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__  florintlim-qi, _ 

THE  ALABAMA  SNOW-WREATH. 

Neviusia  Alabamensis. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

This  beautiful  shrub  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
American  plants,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  has 
no  more  relatives  here.  Its  next  of  kin  are 
natives  of  Japan.  It  was  first  discovered  in 
1857  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Nevius,  who,  unable  to 
“make  it  out”  himself,  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  for  his  opinion.  Dr.  Gray  pronounced 
it  not  only  a  new  plant,  but  distinct  from  auy 
other  genus  of  plants;  therefore,  for  it,  he 
made  a  new  genus  which  he  called  Neviusia 
in  compliment  to  its  dicoverer;  and  as  a  spe¬ 
cies,  Alabamensis,  after  the  State  in  which  it 
was  found. 

It  belongs  to  the  rose  family  of  plants, 
throws  up  root-sprouts  like  some  spiraeas  and  in 
manner  of  growth  is  not  much  unlike  its  not 
distant  relatives,  Rhodotypos  and  Kerria,  the 
last-named  a  very  common  garden  shrub.  But 
it  differs  from  all  its  allies  in  not  having  any 
petals  to  its  flowers:  they  are  conspicuous  as  a 
thicket  of  pure  white  stamens  tipped  with  yel¬ 
low  anthei’s,  and  so  abundantly  are  the  flow¬ 
ers  produced  along  the  twigs  as  to  present  an 
appearance  of  soft,  white  fleecy  sprays.  In 
bright,  dry  weather  they  are  lovely;  wet 
weather  spoils  them  sadly.  In  its  native  State 
this  shrub  blossoms  in  February  and  March ; 
here  in  May  and  at  the  same  time  as  Exochor¬ 
da  grandiflora,  a  little  later  than  the  double, 
flowering  almonds  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
the  Bridal-wreath  Spiraea,  On  tirat  appear¬ 
ance  the  flowers  are  greenish,  but  with  age 
they  become  pure  white;  they  are  not  fra¬ 
grant.  1  have  grown  it  for  several  years 
and  it  has  not  shown  any  signs  of  being  hurt 
by  our  Winters;  our  coldest  weather  is  10°  be¬ 
low  zero.  The  position  it  grows  in  is  shel¬ 
tered;  beyond  a  slight  mulching  around  its 
base  it  gets  no  further  protectiou.  It  thrives 
best  and  blooms  freest  in  a  sunny  exposure  in 
a  warm,  sheltered  place  and  in  thoroughly 
drained  soil. 

Although  this  shrub  was  discovered  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  from  vbe  first  was 
known  to  be  of  sterli  ug  merit,  and  is  so  easily 
propagated,  it  is  strange  how  scarce  it  is.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  nurseryman’s  cata¬ 
logue  that  I  have  got  (of  course,  there  are 
many  catalogues  that  I  have  not),  but  1  know 
some  nurserymen,  as  Saul,  of  Washington, 
have  it  in  quantity.  Meehan  must  have  it,  so 
must  Parsons,  the  Rochester  folks,  and  others 
who  make  a  specialty  of  shrubber  * . 

Neviusia  Alabamensis. 

This  pretty,  hardy  shrub  is  a  native  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  I  have  grown  it  several  years,  and 
have  found  it  perfectly  hardy.  During  May 
it  is  a  perfect  sheet  of  white  bloom  and  one  of 
the  loveliest  shrubs  imaginable.  It  will  grow 
in  auy  soil,  but  prefers  a  sunny  situation. 
Dr.  Nevius  writes  to  me  as  follows:  “Nev¬ 
iusia  was  found  by  me  in  1857,  uear  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  Alabama,  it  occurred  in  thickets  under 
a  long  escarpment  of  rock,  aud  when  in  full 
bloom  looked  like  a  suow  wreath.  Dr.  Gray 
has  written  to  me  during  the  past  year,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  has  not  been  reported  by  any  other 
collectors,  aud  is  not  known  to  him  as  occur¬ 
ring  in  any  other  place.  I  found  roots  of  it 
on  the  south  side  of  Lhe  river,  with  a  northern 
exposure  aud  ia  the  shade,  w  here  it  hardly 
bloomed  at  all.  In  its  native  place  it  had  a 
southern  exposure  at  the  base  of  a  high  cliff, 
and  at  an  edevation  above  the  tops  of  the  trees 
below.  At  that  place  I  have  seen  virgate 
wreaths  of  it  three  feet  long  covered  with 
bloom.”  John  Saol. 

Nevidsia  Alabamensis.  —  It  was  Mr. 
Saul,  of  Washington,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 


debted  for  the  specimen  in  the  Rural  Grounds, 
from  which  our  drawing  was  made.  It  has 
proven  entirely  hardy  there,  and  its  leaves 
now  (Nov.  20)  are  quite  green,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  we  have  had  several  sharp  frosts,  a  fact 
worthy  of  note. 


The  American  Yew  or  Ground  Hemlock  is 
one  of  the  best  shrubs  I  know  of  to  grow  in 
shady  places,  as  under  trees.  I  have  it  here 
upon  a  hai'd,  dry  bank  and  also  in  a  moist  and 
shady  place  beneath  old  pine  trees,  and  a 
lively,  pretty  bush  it  makes  in  both  cases,  and 
beneath  its  spreading  arms  blood-root,  trill- 


iums,  adder’s-tongue  and  some  other  little 
plants  delight  to  grow.  On  one  of  the  hottest 
days  of  last  July  friend  Allan  and  I  descended 
Mount  Willey  (in  the  White  Mountains)  aud 
before  the  sun  bad  set  ascended  Mount  Web¬ 
ster.  In  the  valley  between  those  mountains 
and  on  the  W ebster  side  of  the  river  this  yew 
grows  in  vast  quantity  and  that,  too,  in  very 
dense  woods.  By  the  way,  that  Webster 


climb  was  the  hardest  work  I  ever  undertook. 
The  exceptipnally  excessive  heat  of  that  day, 
no  path  to  follow,  the  myriads  of  black  flies 
and  mosquitoes  that  bit  us  every  moment  of 
the  time,  the  steep  and  rugged  course  we  took, 
parched  with  thirst  aud  not  a  drop  of  water 
to  be  found  from  the  bottom  to  the  top;  a 
week’s  provisions,  a  portfolio  for  specimens, 
our  rubber  clothes  and  bedding  on  our  backs, 
gave  us  a  five  hours’  climb  I  never  hope  to 
try  again. 

*  * 

Almost  every  one  knows  the  Coliseum  Ivy 
or  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax  or  Kenilworth  Ivy ;  for 
it  is  commonly  known  by  all  these  names,  and 
what  a  good  little  house  plant  it  is  for  baskets, 
brackets,  to  droop  over  pots  and  the  like.  But 
far  less  common  is  the  variegated  form  of  it, 
which  is  as  applicable  for  window  decoration 
as  the  typical  species.  The  variegation  is 


very-white,  deep  and  well  defined.  I  saw  a 
lot  of  it  at  the  Cincinnati  Floral  Company’s 
greenhouses  at  College  Hill. 

*  * 

On  the  occassiou  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Pomological  Society  at  Boston  last  September, 
William  Saunders  of  Washington,  another 
friend  and  myself  were  having  a  walk  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  “  Hub  ”  when  our  notice  was 


attracted  by  a  bright  red  border  surrounding 
a  grass  lawn  in  front  of  a  villa.  It  was  the 
newredalternanthera  (paronychioides  major). 
About  three  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
lawn  a  10-inch- wide  strip  had  been  cut  out  in 
the  grass  aud  so  well  filled  with  the  alternan- 
thera  that  the  bright  red  met  the  green,  and 
no  earth  at  all  was  visible.  Mr.  Saunders  de¬ 
clared  it  was  “  a  real  pretty  idea,”  and,  like 
Captain  Cuttle,  made  a  note  of  it.  Only  those 
having  greenhouses  or  who  can  afford  to  buy 
the  aitemanthera  every  year  can  imitate  it, 
but  1  should  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  afford  it. 

*  * 

1  was  at  Marshall,  Michigan,  some  weeks 
ago,  and  friend  Rowers  drove  me  all  around 
the  city  and  for  miles  through  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  couutry,  and  a  lovely  agricultural  country 
it  is,  too,  I  assure  you.  We  halted  in  front  of 
a  suburban  residence  with  a  large  yard  con¬ 
taining  a  good  many  evergreen  trees,  as 
spruces,  which  were  ‘trimmed  up  in, good 
shape”  into  solid  bushes.  This  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  the  most  noteworthy  garden  at 
Marshall  and  the  trimmed  trees  were  its  forte. 
But  I  didn't  think  so.  A  spruce  in  its  full  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  handsome,  noble-looking  tree, 
but  robbed  of  its  natural  inclination,  sym¬ 
metry  aud  order,  it  becomes  an  aonormal  ab¬ 
surdity.  You  can  obtain  more  enjoyment 
from  the  possession  of  one  leally  well-de¬ 
veloped,  handsome  tree  than  from  ninety  and 
nine  that  have  been  clipped  to  deiormity. 

*  * 

Henry  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  England,  is 
u  very  progressive  florist  and  as  go-a-head  as 
a  Yankee  in  business.  He  issues  an  annual 
catalogue  full  of  notes  and  pictures  of  flowers 
ami  flower-beds;  his  1881  edition  contains  266 
pages.  Now  it  was  very  amusing  to  me  when 
1  visited  some  big  gardens  last  Summer  to  see 
the  flower  beds  cut  out  and  planted  in  strict 
conformity  to  CanneU’s  pictures  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  commented  ou  to  me  with  as  much 
egotism  as  if  they  ware  the  designs  of  those 
gardeners  themselves  and  not  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  Englishman. 

★  * 

W hat  a  common  thing  it  is  for  country 
folks  to  go  to  town  in  Bpring  to  get  some 
flower  seeds  for  their  gardens.  They  don’t 
know  exactly  what  they  want,  but  they  want 
something  pretty  aud  that  will  grow  freely, 
bloom  copiously,  last  a  while  in  flower,  do  to 
cut  for  bouquets  and  if  possible  be  fragrant. 
And  the  store-keeper — maybe  the  village 
grocer  who  sells  for  Ferry  but  perhaps  never 
himself  grew  a  plant — treats  them  all  alike  to 
sweet  alyssum,  stocks,  asters,  zinnias,  balsams 
and  mignonette,  just  as  my  poor  old  mother 
used  to  treat  me  to  castor-oil  for  headache, 
toothache,  stomachache,  or  any  other  ill  a 
child  is  heir  to.  What  an  easy  matter  ib 
would  be  for  florists,  seedsmen  aud  storekeep¬ 
ers  to  have  flower-albums,  that  Is,  dried  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  flowers  of  the  plants  they  sell  the 
seeds  of,  nicely  mounted  in  a  folio  like  a 
scrap-book,  so  that  customers  might  examine 
the  same  and  choose  for  themselves.  Pictures 
are  so  often  overdrawn  that  they  do  not  invite 
the  public  confidence  and  descriptions  are  a 
weary  road  to  tra  rel  anyway,  but  specimens 
of  the  plants,  dried  so  as  to  retain  their 
natural  colors,  are  facts — “  duels  that  winna 
ding  an’  canna  be  disputed,”  and  make  con¬ 
fidence  imperative. 

*  * 

Bloomington,  Illinois,  is  a  pretentious 
city,  a  busy  and  a  prosperous  place,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fertile  farming  country,  and 
has  a  seat  of  learning— Normal— at  its  elbow. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  know  where  I  should 
go  to  find  a  place  Of  equal  size  where  homes 
have  less  exterior  decoration,  more  untidy 
yards  and  fewer  flowers.  And  this  is  inex¬ 
cusable,  as  the  Phoenix  Nurseries,  600  acres  in 
extent,  and  wherein  are  grown  ail  maimer 


grains  of  fecal  matter  which  are  also  found  i 
the  hollow  kernel. 

The  periods  in  which  this  insect  is  larva 
pupa  and  moth  ought  to  be  known,  as  this 
knowledge  is  important  in  a  practical  light. 
Harris  and  Curtis  both  speak  of  two  breeds 
each  season,  and  say  that  the  moths  appear  in 
May  and  again  in  August.  The  lffrvic  then 
would  be  at  work  in  June  and  July,  and 
again  in  Septemlier  and  October.  Possibly 
with  no  artificial  heat  to  interfere  with  their 
regular  transformations,  these  dates  would 
tell  the  whole  story.  But  they  certainly  do 
not  in  our  case.  I  received  insects  in  the  last 
days  of  November,  in  all  stages.  Some  of  the 
larvae  were  very  small.  In  some  of  the 
wheat-houses,  as  I  understand,  the  cliimney 
runs  through  the  wheat  bin,  and  so  the  latter 
is  kept  warm  through  the  Winter.  In  fact 
Superintendent  Curtis  tells  me  that  it  was 
just  beside  such  a  chimney  in  the  wheat  bins 
at  Clayton,  Mich.,  that  the  first  damage  was 
discovered.  The  effect  of  this  heat  would  be 
to  break  the  regularity  of  the  transforma¬ 
tions,  aud  we  should  expect  to  find  the  broods 
lapping  on  to  each  other,  and  the  various 
stages  appearing  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have 
described  above.  It  is  very  important  to  have 
this  matter  investigated. 


out-door  and  in-door  decorative  plants,  are  at 
the  very  door.  And  there  are  other  nurseries 
too,  enough  surely  to  incite  a  more  refined 
home-cheering  taste. 


it  is  not  Naomi,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Purdy.  We  had  that  variety  from  three 
different  parties,  and  they  were  true  every 
time.  Mr.  P.  thinks,  or  says  he  thinks,  Sou- 
hegan  and  Tyler  are  the  same,  and  yet  within 
a  short  time  he  has  been  trying  to  exchange 
2,000  Tyler  for  1,000  Souhegan — possibly  it 
may  be  the  same  with  Lost  R-ubies. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn,  J.  H.  Male. 


it  is  ripe  consists  in  packing  the  fruit  in  bran, 
in  boxes,  and  placing  them  in  a  cool,  dry  cel¬ 
lar.”  In  my  opinion  this  is  like  many  other 
newspaper  items,  “important if  true.”  This 
Pall,  having  some  fine  Duchess  d’  Angouleme 
peal's  that  I  was  dot  irons  of  beeping  as  long  as 
possible,  and  r  esolving  to  give  this  method  a 
fair  trial,  1  packed  the  fruit  in  bran,  in  boxes, 
and  placed  them  in  a  cool,  dry  fruit  room. 
This  was  about  the  last  of  September.  On 
opening  the  box  about  October  25  my  surprise 
can  be  imagined  when  I  found  over  one-half 
of  them  to  be  entirely  decayed.  For  late 
Winter  pears  this  method  would  no  doubt 
prove  very  satisfactory,  but  for  early  or  Au¬ 
tumn  pears  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  try 
it.  For  ripe  peaches  we  can  well  imagine  the 
result.  Still  it  may  be  possible  that  I  did  not 
follow  the  directions  as  precisely  as  I  might 
have  done. 


What  trees  to  plant  around  our  homes  is 
an  interesting  question  to  us  all,  and  where  to 
get  them  is  likewise  of  importance.  If  we 
repair  to  neighboring  woods  and  take  there¬ 
from  the  trees  that  grow  there  natu  rally,  we 
may  get  such  kinds  as  are  best  suited  to  our 
wants,  but  the  quality  of  the  plants— tall  and 
spindly,  misshapen  and  root-robbed — may  be 
so  inferior  that  it  may  prove  poor  policy  in  the 
long  run  to  help  ourselves  in  that  direction. 
But  clean,  little  plants  from  open  spaces 
rather  than  from  thickets,  lifted  with  lots  of 
roots  and  transplanted  firmly  and  into  good 
soil,  will  no  doubt  answer  a  good  purpose, 
Small  plants  are  better  than  large  ones;  they 
are  apt  to  be  well  rooted  and  Well  formed. 
If  we  get  a  selection  from  the  nurseries  we 
should  first  ascertain  what  kinds  thrive  best 
in  our  neighborhood  and  order  the  same.  Go 
to  the  nursery  yourself  and  get  them  if  you 
can,  and  go  early,  say  in  September  or 
October.  There  is  no  need  for  a  farmer  in 
Texas  to  send  to  Illinois,  or  for  one  in  Mis¬ 
souri  to  send  to  Philadelphia,  or  for  one  in 
Ohio  to  send  to  New  York  for  trees;  perhaps 
there  is  in  your  own  town  or  county  a  de¬ 
serving  nurseryman;  if  there  is,  buy  your 
trees  from  him.  It  is  to  his  interest  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  local  trade;  your  confidence  and  satis¬ 
faction  are  to  his  welfare,  he  is  beside  you 
and  responsible  for  mistakes. 


Who  Has  It? 

Some  twenty  or  more  years  ago  we  had  a 
vegetable  called  “Hoo  Sieng,”  a  species  of 
rank-growing  lettuce  from  China.  The  stems 
were  used  the  same  as  asparagus,  and  w  ere 
nearly  or  quite  as  delicious.  One  season  I 
sowed  a  second  crop  late  in  Summer,  hoping 
to  get  seed  from  the  late  crop;  but  it  failed  to 
ripen.  1  had  some  old  seed  which  I  sowed  the 
following  season,  but  it  failed  to  come  up,  so  I 
lost  it.  Asparagus  beds  require  three  to  four 
yeara  to  produce  good  crops,  while  this  plant 
can  be  used  in  as  many  weeks.  If  any  readers 
of  the  Rural  still  have  the  plant,  I  would  be 
thankful  for  a  few  seeds,  or  tell  me  through 
the  Rural  where  they  can  be  procured. 

Columbia,  Pa.  J.  B.  Garber. 


If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  have 
had  any  experience  with  the  Californian  lilies 
(L.  Washingtonianum  especially),  will  they 
please  give  us  some  information  concerning 
their  treatment,  etc.?  My  experience  with 
them  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory. 
[Several  years  ago  we  purchased  two  bulbs  of 
L.  W.  One  bloomed  the  first  season — neither 
afterwards.  Both  died  in  two  or  throe  years. 
—Eds.] 


The  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  or  Paper 
Mulberry,  is  rather  a  peculiar,  distinct  and 
interesting  small  tree.  It  is  also  one  that  will 
always  attract  the  attention  of  an  observing 
person  on  account  of  the  leaves  being  so  in¬ 
definitely  and  varionsly  lobed,  no  two  be¬ 
ing  exactly  alike,  some  being  perfect,  oth¬ 
ers  being  not  much  more  than  half,  others 
being  variously  cut  and  lobed,  etc.  It  is  a 
tree  that  is  eminently  deserving  of  more 
attention  than  is  at  present  given  it.  Of 
this  interesting  species  I  have  several  distinct 
varieties,  viz.  B.  p.  cucullata,  the  leaves  of 
which  ave  curved  upwards?,  B.  p.  beterophyl- 
la  and  B.  p.  Knempferi ;  the  two  latter  are  un¬ 
fortunately  rather  tender  here. 


WHEAT-BIN  MOTH.— Tinea  Granella. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK, 


Most  folks  use  straw'  mats  for  covering 
their  cold-frames  with  in  Winder,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  is  anything  better,  neater 
or  handier.  These  mats  are  six  feet  by  six 
feet,  or  sometimes  six  feet  by  seven  feet,  made 
of  rye  straw,  and  cost  from  $2  to  $2.50  each. 
Most  gardeners  make  their  own,  but  amateurs 
and  oftentimes  florists, too,  buy  them  made.  The 
mats  are  rolled  over  the  sashes  and  shutters 
laid  over  the  mats  to  keep  them  dry  as  well  as 
to  afford  additional  shelter.  If  kept  dry  and 
well  cared  for,  those  mats  will  last  for  four  or 
five  years.  But  I  do  not  use  them,  they  are  too 
expensive  when  needed  on  a  large  scale,  and 
I  have  over  100  sashes  to  be  covered  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  many  more  in  Spring.  I  buy  some  15 
to  20  dozens  of  second-quality  Russia  bass 
mats,  every  Fall,  from  a  neighboring  yarn 
factory.  They  are  4 %  feet  wide  by  nine  feet 
long,  cost  me  75  cents  a  dozen,  and  will  last 
me  two  years,  some  of  them  more,  some  less. 
I  tie  up  their  ragged  ends  in  a  series  of  little 
knots  and  cut  off  the  fringe,”  thus  reducing 
their  length  about  a  foot;  then  they  are  ready 
for  use.  Some  of  these  mats  are  as  good  as 
new,  others  are  considerably  broken.  In  the 
case  of  slight  frosts  one  or  two  mats  over  the 
sashes  are  enough,  in  hard  frosty  weather  1 
spread  some  rough  sedge  bay  over  the  mats, 
and  in  anticipation  of  snow  I  should  prefer  to 
have  one  mat  on  the  sashes,  the  hay  over  that 
mat,  then  another  mat  over  the  hay,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  a  thaw  I  could  shake  the  snow 
from  off  the  upper  mat  without  mixing  it 
among  the  hay.  But  snow  sometimes  comes 
very  unexpectedly.  Leon. 


The  Figue  pear  is  in  season  during  the 
month  of  November.  This  is  an  excellent 
sort,  the  tree  being  of  vigorous  growth  and 
remarkably  productive.  The  fruit  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  j  nicy  and  sweet.  It  is  a  variety 
that  I  can  most  cheerfully  recommend  to  all 
cultivators  of  the  pear. 


The  Chinese  Yam,  Dioscorea  Batatas,  is  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  our  list  of  orna¬ 
mental  climbing  vines,  although  it  is  but  sel¬ 
dom  used  for  that  purpose.  The  flowers  are 
not  showy,  but  they  have  a  pleasing  fragrance 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  cinnamon,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  often  called  the  Cin¬ 
namon  Vine.  As  the  tu  Iters  or  roots  ure  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  they  may  remain  in  the  ground 
for  several  years. 


The  Climbing  Bitter  Sweet.  Celastrus  scan- 
dens,  is  another  fine  ornamental  climber.  It 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  native  plants, 
with  bright  green  leaves;  the  flowers  are  small 
but  insignificant,  aud  are  followed  by  clusters 
of  orange  capsuled  berries,  rendering  it  a  very 
desirable  addition  to  our  list  of  climbing 
plants.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


In  reply  to  the  editor’s  queries  (page  810) 
relat  ve  to  the  flowering  of  Buist’s  Variegated 
Althaea,  I  would  say  that  the  flowers  do  occa¬ 
sionally  unfold. 

Asclepias  Curassavica  (Wild  Milkweed)  is  an 
excellent  plant  forthe  decoration  of  the  flower 
border  during  the  Summer  months,  and  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  it  will  flower  profusely  dur 
ing  the  Winter  season.  It  is,  moreover,  a  plant 
easily  cultivated,  merely  requiring  a  warm, 
light,  sunny  situation,  a  temperature  of  from 
50  °  to  55  ° ,  good  drainage,  and  a  compost  of 
ordinary  garden  soil.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  which  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  our 
seedsmen. 


Two  years  ago  we  received  from  Mr. 
Charles  A,  Green  a  few  plants  of  this  variety, 
with  the  statement  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  new  seedling  or  some  old 
variety  that  did  remarkably  well  with  him; 
hence  he  wished  a  thorough  trial  of  it  and 
our  opinion  as  to  its  real  value  and  identity 
if  possible.  They  were  carefully  planted 
near  a  number  of  leading  softs,  and  soon 
showed  a  vigor  of  growth  and  hardiness  of 
plant  seldom  seen  in  any  variety,  holding 
their  foliage  till  late  in  the  Fall,  and  coming 
out  in  the  Spring  as  free  from  injury  as  the 
hardy  Cuthbert,  and  fully  equaling,  if  not 
surpassing,  that  variety  in  productiveness. 
Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  of  a  bright,  rich 
color,  quite  acid  yet  of  good  flavor,  giving 
promise  of  being  a  very  valuable  market 
variety. 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  acknowledged 
that  there  are  perfect  and  imperfect  flower¬ 
ing  varieties  among  raspberries;  yet  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  there  are  some  sorts  that 
produce  more  and  better  fruit  when  planted 
near  other  varieties,  and  from  one  season’s- 
fruiting  I  am  lead  to  believe  that  Lost  Rubies 
is  one  of  this  class,  for  a  few  plants  standing 
alone  produced  rather  imperfect  and  soft 
fruit,  while  others  growing  near  Brandywine 
and  Cuthbert  were  perfect  in  form,  very 
large  and  firm. 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  tested  about 
every  variety  of  red  raspberry  grown  in 
America,  and  while  I  must  tx-ust  to  memory 
as  to  some  of  them  that  were  discarded  years 
ago,  Lost  Rubies,  I  feel  sure,  is  unlike  any 
other  variety  I  ever  saw.  One  thing  I  know, 


Of  the  mauy  varieties  which  the  tuberose 
has  of  late  given  to  cultivators,  the  old  double 
sort  is  yet  considered  by  some  to  be  the  best 
for  open-air  culture,  on  account  of  the  flowers 
remaining  longer  in  perfection  than  those  of 
the  other  sorts.  The  variegated  form  (with 
single  flowers)  is  an  excellent  ornamental  foli¬ 
age  plant.  The  Pearl  was  a  decided  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  for  growing  under  glass  it  is  of  great 
value  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
old  sort,  aud  the  flower-stalks  are  also  consid¬ 
erably  shorter  and  stronger.  Now  we  have 
another  addition  to  the  list,  the  “  Diamond,” 
which  is  said  to  produce  as  many-  flowers  as 
the  ordinary  sorts  and  grows  oidy  from  five 
to  eight  inches  in  bight. 

I  notice  that  of  late  an  article  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  relative  to  preserving 
fruit  in  bran.  The  article  in  question  says: 

“  A  new  method  of  preserving  the  peach  in  a 
fresh  condition  for  a  considerable  time  after 


gas-tube,  with  a  rod  inside,  could  be  pushed 
through  the  grain  to  the  bottom  of  the  bin, 
then  the  rod  could  be  removed,  and  the  liquid 
poured  in,  and  the  tube  quickly  pulled  out. 
The  vupor  would  fill  the  spaces  about  the 
grain,  auil  deal  out  death  to  the  little  pests. 
There  is  only  oue  objection  to  the  use  of  this 
substance  in  this  way — it  is  as  explosive  as  it 
is  volatile,  aud,  in  careless  hands,  might  result 
in  a  serious  blow-up.  Of  course,  in  a  close 
room  or  biu  a  lighted  match  or  a  lamp  would 
be  very  dangerous  if  the  vapor  was  also  pre¬ 
sent.  But  the  odor  is  very  peuetrating,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  if  a  modicum  of 
caution  were  used,  Veutilation  quickly  dis¬ 
pels  the  vapor,  and  no  one  could  fail  to  scent 
the  explosive  if  it  were  present.  We  have 
only  to  withhold  lights  or  any  llame  till  the 
odor  is  gone. 

Fig.  2  represents  Tinea  granella  both  nat¬ 
ural  size  and  enlarged,  with  wings  spread. 
The  larva  is  shown  at  a,  of  its  actual  size  and 
magnified;  b  is  the  pupa;  c  grains  of  wheat 
held  together  with  a  web. 


first  to  publish  photographs  of  living  Ameri¬ 
can  animals  and  has  found  no  reason  to  regret 
the  change  from  hand-drawing,  however 
nearly  the  attempt  to  picture  the  animal  on 
paper  may  have  succeeded.  The  engravings 
referred  to,  of  a  ram  aud  a  group  of  shear¬ 
lings  of  the  Leicester  breed,  fully  justify  the 
preference  given  to  photographs  over  draw¬ 
ings.  The  sheep  here  illustrated  are  wonder¬ 
fully  life-like  and  show  the  fine  points  of  this 
magnificent  breed  to  perfection. 

The  Leicester  is  not  considered  as  one  of  the 


even  for  his  flock  unless  he  knows  how,  and 
is  willing  to  give  his  flock,  especially  the  ram, 
the  very  best  care  and  attention  ;  and  this 
includes  high  feeding  and  the  use  of  roots  for 
tins  purpose. 


to  the  value  of  land,  its  greater  or  less  fer¬ 
tility,  cost  of  labor  and  mildness  or  severity 
of  climate.  The  price  of  mutton  and  wool 
would  likewise  vary  considerably  at-  different 
times,  which  would  also  have  to  be  taken  in¬ 
to  consideration,  In  fact,  in  order  to  fully 
settle  such  a  matter,  the  experiments  should 
be  continued  for  a  series  of  years;  perhaps 
10  would  be  as  few  as  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  properly. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  states  that  the 
flocks  of  sheep  in  England  have  been  reduced 
of  late  years  0,000,000  in  number.  This  is  an 
enormous  falling  off,  and  probably  the  losses  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  have  been  proportion¬ 
ately  as  large,  owing  to  the  long  disastrous 
weather  preva  ling,  and  the  diseases  arising 
from  it  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mutton  is  now  quoted  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
stone  of  eight  pounds  dearer  than  beef.  This 
would  be  three  to  4).j  cents  per  pound  of  our 
money.  Down  mutton  is  rapidly  displac¬ 
ing  that  of  the  long-wooled  breeds,  it  is  so 
superior  in  quality,  and  it  is  not  only  more 
palatable  but  more  economical,  which  facts 
assist  also  in  showing  that  the  carcass  may 
pay  much  better  than  the  fleece  and  further 
encourage  us  in  rearing  this  sort  of  sheep.  A. 


MUTTON  VERSUS  WOOL  IN  ENGLAND 


In  the  Rural  of  December  17,  “  Stock- 
man  ”  says,  “  A  correspondent  stated  recently 
that,  in  regard  to  sheep  in  England,  mutton 
was  considered  first  and  wool  last.  This  is 


In  the  Fall  of  1880  I  saw  the  Russian  Black- 
bearded  Wheat  iu  a  seed  store  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  both  thrashed  and  iu  the  straw.  I  pur¬ 
chased  oue  peck  and  twelve  heads.  After  ex¬ 
hibiting  them  at  two  fairs  I  shelled  out  the 
twelve  heads  aud  put  the  grain  with  the  peck 
aud  sowed  all.  It  grew  very  well;  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  it  till  ripe,  when, 
behold,  it  was  the  whitest  straw,  chaff  and 
beards  1  ever  beheld.  Not  one  head  could 
be  found  that  showed  the  least  resemblauce  to 
the  twelve  heads  iu  color,  but  iu  all  other  re¬ 
spects  it  was  all  a  perfect  fac-sirnile.  It  grew 
on  a  high,  dry,  rich,  new  laud,  which  had  nev¬ 
er  been  cultivated  except  for  one  crop  of  Early 
Rose  potatoes.  In  the  Fall  of  1879  I  cleared  it 
off,  burnt  an  immeuse  amount  of  brush,  logs, 
stumps,  leaves,  etc.,  aud  plowed  It  very  deep, 
harrowed  and  marked  it  out  very  deep,  aud 
planted  it  to  potatoes  in  November.  I 
covered  the  potatoes  with  horse  stable 
manure  aud  obtained  an  extra  crop  of 
tubers.  I  then  plowed  it  in  October,  1880, 
and  sowed  my  Russian  Black-bearded  Wheat. 
The  grain  is  uot  as  white  as  that  of 
Clawson ;  it  might  be  called  amber.  On 
account  of  its  great  beauty  and  whiteness, 
I  exhibited  one  bushel  aud  two  sheaves  tins 
Fall  at  several  State  fairs.  The  best  potatoes 
1  have  ever  raised  were  planted  iu  October, 
November  and  December.  In  regal'd  to  my 
Prussian  Black-bearded,  I  supposed  I  had  been 
deceived;  1  supposed  the  peck  was  not  Russian 
Black- bearded,  and  not  oue  grain  of  the  twelve 
heads  I  mixed  with  the  peck  grow,  hence  I  had 
not  one  head  with  a  black  beard.  W  fiat  think 
you  i  John  L.  Mustard. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

Remarks. — We  presume  our  friend  has  ref¬ 
erence  to  what  has  been  called  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial— though  this  is  not  a  Rus¬ 
sian  wheat.  Soils  and  climates  uuquestiona- 
bly  affect  the  color  of  straw,  chuff,  beards 
and  kernels.  We  have  had  a  number  of  heads 
of  Black- bearded  Centennial  ('‘Golden  Grains") 
sent  to  us  with  white  beards.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  crop  grown  at  the  Rural 
Farm  bore  white  beards.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  note  that  the  black  beards  were  more 
twisted — more  spiral — than  the  white  beards. 
Eds. 


LEICESTER  RAM. — (FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH) — FIG.  3. 

old-established  pure  races  of  English  sheep,  i  not  correct,  althoug 
because  it  dates  back  only  to  about  1750,  or  portant  considerate 
130  years  ago.  There  was  then  a  Leicester  ing  sheep.”  To  pro 
breed,  but  it  was  no  more  like  the  modem  from  a  “  prominent 
improved  Leicester  than  a  Texan  steer  is  like  sume  an  extra-caref 
a  high-class  Short-horn  or  Hereford.  The  Dora, 
facts  are  that  Mr.  Bakewell,  the  great  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
successful  breeder  of  Long  horn  cattle  and  of  may  be  correct,  for 
these  sheep,  was  the  founder  of  the  present  L  perhaps  not  quite 
race  of  Leicesters  ;  and  that  he  was  a  breeder  to  that  of  the  Soutl 
who  carried  out  his  ideas  of  what  was  re-  superior,  because  bei 
quired  to  make  a  porfecc  animal,  without  re-  ing,  it  usually  brinj 
gard  to  conventionalisms,  axioms,  rules,  or  shorter  South  Down 
beliefs  of  other  breeders,  He  did  just  what  a  broad  instead  of  £ 
he  had  a  mind  to,  even  to  the  employing  of  a  When  iu  England 

black  ram,  of  tno  finest  form,  however,  to  repeated  excursions 

improve  the  whitest  of  the  white-wool  sheep.  for  the  purpose  of  e: 
A  flue  Leicester  is  a  beautiful  animal,  square  ttnd  studying  the 
all  over  as  it  were,  both  on  the  side  aud  the  breeding  and  rea 

back,  deep  in  flank  and  brisket,  wide  over  the  many  of  these  in 

shoulders  aud  the  rump,  aud  full  and  round  they  universally  if 
in  the  loin.  It  has  no  top-knot,  but  a  broad,  wu3  their  diief  pvoji 
bare  torehead,  With  large,  prominent,  lustrous  co„  dde  ration  The 

eyes,  a  hue  roman  nose  ;  thin,  sometimes  a  of  sh  there  ou  th 

little  drooping,  ears,  a  thin,  soft  elastic  skiu  iu  spite  o£  the  hefit 
through  which  the  rich  blood  shows  iu  a  geu-  wool  would  get  shtv 
eral  pinky  tint  and  prominent  blue  veins.  was  a  dead  loss  to 
The  skin  is  covered  with  the  softest,  silky  aware  that  a  fesv 
wool  of  remarkably  flue  fiber  and  seven  or  high-priced  Downs  b 
more  inches  iu  length.  This  beautiful,  high-  closeness,  evenness, 
L)i  ed  sheep,  uniottunately,  is  not  the  farmer's  but  these  may  be  se 
«b«p  for  it  requires  the  greatest  rare  aud  the  In  th8  Loudo„ ' 

^  T  a'  December  5,  I  liu 

till  lit  ,011!  its  great  value,  to  use  the  words  ,  ,  ,  .,  '  .  . ,  . 

of  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  is  in  regard  to  <*U0  e,  a  T|'S'  '  ' .  ° 

the  way  in  which  it  has  improved  other  VT  Reckof 

breeds.  It  is,  in  fact,  among  sheep,  what  the  °  °lU  T  U!'  ' 

Duchess  family  is  among  Short-horns.  Wher-  , *  0  v'l)° 

ever  its  blood  is  mingled  with  that  of  inferior  .  L  7,".  '  ,  n"*'^ 

breeds  it  stamps  its  conspicuous  mark  upon  ,  S  ^ 

them,  but  this  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  °  _a  ’  e  luo 

end  and  purpose  of  a  high-bred  race  of  ani-  P°uuc  t01'  tlie  mutt 


PIG  NOTES  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD, 


COLONEL  F.  D.  CURTIS, 


Instinct  is  a  good  teacher,  and  by  observ¬ 
ing  it  we  may  unwittingly  learn  valuable  les¬ 
sons.  When  our  pigs  rau  in  the  pasture,  we 
often  noticed  them  rooting  over  the  coal 
ashes  which  were  thrown  into  that  field,  and 
we  found  that  they  picked  out  and  ate  all  the 
charred  bits  of  coal.  Since  that  discovery  the 
coal  ashes  have  been  kept  dry  in  Whiter  and 
have  been  thrown  into  the  pens  where  the  pigs, 
following  the  same  instincts,  have  eaten  all  of 
the  cinders.  The  ashes,  being  dry,  help  to 
absorb  the  juices  aud  are  thrown  cut  into  the 
iuauure  heap  aud  add  to  its  volume.  This  is 
the  most  economical  way  to  dispose  of  coal 
ashes  which  are  often  left  to  accumulate 
arouud  the  back  door,  making  an  unsightly 
pile,  or  are  thrown  into  the  street,  which  is 
equally  objectionable.  Where  pigs  run  out 
into  a  yard,  the  ashes  could  be  thrown  into  it, 
where  they  could  likewise  be  accessible  to  the 
pigs.  When  allowed  au  opportunity  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  instincts,  a  pig  becomes  its  own  phy¬ 
sician  and  mingles  these  cinders  with  its  food, 
thereby  neutralizing  the  acidity  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  promoting  digestion.  The  charred 
pieces  of  coal  counteract  the  fermentation  of 
the  food  and  help  to  keep  up  the  appetite  by 
strengthening  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  Pigs 
when  strongly  fed  are  always  more  or  less 
troubled  with  dyspepsia.  Charcoal  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  better  as  a  corrective  and  absorb¬ 
ent  than  the  cinders  of  coal,  but  it  is  not  so 
easily  obtained.  W e  are  careful  to  give  our 
pigs  charcoal  also,  which  they  eat  greedily, 
aud  it  would  be  well  to  sift  all  wood  ashes  to 
get  as  much  charcoal  as  possible  for  the  pigs. 
Both  of  these  antidotes  for  fermentation  in 
the  stomach  are  especially  beneficial  and  im¬ 
portant  while  pigs  are  being  fattened,  as  at 
this  time  their  digestion  is  more  liable  to  be 
overtaxed.  A  healthful  digestion  makes  a 
healthful  and  rapid  growth,  while  there  is 
very  little  gain  when  the  stomach  is  flatulent 
and  feverish,  as  such  a  stomach  will  not  digest 
and  assimilate  food.  It  will  receive  it,  but 
this  function  is  not  enough. 


A  close  observation  by  farmers  would  teach 
them  that  less  corn  and  a  greater  variety  in 
food  would  produce  just  as  much  growth. 
When  clear  corn  is  fed,  pigs  will  eat  more  than 

they  can  digest,  and 
i  -  ■  -  -  i  ^  _  the  undigested  por- 

tion  k  voided  with- 

•  .  jii, ,  •t'QW.O,  outdoing  them  any 

s°od’  but  rather 
harm,  as  it  is  a  law 
of  physiology  that 
an  Over  -  crowded 
stomach  deranges 
the  whole  system; 
'aL*  } W .  hence  there  should 

iPilyv  a  ^ang©  t°od 

daily.  It  is  an  old 
$477  ♦  rule  and  a  good  one, 

that  pigs  8hould  56 
\  7-1 777^*  fed  a  little  at  a  time 

— -  "vvin  and  often, 


Ihk  accompauying  engravings  are  copies 
from  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette.  This 
exemplary  journal  enjoys  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  iu  Euglaud 

to  uiako  engravings  __ _ ■  ■ 

from  photographs  of  v--. '-■->»■ 

Jiving  animals,  and 
by  its  persistence  in 

educated  for  a  time 
to  realize  the  exact 

truth  as  shown  by  -L. 

a  photograph,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  it 

needs  training  and  educating  to  appreciate  the 
poiuts  of  the  living  animal  itself.  The  truth 
must  exist  in  a  photograph,  and  if  the  ob¬ 
server  can  bring  his  eye  into  the  position  of 
the  lens  of  the  camera  as  regards  the  object 
the  truth  will  be  perceived.  The  Rural  New- 


-  W'o-  >  v>- 

.-.*r 


Pigs  are 
ouniiverous  animals, 
hence  to  confine 
them  to  one  article 
of  food  is  unnatural.  We  tested  this  the 
other  day  by  putting  into  the  peus  a  few 
sugar  beets  while  the  pigs  were  eating  their 
dinner  of  com  meal  and  wheat  middlings, 
and  every  one  of  them  left  it  for  the  beets, 
which  they  ate  up  before  they  returned  to 
the  other  food.  This  experiment  has  led  us 


SILEARLING  LEICESTER  RAMS. 

Cotswold  may  be  considered  ahead  of  the 
Leicester  by  many  who  are  used  to  it,  but 
the  latter — the  Bakewell  breed,  as  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  here — has  all  the  good  poiuts  of 
the  former  for  producing  grades,  aud  some 
that  are  superior.  Still  we  should  hesitate  to 
advise  auy  farmer  to  select  a  Leicester  ram 


(FROM  A  PHOTOGRAl’H. ) — FIG.  4. 

cultural  colleges  ought  to  take  hold  of  the 
matter,  and  make  repeated  experiments  with 
the  various  breeds  of  sheep.  We  could  then 
better  tell  which  pays  best  for  the  care  be¬ 
stowed  and  cost  of  food  consumed  to  produce 
both  wool  aud  mutton.  This  would  vary 
considerably  in  the  United  States,  according 


\ 


THE  BUBAL  MEW-70BKEB. 


f,  substitute  beets  for  one  of  the  daily 
feedings,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
will  fatten  as  fust  with  the  change  as  they 
did  before  on  grain  entirely.  The  feeding 
of  beets  will  not  only  give  them  a  change 
which  will  tetri  to  stimulate  their  appetite, 
but  also  recuperate  their  stomachs. 


Boars,  while  in  use,  should  not  be  confined 
in  a  close  pen,  hut  they  should  be  allowed  rhe 
range  of  a  yard,  or,  what  is  better,  a  field. 
They  need  strong  food  a  ml  at  the  same  time  a 
variety.  A  careful  observation  of  the  above 
suggestions  will  insure  vigorous  progeny.  A 
great  rnauy  times  pigs  are  born  puny,  which 
s  the  result  of  the  management  of  the  sire 
contrary  to  the  above. 


It  is  strange  that  so  many  farmers  have  so 
little  thought  for  the  comfort  of  their  pigs. 
They  try  to  offset  cold  weather  and  the  de¬ 
pleting  effects  of  exposure  with  corn.  Their 
pigs,  half  frozen,  snap  up  the  corn  without 
masticating  it,  and  then  creep  into  a  heap, 
vainly  trying  to  keep  warm.  Their  food  is 
burned  up  maintaining  life,  t.  e.  in  keeping 
up  heat  enough  to  sustain  life,  whereas  the 
pens  should  be  warm  enough  to  shut  out  the 
cold,  and  the  food  should  make  growth.  Docs 
it  npt  occur  to  such  farmers  that  hemlock 
boards  are  cheaper  than  corn,  and  that  a  few 
days’  work  on  the  pig  house  would  keep  the 
granary  fuller,  and  the  pork  barrel,  too  ? 


Farmers  are  traveling  backwards,  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  the  butchers,  and  selecting  the 
more  lean  varieties  of  hogs.  The  Rod  Berk- 
shires  are  coining  in  demand  extensively  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  combination  of  lean  with  the 
fat  meat.  The  butchers  do  not  like  the  thick¬ 
sided,  over-fat  breeds.  There  is  too  much 
waste  in  cutting  up  and  for  making  into  sau¬ 
sage. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


Short-horn  Bull  Prince  Alfred  (28,593). 

The  portrait,  Fig.  4,  has  been  re-engraved 
from  a  likeness  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
(England)  which  was  produced  from  a  very 
striking  photograph.  The  animal  it  repre¬ 
sents  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Edge- 
hill,  who  bought  him  as  a  yearling  in  18(58, 
Since  then  the  bull  has  been  used  on  his  own¬ 
er’s  herd  and  also  by  neighboring  farmers  at 
a  fee  of  five  guineas  (about  $23).  The  Gazette 
tells  us  that  he  has  several  times  won  the  first 
prize  of  the  North  Lonsdale  Agricultural 
Society,  aud  last  September  he  won  the 
first  prize  for  aged  bulls  at  the  North  Lons¬ 
dale  show  and  also  the  100-guinea  challenge 
cup  for  the  best  Short-horn  on  the  ground. 
He  will  be  14  years  old  on  March  25, 1882,  and 
he  is  still  in  service,  most  of  his  later  calves 
being  heifers.  He  is  what  may  be  called  a 
creamy  white,  aud  a  few  years  ago  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  bulls  in  Eugtand.  The 
protuberance  on  his  near  fore-leg  was  caused 
by  an  injury  in  the  stall. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


It  is  a  saying  among  lawyers,  that  the  great¬ 
est  trouble  they  have  is  in  preventing  their 
witnesses  from  proving  too  much  ;  and  their 
greatest  success  is  in  lettiug  adverse  witnesses 
talk  on.  Mr.  G.  F.  Tabor  has  a  poor  witness 
for  himself,  in  himself  ;  when  he  writes  in  his 
communication  (page  857)  on  the  merits  of 
muley  cows.  That  popular  remark  is  more 
often  applied  to  hr  indie  cows  than  to  mu  ley  ^ 
and  nine  farmers  out  of  ten  think  a  brindled 
cow  is  almost  sure  to  be  u.  good  one.  Perhaps 
there  will  soon  be  a  boom  in  old  “brindles. ” 

I  am  an  old  band  and  ean  take  very  placidly 
any  sort  of  remarks  about  my  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  from  any  one.  It  is  a  very  Cheap 
argument  ;  but  it  is  as  pool'  and  ineffective  as 
it  Is  cheap  unless  backed  up  by  facts.  There  is 
nothing  in  Mr.  Tuber’s  statement  that  might 
not  be  equally  well  applied  to  native  cows, 
except  that  in  regard  to  families  of  polled  cat¬ 
tle  being  fully  equal  to  the  far-famed  Jerseys 
in  the  production  of  butter,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality.  That  is  too  broad  an 
assertion,  Mr,  Taber,  and  1  feel  sure  that  you 
would  like  to  recall  that  as  an  after  consider¬ 
ation.  If  this  were  so,  why  don’t  we  hear 
something  more  of  it  than  the  bare  assertions 
of  breeders  of  these  cattle. 


Mr.  Redfield,  whose  herd  of  imported 
stock  is  from  the  strain  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
Coupar -Angus,  some  of  whose  cattle  have  been 
well  illustrated  in  the  Rural.  New-Yorker 
and  which  1  believe  to  be  without  exception 
the  finest  herd  of  these  cattle  in  Scotland,  also 
falls  into  Mr.  Taber’s  erx-or  and  over-pro ves 
his  case.  The  closing  paragraph  of  bis  article 
and  indeed  the  whole  tone  of  it,  in  referenc 


to  breeding  off  the  horns,  indicates  that  he 
does  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Taber,  and  that  the 
absence  of  horns  is  the  most  desirable  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  cattle.  I  fully  agree  with 
him,  and  go  much  further  when  I  say  that  the 
Polled  Angus  are  a  first- class  beef  breed.  But 
there  1  stop.  History  has  as  yet  no  case  on 
record  of  a  first-rate  beef  breed  being  at  the 
same  time  a  first-rate  dairy  breed.  The  two 
are  quite  incompatible.  And  yet  some  ex¬ 
ceptional  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Long-horns 
and  Polled  cows  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  yields  of  milk  and  butter. 


Mr.  Taber  doubts  if  I  ever  owned  polled 
cattle.  Why  should  he  doubt  that  ?  It  is  a 
more  gratuitous  supposition  and  an  insinua¬ 
tion  that  I  am  writing  about  something  of 
which  I  am  entirely  ignorant.  It  may  please 
Mr.  Talier  to  know  that  one  of  the  best  cows 
1  ever  owned  was  a  Polled  Angus  of  the  Wat¬ 
son,  of  Keillor  strain,  more  than  20  years  ago. 
But  it  may  not  please  him  to  know  that  I  got 
her  “dirt  cheap”  because  she  was  so  vicious  ; 
aud  again  it  may  pleaso  him  to  learn  that  in  a 
short  time  I  made  her  a  most  docile  animal, 
simply  by  kind  and  rational  treatment.  Since 
then  1  have  had  polled  cows  that  I  would  have 
exchanged  for  us  many  good  goats,  so  far  as 
milking  is  concerned,  so  that  I  cannot  say  my 
experience  is  not  a  little  mixed  on  this  point. 


But  enough.  The  case  has  been  well  pre¬ 
sented  to  your  readers  by  Mr.  Taber  and  Mr. 
Red  field,  who  are  entitled  to  every  possible 
regard  us  upright,  honorable  men  who  would 
not  purposely  mislead  anyone,  although  they 
are  breeders  of  t  hese  cattle,  and,  of  course, 
are  easily  influenced  in  favor  of  their  favorite 
cattle.  I  am  a  breeder  of  cattle,  but  I  have 
carefully  refrained  in  these  notes  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  up  a  boom  for  my  sort  and 
yet  1  honestly  think  them  the  best  kind,  or  I 
would  not  keep  them. 


I  notice  that  the  prices  of  these  cattle  are 
rapidly  advancing  in  Scotland,  and  that  at  a 
recent  sale  there  enormous  prices  were  real¬ 
ized  for  them.  Certainly  no  one  can  have 
an  objection  to  that,  so  long  as  American 
farmers  are  not  induced  by  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  to  help  fill  the  pockets  of  the  foreign 
breeders  and  empty  their  own  without  ade 
quate  benefit.  These  cattle  now  bring  more 
money  than  Short-horns. 


I  don’t  think  I  can  lie  justly  accused  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  depreciate  polled  cattle  In 
former  notes  I  have  given  them  the  highest 
credit  for  being  what  they  are,  an  excellent 
beef  breed.  And  here  I  would  record  the  fact 
that  at  the  recent  Birmingham  (England)  fat 
stock  show,  the  first  prize  oxunder  four  years 
old  was  a  Scotch  polled  weighing  202(5  lbs.  and 
showing  an  average  growth  of  1.80  lb.  per 
day  during  1 124  days.  1  will  cheerfully  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  man  who  wishes  to  go  into  the 
oleomargarine  dairy  could  uotdo  better  than 
keep  this  class  of  dairy  cattle. 


ftlisccllimeous. 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


The  Rural  has  often  directed  attention  to 
the  ease  with  which  many  of  our  handsomest 
shrubs  may  be  raised  from  seeds.  Seeds  of 
many  kinds  may  still  be  found  adhering  to 
the  bushes,  aud  these,  if  collected  now  and 
planted  in  pots  or  boxes,  will  soon  germinate 
in  any  room  the  temperature  of  which  ranges 
above  40  degrees.  Among  the  seeds  still  to  be 
found  are  spirants  (Nine-bark,  for  example), 
Mock-orange, lilacs,  w@igela,doutzia,  barberry, 
euonyuius,  Winterberry  (Ilex  verticillata), 
Sweet-scented  Shrub,  Rose  of  Sharon,  and 
others.  These  will  all  germinate  in  about  a 
month,  and  should  lie  planted  singly  in  thumb- 
pots  as  soon  as  the  second  leaves  appear. 
Then  in  the  Spring  they  may  be  thumped  out 
and  planted  in  the  open  ground.  The  lilac  is 
certainly  one  of  our  finest  anl  hardiest 
shrubs,  and  we  have  long  thought  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  improve  it  very  materially  through 
persistent  seedbng  cultivation,  though  our 
own  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Seedlings  of  Mock  orange  do  not 
usually  vary  much,  aud  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  barberry,  euonyiuus,  Sweet-scented 
Shrub  and  Winterberry.  Weigel  as,  however, 
vary  decidedly.  Several  years  ago  wo  raised 
a  lot  from  the  White  Weigela.  Among  the 
seedlings  not  one  bore  white  flowers,  while 

the  leaves  of  several  were  variegated . 

Probably-  the  Rural  New-Yorker  had 
more  to  do  with  the  popularization  of  the 
Great-panieled  Hydrangea  (H.  pauiculata 
grandillora)  than  any  other  journal,  and  we 
sometimes  regret  that  this  is  so.  The  first 
season  that  we  raised  this  shrub  we  were 
struck  with  its  immense  flower  heads,  many 
of  them  over  a  foot  in  length.  We  were 


pleased  with  its  gaudiness,  and,  influenced  no 
doubt  by  the  praises  and  exclamations  of 
those  who  looked  upon  it  for  the  first  time, 
mistook  its  coars  showiness  for  beauty.  But 
the  next  season  we  admired  it  less  and  the 
next  less,  until  now  we  do  not  recognize  that 
it  has  any  claims  to  be  ranked  among  our 
finest  lmrdy  shrubs,  as  it  is  by  many  of  our 
first.  horticulturists.  We  grant  that  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hardy — that  it  bears  its  sterile, 
coarse,  odorless,  unflower-like  panicles  when 
few  other  plants  are  iu  bloom.  That  is  all 
that  can  be  said  of  it.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
dull  green,  and  during  dry  seasons  trey  droop 
as  would  those  of  a  branch  after  it  lm  l  been 
severed  from  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  never 
pure  white,  nor  rose  color,  nor  any  other  of 
the  delicate  shades  which  writers  have  em¬ 
ployed  in  describing  it.  As  they  Unfold  they 
are  of  a  greenish-white,  which  changes  to  a 
duff  rose,  as  if  in  withering,  and  finally  all 
color  is  lost,  while  the  papery  tissue  persists 
until  hard  frosts.  This  shrub  while  in  bloom 
powerfully  attracts  the  eye  by  its  boldness, 
but  one  loses  all  interest  in  it  when  the 
acquaintance  has  become  familiar — it  can 

never  engage  the  affections . . . 

Seedling  peaches  are  fruit  trees  with 
which  every  farmer  who  lives  where  they 
thrive  should  concern  himself.  Of  all  fruit 
trees  the  peach  is  most  easily  raised  from 
seed  and  bears  earliest.  It  may  also  lie  said 
that  of  all  fruit  trees  the  seedling  peach  more 
nearly  reproduces  the  characteristics  of  the 
parent.  Two  years  ago  last  Fall  one  of  the 
Rural  hands  wms  instructed  to  plant  about  a 
pint  of  pits  in  a  certain  manner.  Instead  of 
following  his  instructions  a  hole  about  two 
feet  wide  Was  dug  and  the  pits  thrown  there¬ 
in  and  the  earth  covered  with  straw  man¬ 
ure.  About  25  germinated,  grew  the  first 
year  to  the  bight  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  these 
were  transplanted  last  Spring.  All  would 
have  lived  but  for  the  drought,  which  killed 
several.  We  mention  this  circumstance  to 
show  with  how  little  trouble  peach  trees  may 
be  raised,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
had  rather  go  without  fruit  of  their  own 
raising  than  to  bother  over  systematic 
methods.  Seedling  peaches  often  bear  fruit 

the  third  Summer. . . 

Have  any  of  our  readers  a  way  of  account¬ 
ing  for  the  fact  that  blackberry  bushes,  as  a 
rule,  removed  from  the  woods  to  the  garden 
bear  very  little  if  any  fruit  ?  We  are  aware 
that  the  Snyder,  Kitta thirty,  Lawton  and 
others  were  found  in  the  woods  or  hedges 
growing  wild.  These  are  the  exceptions. 
Years  ugo,  while  gathering  blackberries  iu 
the  woods,  wc  found  along  the  north  side  of  a. 
wood  some  of  the  largest  and  sweetest  ber¬ 
ries  we  had  ever  eaten.  Four  or  five  plants 
were  marked  and  removed  in  the  Fall  to  the 
Rural  Grounds,  where  they  were  cultivated 
for  four  years.  Not  one  of  the  plants  ever 

bore  a  berry  to  our  knowledge . 

Mr.  Darius  Rice,  of  Adrian,  Lenawee 
Co.,  Mich.,  informs  the  Rural  that  he 
has  a  small  quantity  of  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum  seed,  which  he  will  send  (as  long  n.s 
it  lasts)  to  our  subscribers  who  send  a  stamp 
for  postage.  The  trouble  is  that  in  reply  to  a 
notice  of  this  kind  many  more  are  likely  to 
apply  than  can  be  served.  We  are  a  little 
surprised  that  it  should  have  seeded  in  Michi¬ 
gan . 

To  read  over  the  descriptions  of  potatoes 
in  seedsmen’s  catalogues  one  must  suppose 
there  are  as  many  marked  differences  iu  the 
flavor  us  well  as  in  the  texture  of  potatoes  as 
in  apples.  Is  it  possible  that  experts  can  de¬ 
termine  one  seedling  of  the  Early  Rose  from 
another  when  cooked,  the  sumo  as  pomolo- 
giats  can  determine  the  name  of  an  upplo 
from  eating  it  i  We  have  never  yet  seen  a 
potato  of  the  Early  Rose  class  that  would  not 
cook  “mealy”  if  properly  cooked.  Some,  it 
is  true,  are  more  mealy  than  others.  Some 
fall  to  pieces,  while  others  are  flaky  upon  the 
surface  and  firm  within.  All,  however,  are 
tasteless  or  flavorless  or  so  nearly  so  that  if 
Snowflakes,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
etc,,  were  placed  upon  the  table  in  separate 
dishes,  it  would  seem  to  bo  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  from  the  other.  Iu  describing 
potatoes,  therefore,  which  have  sprung  from 
the  Early  Rose  we  have  only  to  base  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  quality  upon  their  texture.  We 
hope  that  potato  originators  will  give  the 
tasteless  sorts  a  long  rest  while  they  strive  to 
produce  new  varieties  of  the  Poachblow  or 
“  strong  ”  class,  which  may  prove  as  disease- 

resisting  and  productive.... . 

“  A  reliable  friend,”  says  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
Green,  “  has  tested  the  Western  Triumph 
Blackberry  and  found  it  superior  in  size,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  quality.  Who  can  tell  us  more 
about  it?”  We  have  had  from  two  to  five 
plants  of  this  blackberry  for  eight  years,  and 
have  never  yet  gathered  a  pint  of  berries 
from  them,  and  these  were  inferior  in  size 
and  quality.  Last  Wiuter  our  plants  (two 
only  then)  were — with  all  other  kinds  except 
the  Snyder— greatly  injured.  The  Snyder 
was  not  harmed.  We  give  this  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  reply  to  Mr.  Green,  well  knowing  that 


the  Western  Triumph  bears  the  reputation  of 
being  very  vigorous,  hardy  and  productive. 
So  it  nmy  be  in  Illinois,  where  it  originated, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere— but  it  is  not  bore. 
The  berry,  however,  at  its  best,  is  very  soft, 
and  can  never,  therefore,  become  popular  for 

market . .  •  - 

Silver  Chaff  Wheat. — This  has  been 
raised  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  its 
yield  per  acre  and  flouring  qualities  re¬ 
ported  upon.  We  call  to  mind  several  re¬ 
ports  whiih  rate  Silver  Chaff  Hour  as  of  the 
best  quality,  while  the  yield  has  been  rated  at 
from  25@35  bushels  to  the  acre.  For  three 
or  four  years  past  we  have  grown  it  at  the 
Rural  Farm,  though,  previous  to  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  upon  plots  so  small  that  we  have  not  had 
enough  to  send  to  mill.  We  are  now,  how¬ 
ever,  using  Silver  Chaff  flour  from  this  year’s 
crop  raised  upon  about  four  acres.  We  are 
sorry  to  report  that  the  quality  of  the  flour 
is  no  better  than  that  of  the  much- disparaged 

Clawson,  while  the  yield  is  rather  less . 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Hales,  of 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  one  specimen  of  the 
Champion  Quince,  which  measures  just  12j^ 
inches  in  circumference,  weighing  just  one 

pound  . . . . . 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Smith,  of  Linn  Co.,  Oregon, 
writes  us  as  foil  ws:  “I  was  most  agreeably 
surprised  to  receive  a  fine  silver  watch  as  a 
third  prize  for  the  third  best  five  beads  of 
wheat  sent  to  you.  The  watch  is  much  better 
than  anything  that  1  anticipated,  and  I  feel 
like  thanking  you  over  and  over  again  for  the 
chance  you  give  us  to  compote  for  such  fine 
prizes;  and  I  think  that  you  are  engaged  in  a 
grand  and  noble  work  in  the  improvement  of 
seed  and  in  the  free  distribution  of  the  same 
to  your  subscribers,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
receive  some  compensation  for  the  immense 
trouble  that  you  are  put  to.” . 


Marshall  P.  Wilder  on  Fruits.— Still 
quoting  from  the  Transactions  of.  Die  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society,  M.  P.  Wilder 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Southern  competition 
in  fruits  was  not  injurious,  but  beneficial.  We 
get  strawberries  from  the  South  a  month  or 
six  weeks  before  they  uro  ripe  here,  and 
though  the  Wilson  and  Nunanarenot  much 
esteemed,  they  are  acceptable  in  the  absence 
of  better.  They  do  not  command  as  high  a 
price  as  those  grown  here.  The  speaker 
thought  it  a  great  advantage  that  we  could 
have  these  early  fruits,  and  they  create  an 
appetite  for  our  own  wheu  they  are  ripe.  The 
prolonging  the  season  is  very  desirable,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  strawberry,  but 
other  fruits.  The  new  strain  of  peaches 
lately  introduced  has  lengthened  the  season 
of  that  fruit,  and  it  is  desirable  by  scientific 
means  to  raise  varieties  of  that  aud  other 
fruit  which  will  prolong  the  season  still 
further.  Peaches  am  sold  for  a  cent  each 
here  which  would  cost  sixpence  each  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  case  is  the  same  with  blackberries 
as  with  strawberries;  we  can  get  them  from 
the  South  a  month  earlier  than  we  Can  raise 
them  hem.  We  can  compete  with  the  South 
iu  this  fruit  also  if  we  plant  them,  but  no  one 
here  has  planted  them  by  the  50  acres,  as  is 
done  at  the  South.  The  Snyder  Blackberry  is 
very  hardy — the  speaker  hud  never  heard  of 
its  needing  protection — and  it.  is  an  enormous 
bearer.  The  WaChUSett  Thornless  is  very 
nearly  hardy.  All  can  be  made  to  stand  the 
Winter  better  by  nipping  the  canes  when 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and,  if  the  laterals 
grow  too  strong,  nipping  again.  The  Dor¬ 
chester  aud  Lawton  never  fail  with  the 
speaker;  they  grow  by  a  fence  without  culti¬ 
vation.  Wo  cannot  change  the  order  of 
nalure;  we  c»uuut  get  a  grape  ripe  hem  by 
the  first  of  August,  but  we  cun  have  them 
from  the  South  at  u  very  moderate  price. 

Mr.  Caleb  Bates  (Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society),  remarked  that  if  all  the  fruit 
buds  on  a  peach  tree  are  ki'lod,  the  tree  has 
nothing  to  do  but.  to  grow,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  feed  it  too  highly.  But  if  the 
buds  are  not  destroyed  and  the  fruit  sets,  by 
the  last  of  May  it  will  bo  of  the  size  of  peas, 
and  then  the  trees  should  bo  liberally  man¬ 
ured  with  concentrated  fertilizers,  such  as 
gunno  or  hen  droppings,  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  by  the  dark  green  color  of  the  leaves 
how  quickly  the  trees  respond  to  such  treat¬ 
ment.  If  no  fertilizer  is  applied  the  tree  will 
ripen  the  fruit,  but  make  no  wood  or  fruit 
buds  for  the  next  year.  Mi-.  Bates  empha¬ 
sizes  this  point  as  the  most  important  thing 
ho  could  say— force  when  in  fruit,  and  with¬ 
hold  fertilizers  when  not  in  fruit. 

The  only  successful  way  of  combatting 
the  ravages  of  the  curculio  on  plums  is  by 


raised  here,  and  as  this  is  mainly  a  lumbering 
section  tnesov  are  consumed  in  the  country, 
Lumbering  has  absorbed  nearly  all  other 
interests  around  the  Bay  ;  but  back  among  the 
hills  are  extensive  sheep  ranches  and  dairies. 
On  the  river  bottoms  the  soil  is  inexhaustible  ; 
wheat  averages  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  has 
been  known  to  yield  1115  bushels  ;  [  !. — Eds.] 
Oats  yield  75  bushels  to  the  acre  and  potatoes, 

10  tons.  Farm  hands  got  from  ?2U  to  $40  per 
month.  Woodsmen  get  from  $85  to  $80  per 
month.  This  is  the  country  for  poor  men— 
plenty  of  work  and  good  pay.  It  is  raining 
now  and  very  likely  will  keep  at  it  till  the 
first  of  April— just  what  we  want.  Success 
to  the  Rural  1  h.  s. 

Canada. 

Melville  Cross,  Cardwell  Co.,  Ont.,  Dec. 

20.  —  My  White  Ele¬ 
phant  had  13  eyes.  I 
split  three  of  the  eyes 

!■ - '  v  into  10  pieces  and  plant- 

ed  one  piece  in  a  hill, 
v  making  10  hills  out  of 

\  the  three  eyes.  The 

other  ten  eyes  I  planted 
one  eye  in  a  hill.  They 
1  all  grew  and  made  a 

very  strong  growth.  I 
had  over  100  pounds  of 
tubers  from  the  20  hills. 
The  10  hills  from  the 
n  three  eyes  grew  as 

\  strong  ns  the  others  and 

yielded  as  many  po- 
tatoes.  Some  of  them 
weighed  over  a  pound 
each.  I  sowed  the  sor- 
ghum  about  the  10th 
of  June;  it  only  grew 
about  three  feet  high 

If  (friz  but  1,ranchec*  a  £reat 

ytLy  deal  I  do  not  think, 

however,  it  is  of  any  use 
1  here,  as  our  climate 

is  too  cold.  We  never 
— —  grow  corn  here  as  a 

crop — only  a  little  for 
‘f/yyr-l  boiling.  TbeWashing- 

ton  Oats  did  not  amount 
-  to  anything.  The  as¬ 

paragus  grew  well,  but  I 
^  cannot  tell  whether  it 

will  be  any  better  than 
what  we  have  at  pres¬ 
ent,  ns  it  takes  three 
years  to  grow  before  it  is  fit  to  use.  The  car¬ 
nations  and  picotees  have  made  a  tine  growth. 
The  package  of  carnations  was  mixed  with  the 
Chinese  Pinks;  they  came  up  about  half  car¬ 
nations  and  half  Chinese  Pinks.  I  think  that 
is  the  reason  why  some  report  the  on ruations 
as  flowering  this  year.  But  the  paper  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Pink  seed  was  the  best  of  all.  I  took 
first  prizes  with  them  at  all  the  leading  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  this  Province:  first  at  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  at  Toronto:  first  at  the  Provincial 


light,  thin  manilla  paper,  which  he  has  found 
more  desirablo  thou  thicker  paper,  and  sets  a 
smart  boy  covering  it  with  pure  boiled 
linseed  oil  to  which  some  ordinary  drier  has 
been  added.  He  does  this  with  a  brush  the 
same  as  painting.  The  oil  passes  through  the 
sheet  on  which  it  is  spread,  so  as  to  partially 
c  wer  the  one  beneath.  These  two  sheel  s  are 
laid  aside,  with  the  one  containing  less  oil  on 
toj .  The  next  oiled  sheet  is  laid  on  these,  thus 
besmearing  the  third  sheet  perfectly,  thus  the 
pile  increases  When  all  are  oiled  the  sheets 
aresoieadon  poles  or  strips  of  boards  where 
they  will  not  touch  one  another,  until  perfect¬ 
ly  dry.  If  at  all  sticky  they  must  lie  kept 
apart,  l  >ne  boy  will  prepare  a  vast  amount 
of  paj  er  in  one  day.  It  is  as  well  not  to  pre¬ 
pare  too  much  at  once,  as  sometimes  the  sheets 


his  overcoat  in-doors  and  taking  it  off  when  he 
goes  out  in  the  open  air.”  We  cannot  agreo 
with  the  above,  from  our  respected  contempo¬ 
rary,  the  Michigan  Farmer.  The  simile  is 
not  a  good  one.  Houses  are  warmed  artifi¬ 
cially,  How  are  we  to  keep  the  stable  so 
warm  in  very  cold  weather  that  the  horses 
mav  be  comfortable  without  blankets !  The 
exercise  from  traveling  in  the  coldest  of 
weather  keeps  a  liorso  sufficiently  warm.  It 
is  better  to  have  an  extra  blanket  or  an  extrn- 
heavy|blanket  to  cover  him  while  standing  out- 
of-doors. 


arring  the  trees.  The  Rural  has  tried  al¬ 
most  every  supposed  remedy  to  drive  away  or 
kill  this  pest,  and,  although  we  have  thought 
that  some  success  has  attended  some  of  these 
experiments,  later  observations  have  proven 
them  practically  ineffectual.  If  you  want 
plums  you  must  jar  the  trees.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  raise  plums  in 
large  quantifies,  and  plums  that  usually  take 
premiums  at  all  the  fairs  where  we  have  seen 
them  on  exhibition.  They  keep  one  man,  as 
we  learn,  whose  exclusive  business  it  is  to  at¬ 
tend  to  half  an  acre  for  two  months.  He 
spreads  cloths  under  them  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  and  a  sudden  blow  on  the  tree  with  a 
mallet  jai’s  the  curculios  down  on  the  cloths, 
when  they  are  gathered  up  and  destroyed. 


In  Mr.  Russell’s  paper,  read  before  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  he  says  that  the  cactus  is 
always  present  in  Central  America — some¬ 
times  inconveniently  so.  It  forms  a  positive 


Pumpkins  &  Squash- 
ES. — An  excellent  ar-  -—-v'- 

tide  on  pumpkins  and  4  * 

squashes  is  given  in  —  '  ?» 

the  Now  York  Times,  'Wl'. 

from  which  we  make  a  •• 

few  notes:  The  pump- 

kin  is  an  undignified  ^ 

vagrant  product,  of  the  fc; 

farm.  It  is  a  sort  of  a 
hanger-on,  taking  the 
leavings  of  the  first  ta- 
ble,  the  scraps,  ns  it 
were,  which  a  re  cast  out 
and  become  the  inher¬ 
itance  of  the  casual 
tramp.  For  as  no  one 
ever  thought  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  pet  meal  for  a 
wandering  tramp,  so  no 
farmer  ever  thinks  of 
providing  a  special  plot 
or  3eld  and  manuring 
it  for  a  crop  of  pump¬ 
kins.  This  slighted 
and  ill  used  vegetable  is 

made  a  mere  parasite  ^ 

of  the  corn  crop.  This  'ys 

is  unjust  to  the  corn 
and  unfair  to  the 
pumpkin,  because  the 
corn  is  robbed  and  the 
pumpkin  is  stinted,  if  '  v 

not  starved.  It  becomes 
a  quest  ion  in  such  a  case 
if  anything  is  gained; 
if  the  pumpkins  pro¬ 
duced  are  grown  at  the 

expense  of  the  corn,  and  if  the  corn  is  not 
mulcted  of  precisely  what  the  other  crop  has 
procured — if,  in  fact,  we  have  not  merely 
“  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul.”  .....  A 
neighbor  once  proudly  pointed  out  to  the 
writer  a  vine  that  had  run  over  40  feet.  Here 
was  an  extraordinary  vine.  That  was  true, 
but  it  was  nothing  but  a  vine,  with  no  pump¬ 
kins  whatever  about  It.  It  had  plenty  of 
small  blossoms  on  the  v  iuo;  in  fact,  it  was  gor¬ 
geous  in  that,  respect,  but  in  respect  of  fruit  it 
was  a  complete  failure.  It  is  a  habit  of  this 


SHORT-HORN  BULL,  PRINCE  ALFRED. 

fence,  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  West¬ 
ern  man  who  wanted  a  fence  “  horse  high,  hull 
strong,  and  pig  tight.”  No  animal  ever  bites 
a  cactus;  sometimes  they  bloom  magnificent¬ 
ly,  and  some  of  the  species  bloom  at  night.  A 
species  of  upright,  columnar  growth  is  used  to 
make  corrals  for  cattle,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  stems  crowd  together,  formiug 
a  solid  wall  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness.  If  it 
is  too  high,  the  tops  are  cut  off,  and  then  the 
plants  bloom  all  over  with  gorgeous  scarlet 
flowers. 


become  glued  together  if  stored  in  too  large 
bulk. 


. Mr.  Steams,  of  Michigan,  has 

perfect  success  in  keeping  celery  by  placing  it 
in  boxes,  first  a  layer  of  roots  and  then  of 
moss,  alternating  until  Hie  box  is  full,  then 
standing  tha  box  on  end,  roots  down.  Prof, 
Beal  indorses  this  method  as  a  perfect  success. 
This  we  learn  from  the  excellent  Michigan 

Fanner . .  4  Worry  is  the  mi 'dew 

of  life;”  and  “This  world  belongs  to  the  ener¬ 
getic,”  are  two  good  aphorisms  to  bear  in 
mind . Voltaire,  who  is  not  al¬ 

ways  to  be  trusted,  spoke  of  a  physician  as  “a 
man  who  poms  drugs  of  which  he  knows li I  tie 
into  bodiesof  which  he  knows  less.”  .... 
Dr.  Sturtevant  should  not  think  very  lightly 
of  the  wild  blackberry.  He  owes  the  first 
mention  of  his  name  in  print  to  the  editor  of 
1  he  Farm  ington  ( 1  azotto,  who  con  nnented  u  pon 
some  wild  black  l  errios  sent  to  him  by  the 
Doctor,  m  'asurin"  three  and  one  eighth  inches 

long . .  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  1  hat  it 

docs  not  take  a  provision  dealer  mori  than 
forty-eight  hours  lo  find  out  whether  a  partic¬ 
ular  mark  means  good  or  poor  fruit;  and, 
while  the  good  is  engaged  two  days  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  poi  r  will  remain  piled  up  waiting 
for  the  hawkirs.  Ihe  taste  of  thj  people  is 
being  educated.  .....  Col.  John  B. 
Moore  does  not  pity  any  man  who  loses  peach 
trees  from  borers.  He  used  to  hav*  many, 
but  now  scrapes  away  the  earth  from  the  roots 
and  puts  on  whali'-oil  -oap  in  the  Spi  ing,  and 
again  the  first  of  Jtdy.  .....  The 
venerable  M.  P.  Wilder  carries  nil  the  time 
two  camel's- hair  brushtvr  n  his  pocket  so  as 
always  to  be  ready  to  ti  ansf  rrtho  pillen  from 
the  flowers  of  one  plan h  to  1,1  tose  of  r  nother.  . 

.  .  .  .  During  a  ioso  discussion  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Foeiety,  Mr. 
Wilder  was  designated  l  y  «■  x-President  Hayes 
as  himself  a  jwpetuul  blooming  ro?e. 


Col.  Wilder  says  that  the  Buffum  Pear 
should  bo  picked  early.  It  was  pronounced 
by  A.  J.  Downing  nearly  as  good  as  the 
Scokel.  Col.  Wilder  has  trees  of  the  Buffum 
that  produce  on  an  average  not  less  than  five 
barrels,  and  one  tree  has  borne  32  bushels.  lie 
thinks  the  Crescent  Seedling  Strawberry 
pretty  good  when  one  can  get  no  other.  .  . 

.  .  .  Mr.  Moore  thinks  that  if  he  were 
planting  only  six  kinds  of  pears,  Dana’s  Hovey 

would  be  one . Mr.  Hovey  thinks 

there  are  few'  pears  equal  to  the  Sheldon.  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hunt  says  that  on  a  hillside  he 
never  fails  to  get  a  crop  of  raspberries,  al¬ 
though  this  berry  fails  on  low  luuds.  .  .  . 

.  .  President  T.  T.  Lyon  (Michigan)  names 
the  following  as  the  best  strawberries: — 1st, 
Bid  well;  2nd,  Cumberland  Triumph;  3rd,  Sen 
eca  Queen;  4th,  Shurpless;  5th,  Miner’s  Great 
Prolific;  0th,  Champion,  or  (which  is  the  same) 
Windsor  Chief. 

Dr.  Jlexamer  (New  York)  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  list: — Most  productive:  Crescent,  Cham¬ 
pion,  Captain  Jack,  Cumberland  Triumph, 
Miner's,  Glendale.  Largest:  Sharpies®,  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln.  Best  quality:  Black  Defi¬ 
ance,  Lennig’s  White,  President  Wilder,  Her- 
vey  Davis,  Marvin,  Cumberland. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  names  Sharpless,  Nicanor, 
Cumberland  Triumph,  Wilson  or  Crescent, 
Kentucky  cr  Windsor  Chief,  and  Charles 
Downing. 

The  above  lists  are  furnished  to  Green’s 
Fruit  Grower. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Green  remarks,  with  truth  as 
applied  to  many,  that  the  nurseryman  is  ever 
a  busy  num.  II is  werk  is  never  done,  and  his 
pillow  often  supports  a  weary  head,  on  which 
very  likely  curses  hav  t  fallen  for  which  lie  is 
not  responsible,  for  but  few  of  the  musses  who 
buy  his  trees  know  how  to  care  for  them,  and 
many  who  do  know  how  are  too  lazy. 


California* 

Eureka,  Humboldt  Co.,  Dec.  It. — Anun- 
usally  prosperous  year  is  t  Rawing  to  a  close 
with  us  in  North*  rn  Califoi  nia.  Farmers  are 
feeling  well  both!  n  spiriis  and  pocket.  Good 
crops  aud  good  times — iiicnyy  In  abundance 
makes  good  prices  for  prodl  ice.  1 'eta toes,  ap¬ 
ples,  barley  and  buy  are  ti  e  principal  crops 


“Stables  should  be  warm  enough  so  that 
horses  may  bo  comfortable  without  blankets; 
then  the  blankets  will  do  good  service  as  cov¬ 
erings  when  the  animal  is  left  standing  out  in 
the  street.  The  practice  of  covering  a  horse 
with  a  blanket  in  the  stable,  to  be  removed  as 
soon  as  he  is  taken  out,  is  like  a  man  wearing 


To  prepare  the  oiled  paper  for  protecting 
plants  sent  by  muil,  Mr.  Green  purchases  very 


to  market  early  and  rapidly.  Prairie  hay 
eight  dollars  per  ton  ;  corn,  70  cents  ;oats,  45c; 
wheat  $1.10  ;  coal  15c.  per  bushel  ;  eggs,  25c  : 
butter  30c  ;  1200  children  in  school ;  6000  peo¬ 
ple-  or.  B. 

Michigan. 

Mendon,  St.  J osepb  Co. ,  Dec.  1 7.-T  received  a 
small  White  Elephant  potato  which  was  cut 
to  single  eyes,  making  sixteen  pieces,  planted 
one  eye  in  a  hill  16  in.  apart.  Fifteen  hills 
came  up.  which  yielded  34Wf  lbs.  of  very  nice 
tubers.  A  few  were  baked  and  pronounced 
splendid.  I  value  them  highly.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Oats  grew  rank  and  lodged  badly,  but 
I  thrashed  15  lbs.  from  two  packages  of  seed  ; 
they  are  a  heavy  oat,  I  like  them  and  shall  try 
them  again.  More  than  half  of  the  asparagus 
seed  failed  to  grow,  but  what  I  have  is  doing 
well.  The  flowers  from  the  seed  sent  were 
very  nice  I  consider  the  seeds  worth  the 
price  of  the  Rural,  but  I  can  ha  rdly  estimate 
the  great  value  the  Rural  is  to  me.  o.  a.  a. 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Dec.  17.— 
We  are  having  a  very  open  Winter  so  far, 
but  very  little  snow.  The  ground  has  been 
frozen  so  that  it  would  bear  a  team  only  for  a 
few  days.  Plenty  of  rain.  Wheat  got  a  good 
top,  but  looks  somewhat  yellow  at,  present. 
Corn  was  a  fair  crop,  considering  the  long 
drought.  Oats  good  Potatoes  rather  scarce, 
they  brought  a  good  price  in  the  Fall.  Butter 
20  cents.  Eggs  scarce  :  worth  22  cts.  a  doz. 
Buckwheat  a  total  failure.  s.  m.  s. 

Jloniniia. 

Stevensville,  Missoula  Co..  Dec.  15,— The 
small  White  Elephant  Potato  I  received  from 
you  last  Spring  contained  19  eyes.  I  planted 
them  in  one  row.  one  eye  in  a  place,  about  IS 
inches  apart,  making  19  hills,  Thev  did  not 
grow  well  in  the  fore  part  of  season  as  the 
ground  was  too  dry.  It  was  not  manured. 
They  received  no  unusual  cultivation— were 
plowed  once,  hoed  twice,  irrigated  twice. 
Four  hills  were  accidentally  plowed  up  from 
which  no  potatoes  grew.  From  the  15  hills  I 
dug  84  pounds  of  tubers.  The  two  largest 
weighed  exactly  seven  pounds. — exactly  t.hree- 
and- one-half  pounds  each.  The  ten  largest 
weighed  20  pounds  ;  the  20  largest  32  pounds  : 
the  30  largest,  40  pounds,  and  the  40  largest 
ju«t  50  pounds.  The  handful  of  Washington 
Oats  I  received  from  you  l  planted  in  t.wo 
drills  about  one  foot  apart,  the  kernels  from 
three  to  six  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  The 
oats  were  hoed  once,  and  irrigated  twice  :  no 
manure  was  used.  There  was  considerable 
smut.  The  blackbirds  took  a  great  many. 
Those  working  for  me  said  not  fewer  than  t  n 
pounds  were  wasted  in  various  way.  I  ha  ve 
thrashed  and  saved  101  pounds  of  good,  clean 
Washington  Oats,  Thev  are  as  early  ns  the 
common  oat.  I  like  them  better  because  they 
are  more  plump.  To  prevent  smut  the  seed 
should  be  vitrioled,  R.  Parkhurst. 

Ohio. 

Coe  Rtdoe,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Dec.  20,— The 
White  Elephant  Potato  was  cut  into  pieces 
of  one  eve  each,  and  they  were  placed  in  a 
box  of  sand  and  leaf  mold,  in  a  hot- bed,  on 
April  4,  and  after  they  were  well  rooted  they 
were  potted  in  four-inch  pots.  The  stalks  as 
they  grew'  were  cut  into  pieces  of  one  bud 
each,  and  propagated  as  florists  propagate 
plants.  When  rooted  they  were  pricked  out 
in  shallow'  boxes  of  soil  about  two  inches 
apart,  and  were  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  about  June  1,  making  about  240  hills 
in  all,  planted  one  foot  opart  in  the  row,  the 
rows  two-and-one-half  feet  apart,  in  good 
gravelly  soil,  well  manured.  I  dug  on  Octo¬ 
ber  fit.h  208^  lbs  of  tubers.  One  weighed  27 
ounces;  some  were  quite  small.  Owing  to 
the  extremely  dry  weather  and  the  cuttings 
being  planted  shallow,  there  was  not  more 
than  one-third  of  what  there  should  have 
been.  The  tops  were  not  entirely  ripe  when 
dug.  T  think  perhaps  the  Elephant  will  be  a 
good  potato,  but  one  season  as  dry  as  the  past 
is  not  enough  to  test  it  thoroughly.  One  good 
thing  about  tbe  potatoes  is  that  they  grow 
close  together  in  the  hill,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  St  Patrick  and  others.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Oats  were  sown  the  first  w  eek  in  May,  in 
rich,  sandy  soil.  They  lodged  badly.  After 
the  turkeys  and  mice  had  got  their  share  T 
had  one  pound  of  seed;  they  smutted  some¬ 
what.  I  planted  the  Rural  Branching  Sor¬ 
ghum  on  rich,  sandy  soil;  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  seed  came  up;  it  grew  about 
seven  feet  high.  I  was  intending  to  have  it 
made  into  sirup,  but  when  1  came  to  cut  it 
there  was  scarcely  any  juice  in  the  stalks,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  branches  and  some  green  stalks. 
[We  never  recommended  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum  for  sirup-making,  knowing  quite 
well  that  several  other  varieties  of  sorghum 
excelled  it  for  this  purposo.  It  is  as  a  fodder 
plant  only  that  we  recommend  it. — Ens.] 

It  was  too  ripe,  I  think.  I  don’t  think  it  will 
pay  for  making  into  sirup,  as  there  are  much 
better  varieties.  I  did  not  try  it  for  fodder. 
Several  heads  of  seed  ripened,  but  the  spar¬ 
rows  took  the  best  of  it.  The  asparagus  has 
done  well:  from  the  name  I  should  think 
the  “Giant  Purple  Dutch  ”  is  the  same  that 


James  Vick  sends  out  as  Giant  Ulm,  which  is 
an  excellent  variety.  [They  are  not  the  same, 
however. — Eds.  ]  From  the  packet  of  dianthus 
I  got  12  plants  of  Japan  pinks,  one  carnation  or 
picotee  and  three  plants  that  look  like  the 
Florists’  or  Paisley  Pink.  From  the  packet 
of  carnations  and  picoteos  wo  had  seven  car¬ 
nations  or  picotees  and  11  Japan  Pinks.  The 
Japan  Pinks  have  flowered  and  are  good  vari¬ 
eties.  The  carnations,  picotees  and  Paisley 
Pinks  have  not  bloomed  yet.  Altogether,  we 
have  been  well  pleased  with  Rural  seeds,  and 
and  also  with  the  Rt/tia  l.  A.  M.  Coe. 

Prnnsyl vnnln 

Brodheapsvillk,  Monroe  Co.,  Dec.  14.— 
My  White  Elephant  was  cut  in  six  pieces  and 
planted  in  six  hills;  but  owing  to  the  very  se¬ 
vere  drought  it  did  not  yield  very  well — only 
about  eight  pounds,  mostly  small.  One  thing 
I  noticed,  the  bugs  did  not  trouble  the  plants. 
I  found  n  few  on  w'hen  the  Hants  were  small; 
these  I  killed  und  was  not  troubled  with  any 
more.  Early  Rose  and  other  varieties  they 
nearly  destroyed.  Many  wells  and  springs  are 
dry  yet,  causing  much  trouble  to  many  farm 
ere.  Wheat  and  hay  crops  were  quite  good; 
com,  rye  and  potatoes  very  poor;  buckwheat 
almost  a  failure.  Prices  of  everything  high; 
Wheat,  $1.40  @1.50  per  nushel;  rye.  $1 ;  corn, 
80c. ;  buckwheat,  $1;  potatoes,  85c.;  butter, 
30c. ;  eggs,  30c.,  — good  for  those  who  have  any 
thing  to  sell.  e.  p.  a 

Saegkrtown,  Crawford  Co.,  Dec.  19.— We 
are  having  splendid  Winter  weather  now.  No 
snow;  ground  frozen  hard;  but  it  is  pleasant 
getting  around.  My  little  Elephant  had  eight 
eyes,  and  I  planted  it  in  eight  hills  on  very 
dry,  gravelly  soil,  so  it  did  not  have  a  very 
good  chance;  but  1  had  11  pounds  of  tubers. 
The  Washington  Oats  grew  finely  but  smut¬ 
ted  badly.  Our  crops  were  all  reasonably  good 
and  commanded  a  fair  price:  Wheat,  $1.40; 
corn,  75c.;  potatoes.  75@80c. ;  oats,  50c.;  hay, 
$10  per  ton  at  the  barn;  pork,  7%c.  per 
pound.  D.'A.  k. 

Vermont 

Vernon,  Windham  Co.,  Dec.  17.— The 
White  Elephant  Potato  I  cut  into  10  pieces, 
which  made  as  manv  hills.  When  I  dug  them 
a  few  had  rotted.  I  have  saved  nine  pounds 
at  this  writing,  although  about  half  of  the 
yield  have  decayed.  The  Washington  Oats 
grew  find  v,  but  were  partially  destroyed  by 
a  storm  when  in  the  milk,  I  sowed  a  piece 
of  land  to  Mold’s  Ennobled  Oats:  when  in  the 
milk  these,  too,  were  badly  lodged  by  a  hail 
storm,  but  I  harvested  2  5  32  bushels,  which 
weigh  80  pounds  per  bushel— yield  at  the 
rate  of  80  bushels  per  acre.  j.  e.  a. 

Washington  Territory. 

Dwamish,  King  Co  ,  Dec.  18  — The  climate 
in  this  country  is  not  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  ;  only  six 
stalks  came  up  from  the  seed  ;  and  they  did  not 
grow  over  a  foofcin  bight.  The  White  Elephant 
Potato  did  very  well  ;  mine  had  nine  eyes,  and 
I  cut  it  it  nine  pieces,  and  put  one  in  a  hill 
and  dug  22  pounds  of  very  nice  tubers.  The 
Washington  Oats  wore  also  quite  a  success  ; 
they  grew  to  the  hight  of  six  feet  had  very 
large  straw  and  stood  up  well  until  ripe.  I 
saved  ten  pounds  of  fine,  plump  oats.  The 
flower  seeds  did  not  come  up.  The  asparagus 
came  up  very  well.  Crops  in  general  were 
good  throughout  this  country,  e.  l.  r. 

Wisconsin, 

Greenfield,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Dec.,  20. — The 
[last  season  was  very  wet  and  cold  in  the  first 
part  and  wet  and  warm  later  on,  but  the 
farmers  are  very  well  content  with  the  sea- 
Bon.  My  little  White  Elephant  increased  to 
a  peek.  The  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  seed, 
all  rotted  except  one  hill  that  ripened  its  seed 
but  some  horses  got  at  it  and  ate  it  up.  The 
Washington  Oats  were  the  best  show  of  oats 
I  ever  saw ;  although  planted  late  they 
yielded  half  a  bushel  weighing  14  pounds. 
The  asparagus  came  up  niceJy,  but  owing  to 
the  wet  did  not  make  a  large  growth.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  was  the  first  paper 
I  ever  subscribed  for  ;  that  was  more  than  30 
years  ago.  1  have  taken  a  great  many  ditfer- 
ent  ones  since,  but  1  think  the  Rural  lieats 
them  all.  One  word  to  the  Rural  family: 
Without  much  effort  I  have  sent  two  new 
subscribers.  Now  if  all  the  family  will  do 
likewise,  we  will  have  a  paper  that  will  dis¬ 
tance  all  competitors.  a.  l.  s. 

[Should  our  other  subscribers  follow  so  ex¬ 
cellent  an  example  we  shall  certainly  do  our 
share  towards  realizing  our  friend’s  promise. 
Eds.] 

Menomonee,  Dunn  Co.,  Dec.  19.— The  En¬ 
nobled  Oats  rusted  badly,  but  the  straw  was 
stiff  and  stood  well.  Last  Spring  I  sowed  the 
seed  I  saved  from  them,  and  never  had  better 
oats.  I  think  them  “number  One”  for  this 
timbered  land.  The  mangold  did  well,  I  had 
seven  bushels  from  the  seed  sent  me.  The 
Blount’s  Prolific  Corn  I  planted  in  my  garden. 

It  grew  to  lie  very  large  but  did  not  ripen. 

It  induced  me,  however,  to  send  for  some  seed 
last  Spring;  I  also  sent  for  some  Chester  Mam¬ 
moth.  I  planted  both  on  June  Grass  sod 
on  May  the  9th,  1881, 'three  kernels  in  a  hill 


three  by  four  feet  apart.  There  was  about 
one-fourth  of  an  acre — half  of  it  being  given 
to  each  sort.  The  Blount  Prolific  ripened 
September  15.  It  Is  rightly  named :  it  bad 
three  to  five  ears  well  filled  on  a  stalk;  one 
stalk  bad  eight  ears,  but  they  did  not  all  fill. 
The  Mammoth  had  generally  only  one  ear, 
rarely  two;  but  they  were  very  large.  One 
ear  measured  18  inches  in  length  and  had  18 
rows — good,  sound  corn.  It  ripened  at  fhe 
same  time  as  the  Prolific.  From  both  I  had 
40  bushels.  Ears  of  both  were  about  tbe 
same.  We  had  a  very  wet  time  from  the  last 
week  in  August  until  the  third  week  in 
October,  which  kept  Fall  work  hack.  The 
cow-peas  grew  to  cover  the  ground,  but  did 
not  ripen  seed,  Tbe  flower  seed  did  not  ger¬ 
minate.  So  much  for  1880.  Now  for  1881 ;  The 
Washington  Oats  did  well;  I  sowed  them  on 
good  garden  soil ;  they  stood  well;  straw  good: 
but  the  small  birds  like  them  too  well  to  be 
profitable  for  this  country.  The  White  Ele¬ 
phant  Pot  *  to  had  1 1  eyes ;  I  cut  it  into  1 1  pieces 
and  planted  them  in  11  hills,  and  obtained  a 
good  bushel  of  tubers  by  measure;  one  meas¬ 
ured  13  inches  in  length  and  12  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  asparagus  grew  well ;  I  have  a 
fine  bed  of  it  -I  think  every  seed  grew.  Some 
of  the  flower  seeds  grew  and  did  well;  some 
of  t.lie  pinks  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  and  I 
have  seen  a  good  many,  hut  never  such  Hue 
ones  Could  not  get  along  without  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  e.  w. 

[Thanks  lor  tbe  above  report.  It  answers 
many  questions  we  have  received  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  the  above  mentioned  varieties  of  field  corn 
would  mature  so  far  North.  We  should 
much  like  to  see  the  ear  of  Chester  County 
Mammoth  measuring  18  inches  in  length. — 
Eds.] 


(ihc  (fitter bi 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  tbe  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  ] 


DIARRHEA  IN  A  nORSE. 

J.  A.  W,,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  a  mare  with 
foal  that  has  been  troubled  with  diarrhea  for 
a  month:  all  remedies  known  to  him  have 
failed,  and  he  asks  what  treatment  would  he 
likely  to  succeed. 

Ans. — There  are  practically  three  forms  of 
this  disease— superpurgation, diarrhea  and  dys¬ 
entery — and  each  is  best  remedied  by  a 
special  line  of  treatment.  From  the  lack  of 
full  information  as  to  the  aause  and  symp 
toms  in  the  present  case,  it  is  doubtful  to 
which  form  to  assign  it.  The  principal  causes 
of  the  malady  are  over  exertion,  exposure  to 
cold,  drinking  too  freely  of  cold  water,  and 
heavy  doses  of  physic.  To  whichever  of  these 
causes  the  present  disease  may  be  due  and 
whatever  form  it  may  have  assumed,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  treatment  must  do  good  mid  cannot 
do  harm.  Give  every  two  hours:  prepared 
chalk,  half  an  ounce;  catechu  powder,  one 
drachm;  powdered  opium,  ten  grains;  tinc¬ 
ture  of  ginger,  one  ounce.  Mix  and  give  as  a 
djrench.  During  the  action  of  the  remedy  tbe 
body  must  be  kept,  warm  by  proper  clothing 
ami  the  legs  should  be  encased  in  flannel  ban¬ 
dages  previously  made  hot  before  tbe  fire  a  d 
renewed  when  cold,  in  cases  of  protracted 
diarrhea,  rice  water  is  an  excellent  drink  and 
the  liberal  use  of  charcoal  has  a  very  benefic¬ 
ial  effect.  A  nutritious  diet  should  always  be 
given  in  cases  of  prostration  and  debility. 

A  BUSHEL  BOX  OF  APPLES. 

IF.  C.  G.,  Mentor,  0.,  asks  what  should  be  the 
dimensions  of  a  box  to  hold  a  bushel  of  apples, 
even  full,  so  that  one  box  could  be  placed  on 
another  without  bruising  the  contents, 

Ans. — A  heaped  bushel  contains  2,750  cubic 
inches.  A  box  18j-j  inches  long  15  wide  and 
10  deep  will  hold  exactly  a  heaped  bushel.  If 
made  in  the  manner  here  shown  one  can  be 
placed  upon  another  and  leave  a  small  air 
space.  The  boxes  should  lie  made  of  narrow 
5^- inch  strips,  with  spaces  of  one  inch  between 
them.. 


APPLE  BOX.— FIG.  5. 

The  engraving  shows  how  the  side  of  the 
box  is  made,  all  that  is  required  is  to  make 
two  sides  in  this  way  and  then  put  on  the  ends 
and  the  bottom  in  the  same  style.  Hand  holes 
should  be  cut  in  tbe  ends  in  the  top  strip  to 
lift  them  by.  In  setting  one  box  upon  another 
the  feet  of  one  rest  upon  the  tops  of  the  posts 
in  the  lower  one.  The  boxes  made  even  full 
will  hold  just  one  heaped  bushel  In  cutting 


the  pieces,  the  end  strips  should  be  made  1 
inch  longer  than  the  above  measure,  that  is, 
16)^  inches,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  lap  of  three, 
quarters  of  n  inch  on  each  side.  If  made 
of  one-inch  stuff  the  said  strips  should  be  cut 
17  inches  long. 

BURRY  WOOL  :  SHODDY. 

“A  Reader,"  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  asks,  1,  how 
to  get  rid  of  burrs  in  wool  ;  2,  whether  cheap 
clothing  is  made  of  rags,  domestic  and  im¬ 
ported. 

Ans — 1,  The  only  way  to  get  burrs  and 
other  hooked  seeds  from  wool  is  to  put  the 
wool  through  a  burr-picki  ng  machine,  which 
separates  them  by  a  process  of  carding.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  the  manufacturer,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  processes  in  cleaning  the  wool 
for  making  yarn  and  doth.  Burry  wool  sells 
at  a  reduced  price  because  of  the  cost  and 
waste  incident  to  this  process.  2,  A  vast 
quantity  of  old  rag's  ;  or,  as  they  are  called, 
“shoddy”  is  used  up  in  the  manufacture  of  in¬ 
ferior  clothing  and  some  of  the  highest  priced 
woolen  goods  contain  some  shoddy.  There 
are  hundreds  of  factories  in  this  country 
which  use  nothing  else  and  some  faint  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  material  may  be  gathered 
from  a  visit  to  such  a  factory  in  which  the 
foul  odors  from  the  filthy  rags  which  have 
seen  service  in  the  most  wretched  places  are 
almost  insupportable. 

GAS  LIME. 

C.  Ill  I'.,  Stratford,  Canada,  asks  what  shall 
he  do  with  gas  lime  to  render  it  a  fertilizer, 
and  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  on  a  stiff 
clay  soil. 

Ans. — Fresh  gas  lime  contains  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  it  removes  from  the  gas  as 
this  is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  it  with 
water,  and  in  the  state  known  as  milk  of  lime; 
it  also  removes  the  carbonic  aeid  from  the 
gas,  and,  combining  with  this,  b  comes  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  This  carbonate  of  lime  holds 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  loosely  mingled 
with  irs  moisture.  As  it  dries  the  sulphuret¬ 
ted  hydrogen  evaporates  with  (lie  moisture, 
and  after  six  or  eight  months  the  lime  is 
wholly  freed  from  this  poisonous  gas.  It  is 
then  in  the  condition  of  mild  lime,  having  lost 
its  causticity  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid. 
Its  effects  upon  soils  then  are  a  boost  wholly 
mechanical,  excepting  to  some  extent  that  the 
lime  contains  some  sulphate  derived  from  com¬ 
bination  with  sulphuric  acid  produced  from 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  For  use  upon  a 
stiff  clay  soil,  or  upon  a  light  sand,  gas  lime, 
purified  by  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
would  h  ive  a  beneficial  effect,  but  would  not 
be  equal  to  pure  lime. 

A  MARYLAND  COLONY. 

A.  IS.,  Plank  Road,  N.  Y.,  referring  to  a 
notice  of  Clej  Grange  Colony,  Worchester 
Co.,  Maryland,  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Rural, 
asks,  1,  is  the  land  cleared  or  forest;  2,  the 
] i rice  per  acre:  3,  the  fare  to  the  settlement 
from  this  city  by  steamer,  and  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  the  cheapest  route ;  4,  what  are  the 
markets  for  the  produce  of  the  settlement. 

Ans. — 1.  The  land  is  about  half  cleared.  Set¬ 
tlers  can  obtain  land  either  entirely  c  eared, 
partly  cleared,  or  altogether  under  timber,  to 
suit  their  wishes  or  means.  2.  The  price  will 
range  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre,  according  to 
location  ami  improvements.  I  f  desired,  it  can 
lie  bought  partly  on  tithe,  with  interest  at  six 
per  cent,  ou  the  unpaid  purchase  money.  3. 
The  fare  for  the  round  trip,  to  and  from  the 
colony,  by  the  Old  Dominion  steamship  line 
from  this  city  is  $4.30.  The  fare  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  $5.  4.  New  York,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia. 

QUACK  GRASS  AND  BERMUDA  GRASS. 

N.,  Nashville,  Venn  ,  asks  for  descriptions 
of  Quack  Grass  and  Bermuda  Grass,  if  they 
are  not  the  same. 

Ans. — They  are  very  different.  Quack  is 
really  a  wheat,  each  culm  bearing  a  single 
spike,  as  shown  in  our  illustration  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Bermuda  Grass  bears  from  three  to  five 
spikes  to  a  culm — the  flowers  are  small  and 
closely  set.  The  flowering  stalks  or  culms  are 
only  about  a  foot  high,  while  those  of  “Quack” 
are  several  feet,  according  to  soil.  We  need 
not  enter  into  particulars.  See  the  illustra¬ 
tions  referred  to.  W e  shall  ere  long  present 
engravings,  from  nature,  of  the  Bermuda. 

Miscellaneous. 

S,  M.  J.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  asks,  how  the 
nutritive  ratio  is  obtained  in  the  German  feed¬ 
ing  experiments;  2,  what  is  the  price  of 
muriate  of  potash  in  this  city  and  who  is  a  re¬ 
liable  party  from  whom  it  can  be  obtained. 

Ans. — J.  The  normal  nutritive  ratio  as  fixed 
by  the  German  chemists  is  one  of  flesh-form¬ 
ers,  albuminoids,  nitrogenous  matters,  pro¬ 
tein,  or  whatever  these  may  be  called,  to  five 
or  six  of  carbo-hydrates,  fat- formers,  or  oil, 
starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  digestible  cellulose. 

If  a  substance  contains  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
former  and  40  to  48  of  the  latter  the  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  is  one  to  five  or  six,  and  such  a  food 
is  considered  as  a  perfectly  balanced  food.  If 
it  has  five  of  the  former  and  60  of  the  lat- 
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ter  the  ratio  is  one  to  13  which  is  too  high 
in  carbo-hydrates  or  too  low  in  albuminoids 
and  such  a  food  requires  a  mixture  of  some 
substance  having  an  opposite  ratio,  such  as 
16  of  one  and  48  of  another  which  makes  a 
ratio  of  one  to  three.  By  mixing  two  parts 
of  this  to  one  of  the  other  we  have  three  to 
18,  a  nutritive  ratio  of  one  to  six.  3.  Muriate 
of  potash  is  worth  about  4t£e  a  pound,  and  it 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Mapes  Formula 
Co.,  168  Front  Street,  or  .1,  H.  Baker  &  Bro., 
215  Pearl  Street,  or  The  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co., 
84  Broad  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

W.  J.  R.,  Cedar  town  Go.  ,  asks,  t,  whether 
there  is  any  sort  of  pipe  cheaper  than  wrought 
iron,  for  conducting  water  from  a  hydraulic 
ram — the  water  to  be  used  for  irrigating  pur¬ 
poses  ;  2,  the  price  of  three-quarter  inch 
wrought  iron  pipe. 

Ans. — Avery  cheap  pipe  can  be  made  of 
small  logs  of  pine  bored  through  the  center 
with  an  auger  having  a  long  handle.  To  bore 
these  the  logs  are  fixed  on  a  frame  or  set  of 
tressels  and  the  auger  is  fitted  in  guides  so 
that  it  bores  directly  in  the  center.  The  log 
is  bored  half  way  from  each  end.  One  end 
of  the  log  is  tapered  and  the  other  is  reamed 
oat  to  receive  the  tapered  end  of  the  next  one 
and  the  joints  are  sealed  with  white  lead. 
Iron  pipe  is  not  safe,  as  the  oxidation  will  soon 
close  it,  especially  as  the  water  is  from  a  hy¬ 
draulic  ram  and  will  be  highly  charged  with 
air,  and  so  produce  much  rust  in  the  pipe. 
One-inch  pipes  have  been  frequently  closed 
with  rust  in  less  than  a  year’s  use.  One  inch 
wrought  iron  pipe  can  be  procured  in  New 
York  for  19  cents  plain,  and  28  cents  galvan¬ 
ized,  a  foot  wholesale,  from  which  there  is  a 
discount  of  50  per  cent  to  dealers  who  would 
probably  ask  the  “  list”  price  at  retail. 

P.  B,  P.,  Amenia ,  N.  Y.,  is  feeding  ground 
feed  to  30  milch  cows  aud,  being  three  miles 
from  a  mill,  wishes  to  grind  his  feed  at  home 
and  asks,  1,  what  would  be  the  best  power — 
a  windmill  on  his  barn?  2,  He  has  a  wheat 
field,  a  limestone  loam  in  good  heart,  and  he 
inquires  whether  Orchard  Grass  to  be  sown 
next  Spring  would  be  likely  to  thrive  on  it; 
3,  he  also  sends  two  heads  of  wheat  for  name. 

Ans. — l,  A  wind  mill  of  sufficient  power  to 
grind  feed  would  cost  as  much  as  a  steam  en¬ 
gine  and  more  than  a  two-horse  tread  power. 
The  last  is  the  best  and  most  convenient 
power  for  the  purpose  and  might  be  put  in  a 
shed  so  arranged  os  to  have  the  mill  in  it,  and 
to  have  a  belt  from  the  power  to  go  into  the 
barn  to  run  a  thrashing  machine.  2.  Orchard 
Grass  thrives  well  on  any  good  soil,  but  it 
would  be  most  satisfactory  when  mixed  with 
clover ;  1^  bushel  (20  pounds)  of  Orchard 
Grass  and  eight  pounds  of  clover  seed  per 
acre  would  be  a  good  seeding.  3.  The  wheat 
looks  like  “Swamp,”  sent  out  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  Washington. 

J.  L.  S.  Lanark,  TIL,  asks,  1,  what  rules 
will  govern  the  decision  as  to  the  best  crops 
from  our  next  Free  Seed  Distribution  ;  3,  a 
description  of  the  dent  and  fli  nt  varieties  of 
corn  to  be  sent  out  in  the  next  Distribution. 

Ans. — 1.  Merely  the  reports  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers  who  enter  the  contest  ;  we  reserve  the 
right  to  send  an  agent  to  examine  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  such  reports.  We  shall  explain  fully 
in  due  time.  2.  The  Rural  Heavy  Dent  (see 
illustration  from  naturo  in  Fair  Number  or 
Supplement)  is  a  late  coni.  But  it  will 
in  the  average  season  mature  as  far  north 
as  Lansing,  Michigan..  The  other  is  a  dull, 
bull  colored  flint  which  is  probably  as  thor¬ 
oughbred  as  any  corn  ever  offered.  It  has 
been  cultivated  in  the  Rural  family  for  26 
consecutive  years.  As  to  its  yield,  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  say  nothing.  It  will  mature  wherever 
the  flint  kinds  will  mature. 

.7.  G.  R.,  Sharon,  Conn.,  asks,  1,  will  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass  sown  at  the  middle  of  April  be 
ready  to  cut  by  J une  20 ;  2,  would  not  a  crop 
of  Hungarian  followed  by  one  of  sowed  com 
be  better  than  one  of  barley  or  oats;  3,  the 
name  of  a  specimen  of  oats  mailed  to  us. 

Ans. — 1.  No;  that  would  be  too  early  to 
sow  Hungarian  Grass  for  your  climate.  If 
sowed  in  May,  say  the  15th,  it  would  then  be 
ready  to  cut  by  July  15th.  It  should  lie  cut 
for  hay  jnst  after  the  heads  appear.  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass  was  sown  twice  at  the  Rural 
Farm  in  1881,  The  first  was  sown  May  12 
and  cut  J  uly  15.  The  second  was  sown  May 
24.  This  was  plowed  uuder  July  10.  2.  We 
could  not  answer  this  question.  It  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  season — whether  favorable  to 
one  or  the  other  and  the  needs  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  3.  The  oats  have  not  reached  us. 

E.  W.  S.,  Swoopes  Depot,  Va.,  asks,  1, 
whether  Bermuda  Grass  is  liked  by  cattle  and 
good  for  fattening  them ;  2,  is  it  an  annual  or 
perennial ;  3,  how  is  it  propagated  and  whore 
can  seeds  or  cuttings  be  obtained.  He  has 
aeen  red  clover  many  years  on  good  bottom 
land,  and  seven  J  ears  on  well  fertilized  up¬ 
land,  but  it  generally  stands  only  two  years 
thereabouts  on  the  latter. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes — yes.  2.  A  perennial.  8.  It 
does  not  seed  in  this  country.  It  is  propa¬ 


gated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  and  stems.  We 
shall  give  an  illustrated  article  ere  long  and 
tell  all  we  know  about  Bermuda  Grass.  No 
doubt  in  suitable  land  Red  Clover  reseeds 
tself  and  is  thus  continued  from  year  to  year. 

B.  F.  C.,  Manatee.,  Fla.,  asks,  1,  what 
kind  of  grapes  will  succeed  best  where  the 
mercury  ranges  from  34  to  96  degrees  above 
zero;  2,  where  can  seed  of  the  nutmeg  and 
cocoa  trees  be  obtained  for  germination. 

Ans. — The  varieties  belonging  to  the 
JEstivalis  or  Summer  grape  type  are  reported 
as  succeeding  best  in  South  Florida.  Of  this 
ciass  the  following  are  the  most  desirable: 
Black  July  or  Devereux,  Lenoir,  Long,  Nor¬ 
ton’s  Virginia,  Warren,  etc.  Several  varie¬ 
ties  of  foreign  grapes  are  also  said  to  have 
given  good  results  especially  the  Chasselas 
varieties  and  the  Black  Hamburg.  2.  We  do 
not  know. 

S.  L.,  Sharon  Center,  N.  Y.,  asks  for  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  different  methods  of  fastening 
cows  in  a  stable;  2,  whether  a  concrete  floor 
is  as  good  as  a  plank  one  for  cows  to  stand  on, 
and,  if  so,  how  to  make  one. 

Ans. — The  different  methods  of  fastening 
cows  will  soon  be  described  in  an  illustrated 
article,  to  which  you  are  refen-ed  for  a  reply 
to  your  request.  2.  A  concrete  floor  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  for  a  dairy  stable,  and  is  far 
better  than  plank  when  the  floor  must  rest 
upon  the  ground.  The  method  of  making  a 
concrete  floor  will  be  described  in  full  very 
soon. 

H.  M.  W.,  Georgetown,  Texas ,  asks  what 
breed  of  poultry  are  the  best  layers  and  sit¬ 
ters. 

Ans. — We  have  tried  nearly  all  breeds  of 
poultry  and  would  prefer  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
as  more  nearly  answering  the  above  require¬ 
ments  than  any  others.  Probably  the  Leg¬ 
horns  are  as  good  layers  as  any,  but  they  are 
not  good  sitters,  as  a  rule.  We  should  next 
choose  the  Brahmas  after  the  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Other  questions  will  be  answered 
later. 

T.  J.  R.,  Pulaski  Ohio.,  asks  whether  the 
dent  and  flint  coni  of  the  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  are  to  compete  against  each  other,  or 
each  kind  by  itself. 

Ans. — Each  applicant  should  state  his 
preference  in  his  application.  We  send  only 
one  kind — whichever  is  mentioned.  The 
yields  of  both  sorts  will  be  estimated  separ¬ 
ately. 

V.  S.  II.,  Marion ,  Va.,  asks  whether  we 
can  recommend  the  Ferguson  Bureau  Cream¬ 
ery. 

Ans. — The  Ferguson  Bureau  Creamery  is  a 
very  convenient  and  excellent  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  for  a  dairy.  We  have  no  reason  to 
change  the  good  opinion  we  once  expressed 
regarding  it,  after  about  two  years’  use  of 
one. 

R.  M.  A.,  Tecnmseh,  Neb.,  referring  to  a  late 
article  in  the  Rural  about  the  catalpa  tree, 
asks  where  can  seeds  be  obtained  and  at  what 
price. 

Ans. — Robert  Douglas  &  Sons,  of  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Hi.  About  #4  per  pound.  We  do  not 
understand  the  Inst  question  about  “signs”  and 
“  sowing  wheat.” 

L.  H.  M..  Iowa,  has  some  brood  sows  that 
eat  their  young,  and  he  asks  for  some  pre¬ 
ventive. 

Ans. — The  unnatural  habit  of  sows  devour¬ 
ing  their  pigs  seems  to  be  due  to  some  consti¬ 
tutional  defect.  The  habit  becomes  fixed,  and 
a  sow  that  does  it  once  will  do  it  always. 
Such  a  sow  should  be  fattened  and  made  into 
pork. 

G.  S.,  Carroll  City,  Iowa,  asks,  1,  would  not 
the  Rural  Heavy  Deut  Corn  be  better  feed  for 
stock  than  the  Thoroughbred  Flint  where  it 
will  giow;  2,  how  much  ground  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  grow  the  prize  crop  of  each  sort. 

Ans. — I.  Yes.  2.  One-fortieth  of  an  acre: 
33  feet  square. 

G.  T.  D.,  Greenfield,  III.,  asks  whether  there 
is  any  grass  that  will  prevent  the  washing 
away  of  the  soil  in  hollows  better  than  Blue 
Grass. 

Ans. — Yes:  Creeping  Wheat,  better  known 
as  Quack  Grass. 

C.  S..  Mellville  Cross,  Canada,  asks  whether 
we  would  send  him  some  pyrethrum  seed. 

Ans. — We  sent  out  all  we  had  some  time 
ago.  We  have  none  now. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  Dec.  31, 1881. 

C.  D.— A.  H.— N.  J.  S.-W.  H.  W.,  thanks,— A.  B.  A., 
thanks.— J.  H.  H.-  S.  B.  M.-J.  A.  W.— D.  W.  Z.— W.  G. 
W.,  Jr  — A.  J.  C.-G.  M.  C.-L.  A.  B.— B.  W.  P.-N.  S.— 
T.  D.  C.-G.  J.— K.  -A.  B.  A.-"  Southeastern  Ohio.”— 

E.  D.  C.-B.  S.— S.  B.  P.,  thanks.— D.  U.  S.— X.  R., 
thanks!:  see  Domestic  Economy.— J.  P.— L.  C.  G.— P. 

R.,  thanks  tor  offer.  Please  send  full  address  and 
oiler  of  Cuthbert  and  we  shall  add  It  to  the  premiums. 
— J.  W.  W.,  we  would  prefer  farm  or  garden  notes  of 
experience.— D.  A.  B.,  many  thanks.— C.  L.— J.  P.  A. 
T.  H.  B.-J.  F-A.  P.-X.-S.  S.  F.~J.  L.  S.-O.  N. 

F. — G.  A.  G.— G.  W,— T.  S.,  thanks  for  offer.— M.  S. 
T.— R.  M.  A.— B.  G.— G.  Wright,  thanks  for  sugges¬ 
tion.— C.  W.— H.  S.,  Cal.,  thanks.— G.  B.— W.  J.  B, 


Send  for  the  Supplement  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  This  will  be  sent  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  free  of  charge.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 

HI+IFk  Worth  of  Presents 

HI  Jaajl  offered \  to  all  subscribers 
who  produce  the  best  yields 

from  our  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  1882. 

The  Great  Farm  and  Rural  Journal  of  America. 


Fifth  Year  of  its  present  Management— 32nd  year 
of  its  age. 

For  the  North,  South,  East,  West. 

IT  KNOWS  NO  SECTIONAL  PREJUDICES. 

The  first  journal  to  have  established  an  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  its  readers. 

The  first  to  have  made  regular  free  seed  and  plant 
distributions  among  its  subscribers.  In  this  way  it 
is  conceded  to  ha  ve  introduced  many  of  the  most 
valuable  farm  and  garden  plants  in  cultivation. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  acknowledged  to  have  worked  a  new  era  in  rural  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  to  have  accomplished  incalculable  good  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
our  country. 

500  Original  Illustrations  Annually,  try,  Milk,  Butter,  Cheesej  Diseases 

of  Animals,  Bees,  Injurious  Insects,  Grain,  Grass,  Small  Fruits,  all  Ornamental  and 
Useful  Trees  and  Shrubs  arc  among  the  prominent  subjects  treated,  in  its  columns. 

THE  BEST  WRITERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Everybody  who  is  interested  in  a  garden,  vineyard,  orchard  or  farm;  in  new  plants; 
in  farm  or  garden  implements;  everybody  who  is  interested  in  Horticulture  and  that 
seeks  through  such  means  to  increase  the  happiness  of  life  and  home,  should  Sub¬ 
scribe.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  earnest  friend  of  all  who  love  nature  and  her 
works. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  other  than  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  to  sub¬ 
serve.  It  has  neither  seeds  nor  plants  nor  books  nor  anything  whatever  to  sell.  It 
is  conducted  purely  in  the  interests  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  Stock-Keep¬ 
ing.  Its  tests  of  plants,  seeds,  manures,  implements,  are  made  regardless  of  individ¬ 
ual  interests  or  those  of  advertising  patrons.  It  holds  the  interests  of  land  culture 
as  above  all  others,  and  its  aim  is  to  benefit  all  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  culture 
of  land  and  its  attendant  industries,  either  for  pleasure,  profit  or  support. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
It  is  the  progressive,  aggressive,  alert,  original,  conscientious  rural  journal  of  the 
age.  Thousands  of  testimonials  to  this  effect.  Our  Everywhere  Reports  are 
invaluable  to  the  Farmer  and  Horticulturist.  They  have  proven  of  great  value  to 
them  in  determining  the  best  time  to  Buy  or  Sell.  Our  market  reports  are  correct¬ 
ed  by  a  special  reporter  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  Our  agricultural  and 
general  news  embraces  everything  of  interest  to  intelligent  readers.  Correspondents 
everywhere.  Try  it — Try  it — Try  it— for  one  year!  It  will  cost  you  but  $2.00.  It 
may* save  you  hundreds.  Try  it  as  a  measure  of  Economy. 

The  objects  of  the  Experiment  Farm  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are  to  test  all  kinds 
of  new  seeds  and  to  present  the  results  to  our  readers;  to  produce  new  varieties  of 
grain  by  cross-breeding;  to  test  new  farm  implements  and  methods  of  culture,  with 
a  view  to  producing  the  greatest  yields  at  the  smallest  cost;  to  disseminate  among 
its  readers  seeds  of  varieties  which,  from  our  own  tests,  have  proven  of  unusual  worth 
without  cost  to  them,  aud  thus  advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  personal  interests  to  subserve. 

The  most  vigorous  and  able  combination  of  Practical  Writers  ever  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  the  columns  of  any  Agricultural  Journal.  Here  is  a  partial  list  for  1881. 


Dv.  .T.  B.  La  was . . . . Rot  hams  ted,  England. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon,  Hunts.  &  Wilts.  Agl.  Col.,  “ 
William  Robinson,  F.  It.  S.,  Editor  and  Found¬ 
er  of  the  Loudon  Golden .  “ 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.  Sheffield  SeieuUflc 

School,  Yale  College .  . .  Conn. 

Gen.  W.  H.  Noble .  " 

Prof.  V.  H.  Storer,  Bussey  Institute .  Mass. 

Levi  Stuckbridge,  Pres  Agr'l  Col .  ” 

Hon.  Marshall  I*.  Wilder,  Boston . 

William  Falconer,  Cambridge  University .  “ 

Richard  Goodman,  Pros,  J.  C.  C .  “ 

Richard  Uoodnuin,  Jr . . . 

ProT.  W.  J.  Peal,  Agricultural  College.  . .  Mich. 

Brest.  T.  T.  Lyon,  Pom.  Society . . .  “ 

See'y  C.  A-  Garflold . . .  “ 

8.  B.  Peek .  . .......  A  . 

C.  E.  Thome,  farm  Manager  State  Ag'l  Col. . .  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder. , . .  “ 

W.  1.  Chamberlain. . . 

Waldo  F.  Brown . . . _  „  , 

B.  F.  Jolinaoo . Illinois. 

Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  State  Ag'l  Col . 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thutnaa .  '* 

Prof.  G.  W,  French .  . 

Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  Agricultural  College. .  Kan. 

Prof.  El  bridge  Gale  “  “  .  “ 

Prof.  Thomas  Meehan,  Author  of  Native 

Flowers  and  Ferns . Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher .  “ 

W.  G.  Waring,  Sr . 

Henry  Stewart,  M.  D . . .  N.  J. 

E.  Williams . . 

Col.  M.  C.  Weld . 

James  Taplln . 

Ex-Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas .  Neb. 

S.  Rufus  Mason .  .  “ 

Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  Agr’l  College .  Texas. 


Charles  shtnn  . Cal. 

W.  C.  L,  Drew .  “ 

J,  B.  Armstrong .  “ 

Luther  Bit  rhu.uk .  “ 

Prof.  J  L.  Kiuld . . Iowa, 

Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell.  Cornell  University . N.  Y. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Farm  Manager  “  “ 

Prof.  I-  H.  Arnold .  “ 

W.C.  Barry .  “ 

Charles  Downing .  “ 

Samuel  B.  Parsons .  “ 

Samuel  Parsons,  Jr .  “ 

A.  B.  Allen . 

Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart .  “ 

Col.  P.  D.  Curtis .  “ 

Peter  B.  Mead .  •• 

L.  8.  Hardin .  “ 

Jonathan  Talcott .  “ 

Lorenzo  Rouao . “ 

Nelson  Ritter . “ 

I, .  A.  Roberts .  “ 

D.  S.  Marvin. .  “ 

G.  D.  Hopkins,  Vet.  Surgeon,  N.  Y.  City .  “ 

0.  K.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M .  N.  a 

M.  B.  Prince . 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack .  Can. 

J.  F.  Forfar .  “ 

Richard  Gibson .  « 

Prof.  8.  M  Tracy . Mo. 

Adeline  E.  Story .  “ 

It.  W.  RuvcjicJ .  S.  C. 

Hugh  I.  Wysor  .  Va. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Bellamy .  Ala. 

M.  B.  Htllyard . 

Prof,  A,  K.  Blount,  Farm  Manager  Agr'l  CoL,  CoL 

T,  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D .  Vt. 

Prof.  F,  A.  Gulley,  Farm  Manager  Agr'l  Col.,.  Miss. 

And  not  less  than  tsoG  others  among  our  subscribers. 


is  that  no  Progressive  farmer,  dairyman,  stockman,  pomologist,  florist  or  gardener 
can  afford  to  do  without 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  earnestly  labors  to  instruct  the  stockman  and  breeder ;  to 
introduce  new  fruits  of  improved  quality;  to  make  known  the  beneficent  influences 
of  the  garden  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  about  the  home  ;  to  increase  the  comforts, 
refinement,  health,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all  who  own  and  cultivate  land.  It 
tests  all  new  vegetables,  and  makes  known  their  value.  It  tells  how  to  raise  ihem  in 
the  cn-eatest  perfection.  Shrubs  and  trees,  flowers,  plants  of  every  description,  the 
methods  of  cultivation  to  suit  the  varied  and  ever-changing  conditions  which  arise, 
constitute  prominent  departments. 

The  insect  enemies  which  infest  our  field  crops,  which  seem  to  be  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  entomology  in  general  are  treated  in  our  columns  by  the  ablest  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  country.  To  aid  in 


The  Progress  and  Development  of  American  Horticulture 

and  Agriculture 

is  always  our  earnest  endeavor.  Such  efforts  as  these  have  brought  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  the  position  it  now  occupies.  The  Price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  $2.00  a  Year,  payable  invariably  in  advance.  We  have  no  club  or  secoa” 
price.  It  is  alike  to  all. 

Address  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A.  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 
PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Conducted  by 

RLBKRT  8.  CARMAN, 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JAN.  7,  1882. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  Bonanza  Farm  series  of  articles 
and  illustrations  will  probably  be  begun 
in  our  next  issue,  beginning  with  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Oliver  Dalrymple  and  a  sketch 
of  his  life.  The  portrait  will  be  printed 
upon  heavy  superca  tendered  paper  as  a 
supplement.  The  second  of  the  series  of 
illustrations  will  be  Breaking;  the  third 
Backsetting;  the  fourth,  Seeding;  the 
fifth,  Harrowing;  the  sixth,  Harvest¬ 
ing,  and  the  last  Thrashing.  Mr.  Dal- 
ryn.ple  informed  our  special  corres¬ 
pondents  that  this  is  the  first  time 
he  has  ever  given  comprehensive  notes  of 
his  methods  of  farming  to  the.  public,  and 
that  all  other  writings  upon  the  subject 
have  been  from  desultory  information, 
and  most  of  it  wide  of  the  truth. 

We  take  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  our  readers  that  the  distinguished 
American  horticulturist,  Dr.  John  A 
Warder,  will  begin  next  week  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker  on 
Forestry. 

Professor  A.  E.  Blount  will  com¬ 
mence  in  a  few  weeks  a  series  of  articles 
on  Colorado  farming,  wheat  growing,  etc. 

Mr.  Waldo  F.  Brown,  the  veteran 
farmer  of  Butler  County,  Ohio,  will  short¬ 
ly  begin  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  upon  the  following  topics: 

How  to  Raise  Pigs — Illustrated. 

How  to  make  Cheap  Pork,  adapted 
especially  for  the  corn  farms  of  the  Wes 

Breeds  and  Crosses. 

Recollections  of  Hog  Driving. 

Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  as  has  already 
been  announced,  will  begin  his  farm  nov¬ 
el,  founded  ou  fact,  entitled  “  The  Story 
of  Stony  Brook  Farm,”  as  soon  as  our 
present  story  closes. 

The  well-known  Professor  A.  J.  Cook 
begins  with  the  next  number  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  bees  and  honey.  Professor  Cook 
has  for  14  years  been  an  earnest  student 
of  apiculture,  carrying  forward  for  the 
entire  period  experiments  that  had  for 
their  object  the  development  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  improvement  of  the  art.  For 
the  past  thirteen  years  he  has  been  a  lec¬ 
turer  on  bee  keeping  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  Superintendent  of 
the  College  Apiary,  which  has  paid  from 
100  to  500  per  cent,  ou  the  capi¬ 
tal  invested  ;  President  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  State  and  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers’  Associations.  He  is  the  author 
of  what  everywhere  is  acknowledged  us 
the  most  complete  work  on  apiculture  in 
the  world,  and  his  Manual  of  the  Apiary 
is  thought,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
to  he  the  most  complete  work  extant  on 
this  subject. 

It  nmv  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  of  25  young  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  Golden  Nine-bark,  not  one 
shows  the  golden  leaf-color  of  its  parent. 

- *-M - - - 

TnE  report  made  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  (see 
Everywhere  Department)  speaks  of  two 
White  Elephants  weighing  seven  pounds. 
These  arc  the  largest,  ot  any  mentioned  in 
our  reports,  as  we  remember.  The  yield 
of  Washington  Oats  is  likewise  surprising. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  Mr.  A.  M.  Coe, 
of  Coe  Ridge,  Ohio,  reports,  in  the  same 
Department,  the  largest  yield  of  White 
Elephant.  Potatoes  yet  mentioned  from  a 
single  tuber — 203  1-2  pounds. 

- - ♦♦  ♦ - 

Small  fruit  growers  whose  straw¬ 
berry  plants  were  not  injured  by 
drought  during  last  Summer  and  Fall, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  many  Eastern 
plantations  were  utterly  ruined.  We 
fcnow  of  several  nurserymen  who  will  be 


obligedYo  buy  all  of  their  plants  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  patrons.  Strawberry  plants  will 
be  high  during  the  Spring  season  of  ’82, 
and  those  who  have  a  large  and  healthy 
stock  may  feel  assured  of  a  bouncing  trade 
at  remunerative  prices. 


As  we  intend  in  the  future  to  devote  a 
special  column  to  “Reports  of  the 
Rural’s  Seeds  and  Plants,”  we  respect¬ 
fully  ask  of  our  contributors  to  the  “Ev¬ 
erywhere  Department”  that  they  will  dis¬ 
connect  regular  crop  reports  and  prospects 
from  their  reports  of  Rural  seeds,  pota¬ 
toes  and  plants.  This  may  he  done  either 
on  the  same,  page  or  by  writing  on  differ¬ 
ent  pages.  The  name  and  address  should 
follow  each,  Our  readers  are  solicited  to 
continue  their  reports  upon  all  matters  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interest. 
Coming,  as  they  do,  from  nearly  every 
part  of  the  country,  they  greatly  assist  in 
sustaining  the  character  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  as  a  National  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Barley  for  Horses. — The  Arabians, 
and  we  helive  the  Spaniards  also,  feed  this 
grain  to  their  horses  almost,  exclusively, and 
never  experience  any  bad  results  from  it. 
Not  so  the  English,  for  with  their  horses 
it  swells  in  the  intestines  and  produces 
many  evils,  even  death  sometimes.  But 
if  boiled  before  feeding,  it  is  not  injurious, 
as  this  swells  the  grain  to  its  full  capacity. 
On  the  other  hand,  oats  are  said  to  be 
very  injurious  to  Arab.  Spanish,  and  some 
other  horses,  which  have  not  been  fed 
thereon  from  colthood  up.  When  these 
are  brought  to  England  where  oats 
are  exclusively  fed,  they  must,  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them  very  gradually  and  with  a 
mixture  of  other  food  in  order  to  prevent 
in  jury,  and  even  this  we  are  told  does  not 
always  prevent  it. 


We  wish  the  Famcuse  or  Snow  Apple 
would  thrive  everywhere,  and  that  our 
markets  during  early  Winter  might  be 
filled  with  it,  the  same  as  they  now  arc 
with  Baldwins.  No  apple  is  more  re¬ 
freshing,  more  tender,  more  enjoyable. 
Its  flesh  is  very  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid 
and  a  trifle  spicy.  It  is  as  white  as  snow, 
from  which  fact,  no  doubt,  the  name  was 
suggested.  Its  color  is  a  deep  red  where 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  when  somewhat 
sheltered  it  assumes  stripes  and  blotches 
of  red  on  a  whitish  ground.  The  Rural 
has  had  much  to  say  of  the  Famcuse  from 
time  to  time.  From  our  best  informa¬ 
tion  it  thrives  in  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Wis¬ 
consin,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  in  Ontario, 
Canada, 

- - 

A  friend,  whose  opinions  we  have  al¬ 
ways  deemed  entitled  to  much  considera¬ 
tion,  writes  us  as  follows: — “I  see  on  p. 
848  (Dec.  17)  you  speak  of  raising  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  a  Cabinet  po¬ 
sition,  and  do  not  object  to  it.  Dr.  Lor- 
ing’s  notion  of  uniting  transportation, 
manufactures,  etc.,  wc,  who  are  looking 
for  the  advancement  of  the  farmer,  believe 
to  be  a  mistake.  Elevate  agriculture  in 
every  way,  but  keep  it  distinct.  It  is 
too  much  like  uniting  an  agricultural 
school  to  a  university,  which  is  not  so  well 
as  to  have  the  agricultural  school  by  it¬ 
self.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see,  after  mature 
thought,  that  you  come  out  for  agriculture 
distinct  as  a  department  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.”  Our  views  are  quite  in  accord 
with  the  above. 

- ■+■-» 

Coming  from  so  distinguished  a  person 
and  from  one  who,  in  our  opinion,  never 
compliments  idly,  we  may  say  that  we 
value  the  following  words  as  among  the 
most  gratifying  of  any  we  have  ever  re¬ 
ceived  in  appreciation  of  our  work  upon 
the  Rural  New-Yorker: — 

Your  paper  is  truly  excellent  and  a 
power  in  the  land.  I  frequently  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  say  that  I  think  the  Rural  fear¬ 
less  in  taking  the  side  of  right;  that  it 
will  always  aud  everywhere  work  for  the 
true  interests  of  farmers.  I  am  glad 
to  say  this.  It  does  me  good  to  say  it  and 
to  believe  it.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same 
of  all  papers.  I  believe  this  has  been  seen 
by  most  of  your  patrons,  and  that  it  is  the 
best  policy  for  you  iu  the  end,  if  you  stoop 
to  policy,  but  1  believe  you  do  not.  I  am 
among  our  Western  farmers  often  in  large 
numbers  in  conventions;  I  know  what 
the  best  of  them  think  on  many  matters. 

W.  J.  Beal,  Prof.  Ag.,  Mich.  A.  C. 
- ♦  ♦  » - -  - 

Weather  Indications. — Old  folk-lore 
stands  no  chance  with  the  modern  scient¬ 
ists.  But  although  the  iconoclasts  per¬ 
sist  in  cutting  and  slashing  down  all  our 
old  gods  and  images,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  destroy  the  truths  of  which  these 
were  but  the  exponents.  Signal  Sei'vice 
experts  have  been  used  to  cast  undeserved 


reflections  upon  the  common  popular 
ideas  and  beliefs  regarding  weather  fore¬ 
casts,  but  truth  has  prevailed  in  this  as  in 
other  ways.  The  ancient  Jews  had  a 
proverb,  based  doubtless  upon  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  observation^  that  when  the  sky 
was  red  and  lowering  in  the  morning  it 
portended  rain  that  day.  Later  the  pop¬ 
ular  belief  that  “  evening  gray  and  morn¬ 
ing  red  ”  was  a  sure  sign  of  rain  has  been 
everywhere  current.  And,  more  recently 
still,  the  truth  of  this  forecast  has  been 
proved  by  our  own  Signal  Service,  which, 
in  the  West.,  where  weather  indications, 
like  every  other  thing,  are  on  a  vast  scale, 
has  found  by  observations  made  for  the 
purpose,  that  forecasts  founded  upon  the 
popular  impression  have  been  verified  80 
times  out  of  100.  Truly,  even  in  this 
progrest ive  and  fast,  age  we  may  profit¬ 
ably  go  back  sometimes  to  the  slower  but 
often  surer  methods  of  old  times.  And 
farmers,  who  need  carefully  to  note  the 
weather,  may  make  a  note  of  this,  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 


A  SURFEIT  OF  SWEETS. 

We  seem  likely  to  be  fairly  deluged 
with  sweets.  Amid  all  the  abundance  of 
our  soil  products  there  is  nothing  that 
comes  from  so  many  sources  and  in  such 
increasing  quantities  as  sugars  and  sirups; 
not  spontaneously,  to  be  sure,  like  grass, 
wood  and  coal;  nor  for  mere  labor,  like 
grain  and  fruit,  for  the  skill  aud  art  of 
the  manufacturer  must  intervene;  but 
with  these  we  are  likely  to  have  repletion 
of  sweets.  We  have  fresh  discoveries 
every  year  of  trees  and  plants  capable  of 
yielding  starch-sirup  or  glucose  economi¬ 
cally;  sweet  and  pleasant,  if  not  as 
strong  and  condensed  as  the  sucrose  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  cane,  maple  or  beet.  It  is 
said  that  eleven  millions  of  bushels  of 
corn  will  be  used  this  year  for  the 
manufacture  of  glucose,  but  it  has 
scarcely  got  into  so  large  a  use  for  this 
purpose  before  it  is  superseded  by  the 
cassava  tuber  which  is  more  easily  grown 
and  gathered  and  capable  of  yielding 
ten  tons  of  glucose  to  the  acre  instead  of 
half  a  ton,  as  from  corn.  The  growth 
and  gathering  are  simpler,  the  tubers  re¬ 
maining  in  the  ground  for  use  at  any 
time  after  six  months  from  planting 
until,  in  two  years  or  more,  they  attain  a 
size  of  sometimes  as  much  as  sixty 
pounds,  and  arc  as  easily  gathered  as  so 
many  artichoke  roots,  coming  up  with  a 
pull  at  the  stalk.  The  land  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  draining  of  the  Okeecho¬ 
bee  swamps — an  area  of  some  millions 
of  acres — is  said  to  be  particularly  well 
adapted  to  this  culture  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  sugar  cane,  as  the  cassava  plant  suc¬ 
ceeds  as  well  in  Florida  as  in  Brazil, 
where  it  is  the  main  staple  and  support 
of  large  classes  of  the  population,  formed 
into  arrow-root,  tapioca,  cakes  and  bread. 
This  account  comes  from  Philadelphia, 
where  a  company  is  being  formed  to  in¬ 
stitute  the  cassava-glucose  manufacture 
on  a  large  scale. 


IS  A  CHANGE  IMMINENT? 

We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  change 
in  our  system  of  agriculture.  Heretofore 
we  have  been  glorying  in  the  superiority 
of  our  tools  and  machinery ;  their  lightness 
and  strength  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
have  been  handled.  With  these  light 
tools,  we  have  needed  only  light  horses. 
But  the  heavy  draft  horses  of  England, 
Scotland  aud  France  are  becoming  popu¬ 
lar,  and  of  what  possible  value  can  they 
he  to  us  unless  we  increase  the  work  of 
our  farms  to  suit  the  enormous  size  and 
strength  of  these  monstrous  animals. 
With  these  horses  we  must  use  greater 
wagons,  and  necessarily  broad-tired 
wheels,  as  in  Europe;  also  heavy  plows, 
which  are  turned  by  the  liorses,  for  the 
plowman  is  wholly  unable  to  handle  them. 
This  will  be  adopting  the  English  cus¬ 
toms,  against,  which  we  have  hitherto  set 
our  faces.  But.  the  question  occurs,  have 
we  been  altogether  right,  in  this  ?  Eng¬ 
lish  agriculture  has  been  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  in  the  world.  It  has  thriven  under 
burdens  which  would  have  crushed  ours 
to -the  earth.  Its  present  low  estate  is  due 
only  to  a  long  series  of  unexampled  dis¬ 
asters  under  which  it  has  been  borne 
down  by  its  burdens  otherwise  easily  car¬ 
ried.  And  the  excellence  of  the  system 
has  been  due  to  the  thorough  working 
and  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  the  most 
effective  plows,  harrows,  crushers,  pulver¬ 
izers,  grubbers,  and  other  implements, 
the  weights  of  which  seem  enormous 
to  us,  and  which  are  handled  only  by  the 
huge  horses  which  we  are  just  now  im¬ 
porting  so  numerously.  Changes  are  al¬ 
ways  occurring,  aud  no  one  can  tell  what 
course  the  popular  fancy  or  fashion  may 
take  in  any  pxrticular  direction.  It  is 
very  certain  that  if  we  introduce  these 


large  and  heavy  horses  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  our  farm  work  we  shall  be  forced 
to  change  our  implements  also,  to  find  ad¬ 
equate  work  for  them.  A  change  of  im¬ 
plements  involves  a  different  stylo  of 
work,  and  perhaps  after  all  wc  may  in 
this  roundabout  manner  begin  to  cultivate 
our  soil  more  thoroughly  than  we  have 
ever  done  before;  to  feed  more  cattle  and 
so  make  more  manure  to  fill  up  the  great 
five-ton,  broad-wheel  wagons  which  roll 
behind  these  2,000-pound  horses;  and 
then,  of  course,  we  must  double  or  treble 
the  yield  of  our  crops. 


MILK  ADULTERATION  IN  GERMANY 

The  adulteration  of  dairy  products  is 
by  no  means  common  to  America  alone. 
In  Germany,  especially  in  the  article  of 
milk,  adulteration  has  been  most  persis¬ 
tent,  and  the  subject  has  called  for  strin¬ 
gent.  legislation.  Police  inspection  has 
been  established  whereby  the  milk,  when 
brought  to  market,  is  examined,  and  if 
found  impure,  is  at  once  confiscated.  In 
the  city  of  Mannheim,  out  of  309  sam¬ 
ples  analyzed,  245  showed  impurities,  and 
in  the  course  of  one  month  fines  to  the 
amount,  of  650  marks  (about  $160) 
were  levied  for  the  adulterations  in  milk. 
At  Frankfort-on  the-Main  a  fine  of  one 
mark  (25  cents)  is  levied  for  each  one  per 
cent,  of  water  added. 

Notwithstanding  the  great,  precaution 
taken  against  having  impure  milk  for  city 
use,  that  article  is  still  on  the  market. 
From  the  report  of  the  consul-general  at 
Frankfort-ou-the-Mniu  we  learn  that  an 
institution  for  the  detection  of  impurities 
and  disease  In  milk  was  established  there 
in  1877.  It  is  managed  by  a  commission 
of  three  physicians,  one  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  and  one  chemist.  At  this  institution 
cows  of  the  Rigi  and  Toggenburger 
breeds  are  kept,  as  they  arc  supposed  to 
be  less  liable  to  the  disease  known  as 
pcrlxucJit,  which  corresponds  to  consump¬ 
tion  in  man.  Each  cow  receives  16  pounds 
of  meadow  hay,  17  pounds  of  clover, 
six  pounds  of  hulled  barley  meal  and 
four  pounds  of  wheat  flour  daily.  The 
cows  are  kept  in  stalls,  so  that  they  can 
eat  nothing  but  what,  is  given  them;  they 
are  watered  and  fed  regularly,  their  hides 
are  kept  clean  and  the  stables  are  well 
ventilated.  In  order  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
munication  of  any  disease  which  any  ani¬ 
mal  may  chance  to  have,  and  to  preserve 
an  even  quality  of  milk,  the  product  of 
ten  cows  is  mixed  together.  It  is  after¬ 
wards  put  up  in  quart  bottles,  sealed  and 
sent  out  to  market.  An  average  result 
of  chemical  analysis  of  this  milk  is  as 
follows: 

Elements.  Per  cent. 

Water .  86.95 

Fat .  3  97 

Albumen .  3. 64 

Sugar . : .  4.71 

Salt . .' . 70 

Solid  matter .  13.04 

It  is  said  that  this  A nstalt  milk  has 
produced  beneficial  results  that  are  quite 
surprising  as  a  food  for  invalids  or  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  the  desirability  of  having  sim¬ 
ilar  institutions  near  our  cities  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak.  If  the  consumer  w'ere 
positively  sure,  of  getting  the  pure 
article  every  time  he  would  rest  content 
to  do  without  such  an  institution  iu  the 
suburbs,  but  when  so  much  of  the  city 
milk  supply  comes  ma  the  well -curb  and 
pump,  and  is  sometimes  so  infected  with 
almost  nauseating  odors,  any  new  de¬ 
parture,  such  as  the  above,  would  be 
heartily  approved. 

- 4  »  » 

BREVITIES. 

We  agree  with  our  contributor  Mr.  C.  A. 
Green  who  says  that  in  many  cases  nursery¬ 
men  have  of  late  years  been  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  trees  at  an  absolute  loss.  Many  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  business,  but 
those  who  continue  arc  likely  to  reap  the  re¬ 
ward  of  perseverance  and  pluck. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. — All  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Control  of  this  project,  except  Gover¬ 
nor  Cornell,  met  at  Geneva  on  December  23, 
The  special  committee  charged  with  the  duty 
of  selecting  a  site  for  the  Station  repotted 
three  favorable  locations:  one  near  Geneva, 
another  at  Palmyra,  and  a  third  at.  Spencer- 
pork.  The  Board,  after  inspecting  each,  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  Denton  farm  near  Gene¬ 
va,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  Barry  and  Swan, 
was  appointed  to  conclude  the  purchase  of  the 
place,  should  tho  title,  etc.,  prove  satisfactory. 
The  property  consists  of  125  acres  of  good  land 
a  mile  and  a-half  from  the  railroad  depot  on  a 
good  street  overlooking  the  town  of  Geneva 
and  Seneca  Lake.  It  is  well  underdrained 
and  watered,  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
and  has  no  broken  or  waste  places.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  excellent,  and  amply  large  enough 
for  the  present  purposes  of  the  Station,  and 
are  said  to  have  cost  considerably  more  than 
the  price  asked  for  the  farm— $25,000.  After 
a  free  exchange  of  opinions.  Dr,  E.  Lewis 
Sturtevant  was  chosen  Director  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1882,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year — an 
excellent  selection,  of  which  we  approve. 


farm  (Topics 


NOTES  FROM  THE  EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUNDS  OF  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER. 


The  Hairy  So,ja  Bean,  of  which  an  original 
sketch  is  now  presented,  which  is  somewhat 
reduced  in  size,  was  first  brought  to  our  notice 
by  Professor  Geo.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Rutgers 
Scientific  School,  of  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  though  we  believe  it  has  been  culti- 


plantwere  procured  at  Vienna  by  Mr.  James 
Neilson.  Both  planted  them  and  gathered 
crops  of  the  different  kinds  iu  1879.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  translation  of  a  part  of  a  paper 
sent  out  from  the  Bavarian  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  to  those  who  were  growing  and  testing 
the  capabilities  of  the  plant: 

“  Two  years  ago  Professor  Haberland,  of 
Vienna,  an  untiring  botauical  experimenter, 
introduced  to  us  a  plant  whose  pleasant-tast- 
ing  seeds  are  rich  in  albumen  and  fat  in  very 
digestible  forms.  This  plant  is  the  Hairy 
Soja  Bean  (Soja  hispida,  Mbnch).  Professor 
Haberland  found  samples  of  the  seed  at  the 


with  medium, three-parted, oval  pointed  leave 
hairy  on  both  sides.  The  small,  reddish  flow¬ 
ers  are  axillary.  The  pod  ( A)  is  one  to  one-and- 
a-half  inch  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
broad;  a  stiff-haired,  laterally-closed  pod,  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  oval,  yellow  or  brown 
seeds  the  size  of  the  field  pea  (C).  Its  large 
leaves  shade  the  ground  and  improve  its  phy¬ 
sical  properties. 

In  1870,  20  experiments  were  made  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Southern 
Austria,  Styria.  Hungary  and  Upper  Silesia. 
From  the  well  ripened  seeds  from  these  crops 
185  trials  were  made  the  next  year  under  va- 


and  the  Soja  straw,  with  the  following  re¬ 
sults: 


Constituents. 

Original 

Seed. 

New  Seed. 

Soja  Straw. 

1st 

crop 

n 

3  CL 

Albuminoids . 

80.56 

34.: 17 

34.97 

9.43 

Fat . 

15.81 

IS.  25 

IS.  39 

2.51 

Carbhydrates . 

33.80 

28.82 

86.03 

Fiber . 

t.ivr 

4  jjq 

Ash . 

5.12 

4.7fi 

in  14 

Water . 

7.96 

8.62 

7.89 

12.44 

The  following  table  of  the  analyses  of  Ger¬ 
man  broad  beans  and  peas  is  for  purposes  of 
comparison: 


NEW  FODDER  PLANTS— THE  HAIRY  SOJA  BEAN.— FROM  NATURE.— Fig 


vated  by  a  few  in  this  country  for  many 
years.  In  reply  to  a  letter  requesting  Profes¬ 
sor  Cook  to  furnish  us  whatever  information 
respecting  this  plant  he  might  be  possessed  of, 
he  says  that  when  in  Munich  in  1878,  he  saw  the 
Soja  Bean  in  cultivation,  as  «  new  crop,  and 
probably  a  desirable  addition  to  our  forage 
products.  It  w'as  seen  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Bavarian  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  was  in  very  vigorous  growth.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  in  charge  gave  him  a  few  seeds;  and 
seeds  of  several  other  varieties  of  the  same 


Vienna  Exposition  among  the  agricultural 
products  of  China,  Japan,  Mongolia,  Trans¬ 
caucasia  and  India.  He  says  this  plant  has 
been  cultivated  from  early  ages.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Java  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in 
China  and  Japan.  Us  seeds,  boiled  or  roasted, 
have  a  pleasant  taste,  and  form  an  almost 
daily  paid;  of  the  food  iu  India,  China  and 
Japan. 

The  Soja  is  an  annual  leguminous  plant, 
with  a  stalk  from  12  to  18  inches  high,  and 


rious  climatic  influences.  Professor  Haber¬ 
land  has  written  us  that  only  12  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  failed,  and  most  of  the  results  were 
unusually  good. 

According  to  Professor  Haberland  there  are 
several  varieties  of  the  Soja,  w  hich  vary 
much  in  their  time  of  ripening.  For  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Middle  Europe  the  early  kind  is  best. 
Sown  early  in  May  the  seeds  mature  at  the 
end  of  September  or  October. 

Professor  Schwackerhofer,  of  Vienna,  has 
analyzed  the  original  and  the  harvested  seed, 


Or  ndltuents. 


Albuminoids. 

Fat . 

Curbhydrates. 

Filer . 

Asli . 

Water .  .. 


Seeds. 


y-. 

E  5? 


26.5 

1.6 

15.9 

9.4 

8.1 

U.5 


22.4 
2.0 

52.5 
(1.4 
2  4 

U.S 


6.5 
1.0 

84.0 
8s  .0 

4.5 
lfi.O 


From  these  we  see  plainly  that  if  the  Soja 
Bean  will  give  sure  crops  in  our  climate,  we 
have  in  it  a  fodder  far  exceeding  our  present 


ones  in  practical  value,  on  account  of  its  rich¬ 
ness  in  albumen  and  fat. 

Professor  Haberland’s  experiments  show 
that  the  straw  is  very  nutritious,  and  is  eager¬ 
ly  eaten  by  cows,  so  that  cattle-growing  will 
receive  an  important  aid.” 

The  beans  which  Professor  Cook  had  were 
so  few  that  they  were  planted  in  rows  about 
three  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the  row. 
The  soil  was  a  gaudy  loam,  in  good  condition, 
and  they  were  planted,  without  manure,  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  were  entirely  ripe  at 
the  beginning  of  October.  They  might,  have 
been  gathered  earlier,  and  the  stalks  would 
have  been  better  fodder.  Their  growth  was 
luxuriant,  and  the  stalks,  w  hich  are  quite 
branching,  are  enough  coarser  than  common 
climbing  beans  for  them  to  stand  up,  and  their 
foliage  is  very  heavy,  though  a  little  coarse 
and  rough  in  appearance. 


Substances. 

Ash . 

Albuminoids . 

Fat . 

Carbhydrates . 

Camjiaratlve  value 
100  IDS.... . 

Timothy  hay . 

1 .5 

•J.  7 

2.2 

15.8 

$0.93 

Clover  hay  T . 

5.3 

12  2 

3.0 

38.2 

1.00 

Oat  straw  . 

1.0 

■i.o 

2,0 

36.2 

59 

Cured  corn-fodder . 

1.3 

i.i 

1.3 

37.9 

59 

Indian  corn . 

1.5 

10.7 

4.9 

lift.  5 

1.29 

1.25 

Oats . . 

2.7 

12.0 

6.0 

55 .  t 

Wheat  bran . 

5.1 

15.0 

3.2 

52.2 

1.26 

Malt  du si . . 

6.7 

25.9 

1.1 

1.7.5 

1.40 

Cotton  seed  cuke  (decor,* 
Heated)  . 

7.6 

88.8 

13.7 

19.5 

2.15 

Brewers’  grains . 

1.2 

■1  .<» 

1.6 

11. 1 

.36 

Horse  beans . 

3.1 

25.;-) 

i  <; 

15.9 

1  59 

Soja  Beaus . . . 

4.8 

31.7 

18  3 

28.3 

2.55 

In  this  table  the  Soja  Bean  is  shown  to  have 
the  highest  value  of  any  of  the  substances 
named,  and  by  mixing  it  with  oat  straw  or 
cured  corn  fodder,  it  will  make  a  i  ieh  and 
healthful  fodder  for  cattle,  and  one  which  can 
be  afforded  in  greater  quantity  and  at  less 
expense  than  first-quality  timothy  or  clover 
hay.  It  would  form,  on,  a  proper  crop  to  be 
in  the  rotation  between  com  and  wheat,  in¬ 
stead  of  oats  or  potatoes,  as  now  practiced. 
It  is  not  subject  to  the  same  difficulties  in  cur¬ 
ing  as  our  common  field  bean,  as  the  beans  do 
not  easily  shell  out,  and  courser  stalks  enable 
it  to  be  cured  like  Indian  corn  ;  and  being  a 
sowed  crop,  it  is  cultivated  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  labor. 


According  to  a  writer  in  La  Nature,  the 
cultivation  of  the  Soja  or  Soya  has  been 
largely  developed  in  Austria-Hungary  (be¬ 
sides  Italy),  and  in  various  parts  of  France, 
notably  at  Etampes  anil  Montpelier.  The 
writer  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  play  as  important  a  part,  in  the  future  as 
the  potato,  it  grows  in  any  soil,  even  the 
driest,  and  it  furnishes  an  excellent  fodder 
for  cattle. 


The  London  Hardeners’  Chronicle  says  that 
the  greatest  use  to  which  the  plant  is  put  in 
China  and  Japan  is  in  preparation  of  soy  and 
of  various  kinds  of  food  from  the  ripe  seeds. 
The  manufacture  of  shoyu,  or  soy,  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  Japan,  exhibited  at  the  late 
Sydney  International  Exhibition:  Equal 
parts  of  beans  and  wheat  are  used ;  a  small 
part  of  the  wheat  is  mixed  with  koji,  which 
is  an  alcoholic  preparation  from  rice,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  ferment;  the  remainder  is  roasted, 
and  the  beaus  are  also  roasted.  The  resisted 
beans  and  wheat  are  then  mixed  together  with 
the  fermenting  wheat,  placed  in  shallow, 
wooden  boxes,  and  kept  for  some  days  at  a 
fixed  temperature  in  a  warm  chamber  with 
thick  walls  until  the  whole  mass  is  covered  with 
fungus.  It  is  very  important  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  this  chamber  should  be  kept  at  the 
proper  print.  By  these  processes  part  of  the 
starch  of  the  wheat  is  converted  into  dextrine 
and  sugar,  and  lactic  acid  and  acetic,  acid  are 
formed.  It  is  then  mixed  with  salt  lye.  The 
mashings  are  removed  to  large  vats  and  kept 
there  for  at  least  BO  months,  but  more  often 
for  three  or  five  years,  the  better  qualities 
being  those  that  are  kept  for  the  louger  pe¬ 
riods.  The  best  soy  is  produced  by  mixing 
that  kept  for  five  years  with  that  kept  for  three 
years.  After  it  has  been  kept  a  sufficiently 
long  time,  it  is  strained  through  thick  cotton 
bags,  and  the  residue  submitted  to  pressure. 
Before  filtering,  honey  is  sometimes  added. 
The  residue,  after  pressing,  is  again  mixed 
with  salt  and  water  and  again  pressed,  the 
yield  being  soy  of  an  inferior  kind.  Some¬ 
times  water  is  added  to  this  second 
residue  and  it  is  again  pres  ed.  The  res¬ 
idue  first  obtained  is  occasionally  used  as 
food  and  tfie  last  residue  as  manure.  Rltoyu, 
or  soy,  is  a  very  important  condiment;  it  is 
mixed  wit  h  a  great  many  kinds  of  food  and  is 
produced  and  consumed  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Regarding  the  use  of  the  soy  beau  as  a 
vegetable  in  Japan,  the  writer  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  remarks  on  soy  says:  “  It  is  the  vegetable 
which  approaches  nearest  in  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  to  animal  food  (meat),  containing,  as  it 
does,  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  fat,  and  about 
two-fifths  of  nitrogenous  matter.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  adjunct  to  the  food  of  a  peo¬ 


ple  who  subsist  so  largely  on  a  purely  vege¬ 
table  diet,  of  which  the  bulk  is  rice,  so  rich  in 
heat-producers — starch,  and  poor  in  flesh- 
formers — albuminoids. 


Seeds  of  the  Soja  Bean  were  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  James  J.  H,  Gregory,  of  Marblehead, 
Mass ,  at  our  request,  last  Winter.  Mr. 
Gregory  in  a  private  note  accompanying  the 
seed  said  that  it  had  surpassing  vigor  of  vine, 
more  so  than  the  cow- pea,  and  be  thought  it 
would  make  a  better  soiling  plant,  “Stock 
eat  it  greedily  when  green,  vines  and  all.  It 
must  have  value  as  a  forage  plant  fed  when 
tbe  beans  are  well  firmed.'1  The  seeds  at  this 
(Rural)  farm  wore  planted  15  inches  apart  in 
poorish,  sandy  soil,  May  10.  All  germinated 
and  grew  freely  and  were  not  materially  in¬ 
jured  by  tbe  drought.  They  grew  to  the 
bight  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  shrubby.  Side  branches  start,  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  ground,  from  the 
main  stem,  which  is  always  upright,  and 
spread  out  and  up  bearing  at  each  joint  or 
node  from  one  to]three  or  four  beans,  ns  shown 
in  the  engraving.  These  adhere  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  as  with  other  beans,  or  as 
with  peas,  to  the  haulm,  never,  however,  like 
them,  shelling  out.  As  the  joints  are  but  two 
or  three  inches  apart,  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
plant  bears  a  considerable  quantity  of  beans. 
Tbe  branches  (B)  are  ab  hairy  like  the  pods, 
becoming  quite  woody,  with  little  pith  when 
ripe  and  dry. 

While  the  leaves  and  stemswere  quite  green 
our  cattle  eat  them  with  evident  relish,  but 
the  relish  was  less  appareut  as  they  ripened — 
and  they  were  refused  entirely  alter  bein  cut 
and  dried.  From  the  above  test  we  should 
never  raise  the  Soja  Bean  as  a  fodder  plant 
Many  kinds  of  the  cow-pea.  as  may  be  seen 
from  our  reports  in  these  columns  during  1S80, 
will  yield  five  times  the  amount  of  vine  and 
leaves. 


i^lisccUancows. 


MORRIS,  MINN. 

Topography,  Soil,  Resources  and  Rail¬ 
roads  of  Stevens  County  -M  orris, 
the  County  Seat  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Center. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWKKTLAND. 


(Special  Correspondents  of  the  Ruuai.  New  Youkkii.] 

Picturesque  landscapes  from  the  brushes 
of  distinguished  artists  give  in  graceful  out¬ 
line  elevations  overlooking  valleys,  meadows 
and  fields;  lakes  upon  whose  placid  bosoms 
lovers  and  youth  are  whiling  away  hours  of 
leisure  in  boating  and  wooing;  or  views  of 
anglers  securing  the  trout,  pickerel,  pike  or 
bass  as  trophies  of  sporting ;  reaches  of  rivers, 
creeks  or  l>rook3  winding  their  courses  between 
pasture  and  grove  with  herds  upon  either  side, 
grazing  or  resting  in  the  ample  shade;  cozy 
homos  ami  ample  barns  with  every  aspect  of 
rural  comfort,  with  scenes  of  plowing,  seed¬ 
ing,  harvesting,  all  bespeaking  happiness  and 
prosperity,  and  in  the  background  a  railway 
train  steaming  away  with  earth’s  fruitage  to 
bring  back  the  necessities  or  even  luxuries  of 
life  to  the  most  independent  of  all  Gofl’s  noble 
workers — ties  farmer.  And  these  worthy  pro¬ 
ductions  of  art  are  admired,  studied,  criticized 
and  often  purchased  at  fabulous  prices  to 
adorn  the  libraries,  drawing-rooms  aud  gal¬ 
leries  of  connoisseurs  who  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  healthful,  invigorating  enjoyment  afforded 
by  the  reality  of  the  scenes  depicted,  and  the 
relish  they  give  to  noble  ambition  in  husband¬ 
ry,  as  a  Choctaw  is  of  court  etiquette. 

The  outlines  we  have  given  ure  those  which 
nature  has  generously  bestowed  upon  Stevens 
County,  Minnesota,  lying  upon  the  outskirts 
of  the  wondrous  “  Park  Region”  of  this  State, 
where  ail  the  cereals  and  loot  crops  can  be 
raised  in  profusion,  many  fruits  do  well,  and 
where  nutritious  grazing  (with  a  protective 
herd  law),  healthful  climate,  pure  water  and 
ample  shade  and  shelter  are  afforded  by  tbe 
numerous  groves  and  timber  skirtings  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growing  of  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and 
horses  of  improved  grades.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  fertile;  there  are  115  lakes,  some  25  of 
which  are  of  considerable  size,  abounding  in 
fish,  and  fringed  with  timber  of  hard  wood 
varieties.  These  sheets  of  water  beautify  the 
surface  of  the  country,  aid  in  the  maturity  of 
the  crops,  furnish  water  for  stock,  aud  in  sea¬ 
son  abundance  of  game  for  the  sportsman. 
To  be  sure,  much  interest  is  shown  here  in 
raising  thoroughbred  Short  horns,  but  in  real¬ 
ity  only  the  beginning  of  what  might  and 
ought  to  be  where  the  advantages  are  so  ex¬ 
cellent;  and  iu  sheep  culture  the  farmers  are 
almost  censurable  for  neglecting  as  much  as 
they  have  a  branch  of  industry  so  well  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  ut  the  same  time  so  cheap  and 
profitable.  The  same  criticism  may  be  made 
regarding  dairy  products,  as  every  facility  for 
success  in  dairying  exists,  and  yet  there  is  not 
a  creamery  in  the  county,  though  there  is  cer¬ 


tainly  an  excellent  opening  for  half  a  dozen. 
If  the  example  of  Northern  Iowa  were  emula¬ 
ted,  people  here  could  soon  acquire  the  same 
reputation,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  which  the  Ilawkeyes  now  enjoy  as  a 
monopoly,  for  their  creamery  batter. 

The  fact  is,  the  farmers  here  seem  to  know 
but  one  word  in  tbe  vocabulary  of  husbandry, 
and  that  is— wheat,  and  in  this  they  are  doing 
well;  but  a  diversity  of  interests  would  cer¬ 
tainly  increase  their  profits  and  secure  them 
against  contingencies  of  loss.  Corn  will  aver¬ 
age  50  bushels  to  the  acre;  flax,  in  which  there 
is  a  growing  interest,  does  well,  and  every 
farmer  should  set  an  orchard  of  apple  trees — 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Wealthy,  Melin 
da  (?)  or  some  other  hardy  varieties — aud  en¬ 
courage  the  prolific  growth  of  grapes,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  rasp)  terries  and  straw¬ 
berries. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  J  une,  1880, 
was  3,914;  it  is  now  fully  4,500  and  with  only 
about  one-eighth  of  the  county  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  farms  are  selliug  at  from  810  to  815  per 
acre,  and  lands  from  80  to  810  per  acre;  the 
value  of  the  taxable  real  estate  is  8850,277,  and 
that  of  the  personal  property  $841,525,  estima¬ 
ted  at  only  about  one- third  the  actual  values. 
There  is  no  bonded  aud  only  a  nominal  float¬ 
ing  debt.  The  taxes,  aside  from  the  school 
tax,  which  varies  in  localities,  are  only  12 
mills. 

The  County  Agricultural  Society,  organized 
under  State  law,  gives  annual  exhibitions 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  Morris  Driving  Park 
Association,  which  has  about  80  acres  and  per¬ 
manent,  first  elass  improvements.  These  an¬ 
nual  gatherings  ought  to  be  made  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  farmers  of  any 
in  the  year,  whore  they  can  compare  notes, 
profit  by  each  others’  experience  and  fortify 
themselves  .against  errors  and  adversities;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  greatest 
measure  of  success  is  to  be  assured  only  by 
each  one  recognizing  his  individuality  and 
feeling  that  he  is  individually  responsible  for 
its  accomplishment.  To  meet  the  growing 
interest  in  flax  culture,  Mr,  L,  H.  Stanton 
(son  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  late  Secretary 
of  War)  and  others  will  build  an  elevator  at 
Morris  for  handling  and  cleaning  flax  exclu¬ 
sively,  the  coming  year. 

MORRIS, 

the  county  seat,  at  the  national  census  of 
1880  had  7:34  population,  while  a  conservative 
estimate  now  would  accord  it  1,150.  It  is 
built  on  a  pretty  site,  with  vistas  of  hill, 
dale,  grove  and  lake.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  aud  has  quite  a  number  of  attractive 
residences,  around  which  lawns,  trees  aud 
shrubbery  afford  embellishment.  It  possesses 
intelligent  and  refined  society,  principally 
American ;  earnest,  enterprising  business  men ; 
four  churches  —  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Methodist  and  Catholic;  prosperous  lodges  of 
the  A.  F.  &  A.  M,  and  A.  0.  U.  W.,  repre¬ 
senting  and  sustained  by  the  best  citizens;  a 
school  property  worth  87,000,  a  graded  school 
of  four  departments  and  teachers,  with  a 
High  School  division — total  average  attend¬ 
ance  about  155;  and  besides  these  the  Catho¬ 
lics  have  a  prosperous  Parish  school. 

The  Morris  Tribune  is  an  eight-column 
folio,  ably  edited  by  W,  J.  Munro.  There  is 
ample  banking  capital,  and  a  business,  in¬ 
cluding  certain  private  interests  connect¬ 
ed  therewith,  and  properly  included,  of 
over  $2,000,000.  The  permanent  improvements 
for  the  year  foot  up  $100,050,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  business,  we  are  assured,  amounted  to 
$2,942,000.  There  are  three  elevators  with  a 
total  capacity  of  100,000  bushels,  and  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a  wheat  market  of  350,- 
000  bushels.  The  Board  of  Trade,  for  the 
protection  aud  promotion  of  public  interests, 
includes  all  the  best  business  men  of  the 
place.  The  post  office  ranks  third-class,  anil 
lias  sold  stamps  and  postal  cards  to  the  value 
of  $3,105,  and  money  orders  to  the  value  of 
over  $10,000  the  .  pust  year.  An  excellent 
quality  of  brick  clay  and  building  stone  is 
easily  and  cheaply  obtainable.  There  are 
also  two  flouring  mills  of  large  capacity  and 
other  minor  manufacturing  interests. 

There  is  a  hall  for  public  entertainments, 
but  to  keep  pace  with  the  embryo  city  there 
is  need  of  a  first-class  Academy  of  Music  or 
Opera  House.  There  is  also  need  of  a  good 
hotel,  a  wagon  shop,  a  foundry  and  machine 
shops,  flax  and  tow  mills,  creameries,  a  can¬ 
ning  establishment,  a  merchant  tailor,  a  fur¬ 
niture  factory,  a  manufactory  of  products 
from  straw,  a  watchmaker  and  jeweler,  a 
barber  anil  a.  gunsmith;  aud  the  farmers  of 
the  county  deed,  and  ought  to  subscribe  for, 
at  least  1,000  copies  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  as  u  necessary  aid  to  prosperity. 

The  Fotume  de  Torre  River  runs  near  the 
town ;  t wo'dams  have  already  been  constructed, 
one  with  a  fd.j  feet  fall  and  the  other  with 
about  eight  feet,  furnishing  mill  power. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  other  power  sites 
that  might  be  improved  for  additional  manu¬ 
facturing  interests,  within  seven  miles. 

Morris  has  the  promise  of  becoming  one  of 
the  prominent  railroad  centers  of  the  State. 


It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Manitoba  R.  R.,  from  which  the 
Brown  Valley  Branch  diverges  at  this  point. 
The  Little  Falls  and  Dakota  R.  R.  connects 
here  with  the  Northern  Pacific  and  will  be  in 
operation  through  Sauk  Center  to  Little  Falls, 
83  miles  from  here,  next  season,  and  the  grad¬ 
ing  will  be  completed  through  and  west  of 
Morris  in  1882.  The  St.  Cloud  and  Lake 
Traverse  R.  R.,  upon  which  a  large  amount 
of  work  has  been  completed,  w  ill  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  to  Morris  by  July,  1882.  These  two  last 
not  only  opou  trade  with  localities  that  must 
pay  tribute  to  Morris  and  furnish  ample 
competition  in  rates,  etc.,  but  they  provide 
direct  communication  with  the  best  oak,  ash 
and  other  hnnl-wood  lumber  in  the  State, 
aud  only  about  75  miles  distant;  hence  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  manufacturing  referred  to. 

Memory  lingers  upon  our  brief  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  Morris  with  pleasure  aud  fond  antici¬ 
pations  for  the  future  of  this  growing  place; 
the  society  is  cultured,  being  principally  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England, 
and  one  feels  intuitively  at  home.  The  Board 
of  Trade  has  organized  a  series  of  local  enter¬ 
tainments  of  a  highly  intellectual  order,  sel¬ 
ling  tickets  at  $4  for  tbe  series,  and  other  at¬ 
tractions  correspond.  Correspondence  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  would 
receive  courteous  attention. 


HOW  TO  GROW  FIGS  IN  THE  NORTH. 


1  have  now  fruited  figs  successfully  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  as  I  am  not 
aware  that  my  method  is  known  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  I  will  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I 
commenced,  I  think,  about  six  years  ago 
with  five  trees;  for  two  years  I  kept  them  in 
half-barrel  tubs,  and  kept  them  in  my  fruit 
house  cellar  in  Winter,  and  planted  them  in 
my  garden  when  there  was  no  danger  from 
frost  in  the  Spring.  I  found,  however,  that 
they  suffered  from  drought,  although  I 
watered  them  in  the  tubs  after  planting  them 
out.  About  four  years  ago  1  gave  up  the  tubs, 
and  as  the  roots  are  short  and  very  fibrous 
I  have  planted  them  in  the  garden  every 
Spring  and  dug  them  up  after  the  first  frost 
in  Autumn  and  planted  them  in  damp  sand  in 
the  cellar,  and  every  year  I  have  had  a  good 
crop  of  figs  in  August.  This  year  I  had  as 
many  as  my  family  wanted  and  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  to  send  to  my  friends.  My  trees  are  from 
five  to  seven  feet  high  when  planted.  When 
the  first  crop  is  about  half  grown  a  second 
crop  sets,  and  when  the  first  crop  is  ripe  the 
second  is  from  half  to  two-thirds  grown,  but 
our  seasons  hero  are  too  short  for 
the  fruit  to  ripen.  Some  40  years  ago 
I  was  familiar  with  figs  in  New' 
Orleans  and  became  fond  of  them.  Those 
grown  by  me  here  are  as  good  as  I  ever  saw 
at  the  South,  an  1  I  find  it  as  easy  to  grow 
figs  as  any  other  small  fruit  for  family  use. 
To  grow  them  for  market  the  removal  of  the 
trees  to  the  cellar  would  bo  an  objection,  but 
for  family  use  it  is  but  little  trouble  and  less 
than  the  expense  of  wintering  strawberries. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  John  W.  Bailey. 
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CATALOGUES,  Etc. 

Catalogue  of  the  North  Star  Reed  Farms, 
T.  M.  Metcalf,  Proprietor,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
We  are  glad  to  see  such  evidences  of  enter¬ 
prise  among  our  seedsmen  of  the  far  West. 
The  lists  of  field,  garden  and  flower  seeds  fur¬ 
nish  about  all  that  is  worth  cultivation.  The 
catalogue  contains  2(5  large  pages  illustra¬ 
ted,  and  wdli  be  sent  free  to  those  wdio  apply 
for  it  to  tbe  above  establishment. 


Scientific. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  BODY  AFTER 
EATING. 

PROFESSOR  F.  H.  STORER, 


It  is  a  matter  of  not  infrequent  popular  de¬ 
flate  whether  the  body  is  cooler  or  warmer 
after  a  meal  has  been  eaten  than  it  was  before. 
The  opinions  of  different  individuals  will  be 
found  to  vary  upon  this  subject  very  much  in 
accordance  with  the  variations  in  their  modes 
of  life.  The  laboring  man  who  comes  in  to  his 
dinner  hungry  and  cold  and  goes  out  warm  and 
satisfied  will  not  unnaturally  have  a  very  de¬ 
cided  opinion  of  his  own  about  the  heating 
power  of  food — an  opinion  which  he  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  give  up  on  the  testimony  of  invalids 
and  of  sensitive  or  sedentary  people.  Probably 
the  more  general  Impression  iu  the  community 
is  that  the  body  i“,  or  ought  to  be,  warmer 
after  eating;  uml  perhaps  the  commonest  ex¬ 
perience  which  tends  to  cast  a  doubt  on  this 
lielief  is  the  fact  that  on  rising  from  a  meal  and 
returning  to  the  room  which  was  occupied 
w  ith  perfect  comfort  before  eating  there  is  not 
infrequently  felt,  in  Winter  weather,  a  sense 


of  chilliness  which  cannot  always  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  noting  the  temperature  of  the  two 
apartments. 

The  question  is  a  complicated  one  at  best» 
and  on  that  account  not  a  little  difficult  to 
answer  correctly.  Whatever  influence  diges¬ 
tion  may  have  to  increase  or  to  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body  is  but  slight,  anyway, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  it  must  evident¬ 
ly  be  obscured  by  the  working  of  the  ordinary 
processes  by  which  beat  is  continually  genera¬ 
ted  within  the  body  and  lost  from  it  through 
the  skin,  the  lungs,  etc.  The  rapid  flow  of  the 
blood  serves,  of  course,  bo  regulate  and  equal¬ 
ize  temperature  by  carrying  heat  from  places 
where  it  happens  to  bo  generated  rapidly  to 
those  where  it  is  being  absorbed,  as  in  the 
stomach  during  digestion;  or  whence  it  is 
being  lost,  as  by  evaporation  and  exhalation 
from  the  skin  and  lungs,  or  by  radiation  from 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

Strangely  enough,  the  opinions  of  medical 
men  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  of  the 
community  at  large;  and  decidedly  conflicting 
statements  have  been  recorded  by  systematic 
observers.  Daily  variations  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body  have  been  noticed,  withal, 
which  appear  to  he  quite  independent  of  food, 
and  it  is  not.  improbable  that  these  regular 
changes  may  ha  ve  led  some  observers  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  process  of  digestion  appearances 
which  have  really  no  immediate  connection 
with  it. 

In  ordinary  life  confusion  is  apt  to  arise 
when  the  question  is  debated,  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  other  considerations  which  are  re¬ 
ally  foreign  to  it,  For  example,  hunger  and 
fatigue  do  undoubtedly  tend  to  depress  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  while  food  and  rest 
serve  to  correct  this  depression.  But  facts 
like  these  have  really  no  direct  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  the  mere  act  of  digesting  food. 
Whatever  amount  of  heat  may  be  generated 
or  absorbed  during  the  process  of  digestion 
will  naturally  have  its  own  particular  influ¬ 
ence  to  slightly  raise  or  depress,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  bodily  heat:  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  conflicting  or  compensat¬ 
ing  actions  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  di¬ 
gested  food,  or  to  its  decomposition  within  the 
system,  which  will  tend  to  mask  or  conceal 
the  effect  flue  to  simple  digestion.  Hence,  even 
if  there  be  a  cause  constantly  acting  so  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  body  after  a  meal,  it 
inay  happen  in  some  oases  that  the  tendency 
to  depression  will  be  met  and  overcome  by 
various  influences  which  work  to  elevate  the 
temperature.  And  it,  may,  consequently,  be 
true  in  general  that  while  an  actual  slight  re¬ 
duction  of  temperature  will  ho  felt  by  some 
individuals  after  eating,  other  persons  w  ill  not 
feel  this  reduction,  but  may  even  experience 
a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  because,  in 
their  cases,  the  primary  cause  which  serves 
to  depress  is  weaker  than  the  secondary  ac¬ 
tions  which  serve  to  elevate  the  temperature. 
It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  amount 
of  the  depression  may  depend,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  food,  as  well  as 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  food  when  eaten, 
in  other  words,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  reduction  may  vary  in  different 
individuals  and  so  be  much  more  evident  in 


Domestic  Ccowomt} 

_ CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 

AN  APPEAL. 

“Farmkrine”  wn-ites  that  the  Domestic  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Rural  is  in  need  of  simpler 
recipes.  She  wants  directions  for  cooking 
in  a  palatable  manner,  such  food  as  is  found 
upon  the  table  of  the  average  farmer — pork, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  etc.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  comply  with  this  request  and  cor¬ 
dially  invite  contributions  from  all  of  our 
friends.  It  must  be  bo  rue  in  mind,  however, 
that  even  in  the  cooking  of  the  simple  foods 
such  as  our  correspondent,  refers  to,  ex¬ 
perience,  care,  trouble  and  time  are  requis¬ 
ite  to  ensure  success.  Everyone  knows  the 
difference  between  a  mealy  and  a  soggy 
potato,  and  yet  persons  well  knowing  how  to 


window'  of  a  cottage,  where  they  had  no  storm 
windows.  An  industrious  mother  was  mak- 
ing  tor  each  of  her  two  little  girls  a  leaf  needle- 
book.  She  had  for  the  two  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  of  blue  velvet,  the  same  of  silk  for  lining, 
the  same  of  fine  white  flanne',  two  skeins  of 
while  silk  floss,  a  hit  of  Bristol  board  and  some 
narrow'  satin  ribbon.  It  was  all  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  leaf,  the  edges  joined  and  button¬ 
holed  together,  and  was  very  pretty.  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  making  a  rug  of  inch-wide  strips 
of  cloth  and  flannel  She  had  made  them  in¬ 
to  a  large  ball  and  with  a  very  large  wooden 
crochet  needle  was  making  an  oval  rug  quite 
pretty  and  tasteful  to  give  an  old  pensioner. 
Some  of  the  young  people  of  Every-Day 
House  brought  out,  with  an  air  of  pride  a 
screeu  that,  they  had  been  devising.  It  was 
orignafly  an  old  clothes-horse,  hut  the  wood 
was  a  rich,  dark  walnut,  and  on  its  edge, 
stretched  tightly,  was  yellow,  unbleached  cot¬ 
ton,  held  in  place  by  gilt  nails  over  a  row  of 


we  wish  to  remember,  and  by  so  doing  we 
bring  gladness  to  the  lives  of  others  with  the 
dawn  of  what  we  pray  may  be  to  each  and  all 
of  us  a  happy  New  Year. 

THE  BLACK  CURRANT— ECONOMY. 

GLADDYS  WAYNE. 

Were  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  black 
currant  generally  known,  I  th’iilc  it  wou’d 
find  a  prominent  place  in  every  garden.  It,  is 
tliri  ty,  hnrdv  ami  productive,  and  entirely 
free  from  '  lie  ravages  of  the  currant  worm. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Williams  sent  us  some 
sprouts  of  this  currant;  they  were  set  out 
through  the  m  ddle  of  the  garden,  in  close 
proximity  to  both  the  red  and  white  currant, 
and  though  the  currant  worm  yearly  attacks 
both  of  these,  it  never  molests  the  black  cur¬ 
rant  bushes,  probably  owing  to  the  musky 
odor  of  the  leaves.  When  the  bushes  first 
came  into  (tearing  we  were  minded  to  destroy 
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them,  root  and  branch,  not  Liking  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  fruit;  but  we  have  grown  to 
like  our  black  currants  very  much — not  with¬ 
out  cooking,  however.  Stewed  (when  ripe) 
and  well  sweetened,  stewed  after  being  dried 
in  sugar,  made  into  preserves  or  jelly,  or 
canned,  they  are  delicious  No  other  fruit 
has  that  peculiar  delicacy  of  flavor.  Black 
currant  jelly  is  beneficial  in  cases  of  sore 
throat.  Ours  are  the  real  English  currant; 
the  fact  gives  us  much  pleasure,  since  it  was 
once  the  occasion  of  n  pleasant  surprise  to  a 
valued  friend  who  was  visiting  us.  Upon 
tasting  them,  with  a  surprised  exclamation  of 
pleasure,  he  said  they  were  the  first  real 
English  currants  that  lie  had  seen  since  leav¬ 
ing  England,  years  ago.  Since  then ,  on  the 
rare  occasions  "f  |,j^  visits,  we  always  have 
in  store  a  can  of  English  currants  to  open  in 
honor  *f  his  coming, 

ONE  ECONOMY. 

In  buying  it  always  “  pays”  to  get  a  good 
article.  Many  housekeepers,  year  after  year, 
use  tinware  for  sie  ving,  pickling,  preserving, 
etc  ,  not.  feeling  able  to  pay  the  difference  iu 
price  on  porcelain.  But.  when  we  take  into 
ennsid  ration  the  fact  that  every  year  or  two 
tin  basins,  stew  pans,  etc.,  are  in  this  way 
spoiled,  equal  in  cost  to  a  good  porcelain  ket¬ 
tle  or  a  granite-ware  stew-pan  that,  with 
proper  usage,  would  last  for  years  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  injurious  effect  on  health  from 
such  use  of  tin),  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  best  is  by  far  the  cheapest. 

Something  for  Little  Hands  to  do- 
A  friend  of  mine  has  several  children  rang¬ 
ing  from  four  to  fifteen.  She  is  quite  an  adept 
in  planning  amusements  to  occupy  theirminds 
and  also  their  little  hands,  which  otherwise 
would  tic  troublesome.  The  other  day  1  found 
her  with  five  nice  books  made  from  paper  flour 
bags,  and  the  little  ones  sitting  around  a  table 
■with  a  cup  of  paste  in  the  center.  Each  one 
bad  a  book  and  was  arranging  pictures  in  it 
according  to  his  or  her  taste.  Even  the  fif¬ 
teen-year  old  stepped  up  and  took  a  hand  in 
the  play.  The  pictures  had  been  saved  from 


AN  OLD  FRIEND  FAILING.— FIG.  7. 


worn-out  “picture  books,” periodicals,  papers 
and  anything  that  was  convenient  for  that 


some  cases  than  in  others,  HowevorthiS  may 
be,  German  investigators  who  have  made  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  temperature  of  the  stom¬ 
achs  of  dogs,  at  times  when  food  which  had 
been  artificially  wanned  to  the  temperature 
of  their  bailies  was  being  digested,  have  found 
that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  always  un¬ 
dergo  a  certain  depression  of  temperature 
during  the  process  of  digestion. 

Ill  the  light  of  these  observations  the  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  made  that  t  he  mere  physical 
fact  of  the  dissolving  of  the  albuminoid  con¬ 
stituents  of  food,  in  the  act  of  digestion,  might 
account  for  the  observed  reduction  of  tem¬ 
perature.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  suspected 
that  when  the  albuminoids  in  the  food  are 
changed  to  the  soluble  “  ep tones  ”  which 
pass  into  the  blood  and  are  absorbed  by  the 
system,  a  certain  amount,  of  heat  is  absorbed; 
t.  e.  the  heat  is  abstracted  from  the  body  and 
made  latent,  as  the  term  is. 

Professor  Maly  has  recently  argued,  further, 
that  if  this  suspicion  be  correct,  a  similar  re¬ 
duction  of  temperature  would  necessarily  oc¬ 
cur  outside  the  body  when  albuminoid  mat¬ 
ters  are  subjected  to  the  process  of  artificial 
digestion,  so-called.  To  test  ihe  matter  he 
has  made  experiments  both  on  the  artificial 
digestion  of  fibrin,  and  of  coagulated  albu¬ 
men,  with  pepsin;  and  on  the  digestion  of 
starch-paste  with  extract  of  malt  and  with 
saliva,  and  he  finds  that  there  is  actually  a 
decided  diminution  of  temperature  in  all  of 
his  experiments.  It.  appears,  then,  lx>tli  that 
there  is  a  reduction  of  temperature  in  the 
stomach  after  eating,  and  that  there  is  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason  (or  such  reduction-  The 
fact  that  some  persons  u  re  apt  to  feel  cool 
after  meals  thus  finds  explanation  and  justifi¬ 
cation,  and  we  can  see  more  clearly  than  ever 
the  merit  of  the  old  maxim  which  enjoins  us 
to  “  After  dinner  rest  awhile.” 


|  cook  them  properly  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  do  so.  This  “  too-much-trouble  ”  feeling 
iu  the  preparation  of  our  every-day  meals 
will  have  to  lie  done  away  with  before  we 
can  cook  oven  pork,  potatoes  and  beans 
palatably. 

THE  KITCHEN  CLUB  ON  THE  HOLI¬ 
DAYS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  Kitchen  Club  met  here  liet ween  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s,  and  discussed  the  merits 
of  gifts.  Every  mother  gave  a  sigh  of  satis¬ 
faction  ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  load  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  yet  there  was  pleasure  in  the 
sigh  ;  for  the  children  hud  been  so  delighted. 
“It is  such  a  treat  to  heur  them  laugh  over 
their  treasures”  said  Mrs.  Tompkins,  whose 
Christmas  tree  never  fails  to  be  admired  by 
young  and  old.  “  1  wish  we  had  the  faith  of 
childhood  in  other  things"  said  the  minister’s 
little  wife.  “  Yes,”  replied  Miss  MacLeod 
“ye  could  na  mak  our  Jean  believe  Santa 
Claus  might  na  come  ”  Euch  lady  1  noticed 
hud  some  article  of  fancy-work  with  her,  and 
all  proved  to  tie  little  gifts  for  some  friends,  to 
be  presented  on  New  Year's  Day.  1  said, 
laughingly,  that  I  supposed  it  was  because 
that  da\  was  my  birthday,  but  I  confessed  to 
a  weakness  for  New  Year’s  gifts  above  those 
of  Christmas.  While  the  Indies  were  at  tea 
we  discussed  the  blessing  of  giving,  and  each 
thought  that  life  would  be  very  dreary  if  de¬ 
prived  of  the  pleasure  of  giving  to  those  we 
love,  and  to  those  who  need. 

Before  the  work  was  rolled  up  I  took  the 
liberty  of  looking  at  it,  and  found  so  many 
new  and  funny  things  that  I  took  the  trouble 
to  jot  them  down.  One  lady  was  making 
sand  bags  to  be  covered  with  flanuel  and  laid 
over  the  cracks  between  the  two  sashes  in  the 


black  braid.  The  center  on  both  sides  was  a 
pretty  design  by  the  artist  o*  the  family.  One 
side  was  of  ferns,  lichens  and  all  sorts  of 
woody  things  copied  closely  from  nature  ; 
the  other  a  bunch  of  pansies  and  rosebuds. 
Around  this  are  pasted  all  sorts  of  flowers, 
leaves,  birds  and  a  motto  on  each  side  in  gilt 
letters  aloug  the  top.  It  took  some  taste  and 
ingenuity  and  is  pretty  enough  for  a  New 
Year's  gift.  In  our  case  it  was  only  fcran- 
forred  from  the  makers  to  another  member 
of  the  family  who  had  admired  but  taken  no 
part  in  the  manufactory.  Another  lady 
visitor  was  making  traveling  bags  of 
light  canvas  worked  iu  dark  blocks,  and  lined 
with  some  strong  goods.  These  are  light, 
pretty  and  fashionable.  Nellie  Long  put  the 
last  touches  to  a  pretty  footstool  and  cover 
done  in  crewel  work  of  buttercups  and  d  isies 
“with  a  com  cockle  thrown  in,”  l  told  her, 
as  there  were  just  enough  of  them  to  brighten 
without  obtruding  the  decided  blue.  She  told 
me  proudly  the  design  was  her  own,  and  Iud- 
mired  her  attempt  at  something  original. 
The  doctor's  wife  was  busy  knitting,  mid  for 
a  long  while  we  could  not  guess  what  the  dark 
zephyr  wools  were  for,  so  loosely  knit  in  brown 
and  dark  blue.  But  while  we  were  guessing 
she  united  the  two  oblong  pieces  in  open 
crochet  and  pulled  through  a  blue  ribbon,  fin¬ 
ishing  each  corner  with  a  bow  and  ends.  It 
was  then  found  to  be  a  covering  for  the  feet 
of  an  invalid  when  lying  on  a  sofa. 

I  think  1  have  described  enough  to  show  the 
readers  of  this  paper  that  all  the  gifts  were 
uot  in  Santa  Claus’s  pack,  but  that  some  were 
reserved  for  willing  fingers  to  finish,  and  to 
give  while  the  New  Year’s  wishes  were  fresh 
in  the  heart.  It  is  a  pleasant  custom  and 
should  have  a  place  in  all  our  lives,  remem¬ 
bering  to  give  also  of  our  abundance  to  those 
who  ueed  as  well  a3to  the  richer  friends  that 


purpose  and  would  otherwise  have  been 
wasted  or  burned.  “  Oh!”  I  thought,  “  how 
many  tired  mothers  iu  our  land  could  do  the 
same  if  they  would,  and  consider  what  a  ben- 
flt  as  well  as  a  pleasure  it  would  lie  to  their 
children.” 

Fried  Cakes, 

One  quart  of  buttermilk,  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  one  coffee-cup  of  sugar,  one 
egg,  shortening  the  size  of  a  large  egg,  any 
flavor  you  like.  If  these  are  cooked  nicely  in 
hot  lard  they  will  not  be  “  fatty'”  or  tough. 

T.  G.  T. 

--  ♦♦♦ - 

Use  for  Empty  Tin  Fruit-Cans. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  saving  these  tins  for 
household  purposes  and  find  them  very  con¬ 
venient.  They  are  excellent  tins  for  baking 
Graham  or  Indian  bread  iu,  and  we  use  them 
for  that  purpose  in  pa  ference  to  other  tins. 
The  round  slices  are  just  the  size,  and  the 
bread  looks  better  und  seems  to  taste  better 
baked  in  them. 

To  prepare  the  cans,  after  emptying  out  the 
fruit,  stand  opened  end  upon  the  hot  stove, 
where  it  will  soon  unsolder  and  the  top  can 
be  easily  knocked  off.  I)o  not  let  it  get  too 
hot  or  the  side  seam  will  unsolder  also. 

“  Miserable  Butter.” 

Many  thanks  to  May  Maple  for  giving  us 
all  hints  as  to  the  care  of  our  milk  and  butter 
dishes.  But  there  are  times,  when  the  weather 
is  warm  and  the  water  likewise,  w  hen  it  seems 
impossible  to  make  good  butter.  Will  May' 
Maple  please  tell  me  which  is  the  better  way 
to  make  butter  into  a  roll  at  once  if  solid,  or 
to  work  partially,  let  stand  and  then  make 
into  a  roll.  Mrs.  S.  T. 

Chapped  Hands. 

Persons  who  suffer  with  cracked  hands 
wool  1  dii  well  to  wash  their  hands  in  cold  in 
stead  of  warm  water.  After  each  washing 
(or  after  the  bands  have  been  in  water) 
wet  the  hands  with  a  little  weak  vinegar  and 
rub  togethei  until  dry.  Mary  B. 


Citcranj. 


THORNS  AND  ROSES. 

(Continued  from  paste  859.) 

CHAPTER  XV. 

EVENING. 

It  seemed  a  longtime  since  Edith  had  gone 
away,  and  the  thought  of  her  return  pleased 
me,  whilst  aunt  was  busy  with  preparations, 
brightening  her  already  bright  room,  and  col¬ 
lecting  the  old  songs. 

There  was  no  letter  from  Nevil,  though  an¬ 
other  week  had  gone  since  1  had  seen  Mi's. 
Verner;  but  I  felt  now  that  he  would  not 
write.  And  hard  though  the  silence  was,  I 
tried  to  bear  it  patiently,  to  think  it  was  as 
Brandon  had  said.  How  happy  his  letters 
would  have  made  me,  how  they  would  have 
cheered  me.  and  what  pleasure  I  might  have 
had  iu  replying  to  them  !  It  was  not  to  be, 
and  why  should  I  repine  ?  1  had  his  love,  and 
a  letter  could  not  have  increased  my  affection, 

I  was  inclined  to  say  with  aunt:  “  If  this  be 
the  new  school  of  courtship,  give  me  the 
old;”  but  Nevil  knew  best.  I  would  tell  him 
when  ho  returned,  all  my  thoughts,  and  very 
soon  now  should  1  see  his  loviug  face. 

This  week  we.  expected  Edith.  The  weather 
was  hot  and  fine,  the  garden  rich  with  flow¬ 
ers,  their  bright  colors  standing  out  against 
the  prim  dark  hedges  and  trees  cropped  into 
fantastic  shapes.  Pleasant  it  was  to  ride 
through  the  green  lanes,  and  to  see  from  their 
cool  shadows  the  sun-glare  on  the  river,  to  see 
how  motionless  was  the  long  grate,  and  how 
lazy  Were  the  cattle  ! 

1  was  returning  home  this  bright  evening 
from  a  long  ride,  feeling  hot  and  tired,  as  was 
usual  in  The  summer.  The  hull-door  was  open, 
and  I  entered  quietly,  going  upstairs  to  my 
room.  As  I  entered  that  apartment,  someone 
sprang  from  behind  the  door— a  figure  clad  in 
white,  like  the  heroine  of  a  ghost  story. 

“  Edith  !”  I  exclaimed,  for  it  was  indeed  my 
cousin  ;  and  she  laughed  merrily  at  my 
surprise. 

“  Did  I  frighten  you,  Kate  ?” 

«  When  did  you  come  ?”  I  asked. 

«  This  afternoon,  and  you  were  not  here  to 
meet  mo.  '  I  have  waited,  and  wuited,  and 
still  she  cometh  not.’  I  said.  Thought  you 
had  melted  away  !”’ 

“  I  did  not  know  when  you  would  arrive,” 
contemplating  her  as  she  stood  by  the  win¬ 
dow,  her  white  dress  only  relieved  by  a  knot 
of  purple  pansies. 

•  <  Are  you  glad  to  see  me,  Katharine  ?” 

“  Very;  and  you  are  looking  so  well  1” 

“  Wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  you  ;  but 
your  hair  wants  brushing,  and  your  habit  is 
dusty  !  You  are  looking  pale,  though  aunt 
said  yon  were  well.” 

“My  ride  tired  me  a  little.” 

“  Hurry,  there’s  a  dear  girl,  and  come 
down.” 

With  these  words  she  left  me,  and  I  heard 
her  clear,  somewhat  metallic  voice  ringing 
through  the  house.  The  spring  was  like  a 
dream,  and  we  might  have  been  back  in  the 
first  summer  of  my  return. 

“  llow  is  the  prince  of  gentlemen,  Nevil 
Verner  asked  Edith,  when  we  were  sitting 
together.  “  Any  chance  of  his  favoring  us 
with  liis  presence  to-night ?" 

“  Scarcely.  He  is  out,  of  town.” 

«  is  ho  well?  And  Brandon,  is  he  still  af¬ 
flicted  with  moping  melancholy  and  moon¬ 
struck  madness?  It  is  like  entering  another 
world  to  come  among  you  grave  Lovels  ?” 

“  If  you  had  not  liked  it,,  you  would  not 
have  come.” 

“Ob  !  I  was  tired  of  home.  I  was  expected 
to  amuse  the  little  ones,  or  sew  for  the  Dorcas 
Society,  and  a  week  of  it  nearly  killed  me  1 
I  thought  I  should  have  got  to  Brighton,  but  I 
quarrelled  with  my  bosom  friend,  so  she  didn’t 
give  me  the  invito,  after  I  had  refused  others. 
Such  are  human  hopes;  and  having  nowhere 
else  to  go,  1  came  bore  !” 

“  Very  kind  of  you  !”  I  said,  dryly. 

“  Would  yon  have  me  stay  and  fight  with 
Mrs.  Hays  1  Not  that  she  is  unkind,  but 
she’s  too  good  for  me  1  She  wished  me  to  re¬ 
main,  but  I  didn’t  quite  see  why  1  should 
waste  my  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  to  save 
the  expense  of  a  governess.  4  All  I  Edith,’  she 
said,  when  I  declared  1  was  bored,  ‘  there  is 
no  place  like  h<  me.’  4  There  isn’t,’  1  answered, 

*  and  that's  the  rea-son  why  I  wish  to  go  away.’ 
Don’t  look  shocked,  aunt  Dorothy  !” 

Apparently  Spring  had  brought  no  change  to 
Edgar  Dana’s  ladylove.  She  said  nothing  of 
Cecil  Ilays,  but  occupied  herself  with  de¬ 
scribing  the  costumes  worn  at  a  fancy 
ball  given  by  some  friend;  and  when  aunt 
asked  lier  if  she  had  seen  her  relative,  she  rose, 
yawning: 

“  I’m  tired  with  traveling,  and  I’m  off  to 
bed!  Ob!  yes,  I  saw  Cecil.” 

“  1  did  not  tell  Edith  that  Nevil  had  not 
written,”  said  aunt  Dorothy  to  me,  and  we 
separ  i  d. 

Morning  brought_no  letter;  but  now  I  had 


ceased  to  look  fov  one,  and  only  waited  his 
return.  Edith  did  not  make  her  appearance 
for  breakfast.  I  went  out  to  the  greenhouse, 
and  I  had  been  working  among  the  geraniums 
for  nearly  an  hour  before  she  came. 

“  Industrious  as  ever!”  Blie  said,  breaking  off 
one  of  my  finest  sprays.  “  I  suppose  you 
read,  and  talked  and  botanized  whilst  I  was 
away,  just  ns  you  did  when  I  was  here.” 

“  Was  your  visit,  a  pleasant  one  ?”  I  asked. 

“In  some  things.  The  house  was  filled 
with  visitors,  and  we  had  plenty  of  dancing, 
riding,  boating,  and  picnics.  There  were 
some  nice  girls  and  some  agreeable  gentle¬ 
men,  and  papa  iB  a  splendid  host.  But  I  was 
horribly  disappointed!  How  taken  in  I  felt!" 

“  How?”  I  inquired,  puzzled. 

“  Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  about 
Cecil  Hays?  That  came  to  nothing.  Oh !  I 
am  so  sick  of  everything?  Papa  told  me  one 
night  1  was  too  extravagant.  He  couldn’t 
afford  to  go  on  paying  such  heavy  bills,  and 
it  was  really  time  for  me  to  be  settled.  Oh! 
if  I  had  married  wealth,  I  should  not  have 
had  that  to  undergo.  I  nstead  of  black  looks, 
papa  would  be  at  my  feet  with  smiles;  and  I 
did  think  myself  sure  of  Cecil. 

“  What  caused  the  change?"  I  asked. 

“  He  has  lost  his  heart  to  one  of  Mrs.  Hays’ 
proteges — a  girl  who  won’t  ride  because  she 
is  afraid ;  thinks  hunting  cruel  and  steeple- 
chasing  barbarous;  doesn’t  know  a  retriever 
from  a  greyhound,  nor  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  billiard-ball  and  a  boxing-glove.  Al¬ 
together,  she  is  the  style  of  girl  you  meet 
with  in  novels— the  one  who  is  always  called 
Lily,  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart  or  consump¬ 
tion — sweet,  wingless  angel ! 

44  Cecil  prefers  this  member  of  the  Lily 
class  to  me?— to  me,  Kate,  the  best  looking, 
the  wittiest,  the  most  stylish  there— I  say 
it  without  vanity;  to  me,  who  devoted  myself 
for  a  season  to  Lira!  I’ll  never  forget  one 
night  when  I  was  on  the  balcony,  after  din¬ 
ner,  and  my  beautiful  Cecil  joined  me.  I 
thought  it  had  come  at  last,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  yes.  He  began  by  reminding 
me  of  our  old  friendship;  how  he  had  always 
liked  me;  how  there  were  few  he  could  con¬ 
fide  in,  but  that  he  came  to  me  as  a  sister.  I 
thought  it  a  queer  way  of  making  love  when 
he  revealed  his  boundless  affection  for  the 
angelic  Miss  Marsh;  knew  he  was  wild,  called 
himself  a  few  hard  names,  expressed  his  peni¬ 
tence,  and  wound  up  by  asking  me  if  I 
thought  he  might  win  her — if  she  would 
marry  him?  On  my  word  1  nearly  fainted; 
and  1  was  tempted  to  exclaim,  'Mv  good 
sir,  I  came  here  to  marry  you  myself!’ but 
bore  his  rhapsodies  like  a  martyr.  Imagine 
him  selecting  me  for  his  confidant,  and  rav¬ 
ing  about  his  lady  love  to  me!" 

“Extremes  meet,”  1  said.  “Does  Miss 
Marsh  return  my  kinsman’s  affection?” 

“  Of  course  she  will  marry  him  when  he 
asks  her.  She  pretends  to  fear  him — to  look 
on  him  as  a  Don  Juan;  but  that  is  just  her 
artfulness;  girls  with  sweet  doll  faces  and 
timid  baby  ways  are  always  artful.  Mrs. 
Hays  favors  it,  and  talks  such  nonsense  about 
love  redeeming  people!  Bo  there’s  another 
blighted  hope,  Kate!  4  Oh,  ever  thus  from 
childhood’s  hour,’  et  cetera.” 

“  1  have  been  longing  to  see  you,  Kate,  and 
it  seems  so  long  since  you  were  here.  I  am 
so  lonely  without  Nevil.  You  have  heard 
from  him  ?” 

“No,  Mrs.  Verner,  I  have  not.  Not  a  line, 
not  a  word  !  Oh  !  what  has  conie  to  hirn  ?" 

“  How  strange  !  I  had  a  letter  the  other 
day.” 

“  You  had  1”  I  exclaimed,  feeling  as  if  a 
cold  wind  hod  swept  over  me.  44  Is  he  well- 
safe  ?” 

“Quite  well.  It  is  only  a  short  letter,  for 
he  is  busy.  The  change  is  doing  him  good, 
and  he  is  staying  with  a  friend  of  Iris,  Mr. 
Raymond.” 

<<  Was  he  ill  before  he  went  away?” 

“Not  ill,  but  rather  dull  and  spiritless, 
dear.” 

“  Mrs.  Verner,”  I  said,  lnying  my  hand  on 
hers,  44  what  have  I  done?  Why  does  he  not 
write  to  me?  Have  I  offended  him,  or  why  is 
he  angry?” 

“  My  dear,  don’t  look  so  sad!  It  is  singular 
that  he  has  not  written  to  you,  but  he  dislikes 
writing,  and  even  I  don’t  expect  to  hear  from 
him  until  he  is  coming  home.  He  will  write 
to  you  soon.” 

“  Does  he  mention  me  in  his  letter?” 

She  handed  me  the  letter,  and  I  read  it 
aloud.  It  contained  what  she  had  told  me, 
thus  concluding: 

“I  am  staying  with  Frank  Raymond,  so 
address  as  above.  Had  I  not  been  terribly 
busy,  I  should  have  written  at  greater  length. 
Please  forgive  haste. — Your  loving  son,  N,  V.” 

Neither  my  own  nor  the  name  of  anyone 
else  was  mentioned;  and  Mrs.  Verner  con¬ 
tinued: 

“  You  see,  dear,  it  has  been  written  hastily. 
He  is  hurrying  through  his  business  to  return 
soon,  ami  lie  would  think  that  I  would  show 
you  this  letter.  You  are  not  angry  ?" 

To  be  Continued. 
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Saturday,  Dec.  31,  1881. 

Guiteau  passed  Christmas  Day  in  his  cell. 
Warden  Crocker  has  issued  an  order  prohibit¬ 
ing  reporters  from  visiting  the  prisoner’s  cell. 
Mr.  Scoville  does  not  wish  to  have  any  of 
Guiteau’s  literary  productions”  reach  the 
public.  Mrs.  Scoville  has  fears  that  her  hus¬ 
band  is  in  danger,  as  she  thinks  the  whole 
country  is  against  him.  Guiteau  still  clings 
to  the  belief  that  he  will  be  acquitted.  The 
Only  witness  called  to  the  stand  on  Tuesday 
was  Dr.  A.  E.  Macdonald,  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  City  Insane  Asylum  on  Ward’s 
Island.  His  testimony  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  was  exceedingly  damaging  to 
the  defence.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  assassin  sane  and  to  say  that  he  has  been 
playing  a  part  in  the  court  room.  He  said 
that  Guiteau  in  his  cell  spoke  to  him  of  his 
conception  of  removing  the  President  and  not 
of  an  inspiration  forcing  him  to  the  act,  and 
also  that  the  assassin  spoke  of  being  ucqui  tied 
on  the  ground  of  legal  insanity,  and  of  then 
being  released  from  the  asylum  by  a  commis¬ 
sion.  After  the  usual  recess,  on  Wednesday, 


Guiteau,  who  had  been  comparatively  quiet, 
became  iusultiug  to  Judge  Porter,  ami  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  demand  that  the  criminal  should 
be  remanded  to  the  dock.  The  District  Attor¬ 
ney  stated  that  he  wanted  no  more  special 
guards  about  the  assassin,  and  tha  t  be  wanted 
the  Marshal  to  take  him  to  the  dock.  Mr. 
Scoville  accused  the  District  Attorney  of  giv¬ 
ing  notice  that  the  prisoner  was  to  be  placed 
where  be  could  be  shot,  and  of  virtually  in¬ 
viting  assassins  to  shoot  him.  Judge  Porter 
characterized  Mr.  Scoville’s  words  as  a  vile 
imputation  on  the  District  Attorney.  Justice 
Cox  finally  ordered  the  assassin  to  be  placed 
in  the  dock,  and  the  order  was  obeyed.  Such 
impudence  as  Guiteau  has  shown  ought  long 
since  to  have  caused  his  removal  to  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  box. 

On  the  question  of  the  permanent  location 
of  the  Ktate  capital  of  Colorado,  at  the 
November  election,  Denver  received  30,248 
votes,  against  15,240  for  all  other  places. 

The  Boston  city  council  has  appropriated 
an  additional  $710,000  for  the  establishment 
of  public  parks  in  the  suburban  districts  of 
that  city,  including  a  provision  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  from  Harvard  College  of  the  Arnold 
Aboretum  in  West  Roxbury. 

William  M  Evarts,  Edwin  D.  Morgan  and 
Parke  Godwin,  representing  the  committee 
formed  several  years  ago  to  provide  for  the 
reception  and  erection  of  Bartholdi’s  colossal 
statue  of  44  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,” 
announce  that  the  full  amouut  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  statue  —  $250,000— has  been  raised 
in  France,  and  that  the  work  will  soon  be 
ready  for  shipment.  The  previous  efforts  of 
the  committee  have  been  directed  to  securing 
necessury  Governmental  action  to  authorize 
the  plucing  of  the  statue  upon  Bedloo’s 
Island,  in  New  York  Harbor.  Now  an  appeal 
is  made  for  subscriptions  to  build  a  pedestal. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  pedestal  worthy  of  the 
noble  uud  majestic  figure  it  is  to  support  will 
cost  about  us  much  as  the  statue  itself.  There 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  sum 
required. 

Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  the  venerable  author, 
professor,  and  preacher,  died  at  New  Haven 
on  the  21th  ult. 

Smallpox  is  raging  in  Chicago  and  subur¬ 
ban  towns.  At  Mount  Carmel,  Ill.,  the  mayor 
ordered  all  the  churches  to  be  dosed.  One 
church  refused  to  recognize  the  order,  and 
held  a  festival  on  the  20th  ult.,  and  the 
mayor  telegraphed  for  advice  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  who  instructed  him  to  com¬ 
pel  obedience.  He  was  also  Instructed  to  have 
ull  the  people  attending  the  festival  vac¬ 
cinated. 

A  bill  to  divide  Dakota  on  the  40th  parallel 
and  admit  the  southern  portion  as  a  State  will 
be  brought  forward  for  action  in  Congress 
soon  after  the  holiday  recess.  The  people  of 
both  sections  want  to  retain  the  old  name,  uud 
it  is  proposed  to  call  one  division  North  Dako¬ 
ta  and  the  other  South  Dakota. 

An  English  company  haa concluded  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  1,300  000  acres  of  laud  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

Benjamin  Fhilbert  has  just  died  in  St. 
Louis,  1  le  was  worth  $300,000.  His  other  no¬ 
table  distinctions  were  that  ho  has  not  been 
out  of  the  city  in  sixty  throe  years,  and  had 
never  ridden  in  a  steamboat  or  steam  railroad 
car. 

The  Mississippi  is  now  open  from  St.  Paul. 
Navigation  was  resumed  on  the  27th  ult.  Lake 
Pepin  is  also  open ;  it  was  never  before  known 
to  be  open  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Newport  lawns  are  as  green  as  they  were  in 


June,  and  on  sunny  days  in  sunny  places  dan¬ 
delions  oecasionly  venture  to  show  their  yel¬ 
low  faces.  On  porches  and  piazzas  honey¬ 
suckles  still  support  crisp,  green  leaves  and 
now  and  then  put  forth  a  blossom.  Two 
weeks  ago  there  wore  English  violets  in  the 
grass. 

The  travel  on  the  elevated  railroads  in  this 
city  last  Saturday  was  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  roads.  Ou  the  Sixth  Avenue  line 
alone  the  passeugers  numbered  99,000,  and  on 
all  the  lines  over  206,000.  Somebody  must 
have  gone  somewhere  for  something. 

An  explosion  occurred  on  the  20th  ult..  at 
West  Point,  Va.,  on  the  steamer  West.  Point, 
plying  between  that  place  and  Baltimore, 
which  resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
boat  and  the  loss  of  19  live-;. 

The  sum  of  $3,985  has  been  subscribed  in 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  statue  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  A.  E.  Burnside.  There  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  amount  necessary  to  secure  the 
memorial,  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
State,  will  be  raised  early  in  the  new  year. 

Between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  ne¬ 
groes,  from  Edgefield  County,  S.  C.,  passed 
through  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  their  way  to  Ar¬ 
kansas.  They  are  under  the  leadership  of  a 
colored  preacher  named  Hammond,  who 
promised  to  have  a  chartered  train  waiting 
for  them  at  Augusta,  but  failed  to  do  so,  and 
flio  party  had  to  pay  full  rates  to  Atlanta. 
They  say  they  found  it  too  hard  work  to  make 
a  living  in  South  Carolina,  and  determined  to 
go  elsewhere.  Hammond,  went  to  Arkansas 
some  time  ago,  examined  the  country  and  on 
his  return  advised  the  negroes  to  go  out  there. 
It  is  expected  that  altogether  1,000  will  go. 


Can  Sleep  Wlihont  Anodynes. 

“  Since  using  Compound  Oxygen,  my  sleep 
is  natural  ami  good.  My  spirits  are  in  a 
much  more  healthy  condition.  I  have  no 
need  of  anodynes — have  more  actual  strength 
than  for  years  past.”  So  writes  a  patient. 
Treatise  on  “  Compound  Oxygen ’’sent  free. 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palkn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Adv. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Dec.  31,  1881. 

Late  telegrams  fromWashington  declare  that 
Capt.  Payne  has  not  established  a  colony  in 
Oklahoma,  as  telegraphed  to  this  place  from 
Texas  on  December  10,  and  announced  by  us 
in  a  “Brevity”  in  the  issue  of  Dec.  17. 
United  States  troops  are  reported  to  be  so 
stationed  as  to  prevent  any  invasion  of  Okla- 
bomu  by  Payne  or  his  followers,  and  should 
any  le  found  there  they  will  be  promptly 
arrested  and  expelled.  Payne,  however,  in¬ 
sists  that  some  of  his  followers  are  already 
settled  in  tlio  country  and  that,  others 

are  pouring  in _ Australia  is  taking  steps 

to  prevent  the  destruction  of  her  forests.  It  is 
proposed  in  South  Australia  that,  a  block 
of  290,00(1  acres  be  reserved  for  systematic 
tree  planting,  and  that  in  the  first  year  ?70,_ 
0()0  be  expended  on  it,  and  in  each  of  the 
eleven  following  years  $52,800,  a  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  $650,000.  After  the  first  five  years 
there  would  be,  it  is  estimated,  a  revenue  from 
periodical  thinnings  of  $175,000,  and  in  21 
years  they  would  possess  310  square  miles  of 
forest.... Bagasse  (sugar  cane  fiber),  cotton 
stalks  and  jute  are  now  spoken  of  as  likely 
to  become  additional  sources  of  revenue  to 
the  Louisiana  planter,  and  to  make  his  busi¬ 
ness  profitable.  The  first  two  will  lie  used  in 
making  paper,  and  the  last  in  cotton  bagging. 

. . . .  Seven  new  cotton  mills  are  in  process  of 
erection  in  Canada,  and  nearly  all  the  old 
mills  are  increasing  their  facilities,  or  are 
about  to  do  so.  Sinc<*lK78  the  Canadian  pro¬ 
duct  of  cotton  goods  has  been  nearly  trebled.... 
Statistics  show  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  our 
grain  exports  exceeded  our  cotton  in  value, 
the  former  being  $260,983,744,  and  the  latter 
$247,695,746.  Third  on  the  list,  came  pro¬ 
visions,  with  a  value  of  $151,528,268.  The 
mineral  oil  exports  were  about  double  those 
of  tobacco,  the  former  being  $40,315,590  to 
tho  other’s  $20,868,884.  The  sixth  highest 
export  was  “live  animals.”  It  reached  a 
value  of  $16,112,393.  These  half  dozen  classes 
comprised  about  five  sixths  of  our  total  ex¬ 
ports  in  value,  our  manufactured  articles 
falling  below  the  aggregate  of  a  hundred 
millions.  ...The  rage  of  a  Minnesota  farmer 
at  his  balky  horse  did  not  subside  when  the 
day’s  work  was  done,  but.  rose  higher  as  he  lay 
in  bed  thinking  of  the  annoyance  he  bad  en¬ 
dured.  He  dressed,  loaded  a  gun,  went  to  the 
stable,  and  deliberately  killed  the  boast. . .  .On 
Christmas  Day  an  Oswego,  N.  Y. ,  farmer  wrote : 
“The  opening  of  the  present  Winter  has  sol 
dom  had  a  parallel  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
In  many  parts  of  this  county  farmers  have 
sown  wheat,  and  rye  this  month.  Many  of 
the  lands  burned  over  by  the  Bunmur  fires 
have  been  broken  up  and  seeded  with  grain. 
Field  strawberries  and  the  small  fruits  grow¬ 
ing  along  fences  and  in  ‘clearings  have  blos¬ 
somed  and  are  setting  a  new  crop,  and  the 


1 
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trees  are  beginning  to  bud.  Honeysuckles 
have  put  out  new  loaves,  and  hyacinths  are 

on  the  verge  of  blossoming.” . Mr.  Seth 

Green  announces  that  anyone  sending  50 
cents  to  his  address  (Rochester,  N.  Y.)  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  MOO  to  500  eggs  of  the  California 
mountain  trout  for  experiment  in  fish  cul¬ 
ture.  This  species  is  very  hardy  and  easily 
raised  in  comparison  with  the  Eastern  brook 

trout . . . . 

The  27th  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Hociety  will  l>e  held  in 
Common  Council  Chamber,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
commencing  Wednesday  January  25,  1&82, 

and  continuingtwo  or  three  days . The 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  seventh  annual  meeting  at  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January 
11  and  12,  1882.  A  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
is  extended  by  both  Societies  to  all  interested 

in  horticulture  and  kindred  industries . 

About  700  Scotch  polled  cattle  went  from 
Ross  and  Moray  Shires  to  the  London 

Christmas  cattle  market . The  French 

prohibition  against  the  importation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  pork  has  not  yet  been  repealed,  although 
three  weeks  ago,  the  cable  announced  that 
M.  Rouvier,  Minister  of  Commerce,  intended 
to  remove  all  restrictions  at  once.  It  is  now 
said  that  he  is  waiting  until  this  country 
shall  have  adopted  measures  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  hog  products  intended  for  exportation 

. In  Austria  an  itinerant  teacher  of 

agriculture  has  been  appointed  for  Corinthea. 
Ho  will  give  the  peasant  population  lectures 
on  agriculture,  will  inspect  nursery  gardens, 
and  will  be  ready  to  instruct  the  village 
school-masters  in  the  principles  of  agriculture. 

•  .!•••••  ••■■»••»)«•*•  •••»••»»•••••  ....••#•  ...» 
A  cablegram  last  Wednesday  announced  that 
in  the  granaries  of  Odessa,  Russia,  there 
are  12, 000, 000  bushels  of  wheat  ready  for  ex¬ 
portation,  and  all  equal  qiiuntity  in  other 
Black  Sea  ports,  tins  total  being  valued  at  30,- 
000,000  roubles.  Business  there  is  quiet  on 
account  of  the  low  prices  for  grain  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France . The  South  Carolina 

Legislature  has  pussod  an  act  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  t  he  State  by  which  the  burden  of 
fence  building  is  taken  from  the  crop  raisers 
and  put  upon  the  owners  of  stock,  according 
to  the  usage  in  the  older  Northern  States.  A 
portion  of  Aiken  County,  however,  was  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  operation  of  the  law  in  ac 
cordance  with  a  request  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  now  it  will  be  obliged  to  fence  itself  in 
from  i  rest  of  the  Htate,  and  the  operation 

will  1  *  UJ.ixiO . A  farmer  went  ex- 

tensi  •  ly  into  bee-keeping  at  Fuirview,  Pa, 
Honey  material  was  scarce  last  Summer,  and 
the  bees  spread  over  tbo  neighborhood  in 
Search  of  it,  stealing  sweet  stuffs  from  kitchens, 
and  stinging  many  persons.  A  suit  has  been 
begun  against  the  owner,  and  the  question 
whether  ho  has  maintained  a  nuisance,  or  lias 
simply  engaged  m  a  lawful  industry,  is  to  l>e 

settled  in  court . The  extent  of  the 

manufacture  of  “  pure  olive  oil  ”  from  cotton 
seed  is  indicated  by  export  statistics  from 
New  Orleans.  Of  0. 000, 000  gallons  shipped 
thence  during  1871)-’80,  88  per  cent,  was  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  French  ports,  and 
one-half  of  this  amount  to  Italy.  This  is 
more  than  the  entire  olive  oil  production  of 
France,  and  one- fifth  that  of  Italy  itself,  and 
our  entire  exports  are  supposed  bo  used  in 
adulterating  the  foreign  olive  oil.  Our  entire 

product  amounted  to  15,000,000  gallons . 

The  Census  Bureau  has  issued  u  bulletin 
showing  that  there  were  standing  on  the  Mist 
of  May,  1880,  80.010,01 10,000  feet  of  merchant¬ 
able  pine  in  Minnesota,  23,1*75,000,000  feet  in 
Mississippi,  21,102,000,000  feet  in  Alabama  0, 
615,800,000  feet  in  Florida,  and  67,508,500,000 

feet  in  Texas . The  Mark  Lane  Express 

of  December  24,  in  the  review'  of  the  grain 
trade  of  tlieweek,  says:  “  All  Autumn-sown 
crops  are  very  healthy.  The  farmers’  wheats 
have  come  to  hand  in  very  had  order  the  past 
few  weeks,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
sale.  The  demand  for  breadstuff's  is  small, 
and  trade  is  restricted.  Native  grain  is  un¬ 
changed.  There  is  no  fresh  feature  in  foreign 
bread-stuffs.  Low-  grades  of  Indian  and 
Russian  wheat  are  mostly  cheaper.  Ameri¬ 
can  gram  in  some  provincial  exchanges  is 
cheaper  than  last  week.  Trade  everywhere  is 
quite  of  a  retail  character" . The  Short¬ 

horn  Breeders'  Convention  that  met  at  Lan¬ 
sing,  Midi.,  on  December  21  and  22,  passed 
resolutions  asking  Congress  to  pass  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  tbo  importation  of  entile  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  duty-free  front  Canada,  said  law 
to  remain  in  force  so  long  as  the  similar  pro¬ 
hibition  against  importation  of  American 

cattle  is  enforced  by  the  Dominion . At 

the  New  York  State  Dairymens’  Association 
held  at  Whitney's  Point,  December  22,  it  was 
stated  that  the  cows  in  this  State  number 
1 ,500.000.  The  approximate  investment, 
real  and  personal,  per  cow,  in  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts,  is  #015 ;  total  in  the  State  on  the  same 
basis,  #065,000,000;  value  of  dairy  products, 
#100,000,000.  Resolutions  were  adopted  dis¬ 
approving  the  policy  of  the  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  in  trying  to  exclude  the  Dutch- 


Friesian  Breeders’  Association  from  fair  com¬ 
petition;  demanding  of  Congress  such  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tariff  as  will  secure  the  greatest 
revenue  with  the  least  tax  of  the  people,  and 
with  protection  to  our  manufactures,  and  ask¬ 
ing  legislation  to  protect  from  adulterations 

and  frauds .  . . 

The  royal  baron  of  beef  for  Queen  Victoria’s 
Christmas  dinner  was  out  from  a  very  prime 
red-aiul  white  Short-horn  ox  bred  by  bis 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  at 
Bagsliot  Park,  w'hioh  was  bought  by  the 
Royal  purveyors  for  j£7M,  (§M65).  The  joint 
weighed  about  M60  lbs.  It  was  roasted  at 
Windsor  Castle  and  sent  to  Osborne,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  tjueen  spent  Christ¬ 
mas . In  the  United  States  Circuit  C  mrt 

at  Baltimore,  on  Doc.  28,  in  the  case  of  Boy¬ 
kin  and  Carmen  against  R.  J.  Baker  &  Co. , 
which  was  argued  before  the  Court  several 
weeks  since,  .Judge  Morris  filed  his  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  defendants.  The  action  was  for 
alleged  infringement  of  a  patent  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fertilizers  held  by  the  complainants, 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  which  they 
would  have  derived  large  profits,  had  not  the 
defendants  and  others  infringed  upon  their 
patent.  The  Court  held  that  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  formula  patented  by  com¬ 
plainants  from  the  old  Liebig  formula  was 
the  substitution  of  dissolved  bone  and  ground 
plaster  tor  ground  bona  and  Calcined  plaster, 
and  that  the  patent  was  invalid  for  want  of 
novelty,  or  any  patentable  discovery.  A 
large  interest  was  involved  in  the  result  of 

this  suit . The  silo  is  to  be  tested  at  the 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  the  legislature 
having  made  a  liberal  appropriation  lor  this 
purpose.  The  silo  has  beeu  filled  with  corn 
grown  for  the  purpose.  Samples  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  careful  cnetuical  tests  before  putting 
it  into  the  pit,  and  frequent  tests  will  be  made 
as  the  season  progresses.  From  this  source 
the  public  may  expect  a  very  important  re¬ 
port  upon  this  much  written  about  process  for 

preserving  fodder . 

Mr.  M.  G.  White,  of  llinkley,  III.,  recently 
purchased  1,500  sheep  from  a  ranch  in  the 
Bnowy  Mountains,  75  miles  east  of  Helena, 
and  drove  them  through  tbo  snow  along  Gen, 
Custers  old  trail,  down  the  north  bunk  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  until  lie  reached!  1  leudine, 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  with  a  loss 
of  only  twelve.  The  only  assistance  he  had 

was  one  man  and  a  dog . The  herd  of 

Short-horns  of  Messrs.  J.  II.  Polls  &  Son, 
Jacksonville,  Ill-,  has  taken  over  #28,000  in 
casli  premiums  at  the  Full  shows  of  the  past 

four  years . Rinderpest  has  appeared,  since 

October  8th,  in  three  places  in  Lower  Austria, 
ami  one  in  Hungary.  Twenty-three  places 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  farms  have 
been  affected  with  it  since  the  first  outbreak, 

resulting  in  a  loss  of  8,084  animals . 

Large  numbers  of  pure  Short-horns  are 
being  exported  from  England  to  Buenos 

Ayres,  South  America . 

A  writer  of  Antwerp,  Belgium  gives  his 
views  on  the  French  embargo  on  American 
hog  products,  as  follows:  “The  pains  taken 
by  the  French  authorities  to  promulgate  their 
measure  among  t  he  masses  and  to  raise  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  American  pork  were  simply 
ridiculous.  They  went  so  far  as  to  send  men 
through  the  streets  of  the  small  tow  ns  and 
villages,  ringing  bells  and  crying  out,  “Be¬ 
ware  of  American  bacon!”  Had  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  when  that  step  was  taken 
by  the  French,  at  once  -retaliated  by  exclud¬ 
ing  their  clarets,  champagnes  and  cognacs,  a 
blow'  would  have  been  given  to  French  inter¬ 
ests  that  would  have  raised  enough  clamor  in 
France  to  compel  the  grovemment  to  rescind 

its  decree.” . We  learn  from  Hohemvald 

County,  Ten u.,  that  the  peanut  crop  is  being 
rapidly  picked.  The  quality  raised  in  that 
county  will  range  from  refuse  to  poor  No.  2; 
none  is  fit  to  go  as  No.  1.  Low  is,  Perry  and 
llickuian  Counties  will  yield  about  10  per  cent, 
of  lust  year's  crop  in  quantity.  There  three 
counties  raise  about  half  the  crop  of  the  State. 
As  picking  progresses  the  quality  of  that  re¬ 
ceived  is  likely  to  deteriorate,  as  fanners  gen¬ 
erally  pick  and  send  in  the  best  first . 


E.  L.  Loworee,  Esq.,  cashier  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Southern  Railroad,  says  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  was  CUred  by  St.  Jacob's  Oil  of  a 
stubborn  case  of  rheumatism,  which  wouldn’t 
yield  to  physicians’  treatment.— Brooklyn  Ea¬ 
gle. — Adv. 

- ■«  »» - 

New  Hampshire  Return*. 

A  Newr  Hampshire  lady  writes:  “  Mother 
has  been  afilicted  for  years  with  kidney  dis 
eases.  Last  Spring  she  was  very  bad,  and 
bad  an  alarming  pain  a  d  numbness  in  one 
side,  Kidney- Wort  proved  a  great  blessing 
and  has  completely  cured  her. — Gazette. — 
Adv, 

- - 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound 
has  rapidly  made  its  way  to  favor  among 
druggists,  who  have  observed  its  effects  on 
the  health  of  their  customers.  Send  to  Mrs. 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham.  233  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  for  pamphlets.—  Adv, 


The  People’*  World-Wide  Verdict. 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine  has  been  sold  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  the  public  have  render¬ 
ed  the  verdict  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
Hair  Dressing  in  the  world. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  invariably 
acknowledged  the  purest  and  the  best. — Adv. 

- - 

l’rof  llornlord’s  Jinking  Powder. 

Prof.  Clias.  S.  Gamut,  Philadelphia  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Medicine,  Wagner  Institute  and  Gi¬ 
rard  College,  said:  “  I  regard  Prof.  Horsford’s 
Baking  Powder  us  a  superior  and  scientific 
preparation.  ’’ — A  dv. 


Flour.— A  moderate  degree  or  activity  Is  reported 
at  about  former  prices.  While  the  export  demand 
caunot  by  any  means  be  said  to  be  nourishing,  the  ex¬ 
porters,  fn  view  of  the  slight  upward  turn  taken  by 
the  foreign  markets  lately,  manifest  more  interest, 
and,  without  Increasing  their  blits,  make  oilers  on 
larger  lots.  Thu  local  buyers  are  quite  Inactive  slid 
buy  only  for  prompt  vriUltti.  Bye  Hour  shows  a  weak¬ 
ening  tendency.  Corn  meal  was  steady. 

grain.  Quotations  are : 

No.  2  red,  $M21*i&l.44W,  new  to  old  rule.  No.  1  rod. 
8l.li6ftl.47U;  No.  J  red,  81.39(4 L&1W;  No.  -1  red,  $1 
T.28JuS  ungraded  red,  JU  22U<-!i!  43J-6  Ungraded  white, 
$1  .UV-ul.  Ill;  No.  white.  SI  411(01.41;  No.  :t  Spring,  «l.43(<# 
1.23k;;  No.  2  Milwaukee  Sm-log.  store  $1.:ii>.  1  orn-r.'n- 
gruded  mixed,  69ftc?fce.;  No. ;!  nil  ted,  fiOfaJlUH1'-!  sleam 
er  mixed,  No.  3  mixed,  new  to  old  rule,  iOftgTSc, ; 

No.  3  while,  New  York  graded  yellow,  i4e.J 

Southern  white  quiet.  Oats  Market  higher;  No,  2 
mixed,  new  to  old  rule,  r>n<  |o.;  No.  w  Idle,  uetv  t-> 
old  rule,  NJ-i.Mjjiqc,  Sales  included:  No.  .!  mined. 
4:iUe.;  No.  3  white,  J.,e  .  No  2  mixed.  rt)(j<  dt-e.;  No. 
Will tC,5u!M(0:>l Ue. ;  No.  1  mixed,  Sb'Cc  ;  No.  I  w  hite,  r,i;.:1e. 
track  ndxeil  .itlyjilc.;  track  whit-  .  -Ci..  .',:;,  v<>  'Chieugo 
mixed,  90u.j  State  mixed  quiet:  State  white.  fiJNjfg-..*. 


<Lb/ 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday.  Dec.  31, 1881. 
The  week  has  been  a  most  Indefinite  one  for  quota¬ 
tions  of  many  articles.  The  close  of  December  la  al 
waya  attended  with  a  lull  In  wholesale  markets  ;  but 
this  post,  week  has  beou  exceptionally  unseasonable 
and  perishable  property  has  sulleri.-d  serious  neglect. 
Perhaps  the  fruit,  poultry  and  game  dealers  have 
most  reason  to  complain,  as  the  usual  extra  culls  that 
arc  made  Tor  1ml hlny  festivals  have  been  cheeked  by 
damp,  soft  weather.  Dairy  products  have  about  held 
their  own  with  an  allowable  trade. 

Beans  anti  Picas.  A  fairly  steady  feeling  prevails 
In  while  standard  beams.  Supplies  seem  to  lie  well 
forward  from  the  dally  receipts,  uud  all  prime  marks 
are  held  vvltlieonUdeuvo.  Choice.  Red  kidneys  have  a 
steady  small  sale;  they  are  sh.nvy,  and  grocers  In 
Winter  require  them  to  embellish  their  stock.  Pea 
beaus  In  moderate  Uemuud.  This  Is  the  favorite 
brand  for  New  kngiund  use,  but  a  good  mauy  have 
gone  direct  and  New  York  Inn,  fewer  orders.  Pens 
are  unchanged. 

Beans  marrow,  prime.  $S.SKdi3..r».'>;  fair  to  good, 
*3.Z'M.<ei.-lk  medium,  choice.  8H2--('<-3.25;  fair  to  good, 
8k4i-i.Pi;  pea.  choice,  83,4-Vg.i.an,  fair  to  good,82,IMftil3,05; 
white  kidney, choice,  8u.4rga.Afln,  lair  to  gocd,$H.2n<iCt.30. 
red  kidney,  choice,  i'XsiW.*-;  fair  wi  good,  S2.uW2.Stl; 
turtle  ,01111,  81.ifs01.8n-.  <n  mum  In  bugs,  82.rilw3.bb. 
California  I. Imu,  8-1.00104. 75. 

Peas,  green,  prime.  In  bids.,  Jl.lfWI.OO:  green,  In 
bags,  *l.::«l  id;  Southern  b.  e.,  per  2-bu.  bag,  83.41W 
3. 4u.  t  auadian  peas  in  bond,  Its:. 

BCTTKit.  Portlier  prices  arc  retained,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  of  stock  Is  slow  and  there  arc  no  encouraging 
features  for  a  largo  proportion  of  butter  under  line 
and  funev  grades  while  the  weather  Is  so  unfavorable 
for  exhibition.  Very  fancy  creamery  Is  uni  plenty, 
but  Iih  moderate  sales  indicate  that,  prices  are  rather 
strained.  Western  dulry  continues  to  rate  close  to 
good  table  State  The  commoner  kinds  of  State  are 
more  sought  for  than  cheap  Western,  though  prices 
are  widely  apart.  Hulls  w  hen  genuine  and  sweet  are 
ill  fair  demand.  The  cull  for  this  style  of  butter  Is 
less  than  In  former  year*. 

Crcaiuerj,  fancy.  42m>-I3c.;  choice,  Inc,;  fair  to 
good  3Sf039a..  ordinary jZHuCKSc.;  state  tutlf  ilrkins.tubs, 
fancy,  fri-sl),  iSkasMc.;  choice,  Blftftl&k'..;  crime.  2,V«j:j0c. ; 
tali-  to  good,  22«(.2ic..  II  rktus.  choice,  HOtoSle.-,  fair  to 
good  25fS»28Ci  ordinary,  2U6«3oe.;  dairies,  entire  choice., 
JOi-Ctie. ;  lair  to  good,  2if<<i29e. :  State  Welsh  tubs  choice 
Pc.;  lair  to  good,  •ix-r.Uc.,  Western  imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  Z.HiuAAv,  dairy  choice,  MurgWe.;  good,  to  prime  2£*o 
ax-.;  ordiuury  to  fair  UW.V- ;  Western  factory,  special 
marks,  June  ISVtfftlCc-;  general  run  do,  likad-ie,; choice, 
current  nwkc,'i'W28o.;  fair  to  good  do.  ISt-ulSc.;  common 
butter,  12(.jil-lc.;  roll  butter,  line,  iiidit.;  ordinary, 
As-CJIc. 

CtlKlCHK.  There  Is  a  steady  moderate  demaud  for 
line  cln-ese  aud  holders  or  extra  lines  of  factory  begin 
to  stUTm  their  asking  price.  The  now  quotation  for 
I  lie  week  Is  13c.  for  licst.  General  stock  shows  a  good 
reduction  for  t  he  close  of  the  year,  and  au  expression 
of  Coll  lull-nee  prevails  In  the  market  Tor  all  usetul 
grades. 

Stale  factory,  fancy,  I2jp^l3e. ;  eholen,  Itlt4.i1/  12Uc.; 
prune,  1 1  sen. t‘2e. ;  lair  to  good,  iik.oi l)qc.;  ordinary, 
BOftBSp-. ;  (>|| III,  Cheddal  line,  I lbgi.td.V.;  fair  to  good, 
KWdlc  ;  Hat,  best,  lDi('d2e.;  prime,  lOftl-llo.;  fair  to 
good,  Uiijduo.;  cream efy,  part  skims,  choice,  8h,©Uc.; 
fair  to  good  ease  ,  ordinary,  4<ai5c. ;  full,  2(gi3c. 

Cotton. -The  offi-riup-.  have  proved  very  liberal 
and  the  market  has  had  u  few  sessions  of  heavy  buy¬ 
ing.  At  the  close  eotilUlcuee  seemed  to  weaken  aud 
sales  showed  a  rojluetiou  Ui  prices  lor  spot  and  fu¬ 
tures. 

ClUtUEXT  PRICES  COR  Sfi  -T  COTTON 
Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  -lassltl 
eallou  and  on  cotton  In  store,  running  In  qi.ullty  not 
more  than  half  a  grade  above  or  below  the  grade 
quoted 

N.  Orleans 


Ordinary  . 

Strict  ordinary  . . 


Strict  good  ordinary. 

Low  middling . 

Strict  low  middling. . 

Middling . 

Oood  Middling. ....... 

Strict  good  middling. 

Middling  fair . 

Pair . 


Uplands,  ami  Gulf. 

Texas. 

B  5-16 

94$ 

97S 

10  3-16 

10 

8-16 

10  11-16 

It 

11 

IDs 

11  7-16 

11 

7-16 

11  9-1S 

117$ 

134b 

117* 

11  13-16 

12th 

12 

12  5-16 

12 

5-16 

1249 

1295 

12  11-16 

U! 

11-16 

12  IS  16 

12 

15-16 

134S 

13  7-16 

13 

7-16 

137s 

14  3-16 

14 

3-16 

INKD. 

Low  Middling  .  . 

.10 

9  16 

s  Middling . 

.11 

9-16 

Hat  an u  Straw.  The  market  has  been  suddenly 
weighed  down  with  receipts  of  Imy,  mm  prices  are 
decidedly  In  buyers  favor,  SI  Is  extreme  A  good 
shipping  demand  helps  s- -mew  hut  to  re  lice  the  sup¬ 
ply,  but  at  the  moment  railroad  consignees  are  free 
Hellers.  Straw  steady  . 

Hay,  retail  quality,  line,  t-  ll*l  Its.,  BSc.ftJgl.OO;  do. , 
fair  to  good,  ■SftftflOl-.;  shipping  quality,  Iklfiftioc.:  clover 
mixed,  TikivkOe.;  all  Clover,  MftiittSC.;  Straw,  best,  70 
isufic.;  short  rye,  liSftftfiOo.j  other,  lOotflOO. 

Hops.  -  Little  more  than  a  nominal  position  can  be 
accorded  hops;  hrewets'  wants  are  small,  and  such 
exportation  as  exists  Is  mostly  supplied  from  tha 
country.  .  , 

New  York  State  crop  of  1881,  prime  to  choice,  26® 
28c..  do.,  mediums,  v-.4io.t2.u- do .,  low  to  fair,  22<3)24c.; 
Kualern,  J.'te  2-e.;  Western.  tSfolsKH!  ;  P-80,  126- 22c.;  old, 
all  growths,  5681 Sc.;  foreign  range,  -lOteSlk-.. 

Popf/rttv  anp  Game.— The  week  has  been  most  un- 
propitious  for  dri-Hscd  poultry.  Lots  arrlv  lug  from 
any  vei.v  remote  points  have  turned  out  .sticky ,  and 
dealers  have  accented  dmost  buyers’  prices  tor  lots 
t  hat  would  soon  become  musty  If  not  used  at  once. 
Flint  near  poiul  turkeys  have  sold  wi  ll,  but  Ui  a  large 
way  tiny  are  cheaper  than  before  t  liristmas.  Wa 
quote  the  range  (d  prices  as  follow- 
Dressed  tm  Keys,  choice  dry  picked  PhlltL,  hVglflC. ; 
<lo  Jersey,  ISfgnoc.;  do  :-.tau-  an--  Western,  IScrtfle.; 
(umr  to  fair,  Siuilie.  Chh-kens,  'Vive'  tor  ordinary; 
good  to  prime,  sat  lie.  l’hlla.  dry  picked,  1.1  elec. 
Fowls,  choleu  nearby,  H4d12i-.;  prime.  J  It,  li&ik’-; 
fall'  to  good,  liOloi'.  I  melts,  eludce.  Is'-e  l.V:,;  do  fan- to 
good,  Llh'-i 1 2e.  14, -k/,4llc,  for  \V,-st,-rn  uud  tlale, 

and  lhu:l2e.  l'or  Phlladelplila. 

Live  Poultry -spring  chickens,  choice,  V  It.,  tgpo-Jc.; 
ami  do  fair  to  good,  ji  lb.  Be.  Fowls,  Slate  and  Jer¬ 
sey,  *>  tb.  Hub  Be  ;  Western,  He.,  roosters,  t-  It,  Ifei5e.: 
turkeys,  lliVtlZi-.  for  Jersey  nnd  I’euusy Ivunla,  and  Id 
telle,  for  YVesleru  Due ks.  State  and  Jersey,  V  pair, 
IBKoiVOC. ;  llo  Wtciti-ru,  pair.  lUw.KS-.;  do  s-  11 1 hern, 
lUCitWc,  (leese.  State  and  Jersey,  pair,  gi.2o<0].5U; 
do  Western,  c  pair,  s,)md.l2. 

Live  fowls  are  dull  as  a  rule,  hut  a  few  choice 
coops  have  sold  for  spielal  use.  when  ilivssed  has 
appeared  too  risky  In  quality.  This,  however,  Is  only 
a  chance  demand. 

Quail,  eludce,  V  rink.  gl.TxV-'.l*!:  small  and  soft  do. 
gLZfiifliLSO;  Em u 80,  prime  undrawn  7-  pair,  glt-tl.U; 
drawn,  80i?690e.,  partridges  State  and  choice  Western, 
pair,  HV-iBce.;  liastern  and  ordinary  Western,  .b(<i> 
flic,;  iv lid  ilui-kH,  cun' ur,  buck,  e  pair,  d;  ed- 

head.  SUewSl.db  ntal lards,  t<  pair,  liku  teal  and 
wo. ui,  3 ie  iiie,;  eommon,  Kkt.;  tame  sqimbx,  light  W 
do/.-  82.&f<£J.odO|  ilurlt,  iLiVuil.N.i;  taiiio  pigeons,  live, 
>1  pulr  arggiUJc;  vetiisoii,  Mlliti  short  «aildie»,  is  lb. 
l4oiil.rM*.:  other  Western  and  Stale  >b  13,-.-  whole 
doer  3f3-’2e  :  rabbits,  >  pulr.  StVuilbe  .  hares  r-teiine. 

Prime  game*  is  In  good  demand,  hut  buyers  are 
rather  cautious,  iiltllwdl  ,,uly  pu\  full  prices  for 
guaranteed  parcels.  England  takes  away  a  good 
many  parcels  of  line  guuio  which  UBUully  hua  hail  au 
outlet  hero. 

Vkijktables.— Potatoes  are  Orui,  with  supplies  well 
under  control.  Foreign  still  arrive,  but  uot  lu  quan¬ 
tities  to  h  tin  domestic. 

Potatoes— III  rly  Rose  N.  S.,  J*  d.  h.  bbl.,  |%0e.2S. 
bulk,  IP  bid  JEJ. iVe,;!;  Sian-  I-  d  h  hid  82  Site 3. 12; 
bulk  per  bill,  *3. Prulllle  N.  S.  pi  r  o.-h.  bbl, 
82,7rXflA\H7:  bulk  V  bbl.  2.73:  Ntmfvilake  State, 

V  dh  bid.  $2.  ;"i((/.:!.i»i,  hulk,!.-  tdil.  32  aZteiu  2.H1;  Bur¬ 
bank,  F  d  It  .bbl.  Srt.i8.-2;  bulk,  Vn  bbl.  si -7te  8.W); 
Peerless,  bulk,  *-  bbl.,  W2.rpViii2.7ri;  Mercer  P.  E  Islntlrt, 

V  bid.  81.flUQl2-2y:  sWeef  imMuIix-h.  Vk  vslmw,  O  l,bl. 
*: t.7rte.,4:  Del.  U -  er,  84.S0a4i.7S;  Jersey,  p  bbL  8f  'd"5 
4.t»);  Inferior.  82,-rva ..-.’t. 

Sound  garden  trm-k  is  strong,  as  before,  unions, 
and  other  tliingK  that  feel  the  mild  weather,  are 
quoted  a  little  variably.  Germany  and  Denmark  are 
still  sending  cabbages,  the  former  p.  .nr  and  small 
the  latter  bring  *12  P  UK). 

unions,  wldii  i-bl  tt’.Yl Vif-3.30;  yellow.  81  7r-te2.n0; 
red,  E.istei  n,|8i.:-b,-(2.iAt;  Chester  red.  81.t0ftal.i5;  l-eeis, 

I .  L,s2  2‘;  ealibugc.L.L,  F  -  -m  hi-  ■  is.un  .-iiullllower, 
Jersey  and  I.  I  ,  n  u.  1 ,  gl.inr.-;  ui;  white  turnips, 
$1,2: 6/-t,. VK  Russia  do.,  81.5nfti'2,t-*-.  s-  -v  sh  I..  I.,  g?  50 
($3.(0;  do..  State  Hubliard,  8I,7.V«:,.‘|":  carrots,  81.00 
1.25  >-  bbl.;  celery.  F  dnz.  bunches  $1.1X'®',75. 


E.&  0.  WARD 


PlfOIX'i'E 

CommlHH  ton 
,  Merchanta. 


(KSTABI.48HKD  1345.1  r 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  In¬ 
structions  for  shipping 

POULTRY, <4 A  >1 K*  Bl'TTKlt  amt PttODUPB 
No.  370  Wasliinaton  81.,  N.  Y. 

Kef  .  Irvino  Kalianal  Bank.  New  York. 


I  r  vino 


Tional  Bank .  New  York. 


Good  ordinary .  SJg  I  Low  Middling  ....10  9  IK 

Strict  gin  id  orilluury  lii-s  |  Middling . 11  9-16 

Futures —December,  ll.'.Uteill  94e.;  January,  U.95<g> 
11.91k'.,  l-'ebruary,  I2.'20eiili'21e",  March,  r2.4'2t-.tl2.43c.; 
April,  12 K0e<d2.tile.:  May  12. ifukd 3.70c.,  June,  i'2.88<s) 
12  s-.ie.;  July,  l3.IXKA13.0lc.;  August,  I8.llft«13.l2c.;  Sep¬ 
tember,  I2.ll(-(>12.l3e.;  October,  ll.6S(t#||.;oe,;  Novem¬ 
ber,  U.4B®  1 1..MS-. 

Dhikp  Frditb.— Sales  are  tnaluly  of  a  Jobbing  char- 
acter. 

Apples,  ivaporafed.rlngs.Py  IJtftigiNe.;  fair  to  lirlme, 
UteU'e.;  N.  ('.  new,  sliced,  fancy,  7tftit<gkkJ  rail- to 
choice,  OftuTc.i  Soutlii-ru  quarters,  choice,  r-Aii.ois:. ; 
Southern,  (air  to  good.  3®9uo;  do.  ordinary,  iLji-dSc.; 
State,  old,  rtne-eut,  i-holee,  tk-vt-Ge.,  quarters,  do.  YLte 
tk:.;  small  lot*,  , ( 1  ti  1, , ,ui«  1  Mleu.  choice,  .Vtpii-H- ; 

Wt-aleCU,  fair  to  good,  .l^i-JiU-tc,  Peaches,  --vap 
orated,  peeled,  old,  .c-.p'L'e. ,  unpeeled,  new,  It®  e.; 
N.  r."7>eeleil,  fancy,  Li  /  2A*. ,  v-hidee,  Ak-t'Jlf. .  On.  20ft}) 
21c.:  Southern,  peeled,  fall'  to  good,  l(ki«18o.;  unwi-led 
halves,  CijftnTc.  .halves,  Tenn.Tc.;  quarters,  K' jte'ibiC. ; 
Pllifns,  btute,  black,  ltfttlie.;  b-'t’n  Damson,  lJ>v.!(iHc. 
Black  berries,  i;K.‘,  t'lierrtes,  Southern,  dry,  18ii62tk!.' 
Kaspbe rrles,  pr  27&28C.  Ilueklebi-rrtes,  pr  Hftiir-c, 

Euoh.— Fi-esh  are  scarce  ,  and  all  good  grades  are 
selling  freely.  Limed  have  had  an  unusually  paying 
Bcoson. 

Near  points,  P  iJor,.  JftftiiJtc.,  State  ami  Pa.  29i-o30c.; 
Western,  eliolee.  fn-sh  laid,  23® 29c.;  do.  and  Gunn 
illan  line,  held.  2V-<k’Kc  ;  Southern,  fresh  line,  23(m2!K-.; 
Western,  Southern  anil  Canadian,  fair  to  good,  20ft£ 
21c.  limed  eggs,  Sinii-,23(<£23We.;  Canada  aud  Westrru, 
prime,  228i0i-3o.;  fair  to  good,  2lfts22e. 

Fuicsit  Fin -tvs.— The  tender  eondIMott  of  the  apple 
stock  Uelmt-s  buyers  from  buying  beyond  actual 
wants.  Linl.v  apples  will  hardly  hold  present  prices 
alter  the  1st.  (Ituuhcrrles  i-otitutuc  linn;  It  looks  as 
if  good  berries  will  make  up  [or  some  of  llie  bail  sea¬ 
sons  of  th-<  i-ast.  A  few  pears  are  selling  to  make  va¬ 
riety  for  holiday  purpos.  s.  Florida  oranges  an-  Im¬ 
proving  hi  quality,  and  fancy  large  are  Arid. 

li rapes,  state  Catawba,  c  H>,  lift/tBc.;  Apples,  Spltzen- 
berg,  P  bid.  8;j,:»hte4..X);  Ureetuug,  8l.oi-2kt.7ri;  Bald- 
will.  do.  83.UK-C  .yi;  mixed  lots,  gooitto  prltpi-,  82,75® 
3.25;  Ordinary  :.t.7r«.,  ..-.tit,  La-ly  apples,  Choice.  S<  keg, 
J.Y-JOi-ii.lkl;  fair  to  good,  2.- «.Ki>. I -CAC  Pears,  choice  vurl 
ctlcs,  V  box.  y2w;t..>!  Cranbeirles,  L’npe  1  oil,  choice. 
912.5lLvlH.iM;  good  >1  bbl.  8IU.-M0V  12.(41;  poor  to  fair  86.00 
ftftS.Utt;  Jersey  fancy,  V  crate,  83.2N-a3.te;  prime,  8'2.rA1«i 


IMPROVED  CALIFORNIA 

tWIND  MILL. 

Simple, Strong,  Durable  Kosette  Whee 
au-.l  perfectly  Self-regulating,  avoiding 
luu  wearing  Jointa.  A  Iso,  8t  -veil's  Pen  j 
Fetnl  Grimier  aud  a  perlect  Kotary  M  o 
tiott  attaehuient,  without  gearing,  the 
power  being  coromunieutod  by  the  lift 
or  up  stroll nof  Pump  Hod.  Oiui  lie  titeid 
for  cutting  feed,  churning,  .ye.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most,  usetul  power  in 
the  market.  Full  particulars,  circulars, 
®o„  »“•'*  f*"«.  Adtlresa  the  Manufao 
tnrers.  OI.AKK  k  (JU.  8ouaka0k,  inn. 

E*YTiUZM*ltISi; 

WIND  NEILL.  .rtWllj.. 


1,1 

Known  and  sold  throughout  the  world  .-JqlPu  \ 
and  acknowledged  The  Best.  Simple  'Vt. 

Durable,  Strong  Few  Joints.  Frit-  .  A 

tlonless  Turn  Ta-  ^ 

ble.  Multiplying  -  — ~  ^ 

Ball  Governor.  All 
si/esfor  Hail  H-)  -i, 

City  amt  rarm 
Purposes  Every 

Mill  Warranted.  |j>T[  i 

H' nterprisa  F red  Mills  'v~'  n 
New  and  startling.  For  Wind,  Horse,  ft,  .  f.Mcvc 
Steam  or  Water  Power  CUmaxOom 

and  Cotton  Cultivators-  Pumps,  _ 1  ■-  . 
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and  20  pounds  of  Orchard  Grass  or  20  of  Red 
Top  are  scattered  over  an  acre  of  ground  and 
then  count  up  how  many  young  plants  can  be 
found  on  that  space,  we  should  begin  to  real 
iz.e  that  merely  sowing  seed  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  successful  growth  of  grass, 

When  a  farmer  intends  to  seed  a  field  to 
grass  he  needs  to  begin  to  prepare  for  it  at 
least  two  years  before  he  is  ready.  The 
ground  should  be  cleared  of  weeds  by  g7'ow- 
ing  a  crop  that  needs  good  cultivation,  as 
com,  roots  or  potatoes.  It  is  then  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  plowed  and  broken  up  and  made  fine; 
then  well  manured  and  made  rich  and  then 
the  grass  seed  is  sown  in  the  best  season, 
either  in  Ibe  Fall  or  Spring,  but  at  such  times 
and  in  such  weather  as  will  help  the  seed  best 
to  germinate  and  grow. 

The  choice  of  seed  is  also  quite  important. 
Asa  rule  a  mixture  of  seed  is  better  than  to 
use  only  one  kind.  For  ha  v  the  best  grass  is 
Timothy;  the  next  best  is  Orchard  Grass  and 
the  next  is  Red  Top;  but  the  best  hay  is  from 
a  mixture  of  several  grasses  and  of  clover. 
For  pasture  we  cannot  have  too  many  grasses, 
because  each  one  comes  to  its  best  state  at  a 
different  time  and  t  hus  the  herbage  is  contin¬ 
ually  growing,  and  remains  iu  good  condi¬ 
tion.  And  for  a  pasture  one  should  choose 
those  kinds  which  spread  from  the  roots  and 
grow  thickly,  covering  the  ground  and  form¬ 
ing  a  close,  thick  sod. 


vent  prayers  had  been  answered.  How  noble 
those  good  people  whose  homes  seemed  in  such 
imminent  danger  through  all  those  anx¬ 
ious  weeks,  in  opening  their  homes  and  hospi¬ 
tably  receiving  and. welcoming  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  the  town 

J ust  before  the  lava  flow  ceased  another 
sort  of  wave  swept  over  this  city,  namely, 
a  religious  revival.  Mr.  Hallenbeck  (who  as 
many  know  is  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s  co- workers) 
came  here,  by  invitation,  to  help  us  in  our 
temperance  work.  We  were  agreeably  aston¬ 
ished  when  instead  of  simply  temperance  he 
added  the  Gospel  to  it;  for  two  mouths  the 
good  work  went  on.  Christians  were  awak¬ 
ened,  backsliders  reclaimed  and  m  my  who 
had  never  taken  a  stand  for  the  Saviour  did 
so  then.  Great  as,  had  been  the  excitement 
over  the  volcano,  and  anxious  as  all  were  for 
Hilo’s  safety,  this  great  wonder  seemed  to 
lose  itself  in  the  greater  which  swept  over  the 
islands. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  very  much  star¬ 
tled  by  a  very  heavy  shock  of  earthquake; 
perhaps  many  of  the  Rural  cousins  have 
never  felt  one,  and  so  do  not  •  know  of  the 
queer  sensation.  The  shock  came  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  awoke  in  time  to 
hear  the  warning  which  is  like  a  distant  rum¬ 
bling  of  thunder,  the  rocking  of  the  earth 
just  like  the  rocking  of  a  cradle,  but  this  was 
one  great  rock  from  East  to  West,  it  is  a 
queer  sensation  to  feel  the  whole  house  rock 
and  shake.  Iu  town  here  not  much  damage 
was  done,  but  on  Hawaii  stone  walls  fell; 
(you  must  not  imagine  the  walls  to  be  such 
as  you  have ;  some  are  of  lava,  others  of  rocks 
and  stones  piled  up  about  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  two  or  three  feet  thick;  these  are 
the  fences  they  had  in  olden  times,  and  you 
see  them  yet  in  country  places.)  Stone  houses 
were  cracked,  crockery,  etc.,  was  smashed, 
and  people  ran  out  of  their  houses  for  fear 
they  would  fall.  Often  it  is  impossible  to 
move  during  a  shock,  as  you  are  Jiable  to 
fall.  About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first 
shock  another  slighter  one  was  felt,  and  we 
feared  we  were  to  have  another  such  as  we 
had  in  ’(58,  but  all  has  been  quiet  since. 

Mr.  Cruzan,  our  pastor,  preached  the  Gar¬ 
field  memorial  sermon  here  in  our  church,  and 
never  was  such  a  sermon  preached  in  our  city, 
so  eloquent,  effective,  and  withal  so  touching. 
It  failed  nowhere  in  that  crowded  audience  to 
awake  in  all  the  tenderest  feelings  for  the 
great  loss  the  American  nation  sustained; 
America  is  dear  to  us  Hawaiians,  aud  sad 
was  the  news  of  President  Garfield’s  death. 
Here  iu  our  island  home  the  President's  fam¬ 
ily  have  the  sineerest  sympathies  of  all. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the  reception 
of  our  King  upon  his  return  after  a  nine 
months’  absence;  he  was  expected  to  arrive 
by  the  steamer  oil  the  .list  of  October,  instead 
Of  which  he  arrived  on  the  22th,  thereby  throw¬ 
ing  the  whole  town  into  excitement;  in  all 
haste  the  streets  from  the  wharf  to  the  palace 
were  decorated,  under  foot  was  strewn  coarse 
grass  which  had  been  previously  cut;  arches 
of  all  kinds  abounded,  in  a  half-finished  state, 
which  were  hastily  decorated  with  greens;  on 
each  side  of  the  street  between  the  arches 
were  poles,  from  the  tops  of  which  across  the 
streets  were  suspended  strings  of  flags  or  ban¬ 
ners  with  words  of  welcome;  these  poles  were 
wreathed  with  ferns. 

The  people,  not  satisfied  with  this  im¬ 
promptu  reception,  planned  to  carry  out  the 
original  programme,  which  they  did  a  few 
days  later.  The  sight  would  no  doubt  have 
amused  many  of  you,  had  you  seen  the 
women  iu  theirflowing  robes  all  gaily  trimmed 
with  bright,  colors,  sometimes  a  green  dress 
trimmed  with  pink,  yellow  with  red,  or  yel¬ 
low  and  pink,  and  so  on, 


wish  to  join  the  club.  I  like  flowers  very 
much.  1  have  two  sisters  aud  four  brothers. 
W e  have  about  ten  varieties  of  ferns.  There 
are  a  great  many  kinds  of  ferns  and  wild 
flowers  around  here  where  we  live.  It  is 
called  the  “  Blue  Grass”  region  of  Kentucky. 

I  raised  a  small  patch  of  cotton  this  year. 
My  brother  was  in  Tennessee  last  year  and  he 
sent  us  some  cottonseed.  Minnie  Kemper. 
Bryantsville,  Ky. 
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Grass. 

When  we  speak  or  think  of  grass  it  is,  gen¬ 
erally,  as  the  herbage  which  covers  the  mead¬ 
ows  and  pastures,  the  rood-sides  and  the 
lawns  aud  door-yards,  and  which  gives  the 
delightful  coating  of  verdure  to  the  earth 
which  so  much  pleases  and  refreshes  the  eye. 
But  in  considering  grass  we  should  miss  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  subject  if  we  for¬ 
got  to  think  of  the  other  grasses  which  are  so 
different  from  hese  lowly  forms  of  it  as  to  be 
rarely  thought  of  merely  as  grass. 

The  botanist  describes  grass  as  a  plant  hav¬ 
ing  a  jointed  and  generally  hollow  stem,  with 
long,  slender,  alternate  leaves  and  bearing  its 
flowers  and  seed  iu  spikes  or  panicles.  Some 
of  these  terms  we  cannot  now  stop  to  explain, 
but  in  passiug  may  my  that  a  wheat  ear  or  a 
Timothy  head  is  a  spike,  while  .the  heads  of 
June  Grass  and  oats  are  panicles.  Now  if 
we  could  see  a  gigantic  bamboo  cane  growing 
we  should  recognize  it  at  once  as  a  grass,  al¬ 
though  the  stem  might  be  a  foot  thick  and  80 
feet  high ;  for  the  stem  is,  as  we  all  know,  hol¬ 
low  and  divided  by  joints  into  sections  and 
the  leaves  as  some  know,  are  long,  narrow 
and  much  like  those  of  corn.  So  we  should 
recognize  the  splendid  Southern  sugar  cane 
which  grows  24  feet  high  and  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  as  a  grass;  our  own  familiar  corn 
too  is  a  gross,  the  tassel  being  a  panicle  and 
the  ear  a  spike,  and  although  the  stem  is  not 
hollow  yet  every  child  knows  that  it  is 
jointed  and  that  from  these  joints  the  long 
narrow  leaves  spring.  Wheat  is  a  grass,  too, 
andsoare  rye,  barley,  oats,  millet,  Hungarian 
grass,  and  the  beautiful  tall  water  plant 
which  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes 
know  as  wild  rice,  and  so  is  the  cultivated  rice 
a  grass.  But  clover  is  not  grass,  although 
some  farmers  consider  it  as  such.  Its  stem  is 
not  hollow  or  jointed ;  the  leaves  are  not  long 
and  narrow  and  the  seed  is  borne  upon  neither 
spikes  nor  panicles.  Therefore  one  who  calls 
clover  grass,  is  mistaken. 

Grass  is  thus  seeu  to  be  a  very  important 
class  of  plants.  Indeed  without  grass  we 
should  have  neither  bread  of  any  kind,  nor 
sugar,  milk. ‘butter,  meat,  leather  or  woolen 
cloth  or  eloi bin g.  But  if  we  confine  our 
thoughts  to  the  humbler  grasses  which  cover 
the  meadows  and  pasture  with  verdure,  we 
should  even  theu  hud  these  indispensable  to 
our  comfort  and  happiness.  The  farmer 
could  not  live  without  grass,  and  its  culture 
is  oue  of  the  first  parts  of  his  business  which 
he  should  be  familiar  with.  U  uilly  we  are 
too  apt  to  think  that  grass  will  grow  without 
any  care  and  merely  by  casting  the  seed  upon 
the  ground  and  leaving  it  to  its  fate.  This  is 
one  of  the  farmers  greatest  mistakes  and  it 
causes  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  For  in  the  Spring  he  procures 
some  seed  and  sows  it  over  the  wheat  or  rye 
in  the  hope  of  having  a  meadow  to  cut  for 
hay  the  nqxt  year  and  to  pasture  the  year 
after  that.  But  when  the  grain  is  cut  and 
taken  from  the  field  he  goes  in  searen  of  the 
tiny  blades  from  which  he  hopes  for  so  much 
and  finds  none  where  he  expected  to  find  the 
ground  covered  with  them.  Then  he  dis¬ 
covers  how  mistaken  he  has  been  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  grass  needed  oniv  the  seed  to  be  cast 
over  the  ground  to  spring  up  and  grow  vigor¬ 
ously. 

In  fact,  grass  is  a  crop  which  needs  the 
greatest  of  care,  a  good  soil,  w  ell  prepared 
and  enriched  with  manure.  Any  soil  so  pre¬ 
pared  and  euriched  will  produce  grass  of  some 
kind:  for  there  are  some  grasses  which  thrive 
oil  moist  clays;  some  upon  low,  peaty,  wet 
ground  ;  some  upon  sandy  soil  and  some 
upon  wood  lands  and  under  the  shade  of 
trees.  For  instance,  Timothy  grass  grows 
best  on  a  moist  clay  soil,  although  it  w  ill  grow 
well  upon  a  lignter  and  drj  er  laud  if  it  is  rich 
aud  wreil  manured;  orchard  grass  thrives  upon 
dry,  light  soils:  Blue  Grass  upon  limestone, 
gravelly  land  aud  Red  Top  upon  low,  w*et 
ground.  In  choosing  the  right  grass  there¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  character  of  the  grass  should  both  be 
known  and  that  these  should  be  adapted  to 
each  other. 

The  seeds  of  grass  are  very  small.  One 
ounce  of  the  seed  of  Red  Top  contains  800, 000 
grains  or  sufficient  to  give  nearly  12  seed*  to 
every  square  foot  of  ground  over  one  acre, 
and  yet  in  sowing  Red  Top  we  use  more 
than  20  pounds  or  820  ounces  to  the  acre,  and 
this  quantity  would  give  more  than  25  seeds 
to  every  square  inch  of  surface.  Blue  grass 
or  June  grass  has  250,000  seeds  in  one  ounce; 
Timothy  has  about  75,000  to  the  ounce,  and 
orchard  grass  40,000  in  an  ounce.  If  one 
should  figure  up  how  many  seeds  are  sown  to 
the  square  foot  when  12  pounds  of  Timothy 
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TOOTH,  EAR 

AND 

HEADACHE, 


Every  day  you  could  hear  the  poor  people 
wail  for  their  dear  ones.  In  whatever  house 
a  victim  or  victims  was  found,  it  wuuM  be 
quarantined,  a  yellow  flag  hoisted,  and  a 
policeman  stationed  at  the  gate,  to  prevent 
any  from  coming  out  or  going  in.  Finally  after 
a  four  months  siege  all  was  over,  aud  once 
more  our  city  assumed  its  usual  activity.  In 
February  our  king  started  for  a  trip  around 
the  world,  his  sister  Mrs.  Dominos  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Regent  during  his  Majesty’s  absence. 
On  the  same  day  that  your  beloved  President 
was  shot,  Mr.  C.  C.  Harris,  Chaucelor  of  the 
Kingdom,  died  very  suddenly.  In  November 
1880  commenced  the  great  lava  flow,  which 
lasted  till  August  8,  1881.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  accurate  description  of  this,  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  sights,  large  rivers  of 
fiery  lava  flowing  from  the  mountain.  A 
very  queer  action  of  lava  is  to  flow'  up  hill. 
This  no  doubt  sounds  strangely  the  idea  of  a 
liquid  mass  flowing  up  hill,  yet  it  is  so.  It 
has  been  kuowii  to  run  along  the  side  of  a 
river  bank  and  not  over  the  brink.  Every 
week  the  steamer  was  crowded  w  ith  passen¬ 
gers  lor  Hilo.  This  pretty  to wn  was  in  dan¬ 
ger,  for  the  flow  seemed  to  he  mailing  its  way 
directly  to  it.  Behind  the  town  were  some 
exquisitely  beautiful  woods,  where  ferns  grew 
in  great  luxuriance,  but  now  all  is  destroyed; 
the  great  wave  swept  over  all  their  beauty 
and  buried  it  beneath  its  black  surface.  Grand 
aud  awful  the  sight  must  have  been.  1  won¬ 
der  that  people  can  look  on  such  sights  and 
not  see  iu  them  the  hand  of  an  infinite  God. 

This  great  flow  came  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain  and  all  thought  in  consequence  the 
crater  would  be  Jess  active,  but.  its  activity 
continued.  1  have  seen  oil  paintings  of  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  crater  -the  woods  before  the 
flow  reached  them,  also  some  parts  of  the 
molten  stream,  aud  they  looked  beautiful, 
but  they  are  but  p  >or  representatives  at  best 
of  the  original.  If  such  be  the  case  how  can 
I  in  my  humble  way  expect  to  give  you  any 
idea  of  one.  Madame  Pole  (as  the  natives  call 
the  goddess  that  lives  in  the  crater)  often 
gives  one  of  her  gr  ind  freaks,  a  description 
of  which  baffles  all.  As  I  said,  the  town  of 
Hilo  was  in  danger.  Hilo  was  once  befure 
destroy*  d  by  a  tidal  w  ave,  and  nowr  it  was 
threatened  with  a  worse  fate.  As  we  heard 
of  the  nearer  and  nearer  approach  of  the 
lava,  we  watched  anxiously  each  week  for  the 
news,  when  destruction  seemed  inevitable. 
But  after  a  while  the  good  news  came 
the  flow  had  suddenly  ceased,  and  fer- 


and 


No  Preparation  on  earth  equals  St.  Jacobs  Oil  ai  a  sate, 
srKK.  simple  and  cheap  External  Remedy.  Atrial  entail* 
but  the  comparatively  trilling  imtlxy  of  50  Cents,  and  every¬ 
one  suffering  with  pain  nan  have  cheap  and  positive  proof  of 
its  claims.  miiKlTIU.NH  IX  ELEVEN  LA  MIL  All  ES. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUQQISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 

A.  VOGELER  &  CO. 

Jialthnore ,  Md.,  V.  S.  A, 


PROFESSOR 


They  are  fond  of 
high  colors  oddly*  mixed.  Theu  the  men, 
who  seldom  wear  shoes,  and  less  seldom 
gloves,  seem  to  feel  utterly  out  of  place  with 
the  latter  on,  their  fingers  spread  out  and 
hanging  still  by  their  sides.  To  us  who  are 
ftmil  ar  with  these  sights,  we  do  not  think 
how  comical  they  must  look  to  others. 

And  no  *v,  Uncle  Mark,  where  are  all  the 
Cousins  1  One  by  one  the  older  oues  quietly 
lay  aside  their  pens  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
them.  I  have  been  corresponding  regularly 
with  two  of  the  Rural  Cousins,  and  enjoy 
their  interesting  letters  very  much.  It  cannot 
be,  though,  tint  all  are  too  busy  to  write. 
The  boys’ and  girls’  letters  are  always  of  in¬ 
terest.  1  early  look  for  them,  and  wish  they 
would  wake  up  and  tell  us  how  and  where 
they  are.  I  must  also  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  me  those  seeds.  I  have 
had  little  time  to  garden,  and  gave  most  of 
the  seeds  to  o there,  aud  so  with  them  I  enjoy 
the  pretty  flow* ere.  I  often  hear  people  say 
the  days  or  the  evenings  are  long ;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  to  pass  away  the  long  hours.  I 
would  like  to  possess  a  few  such;  it  would  not 
take  long  to  put  them  to  profitable  use.  I  bid 
you  farewell,  with  Aloha  nui  loa  to  all. 

Hawaii  nei. 
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Made  from  Professor  Horsford'a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakrs,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  kaiin" 
der. 

I  ti  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Hereford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Kumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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A UT R.'1.K8 and  FAMILY  SCALE. 

\\  ■  ipi  -i  i  p  to  as  ) h*».  S'  lU  ut  #|.50. 

Domes! ic ScallC'O.. Ciucimiau  U 


AGENTS  WANTEDMWXM 

tins  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stock- 
imrs,  with  Heel  anil  Top  complete,  in  30  minutes.  It 
will  also  knit  a  Kreat  variety  of  fancy  work  for  which 
there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Send  for  circular 
and  terras  to  the  Twombly  Knlttlnc  Machine 
(!a„  168  Tretnoot  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


Uncle  Mark  : — My  brother  takes  the  Ru¬ 
ral  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  paper.  1 


SAMPLE  CARDS,  ALL  New,  name  on  10c.  Agtc 
Outfit  6o.  CAltD  WORKS  Blrmingham,0 


9 


PERSONALS. 

“  I  am  getting  just  what  I  deserve,”  was 
the  last  remark  of  Richard  Jennings,  a 
Nevada  murderer,  before  being  hanged  by 
a  mob. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  President  of  the 
British  Goat  Society,  and  actively  promotes 
goat  keeping  among  the  peasantry  on  his 
estates. 

During  liis  travels  in  Cork  and  Kerry  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  has  been  most  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  and  hospitably  entertained  by  many 
farmers. 

President  Arthur  keeps  his  dead  wife’s 
portrait,  which  hangs  in  his  room  at  the  White 
House,  wreathed  with  flowers  which  are  re¬ 
newed  every  da 3-. 

Mrs.  Edmunds,  the  wife  of  the  Senator,  is 
an  artist  possessing  much  taste  and  skill.  Both 
Mrs.  Bayard  and  Mrs.  Pendleton  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  accomplished  in  music. 


The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Knickerbock¬ 
er  says:  “The  largest  following  we  know  of 
to-day  is  that  of  St.  Jacob’s  Oil;  for  where  St. 
Jacob’s  Oil  is,  there  rheumatism  is  not.” — 
Adv. 


iStHl  (Estate. 


CHEAP  FARMS 

AND  NEAR  TO  MARKET. 

The  State  of  Michigan  1ms  a  good  climate,  a  fertile 
soil,  four  thouxnml  miles  of  railway,  and  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  lake  trausportlon,  convenient  markets, 
a  settled  society,  established  institutions,  great  and 
diversified  Industries,  a  liheral  free  school  system,  low 
taxes  and  practically  tut  debt.  It  has  also  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  Unoccupied  lands,  suitable  for  almost 
every  variety  of  husbandry,  many  of  them  subject  to 
free  settlementlunder  United  States  or  State  Home¬ 
stead  laws,  and  all  of  them  for  sale  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  men  of  small  means. 

A  PAMPHLET,  hunt'd  under  authority  of  the  State, 
containing  a  map  of  Michigan,  xlcfctchos  of  its  Indus¬ 
trie,  Agricultural  Productions,  and  Institutions,  and 
descriptions  of  Its  Soil,  Climate,  Timber,  the  situation 
of  Its  Unoccupied  Lauds,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  of 
Charge  on  application  bv  letter  addressed  to  the  COM¬ 
MISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  DETROIT,  MicuiclAS. 

Genesee  valley  farms  for  hale.  — some 

of  the  tines t  residences  In  the  Valley,  near  R.  K 
Inquire  soon  of  JOUN  SHELDON, 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 


Implement*  anti  pacHiiurg. 


!Uuj  UJubUcatiottSi. 


rnn  Virginia  farms  and  mills 

fl  II 1 1  for  sale  or  exchange.  Write  tor  free  catalogue. 
UUU  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO..  Richmond,  Va. 

^  giants,  &c. 

t^errne;  bulbs, 

UIX DO  PLANTS. 

BeantiM  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Tlw  b*>it  lut  of  lie w ,  tiro  »«•!  beautiful 
flower*  ever  iviit  out.  Mvw  Gladiolus,  TuLe- 
f  Amaryllis,  Un«c<«,  CttrnnucQi,  100  vnri*- 

atii-i  of  Lilvya.  choieti  Fl«»wvr  :.mi  Vegetable- 
Srfltz,  SrC«l»  of  Hr>u»u  PUxilil,  At*.  All  CCttlt 
J  rxes-o i  rwklD'UunriolcJin  Fl  VR ClTTTPlPHW. 
^  Everything  nanwtH  true  to  name.  See 
J  C*iM  'Vitrur  j  pnrpf  ar»i  low.  The  fol  lowing  sent 
"  hr  niAil  noetpnitl.  JOUI-Kliohu,  10  eorirnnuuil 
50c.  12  Fear!  Tobcrotei,  SCo,  10  LlUot,  10  tone 
nnmrij,  All  hm:  rorln  and  large  bull)*. 

Remit  ctim  ucy  or  potiagv  etftnjpi.  Mv  goods 
have  au  ealRblfibed  rcpaMtWin  end  en  to  nil  partnof  »h*»  world. 

J.  LEWIS  GUILDS,  QUEENS,  N.  Y. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

Mill  mail  FREE  their  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1883,  containing  a 
full  descriptive  Price-List  of 
Flower,  Field  and  Garden 

SEEDS 

Bulba,  Ornamental  Grasses, 
and  Immortelles,  Gladiolus, 

Lilies,  Roses,  Plants,  Garden 
Implements.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  .  Over  IDO  pages.  Address 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.  s  CHICAGO, ILL 

179-183  E#*t  Main  St.  200-208  Randolph  St 


iT  J 

H  O  N  EST 

rT*fW*nu 


HEFOILR  ordering  else- 
where  eel  id  jour  uddrisu. 
on  jii  latalforour  Catalogue. 

It  t'lixlx  nothing,  tint, 
will  so  ve  mono . 

BENSON,  M.U  Li:  ft  VAX. 
Fjjila.diclPij.ia,  Pa, 


$4  j  1,000,  $30. 


T.  ,,  .  __  A  APPLE,  choice  ussort- 
p  fl  1  IT  P  ment,  packed,  1,000,  $5. 
L  K  I  I  I  \  YEAKLINl'4  root  graft- 
11  U  I  I  U  0,1  A  for  Spring.  I 

U  II  M  I  I  U  i  to  | U  ft.,  packed.  llV), 
$30.  F.  K.  PHCENIX.  Dei.avan,  Wis. 


PEAR,  PLU  M  and  APPLE  SEEDLINGS.  No.  2  and3 
For  sale  at  low  rates.  Also  apple  Seed. 


A  For  sale  at  low  rates.  Also  apple  Seed. 

E.  P.  CLARK,  Dansvillk,  N.  Y. 

jggpigps 

WOOOP^aiS?^!  I  have  the  largest,  and  liesi  | 

New  sorts.  Nagf  stock  and 201X10 imsurmcrscolEiCrc *7 
A  lot  m  all  jirove it  ladicsA < aiid#ner»l®SB=^- 1 
orders  free.  1  sti^  tJ my  never  fail.  \  II  mv 

competition,  I  give  more  extra*  with’iiwirai  raESt 
than  some  ilrmxseii.  j  have  50000  beautiful  vS-rry 
i’l'isi rated Guides  E REF  Hundreds  of  custlv  'S&O' 
ensTuvnuga.  perry  one  pictured,  described,  A  if 
l>bu!'  HS  !t,w  Mik.  postage  paid. 
sJjfW.  {*?  "  rf  '*>  [hen/.  Lb.  ate.  My  bemitlful  H 
freeoulde.t  catalogue  Is  worth  many  dollars  # 
rt.  U.siiiiniway,  Uockfonl  HI,  f 

SMALL  fruits; 

Plants  of  all  kinds.  Manchester  Strawber¬ 
ry,  Sauhegau  and  Cutlibort  Kaspber- 
ri«w  specialties,  Illustrated  Catalogues  free 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Mill  Manufactory. 

Established  1851. 
OKIHT  M  1  LLS 
or  tmr.Ncut  mum  stone. 
Portable  Mills  for  Farm¬ 
ers,  SuwMills,  etc.;  10  si¬ 
xes-,  ovpr  3,000  111  use. 

Price  from  $80  up.  Com¬ 
plete  Mill  and  Shelter, $95. 
A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
In  order.  Adapted  to  auy 
kind  of  sultufde  jiower. 
Complete  Flouring  and 
Corn  Mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Stniple,  durable,  of  the  best  work¬ 
manship  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilers.  Engine  complete  on 
board  cars  at  Springfield,  O.,  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prioex :  k-uorae  power,  $275  ;  5- 
horse  power, ift ,  7-horse  power, $375 ; 
Ill-horse  power,  IflfiOO.  These  engines 
fully  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 
Address  Common  Sense  Engine  Co. 
Springfield.  Ohio. 


MUSIC  BOOKS 

FOB  THE,  HOLIDAYS.  Single  C 

Cluster  of  Song.  *= 

A  new  collection  of  the  choicest  songs  of  tue  day,  French 
both  standard  and  popular,  by  the  best  authors.  With  Any  on, 

piano  accompaniment.  Board  covers.  82  ;  Cloth,  _ . 

82.50.  Avery  handsome  holiday  edition  In  cloth,  copy,  one 
kilt,  83.25.  A"“fQ 

Sunday  Readings. 

(tenia  of  Sacred  Music  (not  hymns;  arranged  In  an 
attractive,  tasteful  manner,  as  solos  for  the  piano¬ 
forte,  by  Albert  W.  Berg,  from  the  best  ancient  and 
modern  masters.  Novel  In  design  and  useful  and  at¬ 
tractive  lu  contents.  Price,  in  boards,  8 1 . ,iO  ;  cloth  _ 

82.00. 

Little  Lays  for  Lads  &  Lasses.  BEES 


emr, 

!  m 

■ 


The  Belle  City 

ENSILAGE  AND 
FEED  CUTTER. 

It  has  no  equal  for  good, rapid 
work  and  durability.  Can  be 
run  by  wind  power.  It  suits 
every  time.  Send  foreirenlar 
and  name  this  paper. 

DAVID  LAWTON  Racine.  Wls 


RIGHT  SPEEDY 


An  unique  and  charming  collection  of  lovely  songs 
for  children.  The  Words  and  Music  are  all  original, 
and  the  entire  contents  simple,  refilled  and  chi  Id-like. 
By  Wade  Whipple.  Boards  75  cents;  cloth.  8  I . 

7  1f~  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Published  by  \VW.  A  POND  A  i  t).,  25  Union 
Square,  New  York  City. 


HOLIDAY  MUSIC! 


Send  the  price  mentioned  below,  and  receive 
by  return  mail  one  of  these  splendid  new 
Music  Books  for  Holiday  Presents  : 

Norway  Music  Album,  SV'l&gut00 
Beauties  of  Sacred  Song,  j 

58  Sougs.  Elegant. 


ive^;  sfie  Is  14  bushels  Gems  of  English  Song. 


PRICE 


per  hour.  It  is  the  best 
corn  sheller  made,  and  I 
warran  t  tin  id  for  five  years. 
Price  $1.  or,  handsomely 
mrkirl-rlate<l.i*8. 

AGKNTs  WANTED. 
If  there  Is  no  agent  in  your 
vicinity,  1  will  send  Sheller 


£t0*k  and  poultry. 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hambletonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 
Largest  Herd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  in  America 

separate  catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  Is  wanted. 
tw~  correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 
SVRAOUSK,  N.  Y 

Holstein,  Alps  or  PolMCattle, 

LINCOLN ,  SHROPSHIRE 

and  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP , 
Shetland  Ponies  and  Clydesdale  Horses. 

The  undersigned  Importer  and  Breeder  of  the 
above  1b  prepared  to  Import  on  order,  through  his 
Agents,  Moss™.  V.  -I  .«  R.  Hruoe  (practical  stockmen), 
ofScotiand  und  England.  \N  IMA  1.8  OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  BREEDS.  Terms  moderate. 

FUANCIH  IT.  RmL-PH, 

Greenbrook  Stock  Farm,  Patterson,  N.  J. 
OI'fice/17'  6c  19  Broadway ,  >1-  AT. 

Imported  Jerseys. 

For  sale  at  Reasonable  prices,  30  head  of  Imported 
Jersey  Cows  and  Calves, 
of  all  ages,  registered  In  A.  J.  C.  C.  H.  Register,  of 
the  finest  breed  and  selected  stock.  Apply  to 
AARON  A.  DEUHAUW,  JR,,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  Of  best  butter  strains  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  state,  kept  on 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold,  Shrop 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  anil 
Jersey  Red  S Win o,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
pure-bred  Poultry.  Address  A.  I*,  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 
Look  Box  .'41,  Fredericksburg,  V  a. 

CHOICE  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 

Chester  White  hhgs, 

Chester  Co.  Seed  Corn  (Selected). 

B.  L.  WOOD, 

DOE  RUN.  CHESTER  COUNTY,  VA. 

npoTCII  I'OId  IE  IM  P!"*  for  sale.  By  import- 
O  ed  Sir  Colin.  No  better  stock  In  the  country.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  E.  VOGLER,  Bothwell,  Ontario,  Canada. 


The  best  and  newest- 

Gems  of  Strauss.  EachBook 

Brightest  Music.  $3 .00  Fine 

Franz's  Album  of  Song.  Gilt 

Best  German  Songs.  $2  5°  Cloth‘ 

Creme  de  la  Creme,  2  vs.  $2UJBoard 

Standard  Plano  Music. 

Rhymes  and  Tunes,  $150 

Charming  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  Songs. 

PIANO  SCORES,  containing  all  the  airs  of 

Olivette.  50  cents. 


Mascot. 

Patience. 


50  cents. 


50  cents. 


50  cents. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadwaj\  New  \Tork. 

J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  1238  Chesluut  SL  Phila. 

GOLDEN  TEXTS  FOR  1882. 

I  have  now  ready  the  Pocket  Golden  Text  Book, 
with  Bible  Selections  and  Normal  Outlines  for  1882, 
arranged  by  W.  A.  Duncan.  A  help  Tor  teachers  und 
scholars.  Price  3  eta,  each,  #2,00  per  hundred. 

GEo.  A.  MOSHER,  7i)  S.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

R  I  |\  r  A  2,t>X*  Periodicals  at  wholesale  rates. 
II  1  II  L  U  V  Harper’s  Monthly,  $3.10;  N.  Y.  Tri 
ifl  I  I  ll  1  buna,  H5c. ;  others  at  like  low  rates. 
I  III  L  ||  |J  .--Up-  list  free.  Undoubted  ref  erenee 
given.  W.H.MOORE,  Brockport.N.Y. 


CHEAP  NEWSPAPERS  &  MAGAZINES.  I 

Send  6  cents  for  Catalogue  of  8,0uo  Newspapers  | 
and  Magazines  at  Club  Rates.  Mr-  A  vents  B  anted.  H 
_ H_A-_KENYQN,  P.  5L,  Dwiobt,  III.  * 

Qnn  Choice  Poetical  Selections  for  Autograph 
OUU  AJbums,  neatly  bound;  250  spicy  Motto 
Verses,  and  25  popular  Songs,  all  for  12cts„ 
post-paid.  PATTEN  ft  WADE.  4s  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER 


JL’o  every  iaruter  aeriding  us  liis  name 
wt>  will  send  The  Clover  Leaf,  an  S-pHge,  -IS-coluxnn 
farmers’  paper,  mil  of  valuable  information  on  the 
culture  and  harvesting  of  CLOVER  for  SEED, 
Say.  when  yon  write,  where  you  saw  this  notice. 
Address  Birdsell  Alts.  Co..  South  Bend,  Ind. 

rnrr  Send  for  Sample  Cvpu  or 

hHrr  GREEN’S  FRUIT  CROWER. 

I  IILL  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Ofl  NT II  Don’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
MM  fl  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
uwu  i  ii  j  j,,  maNCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va 


Terms  for  1881 . 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rura  New-Yorker 

Single  Copy,  per  year . . . . .  $2.00 

*•  Six  months . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  td. 

France, . .  S.04  (15 fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20}*  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  eight  Is  entitled  to  on 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


gtU0«Uancausi. 


Send  for  a  sample  copy  of 
THE  WEEKLY  BEE  JOURNAL. 

THOMAS  U.  NEWMAN,  Chicago,  HI. 


Alphabet  of  homograph). —  Third  edition 
sent  from  the  Phonetic  Depot,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  for 
one  letter  stamp.  Pmuouueed  the  simplest  Short¬ 
hand  ui  the  world.  No  rules  required.  Used  lu  pri¬ 
mary  schools  Tor  dictating  spelling:  by  students  for 
card  correspondence,  und  in  circulating  magazines. 
A  stepping-stone  to  phonographic  reporting. 


»,  p  p  a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
ip")**  free.  Address  Halletl  ft  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


GOLD  AIK  DAL  AWARDED 
*5r>.  the  Author.  A  new  and  great 
Jf  JOK  Medical  Work,  warranted  the 

SN  -  A  bast  and  cheat  est.  Indispensable 

'Y  WskSkTOfeA  to  every  man,  entitled  "  The  Sci- 

nr  .v.  ence  of  Life,  or  solf.preaerva- 

Won  •.*’  hound  in  finest  French 
tW A  mnshn,  ecntsiased,  full  gilt.  300 

pp„  coil  tains  Tieanttfni  xtwl  en- 
JK graving^,  bis  prescriptions,  price 
f..,  7  only  $1.25,  sent  by  mall:  Ulus 
trated  sample,  3  cents ;  send  now. 
ITU  OUT  rpni/OTT  P  Address  Peabody  MetUcal  Iu«ti- 
OUW  inlOriLr.tnteor  Dr.  W.  II.  l-AKKEK. 

4  KnlHa-'H  Knaton, 


rjirrrj a  Year  and  expenses  to  agentB.  Outfit  free. 
I  <  t  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


12c£ 


“A  Violet  from  Mother’s  Grave,"  ft  -ID  other 
popular  Song*.,  words  and  music  entire,  all 
for  12c.  PATTEN  ft  CO.,  47  Barclay  St..  N.  Y 


A  A  TP  A  nflll  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 

I  Mm  I  DM  und  Deal n ess  at 

B  m  ■■  I  mJd  j  |  I  3  /.in  r tTreatimprove- 
■  ■  ■  »■■■■■  ■njents  inadu  in  past  three 
years, and  womierful  cures  after obiers  failed.  Bud 
cases  wanted.  IIO.HE  TREATMENT  »«d 
on  trial.  Send  for  circulars.  Advice  FREE. 

J.  PRICE  MILLER.  M.  D..  015  Arcli  St.,  Philuda.,  Pa. 


Aijfta  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
W  •  *  outfit  free.  Address  True  ft  Co.  Augusta,  Me 


To  any  suffering  with  Catarrh? 
or  Bronchitis  who  earnestly 
desire  relief.  I  can  furnish  a 
means  of  Permanent  and  Pos- 
1  itive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment. 
No  charge  for  consultation  by 
mail.  Valuable  Treatise  Free. 

’ ’His  remedies  (iru  the  otit*rDWth 
[  of  his  own  experience;  they  »r« 

I  the  only  known  mean*  of  per- 
[  manent  cute. “—Baptist 

[  Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS.  Troy,  0. 


7ft  Your  Name  in  Handsome  Script  Type  on  in 
/  II  Beautiful  Chrome  Carila,  10c.  Latest  Styles.  |  JJ 
|  (J  Sentiment,  Friendship.  Scroll  and  Motto  ^=» 
— Scenes,  13  packs  $13 jo.  Prompt  Returns. 
ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  21,  Nohtusoiuj,  Cons. 


PFWQIflWQ  *  or  soudiers, 

rtriOlUriO  widows,  fathers,  mothers  or 
ohddren.  Thousiiuds yet  entit.ed.  Pensions  given 
for  h-s.,  ,-,f  fingrr,  toe.  ,ye  or  rupiure.  rsnoose 
vein*  or«r«ny  IM»ci»»c  Thomsnds  of  pension¬ 
er*  end  soldiers  out. tied  to  1  MKEASE  and 
BOUNTY.  PaT£9IT$  procured  for  invent- 
orv,  Soldiers  land  warran  »  procured,  light 
and  ••rid.  Soldiers  and  heirs  apply  for  your 
rights  at  one*.  Send  3  stamps  for  Pension  and 
Bounty  laws,  blanks  end  instructions.  Feme  fixed 
bj  ,«w.  We  o»n  refer  to  thousands  of  Pcuitoavrs 
and  Clients,  Aiidri  s:-  £.  H.Cftlaton  A  CO., 
.U.S.Cla.ui  A  tty '9,  Loot  Box  its,  \i  ash.ingtoa?D.C 


/»ii  CurUn.  Feather  ft  Hand  Series  ftc.,  i  aitcy  case  10c. 
if  I »  Samples  3c.  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ct. 

r  4-  A  it  *>  A  Per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
ZjhwW Address  Stinson  ft  Oo„  Portland,  Me. 

p  jkLARGE  handsome  ciiromo  cards.  Mm. 

nllou  I0e.  Now  ft  Artistic  designs, acknowledged  hosi  pack  soli 

w  WA|bumofSaiav.los2ic.F.W.Au»tlu,  Flllrlluven,  Ct. 


'perfected  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyero  recommend  lta  user 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  18  PERFECT.  Used  by allthe  best  creameries.  Awarded  «e  inte» 
nat  lonal  Di  plorna  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Askyonr  druggist  or  merchant  for  1 1;  or  write  to  ask  wq.it  It  Is.  what 
It  COStA  wtionscslt.  whereto  get  it.  WELLg,  RICHARDSON  ft  CO.,  Proprietary.  y»rl>^“«  ^ 


HALL,  ELTON  &  CO., 

Electro-Plated  Ware,  German  Silver  and  Britannia  Spoons, 


Factories,  Wallingiord,  Conn. 


EASTLAHE.”  Patented. 

Salesroom,  75  Chamber»  St.,  New  York 


-■  CHEAPEST &  BEST M ! LL  * 
FOR  FARMERS  &STOCKRAISERS 

,  SOLD  UNDER  A  FULL  GUARRftNTEE 
TO  GIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
Oft  NIC  NEt  ft  EPUNpED.;  V 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 

CHA'KAESTNER  &C%S  S1CAMLSI 
& .  -crii  cAeo.im.iiXA^'.^' 


Veteran  Corn  Shelter 


niuormts 


•  *  I  tell  you,  ”  e  xclairned  the  theater  manager, 
‘  that  Miss  Buskin  had  a  splendid  reception. 
The  house  was  fairly  ablaze  with  enthusiasm.” 
“Yes”  said  Fogg,  dryly,  “as  the  house  was 
all  paper  it  was  easily  set  ablaze.” 

I’d  have  you  know,  sir,  Hurt  I  moved  in  the 
best  circles  l»ef ore  I  came  to  this  country.” 
said  a  native  of  Albion.  “That  kept  you 
moving  all  the  time,  didn’t  it,  until  you  were 
forced  to  move  out  of  England?”  queried 
Fenderson. — Boston  Teapot. 

Looking  to  the  future  :  Algy — “  They  want 
£6,000  for  the  lease,  Maria.  It  runs  for 
eighty -nine  years.”  Maria — “Oh,  don’t  buy 
it,  Algy.  Only  eighty-nine  years  I  Fancy 
poor  baby  being  turned  out  of  his  house  at 
ninety- one,  and  possibly  infirm  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  I1’ — London  Punch. 

A  person  who  was  recently  called  into 
court  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  a  surgeons’s  bill  was  asked  whether 
the  doctor  did  not  make  several  visits  after 
the  patient  was  out  of  danger.  “No,”  re¬ 
plied  the  witness  “  I  considered  the  patient  in 
danger  as  long  as  the  doctor  continued  his 
visits. 

“  Papa,”  remarked  the  infant  terrible,  who 
was  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  chair,  engaged  in  making  crayon 
sketches  on  his  bald  head,  “It  wouldn’t  do 
for  you  to  fall  asleep  in  the  desert  would  it  ?” 

“  Why  not,  my  darling  I” 

“  Oh,  the  ostriches  might  sit  down  on  your 
head  and  hatch  it  out.” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  gentleman  sent  a  copy  of  Browning’s 
first  acknowledged  work,  “  Paracelsus,”  to 
Tom  Hood,  who  was  then  confined  to  his  house 
by  illness,  thinking  that  it  might  “amuse  the 
patient.”  The  story  is  told  that  Hood  took 
up  the  volume,  and,  having  perused  it  for  a 
few  minutes  handed  it  to  his  wife.  “  Read, 
my  dear,  read,”  he  exclaimed,  with  a  wild 
look  in  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Hood  soon  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  “  Paracelsus.”  “  Well,”  asked 
Hood,  anxiously,  after  a  pause,  “  well  ?” 
“  Why,”  replied,  in  doleful  tones,  Mm.  H., 
“  I  can’t  make  out  a  word  of  it.”'  A  sigh  of 
relief  burnt  from  her  husband.  “  Thank 
God!”  he  .cried,  “  then  I  have  not  lost  my 
reason.” 


vtyriXi* 


FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

Ju«t  the  thing  for  Mill,  Farm  and  Plan¬ 
tation. 

Power  and  Hand  Porn  Sthellers  01  all  size* 
and  to  suit  all  wants. 

HORSE  POWERS,  JACKS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  ana  prices.  Ad- 

jresg  u>  vnicrnu  in  iKtiviI  ell 


SANDWICH  MANllF’w  CO., 

Sandwich,  Illinois, 


POOR  COW  !  ! 

Housekeeper  (to  Milkman.) — How  is  it,  Mr.  Creamer,  you  are  so  late  this  morning  with 
the  milk  ? 

Mu.  Creamer. — One  of  my  cows  have  had  a  haccident,  and  we  have  had  to  doctor  it. 

[He  did  nor,  explain  that  some  mischievous  urchins  had  put  several  turnips  in  the  pump 
spout,  blocking  it  up,  ane  had  written  on  “  Best  Cow’s  choked,”  and  that  that  was  the  “  Cow” 
he  alluded  to.] — Judy. 


The  only  mill  that  Is  a 
complete  succour  In  grind¬ 
ing  corn  ami  cob  together. 
We  defy  competition  on  this 
kind  of  grinding.  It  also 
grinds  shelled  corn  and  all 
other  kind*  of  grain,  coarse 
or  flue,  as  desired.  Capac¬ 
ity  ten  10  twenty  bushels 
per  hour.  Self -sharpening 
plates,  and  warranted  in 
every  respect.  Address 
THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 


209  Percheron  Horses 

tl  Arrived  in  New  York  Aug.  25th 

nn<*or  Co*toin*  valuation 

Were  Bonded  for 

$350,000.00. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRU  T  DRIER. 

.  Cheap, 

I  Practical, 

I  Portable 


0CA2AMT8S0 

Superior  to  any  other  inak'v 

17  Sizes  -Its  40  H,  Pcwar 

A  (lopted  byU.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  at  forts  and 
garrisons  and  by  all 
leading  railroad  com¬ 
panies  of  this  anil 
Other  countries.  \ 
'elebratod 


^Coi-retjt  ^  1  Third - 

=-=^^==^-3^  valuable  infor- 

1  motion  free. 

Address,  AMEItK  AN  FRUIT  DRlEli  CO., 
Cliaiiibernburg,  Pa.,  U.  8.  A. 


A1i°XL  FELD  MILL, 

which  can  til'  run  by  any  power  amt  is  cheap, afjk'tlve and  dumbl 
M  HI  grind  any  h:tirl  of  -  .11  prAtn  'nlo  f etui  at  the  rato  of  fi  to  1 

bush  -  p.*r  bout.  m-unnUvr  toqun'Its1  fluid  of  mill  u&titi.  Sen 
for  Catalogue  anil  Aihirwfc 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


ISBNaffiilkJIfiAM, 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevators.  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TVAYNE,  DUPAGE  CO.,  ILL., 

upon  whose  larm  can  now  be  seen 

One-Fifth  of  All  Imported  French 
Horses  Now  Li  vine  In  America. 

During  the  post  17  month.  360  STALLIONS  AND 
MARES  have  been  imported  from  France  to  this  es. 
tsblishroent,  being  MORE  than  the  combined  impor¬ 
tations  of  all  other  importers  of  Draft  Horses  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  for  any  one  year. 

100  Page  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.  Con¬ 
tains  over  40  illustrations  and  the  history  of  the 
Pe- :he-on  race  under  Catalogue  "  N,” 


NATIONAL  MVE-8T0GK  JOURNAL 

44  to  48  page*,  nlcciy  bound,  amt 

Finely  Illustrated,  A 

It  la  devoted  especially  to  ^  i*# 
ho  rhea  oattlk.  sheep, 

S  VINK.  AND  THE  HAIRY, 

Ettshllahed  In  1BTO,  It  U  not  a  (g?  , 

Dubious  Experiment  wL>: 

without  ua  dial,  reputation  or 
circulation,  but  it  atauds  at  fw-w?- 

THE  HEAD  OF  ALL 

llvn-itock  publications.  Ts 

Besides  retaining  the  cntire)lL*.ir  ‘^SmsS-EGii 
corps  of  aaioclate  editors,  to  vUL_  jWFtaSiij 
Whose  writings  It*  present  repn-  v 
tatlou  Is  dne,  several  other  sole 


THE  CELEBRATED 

BOltBL  Jk  COLUVOJ.SIKIt  WATCHES 

_ ,,  .  were  awarded  a  gold 

..  x  medal  at  the  Paris 

/  ^  Exposition  In  *78,  for 

jt§  *„  '  greatest  accuracy  In 

t  ■  ul\  performaneeand  ad- 

T  \  jusMueut.  TUeae 

vJ^>uU.v  watches  have  all 

t,  -*•*»  modern  Improve 

--XiU,  V  v— »  i  u, elite  In  wntch  mu- 

-1  u-JS^Tv.-.  •  ‘  Iking,  being  stem- 

iO  whw-V  rSfJ  winders,  adjusted  to 

‘  heat  and  eold  and 

for  R.  K.  use.  My  rea¬ 
son  of  Improved  mu 
c.hiucry  they  are 
mniiuluctufeil  at  a 
great  reduction 
from  former  prices. 

_ _  All  are  warranted. 

ey  "  Ask  your  jeweler  and  see  them 
ig  those  of  other  manufacturers. 
KKUGLEK,  17  Malden  Lane,  N.  Y., 
Our  wholesale  agents  In  the  U.  S. 


Patent  spark-arnwting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  2  to  la  uorse  power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Beat  ami  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  91  A0  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  ”  which  will  give  you 

fnll  Information  a...i  price-  to 

B.  W.  VAYNE  &  SON, 

Box  84-i  Corning,  N.  Y. 


HICHHOIVU. 

Manufacture  - 

MILL  STONQ9 

and 

Flouring  Mill  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  _ fcA3 

the  best  French  Buhr  ILl  iUmJTJ  I 

CORN  AND  FEED  MILLS  “*%fiTg||g| 

In  the  country.  Send  luKIn, 
for  description  and  JiUlpHtf? 

Htate  you  saw  this  -  vFy - 
Id  KiiBiL  N.-v  ^Iriyiiagnai!!! 


writers  have  been  encag6d.  and  It  will  be  stllhbctter 
for  18S2.  Farmers,  stock  breeders  and  dalryire  n  need 
1J,.  $2.15  per  annum  poet  psl d.  Sample  copy  20  cents. 
"^qUod  this  paper.  S.  G,  BR4.BROOK.  Chicago,  Ills 


THE  SHbrAR  MAKER’S  FRIENH 


Twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  Sugar 
ev  ry  year,  and 
a  better uimliiy 
lroiM  I*  O  s  T’S 
Ml  KKK  A  s.\  I* 
T-i  than 
from  any  others, 
Is  the  verdict  of  over  26,000  Maple 
Sugar  Makers  that  use  them. 


ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


BADSER  STATE 
Butter  Color 


With  or  without  Reversing  Gear.  10. 18  and  16 
Horae  Power.  Built  by 

RUSSELL  &  CO..  Massillon,  0. 


Received  tin;  only  houorableincntlon  grunted,  to  any 
Butter  Color  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair  of  1879. 
If  not  for  sale  by  your  di  aler,  send  for  circular,  &c.  to 
the  manufacturer.  E.  SHELDON.  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 


w  ^  | Jm  tir_Tlielr  perfect  ivorking  with 

v  v r  fin’  utmost  satisfaction,  is  gu  ran- 

tceil  Only  a  trial  Is  needed  to  convince  one  of  their 
superiority  over  all  others.  It  every  fsug:i  r  Uniter, 
not  leaving  tested  them,  will  but  tap  half  ill*  sugar 
bush  with  the  Eureka  theroiiiing  Sugar  Neusmi. 
a  full  suppiu  the  following  .season  will  be  the  result. 
If  there  ia  not,  an  agent  In  vour  town,  get  u  good  re¬ 
sponsible  Hardware  or  other  dealer  to  order  at  once 
and  not  delay  It  before  the  season  for  tapplug  Is  upon 
you.  lid  ter' have  them  two  mouths  in  a<t nance  than 
a  day  too  lute .  I  will  send  you  Nsiiiiilcsans  Ue- 
scrip!  re  Cl renlurH  Pn  1-jUild  on  receipt  ot 
Ten  thins.  Address  at  once 

C.  «  POST.  Puieuiee,  Burlington.  Vt. 

Buy  the  Eurekas  and  you  escape  all  infringements 
and  penalties  of  the  law 


GET  THE  BEST  If  tB» 


-  CftKt-Steel  Grinding  Parts. 
Guaranteed  More  Iiumhh>. 
TAKE  l.ESS  »»’tKWF.Jl 

kWMefsarFk.  and  no  nokk  work. 

‘  /7N-  7  f  Bend  for  Catalogue. 

W.L.B0YER8BR0. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

QPR8.  OF  THE  CSI0B  BOKSE-POWJ£K  ANU  TIIUESHE11M 


The  “AUiUK”  subjects  the  sou  to  the  action  or  a 
Crush er  and  l  ievele r,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Culling.  Lifting.  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  -*teel  <  oultera.  Mm  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  Immense  cutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  itbaenci-  of  rtpih.  s  or  Soring 
Teetli  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubblalL 
It  is  especiall  y  adapted  to  Inverted  sod,  hard  clay 
and  “slough  land  "  whore  other  HnrrowS  utterly  rail, 
and  also  works  tierfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

JY*a&U  K  UUO  THEU ,  Sole  .flanufart urers, 

Harrisburg,  and  22 1  Collbok  Place, 

Fsiiu.  Now  York  Clt>y. 


SIMPSON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  OO.) 
Makers  of 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 

of  Every  Description. 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn,  Wheat 
Rye,  and  oil  kinds  of  Grain. 

,  S3f~  Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  cor.  FRONT  tt  JOHN  Sts. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


-  , _  li  |g  manifest  t  IraC  from  GOOD  SU  Ds 

ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtaiiu  d. 

The  character  cf  l.AMIKIiTUS’  .SEEDS 
J-f  fy  .  .  has  been  substantiaieii  beyond  ail  question. 

4  They  are  the  STASBAKD  for  Quality. 

Over  1.100  acres  In  Garden  Seed  Crop? 
*v  “lAC'rx  nrid«;r  our  own  cnltiva.'ion. 

VyT  D  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  orioinci 

■.x  sealed  packagei,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 

prices  and  Catalogue, 

'■  WVjJiwate  iroae  nn'Mts  to  aca*n  an  ci/pvicatwwv 

ANDtt^Tti  4r  aONS.2lae4  3?ft  Sbt*1' 


NON-POiSONOUS 


i  NEW  &  Beautiful  Cliromo  Cards,  name  on,  tile. 
I  Agents  new  sample  Album  25c.  Best  nay.  Beat 
cards.  Nation  At,  Caud  Works.  New  linven.  Ct. 


\y.,  have  a' I  van  twees  ns  Seedsmen  of  which  we  wish  to  tell  the  Public.  Thirty  years’  experience  as  PRACTICAL 
MA.JLK-ET  GARDJBXfK4  A  A  D  FLORISTS,  gives  U6  such  knowledge  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  not  oinv  what  are 
toe  best  kinds  for  Fruit.  Flower,  or  Vegetable  crops  (whether  lor  Private  or  Commercial  Gardening),  but  also  to  thoroughly 
tfBt  the  quality  of  all  Seeds  and  Plants.  Our  Greenhouses  and  Frames  In 

.b-rsey  City,  are  the  largest  In  America,  '"i  g  upwards  of  four  acres,  solid  in  UlLfcahiffia 


Iiumituv  ulcers  ami  wounds  of  nil  kinds. 

P0U1  .THY  Fleas  uml  Lice.  Purllles  the  uousos. 
HOimcULTURK  Aphis.  Blb’.ht,  slcale  on  Orange 
frees,  Burk  Lies,  Rust  In  Carrots. 

Prior  per  gallon,  $I  H0;  Ten  gallons  and  upwards, 
$1.60.  Bend  H-ccat  slump  tor  many  recent  U.  b.  testi¬ 
monials  to  T.  VV.  LAW  FOltUv  GeuT  Agent, 

My  Agency  established  April,  1879. 

Mention  this  paper  .  Box  504,  Baltimore,  Aid. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  Co 


We  send  our  Illnstrated  Cata. 
logne  af  Everything  for  the  Gar- 


35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


den  Dree  on  application. 


Vol.  XLI.  No.  1668.} 
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i  PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
\  $2.00  PER  YEAR 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  offlee  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 

Yes,  the  dwarf  Japan  Chestnut  fruits  very 
early,  and  this  I  should  have  stated.  It  not 
only  fruits  early,  but  the  fruit  is  much  larger 
than  the  native  chestnut,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  In  Japan  it  begins  to  bear  when 
only  a  few  feet  high,  and  it  does  not  lose  this 
character  by  being  transferred.  It  has  been 
proved  to  be  hardy.  [It  is  so  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. — Eds.] 


I  should  also  have  stated,  when  speaking 
of  the  epiphyUuxn,  that  it  makes  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  plant  when  grafted  on  some 
of  the  Cactaee®,  its  pendulous  habit  fitting  it 
admirably  for  this  purpose.  The  Pereskia,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  one  of  the  best  stocks  for  a  stand¬ 
ard;  but  it  may  be  successfully  worked  on 
almost  any  cactaceous  plant.  If  worked  on  a 
climbing  plant,  such  as  a  cereus,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  cutting  the  plant  down,  unless 
you  wish  to  do  so.  Grafts  may  be  set  on  the 
sides  or  angles,  wherever  it  suits  your  fancy, 
and  pretty  effects  in  this  way  be  produced.  In 
this  case  neither  plant  is  sacrificed  to  the 
other,  but  each  yields  its  appropriate  bloom. 
The  columnar  Cereus  serpentiuus  (say  five  or 
six  feet  high)  may  have  half  a  dozen  or  more 
varieties  of  epiphyllum  worked  on  it.  It  is 
almost  as  easy  to  graft  on  the  side  as  on  the 
top  of  a  cereus,  and  in  this  way  the  reader 
may  increase  the  number  of  his  varieties 
without  encroaching  much  on  his  room. 


I  am  glad  to  see  Prot.  Budd  call  attention 
(p.  826)  to  the  Honey  Locust.  1  am  a  little 
disappointed,  however,  to  find  that,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  its  value  and  usefulness,  he  omits  to 
allude  to  its  beauty  as  an  ornamental  tree,  to 
which  it  has  decided  claims.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  of  our  thoroughly  hardy  trees  with 
tropical  foliage,  and  is  exceedingly  orna¬ 
mental  on  the  lawn.  Its  foliage  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  large,  pendulous  pods  give  an 
additional  charm  to  the  light  and  graceful 
form  of  the  tree.  There  are  some  grand 
specimens  of  it  near  the  old  homestead  of  the 
Cheney  Brothers  at  South  Manchester,  Conn. 
You  can  scarcely  name  a  tree  that  lives 
longer  in  the  memory  of  most  boys  who 
know  what  trees  are. 


The  Honey  Locust,  too,  is  very  useful  as  a 
hedge  plant,  and  has  been  much  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be 
more  difficult  to  establish  than  some  other 


plants  used  for  hedges;  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  good  foundation  for  this.  I  have 
found  it  no  more  difficult  to  manage  in  this 
respect  than  the  Osage  Orange  or 
most  other  good  hedge  plants.  Im¬ 
patience  is  mostly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  difficulty  complained  of.  Some 
plant  may  yet  he  found  than  will 
make  a  perfect  hedge  in  a  year; 
but  we  have  no  such  pis  nt  at  pres¬ 
ent.  In  the  mean  time,  the  only  safe 
rule  in  making  a  hedge  is  to  ‘‘go 
slow.” 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  see 
that  Uncle  Mark  has  started  or 
founded  (or  whatever  you  call  it)  a 
Horticultural  Club  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  I  wish  him  all  man¬ 
ner  of  success.  Properly  man¬ 
aged,  it  may  be  made  produc¬ 
tive  of  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  wonder  if  I 
am  too  old  a  boy  to  come  in  ?  At  all  events, 
it  will  do  no  barm  if  I  suggest  a  subject  for 
discussion  as  an  outsider.  This  much  being 
conceded  to  me,  I  suggest  the  subject  of 
“Peanuts.”  Ob,  well,  you 
may  laugh  as  much  as 
you  please,  but  I  am  quite 
serious  about  it.  The  first 
plant  I  ever  grew  -(when  I 
was  some  five  or  six  years 
old)  was  the  peanut,  and  I 
think  I  learned  more  from 
it  than  I  have  ever  learned 
from  any  single  plant  that 
I  have  since  grown.  The 
peanut,  in  fact,  is  intrin. 
sieally  and  per  se  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  boys  (and  girls, 
too),  and  you  can  scarcely 
mention  the  subject  without 
fixing  their  attention.  In 
addition,  its  manner  of 
growth  and  its  proper  cul¬ 
tivation  are  full  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  can  be  made 
very  interesting  to  the 
young  mind.  Try  the  pea 
nut,  Uncle  Mark. 

Hokticola. 


VINES  ON  TREES. 


VINES  ON  TREES— After  Robinson’s  "Wild  Garden. 

Fig.  9. 


Many  are  the  uses  to 
w  hich  vines  are  put  in  our 
gai’dens;  we  use  them  to 
shade  verandas,  cover  ar¬ 
bors,  act  as  screens  to  hide 
unsightly  objects,  drape 
over  fences  and  the  like. 

But  one  of  the  most  char¬ 
ming  and  appropriate  ways 
of  using  them  is  to  lead 
them  up  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  there  let  them 
grow,  ramble  and  blossom 
with  unrestricted  will.  How 
suggestive  in  this  respect 
are  the  old  apple-trees  over¬ 
spread  and  draped  with 
grape-vines,  that  we  meet 
with  now  and  again  on 
Eastern  farms;  the  vine- 
dad  trees  that  skirt  our 
woods  and  waysides,  and 
grow  by  rivers,  creeks  and 
ponds.  I  never  saw  the 
Trumpet  Creeper  appear 
so  beautiful  as  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  where,  on  the 
outer  edge  of  a  river  bottom 
timber  belt,  it  almost  hid 
from  sight  the  trees  it  grew 
on.  I  never  saw  the  wild  clematis  look  so  fine  as 
in  a  wood  in  New  Jersey,  where  Mr.  Taplin 
pointed  out  to  me  a  tree  literally  covered  with 
the  vine,  which  hung  in  massive  drapery  to 
the  ground,  and  was  then  in  bloom. 


a  gleam  of  satisfaction  he  pointed  out  the 
many  trees — big  trees  now — he  had  planted 
there,  the  vines  that  he  had  encouraged  to 
grow  up  upon  them,  and  the  undergrowth, 
both  herbs  and  shrubs,  that  he  set  out  there 


It  is  a  common  thing  to  train  Jackman’s 
and  other  kinds  of  garden  clematises  up 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  wrhere,  when  in 
bloom,  they  have  a  fine  effect.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Creeper  is  sometimes  treated  in  the 
same  fashion  for  the  brilliant  effect  of  its 
foliage  in  the  Fall.  The  Chinese  Wistaria  is 
one  of  the  best  of  vines  for  this  use,  and  the 
periploca,  akebia  and  honeysuckles  may  like¬ 
wise  be  used  to  good  advantage.  The  Canada 
Moonseed  and  Climbing  Waxwork  will  enjoy 
themselves  exceedingly  among  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees;  and  the  Dutchman’s 
Pipe,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  illustration, 
delights  in  such  liberty,  Bare  stems  of  trees 
may  be  covered  with  Japanese  Ivy — Ampe- 
lopsis  tricuspidata.  On  many  a  farm  is  a 
wooded  ravine,  and  this  is  just  the  place  for 
vine-clad  trees.  I  remember,  when  visiting 
Robert  Douglas,  at  Waukegan,  Illinois,  with 
what  glowing  pride  the  veteran  “Forty- 
niner”  brought  me  in  front  of  a  wooded  ra¬ 
vine  near  his  house,  that  I  might  seethe  splen¬ 
did  effect  of  the  trees  upon  the  distant  bank, 
whose  limbs  were  bending  with  the  load  of 
drapery  which  they  supported,  and  with  what 


Yes,  he  had  snatched  from  desolation  an  un¬ 
sightly,  gloomy  chasm,  and  planted  it  with 
trees,  and  shrubs  and  vines,  and  thus  secured 
what  is  to  day  one  of  the  prettiest  ravines  or 
glens  in  Illinois.  W.  Falconer. 


FRANCONIA,  NAOMI  AND  LOST 
RUBIES. 

When  the  Rural  New-Yorker  said  Lost 
Rubies  was  distinct  from  the  Naomi  sent  by 
A.  S.  Fuller,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Fuller  inquiring 
where  he  secured  his  plants,  believing  his 
reply  would  settle  this  controversy.  My 
letter  found  him  not  at  his  home  in  New 
Jersey,  but  far  up  in  the  mountains  of  New 
Mexico.  He  replies  as  follows  :  “There 
are  no  Naomi  nor  Franconia  here,  but  plenty 
of  wild  varieties,  some  of  which  might  prove 
valuable  in  cultivation.  My  Naomis  were 
from  the  original  stock  in  Ohio,  cost  $1  per 
plant,  and  were  brought  by  Mr.  Charles 
Downing,  in  a  satchel  I  believe.  At  least  he 
obtained  them  from  the  garden  where  the 
variety  was  supposed  to  have  been  raised. 
There  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
Franconia  and  Naomi.  I  spent  considerable 
time  and  money  to  expose  the  fraud  [i.  e.,  the 
pretension  that  they  were  distinct. — C.  A.  G.] 
as  early  as  1871  or  1872.” 

Mr.  Fuller  has  told  me  that  he  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  companion  visited  Palmyra  some 
years  ago,  and  were  shown  Mr.  Purdy’s  Fran¬ 
conia,  but  were  not  able  to  recognize  it.  We 
now  get  some  idea  of  the  thorough  methods 
adopted  by  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Fuller  be¬ 
fore  saying  that  they  are  satisfied  that 
Naomi  and  Franconia  are  identical.  Now  let 
us  see  how  thorough  have  been  Mr.  Purdy’s 
methods.  He  sent  out  to  Ohio  and  ordered  of 
some  unknown  person,  not  mentioned,  a  few 
hundred  so-called  Naomis.  All  his  argu¬ 
ments,  or  rather  assertions,  are  based  on  the 
supposition  that  his  w'ere  genuine.  We  do 
not  hear  of  his  planting  the  two  side  by  side 
and  studying  them  closely  for  years,  and  in¬ 
viting  experts  to  thus  compare  them.  The 
canes  of  Lost  Rubies  are  a  dark,  brownish- 
red.  at  this  season  almost  black ,  with  the 
hardy,  firm,  ripe  appearance  of  the  Doolittle. 
No  sane  person  would  mistake  such  canes  for 
Franconia. 

How  much  has  this  country  lost  by  the 
assurances,  once  boldly  held  out,  that  Wor¬ 
den’s  Seedling  Grape  was  nothing  more  than 
Concord  ?  Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  1 
We  have  been  in  need  of  just  such  a  grape  as 
Worden’s,  and  the  majority  are  just  appre¬ 
ciating  it.  Let  us  not  denounce  too  harshly 
or  with  insufficient  observation. 

Monroe  &o.,  N.  Y.  Chas.  A.  Green. 


Qrlumcultural. 


FORESTRY.  No.  1. 
DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


Introduction. 

In  several  parts  of  our  country  the  warning 
notes  have  been  sounded,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  hope  of  arousing  the  people  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  in  this  very  important  matter  before  it 
is  too  late.  It  is  encouraging  to  see,  not  only 
the  agricultural  papers,  but  also  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  lending  their  columns  to  the 
cause. 

One  estimable  fellow-citizen,  the  Hon.  G.  P. 
Marsh,  has  clearly  set  forth  in  his  work, 
“The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Man,”  the  disas¬ 
trous  effects  that  have  everywhere  followed 
the  destruction  of  forests  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  he  has  told  us  how  the  intelli¬ 
gent  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavored  by 
replanting  the  wastes  to  restore  the  proper 
balance  between  the  farms  and  the  wood¬ 
lands.  Other  writers  have  entered  this  fruit¬ 
ful  field  of  investigation,  and  it  is  with  great 
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diffidence  that  the  writer  of  this  series  o 
articles  ventures  to  come  before  the  public  in 
the  guise  of  a  counselor  for  the  discussion  of 
a  set  of  topics  for  which  he  feels  himself  so 
poorly  qualified.  He  claims  your  patience, 
however,  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  fuels  a 
work  of  necessity  and  a  labor  of  love. 

Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Marsh  and  others  have 
written.  Their  excellent  advice  has  been 
quoted  and  enforced  again  and  again,  and  yet 
the  advocates  of  forest-increase  are  ridiculed 
by  many  who  are  otherwise  justly  considered 
very  sensible  people,  but  who  are  simply  un¬ 
informed  on  this  subject.  Others  are  so  care¬ 
less  as  to  the  future,  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  make  any  effort  or  to  invest  either  labor  or 
capital,  except  where  they  can  see,  or  think 
they  can  see,  an  immediate  cash  return  ;  such 
persons  seem  to  forget  that  we  must  sow  in 
faith  if  we  would  reap  with  joy,  and  they  act 
as  though  this  beautiful  world  was  created 
for  them  alone,  and  for  them  to  destroy. 

To  this  there  are  notable  exceptions;  here 
and  there  we  find  men  of  broader  views  and  of 
greater  philanthropy,  who  are  willing  to  spend 
a  portion  of  their  strength,  and  of  their  means 
in  measures  which  promise  immediate  benefits 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  ultimately  rich 
returns  to  themselves  and  to  their  successors. 
Nor  are  these  returns  always  so  very  distant 
as  many  suppose.  There  are  plantations  of 
timber  on  the  Rhine  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  that  yield  a  rich  harvest  every  fifteen 
years.  These  are  managed  on  the  coppice 
system,  and  chiefly  for  the  production  of  fire¬ 
wood,  charcoal  and  tanning  material,  and  for 
use  in  the  arts  requiring  small  pieces  of  wood. 

Other  plantations  are  utilized  in  periods  of 
greater  length,  extending  to  50  or  00  years, 
when  the  harvest  yields  proportionately  higher 
returns,  while  again  there  are  species  of  still 
greater  value,  that  require  longer  periods  to 
bring  them  to  perfection. 

Few  people  in  our  own  country  will  consent  to 
make  investments  of  capital  promising  such 
slow  returns,  and  yet  it  can  readily  be  shown 
that  on  almost  every  farm  there  are  tracts  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  that  are  now  yielding 
no  income  whatever,  and  upon  which  most 
profitable  crops  of  timber  would  be  produced 
if  they  were  only  planted,  protected  and  en¬ 
couraged,  while,  at  the  same  time  and  all  the 
time,  the  aggregate  of  such  patches  would 
exert  the  most  happy  influence  upon  the  water 
supply  and  upon  the  climate,  and  thus  upon 
the  crops  and  animals  of  the  whole  region 
where  they  existed. 

The  total  outlay  requisite  to  produce  these 
effects  would  be  inconsiderable,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  community  iu  which  such  a 
method  had  been  adopted,  the  expenses  incur¬ 
red  by  planting  would  be  as  nothing.  Of 
many  valuable  species,  nurserymen  are  now 
willing  to  forward  by  mail,  franked,  of  course, 
as  many  as  100  little  trees  for  a  dollar  sent  to 
them.  When  these  have  been  set  out  and  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  their  happy  owner  will  have  but 
one  regret,  and  that  is  that  he  had  not  invest¬ 
ed  more  largely.  One  careful  and  shrewd 
New  England  man,  on  a  very  small  farm,  in 
the  smallest  of  States,  at  once  ordered  pack¬ 
ages  to  the  amount  of  $25,  but  he  might  have 
done  still  better  by  pm-chasing  at  wholesale, 
and  have  had  the  benefit  of  cheaper  transpor. 
tation  by  the  freight  lines. 

For  the  consolation  of.  him  who  regrets 
his  small  investment,  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  he  can  enlarge  his  order  next  year;  but 
in  tree-planting,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
industry,  and  especially  in  every  new  branch, 
it  is  the  wiser  policy  to  go  slow  at  the  first; 
festina  lente,  is  a  good  motto;  it  is  better  to 
creep  and  to  wralk  before  attempting  to  rim. 
Besides,  tree  planting  for  the  production  of 
valuable  timber,  is  to  all  of  us  a  new  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  we  have  everything  to  learn. 
To  the  large  majority  of  our  people,  whether 
in  town  or  country ,  the  very  names  and  nature 
of  our  own  native  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  exotics,  are  by  no  means  as  familiar  as 
household  words.  Their  peculiar  adaptatiou 
to  this  or  that  soil,  exposure  and  elevation,  is 
another  consideration  of  great  importance  in 
the  selection  of  trees  to  plant;  but  this  is  a 
subject  upon  which  the  average  planter  will  be 
forced  to  admit  his  ignorance,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  will  also  be  disappointed  in 
the  results  of  his  attempts  to  seek  the  needed 
information  from  others.  We  are  all  ignorant 
alike  of  this  kind  of  practical  knowledge  which 
is  so  much  needed. 

These  problems,  and  many  others  that  will 
present  themselves,  must  be  solved  by  the  com¬ 
bined  observations  of  experiments  to  be  made 
by  many  men  in  many  places,  and  it  will  take 
years  for  us  to  solve  some  of  the  riddles 
already  before  us.  No  one  can  yet  speak  ex 
cathedra  in  this  matter.  We  have  no  high 
authority  to  consult  as  a  final  resort,  but  each 
must  look,  think  and  act  for  himself,  and,  in 
our  happy  Republic,  each  one  should  be  willing 
to  do  this,  and  then  to  lay  before  his  brethren 
the  results,  successful  or  otherwise,  of  the  ex  ■ 
periments  made  by  himself,  and  thus  add  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

Despite  our  admitted  ignorance  of  the  de¬ 


tails  of  forestry,  the  intelligent  American  has 
a  happy  faculty  of  observation  and  of  gath¬ 
ering  information.  Thus  in  tree-planting, 
new  as  it  is,  many  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  work  but  a  few  years,  have  already  learn¬ 
ed  from  their  practice  that  the  plans  pursued 
in  Europe  will  not  always  be  the  best  for  us 
to  adopt  here.  They  have  learned  that  by 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  where  this  is 
practicable,  the  labor  of  planting  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  percentage  of  surviving 
plants  is  raised  to  the  maximum,  and  that  with 
easier  cultivation  and  diminished  cutting  the 
success  of  the  plantation  is  insured. 

After  looking  upon  the  results  in  nature’s 
densely  set  or  in  her  scattered  groves,  the  ob¬ 
serving  American  no  longer  follows  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  our  national  law-givers  (who  were 
certainly  no  foresters);  he  no  longer  plants  his 
little  trees  13  and  111  feet  apart,  to  waste  their 
energies  and  spoil  their  future  usefulness  by 
forming  spreading  branches  and  tops,  making 
mere  shade  trees  where  it  is  proposed  to  pro¬ 
duce  tall  shafts  for  valuable  timbers.  The 
sensible  planter  sets  his  trees  more  closely  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  shade  the  soil  as  quickly  as 
possible;  for  this  purpose  he  sometimes  plants 
from  3,000  to  4,000,  or  even  more,  to  the  acre, 
arid  he  Succeeds  in  producing  the  desideratum. 
Nor  does  he  trouble  himself  in  advance  about 
the  thinning  and  trimming  suggestions  of  theo¬ 
retical  dreamers.  Sufficient,  to  the  day  is  his 
maxim.  A  good  stand  of  young  trees  of  thrifty 
growth,  that  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  hide 
the  ground  from  the  sun,  and  cover  it  with  the 
fallen  leaves  and  debris  that  put  the  surface 
into  the  loose  and  spongy  condition  of  the 
natural  forest— this  should  be  his  aim  ;  and 
this  being  once  attained,  his  success  is  assured, 
his  labor,  for  a  time  at  least,  is  done,  ou  this 
plat,  and  he  can  go  to  work  extending  his 
plantations. 

The  influence  of  mountain  forests  on  the 
water-supply  of  the  continent  will  be  the  topic 
of  the  next  paper. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  RAISIN-MAKING 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 


G.  G.  BRIGGS. 

My  experience  with  raisin  grapes  in  Califor¬ 
nia  is  as  follows; — 

In  1S68  I  bought  a  vineyard  of  40  acres. 
The  vines  were  all  of  the  California  Grape  va¬ 
riety. 

In  the  Spiring  of  18(59  I  grafted  them  to 
Tokay  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria— sometimes 
called  Muscatel  Gordo  Blanco. 

In  1872  I  had  more  grapes  than  I  could  sell 
fresh  in  the  market,  and  made  a  few  raisins. 

Iu  1873  I  shipped  most  of  *he  grapes  East 
and  got  nothing  for  them ;  but  had  to  pay 
about  $1,000  freight,  and  lost  all  my  labor, 
boxes  and  grapes. 

In  1874  I  picked  them  all  for  raisins.  The 
27th  day  of  September  the  sun  became  dim 
and  would  hardly  cast  a  shadow  till  the  25th 
of  October,  when  it.  began  to  rain  heavily  and 
continued  raining  until  all  my  raisins  that 
were  not  under  cover  had  become  completely 
rotten.  When  the  rain  commenced  I  had 
taken  up  about  20,000  pounds  of  raisins,  and 
those  which  were  spoiled  by  rain  needed  about 
two  days  of  bright  sunshine.  I  lost  100,000 
poimds  of  raisins  in  the  rain. 

In  1875  I  made  about  100,000  pounds  of 
raisins  and  planted  180  acres  of  vines. 

In  1870  I  made  1X0,000  pounds  of  raisins  and 
planted  140  acres  of  vines. 

In  1877  I  made  300,000  pounds  of  raisins  and 
planted  80  acres  of  vines. 

In  1878  I  made  400,000  pounds  of  raisins  and 
planted  20  acres  of  vines. 

In  1879  1  made  640,000  pounds  of  raisins  and 
planted  15  acres  of  vines. 

In  1880  I  made  800,000  pounds  of  raisins  and 
planted  500  acres  of  vines. 

In  1881  I  made  1,000,000  pounds  of  raisins 
and  intend  to  plant  75  acres  of  vines.  I  shall 
then  have  over  1 ,000  acres  in  vines.  Our 
raisins  are  better  this  season  than  ever  before. 
Two-fifths  of  them  were  first-class, 

I  expect  to  make  150  boxes  to  the  acre  when 
my  vines  become  full  bearers,  which  will  be 
in  about  four  years.  A  box  of  California 
raisins  holds  20  pounds,  full  weight.  We  have 
put  them  up  in  whole,  half,  quarter  and  eighth 
boxes.  J.  K.  Armsby  <&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have 
handled  them  all  for  the  past  four  years. 
Three  years  ago  they  sold  them  on  commission 
and  they  netted  me  about  2%  cents  a  pound. 
Two  years  ago  they  paid  nffe  $1.10  a  box.  One 
year  ago  they  paid  me  $1.35  a  box.  This  year 
they  pay  me  31.75  a  box  for  first-class  and 
$1.40  for  second-class.  The  raisins  this  season 
will  about  pay  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
expense  of  caring  for  the  young  vines. 

My  entire  crop  of  green  fruit,  dried  fruit, 
almonds  and  raisins  has  sold  for  about  $100,- 
000  this  season,  and  my  expenses  have  just 
about  balanced  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  raisin¬ 


making  will  pay  in  California  if  it  is  econom¬ 
ically  managed.  Our  grapes  are  ready  to 
begin  picking  about  August  28.  We  have 
trays  to  put  them  on  when  we  pick  them.  The 
tray  is  composed  of  four  boards  seven  inches 
wide,  thirty-six  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  cleated  together  by  nailing  with  clout 
nails  a  strip  three  inches  wide,  twenty-eight 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  thick  across  the 
ends  of  the  four  seven-iuch  boards,  mak¬ 
ing  the  tray  28x36  inches.  We  place  a  tray 
to  a  vine  and  pick  the  grapes  and  place  them 
on  it,  uud  then  elevate  the  north  end  of  the 
tray  a  little  so  as  to  get  the  full  heat  of  the 
sun.  Some  vines  have  two  trays  of  grapes  on 
them  and  others  even  more,  but  the  average  is 
about  one  tray  to  a  full-bearing  vine.  A  tray 
holds  about  25  pounds  of  grapes.  W e  pick  a 
first  and  second  crop  of  grapes.  There  is  a 
difference  of  about  three  weeks  in  the  time  of 
the  ripening  of  the  two  crops.  Grapes  picked 
the  28th  of  August  will  cure  in  about  15  days. 
Those  picked  the  first  of  October  will  require 
from  30  to  50  days,  and  some  years  we  are 
obliged  to  use  fire  heat  to  dry  them,  or  to  fin¬ 
ish  drying  them. 

W  hen  the  grapes  are  half -dried  we  turn 
them  over  by  placing  an  empty  tray  on  them 
and  turning  them  over,  leaving  them  ou  the 
empty  tray;  then  we  take  away  the  tray  they 
were  on,  place  itou  another,  and  turn  it.  Two 
good  men  will  turn  from  3,000  to  4,000  trays  a 
day.  W  hen  the  raisins  are  made  we  put  them 
into  sweat-boxes  which  hold  about  100  pounds. 
They  are 28x36x7  inches.  The  l  aisins  are  ready 
to  pack  four  days  after  placing  in  the  sweat- 
boxes.  Our  packers  average  about  seven 
boxes  a  dav,  four  layers  of  five  pounds  in  each 
box. 

Our  vineyards  are  well  situated  for  railroad 
accommodations.  Our  packing  houses  are 
close  to  switches  which  the  railroad  company 
has  put  iu  for  our  convenience.  We  can 
load  a  car  with  raisins  in  30  minutes.  We  sell 
ah  our  raisins  f.  o.  b.  (free  on  board).  We 
prune  our  vines  to  from  10  to  20  buds,  and 
they  are,  none,  more  than  10  inches  from  the 
ground.  We  find  the  finest  bunches  on  or 
near  the  ground. 

Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 
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THREE  ERRORS. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


Even  our  savants  in  science  sometimes 
make  mistakes;  but  to  find  errors  in  the 
papers  of  a  single  week  from  three  of  the  most 
distinguished,  is  quite  unusual.  Prof.  Gyrus 
Thomas,  the  able  State  entomologist  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  says  in  an  article  iu  the  Farmers’  Re¬ 
view,  Nov.  24th,  in  speaking  of  the  Army- 
worm,  (Leueania  unipuneta),  “It  never  ap¬ 
peals  in  great  numbers,  and  in  armies,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  leather  moist  season  following  a  dry 
one.”  Variations  in  habit,  no  less  than  in 
structure,  are  so  common  among  animals, 
that  the  word  “  never”  is  a  dangerous  one  to 
use.  As  I  have  before  reported,  the  Army- 
worm  devastated  portions  of  Michigan  the 
past  season,  and  the  seasonable  peculiarities 
for  the  past  two  years  were  just  the  reverse 
of  that  given  above  by  Prof.  Thomas.  The 
Summer  of  1880  was  very  moist,  rains  being 
frequent  and  copious,  while  the  past  Summer 
was  exceptionally  dry. 

A  no  less  distinguished  entomologist,  Prof. 
J.  A.  Lintner,  State  Entomologist  of  New 
York,  in  speaking  of  the  “  Cora-worm,’ 
(Ileliothis  armigera),  which  has  sprung  up  as 
by  magic  all  over  our  Northern  States  the 
past  Summer,  says  of  the  moth;  “I  need  not 
describe  it,  for  it  is  not  likely  to  fall  under 
the  observation  of  your  readers  in  this  State,’’ 
This  appears  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of 
Nov.  24tb.  Here  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  these 
moths  were  so  common  this  Fall  that  on  the 
flowers  during  the  heat  of  the  day  they  were 
as  numerous  as  the  very  common  cabbage 
butterfly  (Pieris  rapse).  So,  uulike  most  of  the 
Noetuid®,  they  fly  in  the  hottest  sunshine  as 
well  as  by  night.  We  caught  them  ou  sugar 
after  dark  as  well  as  on  the  flowers  at  mid¬ 
day. 

Iu  the  same  number  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  is 
reported  as  saying  that  “  bees  naturally  do 
not  injure  grapes.”  This  is  certainly  true. 
“  But  during  drought,  or  when  flowers  are 
dried  up  and  withered,  they  will  attack  sweet 
fruits,  and  sometimes  rupture  their  skins.” 
This  may  be  so,  but  though  1  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  proof  of  it  for  years,  I  have 
signally  failed  to  find  one  authentic  case 
where  the  bees  attacked  the  grapes  before 
some  other  animal,  generally  a  bird  or  wasp, 
had  pierced  the  skin  and  set  the  juice  to  run¬ 
ning.  I  do  not  say  that  bees  will  not  iu  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  tear  open  the  skin,  I  only  say 
that  if  it  does  occur  it  is  a  rare  exception.  If 
the  grapes  are  torn  open,  or  buret,  then  the 
bees  will  gather  on  them,  that  is,  if  there  is  no 
honey  to  be  gathered  in  the  flowers,  and  will 
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become  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  grape- 
grower.  Prof.  Riley  further  says  that  ‘  ‘  the 
proper  way  to  experiment  is  to  starve  the 
bees  till  they  are  very  hungry,  and  then  they 
will  rupture  the  skin  aud  destroy  the  grapes.” 
Our  bees  will  not,  if  the  grapes  are  sound, 
but  will  starve  entirely.  1  have  tried  it  re¬ 
peatedly.  This  is  uot  the  way  that  they  get 
their  food  naturally,  aud  they  will  as  surely 
die  as  we  try  the  experiment.  The  grapes 
are  left  entirely  uninjured.  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  in  this  respect  our  bees  are 
quite  like  those  of  others.  If  others  who 
have  tried  the  experiment,  for  I  know  of  sev¬ 
eral  who  have  tried  it,  find  tho  contrary  to 
be  true,  let  them  report.  If  bees  do  learn, 
in  exceptional  eases,  to  tear  the  grapes  open 
while  yet  they  are  on  the  vines,  then  such 
bees  might  do  the  same  when  starved. 

Lansing,  Mich. 


farm  dzconomi}. 


ASHES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Much  of  the  early  fertility  of  our  farms 
comes  from  the  ashes  of  the  heavy  timber 
burned  by  the  pioneers.  Ashes  are  a  fertilizer 
of  unquestioned  value,  giving  prompt  and 
lasting  evidence  of  this  fact.  If  wo  burn  a 
tree  the  ashes  will  represent  what  the  soil  has 
contributed  to  its  growth,  minus  such  ele¬ 
ments  as  have  been  converted  into  gases. 
Most  constituents  of  the  soil  are  fouud  in  the 
ashes  of  vegetation.  Different  soils  cause  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities  of  ashes  in  some  kinds  of 
trees,  and  different  parts  of  the  tree,  notably 
the  bark  and  top  furnish  more  ashes  than  oth¬ 
er  ] tarts.  Ashes,  having  once  been  used  in 
tho  growth  of  vegetation,  may  be  largely  used 
again  to  nourish  renewed  productions,  hence 
their  lasting  qualities.  The  carbonate,  sili¬ 
cate,  sulphate  aud  muriate  of  potassa  are  not 
the  only  constituents  of  value  as  fertilizers. 
The  carbonate  of  lime,  silicate  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  oxide  of  iron  and  salts  of  magnesia 
(all  the  elements  except  those  transformed  by 
heat),  having  once  been  absorbed  by  plant 
growth,  may  be  largely  absorbed  again. 

• 


ASH- BARREL  —  FIG.  10. 


Nurserymen  appreciate  the  value  of  ashes, 
piling  their  brush  where  the  ashes  may  be 
preserved  after  burning,  for  they  have  found 
them  of  peculiar  value  as  a  fertilizer  for  trees 
and  plants.  The  farmer  is  indifferent,  careless 
aud  wasteful  of  this  great  ally,  though  if  a 
supply  chances  to  bo  lying  about  in  the  way, 
he  will,  from  necessity,  apply  it  to  the  fields, 
often  inconsiderately,  and  breathe  lreer  for 
the  riddance.  A  large  part  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  ingredients  of  ashes  is  lost  to  the  farmer 
through  exposure  to  the  rain,  as  ashes  are 
often  out  iu  boxes  anil  barrels  six  or  eight 
months.  The  illustration  is  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent.  my  invention  (no  patent)  for  preserving 
ashes  from  waste  or  storms.  A  square  frame , 
A,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  is  first  made  of  fence  boards.  Then 
another  strip  of  board,  B,  is  nailed  over  the 
top  of  the  frame  at  one  side  aud  another  like 
strip  at  the  other  side.  These  strips  rest  upon 
the  edge  of  the  barrel  and  prevent  the  frame 
from  falling.  C  is  the  cover.  The  frame,  A, 
should  be  six  inches  wide,  and  C  should  also 
be  six  inches.  This  barrel  may  stand  out- 
of-doors  till  full,  then  it  should  be  removed  to 
the  shed  or  barn,  aud  the  frame  and  hinged 
cover,  which  is  not  fastened  to  the  barrel,  are 
used  for  another  barrel.  Thus  all  are  kept 
perfectly  dry,  and  the  ashes  will  be  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  to  bo  distributed  evenly  to  the 
soil,  without  such  injury  to  the  hands  as  will 
be  caused  where  the  ashes  are  moist.  If  the 
reader  avails  himself  of  this  contrivance,  and 
does  not  thereby  receive  benefit  equal  to  the 
subscription  price  for  this  journal  for  five 
years,  he  must  own  a  better  ash-house  than 
most  farmers  afford.  It  takes  two  men  to 
lift  a  barrel  of  wet  ashes,  while  one  man  can 
handle  one  when  dry.  Wet  ashes  ruin  the 
barrel,  whereas  dry  ashes  do  not.  Every  one 
cannot  afford  an  ash-house,  but  even  there 
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supply  any  reader  who  wishes  it  so  far  as  I 
can  spare  it.  Thomas  Childs, 

Box  298,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HOW  THEY  DID  IT. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 


The  Formation  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed. 

America  has  produced,  one  new  breed  of 
sheep,  and  two  or  three  breeils  of  swine.  She 
has  accidentally  produced  two  breeds  of  hor¬ 
ses,  oue  of  which  has,  accidentally  also,  be¬ 
come  extinct,  and  the  other  is  apparently  on 
the  way  to  the  same  end.  In  the  Vermont 
Merino  Sheep,  the  Magie,  Chester  White  aud 
Jersey  Red  swine,  the  Narragansett  Pacers  and 
the  Morgans  are  summed  up  all  that  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  can  claim  in  the  direction  of 
such  improvement.  (Perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
forget  the  Plymouth  Rock  fowls.)  [How 
about  the  Improved  Kentucky  sheep,  the 
Jamestown  Pulled  cattle,  and  the  Victoria 
swine? — Eds.] 

But  we  are  now  rapidly  approaching  that 
state  of  permanency  in  our  surroundings 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  needed  time  to 
be  given  to  purposed  improvement  of  spe¬ 
cies  requiring  more  time  than  sheep  a  ad  pigs 
to  repeat  their  generations.  There  are  young 
men  now  starting  out  in  life  with  good  farms 
and  well  equipped  minds  who  will  feel  within 
them  the  ambition  and  purpose  to  accomplish, 
something  notable  ami  beneficial,  that  shall 
give  them  an  honorable  plaoe  in  the  future 
history  of  American  agriculture.  To  such  it 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  yam  grew 
very  deep  in  the  ground,  bur.  what  did  I  care  ? 
The  soil  was  a  light  sand;  I  had  a  long- bun¬ 
dled  spade;  1  felt  smart,  so  took  o!T  my  coat, 
spit  on  my  hands,  and  at  it  1  went.  1  first 
pulled  olf  the  vine,  which  was  wound  fifty 
times  around  a  six-foot  stake,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  a  homoipathio  haystack,  except 
that  the  branches  were  reaclnug  away  for  un- 
other  stake  half  a  rod* off.  From  this  vino 
rattled  off  half  a  million  little  tubers — the 
seeds  which  nature  provides  for  its  propaga¬ 
tion.  I  then  began  to  dig  down  by  the  side  of 
the  subterraueau  tuber;  1  cut  off  side  roots, 
some  of  w  hich  1  pulled  out  to  the  length  of  18 
to  24  inches;  and  still  I  felt  the  main  stem 
running  down  perpendicularly.  I  persevered 
and  dug  down  very  carefully  on  all  sides,  but 
still  found  no  yam.  1  took  a  rest  aud  cooled 
off,  enlarged  my  hole  aud  put  myself  into  it, 
but  finding  a  lack  of  elbow-room,  1  got  u  gar¬ 
den  trowel  and  within  my  bole  dug  a  hole  of 
smaller  dimensions.  At  last  1  was  rewarded 
by  a  sight  of  my  treasure,  and  persevering  till 
I  found  the  tuber  diminishing  in  diameter,  I 
gave  a  strong  pull,  aud  out  it  came,  leaving  a 
tap-root  of  uncertain  length  still  in  the 
ground;  aud  there  1  had  the  real  yam,  leaving 
a  hole  to  be  filled  up  of  the  depth  of  from  two- 
aud-a-hal£  to  six  feet — l  didn’t  measure  it.  We 
appointed  the  next  day  for  a  family  feast  on 
this  highly  prized  Chinese  Yam,  yclept  Diosco- 
rea  Batatas.  Well,  we  had  the  feast,  but 
we  hud  to  liuveuu  addendum  of  something  that 
hail  a  taste  to  it.  Grand-son  said  it  was 
much  like  fresh  cod-fish  or  boiled  rice,  not 
very  objectionable,  but,  so  far  us  satisfying 
the  appetite,  you  might  as  well  sit  at  the  table 
aud  chew  the  uir.  1  shall  dig  no  more  Chi¬ 
nese  Yams,  but  if  you  admire  beautiful  climb¬ 
ing  plants  this  will  fill  the  bill,  aud  probably 
you  cau  dwarf  it  to  suitable  dimensions  for 
indoor  adornment.  Vieillard. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

Panicum  Agrostoides. 

We  do  not  find  that  much  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  this  grass  except  that  cattle  eat  it. 
The  panicle  is  not  unlike  that  of  Rod  Top  (Ag- 
rostis  vulgaris).  The  stem  grows  to  about 
three  or  four  feet  in  hight  and  is  somewhat 


ashes  keep  better  in  barrels,  as  when  throw'n 
in  the  earth  they  absorb  moisture, 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  Chas.  A.  Green. 


BOOK  FARMING. 


As  the  Rural  came  from  the  post  office 
last  Saturday  and  was  lying  unopened,  a 
neighbor  came  in  to  do  some  business  with  me. 
He  was  a  “  well-to-do  ”  farmer,  had  cleared 
up  a  farm  for  himself  and  was  about  clearing 
up  oue  for  each  of  his  two  sons,  while  he  was 
laying  up  money  for  old  age.  Business  done, 
I  took  up  the  Rural  and  asked,  “  W  hat  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  do  you  take  P’  Well,  he  didn’t 
take  any,  he  toon  a  political  and  commercial 
paper  that  had  an  agricultural  department. 
He  *‘  didn’t  believe  much  in  book  forming.” 
1  assented  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  man 
that  depended  entirely  on  books  and  papers  for 
his  guidance  in  farming  or  who  believed  all 
that  he  read,  would  make  some  bad  blunders 
ami  that  judgment  in  connection  with  read¬ 
ing  was  necessary.  We  parted  the  best  of 
friends. 

Then  I  opened  the  Rural  and  read  on  page 
828  vol.  40  about  those  big  crops  of  corn.  I 
believed  before  in  the  selection  of  the  fittest 
as  well  as  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest”  or  I 
might  have  suspected  that  there  was  some 
mistake  in  measurement.  Had  he  not  been 
beyond  cull  I  would  have  called  him  back  to 
read  a  case  of  genuine  book  farming  and  to 
see  to  what  kind  of  farming  he  would  have 
given  the  credit  of  raising  one  hundred  and 
thirty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 

Muskegon,  Mich.  S.  B.  Beck. 


Improving  a  Poor  Ohio  Farm- 

In  1859  I  bought  a  small  farm  of  55  acres 
which  was  badly  run  down.  It  was  difficult 
for  me  to  get  from  12  to  15  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre;  but  by  saving  all  my  manure  aud 
carefully  applying  it  1  have  raised,  for  the 
past  six  years,  33  bushels  per  acre  on  au  aver¬ 
age.  My  maimer  of  rotation  is:  break  the 
sod ;  plant  to  corn ;  follow  wi  tli  oats.  I  apply 
all  my  manure  on  the  stubble  and  plow  it 
under  at  least  eight  inches;  then  roll  and  har¬ 
row,  and  drag  and  narrow  and  roll  anil  drill 
at  least  three  inches  deep,  aud  seed  to  Timo¬ 
thy  aud  clover,  four  quarts  of  each,  in  March. 
I  seldom  fail  to  get  a  good  catch.  Keep  to 
grass  three  years.  Be  sure  to  save  all  your 
farm  manure  aud  you  will  need  no  artificial 
fertilizers.  Ford. 

Lucas  Co.,  Ohio. 


flattened;  leaves  long,  sheaths  smooth  and 
spikelets  crowded  and  one-sided.  It  develops 
flower  panicles  from  several  of  the  joints  as 
well  as  from  the  apex.  In  the  report  of  the 
botanist  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
we  are  informed  that  this  grass  grows  com- 


SPIKELET  OF  PANICUM  AGROSTOIDES. — FIG.  11. 

monly  in  large  clumps  in  wet  meadows  or  on 
the  muddy  margins  of  rivers  and  lakes.  It 
makes  fair  hay  if  cut  before  flowering  time, 
but  if  left  later  the  stalks  become  too  wiry  for 
fodder. 


Sorghum  Seeds  for  Postage. 

Some  weeks  since  I  reported  my  success  in 
ripening  a  lot  of  seeds  of  the  Rural  Branch¬ 
ing  Sorghum,  and  stated  that  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  seed.  As  my  letter  was 
published  with  my  address,  it  is  bringing  me 
applicants  in  various  forms.  A  few  send  me 
postal  cards,  others  inclose  a  stamp  when  I 
have  to  put  two  stamps  on  the  seed.  Others 
again,  inclose  me  nothing  aud  want  me  to 
write  them  long  letters:  how  much  I  charge, 
how  to  grow  the  seed,  etc. ;  of  course,  these 
get  no  response.  A  few  inclose  three  and 
more  stamps,  aud  these  get  seed.  But,  like  the 
Rural,  I  have  no  seed  for  sale,  but  will  send 
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the  seed  as  long  as  it  holds  out,  to  those  only 
who  are  willing  to  pay  postage  in  advance. 
Columbia,  Pa.  J.  B.  Garber. 

- - 

R.  B.  S.  Seeds. 

I  succeeded  iu  raising  abundance  of  ripe 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum  seed,  and  could 


may  be  useful  to  understand  how  good  breeds 
are  made,  and  fortunately  we  have  on  record 
the  entire  history  of  the  production  of  a 
highly  improved  and  valuable  breed,  begun 
upon  the  basis  of  common  stock  nowise  better 
than  the  common  stock  of  American  cattle. 
This  record  is  found  in  a  little  work  printed 
in  the  Scottish  capital  in  1825,  entitled  “  A 


panicum  agrostoides.— fig.  12. 


Treatise  on  the  Dairy  Breed  of  Cows,  and 
Daii*y  Husbandry,  by  William  Alton,  Esq.” 
Mr.  Alton  well  says,  in  a  preliminary  para¬ 
graph,  “The  means  by  which  that  breed 
has  been  formed,  from  one  of  the  worst  to 
the  most  valuable  in  (Scotland,  is  interesting, 
as  it  shows  the  great  pliability  of  the  animal 
economy,  aud  holds  out  encouragement  for 
improving  every  species  of  live-stock.  If  such 
alterations  have  been  made  on  that  breed 
within  living  memory,  what  may  not  be  fur¬ 
ther  effected  now  that  the  flexibility  of 
annual  economy  and  the  general  principles 
of  breeding  begin  to  be  much  better  under¬ 
stood.” 

Here  we  see  it  distinctly  affirmed,  and  it  is 
repeated  iu  otner  parts  of  the  book,  that 
the  original  stock  of  the  Ayrshire  cuttle  were 
among  the  worst  in  SuotluuiL  Yet  within  the 
memory  of  men  then  li  v  uig  they  had  been  so( 
improved  as  to  be  “ unequaled  by'  any  other  in 
tieotiaud,  aud  not  excelled  by  any  in  England.’ 
Within  the  last  half  century,  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  -Mr.  Alton’s  treatise,  such  further  iui- 
provemeut  has  been  effected  in  this  stock  that, 
tor  general  dairy  purposes,  it  is  admitted  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  breed  whatever,  unless 
the  Dutch  cattle  be  excepted.  That  England 
has  nothing  equal  to  liiem  for  the  dairy  is 
shown  by  the  great  demand  for  these  cows 
iu  the  best  dairy  districts  of  that  country. 
Scotland  has  also  lately  brought  forward  a 
beef  breod,  the  Polled  .Tug us,  the  history  of 
which  runs  quite  parallel  with  that  of  the 
Ayrshire.  And  even  55  years  ago,  according 
to  Mr,  Alton,  colonies  of  Ayrshire  cattle  had 
been  carried  from  Ayrshire  to  every  county 
ofg Britain  from  Caithness  to  Kent,  and  several 
thousands  from  Ayrshire  into  England  in  a 
single  year. 

Mr.  Aitou  says  of  the  origin  of  the  Ayrshire 
cow:  “The  dairy  breed  of  cowsiu  Ayrshire 
now  so  greatly  esteemed,  are  not  an  ancient 
or  indigenous  race,  but  are  a  breed  begun  to 
be  formed  within  the  last  49,  and  chiefly  with¬ 
in  the  last  20  years.  Only  dining  the  preseut 
generation  was  any  improvement  begun  to  be 
made,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  20  years,  or 
thereby,  that  that  improvement  has  merited 
notice.  Till  after  the  year  1780  they  were  a 
puny,  misshapely  and  inferior  breed  of  cattle. 

If  in  so  short  a  time,  from  such  a  beginning 
the  Ayrshire  cow  was  produced,  how  long 
would  it  take  New  York,  for  iustauce,  to  pro¬ 
duce,  in  Herkimer,  or  some  other  dairy 
county,  a  cow  every  way  the  equal  of  the 
Ayrshire;  without  the  Ayrshire’s  short  teats, 
to  which  Harris  Lewis  so  comically  objects, 
aud  which  have  certaiuly  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  general  spread  of  the  breed  in  Vermont 
and  Canada  l  Be  it  remembered  that  the 
Ayrshire  district,  as  to  soil  aud  natural  value 
as  a  grazing  country,  is  very  much  inferior 
to  the  average  dairy  farms  of  America. 

How  was  this  great  change  effected  ?  Let 
Air.  Aiton,  born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of 
them,  at  the  very  time  that  this  change  was 
in  progress,  tell  us.  “  These  cows  were  of 
diminutive  size,  ill-fed,  ill-shaped,  and  yielded 
but  a  scauty  return  in  milk.  Their  horns 
were  high  and  crooked,  having  deep  ringlets 
at  the  root,  the  plainest  proof  that  the  cattle 
were  but  scantily  fed  aud  but  few  of  them 
yielded  more  thau  six  or  eight  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  when  iu  their  best  plight,  A  wonder¬ 
ful  change  has  since  l>eeu  made,  a  change  into 
something  as  different  from  what  they  were 
as  any  two  breeds  cau  be  from  each  other. 
They  are  almost  double  the  size,  and  yield 
about  four  times  the  quantity  of  milk.  These 
alterations,  although  they  are  extensive,  have 
not  been  made  by  replacing  them  with  a 
different  breed ,  but  the  changes  have  been 
effected  upon  the  former  breed,  partly  by 
skillful  breeding,  and  still  more  by  better 
feeding  and  treatment 
I  have  italicised  the  above  clauses,  because 
the  process  is  one  that  auy  farmer  can  resort 
to  aud  follow  successfully,  without  any  long, 
non-paying  expenditure— with  little  expendi¬ 
ture,  iu  fact,  but  the  expenditure  of  thought¬ 
ful  care  aud  labor.  So  true  is  this  that  Mr. 
Aitou  is  compelled  to  say— “Though  these 
improvements  in  the  dairy  stock  of  Ayrshire 
were  beguu  aud  brought  to  their  present  ad¬ 
vanced  state  within  the  recollection  of  thous¬ 
ands  who  are  still  alive;  and  though  I  kept  a 
dairy  stock  for  some  time  in  the  center  of  the 
district  when  these  improvements  were  first 
introduced,  and  about  the  time  they  begun  to 
be  improved,  1  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
the  commencement  of  them  to  any  particular 
person  or  family.” 

It  seems,  then,  that  this  wonderful  change 
must  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the 
consequence  ol’  a  general  advance  in  the  art 
of  husbandry  throughout  the  district,  where¬ 
by  better  and  more  abundant  feed  was  pro¬ 
duced,  greater  care  was  given  to  stock,  and 
move  intelligence  generally  applied  in  their 
improvement.  In  short,  better  farming  by 
better  fanners  made  better  cattle.  Now  wha 
hinders  just  such  an  advance  in  New  York, 
in  Vermont,  in  Iowa,  or  in  any  American 
dairying  community?  Is  it  anything  moru 
than  the  American  lack  of  stability  an 
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THE  DAIRY  COW. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Vaccine  Variola  Cow  Pox. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  diseases  to  which 
cows  are  subject,  is  pox,  or  variola.  It 
would  be  trifling  in  its  effect  upon  the  cow 
were  it  not-  that  it  affects  the  teats  and  ren¬ 
ders  milking  difficult,  or  almost  impossible  ; 
and  that  when  it  appears  in  a  herd  it  goes 
through  the  whole  of  it.  This  disease  is  an 
eruptive,  contagious  fever,  communicated  by 
a  special  virus  reproduced  by  the  disease. 
The  history  of  the  disease  is  as  follows  : 


Fig.  13. 

When  the  owner  of  a  cow  is  milking  the 
animal,  he  discovers  that  she  is  uneasy  and 
restless,  and  on  searching  for  the  cause  may 
find  oue  or  more  hard  nodules  in  the  skin  of 
the  teat,  which  arc  painful  to  the  cow  when 
pressed.  The  milk  also  falls  off  somewhat  in 
quantity.  In  a  few  days  these  nodules  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  surface  in  the  form  of  round,  in¬ 
flamed  spots,  somewhat  raised  above  the  skin, 
and  depressed  or  jutted  in  the  center.  1  he 
form  and  position  of  these  spots  are  similar  to 
that  shown  in  the  engraving,  Fig.  13,  and  they 
usually'  appear  upon  tho  teats  in  the  position 
shown.  In  three  or  four  days  the  spots  are 
found  to  contain  liquid  matter,  and,  if  care  is 
not  taken,  are  broken  and  may  become  raw 
sores  which  are  difficult  to  heal,  which,  in 
fact,  sometimes  result  very  disastrously  and 
even  fatally. 

By-and-by  the  contained  liquid  becomes  a 
thick,  yellowish  pus  which  dries  into  a  seal) 
and  this  in  time  becomes  loose  and  falls  off, 
being  replaced  by  newly-formed  skin.  When 
one  case  is  out  of  the  way  another  appears,  and 
in  a  herd  of  twenty  or  more  it  may  continue 
the  whole  Sumrupr  in  its  passage  through  the 
herd,  giving  constant  annoyance.  During  the 
progress  ol‘  the  disease  the  udder  is  inflamed 
and  tender,  and  the  teats  are  quite  painful 
when  pressed  ;  so  much  so  that  milking  in  the 
usual  manner  is  impossible.  Recourse  is  then 
bad  to  milking  tubes  (Fig.  13)  which  are  made 
of  silver  and  carefully  inserted  into  the  teat, 
being  lubricated  with  lard  or  sweet  oil  to 
prevent  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  organ.  The  ruilk  flows  through  the  tube 
and  the  udder  is  easily  drained  dry  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  animal. 

This  disease  is  readily  communicated  to 
mankind  and  to  horses,  and  spreads  from  cow 
to  cow,  being  usually  conveyed  by  the  milker 
whoso  hands  and  clothing  soon  become  in¬ 
fected  with  the  virus.  The  matter  contained 
in  the  vesicles  is  the  true  vaccine  virus  used 
for  inoculating  persons  as  an  antidote  to  the 
more  dreaded  and  virulent  small-pox,  and  in 
its  effect  upon  mankind  occasions  no  worse 
disturbance  than  the  slight  fever,  and  some¬ 
times  glandular  swellings  incident  to  theoper- 


rupture  or  forcible  removal  of  the  vesicles  or 
scabs  before  the  contained  matter  has  dried 
and  hardened.  This  is  best  done  by  the  nse 
of  the  milking  tubes  and  by  softening  the  teats 
and  allaying  the  irritation  by  cooling,  emol¬ 
lient  applications,  such  as  the  simple  cerate  of 
the  druggists  or  the  prepared  cosmoline  or 
vaseline  jelly  which  is  both  emollient  and 
antiseptic,  being  a  preparation  from  petrole¬ 
um.  The  only  medicine  required  is  a  dail 
dose  of  one  ounce  of  hyposulphate  of  soda 
in  the  feed,  given  as  long  as  the  eruption 
lasts.  The  same  may  be  given  to  the  other 
cows  or  heifers  in  the  dairy  or  stable  as  a 
preventive  or  as  a  means  of  very  much  light¬ 
ening  the  results  of  an  attack  upon  them. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  disease  the  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  milk  is  either  imperceptible  or 
very  light.  When  at  the  first  outset  the  udder 
becomes  hard  and  inflamed,  the  milk  curdles 
prematurely  and  will  often  thicken  if  brought 
to  a  heut  of  150  degrees.  There  will  some¬ 
times  be  white  specks  in  the  butter  caused  by 
the  coagulation  of  portions  of  the  milk,  and 
perhaps  by  the  presence  of  secreted  matter  in 
it;  but  in  general  there  is  nothing  in  Die  milk 
that  would  indicate  that  the  cow  was  ailing  in 
any  way.  Nevertheless,  as  the  disease  is  a 
blood  diseaso  and  the  blood  has  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  special  virus  by  which  the 
disease  has  been  produced,  and  as  the  milk  is 
a  direct  product  from  the  blood,  it  is  at  least 
subject  to  suspicion  and  should  not  be  used  by 
persons  who  are  particular  as  to  the  purity 
and  wholesome  character  of  their  food,  which 
they  are  wise  in  demanding  should  be  above 
suspicion. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  days,  and  if  the  cow  is  kept  warm  and 
free  from  exposure  to  rain  or  inclement 
weather,  no  complication  is  likely  to  occur. 
In  some  cases  the  disease  passes  off  with  a 
very  slight  eruption,  a  mere  pustule  followed 
by  a  scab  upon  one  teat  only,  and  that  of  a 
very  inconsiderable  character,  being  observa¬ 
ble,  and  the  owner  of  the  cow  never  susjiecting 
the  nature  of  the  slight  trouble,  even  should 
lie  give  it  a  passing  thought.  But  as  cases  are 
by  no  means  rare  in  which  tho  disease  has 
spread  very  quickly  to  other  cows,  and  these 
have  experienced  a  more  serious  indisposition, 
it  is  wise  for  the  dairyman  to  be  on  his  guard 
and  use  all  necessary  precautions  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  the  first  indications  of  the  disease  in 
the  herd.  Then  the  sick  animal  should  be  iso¬ 
lated.  She  should  be  milked  after  all  the 
others,  or  the  person  who  milks  her  should 
not  approach  the  other  cows,  and  the  precau¬ 
tionary  dose  of  hyposulphate  of  soda  above 
mentioned  should  be  given  daily  for  at  least 
ten  days,  gradually  reducing  it  after  that 
down  to  one-fourth  the  quantity  mentioned. 

To  remove  warts  from  a  cow’s  teats  the 
following  method  is  given  by  G.  T.  D.,  of 
Greenfield,  III.,  who  thinks  the  use  of  caustic 
and  ligatures  lately  recommended  in  the 
Rural,  too  cmel.  Take  gimson  leaves  (leaves 
of  the  Jamestown-weed — Datura  stramonium) 
boil  them  in  hog’s  lard  until  they  form  a 
greenish  salve;  then  rub  this  on  the  wart  two 
or  three  times  a  week  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  the  wart  will  have  disappeared. 

3mplniijcnts,  &c. 

_ J _ _ 

The  “  Mound  City”  Feed  Mill,  made  by 
J.  A.  Field  &  Co.,  of  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  is  an  im¬ 


Jersey  Heifer,  Morning  Star — Fig.  14. 


ation  of  vaccination.  The  virus  will  often 
remain  permanently  in  a  stable,  and  will 
cause  every  heifer  which  comes  to  milk  in  it, 
to  contract  the  disease.  W hen  this  is  found 
to  be  the  case  the  stable  should  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  by  burning  sulphur  in  it  very  lib¬ 
erally,  by  sprinkling  carbolic  acid  freely  over 
the  floors,  and  by  thoroughly  white-washing 
the  walls  and  the  stall  and  other  furniture. 

The  treatment  of  the  diseases  is  very  sim¬ 
ple,  if  precautions  are  used  to  prevent  the 


replaced  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  capacity  for 
grinding  oats  and  small  grain  as  well  as  for 
fine  grinding  has  been  nearly  doubled  with¬ 
out  diminishing  tho  crushing  capacity.  The 
manufacturers  claim  to  make  the  only 
sweep  power  mill  with  cast-steel  grinders  for 
crushing  and  grinding  com  and  cob,  and  that 
theirs  is  the  only  mill  with  sieve  attachments, 
as  well  as  the  only  mill  that  will  thoroughly 
grind  corn  and  cob,  with  belt  power.  The 
superior  features  claimed  for  these  mills  are 
the  devices  for  diminishing  the  wear  and 
lessening  the  power  needed  to  perform  the 
work.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  these  machines  is  that  other  mak¬ 
ers  are  constantly  infringing  the  patents 
that  protect  the  various  parts,  so  that  25  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  dealers  have  already  been 
prosecuted  to  final  settlement  for  infringement 
of  these  patents. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Company  has 
ab’eady  received  orders  for  1,000  wrought- 
iron  harvesters  for  Russia  alone,  to  be  used 
the  coming  season 


provement  on  the  well  known  Big  Giant  feed 
mill  for  which  the  same  firm  has  gained  so 
favorable  a  reputation.  The  crushing  parts 
of  both  are  precisely  the  same  ;  but  in  the 
•‘Mound  City”  the  grinding  parts  are  en¬ 
larged  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  mills.  The  enlargement  also  adapts 
them  for  the  reception  of  steel  grinders  by 
the  use  of  which  the  grinding  parts  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  durable,  and  when  at  length  they 
have  become  worn  out,  they  can  be  readily 


THE  MATHEMATICS  OF  AN  EVENER; 

OR  BALKY  HORSES. 

PROFESSOR  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

During  the  last  year  the  Rural  has  had 
several  very  fine  illustrations  of  two  and 
three  horse  eveners;  but  the  persons  furnish¬ 
ing  the  drawings,  appear  to  have  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  two  figures  2  represent 
four,  no  matter  how  placed.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  one  illustrated  in  the  issue  of 
November  12;  to  simplify  it,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  force  or  power  to  move  the  load 
is  expended  at  the  two  ends  of  the  lever. 
From  the  Fig.  516,  I  judge  that  the  point  of 
attachment  to  the  load  is  some  1 13-si  inches  in 
the  rear  of  the  two  points  where  the  power  is 
applied  at  the  ends  of  the  levers.  This  is  an 
“evener”  only  so  long  as  it  is  at  an  exact 
right  angle  with  the  line  of  resistance. 

If  either  horse  chance  to  be  even  the  small¬ 
est  fraction  of  an  inch  either  ahead  or  be¬ 
hind,  it  is  so  no  longer,  but  becomes  an  “  un- 
ovener.” 

The  following  diagram,  Fig.  B,  represents 
the  entire  lever  (evener)  as  60  inches  long 
with  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  load  11% 
inches  in  the  rear  of  the  points  of  the  applied 
force.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  resistance 
of  the  load  is  1,000  pounds;  each  horse  would 
then  draw  500  pounds  at  the  end  of  his  30- 
inch  lever.  But  if  the  near  horse  moves  six 
inches  ahead  of  the  off  one,  that  is,  a-a  reaches 
lines  1-1,  his  lever  will  be  only  26  6-8  inches 
long  and  he  will  draw  541  pounds,  while  the 
other  horse’s  lever  will  be  31%  inches  long 
and  he  will  draw  158  pounds. 

If  he  moves  12  inches,  that  is,  a-a  reaches 
lines  2-3  ;  his  lever  will  then  be  21%  inches 
long  and  he  will  draw  597  pounds;  while  the 
off*  horse’s  lever  will  be  32%  inches  long  and 
his  draft  only  402  pounds. 

If  the  near  horse  moves  another  six  inches 
in  advance,  his  lever  will  be  but  13  inches 
long  and  his  portion  of  the  load  will  be  708 
pounds,  while  at  the  same  time  the  off  horse 
will  be  drawing  only  291  pounds  at  tho  end  of 
his  31%-ineb  lever;  that  is,  the  near  horse 
draws  as  much  as  his  mate  and  417  pounds 
more. 

With  such  “eveners”  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  free  and  high-mettled  horse  is 
the  balky  one  ?  His  valuable  zeal  to  move 
the  already  perhaps  too  heavy  load  of  500 
pounds  eventuates  in  Ws  total  discourage¬ 
ment  wheu  208  pounds  are  added  to  it.  If 
three  horses  were  put  to  this  •'  evener  ”  with 
the  load  as  above,  and  a-a,  at  lines  3-3,  the 
near  horse  would  draw  472  pounds,  the  off 
horse  194  pounds,  and  the  center  horse  would 
draw  97  pounds  with  his  off  trace  and  236 
pounds  with  his  near  trace.  This  would  be 
rather  discouraging  as  well  as  galling. 

Perhaps  99  out  of  every  100  pair  of  double- 
trees  (whiflle-trees)  both  for  two  and  three 
horses  are  constructed  in  a  measure  on  the 
same  principle  that  I  have  illustrated  or  just 
the  opposite;  see  Fig.  A.  In  the  latter,  the  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  load  is  three  inches  in  front 
of,  instead  of  behind,  the  force  thut  moves  it, 
and  here  the  slow  horse  instead  of  the  fast 
one  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

Just  now  we  are  hauling  brick,  4,000  at  a 
load,  over  an  unpaved  road.  They  weigh  just 
4,500  pounds;  the  wagon  and  the  teamster 
will  weigh  not  much  short  of  1,500  pounds: 
total  three  tons.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
power  it  takes  to  move  this  load  in  the  worst 
places,  but  supposing  it  to  be  2,000  pounds, 
and  the  evener  is  us  shown  in  Fig.  C  if  at  a 
critical  point  in  a  mudholo,  one  horse  makis 
a  misstep  and  his  end  of  the  evener  falls  back 
13  inches,  he  will  then  have  to  draw  not  only 
as  much  as  his  mate  but  195  pounds  moi’e,  and 


Another  Marvelous  Jersey. 

Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate  astonished  the 
world  by  a  yield  of  705  pounds  of  butter  a 
year;  but  was  beaten  a  little  later  by  another 
Jersey,  Eurotas,  whose  yield  was  778  in  11 
months  and  six  days;  but  Jersey  Queen  is 
likely  to  bear  off  the  honors  from  both.  She 
is  from  a  herd  imported  by  E.  F,  Fairbanks 
&  Co.,  of  Vermont,  and  when*  a  few  days 
old  was  purchased,  with  her  mother,  by  D, 
Harvey,  of  Peaeham  in  that  State.  When 
nine  months  old  she  was  sold  to  a  farmer  of 
that  town  for  $32.  Six  months  afterwards  she 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Hoyt  of  the  same  place, 
who  owned  her  for  several  years,  having  no 
other.  The  last  year  he  had  her,  he  kept  a 
strict  account  of  all  the  milk  and  butter  she 
produced,  aud  at  the  close  of  the  year  he 
found  she  had  n  ade  746  pounds  of  butter.  In 
1879  she  was  sold  to  Josiah  Emerson  of  Bar- 
net,  Vt.,  for  $1,000.  He.  christened  her  “Jer¬ 
sey  Queen”  aud  put  her  into  careful  hands. 
Since  she  came  in,  in  the  Spring  of  1881,  an 
accurate  account  has  been  kept  of  her  milk 
and  butter.  By  New  Y ear’s  she  had  already 
produced  between  609  and  700  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  and,  at  a  lair  computation  for  the  rest  of 
the  twelvemonth,  her  record  for  the  year  will 
pass  800  pounds.  Mr.  Kinersou  has  lately  sold 
her  for  $2,000  to  A,  B.  Darling  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  this  city,  who  is  also  the 
owner  of  the  marvelous  Eurotas. 


Milk  and  Temper  of  Tolled  Cattle,— I 
see  in  the  Rural  some  statements  about  polled 
cattle  that  are  not  correct  according  to  my 
experience  of  over  50  years  with  them.  My 
father  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland 
about  eighty  years  ago,  and  bought  the  farm 
on  which  1  now  live.  How  he  got  the  polled 
cows  1  do  not  know;  but  we  have  had  them 
from  my  earliest  recollection  ;  and  t  hough  1 
have  not  bred  from  a  polled  bull  for  more  than 
forty  years,  I  have  never  had  less  than  three 
or  four  polled  cows  and  they  are  uniformly 
good  milkers  and  sell  well,  in  color  they  are 
red.  I  sell  one  or  two  every  year  to  dairy¬ 
men.  They  are  not  nearly  so  viciousas horned 
cattle.  They  can  be  housed  the  same  as  sheep 
and  will  not  injure  oue  another. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  M.  M.  Dick. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


Jersey  Heifer  Morning  Star. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  re-engraved 
from  the  Agricultural  Gazette  (England),  is  a 
likeness  of  the  Jersey  heifer  Morning  Star, 
winner  of  the  first  prize  aud  silver  medal  at 
the  recent  dairy  show  held  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Islington,  London.  At  St.  Mary’s 
show  last  May  she  earned  off  the  first  prize 
in  a  good  class.  The  Gazette  and  the  picture 
tell  us  she  lets  the  deeply-cut,  dished  face,  great 
bag  aud  particularly  well-developed  fore-bag 
of  the  high-class  Jersey.  She  was  exhibited 
at  Islingtou  by  Mr.  Francis  Le  Bvoc,  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  who  sold  her  to  H.  S.  Watts, 
of  Hendford  Park,  Yeovil. 


persistence  in  following  out  a  single  purpose 
to  its  designed  result?”  “  Unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel  ?” 

Mr.  Alton  proceeds  to  give  the  best  account 
he  could  collect  in  regard  to  the  first  begin¬ 
nings  of  this  improvement.  He  says:  “About 
the  year  1700,  or  between  that  and  1770,  some 
who  resided  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
counties  of  Scotland  (Ayrshire  is  in  the  west 
of  Scotland)  procured  cows  of  some  English 
or  Dutch  breed,  much  larger  than  any  others 
in  Scotland;  and  when  these  were  well  fed  on 
sheltered  and  improved  lands,  they  yielded  far 
more  milk  than  the  native  cows.  But  when 
these  large  cows  were  turned  into  pasture  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  on  which  they  had  been  reared, 
they  fell  short,  in  milking,  as  all  cows  that  are 
not  well  fed  will  do.”  Is  not  this  exactly  a 
repetition  of  our  experience  in  America  with 
the  larger  imported  breeds  ? 

Mr.  Aiton  thinks  these  large  cows,  though 
sometimes  called  “  Dutch,”  were  really  of  the 
Teeswater  breed,  the  same  from  which  has 
sprung  the  improved  Short-horns  of  England. 
At  any  rate,  he  says,  they  were  of  a  brown- 
and-wliite  color.  Similar  cows  were  brought 
into  Ayrshire  in  1760,  and  “as  they  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  best,  pasture,”  they  soon  be¬ 
came  popular  with  the  best  dairymen.  Others 
tof  these  brown-and-whitc  cattle  were  brough 
to  different  farms,  and  by  crossing  the  hulls 
upon  the  native  cows,  improvement  began  to  be 
generally  seen,  “where  good  care  and  feeding 
were  not  neglected.”  And  as  these  calves 
were  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  common 
stock,  and  wheu  duly  fed  the  females  yielded 
much  more  milk,  “  the  hulls  were  preferred  to 
all  others,”  says  Mr.  Aiton.  So  that  to  the 
use  of  grade  bulls,  mainly,  we  owe  what 
“  blood”  has  done  to  make  the  Ayrshire  cow, 
and  grade  bulls  not  from  “  pedigreed  ”  stock, 
too.  But  not  without  good  feeding  and  care. 
“From  these,”  says  he,  “the  whole  district 
has  been  stocked,  and  the  breed  has  attained 
such  celebrity  that  they  have  not  only  sup¬ 
plied  “  every  county  in  Scotland,  but  many 
iu  other  countries.”  I  leave  these  facts  with 
the  young  dairy  and  other  stock-breeding 
farmers  of  the  Rural  constituency,  for  such 
meditation  and  action  as  seem  good  to  them. 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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with  some  loam  :  after  the  rains  I  could  no 
do  anything  with  the  land  ;  it  became  too  wet 
and  has  continued  the  same  to  the  present 
time.  I  sowed  two  acres  of  rye  on  oat  and 
pea  stubble  ground.  Came  up  slowly  at  first  ; 
has  done  well  and  now  looks  green  and  fine. 
The  sowing  of  Timothy  and  clover  with  oats 
last  Spring  promises  well  to  make  a  good 
meadow,  and  I  have  had  better  success  from 
this  Spring  sealing  than  from  Fa  1 1  sowing 
with  rye.  Garden  crops,  except  peas  and 
strawberries,  were  mostly  failures  ;  what 
cabbages,  cauliflowers  and  tomatoes  were 
left  were  destroyed  by  the  frost,  e.  s.  a. 

Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  Dec.  20.— We  are  hav¬ 
ing  very  warm  weather  for  this  time  of  the 
year— quite  a  contrast  with  last  December; on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December  1880,  the 
mercury  stood  at  20°  below  zero  with  good 
sleighing.  December  14, 1881 ,  itstood  00°  above 
with  no  frost  in  the  ground  and  no  snow .  W ith 


this  addition  will  be  the  “  hair  ”  that  “  balks  ” 
the  horse,  and  leaves  the  load  in  the  mud.  We 
have  many  balky  horses,  more  balky  drivers 
but  most  balky  “  eveners.”  There  is  only 
one  principle  to  be  observed  in  order  that  the 
ends  of  the  eveuer  (levers)  shall  be  constant  in 
their  relative  proportions  under  all  con¬ 
ditions;  all  points  of  attachment  whether  of 
force  or  resistance  must  be  in  the  sanie 
straight  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which 
represents  a  short  12-inch,  vertical,  iron, 
three-horse  evener, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Illinois. 

Aurora,  Kane  Co.,  Dec.  19. — This  is  one  of 
our  mild  Winters  ;  farmers  are  plowing  here 
to-day,  the  thermometer  registering  5(5  de¬ 
grees.  We  had  a  hot  and  dry  Summer;  no 
rain  for  eight  weeks  at  one  time.  Oats,  a  fair 
crop,  bringing  40  cents  per  bushel.  Corn  is 
only  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  bringing  70  cents 
per  bushel.  Potatoes  almost  a  failure  ;  $1.25 
per  bushel  and  scarce.  L,  c.  d. 

Rockford,  Winnebago  Co. — Farmers  have 
abundant  reason  to  be  thankful,  hereabouts, 
this  year.  Crops  have  been  very  fair,  with 
the  exception  of  potatoes,  and  prices  have  been 
good  all  around.  Prices  at  present  are  as 


cc  l  lixneous 


opinion  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best 
agricultural  paper  in  this  country  if  not  in  the 
world.  I  would  not  do  without  it.  My  White 
Elephant  Potato  weighed  three  ounces.  I  cut  it 
into  six  pieces  with  three  eyes  in  each,  plant¬ 
ed  them  in  the  garden  and  covered  them  with 
six  inches  of  wheat  straw,  as  I  always  do  with 
my  other  potatoes  ;  the  result  was  ten  pounds 
of  nice  tubers:  they  would  have  been  much 
finer  had  not  the  drought  injured  them.  The 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum  was  planned  on 
fairly  good  land  ;  nearly  every  seed  came  up; 

I  couuted  from  15  to  20  stalks  to  a  seed.  It 
grew  to  about  six  feet  high  ;  then  it  stopped 
on  account  of  the  drought;  I  cut  some  for  fod¬ 
der  and  the  stumps  sprouted  very  fast  ;  cattle 
seem  to  like  it  very  well.  We  had  millions  of 
chinch  bugs  but  they  did  not  touch  the  sor¬ 
ghum  before  the  corn  was  destroyed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  an  excellent  plant  for  green  fodder, 
but  I  doubt  that  it  is  any  better  than  Pearl 
Millet.  My  uncle  planted  some  of  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  called  Egyptian  Pearl  Millet ;  it  grew 
a  great  many  more  stalks  pel-  seed  than  the 
E.ural  Branching  Sorghum;  its  seeds  ripened, 
and  it  grew  again  much  faster  after  cutting. 
It  is  true  that  the  millet  was  planted  in  much 
better  soil  than  the  sorghum  ;  that  may  ac¬ 
count  for  its  superiority.  The  asparagus  did 
not  grow  well — too  dry  and  too  many  weeds. 
The  Washington  Oats  yielded  ten  pounds  of 
fine  grain.  c.  L.  R. 

Oquawka,  Henderson  Co.,  Dec.  21. — When 
I  took  my  White  Elephant  Potato  out  of  the 
little  box  I  thought  it  looked  more  like  a 
mouse,  but  it  had  eyes  enough  for  an  elephant 
— 13.  I  cut  it  into  13  pieces  and  planted  one 
piece  in  a  place,  one  foot  apart,  and  raised  97 
tubers  as  large  as  the  seed,  30  of  them  of  good 
size.  They  yielded  twice  as  many  as  Early 
Rose  planted  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the 
same  ground,  and  three  times  as  much  as 
Snowflake.  If  they  prove  to  be  as  good  as 
they  look,  I  would  not  take  twice  the  price  of 
the  Rural  for  them.  The  Washington  Oats 
did  not  do  so  well  ;  I  planted  them  too  late 
but  I  have  saved  three  pints  of  seed.  The 
R,ural  Branching  Sorghum  did  well,  though 
half  the  seed  did  not  come  up.  I  think  the 
seed  got  ripe,  as  we  had  no  frost  till  November 
21.  The  pinks  and  the  asparagus  grew  nice¬ 
ly.  Will  give  all  a  fair  trial  next  year,  p.q.f. 

Port  Byron,  Rock  Island  Co.,  Dec.  26.— 
My  White  Elephant  was  planted  May  6  and 


Colonel  F.  D.  Curtis’s  cream  party,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  was  presented  in  the  Rural 
at  the  time,  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  London 
Live  Stock  Journal:  “A  novel  festival,  termed 
a  cream  party,  has  just  been  held  by  a  Sara¬ 
toga  farmer  well  known  in  that  part  of  Arner 
ica  for  his  successful  farming.  A  long  row  of 
glass  cans,  filled  with  milk,  thick  cream  cover¬ 
ing  the  top,  wore  ranged  on  a  temporary  shelf 
under  the  trees,  and  near-by  were  the  farm¬ 
er’s  cows,  standing  in  a  row,  with  printed  in¬ 
formation,  stal  ing  the  amount  of  milk  they 
yielded,  and  the  produce  of  butter  and  cream 
therefrom,  posted  by  their  sides.  There  were 
also  churns,  both  primitive  and  modern,  and 
a  patent  creamer  in  operation,  producing 
cream  so  rapidly  that  in  three  hours  it  was 
all  up  to  the  top  of  the  can.  Fodder  corn, 
some  twelve  feet  high,  was  placed  agaiust  the 
largest  trees,  and  piles  of  big  roots  were  also 
comprised  in  this  novel  exhibition.  Friends 
and  neighbors  flocked  to  the  party  in  large 
numbers.  After  full  justice  had  been  done  to 
the  good  things  on  the  ground,  speeches  were 
made,  the  farmer  explaining  the  methods 
whereby  he  had  attained  success,  and  the 
visitors  narrating  also  their  dairy-farming 
experience.” 


mathe  matics  of  an  evener, 

follows  ;  Corn,  55c  ;  oats,  40c  to  46c  ;  pota¬ 
toes,  90c  to  $1 ;  hogs,  $6  ;  butter,  fine  dairy, 

30c  ;  live  turkeys,  8c  per  pound  ;  chickens 
5c.  s-  H-  H- 

Iowa. 

Liberty  Centre,  Warren  Co.,  Dec.  23. — 

We  have  had  very  poor  crops  indeed  in  this 
part  of  Iowa;  wheat  was  almost  a  total  fail¬ 
ure — not  over  two-thirds  of  it  being  hai- 
vested  and  what  was  hardly  paid  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  cutting.  Corn  ranges  ft  om  five  to 
30  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  about  a  good  half 


considerable  wheat  was  sown  and  it  looks 
very  well.  Wheat  is  worth  $1.35;  potatoes,  85c; 
turnips,  50c;  barley,  $1;  eggs,  28c.  s.  c.  G. 

Ohio. 

IIebbardsville,  Athens  Co., Dec.  20. — Coni 
is  only  a  third  of  a  crop,  worth  from  65  to  75c. ; 
wheat  half  a  crop,  selling  at  $1.25;  potatoes 
one-third  of  a  crop,  worth  75c.  to  $1  per  bush¬ 
el;  apples  are  $1  per  bushel.  b.  g. 

Lamartine,  Carroll  Co.,  Dec.  22.— The  past 
season  has  been  a  very  peculiar  one,  running 
to  extremes,  from  very  wet  to  very  dry  ;  but 
taking  it  all  in  all,  we  have  been  favored 
above  many  sections  of  the  country  in  raising 
an  abundance  of  almost  every iliing  w.  E.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

West  Auburn,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Dec, 
22.— A  warm,  wet  Fall.  Dandelions  in  bloom 
on  Dec.  15,  and  young  grass-hoppers  plentiful 
on  Dec.  20.  R-  B- 

Vermont. 

South  Lunknburgh,  Essex  Co.,  Dec.  20,— 
This  is  a  lumber  region,  and  logmen  are  anx¬ 
iously  looking  for  snow;  there  hasn't  been 
enough  for  good  sleighing  yet.  December  has 
been  very  moderate,  while  October  aud  No¬ 
vember  were  very  cold  and  stormy.  Farmers 
here  depend  mostly  on  the  sale  of  hay.  pota¬ 
toes  aud  dairy  produce  for  their  ready  money. 
Hay  is  $15,  delivered;  potatoes,  7.5c. ;  butter, 
22  to  25  for  straight  dairy.  Some  sold  earlier 


Advantages  of  Polled  Cattle.— A 
writer  in  the  Practical  Farmer  says  the 
first  advantage  that  polled  cattle  have  over 
horned  cattle  is  that  he  can  build  a  stable  for 
them  for  half  the  money.  Second,  he  does  not 
have  to  tie  them,  but  lots  them  run  loose  in 
the  stable.  They  are  perfectly  harmless,  like 
sheep.  He  lets  the  manure  accumulate,  sup¬ 
plying  plenty  of  litter,  and  cleans  out  the 
stable  twice  a  year  and  hauls  direct  to  the 
field,  thus  saviug  once  haudling.  The  man¬ 
ure  is  also  much  better,  he  thinks,  for  being 
kept  under  cover  and  all  the  uriue  is  thus 
saved.  One  load  of  it  is  worth  three  of  or¬ 
dinary  barnyard  manure.  Another  great  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  he  can  let  his  hogs  run  in  the 
stable  with  his  cattle,  with  perfect  safety 
to  gather  up  the  corn  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  aud  to  work  over  the  manure,  which 
cannot  bo  done  with  horned  cattle.  Some 
say,  the  writer  continues,  that  cattle  look 
nicer  with  horns.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  a  mat 
ter  of  education.  His  Satanic  Majesty  is  al¬ 
ways  pictured  with  horns  ;  they  make  him 
look  mox-e  Satanic.  And  yet  “cattle  looked 
nicer  with  horns  than  without.”  If  we  were 
as  accustomed  to  polled  cattle  as  we  are  to 
homed,  and  some  one  would  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  latter,  he  would  be  hooted  out  of  the 
community  and  pronounced  an  imposter. 


ter,  25c;  eggs,  25c.  Roads  almost  impassable 
so  that  produce  can  hardly  be  got  to  market 
—and  still  it  is  raining.  h.  m. 

Missouri. 

Pleasant  Mount,  Miller  Co.,  Dec.  20. — So 
far  the  weather  has  been  unusually  fine.  We 
have  had  but  one  cold  snap:  since  then  the 
weather  has  been  exceptionally  good.  Corn 
is  about  all  cribbed,  and  farmers  are  through 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  Fall  work.  I 
uotice  quite  a  number  plowing  1  ind  that  was 
in  wheat  the  last  season;  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  I  am  more  than  glad  to  see  it.  Some  far¬ 
mers  are  obliged  to  buy  feed  of  all  kinds  for 
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their  stock,  and  the  consequence  is  a  good  dea1 
of  feed  is  being  shipped  in  here  from  other 
points.  Corn  is  worth  85c.  a  bushel ;  hay,  $20 
a  ton;  Irish  potatoes,  $1  per  bushel;  oats 
60c.  N.  J.  8. 

New  York. 

Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  Dec.  27.— This  farm  is 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  was 
used  for  many  years  as  a  meadow  and  past¬ 
ure.  The  last  three  years  it  has  been  broken 
up  and  will  all  bo  manured  and  laid  down  to 
grass.  The  labor  of  cultivating  crops  of 
wheat,  rye  and  oats  costs  nearly  as  much  as  I 
the  products  bring.  My  hay  crop  of  clover 
aud  Timothy  was  very  good  for  new  meadow 
and  the  dry  weather.  It  was  put  in  the  bam 
in  good  order.  The  drought  prevented  the 
clover  from  growing  for  a  good  second  crop, 
which  was  light,  but  saved  in  good  order. 
Oats  were  very  good  in  quality  ;  yield  fair  ; 
straw  good  aud  bright  but  fair.  Corn  was  a 
failure  on  account  of  poor  seed  at  the  first 
planting  I  saved  my  owu  seed  from  selected 
ears,  but  none  came  up— supposed  to  have 
been  injured  by  the  frost  in  the  Fall  of  1880. 
Planted  a  second  time  and  the  birds  stole  it  as 
fast  as  it  came  up.  Planted  the  ground  with 
beans  in  the  corn  rows  ;  got  a  small  crop  of 
beans  and  about  20  bushels  of  poor  corn  from 
three  acres.  Of  potatoes  I  only  planted  Early 
Rose  :  grew  well,  but  matured  too  early  ;  we 
had  no  rain  ;  small  yield  and  small  potatoes, 
but  good  aud  sound  and  keep  well.  The 
drought  prevented  the  usual  Fall  plowing  :  at 
first  it  was  too  dry,  the  land  being  strong  clay 


Rules  for  Weighing  Cattle.  Ex-Sena¬ 
tor  T.  O.  Howe  has  a  farm  just  outside  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  and,  being  much  interested  in 
agricultural  matters,  he  carefully  reads  agri- 
eultural,  and  even  the  agricultural  columns 
of  non-agricultural  papers.  A  few  days  be¬ 
fore  his  appointment  as  Postauaster-Geueral 
he  commented  on  an  item  in  one  of  the  latter 
class  as  follows  :— The  Republican  and  News, 
a  few  days  ago,  contained  two  rules  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  weight  of  live  cattle.  The  second 
one,  as  you  journalists  say,  is  important  if 
true.  It  makes  the  weight  of  a  steer  of  mine 
67,490  pounds.  As  the  great  Syracuse  ox  only 
weighed  4,900,  and  as  my  steer  is  only  two 
years  old,  and  not  very  large  for  his  age,  the 
butchers  argue  that  he  cannot  weigh  as  much 
as  67,000.  Of  course,  that  is  a  mere  theory  of 
theirs,  and,  though  somewhat  plausible,  it 
must  yield  to  scientific  truth.  May  I  tell  the 
butchers  that  you  warrant  your  rule?  Sin¬ 
cerely  yours.  T.  O.  Huwe. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS, 


was  so  late  in  tne  season  last  opring  oexore 
receiving  your  valued  distribution  of  seeds 
that  I  only  planted  the  White  Elephant  Po¬ 
tato  and  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum.  The 
White  Elephant  Potato  I  cut  into  19  pieces, 
one  eye  in  each ;  18  grew  finely  as  regards  tops, 
but  on  digging  them  there  were  only  two 
tubers  nearly  as  large  as  hens’  eggs  and  about 
a  dozen  like  boys’  marbles:  reason,  they  were 
planted  too  late  and  the  season  was  too  hot. 
The  sorghum  I  planted  in  rows  like  corn;  most 
of  it  germinated  and  grew  finely  to  a  bight  of 
from  10  to  12  feet.  I  cut  a  few  of  the  bunches 
to  test  their  second  growth,  which  was  quite 
satisfactory.  All  others  l  left  to  make  seed, 
of  which  I  have  abundance  for  next  Spring. 
I  think  it  will  make  a  valuable  forage  plant* 
both  as  regards  quantity  aud  quality.  All 
kinds  of  cattle  ate  it  with  avidity,  either  green 
or  dry.  J •  t. 

Florida. 

Tallahassee,  Leon  Co.,  Dec.  21. — I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  statement  that  the  Rural 
Bran  hing  Sorghum  seeds  came  up  so  poorly 
at  the  Rural  Farm.  With  me  they  seemed 


“Yes,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Gallagher,  “it  was 
funny  enough  to  make  a  donkey  laugh.  I 

laughed  till  I  cried.” . Shingled  roofs 

shed  water,  and  shingled  boys  are  apt  to  shed 

tears . The  worst  kind  of  rheumatism 

is  the  spare  bed-roomatism.  Many  an  unhap¬ 
py  guest  has  crowded  in  between  icy  sheets 
and  died  of  it. — Ilawkeye. 
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The  Mold’s  Ennobled  Oats  were  very  good,  I 
sowed  one  quart  and  harvested  40  ;  weight 
38  pounds.  From  the  asparagus  I  have  quite 
a  fine  bed.  The  sorghum  dig  not  amount  to 
much  with  me,  it  needs  very  rich  soil.  h.  J.  R. 

Michigan. 

Cadillac,  Wexford  Co.,  Dec.  23. — The 
White  Elephant  Potato  came  in  hard-freezing 
weather,  but  was  all  sound.  I  cut  it  in  12 
pieces  and  dug  half  a  bushel,  good  measure. 
The  oats  did  exceedingly  well,  except  that 
there  was  some  smut  in  them.  I  have  enough 
to  sow  a  big  piece  of  ground  in  Spring.  The 
asparagus  is  excellent;  every  seed  grow.  The 
sorghum  did  well,  but  did  not  ripen  seed;  it 
was  planted  in  April.  Of  the  pinks  only  three 
plants  came  up;  they  are  delightful,  j,  h.  n. 

Mot.tne,  Allegan  Co. — T  received  from  the 
Rural  last  Spring  one  small  White  Elephant 
Potato,  which  1  cut  in  nine  pieces,  one  eye  in 
a  piece ;  dug  20  pounds  of  fair, nice  potatoes;  am 
well  pleased  with  them.  The  sorghum  grew 
about  four  feet,  stood  the  drought  remarkably 
well,  but  the  seed  did  not  mature.  Oats  did 
poorly  on  account  of  drought.  l.  c.  g. 

Minnesota.* 

Verndale,  Wadena  Co.,Dec.22. — From  the 
Elephant  I  dug  three-fourths  of  a  bushel.  They 
were  planted  late  and  had  no  rain  for  two 
months.  The  oats  grew  well,  hut  were  struck 
with  smut  so  that  they  did  not  amount  to 
much.  The  sorghum  grew  eight  feet  high.  I 
cut,  it  once  but  left  some  for  seed,  but,  it  did 
not  get  ripe  here;  there  were  25  stalks  to  the 
lull.  Everything  we  planted  did  splendidly. 
The  flower  seeds  were  beauties,  and  of  all 
colors.  I  will  try  the  oats  again.  Success  to 
the  Rural!  e.  d.  c. 

Missouri . 

Lafayette  County,  Dec.  22.— The  small 
White  Elephant  Potato,  cut  to  seven 
eyes,  produced  half  a  peck  of  fine,  large  tu¬ 
bers.  The  vield  would  have  been  much 
larger  were  it  not  that  I  left  them  in  the 
ground  till  late,  and  they  rotted  badly.  The 
Washington  Oats  were  drilled  in  very  rich 
ground.  They  grew  about  four  feet  high  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  From  falling  down 
and  smut  T  lost  about  half.  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  small  quantity  of  seed  sown 
T  believe  they  would  yield  60  or 
70  bushels  per  acre.  The  grains  were 
large  and  heavy.  The  asparagus  grew 
wonderfully;  some  of  the  plants  produced  a 
dozen  shoots  from  the  mots  and  blossomed, 
but  made  no  seed.  [Probably  male  flowers. — 
Eds.]  Tli is  variety  promises  well  to  be  an 
extra-fine  vegetable.  The  sorghum  was  near¬ 
ly  all  lost  localise  of  the  drought;  a  few  seeds 
were  saved  and  will  be  tested  another  season. 
It  will  make  a  good  forage  plant,  hut  it  is  not 
much  needed  in  the  West.  The  pinks  were 
beauties.  This  has  been  a  bad  year  for  testing 
seeds,  but  those  who  received  those  the  Rural 
distributed  have  done  remarkably  well.  If 
all  the  parties  who  have  received  these  seeds 
would  test  them  another  year  on  an  enlarged 
scale  with  ordinary  cultivation,  and  re¬ 
port  the  result,  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  yourself  and  subscribers, 
for  all  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  used  extra  care 
this  season.  I  am  anxious  to  test  the  seed  for 
1882.  Having  raised  New  Madrid  Yellow 
Corn  that  measured  fifteen  inches  in  length,  1 
oelieve  I  can  make  the  Dent  come  up  to  the 
scratch.  We  raise  a  potato  called  the  Califor¬ 
nia  ltusset,  very  large  and  of  extra  quality, 
but  with  deep  eyes;  if  you  would  like  a  speci¬ 
men  in  the  Spring,  I  will  send  you  one. 
[Thanks,  yes. — Eds.]  p.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Germantown,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Dec. 
24. — The  Rural  seeds  have  been  good.  The 
potatoes,  both  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White 
Elephant,  are  excellent.  I  shall  plant  no 
other  kind  next  Spring.  The  Rural  is  a 
treasure  to  me.  s.  a.  r. 

New  York. 

Buffalo,  Erie  Co.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27. — My 
White  Elephant  Patoto  was  a  very  small  one. 

I  cut  it  into  six  pieces  (only  five  grew)  planted 
them  in  the  garden  in  good  soil,  They  were  cul¬ 
tivated  the  same  as  other  potatoes,  but  owing 
to  the  drought  they  did  not  have  a  fair  chance 
this  year.  They  matured  early — product  33 
large,  suitable  for  eating;  17  small.,  all  sound. 
Will  save  every  one  for  seed  and  try  and  give 
a  good  account  of  this  valuable  addition  to 
the  potato  family,  next  year.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Oats  I  planted  hr  the  garden  near  the  Ele¬ 
phant.  They  were  sown  too  thick  and  when 
they  began  to  grow  there  was  not  half  room 
enough  for  the  number  of  stalks.  On  good 
ground  they  require  nearly  three  times  as 
much  room  as  common  oats.  The  growth 
was  good  at  first  start,  but  the  drought  af¬ 
fected  them  and  matured  both  straw  arid  seed 
before  their  time.  Being  so  thick,  they  were 
badly  laid  before  cutting — quantity,  two 
quarts;  quality  excellent.  The  Rural  Branch¬ 
ing  Sorghum  was  planted  very  late  having  been 
mislaid.  It  came  up  very  slowly,  and  did  not  do 
well — weather  was  so  dry.  There  were  five 
stalks  for  each  seed.  It  only  grew  two  feet 
high  of  a  beautiful  green  color.  After  the 


first  frost  I  cut  it  and  gave  it  to  the  cow ;  she 
would  not  touch  it,  but  the  pigs  ate  it  with  a 
relish.  The  asparagus  seed  was  sown  in  good 
soil  well  prepared;  it  came  up  slowly  and  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather  I  could  not  weed 
it.  After  rainfall  I  set  a  woman  to  weed  the 
bed,  who  mistook  the  plants  for  weeds  (al¬ 
though  told  which  were  the  right  ones)  and 
plucked  up  nearly  all  of  them.  I  have  saved, 
in  all,  about  50  plants  in  good  growing  con¬ 
dition.  Have  salted  and  covered  the  bed  for 
Winter.  The  flower  seeds  were  sown  in  a  cold- 
frame.  The  soil  was  the  same  as  used  in  the 
hot-beds — mixed  with  good  lake  sand ;  they 
grew  well.  I  had  24  picotees  or  carnations  but 
they  did  not  flower.  They  are  all  of  the 
same  leaf  at  present,  so  cannot  tell  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties.  The  diari thus  came  up  finely 
flowered  well — have  saved  the  seed  for  next 
year.  The  plants  of  the  diantkus,  picotees 
or  carnations  are  now  looking  well.  E,  s.  A. 

Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  Jan,  3, — We  are 
having  very  cold  weather  here  at  present,  but 
no  snow.  Mv  Rural  seeds  all  did  nicely,  es¬ 
pecially  the  potato  and  sorghum.  I  notice 
that  some  of  your  correspondents  consider 
corn  a  better  fodder  plant  than  the  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum,  but  T  do  not.  My  stock 
prefer  it  to  anything  else.  My  colts  got  loose 
one  night  and  had  their  choice  between  new 
hay,  corn  fodder  and  sorghum,  and  the  result 
was,  they  ate  up  a  good  share  of  the  sorghum, 
but  hardly  tasted  of  the  corn  or  hay.  They 
love  it.  I  saved  about  a  jieck  of  seed  (un¬ 
cleaned),  which  T  shall  sow  next  season,  I 
have  lately  been  getting  some  carp  from 
Washington,  with  which  I  have  stocked  a  small 
pond  near  my  house.  It  was  formerly  stocked 
with  trout.  \v.  h.  g. 

Clinton,  Oneida  Co. ,  Dec.  20. — I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  White  Elephant  Po¬ 
tato.  Mine  bad  16  eyes  of  which  15  grew, 
and  in  spite  of  bugs  and  dry  weather,  1  dug 
32  pounds  of  very  nice  tubers.  The  oats 
made  a  splendid  growth,  but  rusted  badly, 
which  made  the  grain  very  light.  The  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  made  a  fine  growth,  but 
(I  suppose  on  account  of  the  dry  weather)  did 
not  make  any  seeond  growth.  Owing  to 
various  causes  the  asparagus  and  the  flower 
seeds  were  not  sown,  but  I  shall  sow  them 
next  season.  c.  o. 

Wt  ht.skoro,  Sullivan  Co.,  Jan.  4. — The 
White  Elephant  Potato  received  from  the 
Rural  was  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg.  It 
was  cut  into  15  pieces— an  eye  in  a  piece — 
making  15  hills.  From  this  seed  82  pounds  of 
tubers,  of  above  average  size,  were  harvested. 

1  noticed  one  thing  about  the  Beauty  of  Heb¬ 
ron,  which  was  very  satisfactory  to  me,  viz., 
that  while  other  potatoes  were  grievously  af- 
loeted  with  the  potato  bugs  this  was  left 
untouched.  Has  any  one  else  ever  noticed  the 
fact  in  other  localities  ?  w.  p. 

Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co.,  Dec.  23. — The 
asparagus  of  both  kinds  did  very  finely.  The 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum  I  sent  to  Kansas. 
The  White  Elephant  Potato  I  planted  in  my 
garden  ;  yield,  22  pounds  of  nice  tubers,  some 
of  them  very'  large.  Shall  plant  them  another 
season.  The  Rural  is  a  welcome  visitor.  I 
have  taken  it  for  more  than  25  years.  J.  F.  B. 

Ohio. 

Hebbardsville,  Athens  Co.,  Dec.  20.— It 
was  a  poor  season  to  try  the  Rural  seeds,  as 
we  had  dry  weather  from  May  till  September. 

I  got  about  30  tubers  of  all  sizes  from  the 
White  Elephant.  I  like  the  appearance  of 
them;  will  try  them  again  next  year.  The 
Washington  Oats  did  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
expected  for  a  dry  season.  The  flower  seeds 
came  up  nicely  and  the  plants  are  looking 
well.  b.  g. 

Lamartine,  Carroll  Co.,  Dec.  22.— My 
White  Elephant  Potato  I  planted  in  five  hills 
and  dug  lijw)  pounds  of  nice  tubers.  The  as¬ 
paragus  came  up  and  grew  finely.  The  oats 
smutted  so  badly  I  did  not  save  any  seed.  The 
pinks  and  picotees  were  the  finest  of  the  kind 
we  ever  saw.  w.  k.  k. 

Oregon. 

Shedd,  Linn  Co.,  Dec.  20. — I  pilau  ted  the 
Rural  seeds  on  May  2.  The  oats  grefvt&ll; 
some  fell  to  the  ground  and  the  chickens  ate 
part  of  them;  1  had  16  pounds.  The  potato 
yielded  34  pounds.  Of  the  sorghum  only  a 
lew  seeds  grew.  It  formed  fine  bunches,  but 
the  frost  killed  it  before  the  seed  got  ripe. 
The  pinks  were  beautiful.  D.  a.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sandy  Lake,  Mercer  Co.,  Dec.  20.— My 
White  Elephant  Potato  had  14  eyes;  three 
failed,  11  grew.  I  dug,  September  1,  32 
pounds  of  quite  nice  tubers.  I  exhibited  them 
at  one  of  our  county  fairs  and  received  first 
premium  for  them.  The  Washington  Oats 
did  well,  yielding  half  a  bushel;  but  there  was 
some  smut.  The  Rural  Branching  Sorghum 
did  very  well ;  but  the  seed  did  not  all  germi¬ 
nate.  The  pinks  were  all  beauties.  The  as- 
paragus  I  did  not  plant,  as  1  had  plenty.  Will 
plant  it  next  year.  a.  m. 

Spartansburg,  Crawford  Co.,  Dec.  27.— 
My  White  Elephant  Potato  had  eight  eyes 


from  which  I  raised  25  pounds  of  good,  fair¬ 
sized  tubers.  From  the  oats  I  raised  about 
six  quarts.  The  Branching  Sorghum  did 
first-rate.  The  asparagus  ditto,  I  take  great 
pleasure  iu  perusing  the  columns  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral.  1  have  taken  it  33  years,  and  1  don’t 
see  how  I  could  get  along  without  it,  t.  j.  b. 

West  Auburn,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Dec.  22. 
— My  White  Elephant  weighed  two  ounces 
and  had  14  eyes,  making  14  hills  :  all  grew.  I 
dug  26).;  pouuds  Which  I  thought  a  good  yield 
for  a  dry  season,  though  I  see  some  have  done 
better.  The  flowers  were  splendid.  A.  R.  B. 
Vermont. 

South  Lunknburgh,  Essex  Co.,  Dec.  23. 
Perhaps  a  report  from  the  seeds  you  have  sent 
me  iu  the  last  two  years  may  not  come  amiss. 
Mold’s  Ennobled  Oats  did  finely;  I  had  half  a 
bushel  last  year,  and  about  12  bushels  this  year, 
after  the  cattle  had  destroyed,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  bushels.  The  mangels  did  well.  My 
W.  E.  Potato  weighed  a  little  more  than  two 
ounces,  was  cut  into  eight  pieces  of  one  eye 
each,  and  planted  in  eight  hills.  The  potato 
was  badly  .sprouted  when  I  received  it,  and 
only  three  hills  made  a  vigorous  growth.  I 
dug  15  pouuds  of  tubers  in  September.  The 
Cow- peas,  Washington  Oats,  and  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  were  failures  with 
me.  h.  p. 

Washington  Territory. 

Lake  View,  Pierce  Co.,  Dec.  26. — The  White 
Elephant  Potato  did  well  :  from  one  small  po¬ 
tato  I  have  about  one-third  of  a  bushel  of 
nice,  medium-sized  tubers.  The  flowers  did 
finely.  The  asparagus  came  up  well  ;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  about  it.  The  oats  turned 
out  mostly  smut.  Too  cold  here  for  the 
sorgnum.  G.  b. 

’Wisconsin. 

Twin  Grove,  Green  Co.,  Dec.,  20. — The 
White  Elephant  was  very  small,  weighing 
but  one  ounce,  but  it  turned  out  pretty  well, 
considering  the  dry  weather,  yielding  16 
*  pounds.  The  flowers  were  splendid,  hut  the 
oats  were  a  complete  failure,  being  nearly  all 
smut.  The  Branching  Sorghum  did  well  with 
me.  I  planted  it  in  a  row  about  thirty  feet 
long  and  on  July  18  it  was  five  feet 
high.  1  cut  100  pounds,  besides  leaving  the 
largest  stalks  standing  for  seed.  I  cut  for  a 
second  crop  108  pounds.  The  horses  and  cows 
ate  it  all  up,  not  leaving  a  bit  of  the  stalks.  1 
have  16  pouuds  of  nice  seed,  which  was  ripe 
about  two  weeks  before  we  had  any  frost,  if 
some  of  your  subscribers  will  send  me  the 
postage,  I  will  send  them  some  seed,  as  I  have 
more  than  I  want.  W.  II.  Williams. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 

To  Inquiring  Friends:— During  the  past 
year  there  have  been  a  few  complaints  of  de¬ 
lay  or  neglect  in  answering  questions  in  this 
department.  W e  intend  to  avoid  giving  any 
grounds  for  such  complaints  the  coming  year, 
if  possible;  and  every  querist  can  aid  us  in 
keeping  this  resolution  by  writing  whatever 
questions  he  may  wish  to  ask,  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  If  a  query  is  interpolated 
among  other  matter  there  is  a  risk  that  it  will 
be  overlooked  either  altogether  or  for  a  time. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  have  the  answers  as 
nearly  absolutely  correct  as  possible,  and 
therefore  we  have  sometimes  to  seek  informa¬ 
tion  from  those  at  a  distance  who  are  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  particular  mat¬ 
ters  inquired  about.  This  occasionally  cuuses 
delay,  but  then  it  insures  accuracy. 

CAUSES  OF  WHITE  VEINS  IN  TOBACCO,  ETC. 

E.  11.  W.,  Strasbury,  Pa.,  asks,  1,  what 
causes  white  veins  in  tobacco;  2,  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  “  weed;”  3,  do  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  deteriorate  its  quality. 

ANSWER  BY  G.  A.  GOFF,  JR. 

1.  Tobacco  has  “white  veins”  when  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  are  light  in  color  and 
prominent,  so  they'  may  be  clearly  seen  when 
used  for  wrapping  cigars.  The  difficulty 
affects  mainly  the  appearance  of  the  leaf,  aud 
hence  of  the  cigars  wrapped  with  veiny 
leaves,  the  flavor  being  little  if  any  injured. 
Nevertheless,  tobacco  with  white  veins  is 
considered  wholly  unfit  for  wrapping  fine 
cigars,  and  as  the  difficulty  prevails  largely 
in  all  the  seed-leaf  growing  sections,  the 
question  is  ail  important  one.  Numerous  are 
the  theories  that  have  been  expressed  as  to 
tbe  cause  or  causes  of  these  white  veins,  but 
all  the  reasons  hitherto  given  are  mere 
theories,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  proven,  j 
Tobacco  affected  with  white  veins  has  been 
produced  upon  nearly  every  kind  of  soil  in 
various  localities  and  appears  in  every  sea¬ 
son,  although  the  veins  are  more  common  in 
some  years  than  others.  Many  there  are  who 
hold  that  the  white  veins  are  hereditary,  and  l 
exist  in  certain  varieties  or  strains  of  varieties  | 


of  tobacco.  I  was  lead  to  accept  this  theory 
as  the  true  one  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  pro¬ 
cured  some  seed  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  produced  plants  the 
leaves  of  which  when  cured  were  uniformly 
marked  with  white  veins  for  several  succes¬ 
sive  seasons.  Another  plausible  theory  is 
that  the  veins  indicate  an  unhealthy  or 
diseased  condition  of  the  plant  when  growing, 
caused  by  anything  that  would  impair  its 
healthy  growth,  as  a  large  stone  or  a  hard 
lump  of  earth  directly  beneath  the  roots. 
White  veins  are  said  by  many  growers  to 
prevail  to  a  greater  degree  when  the  plants 
grow  upou  hard  or  lumpy  soil.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  they  are  caused  by  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  grow  ing  plants,  the  result  of 
improper  soil,  or  one  imperfectly  prepared. 
I  am  led  to  this  belief  from  the  following 
reasons.  First,  leaves  with  white  veins  are 
found  in  every  crop  of  tobacco  in  all  seasons, 
at  least  that  lias  been  the  case  as  far  as  my 
observation  has  gone;  second,  the  difficulty  pre¬ 
vails  to  a  greater  degree  with  tobacco  grown 
on  cloddy,  lumpy  or  stony  soil;  and,  third, 
white  veins  were  more  common  in  tobacco 
grown  upon  poor,  unmanured  soil  than  on 
soil  moderately  rich  and  well  manured.  The 
culture  and  curing  of  tobacco  furnish  a 
field  for  scientific  investigation  which  might 
lead  to  much  useful  knowledge,  which  the 
growers  of  this  important  product  could  turn 
to  good  account. 

2.  The  chemical  elements  of  the  plant  are 
determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  ash.  The 
amount  of  this  is  very  large,  varying  from  16 
to  27  per  cent.  Wolff  found,  iu  1,000  parts 
of  air-dried  leaves,  107.5  of  ash,  composed  as 
follows;  Potash,  54.1;  soda,  7.3;  magnesia, 
20.7;  lime,  73.1;  phosphoric  acid,  7.1;  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  7.7;  silica,  10.0;  chlorine,  8.S. 
The  leaves  contain  from  2)&  to  4}<,  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  partly  in  the  form  of  nitrates; 
this,  with  the  large  proportion  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  shows  the  heavy  draft  made 
by  the  crop  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

3.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  not  thought 
to  injure  the  qualities  of  tobacco  when  used 
in  moderate  quantities  or  in  connection  with 
barn-yard  or  stable  manure.  When  tobacco 
is  planted  on  poor  soil  aud  heavily  fed  with 
commer  cial  fertilizers,  so  that  the  crop  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  them,  the  effect  has  been  found  to 
result  seriously  upon  the  qualities  of  the  pro¬ 
duct,  more  especially  is  the  burning  quality  of 
the  leaf  injured.  I  would  not  advise  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  for  tobacco  on  any¬ 
thing  like  a  large  scale  until  their  utility  had 
first  been  proved  upon  the  soil  to  be  planted, 
by  small  trial.  On  clay  soil  already  fertile 
their  use  has  failed  to  bring  visible  benefit, 
yet  on  some  kinds  of  soil  a  decided  benefit  has 
been  reported  from  their  use,  aud  in  this 
cuse,  if  used  in  connection  with  other  man¬ 
ure,  no  evil  effects  would  be  likely  to 
be  noticed  upon  the  qualities  of  the  to¬ 
bacco. 

APPLE  BLIGHT. 

A.  P,,  New  Westminster,  Md.,  asks  the 
cause  of,  and  a  remedy  for,  the  blight  that 
affects  a  great  many  of  the  apple  orchards  in 
that  section.  On  one  side  of  the  apple  there  are 
several  cracks  penetrating  to  the  center,  and 
the  cracked  side  becomes  shriveled  and  black. 
The  other  side  becomes  pretty  well  matured, 
though  it  is  stunted  by  the  blighted  side. 
ANSWER  BY  T.  T.  LYON,  PRES.  MICH.  POM.  SOC. 

The  circumstances  stated  strongly  indicate 
that  the  cause  is  of  fungoid  character — one,  in 
fact,  that  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  univer¬ 
sal,  although  less  prevalent  in  some  seasons 
than  in  others.  There  are  also  certain  localities 
in  which  it  seems  to  he  more  prevalent  than  in 
others,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  true 
that,  while  some  varieties  of  apples  are  al¬ 
most  always  and  every  where  affected  by  it, 
others  are  subjected  to  its  attacks  only  iu  pe¬ 
culiarly  unfavorable  seasons  and  localities. 
Usually  while  the  apple  is  yet  small,  brown 
] latches  of  fungus  develop  upon  the  more 
shaded  portions  of  the  surface.  The  hardier 
and  thicker-skinned  varieties  are  apparently 
better  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  this 
parasite,  which,  with  them,  seldom  extends 
its  effects  beneath  the  skin,  injuring  the  fruit 
maiuly  by  rendering  it  unsightly.  The  more 
delicate,  tender- skinned  varieties  yield  more 
readily  aud  fully  to  such  attacks,  and,  espe¬ 
cially  iu  case  of  cold,  moist  weather  followed 
by  moisture  and  warmth,  the  varieties  most 
liable  to  this  malady  are  sometimes  so  thor¬ 
oughly  affected  as  to  present  the  appearance 
described,,  by  the  querist.  The  malady  is,  in 
all  probability,  due  to  cold,  wet,  or  at  least 
damp  weather  while  the  fruit  is  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth ;  and  from  the  statement  I 
infer  that  the  location  must  be  more  than 
usually  unfavorable.  I  suggest  that  the  shel¬ 
tering  of  the  orchard,  or  even  of  individual 
trees,  by  the  preserving  or  even  the  replanting 
of  timber  on  tbe  sides  exposed  to  such  storms, 
would  be  beneficial.  In  a  climate  specially 
liable  to  such  visitutious  the  orchard  should 
be  located  iu  a  warm  aspect,  sheltered  by  hills 
or  forests,  aud  the  soil  should  be  dry,  porous 
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and  warm.  Much  may  also  be  gained  by  a 
judicious  choice  of  varieties.  The  Early  Har* 
vest,  Early  Strawberry,  Summer  Queen, 
Spiced  Sweeting,  Fall  Wine,  Fameuse,  Here¬ 
fordshire  Pearmaiu,  and  others,  like  them, 
subject  to  this  malady,  should  be  avoided,  and 
their  places  be  supplied  by  those  which,  like 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Red  Astruchan,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg  and  U  olden  Russet,  are,  to  a  gi'eat- 
er  or  less  exteut,  proof  against  its  attacks.  It 
also  seems  highly  probable  that  maintaining 
the  orchard  in  a  vigorous  condition,  by  high 
cultivation,  would  be  more  or  loss  effective  as 
a  repellant. 

WORMS  IN  A  PIG. 

J.  G.,  Wayne,  Pa.,  bought  two  pigs  in 
October,  1880,  put  them  in  a  clean,  warm 
pen,  fed  them  on  boiled  potatoes,  apples 
and  slop  from  the  house,  turned  them  into 
the  orchard  in  Spring  and  fed  them  there  on 
corn  meal  and  slop  until  August  and  then  on 
apples  till  November,  when  they  were  again 
put  in  a  pen  and  fed  on  scalded  meal  thinned 
with  milk  until  December  5,  1881,  when  one  of 
them  was  killed  and  only  weighed  120  pounds. 
The  brute  always  appeared  lively  and  healthy, 
ate  heartily,  but  wouldn’t  lay  on  fat.  After 
his  death  worms  from  two  to  four  inches 
long  were  found  in  his  intestines.  The  night 
before  he  was  killed  he  was  fed  at  10  o’clock, 
but  no  food  was  found  in  his  intestines  after 
death  except  a  thin,  watery  matter.  Two 
other  hogs  fed  with  him  are  fat  and  healthy, 
and  our  friend  asks  what  was  the  matter 
with  that  lean  pig. 

Ans.— The  pig  alluded  to  had  worms  which 
are  quite  common  in  pigs  and  of  which  there 
are  a  number  of  kinds.  In  the  case  of  this 
pig  they  seem  to  have  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  robbed  the  pig  of  the  nutri¬ 
ment  which  its  food  would  otherwise  have 
afforded  to  it.  The  presence  of  these  worms 
in  the  intestines  does  not  make  the  flesh  of 
the  animal  unhealthful.  All  pigs  have  more 
or  less  parasites  in  their  stomachs  and  bowels. 
When  found  in  the  flesh  it  is  apparent  that 
the  meat  would  not  be  suitable  for  food. 
This  pig  had  undoubtedly  ea  ten  some  animal 
food  which  contained  the  germs  of  these  worms 
or  the  faeces  of  some  other  animal  which  con¬ 
tained  them.  They  might  have  been  removed 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  administer¬ 
ing  doses  of  spirits  of  turpeutine  mixed  with 
castor  oil.  The  amount  of  turpentine  should 
be  from  a  tablespoonful  to  a  gill,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pig,  and  a  corresponding 
amouut  of  oil.  The  turpentine  will  kill  the 
worms  and  the  oil  will  help  to  rid  the  bowels 
of  the  contents,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
lubricating  or  soothing  effect.  Before  admin¬ 
istering  the  dose,  the  stomach  and  bowels 
should  be  emptied  by  keeping  food  away 
from  the  animal  for  the  space  of  24  hours.  It 
is  not  a  common  thing  for  worms  to  increase 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  emaciation  in  a 
pig.  It  is  an  excellent  preventive  to  their 
increase,  and  at  the  same  time  healthful  to  the 
stomach  to  give  pigs  sulphur  frequently,  and 
also  charcoal. 

SWEDISH  OR  ALSIKE  CLOVER. 

G.  J ..  Dailsville,  Mil. ,  says  that  a  man  hail¬ 
ing  from  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  is  selling  what  he  calls 
Swedish  Clover  thereabouts,  claiming  for  it 
great  advantages  over  other  clovers,  and  he 
says  it  has  been  spoken  highly  of  by  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  our  friend  inquires 
whether  the  seed  is  worth  $1.50  per  acre — the 
price  at  which  it  is  offered. 

Ans. — Alsike  Clover  is  no  doubt  referred  to 
— or,  botanieally  Trifolium  hybridum,  though 
probably  it  is  not  a  hybrid.  The  stalks  grow 
sometimes  four  to  six  feet  in  length,  falling 
down  and  often  decaying  towards  the  base  of 
the  stem.  It  is  valuable  for  pastures  and 
makes  good  hay.  It  is  also  valuable  for  bees. 
It  is  sold  by  seedsmen  for  from  80  to  85  cents 
per  pound.  Ten  pounds  or  less  will  suffice  for 
an  acre.  Unless  the  agent  is  well  known  it 
would  be  safer  to  purchase  from  trustworthy 
seedsmen. 

GRADE  POLLED  CATTLE. 

B.  W.  G.,  Morrill,  Kan.,  asks  whether  the 
offspring  of  a  Polled  Angus  bull  and  a  “na¬ 
tive  ”  cow  would  be  hornless. 

Ans. — Numerous  cases  are  recorded,  several 
of  them  in  the  liu  kal,  where  the  progeny  of 
the  first  cross  of  Angus  Polled  bulls  on  Short* 
horn  cows  have  been  hornless.  Here  both 
parents  were  pure-bred,  and  the  prepotency  of 
the  Angus  bulls  must  therefore  have  been 
great  to  impress  their  special  characteristic  on 
the  “get”  of  the  Short-horn  cows.  “  Natives ’’ 
are  animals  of  mixed  blood,  without  any  fixed 
characteristics,  and  therefore  they  have  no 
claim  to  good  breeding, and  as  it  is  a  rule  that  the 
worse  bred  the  female  is,  the  greater  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  well  bred  male  Upon  the  offspring, 
the  Polled  Angus  bull  should  transmit  his 
special  characteristics  to  the  progeny  of  the  ill- 
bred  “  native”  in  a  much  more  marked  man¬ 
ner  than  to  the  offspring  of  the  pure-bred 
Short-horn.  It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  that 
the  “  get  ”  by  such  a  cross  would  be  hornless; 
but  it  is  not  certain  by  any  moans  in  all  eases. 


Miscellaneous. 

J.  B.  D.,  Johnson's  Creek,  N.  Y.,  asks 
whether  fatting  sheep  ought  to  have  salt,  and 
why. 

Ans. — Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
salt  tends  to  preserve  the  health  and  increase 
the  thrift  of  sheep.  Nature  prompts  sheep  to 
seek  and  eat  this  substance,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  were  it  not  necessary  for  their 
well-being.  The  Vermont  breeders,  who  have 
had  great  success  with  sheep,  are  iu  the  habit 
of  keeping  salt  constantly  m  boxes  placed  in 
the  sheep-houses  m  Winter,  and  under  cover 
in  the  fields  in  Summer.  Other  successful 
sheep  owners  salt  their  sheep  regularly  once  a 
week  or  oftener. 

D.  B.  S.,  St.  Cloud,  Mhm. ,  asks  us  to  send 
him  by  express  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  or  so  of 
Blount’s  Prolific  and  Chester  County  Mam¬ 
moth  Corn,  also  some  good  oat  and  wheat 
seed  suitable  for  that  State ;  for  all  of  which 
he  will  forward  payment. 

Ans.— We  can  do  no  better  than  to  refer 
our  friend  to  Western  seed  merchants.  The 
Rural  merely  introduces  new  kinds.  After¬ 
wards  we  have  no  interest  in  them,  and  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  failed  to  secure  crops  from 
our  trial  packages  must  look  to  seedsmen. 
We  sell  absolutely  nothing  except  the  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

B.  S.,  Sherman,  Texas,  asks  whether  we 
can  supply  him  with  a  bushel  of  the  Rural 
Dent  Corn;  in  case  we  can’t  let  him  have  it, 
would  we  recommend  the  Blount  White  Pro¬ 
lific.. 

Ans. — The  Rural  does  not  sell  any  of  its 
seeds  or  plants  under  any  considerations  what¬ 
ever.  Much  less  should  we  be  willing  to  sell 
seeds  of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent,  in  view  of 
the  large  amount  of  presents  offered  for  the 
best  yields.  We  should  advise  you  to  try  a 
small  quantity  of  Blount's  Be  sure  that  you 
procure  the  true  variety. 

G.  K.,  Litchfield,  Mich.,  sends  us  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  Oliver  shot  gun  and  rifle, 
clipped  from  some  paper,  and  asks  whether 
it  is  worth  the  $7,50  asked  for  it. 

Ans. — We  wouldn’t  pay  that  price  for  it, 
so  long  as  there  are  genuine  shot  guns  and 
rifles  to  be  had  at  very  reasonable  figures. 
This  is  an  over-grown  pistol ;  and  over-grown 
things  are  of  little  use  while  in  that  hobble-de- 
hoy  condition,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  this 
weapon  will  ever  grow  out  of  it. 

J.  11.,  MechunicsvUle,  N.  Y.,  asks  which  is 
the  more  productive— the  Burbank’s  Seedling 
or  the  St.  Patrick  Potato. 

Ans. — We  have  never  tested  the  St.  Patrick; 
so  that  we  cannot  speak  of  their  comparative 
merits  from  personal  experience.  During  the 
past  year,  however,  both  have  been  contrasted 
upwards  of  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  Rural 
by  those  who  had  tried  them,  and  the  general 
verdict  seems  to  be  that  while  both  are  good 
croppers,  the  St.  Patrick  yields  somewhat 
better  than  the  Burbank,  and  is  decidedly  of 
bettor  quality. 

G.  N.  W.,  Bell  Creek,  Neb.,  mentions  the 
names  of  several  riding  saw  manufacturers  in 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  this  city,  and  asks 
whether  we  can  recommend  any  of  them  as 
reliable. 

Ans. — W.  W.  Bostwick  &  Co., — The  Farm¬ 
ers’  M’f’g  Co. — Cincinnati,  are  reliable  makers 
of  these  saws.  There  are  some  untrustworthy 
manufacturers  in  this  line. 

J.  G.,  Fremont,  Minn.,  asks  whether  black 
walnuts  will  grow  from  cuttings. 

Ans. — They  may  be  propagated  by  layers, 
bat  not  by  cuttings.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
answer  your  other  question  in  due  time. 

F.  V.  S.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  asks  whether 
“Mark  Twain”  writes  regularly  for  any 
paper. 

Ans. — No. 

CHEAP  WIRE  FENCE.— INFORMATION  WANTED. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  our  esteemed  con¬ 
tributor,  Mr,  B.  F.  Johnson,  published  in  the 
Rural  an  article  iu  which  he  described  a  wire 
fence  with  gas  pipe  posts,  sold  for  50  cents  per 
rod.  Since  then  we  have  had  between  50  and 
100  inquiries  as  to  where  this  fence  could  be 
procured  ;  but  although  we  have  written  to 
Mr.  Johnson  and  to  several  others,  we  have 
utterly  failed  to  obtain  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  it  ? 
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The  Great  Farm  and  Rural  Journal  of  America. 

Fifth  Year  of  its  present  Management— 32nd  year 
of  its  age. 

For  the  North,  South,  East,  West. 

IT  KNOWS  NO  SECTIONAL  PREJUDICES. 

The  first  journal  to  have  established  an  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  its  readers. 

The  first  to  have  made  regular  free  seed  and  plant 
distributions  am  ong  its  subscribers.  In  this  way  it 
is  conceded  to  have  inti'oduoed  many  of  the  most 
valuable  farm  arid  garden  plants  in  cultivation. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  acknowledged  to  have  worked  a  new  era  in  rural  jour 
nalism,  and  to  have  accomplished  incalculable  good  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
our  country. 

500  Original  Illustrations  Annually,  try,  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese",  Diseases 

of  Animals,  Bees,  Injurious  Insects,  Grain,  Grass,  Small  Fruits,  all  Ornamental  and 
Useful  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  among  the  prominent  subjects  treated  in  its  columns. 

THE  BEST  WRITERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Everybody  who  is  interested  in  a  garden,  vineyard,  orchard  or  farm;  in  new  plants; 
in  farm  or  garden  implements;  everybody  who  is  interested  in  Horticulture  and  that 
seeks  through  such  moans  to  increase  the  happiness  of  life  and  home,  should  Sub¬ 
scribe.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  earnest  friend  of  all  who  love  nature  and  her 
works. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  other  than  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  to  sub¬ 
serve.  It  has  neither  seeds  nor  plants  nor  books  nor  anything  whatever  to  sell.  It 
is  conducted  purely  in  the  interests  of  Agriculture  aud  Horticulture  and  Stock-Keep¬ 
ing.  Its  tests  of  plants,  seeds,  manures,  implements,  are  made  regardless  of  individ¬ 
ual  interests  or  those  of  advertising  patrons.  It  holds  the  interests  of  land  culture 
as  above  all  others,  and  its  aim  is  to  benefit,  all  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  culture 
of  land  and  its  attendant  industries,  either  for  pleasure,  profit  or  support. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
It  is  the  progressive,  aggressive,  alert,  original,  conscientious  rural  journal  of  the 
age.  Thousands  of  testimonials  to  this  effect.  Our  K  very  win*  re  Reports  are 
invaluable  to  the  Farmer  and  Horticulturist.  They  have  proven  of  great  value  to 
them  in  determining  the  best  time  to  T5ny  or  Sell.  Our  market  reports  are  correct¬ 
ed  by  a  special  reporter  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  Our  agricultural  and 
general  news  embraces  everything  of  interest  to  intelligent  readers.  Correspondents 
everywhere.  Try  it — Try  it — Try  it — for  one  year!  It  will  cost  you  but  $2.00.  It 
may  save  you  hundreds.  Try  it  as  a  measure  of  Economy. 

The  objects  of  the  Experiment  Farm  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are  to  test  all  kinds 
of  new  seeds  and  to  present  the  results  to  our  readers;  to  produce  new  varieties. of 
grain  by  cross-breeding;  to  test  new  farm  implements  and  methods  of  culture,  with 
a  view  to  producing  the  greatest  yields  at  the  smallest  cost;  to  disseminate  among 
its  readers  seeds  of  varieties  which,  from  our  own  tests,  have  proven  of  unusual  worth 
without  cost  to  them,  and  thus  advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  personal  interests  to  subserve. 

The  most  vigorous  and  able  combination  of  Practical  Writers  ever  collected  to¬ 
gether  m  the  columns  of  any  Agricultural  Journal.  Here  is  a  partial  list  for  1881. 


Dr.  J.  B.  LAWW . RothaniHteU,  England. 

Prof.  .1.  o  Sheldon,  Hants.  A  Wilts.  Agl.  COL,  •* 
William  Robinson.  F.  R.S.,  Editor  and  Found¬ 
er  of  oho  Umdon  Garden .  . 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Sheflleld  Selentlflc 

School.  Yale  College .  .  Conn. 

Gen,  W.  II.  N<U>le .  *' 

Prof  F.  H.  St.orer,  Bussey  Institute .  JIass. 

Levi  Stuekbridae,  Pros.  Agr’l  Col .  “ 

Hon.  Marshall  P  Wilder,  Boston . 

William  Faleoner.  Cambridge  University . 

Richard  Goodman,  Pres.  J.  C.  C. . 

Richard  Goodman,  Jr . 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal.  Agricultural  College .  JUeh. 

Prest.  T,  T.  Lyon.  Pom.  Society .  " 

Sec’y  C.  A.  GnrftrUI .  , 

S.  B.Peek . • 

C.  E.  Thorne,  Farm  Manager  State  Ag’l  Col...  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder . . 

W.  I.  Chamberlain . 

Waldo  1;’.  Brown  , .  . .  “ 

B.  F.  Johnson . Illinois. 

Pror.  U.  K.  Morrow,  State  Ag'l  Col .  “ 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas .  “ 

Prof.  G.  W.  French . 

Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  Agricultural  College .  Kan. 

Prof.  Kl  bridge  Gale  “  “  . 

Prof.  Thomas  Meehan,  Author  of  Native 

Flowers  and  Ferns .  Pa. 

31 rs.  Alary  Wager-Fisher .  ‘ 

W.  O.  Waring.  Sr. . 

Henry  Stewart,  31.  D .  N.  J. 

E.  Williams .  * 

Col.  M.  0.  Weld . 

James  Tawlln . “ 

Ex-Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas .  Neb. 

S.  Rufus  Mason .  .  " 

Prof.  C.  C.  Ueorgeson,  Agr'l  College .  Texas. 


Charles  Shinn .  CaL 

W.  C.  L.  Drew . 

J.  B.  Armstrong .  *4 

Luther  Burbank . 

Prof.  J .  L.  Budd . .  Iowa, 

Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Cornell  University . N.  Y. 

Prof- 1.  P.  Roberts,  Farm  Alanager  “  .  " 

Prof.  L,  B.  Arnold .  “ 

W.C.  Barry . “ 

Charles  Downing . . .  “ 

Samuel  B.  Parsons .  " 

Samuel  Parsons,  Jr . . . “ 

A.  B.  Allen .  “ 

Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart . “ 

Col.  F.  D.  Curtis .  “ 

Peter  B.  Mead . 

L.  S.  Hardin . 

Jonathan  Taleott .  “ 

Lorenzo  Rouse .  “ 

Nelson  Ritter .  “ 

L.  A.  Roberts . “ 

D.  S.  Marv  In . . . . . . .  “ 

G.  D.  Hopkins,  Vet.  Surgeon,  N.  Y.  City .  “ 

D.  E.  Salmon.  D.  V.  31 .  N.  C. 

M.  B.  Prince  .  “ 

Mrs.  Annie L.  Jack.... .  Can. 

J.  F  Forfar  — .  '* 

Richard  Gibson . 

Prof.  D.  31.  Tracy . .  Mo. 

Adeline  E.  Story . . .  “ 

H.  W.  Ravenel . . .  8.  a 

Hugh  L.  Wysor . Va. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Bellamy. . . Ala. 

31.  RHUiyard .  “ 

Prof.  A.  K.  Blount,  Farm  Manager  Agr’l  CoL,  CoL 

T.  H.  Hoskins.  H  D .  Vt. 

Prof.  F,  A.  Gullev.  Farm  Slanager  Agr’l  Col...  SILss. 

And  not  less  than  others  among  our  subscribers. 


is  that  no  Progressive  farmer,  dairyman,  stockman,  pomologist,  florist  or  gardener 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.^jggfl 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  earnestly  labors  to  instruct  the  stockman  and  breeder;  to 
introduce  new  fruits  of  improved  quality;  to  make  known  the  beneficent  influences 
of  the  garden  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  about  the  home  ;  to  increase  the  comforts, 
refinement,  health,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all  who  own  and  cultivate  land.  It 
tests  all  new  vegetables,  aud  makes  known  their  value.  It  tells  how  to  raise  them  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  Shrubs  and  trees,  flowers,  plants  of  every  description,  the 
methods  of  cultivation  to  suit  the  varied  and  ever-changing  conditions  which  arise, 
constitute  prominent  departments. 

The  insect  enemies  which  infest  our  field  crops,  which  seem  to  be  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  entomology  in  geucral  are  treated  in  our  columns  by  the  ablest  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  country.  To  aid  in 

The  Progress  and  Development  of  American  Horticulture 

and  Agriculture 

is  always  our  earnest  endeavor.  Such  efforts  as  these  have  brought  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  ’to  the  position  it  now  occupies.  The  Price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  $‘2.00  a  Year,  payable  invariably  in  advance.  We  have  no  club  or  secon' 
price.  It  is  alike  to  all. 

Address  RURAL  NEW- 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  J ournal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Can  ducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JAN.  14,  1882. 


Let  no  reader  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  fail  to  study  the  forestry  articles 
of  Dr.  Warder  of  Ohio,  the  first  of 
which  appears  on  another  page. 


The  engraving  of  Oliver  Dalrymple 
presented  as  a  supplement  to  this  week’s 
Rural  New-Yorker,  is  an  excellent  por¬ 
trait.  It  was  drawn  from  a  photograph 
taken  less  than  two  months  ago. 


We  have  made  such  progress  in  put¬ 
ting  up  our  present  Seed  Distribution  that 
it  is  probable  those  of  our  Southern  read¬ 
ers  who  have  applied  will  receive  them 
in  good  time  to  meet  their  needs. 


We  take  occasion  again  to  remind  our 
readers  that  all  names  pass  off  our  lists  at 
the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the  sub¬ 
scription  has  been  paid.  Those  therefore 
who  desire  a  discontinuance  of  the  paper 
need  never  take  the  pains  to  advise  us  of 
the  fact. 


We  may  now  state  that  the  year  1881 
proves  to  have  been  the  most  prosperous 
with  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  any 
since  it  has  been  under  its  present  man¬ 
agement — whether  increase  in  circulation 
or  of  advertising  patronage  be  con¬ 
sidered. 


We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers 
that  the  story  now  being  published 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been 
presented  so  irregularly.  Our  apology 
is  that  other  matter  which  seemed  to 
be  of  greater  importance  has  crowded 
it  out.  We  shall  now  hurry  it  through 
and  begin  Mr.  Stewart’s  farm  story  which 
we  promise  to  continue  every  week  from 
its  beginning  until  its  end. 


Tiie  year  1882  opens  brightly,  and  pros¬ 
perity  smiles  upon  the  whole’land.  Let 
us  conjure  our  readers,  nevertheless,  to 
practice  economy,  to  live  sensibly,  to 
study  health,  to  cultivate  those  feelings  of 
benevolence  which  aid  so  much  in  binding 
families  together.  W  here  frugality  and  in¬ 
dustry  direct  the  farmer’s  home  and  love 
unites  its  members,  little  fear  need  be  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  real  joys  of  life  will 
fade  away  itli  the  recurrence  of  the 
hard  times  which  are  sure,  at  one  time  or 
another,  to  visit  us  again. 


More  Arout  the  “Worms,” — Pas¬ 
teur’s  observations  of  the  aetiou  of  worms 
are  scarcely  less  remarkable,  though  less 
extensive,  than  those  of  Darwin.  During 
his  investigations  as  to  the  suspected 
propagation  of  virulent  diseases  by  bacte¬ 
rial  germs,  a  case  occurred  of  cattle  being 
attacked  by  splenic  fever  in  pastures 
where  they  were  isolated  and  apparently 
not  exposed  in  any  way  to  that  particular 
infection.  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
several  years  ago  animals  dying  of  that 
disease  had  been  buried  there,  but  very 
deeply.  It  occurred  to  Pasteur  that,  al¬ 
though  these  carcasses  had  been  covered 
with  10  or  12  feet  of  soil,  the  deadly  germs 
might  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  earth¬ 
worms.  On  inoculating  rabbits  and  Gui¬ 
nea  pigs  with  matter  from  the  alimentary 
canal  of  some  of  the  worms,  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  that  form  of  anthrax  were  exhib¬ 
ited. 


The  planters  of  South  Carolina,  espec¬ 
ially  those  of  Edgefield  County,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
exodus  of  negroes,  not  to  Kansas  this 
time,  but  to  Arkansas,  or,  as  the 
“exodusters”  call  it,  “Rockansas.” 
Some  of  the  local  papers  insist  that  the 
emigration  is  due  to  no  real  grievance ; 
but  is  the  result  of  greed  among  the 
leaders  and  of  ignorance  among  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  A  correspondent  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  News  and  Courier,  however,  wrho  is 
acquainted  with  the  worst  disaffected 
districts,  says  that  while  politically  the 
negroes  are  deprived  of  votes  and  influ¬ 
ence,  socially  it  is  impossible  for  them  by 
the  hardest  work  to  gain  more  than  a  bare 
livelihood.  It  seems  the  fixed  purpose 
of  the  “  whites  ”  to  render  it  impossible 
for  “niggers”to  acquire  land  or  other 
property,  and  accordingly  they  are 
charged  rack-rents  for  the  land  they  culti¬ 


vate,  and  overcharged  from  50  to  90  per 
cent,  for  whatever  goods  they  are  forced 
to  purchase.  In  a  district  24  miles  long 
and  four  or  five  wide  four-fifths  of  the 
negroes,  having  sold  all  they  could  of  their 
belongings  and  burnt  the  rest,  are  plod¬ 
ding  steadily,  hopefully  westward. 
Whole  settlements  have  been  depopulated 
and  the  planters  see  the  laborers  on  whom 
they  are  dependent  for  their  crops,  leav¬ 
ing  them  in  a  body. 

- ♦  »  ♦ 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  TO  FOLLOW. 

Now  that  the  Empire  State,  after  much 
consideration  and  a  great  deal  of  unseem¬ 
ly  delay,  has  at  last  fairly  started  an  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station,  we  trust  that 
other  States,  East,  Smith  aud  West,  will 
follow  her  example  and  that  of  the  few 
sister  States  that,  have  forestalled  her  in 
the  establishment  of  such  aids  to  accurate 
agricultural  information.  The  prime  ob¬ 
jects  of  such  stations  must,  of  course, 
vary  somewhat  in  the  different  sections  of 
our  broad  country,  in  accordance  with 
the  agricultural  conditions  and  practices 
of  each  State.  While  the  testing  and 
analyzing  of  commercial  fertilizers  must 
occupy  a  place  among  the  foremost  duties 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  experiment 
stations,  in  the  West,  where  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  quantity  of  such  fertilizers 
is  at  present  used,  instead  of  these 
duties,  others  equally  important  for  West¬ 
ern  agriculture  readily  suggest  themselves 
There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in 
which  a  well  equipped  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  uuder  a  trustworthy  and 
capable  director,  would  not  confer  on 
agriculture  benefits  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  such  an  institution. 
Strongly  as  we  have  advocated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  station  iu  New  York 
btate,  we  are  quite  as  deeply  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  efficient  stations 
of  the  kind  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Whatever  tends  to  promote  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  any  part,  of  the  country 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  an  agricullurJ 
journal  which  is  national  in  its  scope,  and 
circumscribed  in  its  labors  and  good-will 
neither  by  State  nor  sectional  lines. 


POLLED  CATTLE. 

At  the  last  great  Smithfield  Fat-Stock 
Show  held  at  London  December  5 — 9, 
the  Polled  Angus  cattle  won  a  signal 
triumph  second  only  to  that  gained  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  Although 
there  were  in  all  only  twelve  entries  of 
the  breed,  yet  in  competition  with  a  much 
larger  number  of  entries  ol  Short-horns, 
Ik- refords,  Devons  and  other  beef  breeds, 
they  bore  away  the  honors  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion — the  champion  prize  for  the  best  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  show  m  addition  to  the  sweep- 
stakes  prizes  for  the  best  steer  and  best 
cow.  Moreover,  the  closest  competitor  of 
the  champion  steer  was  another  animal  of 
the  same  polled  breed,  while  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  other  prize  winners  were 
polled  crosses.  The  best  cow  and  the 
champion  animal  was  a  thirty -two- 
months-old  heifer,  and  the  champion 
steer  was  under  three  years.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  show  the  two 
animals  that  won  these  three  prizes  be¬ 
longed  to  one  person — Mir  W.  Gordon 
Gumming,  Bart.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  this  great  victory  will  not  only 
still  further  advance  the  reputation  of  the 
Polled  Angus  breed,  but  also  attract  more 
attention  than  heretofore  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  hornless  cattle. 

Absence  of  horns  from  cattle  in  this 
country  seems  to  us  fraught  with  so  many 
advantages  that  we  believe  the  day  will 
come  when  polled  cattle  will^be  the  rule, 
not  the  exception,  among  the  herds  of 
the  Union.  Whether  this  change  is 
brought  about  slowly  by  the  free  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  black  polls  of  Scotland 
and  the  red  polls  of  England,  or,  more  ex¬ 
peditiously,  by  breeding  off  the  horns  of 
Short-horns,  Herefords,  Devons,  Jerseys, 
Holsteins,  Ayrshires  aud  other  beef  and 
dairy  breeds  as  well  as  those  of  the  “na¬ 
tive  ”  cattle  which  constitute  the  vast 
bulk  of  our  herds,  or  iu  both  ways,  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.  Scores, 
aye,  probably  hundreds  of  yeurs  must 
elapse  before  the  horned  cattle  of  the 
country  could  be  replaced  by  imported 
polls  and  their  descendants,  but  so 
great  are  the  plasticity  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy  ami  the  skill  of  breeders 
that  the  horns  could  doubtless  be 
bred  off  even  the  Texans  in  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  a  century.  Tiie  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  absence  of  horns  have  often 
been  mentioned  iu  these  columns  and 
never  controverted.  Can  any  stickler  for 
horns  on  the  Short-horns,  Holsteins,  Ayr¬ 
shires  or  “natives”  mention  any  advan¬ 
tage  either  for  the  production  of  beef  or 
milk  secured  to  horned  cattle  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  formidable  weapons  ? 


DO  FARMERS  FAVOR  IT  f 


In  the  Rural  of  Dec.  8  and  again  in 
the  issue  of  Dec.  17  we  specified  the  addi¬ 
tions  it  is  proposed  to  make  to  the  present 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  We  repeated  the  proposition  in 
different  connections  because,  iu  view  of 
its  importance,  we  wished  to  call  the  spe¬ 
cial  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  project.  Although  opposed  to 
it  ourselves,  as  not  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  agriculture,  we  refrained  from 
commenting  adversely  on  it  until  we 
should  haye  learnt  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  the  opinions  entertained  of  it 
by  representative  agriculturists;  for  in 
this  connection  wFliave  no  personal  poli¬ 
cy  to  urge  on  Congress  in  behaif  of  the 
agricultural  community  against  the  honest 
convictions  of  that  community  with  re¬ 
gard  to  what  is  for  its  best  interests.  The 
National  Grange  has  already  protested 
against  the  proposed  measure,  and  other 
representative  agricultural  organizations 
should  give  prompt  and  emphatic  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  views  on  the  question.  The 
convention  of  prominent  men  connected 
with  agriculture  to  assemble  at  Washing¬ 
ton  between  January  10  and  17,  should 
not  separate  without  a  full  discussion  of 
the  subject.  The  agricultural  papers  of 
the  country  should  also  elicit,  and  express 
opinions  thereon.  Congress  is  to  be  asked 
during  the  present  session  to  legislate  on 
the  matter,  and  Congress  therefore  cannot 
be  informed  too  soon  of  the  light  in  which 
the  proposed  additions  to  the  functions  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  are  regarded 
by  the  farmers  of  tile  country,  for  whose 
special  benefit  that  Department  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  established. 

The  project,  we  Understand,  owes  its 
conception  and  prominence  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Its  adoption  would  undoubtedly 
aid  materially  in  lifting  him  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  Ag  head  of  the  present  De¬ 
partment  we  should  be  pleased  to  see 
him  iu  that  position,  certain  that  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  his  deportment 
would  be  as  graceful  and  impressive  as  it 
now  is  as  Commissioner.  But  much  as  we 
desire  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  importance  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  by  making  its  head  a  Cabinet 
officer, we  are  unwilling  that  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  its  usefulness  to  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  should  In:  weakened  by  extend¬ 
ing  its  functions  to  matters  only  remotely 
connected  with  agriculture.  Division  of 
labor,  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
surest  means  of  efficiency.  Until  the 
other  day  the  portfolios  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  were  held  by  the  same 
Minister  in  France,  but,  acting  on  this 
principle,  the  Government,  after  years  of 
experience,  lias  now  specialized  the  duties 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  by  separat¬ 
ing  them  from  those  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce.  On  what  valid  grounds  can 
the  action  of  the  Government  of  the. 
United  States  be  in  this  respect  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  of  its  bister  Republic?  Is 
the  present  Department  of  Agriculture 
performing  its  proper  duties  with  such 
conceded  ability  and  efficiency  as  to 
merit  a  wider  trust?  Wherein  has  its 
head  at  any  time  discharged  its  limited 
functions  so  successfully  as  to  deserve 
from  the  Nation  the  words:  “  Well  done 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  1 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many.” 

BREVITIES. 


January  3,  the  thermometer  was  four 
above  zero,  tho  lu  st  really  cold  day  at  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

Thk  t’d<s  of  immigration  is  at  present  rolling 
with  extraordinary  force  into  Missouri.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  number  of  recorded  im¬ 
migrants  aggregated  about  90,000,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  those  who  escaped  record 
amounted  to  at  least  half  as  many  more. 
They  came  principally  from  Kansas,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  Kentucky  alone 
of  ail  the  Southern  States  making  a  large 
contribution. 

According  to  Professor  Brewer,  special 
agent  of  the  census,  not  less  than  10,000  pa¬ 
tents  have  lieen  granted  in  the  United  States 
since  1855  upon  implements  to  aid  in  produc¬ 
ing  and  handling  grain,  besides  5,000  or  more 
on  devices  Used  in  other  branches  of  agricul 
ture.  There  are  5,585  patents  on  plows  of  va¬ 
rious  sorts,  of  which  201  are  specially  for  cot¬ 
ton  culture.  The  patents  on  burrows  and 
digger's  number  i  ,710:  those  on  seeders  and 
planters  amount  to  2,041 ;  on  harvesters  there 
are  6,235,  of  which  80S  are  on  sell'  binders.  <  in 
corn-buskers  t.tiore  are  200,  and  801)  on  corn- 
bbellors,  while  the  number  on  thrashers  reaches 
up  to  1,723.  In  view  of  this  vast  array  of  pa¬ 
tents  on  implements  used  in  a  single  branch 
of  agriculture,  it  would  seem  impossible  for  a 
fanner  to  touch  any  tool  or  device  on  the  farm 
on  which  a  “  patent  sharp  "  could  not  extort  a 
tax. 

W k  are  glad  to  learn  that  1  ’rof.  C.  V.  Riley 
is  in  luck.  The  Revised  Statutes,  Section  1,7(55, 


provide  that  “no  officer  or  other  person 
whose  salary,  pay  or  emoluments  are  fixed 
by  law  or  regulations  >  hall  leceive  any  addi¬ 
tional  pay,  extra  allowance  or  compen  sation 
in  any  fi  rm  whatever  for  any  other  services 
or  duty  whatever.”  For  some  time  before  the 
Professor’s  resignation  as  Entomologist  of 
t,be  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  March  29, 
1879,  he  hel  I  that  office  at  a  yearly  salary  of 
$1,900  (increased  to  $2,900  by  CongressJ  for 
most  of  the  term),  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
Chief  of  the  Entomological  Commission  at  m 
annual  salary  of  $3  000,  Since  tl  cn  it  bus  been 
a  disputed  point  whether  he  was  entitled  to 
both  salaries.  On  Decern br  30, 1881,  however, 
Judge  Lawrence,  First  Comptroller  of  the 
Treu.su  ry,  decided  that  the  Professor  was  an 
officer  in  both  positions,  and  that  the  above 
section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  one  person  who  holds  two  distinct  offices 
from  receiving  the  salaries  of  both. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  European  cap¬ 
italists  have  been  investing  heavily  iu  land  i.i 
iho  South  rn  States.  Sir  E.  J.  lteed,  repre¬ 
senting  English  investors,  and  Dr.  Jacobus 
Westhemu,  of  Amsterdam,  representing 
Dutch,  have  just  bought  2,000,000  acres  iu 
Florida:  while  Phillips,  Marshall  &  Co,,  of 
London,  have  bought  1,300,000  acres  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Of  the  latter  nearly  half  is  levee  laud 
in  the  Yazoo  delta  fine  cotton  and  timber 
land.  In  both  cases  the  object  is  to  colonize 
and  cultivate  these  vast  areas.  While  such 
large  investments  are  of  advantage  to  the  sec¬ 
tions  in  which  they  are  made,  owing  to  the 
influx  of  money  and  labor  roultin  r from  them 
and  the  consequent  appreciation  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  holdings,  they  can  uardlyr  he  of  permanent 
benefit  l>>  the  coun1  ry  at  large.  There  is  al¬ 
ready  too  much  land-grabbing  among  ns:  too 
strong  a  tendency  to  engraft  on  our  system  of 
comparatively  small  farms  worked  by  tbeir 
owners,  the  European  system  of  large  es¬ 
tates,  worked  by  impoverished teuaut  farmers 
or  paup  rized  laborers. 

For  years  past  there  have  been  complaints 
loud  and  deep  that  the  rulings  of  the  Public 
Land  Division  of  the  Interior  Department, 
have  been  grossly  unfair  to  settlers  in  the 
public  lands  wherever  they  have  come  into 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  railroad  com 
panics  owning  land  grants.  Senator  Van 
Wycke  of  Nebraska  has  at.  length  introduced 
into  tbs  U  ts.  Mena  to  a  resolution  directing 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  to  i lives tf 
gate  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  so  many 
titles  in  Southern  Nebraska,  whereby  great 
injury  is  threatened  to  settlers  who  have  in 
vested  all  their  money  and  years  of  labor  in 
their  homesteads.  These  lands  which  the 
Government  has  conveyed  liy  pat'  nts  to  the 
settlers,  are  now  claimed  by  the  St  Joe  & 
Denver  Railroad  Company  und  its  assigns. 
If  the  claim  ot  the  railroad  company  is  sus¬ 
tained,  mid  if  then  the  government  does  not 
indemnify  the  settlers,  American  citizens  need 
not  cross  tiie  Atlantic  to  find  specimens  of  in¬ 
justice  and  oppression  from  the  Government 
and  land  monopolists  towards  small  land¬ 
holders. 

In  the  case  of  tho  Washington  Tee  Compa¬ 
ny  vs.  , Shortell,  the  facts  were  these;  The  ice 
company  cut  ice  i.i  fr.  nt  of  Shortell’s  land, 
be  owning  both  sides  of  the  river,  lie  sued 
the  company  for  trespass  and  recover*  d  judg¬ 
ment  ior  the  value  of  the  ice  taken.  The 
company  appealed,  and  in  deciding  against  it 
on  November  10,  the  .Supreme  Court  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  through  Judge  Sheldon,  said:  “A  stream 
above  tide-water,  although  it.  be  navigable,  in 
fact  belongs  to  tho  riparian  proprietors  on 
each  side  to  its  center,  and  the  only  right  the 
public  has  therein  is  an  easement  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  navigation  And  this  t  itle  to  the  mid 
die  of  the  stream  includes  the  water,  l, lie  bod 
and  all  islands.  When  water  has  congealed 
a.  d  becomes  uttu. -lied  to  the  soil,  why  should 
it  not,  like  any  other  a  •cession,  lie  considered 
part  of  the  realty?  The  owner  haatheexelu 
sive  right  to  take  fish,  and  he  bus  likewise  the 
exclusive  right  to  take  the  ice.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  ice  is  an  obstruction  to  navigation 
and  that  any  one  ruay  remove  it;  but  we  have 
recently  decided  that  tie-  right  ot  way  over  a 
stream  will  not  give  the  right  to  remove  the 
rock,  gruvel  or  soil,  except  us  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  tho  easement,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  as  to  the  ice.  Besides,  here  the  ice 
was  not  removi  d  as  necessary  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  easement  of  navigation;  it  is  for 
the  purpose  only  of  the  appropriation  of  it  to 
the  company’s  use.” 

The  penalty  for  selling  a  lulterated  milk  in 
Germany — 25  cents  per  every  one  per  cent,  of 
adulteration,  us  mentioned  in  the  lust  Rural 
—  is  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  tbellhad- 
amanthiue  severity  with  which  the  offense  is 
punished  in  this  city.  Last  Tuesday  22  unfor¬ 
tunate  milk-dealer*  were  convicted  I  efore  the 
Co  a  t  of  Special  Sessions,  of  having  sold  adul¬ 
terated  milk,  and  fined  an  aggregate  of  $660. 
To  this  sum  each  of  the  22  culprits  contributed 
as  follows;  Two  paid  $15  apiece;  eight,  $25; 
two,  $35;  six.  $50;  one,  $75;  one,  $IU();  two, 
$150;  one,  $50.  in  addition  to  imprisonment 
f  ir  10  days,  and  anothi  r  $16(1  besides  impris¬ 
onment  for  80  days.  Regularly  once  or  twice 
a  week  we  notice  in  one  or  more  of  the  daily 
papers,  ft  short  paragraph  inconspicuously 
mentioning  the  names,  addresses  and  penalties 
of  a  similar  list  of  offenders.  The  six  police 
courts  of  the  city  summarily  dispose  of  a 
great  many  other  eases,  committing  for  trial 
at  (Special  (Sessions  only  the  worst,  On  all 
the  chief  routes  by  wnich  milk  is  brought 
into  this  city  from  Long  Island.  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  anil  Now  York  north  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  limits, milk-inspectors  are  daily  emptying 
into  the  gutter  adulterated  and  skimmed  milk 
on  its  way  to  the  city  dealers,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  thousands  of  gallons  every 
week.  'Die  profits  from  tiie  sale  of  the  adul¬ 
terated  article  must  lie  very  large  to  render 
it  worth  w  hile  to  risk  the  entire  loss  of  the 
milk  condemned  by  the  inspectors,  as  well  as 
the  line  and  possible  imprisonment  that 
await  utton  detection  in  selling  that  which 
either  passes  their  inspection,  or  is  adulterated 
afterwards.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  iu  view  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  lactometer  and  other 
milk  tests  employed  by  the  authorities,  many 
an  innocent  deuler  suffers  with  the  guilty? 
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Past  Growth,  Present  Business  and 
Future  Prospects — Meeker  County’s 
Attractions. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SW'EETLAND. 

[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.] 

As  promised  iu  the  Rural  of  Dec.  24,  we 
will  write  an  outline  of  this  portion  ot  the 
“Garden  of  the  State,”  as  the  last  of  our  se¬ 
ries  of  letters  from  this  section,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

Of  the  “  Park  Region”  and  its  remarkable 
beauty  and  fertility  we  have  written  so  much 
of  late  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  repeat  it, 
though  the  rehearsal,  be  it  ever  so  frequent, 
could  not  exaggerate  the  attractions  of  the 
one  or  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  other.  It  is 
probably  true  that  of  the  several  counties  in¬ 
cluded  under  this  appellation  none  more 
thoroughly  embod.es  all  the  advantages  be¬ 
stowed  by  fortune  than  Meeker,  containing 
an  area  of  410,305)  acres.  Its  topography  is 
beautifully  diversified,  yet  without  abrupt¬ 
ness,  its  area  beiug  interspersed  with  groves, 
lakes,  farms  and  villages,  and  possessing  a 
soil  of  alluvial  cast,  with  requisite  sand  for 
good  drainage  and  the  promotion  of  rapid 
vegetation.  The  northern  and  eastern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  county  have  uu  abundance  ol' 
oak,  hickory,  elm,  usb,  maple  and  some  other 
varieties  of  timber,  with  openings  here  and 
there  occupied  by  thrifty  farms.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  county  are  alternations  of 
grove  un  i  prairie,  while  the  southern  portion 
is  an  open  farming  country,  dotted  with  lakes 
and  their  timbered  surroundings.  There  are 
1(18  of  these  lakes  scattered  over  the  county, 
having  pebbly  shores,  well  defined  banks, 
fringed  with  timber  and  nearly  all  containing 
an  abundance  of  fish.  The  water  in  some  of 
them  is  hard ;  iu  the  others  soft,  but  in  all  of 
them  limpid  Drive  wells  of  pure  water,  free 
from  surface  impurities,  aveiage  40  feet  in 
depth;  they  are  apparently  inexhaustible, 
and  cost,  complete,  only  from  $30  to  $40.  No 
traces  of  alkali  are  lound  in  any  water  iu  the 
county.  There  are  two  good- sized  streams, 
affording  nine  improved  water  powers  (seven 
flouring  mills  and  two  saw-mills)  and  there 
are  yet  four  desirable  sites  unimproved.  All 
the  cereals  and  root  crops  are  raised  here, 
giving  prolific  yields,  und  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  stock-raising.  In  1880  there  were 
4,004  cows  in  the  county,  and  yet,  with  the 
best  of  grazing,  water  and  climate,  there  is 
not  a  creamery  in  it. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  raising 
blooded  horses  and  to  sheep  husbandry.  It 
is  estimated  that  four-fifths  of  the  meadow 
grasses  of  the  county  are  going  to  waste;  if 
this  is  true,  the  opportunities  and  the  profits 
in  any  department  of  stock  culture  are  ap¬ 
parent.  The  population  of  fully  13,000  is 
largely  American-born,  and  the  foreign  ele¬ 
ment  is  of  the  better,  more  educated  and 
enterprising  class.  Lands  sell  at  from  $5  to 
$15,  and  farms  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  is  $8,037,084;  but  this  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  actual  value;  the  aggregate 
tax  is  10  8-10  mills;  there  is  no  county 
bonded  or  flouting  indebtedness,  and  county 
warrants  stand  at  par.  With  this  showing, 
there  is  not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  the  avail¬ 
able  land,  exclusive  of  timber  and  water, 
under  cultivation. 

Litchfield  is  the  county  seat,  prettily 
situated,  having  groves  near-by  in  every 
direction.  Lake  Ripley  is  a  beautiful  body 
of  water  just  beyond  its  southern  limits,  and 
in  the  distance  lies  every  requisite  for  a 
pleasing  landscape.  It  is  on  the  main  lino 
of  the  St.  Raul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 
Railway,  77  miles  west  of  St.  Raul,  regularly 
laid  out  with  broad  streets,  good  side-walks, 
and  it  has  many  business  and  residence 
buildings  of  line  architectural  design  and 
substantial  construction.  There  are  five 
church  edifices — Episcopal,  Methodist,  Rresby- 
terian,  Swedish  Methodist  and  Christian,  and 
the  Catholics  are  now  building.  There  are 
two  school  buildings,  one  frame,  worth 
$3,000,  aud  one  of  brick,  costing  $12,000,  said 
to  bo  the  finest  west  of  Minneapolis.  There 
xs  a  graded  system  of  schools,  with  six  de¬ 
partments  and  teachers,  vVhich  ranks  with 
the  State  Superintendent  100  in  its  excel¬ 
lence.  'I'lio  schools  are  equipped  with  mod¬ 
ern  appliances  und  apparatus,  and  constitute 
an  important  feature  In  the  attractions  of 
the  place.  The  A.,  F.  and  A.  M.  have  a  lodge 
of  over  100  members,  including  many  leading 
citizens,  and  the  A.  O.  U.  \V.  and  E.  A.  U. 
have  prosperous  organizations. 

The  News-Ledger,  a  six  column  quarto  in 
its  fifteenth  volume,  and  the  Independent,  an 
eight- column  folio  in  its  seventh,  constitute 
the  local  press,  and  are  contributing  ably  to 
the  best  interests  of  town  and  county.  A 
hall,  26x80,  with  stage  aud  scenery,  is  the  only 


present  convenience  for  public  entertain 
ments.  It  would  be  characteristic  of  the 
enterprise  here  to  build  an  Opera  House  or 
Academy  of  Music,  and  we  believe  they  have 
it  under  consideration. 

A  Board  of  Trade,  organized  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  protection  of  all  public  in¬ 
terests,  includes  in  its  membership  the  most 
enterprising  and  reliable  business  men  of  the 
city,  and  any  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
Board  would  come  to  the  attention  of  reliable, 
responsible,  progressive  men.  There  are  two 
banks,  doing  an  aggregate  annual  business, 
independent  of  deposits,  amounting  to  $1,000,- 
000,  while  the  deposit  and  collection  accounts 
amount  to  $750,000  for  th  year  1881.  The 
permanent  improvements  for  the  same  period, 
costing  $50,000,  include  the  “  Howard  Hotel,’1 
a  three-story  brick,  with  mansard  roof,  costing 
$20,000,  a  pleasant,  inviting  stopping- place  for 
the  traveler,  and  the  Meeker  County  Bank 
building  and  block,  a  two-story  brick,  costing 
$14,000. 

The  four  elevators,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
200,000  bushels,  report  450,000  bushels  of  grain 
marketed  here  the  past  year,  while  fully  150 
cars  of  stock  were  shipped  and  driven  out  of 
this  county  from  Litchfield  in  1881. 

Besides  the  St.  Raul,  Minneapolis  and  Mani¬ 
toba  Railway,  already  referred  to,  the  St. 
Cloud  and  Mankato  Railroad  has  been  sur¬ 
veyed,  aud  a  land  grant  perfected,  thus  se¬ 
curing  to  Litchfield  a  north  aud  south  rail¬ 
road  through  the  county,  which  fact  will, 
doubtless,  stimulate  needed  manufacturing 
interests,  at  present  represented  by  two 
brick-yards,  manufacturing  an  “A  No.  1” 
quality  of  brick,  for  which  excellent  deposits 
of  clay  are  found.  The  people  need,  and 
would  well  support,  a  woolen  mill,  foundry 
aud  machine  shops;  a  creamery,  for  which 
every  requisite  exists,  even  to  an  abundance 
of  ice,  easily  and  cheaply  attainable.  Any 
other  forms  of  business  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  country  or  demands  of  local 
trade  would  prosper;  aud  the  business  men 
of  Litchfield  would  co-operate  heartily  aud 
financially  in  the  establishment  of  any  manu¬ 
facturing  interests.  There  are  in  Meeker  Co. 
eight  villages,  whose  residents,  by  coming  to 
Litchfield  as  the  county  seat  and  largest  com¬ 
mercial  center,  pay  more  or  less  tribute  to  its 
business,  and  take  pride  in  its  past  develop¬ 
ment,  present  prosperity  and  future  great¬ 
ness. 


THE  TUBE  WELL  TROUBLE  --No.  2. 

Continued  from  Rural  of  Dee.  24,  1881. 

The  testimony  given  concerning  the  driven 
well  at  Brott’s  hotel,  in  VVutertord,  in  1860, 
was  then  followed  up  by  proof  of  a  well  on  the 
county  fair  grounds  at  Salem,  Washington 
County,  New  York,  in  1858.  The  construction 
of  the  well  was  witnessed  and  proven  by  H.  H. 
Ingalsbe,  of  Hartford,  New  York,  who  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Washington  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  who  was  Superintendent  of 
the  fair  of  1858,  and  it  was  an  iron  tube  driv¬ 
en  after  the  same  plan  as  the  method  claimed 
to  have  been  invented  by  Green.  He  was  ful¬ 
ly  corroborated  by  Win.  Boyd  aud  Win. 
HcMorris,  of  Salem,  New  York,  and  by  Albert 
J.  Beringer,  of  Shushan.  Then  the  witness, 
E.  G.  Atwood,  of  Salem,  New  York,  swore  to 
such  a  well  being  put  down  in  his  brother's 
shop  at  Birmingham,  Connecticut,  several 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1857; 
and  all  the  mill  hands  there  used  the  water 
from  it.  Then  came  evidence  as  to  the  Tall, 
man  well  of  Rreblo,  Cortlandt  County,  New 
York,  which  was  proven  conclusively  to  have 
been  constructed  in  1855)  on  the  farm  occupied 
by  W.  E.  Tullman,  of  Preble.  This  was  shown 
by  Moses  T.  Tall  man,  of  Preble,  brother  of 
Wm,  Talhnan  (the  latter  being  dead);  also  by 
George  Way,  of  Fabius,  who  was  the  black¬ 
smith  that  “fixed”  the  pipebeforeit  wasdriveu, 
and  was  at  the  well  when  it  was  about  to  be 
driven.  Evidence  with  regard  to  it  was  also 
given  by  C.  F.  White  and  D.  C.  Callen,  the 
latter  being  present  when  they  were  driving 
the  pipe.  There  are  numbers  of  others  whose 
names  can  be  given,  if  needed,  who  knew  of 
this  well.  A  wind-mill  was  attached  to  it  and 
water  pumped  for  several  years  to  water 
stock  on  the  farm,  and  it  was  near  the  ro>id 
leading  to  Cortland  Village,  some  eight  miles 
distant  from  the  pluce,  where  Greeu  (hen  lived 
and  where  some  years  later  he  pretended  to 
invent  the  method  and  put  it  first  into  opera¬ 
tion. 

After  all  this  evidence,  and  much  more,  had 
been  adduced  by  the  defendant  und  the  testi¬ 
mony  on  bis  part  had  been  closed  Fob.  4,  1881, 
at  Cortlandt,  New  York,  the  complainants, 
W.  D.  Andrews  &  Bro.,  of  New  Yolk  City, 
commenced  their  rebuttal,  and  continued 
steadily  for  four  months  trying  to  upset  the 
proofs  of  defendant,  but  they  signally  failed 
in  every  instance.  As  it  became  apparent  to 
them  that  they  could  not  succeed  in  so  doing, 
they  changed  their  tactics,  and  since  J  une  10 
have  been  constantly  making  delays  of  all 
sorts,  having  their  time  extended  at  three 
different  dates,  on  application  to  the  Court,  for 


the  sole  purpose  of  delay,  but  ostensibly  to 
procure  their  co-plaintiff,  Nelson  W.  Green, 
the  patentee,  and  each  time  when  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  cited  to  a  place  where  the  testimony 
would  be  taken,  they  were  never  reedy,  and 
Green  has  not  come  forward.  The  last  circus 
of  this  character  has  just  closed.  The  time 
for  complainants  to  close  their  proofs  was  ex¬ 
tended  by  his  Honor,  Judge  Wallace, 'at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  on  Nov.  26  until  Dec.  18,  1881,  when  the 
defendant  was  to  have  sixty  days  thereafter. 
The  defendant’s  solicitor  was  notified  to  be  at 
No.  1  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J  , 
beforeUnited  States  Commissioner  Wm.  Muir- 
head  on  Dec.  15),  1881.  As  Mr.  Keach  was  that 
day  at  Ilion,  New  York,  engaged  in  examining 
George  Mallery,  he  procured  the  services  of 
John  W.  Suggett,  of  Cortland,  to  attend  and 
cross-examine  Mr.  Green,  if  he  should  put.  in 
an  appearance.  The  case  was  called,  Wm.  D. 
Andrews  appearing  in  person  for  the  plaintiffs 
and  Mr.  Suggett  for  defendant;  aud  again  on 
application  of  Andrews  the  case  was  ad¬ 
journed  until  Dec.  21,  On  that  day  parties 
again  appeared,  and  Mr,  Andrews  had  en¬ 
gaged  Counselor  Clayton,  of  New  York,  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  they  pretended  that  Green  could  not 
be  produced  yet,  and  on  their  application  and 
against  the  protest  of  defendant,  the  cuse  was 
further  adjourned  u util  Dec.  27,  On  the  27th 
Mr.  Suggett  again  put  in  an  appearance,  but 
no  Green  had  yet  shown  up,  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  was  adjourned  sine  die.  Now  defendant 
w'ill  at  once  commence  the  taking  of  his  sur- 
rebuttal  proofs,  and  in  less  than  two  months 
will  complete  the  same  and  commence  the 
printing  of  the  case,  and  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  date  will  proceed  to  a  final  hearing,  when 
there  is  no  doubt  the  complainants  w  ill  be  put 
to  flight  by  the  overwhelming  proofs  against 
them.  Legis. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Reports  from  the  Cons-uls  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Commerce,  Manufactures,  etc., 
of  the  Consular  Districts  No.  13.  Nov.,  1881. 

Illinois  Industrial  University  report 
on  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  sirup  and  glu¬ 
cose  from  sorghum.  This  report,  of  21  pages, 
is  based  upon  experiments  made  m  1880  and 
1881  at  the  above  University  by  H.  A.  Weber, 
Rh.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  an  l  M.  A.  S. 
Scovell,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry.  The  pamphlet  gives  much  infor¬ 
mation  of  use  and  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
sorghum  raising. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  portrait 
we  present  as  a  supplement  to  this  week’s  issue 
of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkh,  and  who  has 
obtained  a  natiouul  repmtation  as  “The  Dako¬ 
ta  Farmer,”  is  of  Scotch- Irish  descent,  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  integrity ,  energy 
and  perseverance  characteristic  of  the  coali¬ 
tion  of  the  best  blood  of  the  two  nationalities. 
His  grandfuthors  upon  both  sides,  one  as  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  and  the  other  of  New 
York,  assisted  iu  the  Revolutionary  War:  that 
struggle  fur  ohr  national  independence  elicit¬ 
ing  their  fullest  aud  warmest  sympathies. 

Oliver  Dalrymple  was  born  in  Sugar  Grove, 
Warren  County,  Pa.,  in  1830,  his  father  hav¬ 
ing  removed  thither  from  Massachusetts,  and, 
as  a  pioneer,  settled  among  the  rugged  hills  of 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  fertile  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Alleghany  River.  Here,  surrounded 
by  the  natural  grandeur  which  still  attracts 
thousands  of  tourist-'  annually,  the  time  of 
youthful  Oliver  was  divided  between  labor 
and  study ;  between  t  he  forest,  mill  and  school¬ 
room  ;  and  the  stern  virtues  developed  by  iu. 
dustry  and  rigid  discipline  were  so  thoroughly 
inculcated  as  to  make  their  imprint  for  bis 
lifetime.  Between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  he 
attended  Alleghany  College  at  Meadville,  and 
subsequently  spent  some  time  in  attendance 
upon  the  lectures  of  the  various  departments 
of  Yale  College,  in  the  prosecution  of  an  ec. 
lectio  course  marked  out  by  himself,  though 
not  seeking  to  graduate. 

After  attendance  upon  the  Law  School  at 
Yale,  aud  familiarizing  himself  with  office 
duties,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Warren, 
Pa.,  in  the  year  1855. 

Having  become  interested  in  the  reports 
concerning  the  resources,  inducements  aud 
opportunities  afforded  in  the  West  for  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  a  competency,  he  determined  in 
the  Spring  of  1856  to  investigate  by  a  tour 
West,  and,  if  satisfied,  to  identify  himself  with 
the  rising  fortunes  of  a  new  country.  After 
traveling  in  various  Western  States,  he  set¬ 
tled  at  Chatflehl,  in  Southern  Minnesota,  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in¬ 
cluding  also  a  land  and  loaning  business,  iu 
which  he  extended  his  operations  to  other 
points  where  U  nited  States  Land  Offices  con¬ 
centrated  u  large  business. 
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Three  years  later,  in  1855),  he  removed  to 
St.  Paul,  and  continuing  his  legal  pursuits, 
soon  acquired  there  also  a  fluttering  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  1862  the  Sioux  Indians  massacred 
nearly  1  060  settlers  on  the  western  frontier 
of  Minnesota,  and  burned  and  destroyed  thei 
property ;  Mr,  Dalrymple  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  General  Government  should  indemni¬ 
fy  the  settlers  for  their  loss  of  property  from 
the  large  annuity  funds  held  in  trust  by 
Uncle  Sam  for  ths  hostile  and  outlawed  Indi. 
a  ns;  he  therefore  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
settlers  aud  presented  their  claims,  which  ag¬ 
gregated  nearly  $1,000,000,  spending  a  year 
in  Washington  as  their  attorney  to  procure 
the  necessary  legislation  and  the  required  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Department,  in  all  of  which  he  was 
successful. 

After  five  years’  law  practice  in  St  Paul) 
and  having  accumulated  some  capital,  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  in  1865,  turned  his  a  tention  to 
farming,  and  purchased  2,500  acres  of  prairie 
land,  near  the  Mississippi  River,  below  St. 
Paul,  at  $10  per  acre,  which  he  cultivated  with 
profit  for  ten  years,  and  then  sold  it  out  in 
small  tracts  or  farms  at  from  $85  to  $45  per 
acre.  In  this  enterprise  Mr.  Dalrymple  was 
really  the  pioneer  in  that  system  of  grain - 
culture,  which  from  its  magnitude  became 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  Bonanza  farming  to 
be  discussed  and  illustrated  in  this  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  which  has  contributed  largely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  immigrants  and  capi¬ 
talists  to  the  West,  and  aided  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  richness,  productiveness  and  value  of 
Western  lauds. 

In  March,  1870,  Mr,  Dalrymple  took  a  life 
partner  iu  his  prosperity,  joys  and  sorrows,  by 
his  marriage  to  Mary  E.  Steward,  daughter 
of  Hon.  John  Steward,  of  Chautauqua  County, 
New  York.  Their  union  has  been  blessed,  and 
his  family'  at  present  consists  of  himself,  wife 
and  two  sons,  aged  respectively  eight  and  ten 
years,  who  spend  a  part  of  each  Summer  with 
him  on  his  farms. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  has  in  St.  Paul  a  residence 
unassuming  iu  its  exterior  and  appoinments, 
yet  provided  with  every  requisite  comfort  and 
convenience  which  culture  and  refinement 
suggest.  Here,  iu  his  cozy  home,  he  spends  his 
Winters  with  his  family,  with  metropolitan 
surroundings. 

In  1875  the  Bonanza  farming  enterprises  of 
Northern  Dakota  were  inaugurated  by  the 
purchase  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Alton 
Farm,”  of  6,400  acres,  iu  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  on  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  This  tract  was 
then  unbroken  prairie,  and  there  was  at  that 
time  no  agricultural  development,  and  only  a 
few  foreigners  and  half-breeds  along  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Red  River  Valley;  but  upon  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  soil,  ami  canvassing  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  aided  by  his  experience,  Mr.  Dalrym¬ 
ple,  with  characteristic  nerve  and  discretion 
decided  to  solve  the  question  of  farming  iu 
wheat  culture  upon  a  larger  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  scale  than  had  hitherto  been  known. 

In  the  W inter  of  1375-6  Geu.  Geo.  W.  Cass, 
of  New  York,  Vice-President  and  a  Director 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  6,000  acres,  and 
Hon.  Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  of  Boston.  Mass., 
also  a  Director  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with 
5,000  acres,  which  they  had  located  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  Messrs.  Uiandin  Brothers,  bank¬ 
ers  at  Tidioute,  Warren  Co.,  Pa.,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  1 0,000  acres  (the  acreage  quoted  in  all 
these  includes  only  that  under  cultivation), 
further  down  the  valley',  all  of  these  lands 
having  been  located  with  Northern  Pacific 
bonds,  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Dalrym¬ 
ple  upou  a  basis  which  should  make  him  in 
time  an  equal  owner  in  their  investments,  they 
furnishing  the  money,  respectively,  for  all 
improvements,  stock,  implements,  etc.  Al¬ 
though  the  new  Northwest  was  then  unsettled 
and  thought  by  many  to  be  uuiuhubitable, 
these  entei'prises  have  been  successful;  each 
year  500  acres  or  over  have  been  put  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  this  year  Mr.  Dalrymple  raised 
27,00*3  acres  of  wheat,  in  which  he  has  a  two- 
thirds  interest;  and  each  year  witnesses  new 
extensions,  as  the  gentlemen  named  own,  in 
the  aggregate,  about  75,000  acres. 

The  sy'stetn  under  which  this  mam¬ 
moth  enterprise  is  conducted,  now  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  “  Bonanza  Farming,”  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  fiom  time 
to  time  in  (his  series  of  articles,  and  iu  the 
last,  or  No.  7,  of  the  series  we  will  endeavor  to 
summarize  all  the  features  of  the  system  re¬ 
maining  unnoticed,  und  show  some  tabulated 
results. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  manages  this  entire  interest 
in  person,  and  the  discipline  is  so  thorough 
that,  with  his  efficient  superintendents,  fore¬ 
men  and  clerical  force,  he  handles  his  army 
of  men  with  the  precision  of  a  military  organ¬ 
ization  or  vast  manufacturing  establishment. 
Telegruph,  telephone,  signals  and  messengers 
all  fulfill  their  parts,  ami  in  the  season  for 
work  the  enterprise — inextenso — would  prove 
an  interesting  and  profitable  study  for  any 
one,  especially  so  fo»*  capitalists  interested  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  investments. 


THORNS  AND  ROSES. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 

“Not  angry,  but  disappointed,”  I  replied. 

“  You  may  have  a  letter  in  the  morning. 

“  Or  I  may  not.” 

“  Even  if  he  does  write,  don’t  be  vexed,  for 
he  would  not  wilfully  hurt  the  feelings  of  one 
less  dear  to  him  than  you  are.  I  shall  tell  him 
when  1  write  that  you  expect  a  letter.” 

“  You  think  he  is  not  angry  with  me?  I 
don’t  know  what  his  reason  may  be,  but  I  do 
wish  he  had  written.  Hosvever,  I’ll  scold  him 
when  we  meet  or  when  I  write.” 

“  I  will  give  you  the  address,  Kate.” 

“No;  I  shall  not  write  unless  he  writes. 
You  are  sure  there  is  nothing  wrong?” 

“  If  I  thought  there  were,  I  should  tell  you, 
but  I  am  certain  had  there  been  he  would  have 
said  so.  You  saw  him  before  he  went?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered;  “  aud  all  seemed  as 
usual. 71 

I  read  for  her  during  the  long,  sultry  after¬ 
noon,  and  she  listened,  or  pondered  on  her 
absent  son,  until  it  was  time  for  me  to  think 
of  returning. 

As  I  rode  along  the  road  beside  Kingston, 
the  old  trees  sighing  over  me  and  the  shadows 
gathering  over  pool  and  river  l  saw  Braudon 
just  riding  into  the  park.  The  clatter  of 
Diamond’s  hoofs  reached  his  ear,  and  he 
waited. 

“Oh,  Brandon,  I’ve  been  to  Nevil’s. 

“1  will  take  you  home,  and  protect  you 
from  highwaymen.  How  is  Mrs.  Verner  ?  I 
suppose  you  have  had  a  letter  from  Nevil '?” 

“She  has,”  I  returned;  “but  he  has  not 
written  to  me." 

“Isn’t  that  strange?’  What  does  Mi’s. 
Verner  say 

“  She  seemed  to  think  very  little  of  it,”  I 
said,  and  Brandon  looked  at  me  ;  then  an  ex¬ 
pression  too  sweet  for  gravity,  too  tender  for 
mirth — that  belonged  only  to  him — stole  over 
his  face. 

“Is  it  a  quarrel,  Kate,  my  dear  ?  Is  there 
a  ruffled  page  iuyour  love  story,  sister  mine  1” 

“Oh,  no  1  Nevil  and  I  have  never  quarrelled 
— I  love  him  too  dearly.  But  he  might  have 
written.” 

“  He  might,”  assented  Brandon  ;  “  but  many 
things  unforeseen  occur  to  prevent  letter¬ 
writing,  and  it  is  a  duty  we  are  apt  to  defer. 

“True  ;  but  I— had  I  been  away,  Brandon 
— I  would  have  made  time  to  write  to  him.” 

“  Then  he  doesn’t  like  writing,  and  may 
prefer  to  tell  you  verbally  whatever  he  has 
to  telL’’ 

Auut  Dorothy  awaited  me  with  a  letter,  and 
I  did  not  ask  whose  was  the  writing;  it  must 
be  Nevil’s,  aud  how  unjust  had  I  been!  I  tore 
open  the  envelope,  to  see  Edith’s  large,  bold 
characters,  two  words  in  a  line.  It  was  a 
very  short  letter,  and  the  only  news  it  gave 
me  was  that  “  next  week  I  shall  revisit  you. 
Till  then  adieu.” 

“  So  she  is  coming?”  cried  aunt,  delighted. 

I  would  be  glad. to  see  my  vivacious  cousin 
again.  Not  a  word  did  she  say  of  Cecil  Hays, 
her  letter  was  merely  to  prepare  us  for  her 
return. 

I  told  aunt  of  Nevil’s  letter  to  his  mother, 
affecting  to  think  lightly  of  his  not  having 
written  to  myself. 

“  Isn’t  it  rather  strange,  though!”  she 
asked.  “  Of  course  fashion  has  changed  since 
my  young  days,  and  ideas  are  different;  but 
I  would  have  thought  that  a  lover  should  not 
leave  the  one  he  loves  in  silence.  However, 
that  may  be  one  of  my  old-fashioned  notions; 
Nevil  must  know  modern  ways  better  than  1 
do.  It  may  be  the  new  school  of  courtship, 
but  somehow,  if  1  wore  young,  I  should  prefer 
the  old.” 

I  laughed,  but  Edith’s  face  was  perfectly 
serious.  She  wandered  to  another  subject, 
saying : 

“  i  visited  Dare,  and  saw  Edgar  Dana’s 
great  relatives.  How  angry  I  was  when  I  be¬ 
held  their  wealth  and  splendor,  and  thought 
of  that  poor  fellow  toiling  here  for  daily 
bread  ;  but  poverty  is  an  unpurdonable  crime. 
They  were  kind  onough  to  me  ;  but  the  thought 
struck  me  that,  il'  I  were  to  become  poor, 
they  would  treat  me  as  they  treuted  him,  so 
1  made  no  show  of  friendship. 

“  Speaking  of  Edgar  Dana”  I  said,  gravely, 
“  I  think  you  should  show  him  that  he  is  hop¬ 
ing  in  vain.  You  should  not  play  with  his 
love.” 

“  Cousin  mine,”  she  said,  with  the  calm, 
cleai'  gaze  peculiarly  her  own,  “  il  you  had 
ouly  one  rose  tree  in  your  garden,  you  would 
not  pull  it  up  because  you  w«re  not  permitted 
to  gather  the  flowers  ;  aud  when  I  have  one 
true  love  I  won’t  throw  it  away,  because  I 
may  not  return  it.” 

This  closed  the  conversation. 

How  swiftly  and  peacefully  did  the  sum- 
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mer  go  on  !  To  me  a  time  offexpectancy,  a 
pause  between  ebb  and  flow,  when  all  seemed 
stanling  still ;  and  1  waited  for  my  lover’s  re¬ 
turn,  and  nature,  in  the  Summer  hush,  seemed 
waiting  with  me. 

I  had  been  quite  prepared  for  Edith’s  re¬ 
marking  on  Nevil’s  silence,  but  it  was  some 
time  ere  she  did  so.  We  had  gone  back  to  our 
old  life.  Brandon  had  called,  but  he  did  not 
ask  if  I  had  heard  from  Nevil;  and  I  blessed 
him  for  his  thought  and  consideration,  for 
there  had  been  no  word,  no  letter,  from  my 
lover.  He  might  almost  have  been  lost  to  me, 
or  1  shut  out  from  the  world.  Mrs.  Verner 
had  sent  me  a  note,  saying  that  she  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  Nevil,  asking  him  to  return.  There 
had  been  no  letters,  and  she  was  getting* 
anxious. 

Every  day  I  waited  for  a  comment  from 
Edith  about  Nevil’s  silence,  and  at  last  it 
came. 

Kate,  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  me  laugh¬ 
ing  at  you  for  receiving  letters  from  Crich¬ 
ton.  Do  you  think  L  don’t  know  what  a  love- 
letter  is  ?  Why,  I  have  a  desk  full  upstairs!  ” 

“  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ”  I  said,  not  looking  up. 

“You  must  hide  the  letters,  or  I  should  see 
them.  I’ve  watched  the  postman  every  morn¬ 
ing,  but  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  the  treas¬ 
ures,  aud  I  was  rather  curious  as  to  how  he 
wrote.  Is  he  overwhelming  ?  ” 

“  I  really  cannot  tell  you.” 

“Does  he  write  often  ?” 

“He  has  not  written  at  all,”  I  said,  care¬ 
lessly. 

“Oh!  have  you  quarrelled  with  him  ? ” 

“  No,  I  have  not.” 

“He  really  does  not  write?  How  quietly 
you  take  it!  1  should  be  furious!  Have  you 
written  to  him  ?  ” 

“  Why-  should  I  ?  He  will  explain  when  he 
returns.  ” 

“When  he  returns,  if  I  were  you,  I  should 
tell  him  to  go  back  again!  If  it  were  not 
worth  his  while  to  write,  it  should  not  be 
worth  my  while  to  speak!  You  are  a  queer 
pair  of  lovers !  IIow  could  he  bear  to  tear 
himself  from  you  ?  What  took  him  away  ?  ” 

“  Business;  he  said  it  was  very  pressing.” 

‘  ‘  Business !  ”  cried  Edith.  * 1  Ha !  ha !  my  in¬ 
nocent  dear  !  ” 

“  Perhaps  you  can  explain  why  Nevil  went 
away  ?” 

“  1  could  if  I  would,  but  if  you  will  not  see, 
you  will  not  see.  What  says  our  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  counsellor,  Braudon 

“That  many  things  occur  to  prevent  letter¬ 
writing.” 

“  Well,  don’t  look  cross,  because  I  wont  say 
another  word  against  your  ‘  peerless  daisy 
flower-;  ’  let  him  rest  in  peace.  Oh,  me  !  1 
shall  be  getting  another  scolding  from  papa 
soon,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  King’s  Rest  and  its 
iueome  would  suit  me,  but  not  the  master, 
because  I  should  be  afraid  of  him.’ 

“  Why  ?”  I  asked,  quickly. 

“  He  would  not  give  me  my  own  way;  he 
would  insist  on  ’love,  honor  and  obey.’  I 
never  understood  him,  and  I  should  feel  as 
though  I  were  walking  in  a  river,  expecting 
every  moment  to  And  myself  out  of  my  depth; 

I  should  be  afraid,  too,  of  bis  flying  into 
passions,  for  once  roused,  he’d  be  dreadful.” 

“  Do  you  tbink  him  passionate  ?” 

“  Not  exactly  ;  he  is  of  the  class  who  turn 
white  and  cold,  not  hot  and  red,  with  anger, 
if  you  understand  the  distinction.  Ah  !  look 
who  comes  now  !” 

I  raised  my  head,  and  saw  Edgar  crossing 
the  lawn. 

“  A  few  words  of  good  news  for  you,  dearest 
Kate.  1  had  a  letter  from  Nevil,  and  he  will 
be  home  very  soon.  When  he  returns,  I  shall 
tell  him  that  I  have  sent  word  to  Lovel  House, 
that  he  will  call  at  once.  1  will  write  again.” 

Nevil  coming  home!  I  felt  that  my  life 
was  new  again,  and  the  time  of  waiting  less 
weary.  I  hastened  to  aunt  Dorothy,  and 
read  the  letter;  Edith  stared  at  me  until  I 
had  concluded,  then  resumed  her  reading 
without  a  word. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

NIGHT. 

Nevil  coming  home  at  last!  The  very  beauty 
of  summer  seemed  to  me  increased;  the  sky 
took  a  deeper  blue,  the  roses  a  richer  crimson ; 
there  was  a  new  note  in  the  bird’s  song,  and 
earth  was  glad  as  my  own  heart.  Edith  had 
not  said  anything  about  Nevil;  aunt  rejoiced 
with  me  in  her  own  kind  w  ay.  I  now  waited 
with  little  patience  for  Mrs.  Verner’s  second 
note,  but  I  had  not  to  wait  very  long. 

I  rushed  into  auut  Dorothy's  presence  with 
small  dignity,  waving  the  letter  triumphantly. 

“  Nevil  arrived  this  morning,  aud  this  will 
be  only  a  short  note,  as  I  am  writing  it  whilst 
he  is  downstairs.  1  told  him  that  he  must  go 
at  once  to  Lovel  House,  but  said  nothing  about 
his  not  having  written,  as  I  thought  1  had 
better  leave  that  to  you.  He  asked  if  I  had 
heard  from  you,  if  you  had  called,  aud  what 
you  had  said.  He  intends  to  call  to-morrow 
evening,  being  to-day  very  tired.  He  is  look¬ 
ing  remarkably  well. 

“ To-morrow  evening,  aunt,"  “I  said,  with 


the  quietness  of  great  joy.  “I  must  tell 
Edith.” 

Aud  I  went  in  search  of  my  cousin,  dis¬ 
covering  her  in  the  drawing-room,  with  all 
the  windows  open,  and  all  the  blinds  down — 
her  jilan  for  cooling  a  room. 

“  Nevil  will  be  here  to-morrow  evening,”  I 
said. 

“Dear  me!”  she  cried  pettishly.  “  I  was 
asleep  and  dreaming  that  1  was  married  to  a 
marquis,  I  am  sure  it  is  the  same  to  me  if  he 
never  comes.” 

“  I  am  sorry  I  disturbed  you,  for  after  the 
labor  of  this  morning,  writing  a  letter,  you 
must  be  exhausted. 

“  Don’t  be  ironical,  Gloiiana.  If  I  hadn’t 
the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world,  I  should  say 
something  cruel.  I  suppose  I  must  rejoice 
with  you  over  the  retm  n  of  Prince  Charm¬ 
ing;  consider  me  in  ecstasies.” 

I  slept  that  night  peacefully  and  tranquilly ; 
no  dream  of  pain  or  sorrow  clouded  my  rest; 
no  voice  whispered  through  my  slumber  in 
warning  and  preparation. 

Morning  came,  and  passed;  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Aunt  Dorothy  had  a  violent  headache, 
and  knowing  that  Nevil  would  excuse  her,  I 
persuaded  her  to  lie  dowu.  After  dinner  I 
dressed  myself  for  the  evening,  wishing  to  be 
fresh,  and  to  look  my  best. 

I  went  to  the  parlor,  to  wait  for  him,  and 
found  Edith  there.  The  sun  was  just  setting 
and  a  long  line  of  golden  light  touched  her 
dress,  its  pale  blue  tint  deepening  to  violet 
whore  a  crimson  glow  fell  on  it;  the  graceful, 
bending  head,  the  fair,  pure  cheek  and  delicate 
profile,  were  crowned  too  by  sunset  glories. 
She  looked  up  with  a  languid  smile  as  1  en¬ 
tered. 

“  Isn’t  it  tiresome  waiting  ?  1  wonder  what 
your  hero  will  have  to  say  for  himself.  He 
will  have  some  excellent  excuse,  but  if  you’ve 
a  spark  of  pride  you  will  not  let  him  off 
easily.” 

I  stood  by  the  window,  expecting  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  see  the  familiar  face.  The  whole 
house  was  silent.  I  could  hear  the  ticking  of 
the  little  timepiece,  even  the  low  sigh  of  wind 
sweeping  through  the  yew-trees;  and  I  wan¬ 
dered  into  a  reverie,  seeing  with  dreamy  eyes 
the  golden  light  fade  away,  and  deep  purple 
clouds  floating  in  a  sky  of  faintest  green  re¬ 
placed  the  rosy  glow.  Shadows  gathered  under 
the  trees,  and  a  lonely  star  sparkled  above 
their  solemn  clusters.  I  had  noticed  all  these 
changes,  but  did  not  think  how  time  was 
passing  Until  Edith,  yawning,  tossed  her  book 
aside. 

“  I  will  go  aud  see  aunt,”  said  I. 

W hen  I  entered  the  room  I  sat  down  by  the 
window  watching,  feeling  certain  that  Nevil 
would  come,  even  though  later  than  I  had  ex¬ 
pected. 

I  left  the  room  presently  and  lingered  by  the 
staircase- window  a  short  time.  As  soon  as  I 
entered  the  hall  I  saw  a  hat  aud  gloves  on 
the  table,  and  know  that  Nevil  had  come. 
In  the  quiet  room  upstairs  I  had  not  heard  his 
arrival. 

1  almost  ran  to  the  parlor,  prepared  to  bid 
him  welcome — prepared  for  the  loving  eyes, 
the  glance,  the  tender  words,  and  the  deal*  face 
lighted  with  smiles.  But  when  1  reached  the 
door,  I  stood  paralyzed. 

Nevil  stood  there  in  the  pale  light,  and  he 
clasped  Edith  in  his  armsl  His  head  was  bent 
over  her,  and  I  could  see  his  face  with  its 
beautiful  features,  but  hers  was  hidden. 
Neither  saw  me  looking  hi  from  the  shadows. 
I  heard  again  his  words  of  love,  but  not 
spoken  to  me — oh,  not  to  me! 

“  Edith,  my  own  bright  Edith!  I  loved  you 
all  along !  Dearest,  do  not  doubt  me !  A  love 
such  as  I  have  given  to  you  can  never  change! 
The  time  may  come  when  I  can  prove  its  fer¬ 
vor,  yes,  by  the  devotion  of  my  life!” 

There  was  a  pause  ere  I  heard  his  voice 
again. 

“  My  darling,  I  did  tell  her.  1  sent  her  a 
letter,  setting  her  free,  releasing  her  from  her 
promise.  1  never  loved  her — it  was  only  fancy 
—aud  I  can’t  help  despising  a  woman  who  is 
always  at  my  feet!  My  heart  has  found  its 
true  queen  at  last!” 

My  strength  came  back  to  me.  I  turned 
away,  and  fled  out  to  the  cool  night  air,  and 
threw  myself  on  the  ground  under  the  pro¬ 
tecting  boughs  of  a  tree,  for  1  fought  sorrow 
best  in  solitude.  Was  it  for  this  1  had  waited 
and  hoped!  Was  this  the  loug-looked-for  re¬ 
turn!  Oh,  it  was  haid— it  was  hard!  and  I 
clasped  my  hands  over  my  eyes,  feeling  that 
my  very  heart  was  broken.  I  did  not  think 
of  what  I  had  seen;  1  only  knew  that  1  had 
lost  him,  and  that  my  fairy  palace  lay  in 
ruins  at  my  feet.  IIow  had  I  deserved  it?  I 
had  loved  him  so  fondly ! 

I  leaned  against  the  tree,  feeling  that,  if  1 
tried  to  stand  alone,  1  should  fall.  Nevil  lost 
to  me !  Ho  has  never  loved  mo,  and  I  had 
been  deceived.  His  old  fond  words  returned, 
their  sweetness  mocking  me,  and  1  lifted  myr 
head  as  though  to  gaze  at  the  host  of  spectres 
rising  from  the  past.  It  was  a  bitter  waken¬ 
ing;  it  had  crushed  at  once  tho  sweet  light  of 
hope  and  love.  Better  that  I  had  died,  still 


believing  in  him,  not  knowing  my  delusion 

How  long  I  stood  there  I  could  not  tell;  it 
was  night — a  calm,  still  night;  but  peace  aud 
rest,  I  thought,  had  fled  from  me  forever.  I 
looked  at  the  house,  and  remembered  that  I 
had  my  part  to  play;  that  I  must  not  betray 
my  humiliation.  The  ring  still  glittered  on 
my  finger,  and  I  plucked  it  hastily  off,  tryiug 
to  compose  myself ;  but  a  voice,  a  step  on  the 
gravel,  aud  1  shrank  farther  into  the  shad¬ 
ows.  Nevil  was  going,  aud  Edith  stood  gaz¬ 
ing  out.  I  saw  him  look  back  and  wave  his 
hand;  I  heard  him  call  " Good  night,  again!’ 
and  then  he  passed,  a  smile  lingering  on  his 
face. 

I  longed  to  go  to  my  room,  but  it  was  too 
early  yet;  I  returned  to  the  house.  The  par¬ 
lor  was  still  without  light,  and  as  I  cast  a 
glance  towards  it  in  passing,  I  saw  Edith,  not 
standing  in  triumph  or  pride,  but  kneeling  on 
a  chair,  her  arm  curved  round  her  neck  as 
though  she  were  in  paiu.  I  could  not  speak  to 
her,  but  went  upstairs  to  auut  Dorothy’s  room, 
and  sat  there  with  a  book,  watching  how  the 
lines  melted  into  one,  until  auut  stirred  and 
spoke; 

“  Is  that  you,  Kate  ?” 

“  Yes,  it  is  I.  Are  you  better  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  quite.  Has  Nevil  been  yet  ?” 

“  He  has  been  and  gone.  Here  is  some  tea 
for  you.” 

Here  Edith  entered,  rather  pale,  but  other¬ 
wise  perfectly  unchanged.  After  speaking 
to  aunt  she  came  across  the  room  to  me.  I 
clasped  my  hands  so  tightly  that  the  ring  I 
always  wore,  and  which  had  been  my  mother’s, 
cut  into  my  Angel’s;  but  I  retained  my  com 
posure. 

“Nevil  has  been  here,  Kate,”  she  said,  with 
her  steady  gaze,  so  full,  so  piercing,  so  unfal¬ 
tering. 

“  I  know  that  he  has.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  come  down  to  see 
him  ?” 

“Did  he  ask  for  me,  Edith  ?” 

“  Strange  that  you  never  came  when  you 
had  watched  so  long  for  him.  Some  one  once 
told  me  that  I  was  a  splendid  actress,  but  you 
eclipse  me.” 

She  turned  away  as  she  spoke,  and  did  not 
again  address  me. 

I  was  glad  when  we  said  “.Good  night,”  aud 
I  could  go  to  my  room ;  there  ray  restrained 
grief  burst  forth,  and  I  knelt  in  the  darkness 
alone,  weeping  the  bitterest  tears  1  had  ever 
yet  shed. 

Hour  after  hour  I  heard  the  clocks  strike  ; 
and  at  last  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
sobbed  myself  to  sleep,  not  to  dream  of  Nevil, 
but  to  grope  in  darkness,  searching  for  some- 
tliing  I  had  lost,  though  what  I  could  not  tell, 
even  when  kind  voices  asked  me,  and  kind 
hands  would  have  aided  my  seurcb. 

I  woke  before  the  dawn,  aud  at  once  recol¬ 
lection  returned  ;  for  the  last  waking  thought 
is  generally  the  first  when  dreams  are  over. 
I  began  to  think  of  last  night,  to  recalL  what 
I  had  heard  :  “  I  sent  her  a  letter  whilst  I  was 
away,  setting  her  free.”  Was  this  true  or 
false  ?  No  such  letter  hail  I  received.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  had  written  it,  that  it  had  miscarried, 
and  that,  unconscious  of  the  change,  I  had  met 
him  first  with  word  and  look  of  love  !  My 
face  burned  at  the  thought.  Surely  Provi¬ 
dence  had  led  me  down  last  night  to  see  what 
I  had  seen  and  to  hear  those  words  ! 

I  thought  of  his  coldness,  and  bow  I  had 
borne  it,  with  scorn  for  Die  love-sick  girl  who 
bad  submitted  to  it  and  studied  his  caprices; 
who  had  tried  to  hold  him  when  lie  wus  trying 
to  break  loose,  who  had  wept  over  him  last 
night.  But  she  was  one  girl — 1  another;  and 
though  I  hail  lost  love  and  lover,  pride  was 
mine,  to  aid  me  to  bear  and  “  make  no  sign.” 
My  love  lay  in  its  grave,  and  I  could  smile 
upon  it  as  it  lay  dead,  uo  shadow’  of  regret, 
pity,  or  lingering  affection,  redeeming  the 
gloom  of  that  resting-place. 

Hearing  faint,  sounds  downstairs,  I  de¬ 
scended,  and  went  out  to  the  garden.  It  was 
early  morning.  The  sky  had  scarcely  a  cloud; 
on  every  blade  of  grass  drops  of  dew  were 
sparkling  aud  shimmering;  mid  the  roses 
.shook  the  diamond  spray  upon  me  as  1  passed. 
The  air  was  fresh  and  cool;  lights  and  shad¬ 
ows  flitted  across  the  lawn,  and  a  thought, 
joyous  as  the  morning,  born  of  its  sights  and 
sounds,  blent  with  its  fragrant  breath,  rushed 
through  my  mind.  I  was  free!  1  was  free  as 
the  very  sunlight  that  flooded  field  and  plain, 
as  the  lark  above  me,  as  the  birds  siuging  in 
the  trees!  The  golden  letter  of  love  was 
broken,  and  liberty  was  mine!  1  was  Kate 
Lovel  yet,  queen  of  myself,  not  bound  to  any 
man,  not  at  the  feet  of  any,  save  the  feet  of 
Him  who  gave  me  life;  and  the  thought 
chased  away  despondency  as  morning  had 
driven  uway  night.  I  gathered  the  wet  flow- 
ers;  1  even  kissed  the  rugged  bark  of  the  old 
tree  where  1  had  sobbed  last  night,  as  if  it 
were  a  friend  to  rejoice  w  ith  me! 

To  be  Continued. 
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This  is  a  work  full  of  livelyr  interest  for 
grown  folks  as  well  as  the  young.  Facts  of 
Oriental  history  which  one  could  learn  only 
by  much  research  are  here  related  in  a  most 
charming  manner.  It  is  full  of  cuts,  explain¬ 
ing  the  cities  and  people  of  the  East,  and  is 
in  every  way  a  grand  book  for  Christmas  or 
any  other  time. 
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with  and  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Cover  first  inside  and  out  with  a  layer  of 
cotton  batting,  then  cambric,  and  over  this 
put  silk  or  satin,  according  to  one’s  taste. 
Sew  a  large  silk  cord  around  edges  of  cover 
and  top  of  box,  or  what  is  much  prettier, 
make  a  pulling  one-and-a-half  inchin  width, 
sewing  it  on  so  that  half  of  the  puff  will  be 
on  the  inside.  This  can  be  done  easier  than 
one  might  think  for,  by  using  a  milliner’s 
needle.  To  cover  the  edge  of  this,  a  cord  can 
be  sewed  on,  or  chenille  trimming.  The  band 


boards  will  disappear.  There  are  scores  of 
little  conveniences  that  escape  the  notice  of 
most  men  and  of  some  women,  that  we  would 
procure  if  our  attention  were  called  to  their 
usefulness;  therefore  I  propose  that  these 
things  be  discussed  at  our  club  meetings,  believ¬ 
ing  that  they  are  just  as  important  as  is  tbe 
discussion  about  wind-mills,  mowing  ma¬ 
chines,  etc. 


been  lately  reported’  from  vinegar  that  had 
been  put  in  a  barrel  in  which  there  had  been 
linseed  oil.  Meat  is  almost  sure  to  spoil  when 
salted  in  wood  that  has  beeu  saturated  with 
certain  products.  A  whisky  barrel  makes  a 
good  pork  barrel.  A  barrel  in  which  there 
has  been  rancid  oil,  or  lard  should  be  avoided. 

Mary  W  ager- Fisher. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


OUR  HOMESTEAD, 


BY  PHOEBE  CARY 


Our  old  brown  homestead  reared  its  walls 
From  the  wayside  dust  aloof, 

Where  the  apple  bough  could  almost  cast 
Its  fruit  upon  the  roof  ; 

And  the  cherry  tree  so  near  It  grew, 

That  when  awake  I’ve  lain 
In  the  lonesome  nights,  I’ve  heard  the  limbs 
As  they  creaked  against  the  pane, 

And  those  orchard  trees— Oh,  those  orchard  trees 
I’ve  seen  my  little  brothers  rocked 
In  their  tops  by  the  summer  breeze. 

The  sweetbriar  under  the  window  sill, 

Which  the  early  birds  make  glad, 

And  the.  damask  rose  by  the  garden  fence, 

Were  all  the  Uuwers  we  hail. 

I’ve  looked  at.  many  a  flower  since  then— 
Exotics  rich  and  rare— 

That  to  other  eyes  were  lovelier, 

But  not  to  me  so  fair. 

For  those  roses  bright,  oh  !  those  roses  bright, 
I’ve  twined  them  in  my  sister’s  locks 
That  are  laid  in  the  dust  from  sight. 

We  had  a  well,  a  deep  old  well, 

Where  the  spring  was  never  dry, 

And  the  cool  drops  down  from  the  mossy 
stones 

Were  falling  constantly. 

And  there  never  was  water  half  so  sweet 
As  the  draught  which  filled  my  cup. 

Drawn  up  to  the  curb  by  the  rude  old  sweep, 
That  my  father’s  hand  set  up  ; 

And  that  deep  old  well,  oh  !  that  deep  old  well, 

I  remember  now  the  splashing  sound 
Of  the.  bucket  as  it  fell. 

Our  homestead  lmd  an  ample  hearth, 

Where  at  night  we  loved  to  meet ; 

Where  my  mother’s  voice  was  always  kind, 

And  her  smile  was  always  sweet ; 

And  there  I’ve  sat  oil  my  father’s  knee 
And  watched  Ids  thoughtful  brow, 

With  my  childish  hand  in  Ins  raven  hair— 

That  hair  is  silver  now  ! 

But  that  broad  hearth's  light,  oh !  that  broad 
hearth's  light, 

And  my  father's  look  and  my  mother’s  smile 
They  are  in  my  heart  to-night. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


A  COMPLAINT, 


POTATO  PUFF. 

Two  large  cups  of  cold,  mashed  potato, 
two  spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  two  well 
beaten  eggs,  a  cup  of  milk,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Mix  the  butter  with  the  potato  and  beat 
smooth.  Then  add  the  other  ingredients,  heat 
well,  put  into  a  deep  dish  and  brown  in  a 
quick  oven.  Serve  at  once. 

BROILED  POTATOES. 

These  are  a  favorite  supper  dish  with  my 
family,  and  I  give  the  recipe  for  those  who 
have  never  eaten  them,  hoping  they  will  try 
them.  Boil  potatoes  with  the  skins  on.  They 
should  be  cooked  through,  but  not  overdone, 
or  they  will  fall  in  pieces.  Peel  and  slice  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  dip  into  melted 
butter,  place  on  a  line  gridiron  over  a  clear 
fire  until  nicely  browned  underneath.  Then 
turn,  and  when  of  a  nice  color  put  into  a 
heated  dish,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
serve  hot. 

GRANDMOTHER  C.’S  POTATOES. 

Whenever  visiting  Grandmother  I  had 
alwflys  relished  her  potatoes  warmed  up  in 
milk.  I  had  often  tried  to  cook  them  at 
home,  as  I  supposed,  in  the  same  manner,  but 
had  not  succeeded.  Happening  in  the  kitchen 
while  she  was  preparing  them  I  found  why  I 
had  failed.  She  cut  them  into  rather  thick 
slices,  turned  them  into  the  frying-pan  and 
poured  over  some  hot  water  (enough  to  keep 
from  burning)  and  placed  over  the  fire  where 
they  would  boil  gently  for  a  few’  minutes, 
stirring  frequently  with  a  knife,  and  chopping 
the  pieces  a  little  each  time.  She  then  added 
milk,  a  generous  piece  of  butter  with  salt,  and 
cooked  slowly  15  or  20  minutes  longer,  stirring 
as  before.  The  potatoes  when  served  were  in 
dice-like  pieces  and  very  creamy.  The  water, 
she  said,  she  added  to  keep  them  from  burn¬ 
ing,  as  the  milk  would  have  scorched  before 
the  potatoes  had  become  creamy.  Mary  B. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


It  is  discouraging  to  look  over  the  maga¬ 
zines,  with  their  fine  illustrations  in  tbe  cause 
of  art,  science,  history  and  adventure,  and 
then  discover  how  little  there  is  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  every  day  life.  The  poems  are 
of  the  finest  fiber;  the  stories  are  love  tales  in 
which  the  working  man  or  woman  is  made  to 
play  a  subordinate  part;  the  “art”  is  too 
high  for  human  nature’s  daily  food.  Travels 
are  very  instructive,  but  are  wearisome  to 
those  who  know  they  can  never  afford  to  see 
the  places  mentioned,  and  searching  for 
crumbs  of  comfort  we  are  sure  to  find  them, 
if  at  all,  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the 
magazine.  Even  in  the  newspaper  there  is 
often  a  list  of  frivolous  items  labeled  “  For 
Women.”  Our  girls  are  told  by  the  reform¬ 
ers  that  they  must  attend  first  to  housekeep¬ 
ing,  and  all  other  things  will  be  added.  But 
is  the  reading  of  magazine  or  book  calculated 
to  inculcate  this  doctrine  ?  Far  from  it.  The 
heroine  sits  with  lily-white  hands  and  warbles 
“  Mother  kissed  me  in  my  dreams,”  or  paints 
impossible  decorations  on  pretty  china  that 
would  be  still  prettier  in  its  plain  purity;  but 
the  routine  of  housekeeping  has  no  charm  for 
her,  neither  can  we  wonder  when  in  the  new¬ 
est  novels  and  magazine  stories  the  heroine  is 
sure  to  be  rich,  or  too  refined  to  earn  her  own 
bread  and  butter. 

And  yet  everywhere  we  hear  complaint  of 
poor  and  incapable  help.  Ladies  when  meet¬ 
ing  are  sure  to  discuss  the  all-absorbing  topic, 
and  exhaust  it  without  solving  its  meanings. 
But  there  is  no  attempt  at  reform.  I  did  hear 
of  an  instance  in  one  home,  not  long  since, 
that  caused  these  very  thoughts.  A  young 
lady  returned  from  finishing  her  education  to 
find  her  mother  a  victim  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  flouted  by  tbe  cook  and  in  the 
power  of  the  house-maid.  She  persuaded  her 
father  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  both, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  younger  sister  and  one 
well-paid  servant,  instituted  a  new  order  of 
things.  Father  and  mother  rejoice  in  the  re¬ 
form.  The  one  servant  is  well  treated,  well 
paid,  and  has  all  necessary  privileges.  The 
house  is  now  a  home,  and  many  more  might 
become  so  but  for  the  pernicious  teaching  of 
the  popular  novel.  All  praise  to  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
ney,  who  gives  us  so  many  pictures— where 
Barbara  “made  things  pleasant  in  one  little 
place,”  as  she  folded  and  damped  down  the 
clothes;  and  to  Miss  Alcott,  who  taught  girls 
how  they  might  be  happy  while  practicing 
such  economy  as  to  make  oue  pair  of  gloves 
serve  two  pairs  of  hands.  Let  us  have  more 
of  such  teaching,  and  the  practical  part  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  homes. 


HANDKERCHIEF  BOX.— FIG.  17. 

is  an  embroidered  strip  of  canvas,  and  the 
design  here  given  is  just  the  one  to  use  for  it. 
Line  the  box  with  Marcelline  silk  or  a.  good 
quality  of  silesia.  Wheu  done,  it  will  give 
pleasure  to  the  maker  and  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  user. 


Domestic  C 


column} 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE 


NELSON  RITTER. 


USES  FOR  OLD  LACE  FLOUNCES, 


I  wish  to  suggest  to  Farmers’  Clubs  that 
they  set  apart  stated  meetings — say  once  a 
month  to  those  meeting  weekly — for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  household 
affairs,  and  invite  their  wives  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  these  discussions.  There  are 
many  more  conveniences  and  labor-saving  im¬ 
plements  adapted  to  the  housekeeper’s  use 
than  most  people  are  aware  of.  We  frequently 
read  articles  in  the  papers  complaining  that 
men  fail  to  furnish  their  wives  with  suitable 
tools  and  implements,  and  that  consequently 
women  are  having  a  severe  life  of  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  good  share  of  the  complaints 
against  husbands,  come  from  old  maids,  upon 
the  “sour  grape”  principle.  Many  are  ev idently 
written  by  men  who  thus  misrepresent 
women  for  some  purpose  best  known  to  them¬ 
selves. 

1  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  average  woman 
than  to  believe  that  she  wishes  to  parade  any 
faults  or  shortcomings  of  her  husband  before 
the  public,  however  heinous  his  faults  may  be. 

All  men  and  most  women  have  their  faults 
and  I  suppose  that  misunderstandings  aud 
differences  of  opinion  will  arise  in  all  famil¬ 
ies;  but  these  should  be  settled  and  arranged 
among  themselves,  and  should  never  be 
ventilated  in  the  columns  of  the  papers. 

According  to  my  observation,  men  are 


Tiie  lace  once  worn  on  shawls,  as  some  of  us 
remember,  was  two  row  s  deep.  As  this  shawl 
has  entirely  passed  out  of  style,  the  lace  can  be 
used  to  make  an  evening  dress  more  rich  and 
beautiful.  Above  the  pleating  of  silk  put  the 

lace  on  across  the  front,  plain;  then  commence 
at  the  sides  to  full  it,  and  do  so  ou  around  the 
entire  skirt.  A  puffing  of  silk  comes  next,  and 
above  that  again  the  lace  flounce,  put  on  the 
same  as  the  lower.  A  row  cm  tbe  edge  of  the 
basque  or  bodice  is  a  good  addition,  c,  a,  c. 


boiled  onions. 

Skin  and  wash,  put  on  to  boil,  and  after 
boiling  15  minutes  turn  off  the  water  and  add 
clear,  cold  water  and  let  boil  again.  Turn  off 
the  water  the  second  time  and  add  more  cold 
water  and  boil  until  tender.  This  will  make 
them  clear  and  mild  in  flavor.  When  tender 
pour  off  all  the  water;  dress  with  a  little 
cream,  salt  and  pepper.  Mrs.  Sargent. 


Mary  Wager-Fisher  says:  Young  people 
should  not  be  discouraged  al  lack  of  encour¬ 
agement.  Benjamin  West  said  that  his 
mother’s  kiss  made!  him  a  painter;  but  it  is 
said  of  the  great  English  painter,  Turner, 
that  his  father  never  praised  him  but  once  in 
his  life,  and  that  was  for  saving  a  halfpenny. 
The  instances  tire  few  and  far  between  of 
great  success  having  been  achieved  in  any 
way  but  through  the  heavy  and  difficult  path 
of  discouragement.  The  sort  of  people  w  ho 
require  the  sugar-plum  of  praise  at  every 
step  are  eomruoupluce  to  the  last  degree. 


CODFISH  ON  TOAST. 

Take  a  pint  of  shredded  codfish  that  has 
been  soaked  in  cold  water  long  enough  to 
freshen;  drain,  put  into  a  skillet  with  a  little 
cold  milk,  season  with  butter  and  pepper,  mix 
a  spoonful  of  flour  smooth  in  a  little  milk, 
add,  boil  up  and  turn  on  to  buttered  toast  on 
a  platter.  H.  e.  y. 


New  Year’s  Calls. — The  happy  custom  of 
making  New  Year’s  calls  has  been  more  gen¬ 
erally  practiced  this  year  than  it  has  beeu 
for  several  years  past.  What  is  pleasanter  or 
more  cheery  than  the  heurty  hand  shaking, 
indicative  of  good  wishes,  and  the  words  ac¬ 
companying  the  same, 

from  friends  whom  . _ 

many  of  us  see  only  on  y? "  W; ; ;  w  ;;  **■»>  j  w 
the  first  day  of  each 
It  is  the  star 


PRESERVING  ICE. 

In  the  Rural  “Hints,”  p.  835,  there  is  a 
good  suggestion  to  use  pillows  (which  are  ex- 


TO  PRESERVE  PORK  TENDERLOINS. 

Cut  the  meat  into  squares,  fry  until  well 
done,  press  the  pieces  into  hot  glass  cans, 
pour  boiling  lard  over 
the  ton.  aud  seal  the 

iS5  "jES  j  same  as  fruit. 

5.  .  aS.fjSTte  ’  a  PICKLED  CHICKEN. 

Boil  four  chickens 
until  very  tender,  re- 
gjot  move  bones  and  skin, 

pack  in  a  stone  pot,  and 
ftlagg  1  ^  §g  pour  over  three  pints 
of  cold  vinegar  and  a 
pint  of  the  liquor  the 
1  chicken  was  boiled  in. 
yHw*  wJuitfw  "U  Add  auy  spice  liked. 
J|||  It  will  be  ready  for  use 

lUI  «  |  Yjjijjgy  in  two  days. 

!  Farmer’s  Wife. 


year  ? 
day,  socially,  to  those 
w  ho  use  it  rightly,  aud 
we  hope  the  good  reso  - 
lutious  made  then  may 
reap  the  fullest  har¬ 
vest.  0.  A.  c. 


W e  give  our  lady  read¬ 
ers  a  cut  of  one  of  the 
most  showy  designs 
for  either  crewel  or 
worsted  work.  It  is 
shown  iu  the  full  size  of 
canvas  stitch  to  ena¬ 
ble  its  being  copied.  A 


CLAM  CHOWDER. 

Mrs.  John  IF.  Stone 
wishes  a  recipe  for  the 
above. 


very  pretty  effect  is 
made  by  using  shaded 

wool  for  the  figures,  with  two  shades  of  con-  | 
trusting  culors  for  the  lino  w  ork — blue  aud 
browu,  olive  greens  and  orange.  The  Ger¬ 
mantown  wools,  though  not  as  smooth  as  1 
zephyr,  retain  the  color,  after  washing,  much 
better;  and  as  there  is  considerable  labor  rep¬ 
resented  in  working  those  patterns,  it  is  well 
to  use  the  material  that  holds  the  color. 

Also  a  cut  of  a  box  that  can  be  easily 
made  to  look  handsome  aud  rich — a  gift 
suitable  for  our  best-beloved  friend.  Get  a 
box  made  10x8  inches,  of  very  thin  wood;  or 
cigar  boxes  of  the  larger  sizes  may  be  met 


DESIGN  FOR  CREWEL  OR  WO 

more  willing  to  buy  new  inventions  for  use  in 
the  house  than  their  wives  are.  There  is  a 
sameness  about  a  -woman’s  work  that  must  lie 
extremely  disagreeable,  and  she  should  have 
any  article  that  w  ill  iu  any  way  make  it 
lighter  and  more  pleasant. 

Take,  as  a  single  iustance,  the  scouring  of 
knives.  Suppose  20  minutes  each  day  are 
spent  in  this  useless  employment;  in  40  years 
they  will  amount  to  eight  months  of  this 
“  dimnition  grind.”  Let  the  husband  buy 
knives  of  solid  steel,  silver-plated,  costing 
about  $0  per  dozeu,  and  scouring-bricks  aud 


STKD  EMBROIDERY. — FIG.  18. 

cellent  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  always 
at  hand  as  well  as  convenient  in  form)  under 
and  over  the  covered  dish  in  which  ice  is 
placed  for  sick-room  use  during  nights.  One 
point  is  omitted— tbe  need  of  drainage  under 
the  ice  to  prevent  its  being  dissolved  by  its 
own  drip.  It  should  rest  on  a  perforated 
plate  like  that  of  a  soap  dish,  or  ou  some  equi¬ 
valent  support,  to  keep  it  dry.  w.  G.  w. 

CONCERNING  BARRELS.  . 

Be  careful  what  barrels  you  use  for  vinegar, 
pork,  beef,  etc.  A  case  of  lead  poisoning  has 


Ans.— Chop  50  clams, 
peel  and  slice  eight 
raw  potatoes,  mince  six  onions,  slice  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fat,  salt  pork,  slice  half  a  dozen 
tomatoes  (two  cupfuls  of  canned  tomatoes),  a 
pound  of  crackers  (butter  are  best)  rolled  fine, 
butter  and  seasoning  to  taste.  Put  pork  in 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle  and  try  out,  removing 
the  bits.  Partially  cook  the  minced  ouion  in 
this  fat,  then  turn  on  to  a  plate.  Put  the  in¬ 
gredients  into  the  kettle  in  layers,  season 
with  pepper,  salt  aud  bits  of  butter,  cover 
with  water  and  simmer  two  hours.  An  iron 
kettle  is  not  a  good  thing  to  make  the  chowder 
in,  as  it  is  apt  to  give  it  an  unpleasant  taste. 


'em 8  nf  llje  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Jan.  7,  1S8L 
Th3  tesl  iinouy  in  the  Guiteau  trial  was  con¬ 
cluded  on  We  In  »sday,  and  tho  court  ad¬ 
journed  until  to  day  to  give  tlie  lawyers 
for  tho  defence  time  to  prepare  tli  ir  law 
points  for  submission  before  the  making  of 
speeches  to  tbe  jury  logins.  Most  of  the  t>s- 
timony  offered  ly  Mr.  Sccville  on  Wednesday 
was  rul'd  out  by  Judge  Cox.  D) .  Beard,  of 
this  city,  was  called  to  the  stand  by  Mi.  Sco- 
ville,  w  ho  said  ho  wished  to  show  that  in  this 
doctor's  opinion  Guiteau  was  insane  on  July 
2,  but  the  Court  excluded  the  testimony.  Mr. 
Sco  ville  asked  permission  to  call  several  other 
witnes  <es,  of  whose  existence  he  had  learned 
sine  3  the  case  for  the  defence  wa  closed,  and 
whose  testimony  would  be  material  on  the 
subject  of  iusanity,  but  Judge  Cox  refused  to 
admit  the  testimony.  Now  the  end  of  the 
farcical  trial  is  in  view,  and  if  it  shall  be 
reached  next  week  the  public  will  be  grate¬ 
ful.  On  New  Year’s  Day'  Guiteau  held  a  re¬ 
ception  at  Ids  “  rooms  ”  in  jail,  and  about  300 
persons  flattered  bim  with  a  visit. 

Mr.  Scoville  has  received  a  bona  fide 
proposition  from  a  medical  gentleman  for  the 
body  of  Charles  J.  Guiteau.  This  gentleman 
(whose  name  Mr.  Scoville  declines  to  make 
public  at  present)  has  offered  to  pay  imme¬ 
diately  $1,000,  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
money,  on  condition  that  he  shall  have  the 
body  of  the  prisoner  as  soon  as  the  executi  on 
of  the  lasv  has  been  met,  to  dispose  of  ab¬ 
solutely  as  he  shall  see  fit.  He  also  agrees  to 
take  his  chances  of  waiting  one  month  or  20 
years  for  the  consummation  of  the  bargain  on 
Guiteau’s  part.  This  liberal  proposition  was 
submitted  to  Guiteau  on  Friday,  and  seemed  tG 
impress  him  quite  favorably.  After  reflect¬ 
ing  a  moment  he  suggested;  "‘1  think  I 
ought  to  bring  more  than  that.  Perhaps  some 
other  fellow  will  offer  $2,000.  Then  I  can  pay 
my  debts,  and  if  I  get  a  now  trial  that  miser¬ 
able  Corkhill  can’t  bring  on  a  iot  of  fellows 
just  to  swear  how  much  I  owe  them. ” 

Boston  has  contributed  about  $02,000  to  the 
Michigan  Relief  Fund.  New  York  has  given 
over  $144,0u0. 

The  Fifth  regiment,  n.  g.  s.  n.  y.,  was  dis¬ 
banded  on  the  0th  by  order  of  Adjutant  Gen 
eral  Townsend,  after  an  existence  of  43  years. 
There  is  a  deep  foeling  of  regret  and  indigna¬ 
tion  among  both  rank  and  file. 

Navigation  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Hudson 
River  has  closed  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
severe  frost,  and  the  river  between  Hudson 
and  Albany  is  frozen  over.  In  1300  the  river 
was  open  till  the  19th  of  January,  and  during 
the  last  100  years  navigation  has  continued 
later  than  December  only  eleven  times,  the 
latest  cessation  occurring  in  1601,  when  the 
river  became  unnavigable  about  the  3d  of 
February.  The  upper  portion  of  the  river 
generally  closes  in  December. 

Mr.  Vennor  has  predicted  that  the  first  week 
of  January  will  give  a  dip  of  10°  or  15°  be¬ 
low  zero  and  will  last  for  four  days.  After 
that  tune  the  weather  will  moderate  to  mild¬ 
ness,  and  from  snow  to  rain.  Two  other  cold 
dips,  with  mild  weather  intervening,  will 
probably  occur  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Iowa  has  21,596  teachers,  only  7,252  of  whom 
are  men.  Their  average  salary  is  $31.16  per 
month;  that  of  the  female  teachers  is  $20.26. 

Postmaster-General  James  retired  from  his 
position  on  the  4th  inst.  He  leaves  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Department  in  a  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 

The  annual  sale  of  pews  in  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  Tuesday  night,  realized 
$36,000,  a  decrease  of  $4,000. 

Friday  last  was  “  baugman’s  day.”  Martin 
Kenkowski,  who  murdered  Mina  Muller  in 
the  woods  at  Guttenberg  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  3  last,  went  to  his  death  on  the  gallows 
in  Jersey  City  protesting  his  innocence  with 
his  last  breath.  At  Marshall,  Mo.,  John  A. 
Phelps  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
Elijah  Keyton,  a  wealthy  farmer,  who 
lived  near  Brownsville,  in  Saline  county, 
on  the  night  of  April  23  last.  At  Elrni  a, 
N.  Y.,  tfie  banging  of  Joseph  Abbott, 
convicted  of  killing  George  Reed,  a  fellow 
prisoner  in  the  New  York  State  Reformato¬ 
ry,  in  that  city  on  April  10,  1660,  took  place. 
At  St.  Louis  two  murderers,  Joseph  Michael 
Kotovsky  and  Charles  Ellis — the  later  color¬ 
ed — were  hanged  in  jail,  the  former  for  the 
murder  of  Augusta  Simons,  October  8,  I678) 
and  the  latter  for  the  murder  of  Mack  San¬ 
ders;  and  at  Franklin,  La.,  Teneuce  Achille 
and  Sterling  Ben  (both  colored),  were  hanged 
for  the  murder  and  robbery  of  L.  Armaud  on 
the  night  of  July  3 1  last.  The  new  year  opens 
up  unusually  brisk  in  this  sort  of  business. 

Nearly  1,000  workmen  are  employed  on  the 
new  State  capitol  at  Albany,  N  Y,  The 
amount  expended  on  the  structure  last  year 
was  $1,190,000.  The  galleries  in  the  Senate 


chambers  have  been  altered, and  a  large  amount 
of  carving  has  been  done.  The  walls  on  the 
east  front  have  been  carried  up  and  are  now 
ready  for  the  iron  roof ;  and  the  northeast  pa¬ 
vilion  is  now  read,  for  roofing  and  the  iron 
girders  for  the  roof  of  the  front  center  are 
furnished  in  part.  The  legislature  and  State 
officers  are  accommodated  in  one  section  of 
the  building.  The  cost  of  the  entire  structure, 
when  finished,  will  be  about  $19,000,000. 
There  have  been  many  changes  and  good-sized 
jobs  ou  tbe  building  since  it  was  begun.  It 
has  been  a  “  bonanza  ”  for  somebody. 

About  3,000  bills  and  resolves  have  been 
introduced  into  Congress.  How  many  are 
useless,  and  how  few  will  ever  be  honored 
with  a  place  on  the  statute  books  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  has  offered  a 
resolution  in  Congress  reciting  the  fact  that 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  had  presented  the 
United  States  the  obelisk  known  as  “Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Needle,”  and  tendering  to  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Khedive  the  thanks  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  a  gift  which  only  the 
oldest  of  nations  could  make  and  the  young¬ 
est  could  most  highly  prize,  and  Mr.  Miller 
presented  one  urging  that  the  proceedings  of 
Congress  be  printed  in  newspaper  form 
weekly,  and  a  copy  thereof  supplied  free  to 
every  family  in  the  United  States. 

Five  shipwrecked  member?  of  tho  crew  of 
the  schooner  Bird,  of  Rockland,  Me.,  sustained 
life  by  cutting  the  throat  and  sucking  the 
blood  of  the  second  mate  after  his  deata. 
Two  others  also  died. 

On  the  4th  inst.  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
assembled  at  Albany,  but  owing  to  the  near¬ 
ly  equal  division  of  both  political  parties, 
the  “unpleasantness”  between  Tammany  and 
the  straighout  Democrats  has  prevented  the 
organization  of  the  Assembly  up  to  date. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Draper  the  scientist  and  au 
ther,  died  at  Hastings- on-the-Hudson  on  the 
4th  inst.,  aged  71  years. 

The  Mrs.  Garfield  fund  statement  is  a .  fol¬ 
lows: 

Total  amount  received  for  lids  fund  to  the 
present  date,  anil  paid  to  the  United  States 

Trust  Company . . . $301,891. 

Total  amount  paid  by  the  United  States 
Trust  Company  for  $311,000  United  States 
four  per  cent,  registered  bonds .  361,070  75 

Balance  of  cash  In  the  hands  of  the 
Dulled  States  trust  Company .  ..  $930.97 

The  total  amount  received  for  General  Gar¬ 
field’s  mother  and  paid  to  her,  is  $1,120.25. 

- *-*-» - - 

An  Almost  Magical  Effect. 

Report  of  a  Compound  Oxygen  patient:  “  I 
was  unable  to  digest  my  food  on  account  of 
Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  and 
Torpidity  of  the  Liver.  The  Treatment  had 
an  almost  magical  effect  from  the  first.  My 
improvement  in  strength,  appetite,  and  ability 
to  digest  my  food  was  indeed  wonderful,” 
Treatise  on  “Compound  Oxygen ” sent  free. 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Adv. 

■ - ♦  ■»- » - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Jan.  7,  1881. 

According  to  the  census  returns,  the  follow¬ 
ing  table,  compiled  by  Bradstreet’s,  shows  the 
wool  clip  of  1860,  by  number  of  fleeces,  pounds 
of  wool  and  average  weight  of  fleeces: — 


Alabama . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Dakota  . .  . . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois . 

indiaua . 

Iowa . . 

Kansas. . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Rhode  Island - 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming... . 

Totals . 


Number  of  Pounds  of 

Average 
weight  of 

fleeces . 

wool . 

fleeces. 

347, .VJS 

702,207 

2.19 

70,531 

313,093 

4 .09 

210,413 

537,368 

4.25 

4,152,349 

16,798,036 

4.04 

740,443 

3,197,391 

4.28 

59,279 

229,333 

3.86 

30,244 

157,025 

5.19 

21,907 

97,946 

4.45 

58,003 

160,645 

2.87 

527,589 

1,289,560 

2.4-1 

27,320 

127,149 

4.65 

1,037,073 

6,093,066 

0.87 

1,10.1,430 

0,167,019 

5.60 

455,359 

2,971,975 

6.52 

499,071 

2,355,892 

5.71 

1,000,209 

4,592,576 

4.59 

135,0:11 

406,678 

2.99 

505,918 

2,776,407 

4.90 

171,184 

850,(784 

4.96 

07,979 

299,089 

4.39 

2,189,38'J 

11,958,497 

5.41 

207,598 

1,352,124 

5.05 

287,094 

731,643 

2,56 

1,411,298 

7,813,924 

5.18 

184,277 

993,434 

5.40 

199,453 

1,282,656 

6.43 

133,095 

655,012 

4.89 

211,825 

1,060,589 

5.00 

117,020 

441,110 

3.76 

2,088,831 

4,019,188 

1 .92 

1, 715,180 

8,827,195 

5,14 

461,088 

917,756 

1.98 

4,902,480 

25,003,756 

5.10 

1,083,102 

5,718.521 

5.27 

1,770,598 

8,470,273 

4.76 

17,211 

65,080 

3.81 

118,889 

272,708 

2.29 

072,117 

1,917,268 

alss 

2,111,887 

6,928,129 

2.87 

288,121 

973,246 

4.17 

437,991 

2,548,216 

5.81 

497,289 

1,836,673 

3.69 

292,883. 

1,889,123 

4.74 

074,709 

2,681,444 

3.97 

1,336,807 

7,016,491 

5.24 

140,225 

691,650 

4.93 

35.190.860 

155,580,493 

4.42 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  news  are 
condensed  from  telegrams  received  here  from 
noon  yesterday  to  noon  to-day :  Boston, 
Mass.— A  very  firm  feeling  in  wool;  the  new 
year  opens  with  a  good  demand  at  full  prices. 
Sales  of  the  week  3, 000, UU0  pounds,  including 
large  lines  of  fine  fleeces  bought  to  arrive 
from  neighboring  markets.  X  and  XX  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  43@45c  with  an  upward 


prospects;  from  46@47c  now  asked  for  desir¬ 
able  lots.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  fleeces 
firm  at  42@45c.  No.  1  Ohio  and  Michigan 
have  sold  for  46(5. 48c.  Unwashed  fleeces  firm 
at  25@82>&'c  for  fine;  25@35c  for  medium  and 
17(«24c  for  lotv  and  coarse.  Combing  und 

delaine  scarce  and  firm  at  47@50c . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —The  high  cost  of  grain  will 
make  a  difference  of  10,000,000  gallons  in  the 
distillation  of  whisky  for  the  year  1882:  31,- 
000,000  gallons  were  distilled  iu  the  United 
States  during  1381.  Wool  market  quiet  but 

holders  are  firm . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Pork  packers  busy;  hogs 
steady  and  firm;  common  and  light,  $5@6.40; 
packing  and  butchers’,  $6.25(^0.62.  Wheat 

active  and  higher;  red  Winter,  $1.40 . 

Ch.cago  Ill. :  Grain  market  weak  and  unset¬ 
tled.  Receipts  of  breadstuffs  for  the  week, 
106,610  barrels  flour;  201,292  bushels  wheat; 
360,448  bushels  corn;  292,973  bushels  oats,  and 
272,442  bushels  barley.  In  I860  the  receipts  of 
grain  were  (count  j  tig  flour  in  bushels  of  grain) 
165,853,370  bushels,  and  in  1881  the  receipts 
were  151,017,047  bushels— a  falling  off  of  14,- 
838,323  bushels,  or  about  9  per  cent.  In  1880 
the  shipments  were  154,377, 115  bushels,  and  iu 
1881, 142,244,506  bushels— a  decrease  of  12,132,- 
607,  or  about  8  per  cent.  Receipts  of  hogs 
here  during  the  past  year  have  been  25  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1880,  though  the  prices  have 
been  better.  Tbis  is  due  to  the  vast  volume 
of  business  done  by  packers  in  the  Summer  of 
1680.  Iu  1881  the  receipts  of  live  stock  were 
1,497,994  cattle,  4S,97n  calves,  6,470,417  hogs, 
494,032  sheep,  aud  12,906  horses.  In  1880  the 
receipts  were  1,380,194  cattle,  7,049,476  hogs, 
335,228  sheep,  and  10,353  horses.  Of  the  hogs 
received  in  1881,  5,178,000  were  slaughtered 
here.  The  total  value  of  live  stock  handled 

in  Chicago  for  the  year  is  $192,500,000 . 

Louisville,  Ky.:  Leaf  tobicco  firm.  Last 
year’s  sales  were  07,408  hogsheads;  stock  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  4,882  hogsheads.  Cotton 
quiet  and  holders  indifferent;  buyers’  limits 

are  below  current  quotations . Detroit, 

Mich. :  The  soft  weather  last  month  checked 
travel  and  the  movement  of  produce,  causing 
a  scarcity  of  funds  in  the  interior.  Grain 
trade  small  and  entirely  speculative.  Esti¬ 
mates  show  that  only  9,100,000  bushels  of  the 
last  crop  of  Michigan,  wheat  have  gone  from 
first  hands  or  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  yield. 
The  receipts  of  wheat  here  were  12,887,642 
bushels  in  1880,  aud  10,007,630  bushels  in  1881, 
a  decrease  in  1881  of  2,S80,006  bushels,  or  over 

22  per  cent . Milwaukee,  Wis. :  The 

wheat  market  fairly  active,  with  a  slight  rise 
in  prices.  Flour  quiet,  but  firm.  Stocks  are 
reduced,  and  millers  having  contracted  ahead, 
but  little  increase  is  anticipated.  Provisions 
are  not  specially  active,  with  lower  prices  on 
certain  grades.  Of  tbe  six  chief  Western 
Lake  ports— Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Toledo, 
Detroit,  Cleveland  aud  Duluth — this  is  the 
only  one  iu  which  the  receipts  of  breadstuffs 
in  1881  exceeded  those  of  1880.  This  exception 
is  due  to  the  heavy  receipts  of  flour  during 
tbe  past  year,  which  raised  the  total  receipts 
of  wheat  (counting  flour  in  bushels)  to  34.811,- 
024  bushels,  or  3,761,490  bushels  more  than  iu 
1880.  The  grain  receipts  at  the  above  six 
ports  from  January  1,  1881,  to  December  10, 
(date  of  last  consolidated  report)  were  172,- 
238,755  bushels,  against  222,771,755  bushels  for 
the  same  time  in  1880.  The  shipments  from 
the  six  ports  in  1881  were  150,881,411  bushels, 
against  208,658,793  bushels  in  1880.  The  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  receipts  at  the  six  ports  was  50,532,- 
822  bushels,  or  over  22  per  cent.,  and  in  ship¬ 
ments  43,777 ,328  bushels,  or  23  per  cent.  At 
Montreal  the  grain  receipts  in  1880  were  19,- 
964,408  bushels,  and  in  1881  they  were  15,780,- 
894  bushels,  a  falling  off  of  4,177,514  bushels, 
or  nearly  22  per  cent.  The  shipments  from 
Montreal  in  1880  were  21,634,048  bushels,  aud 
14,094,826  bushels  in  1.881,  a  decrease  of  7,539,- 
223  bushels,  or  nearly  35  per  cent.  At  Toledo 
the  grain  receipts  (including  flour)  in  1880 
were  43,213,596  bushels,  and  in  1881  the  i’e- 
ceipts  were  30,319,681  bushels,  a  falling  off  in 
1881  of  12,898,915  bushels,  or  nearly  30  per 

cent. .... _ Minneapolis,  Minn. :  The  weather 

throughout  the  Northwest  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  except  as  to  lack  of  snow.  The  log¬ 
gers  report  about  two-thirds  of  full  work 
being  done.  Wheat  received  last  week  grades 
better  than  that  to  hand  during  the  preceding 
week,  Market  quiet,  however,  though  one- 
half  the  milling  capacity  is  idle  from  lack  of 

grain.  Plenty  money  in  the  country . 

San  Francisco,  Cal  :  Ocean  exports  of  pro¬ 
duce  for  December,  were  value  of  $7,348, 60U — 
the  largest  on  record.  Total  year’s  exports, 
$53,711,460;  previous  year’s,  $34,804,200.  Bar¬ 
ley  higher,  owing  to  prospect  of  a  dry  season. 

.  Baltimore,  Md.:  Demand  for  flour 

good;  receipts  ample.  A  good  inquiry  for 
Southern  wheat,  for  choice  grades  especially. 
Receipts  small  with  a  tendency  to  advanced 
prices.  An  active  demand  for  white  corn  for 
the  Southern  ports;  markets  for  Western  and 
Southern,  firm.  Oats  a  shade  firmer.  Cotton 
market  buoyant,  prices  about  12)a  points  high¬ 
er.  Provisions  firm,  with  an  advance  in  lard. 
Sirup  market  strong.  Stock  of  potatoes 


diminishing:  market  firmer . 

Norfolk,  Va. — Two  snow  storms  since  New 
Year’s  have  impeded  country  travel  and  pro¬ 
duce  movement.  Cotton  coming  in  slowly ; 

stock  on  hand  still  large . Wilmington, 

N.  C.— Weather  cold.  Cotton  firmer  and  in 
good  demand.  Provisions  aud  grain  steady 

. Nashville,  Tenn. — Cotton  market  quiet 

and  inactive.  Cattle  receipts  and  demand 
fair.  Hog  receipts  light  with  demand  equal 

to  supply . Winnipeg,  Manitoba. — W  eather 

very  mild  and  pleasant.  The  recent  raising 
of  the  snow  blockade  on  the  Canada  Pacific 
Railroad,  west,  has  allowed  the  marketing  of 
large  quantities  of  grain,  distributing  a  great 
deal  of  money  among  farmers. 

Hunters  may  fire  the  grass  on  the  Cherokee 
strip,  on  the  Kansas  line,  if  they  choose — but 

cattle  men  intend  to  hang  all  who  do  so . 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  claims  to  have  150,000 
sheep,  of  which  number  two- thirds  were  taken 
to  that  county  within  tho  last  six  months. . . . 

_ Texas  isa  big  State,  but  it  seems  that  some 

cattle  men  think  it  too  small  to  hold  both  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  therefore  they  make  the  coun¬ 
try  too  hot  for  sheep  owners,  by  burning  the 
grass  on  the  range.  The  number  of  cattle  in 

the  State  is  estimated  at  nearly  4,500,000 - 

_ Silk  culture  in  Louisiana  has  of  late  be¬ 
come  a  thriving  industry,  and  to-day  prom¬ 
ises  an  abundant  production.  The  mulberry 
trees  have  escaped  injury  by'  frost,  and  the 
silk  worms  are  increasing  in  quality  and  num¬ 
bers  handsomely . English  sparrows 

have  thriven  so  well  in  South  Australia  that 
now  a  Government  commission  recommends 
a  reward  for  their  eggs  or  heads. . . .  England’s 
25,000,000  of  people  consume  an  average  of 
20  pounds  each  of  cheese  annually;  the  50,000,- 
000  people  of  the  States  use  an  average  of 

only  5’  7  pounds  each  per  year . Twenty 

thousand  pounds  of  beef  were  lately  shipped 
from  San  Antonio,  in  tbe  refrigerator  cars  of 
the  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company, 
for  New  York,  thence  to  Paris,  France.  It  is 
the  first  shipment  of  the  kind  ever  made,  and, 
if  it  turns  out  well,  a  heavy  export  trade  in 
Texas  dressed  beef  is  expected . 


E.  L.  Loweree,  Esq.,  cashier  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Southern  Railroad,  says  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  was  cured  by  St.  Jacob’s  Oil  of  a 
stubborn  case  of  rheumatism,  which  wouldn’t 
yield  to  physicians’  treatment. — Brooklyn  Ea¬ 
gle. — A  dr. 


Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound 
has  rapidly  made  its  way  to  favor  among 
druggists,  who  have  observed  its  effects  on 
the  health  of  their  customers.  Send  to  Mrs. 
Lydia  E.  Pinkliam.  233  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  for  pamphlets. — Ado. 


Nature’s  Way. 

Nature  often  cures  disease,  but  when  she 
does,  it  is  always  by  expelling  iu  some  way  or 
other  the  cause.  Kidney-Wort  effectually 
aids  nature  in  doing  this,  and  this  is  w  hy  it 
performs  so  many  great  cures. — Sun. — Ado. 


The  People’#  World-wide  Verdict. 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine  has  been  sold  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  the  public  have  render¬ 
ed  the  verdict  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
Hair  Dressing  in  the  world. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  invariably 
acknowledged  the  purest  and  the  best. — Ado. 


CLijC  Utarkeis. 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS. 
Until  Saturday,  January  7. 


Boston. — Butter.  FaLI-made  choice  North¬ 
ern  creamery  at34(«  36c  per  lb.  do  fair  good,  28 
@32c.  per  lb  ;  Summer-made  creamery  at  25 @ 
30c.  per  lb  ;  dairy  lots  of  Franklin  county,  Vt., 

3 1  (it  33c.  per  pound  ;do  Fall  Vermont,  26@30c. 
per  lb  ;  do  Fall  New  York,  26@30c.pei*  lb; 
do  New  York  aud  Vermont  long  dail  ies,  23@ 
28c  per  lb  ;  do  common  to  fair,  18<*  22c.  per 
lb.  Western  choice  fresh  made  ut  37@40c. 
per  lb  ;  do  fair  to  good,  S8(ff  36e.  per  lb  ;  choice 
dairy’  packed,  25(g30.  per  lb  ;  do  common  to 
good,  18(a  22c.  per  lb  ;  do  fair  to  good,  18@ 
20c.  per  lb  ;  do  do  common.  10<a  17c  per  lb. 
Cheese. — Choice  Northern  factory  at  12@ 
13>a'c.  per  lb  ;  do  fair  to  good,  llfel2}£e.  per 
lb  ;  do  half  skim;  6(<t9c  per  lb  ;  do.  skim,  2(5 5c. 
per  lb  ;  choice  Western  factory,  12j7(c  13c. 
per  pound  ;  do  do  fair  to  good,  10(<U 2c.  per 
lb  ;  do  do  common,  5(t/8c  per  lb.  Worces¬ 
ter  county’  choice,  12(5 13c.  per  lb  ;  do  good, 
9(5: lie.  per  lb;  do  commou,  5(5 8c.  per  lb. 
Eggs. — Eastern  29c.  per  dozen.  New 
York  and  Vermont,  27(5 29c.  per  dozen; 
Canada,  27(5  28c,  per  doz  ;  Western,  25(5  27c. 
per  doz ;  P.  E.  Island,  27@28c.  per  doz ; 
Limed,  21(5  22c.  per  doz  :  held  stock,  nominal. 
Feed. — Shorts  $18.50(5  19.50  per  ton  ;  Fine 
Feed  at  $20(a  21  per  ton  ;  and  Middlings  range 
from  $22. 50(0(25  per  ton.  Hay  and  Straw.— 
Eastern  and  Northern  choice  coarse  hay  at 


Terms  for  1882 


good,  9@10c.;  creamery,  part  skims,  choice,  8J4@9c.; 
fair  to  good  7(q)8c  ;  ordinary,  5@6c.;  full,  Sgrlc. 

The  receipts  and  exports  of  cheese  since  May  1  (the 
beginning  of  the  trade  year)  compare  as  follows 

Receipts,  Exports, 

pkgs.  lbs. 

For  week  ending  Jan .  3. .,  20,464  1,685,198 

Same  week  1880 .  12,484  1,9-13,815 

Since  May  1, 1881 .  3.027,58-1  113,170,930 

Same  time  last  year .  2,134,417  101,001,129 

The  following  gives  the  stock  of  cheese  at  the  prin 
cipal  depots  January  1,  complied  by  the  Produce 
Exchange : — 

1883.  1881.  1890.  1879. 

Boxes.  Boxes.  Boxes.  Boxes. 

New  York....  288,308  211,191  194,758  896,407 

Liverpool ....  177,000  90,1*17  68,518  i.so.ouo 

London .  70,000  90,000  70,300  70,1100 

Totals _  180.308  400,198  828.508  646,4117 

Cotton.  -The  market  broke  badly  during  the  week; 
both  spot  11ml  futures  have  materially  declined  under 
the  assurance  of  a  much  larger  crop  than  has  been 
most  liberally  estimated  to  date.  I. urge  visible  sup¬ 
plies  at  the  ports  ami  heavy  receipts  here  strongly 
endorse  the  new  situation  of  the  market. 

cuuuk.nt  ratcKS  FOR  scot  cotton. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation  and  oil  cotton  In  store,  running  In  quality  not 
more  thau  half  a  grade  above  or  below  the  grade 
quoted. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  9  7-16  9  7-i6 

Strict  ordinary .  9  11-16  10  10 

Good  ordinary .  10Va  10  13-16  10  13  1H 

Strict  good  ordinary.......  10  15-16  1 1  ,'i  1 1  Vi 

Low  middling .  lljfi  11  11-16  11  11-16 

Strict  low  middling .  11%  11  15-18  11  15-10 

Middling .  11  18-16  12>ft  12W 

Good  Middling . ...12  3-16  12J*  12  *4 

Strict  good  middling . 12  7-16  1234  1254 

Middling  fair .  12  15-16  13}|  13k 

Fair...... .  13  11-16  14  14 

8TAINRP, 

Good  ordinary . .  ..  8  11  16  1  Low  Middling .  llj-lft 

Strict  good  ordinary  9  11  I6|  Middling .  114], 

The  close  of  the  market  was  officially  reported  as 
follows:  January,  1 1.7964 ll.Stle.;  February,  1 1.99<sil2c-; 
March,  '2  21c.;  April,  I2.4.'(ail2.4:ic,;  May,  1 2. 57c«  12.58c.; 
June,  12.70c.;  July,  I2.82vvl2  9.1c.;  August,  12.906«13.93<: , 
September,  12.31wiL3.33c.;  October,  ll.57®11.58c.;  No- 
vein  her,  11- 119611. 12e 

Market  closes  with  the  appearance  of  a  checked  de¬ 
cline. 

Dried  Fruits. — There  is  a  moderate  local  demand 
for  apples.  Beaches  quiet  Blackberries  scarce. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good.  l-Vi«>5}^c.;do.tlue 
to  choice,  6<«uJte;  fancy ,  Western,  crop  1881, 

ordinary,  ak  'sajie;  do,  choice  lots,  ficgitl^c;  Slate,  due 
cut,  iLdvWc, ;  do.  old,  quarters,  5V&6f.;  evaporated 
apples,  1881,  llotljc;  do.  choice  ring  cut,  I3@i4c, 
Beaches,  southern,  crop  of  19.81,  itka.JKc;  Carolina  do. 
good  10  fancy,  20<st230;  Ga.  do.  peeled,  20(iv21c;  evap¬ 
orated  peuehes,  peeled,  3.VA37c;  do.  impeded,  IfimU-c; 
unpeeled  poaches,  halves,  1881,  Stgiggic;  do.  quarters 
5Jl<$5&0.  Blums,  Southern,  14#  ll^c-;  state,  1  rp.e  1 7e. 
Cherries,  Southern,  j3,<620c.  Blackberries,  1881,  1244® 
13c.  Raspberries,  27(<i>2ac. 

Eaos.— Brittle  fresh  are  scarce,  and  not  offered  free¬ 
ly.  Sellers  tak--  advantage  of  the  lime  and  11s  well  of 
the  reduced  stock  of  limed  to  press  stored  or  held 
fresh  upon  the  market.  Many  buyers  can  use  such, 
but  a  wide  range  is  quoted. 

L,  1.,  X.  .1.  and  river,  V  doz.  31®33e.;  State  and  Ba. 
28<gi3Uu.;  Western,  choice,  fresh.  28e.;  do.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  line,  held.  25e«2f>o.;  Southern,  fresh,  27oji28c. ; 
Western,  Southern  and  Canadian,  poor  to  good.  5® 
24c.  limed,  State,  2,-ie.;  Canada  and  Western,  prime, 
22J^@23C.;  fair  to  good,  21®22c. 

Fuf.su  Futttrs.- Apples  arc  not  selling  steadily.  The 
shrinkage  has  been  so  serious  that  buyers  are  very 
cautious  and  will  not  agree  lo  concessions  for  doubt¬ 
ful  quality.  If  stock  continues  to  have  to  be  re¬ 
packed  very  high  rates  will  be  quoted  for  prime  red 
before  the  Winter  Is  over.  Lady  apples  lower;  their 
season  Is  virtually  over  Cranberries  llrm  for  idee, 
hard,  dark  trull.  Florida  oranges  are  showing  a 
better  class  of  picking,  but  prices  have  not  yet  ad¬ 
vanced.  Peanuts  llrm  ami  higher.  Bears  iu  lair  de¬ 
mand. 

Grapes,  State  Catawba,  V  to,6(.<i9c,;  Apples,  Spltzcn- 
berg,  b  bbl.  $3.50®  1.90;  Greening.  $3.0U®3.75;  Bald¬ 
win,  do.  $;i.0dfit3.50;  mixed  lots,  good  lo  prime,  42.7561} 
3.25;  ordinary  Sl.7fit-ii2.iN  I.  I.adv  apples,  cnolee,  l<  keg, 
$3.iKkgi5,rh;  fair  to  good.  2.UJ662.50;  Bears,  choice  vuri 
eties,  (‘  box,  $2»a3.5n  Crauoei  ries.  Cape  Cod,  Choice, 
$l3.0U2dl.UO;  good  v  bhl.  jdttUU®  1WW:. poor  to  fair  86,110 
(«>9.(X);  Jersey  fancy.  S'  crate,  83.90;  prime,  ?2.50\4>SJX); 
fair  to  good  82.5 1.<.2  75.  Granges,  Florida,  p  half  bbl. 
case.  S2oG;dn.  tj  bbl,  case,  $1.50(5)3. 75. 

Peanuts,  Vu,  hand-picked,  ♦  lb, 9®9t^c.;  f’y.  i 

extra  prime,  good  to  prime,  ,®7V‘-i 

Shelled,  4  qae,;  pecan  nuts,  lOby.pl'ig.  Hickory  nuts, 
State,  E  bush.,  81;  Western,  75e.«iSl. 

Flour,— The  high  grades  are  weaklsh,  especially 
when  lines  are  under  treaty.  For  jobbing  sales 
prices  are  extreme.  Exporters  are  giving  more  at 
tcntlon,  and  for  certain  brands,  particularly  sacks, 
which  are  scarce,  they  will  pay  close  to  sellers'  ask¬ 
ing. 

Git  UN.— Wheat  and  corn  have  had  considerable 
stimulation  In  business  through  low  railroad  freights, 
and  light  offerings  and  parcels  in  sight  caused  some 
competition  among  exporters.  Gats  active  in  sym¬ 
pathy. 

.Sales  on  the  spot  and  for  prompt  arrival  at  $1.19 
for  No.  1  red  delivered:  $1. 13!pal.  ir._.  lor  No.  2  do.  (new 
and  old  rale),  8i.39ta-l.39' i  lor  No.  li  red,  $1.2?g 1.2h>4 
for  No.  4  do,.  $1  28® M2!-*  for  ungraded  do.,  $Mik<>.- 
1.42  for  No.  1  white.  $1  8j(4i1,4q  tor  ungraded  do.,  $l.29!,i 
for  No.  2  New  York  Spring,  and  81.37  for  Green  Bay- 
Spring.  Indian  corn  was  firm,  but  rather  quiet. 
Sales  on  the  spot  at  ‘bailee,  for  No.  2  mixed  .new 
anti  old),  TUti'e.  for  steamer  do.,  69u(ii9!qc.  for  N  *.  3 
(lo.,  63)£{ji?le.  for  u agrftded  do.,  Tie.  for  New  York 
yellow.  Gats— No.  I  white,  52c.;  No.  2,  5P,jto  '.I  'p-  ;  No. 
3  do.,  -labjC.;  track  mixed,  60®32o.;  do.  white,  5w.(,i3e 

TIav  and  Straw.  The  market  for  hav  has  improved 
u  few  cents  mi  the  flue  retailing  sorts.  I'mler  grades 
are  plenty  auil  to  be  had  at  about  former  rates. 
Si  raw  steady 

Hay,  retail  quality,  tine,  P  ll*l  n>s.,  95e.<Mi$IJ»);  do., 
fair  to  good,  7S(9;9Ue.;  shipping  qua  I  ltd  .  BSonTOc.;  clover 
mixed,  (WJHIte.;  all  clover,  SSte.'Se.  Straw,  best  rye, 
7t  ®75c. ;  short  55<#6()e..;  oat  and  wheat,  4lkyif)0e. 

Hors.— Coble  advices  from  Loudon,  received  lately, 
do  not  seem  to  affect  this  market  a  great  (leal,  proba¬ 
bly  for  the  reason  that  the  advices  were  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  orders  to  buy.  Holders  are  not  anxious 
to  consign  goods  at  tills  season  of  the  year,  and,  hav 
lag  a  fair  supply  on  hand  for  their  home  trade, 
they  arc  buying  comparatively  little,  except 
when  a  bargain  Is  offered.  Still  tin*  market 
seems  somewhat  driller  than  It  was  a  week  ugo, 
though  the  bulk  of  business  Is  lit  grades  obtainable 
at  25c.  and  under 

New  York  State  crop  of  1881,  prime  to  choice,  25® 
80c.;  do.,  mediums,  22t.A24e.;  do.,  low  grades  13@20e.: 
crop  of  ISSO,  good  to  prime,  1866326.;  dc>.  low  to  fair, 
12(u'15c.:  crop  of  1879,  liUr  to  choice,  ltkgiOho  ;  old  olds, 
Twice.;  Eastern,  crop  of  1881,  fair  to  ohoscq,  S04626c.; 
Wisconsin,  do.,  2i'c,37e. 

BOtn.TRV  and  Game.-  The  poultry  market  is  ii>  bet 
ter  shape  than  at  our  last  report  ,  and  prime  dressed 
Is  in  good  demand,  while  the  rough  lots  arc  nearly 
OUI  of  the  way.  The  weather,  however.  Is  tickle,  and 
good  Judgment  should  be  used  iu  shipments.  At 
such  limes  It  Is  well  to  be  guided  by  trustworthy 
dealers. 

Dressed  turkeys,  choice  dry  picked  Bhlla.,  16c.; 
scalded  Jersey,  iSccIl'-o.,  do  State  and  Western,  !1(a, 
15c.;  poor  in  fair,  86/120.  Chickens,  fair,  satioe.; 
good  to  prime,  12(-t  16c.  l'hila.  dry  picked,  176619c. 
Fowls,  choice  uear-bv,  l36i)14e.;  prune,  P  Ih,  ll®l‘2e.; 
fair  to  good,  9(./d(k;.  Ducks,  choice.  16(5:1  Sc,;  do  fair  to 
good,  1166150.  Geese,  Ip, idle,  for  Western  and  State, 
and  12{,aile.  for  Philadelphia. 

Lire  poultry  has  sold  quite  well  for  the  Winter. 

Live  poultry— Spring  chickens,  choice.  V  it,  9g-IiV.; 
do  fall"  tu  good,  P  16,  8<„;9i-.  Fowls,  State  ami  Jersey , 
p  It,,  12(,//t3e.;  Western,  IhfeiU'je.;  roosters,  t<  It,,  6®8e.; 
turkeys,  12m, Lie.  for  Jersey  and  I’ennsyl vauia,  and  10 
(*120.  for  Western.  Ducks.  .State  and  Jersey,  p  pair. 
70(,*$lc,;  do  Western,  P  pair,  OUuoiSO.  Geese,  State  and 
Jersey,  P  pair,  sl.fjOeu2.90  do  VVesterh,  p  pair,  $1.00(5) 
1.25. 

Game  Is  In  good  demand,  the  absence  of  venison, 
now  outlawed,  helps  some.  Quail  aud  grouse  are 
selling  most  readily. 

Quail,  choice,  #  no/..  $2.UX,62.25  small  and  soft  do., 

5  1.5i)®l,75;  grouse,  prime  undrawn,  p  pair,  4h.cl.25; 

rawn,  75c.g$ l;  partridges,  State  and  choice. Western, 
P  pair,  8Uc.@$i,  Eastern  and  ordinary  Western, -lo<* 
60o.;  wild  ducks,  canvas-bock,  V  pair,  $3.50®3,25;  red- 
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@53c,  per  bushel ;  aud  No.  2  mixed  at  51  (a. 52c. 
per  bush.  Beans.— Northern  Pea,  $3. 35@3, 40 
per  bush  ;  do  do  New  York,  $3.30@$.35  per 
bushel  ;  do  do  common  to  good,  $3.50@3.00 
per  bushel ;  medium  choice  hand  picked,  $8.30 
@3.35  per  bushel  ;  do  choice  screeued,  $S.10@ 
3.35  per  bushel ;  do  common  to  good,  $‘2.50@ 
3.00  per  bushel ;  unproved  Yellow  Eyes,  $2.85 
@3.00  per  bushel  do  choice  flats,  $2.75@2.85 
per  bushel  ;do  common,  $2.  G0@2.70  per  bushel ; 
Red  Kidneys,  $2.75@2.‘J0  per  bushel. 

Chiuauo,  111.,  Wheat  active  and  firm;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring  $L.2?@$1.37&,  cash;  No.  3 
Chicago  Spring,  $1.15;  Rejected,  83c.  @  86c. 
Corn  moderately  active;  regular,  02)4.0. ;  fresh, 
63)4 c ,  cash;  Rejected,  00j8o.@00j!:£.  Oats 
quiet  and  weak  at  44)-iSe.,  cash.  Dressed 
Hogs  strong,  at  $7.35@s>7.50.  Pork  moder¬ 
ately  active,  at$17@$17.05,  cash  aud  Jan¬ 
uary  ;  $L7,15@$17.17>$  Feb.  Lard  moderately 
active,  at  $11.07A.j@$l  1.10,  cash.  Bulk-meats 
active;  Shoulders,  $6.10;  Short -Rib.  $8.00; 
Short  Clear,  $0.10.  Hogs  —  market  brisk, 
more  active  and  15c.  higher;  common  to  mix¬ 
ed,  $5.90© $0.30;  heavy  packing  and  shipping, 
$6.35@$0. 75;  light,  $6@$6,8a;  skips  and  culls, 
$4.40@6.35 ;  market  closed  firm ;  all  sold.  Cat¬ 
tle — good  active  demand;  firmer,  and  10c. 
higher;  no  extra  here;  ordinary  to  good  ex¬ 
port  Steers,  $6.15@$6  50;  good  to  choice  ship¬ 
ping,  $5.00@$0.10;  common  to  fair,  $4»40@ 
§5.25;  mixed  butchers’,  §2.50@$4.2o;  stackers 
and  feeders,  §3  @$4.40;  good  clearance  and 
market  closed  strong ;  milkers  and  springers 
plenty  and  weak,  at  §25@$00  for  common  to 
extra.  Sheep— market  sluggish,  weak,  and 
easier  ;  common  to  medium,  §3@$4;  good  to 
choice,  $4.40@$5,  extra,  §5.25@$5.75. 

St.  Louis. — Wheat  opened  lower,  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  closed  firm;  No.  2  red  fall,  $1.30 
cash;  No.  3  do.,$1.32;  No.  4  Jo.,  $1.21.  Corn 
higher,  but  slow,  at  07)4 c.,  cash.  Oats  higher 
at  45^8 c.,  cash.  Rye  higher  at ‘J0c.  bid.  Bar¬ 
ley  steady  at  80c.@$l.l0.  Pork  firmer; 
jobbing  at  §17.15,  cash.  Lard  nominally  l  ie. 
Cattle  market  firm,  with  u  fair  Demand; 
light  shipping  steers,  $4  50@5.25;  heavy, 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS 


Gall  on  or  write  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  dr  t  o 
Y  ork,  for  whatever  you  wont  of  the  above. 

Ar1/1r»4(ki.  WO  X*  |Q|  Waif*!* 


Wethersfield  Large  Bed  Onion  Seed, 

Early  Red  Globe  Onion  Seed, 

Southport  Red  Globe  Onion  Seed, 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Seed, 
White  Globe  Onion  Seed, 
CABBAGE  SEED, 

BEET  SEED. 

TUB  NIP  SEED. 

SEED  COBB, 
SEED  PEAS,  BEANS,  &c. 

Send  for  my  Catalogue,  just  published,  free  to  all. 
CHOICE  .SEEI4  POTATOES  of  all  the  best  new 
varieties.  Northern  grown  and  selected.  Address 

R.  D.  HAWLEY,  Seedsman, 

492  and  498  Main  Street.  Hartford.  Conn. 


i.nUed  frif  to  AllupplfcATit*,  rind  to  customers  without 
U.  It  contain*  five  Colored  pimp**,  ijiwj  ?npr»vin^s, 
ftiui  ful  I  rltfr-Lfipt  j.>ns.  prices  niu|  direetton*  for 
l  .  ’  i'  varieties  of  V.  ctl.il  '«  and  Etower  Seed*.  Plaat% 
st°u*-  invafnal'le  to  all.  Send  tone. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Q/\  SAMPLE  CARDS,  ALT.  New.  name  on  l"e.  Agts 
r  Outfit  *>.  •  \  It n  U  Oil  It  -  B'rmlneham.  r 


E V APO Bt A TI \ Cw  FRiJIT 

SENT  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tabl 
rncE  I  f.^-lda,  prices,  profits  aud  general  stal 
^  1 1  I  ties.  Am.  Drier  Go..  Ultambersburar, 


Steven’s  Improved 

FRENCH  BUHR 

Feed  Mill. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Jan.  7,  18f-2 

Bkeves— Total  since  Saturday,  l9,i>2<)  head  against 
8.350  head  for  the  eorresponillug  six  days < if  last  week. 
The  high  prices  current  since  last  Monday  have 
brought  forward  a  great  deal  of  rough  stock  from  the 
farms  and  dairies  In  this  State  and  New  Jersey,  and 
drovers  have  ordered  the  cattle  through  as  fast  as 
possible.  Yesterday  was  an  off- market  day.  but  some 
22  ear  loads  were  on  sale,  aud.  Including  export  cut- 
tie,  then-  Will  he  close  to  9*1  ear  loads  distributed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  market  places  today.  It  Is  said 
by  well-informed  dealers  tnat  there  are  not  enough 
cuttle  on  tin' road  or  bought  by  ICastoru  shippers  to 
break  this  market  before  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  the 
correctness  of  this  Statement  will  depend  largely  up¬ 
on  the  weather,  which  Is  now  warmer  and  rainy. 

Prices  for  fill  cattle  have  ruled  higher  throughout 
the  year  than  for  either  of  the  two  years  preceding, 
and  for  a  number  of  weeks  the  difference  was  equal 
fo  fully  41  v  moths,,  live  weight.  Occasional  gluts  of 
common  and  low-priced  cattle  have  carried  the  sver- 
a«e  of  rhf  w.-.-k  below  9Hfv.  ,  H>.  for  the  dressed 

wejght.  sinking  what  is  termed  "  the  offal,"  but  for 
thirty  five  weeks  the  average,  as  reported,  ranged 
from  lOcol tic.  *'  to. 

Swine.  Receipts  for  the  week,  24,571  head:  do.  last 
week,  28,861  (lo.  Advices  of  heavy  receipts  at 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  and  lower  prices  at  both 
those  distributing  points,  caused  a  weaker  feeling 
hove  to-day,  aud  dealers  give  7?gc.  as  an  outside  quo 
tation. 

Dressed  hogs,  city  heavy  to  light,  Sj^aiss^c.;  heavy  to 
light  lean  pigs,  !»lf,e. 

Exportations  of  cattle,  Sheep,  hogs,  dressed  beef, 
mutton  aud  fresh  pork  for  the  year  ended  December 
31  were  10,091  live  cattle,  9,187  live  sheep,  275  live  hogs. 
889,635  quarters  of  beer,  71.N-V7  carcasses  or  mutton  and 
16,131  dressed  hogs.  For  the  year  1.8su  the.  export  to¬ 
tals  were:  92,979  livecattle,  85.157  live  sheep,  4,751  live 
hogs,  311,269  quarters  ,.f  beef  81,910  carcasses  of  mut¬ 
ton  ami  14,513  dressed  lings. 

Sheep  and  Lames.  Receipts  for  the  week.  30,180 
head;  do.  last  week,  18,691  do.  Butchers  bought  about 
all  the  stock  that  was  on  sale  today  at  barely  steady 
prices  for  sheen  and  very  strong  figures  for  choice 
lambs.  And  while,  the  market  was  fair  for  the  selling 
Interest,  the  general  feeling  w  as  a  tritle  weak,  partic¬ 
ularly  toward  the  close.  We  have  had  nearly  12,000 
head  more  thau  last  week  and  the  weather  to-day 
Was  unfavorable  for  butchers.  Some  poor  ew  es  and 
and  cull  sheep  sold  down  to  Jfcpvele.  and  3 cars  of 
heavy  sheep  to  au  exporter  at  (-V-riOJ^c.,  but  general 
sales  of  sheep  were  at  4'^a£6.'4e.  for  common  to  good; 
and  of  very  common  to  choice  lambs  at  O'  w  T-V-  A 
car  datl  of  exceptionally  line  Canada  lambs  sold  at 
.>7.s:,is>8  ft  ion  |h — outside  figure  for  61  head. 

Much  Cows.  -The  trade  of  the  pasl  year  shows 
that  the  trade  hits  become  almost  exclusively  retail. 
Dairies  of  any  importance  in  this  neighborhood  get 
a  supply  from  the  West.  Range  of  prices  for  week 
$32((tti). 

Vf.aJ,  Cai.ves,— Ordinary  to  choice  milk  sold  at  the 
dose  at  7(a)  10c.  Grassers  aud  fed,46f  f)c.  Hog  dressed 
unsettled,  us  the  weather  is  soft  and  damp. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


Under  runner,  ide*d  spindles,  with 
Chilled  step,  wimple,  substantial. 
M  de  ot  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  fully  warranted.  Sizes 
from  16  in  to  24  in.  l'kf  cheapest- 
ana  fa  st  1‘artahl^  fiuhr  M id  made, 
send  tor  DeserlpMve  Circular  and 
Prices  to  \,  W.  STEVEYS  &  SON 

Auburn.  N  V. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Jan.  7,  1882. 

The  export  movement  of  domestic  produce  during 
the  past  week  was  about  equal  lo  the  general  average, 
the  total  being  $6,395,11X1. 

BEANS  AND  PkaR,— The  market.  Is  quiet,  but  best 
white  sorts  are  under  good  control,  very  fall  rates  are 
named  to  both  export  and  home  buyers.  The  yearly 
compilation  as  to  crops  indicates  no  surplus  and  deal¬ 
ers  expect  support  esperiulh  with  the  high  rule  of 
potatoes.  Given  peas  not  active  Southern  only  Urm 
through  scarcity . 

lit  anti  marrow,  prime,  $:!.‘i5(-t;;.W);  fair  to  good, 
$3.25043.45;  medium,  choice,  $3  3k«mVA;  fair  to  good, 
$3(3,4.15;  pen,  choice,  $3,256141. 3n;  fair  lo  good, $2.90(33.06; 
white  kidney, choice,  $1. 15(33.50;  lair  to  goiHl,8;l.AK<t3.J5: 
red  kidney ,  choice,  S2  85«r2.9J:  lair  to  good,  42.5lKru2.8n-. 
turtle  soup,  $1.75(9(1, 86:  German  in  bugs,  $vJ25(®2.75. 
Cal  I  f<  >  rnla  1,1  m  a,  SI.  Tficiii  l.  75. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  in  bills.,  $1.45(<yl.&Q:  green.  In 
bags,  sljiiyil.-iO;  Southern  b.  e.,  per  2-bU,  bag,  $(.40(91 
3.50. 

Bcttkr.— A  fair  demand  for  consumption  opens 
with  the  new  year,  mil  there  Is  not  t  he  Winter  snap 
to  trade  that  would  be  very  acceptable  after  the 
average  dullness  of  tile  mjaaOU.  The  run  Is  upon  fine 
and  bc-t  table  grades.  Under  qualities  are  quiet, 
and  as  the  huyer  18  now  on  a  more  Independent  side 
of  the  season  it  Is  not  likely  that  medium  goods  will 
Improve,  if  they  even  hold  present  named  rates.  At 
the  close  there  is  some  export  inquiry  tor  low  grades, 
but  wanted  at  very  easy  figures. 

Creamery ,  fancy,  special  brands, etc, ,-12<->l3c.; choice, 
40c.;  fair  to  good  eHgJUc.  Ordinary ,  28vi3oC.;  Stale  lialf- 
lirkliiiqbsfuney,  fresh. 33y;i-lc. ;  cholee,  ai<a-.l2<i.;  prime, 
25@l.0e.;  (oirtogiHid,  22<«24e.;  firkins,  cholee,  KOwilllc,; 
lair  lo  good.  2ks2-6(;  ordinary,  2*by23C.;  dairies,  entire 
choice, Ai, .  :2c.;  fair  to  good,  2a<i29c  ;Welah  lulls  cholee, 
32@;kk.-.;  fu|r  Ipgooil, 2fS'V31o.;  Western  Imitation  ernarn- 
ery,  25(.43fiC. ;  dairy  eiiolee,  8qGi82e.;  good  to  prime  8*k<4 
88c.;  ordinary  to  fair  I8<.(2  e. ;  Western  factory,  sneelul 
marks,  June  IMiilOc.;  general  run  do.  I't./.l Ic. ;  eholce, 
current  niuke,2l()<A5o.;  fair  to  good  do.ri.8l8c.; common 
butter,  12(9. 14c.;  roll  butter,  fine,  2-kv25e.;  ordinary, 
3L)(ai83e . 

Tin.  receipts  and  exports  of  butter  since  May  1  (the 
beginning  of  the  trade  year)  compare  as  follows; 

Receipts,  Exports, 
l’kgs.  Lbs. 

Forweek  ending  Jan.  3 .  16,049  44,015 

Same  week  18811. . . .  12,601  160  192 

Since  May  I,  1881 .  1,127,792  12,934,758 

Same  time  last  year .  1,053  180  229108,518 

The  official  oouut  of  stock  by-  the  Produce  Ex 
chadge  made  public  to-day  is  as  follows: 

Tubs  Fir- 

aud  pails,  kins. 

State  creamery.. .  4,809  1,893 

state  dairy .  16,619  1,341 

Western  creamery .  5,422  52 

Western  dairy .  8,510  53 

Western  factory  and  ladlo .  31,266  2,858 

Total .  66,154  9,209 

Total  number  of  packages  sent  last  year,  95,486. 

Cokes k. — The  market  opens  with  a  t'alrlv  wholo- 
Bome  tone,  and  though  prices  are  above  the  Views  of 
most  buyers,  the  position  and  amount  of  stocks  at 
leading  points  warrant  strong  views  at  present  fig 
urea.  The  home  trade  lias  made  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  to  stock  here. 

The  stock  at  London  is  (Yi.iXbCs/Tn.OOO  boxes;  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  27, U00  boxes;  ami  at  Chicago,  20,fiuma:25,uil0 
boxes. 

State  factory,  fancy,  124p3i:ic.:  choice,  12!-4@12Vftc.; 
prime,  11  >•(.(..  l2e.;  fair  to  good,  li)@UVgc.;  ordinary, 
9@94ic.;  Ohio,  Cheddar,  fine,  12(,jil2^c.;  fair  to  good, 
10@llc.;  flat,  best,  12@l2J-ac.;  prime,  l@)j®n^c.;  fair  to 


H  eea  yovir  SwtocH. 
with  the 

Waste  on  Your  farm. 

PRINOLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

BRICKS  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Limited 
BHILADEI.ru  I A  Pa. 


Frank  Wilson's  Pat.  will  grind  a 
peek  in  ui  minutes.  Price  $5.  Ill. 
Circulars  and  testimonials  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Address 

WILSON  BROS,  Sole  Mailuf’s 
Easton.  Pa. 


PROFESSOR 


?U0SPHATfc 


0 1  (V  PER  MONTH  AND  A  *2  OUTFIT  FREE, 
ijp.l  ‘  t '  »  Agents  w  mill'd  In  every  State  to  collect 
small  pictures  to  copy  and  enlarge  to  a  beautiful  Oil 
Painting.  Tli««  bigg  si  lliinuout.  PHOTOCOPY¬ 
ING  CO.  Address  (  HIIVKsTKII  A  1  11  , 

64  fiiifayrltr  Bluer,  New  York. 


E.  WlSNEIt-  THE  PATENTEE  OF  THK  TIGER 
It  A  ICE,  offers  for  sale 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Acid 
rbosp  hate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  ~>-'w- 

der. 

1  u  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  11  orgford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Ilumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R,  I. 


In  the  Golden  Northwest.  These  lands  are1  located  In 
liansom  county,  Dakota  Territory ,  on  the  line  of  the 
Fargo  aud  Southwestern  Branch  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  and  other  railroads  now  being  con¬ 
structed,  and  are  not  excelled  tor  the  production  of 
wheat  by  any  lands  iu  the  market  His  address  Is 
Lisbon.  Ransom  County, 

Nohthkrn  Dakota. 


fox  iljt  Bomtg. 


THE  LITTLE  BEGGAR'S  BUTTON-HOLE 
BOUQUET. 

’Xwas  on  a  bitter  winter’s  day, 

I  Haw  a  strange,  pathetic  sight ; 

The  streets  wore  gloomy,  cold  and  gray, 

The  air  with  falling  snow  was  white. 

A  little  ragged  beggar  child 
Went  running  through  the  cold  and  storm  ; 

Ho  looked  as  U  he  never  smiled, 

As  if  he  never  had  beeu  warm. 

Sudden,  ho  spied  beneath  his  feet 
A  faded  button  hole  bouquet : 

Trampled  and  wet  with  rain  and  sleet, 

Withered  and  worthless,  there  it  lay. 

Ho  bounded,  sel/.ed  ft  with  delight, 

Stood  still  and  shook  it  free  from  snow  ; 
into  his  coat  lie  pinned  it  tight — 

His  eyes  lit  up  with  sudden  glow. 

He  sauntered  on,  all  pleased  and  proud, 

His  face  transformed  in  every  line  ; 

And  lingered  that  the  hurrying  crowd 
Might  chance  to  sec  that  it  was  line. 

The  man  who  threw  the  flowers  away 
Never  one  half  sijeh  pleasure  had  ; 

’J’he  flower’s  best  work  was  done  that  day 
in  cheering  up  that,  beggar  lad. 

Ah  me,  too  often  we  forget, 

Happy  in  these  good  homes  of  ours, 

How  many  in  this  world  are  yet 
Glad  even  of  the  withered  flowers  ! 

—St.  Nicholas. 

-  • 

GATES  AJAR. 


BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 


“  Hattie,  Robinson  Crusoe  had  lots  of 
adventures  ’thout  expecting  them  and  here 
we  live  so  handy  in  the  wilderness,  why  don’t 
things  happen  to  us  ?” 

“  Why  don’t  they  f”  echoed  Hattie  regret¬ 
fully,  as  she  closed  the  book  of  their  favorite 
hero,  “  may  be  it’s  because  we  don’t  pray 
enough.  Sometimes,  you  know,  I  can’t  help 
getting  sleepy;  and  then  I  stop  short  like  the 
clock  when  it's  run  down.  Do  you  ever  run 
down,  Jimmy  ?” 

“1  f  y-e-s,  no,  mother  helps  me  along  when 
I’m  tired.  She  makes  me  repeat  the  words  af¬ 
ter  her.” 

“  Well,”  resumed  Hattie  in  self  vindication. 
“  1  always  finish  mine  the  next  morning 
That’s  better,  ’cause  it’s  fresher,  you  know.” 

Her  companion  made  no  reply.  His 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  with  his  eyes  looking 
faraway.  At  last  he  exclaimed  impatiently: 

“  1  waut  to  see  something  besides  woods.  I 
want  to  know  something  and  he  something  ! 
Why  can’t  I  go  like  these  fellows  in  books  and 
make  myself  somebody  i" 

“Because,”  replied  Hattie,  now  prudently 
endeavoring  to  restrain  his  ardor,  “  we  havn’t 
waited  long  enough.” 

Mother  suys:  “to  keep  young  folks  from 
going  wrong  they  are  conliued  in  the  land  of 
Wonder  and  Inquiry  till  they  are  old  enough 
Then  Providence  comes  along  and  unlocks  its 
first  gate  called  “  Opportunity  ”  which  leads 
to  the  second  gate  called  “  Success.” 

“  That,”  she  says,  “  only  the  wise  and  able 
can  enter.  The  third  gate,  called  *  Honor 1  is 
only  opened  to  the  loyal-hearted  and  beloved. 
The  fourth,  is  the  gate  oJ’  ‘  Glory  ’  closed  to 
all  but  the  mighty  and  deserving.  Last  comes 
the  gate  of  ‘  Immortality  ’  which  she  says 
can  only  be  reached  through,  pain  and  death 
and  stands  ajar  for  none  hut  God’s  beloved." 

Her  young  companion  was  silent.  A  strange 
spell  seemed  to  hold  that  rebellious  spirit  for  a 
moment  iu  control,  while  a  thousand  thoughts 
and  wishes  were  reflected  in  his  fiery  eyes. 

“  I’m  going  to  try  the  first  gate  then,  Hat¬ 
tie.  Mother  says,  ’.Nothing  ventured,  nothing 
won.’  I’ll  hannuer  away  at  it!  I’ll  burst  it!” 
he  exclaimed,  balling  Ins  brown  fist  deter¬ 
minedly,  “and  i'll  get  out!  ” 

Cousin  Hattie  shook  her  head  discouraging- 
ly,  and  later  on  she  shook  it  still  more,  when 
she  heard  that  Jimmy  had  really  forced  the 
gate  “  Opportunity,”  and  was  gone. 

But,  somehow,  Jimmy  never  saw  the  gate 
“Success.”  He  found  only  hard  labor  and  dis¬ 
appointment. 

When  he  made  the  contract  to  chop  the  hun¬ 
dred  cords  of  wood,  although  he  accomplished 
it  manfully,  he  thought  it  would  never  be  fin¬ 
ished. 

When  ho  boarded  a  vessel,  to  realize  his 
dearest  wish  of  becoming  a  sea-farer,  he  found 
its  Bailors  iu  squalor  and  drunkenness.  And 
when  he  boarded  another  it  was  a  brutal  cap¬ 
tain  who  broke  the  last  threads  of  that  dream. 

At  last,  after  a  long  experience  iu  driving 
mules  and  fighting  roughs  on  the  shores  of  the 
river,  they  brought  him  home  delirious  with 
fever. 

His  patient,  loving  mother  wratched  over 
him  through  all  the  anxious  days  that  he  lay 
between  life  and  death. 

When  he  had  entirely  recovered  from  his 
illness,  it  was  no  longer  “willful,  adventurous 
Jimmy,”  but  mother’s  obedient,  studious 
James  that  now  entered  the  gate  “Opportu¬ 
nity,”  now  held  ajar  by  kind  Providence.  i 


He  toiled  and  studied,  struggling  along  wit  a 
scanty  means,  but  keeping  the  goal  in  view' 
with  waking  eye;  and  the  right  path  under 
steady  feet — from  school  to  semin  ary,  from 
seminary  to  college,  from  college  to  the  portals 
of  well  merited  success. 

How  sw'eot  now  wms  the  contemplation  of 
the  trying  past  I  But  no  one  ever  paused  at 
the  portals  of  success.  Other  and  still  more 
glorious  gates  loomed  in  the  distance,  and 
many  duties  beckoned  onw'ard,  till  Honor’s 
gate  swung  wide  to  let  our  hero  seat  himself 
n  legislative  hulls. 

His  countrymen’s  watchful  eyes  were  on  him 
then.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he  advanced  with 
the  old  determination  of  will,  and  the  old 
true  heart  in  his  bosom. 

Slowly  but  surely  he  was  marching  up  the 
steeps  of  fame.  The  gates  of  Glory  stood  on 
its  summit.  He  did  not  think  of  drawing 
nigh.  But  the  great  portals  suddenly  swung 
wide  and  a  multitude  urged  him  to  enter. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  paused  in  con¬ 
templation,  Tlie  freely-offered  laurel  of  his 
nation  adorned  his  brow;  that  nation’s  weal  or 
woe  lay  in  his  hands. 

He  gazed  around  him — “  The  highest  upon 
earth  was  surely  reached.”  He  gazed  beyond, 
where  only  skies  met  his  view.  He  looked 
aloft — “  the  gate  of  Immortality  alone  illu¬ 
mines  heaven — one  more,  the  last,  through 
pain  and  death.” 

Then,  during  the  anxious  night-watch  of  a 
praying  nation,  the  last  and  highest  portal 
was  opened  wide  to  receive  the  earthly  van¬ 
quished,  the  heavenly  victor,  our  glorious 
chief  1 


NOTES.  . 


But  few  letters  have  beeu  received  as  yet 
for  the  next  Discussion.  If  you  can’t  write 
more  than  a  half  dozen  lines  on  the  subject, 
let’s  have  them.  Surely,  the  young  people 
are  the  ones  most  interested  in  the  question  as 
to  how  much  they  think  they  should  work  in 
their  younger  days. 


Will  Maude  Cullen  accept  many  thanks 
for  the  beautiful  Christmas  card. 


C.  W.  M.  asks  what  a  little  girl  can  do 
these  long  Winter  days  and  evenings.  O, 
there  are  many  things!  Besides  the  little 
home  duties  she  can  perform  for  her  parents, 
or  brothers  and  sisters,  she  should  begin  early 
to  improve  her  mind  by  reading  ami  by  mak¬ 
ing  inquiries  about  what  she  reads  if  she  does 
not  fully  understand  it.  The  skillful  use  of 
the  needle,  too,  is  a  great  accomplishment, 
and  there  is  no  better  time  to  learn  how  to 
use  it  than  when  seated  by  mother’s  side  on  a 
Winter’s  evening.  Winter  is  the  best  season 
to  study  the  subject  of  house  plants,  and  to 
learn  how  to  keep  them  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition;  in  connection  with  the  care  of  these, 
some  good  book  on  Dowel’s  may  be  read.  Did 
C.  W.  M.  ever  try  her  hand  at  baking  cakes 
or  bread,  or  cooking  vegetables  ?  If  not,  let 
her  do  so.  But  it  is  impossible  here  to  go  into 
details  I  imagine  the  mother  of  this  little 
girl  who  wants  “something  to  do  "can  help 
her.  It’s  a  good  sign,  though,  for  a  young 
person  to  wish  for  something  to  do;  it  shows  a 
spirit  of  industry  which  is  always  commend¬ 
able,  if  rightly  directed. 


In  another  column  “  Horticola,”  whose 
pseudonym  is  familiar  to  all  Rural  readers, 
asks  if  he  is  “  too  old  a  boy”  to  be  admitted 
to  our  Club.  Don’t  the  Cousins  think  we  bad 
better  make  an  exception  to  our  rule  and  en¬ 
roll  his  name?  I  do.  Sometimes  we  young¬ 
sters  need  a  watchful  eye  over  us,  and  more 
than  that,  we  can  enlist  his  services  in  our 
Discussions,  you  know.  That  suggestion 
about  “  Peanuts”  is  a  good  one,  and  I  wish  the 
cousins  to  be  thinking  it  over  and  getting  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  topic. 


The  next  Discussion  on  Working  on  the 
Farm  will  probably  take  place  next  week, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  very  interesting  and  of 
no  little  profit.  u.  m. 

-  - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — Your  “Notes”  con¬ 
cerning  the  next  Seed  Distribution,  iu  the 
Rural  of  Oct.,  15  have  just  come  to  my  no¬ 
tice,  and  I  hasten  to  send  in  my  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  the  agreement  to  comply  with  your 
requests.  If  I  am  too  late  1  shall  not  com¬ 
plain,  but  merely  say  that  I  am  attending 
school  here  and  have  not  had  time  to  even 
read  the  Rural.  The  seeds  of  the  Japan  Red 
Bud  which  I  received  last  Spring  were  duly 
planted  and  watered,  but  only  two  came  up. 
One  of  the  little  plants  died,  the  other  is  still 
living.  J  had  it.  in  a  pot,  in  the  earth,  but 
only  twoeameup,  but  when  cold  weather  came 
I  took  it  in  the  house.  If  1  had  done  my 
whole  duty  to  the  Children’s  Column  last 
Summer,  I  suppose  I  should  have  written  it 
an  account  of  my  flowers,  some  of  which 


were  very'  beautiful, and  noted  my'  great  success 
in  raising,  andruarketing,  my  strawberries, 
but  I  was  so  busy  it  almost  seemed  impossible. 
I  would  like  to  join  in  the  “Discussions,”  but 
cannot  at  present,  any  way. 

Hornellsvillo,  N.  Y.  S.  Jenny  Patten. 

[It  is’nt  too  late  to  tell  us  about  your  suc¬ 
cess  with  strawberries. — U.  M.] 


Uncle  Mark. — I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  Horticultural  Club.  My  boys  are  too 
young  to  write  but  wish  me  to  do  it  for  them, 
and  keep  their  names  still  as  members,  I  hope 
after  a  w  hile  to  help  as  well  as  he  helped. 
Ernest  says  he  has  raised  some  cotton  and 
popcorn  this  year  and  Hugh  has  helped.  Row' 
mauy  of  our  club  has  tried  the  silk-worm  ? 
My  boys  helped  me  tend  1000  eggs  this 
last  Spring  and  succeeded  in  learning  how  to 
do  it  right  well,  hut  I  let  all  my  cocoons  eat 
out  aud  the  eggs  all  hatched  out — and  1  was 
compelled  by  existing  circumstances  to  let 
them  die.  Will  all  who  have  tried  let  us 
hear  from  them  so  as  to  know  whether  it  will 
pay  or  not.  If  this  is  as  some  think  a  good 
business,  children  can  attend  to  it  with  an 
older  head  to  advise  them.  So  Uncle  Mark  you 
are  the  one  to  examine  and  report.  Have  a 
club  discussion  on  it.  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
on  the  subject.  We  of  the  South  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  Black  Mulberries  growing  in  the 
woods.  Mrs.  M,  S.  Miller. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark,— I  think  it  is  about 
time  to  be  writing  to  you  again.  I  wrote  a 
letter  last  Spring  but  never  saw  it  in  print. 
I  received  the  seeds  you  sent  me.  My  celery 
was  very  nice,  but  the  Japan  Red  Bud  did  not 
come  up.  The  seeds  that  you  sent  pa  did  very 
well,  considering  the  dry  w'eather.  1  know' 
this  letter  is  short  but  if  I  see  it  in  the 
Rural  perhaps  yrou  will  hear  from  me  again. 

Your  nephew,  William  A.  Ward. 

Scotia.  N.  Y. 

[My  young  friend  seems  to  think  that  he 
ought  not  to  write  unless  every  letter  he 
sends  appears  in  print.  I  would  very  gladly 
accept  every  letter  sent  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  we  havn’t;  space  to  print  them  all 
even  in  the  limits  of  the  year,  so  we  must 
give  preference  to  the  best.  Uur  Club  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  in  numbers  and  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  distribute  the  honors  of  appearing 
in  print  among  my  young  friends  all  of  whom 
1  wuut  to  please. — U.  M.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.—  I  am  seven  years  old 
to-day,  and  1  want  to  celebrate  luy  birthday 
by  joining  the  “  Horticultural  Club,”  if  you 
will  receive  me.  Last  Spring  I  told  my 
mother  I  would  take  care  of  her  flower  gar¬ 
den  for  her  this  Summer,  and  she  said  that  if 
I  took  good  care  of  it  1  might  have  all  the 
ground  I  wanted  to  plant  next  year.  My 
mother  says  1  did  mud)  better  than  she  ex¬ 
pected,  as  1  have  kept  the  weeds  out,  and  she 
did  not  have  to  help  me  any  except  on  11  ie 
“  yellow'  day,”  when  it  was  too  gloomy  to 
work  in  the  house.  I  am  going  to  try  to  boat 
my  big  brother  at  gardening — he  is  17  years 
old.  Your  nephew',  Fred  P,  S.  Bennett. 

[Glad  you  celebrated  vour  birthday  as  you 
did.  But  what  is  a  “yellow  day  ?”  I  have 
heard  of  Black  Friday  aud  Blue  Monday 
butuot  of  “yellow-day.”  u.  m  ] 


Uncle  Mark. — I  joined  the  Horticultural 
Club  about  tw  o  years  ago.  I  w-ould  like  to 
have  rnj'  name  put  on  the  new  list  if  I  am  not 
too  late.*  I  took  music  lessons  last  Summer 
and  with  what  else  I  have  to  do,  1  have  not 
had  much  time  for  gardening.  I  had  one 
nice  plant  of  Japan  Red  Bud.  Our  dianthus 
did  nicely  and  was  very  pretty.  I  planted  only 
a  part  of  my  Surprise  Muslunelon  last  year  ; 
only  one  plant  came  up  aud  that  was  acci¬ 
dentally  broken  off.  I  planted  the  rest  of 
the  seed  this  year  and  one  plant  came  aud 
had  several  melons  on  it.  They  were  not 
nearly  as  large  as  they  would  have  beeu  if  it 
had  not  been  so  dry.  Edith  A.  Hunt. 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


PUmltaneous, 

[New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times.] 

Th«  Way  of  (be  World. 

The  trite  saying  that  “  not  one-half  of  the 
world  knows  how  the  other  half  gets  along,” 
is  exemplified  in  innumerable  ways  and  in¬ 
stances.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ; 
for  as  the  w'orld  grows  older,  and,  we  trust 
bettor,  the  increasing  wants  engendered  by 
a  progressive  civilization  render  further  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  iudispensably  necessary,  even 
in  the  humbler  avocations  of  life.  It  is  a  fact, 
recognized  by  all  observing  men,  that  almost 
every  trade  or  pursuit  induces  some  special 
disorganization  of  the  system  characteristic 
of  such  avocation,  presenting  the  paradoxical 
result  of  a  man  killing  himself,  as  it  were,  to 
live.  Such  being  the  disagreeable  and  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  of  affairs  as  related  to 
human  effort,  it  is  very  obvious  that  any 
means  of  warding  off  the  very  undesirable 
consequences  referred  to,  must  be  a  source  of 
extreme  joy  and  satisfaction  to  the  toilers  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  of  vast  profit,  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  to  the  activity  and  industry  of  the 
world.  These  observations  were  suggested 
upon  recently  hearing  of  a  case  of  “  water 
rheumatism,”  so  called.  Any  type  of  this 
dreaded  disease  is  severe,  and  often  agonizing. 
Its  approach  is  sometimes  insidious,  but  more 
frequently,  however,  it  is  the  result  of  cold, 
aud  often  develops  in  a  few  hours  or  days  at 
most.  It  is  surprising  to  consider  how  many 
people  are  afflicted  with  it,  and  how  serious  a 
tax  upon  their  time  and  resources  it  is  in 
many  instances.  _  No  branch  of  industry 
seems  to  be  free  from  its  disastrous  influence, 
as  the  following  experience  related  by  Mr. 
George  Drake,  40  and  -1M  Oak  street,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  1ml.,  goes  to  show  :  “  I  am  now,  and 
have  been  employed  in  buggy -wasl ting  iu  a 
livery  stable  for  two  years.  My  calling  re¬ 
quires  me  to  be  in  the  water  for  hours  at  a 
time,  and  I  contracted  what  is  called,  in  our 
occupation,  water  rheumatism,  I  used  a 
dozen  different  remedies  without  any  benefit, 
and  was  getting  mightily  discouraged  when  I 
noticed  a  reference  in  a  local  paper  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  called  ’  St.  Jacobs  Oil’  I  thought  I  w'ould 
try  a  bottle,  aud  did  begin  its  use.  I  found 
it  gave  me  immediate  relief,  aud  after  em¬ 
ploying  four  bottles  of  the  Oil  I  am  entirely 
cuied.  1  have  personally  told  my  friends 
that  are  in  the  same  business,  and  they  all 
say  that  it  is  doing  the  same  for  them  that  it 
did  for  me.  The  complaint  l  speak  of  is  a 
very  severe  one.  When  I  began  the  use  of 
the  Oil  i  had  laid  off  from  w'ork  on  account 
of  the  pains  resulting  from  working  in  the 
w  ater.  I  w'ill  continue  to  use  the  Oil,  aud  I 
know  I  can  work  iu  water  by  its  use  all  the 
balance  of  my  Life  without  any  bad  results. 
This  experience  and  information  may  he  of 
service  to  others  working  iu  the  same  pursuit 
as  that  in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  L  cheer¬ 
fully  give  it  for  the  Leuefit  of  all  so  situated.” 
Wherever  there  are  horses  or  carriages  there 
must  he  an  abundant  use  of  water  ;  and  as  al¬ 
ready  shown,  one  of  the  results  of  constantly 
working  in  the  water  is  the  disease  called 
“water  rheumatism.”  It  is  certainly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  especial  congratulation  not  only  for 
these  workers,  but  for  all  workers — for  all 
maiikiud  really — that  such  an  efficacious  sub¬ 
stance  exists  us  the  Great  German  Remedy. 
Aud  we  also  have  positive  word  and  assur- 
rauce  from  old  and  experienced  horsemen 
that  Bt.  Jacobs  Oil  is  the  very  best  remedy 
ever  introduced  for  the  quick  relief  and  cure 
of  many  of  the  ailments  of  “man’s  best 
friend,”  the  horse.  Thus,  if  double  efficacy, 
so  to  speak,  constitute  an  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  an  article,  this  famous  substance 
is  most  certainly  entitled  to  full  considera¬ 
tion. 


AflEKITft  UfAMTCn  every  where  to  boii 

ft  U  C  IV  I  O  WHUICll  tho  best  Esmlly  Knit. 
uu«  Auiiuilne  ever  invented.  Will  Suit  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings.  witaHeel  aud  Toe  complete,  in  ao  minutes.  It 
WUJ  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy  work  tor  which 
there  ia  always  a  ready  market,  bond  for  circular 
and  terms  to  the  T'wuuiely  Knitting  Machine 
l!o,<  168  Xremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — 1  saw  in  a  late 
Rural  that  all  who  wished  to  join  the 
club  had  only  to  send  in  their  names,  so 
my  father  said  he  would  give  me  a  plot  of 
land  to  myself,  and  if  1  get  any  seeds  1  mean 
to  work  hard  and  try  to  raise  something 
worth  looking  at.  We  came  from  L&neanshire, 
England,  but  1  like  this  country  very  much. 
J  am  15  years  old  and  have  five  brothers 
and  two  sisters— I  am  the  oldest.  Your 
nephew.  Thomas  H.  Goode. 

Jamestown,  D.  T. 


New  Members  of  the  Club  for  Week 
Ending  Jan.  7. 


traveling  in  tins  country,  auy«  that  most  of  Hie  Horse 
and  C.itllC  Powders  sold  hem  are  worthless  tiash.  Ho 
fiaystlmt  Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  Immensely  valuable  Nothing  on  earth  will 
make  hens  luy  like  Sheridan’s  Conditiou  Powders.  Dose, 
oneteaspoonful  toqucnnitfood.  Sold  everywhere,  orsent 
by  mail  for  eight  Icdter  stamps  I.  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO., 
Hostou,  Mass  , formerly  lhugor  Mo. 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address  Halletl  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


A  Vinlof  from  Mother’s  Grave,”  &  4!)  other 
lOpulur  Smius,  words  and  music  entire,  all 
or  12c.  PATTEN  &  CO.,  i,  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y 


E.  S.  Rugh,  Lotta  M.  Porteus,  Fred.  Schel- 
lenger,  Harry  Westcott,  Quincy  McBride,  R. 
H.  Yates,  Charles  Pierce,  Irving  C.  Daily, 
Mary  Swindler,  John  Swindler,  Henry 
Swindler,  Myers  Van  Buren,  Ida  M.  Van 
Buren,  Mark  Dunlap,  Albert  Parsons,  Lula 
M.  Parsons. 


Cards.  Feather  *  Band  Series  «C„  luncy  case  10c. 
Samples  3c.  Empire  Card  Co..  Birmingham.  Ct. 


l"‘r  day  at  homo.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
IU  Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

LARGE  IIANDSO3IEC1IROM0  CARDS,  nam. 
on  10c.  New  A  ArtMic  Jcil^ui,acki)ow]tHlj*crl  bust  pack  sold. 
Album ofSaujplos  Stc.  E.W. Austin,  Eulr  Jluven,  Ct, 


■SAW.  M 


PERSONALS. 


IttimnatWflUS 


$eaT 


£t«rcfe  and  lottUtjj. 


Madame  Bernhardt  is  described  as  relating 
with  gi  i  at  vivacity  how,  at  Odessa,  the  Jews 
pelted  her  with  cucumbers  for  being  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  while  the  Christians  stoned  her  for  be¬ 
ing  a  J  ewess. 

Prince  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  brother  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  is  going  to  marry  a 
cousin  of  the  young  la  dy  who  will  be  Empress 
of  Germany  when  the  Emperor  William’s 
crown  descends  to  his  grandson. 

Japanese  Minister  Yoshida  and  his  retiring 
suite  exhibited  a  touching  bit  of  courtesy  on 
their  departure  from  Washington  the  other 
day.  As  each  passed  the  silver  star  which 
marks  the  spot  in  the  railway  station  where 
Garfield  fell,  he  paused,  uncovered  his  head, 
and  bowed  low. 

Mrs  Garfield  is  living  very  quietly  and  com¬ 
fortably  in  Cleveland.  When  her  sons  leave 
college  she  will  choose  between  Cleveland  and 
Washington  for  a  permanent  home.  The 
dead  President’s  mother  preserves  her  health, 
is  bright,  and  cheerful,  and  is  an  inveterate 
reader  of  books,  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Attorney- General  Brewster  was  one  of  tbe 
most  conspicuous  figures  at  tbe  President’s 
New  Year’s  reception.  His  fingers  sparkled 
with  jewels,  and  at  his  wrists  ho  wore  lace 
ruffles  of  fairy-like  texture.  His  is  not  a 
handsome  face  by  any  means,  having  been 
grievously  disfigured  by  lire  in  bis  early 
years. 

Ex-Gov.  R.  C.  McCormick  has  purchased 
16,000  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Colima, 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  and  is  going 
into  the  business  of  coffee  culture  on  a  large 
scale,  He  has  40,000  trees  in  bearing  now, 
and  expects  to  plant  12,000  per  year  for  four 
years  to  come,  In  order  to  encourage  this  in¬ 
dustry,  the  State  will  remit  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  all  duty  on  the  coifee  and  all  taxes 
on  the  laud  where  it  is  grown. 


publication's. 


MUSIC  BOOKS 
FOR  THE,  HOLIDAYS. 

Cluster  of  Song. 

A  new  collection  of  the  choicest  songs  of  imiday, 
both  stundmal  ami  popular,  by  the  best  authors.  With 
plauo  accompaniment.  Hoard  covers.  ;  Cloth, 
$-2,d0,  A  very  handsome  holiday  edition  In  cloth, 
gill, 

Sunday  Readings. 

Gems  of  Sacred  jtusic  (not  hymns)  arranged  In  an 
attractive,  tasteful  manner,  as  solos  for  the  piano¬ 
forte,  by  Albert  \V.  Derg,  front  the  best  ancient  and 
modern  masters.  Novel  In  design  and  useful  und  at¬ 
tractive  in  contents.  Price,  in  boards,  is,  1 ,50  ;  cloth 
$2.00. 

Little  Lays  tor  Lads  S  Lasses. 

An  iinli[uc  at,  d  charming  collection  of  lovely  songs 
for  children.  The  Words  and  Music  are  all  original, 
and  the  entire  contents  simple,  refined  and  child-lllce. 
By  Wade  Whipple.  Boards  75  cents;  cloth,  si. 

SJtT  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  mailed  ou  receipt 
of  price. 

Published  by  \VM.  A  l*OM>  A  CO.,  25  Union 
Square,  Nrtv  Y  ork  City. 


YOCAL  E 


C 


(SI. 00).  A  new  collection  of  three-part  songs  for  Fe¬ 
male  Voices.  By  W.  O.  Peukiss.  New  and  line  music; 
M2  octavo  pages.  Plano  accompaniment.  Valuable 
book  for  Seminaries  and  Female  Colleges.  Music  by 
Smart,  tlatton,  Cherubini,  Glover  uud  others. 


DParlter’w  Church  Compositions.  ($2.00.) 
By  J.  C.  U.  Pahkku.  of  the  best  uuality.  For  quar¬ 
tet  or  Chorus  Choirs. 


Tlio  OliD  1"K  are  In  constant  and  large 

J.  utv  lie  tr  ”|»vl  demand,  as  they  contain 
nearly  alt  the  popular  airs  of  the  day,  Semi  41.00 
and  receive  BY  RETURN  MAIL,  vocal  scores  of  “  Pa¬ 
tience,”  ••  Pirates,"  "  Sorcerer."  "  Muskeeters,"  or 
“Infanta's  Dolls."  Send  90cts.  for  "Olivette,"  "Mas¬ 
cot,"  or  "  Pinafore."  Or  send  50  els.  for  i nstru mental 
arrangement  of  “Mascot,"  "Olivette, 11  “Blllee  Tay¬ 
lor,”  ’•  Patience-”  and  “Pirates.” 


THE  HOLIDAY  MUSIC  BOOKS 

Of  DITSON  &  CO.,  are  standard  ami  valuable  through¬ 
out  tlm  year.  Every  lover  of  really  good  music 
should  possess  a  copy  of  IttilVTlES  OF  SACRED 
SONO  ($2,)  or  Norway  Music  Album  ($2.50. 

Send  $2.o.i  and  receive  for  a  whole  year,  the  weekly 
Musical  Kfccotii),  with  350  pages  of  musio  besides  ull 
the  uews. 

- -  — ■ 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Roston. 

C.  H.  DI  TSON  &  CO.,  313  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  E,  DITSON  &  CO.,  122$  Chestnut  St.  Pliila. 


CHEAP  NEWSPAPERS  &  MAGAZINES. 

Scud  (i  cents  for  Catalogue  of  3.U0U  Newspapers 
aud  .Magazines  at  Club  Kates.  I Agent*  H  anted. 

H.  A.  KENYON,  P  51.,  DwtogT,  Ili- 


'TKAdE 


[ErSkDl 


FOR 


Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago, 


y 


Backache,  Soreness  of  the  Chest,  Gout, 
Quinsy,  Sore  Throat,  Swellings  and 
Sprains,  Burns  and  Scalds, 
General  Bodily  Pains, 

Tooth,  Ear  and  Headache,  Frosted  Feet 
and  Ears,  and  all  other  Pains 
and  Aches. 


No  Preparation  on  earth  equals  St.  Jacobs  Oil.  as 
a  safe,  wire,  simple  and  cheap  External  Remedy. 
A  trial  entails  but  the  comparatively  trifling  outlay 
of  50  Cents,  and  every  one  suffering  with  pain 
can  have  cheap  and  positive  proof  of  its  claims. 
Directions  in  Eleven  Languages. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
MEDICINE. 


A.  VOGELER  &  CO,, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  If.  8.  A. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


THE  GREAT  CURE 

'  FOR 

RHEUMATISM 


Aa  it  is  for  all  diseases  of  the  KIDNEYS, 
LIVER  AND  BOWELS. 

It  demises  the  system  of  the  acrid  poison 
that  causes  the  dreadful  suffering  which 
only  the  victims  of  Rhiumatiam  can  realize. 

. .  THOUSANDS  OF  CASES 

M  of  the  worst  forms  of  this  terrible  disease 
have  been  quickly  relieved,  in  a  short  time 

PERFECTLY  CURED. 


KIDNEY- WORT 


has  had  wonderful  success,  and  an  immense  ^ 
sitla  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  In  hun¬ 
dreds  of  oa-iea  it  him  Cured  where  all  else  had 
failed.  It  Is  mild,  but  efficient,  t'F.ItTAIN 
IN  ITS  ACTION,  but  harmless  in  all  cases. 

tsTI  t  cleanses,  Strengthens  and  elves  New 
T.ttV  to  all  tho  important  organs  of  the  body. 
The  natural  action  of  tho  Kidneys  is  restored. 
Tho  Liver  Is  cloansed  of  all  disease,  and  the 
Bowels  move  freoly  and  healthfully.  In  this 
way  tho  worst  diseases  are  eradicated  from 
tho  system. 

As  it  has  been  proved  by  thousands  that 


KIDNEY- WORT 


i 0  the  most  eHectu&l  rtf  mod  y  for  cleansing:  the  1  ^ 
syHtom  of  all  morbid  oeeretioiifl.  It  should  be 
used  iu  every  household  fto  a 

SPRINC  MEDICINE. 

Always  cures  BILIOUSNESS,  CONSTIPA¬ 
TION,  FILES  and  all  FEMALE  Diseases. 

N  Is  put  up  in  Dry  Vegetable  Form,  In  till  caus, 
one  package  Of  which  makes  i  quarts  lm-d icinu. 

Also  In  Liquid  Form,  very  t’oueontrntcd  for 
the  convenience)  of  tlmqe  who  cannot  readily  pre¬ 
pare  it.  rt  act*  with  eipml  tjjlclmcy  tncUherform. 
GET  IT  OF  YOUR  DRUGGIST.  PIUCK,  $1.00 
..  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &Co.,  Prop’s, 

N  (Will  send  the  dry  post-paid. >  nt  HI  im;  i  on,  Vf. 


KIDNEY,- WORT 


1 


HOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED 
the  Author.  A  new  and  great 
Medical  Work,  warranted  the 
beet  and  cheapest,  iudieneueable 
to  every  man,  eutitied  “  Th®  Sci¬ 
ence  of  IJfe,  or  Holf-Fran  tvs 
tlon bound  lu  finest  French 
muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt.  BOO 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  en- 
,  gruvlugs,  126  prescriptions,  price 
PA,  /only  $1.25,  Bent,  by  mall;  tllus 
W/JV  tratnd  sample.  8  cents ;  snrul  now. 

Klf  THYSELF. 

4  Bnl finch  Ht„  Ronton. 


Uboicc  Poetical  Selections  for  Autograph 
OUU  Albums,  neatly  bound;  250  spicy  Motto 
Verses,  and  VJ,»  popular  Songs,  nil  for  I2cts., 
post-paid,  PATTEN  &  WADE,  13  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


we  will  send  The  Clover  Leaf,  nu  S-pftgu,  4S-colunm 
farmers'  paper,  full  of  valuable  Information  on  the 
oulturo  and  harvesting  of  CLOVER  for  SKEW. 
Say,  when  you  write,  where  you  saw  this  notice. 

Address  Bird  sell  Mlg.  Co..  South  Bend,  ind. 


CATARRH 


|  Bronchitis,  Aelliiun, 
and  Ucutm'HM  cured  at 
I  i/mirhnine.  Great iuiprove- 
•  incuts  made  lu  past  three 
years, and  wonderful  cure.,  after  others  failed.  Bud 
caaei  wanted.  IIO  tl  I  .  TREATMENT  ««r.t 
on  trial.  Scud  lor  circulars.  Ail v ire  FREE. 

3.  PIUCK  M  1 1.1. KR,  Al.  1).,  itlf.  Areli  Si.,  PluladiV.  Pa. 


$5  n  Day  made 
llWlIl 


\t  uiglmup  tu  r.  Its  Sullv  ul*|.5CL 
Domksitc  Sca  lk  Co..  Cincinnati  U 


Agents  wanted.  ,  . 

selling  our  MAY  llOLsCllOLD 
Alt  I  ICT.KHaml  FAMILY  Sl'ALIi. 


a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  True  A  Oo.  Augusta,  Me. 


CHEAP  FARMS! 

AND  NEAR  TO  MARKET. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  a  good  climate,  a  fertile 
soli,  four  thousand  miles  of  railway,  and  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  mileaof  lake  transportion,  convenient  markets, 
a  settled  society,  established  Institutions,  grout  anil 
diversified  Industries,  a.  libel  nl  free  school  system,  low 
taxes  and  practically  no  debt.  It  has  nlso  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  acrexof  unoccupied  lands,  suitable  for  almost 
every  variety  of  husbandry,  many  of  them  subject  to 
free  settlerneut)under  United  States  or  State  Home¬ 
stead  laws,  ami  all  of  them  for  sale  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  men  of  small  means. 

A  PAMPHLET,  Issued  under  authority  of  the  State, 
containing  a  map  of  Michigan,  sketches  of  Its  Indus¬ 
tries,  Agricultural  Productions,  anil  Institutions,  and 
descriptions  of  Its  Soil,  Climate,  Timber,  the  situation 
of  its  Unoccupied  Lauda,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  on  application  by  letter  addressed  to  the  OOM- 
M1SSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  DETROIT,  Michigan: 


(Lvees,  ^  hints,  &c. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 


Will  mail  FREE  their  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1SS2,  containing  a 
full  descriptive  Price-List  of 
Flower,  Field  ami  Garden 


SEEDS 


Bulbs,  Ornamental  Grasses, 
and  Immortelles,  Gladiolus, 
Lilies,  Koses,  Plants,  Garden 
Implements.  Beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated.  O  verlOOpages.  Address 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.  *  CHICAGO, ILL 

179-183  East  Main  St,  200-206  Randolph  St 


60 


FOR  ANA'  <\NE  OP  TIIE 
(Tinier  (‘olleetioio*  of  Host's,  ; 
ShrubM,  Grecaiioune  l’liints. 

Fruit.  Tree*,  (.rape  Vines,  Small 
I'm  its,  S«!rds,  Ac.  F  >t  example;  12 
choice  Roses,  si;  12  Tul:«ruses,  tjS 1 ;  12 
Carnations.  SI;  12  Gem  mums.  Si;  20 

l;  or  i  "  Sr 


uud  the  Cnoic-  |Y  0  M  C 
est  collection  of  U I  III  C, 


NEW  AND  RARE! 

Plants.  All  mailed  potinn* paid,  amt  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed,  A  Cn  tnlntpie  of  n haul  lOO  pages  FREE. 
2Stli  Year.  18  G-eenk'noes.  400  Arret. 

Tho  STORKS  A  HARRISON  00. ,  FaiUMvllla,  Lake  Co.  .Ohio 


The  People  have  Proclaimed 

The  Clydesdale 


The  King  of  Draft  Horses. 


POWELL  BROTHERS, 

SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA., 
l.nrgrat  und  lineal  colleefion  In  ilie  World 
of  <  lydradnle  Slnlliulla  Ihe  best  breed  ol 
Dralr  Horse*.  Also  an  Importation  of  the  choicest 
I'crclicrnti-NorniHii*  to  be  found.  Breeders  of 
Troitluu-Hred  Kondster-,  and  Importers  ami 
Breeders  of  Ilxlsirlu  and  Devon  Cattle.  Rare 
hufiriiliuil  Kt'celtence  ami  Chotce.it  IteUgree  our 
Spevialtie*,  at  same  rime  avoiding  up  I  tnals  whose 
constitutional  rigor,  energies,  and  stamina  have  been 
impaired  by  higli-fecding  aud  over-fattening.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Holstein,  Anpsor  Polled  Cattle, 

LINCOLN,  SHROPSHIRE 

and  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP, 
Shetland  Ponies  and  Clydesdale  Horses. 

The  undersigned  Importer  and  Breeder  of  the 
above  is  prepared  to  import  on  order,  through  his 
Agents,  Messrs.  C.  I.  A  K.  Bruce  (practical  stockmen), 
or  Scotland  amt  England.  ANIMALS  OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  BREEDS.  Terms  moderate. 

FKAINCIW  II.  liEI.PII, 

Greenhrnok  Stock  Farm.  Patterson,  N.  J. 
Office  17  <Sc  19  Broadway,  N.  . 


Imported.  Jerseys. 

For  sale  at  Reasonable  prices,  ;))  head  of  Imported 
Jersey-  Clows  and  Calves, 
of  all  ages,  registered  In  A.  J.  C.  C.  IL  Register,  of 
the  finest  breed  and  selected  stock.  Apply  to 
AARON  A.  DEGRAGW,  ,1K„  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


OCOTi  n  <  01.1. IK  l*UI’*  for  sale.  By  import- 
ed  Sir  Colin.  No  better  stock  In  tin-  country.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  E.  VOGLF.Ii,  Bothwell,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Our  Kctr  Catnlogne  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Farm  nn<l  Garden  Iniplcuicnts  Is  Free  to  all, 
and  we  guarantee  if  to  interest  even  one  who  plants  seeds  or  cultivates  the  soil.  It  is  a 
beunfilul  descriptive  work  of  IB  arums,  full  of  illustrations.  Wewant.  Market  Gnrdeners  and  Knot 
Growers  to  examine  closely  our  tine  Garden  Tools;  Farmers  who  value  Labor-Saving  Tools  to  study  out  our 
Combined  Horse  Hon,  Cultivator  andCoverer:  and  every  one  who  has  eveti  a  small  vegetable  garden  to  loam 
what  the  Firntlytliirdon  Plow  will  save  them.  8.  L.  ALLF.N  ,t  CO,  127  and  129  Catharine  Sr.,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


man  u fact d  kkks  of 

FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS 


Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Three  Spring  Wagous,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Buggies,  Phietons,  Sewlug  Machine  Wagons,  Kuckboards. 

Tho  MITCHELL  WAGON  is  Monarch  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  in  its  construction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  lu  the  world.  Tho  Spriug  Wagon  aud  Buggy  Department  is  entirely  sepa 
rate  from  tire  Farm  Wagon  shops.  Aud  for  the  manufacture  of  tills  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  unsnr 
passed.  Baud  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Price  List.  _  _  _ 

MITCHELL,  LEWIS  &  OO..  Ksdne,  WI». 


SONGS,  One  Cent  Each 

..  .  '  tat  Pi \l  .  Pl.-rt  narllnnt  ■  hfto  T  ana  A  mann>  IhA  TJ nsoa 


l  Baby  Mine. 

S  The  Old  Cabin  Homo. 

0  The  hlttlo  Ones  at  Heme, 
la  See  Thai  My  Grave’*  Kept  Greon. 
13  Grandfather's  Clock. 

18  Where  Wa>  Moae*  when  the  Light 
21  Sweet  By  and  By.  I  Went  Out. 

so  Whoa,  Kramiv.  (Maggie. 

33  When  yn«  and  I  were  Young 
3(1  When  1  Saw  Sweet  Nellie  Hum*. 
48  Take  tide  Letter  to  My  Methot. 

4'J  A  Model  Love  Lolfer,— comic 

63  Wife's  Commandments. — comic- 

64  llnahaml  »  t’animaildmenH. 

68  I, min  Old  l.og  Cabin  In  the  Lano. 
68  MarehlngThrongfi  floorgla- 
oo  Widow  lu  Uie  Cottage  by  me  Sea. 
«6  The  Minstrel  Boy. 

70  Take  Back  tho  Heart. 

72  Tho  Faded  Coat  of  XI 00,  [N ight. 
77  My  Old  Ken  lucky  Homo.  Good 
84  I'il  be  all  Smile*  to  Night  l.ovo. 

86  Listen  to  tho  Mocking  Bird. 

S3  Her  Bright  Smile  llauuts  Mo  SHII 
04  Sunday  Night  Whon  tho  Pal  let  ’* 
06  The  t.yiiay't  Warning.  IKull. 
ins  >Ti»  But  a  Little  Faded  h lower. 
70*  Tho  Girl  I  Left  Bolilnd  Mu. 

105  Little  Buttvreua. 

107  Carry  Mo  lU'-k  toOld  Virginity. 
JlJ  The  Old  Man'*  rti'Unk  Again. 

116  1  Am  Walling.  Kmio  Peer 

119  Take  Mo  Bark  to  Homo  A  Mother 


121  Kiss  Mo,  Kiss  Your  Darling. 

123  A  Flower  from  Mother'*  Grave. 

12*  The  Old  Log  Cabin  on  the  UllL 

130  Coming  Thro’  tho  Rye, 

131  it  list  W«,  Then.  Meet  ns  Strangers 
136  t  he  KUe  Behind  the  Door- 

130  I'll  Reuiouibur  You,  Love,  In  My 
(Travers. 

146  Yon  May  Look,  hut  Musn't  Touch, 
166  There  *  Always  a  Seat  la  the  Tar 
lor  for  You. 

US  I'ro  no  Mother  Now,  I'm  Weeping 

168  Matsu  8  In  do  Cold,  Cold  Ground 

169  Say  a  Kind  Word  Wlion  You  Cau. 
166  I  Cannot  Sine  the  Old  Songs. 
l6#N'oraa  O'Neal. 

161  Waiting.  My  Darting,  fnrThoa. 

169  Jennie  tha  Flnwor  of  KlUlare. 

170  I'm  Lonely  SlUto  My  Mother  Died 
i;S  Tenting  e»a  the  Old  Camp  Ground. 
i;«  Don't  Yon  Go,  Tommy,  Don't  Go. 
lao  WUJ1«,  Wo  have  Mlesed  You 

us  Over  tho  Hill*  to  in*  Poor  Honso. 
186  f.hjn'4  be  Angry  with  My,  Darling. 
Ivl  Flirtation  of  tho  Fun. 
lot  Why  did  She  Leave  Him  7  (other. 
196  Til  »n  Hast  Lent  nod  to  l.ovo  An 
•joa  There'*  Nona  Uko  a  Mother. 

304  You  Wore  F»l«e,  hoi  I'll  Forgive. 
709  Whinner  Softly,  Mother'*  Dying. 
IU  Will  Van  Love  Mo,  Whom  1  tu  Old. 
asn  Annlo  Laurlo. 

222  Sherman's  March  to  tho  Sen. 

22*  Come.  Birdlo,  Como, 


228  Lnvo  Among  tha  Rosas. 

332  Old  Arm  Clialr  too  sung  by  Barry.) 
2.19  The  Sailor's  Grave,  (lu  the  Garden 

242  Farmer’s  Daughter  7  or  Chickens 

243  Oh  I  Do  in  Guide  u  Slippers. 

946  Poor,  but  a  Gentleman  Still. 

249  NVhodv’a  Darling  but  Mine. 

2Jt  PutMj  Little  Shoes  Away. 

252  DnrUng  Nellie  Gray. 

456  Little  Brown  Jug. 

«0  Ben  II  , IL 

75T  Good-Rye  fiwcethoart. 

260  Sadie  Ray. 

910  Tim  Fmlgan’s  Wake. 

*73  Thw  II G t  My  Father  Woro. 

276  1’voOnly  Been  Down  to  tha  Club; 

277  KUs  Me  Again. 

2:9  Tho  V  acunt  Chair. 

280  Tho  Sweet  Sunny  South 
2t»  Como  Homo  Father. 

93*  Little  Maggie  May. 

286  Mully  Bawo. 

2sa  Hally  In  OUr  Ally. 

200  Foot  Old  Ned. 

293  Man  tn  tho  Moon  la  Looking. 

2o5  Broken  Down. 

300  My  Lltilo  One'*  Waiting  fur  Me. 
801  I’ll  Go  llaelc  to  my  G1J  Love  Again 
•M>s  Tlit>  Bulelior  Buy. 

»i>5  1  re  Gwinn  Back  to  Dixie 
308  Where  la  My  Boy  To-Night. 

310  Tho  Five  Cent  Shavo. 

■HO  Llugor.  Not  Darling. 
i.26  Daoclug  lu  the  Sunlight. 


120  Como,  Sit  by  My  Side,  Darting 

Wo  will  send  by  mall,  post-paid,  any  ten  of  tnososongs  for  |  O  cents  ;  any  twenty-five  snngs  for  15  cents;  any 
Fifty  for  25  cents.  Or  wo  wUI  send  all  tho  above  one  hundred  songs,  post-paid  for  40  cents.  Remember,  we  will 
not  send  less  than  ten  songs.  Order  songs  by  m  ubkrs  only.  Send  one  or  three  cont  postage  stamps.  Valuable 

Catalogue  Fro*.  Mention  this  paper.  WORLD  MANUF’C  CO.,  (22  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


8 


“  When  I  look  at  the  quackery  and  spec- 
iosity  of  the  times,  I  determine  to  cast  all 
tolerance  to  the  winds,”  said  Carlyle  in  a  con¬ 
versation  j  ust  reported.  *  ‘My  dear  fellow,”  said 
Sterling  slyly,  “  I  had  no  idea  you  had  any  to 
cast.” 

Friendship:  In  the  forenoon  of  life  a  man 
has  au  idea  that  it  would  take  a  mighty  big 
church  to  hold  his  friends,  if  they  should  all 
be  drawn  to  the  same  sanctuary  at  the  same 
time.  But  ere  the  deutist  put  in  his  second 
set  of  teeth  he  has  about  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  one  of  the  short  pews  near  the  stove 
would  not  be  crowded  if  they  should  all  sit 
down  together  to  warm  their  feet. 


Is  an  elegant  Book  of  150  pages,  a  colored  Frontls 
piece  of  Flowers,  and  more  t hurt.  10X1  Illustrations 
of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables  and 
Directions  for  Growing.  1 1  is  handsome  enough  for 
the  Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  your 
name  and  Post  Office  address,  with  10  Cents,  and  I 
wlUseud  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This  Is  not  a 
quarter  or  its  cost.  It  Is  printed  in  both  English  and 
Gorman.  II  you  afterward  order  seeds  deduct  the  10 

C  VICK'S  KEEPS  are  the  BEST  IN  THE  WOKI.D.  The 
Floral  Guule  will  tell  you  how  to  gel  and  growthem. 

\  Ink's  Flower  and  Vegetable.  Garden,  175  Pages,  (i  Col¬ 
ored  Plate*,  and  ftnn Engravings.  For  M  Cents  in  paper 
covets  ;  $;.Ul  In  elegant  cloth.  Ill  German  or  English. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  lbagSB*fiie  — ttt!  Pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  In  every  number  and  many  tine  En¬ 
gravings.  Price  $1/45  a  year;  Five  copies  for  $5.00. 
Specimen  numbers  sent  for  10  Cents  i  a  trial  copies 
for  25  Cents.  Address, 

.1  .YMKS  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Albany  (N,  Y.)  Press  and  Knickerbock¬ 
er  says:  “  The  largest  following  we  know  of 
to-day  is  that  of  St.  .Jacobs  Oil,  for  where  St. 
Jacobs  Oil  is,  there  rheumatism  is  not.” — Adv. 


0  n  I  IT  LI  Don’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
Mill  I  M  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


“AS  GOOD  AS  A  FEAST.” 


mmmwKm 

HEADQUARTERS  OFTHE  UNRIVALLED 


Send  for  Sample  Cony  of 


_ lple  Copy  of 

CREEN’S  FRUIT  CROWER. 

Ptocliestei',  IST.  Y 


Dismounted  Horseman —  “  Had  enough  of  it,  old  boy  ?— So  have  1 1” — Judy. 


NATIONAL  LIVE-STOCK  JOURNAL. 

44  to  48  pages,  nicely  bound,  ana  ^  _ 

Finely  Illustrated. 

It  Is  devoted  especially  to 
HORSES,  CATTLE.  SHEEP. 

SvVINE.  AND  THE  DAIRY. 

Kntabltrhe.il  in  1870,  It  i«  not  a  Go. 

Dubious  Experiment  k JL  -c&M 

without  capital,  re pu rat  [on  or  IpfbUAjJB 
circulation,  baL  It  suude  at  ■jffiJyyjW 

THE  HEAD  OF  ALL  MM |B 

Beatles  reulnlog  the'  entfrenaf#'  ’JjK 
corps  of  ssrociat*  editors,  irMr  Hw 

whose  writings  lit  prcwTi*  repu-  v  , 

tat  Em  la  dtie,  several  other  able  ^ Hri 

writers  I'.src  been  engaged,  and  tt  will  be  atllUBetter 
for  1882.  Farmers,  stock  breeders  and  dairymen  need 
R,  tLIB  per  annum  port  paid.  Sample  copy  20  cents. 
“wnUon  thu  paper.  6.  G.  BUABROOK.  CUcua  Ilia. 


NOW  READY,  OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS,  including  VEGETABLE,  FIELD,  FLOWER  AND 

Tree  Seeds.  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

J.  M,  THORBURN  <fc  GO., 

1  5  John  Street,  New  York 


SIMPSON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Rout  Mill  Machinery 

of  Every  Description.  u 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn,  Wheat 
Rye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain. 
tr  Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  cor.  FRONT  &  JOHN  Sts. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GET  TMIE  BEST  FIRM 


^ECORVfc 

sEED  ,, 

CatalooO 


«  Cast-Steel  Grinding  Paris. 

Guarnnlrctl  More  Durable. 

take  eekk  power 

and  1M»  VI ORE  WORK. 

Send  far  Ontulogue- 

W.L.  BOYER  &  BRO. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.' 

TFBS.  or  THK  CHIOS  H0B8E-POWEB  AND  THRESHERS- 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER'S  FRIEND 


Tweuty-ltv©  per 
cent.,  more  Sugar 
cv«  ry  year,  and 
n  better  qiialily 
_  from  P  O  w  T’S 
M  iU'KJRK  A  f«AF 
/al’liri'a 


The  Albion  Spring  Tooth  Sulky 

RROW  =%  AND  CULTIVATOR 


Thirty-Six  Varieties  Of  Cabbage;  26  of  Corn;  28  of 
Cucumber :  11  of  Melon  ;  33  of  Peas; 23  of  Beans  ;  17  of 
Squash  ;  28  of  licet  and  40  of  Tomato,  with  oilier  vari¬ 
eties  iti  proportion,  a  large,  portion  of  which  were 
grown  on  my  live  seed  farms,  will  be  found  In  my 
VeokTaHLB  avo  FLowr.n  Seku  Catsuiuuk  ran  1882. 
Beut/nre  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  Season 
need  not  write  lor  It.  All  Seed  sold  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  tic  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  so  far,  tlmt,  should  It  prove  otherwise,  I  will 
relill  ill.  order  grails.  The  ouioinaL  introducer  OF 
E Aiir.y  Ohio  axi>  Burbank  Potatoes,  Marblehead 
Early  Corn,  the  IU  bBaUD  Squash,  Marblehead  Cab- 
kac.e,  Phinsey’s  MELON,  and  it  score  of  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables,  1  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  New 
Vegetables  a  Specially. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


_ _ _  _  than 

from  any  others, 
is  the  verdict  of  over  3A'Akt  Maple 


X  o  ©  1  to  Sugar  Makers  that  u«-  them. 

S  ®  I JJ  Cif'Thrir  perfect  working  with 

~  v  the  utmost  satitjfwtion  is  gu  ran- 
teed".  Only  a  trial  Is  needed  to  convince  one  of  llieir 
superiority  over  all  others.  If  every  >ou  i«r  .tinker, 
not  having  tested  them,  will  but.  tap  httif  hi?  sngar 
bush  with  tile  linrcUn  the  coming  Mugitr  f'eaa.*n. 
a  full  supply  the  following  season  win  be  the  result. 
If  there  Is  not  an  agent  ill  your  town,  get  a  good  re¬ 
sponsible  Hardware  or  other  dealer  to  order  ur  once 
and  nut  delay  It  before  the  season  for  tapping  Is  upon 
you.  Better  have  them  two  months  in  advance  than 
a  day  loo  kite.  I  wilt  scud  you  Sitaiple*  mill  lie. 
scrTpnve  <  'irenliu  s  I’o  (•paid  oil  receipt  of 
Tell  Cent*..  Address  at  once 

C.  C  IMI-T.  Pftl  Clitee,  Burlington.  Vt. 

Buy  the  Eurekas  and  you  escape  all  infringements 
and  penalties  of  the  law. 


\\  This  celebrated  Tool  has  been  thoroughly  intro 

Kle!l^"eU^ and  Fifteen  Teeth,  'made  of  the  "bestspring 

/  J  ’’f  J1”’  through  the  soil  liiipacL-. 

.tid  Is  adjusted  by^the  axles  up  and  down  to  regu- 

ate  deptli  of  work.  T  tc  lever  at  tile  right  ot  driver’s  seat  controls  the  teeth  Instantly,  regulating  the  depth 
and  pitch  of  teeth,  or  elevating  them  for  driving  on  road  or  for  any  purpose.  This  tool  Is  strongly  made  and 
nicely  finished,  and  will  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  Harrow  and  Cultivator  ever  ottered  to 
Farmers.  Manufactured  by  ALBION  lU'KUJ  CO.,  Albion.  Mich. 


Bend  for  a  sample  copy  of 
THE  WEEKLY  BEE  JOURNAL, 
THOMAS  U.  NEWMAN,  Chicago,  Ill. 


An  Offer 


Our  Latest  Invention. 

The  most  Rapid  Grinder  ever 
made.  We  make  the  only 
Corn  and  Cob  Mill  with  cast 
cast-steel  Grinders.  If  we 

8  fail  to  furnish  proof,  win 
give  you  a  MI1L  Ten  differ¬ 
ent  styles  and  sizes.  The 
only  mill  that  sifts  the  meal. 
We  also  make  the  Celebrated 
BIG  GIANT. 

r  —  Z3f~  Send  for  Circular  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  f’O  ,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

*C0K.\  AM)  COB  MILLS 

Only  mills  made  with 

Cast  Cast  Steal  Orinderi 

an^in  use Jor  nil  purposes. 

Also,  Corn  KhHIers,  Feed 
prices. 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  Louib.  Mo. 


We  have  made  a  specialty  for  the  past  five  years 
of  giving  away  as  Premiums  to  those  who  get  up 
Clubs  for  our  goods,  White  Tea  Nets,  (told  Danil  Tea 
Sets,  Dinner  Sets,  Silver  Plated  Moire,  dhi.  Our  goods 
are  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  Full 
line  of  every  kind  and  variety.  Send  postal  for  Price 
and  Premium  List,  and  mention  Rural  New-Vorker. 


GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO., 

801  Washington  Street, 
ISoston,  Mass. 

ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


The  Cycle  Ensilage  and  Feed  Gutter, 

Of  the  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  (55  Bekkman  St.) 
was  awarded  a 

GOLD  MEIDAJCj 

at  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  Judges  report 

“  Tli©  Best  of  it©  Class  !” 


folded  up  out  of  way  when  not  la  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  warns  that  has  feed 
or  anything  1  or  2  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  2-horse  Power 
t  flat  Belt,  $40.  SMITH  &  WOODARD,  Manufacturers.  Kalamazoo,  Mjch. 


-»  APA^knj&j  or  French  *tmn  stone. 

SsBlfr-  Portable  Mills  for  Farm 

rrs,  Raw  Mills,  etc.;  16 
I jA  Q«kll  zes;  over  4.UU0  In  use. 

Vfl^£|gS  ^Prlue  I  row  u  ji.  Com- 

V  1 "  ami  keep 

ii  order.  Adapted  to  any 
1  kind  of  suitable  power. 

r  Complete  Flouring  and 

Corn  Mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHEg 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  ••AC  AI  K”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 

Crusher  and  i.evHc-,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Culling.  Killing,  ruining  process  of  double 
rows  of  Alcrl  (  nailer*,  the  peculiar  Hlmpe  and  ar¬ 
rangement,  of  which  give  I  mi  mi  nine  cutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  iihsem-e  ol  >plUes  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  i-i  espceinlly  ndupieil  to  inverted  sod,  Imrd  clay 
and  “ slough  land  ”  where  other  Harrows  utterly  full, 
aud  also  works  perfect  ly  on  light  soli. 

Sent,  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

A  It  UOTUE  It,  Sols  Manufacturer*) 
Harrisburg,  and  22  College  Place, 

Penn.,  New  York  City 


W«  lisve  advantages  ss  Seedsmen  of  which  wo  wmh  to  tell  the  Public.  Thirty  years'  experience  as  1‘BACTICAL 
MARKET  GARDENERS  A.\  D  ELORISTti,giTe?  u?  such  kuowledge  as  to  enable  us  to  Judge  not  only  what  are 
ta©  best  kimls  for  Fruit,  Flower,  or  Vegetable)  crops  (whatherior  Private  or  Commercial  Gardening),  but  also  to  thoroughly 
teat  lh  equality  of  all  tieeda  snd  IMtsnta.  Our  Greenhouse*  and  Frames  In 

.'■•rsf-y  Cliv,  are  the  largest  In  America,"  vm  g  iq, wards  •<(  I  our  acres,  solid  in 

glass,  employing  nn  average  of  nevtuty  urea  throughout  the  year.  J  HI  T 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  Co.l  *j  HTj  |Ol 

35  Cortlaxxdt  Street,  New  York.  B  HnH  L  a  I  H  H 


We  send  oar  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Everything  for  the  Gar¬ 
den  free  on  application. 


- - :  T  .  ,  .v, ,  vnrtpr  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  18*2,  by  the  Rural  hew  roriter,  n _ _ _ _  ■■  ■-  — 


would  seem  to  justify  the  title  “  Colossal,’1 
sometimes  imposed  upon  it.  Judging  from 
its  habit,  as  well  as  from  the  color,  texture 
and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  I  am  led  to  consider 
it  a  hybrid  between  our  two  natives,  Oeci- 
dentalis  and  Strigosus.  It  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  town  of  Wheatland,  Monroe 
Co.,  N,  Y.,  in  lS6y.  (Green’s  Fruit  Grower, 
January,  1882.)  It  ripened  a  few  berries,  on 
canes  of  the  current  year,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  1881.  It  seems  to  possess  much  more 
than  the  usual  vigor  of  Oceidentalis  ;  and,  so 
far,  roots  from  tips  only.  The  foliage,  as  well 
as  the  wood  growth,  is  very  vigor;  r  ■  rod 
healthy.  Fruit  large,  dark  hi  ed, 

with  a  very  slight  bloom.  Te.  '  ■  rather 
firm,  moderately  juicy,  with  rich,  add, 
sprightly  flavor. 

As  to  its  productiveness  and  conseqnei't  pro¬ 
fitableness,  my  limited  experience  d  not 
yet  warrant  an  opinion,  although  its  appar¬ 
ent  tendency  to  fruit  upon  canes  o  the  rst 
year  indicates  that  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  continue  a  long  time  in  season,  and  hence 
that  it  may  prove  a  desirable  variety  for  the 
kitchen  garden.  Its  color  is  not  clear  and 
bright  enough  to  render  it  attractive  in  the 
market. 

Reder  Raspberry. 

On  the  11th  of  J uly  I  received,  from  Berrien 
Co.,  Michigan,  a  package  of  the  fruit  of  this 
^  supposed-to-be  new  raspberry ;  also  a  speci- 
>  men  cane  carrying  its  full  crop  of  fruit.  It  is 
**  an  accidental  seedling,  originating  about  1878 
to  1880,  discovered  growing  in  a  plantation  of 
other  varieties,  The  habit,  as  shown  by  the 
specimen  cane,  is  slender  rather  than  stout ; 
old  shoots  dark  brown,  with  strong  spines, 
few'  in  number.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  pro¬ 
fuse  bearer.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round. 
Color  rather  dark,  hut  not  objectionably  so. 
Texture  rather  firm.  Flavor  mild,  very 
good.  Ripens  somewhat  in  succession.  It  is 
very  hardy  for  a  red  raspberry,  having  stood 
through  the  trying  Winter  of  80  and  ’81,  en- 


long  descriptive  title  may  not  be  particularly 
objectionable,  since  the  long- suffering  and 
sadly  afflicted  pen  of  the  horticulturist  will 
most  assuredly  abridge  the  title  to  Fay’s 
Prolific,  or  to  simply,  “  Prolific.” 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  new-old  candi¬ 
date  for  public  favor,  which  is  just  now,  after 
a  long,  unusual  and  to  me  unaccountable  de¬ 
lay  of  fourteen  years,  being  offered  for  sale, 
will  sulflce  to  end  the  long  since  stereotyped  re¬ 
mark  that  no  progress  has  been  effected  with 
this  fruit  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Indeed, 
the  cut  given  in  the  Rural,  which  I  cannot 
even  suspect  of  exaggeration  [It  was  a 
true  portrait  from  nature — Eds.]  would 
seem  to  put  a  favorable  and  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  quietus  upon  this  regretful  assertion. 
I  cannot  however,  but  observe  that,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases,  the  in¬ 
troducer  asserts  that  no  one — not  even  the 
le-ading  amateurs,  whose  endorsements  usu¬ 
ally  have  doue  so  much  to  create  confidence 


for  one  or  more  seasons.  I  have  dwelt  thus 
at  length  upon  the  matter,  not  with  any  dis¬ 
position  to  embarrass  the  introduction  of  a 
meritorious  novelty  ;  but,  rather,  to  give 
voice  to  what  I  regard  as  a  justifiable  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  refusal  to  submit  this  to  the  us¬ 
ual,  and,  as  I  think,  in  these  days  of  horti 
cultural  humbugs,  an  indispensable  test  of  its 
actual  merits,  may  be  due  to,  at  least,  a 
doubt  of  its  ability  to  justify  in  such  ease  the 
opinions  formed  upon  specimens  grown,  se¬ 
lected  and  supplied  by  the  propagator,  under 
a  system  of  manuring,  culture,  pruning  and 
management  of  which  the  writers  of  com¬ 
mendations  could  know  nothing  beyond  the 
averment  of  the  person  chiefly  interested. 
Under  all  circumstances  I  am  disposed  to  test 
it  warily  ;  and  I  mistake  the  tendency  of  the 
times  if  planters  in  general  will  not  be  disposed, 
in  spite  of  its  abundant  promise,  to  plant  it 
largely  only  after  such  trial,  each  for  himself, 


Ax  old  gentleman  in  the  town  of  Wheat- 
land,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  by  the  name  of 
George  Shaffer,  a  man  of  line  horticultural 
tastes,  and  the  originator  of  several  now 
fruits,  invited  me  to  call  and  see  his  chance 
seedling  raspberry,  in  1878.  Happening  to 
be  in  that  part  of  the  country  about  harvest 
time,  I  drove  out  of  my  way  to  accept  the  in¬ 
vitation.  I  found  Mr.  Shaffer  was  absent. 
Not  being  satisfied  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  brand  new  variety  of  a  choice  earthly 
gift  alone,  I  hailed  a  passer-by  who  was  noted 
for  collecting  everything  rare,  and  asked  him 
to  join  me,  which  be  did,  doubting  what  might 
be  about  to  happen.  We  were  soon  standing 
before  a  huge  raspberry  bush,  now  known  as  J 
Shaffer’s  Colossal,  growing  partly  in  the  1 
shade  of  large  trees. 

This  original  plant  was  then  about  nine 
years  old,  and  had  18  strong  canes,  all  bearing 
berries  that  would  out- measure  in  diameter 
auy  that  1  had  seen.  It  was  not  a  black  rasp¬ 
berry,  nor  a  red  raspberry,  nor  a  purple  rasp¬ 
berry — it  was  an  agreeable  reddish  brown, 
growing  brighter  red  on  the  specimens  uot  i 
fully  matured.  I  tested  the  quality  and  found  1 
it  iuviting  and  refreshing,  yet  nut  equal  to  the 
best.  My  companion  had  been  of  the  opinion 
that  his  collection  included  the  largest  varie¬ 
ties,  but  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  equal  of  this  in  size  and  vigor  of 
plant.  I  have  ofteu  visited  this  original  plant 
since.  It  is  now  about  12  years  old,  but  ap¬ 
pears  as  vigorous  and  productive  as  ever. 

The  next  Spriug  Mr.  Shaffer  presented  me 
with  two  plants  of  his  raspberry.  These  I  di¬ 
vided,  making  four.  One  of  them  sent  up  a 
fruit  stalk  and  bore  nearly  100  berries  three 
months  after  planting.  I  sent  the  branch  en¬ 
tire  to  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  nearly  300  miles 
distant.  Mr.  Downing  replied:—' “  The  seed¬ 
ling  is  large  for  its  class,  being  quite  firm, 
flesh  sprightly  subacid.  I  would  think  it  fine 
for  cooking  purposes— the  color  is  a  little  too 
dark  to  suit  the  eye  for  marketing.  The 
specimen  branch  shows  that  it  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  is  certainly  a  promising  variety 
of  its  class.”  It  could  uot  be  expected  thut 
this  young  plant,  not  yet  fully  established  in 
the  soil,  could  yield  its  best  results.  In  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  it  has  given  much  larger  speci¬ 
mens,  and  been  a  marvel  to  all  who  have  seen 
it  in  bearing.  Its  season  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Mammoth  Clu-ter.  It  propagates 
from  tips.  My  family  eat  it  with  cream  and 
and  sugar,  and  eujoy  it.  It  appears  to  be  as 


Witiiin  a  few  days  past  I  have  been  forci¬ 
bly  reminded  [but  not  for  the  first  time),  that 
there  is  one  phase  of  fruit  culture  that,  has 
received  altogether  too  little  attention,  at 
least  in  one  direction.  Wo  are  rightly  at 
much  pains  to  collect  and  diffuse  useful  in¬ 
formation  about  growing  fruit;  but  what  is 
wanted — sadly  wanted — is  some  kiud  of  rea¬ 
sonable  security  that  the  farmer  shall  have 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  fruit  after  he 
has  grown  it.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  a 
disgraceful  one,  that  the  stealing  of  fruit  in 
this  country  is  too  generally  not  regarded  as 
a  crime,  and  to  be  punished  as  such.  Men 
who  think  it  dishonorable  to  steal  your  puise, 
do  not  think  it  dishonorable  to  steul  your 
fruit.  They  may  be  the  victims  of  some  kind 
of  casuistry  which  recognizes  a  difference 
between  the  two  acts;  but  I  confess  that  I  am 
totally  unable  to  pei'ceive  it.  It  is  too  much 
for  my  logic  or  my  common  apprehension  of 
i  right  and  wrong.  Wo  talk  a  g  >od  deal,  and 
to  some  purpose,  about  the  depredations  of 
insects  and  birds;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  necessary  to  talk  a  good  deal  more,  and 
very  pointedly,  too,  about  the  depredations  of 
the  genus  homo,  who  are  more  destructive  and 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  insects  and  the 
birds;  for  I  think  it  could  be  easily  proved 
|  that  the  fruit-grower  suffers  more  in  his 


SHAFFER’S  COLOSSAL  RASPBERRY.-(From  Nature.) -Fig.  19. 

elties — has  been  permitted  to  test,  as  would  have  sufficed,  in  advance,  if  doue  by 
mce  ;  but  these  are  expected,  in-  half  a  dozen  persons  whose  standing  as  care- 
rm  and  express  their  conclusions  ful  and  discriminating  horticulturists  would 
uens  supplied  to  them  by  the  only  have  given  their  conclusions,  alter  actual 

lug  a  direct  interest,  at  the  time,  trial,  to  a  great  extent  the  force  of  law.  [M  e 

an  exaggerated  impression  re-  would  remark  that  we  have  a  specimen  of 
>  merits  |  Fay’s  Prolific  which  will  probably  fruit  next 

jtauding  the  confident  assertion  of  season.  ^A.] 

.gator  and  introducer,  that  “all  Shaffer  Raspberry, 

treated  alike,”  I  have  cuttings  of  Last  Spring  I  received  for  trial  a  couple  of 
erred  to  be  the  same,  receivel  from  plants  of  the  above-named  raspberry.  Its 

,  whose  correctness  I  have  the  ful-  growth  last  season,  from  last  Spi  iug  tips 


A  TRIO  OF  “NEW”  SMALL  FRUITS 


Fay’s  Prolific  Red  Uurrant. 

In  September,  1880,  the  Rural  gave  a  de¬ 
scription  and  cut  of  a  new  currant,  to  which 
the  propagator  now  giveR  the  decidedly  pro¬ 
lix  name  of  Fay’s  Prolific  Red  Currant.  This 


pocket  from  men  and  boys  than  from  insects 
and  birds.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  a  fruit¬ 
grower  to  be  located  near  a  city,  a  village,  a 
hotel,  or  a  summer  boarding-house.  I  speak 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  suffered. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  the  above  remarks 
from  having  just  seen  some  large  orchards 
cut  down  while  the  trees  were  just  in  their 
prime  and  yielding  abundant  crops  of  limit. 
To  me  it  was  an  exceedingly  painful  sight. 
One  man  said  he  got,  on  an  average,  year 
after  year,  about  one  bushel  in  nine  of  his 
apples,  and  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
so  he  was  cutting  down  all  his  orchards  ex¬ 
cept  one  in  sight  of  the  house,  i  know  him  to 
be  a  man  very  food  of  fruit  culture,  which 
he  has  followed  for  u  good  many  years.  The 
reader  cau  imagine  the  struggle  he  must  have 
gone  through  before  reaching  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  destroy  his  trees.  The  law  that  pro¬ 
tects  fruits  in  most  of  the  States  is  very  loose, 
and  affords  but  little  real  protection.  We 
must  not  only  have  more  stringent  and  com¬ 
prehensive  laws,  but  we  must  ante  date  all 
law  and  go  to  home  teachiug  and  the  school- 
house  for  thorough  protection.  Children 
must  be  taught  that  it  is  just  as  great,  a.  wrong 
to  steal  an  apple  or  a  pear  as  to  steal  a  watch 
or  a  horse.  They  must  be  taught  thut  the  act 
of  stealing  anything  is  wrong,  ub  initio  and 
all  the  way  through.  As  to  children  of 
larger  growth,  we  must  appeal  to  their  moral 
sense;  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  press  to  create  such  a  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  that  men  at  least  would  cease  from 
stealing  fruit  for  very  shame.  One  cannot 
help  speaking  warmly  when  thinking  how 
much  fruit  culture  is  retarded  by  the  cause 
just  alluded  to.  Many  readers  of  the  Rural 
could,  no  doubt,  tell  a  similar  tale. 


had  not  been  frozen,  as  is  too  commonly  the 
case  late  in  the  season.  Horticola. 
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FORESTRY-NO.  2. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  we  are 
making  real  progress  in  improving  the  native 
grape,  and  that  the  public  taste  is  also  im¬ 
proving,  that  so  many  of  the  newer  grapes 
are  said  to  be  much  better  than  the  Concord. 
When  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  when 
men  say  that  one  grape  is  bet  ter  than  another, 
they  refer  to  quality  und  not  to  habit,  it  is 
surprising  to  me  that  they  should  select  t  he 
Concord  as  a  standard  of  excellence  or  com¬ 
parison  when  we  have  others  which  are  so 
much  bettor.  Hardiness,  productiveness, 
comparative  freedom  from  disease  and  adapt¬ 
edness  for  general  cultivation  are  very  im¬ 
portant  points,  but  equally  or  oven  more  so 
are  quality  and  composition,  and  we  should 
not  bo  content  without  them.  That  a  grape 
will  yet  be  produced  that  will  combine  all 
these  excellences  in  a  reasonable  degree,  in¬ 
cluding  purity  of  flavor,  I  have  never  had  a 
doubt,  but  I  do  doubt  whether  it  w  ill  ever  be 
done  unless  we  aim  at  a  high  standard,  (.food 
grapes  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be 
raised  adapted  to  localities,  but  we  are  still 
short  of  a  high  standard. 

Mr.  Marvin  (p,  801)  says:  “It  has  been 
thought  doubtful  if  u  raisin  grape  could  be 
developed  from  any  of  our  native  classes,” 
but  thinks  be  now  has  one.  I  hope  he  has;  at 
all  events,  the  thing  is  perfectly  feasible 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  man.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  why,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
we  should  not  have  a  good  native  raisin  gra[>e. 
With  but  little  trouble  I  have  made  excellent 
raisins  from  the  Iona,  and  so  have  others. 
The  raisin  grape  should  be  meaty  rather  than 
juicy,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  hard,  indi¬ 
gestible  central  mass  so  characteristic  of  the 
native  grape  should  be  got  rid  of  entirely;  in 
other  words,  the  grape  must  ripen  to  the  cen¬ 
ter.  I  have  proved  abundantly  that  this 
crude,  acid  mass  cannot  be  converted  into  a 
raisin.  With  Mr.  Marvin’s  experience,  he 
ought  to  see  one  of  the  points  at  least  from 
which  he  should  start. 

W.  G.  W.,  as  well  as  Mr.  Green,  is  to  be 
congratulated  that  the  Iona  finds  a  congenial 
home  with  him.  The  Iona,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  lias  proved  itself  to  be  adapted  onl  y 
to  localities  and  favorable  conditions  of  soil; 
but  when  it  finds  these  it  is  unsurpassed  (if 
equaled)  by  uny  native  grape  in  cultivation. 
The  clusters,  too,  Under  such  circumstances, 
usually  set  as  full  as  it  is  desirable  to  have 
them.  The  vine  and  the  cluster  have  their 
faults,  except  under  favorable  conditions,  but 
the  fruit,  as  we  call  it,  has  au  excellent  com¬ 
position,  and  is  of  the  best  quality  with  a 
pure  flavor.  It  is  one  of  the  few  native 
grapes  that  ever  get  thoroughly  ripe.  It  will 
keep  in  good  condition  longer  than  any 
nutive  grape  that  I  am  acqua  inted  with.  W. 

G.  W.’s  method  of  preserving  it  is  worth  re 
membering  (p.  8(30).  So,  too,  N.  W.’s  method 
of  grafting  it  is  worthy  of  trial  (p.  844). 

On  Dec.  2-lth  there  was  a  good  supply  of 
Catawba  grapes  in  fine  condition  in  the  New 
York  market  and  selling  at  good  prices. 
There  were  also  Ionas  in  lino  condition,  but  in 
much  less  quantity.  The  secret  of  their  un¬ 
usually  good  condition  was  the  fact  that  they 


Influence  of  Mountain  Forests  on  the  Water 
?  Supply.  Destruction  by  Fires  Disas- 

^  trous  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Thk  preservation  of  the  forests  about  the 
,  sources  of  our  rivers,  and  especially  in 
,  mountainous  regions,  is  of  vast  importan  e. 
,  The  bare  slopes  permit  the  rapid  escape  of 
,  precipitated  moisture,  which  is  largely  re¬ 
tained  when  t  hey  are  clot, lied  with  trees.  Some 
explorations  among  the  ltocky  Mountains  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  afforded  abundant 
,  evidence  of  this  truth,  and  the  unhappy 
destruction  of  extensive  tracts  of  the  native 
forests  in  those  regions  could  not  fail  to  im¬ 
press  the  traveler  with  the  dangers  that 
threaten  the  permanence  of  the  Streams  which 
flow  from  them  and  water  the  vast  treeless 
plains  stretching  from  the  eastern  flanks  of 
these  mountains  toward  the  great  rivers. 

This  paper  is  based  upon  the  observations 
made  when  rambling  among  these  ranges, 
and  the  impressions  produced  by  seeing  the 
burnt  tracts  were  embodied  in  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Hon.  Oiirl  Schurz  when  he  was  fill¬ 
ing  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  letter  appeared  under  the  title  of  “Moun¬ 
tain  Forests  and  the  Water-supply  of  the 
Continent.”  The  ideas  then  presented,  are 
hero  reproduced  for  u  new  and  larger  audi¬ 
ence  among  the  readers  of  the  R  ural. 

The  destruction  of  the  forests  by  fire  is  a 
most  fearful  and  melancholy  subject  to  corn- 
template.  An  inspection  of  portions  of  the 
public  domain  by  one  who  lias  studied  the 
subject,  and  who  has  either-  read  of  or  wit. 
Hosted  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  spoliation 
of  the  forest  in  elevated  mountain  bights, 
cunnot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  apprehensions.  The  mountains  (up  to  a 
certain  elevation,  close  to  the  limit  of  per¬ 
petual  coagulation)  were  designed  for  the  for¬ 
ests,  nor  should  their  slopes  ever  be  stripped 
of  the  arboreal  coveriug;  for,  us  is  well  known, 
if  the  forests  in  sueb  regions  be  once 
destroyed  they  may  never-  be  restored. 

To  an  educated  forester  it  were  a  wor  k  of 
supererogation  to  attempt  an  explanation  or 
rationale  of  the  action  of  the  forests  as  re 
ceivers,  reservoir’s  and  fountains  of  water, 
but  wc  are  not  a  nation  of  foresters;  few  of 
us  have  ever  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
the  subject,  which  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter 
for  profoundest  study'  and  research,  and  of 
such  wide  spread  political  importance  as  to 
demand  the  attentive  study  of  the  wisest 
statesmen. 

J5ut.  to  return  to  Wyoming  and  what  was 
seen  while  traversing  a  broad  plateau  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Snowy  Range  and  passing 
through  a  glorious  forest  primeval — composed 
chiefly  of  pines,  and  among  them,  in  the 
lower  and  hamper  spots,  the  most  lovely' 
firs  and  spruces  reared  their  tall  shafts, 
clothed  with  a  mystic  drapery  of  depending 
boughs,  bearing  silvery  green  foliage  of  the 
Menzies,  Douglas  ami  Eugleruann  Spruces, 
and  of  lovely  Hi’S.  While  contemplating  these 
noble  trees,  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  scene 
of  appalling  desolation.  Upon  a  tr  act  many 
square  miles  in  extent,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  in  every  direction,  over  many 
thousands  of  acres,  there  was  not  a  living 
tree  to  bo  seen!  All,  all  were  standing  bare, 
sturk  and  stiff  in  death,  their  tall,  dead  trunks 
blackened  by  lire,  except  where  time  had 
come  to  their  relief  and  stripped  off  the  bark, 
leaving  the  b  ire  poles  that  were  waiting  until 
the  storms  of  yours  should  come  to  their  relief 
and  prostrate  them  to  the  earth  that  boro 
them,  where  they  would  at  length  gradually 
crumble  into  mold  to  renovate  the  soil,  which 
had  been  deprived  of  all  its  humus  by  the 
fierce  flames  of  the  forest  fire. 

The  forest  is  destroyed,  the  noble  trees  are 
dead  and  gone,  never  in  OUT  time  to  return 
and  be  a  kindly  covering  and  befitting  garni¬ 
ture  to  these  sad  wastes!  nor  to  clothe  these 
mountain  sides  with  ver  dure.  Continued  and 
continuous  desolation  is  their  doom ! 

Practically  speaking,  this  is  and  must  be  so: 
whence  can  come  the  seed  germs  for  the  future 
afo resting  of  such  extensive  tracts'!  Man, 
the  improvident,  destructive,  will  not  bring 
them;  the  kindly  winds  can  transport  the 
winged  seeds  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
parent  trees;  the  cunning  and  provident 
squirrel  has  a  still  more  limited  range  within 
which  to  carry  the  seeds  he  may  gather,  and, 
with  wise  instinct,  store  up  for  his  hibernal 
repast,  from  which  a  few  grains  might  escape 
to  germinate  and  form  nuclei,  or  pioneers, 
producing  at  length  seeds  for  further  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  future. 

Ages  must  be  required  to  restore  these  for¬ 
ests  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  meanwhile 


>  the  degrading  or  wearing  agencies  of  every 
storm  will  be  carrying  away  the  soil  and 
scarring  the  mountain  sides  with  frightful 
gullies  occupied  at  times  with  violent  tor¬ 
rents,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  herbage,  no 
moss,  nor  brush  nor  any  debris  to  cover  the 
surface,  and,  sponge-like,  to  absorb  and  retain 
the  precipitated  moisture. 

Yes,  Secretary  Schurz  was  perfectly  right 
in  his  assertion  that  in  these  bared  mountains 
the  forests  will  never  be  restored.  AVhen  thus 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  in  certain  situations,  and 
over  such  vast  areas,  practically  speaking  in 
reference  to  any  period  of  time  tbnt  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  calculate  upon,  nny'  time 
that  we  or  our  progeny  for  many  generations 
need  take  any  account  of,  this  is  true. 

I'KK  VKNTTON. 

But  it  may' be  asked,  can  not  these  terribly 
destructive  fires  be  prevented  ?  Can  not  the 
calamitous  results  that  must  follow  be  avoided  ? 
Yes!  Yes!  They  may,  and  they  must  be 
prevented,  and  that  at.  once,  lest  our  fair  con¬ 
tinent  become  a  desert,  unfitted  for  the  many 
millions  it  is  capable  of  happily  sustaining 
upon  the  broad  territory  of  her  fruitful 
bosom. 

This’is,  indeed,  a  great  problem  requiring  the 
exercise  of  a  high  order  of  statesmanship.  It 
is  truly' a  difficult  question,  but  the  interests 
at  stake  are  enormous,  and  are  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  to  tin's  Nation  than  decid¬ 
ing  who  of  all  the  great  army  of  office-seek¬ 
ers  shall  he  gratified  by  an  appointment  to 
this  or  that  petty  place  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Oh,  that  we  could  be  blessed  with  a 
race  of  statesmen  capable  of  grasping  such 
problems  as  this! 

Yes,  the  interest  at  stake  are  really  enor¬ 
mous;  they  involve  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
since  they'  concern  the  very  existence  and 
permanence  of  our  rivers.  If  neglected,  will 
not  that  future  explorer  of  the  vast  Sahara 
that  mayr  bespread  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rock v  Mountains  find,  amid  the  shifting 
sands  of  that  wide  desert,  only  depressions  of 
the  surface,  marking  the  ancient  beds  of  our 
great,  l  ivers  and  their  numerous  tributaries, 
in  that  American  Sahara,  as  Champollion  ob¬ 
served  them  in  the  wastes  of  Northern  Africa; 
ol'  which  he  said:  “And  so,  the  astonishing 
truth  dawns  upon  us,  that  this  desert  may 
once  have  been  a  region  of  groves  and  foun¬ 
tains,  and  the  abode  of  happy  millions.  Is 
there  any  crime  against  Nature  which  draws 
down  a  more  terrible  curse  than  that  of 
stripping  Mother  Earth  of  her  sylvan  cover¬ 
ing?  The  hand  of  man  has  produced  this 
desert,  and,  I  verily  believe,  every  other  des¬ 
ert  upon  the  surface  of  this  earth.  Earth  was 
Eden  once,  and  our  misery  is  the  punishment 
of  our  sins  against  the  world  of  plants.  The 
burning  sun  of  the  desert  is  the  angel  with 
the  llurning  sword  who  stands  between  ns  and 
Paradise.” 

Rut  how  shall  this  great  work  be  accom¬ 
plished?  How  shall  we  preserve  these  treas¬ 
ure  houses  of  the  snow  and  rain,  that  they 
shall  steadily  distill  the  streams  that  are  to 
feed  our  rivers ! 

Wc  can  only  hope  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result  by  means  of  diffusing  information  on 
the  subject,  among  tbe  people;  then  we  may'  do 
it  by  wise  legislation.  After  we  shall  have 
enlightened  the  public  upon  the  subject  of  an 
advanced  forest  science,  and  educated  them 
up  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  their  import¬ 
ance,  and  of  the  special  functions  of  the  for¬ 
ests  on  these  mountain  bights  as  cc mservers 
of  moisture,  as  receivers  and  os  reservoir*  of 
the  water  supplies  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
continent,  all  will  go  well. 

When  so  educated,  and  fully  informed  upon 
these  important  truths,  with  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  the  people  will  become  more 
careful  in  the  use  of  this  dangerous  agent; 
they  will  bo  more  watchful  of  their  camp 
fires;  they  wdll  compel  others  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful,  and  they  will  stamp  out  the  first  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  conflagration. 

In  addition  to  this  improved  sentiment,  and 
complementary’  to.it,  legislation  will  be  needed 
to  operate  upon  those  who  may  wickedly  or 
ignorantly  transgress. 

Senator  Plumb  of  Kansas,  in  a  bill  brought 
before  Congress,  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  forest  police  to  guard  these  tr  easur  es  of 
the  public  domain.  While  protecting  the  tim¬ 
ber’  from  depredations  of  trespassers,  those 
forest  guards  could  also  prevent  the  frequency 
of  the  conflagrations,  which  are  now  so  de¬ 
structive. 

Borne  of  us  know  by  sad  and  painful  ex¬ 
perience  how  difficult  a  task  it  is  for-  the 
philanthropist  w  ho  presents  a  simple  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  public  good,  how  great  soever  its 
importance,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Wc  have  also  learned  how  almost  im¬ 
possible  it  is  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  law-male- 
ing  powers,  and  to  excite  in  their  minds  an 
active  interest  In  such  questions  us  are  here 
pr  esented ;  in  a  word,  how  Herculean  an  under¬ 
taking  is  presented  when  we  attempt  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  people,  und  those  who  represent  them 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  up  to  a  proper  and 
full  appreciation  of  such  a  subject  as  this  of 


forestry,  which  so  deeply  concerns  the  pub¬ 
lic  wealth. 

More  especially  unpromising  does  such  an 
effort  appear’  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  im¬ 
press  upon  their  minds  the  absolute  necessity 
of  keeping  these  extensive  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tain  higlrts  in  a  condition  best  adapted  to  at¬ 
tract  anil  condense  the  atmospheric  humidity, 
to  receive,  the  precipitation,  to  retain  it  for  a 
time,  and  then  gradually  and  quietly  to  give 
off  the  fluid  through  perennial  springs,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  fertilizing  streams  that  shall  fill  the 
rivers  which  are  so  happily  and  so  extensively 
distributed  over  our  great  continent. 

The  fact  is  patent  that  mountain  ranges  in¬ 
tercept  and  condense  the  clouds  which  are 
moisture-laden.  When  the  showers  fall  upon 
their  bare  summits,  they  rapidly  escape,  but 
when  on  the  wooded  slopes,  the  moisture  is  re¬ 
tained  for  a  time,  and  will  percolate  into  the 
soil,  whence  it  may  gradually  escape  by 
perennial  springs. 

Tlie  next  paper  will  show  the  cause  of  tho 
destructive  torrents  of  Alpine  regions,  and 
their  possible  prevention  by  restoring  the 
forests  to  mountain  slopes. 
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PROFITABLE  GROWING  OF  QUINCES. 

WILLIAM  J.  FOWU.KR. 

Having  just  received  returns  from  a  small 
plantation  of  quinces,  1  am  satisfied  that  no 
portion  of  my  land,  whether  in  grain  or  other 
fruit  crops  pays  so  well,  either  for  the  land 
occupied  or  tho  time  and  money  expended. 
I  have  comparatively  lew  trees  In  full  bearing, 
but  ir.  an  those  which  fully  occupied  the  ground 
1  sold  fruit  at  the  rate  of  fully  $500  per  acre, 
and  this,  too,  though  quinces  have,  the  past 
Fall,  sold  lower  proportionately  thau  any  other 
fruit.  I  am  satisfied  that,  t  his  is  not  likely  to 
happen  again,  and  that  the  price  of  quinces, 
profitable  as  quince  growing  proves  in  the 
right  localities  and  properly  conducted,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  rule  high  for  years  to  come.  The  quince 
is  a  more  difficult  fruit  to  grow  than  the  pear, 
despite  the  blight  which  affects  the  latter. 
There  are  large  areas  where  pears  thrive  well 
where  the  quince  ent  irely  fails.  The  last  Win¬ 
ter-  killed  or  rendered  nearly  worthless  thous¬ 
ands  of  trees  in  this  section.  Tho  drought 
also  seriously  affected  many  young  orchards, 
causing  tho  leaves  to  fall  off  long  before 
frost,  and  tho  few  specimens  that  the  trees 
bore  were  in  consequence  small  and  poor. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  such  trees  to  mature 
buds  for  next  year’s  fruiting,  so  f  hat  whatever 
tbe  season,  ihe  crop  is  sure  to  be  a  small  one. 

My  success  with  quinces  I  attribute  to  the 
accident  that  most  of  my  trees  and  all  those 


now  in  bearing  were  set 


mucky 


ground,  and  with  such  shelter  that  their  own 
fallen  leaves  and  those  of  an  adjoining  apple 
orchard  made  a  good  annual  mulch.  The 
trouble  in  growing  quinces  has  been  lack  of 
hardiness  in  our  severe  Winters.  It  is  not 
the  trunk  and  top  that  are  tender,  but  the 
root.  I  have  always  noticed  that  trees  in 
exposed  situations  were  killed  in  years  when 
the  frost  pu  retratod  deeply.  In  a  mucky, 
rather  wet  soil  covered  with  a  mulch  of 
leaves,  the  frost  lias  rarely  penetrated  to  the 
roots  of  my  older  quince  trees.  Biuce  I  have 
learned  this  requirement  of  tho  quince  1  have 
taken  some  pains  to  gathei  leaves  and  put.  them 
under  rtty  quince  trees,  doing  this  easily,  as 
they  are  on  th  •  bank  of  a  small  brook,  which 
is  full  of  leaves  every  Fall.  This  Winter  1 
shall  add  a  little  well-rotted  stable  manure,  as 
ther  e  is  no  crop  to  w  hich  I  can  apply  it  where 
it  will  do  more  good,  1  am  not  afraid  of 
making  tho  soil  too  rich  for  quinces,  as  the 
heavier  manuring  1  give,  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  larger  and  fairer  will  lie  the  fruit. 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  vigorous  growth  will  not 
also  prevent  to  some  extent  the  evils  of  twig 
Plight  and  the  red  rust  on  the  fruit,  which  was 
less  prevalent  on  my  trees  the  past  Summer 
than  on  muny  that  I  have  seen. 

Another  help  to  success  is  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  suit  every  Spring,  and  occasionally 
during  the  growing  season.  It  is  not  good 
policy  to  empty  brine  from  old  pork  barrels 
under  the  quince  tree.  Too  much  is  liable  to 
be  thus  given,  mid  the  tree  may  be  killed.  The 
salt  is  not  a  manure  for  the  tree,  but  valuable 
mainly  in  keeping  the  soil  cool  and  moist.  A  bout 
onequart  to  a  tree,  sown  us  far  a  round,  at  least, 
as  the  branches  extend,  is  sufficient  at  one 
time.  The  sail,  also  bus  an  effect  in  making  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  more  available.  The  mulch 
should  be  kept  up  uU  Summer’,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  renewed  to  keep  our,  grass  and  weeds. 
Salt  wdll  help  this  result,  and  will  also  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  the  mulch  into  line  ma¬ 
nure.  No  cultivation  is  needed  or  should  be 
allowed  save  with  the  hoe,  and  that  on  the 
surface,  Jest  the  roots  l*e  injured.  Flowing 
among  quince  trees,  breaking  the  tender  r  oots 
and  leaving  the  soil  harder  than  before,  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  failure.  Mulching  anil  salt 
will  keep  the  soil  in  just  the  right  condition. 
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which  is  used  mainly  for  wrapping  plug  to¬ 
bacco.  I  have  grown  the  White  Burley  by 
way  of  experiment  the  past  year,  but  it  does 
not  prove  desirable  for  producing  cigar¬ 
making  leaf.  The  leaves  did  not  grow  large 
in  size,  and  when  cured  the  color  and  texture 
were  inferior  to  those  of  other  varieties. 


Where  a  quince  orchard  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  there  will  be  many  young  sprouts  which 
should  be  carefully  removed  to  promote  the 
vigor  of  the  tree.  If  far  enough  away  from 
the  stem,  the  sprout  may  be  planted,  and  with 
good  care  in  five  or  six  years  it  will  bear 
enough  to  pay  its  way.  My  own  orchard  is 
thus  yearly  extending  with  young  trees  of 
different  ages.  Home  from  which  I  picked 
only  one  or  two  quinces  this  Fall  have  made 
a  growth  from  which  I  expect  next  season 
half  a  puck  or  a  peck.  In  fact,  1  hope  to  make 
the  quince  orchard  double  its  product  each 
year  from  young  trees  now  ready  to  come 
into  bearing,  and  that  for  several  years  to 
come.  Without  discarding  my  present  stock 
I  shall  this  coming  Spring  make  a  plantation 
of  Rea’s  Mann  noth,  a  new  variety  which  1 
consider  a  desirable  acquisition,  though  by 
giving  good  care  and  plenty  of  mulching  with 
salt,  I  can  make  the  old  varieties  as  large  as 
are  wanted  in  the  markets. 

Monroe  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


$20 — a  difference  preposterous  and  not  at 
all  in  agreomout  with  results  obtained  by  me 
with  this  meal  or  sustained  in  comparative 
results  with  others.  That  the  values  assigned 
are  entirely  fictitious  can  be  seen  at  a  glauce, 
for  cotton-seed  meal  does  not  cost  $12  per  ton. 
1  have  recently  purchased  a  car  lot  and  $01 
was  the  market  price,  and,  furthermore,  such 
cotton  seed  meal  as  has  come  into  my  hands 
on  the  basis  upon  which  the  table  in  question 
was  made,  would  be  valued  at  nearly  $80 per 
ton.  If  this  process  of  reasoning  should  be 
pursued  with  our  other  nitrogenous  foods,  it. 
would  be  found  that  in  our  market  they  could 
be  purchased  for  less  than  the  assumed  value. 
To  give  to  albuminoids  a  money  value  high 
because  of  their  supposed  high  theoretic  value 
as  nutrients,  is  absurd,  if  money  value  is  sim¬ 
ply  their  market  value.  I  desire  to  pursue  this 
matter  further  and  in  regard  to  the  theoretic 
relative  value  because  our  farmers  are  every¬ 
where  being  mislead  by  this  imported  view. 

Prof.  Storer  some  time  since  iu  the  Rural 
gave  an  interesting  article  on  palatableness. 
1  doubt  very  much  indeed  whether  mere 
taste  can  be  converted  into  the  more  solid 
fleshand  bone  or  that  it  has  much  if  anything, 
to  do  with  digestibility  or  assimilation.  Prac¬ 
tically  in  indifferent  hands  it  has  everything  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  varying  sources  of 
food  uutrients,  because  a  palatable  food  is 
consumed  iu  larger  quantity  than  an  unpalat¬ 
able  food.  Our  steel’s  require  IT  to  18  pounds 
of  hay  a  day  for  maintenance  fodder  for  ev¬ 
ery  1000  pounds  live  weight.  If  a  food  is  only 
palatable  enough  to  Induce  the  consumption 
of  this  amount,  then  there  will  be  no 
growth. 

But  suppose  the  food  is  palatable  or  made 
palatable  by  any  process,  then  20  to  25  pounds 
or  more  may  be  eaten  and  growth  be  induced  in 
proportion  to  excess  food  consumed.  It  so 
happens  that  our  albuminous  foods  are  u.ll 
quite  palatable,  and  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the 
desired  amount  of  con-nun  ption  of  albuminoids 
and  in  a  not  costly  form.  The  only  cheap 
sources  of  carbhydrates  are — as  in  straw, 
swale  hay,  etc — not  in  a  palutable  form,  and 
it  is  quite  diilicult  to  get  enough  of  those 
eaton  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  carb¬ 
hydrates.  In  fact,  I  do  uot  so  succeed  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  grain  and  more  grain  has  to 
be  furnished  to  bring  this  supply  up  to  daily 
needs  than  would  have  to  be  used  to  bring  up 
the  daily  supply  of  albuminoids  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  animal.  Hence  those  farmer 
students  of  German  tables  who  have  worried 
themselves  most  ubout  albuminoid  supply, 
furnishing  them  and  overlooking  the  question 
of  proper  supply  of  carbhydrates,  mistake  in 
so  doing.  L  may  state  a  case  in  my  experience. 
The  oatstraw  fed  was  slightly  richer  in  carb¬ 
hydrates  than  the  good  hay.  The  good  hay  fed 
furnished  to  850- pound  steers  in  22  pounds  per 
day  eaten,  the  full  theoretical  amounts  re¬ 
quired  and  a  very  little  more  or  10.75  lbs.  total, 
carbhydrates,  while  of  oat  straw  enough  only 
was  consumed  to  furnish  4.07  pounds.  To  bring 


What  wo  wrongly  call  “artichokes,”  but 
which  are  really  a  tuberous  species  of  sun¬ 
flowers,  are  at  once  tho  hardiost,  the  most 
easily  grown,  and  the  most  productive  of  all 
root  crops;  and  trials  have  proved  that  they 
are  nutritious  as  well  as  acceptable  to  hogs 
and  cattle;  and,  further,  that  they  promote 
health  and  thrift,  especially  where  corn  is  a 
principal  food,  as  they  modify  its  strength, 
much  as  the  use  of  vegetables  with  meat  con¬ 
duces  to  the  comfortable  feeling  and  good 
condition  of  human  consumers.  A  writer 
says  that  a  hog  never  seems  more  supremely 
happy  than  when  he  is  allowed  the  run  of  an 
artichoke  patch  without  a  ring  in  his  nose; 
that  his  improved  looks  and  non-liability  to 
cholera  prove  the  usefulness  of  this  variety  of 
food.  The  structure  and  the  use  of  the  hog’s 
snout  seem  to  prove  it  of  themselves.  The 
average  of  several  reported  measurements  of 
artichoke  yield  gives  it  os  from  400  to  900 
bushels,  or  ten  times  tho  bulk  of  eoru,  and 
five  times  the  value,  corn  being  used  as  part 
of  the  feed;  that  is,  that  ono  bushel  of  corn 
and  two  of  the  roots  are  better  than 
two  bushels  of  corn.  In  the  smooth,  light 
soils  of  the  West,  where  corn  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  sometimes  the  only  grain  crop,  these 
tubers  can  be  grown  and  gathered  with  great 
ease.  They  seed  themselves,  tho  most  careful 
picking  by  hand  or  snout  always  leaves  some 
srnaLl  pieces  behind,  which  will  make  vigorous 
and  productive  plants  in  the  next  year,  But 
as  those  will  be  unevenly  distributed,  and 
the  surface  will  be  left  in  slovenly  condition, 
regular  planting  and  one  or  two  passages  of 
the  cultivator  are  most  profitable.  The  gath¬ 
ering  is  very  easy  with  a  potato  digger  and  a 
wide  coal  fork  for  gathering  up.  In  the  open 
plains,  where  defence  from  sweeping  winds  is 
needed,  the  tall,  firm  stems  left  standing 
through  the  Winter  afford  protection  more 
effective  than  a  bight  wall  or  fence,  which  by 
presenting  a  complete  harrier  seems  to  aggra¬ 
vate  tho  rebounding  and  plunging  pressure  of 
the  wind.  In  such  exposures  a  lino  of  ber¬ 
berry  plants,  with  a  barbed  wire  stretched 
above  it  is  probably  the  best  permanent  de¬ 
fence  against  both  trespassers  and  sweeping 
wind.  w.  a.  w. 


Domestic  Havana  is  being  profitably 
raised  in  several  of  the  tobacco-growing  sec- 
sections  of  the  Northern  States,  where  grow¬ 
ers  receive  from  two  to  four  cents  per  pound 
more  for  it  than  for  the  seed  leaf  varieties. 
The  plants  arc  generally  grown  from  seed 
taken  from  partiuily  accinfiated  plants  or 
from  those  from  imported  seed  grown  two  or 
three  years  in  this  country.  Plants  of  Ha¬ 
vana  tobacco  occupy  less  space  when  growing 
than  the  seed-leaf  varieties,  being  taller  but 
less  spreading,  and  therefore  they  may  be 
planted  nearer  together.  Iu  this  way  nearly, 
or  quite,  as  large  a  yield  can  be  produced 
from  an  acre,  with  greater  expense,  however, 
iu  the  cultivation,  harvesting,  etc.,  as  there 
are  more  plants  and  more  leaves  to  handle. 


Unconsidered  Injuries  to  Apple  Trees. 

I  wish  to  ask  E.  B.  S.,  who  complains,  page 
830,  that  some  insects  have  killed  the  bark  of 
his  apple  trees,  in  patches,  dose  to  the  ground, 
whether  he  is  quite  sure  that  it  is  any  kind  of 
of  an  insect  that  is  injuring  them.  From  his 
description  of  the  condition  of  his  trees,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  have  been  in  some 
manner  bruised,  perhaps  by  cultivation.  A 
very  slight  hit  from  the  w  hi  I  lie  trees,  cultiva¬ 
tor  or  harrow  will  ultimately  cause  the  bark 
to  peel  off,  even  though  no  injury  is  apparent 
at  the  time.  If  E.  B.  H.  cultivates  his  or¬ 
chard  the  mystery  is,  in  my  opinion,  solved. 
Cattle  and  horses  should  not  be  allowed  to  rub 
themselves  against  the  trunks  and  limbs  of 
apple  trees,  especially  when  tho  bark  starts 
easily,  neither  should  persons  stand  on  the 
limbs  with  hard,  solid  boots  on.  The  injury 
done  may  i  ot  be  apparent  at  the  time,  but  af¬ 
terwards  we  discover  patches  of  bark  gone 
and  wonder  what  kind  of  an  insect  has  done 
the  mischief.  Nelson  Ritter. 

Onondaga  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


The  tobacco  plant  is  susceptible  of  great 
changes  from  climatic  influence,  cultivation 
or  selection.  Havana  seed,  imported  from  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  planted  in  the  Northern 
States  for  several  years,  using  seed  each  year 
from  plants  grown  the  previous  y  ear,  will  be¬ 
come  so  acclimated  as  to  produce  plants  and 
leaves  which  are  veiy  similar  to  those  of  the 
seed  leaf  varieties.  For  this  reason  in  select¬ 
ing  seed  plants  from  which  to  save  seed  for 
future  planting,  great  care  is  uec  ssary  to  se¬ 
lect  those  plants  that  have  the  best-developed 
leaves,  otherwise  the  strain  of  the  variety  will 
deteriorate.  It  is  also  supposed  that  “  white 
veins  ”  are  often  tho  result  of  carelessness  in 
selecting  the  most  desirable  plants  from  which 
to  take  seed.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  pro¬ 
curing  seed  to  produce  tobacco  for  market,  it 
is  important  to  obtain  a  good  article.  Grow¬ 
ers  generally  are  aware  of  this  danger,  and 
grow  their  own  seed  from  carefully  selected 
seed  plants  or  obtain  it  from  experienced  and 
careful  growers  who  always  produce  good 
crops.  a.  a.  o.,  jr. 
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VALUE  OF  FOOD  NUTRIENTS, 


YOKUM  .FARM  NOTES, 


PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN, 


TOBACCO-GROWING  NOTES 


In  the  Rural  of  November  20.  E.  W.  Stew 
art  gives  tables  of  relative  food  values.  These 
German  tables  are  now  of  very  frequent  quo¬ 
tation  both  by  speakers  and  the  press.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  advised  to  buy  foods  on  these  tables 
as  a  basis,  lean  but  think  it  is  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  to  thus  buy.  Without  entering  into  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  German  feeding 
ratio  is  correct  for  a  country  of  different  cli¬ 
mate  and  with  crops,  so  far  as  shown,  of  di¬ 
verse  chemical  composition,  I  do  venture  to 
say  that  the  prices  of  food 
nutrients  as  fixed  by  tho 
Germans  are  misleading. 

With  them  albumen  is  not 
only  the  source  of  the  al¬ 
buminoids  of  the  body  but  ' 
of  force,  to  a  large  extent 
of  fat  and  to  some  extent  of  I '  [M  \ 
heat,  and  they  have  mag-  "  ,\4 
nified  its  value  to  four  and  /; ||,S 

one- third  cents  a  pound  of  jw> 
digestible  albuminoids  and 
assign  to  carbhydrates  a  *  . 

value  of  only  nine  tenths 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  They 
make  it  of  the  first  moment 
t,o  get  albuminoids  enough 
in  the  daily  ration  and 
seem  to  consider  this  more 
diilicult  and  costly  than  to  / 
obtain  the  consumption  of 
a  sufficient  amount  of  carb¬ 
hydrates,  inasmuch  as  the 
coarser  and  cheaper  foods,  -  - 

like  straw,  etc.,  contain  a  ^ 
large  supply  of  the  latter 
and  a  small  supply  of  the  -  3 
former.  -s 

Messrs  Lawes  and  Gilbert  - 

»  , - ,-jf 

as  the  results  of  their  work,  -'5 
have  arrived  at  a  somewhat  ; 
opposite  conclusion.  As 
the  result  of  five  years’ 
work  in  from  30  to  40  ex¬ 
periments  in  many  of 
which  the  foods  were  an¬ 
alyzed  and  in  all  of  which 
the  foods  were  weighed, 
the  time  covering,  on  an 
periods  than  those  of  the  ( 
more  difficult  to  encourage 
suiue  a  sufficiency  of  carb) 


RICHARD  GOODMAN, 


The  question  is  often  asked,  W  hat  variety 
of  tobacco tsTiest  <  The  varieties  now  mainly  iu 
cultivation  in  the  seed-leaf  producing  sections 
of  the  country  originated  from  the  Connecticut 
Seed-leaf,  which  is  the  only  seed-leaf  variety 
mentioned  generally  in  seedsmen’s  catalogues. 
From  this  hundreds  of  other  varieties  have 
originated,  most  of  which  bear  local  names 
and  are  not  widely  disseminated.  Persons 


Polled  Cattle  vs.  Jerseys.  The  Differ¬ 
ent  Breeds  of  the  Former.  Jerseys 
not  Likely  to  re  Excelled  as  Butter 
Makers.  Fancy  Farmers  and  their 
Value.  A  Reply  to  “  Htookman  ”  tN 
their  Behai. f. 

The  discussion  concerning  polled  cattle 
has  been  so  lively  and  interesting  that  it  was 
enough  to  read  and  enjoy  it,  and  I  had  no 
thought  of  interfering  until  one  of  the  com¬ 
batants  asserted  that 
“there  are  families  of  polled 
cattle  that  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality  are 
^  fully  equal  to  the  far- 

C  ,V  \  famed  Jerseys,”  and  this 

V  y  V  /  also  affords  an  opportunity 

L  1  l  V  ,»/’  for  a  dig  at  our  friend  the 

Kg,  “  Stockman”  who  is  per¬ 
il!',  .  {  ,  1  .  sistent  in  his  side-blows  at 

Htk-  n  \  '  fbo  Jerseys  and  their  breed 


Polled  Cattle 
are  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  by  whom,  or 
ono  of  his  contemporaries, 
they  are  mentioned,  ar.d 
tho  Suffolk  breed  has  been 
predominant  and  noted  in 
former  times  for  the  largo 
quantity  of  milk  which 
they  yielded  in  proportion 
to  their  size  and  tho  food 
consumed,  and  its  rich  qual¬ 
ity.  They  are  not  unlike 
tho  Jerseys  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  being  hardy  to  the 
degree  of  bearing  careless 
treatment;  of  various  col¬ 
ors,  many  yellow  and 
mouse-colored,  short-leg¬ 
ged,  long  in  the  carcass, 
deep  in  the  rib  and  drop¬ 
ping  much  in  the  belly, 
and,  like  the  Jerseys,  they 
were  always  considered  a 
very  good  poor  man’s  cow, 
as  there  are  few  soils  or  climates  where  from 
their  size  and  form  they  will  not  only  live, 
but,  w;ith  moderate  care  and  attention,  do 
well.  The  principal  manufacture  of  Suffolk 
is  butter  w  Inch  finds  a  sale  iu  London  ami 
it  also  produces,  or  did  until  recently,  great 
quantities  of  skim-milk  cheese  which  gave  rise 
to  the  sayiug  that  Suffolk  produced  the  best 
butter  and  the  worst  cheese  in  England.  Ar 


Angus  Polled  Heifer,  Winner  of  Champion  Plate  and  Gold  Medal  at  the  Smithfield  Fat  Cattle  Show, 

(After  the  Illustrated  London  News.) — Fig.  20. 

e,  longer  the  ration  of  straw  up  in  albuminoids  would 
I  find  it  be  easier  and  cheaper  than  to  bring  it  up  in 
al  to  con-  carbhydrates.  This  matter  of  feeding  eom- 
economi-  binations  is  of  vast  importance.  There  being 
contrary  other  matters  of  greater  importance  to  which 
if  E.  W.  executions  should  be  taken,  I  will  recur, 

Us  he  has  it,  cotton -seed  meal  I  should  opportunity  permit,  to  the  subject  in 
100  pounds  where  100  pounds  I  another  phase,  again, 
th  $1,  or  $72  per  ton  ugainat  I  Agricultural  College,  Hanover,  N.  H, 


desiring  good  tobacco  seed  can  best  obtain  it 
of  some  successful  grower  who  grows  his  own 
seed  from  carefully  selected  seed  plants. 


The  White  Burley  is  a  widely  disseminated 
variety,  grown  mainly  In  the  Southern  States 
for  “cutting  leaf.”  for  which  purpose  it  is 
held  in  high  repute.  It  is  often  cured  so  as  to 
produce  the  grade  known  as  “  fancy  yellow," 
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thur  Young  remarked  that  the  Suffolk 
breed  had  been  preserved  by  a  kind  of 
accident,  but  this  is  doubtful,  for  the  Suf¬ 
folk  breeders,  without  being  guided  by  any 
fixed  principlesin  the  choice  of  animals  or  in 
perpetuating  their  qualities,  undoubtedly  fol¬ 
lowed  a  certain  rude  experience  which  led 
them  to  keep  and,to  a  certain  extent,  improve 
a  race  of  animals  adapted  to  their  partic¬ 
ular  purpose.  The  attempts  made  to  improve 
this  breed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
suitable  to  the  grazier  as  well  as  the  dairy 
have  not  been  a  success,  though  when  in  proper 
condition  for  the  shambles  they  are  said  to 
be  extraordinarily  good  cutters  and  their  beef 
is  excelled  by  that  of  few. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  of  the  cows  will 
give  21  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  J  erseys,  such  large  milkers  are  not 
the  best  butter  producers,  and  I  can  find  no 
records  of  any  butter  makers  among  them 
like  the  J  erseys.  A  half  a  century  ago  and 
over,  Malcom,  in  his  “  Compendium  of  Mod 
ern  Husbandry',1’  mentioned  that  he  “  kept  an 
Alderney  (the  common  name  then  for  all  the 
Channel  Island  cattle  including  Jerseys,)  and 
a  Suffolk  cow — the  latter  the  best  of  the  kind 
he  ever  saw,  and  during  seven  years,  the 
milk  and  butter  beiug  always  kept  separate, 
it  was  found  year  by  year  that  tbe  value  of 
the  Alderney  exceeded  that  of  the  Suffolk, 
though  the  latter  gave  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  milk  at  each  ‘■meal,”  anylice,  milk¬ 
ing.  The  polled  cows  of  Norfolk  are  similar 
in  most  respects  to  those  of  Suffolk.  It  has 
been  _  asserted  that  the  Suffolks  originated 
from  the  Galloway  Scotch  polled  cattle,  but 
this  is  quite  unlikely,  as  the  similarities  are 
few  and  tbe  diversities  much  more  numerous. 
The  predominant  color  of  the  Galloways  is 
black  or  tawny,  and  they  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  good  beef  qualities,  a  writer  in 
the  sixteenth  century  speaking  of  them  as 
“  fair  ky  and  oxiu  of  quhilk  the  flesh  is  right 
delicious  and  tender”  and  the  Galloway  rib 
is  well  known  at  the  present  time  in  Smith- 
field.  The  cows  are  indifferent  milkers  and 
soon  run  dry  like  the  other  mountain  breeds 
of  Scotland,  but  their  milk  is  of  rich  quality 
and  productive  of  butter. 

The  Angus  polled  breed  termed  by  the 
country  people  “dodded”  and  sometimes 
“  humbled”  cattle,  is  a  race  between  those  of 
the  mountains  and  the  plains,  and  from  all 
vei'itable  accounts  it,  as  well  as  the  Gallo¬ 
way  and  probably  all  other  present  hornless 
breeds,  was  originally  horned,  and  the  change 
may  have  been  due  either  to  the  physical 
circumstances  of  the  country  where  the  breeds 
originated  or  to  the  effects  of  selection  in  breed¬ 
ing  or  to  a  combination  of  these  causes.  Some¬ 
times  even  yet  the  horns  are  developed  in  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  as  this  is  regarded  as  a  test  of 
impurity  they  are  cut  off.  Attention  was  es¬ 
pecially  devoted  to  the  Angus  as  a  separate 
variety  soon  after  our  Revolutionary  War 
with  Great  Britain  was  closed,  when  the  ag¬ 
riculture  of  that  part  of  Scotland  began  a 
course  of  rapid  improvement.  During  the 
war  with  France  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  their  cultivation  and  improvement 
continually  extended,  and  they  were  driven  to 
the  English  market  under  the  name  of  Gallo¬ 
ways  which  they  resembled  in  aspect  and  gen¬ 
eral  character,  and  ever  since  there  have  been 
continued  exportations  to  Yorkshire,  Norfolk, 
Leicester  and  other  grazing  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  where  they  are  fattened,  and  thence 
they  find  their  way  to  Smitbfield  and  feed  the 
beef  eaters  of  London.  Though  having  a  cer¬ 
tain  resemblance  to  tbe  Galloways,  yet  living 
in  a  less  humid  climate,  being  subjected  to 
more  artificial  treatment  and  being  less  ex¬ 
posed  accordingly  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  better  treated  when  calves, 
they  have  a  finer  though  perhaps  not  softer 
skiu  and  a  less  rough  coat  of  hair  than  the 
Galloway,  and  are  better  milkers.  The  An¬ 
gus  breed  has  been  crossed  with  the  Short¬ 
horn,  but  tbe  benefit  ends  in  a  great  degree 
with  the  first  cross  and  the  subsequent  pro¬ 
geny  is  inferior  to  the  pure  Short-horns  in 
size  and  tendency  to  fatten. 

There  are  also  the  Polled  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  breed  and  the  polled  Irish  breed 
less  known  and  less  valuable  than  the 
others,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Fife 
stretching  into  the  Gorman.  Ocean  be¬ 
tween  the  noble  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and 
Tay  are  cattle  larger  than  those  of  the  higher 
counties,  showing  a  mixture  of  breeds,  some 
with  and  some  without  horns,  hardy  and  ex¬ 
cellent  milkers.  In  Paraguay  cattle  have 
been  found  some  without  horns  and  some  with 
reversed  hair,  which  are  said  to  have  originated 
there.  Polled  cattle  have  been,  until  recently, 
rare  in  this  country,  but  it  was  almost  invari¬ 
ably  true  that  the  “  muley”  cow  as  she  has  al¬ 
ways  been  called  here,  has  proved  a  good- 
milker  and  1  do  not  remember  any  of  vicious 
quality.  But  no  polled  cow,  nor  any  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  have  equaled  the  Jersey  individ¬ 
ually  nor  in  the  aggregate  in  the  richness  and 
butter-producing  quality  of  the  milk,  and 
probably  never  will,  as  the  latter  breed  has 
got  the  start  in  that  direction  and  individual 


cows  have  already  made  six,  seven  and  eight 
hundred  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  a  feat  not 
likely  to  be  reached  by  any  individual  of  any 
other  race. 

“  Stockman  ”  says  it  is  only  playing  with 
agriculture  for  rich  men  to  pay  such  high  prices 
for  Jerseys.  Well,  hasn’t  that  kind  of  play 
always  gone  on  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
farmers  of  every  degree  ?  Didn’t  the  dukes 
and  lords  of  England  and  the  Jonases  and 
Bakewells  play  after  the  same  manner  with  the 
Short-horns  and  sheep  until  the  best  of  beef 
could  be  turned  into  the  slaughter  house  at 
two  instead  of  four  years  old,  and  the  wool  in¬ 
creased  in  quality  and  quantity  so  as  to  double 
and  treble  the  value  of  the  animal  that  bore  it? 
Hasn’t  the  expensive  luxury  of  horse-racing 
put  stamina  and  endurance  into  the  quadru¬ 
peds,  and  hunting  furnished  soldiers  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  which  elicited  the  remark  from  Welling¬ 
ton  that  Waterloo  was  won  in  the  hunting 
grounds  of  England?  All  the  valuable  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture  are  owing,  not  to  the 
workers  of  the  soil,  but  to  outsiders  who  have 
invented  the  machinery,  and  to  the  capitalists 
who  have  furnished  the  means  to  put  the  in¬ 
ventions  on  the  market.  The  capitalists  who 
build  raib’oads  and  steamships  are  as  much 
benefactors  of  the  human  race  as  the  captains, 
sailors,  engineers  and  firemen  who  run  them. 
If  there  had  been  no  advance  in  steam  travel 
since  the  time  of  Fulton  the  Atlantic  would 
not  be  as  now,  a  ferry  between  us  and  Eu¬ 
rope;  nor  could  the  vessels  of  that  period  have 
weathered  the  storms  of  the  last  two  months; 
and  were  not  the  continent  gridironed  by  rail¬ 
roads,  the  country  could  never  have  devel¬ 
oped  as  rapidly  as  it  has,  and  the  different 
portions  of  it  would  have  been  yet  sundered 
by  vast  distances  which  are  now  bridged  and 
immeasurably  shortened.  The  vast  outlay  of 
money,  men  and  muscle  in  our  late  war  made 
the  building  of  the  railroads  to  California, 
which  before  seemed  gigantic  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble  enterprises,  easy  of  accomplishment,  and 
we  are  now  reaping  the  rewards  of  all  these 
enterprises  and  outlay  of  capital  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity  of  every  portion  of  the  land, 
and  the  vast  returns  of  hard  money  for  our 
products  sent  abroad. 

To  drop  from  the  major  to  the  minor,  like 
results  follow  the  embarkation  of  capital  and 
brains  in  what  is  generally  known  as  fancy 
farming.  The  poor  man,  as  well  as  all  others  in 
the  same  line,  get  the  benefit  eventually.  The 
importation  and  breeding  of  Jerseys  so  enthu¬ 
siastically  will  soon  send  them  all  over 
the  country  and  improve  their  quality, 
and  the  small  farmer  will  purchase  within 
his  means  animals  superior  to  what  he 
could  have  afforded  to  bring  to  their  present 
condition.  All  of  us  can  get  from  these  weal¬ 
thy  so-called  agriculturists  hints  which  are 
valuable,  and  tbe  farming  at  tbe  East,  espe¬ 
cially  on  dairy  fapns,  has,  within  a  decade, 
greatly  improved  in  many  ways  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  those  who  have  been  able  to  expend 
money  and  time  in  the  production  of  the  best 
quality  of  butter.  So,  let  the  long  pursed  fel¬ 
lows  go  ahead ;  better  buy  and  improve  live 
stock  than  throw  it  away  on  the  ‘‘ducks  and 
drakes”  of  Wall  Street.  We  shall  reap  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  outlay  if  they  do  not  pecuniarily, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  have  the  fun. 
“Stockman”  will  see  that  the  Jerseys  have 
hardly  risen  to  high-water  mark  yet  compared 
with  Short-horn  prices.  The  highest  sura  yet 
given  for  a  Jersey  is  $4,500,  as  against  $46,000 
for  a  Short-horn  cow  1 

Lenox,  Mass. 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

Champion  Prize  Winner  at  the  Smithfield 
Show. 

This  week  we  present  to  our  readers  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Polled  Angus  heifer  that  at  the 
S4th  and  last  Smithfield  Fat  Stock  Show  won 


the  champion  prize  for  the  best  beast  in  the 
show  and  also  the  sweepstakes  prize  for  the 
best  heifer,  as  mentioned  editorially  in  our 
last  issue.  According  to  the  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  the  prize  money  won  by  her  amounted 
to  £215  ($1,075)  in  addition  to  a  silver  medal 
and  a  gold  medal,  and  as  she  was  sold  for  the 


shambles  for  £100  after  the  show,  she  must 
have  netted  her  owner  £315  ($1,575.)  She  was 
970  days  old  aud  weighed  178S  pounds,  mak¬ 
ing  since  birth  an  average  daily  gain  of  1,84 
pound.  She  is  described  as  being  “  wonder¬ 
ful  in  top,  especially  solid  and  filled  out  in  fore¬ 
quarter,  with  a  neck -chine  like  a  porker, 
handling  with  a  perfection  of  firm  touch, 
deficient  only  in  wanting  depth  in  belly-line 
to  flank,  and  very  taking  indeed  with  her  ac¬ 
tive  carriage  and  charming  bead.” 


Clydesdales  Stallion,  Black  Watch— (64.) 

The  portrait  of  the  Clydesdale  horse,  Black 
Watch  (64)  Fig.  22,  is  an  engraving  from  a 
very  successful  photograph  taken  at  the  late 
Live  Stock  Show  at  Derby,  England,  at 
which  he  took  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
Clydesdale  stallions  four  years  old  and  up¬ 
wards.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Imrie, 
Blackhill,  near  Glasgow  :  sire—  Crown  Prince 
(206)  ;dam — Flora,  by  Young  Lofty  (489.) 
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A  PROFITABLE  HOG-HOUSE. 


ISAAC  PEASLEE. 

Knowing  by  some  experiments  the  tnie 
value  of  hog  manure,  and  that  myself  and 
most  other  farmers  were  losing  a  large  part  of 
the  profits  of  then'  hogs,  1  set  myself  to 
work  to  find  some  cheap  way  to  build  a  hog 
house  that  would  save  all  the  liquid  as  well  as 
the  solid  part  of  the  manure  from  my  hogs. 
Here,  on  a  small  scale,  is  the  plan  of  my  hog- 
house,  which  was  completed  Oct.  1,  1880: 

It  is  22  by  80  feet,  with  14-foot  posts.  The 
building  stands  on  ground  that  descends 
towards  the  side  where  the  manure  is  thrown 
from  the  pit.  It  also  stands  with  one  end  to 
the  horse  stable,  so  that  the  hi  rse  manure 
may  be  shoved  into  the  pit  through  a  shove 
door  at  F.  The  foundation  is  laid  up  with 
common  field  stone,  but  the  walls  of  the  pit 
are  laid  in  water-lime  or  common  cement, 
and  under  the  wall  of  the  pit  there  is  a  drain 
that  leads  all  the  surface  water  away  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.  which  is  also  cemented 
to  make  it  water  tight.  The  pit,  B,  is  30  feet 
long,  eight  feet  wide  and  four  feet  belo  a-  the 
bottom  of  the  sill.  The  object  of  making  it 
so  deep  is  to  get  it  below  the  frost,  so  that  the 
water  underneath  will  not  affect  the  cement. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  that  I  have  three 
pens,  X.  X,  X,  with  feed- way,  S,  in  front.  The 
spaces  marked  A,  A,  A,  are  slide  doors,  through 
which  I  can  shift  hogs  from  one  pen  to  the 
other.  Bis  a  door  from  the  horse  stable  to 
the  feed-way.  C  is  a  door  to  the  feed-way 
from  outside.  D  is  a  door  to  the  pig  yard, 
E,E  are  doors  above  the  sill,  through  which  I 
throw  the  manure  from  the  pit.  Borne  may 
ask  how  can  I  get  the  manure  out,  as  the  pit  is 
so  deep.  As  the  ground  descends  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  doors  there  are  about  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  sill,  so  that  when  a  sleigh 
or  a  truck  wagon  is  driven  alongside  the 
doors  the  manure  lia9  to  be  raised  but  little 
above  the  sill,  and  the  work  is  not  hard.  The 
floor  is  laid  tight  from  the  feed  way,  and  is 
about  three  inches  higher  at  the  feed  way  than 
at  the  other  end,  where  it  projects  over  the 
pit  20  inches,  so  that  all  the  liquid  runs  into 
the  pit.  , 

Now  for  one  year’s  experiment  and  the  re¬ 
sults:  Oct.  1,  1880,  I  placed  in  the  pen  four 
hogs  that  I  was  feeding  to  kill  and  did  kill 
about  Dec.  1,  and  then  I  placed  in  it  two  sow 
Spring  pigs  and  four  barrow  pigs.  From  the 
two  sows  I  got,  this  Spring,  10  pigs,  a  part  of 
which  I  fatted  and  a  part  I  sold,  and  this  Fall 
I  sold  $100  worth  of  pork,  and  have  put  down 
for  use  $75  worth,  and  have  as  many  pigs  to 


start  on  anew  as  I  had  one  year  ago.  More¬ 
over,  from  Oct.  1,  1880,  to  Oct.  1,  1881,  I 
obtained  100  two-horse  wagon-loads  of  man¬ 
ure  worth  at  least  $100,  and  over  600  gallons 
of  liquid,  the  value  of  which  I  am  uuable  to 
estimate.  I  cleaned  the  pit  out  the  first  of 
June  and  let  it  stand  20  days  without  any 
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Plan  fob  Hog  House.— Fig.  21. 
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absorbent,  and  in  that  time  tha  six  hogs  made 
over  700  gallons  of  liquid.  Over  600  gallons 
of  this  were  taken  to  the  hop-yard  anil  corn¬ 
field  and  applied,  and  one  need  not  imagine 
the  results,  for  the  consequent  growth  could 
be  distinctly  seen.  I  would  say  that  I  did  not 
use  any  absorbents  for  the  20  days  for  three 
reasons:  1,  1  wanted  to  know  if  my  jut  was 
water-tight;  2,  to  see  how  much  liquid  my 
hogs  would  make,  so  that  I  could  estimate 
my  former  loss ;  3,  in  order  that  I  could  see 
the  effect  of  the  liquid  alone  on  growing 
crops.  For  absorbents  I  use  in  the  Winter 
some  horse  manure  and  some  straw.  In 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  I  use  dry  muck  and 
sod.  I  prefer  the  dry  muck  and  sod,  as  tbe  hogs 
are  fond  of  them  and  I  think  them  health- 
ful  where  hogs  are  confined  to  the  pen.  Under 
the  floor  plank  that  projects  over  the  jiit  I 
placed  a  wide  plank,  the  lower  end  of  which 
rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit;  ou  this  plank 
I  nailed  some  clea  ts,  and  the  hogs  walk  down 
along  it  into  the  jiit,  where  in  hot  weather 
they  seem  to  be  perfectly  at  home.  A  house 
of  this  size  is  large  enough  for  from  10  to  12 
hogs,  and  it  does  not  require  a  few  years  to 
make  manure  enough  to  pay  for,  it,  for  it  will 
pay  for  itself  in  one  year  il'  well  attended  to. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  through  the  Rural 
from  any  who  have  had  experience  in  this 
line  of  hog  houses.  1  have  been  a  reader  of 
the  Rubai,  during  most  of  the  time  for  the 
last  25  years,  and  hope  to  read  it  during  the 
time  still  left  me,  as  I  think  it  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  printed  in  America. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


When  should  a  roller  be  used  for  sown 
crops  ?  This  is  a  question  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  answer  to  our  own  satisfaction  for 
several  years  past.  At  first  we  rolled  wheat 
land  after  the  seed  was  drilled  in,  but  the  re¬ 
sults,  as  shown  by  comparative  tests,  were 
not  favorable  to  the  practice.  The  surface  of 
the  land  seems  to  bake  and  become  encrusted 
more  readily,  so  that  rain,  instead  of  pene¬ 
trating  it  uniformly,  collects  in  every  little 
basin.  These  depressions,  during  the  hard 
rains,  become  filled  with  water  and  overflow, 
causing  galleys  or  runs  to  form  here  and 
there,  which  wash  the  earth  from  the  roots 
along  their  e  >urse,  while  further  on  the  earth 
is  spread  over  the  surface,  that  is,  is  deposited 
in  beds  which  cover  and  smother  the  young 
plants.  We  conclude  that  rolling  after  sow¬ 
ing  is,  therefore,  injurious  to  the  crop.  The 
best  use  to  which  rollers  can  be  put  is  first  to 
firm  the  soil,  if  firming  is  needed,  and,  if  not, 
second,  to  break  up  the  lumps  which  the  har¬ 
row  passes  over.  Our  present  method  is  first 
to  plow,  then  to  harrow,  then  to  roll,  and  then 
either  to  harrow  again  and  drill,  or  if  the  land 
is  already  well  fitted,  to  drill  without  the  sec¬ 
ond  barrowing . . . 

Abe  you  cutting  your  firewood  for  another 
year?  Cut  down  the  old,  half-dead  trees 
aboutthe  bouse  and  in  the  fields.  A  good  plan 
to  provide  wood  is,  as  we  think,  to  plant  cut¬ 
tings  or  roots  Spring  or  Fall,  of  swift-growing 
trees,  like  the  willow’,  ailauthus  and  catalpa, 
in  out-of-the-way  places  that  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  cultivated.  In  from  four  to  six  years 
these  may  be  cut  down  for  firewood — the  ugly 
or  useless  corners  meanwhile  having  been  im¬ 
proved  by  their  presence . . . 

A  gentleman  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
weight  on  account  of  his  long  experience  and 
for  tha  reason  that  he  has  no’personal  interests 
at  stake,  writes  us  that  Mr  Hardin  commits  a 
grievous  error  (page  842)  1881)  in  saying  that 
Percherons  are  reputed  as  possessing  “soft 
feet."  Now  right  the  contrary  is  the  case;  for 
the  groat  reputation  of  the  true  Percherons  is 
that  they  have  the  very  beat  of feet  andlegs.  No 
doubt  such  errors  have  their  origin  in  the  fact 
that  a  rascally  set  of  dealers  aud  jockies  in 
France  take  Boulounais  colts  as  soon  as 
weaned  and  others  imported  from  Flanders, 
to  the  Percheron  and  Norman  districts,  aud 
keep  them  there  from  one  to  three  years, 
and  then  sell  them  to  the  ignorant  for  pare, 

genuine  Percheron  and  Norman  stock . 

Here  is  another  letter  from  S.  Y.  Haines  & 
Co.,  the  disseminators  of  the  so-called  “Golden 
Grains "  Wheat,  which  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  maintained  is  the  same  as  that 
originally  shown  in  this  country  as  “  Black- 
bearded  Centennial."  The  letter  is  numbered 
for  reference: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  31, 1881. 
“(1)  We  have  not  given  up  the  huut  after  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  two  wheats  Golden 
Grains  and  Black-bearded  Centennial.  We 
now’  have  before  us  a  letter  from  the  origina¬ 
tor  (2)  of  the  two  wheats,  Mr.  Prettymart,  of 
Oregon,  who  exhibited  at  the  ‘Centennial.’ 
We  quote  from  his  letter  as  follow's: 

“  As  to  your  argument  with  the  editor  of 
the  Rural,  I  think  I  can  settle  that  matter. 
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it  will  be  found  to  be  sweet  and  wholesome. 
She  has  so  treated  butter  which  was  too  ran¬ 
cid  for  cooking,  and  when  put  upon  the  table 
after  such  treatment,  it  could  not  be  told  from 
fresh  butter.  _ 

The  London  Ag.  Gazette  holds  confidently 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  no  better  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  than  a  good  farm  book  or  a 
good  farm  journal.  It  agrees  with  the  late 
Charles  Dickens  when  he  said  that  that  por¬ 
tion  of  a  farmer’s  holding  which  best  deserves 
cultivation  is  the  little  bit  within  the  ring 
fence  of  his  skull. 


on  land  in  poor  condition.  This  is  a  sine  qua 
non  of  such  experiments,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  uncertainty,  unsatisfactory  results,  and 
misleading  impressions  arising  from  experi¬ 
ments  as  commonly  conducted,  have  resulted 
from  the  disregard  of  this  essential  condition. 
George  Ville  carried  out  most  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  soil  that  was  little  better  than  pure 
sand,  and  in  spite  of  some  heretical  prepos¬ 
sessions  which  detract  from  his  teachings,  his 
record  of  experimental  results  is  well  worthy 
of  useful  study. 


The  Palestine  or  Golden  Grains  wheat  sheds 
the  beard  as  it  ripens,  while  the  Black-bearded 
Centennial  does  not  shed  it  at  all  (3) ;  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  a  short,  flat  head,  and  Golden  Grains’’ 
is  a  long  square  (4)  head.  It  is  true  the  grain 
is  very  much  alike.  I  got  the  variety  called 
Black-bearded  Centennial  under  the  name  of 
New  South  Wales  Wheat.’  ” 

1.  S.  Y.  H.  &  Co.,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  at  first  refused  to  give  us  any  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  Golden  Grains  Wheat, 
which  they  were  selling  at  from  $60  to  $125 
per  bushel.  They  merely  replied  to  our  letter 
of  inquiry  that  the  two  kinds  were  “  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  day  is  from  night."  Further— and  this 
was  what  we  did  not  like  in  the  above  firm— 
they  said  that  were  they  to  give  us  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  we  asked,  the  Ruka r.  would 
then  know  as  much  about  the  “Golden  Grains' 
Wheat  as  they  themselves  did.  Later  they 
manifested  a  desire  to  join  us  in  searching  out 
the  history  of  the  two  kinds.  As,  however, 
according  to  the  above  letter,  S.  Y .  Haines  & 
Co.  procured  tbeir  seed  of  the  “originator,” 
they  might  just  as  well  have  furnished  the 
information  from  the  Oregon  gentleman  then 
as  now. 

2.  In  the  letter  of  S  Y.  Haines  &  Co.  the 
word  “introducer”  was  scratched  and  '‘origi¬ 
nator  ”  written  above  it.  No  doubt  the  word 
was  used  advisedly.  It  is  strange  they  should 
have  overlookd  the  fact  that  Mr  Prettyman 
himself  says  that  he  “got  the  variety  called 
Black-bearded  Centennial  under  the  name  of 
New  South  Wales  Wheat.”  Mr.  Prettyman 
did  not  therefore  originate  it  at  all.  Now 
where  did  he  get  “  Golden  Grains  ?”  Did  be 
originate  that  ?  If  so,  how  ?  Is  it  the  result 
of  a  cros<5  ?  Of  selection  ?  We  respectfully 
ask  Mr.  Prettyman  these  questions  through  S. 
Y.  Haines  &  Co.,  since  we  are  not  favored 
with  his  add ress. 

3.  Mr.  Prettyman’s  statement  that  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  never  sheds  its  beards  is 
incorrect.  Generally  it  does. 

4.  The  heads  of  Black-bearded  Centennial 

which  took  the  first  Rural  New-Yorker 
prize  were  not  short.  We  have  seen  no  less 
than  twenty  which  were  nearly  as  long,  though 
not  proportionately  heavy.  The  type  head 
of  this  wheat  could  not  better  be  described 
than  by  the  words  “long”  and  “square.” . 

Mu.  G.  A.  Goff,  Jr.,  the  well  known  to¬ 
bacco  grower  of  Chemung  County ,  New  \  ork 
State,  writes  as  follows: 

“  I  very  much  wish  you  could  perform  some 
experiments  in  tobacco  growing  at  the  Rural 
Farm  This  important  product  is  certainly 
being  neglected  by  the  agricultural  press  of 
the  country,  and  its  culture,  curing,  manipula¬ 
tion.  etc.,  furnish  a  broad  Held  for  useful  in¬ 
vestigation  which  would  doubtless  result  in 
valuable  discoveries  which  would  help  tobacco 
growers  greatly,  i  am  confident  that  you 
could  do  great  good  at  the  Rural  Farm  in  this 
way  Growers  generally  are  too  poor  or  too 
practical  to  try  experiments  or  to  undertake 
anything  now.  I  hope  some  time  to  be  able 
to  make  an  effort  myself  to  answer  some  of 
the  questions  relating  to  this  subject,  which 
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gia  white  variety.  Its  color  is  a  light  red  or 
amber;  but  all  white  wheats  cultivated  here 
will,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  take 
that  color,  no  matter  how  white  their  color 
when  brought  here.  Red  wheat  is  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  soils  and  climate,  out-yielding  white 
varieties  by  far,  as  a  general  thing.” 

The  grains  are  of  medium  size  and  more 
nearly  red  than  amber  as  we  understand  those 
terms  as  applied  to  wheat.  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Jones  as  to  its  yield 
and  how  it  is  known  to  have  originated  in 
Georgia . 

One  of  the  foremost  professors  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  State  Agricultural  College  seuds  us 
the  following  letter: 

“  I  must  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  manly 
and  true  words  you  say  on  page  864,  under 
“  Agricultural  Colleges."  It  is  a  grand  thing 
for  agriculture  to  have  some  such  paper  on 
which  we  can  rely,  on  which  there  is  no  taint 
of  partiality  or  catering  to  interests  of  adver¬ 
tisers  at  the  expense  of  truth.  T  think  few 
persons  saw  this  in  the  Rural  sooner  than 
myself.  What,  you  say  of  “  flippant  ”  remarks 
against  agricultural  colleges  is  good.  Some 
of  our  agricultural  colleges  are  very  weak 
when  they  should  be  strong,  just  for  the  want 
of  some  encouraging  words,  confidence  and 
work  I  am  glad  you  see  the  influence  of  the 
schools  of  agricult  ure.  They  are  already  ex¬ 
erting  a  very  great  influence  in  favor  of  pro¬ 
gressive  agriculture.  This  can  be  seen  by  no¬ 
ticing  the  list  of  contributors  to  our  host  agri¬ 
cultural  papers.  It  can  be  seen  in  most  of  our 
wide-awake  societies  which  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country  working  in  the  interests  of 
some  department  of  agriculture.  There  was  a 
time  when  this  influence  was  so  prominently 
seen  in  our  own  State  Horticultural  Society 
that.  It  awakened  some  jealousy.  But  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger.  It  is 
a  power  for  good  in  the  State  W e  are  proud 
of  our  Secretary,  who  is  a  graduate  of  our  ng- 
ricultu  ral  college.  At  the  meeti  ngs  are  gener¬ 
ally  not  less  than  ten  or  a  dozen  graduates  of 
the  agricultural  college.  Many  of  them  read 
or  speak  well.  Some  of  the  professors  turn 
out  almost  every  time.  At  onr  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitutes  about  the  State  onr  graduates  are  ac¬ 
tive  and  efficient.  Other  States  are  meeting 
with  a  like  experience,  which  will  become 
more  and  more  conspicuous  as  they  grow 
older.” . , . . . . . . 

We  should  be  glad  if  all  our  readers,  who 
have  not  done  so,  would  try  the  Telephone 
I’ea  next  Spring.  This  was  introduced  several 
years  ago  in  this  country  by  the  Rural  IJew- 
Yorker,  and  with  us  it  has  no  superior  among 
the  intermediate  kinds.  Many  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  soon  to  be  noticed  in  these  columns  will 
offer  the  Telephone . 


The  Marquis  of  Lome,  when  speaking  of 
the  advantage  of  emigration  to  Canada,  gave 
the  opinion  of  a  young  woman  on  the  climate 
of  Manitoba.  She  said  it  consisted  for  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  months  of  snow  and  for  a  minority 
of  months  of  mosquitoes.  Her  married  sis¬ 
ter,  however,  liked  the  country  during  both 
periods. 

Knowing  the  power  of  lime  to  dissolve  the 
silicates  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied,  ami 
the  universal  presence  in  both  sandy  and 
clayey  soils  of  insoluble  silicates  of  pota.-u,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  attribute  much  of  tin- 
useful  effect  of  lime  to  this  action  up<~  the 
unavailable  potash,  by  which  it  is  loosi-m-d 
from  its  combination  with  silica  and  rendered- 
soluble  and  available  for  plant  food.  So  hat 
it  is  really  the  potash  which  produces  the  f- 
feet  perceived,  the  lime  being  the  agent  or 
power  which  enables  it  to  act. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Northampton 
Mercury  speaks  well  of  the  treatment  of  draft 
horses  in  Liverpool.  He  says:  “I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  spend  a  week  in  Liverpool 
during  the  last  Autumn,  and  among  the  many 
wonders  of  that  wonderful  district,  nothing 
gav  i  .  ■sater  pleasure  than  to  witness  the 
sc  kindness  with  which  the  horses 
wore  treated.  The  whip  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  Liverpool  The  kindly  tone  of  the 
human  voice  is  used  instead,  and  the  results 
are  some  tiling  to  remember  for  a  lifetime. 
Everywhere  I  saw  these  beautiful  creatures 
doing  their  work  with  intelligence  and  power 
that  wen-  quite  new  to  me,  guided  only 
by  the  vo  •  -  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  of  their 
attoi  dams  -I  was  almost  saying  drivers,  but 
that  would  nave  been  a  libei.”  “  This  is  say¬ 
ing  a  good  leal  for  the  horse- keepers  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  for  there  is  no  town  in  England  where 
the  work  is  aarder,”  adds  the  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press. 

A  writer  in  the  Practical  Farmer  says  that 
the  man  who  invests  his  cash  capital  in  farm 
macb inery  will  find  his  capital  always  in- 
reasing,  f  t  such  investments  bring  large  re¬ 
turns.  Nut  only  will  they  save  money,  but 
they  will  uake  money.  The  virtues  of  the 
policy  ind;  ited  are  not  of  a  negutive  charac- 
t  r  alone;  Hey  are  many  of  them  most  posi- 
tive  in  the;/  nature.  The  man  who  has  the 
money  to  in  vest  in  good  farming  implements 
md  machi  ry,  and  who  does  so  spend  it,  will 
m  his  cr  os  in  well  and  carefully.  Not 
only  will  improved  implements  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  but  he  can  use  them 
just  w  hen  '0  needs  them  and  when  they  can 
be  employ*  l  to  the  best  advantage.  When  be 
has  his  corn  ground  ready  to  plant  he  can  pi  o- 
eeed  to  do  so  without  waiting  till  he  can  get 
an  idle  I  er.  When  he  wishes  to  use  a  drill 
o/ mower  V*  has  one  to  put  to  work  without 
crops  will  be  put  in  well  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  wi  be  tended  and  cultivated  care¬ 
fully  and  iroughly,  and  saved  economically 
condition,  because  from  the  first 
h*i  the  last  improved  machinery  and 

have  been  employed.  The  ulti- 
,  i  this  is  large  crops  of  a  superior 

quality,  '  as  a  result  a  larger  cash  capital 
j  start  with  the  next  year. 


It  is  economy,  remarks  the  agricultural 
editor  of  the  New  York  World,  to  look  after 
the  wood-work  of  tools  and  machinery.  Al¬ 
ternate  wetting  and  drying  soon  injures  any 
wood,  causing  cracking  and  final  decay.  This 
may  be  prevented  by  the  timety  and  occasi 
al  application  of  some  cheap  paiut.  When 
wood-work  from  exposure  has  become  cracked 
it  is  advised  to  give  it  a  wash  of  crude  pet  re 
leum  previous  to  an  external  coat  of  pain: 
Petroleum  not  only  improves  all  wooden  iouIs 
but  is  alike  valuable  for  rustic  furniture,  d, 
as  arbors,  garden  chairs  and  vases,  that  : 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Gas  tar  is  some 
employed  as  a  paint  for  wagon  wheel 
correspondent  who  has  made  use  of  it  i:  t  s 
way  says  that  it  forms  a  hard,  durable  : 
polish,  something  like  Japan  on  tinware,  1 
dries  in  the  Summer  sun — on  wood  in  one  day, 
aud  on  iron  in  two  days. 


The  Germantown  Telegraph  says  th  > 
contemporary,  in  answer  to  a  correspon  ' 
says  that  “probably"  the  English  Wi.i 
would  be  found  to  do  well  in  the  vicini  v  of 
Philadelphia.  There  is  no  doubt  about  i'  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  thei  ' 
thousands  of  English  Walnut  trees  in  tl 
gions  referred  to,  some  of  them  at  least  a  I 
dred  years  old,  and  many  of  them  trees 
the  third  or  fourth  generation  from  the  < 
nal  trees — perhaps  “  settlers”  on  the  lan 
der  William  Penn. 


One  very  apparent  lesson  of  the  Islington 
Fat  Stock  Show,  says  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
is  that  the  Scotch  polled  cattle  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  making  high  daily  aver- 


Hkre  ;  -  two  odd  methods  of  starting  a 
balky  hors  \  from  our  London  exchange,  the 
hive  Stock  ournal: — “  1.  Tire  your  steed  out 
hr  remtunieg  perfectly  quiet  until  he  starts 
of  himseb  t  once  sat  in  my  cart  nearly  two- 
and-a  hnl:  hours  in  this  way.  2.  Now  and 
then  <  lu:  se  is  met  with  that  refuses  to  draw 
at  all;  pu:  min.  a  cart  in  a  shed,  and  keep 
hiv  c  on  til  he  walks  out.  In  one  instance 
that  <v  my  knowledge  the  obstinate  one 

was  36  lu  in  the  shafts  before  he  gave  in.” 


A  lady  writer  in  the  Albany  Cultivator 


A  correspondent  to  the  Rural  New- 
Yi'KKKr  ys  the  London  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
p ress,  rid ioi  es  a  certain  writer  for  proposing 
that  the  ricultural  colleges  should  deter¬ 
mine  whet  handling”  means,  and  is  justly 
severe  on  :  1 . •  phraseology  of  a  portion  of  the 
English  |  IV--— “the  thick  crops,"  the  “full 
bosoi  i,"  •  “sweet,  delicious  handling,”  the 

‘  iv,*;  .  of  hair,”  and  “all  the  other  slang 
:  aid  ibsurd  u  of  some  of  the  English  amateurs 
Live  stock." 


Carolina,  congratulates  the 
Rural  upon  its  portraits  of  1 

animals.  So  far  as  his  obser-  f 

vation  extends  the  Rural  is 
the  first  journal  to  present 
them  in  such  a  natural  way 
that  one  can  feel  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  as  good  in  reality. 

Mr.  Prince  concludes:  “  I  well 
remember  when,  in  my  boy¬ 
hood  days.  I  gazed  with  ad¬ 
miration  on  the  square-built, 
beautifully-rounded  and  sym¬ 
metrical  engravings  of  Short¬ 
horns  and  others  in  our  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  of  that  day, 
and  how  I  longed  and  hoped 
to  own  such  myself  some  day. 

But,  alas!  such  were  not  to  be 
found  !  Now,  the  farmer  boy 
has  a  mark  for  his  aim  which 
he  may  hit.” . 

We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  “  Bill  Dallas"  Wheat—  a 
large  quantity  of  which  was 
said  to  have  been  purchased 
by  Commissioner  Loriug  for 
distribution,  at  a  high  price.  As  it  was 
said  to  yield  heavily,  we  requested  the  Com¬ 
missioner  to  send  us  a  quantity  of  seed  to  be 
tested  at  the  Rural  Farm.  But  other  kiuds 
were  sent  instead,  so  that  we  missed  the  “Bill 
Dallas.”  A  week  or  so  ago  Mr.  J.  F.  Jones,  of 
Hogansville,  Troup  County,  Ga.,  sent  us  asmal 
bag,  accompanied  by  the  following  note: 

“  The  ‘Bill  Dallas’  Wheat  is  aj  native  Geor- 


■  If !  ' 


lug/* . .  .  s  >  MJLUl  uu- 

vertised  in  English  journals  as  the 

earliest  of  all  potatoes . 

Professor  Sanborn  calls  ensilage  “  watered 

stock.” . A  little  more  of  the 

spirit  of  John  Osborne  is  what  is  needed  in 
many  parts  of  our  country.  President  Warder 
states  that  he  walked  from  Richmond,  Ind.,  to 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  to  collect  grafts  of 
tine  fruits,  the  journey  and  its  results  being 
the  begin uing  of  fruit  culture  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio . The  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 

press  (London)  remarks  upou  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  single  farmer  iu  the  United 

States  House  of  Representatives . 

Dr.  Lawes  spends  annually  upon  experiments 
at  his  farm  at  Rothamsted,  England,  be¬ 
tween  $10,000  and  $15,000  . Mr. 

Brown  of  Canada  says  that  apparently  about 
one-fifth  of  ground  corn  passes  through  the 
cattle  beast  undigested  and  that  pea  meal 
roughly  ground,  gives  21  per  oent.  greater  re- 


Dr.  Voelcker  and  Mr.  Jamieson  agree,  re¬ 
marks  tne  above  journal,  in  stating  that  ex¬ 
periments  with  manures  should  be  carried  out 
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turns  in  fattening  cattle  than  either  corn  or 

oats . A  manufacturer  whose 

mill  is  near  Dr.  Hoskins’s  farm  in  Vermont, 
and  who  is  a  liberal  minded  man,  says  he 
hardly  ever  raised  a  hand’s  wages  voluntarily 
without  spoiling  him.  The  unsettling  effect 
of  a  little  prosperity  is  a  discouraging  fea¬ 
ture  in  such  cases.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in 
some  cases,  but  not  in  all. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Rockford,  Winnebago  Co.,  Dec.,  31. — 
Crops  in  this  vicinity  are  good  ;  prices  have 
been  ditto.  Farmers  are  looking  happy.  We 
are  having  remarkably  mild  weather  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  with  a  great  deal  of  rain. 
The  plow  is  going  on  sod  I  see  as  Iwrite.  T.  l. 

]  own. 

Norway,  Benton  C!o..  Dec.  20.— We  are 
having  a  muddy  time  of  it  this  Winter — 
nothing  but  mud,  mud.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
were  short  this  year;  some  of  the  farmers 
will  not  have  grain  enough  to  feed  through 
the  Winter.  Corn  is  worth  50  cents  per 
bushel;  oats,  30  cents;  potatoes,  1.25;  eggs, 
20  cents  per  dozen;  butter,  22  cents  per 
pound,  and  hogs  §5.30  to  §5.40  per  100 
pounds.  s.  t.  s. 

Kansas. 

Edgerton,  Johnson  Co.,  Dec.  31.— We  are 
having  a  very  mild  and  open  Winter  here  so 
far,  with  no  indication  of  a  freeze-up  yet. 
Wheat  is  looking  splendid.  Farmers  have 
been  busy  plowing  for  Spring  crops.  Stock 
of  all  kinds  are  looking  w  ell,  and  not  consum¬ 
ing  nearly  the  amount  of  grain  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  chinch  bugs  are  all 
dead.  Wheat  is  worth  §1  to  §1.15  per  bushel; 
corn,  00  cents;  oats,  50  cents;  flaxseed,  §1.25; 
German  millet,  §1;  potatoes,  §1 :  apples,  §1.50, 
hay,  §5  per  ton;  butter,  25  cents  per  pound ; 
eggs,  20  cents  per  dozen.  Hogs  are  worth 
§5.50  per  100  pounds,  Everything  is  pros¬ 
perous  and  our  Grange  is  booming,  a.  b.  d. 

Peoria,  Franklin  Co.,  Jan.,  2. — So  far  we 
have  had  one  or  two  snows  and  some  rain. 
The  roads  have  been  very  good  most  of  the 
time.  M.  B.  p. 

Kentucky. 

Antioch  Miles,  Harrison  Co.,  Dec.  27.— 
Owing  to  the  drought  this  has  been  a  poor 
crop  year  in  this  part  of  Kentucky;  coni  not 
more  than  one- third  of  crop;  wheat  very 
light;  tobacco  half  a  crop.  The  growing 
prospect  looks  fine  and  a  large  acreage  was 
sown.  l.  w.  c. 

Missouri. 

Rensselaer,  Ralls  Co.,  Jan.  4.— Weather 
warm  and  rainy.  It  hasn’t  frozen  hard 
enough  to  make  ice  on  creeks  yet.  Corn  75 
cents  a  bushel ;  wheat  §1.30;  the  best  oats,  45 
cents.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  scarce.  Hay 
§15  to  §20  a  ton.  G.  r.  h. 

Montana. 

Bozeman,  Gallatin  Co.,  Dec.  30.— Gallatin 
Valley,  the  largest  agricultural  valley  of 
Montana  Territory,  is  about  from  4,800  to 
5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
well  watered  and  timbered.  Farmers  have 
to  depend  largely  on  irrigation,  as  the  Sum¬ 
mers  are  generally  very  dry.  Crops,  except 
the  hay  crop,  turned  out  good  and  command 
good  prices:  wheat,  80c.  per  bushel;  oats, 
§1.50@1.?5  per  100  lbs.;  potatoes,  §1.50  per  100 
lbs.  Among  the  fruit  trees  which  I  planted 
during  the  Spring  of  1880  the  following  kinds 
survived  the  last  severe  Winter  and  made  a 
free  growth  during  last  season: — Apples:  Te- 
tofslcy,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Pewaukee: 
Transcendent,  nyslop,  VanWyck,  Crabs:  Red 
Astrachm,  dwarf  ;  Early  Strawberry,  dwarf. 
Pears:  Clapp's  Favorite,  dwarf ;  Howell, 
dwarf;  Doyenne  d’Ete,  dwarf:  English  Mo- 
rello  Cherry  ami  Utah  Hybrid  Plums  and 
German  Prune.  The  following  trees  froze 
down  to  near  the  ground  or  were  killed  out¬ 
right:— Apples:  Rummer  Pippin,  Hurlbut 
Stripe,  Ben  Davis.  Red  June,  Northern  Spy, 
Winesap:  Lady  Elgin,  Crab.  Plums:  May 
Duke,  Belle  Magnifique,  Early  Richmond, 
Cherry  and  Yellow  Gage.  Currants,  goose¬ 
berries  and  Turner’s  Raspberries  succeeded 
and  fruited  well.  a.  g. 

New  York. 

Ottoville,  Putnam  Co.,  Oct..  29. — We 
have  what  I  may  call  Spring  weather.  Wheat 
had  a  good  start,  before  Winter,  but  it  is  very 
thin;  one-eightli  was  destroyed  by  the  fly  :  a 
good  deal  of  the  early-sown  had  to  be  sown 
again.  S.  B.  p. 

North  Carolina. 

Henderson,  Granville  Co.,  Jan.  3.— Your 
North  Carolina  correspondents  seem  to  be 
rather  negligent  in  reporting  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  results  of  the  past  year;  but 
probably  the  great  drought  which  continued 
until  November  1,  caused  others  as  well  as  my¬ 


self  to  feel  that  there  was  but  little  to  report 
upon,  and  though  we  were  not  obliged  to  call 
upon  the  world  for  assistance,  yet  we  had 
bub  faint  hearts  to  write  of  our  poverty- 
stricken  condition.  Cotton  was  less  than  half  a 
crop  and  of  fine  quality.  None  stained,  as 
there  were  no  bolls  after  the  1st  of  August, 
nearly  all  might  have  been  picked  early  in 
October.  Corn  less  than  half  a  crop  and  now 
selling  at  90c  to  §1  per  bushel.  Tobacco  made 
a  miserable  growth,  and  when  the  season  ar¬ 
rived  for  cutting,  the  leaf  was  so  sapless  that 
it  wits  almost  worthless,  curing  black  instead 
of  yellow,  consequently  curing  was  postponed 
for  rains  to  improve  the  plant,  which  when 
they  did  come- were  soon  followed  by  frost 
which  entirely  destroyed  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  crop.  Fruit,  with  the  exception 
of  early  peaches,  was  a  full  crop  and  was 
sold  at  fairly  good  prices,  grapes  netting  about 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  apples  §1  per  bushel. 
The  last  two  months  of  1881  brought  us  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine,  pleasant  weather.  Fall  work 
was  well  closed  up;  double  the  usual  acreage 
of  wheat  was  sown,  which  now  gives  fine 
promise  of  an  abundant  harvest.  Our  first 
really  cold  weather  came  on  the  la-st  day  of 
December,  followed  by  four  inches  of  snow 
on  New  Y ear’s  Day,  with  the  mercury  down 
to  eight  degrees  above  zero  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd.  M.  B.  p. 

Yanckyville,  Caswell  Co.,  Jan.  3.— Wheat 
is]  not  largely  grown  in  this  section,  tobac¬ 
co  being  the  chief  crop  depended  on  for 
money,  but  wheat  this  Fall  has  been  more  ex¬ 
tensively  sown  thau  for  many  years,  the 
drought  and  the  frost  having  injured  the  to¬ 
bacco.  The  wheat  came  up  splendidly,  and  is 
looking  better  at  this  season  than  I  have 
known  it  in  a  long  while.  The  area,  I  think, 
is  one-third,  some  say  one-half,  more  than 
usual.  The  season  since  the  rain  commenced 
has  been  fine.  The  yield  of  com  was  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  anyone  expected.  Mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  and  is  now  very  good.  Corn  is 
selling  at  SO  cents  per  bushel;  wheat  about 
§1.50  per  bushel;  country  pork  from  §8.75  to 
§9.  The  labor  is  in  a  fair  condition.  Dan¬ 
ville,  Va.,  is  our  chief  market  for  tobacco.  J.c. 

Ohio. 

Jerome ville,  Ashland  Co.,  Dee.  26.— Our 
wheat  in  this  section  was  good,  averaging 
about  17  bushels  to  the  acre— running  from  11 
for  poor  fields  to  30  bushels  for  the  best,  Corn 
a  middling  crop.  Oats  good.  Potatoes 
scarce  on  account  of  bugs.  Fruit  in  some 
localities  good,  but  generally  poor.  Prices  of 
produce  are:  Wheat,  §1.33;  corn,  00c;  oats, 
40c;  potatoes,  §1.20  to  §1.25  Our  Fall-sown 
wheat  looks  well.  I  set  out  84  plants  of  the 
Cuthbert  Raspberry  this  Fall  from  the  plants 
the  Rural  sent  me  two  years  ago.  From 
Mold’s  Ennobled  Oats  sent  out  one  year  ago, 

I  have  24  pounds.  I  shall  give  both  kinds  an¬ 
other  trial  next  Spring.  w.  r. 

Oregon. 

Tangent,  Linn,  Co.  Dec.  30. — Weare  having 
hard  times  in  Oregon  on  account  of  the  low 
price  of  wheat — 75c.  per  bushel.  The  shippers 
and  millers  are  so  well  organized  that  all  com¬ 
petition  in  the  purchase  of  wheat  is  destroyed. 
A  great  deal  of  last  year’s  crop  aud  this 
year’s  is  held  for  better  prices,  and  the  result 
is  hard  times  for  the  farmers  of  this  coast. 
We  hope  for  better  times  in  the  near  future, 
and  1  think  we  are  all  ready  to  hail  De  Les- 
seps  as  a  public  benefactor  if  lie  will  hurry 
the  canal  through  the  Isthmus,  Secretary 
Blaine  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  r.  l.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Natrona,  Alleghany  Co.,  Jan.,  5.— The 
weather  was  very  mild  until  the  last  day  of 
December  1881  ;  since  that  date  it  has  been 
very  cold  and  snowing  a  little.  Wheat  is 
worth  §1.30  ;  oats,  50c  ;  corn  85c  ;  potatoes, 
§1.10  ;  butter  36c  ;  eggs,  30c.  s.  s.  F. 

Verm  out. 

TROY,  Orleans  Co.,  Dec.  30. — We  are  having 
a  queer  Winter  for  Northern  Vermont;  first 
it  snows,  then  it  rains.  The  weather  is  not 
much  colder  than  it  was  last  June.  Lum¬ 
bermen  are  wishing  for  snow  and  wondering 
why  it  doesn’t  come.  I  am  much  interested 
in  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Sweetland’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Northwest,  but  would  it  not  be 
justice  if  they  were  to  write  something  about 
the  mud,  floods  and  high  winds,  the  death¬ 
dealing  “blizzards,”  long  Winters  and  intense 
cold,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  give  us  some  of  the 
drawbacks  as  well  as  the  advantages  i  d.a.b. 

West  Virainia, 

New  Martinsville,  Wetzel  Co.,  Dec.  28. 
—We  bad  the  driest  Summer  for  20  years  and 
consequently  light  crops ;  wheat,  about  80  per 
cent,  of  an  average  crop;  corn,  60  per  cent.; 
oats,  50  per  cent. ;  hay,  80  per  cent. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS, 
Canada. 

Nantisoke,  Haldimand  County,  Jan.,  4. — I 
have  taken  the  Rural  for  20  years  and  like  it 
very  much.  Am  well  pleased  with  the  seeds 


sent  out  last  year.  The  White  Elephant  Po¬ 
tato  was  splendid,  I  have  a  good  half  bushel 
'  from  the  one  small  tuber.  The  oats  did  well, 
but  they  were  destroyed  just  before  they 
got  ripe.  The  sorghum  did  well  ;  it  grew 
about  eight  feet  bigb  ;  had  seed,  but  1  am  not 
sure  if  it  got  ripe  enough  to  grow.  J.  L. 

Illinois, 

Illiopolib,  Sagamon  Co.,  Dec.  31.— The 
White  Elephant  Potato  was  cut  into  22 
pieces.  I  planted  them  about  the  same  time  I 
planted  my  Early  Rose — Mayl.  The  Elephant 
blossomed  before  the  Rose,  and  was  still  in 
bloom  when  the  bloom  on  the  Rose  had  died. 
About  the  first  of  Sept.  I  dug  25  pounds  of 
nice-looking  tubers.  I  would  not  take  §5  for 
them  if  I  could  not  get  any  more.  The  sor¬ 
ghum  did  extra  well.  It  grew  eight  to  10 
feet  high  and  ripened  nicely.  I  have  plenty 
of  good  seed  from  it.  The  flower  seeds  did 
remarkably  well.  The  oats  the  chickens  and 
rabbits  ate  up.  J.  w. 

Rockford,  Winnebago  Co.,  Dec.,  31. — The 
White  Elephant  was  of  the  smallest  breed  I 
should  think — less  than  two  ounces,  but  it 
had  ten  eyes.  1  cut  it  into  ten  pieces,  and 
planted  them  in  a  row  about  15  inches  apart. 
On  August  31  I  dug  46  pounds,  many  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  size,  smooth  and  tempting  to  look 
at.  The  asparagus  did  well.  The  oats  were 
a  failure.  The  flowers  were  splendid,  t.  l. 

Indiana. 

Marion,  Grant  Co.,  Jan.  3. — I  planted  the 
flower  seeds  in  boxes  March  25,  transplanted 
them  when  large  enough  into  other  boxes  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them,  and  when  the  weather 
became  war®  transplanted  them  into  the  flow* 
er  beds.  I  had  110  dianthus  plants;  all  lived, 
and  w  hen  in  bloom  they  were  the  greatest 
variety  I  ever  saw.  I  lifted  and  took  to  the 
cellar  26  largo  plants  of  pinks,  pieotees  and 
carnations.  Next  Summer  1  expect  a  fine 
showr  from  them.  The  White  Elephant  Po¬ 
tato  when  received  was  killed  by  the  dry  rot, 
hollow'  in  the  inside  and  dry  black  all  through. 
The  asparagus  came  up  aud  grew'  nicely.  The 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum  seed  all  grew.  I 
had  a  row  about  120  feet  long,  drilled  in.  It 
grew' nicely;  I  counted  from  10  to  20  stalks 
to  one  grain.  I  cut  some  and  the  stools  threw 
out  new  shoots,  w  hich  grew  some  eight  and 
some  ten  feet  high,  and  all  the  dry  weather 
did  not  affect  it  any,  w  hile  the  sweet  corn  suf¬ 
fered.  I  have  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  and 
Dianblms  Pink  seed  for  suln.  J.  H.  Fi, shell. 

Iowa. 

Norway,  Benton  Co.,  Dec.  26.— On  May  3 
1  planted  13  eyes  of  the  White  Elephant,  and 
dug  29  pounds  of  fine  potatoes.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Oats  lodged  and  smutted  badly,  but  1 
got  a  quart  of  seeds.  The  Branching  Sor¬ 
ghum  bid  not  do  much;  the  chinch  bugs  both¬ 
ered  it.  The  asparagus  came  up  enough,  so 
we  w  ill  have  a  nice  bed  if  it  does  not  wint  er- 
kill.  The  carnations  and  pinks  were  perfectly 
lovely.  S.  T,  s. 

Kentucky. 

Antioch  Mills,  Harrison  Co.,  Dec.  27. — 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum  burned  up  by  hot 
sun— not  a  single  mature  seed.  I  cut  the  White 
Elephant  into  It  pieces  with  an  eye  in  each 
and  planted  them  in  11  hills;  had  two  potatoes 
nearly  as  large  us  a  hen’s  egg  anti  15  others, 
some  not  larger  than  a  common  marble.  Of 
the  Washington  Oats  I  saved  about  one  quart 
of  seed — planted  on  stable  manured  land;  had 
some  smut.  Of  the  asparagus  not  a  seed 
came  up.  Flower  seeds  in  the  seed  box  on  the 
shelf.  L.  w.  c. 

MichiefH.il, 

Benton  Harbor,  Berrien  Co.,  Jan.  2. — My 
White  Elephant  Potato  was  planted  in  the 
hot-house  and  when  the  shoots  were  six  inches 
high,  they  were  broken  off  with  the  rootlets 
and  five  of  these  rootlets  planted.  Then  I  cut 
the  potato  one  eye  to  a  piece,  and  planted; 
the  drought  was  too  much  for  the  latter,  but 
the  former  did  well.  I  dug  about  one-half 
peck  from  them,  one  potato  weighing  one 
pound  or  over.  The  oats  were  quite  smutty. 
The  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  did  well,  con¬ 
sidering  the  drought.  The  asparagus  did  not 
come  up.  The  flower  seeds  that  came  up  were 
handsome.  w.  g. 

Montana, 

Bozeman,  Gallatin  Co.,  Dec.  10.  —  The 
White  EFphant  Potato,  whicli  I  received  dur¬ 
ing  the. first  part  of  July,  was  cut  into  nine 
pieces  and  planted  in  as  many  hills.  The  vines 
made  a  very  rapid  growth  until  they  were 
killed  down  by  the  September  frost.  Al¬ 
though  the  potatoes  did  not  arrive  at  their 
full  maturity,  I  harvested  26^  pounds  of  fair¬ 
sized  tubers,  which  I  save  for  next  year’s 
seed.  T  think  the  White  Elephant  a  very  val¬ 
uable  acquisition  in  the  potato  line.  The 
Washington  Oats  yielded  well,  but  smutted 
badly.  a.  o. 

Skalkaho,  Missoula  Co.,  Dec.  31. — The  Ru¬ 
ral  Branching  Sorghum  will  not  thrive  here — 
nights  too  cold.  It  all  came  up  and  stooled 
out  wonderfully,  but  did  not  grow  over  two 
feet  high.  I  thinkj.it  would  stand  drought  | 


well,  as  I  could  scarcely  plow  through  the 
roots  this  Fall.  Cow  peas  will  not  grow  to  any 
extent,  or  dent  corn,  because  of  the  cool 
nights,  though  wo  raise  tomatoes,  watermel¬ 
ons,  squashes,  square  corn,  etc.  The  White 
Elephant  yielded  largely  of  large  potatoes. 
The  Beauty  of  Hebron  I  raise  in  place  of  Early 
Rose.  It  is  as  early  aud  of  much  better  qua  l¬ 
ity.  The  Washington  Oats  yielded  large 
heads  of  smut;  other  oats  were  more  smutty 
than  usual.  Flower  seeds  did  well,  for  the 
gift,  of  which  the  Rural  has  the  special  thanks 
of  the  other  side  of  the  house.  The  Cuthbert 
Raspberry  is  hardy  here;  so  are  the  Gregg, 
Mammoth  Cluster  aud  Davidson’s  Thornless; 
Herstine,  half-hard}'.  All  small  fruits  do  well 
and  yield  abundantly.  w.  b.  it. 

New  York. 

Big  Creek,  Steuben  Co„  Dec  24. — My 
White  Elephant  had  11  eyes.  I  put  them  in  a 
hot-bed  on  May  4th  and  sprouted  them  and 
made  cuttings  of  the  young  growth  until  I 
think  I  had  about  130  lulls,  one  plant  in  the 
hill.  They  made  a  fine,  stocky,  large  growth 
and  blossomed  very  profusely,  but  did  not  set 
well,  1  think  owiug  to  the  drought.  I  did  not 
get  much  of  a  crop— only  172  pounds,  or 
eight  pounds  short  of  three  bushels.  I  have  a 
few  very  nice  potatoes,  and  will  have  seed 
enough  to  give  the  variety  a  fair  trial  next 
year.  My  crop  this  year  was  mostly  Rose 
Magnum  Bonurns  ;  they  do  very  well  here. 
The  Washington  Oats  I  planted  in  rich  gar¬ 
den  soil  ;  the}'  grew  too  thick  and  smutted 
pretty  bad!  v.  Asparagus  came  up  very  well 
and  I  have  some  very  nice  plants.  Of  the  pinks 
I  had  a  very  nice  bed.  D.  S.  Me  Callum. 

Champion,  Jefferson  Co.,  Dec.  28.— The 
White  Elephant  Potato  did  well.  From  seven 
eyes  that  grew  I  got  29  pounds.  Tli9  Wash¬ 
ington  Oats  rusted  and  smutted  very  badly, 
but  with  all  that  drawback  1  got  half  a  bushel. 
The  sorghum  made  a  very  strong  growth; 
I  saved  some  ripe  seed  before  the  early 
freeze.  c.  H. 

Great  Valley,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  Dec.  81.— 
My  small  White  Elephant  had  11  eyes;  from 
them  I  got  11  pounds  of  tubers,  and  thought  I 
had  a  large  yield  until  I  read  of  so  many 
much  larger.  The  Washington  Oats  grew  four 
feet  high;  there  was  a  little  smut,  hut  I  got 
four  quarts  of  grain.  The  Sorghum  grew  six 
feet  high  and  hail  from  five  to  27  stalks  to  a 
root.  We  had  a  drought  that  fairly  turned 
corn  brown  within  three  rods  of  the  sor¬ 
ghum,  which  was  perfectly  green.  I  cut  the 
product  of  a  root  that  had  27  stalks;  in  three 
weeks  the  second  growth  was  two  feet  high 
with  85  stalks.  Of  the  asparagus  I  have 
about  forty  plants  one  foot  high.  The  flower 
seeds  did  well;  the  women  think  they  are 
nice.  s.  t. 

La  Grangevillk,  Dutchess  Co.,  Dec.,  26.— 
The  last  Rural  seeds  gave  good  satisfaction. 
My  White  Elephant  Potato  hud  nine  eyes  ; 
eight  sprouted;  yield pounds  of  splendid 
tubers,  the  only  decent  potato  I  raised  and 
I  had  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  other  kinds. 
The  oats  grew  finely  :  there  was  some  smut, 
but  the  heads  were  large  and  fine.  The  stalks 
grew  over  live  feet  high.  My  turkeys  got  at 
them  and  eat  most  of  the  oats  ;  what  1  saved 
I  shall  sow  another  season.  The  asparagus 
grew  finely.  The  sorghum  I  think  w  ill  prove 
a  good  fodder  plant ;  at  any  rate  I  shall  try 
it  more  extensively  next  season.  The  pinks 
did  not  do  very  well,  but  it  was  no  fault  of 
theirs.  J  must  speak  of  the  Acme  Tomato 
sent  out  in  a  previous  Distribution  ;  w  e  have 
tried  many  varieties,  but  do  not  find  any  we 
think  quite  as  good.  The  fruit  is  solid, 
smooth  and  good  in  every  respect.  J.  w.  s. 

Plattsb uho ,  Clinton  Co.,  Jan.  3.— My 
White  Elephant  Potato  had  17  eyes.  I  plant¬ 
ed  one  in  a  hill  and  they  all  grew;  yield,  37j>£ 
pounds.  The  sorghum  did  not  do  much.  The 
oats  smutted  badly,  so  I  did  not  save  any. 
The  flow'er  seeds  did  w'ell  and  so  did  the  as¬ 
paragus.  j.  s.  B. 

Ohio. 

Jeromeville,  Ashland  Co.— I  planted  the 
Washington  Oats  April  21,  four  inches  apart 
each  way.  They  made  a  large  growth,  but 
they  lodged  before  filling  and  smutted  badly; 
yet  in  spite  of  all  the  mishaps  I  got  five  quarts 
of  good  oats  and  intend  to  give  them  another 
trial  in  the  Spring.  My  White  Elephant  1  cut 
into  15  pieces  aud  planted  them  1 6  inches  apart, 
but  they  were  too  close  to  the  oats  and  so  I 
had  no  chance  of  working  them,  but  I  made 
a  compost  of  hen  manure,  chip  dirt  aud  ashes 
and  mulched  with  it.  They  made  a  fine 
growth,  but  the  drought  was  too  severe  for 
them  to  make  a  good  crop;  but  1  dug  100 
tubers,  50  of  marketable  size.  I  intend  to 
plant  them  all  next  season.  I  planted  two 
rows  of  each  sort  of  asparagus,  blit  have  only 
six  plants  of  each  growing.  They  did  very 
well  considering  tho  drought.  The  Rural 
Brandling  Sorghum  did  well.  I  planted  it 
May  15.  When  it  was  up  there  came  a  heavy 
rain  which  washed  it  almost  out.  I  re¬ 
planted  it,  but  before  it  w'as  up  there  came 
another  shower  that  washed  it  out  the  secon 
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time ;  still  it  made  a  fine  growth.  There  were 
from  two  to  10  stalks  in  a  hill,  it  grew  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  high.  I  have  put  away  56 
heads  the  seeds  of  which  I  think  will  grow. 
The  flower  seeds  did  well;  there  were  12  or  15 
different  kinds  that  flowered  this  season. 
Every  person  that  saw  them  admired  them 
very  much.  w.  R. 

Ottovillk,  Putnam  Co.,  Dec.,  20.— The 
Washington  Oats  stood  up  well.  I  planted 
them  in  a  rich  garden  soil  in  rows  one  foot 
apart  and  grains  throe  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  They  produced  from  each  grain  from 
five  to  seven  heads,  from  which  1  gathered 
about  a  half  bushel  of  very  nice  oats.  Some 
of  the  heads  were  IS  inches  long,  with  100  to 
125  spikelets  producing  one  to  two  grains 
each.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  free 
seeds  ;  l  would  not  give  the  oats  I  have  for  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Rural.  The  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  did  better  than  I  expected 
The  few  seeds  that  germinated  branched  sur¬ 
prisingly,  there  being  from  10  to  IS  stalks  to 
a  seed.  I  planted  it  on  May  10  ;  it  grew  slowly 
at  first,  by  July  15  it  was  about  three  feet 
high  when  I  cut  it  (except  a  few  stalks  left 
for  seed)  and  the  cattle  pronounced  it  excel¬ 
lent.  The  second  crop  surpassed  the  first ;  it 
grew  very  fast  from  the  butts  I  had  left.  I 
got  a  few  heads  of  nice  seed  and  I  intend 
giving  it  another  year’s  trial.  The  asparagus 
did  well ;  it  grew  to  the  hight  of  27  inches. 

1  had  a  splendid  bed  of  flowers  ol  all  colors, 
single  and  double,  beautiful  to  see,  I  saved 
some  seed  from  them.  s.  b.  p. 

Oregon. 

Tangent,  Linn  Co.,  Dec.  30.— The  White 
Elephant  potatoes  are  just  splendid.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  an  improvement  on  anything  we 
have  iu  that  line.  lent  my  little  one-and-one- 
half  ounce  potato  into  23  pieces  ;  23  hills  grew, 
but  unfortunately  owing  to  a  gate  having  been 
left  open,  the  hogs  made  a  raid  on  the  elephants 
when  nearly  ripe.  I  don’t  believe  they  hurt 
the  hogs  any,  for  the}-  wanted  to  renew  the 
battle ;  but  my  intervention  secured  me  20 
pounds  of  the  tubers  for  seed.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Oats  did  not  do  so  well  on  account  of 
smut.  If  I  hail  put  a  solution  of  vitriol  on  the 
seed  it  would  have  killed  the  smut  and  the 
oats  would  have  done  much  better.  The 
pinks  were  the  finest  we  had,  and  we  have 
twelve  carnation  plants  from  which  we  an¬ 
ticipate  some  fine  blooms  next  Summer. 

R.  l.  s. 

I’eiuisylyanln. 

Gibson,  Susquehanna  Co,,  Doc.  30. — I  had 
a  poor  crop  of  potatoes  this  year,  but  got 
about  20  pounds  of  nice  White  Elephants. 
The  Washington  Outs  were  very  nice,  and  wo 
had  some  beautiful  pinks.  1  am  in  hopes  to 
have  some  fine  carnation  blossoms  another 
Summer.  The  asparagus  did  well,  and  1  am 
well  pleased  with  the  Rural  Branching  Sor¬ 
ghum.  H.  s.  T. 

Mononoahela  City,  Washington  Co..  Pa., 
Jan.  3. — The  Cuthbert  Raspberry  grew  finely, 
bore  some  berries  last  Summer,  and  we  think 
them  very  nice.  Of  thd  White  Elephant  Po¬ 
tato  we  had  only  one  eye,  and  it  produced 
four  fine  large  Elephants  and  no  “  babies.” 
The  pinks  grew,  but  I  suppose  not  to  perfection 
on  account  of  the  dry  weather;  but  there  were 
some  very  fine  flowers.  The  asparagus  came 
up  finely  and  almost  every  seed  grew  of  both 
kinds.  ,t.  l.  s. 

Vermont. 

Troy,  Orleans  C'o.,  Dec.  36. — The  Washing¬ 
ton  Oats  grew-  finely,  but  were  troubled  with 
smut;  they  had  splendid  long  heads,  but  just 
as  they  begun  to  turn  the  birds  came  and 
gathered  the  entire  crop.  The  White  Ele¬ 
phant  did  not  thrive  very  well,  yet  it  pro¬ 
duced  three  times  as  much  from  the  same 
quantity  of  seed  as  any  other  variety  I  plant¬ 
ed;  shall  try  them  more  thoroughly  next 
year;  I  think  they  will  do  well  in  Vermont. 
The  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  w  as  planted 
the  last  of  May.  1  think  every  seed  germina¬ 
ted.  1  counted  15  stalks  from  one  seed,  but 
the  stalks  did  not  grow  over  three  feet  high.  1 
think  the  w  eather  whs  too  cool  and  cloudy.  I 
had  some  Early  Amber  sugarcane  that  reach¬ 
ed  the  hight  of  nine  feet,  and  the  seeds  were 
about  half  ripe  when  the  frost  nipped  it.  The 
asparagus  seed  I  did  not  plant,  as  I  had  no 
good  pluco  for  it.  My  wife  planted  about  half 
the  pink  seeds  und  had  18  distinct  colors. 

Ta  ken  all  together,  1  am  w  ell  pleased  with  the  } 
Rural,  seeds,  and  l  mean  to  do  my  level  best 
with  the  next  lot.  d.  a.  b. 

Virginia. 

Hamilton,  Loudoun,  Co. — The  White  Ele¬ 
phant  Potatoes  have  done  splendidly,  and  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  did  better  this  year  than 
any  potato  that  l  have  ever  planted.  The 
sorghum  was  so  affected  by  the  drought  that 
it  did  not  ripen  any  seed.  B.  B. 

West  Virginin. 

New  Martinsville,  Wetzel  Co.,  Dee.  28. 

— The  White  Elephant  Potato  from  18  hills 
yielded  22%  pounds,  40  medium  tubers  and  54 
small.  Only  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  did  finely.  Saved  some 


10  stalks  that  matured  seed  that  will  grow-. 
The  Washington  Oats  grew  four  feet  high  and 
matured  about  one  peck  by  measure.  The 
dianthuses  were  very  beautiful.  Of  the  carna¬ 
tions,  pieotees  and  pinks  we  have  40  fine  plants 
that  will  bloom  next  year.  F.  s.  s. 

Wisconsin. 

Reetjsburg,  Sauk  Co.,  Jan.  2 — The  Rural 
seedsdid  well.  I  raised  48  pounds  of  the  White 
Elephant.  The  Washington  Oats  grew  well, 
but  smutted  badly.  Both  varieties  of  aspara¬ 
gus  grew  well  and  I  have  some  fine  plants. 
Too  far  north  for  the  Rural  Branching  Sor¬ 
ghum.  The  flower  seeds  especially  pleased 
us  all.  d.  G. 


(The  '(Querist, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention  ) 


LOUIS  PASTEUR. 

R.  M.,  Goshen,  Term.,  asks  who  is  Pasteur 
about  whose  microscopic  discoveries  so  much 
appears  in  the  papers  of  late. 

Ans. — Louis  Pasteur  is  a  French  chemist, 
born  at  Drule,  Dec.  27,  1822,  so  that  he  is  now 
beginning  his  sixtieth  }  es  r.  In  1847  he  took 
his  degree,  and  was  professor  of  physical 
science  at  Dijon  from  1843  to  1849,  and  after, 
wards  chemist  at  Strasburg  till  1*54,  when  he 
organized  the  new  Faculty  of  Science  at 
Lille.  In  1857  he  went  to  Paris  as  scientific 
director  of  the  Normal  School;  subsequently 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1863  he  assumed  the  chair 
of  geology,  physical  science  nnd  chemistry  at 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  afterwards  that 
of  chemistry  at  the  Sarbonne.  In  1856  he 
obtained  great  celebrity  and  the  Rumford 
medal  for  his  researches  on  the  polarization 
of  light  and  other  subjects.  In  1850  a  French 
prize  was  awarded  to  him  for  bis  works  on 
fermentation,  and  a  Jecker  prize  in  1861  for 
his  chemical  labors.  In  1873  he  was  elected 
an  associate  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  in  1874  the  government  granted 
him  a  pension  of  20,000  francs.  About  a 
month  ago  lie  was  elected  one  of  the  40  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  French  Academy,  in  which  he 
represents  Science.  Election  to  this  body — 
the  first  of  the  five  academies  constituting 
the  Institute  of  France — is  the  highest  literary 
honor  that  can  bo  conferred  on  a  Frenchman 
He  is  most  widely  known  for  his  opposition 
toBastian’s  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion;  for  his  researches  in  fermentation  and 
with  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  “ germ 
theory  ”  of  disease,  which  attributes  epidemic 
diseases  among  men  and  epizootic  diseases 
among  stock — in  fact  all  contagious  diseases — 
to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  minute  para 
sitic  organisms.  His  latest  researches  in  this 
connection  have  related  to  the  terribly  fatal 
disease  of  malignant  anthrax — splenic  lever 
— various  forms  of  which  are  known  as  black¬ 
leg.  black  quarter,  etc.  For  this  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  that,  inoculation  with  prepared  virus 
is  a  sure  preventive— a  discovery  second  only 
to  Jenner’s  discovery  of  vaccination  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  small -pox 

STEEL  RAILS  FOR  RAILROADS. 

R.  T.  McN.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  asks,  when 
steel  rails  for  railroads  were  first  invented  and 
introduced;  are  they  faced  with  steel,  or  steel 
through  and  through;  how  extensively  are 
they  used. 

Ans. — Steel  rails  were  first  rolled  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1857,  and  so  greatly  were  they  found 
to  surpass  iron  rails  in  durability  that,  in  spite 
of  their  much  higher  cost,  the  demaud  for 
them  greatly  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
mills  to  make  them,  until  the  invention  of 
Bessemer's  process  of  producing  them  from  the 
puddling  furnace  reduced  their  cost  aud  great¬ 
ly  increased  the  demand  for  them.  By  this 
process  the  melted  pig-irou  is  converted  di¬ 
rectly  into  stool.  Tho  process  consists,  first, 
in  molting  tho  pig-iron;  second,  transferring 
the  molten  metal  into  the  “  converter,”  where 
it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  blast  of  air; 
third,  pouring  the  finished  product  iuto  a 
ladle;  fourth,  pouring  from  ladle  into  mold. 
The  metal  when  solid,  but  while  still  hot,  is 
worked  by  rolling  or  hammering  into  the  de¬ 
sired  form.  Bessemer  secured  his  first  patent 
in  England  on  October  17,  1855,  for  a  process 
of  blowing  air  or  steam  through  molten  pig- 
irou  in  crucibles  until  the  metal  was  decar- 
bur  ized  to  any  desired  extent.  Several  other 
patents  were  taken  out  by  him  subsequently, 
but  it  was  not  until  1867  that  this  sorb  of  steel 
was  used  on  railroads  in  this  country.  Since 
then  it  has  been  used  almost  exclusively.  Only 
3,000  tons  were  produced  hero  in  1867,  against 
19,000  tons  of  all  other  sorts  of  steel;  while  in 
1874  there  were  176,579  tons  of  Bessemer  steel, 
against  47,481  tons  of  other  steel.  Of  this  pro¬ 
duct  144,944  tons  were  made  into  rails,  and 
since  then  the  amiual  production  and  importa¬ 
tion  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  have  increased 


enormously.  The  rails  on  the  railroads  are 
solid  steel,  made  almost  entirely  by  the  Besse¬ 
mer  process;  although  a  small  amount  of  im¬ 
ported  rails  are  made  by  the  Uehatius  and 
Martin  processes.  For  light  traffic  the  heads 
of  the  rails  only  are  often  made  of  steel, 
which  is  then  always  Bessemer,  as  this  can  be 
welded  to  the  iron  much  more  easily  than 
ordinary  cast  steel. 

AILING  APPLE  TREES. 

G.M.,  Dah! green,  III.,  says  his  apple  trees, 
four  years  from  the  nursery,  are  all  dying. 
They  leafed  out  last  Spring  and  looked  well, 
but  iu  about  one  w  eek  the  tips  of  the  branches 
began  to  die;  the  leaves  turned  yellow;  the 
disease  extended  down  the  tree;  the  bark 
turned  black;  half  the  affected  limbs  are  dead 
and  on  about  half  the  body  of  each  stricken 
tree  the  bark  is  black  aud  bursting,  while  the 
sap  is  running  out.  He  also  had  about  30  trees 
two  years  from  the  nureery,  that  looked  fine 
when  first  set  out.  They  were  planted  in  the 
Fall  and  leafed  out  in  the  Spring,  but  duriug 
the  Summer  htilf  of  them  perished.  On  the 
rest  the  bark  dried  up  on  the  south  side,  the 
wood  began  to  decay,  and  several  of  them 
have  died,  and  he  asks  what  ailed  his  treesand 
how  to  save  those  left. 

Ans. — The  disease  is  new  to  us  and  to  sev¬ 
eral  experienced  pomologists  whom  we  have 
consult  d.  We  calinot  accouut  for  it  unless 
there  is  something  in  tho  soil  which  is  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  the  trees.  Probably  the  best  way 
would  be  to  dig  them  all  up  and  plant  young, 
healthy  trees  in  another  plot  of  laud  some 
little  distance  from  where  the  present  orchard 
stands. 

COW-PEAS. 

J.  J.  M. ,  W  hippany,  N.J.,  asks,  1,  whether 
COW- peas  are  a  good,  safe  green  food  for 
cows;  2,  should  they  be  sown  alone  or  with 
oats;  3,  what  quantity  should  be  sown;  4, 
how  long  after  they  are  sown  until  they  are 
fit  to  cut:  5,  where  can  they  bo  obtained. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Alone.  3.  There  are 
many  different  kinds  of  cow-peas.  Some  of 
them  would  not  answer  your  purpose.  The 
chief  kiuds  have  been  well  tested  at  the  Rural 
Faim,  and  from  these  tests  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  try  the  following  varieties: 
Whippoorwill  or  Java;  COnck  Pea,  which 
produces  r.lie  greatest  amount  of  vine,  though 
it  does  not  ripen  its  peas;  Little  Black,  Tory 
Pea,  Early  Favorite.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  drills  not  less  than six  feet  apart.  The 
seeds  may  be  dr  opped  every  six  inches  in  the 
drill  and  then  hoed  out  to  one  foot  apart  or 
more.  The  vines  will  cover  the  entire  surface 
and  will  continue  to  grow  until  frost.  5.  We 
procured  our  seeds  from  W.  B.  Jones,  of 
Herndon,  Ga.,  though  some  of  the  seedsmen 
offer  them.  The  price  is  fiorn  one  to  two 
dollars  per  bushed. 

HALES’S  PAPER-SHELL  HICKORY  NUT. 

II.  B.  S’.,  Rockport,  Ohio,  asks,  1,  what  has 
become  of  Hales’s  Paper  Shell  Hickory  Nut 
described  in  the  Rural  some  five  or  six  years 
ago;  2,  will  the  plants  grown  from  the  seeds 
of  Pyretlirum  loseum  be  likely  to  stand  the 
Winter  iu  latitude  42  degrees  north. 

Ans. — 1.  Plants  of  Hales’s  Paper  Shell 
Hickory  Nut  have  been  propagated  by  J.  It. 
Trumpy  of  the  Kissena  Nurseries  of  Parsons 
&  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  1.,  N.  Y.,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  or  of  large  enough  size  as  yet 
to  warrant  the  proprietor  iu  offering  young 
plants  to  the  public.  To  reproduce  a  variety 
of  this  kind,  propagation  by  grafting  can 
alone  be  employed  with  satisfactory  results. 
Graft  ing  varieties  of  hickory  nuts  has  always 
been  accomplished  w  ith  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  growth  of  the  young  hickory  plant  is 
also  extremely  slow.  2.  We  believe  so. 

Miscellaneous. 

1.  H.  B.,  Windsor,  Ohio,  asks  what  ought 
good  pasture  lard,  valued  at  $25  per  acre,  rent 
for  thereabouts  and  how  large  an  area  ought 
an  800-pound,  two-year  old  steer  have  for 
grazing  in  Summer. 

Ans. — The  amount  of  land  required  for  a 
steer  to  feed  on  during  the  Summer  depends 
upon  its  character  and  condition.  An  acre  well 
seeded  and  rich  will  produce  more  pasture 
than  six  which  are  poor.  On  rich  land  which 
would  cut  three  tons  of  hay,  one  ucre  is  ample 
to  summer  a  steer,  grazing  six  months;  on 
ordinary  pasture  laud,  three  acres  would  not 
bo  more  than  enough.  The  rental  price  must 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  gras-  which 
the  land  would  yield.  Two  dollars  per  acre 
for  land  valued  at  $25  per  acre  would  be  a 
fair  price,  with  a  proportionate  increase  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  productive  capacity. 

M.  P.  B.,  Peoria ,  Kansas,  wishes  to  get 
from  the  Rural,  Black  Mexican  Corn  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Rural  Flint  and  Dent  varieties. 

Ans.— The  choice  of  com  lies  only  between 
the  two  varieties  we  offer.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  wholly  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  try  to 
send  to  each  subscriber  whatever  other  plant 
or  seed  he  might  want  instead  of  any  of  those 
offered  by  us.  Each  reader  who  wishes  some¬ 
thing  else  can  see  that  if  ull  our  other  sub¬ 
scribers  followed  his  example,  the  labor  en¬ 
tailed  on  us  in  granting  the  request  would  be 


so  excessive  as  to  render  ^impracticable,  The 
rule  therefore  must  be  absolute — without  a 
single  exception — that  wo  send  out  only  what 
we  offer  in  our  Free  Seed  Distribution. 

S.  IL,  South ■  Glastonbury,  Conn,,  intending 
to  plant  a  few  grape-vines  for  family  use, 
asks  which  are  the  four  best  varieties  for  that 
latitude,  omitting  the  Concord,  which  he  has; 
good  keeping  varieties  alone  are  to  be  named 
in  the  order  of  their  merit. 

Ans. — The  above  is  a  kind  of  question  that 
we  never  like  to  answer.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
name  tho  grapes  preferred,  but  whether  they 
will  thrive  in  a  given  place  of  which  we 
know  nothing  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
trial.  The  Duehesse  keeps  wTell  and  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  Brighton,  Lindley,  Wilder, 
Lady  Washington,  Victoria  (Miner)  may  be 
mentioned  for  trial. 

W.  M.F.,  St.  Michael's,  Md.,  asks,  1,  what 
was  the  reply  of  the  Prentiss  Preserving  Co. 
to  Dr.  Warder’s  exposure  of  the  “Ozone” 
matter;  2,  what  in  Mr.  Marvin’s  opinion  is  the 
value  of  burnt  soil  for  potatoes  and  other 
crops  in  comparison  with  commercial  fertili¬ 
zers;  3,  the  best  red  wheat  for  that  section. 

Ans, — 1.  The  reply  of  the  Prentiss  Company 
was  such  that  we  did  not  think  it  would  help 
our  readers.  2,  Mr.  Marvin  wall  no  doubt 
answer  should  this  meet  his  eye.  3.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  better  than  Red  Mediterranean 
at  present. 

J.  D.  D.,  Chester,  Neb.,  living  in  latitude 
40°,  north,  half  a  mile  from  the  northern  line 
of  Kansas  and  about  150  miles  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  asks  whether  it  would  be 
worth  while  trying  the  wheat  of  the  Rural 
Free  Seed  Distribution  there  in  Spring — for 
the  last  three  years  Winter  wheat  has  not 
amounted  to  anything  there. 

Ans. — We  hope  that  aH  of  our  readers  so 
si  tnated  will  sow  our  parcels  of  wheat  in  the 
Spring.  The  experiment,  requiting  so  small  a 
piece  of  land,  can  do  no  harm. 

IT.  Fitzpatrick,  Meriden,  Mich.,  asks,  1, 
what  sort  of  corn  is  suitable  for  muck  land;  2, 
the  address  of  some  ship  builders  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  as  he  has  some  ship  knees  for 
sale. 

Ans. — 1.  We  are  not  aware  ’hat  any  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  corn  will  do  better  on  muck  land 
than  others.  2,  We  know  a  number  of  build¬ 
ers  of  iron  ships,  but  no  builder  of  wooden 
vessels.  Information  sent  to  the  abovfi  ad¬ 
dress  will  doubtless  be  thankfully  appreciated. 

President  B.  L.  A  rnold,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  Fends  some  heads  of 
Black-bearded  Centennial  wheat  as  improved 
by  cultivation  in  Oregon,  and  inquires  whether 
we  have  ever  seen  better  heads. 

Ans, — We  have  seen  upwards  of  50  differ¬ 
ent  choice  specimens  of  the  Black-bearded 
Centennial.  Those  sent  by  President  Arnold 
areas  large  and  plump  as  any.  We  would 
ask  if  the  flouring  qualities  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  at  the  college  ? 

J.  J,  P.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  asks  what  is  the 
best  use  to  which  tobacco  stems  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  would  they  be  a  good  application  for 
fruit  trees  if  dug  in  about  the  roots;  are  they 
good  for  land  to  be  planted  to  vegetables;  and 
what  particular  vegetables  will  they  help 
most. 

Ans. — In  the  absence  of  experience  we  pre¬ 
sent  the  above  questions  to  our  readers  for 
answers. 

B.  I).  N,,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  asks,  1,  whether 
the  American  Book  Store,  of  this  city,  is  reli¬ 
able;  2,  how  to  tell  the  age  of  a  hen. 

Ans. — t.  Yes.  2.  Whoever  can  give  a 
trustworthy  rule  for  telling  the  age  of  a  hen 
will  be  a  public  benefactor,  even  if  he  does 
greatly  injure  the  “  Spring  chicken”  trade. 
Whom  shall  we  hail  as  a  public  benefactor  in 
this  line  f 

C.  IF.  S.,  North  Springfield ,  Pa.,  asks 
whether  the  roots  of  Blue  Grass  are  easily 
killed  by  cultivation,  or  are  they  like  those  of 
Quack  Grass — immortal. 

Ans. — We  have  never  experienced  any 
trouble  iu  this  respect.  Our  inquirer  need 
have  no  fear. 

3’.  IF.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  asks  whether  S.  L. 
Allen  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  advertise  in 
the  Rural,  are  quite  trustworthy. 

Ans. — Yes. 

N.  S,  A.,  Kingman,  Kansas,  asks  where 
can  he  get  root  cuttings  of  Bermuda  Grass. 

Ans. — P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga. 

- - 

Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 

Saturday,  Jan.  14,  1883. 

W.  F.  B.— J.  H.  F.-T.  T.  Xj.—J,  S.  B.— J.  J.  D., 
Nebraska.  Wo  print  no  German  edition. — J.  D.  31.— 
B.  L.  A.— E.  W.  T  — J.  P,— F  D  O.—  M.  B.  P  — W.  J. 
B.— N.  R..  thanks  for  your  vood  notes— C.  T.  T.—  P.E. 
T.— N.  H.  D.-F.  B.-P  B.  31.— A.  S.  W.-W.  J.  F.— V. 
E.  C.— Communication  from  Clin tOD .  N.  Y.,  no  name; 
thanks.— J.  B.  S  -C.  D  — G.  W.  IL— A.  R.  A.—W.  II. 
P. — I.  N.—  J.  B.  C.  The  Rural,  sells  no  seeds  or  plants 
whatever.— E.  T  — J.  C.-J.  L.  W.-J.  B.— A.  31.  P.— 
A.  W.  B.  We  do  not  sell  seeds  or  plants  —A.  B.-C. 
D.  W.-E.  A.— N.  U.  R.-J.  G.-I.  N.  L.-J.  H.-H.  S. 
— 31.  W.— H.  S..-T.  B.  T.-W.  F.  - 31.  W-F.-J.  31.  Mel. 
-E.  S.-A.O.  S.— R.  31.  B.-J.  P.-B.  A.  3IeL.— A.  31.— 
31.— I.  A.  J.-A.  L.  31.— S.  J.  H.— V.  J.  H.-R  K.— L.  L  S. 
—31. A.  R.-E.  L.  H.-T.  J.  S.— R.  S.  S.-J.  B.-H.  A.  31. 
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SATURDAY  JAN.  21,  1882. 


According  to  promise  wc  now  present 
the  record  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  the  present  subscription  season  up  to 
Jan.  12,  which  is  as  late  as  the  lists  have 
been  compared. 

Increase  for  Nov.,  three  subscribers  over — 88J$  IP  c. 
“  from  December  l  to  December  19 —  8  " 

••  “  “  20  to  "  31 _  Even 

“  *•  “  31  to  January  12.. ..33  ?c. 

That  the  Rural  should  have  gained 
less  from  December  1  to  December  31 
than  before  and  since  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  1880  subscriptions,  for  the  first 
time,  were  carried  forward  to  January  1, 
so  that  we  received  no  benefit  from  re¬ 
newals  during  that  period.  Our  books 
are  open  in  proof  of  the  above  statement. 
- ♦♦♦ - 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  issue  a  four- 
page  supplement  next  week. 


We  cannot  supply  back  numbers. 


Next  to  a  new  subscriber — a  hind 
word.  Remember  this,  Rural  friends. 


The  next  of  ou*  series  of  articles  on 
Bonanza  Farming  in  the  West  will  be 
given  next  week,  with  illustrations.  The 
subject  will  be  “  Breaking.” 


We  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
Rural  Branching  Sorglium  in  another 
column  by  Mr  W.  H.  Powner,  because  it 
agrees  nearly  with  the  claims  we  have 
made  for  this  fodder  plant. 

- - 

We  can  still  supply  any  numDer  of 
supplements  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
which  fully  describe  the  next  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  now  nearly  ready  for  the  mail, 
should  no  untoward  accident  occur. 
These  supplements,  with  specimen  copies 
and  posters,  will  be  supplied  gratis  to  all 
who  apply. 


A  be  there  any  among  our  readers  who 
began  farm  life’  upon  farms  so  poor  that 
they  could  scarcely  be  made  to  support 
the  little  families  that  worked  them,  that 
now  yield  an  ample  support?  If  so,  tell 
us  the  story.  How  was  it  brought  about? 
How  was  the  poor  farm  made  profitable? 
The  narration  of  such  experiences  will 
throw  light  upon  the  irrepressible  ques¬ 
tion  :  Does  Farming  Pay?  This  is  the 
sort  of  farm  experience  that  the  Rural 
desires  to  place  before  its  readers. 

- *  ♦  » 

Some  of  the  agricultural  papers  are 
taking  a  huge  quantity  of  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  because  they  dropped  the  Ozone 
advertisement  «s  soon  as  they  were  ad¬ 
vised  of  its  fraudulent  character,  while 
they  are  rebuking  those  who  did  not. 
We  do  not  see  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
advertisement  entitles  them  to  any  credit. 
Surely  it  does  not  justify  their  sickening 
assumptions  of  excessive  virtue.  As  to 
those  journals  which  continued  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  after  its  character  was  made 
known,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
should  not  be  supported  by  respectable 
people.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was 
indebted  to  Professor  R.  B.  Warder  (son 
of  the  veteran  pomologist,  Dr.  .John  A. 
Warder)  for  the  warning  which  led  us  to 
guard  our  readers  against  the  advertise¬ 
ment  after  its  first  appearance. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  inquiring 
how  they  may  know  when  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  expire.  Many  write  us:  “As  the 
Rural  lias  stopped  coming,  T  presume 
my  subscription  lias  expired.”  Our 
method  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  we  trust 
all  will  read  this  explanation.  Under  the 
title  heading  of  the  paper  and  directly 
under  the  bull’s  head  is  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  the  paper.  The  number  of  the 
present  issue  will  be  seen  to  be  1069. 
The  next  will  be  1670.  and  so  on.  Now, 
when  a  subscription  is  received  and  put 
in  the  printed  list,  52  numbers  are  added 
to  the  •whole  number  and  printed  after 
tlie  subscriber’s  name.  For  instance,  sub¬ 
scriptions  received  tliis  week  will  be  num¬ 
bered  on  the  printed  address  label  1669, 
with  52  numbers  added,  making  1721. 
When,  then,  the  whole  number  of  the 
paper  reaches  1721  then  all  subscriptions 


so  numbered  expire.  Looking  to  the 
present  time,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  subscriptions  expire  next  week,  if 
the  number  after  the  printed  name  is 
1670;  it  1671,  the  week  after,  and  so  on 
through  the  year.  If  there  is  no  number 
following  the  address  on  the  wrapper 
then  the  subscription  expires  not  until 
end  of  the  year. 


Light  losses  frequently  occurring  or 
constantly  threatened  cause  far  wider 
and,  in  the  aggregate,  greater  injury  and 
vexation  than  heavy  losses  which  happen 
only  seldom  and  to  comparatively  few. 
Among  the  most  ex  •spending  of  such 
losses  in  a  farming  community  are  those 
due  to  the  depredations  of  fruit-thieves  at 
the  North  and  chicken-thieves  at  the 
South.  The  exploits  of  both  kinds  of 
marauders  have  formed  the  basis  of  many 
an  amusing  story  in  each  section,  but  one 
is  safe  in  saying  that  this  amusement,  has 
been  confined  to  those  who  have  either 
never  suffered  from  such  petty  rascalities 
or  whose  vexation  at  their  losses  has  been 
soothed  by  time.  At  the  North  the  dread 
of  the  fruit-thief  deters  many  a  farmer 
from  planting  an  orchard  or  a  few  fruit 
trees  for  family  use,  while  the  work  of  a 
fellow  sometimes  leads  the  owner  of  such 
possessions  to  cut  them  down,  as  de¬ 
scribed  so  pathetically  by  “  Horticola”  in 
this  issue.  In  the  same  way  in  many 
parts  of  the  South,  if  not  in  all  parts,  the 
fear  of  the  chicken-thief  prevents  many  a 
farmer  from  keeping  poultry,  or  consigns 
prematurely  to  the  owner’s  pot  those  al¬ 
ready  around  the  homestead  as  the  only 
safeguard  against  their  consignment  to 
the  thief’s  pot  on  some  night  as  dark  as 
himself  and  his  deed.  Legislation  should 
certainly  deal  more  severely  than  it  does 
at  present  with  such  petty  but  vexatious 
depredations,  but  a  just  and  outspoken 
public  opinion  should  be  the  forerunner 
of  such  legislation. 

- - 

A  NICE  QUESTION. 


A  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
right  or  propriety  of  a  professor  of  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  college,  and  consequently  an 
employe*  of  the  public,  acquiring  a  per¬ 
sonal  property  in  any  discovery  or  inven¬ 
tion  he  may  happen  to  make  iri  such  em¬ 
ployment.  The  facts  are  as  follows: — 
Two  of  the  professors  of  the  lllinmr.  In¬ 
dustrial  University  were  employed  in 
making  experiments  in  producing  sugar 
from  sorghum.  These  experiments  were 
so  successful  that  the  professors  have  pat¬ 
ented  the  processes  used,  in  their  own 
names  and  as  their  own  property.  As  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  this  course 
has  arisen,  the  Principal  of  the  University, 
under  his  own  signature,  has  publicly  de¬ 
fended  it.  But  in  the  defence  lie  makes 
use  of  the  following  extraordinary  words  in 
regard  to  the  discovery  becoming  public 
property:  “‘Become  public  property’ 
sounds  well ;  is  a  fine  sentiment,  but  as  a  sen¬ 
timent  it  would  be  just  as  nice  as  to  say  the 
“  dear  public”  should  own,  as  a  public,  all 
the  property  in  the  State,”  Principal  Scott 
uses  an  illustration  which  completely  takes 
the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet;  for 
the  dear  public  do  really  and  in  fact  own 
all  the  property  in  tlie  State,  the  apparent 
owners  being  simply  occupiers,  subject  to 
the  eminent  domain  and  rights  of  the 
State.  The  State  can,  by  due  process  of 
law,  take  possession  of  any  person's  farm 
or  house  and  put  it  to  public  uses,  and  m 
every  grant  of  land  to  an  individual  this 
precedent  right  is  reserved.  Moreover, 
the  State  can  take  a  person’s  property  and 
his  person  and  use  them  for  its  own  ser¬ 
vice  when  it  is  thought  necessary  by  the 
State  Government.  The  question  is  a 
narrow  one.  Mast  the  farmers  of  Illinois 
and  of  other  States  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
tax  to  persons  who.  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  in  a  public  capacity  and  while 
under*  public  pay,  discover  any  methods 
for  processes  xvliicb  they  were  employed 
to  discover.  These  gentlemen  were  cer¬ 
tainly  employed  to  experiment  in  making 
sugar.  The  cost  of  making  the  experi¬ 
ments  was  paid  out  of  the  University 
funds,  which  are  public  moneys.  To 
whom,  then,  do  the  results  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  belong  ?  Is  the  public  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  a  long  table  of  figures  showing 
results,  while  the  methods  of  producing 
these  results  are  kept  secret  and  are  re¬ 
served  as  the  private  property  of  the  ex¬ 
perimenters,  for  which  those  persons  for 
whom  the  experiments  were  made — the 
farmers — must  pay  if  they  desire  to  use 
them  ? 


THE  WAR  IN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

Frequent  rumors  of  a  settlement  of 
the  freight-rate  difficulties,  -which  have 
so  long  existed  between  rival  lines  to  the 
West,  have  been  made  the  past  week,  but 


hitherto  no  definite  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  various  lines.  The  differences  ex¬ 
isting  between  presidents  Vanderbilt  and 
Roberts,  the  latter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  must  be  removed,  it  is  quite  evident, 
before  the  conflict  shall  cease.  Mr.  Van¬ 
derbilt’s  single  aim  has  been,  as  he  says, 
the  supremacy  of  New  York  as  the  ter¬ 
minus  for  Western  freight  for  foreign 
shipment,  and  his  course  of  action  seems 
to  support  the  statement. 

How  the  difficulty  is  to  be  finally  settled 
does  not  now  seem  apparent.  The  reluc¬ 
tance  of  any  of  the  trunk  lines  to  make 
such  concessions  as  would  lie  satisfactory 
to  all,  is  one  great  hindrance  to  a  peaceful 
settlement.  If  they  cannot  agree  among 
themselves  upon  any  fixed  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  schedule  of  freight  rates,  one  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  is  to  submit  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  to  arbitrators,  but  here 
again  the  trunk-line  managers  cannot 
agree,  or,  at  least,  did  not.  agree  when 
the  names  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr., 
David  Wells  and  J.  A.  Wright — the  old 
railroad  arbitrators — were  submitted.  It 
lias  been  suggested  that  the  matter  be 
left  to  a  committee  chosen  by  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  of  the  various  sea¬ 
board  cities  interested,  to  be  composed  of 
three  New  York  and  two  Philadelphia 
men  and  one  Baltimorean,  the  six  to 
choose  a  seventh,  but  this  plan  has  not 
yet  met  with  much  favor.  The  great 
objection  to  arbitration  in  this  case  is 
thought  to  be  that,  what  the  presidents 
and  managers  cannot  agree  to  of  their 
own  accord,  they  will  naturally  object  to 
as  the  result  of  arbitration,  and  .  s  any 
decree  of  a  board  of  arbitration  has  no 
binding  force  in  law  and  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  only  on  the  ground  of  mutual 
self-interest,  it  would  not  prevent  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  trouble  at  some  future  date. 
However,  it  might  help  them  out  of  the 
present  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs. 

How  great  the  reduction  in  rates  on 
west-bound  freight  has  been,  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
table  of  the  rates  per  100  pounds  asked 
at  present  as  compared  with  those  of  a 
year  ago : 


1881.  1882. 

First  class. .  .  15  30 

Second  class .  fio  25 

Third  class  .  50  20 

Fourth  class . 40  15 


These  are  simply  the  open  rates,  while 
secret  rates  have  been  still  lower.  A 
large  contract  on  coffee,  from  this  city 
to  Chicago,  is  said  to  have  been  made  at 
12  1  2  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  grain 
the  competition  lies  largely  between  the 
Vanderbilt  lines  and  the  Erie,  where 
the  grain  has  been  contracted  for  as  low 
as  10  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  not  can  y  grain  for  less  than 
20  Cents.  On  the  12th  inst.  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Central  reduced  its  rates  to  all  inte¬ 
rior  points  in  Michigan  on  the  basis  of  15 
cents  to  New  York.  Even  to  points  be¬ 
yond  Chicago  exceedingly  low  rates  have 
been  made,  Eastern  agents  having  been 
reported  as  contracting  on  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  on 
a  basis  of  eight  cents  per  100,  the  regular 
rate  being  85  cents. 

While  sueli  a  state  of  affairs  is  by  no 
means  encouraging  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  wrangling  companies,  inasmuch  as 
its  continuance  is  sure  to  lessen  the  divi¬ 
dends  from  their  stodc,  the  general 
public  will  be  the  gainers  thereby,  as 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  public  opinion 
will  permit,  nt  the  cud  of  the  struggle, 
the  enforcement  of  rates  so  high  as  to 
recoup  for  the  railroads  the  curtailment 
of  profits  consequent  on  the  virulence  of 
their  present  competition.  So  grasping 
and  exorbitant  has  the  past  policy  of 
these  huge  monopolies  been  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  verdict  on  the  result  of  tbeir  present 
squabble  will  be  expressed  by  the  old 
adage— “When  thieves  fall  out  honest 
men  are.  likely  to  get  their  due.” 


BREVITIES. 


Our  next  seed  distribution  will  prove  a 
heavy  item  in  the  Rural’s  expenses  for  1882. 
The  postage  alone  will  cost  probably  not  less 
than  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars. 

English  advertisruents  tell  us  that  the  best 
time  for  planting  the  Early  Sunrise  Pea  in 
that  country  is  November,  December  and 
January. 

We  call  attention  to  the  regular  Discussion 
of  he  Youths’  Horticultural  Club  on  p  50.  It 
is  one  in  which  every  one,  old  or  young, 
should  be  interested. 

A  few  years  ago  the  ordinary  price  of  fair 
land  in  the  Crimea  was  $35  to  $50  per  desia- 
teua  acres,  but  such  land  is  now  fetching 
from  $550  to  $700.  The  great  success  t  lmt  has 
attended  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  there  has 
led  to  this  rapid  rise. 

Mr.  C.  A  Green  Stmt  us  several  of  the  Co¬ 
lossal  Raspberry  last  Spring.  Respecting  it 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  say  that  is  worth  the 
sayingunt.il  another  Summer.  The  portrait 
is  from  a  photograph  sent  us  by  Mr.  Gieen. 


A  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  the  annexed 
subjects  will  be  held  at  55  Beekinan  Street, 
New  York,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  25:  The 
Most  Profitable  Crops  to  Ensilage;  Cultiva¬ 
tion  and  Cutting;  How  to  Build  and  Fill  Si¬ 
los;  How  to  Feed  Ensilage:  Economic  Value 
of  Ensilage  as  Compared  with  Other  Fodder; 
Improved  Farming  Methods. 

We  learn  that  a  new  association,  known  as 
the  Garfield  Land  Improvement  Company, 
has  purchased  30,000  acres  of  land  near 
Buena  Vista,  N.  J.,  with  the  idea  of 
building  three  “cities”  on  it,  of  which  the 
principal  two  are  to  be  named  “  Garfield  ” 
and  “Oakland  City.”  The  company  is  said 
to  have  $3,000,000  capital.  Such  enterprises 
enhance  the  value  of  farming  land  near  them 
and  afford  a  handy  market  for  agricultural 
products. 

In  the  case  of  Trepp  against  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  Secretary  Kirk¬ 
wood,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has 
decided  a  pre-emption  claim  in  a  manner  which 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  settlers  on  the  public 
domain.  He  holds  that  where  the  Pre-emp¬ 
tion  Law  provides  for  t  he  entry  of  land  by  a 
second  settler  in  point  of  time,  it  does  not 
mean  that  a  railroad  company  can  make  the 
entry.  There  seems  just  now  a  very  salutary 
disposition  in  Congress  to  check  the  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  and  pretensions  of  these  selfish, 
monopolizing  organizations. 

From  Front  Hill,  Ontario,  Canada,  we  learn 
that  a  swindler  has  tberabout  beeu  col¬ 
lecting  subscriptions  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yobker  and  other  American  papers  with  the 
intention  of  pocketing  the  money.  It  seems 
he  presented  false  test  imonials  and  by  these 
means  and  a  plausible  address  he  succeeded 
in  beguiling  many  of  our  Canadian  friends 
out  of  their  money.  The  rascal  crossed  the 
line  into  the  United  States  some  time  back 
and  here  ho  will  probably  try  the  same  trick 
in  connection  with  the  same  or  other  pa¬ 
pers.  Established  book  and  newspaper  dealers, 
well-known,  reputable  subscription  agents 
and  postmasters  are  the  safest  people 
through  whom  to  subscribe  for  newspapers 
and  periodicals  when  the  subscription  is 
not  sent  in  directly  to  the  paper  or  to 
any  of  the  papers  v  ith  which  it  “  clubs.”  Ir¬ 
responsible  traveling  agents  should  be 
avoided.  Wo  employ  no  traveling  agents  to 
canvass  for  subscriptions. 

The  Swamp  Lands  Law  of  1S50  gave  the 
overflowed,  uncultivated  lauds  to  the  States 
in  which  they  were  situated,  on  condition 
that  the  profits  of  selling  them  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  draining  and  improving  them.  Thus 
far  seventy  million  acres  or  more  of  such 
swamp  lands  have  been  made  over  to  the 
several  States,  and  it  is  charged  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  fraud  in  selecting  lands 
not  properly  coming  under  the  description  in 
the  statute.  Moreover— to  put  it  mildly — 
it  is  strongly  believed  t  hat  there  has  beeu  a 
world  of  rascality  ai  d  sheer  dishonesty  in  the 
disposal  of  some  of  the  lands  by  at  least  a  few 
of  the  States,  Very  opportunely,  therefore, 
Senator  Jones  of  Florida  has  introduced  a  res¬ 
olution  into  the  United  States  Senate  calling 
for  information  regarding  the  violation  of 
the  Swamp  Laws.  The  motion  was  very  ap¬ 
propriately  made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
because  that  State  alone  has  bad  over  sixteen 
million  acres  of  this  land,  and  there  is  not  a 
little  discontent  urneng  a  large  port  of  her  in¬ 
habitants  at  the  recent  award  of  some  four 
million  acres  of  ibis  to  the  Ukwchobee  Land 
Company  for  what  is  said  to  be  a  mere  tithe 
of  its  value. 

Early  in  the  past  week  a  flutter  of  surprise 
was  caused  in  sporting  and  stock-breeding 
circles  by  the  announcement  that  Aristides 
Welch, whose  stock  farm  Erdeubeim,  Chestnut 
Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  is  celebrated  all  over 
the  country  as  the  birthplace  of  Iroquois,  the 
late  Derby  winner,  and  other  famous  race¬ 
horses.  had,  after  20  years’  possession,  sold 
out,  his  place  together  with  Ids  stock,  com¬ 
prising  80  horses,  mares  and  colts,  to  Commo¬ 
dore  Kilt,  son.  of  Minnesota,  for  $150,000.  The 
sale  was  completed  on  Saturday,  January  8, 
and  possession  was  to  lie  given  in  10  days. 
After  the  bargain  had  been  closed,  however, 
Mr.  Welch’s  children  who  had  beeu  born  on 
the  farm,  although  a  trip  to_ Europe  had  been 
promised  them,  protested  so  earnestly  against 
leaving  their  beloved  home,  one  of  the  finest 
places  in  the  country,  that  their  father 
who  had,  it  is  said,  sold  the  place  in  order  to 
take  his  three  sons  away  from  evil  associates, 
repented  him  of  his  action,  and  on  Wednesday 
last  appealed  to  CommodoreKiltson  to  cancel 
the  contract.  This  the  latter  is  reported  to 
have  done  on  the  payiu  nt  of  a  forfeit  of 
$3,000  bv  Mr.  Welsh  who  is  again  owner  of 
Erdenheim. 

Says  a  wiseacre,  writing  early  in  the  past 
week  from  Indianapolis,  Tnd..  to  one  of  our 
great  dailies:  “Gob.  Porter  has  jeopardized 
his  standing  among  agriculturists  by  alluding 
in  his  address  this  week  before  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  carnivorous  plants  which 
lived  on  animal  food.  After  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  the  Board  privately  discussed  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  rebuking  the  Governor  for  his  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  practical  farmers.” 
Isn’t,  it  about  time  that  the  w.  uld-be  facetious 
scribblers  for  the  political  press  should  cease 
their  jibes  at  rural  ignorance  ?  Doubtless 
this  fellow  had  in  reality  never  heard  or 
read  of  carnivorous  plants,  about  which 
every  farmer  who  takes  a  ^ood  agrieul 
tnral  paper  could  have  instructed  him. 
After  the  manner  of  his  tribe,  however,  his 
own  ignorance  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
the  “  joke  ”  of  attributing  it  to  the  farmers 
who,  with  his  class,  are  the  butt  of  many  a 
stale  jibe  and  flippant  sneer;  and  then  by  in¬ 
venting  the  private  discussion  of  the  Board  on 
the  matter  h  >  falsely  “  picas  out  his  lie  with 
a  circumstn  no The  daily  editions  of  non- 
agricultural  papers  are  constantly  marred  by 
such  crude  attempts  at  facetiousness  at  the 
expense  of  the  agricultural  community,  but 
their  weekly  editions,  intended  fc  r  circulation 
among  farmers,  and  hashed  up  almost  entirely 
from  the  daily  editions,  are  carefully  and 
prudently  weeded  of  this  bastard  humor. 
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THE  LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY. 


Keats  says  : 

“  No  flower  amid  the  garden  fairer  grows 

Thau  the  sweet  Lily  of  the  lowly  vale, 

The  queen  of  flowers.” 

The  Lily- of -the- Valley  grows  wild  iu  Eu¬ 
rope  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Cir¬ 
cle,  not  only  in  the  lowland  woodlands  but 
also  on  the  wooded  flanks  of  the  Alps  ;  like¬ 
wise  in  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia,  and,  too,  in 
America,  in  the  high  Alleghenies.  Although 
amenable  toulmost  all  situations  iu  the  garden, 
from  the  shaded  grove  to  the  exposed  border, 
its  natural  homo  and  that  in  which  it  de¬ 
lights  the  most  and  thrives  the  best,  is  a  par¬ 
tially  shaded  place,  as  under  trees  and  shrubs, 
along  the  margin  of  some  rich  wood,  and  on 
a  north  rather  than  south-facing  slope.  It 
loves  rich,  moist  soil  and  has  a  preference  for 
that  which  is  open  and  sandy  over  that  which 
is  retentive  and  clayey. 

Our  illustration  represents  it  as  it  may  be 
seen  in  May  naturalized  in  the  wood.  Of 
all  our  garden  plants  there  is  not  one  more 
fitted  for  naturalization  in  our  woods  and 
groves  and  other  rural  and  rustic  parts  about 
our  homes,  than  the  Lily- of  the- Valley.  There 
is  nothing  delicate  about  its  constitution  or 
tastes  ;  it  merely  w  ants  a  footing  and  to  bo  let 
alone.  How  much  prettier  it  w  ould  be  and 
more  appropriate  too,  to  let  the  Lily-of-tbe 
Valle}'  run  wild  iu  onr  shrubbery  beds,  than  to 
preserve  in  them  the  perpetual  bareness  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  And  in  company  with  the 
Lily- of- the- Valley  we  could  introduce  daf¬ 
fodils  and  Poet's  Narcissus,  crocuses,  squills 
and  snowdrops,  and  such  nther  familiar  plants 
as  would  t  hrive  among  the  bushes.  No  annual 
digging  would  be  needed  any  more,  but  a  good 
top-dressing  of  old  leaf-soil  or  well- rotted 
manure  given  every'  Winter  would  be  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  every  inmate  of  the  bed. 

We  have  the  Lily-of-the- Valley  grow  ing  at 
the  base  of  a  house-wall  on  a  high,  sunny  and 
exposed  terrace  and  where  it  is  almost  roasted 
in  Summer:  but  still  it  seems  to  luxuriate 
there  ;  its  roots  are  a  perfect  matted  sod,  and 
where  they  have  got  up  into  the  corner  at 
the  stone  step  there  they  are  thicker  und 
stronger.  Here  they  come  into  blossom 
during  the  first  or  second  week  in  May.  iu 
richer  land  on  the  sunny  outskirt  of  a  shrub¬ 
bery  bed  in  the  garden  they  thrive  finely, 
spread  rapidly  and  come  into  bloom  some 
eight  or  ten  days  later  than  those  do  around 
the  house  wall.  On  hard,  dry  ground  under 
some  Hemlock  Sprue  es  there  is  another  lot, 
and  they  seem  to  do  well  also,  but  on  account 
of  greater  starvation  and  more  shade  than  in 
either  of  the  other  cases,  they  do  not  bloom 
so  finely  or  so  numerously.  Once  established, 
Lily  of  the- Valley  is  not  easily  removed  ;  so 
long  as  a  piece  of  root  is  left  in  the  ground, 
so  long,  the  next  Summer,  you  may  expect  to 
find  a  plant.  We  remember  seeing  some  very 
fine  Lily-of-the- Valley  grow  ing  along  the  line 
of  an  old  stump  fence  in  Maine!  where  the 
great  tree  roots  had  mostly  rotted  into  the 
earth;  there  the  Lily-of  the- Valley  and  the 
Bunchberry  and  the  creeping  Winter- green 
grew  up  together.  We  plucked  the  lilies  for 
their  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  young  tips  of 
the  Winter-greens  for  their  aromatic  taste, 
but  the  little  cornel  flowers,  being  neither 
good  to  eat  nor  smell,  were  with  indifference 
let  alone  untouched. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Lily-of-the- 
Valley,  some  with  larger  bells  and  longer 
spikes  than  the  typical  form  ;  some  wdlh  pur¬ 
ple  or  rose-colored  flowers  ;  others  with 
double  flow  ers,  white  and  also  purple  ;  and 
there  are  varieties  whose  leaves  are  streaked 
with  yellow'  and  white.  The  American  form 
is  far  less  eonmon  than  the  European  one  ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  latter  that  is  altogether  used 
in  gardens  here  as  abroad.  But  we  have 
both  forms,  and  find  that  the  American  is, 
if  anything,  of  ranker  habit  than  the  Eu¬ 
ropean,  but  the  latter  has  whiter  (in  their 
earlier-state)  and  more  numerous  blossoms. 

- - 

SNAPDRAGONS— Antirrhinum. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


The  snapdragon  of  our  gardens  is  too  old 
and  common  a  favorite  throughout  the  tem¬ 
perate  world  to  need  an  introduction,  and  as 
it  grow's  so  easily  and  blooms  so  copiously  and 
for  so  long  a  time— all  Summer  long— and  has 
flowers  of  such  a  variety  of  color,  from  the 
purest  white  and  brightest  yellow  to  the  deep¬ 
est  maroon,  some  self-colored,  others  mot¬ 
tled,  flaked  and  striped,  it  is  likely  ever  to 
continue  to  be  one  of  our  stand-by  Summer 
plants  for  garden  decoration  and  bouquet 
work  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
w'here  it  is  found  mostly  on  bleak,  rocky  ex¬ 
posures;  but  it  has  also  escaped  into  better 
ground  and  is  frequently  naturalized  through 
Central  Europe,  where  it  has  escaped  from 
gardens.  In  Europe,  associated  with  wall 


flowers  and  house  leeks,  it  is  often  met  with  on 
old  walls,  ruins  and  thatched  roofs  of  houses. 

It  belongs  to  the  fig-wort  family  of  plants, 
and  is  a  near  relative  of  Butter-aud-eggs, 
maurandia,  calceolaria  and  some  others  as  fa¬ 
miliar.  Although  a  true  perennial,  it  is  best 
treated  as  an  annual,  or  hiermiaL;  that  is, 
young  plants  are  better  than  old  ones.  Seeds 
sown  in  Spring  in  a  box  or  pot  in  the  home, 
or  in  a  cold-frame  out-of  doors,  germin¬ 
ate  freely  and  by  timely  thinning  and 
transplanting  grow  to  be  good-blossoming 
plants  by  midsummer;  seeds  sown  in  Au¬ 
gust  or  September  make  nice  little  plants 
before  Winter  sets  in,  but  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  have  the  protection  of  a  cold-frame  or 
mulching  in  Winter.  They  will  begin  bloom¬ 
ing  in  May  or  June.  Flowers  of  many  colors 
are  obtained  from  seedlings;  so  if  you  want 
your  young  snapdragons  to  he  identical  with 
their  parents,  you  must  propagate  them  from 
slips  or  cuttings  which  “strike”  quite  easily. 
In  dry,  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  the  snap¬ 
dragon  is  usually  quite  hardy,  but  in  wret  and 
clayey  land  it  is  not  reliably  so. 


Plant  and  Flower  of  Snapdragon. 
Fig.  23. 


There  is  a  new  strain  of  snapdragons  dwarf- 
er  in  habit  than  the  old  form,  and  in  that  way 
an  improvement  on  it.  So  fine  are  some  of 
the  older  snapdragons  that  European  florists 
name  and  perpetuate  them  as  they  do  garden 
phloxes  or  l’us'  hias. 

Besides  the  common  snapdragon  (Antirrhi¬ 
num  majus),  another  species  called  ru  pest  re, 
is  common  in  cultivation.  It  is  smaller  iu  aLl 
its  parts  and  duller  in  color  than  the  old  spe¬ 
cies;  but  it  grows  so  bushy  and  blooms  so 
freely  it  is  much  used  for  bloomingin  hanging 
pots  or  brackets  in  Winter,  and  for  out-door 
rock-work  in  Summer.  A.  Asarina  is  another 
dwarf  species;  it  is  of  creeping  habit,  with 
wooly  leaves  and  yellowish  (lowers,  pretty 
for  rock-work,  but  barely  hardy.  It  is  not 
showy  enough  for  general  use.  A.  speciosunn 
formerly  called  Gambelia  speciosa,  is  a  tender, 
shrubby-herbaceous  species  from  the  Islands 
of  Catalina  and  Guadaloupe.  It  is  a  “new” 
plant  to  cultivation,  has  terminal  racemes  of 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  and  would  be  a  desir¬ 
able  subject  were  it  free-blooming  enough, 
but  so  far  it  is  not.  Prof.  Meehan  hds  a  col¬ 
ored  illustration  of  it  in  his  Native  Flowers 
and  Ferns  of  the  United  States,  the  plant 
there  represented  being  the  first  thut  bloomed 
in  the  country  and  only  a  sorry  apology  for 
the  lovely  racemes  that  its  children  have  borne 
since  then. 

One  year  I  grew  these  four  species  side  by 
side  in  a  bed,  saved  seeds  from  them  and  raised 
therefrom  a  lot  of  young  plants  for  next  sea¬ 
son.  Asarinaand  speciosuni  maintained  their 


MARKET  GARDENING. 


The  Remarkable  Growth  of  this  Indus¬ 
try  Around  Mobile,  Alabama. 

MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 


[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkrr.] 
While  my  associate,  Mr.  Holmes,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  duties  in  the  Northwest,  weath¬ 
ering  the  cold  and  rigorous  Winters  of  that 
section,  I  am  making  close  research  in  the 
more  sunny  climes  of  Mississippi  and  Alaba¬ 
ma.,  to  give  your  many  thousand  readers  some 
ideas  of  the  active  agricultural  pursuits  and 
of  the  character  and  adaptability  of  the  soil. 
My  attention  was  attracted  while  in  Mobile 
by  the  importance  which  market  gardening 
was  assuming  in  and  around  that  section,  and 
I  visited  several  of  the  most  important  gar¬ 
dens  to  gain  such  information  as  I  might. 

The  establishment  of  this  industry  as  a  bus¬ 
iness  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  At  the 
beginning,  some  nine  years  ago,  only  a  few 
early  cabbages  and  beans  were  grown,  and 
timid  ventures  of  sending  these  hy  express  to 
the  North  were  made.  Even  after  paying  the 
enormous  express  rates,  these  proved  a  re¬ 
munerative  experiment. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  seeing  what  the  possibilities  of  the 
trade  might  call  for,  made  special  efforts  and 
gave  special  inducements  to  secure  the  trans¬ 
portation  by  freight,  putting  on  fast  trains 
and  specially -constructed  cars,  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  as  far  as  possible  to  insure  the  delivery  of 
the  products  in  a  sound  condition.  Thus  the 
traffic  began,  the  shipments  from  this  point 
being  made  principally  to  the  cities  of  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  The  bulk  of 
the  trade,  however,  has  been  iu  the  past  to 
the  two  former  cities,  as  there  was  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  Cairo,  Ill.,  in  di¬ 
rect  communication  with  Chicago.  Now, 
however,  that  portion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Road  has  been  completed:  hence  the  connec¬ 
tion  to  Chicago  is  as  direct  as  to  the  other 
cities,  and  the  market  better  on  account  of  its 
being  in  a  more  northern  latitude. 

At  this  time,  as  nearly  as  can  be  approxi¬ 
mated,  there  are  from  1,500  to  2,000  acres  in 
cultivation  for  early  vegetables  between  Mo¬ 
bile  and  Citronelle.  Of  course,  much  of  the  truck 
is  marketed  at  home  or  along  the  Gulf  coast; 
but  two  years  ago  the  shipments  brought 
over  $240,000:  while  an  idea  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  continuous  increase  of  shipments 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  statement 
kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Rives,  the 
Vice-President  and  General-Manager  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

Cars  of  voKC-talUes  forwarded  by  (be  the  M.  &  O. 

from  Mobile  b>  Citronelle  (I  months)  1878  .  80 

Same  1H7!> . . .  1-52 

Same  isw) . . . . . —  207 

The  shipments  of  the  month  of  May  were 
by  far  the  largest,  being  successively— 36,  104, 
and  117  cars  in  1878,  1879  and  1880.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  time  when  the  vegetables  are  in 
the  best  condition  for  shipment  ,  and  the  North 
has  none  except  such  as  are  puny  and  forced 
by  hot-house  culture.  The  profits  in  ordinary 
seasons  in  this  class  of  gardening  here,  are 
from  $150  to  $200  per  acre,  while  the  beauty 
of  it  is,  as  Captain  W.  H.  Homer,  one  of  the 
largest  gardeners,  says ;  “There  is  never  a 
day  in  the  year  when  you  cannot  plant  some¬ 
thing  adapted  to  the  season.” 

How  many  market  gardeners  there  are  who 
do  not  know  what  is  being  done  in  the  South 
in  this  industry.  Even  now  there  are  abun¬ 
dant  openings  for  experienced  men  of  energy 
and  vim  in  any  locality  south  of  Citronelle 


The  Lily  of-tre-V alley  in  a  Copse. — (After  William  Robinson’s  Wild  Garden.)  1 -  • 

on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  genera  1 
country  having  much  the  same  character  of 
soil. 


true  specific  character,  but  my  majus  and  ru 
peetre  seedlings  were  neither  the  one  thing 
nor  the  other,  but  the  most  miserable  lot  of 
mongrels  I  ever  saw. 


Among  the  many  kinds  of  petunias  those 
bearing  flowers  with  green  margins  are  inter¬ 
esting,  not  only  as  flowers,  but  to  show  how 
by  selection  and  crossing,  they  may  be 
changed  into  green  leaves,  as  has  several  times 
occurred  in  the  experience  of  the  writer. 


In  regard  to  the  soil,  it  is  an  extremely 
sandy  loam — so  sandy,  in  fact,  that  the  use  of 
fertilizers  is  a  necessity.  It  has  principally  a 
yellow  clay  -  -  •  'soil,  is  easily  tilled,  quick  and 
warm.  The  vicinity  of  Mobile  has  never 
lacked  for  rain,  and  the  precipitation,  espe¬ 
cially  during  Winter  (the  growing  months),  is 
abundant.  The  more  hardy  vegetables  are 


often  planted  in  December  and  January,  but 
most  of  the  planting  is  done  in  February  and 
March,  after  which  there  is  no  fear  of  frost. 

In  regard  to  fertilizers,  I  find  that  the  one 
most  commonly  used,  which  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  is  cotton-seed  meal  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  stable  manure.  Peruvian  guano  is 
used,  but  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  get  a 
good  article  at  reasonable  rates.  Fish  guano, 
shell  marl  and  bone  dust  are  also  preferred  by 
some. 

Captain  Homer  has  been  very  successful 
with  the  fertilizer  of  George  B.  Forrester, 
New  York,  and  he  tells  me  that  without  any 
exception  it  has  done  good  work.  One  pail  he 
has  found  ample  for  a  long  row,  and  last  year 
in  the  same  field  cabbage  Eaiied  utterly  or 
partly  where  he  used  cotton-seed  meal  or 
bone  dust,  while  it  throve  magnificently  under 
Forrester’s  fertilizer,  having  large,  full  heads 
— no  failures.  He  is  now  experimenting  in 
salting  cabbage. 

There  are  some  new  cabbages  being  shipped 
now  (December  15).  but  of  course  they  are 
small  and  unformed.  The  principal  vegeta¬ 
bles  grown  for  sale  are  cabbages,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  snap  beans  and  peas. 
Many  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  being 
forced  under  glass.  Mr.  Homer’s  forcing  de¬ 
partment  is  very  large.  He  has  orders  now 
for  50,000  tomato  plants  for  Pennsylvania.  It 
has  been  the  custom  during  many  years  for 
the  earl}'  potatoes  consumed  in  the  South  to 
be  grown  there,  but  the  Winter  supply  has 
been  brought  from  the  North  and  W  est  under 
the  impression  that  the  second  crop  would  not 
turn  out  well;  hut  Mr.  Riekaby  and  Mr. 
Smith  (large  gardeners)  inform  me  that  their 
second  crop  last  Fall  had  a  good  start  and 
turned  out  from  75  to  100  barrels  to  the  acre. 
The  Dunmore  Seedling  was  the  variety  mostly 
planted. 

The  advantages  of  this  class  of  business  can¬ 
not  be  over-estimated  in  the  South,  especially 
in  this  region,  for  almost  the  entire  year  may 
be  termed  a  growing  season,  Thus  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil,  and  especially  the  equable 
climate,  are  such  as  to  insure  rapid  and  won¬ 
derful  growth  and  early  development. 

This  Fall  I  find  has  been  too  warm  here, 
bringing  plants  in  and  necessitating  resetting 
earlier  than  is  desirable.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  drawbacks.  This  season  there  are  a  few 
complaints  of  the  cue  worm  in  cabbages;  also 
of  a  small,  green  worm  which  attacks  the 
buds;  bub  I  never  saw  a  finer  field  than  Cap¬ 
tain  Homer’s.  Then  there  is  a  fear  of  some 
unheard-of  prank  of  the  weather  bringing  on 
frosts  when  not  expected,  but  the  excellent 
features  outnumber  Jthe  bad  ones;  at  least 
those  who  are  in  the  business  here  do  not  seem 
anxious  to  better  their  lot  unless  by  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  additional  acres. 

The  fact  that  gardeners  here  are  able  to  get 
their  vegetables  into  the  city  markets  by 
freight,  iu  good  condition  and  at  moderate 
rates,  before  any  grown  North  makes  sales 
rapid  and  certain  and  prices  high.  One  word 
about  fertilizers  and  I  close:  I  have  found  a 
statement  from  Professor  Harper,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  State  Geologist,  which  says:  “  I  have 
seen  quantities  of  the  eocene  formation.  The 
deposits  of  fine  shell  marl,  which  is  entirely 
made  up  of  disintegrated  shells,  underlie,  as 
far  as  I  am  now  able  to  judge,  more  than 
2,000  square  miles  in  the  State.  They  are 
from  a  few  inches  to  more  than  100  feet  in 
thickness,  and  contain  everywhere  the  finest 
tertiary  fossils;  nearly  every  outcrop 
abounds  with  them.”  Thus,  very  near  his 
own  State,  the  agriculturist  is  provided  with 
a  fertilizer  which  has  been  proven  one  of  the 
best  in  use,  rendering  the  yielding  qualities  of 
the  soil  certain  and  permanent. 

I  append  a  statement  made  by  a  prominent 
gardener:  “  Investment  for  90  acres,  $2,000; 
fertilizer,  $600;  mules,  8250;  implements, 
$50;  labor,  $400;  total,  $3,300.  Returns  first 
year — Cabbages,  $1,500;  potatoes,  $1,000; 
Crab  Grass  (sold  for  hay),  $900;  total,  $3,400.” 
This  does  not  include  a  second  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes,  which  can  be  easily  raised. 

A  whole  history  might  be  written  on  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  small 
fruit,  as  well  as  for  pears,  peaches,  oranges, 
apples,  etc.,  and  the  profits  of  their  culture, 
but  I  must  leave  that  for  the  future. 

- - 

CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Report  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1880.  We  have  received 
from  Secretary  R.  G.  Baird  the  19th  annual 
report  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and,  like  the  preceding  reports,  it  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  addition  to  this  class  of  agricultural  litera¬ 
ture.  It  comprises  500  pages,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  interesting  to  the  fanning  public 
in  general,  while  that  port  devoted  to  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  of  more  particular 
interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  “Wolver¬ 
ine”  State,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  placed  this  department  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  their  State  in  such  able 
hands.  The  first  84  pages  are  devoted  to  the 


College  Report,  from  which  we  learn  of  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  institution  of 
which  Michigan  may  well  be  proud.  Of  its 
students  the  President  remarks  that  they  have 
never  shown  greater  earnestness  in  study  or 
more  manliness  oi  deportment  than  during 
the  past  year  (188U).  Following  this  report  is 
that  of  the  Cattle  Commissioners  on  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  among  animals  and  to 
prevent  the  sale  oi  diseased  meat  and  un¬ 
wholesome  milk.  In  Michigan  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  Farmers’  Institutes,  in  which  the 
various  professors  in  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  take  a  conspicuous  part.  Prominent 
among  those  whose  names  our  readers  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  are  Professors  Beal,  Carpenter  and 
Cook.  Atthese  Institutes  the  various  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture  and  hor  ticulture 
are  briefly  discussed,  and  now  appear  before 
us  in  this  volume  as  short  essays,  which  are 
of  more  than  local  interest. 

Hiram  Seblky  &  Co.,  179-183  East  Main 
Street,  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  and  200-206  Ran¬ 
dolph  Street,  Chicago,  111.  There  are  very 
few  seedsmen's  catalogues  of  so  costly  a  char¬ 
acter  as  this  which  are  sent  free  to  applicants. 
It  comprises  over  100  pages  and  is  profusely 
illustrated.  Among  the  illustrations  are  a  flue 
portrait  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Hiram  Sibley 
and  several  colored  plates.  Five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  cash  premiums  for  the  best  es¬ 
says  on  gardening  in  the  Southern  States  are 
offered . 

Notes  from  Suni. and,  by  Samuel  C.  Up- 
ham,  published  by  the  author  at  Braidentown, 
Fla.,  and  25  South  Eighth  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Price,  25  cents.  This  brochure  of 
88  pages,  12mo,  gives  a  full  and  very  favora¬ 
ble  account  of  the  country  and  of  the  climate, 
soil,  productions  and  people  on  the  Manatee 
River  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast  of  South 
Florida — 

The  land  of  the  orange  and  guava. 

The  pine  apple,  dale  and  cassava. 

Programme  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society.  The  27th  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  commencing  January  25  and  continuing 
two  or  three  days.  Professors  Caldwell,  1  .mi¬ 
ner  and  Lazenby,  J.  J.  Thomas,  P.  C.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  J.  S.  Woodward  and  others  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting. 

Proceedings  of  the  J  oiut  Summer  Meeting 
of  the  State  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical  So¬ 
ciety  of  South  Carolina  and  the  State  Grange 
P.  of  H.,  held  at  Greenville,  S.  C.,  July  2(5  and 
27,  1881.  T.  H.  Halloway,  Secretary,  Porua- 
ria,  S.  C. 

Addresses  of  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Louing,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  aud  Professor  C.  V. 
Riley,  U.  S.  Entomologist  at  the  Atlanta  Cot 
ton  Exposition,  on  November  2,  1881. 

Report  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee  on  railroad  transportation. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  year  1881. 

• - - 

Next  to  a  New  Subscriber  —  a  kind 
word.  Remember  this  Rural  friends. 


POULTRY  IN  MARKET. 


What  the  denizens  of  a  city  have  to  put  up 
with  in  the  matter  of  stale  and  often  almost 
putrid  dressed  poultry  and  diseased  and  un¬ 
wholesome-looking  live  fowls,  one  living  in 
the  country  can  hardly  imagine.  Especially 
during  the  holidays  when  poultry  is  more 
largely  in  demand,  does  this  evil  predomin¬ 
ate. 

We  have  not  far  to  look  for  the  causes  of 
disease  which  afflicts  fowls  when  they  are 
shipped  alive.  Crowding  into  cooi  s  so  closely 
that  to  move  about  is  impossible  is  the 
first  stage  of  the  trouble  with  fowls,  as 
we  believe.  The  shippers  wish  to  econ¬ 
omize  space  aud  lower  their  shipping 
rates  by  overcrowding  the  poultry  crates, 
and  in  this  condition,  often  with  insuffic¬ 
ient  food  and  water,  the  fowls  remain,  some¬ 
times  for  several  days,  before  they  are 
disposed  of  at  the  market.  The  coops,  of 
course,  become  tainted  aud  dirty  aud  the  in¬ 
fectious  odors  and  impurities  seein  to  become 
absorbed  by  the  fowls,  and  this,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  scanty  food,  necessarily  produces 
affections  which  are  shown  by  banging  heads, 
ruffled  feathers  and  staggering  gait,  when 
they  come  fiom  their  prison  pens. 

While  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the 
exceptions  are  made  prominent  by  their  infre¬ 
quency.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
law  whereby  shippers  of  poultry  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  proper  precautions  in  sending 
live  poultry  to  the  city  markets.  Compulsion 
ought  not  to  be  necessary,  in  this  matter.  We 
should  think  it  might  be  for  the  shippers’  in¬ 


terest  to  send  poultry,  as  well  as  every  other 
commodity,  to  market  in  the  best  possible 
condition  and  with  the  best  appearance. 
Surely,  the  commission  merchant  and  con¬ 
sumer  are  always  willing  to  pay  a  better 
price  for  attractive  goods,  especially  if  they 
be  in  the  line  of  dressed  or  undressed 
poultry. 


THORNS  AND  ROSES. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

(Continued  from  page  SO.) 

And  then  I  forced  myself  to  recall  the  past. 
How  he  had  sought  my  love,  and  how  1  had 
given  it ;  how  he  had  changed,  and  how  I  had 
seen  him  last  night!  We  are  blind  to  the 
faults  of  those  we  love,  and  I  had  closed  my 
eyes  to  his.  1  recalled  the  words  he  had  used 
last  night,  and  there  was  a  familiar  ring  in  one 
sentence.  I  thought  of  the  night  of  my  be 
trothal  in  that  ffrclighted  room.  “A  love 
like  mine  can  never  change  or  falter,  and  time 
will  show  you  this.  The  devotion  of  my 
life  shall  prove  my  truth.”  These  were  al¬ 
most  the  words  he  had  used  to  Edith — a 
stereotyped  sentence  to  him  !  Only  words 
light  as  air  !  Only  words  ;  but  they  had  been 
very  sweet — very  dear  ;  and  I  could  not  help 
a  blinding  rush  of  tears,  for,  after  all,  I  was 
a  woman  with  a  woman’s  heart. 

But  I  returned  to  the  house  with  confidence 
in  myself.  1  was  no  longer  pale  ;  the  morning 
freshness  bad  brought  back  the  color  to  my 
cheek,  aud  whilst  I  waited  I  opened  a  book 
to  read. 

When  Edith  entered  she  was  perfectly  com¬ 
posed,  speaking  in  her  usual  strain,  though 
she  addressed  herself  more  to  aunt  Dorothy 
than  to  me.  No  one  mentioned  Nevil.  Edith 
would  not ;  1  could  not.  Breakfast  ended,  I 
returned  to  the  garden,  though  I  knew  aunt 
Dorothy  was  longing  to  ask  me  about  Nevil. 
But  how  could  1  tell  her,  when  he  had  been 
one  of  her  favorites  i 

What  would  Brandon  say,  or  Edgar:'  Catch¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  Edith’s  white  dress  among 
the  trees,  I  went  to  her,  as  she  stood  gathering 
big  red  peonies,  for  what  no  one  could  say,  but 
it  amused  her. 

”  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me,  Edith  2  ” 

“No;  I  can  keep  secrets  as  well  as  others, 
Kate !  ” 

“You  can  tell  me  when  Mr.  Verner  will  call 
again  2  ” 

She  lifted  her  delicate  brows  disdainfully. 

“  To-morrow.  You  are  very  anxious  to  see 
him  ?  ” 

“I  was.  He  will  have  something  to  tell 
me.” 

“  Very  probably,”  she  said,  walking  away. 

She  appeared  to  be  annoyed  about  some¬ 
thing,  and  avoided  me  all  day.  When  aunt 
and  I  were  together,  1  sang,  and  read,  and 
talked,  all  to  prevent  her  speaking  of  Nevil, 
and  she  looked  mystified.  We  had  live-o’clock 
tea,  and  then  aunt  broke  the  spell. 

“  Kate,  did  Nevil  explain  all  ?  ” 

“  Oh!  aunt,  do  you  think  Brandon  will  come 
to-night  2 ” 

“  1  don’t  know.  Have  you  quarrelled  with 
Nevil  2  1  thought  you  would  have  a  great 
deal  to  tell  me.” 

“I  will  tell  you  soon.  What  can  be  the 
matter  with  Brandon  !  ” 

“Oh!  he  has  those  new  plans  to  attend  to. 
He  will  be  busy  until  the  cottages  are  com¬ 
pleted.” 

I  had  forgotten  that  my  kinsman  had  been 
contemplating  some  improvements  on  his  es¬ 
tate,  but  I  had  turned  the  conversation  effec¬ 
tually. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

MY  PROPHECY. 

It  did  not  appear  as  though  Edith  would  tell 
me  of  what  had  passed  between  herself  aud 
Nevil  Verner,  and  1  shrank  from  telling  her 
that  I  knew.  I  was  sorry  that  she  avoided 
me,  but  I  resolved  to  break  the  silence— not  to 
lose  my  cousin’s  affection  for  the  want  of  a 
kind  word;  aud  with  this  intention  1  went  to 
the  arbor  where  she  was  sitting,  and  spoke  : 

“  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  are  angry  with 
me  ?” 

“  Angry  2  You  are  much  mistaken.” 

‘  Will  you  tell  nrs  what  Nevil  said  last 
night  ?  or  have  you  lost  confidence  in  me,  and 
why  2” 

She  threw  her  b  iok  aside,  and  her  good- 
humor  seemed  returning,  though  she  looked 
curiously  at  me. 

“  I  liked  you,”  she  said,  in  her  own  frank 
way,  “aud  I  thought  you  were  really  ‘frank 
and  fearless,'  but  1  find  you  can  deceive  as 
well  as  others.  You  might  not  like  to  say 
that  Nevil  had  broken  his  vows,  but  you 
needn't  have  pretended  such  innocence,  de¬ 
ceiving  me,  aunt,  Brandon,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Verner — need  you  2” 


“  Let  me  tell  you,  Edith,  that  until  the 
night  before  last  I  believed  that  Nevil  still 
loved  me,  and  the  letter  of  which  he  told  you 
I  never  received.” 

“  Then  how  do  you  know  that  there  wa 
such  a  letter  2”  she  cried  quick.y,  her  brows 
meeting. 

“  The  night  of  his  return  I  came  down¬ 
stairs  unheard,  and  was  just  about  to  enter 
the  parlor,  when  I  saw  you  and  Nevil,  aud 
heard  him  speak  of  the  letter.” 

“I  never  saw  you.  How*  quiet  you  must 
have  been  1  You  really  did  not  get  the  let¬ 
ter  2” 

“No;  I  came,  expecting  to  meet  my  lover, 
Edith,  knowing  nothing  of  the  change.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  cousin;  I  judged  you 
rashly.  I  thought,  when  he  told  me  about 
the  letter,  that  you  had  heen  keeping  it  a 
secret  from  us  all,  Kate,  are  you  very, 
very  angry  with  me  2” 

“  I  am  not  angry  at  all.” 

“  Sure?”  shesaid,  gravely  and  kindly.  “  Yet 
I  know  you  loved  him,  and  yours  is  an  earnest 
nature.  How  did  you  bear  it  2  Do  you  love 
him  even  yet  2” 

“No,”  I  said,  as  for  a  moment  she  laid  her 
cheek  against  mine;  “scorn  killed  my  love! 
Do  you  think  I  have  no  pride  2  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  that  I  know  in  time  how  light  was  his 
love,  and  1  will  forget  that  I  was  ever  any¬ 
thing  to  him.” 

“  Why  i.eed  he  have  gone  away?”  I  asked. 

“  Because  he  was  afraid  to  face  you  with 
his  tale.  He  says  he  wrote  to  you ;  whether  he 
did  really  is  another  thing.  Had  you  been 
more  suspicious,  had  you  not  measured  others 
by  yourself,  you  would  have  seen  what  Sir 
Galahad  was  at  once.  My  de  r  girl,  I  read 
him  after  my  first  flirtation.” 

“  And  he  loves  you  2” 

“He  says  so.  I  assure  you  I  did  not  know 
what  was  going  to  happen  when  he  appeared 
the  other  night,  and  before  I  knew  where  I 
was,  began  his  tale  of  love,  and  went  into 
tragics.  He  said  his  engagement  was  broken, 
and  that  was  why  he  had  gone  away,  and  why 
he  bad  not  written  to  you.  1  began  to  think 
that  his  income  was  not  to  be  despised,  but  I 
was  rather  doubtful  whether  he  was  serious 
or  not.  I  let  him  talk  Oil,  and  then  I  knew  he 
daren’t  have  said  so  much  had  the  engage¬ 
ment  still  been  in  existence.  I  said  I  would 
call  you,  but  he  begged  me  not  to  do  so;  he 
preferred  to  go,  having  seen  the  only  one  he 
wished  to  see.  1  gave  him  a  half-promise,  and 
of  course  I  shall  take  him.” 

“Your  feelings  have  greatly  changed,  Edith. 

I  remember  you  told  me  once  that  you  de¬ 
tested  him.” 

"So  1  do,”  she  replied  coolly.  “I  despis 
him  and  scorn  him;  and  I  despised  myself  for 
listening  to  him.  The  more  I  know  him  the 
more  I  dislike  him;  but  I  shall  marry  him.” 

“Not  with  these  feelings  hi  your  heart, 
Edith.  How  can  you  bear  to  think  of  your¬ 
self  bound  for  life  to  him  2  ” 

“  I  shall  he  happy  enough,  Kate.  I  shall 
have  as  much  money  as  1  want  and  do  just  as 
I  please,  aud  my  lord  aud  master  can  go  his 
own  way.  I  dare saj-  we  shall  quarrel  at  first, 
but  he  will  soon  find  it  useless  to  oppose  me. 
If  I  could  ouly  have  the  money  without  Nevil 
it  would  be  better,  but  as  I  can’t,  I  submit  to 
the  bitter  drop  in  my  sweet  cun.” 

“Then  it  will  not  affect  you  very  much  if 
Nevil  treats  you  as  he  treated  me,  Edith  2” 

She  laughed,  and  shook  her  head. 

“  He  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  do  that ; 
and  I  know  how  to  manage  him.  Even  the 
other  night,  after  he  made  open  confession  to 
me,  i  said,  “I  daresay  you  will  tire  of  me 
also,  for  you  made  all  these  flowery  speeches 
to  my  cousin.’  Jt  cost  me  something  to 
promise  an  engagement,  and  lie’s  not  going 
ti  trifle  with  me  ;  besides,  he’s  a  little  afraid 
of  me.  What  will  you  say  to  him.” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.” 

“Tell  aunt  Dorothy  it  was  a  mistake,  or 
she’ll  break  her  heart ;  tell  Brandon  the  same, 
oi-  he’ll  break  Nevil’s  head.  Do  settle  the 
thing  quietty,  and  every  one  will  suppose  me 
deeply  in  love  with  my  Esmond.  Everyone  !” 
she  repeated,  with  sudden  gravity;  “  there 
is  one  who  w ill  not,  poor  fellow  !” 

“Poor  fellow  indeed  !”  I  assented  ;  and  to 
my  amazement  Edith  burst  into  tears,  the 
fu  st  I  had  ever  seen  her  shed. 

"W  hat  can  I  do  2”  she  continued,  dashing 
aside  her  tears.  “  There  are  all  the  little 
ones  for  whom  papa  must  provide,  and  I  must 
provide  for  myself." 

“  My  dear  Edith,”  I  said,  “your  home  is 
here,  and - ” 

“That  will  do,  dear.  It  isn’t  often  I  cry, 
but  all  that  annoys  me  now  springs  from 
Nevil  Verner,  and  when  we  are  married  I 
shall  reward  him  for  it.” 

She  rose  and  left  mo.  I  could  not  help 
pitying  her  ;  but  I  had  neither  control  nor 
influence  over  her. 

I  had  remained  indoors  at  evening  to  finish 
a  letter  to  Viola  Ashton,  one  of  my  school- 
friends,  and  my  thoughts  were  faraway  from 


Nevil  Verner,  when  he  was  ushered  into  my 
presence.  I  rose,  not  laying  aside  my  pen. 

“My  aunt  and  cousin  are  in  the  garden, 
Mr.  Verner,  if  you  wish  to  see  them.” 

He  stood  hesitating  looking  at  me  in  silence. 
He  might  have  expected  me  to  meet  him  with 
reproaches  and  tears,  hut  he  little  knew  Kate 
Lovel  if  he  had. 

The  silence  began  to  be  ridiculous,  and  I 
Poked  at  him,  expressing,  I  hope,  the  wish  I 
felt  that  he  would  leave  me  to  finish  the  let¬ 
ter. 

“  Miss  Lovel,”  he  raid,  with  a  sudden  effort, 
“  may  I  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  private2” 

“  If  you  think  it  necessary  to  do  so.” 

“I — 1  suppose,  Edith  has  told  you  all; 
and - ” 

“  If  it  be  on  that  subject  you  wish  to  speak,” 
I  said,  “  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  for  I  know 
all  that  I  wish  to  know.  We  have  made  a 
mistake — that  is  all.” 

“I  must  speak  to  you,”  he  said,  coloring, 
deeply,  and  so  confused  that  I  pitied  him; 
“but  it  is  very  painful.” 

“  Then  spare  yourself.  I  ask  no  explana¬ 
tion.” 

“Yes;  but  our  engagement.  I  wrote  to 
you  whilst  I  was  away,  K— Miss  Lovel,  tell¬ 
ing  you  that — a— circumstances — in  short,  re¬ 
leasing  you  from  your  engagement,  and  only 
last  uight  I  discovered  the  letter  was  still  in 
my  desk.  I  felt — I  do  feel — in  a  very  painful 
position,  my  conduct  must  have  seemed  so  un- 
courteous,  and  the  letter  would  have  explained 
all.” 

“  I  understand  without  the  letter.  This  is 
your  ring,  Mr  Verner;  thank  you.  We  need 
say  no  more;  you  are  only  giving  yourself 
needless  pain,” 

To  do  him  justice,  he  seemed  ashamed,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

“1  thank  you,  Miss  Lovel,  for  your  mag¬ 
nanimity.  Will  you  accept  my  apologies  for 
the  unfortunate  mistake?  You  will  admit 
that  I  did  right  in  releasing  you — that  1  acted 
honorably  in  not  concealing  the  change  in 
my  feelings?  It  was  only  right  that  I  should 
break  an  engagement  which  could  not  termi¬ 
nate  in  happiness  for  either  you  or  me.” 

Lived  there  ever  a  man  who  could  not  jus¬ 
tify  himself,  aud  no  matter  what  his  deeds 
have  been,  prove  liimsclf  to  have  been  actu¬ 
ated  by  motives  the  most  noble? 

“You  were  very  honorable,”  I  returned; 
“always supposing  the  letter  hail  been  sent. 
That  is  all.  The  subject  has  no  further  biter- 
est  for  us.” 

He  drew  his  glove  on  carefully;  then  pulled 
it  off  as  slowly. 

“You  are  aware  of  my  engagement  to  Edith ! 

I  fear  that  I — that  your  aunt  will  not - ” 

“Our  engagement  was  a  mistake,  and  it  is 
broken.  Aunt  will  understand  that;  and  we 
need  not  enter  into  lengthy  explanations,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  worth  while." 

“Thank  you.  I  may  see  Edith  1  Under¬ 
standing  that  my  motives  were  unselfish,  and 
having  accepted  my  apology,  you  will  permit 
me  to  visit  her  2” 

“  Certainly, ”  I  answered,  “  No  one  w-ill  for¬ 
bid  you  t.ho  house;  though  w-hether,  under 
the  circumstances,  your  visits  are  either  well 
timed  or  gentlemanly,  I  leave  for  yourself  to 
decide.” 

I  resumed  my  seat,  as  an  intimation  to  him 
that  our  conversation  was  onded,  and  lie  re¬ 
tired. 

I  finished  my  letter,  then  went  out  to  aunt 
Dorothy,  as  she  sat  aloue. 

“  Kate,”  she  said,  as  I  placed  myself  beside 
her,  “  what  does  all  this  mean  2” 

“  All  what,  aunt  Dorothy  2" 

“  Edith  has  been  telling  me  that  she  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  Nevil  Verner,  not  you.  She  explain 
ed,  but  I  did  not  understand  very  clearly.” 

“  Nevil  loves  Edith,  aunt,  not  me.” 

“Are  you  at  enmity  with  him  2” 

“I  spoke  to  him  a  few  moments  since,  aunt; 
aud  it  is  all  settled.” 

She  looked  mystified,  little  knowing  the 
resemblance  between  my  love  story  and  her 
own. 

“I’m  glad  it  is  settled,  but  I  thought  you 
loved  him  2” 

“Not  now,  aunt  Dorothy;  but  I  did  not 
know  of  his  love  for  Edith.  You  see,  he  en¬ 
gaged  himself  to  the  wrong  Miss  Lovel.” 

“What,  did  lie  mistake  yon  for  Edith  when 
he  spoke  to  you  in  that  dark  room  2  I  thought 
such  things  did  not  happen  out  of  stories, 
Kate.  It  is  better,  in  that  case,  for  the  en¬ 
gagement  to  be  broken,  only  I  am  sorry  for 
yon.” 

Her  glance  wandered  to  where  Edith  and 
Nevil  stood  in  the  sunset-light,  the  echo  of  my 
cousin’s  laughter  floating  to  us. 

“  They  look  very  happy,”  said  aunt  Doro¬ 
thy,  “  and  you,  Kate,  are  alone!  Never  mind, 
your  real  lover  will  appear  some  day.” 

I  smiled  as  I  met  her  wistful  eyes. 

“  Aunt,  the  lot  has  fallen  on  me.” 

“  Don’t  say  that,  Kate,  I  shall  see  you  yet 
loved  and  loving ;  I  may  live  to  see  you  like 
your  mother,  a  dear  and  happy  wife.” 

To  be^Continued 
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NEW  YEAR  FANCIES. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


The  last  day  of  1881  has  passed  away.  We 
have  stood 

“  Pensively,  as  one  that  by  a  casement  leans  his  head 
When  midnight  bells  cease  ringing  suddenly, 

And  the  old  year  la  dead.” 

The  little  pause  that  such  reflections  bring 
will  soon  be  among  the  things  of  the  past,  and 
we  shall  think  it  as  a  dream.  “  ITow  long 
ago  that  seems! n  I  hear  some  young  people 
say  of  anything  that  happened  a  year  ago. 
Yes,  so  life  passes. 

"  Is  not  all  that,  we  see  or  seem 
But  a  dream  within  a  dream  ?" 

sang  one  whose  brilliant  life  was  short  and 
full  of  bitterness.  It  has  been  a  sad  and 
eventful  year  that  has  passed.  New  phases 
of  empires,  new  horror  and  cruelty  has  been 
revealed.  The  whole  world  has,  for  once, 
seemed  of  one  heart  and  mind,  touched  by  a 
common  sorrow.  It  is,  however,  a  }rear  that 
will  have  a  wide  place  in  history.  There  has 
been  so  much  to  tell,  we  are  the  better  for  the 
new  year’s  division  of  time — its  pause,  its 
pleasant  greetings,  its  good  will.  It  would  be 
a  very  blank  world  if  no  holiday  came,  no 
white  days  for  children  and  their  parents  and 
friends.  The  wise  men  of  the  East  set  a  good 
example  when  the y  instituted  the  matter  of 
gifts.  How  we  prize  them,  espeeially  if  they  are 
the  haudiwork  of  those  we  love  and  whose 
thoughtfulness  we  like  to  remember.  The 
trees  are  leafless,  the  sparrows  have  full  pos¬ 
session  of  last  year’s  nests,  and  are  twittering 
among  the  evergreens.  Are  they,  too,  making 
good  resolutions  ?  Do  they  determine  to  earn 
their  living  honestly— not  to  steal  our  fruiter 
quarrel  with  their  neighbors  '!  Who  knows  1 
Let  us  at  least  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
thought,  for  there  is  nothing  worse  than 
doubting  a  culprit  for  making  him  a  sinner. 
We  cast  our  crumbs  upon  the  window-sill  and 
do  not  look  for  any  gratitude.  He  will  take 
his  fill  of  our  Summer  fruits  after  many  days. 
May  we  never  miss  it,  but  all  have  enough  to 
share,  reader  mine,  in  this  coming  glad  New 
Year. 


EQUESTRIAN  SHIP. 

The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  horse  to 
the  guidance  of  his  master  by  the  bit  and 
rein  seems  almost  to  be  an  instinct;  so  also 
seems  the  delicacy  by  which  he  distinguishes 
the  touch  upon  the  rein  by  the  hand  of 
woman.  Instances  are  not  rare  in  whieh  he 
displays  a  gentleness  towards  the  fair  sex 
that  man  is  not  able  to  inspire.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  usefulness  and  extreme  docility 
of  the  horse  as  a  most  useful  animal,  as  well 
as  the  straits  to  which  women  are  often  putin 
new  countries,  I  will  here  relate  an  instance 
of  winch  I  was  a  witness,  of  the  exploits  of 
an  equestrienne. 

About  the  year  1835,  while  I  was  running  a 
store  of  general  merchandise  in  that  newly- 
settled  part  of  Genesee  Comity,  N.  Y,,  a 
lady  customer  with  whom  I  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  came  on  horseback,  sitting  on  a 
man  saddle,  with  a  pail  of  butter  resting  on 
the  pommel  before  her,  with  a  twin  baby  on 
each  arm.  Of  course,  we  two  bachelors  had 
to  help  her  dismount  with  her  burdens,  and 
when  she  had  finished  her  trading  had  each  to 
tend  a  baby  while  she  adjusted  herself  and  the 
empty  pail  iu  the  saddle.  They  all  four — 
woman,  babies  and  horse — arrived  home, 
some  two  miles,  without  accident.  It  was 
harvest  time,  and  her  husband  could  not 
leave,  had  no  one-horse  carriage,  she  had  no 
domestic  und  no  older  child  with  whom  to 
leave  her  babies,  and  so.  like  a  model  wife 
and  true  woman,  she  submitted  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  her  and  made  the 
best  of  them.  Oh,  ye  modern  displayers  of 
female  agility  and  dexterity'  in  the  fox  huuts 
of  England  «r  in  the  circus  ring  of  America, 
hang  your  heads  in  despair,  you  cannot,  even 
when  inspired  by  the  shouts  of  the  crowd, 
equal  in  grace,  ease,  dexterity  and  usefulness 
the  exploit  of  this  true,  domestic,  American 
woman.  B  B.  Pi 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


APOLOGIES. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  humiliates  a  guest  it  is  a  string  of  need¬ 
less  apologies  from  the  hostess.  “If  I  bad 
only  lenoum  you  were  coming  I  would  have 
baked  cake,1’  is  the  usual  expression  iu  one 
house  after  they  have  succeeded  in  coaxing  a 
caller  to  stay  to  tea.  Another  lady,  who 
means  to  be  kind,  commences  a  running  apol¬ 
ogy  for  everything  as  soon  as  you  enter  her 


house.  No  matter  how  clean  it  is,  she  expati¬ 
ates  on  its  untidiness.  The  children,  if  just 
from  the  bath,  are  termed  “  fearfully  dirty,” 
and  her  own  dress,  never  out  of  order,  is  sure 
of  an  apology.  How  tiresome  it  is  to  call 
there!  And  how  we  resign  ourselves  till  the 
inane  talk  blows  over!  No  use  to  say,  “I 
know  all  about  it— every  housekeeper  does,’’ 
for  she  invariably  tells  us  that  her  case  is 
worse  than  the  rest.  At  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  Every-day  House  is  a  town  where 
two  of  my  friends  reside.  Generally  on  reach¬ 
ing  there  I  am  obliged  to  remain  for  one  meal, 
mid  by  either  family  it  would  bo  considered 
an  insult  if  I  dined  at  the  hotels  near- by.  But 
in  one  house  my  entrance  is  the  signal  for  the 
rattling  of  dishes,  au  air  of  preparation  and 
extra  work,  and  I  am  sure  of  a  run  of  apolo¬ 
gies  before  the  meal  fairly  begins.  “If  this 
and  that — ”  At  the  other  house,  without  as 
good  help  in  the  work,  but  with  more  tact,  I 
do  not  know  anythiug  of  the  preparation  till 
its  results  are  on  the  table.  There  is  always 
a  very  plaiu  and  simple  repast;  never  any¬ 
thing  extra  cooked  on  account  of  my  presence, 
but  one  feels  that  the  hostess  enjoys  your 
visit  and  knows  you  do  not  wish  to  give  extra 
trouble.  In  one  of  Marion  Harland’s  cookery 
books  is  an  account  of  a  gentleman  talcing 
three  friends  home  to  dine  without  sending 
word  to  his  wife,  or  know  ing  if  she  had  enough 
ex  ra  cooked.  It  so  happened  that  the  provi¬ 
sion  merchant  with  whom  she  dealt  had  over¬ 
looked  her  order,  and  mist  ress  and  servant 
were  in  despair.  Calling  the  gentleman  to  the 
consultation,  he  asked:  “Any  pie  or  cake  in 
in  the  house?  Fruit?”  “Yes,  all;  but  there’s 
nothing  for  dinner .”  “Well,”  he  answered, 
“let's  be  fashionable  for  once.  You  put  on- 
sardines,  cheese,  pie,  cake,  claret  and  Sau- 
teme,  with  a  dish  or  two  of  fruit  Make  a 
royally  strong  cup  of  coffee  to  wind  up  with, 
and  call  it  luncheon.”  In  fifteen  minutes  the 
guests  were  summoned  to  the  dining-room, 
where  the  pretty  hostess,  iu  a  becoming  derni- 
loilette,  w  elcomed  them.  A  lisp  of  apology 
would  have  spoiled  all,  and  sho  had  tact 
euough  to  avoid  the  danger.  ”  Call  itluncheon 
or  anything  else  we  will,  011I3'  let  it  be  given 
in  a  happy,  pleasant  manner,  and  without 
any  apologies ;  for  a  habit  once  formed  is  apt 
to  extend  to  everthing  iu  life,  and  in  dining, 
as  in  everything  elss,  “bettenis  the  dinner  of 
herbs  ”  that  is  given  quietly  and  in  peace  than 
the  “  stalled  ox  ”  if  prefaced  by  apologies. 


BUTTER  LADLE  PAPERS. 


MAY  MAPLE. 


Poor  Butter  from  Village  Stores. 

“  There  are  but  few-  first-class  butter-makers 
in  this  vicinity,  judging  from  the  quality  of 
butter  brought  into  the  store,”  said  one  of 
our  village  merchants  not  long  ago.  “We 
have  hundreds  of  pounds  on  bund  ut  the 
present  time,  that  should  he  commanding  a 
good  price  if  it  had  been  properly  made;  but 
now  it  is  grease,  and  that  is  the  best  you  can 
say  for  it.” 

“The  best  butter  makers  take  the  most  of 
their  butter  to  the  city,  where  they  can  get  a 
better  price  than  country  stores  are  willing 
to  pay,”  said  a  friend. 

“  Very  much  of  the  butter  brought  into  the 
village  is  made  under  great  disadvantage  as 
regards  raising  cream,  churning  and  working 
the  butter,  etc.  Often  the  milk  is  set  in  “the 
safe  ”  not  two  yards  from  the  kitchen  stove, 
that  must  be  at  boiling  heat  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time ;  the  cream  is  oily,  and  the 
butter  is  oily  when  it  comes  out  of  the  churn. 
It  is  impossible  to  press  out  more  than  half 
the  buttermilk,  so  it  is  salted  and  put  into 
some  convenient  dish,  perhaps  hung  in  the 
well  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  sent  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  store  to  be  exchanged  for  groceries  that 
make  the  luxuries  of  many  a  farmer’s  table. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  economy  to  make  such 
butter,  still  worse  to  sell  it,  for  it  gives  the 
manufacturer  a  bad  reputation,  and  it  really 
is  no  advantage  to  such  butter  makers  that 
they  find  purchasers  at  any  price.  If  the 
farmer’s  wife  could  not  sell  her  poor  butter,  1 
have  no  doubt  that  the  fanner  would  exert 
himself  to  provide  a  suitable  milk-room.  But 
so  long  as  it  will  furnish  the  tea,  coffee  and 
sugar  and  other  necessities,  just  so  long  will 
butter  be  made  iu  such  a  haphazard  manner. 

“  What  matters  it  if  bailies,  old  shoes  and 
soiled  stockings  are  tossed  into  the  open, 
empty  churn,  or  a  whole  swarm  of  flics 
choose  to  take  a  bath  in  the  cream  jar,  or  a 
mouse  has  taken  a  swim  and  died  of  cramp  in 
a  pan  of  milk,  or  the  old  Brahma  rooster  has 
dined  upon  cream  from  the  top  of  the  churn 
lid;  or  what  if  Grunter,  iu  straying  from  her 
pen  on  an  inspecting  tour,  sticks  her  nose  into 
the  butter  that  has  been  left  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  house  to  get  cold  ?  What  if  any  one 
1  of  these  things  happen  to  the  butter  during 
its  manufacture?  Why,  if  the  mistress  does  not 
choose  to  use  it  in  her  family — as,  of  course, 
she  will  not— it  can  be  sent  to  the  store  ‘  alle 
same,’  and  that  will  be  clear  gain.  What 
wonder  if  purchasers  complain  of  the  poor 


quality  of  butter  they  obtain  at  the  village 
store ! 

“  But  the  purchaser  of  jars  of  the  very 
best  packed  butter  is  open  to  criticism.  The 
merchant  often  mixes  the  good  and  bad  to¬ 
gether,  and  thus  spoils  the  whole,  but  the 
well-to-do  mechanic  not  unfrequently  takes 
home  a  jar  of  ‘  gilt-edged,’  and  for  the  first 
week  or  two  the  family  extol  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  that  butter;  but,  sooner  or  later,  .you 
will  hear  the  manufacturer  accused  of  selling 
old,  rancid  butter  by  covering  it  with  a  few 
pounds  of  new,  when  the  fault  was  in  the 
housewife,  as  I  happened  to  know  was  the 
case  in  more  than  one  instance.  Instead  of 
tailing  the  butter  out  of  the  jar  as  it  was  put 
down,  layer  by  layer,  and  excluding  the  air, 
it  was  taken  from  one  side  from  top  tc«  bottom 
of  the  jar,  which  was  only  covered  by  a  news¬ 
paper  tossed  carelessly  over  it,  thus  .permit¬ 
ting  the  warm  air  of  the  kitchen  and  pantry 
to  circulate  through  the  entire  mass;  conse¬ 
quently  the  butter  very  soou  became  rancid. 
The  choicest  roll  butter  will  not  keep  its 
sweet,  nice  flavor  if  kept  in  the  open  air  or 
handled  about  from  dish  to  dish  and  from 
room  to  room.” 

- - 

Match  Marks  on  Paint. 

Every  housekeeper  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
remove  the  ugly  scratches  made  by-  drawing 
matches  on  paint  or  wall.  If  the  marks  are 
rubbed  first  with  a  piece  of  lemon  and  after¬ 
ward  with  a  wet  cloth  and  a  little  whiting  or 
sapolio,  they  will  generally  disappear. 

- - 

Musty  Stone-Pots. 

If  any  of  the  readers  have  musty  cake,  but¬ 
ter  or  grease  stone-pots,  stand  them  on  the 
earth,  bottom  side  up,  and  leave  there  three 
or  four  weeks.  Then  wash  and  scald.  They 
will  be  found  as  sweet  as  new.  Economy'. 

- ^>4. - 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


CHEAP  BEEF  SOUP. 

Cut  into  bits  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
lean  beef,  put  into  a  kettle  with  a  gallon  of 
water;  bring  to  a  boil;  add  half  a  cup  of 
washed  rice,  a  carrot,  turnip,  two  or  three 
stalks  of  celery,  (all  minced),  and  a  little 
parsley  and  onion  if  liked.  Season  with  pep¬ 
per,  salt  and  two  or  three  whole  cloves ;  boil 
very  gently  two  hours.  Add  water  to  increase 
the  soup  to  its  original  quantity. 

BAKED  POTATOES. 

Baked  potatoes  are  best,  as  every  cook  knows, 
when  served  the  moment,  they  are  done.  If  a 
delay  is  unavoidable,  wrap  the  potatoes  closely 
in  a  cloth,  the  moment  they  are  done,  and 
keep  iu  a  warm  place.  They  will  be  found  al¬ 
most  as  nice  as  if  eaten  at  once.  Mary'  B. 


STEWED  CARROTS. 

Wash  and  scrape  the  roots  and  if  large  divide 
lengthwise.  Boil  in  salted  water  until  tender. 
Slice  very  thin,  put  into  a  saucepan  with  a 
spoonful  of  butter,  half  a  piut  of  rich  milk 
or  cream,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Let  stew 
15  minutes,  take  out  the  carrots  into  a 
vegetable  dish,  and  add  to  the  milk  when  it 
boils  the  well  beaten  yelks  of  two  eggs.  Do 
not  let  the  milk  boil  after  adding  the  beaten 
egg.  Pour  over  the  carrots  and  serve. 

SPICED  CORN  BEEF. 

For  a  piece  of  beef  weighing  about  ten 
pounds,  take  two  cups  of  salt,  two  cups  of 
molasses  two  tablespoonsful  of  saltpeter,  one 
tablespoon ful  of  black  pepper,  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  ground  cloves.  Mix  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  rub  well  into  the  meat.  Turn  every 
day  and  rub  with  the  mixture  until  it  is  all 
used.  It  will  be  ready  for  boiling  in  about  10 
days.  Very  nice.  E.  B.  B. 

TOMATO  CREAM  TOAST. 

“Horticola”  writes  in  a  late  Rural  of  eat¬ 
ing  cream  with  cooked  tomatoes.  I  have 
never  added  cream  to  stewed  tomatoes  in  the 
way  he  spoke  of,  but  the  following  recipe  is  a 
favorite  supper  dish  in  our  family:— Stew- 
tomatoes  until  quite  thick,  season  with  butter, 
pepper  and  salt.  Cut.  sli<  es  of  bread  thin  and 
brown  on  both  sides,  t butter  slightly  and  lay 
on  a  platter  and  at  the  moment  you  wish  to 
send  to  table,  add  a  pint  of  hot,  sweet  cream 
to  the  tomato,  pour  over  the  toast  and  send  in 
at  once.  a.  e.  m.  b. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Cleaning  Chvomos, 

I  have  some  good  ehromos  that  have  be¬ 
come  dingy  and  spotted.  Would  it  be  well  to 
wipe  them  off  with  a  damp  cloth  ? 

Mrs.  H.  G.  M. 

Ans. — Remove  all  dust  and  wipe  carefully 
with  a  fine,  damp  cloth.  A  few  drops  of 
sweet  oil  on  a  bit  of  cloth  or  leather  will 
sometimes  remove  spots.  If  the  varnish  is 
dull,  re-varnish  with  thin  mastic  varnish. 
Refreshments  for  Small  Evening  Parties- 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  refreshment — pickled  oysters, 


sandwiches,  salad,  coffee,  cake  and  ice  cream 
for  a  company  of  twenty  and  oblige 

A  Young  Housekeeper. 

Ans. — Provide  one  gallon  of  oysters  for 
pickling,  four  chickens  and  six  bunches  of 
celery  for  chicken  salad,  60  small  sandwiches, 
a  gallon  of  ice  cream;  two  medium-sized  fruit 
cakes  (one  light,  one  dark)  two  layer  cakes, 
one  gold  and  one  silver  cake  (all  medium 
sized),  and  for  the  coffee  a  quart  of  ground 
coffee  and  five  quarts  of  water.  The  quan¬ 
tities  given  will  be  found  bountiful  and  quite 
enough  in  way  of  variety  (little  pickles  and 
lemon  jelly  would  be  the  only  addition  we 
should  suggest)  for  any  small  gathering,  how¬ 
ever  pretentious. 
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POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsfortl’a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  Healthier  than  ordinary  Ikying  >w- 
tier. 

in  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Morsford  Alumnae  and  Cook  Book 
sr-nt  free. 

Itumford.  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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where  sellmg  our  new  Silver  Mould  White  Wire 
Clothes  l.i  lie.  Sells  readiK  at  every  house.  Simple# 
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'nus  of  ll)C  Wall, 


Our  next  seed  distribution  will  prove  a 
heavy  item  in  the  Rural’s  expenses  for  1SS2. 
The  postage  alone  will  cos  I  probably  not  less 
than  Twelve  Hundred,  Dollars. 

HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  14,  1881. 
Governor  Cornell,  on  the  11th  presented  his 
annual  message  to  the  State  Legislature.  It 
shows  a  very  favorable  condition  of  affairs 
within  the  State.  The  public  revenues  have 
satisfied  all  legitimate  claims,  provided  $876,- 
500  for  the  Sinking  Fund  and  furnished  a  sur¬ 
plus  larger  by  $1,346,85(5  than  that,  which  re¬ 
mained  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1880, 
The  canals  have  lost  in  traffic  1,282,151  tons, 
and  the  expenditures  exceed  the  revenues  by 
$205,642.  Attendance  on  public  schools  has 
fallen  off  more  than  10,000  during  the  past 
year.  The  Governor  recommends  biennial 
legislature  sessions,  and  also  thinks  that  there 
should  be  a  World’s  Fair  in  New  York  as  soon 
as  it  nan  be  accomplished  successfully. 

General  Hancock  declined  to  call  a  court- 
martial  to  try  Sergeant  Mason,  who  shot  at 
Guiteau.  This  leaves  Mason  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  civil  courts. 

The  Massachusetts  Woman’s  Suffrage  As¬ 
sociation  met  on  the  10th  with  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  The  special  object  of  the  convention 
is  to  secure  municipal  suffrage  this  Winter  for 
women  in  Massachusetts. 

Owing  to  the  continued  warm  weather  the 
ice  in  the  Missouri  River  at  the  Fort  Lincoln 
D.  T.  crossing  has  broken  and  it  is  impossible 
to  cross.  There  has  been  no  snow  this  year  and 
such  weather  as  has  prevailed  is  unprece¬ 
dented. 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted,  ISO  to 
24,  that  until  there  shall  have  been  an  exam¬ 
ination  by  the  Commmittee  on  Elections, 
neither  Mr.  Campbell  nor  Mr.  Cannon  shall 
be  admitted  to  a  seat  as  a  Delegate  from  U tah ; 
and  thus  for  the  time  being,  that  Territory 
will  be  unrepresented  in  Congress. 

Governor  B.  R.  Sherman  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  O.  H.  Manning  were  inaugurated 
at  Des  Moines, la.,  January  12,  in  joint  session 
of  the  Legislature,  sitting  in  Moore's  Opera 
House.  A  large  audience  attended  the  cere¬ 
monies. 

Almost  6,000  American  failures  took  place 
in  1881.  All  kinds  of  failures  probably- 
amounted  to  $500,000,000,000. 

A  terrible  accident  occurred  on  the  Hudson 
River  Road  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  last  night  at 
7:25.  The  Chicago  express  which  bad  stopped 
just  as  it  rounded  the  curve,  was  telescoped 
by  the  Tarry  town  special  express  and  the 
cars  set  on  fire.  A  man  had  been  sent  to  the 
rear  to  signal  any  approaching  train,  but 
having  failed  to  do  his  duty,  for  some  reason, 
the  occupants  of  the  Chicago  train  bad  uo 
warning  of  the  coming  collision.  The  two 
rear  cars  were  smashed  and  set  afire,  and 
many  of  their  occupants  were  either  crushed 
to  death  at  once  or  survived  the  shock  only  to 
perish  in  the  flames.  On  the  train  were  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  among 
whom  was  Senator  Wagner,  who  was  burned 
to  a  crisp  in  one  of  his  own  palace  cars.  He 
was  65  years  of  age.  Senator  J acobs  and  As¬ 
semblyman  Chapin  were  slightly  injured.  A 
young  bride  and  groom  perished  together  in 
the  flames.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
probably  fourteen  persons  were  killed  and 
four  others  injured. 

The  emigrants  w-ho  landed  in  New  York  the 
past  year  brought  $11,000,000  with  them.  It 
is  estimated  that  they  paid  $5,000,000  to  rail¬ 
road  and  transportation  companies  after 
leaving  Castl©  Garden. 

The  building  of  the  International  Cotton 
Exposition  was  sol  l  recently  for  $25,000. 
The  purchasers  will  turn  the  building  into  a 
cotton  factory. 

The  choice  of  tie  Iowa  Republicans  for 
United  States  Senator  falls  upon  James  F. 
Wilson.  Iiis  election  will  return  to  National 
politics  and  legislation  a  man  who  made  an 
excellent  record  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the 
House. 

Itisstat  -d  that  the  doctors  who  attended 
General  Garfield  recently  met  iu  this  city, 
and  have  agreed  that  Dr.  Bliss  shall  this  week 
present  to  the  congressional  committee  a  bill 
of  $50,000.  For  Blisi,  $25,000,  fur  Agnew 
and  Hamilton,  $8,000  each,  for  Reybura  $7,- 
000,  and  $1,000  each  for  Dr.  Boynton  and 
Mrs.  Edson.  Dr.  Woodward  and  Surgeon- 
General  Barnes  are  not  included,  as  they  were 
in  government  employ. 

Mr.  Scoville  says  that  the  drafts  for  sums 
amounting  to  over  $1,000  received  by  Guiteau 
recently  were  worthless  and  sent  by  some 
practical  joker.  It  is  not  the  first  time  during 
the  trial  that  such  a  thing  has  occurred.  Mr. 
Scoville  himself  has  had  worthless  checks 
sent  to  him — one  for  $15, 000. 

The  Lincoln  National  Bank  pf  New  York 
City,  of  which  ex- Postmaster  General  James 


is  President,  was  opened  for  business  on  the 
12th  inst. 

- - 

**  Tire  Asilima  Left  Me,” 

A  patient  writes  :  “  The  Asthma  left  me 
after  taking  your  Compound  Oxygen  about 
ten  days,  and  I  had  a  fine  sleep  of  four  or  five 
hours  without  sitting  up  in  bed.”  Treatise  on 
“  Compound  Oxygen”  sent.  free.  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Pa. — Ado. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  14,  1881. 
During  the  Winter  months  the  items  of 
“  condensed  news  ”  here  are  necessarily  much 
fewer  than  at  other  seasons,  because  there  is 
less  work  on  tiie  farm  and  less  marketing  of 
farm  produce.  When ’he  Spring  opens  this 
kind  of  news  wi  1 1  be  more  lengthy  and  more 
interesting  and  important.  The  following 
items  have  been  condensed  from  telegrams  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  city  from  yesterday  morning 
until  noon  to-day :  Portland,  Me  :  Extensive 
preparation  for  large  fishing  business ;  timber 
prospects  better  owing  to  recent  fall  of  snow. 
Suecessiu  these  two  pursuits  adds  greatly  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  thus  helps  the 

farmers . Boston,  Mass.:  Steady  demand 

for  wool  at  firm  prices.  Sales  for  week  2,275, - 
000  pounds  of  all  kinds,  including  X  and  XX 
fleeces  at  43(5  45c.,  the  latter  an  extreme 
price,  although  the  tendency  of  all  fine  wools 
is  upward.  The  prim. dual  sales  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  fleeces  at  45m  46c.  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  X  at  42m  43c.  and  quite  firm. 
No.  1  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  have 
been  sold  at  40m  48c.,  with  a  steady  demand. 
Combing  and  delaine  fleeces  are  firm,  with 
sales  of  selections  at -him  50c.  A  lot  of  20,000 
pounds  Australia  cross-bred  sold  at  47c.  New 
wool  and  the  fine  grades  of  delaine  and  comb¬ 
ing  are  firm,  but  coarse  grades  are  neglected. 
Unwashed  fleeces  have  been  iu  demand  and 
range  from  19m.24e.  for  coarse  and  low,  to  25(i£ 
33c.  for  fine,  and  25(8 37c,  for  medium,  in¬ 
cluding  choice  selections.  California  wool 
has  been  in  fair  demand  at  unchanged  prices. 
The  most  noticeable  sale  was  a  lot  of  100,000 
pounds  choice  Fall  at  27c.  Pulled  wools  are 
firm  and  supers  range  from  30m  52%C, ,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  lots  of  very  choice  at 
50@52%e.  for  Eastern  and  Maine.  The  small 
excess  in  domestic  stocks  at  the  seaboard  iu 
comparison  with  this  time  last  year  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  smaller  amount  unsold  iu 
the  interior,  and  the  supply  is  likely  to  be 
exhausted  before  the  new  crop  comes  into 
market — hence  firm  prices.  The  entire 
amount  of  foreign  wool  afloat  for  this 
country  is  only  8,000,000  pounds  to  arrive  in 
the  next  three  months.  Little  more  can  be 
expected  unless  there  is  a  considerable  rise 

in  wool  here  or  fall  abroad . 

Philadelphi  t,  Pa. — Provisions  in  fair  demand 
at  former  pi-ices.  Cotton  firm  at  12c  for  mid¬ 
dling  upland.  Manufacturers  well  supplied 
and  disinclined  to  buy  iu  advance  of  require¬ 
ment.  Little  done  in  wool  since  New  Year’s; 

prices,  however,  are  firm. . Cincinnati, 

Ohio. — Prices  of  cereals  and  their  products 
are  weaker — no  speculation.  Hog  products 

firm  with  very  little  movement . Toledo, 

Ohio. — J  Tices  of  grain  firm.  Weather  still 

warm  with  much  rain . Louisville,  Ivy. 

— Cotton  market  very  firm.  Receipts  rapidly 

fall!  ig  off . Evansville,  Ind. — Country 

roads  very  bad,  greatly  checking  or  entirely 
stopping  movement  of  farm  produce.  Manu¬ 
facture  of  agricultural  implements  is  the  only 

lively  business  here . Chicago,  HI.— 

Hogs  coming  in  freely;  decidedly  of  better 
quality  and  greater  weight.  Prices  weaken¬ 
ing.  A  curious  feature  of  the  grain  move¬ 
ment  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  low  rates, 
the  railroad  shipments  are  light,  and  that, 
although  the  river  and  harbor  are  open,  there 
has  been  less  grain  loaded  on  vessels  than  in 
any  previous  winter  season  for  a  number  of 
years.  Since  October  1  there  has  been  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  cash  means  of  the  national  banks 
of  Chicago  of  $9,200,000,  and  a  decrease  of 
deposits  of  nearly  $12,800,000.  This  would 
indicate  that  packers,  grain  operators  and 
country  banks  have  drawn  largely  on  their 
balances,  and  that  there  has  been  within  the 
last  few  week  a  free  scattering  of  currency 
throughout  the  West  for  grain,  hogs,  etc. 
Peoria,  111. — Travel  on  country  roads  the 

past  week  very  good :  grain  receipts,  ditto . 

Detroit,  Mich. — Pork  packing  brisk  with  hog 
receipts  moderately  large,  bringing  unusually 
high  prices.  Weather  unusually  warm  for 
the  season . . .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. — Cotton  mar¬ 

ket  very  lively  with  an  advance  on  Monday  on 
a  previous  advance  on  Saturday ;  present  stock 
87,515  bales — more  than  double  the  stock  a 
year  ago.  Middling  1 1  %c.  Leaf  tobacco 
sales  resumed;  large  offerings  in  prospect. 
Provisions  firm  early  in  the  week,  but 
weakened  Later  as  the  French  embargo  on 
American  hog  products  was  not  removed  as 
expected.  All  grain  slightly  lower.  Cattle 
declining ;  hogs  and  sheep  advancing.  Horse 


and  mule* trade  very  brisk . Milwaukee, 

AVis. — Weather  still  unsettled  with  snow  and 
rain;  roads  fairly  impassable.  Receipts  and 
shipments  of  wheat  light.  Millers  generally 
are  getting  few  contracts  for  the  month’s 

delivery . . . . . 

bay  ton,  Ohio:  Fruit  very  scarce  and  firm; 
apples  command  from  $4@6.50  per  barrel. 
Tobacco  merchants  are  feeling  good  over  the 
activity  in  leaf  of  all  kinds.  Prices  ruling 

high . Winnipeg,  Manitoba:  Fine 

weather  all  through  the  holiday  season. 
Woods  between  here  and  Thunder  Bay  alive 
with  men  getting  out  timber,  principally 
for  railway  work.  Farmers  are  coming  in 
with  great  quantities  of  grain.  Preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  large  quantity  of 
wheat  expected  to  be  produced  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  this  year,  owing  to  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  area  under  cultivation.  The 
first  roller  mill  will  be  ready  in  the  Spring 
with  a  capacity  of  800  barrels  of  flour  per 

day . San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Wheat  active 

at  $1.70  per  cental.  Barley,  oats  and  corn 
are  selling  at  advanced  rates.  The  prospect 

fora  dry  season  tends  to  harden  prices . 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Cotton  holders  unwilling  to 
make  concessions.  Small  receipts  of  South¬ 
ern  wheat.  Prices  of  Southern  corn  firm ; 
demand  good.  Western  corn  dull;  prices  a 
fraction  lower.  No  demand  for  grai  n  tonnage 

owing  to  high  rates . Nashville,  Term. : 

Raining  steadily  nearly  all  the  week.  Grain 
and  flour  firmer. . . 

Commissioner  Loring’s  Congress  of  Agricul 
turists  is  in  session  at  Washington,  and  some 
excellent  essays  on  topics  of  agricultural  inter¬ 
est  have  alreauy  been  read  by  Professors 
of  colleges  and  others  prominently  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture.  Doubtless  all  of 
these,  together  with  a  full  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  will  he  printed  at  the  Government's 
expense  for  free  distribution,  so  that  our  read¬ 
ers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  revelling  in 

them  at  full  length,  some  day. . On  Jan. 

8  the  Mississippi  Cane  Growers’  Association 
met  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  I.  A.  Hedges,  the  pres¬ 
ident,  and  others,  talked  hopefully  and  know- 
iugly  of  the  culture  of  sorghum  and  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  sugar  therefrom . A  vigor¬ 

ous  and  persistent  effort  is  being  made  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  obtain  large  grants  of  money  for  the 

improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River . 

- - 

The  art  connoisseur  and  exhibitor,  Prof. 
Cromwell,  was  cured  of  rheumatism  by  St. 
Jacobs  Oil. — Norfolk  Virginian. — Ado. 

- -  -  — 

Women  that  have  been  given  up  by  their 
dearest  friends  as  beyond  help,  have  been  per¬ 
manently  cured  by  the  use  of  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham’s  Vegetable  Compound.  It.  is  a  positive 
cure  for  all  their  complaints.  Send  to  Mrs. 
Lydia  E.  Pinkhnm,  233  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  for  pamphlets. — Adv. 

What  the  Doctor  Says. 

“  My  doctor  says  he  always  recommends 
Kidney-Wort  for  bad  cases  of  kidney  disease 
or  of  biliousness  and  constipation.” 

In  either  dry  or  liquid  form  it  is  the  effect 
ual  remedy  for  these  diseases. — Adv. 

-*»♦ - 

BURNETT’S  COCOAINE, 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Hair  Dressing. 

It  kills  dandrufl’,  allays  irritation,  and  pro¬ 
motes  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  hair. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  invariably 
acknowledged  the  purest  and  best. — Adv. 


(tl)l' 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS. 

Until  Saturday,  January  14. 

Boston. — Butter. — Choice  freshly-made 
creameries  88@40e.  per  lb.,  with  fancy  higher  ; 
fine  Northern  and  Western  June  creameries 
at  29(5j32cc  ;  choice  fresh  Vermont  fall  made 
at  36@80c ;  selections  of  Franklin  county 
higher ;  fresh  New  Y ork  do  at  26(5. 30c  ;  long 
Northern  dairies  at  23@ 28c  ;  Western  dairies 
at  20@26c  ;  and  Western  June  factory  at  15@ 
20c  ;  factory  at  26(<L28c.  Cheese.— The  Liv¬ 
erpool  quotation  continues  to  be  05s.  fo  good 
to  flue.  Choice  Northern  factory  12}.$ @18%c  ; 
while  the  best  Western  commands  J2(512%c. 
and  fancy  18c,  with  medium  goods  at  10(mllc  ; 
and  sharp  Summer  goods  at  8@9c.  Eggs. — 
Fresh  Eastern  at  20(5 27c.  fancy  higher; 
Northern  at  25@26  ;  icehouse  stock  nt23@24c  ; 
Western  at  23(&;34c  ;  with  fresh  stock  selling 
higher,  and  limed  at  20c,  Grain. — Corn  quiet, 
with  small  sales  of  No.  2  and  high  mixed  at 
72%(5  74c  ;  of  steamer  corn  at  71@72c  ;  of  new 
at  70<571c  ;  to  arrive  for  old  mixed  prices  are 
nominally  72(5.7 3c  ;  per  bush.  No  1  and  extra 
white  Oats  have  been  sold  at  55(5  58c  ;  No  2 
white  at  54c  ;  No  3  whim  at  52@53c  ;  and  No. 
2  mixed  at  50@52c  per  bush  ;  of  rye  iu  small 
lots  at  $1  per  bush  ;  of  barley  at  95c(§  1 . 15  per 
bush  ;  of  shorts  at  1S.50@19.50  per  ton  ;  of  fine 
feed  at  $20(3,21  ;  of  middlings  at22.50@25  per 
ton  and  of  cotton  seed  meal  at  $31  per  ton. 


|  Hay  and  Straw, — First  quality  coarse  East- 
!  ern  and  Northern  hay  $20@21  per  ton  ;  poor 
and  medium  at  12@18.  Rye  straw  $17@18  per 
.  ton  ;  swale  straw  at  10(3;  1 1 ,  and  oat  straw  at 
$9(5 10  per  ton.  Beans.— Northern  hand- 
tiicked  pea  at  8.35(53  40  per  bushel,  do  New 
'"York  at  $3. 80  @3.85  ;  do  common  $2.50@3.00  ; 
j  medium  choice  $3.80(53.35  ;  common  to  good 
$2.50@8  00  ;  Yellow  Eyes  $2. 60(3; 3.00 ;  Red 
!  Kidneys  at  $2.75(52.00.  Canada  Peas  75@$1. 10 
'  per  bushel  for  common  to  choice.  Green 
Peas  at  $1.25(51.75.  Potatoes — Aroostook 
Rose  $1.00(31,05  Maine  Central  Rose  at  $1.@ 
1.05.  Northern  Rose  at  95c@$l.  Jackson  at 
95c. (31.  ITolitics  at  95(3 1.05,  and  Peerless  at 
05c(3.$l  per  bush.  Sweet  Potatoes  at  $5.50@ 
5.75  per  bbl.  Onions  at  $2.25(52.50  per  bbl. 
Apples  at  1.50(53  per  bbl.  Cranberries  $7@11 
for  Cape  and  Country',  as  to  quality. 

Chicago,  III.— Wheat  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring  $1.2?%@$1. 29.  cash;  $1.27%,  January; 
$1.28%(<J1.2S%,  February;  $1.29%,  March; 
No.  3  do.,  $1.173,. (3.1. 18;  Rejected,  88(5:96c. 
Corn  steady,  with  a  fair  demand,  at  61%@ 
68%c ,  cash;  0l%@61%c.,  January;  01%c., 
February;  62%c.,  March;  07c.,  May: Rejected, 
61c.  Oats  dull  and  drooping  at  44y.c.,  cash; 
43% (544c.,  January ;  433,0.,  February  and 
March.  Dressed  Hogs  easy  at  $7. 25(3 $7. 30. 
Pork  steady  at  $17. 15.  @$17.20, *cash;  $17.- 
22%@17.25,  February ;  $17,42%@$I7.45,  March ; 
$17.62%@  17.05,  April.  Lard  steady’  at  $11.02 
%@$  11.05,  cash;  $11.27%,  March.  Bulk- 
meats  firm  (Shoulders,  $6.40;  Short-Rib.  $8.85; 
Short  Clear,  $9,25,  Hogs— Market  slow  and 
weak;  common  to  good  mixed,  $6(3$0.30; 
heavy  packing  and  shipping,  $0.35@$6.00; 
Philadelphias  and  larders,  $6.79(50.85;  light 
Hogs,  $0(5  $6  85;  skips  and  culls,  $4.50(55.00; 
Cattle  active  and  firm;  exporters,  $5.90@ 
$6  30;  good  to  choice  shipping,  $5. 20(5 $5.60; 
common  to  fail1,  $4.50(5 $4.90;  mixed  butch¬ 
ers’  weak  and  10c.  lower;  common. to  good 
cows  and  mixed,  $2.40(3-8.70;  choice,  $8.75@ 
4.25;  stockers  aud  feeders,  $2.90@$4.25.  Sheep 
— Market  steady'  with  a  fair  demand ;  common 
to  medium,  $3.25(5  $4;  good  to  choice,  $4.50@ 
5.50;  extra,  $5,00(5 $6. 

St.  Louis. — Wheat,  No.  2  red  fall,  $1.39%, 
cash;  $1.41,  February;  $1.41%,  March; 
$1.42%,  April;  $1.43%,  May;  3  do.,  $1.33%; 
No.  4  lo.,  $1.20.  Corn,  66%c.,  cash.  Oats 
very  slow  at  46%c. ,  cash.  Rye,  97%c.  Bar¬ 
ley  dull  at  80c.@$1.10.  Pork  quiet  at  $17.25, 
cash.  Bulk  meats  steady;  car  lots  shoulders, 
$6.10;  clear  rib,  $8.90;  clear  sides,  $9.15. 
Bacon  steady;  shoulders,  ?%o, ;  clear  rib,  10c.; 
clear  sides,  10%c,  Lard  nominally  $11.05 
Cattle  demand  light  and  movement  slow; 
supply  consisted  mainly  of  common  to  good 
shipping  steers,,  which  sold  at  $4  50(55.50: 
choice  to  extra  at  $5.75@6.25;  butcher  stork 
dull  and  unchanged;  stockers  and  feeders 
scarce  and  wanted,  $3.50(34.50;  fair.  Sheep 
fair  lemand  for  good  to  best  grades 
at  $4(35;  lower  grades  dull  at  $2.75(0,3.50. 
HOGS— Light  grades  better;  light  shipping, 
$0(36.10;  Yorkers,  $6. 15@0. 25 ;  packing,  $6,00@ 
6.45;  butchers’  to  fancy,  $6.50(56.65;  pigs, 
$5.70(5:5.90. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Jaa.  14,  1882. 

Alcohol.— Quoted  aii’ifc.  tor  this  month’s  delivery. 

Brans  and  Peas.— The  stoat  of  white  is  in  good 
control  and  holders  are  generally  showing  more 
eontldence  now  that  It  Is  pretty  well  settled  that 
foreign  goods  cannot  seriously  Interfere  with  the 
home  production.  Most  of  the  German  have  been 
pushed  out  for  common  use  ami  line  Stale  marks  are 
undisturbed  In  their  usual  Winter  cull,  lied  kidney 
slow.  White  kidney  have  sonic  export  trade  and 
they  are  a  shade  cheaper  than  marrows  and  till  cer¬ 
tain  West  Indies  wants.  Peas  of  all  kinds  nearly 
nominal . 

lien  us  marrow,  prime,  $;l.57><ji-,;:l.li(t;  fair  to  good, 
$.l,25«iA4.'>:  medium,  choice,  $3.20®S.25;  fair  to  good, 
g3(./,3. IS;  pna,  choice,  $3,2Wt3.23;  fair  to  good,$2.8*J@8.U>; 
white  kidney  .choice,  gl-LTiKkiU.M,  lair  to  goOd,8.'i.'25@3.40; 
reil  kidney,  choice,  $V.7;Vii2.!Hi;  rnlr  to  good,  $2.40@2.60; 
turtle  soup,  9l.70dtl.8U;  German  tn  bags,  $2.83@3.00: 
California  Lima,  ?l.5bes4.','\ 

Peas,  green,  prime,  In  bids.,  $1.45011.50!  green,  In 
bags,  $1.2001.10;  Southern  b,  c.,  per  8-bu.  bag,  $3.40@ 
3  50 

Receipts  for  the  week,  3,800  bushels. 

Exports  do,  Uni  bids. 

Hem. it.— A  very  steady  bus!  ness  has  ruled  and  buy¬ 
ers  pay  full  last  prices  promptly  when  quality  equals 
a  previous  purchase.  The  supply  is  not  burdensome, 
especially  of  tine,  aud  a  good  many  lines  of  State  can 
be  pushed  up  In  the  quality  list  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vance:;.  The  weather  Is  poor  aud  the  market  lacks 
the  crisp  days  so  much  needed  to  make  the  butter 
bore  out  solid.  Western  butter  Is  active  when  of 
table  merit.  A  number  of  creamery  marks  have 
gained  a  good  reputation  during  tlm  high  rule  of  fan¬ 
cy,  and  a  lair  proportion  of  best  grocery  trade  can  be 
satisfied  with  stock  quoted  3S04uc  The  stored  West¬ 
ern  Is  expected  to  go  out  if  the  shipper  can  tie  made 
safe  in  the  dealing,  ami  prices  are  tending  that  way. 
Roll6  quiet. 

Creamery,  fancy,  special  bra  mis,  etc.,  Hi",  tie, ;  choice, 
4he..:  fair  to  good  KariuWe. :  ordinary,  28<kl«le.;  State  lialf- 
11 1  kin  tuba  fancy,  fresh.  Step  lie. ;  choice, 3l<«.Ato.;  prime, 
liV'blho,. ;  fair  to  good,  SEWAe, :  tlrkins,  choice,  30@8  lc.; 
fair  to  good.  25Ciisl'.ie;  ordinary,  20®W8»*. ;  dairies,  entire 
choice, JUsi/kie;  fair  to  good,  2i£i3e.:Wel*!i  tubs  choice, 
32@3lc.;  fair  to  good  .250310.;  Western  Imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  250350, ;  dairy  choice,  iKnari'ic.;  good  to  prime  25® 
385,;  ordinary  to  fair  180230.;  Western  factory,  special 
marks,  June  150160.;  general  run  do.  13@14c.;  choice, 
current  make,  2T>e.;  fair  to  good  do.  15@22c.}  common 
butter,  12®14c.;  roll  butter,  line,  23023c.;  ordinary, 
AXa'E’c. 

1  Receipts  for  week,  13,847  pkgs. 

Exports  do.  1532  do. 

Cheese  The  moderate  suppliee  and  steady,  though 
not.  heavy,  demand  permit  holders  to  name  full 
llRtircs,  with  I3e.  n  current  rate  for  most  of  the 
week  It  Is  not  likely  that  many  New  Voik  owners 
!  will  get  out  whole  this  year,  aud  the  recent  fractional 
additions  to  prices  are  very  welcome.  The  producer 
has  had  the  best  side  Of  trade.  The  homo  demand 
[  Is  fair;  It  loses  some  by  the  comparatively  warm 

'  tCStnto  factory’,  Taney,  Fall,  WiaiiWtfe.;  choice,  12 14® 
mm.:  prime,  llk®l2We.i  fair  to  good,  lOfell'iC..;  ordln- 
1  ary.RMBillkfic.:  Ohio,  Cheddar,  fine,  12V6c.;  fair  to  good, 
m%7«i2e.:  flat,  best,  18V-I  Prime.  Il%@l2c,;  fair  to 
good,  ikgilUe.;  creamery,  part  skints,  choice,  8^c.; 
fair  to  good  7®bo  ;  ordinary,  5@6c.;  full,  8@4e. 


JAN.  24 


Receipts  for  the  week,  85,456  boxes. 

Exports  (lo,  27,247  boxes. 

Liverpool  entile,  65s.  September  cheese. 

Steam  to  Liverpool,  25s.®Y7s.  tkl. 

COTTON.-  The  New  York  market  Jins  been  rather 
toneless.  Prices  were  worked  tip  during  several  ses¬ 
sions,  but.  there  has  been  no  encouraging  response 
from  Llveipool;  in  fact,  some  speculative  operators 
have  traiiBI erred  their  orders  to  the  English  market. 
Receipts  at  the  moment  light. 

CUKR1CNT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classlfl 
cation. 


Ordinary . 

Strict  ordinary . 


Middling .  . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  good  middling. 

Middling  fair . 

Fair.....' . 


N.  Orleans 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

,  9  5-16 

»->k 

10  3-l6 

10  3-16 

.  10  11-16 

li 

11 

11M 

11  7-16 

11  7-16 

.  11  9-16 

Hys 

U  Jit 

.  11  18-16 

12Hi 

12 

12  5-16 

12  5-16 

im 

12  11-16 

12  11-16 

12  15-16 

12  15-16 

13^ 

13  7-16 

13  7-16 

•  IH^S 

14  3-16 

14  3-16 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary......  $y  I  Low  Middling . 10  9-16 

8trlet  good  ordinary  9 J*  |  Middling . 11  9-16 

Futures  closed  as  follows:  January,  ll.97iMill.9Sr,; 
February,  1 15t»I8. 16c.;  March,  12.12io.l2. ice.;  April, 
12.68rttd2.ti4e.;  May,  12.80®  12.81c.;  June,  12.94®  12. 95c.; 
July,  13.05®  13. Ofiu.;  August,  l3.16to13.17o.;  September, 
12.51*2 12.02c.;  October,  11.80®  11.32c.;  November,  11.62 
@11. Ole. 

R<;celp(s  for  week,  58,790  bales. 

Exports,  do.,  6,988  do. 

Drui.n  Euuit'8.  Liberal  sales  at  other  points  of 
collection  have  given  th  inness  to  apples  here,  i'eeled 
peaches  scarce  and  too  high  for  steady  trade.  Small 
fruits  steady. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  5J4i'®5^c.;do.flne 
to  oholcc,  tifv.ilee;  fancy,  9(2 :1c,-  Western,  crop,  ordi¬ 
nary,  fiJitivtle;  do,  choice  lots,  O'^e;  State,  llm  -cut. 
6@(i^e.;  do.  old,  quarters,  o&«.t6.1£c.;  evaporated 
apples,  1881,  ll@12c;  do.  choice  ring  cut,  18@l8t^c. 
Peaches,  soutlleru,  crop  10<®1Sc;  Curulinu  do.,  good 
to  fancy,  20® 23c;  tta.  do.  peeled,  2tK»2lc;  evap¬ 
orated  peachtis,  peeled,  !i5@M7i-;  do.  Iltipeeied,  I4@15c; 
tinpeeli  d  pcqehr-s,  halves,  ftenOtgC;  do,  quarters,  50* 
r>kj,c,  Plums,  Southern,  131  ait  140.;  State,  160U7c. 
Cln  tries,  Southern,  18«2Uc.  Blackberries,  1  :>‘.,e.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  26@2ic. 

Egor.— The  market  broke  badly  on  Thursday  and 
closes  very  weak  and  unsettled,  with  possible  free 
arrivals  and  a  market  neglected  by  the  lung  rule  of 
high  prices,  A  wholesale  parcel  of  fresh  western 
would  hardly  make  Inside  price.  Held  and  limed 
stock  dull  and  tending  loiter. 

Choice  stock,  ,/  doz.,  25c.;  State  and  Pa.,  23c.; 
Western,  choice,  fresh.  22tiu28c.  do.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  line,  held,  lii(420c.;  Southern,  fresh,  tine.  280521c.; 
Western,  Southern  and  Canadian,  poor  to  good,  d>@ 
18o.;  limed.  State,  20®'<!lo.;  Canada  and  Western, 
prime,  20c.:  full-  to  good,  iSitilOc. 

Fresh  Fruits.  — Apples  are  llnb  for  prime  lots,  but 
It  Is  difficult  to  till  a  wholesale  order  as  so  much  stock 
lias  to  he  repacked.  Red  fruit  Is  very  tirrn,  also 
Greenings  free  from  scald.  Lady  apples 'have only  a 
chance  sale.  Cranberries  are  now  mostly  of  X  J. 
crop;  price  very  strong,  Florida  Oranges  are  Improv¬ 
ing  In  quality,  out  the  lone  of  the  trade  docs  not  en 
courage  much  better  prices  Peanuts  scuree  am! 
quoted  stiffly.  Hickory  iiutg  fpilet.  A  few  good 
Catawba  grapes  mtnle  me. 

Apples,  SplUenberg,  P  bid.  $3.50po4.oO;  Greening, 
$3.50@2.76;  Baldwin,  $3.50(163.75;  mixed  lots,  good  to 
prime,  $.'<lj!I,25,  ordinary.  31.75152.60.  Lady  apples, 
choice,  7-  kig.  .82505..  75';  fal r  to  good, SI ,5ii(.i 285.  Pears 
choice  varieties.  »'  box,  $l,8jf/<il  Cranboi  rles,  Cape 
Cod,  choice,  $i:t.Ub.vJl.l>.i;  goou  'V  bill.  610.iXgJil2.50! 
Jersey  fancy.  P  crate,  <S.3b@3.t5j  prime,  gikg 8.25;  fair 
to  good  gi .">0252. 75.  Oranges,  Florida,  V*  h.alf  bbl. 
case.  32, SAR-I;  do  -j  bbl,  ease  3 1 .50®%  15, 

Peanuts, Ya.  haud-plcged  " h  ti.  to uuf-ae. ;  ilo.f’y. 
extra  prime,  iih-tiSc.i  good  to  prime,  7@7J^e.; 
Shelled,  Sijitle.;  pecan  nuts,  9wl2c.  Hickory  nuts, 
state,  P  bush.,  75ebi  3! :  We.Meril,  60e.@$t. 

Exports  for  week,  1,352  bbls.  apples. 

FLOUR.— Low  railroad  freights  b&ve  sent  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  flour  forward  and  prices  have  declined  heav¬ 
ily  under  the  enormous  receipts  for  Winter. 

No.  2„  per  tibl.,33.a*<i4.!5;  St.ue  amt  TV  esu-iTi,  super¬ 
fine,  $1  lot.* -l.rt.5t  city  mills,  XX,  $0.9o@7.35;  Spring 
wheat,  extra,  $1.7.V(j;5  A;  Spi-ing  \  A  and  XXX,  $5.5iX'ti 
6.50;  patents,  $6..|0@».UU;  Ohio  routi  1  hoop  shipping, 
35.01  V: *5.60;  trade  brands,  $r>.75u40,flQ;  St.  l.ouls  extra, 
$5.25® 5. 65;  do,  double  extra,  $5.75wdi  85;  do.  family, 
$6.50(0,7.2.1;  Southern  extra  shipping,  $5.50(3,6.00; do.  XX 
and  faudly,  $6.85'!* 7.74.  Kyc  fiour,  supenlne,  $4. 40® 
4.80.  Corn  meal.  Uruudywltni,  Jt3.75(<i3.K5;  do.  West¬ 
ern,  $3.;i5(«i3.75.  I  luck  win- At  dour  ~4>  mu  its.  $3,2560 
3.50,  Wheat  teco,  lull,  y  ten,  $20 '06620.5-1-,  do  fl-l  It.  ).< 
ton,  20.0u@2u  BU;  do.  100  It.  V  ton,  *»  oo@j2  1*1. 

Grain-.  Wheat  has  had  only  a  limited  export  and 
prices  have  rilled  unsettled  and  generally  iu  buyers’ 
favor.  The  dealings  iu  com  have  been  liberal  for 
both  home  and  foreign  account.  Oats  easy.  Kyc 
quiet.  Barley  Arm. 

Wheat,  Spring.  Si.22.gl.37;  red  Winter  No.  2,  $1.42&® 
1.41*4;  red  Winter,  $i.3o,-,1.47;  white  Western  ami 


Live  poultry  lower,  but  Is  selling;  the  market,  how 
ever,  could  be  easily  overstocked. 

Live  Poultry— Chickens,  choice,  %<  it.,  9©1IH\;  ilo 
fail-  to  good,  *  I*,  8@9e.  Fowls,  State  and  Jersey, 
"4-  tt>,  l2@18o.;  Western,  U@12e.;  roosters.  old,  Ufa 7e. ; 
turkeys,  lOtollc.  for  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  ami  10 
(ftltc.  for  Wegtorn.  Ducks,  state  and  Jersey,  V  pair, 
75@fl.25;  do  Western,  4H  pair,  7?>e.@8:l.  Geese,  State  anil 
Jersey,  F  pair,  $1.506*2. 2o  do  Western,  pnlr,  $l,00(«l 

I. 50 

The  game  season  will  prove  a  short  one.  Sales  have 
been  only  for  table  wants,  and  much  of  the  supply 
which  in  cold  weather  could  be  used  for  show  has  to 
be  carried  by  thosellei  Instead  of  the  retailer.  This 
makes  a  varied  condition  of  quality  and  best  buyers 
neglect  everything  but  sound  and  preseutable.  Quail 
ought  to  move  at  present  price. 

Quail,  -•hole--,  duo.  $8  00:  small  and  soft  do., 
$1,506*1.75;  grouse,  prime  umlrawn.  ¥  pair,  $1@1.25; 
drawn,  75c..<s$l:  partridges,  State  and  choice  Western, 
4-  pair,  MXMisfi;  Eastern  and  ordinary  Western,  75® 
65c,;  Wild  ducks,  can r as  hack,  *•  pair.  $2  2V,t2  75;  r 
head.  5h@7"c.;  mallards,  V  pair,  40@Due.:  teal  anil 
wood,  A  -a-toc. ;  common,  StVAilc.;  tame  sqtulhs,  light  >1 
do*.  38.uu@3.25;  dork,  $2.'.t*ai2.25;  tame  pigeons,  llvn, 
4-  pair  2Ns!i30C;  rabbits,  r  pall-,  25@3Je.;  hares,  2o®3>j. 

Provisions.  .  -  Nearly  all  ll-uos  have  suffered  de 

presslon  with  very  moderate  dealings. 

Pork,  West,  mm,  old,  P  bbl  $!6.5li@l7.UI;  do.  new, 
$17.50@1S;  prime  me-.  $10®1€,5O;  extra  prime, 
*13.50@14.  Lard,  steam  Western,  4*  100  B.8.,  $11.25® 

II. 2714;  pr  fit v,  $11  10(5.' Hums,  smoked  City.  *  Tl.. 
UWodjLe  ;  pickle  1  Western  and  city '.P-6@lui!i<'-  ShoUl- 

>  o,  :*I  ...  7i:*:!LiV  Iwvlll.... 


80e.  Hurley,  Canada,  No.  1,  3i.l60el.lS;  -lo.,  •‘bright,” 
$1.20; do.  State,  4  rowed,  $  I  115,1/  I  Iu;  do  2  rowed,  M.<@'J2e. 
Buckwheat,  9U«95c.  Barley  malt.  Stilt-*,  2  rowt-d,  $lvi 
1.05;  do.  I  rowed.  $l.h'«t  1.1, ’>;  do.  Cnna-hi,  .81., A  .  I... 5. 

Receipts  for  tin-  week,  wheat,  ;i50.ij08  lait-n. ,  corn, 
85,486  do.;  oats,  1.59,062  do.;  grass  seed,  11,682  do. ;  rye, 
2,452  do.;  barley,  82, 15, 1  do.;  malt,  40.soij  10. 

Exports  for  the  week,  wheat,  500,463  bush.  corn. 
115,517  do.;  oats,  1,250  do. 

Hay  and  Straw.  There  Is  a. good  demand  and  ecu 
siderable  recovery  of  prices  for  retailing  hay;  under 
grades  sell  fairly,  and  us  t  lit-  receipts  contain  much 
of  that  class  and  I  he  weather  is  very  open,  sellers  are 
forced  to  humor  large  buyers  of  ear  stable  uinl  ship¬ 
ping  quality.  Sail  Imy  very  scarce  this  year.  Straw- 
steady. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  line,  4'  100  tbs.,  $l@1.05;  do. 
fair  10- spoil, NOion 95c.;  shipping  quality,  tl5@75e.;  clover 
mixed,  i0@Hue.;  all  clover,  bOtgllOO.  Straw,  best  rye, 
75@s  e.;  short  rye  &5@05o.;  oat,  4U<ii50o. 

Exports  for  week,  2,362  bales 

Hot'S. — COttn try  markets  are  firm,  but  the  local 
market  doe*  not  respoml.  Brew-ers  want  concessions 
and  will  not  purchase  without.  Exporters  and  spec¬ 
ulators  will  not  operate  unless  the  bargain  Is  made 
prominently  on  their  side.  Holders,  however,  do  not 
yet  seem  disposed  to  meet  any  of  the  lower  bids 
largely,  and  1  in-  market  closes  very  quiet 

New  5  urk  State  crop  of  1881,  prime  to  choice,  25® 
28c.;  do.,  mediums,  22@24c.;  do.,  low  grades  li*@2nc.: 
crop  of  16'MI,  good  to  prime,  18@22<:.;  do.  low  to  fair, 
12@l.5e.;  crop  of  1879,  lair  to  choice,  16@2Uc  ;  old  olds, 
7@l5e.;  Eastern,  crop  of  1881,  full-  to  chosce, 3t*sl26c.; 
Wisconsin,  do.,  2u@2?o. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  2,032  bales, 

Exports  for  the.  week,  1,131  do. 

Milk. -With  more  than  could  be  used  prices  ran 
down  to  $1.72  11  cun  of  40  tits,  commission  milk.  Far¬ 
mers  were  paid  for  Boct  ntbor  8Jfe.  V  qt. 

IUlllt  Supplies  limited. 

Carolina,  choice,  74p«»Kc.;  good  to  prime, 7@?)4c; com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  ofirfah1  |C:  Louisiana,  good  to  prime,  7@ 
7J4c;  low  tali-  to  fair,  5lv@6j4c. 

Suuar  AM-  Siitiu-.  —  lietl neil  sugar  quoted— 

Cut  loaf,  UHadlfiiie;  crushed  UiLje;  cubes  10c;  powder¬ 
ed  lu@my)ie;gruuulutedU^sW9>ie;  mould  A  9tgc;  eonfec- 
tloiiei's’  A  Sfl-ftt;  eoflei  A  standard  9@!fl<*c;  coffee 
off  A  6'.ji.iM7gei  White  exil'd  O  extra  0  7->i 

@8W-;C  ihua7-'>y.i;  yellow  6!k@7:>f,C. 

New  Orleans  molasses,  fair  to  good  53@55c;  prime 
to  choice  51*4  62c;  fancy  63@6Tc. 

Sugar.  Molasses. 

Commou  sirup . .  36@II7  ..  .. 

Fair  to  good. . . . 38(1*40  ..  .. 

Priiiie  to  choice .  U@43  ..  .. 

Sugar-h’se  molasses, hint .  25@2H 

flu  bbl,  ..  .,  270*28 

Piit'i.ntY  vno  Game.  Dressed  poultry  has  no  chance 
to  work  Into  a  good  Winter  trade.  Fine  bright  stock 
sells  on  arrival  for  hotel  and  rll'St  class  use,  hut  ordi¬ 
nary  ei -iiiinei'ciat  part-els  hang  just  long  enough  lo 
make  Mu  b- sale  a  pressing  oue  mid  then,  of  course, 
must  conic  concessions.  At  the  close  the  market  for 
all  Is  easy. 

Dressed  turkeys,  choice  dry  picked  Phlla.,  15@16c.; 
scalded  Jersey,  !3@I  le.;  do  State  and  Western,  18@ 
18c. ;  poor  to  fair,  StiidOo.  Chickens,  fair,  8@luo.; 
good  lo  in-line,  U®il2!4c.  Phlla.  dry  picked,  l  l@16o. 
Fowls,  eliolee  near-by,  12c.;  prime,  lUe.;  lair  to  good, 
8@9e.;  poor,  (i@7e.  Ducks,  choice,  16<<t.l7c,;  do  fair  to 

food,  11  @  1.5c,  Geese,  Wvcstern  and  State,  10@Uc.; 
’hllndelphia,  12@Uc. 


tr  uui,  ♦cuibhvJ. 

Receipts  for  the  week — Beef,  bids,  and  tea.  945; 
pork.  plcgB.  13,579;  cut  meats,  pkgs,  32,015;  lard.pkgs. 
20,094. 

Exports  for  the  week— Beef,  bbls.  and  tcs.  2,693;  pork 
pkgs.  4,077:1  cut-meats,  lbs.  121,006;  bacon,  lbs.  12,- 
307,369. 

Vkout.uii.ks.  Potatoes  have  lost  none  of  their 
flnnnpRs,  and  sorts  that  will  soon  have  a  Southern 
seed  call  are  held  very  strongly.  The  local  run  is 
npou  best  grades,  but  ft  little  cold  weather  will  push 
out  some  or  the  cheaper  kinds.  _ _ 

Potatoes  Karlv  Rose.  N.  8.,  4<  d.-h.  bbl.,  *3,%>@3.i;i; 
bulk,  V  bbl.  $2. 756*3;  Slate,  *  il-h  bbl  $2.8i(i*3.l2; 
bulk,  per  bbl,  $2.75@3.00:  Prolific,  N.  S.  per  d.  h.  bbl, 
$2.T5@2,87:  bulk  V  bbl.  $2.50®8.7th  Rnow  tliiko,  State, 
4-  d.-h.  bbl.  $2.TVaoOi  bulk,  P  bbl.  $2.&2@@2.87s  Bur- 
bank,  V  d. -h.bbl.  $J@3.12;  bulk,  V  bbl.  S2.87w3.u0; 
Peerless,  bulk,  P  bbl.  $2,306*2.75;  Mercer  P,  E.  Island, 
P  bbl.  $1.5o@2.25;  sweet  potatoes.  Vn.  yellow,  V  bbl. 
*3.75@-l:  Del  River,  3-l.50®4.75;  Jersey,  4»  bbl.  $3.50@ 
LOO;  inferior,  $2.3vbt3.25.  c  .  _  t  4 

Onions  are  sometldug  steadier.  Sweet  Potatoes 
have  advanced.  Other  Items  firm  for  choice. 
^Onions,  white,  V  bbl.  $2.5Uim3.nO;  yellow.  $1.73fe8.UU; 
red.  Eastern,  $1.75@>UU;  Chester  *1.5n6t2.U0;  beets, 
*2.25@8,5Ui  cabbage.L;  I.,  P  IUo,  $I0.(X*gn8.(W;  white  tur¬ 
nips,  4'  bbl.,  $  1.256,;  1. (A);  Russia  do.,  L.  I.,  $1.75@2.00; 
do.,  Caniulu,  $1.00(2,1.25;  squash,  L.  I.,  $2.5U@3.l)U;  do., 
stale  Hubbard.  $1.75(572.IKI;  carrots,  $1.00@1.25  41  bbl; 
celery,  *  (lor.,  bunches.  $1. 00(5)200. 

Exports  for  week,  3,930  bbls.  potatoes. 

Woof.  The  market  for  fine  wool  ts  very  firm.  Some 
holders  are  asking  Wo  for  choice  XX  Ohio  fleeces  ami 
50c  for  fine  combings.  Buyers  are  not  willing  to  pay 
these  rates  and  business  has  been  quiet.  Coarse 
clothing  wools  are  ruling  dull;  heavyweight  goods 
are  being  more  largely  made  of  the  finer  styles  of 
wool  than  In  former  seasons.  California  Fall  dip  is 
in  moderate  supply;  the  high  grades  meet  a  fairde- 
iiiand,  occasiomil  vetj  choice  Ughi  parcels  reaching 
3T@2Sc.  Texas  Fall  dip  tirm;  prime  lots  generally 
range  at  25@26c,  a  few  choice  reaching  28c.  Pulled 
wool  steady. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Jan.  14,  1862. 

Beeves.— Receipts  for  week,  12,912  head;  do.  last 
week,  10,(80  do.  Trade  was  interrupted  by  the  late 
arrival  of  all  the  stock  trains  on  the  Pennsylvania 
road.  The  llrst  lot  of  II  ears  reached  the  yards  about 
11  A.  M.,  and  25  cars  were  not  expected  to  arrive  be¬ 
fore  2  or  3  1*.  M .  Nothing  sold  below  !I5$C  to  dress  b5 
and  6  head  reached  12u  to  uress  57  It.,  but  most  of 
the  business  was  from  9»*  lo  11J*C. 

Milch  Cows.— Market  dull  and  overstocked;  too 
many  Western  offering.  Sales  mainly  at  $44 kit, 60  4< 
head  In  lots.  Selected  singles  $£>@75  each. 

Veal  CAt.vtc.-;.  the  market  is  uot  strong,  as  the 
weather  Is  against  sales.  Dressed  very  quiet. 

Live  calves,  New  Jersey  anil  Bucks  county,  good  to 
choice,  I'tMitf'uc.;  StAle  prime.  9@9){c.;  fusr  to  good,  V'k 
@80.;  butter  milk  fed,  1,400.:  grassers,  8,Va '  l^c. ;  hog- 
, tressed,  poor  to  fair,  Uka  Iii'-jC.;  good  to  flue,  ll@12c.; 
-choice,  12Ji@l3c,;  coarse  calves,  7@8C. 

SiitsEr  am,  Lamp.*.  —  ttcei-qits  for  the  week,  32,991 
head,  against  S».18I»  head  last  week.  Drovers  were 
holding  stock  at  about  steaily  prices,  but  the  demand 
was  very  light  and  the  grea  ter  pa  rt  of  the  offerings 
will  probably  lie  earned  over.  Butchers  were  satis 
fled  that  they  will  be  able  to  buy  us  welt  to-morrow 
and  may  posslolyjgahl  an  advantage,  which  Solid s 
were  unwilling  to  concede  to-day.  Exclusive  of  sonic 
poor  culls,  which  sold  down  to  SJic.,  and  a  load  of 
prime  wethers  to  an  exporter  at  6*sc.  the  range  for 
sheep  was  Horn  4j*e.  to  6J4C,  About  888  lambs  sold  at 
7@7  Jio. 

Hoos,— Receipts  were  26  ears  of  3,441  head-eight 
cars  at  Jersey  City  ami  16  ears  at  Fortieth  street. 
Total  since  Saturday,  -lb,  1112  head  agaln.it  24,571  head 
for  the  corresponding  six  llays  las!  week.  Unfavor¬ 
able  weather  counteracted  the  influence  of  the 
stronger  feeling oa  change  yesterday,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  live  hogs  was  only  steady. 

Western  hogs,  lto  !b  average,  at  $6  35  per  MO  it.s; 
choice  Ohio.  $6  711,  with  $6.6 7Uj  bid.  $6.5ti  asked  Jersey 
dressed,  light,  S-qac'.*:.;  medium.  s’piuStge  ;  heavy,  8c.-, 
city  dressed,  8Ji@8y.je.;  corn  fed,  t<  LUU  16a,  $6.25@S.60. 
Pork  tenderloins,  prime,  j<  lb,  I4@l4t4c 
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E.  &  0.  WARD,— ^ 

(ESTABLISHED  1845.4  " 

bend  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  1) 
Btructlous  for  shipping 

POlJI.TUY.t4A.il  E,  BTTTKK  and  gRODlM  I 
No.  879  \\  nabiiicton  Mb,  N.  Y. 

Ref..  Irvina  Sahonal  Bank.  Hew  York 

Large  Rich  Farm 

For  Sale.  Situated  in  the  James  IUvev  Valley,  nine 
miles  below  Richmond,  Va.,  contains  1,142  acres.  MM 
of  which  Is  meadow  laud,  1i»)  acres  woodland.  Steam 
ers  pass  dally  fur  Norfolk,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Tools,  crop  Und  stock  Tor  sale.  Terms  unusu 
ally  liberal.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

H.  L.  STAPLES  &  co.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


The  Blydenburgh 

FARM  WAGON 


Is  a  marvel  of  alnipllelly,  utility  and  cheapness.  Can 
be  easily  changed  from  a  hard  Bolster  to  an  easy 
Spring  wagon  without  removing  the  body  or  using 
or  removing  a  single  bolt  or  nut  .  For  Illustrations, 
etc.,  address 

C.  M.  ULVDENlll  RL11,  Manufacturer, 

Itlverheml,  Suffolk,  Co.,  N  Y. 


Q*~l  tin  PER  MONTH  AND  A  *8  OC’TFIT  FREE. 

Aginii  wniited  In  every  State  to  collect 
small  pictures  to  copy  anti  enlarge  to  a  beautiful  Oil 
Painting.  'I  lie  lilug  M  1  liiog  oik  .  PHOTO  COPY¬ 
ING  CO.  Address  t'lllOEsTKJi  A  CO.. 

04  I, :■  layette  Plnee,  New  York. 


LV)  I>  C  .4  T  L9  400  Acre  Farm,  located 
-®-  fa  AJ  l__i  7  miles  south  of  Lawrence, 

Kans.,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  R.  R.  station. 
This  farm  Is  a  bargain  to  any  one  desiring  to  farm. 
There  are  two  houses  an  the  place,  suitable  for  mas¬ 
ter  and  tenant;  wells,  spring, orchard,  vluey ard.etc.; 
well  fenced  and  stocked  ;  plenty  of  water,  a  creek 
running  through  one  corner  ot  farm  wRIl  24  aeres 
wood  lot  upon  its  banks;  land  part  bottom  and  part 
upland.  Educational  advantages  unsurpassed  ;  State 
University  at  Lawrence,  with  ntll»  r  good  schools 
near.  R.  1*’.  KEEFER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


M1IP1HENTS  MADE  to  all  sections  of  thecoun- 
try.  Orders  solicited  for  any  quantity  desired. 


Special  Sates  on  Car  Lots 


THE  CELEBRATED 

B  > HE I.  vY  COUltVOISIER  WATFIIJSS 

were  awarded  a  gold 

Exposition  111 '78,  for 
greatest  accuracy  In 
■  i  W  I'eifornianeeundad- 

^  --v  tIS'i-mi!  .  e:  NLt  \  Just  a  lent.  These 
-  b  '  *»  walt.j,e8  have  all 

modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  watch  ma¬ 
king,  being  stein- 
winders.  adjusted  to 
heat  and  cold  and 
forR.K.  use  By  rea¬ 
son  of  Improved  ma 
eblnery  they  are 
manufactured  at  a 
g  r  e  a  f  reduction 
from  former  prices. 

_  All  are  warranted. 

,  Ask  vour  jeweler  and  see  them 
those  of  "other  manufacturers. 
BUGLER.  17  Maiden  Lane.  N.  Y., 
Our  wholesale  agents  in  the  U.  S. 


HOLLISTER  &  CO 


IK)  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


mineral  land#  and  every  description 
of  real  estate,  city  am)  country, for 
sah1.  Write  for  J  /r  free  cntalooue. 
.  H.  I..  Staples  ii  Co., Richmond, Ya. 


$2  Sample  Free 

159  H  11(150^  Street,  N.Y. 


To  Agents  ( 
)Q  L/aYselliug  for  us' 
Address ^GeuT  Agency* 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
Postpaid,  G.  I  Rlkp,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


ACME”  Pulverizing’ 


4  Max  a.M'  Wm-.  to  take  charge  of  a  highly  cultiva¬ 
ted  farm.  Man  must  be  a  practical  farmer  and  un¬ 
derstand  care  of  stock.  Wile  must  understand  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  jncliuling  butter  making.  Will  rent 
if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made.  Address 
HENRY  sTUDEil  VKKK,  Komi  Bkxd,  Ixd. 


Western  Dent  Corn  for  Ensilage  or  Fodder. 

I  shall 


Price  $2.50  per  two  bushel  bag.  bag  luelU'ied. 
sow  inn  bushels  of  this  corn  tor  my  own  use. 

HENRY  STEWART.  Hackensack,  N  J. 


IMPROVED  CALIFORNIA 

a  WIND  MILL. 


O  Simple,  Strong,  Durable.  Rosette  Whee 
AS  and  perfectly  Self  rtvulxting,  avoiding 
‘A  l  *:  wearing  Joints.  tlso.Steveu’s  Ponj 
r  Feed  Grinder  and  *  periect  Rotary  Mo 
1  tion  attachment,  witbuul  «rearii'g*>4ht 
\  [tower  being  rummunicatod  b>  the  lilt 
ft  or  up  stroke  of  Pump  Rod.  Can  be  used 
m  for  cutting  feed,  churning,  &c.  The 
M  best,  cheapest  and  most  osef  u  1  power  in 
\\\  the  market.  Full  pvtlcnlars,  circulars 
*  Ac.,  sent  free  Address  the  Manulae 
OL ARK  A  «'*'  vnviKdDX  Ilx. 


tarers. 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILLS 

Victorious  at  ah  fairs.  Over  7.0Uo  lx. 
sc-  it ai  use  in  every  State  and  Terri 
tory  of  the  tr.  H.  It  is  a  section  wheel— 
has  been  made  by  the  present  Co.  for 
ten  years .  in  all  that  time  not  one  has 
blown  down  without  tower  breaking— 

_ _  a  record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We 

leave  it  to  the  public  to  dete'Tnine  "mir  merits.  Mi 'Is 
sent  on  3U  days'  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills.  Corn  Shelters. 
Ac.,  Ac.  Catalogue  free. 

CHALLENGE  MILL  CO..  Batavia  Ill 


lAiLtnsx, 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER  S  FRIEND 


Twenty-live  per 
cent,  more  Sugar 
evi  r.t  year*  and 
a  better  quality 
—.from  P  O  «  T'r* 
R)  I-.I  KEKA  SAP 
S'.SPOI  T>  tliau 
from  auy  others, 


r  -5  |  is  the  verdict  of  over  2b,00U  Maple 

-  C:  ~  \  A  Sugar  Makers  that  use  them. 

J  L /  7  .-8'Ttu  ir  perfect  working  with 

w  the  utmo»l  Mtlinfarlion  isgu  rag, 
teed.  Only  a  trial  is  needed  to  convince  one  of  their 
superiority  over  all  other*.  If  every  r»ii«iir  .linker 
not  having  tested  them,  will  but  tap  hulj'  his  sugar 
bush  with  the  EiireUu  the  com  Ilia  •>ligar  .Season. 
nfitU  supply  the  following  season  will  Tie  the  result. 
It  there  is  not  an  agent  III  your  town,  get  a  good  re¬ 
sponsible  Hardware  or  other  dealer  to  order  at  once 
und  uot  delay  It  until  the  season  for  tupping  Is  upon 
you.  Better  have  them  two  months  In  advance  than 
a  day  too  late.  I  will  send  you  Samples  amt  De¬ 
scriptive  Clrciilurs  Fo-l-paid  on  receipt  of 
T.  n  Cents.  Address  at  once 

F.  i:  1*0 vr.  Patentee.  ItiivBiigt  n.  Vl. 

Buy  the  Kuvekas  iui(i  you  escape  all  infringements 
and  penalties  of  tl":  law. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

'^STANDARD  WINO  MILL 


°^'lXL  FEED  MILL. 

which  ran  l>€  run  by  »ny  power  and  U  cheap,  effective  and  durable. 
"Will  L'rlnd  any  hind  of  mnall  gnJn  into  feud  at  the  rat#  of  6  to  25 
bushels  per  ho*ur,  according  to  quality  and  aixe  of  mill  uaed.  Send 
/or  Catalogue  aud  EVLca'List.  Address  q 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


SIMPsON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 

ot  Every  Description.  u 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn,  Wheal 
Rye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain, 
i  ZiT  Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  cor.  FRONT  &  JOHN  Sts. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Don't  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
Settlement  .  Illustrated  Catalog ue.  tree. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va 


handsome  silwr  plaint  Ca-'-  r  wUidi  »  '  l  r.  Mair/coj  u>  every  genileumn  and  lady  in  am.  l  awho 

wishes  toposc'ss  It.  TbU  valuabloaudlian  Gouio  Cos  awls  Very  heavily  plated  wiLu  j>urc  maglng 
upon  while  metal ;  it  hatjtr'e  hnad*<ime  iortte*,  u'1 1  is  as  fine  a  C*»iet  o»  at;,  uuv  need  y 

wish  to  id  ieeupon  hU  table,  lining  heavily  plaud  wail  pure  cola  saver  ui-un  wliito  metal,  It  is  [ 

warruntedtOieUr/or *■■*'*,  always I'W.ia*  a*  welt  as  w:c;u  new.  Itkvl  hue  quality,  duiuhle,  lx. 
stvlloh  vnd  vert  haoilsome.  and  must  uot  ta  neiuflarvd  n  ilk  the  worthies.,  cJix..  ;•  antcies  sold  at  low  U_I 
prlees  in  the  retail  stores  tUroUKhout  i bn  country.  Every  l.mui*  Id  Aa.uiva  ta.tniruady  supplied  wish  \ 
a  handsome  Carter  aboul'l  now  -  •xainiouiiol  tiioe.L--.-  ini.y  c.  Ucoa  he  o  uaiaed  f  n'Cvft'liaixo!  „VJ 
Now  why  da  w*-  wish  to  give  ouo  of  (he- to  elegant  Yo-teis  away  to  nd  wild  n,  ;  .  a  ml  w  li  a  a.e  the  /  .ai 

CoadllionaT  K’o  puWistertrreafthii  llnevs  hud  rwssaimc  ive  family  j»-no«lKata  issued  lathe  ^\1P 
United  States.  The  llr-tii  emitted  The  Flrchlu  nt  Home,  »  mammoth  illustrewdiaaeaxlna  I 
OfSSIarge  pap  s  and  Ids  eelanms ;  "“i"l  is  Tile  lloUMpholil  hiuelle,  »  l."  ,  (  te d  J  .. 

paiierof  hi  vaju  andGInolu’nns ;  nu J  la#  third  n  The  Rural  llouic  Jouriml,  ad  8  i  ,  -  d* 

column. tlla-!nil  :.l  ymrevl.  Tlieso  threo  period l i-n  -i  contain  In  CVu  y  tnimber  ud  Mlortouusaiuoiin  L  flB 

oflboehoioert  r-Mdinif  ■■■<  •ter  for  overt-  ncmiln.-r  of  IU0  (amity.  Their  oobtents  ei'hruoo  Serial  ye. _ 

Novels,  Short  St..;- 1  *  I  F.i  nas,  UsGfU'  IvnOWloile",  farm,  Ouidea  hOil  I tousohoFd  Tn|  t  51  it  und  /]; 
llumor,  Ladies'  I  an-  Work,  heading  lorlfic  V  •nv.?.  ihaNew--.  »"d  •verytlrh"’ toamuse,  entert.-tia  t  jL». 
and  instruct  die  whole  fatailr.  In  a  yea/'i  buIw-  ii'Uon  to  oh  m'  tar**  p;  rludicalo  )OU  Wl.i  scoiiro  f  7 
morn  and  ho  ur  reading  mattar  than  yon  wou  d  by  laTealU";  jedbO  In  Iw.*  D'.-y  ara  thru-  of  [£_ 
the  largest,  b -St  •’  •  l  linn»tsone-st  period  ien' *  in  the  world.  Tha  rc-pilot  fiub>eiibi*ua  ,  cot  1BE  f  ^ 
l-'litEsintt  ar  itowp  ljia  Ubpsfcnobp  (.;  ,iivttk  an  ITic:  lltilAL  ilowt-  JetniNsi.,  fhf  old  y  -  ,  ts  -  — 

IJ.SO,  nnd  or.  Hu 4  I'Vtix'  they  a"'  the  cheap-. t..f  ...l  pilblitutioiif;  hut  wiahlng to  Intrndu  -  toem 
iuio  lO.i.n.lO  now  home .  liumedlately.wv  mala- 1  e  tdlowias grand nXImordinarv  ml. . .  r-> vfeasaa 
one  ie/io  it-iil  .r/.J  ilj  Two  Dollar*  unit  Fifty  C- 11 1  *  $  J . 7> d '  u4  any  tone  5c/  re  Mite/  1st,  /  Jkx 
18S2uo!  lea'i  iro  lour  Three  I’ubllenilim*  f>r  One  Tcsar, «"  lto  even  alb/scriheru-e  uitl  *[' 

> end, Free  ofChurgeeai.' -r '  o  Mugnlfleent  Ciwter*  illustrated  a>tl  ifeserifcc  f  aho-.  r.  Va-fTfex  . 
The  Uu  ter  tv). I  be  .. Absolute  FrecGIft,  .  weoidyn  yniiD  p:y  tharepifnr  subscription  ^ 

price  of  our  ihr*«  (.eriodieaU ;  lie-  mile  a,llhle:rll  ex  prose  wi:i  ho  tho  e-  (T-ss  chr-  ;u  (payable  at 
j-ourexpresaolUeooa  delivery),  which  Wltlbo  a  mero  trtno  yompaivd.  to  the  great  and  Hsans  value  of 
ihUnn|H-rb  pretuluut  (ilk-  Bi-niember,  forS.’  e'1  we  send  nil  L'.ree  periodieils  (die  tear  and  t'-  ■  Cas¬ 
ter  free  !  Tnl*  I  -  s  bona-ddo  bargain— the  gr-aiest  ever  oIRr-d  to  the  Aiiiefiean  pcoP  ■-  5Tu  niako  tills 
great  offer  sole  I V  for  the  purpose  of  iacnouii.r  the  subseriptloa  li- 1  -  of  our  journals.  Money  iu  full  must 
accompany  u.  1  in-dors.  Order  direct  from  this  iidver'isyruent— not  bins  gained  hy  oorrosnondcuec. . 
Send  at  once  and  gel  this  t-r-  item  of  all  bargains.  We  t/UitruiUee  hi  ijvir.  y  a  mere  r.'ma  double  the  A 
t'ulun  ot  motive  seat,  und  will  chioefullij  rrfunJthe  amuunt  to  ullnul  per/cetln  .  Itiijld.  A  j  tv  jur  a 


go 


fox  i\)c 


Fourth  Regular  Discussion 

OP  TOE 

VOUTIIS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THE 

Rural  N ew-Yorker. 


Topic:— "Is  it  advisable  to  oblige  chil¬ 
dren  under  12  or  14  yeai'S  of  age  to  do 

farm  work  ?” 

The  chair  was  occupied,  as  usual,  by  Uncle 
Mark  who  opened  the  Discussion.  He  said 
that  this  topic  had  been  chosen  on  account  of 
its  being  oue  of  immediate  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  to  every  member  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club,  But  while  it  is  of  the  highest  in- 
tei-est  to  every  farmer’s  boy  or  girl,  older 
miuds  have  been  agitating  the  question  as  to 
whether,  ou  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  compel 
children,  uuder  the  ages  mentioned,  to  do  hard 
work  on  the  farm,  and  so  deprive  them  of 
much  needed  time  for  study  or  play.  When 
children  are  old  enough  to  attend  school,  the 
school-house  is  the  place  for  them,  certainly 
until  they  are  of  the  ages  meutioued  iu  the 
topic,  providing  of  course  their  health  is 
such  as  to  permit  their  attendance.  No  one 
can  got  an  education  for  them  ;  that  they 
must  do  for  themselves.  But  when  out  of 
school,  that  is  iu  the  morning  before  school 
time  and  in  the  afternoon  after  their  return, 
they  should  be  allowed,  largely,  to  choose 
their  employment.  No  hard  labor  should  then 
be  forced  upon  them,  though  the  little  chores 
about  house  or  burn,  which  are  not  taxing 
upou  their  strength,  they  should  willingly 
perform.  However,  nothing  will  be  lost  in 
the  end  by  giving  them  ample  time  for  sport, 
for  strength  of  body  is  now  to  be  built  up. 

Gertie  Cornwell  : — I  believe  children  at 
the  ages  you  name  should  be  taught  to  work, 
but  “  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy  and  so  with  girls.  I  am  thirteen  in 
March.  I  go  to  school  seven  or  eight  months 
in  a  year  but  I  am  taught  to  work  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  children  when  twelve  or  fourteen  can  do 
a  good  deal  of  work  both  in  the  bouse  and 
out  of  doors. 

Willie  MarsTON  : — Thei'e  is  no  doubt  but 
some  boys  cau  do  much  hard  work  in 
the  lields  when  14  years  of  age,  but  because 
they  can  do  it  is  no  reason  that  they  should 
do  it.  Many  times  boys  are  fairly  sickened 
of  the  farm  ju&t  because  they  are  compelled 
to  work  hard  from  morning  till  night  from 
April  to  November.  I  believe  this  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  so  many  leave  the  farm  for  city  life. 
If  a  boy  has  been  at  work  all  the  forenoon  in 
the  harvest  lield,  he  wants  a  "  nooning”  just 
as  much  as  the  men,  but  too  often  his  “noon¬ 
ing”  is  passed  at  the  crank  of  a  grindstone 
while  the  hired  man  sleeps  in  the  shade. 

Oscar  Chapman  : — I  think  it  is  nice  to 
work  on  the  farm,  mornings  and  evenings, 
when  I  go  to  school  and  a  part  or  all  of  Satur. 
days,  but  I  like  to  have  the  proceeds  of  my 
little  gai'den  to  spend  as  1  please,  and  when  1 
work  all  the  time  I  would  like  to  have  my 
Satui-day’s  wages  lor  my  own  use.  Boys 
don’t  like  to  ask  their  parents  for  every 
penny. 

U  ncle  Mark  : — Children  who  are  compelled 
to  work  nearly  always  do  it  reluctantly. 
They  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  through  with  their 
task,  hence  are  liable  to  slight  their  work,  and 
slighting  farm  work  is  of  all  things  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  A  habit  of  doing  things  at  loose  ends,  early 
formed,  will  cling  to  a  persona  long  time,  and  it 
will  be  found  a  difficult  thing  to  shake  it  off. 
Tnis  may  be  avoided  largely  by  not  overtask¬ 
ing  wxth  heavy  and  constant  labor. 

Fannie  Metcalf:— I  don’t  think  that  boys 
and  girls  uuder  the  age  you  speak  of,  ought 
to  be  obliged  to  work  ou  a  farm  all  the  time, 
but  that  they  might  have  their  worki.  e.  lack¬ 
ing  garden  sauce,  picking  up  potatoes,  etc:.  I 
think  they  ought  to  go  to  school  when  it  keeps, 
and  that  they  ought,  to  play  some  of  the  time. 

Bertie  Brown. — I  think  that  boys  from  12 
to  1 1  years  of  age  ought  not  to  be  worked  too 
hard.  They  should  be  sent  to  school  all  the 
time  that  their  parents  cau  spare  them.  I  am 
going  to  school  this  Winter  and  have  a  good 
teacher.  I  think  boys  ought  to  learn  to  do 
house  work  if  they  have  no  sisters.  I  think 
that  an  agricultural  education  is  very  useful 
to  any  oue,  and  I  think  if  farmer’s  boys  ai’e 
taught  this  fact  while  young  and  they  get 
such  an  education  it  will  give  them  a  chance 
to  gain  an  independence  that  but  few  other 
occupations  alford. 

Ezra  Morse:— In  my  opinion  boys  ought  to 
work  on  the  farm,  but  not  beyond  their 
strength.  No  doubt  some  boys  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  overwork,  but  where  there  is  one 
boy  that  is  injured  from  overwork  there  are 
ten  who  suffer  from  the  want  of  work.  1  was 
bora  and  always  lived  on  a  farm,  but  I  never 
hurt  myself  with  work  yet.  Learning  to 
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work  is  an  important  part  of  a  person’s  edu¬ 
cation. 

Uncle  Mark:— There  is  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  while  some  are  injured  by  over¬ 
work.  others  are  quite  as  much  injured  by 
doing  nothing.  Sometimes  parents,  in  their 
fear  of  inculcating  habits  of  laziness  by  allow¬ 
ing  their  children  much  spare  time,  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  give  them  none.  When 
the  “happy  mean”  shall  be  found  we  shall 
all  rejoice.  But  up  to  the  age  of  1-1  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  boy  should  be  required  to  do  but 
vei-y  little,  if  any,  heavy  farm  work,  such  as 
pitching  hay,  mowing  with  the  scythe  or  fol¬ 
lowing  the  plow.  Yet  I  have  known  men  to 
compel  their  boys  of  14  or  15  to  follow  the 
plow  all  day,  and  so  do  the  work  of  a  full 
grown  man.  Girls,  too,  are  sometimes  made 
to  do  the  work  of  a  washerwoman  when  they 
might  better,  by  far,  be  romping  iu  the  fields 
or  performing  their  tasks  at  school.  At  this 
age,  when  children  are  growing  rapidly,  they 
should  do  no  continuous  heavy  work. 

May  Bell  Park:— 1  think  it  best  for  all 
boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  work  when  they  are 
young,  and  then  it  comes  easier  and  easier  as 
they  grow  older.  Mother  often  says  that  our 
hands  must  he  educated  as  w  ell  as  our  heads, 
and  how  can  w'e  do  it  but  by  practice  ?  The 
other  day  mother  was  away;  1  got  dinner  for 
seven  and  did  all  the  work  after  dinner  and 
baked  bread,  and  I  am  sure  I  felt  happier  than 
I  would  to  have  played  with  my  dolls  all  of 
the  time. 

Hulda  Lick: — Children  under  12  and  14 
years,  or  even  younger,  are  able  to  do  consid¬ 
erable  work  on  a  farm.  But  still  their  em¬ 
ployment  is  generally  unadvisable  on  account 
of  the  inferior  work  and  the  danger  of  caus¬ 
ing  a  dislike  to  farming,  unless  the  children 
are  only  required  to  work  a  few  hours  each 
day  and  can  have  the  rest  of  the  time  to 
themselves.  Children  of  nine  or  10  years  of 
age  should  have  a  small  plot  of  ground  to 
work  as  their  own;  in  this  way  they  will  learn 
the  use  of  various  tools.  Generally  children 
who  have  worked  considerably  until  14,  and 
are  then  sent  to  school  succeed  better  than 
those  who  have  always  been  to  school 

Uncle  Mark:— It  is  a  good  tiling  for 
farmers’  children  to  have  a  little  plot  to  till, 
as  just  suggested,  and  il’  it  is  large  enough  it 
may  furnish  them  employment  for  a  good 
share  of  the  time  they  wish  to  devote  to  work. 

I  am  not  sui’e,  however,  that  children,  who 
are  not  sent  to  school  until  14  years  of  age, 
then  succeed  better  than  those  who  have  been 
to  school  for  some  time  previous, 

Annie  Winfrey: — I  don’t  think  you  could 
have  given  the  Cousins  a  better  subject  to  dis¬ 
cuss;  it  certainly  wall  call  to  mind  their  own 
duties,  which  might  have  been  neglected. 
This  subject  is  worthy  of  more  educated 
minds  than  ours.  Iam  14;  I  get  up  aud  get 
breakfast,  fix  the  dinnei',  help  dress  the  child¬ 
ren  and  then  go  to  school.  We  have  a  large 
family  but  I  come  borne  at  five,  get  supper 
while  my  sister  milks  and  then  wo  wash 
up  the  dishes.  I  have  lots  of  work  to  do 
Saturdays,  but  don’t  think  that  I  have  no  time 
for  pleasure.  We  have  an  organ,  a  violin  and 
lots  of  good  books;  we  take  five  papers  which 
I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with.  Cousins, 
don’t  you  think  that  in  14  years  a  child’s  body 
w  ould  bo  apt  to  run  away  with  Ids  mind  2  and 
when  he  begins  work  at  that  age  would  he  not 
be  awkward,  and  have  no  interest  in  it  f 

Mary  Thuklow: — In  my  opinion  boys  and 
girls  should  learn  to  work  while  young,  but 
not  do  too  much,  though  they  are  not  very 
apt  to  work  too  much.  I  think  some  are  forced 
to  do  more  than  is  good  for  them  though  I  do 
most  of  the  housework  since  dear  mother 
died,  nearly  three  years  ago. 

C.  A.  Butterworth: — Iu  regard  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  it  seems  to  me 
that  thei'e  is  room  for  exercising  a  good  deal 
of  judgment.  It  is  best  that  persons  should 
begin  to  put  on  habits  of  industry  in  child¬ 
hood,  but  at  the  same  time,  thei’e  may  be 
danger  of  carrying  the  matter  too  far.  Some 
may  be  physically  strong  enough  to  do  a  day’s 
work,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
progress  of  time  to  a  child  is  much  slower 
than  to  an  adult,  and  labor  should  be  assigned 
proportionately.  1  do  not  desire  to  cast 
even  the  thought  of  a  shadow  over  the  merry 
days  of  childhood,  if.  is  true  enough  that  the 
small  people  have  their  trials,  but  grown  per¬ 
sons  know  that  they  could  get  more  solid  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  a  few  hours,  when  they  were 
children,  than  they  now  can  from  a  fortnight’s 
vacation.  It  is  evident  there  are  two  extremes 
to  be  avoided,  theoneof  doing  too  much,  the 
other  of  doing  nothing.  The  “golden  mean” 
should  be  adopted. 

Bertie  Park  I  think  all  boys  aud  girls 
ought  to  learn  to  work  while  young.  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  “all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,  but  all  play,  and  no  work 
makes  him  a  mei'e  toy.”  And  where  is  the 
boy  among  all  the  Cousins  that  wants  to  grow 
up  a  man  “a mere  toy.”  Iam  sure  I  do  not 
want  to.  I  will  own  that  it  sometimes  comes 


pi'etty  hai  d  to  work,  when  I  have  a  nice  play 
on  hand,  but  I  know  it  is  far  the  best.  I  am 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  my  two  older 
brothers  are  away  from  home  at  school  and 
my  father  is  not  living  so  I  have  a  gi’eat  deal 
to  see  to  ;  I  take  nearly  all  the  whole  care  of 
250  sheep  besides  doing  other  chores  and  going 
to  school.  Begin  work  young  and  it  is  much 
easier  when  you  are  older  and  we  learn  to 
love  the  animals  and  farm  if  we  have  some 
care  of  them. 

I  hope  all  boy  farmers  with  me  will  agree 

That  well  to  succeed  we  busy  must  be, 

And  learn  something  useful  from  day  unto  day, 

And  take  the  good  “  Rural”  that,  teaches  the  way. 

And  If  we  uso  well  our  hands,  eyes  and  ears. 

We'll  in  time  be  good  farmers ;  of  that  have  no 
fears. 

Elmer  Blanchard:— I  think  that  neither  a 
boy  or  girl  should  be  set  at  hard  work  at  the 
age  of  12  or  14,  bat  should  be  allowed  some 
time  for  recreation  between  their  study 
houi’s  I  think  it  is  best  that  they  should  be 
made  to  work  moderately,  so  that  they  will 
not  get  a  distaste  for  work  by  being  idle. 

Uncle  Mark: — Summingup  our  Discussion, 
1  think  we  may  say  that  at  this  early  age  it  is 
not  advisable  to  compel  children  to  do  farm 
work,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  labor  bard  and  continu¬ 
ously,  These  are  the  years,  also,  in  which 
very  many  farmers’  children  must  get  an 
education,  if  they  have  any  ut  all  from  books, 
and  it  is  not  a  good  policy  to  deprive  any 
child  of  the  advantages  of  even  a  common 
school  education.  Hard  work,  moreover,  is 
vex-y  apt  to  make  boys  hate  farming— a  thing 
which  farmers  must  guard  against,  if  they 
would  keep  their  boys  on  the  farm.  It  is  the 
great  secret.  It  also  is  very  apt  to  cause 
slighting  of  work  and  carelessness  in  their 
haste  to  finish  tho  task.  However,  as  has 
been  said,  judgment  must  be  used  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  parents  are  the  judges.  It  would  not 
do  to  lay  down  an  invariable  ruie  as  to  how 
much  a  child  must  work,  and  I  can  only  coun¬ 
sel  parents  to  make  health  of  body  and  mind 
iu  their  children  superior  to  any  help  they 
may  be  capable  of  giving  In  the  heavy  and 
sometimes  severe  tasks  of  the  farm.  There  is 
time  enough  for  hard  work  after  15  years  of 
age.  Befoi’e  that  keep  the  “golden  mean ”  in 
view. 

- - 

LETTERS  PROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
join  iu  the  Discussions,  for  fi'om  the  time  the 
subject  proposed  until  the  Discussion  is  over 
a  letter  fi'om  hei'e  could  not  reach  you.  My 
sisters  and  I  wish  to  still  remain  in  the  Club. 
We  return  many  thanks  for  the  celery  and  l  ed 
bud.  The  celei'y  grow  very  well  until  about 
the  10th  of  June.  Crops  here  are  almost  a 
failure.  During  Summer  j'ain  fell  only 
twice,  I  might  say  nothing  fell  from  the  15th 
of  June  until  the  15th  of  November,  except 
the  few  leaves  that  wei'e  not  dried  up  by  the 
sun.  The  waters  in  the  Ottawa  and  other 
rivers  are  so  low  that  a  gi'eat  portion  of  tim- 
bei’  could  not  be  brought  to  market.  Just  now 
tho  earth  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow 
about  one  foot  deep,  aud  a  great  many  lakes 
and  rivers  are  frozen  over.  We  did  not  sow 
the  Red  Bud  seeds  for  it  was  too  late  when  we 
received  them.  We  sowed  all  the  other  seeds 
sent  us  from  the  Rural,  some  of  them 
yielded  but  very  little,  and  others  died. 
Would  the  Rural  be  kind  enough  to  show 
through  its  columns,  some  nice  designs  in 
knotted  lace?  I  want  to  maKe  a  set  of  lace 
curtains,  and  would  like  the  design  to  come 
from  the  Rural  so  I  would  always  feel  proud 
of  them,  and  keep  them  for  many  years.  I 
discovered  two  things  that  may  prove  useful 
to  most  any  pei’son.  One  is  that  ripe  tomato 
juice  will  remove  dye  stains  from  the  hands, 
and  the  other  is  that  warts  can  be  removed 
by  rubbing  them  with  a  piece  of  raw  potato. 
Would  some  young  lady  reader  of  the  Rural 
be  kind  enough  to  send  me  her  address  ?  Noth¬ 
ing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
correspond  privately  with  some  one  whom  1 
never  knew  or  heard  of,  just  to  know  if 
there  is  any  oue  whoso  ideas  are  the  same  as 
mine.  I  could  write  many  interesting  things 
of  this  ’counti'y  and  inhabitants,  and  would 
like  to  learn  many  things  of  places  and  people 
1  never  saw.  i  hope  that  not  every  one  who 
reads  this  will  pass  it  over  saying  some  one 
will  write,  but  will  just  put  their  thoughts  in¬ 
to  words,  and  I  will  answer  any  addresses  I 
will  be  fortunate  enough  to  receive  but  will 
choose  one  or  two  ns  my  cox-respondents  and 
do  my  utmost  to  interest  them.  If  some 
ot  my  friends  who  are  over  the  line — for  I 
have  many  of  them— read  this  I  know  they 
will  laugh  when  they  come  to  address  Maggie 
Riche,  Temlscmangue,  Quebec,  Canada.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  health,  happiness  anil  prosperity,  I 
hope  to  remain,  Uncle  Mark,  your  neice, 

Maggie  Riche. 

- - 

New  Members  of  the  Club  for  Week 
Ending  Jan.  14. 


Katie  Carpenter,  Bennie  Hess,  Forrest 
Hess,  Emma  Cornelius,  Lizzie  McLane,  Min¬ 
nie  Rainier,  Katie  Mobley,  Olive  Hallock, 
Francis  Hallock,  Newell  Hallock,  Mary  E. 
Thurlow,  Alice  Barnes,  Ethan  E.  Sabin,  Ed¬ 
die  Ellermeier,  Freddie  Eliermeier,  Nellie 
Gheenbank. 
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[Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times.] 

How  Well  He  Feels  Now, 


A  Well-Koiiwn  Boniface  of  East  New 
York  Makes  a  Profitable 
Discovery. 

Captain  Henry  Lubs.  the  keeper  of  one  of 
the  best  hotels  in  East  New  York,  was  sitting 
before  a  comfortable  grate  in  bis  sitting-room 
this  morning  toasting  his  shins  and  musing  over 
the  probable  influx  of  visitors  to  his  charm¬ 
ing  rural  retreat,  during  the  warm  months, 
when  a  visitor  entered  with  whom  he  seemed 
to  bo  acquainted.  After  tho  usual  time  of 
day  the  visitor  expressed  surprise  at  seeing 
the  Captain  looking  so  well.  “I  heard  you 
had  the  rheumatism.  I  have  a  touch  of  it  my¬ 
self,  and  would  like  to  know — ” 

“  Well,  it’s  a  long  story,”  said  the  Captain. 
“You  see,  a  year  ago  this  Winter  I  was  laid 
up  with  the  rheumatism.  I  had  it  bad  I  tell 
you,  and  this  Winter — ” 

“  Yes;  all  l'ight.  But  what  cui’ed  you  ?  ” 

“Now  don’t  interrupt.  I’ll  tell  you  in  a 
minute.  This  Winter  my  bad  blood  broke 
out  in  eruptions  of  various  kinds — skin  dis¬ 
eases  aud  so  on,  and  I  am  now  as  sound  and 
hearty  as  a  buck.” 

“  But  you  don’t  tell  me  what  cured  you.” 

The  Captain  went  on  dreamily :  “A  friend 
of  mine  came  here  fainting  in  his  carriage, 
from  which  he  had  been  thrown.  I  took  him 
in,  put  him  to  bed,  and  at  once  put  ou  the 
same  remedy  which  I  had  used  for  myself; 
and  would  you  believe  it  ?  The  next  morning, 
so  far  as  soreness  or  lameness  was  concerned, 
be  was  as  sound  as  a  dollar.” 

“  But  when  are  you  going  to  tell  me  what 
it.  was  ?  That’s  what  1  want  to  know,” 

“  Why,  is  that  all  ?  Only  St.  Jacob’s  Oil. 
You  can  find  it  at  any  drug  store  in  East 
New  York,”  and  the  visitor  disappeared  iu 
seai-ch  of  the  article  at  once. 


[New  York  Clipper.] 

Buffalo  Bill  Successfully  J*rescribe«. 

Mr.  Cody  is  a  success  at  anything  he  under¬ 
takes;  not  only  is  he  a  consummately  good 
aetor  and  a  successful  stock-raiser  and  grazer, 
but,  a  good  prescribe:-  as  well.  The  following 
incident  noticed  in  a  New  Hampshire  ex¬ 
change  explains  the  matter: 

Mr.  George  M.  Ray,  city  billposter,  Dover, 
New  Hump-hire,  says:  “Last  November, 
while  lifting  scenery  in  the  City  Hall,  I  felt  a 
stitch  iu  my  back,  the  same  night  Buffalo  Bill 
was  playing  hei'e.  I  was  relating  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  him  and  complaining  of  the  severe 
pain.  He  advised  me  to  procure  a  bottle  of 
St.  Jacobs  Oil  at  ouce,  saying  hejhud  used  it 
and  found  it  the  best  of  all  remedies.  I  imme¬ 
diately  got  a  bottle  and  tried  it,  and  in  three 
days  was  as  well  as  ever.” 


AfiFMTfi  \WA  ftiTCnEVEKYWHEBEtoseii 

rlUC  n  I  u  W  A  ft  |  C  lithe  best  Family  Knit. 
tniK  Machine  ever  invented.  Wifi  knit  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings,  with  Heel  and  Toe  complete,  in  ao  minutes.  It 
will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy  work  for  which 
there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Send  for  circular 
'md  terms  to  the  Twouibly  Knlttluf  Machine 
Do.,  lto  Tromont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


*11?  4  I  4  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


12c 


"A  Violet  from  Mother’s  Grave."  &  49  other 
popular  .Nona*,  words  and  inusle  entire,  all 
for  12c.  FATTEN  &  CO.,  4?  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y 


50 


Cards.  Feather  A  Hand  Series  ate.,  tauoy  case  10c. 
Samples  So.  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ct. 


d*  £  f  n  ifc  *>  A  Per  'lay  at  home,  Samples  worth  $5  free, 
sr  V'*  vAddress  Stinson  &  Co..  Portland,  Me 


fSaUnte. 


AND  CRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 


the  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  PRICES;  LONGTIME;  REBATE  FOR  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  ;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.  Land  agt. 
Mention  This  Paper.  St.  PAUL,  MlNN. 


VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE  Jni’V.TK'vYAid.s'. 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strains  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  Stale,  kept  on 
three  farms,  and  must,  successful  at  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotswoid,  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheen.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  anil  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
c  l i red  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  41.  B.  ROWE, 
Lock  Box  SI,  Fredericksburg,  Vu, 


pure 


/^t  ENESEE  VALLEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  —  Home 
VT  of  tbe  finest  residences  iu  the  Valley,  near  R.  R 
Inquire  soon  of  JOHN  SHELDON, 

Fort  OolIluB,  Colorado. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  MILLS 

for  sale  or  exchange.  Write  tor  free  catalogue. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO..  Richmond,  Va. 


PERSONALS. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  has  just  been  spontaneously 
elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers1  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  18S2. 

During  Parnell’s  imprisonment  the  crops  on 


limits, 


SEEDS,  SEEDS,  SEEDS 


Ojn.iis 


^aultra 


Lilies,  Roses,  Plants,  Garden 
Implements.  Beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Over  lOOpages.  Address 


A  lot  in  all 
orders  free. 


PFOvt*lt.  l  adles.V  mirdennrs 
suy  they  iiem  fall.  AU  my 


»  Seed  Grower.  I  defy  nil 
competition.  I  give  more  extras  with  orders 
t  om  some  firms  sell.  I  have  50000  bountiful 
Illustrated  (inkles  KftKK.  Huudmlsofeostlv 


uj-41-ivf  1^1  uwpiflh,  n»  |2  I  Zt 

CtkiTitiaou^  8  ij  12  r  ioraDiKuib,  8  1 ;  20 


crbcMias, 


noia  from  three  to  ten  Qnlloua  each.  Spoils  choice. 
Ft* nut'  not  patontrwf, 

I27~  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  free.  Send  silver  or 
stamps.  Address 

WALDO  F.  Bit  OWN.  Oxford,  O 


Agents  wanted.  $5  n  Day  nude 
Bclllt.ir  our  NKW  HOUSEHOLD 
A  UTH’LKS mid  I' AM  I  I.Y  SCALE. 

WetKUstip  to  v:>  lt»5.  Sells  at  #1.50. 
1/OJU.S1  it  ScaLKCO.. Cinciuuiiu.  0. 


Ields,  prices,  profits  and  general  statis- 
ics.  Ain.  Drier  Oo..  Ghambersburg.  P» 


To  every  tumier  BcinUtig  us  his  name 


2Uw  ^uMiratlomE 


. . . —  .  en-rinury  surgeon  and  Chemist,  now 

travel  Inn  tn  tins  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
niid  CUT.  v  powders  auld  hetc  ar.i  wort  (dess  ttosTi-  He 
says  that  Sheridan's  Condition  Powdcis  are  atsiilotely 
pure  and  immense:  y  valuable  Nothing  on  earth  will 
make  H«n»  lay  ltlte  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder#-  Dose, 
onetousP" (infill  to  one  pint  food  Soldeverywhere,or6ent 
by  mall  tor  eight  letter  stamps  1.  S.  JOILXSON'  A  OO.. 
Hostou,  Mass  ,  formerly  liaxigor  Me 


To  any  suffering  with  Catarrh, 
or  Bronchitis  who  earnestly 
desire  relief,  I  can  furnish  a 
means  of  Permanent  and  Pos¬ 
itive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment. 
No  charge  for  consultation  by 
mail.  Valuable  Treatise  Free. 
"Jits rctardies  are  thooatgiowih 
of  his  own  experience;  tuey  are 
Win  only  known  means  of  per¬ 
manent  cure."— Jtuptut 
Kev.  T.  P.  CHILDS.  Troy,  0. 


Simple,  durable,  of  the  best  work¬ 
manship  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilers.  Engine  complete  on 
board  cars  at  Springtiold,  O.,  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  :  3- horse  power,  $375 ;  5- 
horse  power, ;  7-horse  power, $375 ; 
10-horse  power,  $500.  These  engines 
tully  guarranfoed  in  every  respect. 
Address  Common  Sense  Engine  Co. 
Spriugflald.  Ohio 


CHEAP  NEWSPAPERS  i  MAGAZINES. 

Send  6  cents  for  Catalogue  of  S.000  Newspapers 
and  Magazines  at  Club  Ratos,  J*r-  Agents  Wanted, 
_ H.  A.  KENYON,  T.  M.,  Dwight.  111. 


Holstein,  Anpsor  Polled  Cattle, 

LINCOLN,  SHROPSHIRE 

and  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP , 
Shetland  Ponies  and  Clydesdale  Horses. 

The  undersigned  Importer  and  Breeder  of  tin 
above  Is  prepared  lo  Import  on  order,  through  hii 
Agents.  Messrs.  C.  J.  &  It.  Bruce  (practical  stockmen) 
of  Scotland  mid  England.  ANIMALS  OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  BREEDS.  Terms  moderate. 

FKANCIH  II.  ItBLPII, 

Greenbrook  Stock  Farm,  Patterson,  N.  J. 
Office  17  <Sc  19  Broadway,  IV.  Y. 


Imported  Jerseys. 

For  sale  at  Reasonable  prices,  80  head  of  Imported 
«T ersey  Cows  ami  Calves, 
of  all  ages,  registered  in  A.  J.  C.  C.  II.  Register,  of 
the  finest  breed  and  selected  stock.  Apply  to 
AARON  A.  DF.URACW,  JR.,  Jainulca,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VOCAL  ECHOES.' 


($1.00).  A  new  collection  of  three-part  songs  for  Fe¬ 
male  Voices.  By  W.  O.  Pkhkiss.  New  and  fine  music; 
112  octavo  pages.  Piano  accompaniment.  Valuable 
book  for  Seminaries  and  Keinath  Colleges.  Music  by 
Smart,  Hatton,  Cherubini,  Glover  and  others. 


JParltei-’s  Clittroli  CompoMi (ions.  ($2.00.) 
By  J.  C.  D.  PARKER.  Of  the  best  quality.  For  Quar¬ 
tet  or  Chorus  Choirs. 


Tim  \nu  Anai-iii  arc  In  couatant  aud  large 
lilt  in-ff  V|H/ltlS  demand,  as  they  contain 
nearly  all  the  popular  airs  of  the  day.  Rend  $1.00 
and  receive  BY  RETURN  MAIL  vocal  scores  of  "Pa¬ 
tience,”  ”  Pirates."  ”  Sorcerer,"  “  Muskeelers,”  or 
“  Infanta’s  Dolls."  Send  Sorts.  for  "  Olivette,”  "  Mas¬ 
cot,”  or  ”  Pinafore,"  Or  send  50  cm.  for  inst  eumentul 
arrangement  of  "Mascot."  ‘'Olivette,”  “UUlee  Tay¬ 
lor,”  " Patience  "  and  “Pirates." 


THE  HOLIDAY  MUSIC  BOOKS 

Of  DITSON  &  CO.,  are  standard  aud  valuable  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Every  lover  of  really  good  music 
should  possess  a  copy  of  UKAUTIPH  OP  SACRED 
SONQ  (82,)  or  Norway  Music  Album  ($2.50. 

Send  $2.00  and  receive  Tor  a  whole  year,  the  weekly 
Musical  Rkcohd,  with  350  pages  of  music  besides  all 
the  news, 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Hill  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  1238  Chestnut  St.  PUlla. 


3001 


OBt-puld 


Jlioice  Poetical  Selections  for  Autogr 
Albums,  neatly  bound;  250  spicy  St. 
Verses,  and  23  pouulur  Songs,  all  for  12 
l.  PATTEN  &W  «’ -  r 


ADE,  49  Barclay  St.,  h 


We  will  soml  The  Clover  /  .  of,  an  H-pnge,  LS-columu 
farmers'  paper,  full  of  valuably  information  on  the 
culture  and  liar  verting  of  CLOVER  for  SEED. 
Sav,  when  you  wri to,  where  you  saw  this  notice. 
Address  lUnlsell  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Lnd. 


his  estate  at  Avondale,  County  Wicklow,  were 
sown  by  enthusiastic  volunteer  help.  There 
were  (100  carts  engaged  in  carting  the  manure 
and  183  plows  in  operation.  The  men  were 
decorated  with  green  ribbons  and  the  horses 
with  green  boughs.  Towards  the  close  a  dung 
cart  was  paraded,  from  which  rose  the  effigy 
of  “The  Last  Landlord,”  through  which  was 
driven  a  large  four-pronged  fork,  amid  great 
enthusiasm, 


separate  catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  Is  wanted. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

Syracuse,  N  Y 


MUSIC  BOOKS 
UOlt  THIS  HOLIDAYS. 

Cluster  of  Song. 

A  new  collection  of  the  choicest  songs  of  the  day, 
both  standard  and  popular,  by  the  best  authors.  With 
plauo  accompaniment.  Board  Covers.  M2  ;  Cloth, 
*2.50.  A  very  handsome  holiday  edition  In  cloth, 
gilt,  *3.25. 

Sunday  Readings. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Music  (not  hymns;  arranged  in  an 
attractive,  tasteful  manner,  as  solos  for  the  piano¬ 
forte,  by  Albert  W.  Berg,  from  tile  best  ancient  and 
modern  masters.  Novel  in  design  and  useful  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  contents.  Price,  In  boards,  *  1 .30  ;  cloth 
•5*2.00. 

Little  Lays  for  Lads  X  Lasses. 

An  unique  an  d  charming  collection  of  lovely  songs 
for  children.  The  Words  aud  Music,  are  all  original, 
and  the  entire  contents  simple,  retluedand  child  like. 
By  Wade  Whipple.  Boards  75  cents ;  cloth.  St  I , 

Copies  of  any  of  the  above  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Published  by  WW.  A  POND  &r  CO.,  25  Union 
Square,  Now  York  City. 


NOW  READY,  OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 

PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS,  including  VEGETABLE,  FIELD,  FLOWER  AND 

Tree  Seeds.  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

J.  M,  THORBURN  &  CO., 

1 5  John  Street,  New  York. 


Cheap,  Durable  and  Effect¬ 
ive  ,  Hheda  12  to  14  bushels 
per  hour.  It  ts  the  best 
corn  ^heller  made,  and  I 
warrant  them  for  five  years. 
Price  $5,  or.  handsomely 
Uiokel-pluted,  4t«, 
AGENT*  WANTED. 
If  there  Is  no  agent  in  your 
vicinity.  I  will  send  Shelter 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  circular. 
CURTIS  COUGARl) 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Mention  Kura!  New-  Yorker 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWAJEtDED 
*5~>,  the  Author.  A  new  and  great 
M  Ik  A  Medical  Work,  warranted  the 

best  and  cheapest,  indispensable 
to  every  man,  entitled  **  The  Scl- 
t7  JSSli  ence  of  Life,  or  Self-PTeserva 
«3f  tionjV  bound  in  finest  French 
J  muslin,  embossed,  full  gill.  3uu 
PP-.  contains  beautiful  steel  en- 
graving*.  125  prescriptions,  price 
^LMXHSsrruJ  only  $1.25.  sent  by  mail;  [Hub 
t rated  sample,  8  cents :  send  now. 
VKTnm  TUVCPT  r  Address  Peabody  Medical  lnsti- 
IJlUW  1 U I  DiiLl  *  tute or  Dr.  W.  H.  PAKK.KK. 

4  UiiUluch  sit..  Hoad. 


A  A  "F*  A  S%«%I|  Bronchitis,  AtiDnun, 

jA  Kv  It  U  and  Dcsltirss  n.rctl  at 
H  ■  £JL  I  [M  t/i.t  irhome  Great  improve- 

"  ■  ■  ■■■■»■  ■nu-nts  made  in  past  three 
years,  aud  wonderful  cures  after  others  failed.  Bad 
cases  wanted.  HOME  TREATMENT  sent 
on  i riot  Send  for  circulars.  Advice  1’IIEK. 

J.  PRICE  MILLER,  M.  P„  915  Arch  Si  ,  PhiUUu..  Pa. 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hambletonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 


Largest  Herd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  In  America. 


E 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

CCkIT  I  IVtmtine  on  lim>rovtul  merhodM.  Tables. 


★ 


A-ASKA-FOR-k 


Wells,  Kicluirdsdn  A 

PERFECTED  QU  I  I  t IV  V/ULUK 

It  Gives  Butter  the  (jilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  Thu  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  U»  us  a. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  any  IT  IS  PEltFEGT.  Used  by  all  the  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  lutels 


Thousands  of  Dairymen  Bay  IT  IS  I’Elt  h’ECT.  Used  by  all  the  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  intelv 
national  Diploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  your  drugglstor  merchant  fortt;  nr  write  to  ask  what  It  m.whnt 
It  costs,  who  useslt,  where  toget  It.  WELLS.  RICIIARDSOV  L  CO.,  Proprletons  Kurilnih«»,  VW 


SMALL.  FRUITS. 

Plants  of  all  kinds.  Manchester  Strawber¬ 
ry,  Satiiiega.ii  and  Outlibert  Raspber¬ 
ries  specialties,  llhistratod  Catalogues  free 

J.  T.  LOVETT.  Little  Silvkr,  N.  J. 

Wethersfield  Large  Red  Onion  Seed, 

Early  Red  Globe  Onion  Seed, 

Southport  Red  Globe  Onion  Seed, 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Seed, 
White  Globe  Onion  Seed, 
CABBAGE  SEED , 

BEET  SEED , 

TURNIP  SEED, 

SEED  CORN, 
SEED  PEAS,  BEANS,  &c. 

Send  for  my  Catalogue,  Just  published,  free  to  alL 
CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES  of  all  the  best  new 
varieties.  Northern  grown  and  selected.  Address 

S.  D.  HAWLEY,  Seedsman, 

4W2  and  49$  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  C07 

AA  i.l  mail  FUME  tlioir  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1S83,  containing  a 
full  descriptive  Price -List  of 
Flower,  Field  and  Garden 


implement, s  and  IHarhitierg. 


The  Improved 

NEW  YORE  SEED  DRILL 


In  vented  and  patented  by 

E.  (1.  MATTHEWS. 

Price  S12,  Boxed. 

With  patent  Combination  Metal 
Dial  that  will  not  cor¬ 
rode.  or  rust. 

It  Stands  without  an  Equal 
in  the  Market. 


SEND  FOR  FULL  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  CIRCULAR. 


THE  'CORPORATION,  lligRamimrConnluTs.  A. 


EDS  WA  l  K  E  B  ■  ■  TITFbest 


Bulbs,  Ornamental  Grasses, 

^  ,1  _ _  /1l _ i>.  i _ 


179-183  East  Main  St.  200-206  Randolph  St 


CTms— --  nil  II  W  arranted  for  5  Venrs,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 

|6ii  ’  money  refunded.  Thoboat,  most  Efficient,  and  most 

iflWiiBi  '  IL  Durable  \A  as;  er  in  the  world.  It  has  no  rival,  and  is 

1 1111  WmmmmKRMHm  th“  ®nly  maclmie  that  win  «•</.,*  perfectly  dean  without 

HBffllllllljlIi  1  mnitlllllllllllMIiili;  lllllWaW  rumor ,  It  can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from 

lliHilii  ''i  l!  ll|Ull  J°  anothi-r  tn  a  moment.  Is  so  simple  and  easy 

Li!lllillBPie»AMMwMi  Wmlmlllik  ^  to  operate  Uint  the  most  delicate  lady  or  child  10  years 

NMllllllilllllllllllI  lllilll:lllllllli(llli.7.lJ/i/(///»//fHMWfffiBCMM^^r?7>/a->)^  P}1’ ®u,n  '1°  Ghc  work.  It  m  made  of  Galvanize  1  Iron,  and 

iyWashtT  in  tins  world  that  has  the  i.ubber 

AGENTS  WANTED  SSSSa  SS,  SS 

froe.  Refer  to  oditor  of  this  paper.  Address  EIUE  \V  ASHEIt  CO.,  Erie,  I»a.  P 


WAS 

Air . .  _  . 


SEEDS 


50000  Pkw, 1 


Q^\Re)ial)le  A:<aj8 

MKi^WaiTan  t-S® 
Lj-lLT  eel.  Try  them.  ** 
I  Will  undersell  any 
U'irni.  I  will  nor  be  (KkLten.f 
I  1  have  the  largest  and  hesifi 
*  Stork  (LI  1(1  i  iiKltmi.d'g  ti  >  li 


eim raving.  Evory  om:*  picture,  desert bml.  & 
prired,  iHAjiy  Pkts,  as  low  postoge  paid, 
f  henp  ;is  dirt  by  the  oz.  r.b.  d-r.  My  beautiful 
free  untile  A.  t-a; alugrue  is  worth  many  dollars 
it.  II. shiumvay,  Rockford  III. 


FOR  ANA  ONE  OF  THE  pft 
Choice  OoJIccTitniH  of  Hosivs,  [ 
Sbi’iib«T  tircon  house  F|aut»)  v  y 
Fruit.  bruyo  Vinesy  Small 

Fruit*,  Seed*,  For  example;  12 


RI&HT  SPEEDY 


i  i  i  i  i  I 


PigceiLaaeauja 


OATS 


S  Is  2o  lviapberrie^  8  1;  40  S’vvvet  Cue-lliutrt,  81; 
100  Hardy  CnbdpiL  8 1 ;  25  packet i»  oboico  l  lowcr 
Seeds,  81 .  Hundred*  ot  other*  CI1FA1S  and  mn7iy 

NEW  AND  RARE!  K8T  collection  of  D I M  E 

Flants.  AH  mailed  posiagr  vnHt,  an <X  snf  '*  arrienl  qua-n 
antee-'l.  ACatnlosrnc  of  nfiout  KN)  imges  FREE. 

28tll  Yen r.  1  H  li-ntnhnuHM.  400  Arre% 

The  STORKS  A  HARRISON  00.,  PatiiMville,  Lake  Co., Ohio 

A  “PA  RUSSIAN  WHITE 

E  S  IB  Rest  in  cult i Ml! ion.  hii  ini. 

I  ■  alt  ■  per  acre,  llardy,  prolific, 

1  3  jW  B  r  Id-proof.  1  111.,  postpaid, 

*  •,  ■  Stic.  ;  3  I hs.,  postpaid.  *1 .00  ; 

X  bu.  by  freight  or  express,  not  prepaid,  *1.25; 
1  ou.,  not  prepaid,  $2 IX).  New  nags  95c.  each,  extra. 
Ask  year  merchant  for  circular.  Address, 

_ D^M.  FERRY  &,  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

xsfS,  for  30  cts. 1 

fes  Fence  Treilll.Hr.  which  tells  limv  to 

make  n  self  suprottTixn  rasru,  a  t.itrT 
-  -  OATH,  4  PODLTltT  Y\RP  FKMOB  WITHOUT 

.  "  m  .-.  posts,  a  three-board  fence  and  how 

to  start  a  locust  plantation.  Also  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  nrenilums;  A.  Out*  dozen  Japan  paper  hand- 
Kcrenlers.  B.  Ktuidnll’s  Homo  Book.,  till  pa^»*8  Ulus- 
trail'd-  O.  Tho  Succor’s  visit  to  Mummuth  Cave  64 
pact’s,  p.  Oue  packuvcp  fach  of  I’unzy,  Double  pink, 
Blotched  Petunia,  and  VcibeilA.  K.  One  package 
each  of  Sugar  Trough  Qourtl.  Pr!»o  Read  Lettuce, 
Acme  Tomato  and  Wltmlngstadt  cabbage.  OourdB 


FOR  30  Cts.  1 


Feed  your  Stoolt 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  .Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  OO.,  Limited 
PlULA.OKl.rMA  Pa. 

Hand  Bone  and  Shell  Mills. 

Frank  Wilson's  Put.  will  grind  a 
peck  in  1U  minutes.  Price  $5.  Ill, 
Circulars  ami  testimonials  ou  ap¬ 
plication.  Address 
WILSON  BROS,  Sole  Manuf's 
Easton.  Pa. 


?'!3  ft* 


"  CHEAPEST  &  BEST  MILL 
FOR  FARM  ERS  &STOCK RAISERS 

SOLD  UNDtH  AfULLCUARRANTEE 
TO  GIVE  I.NIIRE  SATISFACTION 
OR  MONET  REFUNDED. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 

CH  A*  KAESTN  ER  s  C9  63  S'?  CAHAL  ST 

CHICAGO,  I  US  U  S  A 


Veteran  Corn  Sheller 


From  the  personal  columns  of  a  New  York 
paper,  we  learn  that  a  great  many  women 
are  traveling  around  lecturing  this  season. 
We  know  a  woman  who  lectures  without 
traveling  arouiul.  W e  had  the  sad  pleasure 
of  listening  to  one  of  her  strongest  efforts  a 
few  nights  ago.  on  our  return  (1  p.  m.)  from 
the  theatre. — Texas  Siftings. 

•‘What  did  you  do  with  that  letter  that 
was  on  my  table  ?”  asked  Gus  De  Smith  of 
the  colored  boy  who  deans  up  his  room.  “  I 
tuck  it  to  the  post  office  sab,  and  put  it  in  de 
hole.  ”  4  4  What  did  you  do  that  for  i  Did  you 
not  see  there  was  no  address  on  the  envelope  ?” 
44 1  saw  dar  was  no  writin’t  on  do  ‘velop,  but 
I  lowed  yer  did  dat  av  on  purposs,  so  I 
couldn’t  tell  who  yer  was  a  writin  to  I’se  an 
edicated  negro,  l  is’ 

The  saving  clause:  A  merchant  once  sent 
his  collector  to  call  on  a  debtor  for  some  mon¬ 
ey.  When  the  collector  returned  the  merchant 
inquired  if  he  had  the  money.  “  No,  ’  replied 
the  youth;  44  but  be  told  me  if  I’d  come  in  to¬ 
morrow  he’d  pay  me.”  44  Did  he  say  anything 
else  :  ”  asked  the  merchant.  44  W-a-a-a-1,  yes,” 
said  the  collector,  nonchalently ;  “  he  said 
something  about  'in  his  mind’s  eye,’  bnt  he 
wasn’t  speaking  to  me.” 


UUiic, 


FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

Just  the  thing  for  Mill,  Farm  and  Plan¬ 
tation. 

Power  anti  Hand  Corn  Shellers  01  all  size* 
and  to  suit  all  wants. 

HORSE  POWERS,  JACKS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  prices.  Ad. 

lresa  SANDWICH  MASUF’tJ  CO., 

Samlwlrh.  Illinois. 


BEFORE  ordering  else¬ 
where  scud  your  address 
on  poh tailor  our  ( lutalogue. 

It  niKiK  nothing,  out 
will  wive  money. 

BENSON.  MAUDE  A  CO.. 
PaiLADEhruiA,  Pa. 


Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle :  Mr.  R.  C.  Moore, 
of  Messrs.  Vernam&  Co.  34  New  Street,  New 
York,  was  almost  instantly  relieved  by  St. 
Jacobs  Oil  of  severe  pain  following  an  attack 
of  pleurisy.  The  remedy  acted  like  magic.— 
Adv. 


THE  RIVALS. 

Nothing  great  is  lightly  won.”— London  Sporting  News. 


Sewing'Machine 

SIMPLEST. LATEST  IMPROVED. 

MOSTDURA^E 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Mowers,  Reapers  and  Self-Binders. 

THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 

IN  ALE  THE 

Grain-Growing 

COUNTRIES 

of  The  World ! 

A  ml  Always  with  the  Same 

Satisfactory  Result. 


AND  MAKE  HOME 
ElS  ii.'  HAPPY- 


SUPERIOR 

IN  POINT  OF 

Manufacture  &  Finish, 

DURABILITY 


Address 

&  EMERSON,  Nurserymen. 

Bloomington,  III. 


'or  Spring  Plantlm 
PHCEENIX  BK( 


The  only  mill  that  Is  a 
complete  success  In  grind¬ 
ing  corn  aud  cob  together. 
We  defy  competition  on  this 
kind  or  grinding.  It  also 
grlud*  sheUeri  com  ana  all 
other  kinds  of  grain,  coarse 
or  One,  n--.  desired.  Capac¬ 
ity  ten  to  twenty  bushels 
ver  hour.  Self  sharpening 
plate*,  and  warranted  In 
every  rrwpeCL  Address 
THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
Springfield.  Ohio. 


Efficiency 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.’S  Reapers 
made.  They  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and  Hilly  l.ai 
and  Crop,  the  Beat  Machines  in  use. 


Patent  spark-arresting  Farm  am!  Dairy  Engines  ol 
all  sizes,  from  8  to  12  horse-power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  lie  the  Bust  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  81AU  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  ”  which  will  give  yon 
full  Information  and  prices  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SON, 

Box  841  Corning,  N.  Y. 


My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  most  popular  sorts  of 


AND 

Flower  Seeds. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season 
and  nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


BADGER  STATE 


Received  the  only  honorable  mention  granted  to  any 
Butter  Color  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair  of  1879. 
If  not  for  sale  by  your  dealer,  send  for  circular,  &c.  to 
the  manufacturer,  E.  SHELDON,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 


fllCHMONU,  NO 

Manufacturer*  i 

11IILL  3TOND3 

and 

A  touring  Mill  Maohinarv. 

We  manufacture _ 

he  best  French  Bnhr  j 

CORK  AHO  FEED  MIUS  »  *%|f1§|gg 

In  the  country.  Bend  IM  V. 

for  description  and  Jl|ljMi|lll 

Slate  you  saw  this 
lo  Rural  N.-Y.  -- 


209  Percheron  Horses 

M|  Arrived  in  New  York  Aug.  25th. 

And  under  Custom.  vslnstio* 

Were  Bonded  for 

$350,000.00. 


FOR  THE 

garden  and  farm 

i|  A  great  variety  of 

Ss||j[Secds  an(*  Implements. 

Sfc,"4J*nEJ  o  /r~  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  Sc  CO., 

IK!)  -  nil  191  Wat -r  mt. 

.  Box  376.  New  York 


Mill  Manufactory. 

Established  185L 
GUtlST  MILLS 
OP  FRENCH  BUHR  STONE, 
Portable  Mills  for  Farm 
ers.  Saw  Mills,  etc.;  16 
zes;  over  3,000  In  use. 

Price  from  $80  up.  Com¬ 
plete  Mill  and  Sheller, $95. 
A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
n  order.  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  suitable  power. 
Complete  Flouring  and 


It  Is  manifest  Unit  from  GOOD  SKLDS 
ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtuiiu  d. 

The  character  cl  LANDKKTHS’  SEEDS 
has  been  substantiated  ho/ond  all  question. 

>  They  arc  the  STANDARD  for  Quality. 

llY  Over  lo(H)  acres  iu  Garden  Seed  Crops 

under  our  own  cultivation. 

Storekeeper  for  them  in  original 
ref.  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 


P  Whrietale trade  prtcwfo  d eaten  on  appaeauox 

F«und*dt784»  DAVID  LANDRUYM  *  SGHNS.iM  ud  23  5.8Uih  St, Philadelphia* 


These  horses  were  imported  by 


■  corn  Mills. 

NORDYKE  &  51  ARM  ON  CO.,  IudlauapoHs,  Ind. 


YYAYNE,  DUPAGE  CO.,  ILL., 

upon  whose  tarm  can  now  be  seen 
One-Fifth  of  All  Imported  French 
Homs  Now  Living  In  America. 

During  the  past  17  months  360  ST  AI.T.10NS  AND 
MARES  have  been  imported  from  France  to  this  es¬ 
tablishment,  being  MORE  than  the  Combined  impor¬ 
tations  of  all  other  importers  of  Draft  Horses  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  for  any  one  year. 

100  Page  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.  Con¬ 
tains  over  40  illustrations  and  the  history  of  th* 
Parcharon  race  o«wr  uaiaiogue  “  N. 


PRACTICAL 


Thirty  years’  experience  as 


Seedsmen  of  which  we  wish  to  tell  the  Public 


We  have  advantages  as 

H El.  _ _  _  _  _ _ _  m 

the  best  kinds  lor  Fruit,  Flower,  or  Vegetable  crops  (whetlierfor  Private  or  C 
test  i Tie  quality  of  all  Seed*  and  Plant*.  Our  Greenhouse*  and  Frame*  n 
Jersev  Citv.  are  the  largest  In  America,  covcru  g  upwards  olfour  acre*  solid  in 


ira^e  of  seventy  ineo  throughout  the  year.  .j  1  MBhESSP 

HENDERSON  &  Co.l  kl.l  £ 


We  tend  our  Illustrated  Cata. 
Jogue  uf  Everything  for  the  Gar. 


35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York, 


den  first  on  application. 


>\it£ 


NEW  YORK,  JAN.  28,  1 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


farm  (Topics. 


BONANZA  SERIES.— No.  2. 


Breaking. 

The  prairie  country  in  the  West,  free  from 
roots,  vines,  or  other  obstructions  in  the  soil, 
where  the  virgin  sod  can  be  turned  from  the 
mold-board  like  a  roll  of  ribbon  as  long  as 
fancy  or  the  limits  of  ownership  may  choose 


upon  the  Western  prairies,  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  much  more  fertile  ? 

During  a  visit  of  the  writer  in  Massachusetts 
last  Spring,  he  commenced  telling  an  old, 
wealthy  farmer  something  about  breaking. 
He  eagerly  inquired  what  we  meant  by  the 
term.  The  natural  surface,  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  New  York,  eastward,  throughout  the 
New  England  States,  and  to  a  large  extent  in 
Ohio,  is  of  so  brittle  a  cast  that  an  ordinary 
plow  is  all-sufficient,  and  meets  with  no  other 
resistance  in  stirrir  g  the  soil  than  the  stones 


ordinary  stirring  plow  in  prairie  sod  could 
not  endure  the  strain  of  moving  it,  even  if 
one  could  fiud  a  team  of  sufficient  strength  to 
do  so,  or  get  men  enough  on  and  around  the 
plow  to  keep  it  in  the  ground.  The  plows  that 
are  constructed  for  this  special  work  are 
termed  “breakers,”  or  “breaking  plows,” 
and  the  process  itself  is  termed  “breaking.” 

In  the  first  number  of  the  “  Bonanza  Series” 
(so-called)  we  presented  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Oliver  Dairy mple,  “  The  Bo¬ 
nanza  Farmer”  of  Dakota,  who  raised  be- 


tion  (Fig.  25)  three  horses  abreast  are  used, 
with  a  thin,  steel,  circular  coulter,  commonly 
called  a  “rolling  coulter,”  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  old-fashioned  stationary  coulter, 
beveled  and  sharpened  for  a  few  inches  above 
the  point  of  the  plow  to  which  it  was  at¬ 
tached. 

A  furrow  is  broken  sixteen  inches  wide  and 
three  inches  thick,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  com¬ 
pletely  reversed,  or  turned  over;  the  coulter 
and  plow- share  need  to  be  sharpened  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  the  keeping  of  them  in  good  order  con- 


BONANZA  FARMING — BREAKING.  (Drawn  from  a  Photograph.)  Fig.  25. 


to  make  it,  is  something  of  which  many  a 
wiseacre  in  agriculture,  where  stones,  stumps, 
red- roots,  etc.,  abound,  have  little  or  no  con¬ 
ception;  and  yet,  in  localities  of  the  latter 
description,  patient  labor  overcame  all  these 
obstacles,  and  the  rocky,  sandy,  stubborn  soil 
has  been  mellowed  and  enriched  by  fertilizing, 
until  its  yield  bus  given  an  economic  support 
to  the  tiller,  and  provided  a  steady  accumula¬ 
tion  for  the  savings  bank.  This  being  true, 
who  shall  estimate  the  proportionate  increased 
profit  of  farming,  with  the  same  skill  and  care, 


found  upon  most  of  the  open  spaces,  or  the 
roots  and  stumps  of  the  clearings;  v  bile  upon 
the  Western  prairies,  free  from  all  these  im¬ 
pediments.  the  immense,  luxuriaut  and  spon¬ 
taneous  growth  of  nutritious  grasses  produces 
such  a  mass  of  rootlets  that  they  will  hold  a 
large  surface  of  sod  together,  even  when  sus¬ 
pended  in  mid-air;  and  to  “break  "  or  plow 
this  sod,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  it,  not  only 
at  the  width  of  the  furrow  you  des  re  to  turn, 
but  underneath  the  sod  at  any  desired  thick¬ 
ness  or  depth  it  is  designed  to  turn  over.  An 


tween  27,000  and  80,000  acres  of  wheat  in  1881, 
and  in  reviewing  his  methods  of  farming,  we 
shall,  as  promised,  devote  this  article  to 
“breaking” — the  first  process  upon  the  land 
in  opening  a  farm.  The  “Alton,”  “  C'ass- 
Cheney,”  and  “  Grandin”  Farms,  as  we  ex¬ 
plained  them,  and  located  them,  in  our  last, 
are  in  a  section  of  country  (the  Red  River 
Valley  of  the  North)  where  the  richness  and 
fertility  of  the  soil  produce  a  heavy  growth  of 
grasses  and  a  correspondinglythiek,  tenacious 
sod.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 


tributes  matei’ially  to  the  ease  and  efficiency 
of  the  work.  In  the  sub-division  of  the  work 
about  25  teams  and  plows  are  assigned  to  a 
gang  in  “breaking,”  each  gang  being  in 
charge  of  a  “Gang  Foreman,”  who  stays  with 
the  stock  and  field  work  continually  and  is 
subordinate  to  the  “Division  Foreman.”  (Fur¬ 
ther  details  of  the  division  and  official  manip¬ 
ulation,  the  feeding  and  lodging  of  the  men, 
etc.,  we  will  give  in  the  last  number  of  the 
series.) 

Each  gang  of  teams  come  to  the  work  at 


S4 


early  dawn  and  commence  their  duties  for  the 
day  almost  with  the  precision  of  military 
discipline,  and  are  expected  to  travel  about 
sixteen  miles  for  a  day’s  work.  Sixteen  miles 
of  sod,  sixteen  inches  wide,  furnish  a  mathe¬ 
matical  problem  l'or  some  of  our  youthful 
readers,  to  determine  the  area  of  a  day’s 
breaking  with  a  single  plow.  Mules  are  prin¬ 
cipally  used  instead  of  horses,  ns  they  are 
considered  more  hardy  and  more  easily  kept. 
The  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  work;  that  is,  from  about 
May  20,  at  which  time  breaking  usually  com¬ 
mences,  until  about  July  1,  when  the  seu- 
son  for  breaking  closes,  are  $20  per  month 
“  and  found that  is,  iu  addition  to  board  and 
lodging.  By  cutting  the  sod  only  three  inches 
thick,  the  roots  of  the  grasses,  under  the  action 
of  heat  and  moisture,  rapidly  decay  and  dis¬ 
integrate.  The  estimated  gost  of  breaking  is 
$2.75  per  acre,  which,  of  course,  would  include 
a  proportionate  outlay  for  implements,  la¬ 
bor,  supplies,  etc.;  but,  as  the  ground  once 
broken  is  ready  for  continued  cultivation,  it 
is  universally  regarded  as  having  added  at 
least  its  cost  to  the  permanent  value  of  the 
real  estate.  The  “  broken  ”  land  is  then,  with 
propriety,  termed  a  farm. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  told  us  that  he  used  the 
Deere  plows,  manu  'actured  at  Moline,  Illi¬ 
nois,  exclusively,  upon  the  several  fauns,  and 
was  using  now  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
Deere  Gang  plows  iu  croaking.  This  feature 
we  can  better  illustrate  than  describe  without 
illustrations,  and  will  endeavor  to  do  so  later 
on. 


FAVORABLE  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
ENSILAGE. 


You  ask  mo  what  I  know  about  ensilage.  I 
answer  very  little,  as  I  oonside  the  system  in 
its  infancy  as  yet.  The  only  thing  I  can  door 
say  is  to  give  my  short  experience  with  it. 

After  reading  Professor  Brown’s  book  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  M.  Goifart,  I  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  matter  was  worth 
looking  into.  1  at  once  commenced  gathering 
together  the  different  articles  written  on  the 
subject,  such  as  tho  e  on  how  to  build  silos; 
where  to  build;  what  corn  to  plant  for  ensi¬ 
lage  ;  extraordinary  yields  to  the  acre ;  making 
milk  for  one  cent  a  quart;  makiug  butter  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  usually  follow  new  discoveries. 
But  m  all  that  was  said  and  written  about 
stone  masonry,  concrete  walls,  the  methods  of 
building,  cost  of  silos,  etc.,  etc.,  all  agreed 
that  the  great  requirement  for  preservation 
was  continuous  pressure.  Then,  I  reasoned, 
that  being  the  case,  what  difference  can  it 
make  whether  the  endlage  is  encased  iu  an  ex¬ 
pensive  stone  and  concrete  silo  or  in  a  dry- 
goods  box  set  in  the  ground,  allowing  constant 
pressure  to  be  the  main  element  ?  1  went  still 
furthex'.  I  said,  if  a  silo  of  1UU  tons’  capacity 
(for  example)  costs  $4DU  to  $600,  the  system  is 
useless  to  the  majority  of  farmers,  as  not  one  in 
ten  could  spare  tho  means  to  build  such  struc¬ 
tures,  buy  cutting  machines  and  other  things 
needed  to  make  a  beginning,  and  those  that 
could  spare  the  means  would  not  go  to  that 
expense  to  try  experiments. 

At  last  1  decided  to  build  a  wooden  silo  on  a 
small  scale  and  if  it  proved  a  success,  then 
the  theory  would  be  correct:  if  a  failure, 
it  would  be  a  cheap  way  tosettl )  the  question. 

I  set  to  work  and  excavated  a  pit  (covered  by 
a  tight  shed)  24  feet  long,  12  feet  deep  and  12 
feet  wide;  then  built  a  box  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions  by  setting  four  chest  nut  posts  ou  each 
side  and  two  at  each  end  and  lined  up  with 
two-inch  dressed  spruce  planks,  with  two 
inches  of  sand  and  cement  on  the  bottom,  and 
my  silo  was  complete.  Thh  first  week  in 
September,  IfriO,  1  filled  it  with  .coin  planted 
the  last  week  in  J uue.  I  then  covered  it  with 
a  very  light  layer  of  rye  straw,  put  on  plank 
and  boards  sufficient  to  keep  the  weight  in 
place  and  then  weight  d  with  stone  at  the 
rate  (jy  estimate)  of  oue  ton  of  stoue  to  ten 
of  ensilage.  On  the  lUth  of  January  1881  I 
opened  the  silo  and  found  the  contents  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  preservation.  My  stock, 
some  22  head,  ate  it  with  avidity  from  the 
first  feed  to  the  last  basket,  which  was  fed  out 
in  early  May.  I  pursued  the  same  course  in 
1881  and  with  the  same  results.  The  silo  is 
now  open  and  about  one-quarter  emptied.  I 
uncover  a  section — say  one-eighth — and  leave 
it  open  till  cleaned  out  to  the  bottom;  then 
uncover  another,  and  so  on  to  the  la«t.  There 
is  no  unpleasant  odor  or  sour  smell  arising 
from  it,  such  as  is  often  o<  served- where  stone 
silos  are  used.  There  is  no  drain  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  nor  is  any  needed,  as  the  feed  comes  out 
alike  from  top  to  bottom;  from  the  first  feed 
to  this  time  there  have  not  been  two  bush 
els  of  ensilage  wasted.  The  milch  cows  are 
fed  one  bushel  each  day  at  noon  with  steamed 
corn  fodder  nights  and  mornings.  The  fatten¬ 
ing  and  growing  stock  are  fed  twice  or  three 
times  a  day,  as  happens  to  be  convenient. 
They  ai’e  all  doing  remarkably  well  and  I  am 
getting  milk  and  butter  of  a  quality  equal  to 
that  from  grass-fed  stock.  My  cows  always 
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increase  in  their  flow  of  milk  as  soon  as  I  be 
gin  to  feed  from  the  silo. 

My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  I 
would  pi  efer  a  wooden  to  a  stone  silo,  even  at 
the  same  cost,  as  I  have  noticed  in  most  stone 
silos  there  is  more  or  less  water  or  liquor  ou 
the  bottom.  My  theory  is  that  heavy  mason¬ 
ry'  walls,  etc.,  collect  and  hold  a  large  amount 
of  dampness  which  is  injurious  to  the  fodder 
and  helps  to  furnish  material  for  that  acidu¬ 
lated  odor  so  often  found  arising  from  the  pit 
or  silo.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  system 
that  I  shall  build  another  silo  of  the  same 
kind  the  coming  season,  and  continue  to  use 
the  fodder  to  such  time  as  I  become  convinced 
that  I  am  in  error.  Others  must  draw  their 
own  conclusions  and  judge  for  themselves. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  W.  D.  Warren. 
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DRAFT  OF  PLOWS. 


PROFESSOR  R.  0.  CARPENTER. 


What  is  Needed. 

Although  a  great  many  experiments  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  draft  of  plows  have  been  made, 
little  or  nothing  has  been  determined  in  regard 
to  the  general  laws  which  govern  this  draft. 
Two  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  have  ex¬ 
isted,  one  of  which  .  has  been  a  previous  want 
of  study  of  the  plow,  by  the  experimenter, 
giving  us  as  a  result  experiments  disconnected 
and  imperfect.  The  other  reason  has  appa¬ 
rently  arisen  from  a  disbelief  in  any  general 
law  of  draft,  and  as  a  result  tho  experi¬ 
ments  have  taken  the  form  of  mere  trials  of 
different  plows.  The  only  plow  trials  of 
which  1  have  any  knowledge,  to  be  considered 
as  of  special  value,  are  those  by  Morton  and 
Passey  in  England,  a  nd  by  the  New  York  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  in  this  country.  These 
trials,  though  often  omitting  important,  data, 
are  made  with  an  intelligent  end  in  view,  and 
are  of  great  value.  1  f  other  trials  possessing 
value  have  been  made,  the  results  of  them 
have  not  fallen  under  my  notice. 

The  existence  of  general  laws  of  d  ra  ft  has 
often  been  questioned  by  experimenters,  be¬ 
cause  the  variation  caused  by  different  depths 
of  furrow,  different  widths  of  furrow,  differ¬ 
ent  soils  and  apparently  trifling  irregularities 
have  been  very  great-  so  great  that  the  exper¬ 
imenters  have  argued  the  existence  of  general 
laws  impossible.  Tbat,  variations  constitute 
no  argument  against  the  existence  of  general 
laws  is  shown  by  the  laws  governing  the 
strength  of  materials.  All  know  that  great 
variation  exists  in  this  case,  and  yet  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  if  the  kind  of  material, 
its  size  and  its  condition  be  known,  an  engineer 
can  tell  its  strength  within  a  few  per  cent. ;  so 
in  regard  to  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes, 
and  nearly  every  engineering  question  of 
practical  importance. 

Admitting  the  probable  existence  of  general 
laws  of  draft,  we  will  next  consider  the  steps 
necessary  to  find  them.  These  la  ws  at  first  will 
be  very  general  in  their  nature,  and  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  considered  as  practical  rules:  it  is  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  they  may  be  made  to  an¬ 
swer  such  questions  as  “  What  is  the  increase 
of  draft  with  increase  of  depth  or  width?” 
Debarring  theoretical  considerations,  which 
are  valuable  only  as  they  agree  with  experi¬ 
ments,  the  first  step  necessary  to  determine 
general  laws  is  a  series  of  careful  experiments, 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  draft  of  plows — with 
increased  depth  or  width  of  furrow,  on  differ¬ 
ent  soils,  friction  from  its  own  weight,,  work 
ol’  cutting  and  turning  furrow  slice,  etc.  The 
second  step  should  be  the  comparison  of  these 
results  and  their  combination  into  a  general 
law  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  give  each  experi¬ 
ment  its  proper  weight.  This  second  step  re- 
quirt's  tho  application  of  the  Theory  of  Proba¬ 
bilities  and  the  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

Nearly  every  experiment  contains  one  or 
more  abnormal  results,  which  are  caused  by 
accidental  circumstances  beyond  control.  The 
method  used  in  reducing  these  observations 
must  bo  one  that  will  eliminate  such  results, 
or  at  least  give  them  their  proper  weight.  It 
is  farther  to  be  uotieed  that  laws  deduced 
from  experiment  arc  to  be  relied  on  only  as 
far  as  they  have  been  thoroughly  tested.  It 
will  uot  do  to  assume  them  true  for  limits  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  those  of  the  experiment. 

What  is  Found 

A  few  years  ago  I  made  careful  comparison 
of  all  experiments  in  regard  to  the  draft  of 
plows,  that  I  could  find,  to  determine  if  possi¬ 
ble  general  laws  of  draft.  This  research  was 
far  from  satisfactory;  there  was  found,  how¬ 
ever,  a  certain  agreement  of  increased  draft 
with  a  function  of  increased  depth, tbat,  to  say 
the  least,  is  worthy  attention.  From  these 
experiments  this  seems  the  probable  law: 

“  that  the  draft  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  square,  root  of  the  depth," 

When  I  first  noticed  this  agreement  I  hoped 
soon  to  be  able  to  make  a  series  of  exhaustive 


experiments  which  should  determine  its  truth 
or  falsity.  Other  duties  came  in  to  occupy 
my  time,  and  I  have  now  given  up  all  idea  of 
being  able  to  test  this  law  by  experiment.  I 
am  in  hopes  that  some  experimenter  in  this 
direction  may  be  led  to  test  this  probable  law. 
The  only  reason  for  calling  this  a  “law”  is  that 
it  seems  to  agree  with  actual  trial.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  present  as  arguments  the  only  experi¬ 
ments  of  value  that  I  have  seen.  In  order  to 
show  how  closely  this  law  agrees  with  actual 
trial,  the  followingexperinientsare given,  also 
the  theoretical  draft  on  the  supposition  that 
at  the  first  depth  given  in  the  table  the  actual 
and  theoretical  drafts  are  the  same,  and  that 
the  theoretical  draft  increases  with  the  square 
root  of  the  depth.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  ground  is  plowed  unus¬ 
ually  deep,  the  law  of  increase  stated  holds 
true  only  for  moderate  depths.  Possibly  it  is 
true  that  the  ground  was  not  of  uniform  hard¬ 
ness,  the  upper  portion  having  been  softer 
than  the  part  not  usually  disturbed  by  the 
plow. 

Trial  A. — Plow-trial  of  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  (Report  of  1807,  page  641). 
For  convenience  of  reference  we  will  call  this 
Trial  A.  Experiment  made  with  Holbrook’s 
Plow  No.  65,  adjusted  to  lay  fiat  furrows. 
Soil  sandy  loam,  covered  with  12  years’  Blue 
Grass  sod. 
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By  consulting  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that 
if  we  assume  the  difference  between  the  theo¬ 
retical  and  actual  draft  to  be  0  when  the 
depth  is  inches,  we  find  the  difference  in 
no  place  exceeds  2!)  pounds.  This  small  dif¬ 
ference  may  be  largely  accidental,  for  by  con¬ 
sulting  the  same  report  further,  it  is  seen  that 
in  repeating  the  same  trial  a  larger  difference 
between  the  results  was  often  given;  thus  the 
difference  between  the  two  trials  at  a  depth 
of  2j-s  inches  was  four  pounds,  the  two  at  a 
depth  of  inches  was  12  pounds,  the  two  at 
a  depth  of  4V.V  inches  was  Iff  pounds:  between 
the  least  and  greatest  at  a  depth  of  inches 
was  29  pounds;  of  seven  inches  was  16  pounds, 
and  of  eight  inches  was  46  pounds.  From  this 
it  is  seen  that  the  aetunl  trial  gave  results 
which  differed  from  each  other  more  than  the 
average  of  these  results  differed  from  the  theo¬ 
retical  value. 

Trial  B. — Trial  made  by  Pussey,  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  nine  different  plows: — 


It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  any 
more  of  the  separate  trials  included  uuder 
trial  B,  those  already  given  being  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  remaining  ones. 

Trial  G. — Made  by  Mr.  Pussey  upon  a 
poor,  raoory  soil  with  Ferguson’s  Scotch 
plow: — 


FURROW  NINE  INCHES  WIDE. 
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In  the  above  experiment  after  reaching  a 
a  depth  of  nine  inches  the  draft  is  increased 
to  a  gront  extent,  and  for  10,  11  and  12  inches 
varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  depth.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  harder  layer  of  earth  than 
that  for  a  depth  of  nine  inches.  It  is  believed 
that  the  law  holds  true  only  for  soils  of  uni¬ 
form  hardness. 

Trial  H. — Experiment  by  Johnstone  on 
hard  clay  never  before  plowed.  New  York 
Agricultural  Report  1867,  page  589: — 

FURROW  TEN  INCHES  WIDE. 
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The  above  experiment  shows  that  under 
some  conditions  this  law  holds  true  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  one  foot. 

These  are  all  tho  trials  to  determine  the  in¬ 
crease  of  draft  w  ith  the  increase  of  depth  in 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  plow,  that  have  fallen 
under  my  notice.  The  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Report  for  1867  gives  the  result  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  trial  to  determine  the  increase  of  draft 
with  increase  of  depth  in  the  use  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  plow.  As  the  action  of  this  plow  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  ordinary  plow,  as  might 
be  expected  the  law  of  increase  appears  dif¬ 
ferent.  Though  no  conclusion  can  be  arrived 
at  from  a.  single  experiment,  the  draft  seems 
to  increase  directly  ns  the  depth. 


Apples  as  Stock  Feed. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  McCann’s  and  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  estimates  of  the  value  of  rutabagas 
carrots,  beets,  <&e.,  for  feeding  stock,  as  given 
in  a  late  Rural,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  value  of  apples.  Experiments  here  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  number  of  years,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  worth  from  two- 
thirds  to  three  quarters  as  much  as  corn.  If 
properly  fed  they  are  considered  beneficial  to 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  but  most  so  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Iu  one  case  hogs  were  fattened  on  sweet 
apples  without  any  corn  whatever. 
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In  this  case  the  disagreement  of  the  average 
with  the  general  low  is  strikingly  small  as 
compared  with  the  difference  of  draft  of  dif¬ 
ferent  plows. 


Trial  C. — Trial  mode  by  Mr.  Pussey,  of 
England,  with  Ferguson’s  swing  plow,  said 
plow  being  included  in  Trial  B:— 
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This  experiment  shows  the  abnormal  result 
of  the  draft  at  a  depth  of  six  inches,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  at  five  inches— which  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty  is  due  to  some  accident  or  error. 

Trial  D. — Made  by  Mr.  Pussey,  of  England, 
with  Ransome’s  two-wheeled  plow  (included 
in  trial  B) : — 
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Difference  in  this  case  is  great;  as  this  is  a 
single  experiment,  the  cause  of  the  difference 
is  unknown. 


Trial  E. — Included  in  trial  B.  Made  by 
Mr.  Pussey,  of  England,  with  Clark’s  swing 
plow: — 
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An  evident  error,  as  in  trial  C. 

Trial  F. — Included  in  trial  B.  Made  by  .. 


Mr.  Pussey  with  King’s  plow: — 
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South  eastern  Ohio. 
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THE  BEST  VEGETABLES. 


PETER  B.  MEAD. 


TnE  time  for  the  annual  seed  catalogue  is 
near  or  quite  at  hand.  To  many  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  hunting  up  the  novelties  and  reading 
their  glowing  descript  ions  is  not  exceeded  by 
the  reading  of  a  first  class  romance.  There  is 
a  certain  charm  about  the  modern  seed  cata¬ 
logue,  with  its  profuse  and  well  executed,  but 
sometimes  misleading,  illustrations,  printed 
on  fine  paper  and  in  the  best  style  of  the  art, 
that  is  sure  to  fix  the  attention  of  both  old 
and  young.  The  old  and  experienced  gar¬ 
dener  generally  knows  what  he  w-mts,  but 
tho  young  one  and  the  amateur  are  often  at  a 
loss,  and  ord-  r  \\  hat  they  really  do  not  want, 
and  too  much  o*'  it.  A  few  hints,  therefore, 
may  bo  of  use  to  the  inexperienced  and  those 
who  are  limited  as  to  space  and  means  for 
supplying  the  family  with  fresh  vegetables 
during  the  year. 

The  garden  produces  few  vegetables  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  equal  in  delicacy  a 
well-grown  cauliflower.  Its  praises  are  iu  the 
mouths  of  everybody,  if  not  the  thing  itself. 
But  the  caul  flower  is  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  many  utterly  fail  with  it.  There 
is,  however,  a  very  good  substitute  for  it  in 
the  Savoy  Cabbage,  which  is  easily  grown. 
The  Ulm  Savoy,  or  the  Netted-leaf 
Savoy,  served,  with  drawn  butter  like 
the  cauliflower,  has  much  the  taste  of 
that  delicious  vegetable  and  is  but  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  it;  and  the  Savoy  is  such  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it  that  I  recommend  it  for  the  small 
garden,  and  to  all,  iu  fact,  to  whom  the  cauli¬ 
flower  is  only  a  dream.  For  W inter  use  there 
is  no  cabbage  that  equals  the  American  Drum¬ 
head  Savoy. 

In  a  small  garden,  again,  it  is  wasteful  to 
plant  half  a  (Jozcn  or  more  different  kinds  of 
cabbage;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  as 
there  is  one  very  good  variety  that  will  go  on 
growing  the  whole  season.  I  refer  to  the 


Winningstadfc.  This  is  fit  to  eat  in  small 
heads  almost  as  early  as  any  variety  grown; 
and  it  has,  in  addition,  the  valuable  habit  of 
increasing  in  size  and  retaining  its  firmness 
and  tenderness  quite  io  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  is  invaluable  for  the  small  garden.  The 
Winnings tadt,  with  the  Savoys  mentioned 
above,  will  furnish  all  that  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  a  cabbage. 

Bush  beans,  too,  are  quite  overdone  in  the 
small  garden.  'What  is  the  use  of  vexing 
one’s-self  with  so  many  kinds  when  one  or 
two  will  supply  every  want?  I  have  seen 
half  a  dozen  kinds  at  least  put  in  iu  as  many 
rows,  when  one  row  at  a  time  would  have  been 
sufficient: and  there  is  much  consequent  waste 
besides  loss  of  labor  and  seed.  The  season  should 
be  covered  by  repeated  sowings  and  rot  by 
sow  ing  a  multitude  of  kinds  at  the  same  time. 
As  to  kinds,  there  are  none  better  than  the 
Black  Wax  and  the  Golden  Wax,  and  either 
one  or  both  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  a 
small  garden.  They  are  not  only  among  the 
best,  but  the  very  earliest  of  bash  beans,  and 
the  Black  Wax  especially  is  very  productive. 
The  beans  are  usually  put  too  ciose  together; 
a  space  of  three  or  four  inches  between  each  is 
much  better  than  less.  Avoid  the  common 
practice  of  drawing  earth  up  to  the  plant.  It 
is  labor  wasted  All  that  is  needed  is  to  keep 
the  ground  mellow  and  free  from  weeds. 
Everyman  claims  to  “know^  beans,”  but  a 
good  marry  do  not  know  how  to  pick  them 
and  nearly  double  the  crop. 

The  carrot  is  another  subject  which  is  over¬ 
done  in  the  family  garden,  One  kind,  and 
that  the  Early  Horn,  is  sufficient  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  It  so  happens,  too,  that  this  variety  is 
about  the  best  of  all  carrots  for  the  table,  and 
will  keep  ns  well  during  tho  Winter-  as  auy 
other.  It  is  a  very  early  kind,  and  there 
should  be  two  sowings  to  have  it  in  good  con¬ 
dition  during  the  Winter.  The  first  sowing 
should  bo  made  early  in  the  Spring.  Instead 
of  thinning-  out  in  the  usual  way,  let  the 
plants  grow  till  the  roots  are  about  the  size  of 
a  lead  pencil,  and  then  begin  to  use  them. 
When  of  this  size  and  a  little  larger  they  are 
more  tender  and  succulent  than  they  will  ever 
be  again.  The  “thinning  outs”  are  usually 
thrown  away,  but  this  is  a  wasteful  mistake. 
For  Whiter  use  sow  early  in  June,  and  in  tlris 
case  thin  out  to  three  or  four  inches  between 
the  plants  the  object  now  being  to  obtain 
firm,  well  matured  roots  that  will  keep  well 
during  the  Winter. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  carrot  will 
apply  almost  as  w  ell  to  the  beet.  Since  we 
have  one  kind  that  w  ill  answer  every  purpose, 
why  bother  with  more  in  our  little  garden? 
Either  the  Early  Bassano  or  the  Early  Egyp¬ 
tian  may  be  selected.  The  Egyptian  is  a  little 
the  earlier,  but  both  are  sweet,  tender  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  “thinning  outs,”  even  when  the 
roots  are  as  large  as  hickory  nuts,  may  be 
used  as  spinach,  for  which  they  are  a  good 
substitute.  Beets,  like  carrots,  are  always  iu 
their  best  condition  for  eating  when  young, 
and  there  should,  therefore,  bo  no  waste  in 
thinning  out  tho  early  sow  ing.  The  second 
sowing  should  be  made  in  June;  and  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  out  to  four  or  five 
inches  apart  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled, 
in  order  to  have  well  matured  roots  for  Win¬ 
ter.  The  l.o-'g  Blood  Boot,  that  is  usually 
grown  for  Winter,  requires  the  w'hole  season 
to  mature,  and  in  quality  is  inferior  to  either 
the  Egyptian  or  the  Bassano. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  many  sugges¬ 
tions  t’  at  might  bo  made  in  relation  to  econo¬ 
my  (or  waste)  in  the  small  family  garden.  The 
surface  covered  ought  to  be  made  to  yield  a 
good  deal  moi  e  than  it  generally  does,  and 
with  less  labor  and  expense.  I  may  add 
something  more  another  week. 


LOST  RUBIES  RASPBERRY,  ETC. 

Mr.  Purdy  replies  to  Mr.  Hale. 

In  answer  to  J.  II.  Hale’s  article  iu  the  Rural 
of  January  7,  headed  “  Lost  Rubies  Rasp¬ 
berry,’  I  would  say  that  he  unintention¬ 
ally  gives  one  more  link  iu  th  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Naomi  and  “  Lost  Rubies”  are 
one  and  the  same,  when  he  pronounces  them 
pistill  te  sorts.  All  I  have  to  say  about 
this  matter  is  that  I  received  from  Rockport, 
Ohio,  some  10  or  1:3  years  ago,  plants  war¬ 
ranted  to  me  as  tho  panning  Naomi,  for  which 
I  paid  *10  per  100,  i.nd  further,  the  party  who 
sent  thorn  to  me  wrote  that  ho  had  found  the 
original  bed  was  badly  mixed  w  ith  one  or  two 
other  sorts  and  that  many  had  received  plants 
from  that  bed  as  Naomis,  that  wrere  not  that 
sort,  but  that  ho  could  guarantee  the  lot  sent 
to  me  as  genuine.  1  have  grown  them  for 
years  and  J'ron\  the  increase  from  those 
plants  sent  to  me  from  Ohio  Mr.  Green  ob¬ 
tained  his  ao -cal led  “  Lost  Rubies.”  Rob’t 
Johnston,  liviug  near  me,  had  500  or  1,000 
plants  from  Green  and 'these  plants  I  saw  in 
bearing  the  past  season,  and  they  are  precisely 
the.  same  as  my  Naomis.  As  to  the  Fran¬ 
conia  and  Naomi  being  tho  same,  1  can  say 
that  I  grew-  them  side  by  side  on  my  grounds 
at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  that  when  the 


thermometer  indicated  lower  than  even  12° 
below,  the  Franconias  were  hilled  to  the  ground. 
while  the  Naomis  were  alive  to  the  tips.  Agaiu 
I  never  could  get  a  fair  crop  from  the  Fran 
eonia  here  on  ui ,  grounds  at  Palmyra,  while 
the  Naomi,  when  wrell  fertilized,  yields  fine 
crops.  As  to  Mr.  Hale’s  attempt  to  weaken 
my  reputation  by’  saying  that  I  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Souhegan  aud  Tyler  the  same, 
or  that  I  think  they  are  tho  same,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  I  have  never  thought,  written  or 
said  that  they  were  the  same,  so  that  his  in¬ 
sinuation  that  follows  falls  to  the  ground  aud 
proves  him  to  be  carries.-,  and  unreliable  as  to 
facts.  Again,  if  Mr.  Hale  has  for  the  last 
15  years  grown  all  kinds  of  red  raspberries 
and  asserts  his  knowledge  of  such,  why  did  he 
send  out.  un  old,  worthless ,  well  known  “  Fall¬ 
bearing  ”(?)  raspberry  as  “Henrietta”  for 
years  at  exorbitant  prices  and  that,  too,  after 
it  was  pronounced  sucli  by  the  best  growers  in 
the  couuti-y. 

Mr.  Ha  la  should  remember  the  old  adage, 
‘Folks  that  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn’t 
throw  stones.”  A.  M.  Purdy. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1882. 


RAYS. 

Mr.  Endicott,  of  Canton,  is  quite  a  bulb 
fancier,  and  glows  a  great  many  species 
and  varieties  for  love’s  sake  alone.  He  plants 
out  his  gladioli  iu  rows  as  he  would  potatoes 
or  corn,  anil  he  tolls  me  he  uses  Bowker’s 
Turnip  Fertilizer  as  a  manure  for  them  with 
most  excellent  results.  He  is  of  the  opiuiou 
that  it  is  composed  mainly  of  abattoir  ma. 
nura— blood,  etc. 

*  * 

An  esteemed  correspondent  from  New’  Jer¬ 
sey’ writes  me: — “We  have  a  fine  lot  of  car¬ 
nations.  Our  best  white  is  La  Furite;  red, 
King  of  the  Crimsons  and  Pride  of  Secauous 
which  is  a  seedling  from  La  Pu rite.  Among 
fancy  roses  Perle  des  Jardins,  Niphetos  and 
La  Capucine  are  great  favorites  at  present.” 
*  * 

A  correspondent  in  Ireland  writes  me: — 
It  is  hard  to  get  a  workman  with  grit  in 
him  and  no  humbug.  So  many  try  to  substi¬ 
tute  talk  for  work,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  men  here  with  us.  The  gospel  of  work  is 
bettor  preached  aud  still  better  practiced  your 
way.  The  common  prayer  here  is,  ‘Oh,  Lord, 
grant  that  I  may  serve  Thee  by  seeing  Amer¬ 
ica  to  my  good  and  Thine  honor.’  There  is 
too  much  ‘stuff  to  take’  here;  whisky  and 
work  never  agree.” 

*  n 

At  my  request,  a  little  w  hile  ago,  Mr.  John 
C.  Ilovey,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  cactuses  and  other 
succulents,  gave  me  a  list  of  such  opuutias  as 
he  had  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  his 
garden.  They  are  as  follows: — 

Opuntia  vulgaris. 

“  Rafmesquii. 

“  “  grandiflora. 

“  cymochila. 

“  stenoc-hila. 

“  hystricina. 

“  Missouriensis. 

“  “  macrosperma. 

“  “  albispina. 

“  fragilis. 

“  fusiformis. 

“  Pes-corvi. 

*  * 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  read  your  an- 


IIas  any  one  got  FremontiaCalifornica  ?  If 
they  have,  would  they  please  tell  us  of  their 
success  with  it  ?  A  friend  in  England  (Rev. 
Henry  L.  Ellecombe)  tells  me  he  finds  it  very 
short  lived.  “It  seems  not  to  survive  after 
two  or  three  years  of  flowering.  It  is  a  grand 
shrub.”  It  is  one  of  the  finest  shrubs  I  know 
of,  copious  and  beautiful;  its  large,  golden- 
yellow  flowers  are  very  pretty.  But  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  it  will  not  be  hardy  at  zero; 
still,  I  have  no  facts  to  sustain  this  idea. 

*  * 

As  fashion  mosth"  originates  in  Europe, 
anyway,  that  is  my  excuse  for  the  following 
notes  from  another  English  friend: — 

“  Pitcher  plants  are  looking  up  now.  Ne¬ 
penthes  Rajah,  N.  Mudagaseariensis  and  N. 
Northiuna  are  fine  things,  and  quite  a  new  de¬ 
parture  from  the  ordinary  run  of  such  plants. 
I  he  first  and  last  named  kinds  have  pitchers 
like  young  water  pails,  holding  three  or  four 
pints  each  when  full. 

“  Orchids  were  never  so  plentiful;  import¬ 
ed  ones  never  so  cheap!  But  good,  established 
plants  of  fine  sorts  were  never  so  dear  as  they 
are  now.  I  have  a  bit  of  eld  autumn -flower¬ 
ing  Cattleya  labiata  worth  £50  at  least. 

“Summer-blooming  chrysanthemums  are 
very  good  things  here,  and  they  should  be 
better  still  with  you, 

“  Single  Dahlias  are  all  the  fashion  here 
just  now. 

*  * 

Last  July  when  Shirley  Hibbard,  in  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine,  gave  a  classified  list  of 
1,274  kinds  of  roses  no  small  sensation  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  horticultural  circles;  but  his  feat  is 
quite  eclipsed  by  that  of  a  gardener  in  Ger¬ 
main’,  who  has  recently  published  a  book  in 
which  he  mentions  5,0”0  kinds  of  garden  roses! 
The  book  before  me  (iu  Germau)  is  called 
“The  Rose,  its  History,  Species,  Culture  and 
Care,  with  a  List  of  5,000  Described,  Cultiva¬ 
te!  Garden  Roses,  by  Th.  Nitner.  Royal  Court 
Gardener-  at  Potsdam.”  The  book  is  well  got¬ 
ten  up  and  beautifully  printed,  and  it  contains 
colored,  illustrations  of  the  following  roses:— 
Comte  de  Semby,  Centifolia  museosa,  Madame 
Falcot,  L’Eblonissante,  La  Fiance,  Madame 
Hippolyto  Jarnain,  Prince  Humbert,  ManF 
ehal  Niel,  Peron  de  Gossart,  Baron  Gonilla, 
Polyanthn,  and  General  Jaequiminot,  but 
these  pictures  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  they 
should  be. 

*  * 

In  order  to  have  salvias  in  good  condition 
in  the  W  inter  time  you  want  lots  of  house 
room  and  light.  S.  splendens  does  well  up  till 
Christmas,  then  gesneri flora  and  Heeri  come 
in  and  last  awhile,  and  I  can  get  ooccinea  ail 
the  time.  The  way  I  do  with  it  is  this:  I 
strike  cuttings  in  August,  others  iu  September, 
and  these,  well-rooted  in  three  and  four  inch 
pots,  bloom  all  the  time. 

*  ♦ 

If  any  of  you  grow  hot-house  grape-vines, 
now  is  the  time  to  clean  them.  They  should 
have  been  pruned  before  this,  but  if  they  are 
not,  prune  them  at  onee.  Then  go  over  the 
rods  removing  the  loose  and  unattached  bark; 
but  do  not  tear  off  any  that  is  still  adhering 
to  the  steins,  and  wash  the  vines,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  touch  or  rub  against  the  buds.  Af¬ 
ter  satisfying  yourself  that  there  is  not  a 
mealy  hug  or  rod  spider  on  or  about  your 
canes,  you  may  paint  them  over  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tobacco  juice,  whale-oil  soap,  sulphur 
and  a  little  day  to  make  it  stick  on.  This  is 
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nouncement  that  Dr.  Warder,  of  Ohio,  is  to 
write  a  series  of  articles  on  Forestry  for  the 
Rural.  What  a  grand  old  forester  the  Doctor 
is,  and  what  a  lot  he  knows  about  it!  Now, 
Doctor,  suppose  we  are  little  children  and  you 
are  the  teacher,  ami  treat  us  accordingly.  I 
cau  appreciate  your  experience  and  will  be 
your  eager  scholar.  Forget  not  to  mention 
the  trees  iu  detail,  specifying  the  individuals. 


used  as  a  preventive  against  red  spiders  ani 
other-  vermin,  but  I  have  but  little  faith  in  it 
Then  bend  the  vines  aside  and  tie  them  ther 
till  before  they  begin  to  break  into  growth:  thi 
induces  the  buds  to  break  more  equally  all  uj 
the  stems,  and  partially  prevents  the  greate 
tendency  they  would  otherwise  have  to  breal 
more  str-  ugly  near  the  ends  of  the  canes.  I 
also  guts  them  out  of  the  road  to  make  wai 


for  other  plants.  It  is  likewise  a  good  plan  to 
paint  the  rafters,  trellises,  aud  all  other  wood 
and  iron  work  in  the  house,  with  turpentine 
or  kerosene  in  order  to  kill  any  insects  that 
may  be  1  rking  in  cracks,  scams  or  other 
places.  Houses  in  which  grape- vin  s  are  at 
rest  in  Winter  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and,  if  no  fire-heat  is  used  in  them,  the 
vines  may  be  covered  up  with  mats,  straw, 
sedge  and  the  like,  and  remain  undisturbed 
till  March  or  April. 

*  * 

The  Paper  Mulberry  (p.  2)  is  much  used  in 
the  Southern  States  as  a  shade  tree  about  farm 
houses,  town  lots  and  occasionally  in  clumps 
in  open  fields  as  a  shade  for  cattle.  The  tree 
is  quick- growing,  assumes  a  dense,  umbrella¬ 
headed  habit  and  gives  a  good  shade,  but  a  no¬ 
tion  prevails  that  its  ro.ts  are  injurious  to 
water,  and  the  people  do  not  care  to  plant  it 
near  their  wells. 

*  * 

The  Chinese  Yam  (p.  2)  ig  perfectly  hardy 
in  so  far  that  the  tubers  make  their  way  very 
deeply  into  the  earth,  as  do  those  of  the  Colo¬ 
r-ado  Man-root  and  the  Man-of  the  earth 
Creeper,  and  iu  this  way  get  beyond  the  des¬ 
tructive  influence  of  frost.  If  you  observe  the 
multitude  of  axillary  tubers  that  fall  from  off 
the  vines  upon  the  ground  in  the  Full:  if  they 
are  left  there  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
till  Spring,  every  one  of  them  shall  he  dead; 
at  least  that  is  what  occurs  with  them  here. 
And  I  am  glad  it  is  so,  for,  once  established  in 
a  garden,  the  Chinese  Yam  is  a  hard  thing  to 
get  rid  of.  A  good  mmy  years  ago  it  was 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato,  but 
the  matter  of  digging  up  the  roots  overruled 
its  every  otr  er  merit.  However,  in  modera¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  handsome  and  desirable  herbaceous 
vine,  and  one  not  much  affected  by  excessive 
heat  and  drought,  nor  is  it  subject  to  insect 
ravages. 
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THE  WHITE  JAPANESE  ANEMONE. 

Here  is  a  clump  of  the  White  Japanese 
Anemones,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
choicest  of  hardy  garden  perennials.  It  is  a 
variety  of  the  purple-flowered  Japanese  Ane¬ 
mone  and  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Anemone  Honorine  Jobert. 

From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 
Anemones. 

“  Yes,  we  think  of  Spring  and  our  garden, 
wood  ami  wayside  (lowers,  and  at  once 
bluets,  violate,  buttercups  and  anemones  ap¬ 
pear  ,.o  our  imagination,  but  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  as  unto  other  rules;  the  anemone 
in  question  is  not  a  Spring  or  Bummer  flower, 
but  one  whose  heyday  is  September,  and 
which,  if  not  destroyed  by  frost,  lasts  well 
into  Octobei .  It  is  of  robust  nature  two  to 
three  feet  high  or  more,  bears  ample  foliage 
and  flowers  quite  numerously.  It  cannot  be 
called  very  hardy  because  it  not  unfrequently 
gets  killed  out  by  Winter’s  severity.  But  like 
Acanthuses,  Senecio  pulcher,  and  some  other 
fleshy-rooted  plants,  the  crowns  by  means  of 
intense  frost  may  lie  killed  out  or  by  too 
much  moisture  rotted  out,  and  still  the  fleshy 
roots  will  keep  alive,  and  if  left  undisturbed 
in  Spring,  push  forth  buds  and  grow  again. 
A  Winter  mulching  is  of  benefit  to  them. 
They  love  a  sheltered  but  not  a  shaded  spot  to 
grow  in  and  a  free,  rich  soil.  Prairie  waxy 
land  which  bakes  and  cracks  in  Summer,  or 
land  so  exposed  and  sandy  as  to  grt  unreason¬ 
ably  warm  and  dry,  is  not  well  fitted  for 
anemones;  they  like  a  cool  and  open  surface 
of  the  earth  they  grow  in.  They  ere  often 
grown  as  pot  plants,  in  which  case,  instead  of 
their  flowering  period  being  hastened  as  is  the 
case  with  “forced”  plants,  it  is  retarded,  that 
is,  by  cool  treatment  its  season  of  growth  is 
so  prolonged  and  blooming  delayed  that  the 
plants  may  be  hud  in  blossom  in  October  and 
November. 

They  are  increased  by  division  of  the 
crowns  and  also  by  root  cuttings.  They  come 
into  blossom  too  late  to  ripen  seeds  with  us, 
but  where  seeds  cun  he  obtained,  they,  like 
most  anemones  may  be  readily  increased  in 
that  wav. 
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FORESTRY-NO.  3. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


Torrents  result  from  destroying  forests  on 
Alpine  hights— Similar  effects  in  all  hilly 
countries— Remedy  applied  by  Reboisement, 
or  deforesting  the  Alpine  summits  in  France 
Land-slides  n  result  of  torrential  disturb¬ 
ance  Lessons  to  be  learned  J  rom  other 
countries. 

The  attention  of  many  readers  has  doubtless 
been  attracted  to  the  topic  of  this  paper  by  the 
news  brought  by  the  cable  of  the  extensive 
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destruction  of  life  and  property  that  recently 
occurred  to  a  village  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  which 
was  overwhelmed  by  a  terrible  land-slide. 
Those  of  us  who  reside  in  the  country  of  plains, 
interrupted  only  by  ridges  of  easy  slopes  and  of 
moderate  elevation,  can  hardly  conceive  the 
terrible  effects  of  a  rain  storm  falling  upon 
the  bared  summits  of  elevated  mountains, 
from  which  the  water  suddenly  flows  down 
the  sharp  ravines  and  is  collected  in  the  stony 
beds  of  narrow  valleys,  thi  ough  which  it  is 
urgently  forced  to  their  outlets  in  the  broader 
plains  below. 

To  understand  them  we  must  look  to  the 
attendant  conditions  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  occur,  and  we  can  do  no  better 
than  to  quote  from  those  who  have  studied 
these  Alpine  torrents,  among  whom  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rell  of  France  is  high  authority,  having  made 
the  Alps  a  special  study.  He  describes  the  char- 
act  rs  of  the  water-courses  as  mountain 
streams,  torrential  rivers ,  and  glacial  rivers, 
with  their  rocky  moraines.  The  first  are 
comparatively  quiet,  but  they  may  contribute 
to  the  torrents,  The  rivers  are  characterized 
by  a  comparatively  easy  descent  through  a 
nearly  level  vale,  and  in  a  wide  bed  but  a  part 
of  which  is  usually  occupied  by  the  stream  at 
any  one  time,  though  the  water  may  flow  suc¬ 
cessively  in  any  and  all  parts.  The  word  tor¬ 
rents,  on  the  contrary,  is  applied  to  what  may 
be  called  “dry  water-courses,  along  which 
tiny  streams  may  be  seen  to  flow,  but  which, 
from  time  to  time,  are  filled  with  rushing, 
roaring,  resistless  floods.  They  generally  tra¬ 
verse  very  short  valleys,  which  cut  up  the 
mountains  into  buttress-like  projections. ’> 
♦Their  fall  is  very  rapid,  and  they  undermine 
their  banks  causing  land-slides,  similar  to  the 
one  which  recently  destroyed  the  village  of 
Ems  in  Switzerland. 

The  sources  of  the  torrents  are  hid  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  thence  they  descend 
to  the  valleys,  where  they  spread  out  over  an 
immensely  extended  convex  bed.  “In  most 
other  water-courses,”  says  Surrell,  "the  waters 
always  flow  in  a  hollow',  which  incloses  them 
in  such  a  w'ay  that  a  section  of  the  ground  iu 
a  direction  across  their  course  would  give  a 
curve  couc'ave  toward  heaven,  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  which  would  be  occupied  by  the  waters. 
In  the  torrents,  on  the  contrary,  when  they 
reach  the  plain,  a  similar  section  would  show 
a  curve  convex  toward  heaven,  and  the  waters 
running  on  the  summit  of  this  elevation.  With 
the  w'ater  flowing  in  a  slight  depression  on  the 
summit  of  a  convex  torrent-bed  it  may  be  im¬ 
agined  that  there  can  be  but  little  stability  in 
the  current,  and  such  is  the  case.  The  most 
trifling  rise  or  swelling  of  the  torrent  throws 
the  water  out  of  this  depression,  and  it  is 
scattered  right  and  left,  doing  immense  dam¬ 
age.” 

“  The  flow  of  water  occasioning  the  damage 
and  devastation  is  due  rc>  the  melting  of  the 
snow  usually  early  in  June,  and  to  the  rain¬ 
storms  occurring  late  in  the  Summer.  Those 
resulting  from  the  latter  cause  are  the  most 
destructive.  Rains  are  not  frequent  in  the 
region  of  the  high  Alps,  but  when  they  do  fall 
it  is  in  tremendous  show'ers,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  torrents  is  instantaneous.  The  swel¬ 
lings  caused  by  rains  are  local,  one  torrent 
becoming  furious,  while  another,  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  will  remain  dry,  and  so  the  flood  cannot 
be  anticipated  as  w  hen  caused  by  the  gradual 
melting  of  the  snow.” 

“The  phenomena  accompanying  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  torrents  are  varied.  The  flooding  of 
some  torrents  is  characteristic,  which  is  due  to 
diverse  distribution  of  slopes,  etc.  Sometimes 
the  swelling  occurs  gradually,  the  w  aters  rise, 
clear  at  first,  they  become  more  and  more  tur¬ 
bid,  and  then  throwing  their  strength  into 
their  velocity,  rolling  along  stones  which 
strike  each  other  with  a  dull  sound,  they  end 
at  last  by  overflowing  their  banks,  and  then 
extend  their  ravages.  At  other  times  they 
appear  suddenly,  and  all  at  once  is  seen,  in¬ 
stead  of  w'ater,  the  black  lava-like  flow  of 
stones,  the  slow  advance  of  w'hich  has  nothing 
like  to  the  flow  of  liquid.  At  other  times  the 
torrent  falls  like  thunder.  It  is  announced  by 
a  rumbling  roar  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain 
range,  and  at  the  same  time  a  furious  wind 
escapes  from  the  gorge.  In  a  few  moments 
the  torrent  appears  in  an  avalanche  of  w'ater, 
rolling  before  it  a  heaped  up  mass  of  blocks  of 
stones.  This  enormous  mass  forms  a  moving 
barrier,  and  such  is  the  violence  of  the  impulse 
that  the  stones  may  be  seen  leaping  before  the 
waters  become  visible.  The  hurricane  w'hich 
precedes  the  torrent  makes  stones  fly  in  the 
midst  of  a  whirlpool  of  dust,  and  immense 
blocks  have  been  seen  moving  on  the  surface 
of  a  dry  bed,  as  though  propelled  by  some  in¬ 
visible  force.  In  illustration  of  this  last  state¬ 
ment  Coaz  reports  that  at  Reukenberg,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vorder-Rhein,  in  the  flood 
of  1868,  a  block  of  stone  estimated  to  weigh 
9,000  cwt.,  was  carried  bodily  forward— not 
rolled— by  a  torrent  for  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.” 

Surrell  says  there  are  torrents  which,  at  the 

*  Rebolsemeut  in  France,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Browne,  from 
which  liberal  abstracts  have  been  made. 
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time  he  wrrote,  had  not  been  in  existence  three 
years,  that  had  in  that  brief  period  destroyed 
the  finest  parts  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 
Whole  villages  have  been  almost  carried  away 
by  ravines  formed  in  a  few  hours,  and  often 
the  wild  w'aters  flowing  in  broad  sheets  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  have  ruined  whole 
districts,  which  have  been  abandoned  forever. 

The  primal^  cause  of  these  Alpine  torrents 
is  said  by  M.  Fabre  to  lie  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  w'hich  covered  the  mountains,  and 
which  by  their  foliage  and  branches  inter¬ 
cepted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  falling 
rains,  and  caused  that  which  did  reach  the 
ground  to  fall  so  slowTy  and  gently  as  to 
quickly  sink  into  the  earth.  The  bushes  and 
tufts  of  grass,  which  grew  in  abundance  in 
the  woods,  broke  and  destroyed  any  torrents 
that  might  have  formed  at  their  very  outset. 
But  after  the  woods  wTere  destroyed,  the  w'aters 
of  a  storm  no  longer  met  with  anything  iu 
their  fall  to  intercept  them.  Their  abuudauce 
prevented  their  absorption  by  the  hard  and 
baked  soil ;  they  overflowed  the  surface,  and, 
meeting  no  obstructions,  w'hich  might  have 
broken  or  divided  their  courses,  they  foi'wed 
torrents.  The  chief  cause  of  torrents  is  the 
clearings  ou  the  mountains. 

These  disasters  are  briefly  enumerated  by 
Fabre  to  be:  After  the  destruction  of  the 
forests,  the  abrasion  in  many  places  of  the 
vegetable  mold  with  which  the  mountains 
were  covered,  the  ruin  of  the  domains  which 
lie  upon  the  streams  below',  the  damage  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  navigation  of  rivers  by  the 
divisions  iu  the  water-courses — which  are  the 
consequents  of  great  floods,  the  deposits  at  the 
mouths  of  attluent  streams,  which  often  inter¬ 
cept  the  navigation,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
springs  which  feed  the  streams  and  keep  up 
the  rivers  in  their  ordinary  stage. 

The  French  are  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
these  torrents  may  iu  large  degree  be  controll¬ 
ed,  that  they  have  begun  reforesting  the  sides 
and  summits  of  the  Alps.  Comparatively 
little  has  yet  been  accomplished,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  of  what  has  beeu  done  are  most  favor¬ 
able,  and  the  government  is  expending  vast 
sums,  under  the  direction  of  the  best  eugineers 
and  foresters,  in  endeavors  to  restore  the  for¬ 
ests  to  these  Alpine  hights. 

In  our  own  times — 1859  and  1800 — France 
seems  to  have  realized  the  necessity  for  action 
in  the  matterj.it  preserving  the  mountain  for¬ 
ests,  and  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  and 
extension  of  woodlands  were  passed  with 
wonderful  unanimity,  the  latter  enactment 
having  met  but  a  single  negative  vote,  though 
it  asserted  eminent  domain,  interfering  with 
private  lights  where  necessary  for  the  public 
good,  and  appropriated  ten  millions  of  francs, 
at  the  rate  of  one  million  a  year,  for  the  re¬ 
planting  of  these  bared  mountain  slopes. 

Many  hundreds  of  ravines,  that  were  for¬ 
merly  channels  of  formidable  torrents,  have 
already  beeu  secured  by  barriers,  and  by  grad¬ 
ing  and  planting,  as  reported  by  Mr.  B.  G 
Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  who  recently  (lbi!) 
traveled  iu  Europe  t<>  study  the  forests,  and 
w  ho,  since  his  return,  has  unceasingly  ugitated 
the  subject  by  voice  and  by  pen  in  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  arouse  his  fellow  citizens  to  the 
necessities  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  S  Van  Dorrien  of  New  York,  an  edu¬ 
cated  German,  has  raised  his  voice  likewise, 
haviug  issued  two  pamphlets,  one  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Forests  a  Necessity,  and  one  entitled 
Forests  and  Forestry,  both  containing  valu¬ 
able  information. 

Mr.  Van  Dorrien  informs  us  that  as  a  result 
of  the  vigorous  legislation  of  France,  70,000 
acres  on  the  mountain  sides  were  restored  to 
forest.  While  public  opinion  declared  in  favor 
of  the  legislation,  however,  the  mountaineers 
complained  of  the  injustice  and  injury  done 
to  them  by  restricting  the  pasturage,  poor  us  it 
was,  ou  the  bate  and  gullied  hillsides;  they 
demanded  indemnity,  and  as  a  compromise 
they  were  allowed  to  plant  grass  iu  certain 
sections  instead  of  trees,  though  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  sod  did  not  a  nest  the  flow  of 
water.  He  asserts  that  the  damage  done  by 
floods  during  the  last  ten  years  in  Southern 
France  alone  is  estimated  U6  high  as  three 
hundred  millions  of  francs,  notwithstanding 
the  successful  progress  of  sodding  and  plant¬ 
ing  trees  upon  those  thousands  of  acres  rescued 
from  pasturage  and  desolation. 

After  referring  to  other  lands  W'hich  have 
suffered  from  the  destruction  of  their  forests 
Mr.  Van  D.  says;  “There  is  hardly  another 
country  which  needs  protection  by  forests  so 
much  as  Switzerland.  *  *  *  The  desola¬ 
tion  wrought  in  the  Alps  by  avalanches,  land¬ 
slides,  and  the  falling  of  rocks,  grow's  more 
frightfully  manifest,  the  more  ruthlessly  the 
woods  are  ravaged.  The  damages  from  ava¬ 
lanches  in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  during  Janu¬ 
ary,  1863,  amounted  to  675,090  francs.  The 
impaired  fertility  of  the  Alps,  and  the  gradual 
receding  of  vegetation  from  its  upper  limit, 
the  disappearance  of  forests  in  the  higher 
regions,  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  w'eather  during  the  growing 
season,  the  more  frequent  recurrence  and 
greater  extent  of  the  devastations  by  waters, 
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avalanches,  and  falling  rocks,  the  increase  of 
land  slides  from  the  slopes  and  accumulations 
in  the  valleys,  all  these  are  mainly  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  excessive  destruction  and  heedless 
misir  anagement  of  the  forests,  and  all  the 
misery  that  has  come  or  that  is  still  to  come 
from  that  source  must  be  attributed  to  the 
greediness  of  men  and  their  disregard  of  natu¬ 
ral  laws.” 

After  the  wooded  area  of  France  was  re¬ 
duced  from  one-eighth,  in  1 792,  to  less  than  one- 
tenth  but  a  few  years  since  (1804),  the  destruc¬ 
tion  continued,  aud  “  the  year  1840,  1S41  and 
1856  were  to  teach  the  French  a  frightful  les¬ 
son.  Enormous  masses  of  water,  destroying 
whatever  they  reached  in  their  course,  and 
rolling  along  from  the  declivities  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  gravel,  rushed  down  the  mountains, 
spread  over  a  large  extent  of  land  in  the  fer 
tile  valleys  of  the  Rhone,  the  Loire  and  the 
Seine,  and  destroyed  all  human  prosperity.  ♦ 
*  *  In  1843  the  treeless  and  unproductive 
tracts  of  land  in  the  department  of  Ardeche 
amounted  to  425,000  acres,  or  almost  a  third 
part  of  the  area  of  the  department.  The 
masses  of  sand  and  gravel  washed  down  over¬ 
spread  72,500  acres  of  arable  laud.  Plateaus 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea  level  are  entirely 
destitute  of  fire-wood.” 

Similar  troubles  are  in  store  for  us,  in  parts 
of  our  own  happy  land;  indeed  they  have 
already  occurred  to  some  extent,  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  disasters  by  floods  on  the  Connecticut 
and  ol  her  streams  may  plainly  be  traceable 
to  excessive  clearings  on  the  mountain  sides 
about  the  sources  of  the  streams,  and  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  auy  artificial  means  for  their 
reforesting. 

In  the  last  number  the  influence  of  mountain 
forests  upon  the  water  supply  of  the  continent 
w’as  considered,  and  the  destructive  fires  were 
pointed  out.  In  the  next  number  the  reader’s 
attention  will  be  called  to  the  effects  of  excess 
ive  clearing  and  draining  upon  the  permanence 
and  equal  distribution  of  the  flow  of  w'ater  in 
the  rivers. 


nurserymen  have  had  to  consign  so  many 
hundreds  to  the  annual  bonfire. 

5  Germantown  Nurseries,  Philadelphia. 


HONEY-LOCUST. 


Professor  Budd’s  account,  page  826,  of  the 
value  of  Honey- Locust  for  posts  and  rails  is 
agreeable  information  to  me,  for  I  have  a  lot 
of  what  were,  some  years  ago,  spare  plants 
from  a  hedge,  which  have  run  up  to  be  large 
bearing  trees,  now  almost  big  enough  for  split- 
posts.  But  there  is  a  great  waste  of  material 
iu  them  ow  ing  to  the  spreading  out  of  horizon¬ 
tal  branches,  and  a  generally  crooked  disposi¬ 
tion  of  growth.  I  have  noth  ed,  however,  that 
the  least  thorny  (at  first  entirely  thornless) 
ones  have  a  more  erect  habit  and  freer  growth, 
and  a  plot  of  seedlings  from  a  thornless  tree 
show  the  same  character.  The  savage  thorns 
are  an  objection  to  thetree,  making  it  danger¬ 
ous  to  all  but  thickly  encased  feet,  and  very 
troublesome  to  the  axman.  As  a  hedge  it  is 
excellent,  sprouting  very  little,  ami  impassa¬ 
ble  to  the  most  breach y  beast.  "When  the 
stout  five  year- old  stems  have  been  plashed 
down  they  form  living  bars  that  cannot  be 
pushed  through.  Its  ease  of  growth  and  trans¬ 
planting,  and  entire  hardiness,  and  the  great 
beauty  of  its  foliage,  when  condensed  in  a 
trimmed  hedge,  are  great  merits,  but  a  draw¬ 
back  is  that  cattle  like  to  browse  on  it.  The 
directions  for  scalding  the  seeds  are  applicable 
to  the  common  locust,  but  unnecessary  for  the 
larger,  softer  beans  of  the  tree  I  have  in 
view ;  for  they  come  up  w  ithout  such  prepara¬ 
tion  quite  readily.  The  shelling  of  the  seeds 
is  difficult.  I  once  gave  some  to  a  German 
hand  to  shell  at  home.  He  got  his  wife  to 
help  him,  The  dust  from  the  pods  proved  such 
a  determined  sternutatory  that,  after  a  w  hile, 
the  pair  could  do  little  else  for  sneeziug.  The 
next  larger  lot  w  as  run  through  a  thrashing 
machine,  a  very  much  more  rapid  and  easy 
way  of  getting  the  beans  out  of  their  reten¬ 
tive,  long,  brown  shells.  W . 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THREE  VARIE¬ 
TIES  OF  OATS. 


J.  M.  m’bryde,  prof,  agr.,  hort.,  andbot., 

TTNIV.  TENN. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN,  EDITOR  OF  THE  GARDENERS’ 
MONTHLY. 

I  have  some  old  specimens  of  this — some  20 
years  old,  and  probably  the  first  plants  intro¬ 
duced  to  our  country — which  have  scattered 
their  seeds,  some  coming  up  self-sown  in  an 
old  stone  quarry  which  I  have.  Among  these 
are  some  which  are  quite  as  golden  as  the 
parents,  though  others,  as  in  the  “Rural 
Grounds”  experiments,  are  as  green  as  the 
original  species.  I  find  this  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Golden  and  Purple-leaved  forms  of  other 
species.  Large  numbers  of  Blood-leaved 
Beeches  come  purple,  and  also  of  the  Purple¬ 
leaved  Barberry.  With  the  Golden  Arbor- 
Vitse  about  one  third  come  golden.  It  is 
not  safe,  however,  to  rely  on  seeds  w'hen  the 
trees  eau  be  readily  propagated  from  grafts 
or  cuttings.  The  Golden  Spiraea,  or  “Nine- 
Bark,”  is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings 
put  in  in  Spring.  It  is  a  lovely  plant  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  landscape  gardener,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  why  some  of  our  leading 


There  is,  according  to  general  opinion,  a 
great  difference  in  varieties  of  oats.  Not  only 
different  sections  of  country,  but  different 
soils  in  the  same  section,  require  different 
kinds.  I  have  fieen  Winter  oats  yield  40  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  where  the  Spring  oats,  in  the 
same  soil  and  season,  gave  only  five  bushels. 
The  English  agriculturist,  Johnston,  remarks: 
—“The  oat  and  the  red  clover  love  a  firm 
and  stiff  soil—  a  natural  habit  w  hich  chemistry 
cannot  hope  to  change.  On  some  soils  the 
Tartary  Oat  yields  heavy  crops,  while,  on  the 
same  soil,  the  more  valuable  Potato  Oat  re¬ 
fuses  a  remunerative  return.”  (Experimental 
Agriculture,  p.  14). 

The  Red  Rust-Proof  variety  has  been  grown 
in  this  section  for  several  years.  It  has  been 
tested  on  the  University  Farm  for  the  last 
three  years.  It  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  rust-proof.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake, 
but  it  is  certainly  less  liable  to  rust  than  the 
other  kinds.  Last  year  when  the  w'heat  at 
the  Farm  was  almost  destroyed  by  rust,  it 
did  not  escape  uninjured.  Win.  Trenhohn,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  the  Report  of  TJ.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  for  1879  (page  4S8),  testifies  to  the 
same  fact.  “The only  oat,  I  think,  that  we 
can  raise  in  this  State,  with  any  chsnce  of 
success,  is  the  Red  Rust  proof,  aud  even  this 
is  rusted  in  some  parts  of  the  State.” 

The  Washington  is  described  as  a  new  varie¬ 
ty  of  great  promise,  “the  very  best  domestic 
sort  iu  cultivation.”  It  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Illinois,  growing  in  a  field  seed¬ 
ed  with  imuorted  German  wheat.  Ithasgiven, 
so  it  is  stated,  great  satisfaction  at  the  North, 
and  w-eighs  40  pounds  per  bushel. 

The  Chinese  Hulless  is  held  to  be  a  different 
species  from  the  kind  usually  cultivated,  and 
w'hile  considered  by  some  a  very  recent  impor¬ 
tation  from  China,  it  is  advertised  by  others 
as  an  eutirely  new  variety.  It  is  thus  herald¬ 
ed  by  a  leading  seedsman :  “A  new  and  very 
popular  variety;  the  berry  comes  from  the 
head  as  deanas  wheat  without  the  chaff  adher¬ 
ing;  the  gruiu  is  at  least  double  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  oats  relieved  of  the  hull;  is  as  white 
us  w  hite  winter  wheat,  and  weighs  55  pounds 
to  the  measured  bushel.  This  new  cereal  is  des¬ 
tined  to  a  considerable  extent  to  take  the  place 
of  other  grains,  as  it  is  certain  to  become 
largely  an  article  of  food  for  man  as  well  as 
beast.”  A  Missouri  correspondent  of  the  U. 
S.  Dept,  of  Agr.,  writing  of  this  variety  in 
April,  1880,  says:  “  1  had  six  acres  of  Winter 
wheat,  six  acres  of  Spring  wheat,  aud  18  or 
20  acres  of  common  oats  destroyed  by  chinch- 
bugs.  They  did  not  touch  it  ’ y  Chinese  Hulless 
Outs,  This  may  be  owing  to  the  oily  coating 
of  the  latter.  They  will  be  of  great  value  on 
this  account  if  they  can  be  acclimated.”  Such 
claims  merit  attention.  This  oat  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  tried  iu  several  places  at  the  North 
w'ith  not  very  satisfactory  results.  Alien,  in 
his  New  American  Farm  Book  (p.  164),  pub 
lished  many  years  ago,  states  that,  “the skin¬ 
less  oatq  much  commended  in  Ireland,  have 
been  tried  iu  this  country  without  much  suc¬ 
cess.” 

It  is  certainly  neither  a  new  variety  nor  a 
very  recent  acquisition  from  China,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  citation  of  authorities  will  show'.  Phil¬ 
lips  in  his  “History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,” 
(2nd  London  Edition,  1827,  Vol.  II,  Page  13) 
makes  special  mention  of  the  following  kinds 
of  oats:  “Turner  observes,  in  1568,  that  the 
naked  oat,  mi  da,  grew  in  Sussex;  he  adds> 
‘that  it  hath  no  husk  abyding  upon  it  after  it 
is  threshed,  and  is  like  oatmele.  This  kind 
growetli  in  no  other  countre  that  ever  I  could 
tell  of,  saving  onelye  in  England,  nether 
haue  I  rede  iu  anye  newe  or  olde  Autor  of 
this  kinde.’  The  bearded  oat,  sterilis ,  was 
brought  from  Barbary,  and  first  cultivated 
in  this  country  in  1640.  The  brittle  oat, 
fragilis,  came  from  the  South  of  Europe  in 
1796.”  Careful  writers  distinguish  between 
the  naked  oat  and  the  skinless  or  hulless,  and 
the  latter  is,  most  probably,  an  improved 
variety  of  the  former.  Varlo  in  his  “  New 
System  of  Husbandry  ”  (Edition  of  1785,  Vol. 
II,  page  259)  thus  treats  of  the  naked  oat: 
“  The  naked  oat  is  a  small  grain;  it  is  called 
naked  because  it  has  no  bran  upon  it,  like 
other  grain,  but  grows  in  the  same  state  as 
the  kernel  of  the  common  oat  when  Gielled ; 
therefore  it  is  a  ready  grain  for  bread. 
*  *  *  *  When  sown  on  land  proper  for 
it,  it  will  produce  as  good  or  profitable  a 
crop  as  other  oats  *  *  ♦  *  The  straw  is 
short  and  fine;  therefore  good  fodder  for  cat¬ 
tle.  This  oat  does  not  stool  or  branch  much; 
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therefore  it  must  be  sown  pretty  thick  on 
the  ground;  two  bushels  will  do  this,  as  the 
grain  is  small.”  Dickson  in  1805  (Agricul¬ 
ture,  V.'l.  I,  page  578i  describes  this  oat  in 
almost  similar  language. 

Another  writer  somewhat  nearer  our  own 
day  (British  Husbandry,  Vol.  II  (1837)  Page 
180),  mentions  the  two  kinds,  the  naked  and 
the  skinless:  “  The  species  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  poor  soils  are  the  Tartarian,  the 
black,  mid  the  naked  oat,  or  Pilcorn  and 
Pilez  *  *  *  *  The  naked  oat,  or,  as  it  is 
not  uncommonly  termed,  ‘Pilcorn,’  from  the 
corolla  being  detached  from  the  seed,  as  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  is  thought  to  be  not  im¬ 
probably  the  only  surviving  branch  of  our 
primitive  corn,  if  not  the  only  bread  corn  of 
our  remote  ancestors;  but  its  only  recom¬ 
mendation  is  its  hardiness  in  producing  a 
moderate  crop  where  no  other  grain  can  be 
expected  to  grow.’  Of  the  skiidess  oats  the 
same  writer  observes:  “Among  the  numer¬ 
ous  different  sorts  which  are  grown,  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  skinless  oat  has  been  lately 
brought  from  a  remote  district  of  China, 
which  possesses  the  extraordinary  advantage 
of  being  not  only  free  of  husk,  but  of  con¬ 
taining  far  more  farinaceous  matter  than 
any  of  the  known  kinds,  while  its  produce 
has  amounted  to  2(3  barrels  of  14  stone  each, 
to  the  Irish  acre.  It  was,  also,  not  sown  un¬ 
til  the  4th  of  May,  1830,  and  was  reaped  early 
in  August.”  Henderson  says:  “The  naked 
or  hulless  oat  is  Avena  mula,  found  growing 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  con¬ 
sidered  merely'  a  degeneration  of  the  com¬ 
mon  oat.  A  very'  line  variety'  of  this  species 
has  been  introduced  from  China,  but  its 
merits  as  a  farm  crop  have  not  been  fully 
tested.”  (Handbook  of  Plants,  1881,  Page  22.) 

The  three  above-mentioned  varieties  were 
sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  four  pecks 
per  acre  on  adjoining  plats,  on  April  2,  1881. 
The  field  wras  in  wbert  the  year  before,  and  its 
soil  a  very'  poor,  sandy  loam.  The  plats  w  ere 
one-fourth  acre  each,  and  were  dressed  with 
200  pounds  of  the  same  fertilizer  per  acre.  The 
Rust  proof  Oats  were  cut  July  3,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Chinese  Hulless  July  8.  The  re¬ 
sults  wrere  as  follow's: 
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raising  broom-corn.  I  prepare  my  ground 
the  same  as  for  corn,  and  mark  the  rows 
three  feet  apart,  distance  between  the  hills 
about  two  feet,  with  from  four  to  six  stalks  in 
the  hill.  I  use  the  common  hand  planter,  to 
which  I  make  an  extra  dropper  small  enough 
to  drop  the  desired  amount  of  seed.  Brown’s 
horse  planter  is  also  good  for  planting  broom- 
corn.  I  use  the  Missouri  Evergreen  variety, 
and  think  it  the  best  kind  to  raise  in  this  lat¬ 
itude,  or  in  Illinois.  It  requires  about  four 
quarts  of  seed  to  plant  an  acre.  I  cultivate 
with  a  two- horse  cultivator,  throwing  the 
soil  from  the  hill  the  first  time  I  go  through 
it,  when  it  is  about  two  inches  high.  I  go 
through  it  again  when  it  is  from  four  to  six 
inches  high  ;  this  time  I  throw  the  soil  around 
the  hill,  and  thereby  cover  up  the  weeds.  If 
the  ground  is  new  and  free  from  weeds  it  does 
not  require  hoeing  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  old 
and  well  seeded  to  weeds  it  will  require 
hoeing,  as  it  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  to 
insure  a  good  crop.  I  do  not  break  the  stalks 
until  the  brush  is  ready  to  cut,  when  I  break 
two  rows  together  and  thus  make  a  table  on 
which  to  lay  my  brush  after  cutting,  so  that  it 
can  bo  easily  gathered  and  taken  to  the  dry¬ 
ing  sheds.  It  must  be  cut  when  the  seed  is  in 
the  dough,  to  preserve  its  bright  green 
color.  1  raise  my  own  seed  and  select  it  from 
the  longest  and  finest  of  the  brush.  1  here 
are  various  ways  of  cleaning  the  seed  from 
the  brash  by  horse  power,  and  all  are  good. 
It  may  be  baled  in  a  common  hay  press  and 
tied  with  No.  9  wire.  We  raise  from  700  to 
$1,000  lbs  to  the  acre,  and  it  sells  at  from  $80, 
to  LOO  per  ton  here.  Seed  is  w  orth  half  as 
much  as  corn  for  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  ripe,  and  when  ground  with  an 
equal  part  of  corn,  the  mixture  is  better  for 
feed  than  all  corn.  I  think  it  is  worth  as 
much  to  raise  one  acre  of  broom  corn  as  twro 
acres  of  corn,  and  the  former  is  a  surer 
crop  in  this  State,  as  it  will  stand  the  drought 
mtnh  better  than  Indian  corn. 

Greenwood  Go..  G.  W.  IIemenway. 


Tobacco  should  never  be  packed  crosswise  of 
the  cases,  as  such  packing  interferes  with  the 
rules  followed  in  “sampling.”  Short  cases 
should  be  used  for  short  tobacco  and  long  ones 
for  long  tobacco;  in  other  w'ords,  the  length 
of  the  case  should  correspond  with  that  of  the 
tobacco  to  be  packed.  G.  A.  G.,  JR. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


The  small  yields  are  explained  by  the  long- 
con  tiuued  Spring  and  mid-Summer  droughts. 
The  difference  between  the  yields  of  grain  of 
the  first  two  varieties  was  very  slight,  but  the 
Washington  gave  almost  double  the  quantity 
of  straw.  '1  he  straw  of  the  Rush  proof  was 
short  but  strong,  the  heads  well  filled,  and 
the  graiu  a  little  the  heavier  per  bushel.  The 
straw  of  the  Washington  was  large  and 
coarse  and  the  chaff  very  white.  The  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  straw'  will  probably  prevent  this 
variety  from  lodging  even  on  very  rich  soils. 
The  Hulless  gave  the  smallest  crop  of  grain 
of  the  three,  but  almost  as  much  straw  as  the 
Washington.  The  grain  Separated  readily 
from  the  busk  or  chaff,  and  but  few  “caps” 
remained  after  fanning.  The  berry,  which 
resembles  rye  in  appearance  and  size,  weighed 
45  pounds  per  bushel.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
preferred  for  oatmeal.  It  is  evident  that  the 
crops  of  the  two  last  varieties,  if  sold  in  the 
sheaf,  would  have  given  the  most  j  rofitnble 
returns.  All  three  sorts  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
sidered  varieties  of  decided  promise. 

[We  would  remai  >.  m  connection  with  the 
above,  that  we  have  tried  at  the  Rural  Farm 
several  varieties  of  the  “  Rust-proof”  (slightly 
altered  by  cultivation  in  different  parts  of  the 
country);  also  the  Washington  (introduced  by 
this  journal,  unless  there  are  tw  o  varieties  of 
this  name) ;  also  the  Chinese  Hulless  and  Prin¬ 
gle’s  Hulless  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinese  and  the  Excelsior.  For  de¬ 
tailed  reports  back  numbers  running  through 
four  years  must  be  consumed  It  may  here 
be  stated  that  the  “Rust-proof”  or  “Red 
Rust-proof ’’ has  rusted  with  us,  though  less 
than  other  kinds,  as,  e.  g  ,  the  Washington, 
White  Russian  and  Mold’s  Black  Tartarian. 
Pringle’s  Hulless  show  no  marked  differences 
as  compared  with  the  Chinese.  We  beg  to 
say  that,  though  we  have  worked  carefully 
and  patiently  to  cross  oats,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  accomplish  it.  and  we  cannot  see 
how  it  is  possible  for  anybody  to  have  accom 
plished  it. — Eds.] 

- ♦♦♦ - 

RAISING  ROOM  CORN  IN  KANSAS. 


TOBACCO-GROWING  NOTES. 


When  a  number  of  persons  are  at  wrork  as¬ 
sorting  a  tobacco  crop  it  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  perform  the  work  uniformly,  be 
cause  two  persous  rarely  assort  alike.  The 
only  safe  way  is  todecide  upon  aceitain  stan¬ 
dard  for  each  grade  at  the  commencement  and 
keep  the  standards  as  guides  or  models  to  be 
referred  to  frequently  during  the  continuance 
of  the  task  or  until  the  crop  is  all  selected. 


It  does  not  matter  so  much  how  tobacco  is 
assorted  provided  the  several  grades  are  made 
of  uniform  quality ;  that  is,  each  grade  should 
cover  a  quality  which  should  be  the  same  all 
through  the  crop  from  beginning  to  end,  so 
that  when  two  or  more  “  hands”  are  drawn 
from  a  case  as  “  samples  ”  they  will  give  a 
fair,  comprehensive  idea  of  that  particular 
grade.  This  is  importaut  for  the  reason  that 
tobacco  after  it  leaves  the  producer  is  usually 
sold  by  samples,  and  unless  care  is  exercised  by 
the  grower  to  assort  into  various  grades  of  uni¬ 
form  quality  the  manufacturers,  when  they 
buy  the  tobacco  by  “samples,”  may  easily  be 
disappointed. 


<£l)C  Ijcrilsman. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


There  seems  to  be  little  danger  of  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  present  values  of  live  stock,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  price  of  corn  in  the 
West.  In  Harrison  County,  Ky.,  corn  in  the 
shock  is  bringing  the  enormous  price  of  $7  the 
barrel,  which  is  equal  to  $1.40  per  bushel; 
while  in  Southern  Illinois  corn  is  brought 
from  Chicago  and  sold  in  car-load  lots  at  80 
cents  a  bushel  and  at  retail  for  $1.  What  with 
dear  corn  and  hog  cholera,  pork  must  bring 
high  prices,  and,  of  course,  beeves  will  not 
“  sell  for  a  song  ”  when  the  raw  material  of 
wlrcli  they  are  made  is  so  scaiee  and  high. 


The  Wool  Growers’  Association  of  Michigan 
enjoyed  an  instructive  lecture  from 1  their 
President  at  their  recent  meeting.  President 
Ball’s  remarks  were  full  of  practical  common 
sense.  When  he  said  it  costs  no  more  to  raise 
a  sheep  that  will  shear  10  to  20  pounds  of 
wool  and  will  sell  for  $20  to  $10(4  than  a  $3 
sheep  shearing  five  pounds,  he  uttered  a  plain 
simple  fact,  but  one  which  seems  to  be  very 
generally  neglected.  So  w'hen  he  declared 
that  “  land  is  too  dear  in  this  country 
to  breed  and  rear  inferior  animals.”  He 
touched  the  rights,  too,  of  the  citizen,  in  re¬ 
marking  that  “no  man  has  a  right  to  rear  a 
poor-bred,  half-starved  animal  of  any  kind.” 
For  there  is  a  common  service  due  from  man 
to  man  to  do  his  best  in  his  work  that  society 
may  ba  the  gainer.  This  is  the  natural 
obligation  wiiich  one  man  owes  to  another, 
and  if  one  neglects  the  obligation  and  service, 
he  is  not  performing  his  due  share  of  the 
world’s  work  which  is  allotted  to  him.  For  it 
is  very  true  that  “no  man  liveth  to  himself." 


I  have  raised  broom-corn  fifteen  years 
in  Illinois,  and  three  years  in  Kansas,  and 
find  it  to  bo  u  profitable  crop,  especially  in 
Kansas,  and  Kansas  grown  broom-corn  is  ship 
ped  to  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  and 
always  commands  the  highest  prices  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  Any  6oil  that  is  adapted 
to  raising  Indian  com  is  also  adapted  to 


The  foreign  trade  in  mules  is  said  to  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  for  the  reason  that  these  animals 
do  not  thrive  in  the  climates  where  they  have 
been  tried,  notably  in  Southern  Africa  where 
the  British  Government  endeavored  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  for  army  purposes.  Perhaps  our 
American  mules,  free  and  wayward  in  dis¬ 
position  as  becomes  the  denizens  of  a  free 
country,  move  especially'  as  freedom  is  known 
in  Kentucky  and  other  centers  of  mule-dom, 
caunot  brook  the  restraints  of  a  monarchy 
nor  the  somewhat  despotic  manners  of  the 
governments  of  South  Africa.  Perhaps  they 
sympathize  with  the  Zulus  and  don’t  like  to  help 
fight  the  sort  of  persons  w  ith  whom  they  have 
been  ass  dated  in  their  native  homes.  Any¬ 
how,  the  foreign  shipment  of  mules  is  sus¬ 
pended:  but  as  they  bring  $150  a  head  in  the 
New'  Orleans  market,  mu  e  breeders  may 
have  little  reason  for  despair. 


Old  carpets  or  blankets  are  frequently 
used  for  covering  tobacco  to  prevent  it  from 
drying  up  during  the  Winter  manipulation. 
These  articles  are  good  materials  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  when  properly  used,  but  otherwise  they 
are  a  positive  damage  when  used.  W ben  per¬ 
fectly  dry  an  old  carpet  or  blanket  will  absorb 
the  moisture  from  the  leaves,  and  hence  do 
more  hurt  than  good;  if  wet  the  leaves  are  in¬ 
variably  injured  wherever  the  material 
touches  them.  Such  material,  when  used  for 
covering  ranks  or  piles  of  tobacco,  should  be 
kept  damp,  but  not  wet.  Good  judgment  needs 
to  be  exercised  on  this  point. 


The  foreign  trade  in  poultry  promises  to 
become  important.  The  turkey  is  a  native 
American  bird  and  should  of  right  have  been 
made  our  national  emblem,  instead  of  the 
“spread  eagle,”  if  for  no  other  reason,  cer¬ 
tainly  because  it  can  spread  itself  with  such 
conspicuous  success  and  has  merit  behind  its 
sp;  ead  to  back  it  up,  too.  A  new'  thing  in  the 
poultry  business  is  the  recent  shipment  from 
Missouri  of  a  car  loud  of  live  poultry,  con¬ 
sisting  of  3,000  fowls,  450  turkeys  and  400 
geese.  The  chickens  were  bought  for  $1.50  a 
dozen,  and  turkeys  for  5J4  cents  per  pound, 
live  weight.  At  such  prices  a  ready  market 
can  always  be  found  in  Europe  where  poultry, 
and  especially  turkeys,  are  in  brisk  demand. 
A  Christmas  turkey  in  the  Leudenhall  Market 
of  London  usually  brings  $5  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  if  we  could  not  supply  this  profitable 
demand.  _ 

Mr.  Hanlan  of  Maury  Co.,  Tenn.,  made  a 
profitable  business  of  raising  two  exhibition 
bullocks  for  the  Nashville  fat  cattle  show. 
He  captured  the  first  and  second  premiums 
and  won  a  greater  prize  still  w  hen  he  sold  his 
first  premium  steer  at  25  cents  a  pound,  which, 
weighing  1,890  pounds,  brought  him  $472.50. 
The  other  steer  sold  for  $203.50. 


Complaints  are  made  of  the  falling  off  of 
exports  of  cattle  and  meat.  This  cannot  be 
avoided  just  now.  High  prices  always  and 
necessarily  reduce  consumption.  The  market, 
however,  remains,  and  when  the  double  pen¬ 
dulum  of  price  and  quantity  swings  back  or 
forward,  quantity  always  oscillates  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  to  that  of  price,  in  whatever 
direction  that  may  be.  A  trade  once  estab¬ 
lished  and  rooted  becomes  permanent;  and 
our  foreign  customers  now  depend  upon  our 
meat  for  their  actual  living.  When  prices  ad¬ 
vance  they  buy  less  and  when  they  fall  they 
buy  more. 

The  necessities  of  the  case  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures:  Great  Britian  imported 
last  year  $830,000,000  w'orth  of  food.  The 
growth  of  this  vast  import  trade  has  been  far 
in  advance  of  that  of  the  population.  While 
the  latter  increased  16  per  cent  in  the  last  20 
years  the  former  increased  160  per  cent.  This 
increase  is  due  to  the  improved  circumstances 
of  the  English  laboring  and  mercantile  classes. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  political  economy  that  when 
a  people  advance  in  their  condition  of  living 
they  never  go  back.  New  wants  created  by 
new  supplies,  enlarge  and  expand,  but  never 
contract.  The  means  of  supply  for  these 
must  be  forthcoming  or  there  is — a  row — not 
to  put  too  flue  a  point  upon  it.  And  no  man 
in  the  universe  will  sooner  make  a  row  than 
a  dissatisfied  Englishman  whose  food  supplies 
are  reduced.  Therefore  we  need  not  fear  for 
the  permanence  of  a  foreign  trade  in  meat 
if  we  only  keep  the  price  right  and  within 
the  bounds  of  competition.  The  market  is 
there,  we  may  not  supply  it,  but  if  we  don’t, 
others  will.  It  is  wholly  a  questionof  success¬ 
ful  competition,  and  no  other  competitors 
posesses  the  advantages  we  have. 


In  packing  tobacco  in  boxes  “ head  boards” 
should  be  used  at  the  ends  of  the  cases,  one 
inch  thick,  which  leaves  one  inch  of  space  be¬ 
tween  the  butts  of  the  “hands”  and  the  ends  of 
the  case.  This  space  should  be  left  open  for 
two  reasous:  first,  it  gives  room  for  an  air- 
chamber  at  the  ends  or  stems  of  the  leaves, 
which  aids  in  preventing  mold  or  decay  at 
the  butts  of  the  “hands,”  sometimes  termed 
“stem-rot,”  and,  second,  it  allows  the  tobacco 
to  be  more  conveniently  “stripped”  during 
the  process  of  “sampling,”  The  term  “strip¬ 
ping”  in  this  case  means  simply  the  re¬ 
moving  or  lifting  of  the  case  from  trie  tobacco 
packed  within  by  first  removing  the  bottom  of 
the  case.  The  tobacco,  when  the  ease  is  re¬ 
moved  or  “stripped,”  retains  its  shape,  aud 
when  the  requisite  number  of  hands  are  drawn 
by  the  “sampler”  the  box  is  again  set  over 
the  tobacco  und  the  bottom  nailed  on  as  be¬ 
fore.  Thus  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  if  the 
butts  of  the  hands  are  pressed  directly  against 
the  ends  of  the  cases  in  packing  annoyance 
will  result  in  the  “stripping”  above  described. 


At  the  Louisville  stock  yards  there  were 
also  some  good  sales  of  Christmas  beef.  Mr. 
Hudson  of  Jefferson  Co  ,  sold  a  three-year- 
old  Short-horn  heifer  weighing  1,750,  forceven 
cents  a  pound  live  weight,  no  extra  price 
either,  and  realized  $122.50  for  the  beast. 
Half-bred  cattle  sold  on  the  market  from  five 
to  five-and-a-balf  cents  per  pound  on  foot, 
while  scrubs  brought  from  one-and-a-half  to 
three  cents.  Some  of  the  owners  of  this  latter 
kind  must  have  felt  themselves  to  be  “scrubs” 
as  well  as  their  cattle,  in  comparison  with  the 
grade  Short- horn  breeders  and  feeders.  It  is 
very  easy  to  compute  from  this  basis  what  is 
theactvuil  value  of  a  well  bred  Short-horn  bull 
in  a  herd  of  common  cows.  Aud  yet  persons 
delude  themselves  with  the  idea— it  is  not  a 
belief  at  all — that  they  cannot  afford  to  im¬ 
prove  their  stock. 

A  W  estern  hog  farmer  remarked  to  me 
not  long  ago  that  he  cared  little  for  hog 
cholera,  for  the  reason  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  losses  thus  occasioned  hogs  wrould  be  too 
cheap.  The  reduced  number  sold  for  more 
than  the  whole  number  would  have  done  had 
there  been  no  losses.  “  How  many  hogs  have 
you  lost!”  “Well  I  don’t  calculate  to  lose 
hogs,’’  replied  he,  “I  keep  a  clean  pasture 
and  have  dry,  clean  shelter  aud  a  cistern  with 
a  patent  water  feeder  and  my  hogs  don’t  die 
off.”  “  Ah  I  I  see;  your  neighbors’  hogs  die  off 
aud  that  puts  up  the  market  price  and  you 
make  money  through  their  losses!”  “Yes, 
thats  about  the  size  of  it,”  said  the  man. 
What  a  comment  upon  this  cholera  business! 


My  remarks  upon  the  polled  cattle  have 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  criticism  from  breed¬ 
ers  of  this  sort,  but  by  no  means  more  than  I 
expected.  If  I  were  afraid  of  criticism  I 
should  fear  to  speak  the  truth  about  such  mat¬ 
ters.  Lest,  however,  my  opinions  on  the 
merits  of  Polled  cattle  should  be  considered 
unsupported  by  facts  I  would  like  to  note 
a  corroborative  opinion  given  by  Professor 
George  E.  Morrow’,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Illinois  Industrial  University.  This  com¬ 
petent  gentlemen  recently  made  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour  through  Great  Britain  and  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  gaining  information  from  the 
best  sources.  Professor  Morrow’  has  recently 
said  in  regard  to  Polled  cattle,  “  these  cattle 
have  not  much  merit  as  milkers  and  are  not 
the  stock  for  the  general  farmer.  For  the 
Northwest  and  the  great  plains  they  seem 
among  the  best  breeds  known :  if  not  the  very 
best.  That  they  are  hornless  is  in  their  favor, 
although  this  point  has  been  made  too  much 
of.”  Had  1  known  Professor  Morrow's  views 
on  this  subject  I  could  not  have  got  nearer  to 
them  than  I  did,  but  these  views  are  expressed 
in  an  article  in  a  W  estern  paper  of  December 
28.  lean  therefore  use  them  for  all  they  are 
w'orth. 


The  usual  opinion  among  a  certain  class  of 
young  men,  who  love  an  easy  but  romantic 
and  variable  life,  is  that  sheep  and  cattle  ran¬ 
ching  on  the  plains  is  the  very  essence  of  ease, 
romance,  variety  and,  above  all,  of  profit 
which  rapidly  produces  wealth.  But  money 
is  never  made  but  by  labor.  The  golden  apple 
falls  into  uo  man’s  mouth,  and  ranching, 
wffiile  it  is  pleasant,  agreeable  and,  on  the 
w’hole,  profitable  to  the  ambitious,  energetic, 
athletic  and  enterprising  man,  is  a  laborious 
business  at  the  best,  and  full  of  risks  and  losses 
when  not  skillfully  managed.  It  may  please 
some  that  love  risks  and  hardy  enterprise, 
and  appall  others  who  love  ease  to  know’  that 
on  Mr.  Hansen’s  sheep  ranch  in  California, 
men  are  employed  to  hunt  destructive  w’ild 
animals,  and  in  two  years  ending  Oct.  1881, 
there  were  killed  181  bears,  22  panthers,  151 
wild  cats,  143  foxes,  361  coons  (these  kill 
young  lambs),  728  coyotes  and  15  bald  eagles. 


This  certainly  provides  a  variety  and  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  hunting  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
rancher. 


country.  Better  go  slower  and  give  American 
breeders  a  chance  to  stock  up.  “  Stockman’s  ” 
check  is  opportune  and  wise.  If  any  breed  of 
cattle  unite  beef  producing  and  milk  produc¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  Holstein.  I 
agree  with  “  Stockman  ”  that  these  opposit3 
qualities  cannot  be  united  in  one  breed.  They 
are  too  wide  apart.  There  may  be  big  cow’s 
and  good  ones,  but  what  is  the  use  of  keeping 
a  big  cow— supporting  a  huge  carcass  the  life¬ 
time  of  a  cow,  to  get  a  few  hundred  pounds 
more  of  beef  when  a  smaller  cow  would  yield 
as  much  in  the  dairy,  and  cost  a  great  deal 
less  for  her  keep— no  use.  F.  D.  Curtis. 


roof  may  be  made  with  a  single  slope.  The 
door  is  hung  with  a  pivot  hinge  so  as  to  sw'ing 
either  way  and  close  itself.  The  lower  nail 
tie  should  be  2x4  inches  and  used  fiat  six 
inches  above  the  ground,  as  this  will  prevent 
the  sows  from  overlying  the  pigs. 

In  recommending  that  a  stove  be  used  for 
early  pigs,  I  do  not  mean  that  hot-house 
treatment  is  necessary  for  them;  but  we  are 
so  liable  to  fierce  snow  squalls  and  cold, 
penetrating  wind  in  March,  that  it;  is  hardly 
safe  to  have  early  pigs  come  without  this 
precaution,  Rome  years  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  fire  up  at  all,  and  I  do  not  think 
in  any  weather  pigs  would  need  a  fire  after 
they  were  five  days  old,  and  two  fires  a  day 
would  probably  be  sufficient  in  any  weather. 
The  cost  for  fuel  would  be  but  a  trifle,  and  a 
cheap  stove  would  answer. 

The  sows  should  be  placed  in  the  pens  not 
less  than  two  weeks  before  farrowing,  and 
should  be  fed  on  loosening  diet,  largely  bran 
and  some  oil  meal,  unless  roots  or  green  food 
can  be  bad.  The  sows  should  be  Dandled  and 
petted  so  that  they  will  not  fear  you  or  get 
excited  in  ease  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter 
the  pen  to  assist  them  or  remove  a  pig.  There 
Is  no  questioning  the  superiority  of  mature 
mothers.  Their  pigs  are  stronger  aud  have 
greater  vitality,  and  old  sows  are  much  more 
likely  to  save  their  pigs  than  young  ones.  I 
have  found  it  profitable  to  breed  twice  a  year, 
and  this  can  be  easily  done  if  the  first  litter 
comes  in  March,  ns  the  second  will  then  come 
in  September.  When  1  breed  young  sows  for 
May  litter,  if  any  of  them  lose  their  pigs  I  at 
once  breed  again  for  September.  These  late 
pigs,  if  kept  in  small  lots  with  a  warm,  clean 
bed,  and  fed  some  warm  slop,  will  grow  as 
well  as  Summer  pigs,  and  can  tie  sold  to  the 
butchers  in  the  Spring,  or  may  be  pastured 
one  Summer  and  fattened  in  the  Fall.  1  shall 
devote  another  short  article  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  pigs. 


that  first  noticed.  This  investigation,  made 
by  a  close  observer,  goes  to  prove  that  the 
germs  of  a  milk-spoiling  ferment  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  blood  and  into  the  udder  by 
simply  allowing  the  cow  to  drink  impme 
water.  It  shows  that  the  cleanliness  of  the 
dairy  must  be  radical,  thorough,  and  all-per¬ 
vading.  No  filthy  mud  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  into  dust  that  fouls  the  pail;  no  foul 
odors  should  taint  the  undrawn  milk;  and 
the  drinking  water  should  be  free  from  the 
little  “leaven  that  leaveneth  the  whole  lump” 
—  cow,  milk,  and  all. 


When  the  French  Government  after  a  long 
and  persistent  investigat  ion  by  a  committee  of 
experts,  gave  a  large  sum  to  M,  Guenon  in 
recognition  of  lus  services  to  the  French  dairy 
interest,  Aud  of  the  value  of  his  discovery  of 
the  significance  of  the  escutcheon,  and  when 
the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  which  consists  of  more 
than  three  thousand  intelligent  gentlemen  and 
farmers  and  dairymen,  give  to  the  escutcheon 
eight  points  out,  of  a  hundred  in  their  establish¬ 
ed  scale  of  points  for  judging  cattle,  and  no 
more  than  eight  to  ten  to  the  udder,  and  only 
five  to  the  milk  vein,  it  wont,  do  for  any  person 
to  try  to  il  j  away  with  the  escutcheon,  as  an 
absurdity  and  an  exhibition  of  the  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  those  persons  who  think  it  of 
value,  although  he  may  be  a  doctor  mid  an 
editor.  A  man  may  reasonably  say  that  he 
don’t  believe  it,  just  as  lie  might  disbelieve  in 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  simply  because  he 
never  saw  them  and  cannot  imagine  how  the 
builders  got  those  big  stones  450  feet  up  in  the 
air. 


The  Tribune  and  Farmer  reminds  waiters 
that  they  forget  that  every  peach  tree  :  old  by 
a  nurseryman  is  a  seedling,  so  far  as  the  stock 
goes.  Surely  the  inserting  of  a  bud  is  not 
going  to  make  the  stock  less  likely  to  live, 
provided  it  is  of  a  hardy  sort,  of  which  there 
are  plenty.  Those  who  plant  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  the  fruit,  want  certain 
kinds,  to  ripen  at,  desired  periods,  and  these  can 
only  be  had  by  having  budded  kinds  set  out. 
Perhaps  a  tree  budded  where  a  seed  sprouted 
might  do  better  than  a  tree  shifted  about 
several  times. 


WALDO  F.  DROWN. 


In  this  article  I  have  no  reference  to  breeds 
for,  whatever  variety  of  hogs  the  fanner  may 
raise,  the  same  general  treatment  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the 
fanner  has  selected  his  breeding  stock  judi¬ 
ciously,  the  first  point  I  would  make  is  that 
he  should  keep  a  record  of  the  time  e.  ch  sow 
is  bred.  I  believe  that  more  pigs  have  been 
lost  from  neglect  of  this  precaution  than  from 
anv  one  cause.  The  period  of  gestation  in 
swine  is  112  days,  and  they  vary  but  little 
from  this.  I  have  never  known  a  sow  to  go 
over  115  days,  and  a  young  sow  will  often 
farrow  in  100  aud  has  been  known  to  do  so 
in  100  days,  and  save  her  pigs.  In  making 
the  record  of  breeding  I  always  also  enter 
the  date  at  which  the  pigs  may  be  expect¬ 
ed,  as  follows:— “  Spotted  sow  Bess,  bred  De¬ 
cember  20;  expect  pigs  April  17.” 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express  we  take  the 
following,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
taking  an  agricultural  paper:— In  short,  the 
worse  a  farmer  is  oil-,  the  greater  is  his  need 
of  taking  an  agricultural  journal.  .... 
The  business  of  a  farmer,  they  say,  is  never 
completely  learned,  and  the  greatest  adepts 
at  it  are  little  more  than  beginners.  These 
are  not  the  men  who  think  themselves  too 
wise  to  read  an  agricultural  paper.  They 
know  that  a  single  useful  hint  has  been  many 
a  time  worth  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
their  paper  for  a  life  time.  Wo  are  “never 
too  old  to  learn,”  and  the  wisest  of  men  may 
often  get  a  useful  hint  from  one  who  has  much 
less  general  knowledge  than  he  has.  A  great 
deal  of  the  discredit  thrown  upon  agricultural 
writings  has  been  caused  by  the  ignorant  or 
indiscreet  dogmatism  of  enthusiasts. 


I  feel  that,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make 
more  than  a  few  brief  remarks  with  reference 
to  “Notes  by  a  Btoclnuan”  in  the  Rural  of 
the  4th  iust.,  wherein  he  criticises  an  article 
on  polled  cattle  written  by  me  and  published 
on  page  857  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Rural. 
I  was  induced  to  write  that  article  on  account 
of  a  previous  assertion  by  Rtockmau  that 
polled  cuttle  as  a  race  were  totally  unfit  and 
unprofitable  for  dairy  purposes. 

1  know  from  my  own  experience  and  the 
experience  of  many  others  that  this  is  not 
true  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
polled  cattle  now  in  existence.  From  the  pos¬ 
itive  and  emphatic  manner  in  which  the 
statement  was  made,  without  proof  and  with¬ 
out  exception  of  any  breed  or  strain  of  these 
cattle,  others  as  well  as  myself  naturally  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  writer  was  making  a  vicious 
attempt  to  defame  the  milkiug  strains  of 
polled  cattle,  and  to  injure  the  property  of 
their  owners,  hence  the  decision  to  place  be¬ 
fore  the  readers  of  the  Rural  a  plain  state¬ 
ment,  not  only  of  some  of  the  advantages  of 
having  cattle  without  horns,  but  also  of  some 
facts  with  regard  to  the  superior  dairy  quali¬ 
ties  of  many  of  them,  and  which  can  be  read¬ 
ily  verified  by  parties  desiring  to  do  so.  In 
the  later  remarks  of  Stockman  on  this  subject 
be  still  persists  in  ignoring  these  facts  aud  in 
classing  all  polled  cattle  with  the  Polled  An¬ 
gus  as  adapted  to  the  production  of  beef  alone. 
In  my  first  article  I  stated  that  1  had  often 
heard  farmers  remark  upon  the  almost  uuiver 
sal  excellence  of  the  native  polled  cow  for  the 
dairy.  After  the  introduction  of  some  legal 
lore,  we  are  now  informed  by  Stockman  that 
this  remark  is  more  often  applied  to  the  brm- 
dle  cow,  all  of  which  would  appear  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  irrelevant  to  the  subject  under  consider¬ 
ation,  but  1  supp  se  we  are  to  understand 
that  the  remark  is  not  applicable  to  the  "poo?’ 
n rule}/.” 

1  have  no  desire  to  recall  any  of  my  previous 
statements,  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  prepared 
to  prove  the  truth  of  them.  I  admit  that  1  am 
very  much  .uterested  in  these  cattle  and  only 
ask  that  they  may  receive  fair  treatment  aud 
representation  before  the  great  American  ag¬ 
ricultural  public.  I  should  be  very  loath  pub- 


Hog  Cholera  iu  the  West. 

^  “  In  Notes  by  a  Stockman  ”  in  the  RuuALof 
December  31,  1881,  I  read  the  remarks  on 
“  Hog  Cholera,”  in  which  the  writer  attrib¬ 
utes  the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  the  West 
to  the  Western  farmers’  ignorance  of  the  les- 
-  sons  of  experience  us  to  the  evil  effects  of  un- 
=.  clean  surroundings.  Does  the  writer  know 
|M  what  he  is  talking  about?  I  have  known,  per- 
■  sonally,  a  whole  herd  of  200  shoats  to  die  of 
cholera,  running  on  a  clean  clover  pasture, 
watered  with  clean  well  water  and  fed  with 
sound  com.  Our  money,  to  a  great  extent,  is 
fli  hogs;  we  take  the  best  of  care  of  our  hogs, 
keeping  them  on  clover  pastures  and  feeding 
the  best  of  corn;  in  wet  seasons  when  feeding 
hogs  are  confined  in  small  yards  (muds)  they 
frequently  get  the  yards  in  a  fearful  condition : 
but  they  very  rarely  die.  It  is  not  this  class 
of  hogs  that  we  lose  by  cholera.  Four  to  eight- 
months-old  shoats  are  the 


duced,  and  more  economical  ways  of  doing 
work  are  planned  as  time  goes  on;  and  he  is 
not  a  w  ise  farmer  who  does  not  consider 
whether  it  is  to  his  advantage  or  not  to  try  one 
or  more  of  these  novel  lies.  In  a  well  conduct¬ 
ed  agricultural  paper  the  introduction  and 
trials  of  all  novelties  are  recorded,  and  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  their  use  is  frequently  given. 

The  present  writer  can  recall  many  a  valua¬ 
ble  lesson  learned  through  reading  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  which  he  would  not  have  learned 
so  soon,  if  at  all,  from  any  other  source.  For 
instance,  he  noticed  the  profitable  results  of 
growing  Squarehead  Wheat,  as  recorded  in  an 
agricultural  journal,  and  he  tried  the  variety 
on  his  farm.  The  variety  was  not  then  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided:  but 
the  result  of  his  trial  was  so  successful  that  it 
has  since  beeu  cultivated  extensively.  The 
extra  profit  iu  the  first  trial,  beyond  what 
would  have  been  obtained  from  the  sorts  of 
wheat  previously  grown  by  him,  was  sufficient 
to  have  supplied  him  with  all  the  agricultural 
papers  in  the  world  for  the  re°t  of  his  life. 
Similarly  with  respect  to  t  he  selection  of  ma¬ 
nures,  poultry,  garden  plants,  and  implements 
great  advantages  were  obtained  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  papers. 


come  in  in  May.  The  risk  of  losing  the  pigs 
from  cold  will  be  touch  less;  the  sow  will  not 
be  so  likely  to  eat  her  pigs,  as  grem  food 
will  be  abundant  and  she  will  not  be  in 
danger  of  getting  in  the  costive,  feverish 
condition  which  is  the  causo  of  this  unnat¬ 
ural  act.  For  the  same  reason  she  will  give 
more  and  better  milk,  and  be  likely  to  give 
her  pigs  a  better  start.  If  the  farmer  is 
raLiug  fancy  breeding  stock,  or  intends  to 
make  pig  pork  and  sell  bis  stock  when  from 
eight  to  ten  months  old,  he  should  breed  so 
as  to  have  his  pigs  come  by  the  middle  of 
March;  and  in  this  case,  if  several  sows  are 
kept,  it  will  pay  to  arrange  a  house  so  as  to 
heat  it.  It  is  a  great  loss  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  after  having  kept  a  valuable  sow  for 
a  year,  to  lose  her  litter,  and  the  risk  can 
be  greatly  reduced  at  a  small  cost  by  ar¬ 
ranging  a  house  for  fi  re  heat.  The  house  may 
l>e  made  very  cheaply;  if  no  loft  is  made 
overhead  the  sides  need  not  be  more  than 
four  feet  high.  A  room  18  feet  square  will 
give  a  tier  of  three  peus  on  a  side,  6x0  feet, 
and  a  hall  four  feet  wide  through  the  cen¬ 
ter,  where  the  stove  can  stand  and  a  few 
ban-els  of  meal  and  a  swill  barrel  be  kept. 
Such  a  building  would  take  but  a  little  over 
1,000  feet  of  lumber  aud  a  little  less  than 
3,000  shingles,  and  could  be  put  up,  all  com¬ 
plete,  for  less  than  $40  if  no  floors  were  laid, 
and  these  would  not  be  needed.  All  the 
partitions  should  be  made  movable,  so  that 
when  not  in  use  for  the  sows  and  pigs,  the 
house  could  be  used  for  storing  fodder,  sta¬ 
bling  stock,  or  any  other  purpose. 

For  sows  that  come  in  Jater,  or  as  shelter 
for  these  early  litters  after  they  are  turned 
out  in  the  fields,  I  have  never  seen  a  pen 
which  I  liked  as  well  as  the  portable  pen  of 
which  the  cut.  Fig.  37,  gives  a  good  idea. 
This  x>  n  is  made  of  light  pine,  and  may  be 
moved  on  a  small  sled,  with  a  horse,  or  a 
board  may  be  nailed  across  each  end,  with 
tho  ends  projecting  for  handles,  and  four  men 
can  walk  right  along  with  one  of  them.  For 
large  sows  they  should  be  made  5xfi  feet, 
and  require  about  150  feet  of  lumber  each. 
The  short  slope  of  roof  shown  in  the  cut  is 
designed  for  a  row  of  glass,  so  that  the  sun 
will  heat  up  the  interior;  but  unless  for  very 
early  pigs  this  will  not  be  necessary,  and  the 


ones  most  likely 
to  die  of  the  disease  and  nobody  pretends  to 
keep  such  pigs  shut  up  in  close  yards.  In 
nine  cases  in  ten,  where  large  losses  are  sus¬ 
tained  the  animals  are  in  clover  pasture,  and 
well  cured  for.  “  Stockman  ”  says  “  The 
nature  of  the  disease  is  so  well  known,  etc." 
Now  the  facts  are  these:  In  [a  herd  of  100 
pigs,  all  smart  and  active  to-day,  50  are 
likely  to  be  dead  tbe  next  morning!  We  know 
the  bogs  are  dead  and  that  the  balance  are 
likely  to  die  any  day,  and  that  is  the  most 
that  is  really  known.  We  are  overrun  with 
hog  doctors  with  prescriptions  for  sale  for 
five  or  ten  dollars  each,  but  they  a ro  humbugs. 
We  have  yet  to  experience  the  delight  of  see¬ 
ing  a  man  who  doctored  a  hog  sick  with 
cholera,  and  cured  it. 

Delaware  Co.,  Iowa.  J.  M.  Barry. 


The  Secretary  of  the  British  Goat  Associa¬ 
tion  admits,  in  the  Live  Stock  Journal,  that 
the  flesh  of  tho  male  goat  is  rank,  but  he  says 
that  the  meat  of  the  she-goat  is  extremely 
good,  while  that  of  a  sucking  kid  is  simply  de¬ 
licious,  and  quite  equal  to  lamb  in  flavor, 
though  the  joints  are  smaller  and  less  plump. 
He  has  frequently  deceived  friends  at  his 
table,  who,  when  partaking  of  it,  were  under 
the  impression  they  were  eating  lamb.  As  to 
the  milk,  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
any  different  taste  could  be  detected  between 
it  and  cow’s  milk,  though  far  richer  than  the 
latter  both  in  cream  and  general  nutritive 
properties;  while  at  the  same  time,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  much  easier  of  digestion  than  cow’s 
milk.  That  in  the  vast  pastures  of  the  United 
States  goats  might  be  profitably  kept  for  the 
sake  of  their  milk,  for  the  manufacture  of 
Roquefort  and  the  favorite  (in  France)  Mont 
d’Or,  be  quite  believes,  and  would  be  glad  to 
hear  of  such  a  step  being  taken;  but  the  goat 
is  none  the  less  the  poor  man’s  friend. 


V'.-o 


“  Stockman  ”  is  right  about  muleys.  They 
have  the  same  dispositions  as  other  cattle,  but 
they  are  not  so  dangerous,  because  they  can¬ 
not  poke  a  horn  through  you,  but  they  can 
punch  you  with  the  top  of  their  heads,  and 
knock  the  breath  out  of  anybody.  I  had  three 
“  mule}-  ”  cows  at  onetime,  and  they  used 
to  fight,  in  their  way,  just  as  much  as  other 
cows.  They  will  bunt  fearfully,  and  knock 
a  man  down,  and  they  will  also  strike  a 
heavy  blow  with  the  crown  of  the  head.  It 
is  all  right  to  tell  of  their  good  qualities;  but 
as  “Stockman”  remarks,  it  is  possible  to  brag 
too  much,  or  as  he  puts  it  “  prove  too  much.” 

Who  is  going  to  make  any  money  out  of  it? 
Why,  the  Scotch  breeders  who  are  alreudy 
set  up  by  this  tidal  wave  of  “  muley  ”  praise, 
and  tw  o  or  three  breeders,  or  rather  import¬ 
ers  iu  this  country.  If  they  were  only  breed¬ 
ers  it  would  not  be  so  bad;  but  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  filling  the  public  mind  with  gilt- 
edged  notions,  wrhich  take  money  out  of  the 


Professor  Law,  of  Cornell  University, 
says  the  London  Mark  Lane  Express,  finding 
the  cream  on  his  milk  to  be  ropy,  examined 
it  with  a  microscope,  and  found  it  infested 
with  living  organisms.  On  investigation,  he 
found  that  the  herd  from  which  his  supply 
came  drank  the  water  of  a  stagnant  pool 
located  in  a  muddy  swale.  The  microscope 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  milk  of  the  goat  is  better 
thau  that  yielded  by  tbe  cow,  especially  in  the 
case  of  disease.  But  there  was  one  thing  that 
had  to  be  overcome,  and  that  was  the  existing 
prejudice  against  goat’s  milk,  lie  experi¬ 
enced  great  difficulty  in  induciug  cottagers  in 
his  neighborhood  to  taste  it,  although  it  was 
taken  by  himself  and  the  Duchess,  as  well  as 
by  the  clergyman,  the  doctor  and  the  school¬ 
master.  His  Grace  hopes  that  efforts  will  be 
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directed  towards  overcoming  this  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  unfounded  prejudice. 

The  Chicago  Drovers’  Journal  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  breeding  of  a  herd  of 
polled  cattle  by  General  L.  F.  Ross,  of  Avon, 
111.  The  foundation  of  the  herd  was  Devon 
blood,  “with  a  dash  of  Short-horn,”  and  on 
these  cows  the  General  has  been  using  a  Gallo¬ 
way  bull  and  a  Norfolk  polled  bull.  The 
young  things  arc  all  polled,  and  follow  their 
respective  sires.  The  success  of  the  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Norfolk  polled  bull  and  the  Devon 
cows  is  said  to  be  very  successful,  and  amounts 
virtually  to  “  knocking  the  horns  off  the 
Devons.”  _ 

Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold  tells  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  butter 
depends  something  upon  the  quality  of  the 
milk  from  wfuch  it  is  derived,  but  more  upon 
the  manner  of  churning  and  working.  When 
cream  is  churned  rather  warm,  the  butter  takes 
in  more  water  and  aJso  more  cheesy  matter 
than  when  the  churning  is  done  at  a  lower 
temperature,  and  it  takes  in  more  when  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  lump  in  the  churn  than  when  gathered 
in  the  granular  form,  and  the  finer  the  gran¬ 
ules  the  freer  will  the  butter  be  both  from 
water  and  cheesy  matter.  To  avoid  liability 
to  crusting  with  salt  the  churning  should  be 
done  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  it  will  bear, 
and  by  reducing  the  temperature,  when  the 
butter  begius  to  form,  to  54  degrees  or  55  de¬ 
grees  the  butler  will  form  in  fine  granules  and 
be  in  its  purest  and  best  condition.  Butter 
should  always  be  churned  aud  gathered  in  this 
way  to  get  the  best  quality. 

Many  dairymen,  says  the  Western  Rural, 
escape  the  assessment  of  the  commission  houses 
and  the  retailers  by  making  a  uniformly  prime 
article  of  butter,  and  selling  it  directly  to  some 
large  consumer.  In  a  recent  convention  of  dairy¬ 
men  one  gentleman  stated  that  lie  sold  all  of  his 
butter  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  in  Chicago. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  findinga 
private  nun  ket  for  gilt  edged  butter.  If  it  is 
known  that  a  certain  make  of  batter  is  uni¬ 
formly  first-class,  it  is  easy  to  find  some  one 
who  will  take  the  whole  of  it.  Our  aim  should 
be,  therefore,  to  make  our  butter  a  prime  arti¬ 
cle  at  every  churning,  and  th  n  to  seek  a  pri¬ 
vate  market  for  it.  In  this  way  we  shall  get 
rid  of  middlemen. 

• 

Mr.  Ross  says,  in  the  Rural  Home,  if  he 
had  an  exhausted  farm  he  would  haul  enough 
to  give  it  a  light  dressing  of  manure  and  bring 
in  clover,  ami  then  he  would  plow  in  clover  to 

manure  the  land . 

Says  Mr.  G.  B.  Northrup:  “  The  disparage¬ 
ment  of  country  life  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
tendencies  of  theage.  Thelove  of  home  brings 
with  it  a  love  of  country.  Ownership  in  land 
is  essential  to  thrift,  and  it  gives  bonds  to  so¬ 
ciety  for  maintaining  a  good  character.  .  . 

The  striking  effects  of  seaweed  as  a  manure 
for  the  potato  crop  is  to  be  ascribed  largely  to 
the  large  quantity  of  potash  present  in  it.  .  . 

Prof.  Johnson  says  that  the  Chinese  pre¬ 
pare  a  vegetable  cheese  by  boiling  peas  to  a 
pap,  straining  the  liquor,  adding  gypsum  until 
coagulation  occurs,  and  treating  the  curd  thus 
obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  practised  with 
milk-cheese,  viz. :  salting,  pressing  and  keeping 
until  the  odor  and  taste  of  cheese  are  developed. 
It  is  cheaply  sold  in  the  streets  of  Canton  under 
the  name  of  Tao-foo. 


dl)c  tfhifrifii. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


SOWING  MILLET — FEED  FOR  A  FAMILY  COW. 

Somerville,  N.  J.t  says:  1,  “On  Juno 
20  I  seeded  down  a  two  acre  patch  with  com¬ 
mon  millet  and  cut  and  stowed  it  in  barn 
August  23— crop  about  2j^  tons,  with  only  one 
rainfall  during  its  entire  growth.  The  land 
was  then  thoroughly  harrowed  and  seeded  to 
Timothy,  with  the  expectation  that  the  millet 
seed  dropped  in  curing  would  grow  sullieient- 
ly  to  serve  as  a  protecting  crop  during  the 
Winter.  After  lying  dormant  in  the  ground 
for  weeks,  the  rains  at  last  started  both  Tim¬ 
othy  and  millet,  but,  alas!  the  early  frosts 
have  rendered  the  millet  invisible.  No .»  wbat 
are  the  probabilities  of  the  Timothy  pulling 
through  without  protection?  In  case  the  mil¬ 
let  starts  again  in  the  Spring,  wbat  would  bo 
its  effect  on  the  Timothy !  One  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  recently  stated  that  Hungarian 
Grass  would  grow  many  season  i  in  succes¬ 
sion  from  one  seediug,  aud  I  suppose  millet 
and  Hungarian  Grass  to  be  of  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  character.  2,  Would  also  like  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  a  good  method  for  feeding  a  family 
cow  during  the  Winter  months.  A  neighbor 
is  feeding  his  cows  on  rice  meal  aud  cut  hay. 
This  meal  (yellow  in  color)  is  the  result  of  a 
process  the  grain  goes  through  after  hulling, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  white  ap¬ 
pearance  rice  has  when  ready  for  market.  Do 
you  approve  of  this  feed  ?” 


Ans. — 1.  Millet  will  not  stand  frost.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  tender  grasses  in  this  respect, 
hence  it  was  a  mistake  to  sow  millet  with  the 
Timothy  in  the  expectation  that  it  would 
protect  the  latter  during  the  Winter.  Wheat 
or  rye  w  ould  have  served  this  purpose,  rye 
being  the  best  grain  to  sow  in  the  Fall  or  the 
latter  part  of  Bummer,  as  it  will  not  winter- 
kill  so  easily  as  wheat  and  does  not  shade  the 
ground  the  succeeding  year  as  much.  It  is 
not  necessary  when  Timothy  is  sown  in  the 
latter  part  of  Summer  or  in  early  Autumn,  to 
put  any  grain  with  it,  as  il  will  protect  itself 
provided  the  ground  is  rich  enough  for  it  to 
get  a  good  root,  which  is  indicated  by  a  strong 
growth.  Many  farmers  make  it  a  regular 
practice  to  seed  fields  with  Timothy  after  a 
crop  of  oats  or  other  grain  has  been  har¬ 
vested,  without  any  grain.  When  this  is  done 
and  the  land  is  in  good  heart  a  crop  of  hay 
can  be  gathered  the  next  year.  When  Win¬ 
ter  grain  is  grown  with  the  Timothy  the 
growth  of  the  latter  is  so  much  slower  that  it 
usually  does  not  mature  a  crop  until  the 
second  year.  The  only  way  by  which  millet 
can  be  raised  in  succession  on  the  same  ground 
without  cultivation  is  to  depend  upon  a  vol¬ 
unteer  crop,  which  is  a  crop  grown  from  the 
ripened  seeds  which  happen,  to  shell  out  and  be 
scattered  on  the  ground.  This  volunteer  crop 
some  times  oc  a  us  on  rye  or  buckwheat  laud, 
when  these  crops  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste 
sufficiently  to  seed  the  ground.  It  is  a  poor 
crop,  however,  to  depend  upon.  The  roots  of 
of  millet  will  not  survive  freezing  and 
when  the  crop  ripens  its  seed  it  dries  up  and 
dies.  Mille  t  and  Hungarian  Grass  are  of  “the 
same  general  character”  aud  both  are  annuals. 
Summer  grass  belongs  to  the  same  family  and 
may  be  termed  wild  millet,  Its  seed  is  good 
for  poultry  and,  when  ground,  for  cows  or  pigs. 

2.  The  best  feed  for  a  family  cow  to  make 
her  give  plenty  of  milk  and  that  of  good 
quality  is  to  give  her  a  mixture  of  wheat 
middlings  and  corn  meal,  half  aiul  half.  A 
cow  of  ordinary  size  should  be  given  three 
quarts  in  the  morning  and  three  rt  night,  to 
gather  with  all  the  hay  or  corn  stalks  she 
will  eat.  More  meal  can  be  fed  equal  to  a 
pock  a  day  with  less  hay  aud  corn  stalks  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  price  of  various  articles, 
the  coarse  fodder  should  be  cut  and  steamed 
or  scalded  and  the  meal  mixed  w  ith  it,  the 
cow  will  give  uiore  milk  on  the  same  amount 
of  feed.  This  process  requires  more  labor  and 
of  course,  depends  upon  circumstances.  AVo 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  rice  meal,  but 
it  the  cow  does  well  on  it  that  is  a  proper  test, 
and  should  commend  its  use.  It  takes  sub¬ 
stantial  food  always  to  make  rich  milk. 
Buckwheat  bran  wall  increase  the  flow  of  milk, 
but  this  milk  will  not  throw  up  much 
cream  as  it  is  thin  and  watery.  Corn  meal 
makes  rich  milk  and  more  butter  can  be  made 
from  it  than  from  any  other  feed.  Of  course, it 
must  be  uui ted  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
coarser  feed  to  keep  the  animal  in  good  health. 
The  feeding  on  corn  meal  must  be  limited  in 
quantity  or  it  will  bring  on  scours;  hence  it  is 
belter  to  mix  with  wheat  middlings  and  re¬ 
strict  the  feeding  to  four  quarts  daily,  which  is 
as  much  as  an  average  co  w  can  digest  and  as¬ 
similate.  Feeding  more  would  be  a  waste  and 
iu  time  break  down  the  stomach. 

HEALTUFULNESS  OF  ENSILAGE,  ETC. 

K.  A.  H.,  Groton,  Conn.,  having  read  a 
good  deal  for  and  against  ensilage,  is  hesitat¬ 
ing  about  constructing  a  silo,  and  requests  the 
opiuion  of  some  scientist  who  has  investigated 
the  subject,  on  the  folio  wing  points  :  —  Do 
cows  fed  on  ensilage  produce  good,  pure  milk, 
that  will  make  good  butter  and  be  healthful 
if  taken  into  the  human  stomach;  is  the 
flesh  of  animals  fed  on  ensilage  wholesome, 
is  there  any  more  real  value  in  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  fodder  corn  ensilaged  than  there  would 
be  in  the  same  quantity  if  allowed  to  ripen  and 
fed  free  from  all  taint  or  smell  of  acid  or  al¬ 
cohol. 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  F.  H.  STOKER. 

In  so  far  as  1  know  there  is  no  shudow  of 
evidence  or  ground  for  suspicion  that  the  milk 
or  butter  from  cows  fed  upon  ensilage,  or  the 
flesh  of  animals  fattened  upon  ensilage  is  in 
any  way  hurtful  or  impure.  There  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  liability  that,  in  warm,  Spring 
or  Summer  weather,  the  milk  from  a  stable 
where  ensilage  is  used  will  turn  sour  sooner 
than  if  no  fermenting  material  were  lying 
around  loose  in  the  locality.  But  the  reason 
of  such  souring  is  not  at  all  that  anything 
out  of  the  way  has  gone  through  the  cows; 
it  is  simply  that  ferment-germs  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  abundant  in  the  air  of  the  ensilage 
stable,  and  that  there  is  a  risk  that  so  many 
of  these  germs  will  full  into  the  milk,  after 
it  has  left  the  cow,  that  it  w  ill  turn  sour 
more  quickly  than  milk  from  an  ordinary 
stable  would.  Corn-stalks  (or  other  green 
fodder)  when  stored  in  silos  do,  of  course, 
undergo  fermentation  —  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less — whereby  some  of  their  sac¬ 
charine  constituents  are  decomposed  and 
changed  to  new  products;  but  observation 
and  experience  teach  that  the  products  thus 


formed  do  not  harm  the  animals,  and  there 
are  grounds  for  believing  that  some  of  them 
(the  lactic  acid,  for  example)  are  actually 
beneficial.  As  I  ^endeavored  to  show  some 
time  since,  in  the  Rural  of  the  2nd  of  April 
last,  one  conspicuous  advantage  in  ensil¬ 
age  is  that  the  animals  are  so  fond  of  it 
that,  in  a  given  time,  they  will  work  more 
of  it  over  into  the  shape  of  milk  or  flesh  than 
they  could  or  would  have  done  in  case  the 
corn-stalks  had  been  dried  and  used  as  fodder 
iu  the  ordinary  W'ay;  and  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  remark  will  apply  when  ensilage  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  ripened  corn  crop,  fed  out  in 
the  form  of  stover  and  meal — to  say  nothing, 
in  this  last  instance,  of  the  waste  of  butts  and 
cobs. 

RINGING  A  BULL  CALF. 

.7.  7/,,  York  Co.,  Fa.,  has  a  Short-hom  bull 
calf  11  mouths  old;  and  he  asks  how  should  he 
best  proceed  to  put  a  ring  in  his  nose. 

Ans.  —  Purchase  a  trochar  and  eanula, 
which  is  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  which  pierces  the  cartilage  between  the 
nostrils  and  leaves  a  tube  in  the  orifice.  The 
ring  is  opened  and  one  end  is  inserted  into  the 
tube,  which  is  then  withdrawn,  bringing  the 
ring  through  the  cartilage.  The  ring  is  then 
dosed  and  the  screw  which  secures  it,  is  in¬ 
serted.  The  trochar  and  eanula  costs  $1  and 
a  copper  ring,  $1.25.  The  bull  should  be  se 
cured  by  fastening  the  horns  firmly  to  a  post, 
or  by  tying  the  feet  and  throwing  him.  This 
is  best  done  by  tying  the  fore  feet  and  then 
the  hind  feet  and  drawing  these  together, 
pushing  the  animal  over  as  the  rope  is  drawn 
tight.  The  end  is  secured  aud  while  one  sits 
upon  the  head  the  nose  is  pierced  and  the 
ring  fixed.  If  one  has  no  trochar  and 
eanula,  the  hole  in  the  cartiiuge  may  be  cut 
by  thrusting  the  blade  of  a  large  penknife 
through  it  in  two  directions  crosswise,  making 
a  cut  like  an  -  -  and  the  ring  may  then  be  put 
in  it.  It  is  best  to  ring  a  young  bull  before 
he  becomes  so  strong  as  to  give  trouble.  Six 
months  is  a  good  age,  aud  every  bull  should  be 
ringed  as  a  precaution  for  safety. 

SOME  FRUITS  FOR  WISCONSIN, 

F.  S.  TJ.,  Her  sc  a,  Wit,,  having  five  acres 
which,  he  wishes  to  plant  with  apples,  grapes 
and  berries,  asks  whether  the  Mann  Apple 
would  do  well  there,  and  what  is  its  “  pedi¬ 
gree;”  the  best  varieties  of  above  fruits  for 
that  State. 

Ans. — AVo  have  information  to  the  effect 
that  the  Mann  will  not  succeed  in  Wisconsin. 

It  is  of  American  origin,  medium  size,  very 
good  iu  quality,  and  for  Winter  use.  The  best 
kinds  of  apples  for  Wisconsin  are  the  AV'eal- 
thy,  Red  Astrachan,  Utter,  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  Fall  Orange,  Fall  Queen  or  Huas,  Fa- 
mouse  and  Golden  Russet.  Of  pears,  proba¬ 
bly  the  Flemish  Beauty  is  jus  good  as  any  for 
Wisconsin.  As  to  grapes,  we  would  meution 
Concord,  Delaware,  Mussusoit  (Rogers's  No. 

3),  AVildcr  (Rogers’s  No.  4).  For  trial  we 
would  suggest  Duchess,  Lady,  Lady  Washing¬ 
ton.  Prentiss,  Moore’s  Earl}-,  Brighton.  Rasp¬ 
berries:  Turner,  Cuthbert,  Caroline,  New 
Rochelle,  Gregg.  Strawberries  :  Charles 
Downing,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Marvin,  Mi¬ 
ner’s  Prolific,  Sharpless,  Capt.  Ja^k.  Black¬ 
berries:  Snyder.  Currants:  lied  aud  White 
Dutch. 

SCROTAL  HERNIA  IN  A  COLT. 

G.  M.  I.,  Livermore,  Cal.,  has  a  colt  which 
was  ruptured  at,  birth;  u  part  of  the  intestines 
came  out  when  he  was  castrated,  it  was  put 
back  and  the  pouch  was  stitched  to  retain  it 
until  the  wound  was  healed  over.  He  is  over 
six  months  old  now,  and  appears  in  perfect 
health,  and  our  friend  inquires  whether  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  for  him. 

Ans. — This  is  known  as  scrotal  or  inguinal 
hernia,  and  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  any  fur¬ 
ther  precautions.  If  an  unusual  enlargement 
of  the  part  should  hereafter  appear,  as  a  soft 
swelling  which  gives  way  on  pressure,  a  pair 
of  clamps  may  bo  used  to  reduce  the  hernia, 
but  so  long  os  the  colt  is  doing  well  you  may 
consider  that  your  operation,  which  was  judi¬ 
cious  and  wise,  has  been  effective. 

AFTER  EFFECT  OF  EPIZOOTIC. 

A.  W,  11.,  Greenfield,  Maes.,  has  a  valuable 
Morgan  mare,  five  years  old,  that  had  the  epi¬ 
zootic  a  year  ago  last  August.  During  the 
following  AViuter  she  coughed  somewhat,  and 
this  Winter  the  cough  has  begun  again,  and 
the  mare  throws  up  a  good  deal  of  phlegm, 
and  our  friend  asks  how  to  treat  her. 

Ans.— This  trouble  will  doubtless  occur 
©very  Winter  or  after  any  unusual  exposure 
to  cold  or  damp.  The  treatment  required  is 
very  simple.  Give  u  dose  of  12  ounces  of  Ep- 
sotu  salts,  and  afterwards  daily  half  an  ounce 
of  fine  tnr  mixed  w  ith  as  much  molnsses  and 
smeared  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue.  The 
horse  should  be  kept  well  protected  from  the 
the  oold  after  work,  and  the  stable  should  be 
kept  clean  and  well  aired. 

GRAFTING  GRAPE-VINES. 

E.  N.  B.,  Bedford  Sla.,  N.  J.,  asks,  1,  is  the 
grafting  of  the  vine  too  difficult  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  a  successful  apple  grafter;  2,  at 


what  part  of  the  vine  should  the  graft  be 
placed ;  3,  when  should  the  cions  be  cut. 

Ans. — 1.  No,  any  careful  man  can  do  the 
work.  2.  The  \  ine  must  be  grafted  so  that 
the  top  bud  of  the  cion  comes  just  to  the' sur¬ 
face,  or  it  may  be  hilled  up.  The  cion  should 
be  two  buds  long,  and  the  lower  one  be  pared 
to  expose  the  cambium,  and  inserted  in  the 
cleft.  The  stump  may  be  split  with  a  saw  if 
knotty.  A  cross  cut  just  big  euough  to  let  in 
the  graft  tied  in  place  is  better.  Or  the 
vine  may  be  bent  over,  and  brought  out  of 
the  soil  at  a  part  where  it  will  split.  3.  The 
cion  should  be  cut  in  the  Fall  or  Early  AVin- 
ter  and  buried  where  the  buds  will  not  start, 
or  be  kept  after  warm  weather  in  an  ice-house, 
because  the  most  successful  time  to  graft  is  the 
first  or  second  week  in  June,  after  the  sap  has 
mainly  censed  to  flow.  The  ground  must  be 
tightly  packed,  carefully  mulched,  and  kept 
moist,  or  the  work  will  be  in  vain.  No  graft, 
ing  wax  is  used. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  V.  A.,  Cox's  Creek,  Ky, ,  asks  how  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  in  order 
to  get  seed.  Will  it  mature  in  that  State  ? 

Ans.— It  will  probably  nature  if  sown 
early.  It  has  done  so  considerably  fartlu  r 
north,  as  reported  iu  our  “  Everywhere  De¬ 
partment.”  A  sure  way  to  insure  the  ripen 
ing  of  the  seed  has  been  explained  by  several 
contributors.  Sow’  in  a  het-bed  early  in 
Spring  those  seeds  that  are  intended  to  send 
up  seed-bearing  stalks;  then  when  aD  danger 
of  frost  is  over,  transplant  the  young  stalks  to 
the  field  or  garden.  They  will  then  be  sure  to 
mature  seed;  but,  as  above  stated,  there 
should  be  no  trouble  about  maturing  seed  in 
Kentucky  by  means  of  ordinary  field  culture, 
if  the  sorghum  is  sown  pretty  early. 

“  Subscriber Lawrence,  Texas,  asks  what 
is  the  value  of  cotton  seed  hulls  us  a  fertilizer 
after  the  parts  containing  the  oil  are  removed ; 
would  the  ashes  of  cotton  seed  be  worth  more 
than  ordinary  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer. 

Ans.— Cotton  seed  hulls  are  very  rich  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  ash  of  the 
hulls  contains,  according  to  Prof.  Goessmau's 
analyses,  23.72  per  cent,  of  potash  to  7.38  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  No  comment  is  re¬ 
quired  upon  so  notable  a  fact,  further  than 
to  compare  it  with  the  composition  of  wood 
ashes  which  gives  10  per  cent,  of  potash  and 
6^2  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

E.A.,  Fort  Ripley,  Minn.,  sends  some  seeds 
of  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  and  asks 
whether  they  are  ripe  euough  to  germinate; 
he  lives  130  miles  due  north  of  St.  Paul. 

Ans. — These  are  probably  ripe  enough;  it  is 
worthwhile  trying  whether  seeds  will  mature 
so  far  north  without  having  recourse  to  hot¬ 
bed  treatment  early  in  the  Spring. 

L.  P.  -V.,  Crumb  Hill,  X.  Y.,  says:  “From 
my  White  Elephant  I  raised  19  pounds  of 
good,  sizable  potatoes,  but  instead  of  being 
w bite  they  are  very  nearly  the  color  of  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron:  are  they’  White  Elephant 
potatoes  or  have  I  got  some  other  sort  ?” 

Ans. — If  they  were  sent  out  through  the 
Rural  they  were  White  Elephants  without 
the  slightest  doubt. 

W,  R.  A.,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  asks  from 
whom  can  he  get  the  report  on  experiments 
on  sorghum  cane  made  at  the  Hlinois  Indus¬ 
trial  University. 

ANS.— Write  to  Professor  Sohovell  or  Pro¬ 
fessor  AATeber,  Industrial  University,  Urbana, 
Illinois.  These  gentlemen  jointly  conducted 
the  experiments. 

IT.  5.,  Saltsbergh,  Fa.,  asks  is  the  clematis 
a  strong  grower;  are  C.  Jackiuanuii  and 
Perpetual  White  the  best. 

Ans. — The  improved  clematises  are  strong 
growers  if  grafted  on  strong-growing  stocks. 
Jackmanii  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  Webave 
never  heard  of  the  other. 

J.  H.,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  has  purchased  a  farm 
oil  which  there  is  an  apple  orchard  of  about 
20  years’  standing.  It  has  been  very  much 
neglected  and  wants  pruning  badly;  when, 
he  asks,  is  the  best  timo  to  prune  it. 

ANS. — Early  Spring. 

p.  J.  S.,  Olema,  Marion  Co.,  Cal,  asks 
the  address  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Jersey  Herd  Book. 

Ans.— J.  Hand,  3  John  Street,  New  York 
City. 

[“  Querist  ”  continued  on  page  08,  Supplement.] 


Communications  Received  kor  tbe  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  Jan.  21,  1882. 

W.  F.— A.  L.  F.  S.  H.-W.  C.  B.— G.  A.  G..  Jr. 
— B.  F  .T.— II.  W.  S.-L.P.  N.— G.  H.  A— W.F.  B.  — 

G.  W.  D  ,  thauks.—J.  R.  W.— W.  B.  C.— S.  B.— C.  H. 

E. -A.  J.  W.-D.  S.  M.-E.  W.  S,-F.  D.  C.-A.  B.-A. 
B.  accepted. -U.  P. — T.  M.— J.  I-  A  S.— W.  F.,  Jr., 
thanks.  -D.  A.  B.—  1.  N.  IL—  J  B.  C.— J.  Y5  .—II.  C. 

F. ,  thanks. — F.  H.  S. — J  H.  M.— E.  S.  13  — G  T  S.— A. 

H.  C.-A.  B.  A. — N .  D. -A-  A  R.-C.  A  — B  P.  H.-K. 
F.  F.  D.  -  I.  M.  IX— S.  A,  M.-F.  T.- M.  t.  S.  K.  S  -L  — 
— E.  S.-A.O.  S.— R.  M.  B.-J.  F.— B.  A.  Mel.— A.  M.— 
M.-I.  A.  J.-A.  I*  M.-S.  J.  H.-V.  J.  n.-K  K.-I-  I.  *=• 
-M  Y  R.-E.  L.  II.— T.  .1.  S.— R.  8.  S.-J.  B.— H-  A.  M 
-W.  E.  B. — S.  R.  M.-N.  J.  S.-W.  P.  P.-J  V,  p.  P.- 
J.  T.— T.  B.  M.— J.  G.,  thanks  for  illustration.— 

Gregory.** — F-  J  M  — W.  L  R. — J.  B.,  auswer  in  a 
week  or  so.— L.  P,— M.  C.— S.  O.— W.  II.  H.— G.  A.  H. 
very  much  obliged.— A.  D.— W .  G.  W„  Sr.— T.  J.  M. 
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Many  of  our  readers  living  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  Spring  wheats  alone 
are  sown,  have  written  us  that  the  several 
wheats  of  the  present  Seed  Distribution 
of  the  Rural  will  be  of  no  use  to  them. 
This  is  a  problematical  view  of  the  case. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  sow  the  seeds 
in  Spring  just  the  same  as  if  they  were 
Spring  wheats.  As  the  plots  needed  to 
test  them  will  be  but  33  feet  square, 
little  can  be  lost  by  making  the  test,  and 
we  hope  that  all  of  our  farmer-readers 
will  make  the  trial. 


We  cannot  supply  back  numbers. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  article. 
“Favorable  Experience  with  Ensilage”  on 
page  54. 


We  can  still  supply  any  number  of 
supplements  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
which  fully  describe  the  next  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  now  nearly  ready  for  the  mail, 
should  no  untoward  accident  occur. 
These  supplements,  with  specimen  copies 
and  posters,  will  be  supplied  gratis  to  all 
who  apply. 


A  friend  writes  us  from  San  Angelo, 
Cal.,  that  the  progeny  of  the  Cotswold  on 
Merino  prove  too  long-legged, and  are  quite 
troublesome  to  herd.  The  offspring  of 
the  South  Down  and  Merino,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  shorter- legged,  very  thrifty, 
make  excellent  mutton,  shear  a  good 
fleece,  and  are  easily  herded.  This  ren¬ 
ders  the  latter  crpss  more  popular  there 
than,  the  former  and  it  is"  consider¬ 
ably  on  t're  increase.  There  is  nothing 
like  careful  experiment  in  order  to  find 
out  what  pure  breeds  or  what  crosses  of 
them  best  suit  particular  districts,  and 
are  the  most  profitable  to  rear,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  this  plan  pursued,  and 
shall  willingly  make  a  note  of  the  same  as 
often  as  reported  to  us  by  the  Western 
breeders. 

- - 

Many  of  our  readers  are  inquiring 
how  they  may  know  when  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  expire.  Many  write  us:  “As  the 
Rural  has  stopped  coming,  I  presume 
my  subscription  has  expired.”  Our 
method  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  we  trust 
all  will  read  this  explanation.  Under  the 
title  heading  of  the  paper  and  dirertly 
under  the  bull’s  bead  is  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  the  paper.  The  number  of  the 
present  issue  will  be  seen  lo  be  1670. 
The  next  will  be  1071,  and  so  on.  Now, 
when  a  subscription  is  received  and  put 
in  the  printed  list,  52  numbers  are  added 
to  the  whole  number  and  printed  after 
the  subscriber’s  name.  For  instance,  sub¬ 
scriptions  received  this  week  will  be  num¬ 
bered  on  the  printed  address  label  1670, 
with  52  numbers  added,  making  1721. 
When,  then,  the  whole  number  of  the 
paper  reaches  1722  then  all  subscriptions 
so  numbered  expire.  Looking  to  the 
present  time,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  subscriptions  expire  next  week,  if 
the  number  after  the  printed  name  is 
1671 ;  if  1672,  the  week  after,  and  so  on 
through  the  year.  If  there  is  no  number 
following  the  address  on  the  wrapper 
then  the  subscription  expires  not  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

- *-*-♦ - 

A  Committee  of  three  appointed  last 
Winter  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Erie  Canal 
,  has  just  made  an  exhaustive  report  the 
chief  points  of  which  are  here  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  ; — In  the  absence  of  other  water 
routes  from  the  West  to  tide- water  this 
State  could  manage  the  canal  as  it  pleased  ; 
but  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  routes  as  competitors,  there  must 
be  a  change  of  policy  or  the  canal  will 
cease  to  be  used  and  that  part  of  its  great 
traffic  not  taken  up  by  the  railroads  of 
New  York  wall  be  lost  to  the  State  and 
this  city.  The  route,  the  committee  in¬ 
sist,  should  be  made  free  and  the  depth 
of  water  should  be  increased  by  two  feet. 
This  would  reduce  the  cost  of  transport¬ 


ing  grain  from  Lake.  Erie  one  cent  a 
bushel,  and  would  counterbalance  the 
great  natural  advantages  of  river  ways. 
To  obtain  the  additional  depth  of  water 
it  would  be  necessary  to  deepen  the  canal 
only  one  foot,  for  the  earth  taken  out 
would  raise  the  banks  another  foot.  The 
committee  recommends  that  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  be  promptly  submitted 
to  the  people  abolishing  all  tolls.  The 
proposed  change  of  policy  will  be  of 
special  advantage  both  to  tins  city,  by  en¬ 
larging  its  traffic  and  securing  it  on  a  firm 
basis  against  competition  from  other  water 
routes,  and  also  to  Western  farmers  whose 
harvests  will  find  their  way  to  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  at  less  cost  if  the  proposed  measures 
are  adopted. 

CATALOGUES. 

For  reasons  which  we  have  before  set 
forth,  everyone  of  our  readers  should  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  seedsmen’s  and  nurserymen’s 
catalogues  soon  to  be  announced  in  their 
appropriate  place.  These  valuable  books 
wliieb  now-a-days  are  either  sent  with¬ 
out  any  charge  whatever  or  for  a  stamp 
or  so,  contain  a  great  deal  of  information 
which  every  farmer  or  gardener  needs. 
Besides  the  lists  of  seeds,  bulbs,  plants, 
implements  etc.,  etc.,  careful  instructions 
are  given  as  to  the  construction  and  care  of 
hot-beds,  sowing  seeds  and  much  other 
information  which  the  agricultural  and 
gardening  papers  no  longer  print,  as  tbeir 
presentation  in  the  catalogues  which 
have  so  wide  a  circulation  renders  it  un¬ 
necessary.  Our  readers  should  collect 
and  preserve  the  catalogues  of  the  most 
trustworthy  seedsmen  as  they  appear  from 
year  to  year,  and  compare  them  together 
before  making  out  their  orders  for  the 
coming  active  season  of  farm  and  garden 
work.  Most  of  the  catalogues  of  to-dav 
are  profusely  illustrated,  which  enables 
both  young  and  old  so  to  study  the  plants 
that  it  is  easy  to  recognize  them  when 
seen  growing  in  the  ground.  In  this 
way  the  catalogue  often  creates  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  gardening  pursuits  and  becomes 
an  important  factor  in  horticultural  edu¬ 
cation. 

- « - 

THRIFT. 


English  educationists  are  giving  par¬ 
ticular  attention  of  late  to  the  early  incul¬ 
cation  of  habits  of  saving — of  “thrift.” 
To  give  money  or  food  to  a  suffering 
creature  who  lias  never  learned  any  les¬ 
sons  of  prudent  care,  is  real  charity,  but 
not  the  best  work  that  charity  can  do; 
for  it  is  but  a  palliation  of  a*  suffering 
that  will  return  on  the  morrow,  like  the 
craving  of  the  drunkard  or  of  the  tobacco 
or  opium  eater.  To  begin  with  measures 
of  prevention  before  bad  habits  of  waste, 
carelessness,  tippling,  or  smoking  have 
begun  ;  to  guide  young  feet  into  better 
ways — into  paths  of  safety  comfort  and 
usefulness,  is  a  nobler,  better  charity. 

The  chief  inspector  of  factories  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Mr.  A.  Redgrave,  has  forwarded 
to  employers  generally  a  placard,  to  be 
posted  up  in  their  works,  entitled  “  How 
to  Begin  to  Save.”  The  penny  savings 
banks  are  described  in  it,  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  they  offer  to  the  poorest  who  can 
save  even  a  little,  of  making  that  little 
bring  more  in  the  shape  of  interest,  while 
itself  rests  in  guaranteed  safety.  The  new 
post  oifiee  savings  banks  are  still  more 
convenient  and  universal.  At  any  post 
office  postage  stamp  forms  can  be  had 
containing  12  squares  on  each,  to  be  filled 
with  stamps  as  pennies  can  be  saved  to 
get  them.  When  filled  the  form  is  taken 
or  sent  to  any  post  office,  and  the  shilling 
will  be  paid  if  wanted,  or  an  account  will 
be  opened,  and  the  depositor  can  draw 
there  or  at  any  other  office,  with  sixpence 
interest  added  to  every  pound.  If  ten 
pounds  sterling  are  accumulated,  the  de¬ 
positor  can  become  a  fundholder.  Hab¬ 
its  of  waste  and  extravagance  are  preva¬ 
lent  among  us,  and  some  timely  and  gen¬ 
eral  counter  action  is  greatly  needed. 
City  life  engenders  them  both  by  exam¬ 
ples  and  allurements,  and  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  money  comes  in,  when  it 
comes  at  all,  more  or  less  in  lumps.  The 
“  fortunate  farmer”  as  Horace  calls  him, 
is  far  less  exposed  to  wasteful  temptation, 
bis  money  comes  literally  grain  by  grain, 
and  is  as  naturally  saved  up  till  dimes 
make  dollars. 

♦  ♦♦ 

SHEEP  WITH  BARE  FACES  AND  LEGS 

In  the  Northern  and  Eastern  United 
States,  in  breeding  sheep  of  all  kinds  the 
chief  object  is  to  get  just  as  much  wool 
upon  them  as  possible.  This  has  been  so 
assiduously  cultivated,  more  especially 
perhaps  in  ease  of  the  Merino,  that  the 
latter  is  now  thickly  wooled  down  its  legs 
to  the  very  toes,  and  on  the  face  to  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  rendering  the  animal 
scarcely  able  to  see  out  of  its  eyes,  the 


wool  growing  so  long  and  close  around 
the  lids. 

Owing  to  the  Needle  Mesquite  Grass  in 
California  shedding  its  leaves  in  July, 
these  are  caught  in  the  wool  on  the  face 
and  legs  of  such  sheep  as  bear  it  there, 
penetrate  to  the  flesh,  and  render  the  af¬ 
flicted  animal  lame  and  blind.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  sheep  with  wool  on  the 
face  and  legs  are  discarded  in  those  parts 
of  California  where  the  Needle  Mesquite 
Grass  grows,  and  the  bare-faced  and  bare¬ 
legged  sorts  only  are  kept  by  the  fiock- 
masters.  This  shows  that  certain  points 
in  animals  highly  desirable  in  one  section 
may  be  quite  the  contrary  in  another,  and 
each  should  carefully  select  that  best 
suited  to  his  particular  circumstances.  An¬ 
other  difference  in  breeding  Merino  sheep 
exists  between  the  sheep  raisers  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  and  in  this 
connection  we  think  the  practice  of  the 
flock-masters  of  the  Pacific  Slope  highly 
commendable.  They  are  getting  rid  of 
the  dark  gum  and  ugly  wrinkles  of  their 
fleeces  as  fast  as  possible.  The  sheep 
skins  there  ate  now  smooth  and  even  over 
the  bodies,  like  those  of  a  South  Down, 
and  the  outside  of  the  fleece  is  clean  and 
nearly  white. 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  Merino 
breeder  anywhere  will  keep  sheep  with 
the  great,  ugly  folds  and  wrinkles  which 
so  disfigure  them.  They  make  the  fleeces 
much  more  difficult  to  shear,  and  the 
wool  on  Ihese  wrinkles  is  not  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  that  which  grows  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  body.  Another 
tiling  they  ought  to  get  rid  of  as  fast  as 
possible,  is  the  horns  of  the  rams.  They 
are  a  great  nuisance,  injurious  to  them¬ 
selves  and  hurtful  to  all  that  surround 
them. 

■ - »»♦ - 

NATIVE  SUGAR. 

A  vast  industry  or  a  great  product  was 
never  yet  born  in  a  day,  nor  without 
lapse  of  time  for  its  slow  perfection. 
Even  the  potato,  that  indispensable  vege¬ 
table,  remained  for  a  hundred  years  and 
more  in  a  neglected  condition  alter  its  in¬ 
troduction  to  European  agriculture.  We 
need  not  then  be  surprised  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  from  sorghum  ihould  be 
slow  in  its  course  of  perfection,  or  that 
experts  should  be  found  who  declare  that 
it  is  an  impossibility,  and  that  we  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  Southern  cane  un¬ 
less  we  use  the  beet  as  a  substitute.  But 
it  required  a  great  many  years  and  the 
whole  efforts  of  a  strong  paternal  and 
despotic  government,  that  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  and  the  very  stress  of  want, 
to  make  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  a 
practical  success,  and  yet  sorghum  is 
working  its  way  along  uuder  numerous 
disadvantages  and  without  the  help  of 
any  intiuental  or  rich  friends. 

We  see  no  reason  to  despair  of  success 
in  this  new  and  promising  industry. 
The  sugar-cane  can  be  grown  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  an  excellent  sirup  can 
be  made  from  it.  Tlie  only  difficulty  in 
the  way  is  a  problem  in  chemistry;  but 
the  art  which  produces  the  brilliant  and 
varied  aniline  colors  from  gas  tar,  im¬ 
pelled  to  the  work  by  merely  seeing  these 
colors  in  a  film  as  the  tar  spread  itself 
upon  water,  is  surely  able  to  extract  the 
sugar  which  is  known  to  be  in  the  cane, 
from  its  grasp.  So  far  a  great  deal  has 
been  done.  The  experiments  made  the 
past  season  at  the  Illinois  Industrial 
University  have  been  so  successful  as  to 
induce  the  chemists  in  charge  of  them 
to  take  the  questionable  course  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  patent  for  the  process  for  themselves. 
This,  however,  is  a  side  issue  which  will 
solve  itself  in  time.  The  Kansas  people 
are  bound  to  succeed  in  making  sor¬ 
ghum  sugar,  if  success  is  possible,  from 
the  way  they  are  going  about  it.  Last, 
year  there  were  45,628  acres  of  cane 
planted  and  nearly  4,000,000  gallons  of 
sirup  made  from  the  product,  the  value 
of  which  was  over  $1,750,000.  Sugar 
mills  are  being  built  where  a  few  years 
ago  buffalos  ranged  the  prairies  and  a 
vast  amount  of  energy  is  enlisted  in  the 
attempt  to  make  Kansas  a  sugar  growing 
State.  Success  seems  to  be  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  and  when  success  is  achieved 
there,  every  Northern  farmer  may  add 
sugar  to  the  list  of  his  products. 


THE  PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  STATISTICS. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
last  Monday,  by  Mr.  Money,  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  to  make  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  an  executive  department  whose 
chief  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
to  enlarge  its  duties  and  powers,  The 
measure  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  w:ho 
shall  be  practical  agriculturists;  that  the 
new  Department,  in  addition  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  functions  of  the  Agricultui^l  Depart¬ 


ment,  shall  embrace  a  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
collect  information  concerning  education, 
wages  of  labor,  price  of  products,  the 
cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes 
here  and  abroad,  and  all  information  that 
may  conduce  to  the  welfare  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  industrial  classes;  that  it 
shall  especially  collect  all  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  rural  work  of  women,  that 
shall  enlarge  the  sphere  of  labor  and 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  families  of  the 
agricultural  population.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  a  Bureau  of  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  a  Bureau  of  Transportation  to  collect 
information  concerning  the  moving  of 
agricultural  products,  merchandise  and 
passengers,  and  a  Bureau  of  Manufac¬ 
tures,  all  to  be  included  in  the  newr  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics. 

We  have  already  foretold  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  ;  we  have  also  mentioned 
a  fewr  of  the  grave  reasons  why  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  should  oppose  its  pas¬ 
sage.  The  agriculture  of  the  United  States 
is  of  importance  enough  to  our  prosperity 
to  entitle  it  to  a  separate  Department  in 
the  Government.  The  present  Depart¬ 
ment,  however  insignificant,  has  the  merit 
of  having  to  do  with  agriculture  exclu¬ 
sively.  When  its  functions  shall  be  so 
efficiently  discharged  as  to  merit  commen¬ 
dation  for  the  help  it  has  rendered  the 
farmers  of  the  nation,  there  will  then 
be  ample  time  to  discuss  the  enlargement 
of  its  scope.  The  proposed  additions  to 
it  include  a  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Commerce,  a  part 
of  those  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  and  a  part  of  those  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Public  Education  and  Worship  in 
addition  to  the  whole  of  those  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture.  Why  should  all 
these  duties  be  here  included  in  one  De¬ 
partment?  Why  not  create  an  additional 
Department,  leaving  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture  :.lone,  proper  attention  to 
which  will  give  ample  employment  even 
to  Dr.  Loring  ?  If  the  other  duties  men¬ 
tioned  arc  entailed  upon  it,  then  the  tail 
is  sure  “  to  wag  that  dog” — the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  will 
be  so  busily  engaged  in  its  other 
functions  as  to  pay,  or  have  time  to  pay, 
but  little  attention  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country. 

One  feature  of  the  Money  Bill,  however, 
we  can  heartily  indorse — it  provides  for 
the  establishment  in  each  State  of  one  or 
more  Experimental  Stations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  testing  valuable  plants,  seeds,  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  agricultural  implements 
“■with  reference  to  soil  and  climate.” 

■  ■  ■  ■  •  •-» - 

BREVITIES. 


The  Querist  Department  beginning  on  page 
59  is  continued  in  the  Supplement. 

C.  H.  Elms  semis  us  well  ripened  seed  of 
the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  from  Hillsdale 
Co.,  Mich. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  gift  of  100 
Cuthbert  Raspberry  vines  from  John  Rein- 
hard,  of  Lafayette  County,  Missouri,  as  an¬ 
other  premium  for  the  best  yield  of  the  Rural 
Dent  Com. 

Professor  Beal  from  the  tests  made  at 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  esteems 
very  hie  111}-  the  follow  ing  potatoes  for  yield 
and  quality:  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Peach 
blow,  Burbank’s  Seedling,  White  Elephant. 

We  give  a  respectful,  if  not  altogether  dig¬ 
nified  notice  that  (life  spared)  we  are  just  go¬ 
ing  to  make  the  Rural  Utizz  this  year.  Let 
all  subscribi  rs  who  love  horticulture  and  ag¬ 
riculture  send  ns  notes  of  their  experience;  we 
do  not  care  how  short  they  may  be. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Berkshire  Hwine  Association  came  off  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  Jan.  5,  and  was  well  at¬ 
tended.  The  benefits  attained  through  this 
association  have  been  considerable  since  its 
first  formation.  It  has  established  a  Herd 
Record  as  a  reference  for  the  pedigrees  of 
pure-bred  swine,  of  which  the  fifth  volume  is 
about  to  be  published  It  has  much  improved 
the  sanitary  condition  ol'  bogs  at  the  West 
and  greatly  lessened  losses  among  them  from 
various  diseases;  it  has  increased  the  demand 
for  American  pork  and  bacon  abroad;  Light¬ 
ened  its  character  among  consumers,  and  in¬ 
creased  its  price.  Surely  all  these  ob  jects  are 
worthy  of  effort,  to  say  nothing  of  their  pe¬ 
cuniary  benefit  to  the  breeders  of  swine 
throughout  our  country. 

Swindlers  of  farmers  seem  to  be  unusually 
busy  just  now.  A  dispatch  on  the  15th  from 
Quebec,  Canada,  tells  of  a  new  dodge  which 
will  doubtless  be  tried  in  the  “  States  ’’  also. 
Last  Fall  u  well  dressed  sharper,  under  the 
pretext  of  being  a  grain  dealer,  visited  farm 
after  farm  in  St.  Anne,  Riviere  Quelle,  St.  Denis 
and  Kamournska  parishes,  and  contracted  for 
large  quantities  or  oats  at  50  cents  per  bushel, 
to  l*e  delivered  in  January,  Contracts  were 
signed  in  duplicate  und  those  left  in  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  hands  were  nothing  but  promissory 
notes,  which  have  been  transferred  to  “inno¬ 
cent”  parties,  and  these  now  demand  immedi¬ 
ate  payment.  Over  82  car  loads  of  oats  were 
ready  lor  shipment,  and  the  astonishment  and 
indignation  of  the  farmers  own  hardly  be  ex¬ 
aggerated  on  learning  that  instead  of  their 
oats  it  was  they  themselves  who  had  been 
sold.  Ten  to  one  none  of  the  victims  sub¬ 
scribed  for  a  live  agricultural  paper. 


grew,  and  our  author  says,  “It  is  curious  to 
contrast  this  immediate  and  enthusiastic 
adoption  of  coffee  drinking  in  England  with  its 
rather  slow  beginning  in  France — a  country 
which  has  since  become  as  devoted  to  coffee 
as  England  has  become  indifferent  to  it.”  It 
is  needless  to  follow  the  history  of  coffee 
drinking  further,  as  it  has  become  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity  wherever  the  comforts  of  a 
home  are  loved  and  appreciated. 

CULTIVATION. 

As  a  general  rule  the  best  /.one  of  latitude 
for  coffee  is  25  °  or  30  °  on  each  side  of  the 
equator;  and  it  thrives  to  an  altitude  of  from 
3,000  to  4,500  feet.  The  deeper  and  richer  the 
soil  is  the  better.  The  plants  are  usually  set 
at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  They  begin 
bearing  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years, 
their  product  annually  increasing,  and  they 
are  in  full  bearing  at  six  years.  Taking  one 
year  with  another,  a  tree  in  full  bearing  pro¬ 
duces  from  two  to  three  pounds  per  annum. 
Careful  pinning  is  required  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
trees.  Left  to  themselves,  they  grow  to  a 
considerable  bight;  but  when  about  eight  feet 
high  the  tops  are  cut  off,  which  causes  them  to 
spread  and  afterwards  they  are  -kept  pruned 


are  allowed  to  soak  for  12  hours,  a  slight  fer¬ 
mentation  setting  in  decomposing  the  sticky- 
fluid  or  mucilage  which  adheres  to  the  parch¬ 
ment  skin.  The  berries  are  then  washed 
clean  and  spread  on  large  drying  grounds, 
called  barbecues,  to  dry  (See  Fig.  29.) 
When  this  is  accomplished  the  coffee  is  sent 
“  in  parchment,” — that  is  to  say,  in  the  dry, 
tough  skin  euveloping  the  bean — to  the  ship¬ 
ping  ports  where  the  subsequent  operations  of 
“peeling,”  “garbling,”  “  sizing.”  and  packing 
for  export  are  completed. 

In  the  hands  of  the  merchant  the  coffee- 
bean  assumes  a  coat  of  many  colors  and  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  country 
from  which  it  comes.  It  is  sold  in  its  native 
or  raw  state,  mixed,  roasted,  glazed,  ground 
and  compounded  or  adulterated.  Many  val¬ 
uable  hii.ts  are  given  the  merchant  in  buying 
and  handling  this  important  item  of  his  stock, 
and  the  layman  may  learn  a  good  deal  that 
will  help  him  in  his  selection  of  purchases. 
To  accomplish  this  he  may  learn  the  exact 
appearance  of  his  favorite  variety  in  its  pure 
state,  also  how  to  detect  the  presence  of  for¬ 
eign  berries  or  adulterants,  and  he  may  also 
learn,  what  is  of  far  more  practical  value  to 
him,  what  varieties  and  what  condition  of 
preparation  are  best  adapted  to  his  surroi  tnd- 


When  individual  skill  is  to  be  relied  upon, 

“  when  parties  attempt  to  roast  their  own 
coffee,  their  object  should  be  to  produce  a 
rich  chestnut,  brown;  for  making  “black”  or 
French  coffee  the  bean  should  be  roasted 
higher  than  usual,  but  the  first-mentioned 
cot  .r  will  best  suit  the  ma  jority  of  palates.” 
To  accommodate  the  trade  roasted  coffee  is 
now  put  up  in  pound  packages  by  large 
dealers  who  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  coffee  produced  in  the 
various  countries  and  the  flavors  which  har¬ 
monize  in  blending.  It  is  tightly  sealed  in 
wrappers  while  fresh  from  the  roaster,  which 
effectually  preserves  the  aroma,  while  in  some 
instances  a  preservative  glass  is  added  with 
the  same  object  in  view.”  Upon  the  subject 
of  grinding  Mr.  Thurber  thinks  “  Every  fam¬ 
ily  should  own  a  small  coffee-mill  and  grind 
their  own  coffee,  grinding  it  just  as  required 
for  each  meal,  and  the  less  time  that  elapses 
after  grinding  and  Until  the  coffee  is  ia  the 
pot  the  betttr.”  Coffee  should  be  ground 
neither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine,  but  to  about 
the  size  of  pin  heads  to  accomplish  the  best 
results. 

MAKING  COFFEE. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting 
branch  of  this  subject  with  the  mass  of  the 
Rural  readers,  and  that  is  the  particular 
methods  of  making  the  most  celebrated  kinds 
of  coffee.  Among  those  described  we  will 
■  confine  ourselves  to  the  “Turkish,”  “French,” 
“Vienna,”  and  the  use  of  the  “ideal”  coffee 
pot. 

Mr.  Thurber  writes  only  of  what  he  has 
personally  experienced.  To  make  Turkish 
coffee,  he  says:  “In  the  numerous  Moslem 
coffee  houses  of  Constantinople,  when  a  per¬ 
son  calls  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  it  is  specially 
made  for  him.  Every  coffee-house  has  a 
number  of  long-handled,  little  brass  pots. 
They  are  smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  are  fitted  with  a  little  grooved  spout, 
but  have  no  cover.  When  a  cup  of  coffee  is 
wanted  the  requisite  amount  of  finely-pow¬ 
dered  coffee  is  measured  into  one  of  these 
little  coffee-pots  which  is  filled  with  water  and 
set  upon  live  coals  until  it  boils.  The  liquor 
is  then  poured,  without  effort  at  settling, 
grounds  and  all,  into  a  tiny  cup.  It  is  thick, 
muddy  and  the  lower  half  of  the  cup  is  filled 
principally  with  grounds.  It  is  drunk  with¬ 
out  milk  and  its  excellence  is  attributed  to 
its  freshness  and  care  in  roasting. 

French  coffee  is  made  as  follows;  For  one 
cup  grind  two  tablespoonfuls  of  coffee  and 
pack  it  solid  in  the  coffee-pot  (the  regular 
French  filtering  pattern),  then  pour  boiling 
water,  passing  it  twice  or  thrice  through  the 
coffee  pot.  A  favorite  plan  with  the  French 
is  to  udd  half  a  teaspoonful  of  chicory  to  the 
above  recipe  when  they  propose  to  drink 
milk  with  their  coffee.  •• 

To  make  Vienna  coffee  the  following  recipe 
isjgiven;  to  make  six  quarts,  one  pound  six 
ounces  of  coffee  are  used.  Within  a  very 
heavy  cylinder  or  urn  that  is  securely  pinned 
to  the  table  there  is  fitted  a  coarse  sieve,  a 
piece  of  card  surrounding  the  sieve  to  make 
it  fit  tightly.  Over  the  sieve  there  is  placed 
a  piece  of  Canton  flannel  fastened  down  by 
means  of  an  iron  ring  ibat  fits  into  the  rim 
which  holds  the  sieve.  Attached  to  the  sieve 
is  an  iron  fr  une  with  a  hook  at  the  top.  The 
sieve  is  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cyliader, 
the  coffee  is  placed  upon  the  flannel  and  boil¬ 
ing  hot  water  is  poured  upon  it.  Tins  recep¬ 
tacle  is  then  closed  and  covered  an. I  allowed 
to  stand  ten  minutes.  A  screw  fitted  into  an 
iron  frame  is  then  hooked  on  to  the  frame 
holding  the  sieve,  which  is  then  forced  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  urn,  the  pressure  forcing  the 
infusion  through  the  Canton  flannel.  The  cof¬ 
fee  is  then  ready  to  be  served  with  hot  milk 
and  whipped  cream. 

Here  is  Mr.  Thurber’s  individual  recipe: 
Grind  moderately  fine  a  large  cup  or  small 
bowl  of  coffee;  break  into  it  one  egg  with  the 
shell ;  mix  well,  adding  enough  cold  water  to 
thoroughly  wet  the  grounds;  upon  this  pour 
one  pint  of  boiling  water;  let  it  boil  slowly 
for  10  or  15  minutes  according  to  the  variety 
of  coffee  used,  and  the  fineness  to  which  it  is 
ground  Let  it  stand  three  minutes  to  settle; 
then  pour  through  a  fine  wire  sieve  into  a 
warm  coffee  pot.  This  will  make  enough  for 
four  persons.  At  table  put  the  sugar  into  the 
cup.  then  fill  half  full  of  boiling  milk,  add 
your  coffee  and  you  have  a  delicious  beverage 
that  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  poor  mor¬ 
tals  who  have  an  indistinct  remembrance  of, 
and  an  intense  longing  for  an  ideal  cup  of 
coffee. 


conomij 
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COFFEE  FROM  PLANTATION  TO  CUP* 


L.  S.  HARDIN, 


It  has  been  said  that  flowers  and  good, 
light  bread  are  evidences  of  the  highest  state 
of  civilization.  This  statement  we  here  find 
challenged  by  Mr.  Thurber,  with  a  still  high¬ 
er  type— the  ideal  cup  of  coffee.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  venial  sin  in  lovely  woman  to 
occasionally  break  a  man’s  heart,  but  it  is  a 
grievous  fault  to  destroy  his  digestive  organs. 
It  is,  therefore,  plainly  her  duty,  along  with 
all  other  matters  ol’  cuisine,  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  this  most  important  article  of  diet  ui 
all  civilized  countries  of  the  earth.  Coffee  is 
one  of  the  berries  that  man  takes  kindly  to 
under  ail  conditions  of  existence,  if  he  be  but 
civilized  enough  to  become  acquainted  with 
its  genial  and  invigorating  properties.  To 
make  a  line  cup  of  coffee  the  artist  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  master’s  work  and  an  accom¬ 
plishment  belonging  to  one  of  the  flue  arts. 
W ith  this  view  our  author  has  taken  the  sub¬ 
ject  up  tenderly  and  lovingly  and  with  the 
full  determination  of  mastering  every  branch 
of  its  Intricate  career,  from  the  time  the  soil 
is  first  broken  with  the  rude  and  primitive 
agricultural  implements  of  the  indolent  trop¬ 
ics,  through  the  various  forms  of  ripening, 
gathering,  bulling,  pulping,  shipping,  roast¬ 
ing,  marketing  and  making — placing  it  finally 
on  the  table  in  a  hot  urn  with  a  hot  cup  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  and  possessed  ol  an  Arabic  odor  that 
“ascendeth  me  to  the  brain  and  formeth 
beautiful  and  delectable  thoughts.” 

It  may  to  most  housewives  seem  preposter¬ 
ous  that  it  should  be  so  difficult  to  make  a 
good  cup  of  coffee,  but  here  is  a  man  who  has 
traveled  round  the  world  in  quest  of  a  good 
cup  of  coffee  and  returns  to  dedicate  his 
book  “  To  the  man  at  Poughkeepsie,  one  of 
the  chosen  few  who  know  how  to  make  a  good 
cup  of  coffee.”  He  quaintly  remarks,  “  1  do 
not  know  his  name,  but  year  in  and  ear  out 
he  gives  the  public  an  ideal  cup  of  coffee,  and, 
on  the  principle  of  ‘  act  well  your  part,  there 
all  the  honor  lies  ’  he  is  entitled  to  the  public’s 
best  thanks.” 

HISTORY  OF  COFFEE. 

According  to  our  author  the  coffee  plant  is 
indigenous  to  almost  the  whole  tropical  belt 
of  the  globe.  “  The  plant  seems  to  bear 
greater  climatic  extremes  than  most  members 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  thrives  in  local¬ 
ities  differing  as  much  as  20  to  30  degrees  in 
average  temperature.”  The  first  we  hear  of 
it  through  the  regular  medium  of  history  is 
in  the  laud  of  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  where 
it  seems  to  have  been  uted  as  a  beverage  from 
time  immemorial.  Many  amusing  stories  are 
told  of  its  manner  of  introduction  first  into 
Arabia,  where  the  natives  took  kindly  to  it 
and  the  “  Mobomniedan  pilgrims  who  flocked 
annually  to  Mecca,  were  initiated  into  this 
new  fragment  of  the  Faith  and  carried  buck 
coffee-beans  m  their  saddle-bags  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe  professing  the  faith  of  Islam.  ’•» 
Like  a  mighty  flood  this  pleasant  liquid  over¬ 
ran  Egypt  and  in  vailed  Constantinople,  but  it 
required  two  centuries  to  conquer  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  Christian  nations  and  receive  its  first 
approval  by  the  citizens  of  Marseilles.  The 
polite  Parisians  refused  the  tender  of  this 
black  fluid  until  it  was  made  fashionable  by 
Soliman  Aga,  chief  of  the  mission  of  an  em¬ 
bassy  from  the  Grand  Seigneur,  Mahomet  IV 
to  Louis  XIV,  in  1009.  As  an  evidence  that 
the  introduction  of  uew  food  products  is  often 
more  a  matter  of  fashion  than  of  judgment,  we 
give  the  following  description  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  beverage  into  the  French  capital. 
“  If  a  Frenchman,  in  a  similar  case,  to  please 
the  ladies,  had  presented  to  them  this  black 
and  bitter  liquor,  he  would  have  been  rendered 
forever  ridiculous.  But  the  heverugu  was 
served  by  a  Turk — a  gallant  Turk— and  this 
was  sufficient  to  give  it  Inestimable  value. 
Besides,  before  the  palate  could  judge,  the 
eyes  were  seduced  by  the  display  of  elegance 
and  neatness  which  accompanied  it;  by  those 
brilliant  porcelain  cups  into  w  hich  it  was 
poured;  by  napkins  with  gold  fringe  on 
which  it  was  served  to  the  ladies.  Add  to 
this  the  furniture,  the  dresses  uud  the  for¬ 
eign  customs,  the  strangeness  of  addressing 
the  host  through  the  interpreter,  being  seated 
on  the  erouud  on  (.ties,  v.e.,  and  you  will 
allow  tiv it  v.  as  more  than  enough  to  turn  the 
heads  of  his  visitors." 

About  this  time  the  coffee-houses  of  Bug- 
land  became  general  resorts  for  agitating  jiol- 
iticians  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  conceived  it  to  be  proper  to  have  such 
hot-beds  of  sedition  suppressed,  and  to  this 
end  various  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed 
and  enforced  with  more  or  less  vigor.  But 
with  all  its  ups  and  downs  the  love  of  coffee 

*  ofi'ee  from  plantation  to  Cup.  A  brief  history  of 
coffee  production  and  consumption,  by  Frauds  B. 
Thurber.  American  Grocer  Fubllshlnu  Association. 


COFFEE  BRANCH  AND  BERRIES. 


G.  Fully  developed  berry. 
D.  Beans  in  berry. 


E.  Bean  in  its  two  inner  coverings, 

F.  Bean  ready  for  market. 


A.  Blossom. 

B.  Embryo  seed  vessel 


down  to  about  eight  feet.  Some  varieties  are 
far  more  plastic  under  the  hands  of  the  pruner 
than  others,  as,  notably,  the  Arabian,  and 
this,  it  is  thought,  because  there  is  a  period 
longer  or  shorter  between  the  blossom  and  the 
crop,  in  which  old  wood  can  be  eliminated, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  continuous  bearing 
all  the  year  round  of  the  other  varieties  ren¬ 
ders  this  practice  liighly  objectionable.  One 
of  the  objects  of  forcing  the  Arabian  coffee 
tree  into  an  artificial  form  is  to  get  the  whole 
growth  under  hand,  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
cheapen  the  gathering  of  the  crop.  The  aver¬ 
age  diameter  of  the  trunk  in  full  bearing 
trees  is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist.  They 
bear  a  profusion  of  dark  green,  glossy  leaves 
and  the  fruit  or  berry  forms  on  the  woody 
stems,  usually  at  the  buse  of  these  leaves.  (See 
Fig,  23.)  The  fruit  when  it  has  become 
ripe  is  red  in  color  and  resembles  a  large  cran¬ 
berry  or  medium  sized  cherry,  and  consists  of 
five  different  parts  covering  the  two  beans 
which  lie  within  face  to  face 
Of  the  different  processes  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  bean  for  market,  that  of  removing 
the  outer  rind,  or  of  “  pulping,”  as  it  is  called, 
is  the  only  ouo  performed  on  the  plantation. 
The  berries  puss  from  the  pulper  (See  Fig,  30.) 
into  a  cistern  filled  with  water.  There  they 


ings.  For  instance,  if  not  near  the  market 
and  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  roasting  and 
grinding,  he  may  purchase  the  raw  berry; 
but  if  dependent  upon  a  green  hand  to  do  the 
roasting  and  near  enough  to  market  to  pro¬ 
cure  fr.  sh  coffee  every  week  or  two,  he 
should  buy  his  coffee  already  roasted,  for 
“the  most  important  of  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  production  of 
a  cup  of  good  coffee  is  the  process  of  roast)  ng 
the  bean.  The  finest  quality  of  coffee  unskill- 
fullv  roasted  will  give  a  less  satisfactory'  re¬ 
sult  in  the  cup  than  a  poor  quality  roasted  in 
the  best  manner.”  Even  among  professional 
roasters  there  are  bunglers,  even  though  they 
have  spent  their  lives  in  the  occupation.  In 
large  cities  coffee  roasting  is  made  a  regular 
1  >usine8s  by  firms  that  employ  many  hands 
and  vast  capital  in  machinery  and  apparatus. 
(See  Fig.  31 )  “  The  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  coffee  trade  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  20  years  is  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  principle  that  work  can 
be  done  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manuer  on  a 
large  scale  where  machinery  is  employed  that 
is  controlled  by  the  best  available  skill.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  20  years  ago  there 
was  not  one  pound  of  roasted  coffee  sold  in 
this  country  where  now  there  are  twenty.” 


The  best  i-’ffee  of  commerce  is  the  Mocha, 
grown  in  the  Province  of  Yemen,  Arabia, 
w  it,h  small  seeds  of  a  dark  red  color.  Next 
comes  the  Java,  with  larger  seeds  of  a  paler 
yellow :  while  those  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Brazil  have  a  bluish  or  greenish  gray  tint. 
Much  of  the  Mocha  coffee  sold,  however,  is 
sent  from  India  to  Mocha,  where  it  is  re- 
snipped  as  the  native  product,  and  not  a  lit  tle 
“genuine”  Mocha  comes  from  Africa  and 
Brazil.  Ai-re  than  half  the  coffee  consumed 
in  the  world  comes  from  the  latter  country, 
\\  here  it  is  the  great  commercial  staple. 
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RURAL  SPECIAI  REPORTS. 


Arkansas 

Alexander,  Saline  Co.,  Jan.  9. — Wo  have 
had  a  favorable  Winter  so  far  for  stock,  and 
all  kinds  of  farm  work.  There  have  been  no 
cold  rains  or  snow,  and  very  few  freezes. 
There  has  been  more  W inter  grain  sown  than 
ever  before;  all  of  it  looks  well  and  is  making 
a  favorable  growth.  Sheep  are  doing  better 
than  any  other  stock,  but  cattle  look  very 
well.  Hogs  have  to  be  fed,  as  we  had  hardly 
any  mast  this  Fall,  and  it  is  all  eaten  up.  A 
great  many  immigrants  are  coming  to  the 
State  seeking  homos  in  a  more  genial  climate 
than  the  frozen  North.  To  such  1  would  say, 
the  South  will  welcome  you  if  you  come  to 
make  a  home  and  help  build  up  the  country. 
A  good  deal  of  Winter  plowing  is  being  done 
and  the  indications  are  that  a  large  crop  of  the 
different  products  of  the  country  will  be 
raised  next  year.  Arkansas  is  making  a  noble 
struggle  against  whiskey,  and  the  above  coun¬ 
ty  will  be  exempt  from  any  license  next  year. 
A  new  era  has  dawned  on  the  South,  as  espe¬ 
cial  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  grasses  and 
stock,  and  cotton  will  be  raised  more  as  a  sur 
plus  crop.  The  farmers  are  now  busy  clear¬ 
ing  land,  repairing  fences,  aud  getting  ready 
for  the  crop  of  1882,  as  in  the  latter  part  of 
next  month  we  plant  oats  and  Irish  potatoes. 
The  above  Saline  County  took  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  best  two  bushels  of  corn  at  the 
Atlanta  Exposition.  C.  T.  T. 

Illinois. 

Russellville,  Lawrence  Co.,  Jan.  9,— 
A  cold  northeast  wind,  bringing  a  storm  of 
sleet  and  snow,  gives  me  time  to  send  a  New 
Year’s  greeting  to  the  best  of  our  farmers’ 
papers.  The  year  1881  will  long  lie  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  farmers  in  this  part  of  the 
Wabash  Valley.  The  Winter  was  very  long 
and  cold,  proving  terribly 
fatal  to  honey  bees,  and 
hard  on  the  wheat.  The 
Spring  was  cool  and  wet, 
so  that  almost  everyone 
was  behind  with  his  work, 
and  when  it  stopped  rain¬ 
ing  the  weather  clerk  for¬ 
got  us  entirely,  and  we 
had  one  of  the  longest 
spells  of  dry  weather  ever 
known  in  this  county. 

The  Hessian  fly  and  the 
chinch  bug  took  a  large 
part  of  the  wheat  that 
Winter  had  spared.  Corn 
was  mostly  gathered  by  the 
chinch  bug.  Oats  were  a 
fair  crop,  but  few  were 
sown.  Too  dry  for  beans, 
buckwheat,  potatoes  and 
all  kinds  of  roots  except 
sweet  potatoes.  Fruit  a 
complete  failure  and  pas¬ 
tures  so  dry  that  we  had  to 
feed  in  August  to  keep 
stock  from  starving.  Since 
it  began  to  rain  in  Septem¬ 
ber  there  has  been  more 
than  plenty,  and  to  finish 
up  with,  in  the  last  two 
months  the  Wabash  has 
boomed  over  its  banks 
several  times.  The  last  time 
the  water  rose  higher  than 
at  any  time  since  August, 

1875.  Some  little  corn  in 
the  bottoms  that  had  escaped  the  drought  and 
bugs  has  gone  to  partis  unknown.  The  tax- 
gatherer  is  now  abroad  in  the  land,  and  “  ye 
honest  farmer  ”  wears  a  very  long  face  when 
he  meets  him  and  carries  a  very  light  purse 
when  he  departs.  About  the  usual  amount  of 
wheat  was  sown  and  some  barley  and  rye. 
There  is  some  complaint  about  the  fly,  but 
crops  are  generally  looking  well.  A.  J.  H. 

Iowa. 

Chester,  Howard  Co.,  Jan.  5. — Times  are 
very  hard  herealiouts.  Last  year  was  the 
fourth  on  which  wheat  proved  a  failure,  and 
I  guess  farmers  will  discard  it  henceforth  and 
try  something  else.  N.  H.  R. 

Maryland. 

Walnut  Hill,  Harford  Co.,  Jan.  5.—  In  this 
section  1881  has  been  rather  a  dry  year,  but  we 
cannot  complain.  Our  hay  and  oat  crops  were 
good.  Our  wheat  averaged  about  14  l  ushels 
an  acre;  but  our  corn  did  not  quite  come  up 
to  the  average.  Ther. »  was  not  a  full  crop  of 
fruit,  but  I  am  satisfied  with  all  crops,  and 
we  got  fair  prices.  We  are  making  a  new 
narrow-gauge  railroad  from  here  to  Balti 
more,  which  will  give  us  a  good  market  for 
produce  and  offer  inducements  for  new  set¬ 
tlers  who  can  find  for  sale  at  low  prices  plenty 
of  good,  fertile,  well-improved  land.  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  you  a  very  small  potato ;  did  not 


think  it  was  big  enough  to  be  called  an  Ele¬ 
phant,  but  I  took  great  care  of  it .  I  could 
get  but  six  eyes  out  of  it,  and  I  got  91,  pounds 
of  nice  potatoes  from  it,  which  I  intend  to 
plant  carefully.  The  oats  grew  nicely  but 
had  a  good  many  black  heads.  I  gave  them® 
to  a  neighbor  to  sow  with  his.  J.  h. 

New  York. 

Port  Jefferson,  Suffolk  Co.,  Jan.  4. — Our 
work  for  the  season  is  about  finished  now,  the 
shipping  of  turnips  being  the  last  of  the  Fall 
work,  sometimes  extending  into  the  holidays. 

A  short  crop  this  year,  but  good  prices  have 
made  it  fairly  profitable.  Have  had  a  medium 
crop  of  potatoes.  Corn,  except  where  well 
manured  and  cultivated,  poor.  But,  taken 
altogether,  good  farming  has  paid  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  this  year.  p.  E.  t. 

Henrietta,  Monroe  Co.,  Jan.  7.— The  Win¬ 
ter  has  been  a  very  mild  one  thus  far,  with 
much  rain  and  little  snow.  About  four  inches 
of  snow  fell  the  last  of  December,  but  the 
weather  has  turned  warm  again  and  the  snow 
is  disappearing.  Farmers  are  wintering  stock 
with  less  hay  than  usual,  feeding  grain,  -swill- 
f  jed  and  straw  to  save  the  hay  until  Spring. 
Prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain  are  high.  Coni, 
State,  80c.  and  likely  to  go  higher;  oats,  50c.; 
barley,  $1,  and  wheat,  $1  30(<<  1 .  ft  The  price 
of  wheat  is  relatively  lower  than  anything 
else;  but  it  was  a  good  crop  here  the  past  year 
and  paid  well.  Wheat  on  the  ground  is  look¬ 
ing  fine,  but  there  has  been  too  much  rain 
for  it  except  ou  well-drained  land,  and  much 
that  now  looks  well  will  be  poor  enough  befoi  e 
Spring  if  the  Winter  continues  open,  with  lit¬ 
tle  snow.  Potatoes  now'  sell  readily  at  95c. @ 

$1  per  bushel.  The  crop  was  light  and  has 
been  marketed  at,  75@80e.  There  are  not  now 
enough  potatoes  in  this  county  for  home  use 
and  seed.  The  apple  crop  was  very  light  and 
qualify  poor  on  account  of  the  drought.  Few- 
sound  ones  will  be  left  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  Altogether  the  season  has  been  a 
prosperous  one  for  farmers,  the  high  prices 


of  produce  making  up  foi  diminished  crops  l  y 
reason  of  the  drought.  tv.  J.  F. 

Ohio. 

Bourd,  Mahoning  Co.,  Jan.  5. — Wheat 
was  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop  or  about 
20  bushels  to  the  acre;  oats  about  50 
bushels,  a  short  crop;  jiotatoes  short  also  on 
account  of  the  dry  season ;  hay  a  heavy  crop. 
Wheat,  $1.30(0)1.40;  oats,  50c. ;  corn,  40c. ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.25;  apples,  $1;  dressed  hogs,  7c.  per 
pound ;  butter,  28c. ;  eggs,  25c.  Q.  8, 

Fredericks mmo,  Wayne  Co.,  Jan.  7.— The 
drought  continued  until  about  September  8, 
when  we  had  abundance  of  rain.  The  roads 
have  been  very  muddy  up  to  this  time,  but  a 
cold  wave  struck  us  on  December  81.  Wheat 
was  injured  considerably  by  the  fly,  and  if 
injured  much  by  the  Winter  and  Spring,  I 
think  the  crop  will  be  light.  Pasture  was 
quite  good  here  after  rain,  end  stock  did  well 
in  the  fields  until  quite  late,  consequently 
they  went  into  winter-quarters  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  G.  w.  F. 

-*  ♦♦ - 

RURAL  SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS, 
Dakota. 

Milltown,  Armstrong  Co.,  Jan.  (I — I  got 
all  the  seeds  all  right,  but  no  White  Elephant 
Potato,  for  which  I  was  sorry,  for  I  should 


have  prized  that  more  than  all  the  seeds.  The 
Washington  Oats  were  fair;  I  got  about  one 
quart  from  a  little  over  one  tablespoon  of 
seed.  There  were  some  black  heads.  The 
asparagus  came  up  well.  I  did  not  plant  the 
flower  seeds  or  the  sorghum ;  will  try-  them 
next  year.  Crops  in  this  locality  were  fair, 
except  w  heat  aud  barley  and  late  flax,  e.f.h. 

Indiana. 

Clifty,  Decatur  Co.,  Jan.  6. — Last  Spring 

I  received  from  you  just  one-fourth  of  an 
ounce  of  seed  of  the  Rural  Branching  Sor¬ 
ghum.  I  planted  it  on  rich,  w-armsoil  without 
fertilizers.  By  some  transplanting,  I  secured 
125  hills,  four  feet  apart,  with  one  plant  in  a 
hill,  When  about  two  inches  high,  it  began 
to  stool  out  like  wheat,  until  there  was  an 
average  of  about  18  stalks  to  the  hill,  my  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  test  it  fairly  as  a  fodder  plant 
and  also  to  obtain  a  supply  of  seed.  On 
A  ugust  1  I  cut  one  hill  and  the  green  fodder 
weighed  14  pounds;  the  same  hill  was  cut 
again  near  the  last  of  September  and  weighed 

II  pounds,  making  in  all  as  the  product  of 
one  s-ee  1  25  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  35  tons 
per  acre.  The  rest  was  cultivated  expressly 
for  seed.  Thinking  that  so  many  stalks  in  a 
hill  would  not  be  for  the  best,  I  thinned  each 
hill  to  eight  stalks  and  fed  the  fodder  thus 
obtained  to  the  cows  every  particle  of  which 
was  greedily-  eaten  by  them.  In  this  thinning 
process,  however,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that 
I  had  made  two  stalks  grow  where  only  one 
grew-  before,  as  each  plant  thus  cut  sent  up 
two  vigorous  shoots  which  appeared  to  grow 
faster  even  than  those  left  standing.  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  let  them  have  their  own  way,  and 
before  the  end  of  September  the  foliage  had 
met  between  the  rows,  and  presented  one  mass 
of  living  green.  Just  previous  to  the  setting 
in  of  the  drought  we  had  a  rain  accompanied 
by  severe  wind  which  prostrated  nearly  all 
the  corn  in  the  vicinity,  but  not  a  hill  of  the 
sorghum  went  down,  and  during  that  terrible 
drought  not  one  blade  ever  withered  or  faded 
and  w-hen  every  particle  of  vegetation  in  the 
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surrounding  fields  was  brown  and  dead,  the 
sorghum  patch  looked  like  a  miniature  oasis 
in  a  desert,  I  find  the  dried  fodder  relished 
equally  as  well  by  the  cow  s  in  the  Winter,  as 
was  the  green  fodder  in  the  Summer.  Next 
year  I  will  plant  a  full  supply  for  Summer 
use,  and,  judging  from  it  productiveness  with 
me  this  year,  but  a  small  piece  of  ground  will 
be  needed  for  the  purpose.  Lastly,  I  have 
just  finished  cleaning  my  seed  ana  after  fan¬ 
ning  out  all  that  were  light  and  immature,  I 
find  I  have  10  pounds  of  good  plump  seed, 
every  one  of  which  I  am  quite  certain  will 
grow.  w.  h.  p. 

Iowa. 

Chester,  Howard  Co.,  Jan.  5. — I  cut  my 
White  Elephant  into  six  pieces  and  planted 
them,  one  in  a  hill.  Five  of  them  grew.  The 
bugs  troubled  them  somewhat,  but  not  much. 
When  I  dug  them  in  October  1  had  about 
a  peck  of  very  nice  tubers  weighing  17  pounds- 
Am  saving  them  all  for  seed  next  Spring. 
The  Washington  Oats  did  not  amount  to 
much;  I  got  about  one  pint  of  seed.  They 
look  exactly  like  the  oats  that  I  have  raised 
here  for  the  past  six  years.  The  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  was  planted  about  May 
13,  and  out  of  over  100  hills  six  grew  to  about 
six  inches  in  hight  and  then  the  chinch  bugs 


took  them.  The  flower  seeds  did  nicely.  The 
asparagus  we  did  not  jdant.  N.  H.  R. 

Nora  Springs,  Floyd  Co.,  Jan.  5. — My 
White  Elephant  Potato  I  cut  into  15  pieces 
with  an  eye  in  each,  planted  in  15  hills  on  the 
last  of  May,  and  on  the  last  of  September  dug 
72%  poimds  of  nice  tubers.  The  sorghum  did 
well.  J.  H.  M. 

Rising  City,  Butler  Co.,  Jan.  2. — I  planted 
the  Branching  Sorghum  and  sowed  the  Wash 
ington  Oats  on  May  14.  All  came  up  in  good 
time  and  promised  well.  The  sorghum  kept 
branching  and  growing  until  it  attained  the 
hight  of  our  common  corn,  but  it  is  of  no  use 
in  this  country  of  grass  and  stock  range.  My 
cattle  would  not  eat  it.  The  Washington 
Oats  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  at  first  promised 
to  make  a  large  yield,  bul  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  wet  weather  all  through  the  growing 
season  they  rusted  very  badly  and  I  lost  all. 
The  asparagus  seeds  all  came  up  and  grew 
finely.  The  White  Elephant  Potato,  No.  2, 
arrived  on  May  21— a  medium-sized  one.  I 
planted  it  in  14  hills  the  say  day;  10  came  up 
and  did  not  do  so  well,  for  after  the  rain  «wne 
the  drought,  and  that  checked  the  growth  of 
everything  in  this  country.  I  dug  about  one 
gallon  of  small  tubers.  I  have  laid  them 
away  and  shall  give  them  another  trial.  E.F. 

Kentucky. 

Cox’s  Creek,  Nelson  Co.,  Jan.  4. — I  planted 
the  White  Elephant  April  15,  I  cut  to  eight 
eyes.  They  came  up  finely,  but  owing  to  the 
drought  they  did  not  do  well.  I  dug  50  tubers 
on  September  20.  The  Rural  Branching  Sor¬ 
ghum  I  planted  Mav  1.  It  came  up  well  and 
there  were  from  eight  to  24  stalks  in  a  hill.  It 
grew  well  till  the  dry  season  set  in  which 
checked  its  growth.  We  had  rain  on  September 
10  and  it  grew  on  till  frost  came,  and  headed 
out  hut  the  seed  did  not  mature.  It  was  10 
feet  high  when  cut.  The  Washington  Oats  I 
planted  April  16,  in  drills,  eight  inches 
apart;  they  came  up  well  and  grew  finely. 
They  were  four  to  five  feet  high  when  I  cut 
them  and  thrashed  15 
pounds  of  the  finest  oats  I 
ever  saw.  The  pinks  and 
asparagus  came  up  w-ell 
and  did  finely,  considering 
the  dry  season  which  was 
the  driest  ever  known  in 
this  country.  J.  c.  P. 
i>I  assn  Hi  ti  set  (H. 

Hanover,  Plymouth  Co., 
Jan.  2. — Seeds  not  planted 
till  very  late,  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  no  chance  to 
show  their  best.  I  cut  my 
White  Elephant  Potato  in¬ 
to  single  eyes,  and  got 
about  20  small  potatoes 
with  which  I  hope  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  another  season.  Branch¬ 
ing  Sorghum  not  planted 
till  July  12;  two-thirds  of 
it  came  up,  but  I  scarcely 
thought  it  would  amount 
to  anything,  being  planted 
so  late,  but  the  unusually 
warm  wea  ther  of  Septem¬ 
ber  brought  it  forward 
very  fast,  and  the  first  of 
October  I  cut  it.  when 
some  of  it  was  nearly  six 
feet  high,  and  very  bushy. 
I  think  if  planted  early  it 
would  prove  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  crop  to  cure  for  Winter 
or  to  feed  out  greeu.  Some 
of  the  p'nks  were  very  fine; 
others  were  rather  ordi¬ 
nary.  w.  L.  K. 

Minnesota. 

Fort  Ripley,  Crow  Wing  Co.,  Jan  4.— The 
White  Elephant  did  not  come  up  to  my  ex¬ 
pectations,  probably  through  my  fault,  as  this 
is  my  first  year  on  a  farm.  The  asparagus 
has  done  well  and  the  sorghum  I  am  pleased 
with.  I  gave  it  to  my  horses  until  after  frost 
and  they  never  left  a  single  cane.  e.  a. 

Nebraska. 

Fairfield,  Clay  Co.,  Jan.  4. — My  first 
White  Elephant  Potato  was  diseased,  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  cut  one  eye  to  a  piece,  and  planted  as 
soon  as  received,  which  was  quite  late.  Every 
eye  grew  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  plant¬ 
ing,  the  severe  drought  and  the  bugs  which 
attacked  the  vines  suddenly  while  1  was  so  en¬ 
gaged  that  they  were  neglected,  I  got  not  one 
tuber.  Potato  crop  here  generally  a  failure. 
The  Branching  Sorghum  I  planted  on  my 
farm  which  I  leased  for  the  season,  and  the 
tenant  let  his  pigs  destroy  every  stalk  after 
one  hoeing.  Of  the  asparagus  about  one- 
fourth  came  up  and  made  a  growth  of  about 
two  iuches,  Tbe  oats  were  sown  in  drills,  but 
the  drought  and  grass  kept  them  down  so 
that  I  never  saw  a  head.  A.  S.  W. 

New  York. 

Sterling  Station,  Cayuga  Co.,  Jan.  10.— 
My  seeds  all  did  well.  After  having  had  at 
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least  half  destroyed  I  harvested  three  quarts 
of  Washington  Oats.  I  had  four  eyes  of 
White  Elephant  Potatoes  and  raised  throe 
pounds  of  nice  tubers.  My  pinks  were  very 
fine.  Tho  sorghum  grew  finely,  but  as  it  was 
put  in  late  it  did  not  ripen.  M.  a.  p. 

Hartwick,  Otsego  Co.,  Jan.  4.— Our  White 
Elephant  Potato  was  cut  into  11  pieces  and 
planted  in  as  many  hills.  It  did  not  do  any¬ 
thing  extra.  I  hoed  them  twiee;  yield,  13 
pounds.  The  Rural  Branch¬ 
ing  Sorghum  did  not  ma¬ 
ture.  The  Washington  Oats 
did  not  do  as  well  with  me 
as  some  others  have  re¬ 
ported  on  account  of  smut ; 
harvested  about  two  quarts 
of  good  clean  grain.  As¬ 
paragus  did  well.  The 
flower  seeds  I  gave  away ; 
the  pinks  were  thought 
very  nice.  a.  e.  s. 

Ohio. 

Fredericksb’g,  Wayne 
Co.,  Jan.  7. — The  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  was 
slow  to  start,  but  stood  the 
drought  well  and  branched 
remarkably.  The  small 
potato  I  cut  into  1 1  pieces 
and  planted  them  in  11 
hills.  I  dug  76  tubers,  50 
of  which  were  large  and 
nice.  The  oats  did  well, 
but  smutted  somewhat. 

The  pinks  I  turned  over  tq 
my  sister  and  she  had  quite 
a  show  of  flowers  in  their 
season.  The  asparagus  did 
not  do  well.  G.  \v.  f. 


Ionia,  Chickasaw  Co., 

Jan.  2. — I  cut  my  White 
Elephant  into  24  pieces, 
one  eye  in  a  piece;  some 
at  the  seed  end  were  not 
larger  than  peas.  They 
were  planted  in  a  bed  on 
April  25;  all  grew  nicely. 

When  about  two  inches 
high  I  transplanted  them 
into  a  row;  manured  it  very  lightly  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure’;  hoed  it  twice,  and  about  the 
middle  of  August  dug  01  pounds  of  nice  tubers. 
I  planted  the  Branching  Sorghum  on  May  14; 
the  seed  all  grew  and  tho'plants  did  well  until 
about  two  inches  high,  when  they  turned  red 
and  grew  no  more  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  leaves  dried 
up.  On  examining  them  I  found  swarms  of 
chinch  bugs  around  the  roots.  I  put  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  air-slaked  lime  on  and  around 
each  hill,  which  cleared  out  the  bugs.  The 
plants  took  a  new  start  and  grew  vigorously 
about  11  feet  high;  seeds  did  not  mature.  The 
sorghum  is  all  the  Rural 
claims  for  it.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  did  nicely.  The  flow¬ 
ers  were  really  splendid. 

I  would  not  be  without  the 
Rural  for  twice  the  sub¬ 
scription  price.  j.  n. 


Pennsylvania. 

^*Hartrkgig,  Mercer  Co., 

Jan.,  14. — The  Washington 
Oats  yielded  three  pounds 
and  did  not  smut.  I  got  a 
few  White  Elephant  Pota¬ 
toes  in  spite  of  tho  drought, 
worms  and  beetles.  I  hope 
to  do  better  next  year. 

The  pinks  were  perfect 
beauties  ;  expect  to  have 
carnations  and  pieotees  in 
bloom  next  season.  Raised 
lJ'.j  bushel  of  Mold’s  En¬ 
nobled  Oats  from  two 
quarts  of  seed  of  last  year’s 
Distribution  —  weight  72 
pounds.  8.  M. 

Litchfield,  Bradford 
Co.,  Dec.  10.  —  I  obtained 
pounds  of  White  Ele¬ 
phant  Potatoes— good  for 
the  season.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Oats  did  very  well;  as 
I  am  not  used  to  planting 
oats  I  got  them  too  thick; 

I  shall  get  some  one  to  sow 
them  next  Spring.  The 
asparagus  did  weli,  as  did 
also  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum.  The  pinks  came 
up  and  blossomed  well. 

All  the  seeds  did  well  con 
sidering  the  season,  which  was  the  driest  ever 
known  hereabouts — but  little  rain  from  the 
last  of  June  until  the  2d  of  October.  j.  m. 

North  East,  Erie  Co.,  Jan.  4.— I  planted 
the  White  Elephant  Potato  on  April  25,  cut  to 
14’piecas  with  one  eye  in  each.  All  came  up. 
They  got  no  extra  care,  but  on  September  1 
I’harvested  pounds  of  nice  tubers.  Am 


much  pleased  with  them.  The  oats  did  well, 
but  my  neighbor’s  cows  broke  into  them  and 
destroyed  about  half  of  them.  I  harvested  the 
lest  and  had  12 .!£  pounds  of  as  plume,  nice 
oats  as  I  even-  saw.  The  asparagus  made  but 
a  feeble  growth  on  account  of  dry  weather. 
Five  dollars  would  not  buy  my  \  otatoes  and 
oats.  a.  w.  B. 

Vermont. 

East  Randolph,  Orange  Co.,  Jan.  6.— My 


plant  the  Washington  Oats — had  no  room.  g.d. 

Wisconsin. 

Mauston,  Juneau  Co.,  Wis.,  Jan.  6. — The 
Rural  has  been  a  regular  weekly  visitor  to 
my  family  for  the  past  30  years,  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  once  a  week  has  become  necessary 
to  our  comfort.  My  White  Elephant  Potato 
weighed  leas  than  two  ounces;  but  it  was  cut 
up  to  make  eight  hills,  one  of  which  was  dug 
up  by  mistake,  leaving  seven,  which  yielded 


COFPEE-HULLINQ  MACHINE. 

Fig.  30. 


White  Elephant  Potato  was  cut  into  14  pieces 
and  planted  one  piece  in  a  hill  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  Every  piece  grew,  one  stalk  to  a 
hill.  The  ground  wus  rich  and  the  tops  were 
very  large.  These  were  struck  with  rust  and 
died  the  last  week  in  August.  The  potatoes 
were  dug  Sept.  0  and  yielded  01  pounds.  The 
largest  weighed  two  pounds.  The  quality 
appeare  good.  I  noticed  one  peculiarity,  and 
would  inquire  if  the  habit  obtains  everywhere 
where  planted;  it  is  this:  The  White  Elephant 
bloomed  almost  at  the  same  time  as  did  the 
Early  Rose  and  continued  in  blossom  every 
day  until  the  tops  died  the  last  of  August. 


58  pounds  of  the  finest  potatoes  you  ever 
saw.  N.  H.  D. 


(Jl)C  (Oiu  vbt. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


“TRUCK”  FARMING  ON  LIMITED  MEANS. 

J.  C.,  N.  Y.  City,  having  $1,500  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  live  in  the  country,  asks  whether  a  man 


COFFEE- ROASTING. 

Fig.  31. 


[This  is  generally  the  case. — Eds.]  This  is 
the  only  kind  that  did  so  among  nine  different 
varieties  planted.  Rural  Branching  Sorghum 
made  a  large  growth — some  nine  feet  high. 
It  was  in  blossom  when  the  terrible  freeze  of 
Oct  <5  came  upon  us.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
re  lly  a  valuable  plant.  The  flower  seeds  in 
time  made  the  yard  very  beautiful.  Did  not 


with  a  small  family  could  make  a  good,  com¬ 
fortable  living  on  five  acres  of  laud  by  grow¬ 
ing  berries  and  other  fruit,  potatoes,  garden 
“  truck,”  etc.,  for  sale  in  the  nearest  market  ; 
also  how  much  it  would  cost  to  build  a  house 
16x20  feet  with  a  wing  12x15  feet  the  main 
building  to  bo  a  story  and  a-half  high  so  as  to 
give  room  for  sleeping  apartments  upstairs. 


He  has  lived  eight  years  in  Albany  County  ; 
but  doesn’t  say  what  experience  he  has  had 
in  fanning,  gardening  or  fruit  raising. 

Ans. — We  do  not  wish  oo  say  one  word  to 
discourage  a  man  from  going  to  the  country 
to  buy  or  to  earn  a  home  for  himself  and 
family.  Our  cities  are  overcrowded  with  la¬ 
borers,  and  the  country  needs  them.  It  is  a 
question  of  means,  however,  whether  a  man 
shall  go  there  to  work  for  himself  or  for  others, 
A  man  with  a  small  capi 
tal  should  not  go  to  the 
country  indulging  in  ro¬ 
mantic  dreams,  but  make 
up  his  mind  that  he  has 
got  to  work,  and  work 
pretty  hard,  too,  at  the 
start;  but  it  will  be  healthy 
work,  and  do  him  good. 
There  are  parts  of  the 
country  where  a  man  with 
$1,500  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  and 
gardening  can  purchase 
land  and  make  a  start  with 
a  reasonable  hope  of  a 
comfortable  living.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  can  be  done 
with  $1 .500  near  our  largo 
cities  without  running 
largely  in  debt  ;  and  this 
we  do  not  advise.  Let  J, 
C.  buy  five  acres  of  land 
suitable  for  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  gardening,  pay  for 
it,  and  then  count  over 
what  he  has  left.  He  may 
have  a  thousand;  though 
wo  doubt  it.  He  will  be 
very  fortunate  if  he  can 
build  a  house  of  the  size  he 
names,  with  under  cellar, 
etc. ,  for  $800  ;  but  say  he 
spends  $000  on  it,  and  he 
will  then  have  400  left  with 
which  to  build  a  stable, 
shed,  etc.,  and  buy  ahorse, 
(and  perhaps  a  cow,)  wag¬ 
on,  harness,  manure,  plow, 
harrow,  spades,  rakes,  aud  what  not,  besides 
plants,  and  seeds  for  a  beginning.  What  re¬ 
mains  i  Too  many  rush  into  the  country  with¬ 
out  counting  the  cost,  and  without  having  that 
business  tact  and  practical  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing  or  gardening  which  are  indispensable  to 
success,  and  their  lives  for  years  are  simply  a 
struggle  to  live.  If  J.  C.  wishes  to  remain 
at  the  East,  he  can  pursue  one  of  two  courses 
with  his  limited  capital :  buy  a  place  near 
a  thriving  village,  build  a  small  cottage, 
buy  sashes  for  hot-beds,  glaze  them  him¬ 
self,  and  grow  vegetables,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  etc.,  to  be  sold,  in  the  village. 

Or,  by  patient  waiting,  he 
may  find  such  a  place  as 
he  wants  offered  for  sale 
on  easy  terms,  with  build  - 
ings  already  on  it,  aud  he 
would  then  have  a  large 
part  of  his  money  for  work¬ 
ing  capital,  but  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  drawback  in  a 
mortgage,  which  he  might 
be  fortunate  enough  to 
pay  off  in  a  few  years. 
A  good  workman  in  the 
country,  who  owns  a  little 
place  of  his  own,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  aide  to  find  occa¬ 
sional  work  among  the 
neighboring  farmers,  and 
this  will  help  to  make 
"  both  ends  meet.”  Near 
large  cities  J,  C.  would 
find  too  much  competition 
amoug  large  growers  with 
an  abundance  of  means. 
If  he  knew  how  to  do  it, 
and  had  the  money  to 
build  a  glass  house,  he 
could  add  to  his  income  by 
growing  “  cut  flowers,” 
such  as  roses,  carnations, 
etc.,  which  are  always  in 
demand  in  the  Winter. 
There  are  other  ways  of 
adding  somewhat  to  the 
income,  which  J.  C.  will 
learn  by  experience,  but 
which  we  have  no  room 
for  here.  If  J,  C.  and  oth¬ 
ers  seeking  information 
would  state  what  they 
know  about  farming,  etc., 
it  would  help  very  much  to  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

FRUIT  QUERIES. 

W.  B.  H.,  address  mislaid,  1,  having  more 
three  and  four-year-old  Transcendent  Crabs 
than  he  needs,  would  like  to  graft  upon  them 
Wealthy  and  Scott’s  Winter  apples,  and  he 
asks  whether  it  can  be  done  with  good  results 
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and  whether  he  ought  to  graft  near  the  base 
of  the  large  limbs  or  aw  ay  from  the  tree;  2, 
intending  to  set  out  some  400  apple,  plum  and 
cherry  trees  next  Spring  on  virgin  soil  from 
three  to  twenty  feet  deep,  plowed  last  Spring 
and  again  in  the  Fall,  and  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  40  bushels  of  wheat  or  00  of  oats  to  the 
acre  without  manuring,  but  with  irrigation, 
he  asks  whether  it  will  need  subsoil  plowing; 
3,  which  would  Ire  the  more  advisable — mulch¬ 
ing  or  irrigating  the  trees;  4,  how  can  he  cul¬ 
tivate  his  garden  where  there  are  Black¬ 
cap  raspberries,  blackberries  and  low-topped 
apple  trees.  The  horse  or  whiffletree  is  con¬ 
stantly  breaking  down  the  trees  or  the  Black¬ 
caps. 

ANSWER  BY  CHARLES  DOWNING. 

I.  Grafts  put  upon  Transcen  lent  stock  will 
make  moderate-sized  stock,  but  will  not  make 
as  large  and  durable  trees  as  if  put  upon  har¬ 
dy,  thrifty.,  heal  thy  trees.  1 1  the  trees  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  old,  I  would 
graft  them  at  the  hight  you  wish  the  head  to 
form.  2.  if  your  soil  will  raise  40  to  00  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  it  will  not  ueed  man¬ 
ure,  yet  a  little  well  rotted  manure  would  be 
beneficial.  It  ueed  not  be  subsoiled  if  the 
drainage  is  good;  yet  it  would  do  it  no  harm 
if  you  merely'  subsoil  it  without  turning  up  the 
bottom,  3.  Mulching  is  the  best  the  first  year 
after  planting  the  trees.  If  the  season  should 
be  very  dry,  an  occasional  watering  on  the 
mulch  would  be  necessary.  4.  If  low-topped 
trees,  blackberries,  raspberries  and  currants 
are  closely  planted,  plowing  among  them  does 
more  harm  than  good.  If  you  wish  to  use  a 
plow  or  cultivator  the  rows  should  be  planted 
far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  the  plow  or  cul¬ 
tivator.  1  prefer  the  latter. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  C.y  Brantford ,  Canada,  asks  where  can 
he  get  the  Platyeodon  described  in  the  Rural 
of  Dec.  17.  He  can’t  find  it  in  any  of  his  cata¬ 
logues. 

Ans. —  This  is  called  Campanula  grandi- 
flora  by  many,  also  Wahlenbergia.  As  it  is 
offered  by  many  you  will  have  no  trouble 
now  under  one  or  the  other  names. 

C.  W.  D.,  Eagle ,  14  7s.,  asks  where  can  he 
get  the  Genesee  County  King  Potato. 

Ans. — We  find  the  Genessee  County  King 
is  offered  in  Vick’s  Catalogue  lately  noticed  in 
this  journal.  No  doubt  other  seedsmen  nearer 
you  have  it  for  sale. 

I.  N.  L.,  St.  James,  Neb.,  sends  a  leaf  of  a 
weed  for  name. 

Ans. — We' should  need  a  flower  as  well  as 
leaf  and  a  piece  of  stem  to  determine.  The 
specimen  was  quite  in  pieces  when  received.  __ 
- - 

A  FEW  MORE  APPRECIATIVE  WORDS 
OUT  OF  MANY. 


We  think  the  Rural  is  better  than  ever.  It 
would  be  hard  to  give  a  suggestion  towards 
improvement  during  the  year.  The  writings 
of  J.  B.  Dawes,  Henry  Stewart,  Professor  W. 
J.  Beal,  Colonel  F.  D.  Curtis,  Professor  I.  P. 
Roberts,  and  many  others  who  are  known  to 
be  earnest,  honest  workers,  and  iu  knowledge 
and  experience  f ar  above  the  level  of  tne  usual 
run  of  agricultural  writers,  give  to  the  Rural 
a  tone  above  that  of  other  agricultural  papers, 
and  this  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  labor  of  its 
artists  and  its  general  _get-up,  and  above  all 
by  the  deep  impressions  we  get  of  an  earnest, 
experienced  agriculturist  at  its  head,  os  seen 
by  the  editorials  and  the  notes  from  the  Rural 
Farm,  etc.  W.  L.  Devereaux. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


No  progressive  farmer  can  afford '  to  do 
without  it.  D.  L.  Bellinger. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  have  noted  with  much  satisfaction  the 
steady  improvement  which  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  been  making  since  it  left  the 
hands  of  its  old  publishers,  and  have  often 
spoken  of  it  to  my  friends.  The  improvement 
within  the  last  two  yeai  s  has  been  very 
marked.  (Prof.)  L.  B.  Arnold. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Rural  is  more  eagerly  read  than  all 
the  other  five  papers  we  take.  ‘.V e  keep  it  on 
file  and  oiteu  search  it  over  for  advice  about 
our  farm  and  garden  work. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  Jasper  Barnes. 

I  have  taken  the  Rural  almost  c  -'ery  year 
for  twenty  yean,  Oud  tor  a  change  1  have  oc- 
Cf«uon--«ixy  tried  otuero;  but  have  not  found  or 
seen  any  that  surpasses  the  Rural. 

Mower  Co.,  Minn.  T.  Jerabek. 


The  “Annual  Fair”  edition  of  the  Rural 
New- Y orker  is  simply  immense,  and  fortu¬ 
nate  indeed  is  the  agriculturist  into  whose 
hands  its  interesting  and  instructive  pages 
fall. — Chatham  Courier,  Chatham,  N.  Y.  """ 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  ablest  agricultural  papers  in  the  land, 


and  its  plant  and  seed  distribution  is  a  gift 
entirely  free  from  fraud  or  false  pretense. — 
Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  cannot  do  without  the  Rural;  it  has 
been  of  such  great  value  to  me.  Following  its 
advice  on  one  subject  alone  was  worth  many 
times  the  subscription  price  to  me. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Henry  Wood. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  maimer  in 
which  you  sustain  the  Rural.  It  grows  bet¬ 
ter  as  it  grows  older.  Its  chief  merit  is  that 
it  is  so  eminently  practical. 

Center  Co.,  Pa.  J.  H.  Woodward. 


I  have  already  been  offered  for  my  White 
Elephant  Potatoes  from  the  seed  you  sent, 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  for  two  years.  Marshall  Darling. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

The  Rural  is  very  highly  prized  in  our 
family  circle.  The  seed  distribution  is  a  grand 
scheme,  which  I  shall  make  the  most  of. 

Benton  Co.,  Oregon.  G.  N.  Hobart. 

You  are  steadily  improving  the  Rural;  it 
is  a  valuable  paper  and  deserves,  and  I  hope 
has,  a  large  and  increasing  circulation. 

(Prof,)  G.  E.  Morrow. 

College  of  Agriculture,  Champaign,  Ill. 

Since  1842  I  have  been  a  subscriber  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  to  the  Genesee  Farmer,  American 
Agriculturist,  Journal  of  Agriculture  and 
Michigan  Farmer,  but  1  like  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  best  of  all.  W.  Anderson. 

Branch  Co.,  Mich. 

I  AM  glad  to  report  that  several  of  the  most 
intelligent  agriculturists  of  the  country  have 
told  me  of  late  that  they  thought  there  was 
no  better  paper  in  the  country  of  the  kind 
than  the  Rural  New-Yorker:  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 

(Prof.)  A,  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
- - 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  thoroughly  inde¬ 
pendent.,  It  is  trustworthy,  unbiassed,  fear¬ 
less  and  truthf  ul.  It  is  alive,  comprehensive 
and  indispensable.  Aggressive  upon  all 
frauds,  it  is  the  true  friend  of  the  fanner, 
8fi8  pages  for  $2.00 


THE  RURAL  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 


We  give  below  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker’s  next  seed  distribution 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  not  read 
the  details  as  given  in  the  Rural  Supple¬ 
ment.  This  supplement  will,  however,  be  for¬ 
warded  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  All  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  seeds  must  be  subscribers  and 
they  must  forward  us  in  their  applications 
two  three-cent  postage  statnps  as  their  share 
of  the  postal  expenses,  unless  they  subscribe 
for  the  Rural  in  connection  with  some  other 
journal  which  offers  the  seed  distribution  in 
connection  with  both  papers.  We  would  add 
that  the  chief  object  which  the  Rural  has  in 
requiring  subscribers  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
postage  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide 
against  applications  being  made  by  those  who 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  then'  proper  care 
and  cultivation.  Full  instructions  to  those 
who  desire  to  compete  for  the  $2,000  worth  of 
premiums  offered  will  be  given  in  due  season. 

THE  RURAL’S 

Next  Seed  Distribution. 

1st,  The  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn. 

The  heaviest  weight  of  kernel  and  ear.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  on  50 
aores.  So  certified  to. 

2d,  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn. 

Raised  In  the  Rural  family  ror  26  consecutive  years. 
Longest  ears  16  Inches. 

3d,  Wysor’s  Cross-Bred  Fultzo-Claw* 
son  Wheat. 

The  largest  kernel  of  any  wheat  In  cultivation— so 
claimed.  Hardy,  disease-resisting,  prolific. 

4th,  Surprise  Wheat. 

Four  kernels  hi  a  breast,.  Very  prolific  and  hardy. 
At  the  rate  of  Ti  bushels  per  acre  has  been  raised  on 
small  plots. 

5th,  Shumaker  Wheat. 

Early,  prolific  and  hardy. 

6th,  Challenger  Lima  Beans. 

Seed  selected  through  three  generations. 

7th,  Perfection  Golden  Heartwell 
Celery. 

Several  Hearts  to  a  stalk. 

8th,  The  Perfect  Gem  Squash, 

A  in  irvfc!  of  r.roductlveness.  Fine-grained,  sweet, 
dry — combining  iu.>  oxculkuuic*  of  noth  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter  squash. 

9th,  Rural  Chater  Hollyhock. 

A  perfection  flower.  Three  feet  of  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored  rosettes—  white,  lemon,  butt,  rose,  red,  crim¬ 
son,  maroon  and  nearly  black, 

$2,000  worth  of  Valuable  Presents 
from  leading  Men  oi  the  Country 

for  the  best  yields  from  the  Rural  Dent  and  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Corns  and  Wysor's  Fultzo-Clawson  Wheat. 
Address 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

34  1’arh  Row,  New  York. 


Send  for  the  Supplement  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  This  will  be  sent  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  free  of  charge.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 

Worth  of  Presents 

jTl II 11 II  offered  to  all  subscribers 
j _ _ _  who  produce  the  best  yields 

from  our  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  1882. 

The  Great  farm  and  Rural  Journal  of  America. 


Fifth  Year  of  its  present  Management— 32nd  year 
of  its  age. 

For  the  North,  South,  East,  West. 

IT  KNOWS  NO  SECTIONAL  PREJUDICES. 

The  first  journal  to  have  established  an  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  its  readers. 

The  first  to  have  made  regular  free  seed  and  plant 
distributions  union g  its  subscribers *  In  this  way  it 
is  conceded  to  hare  introduced  many  of  the  most 
valuable  farm  and  garden  plants  in  cultivation. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  acknowledged  to  have  worked  a  new  era  in  rural  jour 
nalism,  and  to  have  accomplished  incalculable  good  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
our  country. 

500  Original  Illustrations  Annually,  try,  Milk,  Butter,  Cheesej  Diseases 

of  Animals,  Bees,  Injurious  Insects,  Grain,  Grass,  Small  Fruits,  all  Ornamental  and 
Useful  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  among  the  prominent  subjects  treated  in  its  columns. 

THE  BEST  WRITERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Everybody  who  is  interested  in  a  garden,  vineyard,  orchard  or  farm;  in  new  plants; 
in  farm  or  garden  implements;  everybody  who  is  interested  in  Horticulture  and  that 
seeks  through  such  means  to  increase  the  happiness  of  life  and  home,  should  Sub¬ 
scribe.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  earnest  friend  of  all  who  love  nature  and  her 
works. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  other  than  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  to  sub¬ 
serve.  It  has  neither  seeds  nor  plants  nor  books  nor  anything  whatever  to  sell.  It 
is  conducted  purely  in  the  interests  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  Stock-Keep¬ 
ing.  Its  tests  of  plants,  seeds,  manures,  implements,  are  made  regardless  of  individ¬ 
ual  interests  or  those  of  advertising  patrons.  It  holds  the  interests  of  land  culture 
as  above  all  others,  and  its  aim  is  to  benefit  all  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  culture 
of  land  and  its  attendant  industries,  either  for  pleasure,  profit  or  support. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
It  is  the  progressive,  aggressive,  alert,  original,  conscientious  rural  journal  of  the 
age.  Thousands  of  testimonials  to  this  effect.  Our  Everywhere  Reports  are 
invaluable  to  the  Farmer  and  Horticulturist.  They  have  proven  of  great  value  to 
them  in  determining  the  best  time  to  liny  or  Sell.  Our  market  reports  are  correct¬ 
ed  by  a  special  reporter  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  Our  agricultural  and 
general  news  embraces  everything  of  interest  to  intelligent  readers.  Correspondents 
everywhere.  Try  it — Try  it — Try  it — for  one  yearl  It  will  cost  you  but  $2.00.  It 
may  save  you  hundreds.  Try  it  as  a  measure  of  Economy. 

The  objects  of  the  Experiment  Farm  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are  to  test  all  kinds 
of  new  seeds  and  to  present  the  results  to  our  readers ;  to  produce  new  varieties  of 
grain  by  cross-breeding;  to  test  new  farm  implements  and  methods  of  culture,  with 
a  view  to  producing  the  greatest  yields  at  the  smallest  cost;  to  disseminate  among 
its  readers  seeds  of  varieties  which,  from  our  own  tests,  have  proven  of  unusual  worth 
without  cost  to  them,  and  thus  advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  personal  interests  to  subserve. 

The  most  vigorous  and  able  combination  of  Practical  Writers  ever  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  the  columns  of  any  Agricultural  Journal.  Here  is  a  partial  list  for  1881. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes . . Rothamsted,  England. 

Charles  Shinn . . .  CaL 

Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon,  Hants.  &  Wilts.  Agl.  Col.,  *• 

William  Robinson,  F.  R.8.,  Editor  ana  Found¬ 
er  or  the  London  Garden .  " 

Prof.  >S.  W.  Johnson,  Sheffield  Scientific 

School,  Yale  College.. .  Conn. 

Gen.  W.  H.  Noble . ", . 

Prof.  F.  H  S  to  ror,  Bussey  Institute .  Maas. 

Levi  Sioekbrldge,  Pres.  Agr'l  Col .  “ 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  W’llder,  Boston . . .  “ 

W.  C.  L.  Drew . 

J.  B.  Armstrong .  4 

Luther  Burbank .  44 

Prof.  J.  L.  Build .  , .  .  . . .  Iowa, 

Prof.  O,  C.  Caldwell,  CorneU  University . N.  Y. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Farm  Manager  44  44 

Prof.  L  B.  Arnold .  44 

W.  C.  Barry .  •• 

Charles  Downing . ,  44 

William  Falconer,  Cambridge  University .  “ 

Richard  Goodman,  Pres.  J.  C.  C .  “ 

Richard  Goodman,  Jr .  “ 

Samuel  B.  Parsons .  " 

Samuel  Parsons.  Jr .  44 

A.  B.  AUen . .  44 

Prof.  W.  J.  Deal,  Agricultural  College .  Mich. 

PreBt.  T.  T.  l-yon,  Pom.  Society .  " 

Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart .  44 

Col.  F.  D.  Curi  Is .  M 

Sec'y  C.  A.  Garfield .  41 

Peter  B.  Mead . T  » 

8.  B.  Peck . . 

L.  S.  Hardin .  “ 

C.  E.  Thorne,  Farm  Manager  State  Ag’l  Col . . .  Ohio. 
Dr.  John  Warder , . — . . .  " 

Jonathan  Talcott .  44 

Lorenzo  Rouse . ,  •• 

W.  I.  Ohamherlaln .  . .  *• 

Nelson  Ritter .  •• 

Waldo  K.  Browti .  44 

L.  A.  Roberts . " .  '• 

B.  F.  Johnson, . . Illinois. 

D.  S.  Marvin .  •* 

Prof.  O.  E.  Morrow,  State  Ag'l  Col .  41 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas .  .  44 

Prof.  G,  W.  French . 

O.  D.  Hopkins,  Vet.  Surgeon,  N.  Y.  City .  41 

D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M . . .  N.  C. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  Agricultural  College .  Kan. 

Prof.  Klbrldge  Gale  44  "  .  ** 

Prof.  Thomas  Meehan,  Author  of  Native 

Flowers  and  Ferns .  Fa. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wager  Fisher .  41 

W.  O.  Waring,  Sr . 44 

Mrs.  Annie  L  Jack .  Can. 

J.  F.  Forfar . 

Richard  O  l  ..mi .  •• 

Prof.  D.  SI.  TiMoy .  Mo. 

Adellue  E.  Story .  « 

H.  W.  Ravenel . T , . ,  T  g  q 

Henry  Stewart,  M.  1) . . .  N.  J. 

E.  Williams . 

Hugh  L.  Wysor  .  .  Va. 

Prof  W.  C.  Bellamy .  ai* 

Col.  M.  C.  Weld .  •• 

M.  B.  Hlllvard .  '  •• 

James  'Caplin .  “ 

Ex-Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas .  Neb. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Blount,  Farm  Manager  Agr'l  Coi..  CoL 

T.  H.  Hoskins.  M.  D . .  vt 

S.  Rufus  Mason .  •• 

Prof.  C.  C.  Oeorgcaon,  Agr'l  College .  Texas. 

Prof.  F,  A.  Gulley,  Farm  Manager  Agr'i  CoL,.  Miss. 
And  not  less  tlmn  bOG  others  among  our  subscribers. 

is  that  no  Progressive  farmer,  dairyman,,  stockman,  pomologist,  florist  or  gardener 
can  afford  to  do  without  it., 

The  Rural  Newr- Yorker  earnestly  labors  to  instruct  the  stockman  and  breeder;  to 
introduce  new  fruits  of  improved  quality;  to  make  known  the  beneficent  influences 
of  the  garden  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  about  the  home  ;  to  increase  the  comforts, 
refinement,  health,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all  who  own  and  cultivate  land.  It 
tests  all  new  vegetables,  and  makes  known  their  value.  It  tells  how  to  raise  them  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  Shrubs  and  trees,  flowers,  plants  of  every  description,  the 
methods  of  cultivation  to  suit  the  varied  and  ever-changing  conditions  which  arise 
constitute  prominent  departments. 

The  insect  enemies  which  infest  our  field  crops,  which  seem  to  be  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  entomology  in  general  are  treated  in  our  columns  by  the  ablest  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  country.  To  aid  in 

The  Progress  and  Development  of  American  Horticulture 

and  Agriculture 

is  always  our  earnest  endeavor.  Such  efforts  as  these  have  brought  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  the  position  it  now  occupies.  The  Price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 

is  $2.00  a  Year,  payable  invariably  in  advance.  We  have  no  club  or  secon" 
price.  It  is  alike  to  all. 

Address  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

04  Park  Row,,  New  York. 


JAN.  28 


THE  RUSAL  NEW-YORKER, 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION. 


In  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Agricultural  Association,  a  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Convention  will  be  held  at 
the  Grand  Central  Hotel  in  New'  York,  com¬ 
mencing  February  1  and  continuing  three  days. 
Practical  and  scientific  papers  and  addresses 
have  been  promised  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 
Washington;  Dr.  Byron  D.  Halsted,  New 
York;  Prof.  Arthur  Perry,  William’s  College; 
The  Hon.  X.  A.  Willard,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. ; 
Major  Henry'  E.  Aivord,  New  York;  Dr. 
Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  E.  Lewis 
Sturtevaut,  recently  appointed  Director  of  the 
New  York  Experimental  Station;  Dr.  Peter 
Collier,  Agricultural  Department,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  Albert  R.  Le  Doux,  New 
York,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Cornell  University, 
New  York,  and  others. 

Transportation  and  marketing  of  crops  will 
be  fully'  discussed,  showing  how  the  improvt  d 
methods  have  made  available  the  great  cereal 
crops  of  the  W est. 

Ensilage  and  its  advant,ges,  with  practical 
results,  will  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  supplemented  by  visits  to  some  of  the 
most  prominent  silos  near’  the  city. 

The  advance  in  agriculture  and  theimproved 
methods  adopted  by  the  successful  farmers 
will  be  ably  treated,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  and  practical  information  will  be 
furnished,  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
farming  community. 

The  American  Agricultural  Association  in 
arranging  for  this  convention  believes  that  in 
this  way  a  great  amount  of  information  can  be 
given  in  such  a  manner  as  will  result  in  great 
good  to  ail  interested  in  agriculture  and  the 
products  of  the  soil.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  tbo  principal  railroads  for  half-rate 
fares  to  all  attending  the  convention.  Agri¬ 
cultural  societies,  granges  and  farmers’  clubs 
are  invited  to  send  delegates,  who  should  re¬ 
port  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Uruud  Central 
Hotel  on  their  arrival. 

- - 

NOTES  ON  RURAL  FOR  JAN.  7th. 

You  do  well  to  hit  at  theHyaran;  ea  panic- 
ulata.  We  all  went  wild  over  it  and  have 
all  “  crawfished.” 

1  have  a  Leicester  grade  ram  that  has 
sheared  mo  fifteen  pounds  of  wool.  One  ol  the 
ewes  killed  in  December  weighej,  dressed,  113 
pounds.  The  sides  were  like  pork,  in  layers  of 
fat  and  lean. 

Concerning  seedling  peaches,  1  have  found 
some  varieties  lo  revert  invariably  to  a  sort 
of  wild  or  “frost”  peach;  others,  notably 
the  Crawford  Early,  come  quite  true  to  par¬ 
entage.  1  have  some  seedlings  of  Crawford 
richer  in  flavor  than  the  parent.  But  the 
matter  of  most  importance  is  that  these  seed¬ 
lings  are  hardier  than  their  originals,  i  have 
no  doubt  but  a  persistent  elTort  will  give  us 
seedling  peaches  of  the  finest  quality,  quite  as 
hardy  as  the  apple.  A  tree  bought  for  Van 
Buren’s  Dwarf,  but  not  true  to  name,  endured 
the  extraordinary  Winter  of  1880-81  and  bore 
heavily  for  me  last  season.  It  is  a  good  sized 
October  peach. 

You  should  add  to  your  notes  on  pumpkins 
and  squashes  that  they  will  keep  best  in  a 
chamber  or  store-room  that  never  freezes,  but 
is  not  too  warm.  I  have  for  years  stored 
enough  for  Winter  use  in  a  trunk  room 
through  which  a  pipe  passes  into  a  chimney. 
In  April  there  are  always  a  few  left  to  send 
about  to  the  farmers  who  have  not  seen  one 
since  December.  A  good  apple  cellar  will  rot 
pumpkins  before  January  and  squashes  al¬ 
most  as  soon.  I  have  a  cross  of  pumpkin  and 
squash  which  I  am  trying  to  establish  in  its 
habits,  which  are,  so  far,  to  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  and  to  keep  well  through  the 
Winter.  It  gave  us  our  best  pies  last  year, 
superior  to  Hubbard.  The  shape  is  pumpkin, 
yellow,  and  about  half  the  usual  pumpkin  size. 
But  such  crosses  are  not  very  certain  to  hold 
fast. 

Of  all  my  potatoes  this  ye  ar  the  Late  Rose 
is  best  in  quality.  But  why  forever  compare 
p  •t.  a  toes  ?  Fifty  rods  will  ofteu  separate 
good  potatoes  from  poor  ones  of  the  same 
seed.  My  neighbor  is  partial  to  the  Climax; 
with  me  it  is  unfit  for  foou.  My  Western 
Reds  are  very  fine;  hut  they  are  generally  as 
solid  as  granite.  Burbank  is  not  good  enough 
on  my  soil,  and  1  hope  White  Elephant  will 
supplant  it.  k.  p.  p. 

— - -  - 

CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Chr  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  for  owners  of  gardens  and 
amateurs.  Upon  the  last  page  of  this  cata¬ 
logue  we  find  a  picture  of  a  new'  tomato 
named  “President  Garfield.”  It  measures  six 
inches  across  and  is  notable  for  its  irregular¬ 


ities.  The  whole  of  it  reminds  us  of  the  tur¬ 
ban  part  enlarged  of  the  Turban  Tomato  intro¬ 
duced  a  year  or  so  ago  and  illustrated  in  this 
journal.  Mr.  Lorenz  remarks  that  the  shape 
is  variable  and  “  beset  with  mammiform  ex¬ 
crescences.”  He  also  states  that  it  is  “  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  rich,  aromatic  and  exquisite 
flavor.”  In  spite  of  its  “flavor,”  we  should 
fear  that  this  new  tomato  will  not  be  wrel 
corned  in  this  land  w  here  smoothness  and  free¬ 
dom  from  lobes  and  excrescences  a-  e  really 
considered  first  of  all.  Siuce  writing  the 
above  we  have  received  an  engraving  of  the 
President  Garfield  Tomato  which  we  present 
on  page  150.  It  is  further  claimed  that  each  of 
the  “excrescences”  or  lobes  is  a  distinct  to¬ 
mato  or  nearly  so,  and  may  easily  be  pulled 
off  from  its  connection.  These  lobes  are  also 
paid  to  be  seedless  and  the  flavor  is  reported 
to  be  remarkable.  As  several  of  our  seeds¬ 
men  will  offer  the  President  Garfield  in  their 
Spring  catalogues,  soon  to  be  issued,  we 
thought  we  would  pla>'e  before  them  the  above 
particulars,  though,  as  already  stated,  we  do 
not  believe  it  will  ever  become  a  popular  va¬ 
riety.  We  shall  test  it  the  coming  season  and 
report  upon  its  real  merits  as  they  seem  to  us. 

Quarterly  Report  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Dec.  1881.  F.  D.  Coburn, 
Secretary.  The  fourth  Quarterly  Report 
mentioued  above  is  ou  band  promptly.  In 
the  first  80  pages  the  value  of  farm  products 
of  each  county  foi  last  year  is  given,  and  also 
those  of  1814.  The  subject  of  corn  raising  in 
Kansas  is  discussed  by  135  correspondents 
from  various  counties.  W  heat  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  money  crop  of  the  State,  but  we 
find  the  comparative  values  of  the  corn  and 
wheat  crops  for  last  year  to  be,  corn,  $44,859,- 
1KS8,  and  both  Spring  and  Winter  w  heat  to¬ 
gether  only  $21,705,375.  There  is  a  paper  by 
E.  W.  Ferry  ou  the  “The  Lung  Plague  of 
Cattle"  and  one  by  Dr.  Paaren  on  “  Pink- 
Eye”  among  horses.  Sheep  raising,  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  and  various  other  topics  are  discussed. 
A  very  complete  State  map  is  prefixed.  Sec¬ 
retary  F.  D.  Coburn,  Topeka.  Kas.,  will  for¬ 
ward  copies  on  receipt  of  seven  cents  in 
stamps. 

Orange  Culture  in  Florida,  b>  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Moore  — Second  edition  revised  and  en¬ 
larged;  price,  $1,  This  little  work  of  184 
pages  contains  the  lesults  of  a  dozen  years’ 
observation  ot  orange  cultme  in  Cuba,  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  California  and  especially  in 
Florida,  where  the  author  lias  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  aud  won  a  wide  reputation  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  orange  grow  er.  To  the  man  thinking 
of  engaging  in  this  industry  in  any  part  of  the 
world  adapted  to  it,  this  book  is  a  valuable 
advisor  us  to  his  probable  success  or  failure; 
to  one  who  has  determined  upon  the  step  it  is 
u  great  aid  towards  a  lortunate  issue  of  the 
undertaking;  even  to  the  experienced  grower 
it  offers  many  useful  suggestions,  while  to  the. 
general  public  it  is  at  once  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  Tna  work  has  become  a  standard 
and  deserves  the  position.  This  edition  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  has  yellow-tinted 
edges,  and  is  clearly  printed  on  tiuted  paper. 
E.R.Pelton  &  Co., publishers,  25  Bond  St., N.Y. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  85  Cortlandt 
St.,  N.  Y.  '‘Everything  for  the  Garden”  is 
the  w  ell  chosen  title  ot  this  monster  catalogue 
which,  as  may  be  seen  by'  their  advertisement 
in  another  column,  will  be  sent  without  any 
charge  whatever  to  all  subscribers  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  who  apply  for  it  to  the 
above  address.  As  we  see  by  glancing 
through  its  120  pages, there  are  too  many  nov¬ 
elties  and  specialties  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
place.  Let  all  examine  the  interesting  work 
for  themselves. 

R.  D.  Hawley,  492  and  498  Main  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Catalogue  of  choice  veget¬ 
able  and  agricultural  seeds.  The  various 
kinds  of  onion  seeds — cabbage,  beet  and  tur¬ 
nip  seeds — seed  potatoes  are  specialties  of  this 
catalogue  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants. 

Flowers  in  W inter.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  little  paper-bound  pamphlets  of  from 

24  to  82  pages,  to  be  issued  one  every  week, 
price  10  cents  each,  under  ibe  name  of  the 
Farm  Library.  E.  H.  Libby,  Publisher,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Hi. 

The  Farmers  Book  of  Grasses  and 
other  forage  plants.  D.  L.  Phares,  Stark- 
ville,  Miss.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  agaiu. 

Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery, 
near  Woking,  Surrey,  England.  Catalogue 
of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Puck’s  Annual  for  1888.  A  very  funny 
book  of  125  pages,  full  of  illustrations.  Price 

25  cents.  Address  Puck,  21  and  28  Warren 
St.,  N.  Y, 

Tribune  Almanac  and  Political  Register 
for  1882;  price,  25  cents.  Like  others  of  its 
kind,  a  valuable  reference  brochure. 

Proceedings  of  Montgomery  County  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Dayton,  Ohio,  December 
1881,  and  January  1882. 


THE  CIDER  MILL. 


JOHN  O.  WHITTIER. 


Under  the  blue  New  England  skies, 

Flooded  with  sunshine,  a  valley  lies. 

The  mountains  clasp  it,  warm  and  sweet- 
Llke  a  sunny  child  to  their  rocky  feet. 

Three  pearly  lakes  aud  a  hundred  streams 
Lie  on  its  quiet  heart  of  dreams. 

Its  meadows  are  greenest  ever  seen  ; 

Its  harvest  Helds  are  the  brightest  sheen  ; 

Through  its  trees  the  softest  sunlight  shakes, 

Aud  the  whitest  lilies  gem  its  lakes. 

I  love,  oh !  better  than  words  can  tell, 

Its  every  rock  and  grove  and  dell ; 

But  I  most  love  the  gorge  where  the  rill 
Comes  down  by  the  old  brown  cider-mill. 

Above  the  clear  springs  gurgle  out, 

And  the  upper  meadows  wind  about  ; 

Then  join,  and  under  willows  flow 

’Round  knolls  where  blue- beech  whip-stocks  grow, 

To  rest  in  a  shaded  pool  that  keeps 
The  oak  trees  claped  in  Its  crystal  deeps. 

Sheer  twenty  feet  the  water  falls 
Down  from  the  old  dam’s  broken  walls  ; 

Spatters  the  kuobby  bowlders  gray, 

And,  laughing,  dies  in  the  shade  away. 

Under  great  rocks,  through  trout  pools  still. 

With  many  a  tumble  dowu  to  the  mill. 

All  the  way  dowu  the  nut-trees  grow, 

And  squirrels  hide  above  and  below. 

Acorns,  beechnuts,  chestnuts  there 
Drop  all  through  the  hazy  air  ; 

And  burrs  roll  down  with  curled  up  leaves, 

In  the  mellow  light  of  harvest  eves. 

Forever  there  the  still,  old  trees 
Drink  a  wine  of  peace  that  has  no  lees. 

By  the  roadside  stands  the  cider-mill, 

Where  a  low  land  slumber  waits  the  rill  j 

A  great.brown  building  two  stories  high, 

Ou  the  western  hill-face  warm  aud  dry; 

Aud  odorous  piles  of  apples  there 
Fill  with  incense  the  golden  air  ; 

And  heaps  of  pomace, .mixed  with  straw, 

To  their  amber  sweets  the  late  flies  draw. 

The  carts  back  up  to  the  upper  door, 

And  spill  their  treasures  ou  the  floor; 

Down  through  the  toothed  wheels  they  go 
To  the  wide,  deep  cider-press  bdlow. 

Aud  the  screws  are  turned  by  slow  degrees 
Down  ou  the  straw-laid  cider  cheese, 

And  with  each  turn  a  fuller  stream 
Bursts  from  beneath  the  groaning  beam,— 

An  amber  stream  the  gods  might  sip, 

And  fear  no  morrow’s  parched  lip ! 

But  wherefore  gods  ?  Those  idle  toys 
Were  soulless  to  real  New-Englnnd  boys. 

What  classic  goblet  ever  felt 

Such  thrilling  touches  through  it  melt 

As  throb  electric  along  a  straw, 

When  the  boyish  lips  the  older  draw  ? 

The  years  are  heavy  with  weary  sounds, 

And  their  discords  life's  sweet  music  drown  ; 

And  yet  I  hear,  oh  !  sweet,  oh  !  sweet. 

The  rill  that  bathed  my  bare,  brown  feet ; 

Aud  yet  the  cider  drips  and  falls 
On  my  inward  ear  at  intervals  ; 

And  I  lead  at  times  In  a  sad,  sweet  dream, 

To  the  bubbling  of  that  little  stream  ; 

And  I  sit  in  a  visioned  autumn  still 
In  the  sunny  door  of  the  cider  mill. 


THORNS  AND  ROSES. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

(Continued  from  page  16.) 

“  Never,  dear,”  I  said.  I  shall  be  Kate 
Lovel  to  the  end  of  my  life.” 

She  looked  incredulous;  she  shook  her  head 
in  disbelief ;  nevertheless,  my  prophetic  words 
were  true,  and  the  day  came  when  she  saw 
that  it  was  so. 

After  my  brief  conversation  with  Mr. 
Nevil  Verner  he  absented  himself  from  Lovel 
House  for  a  few  days,  and  we  saw  nothing  of 
him.  It  might  be  that  he  consecrated  this 
period  to  the  funeral  of  his  dead  love,  though 
he  had  wooed  above  its  scarcely  cold  form. 
Haviug  laid  the  ashes  to  rest,  he  reappeared 
without  sign  of  grief  or  mourning,  to  sun 
himself  in  the  light  of  living  love. 

During  the  days  of  his  absence  Edith  had 
not  spoken  of  him;  the  only  allusion  she  had 
made  to  her  engagement  had  been  in  this 
wise: 

“  If  Edgar  Dana  comes,  Kate,  you  tell  him 
I  cannot  see  him.” 

Aunt  Dorothy  accepted  the  new  order  of 
things  innocently,  and  she  and  I  became  by¬ 
standers  us  it  were.  Nevil,  1  think,  was  very 
fond  of  Edith;  she  was  in  my  place  now,  and 
I  saw  looks  once  mine  bestowed  on  her,  heard 
woi’ds  once  sweet  to  me  given  to  her;  for 
though  1  was  banished  from  Eden,  I  lingered 
so  near  the  gates  that  1  saw  yet  its  sunny 
sky,  its  glorious  flowers,  and  yet  could  hear 
the  music  ringing  through  it  But  I  did  not 
ask  that  the  flaming  sword  should  be  low 


ered,  that  I  might  be  allowed  again  to  enter. 
After  ail,  it  was  but  a  fancied  Eden,  and 
memory  only  made  its  present  beauty. 

One  evening,  we  four — that  is,  Edith,  Nevil, 
aunt  and  1 — were  as  usual  in  the  parlor,  when 
Brandon  joined  us.  i  t  was  some  time  since 
had  seen  him,  and  aunt  welcomed  him  cor¬ 
dially. 

“  I  thought  you  were  lost.”  she  said. 

“  I  am  too  precious  to  be  lost,”  he  said, 
gravely,  then  gave  me  his  hand,  saying,  in  a 
low  voice,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  Nevil  here, 
Kate.” 

Ah !  he  did  not  know  yet! 

He  leaned  on  the  mantelpiece  beside  aunt 
Dorothy,  looking  down  on  her  as  he  spoke, 
telling  her  all  that  he  had  been  doing  during 
the  days  of  his  absence,  and  these  two  made  a 
little  group  In  themselves;  there  was  a  second 
group  at  the  piano;  I  only  sat  alone.  It  was 
easy  to  think  that  I  would  be  brave,  to  sum¬ 
mon  pride  and  courage;  it  is  hard  to  see  love 
once  ours  given  to  another,  and  to  have  to  look 
quietly  on,  making  no  sign.  Until  to-night  I 
had  not  realized  the  complete  blank  the  loss  of 
my-  lover  made.  It  might  be  the  Lour  that  in¬ 
fluenced  me;  dull  gray  shadows  were  gathering 
in  the  sky,  the  old  elm-trees,  cropped  into 
“  maids  of  honor, "and  fantastic  shapes  rocked 
solemnly  to  and  fro,  wierd  and  sombre;  When 
I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  pretty  room,  I  saw  my 
kinsman’s  face  bent  in  its  shadowed  beauty 
over  aunt;  they  were  together  as  they  had 
often  been,  wanting  no  third  in  their  quiet 
happine.-s;  there  wus  my  lost  lover  and  Edith, 
and  in  their  thoughts  least  of  all  had  1  a  share. 
I  had  that  most  miserable  of  all  feelings,  that 
of  “  not  being  wanttd;”  that  there  is  one  too 
many  in  the  world,  yourself  that  one. 

Then— 1  felt  Brandon’s  quick,  bright  eyes  on 
me;  they  passed  to  Nevil  and  Edith,  and  he 
studied  those  two  with  musing  attention.  I 
daresay  he  thought  I  should  have  been  in 
Edith’s  place,  and  he  spoke  to  aunt,  and  his 
brows  contracted,  as  she  seemed  to  explain. 
He  was  silent;  our  eyes  met,  and  he  beckoned 
me  suddenly  to  the  vacant  chair  beside  aunt 
Dorothy  with  a  look  that  was  his  own.  I 
obeyed  him,  and  a  newer  courage  swelled 
within  me;  though  why  a  gesture  so  simple 
affected  me  so  deeply  I  did  not  know;  1  felt 
as  though  a  ministering  angel  had  swept  across 
my  path,  leaving  behind  a  gulden  ray  that 
burned  in  my  lonely  heart.  How  could  I 
think  myself  neglected,  how  had  I  dared  give 
way  to  sadness  when  my  brother  remained,  his 
love  ever  faithful,  pure  and  steadfast,  the 
light  of  my  life! 

“Aunt  Dorothy  says  your  engagement  is 
broken,  Kate?” 

“  Yes;  Nevil  loves  Edith,”  I  returned.  “  It 
was  only  a  mistake,  and  he  released  me  !  ” 

“  Ha!  that  may  satisfy  Aunt  Dorothy,  but 
it  does  not  satisfy  me !  Gan  you  tell  me,  dear, 
or  not  ?  ” 

“  What  more  can  I  tell  you,  Brandon  ■?” 

His  face  grew'  dark  and  stern  as  he  replied: 

“I  stand  in  the  light  of  a  brother  to  you, 
and  no  brother  will  see  his  sister  trifled  with. 
You  loved  Nevil — you  were  downcast  and  un¬ 
happy  when  he  did  not  write — he  told  me 
once  that  ne  loved  you.  Were  these  mistakes? 
You  were  his  promised  wife.  How  is  it  that 
he  throws  you  aside  .'  ” 

“  Brandon,  he  did  not  love  me,  though  per¬ 
haps  he  fancied  that  he  did.  When  Edith  had 
gone  he  found  that  he  loved  her,  and  he  went 
away  to  release  me  from  the  engagement.  He 
is  now'  engaged  to  Edith!” 

“  Y ou  say  nothing  of  yourself  or  your  own 
feelings.  Why  should  he  win  your  love  if  he 
was  not  certain  of  his  own  '!  Why  make  you 
the  victim  of  his  caprices  ?  In  my  opinion  he 
deserves  horsewhipping  Bom  here  to  Nevil 
Towers,  and  that  is  what  I  would  give  any 
man  who  played  false  to  any  lady!  Never 
mind,  though  it  must  hai?e  been  hard  at  first 
for  you,  when  you  loved  him  so  well  !  ” 

“Ah!  Brandon,  because  I  loved  him  myself 
I  thought  that  he  must  love  me,  and  I  believed 
in  his  fidelity !  ” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

He  laid  his  hand  ou  my  head  with  a  sweet 
gentleness  that  called  forth  my  tears;  and 
covering  my  eyes,  I  told  him  all— Nevil’s  re¬ 
turn,  my  thoughts  that  night,  and  w  bat  had 
passed  between  us  when  we  met. 

“  Little  sister,”  he  said,  “  it  was  hard  for 
you — a  bitter  lesson — yet  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  look  back  on  this  sorrow  and 
see  only  a  veiled  mercy.  It  is  so  with  all  our 
trials.  Even  though  time  may  not  lift  the 
veil,  eternity  will! 

“  Don’t  say  anything  to  Nevil  about  this — 
please  do  not!  It  can  do  no  good,  and  1  would 
not  have  him  think  that  1  mind  very  much! 
You  have  promised.” 

“  i  am  sorry  you  have  asked  that.  However, 
it  may  be  well  for  me  not  to  interfere.  Does 
he  love  Edith  ?  I  thought  she  liked  Edgar 
Dana,  Kate  ?” 

“They  were  engaged  long  ago,  but  when 
Edgar  lost  his  fortune  Mr.  Hawdon  broke  the 
engagement.” 

“I  took  a  liking  to  Edgar  Dana  when 
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first  I  saw  him,”  said  Brandon,  musingly. 
“  How  did  be  lose  his  fortune,  do  you  know?” 

“  It  never  was  exactly  his.  He  had  ‘expec¬ 
tations,’  and  his  guardian  died  intestate  and 
Edgar  got  nothing.  Could  you  guess  that 
guardian’s  name,  Braudou  ?  Our  Dr.  Lori- 
mer  1” 

He  started.  His  thoughts  went  back  with 
mine  to  the  question  I  had  asked  him  in  the 
forest,  and  a  strange  expression  flitted  across 
his  face,  passing  like  a  ripple  over  a  lake;  and 
though  I  saw  how  the  firm  hand  was  clenched, 
he  spoke  in  his  ordinary  tone. 

“Did  Edith  tell  you  so  ?” 

“No.  Mr.  Dana  himself,”  I  said  hurriedly; 
and  to  my  relief  Edith  joined  us — alone. 

“Nevil  has  gone  home,”  she  said.  “I 
was  to  say  good  night  to  everyone  for  him. 
You  haven’t  offered  me  your  congratula¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Lovel,  and  yet  have  hoard  of  my 
engagement!  Are  you  pleased?” 

“  I  can’t  say  that  1  amt"  he  replied. 

“Are  you  Kate’s  champion?  It  is  not 
worth  your  while  minding  Nevil  or  myself!” 

“  Then  you  suppose  that  lam  indifferent  to 
your  happiness,  Edith  ?  I  have  no  right 
either  to  advise  you  or  to  control  your  ac¬ 
tions.  1  can  only  say,  think  well  before  you 
marry  a  man  whom  you  dislike!” 

“  Who  told  you  I  disliked  him?” 

“Yourself,  though  not  in  words.  Edith, 
you  are  in  your  youth,  am!  you  are - 

“Gathering  rosebuds  while  I  may,  Bran¬ 
don,  and  mine  is  a  very  pretty  one!  instead  of 
Pax-agon  I  shall  call  him  Rosebud!  Are  you 
coming  in?” 

*  ‘  It  is  too  late  now.  Good  night !” 

Edith  watched  him  as  he  walked  away. 

“  I  thought  he  was  going  to  preach,  Kate, 
and  I  was  really  frightened,  for  Brandon 
makes  you  feel  his  sermons.  I  stopped  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  text.  Was  he  furious 
when  he  heard  of  Nevil's  conduct? ' 

“  N  . ,  not  furious.” 

“  Wonderful!  If  any  man  would  stand 
time  to  his  colors  Brandon  would,  so  he 
shouldn’t  tolerate  faithlessness  in  others.  I 
would  give  much  to  be  able  to  say  to  him  — 

4‘  I  pray  you,  love*,  love  me  no  inure, 

Call  fiurno  the  h^art  you  gave  me*’* 

for  if  a  wealthier  suitor  api  eared,  1  would 

break  with  Nevil  at  once— on  my  word  I 

would !” 

Very  quietly  and  peaceably  Autumn 
slipped  away,  and  t  was  reconciled  to  my  new 
existence.  Of  long  rides  over  the  common 
find  through  the  fields,  of  rambles  in  the 
wood  and  garden,  of  stray  hours  in  cottage 
and  fairn  house,  these  days  had  been  a  record. 
They  had  nothing  of  storm  or  tempest,  but 
was  a  peaceful  little  chapter  in  my  life's 
story,  with  few  lines  of  pain  on  the  pages, 
and  my  grief  seemed  to  have  gone  with  the 
flowers  of  Summer.  Nevil  Vemer  ce me  fre¬ 
quently,  and  I  could  meet  him  without  uneasi¬ 
ness  or  embarrassment. 

My  “one  constant  in  crosses,”  on  whom 
“change  laid  not  her  hand,”  was  Brandon. 
The  love  1  had  always  had  for  him,  bora  in  the 
days  of  childhood, had  grown  with  my  growth; 
in  the  time  of  my  sorrow  lie  had  shown  me 
more  clearly  the  power  of  consolation  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own.  Between  himself  and  Nevil  a 
coldness  bad  arisen;  they  had  never  been  hand 
and  glove  with  each  other,  but  they  bad  been 
more  together,  more  friendly,  than  they  wore 
now.  A  cold  courtesy  on  Brandon’s  side,  a 
studied  avoidance  on  Nevil’s,  had  taken  the 
place  of  old  familiarity. 

To  be  Continued. 
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Home  Ballads.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Boston :  Hough¬ 
ton  ft  311  fflin.  Price  $5.uu. 

A  perfect  work,  both  in  design  of  illustra¬ 
tion  and  the  beautiful  song  descriptions  of 
that  wonderfully  gifted  mind,  the  author’s. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PUNCTUATION.  For  printers,  au¬ 
thors,  teachers.  By  31;  T.  Bigelow.  Boston:  Lee  ft 
Shepard.  Price  50  cents. 

A  handy  book  to  have  lying  on  one’s  desk 
that  has  proof  to  read  or  copy  to  tv  rite. 


NEZ  PERCE  JOSEPH.  By  Gen’l  O.  O.  Howard.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Lee  ft  Shepard. 

Axi  account  of  his  ancestors,  land,  confeder¬ 
ates,  enemies,  ending  with  his  capture. 


President  Garfield  Tosiato. — Fig  35. — (See  page  65.) 


wonderful  country,  Russia,  wnich  “is  a  vast 
plain,  level  and  monotonous.  Fortunately  its 
history  does  not  resemble  its  geography.” 

UP  THE  RIVER.  Sixth  and  last  of  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Series,  by  Oliver  Oftio.  Boston:  Lee  ft  Shep¬ 
ard.  Price  $1.50. 

Events  of  the  story  occur  on  the  coast  of 
Florida  and  on  the  Mississippi.  A  most  inter¬ 
esting  book  for  the  young. 


Songs  of  Seven.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Boston :  Roberts 
Bros.  Price  $2  00. 

The  story  portrays  the  seven  phases  of  human 
life,  from  a  girl  of  seven  until  a  woman  of  49. 
It  is  told  in  beautiful  song  words,  and  illustra¬ 
ted  by  the  finest  cuts. 

THE  GIANT  RAFT,  or  800  Leagues  on  the  Amazon. 
By  Jules  Verne.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner 
Sons. 

An  interesting  story  of  life  in  South  America ; 
has  enough  of  love  to  make  it  attractive  to  the 
young,  and  profitable  in  its  historical  points. 


PURITAN  GUEST.  AND  MISTRESS  OF  THE  3IANSE 
Poems  by  J.  G.  Holland.  New  York;  Scribner  ft  Co. 

Works  of  a  high  order,  as  the  name  of  the 

author  indicates.  Also  'Die  Jones  Family 

by  the  same  author  and  publishers. 


TUTTI  FRUT’TI,  or  Child  Songs.  J5y  Laura  Led  yard 
and  W.  T.  Peters.  New  York:  George  W.  Harlan, 
19  Park  Place. 

Something  new  under  the  sun  for  children 
who  can  read,  and  a  work  of  decided  merit. 


NUNA,  THE  BRAMIN  GIRL.  Mary  W.  French. 
Boston:  Lee  ft  Shepard.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  story  of  real  life  and  true  love  under  the 

palm  tree  and  tamarind. 


THE  TRIBULATIONS  OF  A  CHINA3IAN  IN  CHINA. 
By  Jules  Verne.  Boston:  Lee  ft  Shepard.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  curious  story  of  a  curious  people. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 

CONCERNING  COUNTRY  BOYS  IN 
CITIES. 


3IARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BIRD  LIFE.  By  Dr.  Elliott  Cones, 
U.  S.  A.  Boston:  Lee  ft  Shepard. 

A  manual  of  New  England  ornithology. 


“We  never  take  country  boys  into  our  bus¬ 
iness  any  more,”  remarked  a  gentleman  the 
other  day— a  man  who  has  a  large  hardware 
business  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

“And  why  not?” 

“  Because  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty 
they  don’t  do  well.  The  exception  is  the  one 
who  comes  here  under  the  special  protection 
of  some  one;  he  lives  with  an  uncle,  or  aunt, 
or  some  friend  of  his  family,  who  looks  after 
his  welfare  and  his  habits  and  keeps  him  from 
going  astray.  But  the  average  country  boy, 
who  comes  to  the  city  and  goes  to  live  in  a 
boarding  house,  very  quickly  comes  to  grief. 
He  is  allured  aud  attracted  by  the  strauge 
things  which  environ  him  ,  ho  wants  to  see  “the 
sights,”  his  habits  become  unsteady,  and  he  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  No  man  wants  a  boy  iu  his 
business  whose  evenings  are  not  well  spent, 
and  to  be  well  spent  they  should  largely  be 
spent  iu  study.” 

“My  father,”  he  went  on,  “was  a  ‘boss’ 
plasterer,  aud,  aside  from  his  own  five  sons, 
he  usually  had  from  five  to  six  apprentices. 
These  apprentices  be  bad  in  his  own  family, 
and  he  looke  1  after  them  precisely  as  he 
watched  us  boys.  Perhaps  once  a  week  they 
would  be  allowed  to  go  out  for  some  enter¬ 
tainment— a  lecture  at  the  Franklin  Institute 
or  something  of  that  kind— but  he  always  ac¬ 
companied  (hem.  On  the  other  evenings  they 
devoted  an  hour  or  two  to  study— to  drawing 
-to  whatever  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  their 
trade.  And  not  one  of  father’s  ‘  boys  ’  has 
turned  out  badly.  One  of  them  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  bank  in  Kansas. 

11  In  my  own  business  I  have  had  some  queer 
experiences  with  boys.  W e  had  one  boy  come 
to  us  about  fifteen  years  ago,  who  began  at 
the  very  bottom — as  all  successful  men  do — in 
sweeping  the  store,  fixing  fires,  etc.  He  al¬ 
ways  managed  to  spend  about  an  hour  in  the 
store  before  breakfast,  and  bis  eveuiugs  were 
spent  there.  It  was  not  long  before  that 
boy  knew  where  everything  in  the  store  was, 
aud  he  would  remember  the  faces  of  custom 
ers,  and  their  names,  and  the  sort  of  purchases 
they  made,  for  months  alter,  and  in  a  general 
way  he  not  only  mastered  the  entire  inside 
business  of  the  establishment,  but  he  under¬ 
stood  the  general  financial  value  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  saw  everything,  knew  wheroevery- 
thing  was,  and  in  a  multitude  of  instances 
prevented  customers  being  turned  away  on  the 
ground  that  we  were  out  of  such  and  such 
wares,  or  did  not  keep  them,  by  informing  the 
clerks  where  the  desired  articles  were  to  be 
found  ‘up-stairs.’  Ho  manifested  the  same 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  establishment  as 
if  it  had  been  his  own,  I  don’t  think  he  had 
been  in  school  a  day  after  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  except  the  school  of  business.  And  just 
here  I  want  to  say  that  the  successful  h usinesa 
men  of  the  country  are  not  boys  who  have 
first  gone  *  through  college.’  Business  is  some¬ 
thing  that  needs  to  be  learned  as  one  learns  a 
language — from  the  bottom  up— and  one  has 
to  begin  young  to  be  ready  for  it  when  he 
reaches  manhood.  Well,  that  boy  became  in¬ 
valuable.  His  salary  was  very  modest  at  first, 
but  we  gradually  increased  it  until  we  paid 
him  $  1 ,200.  We  then  began  to  thin  k  of  taking 
him  into  partnership,  aud  woudered  whether 
he  had  saved  eny  money  to  put  into  the  con¬ 
cern.  We  believed  that  he  had  been  frugal, 
but  be  bad  paid  board  regularly  to  his  mother, 
and  we  hardly  supposed  that  his  savings 
would  amount  to  much.  One  day  we  called 
him  in  our  private  office  and  offered  him  a 
partnership,  adding  that  if  he  had  any  money 
to  put  iu,  his  profits,  of  course,  would  be  that 
much  greater.  He  replied,  very  modestly, 
that  he  had  no  money'  except  what  we  had 
paid  him  as  salary,  and  if  $10,01X1  would  be 
any  object  to  us,  be  could  furnish  that 
amount.  He  had  $9,600  in  bank  aud  his  sister 
owed  him  $400,  which  was  the  sum  of  his  cap¬ 
ital,  the  total  of  what  his  savings  had  amount¬ 
ed  to  during  the  twelve  years  he  had  been  in 
our  employ.  Ten  thousand  dollirs!  You  may 
be  sure  we  were  astonished.  But  he  had  only 
told  the  truth  in  the  matter.  We  took  him 
into  partnership  very  readily,  you  may  be 
assured. 

“  We  had  another  boy — an  apprentice.  He 
was  with  us  from  about  thirteen  until  he 
was  twenty-one — indentured  until  that  time. 
Well,  he  was  a  different  sort  of  boy. 
He  never  was  on  time  iu  the  morning,  and 
whenever  wanted  during  the  day  like  as  not 
he  was  on  the  top  floor  reading  a  novel,  lie 
took  no  interest  in  the  business— a  heedless, 
floppy  fellow,  who  never  knew  where  any¬ 
thing  was,  and  didn’t  care  to  know.  When 
his  apprenticeship  expired  I  called  him  into 
my  office  and  said,  as  I  paid  him  what  bal¬ 
ance  of  money  was  his  due,  ‘James,  your 


time  is  up  and  you  are  free  to  go.  You’ve 
not  been  worth  much  to  us,  and  unless  you 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  you’ll  never  be  worth 
much  to  anybody  else.'  I  then  particular¬ 
ized  his  faults,  and  ended  by  telling  him  that 
he  could  stay  in  our  employ  for  a  time  pro¬ 
vided  he  turned  over  an  entirely  new  leaf. 
If  he  couldn't  do  that  we  didn’t  want  him 
around.  I  confess  I  had  no  faith  in  his 
promise,  but  he  agreed  to  stay,  and  agreed 
to  turn  over  a  ‘new  leaf.’  The  surprising 
part  of  the  story  is  that  the  fellow  did  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  from  that  day  on  be¬ 
came  an  entirely  changed  man,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  men  in  the  establishment. 
He  is  with  us  yet.” 

I  have  thought  the  business  man’s  ta.1t- 
worth  repeating,  as  the  career  of  both  boys 
is  interesting  and  may  be  of  service  to  some 
other  boy,  and  especially  to  the  good-for- 
nothing  boy,  who  can  turn  over  a  new  leaf  if 
he  only  will.  Also  to  that  hydra  headed 
country  boy,  who  longs  for  a  situation  in  the 
city. 

- - - 

ThE  SCRAP  BAG  CLUB. 


ARTICLE  1. 

“  Mrs  Carter,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
new  departure  Mary  Rardon  proprosed  for 
our  Chautauqua  Circle  at  Mrs.  Bateman’s  tea 
party  on  Wednesday  evening  /” 

Why,  Norma,  I  could  scarce  give  my 
opinion  on  something  of  which  I  have  not 
even  heard.  I  had  household  duties  to  per¬ 
form  ou  last  Wednesday  afternoon  that  could 
not  be  put  of,  and  so  did  not  get  to  Mrs. 
Bateman’s.” 

“Ob,  to  be  sure!  I  bad  forgotten  for  the 
moment  that  you  were  not  there,  though  we 
all  missed  you  at  the  time  and  regretted  that 
you,  the  only  one  of  the  favored  fourteen 
should  be  absent.” 

“  I  was  very  sorry,  but  then  you  know 
‘  duty  before  pleasure,’  my  dear,  and  if  you 
don’t  attend  to  duty  lirst,  pleasure  will  have 
such  a  bitter  sweet  taste  as  to  be  scarcely  pal¬ 
atable.  But  tell  me  of  Mary’s  idea.  I  hope 
it’s  some  easy  way  of  telling  otf  those  seven 
Florentine  painters  with  the  unpronounceable 
names.  1  told  Mr.  Cartel*  the  other  day  I 
never  realized  what  an  artless  Creature  I  was 
till  I  commenced  studying  Miss  De  Forest's 
Art  Book.” 

“Why,  Mrs.  Carter!  I  am  surprised ;  the 
idea  of  a  Chautauquau  punning.  What 
would  Dr.  Vincent  say/” 

“Oh:  probably  something  about  it  being 
quite  artful  of  me,  though  I  am  not  sure.  But 
don’t  keep  mo  waiting  any  longer  please,  I 
am  getting  anxious  to  hear  what  Mary  Rar¬ 
don  proposed.” 

“  I  thought  you  would.  Well,  Mary  thinks 
that  it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  and  art  em¬ 
broidery  branch  to  our  society,  not  by  any 
means  though  to  have  it  interfere  with  our 
regular  meetings,  because,  you  know*,  we 
never  have  any  time  then,  after  our  questions, 
cross-questions,  essays,  reading,  music  and 
so  forth,  but  have  special  meetings,  say  once 
a  month  to  discuss  home  decorations  and 
teach  one  another  all  kinds  of  fancy  work.” 

“  1  understand  it’s  to  bo  a  kind  of  mutual 
aid  society,  and  I  think  it  very  nice.  I  am 
always  interested  in  any  thing  pertaining  to 
beautif}  ing  home,  although  1  have  always 
taught  my  girls  that  life  was  not  made  to 
spend  in  one  continuous  struggle  for  tidies 
and  toilet  mats.” 

“  No,  of  course  not,  but  I  think  the  bright¬ 
ening  etfeet  of  woman's  handiwork  in  our 
homes  adds  more  to  their  enjoyment  than  we 
ever  attribute.” 

“  That  is  true,  but  to  return  to  Mary’s 
plan  ;dou’t  you  think  she  has  most  too  enlarged 
views  on  the  subject  for  Laueville?  There  are 
so  many  of  us  who  can’t  afford  to  dabble 
much  in  the  aesthetics,  but  will  have  to  coniine 
ourselves  to  the  prosaic,  which  will  not  make 
such  heavy  demands  on  our  light  pocket 
books,  and  for  that  reason  1  think  the  title  of 
Art  Embroidery  Club  most  too  pretentious, 
don’t  you/’’ 

“  It  does  seem  rather  so;  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  plan  to  call  it  the 
Scrap  Bag  Club,  and  then  if  a  little  domestic 
economy  or  anything  of  that  kind  came  in 
our  way  we  could  hand  it  out  also.” 

“That’s  just  it  exactly ;  we  won’t  exclude 
anything  pertaining  to  home  comfort  or  home 
adornment.” 

The  club  thus  talked  of  soon  met  for  organ¬ 
ization,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  Laneville 
came  to  have  not  only  a  flourishing  “  local 
circle  ”  of  the  C.  L.  S,  C.,  but  a  Scrap  Bag 
Club  as  well. 

The  first  meeting  which  was  held  at  Mrs. 
Carter’s  was  so  taken  up  with  pluns  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  “Club”  as  to  be  of 
litt'e  practicability ;  however,  while  awaiting 
further  developments  1  took  a  few  notes  in  my 
memorandum  book  which  may  be  of  use  to 
the  lady  reader.  First  was  noticed  the  piano 
cover,  which  though  quite  inexpensive  was  a 
very  pretty  one,  and  in  a  partially  darkened 
room  would  have  looked  even  elegant.  Such 


an  unhealthful  subterfuge  is  never  allowable 
though,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  add  to 
the  appearance  of  a  room.  The  cover  was  of 
brown  canton  flannel,  with  a  border  of  cre¬ 
tonne  six  or  eight  inches  wide.  The  cretonne 
w-as  sewed  on  in  a  seam,  and  dress  braid  put 
on  with  gold  floss  in  cat  stitch  so  as  to  conceal 
the  seam,  at  the  same  time  making  a  pretty 
finish.  Around  the  edge  was  a  very  neat  ball 
fnnge  of  wool  in  scarlet,  browm  and  gold,  such 
os  oue  can  get  in  most  any  city  for  thirty-five 
cents  per  yard. 

A  letter  pocket  oix  the  wall  was  so  unique  iu 
construction  that,  on  seeing  it,  I  mentally  re* 
solved  to  go  and  do  likewise.  The  foundation 
was  of  that  type  of  broad  rimmed  straw  hats 
worn  by  so  many  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
boys  in  Summer  time,  and  commonly  desig¬ 
nated  by  them  as  having  “gone  to  seed but 
lest  the  Rural  girls  may  not  understand  it,  let 
me  explain  that  the  crown  was  pushed  dow  n 
into  a  long  point  which  served  for  a  pouch  for 
the  letters.  The  broad  rim  was  lined  with 
cardinal  silk,  the  front  part  of  the  rim  turned 
over  and  tacked  to  the  crown  with  a  bow 
of  ribbon  to  match  the  lining.  The  other 
side  of  the  rim  which,  you  understand,  laid 
up  against  the  wall  was  considerably  exager¬ 
ated  by  a  few  ornamental  flourishes  in  paste¬ 
board,  which,  however,  were  skillfully  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  silk  lining. 

It  was  on  this  top  part  that  a  bunch  of  the 
favorite  white  Marguerite  daisies  vvere  painted 
in  water  colors.  Now  if  you  are  not  so  for- 
tunate  as  to  be  able  to  paint  a  little  spray  of 
wheat  heads  done  in  gold  floss  would  be  pretty, 
even  more  charming,  if  well  ilone,  than  some 
of  the  dauby,  unartistic  painting  which  is 
sometimes  seeu.  But  while  I  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  these  notes  comes  a  motion  for  adjourn¬ 
ment,  and  as  dxe  “Club”  say  they  will  be 
ready  to  begin  work  iu  earnest  next  meeting 
I  will  have  to  wait  till  then  for  any  further 
infox-mation  ou  household  decoration  and  the 
achievemexits  of  the  members  of  the  Scrap 
Bag  Club.  r.  e.  t\r. 


D  omesti  c  Ceo  n  oimj 

CONDUCTED  B£  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PORK,  POTATOES,  CABBAGE,  BEANS.” 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

I  understand  well  the  cry  of  every  house 
keeper  for  practical  recipes  for  cooking  tho.  e 
things  that  are,  so  to  sneak,  our  stock  iu  trade. 

Pork  is  a  useful  and  indispensable  article  in 
many  farmers’  homes,  and  especially  where 
hired  men  are  boarded.  Made  into  bacon  it 
is  less  objectionable  to  man}'  than  w'hen  sim¬ 
ply  in  pickle.  To  cure  bacon,  use  14  pounds 
of  rock  salt  for  every  SuO  pounds  of  meat  and 
oue  pound  each  of  brown  sugar  anil  saltpeter. 
Rub  them  into  the  meat  aud  let  it  lie  three 
weeks,  nibbing  and  turniug  occasionally. 
Then  wipe  diy,  rub  again  with  dry,  tine  salt, 
wrap  in  a  thick  cloth  or  paper  and  hang  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Oue  way  of  cooking  bacon 
is  to  soak  slices  in  milk  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  dip  in  flour  and  fry.  A  niece  of  thick 
pork  with  a  good  depth  of  lean  cau  be  made 
nearly  as  gooa  as  ham  if  properly  boiled,  a 
little  hay  iu  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  a 
plate  set  down  firmly  and  the  pork  placed 
upon  it.  Boil  steadily  till  done,  peel  off  the 
skin  and  put  iu  a  few  cloves  as  for  ham. 
Serve  cold  in  thin  slices,  and  do  not  forget  to 
run  out  into  the  garden  for  a  handful  of  pars¬ 
ley  to  garnish  the  dish. 

Potatoes.— No  vegetable  has  been  able  to 
supplant  this  on  the  farmer's  table,  und,  be¬ 
sides  being  healthy,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  cooked  iu  so  many  different  ways.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  cookery  than 
to  properly  boil  a  potato.  In  the  early  days 
of  my  housekeeping  I  had  for  a  servant  a  girl 
fresh  from  Ireland,  who  could  not  cook  any¬ 
thing  at  all  but  a  potato,  and  in  that  she  was 
an  adept.  Her  plan  was  to  put  them  into  an 
iron  pot  with  as  much  well-salted  cold  water 
as  would  just  cover  them — no  more  or  they 
would  be  “  drounded."  When  uearly  done 
she  poured  off  a  part  of  the  water,  returned 
the  pot  to  the  fire  and  let  them  steam  till 
done.  When  not  a  drop  of  water  remained  iu 
the  pot  it  was  lifted,  tossed  and  shook  till  every 
drop  evaporated.  They  were  always  dry  and 
floury.  It  must  be  remembered  that  potatoes 
will  not  bear  to  soak  iu  water  when  cooking. 
They  require  about  36  to  30  minutes  if  of  me¬ 
dium  size  and  put  in  cold  water,  and  five  min¬ 
utes  loss  if  put  into  boiling  water.  Either  way 
will  do  equally  well  if  the  latter  part  of  the 
cooking  is  attended  to. 

Cabbage  should  be  always  put  into  boiling 
water,  and  about  half  a  red  pepper  should  be 
boiled  with  it.  If  cut  into  quarters  it  takes 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  a  lurge 
cabbage  to  cook  thoroughly.  Drain  well.  It 
is  always  best  boiled  with  a  small  piece  of 
pork. 

Lima  beans  are  very  nice  boiled  in  salted 
water  till  tender,  then  drained  nd  butter, 


pepper,  salt  and  a  little  milk  added.  Let  them 
simmer  awhile  before  serving.  While  ac¬ 
knowledging  these  articles  as  essentials  in 
many  a  farmer’s  home,  I  consider  the  variety 
of  many  of  the  dishes  given  in  Domestic 
Economy  equally  desired  in  many  families. 
Cream,  eggs  and  fruit  are  nowadays  staples 
that  can  be  made  up  as  cheaply  as  anything 
else,  and  will  prove  as  healthful.  But  tastes 
differ  even  in  families,  and  it  is  well  to  be  able 
to  cook  these  plain  and  every-day  dishes.  In 
another  article  I  will  try  to  give  divers  ways 
of  cooking  the  potato,  that  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  value  this  vegetable  as  I  do. 

- *-<M - 

TO  COOK  POTATOES. 

To  cook  potatoes  use  soft  water  and  put  in  a 
little  salt.  When  the  water  boils  put  in  the 
potatoes,  with  their  jackets  on,  and  let  them 
boil  until  thoroughly  done;  then  take  out  with 
skimmer  into  another  dish  and  set  on  stove 
until  they  are  dry.  Do  notallow  them  to  boil 
or  stay  in  the  water  one  minute  longer  titan  is 
necessary  to  cook  them  thoroughly,  as  it  is 
sure  to  make  them  soggy.  After  they  are 
cooked  iu  this  way  their  skius  may  be  removed, 
aud  thejr  should  be  prepared  for  the  table  as 
best  suits  the  taste  and  disposition  of  the  cook. 
To  cook  them  with  their  jackets  ou  secures  the 
whole  of  the  nutritious  part,  whereas  paring 
them  before  cookiug  takes  away  a  good  portion 
of  the  nutriment. 

TO  BOIL  MEAT. 

To  boil  meat  use  soft  water,  and  when  boil¬ 
ing  put  in  the  meat  that  has  b  en  thoroughly 
washed.  Let  it  boil  briskly  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  then  set  back  aud  allow  to  boil  slowly 
or  just  boil.  If  the  water  has  to  be  changed 
or  replenished  have  boiling  water  ready  and 
make  the  change  with  the  water  boiling.  If 
there  is  any  meat  leftover  for  another  meal, 
or  if  it  has  been  cocked,  to  be  sliced  und  eaten 
c  id,  when  it  is  sufficiently  done  put  into  an 
earthen  jar  and  cover  with  the  liquid  in  w  hich 
it  was  boiled  until  the  time  when  it  is  to  be 
eaten.  This  keeps  it  more  rich  and  juicy  than 
if  taken  out  on  a  plate  and  let  stand  to  dry. 
Be  sure  and  have  the  water  boiling  when  the 
meat  is  put  in.  unless  you  wish  to  extract  the 
nutriment  from  it  and  care  more  for  the  liquid 
to  make  soup  of  than  you  do  for  the  meat 
itself. 

SOFT  WATER. 

Having  experimented  somewhat  with  using 
hard  ami  soft  water  iu  cooking  meat,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  in  making  tea  and  coffee,  I  have 
decided  by  all  means  to  use  soft  water,  filtered, 
if  it  can  lie  had.  It  gives  a  goodness  and  deli¬ 
cacy  to  their  taslo  that  can  not  be  obtained 
when  hard  water  is  used.  o.  v.  s. 


TO  BAKE  FOWLS. 

We  prefer  fowls  a  year  or  more  old;  they 
fatten  more  easily  than  chickens,  and  when 
cooked  there  seems  to  be  something  of  them. 
At  our  house  baked  fowl  is  liked  best.  After 
the  fowl  is  plucked,  ringed  aud  dressed, 
(the  cut  places  should  be  small)  wash  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  fowl  thoroughly,  then  draw-  tie 
skin  up  to  cover  the  neck  bone  (which  should 
Lave  been  cut  off  rather  short)  and  with  a 
twine  tie  it  firmly  beyond  the  bone;  then  hav¬ 
ing  in  readiness  a  dressing  ma  le  of  biscuit  or 
bread  or  crackers  made  quite  moist  with  rich, 
sw’eet  milk  and  well  seasoned  w  ith  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  butter,  all  mixed  well  together.  The 
following  has  been  recommended  to  me  as 
beiug  very  nice:  Chop  slices  of  buttered 
bread  fine,  add  one  egg  and  season  with  sage, 
pepper,  summer  savory  and  salt:  fill  the  body 
and  crop  and  neck  with  the  stuffing  (not  too 
full)  und  with  a  darning  needle  and  knitting 
cotton  or  twine  sew  up  the  fow  l,  tie  the  legs 
together,  and,  if  large,  the  wings  may  be 
bound  to  the  body.  Put  it  in  a  kettle  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  add  salt,  a  dust  of  pepper  and  a 
small  piece  of  butter;  cover  closely  and  boil 
till  tender,  turning  the  fowl  occasionally  to 
insure  even  cooking;  then  put  it  in  a  dripping 
pan  with  the  liquid  iu  which  it  was  boiled, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  bastiug  occasionally 
with  the  broth,  and  when  one  side  is  browned 
turu  and  brown  the  other.  Should  the  stuf¬ 
fing  boil  out  somewhat  into  the  water  in  the 
kettle  the  gravy  that  is  to  be  served  iii  a  separ¬ 
ate  dish  requires  no  other  thickening  and  is 
the  better  for  it.  Gladdys  Wayne. 

- - - - i — 

SUGAR  CURED  HAMS. 

The  hams  should  be  allowed  to  become  per-  | 
fectlv  cold.  Then  rub  well  with  common  salt 
and  leave  iu  a  wooden  cask  for  three  or  four 
days,  turning  each  day  For  hams  weighing 
from  13  to  16  pouuds,  allow  for  each  half  a 
pound  of  salt,  halt  a  pound  of  moist  browm 
sugar,  au  ounce  of  powdered  saltpeter  aud  a 
teaspoonful  of  cayeuue  pepper.  Take  the 
hams  out  of  the  cask  and  throw  away  the 
brine.  Rub  first  with  the  saltpeter,  theu  the 
salt,  sugar  and  pepper— do  this  thoroughly. 
Return  to  the  cask  (it  should  have  been 
washed) ;  keep  always  covered  with  salt  and 
turn  every  duy._  After  a  few  days  pour  over 
a  pint  of  good  cider  vinegar  for  each  ham. 
I^eave  in  this  brine  a  month,  turning  often. 
Then  take  out,  drain,  hang  iu  a  dry  place  and 
smoke  or  not  at  pleasure.  Mrs.  E.  K.  L. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

Dr.  G.  Parsons  recommends  dusting  the  face 
every  night  with  flour  of  sulphur.  Apply  with 
an  ordinary  toilet  puff. 


PICKLED  TONGUE. 

For  a  dozen  tongues  make  a  strong  brine 
sufficient  to  cover,  add  a  pound  of  brown  sugar 
and  an  ounce  of  saltpeter.  Keep  under  brine. 
Let  remain  two  weeks  then  hang  up  to  smoke 
or  dry. 

■  - 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


PICKLE  SAUCE. 

Make  a  drawn  butter  sauce,  and  just  before 
serving  add  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
pickled  cucumbers  minced  fine.  This  is  very 
nice  eaten  with  mutton. 

MUSH  FOR  FRYING. 

Put  a  quart  of  water  on  the  fire  to  boil.  Stir 
into  a  piut  of  new  milk  a  pint  of  corn-meal 
and  a  tea  spoonful  of  salt.  When  the  water 
boils  stir  the  mixture  gradually  into  the  water . 
Let  it  cook  slowly  half  an  hour,  stirring  fr  - 
quent.ly.  This  will  be  found  au  improvement 
upon  tile  usual  method — the  mush  being  lighter 
aud  browning  better  for  the  addition  of  milk. 

SOFT  GINGER  BREAD. 

One  and  a  half  cup  of  molasses,  one-half  cup 
of  brown  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  half  a 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  any 
ground  spice  that  one  likes,  and  three  cups  of 
sifted  flour.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  a  very  little 
warm  water.  Mix  thoroughly  and  bake  iu 
shallow  pans.  e.  l.  b. 


iUt^ffUancuu.S, 


Backache,  Soreness  of  the  Chest,  Gout, 
Quinsy,  Sore  Throat,  Swellings  and 
Sprains,  Burns  and  Scalds, 
General  Bodily  Pains, 

Tooth,  Ear  and  Headache,  Frosted  Feet 
and  Ears,  and  all  other  Pains 
and  Aches. 

No  Preparation  on  earth  equals  St.  Jacobs  Oil  as 
a  safe,  su  re,  si  tuple  and  eh  rap  External  Remedy. 
A  trial  entails  but  the  comparatively  trifling  outlay 
ol  50  Cents,  and  every  one  suffering  with,  pain 
can  have  cheap  and  positive  proof  of  its  claims. 
Directions  in  Eleven  Languages. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
MEDICINE. 


A.VOGELER  &  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md.,  V.  S.  A, 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford’ a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  bisenit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Boling  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Uorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
8**ut  free. 

liumfoicl  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  21,  1882. 

R  a  n. ho  ad  Rates. — The  war  of  freight 
rates,  of  which  we  spoke  editorially  last  week, 
may  be  said  to  be  at  an  end.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  trunk  lines  in  this 
city  on  Thursday  a  settlement  of  difficulties 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  20  cents  per  hundred 
for  grain,  and  25  cents  for  provisions  bound 
East  from  Chicago,  while  on  westward  bound 
freight  the  rate  was  raised  to  45  cents  per 
hundred.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  companies  will  preserve  their 
differential  rates  and  the  New  York  Central 
and  Erie  roads  will  have  special  advantages 
on  the  New  England  traffic.  A  committee 
will  settle  the  question  of  differential  rates 
which  have  been  the  “bone  of  contention” 
between  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ceutral  roads 
especially,  the  former  demanding  the  right 
to  charge  lower  rates  to  and  from  a  terminus 
which  is  nearer  the  large  Western  cities  than 
New’  York  is,  while  the  latter  has  opposed 
such  an  arrangement.  The  principle  that  the 
distance  freight  is  carried  should  to  a  certain 
extent  fix  thy  price  of  its  carriage,  is  one 
which  railroad  companies  cannot  ignore  in 
the  adjustment  of  freight,  transportation  rates. 

It  is  now'  likely  that  the  Guiteau  trial  will 
run  through  another  week,  w’bich  w’ill  make 
the  eleventh.  Mr.  Seovillfi  has  occupied  five 
days  iu  his  closing  argument,  closing  on  Fri¬ 
day  last.  Judge  Cox  decided  to  let  Guiteau 
address  the  jury,  which  he  did  to  day.  The 
reasuu  for  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Judge  is  to  prevent  any  chance  of  an  order 
for  a  new  trial  on  such  grounds.  Ten  w'eeks 
of  foul  air  have  made  judge,  counsel  and  jury 
desirous  of  anything  rather  than  a  new  trial. 
There  is  some  apprehension  that  there  w  ill  be 
one  stubborn  juryman,  who,  for  notoriety  or 
something  else,  will  adopt  the  theory  of  in. 
sanity  and  so  cause  disagreement. 

Conductor  Hanford  of  the  Chicago  Express 
w'bieh  w’as  run  into  by  the  Tarry  town  Special 
last  week  testified  before  the  coroner’s  jury 
that  rum  was  the  real  cause  of  the  accident. 
He  says  that  the  party  of  legislators  who 
were  in  the  train  were  “carousing,  singing 
and  drinking,”  and  that  in  some  way  the  air 
brake  rope  was  pulled  which  stopped  the 
train. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Washington,  on  the 
18th,  at.  Willard’s  Hall  to  celebrate  the  cen¬ 
tennial  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  to  arrange  for  procuring  a  suit¬ 
able  monument,  w’bieh  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
in  that  city,  to  commemorate  the  fame  of  the 
dead  statesman.  In  the  ubsenee  of  ex  Secre¬ 
tary  Blaine,  who,  it  had  been  announced, 
w  jul3  be  present  and  preside,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  The  chair  w  as  empowered  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to  procure  the 
-  monument,  the  necessary  fund  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  having  already  been  obtained. 

Governor  Cornell  sent,  a  message  to  the 
Legislature  calling  attention  to  the  need  of 
law’s  to  prevent  railroad  slaughter. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Logan  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  pay  Mrs  Abraham  Lincoln  arrears  of 
pension  for  the  five  years  intervening  tetween 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  passage  of 
the  act  granting  her  a  pension,  the  estimated 
total  amount  being  $15,000.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

Senator  Koch  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Sta  e  Legislature  to  compel  all  railroads 
within  the  State  to  furnish,  under  a  penalty 
of  $1,000  for  each  omission,  an  uxe,  and  a  fire 
extinguisher  of  not  less  than  five  gallons  ca¬ 
pacity  to  every  car  carrying  passengers,  mail 
or  express  matter,  and  to  so  dispose  of  these 
implements  as  to  have  them  always  available 
for  use.  Mr.  Sprague,  of  the  Assembly,  has 
completed  his  proposed  bill  providing  that  all 
railroad  companies  operating  in  this  State 
shall  place  in  each  of  their  cars  one  fireman’s 
axe,  one  woodman’s  hook,  a  sledge  hammer, 
tw’o  leather  water  buckets  and  one  portable 
fire  extinguisher. 

Ex  Governor  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  of 
Worcester,  Mays.,  dropped  dead  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  17th.  He  was  a  son 
of  Rufus  Bullock,  of  lloyalstou,  Mass.  He 
was  born  March  2,  1810,  and  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  iu  1836,  He  read  law  with 
the  Hon.  Emery  Washburn,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1841. 

Veuuor  says  ;  “  There  are  indications  of  the 
approach  of  a  storm  period  of  considerable 
force,  which  1  think,  is  likely  to  sweep  over 
a  large  portion  of  this  continent  and  possibly 
Europe,  between  ihe  20th  and  22d  days  of  the 
month  (Friday,  Saturday  or  Sunday.)  This 
will  probably  be  marked  by  general  gules  and 
a  snow  or  rain  storm,  according  to  locality. 
New  York  and  the  neighboring  seaboard  are 
likely  to  suffer,  also  other  seaboard  cities  of 
the  Middle  States. 

The  funeral  services^of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parke 


Valentine,  the  young  bridal  couple  who  met 
death  on  the  Hudson  River  Road  last  week, 
were  held  on  the  lGth,  in  the  same  church 
where  they  were  married  less  than  a  week  be¬ 
fore.  Both  bodies  were  interred  in  one  grave. 

Brooklyn  has  bad  15  of  her  Aldermen  in  jail 
for  contempt  of  court, 

- ♦♦♦ - 

AlrnoKt  ItTadc  a  New  Person  of  Irte. 

“  I  am  daily  improving,  and  can  w  alk 
about  the  house  with  considerable  ease.  I  had 
almost  de  spa iml  of  ever  being  able  to  leave 
my  bed,  but  Compound  Oxygen,  with  God’s 
blessing,  has  almost  made  a  new  person  of 
me.”  Treatise  on  “  Compound  Oxygen”  sent 
free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111 
Girard  St.,  Phildelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 

- ♦  ■»> - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Monday,  January  21,  1882. 

There  are  pretty  credible  reports  here  of  an 
incipient  “corner”  in  wheat  at  Chicago. 
Some  attribute  the  project  to  Chicago  specu¬ 
lators;  others  to  a  clique  from  Cincinnati. 
The  manipulators  of  the  “  corner,”  it  is  said, 
intend  to  run  up  the  price  of  wheat  for  March 
and  April  delivery  as  high  as  $1.50  per  bushel 
in  the  Chicago  market.  If  they  try  to  do  this 
the  price  of  wheat  is  sure  to  rise  in  other  mar¬ 
kets  also  in  sympathy  w  ith  the  figures  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  wide-awake  farmer  who  still  has 
some  wheat  on  hand  will  be  on  the  outlook  for 
the  rise  due  to  this  alleged  “  corner.”  If  it  is 
a  reality,  the  managers  of  it  may  run  up 
wheat  to  $1.50;  but,  then,  the  project  may 
collapse  before  the  price  reaches  that  figure. 
The  farmer  would  use  good  judgment  by  sell¬ 
ing  his  grain  at  a  price  that  pays  him  well 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  gr  eater  possible 
profit  by  holding  on  a  little  longer.  The 
great  danger  in  such  cases  is  that  one  is  very 
likely  to  hold  on  just  a  little  too  long . 

Last  Tuesday  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
French  Legislature  removing  the  embargo 
on  salt  pork  and  hams  from  this  country  so 
soon  as  the  United  States  or  the  several 
States,  shall  have  appointed  inspectors  of 
these  products,  who  are  to  give  a  certificate 
of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food  when 
packed;  this  certificate  to  be  vised  by  the 
French  consul  at  each  place.  Later  cablegrams 
say  the  measure  is  pretty  sure  to  pas* *,  and 
that  its  passage  is  equivalent  to  the  free  ad¬ 
mission  of  American  hog  products,  except 
sausages  and  canned  pork,  against  which  the 
embargo  is  still  to  be  rigidly  maintained.  A 
great  deal  of  the  forbidden  goods  are  now 
finding  their  w  ay  into  France  via  England 
and  Germany. 

Here  is  a  condensation  of  the  few’  items  of 
agricultural  news  telegraphed  to  this  city 
from  noon  yesterday  to  noon  to-day,  at  a  very 
dull  season  agriculturally:  Boston,  Mass: 
Wool  market  firm  with  a  good  demand;  sales 
of  the  week  2,500,000  pounds  of  all  grades. 
Little  or  no  change  to  note  from  last  week’s 

statement . Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Wheat 

slightly  lower  and  dull . Cincinnati,  O. : 

Market  decline  in  cereals  has  jecovered:  but 
traders  are  disposed  to  buy  only  for  wants. 
Stock  of  hogs  light;  prices  good . Louis¬ 

ville,  Ky. :  Leaf  tobacco  firm  and  active; 
movement  very  heavy.  Sales  for  the  year  to 
date  (Friday)  8,600  hogsheads.  Dark  and 
heavy  grades  are  strong;  burly  still  brisk  at 
good  figures.  Cotton  inactive  but  very  firm; 
receipts  increasing.  Grain  markets  active; 
receipts  and  demand  good,  especially  in  corn 
and  oats.  Country  millers  ordering  corn 
quite  freely,  and  distillers’  demands  continue 
good.  Country  Collections  discouraging. 
Farmers  are  mostly  out  of  provisions  and  the 
timber  and  Unfits  rk  industries  are  being 

w’orked  vigorously  to  supply  deficiencies - 

_ Evansville,  Ind. :  River  very  high  and 

bottom  lands  overflowed.  W eather  cold - 

_ Chicago,  HI.:  The  stock  of  provisions  is 

heavier  than  at  any  previous  date,  yet  prices 
to-day  (Friday)  are  higher  than  any  day  this 
week.  Hogs  come  in  freely  and  receipts  of 
cattle  and  sheep  are  unusually  heavy,  those 
of  sheep  last  Wednesday  being  the  heaviest  on 
record.  A  tree  movement  in  breadstuffs,  re¬ 
ceipts  being  heavier  than  those  of  last  week 
in  all  cases  except  wheat  and  barley.  Stock 
of  grain  in  elevators  lighter  by  8,600, 000  bush¬ 
els  than  at  this  time  last  year.  A  good  deal 
of  talk  about  a  “  corner  ”  in  wheat  for  March 

and  April  deliver} . 

Peoria,  111.— Weather  for  the  past  two  weeks 
has  been  cold,  and  the  frozen  roads  have 
made  traveling  fair,  so  the  receipts  of  grain 
for  the  fortuight  have  been  large . De¬ 

troit,  Mich,— Roads  again  in  a  passable  con¬ 
dition  Pi  oduce  market  dull.  Stocks  of  but¬ 
ter  increasing;  values  depreciating.  Trade 
in  wheat  confined  chielly  to  local  speculation. 
Receipts  and  shipments  small.  Stock  of 
wheat  here  680,900  bushels  against  1,088,000 
bushels  a  year  ago.  Receipts  this  year  (1882) 

138,000  bushels ;  shipments  69,000 . Mil 

waukee,  Wis.— No  material  advance  iu  prices 
of  wheat.  Flour  active  and  selling  freely . . 
....St.  Louis,  Mo. — Wheat  has  an  upward  tend 
ency.  Symptoms  of  a  February  “comer”  are 


apparent.  Owing  to  the  high  price  export¬ 
ing  is  entirely  suspended.  A  number  cf  mills 
have  shut  down.  Cattle  very  strong,  bring¬ 
ing  $4  75  for  the  poorest  and  $6  for  the  best 
grades.  Weather  admirable  for  packing,  and 
market  lively  at  $6.75  for  best  hogs . Kan¬ 

sas  City  Mo.— Cattle  market  active;  prices 
ranging  from  $4.50  to  $4.80  Hogs  firm  with 
an  upw’ard  tendency,  at  $5  50(36.40. . . . 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Weather  mild  for  Jan¬ 
uary;  but  the  ground  is  frozen.  Country 
roads  in  good  condition.  Liberal  sales  of 
wheat  are  being  made  by  farmers,  and  the 
quality  of  that  offered  is  tetter  than  that  in 
December,  and  firmer.  A  fair  movement  of 
other  produce  and  a  steadier  market.  Some 
snow’  has  fallen  in  the  woods  and  lumbermen 
are  doing  good  work — prospect  fair  for  the 
usual  cut  of  logs.  Dealers  in  farm  machinery 

report  fair  collections . San  Francisco, 

Cal. :  Mutton  and  beef  higher.  Feed  becom¬ 
ing  scarce.  Mill  stuff  in  demand.  Seeding 
has  been  stopped  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
owing  to  drought.  Rain  badly  needed  all 
over  Southern  California;  stock  there  suffer¬ 
ing  severely  for  lack  of  sufficient  water. 
Wheat  is  seeking  transportation  to  Europe 
overland  via  New’  Orleans . 

Give  instantaneous  relief.  St.  Jacob.,  Oil. 
Neuralgia.  Prof.  Tice. — St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. — Adv. 


$6.50;  Short-Rib.  $9  10;  Short  Clear,  $9.35. 
Hogs— Market  active  and  strong;  prices  5@ 
10c.  higher  than  yesterday ;  common  to  good 
mixed,  $6.  ]0@$6.45:  heavy  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping,  $0  5(l@$6.90;  Pblladelphias  and  larders, 
$0.25(37.10;  light  Hogs,  $0. 1006  45;  skips 
and  culls,  $4.5005  00,  Cattle—  market 
weak,  but  not  qootably  lower;  exports,  $5.90 
(3  $6  30;  pood  to  choice  $5.40@s$5,90;  common 
to  fair,  $4.60(3  $5,00;  mixed  butchers’  slow’, 
but  steady ;  inferior  to  fair,  $2.50(38,50;  good 
to  choice j  $4(34.40;  stockw*  and  feeders  slow’ 
anil  weak,  but  steady  at  $2  75(33.75.  Sheep 
— Week’*  receipts  and  shipments  the  largest 
on  record ;  inferior  to  fair  stoekers  and  butch¬ 
ers’,  $2,90(38.50;  medium  $4(34.50;  good  to 
choice,  $4  75(35  75. 

St.  Louis. — Wheat,  No.  2  red  fall.  $1.43, 
cash:  $1.44#',  February;  $1.44.  March; 
$1 .43%,  April;  $1.48#,  May;  1.15#,  all  the 
year;  No.  3  do.,  $1.36#  bid;  No.  4  lo.,  $1.20. 
Corn.  65# e. ,  cash  and  January.  Oats  dull 
at.  45 #o, ,  cash.  Rye.  firm  at  97c.  bid.  Bar- 
rey  steady  at  85e,(3$l,l0.  Pork  higher  at 
$1 7.65,  cash.  Cattle— Shipping  grades  easier 
and  slow;  butchers’  steers  in  good  demand; 
feeders  scarce  and  wanted;  light,  to  fair  ship¬ 
ping  steers,  $4.50(3  5.25;  heavy  do.,  $5.2506; 
exporters  would  bring $006.25:  fair  to  choice 
native  butcher  steers,  $4(35,25;  do.  cows  and 
heifers,  $8-5004  25;  selected  heifers,  $4.50(35; 
stoekers,  $3.40(34;  feeding  steel's,  $4 @4.75. 
Sheep — Good  grades  want  d ;  others  dull; 
fair  to  prime  $8.5004.50;  choice  to  fancy, 
$4.75(35.50.  HOGS  higher  and  active;  very 
light  shippinv,  $5  7006;  Yorkers,  $6.15(3,6.25; 
packing,  $u.  15(36  (55;  butchers’  to  fancy,  $6.75 
@7;  pigs,  $5  25(35  GO;  skips  and  culls,  $4.25@ 
5.25. 


Guard  Against  Disease. 

If  you  find  yourself  getting  bilious,  head 
heavy,  mouth  foul,  eyes  yellow,  kidneys  dis¬ 
ordered,  symptoms  of  piles  tormenting  you, 
take  at  once  a  few  doses  of  Kidney -Wort. 
Use  it  as  an  advance  guard — either  in  dry  or 
liquid  form— it  is  efficient. — Saturday  Night. 
— Adv. 

- •  »  ♦  — 

Women  that  have  been  given  up  by  their 
dearest  friends  as  beyond  help,  have  teen  per¬ 
manently  cured  by  the  use  of  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham’s  Vegetable  Compound.  It  is  a  positive 
cure  for  all  their  complaints.  Send  to  Mrs. 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  283  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  for  pamphlets. — Adv. 

.  -4  ♦♦ - 

Premature  Lo«»  of  llie  Hair 

May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Bvr- 
neet’s  Cocoaine. 

Housekeepers  should  insist  upon  obtaining 
Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts,  they  are 
the  best. — Adv. 


£l)c  filar  Kris. 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS. 

Until  Saturday,  January  21. 

*  Boston.— Corn — No.  2  and  high  mixed, 
73#@74#e.  per  bush. ;  steamer  at  72#@73#c. ; 
new  corn  has  been  selling  at  70@73t\,  as  to 
quality;  new  high  mixed  corn  to  arrive  from 
Chicago  is  held  at  72c.  per  bush.  Hay  and 
Straw.— Eastern  and  Northern  choice  course 
bay  per  ton,  $20021;  good,  $16018;  fine,  $14 
@15;  poor,  $12014;  swale  hay,  $10011.  Rye 
straw,  $18019,  oat  straw*,  $9010.  Oats — No. 
land  extra  white,  55057c.  per  bush, ;  No.  2 
white,  53# @  54c. ;  No.  3  white,  52#  @  53c. ;  No. 
2  mixed,  51052c.  Produce:  Bui  ter— North¬ 
ern,  choice  creamery,  Fall  made,  34036c. ;  do. 
fair  to  good,  28032c. ;  do.  Summer  made,  25@ 
30c.;  Dairy,  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  31@33c. ;  do 
Vermont  lots,  Fall  made,  20@30e. ;  do.  New 
York  lots, Fall  made,  26030c. ;  do.  do.  Winter, 
25028c. ;  do.  do.  N.  Y.  and  Vt.  long  dairy,  23 
@27c. ;  do.  do.  com.  to  good,  180 22c ;  W astern, 
Choice  creameries,  fresh  made,  at  37@40c. ;  do. 
fair  to  good  at  28036c. ;  dairy  packed,  choice, 
at  25080c. ;  do.  common  to  good,  I8@22e.; 
ladle  packed,  fresh  made,  at25@27e. ;  do.  fair 
to  good  at  18@20c.  Cheese— Factory,  choice, 
13013#c.  per  lb. ;  fair  to  good,  10@12#c.,  and 
skim  209c. ;  Western  factory,  choice,  12#@ 
]  ,3c  ;  fair  to  good,  10@12c.,and  common  50 8c. ; 
Worcester  Co.,  choice,  12013c.,  and  good 
9@llc.  Eggs— Eastern  at  24025c.  per  doz. ; 
Northern,  230  24c. ;  Western,  23024c.  Beans. 
—Northern  hand  picked  Pea  at  3.3503  40  per 
bush.;  do.  New  York  at  $3.3008.35;  do. 
common  $2.5003.00  ;  medium  choice  $3.30@ 
3.35  ;  common  to  good  $2.5008  00  ;  Yellow 
Eyes  $2.6008.05;  Red  Kidneys  at  $2,750 
2.90.  Canada  Peas  75c.@$1.10per  bushel  for 
common  to  choice.  GreenPeas  at  $1.25@ 

1.75.  Potatoes —  Aroostook  Rose  $1,050 
1,10;  Maine  Central  Rose  $1.01.10. 
Northern  Rose  at  $101.10;  Jacksons  at 
90@95c. ;  Prolific^  at  $101.10,  and  Peerless  at 
$l@c,10  per  bush.  Sweet  Potatoes  at  $5.50@ 
5.75  per  bid.  Onions  at  $2.0002.25  per  bbl. 
Apples  at  1.5008  per  bbl.  Cranberries  $7011 
for  Cape  and  Country,  as  to  quality. 

Chicago,  ill. —  Wheat  active,  firm  and 
higher;  No  2  Chicago  Spring  $l.80#@ 
$1.30#.  cash;  $1.30#,  January;  $1.80#, 
February;  $1.81#,  March;  No.  3  do.,  $1.17 
@1.18;  Rejected,  86@96c.  Corn  in  fair  de¬ 
mand.  but  at  lower  rates;  regular,  60%o,  cash. 
Oats  quiet  and  weak  43#  c.,  cash.  Pork 
strong  and  higher,  but  unsettled  at  $17. 50@ 

17.75,  cash.  Bulk-meats  strong;  Shoulders, 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Jon.  21, 1882. 

Branb  and  Peas.  Marrow  beans  have  advanced 
d urine  the  past  few  days  and  all  other  prime  white 
are  held  with  firmness.  Supplied  seem  to  hi-  entirely 
In  favor  of  sellers  regardless  of  such  foreign  addi¬ 
tions  as  have  come  forward.  Ited  beans  fairly  steady. 
Pens  of  any  grade  have  no  special  Inquiry. 

Beans  marrow,  prime,  33.706*3.75;  fair  to  good, 
33- 40®  3. 65;  medium,  choice,  ?;i 2tlp'*;-l.2.’V,  fair  to  good, 
38689.15;  pea,  choice,  $&*>;  fair  to  good,  $2.90®8.10; 
white  kidney  .choice.  33.n0to3.55;  fair  to  good,  $3,256*3.40; 
red  kidney,  choice,  82.7nG52.liO:  fair  to  good,  >2.4tkff,2.6h; 
turtle  soup,  $1.60®1.7(l:  German  In  bugs,  prime,  $2.75® 
8.00:  ordinary,  $2.00®S.OO;  California  l.lnia,  84..'iO@4.75. 

Peas,  green,  prime.  111  bbl®.,  $1, 40<al. ■»;, ;  green.  In 
hags,  $1.20®1.35;  Southern  h.  e„  per  2-bu.  bag,  $H.4u® 
8,50. 

Receipts  for  the  wocic,  2,740  bushels. 

Exports  do,  717  bids. 

IJiTTTKTt  -  A  very  steady  demand  prevails,  but  the 
Call  for  large  lots  Is  not  frequent  enough  to  enhance 
values.  With  the  present,  rate  of  receipts  of  upper- 
class  goods  and  ilie  moderate  stored  quantity  of 
them,  sellers  would  not  feel  inclined  to  part  with 
largo  round  parcels:  while  for  stock  at  all  under  fan- 
ev  and  choice,  current  prices  would  be  apt  to  restrict 
large  operators  If  all  Inquiry  should  arise. 

Cn-amcry.  fancy,  special  brands, etc., 4  l®43c.; choice, 
4»V,;  fair  to  good  35f,iS9c.:  ordinary,  2S&:5Je.;  State  half- 
firkin  tubs  fancy,  fresh, Htei.JSc.:  <T.uleL*,3K,  fhc.;  prime, 
tUMe.;  fair  to  go  ut,  syaitc.:  nrktns,  choice,  3l®S3c.; 
fair  to  good,  Tsar**;  ordinary,  akWe.;  dairies,  entire 
choice#  fair  lo  good.  2rtrjt20c.: Welsh  pahs  choice, 

336884c.;  fair  to  good,  2fi(,wtJc-:  Western  Imitation  cream- 
cry,  SStyJiic,;  dairy  choice,  0e. :  good  to  prime  25® 
28e.;  ordinary  to  fair  I86*23c.-,  Western  factory, 
June,  flue,  1.5®l7c.;  general  t  un  do.  18®l(ic.;  choice, 
current  make,  20c.;  fair  to  good  do.  16®24c.;  common 
butter,  12®14c.;  roll  butter,  tine,  23®25c.;  ordinary, 
20**220. 

Receipts  for  week,  18,753  pkgs, 

Exports  do.  1071  do. 

Chef.sk.— Alt  tine  Pall  makes  are  evidently  destined 
to  go  out  at  fully  ns  strong  prices  as  have  been  reach¬ 
ed  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  holders  need  all 
the  advance  that  can  be  legitimately  obtained.  The 
year  has  emphatically  given  the  best  end  Of  the  trade 
to  the  producer.  The  new  price  of  the  week  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  sale  of  Jormsonburg."  1 ,500  boxes  at 
i;f#e.  Home  trade  fair  and  directed  to  tine  stock. 
Low  grades  not  active,  hut  useful  sound  tots  are  hold 
with  confidence. 

State  factory,  fancy.  Fall,  1  Itq®  IRqjc. ;  rholce,  12W® 
Itkv;  prime.  ll)i®Ut4C.;  fair  to  good,  malice.;  ordin¬ 
ary,  HVv®9$tc.:  Ohio.  flat,  best,  120.18c.:  prime.  10J4 
®l2e_;  fair  to  good,  8®Ukv,  creamery,  part  skims, 
choice.  W6<V.  fair  to  good  7®8c  ;  ordinary.  5®6c.;  full, 
Sottc, 

Receipt*  for  the  week,  25,835  boxes. 

Export*  do,  26, W0  boxes. 

Liverpool  cubic,  tils.  September  made. 

Steam  to  Liverpool,  25s.6t27*.  6(1. 

Cotton.— The  market  lias  been  a  weak  one  and  fell 
oft  10  points  at  the  close.  Receipts  are  large  here 
even  at  the  late  date,  the  Liverpool  market  is  lower; 
receipts  atul  exports  of  Bombay  cotton,  all  of  which 
tend  to  unsettle  the  market. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 

.  andi 

Ordinary .  8 

Strict  ordinary . 

Good  ordinary .  10  II 

Strict  good  ordinary . 

Low  middling .  11 

Strict  low  middling. .......  11  18-16 

Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  good  middling 

Middling  fuir . 

Fair . 

Good  ordinary . 

Strict  good  ordinary 
Futures  closed  a*  follows:  January,  12.00@12.01c.; 
February.  I'M*®  12. 14c.:  March,  13.80®12.12c.;  April, 
12  50®  12.02c.:  May.  l2.67i-il2.N0c.:  June,  12.80@12.u8c.; 
July,  12.y(k«.l3.fi0c.;  August.  I3.02®i;i.lfk!.;  September, 
12.ltol2.48e.;  October,  U.81®ll.N4e.;  November,  11.50 
®1 1.8ft?. 

Receipts  for  week.  89,1118  bales. 

Export*,  do.,  10,019  do. 

Damn  Fitu its. —There  Is  a  Arm  feeling  In  apples, 
with,  local  sales  enlarging  In  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  green. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good.  5W®t,o.;do.flne 
to  choice.  S44ciBCi  fancy.  Western,  crop,  ordi¬ 
nary,  do,  choice  lots,  fitfc:  State,  line-cut, 

(MjtttWv,  do.  old,  quarters,  5?.t® ‘Me.;  evaporated 
apples,  1881.  11®  I2&c;  do.  choice  ring  cut.  13®l3l£c. 
Peaches,  southern,  crop  iGajalkc;  Carolina  do.,  good 
to  fancy.  206* 28c;  Ga.  do  peeled,  2ik<*21c;  evap¬ 
orated  peaches,  peeled,  DOffli.Uc:  do.  impeded,  146*h>c; 
impeded  peaches,  halves,  56*58(0;  do.  quarters,  6® 
5We,  Plums,  Southern,  13k,®l4c.;  .suite,  16*.  17c. 
Cherries,  Southern,  18®l9e.  Bloekhcrrte*,  HViaue. 
Raspberries,  26®27e.  Huckleberries,  l  ie, 

Kuos  —The  market  ban  ruled  weak  and  fluctuating. 
At  the  close  there  Is  slightly  more  tone,  lmt  buyers 
seem  determined  to  resist  strong  figures,  t  hey  say  the 
retailing  trade  will  not  support  them. 

!,.  I.,  it.  J.  ami  river  doz.,  2.V.21C.;  Stale  and  Pa., 22 
i, i.23o.;  Western,  choice,  fresh  3S®22.V-t  do  and  Cana¬ 
dian  line,  held,  P®19c.;  Southern,  fresh,  fine,  22®22Wc-; 
Western,  Southern  utul  Canadian,  poor  to  good,  12® 
Ifc.j  limed.  State.  17Ccl9e.;  Canada  and  Western, 
prime,  I6®18e.;  fair  to  good.  15a* 1 6c 
Receipts  for  week,  5,268  bbls,;  do,  last  week,  4.752 
do. 

Fresh  Fruits.  -Prime  apple®  arc  scarce  but  trade 
is  only  for  Immediate  wants.  There  Is  no  money  in 
what  remains  as  repacking  develops  but  losses. 
Cranberries  source  ;uu!  limit  choice  Ha.  oranges  are 
wanted  and  $:>  per  h'f  barrel  crate  Is  readily  paid.  A 
good  many  private  consignments  are  here  which  ate 
quoted  very  variably,  It  will  evidently  be  a  high 
future  season  for  peanuts;  market  very  firm  for  good 
sizes  Yft 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  bbl.  $3.50@4.00;  Greening, 
$3.25©3.50;  Baldwin,  33.37@&00;  mixed  lots,  good  to 


Uplands,  and  Gulf. 
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DANISH  LIQUID 
BUTTER COLOR 


The  People  have  Proclaimed 

The  Clydesdal 

The  King  of  Draft  Hors 


good  qualities.  By  the  end  of  Jan.  about  -10,000  bags 
of  Irish  and  Scotch  will  have  arrived  for  the  season. 

Potatoes— Early  Rose.  N.  S.,  f*  d.-h.  hbl.,  $3.2>®3  .5; 
bulk,  IP  bbl.  $2.55fV3;  State.  *  d  h  bbl  $li.00(»8  50 
bulk,  per  bbl.  #2.7.v,t3.00:  I'Tollfle,  N.  S.  per  d.-h.  bbl, 
*2.75®2.H7i  hulk  *  bl>L  *?.!k)®2.75:  snowOoke,  State, 
Fd.-h.  hbl.  $2.7Va».*i>-,  bulk.  *  bbl.  *2  (l2®feB2.H7j  Bur¬ 
bank,  V  il.-h.bbl.  $afiAl2;  bulk,  Ik  bbl.  $2.87@:M»: 
Peerless,  bulk.  P  bbl.,  *3.5n®2.7ft;  Mercer  P,  E.  Island, 
>  bbl.  $1.3t)®2J2&:  sweet  potatoes.  V«.  yellow.  P  bbl 
3G.75-.u,4:  pel  kl-i-r,  $ I.NH«H,75;  Jersey,  V  bbl.  *!!.5Q® 
1.00;  Inferior.  $2. NlfiiVJN.  „ 

( Oil' in k  white,  >•  bbl.  kv-.N -S);  yellow  $1. <:>®2.(JU 

red.  Eastern,  *I,7=»$2-iil.  Chester  *l.MVaa«00:  beets 
$a.2M?i2»  cabUMe.b  1.PHK-.  SlO.WKipIkUO;  white  tor 
nips.  {>  bbl.  $!  Jkal  aO;  Russia  <lo.,  I,,  T  ,  SI.  .5@2,00 


prime,  *2.7503;  ordinary,  $1.75@2.00.  Cranberrles.Cape 
Cod,  choice,  $13.00®  14.00;  good  V  bbl.  *10.no®12.50; 
Jersey  fancy,  V  crate,  *3.7504;  prime,  *3.25@3.5t);  fair 
to  good  $i!i(X»a.OO.  Orange*.  Florida,  V  half  bbl. 
case,  *3®5:  do.  Ci  bbl,  ease.  *l.r.A»2.75. 

Peanuts,  Va,  hand  pkd  V  *  •J'iu5S-7le.:do,  f'y, 
extra  prime,  7W®8c.;  good  to  prime,  KaliMiC.; 
shelled,  5®6e. ;  pecan  nuts.  Ktali’-  Hickory  nuts, 

State,  v  bush..  75o®fcl:  Western. 

Exports  Tor  week,  1,2,52  bids.  apples. 

Flour.  High  grades  predominate  in  the  supply 
and  arc  dull  at  the  high,  The  trade  call  Use  common 
and  good  medium  grades  ou  which  there  Is  a  better 
local  outlet,  and  sales  of  them  have  been  free  also  to 


IS  THE 


— J  '-l«ELLVl5a70H..*  *** 

jjj  s:iso*. 

POWELL  BROTHERS, 

SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA., 
-Largest  and  finest  I'nllri'Iiun  in  be  World 
ol'  t  lytlesilale  sinllions,  ihe  best  breed  ol 
Drnlt  ilsrsi's.  Also  an  importation  of  the  choicest 
Pc  eiir roo-Noriiiaii'  to  be  found.  Breeders  of 
Trotting-Brcd  Itnnilster  ,  ana  Importers  and 
Breeders  of  Holstein  mid  Devon  Cuttle.  Rare 
Individual  Exert Itnce  and  Chair, -st  I'cdiaree  our 
SperlattO'*  at  same  time  at  witling  animals  whose 
const  it  wUmal  floor.  energi**,  ami  stamina  have  been 
impair,, l  by  high-fet'dinu  and  over-fattening.  Cata¬ 
logue*  Free*  Correspoadence  solicited 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Also  Straw  Burning  Engines,  both  Portable  and 
Traction.  Full  assortment  of  sizes.  Address. 

RUSSELL.  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Jan.  21,  181-2. 

Beeves.  —  Receipts  for  week,  14,055  head ;  do.  last 
week,  12,812  do,  I  he  attendance  of  buyers  was  pret¬ 
ty  good,  and  the  market  was  fair  at  both  stock  yards 
Wednesday's  prices  were  fully  maintained,  but  Itwas 
not  possible  to  establish  an  advance;  In  fact,  butch 
era  tried  to  buy  a  little  lower  after  Id  a.  m.,  and  trade 
dragged  somewhat  at  the  close.  Still  there  was  no 
perceptible  weakness  at  the  Anish,  and  the  market 
was  unusually  steady  throughout.  Some  ruiigh  oxen 
sold  down  to8®Sjljc.  to  dross  51  its,  but  the  range  for 
very  common  to  prime  native  steers  was  from  lie.  to 
dress  57  its,  with  a  few  hea  l  up  to  12 We.  Most  of  the 
Western-bought  cattle  paid  out  to  day— some  made  a 
little  money  and  others  lost  a  little.  Several  ear¬ 
loads  of  Chicago  cattle  gold  yesterday  to  arrive  Co¬ 
rive  to  day,  ou  Mo.  margin. 

Milch  Cows.— A  good  many  cows  arrive  for  butch¬ 
ering  purposes  when  beef  rules  high  and  this  being 
the  case  this  week  the  supply  is  seemingly  large. 
The  range  for  fair  to  choice  state  Is  S  Mlt/iiifi  for  milk¬ 
ers. 

Veal  Calves.— Market  good;  best  rpinlites  surest  of 
sale.  „  „  .  . 

Hog  dressed  calves.  Jersey,  choice,  12c;  fair  to  good, 
l(iKfoH2J4e.;  poor  to  fair.  I  he.,  grass  id  -.i.oThiC.:  live 
calves,  Jersey,  prime  to  choice,  c.,  State 
prime  t-o  choice,  s-MiaKu'.'l  jO.;  fair  to  good.  h.siKU.0.;  poor 
to  fair.  7mHc.;  Mt  Holly,  USD  to  2.U  Iks.,  !k.<;|bC.;4W  to  2811 
tbs.,  ttfsiHu  ;  J80  to  4U>  It'S.,  «V'jSe.;  grass,  u;.yi«  ;  ‘.;l. 

Strum*  and  I,  am  ns.  Receipts  for  the  week.  33,807 
head;  do  last  week,  112,1182  do.  bale  business  shows  a 
slight  reduction  from  previous  prices  but  the  market 
generally  was  very  slow  and  drovers  said  it  would 
require  concessions  equal  to  more  than  fie.  lb 
from  Inst  Wednesday  to  sell  out.  Sheep  sold  at  4 go 
t’.Jie.,  and  lambs  nt.  7">T hjc. 

Swine. — Receipts  for  the  week,  88, *06  head;  do.  last 
week,  40,2t«i  do.  Very  little  demand  to  -  lire  hogs,  as 
slaughterers  have  plenty  of  stock  on  hand;  and  the 
market  Is  quoted  barely  steady  at-  8»i.2tk'««.(l0. 

Hogs,  Jersey  dressed,  light,  h(,t,'.i!.je.:  do.  dressed,  me¬ 
dium,  tsJaODjStC.;  do.  dressed,  heavy,  8c.;  city  dressed, 
8J6<3j8J4c. 


ni  di  ,  imiL  n.  i.uh'  ’  ■  M-  c  ,  .  •  . 

@15;  Central,  Southern  and  Western.  $M«il>;  Cuba  ami 
yearlings,  s  -  Beaver,  Eastern,  Canada  and  North 
western,  82.50 Central.  Western  and  Pacific 

Coast,  $2f-v7,5*.;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  fl.aO®?. 
Badger,  Bn.fiOe.  Cat,  Wild.  Northern  and  Western, 
40®50e.;  Western  and  Pacific  Const.  3U<S»45o-;  Southern 
and  Western,  2fl®2V.  1'lslp  r, Northern  and  Eastern, 
eaoli,  $7(.vlU;  Boi.tl.ern  and  t-*b  rn,  8bii-9.  fox,  sll 
ver,  as  to  beauty,  si's-'  'Hi;  cross,  Northern  ami  Eastern, 
S4®5;  cross,  Central,  Western  and  Pacific  Coast,  S.V-i; 
Red,  Northern  N.  Y.,  Eastern  and  Caiwutn,  *..4U4j,I.;>'; 
rod,  Northern  uud  Northwestern,  *1.504?  1.75;  red. 
Southern  and  Western.  #i  ,«l.fH;  gray.  Northern  arid 
Eastern,  7lj®8iie.;  gray  Southern  and  Western,  av 
kit,  2f.(.vluc.  Lynx,  each.  SU0&3.  Marten,  Stales, 
dark,  #l.35fen2:  do.  pale,  SR.i.C-o.  Mink,  N-  N N.  Eng¬ 
land  amt  (i.inada,  Hti.3il.25;  Mich.,  \\  Is.  and  .Minn.,  DO® 
DOc.l  N.  .1..  Penn,  and  Ohio,  -HKrtOoc.;  Md„  Va.,  Ky.  Inti, 
and  Ohio,  •HUs-nik-.;  Missouri  aiul  Southern, 
Muskrat.  NorcboTn  anti  KumUhti,  Fall  .and  W  uitur, 
lHc\;  West,  IV  un.  and  Ohio  do  ,  llfolfie.:  Southern  do  , 
10u/d  h*.  otter,  Norihcrn,  Eastern  and  N.  Western, 
$8.00ooiO;  IVniL,  .N.  .1..  Ohio  aujl  Western,  ky., 

Va.,  N.  Carolina,  Kanjui*,  etc.,  $dtoH.nO;  South  Carolina 
ami  Georgia,  Opoiwimi.  Xovthern  itrabh 

ll^alSc.;  Souiln  rn  do,,  w^l(k!.  Raccoon,  Mich.,  N.  ind,, 
and  N.  Ohio,  ?r»to8iie.;  III.,  Iowa.  Win.  and  Mluu.,  M* 
N.  V.  nrut  K.  State  and  >N.  Penn.,  itir*n(5c.j  N.  J..  < S. 
Penh.,  Me,,  Nt  h.,  und  Kaunan,  I.Vv*^)c.:  oa.,  Ark.,  rni. 
and  Ala.,  35<i>UJr.  Skunk,  black,  $1.  lik?4j|.25;liiiir*atrlpo. 

ioiiK  atrip**,  :i‘xH  luc.;  broad  strip**,  white  and 
stagey,  KkJ‘20e.  Widfaklns,  mountain,  large, 


•war,'* 


Holstein,  Anps  or  Polled  Cattle, 

LINCOLN,  SHROPSHIRE 

and  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 
Shetland  Ponies  and  Clydesdale  Horses. 


The  undcrslBPod  Importer  and  Breeder  of  the 
above  Is  prepared  to  import  on  order,  through  his 
Agents  Messrs.  C.  J.  &  R.  Bruce  (practical  stockmen), 
o/* Scotland  n.xl  England.  ANIMALS  OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  BREEDS.  Terms  moderate. 

FU  5  41.  It.  IH  1 . 1*1 1, 

Greenbrook  Stock  Farm,  Patterson,  N.  J. 

Oitioe  17  &- 19  Broadway,  N .  Y . _ 

A  t  \  Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 

1  Postpaid.  G.  1.  Rkko,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


24,  30,  88,  Sfi  and  4o  inch  Cylinders  ;  tie-  last  known  as 
our  -  Red  River  Special,”  making  with  our  improved 
straw  burning  Engines,  the  model  outtit  of  the  world. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

KUSSLLL  &  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 


pluto  Library  and 
E  n  cyclopaedia,  as 
well  83  the  best  JWc- 
thmarv  In  the  world. 
ISuporrily  bound  In 
,  I,.-.  I,  i  _■  I  CON¬ 
TAINS  M’F.RV  WC1UD  IN 
TIIJS  LNi  USB  LAN- 
Gl'ACV,  wait  Its  true 
meaning,  derivation, 
spelling  an.l  pronoun- 

.»l(Vt'r>n  nr.a-1  n  THkfc 


Supplies  a  ionp  felt  want  lOO  Sold  In 
Ninety  Days. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  in  moderately 
timbered  country  enn  llnd  protilable  employment  the 
year  round  by  pure  hn  mg  one  of  Uu  seMills. 

Every  owner  of  a  tin. bored  lot  i  - interested  in  having 
one  of  these  Mills  in  his  neighborhood,  No  more  haul¬ 
ing  logs  to  mill.  All  the  waste  sn veil. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.  [Nmne  this  Caper.) 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  0. 


Terms  for  1882 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year .  82.no 

••  Six  months .  1-1*’ 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  (id. 

France,. .  3.01(16!^  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20  ta  fr. 

Any  otic  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  oi.e 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be.  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oc 
application. 


■  nt. a  only  $  |  .  •‘worth 
ten  times  the  money.” 
—N  Y.  Atlas.  "Wo 
t  price,  flntah  or  eon- 

Pieticn.aty  and  library 
.  N.  Y.  One  copy  of 
. .. ....  . .  , _ _ *  .■.'in-tntted),  the  gi  l  at¬ 

est  and  bent  bunk  over  pubhshod,  po»t-|  ald  to  any  uddvess 
•  *  ■  «j-Kntlro  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Two 

2.  Orcer  at  once. ,  This  onur  te 
iiy.  and  will  bevt-r  bo  hind'1  attain.  Six 
lollars.  Get  tiva  ol  ynur  frlvadi  to 
you  e.  L  your  own  bnek  free. 


T%vent3r-five  per 
cent,  more  Sugar 
every  year,  and 
ubetierquality 
from  HOST’S 

r  evkeka  saf 

^/Sl’Dl'TS  than 
from  any  others. 


U-ntn Th,.-  Advoeuto.  "\  perfect  PI 
of  rwfetenra" — Usils's  Bins.  News.  , 
tl.o  American  lVipoUr  Dictionary  (Hi 
c;;SL..d‘ — - 
on  receipt  of  S  I 
copies  postpaid 
good  for  40  days  ' 
implex  for  FIvvT 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


«  — 7 ,5  I]  la  the  verdict  of  over  2o,000  Maple 

*  ;  o  |  Sugar  Makot-b  that  use  them. 

-’-i.ee  1/  Jjy-TlM-lr  perfect  working  with 

V  the  at  matt  satisfaction-  is  rnn- 
teed-  Onlv  a  trial  Is  needed  to  convince  one  of  their 
swn«r»i).  itu  over  alt  others,  If  every  Sugar  .linker, 
not  having  tvhtiMl  thiiui,  will  but  tap  Auv  his  sugar 

hush  with  the  l-ioreku  the  coming  Sugar  Season, 
a  fall  supply  the  following  season  will  tie  the  result. 
If  there  Is  not  an  agent,  in  your  town,  get  a  good  re¬ 
sponsible  Hardware  or  other  dealer  to  order  at  onae 
and  not  delay  It  until  the  season  for  topping  is  upon 
von  Better  have  them  two  months  in  iiitranc e  than 
a  day  too  faff.  I  will  semi  you  Sample*  nun  l>r- 
seript-vc  t'lvcularx  Fo-t-pnld  «>»  receipt  ot 
T«  n  Cent!..  Address  at  once  „ 


Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  UULtvVI.  NEW-YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) .  Inc.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page . . . ....  5<l 

Discount  on  4  insertions,  5  per  et  ;  s  Ins.,  lUperul 
13  Ins.,  15  per  <:t.;  3ti  Ins.,  2n  per  et.;  52  Ins  ,  25  per  et 
(«-  No  advertise. .■i-iil  l.meried  for  less  than  8L 


'World  Manufacturing  Co.',  122  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Our  readers  will  find  this 
wonderful  hoolc  the  cheap¬ 
est  Dictionary  published.  The 
information  it.  contains  is  worth 
many  times  the  amount  asked 
for  it,  and  it  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  everybody.  With 
this  book  in  the  libra  ry  for  refer¬ 
ence ,  many  other  m  uch  more  ex- 
■pensive  works  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  ignorance  of  his 
country,  history ,  business,  laws, 
etc.,  is  inexcusable  i  t  any  man • 
Note  the  price ,  $ 1 ,  post-paid . 


( larolliitt,  choice.  7T.,V, <,«<.■;  good  to  prime,  7@7Wc;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  a-ibfr'dd^e;  Lmiibiaiia,  good  to  prime,  7fcj> 
low  lair  to  fair,  f.byaiij^c. 

Sugar  a  mi  SiiiUP. — Ridim-d  sugar  quoted — 

Cut  loaf,  IdTjie;  crushed  l.ibjc:  cubes  Inc.;  powder 
ed  Wfc9i.f;  granulated  aSlC(^9^il:  mould  A  !i'-4'c;con- 
lectione.  s'  A  Sines  coffee  A  standard  8-J4@8Ji<J;  coffee 
oil’  A  white  .-Mia  ('  H@8J.ac;  extra  C  >h 

@7%c;  C  7J4@7?bc:  yellow  t-kvovij^jc. 

Sugar.  Molasses. 

Common  sirup . .  8-loL: 4i  ..  .. 

Fair  to  good . 37 @39  ..  .. 

Prime  to  choice . 4(‘@48  --  .. 

Sugar  I. 'sc  molasses,  ordinary  t.l.ds . 2)4420 

du  do  <Io  hbls . 27(i$i'.51 

do  do  extra  lieavy  Idols . 27(<ju!8 

do  (lo  do  bbls . ,.2S(.t)20 

Pout  A’ it  y  and  Game.— For  game  Hie  demand  is  tight 
and  only  for  line  birds,  statu  lots  are  almost  option¬ 
al  with  ihe.  buyer. 

Quad,  choice,  f  do*.  $&UY.C2.3fi;  small  and  soft  do  , 
ftl.50trul.75:  grouse,  prime  illulraw..  P  i>»1v,  $i@l.  5 
drawn, Tce.fjS#’:  partridges,  State  and  choice  Western, 
9>  pali-.  ;iee.«4$l;  EttoUxn  and  ordinary  Western,  75® 
85e.  wild  duck*,  canvas  back,  V  piilr.  $2 85862 75; ’ed- 
heatl,  3ixn>75c.;  mitllanls,  4*  pair,  4U(a)5iV.;  teal  und 
wood,  :tn®-lUc.;  common,  JowiJe.;  Came  squabs,  light  V 
do*.  *2  mi'iAhb;  duck,  $1.5(1®!. 75;  lame  pigeons,  live, 
‘P  pair  2)(<o8bc;  ra Wills.  V  pair,  25®H.V..  hares.  20  Aie. 

The  marker  has  run  most  o.i  wlnii  r  like,  l.ots from 
a  dlstuuee  are  i-.-gurded  will,  suspicion,  and  fresh, 
bright,  parcels  have  no  prompt  demand.  Prices  very 
low  for  the  season  amt  much  of  the  supply  slow  on 
account  of  Bs  poor  appearance.  The  proposed  city 
ordinance  in  draw  all  dressed  Is  strongly  repulsed 

'  Vi-essed  turkeys,  choice  dry  picked  Pldla.,  lS®15e.; 
scalded  Jersey,  11®  12c.;  do  State  and  Western,  I® 
lie.;  poor  to  tair,  s®ac.  Chickens,  fair,  ;«<•  se.j 
good  lo  prune,  HHuiHo..  i’hlla.  dry  plckeil,  Hwlfic. 
Fowls,  choU-e  tiear-bv,  lU@Uc.;  prime,  wy"3c.;  fair  to 
good,  7(i/jKi-.;  poor,  «®ic  ltueks,  choice,  ItolSt.-,;  do 
ruir  to  good,  lhid-le.  Geests  Western  and  Slate, 
8(ad he.  Pnliaucipbla,  12®l&). 

Live  poultry  lower  at  the.  close. 

Live  Poultry  Chickens,  choice,  7'  It,  8S*Je.;  do 
fair  It)  good,  *'  It,  7®Sc.  Fowls,  State  and  .Jersey, 
i*  It,  ihe.;  Western,  8®lbc.;  rooster-',  old,  5® Ho.; 
turkeys,  H®‘jt'.  for  Jersey  and  Pennsylv.inlu,  and  8 
®<JC.  fin-  Western.  Ducks,  Btate  and  Jersey,  p  pair. 
75@il.25;  do  Western,  t*  pair,  75®!KJc.  Geese,  State  and 
Jersey,  V  pair,  $1.5(kic2.25  do  Western,  V  pulr,  $t,0h@ 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS 


Cal  Oil  or  write  to  K.  II.  AI.I.KN  A:  CO. 
VnrU,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above 
Address  Ixs  \  1*U  W  sler  Bt 


SAMPLE  CARDS,  ALL  New,  name  on  Uto.  Agt* 
Outfit  6e.  I'  AKI)  'VO kk>  Birmingham.  O 


THE  PATENTEE  OF  THE  TIGER  RAKE 
OFVEKS  FOR  SALE 


20,000  Acres  of 

CHOICE  WHEAT  LANDS 


i»  i*  a  week  In  your  own  town.  Ternm  and  $5  outfit 
®*bree.  Address  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MAKERS’ 

SUPPLIES 
And  Complete  Manufacturing  Outfits. 
^NSlI^ljQOiDafEfsfCaiMfwST 


In  the  Golden  Northwest.  These  lauds  are  located  In 
Ransom  Comity,  Dakota  Territory',  on  lie- line  of  tile 
Fargo  and  Soutlivvi-sii  rii  Braiicl.  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  and  other  railroads  now  being  eon 
si  rue. i-il,  aiid  are  u  -t  excelled  for  the  product  ion  of 
wiieal  by  anv  lands  in  tin-  market.  His  address  Is 

J  .  L.  W  ISM  UK, 

Lisbon,  Ransom  Co., 
Northern  Dakota. 


» ™  KOMA//mrrus£NMNEJUcxEsoreuT\m^B<L^ 
1111.  TEN  CAW Sf mo  TOWECUei  THCSE  OAH-  BlSHTI 
I  1 1  1 1  ASH  PHEPABATtOXS,  -SAMS  PRESSES.  SUM  PTVAgJ  tl 
8 AN  MG! MS  CHEESE  HOOPS.  AH  HA  TO  I/O.  WSH® 
jB|T*  ANNATTO.  RENNETS.  SCALE- BOARDS.  IR  'i  I  » 
Ujjyyj  PAIR  BA  NWS'  SCALES.  ETC..  ETC.,  ETC.  Ip*  J  ill  W 

“ Lapliam’s  Patent  Seamless  Bandages 

Saves  Making  Bandages,  Less  Expensive,  No  Waste. 
The  Best  (.'dole is  or  N  ats  t*>r  Raising  t.  ream  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Illustrated  circulars  sent  ltee.  Address. 

BUBSSLl  &  WHITMAN,  Little  Palls,  N.  'i 


CREAMERY 


In  the  Uuitcd  States,  of 

OVER  100  COWS 


Can  have  a  ^arScCDEf  of  out  NEW  prep- 
package  I  It L  L  i  aratiou 

It  is  an  articla  which  all  use,  but  this  new  prepara¬ 
tion  ia  far  superior  to  all  others.  Send  NOW  for  sam¬ 
ple,  so  as  to  be  ready  &r  spring  work,. 

WELLS,  UICHAKJISON  ,V  CO.,  Burlington,  Yt. 

TO  DAIRYMEN  AND  MILKMEN. 

SELF-CLEANING  STAPLES. 

Clean  cows,  clean  milk,  and  then  may  come  pure 
butter.  The  self-cleaning,  wrought-tron  platform,  In¬ 
vented  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart,  keens  cows  clean; 
will  save  Its  cost  In  labor;  saves  all  bedding;  Saves 
all  the  manure;  lasts  a  lifetime,  an.l  never  getaout of 
repair,  is  of  great  value  to  milkmen  In  and  near  cit¬ 
ies  and  village*.  The  undersigned  Is  sole  agent,  and 
furnishes  them  ready  for  use.  Address 
Ab'VAN  STEW  A  KT, 

Lake  View,  Ki  le  County,  N.  Y. 


HARP-ETTt,  OR  AMERICAN  ZIIHER, 

. MxmiUltc  f.iirlr  otiirh-ajlnK  ifont  ol'  <h»’  PIan»*,  \  (uiiu  «*r  <riii*>»ri n  melodv*  und  .-sweet- 

iHx,  It  i ml  ;t  icr,  l)Ut  an  iu»iruti»ciu  of  iliu  tinevt  ijuality,  - uiUiLto  lir  o!  1  i  r  aoudk.  «md  it 
vt tU  lie  o-.u-erued  Us\v  Rcimlne  \r»  *5ure  by  uiij  one  pc^* iu  Vou  do  noc  miuirc  uuv  pre- 
yIoijs  loiowlt-dur  ofutu-Ntc  tn  nrilt-r  u»  pi :ijr  tl.v  llurp-fHtu;  y«.*U  riccd  not.  kriotr  a  f-lngU.*  uotc. 
SVirh  «n<th  tnxtnmu  til i*  M*nt  a  *lipci  o(  (ukltuaOuiu  jiUtmlug  how  loplay  from  l.vtoUO i,uU‘.*staud 
tl  lu;.irut:iit*»i*  -.uau  o  yduiu  and  ^imTdo  that  fivo  mludU-i'  pmctice  Mr  ill  enable  you  to  play  any 

tunc  in  the  collection.  Tbv  llmp  Etipld  very  buud'otnu  m  op|  earunec\  being  ihomucbly  mada 
of  hurd mooo«,  bUhir  ftttiched,  btrI  it  will  prove  nn  ornainvnt  to  liny  room,  livery  home  in 
A n.cri*  .■»  m>w  lie  ^uppltcd  v.j,U  tuniucllul  inui  it:,  ft  r  vno  will  yivc ono ol  Itfjfo valnnMch  .  tru- 
InCDLt  Free  to  anv  one  vvihUing  u>  po>-:c:  i.  i:.  VTu  propose  to  do  tb'-*  lu  order  to  tncreu'’(%  the 
circulation  of  uut  la/ueand  popular  nmc'^Uio,  The  !•  lrc*ldo  nt  Home*  U  o  proper  to  ob- 
laiii  at  lvftftfi  lu*vr  BUbf'Cribor*  U>  o«ir  tmi  drlnm  and  iu  ojMcr  lu  do  ilU  wetilN.rtnks  fhann- 
lug  muBlcnl  inrtJpimriu— tbe  moAt  mngnitJci’nt  ami  coatiy  premium  ev  t  oCt  red  hy  any  pubUhher 
in  ihe  worM— : /#y^  tu  o  rry  #u’ivr<hor/  R*::»<1  our  uti prveedemed  ode? :  Ifion  rrenj  i  of  only 
Om)  DoJIor  und  Twvntj-Bvt?  CVtila  wc  u.U  oaul  Tlir  1 1  reside  nt  Utr.no 

for  One  Year,  and  to  every  ruh»a(bcr  V>9  VOLI  «cnd  Fro*,  nil  Ch.  tyis  prepaid,  Tho 
Uarp*CltiS  •or  Aiucrlciin  Zlilirr.  Tusi  l  at  UoMK  U  o  large  and  handsome 

UluirtravcdLia^ailuM  of  3$  pairca  aud  108 column^ ,  wi  h  bondromu  rovir.  It  i--1  tuUd  wun  the 
molt  vnltiihlv  mid  entertaining  trading  mutter  for  evory  member  of  tin;  famUy.  Each  number 
rnnUiru  aoompleU’  novel  by  acolbbraifd  author;  ninny  cbnrtnitig  Slinrt  fctorl*  •.  M  .  •*-tn  a  and 
Pormn;  Sketches  or  Trawl.  MunTTcrs  on»l  C«MtontH  {tf  Foreign  Land 9,  IV-ful  Knowledge  re- 
dins  over  topic  of  Intor»*'t,  rortr^iiK  nn*l  TiiojraphiA'H  of  distinguished  people,  l-’ertmuiH  hy  Enu- 
it  IMvtnes,  Ladles’  V’j*ncr  WorX,  Houhtdiold  Pu.vlos,  Uim'  <  .  ml  I'itIoc  TheatTrcals 

Younir.  Wit  Sind  11  urxior, Vu*tLlo u *,  Farm  Notc<»  and  evervthmc  to  nnww,  lt»Htru«;t  and  delight 
h  r.  U  ih  always  iK-ued  regularly  And  promptly,  and  \<  V mgnixvd  a>  one  of  the  wry  boat,  as  it 
v  b  ihe  cheapest  manrlne  published.  Uvmetnb^r,  for  fl.lhl  *wo  n*i  d  Tna  Fiiutmou  at  Homs 
i  yoai 

we  certainly  distance  all  eompeiitors.  Never  was  such  a  valuable  and  magnificent  premium  offered 
Tho  ITarp-Etteis  something  that  will  last  a  llfetinic,  and  nothing  will  produce  more  pleasure  and  delight  toevery  member  of 
ly.  Take  advantage  of  this  grand,  unparalleled  offer  now  while  Toucan,  for  after  we  have  obtained  the  60,000  subscribers 
withdraw  It.  Allorder*  filled  promptly  by  return  mail,  <indvfr/€t,t  tutitfuccion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  As  to 

ibility,  W  refer  »  »jr  f UbUeUer  iu  .New  Yerk,  UkewU,  Plmie.  New  Yerk, 


(liT  <  '  i  t  PER  MONTH  AND  A  S3  OUTFIT  FREE, 
ip  J  AM  I  Agent  -  wuttied  In  every  State  to  collect 
small  pictures  to  copy  an.l  enlarge  to  a  beautiful  Oil 
Painting.  The  biggest  thing  out .  PHOTO  COPY¬ 
ING  COT  Address  41IIUKSTKK  tSk  C«., 

U1  Liifayelte  Hlarr,  New  York. 


.  To  Agents  ( 
soiling  for  us. 


Address'wiouT  Agoucy,  10’J  Uudaou^Strout,  24. £, 


XAUG  E  HANDSOME  CM  ROMO  CARDS,  nnns 
La  10c.  Now  It  ArtUtle  design., aeknow  1c Jgcil  test  [ock  tulA 
Album  of  SuuplM  Ste.  F,  W.  Au»tln,  Fair  Haven,  Ct, 


fource  he  received  his  name.  I  have  two 
black  bantams;  one  of  them  has  12  white 
guinea  chicks  and  the  other  is  so  tame  that 
you  can  pick  her  up  anywhere  and  she  will 
go  to  sleep  on  her  back  in  your  hand.  I  have 
also  a  pair  of  doves  nam  d  Della  and  Delphi. 
I  live  three  miles  from  a  thriving  little  vil¬ 
lage  with  a  population  of  2,500.  It.  has  three 
churches  and  two  National  Banks,  a  goodly 
number  of  stores  and  shops,  and  a  graded 
school,  with  principal  and  five  teachers. 

Union  City,  Mich.  Mertie  Lavern, 


gftiiScdtHttfous 


INDEPENDENCE 


THE  GREAT  CURE 


MAGGIE  WOOLMAN  THOMAS, 


RHEUMATISM 


want  to),  to  buy  some  more.  There  are 
enough  ways  to  eueourage  children  to  do 
farm  work.  The  greatest  trouble  is  with  some 
men,  that  they  make  their  children  work  too 
hard,  when  they  canuot  stand  it.  If  they 
work  too  hard  when  young  they  are  apt  to 
turn  out  as  that  man  did  whom  I  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  send 
Uncle  Mark  our  photographs.  Will  the  rest 
of  the  Cousins  let  us  know  what  they  think  of 
it.  I  would  like  to  send  in  a  topic  for  the  next 
Discussion:  “My  experience  with  potatoes.” 
This  is  an  easy  topic  and  1  hope  it  will  beone 
of  the  topics  for  our  Discussions.  1  should  not 
think  that  the  Discussion  of  “  peanuts”  would 
be  a  good  oue  because  many  people  never  raise 
peanuts.  O.  W.  Fuller. 

Blackstone,  Mass.  « 

From  an  Enthusiastic  Michigan  Boy. 

Uncle  Mark. — We  received  the  seed  that 
were  sent  out  in  the  ymr  ’SI,  and  most  va¬ 
rieties  proved  a  success.  1  am  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  live  stock  notes,  that  appear  in 
the  Run  a  t„  My  first  choice  is  the  Holsteins, 
and  ere  loug  1  hope  more  of  those  spotted 
beauties  will  be  seen  in  this  State.  At  our 
State  Fair  there  was  an  animal  exhibited  by 
the  Underwood  Brothers  of  Concord,  Mich., 
which  weighed  8,100.  The  next  in  my  fa¬ 
vor  is  the  littli  Jersey  whose  reputation 
rests  wholly  on  its  butter  making  qualities. 
These  calves  are  very  pretty,  their  color  and 
neat  limbs  and  features  resemble  a  fawn 
more  than  an  animal  of  the  cattle  kind.  Fruit 
was  a  success  this  year  in  western  Shiawassee 
and  Cliuton  Counties.  Owosso  and  St.  Johus 
were  the  two  greatest  shipping  points  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  State.  Michigan  is  about  the  best 
state  in  the  Union  ;  the  varied  products  and 
pleasant  climate  being  much  in  its  favor.  Can 
any  of  the  Cousins  of  other  States  name  one 
that  has  more  important  and  useful  mineral 
and  vegetable  products.  We  supply  40  per 
cent,  of  salt  that  is  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Our  lumbering  interests  cannot  be 
excelled  anywhere.  Our  fisheries  outrank 
those  of  any  other  State.  Our  copper  mines 
have  no  equal  in  the  world.  Splendid  peaches 
are  grown  on  its  shores.  Small  fruits  are 
raised  with  a  high  degree  of  success.  Mr. 

J.  E.  Van  Hotten  a  noted  strawberry  raiser 
of  Burton,  Mich  ,  having  raised  as  high  as 
500  bushels  per  acre.  Please  enroll  my 
name  on  the  list  of  members  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  club.  Quincy  McBride. 

Burton,  Mich. 


“  Help  yourselves  and  God  will  help  you,” 
I  thing  to  be  a  very  true  saying,  for  we  see 
every  day  that  the  men  and  women  who  rise 
in  the  world  are  those  who  take  hold  and 
help  themselves.  Besides,  we  feel  better  if  we 
are  independent.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are 
entirely  independent  of  every  oue,  tor  we  are 
all  bound  together  as  a  great  whole  so  that 
each  one  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  oth¬ 
er,  and  to  a  certain  degree  it  is  best  that  it 
should  be  so.  lb  makes  us  kinder  and  better. 

No  man  is  so  independent  as  the  farmer;  he 
can  live  if  anybody  cau,  for  he  has  the  first 
benefit  of  what  he  raises,  aud  if  he  does  his 
own  work,  though  it  may  not  be  exactly  as 
some  one  else  ould  do  it,  he  is  not  turned  oif, 
but  can  go  right  oh.  We  never  hear  of  farm¬ 
ers  marching  in  mobs  with  bauneis  displayed, 
demanding  work  or  bread,  for  on  a  farm  there 
is  always  work,  and  if  we  work  there  is 
bread.  Now'  while  you  are  young  learn  to  do 
many  things.  While  you  are  cultivating  your 
little  gal  dens,  learn  to  graft  aud  bud;  plant 
some  apple  seeds  in  the  Spring,  and  the  next 
Spring  they  will  be  ready  to  graft,  or  if  in 
good  soil  they  will  be  ready  to  bud  in  the 
Fall.  When  you  are  visiting  your  little  play¬ 
mates  and  are  eating  a  very  good  apple,  ask 
for  a  twig,  stick  the  cut  eud  in  an  apple,  take 
it  home  and  insert  a  bud  in  your  little  seed¬ 
lings,  aud  in  a  few  years  you  will  eat  an  apple 
that  is  far  s  q* trior  to  tne  one  that  you  ate  at 
your  friends  because  it  is  the  result,  so  to 
speak,  of  your  own  work.  AVe  enjoy  such 
things  so  much  better  when  we  Can  feel  that 
we  help  to  produce  them  ourselves.  I  admire 
the  spirit  of  the  young  woman  who,  instead 
of  staying  at  home  for  her  father  to  care  for, 
boldly  iauuches  out  to  take  care  of  herself. 
She  can  then  get  a  choice  ribbon  or  plant  if 
she  wishes  without  having  to  ask  for  it. 

I,  too,  with  Aunt  Moliie,  wall  plead  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  go  to  school  and  get  a  good  common 
education.  I  would  do  more;  I  would  have 
a  law  passed  in  every  State  to  compel  parent# 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  1  think  the 
law  which  provides  school  privileges  is  just 
the  thing,  but  1  think  there  should  be  a  Jaw 
compelling  parents  to  let  their  children  enjoy 
them;  and,  children,  if  you  would  work  when 
you  are  at  homo,  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  do  your  work  before  you  go  to  school, 
and  if  you  are  in  earnest  about  learning  you 
will  find  a  way.  I’ve  no  patience  with  the 
girl  who  vvid  cry  herself  to  sleep  because  she 
canuot  go  to  school,  and  then  give  it  up  and 
marry,  and  then  work  herself  to  death.  I’d  go 
to  work  raising  potatoes,  or  something  else, 
and  go  to  school  first. 


As  it  is  for  all  diseases  of  the  KIDNEYS, 
LIVER  AND  BOWELS. 

It  cleanses  the  system  of  the  acrid  poison 
that  causes  the  dreadful  suffering  which 
only  the  victims  of  Bh-nmatiam  can  realize. 

THOUSANDS  OF  CASES 

of  the  worst  forms  of  this  terrible  disease 
have  been  quickly  relieved,  in  a  short  time 

PERFECTLY  CURED. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  thought  I  would 
write  a  few  lines  for  your  meeting  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  but  I  did  not  get  at  it.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  kind  of  a  flower  it  is  whose  name  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  follow  ing  paragraph  ?  An  ama¬ 
ranth  planted  in  a  garden  near  a  rose-tree 
thus  addressed  it:  “  What  a  lovely  flower 
thou  art,  a  favorite  alike  with  gods  and  with 
men,  1  envy  you  your  beauty  and  your  per¬ 
fume.”  The  rose  replied,  “Indeed,  dear 
Amaranth,  I  flourish  but  for  a  brief  season. 
If  no  cruel  hand  pluck  me  from  my  stem; 
yet  I  must  perish  by  an  early  doom.  But 
thou  art  immortal,  and  doth  never  fade,  but 
flowerest  forever  in  renewed  youth.”  [Who 
will  name  it?  u.  m.]  Clara  E.  Abbey. 

West  DePere,  Wis. 


ho* had  wonderful  success,  and  an  immense 
sale  in  every  part  of  tho  Country.  In  hun¬ 
dreds  ofea'u-g  it  has  cured  where  all  else  had 
failed.  Iiis  mild,  hut  efficient,  CERTAIN 
IN  ITS  ACTION,  but  harmless  in  all  cases. 

mt  clean  nos.  Strengthen*  and  ulvc«  New 
Life  to  all  the  important  organa  of  the  body, 
The  natural  station  of  the  Kidneys  is  restored. 
The  I.lvor  is  cleansed  of  all  disease,  and  the 
Bowels  movo  freely  aud  healthfully.  In  this 
way  the  worst  diseases  aro  eradicated  from, 
the  system. 

As  it  has  been  proved  by  thousands  that 


Uncle  Mark. — I  would  like  to  become  a 
member  of  your  Club.  Papa  takes  the  Rural 
aud  I  enjoy  reading  it  very  much.  I  live  on  a 
farm.  Our  farm  extends  to  the  edge  of  Lake 
Erie.  AVe  have  a  picnic  grove  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  I  commenced  to  go  to  school 
this  AViuter,  but  1  had  to  stop  on  account  of 
my  health.  I  am  not  going  any  more  this 
Winter.  I  studj'  at  home  and  mamma  hears 
my  lessons.  AAre  live  twelve  miles  from  the 
city  of  Erie.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  from 
the  cousins  very  much.  Ruby  Leete. 

Mooreheadville,  Pa. 


is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  cleansing  the 
system  of  all  morbid  secretions.  It  should  be 
used  in  every  household  as  a 

SPRING  MEDICINE. 

Always  cures  BILIOUSNESS,  -■  ONSTTPA- 
TXON,  PILES  and  nil  FEMALE  Dlseasos. 

Is  put  np  inDry  Vegetable  Form,  intin  cans, 
oue  package  of  which  Makes  6  quarts  medicine. 

Also  hi  Liquid  Form,  very  Concent  ruled  for 
the  convenience  of  (imse  who  ennnot  readily  pre¬ 
pare  it.  It  octsuilh  egitr.l  tffeimey  in  citherj'on.u 
GET  IT  OF  YOUR  DRUGGIST,  FIJI  UK,  #1.00 
AVI5LLS,  RICHARDSON  A  Co.,  Prop's, 
CIV  ill  send  the  dry  post-paid.)  BIUUMiTOV,  YT. 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free. 
Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;— Papa  takes  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  we  all  like  it  very 
much.  We  have  been  wishing  to  write  you  a 
letter  for  a  long  time  and  asking  to  join  the 
Club.  AAre  live  in  the  country  four  miles  from 
Abingdon.  Papa  is  a  nurseryman  and  has  a 
large  orchard.  AVe  have  some  flowers  which 
we  keep  in  the  house  some  nights  when  it  is 
very  cold.  We  sot  them  on  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  and  pin  papers  around 
them.  AAre  had  some  pretty  pinks  from  the 
s  ?ed  you  sent  Papa  last  Spring. 

Abingdon,  Va.  Margy  Kelly. 


Cards.  Feather  &  Hand  Series  tko.,  rancy  caso  10c. 
Samples  3c.  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ct. 


$5  to  $20 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free, 
Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


An  English  Veterinary  surgeon  an  1  Chemist,  now 
traveling  tu  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  (little  Powders  *  i  1  two  are  wort  I  ileus  ti  ash  lie 
says  that  Shcrtd.m'a  Omni  it  on  Fowlers  are  oloolntoly 
pute  and  Immense  v  v.vnable  Nothing  on  earth  w  ill 
matte  tu-uhiay  llae  Sheridan'S  Condition  Pruviles  Dose, 
onete.isp  louiul  toblH'pshtfwd  Sold  even  where,  or  sent 
by  mall  for  right  letter  stamps  t  S  JOUNSO.N'  A  00., 
"oetoll.  Mass  formerly  ll  .u  or  Ale 


THE  YOUNG  QUERIST, 


IlOLIl  IIEDAL  AWARDED 
the  A utli or.  A  new  and  great 
Medical  Wors,  warranted  the 
best  aud  cheapest,  indispensable 
to  every  man,  entitled  *'  The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Life,  or  Self-Preserva 
tiOD bound  In  liuost  French 
muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  en- 
.  gravings,  126  prescriptions,  price 
r  only  *1.26,  sent  by  mail  ;  lllus 
trsted  sample,  6  cents  send  now. 
i  Address  Peabody  Medical  Insti- 
•  tuteor  l>r.  W.  A.  PARKER. 

4  Rulfluch  Sr.,  Rnatnn. 


Lyman  C.,  New  York,  says:  “  I  planted 
two  dahlia  roots  the  middle  of  May  and  both 
came  up  (one  had  four  shoots  four  feet  high 
and  the  other  one  shoot  seven  feet  high,  which 
bore  a  flower,)  and  had  a  great  many  buds  on, 
but  only  one  flower  came  out;  the  other  buds 
seemed  to  rot  after  being  on  a  few  days.  Do 
you  think  they  will  bear  next  year  ?  2.  I  have 
a  few  wistaria  vine  seeds  about  three  years 
old.  Are  they  good  for  anything,  and  how 
shall  J  plant  them  ?  8.  Are  growing  plants  in 
n  close  room,  or  a  sleeping-room  healthy — 
to  let  them  remain  all  night  ?  4.  When  is  the 
Free  Seed  Distribution  for  the  “  Youths’  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Club  ”  going  to  take  place  ?  Have 
the  members  got  to  send  stamps  to  pay  post¬ 
age  for  the  seeds  {  5.  Please  explain  about 
crossing  flowers  as  in  issue  of  December  10. 

Ans. — 1.  Either  the  roots  were  weakened 
from  some  cause  or  the  buds  were  blighted  by 
frost.  2.  Doubt  if  they  will  germinate;  plant 
in  p-its  of  mellow  soil.  8.  No,  if  the  pots  are 
well  drained  and  kept  clean.  4.  In  a  month 
or  so;  no  stamps.  5.  Rub  out  the  anthers  as 
soon  as  the  flower  can  be  safely  opened.  Ap¬ 
ply  the  pollen  of  other  anthers  to  the  top  (stig¬ 
ma)  of  the  pistil  of  the  flower  from  which  the 
anthers  were  removed. 

May  li.  Park,  Dodge  Corners,  Wis.,  asks  if 
any  of  the  cousins  would  like  to  exchange 
birds’  eggs.  She  is  getting  a  collection  of  dif¬ 
ferent;  kinds. 

Emma  J.  asks  where  the  India  Rubber  tree 
can  be  had. 

Ans. — Of  almost  any  nurseryman, 

Minnie  W,,  Alden,  N.  Y.,  says  she  has  a 
large  Washington  Plum  tree  in  good  soil,  yet 
it  bears  no  fruit.  The  foliage  is  luxuriant  and 
the  tree  blossoms  well.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Ans. — It  will  probably  come  iuto  bearing 
when  older.  Root-pruning  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  such  trees. 

Rebecca  S. ,  Vinita,  O.  N..  asks  some  of  the 
cousins  to  tell  her  how  to  make  a  window 
harp.  It  is  made  of  hair.  Who  will  inform 
her  ? 

Jessie  E.  IT.,  Amber,  Mich.,  wants  to  know 
where  she  can  get  bulbs  or  seeds  of  the  hya¬ 
cinth,  Lily-of-the-Valley,  Passion  Flower  and 
heliotrope. 

Ans.  —  Any  seedsman  in  your  vicinity 
should  be  provided  with  them. 


Something  About  the  Mexicans. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  have  a  great 
many  Mexicans  iu  this  part  of  Texas,  and 
their  ways  aud  habits  are  very  peculiar.  Many 
of  their  boys  are  never  clothed  until  they  are 
six  years  old,  when  they  put  on  pints  only. 
In  warm  weather  many  of  the  men  wear  noth¬ 
ing  but  pants  and  bat.  But  with  all  their 
sliiftlessness  in  some  things  they  excel  the 
white  people.  A  Mexican  man  came  to  buy  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  My  J’u  measured  them 
and  called  for  his  sack,  the  man  had  no  sack 
but  spread  a  blanket  on  the  ground  which  had 
a  hole  in  the  centre  through  which  you  could 
drop  a  bushel  basket.  In  that  dilapidated 
blanket  he  tied  up  the  bushel  of  potatoes,  with¬ 
out  even  a  string  to  work  with,  anti  hung 
them  across  his  horse  like  saddle  bags.  They 
are  great  horsemen  and  are  experts  with  tho 
rope.  Halters  or  “bosales”  for  tho  horses  are 
made  by  first  tying  the  rope  around  the  neck, 
then  making  a  snug  half  hitch  over  the  nose, 
then  a  second  half  hitch  loose  enough  to  give 
it  two  turns  around  the  first  half-hitch,  then 
the  rope  is  passed  over  back  of  the  ears  and 
around  tho  rope  which  is  about  the  neck  and 
then  it  is  drawn  forward  of  the  ears  to  form 
the  brow  band,  then  all  the  turns  tire  drawn 
tight  to  take  out  the  unnecessary  slack  in  it. 
Our  seeds  did  poorly,  they  came  too  late  for 
our  Texas  Spring,  and  the  drouth  killed  all 
except  a  few  flowers.  AVe  hope  to  get  them 
earlier  next  time.  Harley  Matthews. 

Losoya,  Texas. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  should  judge  that 
you  was  of  large  family  by  the  number  of 
nephews  and  nieces  that  put  in  appearance 
in  the  Rural,  but  yet  I  think  there  is  room 
for  oue  more.  I  have  been  much  pleased 
lately  iu  reading  the  letters  from  the  Cousins. 

I  have  no  brother  nor  sister,  but  1  have  a  few 
pets;  I  have  a  gray  and  white  cat  and  his 
name  is  Burdock.  Perhaps  you  will  thiuk 
strange  because  he  has  such  a  funuy  name. 
He  has  quite  a  cat  history.  There  was  au  old 
well  on  the  farm  and  there  had  been  burdocks 
thrown  in  it,  and  when  a  kitten  he  fell  into 
this  well.  Father  helped  him  out,  but  he  was 
nearly  covered  with  burrs,  and  from  that 


NOTE 


It  is  no  easy  matter  to  select  a  subject  for 
discussion  which  will  be  wholly  satisfactory 
to  alf.  Our  object  is  to  gain  in  formation  of 
a  practical  nature,  hence,  whatever  may  he 
the  subject  each  one  should  impart  what 
knowledge  of  it  he  may  have  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  For  the  next  Discussion  I  pro¬ 
pose, — “Peanut  Culture  —  Its  adaptability  to 
the  North. — How  to  grow  the  plant  and  gather 
the  nuts. — Peculiarities  of  growth. — iSmall 
plots  to  experiment  etc.” 

I  am  aware  that  this  will  be  a  new  topic 
for  many  members  of  the  Club,  so  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  raising  the  peanut 
will  have  to  come  bravely  to  the  front.  Get 
some  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  plant 
either  from  books  or  elsewhere  and  then  tell 
us  what  you  can  about  it.  ltis'ut  enough  to 
know  peanuts  when  you  see  them,  “  fresh 
roasted — only'  five  cents  a  cup,”  but  we  should 
know  all  about  them.  u.  m. 


m  T*  ft  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 

n  91  KkU  ,,ni1  Dewiness  at 
1J|8«  i  ft©  HI  il  lil  voiirlitm,.-.  tl  rei.t  itui'iTTve- 
“  ®  ■  m  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■xu'TiIh  tij.'ide  in  }  net  three 
yeaiv.aml  wniirlerl'nl  cures  e-s  t’;i.l<-<l .  imtl 

cases  \v;t! net].  IIO.UE  TKI  YTTII  NT  nut 
on  tun/,  Send  for  circulars.  A«lvii*u  l-'KKE. 

3.  FRIGE  MILLER,  M.  U.idO  Arch  8u. Th:Lum.,pa. 


Audit*  -wanted.  $5  n  Day  made 
selling  ..tie  M'.IV  HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLES  uml  FAMILY  SC  ALE. 

Y\  *igl  »  i'|»  1"  Vj  ll»«.  S  lit*  ut 
iM-UBhibTlC  hUAI.LiCo.,CmClUlia'-J  O 


Elecrant  Nev:  Style  Chmmo  Curd x,  name  in  Gold 
&  Jet.  10c.  American  Card  CO.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 


a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit,  free.  Address  Trite  » :  Co.  Aiumsta.  Me 


AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

-.Northern  Pacific  r.r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Too  Late  for  the  Discussion. 

Uncle  Mark:  Some  men  oblige  children  to 
work  hard  when  young,  and  others  don’t  work 
them  enough,  so  they  get  lazy,  aud  will  nearly 
starve  rather  than  work.  Other  men  make 
their  children  work  on  a  farm  or  at  some 
other  business  when  young,  aud  they  get  sick 
of  their  occupation  when  they  became  men.  I 
know  of  a  man  in  this  town  that  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm  aud  had  to  do  a  man’s  work  at 
the  age  of  14,  and  now  he  is  sick  of  the  farm. 
Farmers’  boys  want  a  holiday  once  in  a  while 
so  that  they  will  be  encouraged  to  do  more  on 
clear  day's  and  less  on  a  stormy  day.  Let  the 
boys  go  a  huuting  or  a  fishing  if  they'  want  to 
once  in  a  while.  One  thing  that  is  practiced 
among  some  farmers  which  I  don’t  like  very 
well  is  that  they  work  on  Sundays.  I  don’t 
mean  that  all  the  farmers  hereabout  do  this, 
but  some  of  them  do.  Sometimes  fanners 
are  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday,  but  not  very 


LOW  PRICES;  LONGTIME;  REBATE  FOR  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  Gen. LAND  Agt, 

Mention  this  Paper.  St.  PAUL,  MlNN. 


Yli>  CAT  "Cl  400  Acre  Farm,  located 
ijiV-LJ-Ll  7  miles  south  of  Lawrence, 
Kalis.,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  U.  K.  station. 
This  farm  Is  a  bargain  to  anyone  desiring  to  farm. 
There  are  two  houses  on  the  place,  suitable  for  mas¬ 
ter  and  tenant;  wells,  spring-, orchard,  vineyard, etc.; 
well  fenced  and  stocked ;  plenty  til  water,  a  ercek 
ru  li  ti  lug  through  one  corner  of  farm  with  U4  acres 
wood  lot  upon  its  bunks ;  land  pan  bottom  aud  part 
upland.  Educational  advantages  unsurpassed  ;  State 
University  at  Lawivnce.  with  other  good  schools 
near.  B.  F.  KEEFER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Don’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va 


136  WALNUT  ST. 

Cincinnati,  O 


ILLUSTRATED' CATALOGUE** 
MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Cecils, 


PERSONALS. 


Ex-Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Le  Due  is 
in  California, 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  the  novel¬ 
ist,  is  only  82  years  old. 

Little  Miss  Nellie  Arthur  does  not  like  the 
White  House.  She  finds  it  too  big  and  lone¬ 
some. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Florida,  says  that  the 
worst  policy  the  government  can  pursue  is  to 
hoard  its  lands. 

Levi  Stockbridge,  President  of  the  Mass. 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  has 
tendered  his  resignation. 

Ex-Governor  Bullock,  of  Mass.,  died  early 
last  week,  the  funeral  took  place  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  on  Saturday. 

Delegate  Pettigrew,  of  Dakota,  says  that 
when  he  went  to  that  Territory  his  sole  capital 
consisted  of  a  law  book  and  a  box  of  paper 
collars. 

Mr.  Francis  W ise,  a  distiller,  and  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  Ireland,  has  just  died.  He  left  no 
will  to  dispose  of  his  wealth,  which  amounts 
to  $15,000,000.  A  reasonable  share  of  this  is 
in  American  securities. 


NOW  READY,  OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS,  including  VEGETABLE,  FIELD,  FLOWER  AND 

Tree  Seeds.  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

J.  M,  THORBURN  <fc  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 


J?mpUmentj&  ana  gflarhinery 


/  .  Otscql 


pPIBfUAILi 
1882  ^ 


Out  New  Cntnlotnirof  the  Planet  Jr.  Farm  nnd  Garden  Implements  is  Free  to  all, 
and  we  nttarwntre  It  to  interest  every  one  who  plants  weeds  or  cultivates  the  soil.  It  is  a 
lien  (it  il'u  I  descriptive  work  of  16  full  of  illustmtlonit.  We  want  Market  Gardeners  and  Knot 

Growers  toeiarohie  closely  ntir  fine  Garden  TcoIh:  Farmer*  whomlue  Lnb*>r-Sivine  Tonis  ?o  ^tndjront  our 
Combined  Horse  Hoe,  Cultivator  iutd  Coverer  •  and  everv  one  who  has  evens  small  vegetable  srirdeii  to  learn 
what  the  Firefly!, .;*rdel>  Plow  will  save  them.  S.  I*  A  f.f.TA"  J  CO.  127 and  129  Catharine  St,,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


\\  III  hr  mollcil  not*  to  *1]  applicant,,  and  tOVUlloratr* Without 
orHrnnit  It,  It  nnntatus  five  colored  pl.t#*,  *00  rrijusvinir*, 
.tout  500  ti»|Ml,  mid  fiilldMcrtptlnne,  prfcei  .ml  dirm-Hon*  lor 
plant  l.iliu  v.rletie,  of V*'iat»hU  an.1  flower  Seed,.  Plants, 
Frntt  Tree,  «tc.  Inv.luableto.il,  Send  fnr  It.  Addrn-, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


In  the  Times,  of  Philadelphia,  we  observe  : 
Mr.  John  McGrath,  1286  Christian  Street,  was 
cured  by  St.  Jacobs  Oil  of  severe  rheumatism. 
— Adv. 


UiUrheli,  Lewis  &  io.,  liaeiue,  His.  I  .S.A 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO 


Will  mail  FKEE  their  Cata¬ 
logue  for  18X2,  containing  a 
full  descriptive  Price-List  of 
Flower,  Field  and  Garden 


^wMiations 


MUSIC  ROOKS 
FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS, 


Bulbs, 


Ornamental  Grasses, 
and  immortelles.  Gladiolus, 
Lilies,  Roses,  Plants,  Garden 
Implements.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Over  lOOpages.  Address 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.  *  CHICAGO, ILL 

179-183  E»t  Main  St  200-206  Randolph  St 


A  new  collection  of  the  choicest  songs  of  the  day, 
both  standard  and  popular,  by  the  best  authors.  With 
piano  accompaniment.  Board  covers,  gg  ;  Cloth, 
82.50.  A  very  handsome  holiday  edition  in  cloth, 
gilt,  $3.25. 


AMES  AND  ADDRESS  of  fruit  growers  wanted 
good  price  paid.  N.  D.  BatTEHkON,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Gems  of  Sacred  Music  (not  hymns;  arranged  in  an 
attractive,  tasteful  manner,  as  solos  for  the  piano¬ 
forte,  by  Albert  W.  Berg,  from  the  best  ancient  and 
modern  masters.  Novel  In  design  and  useful  and  at¬ 
tractive  In  contents.  Price,  in  boards,  8 1 .50  ;  cloth 


Bfor  any  one  of  the  nn 

Choice  Cflllenioiis  of  ltosos,  rt I J 
shrubs.  Greenhouse  Pln-ati*,  UU 
Fruit  Trees,  (irupe  Vines,  Small 
Fruit*.  herd.,  Ac,  For  example:  12 
choice  Itix-es.  S  l ;  12 Tuberotirs,  SI;  12 
Cantutinr.K,  SI;  12  Gcramrmis.  SI;  20 
1;  8  Applo-.  Sit  (i  Fetich,  8  1 1  8  Grapes 
8  I  t  25  Raspberries.  S'  i ;  lO  8w«4  Chestnut*.  SI; 
JOQ  Hardy  Cat  alp*.  SI;  25  packets  choice  !•  lower 
Heeds,  s  1 .  Hundreds  of  others  CIlEAl’jM'il  many 

NEW  AND  RARE!  est  collection  oif  DIME 

Plants.  All  mailed  pottagevai-i,  and  9>tf«  amnrl  guar • 
ante*, l,  ACatnlogae  of  about  lOO  luiftea  FILER. 
28tll  J'  nr.  18  C  '"nh"n 400  A  Tee, 

The  STORKS  &  HARRISON  00.,  f  aineevdls,  Lake  Co., Ohio 


CHioXC.0-  EMC 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


An  unique  an  1  ehnrming  collection  of  lovely  songs 
for  children.  The  Words  and  Music  are  all  original, 
and  the  entire  contents  simple,  retlned  and  child -like. 
By  Wade  Whipple.  Boards  7o  cents;  cloth,  S  I . 

■  V  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Published  by  WH-  A  I’O.M)  A-  GO.,  25  Union 
Square,  New  York  fitly. 


Platform  Spring  Wagon*,  Three  Spring  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Bngglea,  Phaetons,  Sewing  Machine  Wagons,  Backboards. 

The  M  ITCH  Eld,  WAGON  is  Monarch  of  the  Bead,  only  the  very  best  Btock  used  in  its  construction  and 
made  by  thebest  *ugou  mechanics  in  the  world.  The  S;mug  Wag-on  and  Suggy  Department  is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  And  for  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  nnsnr 
passed.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  IDnstrated  Price  List, 

.  IMTCHBIL,  LFWT8  &  GO..  Kuclne,  Wts. 


The  Albion  Spring  Tooth  Sulhy 

BROW  =\  AND  CULTIVATOR 


Price — (JUST  OUT.)— 50  cts. 

A  new  book  of  Sacred  or  “  Gospel  Songs,”  for  Male 
voices,  by  L.  O.  EMERSON.  It-  is  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive,  finely  edited  and  arranged  book,  with  Til  good 
pieces  and  112  large  pages.  The  music  is  of  easy  com¬ 
pass,  m  no  way  dlflleult-a  very  satisfying  book. 


SHIPMENTS  MADE  to  all  sections  of  thecoun 
try.  Orders  solicited  for  any  quantity  desired. 

Special  Rates  on  Car  Lots. 

HOLLISTER  &  CO. 

90  liUOAI)  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


praP  Steven’s  Improved 

^FRENCH  BUHR 


Frank  Wilson's  Bat.  will  grind  a 
peck  in  16  minutes.  Price  $5.  III. 
Circulars  and  testimonials  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Address 
WILSON  BROS,  Sole  SIftuuf's 
Ea.8TO,v.  Pa. 


Under  runner,  steel  spindles,  with 
chilled  step,  simple,  substantial. 
Made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  fully  warranted.  Sizes 
from  16  in  to  24  in.  The  cheapest 
ana  best  Portable  Buhr  Mill  matte. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Oiroular  and 
Prices  to  A.  W.STEVEXS  &  SOJi 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 


SIMPSON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 

of  Every  Description. 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn,  Wheat 
Rye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain. 
EST"  Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  cor.  FRONT  &  JOHN  Sts. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J!mplemem0  a»ut  $flachinets 


F’eed.  your  Stools 

WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm, 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS.  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Limited 
PtULADSLrHIA  PA. 


By  Ukv.  T,  W.  MOORE. 

This  Is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  practical 
guide  to  Orange  Culture  Hint  has  yet  appeared  In  this 
country.  Mr.  Bishop.  President  of  the  f  ruit  Grower's 
Association  ot  Mortda.  and  owner  of  three  of  the 
finest  Groves  In  the  State,  says :  "It  contains  all  the 
Information  necessary  for  success."  Mr.  Green  leaf 
of  Jacksonville,  who  Is  Improving  one  of  the  largest 
wild  groves  In  the  .State,  su.vs  :  “  The  book,  if  I  could 
have  had  it  one  year  ago,  would  have  sa  ved  me  SI, WO. 

The  New  Edition  is  thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price.  *1.00  bv 
E.  it.  IMG. TUN  a  CO.,  Buhl  takers, 

1X1  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


RSVCS  tonovAmc 

SC.E.O  PlAVNlK/TSS 


Cast -S  ter  I  Grinding  Paris. 
Guaranteed  More  Durable, 

TAKE  I.KSS  POWER 
JUKI  DO  MORE  H  ORK. 

Mend  for  Catalogue. 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PltKl  lsiON  ofti  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  in  a  day 
THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE,  and  THE  FASTEST 
HAND  PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Blunter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Inducements  on  Samples  this  season.  Send 
for  circular. 

WALLACE  FISK  South  Byron, 

Geneskk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  29  Fulton  St.,  Acts,  for  N. 
Y.  City.  Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Agents 
for  New  England. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

SENT  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tabl 
rnee  I  yields,  prices,  profits  and  general  stal 
r  n  c.  c  I  tics.  Am.  Drier  Co.,  Ohambersburg, 


PHILADELPHIA.  I»4. 

*tks.  or  this  onion  hoksk-i-ovveu  and  thhksule.. 


iii  every  i an ner  sending  us  ilis  iianioHCflHI 
wo  will  send  The  Clover  an  8-page,  48-colunm 
fanners’  paper,  full  of  valuable  information  on  the 
culture  and  harvesting  of  CLOVKK  for  SEED. 
Say,  when  you  write,  where  you  flaw  this  notice. 
Address  IlirUsell  Mtg,  Co,,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  Blydenburgh 

FARM  WAGON 


Sl'IiBBTU)  £D  CONTENTSi  llow  She  Lost  him, 

Death  or  Marriage,  My  Deaf  Wife  and  Aunt,  A  Terrible  Story. 

The  Rivals,  Slympkius’  Revenge,  ""  ~ 

Good  Friends  Attain,  The  Chemist  s  Story, 

The  Bremen  Dyke,  Crimes  on  the  Ocean, 

Saved  by  Telegraph,  Gorith,  the  Beauty,  _ _ , _ _ _ 

The  above  collection  of  stories  are  printed  in  one  largo  volume,  and  embrace  an  infinite  variety  of 
exciting  reading,  by  great  authors— The  titles  will  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  the  Splendid  Contents. 
This  complete  volume,  containing  all  these  stories,  each  one  of  which  is  complete,  will  he  sent  to  any 
person  who  reads  this, — * — SJ  - ’ - *  '  ~  -  " 


Adaiina.  the  Coquette, 
A  Race  for  Life. 

The  Trapper’s  Death,  Murderer’s  Hollow, 

Lynx  Eye,  Cheated  of  the  Price, 

Under  False  Colors,  The  Father’s  Secret, 

Adventures  of  a  Bachelor,  Husband  and  Lover. 


Is  a  marvel  of  simplicity,  utility  and  cheapness.  Oan 
be  easily  changed  from  a  hard  Bolster  to  an  easy 
Spring  wagon  without  removing  the  body  or  using 
or  removing  a  single  bolt  or  nut.  For  Illustrations, 
etc.,  address 

C.  M.  BLYDENBURGH,  Manufacturer, 
Riverhead,  Suffolk,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Send  6  cents  for  Catalogue  of  8,000  Newspapers 
and  Magazines  at  Club  Rates,  nr  < " — '  ■-> 
_ H.  A.  KENYON.  P.  M, 


rorthe  very  low  sum  of  j  2  cents,  or  four  three  cent  postage  stamps. 

ls  paper.  Address  CLOSE  WORKS.-  709  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


wight,  III 


(Agents  Wanted.) 


PI SSB 


SEED 

Catalog' 


HADE  MARK. 


STJt  UCTIOS,  and  of  n«  Htrtii  draft  10  the  team  (carrying  the  driver  uii  an  easy  seat,  w  here  lie  has  full 
view  of  woik  and  control  of  team)  as  the  ordinary  hand  plow  doing  the  sntne  work. 

ITS  SUPERIOR  WORK  over  that,  done  by  the  ordinary  band-plow  will  pay  itr  cost  in  a  single 
crop,  by  reason  of  th.:  uniform  depth  attained,  and  the  freedom  from  nnplow.  d  spots,  ns  the  plow  is  locked 
firmly  111  the  ground  and  can  not  he  thrown  out  hy  hard  spots  or  rank  growth  of  weeds  or  vines. 
TWENTY  PER  CENT.  MOJiE  WOltK  can  be  accomplished  daily  than  by  any  other  system. 

BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE,  MANUFACTURED  BY 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


It  »s  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SI'..  I" 
ONIjY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtaiiu  il. 

The  character  <  f  LA'iDKETliy  SRKDS 

kims  been  substantia  u.*<i  (.n.gmuj.  nil  must  ion 
They  are  the  S'l  A N llAltD  for  finality. 
Over  1500  acres  in  Oanleu  Seed  Crop* 
under  our  own  ciiliivaUon. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  Original 
sealed  jiack-ic  ;  1  -at  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 


prices  am*! 

*  Wholesale  trade  prices  to  a eaten  on  application. 

<W<vhtsa  n&VFB  &.AW9RKTM  A  80N8.2 1  m<!  29 S.81irth St.FhJIadtfphSe, 


MAYNARD’S  RIFLES  AND  SHOT  GUNS 


Cincinnati  O. 

Manufacturer*  of  St-mn  Sugar  Maehtnery,  Steam  Engine* 
_ Victor  Cane  Mill,  Cook  Sugar  Evaporator,  etc. _ 

WANTED. 

A  Man  and  Wife  to  take  charge  of  a  highly  cultlva 
ted  farm.  Man  must  he  a  practical  farmer  and  un 


ONE  A  GEM.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere, 
Pend  for  circular, Tiitl  deicnnti  ,n,  U-rmn  A.e.,  address. 

J.  c.  MeOlIItOY  A  Ctt.,  riiliadelphlu.  Pa. 


Cole’s  Reliable  Garden, 
Flower  uiul  Field  Needs 


ijmucrcms. 


Thirty  six  Varieties  of  Cabbage;  ‘16  of  Corn:  28  of 
Cueuiiilier  ;  4|  or  Melon  ;  83  of  Peas; it*  of  Beans  ;  17  of 
Squash  ;  28  of  Boot  and  10  of  Tomato,  with  other  vari¬ 
eties  Ln  proportion,  a  large  portion  of  which  were 
grown  on  my  live  seed  farms,  will  lie  found  in  my 
vkokta unit  and  Fuiwicn  skicd  Cataukivk  roa  isst 
Sejit/iv.c  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  Season 
need  not  write  for  It,  All  Seed  sold  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  so  fur,  Oiat  should  It  prove  otherwise,  I  will 
leitll  the  order  gratis.  The  ouroiNAT.  intiioPCCER  OF 
E.VR3.Y  Ouw  AM*  BURBANK  l’nT ATOKA,  MARBLEHEAD 
Eaw.vCorx,  the  Hubbard  squash,  Marblehead  Cab- 
baOE,  Phinnbv  s  Melos, and  a  score  of  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables.  I  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  New 
Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

.ia.mks  .1.  I!  iikhgoky,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


APPLE  ROOT  GRAFTS. 

For  Spring  Planting.  Address 

FHCJENIX  BROS.  &  EMERSON,  Nurserymen. 

Bloominuton,  III. 


Every  llstey  Organ 
Sold  is  made 
Th  roughout  with 
Equal  fidelity,  and 
Yields  unrivaled  tones , 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO.f 

Brattlcboro,  Vt. 


T  ri  e  boy  who  was  kept  after  school  for  bad 
orthography  said  he  was  spell  bound. 

It  takes  just  three  people  to  keep  a  secret 
properly,  but  two  t  f  the  three  must  be  dead. 

“  I  don’t  like  that  cat;  it’s  got  splinters  in 
its  feet!”  was  the  excuse  of  a  four-year-old  for 
throwing  the  kitten  away. 

“  The  squawk  of  a  go'  se  saved  Rome,”  but 
Rome  has  never  recovered  from  the  aftietion 
of  being  saved  in  that  way. 

It  was  but  natural  that  some  of  the  family 
of  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  should 
always  have  been  down  at  the  heel. 

A  recipe  for  making  lemon  pie  vaguely 
adds;  “  Then  sit  on  a  stove  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly.”  Just  as  if  any  one  could  sit  on  a 
stove  without  stirring  constantly. 

“  I  say,  Jenkins,  can  yon  tell  a  young,  ten¬ 
der  chicken  from  an  old,  tongh  one?”  “Of 
course  I  can.  “Well,  how?”  “By  the  teeth.” 
“  Chickens  have  no  teeth.”  “Yes,  but  I  have.” 
“ Good  morning.”  “Good  morning.” 


JAN.  23 


“  ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


FFER 


ONSUMERS 


—OF— 


Tea  &  Coffee. 


Is  an  elegant  Book  of  150  pages,  a  colored  Frontls 
piece  of  Flowers,  ami  more  than  tupo  Illustrations 
of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables  and 
Directions  for  Crowing.  II  is  handsome  enough  for 
the  Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  your 
Dame  and  Post  Oftlue  address,  with  10  Cents,  aud  I 
will  send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  Tills  is  not  a 
quarter  of  Its  cost.  It  Is  printed  In  hotli  English  and 
German,  if  you  afterward  order  seeds  deduct  the  l(J 

'  V ICK  ’8  SEEDS  are  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  The 
flora f  Guide  will  tell  you  how  to  get  and  grow  them, 
Vick's  Flower  und  Vegetable  Garden,  1 75  Pages,  6 Col¬ 
ored  l'lnfes.  and  .'i00  Engravings.  For  50  Cents  In  paper 
covers;  gum  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  English. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  1  agaslue-  83  Pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many  flue  En¬ 
gravings.  Price  81.35  a  year;  Five  copies  for  $5.00. 
Specimen  numbers  sent  for  Hi  Cents;  8  trial  copies 
for  35  Cents.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BONANZA 

Grain  Farm. 

Fifteen  Hundred  Acres  of  extra  tine  rolling  prairie; 
well  watered;  live  hundred  acres  under  plow;  first 
class  buildings  ;  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Morris, 
the  county  seat ;  satisfactory  reason  for  selling. 

Address  “l>l\l!V’ 

Morris,  Stevens  Co.,  Minn. 


ACCOUNTING  FOR  A  D 


We  have  made  a  specialty  for  the  past  Jive  gears 
of  giving  away  as  Premiums  to  those  who  get  up 
Cluhs  fur  our  goods,  ll  Tiffs  Tea  Sets,  (Told  Hand  Tea 
Sets.  Dinner  Sets,  Sth'i'r  Plated  Ware,  Ac.  Our  goods 
are  warranted  equal  to  any  In  the  country.  Full 
lino  of  every  kind  and  variety.  Send  postal  for  Price 
and  Premium  Last,  aud  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GREAT  LONDON  TEA  GO., 

801  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


WORKS  AUTOMATICALLY 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  "  AC  ti  K”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 

Crusher  and  r.eveler,  and  at.  the  same  time  to  the 
(Jutting,  I  lilting.  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  -Meed  «  u. liters,  the  piumhnr  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Which  give  luuHCilsC  rutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  enure  nb-eiico  of  Spikes  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  am;  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  1«  especially  adapted  to  Inverted  god,  hard  clay 
and  ’‘slough  land"  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall, 
aud  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  ivsp..nslble  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

JYJtSH  a  U  UO  THE  It ,  Sots  %Hanu  factor  era. 


H  A  RRISBUKG, 

Penn., 


22  College  Pl 
New  York  Cl 


To  any  party  cut¬ 
ting  out  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  taring  iu 
what  paper  found. and 
mailing  to  us  with  the 
names  and  nost-ofllce 
address  nf  SO  good  far¬ 
mers,  we  will  send 
free  a  box  of  Domi¬ 
noes. 

PEEKE  &  COMPANY 

Moline,  Ill. 


THE  SINCLE  LEVER  SULKY, 

KING  OF  THE  TURF. 


The  advent  of  the  Gilpin  Sulky  Plow  marked  a  new  era  iu  plowing  in  1  he  United  States.  IT  HAS 
ACHIEl'ED  A  SUCCESS  more  marked  than  any  other  implen  <  id  cut  introduced  to  the  Western 
fanner.  Success  is  always  the  true  test  of  merit,  aud  iu  machinery  the  utmost  simplicity  consistent  with 
performance  of  its  work  1b  essential.  So  simple  is  the  Gilpin  in  its  operation  that  the  unskilled  can  use 
it  as  well  as  the  skilled  plowman,  and  wiih  equally  good  results, 

ONE  LEVER  ONLY  REQ  l/l  It  EH,  and  that  is  only  used  to  regulate  depth  of  plowing  aud  to 
level  the  frame,  as  the  plows  are  raised  out  of  tin;  ground  uiiloinniiralh  In  simple  touching  a  spring. 

rnk..  t *.n  ,.r  -  t> .  r..  -  un.  .  i  h  rii/.  «  A  ■  vii  »»  rr  *>  u  r  *.*  r  nr  v 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

For  Hauling  and  Target  Practice,  at  all  ranges,  the  “3IAY- 
NAllI)”  more  completely  supplies  the  wants  of  tl outers  and 
Sportsmen  generally,  than  any  other  Rifle  in  the  world,  as  mai  y 
barreig  can  be  used  on  one  stock;  and  for  nccnrncy,  convenience, 
durability  and  safety.  Is  not  excelled  Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue 
describing  the  new  attachment  tor  using  rim  and  centre-lire 
ammunition. 

MASS.  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ANEW  AND  VALUABLE  TUU.VT1*K  ON  HUG  A  It 
CANE*,  (luoltuliBK  the  Manicotti  Early  Amber)  aid  their 
manufacture  Inti* Syrup  anil  Sugar.  Although  wunprim'il 
in  small  onml«U“  nAfurgiehtil  free  tnapvlirrrnls.  it  i-  the 

BEST  PRACTICAL  M  ANUAL  ON  SCllAK  CANES 
th  -t  has  vet  bent*  published. 

BLYMYF.B  Tl  \  M  t  At  TI  KIACi  CO 


A  Book  of  Bare  Originality,  entitled 

PRACTICAL  IJFE 

The  great  problem  solved  Tin-  individual  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  r. .- •  of  responsibility  up  to  uiai.urlty.in  re¬ 
gard  to  Education.  Home,  Society.  Etiquett  : , 
Amusements,  Dress.  Love.  Marriage,  bush 
ness,  &C.  JiotA  Jirri/ti ./;»// frr.  art  In  in  Kreml-  U  nun  r-;„ 
Th*?  volume  albumin  m  >trikinK  thuTicht- ,  rnre1  information 


aerst aud  care  or  stock,  wile  must  understand  gen* 
eral  housework,  Including  butter  making.  Will  rent 
If  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made.  Address 
HENRY  STUDEUAKEK,  sooth  Bund,  Ind. 


w  ■■  mm  wo  arc  tne  nest,  ana  are  sola  at  tne  i 
lowest  price.  Garden  Guide,  of  44  pages,  | 
mailed  free.  Tells  all  about  Gardening,  Address  , 
COLE  Si  BRO,,  Seedsmen,  Fella,  Iowa. 


SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  -now  ready  and 
mailed  i lee  to  all  applicants,  il  contains  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

Vegetable,  Field, 

AND 

Flower  Seeds. 

Besides  all  tile  desirable  novelties  of  last  season 
and  nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BBIDGEMAN, 

87C.  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Mill  Mail u factory. 

Established  1851. 
GHI8T  M1L1.S 
or  mKNt  u  mriin  stone. 
Portable  Mills  for  Farm 
•  rs,  Saw  Mills,  etc.;  16 
zes  over 3,1(111  III  use. 

Price  from  up.  Com¬ 
plete  Mill  and  She!ler,$95. 
A  boy  eun  grind  aud  keep 
hi  ordeJ\  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  su liable  power. 
Complete  Flouring  and 
Corn  Mills. 

NOKDYKE  &  MAUMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MMJND  CITY  FEED  MILL. 

Out  Latest  Invention, 

Hie  most  Rapid  Grinder  ever 
aiadc.  \s'c  make  the  only 
'  orn  aud  Cob  iMill  with  east 

,  .  h  rust  steel  Grinder *.  If  we 

.  -. ,  fall  to  furnish  proof,  will 
Jt-j  '.a  ive  you  a  Mill.  Ten  dllTer- 

L'-iJ/z ‘°  ut  styles  and  sizes.  The 

;  -.Yy.  ffCt,'  :  %  1  •  uly  mill  that  si/is  the  meal. 

-  -Ve  also  make  the  Celebrated 

if  |Ji^raaV  ''if  HKS  GIANT. 

-  iW~  Rend  for  circular  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  rO ,  St.  Tan  s,  Mo. 

Monarch  and  Young  America 

— .  CORN  AND  COB  MILLS 

Cfnly  mills  made  with 
-  _  Gut  Oait  Cteal  Orlndan 

Wurranted  superior  to 
any  hi  use, for  all  purposes. 
Will  grind  faster,  run 
3  easier  and  wear  longer. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Also,  Corn  SLellers,  Feed 
Cullers,  Cider  Mills,  &e. 
Send  for  circulars  and 

i  -  prices. 

Manufactured  by 

,  WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

St.  Louu,  Mo. 


DRAWS  LIGHTER  THAN 
THE  HAND-PLOW. 
OYER  10,000  MADE 
and  SOLD  ANNUALLY. 
ALL  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  UNRIVALLED 


GENERA  LNUR9 E  RV  STO C  K 

LAND  AN D  WAT  c «°FO  WLS 
-  catalogue:  s.readv  - — 


Geo  SJOSSEly.n-^^  ,  a  y 


Perfect  In  ever^  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly 

NEW  HOME  SEWINS  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Qa. 


Q 


♦ 


NEW  YORK,  FEB.  4,  1882. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2.00  PER  YEAR 


f  arm  &omcs. 


“BONANZA  SERIES”  No.  3. 

Backsetting-. 

To  any  i  me  unaccustomed  to  the  necessity 
and  process  of  “breaking,”  as  described  in 
our  last,  the  term  here  used  as  a  caption  would 
be  an  enigma  in  the  process  of  farming.  In 
Eastern  localities  it  is  often  the  case  that  from 
i he  first  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  simply 
‘  stirred,”  an  ordinary  stirring  plow  meeting 
every  necessity  ;  and  it  is  frequently  the  case 
that,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  or  has 


plowing  or  stirriug,  which  in  most  localities 
continues  for  many  years  before  sub- soiling 
becomes  a  necessity  Where  proper  judg¬ 
ment  is  exhibited  by  the  farmers,  and  their 
land  is  allowed  to  rest  a  portion  of  the  time  by 
seeding  it  down  to  tame  grasses,  clover,  etc., 
cutting  these  early  in  the  season  to  permit  a 
luxuriant  second  growth,  and  turning  that 
under  in  the  Fall,  the  fertilizing  derived  there¬ 
from  is  siifh‘eient,oa  most  of  the  Western  laud, 
to  defer  sub-soiling  indefinitely. 

As  breaking  commences  usually  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  ends  about  the  first  of 
July,  backsetting  commences  at  about  the 
latter  date,  or  immediately  after  the  grass  be¬ 
comes  too  high  or  the  sod  too  dry  to  continue 


lustrating  the  method  which  has  for  many 
years  been  here  practiced,  and  which  is  perhaps 
more  generally  in  vogue  now  than  any  other. 
Each  of  these  plows  will  backset  about  21^' 
acres  per  day,  turning  furrows  the  width  of 
the  sod.  A  decided  improvement  in  plowing 
has  been  introduced  by  the  manufacture  of 
riding  gang  plows,  by  Messrs.  Deere  and  Co., 
of  Moline.  Ills.,  whose  manufacture  Mr. 
Dalrymple  uses  exclusively  and  which  he  has 
adopted  upon  his  farms.  These  are  illustrated 
by  an  engraving — Fig  36 — and  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  either  breaking  or  backsetting 
plowrs  can  be  attached  and  used  at  pleasure. 
As  may  be  noticed,  they  have  also  a  rolling 
coulter,  that  the  furrows  may  be  uniform  and 


the  proprietors.  Each  team  is  expected  tc 
average  from  16  to  18  miles  of  travel  per  day 
with  the  gang  plows.  Each  gang  (two  plows] 
will  turn  over  five  acres  per  day,  or  in  the 
aggregate  the  137  gang  plows  will  turn  68f 
acres  per  day  of  backsetting.  The  wages  oi 
men  during  this  portion  of  the  season’s  work 
are  $20  per  month  “and found, ”i.e,  l>oard  and 
lodging.  The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  where  Mr.  Dalrymple’s 
farms  are  located,  is  a  dark,  rich,  alluvia] 
mold,  averaging  two  feet  in  depth,  with  a 
sub-soil  that  will  average  probably  forty  feet. 
Of  these  soils  Mr.  Dalrymple  said  :  “  We  seut 
top  and  sub-soil  to  the  best  chemist  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  had  them  analyzed  ;  he  found 


BONANZA  FARMING — PLOWING  STUBBLE.  (Drawn  from  a  Photograph.)  Fig.  36. 


become  in  a  degree  impoverished  from  suc¬ 
cessive  croppings,  the  laud  requires  it  year’s 
rest  with  summer  fallowing  to  convert  all  the 
spontaneous  growth  into  fertilizing  material. 
I  his  process  is  rarely  required  in  any  of  the 
Middle  States,  and  is  unknown  as  n  necessity 
in  the  entire  Northwest, 

On  the  prairie  farms  of  this  Western  coun¬ 
try,  the  first  process,  as  we  have  described, 
is  breaking  ;  the  second  is  backsetting,  the 
tlurd,  so  far  as  the  plowing  is  concerned,  is 
cross-plowing.  Alter  that,  comes  the  fall¬ 


breaking  profitably.  In  backsetting,  the 
course  usually  pursued  is  to  commence 
where  the  breaking  was  begun,  and  conse¬ 
quently  where  the  sod  has  become  in  a 
measure  disintegrated  and  the  vegetation  par¬ 
tially  decomposed,  following  the  furrows  of  the 
breaking,  and  turning  them  back— (hence 
“  backsetting”)  with  about  three  inches  of  the 
soil.  On  the  farms  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  he  aims  to 
have  each  successive  year’s  plowing  about  a 
half  inch  deeper  than  the  one  preceding. 

Fig.  36  shows  the  walking  plows  at  work,  il 


clean,  whether  the  sods  have  grown  together 
upon  their  edges  or  not.  Four  horses  are 
employed  and  a  gang  of  two  plows  is  run. 
On  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  farms  he  uses  137  gang 
plows,  or  one  to  each  200  acres  (he  raised  37,- 
400  acres  of  wheat  in  1881,)  working  in  crews 
of  about  25  teams,  each  In  charge  of  a  “  Gang 
Foreman.”  Ten  of  these  gangs,  or  250  teams 
and  plows,  constitute  the  charge  of  a  “  Divis¬ 
ion  Foreman,”  cultivating  or  plowing  2,000 
acres,  aud  each  division  has  its  boarding  and 
sleeping  houses  conducted  and  controlled  by 


them  to  be  rich  in  carbonate  and  lime,  equal 
to  the  best  wheat-growing  soil  in  Europe, 
which  is  said  to  be  in  Austria.  ” 

The  same  machinery,  outfits  and  organiza¬ 
tion  carry  on  the  cross-plowing,  (plowing 
cross- wise,  or  across  the  breaking  and  back¬ 
setting)  or  fall-plowing,  immediately  after 
thrashing  is  over,  or  on  damp  days  durirg  the 
thrashing  season,  covering  about  the  same 
area  or  acreage  as  before  stated  for  backset¬ 
ting.  This  prepares  the  ground  for  the  next 
year’s  crop.  The  wages  for  fall-plowing. 
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are  $30  per  month,  “and  found.”  Backsetting 
or  Fall  or  stubble  plowing,  costs  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  work  $1.50  per  acre,  to  hire  it  done  ; 
but  owning  the  teams  and  machinery,  and 
operating  as  extensively  as  Mr.  Dalrymple  is 
doing,  reduces  this  cost  from  20  per  cent  to 
25  par  ceur. 

Our  next;  sketch— number  four  of  the  series — 
will  treat  of  Seed  and  Seeding,  with  an  illus¬ 
tration.  Any  of  our  subscribers,  desiring  in¬ 
formation  ui  on  the  subject  of  any  article  in 
this  series,  not  herein  clearly  stated,  will 
receive  a  courteous  response  by  addressing 
questions,  tersely  stated,  to  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  ENSILAGE. 


GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 


Twenty-five  loads  of  clover  were  put  in 
one  of  my  silos,  which  was  20x1(1x10  feet  in 
size.  Most  of  it  was  quite  green — some  not 
wilted  at  alt.  The  last  four  loads  were  cured 
and  quite  dry.  No  plank  covering  was  put 
on.  Two  thousand  sheaves  of  rye  were  put 
on  for  weight — 1  should  judge  about  14  tons. 
The  silo  steamed  somewhat  for  a  week ;  the 
butts  of  the  rye  sheaves  were  blackened  a 
little  next  the  wails,  but  neither  straw  uor 
grain  was  injured  for  sale.  The  clover  comes 
out  very  nice;  brown  in  color,  but  sweet,  and 
stock  relish  it.  It  comes  out  drier  than  I 
expected.  A  very  little  mold  next  the  walls 
was  apparent,  but  stock  eat  all  of  it. 

The  corn  silo,  30  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and 
10  feet  high,  filled  with  Blount's  Prolific  and 
Chester  County  Mammoth,  was  opened  No¬ 
vember  22,  m  perfect  condition.  Screw' 
pressure  w  as  used  on  this.  A  (bin  layer  of 
ensilage  next  the  plank  and  a  few  inches 
down  at  the  ends  of  the  plank,  were  moldy ; 
beyond  that,  all  was  excellent.  Stock  all  ate 
it  readily  with  two  or  three  exceptions 
among  the  cattle  for  only  two  days,  aud  in 
their  first  feeds  there  was  more  or  less  of  the 
spoiled  ensilage  mixed  in.  I  think  that  the 
ouly  reason  why  stock  refuse  to  eat  it  at 
first  is  because  more  or  liss  of  the  b  id  ensil¬ 
age  is  offered  to  them  on  the  first  opening  of 
silos.  .Sheep  ate  it  greedily  from  the  first.  I 
am  feeding  335  sheep  and  30  cattle,  horses, 
and  hogs. 

Tne  millet  silo  opened  unexpectedly  well. 
The  millet  was  put  in  without  cutting,  and 
layers  of  coi’n  were  cut  and  thrown  upon  it 
thro;)  times  in  filling.  The  long  stalks  not 
compacting  so  closely  as  the  finely  cut  corn, 
there  was  more  mold  for  about  15  inches  under 
the  plank,  and  some  next  the  walls,  and  while 
a  little  was  thrown  into  the  yard  us  not  con¬ 
sidered  good  enough  to  feed,  the  cattle  when 
turned  out  would  eat  the  most  of  it.  The  rest 
was  very  good — leaves  and  stalks  juicy,  brown 
in  color  and  sweet,  no  acid  condition  about  the 
millet  and  very  little  in  the  corn.  I  feed  corn 
in  the  morning,  a  little  ciover  hay  at  noon, 
and  millet  at  night,  aud  for  all  fattening 
stock  nearly  the  same  grain  rations  as  when 
they  have  been  fed  upon  good  hay,  though 
I  am  satisfied  had  not  my  stock  come  up  in 
unusually  thin  coudition  I  could  have  fat¬ 
tened  them  with  less  grain  than  is  usually  fed 
with  hay.  "* 

The  pressure  needed  will  depend  upon  the 
construction  of  t  he  siio.  If  built  low,  heav¬ 
ier  pressure  is  needed;  if  built  high,  much 
less.  A  siio  23  or  25  feet  high  needs  but  little 
pressure  in  my  judgment,  as  the  mass  com¬ 
presses  itself  nearl  enough  for  good  preserva¬ 
tion.  At  10  feet  high  my  four  screws — 
inch— with  a  power  of  eight  tons  each,  I  find 
sufficient.  No  dampness  on  sides  or  bottom. 
If  ensilage  is  pressed  so  hard  as  to  have  liquid 
on  bottom,  1  think  more  harm  than  good  is 
done. 

When  the  materials  are  at  hand,  concrete  I 
think  the  cheapest  and  best  for  silos.  Silos 
made  of  it  are  durable,  needing  no  repair,  aud 
proof  against  air  and  water.  My  walls  are 
10  to  20  inches  in  thickness,  and  cost — when 
clear  cement  was  used — 10  cents  per  cubic 
foot,  aud  where  lime  and  cement  were  used, 
eight  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

•Proportions:  A  mortar  made  of  one  barrel 
of  quick  lime  aud  13  barrels  of  gravel.  When 
ready  for  use  add  oue  barrel  of  Rosendale 
Cement,  and  work  into  the  wall  all  kinds  of 
stone,  and  cover  them  well  with  the  mortar. 

My  stock  barn  (including  three  silos)  05  feet 
by  75  feet,  was  entirely  constructed  of  this 
material  aud  it  is  very  satisfactory. 

From  my  observation  thus  far  I  think 
silos  in  the  hands  of  intelligent,  pains-taking, 
and  careful  farmers  will  have  a  great  value 
jn  the  management  of  stock,  but  there  will  be 
many  failures  with  them. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  BARBED  WIRE  FENCING. 


Some  time  after  the  St.  Louis  Fair  in 
October  1331,  I  stated  in  the  Rural  that  I 
had  seen  there  a  cheap  barbed  wire  fence 
which  the  owners  informed  me  sold  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  at  50  cents  a  rod,  or  $160 


a  mile,  and  that  the  whole  being  of  iron,  had 
so  small  bulk  and  weighed  so  little,  a  mile 
could  be  carried  in  a  common  two-horse 
wagon.  My  recollection  of  the  fence  now  is, 
that  it  consisted  of  two  twisted  barbed  wires, 
painted  black,  but  not  galvanized,  an  inch 
gas  pipe  post  for  every'  lh)r.  feet,  and  a  three 
winged,  cast-iron  flange  to  slip  over  the  post 
and  enter  the  ground  to  keep  it  in  place. 

This  announcement  drew  out  a  great  many 
enquiries  from  subscribers  and  reader's  of  ilie 
Rural,  some  of  which  were  referred  to  me. 
But  unfortunately  I  had  lost  or  mislaid  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  inventors  and  could  give  no 
satisfactory  account  of  where  this  wonderfully 
cheap  fence  was  to  be  seen  or  had.  Besides,  on 
making  inquiry  of  the  cost  of  material,  I  was 
unable  to  see  how  the  fence  could  be  afforded 
for  the  small  sum  named;  since  the  posts,  if 
they  were  no  more  than  five  feet  long,  would 
cost,  according  to  market  quotations,  fully  50 
cents  each  and  the  two  barbed  wires  not  much 
less  than  20  cents  mure — to  say  nothing  of  the 
cast-iron  flange,  which  ought  to  weigh  fully 
three  pounds.  Possibly,  however,  my  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  distance  apart  of  the  post  was  wrong 
— it  might  huve  been  20  feet  instead  of  10)4 
— but  even  with  such  a  lessening  of  materials, 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  the  fence 
could  be  sold  nt  50  cents  a  rod. 

But  within  a  few  days  1  have  run  across  an 
advertisement  of  the  inventors  who  promise 
an  “ iron  fence,  bull-proof,  fur  5U  cents  a  rod 
and  $100  a  mile.”  Aud  now  suffer  me  to  ex¬ 
press  no  little  satisfaction  that  1  was  not  mis¬ 
taken  and  did  not  mislead  the  readers  of  the 
Rural.  B.  F.  Johnson. 

[Our  esteemed  contributor  sends  with  the 
above  explanation  an  advertisement  clipped 
from  an  agricultural  paper  published  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  From  this  it  seems  that  ilulbert 
&  Gould,  1201  to  1211  Cass  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  offer  the  above  fence  at  the  price 
stated.  Descriptive  catalogues  free.  Here 
is  the  information  sought  by  a  large  number 
of  subscribers  through  our  Querist  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  know  nothing  about  them.— Eds.] 


S.  RUFUS  MASON. 

In  these  days  of  a  scant  supply  of  labor 
aud  high  prices  for  it,  economy  w  Inch  does 
not  approach  meanness,  is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
For  instance,  it  is  economy  tu  hire  only  good, 
well  trained  farmhands,  but  it  is  not  economy 
to  set  them  down  to  a  meanly  furnished  table. 
It  is  economy  to  feed  your  people  well,  but 
it  is  far  from  economical  to  have  to  purchase 
all  they  eat.  A  farmer  is  expected  to  have 
something  besides  salt  pork  and  potatoes  on 
his  table,  aud  a  variety  is  more  economical 
than  mere  meat,  wheat  hour,  canned  goods 
and  store  truck  generally. 

Vegetables  ure  so  healthful,  so  economical 
and  so  indispensable  that  it  is  a  sign  of  a  poor 
farmer  if  his  table  lacks  them  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  There  is  no  land  on  the  most 
productive  farm  in  the  country  which  pays 
one-third  as  well  as  a  well  laid  out  vegetable 
garden,  properly  planted  and  cultivated. 
As  hand  labor  is  costly,  it  is  both  wise  and 
economical  to  dispense  with  it  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  My  experience  in  market  gardening 
has  proved,  that  all  kinds  of  garden  truck  can 
be  grownand  cultivated  by  amanor  boy,  with 
a  one-horse  single  shov«-l  cultivator  far  more 
successfully  aud  at  far  less  expense  of  time  and 
wages  than  by  the  employment  of  any  three 
good  men  with  hoes.  A  garden  for  vegetables 
should  have  no  bushes,  trees  or  perennial  plants 
in  it,  but  should  be  convenient  for  the  plow 
and  team  at  all  times.  It  should  be  long,  to 
save  time  in  turning,  and  wide  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  family  demand.  It  should  be  coven  d 
w  ith  good,  old  well  rotted  manure  six  inches 
deep  |  lowed  under  12  inches,  then  it  should 
be  covered  again  with  niuuiire  three  inches 
deep,  and  this  last  coat  should  be  just  buried 
out  of  sight.  The  ground  should  then  be  har¬ 
rowed  and  cross-narrowed  till  fine,  marked  in 
rows  28  inches  apart,  and  left  to  stand  three 
days  before  planting.  I  never  plant  for  a 
succession  ;  but  plant  early  sorts  for  early 
use,  medium  sorts  for  later  use,  and  late  sorts 
for  Fall  use  and  for  storing  away  for  Winter. 
This  gives  a  variety  for  use  through  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  we  do  not  have  the  monotony  of  the 
same  flavor  throughout  the  season.  1  plant 
as  early  as  the  soil  will  permit— hardy  sorts  in 
March  or  April  :  tender  ones  in  May  ;  but  I 
get  everything  as  early  as  possible.  I  am 
particular  in  having  pure,  true,  fresh  seeds  ; 
this  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  if  a  farmer 
is  not  a  judge,  he  must  avoid  “  box  seeds”  and 
buy  direct  from  some  house  of  established 
character,  if  it  costs  five  time  as  much.  Never 
let  a  poor  crop  be  laid  to  bad  seed,  because 
that  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  bad  gardener. 

The  time  to  plant  seeds  is,  as  a  rule,  when 
apple  tree  leaves  are  as  big  as  a  mouse’s  ear; 


The  depth  to  plant  is,  as  a  rule,  about  three 
times  as  deep  as  the  size  of  the  seed.  As  soon 
as  they  are  planted,  walk  along  the  rows  flat- 
footed,  treading  in  the  seed  quite  hard,  then 
draw  the  Takeover  the  row  to  break  up  what 
would  become  a  hard  crust  after  a  few  heavy 
dews  or  a  light  shower.  Cabbages  and  to¬ 
matoes  are,  in  the  hands  of  most  farmers,  best 
planted  at  once  in  the  ground  where  they  are 
to  grow,  as  house  grow u  plauts  are  usually 
so  badly  grown,  so  long-legged,  as  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  stand  the  change  to  hot  days  and 
cool  nights,  so  that  they  do  not  recover  till  the 
season  is  half  over,  and  never  are  so  fruitful. 

Having  got  thus  far,  and  the  plants  all  show¬ 
ing  above  ground,  pay  no  more  attention  to 
them  for  the  season,  but  attack  the  weeds 
with  all  possible  vigor;  don’t  allow  one  to 
grow  a  quarter  of  aniuclibigh,  aud  if  the  seed 
w  as  put  in  properly  the  crops  will  not  even 
need  thinning.  But  every  plant  must  have 
room  to  grow,  both  roots  and  tops.  One 
horse  to  a  cultivator  may  be  run  between  the 
rows  as  often  us  every  four  to  six  days  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  aud  in  gathering  the  vegetables  al¬ 
ways  pick  the  finest;  this  will  allow  the 
smallest  to  grow.  It  will  surprise  novices  to 
find  how  this  simple  mode  of  managing  a 
vegetable  garden  will  produce  the  finest, 
earliest  and  most  succulent  products.  The 
faster  the  growth  is  made,  the  better  they 
are.  Never  let  the  ground  bake,  and  if  heavy 
rains  beat  the  soil  down  hard,  run  the  culti¬ 
vator  through  as  soon  as  the  storm  is  over, 
to  let  the  roots  have  air,  or  the  plants  will 
stand  still  as  to  growth. 

Dodge  Co.,  Neb. 

- - 

Asparagus. 

G.  W.  Thompson  asks,  p.  860,  for  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  seed  liearing  of  asparagus. 
It  is  exhausting  to  the  plant  that  produces  the 
see i,  of  course;  but  that  does  not  matter  so 
much  because  almost  all  asparagus  beds  con¬ 
tain  too  many  plants.  The  worst,  objection  to 
the  seed  is  that  when  littered  over  the  ground 
it  conies  up  in  the  Spring  and  is  then  a  weed 
as  troublesome  to  get  rid  of  as  any  other  weed. 
A  very  good  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  pull  out 
all  the  female  plants  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
show  the  distinction  of  sex.  The  sprouts  on 
the  male  plants  left  will  be  all  the  stouter  and 
more  succulent,  and  the  small  merely  stami- 
nate  and  fruitless  blossoms  which  they  pro¬ 
duce  will  be  no  appreciable  drain  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  roots,  w. 

[We  beg  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
above,  as  a  result  of  careful  observation 
on  the  Rural’s  part,  that  there  is  a  distinct¬ 
ly  male  asparagus  plant;  but  no  distinctly  fe¬ 
male  plant.  If  all  the  males  were  dug  out  of 
an  asparagus  bed,  the  supposed  females  would 
fruit  all  the  same.  They  are  really  perfect 
flowers  and  the  pollenation  and  fertilization 
occur  before  the  little  flowers  open.  It  is  a 
small  thing  to  take  credit  for,  our  readers 
may  think,  but  we  do  credit  ourselves  with 
fir.-t  furnishing  this  bit  of  information  wh.cli 
was  obtained  at  a  considerable  cost  of  time 
aud  patience.  An  inference  from  the  above 
is  that  the  male  asparagus  plant  is  of  no  sex 
ual  service  whatever. — Eds.1 


Leon  alludes  to  the  retinospora  as  a  fine 
plant  for  a  dwarf  hedge,  and  I  agree  with 
him.  I  have  not  used  the  plain  form  in  this 
way,  but  I  have  the  golden  (aurea),  and  I  have 
never  seen  anything  more  beautiful  for  a 
dwarf  hedge.  The  plauts,  when  put  out, 
should  not  much  exceed  a  foot  in  hight,  if  you 
want  a  good  hedge  with  the  least  trouble  aud 
expense.  I  Lave  tried  plauts  three  feet  high, 
but  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so  again.  The  re¬ 
tinospora  is  used  as  a  hedge  plant  in  Japan, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  some  time  since  io_ 
formed  me  that  he  thought  it  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  hedge  he  had  seen  in  auy  part  of  the  world. 
The  peculiar  smell  of  box  is  very  offensive  to 
some  people,  who  will  not  tolerate  it  in  the 
garden.  To  such,  and  to  all  who  want  a 
dwarf  evergreen  hedge,  the  retinospora  will 
lie  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  box.  It  is 
much  less  trouble  to  take  care  of  and  keep  in 
form  if  properly  started. 

Among  the  more  recently  introduced  labor- 
saving  farm  implements,  the  manure  spreader 
desei  ves  to  be  noticed.  It  works  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  endless  chain.  The  manure  is 
passed  through  strong  teeth  set  spirally  in  a 
cylinder,  is  broken  up  fine,  aud  spread  as 
evenly  as  it  could  be  done  by  the  most  careful 
workman.  The  machine  will  cover  a  strip  six 
to  eight  feet  wide  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  be 
made  to  walk,  and  will  spread  artificial  fertil¬ 


izers,  lime,  etc.,  as  well  as  barnyard  manure, 
whether  long  or  short.  I  saw  Kemp’s  Spread¬ 
er  at  work  recently,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  its  performance;  but  I  think  it  might 
and  should  be  made  of  better  materials,  at 
least  tbe  wooden  parts.  It  undoubtedly  saves 
much  labor,  and  does  its  work  well.  On  large 
farms  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  using  such  labor-saving  implements, 
but  in  the  interest  of  small  farmers,  fruit 
growers,  and,  iu  fact,  of  all  who  use  manures, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know'  at  what  di¬ 
minishing  point  a  manure  spreader  would 
cease  to  be  economical;  and  so  of  other  la¬ 
bor-saving  machines.  Who  will  furnish  the 
figures  ? 

Mr.  Brown,  page  881,  alluding  to  the  Far¬ 
mers’  Colleges,  says  Dr.  Nichols’s  “head  is 
level.”  I  think  the  Doctor,  with  a  strict  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proprieties,  can  return  the  com¬ 
pliment.  Mr.  Brown’s  views  arc  eminently 
practical  and  to  tbe  purpose.  There  is  much 
that  young  men  might  learn  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  about  tbe  principles  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  vegetable  physiology,  chemistry, 
botany,  etc.,  besides  acquiring  the  habit  of 
study,  investigation  and  reading,  the  latter  of 
itself  being  an  unspeakable  blessing.  As  Mr. 
Browm  says,  let  us  hear  more  on  the  subject. 


The  sycamores  (Plane  Tree,  Buttonwood, 
Platanus  occidentalis)  are  singularly  pictur¬ 
esque  and  beautiful  this  Winter.  Ido  not  re¬ 
member  ever  to  have  seen  them  so  much  so 
before.  This  I  attribute  to  last  Bummer’s 
severe  drought,  causing  the  old  bark  to  be 
shed  early  and  abundantly,  leaving  almost 
the  entire  trunk  and  principal  branches  as 
smooth  and  white  as  polished  marble.  A 
large  tree  standing  out  alone  is  now  a.  very 
striking  and  beautiful  object  in  the  landscape. 

There  is  not  a  little  controversy  just  now 
about  the  value  of  muck  as  manure.  Is  muck 
a  manure,  or  is  it  not?  Has  muck  any' value 
at  all  to  tho  farmer  or  the  gardener  ?  If 
those  engaged  in  this  controversy,  especially 
scientific  men,  would  simply'  define  the  words 
“muck”  and  “manure”  as  they  understand 
them,  many  words  would  be  saved  aud  much 
valuable  information  conveyed  to  the  reader. 
I  know' that  these  words  do  not  have  the  same 
meaning  to  all  men  alike.  1  have  evidence  of 
this  almost  every  day  of  my  life.  It  is  quite 
possible,  I  think,  to  given  comprehensive  yet 
simple  definition  of  the  word  manure,  that  shall 
be  acceptable  alike  to  men  of  science  and  till¬ 
ers  of  the  soil.  Bo  in  regard  to  muck.  Many 
make  no  distinction  betw'een  leaf  mold  and 
muck,  while  many  more  do.  Yet  there  is  a 
difference  between  them,  as  there  is  also  a 
difference  in  different  kinds  of  muck;  and 
he  who  attempts  to  define  them  will  often 
find  himself  puzzled  to  determine  where  leaf 
mold  ends  and  muck  begins.  As  for  myself, 
I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  value  of  both 
leaf  mold  and  muck,  especially  the  former. 


From  tho  manner  in  which  “polled”  or 
hornless  cattle  are  now'  spoken  of,  an  im¬ 
pression  is  pioducod  on  some  minds  that  they 
ai’e  a  new  breed  here.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago,  however,  their  points  and  value  were 
discus-od  very  much  as  they  are  now,  and 
everything  was  done  tlmt  could  lie  done  at 
that  time  to  make  them  popular;  but  the 
Durham  “boom”  was  too  much  for  them. 
Some  of  the  descendants  of  those  introduced 
at  that  time  (and  before)  may  still  be  occa¬ 
sionally'  seen  about  the  country.  When  the 
Farmers’  Club  used  to  meet  in  tbe  old 
Museum  building  in  the  Purk,  regularly  once 
a  week  Lawyer  Nash  might  be  seen  going 
across  the  Park,  with  his  head  aud  his  pockets 
full  of  “  polled  ”  cattle.  He  was  their  cham¬ 
pion,  but  Lewis  G.  Morris  and  other  Durham 
men  were  too  much  for  him,  though  he  was 
always  sure  to  have  the  last  wan'd.  The  Al¬ 
derney  boom  followed  (it  seems  to  be  still 
rolling  on),  and  all  seemed  to  forget  the  “  pol- 
lies”  and  united  in  praising  these  beautiful 
little  milking  “  deers  ”  (or  dears,  as  some  may 
think  who  pay'  the  prices.)  The  “pollies” 
w'ould  now  seem  to  have  an  open  field  and  a 
chance  to  show'  what  they  are  w'orth,  and  I 
think  that  will  be  in  the  direction  of  beef. 


There  is  no  more  beautiful  berry  plant  for 
the  sitting-room  in  Winter  than  Ardisia 
erenulata.  Its  dark,  glossy,  evergreen  leaves 
make  a  brilliant  contrast  with  its  bright-red 
berries,  which  are  borne  profusely  all  over 
and  through  the  plant.  They  are  very  per¬ 
sistent,  too,  remaining  on  the  plant  a  long 
time,  it  being  no  uncommon  sight,  in  well- 
grown  plants,  to  see  «t  the  same  time  flowers 
and  also  berries  in  dift'erentst  ges  of  ripeness. 
There  is  a  variety  occasionally  seen  that 
bears  white  berries.  It  makes  a  pretty  con¬ 
trast  with  the  red,  but  is  kiss  showy.  The 
Ardisia  may  begrow'n  from  cuttings  or  seed, 
the  latter  being  tue  better  way,  but  requires 
patience,  as  the  seeds  are  a  long  time  in  start¬ 
ing.  The  plant  itself,  iti  fact,  is  a  slow 
grower.  The  while  kind  is  propagated  by 
grafting  on  tho  red.  The  plant  thrives  well 
in  sandy  loam.  It  is  subject  to  scale,  which, 
however,  are  easily  removed.  Horticola. 
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TREE  PLANTING.— No.  3. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

What  are  Forest-Trees?  Rulings  of  the 
General  Land  Office.  Why  are  Ca- 
talpa  speclosa;  Maclura  au- 
rantiacaand  Ailanthus 
glandulosaall  re¬ 
pudiated  ? 

What  are  forest  trees  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Congress  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Timber  Planting — passed 
June  14,  1878  i 

This  matter  has  just  been  so  forciby  brought 
to  the  front  by  rulings  of  the  Land  Depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  one  of  such  great  importance  as  a 
question  in  forestry,  aud,  withal,  it  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  poor  settlers  who 
have  been  struggling  on  the  treeless  plains  to 
secure  homes  on  the  public  domain  bj  plant¬ 
ing  trees,  that  it  is  now  asking  a  place  in  your 
columns  appropriated  to  forestry,  1  hough  not 
in  the  order  proposed  in  the  programme  sent 
with  this  series. 

The  following  extracts  will  sufficiently  ex 
plain  the  situation  in  which  tho  tree- planters 
find  themselves  placed— they  must  lose  their 
timber  claims  and  tlx  hr  labor  uuder  this  un¬ 
fortunate  ruling  of  tho  General  Land  Office. 

Reply  to  the  appeal  of  CL  G.  Brackett,  Sec¬ 
retory  of  the  Kansas  S,;ate  Horticultural 
Society  on  behalf  of  settlers  under  the  Timber 
Act,  whose  plantations  of  certain  kinds  of 
trees  had  been  ruled  out. 

Reply: — “  The  Honorable  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  has  decided  that 
Osage  Orange,  Cutalpa  and  Ailanthus,  are  not 
“  timber  trees”  within  ttie  meaning  of  the  Act 
of  J uuo  12.  1878,  consequ  mtly  the  planting  of 
either  of  those  is  not — under  present  ruling — 
deemed  a  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  said  act.”  *  *  *  Signed  by 

Sept.  13,  1881,  B.  F.  Hanna,  Register. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Hon.  N.  C. 
McFarland,  Commissioner  General  Land 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Hon.  D.  C. 
Haskell,  M.  C.,  from  Kansas,  who  had  pre¬ 
sented  the  alignments  of  G.  C.  Brackett  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  settlers  under  the  Timber  Act. 

“  It  is  only  to  the  varieties  which  from 
their  superior  size  or  other  qualities  are  com¬ 
monly  used  for  building  and  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  that  the  term  timber  is  applied. 

“So  far  ns  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  varieties  of  trees 


enough  for  economic  uses,  and  possessing 
pi-operties  that  will  adapt  them  to  the  various 
needs  of  the  arts  of  civilization ;  such  as  are 
good  for  fuel,  for  construction,  for  railways, 
bridges  and  for  various  arts  and  economies. 

Of  the  several  numerous  species  that  may 
be  selected,  some  are  larger,  some  smaller, 
some  are  more,  some  less,  valuable,  some  fur¬ 
nish  soft  woods,  some  hard  woods,  some  ai'e 
very  durable,  some  are  perishable;  so  also 
some  are  adapted  to  oue  soil,  some  to  another, 
and  this  is  of  great  importance  to  the  prairie 
planter. 

As  to  the  higlxt  required  to  make  them  rank 
as  ti'ees,  an  arbitrary  standard  of  30  feet  has 
been  proposed,  but  many  plants  of  less  size 
have  been  found  valuable  accessories  of  the 
forest  and  are  used  as  nurses  to  occupy  tem- 
porarily  the  interspaces  between  the  more 
valuable  permanent  trees. 

By  the  decisions  above  quoted,  it  would 
seem  that  the  authorities  have  ruled  out  some 
of  our  most  valuable  aud  promising  forest 
ti'ees,  important  factors  of  the  groves  and 
plantations  of  those  who  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  so-called  Timber  Acts  of  Congress; 
meanwhile  many  trees  of  far  inferior  charac¬ 
ters  have  never  been  questioned.  Surely, 
while  they  accept  the  Cotton-woods,  the  Box 
Elders,  the  White  Maples,  with  the  foreign 
Lombai'dy  Poplars  and  White  Willows,  which 
very  properly  constitute  the  vast  majority  of 
trees  planted  on  these  timber  claims  (and 
most  worthy  they  are  as  pioneers),  it  does 
seem  passing  sti  ange  to  intelligent  planters  to 
hear  that  such  trees  as  tho  Western  Catal- 
pa,  the  Osage-Orange  and  the  Ailanthus 
should  have  been  tabooed.  Surely  the  Land 
Office  cannot  have  been  in  consultation  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its 
Commissioner  of  Forestry,  much  less  with  its 
distinguished  botanist,  or  such  a  decision 
would  never  have  been  reached. 

These  three  species,  with  the  elms,  the  oaks, 
tho  walnuts,  the  maples,  the  wild  cherry  and 
white-ash  will,  as  they  deservedly  should,  oc¬ 
cupy  prominent  places  among  the  deciduous 
ti'ees  of  our  Western  wood-lands,  so  soon  as 
the  “  cheap  trees,”  the  pioneers  above  named, 
shall  have  erected  wind-barriers  for  their 
protection.  After  these  we  may  hope  success¬ 
fully  to  plant  many  other  species,  among 
them  the  most  valuable  conifers,  pines, 
spruces,  larches,  etc.,  that  cannot  exist  on  the 
open  and  wind-swept  pi’airies  without  such 
protection. 


valuable  properties.  Both  of  them  have  been 
largely  propagated  and  planted  in  regions  far 
beyond  their  natural  habitats,  and  they  have 
been  tested  from  Massachusetts  to  Nebraska. 
Millions  of  them  are  annually  produced  from 
seeds,  and  the  young  ti'ees  are  planted  to  pro¬ 
duce  future  economic  forests  over  a  broad 
area  where  they  ax-e  much  needed.  Would 
this  be  done  were  they  not  known  to  be  For¬ 
est  Trees  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  ? 

The  recognized  importance  of  the  Catalpa 
speciosa  has  induced  a  pi'ivate  citizen  to 
travel  several  thousand  miles  for  the  sake  of 
studying  its  capabilities  and  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  this  Western  form  to  the 
kind  heretofoi'e  cultivated,  chiefly  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  shade  tree. 

The  Osage  Orange  has  long  been  grown  iu 
immense  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  hedging, 
but  it  has  also  been  introduced  into  timber 
plantations,  and  it  will  be  still  more  largely 
used  in  that  way  than  for  agricultural  use  as 
a  fencing  material.  The  tx-ee  attains  a  good 
size,  and  the  wood  is  very  valuable,  hard  and 
durable — applicable  to  many  purposes  in  tho 
arts.  It  was  famous  among  the  aborigines, 
and  called  by  the  French  settlers  the  Bois 
d’  arc,  or  Bow-wood,  hence  our  familiar  mime 
Bodark. 

The  ailanthus  is  an  Asiatic  plant  brought 
from  Northern  China  in  the  last  century ;  it 
has  been  lai’gely  planted  in  the  reforesting  of 
waste  lands  iu  Europe,  and  has  been  long 
enough  in  this  country  for  us  to  have  made 
its  acquaintance.  Despite  the  outcry  raised 
against  its  odor,  when  the  male  plants  were 
ixijudiciously  used  in  ornamental  planting 
near  our  dwellings,  the  tree  has  grown  into 
favor  in  consequence  of  its  great  value  as 
fuel  and  as  wood  for  cabinet-making  and 
other  purposes.  It  is  so  especially  adapted  to  | 
sterile  soils  and  arid  climates  that  it  was  rec-  | 
ommended  30  years  ago  for  extensive  plant¬ 
ing  on  these  very  Western  plains  where  it  is 
now  vexy  highly  appreciated,  and  still  moi'e  i 
recently  its  planting  has  been  urged  by  the  j 
high  authority  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  of  the 
forestry  branch  of  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
on  his  recommendation  plantations  have  been 
made  on  the  thin,  sandy  plains  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast.  A  single  firm  now  have  many  bush¬ 
els  of  the  seed  ready  for  their  own  use  in  the 
propagation  of  plants  the  coining  season, 
which  they  have  contracted  to  set  out  ou 
some  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  in  Kansas, 
where  they  have  been  extensively  engaged  in 


as  of  other  native  and  foreign  forest  trees. 
Success  to  their  efforts ! 

As  evidence  of  the  high  estimate  of  these 
forest  trees  among  those  who  are  planting  in 
l  Kansas  auil  chiefly  iu  tho  open  prairies  of  the 
wesfceru  part  of  that  State,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  in¬ 
formed  me  that  85  counties  report  success 
with  the  Catalpa,  and  30  counties  succeed 
with  the  Maclura,  says  he  in  this  connection : 

“More  would  be  planted  on  claims  under 
the  Timber  Act,  if  the  restriction  against 
these,  which  the  settlers  call  “  their  trees  ” 
wei'e  l'emoved.” 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


There  is  a  lai'ge  demand  at  the  present 
time  for  horses  for  export,  but  the  kinds 
wanted  are  not  to  be  procured.  Fashion  and 
popular  tastes  greatly  affect  trade.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  want  work  hoi's es,  principally  for  the  use 
of  street  raili'oads — “tramroads”  as  they  call 
them — larger  than  our  common  horses,  but 
not  so  large  and  stylish  as  those  required  for 
carriages,  and  hardy  and  tough.  Such  horses 
come  from  Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana  chiefly.  The  companies  have  learned 
that  a  good  horse  is  cheaper  than  a  poor  one. 
Some  of  the  teams  at  work  on  our  car  routes 
have  cost  §350,  and  at  §125  to  §175  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  them. 

I  submit  very  willingly  to  the  correction  of 
your  esteemed  correspondent  “A”, whom  Ire- 
cognize  as  mi  undoubted  authority  iu  respectof 
what  he  writes  in  regard  to  the  relative  im¬ 
pel  tanee  of  wool  and  mutton  in  England.  And 
I  admit  that  he  is  right  as  regai'ds  the  South 
Down,  which  is  the  first  mutton  sheep  in  that 
country  aud  perhaps  the  lightest  wool  bearer. 
This  recalls  to  my  mind  the  great  variety  of 
mutton  sheep  raised  in  England,  some,  if  not 
all,  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention 
here.  The  exquisite  Welsh  mutton  raised  in 
the  high  mountains  of  Wales,  where  the  sheep 
pasture  on  the  sweet  but  short  herbage  of  the 
storm-swept  slopes  and  the  precipitous  rocks 
and  crags  of  that  rough  country,  is  in  such 
high  estimation  that  it  is  kept  for  sale  even  by 
the  confectioners  and  the  fancy  grocerymen. 
The  Scotch  black-faced  sheep  and  the  Cheviot 
are  also  pre-eminently 
mutton  sheep,  while 
the  Dorset  is  unex- 


named  are  of  Southern 


origin.  They  some¬ 
times  grow  to  a  consid 
erablo  size,  aud  may  be 
profitably  cultivated 
for  their  wood,  but  this 
is  only  in  favorable 
localities.  In  other 
localities  where  public 
lands  exist,  they  ai-e 
injux'ed  by  frosts  and 
cannot  be  udvautage- 
ously  grown  for  tim¬ 
ber. 

“  Although  frequent¬ 
ly  cultivated  *  *  * 

it  is  believed  that  they 
(Catalpa,  Usage  Orange 
and  Ailanthus)  are  not 
ordinarily  used  for 
building  or  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lumber;  for 
these  reasons  it  has 
heretofore  been  held  by 
this  office  that  they  ai-e 
not  timber  trees  within 
the  meaning  of  the 
Timber-Culture  Laws, 
and  I  see  no  good-  rea¬ 
son  to  change  the  rul¬ 
ing.  *  *  * 

“This ruling  includes 
the  ailanthus  with  the 
other  varieties  men¬ 
tioned,  and  such  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  decision 
of  my  predecessors,  1 
do  not  think  that  I 
would  be  warranted  in 
revei'sing  it  at  this 
time.  *  *  * 


N.  C.  MuFarx^and, 
Ooin’r.” 


Backsetting  with  Gang-plow— Fig.  37. 


celled  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  market  iambs, 
having  a  habit  of 
breeding  twice  in  the 
year,  and  generally 
having  twins.  Then 
there  is  the  Romney 
Marsh  sheep,  a  sort 
which  naturally  takes 
to  low  la  mis  and  marsh¬ 
es  and  which  seems  to 
be  proof  against  the 
fluke,  which  destroys 
i^py  other  kinds  of 
sheep  that  may  pasture 
on  such  lands, 

All  of  these  could  be 
profitably  kept  in  this 
country  in  localities 
which  ai'e  nowtui’nid 
to  very  poor  uses.  Our 
mountain  slopes  and 
the  drained  seacoast 
lands  which  are  now 
unproductive  could  be 
made  to  yield  a  prof¬ 
itable  income  to  many 
thousands  of  farmers, 
who,  with  a  very  small 
capital,  could  purchase 
and  improve  such 
tracts. 

And  yet  there  is  not 
one  of  these  varieties 
of  sheep  whose  wool  is 
not  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  their  own¬ 
ers.  The  little  Shetland 
sheep,  even,  which  in¬ 
habits  the  almost  bare 
islands  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  produces 


The  answer  to  the  question  at  the  head  of 
this  article  seems  simple  enough  to  the  pi'ac- 
tical  common  sense  of  those  who  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  clothe  portions  of  our  vast  Western 
plains  with  trees,  to  modify  und  ameliorate 
the  climate,  to  check  the  force  of  the  winds, 
to  make  those  bi’oad  expanses  habitable,  and 
to  furnish  useful  material  for  the  civilized 
human  beings  who  are  to  occupy  them. 

To  these  people  “  foi  est  ti'ees”  ai-e  such  as 
may  be  planted  in  masses  or  groups  with  a 
l'easouabie  prospect  of  their  becoming  lai'ge 


But  why  and  how  could  such  a  decision  have 
been  reached  f  Why  should  the  Catalpa,  the 
Maclura  aud  the  Ailanthus  be  ostracized 
from  the  society  of  reputable  trees  •  Why  are 
they  not  acceptable  Forest  Trees  ?  The 
reasons  given  in  the  above  extract  evidence  a 
lack  of  information  such  as  is  too  px-evaleut, 
also,  outside  of  the  Department,  but  not  in¬ 
curable,  let  us  trust. 

The  two  species  first  named  ai'e  natives  of 
our  own  wood -lands;  they  become  majestic 
trees,  and  they  are  pos  essed  of  some  most 


such  operations  in  past  years.  The  same  en¬ 
terprising  nurserymen  have  grown  and  plant¬ 
ed  out  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  Catalpa  spe¬ 
ciosa  in  similar  contracts  with  Western  rail 
ways,  and  now  have  on  hand  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  the  seed  of  this  valuable  tree 
ready  for  the  next  year’s  sowing. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  decision  of 
the  Land  Office,  the  people  who  plant  on  their 
own  land  will  coutinue  to  set  out  bi'oad 
areas  aud  numerous  groves  of  the  Catalpa 
speciosa,  of  Maclura,  and  of  ailanthus  as  wel; 


wool  which  is  almost  in  as  much  demand  as 
silk  for  the  peculiar  manufactures  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  for  a  supply,  such  as  the  costly 
and  delicate  Shetland  shawls  and  tiie  fiuest 
and  softest  underwear  and  hose.  Aud  these 
productions  give  the  whole  reputation  to  this 
sheep,  which  would  not  be  heard  of  were  it  not 
for  its  wooL 

When  the  first  ancestoi's  of  the  Cotswold 
sheep  were  brought  fi-om  Spain  into  England 
it  was  for  their  fleeces,  and  ever  since  these 


and  the  other  long- wool  sheep  have  been  the 
support  of  the  English  worsted  manufacture 
and  have  been  cultivated  more  for  their 
fleeces  than  for  their  mutton.  The  woolen 
manufacture  of  England  is  one  of  its  special 
industries,  and  some  branches  of  it  depend 
wholly  upon  the  home  production  for  their 
raw  material.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  since 
sheets  and  even  shrouds  for  funeral  purposes 
were  made  of  wool,  and  even  now  one  Eng¬ 
lishman  will  use  more  wool  in  his  clothing 
than  three  Americans.  There  are  some  shoddy 
and  some  cotton  mixed  with  wool  in  England, 
but  not  so  much  as  there  is  here,  where  an 
undergarment  of  pure  wool  is  not  to  be  seen, 
and  where  one- half  or  more  of  our  “  woolen  ” 
clothing  is  not  wool. 


another  as  1,224  days  old.  This  is  such  a  con¬ 
spicuous  fraud,  if  the  facts  are  true,  that  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  person  who  is  not 
an  imbecile  or  an  idiot  practising  it,  because 
of  the  certainty  of  discovery.  If,  however, 
the  facts  are  as  alleged,  the  party  referred  to 
has  simply  obtained  money  by  false  pretenses 
and  is  amenable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  for 
the  offense.  It  is  easy  to  make  charges,  but 
when  such  a  charge  as  this  is  made  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  made  in  a  court,  and  the  per¬ 
son  at  fault  be  punished  as  he  deserves,  or  the 
charge  shown  to  be  a  false  one. 


£i)  t  Suntit'-ijeri). 


These  matters  are  not  of  great  practical 
interest  any  way,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  value  of  wool  here,  nor  to  forget  that 
for  one  carcass  of  mutton  there  are  several 
crops  of  wool,  and  that  some  sheep  will  yield 
a  greater  weight,  and  most  of  them  a  greater 
value,  of  wool  during  their  life  than  of  mut¬ 
ton  at  their  death. 


Now,  if  we  take  a  broad  view  of  the  case 
and  not  a  single  one,  as  suggested  by  A,  I 
think  still  we  must  claim  the  preference  for 
wool  in  England,  as  we  certainly  must  here. 
And  again,  A  mentions  only  the  South- 
Down,  the  mutton  sheep  par  excellence,  in 
support  of  his  view's.  Certainly  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  our  farmers  if  they 
could  produce  such  mutton  as  would  tempt 
Americaus  to  become  mutton  eaters.  But  I 
must  confess  they  have  as  yet  little  encour¬ 
agement  for  it,  and  must  continue  to  think  of 
wool  first  and  mutton  last,  and  I  could  not 
conscientiously  try  to  lead  them  to  think 
otherwise. 


A  great  amount  of  cruelty  is  inflicted  upon 
our  animals  through  mere  thoughtlessness.  A 
farmer  leaves  his  horses  for  the  night  in  a 
stable  the  wralls  of  which  are  plentifully  pro¬ 
vided  with  wide  cracks,  through  which  the 
wind  is  forced  by  a  strong  breeze,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  zero  perhaps.  He  shakes  up  the 
litter  under  them,  closes  the  door,  and  goes  to 
rest,  covering  himself  with  extra  blankets 
because  the  night  is  extra  cold.  And  the 
good  but  thoughtless  mau  actually  believes 
that  he  would  be  injuring  his  horses  if  he 
strapp’d  a  blanket  around  their  shivering 
bodies  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  the 
severity  of  the 
weather.  It  is  no 
just  recompense 
for  this  that  the 
a  u  i  m  a  1  s  thus 
treated  may  suf¬ 
fer  and  the  own¬ 
er  lose  money  by 
their  sufferings, 
because  henever 
recognizes  the 
loss  or  the  causes 
of  it.  “What  the 
eye  never  Eees 
the  heart  never 
grieves”  is  an  old 
and  trite  adage. 

But  if  oue  could 
only  keep  his 
eyesopen  always 
what  griefs 
w  o  u  1  d  fill  his . 
soul  1 


PIG  NOTES  FROM  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


Breeding,  Care-Taking  and  Feeding. 

The  cross-bred  pigs  are  the  best  for  fatten¬ 
ing.  This  assertion  may  seem  a  little  bold,  if 
not  preposterous,  when  we  have  heard  so 
much  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  different 
breeds  of  thoroughbred  swine.  As  I  have 
three  varieties  of  pure  bred  swine,  the  state¬ 
ment  cannot  be  considered  selfish.  The  cross¬ 
breeding,  however,  should  be  properly  done; 
that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  a  combination 
of  blood  or  breeds  to  produce  the  desired  re¬ 
sults.  This  may  be  brought  about  by  crossing 
the  finer  with  the  coarser  breeds.  This  combi¬ 
nation  of  blood  will  impart  to  the  offspring 
the  virtue  of  taking  on  flesh  readily,  together 
with  the  easy- keeping  characteristics  of  the 
finer  breeds,  and  the  strong  appetites  and  vig¬ 
orous  constitutions  of  the  larger  breeds,  which 
is  an  important  consideration  and  one  of  the 
distinguishing  qualities  of  the  large  breeds. 
An  objection  to  the  smaller  and  finer  breeds 
of  pigs  is  the  inclination  to  lay  on  flesh,  w  hen 
liberally  fed,  faster  than  their  bones  will  carry 
it ;  in  other  words,  they  get  so  very  fat  that 
there  is  not  a  corresponding  growth  of  bone 
and  muscle  to  support  it,  and  they  become 
helpless  specimens  of  obesity.  Unite  this  pro¬ 
pensity  for  fattening  with  an  inclination  to 
grow  large — with  pleuty  of  bone  and  muscle— 
aud  the  breeder  has  a  profitable  combination 
— pigs  the  best  adapted  to  his  use  for  fatten¬ 
ing.  No  single  breed  of  thoroughbred  hogs 
possesses  all  of  these  desirable  qualities  to  the 
extent  of  the  cross-bred ;  but  they  are  neces- 


Fig.  88. 


sary  to  produce  these  results.  And  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  thoroughbred  are  they 
more  valuable.  The  more  pure  blood  we  have, 
the  better.  To  obtain  the  greatest  benefits  the 
sire  should  be  of  the  smaller  and  finer  breeds 
and  the  dam  of  the  coarser.  A  cross  of  this 
kind  upon  grade  or  common  hogs  will  always 
be  beneficial ;  for  the  refining  effect  of  the 
sire’s  blood  will  be  transmitted  to  the  off¬ 
spring,  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  fatten 
easily  and  on  less  food.  For  this  reason  it 


tious,  and  the  hulls  furnish  material  for  the 
distention  of  the  bowels.  There  is  no  single 
kind  of  grain  better  adapted  for  them,  as 
there  is  in  it  a  proper  combination  of  both  nu¬ 
tritive  aud  waste  material. 

A  grist  mill  near  by  separates  the  cobs  from 
the  corn,  and,  in  the  piocess  of  shelling  the 
corn,  cracks  the  cobs  into  fine  bits.  These 
cobs,  considered  as  refuse,  have  been  thrown 
into  the  stream  or  used  to  fill  mud-holes.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  they  would  make  good 


How  to  Break  a  Horse  of  Pulling  at 

the  Halter,  was  asked  by  an  inquirer  in  a 


A  desire  for 
change  is  1  he 
bane  of  our  agri¬ 
culture,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  that 
branch  of  it 
which  includes 
the  keeping  of 
live  stock.  No 
man  makes  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  keeping 
any  kinds  of  live 
stock  who  has 
not  made  it  the 
business  of  his 
life.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  breeders 
who  have  kept 
Short-horns  for 
a  generation 
have  the  whole 
country  at  their 
feet,  aud  some¬ 
times  the  English 
breeders  come  down  to  them.  The  Vermont 
sheep  breeders  likewise  have  the  practical 
monopoly  of  the  market  for  their  stock,  and 
so  it  is  with  every  kind. 


An  ugly  charge  is  made  against  a  promi¬ 
nent  exhibitor  of  Hereford  cattle  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Live  Stock  Show.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
his  prize  steers  shown  as  500  days  old  in  the 
class  of  two  years  and  under,  was  showm  in 
another  ^class  as  1,080  days  old,  and  again  in 


will  always  pay  to  patronize  thoroughbred 
sires. 

There  is  much  waste  in  feeding  pigs,  espe¬ 
cially  when  fattening  time  comes.  If  the 
pigs  only  eat  all  that  is  given  to  them,  the 
owner  imagines  they  are  thriving  wonderful¬ 
ly.  Very  often  they  would  thrive  faster  on 
half  of  the  feed.  If  the  owner  would  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  excrement  he  would 
find  undigested  food  mixed  all  through  it;  and 
then  he  would  learn  that  eating  and  digesting 
are  two  different  functions.  The  excrement 
is  not  only  an  index  of  the  work  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  but  of  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 
When  the  faeces  are  dry  and  hard  they  denote 
a  feverish  condition,  and  when  they  are 
watery  and  emit  a  rank  smell  they  indicate 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  In  neither  of 
these  conditions  will  a  pig,  or  any  other  ani¬ 
mal,  thrive;  and  they  are  sure  to  follow  when 
animals  are  over-fed  or  fei  continuously  on 
too  heating  food.  It  is  real!}'  an  art  to  feed 
pigs  to  the  best  advantage  aud  make  the  feed 
go  as  far  as  possible  towards  forming  flesh. 
It  requires  close  observation  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances.  Not  one  man  in  20  is  an  expert  in 
feeding  pigs.  I  write  more  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  failure  than  success,  ami  so  w’ould 
most  farmers  if  they  were  caretul  to  notice 
and  acknowledge  the  truth. 

Lice  will  make  a  pig  poor.  Two  good  wash¬ 
ings  with  kerosene  oil  will  kill  the  vermin. 
The  second  washing  is  necessary  to  destroy 
nits  (eggs),  which  may  hatch  out.  Every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  the  bod}'  must  besmear¬ 
ed  with  the  oil  to  make  clean  work.  Hogs 
should  be  examined  frequently  to  see  if  they 
are  lousy.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  get  vermin 
when  the  skin  is  kept  clean  and  free  from 
scurf.  The  scurf  seems  to  invite  the  vermin, 
as  it  affords  hiding  places  for  them.  Wash¬ 
ing  with  soap-suds,  followed  by  smearing  with 
kerosene  oil  and  lard,  will  not  only  make  the 
skin  clean,  but  soften  and  heal  it. 

A  wet  bed  is  very  liable  to  bring  on  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
pigs  are  stiff  and  lame.  Sleeping  in  a  cold 
draft  will  also  cause  rheumatism  in  pigs.  Pigs 
resemble  human  beings  more  closely  than  any 
other  animal,  8nd  wLen  this  fact  is  fully  rec¬ 
ognized  by  their  owners  the  better  it  will  be 
for  both. 

Buckwheat  bran  is  a  cheap  aud  healthful 
food  for  pigs,  young  or  old.  The  coarse  flour 
in  the  brau  is  excellent  for  them,  being  nutri¬ 


badding  for  the  pigs,  and  also  add  to  the 
value  of  the  manure  pile.  The  trial  has  been 
very  satisfactory,  as  they  make  a  dry  and 
clean  bed  for  n  number  of  days,  lasting  longer 
than  straw  and  worth  more  for  manure,  as 
they  contain  more  potash.  They  will  also 
absorb  more  of  the  wet  in  the  pen.  It  doesn’t 
pay  to  throw  anything  down  stream  which 
will  rot,  absorb,  or  can  be  burned.  The  land 
is  too  hungry. 


&\)t  ijorseman. 


CLYDESDALE  STALLION-PRINCE  OF 
MACHARS. 


In  the  picture,  Fig.  38,  we  present  to  our 
readers  a  likeness  of  the  Clydesdale  stallion, 
Prince  of  Maehars,  owned  by  Messrs.  Powell 
Bros,,  Springl'oro,  Pa.  These  gentlemen  take 
great  care  in  selecting  superior  animals  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  Atlantic,  and  during  the 
year  1881  they  made  nineteen  importations, 
numbering  122  head.  The  Clydesdales  are 
gaining  rapidly  in  public  favor  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  a  fact  demonstrated  by  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  imported.  A  cable¬ 
gram  from  Glasgow  on  January  25,  1882,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Allan  steamer  Manitoban 
had  just  left  that  port  for  Boston,  Mass.,  with 
83  Clydesdale  stallions — tho  largest  shipment 
that  ever  left  the  Clyde;  and  scarcely  a  week 
passes  that  does  not  bring  to  this  country 
smaller  importations  of  this  fine  breed. 

♦  •  » - 

HORSE  BREEDING  ON  THE  GREAT 
WESTERN  PLAINS. 


This  is  destined  to  be  not  only  one  of  the 
largest  but  also  one  of  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  business  farmers  ou  the  vast 
plains  bordering  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  can 
engage  in.  The  Indian  ponies  and  mustangs 
found  there  are  exceedingly  hardy,  enduring 
animals,  but  entirely  too  small  for  the  gener¬ 
al  purposes  of  civilization.  lu  order  to  breed 
properl}'  for  this  purpose,  our  most  improved 
stallions  of  various  sorts  must  be  taken  there 
to  cross  on  the  native  mares  ;  and  when  this 
is  done,  they  must  be  selected  with  judgment, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  make  too  violent  u 
cross,  otherwise  the  purpose  will  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  instead  of  obtaming  an  improved 
foal  over  the  mare,  she  will  give  birth  to 

a  m  ere  abor¬ 
tion. 

The  proper  and 
most  successful 
method  of  breed¬ 
ing  will  be  to 
put  mures  only 

14  hands  high  to 
strong,  compact 
t  h  o  r  o  u  g  hbred 
stallions  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  15  hands. 
The  produce  of 
such  would  make 
elegant,  high- 
spirited,  hand¬ 
somely  stepping 
saddle  horses  and 
roadsters  for 
light  vehicles- 
Mares  1 1  }  j  up  to 

15  hands  should 
be  crossed  w  itli 
pony-built  trot¬ 
ters,  about  one 
hand  I  uger  than 
themselves.  The 
produce  of  su<4i 
a  cross  would 
prove  excellent 
for  lii  nu  work 
on  the  lighter 
soils,  as  wed  as 
be  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful 
and  stylish  for 
the  gentleman's 
family  carriage 
in  the  city.  Mares 
lohands  and  over 
could  be  safely 
bred  to  the  IVr- 
cheron  and  oth¬ 
er  large  c  lasses  of 
stallions  not 
weighing  over 
1,500  to  1,000 
pounds,  compact 
in  shup  *,  aud  fine 
in  all  points 

for  their  size,  and  especially  well  set  up  in 
their  heels,  with  tough,  open  hoofs  aud  strong 
limbs.  The  produce  of  these  would  prove  ad¬ 
mirable  for  express  horses,  and  the  finest  of 
them  would  be  suitable  for  the  gentleman’s 
country  carriage,  for  more  powerful  horses 
are  wanted  on  the  heavy  roads  there  than  in 
the  city. 

- - ♦  ♦  ♦ - 
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late  Rural.  In  addition  to  the  remedy  then 
mentioned,  H.  N.  D.,  Uvalde,  Texas,  says  he 
has  broken  the  worst  cases  of  pulling  at  the 
halter,  in  this  way :  If  the  horse  is  tied  to  a 
manger,  pass  the  end  of  the  halter  through 
the  hole  from  the  inside,  and  wind  it  once 
around  the  horse’s  fore-leg  just  above  the 
knee  and  tie  it  there.  The  hole  in  the  manger 
should  be  high  enough  to  allow  the  rope  to 
lift  th«  fore  leg  from  the  floor  when  the  horse 
pulls  at  the  halter.  [We  should  think  that 
such  tying  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  a 
horse’s  lying  down,  as  he  is  liable  to  do  any 
time  when  in  the  stall. — Eds.] 


f  lonailiiiral. 


WILD  FLOWERS  IN  SPRING. 


How  delightful  it  is  to  ramble  through  the 
woods  and  meadows  in  early  Spring,  before 
the  trees  assume  their  leaves,  or  rank -growing 
w  eeds  bare  risen  from  their  beds,  upon  a  sod 
all  speckled  over  with  little  flowers  of  many 
hues  and  forms.  The  dandelion  blooms  upon 
the  bank,  the  meadows  are  sheet?  of  Little  In¬ 
nocents  in  flower;  violets,  blue  and  white,  are 
everywhere:  Skunk  Cabbages  prevail  in  cold, 
w  et  meadows,  and  Marsh  Marigolds,  or  “Cow¬ 
slips,”  glitter  in  the  streamlets.  We  find 
Spring  Beauty  blooming  by  the  margin  of  the 
Wood  and  underneath  the  trees,  the  Adder’s 
Tongue  or  Dog’s-tooth  Violet  in  densely  mat¬ 
ted  sward  in  some  rich  hollow,  wide  spread 
colonies  of  Wind-flowers,  or  Wood  Anemones, 
among  and  underneath  the  bushes,  the  gay 
white  Blood-root  in  a  sunny  opening  or  under¬ 
neath  a  shady  bush,  it  seems  to  matter  little 
which,  and  scattered  all  around  upon  the 
slope  the  Hepaticas,  or  Liver-leafs,  from  little 
tufts  send  up  their  cheerful  blooms.  Behold 
the  group  of  the  large- flowered  white  triilium, 
represented  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  39;  what 
&  handsome,  showy  flower  it  is,  and  how 
pretty  it  appears  as  seen  there  by  the  wood- 
side  in  the  grass!  It  loves  to  grow  in  just 
such  a  place,  where  the  tree  leaves  fall  in 
quantity  and  lie  upon  the  ground  and  rot  and 
form  a  bed  of  open  vegetable  mold.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  people  call  it  the  American  White  Wood 
Lily— a  happy  name  enough,  for,  although  not 
a  true  lily,  it  does  belong  to  the  great  lily 
family.  And  there  are  other  species  of  tril- 
lituns,  large  and  small,  white,  purple  and 
painted,  and  which  enjoy  equal  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  except,  perhaps,  the  Nodding  Tril¬ 
lium,  which  likes  a  wetter  place.  And  along 
with  trilliums,  in  rich  woods  we  find  beil- 
worts  in  scattered  tufts  or  mats,  clumps  of 
Twin  leaf  and  Mandrake,  Solomon’s  Seal  and 
spreading  Star  Flowers,  and 
many  others.  Aud  in  the  open 
or  rocky  places  are  little  Sax¬ 
ifrages,  Canada  Columbine^, 

Glaucous  Coi'ydales  or  Pale 
Fumitory,  Pennsylvania  Pinks, 
and  yellow  Krigias.  Aud  still 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  pretty  wild  flowers  thut 
adorn  our  land  in  Spring. 

Now  many  of  the  above 
plants,  although  wild  in  our 
woods,  are  well  dseivitig  of  a 
place  within  our  gardens — the 
trilliums,  for  instance.  They 
grow  and  bloom  well  in  cul¬ 
tivation  and  spread  consider¬ 
ably.  They  love  some  cool  and 
eosy  nook,  among  the  bushes  or 
elsewhere,  that  is  somewhat 
moist  ami  not  too  much  exposed 
to  scorching  Summer  sunshine. 

The  great  point  to  be  observed 
in  the  cultivation  of  our  wood 
plants,  and  indeed  in  the  case 
of  many  others,  is,  when  once 
planted,  leave  them  undisturbed 
for  years  to  come;  never  dig  the 
earth  about  their  roots,  but  keep 
it  free  from  rough  weeds,  and  annually  add  a 
top-dressing  of  half-rotted  tree  leaves. 


Cbcnjuiljcre. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arkansas. 

Altus,  Franklin  Co.,  Jan.  15.— The  weather 
is  balmy  and  the  farmers  are  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  this  splendid  opportunity  to  plow. 
Already  much  of  the  soil  is  plowed  both  for 
corn  and  cotton.  In  this  climate  no  time 
has  been  lost  for  out-door  work  on  account 
of  bad  weather,  and  everything  is  advanced 
beyond  any  precedent,  in  the  way  of  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  plant  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Two  weeks  more  aud  the  seed  for  the 
oat  crop  will  be  cast  into  the  earth.  What 
a  delightful  climate,  and  how  fortunate  the 
man  who  has  been  born  here  or  who  has  im¬ 


migrated  to  this  land  of  mountains,  hills, 
valleys  and  streams,  where  delightful  Sum¬ 
mers  are  only  interrupted  by  short  intervals 
of  cool,  bracing  breezes  1  Our  young  apple 
and  peach  trees  still  show  on  their  tips 
bunches  of  green  leaves  as  relics  of  recent 
Autumn.  These  linger  as  if  loath  to  drop 
their  beanty  in  honor  of  Winter’s  winds. 
Our  fruit  men  are  fearfully  apprehensive 
that  the  mouth  of  February  may  develop 
the  enormous  crop  of  buds  now  dormant,  to 
be  bitten  by  the  frosts  of  the  Equinox.  I 
see  in  the  Rural  inquiry  and  discussion  about 
Bermuda  Grass.  Here  it  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  grasses,  although  not 
extensively  grown  for  the  reasons,  first,  that 
this  is  comparatively  a  new'  country,  and, 
second,  its  great  tenacity  and  its  tendency 
to  spread  rapidly.  For  grazing  or  hay  it  is 
unexcelled.  Cotton  is  king  here,  and  is  likely 
to  hold  dominion  until  the  soil  becomes  to¬ 
tally  exhausted,  when  other  generations  will 
necessarily  resort  to  stock  and  grasses.  Then 
Bermuda  will  wield  the  scepter.  Gregory. 

I n  (liana. 

Forney,  White  Co.,  Jan.  20. — We  are  now 
having  our  fir-t  Winter  weather.  There  is  a 
prospect  this  morning,  however,  of  a  “break 
up.”  Corn,  50  to  00  cents;  oats,  40@45;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1.50;  apples,  $1  @2;  and  no  potatoes  or 
apples  in  the  country.  k.  c. 

(own. 

Cherokee,  Cherokee  Co.,  Jan.  21. — We  are 
having  a  delightful  Winter.  Roads  unsur¬ 
passed.  Plenty  of  land  unoccupied  yet,  al¬ 
though  it  is  settling  tip  fast.  Plenty  of  good 
schools  and  churches;  the  latest  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  United  Presbyterian.  Hogs,  5j^c. ; 
cattle,  4c.;  corn,  41c.;  wheat,  $1;  flax,  $1; 

oats,  38c.  K.  e.  w. 

Kansas. 

Wichita,  Sedgwick  Co.,  Jan.  20. — The  corn 
crop  In  four  counties  or  more  in  this  Arkan¬ 
sas  Valley  is  making  more  money  this  Winter 
for  the  farmers  than  they  ever  had  before. 
Trade  is  lively  and  many  mortgages  are  being 
paid  off.  Corn  is  worth  50  cents  a  bushel  or 
more.  No  snow  or  ice  to  skate  on  yet.  Nice 
weather  to  husk  corn,  plow  and  do 
other  farm  work.  It  is  claimed  that  100,000 
sheep  are  now  in  this  county  and  more  com¬ 
ing.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  doing  well,  except 
that  occasionally  herds  of  cattle  are  attacked 
by  some  unknown  disease,  which  has  so  far 
affected  only  those  ranging  corn  fields.  c. 

Missouri. 

Pleasant  Mount,  Miller  Co.,  Jan.  20.— If 
we  are  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past  so  far, 
we  shall  have  an  exceptionally  mild  W inter. 
So  far  we  have  had  no  cold  to  speak  of.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  good,  considering  the  time  of  year, 
and  everything  is  doing  reasonably*  well. 
Stock,  if  w’e  except  hogs,  are  doing  well,  not¬ 


withstanding  the  short  supply  of  feed.  Had 
we  had  a  severe  Winter  like  last,  considerable 
stock  must  have  perished  from  starvation. 
The  open  W inter  has  proved  a  blessing  to  far¬ 
mers  so  fur.  Wheat  is  looking  llrst-rute,  but 
everything  in  the  shape  of  feed  is  high  and 
scarce.  Those  who  have  sufficient  to  carry 
their  stock  over  are  feeding  very  carefully  for 
fear  of  what  the  future  may  be.  All  surplus 
stock  was  sold  as  short,  as  possible  in  order  to 
be  able  to  winter  the  remainder.  n.  j.  s. 

Ohio. 

Grenford,  Highland  Co.,rJan.  19. — Winter 
very  open  and.  mild;  very  good  for  out-door 
work,  though  there  is  plenty  of  mud.  Wheat 
fields  look  remarkably  green  and  promising 
considering  the  alternate  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing.  Last  Fall  was  a  splendid  one  for  sowing. 
The  drought  ended  about  Sept.  15,  affording 
farmers  a  fine  chance  to  put  out  their  wheat 
crops  in  good  season.  Acreage  above  the  av¬ 
erage.  Clover  took  well  and  yet  retains  its 


hold,  so  far  giving  good  promise  of  a  good 
crop.  Corn  scarce  and  high,  bringing  as  much 
as  80c.  per  bushel.  Very  few  farmers  got 
more  than  half  a  crop  last  season.  Very 
few  are  graining  sheep  heavily,  or  cattle 

either.  D-  c, 

Tennessee. 

Knoxville,  Knox  Co.,  Jan.  15. — Market 
prices  here  are  very  good:  Wheat,  $1.40;  oats, 
50c.  per  bushel;  hay,  $20  per  ton;  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes,  k0c.(?$l  per  bush. ; butter,  25c. 
per  lb. ;  egg,  20@30e.  per  doz. ;  hogs,  gross  6@ 
6JtjC.  per  lb.  Winter  warm  and  rainy  so  far. 
Wheat  looks  very  well.  J.  L.  A.s. 

Vermont. 

Brandon,  Rutland  Co.,  Jari.  21.— Some  en¬ 
terprising  farmers  in  an  adjoining  town  have 
experimented  with  sorghum  for  sirup-mak¬ 
ing,  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  an  arti¬ 
cle  much  cheaper  and  better  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses  than  maple  sugar.  Of  course,  it  can 
never  rival  the  delicious  flavor  of  properly- 
made  maple  sirup,  but  if  it  can  be  grown  and 
prepared  as  easily  aud  cheaply  as  they  repre¬ 
sent,  it  will  be  a  decided  acquisition.  The 
season  has  been  fairly  prosperous.  Small 
fruits  were  very  abundant.  The  hay  ere  p, 
although  damaged  by  worms,  was  better 
than  we  expected.  These  worms  or  grnbs 
promise  to  become  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 
Not  content  with  cutting  the  roots  of  whole 
acres  of  grass,  they  attack  the  oat  roots,  and 
destroy  both  straw  and  grain.  A  part  of  my 
meadows,  which  are  infested  with  the  “  var- 
n.ints,”  I  have  plowed  and  shall  re  seed.  A 
part  I  heavily  top  dressed,  and  am  awaiting 
the  result.  Late  potatoes  were  abundant  and 
brought  exceptionally  high  prices.  The  large 
crop  of  apples  found  ready  sale  at  good  fig¬ 
ures.  Two  silos  have  been  built  and  filled 
the  past  season,  and  their  owners  report  fav¬ 
orably,  but  our  farmers  generally,  although 
acknowledging  that  the  system  of  ensilage 
may  possess  some  merit,  accept  it  with  great 
caution.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  wise  for 
those  having  homes  to  establish,  children  to 
educate,  and  the  thousand  and  one  require¬ 
ments  of  our  advanced  civilization  to  meet — 
ami  only  the  farm.  An  experiment  may  be 
grandly  successful  and  terribly  expensive. 
’Tis  well  to  dilute  one’s  enthusiasm  largely 
with  common  sense,  and  leave  all  such  experi¬ 
ments  to  those  having  either  a  bank  or  a  large 
deposit  as  a  base  of  supplies.  n.  b. 

- - 

RURAL  SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS, 


Canada. 

Mount  Erwin,  Peterborough  Co.,  Jan.  21. 
— All  my  seeds  did  well  except  the  White 
Elephant  which  failed  owing  to  the  drought;  I 
have  confidence  in  it  for  another  year,  as  I 
have  quite  a  number  of  little  elephants.  The 
pinks  and  picotees  were  beautiful.  We  had 


such  a  nice  lot  of  beautiful  double  flowers  of 
all  colors.  1  have  also  a  large  number  of  fine 
asparagus  plants;  I  had  only  very  few  plants 
of  Rural  Branching  Sorghum,  all  the  seed  did 
not  germinate,  but  what  there  was  shows  that 
it  is  a  splendid  fodder  plant,  as  it  was  green 
when  corn  and  everything  else  was  dried  up. 
Washington  Oats  were  very  smutty.  We  all 
like  the  Rural.  It  is  a  paper  every  one 
ought  to  get.  I  would  not  like  to  be  with¬ 
out  it.  J.  B. 

Colorado. 

Golden,  Jefferson  Co.,  Jan.  16. — The  Wash¬ 
ington  Oats  grew  well,  but  smutted  badly; 
yield,  10  pounds  of  clean  oats.  The  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  was  a  failure.  The  as¬ 
paragus  enme  up  scattering;  1  have  2o  plants 
that  look  well.  The  White  Elephant  Potato 
weighed  two  ounces,  and  wai  cut  into  16 
pieces,  which  were  planted  two  feet  each  way, 
one  eye  to  the  hill.  On  October  20  I  dug  31 
pounds  of  nice  tubers;  but  instead  of  being 


white,  mine  are  all  red,  nearly  the  color  of 
Clark’s  No.  1  Seedling.  s.  B. 

Villa  Grove,  Saguache  Co.,  Jan.  20. — I 
think  the  White  Elephant  Potato  will  prove  a 
good  one  for  this  climate.  The  Washington 
Oats  turned  out  half  smut.  Our  elevation  is 
about  7,800  feet.*  r.  b. 

La  Porte, Lorimer  Co., Jan.  17. — The  White 
Elephant  Potato  was  frozen  when  received; 
the  oats  never  came  up,  but  the  asparagus  did 
well.  E.  E.  w. 

Illinois. 

Peoria,  Peoria  Co.,  Jan.  20. — Notwith¬ 
standing  the  drought  and  bugs,  I  dug  14 
pounds  of  good  tubers  from  my  White  Ele¬ 
phant  Potato.  The  Washington  Oats  rusted, 
smutted  and  fell  down,  and  the  chickens  fin¬ 
ished  them.  The  Rural  Branching  Sorghum 
grew  very  welL  The  asparagus  failed  to  come 
up  because  the  weather  was  so  dry.  I  have 
taken  the  Rural  for  over  30  years,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  with  it,  and  wish  it  great  suc¬ 
cess.  G.  M.gj 

Iowa. 

Burlington,  Des  Moines  Co..  Jan  13.— My 
two  small  White  Elephant  Potatoes  I  cut  into 
eighte  *n  pieces  and  planted  in  as  many  hills. 
Sixteen  hills  grew,  from  which  I  dug  about 
a  peck  of  medium  to  small-sized  tubers, 
which  was  a  very  good  yield,  considering 
that  the  potato  crop  was  almost  an  entire  fail¬ 
ure  in  this  section  owing  to  dry  weather  and 
to  the  innumerable  hosts  of  potato  bugs  with 
which  the  vines  were  infested.  The  pests 
were  so  numerous  that  they  came  into  the 
houses  in  many  places,  but  I  noticed  that 
they  did  not  trouble  the  White  Elephant  as 
much  as  the  Roses  which  were  planted  along¬ 
side.  The  Washington  Oats  grew  very  rankly 
and  rnsted  badly,  but  I  did  not  see  any  smut. 

I  think  I  had  them  sown  on  too  rich  ground. 

I  measured  several  heads  that  were  over  a 
foot  long.  The  asparagus  seed  grew  finely 
and  l  have  a  nice  bed  of  plants.  The  flower 
seeds  were  an  entire  failure,  as  I  did  not  get 
a  plant.  w.  p.  p. 

Kansas. 

West  Asher,  Mitchell  Co.,  Jan.  19. — I  cut 
my  White  Elephant  Potato  into  16  pieces  and 
planted  one  piece  in  a  place.  They  all  came 
up  except  one,  and  grew  very  nicely,  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  very  severe  drought,  I  only  har¬ 
vested  four  small  tubers.  The  Washington 
Oats  grew  very  rank  until  they  began  to  head 
out,  when  the  chinch  bugs  attacked  them  in 
great  numbers  and  killed  them  in  about  a 
week.  The  asparagus  came  up  finely,  but 
owing  to  the  drought,  made  very  little  growth. 
The  Branching  Sorghum  came  up  poorly  and 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  oats.  i.  n,  h. 

Michigan. 

Montgomery,  Hillsdale  Co.,  Jan.  20.— My 
White  Elephant  Potato  was  small,  but  I  gave 
each  of  the  11  eyes  a  small  piece  to  live  upon. 
The  results  was,  every  piece  grew,  and  in  spite 
of  the  most  severe  drought  for  many  years, 

I  have  100  tubers,  any  one  of  which  is  as  big 
as  the  one  I  planted,  while  60  of  them  are  of 
good  size  for  cooking.  As  to  the  quality,  I 
am  disposed  to  take  what  others  say  and 
keep  all  of  mine  to  plant  next  year.  The  Ru¬ 
ral  Branching  Sorghum  was  a  grand  success. 

A  few  hills  were  allowed  to  grow  for  seed, 
which  ripened  well.  Between  the  smut  and 
the  hens  the  oats  were  a  total  failure,  c.  H.  E. 

Union  City,  Branch  Co.,  Jan.  19. — The 
White  Elephant  Potato  I  cut  into  16  pieces 
with  an  eye  in  each,  and  planted  one  in  a  hill, 
and  dug  40  pounds  of  very  nice  tubers.  The 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum  I  cut  back  in  July 
when  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  second 
crop  was  about  the  same;  it  makes  very  good 
feed  for  cows.  The  other  seeds  did  very 
nicely.  e.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

Deckkrtown,  Sussex  Co.,  Jan.  20. — My 
White  Elephant  Potato  had  13  eyes.  I  planted 
them  in  a  row  about  five  inches  apart.  I  dug 
74  tubers  that  weighed  22  pounds  :  one  weighed 
1}4  pound,  one,  one  pound,  and  21,  12  pounds. 
The  oats  grew  well,  but  I  could  hardly  thrash 
them  on  account  of  the  straw.  j.  y.  l. 

Harbortown,  Mercer  Co.,  Jan.  20, — We 
had  a  very  severe  drought  the  past  season — 
122  days  without  rain  enough  to  wet  the  top 
of  the  dust.  It  cut  all  our  middle  and  late 
crops  very  short.  The  Washington  Oats  I 
planted  in  drills;  it  grew  four  feet,  with  a 
strong  straw,  and  long,  big  heads  well  filled — 
very  few  smut  heads.  The  White  Elephant 
Potato  I  cut  into  10  pieces;  yield  as  good  as  I 
could  expect  owing  to  the  drought.  The 
asparagus  came  up  well,  but  the  dry  weather 
destroyed  some  of  it.  The  pinks  grew  nicely, 
but  did  not  bloom.  e.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

Attica,  Wyoming  Co.,  Jan.  22. — I  cut  the 
White  Elephant  Potato  into  11  pieces  and 
planted  one  piece  in  a  hill  in  good  soil;  the 
tops  grew  stout,  and  gave  promise  of  good 
yield,  but  1  only  got  about  half  a  peck — 
quality  excellent.  The  Washington  Oats  did 
very  well ;  some  smut;  have  a  kind  I  like  better. 
The  flower  seeds  gave  us  flowers  of  all  shades 


Large-flowered  White  Trilliums. — Fig.  39. 
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and  combinations  of  color  from  white  to  very 
dark  red.  1  think  they  were  all  diantlius — no 
carnations.  E.  S.  B. 

Lawton,  Orange  Co.,  Jan.  17.— My  White 

Elephant  Potato  weighed  two  ounces  and 
made  211  hills.  Moles  undermined  all.  1  lost 
three,  and  after  that  worms  destroyed  one. 
Yield  from  remainder,  21%  pounds;  beat  bill, 
three  pounds;  best  four,  ten  pounds.  Oats 
fair;  asparagus  a  fuilure;  pinks  a  great  vari¬ 
ety;  sorghum  a  success  for  fodder,  but  no 

seed.  l>.  u.  N. 

Murk  ay,  Orleans  Co.,  Jbii.  20. — I  planted 
the  Washington  Oats  in  common  garden  soil 
where  we  had  had  onions  in  1880,  They  made 
a  fine  growth;  ou ly  two  heads  smutted,  and 
they  were  out  out  as  soon  as  discovered.  The 
mice  destroyed  probably  one  fourth,  but  I 
have  six  quarts  left  and  shall  give  it  a  field 
trial  this  year.  1  have  over  a  peck  of  nice- 
looking  White  Elephant  Potatoes.  Shall  plant 
them  all.  The  Rural  Branching  Sorghum 
was  crowded  out  last  year,  but  1  intend  (o 
give  it  a  trial  this  year.  None  of  the  aspar¬ 
agus  seed  planted  grew.  I  have  about  half  of 
each  kind  left  for  another  trial.  The  flower 
seeds  did  well.  The  Beauty  of  Hebron  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  satisfaction.  J.  B.  P. 

Ohio. 

Posters  Crossing,  Warren  Co.,  Jan.  18.— 
The  White  Elephant  had  11  eyes,  nine  of 
which  grew.  They  were  planted  about  the 
middle  of  May — too  late  for  the  early  rains, 
and  too  early  for  the  late  rains.  The  vines 
died  prematurely;  yield  two  pounds.  The  outs 
grew  spendidly  and  made  a  fine  yield.  Only 
a  few  heads  of  smut— less  iri  proportion  than  in 
many  fields  of  our  ordinary  kinds.  The  sor¬ 
ghum  grew  regardless  of  dry  weather  and  was 
eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  even  hogs.  I  saved 
two  heads  of  seed,  which  i  think  will  grow. 
Of  the  Dutch  Asparagus  only  a  few  seeds 
grew,  while  of  the  Argeuteuil  neatly  all  grew 
finely.  1  intend  filling  the  excavation  of  an 
old  hot-bed  with  stones  or  rotten  wood  and 
planting  on  it  in  the  Spring.  The  flower 
seeds  hail  the  greatest  care,  but  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather  they  wore  the  least  success¬ 
ful.  The  top  soil,  consistiug  of  rotten  wood 
and  leaf  mold,  was  thrown  out  of  an  old  hot¬ 
bed;  then  boards  were  laid  on  the  bottom,  to 
prevent  the  moles  from  disturbing  the  plants; 
then  the  top  soil  was  thrown  back  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  on  which  the 
seeds  were  planted  and  pressed  down.  Several 
plants  came  up,  but  in  spite  of  all  our  water¬ 
ing  and  attention,  the  excessively  hot,  dry 
weather  dried  and  withered  them  away;  not 
a  single  plant  remains.  Of  former  distribu¬ 
tions  we  have  three  flybisous  Syriaous  plants, 
quite  a  number  of  pentstomons,  which  re¬ 
mained  out  last  Winter  and  bloomed  this 
Summer;  Columbines,  etc.  The  Cuthbert 
Raspberries  are  doing  finely.  T  have  more 
than  a  bushel  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes, 
which  I  hope  to  tost  the  coming  year.  ,t.  i>. 

Gustavuh,  Trumbull  Co.  Jan.  21. — My 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum  came  up  nicely 
and  branched  from  10  to  30  stalks  to  the  hill. 
The  White  Elephant  Potato  had  1 1  eyes,  seven 
of  which  grew.  I  dug  17  pounds;  the  moleR 
ate  up  most  of  the  two  largest.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  came  up  very  well.  I  have  a.  line  bed  of 
it.  My  Washington  OatR  rusted  badly.  1 
have  a  better  kind— the  White  Russian.  I 
think  the  Run  at.  is  the  best  paper  T  ever  read. 
Could  not  do  without  it.  n.  q.  r. 

Pennsylvania 

New  Geneva,  Fayette  Co. — My  small 
White  Elephant  Potato  I  cut  into  13  slips  and 
planted  one  slip  in  a  hill,  on  April  23,  in  a  row 
in  the  lot  with  my  other  potatoes.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  2  I  dug  3.*%  pounds  of  nice  White  Flo 
ph  nts,  n  much  hotter  yield  than  that  of  the 
Snowflake  in  the  adjoining  row.  The  Flow 
ers  gave  good  satisfaction.  The  asparagus 
seed  did  not  come  up  well,  but  I  ha  ve  a  few 
nice  plants.  The  Branching  Sorghum  and  the 
oats  did  not  come  to  anything.  I  had  a  few 
stalks  of  sorghum,  but  only  one  stalk  formed 
a  head,  and  it  did  not  get  ripe.  R.  h.  r. 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Jan.  23,— The 
Washington  Oats  did  not  do  as  well  ns  our 
common  kinds.  The  White  Elephant  Potato 
I  cut  into  20  pieces,  having  one  eye  in  each 
piece,  and  planted  them  in  the  garden  along 
the  edge  of  a  bed,  with  a  little  sprinkling  of 
hen  manure,  the  pieces  10  inches  apart.  One 
set  was  destroyed.  The  season  was  extremely 
dry,  and  about  the  last  of  August  I  dug  18 
pounds  of  nice  tubers.  This  potato  was  sent 
early.  Later  T  wrote  that  T  had  received  no 
seeds.  Then  the  Rim  at,  sent  the  Washington 
Oats,  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  and  flower 
seeds,  with  another  potato.  This  made  21 
sets,  which  were  planted  in  the  field  alongside 
of  other  potatoes,  on  May  20  without  ma¬ 
nure;  yield,  23  pounds.  Season  too  dry  to  at¬ 
tain  their  full  size.  Have  not  cooked  any;  am 
keeping  all  for  seed.  Of  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum  I  planted  bub  a  part  of  the  seed.  It 
did  not  come  up  well;  neither  did  it  grow 
tall.  In  our  section  wo  are  nob  accustomed  to 
feed  green  fodder,  so  we  have  nothing  in  the 
sorghum.  I  would  not  like  to  do  without  the 


Rural  New-Yorker.  I  like  it  better  tha 
any  agricultural  paper  I  have  ever  taken.  8.0. 

Tennessee. 

Goodlkttsvillk,  Davidson  Co.,  Jan.  19. — 
White  Elephant  Potato  was  cut  into  14  pieces, 
an  eye  to  each;  they  were  planted  15  inches 
apart,  in  good  soil,  and  cultivated  with  u  hoe 
three  times,  and  after  a  severe  drought  1  har¬ 
vested  10  pounds  of  wilted  tubers.  1  planted 
them  for  second  crop  about  the  middle  of  July , 
and  owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather  only 
.  seven  came  up  at  tho  proper  time,  though  a 
few  others  cumo  up  too  late  to  produce.  1 
gathered  from  second  crop  fifteen  pounds, 
the  largest  weighing  pound.  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  the  White  Elephant  is  u  late  potato,  but 
if  we  can  raise  two  crops  a  year  as  wo  do 
from  the  Early  Rose,  it  will  lie  quite  an  ac¬ 
quisition  to  potato  culture  in  Teunosseo.  The 
other  seeds  did  well,  considering  the  drought. 
The  Rural  is  a  w  elcome  visitor,  as  1  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  agricultural  paper  pub¬ 
lished.  J.  B.  O, 

Knoxville,  Knox  Co.,  Jan.  25. — I  made 
throe  peeks  of  White  Elephants.  The  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  did  very  well;  I  cut  part 
of  it  twice;  milch  cows  ate  it  veiy  well;  have 
got  seed  enough  to  plant  a  good  patch  this 
year.  The  Washington  Outs  did  very  well; so 
did  the  asparagus;  but  the  flower  seeds  did  not 
come  up  on  account  of  drought,  no  doubt.  All 
would  have  done  much  better  if  we  had  not 
had  such  dry  weather,  but  I  am  very  well  sat¬ 
isfied  as  it  is.  J.  L.  a.  s. 

Roberson  Fork,  Marshall  Co. — I  cut  my 
White  Elephant  Potato  into  ten  pieces  and 
planted  them  on  April  5— six  weeks  too  late 
for  this  climate.  All  the  ten  eyes  came  up 
and  grew  rankly.  All  bloomed  and  1  dug  20 
pounds  of  tubers.  The  Rutal  Branching 
Sorghum  grew'  vigorously  and  made  a  heavy 
crop.  There  were  from  ten  to  tw  enty  stalks 
to  the  seed.  It  w  ill  make  a  splendid  fodder 
plant  for  this  climate.  1  planted  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Oats  ou  April  5— six  weeks  too  late 
for  this  climate.  I  made  six  large  "  binds” — the 
largest  straw  and  heads  I  ever  saw  on  oats, 
1  have  one  of  the  finest  asparagus  beds  1  ever 
beheld.  The  plants  grew  from  two  to  fivo 
feet.  I  prepared  a  bed  18  feet  long  by  three 
feet  wide  ;  sow'ed  the  seed  one  foot  apart 
across  the  bed  to  save  the  necessity  of  trans¬ 
planting.  The  flower  seeds  came  up  well ; 
we  had  15  or  20  different  colors.  n.  n.  j. 

Vermont. 

Randolph,  Orange  Co.,  Jan.  17. — My 
White  Elephant  bud  11  eyes,  and  made  four 
hills.  I  planted  them  in  the  garden,  hoping 
to  hide  them  from  the  potato  beetle.  They 
made  a  splendid  growth,  but  the  bugs  found 
them  before  the  Summer  was  out.  Never 
before  did  1  see  so  many  blossoms  on  four 
hills  of  pota toes.  When  they  were  harvested 
there  were  48  tubers  in  all;  there  were  three 
or  four  that  would  weigh  over  a  pound ;  the 
rest  were  all  larger  than  the  original  potato, 
w  ith  tho  exception  of  four  a  trifle  smaller. 
Take  it  in  all  respects,  I  considered  it  a  good 
yield,  for  all  varieties  of  potatoes  last  year 
only  yielded  a  small  harvest  in  this  section. 
Another  thing,  the  slirfuee  of  tho  potato  was 
very  smooth  and  white:  no  scabs  or  rough¬ 
ness  being  visible,  such  as  defaced  all  other 
potatoes  grown  in  this  section.  l,  u.  u. 

Brandon,  Rutland  Co.,  Jan.,  21. — Although 
tho  weather  of  Spring  and  early  Summer  wras 
not  favorable  to  early  planted  potatoes,  my 
White  Elephant  yielded  50  large  tubers  of  fine 
appearance  and  excellent  flavor.  The  vines 
did  not  yield  to  the  drought  as  quickly  as 
other  varieties,  but  stood  up  green  and  flour¬ 
ishing,  long  after  the  others  had  withered  in 
the  hot  sunshine.  The  asparagus  came  up 
nicely.  I  have  covered  them  carefully  and 
shall  transplant,  them  in  Spring.  My  pinks 
were  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  all  Summer, 
rivaling  the  carnations  in  all  but  fragrance. 
The  picotees  and  carnations  I  lifted  and 
placed  in  the  cellar  in  pleasant  expectation  of 
coming  beauty.  n.  b 

Wisconsin. 

Seneca,  Juneau  Co.,  Jan.  10. — The  Wash¬ 
ington  Oats  did  well.  There  was  neither  rust 
nor  smut;  but  when  cut  I  hung  them  up  in  a 
shed  with  a  rope,  and  when  I  went,  to  thrash 
them  the  mice  had  them  pretty  well  thrashed; 

1  got  enough,  however,  to  try  them  again. 
The  Ennobled  Oats  did  well.  The  White  Ele- 
plant  Potato  1  cut.  to  single  eyes,  put  two  in 
a  hill;  they  had  no  extra  care  and  after  the 
pigs  wore  big  enough  so  that  I  could  shut  them 
out  from  the  potato  patch,  I  found  they  had  left 
me  10  pounds  of  nice  Elephants.  From  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  I  have  about  50  bushels, 
although  they  met  with  a  mishap  the  first 
year— nml  they  are  splendid.  The  sorghum 
did  not  get,  a  good  chance;  but  I  have  a  little 
seed  left  to  try  it  in  the  Spring.  w.  n. 

Benton,  Lafeyette  Co.,  Jan.  18. — I  received 
the  Rural  seeds  very  late — after  I  had  every¬ 
thing  else  planted,  but  I  made  room  for  them. 
The  flower  seeds  and  the  asparagus  did  well. 
The  oats  and  sorghnm  were  of  no  account; 
both  grew,  but  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

I  out  the  Elephant  into  nine  parts,  one  eye  in 


each,  and  planted  them  about  one  foot,  apart. 
They  grew  well  but  did  not  have  more  than 
about  three  tubers  to  the  stalk — nice  pota¬ 
toes.  p.  w. 

South  Hero,  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Jan.  19. — 
There  were  18  eyes  on  the  White  Elephant  Pota¬ 
to,  and  1  planted  as  many  hills.  The  vines  grew' 
very  rank  and  stout  and  on  October  4  (late)  I 
dug  70  pounds  of  nice  tubers;  quite  a  number 
had  begun  to  rot;  but  I  think  they  are  keep¬ 
ing  well  this  Winter.  Tho  Washington  Oats 
smutted  badly,  so  I  did  not  save  any  for  seed. 
The  asparagus  did  well  and  I  have  a  nice  bed. 
The  pinks  were  splendid — admired  by  all  who 
saw  them.  H.  D.  A. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  roust  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  ! 


BREEDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  POLLED  CATTLE. 

A.  P.  Ji.,  Yorkville,  Ohio,  asks  where  can 
he  get  Angus  polled  cattle  and  whether  they 
are  the  best  polled  breed  for  general  purposes, 
especially  for  beef. 

Ans. — Cattle  of  the  Angus-  or  Aberdeen 
breed  are  considered  the  best  of  the  polled 
breeds  for  beef;  but  the  Suffolk  polls  are 
bettor  for  milk.  Homo  strains  of  the  latter 
are  very  fair  dairy  cows,  und  are  also  good 
beef  makers,  though  not  so  highly  esteemed 
os  the  Angus  fur  that  purpose.  Having  had 
a  considerable  number  of  inquiries  from  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country  ns  to  dealers  and 
breeders  of  polled  cattle,  wo  give  tho  follow¬ 
ing  list  which  is  as  complete  as  our  present 
information  enables  us  to  make  it:  Frank  B. 
Rfldiield,  Batavia,  N.  V.;  Robbins  Batt-cll,  74 
Wall  Ht.  and  Thomas  R.  Clark,  footof  W.  One- 
hundredth  St.,  New  York  City;  H.  C.  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Vassalboro,  Me,;  Joseph  B.  Ekl  rid  go, 
Norfolk,  Conn. ;  Anderson  &  Findlay,  Luke 
Forest,  III  ;  J.  J.  Rodgers,  Abingdon,  111.;  L. 
F.  Ross,  Avon,  111  ;  W.  MoV.  Campbell, 
Lemars,  Iowa;  D.  L.  Fern  Son,  Talmndgo, 
Ohio;  K.  M.  Shelton,  Manhattan  Kan.;  Ciius. 
Cudgel!,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.;  Philo  Lasher, 
Cofi'eysburg,  Mo. ;  M  R.  Platt,  Kansas  City 
Mo.:  Lee  &  Reynolds,  Fort  Supply,  Ind.  Ter.; 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  Cun. ;  Cochrane 
«Sr  Pope,  Hfllhurst,  Can.  The  above  are  breed¬ 
ers  or  importers  of  Angus  or  Aberdocns.  Of 
Galloway  dealers  we  can  mention  only  A.  B. 

1  Mathews,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Isaac  15.  Lutz, 
Lafayette,  lml. :  Peter  Davy,  Monterey,  W is. ; 
and  of  owners  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polls, 
we  can  only  name  G.  F.  Taber,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  AND  BLUE  GRASS. 

P.  K.  J.,  Lima,  la.,  asks,  1,  whether  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  and  Blue  Grass  are  the  same:  2; 
will  Blue  Grass  grow  in  that  place;  8,  would 
it  be  advisable  to  sow  Hungarian  or  millet  to 
feed  green  to  cow  s;  4,  which  of  the  two  would 


Poa  Compressa— Fig.  40, 

be  the  better,  and  how  much  seed  to  the  acre; 
5,  what  is  a  good  way  of  ridding  a  field  of 
mice. 

Ans. — 1.  No.  they  differ  as  much  as  any  two 
grasses.  Both  have  been  figured  and  described 
in  this  journal  wi thin  two  years.  2.  Yes.  3. 
Hungarian  Grass  is  a  millet.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  millets,  and  wre  should  have  to  know 
tho  uame  of  the  other  kind  before  a  compari¬ 
son  could  be  made.  Hungarian"  is  a  good 
green  feed  for  cows.  4.  About  two  bushels  to 
the  aore  of  Hungarian  Grass.  5.  We  do  not 


know.  In  order  to  show  our  inquirer  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Blue  Grass,  which  is  botani- 
cally  called  Poa  prutcnsis.and  Orchard  Grass, 
botanically  Daetylis  glomerate,  w'o  present 


Orchard  Grass— Fig.  41. 
two  reduced  engravings  :  Fig.  41  is  the  Or 
chard  O rasa,  with  a  clover-looking  head ;  the 
other  is  one  of  the  I’oas  (compressa.) 

RA 1 1. HO  A  DING  A  MARK  IN  FOAL. 

N.  S. ,  Remington,  Ind.,  asks  whether  it 
will  injure  a  mare  heavy  with  foal  to  ship 
her  on  the  cars;  and,  if  not,  how  should  it  be 
done  so  as  to  prevent  injury;  should  she  be 
shod  or  not. 

Ans. — The  mare  should  be  shod  before 
moving  her  in  any  kind  of  waiy,  whether 
traveling  on  the  road  or  in  cars,  and  more 
particularly  now  in  Winter  weather,  when 
the  roads  are  apt  to  be  frozen,  with  a  rough 
surface,  or  bo  icy  or  snowy,  it  is  dangerous 
to  ship  either  a  mare  or  cow  after  four 
months' pregnancy,  because  by  lids  time  the 
fetus  is  so  large  that,  if  the  animal  should  slip, 
fall,  be  struck  hard,  bunged  against  the  side 
of  the  cars,  or  much  frightened  or  worried  in 
any  way,  it  might  cast  its  young  premature¬ 
ly,  and  thus  not  only  lose  that,  but  its  own 
life.  Injury  sometimes  conies  from  want  of 
food  and  drink  at  the  regular  hours  to  which 
a  mare  has  been  accustomed,  and  also  from 
tho  mere  change  of  those.  It  would  be  much 
safer  for  our  correspondent,  to  ride  or  drive 
his  mare  gently  to  the  place  to  which  he 
wishes  to  take  her,  unless  this  happens  to  lie 
too  far  away. 

PLETHORA  IN  A  MULE. 

“  Subscriber Larwilt,  Ind,.  has  a  mule 
that  has  been  ailing  for  a  couple  of  months, 
lie  had  been  driven  very  hard  in  a  heavy 
storm  and  ten  days  afterwards,  he  began  to 
“  break  out,”  first  about  the  mouth  ;  then  on 
the  limbs,  afterwards  on  the  belly,  and  finally 
all  over  tho  body.  lie  now  sweats  about,  the 
neck  in  the  morning  and  the  skin  seems 
clammy  and  tough.  He  was  bled  about  one- 
and-ono  half  gallon  a  week  ago  and  the  blood 
soon  became  thick.  He  has  been  dosed  with 
antimony,  sulphur,  cream  of  tartar,  and  salt¬ 
peter,  und  dieted  oil  flax  seed,  and  our,  friend 
asks  what  nils  the  brute  and  how  to  treat  him. 

An8. — This  mule  no  doubt  suffered  from  a 
plethoric  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  dis. 
ease  was  not  duo  to  exposure  to  inclement 
weather.  The  bleeding  was  good  and  should 
have  been  followed  by  an  active  cathartic 
(aloes  six  drachms)  and  after  purgation  has 
ceased  give,  every  night,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  Glauber  salts  in  abran  mash  foreightortm 
days,  good  grooming  and  steady  work. 

BEST  FRUITS  FOR  SOUTHEASTERN  OHIO. 

J.  R.,  Wellmntle,  Ohio,  asks  the  names  of 
several  varieties  of  grapes,  peaches  and  apples 
suitable  for  Southeastern  Ohio. 

Ans.— Grapes:  Catawba,  Concord, Delaware, 
Ives.  Peaches:  Early  Crawford,  Large  Early 
York,  Old  Mixon  Cling  and  <  lid  Mixon  Free, 
Heath  Cling.  Apples:  Carolina  Red  June, 
Red  Astrachan,  Malden’s  Blush,  Grimes’s 
Golden,  Rome  Beauty,  Smith’s  Cider,  Fink. 
If  for  market,  take  the  five  last  named, 
Miscellaneous. 

7.3/.,  Danburg,  Ct.,  says:  "A  man  has 
been  through  our  town  selling  large  quantities 
of  grape-vines,  showing  sample  grapes  claim¬ 
ing  that,  they  are  little  known  to  the  public 
yet,  anil  extolling  their  wonderful  keeping 
qualities.  The  samples  he  showed  were  very 
fine  flavored,  onen  large,  amber  colored  grape 
called  the  “Monroe”;  the  other  a  medium- 
sized,  black  grape  called  t  he  “  Owuesoe.”  He 
also  had  another  o&o  ho  called  the  “  Jefferson,” 
which  he  extolled  very  highly.  Tho  claim 
set  up  was  that  they  would  keep  good  until 
March  by  simply  laying  them  away  on  a  shelf 
in  the  cellar  without  packiug  or  other  care. 
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Like  many  others,  I  ordered  some  at  $1  apiece,  cu 

but  have  since  concluded  that  a  grape  possess-  in 
ing  such  excellent  qualities  could  not,  or  Bii 
would  not,  bo  sold  at  so  low  a  price,  and  have  asl 
suspected  fraud.  Now,  can  you  give  me 
any  information  concerning  these  grapes,  Wi 
whether  they  are  as  represented  and  worthy  0r 
of  cultivation.”  cu 

An'S. _ We  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 

oftho  “Owassoe.”  The  Monroe  originated  w 
with  EIHvangor  &  Barry.  Tt  is  a  good  wine  hf 
grapo,  we  believe,  ripening  with  Hartford  p( 

Prolific.  No  claim  is  mado  that  it  possesses  aj 

superior  keeping  qualities.  The  Jefferson  is 
one  of  Ricketts’s  hybrids— but  it  will  not  keep 
as  the  agent  states.  We  would  never  order  a 
plant  through  an  unknown  agent. 

G.  H.  C.,  Campbell,  Minn.,  asks,  1,  which  are  n) 
the  best  and  most  economical  creamer  and  ^ 
churn  for  a  private  dairy;  2,  the  address  of  Q| 
Professor  A.  E.  Blount;  3,  where  can  the 
Orange  Potato  be  obtained.  I  . 

4ns. — 1.  There  are  several  excellent  cream-  gi 
ers  and  churns,  either  of  which  would  give  y 
satisfaction.  T  n  creamers  we  can  recommend 
the  Ferguson  Bureau  Creamery,  made  by 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  ^ 

the  Cooley  Creamer,  made  by  the  Vermont  ' 
Farm  Machine  Co,,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.;  the  . 
Wooster  Creamer,  made  by  M.  D.  Chapin,  ( 
Poultney,  Vt. ;  the  Movseley  &  Stoddard 
Creamer,  made  by  the  firm  of  the  same  name, 
Poultney,  Vt,,  und  the  Channel  Can,  made  by  11 
W.  E.  Lincoln,  at  Warren,  Mass.  Among 
churns,  the  Rectangular  Churn,  made  by  Cor-  i 
nisli  &  Curtis,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  is  as  good  f 
as  any.  Charles  P.  Willard,  20  La  Salle  St.,  s 

Chicago,  will  supply  any  creamer  or  churn  r 

ordered.  3,  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Col-  r 
lins,  Colorado.  3.  We  do  not  know.  f 

G.  W.  II.,  Paducah,  Ky.,  says  a  man  is 
traveling  thereabouts  selling  what  he  calls  ( 
Nile  or  Johnson  Grass  at  a  high  price,  and  do-  , 
daring  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  for 
abundance  of  yield  and  excellence  as  hay  and 
pasturage.  ( 

Ans. — It  is  Sorghum  haleponse,  a  perennial 
grass  of  which  the  Ritual  has  often  spoken  at 
length.  The  root  stocks  take  full  possession  of 
tho  soil  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
them  when  once  established.  We  have  seen 
it  growing  in  several  parts  of  tho  South.  It 
grows  to  the  bight  of  from  four  to  ten  feet, 
according  to  fertility  of  tho  soil.  Cattle  are  I 
fond  of  it.  It  may  be  cut  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  tho  year.  It  has  been  before  the  public 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  met  with  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  favor;  were  it  so  su¬ 
perior  to  tho  other  grass-  s,  as  si  at  ed  by  that 
traveling  man,  it  would  ere  this  have  been  far 
more  extensively  Introduced. 

S.  V.  G.,  West  View,  Pa.,  asks,  1,  whether 
there  is  any  patent  on  the  common  wind¬ 
mill. 

Ans. — What  is  meant  by  “the  common 
wind-mill  ?  The  commonest — in  the  sense  of 
the  most  frequently  met  with  -wind  mills 
nowadays  are  patented ;  that  is  to  say,  some 
one  or  more  parts  of  them  are  “  protected  ” 
by  a  patent.  If  the  old  fashioned  wind  mill 
of  our  grandfathers,  of  tho  Dutch  canals  and 
of  Don  Quixote  hostility,  is  meant,  that,  is  de 
cidedly  un patented— hut  in  building  one  care 
must  be  taken  to  follow  the  old  models 
closely;  for  if  any  improvements  are  made 
upon  them,  ten  to  one  the  improvements,  how 
ever  original  with  the  builder,  will  infringe 
on  some  patent  of  yesterday  or  the  day  before. 

TP.  L.  II  ,  asks  whether  there  are  “weather 
indicators”  for  sale,  that  will  foretell  the 
weather  correctly  24  hours  ahead. 

Ans.— No.  The  Signal  Service  Reports  are 
very  nearly  correct  in  forecasting  the  general 
character  of  the  weather  over  large  areas  for 
the  next  24  hours  or  so;  but  they  are  not  for  sale, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  country  they  cannot 
he  obtained  through  the  newspapers  until 
after  tho  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  time 
covered  by  their  predictions  has  passed. 
Skillful  observation  of  a  good  barometer  and 
thermometer  would  also  afford  a.  pretty  safe 
presage  of  the  weather  for  about  34  hours; 
but  experience,  knowledge  and  judgment  are 
needed  to  be  aide  to  make  skillful  observations. 

J,  T.,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  asks,  l,  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Winter  and  Spring  wheats; 
2,  would  Sp.  ing  wheat  bo  likely  to  succeed  in 
Southern  Illinois. 

Ans. — 1.  There  issolittlo  difference  between 
Spring  and  Winter  wheats  that  most  of  the 
former  may  be  changed  into  the  latter.  We 
are  also  of  the  opinion  that  tho  rule  will  work 
both  ways  to  a.  greater  extent  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  As  Spring  wheats  do  not  thrive 
well  at  the  Rural  farm,  we  cannot  speak  from 
experience  as  to  them.  Of  course,  a  Spring 
wheat  must  be  hardy  enough  to  endure  the 
Winter  climate  when  sown  in  tho  Full,  else  it 
must  prove  a  failure.  2.  Wo  should  say  not. 

D.  W.  S.,  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  has  an  orchard 
of  200  apple  trees,  some  of  which  have  been 
planted  20  years,  and  tho  rest  15  years.  Some 
are  on  saudy  soil;  some  on  a  heavy  loam,  and 
until  the  last  throe  years  the  ground  had  been 


cultivated  under  beans  and  potatoes;  now  it  is 
in  grass,  but  the  trees — mostly  Greenings  and 
Baldwins — bear  but  little  fruit,  and  our  friend 
asks  how  ho  should  treat  them. 

Ans. — If  the  trees  are  growing  vigorously 
we  would  advise  leaving  them  in  grass  a  year 
or  two  longer,  but  tho  grass  should  be  kept 
cut  close  or  fed  off  by  sheep,  which  is  better. 


A.  I).,  New  Annan,  Nova  Scotia,  asks,  1,  n 
where  seed  of  the  White  Elephant  Potato  can  I  ^ _ 
be  obtained;  2,  where  “seed"  of  the  Grange 
Potato  can  be  had;  and  3,  whether  wo  know 
anything  of  the  merits  of  Pride  of  the  Field.  I 
Ans.— 1.  Of  any  leading  seedsmen.  2.  I  jj 
Please  examine  tho  catalogues  announced  in 
our  advertising  columns  and  noted  editoriully  I  j 
under  “  Catalogues,  etc  Received.”  We  do  I  E 
not  know  who  offers  the  Grange  Potato  at  1 
this  time.  3.  Wo  have  not  tested  the  Pride 
of  the  Field. 

W.  C.  H.,  Otisco  Centre,  N.  Y.,  asks  what 
is  the  best  work  on  growing  an  orchard  and  I 
small  fruit  culture — a  work  which  gives  ad-  I 
vice  best  adapted  to  that  section.  I  1 

Ans. — Barry’s  Fruit  Garden;  price  $2.o0,  I  (j 
give-s  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  or-  I  • 
chard  and  small  fruits.  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  ' ' 
Culturist,  price  $1.50,  treats  only  of  small  V 
fruits.  Both  can  tie  obtained  through  the 
American  News  Co.,  Chambers  St.,  N  Y.  I  n. 

S.  A.  McK.,  Loom  HI,  hul,  asks  where  can  oi 
he  obtain  Blount’s  White  Prolific  Corn.  I  . 

Ans. — This  variety  is  now  so  widely  dissem-  I  y 
inated.  owing  Chiefly  to  the  Ruhai.’s  Free  I  Q 
Seed  Distribution,  that  all  large  seedsmen  can  ^ 
supply  it.  Order  their  catalogues  as  they  are 
noticed  in  the  Rural;  they  will  be  furnished 
gratis,  as  a  rule,  and  will  give  much  useful  in-  E 
formation  on  this  and  other  matters.  I  11 

I  gi 

II.  IF.  S„  Wilkcsburre,  Pa. ,  asks  the  names  H 
of  some  excellent  varieties  of  potatoes  for  I  ^ 
early  market  und  where  they  can  he  obtained.  I 

I  Ans — Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Ohio  and  I  H 
ijarly  Vermont  are  among  the  best  and  on rli-  I  j 
>st.  They  can  be  obtained  most  conveniently  I  i 
>y  you  from  Land  re  th  Sons,  Philadelphia,  I  i 

Pa.  I  i1 

J.  L.  TV.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  asks  which  would  < 
:>e  the  more  profitable — loaf  mold  at  $1  per  I 
lord,  or  muck  at  50c.  per  cord. 

4ns. — Tt  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  muck  I 
loes  not  mean  anything  in  particular.  We  ( 
ure  willing  to  hazard  the  answer  that  we  I  ( 
should  much  prefer  the  leaf -mold  at  one  dol-  I 

iar  per  cord.  I  j 

L.  K.,  Shepardsville,  Mich.,  asks  which  are  I 
the  ten  best  varieties  of  early  potatoes. 

Ans.— We  don’t  know  of  ten  good  early 
varieties.  Would  mention  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Early  Rose,  Early  Ohio,  Alpha,  Rose  or 
American  Magnum  Banum,  Early  Vermont,  I 
Early  Snowflake,  WhPe  Star. 

D.  H  A,  Etna,  N.  Y.,  asks  the  names  of 
the  earliest  varieties  of  sweet  corn  and  where  I 
he  can  obtain  the  seed. 

Ans  — Earlv  Minnesota,  Early  Narragan-  I 
sett,  Early  Marblehead.  Seeds  can  be  ob-  I 
tained  from  all  seedsmen.  Send  for  seeds-  I 
men’s  catalogue,  notices  of  which  appear  in  I 
the  Rural. 

J.  L  ,  Deckertown,  N.  ./.,  asks  where  can  ho 
get  Clark’s  No.  1  Potato,  which  originated  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  is  said  to  be  a  week  oar-  I 
lier  than  the  Early  Rose. 

Ans. — Of  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  I 
New  York.  Price,  *3  per  bushel,  or  $<i  per 
barrel. 

U.  O.  IF.,  Independence- ,  Mo.,  wants  to 
know  if  tbo  largest  premium  is  for  the  largest  I 
yield,  and  the  next  largest  premium  for  the 
next  largest,  und  so  on. 

Ans. — Yes. 

IF.  jlf.,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  asks  whether  I 
there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  Winter  rye. 

Ans.— We  know  of  only  two  varieties  of  I 
rye— Winter  and  Spring. 

F.  A.,  Chctopa,  Kan.,  asks  where  can  he 
get  a  quantity  of  seed  of  the  Rural  Heavy 
Dent  Corn. 

L,  Ans. — Nowhere.  It  is  not  for  sale. 

•  O.  K.  D. .  Hampton,  la.,  asks  the  value  of 
Foxtail  seed  for  feeding  stock.  The  elevators 
i;  thereabouts  are  “  full  ”  of  it. 
n  ANS.-  -We  don’t  know — who  does  ? 

A.  R.,  Clayton,  Mich  ,  asks  where  can  he 
n  get  the  Marlboro  Seedling  Raspberry. 
e  ans.— From  A.  J.  Caywood,  Marlboro, 

?  N.  Y. 

k  — - - 

r-  Communications  Rkckivkd  fob  thk  Week  Kndino 
,0  Satuiuiav,  Jan.  88,  1882. 

It.  S,  8.  IT  — P.  K.  M.  -J*  M. — C.  H.  J.  E.  E.  R. — A. 

,n  H.-D  H.D-  P-  m.  a.-c.  k  -o.  e.  d.-j.  a.  w.-c. 

'6  a— C,  <1.  A. -W.  N.  .1.  O.  A.  Q.,  Jr.— S.  V.  S„  thanks 
ie  for  oft ts.  a.  M.  D.,  thank  you.— Subscriber. -O.  W. 
jt  Davis,  thanks  for  report.  E.  E.  V.  E.  K,  P.  —  J.  E. 

Mon.— H.  C.—  H.  A.  T.  thunks.— A.  L.  J  ,  thunks.  M. 

*  E.  A.,  thunks. -E.  K.  B.,  thanks.-R.  J.  C.,  thunks.— 
II  II  B -F  F.  O.— J.  W,  \V.— J.  MoG.-F.  B.  R—  J. 
P.-W.  J.  F.-D  R.-W.  B.  N.-G.  T.-T.  IT.  H.-A;  S. 
S  ,J  R.-E  B.  P.-W.  F.  B.-J.  B.  P.-L  A.  K.-R.  C. 
1,0  _<•  Treble.'*— A.  A.  B.-J.  D.  S.-W.  A.  8.-H.  N.  \V„ 

id  much  obliged. — G.  A.  G.,  Jr. — A.  J.  C. — I.  L..N. — F .  do 
an  M.-i\  11.  M. — L.  A.  F.-8.  F.  J.-O.  W ,,  Jt. — A.  H.— 


Send  for  the  Supplement  of  the  Rural 
Mew- Yorker.  This  will  be  sent  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  free  of  chav  tie.  It  Hi  Ives  an  account  of  the 

Worth  of  Presents 

Mill II  offered  to  all  subscribers 
Jl  who  produce  the  best  yields 

Trommt ~Free  Seed  Distribution  of  1882. 

The  Great  farm  and  Rural  Journal  of  America. 

Fifth  Year  of  its  present  Management — 32nd  year 
of  its  age. 

For  the  North,  South,  East,  West. 

IT  KNOWS  NO  SECTIONAL  PREJUDICES. 

The  first  journal  to  have  established  an  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  its  readers. 

The  first  to  have  made  regu  lar  f  ree  seed  and  plant 
distributions  among  its  subscribers.  In  this  way  it 
is  conceded l  to  have  introduced  many  of  the  most 
valuable  farm  and  garden  plants  in  cultivation. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  acknowledged  to  have  worked  a  new  era  in  rural  jour 
nalism,  and  to  have  accomplished  incalculable  good  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
our  country. 

500  Original  Illustrations  Annually,  try,  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Diseases 

of  Animals,  Bees,  Injurious  Insects,  Grain,  Grass,  Small  Fruits,  all  .Ornamental  and 
Useful  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  among  the  prominent  subjects  treated  in  its  columns. 

THE  BEST  WRITERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Everybody  who  is  interested  in  a  garden,  vineyard,  orchard  or  farm;  in  new  plants; 
in  farm  or  garden  implements;  everybody  who  is  interested  in  Horticulture  and  that 
seeks  through  such  means  to  increase  the  happiness  of  life  and  home,  should  bu». 
scribe.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  earnest  friend  of  all  who  love  nature  and  her 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  other  than  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  to  sub¬ 
serve.  It  has  neither  seeds  nor  plants  nor  books  nor  anything  whatever  to  flelh  It 
is  conducted  purely  in  the  interests  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  Stock  Keep 
ing.  Its  tests  of  plants,  seeds,  manures,  implements,  are  made  regardless  of  individ¬ 
ual  interests  or  those  of  advertising  patrons.  It  holds  the  interests  of  land  culture 
as  above  all  others,  and  its  aim  is  to  benefit  all  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  culture 
of  land  and  its  attendant  industries,  either  for  pleasure,  profit  or  support. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Rural  New-  iorker. 
It  is  the  progressive,  aggressive,  alert,  original,  conscientious  rural  journal  of  the 
age  Thousands  of  testimonials  to  this  effect.  Our  Everywhere  Reports  are 
invaluable  to  the  Farmer  and  Horticulturist.  They  have  proven  of  great  value  to 
them  in  determining  the  best  time  to  Buy  or  Soil.  Our  market  reports  are  coriect- 
ed  bv  a  special  reporter  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  Our  agricultural  and 
general  news  embraces  everything  of  interest  to  intelligent  readers,  (.orrespondents 
everywhere.  Try  it — Try  it — Try  rr — for  one  year !  It  will  coat  you  but  f-. 00.  It 
may  save  you  hundreds.  ‘  Try  it  as  a  measure  of  Economy. 

The  objects  of  the  Experiment  Farm  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are  to  test,  all  kinds 
of  new  seeds  and  to  present  the  results  to  our  readers;  to  produce  new  varieties  of 
ffrain  bv  cross-breeding;  to  test  new  farm  implements  and  methods  of  culture,  with 
a  view  to  producing  the  greatest  yields  at  the  smallest  cost;  to  disseminate  among 
its  readers  seeds  of  varieties  which,  from  our  own  tests,  have  proven  of  unusual  worth 
without  cost  to  them,  and  thus  advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  personal  interests  to  subserve. 

The  most  vigorous  and  able  combination  of  Practical  Writers  ever  collected  to- 
1  gether  in  the  columns  of  any  Agricultural  Journal.  Here  is  a  partial  list  for  lbbi. 


Dr.  J.  B.  I.awcH,  . .  .ttotliauisted.  England. 

Pror.  J.  I1.  Sheldon,  (tun la.  ft  Wilts.  Agl.  Col.. 

William  Robin  son.  F-  K.  s„  Editor  and  Found- 
or  of  On-  London  Gardnn... 

Prof  S.  W.  Johnson,  Shofllcld  Scientific 

School,  Yale  College . .  Conn. 

Gen.  W.  IL  Noble... . - . - . 

Prof.  F.  IL  stoivr,  Biihhpv  institute .  Mass. 

Levi  Stoekbrldg*!.  Pres.  Agr’l  Pol . . 

lion.  Marshall  P  Wilder,  Boston  -  - 

William  Falconer,  Cambridge  University . 

Rlelmrd  Goodman,  Pres,  J.  C.  C. .  „ 

Richard  Goodman,  Jr.  ;••••• . .  M.  h 

Prof,  W.  J.  Beal,  Agricultural  College .  Mich. 

Prest.  T,  T.  Lyon,  Pom.  Society .  „ 

See 'y  C.  A.  Garfield.. . . .  „ 

H  H  pftffc  .«•*  . . . 

C.  E.  Thome.  Farm  Manager  State  Ag’l  Col...  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder . . .  „ 

W.  L  Chamberlain . . . . .  „ 

Prof.  «.  K.  Morrow.  State  Ag'l  Col . 

Prof.  Cyru*  Thomas... . - . 

Prof.  G.  W.  French . . . 

Prof.  K.  M.  Shelton,  Agricultural  College .  Kan. 

Prof.  Elbrldge  Gale  *'  ,  “  „  ■  •  •  •  • 

Prof.  Thomas  Meehan,  Author  of  Native 

Flowers  and  Ferns .  Fa. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher . ,, 

W.G.  Waring.  Sr..  . . 

Henry  Stewart,  M.  D..... .  .. 

E.  Williams. .  . 

Col.  M.  C.  Weld . - . 

James  Taplln . . . . 

Ex-Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas .  Neb. 

S.  Rufus  Mason . . . 

Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  Agr’l  College .  Texas. 


Charles  Shinn. .  Cal. 

W.  C.  I..  Drew .  . 

J.  B.  Armstrong . . .  „ 

Prof.  J.  L.  Rudd . . .■•>••••••-•; . 

Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Cornell  University .  N-..Y- 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Farm  Manager  ••  . 

Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold .  „ 

W.C.  Harry  . 

Charles  Downing  . . .  „ 

Samuel  B.  Parsons .  „ 

Samuel  I'arsons,  Jr .  „ 

A.  H  Allen . „ 

Prof.  K.  W.  t-tewart........ .  ...  .  u 

Col.  F.  D.  Curl  Is .  ,, 

Peter  B.  Mead...... .  „ 

L.  S.  Ihirilln . .  M 

Jonathan  Taleott . „ 

I. oremso  Rouse .  „ 

Nelson  Hitler..... . . 

L.  A.  Roberts .  „ 

D.  a.  Marvin . . . . . 

G.  D.  Hopkins,  Vet.  Surgeon,  N.  Y.  City . 

)>,  E.  Salmon.  D.  V.  M .  N.,C. 

M.  B.  Prince .  . . 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack . . . van. 

J.  F.  Forfar . 

Klehurd  Gibson.. .  „ 

Prof  D.  M.  Tracy . 

Adeline  K.  Story . . . - 

H.  W.  . .  S-L- 

l  Hugh  L.  Wysor  .  Ya- 

Prof.  W,  C.  Bellamy .  A*f- 

Prof.  A*'E.lHloutVt,  I'arm  Manager  Agr’i  Coi.,  Col. 

T.  H.  Hoskins.  M,  D . . . .  .  '  t. 

Prof,  F,  A.  Gulley.  Farm  Manager  Agr  1  Col...  Miss. 
And  not  less  than  U00  others  anioug  our  subscribers. 


is  that  no  Progressive  farmer,  dairyman,  stockman,  pomologist,  florist  cr  gardener 

can  afford  to  do  without 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  earnestly  labors  to  instruct  the  stockman  aud  breeder ;  to 
introduce  new  fruits  of  improved  quality;  to  make  known  the  beneficent  influences 
of  the  garden  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  about  the  home  ;  to  increase  the  comforts, 
refinement,  health,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all  who  own  and  cultivate  land.  It 
tests  all  new  vegetables,  aud  makes  known  their  value.  It  tells  how  to  raise  them  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  Shrubs  and  trees,  flowers,  plants  of  every  description,  the 
methods  of  cultivation  to  suit  the  varied  and  ever-changing  conditions  which  arise, 

constitute  prominent  departments.  ...  . 

The  insect  enemies  which  infest  our  field  crops,  which  seem  to  be  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  entomology  in  general  are  treated  in  our  columns  by  the  ablest  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  country.  To  aid  iu 

The  Progress  and  Development  of  American  Horticulture 

and  Agriculture 

is  always  our  earnest  endeavor.  Such  efforts  as  these  have  brought  the  Ruml  New- 
Yorker  to  the  position  it  now  occupies.  The  Price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  $2.00  ft  Year,  payable  invariably  in  advance.  We  have  no  club  or  secon 
price.  It  is  alike  to  nil.  _ _ 

Address  RURAL  NEW- YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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A  NOTE. 

We  shall  soon  begin  to  distribute  our 
seed  of  the  present  Free  Seed  Distribution. 
There  is  one  matter  to  which  we  desire  to 
call  the  particular  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  A.  part  of  the  Fultzo-Clu  wson  wheat 
was  raised  at  the  Rural  Farm;  the  rest  by 
Mr.  Wysor  upon  Ids  Virginia  Farm.  Our 
own  seed,  though  not  so  large  as  that 
raised  in  1880,  is  larger  than  die  Clawson. 
But  that  raised  by  Mr.  Wysor  is  small 
owing  to  a  most  unfavorable  season.  Our 
readers,  therefore,  who  receive  Mr.  Wy- 
sor’s  wheat  are  asked  not  to  judge  of  its 
size  j?y  the  sample  received.  It  would  be 
quite  unjust.  When  fairly  grown  it  is  as 
large  as  we  have  represented,  as  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  sow  it  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  for  themselves. 


powers.  In  hundreds  of  cases  it  has  been 
stated  that  while  Indian  corn  was  burnt 
j  up,  the  sorghum  remained  as  green  as  ever. 
I  kuch  was  the  case  at  the  Rural  Farm  last 
bummer.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  cut- 
ting  it  back  in  no  wise  interferes  with  its 
growth  in  fact  it  tillers  more  and  grows 
the  faster  for  it.  We  respectfully  submit 
that  our  claims  for  this  plant,  pressed 
again  and  again  upon  our  readers'  atten¬ 
tion,  have  been  fully  proven  by  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  tests  made  ail  over  the  country. 
That  in  some  places  it  should  have  failed 
was  to  have  been  expected.  Yet  in  these 
very  places  we  should  advise  at  least  one 
other  trial.  We  did  not  fully  appreciate 
its  value  until  we  had  raised  it  three 
years— the  first  at  the  “  Rural  Grounds  ” 
in  New  Jersey;  the  second  and  third  at 
the  Rural  Farm  on  Long  Island.  New 
i  ork.  To  our  new  readers  it.  may  well  be 
said,  in  order  to  save  them  trouble,  that 
Hie  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  is  now  for 
sale  by  several  leading  seedsmen,  if  not 
by  all.  This  journal  sells  no  seeds  or 
plants  whatever,  and  is  no  more  interested 
in  this  Branching  Sorghum  than  in  any 
other  of  the  many  seeds  and  plants  of  its 
introduction. 


j  (  atalpa,  Ailanthusand  Osage  Orange  from 
the  category  of  “timber  trees.”  B.  F 
Banna,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  the  reg¬ 
ister  of  the  land  district  in  which  the  en¬ 
try  under  the  Timber  Laws  was  made. 

I  lie  unwisdom  of  the  Laud  Office's  rul¬ 
ing  and  the  hardships  it  inflicts  on  many 
of  tlie  poor  pioneer  settlers  are  so  forcibly 
act  forth  by  Dr.  Warder— one  of  the  best 
living  authorities  on  forestry— that  noth¬ 
ing  remains  for  us  to  say  beyond  express¬ 
ing  a  hope  that  the  obnoxious  ruling  will 
soon  be  amended. 

- - - - - 

THE  SOONER  THE  BETTER. 

Ever  since  the  embargo  placed  three 
years  ago  on  importations  of  American 
cattle  into  Canada,  American  stockmen  I 
have  felt  aggrieved  at  the  exclusion  from 
the  Dominion  of  cattle  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  even  after  subjection  to  u  rmid 
quarantine.  This  exclusion  has  beei/all 
the  more  unfair  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
importations  have  been  permitted  from 
England,  where  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
other  highly  coutagious  diseases  have 
been  notoriously  prevalent  among  cat  He 
while  importations  have- been  prohibited 


♦ - -  •  veu  from  our  Western  States,  where  no 

HE  preservation  of  the  canals  of  this  oufhfrd?  “S®?7  ha8  fl1PI)I(’are<?  Hmo"Z 
:e  in  good  order  and  the  nnliw  fni.  "  this  anomaly  has  been  ox- 


We  shall  begin,  week  after  next,  a  series 
of  articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  These 
aiticles,  to  be  placed  under  “  The  Truth 
About  It,”  will  deal  with  the  social  and 
moral  mistakes  of  farmers;  mistakes  in 
selling  crops  unwisely  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  cost  of  raising  or  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  scarcity  or  abundance  for  the  year; 
mistakes  in  buying  and  especially  iu  run¬ 
ning  in  debt;  speculation  outside  one's 
regular  business;  getting  bitten  by  sharp¬ 
ers  through  our  own  vanity  or  avarice  or 
even  our  own  desire  to  swindle  them ;  mis¬ 
takes  in  training  our  children,  etc.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  lias  given  serious,  earnest 
thought  to  these  subjects  and  he  will 
adapt  them  to  the  young  as  well  as  to  the 
adult. 

* - ♦♦  ♦ - - 

We  are  sorry  indeed  to  see  that  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has 
failed.  The  Western  Rural  of  the  same 
city  attributes  this  failure  to  the  fact  that  it- 
did  not  stand  up  truly  and  boldly  for  farm¬ 
ers’  rights.  But  it  always  seemed  to  us 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  journals  published  in  the  West. 
Very  few  if  any  of  the  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals  are  this  year  indulging  in  their  usual 
congratulatory  announcements  over  large 
additions  to  their  old-year  circulations, 
and  it  may  be  feared  that  many  of  them 
are  published  at  an  actual  loss.  That 
in  this  view  of  the  case  the  Rural  should 
be  increasing  its  circulation  as  much  as  it 
did  last  year,  which  was  itself  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  of  any  under  its  present  manage¬ 
ment,  is  a  matter  over  which  we  feel  very 
grateful  and  happy— grateful  to  our  read¬ 
ers  to  whom  we  owe  all,  and  happy  that 
they  should  deem  the  Rural  New-  York¬ 
er  worthy  of  so  generous  a  support. 


,  *  - -  VW1AM.IO  VJ  IllUO 

otate  in  good  order  and  the  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  iu  their  management  are  matters  of 
importance  to  all  who  have  produce  seek¬ 
ing  a  market  at  the  Northern  seaboard  or 
abroad,  or  who  use  goods  made  in  the 
Northern  seaboard  cities  or  passing 
through  them.  The  canals  of  Now  York 
force  the  railroads  of  the  State  to  he  mod¬ 
erate  in  their  freight  charges  by  means  of 
the  competition  they  oiler  for  the  gi eater 
part  of  the  year;  and  the  railroads  of  this 
State  compel  the  other  gnat  tmnk  lines 
to  regulate  their  charges  by  those  made 
by  the  New  York  roads.  Thus  the  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  exercised  by  the  New  York 
canals  affects  t  he  pri<  e  of  grain  raised  by 
the  tanner  from  Minnesota  to  Arkansas  as 
well  as  the  price  of  bread  eaten  by  the 
workman  in  Birmingham  and  Lyons;  for 
tlie  producer  and  consumer  pay  the  cost 
ot  all  intermediate  handling.  From  the 
report  oi  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
just,  issued  in  printed  form,  we  learn  that, 
although  the  year  was  unfavorable  for  the 
canals  owing  to  the  late  opening  and  the 
[  close  competition  of  the  railroads  at,  ex¬ 
traordinarily  low  rates,  the  tonnage  for  the 
season  amounted  to  5, 176,505  tons;  and 
the  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
*j818,2G4.60—  quite  enough  to  maintain 
the  canals  the  coming  year.  The  report 
says  that  a  false  and  hurtful  idea  ex¬ 
ists  that  the  people  of  tlie  State  have  been 
taxed  on  account  of  the  Erie  Canal- 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  paid  into 
tlie  Ireasury  over  $42,000,000  above  the 
cost,  of  construction,  supci iutencleuce  and 
repairs.  '1  he  report  strongly  advocates 
the  improvement  of  the  water  routes  of 
tins  State  and  the  policy  of  making  the 
canals  free.  By  the  adoption  of  this  pol¬ 
icy,  among  many  other  advantages,  t'-ere 
would  be  an  annual  saving  of  nearly 
$52,000  for  the  collection  of  tolls  alone. 


our  herds.  This  anomaly  has  been  ex 
fused  by  our  neighbors  efahfly  ()n  the 
ground  that  it  was  due  to  the  diclaration 
"1  Great  Butain  that  Canada  would  be 
promptly  scheduled— put  on  the  list  of 
countries  from  which  importation  of  cat¬ 
tle  into  the  L'mted  Kingdom  is  forbidden 
if  she  permitted  the  introduction  of  Am- 
eru  an  cattle  within  her  borders.  This 
excuse,  however,  lias  been  unsatisfactory 
to  American  cattle  owners,  who  have 
been  strongly  urging  Congress  to  adopt 
retaliatory  measures  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  Canadian  cattle  into  this 
country  until  tlie  removal  of  the  unjust 
discrimination  against  our  herds.  It  seems 
that  the  representations  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  that  of  the  Dominion,  anti  in  r- 
haps  still  more,  the  prospect  of  the  ub- 
solute  exclusion  of  Canadian  cattle  from 


United  States. 


induced 


RULING  THAT  SHOULD  BE  AMENDED. 


The  Driven  Well  Sharks  Defeated. 
— In  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  New  York,  before 
Judge  Wallace,  at  Chambers,  in  Syracuse, 
on  Friday,  January  (i,  a  decision  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  case  of  William  D.  Andrews 
and  others,  against  William  Verbeck  and 
21  others,  all  residing  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 


We  call  special  attention  to  Dr.  John 
A.  Warder’s  article  on  the  ruling  of  the 
General  Land  Office  excluding  the  Cu- 
talpa  speeiosa,  the  Ailanthus  and  the  Os¬ 
age  Orange  from  the  category  of  “forest 
trees,”  under  the  Timber  Culture  Laws. 
By  these  laws  any  person  who  is  the  head 
ot  a  lumily,  or  who  has  arrived  at  tin1  age 
of  21  years,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  has  tiled  his  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  such,  who  shall  plant 


- C1.1.J  —  .VAAIAVA*  i. w  Mvuwi III'  <M K'l I,  WHO  MHIIJ  plant, 

against  whom  the  complainants  had  made  protect  and  keep  in  healthy  growing  con- 
a  motion  for  an  injunction  pending  litiga-  dition  for  eight  years  40  acres  of  timber 
tion  concerning  the  “driven  well  ’’alleged  on  any  quarter-section  (160  acres)  of  anv 

A  n  L  - 1  *  /  "1  «  n  t  ®  f  .  1  i  i  -  ft  i  M 


to  have  been  invented  by  N.  W.  Green  in 
1861.  The  respondent  filed  affidavits 
showing  that  “driven  wells  ”  were  put 
down  at  Saratoga  Springs  us  early  as  1854 
and  also  on  the  County  Fair  Grounds 
there  in  1859,  I860  and  likewise  iu  1861. 

_ *1  i  x  /s  . 


Oil  any  quarter-section  (160  acres)  of  any 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
or  20  acres  on  any  80  acres,  or  10  acres  on 
40  acres,  or  5  acres  on  auy  20  acres,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  p  dent  for  the  whole  quar¬ 
ter-section  or  for  such  legal  sub-division 
thereof  as  lie  may  have  taken  up,  at  the 


- -  - - -  J  -  imvniijc  IU  IOU1,  U  lUKCll  llj),  ill  1116 

while  the  Seventy-seventh  Regiment  of  expiration  of  eight  years,  on  making  proof 

UI/JVlJ  iin/lAWnnr  I  ill/*  me  lmtro  4-*. .14111.  J  *7 


New  York  Volunteers  were  encamped 
there.  Other  instances  were  adduced  in 
winch  driven  wells  had  been  put  down 
prior  to  Green’s  alleged  discovery,  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  full  in  the  Rural  of' Dec.  31, 
1881,  and  Jan.  14,  1882.  Judge  Law- 


tliat  the  terms  have  been  fulfilled,  by  not 
less  than  two  credible  witnesses,  Morc- 
o\ er,  any  person  having  a  homestead  on 
the  public  domain  who,  after  three  years’ 
residence  thereon,  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  improvements  now  required  by  law 


hhu  at,  lyuv,  Law-  *n*j'*uTuiiinu»  uuw  required  uy  law, 

rence  refused  an  injunction  on  the  ground  have  under  cultivation  for  two  years  one 

of  rtr  'mv  'll ki>.  Thia  ic  a  Lirrlilir  1.  ucrr*  nf  fimLnv  .1,  "  V  .  . 


of  prior  use.  This  is  a  highly  important 
precedent  concerning  the  "validity  of  this 
notorious  patent.,  and  it  is  the  first  decis¬ 
ion  denying  a  preliminary  injunction  on 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

^ ■  - - - 

In  regard  to  the  Rural  Branchiug  Sor¬ 
ghum  there  is  one  fact  that,  stands  out 
boldly  enough  in  our  many  reports,  viz., 
that  this  plant  has  great  drought-resisting 


J.  .  .  .  .  -  ^  vuu  Jiiuo  KJI  IUWM*  o  Sl.'LTOmfMirs;  nn  fee 

acre,  of  timber  in  good  thrifty  condition  substantiated,  are  apt  to  mislead  sorm 
for  every  sixteen  acres  of  the  homestead,  who  are  inclined  to  aW  them  withmil 

shall,  upon  proof  thereof  by  two  credible  inquiring  into  their  truthfulness  So 

wunesses  receive  a  patent  for  the  home-  when  a  largely  increased  and  superior  but’ 

S'oi  (  ; 1  fer rduct is said ,o ^ >*«•«  obS 

Lana  uracc  (at  ptesent  N.  C.  McFarland)  by  the  use  of  cnsilaue  let  such  conelu 

tLnsqUas  Shairbee  regU!a‘  ;sions  be  cached  by’ actual  test  and  not 

provisions ’of  the  law  into1)’ i  (  Cai‘7 'J!e  bJ  guess-work.  Such  statistics  from  ac- 

j  ,!  )ns the  Jaw  into  effect,  and  it  is  tual  tests  we  were  glad  to  see  presented  bv 

he  has  made  the  bwK ,  ^  of  lb»  ‘lelegnt.ee  at  thia  OourhL. 

has  made  the  blunder  of  excluding  the  The  great  thing  to  be  considered,  after 


{i  *11  ,  7  . .  uui 

,  neigh bors  to  bestir  themselves  lor  the  ab- 
1  rogation  of  the  obnoxious  embargo.  A 
telegram  from  Ottawa,  on  January  25 
,  announces  that  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Agriculture  has  been  lor  some  months 
'  correspondence  with  the  Veterinary 
1  Department  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council 
respecting  the  admission  of  cattle  for 
breeding  purposes  jnl0  the  Dominion 
I  from  this  country,  alter  having  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  quarantine  similar  to  that 
-  which  cattle  from  Great  Britain  have  to 
undergo.  The  result  of  the  correspondence 
we  are  told,  will  probably  be  to  permit 
such  importation  without  subjecting  Can¬ 
ada  to  any  liability  to  be  placed  ,m  the 
scheduled  list  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

'  \\  e  trust  that,  like  all  other  causes  of  dis¬ 

content  and  wrangling,  this  injustice  will 
be  soon  removed,  for  we  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  most  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  neighbors  so  closely  allied  by  ties 
of  kindred  blood  and  mutual  interests. 

THE  ENSILAGE  CONVENTION. 

It  is  a  favorable  sign  when  farmers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  assem¬ 
ble  in  convention  to  discuss  subjects 
which  pertain  to  their  profession.  A 
body  of  agriculturists  cannot  come  to¬ 
gether,  as  recently  at  Commissioner  bor¬ 
ing's  Agricultural  Congress  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  in  the  Ensilage  Congress  during 
the  past  week  in  this  city,  and  as  they 
will  meet  here  next  week  in  the  National 
Agricultural  Convention,  without,  getting 
broader  views  on  the  great  questions  in 
agriculture,  and  taking  with  them  a  new 
impulse  to  elevate  their  calling  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  agricultural  knowledge  among  their 
brethren. 

Tlie  Ensilage  Congress  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  success.  While  it  was  largely  an 
“  experience  meeting,”  as,  of  course,  was 
to  be  expected  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
silo  question,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
some  more  tangible  results  will  he  arrived 
at  before  the  next  convention.  It  was 
rightly  said  by  the  delegate  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  what  we  want  is  facts,  not 
theories.  When  men  say  they  raise  50, 

60  or  80  tons  of  corn  fodder  to  the  acre,’  ' 
their  reports  should  be  based  on  actual  i 
weight,  not  on  the  weight  of  a  half-dozen  > 
hills  or  rows.  Such  statements,  unless  5 

substantiated,  are  apt  to  mislead  some  ’ 
who  are  inclined  to  accept  them  without  i 
inquiring  into  their  truthfulness.  So,  i 

when  a  largely  increased  and  superior  but-  f 
ter  product  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  1 
by  the  use  of  ensilage,  let  such  conclu¬ 
sions  be  reached  by  actual  test  and  not  t 

by  guess-work.  Such  statistics  from  ae-  t 

tual  tests  we  were  glad  to  see  presented  bv  ° 


rom  the  system  is  found  to  be  a  success  with 
•  1  •  our  moneyed  farmers,  is  whether  it  can  be 
rog-  economically  successful  with  the  average 
7'  burner  who  has  no  money  to  risk  in  large 

‘Ue.  and  costly  silos.  Can  he,  with  his  lun- 

'  means,  perhaps,  construct  silos 

id  1  Which  shall  not  only  preserve  his  fodder, 
,ut  w’hich  shall  Tender  it  more  valuable 
■>o«t  than  when  fed  in  the  usual  way?  If  Icad- 
)th'  Irjg  and  progressive  farmers  (to  whom  all 
oss-  honor  is  due)  can  make  this  system  of 
wiu  practical  benefit  to  theordinary  farmer,  as 

in  time  they  doubtless  will,  they  will  have 

done  a  good  thing.  How  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  best,  should  be  kept,  in  mind 
ree  whenever  they  meet  in  convention.  How 
can  f°  construct  silos,  not  the  dearest  and  best, 
len  ,  cheapest  and  best,  is  the  question 

om  Ye  maj°rifcy  of  farmers  will  wish  to  have 
ur  decided. 

rid  liave  a1  ways  counseled  caution  with 

all  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
tat  cnsilage,  not  because  we  did  not  think 
un  the  system  worthy  of  a  fair  trial;  for  this 
nd  ,wo  iavc  Hhvnys  strongly  advocated;  but 
,Vc  because  however  high  experiment  may 
l(i  pi  ov  e  its  merits,  yet  for  the  general  run 
ed  I  1 1  ^  farmers  it  is  always  wisest  and  safest, 
tio  I  *0  awtlit  the  outcome  of  all  new  departures 
i\<r  from  old  methods.  Then,  aguin,  however 
x  excellent,  the  results  of  ensilaging  fodder, 
lie  P'cmost  economical  method  of  doing  so 
m  *3  a  matter  that  demands  judgment  and 
be  experience  and  one  which  even  the  united 
0f  wisdom  ot  the  Ensilage  Congress  has  not 
t  finally  settled. 

?n  - - 

“•  BREVITIES, 

is  _ _ 

)  I  For  the  next  month  or  so,  we  shall  give 
re  special  attention  to  vegetables. 

A  series  of  poultry  articles  by  a  skilled 
I  practical  writer  is  in  preparation. 

IS  I 

it  f rrE  Beiirrfe  d'Anjmi  pears  in  the  New  York 
market  at  this  time  me  of  good  size,  and,  as 
‘  I  usual,  excellent  in  quality. 

It  happens  just  at  this  season  of  the  year 
that  vs  e  a  re  receiving  more  reports  as  to  the 
Rural  seeds  than  we  c  m  find  epace  for.  But 

we  are  much  obliged  for  them  and  shall  print 
r  all  we  can. 

If  y  on  do  not  keep  your  contract  with  me  I 
may  m  consequence  sustain  a  money  loss. 

,  But  I  should  be  careful  not  to  make  another 
f  contract  with  you.  1  he  thing  I  am  most  exer- 
5  cased  about  is  to  know  that  T  have  kept  mu 
r  contract  with  you. 

I  In  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Oliver 
LaJrynple  in  the  Rural  of  January  14. 

I  the  aica  of  “breaking  last 'year  is  given  as 
.»00  acres;  but  we  learn  that  the  figures  should 
have  been  5,500.  and  the  entire  area  under 
wheat  in  1881,  should  *ave  l»eengivenas27- 
400  acres  instead  of  27,000  acres.  ’ 

Delaware  Beet  Sugar  Company,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  after  an  arduous  effort  to 
make  beet  sugar  making  a  profitable  industry, 
has  .t  last  abandoned  tlie  attempt  as  itupracti- 
eahlc.  'I  he  Standard  Sugar  Refining  Company 
ot  Alverado,  G’al  ,  has  now  a  monoply  of  the 
business  in  the  United  States.  East,,  West 
-Nor  th  and  South  atttempts  to  make  the  beet 
sugar  industry  a  success  have  failed,  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  such  endeavors  will  be  repeated 
in  the  near  future. 

Tun  number  of  immigrants  that  reached  this 
country  during  the  .year  ending  Decembet  81 
GWJ.  as  for  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
statistics  at  Washington  up  to  the  1!»th  inst. 
mnoimtejl  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  710  - 

and  it  is  thouvbt  probable  that  returns  y»  t 
to  be  received  wtU  show  that  the  total  dur¬ 
ing  the  twelvemonth  will  have  been  719  ooo. 

Gf  this  unprecedenicd  influx  t  here,  arrived 
from  Germany,  248,828;  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  94,159;  from  England  and  Wales,  77,- 
ojO;  from  belaud,  70,896;  trom  Sweden,  55  - 
Norway,  26  824:  from  China, 

;  Ar,oin  A,,stria>  1‘.M  07;  tv  ‘III  Scot- 

land,  1  (,441;  and  from  all  other  countries  80,- 
o75.  7 

Beoaukk  one  man’s  honest  denting  may 
possibly  lead  another  man  into  dishonest 
practices,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  former 
should  l»e  punished,  and  a  falsehood  foisted 
on  the  public  to  secure  that  punishment  ?  The 
Board  o.  Health  ot  this  city  answers  ullirnia- 
tively.  Became  permission  to  sell  “skim 
milk  '  in  New  York  may  induce  son  e  milk- 
dealers  to  swindle  their  Customers  by  palm¬ 
ing  it  otF  upon  them  as  “  whole  milk  ” 

Ihe  farmers  of  the  neighboring  country 
are  punished  by  depriving  them  of  a  profit¬ 
able  market  for  the  article  in  this  city  by 
prohibiting  its  sale,  and  to  effect  this  the 
lalsehooil  is  told,  that  “skim  milk”  is  not 
wholesome.  That  it  is  less  nutritious  than 
W  hole  milk  is  not  denied,  but  that  it  is  health¬ 
ful  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  stoutly 
maintained.  Indeed  “skim  milk"  is  much 
more  easily  digested  by  some  people  than 
w  hole  milk.  In-tend  of  prohibitingitssak*  laws 
shoukl  be  passed  for  the  destruction  of  skim 
uidkman  unwholesome  condition,  just  as  law-s 
now  provide  h  r  the  destruction  of  other  kinds 
of  un wholesome  food;  and  also  for  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  skim  milk  swindlers,  just  like  other 
swindlers.  If  the  w holesaling  or  “ skimmilk ” 
by  farmers  is  to  be  prohibited  because  retail 
milk  dealers  may  swindle  their  customers  by 
foisting  it  off  on  them  as  whole  milk,  why  is 
not  the  wholesaling  of  oleo  margarine  by  the 
manufacturers  prohibited,  because  the  retail 
grocers  and  other  dealers  are  certain  to  foist 
the  stull  oil  on  their  customers  as  genuine  but- 
ter  {  A  recent  legal  decision  against  the  sale 
of  skim  milk  here  is  to  be  carried  to  tile  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  final  decision  w  ill  doubt- 
less  affect  the  sale  of  the  article  in  other 
cities  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


» 


THE  RURAL  WIW-YORKER 


M.  Washburns  recommended  a  pressure  of 
about  <»  pounds  to  the  square  foot  ;  others 
thought  50  pounds  sufficient.  Mr.  Potter  ad¬ 
vocated  perfect  isolation,  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  (if  possible)  and  also  uniform  pressure, 
and  the  filling  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
silo.  The  essential  point  is  the  exclusion  of 
air. 

Hie  effect  of  the  ensilage  fodder  on 
stock  was  reported  favorable  to  growth,  and 
in  Cows,  to  milk  and  butter  production.  By 
actual  weight  of  his  cows  and  their  food  and 
products  with  and  without  ensilage,  Mr.  Reed 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  en¬ 
silage  feeding.  His  statistics  showed  a  regu¬ 
lar  decrease  in  flesh  and  milk  when  ensilage 
w  as  w  ithheld.  He  gives  six  quarts  of  bran  a 
day.  A  delegate  who  had  carefully  calculated 
the  matter  found  one  ton  of  ensilaged  grass 
equal  to  1,000  pounds  of  hay.  E.  M.  Wash- 
burne  fed  milch  cows  on  millet  from  his  silo 


ially  their  uncultivated  fields,  offer  a  fine 


'““J  uucuiuvaten  neivis,  offer  a  fine  and 
profitable  opportunity  for  raising  Short  horn 
cattle,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Green- 
bastle,  Ind.,  the  first  President  of  the  Associa- 


pressed  his  confidence  in  the  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  and  his  intention  to 
start  an  experimental  farm  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  vast  variety  of  products 
W'hir  h  may  be  grown,  and  the  profits  of  the 
same  in  the  fertile,  black  prairie  belt  traversed 
by  his  road.  The  manufacture  of  turpentine, 
resin  and  pine  lumber  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  pine  region  of  the  Southern  part  of 
this  line,  as  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  South.  The  clima'e  Is  delightful  in  the 
tV inter'  of  that  We  ban  testify,  as  we  Wiitfe 
by  the  open  window,  g«6e  upon  the  grefeh 
trees  and  see  tile  flights  of  Morthehn  Suhilnel* 
birds,  while  the  vVfeather  statistics  give  the 
highest  Summer  temperature  at  © ,  wifch 
Cool  nights.  Some  Very  interesting  statements 
have  been  made  to  us  Of  two  and  three  crops 
per  annum,  but  we  must  defer  them. 

Lands  that  once  sold  for  from  *ti0  to  125 
per  acre  -before  the  War.”  can  now  be 
bought  at  from  *7  to  *15,  and  in  the  pine 
region,  government  land  may  still  be  obtained 
by  homesteading.  The  State  Of  Mississippi 
does  not  have  the  luxury  of  a  State  debt,  aiid 


^  Rot  far  from  100  farmers  assembled  on  th< 
25th  ultimo,  in  this  city,  to  relate  their  in di 
vidual  exp erieneos  with  ensilage  and  to  inter¬ 
change  such  opinions  as  might  be  beneficial 
to  one  and  all  in  the  future.  Judge  Francis 
Morris,  of  Baltimore,  Aid.,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  silo  system  in  this  country,  was  chosen 
President;  the  Hon.  O  B.  Potter,  of  New 
York,  and  ex-Gov.  Price,  of  New  Jersey 
Vice  presidents,  and  J.  B,  Brown,  of  this  city, 
the  translator  of  M.  Goff  ait ’s  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Secretary.  Among  the  prominent  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  and  others  interested  in 
the  subject,  present,  were  C.  M  Mills,  of  New 
ey;  C’ol.  W  olcoM,  of  Massachusetts;  D.  Y. 

;  VV.  D,  Warren,  of 
Major  General  Hamilton,  of 
Ormiston,  of  Can- 
,  Of  Connecticut;  I,  A. 

1  A  Mailliard,  of  Califor- 


Jer 

Smith,  of  Pennsylvania 
New  York; 

Long  Island;  the  Rev.  Dr 
ada;  W.  R.  Hurd 
Hedges,  of  Missouri 
nia;  W.  H.  Field,  Henry  Stewart,  M.  C  Weld, 
W.  W.  Merriam  a  d  others.  Letters  were 
read  from  other  prominent  gentlemen,  and 
various  samples  of  ensilage  and  butter  and 
milk  made  from  cows  fed  on  such  fodder, 
were  received  from  gentlemen  who  were  not 
able  to  be  present.  Experienced  dam  men 
pronounced  the  butter  produced  as  good  as 
the  best  from  the  Bummer  pasture.  There  was 
very  marked  acidity  present  in  all  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  ensilage,  though  it  was  not  as  great  in 
some  as  in  others.  The  sample  of  uncut  corn 
ensilage  brought  by  W.  R.  Strong,  of  Golden’s 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  was  pronounced  by  all  to  be 
by  far  the  sweetest  in  taste  and  smell  of  auy 
exhibited. 

There  were  six  topics  announced  for  discus¬ 
sion,  viz. “The  Most  Piofitable  Crops  to 
Ensilage,”  “CuPivation  and  Cutting,”  •*  How 
to  Build  and  Fill  Silos,”  •*  How  to  Feed  Eosil- 
age,  ’  “Economic  Value  of  Ensilage  as  Com¬ 
pared  with  Other  Fodder,”  aud  “  Improved 
Farming  Methods.” 

There  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
were  the  best  crops  to  ensilage  ;  but  clover 
seemed  to  bo  given  the  preference,  though 
corn  had  been  most  generally  used,  I.  A. 
Hedges  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  sorghum 
as  a  fodder  plant  and  his  views  found  severul 
supporters.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  it  costs  less  to  gather  ensilage  crops,  as 
they  can  be  put  in  the  slid  wet  or  dry.  Corn,  i 
it  was  said,  should  not  be  cut  until  it  had  ! 
tasseled,  nor  clover  until  it  had  blossomed,  as  ! 
the  saccharine  properties  are  then  at  their  j 


'  OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

Angus  Polled  Steer. 

j  .'-V  The  portrait  Fig.  43  represents  Sir  W.  G. 
fe  \V  GordCn  tu  rning's  Angus  polled  steer  aged 
ip£  two  years  eight  months  and  six  days,  weigh- 
U,S  1 7  cwf.,one  quarter  and  21  pounds;  tLe  win- 
m'r  of  the  Champion  prize  for  the  best  ox  in 
the  Show  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Smii  hfield 
Club,  London.  The  champion  heifer  was  il¬ 
lustrated  in  our  issue  of  Januar  Sly. 

The  Easiest  way  to  kill  Quack  Grass. 
Plow  the. ground  if  possible,  or  loosen  it  up 
with  a  mattock,  sow  it  so  thick  with  corn 
as  to  exclude  the  air  and  light  as  much  as 
possible.  Cut  the  corn  when  ripe  enough  for 
fodder  for  the  cattle.  By  this  time  you  will 
find  old  Quack  gone,  roots  and  all.  t  u 


(A  “ter  London  Ai 


aims  om  tair  to  surpass  the  results  in  New 
\ork  or  Michigan,  the  chief  mint  raising 
States  m  the  Union.  The  oil  has  been  tested 
and  proven  first-  class. 

VV  e  bad  the  pleasure  of  interviewing  Mr.  L. 
B.  Crozier,  the  great  silk  raiser  of  the  United 
.States,  who  has  located  at  Corinth  „„ 


“  w""K'wua  w  to”  nest  siJk-raising  area 
of  the  country.  He  affirms  that  the  mul¬ 
berry  tree  will  grow  as  much  here  in 
two  years  as  it  will  in  France  in  five 
it  bemg  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Eastern 
Mississippi.  A  silk  company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  here,  called  the  “Corinth,  Miss.,  Silk 
Culture  Association.”  It  has  ordered  a  reel 
from  France,  to  establish  a  filature  ur  reeling 
works,  and  expects  to  order  several  more,  it 
will  tie  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  thus 
far.  The  cocoons  grown  in  America  can  then 
be  sold  and  reeled  here,  instead  of  having  to 

make  a  long  and  expensive  trip  to  France  as 
heretofore. 

Lest  we  should  forget  it,  a  word  of  the  un¬ 
usually  excellent  eating-houses  of  the  Mobile 


crooa  JNest  Eggs  for  Cold  Weather. 

Empty  the  shell  by  making  a  small  hole 
one  end,  and  fill  with  plaster-of- Paris  or  at 
thing  to  keep  the  shell  solid.  You  can  si 
shells  any  time  when  using  eggs.  h 


JAMES  ax.  1HORBURN  &  Co  ,  15  John  St.,  N. 
^  •  A  catalogue  of  100  pages  sent  free  to  all 
applicants.  It  is  for  the  vegetable  aud  flower 
garden;  for  the  lawn,  farm  and  nursery,  and 
presents  one  of  the  largest  collections  to  be 
found  in  any  catalogue  published.  There  are 
several  features  presented  in  this  to  be  found 
in  few  if  any  others.  One  is  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  tree  and 
shrub  seeds,  native  grape  seeds,  etc.  Another 
is  a  collection  of  wheats,  several  of  which  are 
o  ered  for  the  first  time.  It  also  offers  the 
Blount’s  White  Prolific  and  the  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty  Mammoth  Corn,  the  Rural  Branching, 
Sorghum  and  many  novelties  among  seeds  of 


antous 


and  Ohio  Road  at  Rives’s,  Tenn.,  and  Artesia, 
Miss.  The  “folders  ’  say,  "  the  finest  eating- 

hnnciu.'  in  *1...  Ti-.**  .  j  n. 


concerning  the  cost  of  silos,  it  was 
evident  that  most  of  the  members  had 
built  at  a  larger  excuse  than  the  average 
farmer  could  afford.  Mr,  Brown’s  silo  cost 
*2,000  Underground  pits  are  much  cheaper 
than  those  above  ground,  and  simple  wooden 
silos  are  cheaper  still.  Col.  Warren  advocates 
tlio  latter.  His  wooden  silo  cost  *-10  and 
gave  complete  satisfaction.  C.  M.  Mills  would 
not  build  with  concrete  again.  He  would 
have  a  simple  board  iuelosure  with  heavy 
pressure,  and,  if  need  be,  would  remove  tb’e 
boards,  after  complete  pressure,  letting  the 
mass  stand  unprotected.  G,  T.  Powell  reported 
a  cost  of  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot  when  clear 
cement  is  used,  and  eight  cents  with  lime  and 
cement.  He  uses  one  barrel  of  quick  lime  to 
12  of  gravel,  with  one  barrel  of  Rosendale  ee- 
nient.  Mr.  Reed  said  that  it  makes  a  good 
deal  of  difference  which  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  build  silos  and  that  the  cheapest  efllcient 
way  is  that  which  the  average  run  of  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  to  adopt.  Mr.  Mills  believed 
there  were  two  methods  of  preserving  the 
ensilage— one  by  heavy  pressure  simply,  the 
°.the^  hermetically  sealing,”  as  he  termed 
1  •  1  tie  former  is  the  cheaper  method. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Senator  Warner 
Miller  on  the  question  of  pressure  for  ensilage. 

I  his  called  out  a  variety  of  opinions,  some 
believing  that  the  heaviest  pressure  was  the 
as.t  ,  others  that  just  enough  to  exclude  the 
mr  xsall  thutis  required.  Screw-power  pressure 
Was  not  much  in  favor,  probably  from  lack 
of  experience  with  it  J.  p.  Kennedy  of  New 
Vork  shut  up  a  horse  three  nivhts  m 


|  traveler  says,  “  they  are  nearer  the  truth  than 
folders  usually  are.”  It’s  a  luxury  which  the 
public  appreciates  and  which  every  railway 
should  look  to. 

We  have  given  the  distinctive  features  of 
this  country  in”  Market  Gardening,”  but  the 
reader  who  desires  to  know  more  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  remarkable  rainfall,  register¬ 
ing  <KJ  inches,  and  well  distributed.  It  insures 
a  crop  in  almost  any  season,  and  annihilates 
insect  pests.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  they  say 
flies  and  mosquitoes  are  a  mere  bagatelle,” 
In  the  all-important  matter  of  health,  great 
claims  are  made,  and  for  corroboration  our 
attention  was  invited  to  the  “  vital  statistics” 
chart  of  the  Census  returns,  f- hrewd  stockmen 
anticipate  a  great  future  in  raising  hogs, 
Spi  iug  lambs  and  fat  cattle  for  earl  v  North¬ 
ern  markets,  it  being  maintained  that,  as  cul¬ 
tivated  grass  is  green  all  Winter,  this  is  very 

feasible.  The  fact  that  such  quantities  of  the 
cereals  are  imported  to  this  and  other  South¬ 
ern  Btates  is  very  misleading,  as  ..e 


avoiding  thereby  a  dependence  upon 
main  staple— cotton  only. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  ~  ~ 
of  Mobile,  and  with  his  courteous  aid, 
visited  many  points  along  the  M. 
way  and  endeavored  by  observation 
research  to  verify  the  statements  made  1 
In  doing  this  we  found 

turesof  ; -  • 

Stark  villa  r -  - 

thoroughbreds  said  to 
the  Southwest  if 
Many  breeders  of  other 


M.  B.  Hillyard 
,  we 
&  O.  Raff 
i  and 
to  us. 

some  very  distiuet  fea- 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  At 
-J  we  saw  a  very  fine  herd  of  Jersey 
1 J  be  the  largest  in 
not  in  the  country, 
pure- bred  stock 
are  scattered  through  East  Mississippi,  and 
there  is  decidedly  a  very  progressive  spirit 
in  this  pursuit  aud  its  kindred  one  of  grass 
raising.  In  the  latter  some  20  varieties  have 
been  tried  by  various  experimenters  and 
proved  successful.  Blue  Grass  seems  to  do 
well,  and  Red  Clover  shows  some  surprising 
qualities,  it  not  being  unusual  to  sow  it  in 
the  Spring  and  mow  it  twice  the  same  season. 
The  American  Association  of  Short-horn 
Breeders,  at  their  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  passed 
resolutions  that  “  the  Southern  States,  espec- 


Tbe  Am.,  Fruit  Drier  MVoCo.,  of  Chanv 
bersburg,  Pa.,  have  purchased  the  extensivf 
shops  recently  vacated  by  the  removal  oi 
Frick  &  Co.,  engine  bui  ders.  into  th«ir 
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THORNS  AND  ROSES. 


(Continued  from  page  <<6.) 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

FALLEN  IDOLS. 

In  one  of  our  rides  Edith  and  I  encountered 
Edgar  Dana,  and  w.*  both  drew  rein  to  speak 
to  him.  How  well  I  remember  his  flushed, 
eager  face,  the  bright  eyes  lighted  with  the 
smile  she  alone  could  bring,  and  how  calmly 
she  looked  down  on  him  as  a  queen  from  her 
throne ! 

“  What  do  you  want,  Edgar  ?  ”  she  asked,  at 
which  question  he  looked  bewildered,  then 
amused. 

“  May  I  come  to  see  you,  Edith  ?  ” 

“  Every  visit  of  yours  gets  me  a  scolding 
from  papa.” 

“  Am  I  never  to  see  you  ? — never  to  say  a 
word - ” 

“  Not  to  day,  because  I  am  in  a  hurry;  but 
you  may  call.  Let  go  my  horse’s  head  now, 
please.” 

“  Are  you  angry  with  me,  Edith  ?  Have  I 
offended  you  ( ”  he  said,  still  looking  wistfully 
at  her. 

“  No,  you  silly  fellow,  you  never  offend  me, 
if  you  only  obey.  Go  now,  won’t  you,  when 
I  ask  you  ?  ” 

She  extended  her  gloved  hand  to  him;  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  then  fl obeyed”  by  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  away  with  a  lingering  step  and 
many  a  backward  glance. 

“  Kate,”  said  Edith,  breaking  the  silence, 

“  do  not  tell  him  in  my  presence;  I  could  not 
bear  it  I  may  be  cruel  and  deceitful,  but  he 
will  know  soon  enough.” 

“  If  you  loved  him  you  would  not  act  as  you 
do,  Edith.” 

“  If  I  loved  him  all  would  be  different.  You 
look  surprised,  but  I  never  said  that  I  loved 
him,  and  I  don’t.  When  I  was  young  and  silly 
I  was  very,  very  fond  of  hii  1,  and  flattered  by 
the  handsomest  of  the  Danas  belonging  tome. 
And  now  I  like  hitn— I  do  like  him  very  much. 
He  is  worth  twenty  thousand  Nevil  \  erners; 
and  if  he  had  been  rich  I  should  have  married 
him  and  we  would  have  been  happy.  1 
like  him,  but  I  feel  myself  above  him  ;  my 
nature  is  stronger  than  his,  and  I  don’t  believe 
any  woman  can  love  a  man  who  is  not  firmer , 
stronger,  deeper  tha'  herself.  Like  Ethel 
Newcorae,  I  feel  myself  taller  than  my  lover. 
There’s  only  one  on  earth  whom  I  could  wor¬ 
ship.” 

“  And  that,  is?”  I  asked,  as  she  paused. 

“  1  will  not  tell  you,  Kate.” 

“  Is  he  wealthy,  Edith  f’ 

“  That  means,  why  don't  you  marry  him? 
Because  he  will  rever  ask  me,  and  I  can’t  very 
well  ask  him.  A  man  I  bate  loving  me,  a 

man  I  like  loving  me - we  will  leave  a  blank 

there,  my  cousin.  Do  you  remember  reading: 

“  ‘Ah,  well  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  burled  from  human  eyes, 

Aud  In  the  hereafter,  augels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away.’  ” 

What  do  those  do  for  whom  no  angel  comes?” 

So,  in  the  Autumn,  Edgar  Dana  had  not 
been  told  of  my  cousin’s  engagement;  Winter, 

I  supposed,  would  glide  away  in  much  the 
same  routine. 

*  #  *  *  *  + 

A  frosty  Winter  afternoon,  and  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  in  the  garden  undisturbed  for 
some  time,  when  I  heard  a  footstep  quick  and 
light  on  the  frozen  snow,  and  I  turned,  to  my 
sorrow,  seeing  Edgar  Dana,  with  extended 
hand  and  smiling  face.  I  did  not  invite  him 
to  the  house,  and  affected  not  to  see  his  eager 
glances  towards  the  windows,  as  though  he 
were  looking  for  some  one,  whilst  he  inquired 
about  aunt  and  Edith. 

“  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  spoke  to  you.  Miss 
Lovel,”  he  said,  “  and  yet  I  have  very  little  to 
tell  you.  I  don’t  know  when  my  play  will  be 
produced.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  friend, and 
he  tells  me  that  1  must  wait,  the  manager 
having  obtained  a  new  comedy,  so  mine  is  put 
aside— my  ship  has  gone  down.” 

“Not  gone  down;  it  will  fiud  the  harbor 
some  day.” 

“Someday  is  so  long  in  coming  1  I  am 
drifting  away  from  Edith  instead  of  drawing 
nearer,  aud  am  doing  very  little  good  here.  I 
should  go  abroad,  only  for  Edith,  and — other 
things.” 

“  What  made  you  think  of  that?’’  I  asked. 

“  Only  a  name  in  the  paper;  the  name  of 
some  one  I  once  knew,  who  has  come  out  in 
America  as  a  dramatic  author  ;  we  used  to  get 
on  well  together,  and  I  believe  he  would  help 
me  for— for  *  the  love  of  old  loves,  and  lost 
times,’  isn’t  it?  But  I  can’t  tear  myself  from 
Edith.  I  should  be  wretched  if  even  the  hope 
of  seeing  her  were  gone.” 

**  Would  you  stay  if  the  hope  of  winning 
her  had  gone?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  How  can  I  tell,  when  I 
believe  that  I  shall  win  her?  She  is  free  yet, 
and - ” 

I  interrupted,  “  She  is  free  no  longer.” 


“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Lovel!” 

“  It  pains  me  to  have  to  say  this,  but  Edith 
has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  she  is  engaged.” 

You  are  only  jesting,”  he  said,  smiling, 

“  or  trying  my  faith;  but  nothing  can  shake 
my  trust  in  Edith.” 

I  would  not  jest  with  you  on  this  subject, 
and  I  know  your  faith  too  well  to  doubt  it. 

Do  you  think  I  could  say  this  if  it  were  not 
true?  Did  you  never  foresee  it?” 

“  Then  to  whom  is  she  engaged  ?” 

“  To  Nevil  Verner.” 

“  1  thougbtyou  were,”hesaid,  wonderingly. 

“  That  is  over,  because  he  loved  Edith.  Mr. 
Hawdon  lias  consented  to  the  marriage  taking 
place  in  spring.” 

“  Had  it  happened  that  day  I  met  her  rid¬ 
ing?” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  and  for  a  moment  be  was 
silent. 

“  Oh,  Heaven !  it  is  for  this  I  have  toiled  and 
hoped  so  long.” 

It  was  not  a  cry ;  he  said  those  words  in  a 
tone  that  scarcely  reached  ray  ears,  and  turned 
his  head  aside.  I  pitied  him  very  much;  I 
understood  his  sorrow  better  than  he  could 
suppose,  for  it  was  like  to  what  mine  had  been, 
and  there  was  a  bidden  link  between  us  two. 

I  stood  silent,  and  when  he  looked  around  bis 
face  was  perfectly  colorless,  yet  he  smiled. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  as  though  answer¬ 
ing  a  question.  “  I  feel  as  if  something  had 
gone  out  of  me,  and  left  all  things  hi  auk.  1 
thought  she  would  have  been  true  to  me;  I 
thought  she  loved  me.  She  was  always  bound 
up  in  my  existence;  my  life  seems  only  two 
w  ords.  and  these  are — *  For  her.’  ” 

He  was  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to 
me,  in  a  strange,  quiet  way,  yet  something  told 
me  that  these  still  waters  did  run  deep,  and 
beneath  this  quiet  surface  was  pain  too  keen 
for  tempest. 

“  You  would  uot  say  this  if  it  were  false 
Does  she  love  him  ?  He  broke  with  you  for 
her  sake.  1  am  very  sorry,  if  you  cared  for 
him.” 

“Edgar,  it  is  well  to  know  when  we  have 
been  deceiving  ourselves  with  false  hopes. 
You  will  begin  life  afresh,  coming  out  of  this 
ordeal  pure  gold.  You  have  much  left:  youth 
and  strength,  the  wish  for  fame.” 

“No!  there’s  no  rainbow of  promise  in  my 
sky.  A  man  must  have  something  to  work  for, 
and  now  she  is  gone,  I  have  nothing  ” 

“  Yes;  eternity.  What,  when  that  is  ours, 
will  be  these  trials  and  disappointments  ?  The 
world’s  praise,  fame,  earthly’  love,  will  then 
have  melted  away,  and  what  if  we  have 
nothing  else,  if  we  stand  before  the  throne 
with  empty  hands  ?” 

He  sighed  heavily,  covering  his  eyes  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  we  were  again  silent.  Then  I  saw 
slowly  gathering  shadows  on  his  face,  and 
darker  passions  clouding  his  youthful  beauty. 

“Nevil  Verner!” he  repeated,  “Nevil  Ver 
ner!  Sneers,  insults,  and  disdain  were  the 
bitter  portions  he  gave  me;  but  he  may  look 
to  himself  now !  He  has  robbed  me  of  Edith, 
for  he  knew  I  loved  her.  I  was  a  foolish  boy, 
she  used  to  say ;  all  is  not  ended  yet,  and  I  will 

show  her,  and  her  lever - ” 

“  Yes, the  day  may  come  when  you  can  show 
them— not  that  you  were  revengeful,  but  that 
the  boy  had  the  heart  of  a  generous  and  he 
roic  man.” 

“It  is  only  in  fiction  that  men  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  an  enemy’s  head.  What  did  she  say  of 
me  ?” 

“  She  does  not  wish  to  see  you.” 

“  Did  she  think  I  would  reproach  her  She 
might  have  known  me  better!” 

We  stood  by  the  law  n,  spreading  white  and 
nooth  before  us,  and  I  found  myself  idly 
wondering  why  that  bird  had  walked  across, 
javing  tiny’  traces  on  the  soft  surface,  until, 
aising  my  eyes,  I  saw  Edgar  Dana's  face 
onvulsed  with  passion,  his  hand  clenched, 
is  eyes  flashing;  aud  following  his  glance,  I 
aw  Nevil  Verner  going  towards  the  house 
whilst  Edith,  in  a  wonderfully  amiable 
lumor,  had  come  out  to  meet  him,  and  we 
wo  were  unseen  witnesses.  Edgar  needed  no 
>roof  after  that;  he  broke  into  a  bitter 
augh. 

“I  can’t  stay  here  and  see  that.  England 
s  place  for  me!  1  will  abroad.” 

“  Others  have  lost,  and  you  are  losing,  but 
victory  will  follow.  Some  day  you  will  say. 
It  was  better  so,  for  He  doeth  all  things 
veil.’” 

“You  ha  e  been  good  to  me,”  he  said,  half 
sobbing,  “and  you  send  away  all  my  evil 
thoughts.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  could  not  re¬ 
main  here,  and  America  seems  holding  out 
tier  hand  to  me.” 

“I  may  see  you  soon  again,”  I  said,  as  he 
began  to  walk  slowly  towards  the  gate.  “  I 
may  meet  you,  and  you  will  tell  me  your 
plans,  won’t  you?” 

“Yes.  If  she  asks  what  I  said,  if  she  ex¬ 
pects  any  message,  there  is  only  this— I  for¬ 
give  her!  Good-bye!” 

He  turned  away,  and  mist  rose  between  me 
and  the  quiet,  solitary  figure.  Hot  tears  filled 
my  eyes.  His  life  had  had  much  sadness,  and 
■would  the  future  bring  him  i*eace? 


I  returned  to  the  house,  and  in  the  parlor 
found  Nevil  and  Edith  seated  beside  the  win¬ 
dow.  Therefore  they  must  have  seen  Edgar; 
and  my  cousin  looked  at  me  questioningly. 
but  as  I  said  nothing  she  spoke  with  some  im¬ 
patience. 

“You  entertained  your  visitor  in  uew  style, 
Kate.  Isn’t  the  garden  rather  a  cold  recep¬ 
tion-room?” 

Mr.  Dana  would  not  come  in,"  I  said;  and 
she  rose  to  stir  the  fire,  murmuring  as  she 
passed  me : 

“  1  do  wish  Nevil  would  go!” 

Mr.  Verner  himself  looked  at  me  with  a 
slightly  scornful  expression  in  his  lips,  and 
eyes,  and  raised  brows.  I  suppose  he  thought 
— but  it  did  not  matter  what  he  thought.  He 
evidently  intended  to  remain,  and  it  was  not 
in  Edith’s  nature  to  wait  for  anything;  so, 
having  escaped  to  my  room,  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  she  followed  me. 

“Tell  me  quickly,  Kate,”  he  said,  sinking 
into  the  easiest  fa  uteuil.  “I  have  left  Nevil 
to  aunt’s  tender  mercies.  Did  you  tell  Edgar  ? 

Did  he  care?  Oh  !  Edith  !” 

“What  a  reproachful  tone!  Poor  boy,  I 
suppose  lie  did  care  ;  but  it  can’t  be  helped, 
and  I  am  glad  he  knows  !’’ 

“He  spoke  of  going  to  friends  in  America. 

“Best  he  could  do,  ouly  I  don’t  know  how 
he  is  to  get  there,  nor  what  he  would  do  there, 
because  it  is  useless  to  depend  on  friends 
wheu  one  hasn’t  money.  He  can’t  have  much, 
for  his  salary  as  secretary  will  not  be  very 
high, and  he  must  dress  well  out  of  it,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  being  in  that  matter  as  particular  as  a 
lady.  Imagine  that  delicate,  simple  creature 
penniless  iu  a  strange  country  !  He  was  never 
made  for  1  roughing  it ;’  yet  I  wish  he’d  go  !  I 
rather  dread  a  meeting  between  him  and 
Nevil.  Of  course  that  is  through  reading 
that  stupid  book  where  one  rival  shoots  the 
other.  Do  such  things  ever  happen  in  real 
life  ?” 

Don’t  Edith  !’’  I  said  with  a  recollection 
of  Edgar’s  face. 

She  stood  looking  out  at  the  darkening  sky, 
perhaps  thinking  of  the  “sorrowful  splendid 
past”  of  which  she  had  once  told  me  ;  and 
though  she  did  not  love  him,  the  thought  that 
she  had  ceased  to  be  his  “fair  ideal”  must 
have  pained  her. 

“  You  did  not  say  why  1  had  taken  Nevil.” 

“  No,  I  did  not,”  I  replied,  briefly. 

“That  is  right.  Let  Edgar  believe  that  I 
love  my  fiancee,  for  I  have  a  little  pride  yet, 
and  would  not  be  cast  very  low  iu  the  eyes  of 
one  who  made  an  idol  of  ine.  His  ideas  are 
Quixotic,  and  he’d  despise  me  if  he  knew  I 
was  selling  myself.  Keep  that  a  secret  from 
Edgar,  and  from — from  everyone  !” 

Edgar  told  me  that  all  he  would  say  was 
that  he  forgave  you.  He  did  not  say  one 
harsh  word  of  you.” 

“  Oh,  Kate,  if  he  goes  to  ruin,  I  shall  be  an¬ 
swerable  for  it.  If  he  stays  here  there  will 
be  a  collision  between  him  and  Nevil,  for  my 
dear  lover  always  insulted  him  underbandedly. 
But  why  should  I  trouble?  I  shall  take 
t  hings  as  they  come.’’ 

With  these  words  she  left  me  to  continue 
the  reverie  she  had  interrupted,  the  subject  of 
which  was,  could  not  I  in  some  way  help 
Edgar  Daua?  I  had  suspected  that  the  chief 
impediment  to  his  going  abroad  was  pecuni¬ 
ary,  though  iu  his  pride  he  would  not  say  so, 
nor  could  I  speak  of  it.  If  only  there  were 
someone  to  act  as  counsellor  to  him,  someone 
wiser  and  better  than  myself,  who  could 
touch  on  the  subject  without  hurting  sensi¬ 
bility  or  offending  pride— but  w’ho  was  there? 

Like  an  answer  to  my  mental  question,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  my  own  dear  counsellor 
Brandon.  If  I  could  bring  these  two  to¬ 
gether,  I  might  not  only  help  Edgar,  but 
might  clear  my  kinsman  in  bis  eyes;  the 
mystery  of  Clarence  Level’s  death  would  be 
explained,  and  Edgar  would  see  tlfe  beauty 
of  that  true  and  tender  heart. 

Outside,  the  gray  shadows  of  a  wintry  even¬ 
ing  were  closing  in,  but  the  parlor  with  its 
red  fire  looked  bright  and  cheerful.  Edith, 
leaning  on  Brandon's  chair,  was  laughing 
merrily  over  some  drawings  she  was  display¬ 
ing,  whilst  Mr.  Verner  looked  on  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  the  reverse  of  amiable.  I  had  entered 
unobserved,  I  thought,  and  seated  myself  on 
the  couch,  in  the  softened  glow  of  the  fire; 
but  the  sketches  exhausted,  and  Edith  haviug 
gone  to  the  table  with  them,  Brandon  rose, 
and  crossing  the  room,  seated  himself  beside 
me.  *, 

“  Quiet  as  ever,  Kate.  Do  you  wish  to  sit 
here  by  yourself  ?” 

“No,  Ididnftwishtobe  ‘remote,  unfriended, 
solitary,  slow;  but  I  never  am  alone  when 
you’re  here,  Brandon,”  I  replied,  and  Brandon 
smiled. 

“  That  remark  has  a  flavor  of  Erin  in  it,” 
he  said. 

I  touched  his  arm,  as  his  glance  wandered 
off  to  Nevil  and  Edith,  disagreeing  about 
music. 

“Yes,  Kate.  Something  you  wish  to  tell 
me?” 

“  Something  I  to  ask  you— a  favor.” 


“  Granted;  only  tell  me  what  to  do,  say,  or 
suffer.” 

“  I  want  you  to  be  a  friend  to  Edgar  Dana. 

A  transient  look  of  surprise  crossed  his  face. 

“lie  seemed  anything  but  desirous  of  my 
friendship,”  said  Brandon,  musingl}’,  and  I 
continued  ; 

“I  want  you,  for  my  sake.  You  know  he 
loved  Edith  ;  to  day  I  told  him  of  her  engage¬ 
ment  to  Nevil  Verner.  You  sympathize  with 
everyone,  you  understand  everything,  and 
you  will  see  that  this  is  a  crisis  in  Edgar’s 
life.  A  friend  could  help  him,  but  he  has 
none.” 

“I  see  what  you  mean.  And  I  will  be  his 
friend.” 

“  He  h  is  been  strange  towards  you,  he  has 
seemed  to  avoid  your  but - ”  I  stopped, 


conscious  of  the  utter  impossibility’  of  explain¬ 
ing  ;  bur.  Brandon,  though  he  must  have  done 
so,  spoke  as  if  he  did  not  see  any  confusion. 

“Yes,  be  avoided  me.  Perhaps  I  know 
why,  perhaps  I  do  not.  However,  I  may 
overcome  his  dislike.” 

“Aunt  Dorothy  would  say  there  never 
lived  a  Lovel  who  could  not  charm,  Brandon. 
When  I  told  Edgar  of  Edith’s  engagement,  he 
seemed  determined  not  to  stay  in  England, 
but  to  go  to  America.  How  is  he  to  get  there  ? 
and  if  he  finds  no  friends  there,  to  be  penniless 
iu  a  strange  city.  Y ou  know/  can’t  speak  about 
money  to  him,  but  I  know  from  Edith  how 
he  is  situated.  You  could  speak  to  him  with¬ 
out  wounding  or  offendiug  him.  I  am  not 
asking  too  much  ?” 

“  Asking  too  much  1  You  have  pointed  out 
a  duty,  not  asked  a  favor.” 

“  Scarcely’  a  duty.  But  it  is  a  kindness 
for  which  you  alone  are  fitted,  because  all  you 
do  is  right.” 

“  In  your  eyes  !”  he  said,  rising. 

‘•In  the  eyes  of  all.  You  won’t  listen  to 
praise  but — there's  no  one  on  earth  like  my 
brother.  ” 

I  mused  that  night  when,  alone,  on  Bran¬ 
don’s  words,  “  Perhaps  I  know,”  and  won¬ 
dered  if  I  should  ever  have  courage  to  tell 
him  of  the  doubts  that  had  assailed  me— if  I 
should  ever  d  «ro. 

Had  some  hand  raised  the  curtain  hanging 
over  the  future,  to  let  me  see  what  followed 
my  confession,  I  wonder  what  would  have 
been  my  thought — whether  I  should  have 
doubted  or  believed  the  vision  ? 


CHAPTER  XX. 

“  FEST  UND  TREU.” 

Though  it  was  now  winter,  and  her  wed¬ 
ding  was  to  be  in  Spring,  my  cousin  gave  her¬ 
self  very  little  concern  about  that  impo-tant 
event,  aud  would,  1  thought,  not  unwillingly 
defer  it.  She  would  be  married  from  her 
father’s  house,  but  as  yet  scarcely  any’thiug 
was  definitely  arranged.  Mr.  Hawdon  had 
written  to  ask  when  bis  daughter  would  re¬ 
turn,  to  which  she  had  replied  rather  vaguely, 

“  before  long.” 

“  I  haven’t  made  up  my  mind  yet,”  she  said, 
one  day,  discussing  the  subject  with  me; 
“  Nevil  says  spring;  but  if  you  had  to  jump 
down  a  precipice,  I  am  sure  you  would  stop  a 
moment  on  the  edge,  and  that  is  what  1  am 
doing.  Only  I  must  soon  decide,  or  all  the 
allied  powers  of  V erner  and  Hawdon  will  bear 
down  on  me,  I'll  decide,  fly  off  home,  get 
everything  bought  and  made,  and  scramble 
through  it,  so  that  I  shan’t  have  time  to  think, 
until  I  am  fighting  my  first  battle  with  Nevil 
as  we  go  off  for  the  honeymoon.  Then  we 
must  have  a  house  to  live  in.” 

“Nevil  Cottage,”  I  suggested. 

“  Nevil  Cottage  !  I’m  not  goiug  to  bury 
myself  here.  I  shall  have  a  new  house  near 
Hawdon  or  anywhere  where  there’s  plenty  of 
society,  besides  a  house  in  the  city  for  the  sea. 
son.  Nevil  seems  to  regard  it  ns  a  paradise; 
but  wait  until  we  are  married,  and  you’ll  see 
that  flue  family  mausion  to  be  let  or  sold.” 

“  It  is  possible  Mr.  Verner  may  decline  to 
leave.  ” 

To  be  Continued 
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CONDUCTED  BV  EMILY  MAPLE. 

POTATOES  IN  A  DIVERSITY  OF  WAYS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Take  a  brush  and  clean  eveiy  particle  of 
dirt  from  your  potato  skins,  and  bake.  This 
is  an  economical,  and  useful  way  of  serving 
when  the  potatoes  are  rather  small. 

Potato  Puffs. 

Stir  two  cupfuls  of  mashed  potatoes,  two 
tablespooufuls  of  melted  butter  aud  a  little 
salt  to  a  fine  light  condition  ;  add  two  eggs 
well  beaten  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  cream. 
Beat  well  together,  pile  in  a  rocky  form  on  a 
dish  aud  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Cold  Potatoes  Warmed  Over. 

Slice  a  pound  of  cold  potatoes,  put  into 
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a  saucepan  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and 
when  it  boils  add  a  tea  spoonful  of  flour  ;  when 
it  has  been  for  a  moment  stirred,  add  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk  or  cream,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Stir  all  the  time,  and  when  it  boils  add  the 
potato  slices.  Serve  at  once. 

Potato  Salad. 

Small  onions  sliced  and  mixed  with  cold, 
boiled  potatoes  cut  into  dice.  Pour  over  this 
a  dressingof  vinegar,  olive  oil  (cream  is  better) 
pepper  and  salt.  Mrs.  Henderson  gives  an 
excellent  recipe  for  Saratoga  |  totatoes,  so  good 
that  I  will  transcribe  it.  She  says  “  It  re¬ 
quires  a  little  piano,  or  potato  cutter,  to 
properly  cut  these  potatoes.  Fine,  large  po¬ 
tatoes  are  best.  They  are  cut  by  rubbing 
them  over  a  plane  into  slices  as  thin  as  a 
wafer.  These  are  placed  in  very  cold 
water  or  on  ice  to  get  chilled  :  then  thrown 
into  hot  lard — so  as  to  brown  quickly.  Have 
a  salt  box,  a  tin  dish  to  receive  the  potatoes 
and  a  perforated  ladle  at  hand.  The  pieces 
should  be  kept  separate  by  means  of  the  ladle 
till  of  a  delicate  yellow.  Skim  them  out  on 
to  the  tin  plate,  sprinkle  salt  lightly  over  them 
and  place  on  a  warm  dish.  Pour  back  any 
grease  that  is  on  the  tin  plate,  and  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  fry  too  many  slices  at  a  time.  Two 
potatoes  fried  make  a  large  dishful. 

It  is  a  convenient  dish  for  a  company  dinner 
for  if  kept  warm  the  potato  slices  will  be  crisp 
and  nice  five  or  six  hours  after  being  cooked. 
They  are  sometimes  eaten  cold  and  make  a 
pretty  garnish  for  game. 

A  recipe  well  worth  the  time  and  trouble 
necessary  for  its  preparation  is 

Potato  Eg-gs. 

Two  cups  of  mashed  potatoes — cold  or  hot — 
two  cups  of  cold  ham  minced  very  fine,  two 
eggs  beaten  lightly,  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
one  cup  of  gravy  and  pepperand  salt.  Work 
up  the  cream  and  butter,  the  seasoning  and 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  up  lightly'  ;  then  put  in  the 
ham.  Flour  your  hands  and  make  up  into 
egg-shaped  balls,  roll  in  flour  and  fry  in  good 
hot  lard.  Turn  them  carefully'  and  pour 
over  some  hot  gravy.  They  are  very  good. 
In  so  many  ways  can  potatoes  be  used  that 
a  book  might  be  made  up  of  recipes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Cheese. 

There  is  no  article  of  housekeeping  that  it 
becomes  greater  economy  to  buy  at  whole¬ 
sale  than  cheese.  I  have  tried  both  ways  and 
find  that  a  whole  cheese  is  a  treasure  in  a 
family  to  be  used  in  so  many  way's,  and  al¬ 
ways  handy,  even  necessary,  to  the  table.  No 
country  has  arrived  at  the  excellence  of  the 
English  in  making  a  specialty  of  this  article, 
naming  it  from  whatever  locality  it  is  manu¬ 
factured  in.  This  should  be  the  case  iu  this 
country,  but  so  far  as  I  oau  learn,  whether  it 
is  made  in  one  part  of  the  continent  or  another, 
it  is  all  alike  called  “  American”  cheese,  when 
not  sailing  under  the  false  colors  of  some  Eng¬ 
lish  namesake  of  renown.  The  W elsh  rare-bit 
(called  sometimes  rabbit)  is  made  by  melting 
a  nice  little  rich  cheese  in  the  oven,  and  while 
it  is  there,  toast  carefully  thin  squares  of 
bread,  with  crust  removed.  Butter  slightly 
while  hot,  and  dip  into  hot  water  sufficient  to 
half  cover,  so  as  to  moisten  slightly.  Place 
each  slice  on  a  separate  hot  plate,  sprinkle  a 
little  salt,  and  pour  the  melted  cheese  over  it. 
Serve  at  once.  No  morsel  of  cheese,  if  ever 
so  dry,  should  be  thrown  away,  as  it  can  be 
used  in  this  way,  or  grated  for  marearoni. 
At  dinner  it  is  customary  to  serve  cheese  just 
before  dessert.  English  people  always  con¬ 
sider  celery  a  necessity  in  this  course.  As  an 
article  of  diet  it  is  considered  an  aid  to  diges¬ 
tion,  not,  of  course,  if  eaten  in  excess. 


KITCHEN  OIL-CLOTH. 


MRS.  C.  S.  JONES. 


Many  persons  who  have  used  Brussels  and 
tapestry  carpeting  until  the  surface  has  be 
come  so  entirely  bare  as  to  be  no  longer  pre¬ 
sentable,  look  with  regret  upon  the  clean, 
heavy  canvas  of  the  wrong  side,  such  a  pity 
does  it  appear  to  the  economical  mind  to  cast 
aside  such  a  durable-looking  floor-covering. 
And  so  it  is.  For  many  years  1  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  utilizing  these  carpets,  not  only 
for  kitchen,  but  for  hall  and  common  chamber 
floor  covers.  A  flour  paste  made  by  boiling 
Graham  flour  in  water  until  as  thick  as  mo¬ 
lasses  and  perfectly  smooth ;  then  adding  to 
each  gallon  half  a  pint  of  dissolved  glue  (one- 
fourth  pound  to  a  pint  of  water)  is  kept  hot 
and  carefully  applied  to  the  surface  with  a 
white-wash  brush,  until  the  carpet  is  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated.  This  will  require  several 
days  to  dry  exposed  constantly  to  the  sun 
and  air;  and  if  the  surface  does  not  appear  to 
be  well  filled  in  with  the  paste,  a  second  coat 
is  applied. 

On  this  surface  apply  two  coats  of  any 
pretty  colored  paint,  and  when  dry  a  coat  of 
shellac  varnish,  followed  by  one  of  copal,  will 
give  an  oil  cloth  of  far  better  quality  than  any 
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you  can  purchase.  In  painting  so  large  a  sur¬ 
face  it  is  much  the  most  economical  plan  to 
purchase  one  or  more  kegs  of  white  lead,  the 
oil,  turpentine  and  varnish  from  a  wholesale 
dealer. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


GOOD  MADE  MUSTARD. 

Take  three  teaspoonfuls  of  ground  mustard; 
a  teaspoonful  of  flour  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
white  sugar.  Mix  together,  pour  over  boiling 
water  and  mix  to  a  smooth,  thick  paste. 
When  cold  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
vinegar  to  make  thin  euough  for  use. 

FRIED  SALT  PORK. 

Cut  into  tb in  slices,  freshen  by  placing  in 
milk  or  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  roil  in  flour 
and  fry  until  crisp.  Place  the  pork  on  a  plat¬ 
ter,  drain  off  most  of  the  gravy  from  the  fry¬ 
ing-pan,  mix  two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  smooth 
in  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  pour  into  the  hot 
fai  in  the  frying-pan.  Add  pepper  and  salt, 
if  not  salt  enough  from  the  fat.  Let  boil  up 
and  pour  over  the  meat.  This  is  a  very  nice 
gravy  for  potatoes  or  cakes. 

Farmer’s  Wife. 

DRIED  PEACH  PIE. 

Stew  the  peaches  until  perfectly  soft,  mash 
fine,  sweeten,  add  a  small  piece  of  butter  to 
each  pie,  bake  with 4 wo  crusts  and  just  before 
eating  take  off  the  top  crust,  pour  over  a  half 
cup  of  thick,  sweet  cream,  return  the  crust 
aud  serve.  Best  eaten  the  same  day  baked. 

cabbage  salad. 

Cut  into  shreds  a  small  bead  of  cabbage- 
Put  into  a  dish  on  the  stove  three-quarters  of 
a  cup  of  vinegar  a  tablespoon ful  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  of  white  sugar,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  salt  aud  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper. 
Wh  n  the  vinegar  boils,  put  in  the  cabbage, 
scald,  but  do  not  let  boil.  Have  a  cup  of 
milk  at  the  boiling  point,  into  it  stir  two  well 
beaten  eggs,  boil  one  minute  after  adding, 
turn  the  cabbage  into  the  salad  dish,  pour 
over  the  eggs  and  milk,  mix  the  ingredients 
well  together,  cover  and  set  w  here  it  is  cold 
for  three  or  four  hours  before  serving. 

Mary  B. 


POTATO  AND  BEET  SALAD. 

Slice  thin  four  medium-sized,  cold,  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes.  Chop  fine  a  red  beet,  also  boiled,  but  it 
should  not  be  cold,  and  pour  over  it  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Let  stand  w-hile 
you  mix  together  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  sugar,  pepper  and  made 
mustard  with  a  large  tablespoonful  of  oil 
(melted  butter  w  ill  do.)  When  this  is  done 
take  out  a  tablespoonful  of  the  chopped  beet 
and  mix  with  the  potatoes,  turning  into  a 
salad  bowl  Squeeze  the  beets  and  vinegar 
through  a  cloth  into  the  oil,  etc.,  beat  up  well 
and  pour  over  the  potatoes  aud  beets,  a.  b. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

GRANITE  IRON-WARE. 

Mrs.  J.  Bailey  wishes  to  know  what  granite 
iron-ware  is,  and  what  it  is  colored  with. 

Ans.— This  ware,  which  is  in  a  measure 
taking  the  place  not  only  of  the  heavy  iron 
cooking  utensils  of  the  kitchen,  but  of  tin¬ 
ware,  britannia,  porcelain  and  silver  ware,  is 
made  of  sheet-iron  and  coated  with  an  insolu¬ 
ble  glaze  combined  with  a  mixture  of  iron 
oxide  which,  when  subjected  to  an  intense 
heat,  takes  on  a  glass-like,  mottled  finish 
which  is  very  pleasing  in  appearance.  Besides 
being  lighter,  easier  and  pleasanter  of  man¬ 
agement  than  most  cooking  vessels,  the 
manufacturers  claim  that  it  is  the  most  whole- 
some  and  serviceable  w'are  made,  and  that  it 
is  subject  to  neither  rust,  breakage,  nor  inju¬ 
ry  by  fire. 

SOAP  STONE  GRIDDLE. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  H.  wishes  to  know  what  will 
prevent  cakes  from  sticking  to  a  soapstone 
griddle. 

Ans. — Rubhing  the  griddle  thoroughly  with 
fine  salt  before  heating  we  have  seen  recom¬ 
mended,  but  we  have  had  no  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  kind  of  griddle.  Will  some  of 
our  readers  who  have,  please  answer  ? 

PICKLE  FOR  MARKET. 

D.  Pierce  wishes  to  know  how  the  pickles 
are  made  that  are  sold  in  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket. 

Ans. — The  cucumbers  when  gathered  are 
placed  upon  trays  or  tables,  sprinkled  with 
salt,  and  left  to  drain  for  a  day.  They  are 
then  sorted  into  sizes,  put  into  casks  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  brine,  where  they  are  left  until 
wanted  for  sale.  They  are  then  taken  from 
the  brine,  put  into  fresh  water  and  left  to 
freshen.  Afterwards  they  are  put  into  glass 
bottles,  jars  or  small  kegs  with  spice  and 
pieces  of  red  pepper  and  covered  with  vine¬ 
gar,  the  best  being  pure  cider  vinegar  of  mod¬ 
erate  strength.  Such  pickles  are  not  green, 
but  of  a  brownish  tinge.  The  green  pickles 
are  “  coppered”  and  packed  in  diluted  acetic 
acid.  These  last  are  not  wholesome  or  desirable. 
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THE 

GREAT  GERMAN 

REMEDY 

FOR 

RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, 
BACKACHE, 
GOUT, 
SORENESS 

or  TUB 

CHEST, 

SORE  THROAT, 

QUINSY, 
SWELLINGS 

AND 

SPRAINS, 
FROSTED  FEET 

AND 

EARS, 

BTTR.WS 

AND 

SCALDS, 

General  Bodily  Pains, 

TOOTH,  EAR 

AND 

HEADACHE, 

AND 

ALL  OTHER  FAINS 

AND 

ACHES. 

No  Preparation  on  earth  equals  St-  .7  a  COBS  0d-  aa  a  s  atz, 
si  hk.  simple  and  enrar  External  Remedy.  Atrial  entail, 
but  the  comparatively  trifling  Outlay  of  -VI  Ct.-tis.  and  ev,ry 
ono  suffering  with  pain  can  nave  cheap  ami  punitive  proof  of 
ita  claim*.  niBRCTIOXS  1\  ELEVEN  Li  MICKIES. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  ORUQQISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE, 

A.  VOGELER  &  CO. 

Baltimore,  Sid.,  V.  8.  X 


PROFESSOR 


BAKING  I 


POWDER 


Made  from  Frofessor  Hereford's  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  JboJtinrr  ~>ow- 
der. 

1  n  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cock  Book 
sent  free. 

llumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WATCH  BUYERS,  ATTENTION ! 

THE  CELEBRATED 

B  *KEL  dk  COURVOISIER  WATCH EM 

were  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  In  ‘78,  fur 
greatest  accuracy  In 
performanceand  ad¬ 
justment.  These 
watches  have  all 
,  modern  Improve¬ 
ments  in  watch  ma¬ 
king.  being  stam- 
wlnders.  adjusted  to 
heat  and  cold  and 
for  R.  R.  use.  By  rea¬ 
son  of  Improved  ma 
eh  In  or  v  they  are 
manufactured  at  a 
great  reduction 
from  former  prices. 

. .  . —  All  arc  warranted. 

So  time,  no  momy”  Ask  your  Jeweler  ami  seethem 
before  purchasing  those  of  other  manufacturers, 
QUINCHE  &  KUUGLER,  17  Malden  Lane.  Y„ 
Our  wholesale  agents  In  the  U.  8. 

$66 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  outf 
free.  Address  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland.  Malm 


All  New  Plyle*  I  ••NVour  Name  in  MM 

LILiu  Julancv  Lettering  J  ft 

VlllcafM  prlnted  0n  Aui« 


00  Ucst  Quality 

- Lithographed  ,  „„  ,1U  _ 

We  semi  this-llic  most  Elegant  pack 
Ul— published- tree  to  every  one  sending  ic 
for  our  new  price  list,  A  Illustrated  Premium  L 
Agents  Large  Samnle  &  loO  samples  a<  cei 
Address,  STEVKAS  BKOIUEBS  JlortMord,  Cc 


50 

500 


LARGE  II.VNDSOilllCUUOMO  CARDS,  uo, 

oil  Ute.  X i;w  Jc  A r [I. -lie  ilc-Ipaf.acknoiv  ,,1-nl pa.lt  *olA 

.ylbuinofScuuploiSitxE.W.  Austin,  i  uirllavtn,  CL 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  MILLS 
for  sale  or  exchange.  Write  tor  free  catalogue. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO..  Richmond.  Va. 


lUal  ©.estate. 

gESIWHEM 

AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

™  Northern  Pacific  r.r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 

AND  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  Prices;  Longtime,-  Rebate  for  Improve¬ 
ment  ;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.land  Agt. 

Mention  this  Paper.  ST.  PAUL,  MlNN. 


i£  A  T  Id1  dOO  Acre  Farm,  located 
^  ITZVAJAJ  7  miles  south  of  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  R.  R.  station. 
This  farm  Is  a  bargain  to  anyone  desiring  to  farm. 
There  are  two  houses  on  the  place,  suitable  for  mas¬ 
ter  and  tenant:  wells,  spring. orchard,  vineyard, etc.; 
welt  fenced  and  stocked  ;  plenty  of  water,  a  creek 
running  through  one  corner  of  farm  with  24  acres 
wood  lot  upon  Ita  banks;  land  part  bottom  and  part 
upland  Educational  advantages  unsurpassed  :  State 
University  at  Lawrence,  with  other  good  schools 
near.  B.  F.  KEEPER,  Topeka.  Kansas. 

Don't  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
Settlement,  illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va 


SOUTH 


THE  PATENTEE  OF  THE  TIGER  RAKE 
OFFERS  for  sale 

20,000  Acres  of 

CHOICE  WHEAT  LANDS 

In  the  Golden  Northwest.  These  lands  are  located  In 
Ransom  County .  Dakota  Territory.  on  the  line  of  the 
Fargo  and  Southwestern  Branch  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  and  other  railroads  now  being  con¬ 
structed.  and  arc  not  excelled  for  the  production  of 
wheat  by  any  lands  In  the  market.  His  address  is 

J.  E.  WISNER, 

Lisbon,  Ransom  (To., 
Northern  Dakota. 

-  -5*3 

TaoYood'v  y 

^  Aftret  of  timber  and  prairi*^^ 

aions  the  line  of  the  St.  Lots  Is  ^ 

Ban  Francisco  Kail  way  for  sale  on  seven 
years  time. at  from  $2.00  to  S8.00  an  acre.  Free 

transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  purchasers  os 

'  Circular  sent  on  application  to 

W.  2.  YXAT02T,  >T«iple  Su3ias.  (  W.  2.  C  JITCT. 

5.  PT.  Lotus,  Mo.  j 


;5$i$iceUatt*0uj0, 


dfc  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free. 

®  H  I  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 

K  i  \  Cards.  Feather*  Hand  Series  «c.,iaucy  case  10c. 
Ow  Samples  Sc.  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ct. 

£  £  f  n  O  A  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
lu  "'ll  Ad  dress  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

tpiMafi 

Au  Knyr.sn  Veterinary  surgeon  ’md  Chemist, now 
traveling  in  this  country,  say*  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  C  ,t;.e  Powders  acid  here  wortLIcss  trash  He 
saya  that  Sheridan's  Condition  powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  Immensely  valuable  Nothing  on  earth  will 
moke  bens  lay  hie  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders.  Dose, 
oneteaspxmfill  tootle  pint  food  Sold  everywhere,  orsent 
by  mail  for  eight  Ndlor  stumps  l  S  JOHNSON  4  CO., 
'V*ton.  Moss  formerly  Rui  ;ur  Mo 

GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED 
the  Author.  A  new  snd  great 
Medical  Work,  warranted  the 
best  and  cheapest,  indispensable 
to  every  man,  entitled  ”  The  8d- 
euoe  of  Life,  or  Self-Praserva 
tion bound  In  finest  French 
muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt.  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  en¬ 
gravings.  125  prescriptions,  price 
only  81.35,  sent  by  mail;  illus 
t  rated  sample,  6  cents ;  send  now. 
lTUflW  TWm  I*  Address  Peabody  Medical  InsH- 
AJUIW  lnl uLLli tnte or  IJr.  XV.  U.  PARKER, 

4  Butfinofc  St„  HiMian. 


CATARRH 


I  Bronchitis.  Asthma, 
and  l>c,il  II <•*•,  r *<i  at 

A  your  home,  Great  improve- 

—  . - r  -  -  -  -  ■■merits  made  in  past  diree 

yearn, and  w  onderful  cures  aftercthers failed.  Bad 
enses  wanted.  IIO.IIE  TREATMENT  sent 
'C,'ir-  Send  for  circular*.  Advice  FREE. 

3.  PRICE  MILLER,  M.  D.,  915  Amh  St^Philada., 7 


•  Pa. 


Agents  wanted,  $S  n  Day  made 
selling  our  NEW  HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLES  and  FAMILY  SCALE. 

V  *«  i>  mr.  lbs.  Sulla  at- 81.50. 
bi'Ufrsi u  bears. Co.. CinciDu»ii  u 


i,  10c. 


4.1 )  ?'lro”?°,car'1s'  no  2  alike,  with  name, 

T'  ■  Postpaid.  G.  I.  Reed.  *  Co.,  Nassau,  N  Y 

Tff  Elegant  A'etr  Style  Chrotnn  Cards,  name  In  Gold 
Jet,  10c.  American  Card  Co.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

4  T?  a  week,  R12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  True  4  Co.  Augusta,  Me 


m  ou r  Name  in  Handsome  8cr!pt  Tyne  on  Til 
I  II  1 1 If ii L  C hroiri o  Cards,  10c.  latest  Styles!'  /O 

I  U  Sentiment.  Friendship.  Scroll  aud  Motto  tJ=-> 
Secrtea.  IS  packs  il.CO.  Promnt 
KO^:  AL  CARD  CO.,  P.  6.  Box  21,  Xohtbp,ori>.  Conn. 


$5 


$  I  OO  to  *82^0  P«r month  guaranteed 

«eYlVo?r  SKStfwwS  VVei7e 

t  Inthea  Line.  Sells  readily  at  every  house,  Sam&les 
free.  Address  GIRARD  WIRE  CO..  Bh!ladclphm  p£ 

'  i, cn* lenicti-*N  Best  Low-price,!  WATCH 
(on  earth  FRER  forsompl.  to  Agents  only.Send 
name  to  Ptutssylvaxia  W.vrca  Co.,  PhUadelp’a. 

To  any  suffering  with  CatarrhT 
or  Bronchitis  who  earnestly1 
desire  relief,  I  can  furnish  a 
means  of  Permanent  anil  Pos¬ 
itive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment. 
No  charge  for  consultation  by 
mall.  Valuable  Treatise  Free. 

"  “j*  rsuieiliss  arc  th.oetgrflwtli 
t’fhn  own  vxprrivneo;  tn»y  aro 
the  only  known  means  of  per¬ 
manent  cure.”— Baptist. 

Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS,  Troy.  0. 


mz  of  i\)t  W«k. 


Home  news. 

SATtmtiAY,  jah.  $8,.  1881 
The  GAeAt  Trial  Ended. — On  Wednesday 
night  the  long  trial  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
public  mind  is  relieved  and  satisfied  Mr. 
Porter, counsel  for  the  defence, began  bis  argu- 
inent  on  Monday  and  closed  it  about  8  P.  M. 
Wednesday,  and  Judge  Cox  immediately  gave 
his  charge  to  the  Jury.  It  was  a  clear,  concise 
statement,  and  could  be  easily  comprehended 
by  the  jurors  and  retained  in  memory.  The 
jury  then  retired  to  their  room,  and,  after  an 
absence  of  about  one-half  hour,  they  rendered 
a  verdict  of  “Guilty,  as  indicted.”  The  pris- 
diler  was  manifestly  nervous  while  the  jury 
Waft  out;  as  he  Would  naturally  be,.atid  his 
ripinion  was  that  the  jury  would  disagree. 
After  the  verdict  he  was  at  once  removed  to 
the  jail.  His  counsel  will  have  four  days  to 
file  exceptions.  Mr.  Scoville  will  move  for  a 
hew  trial,  but  it  will  not,  probably,  rie 
granted. 

A  very  comprehensive  verdict  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  coroner’s  jury  on  the  late  acci¬ 
dent  at  Spnyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  lies  hard  on  no  one’s  shoulders  as  it  is  so 
greatly  distributed.  The  first  count  is  against 
George  Meliusj  the  bMkeman;  then  a  gain  ft  t 
Manfbrd,  the  cohduetor;  then  Stanford,  Burr, 
and  Buoharian,  engineers,  come  in  for  their 
share  of  the  blame;  then  Superintendent 
I’ducey  gets  a  blow,  and  finally  ail  the  office!  s 
and  managers  of  the  road  are  responsible  for 
this  accident.  If  that  isn’t  a  “sweeping” 
verdict  then  there  never  was  one!  All  the 
above  named  persons  will  be  held  under  bail 
to  await  t  he  action  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  jiubHc  High  School  at  Hartford,  Conn. , 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  24th  inslt. 
The  fire  originated  from  a  defective  flue  or  an 
overheated  furnace.  The  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing  remain  standing.  The  loss  will  probably 
amount  to  about  £120,000. 

There  was  no  chance  for  doubt  about  the 
state  of  the  weather  last  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
The  mercury  got  down  to  5  °  below  zero  here, 
but  that  was  mild  in  comparison  with  inland 
towns.  The  following  may  be  Of  interest 
The  mercury  stood  at  Rochester  7  °  below 
zero  ;  Poughkeepsie  16°  j  Norwich,  N.  Y.  88° 
Saranafc  Lake,  N.  Y.  40°  ;  Plattsburg,  25  ®  : 
Keesvile  24  °  :  Poi  t  Henry  22  °  ;  Lake  George, 
25  °  ;  Saratoga  86  °  ;  Boston,  Mass,  87  °  ; 
Providence,  R.  I.  15°  ;  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
24°  ;  Montreal  and  Quebec  26°. 

It  is  reported  that  the  railroads  have  lost 
$25,000,000  by  the  recent  freight  and  passen¬ 
ger  war.  * 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Manning  of  the  famous  Old 
South  Church  of  Boston,  has  touched  a  gener¬ 
ous  chord  in  his  congregation.  They  have 
voted  to  give  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  an 
annual  pension  of  $4,000,  work  or  no  work, 

A  season  of  unusually  high  water  is  re¬ 
ported  from  many  districts  in  the  South.  The 
Atchafalaya  River  has  overflowed  its  banks, 
submerging  the  adjacent  lowlands.  The  flood 
of  waters  from  the  Big  Black  River  spread 
in  every  direction.  About  30  miles  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Railroad 
are  imder  water.  Many  culverts  have  been 
destroyed  and  much  of  the  roadbed  has 
been  washed  away.  No  trains  at  this  writing 
are  running  between  Canton  and  Grenada,  a 
distance  of  89  miles.  A  dispatch  from  Good¬ 
man,  Miss.,  reports  the  lower  part  of 
that  town  inundated,  the  turnpike  road  des¬ 
troyed  and  the  bridge  over  the  Big  Black 
River  washed  away.  A  Mobile,  Ala.,  dis¬ 
patch  says  all  the  lower  landing  along  tbe 
Tombigbee  River  was  inundated;  56  feet  of 
water  were  reportedat  Tuscaloosa  and  the  river 
is  still  rising.  A  telegram  from  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  reports  the  lower  part  of  that  city 
covered  with  water  and  the  river  rising 
rapidly  from  the  effects  of  three  days  rain. 

The  Boston  Committee  of  Thirteen  have 
recommended  the  postponement  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  World’s  Fair  of  1885.  Evidently  the 
project  excites  little  interest  anywhere.  If  it 
were  dropped  from  mention  for  several  years, 
and  then  perhaps  revived  as  a  mode  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  centenary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, it  might  then 
be  welcomed.  So  an  exchange  suggests. 

A  Kentucky  farmer,  named  James  R.  Wil- 
mot,  on  Jan.  17,  butchered  his  mother,  wife 
an  1  two  daughters  with  an  axe  and  then  hung 
himself.  Again,  in  the  town  of  AusterlLtz, 
N.Y.,  a  man  named  Beckwith  killed  another 
named  Vandercook,  and  cut  his  body  into 
small  pieces,  and  was  cremating  them  in  his 
stove  when  he  was  discovered. 

The  financial  condition  of  Harvard  College 
proper  gives  much  concern  to  the  corporation. 
The  deficit  for  18S0-’81,  amounting  to  $34,469.- 
19,  is  the  largest  which  the  college  ever  in¬ 
curred. 

It  required  1,0C0  cars  to  carry  exhibits  to 
the  Atlanta  Exposition,  but  200  were  sufficient 
to  take  away  those  which  remained  unsold. 


Nearly  everything  except  the  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery  found  a  purchaser.  Rather  to  the 
surprise  of  the  managers,  the  negroes  did  not 
visit  the  exposition  in  large  numbers,  and 
“  Freed  men’s  Day”  was  almost  a  complete 
failure. 

A  diftpatbh  from  Dallas,  Texas,  Says  that 
the  largest  single  sale  of  cotton  fcveh  made 
in  the  United  States  was  made  there  lately 
by  Mr.  M.  D.  Cleveland.  It  consisted  of 
5,725  bales.  The  consideration,  in  round  fig¬ 
ures,  was  $890,000.  Major  A.  Rutt  Kay  pur¬ 
chased  it  for  cash. 

Miss  Nellie  Arthur,  daughter  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  gave  a  dinner  party  at  the  White  House 
recently  to  a  number  of  her  young  friends. 

About  450,000  school  children  had  been 
vaccinated  in  Illinois  by  Jauuary  25,  the 
period  fixed  by  the  State  Board  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  unvaccinated  children. 

The  statistics  Of  immigration,  strangely 
enough,  show  that  the  popular  notion  that 
the  great  masses  of  immigrants  arriving  in 
this  country  go  West,  is  fallacious.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1881.  885,047  immi¬ 
grants  landed  at  New  York.  Of  this  number 
New  England  attracted  20,506;  New  York  got 
148,133,  Pennsylvania,  36,475,  and  New  Jersey 
11,587.  The  South  took  7,033.  This  makes  a 
total  of  318,733  for  the  East  and  South,  as 
against  166.315  for  the  West.  The  Western 
States  which  received  the  largest  number  are 
Illinois;  which  got  43:149,  Iowa  12,520,  Michi¬ 
gan  17,088,  Minnesota  Missouri  7,226, 

Kansas  8,881,  Indiana  5,824,  Ohio  19,107,  Ne¬ 
braska  4,124,  and  Wisconsin  15,701.  The 
figures  for  New  York  are  really  startling  in 
their  suggestivencss. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y.,  has  nearly  300  churches,  a 
church-seating  capacity  of  about  100,000,  and 
an  actual  church  attendance  of  about  50,000. 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pentecost. 

The  Oxford  tap";  or  mortar-board,  is  now 
worn  at  Princetoil,  Williams,  Amherst, 
Trinity,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  Brown  University. 

—  «  » ♦ - 

Catarrh. 

“  I  think,"  writes  a  patient  who  had  used  a 
two  months’  Oxygeu  Treatment,  “that  my 
Catarrh  is  about  well,  and  has  been  for  some 
weeks.”  Treatise  on  “Compound  Oxygen” 
sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and 
1111  Girard  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday.  January  28,  1882. 
The  following  few  items  of  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  are  condensed  from  telegrams  received 
here  from  noon  yesterday  to  noon  to-day: 
Boston,  Mass.— Wool  market  quiet  with  sales 
of  1,051,000  pouuds — no  noteworthy  change  in 

prices  or  prospects . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

— Prices  of  Hour  and  grain,  particularly  for 
future  delivery,  ure  stronger,  with  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  both  present  and  future.  Supply  of 
potatoes  light;  good  demand  at  good  prices. 
Apples  firm.  No  change  in  cotton  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  week;  very  little  doing.  A  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  wool  of  late  at  Hill  prices . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  recent  advance  in 
wheat  has  caused  an  aetivt  demand  for  grain. 
Tbe  number  of  hogs  killed  this  week  was  the 
largest  in  the  season.  Wheat,  No.  2  Red  Win¬ 
ter,  $1.41.  Corn  quiet;  No.  2  mixed,  65%c. 
Oats  steady;  No.  2  mixed.  48c.  Rye  irregu- 
at  $1, 003^(6:1.07,  Barley,  $  I  03.  Hogs  firm  at 
$5.25(« 6. 80  for  common  and  light;  $6.65@7.30 

for  packing  and  butchers’ . 

Chicago,  Ill.— Wheat  has  beeu  unsettled  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  the  price  fluctuating  greatly. 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring  is  $1  34%  against 
$  1.  80%  last  week ;  and  $1.36  for  March  delivery 
against  $1.31%  at  the  same  time  last  week. 
The  rise  in  the  other  grades  is  smaller,  amount¬ 
ing  only  to  half  a  cent  in  No.  8  and  one  cent 
ir>  “rejected.”  Some  insist  that  the  manipula¬ 
tors  of  the  wheat  “corner”  spoken  of  here 
last  week  are  working  quietly  but  steadily; 
others  say  the  transactions  of  the  week  do  not 

indicate  the  existence  of  a  “comer.” . 

Detroit,  Mich. — Rainy  weather  and  bad  roads 
have  interfered  grievously  with  country 
travel  and  traffic.  Movement  of  wheat  light 
and  in  this  market  unusually  speculative. 
Sales  of  future  wheat  during  the  week  have 
Leen  23,050  bushels  against  70, 000  bushels 

spot . St.  Louis,  Mo. — Provisions  strong 

and  advancing  a  little.  Hogs  going  up.  Cot¬ 
ton  market  glutted  and  weaker . Mil¬ 

waukee,  Wis. — Weather  has  been  c  :4d  and 
seasonable  terminating  with  showers.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  wheat  have  materially  increased  ow¬ 
ing  to  high  prices;  while  shipments  have  been 
moderate  owing  to  scarcity  of  lower  grades 
which  are  in  demand.  The  increased  price  of 
wheat  has  rendered  the  filling  of  orders  for 
flour  impracticable  with  little  prospect  of 
further  movement  until  the  manipulations  in 

wheat  are  ended . 

San  Francisco,  Cal, :  Wheat  is  lower  owing 
to  the  copious  rains  that  have  fallen  within 
the  week  and  which  insure  a  good  crop  in  most 


sections  of  this  State . Baltimore,  Md. : 

Some  inquiries  for  cotton,  but  no  material 
change  in  j  rices  has  occurred ;  sales  still  on  a 
basis  of  ll%c.  for  Middling . Wilming¬ 

ton,  N,  C. :  Weather  pleasant  after  having 
Iwen  changeable.  Increased  receipts  of  cot¬ 
ton  over  last  year;  (lemahd  good.  Provisions 

and  grain  higher. . . Savannah,  Ga.  1 

Feeling  Jn  cotton  market  better  with  a  good 
demand  arid  prjees  several  poi  fits  higher.... 
New  Orleans,  La. :  Cotton  receipts  are  drop¬ 
ping  off.  Factors  are  beginning  to  arrange 
for  next  season’s  crop.  Weather  still  warm 
with  abundance  of  rain.  Future  prospects 
auspicious.  Little  movement  in  grain  owing 
to  the  out  tariff  ailiqhg  the  Eastern  rouds. . . . 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Swine  Breeders'  Association  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Dick  Jones,  of  Columbus;  Vice- 
President,  Jesse  Y.  Demaree,  of  Franklin; 
Secretary,  W.  A  Macey,  of  Lewisville;  Treas¬ 
urer,  D.  L.  Thomas,  of  Rushville . 

Nearly  70,000  tons  of  harried  fence-wire  have 
been  manufactured  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year . .  Texas  took  the  special 

premiums  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  on  wheat 
and  corn.  The  grand  premium  of  $500  for 
the  best  general  collection  of  cereals  was  di¬ 
vided  equally  between  Texas  gnd  Kansas  . . . 
....The  Texas  Stockmen’s  Convention  will 

be  held  at  Austin,  February  14 . . . 

The  Wisconsin  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
which  has  lately  Been  in  session  rtt  White- 
water,  Wis.,  has  arranged  for  a  great  shear¬ 
ing  festival,  id  be  held  at  Whitewater,  Wis., 
May  2.  The  officers  elect  arfe  ;  President,  Sey¬ 
mour  Crooks  ;  Vice-President,  Hr.  Parker  ; 
Secretary,  H.  J.  Wilkinson ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  C.  R.  Gibbs,  the  last  two  of  White- 
water,  and  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Crawford. 
The  Registry  Committee  was  selected  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  J.  H.  Paul,  of  Genesee :  A.  Cook  and 

F.  M.  Clarke,  of  Whitewater . The 

prevalence  of  pleuro  pneumonia  among  cows 
on  the  north  side  of  Queens  County,  T  <ong  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  has  caused  considerable  alarm 
among  the  farmers  and  stock- raisers  6f  Long 
Island.  In  the  vicinity  of  Westbury,  Glen- 
head,  Mineoia,  and  Glencove  a  number 
of  valuable  milch-cows  have  died  of  the 
disease.  New  cases  are  reported  daily,  and  a 
number  of  the  largest  stables  have  been  quar¬ 
antined.  Cows  found  to  be  suffering  from 

the  disease  are  immediately  killed . 

Cm-  correspondent  at  Sussex  Court  House, 
Sussex  dounty,  Va.,  says:  “  Planters  have 
been  very  unfortunate,  especially  the  peanut 
growers,  as  that  crop  was  almost  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  As  a  rule,  collections  have  been  well 
made  and  planters  generally  have  closed  their 
accounts,  but  have  no  money  left  and  must 
economize  during  the  coming  year.  The  pea¬ 
nut  crop  never  failed  before  in  this  locality. 
About  half  the  crop  made  must  be  kept  for 
planting  next  season.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  left  for  sale.” . The  Census  Bu¬ 

reau  Florida  orange  statistics  give  the  value 
of  the  present  orange  crop  at  about  $1,000,000, 
against  $672,176  for  the  crop  of  1880,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  Jacksonville 
Union  has  no  doubt  the  present  crop  will  be 
worth  considerably  more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Putnam  County  leads  the  list  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  over  seven  million  oranges,  worth 
$108,000.  This  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
but  with  a  yearly  increase  of  40  per  cent. ,  it 
must  soon  assume  immense  proportions. ..... 

The  Wisconsin  State  Grange  has  lately 
been  in  session  at  Milwaukee.  The  reports  of 
tbe  Secretary  and  Treasurer  showed  that  there 
were  at  present  121  subordinate  granges  m 
the  State,  having  a  member- hip  of  3,960;  727 
new  members  were  added  during  the  year, 
and  800  lost  by  death  and  other  causes.  There 
had  been  expended  during  the  year  $4,00*2.87, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $430.06. 
S.  C.  Carr,  of  Rock  County,  was  elected  Wor¬ 
thy  Master;  R.  D.  Frost,  Overseer;  H.  C. 
Sherman,  Fond  du  Lac,  Lecturer,  and  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Vernon,  Steward . The  Ne¬ 

braska  State  Agricultural  Society  closed  its 
annual  convention  at  Lincoln  on  Jan.  18. 
The  attendance  was  large,  nearly  every  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  State  being  represented.  The  result 
of  the  election  of  officers  for  tbe  ensuing  year 
was  as  follows:  President,  J.  H.  McEntire; 
Vice-President,  J.  B.  Dinsome:  Secretary,  D. 
II.  Wheeler.  The  latter  is  a.  salaried  position, 

and  was  therefore  hotly  contested . . . 

There  is  in  London  an  association  for  promot¬ 
ing  emigration  of  women  to  Canada,  and  an 
other  has  been  recently  established  at  Ott  iwa, 
Canada,  whose  object  it  is  to  purchase  in  the 
Northwest  2,000,000  acres  to  be  resold  to  settlers 
at  cheap  rates  with  a  strict  temperance  pro¬ 
viso  . The  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas 

Wool  Growers’  Association  adjourned  Jan. 
12th,  after  two  days’  session  at  San  Antonio. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  asking 
the  Governor  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  scab  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  sheep-owners  of  Texas.  The  wool  buyers 
were  requested  to  return  the  sacks  of  the 
growers  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. . 


A  dispatch  from  Montreal,  Canada,  says: 
Tile  shipments  of  stock  in  1881  were  42,000 
head  of  cattle  arid  61,600  sheep,  of  a  total 
value  of  $6,000,000.  The  export  of  horses 
brought  to  the  United  States  was,  in  188(7 
here,  8,267,  costing  $670,000,  and  in  1881, 
7,093,  costing  $683,000.  Although  the  number 
in  1881  was  174  less  than  in  1880,  the  large 
increase  Ill  price  more  than  made  up  for  the 

deficiency  in  numbers . .  Congressman 

Washburn  of  Minnesota  introduced  a  bill  in- 
!  to  Corigfes*  on  January  9,  to  repeal  the  Pre¬ 
emption  Act,  on  trie  gftrtnld  that  the  Hotag- 
stead  Act  serves  every  purpose  Of  hottest 
settlement  upon  the  public  land.  lie  fays' 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  land  taken  up  under 
tbe  Preemption  laws  are  fraudulently  pre¬ 
empted  ;  that  persons  who  have  no  intention 
of  settlitig  oh  tbe  lands  preempt  claims  and 

then  deed  them  to  speculators,  etc., . . . . . 

The  Cauada  Pacific  Railroad  Co'm'pany  ts 
sending  sections  of  prairie,  16  feet  sqiVafh; 
taken  up  here  and  there  along  the  line, 
bodily  to  England  as  specimens  of  the 
soil.  Glass  jars  filled  with  loam  are  also  sent. 

. . A  meeting  of  the  Am.  Agr.  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  in  this  city  on  Wednesday 
week.  A  resolution  was  pass  til  favoring 
the  project  of  a  National  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
hibition..., . The  seventh  annual  meeting 

of  the  American  Dairymen’s  Association  took 
place  at  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  beginning  January 

19 . .  The  legality  of  selling  skimmed 

milk  in  this  city  Is  to  be  tested  radically.  At 
present  any  one  selling  it  is  liable  to  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both.  The  Board  of  Health 
declares  it  unwholesome.  A  dealer  has  volun¬ 
tarily  accused  himself  of  selling  it,  at  three’ 
cents  a  quart,  for  the  purpose  of  appealing 
to  ihe>  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  from 
the  verdict  against  him  in  tbe  lower  court.  A 
case  has  been  made  up  and  the  matter  will 
ere  long  be  decided.  The  dealer  is  backed  rip' 
by  common  sense  and  number  of  farmers  and 
cattle  owners  who  supply  this  city  with  milk, 
and  who  will  here  find  a  profitable  market  for 
mrich  of  the  skimmed  milk  now  wasted,  if 
the  present  case  is  declared  unconstitutional, 

as  it  is  urged  tha  t  it  is . . 

The  Treasury  Commission  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  prevalence  of  the  cattie  plague 
are  about  ready  to  make  their  report  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Folger.  The  commission  consists  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Law,  of  Cornel)  University,  chairman, 
Dr.  Thayer,  of-  Massachusetts,  and  J.  H. 
Saunders,  editor  of  the  Breeders’  Gazette. 
The  report  will  state  that  occasionally'  cases 
of  tubeiculoris,  or  pulmonary  consumption, 
were  encountered,  and  oiie  case  of  pneumonia 
was  found  in  a  stable  in  Detroit.  A  number 
of  cases  of  bronchitis  and  lung  affections,  due 
to  parasites,  were  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  West,  but  no  cases  where  the  complaint 
■was  contagious  or  communicable.  The  present 
area  of  the  disease  extends  from  Putnam 
County,  New  York,  to  a  point  little  fcoritb  of 

the  District  of  the  District  of  Columbia . 

Flax  is  cultivated  in  California  as  a  field  crop. 
Last  season  10,952  acres,  producing  10, 167, 645 
pounds,  were  grown  in  California.  The  fiber 
is  not  utilized.  Three  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  peanuts 
were  raised  on  68  acres,  and  2,189  acres  of 
sugar  beet  yielded  84,026  tons.  This  crop  is 
bought  by  tbe  sugar  refinery  at  Sail  Francis¬ 
co,  which  is  run  profitably,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  cane  sugar . A  table  in  the  Bul¬ 

letin  de  Statisque  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Finance  exhibits  the  value  of  a  tobacco  mo¬ 
nopoly.  ’  It  is  exercised  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  yielded  in  1815  a  net  profit  of 
$6,400,000.  The  reveal ue  increased  yearly ,  and 
in  1845  had  risen  to  $16,400,000;  but  this  gain 
had  only  been  obtained  in  30  years;  the  net 
increase  of  $10,000,000  was  realized  in  I860,  ox' 
in  15  years;  in  1867  a  further  gaiu  of  $10,000,- 
000  was  obtained.  The  Franco-German  war' 
checked  the  progression  after  this ;  but  in  seven 
years  a  fourth  gaiu  of  $10,000,000  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  by  the  close  of  1880  the  rate 
of  increase  had  been  maintained  so  tlmr,  the* 
total  profit  on  the  sale  of  tobacco  stood  at 
$56,800,000 . 

Wheat  rings  are  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  The  Echo  Agricole  states  that  a  pow¬ 
erful  syndicate  has  been  formed  in  Odessa  to 
control  tbe  wheat  trade  of  Southern  Russia. 
Some  mei-chants  have  already  securad  the 
greater  part  of  the  grain  arriving  from  the 
interior  during  the  month . Tbe  compe¬ 

tition  of  American  flour  is  severely  felt,  by  the 
32,000  mills  of  Austria  and  the  25,000  mills  of 
Hiuigary,  which  are  threateued*with  ruin. 
The  Austx-o  Hungarian  government  used  to 
derive  an  annual  income  of  $10,000,000  from 
this  source.  The  English  and  Brazilian  trades 
were  the  most  important,  but  now  American 
flout-  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Hungarian 
flour.  The  duty-  imposed  by  Germany  on  for¬ 
eign  flour  bus  also  been  a  severe  blow  to  the 
industry.  The  high  price  of  American  wheat 
in  Zurich  leaves  no  margin  for  profit,  but 
larger  shipments  from  America  are  expected. 
In  the  meantime,  Russian  wheat,  which  is 
pouring  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  into 


wheat,  extra,  *5  00@5.40;  Sprint?  XX  and  XXX,  $5.50® 
<•23:  patents,  $7.00@9.00;  Ohio  round  hoop  shipping, 
$a.25@5.60;  trade  brands,  $5.75®7.n0:  St.  Louis  extra, 
$5.85(315.85;  do.  double  extra,  $6.00®6.50j  do.  family, 
$«  75(«07. 50;  Southern  extra  shipping.  $.'■  W®6.30;  do.  XX 
and  family,  $6.73®8,IXf  Rye  Hour,  supertine,  $4.60® 
5.10.  Corn  meal.  Brandywine,  *'.Ur.(«,:i,35;  do.  West¬ 
ern.  $3.35®3.75.  Buckwheat  Hour  F  l(.ll  ms.  $3,00® 
a. 25.  Whoa*  feed.  41)  !b  F  eon,  HI-  do  O')  11>  V 

ton,  21  .UOtifi-jil.lo  do.  HD  »  p  ton,  $$J.«)®25.W. 

FtlFKl?  Kith  its.  Apple  dealer-*  who  have  safely  cur 
rleil  choice  re>l  fruit  eati  almost  dictate  prices  to 
special  consumers.  Average  quality  stored  parcels 
are  quiet  with  prices  restrictive  for  most  buyers. 
Milch  grocery  trade,  which  Is  usually  a  valuable  out 
let  for  apples  In  Winter,  Is  reduce,!  through  the  com¬ 
paratively  high  figures,  Spies  ami  Spitz,  are  very 
dear.  Eastern  greenings  are  more  alii  active  than 
State  both  In  condition  and  slue  of  package.  The  of 
ferine  of  cranberries  is  reduced  to  a  light  supp.y  of 
New  Jersey  era  leu.  Some  i  iitiiwha  grapes  look  well 
considering  the  unfavorable  season  they  have  gone 
t  hrough  Fine  pear#  quotable  In  only  a  small  way. 
Hu.  oranges  have  nor.  had  the  sharp  selling  season 
Of  former  crops,  Only  best  known  murks  will  make 
the  extreme  figure.  Peanuts  searco  and  not  ottered 
freely  us  tin,  outlook  Is  for  very  high  prices  Hickory 
nuts  dull;  tiu-y  have  been  very  plenty  and  have  had 
very  little  or  the  lire  side  weather  their  sale  needs. 

14 rapes,  State  Catawba.  »<  Us  Apples,  Spit/.cn- 

berg,  F  hiii.  SSI-vvai;  grwuing*  $3.2  , Baldwin. 
$:i.:t7<a,150;  mixed  lota,  good  to  prime.  $2,75 ®3;  ordin¬ 
ary,  $2.tK)(.jJ,5t);  eranbetcles,  .1 ,  rse  >  fancy,  -F  crate, 
$4;  prime,  $3.25453.50;  fair  to  good  $2.75w3.00.  Oranges, 
Florida,  IS  luilr  hhl.ciMie,  $3®ii  do.  ;•$  bbi,  case.  $1.50 
CQW.7 ft. 

Peanuts,  vA,  hand  pkd  *  ft  »t»®l«c.;do,  f’y.  RbifaAU; 
extra  prime.  ',%n »8e.j  good  to  prime,  7®7Ric.  ; 
shelled,  pecan  nuts,  10®l»c.  Hickory  nuts, 

Stale.  F  bush..  75c®$b  Western,  fit) ,t 90c. 

Exports  for  week,  1,352 Mils,  apples. 

GRAIN.  — English  advices  still  show  a  place  for 
wheal,  but  the  market,  here  Is  under  a  speculative 
rule  that  keeps  out  large  shippers  Cash  wheat  has 
not  changed  much.  Corn  steady  and  fairly  active. 
Oats  continue  to  ru^e  low,  receipts  weighing  heavily 
Upon  the  market. 

Wheat,  Spring,  $].2»®l,:f7;  red  Winter  No.  2,  $1.47® 
1.4S,'y;  red  Winter.  $t.37®Lai|  while  Western  and 

white  No.  1,  514g.,i 


Marseilles,  is  ruling  the  markets  and  supply 
iug  all  Western  Switzerland. 


per  head.  Yesterday  closes  one  of  the  worst  weeks 
recorded  at  the  Jersey  City  yards  for  many  months. 
At  (iOt.h  St.  good  cattle  about,  held  their  own,  but.  com¬ 
mon  slock  could  not  all  be  sold  at  a  reduction  of  J4e. 
per  ft,  Four  cur  loads  of  Kentucky  stillers  changed 
hands  at  Ulc.  to  dress  5*5  ft.  and  very  common  to  very 
good  corn  red  steers  at  S-bo.  to  dress  55  ft.  to  llitfc.  to 
dress  57ft.  less  $1  per  head. 

Mii.cn  Cows,— A  fairtrade  for  a  Winter  month  pre¬ 
vails.  Medium  to  prime  Hfate  anil  Va.  eows  have 
st, Id  at  $l"®tHJ  with  a  few  of  th"  former  ttt  $1)5.  Noth¬ 
ing  very  extra  here." 

V BAf,  Cai.vkm; 

Hog  dressed  calves,  Jersey,  choice,  12W65HSC;  fair  to 
good,  Wh;(«,l-!e.;  poor  to  fair,  ili.UOc.  grass  6W  7‘-£c.  live 
calves,  Jersey,  prime  to  choice,  ;  State 

prime  to  choice,  aj£®9c.;  fair  to  good,  KiasLc.;  poor 
to  fair,  7ii 'Am  ait.  Holly,  1611  to  220  fts.,  9i<id0e.';23l)  to  280 
fts„  %,9C  ;  280  to  401)  Its.,  GJaaSc.;  grass,  (Vf. 

Suhki*  am,  Lambs.—  Receipts  for  the  week.  29,809 
head;  do  last,  week,  83.M/7  do.  Demand  fair,  with  mod 
crate  supply,  Sheep  quoted  5'ilClic.,  and  lambs  lib 
®7Jqc. 

Kwt s k. —Receipts  for  the  week,  25,245  head;  do.  last 
week,  33,200  do.  Market  weak  for  1*  ve  or  dressed. 

Hogs,  Jersey  dressed,  light,  Hhi-.'.nqc..  do.,  dressed 
medium,  S.'-eC.;  bio.  dressed,  heavy,  H(.t8>.4c.;  city 
dressed,  8@3>^c.l  live  hogs,  corn-fed,  ft  loo  it,s.,  $G.S5<ai 


IS  THE 


The  Boston  Pilot  says:  St.  Jacobs  Oil 
stands  without  an  equal. — Ado, 


Women,  Iouiik  or  Old, 

married  or  single,  if  out  of  health,  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  taking  Kidney-Wort. 

In  either  dry  or  liquid  form  it  is  an  effect¬ 
ual  remedy  for  many  complaints. — Indepen¬ 
dent. — A  flu. 


Write  to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  No.  233 
Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass. ,  for  phamphlets 
relative  to  the  curative  properties  of  her  Vege¬ 
table  Compouud  in  all  complaints.  — A d u. 


Alsu  Straw  nurnlug  Engines,  bum  Fwiaubie  and 
Traction.  Full  assortment,  of  sizes.  Address. 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


A  Pure  and  KftVctive  Hair  Dressing. 

Cocoajne,  a  compound  of  Cocoanut  Oil, 
beautifies  the  hair  and  is  sure  to  allay  all  itch¬ 
ing  and  irritation  of  the  scalp. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength. — Aclv. 


Terms  for  1882 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 

ft. Single  Copy,  per  year .  $2.oo 

Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France .  ....  3.IM  (16 «  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20^  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  ore 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oi 
application. 


o  mui,  opuiiK,  rv 

l.WJq;  red  Winter.  $I.S7®Loi|  . . .  . 

State.  $1,350*1.44.  Bye.  tcv.UNc.  Oats,  ’  '  "7 

52e.;  No.  2,  liii^Vg-iriVae.;  No.  .1,  48J4C.;  mixed,  No.  1,  j'lu) 
49WC.;  No.  2,  l5‘£i«i4Hjte.{  No.  ftlkiidll-uC  Com,  Western, 
mixed ,6%,  ,2h,e.;d(,.  No.  2,  7i ,2e.i  do.  wlilte,  75®79c. 
do.,  new  yellow,  Soul  hern,  il(.*73e.;  do.  white  do.,  75® 
7l)e.  Barley,  Canada.  No.  1,  $l.U<a,1.15;  do.,  •‘bright," 
$!  16®l.l7;do.  Suue,  i  rowed,  $1.05;  do.  2-ruwed,  90©92c. 
Buckwheat,  82®8ic.  Barley  malt,  state,  2-rowed,  97, -idu 
$1.00;  do.  i  rowed,  $1.10;  do.  Canada,  $1.20(4;  1.80. 

Receipt*  for  the  week,  wheat,  41)2,-70  oush.;  corn, 
183,574  do.;  oat-s,  310.778  do.;  rye,  6,286  do.;  barley, 
78(60*1  loo.;  malt,  61,200  d. 

Exports  for  the  week,  wheat  488,700  bush. 

23e,177  do.;  oat*.  2,991  do. 

Hay  ami  STKaW. -The  demand  for  hay  is  good  ami 
somewhat  Inllueuced  by  the  low  prices  which  arc 
consequent  upon  the  continued  free  supplies.  Straw 
steadier;  considerable  Western  hay  is  arriving. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  fine,  F  too  lb*.,  HStH/Ube.!  do. 
fair  to  good,  Toty-de.;  shipping  quality,  65®  -c.;  clover 
mixed,  6T«a70at  all  clover,  55on>5<\  Straw,  best  rye, 
80® 85c.;  short  rye  IkEuStlc.:  oat,  40ttiii5c. 

Exports  for  week,  1,4X5  bales 

H to 1 1 winks,  W bisky  nominal ;  alcohol,  in  bond. 

36®86.,4c. 

Hops.— There  Is  a  fair  demand  from  brewers  with 
trade  directed  to  medium  quality,  but  there  are  sales 
enough  of  choice  to  hold  best  grades  where  they 
were.  Exporters  are  not  deallngat  the  moment. 

New  Yoru  State  crop  of  1881,  prime  to  choice,  25® 
28c.;  do.,  mediums,  22«;j2k\;  do.,  low  grades  13® 30c.: 
crop  of  1880,  good  to  prime,  18® 23c. ;  do.  low  to  fair, 
12®  15c.;  crop  of  18J9,  fair  to  choice,  ltt®20o  ;  old  olds, 
i®  15c.:  Eastern,  crop  of  1881,  fair  to  choice,  20®26c.; 
Wisconsin,  do.,  2fi(iv27c.. 

Receipt*,  for  the  week,  3.U04  bales, 

Exports  for  the  week,  799  do. 

Milk.— Prices  have  ruled  low  with  an  over  supply  - 
sales  for  comml.-ndpu  cans  nr  ill  qta.  Consider  i 

ble  left  over  from  day  to  day  . 

VotUTiiv  and  Gam i*.  The  recent  cold  snap  gave 
dealers  In  dressed  poultry  a  more  cheerful  leeliug 
but  the  weather  has  been  adverse  to  holding  slock 
and  buyers  have  not  appeared  In  any  great  force 
Market  weak  for  anything  but  choice  bright  turkeys! 

Dressed  turkeys,  choice  dry  picked.  1‘hJla.,  Jlkall-ie,, 
scalded  Jersey,  I2)4W)13C.;  do  State  und  Western,  IRA 
12c.;  po«*r  to  fair,  N-j. we.  Chickens,  fair,  7®8e.; 
good  to  prime,  UEvlJe..  Phi  In.  dry  picked,  14®l6e 
FowlB,  choice  nour-by,  iwftlle.j  prime,  iKc-nUc.;  fair  to 
good,  Pi«8C.;  poor,  6®7c  Ducks,  choice,  ijiiiiluc,;  do 
fair  to  good,  itwillc.  Geese,  Western  and  Elate. 
KgilOe..  1'lilluuelphla,  12® 1 3c. 

Cooped  stock  abundant  und  pressed  for  sole  cheap. 
Live  fowls,  -Stale  und  Jersey,  Sc.,  Western,  Sc 
Roosters,  old,  babe-;  turkey  s,  Hi.cUe.  for  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  and  Static,  fur  Western.  Ducks,  State 
and  Jersey,  F  pair,  7&ai$1.25;  do.  Western,  60®75e. 
Gees®,  State  ami  Jersey,  $l.5U®2.25  do  Western,  $i.uu® 
Lilt. 

The  game  market  Is  not  heavily  supplied  and  prices 
for  choice  birds  are  firm.  Quail  and  grou.se  lead  the 
t  rade  Their  season  Is  short. 

Quail,  choice,  V  non.  $3. M6j)2.75;  small  und  soft  do 
$2 UK®2  25;  groufl*.  prime  undrawn.  pair,  $:. 124,1.35; 
drawn, 7.5c.®$R  partridges,  State  and  eholee  Western, 
F  pair,  $1,111);  Kuatern  and  ordinary  WeKtcru.  75<* 
90. m  wild  ilueks,  cunvu* -liwek,  F  pair.  $2 .'ll  «2 7 >;  ..... 
head,  mallard",  pair,  ItXr.b v, ,  leal  and 

wood.  Ak".,  counuou,  23.a.8ao.;  lame  squabs,  light  F 
do*.  $;t.ib(«3.2i;  dark,  $1.75® 3.00;  tame  pigeons,  live, 

P  pair  25®3bc ;  riibbU*,  «■  puli,  nodrawn,  .TiggSro.;  do. 
drawn,  luigiJs:.;  Imre*,  3n<a;ii«. 

The  law  on  quail,  grouse,  partridge:.,  rabbits,  Imres 
and  squirrels  will  be  up  February  1 

Puoatsions.— A  speculative  high  tone  has  attended 
most  of  the  week  111  iiog  products,  but  at  the  eh.se 
there  is  more  pressure  to  si  ll  Export  demand  dull, 
with  bacon  l  altbigotf  in  sale. 

Pork,  West,  mess,  old,  r  obi.  $  7.U),..jl7  25  do.  new, 
$16. Ik1®  18.35;  prime  jiips*.  Srr.5u.tii7.ai;  extra  prime 
4)3..4,e.  U  rn.  Larit, . stetti.i  o  esteru,  p  mu  ft»,,  ¥n,  1 
11.1 .;  prlmccity.  $tl.35t.*ll.3IX  Hams,  smoked  city,  *.  ft. 
liqitaU'ic.;  pickled  w  ..•stem  atnl  city  #H®10}  jo.  Shuul- 
de.  *  sit.okeo  city.  9®>|qc;  pickled, .®  , 1  jc.  tun  bellies, 
pickled. «®'.’-5kc  Ltaiou.loiig  clear  Wc  .tern,  ft^ee.liq,. 
Beef,  Western  mess,  F  Uhl.  $1 1.5ll®l«.W;  packet, 
*1  l.;5h®13.iii;  India  mess,  F  tee.  $26(4,23.  Beef  bums, 

F  bbl.  $20®2i. 

Receipt*  tor  the  week  -  Beef,  bids,  and  tea.  71)6 ; 
pur*,  pkg* •  4,7*7;  cut  meats,  pkg*.  28,4117;  lard.pkgs. 
32,418. 

exports  for  tbo  week— Beef,  bbls.  and  tcs.  2,689; 
porn  pkgs.  4,959;  out  meats,  fts.  10,539, 831;  lard,  fts„ 

4 ,315,393. 

Vkoktabi.es.— Choice  domestic  potatoes  are  firm: 
the  medium  trade  Is  using  a  good  many  Irish  and 
Scotch  bags  v  Utah  are  now  here  plentifully.  Sweets 
slow;  prices  too  high  for  use. 

Potatoes— Early  Rose,  N  N.,  Fbbl.,  $1.2  ®3  75;  Mtate. 

F  bbl  i;i.25®3.50  Peer  leas,  F  bbl..  $2,62uo2.S7;  Snow 
fiuke,  State.  F  bbl  ,  $2.87(03.23.  Burbank,  State,  F  bbL 
S:U3®8.87;  P,  K.  l*laim  Mereer,  bulk,  $1.7a®2.2>;  Ber¬ 
muda,  $9;  sweet  potatoes,  $4<g,6. 

A  go...!  many  samples  of  southern  green  stuff  aye 
showing.  Kate  uua  spinach  are  active,  owing  to 
scarce  cabbage. 

Onions,  white,  F  bbl,  $2  U(K«>3,|).1;  yellow  $1.60®  1.75; 
red.  Kasteru,  $1.50®  1.76;  Chester  $1.00(4,1  5);  beets, 
<3.26®2.7vj,  cabbage.E.  I.,  FlUo.  $lu.Wl<uil8.o<l;  white  tur¬ 
nip*.  F  bbl ,  $i. 25641.50;  Russia  do..  L.  $1. 7,® 3,1.0, 
do.,  Canada,  ‘ne.<iit$L23;  squash,  L.  1.,  $2.rx  («i3.W;  do., 
carrots  t$l.UI®1.25  F  bbl  ;c«tery.  F  doz.  bunches,  $1.25 
(k>2.u0;  aspantsru*.  ('Imrle.st  ,n,  -p  bunch,  7&c.,P®l.nO;  11. 


THE  NEW  MASSILLON 


k-»,  :;t.,  .j  .  oiwmd  1  itich  Cybn  i  .  ^  „ 

o  ir  •' Red  Elver  .special, "  making  with  our  iinprov 
straw  burning  Engines,  the  modi  I  outfit  of  the  wor! 
betid  for  circulars  to 

RUSSELL  &  Co.,  Massillon,  O 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  lim 

Outside  or  last  page . . . 50  “ 

Discount  oil  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ci 
13  Ins.,  15  per  Ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
t3f*  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  les*  than  42 


New  York,  Saturday,  Jan.  28, 1882. 

Beans  and  Peas. — Marrow  and  medium  beaus  have 
advanced  sharply  during  the  week  and  the  new  fig¬ 
ures  are  quti  ted  wJth  sales.  Fancy  beans  are  quoted 
firmer  in  sympathy  with  standard  whites.  The  for¬ 
eign  Import  to  date  is  estimated  at  jo.CUi  bush,  mainly 
German.  These  have  mostly  gone  vSestandno  longer 
eonrronl  domestic  growth.  Green  peas  steady  w  ith 
small  sales.  S.  o.  e.  pea*  Have  advanced,  few  to  be 
hud. 

Beans  marrow,  prime,  $4.1X1;  fair  to  good, 
$3.7i)r(;3.‘Xi;  medium,  choice,  $:i.  tii;  fair  to  good, $3. 10® 
3.30;  pea,  choice,  ;s:(,  lo®;;.i5;  fair  to  good,  $2.90,/, 3,  it); 
white  kidney  .choice,  .y  ,.Sdi,,,:;.!*i;  fair  to  good, $3  40f«*3.?0: 
red  kidney,  choice,  $•.*., :h*2.n.>;  fair  to  good.  $3. 41  v„, 3. Go; 
turtle  soup,  $i  iiii(.i,1.7o  German  in  bags,  prime,  $3.U0@ 
3.10:  ordinary,  $2.6Uw2.i5;  California  Lima,  $4.25®4.50. 

Pens,  green,  prime,  lit  bbls.,  $l.ux,j,i. 45;  green,  In 
bags.  al.3r.K4i  40 ;  southern  h.  e,.  per  2-bu.  bag,  $3.05im 
3.70;  Pan.  field  in  bond,  I»jc  ;  Mich.  9dc. 

Kcccipt*  for  the  week,  2,621  bushel*. 

Export*  do,  468  bids. 

Butter.  Hale*  have  been  steady  and  liberal  enough 
to  support  lolly  find  r«l.-s,  wbh.-  tor  extra  s-dected 
parcels  prices  have  been  marked  up  a  111  tie.  There  is 
no  improved  tendency  in  goods  of  useful  table  style, 
and  stock  tout  is  oil  in  quality  m  "  store  worn  "ha* 
a  weak,  Indefinite  position.  Western  lot*  held  oil 
country  account  are  sei  ning  a  market,  tun.  buyers' 
bids  are  under  owner*'  limit  ;  but  it  is  thoughl  lit  the 
trade  that  Die  former  will  nave  to  in-  ultlmttKTy  met. 

Creamery,  fancy,  special  brands, etc  ,ii(4il3e., choice, 
40c.;  fair  to  good  dual aiic.;  ordinary, 28i.i.:s3f.j  suite  half 
firkin  tub*  fancy,  I  resit,  JTiaifte.:  choice, 3, ii.elOe, ;  prime, 
30®32c.;  fair  uj  good,  2.k«)27c.i  liridn.s,  choice,  33®34e,- 
fair  to  good,  28*81r;  yrdluary,  23to2.5c,;  dailies,  entire 
choice, ‘latasUe.;  fan  to  gootl,  28ct31c.;VYclsh  tubs. choice, 
26.'',  ,7e. ;  fair  togood,2i((^f>-'C.;  W  estern  imilatlon  cream¬ 
ery,  27"ji-'hc  ;  dairy  choice,  :il(,xri:!e,;  gaud  to  prime  SBSui 
ail-.;  ordinary  to  fair  |H(rx23c.;  Western  factory, 
June,  line,  lOijt/l'e.;  general  run  do.  1 3®  15c*  ehoteo 
current  niuke,  2s, v .  :0c,;  fair  to  good  do'.  16ig)24c.;  roll 
butter,  fine,  23(.i,,V)e.;  ordinary,  20tai22c. 

Receipts  for  week,  16,;i8Jpkgs. 

Export*  do.  1,782  do. 

Cheese.  -  For  wholesale  purposes  prices  arc  hardly 
us  firm  as  at  our  Iasi,  hut  there  is  no  quotable  change 
to  note.  Holders  feel  confident  that  they  can  work 
out  all  of  tlie  best  rcuumuts  or  Unes  at  full  figures. 
A  good  share  of  general  stock. Is  going  abroad  and 
the  reduction*  are  not  much  more  Gum  filled  by  tv 
Cel pis. 

biale  factory,  fancy,  Fall,  l.T.pad.'I'dr.;  choice,  I'JCkm 
13c,;  prime,  llyfe<ftT2>^c.;  lair  to  good, 'tonsil 4c.;  ordin¬ 
ary,  $^®98iu.l  Ulllo,  flat.  Iiest.  T3f#i«.  13c.;  prime,  lt)W 
t,i.l2c.;  lair  io  good,  8«tluc.,  creamery,  part  skims, 
choice.  Bk.c.:  lair  to  good  7tgi6c  ;  ordinary,  5(fttic.;  Com¬ 
mon  do  .  diode. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  2l,7i6  boxes. 

Exports  do,  ]9,44H  boxes. 

Cotton. -A  better  spcculailvo  feeling  prevailed  at 
the  close  under  more  tavorubie  foreign  adviees.  In 
spot  cotton  lor  export  m  spinning  use  tin-  sales  were 
light,  but  tiie  market  closed  steady  und  tin*  tone 
firm. 

CURRENT  h rices. 

quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

X.  Orleans 

Upland*,  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

ordinary .  9  5-1$  9  t*i6  9  9-iti 

Strict  ordinary . .  in}.^  pm 

Good  urC.nary .  id  ll-li,  ]()  1.5-  ui  10  15- lb 

Strict  good  ordinary .  1144  iis* 

Eow  middling  .  11  u-n,  11  13-tu  11  13-to 

•Strict  low  middling .  1113-16  12  116  12  1-16 

.Middling .  12  12Jd  12>a 

Good  JUdtlhllR .  12'>g  12-5*  l2Xu 

Strict  good  middling .  T24i  127*  I2L 

Middling  fair .  13>fc  134*  134* 

Fair .  lXyi  14  J* 

STAIN  Kl). 

Good  ordinary’ .  SJ-d  |  Low  Middling . 10  9-18 

Strict  good  ore  Inary  id*  yuddlmg . 11  9-18 

Futures  closed  as  follows:  January,  I2.05tad8.ll7c.; 
February,  1*.J2C.;  .March,  l‘2.27(a:12.4Uc.;  April.  12.47 
(<v  12.69c.  ;  May.  I2.6ti<ail2.78w;  June.  12.82(t(il2.|i3c.; 
Jhly,  1 8, 9364 13. Ulc.;  AUgusb  |3  Li3tail3,13c.;  Seiiteuiber, 
I2.r3(™l2.r,lc.;  Uctobor,  U.8tK<jdl.st)c.;  November,  11.65 
(a#  11.70c. 

Receipts  for  we*  k,  31,816  bales. 

Exports,  do.,  It, So?  do. 

Diued  Fhi  ito.— Evaporated  apples  steady  with  a 
good  hue  of  local  trade.  Many  bakers  can  use  them 
to  better  advantage  than  fresh.  Peaches  are  high, 
lull  tlie  quality  ol  malty  lot*  docs  not  warrant  the  ex¬ 
treme  figure:!  and  sales  are  light  Small  fruits  geu- 
crally  steady  wit  It  no  *ui  plus  of  stock. 

Southern  apple*,  ordinary  to  good,  5>#a56c.;do.fluc 
to  choice,  f*!tsMisc;  fancy,  8$jjut,9)$c;  Western,  crop,  ordi¬ 
nary,  54tG  re;  do,  choice  lots,  6Jqc;  State,  llue  cut, 
6@6qjC.i  do.  old,  quarters,  O'tpuU! .(t-.;  evaporated 
apides,  1881,  11®i2S4f!i  lid.  cliolee  ring  cut,  IJiailStse. 
Peaches,  southcru,  crop  16®]  1*:;  Carolina  do.,  good 
to  fancy,  2tkL633e;  Ga.  tlo.  peeled,  19(i(/2tk!;  o'vup- 
orated  peaches,  peeled,  35(4 3ie;  do.  impeded,  I  too! :>c; 
uupceled  peaches,  halve*,  44pa5c;  do.  quarters,  tUiiu 
■I'l.io.  Plums,  Bouthovn,  is,1*,. ,<,:4e -,  State,  ltifoUc. 
Cherries,  Southern,  nsoj  Iln*.  ulaekherrics,  13®l3>$c. 
Raspberries,  2ti(oi27c.  Huckleberries,  13tgw;14e, 

Eoos  -  One  or  two  cold  days  gave  holders  consider* 
aide  mcourngemetit  and  for  a  brief  time  fresh  laid 
showed  a  strong  Upward  tendency.  Buyers,  however, 
did  not  respond  promptly, and  at  the  close  quotations 
are  all  the  market  will  stiiud.il  not  utruined  on  the 
outside.  Limed  nre  nearly  used  up. 

L.E,  N.J.  and  river  F  doz.,2T(«i28c.;  Stale  and  Pa.,  26q. 
®27c.;  Western,  eholee,  iresh  20c.;  do  and  Cana¬ 
dian  fine,  held,  l8<iT2Uc.(  Southern,  fresh,  fine,  26e.; 
Western,  Bontucrn  and  Canadian,  poor  lo  good,  15® 
18c.;  limed,  stale,  3Uitfi2ie.;  Canada  and  Western, 
prime,  I8®l9c.;  fair  to  good,  10®l7e. 

Receipts  for  week,  5,268  libl*.;  do,  last  week,  4.752 


corn, 


e.  &  0.  wmw 

„  ,  .  ( KSTAIILtHHEtJ  1845.)  ' 

Bend  for  Circular  of  Great  Value  giving  ful'  In 
Btructl->lifc  for  Htiipplu^r 

Put  I.TKY.UA  IIE.  Bl’TTERnud  Pl{4li>(’(  K 
Mo.  ^79  Washington  4t„  N.  \  . 

Kef.  Irr.ino  \  ri'iinio.l  B>1  ak.  N  >-w  ’  ort 


COMPLETE  MANURES 


l*'or  EACH  CHOP,  containing  just  tint  neces¬ 
sary  l'LANT  FOOD  it  requires. 

]'AA"  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

“  Pelican  "  Bone  Fertilizer. 

KJ/  NV»*  !»ULkr  thi*  allow  troiu  bODP, 

Agricultural  Chemicals  of  all  Descriptions. 
Ground  Bone. 

STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 

Our  circular,  containing  facts  interesting  to  farmers, 
furnished  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BR0., 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

^STANDARD  WiNO  MILL 


t: 

I  X  L  FEED  MILL, 

which  c»n  ho  run  by  »tiy  powor  ami  ts  i  huap.  aiTei-ttvs  and  durable, 
vv  111  good  any  kind  id  »m»ll  frairi  lulo  feed  at  the  rate  of  6  to  -.>5 
bu&heU  j:.*r  hour,  «u.ofdlnt>  to  qua  lily  end  elze  of  mill  used.  Send 
for  Catalogue  »nd  Frloo-Llst.  Adilrea  ^ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


IMPROVED  CALIFORNIA 

A  WIND  iVi ILL. 


Til  Sluipla.ntrotiK,  Lurabiu.  Rosette  U  hce 
A?  and  perfoctb  Kolf-ruFifiaMug,  avoiding 
wearing  Joints.  \lwo,  BFivetTs  Pony 
p  l  t**-ti  Grii'ijer  sin!  »  perrnct  KoUry  Mo- 
I  Hon  atUi'liUiCnt,  Without  gearing,  the 
power  being  cotnUnllllcated  by  the  lilt 
\\  or  up  stroke  of  Ptuup  Rod.  Can  be  used 
|M  for  outting  feed,  cliurtung,  &o.  The 
A  A  e*t.  eluwprat  and  moat  UKolti  I  powor  in 
\\\\  the  market  Full  particulars,  circulars, 
*j!0.,sent  frie  Address  the  Manuiaa 
CLARK  ft  co.  komanack.  111. 


HIE  SLEAR  MIRER'S  FRIEND 


wenty-live  per 
cut.  umr«  Sitjgar 
vvi  ry  year,  aud 
tt  belter  (tun liiy 
from  P  O  >  T’S 
Ki  ll  I  IvA  8.U‘ 
|» * 1 1  TS  than 
from  any  others, 
over  UD.nOd  Maple 


turere. 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILLS 

N  tctorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  7.UU0  In 
Actual  use  in  every  Mtate  and  Terrl- 

*  ,i...  rr  u  t,  ...  . , v.  —  , 


’tory  of  the  D.  H.  It  is  a  section  wheel— 
has  been  made  by  the  preeeait  Co.  far 
ten  years ;  In  all  that  time  not  one  hitB 
blown  down  without  tower  breaking— 
a  record  no  other  mill  can  show.  VTb 


J  ?'iu  |  Is  the  verdict  of  .  ..  _  _ 

*  *  j  1  §  Sugar  Makers  that  use  them. 

^  J  ?  iTTIi *  ■  r  perl*  et  working  with 

^  the  utuiost  nut  itif not  ion  t»  gu  r  n  n  - 
teed  Only  n  trial  is  needed  to  convince  one  of  their 
snperUn  it)/  over  all  other*.  If  every  Sugar  .linker, 
not  having  tested  them,  will  but  tap  hatf  his  sugar 
bush  with  the  Kitrchii  (hecoiuingSiiuar SetltMMi. 
a.  full  tmpplu  the  following  season  will  be  the  result. 
If  there  is  not  an  agent  in  your  town,  get  a  good  re¬ 
sponsible  Hardware  or  other  dealer  to  order  at  once 
anil  not  delay  It  until  tlie  season  for  tapping  is  upon 
you.  Belter  have  them  two  month*  in  advance  than 
a  day  too  fate .  I  will  send  you  Sample*  inn  l)c- 
-cripi'vc  Cirrulars  Powt-paid  on  receipt  ol 
Tell  Cents.  Address  at  once 

«'  POST.  Patentee.  Itiir7inirf"ii  Vt 
Buy  tlie  Eureka*  and  you  escape  all  Infringements 
aud  penalties  of  tlie  law 


leave  u  vo  the  on  bile  to  det<v*ndne  their  merits,  ill!  j 
sent  on  30  days'  trial.  Beet  Feed  Mills,  Com  Shelters. 
&&.  kc.  Catalogue  free. 

OHALLKNGK  MILL  OO..  BaUrta,  Ill. 


»>  SEEDS  !  <» 

M  VANDE  aBILT  BEOS.,  5 


23  FULTON  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
Catalogue  of  Garden,  Flower  Seeds  and 
Agricultural  Implements  mailed  upon  up 
plication. 


SAMPLE  CARDS,  ALL  New,  name  on  lfic.  Agt» 
Outfit  6c.  t',\KI>  WOHH»  Birmingham  Ct 


0*1  il.i  PER  MONTH  AND  A  82  OUTFIT  FRF.E. 
UP  A  '  "  ’  '  A««  in*  >»  anted  In  every  State  lo  collect 
small  pictures  to  copy- and  enlarge  to  a  bcuiitiful  oil 
Painting.  'I  lie  bigg  et  thing  out.  PHOTO  COPY¬ 
ING  CO.  Address  ITIIUEsTIftt  •!  (  O,, 

64  l..i tnycl lc  Place,  New  V  ork. 


>5  DavacdSu^fr  L$2  Sample  Free 

Aildress^GeuT  Agoucyq  159  Hudson*Stroet,  N.Y. 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE  GRAIN  THRESHERS 


are  unexcelled  by  any  for  capacity  and  quality  of  work 
COMBINED  CLOVER  AND  GRAIN  THRESHERS  have 
all  the  requisites  for  Grain  Threshing  and  have  an  inde 
pendent  Plover  Hulling  Cylinder;  are  most  dt tillable 
machines  where  both  Grain  unit  Clover  arc  raised,  In 
points  of  efficiency  and  price, 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


Economical  Portabla  aid  Traction  Engines. 

TRACTION  HAS  TWO  SPEEDS  to  accommodate  dltfer- 
cut  condition*  of  mad*.  Plain  Engines.  Light  nntl  Pow¬ 
erful.  Horizontal  Tube*,  and  th  ref  r  -  fr-  >  i  rum  objee 
thmable  features  of  \  trtlcal  Boilers.  HORSE  POWERS, 
both  Lever  aud  Endless  Chuiu ;  all  sizes.  Address  for 
Catalogue, 

&  CO..  Schenectady,  N,  Y, 


Nkw  Yuan,  Saturday,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

Bkkvk.s.-  Receipts  for  week,  15,318  head;  do.  last 
week,  14,056 do.  It  has  been  a  hard,  unsatisfactory 
week.  Market  overstocked  and  only  partly  cleared 
at  tlie  close  by  a  speculative  demand  brought  out  by- 
low  prices.  Five  loads  of  light  native  steers  sold 
down  to  8M®8jye.  to  dress  55ft,  but  9Mc.  to  dress  55tts. 
to  UJac.  to  dress  56ft.  covers  most  or  the  sales;  with 
a  single  car  load  sold  up  to  il<l4o.  1°  dress  57  ft.  less  $1 


—Traffic  has  been  more  in  sellers’  favor  than 
■k  or  so;  export  uud  high  grades  moving 

ler  bbl,,$3.4U(s)4.2U;  State  and  Western,  super- 
Gta*4.H0;  city  mills,  XX,  $7.IX)®7.33;  Spring 


for  iljt  Boitttg. 


FARMING  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

No.  43. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Animal  Nutrition. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  a 
plant  never  contains  anything  which  has  not 
entered  its  roots  as  food,  excepting  some  por¬ 
tions  of  its  substance  which  it  has  taken  from 
the  air,  breathed  iuto  it  through  its  leaves.  So 
an  animal  never  contains  anything  in  its  sub¬ 
stance  which  has  not  been  taken  into  its  stom¬ 
ach  in  the  form  of  food  or  has  been  breathed 
into  its  lungs.  Every  part  of  an  animal  and 
every  product  of  it — the  milk  of  the  cow,  the 
cheese  and  the  butter  which  may  have  been 
made  from  it,  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  the  egg 
of  the  fowl,  the  down  of  the  goose,  the  honey 
of  the  bee,  and  even  the  poison  of  the  snake — 
are  all  produced  in  the  animal  from  the  food 
which  it  eats  aud  digests.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  is  a  living  animal !  The  cow  eats  grass, 
and  from  this  grass  is  produced  flesh,  bone, 
fat,  horn,  hair,  cheese  and  butter.  Grass  con¬ 
tains,  then,  every  element  which  the  cow  con¬ 
tains.  This  must  bo  so,  or  the  cow  could  not 
thrive,  because  if  its  food  is  deficient  in  uuy 
one  quality  an  animal  becomes  sick  and  dis¬ 
eased,  and  after  a  time  will  die.  In  its  wild 
state  an  animal  will  go  many  miles  to  get  salt, 
and  a  salt  lick,  or  a  place  whore  deer  aud 
other  wild  animals  go  to  lick  the  earth  for  the 
sake  of  ibe  salt  which  it  contains,  is  frequented 
constantly  and  regularly  by  them.  Without 
this  salt  the  animals  will  suffer  and  become 
diseased,  and  their  instincts  torca  them  to  go 
and  get  this  salt  which  they  need. 

If  we  compare  the  various  substances  which 
are  contained  in  grass  with  those  which  are 
contained  in  the  body  of  a  live  cow,  and  in  the 
cow '8  milk,  we  shall  see  very  plainly  how  very 
much  alike  the  grass  and  the  substance  of  the 
living  cow  and  its  milk  are.  The  following 
column-!  will  show  the  amounts  of  the  various 
substances  contained  in  1,000  pounds  of  grass, 
in  a  cow^veighing  1,000  pouuds  and  in  1,000 
pounds  of  milk: — 
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This  is  a  very  interesting  table.  It  shows 
how  it  is  that  a  young  calf  can  live  and  grow 
upon  milk  until  it  is  weaned,  and  after  that 
how  it  can  thrive  upon  grass:  because  every 
important  element  of  the  living  cow  or  ox  is 
contained  in  milk  and  in  gruss;  aud  as  long  as 
a  calf  has  plenty  of  milk,  ami  a  cow  has  plenty 
of  grass,  everything  that  is  needed  is  supplied. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  better  food  for  a  young 
animal  than  milk,  and  none  better  for  a  cow 
than  grass. 

Now  we  can  also  easily  see  that  if  a.  cow  eats 
1,000  pounds  of  hay  in  two  weeks,  which  is 
about  70  pounds  a  day,  she  could  make  of  this 
grass  1,000  pounds  of  milk  in  the  same  time, 
or  about  30  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  if  she  had 
some  water  given  to  her,  and  if  there  was  no 
■waste  in  any  way.  But  there  is  a  waste  and 
no  cow  can  turn  all  her  food  into  milk  be¬ 
cause  of  this  waste.  And  this  waste  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  the  food  needed  to  keep 
the  cow  alive. 


Folks’  History  of  America,”  Illustrated  with 
150  engravings,  and  his  or  her  name  will  be 
announced  in  the  Rural  as  the  winner  of  the 
prize.  In  case  there  is  a  tie,  preference  will 
be  given  to  the  list  most  neatly  written. 
Now,  boys  and  girls  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
let’s  see  what  you  can  do.  Uncle  Mark. 

- *-♦-* - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Uncle  Mark:— This  year  we  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  as  we  wished  with  our  seeds  owing  to  the 
drought,  but  hope  next  year  to  have  better 
success.  Our  window  plants  are  doing  well. 
This  is  the  third  Winter  we  ever  tried  to 
keep  any  flowers.  We  have  one  salvia  almost 
two  years  old.  The  seed  dropped  in  one  of 
our  plant  boxes  and  it  came  up  in  February. 
The  plant  commenced  to  bloom  the  first  of 
May  following.  By  cutting  the  flower  stems 
it  kept  in  bloom  until  the  next  December,  and 
on  the  night  of  December  2k,  1880,  it  froze. 
We  cut  the  top  off  and  after  a.  long  w  hile 
it  sprouted  again,  but  it  was  quite  weakly 
until  last  May.  It  commenced  to  bloom  in 
June  and  has  been  in  bloom  ever  since.  We 
have  seven  geraniums  and  two  begonias  aud 
lantann-is  and  some  other  plants.  We  find 
that  they  do  a  great  deal  better  to  not  water 
them  too  often.  We  w'ater  them  two  and 
three  times  a  week.  We  raised  some  celery 
from  the  seed  you  sent  us.  Y ours, 

Wilsonville,  Ky.  Lizzie  J. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  wrote  to  you 
about  one  year  ago,  but  I  guess  iny  letter 
found  its  way ,  as  a  great  many  others  do,  to 
the  waste  basket.  Thanks  for  the  seeds  you 
sent  me,  although  they  did  not  come  up,  as  it 
was  quite  late  w  hen  they  got  h-  re.  We  had 
between  80  and  10  pi  ints  from  the  pink  seed 
sent  us,  und  1  think  there  were  about  28  differ¬ 
ent  colored  flowers;  all  of  them  were  very 
pretty.  We  have  a  great  many  nice  flowers; 
we  sent  East  for  a  good  many  seeds,  bulbs 
and  plants.  Some  of  the  rose  bushes  we  got 
last  Winter  bloomed  all  Summer  and  are 
bulded  uow.  We  have  had  nearly  rain 
enough  this  Winter  for  the  farmers  to  com¬ 
mence  putting  in  their  crops.  A  good  many 
of  the  farmers  have  put  in  grape  vines,  i-ome 
of  which  are  doing  very  nicely.  My  sister, 
Edna,  aud  I  have  seven  canaries;  all  of  them 
are  singers.  Edna  is  eleven  years  old  aud  I 
am  fourteen.  We  have  two  little  brothers. 
One,  Oscar,  is  tw  o  years  and  a- half  old;  the 
other,  Nile,  is  seven  months  old.  All  of  us 
please  add  as  members  to  your  Club.  Hoping 
this  will  not  reach  the  waste  basket  as  my 
other  did,  1  w  ill  close.  Your  niece. 

Woodland,  Cal.  Della  C.  Fisher. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;— I  write  to  thauk  y<  u 
for  the  seeds.  Our  pinks  are  just  lovely;  ina 
has  taken  some  up  and  they  are  blooming  in 
the  house.  I  love  tending  flowers.  The  Whit* 
Elephant  just  did  finely.  Fifty  nice  potatoes 
from  <me!  We  set  out  a  large  asparagus  bed 
this  Full.  The  oats  were  doing  well,  but  one 
of  our  neighbor's  horses  got  in  aud  ate  them, 
every  branch.  Pupa  was  very  sorry.  The 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum  did  not  come  up 
at  all;  papa  would  like  to  try  it  agaiu.  We 
have  five  acres  of  land  in  the  woods  aud  only 
a  rough  board  shanty,  straight  up  and  down, 
but  mil  says  it  is  a  nice  honw  because  it  is  all 
paid  for.  We  have  two  cow  s  and  one  lame 
horse.  Three  of  us  children  go  a  mile  and  a- 
half  to  school.  I  wLh  we  had  s  nne  raspber¬ 
ries  and  strawberries  and  grapes  to  write 
about,  but  mamma  says  we  must  not  get  in 
debt  whilst  there  is  only  one  pair  of  hands  to 
work  aud  flour  is  two  dollars  a  sack. 

Your  niece,  Sarah  Miller. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

I  am  aware  that  we  are  a  Horticultural 
Club,  and  that  our  aim  is  to  learn  all  we  can 
about  Horticulture.  We  must  not  forget 
that.  But  I  propose,  for  this  week,  something 
a  little  out  of  the  usual  order  of  things  for  an 
evening’s  entertainment  and  profit,  too,  I 
hope.  It  is  an  exercise  in  spelling  and  ar¬ 
rangement,  or  the  formation  of  words  from 
one  given. 

We  will  take  the  word  V-i-n-e-y  a-r-d. 
To  illustrate,  we  may  form  vine,  year,  day, 
etc. ,  but  iu  the  formation  of  words  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  must  be  observed: 

1.  No  letter  can  be  used  twice  iu  the  same 
word. 

2.  No  pr'per  names,  obsolete  words,  simple 
prefixes  or  suffixes,  or  words  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Of  two  words  of  the  same  spelling  and 
different  meanings  but  one  will  be  accepted. 

4.  Each  list  of  words  sent  in  must  be  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged. 

5.  Only  members  of  the  club  can  compete. 

6.  All  lists  must  reach  this  office  by  Fob.  22 
— Washington’s  Birthday. 

The  one  sending  the  largest  number  of  words 
conforming  to  th“  above  rules  will  receive  a 
beautiful  book  of  535  pages,  entitled  “Young 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  don’t  know  but 
you  have  dropped  me  from  your  club;  as  I 
see  you  talk  of  doiog  with  those  who  are 
“  Silent  Cousins.”  But  I  plead  sickness  and 
will  try  to  do  better  in  the  future.  My  flow¬ 
ers  are  looking  very  nicely  though  not  in  blos¬ 
som  at  present.  I  have  any  quantity  of  Madeira 
vine  toes  or  tubers  which  I  would  exchange 
with  the  cousins  for  hyacinths,  or  tulips,  or 
I  will  send  them  if  they  will  pay  the  postage. 
I  had  the  nicest  screen  of  them  this  Summer  I 
ever  saw.  They  can  be  trained  in  any  way 
one  pleases,  and  their  large  wax-like  leaves 
are  beautiful  to  look  at,  while  their  featnery 
flowers  are  very  fragrant.  T.  F.  Towner. 

Horn  Brook,  Pa. 

New  Members  of  the  Club  for  Week 
Ending  Jan.  28. 

Nettie  Dickson,  Anna  B.  Ryan,  Charley 
Hewitt,  Edgar  P.  Hewitt  (send  address), 
Kent  F.  Dodge,  Ida  M.  Davidson,  S.  A.  Mo- 
rill,  Frank  Thatcher,  M.  L.  Sayers,  Rebecca 
Swain,  Minnie  Post,  Clement  E.  Thomas, 
Lucy  Woodruff,  Phinney  Strahl,  Emma  C. 
Fisk,  E.  May  Turner  (send  address),  Sarah  J. 
Miller,  John  D.  Pierson,  Ernest  Spencer,  Lois 
Silencer,  Matnie  Newby,  Anna  S.  Daniel,  Ella 
Newby,  Alice  M.  Bishop,  Or  .ee  L.  Bishop. 


and  Parhinery. 

The  Improved 


NEV  YORK  SEED  DRILL. 

% 


Invented  and  patented  by 

E.  G,  MATTHEWS. 

Price  SI 2,  Boxed. 

With  patent  Combination  Metal 
Dial  that  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  or  rust. 

It  Stands  without  an  Equal 
in  the  Market. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  CIRCULAR. 

.Manufactured  solely  by 


I  HR  HIGMMJ1U  M’F’G  CORPORATION,  lligganiim,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 


B-BTHB  BEST^ 

WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  'WASHETt  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it.  easier  and  in  less  time 
than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Wan  anted  for 
five  years,  aud  if  it  don't,  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

IfiEIITC  WANTEfl  in  every  county  .Wo  eon 
AUCn  10  VVaniCU  show  proof  that  Agents 
ave  making  from  * 7 r>  to  per  month.  Farmers 
make  $200  to  $300  during  the  winter.  LadU-H  have 
great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
#5.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  !®2.  Also  the 
Celebrated  KEYSTONE  WltlNtiKIts  at  nionulact- 
lirers'  lowest,  price.  We  invito  the  strictest  investiga¬ 
tion.  Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further 

particulars.  Lovell  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


icV'-y— "BRADLEY  &  COMPANY. 

Hed.  Syracuse;  n.  y 


MATTHEWS^?  / 

The  standard  of  America 

Admitted  by  leading-  Seeds- 
men  and  Market  Gardeners  AQaHwSiXTi  f -if. 
everywhere  to  lie  tberuost  per- 
feet  and  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  for  circular.  Mauufae-  — 

tnred  only  by 

RVKKKTT  &  N MALE.  Boston,  .>la«s 


SIMPSON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 

of  Every  Description. 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn,  Wheat 
Rye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain. 
t3f~  Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  oi>r.  FRONT  &  JOHN  Sts. 

CntctNitSTi,  Ohio. 


Hiniplo,  durable,  of  the  best  work¬ 
manship  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Irou  Boilers.  Engine  complete  on 
board  cars  at  Springfield,  at  fol¬ 
lowing  priees :  :t-bor uo  power,  $27o;5- 
horse  power,$3oO;7-borso  j>ow;'r,$37e ; 
lil-horse  power,  $500.  Those  engines 
fully  giiarrau toed  in  every  respect. 
Address  Common  Sense  Engine  Co. 
'Springfield,  Ohio 


Cheap,  Durable  and  Effect¬ 
ive-,  Shots  12  to  1-1  bushels 
imr  hour.  It  is  the  boat 
corn  abeller  made,  and  f 
warraM  thirtn  for  five  years. 
Price  $3,  or.  handsomely 
nickel-plated,  _ 

AGENT*  WANTED. 
If  t bci e  is  no  agent  in  your 
vicinity,  1  will  nend  Shelter 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  circular. 
CURTIS  GODDARD 
At,  MAN  (Jit,  uum. 
Mention  ttur- 1  New-Yorker 


The  only  mill  that  Is  a 
complete  success  In  grlnd- 
Iuk  corn  amt  cob  together. 
We  defy  com  iietl  lion  on  this 
kind  of  grinding.  It  also 
grinds  shelled  corn  and  all 
other  Vlnds  of  grain,  coarse 
or  hue,  as  deanred.  Capac¬ 
ity  ten  to  Itci :nly  bushele 
per  hour.  Self-sharpening 
plates,  and  warranted  in 
every  respect.  Address 
THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRU  T  DRIER. 

y  Cheap, 

a*t  1  Practical, 

®  ArC-frfr**  Portable 


AICHinOND.  v  i» 

Manufacturei- 

MIX.X.  STONflS 

and 

Flouring  Mill  Nlaohlnar*. 

We  manufacture  _  fesS] 
the  best  French  Buh  r  I 

CORN  AND  FEED  MIUS  * *^|jjr|jgg 

In  the  country.  Send  lift, 

for  description  aud  Jjj 

State  von  saw  this 
Ir,  RURAL  N.-Y.  c  luasmsa 


matlon  free. 

Address,  AiMEKit  AN  FRUIT  D11JF.K  CO., 
Clinuibcrsbut-tf,  Ha.,  11.  N.  A. 


$250.00  cirAT.rrxGjc  $250.00 
We  offer  above  to  any  color  that  will  excel 


,  What  we  claim  for  our  BUTT  Eli  COLOR,  is : 

1,  it  has  no  taste  or  smell,  and  is  as  harmless  as 
-ft;  water.  2.  it  is  liquid,  is  easy  to  handle,  and  is 
Yy  mixed  in  thocream  before  churning.  8,  produces 
-A  a  color  resembling  golden  June  grass  butter. 
,  r  4,  it  Is  tlie  only  article  that  will  color  the  butter 
aud  net  the  buttermilk.  5,  it  gathers  all  the  but- 
A-  ter  untteiuils,  and  increases  the  weight  mor  ✓ 
afi  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  color  used.  6,  th„ 
sjnj  color  of  the  butter  never  changes.  In  short,  •'* 
rit  is  decidedly  the  best  article  for  the  purpose  evei 
8?  offered  for  sale.  For  Bale  by  your  druggist  or 
country  store.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

MRS.  B.  SMITH, 

533  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 
Dairymen's  receipts  free.  (P.  O.  Box  1954.) 


★  *  "★ask*for* 


WeUd,  Richardson  Co’s  ns* 

PERFECTED  BUTTER  COLOR 


It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Boyer#  recommend  Its  us<* 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Usod  by  all  the  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  inter. 
hatlonalDiploinantN.  Y.DalryFalr.  Ask  your  drugglstormerchantforlt;  or  write  to  ask  whatlt  Is,  what 
ft  costs.  Who  nseslt.  Whereto  get  It.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Proprietor*,  Burlington, 


;U  S  E  ON  LY)fTHISJfTHE^n R  STJf  ^ N^^TH  E  )f  BESTJf 


PERSONALS. 


^efdss,  flant.*, 


Clarkson  N.  Potter  died  Monday. 

General  Silas  Casey  died  Sunday  morning 
at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn. 

General  Garibaldi  is  in  a  helpless  condition. 
He  was  conveyed  ashore  at  Naples  in  a  litter. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  received  a  present 
of  wild  turkeys  from  this  country  which  he 
intends  to  try  and  breed  from  at  Inverary. 

William  G.  LeDuc,  late  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  elected  member  of  the 
National  Society  of  Agriculture  of  France. 

LordWimborne  offers  to  advance  his  ten¬ 
ants  in  Ros3-shire  money  free  of  interest  to 
enable  them  to  build  cottages;  and  now  it  is 
asked,  To  whom  will  the  cottages  belong,  to 
the  landlord  or  to  the  tenants,  at  the  end  of 
the  bases  ? 

The  Princess  Louise  will,  according  to  the 
Governor-General’s  statement,  sail  for  Canada 
early  in  tho  Spring.  His  Excellency  expresses 
himself  strongly  against  the  system  of  per 
mitting  Canadian  emigration  agents  in  Eng- 
to  send  settlers  to  Canada  via  United  States 
ports. 

Senator  Hale  says  lie  does  not  think  that 
Mr.  Hamlin  will  keep  his  Spanish  Mission 
longer  than  a  year  or  so,  “for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  under  tho  sun  that  would  leep  him  away 
from  the  United  States  for  four  years.”  Mr 
Hamlin  accepted  the  Mission  because  he  had 
never  been  abroad  and  wished  to  go. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

Prof.  Robert  Odium,  of  the  Natatorium. 
this  city,  was  cured  of  a  severe  attack  of  rheu¬ 
matism  by  the  use  of  St.  Jacobs  Oil.— Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star. — Adv. 

ilnv  $»blirations. 

MUSIC  BOOKS 
FOB  XUE  HOLIDAYS. 

Cluster  of  Song. 

A  new  collection  of  the  choicest  som:s  of  the  day, 
both  standard  and  popular,  by  the  best  authors.  With 
piano  accompaniment.  Board  covers.  >2;  Cloth, 
5*'1.5().  A  very  handsome  holiday  edition  In  cloth. 
Kilt.  $3,25. 

Sunday  Readings. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Music  tnot  hymns:  arranged  In  an 
attractive,  tasteful  manner,  as  solos  for  the  piano 
forte,  by  Albert  W  Be  rtf,  from  me  best  undent  and 
modern  masters.  Novel  in  design  and  useful  ami  at¬ 
tractive  In  contents.  Brice,  in  boards,  js  |  ,50  ;  cloth 

•SwiOO, 

Little  Lays  for  Lads  &  Lasses. 


An  unique  an  d  charming;  collection  of  lovely  songs 
for  children.  Tho  Words  ami  Music  are  all  original, 
and  the  entire  contents  simple,  refined  and  child  like. 
By  Wade  Whipple.  Hoards  *.i  cents ;  cloth,  s  I , 

83f  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Published  by  \V  M.  A  POND  A  CO.,  25  Union 
square,  New  York  Uil>  . 


Male  Voice  Choir. 

Price— (JUST  out.)— r>o  t  is. 

A  now  book  of  Sacred  or  “Go, pel  Sonus,"  for  Male 
voices,  by  L.  O.  EMERSON.  It  Is  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive,  unely  edited  and  arranged  book,  with  id  good 
pieces  and  112  large  pages.  The  music  is  ..f  easy  com¬ 
pass,  In  uo  way  d  I  moult  -a  very  satisfying  book. 


Peters’  Eclectic  Piano  Instructor 

($3.25).  Has  been  used  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
learners.  A  great  success. 


American  Glee  Book. ,„.M.  w.0  P„„ 

kins.  Is  an  excellent  and  popular  collection  for  social 
singing. 

Stainer  and  Barrett’s  Dictionary 
of  Musical  Terms.  *“l0^,r'S 

reference. 

National  Hymn  and  Tune  Book. 

(  W  cts.)  Full  of  the  very  best  tunes  for  opening  and 
closing  schools. 

Emersons’  Vocal  Method.  {S150)  l8 

the  best  low-priced  book  for  the  [impose. 

Parlor  Organ  Instruction  Book. 

($1.50)  By  A.  N.  JOHNSON,  is  womluj-fully  easy,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  thqrough. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Established  1S31. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  NAS  Broadway,  New  York. 


io  every  i  an  ner  sending  us  liis  name 


we  will  send  The  Clover  Leaf,  an  8-imge,  48-column 
farmers'  paper,  full  of  valuable  information  on  the 
culture  and  harvesting  of  CLOVER  for  SEED. 
Say,  whou  you  write,  where  you  saw  this  notice. 
Address  Birdsell  hltgr.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

CHEAP  NEWSPAPERS  «  MAGAZINES. 

Send  6  cents  for  Catalogue  of  :i,HX)  Newspapers 
and  Magazines  at  Club  Hates,  tar  Agents  wanted. . 
_ H-  A.  KENYON.  P.  1L,  DwiauT,  Inu  | 


Hand  Bone  and  Shell  Mills. 

Frank  Wilson's  Bat.  will  grind  a 
peck  In  l(i  minutes.  Price  $5.  Ill. 
Circulars  aiul  testimonials  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Address 
WILSON  13ROS,  Sole  Manuf’a 
Easton.  Pa. 


SEEDS,  SEEDS,  SEEDS. 


NOW  READY,  OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS,  including  VEGETABLE,  FIELD,  FLOWER  AND 

Tree  Seeds.  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  <fc  CO., 

1 5  John  Street,  New  York. 


THORBURN  &  TITOS, 


\TjT  t*ATAi.oGiric  or  nns  Bn  i:j:y — fuse. 
Siiuitettan  A L'uUiIiitI  'special- 

tin.  i:i  NVw  Grape?,  Hybrid  Fear*.  &c. 
Lovett**  Small  Frutta  Jin*  this  best. 
The  CiUfetovuc.  richly  lllustxakil  (colored 
plate*),  tctu  bow  t^  ^er  *n«l  crow  them. 
The  most  KRAurtvi  L  and  igmtl  Small 
Fruit  PatnlOffuo  ever  ijofilibloil. 

J.  T.  LOV KTT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


errn^  bulbs, 

OLLUiJ  PLANTS. 

iCcmM*  Beantilnl  lilustraiRil  Cataieaiie  Free. 

The  h<»st  livt  of  n-  ff.  mro  ar.d  titnulil'il 
V'av  flowers  <?v»<r  eont  out.  Nww  (.it'dlrlti  .  Tube- 
^7\^l| \  £  ro®e4,  ArinnyJAis,  ftottu,  Carnation* ,  100  vcri  - 

*  I irs  of  Lilb  s,  CbOfOC  l'l'*v\Vr  find  Vrc  tnlile 

Hemic,  Seed*  nf  Home  ri.inu,  Ac.  A 1 1  s*ed 
cl&il  vtcrplthie  IjimUiimucrdln  l*tvk(  k.nt  PapCX!#. 

XI '  V'drO  Ewtylbtng  wartanfnl  true  tu  nmoo. 

<\»t»inrw  j  jirkonre  low.  The  follow  iripwnt 
V/v\  V vt/wlf hr  timil  poitpfthl.  JO  juirlmi  mu  d 

\]W  ^.?V  Me.  IV  iWl  Tul>er«n.ir8Bc.  ]U  LHUw,  lOsona 
|(  rurocij,  *1.50.  All  the'  »nrtn  »t*»l  Urrr  bulbs, 

H*’ftilt  enmnry  erputtaRC  mump*.  My  poods 
hare  an  rcputallon  ,»ml  jro  to  oil  pADtol  lb<*  World. 

J.  LEWIS  CHILDS,  (R  EEKS,  N.  Y. 


Stll  Tear,  18  (.‘rerih'iuseM,  4  00  A  eras. 

The  STOKES  *  HARRISON  00..  Pulneivlhe,  Lake  Co.. Ohio 

Berry  baskets. -best,  cheapest.  Free 

circular.  N.  D.  BaTTkUSON,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


■HaH  NORTHERN  GROWN  iHUB 

Seeds  sent  by  mail  to  any  Post-office  i n  the  United 
States,  duty  paid.  My  Illustrated  Catalogue  fox 
iSSj  mailed  free  to  all  intending  purchasers. 

WM.  RENNIE,  Seedsman,  Toronto,  Canada. 

OC  EVERY  m 


CREAMERY 

In  the  United  Slates, of 

OVER  100  COWS 


Can  have  a  largernrr  of  our  NEW  prep- 
paeknge  lIlLLi  aration 

It  is  an  article  whichall  use,  but  this  new  prepara¬ 
tion  is  far  superior  to  all  others.  Send  NOW  for  sam¬ 
ple.  so  as  to  bo  ready  for  spri-.g  work,. 

WELLS,  1UCUARDS0N  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

GET  TDK  UCNT  FtKH 

Q2Li  GRIST  MiLL, 

.  Cmd-Steel  Grinding  Bur  s. 
thiuninleeil  Bore  Diirnhi  •. 

firt&ZR »'•£&,  take  1.1ns  row  Eli 

t&LfiP-Sseat  ja  and  no  w«»KE  worm. 

-  j- V  Scud  for  FmIrIu^iiin 

W.L.  BOYER  &  BHO. 

PH1LAUKLPIUA,  I*  A. 

OR  TDK  ttMOft  BOB£K«FOW EH  AND  1  tmi-MltKKs 


Iu  order  to  UurtMluofi  our  veed*  nmoik>  newr  customers,  and 
that  all  mo?  tcit  ihclr  great  Muporlorlty.  wo  wiLl  send 
free,  b /  roidl.oo  WH't  n?  .$1.00  r  ibooL  c-c  of  growlnsr  and 
pftp'Hiu?,  *nd  A-nOUtjUu*r  :it  Ciitutopjiin  Fr(c»*«  in  If.;,  our 
8peebi1  InlrodneMpB  Tlt»\  of  HtJ»c*dsuont:i*l^,'X|'v*,rVr 
tbiu<  DNwuy  '  .  \  frailly  lJurdco.  Large  <l2c  puclieii  of 
the  rmlnvtmf?  :Id  Iu/  vnhrt|»*«*  AViO  Vubn-n  tyum  HVifar* 
Xa/u  HuLdtM  Mtukmrlon,  Avitrtrnn  W  onder  Pen, 
LivinvitaG'*  fw/cdfoii  Tomato  (ntte),  (/olden  IViia?  Rfi/int. 
Extra  Knr\  /  l'qUnf(n«  If  emu,  Italian*  Extra  Early  H<J 
Tur.xtp  Brri,  Early  Summer  Pabbtigt,  Premium  t  arge  Mat 
D\ iltk  CmVi'Iu*.  Ptri  tetion  Prutnhead  Savoy  Cabbage,  Im¬ 
proved  Ltwy  Orange  ('arrot,  StvurtV*  Erergntn  Sugar 
Com,  Improved  Early  White  Spine  Cuntmher,  J'h'dn.  flutter 
Lettuce,  Yellow  Danvcrt  Otuon,  Chhutfrion  Maui  Ourlrd 
Paretey.  Sugar  t' arm  ip,  ('in/utiv  Pumpkin.  Extra  Early 
Scarltt  Turnip  HaHUK,  (jrdjrn  (Jlohe  Summer  Kadieh, 
American  Savoy  Spinach,  ffuhbard  Sgu  uh,  Sew  Jtrd  Top 
Globe  Turnip. 

Our  Flower  ("ollccrlon,  compi  ia^oc  lO  PaclreW  of  the 
ChoIccNt  Flower  SccdM.  **ut  nti  receipt  of  So 

ceuis,  &  collocuous  for  Pout.».*c  5Tt;nn f.w  uraapted  »< 

ca«h.  Otif  Seed*  are  warranted  frcoli,  genuine,  and 
reliable,  and  we  r<vi  errtnin  of  iimkihc  t  penuhuent  cus¬ 
tomer  of  everv  puretuuer  c*f  one  of  tlie.ie;  boxes . 

Our  Large  Illustrated  Cuialogue  scot  free  to  nuy  address* 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

lil  t  Market  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i  uuitu  u  mi  vv  ill  u  M  | 

SEEDSMEN, 

158  Cliambers  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 


CARRARA  ROCK  CAULIFLOWER,  i 

Earliest,  Finest  Flavored  and  Surest  Heading  kn 
the  World. 

By  mall  post-paid  50  cents  per  packet, 
tty”  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

0  A.  D.  COWAN  St  CO., 

Seedsmen.  U4  c  hnmbt-is,  bt.,  New  York.  I 


LEGAL  TENDER  STRAWBERRY. 

Productive  as  the  Crescent ;  firm  as  the  Wilson  ;  large, 
handsome,  delicious.  Will  be  offered  by  subscription. 
New  White  Strawberry,  tho  Faiky,  Orient  and  Satin 
Gloss,  a  grand  success  tho  past  season.  Manchester, 
Jit.  Vernon,  etc.  K.utt.r  Buot.irtc  nnd  Kki.ianck  Rasp 
berries  still  tffiead.  Twenty  acres  now  In  bearing. 
Kiefer  and  I.eeout  Pear  wood  iu  quantity.  All  the 
le  st  Small  Fruit  Plants,  l'rcntlss  and  other  choice 
Gi ape-vinos,  frees,  etc,,  nt  low  prices.  Send  for  list. 

<T.  C.  GIBSON,  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 


vfN.  FOR  30  Cts.  'XSSt.T 

Fence  Treat  lee,  wlileh  tells  how  to 

J  r»«L-»  n  Sl-l  !,•  oilTnurmi  I'KNCE,  a  l.lfT 
OATK,  A  !■  ot'l. TRY  YARD  TENOE  WITHOUT 
-- -  . -  posts,  a  three-board  fence  and  how 

to  start  a  locust  plantation.  Also  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  premiums:  A.  One  dozen  Japan  paper  hmul- 
kerchlefa.  B.  Kendall's  Kor&u  Book,  i'*i  pages  Illus¬ 
trated.  C.  The  Sucker’s  visit  to  Mammoth  Cave,  64 
pages.  1).  One  package  each  of  Pansy,  Douhb*  pink. 
Blotched  Petunia,  and  Verbena.  E.  One  paek:ig.- 
each  of  Sugar  Trough  Gourd,  Brize  Head  Lettuce, 
Acme  Tomato  and  Wlnulugstadt  Cabbage.  Gourds 
hold  from  three  to  ten  Gallons  each.  Seeds  choice. 
Fence  not  patented. 

I3T  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  Tree.  Send  silver  or 
Stamps.  Address 

WALDO  F.  BROWN.  Oxford,  O 


IRIS — RELIABLE — IBS? 

UIST’S  SEEDC 

■■  ARE  THE  ■■■  - 

EST  SEEDV 


C  Whulesale  Trice. LUC  for  Mirchant-i  on  applica: in.. 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower 
PHILADELPHIA. 


m  RUSSIAN  WHITE 

|  H  IB  Bust  m  culrtvatiun.  100  bn. 

I  A®  n  per  acre.  Hardy,  prolific, 

■  fia  ■  a  J  rust-proof.  1  )b.,  postpaid. 
a  ■  ■  ^0  60c.  ;  3  lhs., postpald.fi. (10  -, 
M  htt.  by  freight  or  exnreRB,  not  prepaid.  $1.25; 
ibu.,  not  prepaid.  *2  00.  New  bags  25c.  each,  extra. 
Ask  your  merchant  for  circular.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  THE 

GARDEN  AND  FARM 

a  great  variety  of 


Seeds  and  Implements. 

IzT"  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 


EEDS 


P.  O.  Box  376. 


189  anti  191  VVai*r  at. 

New  York. 


■  will  Dot  lie  beaten.^ 
(he  largest  and  besiH 
id  awon  customers  toB 
,  r.«Klf es  A  i  iardei  lers  V 
'  never  fall.  All  mv  I 
si  Grower.  1  defy  all ' 

competition.  I  give  more  extrns  with  orilers 
than  some  linns  sell,  i  have  vi ooo  beautiful 
Illustrated  Guidi-s  FRKK  II  undreiLs  of  costly 
engravings.  K very  one  pictured,  described.  & 


Free  o ulde &  catalogue  is  worth  many  dollars  if 

H-  H.lBhunnvay,  Rockford  III.  F 

Western  Dent  Corn  for  Ensilage  or  Fodder. 


Price  $2.50  per  two  bushel  bag,  bag  Included.  I  shall 
sow  UK)  bushels  of  this  corn  for  mv  own  use. 

HENRY  STEWART,  ffaokensack,  N.  J. 


N  EST 


Iff  I’l  l  I* 


RKFOItK  ort  mi-u  ii  . 
where  (-end  yoilr  adfLeo,. 
on  posbil  for  our  Ciitalogue. 

It  costs  nothing,  hut 
will  save  money. 
BENSON,  M.UTLE  A  CO., 
PmxaxifihpaxA,  P.v. 

WANTED— A  Position  as  Farm  Manager. 

By  an  American  man  having  long  experience  In 
Stock  and  ull  Farm  Details,  or  would  like  to  take  a 
farm  well  stocked  on  shares.  Best  referouce  given. 
Address  K--Y  RMER, 

New  Canaan,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 


_ £tocb  and  gottltri-. 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES  Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hambletouian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 
Largest  Herd  ot 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  in  America. 

Separate  Catalogues  ot  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  of  cowb.  Denote  which  is  wanted. 
l*r  Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

_  Sykaodsk,  N.  Y 

VIRGINIA  GO-OPERATIVE  SoSutkVyakTKI 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  beat  butter  strain*  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  lu  the  Suite,  kept  on 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  ac  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotawold,  Sbrop 
slure  and  South  Down  Sheep,  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
pure  bred  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  it.  B.  ROW E 
Lock  Box  34,  Fredericksburg,  Vo. 


_  It  is  maiiil'esi  Uiat  ii-oni  GOOD  SEI-.DS 

/*/. \X A/TJ  OKIaY  cau  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained. 

AtC*  S'*  o/flV  The  character  of  i.A  ND1JKTHS'  SURDS 

J  /  S'  ^«TiV>\  bits  been  .substantiated  bc/ond  all  question. 

They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Ouulity. 
*  *r  Over  1500  acres  iu  Garden  Seed  Crop? 

Q under  our  owu  cultivalion. 

Ask  y°ur  storekeeper  for  them  in  original 
sealed  packages,  itr  drop  us  a  postal  eard  for 
prices  and  Catalogue. 

Wholesale  trade  prices  to  dealers  on  appttcaaon. 
FaesdodiTW.  DAVID  SrANDRETH  JL  eOM*,2l;u<i 23  8. Sixth  St,Phllad«lphlr. 


HALL,  ELTON  &  CO., 

Electro-Plated  Ware,  German  Silver  and  Britannia  Spoons, 


HI.  ; 


Factories,  Walling  lord,  Oonu. 


EAST  LAKE.”  Patented. 

Salesroom,  75  Chambers' St.,  K«w  York 


LITTLES  CH  EMICALFLU1 D 


uiuor.0115 


Misunderstood:  Miss  Argent  (anxious  to 
discover  the  opinion  of  the  new  curate  on  her 
favorite  costume);  “  I  hope  you  don't  disnj  - 
prove  jerseys,  Mr.  Bullock!"  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bullock  (on  his  hobby);  •‘Well,  no  no’  ex¬ 
actly,  altho’  my  exp  Hence  loads  me  to  pr*  fer 
‘  short  horns.’" — Columbia  Spectator. 

"What!  that  coffee  all  gon*  ?”  "Yes, 
nmm.  There  isn’t  a  blessed  drinkin’  left  in 
the  box,”  “  What!  four  pounds  of  coffee  used 
up  in  our  small  family  in  one  week?"  “  Small 
family?  Mueha,  thin,  mum,  there’s  two  of 
yez  an’  the  maid,  and  there’s  me  an’  me  fnive 
admirers,  who  has  aicb  a  night  to  hisself:  and 
how  ye  cm  make  a  small  family  out  o’  tin  o’ 
us  is  beyant  me  intirely.  I  do  1’t  know  what, 
ye’ll  do  whin  I  come  to  fill  in  the  other  two 
uights  o’  the  week  wid  young  men  who  wants 
a  sup  o’  hot  coffee  for  to  keep  the  chills  away 
—Chic. 


«UHu 


FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

Just  the  thing1  for  Mill,  Farm  and  Plan 
tation. 

Power  and  Hand  U 


om  Shelter*  oi  all  *tze* 
ano  to  ah  1 1  all  wqnn 

HORSE  POWERS,  JACKS,  Etc. 

.[lte  *or  Circulars  ana  prices.  Ad- 

esi  SANnWIUH  MANI  F'IUIO., 

Mnndwlch,  Illinois. 


THINGS  ONE  WOULD  RATHER  HAVE  LEFT  UNSAID. 

1  i oud  Mamma  “  Don  t  you  think  dear  tnbv’s  the  image  of  his  papa  ?” 

.  I)!'11  but  welkmeaniug  family  frienu— “  Well,  j  erhaps  he  is— but  I  dare  sa' 
it  in  time.” 


Thirty-six  Varieties  of  Cabbage 
Cucumber ;  n  „r  Melon  ,  ,E|  of  p 

r,Huf  o1 ;  «  ot  and  I"  el  .  ,v.w,  omei 

8  11  proportion,  a  large  portion  of  which  w 
OD  ««y  hve  seed  (Arm*,  will  be  found  In 
AnD  ?I>1WK!'  Skko  Catalog.-*:  fob  I 

^  tU  iUl  !vl“,,!'l’hly.  C.odomr,  • 

need  not  write  for  it.  All  Heed  sold  IT 
lish meat  warranted  to  be  both  fr.sh 

naWi  so  fur,  that  should  U  i . 

J!'  gratis.  The  UMiQiirAiTuTiiopTOfeB 

i'.DIv  rvf!.!?  Dcrmanic  Potatoes,  Marble 
thollOBBA»U  SQUASH,  MARBLEHEAD 
back,  Phi.nmcVs  Melon,  and  -  ■ 

etables,  I  Invite  the  r  - 
Vegetables  n  Specialty. 

_ TAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

\[  ARYL  AND  FARIVTS.-Book  and  Map  free. 

uy  C.  ii..  SilAiNAUAN.  At.t’v  Rnoton 


, ,  :  ..  .  ■'•“""‘Pi  or  tom :  vw  or 

|  ifitpf  I ’eiU| 2S  of  Beans  ;  17  of 
•  of  Tomato,  with  other  varl- 

gmwu  on  my 

’  KO  El  Alii. II  AMl  Pljr)WKR  Tl'-lrn  Pit. . KOB  188“ 

Customers  of  last  Season 
"  1  from  my  estab- 

--  -  a  and  true  to 
prove  otherwise,  I  will 

. . of 

Marblehead 

- >  Cab- 

a  score  of  other  new  Veg. 
patronage  of  the  public.  New 


WORKS  AUTOMATICALLY 

THE  SINGLE  LEVER  SULKY 


|^Vei^BmeSewm6U<^^ 

^UnionSqu&re  N  y'ch!cagdN  U.L.0* 

ORANCtr  MASS.  OR  ATLANTA  G, A. 


WANTED. 

A  Max  and  Wife  to  take  charge  of  a  hlvhty  cultiva 
ted  farm.  Man  must  be  a  practical  farm  -r  and  un 
dersiand  care  of  stock.  Wife  must  understand  gen 
eral  housework,  including  butter  making.  Will  rent 
If  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made.  Address 
HENRY  STODEBAKER,  South  Bund,  Ind 


DRAWS  LISHTER  THAN 
THE  HAND-PLOW. 
OVER  10,000  MADE 
and  SOLD  ANNUALLY. 
ALL  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


«re  ssaiiimit,  Atl'r.Eitonr.M,! 


TRADE  MARK 


Pulverizing 


My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  con 
ing  and  most  popular  sorts  of 


.  , S ky  Plow  marked  a  new  era  in  plow 

At,i/ihyhB  J  &  UCCLSS  more  marked  iban  any  other  implem 
farmer.  Success  Is  always  the  t  rue  test  of  merit,  and  In  lunch  into  v  il 
performance  of  Hs  work  m  essential.  So  simple  is  the  Gilpin  in  ft*  c 
11  a  plowman,  nn<l  with  equally  good  reunite. 

ONJi,  LUl  EH  O  A’  L  V  Ii  RQ  VI 11 E  and  that  is  only  used  i 
,  "an1*1’ 118  tpe  plows  arc  raised  out.  of  the  ground  lurtomaticall 
?  frame  work  is  all  of  Iron  Iron  Beam.  Iron  Wheels :  STJIOM 


AND 


ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

876  llliOAmVAT,  '  ■  - . -  ’ 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSKEn 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “AC  >1  H»  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
Crusher  and  T-eveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Culling,  Lifting,  Turning  process  of  doubl- 
rows  of  *teel  Coulters,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  I  mint!  line  culling  pov,- 
cr.  The  entire  absence  of  Spilie*  or  Soil  tin 
Teat  It  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  Is  especially  lulapictl  p>  inverted  sod,  hard  clay 
and  “Slough  land”  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light,  soil. 

Sent  ou  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular 

A*  / lUOTIfftH ,  Sale  .Ttn<i  uParf  ,uf. 

Harrisburg,  and  23  College  Pt.ack 

Bonn..  New  York  Clt> 


MBW  YORK. 


''  ■ 

NORDYKE  ft  MAltMON  CO.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


BADSER  STATE 
Butter  Color 


Received  the  only  honorable  mention  granted  to  an  v 
Butter  Color  at  the  International  Hairy  Fair  ofhSpf 
If  not  for  sale  by  your  dealer,  send  for  circular  &c  to 
w^.eimaCtUr"r'  E'  8HKL‘”  *•  Atkinson 


^  HALLOCK’S 

=*==**-*  IMPROVED 


NON-POISONOUS 


BROCKPORT,  ii  Y 


(fXUlt/Uitl  t,(  f  ,  O. .  .lulu  o,  itsiij 

MORRIS  LITTLE  it  SON,  Proprietors  and  Manufac 

.  turers. 

Is  superior  to  all  other  Dips. 

Is  cheaper,  for  1  gallon  make*  100  gallons  of  mixture. 

Is  warm  and  protecting  to  the  skin  water  prootlng  It 
against  wet  weather,  aud  perfectly  safe  to  use  in 
the  coldest  weal  tier. 

Increases  Quantity  and  Improves  quality  of  the  wool, 
for  wool  twice  clipped  has  been  declared  worth  $1 
per  “  tod”  (2S  lhs.)  more  money. 

Is  u  sure  cure  and  remedy  as  follows: 

SHEEP  -Scab,  Ticks,  Lice,  l'Ty  and  Muggots,  Grub  in 
the  bead  and  Wonha  lu  llie  throat  In  Hambs. 

FiORSfiX— Mange,  Lice,  Thrush,  Grease  Cracked 
Heels.  Saddle  and  other  Galls,  Glanders,  Bots. 

CATTLE  I, lc«,  KooC-und-MuUlh  disease;  Pleuro- 
nncumoula, 

DOGS  .Mange  and  Fleaa;  makes  the  coat  glossy. 

HOGS— Mange  and  Lice.  Internally  for  worms  in  all 
annuals:  ulcers  aud  wounds  of  all  kiuds. 

POULTRY  Pleas  and  Lice,  l’urliles  Lite  houses. 

HORTICULTURE — Aphis.  Blight,  scale  on  Orange 
Trees,  Bark  Lice,  Rust  lu  Carrots. 

Price  per  gallon,  $1.80;  Ten  gallons  and  upwardF, 

$1.65.  Seud  Itcent  stamp  for  many  recent  U.  S.  testi¬ 
monials  to  T.  W  .  l.A  VVFO  It  I).  Gen'l  Agent, 

My  Agency  established  April,  1*79. 

Wmitlon  this  paper  It  ox  olU.  Hultiinore  I»Id. 


Sows  Beet,  Carrot,  Psrsnlp,  Turnip, 
,,i.- ,  Ru’a-Ba>ra,  Onio'i,  mirl  all  mhclII  seeds 
id ‘1ri"8.  Sent  i  n  receipt  of  S5.00. 
E.  D.  HALLOCIC,  55  S.  Charles  Slreet,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Mowers,  Reapers 

SUPERIOR  m 

IN  POINT  OF  JJL  jAL  3-M 

Manufacture  &  Finish, 

DURABILITY  Hi 


THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 

IN  ALL  THE 

Grain-Growing 

COUNTRIES 

of  The  World ! 

And  Always  with  the  Same 

Satisfactory  Result. 


209  Percheron  Horses 

LX  Arrived  in  New  York  Aug.  25th 

And  under  Cnitoin.  vnlnstlon 

Were  Bonded  for 

$350,000.00. 


AND 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


These  horses  were  imported  by 


WAYNE,  DUPAGE  CO.,  ILL., 

upon  whose  larm  can  now  he  seen 
One-Fifth  of  All  Imported  French 
IIorseM  TVow  Living  in  America. 

During  the  past  17  months  300  STALLIONS  AND 
MARES  have  been  imported  from  France  to  this  es- 
tablishment,  being  MORE  than  the  combined  impor¬ 
tations  of  all  other  importers  oi  Draft  Horses  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  for  any  one  year. 

100  Page  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.  Con¬ 
tains  over  40  illustrations  and  the  history  of  thv 
Per  char  oo  CM*  Ordtir  Catalogue  "  N.M 


Branch  Offices,  73  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  1  &  2  Chiswell  St.,  London,  Eng 
H"  Agents  Wanted  in  all  V  n occupied  l  em  tor/,  $r  Send  for  Circulars, 


ilrnrl 

■|b 

n 

f-Sli 

MlillHHHWrJS 


Vol  XLI.  No.  1672. 


NEW  YORK,  FEB.  11,  1882. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2,00  PER  YEAR, 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1382.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


farm  (Topics, 


“BONANZA  SERIES,”  No.  4. 

Seed  and  Seeding. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  and  at  the  same 
time  important  questions  to  the  farmer  is  the 
kind  or  variety  of  seed  to  be  sown.  We  do 
not  mean  here  the  species  of  cereal  or  vegeta 
ble,  for  we  are  considering  only  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  wheat. 

To  wisely  consider  and  profitably  decide 
this  question  involves  both  some  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  of  soil  and  climatic  iuflu- 


Fife  Wheat  for  seed ;  we  have  tested  other  va¬ 
rieties  but  find  this  the  best,  and  believe  it  the 
only  wheat  that  can  grade  No.  1  Hard,  or  pro¬ 
duce  the  “New  Patent  Process  ”  flour  for 
which  this  variety  has  become  noted.’’ 

In  our  last  we  spoke  of  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  the  coming  crop,  by  back¬ 
setting,  cross-plowing,  or  fall-plowing,  the 
previous  Autumn.  Seeding  commences  on 
these  farms  from  March  20th  to  April  10th, 
and  is  concluded  about  May  1st;  and  instead 
of  the  old  scyle  of  hand-sowing  (in  which  the 
writer  has  trudged  many  a  weary  day),  they 
use  on  these  farms,  at  present,  137  broad¬ 
cast  seeders,  of  the  Buckeye  pattern,  made  1 
by  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Olfio,  or 


ly  cleaned  before  sowing.  Negligence  in  the 
proper  preparation  of  seed  furnishes  the  key 
to  many  low  averages  in  yield,  and  nothing 
short  of  ignorance  or  indolence  will  permit 
any  farmer  to  put  in  seed  that  is  either  dirty 
or  mixed  with  light,  shrunken,  barren  kernels, 
that  fill  their  place  in  the  seeder  and  the  soil, 
but  fail  to  pay  rental  for  their  occupancy. 

From  20  to  25  teams  with  broad-cast  sowers, 
constitute  a  gang,  and  each  of  these  gangs 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  “  Gang  Fore¬ 
man,”  who  remains  with  them  continually, 
carefully  watching  every  detail  and  move¬ 
ment  in  the  working  of  the  men,  stock  and 
machinery.  Each  team  is  expected  to  move 
from  17  to  18  miles  per  day.  This  is  not  to  be 


while,  of  course,  the  expense  of  the  seed  Is 
liable  to  vary;  but  the  average  cost  of  seed- 
wheat  thus  far  upon  the  “  Bonanza  ”  farms 
has  been  81.50  per  acre. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  oats  are 
sown  to  each  six  thousand  acres  of  land,  to 
furnish  the  requisite  food  for  the  teams  and 
seed  for  the  ensuing  season.  The  average 
yield  of  oats  we  will  state  here  to  be  50  bush 
els  per  acre,  as  we  do  not  propose  to  refer  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  subject  in  future  letters.  What 
will  our  Eastern  friends  think  of  the  idea  of 
one  Dakota  farmer  cultivating  1,4-10  acres  of 
oats,  and  raising  72,000  bushels  of  grain  for  hia 
own  use  in  feed  and  seed  l 

While  we  are  writing  in  this  series  of  the 


BONANZA  FARMING — SEEDING.  (Drawn  From  a  Photograph.)  Fio.  48. 


nces  and  a  careful  study  of  the  habits  of  dif¬ 
ferent,  varieties  to  ascertain  their  adaptability, 
ihe  consideration  of  these  points  would  in¬ 
volve  much  spuce,  and  being  foreign  to  the 
gist  of  our  subject,  will  be  passed  over  and 
the  simple  statement  of  Mr.  Dalryuiple  is  here 
given  instead.  He  says;  “We  use  the  Scotch 


one  seeder  to  each  200  acres,  and  as  each  ma¬ 
chine  averages  about  twelve  acres  per  day, 
the  aggregate  shows  1,014  acres  for  a  day’s 
see  ling— a  little  less  than  17  days  to 
sow  the  27,400  acres  of  grain  raised  by  Mr, 
Dalrymple  in  1881.  Fifty-two  quarts  of  seed- 
wheat  are  used  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  thorough- 


done  within  any  stipulated  number  of  hours, 
for  the  daylight  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
farm  and  its  service,  bud  in  what  is  denom¬ 
inated  a  day’s  work. 

The  wages  for  the  men  during  the  seeding 
season  are  $20  per  mouth  and  their  board  and 
lodging.  The  cost  for  seeding  is  7oc.  per  acre, 


“Bonanza”  farms  in  which  Mr.  Dalrymple 
is  either  entire  or  part  owner,  and  which  are  all 
under  his  personal  management,  and  are 
quoting  the  details  and  figures  exclusively 
from  them,  we  wish  to  digress  enough  to  say 
that  during  the  seeding  season  a  traveler  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  between  Moore- 


THt  BMfiAL  MEW-YORKEft. 


FES.  « 


head  and  Fargo  on  the  Red  River,  and  Bis¬ 
marck  on  the  Missouri,  would  not  only  run 
through  a  part  of  the  farms  under  review,  but 
would  pass  quite  a  number  of  farms  contain¬ 
ing  over 2 ,500  acres,  among  them  the  “  Troy 
Farm  ”  of  9,000  acres;  the  “  Steele  Farm”  of 
7,084  acres;  and  the  '‘dark  Farm  ”  of  4,480 
acres,  in  the  day’s  ride,  seeing  over  1,000  teams 
sowing  the  seed  for  a  golden  harvest. 

|  In  number  seven  of  this  series  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  answer  a  question  which  has  been 
submitted  us,  asking  if  there  are  not  serious 
objections  to  “Bonanza”  farming,  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  thrift  and  enduring  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  the  country  where  the  farms  are  located. 

Our  next  will  be  upon  the  subject  of  har¬ 
rowing. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 


f  The  object  of  articles  under  this  heading:  is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  “hiimbutrs”  as  with  the  manv  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  Into  the  methods  of  daily 
country  routine  life.— Eds.] 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  AND  MOISTURE 
OF  SWAMP  MUCK. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


I  have  just  made  an  experiment  with  some 
swamp  muck  to  determine  its  specific  gravity 
and  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  it.  The 
bed  is  five  feet  dee;)  where  the  sample  wasdug 
and  the  sample  was  taken  out  of  the  center, 
an  exact  cubic  foot  being  carefully  measured 
aud  removed  in  a  mass.  This  muck  bed  is 
saturated  with  water,  the  bottom  being 
quicksand  full  of  spi  ings,  some  of  sufficient 
volume  to  fill  an  excavation  30  feet  long  10 
feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep,  in  an  hour.  The 
water  rises  to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface, 
but  does  not  overflow,  and  only  runs  off  when 
a  ditch  is  opened  to  let  it  flow  away.  The 
muck  is  soft  and  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  as 
easily  as  butter  can,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of 
fibrous  matter  intermingled  with  a  dark 
brown,  soft  sulistance  that  soils  the  hands  so 
that  it  can  be  washed  off  only  with  difficulty, 
and  diffuses  itself  iu  water  as  so  much  color¬ 
ing  matter  which  settles  to  the  bottom  slowly 
as  a  fine,  soft,  unctious  mud.  The  cubic  foot 
weighed,  on  taking  it  from  the  bed,  07  pounds. 
It  was  cut  into  eight  equal  parts  each  a  cube 
of  six  inches.  These  were  weighed  and  set  to 
dry  over  the  register  of  a  heating  furnace 
which  maintained  a  regular  and  very  dry 
heat  night  am]  day,  for  six  days.  The  blocks 
were  then  very  dry  and  on  weighing  gave  the 
following  results  : 


Fresh  Dry  per  cent  per  cent 

No.  weight,  weight.  loss,  of  water,  dry  muck. 
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8tbs 

.  6oz. 
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6tba.  15oz. 
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Total  67 

11 

11 

55 
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No.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  were  marked  by  a  well  de¬ 
fined  black  streak  running  in  a  slightly  slop¬ 
ing  manner  across  them  at  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  block.  On  examining  this  black 
streak  it  was  found  to  consist  of  charred  mat¬ 
ter  mixed  with  a  fine  substance  of  a  gray 
color.  This  was  evidently  the  result  of  a 
fire  which  had  burned  over  the  swamp  at  some 
ancient  period  when  that  portion  of  the  bed 
was  at  the  surface,  and  since  then  more  than 
two  feet  of  muck  had  been  formed  above  it. 
This  explains  the  increased  weight  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  larger  dry  weight  of  some  of 
these  pieces.  On  the  line  of  division  where 
Nos.  5  and  6  were  separated,  a  frog  was 
found  imbedded  closely  surrounded  by 
muck.  It  was  alive  although  torpid.  The 
creature  had  doubtless  burrowed  to  that 
d:pth  to  procure  comfortable  winter-quarters. 
This  explains  the  smaller  weight  of  the  s  itvvo 
pieces  perhaps.  On  the  whole  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  muck  was  homogeneous  all  through, 
with  these  exceptions,  and  was  a  fair  sample 
of  the  whole  bed  which  has  been  dug  into  for 
a  length  of  300  feet  and  over. 

In  comparing  this  muck,  or  peat,  as  it 
would  be  called  in  European  countries  and 
probably  should  be  called  here,  with  ordinary 
stable  manure  the  difference  in  the  fresh 
weight,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very  small, 
I  made  a  box  of  exactly  one  cubic  fool  <n 
size  without  bottom  or  top,  aud  packed  it  w.  n 
fresh  horse  manure  free  from  litter,  pressing  it 
with  a  rammer  until  the  moisture  came 
freely  on  to  the  top.  T)  e  cubic  foot  when 
taken  from  the  mold  weighed  04  pounds.  A 
cubic  foot  of  fresh  cow  manure  free  from 
litter,  packed  in  the  same  manner,  weighed 
66>£  pounds.  A  cubic  foot  of  cow  manure 
also  without  litter,  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  a  heap  where  it  was  saturated  with  urine 
and  was  partly  rotted,  weighed  70}*  pounds. 

Harris  in  his  Talks  trn  Manures  gives  the 


following  figures  in  regard  to  the  water  and 
dry  substance  of  fresh  horse  and  cow  dung. 


Horse  droppings,  fresh 
Cow 

Sheep  “  “ 

Swine  “ 


Water. 
.75.7  pr.  ct. 
88.8  “ 

.00  5  '* 

.02  « 


Dry  mutter. 
24.0  pr.  ct. 
10.2 

S4.5  “ 

18  M 


Cow  manure  fresh  and  free  from  litter 


Is  thus  seen  to  contain  precisely  the  same 
proportion  of  water  as  an  average  sample 
of  pure  swamp  muck  that  is  free  from  sand  or 
mineral  matter.  And.  in  fact,  I  can  just  now 
show  a  heap  of  fresh  swamp  muck  that  very 
few  persons  would  doubt  was  partly  rotted 
cow' manure,  so  closely  does  it  resemble  it  in 
appearance.  A  neighboring  farmer  passing 
the  field  xvhere  this  muck  was  being  haule^, 
supposed  at  first  that  the  large  heap  was 
really  cow  manure  and  questioned  my  hired 
man  as  to  where  I  got  so  much. 

Now  under  these  circumstances  it  certainly 
seems  to  be  unreasonable  that  so  much 
should  besaid  and  written  about  “the  muck 
delusion”  and  that  muck  should  be  described 
as  rubbish  containing  70  per  cent,  of  sand  and 
having  nine-tenths  of  its  bulk  water,  which 
is  on  the  face  of  it  a  somewhat  questionable 
declaration. 

I  wish  a  good  many  of  your  readers  who 
are  using  muck — that  is  muck,  and  not  pond 
scrapings  or  mud — would  letus  have  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  matter.  If  real  swamp  muck- 
peat  in  fact  and  i  ure  vegetable  matter,  is  of 
the  value  which  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
it  is,  the  truth  of  it  ought  to  be  known.  But 
don’t  let  pond  mud  or  stuff  with  70  per  cent 
of  sand  be  tak<  n  for  muck.  Lastly,  consid¬ 
ering  the  above  figures,  no  farmer  need  hesi¬ 
tate  to  draw  out  muck  from  his  swamps,  even 
if  it  b“  freshly  dug,  for  fear  he  may  be  hand¬ 
ling  an  intolerable  and  wasteful  proportion  of 
water.  If  he  should,  to  be  consistent  he 
should  refrain  from  drawing  out  the  contents 
of  his  manure  cellar,  pig  pens  or  yard. 


GARDENING  AT  NORFOLK,  VA. 


The  success  of  vegetable  and  small  fruit 
growers  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  during  several 
years  past  excited  much  interest  among  a 
largo  number  of  people  in  the  Northern 
States,  especially  those  wishing  to  escape  the 
rigors  of  our  Northern  Winters.  Having 
read  and  heard  much  of  the  profits  of  garden¬ 
ing  and  the  mild  Winters,  I  resolved  to  go 
there  and  investigate  for  myself.  I  will  pre¬ 
mise  by  stating  that,  1  have  been  a  small  fruit 
and  plant  grower  21  vears  in  Southern  Illinois 
and  Central  New  York,  and  claim  to  know 
something  of  the  requisites  for  success.  I 
landed  at  Norfolk,  December  1,  1881,  and 
spent  some  six  days  in  rambles  among  the 
gardeners.  I  had  the  impression  before  see¬ 
ing  it  that  most  of  the  land  near  Norfolk  was 
a  warm,  quick,  sandy  loam,  suited  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  melons  and  the  like.  In  this  I  was 
disappointed.  The  land  is  flat,  or  level,  and  a 
very  few  feet  only  above  the  high  tide  water 
level.  The  soil  is  rather  heavy,  with  some 
sand  intermixed,  and  the  subsoil  quite  heavy 
and  compact,  so  that  the  natural  drainage  is 
imperfect,  water  remaining  on  the  surface  too 
loug  after  rains.  This  is  true  of  most  of  the 
land,  not  of  all.  This  land  with  open  ditches, 
and  liberal  manuring,  seems  to  yield  good 
crops  of  kale,  spinach,  cabbage,  early  peas, 
white  potatoes,  asparagus,  radishes,  potato 
onions,  and  strawberries,  thougn  some  of  the 
above  were  cut  short  last  season  by  drought, 
the  rainfall  having  been  less  than  one  inch  in 
the  month  of  May,  or  about  one  fourth  of  the 
average  of  previous  years  in  the  same  month. 
Fields  of  one  to  ten  acres  of  kale,  spinach, 
and  strawberries,  could  be  seen  on  every 
hand. 

There  is  some  risk  of  losing  the  early  pea 
crop  sown  in  December  and  January,  and 
having  to  sow  the  second  time.  Most  of  the 
above-named  have  generally  paid  handsomely 
when  shipped  in  good  order,  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  There  are  probably  150  strawberry 
fields  of  one  to  20  acres,  from  one  to  10  miles 
north  and  east  from  Norfolk;  this  together 
with  the  immense  crop  of  early  vegetables,  or 
“truck”  as  they  call  it  collectively,  makes  a 
great  rush  of  business  at  the  wharves  in  May 
and  June — too  much  work  and  crowding  in  a 
given  space  and  ti  tie  to  be  convenient  or  pleas¬ 
ant.  The  growers  claim  that  3,000,000  quarts  of 
strawberries  were  shipped  last  season.  The 
amount  of  “truck”  shipped  1  could  not  learn. 
The  gardeners  claim  that  their  market  for 
early  vegetables  aud  berries  is  “unlimited,” 
find  to  convince  tbe  listener  they  claim  ready 
and  cheap  facilities  of  transportation  daily 
by  water  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington  and  Richmond.  The 
facilities  for  getting  produce  to  market  are 
certainly  great,  but  there  are  several  draw¬ 
backs  to  offset  these  advantages. 

As  I  was  more  interested  in  the  growing 
of  small  fruits  than  vegetables,  1  interviewed 
a  Fienchman  (Mx\  Bonnet),  owner  aud  culti¬ 
vator  of  a  small  nursery  in  Norfolk  for  21 
years.  Ho  said  to  me:  “Don’t  plant  grapes 
here— too  uncertain;  insect  pests  and  Spring 
frosts.”  He  said,  also:  “Don’t  plant  peach 
trees  largely— too  uncertain:  about  om  crop 
in  three  years;  cause  of  failure,  generally, 
Spring  frost  after  trees  bloom  and  set  fruit.” 


He  said,  also:  “Early  apples,  cherries  and 
quinces  will  bear  more  or  less  nearly  every 
year,  but  nearly  all  the  pear  trees  are  blight¬ 
ed,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  own  pear  trees  to 
show  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  He  also 
offered  to  sell  me  his  small  nursery,  but  I 
declined  to  buy.  The  celebrated  pear  orchard 
of  Col.  Leighton,  which  bore  a  few  fine 
crops,  is  now  badly  blighted,  I  was  told. 
Only  about  one  crop  of  peaches  in  three  years 
in  Northampton  County  could  be  relied  up¬ 
on  1  was  told  by  old  residents  there;  and  yet 
this  county  is  only  four  to  six  miles  wide, 
having  salt-water  protection  on  both  sides— 
the  ocean  on  the  east  and  Chesapeake  Bay  on 
the  west.  This  information  surprised  me  at 
first,  but  not  so  much  when  they  told  me  that 
warm,  -unuy  spells  of  Summer  weather  in 
February  and  March  sometimes  force  the 
peach  trees  into  bloom  in  those  months,  and 
then  cold  snaps  aud  frosts  follow,  destroying 
the  young  fruit.  Frosts  seem  to  be  common 
in  this  region  notwithstanding  the  proximity 
of  salt  water.  A  destructive  worm  spoils  the 
sweet  corn  so  much  that  it  does  not  pay.  A 
portion  of  the  strawberry  crop  is  sometimes 
left  to  waste  in  the  field  for  want  of  a  paying 
market  near  the  close  of  the  harvest,  the 
cities  being  full  of  Maryland  and  Delaware 
berries.  Some  difficulty  with  some  of  the 
growers  to  get  all  the  help  for  picking  needed 
at  reasonable  prices,  two  to  three  cents  per 
quart  being  paid.  Too  great  a  crowd,  rush 
and  hurry  at  tbe  steamers  for  want  of  room 
while  getting  produce  on  board. 

The  uuwillingaess  of  the  old  residents  to 
divide  their  large  farms  into  lots  of  smaller 
size  to  accommodate  Northern  settlers  is  notice¬ 
able.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  anxious  to 
sell.  There  is  a  lack  of  schools  and  post 
offices,  and  also  of  canning  factories  to  use  up 
the  balance  of  crops  after  prices  get  too  low 
to  ship  North.  Moreover,  there  is  need  of  bar¬ 
rel,  crate,  and  basket  factories  to  supply  the 
demand  for  shipping  produce,  while  there  is  a 
greater  liability  to  chills  aud  ague  than  iu 
most  parts  of  the  States  North. 

Most  of  the  native  residents  I  think  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  friendly  and  are  glad  to  see  the 
Yankees  come,  especially  wIicd  said  Yankees 
have  cash  to  buy  their  lands,  but  to  the 
Northern  settlers  the  society  and  general 
appearance  of  the  people  and  country  are  so 
different  from  those  at  the  North  that  a  feel 
ing  of  homesickness  for  a  time  is  quite  com¬ 
mon.  The  society  would  be  more  agreeable 
if  the  new  settlers  were  not  scattered  so 
widely  apart. 

Among  tbe  advantages  are,  first  of  all, 
mild  Winters,  the  weather  while  1  was 
there  being  very  pleasant,  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  nearly  every  day,  there  being  much 
more  sunshine  in  W inter  than  with  us  in  the 
North;  this  pleased  me  much.  1  saw  a  few 
roses  still  in  bloom  in  the  open  yards. 
Throughout  Norfolk  County  the  absence  of 
fences  destroyed  during  the  war  and  not  re¬ 
placed,  makes  it  necessary'  for  each  land  own¬ 
er  to  keep  his  stock  on  his  own  land.  This  is 
a  decided  advantage  to  all  except  a  few  shift¬ 
less  blacks  and  whites  who  prefer  to  let  their 
hogs  forage  at  large  on  their  neighbors’  crops. 
In  Princess  Anne  and  Northampton  Counties 
people  still  adhere  to  the  zig-zag  rail  fences 
and  hogs  and  cattle  that  roam  at  large  compel 
every  land  owner  to  fence  out  his  neighbors’ 
animals,  whether  he  will  or  not.  Good  shell 
turnpike  roads  lead  out  in  several  directions 
from  Norfolk.  These  turnpikes  are  owned  by 
stock  companies  and  are  well  supplied  with 
toll-gates.  One  of  the  finest  roads  I  ever  saw 
extends  from  Old  Point  Comfort  Post  Office 
(near  Fortress  Monroe)  to  Hampton,  three 
*  miles.  This  fine  road,  made  with  oyster  shells, 
was  constructed  partly  by  individual  sub¬ 
scription  and  partly  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  has  no  toll-gate. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Mosquitos  are  not  bad  on  salt-water  marshes. 
Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  in  the 
vicinity  of  Norfolk,  and  the  small  number 
seen  have  a  stunted,  scrubby  look  with  moss 
adhering  to  them  and  the  nearer  they  are  to 
salt  water  the  worse  they  look.  They  gener¬ 
ally  lean  to  the  east,  showing  the  effects  of 
strong  west  winds.  They  seemed  to  be  fruitful, 
being  full  ef  fruit  buds.  1  think  that  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  trees  should  be  cut  back  when 
young  and  made  to  branch  out  near  the 
ground  to  withstand  the  winds. 

I  did  not  see  a  ton  of  Timothy  or  clover 
hay  iu  Norfolk  County.  Corn  blades,  pea- 
vines  and  oat  straw  seemed  to  lie  tbe  sole  re¬ 
liance  for  fodder.  The  time  will  probably 
come  when  their  plows  will  run  deeper  and 
more  and  better  kinds  of  forage  crops  will  be 
grown.  Green  crops  of  clover,  rye,  peas,  mil¬ 
let,  etc.,  will  be  plowed  under  to  enrich  the 
soil  much  more  than  formerly.  Those  exten¬ 
sive  pine  forests  in  every  direction  look  rather 
gloomy  and  somber,  especially  ou  cloudy 
days,  and  I  should  like  the  Southern  forests 
better  if  there  was  more  hard-wood  timber 
and  less  pine.  The  sweet  potatoes,  oysters 
and  corn  meal  cakes  tasted  better  than  any 
we  get  North.  Buckwheat  flour,  Winter  ap¬ 


ples,  butter  and  cheese  are  brought  from  the 
North  and  retail  at  high  price  s.  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  find  a  10,  20,  or  50-acre  lot  near 
Norfolk  combining  even  one-half  the  conven¬ 
iences  an  intelligent  Northern  man  wants  to 
make  life  pleasant  and  desirable. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  industrious,  en¬ 
ergetic  young  men  willing  to  be  pioneei’s. 
Muscle,  brains,  capital  and  skill  are  needed 
here  to  assure  success  as  much  ns  anywhere  in 
the  West.  1  went  out  six  miles  north  of 
Norfolk  to  look  at  some  25-acre  lots,  lining 
part  of  a  3,000-acre  farm  lately  bought  by 
Northern  men  and  offered  for  sale  in  small 
parcels  at  $35  per  acre— no  buildings.  1  found 
the  timber  and  fire-wood  bad  been  mostly  cut 
and  taken  off.  but  the  stumps,  sprouts  aud 
bushes  were  still  there  and  rather  expensive 
to  remove.  If  I  bought  one  of  those  lots  I 
could  not  tell  who  my  neighbors  would  be 
or  when  or  where  the  Post  Office  and  school- 
house  would  be  located,  or  whether  my  chil¬ 
dren  would  have  suitable  society  of  youug 
people.  There  were  plenty  of  negro  cabins 
in  every  direction  and  much  hard  work  to  do. 
As  I  am  over  50  and  not  very  muscular,  I  con¬ 
cluded  in  this  case  not  to  be  a  pioneer. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  painted  the  profits 
and  delights  of  “Gardening  at  Norfolk’  in 
rather  dismal  colors;  but  I  wish  to  be  just 
and  fair  to  all,  to  the  Northern  settlers  as  well 
as  to  tbe  land  seller  and  real  estate  agent.  I 
wished  to  give  such  information  as  cannot 
generally  be  obtained  from  t.he  rose  colored 
statements  of  those  interested  in  the  sale  of 
land;  to  make  known  the  dark  side  as  w'ell 
as  the  bright ,  to  save,  in  some  cases  perhaps, 
the  expense  of  a  personal  visit  to  get  the  de¬ 
sired  information.  A.  Babcock. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  PREPARE  THE  AS¬ 
PARAGUS  BED  ? 


I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  Mr.  Mend’s  direc¬ 
tions  in  a  late  Rural  for  the  preparation  of 
the  land  for  planting  asparagus,  for  1  am  not 
prepared  to  prove,  and  therefore  will  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert,  that  the  mode  of  preparation 
indicated  by  him  would  not  prove  the  most 
profitable  in  the  end;  but,  knowing  as  I  do, 
that  one  reason  why  this,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  all  our  vegetables,  is  not  more  generally 
found  in  our  farmers’  gardens  is  because  of  the 
labor  attending  its  culture  by  the  plan  com¬ 
monly  recommended  for  its  growth  by  writers 
on  the  subject;  and  knowing  also  that  it  can 
be  grown  w  ith  much  less  labor  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed,  and  grown,  too,  so  as  to  be, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  fine  in  quality  as 
when  more  pains  are  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  yet  quite  good  enough,  so  that 
when  properly  cooked  and  prepared  no  one  of 
ordinary  taste  would  refuse  it,  because  it  was 
not  grown  in  the  highest  style  of  the  gardener’s 
art,  I  will  give  some  simple  directions  by  which 
every  owner  of  a  garden  may  supply  his 
table  with  a  fair  quality  of  asparagus  in  its 
season. 

Let  the  ground  be  enriched  most  thoroughly 
to  a  depth  as  great  as  the  surface  soil  extends. 
One  need  have  no  fear  of  making  it  too  rich 
if  several  inches  of  well-rotted  manure  are 
added  to  it  and  then  thoroughly  worked  in, 
but  it  is  not  an  actual  necessity  in  order  to 
grow  good  asparagus  that  the  subsoil  should 
be  filled  with  manure  or  even  that  it  should 
be  disturbed  by  trenching  or  otherwise. 

After  thoroughly  preparing  the  soil,  as 
above  directed,  procure  plants  one  or  tw'o 
vears  old  from  the  seed,  and  if  to  be  planted 
in  row's  rather  than  in  beds — and  I  usually 
prefer  to  plant  all  kiuds  of  garden  vegetables 
or  nearly  all  kiuds  in  rows — open  a  trench  a 
litile  below  the  surface  and  make  a  sort  of 
mound  on  which  to  plant,  placing  the  plants 
about  one  foot  apart  iu  rows  three  feet  apart, 
and  spreading  the  roots  out  well,  cover  them 
to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches;  then 
cultivate  thoroughly,  and  each  Fall  give  a 
heavy  top-dressing  of  stable  manure,  raking 
off  the  coarser  part  in  the  Spring.  Use  salt 
quite  freely  on  the  beds,  pouring  over  them 
any  old  beef  or  pork  brine  you  wish  to  empty 
out,  or  any  other  refuse  salt,  and,  my  word 
for  it,  you  will  have  a  supply  of  asparagus 
that  will  equal  in  quality  most  of  that  found 
in  our  city  or  village  markets. 

Croton,  N.  Y.  Treble. 

[We  are  always  obliged  for  notes  of  experi¬ 
ence  from  our  readers.  Our  own  practice  is 
to  set  the  roots  two  feet  by  four  lent  apart. 
The  large  amounts  of  manure  used  on  aspara¬ 
gus  plantations  are  in  a  measure  thrown 
away. — Eds.] 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


I  notice  that  Mr.  Vick  has  a  good  word  for 
Ammonium  alatum  grand! florum,  “a  very 
flue,  large  Ammobium,  with  flowers  nearly 
tw'ice  the  size  of  the  old  variety  and  of  a  pure 
white  color.”  From  what  l  have  read  con¬ 
cerning  this  novelty ,  T  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  our  list  of  everlasting  flowers.  As  it  is  now 
advertised  so  cheap,  we  can  all  afford  to 
give  it  a  trial.  I  shall  certainly  do  so,  and 
report  through  the  columns  of  the  Rural,. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  Mr.  Allen  any 


information  concerning  the  name  of  his  pear. 
It  may  be  a  rare  sort  or  an  accidental  seed¬ 
ling,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  an  excellent 
sort.  I  think  if  Mr.  Allen  would  send  a  few 
specimens  to  the  editor  he  could  possibly 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 


and  to  occur  for  longer  periods;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  high  waters  of  floods  are  higher 
and  the  iuundations  are  more  disastrous. 

Both  conditions  are  attributable  to  the  self¬ 
same  causes,  and  are  depet  dent  upon  the 
same  agency — the  excessive  clearing  of  the 
lands.  W ith  a  gi  ven  amount  of  rainfall,  that 
which  descends  upon  the  open  fields,  whether 
in  cultivation  or  in  grass,  but  especially  if  this 
has  been  closely  pastured,  or  “turned  out  (o 
rest,'7  after  a  destructive  course  of  tillage 
with  shallow  plowing,  will  rapidly  flow  off 
from  the  bare  surface  of  the  hard,  parched 
soil,  washing  it  into  frightful  gullies;  where¬ 
as  that  which  falls  upon  a  well- wooded  tract 
does  not  so  escape.  A  very  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  8ummer  shower  is  arrested  in  its 
fall  and  is  retained  by  the  leaves,  twigs  and 
bark  ot  the  trees,  the  remainder,  thus  hin- 
■dered,  falls  more  gently  to  the  ground,  where 
it  is  largely  absorbed  by  the  loose,  mellow 
soil,  and  its  rich  covering  ol  bushes,  mosses, 
and  the  debris  of  twigs  aud  leaves  that  have 
accumulated  for  centuries  and  form  a  rich 
carpeting  of  humus. 

Eveu  on  declivities  these  materials  offer  ob¬ 
structions  to  the  off-flow  of  accumulated  wa¬ 
ters,  and  in  all  the  depressions  fallen  limbs 
and  logs  form  little  dams  that  still  further  im¬ 
pede  the  escape,  and  meanwhile  the  water  is 
quietly  percolating  into  the  soil,  feeding  its 
reservoirs  from  which  it  emerges  in  permanent 
springs  of  pure,  filtered  liquid  that  continues 
to  flow  out  during  the  year,  ami  thus  aids  in 
keeping  up  a  perpetual  stream  to  supply  its 
quota  to  the  water-system  of  the  country. 

That  which  had  suddenly  rushed  off  from 
the  open  lands,  on  the  contrary,  was  highly 
charged  with  mud  aud  sand  that  was  carried 
into  the  streams  and  largely  deposited  in  the 
stiller  waters  of  ponds,  tilling  them  up  and 
interfering  with  their  usefulness,  and  in  many 
cases  carrying  coarser  materials  to  the  larger 
streams,  where  they  may  interfere  with  navi¬ 
gation  by  producing  sand  bars  and  other  ob¬ 
structions. 

Mr.  Northrup  tells  us  that  “  the  influence  of 
forests  on  rainfall,  climate,  and  water-supply 
has  been  freely  discussed  in  the  schools  of  for¬ 
estry  and  iu  scientific  circles.  It  is  not  proved 
that  extensive  denudation  will  cau  e  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  total  rainfall  of  any  large 
country.  While  this.is  still  an  unsettled  ques¬ 
tion,  recent  observations  in  France,  made  with 
great  care  aud  complete  sets  of  instruments  at 
different  stations,  seem  to  establish  the  facts, 
first,  that  throughout  the  year  six  per  cent, 
more  rain  falls  in  the  forests  than  iu  the  open 
fields:  second,  that  of  the  total  rainfall  ten  per 
cent,  i;  caught  by  the  leaves  and  reaches  the 
ground  very  gradually ;  and,  third,  that  the 
evaporation  in  the  open  country  is  five  times 
as  great  as  in  the  forest.” 

He  goes  on  to  say:  “But  on  the  question 
of  the  influence  of  forests  on  the  climate  aud 
the  permanent  water-supply  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  unanimity  among  the  practical  foresters 
aud  professors  iu  the  forest  schools  of  Europe. 
They  show  that  the  wholesale  clearing  of  the 
forests  has  an  injurious  effect  on  both,  while 
the  extensive  planting  of  trees  on  arid  re¬ 
gions  has  ameliorated  the  climate,  prevented 
mountain  torrents,  and  rendered  the  water- 
supply  more  permanent.  These  investigations 
show  that  the  general  destruction  of  forests 
has  rendered  the  climate  drier,  more  changea¬ 
ble  and  trying,  aud  that  forests  on  the  one 
hand  tend  to  lower  the  general  temperature 
ol'  a  country,  aud  promote  the  fall  of  rain  at 
more  regular  intervals,  aud  on  the  other 
hand,  they  ward  off  sudden  meteorological 
chauges  which  result  in  heavy  falls  of  rain 
anil  disastrous  floods.” 

The  general  drainage  of  this  country  in  the 
course  of  improvement  that  has  been  goiug 
on  so  universally  within  the  last  generation, 
must  be  apparent  to  all  travelers  on  our  rail¬ 
ways.  The  roads  themselves,  in  traversing 
low  tracts,  swamps,  prairies  aud  ponds,  have 
opened  ditches  aud  sluices  for  the  rapid  exit 
of  the  waters  that  formerly  accumulated  up 
on  them,  and  besides  this  the  ditching  laws  of 
several  States  have  enabled  the  proprietors  to 
unite  iu  comprehensive  works  for  relieving 
their  farms  of  a  troublesome  surplus  that  was 
injurious  to  agricultural  improvement.  This 
is  remarkably  appareut  in  all  the  broad,  flat 
divides  or  waier-sheds  that  flank  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  and  furnish  streams 
that  flow  into  the  great  valleys  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
tlmse,  which  empty  into  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  On  many  of  these 
water  shetls  the  lands  were  so  flat  that  the 
same  ponds  and  marshes  in  Ohio,  P  mnsylva- 
nia,  Western  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Indi¬ 
ana  would  supply  drainage  waters  to  both  of 
the  great  valleys  named,  so  that  the  Indians 
and  the  early  French  voyageurs  made  passage 
from  one  to  the  other  in  their  canoes.  By 
the  opening  of  those  drainage  channels  wide 
tracts  of  country  have  been  drained  by  the 
free  discharge  of  waters  that  formerly  found 
a  slower  exit  and  kept  up  a  more  regular  flow 
iu  the  natural  streams,  some  of  which  have 
now  a  limited  supply  of  water. 


All  this  must  have  its  effect  upon  the  great 
rivers,  and  we  already  bear  complaints  of 
their  failure  bo  supplj’  navigation  in  a  contin¬ 
uous,  permanent  flow,  but  they  have  excessive 
discharges  at  some  seasons,  with  extremely  low 
waters  at  other  times,  and  these  last  are  more 
protracted  than  formerly. 

Nor  is  this  condition  of  things  confined  to 
this  country.  The  matter  of  the  failing  of  the 
navigable  streams  of  Eut  ope  was  discussed  by 
the  Congress  of  Foresters  held  at  Vienna  in 
1878,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  to  receive  careful  study. 
In  1875  Herr  Wex,  director  of  the  government 
works  for  the  improvement  of  the  Danube 
(Danctu  Regulierwng) ,  in  a  paper  presented  to 
the  Vienna  Geographical  Society,  showed 
that  in  half  a  ceutury  the  decrease  in  the 
average  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Elbe 
aud  Oder  has  been  seventeen  inches,  that 
of  the  Rhine  twenty-four,  the  Vistula  twen¬ 
ty-six,  the  Danube  at  Orsova,  fifty  five 
inches.  These  measurements,  embracing  the 
greatest  floods  and  the  lowest  flow  and  the 
medium  average  flow,  show  that  the  floods  are 
unquestionably  higher  than  iu  former  years, 
aud  the  contrast  between  the  highest  and  low¬ 
est  flow  is  greater;  that  these  higher  floods  are 
no  compensation  for  the  diminution  of  the 
medium  anil  low  floods  and  that  many  manu¬ 
factories  built  during  the  last  fifty  years  have 
experienced  a  marked  diminution  in  the  w  ater 
supply  of  their  streams,  aud  steam  engines 
have  been  employed  to  meet  the  deficiency  of 
water  power. 

The  cause  lies  in  the  extensive  clearing  away 
of  the  forests,  especially  in  the  mountains, 
where  deluges  of  rain  occur  more  frequently : 
iu  lauds  devoid  of  trees  the  rain  water  more 
readily  reaches  the  brooks,  streams  and  riv¬ 
ers,  overflows  these  water-courses  and  pro¬ 
duces  disastrous  floods. 

[Several  learned  societies  appointed  commis¬ 
sioners  to  examine  these  statements,  and  their 
report  confirms  the  views  of  Mr.  Wex,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  Forests  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
which  can  haidly  be  estimated  too  highly  in 
an  increased  humidity  of  the  air,  a  reduction 
of  the  extremes  of  temperature,  a  diminished 
evaporation,  and  a  more  regular  distribution 
of  the  rainfall,  while  the  injurious  effect  of 
their  destruction  is  seen  in  an  alternation  of 
periods  of  drought  at  one  time,  with  wasting 
floods  at  another. 

“The  forests  serve  as  storehouses  of  mois¬ 
ture,  both  from  their  leafy  canopy,  which 
shuts  out  the  sun,  and  the  myriads  of  fallen 
leaves  covering  the  soil  and  acting  like  a 
sponge,  soaking  up  and  retaining  the  rain  aud 
regulating  its  distribution,  while  the  roots  act 
as  vertical  drains,  favoring  infiltration  aud 
promotiug  the  descent  of  the  water  to  nourish 
the  springs.”* 

Iu  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  presented  at 
the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  by 
Mr.  D.  D.  Thompson,  the  writer  quotes  from 
Counsellor  Wex  the  following  list  of  streams 
which  within  a  few  decades  of  years  have 
shrunken  in  consequence  of  the  greater  extent 
of  clearing,  increased  drainage  of  ponds  and 
marshes,  and  of  the  improvement  and  irriga¬ 
tion  of  extensive  tracts  of  land. 

Annual  wean  of 
gauge  inches  of 

Rivers.  Stations.  suriuicage. 

Rhine . Basle . 0.114 

••  . Bingen . 1.1.24 

"  . limerick . U.4U 

Danube . Stein.. . u.4i 

. Vienna . 11.423 

“  . Oiu  Orsova . 0.0 

Elbe . . . Dresden .  . 0.197 

*'  . . . . .  jUagUeourg . 0.394 

Vistula . Cracow . u.438 

'•  . Kiu-zebraeb . 0.53s 

Oder . Kuslriu . . U.114 

Seine . i’a  is . 11.59 

Mississippi .........  N  atchez . .  .1  ».t>47 

At  a  receut  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  the  subject  of  irrigation  being 
under  consideration,  while  all  were  agreed  as 
to  the  importance  of  water  as  a  factor  in 
successful  gardening,  it  was  objected  by  many 
from  the  hilly  regions,  that  since  the  clearing 
away  of  the  forests  the  streams  were  unrelia¬ 
ble  fora  permaueut  supply ;  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  erect  sufficient  barriers  to  with¬ 
stand  the  impetus  of  sudden  freshets,  and  that 
these  were  rendered  more  dangerous  and  des¬ 
tructive  by  any  obstructions  put  in  the  way  of 
their  free  and  rapid  dicharge  when  swollen 
by  floods. 

The  readers  of  these  articles  may  t  hink  we 
have  now  had  enough  of  this  general  character, 
and  il'  all  eady  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  perhaps  induced  with  the  coining 
season  to  begin  operations,  eveu  in  a  small 
way,  they  shall,  in  the  next  papers,  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  some  instructions  on  the  import¬ 
ant  and  practical  questions,  Where  to  Plant, 
Preparation  for  Planting,  and  How  to  Plant, 
Cultivation,  etc 

•Condensed  from  Nortlirup’s  Economic  Tree-Plant- 


sandy  soils.  I  know  trees  now  twenty  feet  high 
or  more,  which  were  set  out  as  mere  shrubs 
in  April,  1878.  I  think  this  a  remarkable 
thirteen  years’ grow  thin  soil  little  better  than 
pure  white  sea  sand  which  was  never  fertil¬ 
ized.  The  tree  is  admirable  for  a  hedge,  as  it 
does  not  sucker  like  the  Yellow  Locust,  and  is 
equally  enduring,  I  believe,  for  fence  posts 
and  timber  for  various  purposes.  The  only 
thing  I  have  against  it  is  that  it  leafs  out  very 
late,  showing  but  little  foliage  ordinarily  be¬ 
fore  the  last  of  May  in  this  climate,  a.  b.  a. 


Referring  to  the  Coliseum  Ivy  (mentioned 
on  page  l),  I  would  say  that  I  have  found  the 
variegated  form  to  be  rather  delicate  in 
growth,  aud  I  do  not  think  it  would  prove  to 
be  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the  window  gar- 
d<.  n.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  the  variegation 
is  not  very  clearly  defined. 

For  a  drooping  plant  for  the  window  gar¬ 
den  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  Othonna 
erassi  folia.  This  is  a  pretty  plant  of  creeping 
habit,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  tonome 
species  of  Sedums,  The  leaves  are  very  fleshy 
and  are  of  a  light-green  color.  It  also  flowers 
very  1  rofusely ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  color  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across.  It  is,  moreover,  easily  cultivated, 
thriving  in  ordinary  potting  soil.  On  account 
of  its  succulent  habit  it  does  not  suffer  fr>*m 
neglect  in  wateri  og,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  allow  it  to  become  too  wet. 

Queens  Co.,  L  I.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 


£bri  cultural 


COLUMBINES. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


Columbines  are  among  the  choicest  and  pret¬ 
tiest  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  as  they  are 
free-growing,  neat,  copious  and  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  they  are  deserving  favorites  in 
our  gardens.  They  are  indigenous  to  the 
North  Temperate  Zone  and  are  found  wild 
mostly  in  open,  rocky  places,  margins  of 
woods  and  mountain  slopes.  The  common 
Columbine  of  our  gardens  is  a  European, 
botanically  known  as  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  great  variety.  Some  are 
small  in  stature,  others  intermediate  and 
large;  some  have  single  and  others  double 
flowers;  some  have  no  spui*s  and  appear  like 
large  single  Anemones,  and  thei  r  blossoms  are 
blue,  purple,  white,  striped  and  blotched.  But 
this  interminable  variety  cannot  compare  in 
point  of  beauty  with  some  of  the  untainted 
species.  The  Rocky  Mountain  blue  Columbine, 
the  loveliest  of  all,  has  blue  and  white  flowers 


The  Franconia  Raspberry. 

I  notice  the  discussions  that  are  going  on  in 
the  Rural  Nkw-Yokker  and  other  papers  in 
regard  to  raspberries,  in  which  the  Franconia 
is  spoken  of,  aud  iu  a  late  issue  of  the  Rural 
it  is  spoken  of  as  being  unproductive.  Such 
is  not  the  fact  around  Boston  or  elsewhere  in 
Massachusetts.  This  variety  was  introduced 
here  more  than  40  years  ago  by  Samuel  G. 
Perkins,  from  the  old  firm  of  Vilmorin,  An- 
drieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  and  has  ever  been  one 
of  our  most  productive  and  valuable  varie¬ 
ties.  I  have  an  impression  that  many  of  the 
Franconias,  so-called,  are  not  the  identical, 
true  sort.  In  fact,  I  know  this  to  be  so  even 
in  our  own  vicinity,  and  « s  I  had  fouud  my 
own  plantation  to  be  mixed,  I  rooted  them 
out,  and  then  put  out  some  plants  re¬ 
ceived  of  Mr.  Perkins  about  80  years  ago, 
which  have  stood  in  the  same  ground  ever 
since  and  are  yet  productive  and  healthy, 
from  the  new  canes  which  annually  arise.  It 
is  not  judicious  to  plaut  a  new  variety  where 
a  previous  bed  of  raspberries  has  stood,  for 
the  roots  of  the  old  kiud  sometimes  remain  in 
the  ground  and  come  up  again. 

Dorchester,  Mass.  Mars  all  P.  Wilder. 


!3lrborkuliuval 


Influence  of  excessive  clearing  away  of  the 
forests  and  draining  ol  the  swamps  and 
ponds  upon  the  permanent  flow  of  water 
in  the  streams  and  rivers. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


It  is  a  common  observation,  brought  out  in 
all  intelligent  discussion  of  the  forestry  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  water  supply  of  our  streams 
and  rivers  has  sensibly  diminished  since  the 
clearing  up  of  the  country.  Every  octogena¬ 
rian  and  many  a  man  of  middle  life  will  cite 
you  to  a  mi  11  stream  of  former  years,  that  has 
now  shrunken  away  to  the  smallest  propor¬ 
tions,  is  scarcely  able  to  furnish  the  motive 
power  for  a  churn  or  a  grindstone,  and  which 
even  fails  to  yield  a  steady  and  healthful  sup¬ 
ply  of  stock-water  for  the  cattle  iu  the  pas¬ 
tures.  Even  in  New  England,  where  so  large 
a  proportion  of  laud  has  been  left  iu  woods, 
or  has  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  and  has 
reverted  to  woodland,  even  there  the  mill-sites 
are  less  reliable  than  iu  former  years,  and  in 
numerous  instances  the  water  power  has  to 
be  replaced  or  supplemented  by  steam.  In 
other  States  many  navigable  streams,  as  they 
were  called  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
are  no  louger  navigable,  and  where  the  deep¬ 
ly  laden  broad-horns  or  flat-boats  and  the 
barges  of  an  early  day  conveyed  the  produce 
of  the  farms  to  distant  markets,  there  is 
scarcely  water  enough  to  float  a  good-sized 
canoe, 

Mr.  Northrup  quotes  Wra,  Cullen  Bryaut 
to  the  following  effect:  “  Our  Summers  are 
becoming  drier  and  our  streams  smaller. 
Take  the  Cuyahoga  hs  an  illustration.  Fifty 
years  ago  large  barges  loaded  with  goods 
went  up  and  down  that  river.  Now,  in  an 
ordinary  stage  of  the  water,  a  canoe  or  skiff 
can  scarely  pass  down  the  stream;  and  from 
the  same  c  ,use — the  destruction  of  our  for¬ 
ests — other  streams  are  drying  uu  in  Summer. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sources  of  the 
river  named  were  early  occupied  by  energetic 
settlers  from  New  England  whose  enterpris¬ 
ing  industry  rapidly  cleared  away  the  forests, 
and  drained  the  swampy  ponds  to  replace  them 
by  the  smiling  farms  and  pastures  of  the 
famous  dairy  region  known  as  the  Western 
Reserve. 

Many  of  our  larger  streams  are  found  to  be 
less  reliable  for  navigation  thau  formerly;  the 
extremely  low  water  is  observed  to  be  lower, 


THE  GOLDEN  COLUMBINE.— FIG.  44. 

and  long  spurs;  there  is  also  a  pure  white 
variety  of  it  in  cultivation.  The  Siberian 
Columbine  (A.  glandulosa),  blue  and  white, 
exceedingly  pretty,  but  hard  to  get  in  its  pu¬ 
rity;  the  Alpine  Columbine  (A.  Alpina),  a  gem 
from  the  Swiss  Alps,  also  blue  and  white,  and 
the  Pyrenean  Columbine  (A.  Pyrenaiea),  tiny, 
blue,  are  among  the  best  of  their  color.  Red 
Columbines,  that  is,  those  having  red  and  yel¬ 
low  in  each  flower  as  is  the  case  with  our  com¬ 
mon  Canada  Columbine,  are  not  uncommon. 
Best  among  them  are  the  Californian  Colum¬ 
bines  (A.  truncata),  a  fine,  tall-growing  spe¬ 
cies,  that  thrives  well  in  the  open  border  and 
blooms  somewhat  later  than  the  mass  of  other 
Columbines;  aud  the  Mexican  Columbine  (A. 
Skinneri),  not  very  unlike  the  last,  but  the 
yellow  in  the  flower  is  greenish.  But  of  all 
Columbines  for  general  garden  use  there  is 
none  to  supersede  the  golden  Columbine  (A. 
chrysantha),  the  subject  of  the  illustration 
Fig.  44,  and  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  Southern  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  a 
strong-growing  species,  thrives  well  in  the 
open  border  and  comes  into  bloom  as  most  of 
the  early  Columbines  are  going  out  of  blossom, 
and  it  continues  blooming,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  all  Summer  long  up  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  August.  Its  flowers  are  yel¬ 
low,  large,  with  long  spurs  mid  most  copious¬ 
ly  produced.  Besides  the  above  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  species,  and  many  reputed  species 
that  are  only  synonyms  or  slightly  different 
forms  of  those  already  mentioned.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  tin  many  varieties  of  the  common  Col¬ 
umbine,  varieties  or  hybrids  of  the  other  spe¬ 
cies  are  from  time  to  time  vaunted  to  the  pub- 


The  Honey  Locust. 

One  very  advantageous  thing  in  this  tree, 
which  Horticolu  does  not  mention  iu  his  ex¬ 
cellent  article,  page  21  of  the  Rural,  is  that 
it  grows  freely  in  the  poorest  of  gravelly  and 
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sandy  nature,  since  on  heavy  clay  soils  it  is 
more  apt  to  inn  to  vines.  If  ^>ne  has  a  choice 
in  the  matter,  lie  will  find  that  it  will  be  to 
his  advantage  to  select  a  piece  of  sod  and 
after  manuring  it  w  ith,  say,  15  or  20  loads  to 
the  acre,  turn  it  over  some  little  time  before 
planting  so  that  all  weeds  which  may  spring 
up  may  be  killed  by  the  cultivator  ami  harrow. 
After  plowing,  some  recommend  the  use  of  the 
roller,  after  which  the  cultivator  should  be 
put  in  and  run  with  the  plow-furrows  so  as 
not  to  turn  up  the  sod.  A  good  pulveriza¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  before  planting  will  be  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  to  this  as  well  as  to  almost 
any  crop. 

Planting  and  Cultivating. 

Beans  are  frequently  planted  in  the  hills 
with  corn  and  when  this  is  done  they  are  of 
course  subject  to  the  same  cultivation  as  the 
corn.  But  we  now  speak  of  beans  as  a  field 
crop  of  themselves.  Whether  the  hill  or  drill 
system  is  followed  in  planting  is  optional. 
Good  crops  can  l>e  obtained  from  good  soil 
either  way.  Row's  should  be  about  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  hills  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  Drills  should  be  about 
the  same  distance  apart  as  the  rows,  but  the 
plants  should  not  stand  too  thick  in  the  drills. 
After  the  plants  are  nicely  up  the  cultivator 
should  bo  .started  and  the  soil  kept  loose  and 
free  from  w'eeds  about  the  young  plants  ;  after 
hoeing  about  two  weeks  or  so  run  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  through  again  and  keep  them  well  tilled 
until  time  for  blossoming.  They  should  not 
be  planted  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  over 
in  the  Spring  and  they  should  be  harvested 
before  frost  comes  in  the  Fall.  The  rains  of 
Autumn  are  unfavorable  to  nice  color  in  the 
bean. 

Harvesting. 

j£  Probably  but  few  of  our  readers  care  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  purchasing  machines  for 
pulling  beans,  though  where  a  large  number 
of  acres  are  devoted  to  this  crop  it  is  frequently 
desirable  to  gather  them  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  Hand-pulliug  is  the  method  gen¬ 
erally  pursued.  The  vines  may  be  thrown  m 
windrows  when  they  may  be  easily  shaken 
out  until  dry  and  then  drawn  to  the  mow  or 
stack  or  to  the  thrashing  floor.  They  can  be 
kept  in  good  condition  out  in  the  field  if  put 
up  in  small  stacks  around  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground.  If  the  vines  are  at  all  green 
stacking  in  this  way  should  be  resorted  to. 
When  large  stacks  are  made  at  the  barn, 
some  advise  the  use  of  a  barrel,  around 


the  soil  as  compared  with  a  crop  of  corn  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  which  we 
compile  from  figu  res  before  us. 

Corn  (40  Bushels.) 

Constituents  removed.  Amount. 

Potash . .  47.48  pounds. 

Phosphoric  Acid .  28.90  “ 

Nitrogen .  48.00  “ 

Beans  (20  Bushels.) 

Potnsh . .  . .  48.fi2  pounds. 

Phosphoric  Acid . 21.48 

Nitrogen .  65.29  " 

The  stalks  and  vines  are  reckoned  in  with 
the  above  numbered  bushels.  It  appears  then 
that  20  bushels  of  beans  will  extract  from 
the  soil  more  potash  and  nitrogen  than  40 
bushels  of  com,  and  this  being  true  the  farm¬ 
er  must  not  forget  to  supply  for  the  following 
crop  what  the  bean  crop  takes  away. 


THE  GIANT  COW  PARSNIP- 


At  a  glance  most  of  our  readers  will 
recognize  the  plant  represented  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  Fig,  45,  as  a  Cow -parsnip  or  “Master- 
wort.”  Far  be  it  from  us  to  recommend  it  as 
a  choice  garden  plant,  but  when  in  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  its  growth  and  bloom  in  June,  it  is  a 
bold  and  handsome  ornament.  Planted  in 
damp  ground  by  the  side  of  a  wood  or  near 
the  edge  of  a  stream  or  lake,  it  seems  at  home 
and  presents  a  fine  effect.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  many  vigorous  plants  that  we  could  use 
to  good  advantage  in  ravines  and  semi-wild 
places.  Botanically,  these  Cow-parsnips  are 
known  as  Heracleum,  and  are  umbelliferous 
plants;  that  is,  they  belong  to  the  same  order 
of  plants  as  carrots,  parsnips,  myrrh,  lovage, 
fennel  and  parsley  do.  Our  common  wild 
species,  which  grows  in  damp,  rich  ground,  is 
called  H.  lanatum,  because  of  the  woolliness 
of  its  herbage,  and  although  it  often  attains 
a  hight  of  eight  feet,  it  is  completely  eclipsed 
in  size  by  its  Siberian  congener,  H.  giganteum, 
the  Giant  Cow  parsnip,  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  which  often  reaches  a  hight  of  ten 
feet  atul  more.  We  grow  seven  distinct 
species  of  them  in  our  garden,  and  when  they 
are  in  bloom  they  have  a  most  commanding 
look — so  tall,  so  stout,  so  many  ample  leaves 
and  such  enormous  heads  of  white,  greenish- 
white  and  yellowish-white  flowers.  They  are 
in  bloom  from  the  second  week  in  June  till 
the  first  week  in  July.  After  they  have  done 
blooming  for  tidiness’  sake  we  cut  off  their 
spent  flower-heads,  and  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
mote  the  decaying  leaves,  for  after  blooming 
they  get  shabby. 


The  Giant  Cow-farskif.  After  Robinson’s  Wild  Garden.— Fig.  45. 


lie,  hut  almost  invariably  they  are  only  rub¬ 
bish  compared  with  their  beautiful  parents 
But  some  pretty  hybrids  have  been  secured 
between  the  golden  and  Rocky  Mountain  blue 
Columbines,  whoso  flowers  are  blue  with  yel¬ 
low  centers. 

When  growing  near  each  other  in  the  gar¬ 
den  Columbines  mix  beyond  recognition;  that 
Is,  the  seedlings  raised  from  them  are  neither 
the  one  species  nor  the  other,  mid  always  in¬ 
ferior  t.o  their  parents.  But  blue  Columbines 
do  not  mix  voluntarily  with  those  that  are 
red  or  yellow,  but  the  three  sections  seem  to 
keep  to  themselves  and  therein  mix  most  con¬ 
fusedly. 

For  general  garden  use  all  of  the  varieties 
of  the  common  Columbine,  the  Californian, 
Mexican  and  golden  Columbines  are  th  best, 
and  where  a  cozy,  sheltered  (but  not  shaded 
ov  t  head)  nook  can  be  spared  all  the  others 
menti  mod  above  may  be  grown.  Around  the 
old  plants  in  ttie  Fall,  seedlings  appear  in 
quantity,  and  these  lifted  and  transplanted 
into  boxes,  cold  frames  or  mellow  soil  any¬ 
where,  make  nice  blooming  plants  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year;  or  seeds  may  be  sown  at  any 
timo.  Seedlings  seldom  bloom  in  the  year 
when  they  are  sown,  and  are  at  their  best 
when  two  years  eld.  Columbines  may  also 
be  increased  by  division,  and  in  cultivation 
this  is  the  only  reliable  method  whereby  we 
can  perpetuate  the  parent  species,  that  is,  if 
wo  have  other  Columbines  of  the  same  color 
in  the  garden.  But  no  matter  how  many  red, 
bine  and  purple  Columbines  we  may  possess, 
they  will  not  contaminate  the  golden  Colum¬ 
bine,  nor  will  yellow  or  blue  affect  red,  nor 
yellow  or  red  have  an  influence  on  bine. 

Columbines  like  good,  well-drained  soil  and 
are  highl  y  impatient  of  wet  about  their  necks. 
Although  true  perennials,  I  find  they  are  best 
treated  as  biennials  or  triennials. 


CALIFORNIAN  LILIES. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Mr.  Parnell  (page  2)  asks  about  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Californian  Lilies,  more  espe¬ 
cially  about  L.  Washingtonianum.  Of  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  Lilies  I  grow  Washingtonianum,  rubes- 
cens,  Parryi,  Humbokltii,  pardalinum,  parvum 
and  Columbiannm,  and  am  well  enough  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  so  far.  My  main  Lily  bed  is 
on  a  level  piece  of  ground  sheltered  on  thenorth 
and  west  sides  by  a  belt  of  trees  and  bushes, 
but  open  on  the  south  side  and  mostly  so  on 
the  east  side  The  soil  is  stiff  clay,  deeply 
worked  and  moderated  by  a  heavy  addition 
of  sharp  sand,  thoroughly  decomposed  peat- 
muck,  earthy  manure,  leaf  soil  and  screened 
earth  from  the  rubbish  heap.  The  bulbs  were 
planted  12  to  1-1  inches  deep.  The  ground  is 
not  as  well  drained  as  it  should  lie.  Inlhe 
Winter  time  I  apply  a  heavy  mulching  of  tree 
leaves  and  in  the  Summer  time  crop  the 
ground  with  Petunias,  Drummond  Phlox  and 
other  dowel's,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sakes 
as  to  act  as  a  mulching  to  the  Lily  roots  against 
the  strong  sunshine  and  drying  winds.  In 
this  bed  Washingtonianum,  Parryi  and  par¬ 
vum  do  splendidly;  the  others  do  better 
among  the  Rhododendn  »ns,  Kalmias  and  Aza¬ 
leas,  as  other  Lilies  usually  do.  Columbianum, 
so  far,  I  have  confined  to  frame  culture,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  not  stock  enough  of  it  to  risk  out¬ 
side;  but  last  Fall  a  Washington  friend  hav¬ 
ing  presented  me  with  a  dozen  bulbs,  I  am 
now  in  a  position  to  lot  them  rough  it. 
My  best  results  obtained  with  Washingtoni- 
anum  have  been  in  a  sheltered  corner  on  a 
rockery  facing  northeast,  ami  where  the  soil 
is  a  deep,  free  loam  enriched  with  ear¬ 
thy  manure  and  leaf  soil,  but  no  muck- 
peat.  There  I  got  15  blooms  on  one 
stem;  in  the  main  Lily  bed  only  seven 
blooms  to  a  stem.  Parvum,  although  a  small 
flower,  has  increased  in  strength  yearly;  par- 
dalinmn  and  Huniboldtii  are  noble  Lilies 
where  they  do  well;  rubeseens  is  what  used  to 
be  known  as  Washingtonianum  purpureum; 
and  Parryi  i  4  a  splendid  addition ;  its  blossoms 
are  clear,  bright  yellow,  and  fragrant.  Now, 
Ido  not  consider  my  conditions  advantageous 
ones  for  these  Californian  Lilies.  I  should 
prefer  a  more  open  and  friable  loam  and  bet¬ 
ter  drainage;  warmth,  shelter,  and  a  home 
among  low  growing  bushes,  too,  I  should  rec¬ 
ommend.  But  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  alone  in  his 
experience  with  the  Californian  Lilies;  many 
growers,  after  having  coaxed  them  for  years 
in  vain,  have  at  last  discarded  them.  In  oth¬ 
er  cases  these  Lilies  have  grown  satisfactorily 
for  a  few  years  and  then  gone  back  unac¬ 
countably  and  irrecoverably. 


BEANS  AS  A  FIELD  CROP. 


Soil  and  its  Preparation. 

The  theory  that  beans  will  grow  on  any 
soil  ami  produce  well,  is  good  as  a  theory,  but, 
when  put  into  practice,  often  fails.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  bean  is  of  a  light,  warm  or 


which  to  stack.  The  barrel  may  be  drawn 
up  as  fast  as  the  stack  advances,  which  leaves 
a  place  for  the  air  to  circulate.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  found  it  advisable  to  let  the  vines  get 
as  dry  as  necessary  out-of-doors  and  then 
thrash  them  as  they  are  drawn  to  the  barn. 

Effects  on  the  Soil. 

Whoever  “  makes  a  business”  of  raising 
beans  as  a  field  crop  should  remember  that 
they  are  very  exhausting  to  the  soil  and  that, 
therefore,  the  plant  food  removed  by  the 
crop  should  be  restored  by  the  use  of  proper 
fertilizers.  The  effect  of  a  crop  of  beans  on 


They  are  hardy  perennials  and  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  division  of  their  crowns  in  early 
Spring,  or  you  may  raise  them  from  seeds, 
providing  the  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
Fennel,  Teasel,  Sunflowers,  Compass-plant, 
Joe-pie  Weed,  Iron-weeds;  and  such  other 
rank-growing  but  otherwise  showy  plants  may 
be  reckoned  good  companions  for  the  Cow- 
parsnip  for  landscape  effect,  but  they  are  not. 
The  moment  you  middle  it  up  with  other 
rank  growers  you  mar  its  appearance.  Plan¬ 
tain  Lilies,  Foxgloves,  Butterfly- weeds,  Creep¬ 
ing  Milk-weed  (Euphorbia  corollata),  and 


many  other  plants  that  are  showy,  easy  to 
grow  and  low  in  stature  should  be  its  proper 
companions. 
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THE  DAIRY  COW. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Difficulties  in  Milking. 

The  principal  difficulties  in  milking  consist 
of  holding  up  the  milk,  hard  milking,  leaking 
of  the  milk,  and  spattering  of  the  milk.  The 
first  is  the  most  troublesome,  because  it  is  a 
sort  of  intangible  trouble  arising  out  of  the 
w’ilfulness  of  the  cow,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  deal  with.  It  is  usually  first  noticed  at  the 
time  when  the  o$lf  has  been  taken  from  the 
cow  after  having  been  permitted  to  suck.  In 
the  writer’s  dairy  not  a  single  calf  has  ever 
been  permitted  to  suck  its  dam,  and  file  cow's 
that  have  been  thus  trained  from  birth  have 
never  exhibited  any  desire  to  let  their  calves 
suck.  The  cow  is  removed,  a  few  days  before 
her  time  is  expired,  to  a  secluded  building 
where  there  are  all  the  neeessrry  conveniences 
provided  for  her  safety  and  comfort,  in  a 
roomy,  loose  stall.  Here  she  is  closely  watch 
ed,  and  when  the  calf  is  soon  expected  atten 
lion  is  given  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  cow  has 
dried  it,  the  calf  is  picked  up  and  carried 
away  to  a  pen  out  of  sight  and  hearing  cf  the 
cow.  The  cow  is  then  fastened  up  by  her 
neck-strap  to  a  ring  in  the  trough,  in  the  usual 
manner,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be  pnj  tieu- 
larized.  A  slop  of  scalded  bran  is  then  given 
warm  to  the  cow  and  she  is  left  alone  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  By  that  time  she  has  become  quiet 
and  her  nervousness  has  gone.  The  pail  is  then 
brought  in,  and  she  is  milked.  If  she  should 
try  to  hold  up  her  milk  for  the  calf  no  harm 
is  done  at  this  time,  because  the  flow  of  milk 
has  not  come;  but  it  has  never  occurred  to  the 
writer,  in  many  years’  experience  with  cows, 
that  a  heifer  with  her  first  c«lf,  and  that  has 
not  herself  sucked  her  dam,  has  ever  refused 
to  let  her  milk  down  at  the  first  milking,  so 
that  it  is  pretty  certuin  that  a  habit  of  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  milk,  which  some  cows  occasion¬ 
ally  have,  is  due  at  first  to  want  of  proper 
training.  But  it  is  easier  to  point  out  a  rea¬ 
son  for  a  thing  than  to  give  a  remedy  ;  and  a 
remedy  for  this  difficulty  is  not  always  to  be 
found,  although  many  have  been  suggested  by 
persons  wlio  have  found  them  effecti  ve  in  their 
own  cases. 

The  most  popular  remedy  is  to  lay  a  w'eight 
across  the  loins,  such  as  a  heavy  chain  or  a 
bag  with  sand  in  it.  There  is  some  rational 
plausibility  in  the  remedy,  for  the  following 
reasons:— The  nerves  which  control  the  whole 
muscular  system  of  the  hind-quarters,  and  the 
digestive,  urinary,  generative  and  lacteal  or¬ 
gans  and  their  functions,  proceed  from  the 
spinal  marrow  near  the  lumbar  regions.  A 
pressure,  then,  upon  the  loins  will  necessarily 
have  some  effect  upon  this  portion  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  may  quite  possibly,  and 
perhaps  probably,  interfere  with  the  ability 
of  the  cow  to  control  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
the  udder.  If  one  will  carefully  note  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  cow  holding  up  her  milk,  he  will  be 
able  to  observe  how  she  will  draw  up  the 
udder  in  such  a  way  as  to  contract  the  out¬ 
lets  of  the  milk  ducts.  If,  then,  by  any  means 
the  cow  can  be  prevented  from  exercising  the 
power  to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  milk,  her 
attempt  can  lie  counteracted. 

Another  remedy  is  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  cow  from  her  milking  by  some  enticing 
food,  and  it  is  frequently  found  that  to  give 
her  a  pailful  of  warm  bran  or  meal  slop  when 
she  is  to  be  milked  will  induce  her  to  let  the 
milk  flow.  But  the  most  effective  method  of 
overcoming  the  cow  is  to  use  the  milking 
tubes.  These,  when  inserted  i  ito  the  teats, 
pass  into  the  large  milk  reservoir  above  the 
base  of  the  teat  and  draw'  off  the  milk  in  spite 
of  the  cow’s  efforts  to  retain  it.  It  has  also 
been  found  effective  to  refrain  from  milking 
the  cow  until  the  udder  has  become  painful 
from  the  retention  of  the  milk,  when  she  is 
very  willing  to  be  relieved. 

Patience  is  also  a  virtue  in  this  respect,  and 
if  the  milker  will  stay  and  tire  out  the  cow, 
waiting  aud  continuing  to  rub  the  udder  and 
draw  upon  the  teats  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  milk  will  come  in  the  end.  But  one 
should  never  lose  his  temper  or  become  impa¬ 
tient  in  such  a  case  as  this.  To  irritate  the 
cow  will  make  matters  worse.  A  cow  that 
exhibits  affection  and  regal’d  for  her  owner 
will  rarely  give  any  trouble  in  this  or  any 
other  way,  aud  it  is  a  case  in  which  it  will 
be  found  very  convenient  to  bo  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  animal,  as,  indeed,  every 
owner  of  a  cow  ought  to  be.  A  hard  milker 
is  usually  a  good  cow,  and  deserves  to  be 
treated  patiently.  This  difficulty  arises  from 
a  stricture  of  the  sphincter  muscle  or  a  want 
of  capacity  of  the  duct  of  the  leat.  Either 
of  these  can  only  be  remedied  by  mechanical 
means.  The  insertion  of  a  silver  milking 
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tube  into  the  teat  after  milking,  the  tube 
being  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  piece  of  cork 
or  India  rubber,  will  have  the  effect  of  stretch¬ 
ing  the  membrane  and  enlarging  the  orifice, 
by  giving  a  new  set  to  the  muscles  of  the  teat  or 
to  the  sphincter  muscle  at  the  base  of  the  teat; 
or  a  piece  of  whalebone  may  be  filed  into  a 
proper  shape,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
both  to  enlarge  the  duct  and  to  be  retained  in 
its  place,  without  danger  at  the  same  time  of 
penetrating  too  far  so  that  it  cannot  be  with¬ 
drawn.  The  form  shown  in  the  illustration, 
Pig,  46  provides  for  all  these ;  whalebone  is 
to  be  preferred  because  it  is  hard,  smooth, 
elastic  and  cannot  be  broken.  It  should  A 

be  well  oiled  with  pure  sweet  oil  be-  I  I 
fore  it  is  inserted  into  the  teat. 

Leaking  of  the  milk  is  erased  by  the  I 


exact  reverse  of  that  which  produces 
hard  milking.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
permanent  remedy  can  be  found  for  it. 

A  temporary  preventive,  and  one  not 
at  all  difficult  of  application,  is  to 
smear  the  teats  of  a  leaking  cow  with 
photographers’  collodion  as  soon  as  she 
is  milked.  A  bottle  of  collodion  may 
be  kept  in  the  barn  (always  well  cork¬ 
ed  or  it  will  evaporate  very  soon),  and  L 
a  small  quantity  may  be  rubbed  over 
the  teat  and  on  the  end  of  it  with  the  Fl0’48’ 
finger.  The  collodion  contracts  considerably 
as  the  chloroform  evaporates  ^ from  it  and 
practically  forms  a  tight  bandage  around  the 
teat,  which  compresses  the  duct.  When,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  a  cow  will  lose  two  or 
three  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  it  may  pay  to  use 
this  remedy.  A  rubber  band  around  the  teat 
has  been  suggested,  but  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  as  it  would  obstruct  the  cii’culation 
and  cause  trouble. 

Spattering  of  the  milk  is  produced  by  a  rag¬ 
ged  edge  of  the  skin  at  the  extremity  of  the 
duct  of  the  teat.  When  it  is  permanent  it 
will  require  for  it9  removal  the  insertion  of  a 
short  plug  having  the  form  shown  at  Fig. 
46,  by  which  the  extremity  of  the  orifice 
will  be  brought  into  more  even  shape.  But 
generally  the  use  of  a  piece  of  smooth  pumice 
stone,  rubbed  gently  upon  the  edge  of  the  teat 
before  and  after  milking,  wall  remove  the 
loose  scales  of  the  skin  which  cause  the  trouble. 
When  the  stream  of  milk  is  diverted  from  its 
course  and  broken  in  the  manner  referred  to, 
it  may  often  remedy  the  trouble  to  clear  the 
end  of  the  teat  with  the  finger-nail,  by  which 
any  loose  scale  of  skin  will  be  removed.  The 
skin  is  changed  in  its  natural  maimer  by  the 
flaking  off  of  minute  scales  or  shreds,  aud  as 
these  are  worn  off  or  fall  off  new  skin  appeal’s 
under  them.  It  is  this  continual  reparation 
of  the  skin  tissue  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
spattering,  and  when  the  cause  is  known  the 
remedy  becomes  very  simple.  If  the  pumice- 
stone  or  finger-nail  does  not  effect  a  remedy, 
the  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  applying  a 
little  wet  carbonate  of  soda  or  saleratus  to  the 
end  of  the  teat  and  rubbing  it  a  minute  ;  this 
will  dissolve  the  scale  and  cause  its  removal. 


KICKING  COWS. 


Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  objected  to  my  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  kindness  as  a  cure  for  kicking  cows, 
and  related  how  he  had  made  a  cure  by  means 
of  a  rope  used  to  tie  the  legs  of  the  cow. 
Sometimes,  I  admit,  kindness  is  not  effective, 
as  where  a  cow  is  suffering  fx’oiu  sore  teats, 
when  she  cannot  bo  blamed  for  kicking,  not 
being  a  rational  and  reasonable  being.  Then 
it  is  necessary  to  tie  the  leg,  aud  I  here  give  a 


plan  for  doing  this  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
Tt  is  by  the  use  of  a  fastening  common  in 
Irish  and  Scotch  dairies,  and  known  as  a 
a  Bpaneel.  It  consists  of  a  loop  of  cord  about 
us  thick  as  a  common  clothes  line,  and  about 
20  inches  long,  and  having  a  cross  stick  fast¬ 
ened  at  one  end.  This  is  shown  at  Figure  47. 
It  is  used  as  follows  :  One  end  is  looped  around 
one  of  the  cow’s  legs  just  above  the  ankle,  and 
the  end  with  the  cross 
stick  is  carried  around 
the  other  leg  aud  the 
01*088  stick  is  passed 
through  the  doubled 
cord,  as  shown  at  Figure 
48.  The  cow  cannot  lift  her  leg  to  kick  aud 
the  band  is  very  quickly  and  easily  applied 


and  taken  off.  Such  a  fastening  should  be 
kept  in  every  cow  stable  to  be  ready  in  case 
of  accident,  for  the  quietest  cow  may  kick 
and  upset  a  pail  of  milk  when  the  teats  are 
cracked  and  sore  in  cold  weather,  or  scratched 
by  briars  when  at  pasture,  or  when  they  are 
tender  after  calving.  I  have  used  this  fasten¬ 
ing  frequently  with  the  most  satisfactory 
effect.  II.  Stewart. 


IBisctLLcmeoits. 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


Trop-XOLU.m,  Empress  of  India,  is  an  Eng. 
lish  novelty  which  will  soon  be  catalogued  in 
America.  It  is  of  close,  compact  habit  like 
King  of  Tom  Thumbs.  Its  foliage  is  said  to 
be  of  the  bluest  of  blue-greens,  and  the  flowers 
of  a  deep  brilliant  crimson,  are  borne  in  the 

greatest  profusion . . . . . 

The  Florist  and  Pomologist  gives  a  colored 
plate  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  Waterloo 
Peach.  This  fruited  in  New  York  where  it 
originated  in  1877,  and  was  introduced  by 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  of  Rochester,  where  it 
ripens  the  last  of  July,  It  is  of  medium  size 

and  very  good  quality . . . 

Professor  Beal  was  anxious  to  fill  some 
of  the  vacancies  in  the  Agricultural  College 
(Lansing,  Mich.)  grounds  with  the  best  new 
apples  from  Russia.  These  trees  could  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Iow'a  Agricultural 
College  for  $25.  The  Michigan  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  said  there  was  no  money  for 

such  a  purposel . . . — 

The  American  Wonder  Pea  evidently  grows 
in  favor  with  years.  It  is  of  the  first  quality, 
early,  half-dwarf  and  prolific.  This  was 
tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds  several  (four,  we 
think)  yeara  ago.  It  grows  to  the  hight  of  a 
foot  or  more,  and  the  peas  mature  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Little  Gem  which  variety 
it  closely  resembles.  Tbe  peas  are  wrinkled, 

sweet,  tender  and  delicious . 

There  is  a  question  which  we  would  like  to 
ask  botanists:  W e  have  among  p)antsJ9am$ites 
and  epiphytes..  The  first,  like  tbe  Mistletoe, 
penetrates  the  bark  of  the  foster  tree  and 
lives  upon  its  sap,  which,  it  seems,  it  elabor¬ 
ates  for  itself.  We  have  also  parasites  desti 
lute  of  green  leaves  and  stems,  as,  for  example, 
the  dodder.  This  has  no  leaves  and  its  stems 
are  of  a  golden  color.  It  is  supposed  to  live 
upon  the  elaborated  sap  of  the  plants  to  which 
it  attaches  itself  and  hence  has  no  need  of 
digestive  organs.  Epiphytes  merely  attach 
themselves  to  other  plants,  their  roots  only 
adhering  to  the  surface  bark.  They  seem 
merely  to  hold  the  plant  iu  place.  Such 
air  plants  (many  of  the  orchids  for  example) 
must  draw  all  of  their  food  from  the  air. 
Now  in  the  ash  of  such  plants  we  find  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  lime,  sulphur,  etc.,  aud  the 
question  we  have  to  ask  is:  Where  do  these 

ash  constituents  come  from  ? . . . . 

There  are  many  new  varieties  of  peas 
offered  the  present  season  that  according  to 
seedsmen’s  circulars  are  far  better  aud  more 
productive  than  any  of  the  old  kinds.  It  is 
well  to  te6t  these  new  kinds  sparingly.  It 
doesn’t  cost  much ;  it  creates  an  additional  in¬ 
terest  in  the  vegetable  garden  which  is  so 
sadly  neglected  by  muuy  farmers,  i  >ur  read 
ers  must  not  forget  the  Telephone  for  a  tall- 
growing  intermediate,  or  the  Little  Gem  for 

dwarf . . . 

The  Albany  Cultivator  and  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  a  late  date  presents  a  picture  of 
Spiraea  {Exochorda  of  sune)  grandifloru,  re¬ 
drawn  from  the  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle, 
Our  comtemporary  remarks  that  ‘  ‘  it  is  hoped 
it  may  endure  our  Winters” — and  again, 
“Should  it  prove  hardy  with  us,  it  will  be¬ 
come  one  of  our  finest  shrubs.”  There  is  no 
doubt  us  to  its  hardiness,  being  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  Spirmas.  We  have  had  it  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  for  nearly  nine  years,  while  we 
have  known  of  it  in  neighboring  grounds 
for  not  less  than  five  years  previously.  It 
was  introduced  from  China  as  we  learn,  about 
1855,  or  not  loug  after.  It  begins  to  bloom 
with  us  the  middle  of  May,  continuing  in 
bloom  until  early  Juue.  Tbe  shrub  grows  to 
the  hight  of  about  10  to  12  feet — round  in  its 
form.  The  leaves  persist  and  remain  green 
long  after  those  of  most  deciduous  shrubs  and 
trees  huve  fallen.  The  bark  exfoliates  similar 
to  that  of  the  Nine-bark  or  Spiraea  (Neillia) 
opulifolia.  The  flower’s  are  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter  and  are  borne  m  such  profusion 
that  the  shrub  when  in  full  bloom  is  u  sheet 
of  white.  Cuttings  do  not  strike  readily,  so 
that  it  Is  propagated  chiefly  by  layers,  for 
which  reason,  probably,  it  111  is  remained  rare. 
Has  this  shrub  fruited  with  any  of  our  con¬ 
tributors  or  readers  f . . . . 

Mr.  D.  Rick  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  sends  us 
well  ripened  seeds  of  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum  which  is  the  third  or  fourth  speci¬ 
men  we  have  received  from  different  parts 
of  that  State.  There  is  something  queer 
about  the  maturing  of  this  seed.  Last  year  it 
scarcely  matured  iu  South  Carolina,  it  has 
never  fully  matured  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
And  yet  fine  specimens  have  been  sent  to  us 

from  Michigan  and  from  Nebraska ! . 

- - - 


Pasteur  and  some  of  His^Discoveriks. — 
This  eminent  savan  has  devoted  years  tc  grop_ 
i  ngjunong  the  infinitesimally  small  invisibili¬ 


ties  of  Nature,  and  has  gained  more  valu 
from  this  minute  field  than  any  bonanza  king 
has  ever  gathered  from  mountains  of  ore. 
He  has  won  world  wide  honor  and  fame  for 
himself,  because  of  the  immense  gain  to  aJl 
human  beings  in  the  world,  and  to  all  their 
flocks,  from  his  patient  labors,  keen  insight, 
and  grand  discoveries.  It  does  not  seem  long 
since  we  were  accustomed  to  the  statement 
that  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  defied  the 
investigation  of  the  ablest  chemists,  and  were 
utterly  lawless  and  unexplainable.  But  it  ii 
now  many  years  since  Pasteur  deduced  and 
clearly  codified  the  laws  regulating  the  pro¬ 
cesses  once  so  mysterious  and  uncontrollable. 
Since  that  great  triumph  he  has  made  succes¬ 
sive  axlvauce*  in  the  study  of  contagious  or 
transmissible  diseases,  gaining  continually 
new  points  of  explication  and  mastery,  and 
opening  anticipations  of  entire  future  control 
of  these  fearful  pestilences.  He  is  said  to  be 
engaged  this  Winter  iu  a  study  of  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  yellow  fever.  In  his  paper  read  before 
the  International  Medical  Congress  which  met 
in  London  last  August,  he  explained  the  the¬ 
ory  of  vaccination  and  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  chicken  cholera,  for  example,  or  the 
terrible  splenic  fever,  better  known  here  as 
malignant  anthrax,  m  cattle  becomes  virulent 
and  fatal  on  the  one  hand,  or  attenuated  on 
the  other,  with  the  advantages  iu  the  latter 
case  not  only  of  averting  mortal  danger,  but 
of  exempting  the  animals  from  risk  of  future 
'infection  at  the  expense  of  a  brief  term  of 
greatly  mitigated  suffering.  But  for  this 
means  of  prevention  and  control  the  account 
given  by  this  great  discoverer  of  the  swarm¬ 
ing  germs  and  of  their  retaining  their  vitality 
and  power  of  virulence  iu  earth  or  air 
for  many  years  would  be  irredeemably 
frightful.  We  will  give  the  chief  points 
of  Pasteur’s  exposition,  not  in  the  hope 
of  rendering  busy  farmers  cryptologists, 
but  of  possibly  enabling  them  to  judge  whetb 
er  their  local  veterinary  doctors  are  up  with 
the  progress  of  science  in  this  obscure  but 
most  important  direction. 

The  following  passage  from  Pasteur’s  ad¬ 
dress,  as  reported  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette, 
illustrates  the  virulence  of  the  germs  by  which 
contagious  diseases  are  conveyed. — Eds.  R. 
N-Y.  _ 

“Let  us  take,  then,  a  fowl  which  is  about 
to  die  of  chicken  cholera,  and  let  us  dip  the 
end  of  a  delicate  glass  rod  in  the  blood  of  the 
fowl  with  the  usual  precautions,  upon  which  I 
need  not  here  dwell.  Let  us  then  touch  with  this 
charged  pointsome  bouillon  depoule ,  (chicken 
broth)  very  clear,  hut  first  of  all  rendered  sterile 
under  a  temperature  of  about  115  °  Centigrade, 
and  under  conditions  in  which  neither  the 
outer  air  nor  the  vases  employed  can  intro¬ 
duce  exterior  germs — those  germs  which  are 
in  the  air  or  on  the  surface  of  all  objects.  In 
a  short  time,  if  the  little  culture  vase  is  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  25v  to  35^  C.  (77°  to  (J5W  F.) 
you  will  see  the  liquid  become  turbid  and  full 
of  tiny  microbes  shaped  like  the  figure  8,  but 
often  so  small  that  under  a  high  magnifying 
power  they  appear  like  points.  Take  from  this 
vase  a  drop  as  small  as  you  please,  no  more 
than  can  be  carried  on  the  poiut  of  a  glass  rod 
as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  touch  with  this  point 
a  fresh  quantity  of  sterilised  bouillon  de  poule 
placed  in  a  second  vase,  and  tbe  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  produced.  You  deal  in  the  some 
way  with  a  third  culture  vase,  with  a  fourth, 
and  so  on  to  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand, 
and  invariably  within  a  few  horn’s  the  culture 
liquid  becomes  turbid  and  filled  with  the  same 
minute  organisms.  At  tbe  end  of  two  or  three 
days’  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  about  80  ° 
C.  (86°  F.)  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  disap¬ 
pears  aud  a  sediment  is  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vase.  This  signifies  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  minute  organism  has  ceased — in 
other  words,  all  the  little  points  which  caused 
the  turbid  appearance  of  the  liquid  have  fallen 
to  the  bottom  of  tbe  vase,  and  thiugs  will  re¬ 
main  in  this  condition  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  for  months  even,  without  either  the 
liquid  or  the  deposit  undergoing  any  visible 
modification,  inasmuch  as  we  have  taken  care 
to  exclude  the  germs  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
little  stopper  of  cotton  sifts  the  air  w  hich  en¬ 
ters  or  issues  from  the  vase  through  changes 
of  temperature.  Let  us  take  one  of  our  series 
of  culture  preparations— the  hundredth  or  the 
thousandth,  for  instance — and  compare  it  in 
respect  to  its  virulence  with  the  blood  of  a 
fowl  which  has  died  of  cholera;  in  other 
words,  let  us  inoculate  under  the  skin  ten 
fowls,  for  instance,  each  separately  with  a 
tiny  drop  of  infectious  blood,  and  ten  others 
with  a  similar  quantity  of  the  liquid  m  which 
the  deposit  bas  first  been  shaken  up.  Strange 
to  say,  the  latter  ten  fowls  w  ill  die  as  quickly, 
and  with  the  same  symptoms,  as  the  former 
ten,  the  blood  of  all  will  be  found  to  contain 
after  death  the  same  infectious  organisms. 
This  equality,  so  to  speak,  in  the  virulence 
both  of  the  culture  preparation  and  of  the 
blood,  is  due  to  an  apparently  futile  circuru. 
stance.  I  have  made  a  hundred  culture  pre¬ 
parations  without  leaving  any  cousid.rable 
interval  between  the  impregnations.  Well, 


h^re  we  have  the  cause  of  the  equality  In  the 
virulence.” 

And  the  following  extract  exhibits  the  Im¬ 
portant  fact  that  the  virulence  of  tbe  germ- 
growth  is  attenuated  by  a  term  of  exposure 
to  the  air;  and  that  vaccination  with  this  at¬ 
tenuated  virus  does  not  have  mortal  or  every 
very  painful  consequences,  while  it  delivers 
the  system  from  liability  to  virulent,  contagion 
by  using  the  aliment  on  which  the  germs  feed: 

“  Let  us  now  repent  exactly  our  successive 
cultures  with  this  single  difference,  that  we 
pass  from  one  culture  to  that  which  follows  it, 
from  the  hundredth  to,  say,  the  hundred  and 
first,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  a  month,  two 
months,  three  mouths,  ten  months.  If.  now, 
we  compare  the  virulence  of  the  successive 
cultures,  a  great  change  will  he  observed.  It 
will  be  readily  seen,  from  an  inoculation  of  a 
series  of  ten  fowls,  that  the  virulence  of  one 
culture  differs  from  that  of  the  blood  and 
from  that  of  a  preceding  culture  when  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  interval  elapses  between  the  im¬ 
pregnation  of  one  culture  with  the  microbe  of 
the  preceding.  More  than  that,  we  may  rec¬ 
ognize  by  this  mode  of  observation  that  it  is 
possible  to  prepare  cultures  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  virulence.  One  preparation  will  kill 
eight  fowls  out  of  ten,  another  five  out  of  ten, 
another  one  out  of  ten,  nnother  none  at  all, 
although  the  microbe  may  still  be  cultivated. 

In  fact,  what  is  no  less  strange,  if  you  take 
each  of  these  cultures  of  attenuated  virulence 
as  a  point  of  departure  in  the  preparation  of 
successive  cultures,  and  without  apprecia 
ble  interval  in  the  impregnation,  the  whole 
series  of  these  cultures  wi  l  reproduce  the  at¬ 
tenuated  virulence  of  that  which  has  served  as 
the  starting  point.  Similarly,  where  the  vir¬ 
ulence  is  null,  it  produces  no  effect.  How, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  effects  of  these 
attenuated  virulences  revealed  in  the  fowls  f 
They  are  revealed  by  a  local  disorder— bv  a 
morbid  modification,  more  or  less  profound, 
in  a  muscle,  if  it  fs  a  muscle  which  has  ln-eu 
inoculated  with  tbe  virus.  The  muscle  is 
filled  with  microbes,  which  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized,  because  the  attenuated  microbes  have 
almost  the  bujk,  the  foim,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  most  virulent  microbes.  But  why  is 
not  the  local  disorder  followed  by  death  ?  For 
the  moment,  let  us  answer  by  a  statement  of 
facts.  They  are  these — the  local  disorder 
ceases  of  itself,  more  or  less  speedily;  the  mi¬ 
crobe  is  absorbed  and  digested,  if  one  may 
say  so;  and  little  by  little  the  muscle  regains 
its  normal  condition.  Then  the  disease  has 
disappeared.  When  we  inoculate  with  the 
microbe  the  virulence  of  which  is  null  there 
is  not  even  local  disorder,  the  natura  median - 
trix  carries  it  off  &t  once,  and  here,  indeed, 
we  see  the  influence  of  the  resistance  of  life, 
since  this  microbe,  the  virulence  of  which  Is 
null,  multiplies  itself.  A  little  further,  and 
we  touch  the  principle  of  vaccination.  When 
the  fowls  have  been  rendered  sufficiently  ill 
by  the  attenuated  virus  which  the  vital  resist¬ 
ance  has  arrested  in  its  development,  they  will, 
when  inoculated  with  virulent  virus,  suffer  no 
evil  effects,  or  only  effects  of  a  passing  char¬ 
acter.  In  fact,  they  no  longer  die  from  the 
mortal  virus,  and  for  a  time  sufficiently  long, 
which  in  some  cases  may  exceed  a  year,  chick¬ 
en  cholera  cannot  touch  them,  especially  un¬ 
der  the  ordinary  conditionsof  contagion  which 
exist  in  fowl-houses.  At  this  critical  poiut  of 
our  manipulation— that  is  to  say,  in  this  inter¬ 
val  of  time  which  we  have  placed  between  two 
cultures,  and  which  causes  the  attenuation — 
what  occurs  I  I  shall  show  you  that  in  this  in¬ 
terval  the  agent  which  intervenes  is  the  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  air.  Nothing  more  easily  admits  of 
proof.  Let  us  produce  a  culture  in  a  tube  con¬ 
taining  very  little  air,  and  close  this  tul>e  with 
an  enameler’s  lump.  The  microbe  In  develop¬ 
ing  itself  will  speedily  take  all  the  oxygen  of 
the  tube  and  of  the  liquid,  after  which  it  will 
be  perfectly  free  from  contact  with  oxygen. 
In  this  case  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mi¬ 
crobe  becomes  appreciably  attenuated,  even 
after  a  great  lapse  of  time.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air,  then  would  seem  to  he  a  possible  mod¬ 
ifying  agent  of  the  virulence  of  the  microbe 
of  chicken  cholera;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  mod¬ 
ify  more  or  less  the  facility  of  its  development 
in  the  body  of  animals.  May  we  not  be  here 
in  presence  of  a  general  law  applicable  to  nil 
kinds  of  virus  1  What  benefits  may  uot  be  the 
result  ?  We  may  hope  to  discover  in  this  way 
the  vaccine  of  all  virulent  diseases;  and  what 
is  more  natural  than  to  begin  our  investigation, 
of  the  vaccine  of  wbut  we  in  French  call 
eliarbon,  what  you  iu  England  call  splenic 
fever,  and  what  in  Russia  is  known  as  the  Si¬ 
berian  pest,  and  iu  Germany  as  the  alilzbrand  f 
In  this  new  investigation  1  have  bad  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  two  devoted  young  savants,  MM. 
Chamberland  and  Roux.” 

There  is  much  inquiry  aud  anxiety  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  (now  that  small  pox  is 
widely  prevalent)  about  the  safety  and  expe¬ 
diency  of  vaccination.  This  slip  answ  ers  some 
of  the  questions, 

“  What  is  the  cause  of  w  hite  specks  In  but¬ 
ter?"  was  the  subject  of  a  question  in  one  of 
our  „  Transatlantic  contemporaries,  says  the 
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London  Live  Stock  Journal.  The  query  was 
answered  by  a  quotation  from  Professor 
Arnold.  This  gentleman  believes  in  the  germ 
theory,  which  is  regarded  as  a  “bug-boom’’ 
by  others,  who  regard  it  as  “  talking  in  a 
mysterious  way  to  the  uninitiated.”  Mr. 
Henry  Stewart  has  no  sympathy  with  this 
sort  of  talk,  and  he  states  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  “  white  specks  in  butter  are  due  to 
the  curdling  of  the  milk  in  the  cream,  and 
the  separation  of  the  whey  from  it.”  “The 
simple  remedy,”  he  says,  “is  to  prevent  the 
cream  from  souring  too  much,  or  at  least  to 
avoid  keeping  it  so  long  or  so  warm  that  the 
curd  in  the  milk  will  separate  from  the  w  hey.” 
He  adds,  “If  the  cream  is  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  45  degrees,  and  no  more  than  four  or 
five  days  before  it  is  churned,  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  trouble  with  white  specks, 
germs  or  no  germs,  unless  the  cow’s  udder  is 
out  of  order  and  the  milk  itself  is  ropy  or 
thick  when  it  is  drawn.” 


Foreigners  come  here,  says  the  Western 
Rural,  aud  being  without  a  trade,  resort  to 
the  farm,  being  totally  ignorant  of  anything 
connected  with  farming.  Such  help  could 
not  earn  its  salt  in  England,  for  it  would  not 
be  tolerated  on  the  farm.  There  boys  serve  a 
regular  apprenticeship  at  the  business,  just  as 
boys  here  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
trades,  with  this  difference,  however — show¬ 
ing  how  much  a  farm  education  is  valued — 
they  pay  the  farmer  for  teacliiug  them. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Green  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  the  H.  Y.  Tribune:  “We 
have  had  tedious  work  churning  in  Winter, 
the  boy  often  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the 
day  without  effect.  Since  adopting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  we  have  not  had  any  trouble, 
and  have  never  been  over  fifteen  minutes  in 
churning;  to-day,  a  very  cold  day,  the  but¬ 
ter  came  in  five  minutes,  aud  was  nice  and 
firm.  This  recipe  is  worth  the  subscription 
price  of  the  paper  for  many  years.  Heat  the 
milk  as  soon  as  strained  (but  not  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point),  which  causes  the  cream  to  rise  iu 
twelve  hours.  When  ready  to  churn,  warm 
the  cream  to  the  proper  temperature,  then 
stir  with  a  spoon,  in  one  direction,  300  times 
without  stopping.  Churn  immediately,  and 
the  butter  will  come  in  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes.  A  small  piece  of  pulverized  salt¬ 
peter  added  to  t  he  cream  also  helps  to  bring 
the  butter  quickly .” 

Artificial  Milk. — Although  apparently 
not  to  be  prepared  artificially  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  yet  a  pa  tentee— an  Angus  man  long 
resident  in  England— has  succeeded  iu  getting 
sufficiently  close  on  the  track  to  deceive  even 
the  taste  of  the  calf,  and  to  meet  all  the  young 
animal’s  requirements  till  it  is  able  to  dispense 
with  liquid  sustenance.  There  might,  perhaps, 
belittle  gained  by  Mr.  Bo  wick’s  process  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  substitutionary  article 
costs  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  wholesale 
price  of  new  milk.  As  the  author  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  manual  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  on  “  The  Rearing  of  Calves,”  he 
is  at  least  worthy  of  a  hearing  on  such  an  im¬ 
portant  national  subject.  If  half  of  the  re¬ 
ports  of  northern  uses  of  the  new  substance  be 
correct,  it  should  prove  a  great  help  in  these 
times  of  depressions,  says  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view.  _ 

Speaking  of  cabbages,  a  writer  in  Bliss’s 
Garden  says  that  in  the  early  days  of  April, 
when  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work,  thor¬ 
oughly  rotted  stable  manure  may  be  spread 
thickly  over  the  surface,  and  plowed  or  turned 
under  at  once.  There  is  no  danger  of  using 
too  much  manure  for  early  cabbages.  The 
most  prosperous  market  gardeners  apply  rotted 
manure  so  liberally  that  it  needs  a  man  to 
tread  it  down  in  the  furrows  so  that  the  fur¬ 
row-slice  will  cover  it.  When  the  ground  is 
plowed  in  the  way  described,  the  surface  is 
made  smooth  and  level  by  drawing  the  back 
of  a  harrow  over  the  plowed  ground.  The 
plants  taken  from  the  frames  may  then  be 
transplanted  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row.  This  is 
done  with  an  ordinary  hand  dibble,  fastening 
each  plant  firmly  in  the  soil.  When  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  couple  economy  in  space  with  pro¬ 
fit,  a  row  of  lettuce  plants  may  be  set  a  foot 
apart  between  each  two  rows  of  cabbages,  and 
the  lettuce  will  come  to  maturity  long  before 
the  whole  space  is  needed  by  the  crop  of  cab¬ 
bages.  When  once  in  p’ace,  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  matter  is  to  keep  the  surface  loose  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  This  will 
have  to  be  done  with  haud-hoes,  going  over 
three  or  four  times  while  the  plants  are  small. 
Later  in  the  season  the  labor  is  but  a  trifle, 
for  there  will  be  sufficient  shade  to  keep  down 
the  growth  of  weeds. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  says  he  finds  that  the 
American  Wonder  Pea  tr-s  no  equal  as  a  gar¬ 
den  variety  for  the  main  crop  as  well  as  for 
an  early  pea.  To  the  market  gardener  it  is 
invaluable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  very 
large  yield,  which  is  a  great  point  in  its  favor. 


but  also  from  tbe  fact  that  the  crop  can  be 
picked  at  a  saving  of  at  least  one-tbird  of  la¬ 
bor  and  ground  over  the  taller-growing  va¬ 
rieties,  which  is  another  important  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  grower.  To  grow  this  pea.  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  least  twice  as  far  apart,  in  the  rows  as  is 
the  common  practice ;  at  the  same  time  the 
rows  may  be  somewhat  closer  together.  This 
method  will  give  the  plant  a  branching  habit 
not  unlike  that  of  bush  beans.  Observation 
and  experiments  made  convince  him  that  “fif¬ 
teen  pods”  to  a  plant  would  be  the  rule  in¬ 
stead  of  the  exception,  if  the  plants  were  not 
less  than  three  inches  apart  in  the  drills. 

“  Anything  really  w  orth  reading  is  worth 
reading  twice,”  says  tb«  London  Academy. 

.  .  .  Rubbing  a,  bald  head  daily  with  a 
fresh  raw  onion  will  make  the  hair  grow  out 
again.  Nature  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but 
when  it  comes  to  such  treatment  she  throws 
up  the  sponge  and  would  start  a  crop  of  pea¬ 
cock  feathers  if  the  owner  desired  it. — Phila¬ 
delphia  News . Amounts  to  the 

same  :  The  man  who  st  >ps  his  paper  to  econo¬ 
mize  ought  to  cut  his  nose  off  to  keep  from 
buying  handkerchiefs. — Louisville  Straws.  . 

.  .  ,  .  A  young  lady  was  talking  very 
earnestly  about  her  favorite  authors,  when 
one  of  the  company  inquired  if  she  liked 
Lamb.  With  an  indignant  toss  of  the  head, 
she  answered  that  she  “cared  very  little 
about  what  she  ate,  compared  with  knowl 
edge.  .  . . . . .  • 

During  mild  spells — if  i  he  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground — prepare  the  soil  for  tbe  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  . If  you  can  trust  your 

neighbor  you  may  possibly  be  a  credulous 
man.  but  if  you  can  honestly  trust  yourself, 

you  must  be  a  good  one . If  you 

should  have  just  what  you  really  deserve — no 
more,  no  less — would  you  be  as  happy  as  you 
are  now?  .  ,  .  The  Christian  Union  gives 

this  bit  of  good  advice:  Farmers,  take  care 
of  your  wives!  The  farmer  with  his  active 
out-door  life  can  digest  almost  anythiug,  and 
often  thrives  on  a  wretched  diet,  but  the  wife 
and  daughters,  living  too  much  indoors,  grow 
pale  and  dyspeptic  on  the  same  fare.  They 
need  to  learn  and  practice  tbe  pedestrian 
hahits  of  the  women  of  England.  More  out¬ 
door  exercise  would  promote  the  health  and 
prolong  the  lives  of  American  women  .  .  . 


RURAL  SPEClAt  hEPORTS. 


Tllinofn. 

Anna,  Union  Co.,  Jan.  23, — During  the 
twenty  yTears  of  my  experience  here  in  fruit 
growing,  1  have  never  before  known  so  severe 
a  drought  as  we  had  last  Summer.  Three 
months  with  no  rain  to  amount  to  anything! 
Result,  fanners  have  sold  off  their  cat  tle  aud 
hogs  closer  than  ever  liet'oro,  aud  corn  and 
hay  ure  being  imported  from  regions  north 
and  west  to  feed  the  few  that  remain.  This, 
too,  iu  modem  “Egypt,”  a  country  proverbial 
for  the  excellent  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
productions.  This  is  eminently  a  fruit  re¬ 
gion,  or  rather  it  is  a  region  in  which  fruit¬ 
growing,  near  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  is 
the  leading  pursuit,  has  grown  to  -gigantic 
proportions  and  is  rapidly  on  the  increase — 
this,  too,  principally  because  of  its  superior 
situation  und  facilities  forsupplying  Northern 
markets,  notably  Chicago,  one  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  world,  also  scores  of  lesser  but 
rapidly  growing  towns  in  the  great  North¬ 
west.  At  onetime  the  peach  crop  was  almost 
a  certainty  here,  but  with  the  lapse  of  years 
came  curculio,  climatic  changes  aud  rot,  till 
the  vast  peach  orchards  of  15  years  ago 
have  given  place  to  the  more  certain  and 
profitable  crops  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
melons,  tomatoes  and  sweet  potatoes.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  large  quantities  of  lettuce, 
spinach,  pie  plant,  onions,  etc.,  are  annually 
sent  North,  keeping  up  almost  a  continual 
succession  of  fruits  and  vegetables  the  year 
round.  Our  Winters  are  mild,  snow  when  it 
falls  generally  lying  but  a  few  days.  Winter 
wheat  succeeds  well  here,  also  corn.  Grass 
does  well  for  a  time,  but  must  be  re¬ 
newed  often  or  be  driven  out  by  weeds. 
Wheat  never  looked  more  promising  than 
now,  with  an  increased  amount  sown. 
Last  Summer  a  train  of  from  10  to  15  cars 
a  day  was  required  to  carry  off  the  strawber¬ 
ries  alone  from  a  region  extending  from  Villa 
Ridge  to  Makunda,  about  85  miles.  Among 
the  leading  varieties  grown  are  the  Wilson, 
Sharpless,  Monarch,  Crescent  and  Downing. 
Among  them  all,  the  Wilson  still  takes  the 
lead.  Some  varieties  are  larger,  some  are 
sweeter,  and  all  are  softer.  Among  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  tbe  Wilson  is,  first  and  worst,  its 
liability  to  rust.  This  thing  of  rust  in  wet 
seasons  sometimes  elenus  out  whole  fields,  and 
no  remedy  has  >Tet  become  known.  Again, 
the  Wilson  is  unable  to  stand  as  much  heat 
and  drought  as  some  other  kinds,  yet,  after 


all,  when  it  comes  to  counting  the  proceeds  of 
the  crop,  in  the  matter  of  ducats,  the  Wilson 
is  ahead.  Some  varieties  will  bear  more  neg 
lect  than  the  Wilson,  but  certain  it  is  that  all 
varieties  do  better  with  clean  culture— run¬ 
ners  kept  off  to  not  less  than  four  inches  apart, 
and  always  mulch  lightly  late  in  the  Fall  with 
straw  old  enough  to  insure  the  absence  of  any 
seeds  in  it  to  grow;  or,  what  is  equally  good, 
but  more  difficult  to  gather  and  spread— forest 
leaves.  We  expect  less  than  half  a  crop  of 
st.ra  wherries  next  Spring,  as  a  result  of  last 
Summer’s  drought.  E.  B. 

Aurora,  Ivane  Co.,  Jan.  27.— Farmers  in 
this  vieiuity  are  hauling  gravel  on  their  roads, 
so  when  Spring  work  begins  their  road  work 
will  bo  out  of  the  way.  This  is  a  very  favor¬ 
able  Winter  for  fattening  hogs  and  cattle. 
Gi >od  to  choice  heavy  hogs  bring  from  {ft.80 
to  $7  in  Chicago;  fat  steers  bring  from  *$5.90 
to  Sst>. 40  per  100  lbs.  Corn  comes  into  market 
rather  slowly;  buyers  are  shelling  the  1881 
crop  and  paying  58  cents  per  bushel  for  it.  A 
good  many  farmers  here  have  rushed  their 
bogs  oft',  and  are  holding  their  coni  for  £1  per 
bushel  in  the  Spring.  If  corn  brings  that 
price  in  April  and  May,  why  bogs  must  go 
up  to  $8  per  100  lbs.  Potatoes  seem  to  be  a 
scarce  article  here.  Some  of  our  merchants 
have  brought  potatoes  from  M  iseonsin,  and 
they  commenced  rotting  immediately.  They 
retail  from  tbe  stores  for  {1.40  and  {1.50  per 
bushel.  Poultry  is  coming  in  lively.  Chick¬ 
ens,  0c. ;  turkeys,  13c.,  and  ducks  and  geese 
8c  per  pound.  L.  c.  D. 

Ohio. 

Newton  Falls,  Trumbull  Co.,  Jan.  23. — 
Wheat  is  looking  very  fine;  a  larger  acreage 
was  sown  last  Fall  than  for  years.  The  far¬ 
mers  are  using  bone  dust  freely,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  better  crops.  Trumbull  County  at  one 
time  was  tbe  great  dairy  county;  but  it  is 
not  so  now.  Stock  raising  and  fruit,  are  now 
attracting  more  attention  than  formerly, 
since  the  organizat  ion  of  the  Trumbull  County 
Horticultural  Society,  which  has  awakened 
an  interest  in  fruit  growing.  We  have  a 
greater  diversity  of  soil  iu  this  county  than 
in  any  other  county  in  the  State.  The  local 
market  cannot  be  supplied;  the  great  manu¬ 
factories  of  the  Mahoning  Valiev  demand  a 
large  amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Apples 
are  now  worth  {1.50  per  bushel;  potatoes, 
81.25@t.50.  Cabbages  very  scarce.  The  crop 
of  vegetables  was  about  73  per  cent,  of  au 
average.  The  extreme  drought  of  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  great  number  of  inserts  injurious 
to  ve2 station,  made  it  short.  Stockmen  have 
been  introducing  the  Jerseys  quite  largely'  in 
parts  of  this  county.  They  are  universally 
liked  as  butter  makers.  A  cross  of  tbe  pure 
Jersey  with  a  good  strain  of  Durham  milkers 
gives  us  the  best  of  cows.  They  are  better 
feeders  than  the  Jerseys  and  stand  our  cli¬ 
mate  better,  and  among  tbe  small  farmers  a 
cross  of  this  sort  w  ill  be  the  coming  cow.  Corn 
was  less  than  half  a  crop,  and  in  consequence 
it  is  very  high  now:  worth  70  cents  for  72 
pounds.  Oats  good;  well  filled,  but  there  was 
not  au  average  acreage  sown  last  Spring- 
worth  50  cents.  H«y  was  a  large  crop,  ai  d 
there  is  no  market  for  it  at  {10  per  ton  E.  W.T. 

Wisconsin. 

East  Troy,  Walworth  Co.,  Jan.  2ft.— Our 
crops  were  very  uneven  here  last  year.  So 
was  the  weather.  Hay  was  a  g  >od  crop ;  clo¬ 
ver  very  poor;  wheat  from  3  t*  24  bushels  to 
the  acre;  Winter  wheat  was  almost  all  winter- 
killed  ;  I  had  12  acres  that  went  24  bushels. 
Oats  30  to  70  bushels.  Corn  that  was  planted 
eurly  was  good.  Winter  wheat  is  looking 
well;  it  got  a  good  start  last  Fall.  Our  Win¬ 
ter  has  been  very  open ;  tbe  thermometer  has 
been  at  zero  only  once.  H.  a.  t. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


I  own. 

State  Centre,  Marshall  Co  ,  Jan.  20. — The 
White  Elephant  was  cut  into  six  pieces,  hav¬ 
ing  as  many  eyes;  they  were  planted  15  inches 
apart  in  the  row  on  May  12,  and  dug  Sept.  25, 
yielding  11  %  pounds.  Weather  very'  dry  after 
planting  aud  bugs  very  thick;  picked  them  off 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  very  heavy 
rains  in  July  almost  drowned  the  potatoes 
out.  I  think  they  did  well  and  intend  to  plant 
all  of  them  iu  tbe  Spring.  The  asparagus  did 
splendidly;  grew  three  feet  tall.  I  planted 
it  in  trenches  in  October— the  largest  roots  I 
ever  saw  for  the  age.  The  flower  seeds  also 
did  splendidly ;  the  flowers  have  been  admired 
by  all  t  hat  saw  them.  The  sorghum  was  drown¬ 
ed  out  byf  the  heavy  rains  in  J  uly.  The  Oats  all 
rusted ;  I  saved  some,  but  do  not  think  they 
will  grow.  h.  w. 

OlicfaigAit. 

Eastport,  Antrim  Co.,  Jan.  29.— 1  counted 
the  Washington  Oats  and  took  as  many  of 
Mold's  Ennobled  and  drilled  them  in  aide  by 
side,  to  test  them  and  give  the  result;  but  the 
woodchucks  began  to  destroy  them,  so  I  had 
to  gather  them  before  they  were  ripe.  I  like 
the  Washington  Oats  the  best.  They  did  not 
smut  at  all.  The  White  Elephant  did  not  do 


very  well ;  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  potato 
however.  I  shall  give  it  another  trial  this 
year.  I  think  the  season  too  short  for  the 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum.  The  asparagus 
seed  came  up  nicely  and  made  a  splendid 
growth.  The  flower  seeds  did  not  do  well— the 
season  was  too  dry.  M.  M.  C. 

Wisconsin. 

East  Troy,  Walworth  Co.,  Jan.  26. — The 
Washington  Oats  were  very'  smutty.  The 
sorghum  all  grew,  and  the  cattle  were  very 
fond  of  it.  The  pinks  were  splendid,  ana  we 
have  some  nice  carnations.  h,  a.  t. 

Highland,  Iowa  Co.,  Jan.  29. — The  White 
Elephant  Potato  contained  13  eyes,  and  was 
planted  in  seven  hills,  two  pieces  with  one 
eye  in  each  in  six  hills,  and  one  hill  of  one 
piece.  They'  were  planted  about  May  5th t 
and  I  dug,  September  20th,  87k3'  pounds  of 
nice  potatoes.  We  cooked  two  of  them  and 
think  they  are  very  good  indued.  Will  plant 
the  rest  next  season,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  a  good  report.  From  the  Wasbing- 
ington  Oats  I  raised  two  quarts  of  very  flue- 
looking  oats  (no  smut).  1  think  they  will  do 
well  in  this  locality  and  intend  to  test  them 
thoroughly.  Of  the  asparagus  but  24  stalks 
came  up,  the  partial  failure  being  probably 
due  as  much  to  the  condition  of  the  soil 
as  to  tbe  seed.  That  which  grew  did  well. 
The  Branching  Sorghum  and  flower  seeds  I 
gave  to  friends  who  have  not  yet  report¬ 
ed.  This  seed  distribution  is  an  excellent 
feature  in  th‘i  management  of  the  Rural, 
and  if  the  proprietors  don’t  find  it  a  source  of 
profit  I  think  their  patrons  will.  D.  m’f. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  tbe  writer  to  insure  attention  ] 

CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

IP.  B.  C.,  Free  Shade,  la.,  has  about  10 
acres  of  land  originally  a  fresh- water  pond 
which  has  been  all  drained  except  about  three 
acres  in  the  middle;  and  the  level  of  the 
whole  i«  so  low  that  it  can  be  easily  flooded. 
The  soil  is  composed  of  well  rotted  vegetable 
matter  and  is  as  rich  as  land  can.  be,  and  he 
asks  whether  the  soil  is  suitable  fur  a  cran¬ 
berry  patch;  and.  if  so,  how  is  the  land  to  be 
prepared;  are  there  any  works  on  cranberry 
culture. 

Ans. — So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  your 
statement,  we  should  say  that  your  10-acre 
plot  was  well  adapted  to  the  successful  growth 
of  the  cranberry,  except  that  we  fear  that  it 
is  rather  too  rich  for  the  purpose,  if,  as  you 
say  “  it  is  just  as  rich  as  land  cun  be.”  Too 
much  richness  causes  the  cranberry  to  go  too 
much  to  vine  and  too  little  to  fruit.  This 
richness  can  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
sand,  which  will  make  a  better  bed  for  the 
plants.  The  vegetable  matter,  however,  is 
just  what  the  plants  need.  The  best  soil  for 
a  cranberry  plantation  is  sand  or  a  light, 
sandy  loam,  having  a  fair  proportion  of  de¬ 
cayed  muck,  leaf  mold,  or  vegetable  matter. 
Too  large  a  proportion  of  sand  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  addiug  vegetable  mold,  and  vice  versa. 
The  three  acres  in  the  middle  should  be 
drained  and  filled  up.  The  ground  i-bould  be 
made  level,  plowed,  ami  harrowed,  justas  you 
would  for  a  crop  of  tobacco  or  any  field  crop. 
Tbe  plants  may  be  planted  in  the  Fall  or  in 
the  Spring.  We  much  prefer  young  plants  to 
old  ones.  They  can  be  best  and  most  rapidly 
put  in  with  a  dibble,  insei*tiug  them  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  pressing  the  soil  firmly 
around  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  substantially 
cuttings,  the  fine  fibrous  roots  usually  dying 
by  being  removed,  and  we  have  to  depend  up¬ 
on  the  formation  of  new  roots,  which  very 
few  of  the  young  plants  will  fail  to  make. 
They  should  be  put  not  less  than  two  feet 
apart  each  way,  aud  in  straight  lines,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  use  of  the  hoe  or  the  cultivator, 
since  they  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  for  a 
couple  of  years  at  least,  or  until  the  plants 
have  begun  to  spread  and  cover  the  ground, 
when  most  of  the  weeds  will  be  smothered  out. 
It  is  a  practice  with  some  (and  a  good  one), 
at  this  stage  of  growth,  to  cover  the  planta¬ 
tion  with  two  or  three  inches  of  clean  sand, 
which  is  best  done  on  the  ice  in  Winter;  but 
sand  in  sufficient  quantity  can  not  always  be 
had,  and  we  must  .ben  depend  upon  flooding 
and  the  plants  themselves  to  keep  the  weeds 
down,  and  judicious  flooding  will  usually  ac¬ 
complish  this  end,  if  thorough  weeding  has 
been  done  while  the  plants  were  young.  The 
plants  must  not  be  covered  with  water  while 
they  are  in  flower  (a  mistake  often  made  by 
beginners),  since  it  prevents  the  flowers  from 
being  fertilized  and  greatly  lessens  tbe  crop. 
We  have  found  it  rather  expensive  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  plantation,  but  the  cranberry  is  a  profit¬ 
able  crop,  always  brings  good  prices  (in  other 
words  “pays”),  and  the  demand  for  it 
abroad  is  yearly  increasing.  There  are  hund¬ 
reds  of  acres  of  waste  places  all  over  the 
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H.  D.  W.,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks 
1,  which  is  the  better — shallow  or  deep  culture 
for  corn;  2,  will  it  pay  several  neighboring 
farmers  to  raise  Amber  sugar  cane  for  making 
sirup,  an< l  what  utensils  would  be  necessaryi 
and  the  probable  cost? 

Ans.— 1,  Shallow,  in  our  experience;  2,  To 
answer  that  question  fairly  would  require 
more  space  than  we  have  at  our  command. 
Many  articles  on  the  subject  have  appeared, 
in  our  columns.  According  to  our  reports  it 
seems  to  have  proved  profitable  to  some.  The 
industry  is  quite  in  its  infancy  as  yet.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  matter  within 
a  few  weeks. 

J.  C.  Yaneeyville,  N.  C.,  asks  which  is  the 
best  bee  hive. 

Ans. — The  best  bee-hive  is  the  Langstroth. 
We  prefer  a  frame  inches  square  outside 
measure.  The  exact  form  of  the  frame,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  essential.  Professor  Cook’s  hives 
are  two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  one  foot 
high  inside  measure.  They  are  one  and  one- 
half  story,  with  separate  cover,  and  separate 
bottom  board.  You  can  get  a  sample  of  A. 
I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio,  certainly.  We  pre¬ 
sume  you  could  get  one  more  cheaply  of  Dr. 
I.  H.  P.  Brown,  of  Augusta,  Ga. 

G.  N.,  Sutton,  Neb.,  asks  what  we  would 
charge  for  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  in 
quantity. 

Ans. — Ten  million  dollars  a  pint  !  As  we 
have  frequently  stated  before,  we  sell  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  except  the  Rural,  but  at 
the  above  figure  we  might  be  induced  to 
break  through  our  rule  to  the  extent  ot  a  pint 
or  two — but  we  frankly  say  we  don’t  want 
more  than  half  a  dozen  applicants  at  that 
figure,  at  most. 

C.  E.,  Smclairs-ville,  N.  Y.,  asks,  1,  about 
what  is  the  usual  product  from  an  acre  of 
beans;  2,  what  is  considered  the  best  variety ; 
3,  will  it  pay  to  use  from  100  to  200  pounds  of 
superphosphate  per  acre  on  the  five  acres  he 
intends  to  plant  next  season. 

Ans. — 1.  From  75  to  100  bushels.  2.  The 

Navy  bean  will  yield  the  best,  but  the  Mar- 

3.  A  test 


rowfats  will  bring  the  best  price, 
will  be  most  satisfactory.  Beans  need  potash 
as  well  as  phosphoric  acid. 

A.  F.  S.,  Coventry,  R.  I.,  asks  for  the  names 
of  the  best  works  on  the  treatment  of  cattle 
and  the  prices. 

Ans — Law’s  Farmer’s  Veterinary  A  Iviser, 
price  $3,  is  as  good  as  any,  and  gives  the 
treatment  of  all  ailing  farm  stock:  to  be  had 
through  any  book  store.  Clatter’s  Cattle  Doc¬ 
tor,  price  $6,  to  be  had  of  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  754  Broadway,  New  York,  is  the  most 
complete  work  on  the  diseases  of  cattle. 

D.  W.  B.,  Tarkio,  Mo.,  asks,  1,  how  much 
onion  seed  is  required  to  sow  an  acre ;  2,  the 
best  variety  of  onion  to  cultivate  for  profit, 
and  the  cost  per  pound. 

Ans. — 1.  About  12  pounds;  2.  The  same  kind 
of  onion  will  not  do  the  best  in  all  portions  of 
the  country.  We  would  recommend  Danver’s 
Yellow  or  White  Globe.  The  former  costs 
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postsand  rails  of  a  heavier  description  maybe 
used.  The  panels  are  made  about  10  feet  long 
and  the  posts  five  feet  long.  To  set  this  fence, 
a  sharp-pointed  bar  and  a  maul  are  required. 
The  hurdle  is  set  in  the  ground  on  the  line  of 
fence.  Holes  are  made  with  the  bar  where 
the  post s  are  to  come,  and  these  are  driven 
down  a  few  inches  into  the  earth.  Stakes  are 
then  driven  in  a  sloping  direction  here  and 
there  to  support  the  fence,  and  are  fastened 
by  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire. 

Miscellaneous. 

G.  H.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  got  some 
Lilies  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  put 
them  separately  in  pots  of  nearly  dry  earth  in 
the  cellar.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  thaw 
and  our  friend  asks,  1,  whether  it  was  wise  to 
put  the  Lilies  in  the  cellar, or  should  th  ly  have 
been  put  out,  late  as  it  was;  2,  how  can  car 
bolic  acid  be  made  to  “  mix  ”  wRh  water  to 
be  used  for  killing  insects. 

Ans. — 1,  Under  the  circumstances  you  did 
quite  right  with  your  Lilies.  They  might  have 
been  put  in  the  ground  at  the  first  thaw,  but 
you  can  now  keep  them  in  a  cool  cellar  till 
Spring.  W ater  them  sparingly.  2,  Add  a  lit 
tie  ammonia  or  spirits  of  hartshorn  to  the 
carbolic  acid  and  water,  shake  the  bottle  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  the  mixture  will  comhiuo  and  be 
very  much  improved.  It  is  well  to  shake  the 
bottle  whenever  used,  if  the  mixture  has  been 
standing  several  days. 

M.  G.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  asks  how  to 
destroy  the  insects  and  larvae  of  all  sorts  in  a 
few  rods  of  ground  at  a  reasonable  expense— 
would  bisulphide  of  carbon  do  it  i 

Ans. — By  making  small  holes  in  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  not 
more  than  one  foot  apart,  turning  in  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  bisulphide  of  carbou,  and  quickly 
filling  the  hole  with  earth  and  pressing  com¬ 
pactly  with  the  foot,  the  insects  would 
be  pretty  thoroughly  extirpated.  The  cost 
would  be  considerable,  and  we  are  not  positive 
that  all  pupae  would  bo  destroyed.  Thorough 
cultivation,  aided  by  a  good  flock  of  chickens, 
would  do  pretty  effectual  work. 


is  that  no  Progressive  farmer,  dairyman,  stockman,  pomologist,  florist  or  gardener 
cau  afford  to  do  without  it.,Jg3| 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  earnestly  labors  to  instruct  the  stockman  and  breeder;  to 
introduce  new  fruits  of  improved  quality;  to  make  knowu  the  beneficent  influences 
of  the  garden  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  about  the  home  ;  to  increase  the  comforts, 
refinement,  health,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all  who  own  and  cultivate  land.  It 
tests  all  new  vegetables,  and  makes  known  their  value.  It  tells  how  to  raise  them  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  Shrubs  and  trees,  flowers,  plants  of  every  description,  the 
methods  of  cultivation  to  suit  the  varied  and  ever-changing  conditions  which  arise, 
constitute  prominent  departments. 

The  insect  enemies  which  infest  our  field  crops,  which  seem  to  be  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  entomology  in  general  are  treated  in  our  columns  by  the  ablest  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  country.  To  aid  in 

The  Progress  and  Development  of  American  Horticulture 

and  Agriculture 

is  always  our  earnest  endeavor.  Such  efforts  as  these  have  brought  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  the  position  it  now  occupies.  The  Price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
iw  £2.00  a  Year,  payable  invariably  in  advance.  We  have  no  club  or  secon' 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  Feb.  -I,  1882. 

H.  S.— D.  IUeo,  (Mich.)  We  shall  be  glad  to  test  the 
now  potato.  I '1, 'a. so  send  your  address  and  the  his¬ 
tory  ot  the  potato  with  the  specimen.— S.J1.  P.—J.  P. 
B.— R.  D.  B.— John  P.  V.  Answer  In  Kurac  next 
week.  We  cannot  very  well  auswer  by  mull.  — F  H. 

R. -J.  W.  P.-W.  J.  C.-R.  J  U.,  thanks. -E.  W.  T.— 
E.  B„  thanks— J  A.  C.  J.  L.  F.-J.  G.  B.-C.  F.  W.— 

A.  J.  C.-L.  C.  D.-P.  P.-J.  V.  D.-A.  F.  S.-D.  B.  A.-R- 

B. -J.B.-D.  S.  M.— B.-R.  O  H.  -S.  H.  P.-F.  W.— H‘ 
B— it  J.  W.-W.  C.-J.  B.  11.— A.  A.— R.  C.-J.  M.  H.— 
A.  a— W.  G.  P.-C.  B.  E.— Jaoieuue.— J.  U.  H.  31.— W- 

S. — C.E.  S.-W.  H-  I.—  U.  P.  M.-J.  L.  W.-U.  W.  C., 
many  thanks. — J.  S.  H. — D.  S.  M. — G.  N. — W.  31. — 

C.  V.  R.-R  J.  F.-J.  H.  H.— P.  B.  M.-H.  F.  S.,  the 
Idea  Is  good,  only  the  cost  stands  In  the  way.— C.  W. 
K.— F.  I3.C.-E.  J.-F.  S.  L.-W,  B, — A.  C-  H.-L.  E. 
H  — E.  B.  P.— F.  K.IM.-D.  W.  K.-3Irs.  J.  P.  T.,  thanks. 
-H  E.  M.  B.— S.  H.  B.-W.  H.-E.  W.  S.-G.  B.-J.  B. 

C.— A.  B.  A.— P.  J.  B.— A.  O.  A.— U  3L  A.-J.8.  S.— L 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  Rational  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 


Conducted  bT 

ELBERT  S.  CABKAI. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Ko.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY  TER.  11,  l»t>2. 


We  want  articles  upon  Hops  and  Hop 
Culture  from  those  who  can  write  from 
experience . 

■  •»  »♦ 

It  is  suggested  to  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  that  they  do  not 
make  out  their  orders  for  fruit  trees  and 
email  fruits  until  we  publish  our  fruit  list. 
This  will  be  presented  in  a  supplement  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  lists  are  being  compiled 
from  our  own  reports  and  from  the  most 
authoritative  sources  available — for  near¬ 
ly  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Upon  receiving  the  Rural  package  of 
seeds,  it  will  be  seen  by  our  subscribers 
that  there  are  more  than  enough  kernels 
of  corn  to  plant  one-fortieth  of  an  acre, 
the  drills  or  rows  four  feet  apart, 
the  kernels  being  placed  two  feet  apart. 
One-fortieth  of  an  acre  is  most  conven¬ 
iently  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  square  of 
83  feet.  Small  or  imperfect  kernels  will 
be  found  in  every  package.  These  may 
be  rejected — still  there  will  be  enough  to 
plant  as  stated  above.  All  wc  shall  re- 

?uire  of  those  who  contest  for  the  Rural 
lorn  Premiums  will  be  that  the  seed  be 
planted  within  one-fortieth  of  an  acre 
and  that  the  number  of  kernels  planted 
be  stated  in  the  report. 


It  is  computed  that  losses  of  English 
agriculturists  amount,  during  the  past 
four  years,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £160,- 
000,000. — nearly  eight-hundred  millious 
of  dollars  of  our  money.  Then  £18,000,- 
000  (say  about  $90,000,000)  have  been 
spent  in  importation  of  food  over  what 
would  have  been  necessary  had  the  har¬ 
vests  of  the  United  Kingdom  been  good 
average  ones  during  these  four  years. 
These  are  terrible  losses,  and  have  ruined 
thousands  of  the,  tenant  farmers  and 
some  of  the  landlords  ;  but  wo  do  not 
aee  that  the  latter — except  where  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  iu  parts  of  Ireland — indulge  any 
the  less  in  horse  racing,  fox-hunting,  and 
yaffle  shooting,  which  we  should  suppose 
in  common  humanity  they  would  discon¬ 
tinue  and  pay  over  the  cost  of  such  pas¬ 
times  to  their  suflering  tenants,  rather 
than  expend  money  in  such  folly. 


The  latest  revised  reports  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  unanimously  indicate  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  from  earlier  estimates. 
Elison,  generally  considered  a  good 
authority,  drops  from  6,300,000  bales,  to 
5,600,000.  Mr.  John  B.  Lafitte  of  New 
Orleans,  has  startled  the  mercantile 
world  by  reducing  his  former  estimate  of 
6,000,000  bales  to  one  of  5,350,000  bales, 
or  less,  the  lower  estimate  being  based 
“  on  evidence  he  could  not  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept.”  The  Houston  (Texas)  Post,  in  a 
double-leaded  editorial  article  expresses 
its  conviction  that  the  cotton  crop  will  not 
materially  exceed  5,000,000  bales.  Other 
papers  and  statisticians  coincide  with  the 
above  in  the  opinion  that  the  crop  must  be 
smaller  than  estimated  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  tins  city  cotton  merchants  were 
confident,  of  a  yield  of  6,000,000  bales 
two  months  ago;  now  few  if  any  adhere 
to  these  figures.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  those  parties  who  have  held  on  to  their 
cotton  will  receive  for  it  higher  prices  than 
those  that  ruled  last  year. 

- - 

PATENT  RIGHTS. 


It  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  patent 
laws  have  greatly  stimulated  invention, 
and  that  our  general  comfort,  convenience 
and  prosperity  have  been  largely  increased 
by  the  improvements  iu  the  various  indus¬ 
trial  appliances  wliich  have  been  due  to 
labors  of  inventors.  But  this  question, 
like  all  others,  has  two  sides,  aud  one  is 
of  far  greater  import  and  interest  than 
the  other.  The  inventor  is  very  seldom 
benefited  to  any  great  extent  by  his  in¬ 
ventions.  To  a  great  extent  he  is  not 
even  the  patentee  of  his  ideas.  Generally 
the  inventors — not  to  put  too  fine  a  po'mt 
upon  it — a  crank,  as  this  term  is  now  un¬ 
derstood;  a  man  whose  mind  is  bent  out 
of  the  usual  course,  as  a  crank  is  out  of  a 
straight  line;  and  his  bent  is  invention. 
He  is  nothing  if  notan  inventor,  and  in 
many  cases  his  invention  rarely  brings 
him  the  comforting  knowledge  of  where 
ho  may  dine  to-morrow.  Without  busi¬ 


ness  habits,  with  ideas  of  ordinary  things 
all  awry,  without  any  providence,  he  lives 
in  his  brain,  which  neither  rests  nor  sleeps 
until  the  idea  conceived  is  matured  and 
brought  into  shape;  and  then — he  goes  to 
work  to  improve  upon  it,  or  gets  a  fresh 
idea  and  starts  another  inventive  dream. 
He  thus  rarely  has  the  moDey  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  patent,  but  gets  some  capital¬ 
ist  to  share  in  it  and  find  the  funds  required. 
Before  the  patent  is  secured  he  is  without 
money  to  complete  his  new  affairs,  and 
sells  out  the  former  invention  to  procure 
means  to  complete  this,  and  the  capitalist 
steps  into  his  shoes. 

This  is  the  history  of  nearly  all  the 
manufacturers  of  patent  articles.  But  it 
is  human  nature.  Very  well ;  so  it  is  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  resist  oppression,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  administration  of  the  pat¬ 
ent  laws  through  which  individuals  have 
the  legal  power — we  will  not  say  right — 
to  tax  the  public  at  their  own  will,  is  a 
monstrous  oppression.  The  owners  of  the 
patents,  by  the  “  new  process”  of  mill¬ 
ing,  have  put  $3  a  barrel  upon  every  bar¬ 
rel  of  flour  manufactured  by  their  process, 
and  tax  the  public  i  any  millions  every 
year.  More  money  is  paid  by  the  public 
every  year  in  this  way  to  various  persons, 
who  are  heaping  up  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars,  than  is  received  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  whole  of  the  taxes.  Almost 
everything  we  have  is  taxed  by  some  un¬ 
known  but  irresistible  power  which  is  fast 
gathering  much  of  the  substance  of  the 
general  public  into  its  own  possession. 
This  is  a  vast  wrong,  and  the  persons  in 
whose  name  it  is  done,  the  inventors,  have 
for  the  greater  part  very  little  interest  in 
it  indeed.  Popular  feeling  is  aroused  and 
a  very  bitter  opposition  to  this  grinding 
monopoly  is  gathering  force.  A  few  lead¬ 
ing  cases  are  before  the  public.  The  driven 
well,  the  barbed-wire  fences,  the  slide 
gates,  new  process  milling,  canning  of 
meats  and  fruits,  and  some  others,  are 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the 
enormous  power  of  irresponsible  taxation 
and  legalized  plunder,  granted  by  the 
laws  to  certain  individuals,  who  are  gather¬ 
ing  a  harvest  which  they  did  not  sow,  and 
arc  heaping  up  vast  fortunes  squeezed 
from  the  hard  toil  of  the  industrious  far¬ 
mer  or  mechanic.  There  is  a  remedy  for 
every  wrong  and  there  is  one  for  this,  aud 
it  cannot  much  longer  be  denied. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  Present  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker 


The  great  interest  in  our  present  Seed 
Distribution  will  naturally  rest  with  the 
corn  and  wheat,  for  the  greatest  yields 
from  which  our  premiums  are  offered. 
We  would  gladly  have  sent  each  kind  of 
corn  to  every  applicant;  but  the  partial  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  corn  crop  on  Long  Island  would 
have  made  this  impossible  even  though 
there  had  been  no  other  reason  to  have 
prevented  ug  from  doing  so. 

Let  us  say  to  our  readers,  what  we  trust 
they  nmy  next  Fall  say  themselves,  that 
the  variety  we  call  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent 
is  the  best  dent  corn  we  have  ever  seen  or 
raised,  whether  size  of  ear,  size  of  kernel 
or  productiveness  is  considered;  and  of 
the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  that  it 
bears  the  longest  ear  and  yields  the  heav¬ 
iest  of  any  flint  corn  wc  have  ever  raised. 
Had  we  uttered  these  praises  earlier,  it 
would  have  been  thought  by  many — and 
reasonably  so — that  such  statements  were 
merely  intended  to  influence  subscriptions. 
Now,  however,  that  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  subscription  season  has  passed,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  readers  will 
soon  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  these 
corns  for  themselves,  it  will  appear  that 
we  merely  wish  them  to  prize  these  two 
kinds  of  corn  as  their  merits  deserve,  to 
the  end  that  they  may,  one  and  all,  give 
them  a  careful  trial.  It  was  stated  in  all 
our  announcements  that  the  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  had  been  raised  in  the  Rural 
family  for  26  consecutive  years.  The 
truth  ia,  though  it  was  revealed  to  us  less 
than  a  month  ago,  that  we  should  have 
stated  42  years  instead,  and  during  that 
entire  period  the  seed  has  been  selected 
from  the  best  ears,  as  gathered.  The 
average  length  of  the  ear  is  from  10  to  14 
inches,  and  the  average  yield  between  75 
and  80  bushels  per  acre  of  shelled  corn. 
It  has  usually  been  planted  from  the  1st  to 
the  10th  of  May  in  hills  five  feet  apart 
both  ways,  dropping  from  four  to  five 
grains  to  the  hill.  It  ripens  fully  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  September.  It  suckers 
from  one  to  three  stalks.  The  average  hight 
of  the  stalk6  is  6ix-and-a-half  feet. 

As  to  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  we  need 
only  Bay  that  the  engraving  in  our  Fair 
Number  represents  the  average  ear  in  any 
good  season;  that  one  ear  generally,  some¬ 
times  two  and  rarely  three  are  borne  to  the 


stalk.  It  suckers  scarcely  at  all.  The 
stalks  grow  not  less  than  nine  feet  high. 
We  are  fully  satisfied  that  had  this  corn 
been  raised  last  year  in  place  of  the  Chester 
County  Mammoth  in  the  same  field  and 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  yield  would 
have  been  decidedly  gi eater. 

Ab  has  already  been  stated,  imperfect 
kernels  will  bo  found  in  every  packet  sent 
to  applicants.  These  may  or  may  not  be 
rejected  by  those  who  compete  for  the 
prizes.  There  will  still  be  enough  to 
drop  one  seed  every  two  feet  in  drills  four 
feet  apart  on  plots  33  feet  square,  which 
is  one  fortieth  of  an  acre.  All  we  shall 
require  of  those  who  strive  for  premiums 
will  be  a  statement  of  the  number  of  ker¬ 
nels  planted,  how  planted,  the  manure 
used,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  aud  the 
culture  given. 

As  to  the  Fultzo-Clawson  Wheat,  it  is 
proposed  that  prize-competitors  mark  out 
their  plots  (one-fortieth  of  an  acre  as  for 
the  corn.i  both  ways  with  a  12-inch  marker 
and  plant  one  grain  in  each  intersection. 
We  have  proven  again  and  again  that 
wheat  so  planted  may  be  relied  upon  to 
germinate  just  aa  surely  as  corn  so  planted, 
and  the  thousands  of  trials  which  will  be 
made,  it  is  hoped,  will  throw  some  posi¬ 
tive  light  upon  the  problem  of  thin  seed¬ 
ing — thin  to  the  extreme  extent  of  giving 
each  plant  all  the  room  and  food  it  needs 
for  its  fullest  development.  We  may  fur¬ 
ther  say  that  Fultzo-Clawson  Wheat  has 
given  us  the  heaviest  yield  ever  produced 
upon  our  farm;  that  the  kernel  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  wheat,  (except  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial— “Golden  Grains”) 
that  we  know  of  among  wheats  thus  far 
introduced.  We  had  a  number  of  kinds 
with  larger  grains,  which  we  hope  to  send 
our  subscribers  in  future  Distributions,  as 
seed  in  sufficient  quantity  is  raised.  Let 
us  again  beg  our  readers  not  to  judge  of 
•  the  size  of  the  kernels  from  the  wheat 
which  came  to  us  from  Mr.  Wysor.  Mr. 
Wysor  sent  us  this  wheat  with  a  reluct¬ 
ance  only  equaled  by  the  urgency  of  our 
request.  We  had  "heedlessly  taken  for 
granted  that  enough  had  been  raised  at 
the  Rural  Farm  to  suffice  for  our  Distri¬ 
bution,  and  wc  were  enabled  to  make  good 
our  promises  only  through  Mr.  Wysor, 
who  sent  us  all  he  had  after  reserving  bare¬ 
ly  enough  for  seed  for  himself.  This,  as 
lias  been  stated,  owing  to  a  very  unfavor¬ 
able  season,  was  barely  half  the  usual 
size. 

It  will  be  remembered  thut  a  prize  of 
but  $25  was  offered  for  the  be&t  five 
heads  of  the  Surprise  Wheat,  Only  a 
few  kernels  are  sent  to  each  subscriber,  and 
the  entire  stock  of  this  splendid  wheat  is 
in  our  subscribers’  hands  except  a  small 
plot  at  the  Rural  Farm. 

That  the  Shumaker  Wheat  has  not  been 
generally  distributed  is  to  us  a  mystery.  It 
makes  a  fine  flour,  ripens  early  and  gave 
us  last  yeur  the  second  heaviest  yield  of 
all  our  wheats  which  were  sown  upon 
considerable  areas. 

As  to  the  Little  Gem  Squash — the  next 
kind  in  order  Upon  our  Seed  Distribution— 
we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  already 
been  stated.  We  merely  disseminate  it, 
making  no  claims  to  its  introduction.  It 
is  for  sale  among  the  novelties  of  the 
catalogues  of  several  seedsmen.  As  to 
the  Challenger  Lima  Bean,  regarding 
wliich  we  entertained  “great  expecta¬ 
tions,’’  we  may  say  that  it  disappointed  us 
in  yield  aDd  in  the  number  of  seeds  to  the 
pod.  But  the  unfavorable  season  should 
be  taken  into  the  account. 

To  our  lady  friends  we  would  make  the 
request  that  they  give  their  best  attention 
to  the  “pinch”  of  the  Rural  Chnter 
Hollyhock  seed  we  shall  send  them. 
The  flowers  will  surprise  them  with  the 
delicacy  of  their  colors  and  the  perfection 
of  their  forms.  We  have  somewhat 
neglected  our  lady  friends  in  the  present 
Distribution  they  may  think.  But  really 
we  had  nothing  else  that  was  new  to  offer 
them  that,  besides  being  new,  was  worth 
the  offering.  Our  next  Seed  Distribution, 
three  items  of  which  are  already  settled 
upon,  will  perhaps  make  amends  for  our 
present  shortcomings.  The  Rural  has  very 
many  warm  lady  friends,  and  wc  could 
not  possibly  long  endure  the  feeling  that 
we  had  merited  their  reproach-  indeed, 
bless  them,  by  no  means  1 
♦  •  ♦ 

BREVITIES. 


Wanted. — Copies  of  the  Rural  for  Feb. 
12,  19,  26,  and  Mareh  5,  1881. 

The  Rural  has  received  many  apprecia¬ 
tive  words  as  to  its  la»t  year’s  index. 

It  ia  pleasant  to  see  that  Dr.  Bt.u  rtevanfc  is 
everywhere  and  by  everybody  looked  upon  as 
being  the  right  man  iu  the  right  ‘place  an  Di 
rector  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 

John  Brown,  Brownsville,  Linn  Co..  Ore¬ 
gon,  writes  us:  “  Thanks  for  the  present  of  a 
nice  silver  watch  as  the  fourth  premium  for 


the  largest  five  heads  of  wheat  sent  the  Rural 
Office.” 

TV  e  noticed  on  the  N.  Y.  market  last  week 
many  barrels  of  very  large,  clean-skinned 
potatoes.  Many  of  them  were  from  five  to 
eight  inches  long.  They  were  Burbank 
Seedlings  and  the  price  was  $8.75  per  barrel. 
This  is  a  variety  of  potato  we  have  never 
tried.  It  is  said  to  be  medium-early  and  of 
good  quality. 

It  seems  that  otu*  friend,  the  Prairie  Farm¬ 
er,  of  Chicago,  III.,  has  not  failed  at  all,  as  was 
reported  by  another  agricultural  paper  iu 
Chicago.  There  seems  to  be  merely  a  change 
of  ownership  and  editorship,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Periam,  an  able  agricultural  writer,  having 
resumed  his  old  place  in  the  latter  position. 
We  wish  the  new  management  all  success. 

Every  farmer  and  every  gardener  should 
apply  for  the  catalogues  which ure announced 
iu  our  advertising  columns  or  noticed  editori¬ 
ally.  The  most  of  them  will  be  sent  free  to 
on r  subscribers  upon  application.  They  will 
give  a  great  deal  of  information  on  sub¬ 
jects  about  which  our  readers  are  making  in¬ 
quiry,  and  they  are  valuable  epitomes  of  farm 
and  garden  information.  Nurserymen’s  and 
Small  fruit  growers’  catalogues  will  be  refer¬ 
red  to  somewhat  later. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  writes:  “I  wouldvery  much 
like  to  see  a  portrait  of  Dr  John  A.  Warder 
published  in  the  Rural,  in  the  way  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple’s  was  published,  or  any  way,  as  1  be¬ 
lieve  he  tias  done  as  much  good  and  has  had 
as  much  influence  us  many  whose  portraits 
or  biographies  have  been  published.”  We 
heartily  agree  with  these  appreciative  wordy 
with  regard  to  the  venerable  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder.  We  have  begged  him  lor  his  photo¬ 
graph  from  wliich  to  have  a  portrait  drawn 
and  engraved;  but  the  Doctor  firmly  declines. 

While  we  regret  that,  the  Hon.  Levi  s&ock- 
bridge  should  have  felt  the  necessity  of  resign¬ 
ing  the  position  lie  has  so  efficiently  filled  us 
President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
he  has  amply  earned  the  rent  that  awaits  him, 
we  hope,  for  many  yea  re  Ol'  the  various 
names  mentioned  to  succeed  hum  wo  rejoice 
that  the  lot  has  fallen  upon  the  Hon.  Pa  d  A. 
Chad  bourne,  Whose  services  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  Old  Bay  State  have  already  won  for 
him  a  high  and  w  ide  reputation.  In  view  of 
the  straitened  condition  of  t  he  college  finan¬ 
cially,  he  declines  any  remuneration  for  hia 
services  the  first  year. 

We  have  received  the  following  note,  under 
date  of  January  25:  ‘  Referring  to  an  article 
entitled  *  A  Nice  Question,”  m  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  Jnuuury  21  I  desire  that  a 
correction  tie  made.  Hon.  Jumes  R.  Scott, 
whoi-o  d  deuce  of  the  two  Professors  who  have 
patented  certain  processes  for  the  making  of 
sugar  from  sorghum  you  have  sharply  criti¬ 
cised,  is  President  of  the  Illinois  State' Board 
of  Agricultme,  und  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Umveisuy.  Without 
attempting  to  discuss  a  question  which  is  now 
under  consideration  by  very  competent  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  State  Government,  the  undersigned 
may  be  allowed  to  suy  that  the  paper  criti¬ 
cised  does  not  express  the  views  of 

Selim  11.  Peabody, 
President  Ulinois  Industrial  University. 

There  is  considerable  discontent  over  some 
discrepancies  just  discovered  in  the  fluui  foot¬ 
ings  of  the  Census  returns  at  Washington. 
For  instance,  the  Manufacturers’  Division  re¬ 
ported  01 ,000. OCX)  more  pounds  of  flour  made 
from  the  preceding  crop  thau  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Division  rep  rted  pound*  of  w  heat 
grown.  The  figure*  of  the  Agricultural  Divi¬ 
sion,  however,  have  been  accepted  as  against 
the  Manufacturing  Division,  and  the  figures 
of  the  latter  hav u  been  cut  dowu  to  suit  the 
amount  of  wheat,  reported  grown.  The  flour 
reports  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Minnes¬ 
ota  have  in  this  way  been  cut  down,  that  of 
Indiana  alone  having  been  reduced  6,0(M),(X>0 
pounds  Other  serious  discrepancies  are  also 
being  discovered  as  the  final  results  ure  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  there  seems  to  be  trouble  ahead 
for  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  Michigan  Slate  Fire  Relief  Commission, 
on  Jan.  31,  held  u  consultation  at  Detroit  with 
a  number  of  prominent  citizens  from  the  dis¬ 
tricts  swept  by  fire*  last  FalL  It  was  declared 
that  one  ton  ot  hay  per  head  of  stock  is  rt quired 
for  immediate  needs.  Then  fresh  supplies  of 
provisions,  seed*  for  Spring  crops  and  many 
minor  but  indispensable  articles  muot  be  fur¬ 
nished.  Thus  far  the  fire-hartyussed  people 
have  got  along  pretty  well,  but  sickness  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  their  coin  lit  ion  is  on  the  increase, 
At  the  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  petition  tne  Govei  nor  to  at  once  call  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  iu  order  that 
the  needed  ruin  f  may  be  afforded  by  tbo 
State,  it  is  understood  that  the  Governor 
will  respond  favorably  utan  early  day.  The 
State  Commission  has  funds  enough  mi  hand, 
it  is  hoped,  to  supply  the  most  pressing  needs 
during  the  month  of  February. 

A  TELKURAM  of  Feb.  2,  from  Springfield, 
III.,  says  tl  at  uurneious  reports  have  reached 
the  Governor’s  office  at  that  place,  stating 
the  deplorable  condition  of  tne  inhabitants  m 
the  southern  tier  of  counties,  owing  to  the 
scanty  crops  of  last  year,  aud  thut  despite  the 
aid  hitherto  extended  by  the  public  ut  large, 
there  is  still  great  need,  of  help  to  prevent 
starvation.  Crawford,  Franklin,  Gallatin, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Marion,  Fer¬ 
ry,  Saline,  Union,  Wabash  ami  Wayne,  con¬ 
stituting  u  large  proportion  of  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois,  commonly  known  us  “  Egypt,”  are  the 
counties  chiefly  affected.  The  Governor  is 
asked  to  include  the  subject  of  affording  relief 
to  the  hu  (I'm re r*  in  hi*  call  for  the  coming  ex¬ 
tra  session  uf  the  Legislature.  There  i*  some 
doubt  whether  this  can  constitutionally  afford 
relief  otherwise  than  by  joining  the  Governor 
in  commending  piivute  aid.  Some  of  the 
"  Egyptian  ”  papers,  however,  do  not  approve 
of  the  cry  for  i  mij>,  and  seem  to  ultimate  that 
“Egypt''  is  trying  to  impose  on  the  rest  of 
the  State.  The  matter  should  be  investigated 
und  if  there  is  genuine  distress,  ho  wealthy 
and  public  spirited  a  State  as  Illinois  should 
promptly  relieve  it  by  private  or  public  aid. 
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CALIFORNIA  HORSES. 


The  foundation  for  California  horses  of  the 
present  day  is  derived  from  two  quite  remote 
sources,  The  first  comes  from  the  Spanish 
horses  brought  over  by  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Mexico  and  California,  which  were  probably 
of  the  Andalusian  or  some  cognate  breed,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  ol'  full  medium  size,  with  fine 
points  and  action,  and  very  spirited  and  en¬ 
during.  Some  of  them  also  were  quite  last, 
little  inferior,  indeed,  in  pace  to  an  English 
race- horse. 

1  he  second  foundation  comes  from  Ameri¬ 
can  horses  taken  by  immigrants  to  California 
in  large  numbers,  from  the  first  discovery  of 
gold  down  to  the  present  day.  Many  of  these 
were  the  get  of  thoroughbred  stallions,  often 
out  of  good  part-bred  country  mares,  brought 
from  the  Eastern,  and  more  particularly  the 
Southwestern  States. 

As  the  country  increased  in  population,  and 
more  attention  was  given  to  agriculture, 
horse  breeding  also  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  rearing  of  those  of  a  su[>erior  kind  was 
found  to  pa  much  the  best  In  consequence, 
many  excellent  thoroughbred  aud  trotting 
stsliions  were  taken  there  from  the  hbnf.es 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  time  to 
time,  and  crossed  freely  on  both  American 
and  Spanish  mares.  The  result  now  is,  that 
California  cun  probably  show  as  many  superior 
horses,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  bred 
there,  as  auy  other  State  in  the  Union.  A 
considerable  number  nrr  especially  well  fitted 
for  the  saddle,  as  they  have  a  good  walk  and  a 
free,  easy  gulloji.  Their  feet,  legs,  muscles 
aud  sinews  are  not  surpassed  even  by  those  of 
the  Arabian,  and  they  are  fully  as  enduring 
for  along  distance. 

Maiiyr  u  California  horse  will  gallop  his  50 
to  60  miles  per  day,  if  required,  for  weeks  in 
succession,  and  from  80  to  1:10  miles  for  some 
days  in  succession,  with  no  other  food  during 
the  time  Uluu  the  grass  he  crojis  at  night  and 
at  his  short  rests  by  day,  which  he  finds  in  the 
country  over  which  he  is  traveling.  This 
may  seem  iucrouible,  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  native  grass  of  California  is  extra- 
nutritious,  probably  fully  equal  to  that 
grown  at  tho  East,  supplemented  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  ration  of  oats. 

Some  of  the  largest  and  stoutest  sort  of 
thoroughbred  and  trotting  stallions  were 
taken  to  California,  which  have  got  extra- 
large  stock  of  sullicient  size  and  power  to 
answer  for  the  gentleman’s  family  carriage. 
Fine  style,  good  speed  and  uction  also  distin¬ 
guish  these. 

Latterly  a  few  stallions  have  been  taken 
there  of  the  Nonnun,  the  Percheion,  the 
Clydesdale,  and  English  Shire-horse  breeds, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  auimals  suitable 
for  heavy  farm,  quarry,  mining,  express  and 
city  truck  work.  Coupling  these  with  the 
lurge  sized  mares  of  the  country  will  produce 
a  progeny  of  sufficient  power  for  all  such 
work,  aud  which  will  prove  more  active  and 
enduring  than  the  several  breeds  of  their 
sires  in  the  various  countries  from  which  they 
are  imported,  because  the  climate  and  herb¬ 
age  of  California  are  much  superior  for  their 
rearing.  Those  of  the  smaller  size  and  finer 
points  may  probably  answer  well  for  coach 
horses,  and  if  so,  they  will  be  very  marketable 
at  as  high  a  price  as  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  class. 

To  give  readers  of  the  Rural  an  idea  to 
what  extent  horse  breeding  is  carried  on  in 
California  by  a  single  poison,  I  cite  the  ex 
ample  of  Governor  Sandford  at  his  Palo  Alto 
ranclcof  2,000  or  more  acres,  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Santa  Clara.  With  the  Toais  to  be 
dropped  this  season,  his  rnce-hoi  sea,  all  of  the 
finest  kind,  will  probably  count  to  upwards  of 
700.  In  addition  to  these,  he  keeps  a  good 
stud  of  trotters,  and  an  ordinary  supply  for 
ordinary  work  or  farm  horses.  Owing  to  the 
amenity  of  the  climate  here,  the  horses  can  l»  | 
kept  at  pasture  all  Winter,  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  they  get  so  rapid  a  growth  that  the  I 
colts  at  twelve  months  of  age  attain  the  size  I 
and  power  of  those  reared  in  Northern  cli-  j 
mates  or  East  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
are  six  to  eight  months  older;  and  those  two 
years  old  or  a  little  more  appear  like  others 
ordinarily  at  three  years  of  age.  This  is  a 
vast  und  lucrative  advantage  in  rearing 
horses,  or,  indeed,  domestic  animals  of  any 
kind,  it  requires  a  small  army  of  men  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this  superb  stock,  and  tl-e  cottages  for 
their  residences,  together  with  the  barns,  sta¬ 
bles  and  other  out  buildings,  make  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  town. 

Some  of  these  homes  cost  Governor  Sand- 
ford  many  thousand  dollars  each,  as  ho  sought 
for  the  best  w  ithout  regard  to  price;  and  in  all 
selected  for  the  ranch  he  allowed  nothing  in¬ 
ferior  to  be  brought  there.  None  but  the 
owner  of  this  immense  establishment  can  know 
its  oost,  but  I  should  suppose,  whatever  it 
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was,  its  present  value  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  a  million  or  more  dollars.  All  must  wish 
him  a  rich  reward  from  it  both  in  purse  and 
the  high  satisfaction  of  greatly  benefiting  his 
country  in  the  production  of  an  improved 
quality  of  live  stock. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  stud  on  the  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  approaching  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Governor  9aml ford’s,  except  that  of 
Mr.  M,  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  Illinois.  But 
these  are  of  the  Perehoron  or  Norman  breed, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  more  highly  com 
mended  in  consequence  of  their  being  the  most 
useful  to  our  country.  Californian. 
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THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CON¬ 
VENTION. 


About  75  members  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association  met  at  the  Grand  Central 
Hotel,  this  city,  on  February  1,  at  noon. 
These  gentlemen  represented  various  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  of  the  country,  both  State  and 
local.  A  large  number  of  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  pr  ruiueut  gentlemen,  who  re¬ 
gretted  their  inability  to  be  present.  Among 
the  wr  iters  were  President  Arthur.  Governor 
Cornell,  of  New  York;  Governor  Foster,  Of 
Ohio;  Erastus  Corning;  Governor  Caldwell,  of 
Georgia;  Governor  Farnbam,  of  Vermont; 
President  White,  of  Cornell  University;  Dr. 
Stock  bridge,  ex  President  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College;  Hon.  William  M. 
Eva  i  ts,  General  Horace  Porter,  and  various 
others. 

Colonel  Sprague,  of  Vermont,  President  of 
the  Association,  then  delivered  his  annual 
address.  He  suid  the  great  questions  for  ag¬ 
riculturists  to  settle  were  how  to  elevate  their 
calling,  increase  Uie  products  of  their  land, 
and  make  farming  attractive  to  young  men. 
More  than  three- fifths  of  our  population  were 
said  to  be  interested  directly  in  industrial 
pursuit*.  The  speaker  compared  the  United 
States  with  European  countries,  showing  that 
this  coun'ry  has  45  per  cent,  more  milch  cows 
than  any  other;  that  our  poultry  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducts  are  worth  <&  0,000,600,  w-hile  our  sheep, 
swine  and  cattle  valuation  is  but  *400,000,000, 

I  he  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  was  pro- 
nouueed  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  our 
dairy  Interests. 

General  H.  E.  Trem  .in,  of  New  York,  de¬ 
livered  a  spirited  and  interesting  address  on 
“How  Crops  are  M..ved.’  The  quest  on  of 
relations  and  differences  between  the  crop 
producers  and  great  transportation  companies 
must  be  settle  1  by  intelligent  and  public-spir¬ 
ited  agriculturists,  and  if  necessary  they 
should  make  themselves  f  R  through  State 
legislation.  If  it  costs  four  bushels  of  «  heat 
iu  Kansas  to  get  one  to  New  York,  the  farmer 
should  have  something  to  say  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  speaker  urged  that  a  remedy  could 
be  found  iu  the  establishment  of  some  author 
itative  and  uniform  relation  between  through 
and  local  freight  rates;  by  increased  penal ti°a 
for  violation  of  the  law  in  cose  of  improper 
charges  for  transportation;  direct  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  in  the  governing  authority 
of  railroads  and  telegraph*;  by  adixpiate  pre¬ 
vision  for  tho  State  to  exercise  the  right  of  re¬ 
lieving  owners  of  railroads  of  their  properties 
at  a  value  that  should,  of  course,  accord  with 
the  public  interests  and  welfare,  and  by  secur¬ 
ing  publicity  of  every  act  of  railroad  admin¬ 
istration  and  every  penny  of  expenditure. 

Profeasor  B.  G.  Northrup,  of  Connecticut, 
spoke  on  “Farmers’  Homes.”  As  the  homes  of 
America  are  the  hope  of  America,  so  the  far¬ 
mers’  homes  are  the  hope  of  the  farmer.  They 
should  be  made  healthy,  attractive  and  taste¬ 
ful,  and  their  sanitary  arrangements  should 
be  carefully  looked  to.  lie  showed  that  the 
age  attained  by  the  farmer  was,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  greater  than  that  reached  by  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  other  occupation;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  farmers’  wives  are  so  long- 
lived.  They  are  too  often  over  worked.  The 
chief  causes  of  disease  among  farmers  are 
sanitary  defects-  poor  drainage,  cess-pools — 
ignorance  of  hygienic  laws,  over-work,  etc. 

1  he  location  of  the  farm-house  should  not  be 
on  low  ground;  5ho  wells  should  lie  as  far  as 
po.-sible  from  any  cess  pool  or  vault,  und  not, 
as  the  speaker  had  seen  them,  within  10  feet 
of  such  places.  He  made  au  earnest  plea  for 
better  literature  for  tho  young,  and  for  train¬ 
ing  them  iu  the  proper  use  of  the  English 
tongue.  Homes  should  be  cheerful,  and  the 
occupants  thereof  should  be  social,  and  there 
should  always  be  a  free  interchange  of  kindly 
feeling.  1' inally,  tho  home  should  be  made 
attractive  by  external  adornment  with 
trees,  vines  and  flowers,  and  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  should  be  cultivated. 

Ou  the  opetiiug  of  the  afternoon  session  the 
lollowing  officers  of  the  Association  were 
chosen:— President,  N.  T.  Sprague,  of  Ver¬ 
mont  (re-elected) ;  First  Vice-President,  Henry  j 


E.  Alvord,  of  New  York;  Secretary,  J.  H. 
Reall;  Treasurer,  H.  M.  McLaren. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Bailey,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a 
paper  on  ensilage,  aud  insisted  on  its  great 
value  to  farmers. 

The  i  veiling’s  session  was  largely  occupied 
with  a  discussion  on  ensilage,  President 
Sprague,  E.  M.  Remington,  Major  Alvord 
and  others  speaking  of  favorable  experiences 
with  it.  A  paper  ou  “  Fish  Culture."  by  Seth 
Green,  followed  this  discussion. 

During  the  afternoon  quite  a  lively  discus 
sion  took  place  on  the  position  taken  by  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association  con¬ 
cerning  the  railroads.  His  sentiments,  as 
therein  expressed,  met  with  much  disfavor  on 
the  part  of  the  Association.  The  advisability 
ol  transferring  the  Journal  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  was  discussed,  and  later  it  was  decided 
to  give  it  over  entirely  to  Secretary  Reall. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Convention  for  the 
second  day,  Prof.  Perry  of  Williams  College, 
spoke  on  the  tariff  question.  He  was  greatly 
opposed  to  the  so-called  “  pr  /teetive”  theory, 
and  said  that  the  present  tariff  rates  were  a 
clog  and  an  obstacle  fco  agricultural  iuterests. 
The  farmer  has  to  pay  more  than  is  right  for 
much  that  he  buys,  and  has  to  sell  for  less  than 
is  right  almost  all  that  he  sells.  He  thought 
the  farmers  sufi'er  much  injustice,  Spoliation 
and  robbery.  His  arguments  were  severely 
handled  by  Mr.  Grinnell  an  ex- Member  of 
Congress  lrom  Iowa, and  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
Vermont.  The  Hon.  E.  J.  Wheeler  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  presented  the  following  resolution 
w  hich  was  adopted:  ’ 

“  Whereas,  The  present  tariff  wasadopted  20 
years  ago,  during  the  time  of  our  late  war, 
to  secure  an  extraordinary  revenue  for  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  purpose;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  That  this  association  favor  a  tariff 
revision  by  Congress  at  an  early  day.” 

1  he  Hon.  H.  I.  Kimball,  Director-General 
of  the  recent  Atlanta  Exposition,  read  a  paper 
on  the  results  of  that  great  show.  A  Missis- 
sippi  planter  told  the  Speaker  that  it  had  be*-n 
worth  *26,(100  to  himself,  and  this  wits  not  an 
exceptional  case.  Over  500  car  loads  of  en. 
gines,  plows,  harrows  etc.,  200  new  pattern 
carnages  and  1,500  cotton-planters  had  been 
sold  iu  consequence  of  the  Exposition,  and  since 
it  opened.  In  conclusion,  he  said:  “  We  want 
men  and  women  of  brain  who  are  not  afraid  of 
work.  VV e  have  discarded  sentimentund  turned 
ail  our  energies  toward  practical  things.  There 
is  room  for  all,  a  hearty  welcome  for  all,  und 
a  fortune  for  all  who  will  come  and  settle  in 
the  young  South.” 

Alter  a  number  of  addresses  a  committee  of 
fit  teen  was  appointed  on  the  proposed  Nation¬ 
al  Fair,  who  have  full  power  to  act  iu  the  pro¬ 
ject.  The  Fair  is  to  tie  known  as  the  Amori- 
caji  Exposition,  and  the  Committee  is  to  report 
to  the  Directors  before  April  1,  1882, 

Rolfe  S.  Humidors  of  the  Southern  Planter, 
made  a  vigorous  speech  in  favor  of  a  Florida 
ship  canal,  and  Congress  is  to  be  memorialized 
in  favor  of  it.  On  Friday  the  delegates  visit¬ 
ed  the  farm  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  at  Mahwah 
N.  J. 
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MAYVILLE,  DAKOTA. 

Beauty  and  Fertility  of  the  Goose  River 
Valley,  in  Traill  County. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SVVEETLAND. 


(Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  Nkw- Yorker. J 

Having  spent  the  earlier  days  of  our  boy¬ 
hood  in  one  of  the  valleys  skirting  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  received  from  our  youthful 
associations  and  surroundings  the  impressions 
which  the  picturesque  locality  conveyed: 
when  we  looked  upon  Vermont  with  our 
youngster  ideas  ns  a  pretty  large  world  of 
itself,  and  studied  primary  geography  and 
gazed  at  the  atlas  with  equal  incomprehension, 
us  they  undertook  to  impart  information  of 
the  country  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi 
|  River,  and  declared  the  territory  lying  west  | 
of  Minnesota  to  bo  “The  Great  American 
Desert  we  can  measurably  sympathize  with  I 
our, Eastern  friends  who  rend  or  hear  of  this 
V\  estern  world  with  decided  incredulity;  and 
behold  the  flood  of  wheat,  cattle  and  minerals 
which  this  same  so  called  desert  is  pouring 
into  the  marts  of  the  world,  and  demanding 
in  return  hundreds  of  millions  of  money,  w  ith 
utter  and  unaffected  astonishment !  But  what 
surprises  ns  most  of  nil  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
in  the  Eastern  and  New  England  States,  in 
tlie  face  of  all  this  evidence  still  remain  incred¬ 
ulous,  and  will  even  go  abroad  and  ventilate 
their  unpardonable  ignorance  of  their  own 
country  rather  than  journev  W  est  and  see  for 
themselves  the  reauuroes,  beauties  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  land  that  can  “bread”  the  world. 
But,  pardon  our  digression,  and  we  will  ad¬ 
here  to  our  text. 

Traill  County,  Dakota,  is  the  third 
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south  of  the  British  possessions,  and  on  the 
boundary  line  of  Minnesota,  along  which  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  courses  northward, 
and  is  of  sufficient  size  and  depth  to  sustain 
quite  an  extensive  traffic  by  1  he  boa  Is  plying 
in  its  waters;  and  the  valley  of  the  river  upon 
either  side  has  become  known  in  both  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Europe  as  producing  the  unequaled 
No.  1  Hard  ”  wheat.  Rising  from  numerous 
sources,  by  lakes  and  spring*,  in  this  county 
and  the  adjoining  one  upon  the  north  is  Goose 
River,  its  many  branches  converging  «b  they 
flow-  to  tin  southeast  and  finally  uniting  into 
one,  which  empties  into  the  Red  River:  hence 
the  eastern  half  of  Traill  County  lies  iu  the 
valleys  of  the  Red  and  Goose  Rivers,  where 
the  soil  is  as  rich  and  fertile  as  plow-  ever 
turned  to  the  sunlight,  producing  an  average 
crop  of  from  twenty  to  twenty  five  bushels  of 
No.  1  Hard 11  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  grading 
this  standard  so  strongly  in  size,  weight  and 
richness  of  kernel  that  it  brings  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  These  valleys  of  rolling 
prairie,  from  their  beauty  of  topography  and 
temarkable  fertility  have  been  sought  by  en¬ 
terprising.  Rtalwnrt  yeomen  in  advance  of  the 
railways,  and  when  the  Northern  Pacific  sys¬ 
tem  reached  Mayville  by  its  Oasselton  Branch, 
last  Fall,  it  found  the  valleys  dotted  here  and 
therewith  thrifty  farms  upon  which  were 
comfortable  improvements  and  every  indie  i- 
tion  of  prosperity.  Beside  the  streams  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  are  many  springs,  and 
the  water  of  both  is  pure  and  limpid;  this  is 
also  true  of  most  of  the  wells  that  are  dug  for 
domestic  uses,  and  whenever  traces  of  alkali 
are  found  the  well  is  abandoned  and  another 
dug  close  by,  which  wifi  yield  the  best  of  wa¬ 
ter,  This  county  is  30x48  miles  in  size,  and 
contains  021,600  acres,  with  no  debt,  and  taxes 
of  only  ten  mills.  Government  lands  are  avail¬ 
able  for  homesteads,  within  easy  reach  of  rail¬ 
road;  while  lands  unimproved,  and  indeed 
some  partially  improved,  can  be  purchased 
near  Mayville  for  from  *6  to  *12.50  per  acre. 

1  he  conclusion  should  not  be  assumed  that 
wheat  is  the  only  crop  here,  for  oats  and  other 
small  grains  give  equally  as  good  returns,  and 
potatoes  average  300  bushels  to  the  acre;  and 
the  rivers  of  whirl!  we  have  spoken  are  fringed 
with  timber  of  indigenous  hard-wood  varie¬ 
ties,  which  makes  the  farms  bordering  on 
them  desirable  for  stock  raising,  and  much  in¬ 
terest  is  manifested  in  improved  grades  of  cat¬ 
tle  und  horses. 

The  largest  farm  near  Mayville,  and  one 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  “  Grandin  Stock 
Barm,  so  called  in  distinction  from  another 
owned  by  the  same  parties,  which  Tiik  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  mentioned  in  its  popular 
Bonanza  Series  as  managed  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Dairy  tuple.  This  farm  lies  northwest  of  and 
near  (be  town,  aloug  Gxwe  River,  contains 
8,!XJ0  acres  of  which  2,000  are  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  raised  40,000  bushels  of  grain  last 
year  besides  several  thousand  tons  of  hay, 
one  stack  or  rick  containing  1,000  tons. 

They  have  300  head  of  blooded  stock  iu  cat¬ 
tle  und  horses;  ami  200  more  in  sheep — the 
work  of  the  farm  giving  employment  to  50 
men.  The  buildings  are  large  and  conven¬ 
iently  arranged  and  aid  iu  giving  character 
to  the  enterprise.  Estimate  the  resources  and 
advantages  enumerated  as  tributary  to 

Hlayville. 

a  town  opened  to  the  market  1st  of  March, 
1881— which  commenced  its  rapid  improve 
ment  only  the  1st  of  lost  July— was  not 
reuebed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  un¬ 
til  the  15th  of  October,  and  yet,  by  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  has  to-day  ut  least  400 
population,  and  the  reader  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  follows. 

Their  permanent  improvements,  principally 
constructed  since  the  1st  of  August,  foot  up 
$158,500,  among  them  a  grain  elevator  of  00,000 
bushels’  capacity,  costing  *25,000;  the  May¬ 
ville  House  (hotel)  *8,000,  and  six  mercantile 
buildings  averaging  *4, 0(H)  each. 

There  have  been  marketed  here  thus  far, 
fiom  the  crop  of  188 1,  800, 000  bushels  of 
w  heat,  which  would  have  been  increased  pos¬ 
sibly  50  per  cent.,  had  tho  railroad  reached 
here  at  an  earlier  date. 

1  he  commercial  business  of  this  bouncing 
infant  of  a  town,  exclusive  of  its  exports, 
foots  up  *6UU,000,  and  the  Goose  River  Bank 
mukee  an  exhibit  of  business  equal  to  many 
for  an  entire  year  in  some  older  and  larger 
towns.  Business  lots  are  selling  at  from  *300  to 
*1,000,  which  six  months  ago  eould  have  been 
bought  from  *1.50  to  *300,  and  residence  lots 
can  still  be  bought  for  an  advance  of  20  to  25 
percent,  from  former  prices.  The  population 
are  an  admixture  of  American  and  foreign 
who  unite  harmoniously  and  zealously  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  growth  and  welfare  of 
Ma>  ville  and  it.  sun  oundings;  and  though  we 
visited  them  in  mid  Winter,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  below  zero,  the  music  of  saw,  chisel 
and  hammer  rang  constantly  in  tho  erection 
and  finishing  of  new  buildings. 

The  present  season  will  witness  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  *2,000  school- house  and  two  church 
edifices— Union  and  Lutheran,  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  civic  societies,  the  erection  of  several 
cozy  residences,  the  beautifying  of  resid¬ 
ence  sites  and  streets  with  trees  (large  quan¬ 
tities  having  already  been  purchased)  and 
many  business  buildings  will  be  built  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand.  This  might  seem  like 
hyperbo’e,  had  we  not  first  stated  the  basis  of 
such  a  remarkable  growth,  but  as  it  is,  we 
would  suggest  to  the  truth-seeker  a  trip  into 
Northeastern  Dakota,  and  to  Mayville,  which 
will  satisfy  the  reader  that  we  have  failed  even 
now,  to  tell  him  (ill  the  tlutb. 

The  town  occupies  a  pretty  site  on  on  eleva 
ted  plateau,  gently  undulating,  with  good 
drainage;  the  Goose  River  approaches  from 
the  north,  curves  around  the  town  on  the 
west  and  south,  then  flows  away  from  the 
southeast,  having  along  its  banks  u  heavy 
skirting  of  elm,  ash,  oak,  box  elder,  basswood 
and  other  varieties  of  timber.  There  are  a  good 
public  school,  now  held  in  a  conveniently 
ituated  rented  building,  «ud  a  wide-awake, 
local  newspaper,  the  Muyville  Eagle,  a  five 
column  quarto  by  A.  W.  McCormack,  which 
s  contributing  ably  to  the  growth  of  the  town 
and  county. 

Mayville  needs,  would  aid  and  cordially 
nd  profitably  support  a  flouring  mill,  mer¬ 
chant  tailor,  shoemaker,  creamery,  machine 
and  agricultural  implement  repair  shops,  a 
rickyard,  for  which  an  excellent  quality  of 
0  lay  abounds,  and  more  mechanics  in  every 
industrial  pursuit. 


only  answered  when  the  General  addressed 
me.  These  are  trifles,  perhaps,  that  a  man 
should  pass  over,  but  I  suppose  1  urn  queerly 
made  and  feel  things  that  others  don’t,  and,  as 
Edith  says,  I  am  weak  and  womanish;  but  I 
was  not  always  in  a  dependent  position. 
There  was  a  time  when  even  he  would  have 
been  considerate.  It  seemed  to  please  him 
when  he  saw  roe  getting  hot  and  angry ;  but 
when  he  went  my  anger  wont,  and,  laugh  if 
you  like,  I  broke  dow  n  as  a  girl  might  have 
done.” 

“Never  mind,  Edgar,”  I  said,  “it  is  over 
now;  if  he  did  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings 
it  was  cruel.” 

My  heart  was  swelling  with  indignation,  for 
I  had  detected  in  Nevil  Verner’s  nature  a 
latent  cruelty,  which  led  him  to  wound  others 
and  to  smile  over  it. 

**  was  well  we  did  not  meet  after.  I  dare- 
suy  he  did  it  with  the  best  intentions— never 
was  there  a  cruel  or  unkind  thing  said  or  done 
in  this  world  but  with  best  intentions.  I  wish 
I  could  go  abroad.  My 
linger  beside  the  ruins.” 

“If  you  had  a  brother- 
a  friend?” 

“  Yes  a  true,  kind  fi 
first.” 

“  Would  you  do  something  for  me?” 

“  Anything  in  my  power,”  he  replied. 

“  Though  I  have  tried  to  be  a  friend,  and 
though  you  have  trusted  mo,  you  must  have 
felt  something  wanting;  there  must  be  many 
things  that  you  can’t  say  to  me;  you  have  no 
brother,  but  I  can  show  you  one  who  would 
help  aud  counsel  you,  one  whom  any  man 
might  take  as  bis  model  for  the  heroism  of 

_  .  t.r  .  _  1 P  iUC™ 


NEW  BUCKEYE  COMBINED  SPRING 
TOOTH  BROADCAST  SEEDER 
AND  HARROW. 


The  Buckeye  Spring  Tooth  Harrow,  made 
by  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co ,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
has  been  favorably  known  to  the  farming 
public  for  some  time,  and  of  late  the  addition 
of  a  seeding  attachment  makes  a  complete 
seeding  machine.  This  attachment  has  the 
same  reliable  force-feed  used  on  the  well- 
known  Buckeye  Force  feed  Drill  and  is  read¬ 
ily  attached  or  detached  as  may  be  desired,  or 
it  can  be  conveniently  Used  without  removing 
the  seed-box.  The  quantity  sowp  is  easily 
regulated  without  any  change  of  gear,  and  the 
machine  will  sow  any  desired  amount  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  etc.  The  im¬ 
proved  spout  and  scatterer  conducts  the  grain 
low  enough  to  protect  it  from  the  wind  and 
insure  an  even  distribution,  while  the  harrow 
teeth  are  so  placed  as  to  effectually  cultivate 
the  ground  and  cover  the  grain.  On  the  Dal 
rymple  “  Bonanza”  farm  the  Buckeye  Seeder 
is  used,  but  there,  as  illustrated  on  our  first 
page,  it  is  furnished  with  a  wood  drag  bar, 
instead  of  the  “spring  tooth”  here  illustra¬ 
ted.  The  spring  tooth  is  an  improvement,  in¬ 
troduced  since  the  sale  of  the  other  imple¬ 
ments.  This  form  of  seeder  is  destined  soon  to 
replace  the  one  with  the  wood  drag  bar,  on 
account  of  its  superior  qualities.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  have  found  ready  sales  for  these  im¬ 
plements  in  the  West  and  the  results  have 
always  been  satisfactory.  G.  B- 


•Edgar,  have  1  been 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Thk  census  returns,  as  seen  in  a  late  issue* 
give  some  most  interesting  information  in 
egard  to  our  wool  industry.  The  number  of 
heep  in  1880  was  over  35  millions,  and  the 
wool  clip  produced  nearly  168  millions  of 
pounds,  which  gives  an  average  weight  of 
fleece  of  a  trifle  less  than  4’^,'  pounds.  But 
these  figures  do  not  include  the  F all  shearing 
of  Texas,  Colorado  and  California  wool,  nor 
the  pulled  wool  from  slaughtered  sheep,  These 
added  raise  the  total  production  of  wool  to 
about  325  million  pounds.  Iowa  stands  first 
in  weignt  of  fleeces,  and  the  next,  in  order  are 
Nebraska,  Illinois,  Vermont,  Kansas  aud  In¬ 
diana.  Iowa  fleeces  average  0>£  pounds  and 
Indiana,  a  little  more  than  5j£.  Vermont, 
strangely  enough,  is  credited  with  but  5% 
pounds  to  the  fleece,  which,  considering  her 
reputation  for  high-bred  Merinos,  seems  to 
be  very  low  indeed. 

In  a/ldition  to  the  home  product  our  woolen 
manufacturers  imported  138  million  pounds 
in  1880,  which  is  about  double  the  usual  im¬ 
portation.  The  importation  of  wool  is  grad¬ 
ually  decreasing,  and  it  is  only  a  questiou  of 
time  when  American  farmers  will  supply  all 
the  requirements  of 
American 


THOENS  AND  EOSES, 


(Continued  from  page  82.) 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

“  Not  only  possible,  but  highly  probable,  my 
cousin;  only  that  doesn’t  matter.  I  mean  to 
go  where  I  can  lead  the  fashion  for  people 
worth  leading.  If  yon  heard  Nevil’s  pictures 
of  our  future,  Kate!  Claude  Melnotte’s  were 
nothing  to  them!  I  agree  always,  as  it  is  too 
soon  now  to  show  him  my  pictures.” 

“Will  Mrs.  Verner  like  to  leave?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  1  wonder  if  she  will  be  like 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Thackeray’s  Campaigner,  you 
know.  No  matter,  I  mean  to  be  master,  mis¬ 
tress,  and  treasurer,  for  Nevil  is  a  perfect 
miser  when  his  own  pleasures  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  I  don’t  care  w  hether  I  please  him  or 
not,  and  I’m  sure  I  shan’t  try.” 

“  Do  you  never  think ?”  I  began. 

“No,  I  never  do;  I  left  off  thinking  some 


Domestic  Cxoitotmj 


CONDUCTED  UV  EMILY  MAPLE 


NICKEL-PLATING 


MRS.  E.  K.  B, 


Having  seen  several  highly  decorated  coal- 
stoves.  that  after  slight  usage  looked  tar¬ 
nished  and  dull,  I  hud  formed  a  prejudice 
against  nickel  plating  and  when  our  “head 
o’  the  family”  went  to  the  city  for  a  new 
sitting-room  stove,  I  charged  him  not  to 
get  one  very  much  ornamented  for  “  every  one 
says  they  are  hard  to  keep  nice-looking,” 
therefore,  I  was  quite  dis- 
^  mayed  at  the  sight  of 

_  *  the  brilliant  affair  ho 

brought  back  with  him, 
although  he  assured  me 
1  *  tl 

have  been  using  it  three 
months  and  now  my  only 
regret  is  that  it  has  not 
more  nickel  than  it 
has,  for  I  find  that  is 
•  • — :  r..-  .  -  -  much  easier  to  keep 

T-  — ;;  .  clean  than  the  unplate<l 

iron  part  which  has  to 
^e  Slacked.  The  only 
cleaning  I  ever  give  the 
wiw  plating  is  to  rub  it  thor- 
;  Vw/M'  oughly  with  a  soft  woolen 
cloth  whenever  I  sweep 
and  dust  the  room,  never 
touching  it  with  soap¬ 
suds  (as  I  bad  been  told 
to  do)  and  I  think  it 
looks  as  bright  to  day  as 
it  did  the  first  day  we 
used  it. 

Slippers. 

People  often  say  to  me, 
“  How  do  you  manage  to 
''  keep  your  carpets  bright 

and  cleun  80  lonB?  They 
'  v"x'  N‘  *  really  1<  ok  nice  until  they 

are  worn  out,”  and  my  an¬ 
swer  always  is  “Slippers 
— it  is  slippers  that  save  the  carpets.”  There 
is  nothing  that  grinds  the  color  out  and  tears 
the  threads  of  a  carpet  so  soon  as  a  pair  of 
uneasy  feet  in  coarse,  heavy  boots  with  nails 
iu  the  heels.  It  is  one  of  the  inexorable  de¬ 
crees  of  our  household  that  every  man  and 
boy  on  the  premises  must  first  leave  his  boots 
in  the  boot  closet  buck  of  the  kitchen  and 
don  a  pair  of  slippers  he  will  find  hanging 
there,  before  he  can  j  in  the  circle  around  the 
lamp  in  the  sitting-room. 

If  a  new-comer  has  no  slippers  of  his  own, 
I  sometimes  furnish  him  with  a  pail',  for  the 
expense  is  but  trifling  compared  to  the  advan 


majufactur-  if,  £ 

ers,  and  through  them 
find  a  market  for  a  por- 
tion  of  their  product 
in  foreign  countries  in  \ 
every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  largest  im- 
portations  arc  of  coarse,  " 
carpet  wools.  The  manu- 

factureof  carpets  is  one  - 

of  our  largest  woolen  in  £.lPwa  .  i 

dustries.  We  import  no  £  j-H’\  -  ' 

carpets,  but  export  some,  1  . 

with  a  large  quantity  of 

our  improved  and  excel-  : *  * */A 

lent  carpet  machinery.  '  s,v- 

The  tendency  of  the  [J  -W 
wool-growing  industry  is  ^ Vw 

towards  a  finer  class  of  r  S 

wools  than  these  low- 
priced  carpet  wools,  and 
so  long  as  a  profitable 
market  is  found  for  the 
better  quality  of  wool, 

this  process  of  improving  V 

the  flocks  will  go  on.  -A 

There  is  no  danger  at 

pres  rot  of  overdoing  this 

business.  There  is  still  a 

large  gap  to  be  filled  up 

by  wool-growers,  aud 

while  a  sheep  on  the  1 ' 

Western  plains  can  be 
fed  for  80  cents  a  year 
and  75  cents’  worth  of  wool  per  head 
can  be  produced  from  the  flock,  and  75 
per  cent,  of  gain  by  increase  besides,  the 
business  can  sustain  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
before  a  Western  shepherd  need  begin  to 
complain  of  hard  times.  Eastern  farmers 
have  the  mutton  market  to  themselves,  and  if 
they  will  take  steps  to  improve  their  flocks 
and  raise  the  weight  of  fleece  from  4®i  pounds 
per  fleece  in  Pennsylvania  and  five  pounds  in 
New  York  and  Ohio,  to  at  least,  60  per  cent, 
more,  aud  at  the  same  time  produce  a  carcass 
of  mutton  worth  $7  instead  of  $4,  there  will 
be  a  satisfactory  profit  in  the  business. 


SPRING  TOOTH  BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  HARROW. — FIG.  oO. 

>m  Philosophy!  “You  could  not  imagine  what  I  felt.  I  was 

x>  my  weddingl  half  mad  with  hutred  when  I  saw  him  smiling, 
it  wouldn’t  be  and  simpering  and  jesting  over  the  General’s 
i  easily  say  that  congratulations  on  his  engagement.  I  was  iu 
alone.  But  I  am  the  room,  but  Mr.  Verner  wus  too  much  occu- 

t.be  cold  by  the  pied  with  himself  to  see  me,  though  he  made 

present  that  im-  several  remarks  at  me.  How  I  hated  him  as 
'  ho  fawned  and  flattered  the  one  richer  than 
ll  for  me  to  be  himself  !  The  General  spoke  of  his  history 
To  bride  and  being  published  soon,  and  in  response  Mr. 
n  an  embarrass-  Verner  said:  ‘  Of  course  it  takes  less  time  to 
get  a  book  ready  for  the  press  when  one  em- 
invitation,” con-  ploys  a  person  to  do  the  writing  out!’ — a  very 
mn’t  refuse  your  innocent  remark  you  will  say.  Very,  when 
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tage  I  gain.  Of  course,  the  more  money  one 
pays  the  better  slippers  he  gets,  but  a  very 
good  pair  of  carpet  slippers,  (which  may 
easily  last  a  year)  cun  now  be  bought  for 
fifty  cents.  They  usually  give  out  around 
the  heel  first.  To  prevent  that  I  take  them 
when  new' and  with  course  needle  and  strong 
linen  thread  sew  the  binding  on  more  firmly, 
darning  back  and  forth  through  doth  and 
binding  with  many  hidden  stitches  so  that 
they  are  not  easily  pulled  apart.  One  jolly 
young  follow  who  came  to  us  from  the  back 
woods  at  first  laughingly  protested  against 
slippers,  saying.  “They  made  him  feel  so 
green,  such  women’s  fixin’s  on  his  feet.”  but 
he  soon  voluntarily  confessed  to  a  great  liking 
for  them.  “  They  felt  so  comfortable  after 
wearing  hard  boots  all  day,"  and  he  learned 
to  consider  a  pair  of  slippers  as  necessary  a 
part  of  his  wardrobe  as  a  coat  or  hat.  That 
he  already  had  a  slight  tint  of  Nature’s  de¬ 
spised  color  I  noticed  from  his  inquisitive 
glances  at  the  bright-colored  dressing  gown 
he  ha  pened  to  see  “the  head"  wearing  the 
first  day  he  was  here,  and  the  confidential,  earn¬ 
est  question  to  one  of  the  family  ;  “What  a 
queer-lookin’  best  coat  the  boss  has.  Does  he 
wear  it  to  meetiu’  ?’’ 

Washing  the  Butter  bowl, 

I  saw  an  old  house-keeper  smile  incredu¬ 
lously  when  she  read  H.  Stewart’s  directions 
for  cleansing  butter  bow  Is,  and  i  fully  agreed 
that  by  the  tinp*‘  it  had  been  merely  “rinsed 
out  with  cold  and  then  with  boiling  water, 
never  drying  it  in  the  sunshine”  it  would  be 
anything  but  a  help  towards  making  sweet 
butter.  There  is  hardly  another  utensil  em¬ 
ployed  in  butter  making  that  is  so  important 
to  have  sweet  and  thoroughly  free  from  any 
frowy  taint  as  the  butter-bowl.  There  is  no 
danger  from  having  it  ton  clean,  while  there 
is  much  danger  the  other  way.  I  would  tell 
one  first  to  wash  and  rub  it  hard  with  a  doth 
iu  hot  suds.  If  the  grease  stains  around  the 
edge  are  slightly  obstinate,  take  a  little  fine, 
white  sand  and  rub  with  Mint,  the  sand  will 
make  it  very  smooth  and  nice,  then  wash 
with  clear  hot  water,  being  careful  to  remove 
every  particle  of  snnd,  finally  scald  with 
plenty  of  boiling  water,  and  if  you  can  re¬ 
member  it  and  not  leave  it  too  long,  a  few 
minutes  in  a  hot  sun  will  give  it  another 
touch  of  sweetness  and  whiteness,  but  you 
“  bear  it  in  mind”  and  watch. 


milk  and  thence  to  the  butter.  Of  course, 
this  taint  makes  the  butter  unmarketable, 
and  the  merchants  will  not  purchase  what 
they  call  “  leeky  butter.”  Rut  the  dairy 
woman  thinks  she  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
price  of  50  or  100  pounds  of  butter,  so  she 
works  it  up  into  rolls,  packs  It  away  in  good, 
strong  brine,  and  keeps  it  till  mid  Summer  or 
Fall,  and  then  takes  It,  to  market;  by  this  time 
the  taste  and  smell  of  the  leeks  are  gone  from 
the  outside  of  the  rolls.  Her  name  is  not  on 
the  butter  and  very  likely  she  sells  to  some 
stranger  in  the  city  and  no  one  knows  who 
sold  “  leeky  butter;”  but  if  she  chance  to  sell 
a  roll  to  her  neighbors  they  will  accuse  ter  of 
wrapping  up  “miserable  Spring  butter”  in 
a  thin  layer  of  that  made  jhol  recently. 

In  leek  time  I  always  heat  the  milk  in  shal¬ 
low  pans  as  soon  as  possible  after  straining 
till  it  beglus  “  to  shimmer,”  then  put  it  away 
and  wdien  l  he  cream  is  ready  to  be  churned  I 
put  into  it  nearly  Or  quite  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  saltpeter  to  three  gallons  of 
cream  and  stir  it  thoroughly,  some  time  be¬ 
fore  churning  that  it  may  become  well  dis¬ 
solved.  In  this  way  I  got  rid  of  the  disagree¬ 
able  odor  to  a  great  extent;  but  I  only  make 
w'hat,  is  needed  for  our  own  talfie  use  unless  I 
choose  to  put  some  of  it  down  for  shortening. 
The  calves  thrive  nicely  on  the  new  milk  and 
nothing  is  lost 

There  is  an  old  and  beautiful  adage  which 
applies  as  well  to  butter-making  as  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  ’  There  is  no  excellence  without 
labor.”  Good  butter  requires  labor,  care  and 
judgment.  And  yet  there  is  no  more  interest¬ 
ing  work  on  the  farm  to  one  that  understands 
the  business  than  attending  the  dairy,  from 
milking  the  sweet-breathed,  sleepy-eyed  cows 
on  a  pleasant  Summer  morning,  surrounded 
by  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  d«w-be- 
gemmed  grass,  to  the  woildng  over  of  the 
great  masses  of  golden  butter  in  the  clean, 
cool  pantry. 

Good  butter  also  requires  that  the  cows 
have  good,  sweet  food,  pure  water  and  clean 
udders  from  which  to  draw  the  milk.  It  does 
not  tolerate  filth  of  any  kind. 


learned  that  this  back-aching  process  could  be 
avoided.  Suppose  the  curtains  washed  and 
dried:  choose  a  still  day,  starch  them  and  pin 
them  on  the  line,  putting  the  clothes-pins  not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  keep 
straightening  ’hem  until  dry,  heing  careful  to 
pull  out  the  edges.  They  will  dry  in  a  few 
minutes.  Two  can  work  to  better  advantage 
than  one.  j.  b.  r. 


AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARe  FOUND  ON 

the  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 


EXTRACT  FROM  PRIVATE  LETTER. 

“  I  did  laugh,  when  I  read  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  January  7,  to  find  that  “  Farmer- 
ine ”  could  not  find  enough  plain  cooking  in 
the  Domestic  Department;  and  I  had  thought 
that  every  subject  had  been  pretty  well  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  various  contributors.  I  finally 
concluded  that  “  Farmerine  ”  had  not  read 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  many  years  as 
some  of  us,  or  she  certainly  might  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  cook  the  plainest  food,  as  well  as  the 
most  elaborate.  But  it  seems  impossible  for 
all  to  be  suited;  and  it  is  better  that  tl  e  read 
ers  know  it,  for  then  they  can  make  a  greater 
effort  for  improvement.  M.  K.  a.” 


Low  Prices  :  Long  T ime  :  Rebate  for  Improve¬ 
ment-,  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen. land  agt. 
Mention  this  Paper.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Don  t  locate  he  to  re  seeing  our  James  River 
Settlement  Utetittrted  Catalotnie/rce. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va 
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rr a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free. 
I  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


Cards.  Feather  &  Hand  Series  <se.,  taucy  case  10c. 
Samples  80.  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ct. 


$5  to  $20 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  Tree, 
Address  Stinson  &  Co..  Portland,  Me. 
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eUTinmy  surgeon  uii 


_ _ D _ _ _ _ _ _ now 

traveling  In  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
nudCattle  Powders  Bold  he:e  am  worthless  tonsil  He 
says  that  Sheridan 'a  Condition  Powders  are  ab*>lute!y 
puioand  immensely  valuable  Nothing  on  earth  will 
make  heua  lay  Hire  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders.  Dose, 
one  teaspoon  fnl  tonnepintfood  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent 
by  mall  lor  eight  letter  stumps  l  K.  JOHNSON  A  CO., 
Boston,  Mass  forrueil}'  B-iu  :or  Me 


OOI.IJ  MEDAL  AWARDED 
the  Author.  A  new  and  great 
Medical  Work,  warranted  the 
best  and  cheapest,  indispensable 
to  every  man,  entitled  '•  The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  I,tfn.  or  Self-Presrrva 
tlon bonnd  in  finest  French 
muslin.  «m housed,  fnll  gilt,  300 
PI>-  contains  beantlful  Steel  en- 
,  gravtrgs.  125  prescriptions,  price 
"  only  *1.25.  sent  by  mail:  illus 
trated  sample,  A  cento* :  s«nd  now. 
1  Add  raee  Pea  hod  y  Medical  tnsti- 
*  tote  r>r  nr.  W.  n.  PAKKKK. 

4  BnlHnrh  Wt.*  Koatnn. 


Answer  to  Mrs,  8.  T.  I  prefer  to  par¬ 
tially  work  the  butter  and  let  it  stand  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  work  into  a  roll  or 
pack  it.  It  is  less  likely  to  be  “streaked,” 
aud  the  salt  seems  to  be  more  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted. 


THE GREAT 


Bronchitis,  A.lliiiin, 

and  l>en  Inow  at  ml  at 
your  home,  Great  improve- 


m  "  ■  “  «■■■■■  ■iriente  made  iu  past  three 
yea.rs.and  wonderful  cures  nfterothen*  failed.  Hud 
case*  wanted.  lion II  TltEATlIENT  tent 
Seed  for  circulars.  Advice  Fit  El?. 

J.  PRICK  MILLER,  M.  D„  MS  Arch  SL.I’hllaua.,  pa. 


BUTTER-LADLE  PAPERS-Concluded 


ECHOES  FROM  EVERY-DAY  HOUSE 


MAY  MAPLE, 


Agent*  wanted.  }5  a  Day  made 

icUiiix  our  .NEW  HOUSEHOLD 
AIM TCLESim.l  FAMILY  SCALE. 

eight!  lip  to  !!A  111,.  Sills  at  *1.50. 
Don  KS  l  ie  ScALb  Co.,  Liaciuuau  O 


Treatment  of  “  Leeky  ”  Butter. 

First  class  dairymen  all  declare  that  but¬ 
ter  is  easily  tainted  by  disagreeable  odors; 
and  hundreds  of  articles  have  been  written 
upon  this  subjovt,  1  believe,  for  Lhe  Rural 
New  Yorker  alone;  but  of  what  avail  are 
ably  written  articles  if  they  are  never  read 
by  those  who  might  put  the  scientific  theory 
to  a  practical  test  There  are  many  house¬ 
wives  who  see  the  Rural  lying  upon  the 
table  year  after  year,  who  never  think  of 
reading  any  article  not  found  in  the  literary 
or  woman’s  department.  Hence  these  less 
elaborate  sketohe.-. 

Mrs.  R - bad  all  the  conveniences  for 

making  first-class  butter:  a  nice,  large  milk- 
room  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  cool  and 
airy,  which  was  kept  fastidiously  clean.  8he 
was  excessively  neat,  about,  all  her  household 
arrangements  and  no  pains  were  spared  in 
caring  for  I  he  milk  and  cream.  But  she 
made  cheese — and  no  one  in  all  the  country 
round  could  make  richer  and  better — and  the 
milk- room  held  the  cheese  safe;  the  cream  par¬ 
took  so  much  of  the  odor  of  the  cheese  us  to 
entirely  spoil  the  nice,  sweet  tlavor  of  the 
butter. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  purchase 
butter  from  the  neighboring  farmers.  Oneo  I 
purchased  from  a  young  housekeeper  who 
was  striving  to  out-do  her  neighbors  in  the 
domestic  depai  tment,  and  her  butter  was  not 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Every  par¬ 
ticle  of  moisture  was  worked  out  of  that  but¬ 
ter  ball;  the  grain  was  entirely  destroyed  and 
the  delicious  flavor  that  clover  butter  should 
possess,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  was 
utterly  destroy ed,  Only  a  very  solid  mass  of 
grease,  lit  only  for  the  shortening  jar,  was 
left. 

Again,  I  purchased  of  another  farmer’s 
wife  what  I  knew  to  be  a  first-class  article. 
The  butter  was  laid  iu  a  hasket  nicely 
wrapped  in  a  clean  napkin ;  and  into  the  same 
basket  was  put  some  lard.  Immediately 
upon  reaching  home  boili  articles  were  re 
moved;  the  lard  was  taken  to  the  pantry,  but 
the  butter  was  carried  to  a  cool  and  well- 
ventilated  cellar.  Rut  1  found  at  dinner¬ 
time  that  my  choice  butter  was  choice  ouly  in 
appearance;  it  was  iHrd  in  taste,  and  thus  it. 
was  ruined  for  the  table. 

In  many  localities  the  cows  find,  in  the 
early  Spring,  the  fresh  green  leeks,  which 
they  devour  voraciously  for  a  few  days  or 
till  green  herbage  gets  a  good  start,  imme¬ 
diately  the  strong  odor  is  conveyed  to  the 


Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago, 

Backache,  Soreness  of  the  Chest,  Gout, 
Quinsy,  Sore  Throat,  Swellings  and 
Sprains,  Burns  and  Scalds, 
General  Bodily  Pains, 

Tooth,  Ear  and  Headache,  Frosted  Feet 
and  Ears,  and  all  other  Pains 
and  Aches. 

No  Preparation  on  earth  equals  St.  Jacobs  On,  as 
a  irurr,  W and  cheap  External  Remedy. 
A  trial  entails  but  the  comp'indi  vely  trilling  outlny 
of  50  Cenl*.  and  every  one  suffering  with  pain 
can  have  Cheap  and  positive  proof  of  its  claims. 
Directiona  in  Eleven  Languages. 

80LD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
MEDICINE. 

A.VOGELER  &  CO., 

Baltimore ,  Hd.,  XT.  B.  A 


Larue  i-hronio  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  nBtne,  10c. 
Postpaid.  G.  I.  RiCEn,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


7  PC  Elegant  New  Stub  Chrmun  Card s.  name  In  Gold 
l  tfti.  Jet.  10c.  American  Curd  Co..  West  Haveu,  Ct. 

ill  1 2  a  #i2  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 

outfit  free.  Address  True  &  Co.  Augusta,  Me. 


THE  GREAT  CURE 


RHEUMATISM 


As  it  i»  for  all  diseases  of  the  KIDNEYS, 
LIVER  AND  BOWELS. 

It  cleanass  the  system  of  tho  acrid  poison 
that  causes  tho  drsadful  suffering  which 
only  the  victims  of  n.h.  umatism  can  realise, 

THOUSANDS  OF  CASES 

of  tho  worst  forms  of  this  terrible  disease 
have  been  quickly  relieved.  In  a  short  time 

PERFECTLY  CURED. 


has  hud  wonderful  success,  and  an  immense 
solo  in  ovory  part  of  tho  Country.  Iu  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Civieo  it  lias  eurod  where  "all  else  had 
ftdlod.  Itls  mild,  but  efficient,  CERTAIN 
IN  ITS  ACTION,  but  harmless  in  all  coses. 

ISTit  cleanses,  Strtnjiliiiu  and  tlvo*  New 
Life  to  all  tho  important  organs  of  tho  body. 
The  natural  action  oft  lie-  Kidneys  is  restored 
The  Liver  is  cleansed  of  all  dUiermc.  and  the 
Bowels  movo  freely  and  healthfully.  In  this 
way  tho  worst  diseases  are  eradicated  from 
theaystem. 

As  it  has  been  proved  by  thousands  that 


PROFESSOR 


YftOSPHAT/c 


is  tho  raoet  effectual  remody  for  Cleansing  the 
system  of  all  morbid  secretions.  It  should  be 
usod  in  every  household  as  a 

SPRING  MEDICINE. 

Always  cures  BILIOUSNESS,  >  ONSTTPA- 
TiON,  PILES  and  all  FEMALE  Diseases, 
la  put  up  ill  Dry  Vegetable  Form,  hi  tin  cans, 
one  packa  -e  of  tv’  i.  'i  makes Oq iiaru  medicine. 

ALo  iu  Liquid  Form,  very  Concentrated  for 
tho  e.  ntcnii  ii  v  of  those  wltu  cannot  readily  pre¬ 
pare  it.  It  aetA  wi tk  ctjuat  ejjlclencu  in  cither/orm. 
GET  IT  OF  YOUR  DRUGGIST.  PRICK,  *1.00 
WELLS,  KICIUHDSON  A  Co.,  Pro’iN, 
(Will  send  the  dry  post-rxil  l.t  BlTlLIMi  l  ii'f,  V  r. 


Made  from  Prufessor  Hereford's  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  L—iing  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cock.  Book 
sent  free. 

Kttmford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


0  All  New  StylefUNN*  Your  Name  In  «■■■! 

Rest  Quality  jA  t,  IS  Fancy  Lettering  Fn,KK 
—LHJnidraphrd  Printed  On  .ill  * 

w e send tliis-Lhe  most  Elegant  pack  ever 
.0  published- fiee  to  every  one  sending  ic  eta. 
our  n»w  price  list,  A  Illustrated  Premium  List, 
ents  Large  iNimnle  Book  &  100  samples  at  cents. 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address  Hollett  A  Co..  Portland.  Maine 


DOING  VP  LACE  CURTAINS. 

Almost  ever  year  one  sees  in  the  papers  di¬ 
rections  for  drying  lace  curtains  by  pinning 
them  down  on  a  carpet.  Two  years  ago  I 


,I.AltGE  II AXDSOME  CM  HOMO  CARDS,  n»m. 
ou  10c.  New  &  Art i> lie  tlolgn^ucknowltHl^tKl  Wst  pack  aulA 
Album o i»*  V5o»  Y.XS\ Auetiai*  b'ulr  Hmvvu.  Ct» 


THE  RURAL  HIW-YORKER. 


FEB.  II 


of  t\)t  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday.  Feb.  4,  1882. 

Fire  in  Tms  City  —  A  terrible  fire  neenrrerl 
in  this  city  on  the  81st  ult.,  which  destroyed 
the  Potter  butldinff  comer  Park  Row  and 
Beekman  Street,  just  opposite  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  office.  Tn  the  buil  liner  wPre 
the  offices  of  the  Reientiflc  American,  the  Ob 
server,  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  the  Press, 
a  daily  paper,  the  Scottish- American,  a  la  rite 
clothing  store,  a  belt  and  rubber  store,  and 
numerous  small  offices.  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  had  a  narrow  escape,  the  side  of  the 
building;  next  the  conflagration,  being  “badly 
scorched  ”  There  were  several  persons  lost, 
many  who  jumped  from  the  windows  of  the 
bummer  building  were  either  killed  or  injured 
bv  the  fall,  while  others  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  scenes  of  suffering,  as  witnessed  from 
this  office  were  terrible  and  excruciating.  At 
this  writing  four  bodies  have  been  recovered 
from  the  ruins. 

On  Saturday,  the  4th  inst ,  Judge  Cox  over¬ 
ruled  the  order  for  a  new  trial  for  Guitcau, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged  on  Friday, 
June  30.  1882,  between  the  hours  of  12  and  2 
p.  m.  Guiteau  was  taken  from  the  room  curs¬ 
ing  nearly  everybody  who  had  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  trial.  Mr.  Seoville  coming  in 
for  his  share.  Guitcau  still  believes  the  court 
in  banc  will  reverse  the  decision. 

On  Feh.  1,  at  a  meeting  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  trunk  lines  it  was  resolved  that 
the  first  and  second  class  passenger  rates,  both 
East  and  West  bound,  should  be  restored  to 
the  following  basis  on  February  6:  Chicago 
and  New  York,  limited.  *20,  and  unlimited 
$23  25,  except  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Roads,  which  will  be 
$26.50:  the  second  class  bv  all  lines  will  be  $17. 
The  New  England  rates  are  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  $22,  limited,  from  Chicago  to  Boston, 
by  way  of  all  route*  crossing  the  Hudson 
River  north  of  New  York  City.  New  Eng¬ 
land  rates  through  New  York  City  will  be 
made  by  adding  to  the  New  York  rates  the 
local  rates  east,  of  New  York  by  the  route  of 
the  ticket,  together  with  75  cents  transfer  in 
all  cases. 

A  showman  in  Philadelphia  wants  Guiteau’s 
body  to  put  on  public  exhibition  after  his 
death.  He  will  give  the  relatives  of  the  as¬ 
sassin  one  half  the  proceeds.  Mr.  Charles  Reed 
who  assisted  in  the  defense  of  Guiteau,  says  the 
proposition  to  publicly  exhibit  his  body  is 
monstrous  and  an  outrage  upon  common  de¬ 
cency.  He  says  that  such  a  thing  would  not  be 
allowed  ;  that  the  person  seeking  to  make  the 
exhibition  would  be  liable  to  arrest  and  pun¬ 
ishment  as  a  public  nuisance. 

A  destructive  fire  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.  on  the 
1st  inst.,  consumed  three  flour  mills,  entailing 
an  aggregate  loss  of  $125,000.  The  mills  de¬ 
stroyed  were  the  old  Spaulding  Mill,  10  stories 
high  owned  by  Thorton  &  Chester,  of  Buffalo  ; 
Arnold  &  Little’s  mills,  and  Gibson  and  Pur¬ 
ser’s  mill. 

After  five  weeks  of  the  "  dead- lock”  at  Al¬ 
bany.  Mr.  Patterson  (Dem.)  of  Troy,  has  been 
chosen  speaker,  and  the  organization  of  both 
branches  will  be  completed  in  a  short  time. 
Just  what  is  the  extent  of  the  concessions 
made  by  the  Tammany  faction  is  not  now'  evi¬ 
dent,  or  what  compromises  have  been  made  by 
the  regulars,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  know  that  there  are  some  signs  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  bo  attended  to  in  the  Assembly  be¬ 
fore  long. 

The  amount  already  expended  upon  the  new 
State  Capitol  Building  at  Albany  is  $12,706,- 
626.30. 

Representative  McKinley,  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  to  make  arrangements,  says 
the  Garfield  memorial  services  will  be  held  on 
Saturday  ,  February  25,  or  Monday,  February 
27,  ex-Secretary  Blame  having  notified  that 
either  of  these  dates  ill  best  suit  him. 

Among  the  canal  projects  of  which  the  at¬ 
tention  ot'  Congress  has  been  directed  is  one 
for  a  ship  canal  across  the  State  of  Michigan, 
from  Saugatuck  to  Detroit.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  construction  would  be  $5,554,- 
860.  It  is  proposed  that  the  canal  shall  follow 
the  course  of  the  Kalamazoo  River  through 
Allegan  and  Kalamazoo  Counties,  thence 
through  Calhoun  Counties,  Jackson  County, 
and  other  counties  on  a  line  eastward  to  De¬ 
troit  Uartior.  The  length  of  the  canal  would 
be  173  miles.  The  Kalamazoo  River  would 
be  a  useful  feeder,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are 
no  less  than  335  lakes  from  which,  w  ater  can 
be  obtained.  The  number  of  locks  would  be 
22.  The  advocates  of  this  canal  nek  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $10,000  with  which  to  make  a 
permanent  survey.  Another  project  is  that 
of  building  a  canal  from  Rock  Island,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  eastward,  65  miles,  to  Hen- 
nepiu,  on  the  Illinois  River. 

Mr.  Teller,  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Pensions,  reported  an  original  bill  on  the  3d 
inst.,  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  on  the  sub¬ 


ject,  granting  to  Lucretia  R.  Garfield,  Sarah 
Childress  Polk,  and  Julia  Gardener  Tyler, 
widow’s  of  ex  Presidents,  life  pensions  of  $5,- 
000  per  year  from  September  19,  1881 — that  of 
Mrs.  Tyler  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  pension  hereto¬ 
fore  granted  her. 

- -  »■»  - - 

‘•Improvement  Ha*  Been  Wonderful.’* 

A  gentleman  makes  the  following  report  of 

his  wife’s  case:  “  Mrs.  J - ’s improvement 

has  been  wonderful  since  she  commenced 
taking  the  Oxygen  Treatment.  1  ler  digestion 
and  appetite  are  good,  and  her  strength  very 
much  restored:  so  much  so  that  she  has  for 
the  past  month  been  goiug  down  a  flight  of 
steps  to  the  dining-room  for  her  meals,  and 
she  seemed  revitalized  and  brighter  and  more 
cheerf  ul  than  1  have  seen  her  for  years.  Our 
Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  containing 
large  reports  of  cases  and  full  information, 
sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and 
1111  Girard  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 

- ♦♦♦■ - — 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday.  February  4,  1882. 
Canada,  having  obtained  the  consent  ot  the 
Home  Government,  has  decided  to  admit 
American  cattle  for  breeding  purposes 
on  the  same  conditions  on  which  cattle 
from  the  United  Kingdom  are  admitted— a 
quarantine  of  90  day».  The  Government  will 
soon  name  the  most  convenient  points  at 
which  tbev  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Do¬ 
minion . The  fall  of  the  Gambetta  Min¬ 

istry  in  France,  will  probably  defer  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  embargo  on  the  admission  of 
American  pork.  M.  Tirard,  who  is  known 
in  Paris  by  the  soubriquet  of  “American 
hater,”  and  by  whose  agency  the  embargo 
was  originally  imposed  w’hile  he  was  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  is  now  Minister 
of  Commerce  in  the  DeFreycinet  Ministry, 
and  as  the  admission  of  our  hog  products  be¬ 
long  to  that  Department,  it  is  hardly  proba¬ 
ble  he  will  be  as  favorable  to  the  project  as 
his  predecessor,  M.  Rouvier. 

The  following  items  of  Agricultural  inter¬ 
est  are  condensed  from  telegrams  received 
from  noon  yesterday  to  noon  to-da37 :  Boston, 
the  demand  for  wool  has  been  from  hand  to 
mouth  in  all  markets  during  the  week,  manu¬ 
facturers  not  buying  more  than  they  actually 
need.  Receipts  of  the  staple  at  the  seaboard 
are  growing  smaller,  as  the  stocks  at  interior 
points  grow  less  No  advance  iB  obtainable, 

but  holders  are  very  firm . Philadelphia, 

Pa. :  Rye  dull;  w’heatsteady,  but  only  a  slight 
demaud.  Potatoes  fairly  active;  supply  still 
light.  No  change  in  price  of  cotton;  Middling 
upland,  12}£.  Little  doing  in  the  wool  market; 

uo  change  in  prices ;  holders  very  firm . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  An  increase  of  corn  receipts, 
averaging  350,000  bushels  weekly;  demand 
for  it  largely  from  the  South.  Hog  products 
moving  easily  with  light  stock  in  warehouses; 
receipts  this  week  less  than  last.  Flour  quiet; 
stock  on  hand  large;  at  preseut  prices  of  wheat 

not  profitable  to  grind .... - Louisville,  Ky. ; 

Leaf  tobacco  sales  for  the  past  month  the 
largest  of  any  January  sales  on  record, 
amounting  to  6, 174  hogsheads — due  to  favora¬ 
ble  opportunities  for  handling  and  marketing ; 
market  firm  aud  active.  Cotton  quiet  but 
steady ;  private  advices  from  ad jaceut  ootton 
districts  indicate  a  shortage  on  the  crop. 
Grain  active;  receipts  very  heavy;  Southern 
demaud  aud  local  trade  brisk.  Distillers  still 
large  consumers  of  corn,  which  is  arriving  in 

good  condition . Chicago,  Ill. :  Receipts 

of  grain  large;  but  shipments  East,  ow  ing  to 
advance  in  freights  are  light,  except  on  the 
Vanderbilt  roads,  the  managers  of  which  say 
they  are  shipping  under  contracts  made  be- 
iore  the  beginning  of  the  present  truce.  Grain 
market  very  unsettled.  The  belief  in  that 
w Lieut  “corner”  is  weakening.  Our  large 
stock  of  pork  has  been  sold  over  three  times 

on  speculative  ventures . Detroit,  Mich.: 

Roads  passably  good.  Receipts  of  grain  in¬ 
creasing;  stock  controlled  by  speculators.  Of 
the  business  on  ’change  97  per  uent.  is  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery . Evansville,  Lnd. :  High 

water  greatly  impeding  travel;  roads  horri¬ 
ble . St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Cotton  not  notably 

changed.  Receipts  since  August  31  show  an 
increase  of  45,805  bales  over  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Wheat  has  promptly  and 
sharply  advanced.  Corn  goiug  up  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  wheat— mostly  for  Southern  ship¬ 
ment.  Cattle  receipts  smaller;  prices  there, 
fore  better.  Horse  aud  mule  purchases  great¬ 
ly  increasing,  notably  for  export;  receipts 
here  for  January  1,194  over  those  for  same 

time  last  year . Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Brices 

of  cattle  have  declined  heavily  during  the 
last  fortnight.  Stock  is  being  easily  winter¬ 
ed,  so  a  good  Spring  supply  is  expected. 

Hogs  firm  and  active . Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Weather  fine.  Wheat  receipts  for  the  week 
show  a  marked  increase,  owing  entirely  to 
high  prices  Cor  January  delivery.  Market 
irregular  and  feverish.  European  advices 

unfavorable  to  an  advance  in  price . 

San  Francisco,  Cal.:  First  shipping  wheat  is 


$1.70  per  cental.  A  rainfall  during  the  week 
raised  hopes  of  an  average  harvest;  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  dry  north  winds  and  fro6ts  render  the 

result  doubtful . Baltimore,  Md. :  The 

movement  in  phosphates,  in  which  this  city 
does  an  immense  trade,  mainly  with  the  South, 
is  now  at  its  hight,  and  steamer  room  to  the 
South  is  taken  up  in  advance.  Operations  in 
grain  are  mostly  confined  to  deals  for  the 
next  three  months.  Prices  of  Southern  wheat 
are  strongly  maintaiued  for  local  millers’ 
wrants;  and  a  better  feeling  is  noticed  for 
Western.  Nothing  doing  in  cotton;  late  sales 

on  basis  of  ll%c  for  middling . 

Wilmington,  N.  C. :  Weather  very  changea¬ 
ble.  Cotton  firm.  Provisions  and  grain  ad¬ 
vancing.  The  new  guano  elevator  is  at  work. 

. Charleston,  S.  C.,  The  agricultural 

fair  here  during  the  week  has  attracted  a 
great  many  country  visitors— merchants  and 

planters.  Weather  very  unsettled . 

Savannah,  Ga. :  Weather  unprecedentedly  bad 
all  through  this  section;  roads  impassable.. . . 
....  Augusta,  Ga. :  Cotton  coming  in  slowly; 
bad  roads  prevent  any  from  coming  by  wagon ; 
sales  during  the  week  nearly  three  times  the 
receipts,  as  all  the  cotton  factories  are  run¬ 
ning  full  time . . . 

New  Orleans,  La. :  Country  roads  practically 
impassable  from  continual  rains.  River  high 
and  rising.  Some  uneasiness  as  to  the  stabili¬ 
ty  of  the  levees  near  Kemp’s  and  Ship  Bayou. 
Should  they  give  way  the  largest  cotton  par¬ 
ish  in  the  State  and  some  sugar  parishes  will 

be  overflowed . Memphis,  Tenn. :  Seed 

potatoes  in  good  demand  at  higher  prices.  No 

wagon  travel  owing  to  bad  roads . 

Nashville,  Tenn.:  High  waters  rapidly  re¬ 
ceding  and  communication  will  soon  be  re¬ 
sumed  with  country  places.  Cotton  market 
steady,  with  liberal  sales.  Cattle  receipts 
materially  greater  at  steady  prices.  A  good 
demand  for  mules  and  horses,  with  liberal 

shipments  south. 

- - - 

The  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Ithacan  observes:  Our 
druggists  report  that  St.  J acob’s  Oil  goes  off 
like  hot  cakes. — Adv 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

K 1  <1  n  *  y- Wort 

is  a  dry,  vegetable  compound  of  wonderful 
efficacy  in  all  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kid¬ 
neys.  It  is  prepared  in  both  dry  and  liquid 
form,  and  can  always  be  relied  on  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  cathartic  and  diuretic. — Tribune. — Adv, 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Write  to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  No.  233 
Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.,  for phamphlets 
relative  to  the  curative  properties  of  her  Vege¬ 
table  Compound  in  all  complaints. — Adv. 


Tlie  People**  World-Wide  Verdict. 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine  has  been  sold  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  the  public  have  render¬ 
ed  the  verdict  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
Hair  Dressing  in  the  world. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  invariably 
acknowledged  the  purest  and  the  best. — Adv. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  4, 1882. 


Beans  and  Pkas.— The  bean  market  has  shown  al¬ 
most  a  dally  advance,  with  marrows  and  prime  me¬ 
diums  eagerly  sought  for  at  the  high  figures  of  the 
close.  Foreign  beans  are  higher,  as  local  buyers  have 
overcome  their  objection  to  their  yellowish  color. 
Peas  are  steady  with  a  further  advance  In  B.  i£. 

Beans  marrow,  prime.  f4.2Cift4.85  ifalr  to  good.  $4.0:1 
medium,  choice.  $5. 55ft fair  to  good,  f3.4lxtf 
3.50;  pea,  choice,  fKSSft:'..*):  fair  to  good,  fS.0Wtf3,4O; 
white  kidney, choice,  fi.Ufti  1£?  fair  to  good, S3  S0®i#0; 
red  kidney,  choice.  4ri7uft5.8S;  rair  to  good,  $2.40ft2.<KI; 
turtle  soup,  fl.eosl.V:  German  lb  bag*,  prime.  f&QSft 
3.15  ordinary,  $2.6Sft2.Hi;  California  IJma,  $4. Afxtfi.ro. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  In  bbl*.,  fl.tfi:  green,  In 
bags,  gl.WOLtiS:  Southern  h.  c.,  per  2  bu.  bag,  fil.HUft 
B.ito,  .  ,  ,  , 

Receipts  for  the  week,  5,16(1  bushels. 

Exports  do,  8l)6  bbl.x. 


BUTTER..  -Receipts  are  very  small,  and  with  a  little 
genuine  Winter  weather  the  market  Is  toning  up  for 
finest  table  stock,  it  looks  besides  as  if  the  upper 
grades  are  In  few  hands,  aud  that  feature  does  not 
diminish  firmness.  Finn  and  useful  Western  aro 
making  good  prices  in  the  pranmied  scarcity  of  State. 
Exporters  are  not  moving  lunch  common,  but  the 
stock  Is  running  down  ton  quantity  that  may  hold  at 
least  present  ratesfor  future  outlet. 

Creamery,  fancy,  special  brands,  etc., 4SS44e.;  choice, 
41<tf42e.:  fair  to  good  854*400.:  ordinary,  2$<*33c,;  State 
hnTf-firkln  tubs  fancy,  fre«h,2Sc.:  choice, 9friv37o.;  prime 
3KtfS4c.i  fair  to  good,  25ft&)C.;  firkins,  choice,  34ft35c.; 
fair  to  good,  JOftSloj  ordinary,  24*2-4'.;  dairies,  entire 
choice,  35c.;  fair  to  gootl,28<tf33e.:  Welsh  tubs,  choice, 
Sifttac. ;  l  air  to  good,  27*380. ;  Western  Imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  28®85e.(  dairy  Choice,  83ft:uc.;  good  to  prime  20* 
ax-.-,  ordinary  to  fair  18*230.;  Western  factory, 


ir)C. 

Receipt*  rot  week,  14,603  pkgs. 
Exports  do.  1  98V  do. 


CBKB6B.— The  market  Is  quiet  and  One  goods  have 
been  prettv  closely  used  up.  Shippers  are  urgent  In 
the  point  Hint  cheap  sorts  must  give  them  a  good 
share  of  quality  benefit  when  they  treat  for  round 
lots.  Home  trade  duil  A  few  selected  Ohio  Ched¬ 
dars  only  make  the  extreme.  No  State  now  quoted 
at  -3^c. 

Hiatt*  TaOtory,  fancy,  late  mudo,  liVa*13tyc.;  choice, 
12U<tft2Wu.;  prime,  U$S®l2)d0d  fair  to  good.  ItiftUlfc.; 
ordinary,  3V»ftMie.-.  Ohio.  fiat,  host,  12)4®  13c.;  prime, 
llAt<tfl8i-  fair  r.i  good, 8<tfiUe.;  creamery,  paid  skims, 
choice.  4q,o.  fair  to  good  ?Ui7*c  ;  ordinary,  5* tie.; 
other  skims,  3ft4o. 

Recolpts  for  the  week,  34,987  boxes. 

Exports  do,  26,360  boxes. 

Cotton  During  the  week  It  was  feared  that  the 
Bank  of  England  would  advance  Its  ruto  owing  to  the 
tiuancial  troubles  In  France,  and  the  eotion  market 
was  very  weak  Until  the  late  news  of  “no  Important 
change  to  afreet  our  business  "  urrlved.  The  market 
closed  with  considerable  wholesome  buoyancy. 


which  is  materially  aided  by  the  large  falling  off  in 
receipts. 

CURRENT  PRICK8. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation.  „  _  , 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . . .  9  5-16  9  9-16  9  9-16 

Strict  ordinary  ... .  JM  Wf 

Good  ordinary .  10  11-16  10  15-16  10  15-16 

Strict  good  ordinary .  llMj  DJg  ,, 

Low  middling .  11  9-1#  H  13”j®  JJ 

St  rict  low  middling .  1118-16  13  1-16  13  1-16 

Uood  Middling .  125^  LgS  12M 

Strict,  good  middling .  1254  }2Jg  i*yh 

Middling  fair .  ...  13(4  13«  13->4 

Fair...!? .  1314  HR  WR 

BT  AIMED. 

Good  ordinary.  ...  874  I  Low  Middling . }?  H5 

Strict  good  ordinary  97*,  I  Middling . 11  916 

Futures  closed  as  follows:  February,  12.01®13.(>2c.; 
March,  I2.2oftl2.36c.:  April.  1 2. 466412.4  >c.  :  May.  12.66ft 
12.67c.:  June.  12.83012.840. ijllly,  12.94(8112. 96c.:  Au¬ 

gust,  13.KftlS.06c.;  September,  1 2. 88ft  12.40c.:  Octo¬ 
ber  i:.7Hftu.*lc.;  November,  U.66itfU.69c.;  December, 
Jt.67ftU.6C 

Receipts  for  week,  22,129  bales. 

Exports,  do.,  iT.iHii  do. 

Dried  Fruits.— The  chief  support  seems  to  be  from 
local  buyers*  this  1$  seldom  of  a  volume  that  aids 
prices  and  at  the  moment  applet*  ami  peaches  are 
somewhat  weak.  Small  fruits  steady. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good.  5V<©6c.:  do.fine 
to  Choice,  6W««<fi  fancy,  8Rt««9Ho;  Western,  crop,  ordi¬ 
nary,  do,  choice  lots,  (4i»e:  State,  fine-cut, 

Jo.  <>M.  quartern.  l./S#{d<V,  evaporated 
apples,  ISM,  lift :2Jfc;  do.  ehotee  ring  cut,  iSftiSVtfc. 
Fi-ache*.  southern,  crop  ISbtlTc;  Carolina  do.,  good 
Vi  fancy,  I9ft2lc;  On.  do.,  peeled,  18ft  10o;  evap¬ 
orated  peaches,  peeled.  gVijIfiO:  do.  impeded,  I4ftl5c; 
unpeeli-d  peaches,  halves,  -V-OWe;  do.  quarters.  4q,ft 
5c.  Hums,  Southern,  Htfisvie.;  State,  I6®i7c. 
OherrtoR,  Southern,  ISft'lie.  Blackberries.  13@13J6C. 
Raspberries.  26»26V6c.  Huckleberries,  i3at4o. 

Eooa— Receiver*  have  had  few  fresh  lots  and  prices 
are  firm.  Held  stuck  In  plenty  and  the  range  from 
them  to  fresh  Is  very  wide. 

Choice  stock.  V  (lost.,  8!)<‘630o. ;  State  and  Pa., 
28c.;  Western,  choice,  "fresh  27ftifie.-.  do  and  Cana¬ 
dian  fine,  held,  Southern,  fresh,  fine,  27@88e.; 

Western,  Southern  and  Canadian,  poor  to  good,  15@ 
18c. i  limed,  State,  30ft81e.;  Canada  and  Western, 
prlmn.  tSftjSe.;  fair  to  good,  lKtu>l7c.  ,  , 

Receipts  for  week,  5.26S  tibia;  do.  last  week,  4.(52 
do. 

Fnicsii  Fruits. -Apples  quiet;  the  best  are  above  the 
vie ws  of  ordinary  trade.  A  few  buyers  will  handle 
very  common  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Strawberries 
from  Florida  seem  an  assured  crop;  samples  look  fine. 
Cranberries  nearly  out  Florida  oranges  slow  for 
any  but  bright  colored  good  sl*es.  Peanuts  quiet,  but 
seilers  expert  go. id  future  prices  for  Vo. 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  P  qt.,  f  L*0ft2.00;  Grapes,  State 


*2.75ftS. :« >;  ordinary,  #2.0.4*2.50;  orenbeirtes,  Jersey 
fancy,  «  crate,  f  v.77ftt .(»>;  prime,  63.25ftS.50:  fair  to 
good  tflobStS-'H.  Oranges,  Florida,  19  half  bbl,  case,  $3 
ft5;  do.  bbl.  case,  $1,506*2,5(1, 

Peanuts,  Vo,  hand-pled  V  It  S^ftlOc. ; do,  f  y, 
extra  prime,  Tjqfthc.;  good  to  prime,  7ft746c.; 
shelled,  pcenn  nuts,  10ftl2r  Hickory  nuts, 

State,  bush.,  75cft#l:  Western,  60Q90C. 

Exports  for  week,  1,332 bids,  apples. 

Floor.— The  home  and  export  calls  are  both  llgh 
light  and  price#  slightly  favor  buyers. 

No.  2„  per  bbL.as  4nftt.2tli  Stair  and  Western,  super- 
flns.  »4.5llftt.H:>:  Htjr  mills.  XX.  #7.<»«*?3v  Spring 
wheat,  extra.  anptoS.40;  Spring  xs  and  XXX,  #5.50® 
7.25:  patents.  #7.(«ft!U» '.  Ohio  round  hoop  shipping, 
t5.25ftA.6J;  trade  brands,  g5.7jft7.‘Xi;  St.  Louis  extra, 
t5.3Tft5.85;  do.  double  extra.  J  “  ‘  ' 

#6.7Tft7.5d:  Southern  extra  sill 
aud  family,  #«.7i®S.a).  Rye  ;  . 

5. 10.  Corn  nic*.l.  Brandywine,  63.7V4:'.1ni;  do.  West¬ 
ern,  tj-35<tf8.75.  BUekwhc-at  flour  t>  lib  U-8.  #3.00® 
3.25.  Wheat  ftieO.  40  It  4<  ton,  #2l).5h<<021 do  60  tb  V 
ton,  21  00®{21.5udo.  100  lb  P  ton,  833.d0it8fi.00. 

Receipts  of  flour  for  the  week,- 93,150  bids.;  com¬ 
ment,  1,300  do. 

Exports  ot  flour  for  the  week,  51,725  bbls.;  corn-meal 
5,636  do. 

Crain. -Wheat  unsettled  in  price.  Corn  holds  up 
well.  Outs  a  trifle  stronger. 

Wheat  No.  2  Spring,  $l.:7v*i.35:  Spring,  tl.25ftl.38; 
red  Winter  No.  J,  tt.44ftL.45i*:  red  W  inter.  $l.S5ftl.4i; 
white  Western  and  state.  #l.:iwtfl.43.  Rye,  93@98e. 
Oats,  white  No.  1,  Me.;  NO.  8,  48c.;  No.  3,  47(tf47!de.; 
mixed,  No.  t,  48o-:  No.  2.  47?*c.;  No.  S,  Ifift-loyic 
Corn,  Western,  mixed,  tfiftiWie.;  do.  No.  2,  KDftTUc.; 
do.  white. 7 5ft TUN. .  do  new  yellow,  Southern,  TO&iAti.; 
do.  white  do.,  irUSH-V.  Barley,  Canada,  No.  1,  81.14® 
LI5;  do.,  “ bright, ”  #USw!.!7jdo.  State.  4  rowed,  81. U) 
ftl-CC;  do.  2-row tid,  90ft92c.  Buckwheat.  77<aA)c.  Har¬ 
ley  mall,  State,  8  rowed,  BTHftfLOO;  do.  4  rowed,  $1.10; 
do.  Canada,  #J.  3 ft  1.30. 

Reeotpts  for  the  week,  wheat.  4Sy,(«J2  bush.;  corn, 
227.727  do.;  oats.  865,724  do.;  rye,  6,814  do.;  barley, 
C6.8HJ  do  >  malt,  23,80b  do  .  . 

Export#  for  the  week,  wheat  289,9(4  bush.;  com, 
299,965  do.;  oats,  5,895  do, 

Kat  and  Straw. -Low  prices  have  brought  out  a 
good  demand  for  hut, but  the  market  1#  not  ub  active 
ns  It  would  be  If  the  late  snow  storm  had  m  t  caused 
difficult  wheeling.  Straw  selling  belter  with  the 
Deeds  of  the  season. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  fine,  F  100  it*.,  Kfift&Oc.-,  do. 
fair  to  good,  754300.;  shipping  quality,  6566700.;  clover 
mixed, TOftWa;  ail  clover,  Sftfttec.  straw,  best  rye, 
TOftfl&e,;  short  rye  SOft&X'.;  other  grain,  tUftine. 

Exports  for  week.  1.36#  bales 

Hops.— There  Is  a  fair  trade  for  brewers’  use,  chiefly 
In  medium  to  next  grade  ot  quality.  The  English  mar¬ 
ket  1b  written  strong, but  there  is  no  disposition  slu/wn 
here  to  operate  on  that  basis,  as  supplies  are  Ukely  to 
suddenly  enlarge  through  shipments  that  are  due 
abroad .  ,  , 

New  York  Slate  crop  of  1881,  prime  to  choice,  85® 
28e.;  do.,  mediums,  22(tf24c.;  do.,  low  grades  18@20c.: 
crop  of  1630,  good  to  prime,  18ft22c.;  do.  low  to  fair, 
18(il5o,;  crop  Of  1879,  fulr  to  choice,  lGft'JOc  .;  old  olds, 
7ctfl3c.;  Eastern,  crop  of  1881,  fair  to  choice,  2tXtf26c.; 
Wisconsin,  do..  Mildic. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  I .  <  88  bales, 

Export*  for  the  week.  770  do. 

Milk. — The  market  1ms  been  unsettled;  some  days 
gave  u  surplus,  other  days  were  scunt.  Prices  ranged 
Jl.7508;  average  #8. 

Poultry  and  Hare.— There  Is  no  general  demand 
dressed  poultry  and  prices  are  lull  for  best  bright 
near-by  packages,  yuitoan  amount  of  held  Western 
is  in  ice  storage,  and  it  Is  quoted  with  some  confidence 
as  receipts  are  small 

Dressed  turkeys,  choice  dry  picked  Phlla.,  ISftHc.; 
scalded  Jersey,  U'tfcftfitc.;  do  Mute  and  W  estern,  lift 
12c.;  poor  to  fair,  NwulOe.  Chickens,  fair,  7ft8o.; 
good  to  prime,  Kktffiic..  l'iilia.  dry  picked,  14ftl6c. 
Fowl*,  choice  near-by,  lOfttle.j  prime,  wtfUjy  ;  fair  to 
good,  (663c.;  poor,  6ft to.  Duck*,  clndce,  I4ftl5c,;  do 
fair  to  good,  lift  He.  Reese,  Western  ana  State, 
fcktfllie..  Hiltodclptil*.  12ftl3c. 

Cooped  stock  Is  plenty  and  low:  the  Jew*  are  not 
purchasing  as  freely  as  usual  and  I  hut  I*  a  great  loss 
to  the  live  poultry  trade;  Dot  That  they  pay  big  prices, 
hut  they  have  been  often  relied  upon  to  prevent  a 
surplus. 

Live  fowls.  State  and  Jersey,  Ho.;  Western,  8c. 
Roosters,  old,  aftOc.;  turkeys.  Sfthc.  for  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  8ft9c.  for  Western.  Ducks,  State 
and  Jersey,  V  pair,  7Sft#1.23;  do.  Western,  OOftlSc. 
Ueesc,  State  and  Jersey,  $l.fitift2.23  do  W  estern,  SUc.@ 
*1  13 

The  offering  ot  game  is  reduced  to  few  items  and 
birds  In  prime  order  arc  quoted  siifily.  A  few  (light 
pigeon*  nave  sold  at  $l.3w  V  do*.  Squab  higher  as 
quail  are  out. 

Canvas  back  duck*.  #•  pair.  #290ft262:  cl  head,  75c. 
ft$l.  mallards,  40ft5(k:.;  teal  ami  wood,  3Uc.;  common, 
small,  25®35c.;  squabs,  tunic,  light,  p  do*.  $8.5t:ft4; 
dark,  $2ftl.nt);  tame  pigeons,  4  pair  3Dft30c. 

Provisions.  Market  closes  dull  w  ith  exporters  hold¬ 
ing  off  st  the  current  rales,  Uacon  uud  lard,  how¬ 
ever,  have  bad  u  fair  seasonable  trade  and  best  cuts 
of  former  arc  firm. 

Pork,  West,  mess,  old,  p  bbl.  8I7J lift  17.25;  do.  new, 
$t#.UJftiB.8i;  prime  mess,  $ltSbftl7.l)t>;  extra  urlme, 
618.5’ ftlA.UU.  Lard,  steam  VVastcrn,  KM  ton,,  *11.4060 
U.4Y;  prime  city,  *U.25ftll.3U.  Hams.  Smoked  city,  JH  tt. 
H>i*iil2JiC.;  ph-kle.d  Western  tuul  city  idSltf  lljdo.  Slioul- 
deis, smoked  City.  Hft8M«:  Pickled,  iftiJic.  tub  bellies, 
pickled, 9ft9^c.  Baeou,  long  clear  W  esu-rn,  9^c@9Jft 
Beef,  Western  mess,  Js  bbl,  8ll.5Oftl2.50;  packet, 
$l4.50@15.ui;  India  mesH,  9>  toe.&Aftgy.  Beef  hams, 
>  bbl-  *2Uft21. 

Receipts  for  the  week  —  Beef ,  bbls.  and  tea.  545 
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porjr.  pkgs.  5,819;  cut-meats,  pkgg,  36,210;  lard,  pkgg. 
16,8  <3. 

Exports  for  the  week— Beef,  bbla.  and  tcs.  2,457; 
porkjgkgs.  5,839;  cut-meats,  lbs.  7.4V4..109  lard,  tt*., 


Rice,— Domestic  continues  fairly  active  at  full 
prices. 

Carolina,  choice,  7-V®8c:  (rood  to  prime,  7647Wc;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  5M&8\4a:  Louisiana,  good  to  prime.  ?<& 
7«c;  low  fair  to  fair,  5j$@C|4e. 

Suoar  and  Sirup. — Refined  sugar  quoted— 

Cut  loaf.  luJ^oj  crushed  111140;  cubes  9Ato.;  powder¬ 
ed  nsutu/'-tfc;  granulated  !l  S-UV«9k(o'.  mould  A  3j2c;  con¬ 
fectioners'  A  Htge;  coffee  A  standard  HM'e;  coffee 
Ojf  while*  extra  C  8®8Mc;  extra  C 

@7%c;  C  <J4@i^kC;  yellow  (W<<rt7}^c, 

_  .  Sugar.  Molasses. 

Common  sirup . .  3.r^J7 

Fair  to  good .  88(®40 

Prime  to  choice .  41(.D13 

Sugar-h'se  molasses,  ordinary  hhds . ..25<a26 

do  do  do  bbla . 27@28 

do  do  extra  heavy  hhds . 27@28 

do  do  do  bbls . 28®39 

Veoetari.es.— There  is  quite  a  steady  run  upon  for¬ 
eign  stock  at  ifrftunc.  V  hush.,  and  only  strictly  choice 
domestic)  can  he  called  firm. 

Potato.**  -  Karl  v  Ruse.  N’.  s„  »bhl„  i3.»®3.7B;  State, 
J  bbl  *3.25 '4850  Peerless,  p  bbl..  fi.62rt6a.H7;  Snow¬ 
flake.  5<»te.  *  bbl..  *3.87-93.25;  Burbank,  State,  *>  bbl. 
$3.l2@3.bi;  P.  E.  Island  Mercer  bulk,  $1.75®8285;  Ber¬ 
muda,  ft'tftVJ; .sweet  potatoes.  *1566, 

Green  and  garden  truck  Is  selling  well,  though 
prices  are  above  ordinary  purses,  when  Southern 
produce,  and  for  that  matter  some  Northern,  get  Into 
retailers  hands.  At  Washington  Market  lOw-aOe.  Is 
aske<J  1 01*  n  Jim*  cabbage  \  iiutel*  ttnd  ivfttauratiUt  use* 
<i  KOoct  d<*ii I  of  Hmo  produ<!i\  urn  l  that  call  secure* g 
most  neuters  when  the  crnpn  nro  niuratll. 

Sp'pach.  Non  oik,  V  hi, I.  S-Lf»Ap*t;  kale,  Norfolk. 
$2.«k.#2.A>;  kale,  Norfolk.  Scotch,  $2.3<V.s2.75; 

Onions,  white,  p  bbl.  *MH*a.Q0;  yellow  MI.J55L2.UI>: 
Sfd'1;.  astern,  $l.7m2  «.■;  Chester  *  I  ^KVd)  1.60;  beets, 
*A2o@2r.d  cabbage, L  l„  HO,,  *iaCO®19jOO;  white  tur¬ 
nips,  V  bbl.,  * t.2.Vg> 1.50;  Russia  do.,  L.  I.,  $L75«2.00s 
do.,  Canale.  .io.a*i.2r>;  squash,  L.  i„  S'.’.nowi.ou:  jo. 
carrots.  al.KkS41.25  V  bbl  -.celery.  V  do-/.,  bunches.  *1.35 
@2  iXi;  asparagus,  Charleston,  p  bunch.  75c.G6*U«;  It. 
turnips,  do  bbl.,  *2.-10.  tomatoes.  Bermuda  is  hnr 


jr: 

R&ir  it 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  4, 1882. 

Beeves.- Receipts  for  week,  11,193  head-  do  Inst 
d°-  Market,  unsettled.  Several  car-loads 
of  SUchlgan  oxen  sold  at  7^0)0.  to  dress  586856  lb;  a 
w  i  r.  -  sioekers  nt.  8e.  to  dress  53  n> ; 

poor  to  lair  steers  at  Sl^L  imp..  to  dress  5.15656  a..  anti 
good  to  strictly  prime  at  -OJ^-jUSe.  to  dross  57  16. 

Calvics.— The  market  has  been  more  than 
we'-ilc  0<1  a,1Cl  R  but  K'di'C-ted  live  or  dead  have  ruled 

„„H.o°r„ur'‘8?f‘,<1  eulVf‘'’.  Jersey,  choice,  12<?«12kfo;  fair  to 
good,  lOtt  -vll^e.;  pour  to  fair,  KraUOe.;  grass  ftftTe.;  live 
ca  ves,  dt-rsey,  primp  to  choice,  flftiHWc.;  4tate 

to  fa'n-  -  r«ir  lo  poor 

to  fair,  i@8c.:  Mt  Holly,  16u  to  220  lbs,,  St-jlUc  •  £3d  to  280 
lbs.,  8@Jc  ;  28Q  to  4IKJ  tbs.,  UJjitSHe.;  grass,  tp 

werkN"iv^Lalpta »fCT.  Sr  'v«ek.  94.319  head;  do.  last 
woi  k,  2  -,24.1  tin.  A  decline  lu  dressed  on  ’change 
weakened  the  market  for  live. 

TIogs,  Jersey  dressed,  light,  St-aflWo.:  do  dressed 
medium,  8W,i)*?2e.;  do,  dressed,  heavy,  SenSWc.;  city 
dresset!.  h.Ma.st.e".  live  hop,  corn-fed,  6-  Itlu  »».,  $<ki 
7.0J.  Pork  tenderloins,  prime,  f  Tb ,  13c. 

Mtr.cn  Cows  — Market  reported  fair  at  $3l\<i<!5  for 
common  to  good  milkers;  a  few  extras  at  $7u<y>  5. 

,  SiiKEr*  and  Lambs.— Receipts  for  the  week.  31.S0S 
head;  dp  last  week,  211,809  do.  Sheep  In  fair  demand 

(LJO  i?  im  i.lgu  PJ^C«  pf.heef.  Sheep  quoted  $4.12® 
b-40  V  100  lb;  lambs,  $6®7. 75  do, 


BSIJON 


100  Buckeve  Seeders  Used  on  the  Dalrymple  Bonanza  Farms 

other,  and  Is  sold  a.1  over  the  grain  growing  portion  of  the  United  States,  &S  Imeritof  Au^tralla^ an™ ^EurapT^en^  fontoularT’to  '  n°‘  posses3ed  by  anj 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ml8,?,JianJ,factu,r^rs  B’1.cIf,e?e  Force  Feed  Drl11,  Buckeye  Eleven  Foot  Sower,  Buckeve 
-keje  Senior  and  Junior  Walking  Cultivators,  Buckeye  Plow  Sulky,  Buckeye  Cider  Mills,  etc. 


Manufacturers  of 


Platform  spin  Waps. 

End  Spring,  Slue  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES , 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Terms  for  1882 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Six  months .  L10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

Franoe . * .  3.04  (16 fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20  H  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application, 


Having  recently  enlarged  our  works,  we  are 
prepared  to,  and  will  lurnbha  better  wagon 
for  the  money  than  any  other  concern  In  the 
United  States.  All  our  work  Is  fully  warrant¬ 
ed-  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  Ik  allowed  to 
leave  our  shops,  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap- 
plh-ation.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
CORTLAND  WAiJON  CO..  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OKEICK,  263  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAUO,  ILL. 

Mention  (liie  paper  when  you  write. 


oivuilK  -  L  .  , 

7  ruction.  Full  assortment  of  size- 

KUSSK1.L  &  ro.,  j 


Entered  at  the  Post-ofilce  at  New  York  City 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 
THK  RURAL  NEW-YORI 

Inside  (Agate  space) . .  40c  j 

Outside  or  last  page . . .  50 

Discount,  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  1( 
13  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ec.;  52  Ins.,  25  pe 
tr  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than 


Every  Jones  Five  Ton  Wagon  Seale  is  warranted  five  years,  made  of  the  best  of)  _  .  ▲  , 

iron  and  steel.  Double  Brass  Tare  Ream.  Jones  lie  pays  the  freight.  Sold  on  trial.  )■  PUlOn  Svf 
Every  size  Seale  equally  low.  For  free  book  on  Seales  address.  )  '  lou  \ 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.  Y, 


The  disappointment,  vexation  and  loss  from  the  failure  of  the  season’s 
supply  of  Vegetables,  by  planting  worthless  seeds,  is  a  fict  experienced 
perhaps  once  by  every  gnawer.  To  all  such,  and  those  who  want  a 
strictly  reliable  strain  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
we  invite  you  t-j  give  DREt  R'S  GARDEN  SHEDS  a  tii.ii  E.itiy- 
four  years'  experience  in  furnishing  the  most  critical  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Amateurs  with  their  supplies  of  seeds,  secured  by 
thorough  inspection  of  growing  crops  and  satisfactory  trials  on  our  own 
farm.  DRKH.R'S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  FOR  1882,  giving 
complete  descriptive  and  priced  lists,  mailed  free.  Please  state  if  a 
Market  Gardener. 

SISITS-Y-  .A..  DREEB, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS. 

Address  IH«  *  191  Water  Ht 


Ou£*  Red  "in  v t* r*Spee i a l/s'  ^  ^‘r  » 
lemd  for  eheiflarTir3,  ^  m<K,Bl  °Utrtt  of  Ul"  world‘ 
1UISS1.LL  &  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 


REID’S 


^.VIABLE 


SIMPLEST  £  B€ST. 

Agents  Wanted 


THE  MASSILLON  PONY  MILL 


BUTTER  WORKER 


Most  Effective  and  Convenient 

Also  Power  Workers. 

Cap-city  10,000  lbs. per  DAY 
Iinttor  Printer*,  Shlnping 
Boxes,  etc,  .s.-n rfmitar 

A.  H-  REID, 

26  S.  16th  street,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


H’eed.  yoxxr  Stocli 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
J ust  the  thing. 

PIUUKS  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  8AVKRY  &  CO.,  Limited 
PlULAmtLPHIA  Pa. 


THE  PATENTEE  OF  THE  TIGER  RAKE 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

20,000  Acres  of 

CHOICE  WHEA  T  LAN  OS 

In  the  Oohlen  Northwest,  These  lands  are  located  In 
Ransom  County,  Dakota  Territory,  on  the  line  of  the 
forgo  and  Southwestern  Brunch  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  and  other  railroads  now  being  con¬ 
structed,  and  are  not  excelled  for  the  production  of 
wheat  by  any  lunds  in  the  market.  His  address  Is 

J.  E.  WISNKK, 

Lisbon,  Ransom  Co., 
Northern  Dakota. 


Barminal  o.  «nrk 
as  riprii-virli-d. 


^  HALLOCK’S 

IMPROVED 

HAND  SEED-DRILL 


Supplies  a  long;  felt  want.  ioo  Sold  In 
Ninety  Days. 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  0. 

op 

_  CuruSHIli  1"1 

NORDYKE  &  ilARMUN  CO.,  Iudlrt  oU»,  lad. 


|  Sows  Beet,  Carrot,  Parnnip,  Turnip, 
Rutu-Paga,  Onion,  amt  all  small  seeds 
In  drills,  S-  nton  receipt  of  85.00. 

0CK,  00  B.  Ck.-irlo,  6tr««t,  Bslttmore,  Md. 


WANTED, 

A  Max  and  Wifk  to  take  charge  of  a  highly  cultiva¬ 
ted  farm.  Mun  must  be  a  practical  farmer  anil  un¬ 
derstand  care  of  stock.  Wife  must  understand  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  Including  butter  making.  Will  rent 
If  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made.  Address 
HENRY  STUDKUAKEK,  South  Blni),  Ini*. 


ALARY 


AND  EXPENSES  PAID 

.need  farmer*  and  oiher»  selling  aur 


to  incxperlc 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

Greatly  IUlPKOVEi) 

In  dally  us 


Grapes.  Roses,  etc,  J.  E.  Wiut.nlv.  Hocheeier^.Y. 


John  Saul’s  Catalogue  ot  New, 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 
for  1882. 

Will  be  ready  In  February  with  a  colored  plate.  It  Is 
full  In  really  good  amt  beautiful  plants,  New  Dracas- 
nas,  New  Crotons,  New  Roses,  New  Pelargoniums, 
with  a  rich  collection  of  Nine  Foliage  and  other 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  low  prices;  Free  to  nil  my 
customers,  to  others  10  eta.,  or  a  Plain  copy  free 
Catalogues  of  Hosom.  Seeds,  Fruit  trees,  Orchids, 
*c,,  free.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington.  1>.  C. 


LOOMINGTON  (phehixj 


In  <lnlly  um  in  over  15, wx>  fao 
tone* ami  italrlf'8.  Kur securing 


jg J  HUM  ERY. 

I  J&  S !  iiSft'aSJSBSS’&fBJiS 

Sidney  TUTTLE,  Aot,,  Bloominoton,  Illinois. 
PB  B®  m  J  Plants  that  are  rvii-pf|»|i 

B  E  RRY~~‘«-«jtREE 

.  .  "  "  "  ",  See  Berry  Leaf  for  points  prices 

and  particulars.  E.  B.  UN'Luaiun.L,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


'.  UCANUMCS*,  ruRirv  and  ohkat- 
ItKT  rOSSIBLK  AMOUNT  OF  UREXM 
HAVE  NO  fiylLU.. 

Made  In  FOUR  STYLES. 
TEN  SIZES  each,  t - 


__  — ...  -  -  J — — -  Durable  and 

ornameulul.  Skint  automatic¬ 
ally  without  lining  the  cans.  Most  popular  in  the 
crkam  a.tTHKittNo  plan.  Four  (401.11  iikIMi.s 
nnd  Six  sII.VEK  JleduU  For  SUPERIORITY 
Also  Davis  Swing  Churns,  Butter  Workers,  Printers 
Ac.,  Ac.  Send  postal  for  circulars. 

VtRMUNY  FARM  MACHINE  CU.  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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for  !l)c  1)ouit0. 

HORTICULTURE  IN-DOORS. 

BY  ELKCTRA. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Light  family, 

I  was  once  the  observer  of  a  scene  that  will 
perhaps  interest  the  cousins  as  they  have  read 
letters  above  the  signatures  of  these  young¬ 
sters.  Will-o'  the  Wisp  the  oldest  of  the  boys 
is  now  the  father  of  three  beautiful  little  girls 
on  a  far-away  ide  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Let¬ 
ters  and  shells  often  come  tome.  During  the 
Christmas  holidays  a  letter  came  bearing 
the  picture  of  two  of  his  girls.  Oh  !  the  dear 
little  round  faces  with  the  dark  eyes  and  hair, 
and  plump  cheeks  and  chins  !  So  cunning  and 
cute  ! 

It  was  a  rainy,  dismal  day,  some  years  ago 
when  pent  up  boj  -nature  seeks  a  vent,  that, 
seated  in  the  fann  y  room  I  witnessed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  occurrence. 

“  Do  come  to  the  window,  Will,  and  see  what 
sort  of  a. Spanish  stiletto  this  is  punching  up 
through  the  e»rth  iu  this  pot,”  said  Fox  fire 
as  he  stood  with  his  nose  11  ittened  against  the 
rain-spattered  window-pane. 

Oh  !  the  Devil’s  Darn-needle;”  said  Will 
looking  up  frightened  from  a  piece  of  wood 
that  he  was  industriously  whittling,  with 
tongue  out  bet  ween  h  s  teeth  upon  one  side  of 
his  mouth. 

“  Lem  me  see”  said  little  Glow  worm,  sud¬ 
denly  plucking  it  out  of  Ibe  earth,  and  turning 
a  long  tap-root  up  to  the  scrutiny  of  his 
blazing  little  eyes.  “It’s  a  long  coffee.” 

“Pshaw  !”  Bellowed  Jaek.o’-Laatem,  in  a 
voice  so  terrible  that  Glow-worm  jumped, 
“What  did  you  pull  it  up  for  you  meddle¬ 
some  little  wriggler?  You  see  it  is  a  date 
seed  that  I  stuck  into  that  pot  two  weeks  ago, 
and  now  you've  killed  it  as  dead*  as  Hector.’ 
Hereupon  he  seized  Glow-worm  who  began  to 
twist  and  glow  with  wrath  and  determina 
tion  to  hold  on  to  the  plant  that  Jack  was 
trying  to  rescue.  This  scuffle  brought  in  their 
mother  Phnsphora  who  finding  out  the  state 
of  affairs  undertook  to  pacify  all  parties.  She 
examined  the  sprouted  date  seed  and  said, 
“  Oh  I  this  is  not  hurt,  it  will  still  grow  if 
potted  in  sand  and  kept  warm,  Besides  I 
have  two  pounds  of  dates,  raisins,  some 
oranges,  lemons  and  pine-apples  for  Christ 
mas  goodies  ;  and  if  each  of  you  will  save  the 
seeds  and  plant  them  in  moist  sandy  loam  as 
soon  as  you  eat  the  fruit,  each  of  you  may 
have  some  little  tropical  fruit  trees  growing. 

I  find  Jack  has  something  of  my  disposition 
to  experiment,  and  I  shall  give  him  the  seeds 
from  my  raisins  when  I  stone  them  for  fruit¬ 
cake.  He  may  raise  some  rare  and  foreign 
grape-vines.  I  have  frequently  had  them  to 
sprout,  so  also  many  of  the  seeds  and  nuts  sold 
as  confections  ;  these  w  ith  proper  care  might 
have  made  some  very  fair  green- house  plants, 
1  even  carried  this  disposition  of  economy  and 
experiment  into  the  more  common  fruits,  and 
to  more  profit  as  I  can  prove.  Do  you  know 
what  Will  has  always  called  that  fine  young 
Buckeye  tree  upon  whicti  you  sw  ing,  little 
Firefly  ?” 

“Tom"  bubbled  up  friskily  little  Firefly. 
“  Yes  I  picked  up  that  Buckeye  at  Monticello, 
the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson— and  planted 
it  in  a  pot.  You  see  the  result.” 

Here  Mrs.  Phosphora  arose  and  pulled  out  the 
bureau  drawer,  from  which  she  took  two  wal 
nuts  ;here  too  a  re  the  first  walnuts  that  my  Jef¬ 
ferson  tree  has  borne.  Now  little  Firefly  as  you 
and  Glow  worm  are  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
hidden  seeds  to  sprout,  you  shall  have  the 
tufts  from  the  pine  apples.  They  soon  take 
root  a  id  grow  like  u  century  plant.  Will  is 
old  enough  to  confine  himself  to  pears,  apples 
and  peaches. 

- ♦»♦ 

YOUNG  QUERIST. 

C.  L.,  North  f jinn  dale,  O.,  says  on  s  of  the 
cows  he  milks  gives  bloody  milk,  and  some¬ 
times  she  doesn’t  [give  down.  He  warns  to 
know  what  is  the  matter. 

A  ns  — Bloody  milk  generally  is  caused  by 
some  injury  to  the  udder.  We  have  known 
“naughty  boys  ”  to  throw  stones  at  cows  and 
hit  the  it  on  the  udder,  when  bloody  milk  is 
pretty  sure  to  follow.  The  best  way  to  treat 
a  cow  that  “  won’t  give  down”  is  with  kind¬ 
ness,  and  keep  milking.  It  is  quite  painful 
for  a  cow  to  withhold  her  milk  and-  she  will 
give  down  after  a  time.  We  would  refer  C. 
L.  to  an  article  in  another  column,  entitled 
the  “  Daily  Cow,”  which  w  ill  give  him  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  point. 

Annie  C.,  Doylestoivn,  O.,  has  some  seedling 
Gladioli  bulbs,  and  usks  if  they  should  be 
kept  in  sand  this  Winter 

Ans  -  When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches 
high  they  may  be  repotted.  When  they  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  yellow  in  the  Fall,  the  pots  should 
be  taken  up  and  put  in  a  warm  place,  letting 
the  earth  remain  on  the  roots  through  the 


Winter.  They  may  be  planted  out  in  May’ 
and  should  flower  some  the  third  year. 

-4  - 

New  Members  of  the  Club  for  Week 
Ending  Feb.  4. 

Minnie  Coninne,  P.  E,  Hufftuann,  Ivy  Gar¬ 
dener,  Sarah  McDonald,  Katie  McDonald, 
Clinton  Keeler,  Thom  >sTreville,  Alonzo  Good¬ 
man,  Henry  LocJcwood,  Chester  Lockwood, 
Charley  H.  Griswold,  Allte  Mast,  Ada  L. 
Skelton,  Martha  Hill,  Ferro  Sweely,  George 
Butcher,  Dora  Bird,  Gracie  Conrad,  Claude 
Conrad,  George  Heck,  W alter  Hall,  Minnie 
Frost,  David  Frost,  Bessie  Cowan,  Frank 
Blodgett,  Lucy  M.  Smith,  Frank  S.  Lyon, 
Herbert  Alford,  George  A.  Haughton,  Bessie 
Finley,  Frank  McCormick,  Mary  McCormick, 
Alice  S.  Johnson,  Retta  Connett,  George 
Mudge,  Maggie  Salisbury,  Mary  Bryant, 
George  Bryant,  John  Deland,  Henry  Deland, 
Mamie  Bubar,  Thomas  Bubar,  Fred  W. 
Clement. 

- ■  ■  — 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  UnCle  Mark: — 1  have  been  wanting 
to  send  you  a  letter  for  a  long  time  but  have 
been  t  o  busy.  We  have  b  en  husking  corn 
several  weeks.  Corn  husking  is  later  than 
usual,  because  it  rained  here  for  twelve  weeks 
almost  all  the  time,  and  the  ground  was  too 
wet  to  get  the  horses  in  the  fields.  Most  of 
the  flax  got  so  wet  it  was  either  left  in  the 
field  or  spoiled  in  the  stacks.  Our  White  Ele¬ 
phant  Potatoosdid  first  rate;  they  did  not  have 
very  good  attention  because  there  was  so  much 
else  to  do,  still  we  got  <30  pounds  from  two 
small  potatoes  with  twenty  six  eyes.  Pa  says 
the  potatoes  more  than  pay  the  Rural  sub¬ 
scription.  The  pinks  were  very  nice  though 
they  were  hurt  by  draught  the  first  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  We  couldn’t  get  any  seeds  from  them. 
Hope  to  do  better  next  time.  I  am  going  to 
have  a  garden  of  my  own  next  Summer,  and 
hope  you  won’t  forget  me  in  your  seed  distri¬ 
bution.  I  would  like  to  see  a  real  good  melon 
once  more.  Our  asparagus  is  fine.  Pa  wants 
to  alwaystake  the  Rural.  I  will  write  again 
and  tell  how  the  seeds  do.  Your  nephew, 

Brush  Creek,  Iowa.  Eddie  C.  Becker. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  will  tell  you  what 
I  have  been  doing  for  the  year.  The  latter 
part  of  the  Summer  was  very  dry;  sodry  that 
corn  as  well  as  other  things  parched  in  the 
fields.  I  planted  a  small  patch  of  potatoes  in 
the  Spring  and  if  they  had  not  been  planted 
on  a  low  field  of  ground  I  would  not  have  had 
any  potatoes;  as  it  was  there  was  a  fair  crop. 
The  patch  was  about  GO  feet  square  and  I 
made  over  six  dollars  from  that  aloue.  My 
beans  did  well  for  the  season,  but  they  were 
planted  too  late  and  the  hot  weather  ripened 
the  vines  before  they  were  through  flowering. 
1  had  a  few  very  handsome  carnations  from 
the  Rural  seeds  last  Bummer,  and  have  many 
more  plants  that  will  make  a  fine  show  next 
year.  The  celery  nud  Rod-bud  seeds  never 
came  up,  but  don’t  know  why  they  did  not. 
I  think  the  Club  is  getting  along  nicely  and  I 
like  the  Discussions  very  much. 

Purple  Cane,  Neb.  W M.  J.  Mason. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  write  to  let  you 
know  that  I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Horticultural  Club.  I  am  a  little  boy  of  11 
years  of  age  and  I  live  in  the  country  with  my 
uncle.  I  think  it  is  much  better  than  the  city. 
Last  Summer  I  worked  a  small  garden  which 
my  uncle  gave  me,  and  if  I  receive  any  seeds 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  cultivate  them.  I 
have  two  pet  colts;  I  can  go  around  them  and 
they  will  not  hurt  me.  Their  names  are  Dandy 
and  Lightfoot.  My  uncle  takes  the  Rural 
and  I  like  to  read  the  letters  and  discussions 
by  the  cousins.  Your  nephew, 

Westwood,  N.J.  R.  H.  Yates. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — This  is  my  second 
attempt  fo  write,  as  my  other  letter  reached 
the  waste  basket.  I  thought  it  must  have  been 
too  long  to  print  so  I  will  try  and  be  as  brief 
as  possible,  although  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
waste  basket.  The  drought  visited  us  the  same 
as  every  w  here  else,  but  the  Elephants  stood  it 
very  well  as  we  got  a  peck  of  good  sized  pota¬ 
toes.  The  oats  were  badly  rusted,  but  the 
sorghum  did  not  make  its  appearance  at  all. 
The  Dianthus  flowers  were  as  beautiful  as  any 
thing  1  could  wish  for,  varying  iu  color  from 
the  deepest  crimson  to  pure  white.  Y  our  niece, 

Clarance  Center,  N.Y.  “Princess.” 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  a  little  girl  14 
years  old.  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago.  My 
papa  has  taken  the  Rural  New  Yorker  for 
two  years,  and  he  likes  it  better  than  any 
paper  h  has  ever  taken.  I  like  to  read  the 
children’s  letters  very  much,  and  Mary  Wa¬ 
ger-Fisher’s  writings.  1  am  a  lover  of  flow¬ 
ers.  We  have  a  pit  nearly  full  of  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  oleanders  and  muny  others.  We  live 
on  a  farm  11  miles  from  Knoxville.  We  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  seeds  you  sent  us  this 
year.  The  oats  did  not  do  well.  Your  niece, 

Church  Grove,  Tenn.  Ida  A.  Clapp, 


JftttpUtncnts  anil  Parhinery. 


Our  New  Catalogue  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Fnrin  nnd  Garden  Implements  fa  Free  to  all, 
and  we  uilnrn ntee  it  to  Interest  even-  mie  who  plants  seeds  or  cultivates  the  soil.  It  is  a 
benutiiiil  descriptive  work  of  16 .paces,  full  of  illustrations.  We  want  Mark rf  Gardeners  and  Boot 
tiro ivers  to  examine  closely  onr  tine  Garden  Tools:  Fanners  who  value  Labor-Bovine  Tools  to  study  out  our 
Combined  Horse  Hoe.  Cultivator  and  Ooverer ;  nnd  every  one  who  has  even  n  small  vegetable  garden  to  lenm 
what  the  FireflyGarden  Plow  will  save  them.  S.  L.  ALLEN  Jc  CO.  JS7  and  129  Catharine  St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AND  BUTTER  MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 
And  Complete  Manufacturing  Outfits. 


Hansens 

DANISH  LIQUID 
BUTTER  COLOR 


£hV LiQUIDCNEESE  COMB, 
JLIQUID EXTRACT  OF BETfNET. 
mwumKrvm  maefacma  of  act 
maufArmo  Ttt/imzcTmsr  dan- 

WPBSPA*AW*S,-SA*8MSS£t.  SILT 

BAUM  me  DHUSF  HOOPS.  AHHATOINS, 
ANHATTO,  ACHNtTS,  SCALE* BOARDS. 
FAIRBANKS'  SCALED,  ETC., ETC.,  ETC.  I 


CHEESE 

t^EXTRACTri*51 

5KIMMILKCHEE5E 


Lapliam’s  Patent  Seamless  Bandages 

Saves  Making  Randaprs,  Less  Expensive,  No  Waste. 
The  Best  Coo  let  s  or  Vats  for  Raising  Cream  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Illustrated  circulars  sent  free.  Address 

BURRELL  &  WHITMAN,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y- 


AD  LEY’S 


ESTABLISHED 


1832 


BRADLEY  &  COMPANY 

SYRACUSF..N.Y. 


The  Albion  Spring  Tooth  Sulky 


~THE|  (TmITCHELlI)  j  ffwAEON. 


"mmiiiiviilUL-itl'Jj 


HARR0Wi3S=\  AND  CULTIVATOR 


This  celebrated  Tool  has  been  thoroughly  intro 
d  uced  during  the  season  of  18S1,  in  the.  East  and 
li rough  the  west,  and  hundreds  of  them  have 
asseu  Into  the  hands  of  Farmers,  tried _  and  pu r- 
hased  on  their  merit.  r" 


This  Tool,  combined,  Is  a 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGON 


Platform  Spring  Wagon*,  Three  Spring  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagon*  Open 
and  Top  Buggies,  Phietons,  Sewing  Machine  Wagon*,  Buckboard*. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  is  Monarch  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  beet  stock  used  in  its  construction  and 

nade  by  bestwaKoii  ineehanics  in  the  world.  The  Spring  Wagon  sad  have  Ldlieiurmur' 

•ate  from  the  Farm  Waffon  shope.  And  for  the  manufacture  of  this  claa«  oi  work  we  have  fauliueej  unsur 

_ _ -J  U _ .1  n.talamm  and  flln  otwu  f  0/1  PriftA  T  .1  Fit 


E\SVCS  k\novA«\c. 


Our  Latest  Invention, 

The  most  Rapid  Grinder  ever 
made.  We  make  the  only 
Sj  Corn  and  Cob  Mill  with  east 
- — *  eu«t  .itt  t  i  (Irinders.  If  we 

fail  to  furnish  proof,  will 
j-a  •.  K‘ve  yon  a  Mill.  Ten  differ- 
5k.  V2  out  styles  and  sizes,  The 
:=>»**  only  mill  that  sifts  the  meal. 
We  also  make  the  Celebrated 
tpkS*  BIO  GIANT. 

tW~  Send  for  Circular  to 
3.  A  FIELD  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  of  a  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  In  a  day 
THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE,  and  THE  FASTEST 
HAND  PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guar 
anteed.  Inducements  on  Samples  this  season.  Send 
for  circular. 

WALLACE  FISK  South  Byron, 

UKMCSKIS  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Vunderbilt  Brothers,  No.  28  Fulton  St..  Acts,  for  N. 
Y.  City.  Hamlin  Johnson,  Providenee,  ft.  1.,  Agents 
for  New  England. 


MATTHEWS^  V 

Theatundard  of  America  ws— 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds- 
men  and  Alarnot  Gardeners  vV~'V?W3L.*cy  Akr 
everywbcretobet.be  most  per- 
feet  aud  reliable  Drill  in  uae. 

Bend  for  circular.  Manufao-  *»-»— ■ 
turod  only  by 

hVEKtCTT  Ok  SMALL,  lioaion,  HIush 


SIMPaON  k  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Rout  Mill  Machinery 

of  Every  Description. 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn,  Wheat 
Rye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain, 
i  1 3T  Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  oor.  FRONT  &  JOHN  s. 

Cut  cuss  »t  \,OhR> 


Frank  Wilson's  Fat.  will  grind  a 
peck  iu  It!  minutes.  Price  go.  IU. 
Clrcularsand  icstiinonlals  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Address 

WILSON  BUG'S  Sole  Manuf'rs, 
.Easton,  Pa, 


GET  THE  BEST 


THE  GENUINE 


lr.  obschip^  'Pf,7c£?^. 


Monarch  and  Young:  America 

— CORN  AND  COB  MILLS 

Only  mills  made  with 

$5^7^  Cast  Cast  Staal  OrlnAsr* 

Warranted  superior  to 
■  j-  an^'n  ust*,f  or  all  purposes 

easier  and  wear  longer. 

1  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

=1  Mg@W«  tlll#E  Also,  Corn  Shellers.  Feed 

Cutfers,  cider  Mills,  &C. 

~=i— - -  Send  for  circulars  and 

„  ~  ~  prices. 

Manufactured  hy 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  00.. 

St.  Loon,  Mo. 


KVAPOKAli  IVO  FRUIT 

CCIUT  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods  Tabl 
XnU.  I  yields,  prices,  profits  and  general  stal 
r  Net  I  Hob  Am.  Drier  Co..  Obambemburg. 


^USHEo 


CORN  AND  COB  MILLS 

Only  mills  made  with 

Cut  Cut  Steel  Srlniert 

^  Warranted  superior  to 

tany  In  use, for  all  purposes. 
Wul  grind  faster,  run 
easier  and  wear  longer. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Also,  Corn  Shellers.  Feed 
Cutters,  Cider  Mills,  &c. 
Send  for  circulars  and 
prices. 

AGRICULTURAL  00., 

ST.  Louts,  Mo. 


Manufactured  b’ 
WHITMi 


KVAPOKAII IVO  FRUIT 

SENT  I  rreatiPe  on  improved  methods.  Tabl 
Z1  nVr  r  I  yields,  prices,  profits  and  general  stal 
r  Ktt  I  Hob  Am.  Drier  Co..  Obambemburg. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Kansas  City  Times  reports  that  its 
book- keeper  suffered  very  severely,  and  fora 
long  time,  with  rheumatism.  He  tried  St. 
Jacob’s  Oil  and  was  cured  by  one  bottle  of  it. 
— Adv. 


flew  $ubU cations. 


A  P“  f"  R  A  dole’s  Reliable  Uardea, 
^  h  P  II  ^  Flower  mid  Field  Seeds 

w  mm  k  mm  V  are  the  best,  and  are  sold  at>  the 
lowest  price,  Garden  Giiids.  of  44  pages, 
uialled  fr  ee.  Tells  all  about  Gardening.  Andress 
COLE  &  I1KO,,  Seedsmen,  Pells.  Iowa. 


14  A  I  p  lliMvrrtwis,  South  Glastonbury.  uTrt 
l«  m\  La  E.  Conti,  wre  headinirlers  for  a  nd  A5A\X 
1  —  Staid  free  catalogue  of  tj  . 

Currauts,  1561:168 

Grapes,  and  ***’*^"  VUll»vA  ■Jst.stmteig'r/T/  an 
Trees,  best  -  earth.  Product- 

ice  ox  Crescent,  perfect  form,  tun  high  flavor.  Firm 
os  Wit.iou.  Dm  utiM  colored  ft  nil  fi/dfc.Bhowlngone 
foot  of  row  in  full  fruiting  sent  free,  also  cut 

of  neu  Black  Cap  Raspberry',  riper is  U,,,,  I,,,.,,,,, 
ircck  before  Doolittle,  is  jet  black  mol  oIHlUCgnlli 
twice  as  product  ice.  m.x-  i  .  ,.a  i 


—  Strawberry  ml 

-  earth.  Prod  act- 
liigh  flavor.  Firm 
plafc.n  howlug  one 
scut  free,  also  cut 


Names  and  address  or  fruit 

good  price  paid.  N.  D.  Battek 


tilt  growi 

[■ersOs.  B 


owers  wanted 
{.  Buffalo,  N.  V 


FOR  ANT  ONE  OF  THE  flA 
Choice  Collection*  of  Ilosm,  n I  I 
Shrubs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  UU 
I'  ruit  Trees,  Crape  Vines,  Small 
Fruits,  Seeds,  Ac.  For  example:  1 2 
choice  Roses,  si;  1 2  Tuberoses,  IS  1;  12 
Oamations.  jlli  12  GcranitmiB,  SI ;  20 


Seeds,  si.  Hundreds  or  others  CHEAP,  arid  many 

NEW  AND  RARE! EsTtxyne^fu1^ DIME 

Blants.  Ail  m*M«d  pottngspntd, and  tafsrtrriml j/var- 

A dntii logit e  of  about  IOO  page*  FltliE. 
“8th  Year.  IS  (rreiinxiM,  400  .0,(11 
The  STORKS  4  HARRISON  C0.,?tlnMTill*,LaAeCo.,0hlO 

BERRY  BASKETS.  -  BEST.  CHEAPEST.  Free 
circular.  N.  D.  BATTERSON,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

SEEDS 

HBHH  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Seeds  sent  by  mail  to  any  Post-office  in  the  United 
States,  duty  paid.  My  Illustrated  Catalogue  for 
i8Si  mailed  free  to  all  intending  purchasers. 

WM.  RENNIE,  Seedsman,  Toronto,  Canada. 

EVERY- 


rive  anses  made  for  family  Dairies-  Five  sizes  for 
Factory  use.  All  our  goods  are  of  perfect  stock  and 
the  host  workmanship.  They  are  strong,  simple,  effi¬ 
cient,  convenient  and  durable.  They  eontlmi,  to  i.e 
THE  ST.vNOAtUr  Cura.vs  OK  THE  COtfSTRV. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  dealer  iu  such  goods  for  a 
“  IU.amchabd  Butter  IVorkku,"  or  a  ye  mi  me  "  Bi.an- 
CHAUb  t’liPUN,"  Mud  If  he  has  none  on  hand,  send  pos¬ 
tal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

THE  INVENTORS  AND  SI, I.E  MASljKACTCRKRS. 
PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H. 


Ill  II  fl  A  Jl  The  New  White  Grape. 

A]  |  II  I  ||  L*  fl  A  few  responsible  parties 

llHIIHllH  hi  good  grape  regions  are 
mil  unii!fl'  wanted  to  plant  rine- 
yarels  of  this  most  promising  of  all  grapes,  to  whom 
special  iiuliiceinents  will  be  given,  ami  payment  for 
vines  made  contingent  upon  production  of  fruit. 
Address  THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO., 

Lo<  Kl’OKT,  N.  Y. 


A  Book  of  f.are  Originality,  entitled 


The  f rial  proth  ui  suited,  The  individual  carefully  con. 
sidervu  from  the  aso  "f  responsibility  U|>  to  maturity, in  ro« 
gani  to  Education,  Home,  Society,  Etiquette, 
Amusements,  Dress.  Love.  Marriage.  Busi* 

neSS,  &C.  //«•»  Ureud-Kntm  are  to  be  Bread. Winner*. 
The  volvtue  ahounils  in  striking  thoughts,  rare  ioformaiion 
*nd  id  tense  common-sense.  Fill  I- page  colored  plates— each 

®NK  A  OEM.  Agents  Wafted  Everywhere. 

Send  for  circular. Tull  description,  terms.  ftc,.  add  re. a, 

4.0.  McUURDY  A  CO,.  Philadelphia  Pm 


for  i  lie  throe  first,  numbers  of 
the  new  volume  of  I)kmouk«t*8 
Monthly.  Ten  large  pictures 
■mm  —  Stf  el  engravings  and  Oil.  The 

be-t  Pori  rail  if  the  lute  Preri- 
dent  James  A.  Garfield.  Tun  pieces  of  music. 
Three  cut  dress  putirrns.  Two  hundred  illustra¬ 
tions.  Two  hundre  d  and  forty  pages  of  clioico 
literature,  size  8li  x  lie,  orfj<j  pounds  of  elegant 
printing,  on  timed  p  iper,  post  free,  for  fifty  eenis 
in  postage  stamps.  W.  JENNINGS  I)  EM  OREST, 
Publisher,  17  East  1-lih  Street,  Nuw  "Vorii. 


Accept  No  Other! 

JL 

but  be  sure  you  receive  the  original  and  only  true 

RICHARDSON’S  NEW  METHOD 

FOR 

THE  PIANOFORTE. 

It  Is  the  most  success./ ul  Just  ruction  Hook  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  and  although  it  has  been  before  the  nubile 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  time 
more  than  a 

THIRD  OF  A  MILLION 

copies  have  been  sold,  it  shows  no  signs  of  losing  Its 
hold  as  a  public  favorite,  but  Is  still  used  anil  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  best  teachers.  It  Is  ft 

Book  without  Errors, 

having  been  many  times  revised,  and  by  the  addition 
at  various  times  of  much  valuable  material,  la  conce¬ 
ded  to  be  most  complete,  thoroughly  practical  and 
progressive,  and  without  a  superior  as  an  Instruction 
book. 

Price  —  —  —  -  -  $3.25. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Established  18*14. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  848  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  MUSH  AL  WORKS. 

Perkins’  Graded  Anthems. 

A  new  Anthem  Book  by  H.  S.  Perkins;  Intended  to 
supply  choirs  of  ordinary  ability  with  fresh  attrac¬ 
tive  anthems  from  the  best  popular  eomposers.  Iree 
from  lech i deal  difficulty,  anil  yet  of  nn  Interesting 
character.  Conttdiis  about  one  hundred  different 
pieces,  is  full  music  size,  and  is  the  largest  and  cheap¬ 
est  Ant  hem  Hook  ever  published.  Notice  the  low 
price  or  Hi  per  copy;  X7  .OO  per  dozen.  Specimen 
pages  free  oil  receipt  of  application. 

Improved  Musical  Catechism. 

A  new,  short,  easy  Catechism,  with  illustrations, 
by  H.  I..  Bullock.  With  the  help  of  this  little  hook 
mothers  can  easily  t  ench  their  children  the  elements 
of  music  In  so  Simple  and  plain  a  manner  ns  to  Im¬ 
part  to  young  children  facility  in  sight  reading.  More 
than  tills  fhc  place  of  every  other  Primer  or  Cate¬ 
chism,  Price  80  cents. 

Art  of  Reading  Music. 

An  entirely  new  method  for  tue  useot  scnuols  and 
private  pupils  to  develop  rnpld  rending  In  vocal  mu¬ 
sic.  The  exercises  are  thoroughly  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  einhraclug  all  the  vailed  vocal  forms,  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex .  This  Is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  present,  In  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  man¬ 
ner,  that  branch  of  music  Which  Is  most  troublesome 
to  every  student.  Part  I,  price  10  cents.  Part  tl, 
price  50  cents.  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price. 

W  VI.  A  POND  «Y  CO..  25  Union  Hqunrr,  N.Y. 


PERSONALS. 


The  recent  death  of  Mr.  James  Wyllie,  the 
tenant  of  the  farm  of  Mossigiel,  near  Manch- 
line,  Ayrshire,  is  noticeable  from  the  fact 
that  he  occupied  for  forty  years  the  land 
which  Burns  tilled,  being  the  second  tenant 
after  the  poet  and  his  brother  Gilbert.  It  was 
while  at  Mossigiel  that  the  bard  wrote  some 
of  his  finest  productions. 


Mrs,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  in  Florida, 
and  her  health  is  better  than  it  was.  Mrs. 
Senator  Hawley  her  cousin,  is  in  Washington. 

Congressman  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  is  an 
amateur  farmer.  He  has  much  money  in¬ 
vested  in  Rolsteius  cattle.  His  regular  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  of  a  paper  manufacturer. 

An  old  man  at  West  Cheshire,  Conn.,  has 
made  all  bis  property  over  to  his  wife,  on 
condition  that  she  gives  him  food,  clothes, 
lodging,  and,  one  pint  of  good  rum  every  day 
as  long  as  he  lives, 

Chief  Justice  Waite  walked  off  in  the  over¬ 
shoes  or  Justice  Stanley  Matthews,  and  the 
Justice  compelled  the  Chief  Justice  to  shed 
them  in  a  street  car.  This  was  sad  ;  for  it  is 
not  likely  that  Justice  Matthews  will  ever 
again  stand  in  the  shoes  worn  by  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Waite. 


THE 

Watertow  n 

inn 

the  Beet  in  Cue. 

Write  for  De- 
wripHve  Cata¬ 
logue. 

H.  H.  Babcock 
A  Sons, 
■Watertown. 
N.Y. 


mimwwnms 

HEADQUARTERS  OFTHE  UNRIVALLED 
GEN  ERALNursery STOCK 

i  a  m  _-r\HOUHOUG.HBRi  d l  K 

LAND  and  water  FOWLS 


-  CATALOGUES, READY  - 

G-  SJOSSILV^gg^ (a>1y 


We  are  now  re«dv  to  offer  to  Dairy  men  anil  to  the 
Trade,  a  HAND  IiUTTEU  WORKKH,  operating  on 
the  principle  of  direct  and  powerful  pressure.  Instead 
of  rolling,  grinding  or  sliding  upon  the  butter 

We  claim  that  it  Is  the  only  Butter  Worker  which 
will  .ertainh/,  <,ul<klti  and  easily  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  and  which  docs  mu  and  cannot  injure 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  It  works  in  the  salt  as  easily 
and  as  welt. 


orr'nQ  bulbs, 
Oi-LJJO  PLANT 


tOi-i-UU  PLANTS. 

BeantiM  illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

Tbs  hot  lilt  of  nrir,  rare  nn.l  htniitlful 
Howl**  cur  tent  out.  Ji.'w  Uhfleln,  Tube- 
roftee,  Au.irylJ  ift,  Kn.wi,  Carnation*.  100  varu-- 
liei  ed  t.il  i'i  »,  choice  Flower  no.l  Vigrtet.le 
K-rHr,  S.c(it  of  IIoum  l‘l<inl>,  4c.  All  «.«l, 
•i ret'*  r*rr  Juti'liero  .old  In  Five  Cxnt  Kirine*. 
Everything  -warranted  Iruv  to  name.  See 
Catalogue  i  priera  arc  low.  The  fnllowtnc  «"nt 
hv  mail  aaatuuld.  JOOhidlolua,  10  aoriammnd 
iOc.  18  Pearl  Tnberowi,  She.  10  I. Dir*.  10  »ori* 
unmet,  f  1,50.  All  tine  fom  and  lnrce  bullu. 
Remit  currency  or  poitagu  Btamps.  My  irooda 
have  an  eaiablbbed  rcpn'ntion  and  irn  to  all  pnrliol  ibe  world. 

-r  a  a  il  lc  ruli  ng.  HI  l’.ENS.  N.  V- 


mm±ron  is82 

M  til  he  mailed  ma  toallappllcaau,  ae  l  te  <r.tit-mere  without 
ordering  It.  It  contains  five  colored  plate,  «(Ki  engravlngi, 
about  2(H)  pages,  and  full  descripllout,  price*  and  direction,  for 
planting  1500  varied**  ofVegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  planu, 
Fruit  Trcn,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  !L  Address, 

D.  M.  FEREY  &  CO.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


^mptemettt.s  and  parhin*rg. 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND. 

*  Twenty-five  per 

cent,  more  Sugar 
/  evs  ry  year,  and 

“w — TbL  ■  - a  better  quality 
t  from  I’  O  F*  T’S 

TI  KI'HEKA  SAP 

§  I  HPIIIITS  than 

l  55  _  IU  from  any  others, 

®  — p  2  1  la  the  verdict  of  over  UJ.WXi  Maple 

i  P  0  *  f  Sugar  Milkers  thal  use  them. 

W  -  *  \J  tJf~Tlii  ir  perfect  working  with 
V  the  utmost  satisfaction  is  gu  r an¬ 
ted!  Only  a  trial  Is  needed  to  convince  one  of  their 
gupe.rtm  ity  over  ait  others,  if  every  Sngnr  linker, 
not  having  tented  them,  will  but  tap  half  his  sugar 
bush  with  the  Eure  ha  the  coming  Nmttir  Season. 
a.  full  supply  thu  following  season  will  be  the  result. 
If  there  Is  not  an  agent  In  your  town,  get  a  good  re¬ 
sponsible  Hardware  or  other  dealer  to  order  at  once 
and  not  delay  It,  until  the  season  for  tapping  is  upon 
y  iu.  Belter  have  them  two  months  in  mlrance  than 
a  day  too  late.  I  will  send  you  Snmplen  it n u  l)e- 
g'-r'privc  Circular*  Po»t-pal«l  on  receipt  of 
Ten  Ceiith.  Address  at  once 

C,  <  PfisT.  I’uteutee.  Ituriington  Vt. 

Buy  the  Knrokna  and  you  escape  all  infringement* 
and  penalties  of  the  law. 


CHEAP  NEWSPAPERS  i  MAGAZINES. 

Send  6  cents  for  Catalogue  of  3,1*10  Newspapers 
and  Magazines  at  Club  Hates.  rr~  Alien te  U  anUd. 
_ H.  A.  KENYON,  P.  M.,  Dwiqht,  Ilu 


CREAMERY 


In  the  United  States,  of 

OVER  100  COWS 


an  nave  a  largeCDCC  ofour  NEW  prep- 
package  r  II L  L  I  aration 

It  ia  an  article  which  all  use,  but  this  new  propara- 
Uon  is  far  superior  to  all  others.  Send  NOW  for  sam¬ 
ple,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  spin -g  work,. 

II  ELLS,  HIUIIAUU.SON  &  (JO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


CARRARA  ROCK  CAULIFLOWER. 

Earliest,  Finest  Flavored  nnd  Surest  Heading  In 
the  World. 

By  mall  post-paid  50  cent**  per  packet. 

UF”  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogin'  mailed  free. 

SBKDSMKN,  A-  ’I'mlnlm |A$f  .  iLiw’Viirk. 


1828-  RELIABLE— 1882 

*»UI$TJ$  SEEDQ 

—  ARE  THE  —  i 

EST  SEEDV 


«  136  WALNUT  ST. 

Cincinnati,  0. 


K  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE® 
MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Bed  Clover.  Sapling  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alslke  and  Whit 
Clover,  Timothy,  Hungarian  Gras*.  Millet,  Gcrrmin 
Millet.  Blue  Grass,  clean  and  extra  clean,  English 
Blue  Grass.  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass,  Buckwheat,  lied 
Bust-Proof  Oats.  etc.  Write  for  prices  stating  quan¬ 
tities  desired.  All  orders  accompanied  wttheash  filled 
at  the  lowest  market  price  on  uay  of  receipt. 


m  ARE  THE  ■■■  i 

L#est  seedv 

Arc  entirely  the  |>ro«l  m  l  of  our  own  limns,  and 
are  itiiauriuiK*e<l  bva  iyln  the  world  for  pnritv 
and  rebnbibty.  Itiilht’r,  (Garden  Almanac, 

coutaamug  l.G  i :  ge»  useful  Information,  with  price- 
mailed  on  receipt  ot  3c.  Ktamp. 

I  ir~  Wholesale  I'rice-I.isi  for  Merchants  on  applicaion 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  CrcNVGr, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


n  za  m\  ■■  We  give  more  and  better  plants  for 
illl  VL  \rthe  money  than  any  other  house 
in  II  J  r  jin  the  country.  Catalogue  for  1882 
■  •  W  W  W  m>IJ.  ready,  VHKK  TO  ALt-  Send  for 
one  and  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful  plants  we  offer. 

MILLER  &  HUNT,  Wiuuhts  GhoVK,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 


7R  nnn  BEN  DAVIS  5AND  RAWLE’S 

*  °'UUU  JANET  APPLE  TREES;  4  to  meet, 
per  lix*)-  8  to  5  feet,  light,  per  lG*).  Fall  line  of  other 

stock.  Pike  Co.  Nursery  ;  established  1833.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free.  STAKK  &  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


«>  SEEDS!  » 

M  0 

w  VANDE  RBILT  BROS.,  W 

23  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  u 
O  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Flower  Seeds  and  pj 
__  Agricultural  Implements  mailed  upou  ap-  r0. 
plication. 


Stocfe  atifl  ^poulttv* 

The  People  have  Proclaimed 

The  Clydesdale 

The  King  of  Draft  Horses. 


It  is  munil’esi  that  lYoin  GOOD  SEKDS 
Id  TVD  ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  bo  obtained. 

^  fit L v  AJ >1  h  Tlte  character  of  LANDKliTHS’  SKKDS 

^  FlOus*  has  been  suhstniuiatecl  hn/and  ah  <;nnstnm. 

S  /  They  are  the  MTANDAKH  for  Ouality. 

1^.  ^  liver  I.IOO  acre*  in  tiurdrn  Seed  Crops 

V  V/vXaA  \  \  rU\  *  V^sCn  under  our  unn  culliviition. 

fJ  pi  fikKV  V L' n rt,  Ash  your  StoreVtee per  for  t hem  in  ori nival 

Staled  pnekapt's,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 

11  m>  1  Wholesale  trade  prices  to  dealers  on  application. 

F«unde<H784.  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  S0NS.2I  and  23  S.Slith St.Phlladelphia. 


POWELL  BROTHERS, 

SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  00.,  PA., 
Largest  mill  finest  collc-i  inn  In  ihe  W«irld 
of  C  lydi'sdnle  >t« i 1  uni-,  the  best  b' eed  ol 
l)rnit  Horses.  Alf  •  impor:  i  f  ’  choicest 

I’ei  elieron-Norm  -  l.c  ii  t  1  Bis  eders  of 

Troi iing-Hr*'«l  It.  ters  and 

Breeders  of  lldsi  ;  11  mill  l)n  on  Cal  tie.  Rare 
Individual  f'.rcelh  t  .  tiaree  our 

Specialties,  at  sap  c  linn  .■>•••(  nals  whose 

conetitutional  rio1'  -  ■  have  been 

impaired  by  hiyh  (  ning.  Cata¬ 

logue*  Fret'.  Cor  - pop  lc;1  licltan 
Mention  Rural  V. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

W  ill  mall  FREE  their  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1XS2,  containing  a 
full  descriptive  Price  -  hist  of 
Slower,  Field  and  Garden 

SEEDS 

Bulbs,  Ornamental  Grasses, 
and  Immortelles,  Gladiolus, 
Lilies,  Roses,  Plants,  Garden 
Implements.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Over  100  pages.  Address 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.  «  CHICAGO, ILL 

179-183  Eut  Main  St.  200-206  Randolph  St 


Over  1500  distinct  Varieties.  All  atroTijar  Plants, 

eneh  Kb«lr?d,  delivered  safely  Ly  mail  liHryest  unsort- 
nieiit.  Low  urieess  In  business  2S  years.  Ouaranfta 
fiii'ix/urfirtn.  Stook  eompri^o^  till  drtrfrrw In  rarieii**.  Only 
mature  plants  &Ant»  Our  unv  I  Iluritl-Roolu 

sent  free,  eoait^niH  name  and  doaerijition of  each  plant,  with 
in«tmction*  for  cultivation,  pv  rebate  plants 

^Jteich&re  Wf<>r*  sending  for  our  r  IIIM 11-0001/ 

AH  lovers  of  Ihonr*  r.honld  have  our  mMPIU  DUUlV 
J.very  buyer  of  f)lFYij»p/4W)f#fihfnild  bate  it.  Kverv one  wn nt- 
mg  new  and  choir*  plant*  should  hoyhI  for  our  Rand-Book* 
HOOPKS.  BROTH  ICR  A  THOMAS. 

Chkrhy  Hill.  Nuumkilieb,  WisDt  Chester,  Pa, 


SEEDS,  SEEDS,  SEEDS. 

NOW  READY,  OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 

PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS,  including  VEGETABLE,  FIELD,  FLOWER  AND 

Tree  Seeds.  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

J.  M,  THORBURN  <fc  CO„ 

15  John  Street, New  York. 


NEW.fr  ORNAMENTALTREES 

FRUVC/Xchpiibc  one  pc  iado  ; 


FR^3c^$HRUBS,ROSEg.  188^^ 


^  SUPERIORITY  PROVED  « 

THE  SIMPLESTS  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 


An  Offer 


LIGHT-  RUNNING 


Besides  the  largest  and  mOfil  eoiniili'to  general 
Btoclcof  Fruit  and  Oriiiiuient'il  Trees,  Itoses,  rtc., 
in  then.  S.,  wo  offer  ninny  Oiolce  JVovcIticK. 
Now  Abridged  Pataloiruo  nmilntl  free.  tn  nil  who 
apply.  Address  ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 
_ Mount  ITopo  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Perfect  lu  every  particular.  800,000  Bold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N,  Y. 

Chicago,  Jits.,  Orange.  Mas*.,  or  Atlanta,  da. 


'Y  !  C  K  ’  S-f 

.  ■'*'  Illustrated 


Jievery  T.stey  Organ 
Sold  is  mad# 

Th  roughout  with 
Equal  fidelity ,  and 
Yields  unrivaled  tones, 


- FOR - 

Cheese  Factories,  Creameries, 
Butter  Factories  and  Dairies. 

Complete  Outfit*  h  ppocliilty.  Upright  Gang  Press, 
Curler’s  Renn*l  Extract.,  Tubular  blindage,  Ready  for 
Immediate  use  and  no  waste. 

Best  Cooling  and  Cheese  Vats. 

PT  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


We  have  made  a  specialty  for  the  past  fire  years 
of  giving  away  as  Premiums  to  those  who  get  up 
Clubs  for  our  goods,  W7iffe  Tea  Sets,  Gold  Hand  Tea 
Set Dinner  Sets,  Silver  1'lated  Ware,  <1V.  Our  goods 
are  warranted  equal  to  any  In  the  country.  Full 
line  of  every  kind  and  variety.  Send  postal  for  Price 
and  Premium  1,1st,  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Is  an  elegant  Hook  of  160  pages,  n  colored  Frohtls 
piece  or  Flowers,  and  iimr,  (line  lisa)  Illustrations 
of  the  chatc'cst  Flowers,  Planta  al«l  Vegetables  and 
Direction*  for  Growing.  It  is  handsome  enough  for 
the  Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present,  ftend  OH  your 
name  and  Post  Ottlee  address,  with  lu  Ceuta,  and  1 
will  send  you  a  Copy,  postage  paid.  This  Is  uot  a 
quarter  of  Its  im.it.  It  Is  print'  d  |n  botji  English  and 
German.  If  you  afterward  order  seeds  deduct  the  10 
cents, 

VICK'S  SEEDS  are  the  MUST  IN'  TI1E  WORLD.  The 
Floral  Guide  will  tell  you  how  to  get.  and  grow  them. 

Vick's  Mower  tuul  Vegetable  Garden,  175 Pages,  H Col¬ 
ored  Plates,  and  fit*!  Engravings,  For  50  Cents  in  paper 
covers ;  $1.00  In  elegant  cloth.  Ill  German  or  English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine -32  Pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  In  every  liumher  and  many  line  En¬ 
gravings.  Price  $1.2-5  a  year:  Five  copies  for  $r>.no. 
Specimen  numbers  sent  for  10 Cents ;  0  trial  copies 
for  ‘15  Cents.  Address, 

,1AM  Its  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  LONDON  TEA  GO 

801  Washington  Street, 
ISoston.  Manx. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO., 

Brattlcboro,  Vt. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  VALKY . per  bbl....  *4 50 

WHITE  ELEPHANT .  "  ....  8.00 

AMERICAN  MAUN  PM  HON  UM .  "  ....  4.50 

Heauty  of  Hebron,  Gldo,  etc.,  etc.  Also  choice  Seeds 
and  Plants.  Address 

TUISCO  CIREINK.R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


The  undersigned  has  arrived  from  FORFARSHIRE, 
Scotland,  whore  he  Is  a  large  holder  of  the  celebrat  ed 


CHOICE  SEEDS!  BEST  OFFER  VET 


For  nine  He  postage  stamps  1  will  send  for  trial  11 
papers  t'ho  cc»i  »  c«l»,  growth  oflHSI, Ml toSOoseeds 
in  each  paper :  Ijirge  //,  flmsj/  (is  varieties),  Verbena 
(from  KM  kinds),  Double  and  On  Weil  Aster «  (15  colors), 
f.artic  Doable  J  i  eftaMing (iIoolorKi.N’eir Qvtdcn  sniped 
I hntule.  Dorlulaea .China  a nd .lana.it  Dinl.M II  varieties), 
AVie  Fe.athr.rr.d  Crlosla,  Whitlaiin,  Itoulde  Pompon  Ante 
(12  colors),  A  ye  ml  ion.,  Niete  S/nrat  Mignonette,  and  my 
New  Illus.Seeil.  Catalogue,  l.  ft  GOO  DILI,  imhend.Mass. 


100,000  CRESCENT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

100,000  CAI’T.  JACK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
20,000  TURNER  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 
Address  R,  J,  COE,  Fort  Atkinson.  Wig, 


CpECORy^ 

CATAL% 


Is  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  seed  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  The  potatoes  grow  an  average 
crop  or  in  tons  per  acre  lu  Scotland,  and  stand  dig 
ease  proof. 

During  the  famine  Ireland  was  supplied  by  Govern¬ 
ment  with  thousands  of  tons,  and  that  country,  as 
well  as  Scotland, Is  now  exporting  them  to  the  United 
States. 

Prices  and  further  particulars  on  application  to 
II.  II  Ol’K  I  W  K,  Stevens  House,  27  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Early  application  is  necessary. 


Astonishing  Results  During  the  Past  Season  of 
Severe  Drought,  from  the 


Thirty-Six  Varieties  of  Cabbage;  26  lot  Corn  28 of 
Cucumber ;  41  of  Melon  ;  Hit  of  Peas;  28  Of  Beans  ;  17  of 
Squash  ;  33  of  Beet  and  W  of  Tomato,  with  other  vari¬ 
eties  In  proportion,  a  large  portion  of  which  were 
grown  on  my  live  seed  farms,  will  be  found  In  my 
VKoKTAm.i:  ami  Flo  we  h  Swco  Catalogue  fob  1882. 
Sent  free  to  all  who  apply-  Customers  of  hist  Season 
need  not  write  for  It.  All  Need  sold  Irom  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  he  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name  so  fur,  that  should  It  prove  otherwise,  I  will 
r, -till  the  order  gratis.  The  oaiolXAL  INTRODlT’Ka  OF 
EARLY  Giro  ani<  Brim  am;  Potatoks,  Maksi.khf.ad 
Early  Cohn,  the  Hubbard  SquAsit,  Mahhlkhkad  Cab- 
bags;,  PihnNky’s  M ELON,  and  a  score  of  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables.  1  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  New 
Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

JAMES  .1.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


“  1,600  bushels  Potatoes  on  6  acres.”  Potato  crop 
generally  a  failure.  “Sold  100  .bushels  at  $ 1.80 
per  bushel.” 

“  It  has  never  in  previous  years  been  thought  pos¬ 
sible  to  raise  potatoes  on  the  College  Farm.” 

BENSON  VAN  VLIET,  General  Superintendent  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
January  80,  1883,  writes: — 

“We  have  used  your  manures  principally  on  potatoes,  generally  on  old,  used-up  meadow 
land.  Lust  year  the  potato  crop  w.is  a  failure  all  about  us,  bat  wo  secured  a  large  crop— the 
largest  in  the  county — having  raised  over  1,000  bushels,  of  excellent  variety  and  quality,  from 
6  acres  of  land  (30  bags  Mapes  Potato  Manure),  which  serve  us  a  good  turn,  ns  we  have  to-day 
sold  100  bushels  («  II. 80,  and  have  700  bushels  left  for  our  own  use.  Part  of  these  results  I 
attribute  to  having  planted  at  the  right  time;  but  the  largest  share  of  credit  belongs  to  the 
manure,  for  strengthening  and  nourishing  plants  through  the  great  drought  which  caused  so 
many  failures  all  about  us.  It  has  never  in  previous  years  been  thought  possible  to  raise  pota¬ 
toes  on  the  College  Farm,  but  I  think  we  can  raise  almost  anything  by  using  proper  enriching 
substances,  and  plenty  of  it  ” 


Fntcntcd,  July,  1879. 
-  TI-XTE  — 


My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  and 
mailed  free  lo  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

Vegetable,  Field, 

AND 

Flower  Seeds. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season 
and  nearly  everything  L-lse  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

87«  ItltOAUWAY,  NKW  YORK. 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE. 


jnULLYE.lLL. 

Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  Intro¬ 
duced  bear*  out  this  claim. 

A  firmer  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
the  work  much  better  ami  easier  than  with  any 
other. 

Its  merits  understood,  you  can  not  afford  to  buv 
nny  other  of  the  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 
the  success  of  this  Cultivator  nave  brought  out  in 
the  past  year  or  t  wo. 

Send  for  Diary,  FREE. 

DEERE  Ac  CO.,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


“  Have  f  ound  it  impossible  to  obtain  smooth  pota¬ 
toes  on  our  soil  by  using  Barnyard  Manure.” 

E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Proprietors  of  the  well-known  “Chestnut  Hill  Nurseries,”  Mont 
clair,  N.  J  ,  December  37,  1881,  write: — 

“  We  have  kept  no  record  that  will  show  in  figures  the  comparative  results  from  the  use  of 
the  Mapt>s  Complete  manures.  For  several  roars,  however,  our  Potato  and  Corn  crops  have 
been  grown  by  the  exclusive  use  of  the  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES  alone,  and  the 
yields  have  invariably  boon  more  than  satisfactory.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
smooth  potatoes  on  our  soiL  by  using  Ham  yard  manure,  hut  since  we  have  been  using  the 
Mapes  Potato  Manure  we  have  experienced  no  further  trouble.  The  fact  that  we  continue  to 
use  an  increased  quantity  of  the  Mapes  Manures  each  year  is  goo  I  evidence  that  we  think 
well  of  them,  aud  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  them  to  the  farmers,” 


This  Is  (ho  BERRY  FOR 
HOME  USE  AND  MARKET. 
Fur  full  pari Iculars  and 
price  of  plants  of  this  »u- 


Ooniwall-on-Hudson  N.Y 


ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


LEWIS  BEACH,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.  N.  Y.,  writes,  November  1,  1881: — 

“  My  experiments  this  year  with  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures  have  been,  as  usual,  very 
satisfactory.  Although  the  season  has  beeu  very  dry  since  the  middle  of  July,  my  crop  was 
excellent,  while  those  of  my  neighbors  were,  in  some  cases,  hardly  worth  digging.  I  planted 
the  White  Rose  variety  in  hills  feet  each  way,  two  eyes  to  the  hill,  using  about  three  bags 
of  the  Mapes  Complete  Potato  Muniro  per  acre,  with  result  as  follows: — 

“  The  Manes  Complete  Potato  Manure  yielded,  per  acre . 844  bushels. 

“Natural  soil . . . . . 191  “ 


Platform  and  Throe  Spring 


“  Increase  per  ucre . . . . . 158  bushels. 

iortion  of  the  Held  was  manured  with  barnyard  manure,  a  fair  dressing,  and  the  yield 
bushels  per  acre  109  bushels  less  per  aere  than  with  the  Mapes  Manure.” 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “AC. VI |{d  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
(  runner  tin,.  >  .i-velrr,  mul  .it  the  same  lime  to  the 
<  lining,  (.tiling.  Touting  process  of  double 
rows  ol  -leel  Com  1 1  cm.  Hie  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  or  wlilcli  «lv«  iiuiiiciisi-  coiling  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  ubncucc  of  .iniltcn  or  hnnim 
Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  und  Rcattcrtng  of  rubbish. 
It  Is  i-npi-ciiiH  V  ml  a  pi  cil  lo  Inverted  sod,  hard  day 
and  "slough  hind”  whore  other  Harrows  utterly  fail, 
and  also  works  perfectly  ou  light-  soil. 

Sent  ou  trial  to  i-i.'spoiiNlhle  fanners  anywhere  in 
the  U tilled  States.  Agent*  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
.V-/.V//  A’  U  U  OTII  /v'/f,  Sols  »H«  .Hf'art  urrrm, 

Haruibbuiui,  and  22  Cou.KOit  Piack, 

Penn..  New  York  Otty 


WAGONS  &  BUGGIES 


was  %' 


EVERY  WAGON  IS  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Those  arc  the  li.indKumesi,  lightest  and  strongest 
wagons  of  their  kind  lu  the  market.  Every  Fanner 
uml  Dairy  mail  should  have  one.  Correspondence  bo 
Helled.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  Address 

WATERTOWN  SPUING  WAGON  CO., 
Wit tc rlo Wli,  N.  Y. 

W IIOI  KS 4J  IC  AOENCIKS. 

Green  &  Uehtenberger,  24  &  26  North  Clinton  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

c.  w.  Shatiu,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dalton  Bros,  St.  Loufs,  Mo, 

Trumbull,  Reynold*  &  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Deere  A  Co.,  Council  Rind's,  Iowa. 


G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  Proprietors  of  tbe  well-known  “Elm  Fruit  Farm,”  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  November  7,  1881,  write: — 

“  Have  tested  almost  every  manure  used  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  tobacco  growing,  and 
if  next  Spring  wo  were  to  plant  twenty  acres  of  tabnc  *o,  every  acre  of  it  would  be.  manured 
with  the  Mams  Tobacco  Manure  {Connecticut  Brand).  Anyone  opposed  to  the  use  of  com 
merclal  fertilizers  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  fruit  firm  of  ilfty  acres,  on  which  nothing 
else  has  been  me  l  for  five  years,  and  we  think  none  will  bo,  so  long  as  we  can  get  as  good 
results  ns  ut  present.” 


From  a  circular  just  published  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Station  we  gather  the  following  information,  which  may  bo  of  value  to  farmers.  Of  the  brands  of  fertilizers  be  t  known 
in  this  community ,  the  soiling  price  per  ton  excoe  Is  the  estimate  '  value  in  the  billowing  cases,  the  figures  being  the  recess  of  price  over  osli  ualcd  vnlii"  pc  to  :  Alloutn..  n  Bone,  $18  54* 
Comm  m wealth  Bone  Meal,  $11  57;  Smith  s  Bone  Phosphate,  *5.04;  SLockbiidge’s  Grain  Manure,  $9.30;  Btockbridgo’s  Potato  Manure,  $15.70;  Star  Bone  Pnospaato,  $10.33;  (Star  Guano,  $1351; 
Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  $3.0 i.  Two  brands  are  estimated  to  be  worth  MORE  per  ton  than  iho  selling  price,  as  follows:  Mapes’s  A  Brand,  $1  94;  Mapes’s  Corn  Manure,  $3,07.—  lliahtstown 
(N.  J.)  Gaselle,  Aug.  18,  1881. 

Report*  fr  dn  well  known  truckers  aud  special  crop  growers  on  Lettuce,  Spinach,  Early  Peas,  Asparagus,  Onions,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers — in  man  cases  no  stable  manure  used— will  be 
found  in  Pamphlet  (issued  about  February  20),  Scud  Postal  for  Pamphlet. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY. 

Agricultural  Chemists,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 

fST  FULL  STOCK  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  FEB.  18,  1882 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


rather  tough  and  somewhat  “  puckery.”  The 
members  of  our  household  did  not  seem  to 
relish  it  greatly ;  still  we  can  understand  that 
many  might  consider  it  delicious.  Seeds 
black,  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  flat,  and  four 
in  number,  though  it  is  said  to  be  a  seedless 
kind. — Eds  1 


three-and-a  half  inches  in  diameter.  There  is 
very  little  difference  between  them  as  to  fla¬ 
vor,  and  both  are  without  seeds.  Flesh  pulpy, 
finely- grained,  soft,  of  a  peculiar  rich  and 
sweet  flavor,  very  similar  to  that  of  wefl-de- 
velojjed  native  persimmons,  but  without 
asti  iageney.  If  the  fruit  has  been  allowed  to 
be  eaposed  to  a  slight  frost  before  gathering, 
all  trace  of  astriugency  disappears*  If  cut 
before  frost  and  allowed  to  mature  in  the 
house,  a  little  puckery  taste  is  found  next  to 
the  skin. 

The  Among  is  another  excellent  medium¬ 
sized  kind:  color  deep  orange;  size  a  little 
smaller  than  that  of  Hyakdme;  very  prolific. 

Hackya  is  of  acute-oblong  shape,  very  much 
like  au  acorn.  The  fruit  dropped,  however, 
before  maturity. 

Mikado,  shape  oblong,  with  round  apex; 
three  inches  long  by  two  in  diameter;  dropped 
its  fruit  before  maturity, 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  Zingl,  Kuro- 
kume,  Among,  Hyakiune  and  Tanenashi  cling 
to  the  stem  Is  quite  remarkable.  Even  when 
the  fruit  is  apparently  so  ripe  that  there  is 
dunger  of  its  not  being  able  to  be«r  its  own 
weight,  it  is  impossible  to  pull  the  l’ruit  with¬ 
out  crushing  it  to  a  pulpy  inass,  and  the  only 
way  to  gather  it  is  to  cut  the  stem  with  a 
knife. 

The  nomenclature  existing  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  growers  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  erroneous, 
and  many  names  will  prove  to  be  synonymous. 
Thus  we  have  the  following  applied  to  Tan- 
enashi,  viz:  Minoknki,  Imperial,  Daimio; 
and  I  found  that  Yomato  was  similar  to 
Hachya. 

Trees  grown  from  seed  are  very  slow  in 
coming  into  bearing.  1  have  trees  now  nine 
years  old  which  bloomed  three  years  ago  and 
produced  all  male  flowers.  The  third  year 
about  one  female  flower  among  AIM)  males  was 
produced;  fruit  set  but  fell  before  being  fully 
developed.  I  have  it  from  good  authority 
that  the  proportion  of  seedlings  producing 
fruit  of  fair  quality  is  extremely  small  as 
compared  with  those  yielding  worthless  fruit. 
Again,  the  male  trees  are  far  in  excess  of 
those  producing  perfect  flowers.  Trees  graft¬ 
ed  with  any  of  the  varieties  named  above  are 
therefore  more  reliable  than  those  grown 
from  imported  seed. 

I  Mr.  Berckmuus  was  kind  enough  to  send 
us  a  specimen  fruit  of  the  Tanenashi  Persim¬ 
mon,  of  which  a  correct  outline  sketch  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Fig  51.  It  was  received  the  latter 
part  of  October  and  eaten  Dec.  15.  The  color 
of  the  skin  was  a  bright  orange;  the  flesh  of  a 


and  a  decided  improvement  upon  it  in  several 
essential  respects.  It  has  thus  far  shown  itself 
to  be  very  hardy,  productive  and  healthy. 
The'  berries  are  jet  black,  of  good  size  and 
quality.  The  illustration  on  page  113  has  been 
carefully  drawn  by  our  artist  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  furnished  tus  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  who,  in 
a  privuto  letter,  writes  as  follows  regard¬ 
ing  it: — 

“In  July,  1870,  we  put  out  some  plants  of 
the  Souhegan  Raspberry  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart,  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
These  produced  a  partial  crop  in  1880,  and  the 
same  season  all  the  new  growth  was  pinched 
back  to  feet.and  all  lateral  branches  pinch¬ 
ed  back  two  or  three  times  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  so  that  by  Fall  they  bad  formed  a  solid 
hedge- row  about  three  feet  wide  and  the  same 
in  hight  The  illustration  you  give  is  from 
a  photograph  taken  on  July  7, 1881,  and  shows 
two  feet  on  one  side  of  such  a  row,  three  feet 
high.  All  of  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and  had  been 
for  several  days,  at  the  time  it  was  taken.” 


JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS, 


P.  J.  BEBCKMANS,  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 


Although  trees  of  this  new  fruit  were  Intro¬ 
duced  but  four  or  five  years  since,  the  numer¬ 
ous  instances  of  the  production  of  a  crop  of 
fruit  in  various  sections  of  the  Southern 
States  afford  conclusive  proof  that  they  are 
well  adapted  to  the  Cotton  growing  Belt. 
How  far  north  this  fruit  may  prove  hardy  is 
still  to  be  determined.  Last  September  I  saw 
quite  a  considerable  number  of  trees  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  They  had  been  planted  in  nursery 
rows  in  the  Spring  of  188(1  and  had  survived 
the  severe  cold  of  the  Winter  of  1880-81.  A 
few  tiroes  produced  fruit.  This  may  lead 
many  persons  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
trees  can  stand  the  Winters  of  Norfolk,  they 
can  stand  those  equally  well  in  sections  under 
the  same  latitude.  This,  however,  should  not 
be  relied  upon  as  a  safe  guide,  because  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sea  air  upon  certain  plants  is 
very  marked.  Thus,  fig  trees  will  attain  u 
large  size  and  seldom  become  injured  by  a 
severe  frost  when  planted  near  the  shore  near 
Norfolk,  while  it  is  impossible  to  keep  trees 
sound  when  planted  far  inland  even  300  to 
400  miles  further  south.  This  may  likewise 
apply  to  the  Japanese  Persimmons,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  at  home 
in  the  true  Cotton  Belt  of  the  Southern  States. 

Imported  tre  *s  arriving  hero  in  December, 
should  be  kept  from  being  too  suddenly  ex¬ 
posed  to  cold.  After  a  confinement  in  cases 
during  six  to  eight  weeks  they  seem  to  be 
very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  numerous  failures 
havo  resulted  from  a  sudden  exposure.  After 
the  trees  have  grown  one  Bummer,  they  can 
withstand  any  degree  of  cold  likely  to  happen 
here,  as  even  a  cold  of  live  degrees  below  zero 
in  December,  1880,  did  not  injure  the  trees 
planted  upon  the  mountains  of  upper  Georgia. 

Trees  grown  in  California  are  inferior  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  those  growu  in  Japan  for  the 
American  market.  The  former  are  deficient 
in  lateral  roots,  an  enormously  long  tap-root 
being  all  that  constitutes  that  portion  of  the 
trfce,  and  as  a  result  failures  have  been 
very  frequent  with  these.  The  native  per¬ 
simmon  makes  an  excellent  stock;  the  prop¬ 
agating  should  be  by  deft- graft,  two  to  three 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the 
operation  should  be  performed  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Late  grafting  causes  the  stock  to  ex¬ 
ude  a  lurgo  quantity  of  gum,  thus  destroy¬ 
ing  the  graft.  Bummer  budding  has  re¬ 
peatedly  failed  from  the  same  cause. 

Borne  varieties  are  wonderfully  prolific  and 
precocious  bearers.  A  tree  of  the  variety 
Kurokume,  planted  in  Mnreli,  1880,  when  one 
year  old  produced  last  Fall  65  fully  devel¬ 
oped  specimens  all  matured,  and  the  tree  is  not 
above  four  feet  in  hight.  Native  trees  grafted 
below  ground  two  years  ago  yielded  as  high 
as  00  persimmons  last  season. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  habit  of  fruiting  is  that 
the  fruit  is  produced  upon  the  wood  of  the 
same  year.  In  this  they  are  analagous  to  the 
grape-vine.  The  early  growth  is  sometimes 
injured  by  a  late  frost  and  the  first  crop  of 
blossoms  destroyed.  If  the  trees  are  thrifty 
a  new  growth  immediately  follows,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  blossoms  appears  and  the  fruit 
usually  sets  well.  In  some  varieties  another 
crop  of  fruit  sets  in  July  or  August,  but  this 
has  so  far  never  attained  perfection  here. 

Varieties  differ  in  grow  th  and  size  of  foli¬ 
age.  The  Zingl  and  Kurokume  are  the  small¬ 
est-growing  of  all  the  varieties  so  far  tided; 
their  fruit  is  also  small  when  compared  with 
that  of  some  others.  Still  they  attain  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 

The  largest  varieties  are  the  Hyakutue  and 
Tanenashi;  both  are  globular  in  shape  and  a 
little  flattened;  size  from  two-and-a-half  to 


LONGFELLOW  STRAWBERRY, 


Our  illustration  portrays  this  berry  at  its 
best  as  it  grows  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  may 


The  Poinsettia  pulcherriruu  is  general'y 
suppose  to  require  a  strong,  moist  heat  for  the 
full  development  of  its  beautiful  bracts,  and 
very  properly  so;  and  yet  it  will  bear  a  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  thut  1  have  never  seen  it  credited 
with.  It  may  be  interesting  as  well  as  useful 
if  I  state  some  of  my  experience  with  the 
Poinsettia.  I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions 
had  the  plants  frozen  hard  before  they  were 
brought  into  the  house.  The  foliage  and  all 
the  preseut  season’s  growth  were  destroyed; 
and  yet  they  not  only  survived  it,  but,  on 
being  pruned  back  and  placed  in  a  strong, 
moist  heat,  tuey  soon  produced  a  vigorous 
new  growth,  and  flowered  about  as  well  is 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  last  November  I  wag 
walking  through  a  garden  and  saw  a  number 
of  Poinsettias  that  had  been  badly  frozen  and 
looked  deplorable.  I  called  the  gardener’s  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  “  Yes,"  said  he,  “  I  forgot 
them,  and  now  they're  ruined,  and  they're  all 
I’ve  got.”  1  told  him  I  thought  they  were  not 
ruined,  and  advised  him  to  lift  the  pots  and 
take  them  in.  He  did  so,  and  I  pruned  them 
for  him.  I  saw  the  plants  again  on  the  13th 
of  January.  They  were  coming  into  bloom 
beautifully  and  the  gurdtner  was  delighted. 
I  now  have  two  plauts  that  have  been  frozen 
two  or  three  times  this  Winter  purposely,  and 
are  being  kept  for  further  experiment.  I  al¬ 
lude  to  these  facts  because  1  have  more  than 
once  seen  fine  plants  of  Poinsettia  throw  n 
away  because  they  bad  been  aecidentally 
frozen  before  being  housed  in  the  Fall. 


Longfellow— From  Nature.  Fig.  52. 

be  described  as  large,  long-conical,  dark  red, 
firm,  sweet  and  excellent.  The  plant  is  with 
us  vigorous  and  withstands  hot  suns  as  well 
as  most  kinds.  From  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
reports  we  have  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  it  would  appear  that  the  Long¬ 
fellow  requires  a  rich  soil  and  good  care  to  l>e 
productive. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  already 
given  the  history  of  the  Souhegan  Raspberry, 


Is  it  not  about  time  that  the  Little  Gem 
Tomato  were  dropped  from  the  catalogues  ( 
It  is  not  a  gem  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
a  few  days  earlier  than  some  other  kinds,  and 
that,  I  think,  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it,  for 
it  ha j nothing  in  the  way  of  quality  t>»  recom¬ 
mend  it,  and  it  is  not  worth  the  room  it  takes 
up.  [The  Rural  said  this  several  years  ago. 
— Eds.]  We  use  it  only  two  or  three  days  be¬ 
fore  something  much  better  comes  in,  and  then 
we  want  no  me  re  of  it. 


A  mono  the  newer  Abutilons,  rozseflora  de¬ 
serves  to  be  better  known  than  it  seems  to  be. 
The  plant  is  of  good  habit,  a  moderate,  com- 
p>act  grower,  with  small,  entire  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful,  bright,  rose  coloi. 
It  proves,  on  trial,  to  be  an  excellent  room 
plant,  and  this  adds  to  its  value. 


THE  JAPAN  PERSIMMON— “TANENASHI”— FROM  NATURE.  Fig.  51, 


now  being  introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  &  G. 
H.  Hale,  of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Doolittle, 
though  earlier  than  that  well-known  variety 


rich  orange,  reddish-yellow  color.  It  was  very 
tender  and  melting,  in  some  parts  jelly-like  ; 
solid,  sweet— not  sprightly  or  vinous,  but 
sweet  like  a  date  though  less  in  degree:  skin 


The  heat  and  drought  of  last  Summer  gave 
on  uncertain  value  to  all  kinds  of  experiments 


'  i  the  garden,  and  rendered  most  of  them 
quite  valueless.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  saw 
enough  of  the  New  Improved  Dwarf  Okra  to 
lead  mo  to  call  attention  to  it  here,  The 
plant  is  very  dwarf,  sets  its  pods  from  four  to 
six  inches  from  the  ground,  and  I  should 
.judge  it  to  be  quite  j  'reductive.  T  aui  inclined 
to  think  it  will  prove  to  lie  a  valuable  kind  for 
the  small  garden,  where  the  common  tall  kind 
takes  up  too  much  room.  [We  tried  it  two 
years  ago  and  reported  much  the  same  as 
ubove. — Eds.]  The  okra  is  a  healthy  Summer 
vegetable,  and  Southern  people  think  they 
cannot  live  without  it.  At  the  South  it  is 
known  as  gumbo. 


Poppy,  but  some  of  the  more  delicate  species 
are  worth  greater  tenderness.  Now,  a  rockery 
is  an  oast'  thing  to  make  in  any  garden,  and, 
well  made  and  furnished,  it  forms  one  of  the 
loveliest  Coutures  of  the  garden.  Suppose  we 
select  a  warm,  sheltered  nook,  but  not  shaded 
overhead  with  trees,  and  one  where  the  drain¬ 
age  is  perfect.  We  might  then  raise  a  pile  of 
prepared  earth — good,  friable  loam  with  some 
wood-soil,  leaf  mold  or  very  o[d  and  thor¬ 
oughly  rotted  manure,  and  gritty  sand  or 


dung,  has  been  getting  larger  and  larger  un¬ 
til  last  season,  when  the  crop  grown  upon  the 
duiigea  land  exceeded  tho  unmanured  crop  by 
six  tons  per  acre;  the  produce  of  one  being 
2  tons  and  of  the-  other  8  tons  per  acre. 

In  a  lecture  which  I  gave  at  Haddington 
upon  the  connection  between  “  The  manures 
made  upon  the  Farm  and  Artificial  Manures,” 
I  [jointed  out  bow  the  general  use  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure  for  the  potato  crop  was  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  close  connection  between  tbo 
composition  of  dung  and  that  of  jiotatoes  ;  in¬ 
asmuch  as  one  ton  of  dung,  and  one  ton  of 
potatoes  contain  almost  the  same  amount  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  each  did  not  differ  materially. 
The  following  was  the  table  given  by  way 
of  illustration  : — 

I'hos.  Acid  or 

.  .  Potash.  Phos.  or  Lime.  Nitrogen. 

F  xSfr  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

*3aJ  1  ton  of  Dung .  11  8  VI 

1  ton  of  Potatoes. .  12  8  8 

It  Is  evident  that  in  the  lirst  year  wo  ap- 
pbed  as  much  of  these  ingredients  as  would 
if  have  grown  from  13  to  14  tons  of  potatoes, 

. !  and  yet  the  whole  produce  actually  obtained 
A  was  but  little  over  4  tons  1 
•  During  the  six  years  we  have  applied  84  tons 

ttjgp  jil  of  dung,  and  carried  off'  31  tons  of  potatoes; 
TO,  -  >•  assuming  that  the  soil  yielded  nothing,  this 
&  v  leaves  to  be  accounted  for  ingredients  coin- 
latent  to  produce  about  hi)  tons  ' 
jpkl'.'w.’!  The  explanation  is  that  these  lest  had  been 
T-'x\'\y  1  used  in  producing  “  condition'',  or  In  other 
‘  J  word-?  a  stock  of  fertility  to  be  drawn  upon  in 
future  years.  How  much  of  these  unre¬ 
covered  50  tons  may  be  still  available  ;  and 
what  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  get  the 
whole  amount  back  in  crops,  are  questions 
which  1  cannot  now  attempt  to  answer. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  small  effect  of 
the  dung,  when  fu  st  applied,  was  entirely  duj 
to  the  insoluble  state  of  its  manure  ing  redients 
for  when  the  potash,  phosphates  and  nitrogen 
were  applied  as  soluble  soils,  the  very  first 
crop  yielded  in  one  case  over  8  tom,  and  in 
another  nearly  t*  tons  nf  potatoes  to  tho  aero. 
The  crop  grown  during  the  season  of  1S81 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT, 


LThe  object  of  m  tides  tinder  this  heading  is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  "humbugs  ’’  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  errors  Hint  creep  into  the  methods  of  daily 
country  routine  life.— Kus.l 


WHERE  •  WE  FARMERS  SOMETIMES 
MISS  IT. 


W.  I  chamberlain 


J tJST  before  election  when  politicians  make 
stump  speeches  to  us  farmers,  they  enlarge 
upon  agriculture  as  “  that  most  ancient,  hon¬ 
orable  and  independent  occupation,”  and  up¬ 
on  “  the  great  intelligence  and  superior  cul¬ 
ture  and  virtue  of  farmers”  as  a  class  1  “  The 
truth  about  it”  is,  they  want  our  votes.  But 
what  they  often  say  in  empty  flattery,  1  be¬ 
lieve.  I  certainly  believe  that  successful  farm 
ing  requires  more  thought,  nud  that  farmers 
as  a  class  read,  study  and  think  more  upon 
their  business  than  auy  other  class  of  men 
engaged  ehiejly  in  physical  labor  ;  for  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  as  a  class  are  laborers  ;  but  they 
are  students,  too  it  has  taken  no  low  degree 
of  intelligence,  study,  care  and  thought,  for 
example,  to  develop  the  finely  formed  and  al 
most  perfect  porker  of  to  day  up— by  a  long 
succession  of  judicious  selections  and  crosses 
w  ith  patient  care  and  ceaseless  vigilance — 
from  the  slab-sides  of  80  years  ago,  that  could 
outrun  a  bear,  “  thrash”  a  wolf,  jump  a  seven- 
rail  fence  and  fight  for  its  living  in  the  w  oods. 
From  ancient ' '  rec  ords”  I  learn  that  the  “  Ohio 
hog'  of  80  years  ago  was  of  this  sort ;  it  took 
three  of  them  to  osst  a  shadow.  They  could 
busk  the  corn  or  dig  the  potatoes  from  the 
third  row  through  the  fence  with  their  long 
snouts,  and  would  crawl  through  themselves 
unless  you  tied  a  knot  in  their  tails.  To  as 
certain  whether  they  were  fat  enough  to  kill 
you  ran  them  down  with  a  dog  [and  it  took  a 
lively  one  to  do  it)  held  them  up  by  the  ears 
and  if  the  body  overbalanced  the  long  snout, 
they  were  fat  enough.  But  if  the  snout  over 
balanced  the  body,  they  must  be  turned  out 
to  fatten  longer  on  "  shack” or  “mast.” 

Now,  I  say  it  has  taken  no  low  dtgreo  of 
intelligence  to  breed  the  Ohio  hog  of  to-day 
up  from  that  hog.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly 
all  cur  animals  and  cereals  and  vegetables. 
Through  tho  intelligence  of  fanners  speed, 
bottom  and  strupgth  have  been  devrioped  or 
increased  in  the  lieu  e,  bee-f  in  the  steer,  milk 
and  butter  iu  the  cow  .  endurance  in  the  mule, 
wool  and  mutton  iu  the  sheep,  eggs  ana  ten¬ 
der  flesh  in  our  fowls,  and  so  on.  Whatever 
characteristic  or  ccmbinaliou  we  have  de¬ 
sired  for  our  style  of  farming  or  our  markets 
and  environments,  wo  have  found  the  means 
of  producing  in  time  and  with  care. 

Bo,  too,  our  vegetables,  cereals  and  fruits 
have  been  almost  indefinitely  increased  in 
variety  and  improved  in  quality  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  The  truth  about  it,  however,  is  that 
these  improvements  have  chiefly'  been  made 
by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  enterprising  farmers,  while  the 
rest  have  usually  been  quick  to  profit  by  their 
successes.  And  sc.- 1  think  the  individual  far¬ 
mers  lack  intelligence,  or  “miss  it,”  more  in 
the  production  of  their  annual  crops  than  iu 
the  general  excellence  of  their  stock  or  of  the 
kinds  of  fruit, grain  and  vegetables  they  raise. 
For  it  is  easy  to  graft  the  fruit  some  one  else 
has  originated, to  buy  the  Early  Rose  or  Beau 
ty  of  Hebron  seed  totatoes,  or  the  blooded 
Imll  or  boar  that  some  one  else  has  bred  up  to 
its  perfection  :  but  it  is,  i  lb,  so  hard  to  save 
and  haul  and  spread  the  manure  and  till  the 
yearly  crops  with  good  judgment  and  patient, 
persistent  labor.  And  yet  it  must  lie  done. 
huh  mined  success  in  farming  is  the  result  of 
individual  sagacity,  labor  and  persistence. 
We  cannot  sit  still  and  without  individual  ef¬ 
fort  move  on  with  the  general  progress  of  agri 
culture.  Homo  farmers  talk  aud  act  as  if  v.  e 
could,  and  they  alw  ays  remind  me  of  the  old 
lady  w  ho  went  to  the  depot  for  her  first  rail¬ 
way  ride,  bought  her  ticket  and  was  told  the 
train  would  go  in  a  few  moments  if  she  would 
please  be  seated.  Aud  so  she  sat  placidly  iu 
the  depot  and  saw  the  train  come  aud  go,  ami 
then  got  up  m  a  tremor  of  excitement,  andex- 
claiwed,  *'  \\  by  !  why,  w  hy  didn't.  I  go  too  f ’’ 

“  Why,”  said  the  ticket  man,  “  Why  didn’t 
you  get  aboard  if  you  wanted  to  go  V’  ‘  Get 
aboard  '  why  I  s’posed  the  h \  il  ennsurn  teas 
again- 1"  Tho  “hull  con  jarn”  doesn’t,  go  in 
agriculture  either.  If  the  individual  farmei 
is  going  to  keep  abreast  of  the  amazing  agri¬ 
cultural  progress  Of  this  age  he  must  himself 
be  a  student  ruid  a  worker.  He  must  take 
some  pains  to  “catch  on”  or  he  will  find  the 
train  of  progress  has  moved  on  and  left  him 
bitting  in  the  depot. 


Mr.  Falconer  very  justly  praises  the  fine 
effects  produced  by  vino-clad  trees.  If,  when 
iie  is  iu  New  York  again,  he  will  cross  the  river 
to  Hoboken  and  go  to  the  Stevens'  place,  he 
will  see  on  the  lawn  a  grand  example  of  a 
%  iue-clad  tree,  an  old  elm  covered  from  top  to 
bottom  with  the  Virginia  Creeper.  The  vine 
reached  the  top  years  ago.  and  now  liangs  iu 
festoons  from  nil  the  branches.  The  tree, 
though  dead,  is  still  clothed  in  living  green. 
When  it  has  taken  on  its  Autumn  tints,  with 
a  blue  sky'  and  ;i  few  light  clouds  for  a  back¬ 
ground,  it  is  simply  enchanting.  All  this 
grandeur  has  been  produced  in  a  compira- 
t  ive'y  short  time,  for  1  can  remember  makipg 
n  call  at  the  place  about  30  yearsago,  and  Mr. 
Hranstoun,  the  garde  ner  •  and  an  excellent  one, 
too),  was  about  to  cut  down  a  grand  old  elm 
that  had  been  badly  injured,  when  1  suggested 
that  he  should  spare  it  aud  plant  at  its  foot  a 
v  irginia  Creeper,  and  he  was  so  much  pleased 
e.  ith  the  idea  that  he  planted  tw'O  instead  of 
one.  He  still  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
good  work.  There  iu  many  an  old  tree  that, 
might  be  saved  hi  this  way. 


Columbines.  After  W.  Robinson’s  Wild 
Garden,— Fio  52 

fine  gravel— and  then  arrange  the  stones  u> 
suit  our  tastes,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  plants 
and  not  the  stones  are  the  objects  of  ottrac 
tion.  The  rockery  should  not  be  high  a 
bight  of  two  feet  is  enough  for  a  small  rock¬ 
ery:  high  rockeries  arc  perfect  slaughter- pens 
for  little  plants.  Nor  should  the  stones  m.» 
high  above  the  soil  ;  rather  let  them  be  low  so 
that  the  leaves  ol’  the  plants  may  cover  them 
and  tho  mossy  mats  of  others  spread  over 
them.  Shelter  can  tie  afforded  by'  some  shrubs 
planted  so  as  to  afford  it ;  l  ut  the  roots  of 
rank  growing  bushes  or  trees  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  rockery.  In  such  a 
home  we  esn  grow  the  Rocky  Mountain  blue 
one  and  its  white  variety,  (A.  aretica);  the 
Siberian  Columbine  which  has  reddish-orange 
flowers;  (A.  gland ulosa),  from  the  Altai 
Mountains,  blue-and-white ;  A.  Olympica, 
w  hich  is  like  the  last ;  A.  grain,  pale  violet; 
ad  vena,  purple  blue;  Alpina,  from  tbe  high 
Alps,  blue  and  w  hite  ;  and  Pyrenaiea,  a  tiny 
blue  one  from  the  Pyrenees.  No  rough-grow¬ 
ing  plants  should  find  a  place  in  a  small  lock 
ery.  As  companions  to  tho  Columbines  hosts 
of  pretty  little  plants,  as  Eriuiis,  Erysimums, 
dwarf  Bell-flowers,  dwarf  Speed  wells,  Liiia  ria-t 
or  Toad-flax,  A jugas  or  Bugles,  Thyme,  and 
many  others,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
bright  little  bulbous  plants,  may  be  used. 


Seeaei.nO  of  vine-elad  trees,  J  may  mention 
that  a  small  stream  near  here  (called  Shell- 
i  t  rake  River)  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  heavy 
masses  of  shrubs,  which  are  covered  k»  some 
places  for  a  distance  of  200  or  800  feet  with  a 
close  mat  of  the  wild)  ‘Jematis  {C.  S  irginiaua  , 
a  vine  leaving  the  mass  occasionally  to  climb 
into  a  neighboring  tree.  In  the  Fall  tho  fruit, 
inclosed  ia  its  dow  ny  tufts,  looks  like  fleecy 
clouds  spread  over  the  shrubs,  and  the  effect 
is  charming.  Why  not  produce  such  effects 
•n  the  shrubbery  on  the  lawn  t  Mr.  Charles 
Downing,  who  atone  time  had  an  immense 
collection  of  Clematis,  used  to  plant  many  of 
them  in  the  shrubbery,  over  the  tops  of  which 
they  rambled  in  the  most  delightful  manner, 
and  the  effect  was  not  only  very  fine,  but  the 
plants  seemed  to  grow  better  there  than  else- 
w  here. 


1  have  learned  that  the  dwarf  Jup&u Chest¬ 
nut  recently  alluded  to  in  this  column,  is  cow 
•it'ered  for  sale  by  several  nurserymen.  If 
I  d  inted  on  the  lawn  it  should  stand  alone,  and 
not  be  cro  wded  by  other  plants;  for  though  it 
may  be  properly  used  as  an  ornamental  plant, 
it  will  be  chiefly  grown  for  its  fruit,  and 
should  therefore  have  room  for  its  proper  de¬ 
velopment,  and  this  it  cannot  have  iu  a 
crowded  shrubbery.  There  should  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  proper  place  for  it  either  on 
the  lawn  <u-  elsewhere. 


The  Bittersweet  (Celastrus  scandens)  is  an¬ 
other  fine  native  climber  which  I  often  usefor 
cc veil ug  trellises  surrounding  out  buildings. 
It  is  chiefly  beautiful  for  the  scarlet  aril  which 
covers  its  seeds,  which  cling  to  the  vine  during 
most  of  Hie  Winter.  The  effect  is  enhanced 
by  alternating  it  with  Hall’s  Honeysuckle. 
Tbe  Cela=trus  produces  a  very  picturesque  ef¬ 
fect  in  Winter  w  hen  it  is  allowed  to  climb  up 
and  over  a  tree;  but  it  is  almost  certain  to 
kill  the  tree  iu  time  by  a  slow  procesj  of  chok¬ 
ing.  HORTICOLA. 


“  CONDITION.” 

AcT  Illustrated,  by  the  Growth  of  Pota 
toes. 


“It  takes  some  years  to  get  land  into  good 
condition.”  “  He  lias  got  his  land  into  such 
condition  it  will  grow  anything.”  These  are 
familial-  expressions  which  I  will  take  as  my 
text  und  endeavor  to  e  .plain  to  the  best  ol  my 
ability. 

At  Hot  humbled  we  have  land  Rom  which 
19  consecutive  wheat  crops  had  been  taken. 
Some  portions  had  received  no  manure  what 
ever  during  the  whole  period  other  portions 
had  received  applications  of  soluble  chemical 
salts  ;  but  in  no  case  had  there  been  any  stock 
on  the  land,  or  any  application  of  farm-yard 
manure,  1  conclude  that  this  hind  would  be 
considered  to  be  out  of  condition,  and  it  was 
upon  land  thus  treated  that  1  began  to  grow 
potatoes  six  years  ago.  As  in  our  otder  ex¬ 
periments  at  Rotbauisted,  part  of  the  land  re¬ 
ceived  no  manure;  part  received  14  tons  of 
farm-yard  dung  :  and  part  various  artificial 
manures.  I  will  first  follov.  the  action  of  the 
farm-yard  manure 

During  the  first  year  the  increase-  of  potatoes 
due  to  this  source,  only  amounted  to  8  cwt , 
per  acre.,  as  the  Human ured  crop  gave  3  tons 
17  ewts  ; und  the  crop  which  received  14  tons 
of  dung,  only  4  tons  5  cwts.  During  the  next 
five  years  the  difference  in  the  produce  of  the 
unmanured  land,  and  that  which  received 


COLUMBINES  IN  ROCKY  PLACES 


Columbines  in  company  with  Irises,  Julies, 
Perennial  Larkspurs,  Pe-onies.  and  Bell  flow¬ 
ers,  rank  among  our  first  class  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  garden  perennials  ;  all  are  beautiful  and 
jnost  of  them  easy  to  grow.  Our  illustration 
of  the  Siberian  Colutnbino  (Fig.  53),  growing 
in  a  rocky  place  is  as  good  a  likeness  of  how 
these  plants  grow  nahually  as  can  be  well 
imagined.  They  delight  in  such  places,  and 
it  is  just  in  similar  situations  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  where  qpr  long-spurred,  blue-and- 
white  Columbine  (Aquilegiu  r<  crulea)  is  mostly 
found  nud  appears  the  prettiest;  the  Canada 
Columbine  in  likewise  found  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  growing  from  between  the  chinks 
of  rocks  iu  open  places  in  rocky  woods.  Here 
the  drainage  is  perfect  and  the  soil  consists  of 
dark-colored  humus  and  grit. 

Of  course,  our  tall  golden  Columbine,  the 
California  red  One,  aud  the  many  single, 
double  and  striped  varieties  of  the  common 
garden  Columbine  will  grow  in  the  ordinary 
flower  border  as  freely  as  a  Speedwell  or  a 


GAS  PIPE  FENCE  POSTS 


The  -‘appeal”  about  mis  pipe  fence  posts,  in 
the  issue  of  January  17,  ou  page  27,  leads  me 
to  repl;v.  It  needs  no  special  preparation  to 
prepare  gas  pipe  for  wire- fence  posts.  Across 
from  my  house  stretch  nearly  or  quite  one 
hundred  rods  of  such  fence,  and  I  think  it  very 
serviceable.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  buy  the 


pipe  either  in  twelve  or  eighteen  feet  lengths, 
so  ns  to  avoid  waste  in  cutting  for  posts,  (as 
six  feet  are  about  the  right  length.)  “  Lay  off  ’ 
the  distance  between  the  posts,  and  where  the 
posts  come,  make  a  hole,  say  a  foot  or  so  deep, 
but  do  not  “  throw  over”  the  bar  and  make  a 
funnel-shaped  hole.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  drive 
a  hard-wood  plug  into  the  hole  in  the  end  of 
the  pipe  that  enters  the  ground.  Drop  the 
pipe  in,  ami  then  drive  it  down  from  three  to 
six  inches,  the  hight  of  the  fence  detennin 
ing  the  length  of  the  post  in  the  ground. 

When  the  line  of  pipe  posts  is  “fixed,’7  mark 
off  the  spaces  on  the  posts  so  as  to  know  where 
the  wires  wiil  cross  them.  Mark  with  chalk 
so  that  the  places  can  bo  readily  seen.  Then 
tako  a  rather  heavy  hammer  anil  a  cold 
chisel;  place  the  latter  upon  a  mark  at  a  down¬ 
ward  angle  of,  say  45°  ;  give  a  smart  blow 
that  will  cut  an  “under  lip”  which  will  make 
a  shoulder  just  broad  enough  to  lay  the  wire 
into  it. 


that  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  use — 
money. 


in  a  strong,  healthy  condition  to  digest  the 
food  that  under  these  conditions  Ls  taken  with  a 
relish.  It  is  best  to  feed  poor  grades  of  fodder 
the  first  in  the  morning  or  the  last  at  night, 
and  give  the  best  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
but  with  mileb  cows  reverse  this  and  never 
give  any  more  at  once  than  is  eaten  up  clean. 
Stock  fed  in  this  way  will  eat  with  a  relish 
almost  any  thing  you  can  give  them. 

Warm  Water  for  Milch  t  ows. 

Warm  water  is  an  excellent  thing  for  cows 
giving  milk  ;  I  think  it  is  as  good  as  two  or 
three  quarts  of  monl  u  day  ;  but  if  you  mix 
meal  and  shorts  with  it  cows  must  be  allow¬ 
anced  as  they  will  drink  too  much — enough  to 
diminish  the  flow  of  milk.  The  quantity  will 
vary  with  the  character  of  feed  and  the  cow. 
A  little  good  judgment  is  a  nice  thing  here 
as  everywhere  else. 

“  Shelter  is  Cheaper  Than  Pood.” 

Physiology  teaches  that  warmth  is  equal  to 
a  certain  amount  of  food,  and  no  less  true  is 
it  that  the  long,  cold  Winters  of  all  the  more 
Northern  States  detract  largely  from  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  dairy  and  stock 


petrators  of  such  cruelties  make  for  themselves 
is  that  “  the  cattle  don’t  suffer  so  nmcr.  as  one 
would  suppose,”  end,  to  judge  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  such  people,  it  is  only  re¬ 
fined  human  beings  who  can  have  real  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  pain.  Reasonable  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  people,  however,  will  maintain,  with  the 
great  dramatist,  that — 

'“The  poor  worm  wo  tread  upon 
In  corporeal  sutT'rnni-"  feels  a  pong  as  groat 
As  when  a  giant  dies.' 

“If  some  of  the  brutal  operators  were  de¬ 
nuded  of  tbeir  finger  and  toe  nails,  it  might 
give  them  a  taste  of  something  like  what  the 
the  poor,  dumb,  defenceless  animals  have  to 
suffer,  and  nothing  thort  of  some  rm.nt  lines 
is  ever  likely  to  teach  men  so  far  removed  be¬ 
low  total  depravity  the  practice  of  hu¬ 
manity.’' 

I  am  willing  to  leave  this  whole  question 
with  American  farmers,  breeders  and  ranch¬ 
men;  in  fact,  it  rests  with  them  to  decide  the 
future  of  the  polled  cattle  in  this  country,  and 
I  feel  assured  their  verdict  will  agree  with 
that  of  the  Scotch  farmers  when  they  have 
had  equal  experience.  But  I  do  not  expect 
the  same  cruel  evidence  from  our  entile  men 


lx  localities  when  there  is  no  home  market 
for  tobacco,  after  it  has  been  grown  and  prop¬ 
erly  handled  it  may  be  shipped  to  commission 
merchants  in  the  larger  cities  to  be  sold  by 
them,  usually  with  sat  isfactory  results.  In  the 
larger  tobacco  growing  sections,  sales  are 
usually  made  directly  to  dealers  (jobbers  or 
manufacturers),  or  their  agents,  who  come  to 
visit  the  crops  in  view  of  making  purchases. 
Rut  in  localities  where  tobacco  growing  is  not 


-Many  young  men  there  are  who  succeed  in 
making  a  good  livelihood  by  growing  tobacco 
on  shares  upon  another’s  land.  The  method 
adopted  in  some  sections  is  as  follows  :  The 
land-owner  furnishes  land,  buildings,  manure 
and  implements  for  cultivating,  also  the  use  of 
team  and  wagon  for  drawing  the  tobacco  to 
the  curing  barn  and  to  market.  Ho  also  plows 
and  harrows  the  ground.  The  tenant  usually 
marks  and  ridges  or  “  spats”  the  ground,  does 
the  cultivating— famishing  his  own  horse  for 
this  work  and  all  the  other  labor  bestowed  up¬ 
on  the  crop.  The  land-owner  usually  furnishes 
boxes  for  casing  the  tobacco.  As  the  partners 
share  equally  in  the  dividend  and  the  product 
yields  on  an  average,  in  the  seed  leaf-growing 
sections,  from  1800  to  $400  per  acre,  it  is  plainly 
seen  that  for  the  industrious  tenant  who  ex¬ 
ercises  good  judgment  and  economy  in  his 
business  there  is  profit.  For  the  farmer,  too, 
who  has  land  enough  to  occupy  his  attention, 
there  is  economy  in  the  method  described,  as 
a  tobacco  crop  would  greatly  interfere  with 
the  working  of  tiie  other  parts  of  the  farm. 

Chemung  Co.,  N,  Y.  n  n.  m 


raising,  so  what¬ 
ever  saving  in  food  can  be  made  by  providing 
warm  winter-quarters  is  equal  to  so  much 
shortening  of  the  Winter  feeding  season  that? 
is  so  much  against  us.  Many  bains,  where  this 
paper  goes  and  many  more  where  it  does  not 
go,  are  set  upon  blceks  or  stones,  and  with  a 
generous  crack  between  nearly  every-  board 
give  a  good  circulation  beth  under  and 
throughout,  so  that  of  th9  two  the  inside  is  the 
colder  side  and  justifies  that  proverb  “As 
cold  as  a  barn.”  s.  o.  p. 


POLLED  CATTLE  AT  A  DISCOUNT. 

I  have  observed  recently  in  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  the  signs  n-brewing  of  something 
new— of  a  desire  to  create  a  big  Loom  in 
what  is  eaptivatingly  styled  the  “Polled 
Angus  or  Aberdeeu  Cattle.”  I  will  here 
state,  for  the  benefit  of  Rural  readers  who 
are  likely  to  catch  the  “  era*?,”  that  they  can 
save  a  vast  deal  of  money  if  they  will  only 
come  to  Virginia  to  be  supplied  with  this 
would-be  renowned  breed  of  cattle,  familiarly 
called  here  by  the  ownera  “  Ole  Nohorns."  We 
are  anxious  to  sell  choice  specimens  of  this 
breed  of  cattle  for  the  smallest — nay,  any 
prieo  you  may  offer.  Yet,  many  of  them 
can  bo  found,  which  by  no  means  will  com¬ 
pare  unfavorably  with  the  specimens  seen 
from  time  to  time  adorning  the  pages  of  the 
Rural,  fancifully  grouped,  with  the  burly 
herders  on  the  left,  and  the  “lairdly  ”  own¬ 
ers  showing  themselves  in  the  back  ground, 
filled  with  admiration.  The  advocates  of  this’ 
breed  tell  us  of  the  marvelous  meekness 


ANGUS  POLLED  CATTLE. 

I  am  prompted  to  write  a  few  lines  on  read¬ 
ing  “  Notes  by  a  Stockman  ”  in  the  Rural  of 
January  7.  Stockman  asatmes  too  much  when 
he  says  the  whole  tone  of  my  article,  to 
which  he  refers,  indicates  that  I  claim  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  horns  as  the  most  desirable  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Angus  cattle.  It  is  beyond  qites 
tion  that  the  Angus  are  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  of  the  beef  breeds.  This  was  fully  uem- 


Keeping  Seed  Beans  and  Peas, 
i  have  saved  my  seed  beans  and  peas  for  the 
last  two  y  ears  from  the  weevil  by  shelling 
out  the  seed  and  putting  it  in  empty  baking 
powder  cans  along  with  small  b'.ts  of  gum 
camphor.  Before  I  tried  this  remedy,  I  lost 
near.y  all  the  seed  I  saved;  but  since  then  I 
have  had  no  trouble,  Three  pieces  the  size  of 
a  bean  are  sufficient  for  a  pint  can,  one  in  the 
bottom  of  the  can;  one  in  the  mid-Re,  and 
one  on  top.  By  the  way,  I  find  these  empty- 
baking  powder  cans  very  handy  and  conven¬ 
ient  for  keeping  seeds.  I  have  a  number,  and 
by  labeling  them  and  having  a  shelf  made  to 
hold  them,  I  find  them  very  necessary,  for  by 
their  means  I  cau  tell  at  a  glance  just 
what  is  in  each  can,  and  they  keep  the  seeds 
dry  and  unexposed.  A  little  care  in  saving 
them  us  fast  as  emptied  will  prove  quite  con¬ 
venient  in  saving  seed;  and  by  taking  paius 
always  to  save  the  best  and  earliest  produce 
for  seed  one  is  sure  of  good,  pure  seed,  be¬ 
sides  saving  considerable  expense  every  year 
in  purchasing  what  one  might  save  with  very 
little  trouble.  N.  J.  Shepherd. 

Miller  Co.,  Mo. 


[A,  post;  b,  lip  ;  c,  cold  chisel  with  right 
slant  to  cut  lip  ;  d,  wire  lying  in  lip  secured 
by  the  twist;  e,  wire  used  to  secure  cable  to 
the  post.] 

When  the  posts  are  thus  prepared,  string  the 
wire.  To  do  this,  get  some  annealed  No. 
it  on  wire,  cut  it  into  lengths  of  about  live 
inches.  After  straining  a  strand  of  wire,  one 
man  places  the  wire  in  its  place,  and  another 
takes  one  of  these  short  pieces,  bends  it  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  U,  slips  it  about  the  wire  and 
post,  and  with  a  stout  pair  of  pincers,  twists 
it  up  so  as  to  draw  the  wire  of  the  fence  close¬ 
ly  into  the  lip.  Then  proceed  to  the  next  post 
and  so  on  until  the  wires  are  all  up.  After 
the  feuce  is  up,  it  might  bo  advisable  to  drive 
a  plug  of  some  kind  into  the  top  end  of  each 
post  so  as  to  exclude  water. 

I  think  the  weight  of  these  posts  issix-and- 
one-balf  or  seven  pounds,  costing  six-and-oue- 
ha!f  cents  per  pound.  The  fence  was  strung 
with  four  Buffalo  cable  wires  costing  uine- 
and-a-half  cents  per  pound,  making  the  cost 
of  one  of  the  nicest  and  seemingly  most  dur¬ 
able  wire  fences  in  this  section,  about  eighty- 
three  cents  per  rod,  besides  labor. 

There  is  only  one  trouble  that  I  see  with 
these  posts.  In  wet  weather  they  are  not  held 
from  springing  by  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
liiis  I  believe  the  gentleman  purposes  to 
1  emedy  by  driving  an  oak  stake  2x4  inches  and 
eighteen  inches  long  down  beside  the  post,  and 


luuum  a  view  co  some  specialty  —some 
for  milk,  others  for  beef.  No  one  cau  c.rccl 
in  more  than  one  of  the  above  lines;  therefore 
when  a  breed  takes  a  leading  position  in  its 
own  particular  department,  it  is  certainly  all 
that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  it.  I  will 
not  for  the  time  being  even  claim  fitness  for 
the  “oleomargarine  dairy."  But  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  intended  to  take  in  the  article  referred 
fc )  by  Stockman  was  based  solely  on  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  horns,  leaving  the  question  of  merit 
out  simply  Jor  Hie  sake  of  argument.  For 
this  purpose  only  I  was  wiping,  for  the  time, 
to  call  the  honors  easy  between  the  Angus  and 
the  other  beef  breeds.  Arguing  from  the  same 
standpoint,  1  w  i-Ti  to  give  a  short  extract  from 
the  Dundee  (Scotland)  Advertiser  of  Decem¬ 
ber  2(ilast.  If  there  is  anyone  part  of  the 
world  where  the  real  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  horns  should  be  known  it  is  in  the  home  of 
the  polled  cattle  in  Scotland.  For  generations 
the  Scotch  farmers  a  ud  breeders  have  been 
able  to  compare  the  hornless  with  the  homed 
animals.  What  stronger  evidence,  then,  of  u 
verdict  on  this  question  could  be  given  than 
the  cases  of  barbarous  cruelty  we  hear  of 
where  the  horns  are  sawed  off  from  full-grown 
horned  cattle,  in  that  home  of  polled  cattle, 
that  the  horned  animals,  c-ven  at  the  expense 
(  of  such  terrible  suffering,  may  be  made  to 
’  possess  the  advantages  of  those  bom  without; 
horns  ?  There  is  no  question  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  dishorning  cattle  has  been  quite  fre¬ 
quently  followed  in  Scotland,  and  laws  have 
been  framed  to  prevent  it.  The  extract  I  give 
furnishes  a  case  in  point.  It  is  as  follows:— 

“  cruelty  to  animals. 

“To  t-he  Editor  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser 
“  Sir:  Humane  people  will  have  read  with 
interest  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  which  appeared  in  the  Advertiser  ol 
to-day.  Those  people  in  Dundee  who  have 
animals  tinder  their  care  are,  in  const  quencG 
of  the  action  of  this  Society,  willingly  or  by 
force,  progressing  tow  ard  a  higher  humanity. 

It  would  ben  good  thing  if  cases  of  cruelty  in 
the  county  were  as  rat'.*  as  they  now  appear 
to  lie  in  the  town  of  Dundee.  About  four 
months  ago,  in  a  field  in  this  district,  I  saw  10 
largo  bullocks  —  Irish  three-year-olds  they 
looked  like— from  which  the  horns  had  just 
been  cut  or  sawn  oil.  The  animals  appeared 
to  be  suffering  intense  {min ;  their  heads  were 
bleeding  profusely,  and  altogether  the  specta¬ 
cle  was  such  as  every  well-constituted  mind 
would  have  naturally  revolted  against.  This 
“homing”  of  grown  cattle, than  which  nothing 
on  this  earth  cnu.be  more  barbarous  and  inhu¬ 
mane,  is  still  frequently  practiced  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and,  passing  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
oftentimes  by  parties  who  would  spurn  the 
eharge  of  “  cruelty,  ”  with  indignation.  The 
only  excuse  which  I  have  ever  heard  the  per- 
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omy  io  me  animal,  but  to  the  owner  as  well. 
Last  Spring  I  found  the  horns  on  a  pair  of 
very  strong  young  oxen  came  to  my  aid  most 
opportunely  when  it  was  proposed  to  fasten 
a  rope  around  the  horns  and  then  to  a  solid 
post  where  the  unruly  young  oxen  were  made 
to  stand  for  three  or  four  days,  at  tl  e  end  of 
which  time  we  found  no  more  troubte  in 
putting  them  under  yoke.  Now,  as  to  the 
use  of  boras  to.  the  animal  himself:  several 
times  recently  have  I  seen  these  s:twe  oxen 
above  mentioned  making  use  of  their  horns 
(long  ones  too)  to  relieve  themselves  of  trouble¬ 
some  itching  upon  the  top  front  part;  of 
their  shoulders,  when  it  was  entirely  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  have  done  so  by  the  longue,  •  hich 
is  usually  resorted  to  when  italu-g  occurs  on 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  V,\re  it  ueces- 
sury,  I  could  go  on  and  multiply,  almost 
without  number,  the  instances  where  and 
when  these  (worthless  appendages  ns  some 
would  have  us  think)  horns  have  come  to  aid 
bath  the  owner  as  well  as  beast  itself.  Nature 
never  plays  “  bliudman’s  buff  ”— but  all  her 
works  are  for  some  purpose. 

It  is  only  necessary,  (to  show  to  what  straits 
the  admirers  of  polled  cattle  are  forced)  to 
mention  one  sample  of  thoir  argument;  to  wit, 
that  they  take  up  less  room  in  railway  cars 
This  argument  is  only  too  thin ;  unless  it  can 
be  established  that  the  horns  of  an  ox  occupy 
entirely  a  solid  cube  of  space  equal  in  size  to 
the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  horns. 

^ a-  “Rodophil.” 


Listening  the  two  together  with  a  rough  and 
clinch  staple.  John  Gould. 


Feeding. 

The  matter  of  variety  or  change  is  sadly 
overlooked  by  many  in  feeding  stock  at  the 
barn.  W  hen  they  are  running  at  large  in  the 
pasture,  Summers,  they  have  a  chance  to  se¬ 
lect  for  themselves,  but  not  so  in  their  Winter 
confinement.  Farmers  generally  have  con¬ 
siderable  coarse,  poor  fodder  that  they  feel 
obliged  to  use,  and  thatshould  be  fed  out.  Now 
the  usual  course  with  many  is  this :  first  they 
feed  the  poorest  grade  all  out  ;  then  the  next 
poorest,  and  so  on  up  to  the  best.  The  result 
of  this  course  is  that  stock  fed  continuously 
on  iiny  one  poor  grade  of  food  gc-t  sick  of  it, 
eat  it  with  great  reluctance,  about  half  starve, 
grow  poor  and  much  of  the  food  is  left  and 
wasted. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  that  to  get  poor 
hay  or  straw  eaten  up  there  must  be  no 
good  bay  fed  during  the  while,  as  the  stock  be¬ 
ing  fed  will  not  eat  the  poor  after  tasting  the 
good.  Now  this  is  a  mistake.  An  animal's 
body  is  a  complicated  machine  composed  of 
many  different  kinds  of  materials  and  neither 
oat  straw,  meadow  buy  nor  corn  fodder,  when 
fed  alone,  will  supply  these  different  materials 
or  l  tm  the  machine  in  good  order  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  different  parts  of  the  animal  body 
are  not  supplied  with  the  proper  materials— 
t  hey  beeomo  weakened  or  disordered  and  the 
creature  runs  down  or  grows  poor.  The  ap¬ 
petite  i*  the  voice  of  the  body  calling  for  proper 
elements  of  food  to  supply  its  imperative 
wants.  Oat  straw  will  supply  some  of  these 
wants  ;  meadow  hay,  some ;  corn  fodder, 
some,  and  good  hay,  roots,  corn  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  shorts,  others.  When  such  a 
variety  or  combination  of  food  is  given  as  to 


TOBACCO  GROWING  NOTES. 

Desi'ite  the  prejudices  and  conimeuts  often 
expressed  against  the  culture  of  tobacco  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  industry  has  proved 
a  great  and  lasting  benefit,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  to  hosts  of  farmers.  I  could 
mention  the  names  of  a  number  in  my  own 
acquaintance  who  have  been  saved  financially 
by  admitting  tobacco  among  their  farm  crops, 
bi  one  section  where  tobacco  growing  is  anew 
industry,  quito  a  percentage  of  the  farmers 
were  in  debt  and  many  of  them  would  have 
been  visited  by  the  sheriff  but  for  the  timely 
introduction  of  this  remunerative  crop  which 
has  in  many  cases  aided  farmers  to  again  re¬ 
gain  a  perfect  title  to  thoir  farms  and  make 
themselves  and  families  more  happy  by  the 
improvement  subsequently  made  in  homes 
and  surroundings. 


Bur  in  tobacco  growing,  as  in  all  other 
mgs,  there  is  danger  of  carrying  it  to  ex¬ 
cess.  On  some  farms  where  this  crop  is  made 
a  specialty  the  “car  waits”  of  fact  are 
'  id  bio  on  oil  sides,  Pool'  fences,  dilapidated 
|  ml  dings  and  neglected  fence  comers  tell 
plainly  that  the  owner  is  overrun  with  work 
mul  is  so  attached  to  his  tobacco  that  other 
things  suffer  for  want  of  attention.  This 
should  not  be  so  and  is  not  except  in  cases 
"  here  the  farmer  is  avaricious  und  seeks  only 
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speak,  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Goodman 
(page  39)  that  I  am  “  persistent  in  my  side 
blows  at  the  Jerseys  and  their  breeders.” 
Mr.  Goodman  is  a  breeder  of  Jerseys,  and  if 
I  have  done  this,  I  will  freely  admit  that  I 
have  done  him  an  injustice  and  that  he  has 
the  best  of  reasons  to  give  me  “  a  dig  ”  for  it. 

I  would  then  take  his  dig  as  a  rebuke  which  1 
have  deserved  and  would  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes.  But  I  wholly  repudiate  the  meaning 
which  he  gives  to  my  strictures  upon  “fancy 
farmers,”  and  the  unwarranted  values  they 
put  upon  some  strains  c£  Jersey  cattle.  .Not 
that  I  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  object  to  any 
two  men  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  a  noted  cow  until  one  is  forced 
to  give  $3,000  for  it  or  $4,500  for  a  bull,  by 
the  persistency  of  the  other.  Mr.  Goodman 
will  doubtless  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a 
fancy  price  altogether,  and  not  one  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  merits  of  the  animal. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  in  these  “Notes”  that 
we  have  no  need  of  importing  Jersey  cattle; 
that  we  have  already  the  best  J erseys  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  money 
to  hand  over  to  foreign  breeders  thousands 
of  dollars  for  their  stock  when  we  have  as 
good  and  better  at  home.  And  I  think  Mr. 
Goodman  has  admitted  as  much  himself  at 
times.  Does  not  he  see  that  I  am  working  al¬ 
together  in  the  interest  of  native  breeders  of 
cattle?  Further,  1  have  said  that  Jerseys 
are  the  best  butter  cows  in  existence,  but  I 
have  also  said  that  there  are  some  poor  Jerseys 
and  that  some  farmers  who  have  got  hold 
of  some  of  these  have  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  result.  What  I  have  intended  to 
express  has  always  been  that  this  extrava¬ 
gant  speculation,  or  fancy,  for  certain  strains 
of  Jersey  cattle  is  a  damage  to  the  farmer 
because  it  tends  to  increase  unduly  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  stock  and  put  it  bey  ond  his 
reach.  1  would  feel  it  to  be  a  cause  of  the 
greatest  rejoicing  if  every  butter  maker  could 
have  a  herd  of  Jerseys,  or  at  least  a  good  Jei“ 
sey  bull  and  have  grade  Jerseys  in  his  dairy. 
But  I  have  known  it  to  be  injurious  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  Jersey 
cattle  that  a  breeder  w  ill  dispose  of  bis  culls 
and  poor  calves  to  bis  neighbors  on  the 
strength  of  the  character  of  the  breed,  which 
has  been  puffed  and  boomed  up  by  statements 
of  the  records  of  phenomenal  cows. 

The  parents  of  an  extraordinary  animal 
are  not  necessarily  of  equal  value  to  their 
wonderful  progeny,  nor  are  its  uncles  or  its 
cousins  or  its  aunts,  or  even  its  sons  or  its 
daughters  necessarily  certain  to  be  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  and  yet  on  the  strength  of  a  record 
by  no  means  so  clearly  testified  to  as  would 
be  required  of  evidence  in  a  common  justice’s 
court  in  a  suit  for  live  dollars,  every  distant 
relative  of  the  cow  to  which  such  a  record 
has  been  given,  has  an  enormous  value  put 
upou  it,  and  persons  who  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  the  money  are  induced  to  purchase  such 
animals  on  the  strength  of  their  pedigrees 
and  which  do  not  nearly  approach  the  records 
of  the  illustrious  relative. 


year.  At  one  time  this  cow  was  sold  for  $28 
and  was  considered  an  ordinary  heifer.  It  is 
evident  this  cow,  like  6ome  phenomenal  horses 
whose  youth  was  passed  in  obscurity,  has 
been  going  through  a  course  of  training,  and 
it’s  an  interesting  question  how  long  she  will 
last  under  this  sort  of  feeding  until  she  is 
carried  off  by  the  usual  milk  fever. 


Now  let  us  see  where  the  milk  of  this  cocoa- 
nut  comes  in.  King  of  Scituate,  son  of  Jersey 
Belle  of  Scituate,  a  cow  having  a  record  of 
25  pounds  two  ounces  (and  it  should  be  added 
to  this  record  that  she  died  of  milk  fever,  I 
think  the  next  time  she  calved),  will  serve 
cows  for  $500  each.  W ill  Mr.  Goodman  ad¬ 
vise  farmers  to  pay  such  a  price  for  their 
cows  ?  The  cows,  it  is  true,  are  limited  to 
those  having  a  record  of  18  pounds  of  butter 
weekly,  in  which  case  King  of  Scituate  may 
very  easily  get  a  good  deal  of  credit  which 
may  really  belong  to  the  cows. 

Now  we  are  on  this  subject  it  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  mention  the  names  and  records 
of  the  most  productive  Jersey  cows.  They  are 
as  follows  ; 

Jersey  Queen, .  746  pounds  of  butter  1l  one  year. 

Eurotas . ....778 

Pansy . . . 871 

Lady  Mel . 90 

Jersey  Bell  (dead)....  25 

Couch's  Lily . 71 

Eveline  of  Jersey .  2 

Jersey  Prize .  18 

Mica .  10 


In  80  days. 
In  7  days. 
In  81  days, 
in  1  day. 
In  1  week. 


kets  by  the  smaller  horned  and  hornless 
breeds. 

Because  of  the  enormous  numbers  and  wealth 
of  the  Short-born  interests  at  Chicago,  and  in 
the  West  generally,  the  Hereford  breeders 
heretofore  have  hardly  received  the  credit  due 
them  or  their  stock,  and  therefore  it  is  neither 
generally  known  nor  publicly  acknowledged 
that,  as  specimens  of  well-bred  Hereford*,  the 
show  of  them  at  Chicago  wus  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Short-horns,  when  taken  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  breed.  Further,  while  there  are 
many  fine  herds  of  Short-boras  in  Illinois,  to 
Kentucky  belongs  the  herds  of  the  bluest  and 
choicest  blood;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Here- 
fords,  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Miller  and  Culbert¬ 
son,  of  Illinois,  the  principal  competitors  at 
Chicago,  are  second  to  none  either  in  this 
country  or  England.  It  may  appear  as  if  it 
were  going  out  of  the  way  to  say  so  much  for 
the  Illinois  herds  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  but 
having  been  witness  to  the  heroic  straggles  of 
the  gentlemen  named  against  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  Short-horn  majority,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  out  of  the  way  to  say  a  generous  word  for 
the  weaker  party  in  the  contest,  whether  the 
Short-horns  or  the  Herefords  shall  be  tho 
kings  among  the  large  breeds  of  neat  cattle. 


“  2  OZ8. 

M 

"  lOOZB. 

It 

“  10OZS. 

These  are  all  blue- blood  Jerseys  of  recorded 
pedigrees.  But  some  equally  prolific  cows 
have  come  from  the  oldest  stock  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  known  as  the  importations  of  Mr. 
Taintnor,  of  Hartford.  Of  this  stock  Annie 
Logan  produced  three  pounds  of  butter-  in  one 
day,  and  Maggie  Mitchell  two  pounds  14  ounces 
in  the  same  period.  These,  however,  were  bar¬ 
ren  victories,  because  a  cloud  hung  over  the 
birth  of  the  cows,  and  they  were  not  recorded 
in  the  Herd  Book.  And  so  their  families  ar  e 
not  in  request  except  by  farmers  who  for¬ 
tunately,  however,  can  purchase  the  stock  for 
its  intrinsic  value. 


TWO  SIGNIFICANT  LESSONS  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


I  take  the  part  of  the  farmers,  and  they 
are  necessarily  the  natural  antagonists  of 
the  breeders  in  a  business  sense.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  antipathy  to  the  breeders  and  I 
acknowledge  the  groat  value  of  their  services 
to  the  farmers  with  the  most  cordial  gratitude, 
I  kuow  the  breeders  deserve  recompense  for 
their  valuable  services,  but  I  know,  too,  that 
the  breeders,  as  a  rale,  do  not  get  these  big 
prizes,  but  that  too  often  speculators  who 
come  in  between  the  breeders  and  ti  io  farmers, 
“  fancy”  and  not  fancy  as  they  may  happen 
to  be,  take  the  cream  of  the  profits  of  the 
business,  and  simply  because  of  the  money 
they  are  able  to  use  in  it. 

Mb.  Goodman  is  in  error  when  he  says  $46,- 
000  were  ever  paid  for  a  Short-horn  cow.  A 
bid  at  that  price  was  made  at  the  New  York 
Mills  sale  by  a  “cranky”  person  w hose  head 
was  knocked  out  of  level  by  the  riotous  fun 
of  that  sale,  and  the  principal  for  whom  the 
purchase  was  said  to  have  been  made  repu¬ 
diated  it.  The  cow  went  to  a  well-known 
herd  at  a  very  much  lower  figure,  which, 
however,  was  never  pubb'shed,  although  the 
figures  were  given  to  a  few  in  confidence, 
among  whom  I  was  one. 

Again  I  deny  that  these  “long- pursed  fel¬ 
lows,”  as  Mr.  Goodman  calls  them,  with  but 
few  brilliant  exceptions,  improve  stock  to 
any  great  extent.  They  buy  the  best  and 
most  noted  stock  they  can  pick  up  for  the 
glory  of  owning  it,  but  after  a  time  the  ani¬ 
mal,  forced  to  death,  goes  the  way  of  ali  flesh, 
and  soon  the  family  becomes  lost  in  the  com¬ 
mon  herd.  That  thebe  cows  are  forced  must 
be  admitted.  It  is  reported  that  Jersey  Queen, 
the  latest  phenomenon,  consumes  eleven 
quarts  of  shorts,  ground  oats,  and  corn  meal, 
and  a  peck  of  carrots  a  day,  besides  the  best 
of  hay  c ul  libitum.  On  this  in  her  seventh 
year  she  made  74b  pounds  of  butter  in  the 


As  time  weakens  the  sensational  impres¬ 
sions  produced  by  great  numbers  of  extraor¬ 
dinarily  fat,  large  and  good  butchers’  animals, 
such  as  were  congregated  at  the  late  Chicago 
Fat  Stock  Show,  the  real  lessons  taught  aud 
the  drift  of  public  opinion  concerning  butch¬ 
ers’ stock  arc  more  distinctly  seen  and  their 
significance  and  value  more  correctly  estima¬ 
ted.  Thus,  on  reflection,  the  fact  appears  that 
the  animals  were  too  monstrously  fat  for  any 
good  or  profitable  use;  that  there  was  too 
much  tallow  to  the  amount  of  lean  meat,  and 
that  improvement  in  feeding  butchers’  stock 
hereafter  must  be  in  the  direction  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  latter  aud  diminishing  the  former.  To 
what  an  extent  and  how  strongly  this  feeling 
prevailed  on  the  occasion  under  notice  was 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  awards  of  one 
of  the  committees,  comprised  wholly  of  prac¬ 
tical  butchers,  who,  rejecting  the  hog-fat  and 
tallow-laden  steers,  gave  the  premiums  to 
round-bodied,  not  over-fat  animals,  which 
would  weigh  out  the  most  lean  meat  at  the 
butcher’s  block  and  have  the  least  proportion 
of  tallow,  or,  in  other  words,  offal.  This 
was  a  wholly  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  aud  affords  the  explanation  how' 
it  was  that  a  former  committee,  making  fat 
the  standard  of  merit  as  heretofore,  passed 
over  quite  unnoticed  fat  steers  which  a  subse¬ 
quent  committee  awarded  the  highest  prizes 
to. 

But  the  second  important  fact  brought 
out  was  that  the  average  large,  fat  steer, 
whether  blooded  or  grade  Short-horn  or  Here¬ 
ford,  is  quite  too  big  for  the  average  daily 
wants  of  the  butcher  or  his  customers,  and 
that,  therefore,  if  the  size  of  the  old  breed 
cannot  be  reduced  so  as  to  afford  a  loin  steak 
of  less  than  three  or  four  pounds  aud  a  two  rib 
roast  weighing  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
pounds,  some  of  the  smaller  breeds,  like 
the  old  Devons  or  the  new  Galloways  and 
Polled  Angus,  will  soon  become  the  favorite  of 
the  meat-eating  public.  That  this  is  the  drift 
of  public  sentiment  is  further  evident  in  the 
way  the  some  time-since-discarded  Devon  is 
again  coming  to  the  front,  and  it  affords  the 
explanation,  beyond  any  consideration  of  no 
horns  or  color,  of  the  surprising  numbers  in 
which  the  Galloways  and  the  Angus  breeds 
are  appearing  on  the  scene. 

What  is  wanted,  then,  as  indicated  by  the 
drift  of  public  opinion  and  as  shown  by  the 
under  current  at  Chicago,  is  not  only  butch¬ 
ers’  stock  with  less  tallow  and  more  leau  meat, 
but  of  less  weight  with  more  age  added  (with¬ 
out  which  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  first- 
rate  beef),  aud  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Hereford  and  Short-bora  breeders  will  accept 
the  facts,  reduce  the  size  of  their  stock,  feed 
aud  exercise  so  as  to  pi  oduce  less  tallow  and 
more  lean  meat,  or  whether  they  will  suffer 
themselves  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  best  mar- 


POLLEN  ESSENTIAL  FOR  BROOD¬ 
REARING. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


Of  late  much  has  been  said  of  the  deleteri¬ 
ous  effects  of  bees  eating  pollen  as  a  Winter 
diet,  and  out  of  it  there  seems  to  have  grown 
the  opinion  in  the  minds  of  some  that  pollen  is 
a  necessity  when  brood  is  being  reared.  In 
other  words,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  no 
brood  can  be  reared  without  pollen,  for  we 
find  in  a  prominent  work  on  apiculture  these 
words:  “  We  are  interested  about  pollen  be¬ 
cause  bees  cannot  rear  brood  without  either  it 
or  some  substitute  for  it.”  Again:  “They 
(the  bees)  bad  no  pollen  and,  of  course, 
no  brood-rearing  could  go  on  without  it.” 
Also  we  find  these  words  coming  from  high 
authority:  “  I  have  further  stated  that  pollen 
was  an  indispensable  requisite  to  brood-rear¬ 
ing;  that  it  is  an  essential  element  in  the  food 
of  larval  bees;”  after  which  the  writer  goes 
on  to  give  circumstantial  evidence  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  position,  without  giving  any  positive 
proof  that  such  posit  ion  was  correct.  As  pos¬ 
itive  evidence  in  court  is  considered  to  be  of 
greater  value  than  negative,  I  desire  to 
give  some  such  proof  that  the  above  writers 
are  mistaken. 

Borne  years  ago  I  learned  that  a  neighbor, 
living  about  a  mile  away,  was  to  kill  his  bees 
the  next  day  by  the  method  practiced  by  our 
forefathers  called  “  brimst-oning.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  went  and  saw  him,  and  got  permission 
to  drive  out  the  bees  and  save  them  from 
such  a  cruel  death,  if  I  would  secure  to  him 
the  combs  aud  honey.  After  obtaining  the 
bees  1  carried  them  home  aud  put  them  in  a 
hive  together  with  six  frames  of  nice,  new 
comb  without  pollen.  They  were  then  fed 
very  thick  sirup  made  from  standard  A  sugar, 
until  I  considered  they  bad  sufficient  stores 
for  Winter.  As  it  was  late  in  October,  they 
had  but  two  chances  to  fly  after  they  had 
|>een  brought  home  and  placed  in  the-  cellar 
for  Wiuter.  We  have  no  flowers  yielding 
pollen  late  in  the  Fall,  consequently  no  pollen 
was  obtained.  Along  in  the  fore  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  commenced  to  stimulate  them  by  jar¬ 
ring  the  hive  to  arouse  the  bees  into  activity, 
so  that  they  would  feed  their  queen.  This  was 
repeated  afterwards  by  way  of  experiment. 
About  the  middle  of  March  a  fine  day  occurred 
when  these  beets  were  sent  out  for  a  fly,  as  wus 
our  custom  at  tbat  time.  After  their  first 
excitement  at  being  out  in  the  warm  sunshine 
had  somewhat  subsided,  the  hive  was  opened 
and,  much  to  my  suti -faction,  1  found  brood 
in  two  combs,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a 
frameful,  comprising  eggs,  larvm  and  sealed 
brood,  with  now  and  then  a  hatching  bee.  At 
night  they  were  returned  to  the  cellar,  where 
they  remained  till  the  middle  of  April,  when 
I  found  their  numbers  had  much  increased 
aud  that  they  had  doubled  their  brood.  I  then 
began  to  feed  flour,  which  they  worked  on 
eagerly  as  bees  generally  do  in  early  Spring. 

Here  I  wish  to  introduce  another  person 
giving  positive  evidence,  for  “  in  the  mouths 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be 
established.”  This  person  is  no  other  than  Mr. 
E,  Gallup,  for  whose  opinions  on  apiculture  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  and  who  was  consid¬ 
ered  high  authority  a  decade  of  years  ago  as 
an  apiarist.  He  tells  us  in  the  Bee  Keepers’ 
Journal  for  October,  1870,  of  an  experiment 
he  had  made  by-  way  of  putting  a  small 
swarm  of  bees  in  a  hive  late  in  the 
season  and  feeding  them  till  they  had 
built  thin,  small  pieces  of  comb,  when 
they  were  placed  in  winter-quarters  “  without 
a  particle  of  pollen."  He  then  tells  us  how  he 
began  to  stimulate  this  little  swarm  about  the 


first  of  February,  and  says:  “  The  queen  com¬ 
menced  breeding,  and  by  the  time  the  bees  first 
flew  out  in  the  Spring  they  had  doubled  their 
number,”  and  this  without  a  particle  of  pollen. 
Next  we  And  on  page  965  of  the  Bee-keepers’ 
Magazine  for  1880,  these  words  from  the  pen 
of  Prof.  Hasbrouck:  “They  are  certainly 
wrong  who  say  that  pollen  is  indispensable  to 
the  raising  of  young  bees,  because  I  have  had, 
as  an  experiment,  abundant  brood  raised  by 
bees  shut  up  on  new  comb  and  fed  on  refined 
sugar  sirup  when  they  could  not  possibly  got 
a  grain  of  pollen  from  any  source.”  This, 
coming  from  an  apiarist  of  close  observation, 
can  be  relied  upon,  which,  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others,  proves  conclusively  that 
brood- rearing,  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least,  can  be  carried  on  without  any  pollen 
whatever. 

From  many  observations  made  during  past 
years,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  state  of 
the  surroundings,  such  as  warm  or  cool  weath¬ 
er,  plenty  of  honey  being  secreted  In  the  flow¬ 
ers,  or  no  honey  at  all,  a  desire  to  keep  up  a 
rapidly  diminishing  colony,  or  a  perfectly 
healthy  one,  has  more  to  do  with  brood-rear¬ 
ing  than  plenty  of  pollen.  That  the  “scram¬ 
ble”  for  pollen  in  early  Spring  excites  brood- 
rearing  uo  one  will  deny;  but  pollen  may 
come  in  quite  as  freely  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  and  yet  no  brood- rearing  at  all  be 
the  result.  Much  depends  upon  whether  the 
bees  desire  brood  or  not;  if  they  do,  they  will 
rear  it  without  pollen,  as  our  experience 
proves.  If  they  do  not  so  desire,  a  hive  full 
of  pollen  has  no  effect  upon  them.  Anything 
exciting  to  activity  has  a  tendency  toward 
brood-rearing,  while  that  tendiug  to  quietude 
gives  a  reverse  result. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 

LIGHT  OR  DARK  ITALIANS. 

PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

The  question  of  hue  in  our  Italian  bees  is 
one  of  no  little  importance,  as  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  in  its  frequent  discussion  at  conven¬ 
tions  and  in  the  journals.  Of  late  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  agitated  afresh,  Mr.  Demaree  of 
Kentucky  arguing  in  favor  of  the  bright  yel¬ 
low  type,  while  Mr.  Dadant,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  experienced  bee-keepers  of  America, 
pronounces  in  favor  of  the  darker,  leather- 
colored  Italians.  Mr.  Heddou  also  supports 
Mr.  Dadant  by  urging  the  superiority  of  the 
more  sober-colored  bees.  My  attention  was 
called  to  this  subject  11  years  ago,  as  it  be¬ 
came  my  duty  as  Secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Bee  Keepers’  Society,  at  that  time,  to  read  be¬ 
fore  the  association  an  article  on  this  same 
topic,  written  by  Mr.  E.  Gallup,  a  man  whose 
name  carries  weight,  and  most  justly,  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  apiary.  Mr.  Gallup 
argued  most  stoutly  for  t-lie  darker-hued  type 
of  bees.  The  doctrine  was  regarded  as  he¬ 
terodox  at  the  time,  and  the  position  was 
criticised  with  no  small  amount  of  severity. 
But  the  arguments  were  so  strongly  put,  and 
so  well  sustained,  that  I  was  much  impressed 
by  them.  Since  tbat  time,  I  have  observed 
tbe  matter  closely,  have  made  extended  in¬ 
quiries,  and  have  become  more  and  more 
assured  that  there  was  truth  in  the  position 
taken. 

I  think  the  Italian  bee  as  it  exists  in  Italv, 
is  very  superior.  I  am  equally  well  convinced 
that  as  yet  American  breeders  have  not  the 
skill  or  patience  to  sustain  the  excellence  to 
its  fullest  extent.  Moreover,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  these  bees  fresh  from  the  Ligurian 
hills  are  of  the  nun  sober  color,  or  leathery 
hue.  The  bees  from  imported  queens,  while  less 
beautiful  than  are  those  bred  in  our  country, 
are,  1  think,  more  active,  w  hile  the  queens  are, 
I  tielieve,  more  prolific  than  are  Americ  an-bred 
queens,  especially  if  long  bred  without  inter¬ 
mixture  of  newly  imported  l>lood.  This  is 
supported  not  only  bymy  own  observation,  and 
tbe  three  very  able  persons  named  above,  but 
also  by  several  others  w  ho  have  been  so  placed 
as  to  study  the  merits  of  the  two  types  of 
Italian  bees. 

The  gi  eat  point,  which  has  been  kept  in 
view  by  the  American  breeders,  especially  if 
breeding  to  sell,  was  high  coloration.  This 
was  a  sine  qua  non  to  be  secured  at  all 
hazanls,  and  the  other  desirable  qualities 
that  might  appear  came  rather  as  by  acci¬ 
dent,  not  as  the  result  of  skill  in  breeding. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  course,  while  it 
would  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  bees,  would 
not  tend  to  promote  or  retain  other  qualities, 
like  activity,  prolificness,  long  tongue,  etc., 
which  are  really  of  Tar  more  importance  to 
tbe  practical  bee-keeper.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  added  hight  of  color  is  usually 
attended  with  greater  freedom  from  irritftble- 
ness.  The  highly  colored  bees  were  the  more 
amiable.  We  can  easily  see  how  that  beauty 
aud  a  gentle  demeanor  would  bo  strong  qual¬ 
ities,  especially  for  the  bees  of  a  breeder  who 
was  raising  them  for  the  general  trade.  I 
once  bought  several  colonies  of  bees  of  this 
sort  from  an  apiarist  who  had  succeeded  in 
breeding  the  most  btautiful  and  uniform  bees 
so  far  as  color  was  concerned,  that  I  ever  saw. 


ground.”  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  this  statement  few  can  doubt,  and  we  may 
find  in  it  some  explanation  of  the  melancholy 
record  which  has  been  placed  before  us  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette. 

I  should  consider  it  to  be  little  less  than  a 
slur  upon  those  who  derive  their  living  from 
the  land  if  the  Agricultural  Gazette  ceased  to 
exist  for  want  of  that  support  to  which  it  is 
fairly  entitled. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  appeal  you 
have  made  will  not  be  in  vain,  but  that  many 
will,  like  myself,  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
prevent  so  disastrous  a  termination  of  a  useful 
existence.  *T.  B.  Lawes. 

Rothamsted,  St.  Alban’s. 

Ashes  as  a  Fertilizer. — A  ronsi deration 
of  all  the  points  of  interest  growing  out  of  the 
use  of  ashes  os  a  fertilizer,  says  our  contributor 
Mr.  Stewart  in  the  Times,  would  be  very  in¬ 
complete  without  a  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  those  kinds  w  hich  are  generally 
available.  And  this  knowledge  may  not  only 
help  to  explain  some  of  the  unexpected  results 
of  their  use,  but  may  also  help  to  show  the 
value  of  some  other  kinds  of  ashes  than  those 
in  general  use  and  nsually  sought  for.  The 
following  table  gives  the  composition  of  the 
various  kinds  of  ashes  enumerated. 


manufacturers  have  anticipated  the  wants  of 
all  farmers  and  manufactui  e  different  sizes, 
from  hand  sbellers  of  a  capacity  of  20  bushels 
per  hour,  to  power  shelters  of  100  bushels  per 
hour,  with  shaker  attachment.  Further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  given  upon  application  to 
the  manufacturers,  G.  b.  b. 


These  bees  reminded  me  of  the  milking 
qualities  of  some  strains  of  Short-horns,  where 
a  nurse  cow  has  to  be  secured  to  keep  the 
calf  of  the  more  noted  animal  from  sheer 
starvation.  At  the  same  time  I  had  the  nurse 
bees.  They  were  from  the  darkest  lot  of  bees 
from  an  imported  queen,  that  I  ever  saw. 
Each  worker  had  the  three  hands,  but  the 
bands  were  not  at  all  bright,  nor  was  the 
queen  far  removed  in  color  from  a  German 
queen.  But  judged  by  the  fruits,  these  bees 
were  good  par  excellence.  A  very  a  ble  breeder 
of  Louisiana  is  reported  to  have  said  of  late 
that  W'e  must  import  to  keep  up  the  quality  of 
our  Jibes.  Suppose  our  Short  horn  breeders 
should  give  all  prominence  to  the  fashionable 
red  in  selection  in  their  breeding  of  Short¬ 
horns,  how  quickly  would  this  magnificent 
breed  of  cattle  deteriorate.  The  most  famous 
strain — the  Dutchess— are  more  commonly 
of  other  color;  yet  they  are  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable,  and  each  amimal  sells  for 
thousands.  Our  bee  keepers  may  take  a  hint 
right  here:  Let  color  be  made  secondary; 
prolificness,  activity,  length  of  tongue,  habit 
of  breeding  when  there  are  no  flowers;  all 
these  should  be  sought  after  with  all  skill  and 
energy.  If  the  bright  color  comes  to  supple¬ 
ment  these  more  valuable  traits,  regard  it  as 
a  lucky  incident,  and  be  sure  to  treasure  such 
queens.  What  I  wonl  l  urge  is  that  the  more 
valuable  traits  practically — not  color — should 
be  the  aim  of  tho  breeder. 

One  word  more  about  the  imported  Italians. 
Th“y  are  superior,  not  because  the  Italian 
breeders  are  superior  in  intelligence  or  in 
skill  as  breeders.  As  I  understand  ihe  matter, 
the  reverse  is  emphatically  true.  1  believe  we 
owe  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  bees  to  the 
hard  conditions  surrounding  their  native 
home.  By  surrounding  mountains  they  are 
shut  up  in  a  small  area  of  country;  but  by 
nature  bees  iucrease  very  rapidly.  In  Italy 
tho  mild  Winters  do  not,  as  do  the  severe  ones 
with  us,  serve  to  check  this  rapidity  of  in¬ 
crease,  so  the  numerous  bees  and  limited 
pasturage  make  a  severe  struggle  for  suffic¬ 
ient  stores  to  carry  the  bees  from  ono  harvest 
to  another  imperative.  Hence  the  vigorous, 
hardy,  valuable  bees  will  alone  survive.  The 
constant  teudency  of  6uch  a  state  of  things  is 
to  continue  the  present  excellencies  and  de¬ 
velop  greater  ones  In  such  conditions  it 
were  better  to  let  nature  work,  unless  the 
breeder  had  a  very  high  ideal  of  excellence, 
and  as  great  patience  and  persistence  in 
striving  to  attain  it.  The  very  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  the  Italian  breeders  leave  the 
matter  with  nature,  and  so  the  excellence  of 
the  Italian  bees  in  tbeir  native  province  of 
Liguria  is  maintained. 

So  long  as  the  “Dollar  Queen”  business, 
which  means  haste,  want  of  painstaking,  and 
carelessness  in  selection,  prevails  with  us,  and 
so  long  as  the  standard  of  our  American 
breeders  continues  to  be  what  it  has  been  for 
the  most  part  in  the  past,  we  shall  surely  be 
wise  if  we  continue  to  import  from  Italy ;  or 
if,  as  seems  likely  the  Syrian  bees  are 
superior,  from  the  far-famed  Galilee. 

Ag.,  College,  Michigan. 


THE  "PERFECTION”  PRUNING 
SHEARS. 


Of  the  pruning  shears  hitherto  in  use  those 
known  as  the  Wiss’s  are  the  most  serviceable. 
When  closed  they  are  held  in  their  place  by  a 
clasp  over  the  ends  of  the  handles  and  they 
may  then  be  carried  in  the  pocket  without  in- 


This  table  has  been  gathered  from  a  number 
of  sources  and  at  the  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  labor,  and  is  well  worth  preservation 
for  reference  hereafter.  It  also  deserves  care¬ 
ful  study  and  comparison,  and  the  surprising 
differences  in  the  values  of  the  various  kinds 
of  ashes  are  worthy  of  note. 

Basswood  ashes’  it  will  be  seen,  are  three 
times  richer  in  potash  than  those  of  birch  and 
oak.  Elm  ashes  are  also  exceptionally  rich 
in  potash.  This  fact  is  well-known  to  the 
potash-makers  in  the  woods,  who  frequently 
find  in  the  ashes  of  elm  and  basswood  large 
pieces  of  solid  crude  potash  which  have  been 
melted  in  the  fires  uxl  have  run  together  in  a 
mass.  This  is  never  experienced  witu  other 
woods,  and  at  a  potasbery  the  ashtfe  of  these 
woods  are  held  to  be  worth  more  than  those  of 
others.  So,  too.  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
worthlessness  of  pine  ashes  is  not  sustained  by 
facts,  as  these  are  not  much  inferior  to  hard¬ 
wood  ashes.  The  inferiority  of  pine  and 
other  >-oft-wood  ashes  consists  in  the  small 
quantity  of  ashes  yielded  rather  than  in  the 
quality  of  the  ashes  themselves.  But  when 
one  is  purchasing  ashes  and  can  learn  of  what 
kinds  of  timber  they  have  been  made,  he  can 
apply  them  to  his  soil  with  better  economy 
than  if  he  is  ignorant  of  their  origin. 

A  Plaster  cast  of  Daniel  Webster’s  head 
has  been  sold  five  times  in  New  York  under  as 
many  different  names,  and  it  is  now  doing 
duty  in  a  second-hand  store  to  show  off  plug 
hats  and  swell  neckties. — Detroit  Free  Press. 
The  above  reminds  us  of  certain  cuts  published 
in  our  catalogues,  stock  journals,  etc.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  When  a  Boston  girl  is  presented  with 
a  bouquet,  she  says:  “Oh,  how  decidedly 
sweet.  Its  fragrance  impenetrates  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  the  room,”  A  Kansas  girl 
simply  says  :  ,1  It  smells  scrumptious;  thanks, 

Reuben.”— Denver  Tribnne . 

An  authority  says  :  “  It  may  be  regarded  'as 
an  established  fact  that  apples  will  keep  better 
in  moist  or  damp  cellars  than  in  dry  ones." 
But  that  depends  altogether  on  how  many 
small  boys  there  are  in  the  familv.  It  isn’t  so 
much  in  the  humidity  of  the  cellar  as  in  the 
gorgeabilily  of  the  hoy.— Quincy  Modern 

(  Argo . Decidedly  out  of  place 

— A  frog  on  a  toad-stool . Spirit 

Level — The  drink  that  lowers  a  man  to  the 

level  of  a  brute. — Puck . Spring 

is  close  at  hand.  We  caunot  yet  work  the 
soil.  But  this  need  not  interfere  with  the 
preparation  of  pea-brash,  bean-poles,  putting 
new  handles  in  rakes,  hoes,  forks,  etc,,  making 
Bower  trellises,  supports  for  plants,  raspberry 
and  blackberry  stake-,  grape  trellises,  etc.,  as 
the  Germantown  Telegraph  remarks.  These 
should  be  all  read}*  to  use  when  the  time 
comes,  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  they 
will  prove  a  great  assistant  in  pushing  things 
forward  at  a  time  when  work  is  poshing  the 

gardener . It  is  true,  as  Mr. 

Meehan  remarks,  that  all  fruit  trees  like  a 
rather  dry,  rich  soil.  On  a  cold,  clayey  bot¬ 
tom,  diseases  are  usually  frequent . 

.  .  “  Live  within  your  income,”  shouts  the 

philanthropist.  That’s  easy  enough,  old  boy ; 
it  isn’t  living  within  one  that  bothers  a  fellow 
half  as  much  as  living  without  one. — Elmira 

Telegram . .  .  The  Burlington 

Huwkeye  agrees  with  Prof.  Beal  that  a  fence- 
post  will  last  just  as  long  set  “  top  end  up  ”  or 
“  top  end  down."  In  setting  a  hen,  however, 
it  suggests  there  is  a  vital  importance  in  this 
distinction,  which  the  careful  poulterer  will 
do  wisely  to  observe . 


Perfection  Pruning  Shears. — Fig.  56. 

convenience.  Pictures  of  the  Wiss’s  shears 
may  be  seen  in  almost  any  seedsman's  cata¬ 
logue.  The  shears  of  which  our  engraving, 
Fig.  56,  is  an  exact  portrait,  were  sent  to 
us  for  trial  by  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John 
street,  New  York.  It  is  a  new  invention  and, 
as  may  be  seen,  combines  the  advantages  of 
the  Wiss’s  shear  with  several  improvements 
distinctly  its  own.  The  spring  is  more  power¬ 
ful  and  enduring.  The  clasp  to  hold  the 
handles  together  is  near  the  blades  and  is 
readily  worked  by  a  movement  of  the  fore¬ 
finger  without  changing  the  natural  bold  up¬ 
on  the  handles,  such  as  one  takes  while  using 
them.  The  engraving  shows  the  shears  but 
one  half  the  true  size.  They  are  perhaps 
rather  large  for  light,  occasional  work — but 
for  steady  work  such  as  in  pruuing  extensive 
vineyards  or  blackberry  plantations,  they  are 
precisely  the  implement  needed,  and  we 
should  suppose,  owing  to  their  great  strength 
and  the  excellence  of  their  make,  that  they 
would  last  for  a  life-time.  There  is  one  ot> 
jectiou  to  the  ‘*  Perfection  Pruning  Shears"  as 
they  are  called,  and  only  one  that  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  their  use.  It  is  that  when  the 
handles  are  closed,  the  points  of  the  blades 
pass  each  other,  thus  presenting  the  points 
quite  exposed  to  catch  in  the  pocket,  or 
possibly  to  prick  the  fingers,  if  unthinkingly 
brought  into  contact  with  them. 


3  mp  l  nriente,  &. c 


CORNELL’S  PATENT  DOUBLE-TUBE 
CORN  SHELLER. 


This  sheller  represented  at  Fig.  55,  is  made 
by  Treman,  Waterman  &  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
It  has  a  capacity  of  60  bushels  per  hour  and 
the  manufacturers  claim  it  to  be  the  only 
sheller  made  with  spiral  springs  for  the  pres¬ 
sure  bar,  which  enables  the  shelters  to  act 


Fig.— 55. 

quickly  and  conform  themselves  more  readily 
to  the  shape  of  tho  ear,  whether  the  large  or 
small  end  goes  in  first.  The  machines  are 
furnished  with  an  iron  hopper  tvhich  facilitates 
the  feeding.  They  have  taken  first  premiums 
at  many  State  and  local  fairs,  including  the 
(Centennial  Exhibition  at  PhiiadelphiaT  *  The 


Mr.  F.  K.  Phoenix,  of  Delavan,  Wis., 
writes  us  as  follows: — “May  I  say  through 
your  columns  to  Western  horticulturists  that 
in  all  my  ex;  erienee  of  40  years  in  Western 
tree  and  fruitgrowing,  I  have  never  found  any 
publications  that  in  my  judgment  for  the 
country  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  would  be¬ 
gin  to  compare  in  value  with  the  two  volumes 
of  the  i.owa  Horticultural  Society’s  Transae- 


We  have  always  looked  upon  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Gazette  of  England,  from  which,  as  our 
readers  ape  .a  ware,  we  have  occasion  to  quote 


There  are,  In  1,0C0 
pounds  of— 

Potash,  pounds — 

LUne,  pounds . 

Soda,  pounds . 

Magnesia,  pounds. 

Leached  wood  ashes . 

25 

15  245 

isT 

Hard  wood  ashes . 

100 

25  SI  4) 

50 

Soft  wood  ashes . 

60 

20  850 

60 

Tan  hark  ashes . 

56 

IS  283 

44 

Heat  ashes . 

15 

8  10 

15 

Soft  iwal  ashes . 

5 

4  I  0 

32 

Hard  oeal  ashes  . 

1 

1  0 

30 

Birch  wood  ashes . 

116 

58  |  600 

89 

Beech  wood  ashes . 

161 

34  564 

108 

Oak  .ish<m . 

loti 

36  735 

48 

Elm  ashes.  .  . . 

213 

137  478 

7? 

Baas  wood  ashes . 

358 

60  299 

43 

ApuU>vi»oti  iishes . 

120 

16  700 

56  , 

Willow  ashes.. . 

111 

.56  606 

101 

ions  for  18TO  and  1880  to  l>e  had,  as  I  suppose, 
while  the  supply  lasts,  at  one  dollar  each  of 
Henry  Strolun,  Iowa  City,  Treasurer.  For 
fruit  growers  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
all  interested  in  its  wonderful  fruit  products, 
the  State  Pomologienl  Society’s  Transac¬ 
tions  for  1880  is  surpassingly  rich  and  is  to  bo 
had  of  C.  IF.  Garfield,  Hec'y,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  at  the  same  nominal  price  of  one 
dollar.  I  must  attribute  the  value  of  Muse 
Mich,  and  Iowa  reports  very  largely  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  each  of  those  States  of  a  noble 
State  Agricultural  College.  Every  State 
should  have  such  an  institution — and  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  State  Agricultu  ral  chair  in  a  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  notice  is  for  the  benefit  of  many 
inquirers  desirous  of  knowing  where  to  get 
the  latest  and  best  books  on  Western  horticul¬ 
ture.” 

James  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Full  of  plain  instructions  given  by  a  practical 
man.  Jt  is  a  large-sized  illustrated  catalogue 
of  warranted  seeds— vegetable,  flower  and 
grain.  Among  novelties  we  see  Lax  ton’s 
Minimum  Pea,  the  dwarfest  of  all  peas,  and 
said  to  be  the  most  prolitic  of  100  tested  kinds; 
Sugar-loaf  Lettuce;  Bliss’s  American  Wonder 
Pea— it  is  worthy  of  note  Mutt  Mr.  Gregory’s 
catalogue  is  about  the  only  one  that  attaohes 
Ihe  introducer's  name  to  this  excellent  pea; — 
Paragon  Tomato;  Soja  Bean,  recently  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker;  Blount’s 
Corn,  etc.  Mr.  Gregory  selects  the  following 
potatoes,  which  are  all  well  worthy  of  trial; 
Bello,  Pride  of  America,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Late  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Clark’s  No.  1,  Chica¬ 
go  Market,  American  Magnum  Bonuui,  Mam¬ 
moth  Pearl,  Early,  and  Late  Ohio,  Dunmoro 
and  Burbank’s  Seedling.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  that  Mr.  Gregory  still  offers  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  Wheat  ns  ‘’Golden  G  rains.-’ 
This  catalogue  is  “  free  to  all  ”  and  it  is  well 
worth  applying  for. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co  ,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Seed 
Annual  for  1881.  This  is  a  brilliant  catalogue 
indeed,  with  illuminated  covers,  colored  plates, 
mauv  engravings  and  IBS  pages.  It  is  the 
costliest  catalogue  we  h  ive  yet  seen  that  is 
sent  out  free  to  all  applicants.  The  White 
Star  among  potatoes,  the  Russian  White, 
among  oats;  the  Perfect  Gem,  among squashes; 
the  Cuban  Queen,  among  watermelons;  the 
American  Wonder,  among  peas,  are  given 
prominent  notice  with  many  other  novelties. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  11 U  Market  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.— In  this  illustrated  catalogue  for 
the  garden  and  farm,  of  50  pages,  we  find  the 
American  Magnum  Bonum,  Chicago  Market, 
St.  Patrick,  Pride  of  America,  White  Ele¬ 
phant  and  other  new  varieties  of  promising 
potatoes  ottered.  The  Chester  Co,  Mammoth 
among  field  corns,  Livingston’s  Perfection  To¬ 
mato— an  excellent  kind— are  also  offered. 
Sent  free  t:>  applicants. 

W.  Attee  Burpee  &  Co.,  219  and  221 
Church  St.,,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Catalogue  of 
50  pages  of  all  sorts  of  seeds  for  the  garden 
and  farm,  illustrated.  This  firm  last  year  in¬ 
troduced  the  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon 
which  seems  to  have  given  very-  general  satis¬ 
faction.  1  he  $50  prize  then  offered  was  taken 
by  a  gentleman  in  Georgia.  The  melon 
weighed  81  pounds.  This  catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  to  our  subscribers  upon  application. 

J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons  130  Walnut  St,, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Illustrated,  descriptive  and 
priced  catalogue  of  garden,  field  and  flower 
seeds— everything  for  the  farm  and  garden. 
This  is  a  finely  gotten  up  catalogue  of  70 
pages  well  illustrated.  Sent  without  charge  to 
our  subscribers  upon  application  to  the  above 
establishment. 

Transactions  of  tiik  Minnesota  State 
Hort,  Society. — Proceedings,  essays  and  re¬ 
ports  at  the  Annual  Winter  Meeting  held  in 
Minneapolis,  Jan.  18—20,  1881,  The  work  is 
prepared  by  U.  8,  Hollister,  Secretary,  St. 
Paul.  All  interested  in  the  horticulture  of 
Minnesota  should  obtain  these  valuable  re¬ 
ports. 

Vanderrii.t  Bros.,  23  Fulton  St.,  New 
York.  Catalogue  (free  to  applicants)  of  farm 
and  garden  implements,  garden,  field  nnd 
flower,  bird,  fruit  and  tree  seeds.  This  firm 
are  agents  also  for  the  well-known  Soluble 
Pacific  Guano. 

The  Niagara  Grace  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
An  illustrated  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
conditions  of  dissemination  and  the  merits  of 
the  remarkable  Niagara  Grape:  free  to  appli¬ 
cants.  Address  the  above  firm. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  LEPORT3. 


I’enuaylvnniii. 

Clark,  Mercer  Co.,  Jan.  30. — We  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  miid  Winter.  Wheat  looks  well  this 
year.  Last  year’s  crop  was  good.  Oats 
averaged  about  fifty  bushels  an  acre.  Corn 
was  a  failure;  the  dry  weather  and  the  cut 


worm  destroyed  it.  Buckwheat  poor.  Pota¬ 
toes  were  hurt  bjr  the  drought.  j.  l. 

AVuMhiiiKlon  Territory. 

Van  Couvkr,  Clark  Co.,  Jan.  22. — We  are 
now  well  into  January  and  have  not  yet  had 
a  particle  of  snow  this  Winter,  and  hardly  any 
frost  worth  mentioning,  aud  this  in  a  country 
above  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  where  the 
Summers  are  delightfully  warm,  though  never 
so  warm  but  that  a  person  enu  enjoy  a  1  lanket 
at  night.  1  have  Pansies  iu  bloom  in  my  yard 
at  the  present  moment,  and  have  had  all  Win¬ 
ter;  they  are  in  the  open  air  aud  have  not  had 
any  protection  whatever  from  the  weather. 
Eggs  are  selling!  at  30(J3oe.  per  doz. ;  butter, 
25® 35c.  per  lb. ;  potatoes,  50c.  per  bush.;  soft 
wood,  $3  per  cord.  There  is  abundance  of 
room  for  settlers,  and  we  expect  to  get  lots  of 
them  when  we  have  railroad  communication 
with  the  East.  The  population  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory  is  now  about  75,000.  1  think  one 
might  estimate  with  safety  that  in  10  years 
from  now  the  population  will  he  nearer  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  If  so,  what  a  chance  is 
here  offered  to  settlers  who  are  early  to  ar¬ 
rive.  According  to  the  census,  Washington 
Territory  is  now  the  best  wheat  producing  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  is  reported  at  20'g  bushels,  while  the 
average  for  the  whole  country  ri  13  bushels. 
Montana  comes  second  in  the  list.  I  seoliy  a 
paper  of  recent  date  that  Mr  James  Rose,  of 
Putaha  Prairie,  in  Eastern  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  raised  202  bushels  of  wheat  from  three 
acres  and  274  bushels  from  four  acres— an  av¬ 
erage  of  MS  bushels  per  acre  from  the  seven 
acres,  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  largo 
yield.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  neighbor 
State,  Oregon,  got  away  with  a  majority  of 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  the  five  largest  and  heaviest  heads  of 
w  heat.  For1  immigrants  who  do  not  desire  to, 
or  cannot,  take  up  land  plenty  of  work  can 
be  found  here  during  the  coming  season  on 
the  railroads.  Many  more  men  w  ill  be  needed 
for  this  business  than  can  possibly  be  obtained. 
Railroad  building  promises  to  be  extraordi¬ 
narily  active  hero  for  some  time  to  come. 
This  is  a  pretty  good  country,  too,  for  the 
sportsman.  I  have  killed  two  dozen  ducks  in 
two  hours’  shooting  this  year,  aud  seldom  go 
out  with  a  guu  but  I  cau  get  a  few  ducks. 
Pheasants  are  numerous  in  the  timber;  so  are 
deer,  but  I  am  not  enough  of  a  hunter  to  have 
bagged  any  of  the  latter.  At  times  there  are 
innumerable  quantities  of  geese,  swans  and 
sand-hill  cranes.  J.  J.  B. 

Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Dane  Co.,  Jan.  25.— The  Rural’s 
reports  are  among  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  journal,  and  also  among  the  most 
valuable.  Each  subscriber  is  thereby  allowed, 
measurably,  to  be  at  all  points.  He  may  sre 
the  widely  varied  causes  which  from  week  to 
week  are  determining  the  value  of  his  growing 
crops.  In  these  weekly  reports  the  farmer 
may  read  the  approaching  success  or  defeat  of 
his  Summer’s  labor.  Often  by  this  means  ho 
may  turn  his  efforts  into  a  new  channel  aiul 
ward  off  disaster.  I  appreciate  this  feature 
iu  modern  journalism,  and  very  willingly  do 
my  little  to  help  on  the  w  ork.  Beiug,  at  best, 
a  novice  in  farming,  I  began  by  subscribing 
for  a  monthly.  It  was  an  excellent  journal, 
but  came  at  such  long  intervals  my  memory 
failed  to  hold  the  valuable  points  it  presented, 
and  so  I  cast  about  for  a  paper  that  would 
rouse  my  drowsy  powers  once  a  week,  I  hit 
upon  the  Rural,  and  have  not  only  not  been 
sony,  but  am  very  glad,  I  did  so.  Aly  little  suc¬ 
cesses  I  can  trace,  generally,  to  the  light  from 
its  pages;  my  failures  never  to  a  fault  in  its 
advice.  b. 

- ».».■»■ - 

RURAL  SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Mount  Palatine,  Putnam  Co.,  Jan.  27.— 
From  the  two  Cuthbert  Raspberry  plants  I  re¬ 
ceived  I  have  already  taken  up  over  fifty 
young  plants.  They  spread  so  fast  care 
should  be  taken  to  put  them  where  they  will 
do  no  harm.  Early  in  the  Spring  I  thought 
my  plants  were  all  dead,  as  the  outside  bark 
peeled  off,  but  there  was  not  a  dead  one. 
Fruit  large  and  of  good  flavor.  c.  G. 

KunHiiB. 

Blaine,  Pottawatomie  Go.,  Jan.  30. — My 
White  Elephant  I  cut  into  twenty-two  pieces, 
dividing  most  of  the  eyes  ;  twenty- one  grew 
well ;  in  fact,  looked  healthier  and  grew  more 
vigorously  than  any  of  the  eight  varieties  I 
planted ;  when  I  dug  them  I  got  three  pota¬ 
toes,  the  largest  one  about  the  size  of  a  filbert. 
The  sorghum  grew  about  four  feet  high  and 
stopped  owing  to  much  drought  and  chinch 
bugs.  The  asparagus  came  up  well,  I  have  of 
both  kinds  150  plants.  Some  of  the  pinks  were 
beauties  ;  several  plants  did  not  blossom  ;  if 
they  stand  the  Winter,  I  expect  to  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  looking  at  next  Summer.  One 
plant  produced  blossoms  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Bugs  took  the  oats.  One  of  my 
Cuthbert  Raspberries  lived,  and  T  hav9  now- 


fifteen.  The  main  vine  bore  some  splendid 
berries  last  Summer.  1  would  not  take  the 
price  of  the  Rural  for  them  alone.  The  flower 
and  tree  seed  of  1880  distribution,  did  not 
grow.  h.  r.  M. 

Council  Grove,  Morris  Co.,  Jan.  SO.— 
The  Branching  Sorghum  I  think  a  decided 
success;  for  in  spite  of  lato  planting,  bad  care, 
extremely  dry  weather  and  chinch  bugs  it 
made  a  splendid  growth,  and  was  eaten  by 
my  cows  and  horses  with  a  relish,  and  w  hile 
corn  planted  close  by  it  was  eul  i  rely  destroyed 
by  chinch  bugs,  the  sorghum  was  not  touched 
at  all.  d.  ».  A. 

illichittnn. 

Athens,  Calhoun  Co..  Jan.  31  — The  White 
Elephant  I  planted  April  23,  cut  to  18  pieces; 
it  yielded  one  huudred-fold.  The  Washington 
Oats  did  very  fairly;  no  smut.  The  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  1  think  is  all  that,  is 
claimed  for  it—  an  excellent  fodder  plant.  The 
asparagus  came  up  slowly  and  sparsely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drought;  but  I  have  enough  plants 
of  each  kind  to  test  rhe  varieties.  The  flower 
seeds  came  up  nicely,  but  I  set  them  out  on  a 
fair  day  and  all  got  killed,  either  by  sun  or 
cold  wiuds.  »  r.  d.  b. 

•  PennsySvnn  ia. 

Factoryvjlle,  Wyoming  Co.,  Jan.  30. — 
The  White  Elephant  was  cut  into  as  many 
pieces  as  it  bad  cy<  s,  and  1  put  cue  eye  in  a 
hill.  When  they'  began  to  show  themselves 
above  ground,  I  set  iny  man  to  cut  out  the 
weeds  from  among  Ihem,  and  ho  cut  off  four 
hills,  so  it  spoiled  them.  The  drought  was 
very  severe  here,  but  I  dug  42  lbs.,  ami  very 
nice  tubers  at  that.  The  Washington  Oats 
grew  finely,  and  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  them— no 
rust.  The  sorghum  cam  >  up  well,  but  the 
drought  was  so  severe  hero,  that  it  did  not  do 
so  well  as  in  some  other  places.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  grew  finely,  notwithstanding  the  drought. 
The  flower  seeds  all  grew  and  did  well,  and 
were  very  much  admired  by  all.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  the  seeds  worth  much  more 
than  the  price  of  the  Rural,  and  the  Rural 
is  wrorth  many  times  the  price  of  it.  “May 
its  shadow  never  grow  less.”  j.  b.  c. 


£i)C  (Querist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  mutt  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention  I 


RATIONS  FOR  WORKING  HORSES. 

W.  B.  H.,  Canandaigua,  N.  3'.,  having 
closely  studied  the  tables  on  the  relative  value 
of  foods  in  Professor  E.  W.  Stewart’s  articles, 
published  in  the  Rural  of  October  15  and  No¬ 
vember  26,  asks  whether  the  principles  there 
applied  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  feeding  of  horses  at  severe 
labor;  that  is,  whether  for  them,  too,  u  well- 
balanced  ration  should  consist  of  albuminoids 
and  carbohydrates  in  proportion  1 :6.  If  this 
is  the  case,  wouldn’t  a  combination  of  corn, 
oats  and  malt  sprouts,  equal  parts  by  v.  eight, 
together  with  three  parts  of  clover  hay  and 
three  parts  of  straw,  be  a  ration  suitable  for 
horses  doing  Spring  work,  and  how  many 
pounds  of  such  a  mixture  would  form  a  good 
day’s  ration. 

ANSWER  by  PROF.  K.  \V.  STEWART. 

The  same  principle  governs  the  feeding  of 
horses  as  of  ci  tile,  except  that  the  difference 
iu  the  digestive  apparatus  of  ruminating  ani¬ 
mals  gives  them  the  ad  vantage  in  the  digestion 
of  'coarse,  fibrous  food  over  the  horse  that 
masticates  its  food  but  once  and  has  hut  one 
stomach.  The  horse  has  also,  comparatively,  a 
small  stomach,  Much  experience  has  taught 
the  omnibus  and  street  car  companies,  in  large 
cities,  who  employ  large  numbers  of  horses 
every  day  in  the  year,  that  grain  in  some  form 
is  the  cheapest  for  two-thirds  of  the  nutritive 
part  of  the  ration  for  horses;  consequently 
they  feed  about  16  pounds  of  grain  and  12  to 
14  pounds  of  hay  to  each  horse  of  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds’  weight.  For  quick  motion  more 
bulky  food  than  this  is  quite  incompatible. 
The  horse  cannot  digest  hay  enough  to  per¬ 
form  rapid  work;  but  the  horse  of  slow  move¬ 
ment,  upon  a  farm  or  drawing  loads  at  a  slow 
walk,  cau  take  comparatively  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  bulky  food.  On  the  other  hand,  at¬ 
tempts  to  keep  horses  on  too  concentrated  food 
— that  is,  almost  wholly  upon  ground  grain — 
have  proved  disastrous  by  producing  indiges¬ 
tion  for  the  want  of  fibrous  food  to  separate 
the  particles  of  meal  in  the  stomach,  and  thus 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  gast  ric  juice  through 
the  mass.  It  does  not  matter  much  what 
coarse  fodder  is  fed  with  grain,  so  that  it  be 
wholesome.  Horses  will  work  as  well  on 
good,  bright  oat,  wheat  or  barley  straw,  with 
a  proper  combination  of  grain,  as  upon  hay; 
that  is,  you  may  have  as  well-balanced  food 
or  ns  nutritious  a  combination  with  straw  as 
with  hay.  It  was  long  a  customamong  German 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  to  feed  their  horses 
(and  they  were  sleek  and  strong,  too,)  upon 


ground  rye  fed  with  its  straw,  and  rye  straw 
is  one  of  the  toughest  and  most  innutritious 
Those  who  use  large  numbers  of  horses  in  cities 
do  not  buy  straw  to  feed,  because  it  sells 
higher  than  hay  in  proportion  to  its  real  value; 
but  the  New  York  companies  are  noted  for 
buying  hay  as  nearly  ripe  as  they  can  get  it 
w  ithout  the  seed  shelling;  and  the  excuse  they 
give  isthatit  makes  more  bulk  in  the  stomach, 
according  to  weight,  than  early-cut  hay,  thus 
showing  the  purpose  for  which  they  feed  it. 
Mr.  H.  speaks  of  a  ration  made  of  oats,  corn 
and  malt  sprouts  iu  equal  parts,  to  be  fed  with 
half  clover  hay  and  half  straw.  The  follow¬ 
ing  formula  will  show  what  this  ration  is  in 
detail : — 


No.  1. 

•Dry  organic  sub¬ 
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8  “  barley  straw . 
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5  “  corn  meal . 

4.28 

II,  42 

8.08 
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5  “  malt  sprouts . 
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2.25 

0.08 
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26.63 
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Here  are  almost  17  pounds  of  digest  ible  food 
properly  balanced,  and  sufficient  to  well  sus¬ 
tain  a  1,200  pound  horse  in  slow  work  on  a 
farm.  But  let  us  take  what  we  consider  a 
better  ration  for  work  horses,  and  one  quite  as 
cheap: — 


No.  2. 


P>  pounds  oat  straw . i 

5  "  corn-meal . | 

13.70 

0.23 

6.41 

|  0. 10 

j - 

4.28 

0.42 

3.03 

0  24 

O 

5  "  l  nsted  meal  (ox- 

-  traded) _ .... 

4.51 

1.20 

1,60 

0.10 

o 

5  “  wheat  bran . 

4.35 

0.08 

2.14 

0.13 

26.81 

2.6/ 

13.27 

0.57 

— 

It  will  bo  seen  that  this  last  ration  is  very 
similar  to  the  first  in  composition,  having 
slightly  more  albuminoids,  and  the  linseed 
meal  is  more  easily  digested  than  the  malt 
sprouts,  besides  having  an  excellent  effect 
upon  the  digestive  organs.  This  grain  ration 
only  costs  20  cents  per  day  for  a  heavy  work¬ 
ing  horse,  and  straw  is  not  usually  counted 
when  fed  on  the  farm.  I  will  give  a  few  more 
rations:— 


No.  3. 


12  pounds  Timothy  hay 

ll  "  corn -meal 

5  “  malt  sprouts 


10.2!) 

o.fi!) 

5.20 

0.17 

9.57 

0.82 

7.10 

n.."4 

4.50 
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2.19 

I).  Of) 

24.36 

2.55 
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No.  I. 


Spounds  Swedish  clover.. 

6  •  “  corn  fodder _ _ _ 

6.72 

0.67 

2.57 

0.15 

— 

^ T 

0.20 

2.60 

0.06 

Jo  “  corn  meal . 

8.70 

0.75 

6  73 

0.31 

6  “  rye  bran . 

5.28 

0,04 

3  HO 

11.11 

3  "  linseed  meal _ 

1.79 

0  60 

0.02 

0.O5 

2(5.81 

2.86  |  15.52 

0.71 

No.  5. 


6  pounds  meadow  hay . 

5.1410.33 

2.10 

0.06 

8 

•  wheat  straw . 

6.86  |  0.07 

2.SS 

0  03 

8  ‘ 

‘  corn-meal . 

G.%  1  0.60 

5.38 

U.25 

6 

‘  pea-meal . 

5.14  |  1.21 

3.26 

UJU 

2  * 

cottonseed  meal. 

i  -  T8  |  0  M 

0.35 

0.32 

25.90  |  2.87 

11  03 

0.76 

These  are  given  as  specimens  of  rations  that 
may  be  made  iu  almost  endless  variety.  These 
rations  are  carried  out  in  detail  by  giving  the 
whole  dry  substance  and  then  the  separate 
elements,  so  that  the  reader  will  get  a  com¬ 
plete  idea  of  each  food.  The  nutritive  ralio 
of  each  complete  ration  is  given  to  show  that 
each  has  about  the  same  nutritive  value.  The 
nutritive  ratio  is  found  by  taking  two-and- 
a-half  times  the  fat  and  adding  it  to  the  car 
bohydrates  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  albu¬ 
minoids;  so  that  this  ratio  means  that  there  is 
one  of  albumidoids  to  so  many  of  carbohy¬ 
drates;  fat  is  estimated  as  hav  ing  two-and- 
a-half  times  the  value  of  starch,  sugar,  etc. 
It  must  lie  understood  that  all  these  ground 
grains,  or  concentrated  food,  are  to  be  fed 
cut  fodder,  which  is  slightly  moistened  so  that 
the  meal  will  adhere  to  tho  fodder.  This  leaves 
the  food  in  the  stomach  porous,  so  that  the 
gastric  juice  can  saturate  the  whole  conteut3 
of  the  stomach  at  once.  If  ground  food  is  fed 
alone  (which  is  not  recommended),  it  should 
lie  fed  dry. 


COW-PEA  CULTURE,  ETC. 

F.  A.  K.,  Nashville,  Tenn, :  asks,  1,  which  is 
the  best  stock  cow- pea  for  sowing  broadcast : 
2,  how  much  seed  per  acre  ;  3,  information  as  to 
culture,  treat  ment  and  use. 

Ans.— I.  TheWhippoorwill  or  Speckled  Pea. 

2.  From  one  to  one-and-a-half  bushel  per  acre. 

3.  If  to  begrown  as  a  green  crop  for  turning 
under, sow  about  one-and-a-half  bushel  ofBlack 
Bunch  Pea  broadcast  on  land  well  prepared, 
and  harrow  them  in  early  in  tho  Spring. 
When  pods  are  well  formed,  pass  a  heavy  rol¬ 
ler  over  them  ,  and  turn  them  under  with  a 
good  plow.  If  ibis  is  done  early  in  July 
another  crop  con  be  grown  nnd  treated  in  tho 
same  way,  and  the  land  can  be  seeded  to 
wheat  iu  October.  If  it  is  desired  to  save  the 
crop,  first.  as  forage  (pea  hay);  then  sow  as 
above  (using  Clay  Pea)and  cut  the  vines,  w  hen 
in  full  bloom  with  scythes  ;  avoid  over  cur¬ 
ing  ;  when  sufficiently  dry,  pack  away  in 
barn  or  stack,  inserting  rails  or  poles  through 
the  mass  to  secure  access  of  air.  Second  for 


seed  :  Sow  broadcast  as  above  (Clay  Pea) 
mountain  Crowder,  or  Blackeye  ;  or,  better 
still,  drill  thinly  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  one 
or  two  workings  will  suffice.  When  the  pods 
begin  to  ripen  well  (if  small  patch,  pick  by 
baud)  cut  as  above,  and  when  vines  are  dry, 
throw  them  on  a  loose  door  of  rails  and  thia>h 
out  with  flails — then  clean  by  fanning. 

Peas  can  be  sown  broadcast  in  the  corn  at 
the  last  working,  or  when  tho  corn  is  plauted 
they  can  bo  dropped  between  too  hills  (in  the 
corn  rows)  or  in  a.  furrow  eqwi-distant  from 
the  corn  row?.  Can  lie  gathered  kby  hands. 
The  ‘‘chaps" — boys  and  girls — are  generally 
eru ploi  ed  for  this  purpose.  Usually  enough 
are  saved  foi  seed,  and  the  hogs  and  cattle  are 
turned  on  the  remainder  after  the  corn  is  har¬ 
vested. 

Tiie pea  can  lie  fed  whole.  When  groundup 
info  meal  with  equal  parts  of  oat  chop,  the 
mixture  makes  an  excellent  ration  for  milch 
cows.  The  vines  ere  highly  nutritious  when 
well  cured. 

MOMENTARY  DEPOSITS  IV  PORK. 

•7  P.  U.,  Pliny,  Kans .,  sends  us  a  piece  of 
the  skin  and  adhering  flesh  of  a  young  sow  he 
had  just  killed.  The  piece  is  full  of  black 
specks  lixe  the  roots  of  hail's,  ancl  our  friend 
inquires  to  "  hat  these  are  due. 

A  vs. — The  black  specks  which  seem  like 
pieces  of  black  hair,  are  deposits  of  black  pig¬ 
ment  granules  in  variously  shaped  masses. 
1  nder  a  microscope  o'  high  power  which  was 
used  to  examine  the  specimen  sent,  these  gran¬ 
ules  are  distinctly  seen  iu  masses,  and  in 
places  where  they  are  not  risible  to  the  eve 
excepting  as  they  give  a  sort  of  smutty  tinge 
to  the  f.it.  This  is  not  by  any  means  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  occurrence.  The  dark  color  of 
the  skin  of  a  negro  is  caused  by  a  deposit  of 
these  pigmentary  granules  in  the  epidermis, 
and  in  all  black-haired  animals  and  also  in 
black  horns  this  pigment  is  abundant,  being 
the  source  of  the  color  of  the  hair  and  born. 
An  interesting  instance  of  the  deposit  of  these 
pigment  granules  may  ho  found  iu  examining 
the  eye  of  mi  animal.  T  f  this  is  boiled  so  as  to 
coagulate  and  solidify  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
is  then  cut  through  the  center,  the  iris  w  ill  be 
found  beautifully  marked  with  these  cells, 
which  appear  as  very  fine  powder  or  minute 
granules.  So  the  black  skin  of  n.  Berkshire  or 
Essex  pig  Is  colored  by  a.  deposit  of  these  pig¬ 
mentary  granules  in  tho  outer  cuticle,  while 
the  inner  one,  or  dermis,  or  true  skin,  has  non  3 
excepting  a  few  abnormally  placed  just  as  in 
•■be  case  under  notice.  We  should  say  that 
the  specimen  is  from  a  black  pig,  and  the  de¬ 
posit  referred  to  is  an  abnormal  secretion  of 
pigment  granules  iu  the  fat  close  to  the  skin, 
perhaps  so  caused  by  their  excessive  supply, 
which  was  greater  than  the  hair  could  take 
up. 

RUTTER  I ‘EL  NTH. 

.17  B.  P .,  Henderson,  X.  asks  where  can 
he  get  some  nice  butter  prints — not  high- 
priced,  but  suitable  for  a  small  farm  dairy. 

A  vs. —There  is  a  variety  of  butter  prints 
made  and  kept  for  sale  at  the  wooden  ware 
and  dairy  furnishing  stores.  They  are  made 
of  all  sixes,  from  one  ounce  to  one  pound. 
There  arc  also  presses  and  molds  made  for  this 
purpose,  but  these  are  costly.  The  common 
prints  cost  from  15  cents  upwards.  It  is  easy 
to  make  a  handsome  square  print  without  ex¬ 
pending  ono  dollar,  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  a  piece  of  hard  maple  or  birch  plank 
three  inches  thick,  and  cut  it  nine  by  five 
inches.  U  it  out  an  opening  in  this  piece  of 
plank  five  by  three  inches.  This  makes  a  frame 
having  a  central  cavity,  or  box  without  a 
bottom,  five  inches  long  by  three  wide.  A 


smooth  piece  of  plank  is  cut  larger  than  tho 
frame  and  smoothed  on  the  surface.  A  piece 
of  plank  is  made  to  fit  the  cavity,  and  the 
surface  of  this  may  be  cut  w  ith  ail  angular 
gouge  into  grooves  crossing  each  other  at  an 
oblique  angle,  and  a  line  is  also  cut  directly 
across  the  middle,  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
halves.  This  is  the  mold  for  pressing  the 
cake  of  blitter  and  ornamenting  the  top.  Any 
device  that  may  be  desired  may  bo  cut  into 
this  block  or  mold.  Tho  mold,  frame  and 
plank  when  used  are  steeped  in  cold  water; 
the  frame  is  laid  on  the  plank:  the  cavity  is 
tilled  with  butter  winch  is  pressed  down  with 
a  rammer,  taking  cure  that  the  corners  arc 
filled  (it  is  well  to  have  the  corners  rounded). 
Tho  mold  is  then  placed  on  the  butter  and  is 
pressed  down  w  ith  force  enough  to  stamp  the 
device  on  t  he  butter.  Tho  mold  will  adhere 
to  tho  butter,  and  the  whole  may  be  reversed, 
when  the  frame  being  pressed  down,  the  cake 
of  butter  is  pushed  out  of  it,  and  can  be  lifted 
off  and  set  or  n  plate  or  dish 


RATIONS  FOR  STOCK. 

C.  F.  TP.,  West  Charleston,  17, ,  makes 
butter  for  the  Boston  market  from  the  milk 
of  20  cows,  and,  besides,  he  has  oxen,  work 
horses,  and  young  stock.  Hoy,  mostly  Tim¬ 
othy,  is  there  worth  >-10  per  ton,  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  that  it  will  be  scarce.  Cotton  -seed  meal  and 
corn  meal  are,  each,  worth  $S2  per  ton  ;  coarse 
Spring  wheat  brau  is  worth  $2','. 00  per  ton,  and 
ottr  trieud  asks  how  from  those  feeds  to  com¬ 
pound  a  ration  that  would  prove  the  most 
pi  (»fi table  for  Ins  stock.  Re  has  also  early  cut 
hay— a  mixture  of  Timothy,  Red- top,  and 
Red  aiul  White  Clover— and  he  inquires  how 
much  of  each  would  it  be  well  to  feed  w  ith  the 
hay.  He  has  a  limited  amount  of  buckwheat 
bran  and  swedes— could  these  be  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  ration,  and  would  it  pay  to  add 
line  middlings,  at  £27  per  ton,  to  any  of  the 
feed  mentioned  : 

Ans. — The  fine  middlings  would  be  better 
lor  use  than  the  wheat  bran.  To  use  these 
foods  with  the  most  economy,  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that,  the  straw  and  hay  be  cut  and  used 
in  equal  portions,  then  moistened,  and  three 
or  four  quarts  of  tho  feed,  mixed  as  follows, 
added  to  it :  5  lbs.  of  the  cut  hay  and  straw 
would  make  a  ration  for  one  feed.  The  mix¬ 
ture  for  the  feed  should  he  as  follows  :  100  lb». 
middlings,  200  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  and  100  lbs. 
of  cotton  seed  meal.  One  ton  of  straw  with 
400  lbs.  of  this  mixed  feed,  would  be  worth 
more  than  a  ton  of  bay.  A  peck  or  less  of 
swede  turnips  might  be  given  for  a  noon  feed. 

ALFALFA,  ETC. 

L.  P.,  San  Marcos,  Texas,  asks  1,  where  can 
he  get  seeds  of  Alfalfa,  and  what  is  the  best 
time  for  planting  it  in  that  place;  2,  how  to 
prepare  -whitewash  that  will  be  reasonably 
durable  for  outbuildings, 

Avs. —  I  The  seed  of  Alfalfa  can  be  procured 
best,  of  6OUI0  seedsman  in  California,  as  the 
kind  grown  there  came  originally  from  Chili, 
and  has  probably  undergone  some  degree  of 
acclimatization  which  may  make  it  better 
adapted  to  your  locality  than  the  Lucerne 
which  is  grown  in  the  Northern  States.  Alfalfa 
is  the  Spanish  name  of  Lucerne.  Lucerne  seed 
can  lie  procured  of  any  of  the  seedsmen  whose 
names  are  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 

2.  Common  lime  wash  may  bo  made  very  dur 
able  and  water- proof  by  thinning  the  slaked 
lime  to  1  he  proper  consistence  or  fluidity  by 
adding  skimmed  milk.  It  may  also  be  made 
more  durable  by  cutting  up  a  pound  of  com. 
mou  hard  soap  into  each  five  gallons  of  the  best 
lime,  and  then  thinning  it  down  with  hot 
water  aud  applying  it  hot.  It  is  cheaper  and 
more  economical  to  give  a  fresh  coat  every 
Spring  than  to  fuss  with  any  of  tho  compli¬ 
cated  mixtures  of  boiled  ric»,  glue,  etc.,  etc., 
which,  after  ali,  soon  begins  to  disappear  and 
flake  olf.  The  soup  mixture  is  the  simplest 
and  easiest  when  one  has  not  plenty  of  sweet* 
skimmed  milk. 

SOIL  FOR  ALFALFA. 

V,  .7  Lowell ,  A’,  y.,  asks,  1,  the  name  of 
some  nurseryman  who  can  furnish  Black  Wal¬ 
nut  trees  a  year  old  ;  2,  ou  what  kind  of  land 
does  Alfalfa  thrive  best. 

Ans,  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  A'. 

2,  Alfalfa  requires  a  thoroughly  mellowed  and 
cleanly  cultivated  soil,  with  a  permeable  sub¬ 
soil  consisting  of  loam,  sand  or  gravel,  as  its 
roots  penetrate  very  deeply,  having  been 
traced  to  a  depth  of  thirteen  feet  or  more. 
The  want,  of  a  properly  prepared  soil  has  often 
led  to  a  partial  failure  of  Alfalfa;  it  never  sue. 
reeds  on  thin  soils,  and  languishes  in  a  com¬ 
pact  clay  soil,  while  it  refuses  to  flourish  ou 
light  soils  lying  over  impermeable  subsoils 
that  hold  the  water  and  prevent  the  down¬ 
ward  growth  of  the  roots.  As  Alfalfa  is  a 
perennial,  always  yielding  heavily  on  suitable 
land  and  always  poorly  on  unsuitable  soil,  it 
is  highly  important  that  it  should  have  a 
proper  location. 

We  sowed  Alfalfa  with  oats  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  last  Spring  on  light  land.  The  catch 
was  good  and  many  plants  grew'  to  the  height 
of  a  foot  or  more.  Unless  injured  by  the  Win¬ 
ter,  Alfalfa  will  do  far  better  the  second  year. 

COAL  TAR  FOR  FRUIT  TREES, 

.7  ll,  D,,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  referring  to  an 
article  in  the  Rural  for  Decemlier  24,  in 
which  an  application  of  coal  tar  to  the  trunks 
of  peach  trees  is  recommended  as  a  protection 
against  the  borer,  asks  whether  the  tar  is  not 
too  “caustic,”  and  therefore  very  likely  to 
injure  the  trees.  If  this  is  the  case,  what  is 
the  best  fluid  to  mix  with  it  to  lessen  its  caus¬ 
tic  properties— bow  would  a  solution  of  soda 
ash  answer.' 

Ans, — Wo  have  hail  no  experience  in  the 
use  of  coul  tar  as  advised  for  the  peach  borer 
by  Air.  Root,  in  the  article  referred  to  on  page 
si»0  of  last  years  Rural.  Air.  B  ..  however, 
speaks  very  confidently  of  its  safety,  as  well 
as  of  its  efficacy;  but  we  should  want  to  try 
it  first  on  one  or  two  trees  that  we  did  not 
care  much  about.  If  it  should  prove  “  too 
caustic,”  as  our  inquirer  seems  to  fear,  we 
should  not  think  it,  would  be  made  less  so  by 


the  addition  of  a  solution  of  soda  ash,  and  we 
doubt  if  any  watery  solution  could  be  made 
to  finite  With  coal  tar.  If  coal  tar  is  a  safe 
application  to  peach  or  apple  trees,  we  should 
expect  it  to  repel  the  borers.  But  we  have  an 
impression  that  it  has  proved  unsafe,  at  least, 
in  some  cases. 

Miscellaneous. 

K.  S.  Ephralh,  X.  V. ,  asks,  1 ,  what  variety 
of  potato  is  most  profitable,  quality  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  considered— ha  wants  no  more  Early 
Rose;  2,  what  kind  of  corn  is  most  profitable 
to  raise  for  feeding  stock  in  Winter:  3,  how 
docs  it.  yield  best — in  drills  or  hills. 

Ans. —  Wo  know  of  no  better  early  potato 
than  Beauty  of  Hebron.  For  medium  eariy 
the  T\  hito  Star  is  promising.  The  Eariy 
Ohio  does  well  in  some  places.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  earliest  in  a  sandy  soil.  <  !b  rk’s  No. 

1  is  also  promising  as  an  early  kind— espe¬ 
cially  in  light  6oil.  Early  Vermont  sod  Ear¬ 
ly  Snowflake  may  be  tried.  Mammoth  Pearl 
and  Magnum  Bonura  are  good  intermediate 
kinds.  We  may  also  commend  for  trial  Sr.. 
Patrick.  Pride  of  America,  Duntuore.  For 
names  of  dealers  send  for  catalogues  noticed 
in  the  Rural,  2.  The  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Hint  will  be  found  for  your  climate  o£  great 
value.  4\  ould  recommend  you  to  try  Blount’s 
While  Prolific  if  you  can  get  the  pure  seed. 
Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtovnnt’s  Waushakum  (yel¬ 
low  flint)  corn  has  produced  good  yields. 

We  think  in  drills. 

A.  H.  B,,  address  mislaid,  has  a  Short  horn 
bull,  nearly  two  years  old,  one  of  whose  testi¬ 
cles  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  other  ;  he 
is  always  ready  to  do  service,  and  our  friend 
inquires  whether  this  inequality  in  the  size  of 
the  generative  organs  is  likely  to  injure  him 
8-s  a  sure  calf  getter. 

Ans. — A  male  breeding  animal  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  incapacitated  for  service  fey  an  abnor¬ 
mal  difference  iu  the  size  of  the  reproductive 
organs.  One  organ  may  in  fact  be  wanting 
and  yet  the  animal  may  not  be  disabled  in  the 
least.  This  is  frequently  observed  to  be  the 
cas  ?  with  horses  in  which  one  of  the  testicles 
may  be  beyond  reach  of  the  operator  and  has 
n  .t  been  removed.  If  your  bull  isetfective  in 
service,  any  abnormal  structure  of  the  organs 
in  any  pirt  is  of  no  consequence  and  may  be 
wholly  ignored. 

R.  H.  II.,  Clinton,  Bus. ,  asks  if  the  artificial 
ear  drums  advertised  by  a  New  York  City 
concern  are  what  is  represented  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  these  ear  drums,  nor 
do  we  know  what  is  said  of  them  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  advertisement  our  friend  has  seen  In 
cases  of  this  sort  the  advertisement  should  be 
forwarded  to  us  with  the  question  relating  to 
it,  for  we  really  do  not  deserve  the  implied 
compliment  that  we  know  everything.  We 
have  very  little  faith  in  the  use  of  eardrums 
of  any  sort  for  those  who  are  deaf  enough  to 
really  need  “  helps  to  bear.”  While  we  have 
known  of  a  few  instances  in  which  partially 
deaf  pe  >pla  have  professed  to  be  aided  by 
them,  the  general  verdict  appears  to  be 
“Humbug — no  good.”  Hence  we  have  de¬ 
clined  to  advertise  them. 

F.  F.  G.,  Alton.  HI.,  asks  which  variety  of 
new  late  potatoes  is  best  for  a  field  crop. 

ANS. — We  cannot  say  which  is  best.  That 
depends  upon  soil  and  climate.  Henderson's 
St.  Patrick,  Ttaorburn’s  Late  Rose,  J.  H. 
Gregory's  Dunmore,  American  Alaguum  Bo- 
num,  Belle,  Mammoth  Pearl,  Vick's  Prize,  and 
Late  Beaut  y  of  Hebron  are  good  W«  have 
tried  them  all  except  Vick’s  Prize.  We  do 
not  mention  the  White  Elephant,  us  all  our 
readers  know  as  to  its  merits.  Now  that  its 
reputation  is  founded  on  thousands  of  trials, 
the  White  Elephant  is  no  more  to  us  than  any 
other  kind,  beyond  the  interest  one  naturally 
feels  iu  the  success  of  a  good  variety  wLich  he 
has  disseminated.  Other  questions  will  be  an¬ 
swered  in  due  time. 

0,  W.  A".,  Chrstertown,  Md.,  ask?,  I,  what 
kind  of  flint  or  other  corn  would  be  likely  to 
do  better  there  than  the  sorts  now  commonly 
sown; 2,  information  about  the  Rural  Free 
Seed  Distribution. 

Ans.— 1.  Among  flints,  Lax&waxen,  Long¬ 
fellow,  and  Comptons  are  good  kinds.  AVe 
should  advise  you  (for  your  section)  to  try 
the  Chester  Co.  Mammoth  (yellow  dent)  and 
Blount’s  White  Prolific  (white  dent).  The  two 
latter  on  good  soil  will  average  over  10  feet  in 
hight  and  space  accordingly  must  be  given 
them.  Bee  reports  from  Rural  Farm.  Try 
the  specimens  of  our  present  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution.  2.  See  editorial  page  of  last  issue. 

.7  It  ,  Union.  X.  U.,  asks  which  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manures  would  be  cheapest  at  the 
prices  stated: — Hen  manure  at  12  V  cents  per 
bushel  ,  horse,  ditto,  at  £1  per  two-horse  load; 
tannery  fleshings — hair,  tnu  ashes  ai  d  ‘ill  com 
posted  three  months— at  $1  per  two  horse  load. 
The  manures  are  to  be  haul  jd  seven  mil  A-  oy 
team. 

Ans. — All  of  these  manures  are  cheap  at 
the  prices  mentioned,  and  might  very  profita¬ 
bly  and  usefully  bo  mixed  together  in  a  heap 


or  composted.  The  whole  together  would 
make  a  very  valuable  and  rich  manure,  in 
which  every  desirable  element  would  be  found. 
The  mixture  would  bo  cheaper  than  any  of 
the  fertilizers  at  £fi0  per  ton. 

IT.  D.  IV'  ,  Chant.  Co ,  X.  lb,  asks  how  to 
make  a  fence  of  wire  by  fastening  it,  to  young 
maple  trees.  1<>  feet  apart,  without  injury' to 
tho  trees. 

Ans, — All  tbs':  is  necessary  is  to  stretch  the 
wires  and  fasten  them  to  the  trees  by  means 
of  the  usual  staples.  In  course  of  time  the 
bark  wili  grow  over  the  staples  and  wires  aie  • 
these  will  become  imbedded  in  the  trees.  If 
this  is  objected  to  (though  we  do  riot  see  why 
it  should  he),  the  staples  would  have  to  bo 
drawn  and  replaced  every  two  or  three  yesire 
l  here  ould  be  no  injury  to  the  trees. 

H  .  P.,  A e>  *  'ho,  Mo,.  asks,  1,  where  the  Japan 
Chestuut  ran  bo  had,  and  at  what  price;  .. 
what  istlie  difference  between  Branching  Sor 
ghum  and  Branching  Dour*:  :i,  is  the  Cham 
pion  qiuinee  reliable 

Axs. — 1.  See  other  answers.  2.  Dcuia 
(spelled  many  ways)  i«  a  familiar  name  of  eer 
tain  kinds  of  sorghum.  FGfore  purchasing 
seeds  of  "  Branching  Sorghum,”  or  Dours, 
we  should  want  to  kno"  whether  it  istlie  same 
as  that  now  called  Rural  Branching  Sorghum 
3.  It  is  a  good  quince,  hut  rather  late  in  ripen 
mg  at  the  Rural  Ex.  Grounds. 

A.  B  ,  G'airton, Mich.,  asks,  1,  where  ho  can 
get  fig  trees;  2  .where  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bailey  in  the  Rural  of  January  7;  3,  how  to 
tike  fare  of  the  plants  in  Winter;  4.  where* 
can  he  get  a  few  of  the  Japan  Chestnuts  fm 
planting. 

Ans. — 1.  Of  Ellwanger  <7  Barry,  Rochester. 
N.  A  .  2.  Wilt  Mr.  Bailey  please  answer  : 

1  hey  must  be  wintered  under  cover — say  in 
the  cellar.  )  See  “Ruraltsms”  in  this  issue. 

IT.  P.  A’,  Blaine.  Fans  ,  asks,  1 .  wketho- 
thc  Rural  New-Yorker  of  to  day  is  the 
same  as  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker,  published 
in  Rochester.  N.Y.,  before  “  The  War  ”  2,  is 
there  another  name  for  the  Japan  Quince 
spoken  cf  in  our  last  “  Tree  aud  Shrub  Num 
her.”  He  can’t  find  the  tree  in  any  catalogue 
under  that  name, 

Ans.— 1,  Yes.  2.  In  catalogues  look  for 
Pyrus  orCydonia  Japonica. 

W.  A.  Me).,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  asks 
which  are  the  best  deep- red  and  yellow  Per¬ 
petual  Roses  for  garden  cult  urn. 

Ans. — Dark:  Chesbuni  Hybrid,  Duchess  of 
Edinburg,  Aline  Sisley.  Yellow:  Bello  Lyon 
naise,  Isabella  Sprunfc,  Jean  Fernet,  Mad. 
Emilio  Pupil}',  Marie  Van  Houtte. 

FT.  If.  P..,  Lexington,  Ky.,  asks  for  a  remedy 
for  black  knot  on  plum  trees.  It  is  killing  all 
the  trees  thereabouts. 

A  ns. — The  onl ywemedy  we  know  of  is  to  cut 
and  burn  the  excrescences  just  as  soon  as  thev 
appear.  W ash  the  wounds  with  carbolic  acid . 
sulphur  and  lime. 

T.  S.  L.,  Smith, field ,  l  a.,  asks.  1,  wkat  will 
enough  Bermuda  Grass  cuttings  to  set  toi 
acres  cost;  2.  is  there  any  seed  drill  that  will 
plant  peanuts  without  bruising  them. 

Ans.— 1.  Inquire  of  P.  .T.  Berckmaus.  Au 
gusta,  Ga.  2.  Can  any  of  our  readers  an 
swer  ? 

M.  L,  W.,  Woodstock,  T'a.,  asks  what  sort 
of  corn  sheller  is  best  and  most  satisfactory 

Ans.—  Address  a  postal  card  for  circulars 
to  Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  Sandwich,  TIL,  or  to 
Treman.  Waterman  &  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“A Subscriber,"  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  asks, 
where  can  he  obtain  Japan  Chestnuts. 

Ans.— We  think  Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  of 
Painesville,  Ohio,  can  furnish  them.  Also 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y 

J.  D.,  Sloansville,  X,  17,  asks  where  can  he 
get  Champlain  and  Defiance  Wheats. 

Ant. — B.  IC.  Bliss  &  Sons,  34  Barclay  Street. 
New  York  City,  is  headquarters  for  both. 
They  are  Spring  varieties. 

Mrs,  S. — We  have  none  of  the  seeds  of  last 
year’s  distribution.  We  hope  you  will  trv 
our  Winter  wheats  the  same  as  if  they  were 
Spring  kinds. 

L,  S,  It.,  Met  amor  o,  HI.,  asks  where  can  he 
find  the  Japan  Chestnut  for  sale. 

Ans. — See  other  answers  for  this  week. 

Pat,,  Charlmont:  Va  ,  asks  what  variety  of 
grape  will  make  raisins;  will  it  grow  In  Yir 
ginia,  and  how  should  it  be  treated. 

IP,  G.  Pattoyi,  Tye.zev.ant,\Te,nn.,a&ks  where 
can  he  get  Narragansett  turkeys. 
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The  Bonanza  scries  will  be  resumed 
next  week  probably. 


Ik  the  number  on  your  wrapper  after 
the  name  is  1673,  your  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  with  this  week's  paper  ;  if  the 
number  is  1674,  next  week  and  so  on: 
Seepage  116  for  full  explanation. 

-  ■  - 

As  much  has  been  said  first  and  last  in 
these  columns  respecting  the  Japan  Per¬ 
simmon,  we  are  glad  to  call  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  article  by  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  this  issue.  Mr. 
Berckmans  writes  from  experience,  and 
he  writes  the  truth. 


Agreeably  with  our  promise  to 
our  readers,  we  now  continue  the  report 
of  the  Rural's  progress  for  the  present 
subscription  season.  Our  last  report  was 
made  to  Jan  17.  From  Jan  17  to  Feb. 
7  inclusive,  the  number  of  subscriptions 
received  is  between  39  and  40  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  number  received  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1881.  Our  books 
now,  as  heretofore,  are  open  in  proof. 


The  outspoken  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  of 
Vermont,  pays  tho  Rural,  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Vermont  State  Journal,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  emphatic  compliment: 

“  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  decided¬ 
ly  and  in  every  way  the  best  agricultural 
paper  in  America.  Last  year  we  said 
‘  One  of  the  best,’  but  now  it  has  shot  out 
clearly  ahead  of  eve:i  the  leading  contest¬ 
ants  in  the  race.” 


June,  1880,  amounted  to  $43,492,137.  If 
this  industry  can  be  established  here,  a 
vast  amount  of  money  will  be  retained  for 
tho  enrichment  of  our  own  people. 

- ♦♦  ♦ - 

LOVE  FOR  OUR  OCCUPATION. 

Without  a  certain  mental  tension  or 
stimulus  there  is  no  adequate  discharge  of 
either  the  mental  or  physical  functions. 
A  person  who  is  satiated  with  his  work, 
who  drones  over  it  mentally,  who  has  no 
love  for  it  and  who  performs  it  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  must,  will  never  become  expert 
or  fully  successful  in  it.  No  good  or  en¬ 
during  worl»can  be  done  without  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  nerve  and  energy  and  this  can 
only  be  supplied  by  a  vigor  of  brain  and 
buoyancy  of  spirit  which  are  born  of  an  in¬ 
tense  love  of  and  interest  in  the  "work.  With 
a  distaste  for  work  comes  a  great  and 
continuous  weariness  of  muscle,  and  the 
labor  becomes  a  constantly  irritating  bur¬ 
den.  Far  different  it  is  with  the  man 
whose  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  his  vocation. 
He  never  tires  of  it.  He  not  only  gives 
his  physical  force  to  it,  but  his  thought 
and  brain.  He  constantly  improves  his 
methods  and  he  finds  new  possibilities  in 
it.  If  he  is  a  farmer  or  a  gardener  be  has 
vast  room  in  which  to  expand  his  capaci¬ 
ties  and  to  enlarge  his  capabilities  ;  for 
in  the  culivation  of  the  soil  we  are  as 
yet  upon  the  threshold  of  our  knowledge 
and  at  the  very  door  of  our  practice.  And 
to  the  thoughtful  man  wbo  loves  his 
work  because  he  6ec*s  the  inner  part  of  it, 
the  physical  labor  is  greatly  lightened  by 
the  nerve  force  created  by  the  mental 
stimulus  thus  engendered.  Every  part 
of  the  work  is  done  as  a  unit  of  some 
complicated  structure,  and  the  bearings 
of  it  are  studied  out  and  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest.  It  is  our  study  and  desire 
to  present  all  our  suggestions  and  exhorta¬ 
tions  in  such  a  way  as  may  give  this  di¬ 
rection  to  the  work  of  the  farm  and  the 
garden;  for  we  fully  sympathize  with 
tills  view  of  it  and  arc  induced  in  our 
own  practice  to  labor  all  the  more  de¬ 
votedly,  and  we  hope  and  trust  the  more 
successfully,  because  we  love  it  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  the  actual  pleasure  it  briogs 
to  us. 


- *-  ■*— » - 

In  our  editorial  of  last  week,  we  forgot 
to  speak  of  the  Perfection  Heartwell  Cel¬ 
ery.  We  have  only  to  say  that  we  hope 
our  readers  will  be  careful  with  this  seed. 
Nearly  the  whole  stock  of  it  is,  or  soon 
will  be,  in  their  hands.  The  claim  made 
for  it  is  that  it  is  “a  half-dwarf  and  a  full 
golden  heart,  which,  when  fully  matured, 
literally  bursts  through  the  outer  covering 
of  stalks.”  So  may  it  prove— we  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  testing  it. 


Those  who  read  our  extracts  from  tho 
London  Agricultural  Gazette  under 
“What  Others  Say,”  will  find  what  should 
be  one  cause  of  the  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  of  Great  Britain.  The  agricultural 
press  of  the  United  States  are  more  boast¬ 
ful  and  far  less  candid  than  are  the  British 
agricultural  press,  if  we  may  take  the  in¬ 
stance.  above  alluded  to  as  a  fair  sample. 
But  divested  of  all  exaggeration,  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  several  agricultural 
journals  in  this  couutry  that  have  a  larger 
circulation  than  all  of  them  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  put  together. 


Some  of  our  Western  contemporaries 
stated  that  the  Rural  New'- Yorker  was 
burnt  out  during  the  late  fire.  On  Park  Row 
no  damage  was  sustained  by  our  building. 
On  BeekL..an  Street  many  window  glasses 
were  broken  out,  white  the  frames  and 
signs  were  scorched.  Much  confusion 
prevailed  and  things  were  considerably 
upset  and  mixed.  But  little  serious  dam¬ 
age,  however,  was  really  sustained.  As 
a  duplicate  printed  subscription  list  is 
preserved  outride  of  the  building,  the 
publication  of  the  Rural  would  have  been 
delayed  but  a  very  short  time,  eve  d  though 
the  building  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 


The  Silk  Culture  Fair. — The  Wo¬ 
men’s  Silk-Culture  Association  has  ju9t 
closed  a  very  interesting  Fair  at  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Philadelphia.  There  was  a 
very  large  and  elegant  display  of  every 
sort  of  silk  fabric — cocoons  of  every  size 
and  color;  specimens  of  moths,  eggs  and 
silk  growing  apparatus,  etc.,  etc.  The 
women  who  are  thus  laboring  so  earnestly 
to  introduce  this  new  industry  into  this 
country  arc  impelled  by  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  land,  and  that,  it  will,  in 
time,  furnish  home  employment  for  mul¬ 
titudes  of  women,  as  the  labor  connected 
with  silk-culture  is  not  heavy,  though 
much  care  is  required.  The  importations 
of  raw.silk,  cocoons  and  waste  silk,  and 
manufactured  silks  for  the  jyear  ^ending 


- ♦  *  ♦ - 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAN¬ 
UFACTURE. 


Since  1850  the  value  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  made  in  this  country  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  $60,000,000,  or  over 
ten-fold.  From  the  Census  reports  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
1,942  establishments  engaged  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  these  implements.  Of  these 
265  are  in  the  State  of  New  York,  221  in 
Illinois,  220  in  Pennsylvania,  155  in  Ohio, 
and  143  in  Michigan.  The  aggregate  cap¬ 
ital  employed  in  the  industry  is  $62,315,- 
968,  and  the  highest  number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed  at  any  one  time  during  the  Census 
year  was  49,180,  to  whom  $15,496,114 
were  paid  in  wages,  while  $5,791,916  were 
expended  for  lumber,  $18,424,052  for  iron 
and  steel,  and  $7,878,202  for  other  mate¬ 
rials,  making  the  total  value  of  all  mate¬ 
rials  used  $32,094,107.  During  the  year 
covered  by  the  Census  the  total  value  of 
all  agricultural  implements  made  amount¬ 
ed  to  $69,374,088.  Of  this  vast  sum  the 
implements  made  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  were  worth  $45,000,000  or  64 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1850  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  made  most  of  the  im¬ 
plements,  but  to-day  the  prairie  States  of 
Ohio  and  Illinois  have  taken  their  place, 
the  value  of  the  implements  made  in  Ohio 
in  1880  being  $15,473,825,  and  in  Illinois, 
$14,249,175;  while  those  made  in  New 
York  were  worth  $10,747,766,  and  those 
in  Pennsylvania,  $4,271,212.  Altogether 
there  were  made  of  lighter  implements 

I, 361,443  plows;  1,244,264  scythes;  437,- 
178  scythe  snaths;  308,732  dozen  hand- 
rakes  ;  211,738  dozen  hay  forks  and  335,057 
cultivators  ;  while  of  heavier  implements 
there  were  manufactured  72,090  mowers, 
25,537  harvesters,  35,337  reapers,  54,884 
reapers  and  mowers  combiued,  10,387 
thrashers,  10,202  cider  and  wine  mills, 
2,356  cane  mills,  1,460  sirup  evaporators, 

II, 161  horse  powers,  1,412  clover  hullers, 
33,453  potato  diggers,  44,370,  corn  husk- 
ers,  59,157  corn  shelters,  and  45,412  fan¬ 
ning  mills.  In  view  of  the  vast  number, 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  agricultural 
implements  made  here,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  this  most  useful  industry  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  leads  the  world. 

- — — 

AN  UNSEEMLY  DISAGREEMENT. 


The  National  Trotting  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Trotting 
norse  Breeders  are,  alas!  at  loggerheads. 
By  the  present  rules  a  “record”  on  the 
trotting  turf  can  be  obtained  only  by 


the  winning  horse  in  a  match  contested 
on  a  public  trotting  track  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  National  Trotting  Association. 
The  “Turf  Register,”  the  horseman’s  au¬ 
thority,  admits  only  “  records  ”  made  in 
this  way.  The  breeders  of  trotting  horses 
deem  it  highly  desirable  that  their  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  designed  for  breeding 
purposes  should  have  “records”  made  at 
some  public  performance;  but  it  is  not 
often  that  a  breeder’s  horse  is  fast  enough 
to  come  in  first  even  in  a  class  of  gTeen 
flyers,  for  it  frequently  happens  that, 
owing  to  the  rapid  advance  made  in  speed 
of  late,  young  horses  in  their  first  season 
on  the  turf  maKe  “records”  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  2 :20.  An  animal  intended  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  capable  of  trotting 
in  2:30  or  better,  has  no  chance  of  making 
the  wished-for  “record”  in  competition 
with  such  youthful  dust-flingers.  In  order 
that  a  “record  ”  may  be  obtained,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Breeders’  Association,  at  its 
meeting  in  this  city  the  other  day,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  that  the  National  Trot¬ 
ting  Association  should  make  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  inserting  in  its  rules  a  clause  pro¬ 
viding  that  when -the  owner  of  a  horse  in 
any  match  shall,  in  writing,  a9k  the 
judges  to  take  the  time  of  his  animal,  no 
matter  what  its  place  in  the  race,  the 
judges  shall  appoint  two  time-keepers  to 
take  the  time  of  the  specified  horse,  this 
tune  to  l>e  publicly  announced  and  stand 
as  a  “record,”  tbe  same  as  if  the  animal 
were  the  winner.  A  “record  ”  is  required 
to  secure  registration  of  the  stock;  regis¬ 
tration  enhances  the  value  of  the  property 
by  giving  to  future  purchasers  a  recorded 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  animal; 
hence  the  desire  of  the  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  an  amendment  of  the  rules  of  the 
Trotting  Association.  The  National  Trot¬ 
ting  Association,  at  its  Congress  held  here 
last  Wednesday,  took  the  matter  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
reported  in  favor  of  the  rule  asked  for, 
and  at  the  afternoon  session  the  Congress 
adopted  it.  At  the  evening  session,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rule  was  revoked,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  declaring  that  it  was  legislating  for 
its  own  advancement,  not  for  that  of  any 
other  organization.  This  conduct  must 
give  rise  to  ill-feeling  between  the  two 
associations.  Apparently  they  should 
work  together  in  perfect  harmony.  The 
professed  object  of  both  is  the  same— the 
improvement  of  the  horse  for  breeding 
androad  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  track. 
Both  also  claim  to  be  anxious  for  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  trottiug  turf.  Why,  then, 
this  unseemly  disagreement  ? 

- - 

NO  CHANGE  IN  THE  TARIFF  ON  WOOL. 


The  Australian  colonies  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  produce  more  wool  than  any  other 
area  of  equal  extent  in  the  world.  Wool 
production,  indeed,  is  their  principal  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  acquisition  of  profitable 
wool  markets  their  darling  ambit'on. 
New  South  Wales  alone,  according  to  the 
latest  statistics,  possesses  32, 399.547  sheep ; 
while  the  six  Australian  colonies  together 
have  no  less  thau  60,000,000  head  against 
35,190,866  in  the  whole  United  States, 
according  to  the  last  Census.  From 
Sidney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Bris¬ 
bane,  the  four  ports  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  yearly  shipments  of  wool,  greasy  and 
washed,  amount  to  150,000,000  pounds, 
while  the  annual  shipments  for  the  six 
colonies — New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania 
and  West  Australia — are  hardly  less  than 
300,000,000  pounds  against  225,000,000 
the  estimated  entire  yearly  production  of 
this  country.  In  1880  the  United  States 
imported  about  128,000,000  pounds  of 
wool,  anti  so  rapid  is  the  growth  of  our 
woolen  manufactures  that  it  is  a  trifle 
doubtful  whether  the  production  of  domes¬ 
tic  wool  can  ever  keep  pace  with  the  home 
demand  for  the  staple.  In  any  case  this 
country  affords  a  very  promising  market 
for  foreign  wools,  especially  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  import  duties  on  wool  are  lowered, 
for  by  that  means  native  production  will 
be  weakened  and  foreign  competition 
strengthened.  Indeed,  should  the  duties 
on  wool  be,  for  any  reason,  materially  di¬ 
minished,  sheep  husbandry,  now  so  thriv¬ 
ing,  would  receive  so  Bevere  a  check  that 
if  after  some  years  the  duties  were  reim- 
posed  utider  the  stress  of  an  irresistible 
public  clamor  for  them,  it  would  there¬ 
after  be  many  years  before  the  industry 
could  attain  its  present  prosperity,  and 
meanwhile  foreigners  would  be  the  chief 
gainers  from  the  losses  of  American 
farmers. 

It  is  therefore  very  natural  that  Aus¬ 
tralians,  who  would  gain  the  most  from 
tho  prostration  of  American  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry,  should  be  eager  to  strike  it  a 
damaging  blow  by  securing  a  diminution 
of  the  import  duties  on  wool.  Accord¬ 
ingly  8ir  Henry  Rarkes,  K.  C,  M.  G., 


Colonial  Secretary  and  Premier  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  has  just  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  city  with  the  intention  of 
passing  a  few  weeks  in  this  country 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  for  a 
reduction  of  our  tariff  on  wool.  In  re¬ 
quital  of  such  a  favor  Australians,  we  are 
to  be  told,  will  increase  their  orders  for 
American  manufactured  goods,  so  that 
once  more  the  farmers  of  this  country  are 
to  be  bled  for  the  benefit  of  its  manufac¬ 
turers.  Inasmuch  as  those  engaged  in  ag¬ 
riculture  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  Census,  number  considerably  over 
seven  millions  adults ;  while  those  engaged 
in  all  sorts  of  manufacture  fall  coDsid- 
siderably  short  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
the  majority  must  be  stupidly  drowsy 
or  contemptibly  negligent  if  they  per¬ 
mit  the  minority,  however  well  organized 
for  pelf,  to  thrive  at  their  expense. 


BREVITIES. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  our  fruit  sup 
plrment  week  after  next. 

Our  Everywhere  correspondence  is  for  the 
most  part  crowded  out  of  this  issue. 

The  longest  head  of  wheat  we  have  ever 
seen,  measured  inches.  We  have  heard  of 
longer  heads. 

We  should  like  to  have  our  readers,  during 
the  coming  season,  select  the  longest  heaviest 
beads  of  wheats  in  their  fields.  Then  sow 
these  in  small  plots  in  the  Fall.  F com  these 
again  select  the  best  heads  ;  again  sow  in 
small  plots  and  so  on.  i  n  a  few  years  we  are 
of  omnion  that  the  yield  froinsueii  seed  would 
double  that  now  harvested  under  the  same 
cultivation. 

So  anxious  is  I»r.  John  BennetLawest.bat 
the  world-renowed  Rotharasted  experiments 
should  be  made  uv  ail  able  for  the  instruction 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  .that  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  Commissioner  Loring  that  he  is  willing 
to  break  what  has  always  been  au  absolute 
rule  of  his,  and  take  as  a  student  any  person 
the  United  States  may  send  to  him;  or  he  will 
make  arrangements  to  send  to  this  country  a 
duly  qualified  man,  every  second  or  third 
year,  to  lecture  on  the  Rothn  rusted  experi¬ 
ments  and  to  illustrate  them  practically.  We 
have  always  been  urgent  in  our  appeals  for 
the  establishment  of  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations,  but  how  many  years  of 
time,  how  many  thousands,  aye  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  how  much  thought,  talent 
and  industry,  how  many  joyful  realizations 
and  dispiriting  disappointments,  how  much 
faint  praise,  jealous  belittling,  unap¬ 
preciative  neglect  and  hostile  denuncia¬ 
tion  must  attend  on  the  best  of  such 
stations  before  it  can  achieve  tbe  results 
already  attained  at  Rotimmstod.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  tbe  American  agricultural 
public  and  its  official  representative,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  will  hail  this  generous 
offer  of  Dr.  Lawes  in  a  fitting  spirit. 

A  decision  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the 
dairyman  has  just  been  rend  jred  by  Judge 
McCreary  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Tbe  case  involved  the 
validity  of  the  Cooley  patent— known  to  all 
farmers  as  covering  "An  improvement  for 
raising  Cream.”  The  suit  was  brought  by 
Boyd,  the  assignee  of  tho  Couloy  patent  fur 
Iowa,  against  J.  G.  Cherry  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
patentee  and  manufacturer  of  a  rival  milk  can 
which  was  alleged  to  be  an  infringement  on  the 
Cooley  patent.  The  ruse  was  pending  /or  the 
last  two  years  and  the  judge  decided  against 
the  Cooley  patent  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
novelty,  and  because  the  principles  covered 
by  it  had  been  embodied  iu  other  devices 
prior  to  the  issue  of  the  patent.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  many  other  suits  pending,  which 
will  go  the  same  way  unless  they  are  with 
drawn.  Taken  in  connection  with  Judge  W al¬ 
lace’s  decision  against  Green's  patent  on  the 
•‘driven  well,”  rendered  at  Syracuse,  N,  Y., 
the  other  day,  this  decision  strikes  a  severe 
blow  at  patents  covering  “  broad  claims,” 
whereby  certain  manufacturers  seek  to  mono¬ 
polize  principles  aud  processes  which  are  the 
common  property  of  mankind.  Western 
farmers  expect  that  the  Washburn  and  Moen 
patent  on  barbed  wire  fence  will  be  the  next 
burden  lifted  from  their  galled  shoulders. 

W hile  farmers,  as  a  rule,  huve  been  com¬ 
pensated,  more  or  less  fully,  for  short  crops 
due  to  last  year’s  phenomenal  drought,  by  un¬ 
usually  high  prices  for  all  products  that  sur¬ 
vived,  hero  and  there  the  dry  spell  proved  60 
disastrous  as  to  leave  tho  agriculturists  in  a 
truly  woeful  plight.  Last  week  we  recorded 
the  cry  for  help  from  a  dozen  Egyptian  coun¬ 
ties  In  Southern  Illinois,  aud  this  week  we  give 
voice  to  a  similar  cry  from  Caldwell,  Ouach¬ 
ita,  Richland,  Fraukliu,  Winu,  Grant,  and 

Ejrtions  of  Jackson  and  Concordia  Parishes, 
OUisiana.  In  the  Pelican  State  pa  risbes  cor¬ 
respond  to  counties  in  tbe  other  Htates,  and 
the  broad  area  included  in  these  parishes  is 
usually  one  of  the  most  thriving  iu  the  State. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  Columbia,  Caldwell 
Parish,  on  February  9tb,  an  appeal  for  aid  was 
made  for  the  people  residing  in  the  above  sec¬ 
tion.  Tbe  unprecedented  drought  of  last 
Summer  and  Fall,  causing  a  failure  of  corn, 
potatoes,  peas,  and  even  grass,  and  a  very 
short  cotton  crop,  lias  brought  almost  universal 
destitution  and  want  upon  the  community, 
and  unfortunately  there  are  few  merchants  or 
wealthy  men  to  furnish  money  or  supplies  to 
alleviate  the  destitution.  Nineteen  twentieths 
of  the  people,  we  are  assured,  including  both 
colors  and  all  classes,  have  no  corn  for  their 
starving  teams;  no  bread,  no  credit;  nowhere 
to  go  and  no  means  for  goiug  anywhere,  while 
for  the  past  two  months  the  hogs  have  been 
dying  fast  in  the  hill  country  because  of  the 
entire  failure  of  mast  and  corn.  Just  as  we 
go  to  press,  another  telegram  from  New 
Orleans  alleges  that  the  above  report  is  a 
“  politician’s  trick,”  and  that  ^although  there 
is  much  destitution  in  these  parishes,  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  can  get  bread, 
What  is  the  truth  about  it  ? 
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THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PLANTING  GRAPE  CUTTINGS. 


Well,  when  I  first  tried  I  failed,  but  when 
I  adopted  the  following  plan  I  succeeded 
pretty  well:  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 


every  one  will  grow ;  better  put  in  plenty  if 
you  have  them.  Ihe  best  time  to  cut  them  is 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  and  that’s  the  time 
to  prune  your  vine.  How  long  to  cut  them  or 
how  many  buds  to  leave  on  them,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  If  the  soil  where  I  intended  to  plant 
them  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  drought,  I 
should,  as  a  rule,  cut  them  to  two  buds,  as 


that  gives  the  best-shaped  vines;  but  if  the 
joints  are  very  short,  I  should  give  a  little 
more  length,  as  they  will  be  less  likely  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  drought.  If  they  are  to  be  put  for 
propagation  iu  dry,  sandy  land,  I  should  cut 
them  generally  to  three  buds.  The  most,  es¬ 
sential  thing  to  success  is  a  proper  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  until  the  roots  have  grown 


a  few  inches;  after  that  the  vine  will  stand 
drought  better  than  any  other  cultivated 
plant;  in  fact,  in  this  latitude,  the  grape  al¬ 
ways  bears  the  richest  and  most  abundant 
fruit  and  is  the  freest  from  disease  in  the  hot¬ 
test  and  driest  seasons.  Abundant  moisture 
may  induce  rapid  growth  of  vine,  but  that  is 
never  very  favorable  to  success  in  fruit. 


- 


HUE 


The  preparation  of  the  cuttings  or  cions 
should  be  made  at  the  time  they  are  cut  from 
the  vine;  a  neighbor  thought  a  fresh  cut  in 
the  Spring  when  planting  would  be  favorable 
— the  result  was  failure,  (Jut  close  under  the 
lower  bud  and  an  inch  or  so  above  the  upper 
one.  To  facilitate  planting  and  cultivating, 
stretch  a  line  and  make  n  crevice  with  the 
spade  and  put  in  the  cions  so  that  the  upper 
bud  shall  be  about  the  surface;  rather  below 
than  above,  as  the  buds  will  there  be  less  like¬ 
ly  to  be  taken  out  by  the  cut -worm,  the  great¬ 
est  enemy  to  success  in  light,  warm  soils. 
Pack  the  earth  closely  about  thorn,  as  that  al- 
v.  ays  favors  the  vegetation  of  either  seeds  or 
cuttings,  if  the  cutting  is  very  long  itis  better 
t  o  give  it  a  slant  rather  than  to  deepen  the  hole, 
but  slant  the  whole  row  the  same  way,  as  you 
"ill  find  this  an  advantage  when  taking  them 
up.  I  think  a  cut  with  a  kuife  is  the  best,  but 
you  can  do  it  faster  with  pruning  shears,  and 
this  is  a.  fast  age. 

There  is  «  great  difference  in  varieties  of 
grapes  as  to  their  readiness  to  take  root.  The 
Clinton  and  Concord,  w  ith  their  families,  with 
the  Salem,  Lindley  nud  some  others  of  Rog¬ 
ers's  Hybrids,  take  readily,  while  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Humeian,  Croton,  and  11.  gers’s  No.  5 
are  quite  uncertain.  I  forgot  to  say  that  for 
keeping  cuttings  through  the  Winter  I  bury 
them  in  dry  places  with  alternate  layers  of 
earth  and  cover  them  with  earth  8  or  10 
inches,  laying  brush  over  them  to  hold  the 
snow.  S.  B.  Peck. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 


PIG  RAISING. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

Treatment  of  Young  Pigs  and  Their  Dam. 

As  these  articles  are  mailed  as  soon  ns 
wucten,  there  may  be  some  repetition  in  them, 
but  there  are  some  points  of  such  importance 
that  they  will  bear  repeating.  We  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  farmer  has  a  litter  of  good, 
healthy  pigs,  of  good  stock,  one  day  old.  He 
congratulates  himself  that,  having  escaped  the 
dangers  which  are  so  thick  at  the  critical 
period  of  farrowing,  he  will  have  no  further 
trouble  The  pigs  are  lively  and  w  ell  devel¬ 
oped;  the  mother  shows  no  disposition  to  eat 
them,  and  is  careful  not  to  overlie  them. 
There  are  still  two  dangers  right  before  the 
pig  raiser  into  which  he  may  ignorantly  run 
—but  which  may  be  easily  a  voided— which 
have  caused  the  death  of  pigs  by  the  million. 

The  first  is  over-feeding  the  sow  with  rich, 
heat  producing  feed.  I  think  there  is  uo  one 
cause  that  has  occasioned  so  much  loss  as  this. 
Make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  feed  sparingly 
of  corn  for  I  he  first  week.  A  failure  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  matter  of  diet  at  this 
time  v.  ill  often  result  in  fever,  which  dries  up 
the  m:ik,  the  insufficiency  of  which  actually 
starves  the  prigs  to  death.  When  the  result  is1 
not  so  bad  as  this,  the  so  v  loses  appetite,  runs 
down  rapidly  in  flesh,  and  although  the  pigs 
live,  they  do  not  thrive,  and  Wore  weaning 
time  the  mother  is  a  skeleton.  For  the  first, 
w  eek  feoJ  house  slops  and  bran  with  but  one 
ear  of  corn  at  a  feed,  and  then  increase  grad¬ 
ually,  anrl  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  you 
can  feed  as  heavily  as  you  please. 

The  second  danger  to  young  pigs  is  that  they 
will  become  diseased  for  want  of  exercise.  If 
the  sow  is  kept  in  a  close  pen  and  proves  to  be 
a  good  stickler,  it  is  often  the  case  that  in  two 
or  three  weeks  the  pigs  get  so  fat  as  to  die. 
Mmy  a  farmer,  with  a  valuable  litter  of  pigs 
shut  up  in  a  close  pen,  hag  seen  them  die  o.:e 
after  the  other  until  the  litter  disappeared, 
and  yet  he  had  no  idea  w  hat  was  the  matter. 
Lay  it  down,  then,  as  a  second  rule  iu  pig 
raising,  that  “ ynunig pigs mustlia m exercise  f 
Still  another  important  thing  is  a  cleau  bed. 
ll’  allowed  to  sleep  in  dust  they  are  likely  to 
die  of  thumps,  and  if  in  a  wet  place  or  a  ma¬ 
nure  pile,  they  become  mangy,  or  contract 
colds  and  die. 

But  wo  will  suppose  that  the  farmer  is  wise 
enough  to  guard  against  the  dangers  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  bus  brought  the  litter  safely  to 
the  age  of  four  week*,  with  the  mother  in 
good  condition  and  having  a  good  appetite. 
It  is  now  time  to  begin  to  prepare  the  pigs  for 
weaning.  Make  a  pen  near  where  you  feed 
the  sowr,  and  arrange  it  so  that  the  pigs  can 
go  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  hut  let  it  not  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  tho  sow,  and  begin  feeding  with 
milk  and  soaked  corn.  The  quantity  must  be 
very  small  at  iirst,  and  only  what  they  will 
eRt  clean.  Increase  gradually,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  eight  w'etks  old  they  will  be  eat¬ 
ing  enough  so  that  they  can  be  weaned  with¬ 
out  checking  their  growth.  If,  as  is  often  the 
case,  there  are  in  the  litter  two  or  three  pigs 
that  are  not  quite  up  to  the  average,  it  will  be 
good,  Loth  for  them  and  the  sow--,  to  let  them 
run  with  tho  mother  a  week  or  two  longer 
than  the  remainder  of  the  litter.  For  four 
months  after  weaning  fees]  liberally.  No  mat- 


,  ter  whether  your  pigs  are  to  be  kept  for  breed- 
!  ere,  fattened  the  first  Fall,  or  wintered  over 
to  be  pastured  the  next  Summer  and  fed  the 
second  Autumn,  the  treatment  should  be  the 
same.  Do  not  aim  to  make  them  fat,  but  get 
all  the  development  of  bone  and  muscle  you 
can.  The  food  should  not  be  coni  exclusively, 

I  lor  we  want  more  of  the  llesh-forraers,  and 
they  should  have  tho  mn  of  pasture  and  be 
fed  on  bran  slop  with  the  corn.  Exercise,  a 
varied  diet,  with  part  bulky  food  and  not  too 
much  corn,  will  givem.  profitable  hog. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  tell  howto  make 
the  cheapest  pork  from  these  healthy  pigs. 

for  Women, 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAV  CLARK. 

ONLY  A  BABY. 

BY  E.  M.  K. 

Only  a  baby  Softly  and  low 
Telling  n  requiem,  measured  and  slow. 

The  sad,  sweet  tongue  of  the  mellow-toned  bell 
Voices  our  tears  in  Its  sorrowful  knell. 

And  IoyIhb  hands  lay 
Deep  under  the  sod 
The  beautiful  clay 
Whose  soul  Is  with  God, 

While  strangers  to  grief  whisper  under  their  breath 
•  It's  'only  a  baby’— gone,  to  Its  death.” 

“  Only  a  baby !”  Ah  !  do  you  not  know 
That  little,  feet  walk  where  no  others  can  go  ? 

That  soft  little  fingers 
Laid  on  tho  chords 
Make  music  that  lingers— 

Sweeter  than  words  ? 

That  the  touch  of  a  baby  has  »>nglc  that  brings 
Harmonies  rich  from  discordant  heart-strings  ? 

That  in  her  little  voice  all  the  melodies  sweet. 

Which  are  sung  In  the  home,  In  unison  meet  ? 

Only  a  baby  !”-So  little  a  life, 

That  no  one  can  tell  how  amid  the  world  st  rife 
The  whirr  of  the  loom— where  our  lives  take  their 
form, 

This  little  gold  thread  should  have  weaved  In  Its 
charm. 

Yet  Into  those  nooks 
Where  secrets  are  kept, 

By  laugh  and  by  looks 
She  wordlessly  crept ; 

And  smiled  away  furrows  from  faces  grown  old, 

Made  warm  nestling  places  In  natures  grown  cold. 

“  Only  a  bnhy  ?”  And  yet  from  the  skies 
The  great  God  looked  down  and  .smiled  in  her  eyes, 
Till  tvo  saw  In  them  shine 
From  glory  thus  given 
The  light  nil  rilvlno 
The  radiance  of  heaven  ! 

'*  Only  a  bahy  !”  Yet  so  needed  above, 

That  att  angel  came  down  with  a  message  of  love, 

And  lifted  the  babe— at  the  word  of  the  Lord- 
Front  the  mother's  warm  breast  to  the  bosom  of  God 


CONCERNING  WINTER  WORK-IN 
TWO  PAPERS. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

First  Paper. 

Now  that  the  holidays  are  over,  it  is  high 
time  to  begin  the  work  of  self  improvement 
for  which  the  Winter  mouths  afford  such  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  beg  inning,  at  least. 
And  in  the  matter  of  culture  most  persons  are 
more  dilatory  than  in  ail  other  Ihings.  So 
the  important,  thing  is  to  begin.  And  begin 
now.  If  you  are  a  poor  speller,  begin  with 
spelling.  It  is  a  good  exercise  for  the  break¬ 
fast  or  dinner  table,  and  if  either  parent  or  an 
elder  child  will  lead  in  the  matter,  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  and  profit  may  be  had.  All  per¬ 
sons  who  have  read  the  various  and  numerous 
accounts  of  President  Garfield’s  home  Imbits 
will  recall  the  one  relating  to  the  dinner-table, 
the  improvement  made  of  the  opportunity  at 
that  hour  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  family. 
At  one  time  the  exercises  pertained  to  spelling; 
long  columns  of  words  were  gone  through 
with  during  the  week.  At  another  time  a 
little  work  on  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
certain  words  usually  incorrectly  pronounced 
was  mastered,  and  soon.  Lessons  iu  geogra¬ 
phy,  history,  banking,  government,  etc., form 
good  themes  of  table  talk,  and  each  and  all 
members  of  the  family  may  be  either  instruct¬ 
ed  or  already  acquired  knowledge  be  bright¬ 
ened  up  by  such  means.  One  may  improve 
his  handwriting  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  im¬ 
prove.  A  little  book  called  the  “Orthcepist,”  by 
Alfred  Ayres,  and  published  by  Appleton,  of 
New  York,  is  an  excellent  pronouncing  man¬ 
ual.  Tho  samp  author  has  la' ely  issued  an¬ 
other  which  concerns  spelling,  I  think,  which 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  examine.  But  a 
common  fpellipg  hook  or  a  column  in  a  well- 
i  edited  newspaper  will  serve  for  a  spelling 
manual.  To  bo  able  to  write  a  round,  open 
hand  enables  one,  at  times,  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood  when  all  other  resources  fail. 

Tho  bane  of  many  a  household  is  the.  weekly 
story  paper.  Old  rnd  young  alike  spend  pre¬ 
cious  hours  every  week  in  rending  “  stories,” 
becoming  wholly  absorbed  in  the  adventures 
or  misfortunes  of  the  characters  which  figure 
therein.  However  “good”ond  “innocent” or 
|  bad  such  “stories”  may  be,  they  never  fail  to 
I  work  one  irreparable  harm — they  eat  up  the 
;  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  better  read- 
'  ing,  and  there’s  nothing  so  precious  as  time. 


Then,  too,  such  reading  demoralizes  the  mind 
for  anything  better;  it  produces  a  mental  dys¬ 
pepsia  that  unfits  it  for  digesting  wholesome 
food.  It.  is  next,  to  impossible  to  make  some 
people  comprehend  this,  while  there  are  oth¬ 
ers  who  do  comprehend  it  and  yet  they  will 
continue  to  allow  this  literary  trash  to  enter 
their  homes,  for  it  is  “trash;”  one  might 
read  it  for  18  hours  out  of  tho  24  daily  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  have  nothing  at  the 
end— no  store  house  of  information  to  please 
either  himself  or  anybody  else.  In  dealing 
with  tho  habit  of  foolish  reading— it  might 
even  be  called  vicious — there  is  only  one 
method  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  break  it  off 
at  once,  and  entirely.  Leave  the  “story” 
paper  iu  the  post-office,  or,  if  brought,  borne,  at 
once  consign  it  to  the  flames.  If  you  have 
subscribed  for  it,  that  is  bad;  but  if,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  you  read  it,  your  misfortune  is 
still  greater. 

A  very  erroneous  notion  exists  among. most 
people  that  unless  we  are  “happy”  when 
young,  we  never  will  have  a  “  good  time.” 
And  so  young  people  suffer  from  a  vast 
amount  of  mischief— from  dissipation  of  var¬ 
ious  sorts,  from  the  sowing  of  “wild  oats”  etc.» 
from  from  vague  sort  of  an  idea,  that  happi¬ 
ness  consists  in  such  things,  and  that  after  one 
“settles  down  in  life”  existence  becomes 
monotonous  and  prosy,  and  real  enjoyment 
and  “fun  ”  are  things  of  the  past.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  is  true.  The  older  people  grow, 
the  happier  they  become,  providing  of  course, 
that  their  lives  are  well  ordered.  My  own 
happiness  now,  is  a  thousand  fold  greater  than 
in  my  early  youth  and  girlhood, .  or  young 
lady  hood,”  if  you  please,  every  conscien¬ 
tious  and  thoughtful  young  person  is  tortured 
with  manifold  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the 
future  both  of  this  life  and  of  that  v’hicli  is  to 
come,  it  is  a  period  of  “  sturm  und  drang  ” 
as  the  Germans  well  express  it.  But  after 
one  has  passed  the  age  of  25  or  30  years  they 
become  in  a  degree  philosophic.  Life  opens 
up  in  every  direction  with  a  new  meaning — 
the  world,  all  nature,  human  beings  become 
instinct  with  new  significance  and  new  inter¬ 
est.  The  enormous  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  for  enjoyment  is  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  apparent,  the  highest  and  best  enjoy¬ 
ment  being  always  that  which  is  mental,  or 
appeals  to  the  mind.  The  advantage  then  of 
a  well  cultivated  mind  begins  to  be  apprec¬ 
iated. 

The  reading  of  many  books  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  mental  culture.  A  few  good 
books  well  digested,  form  a  store  of  treasure 
of  far  more  value  than  the  hasty  reading  of  a 
thousand.  The  book  of  Proverbs  in  the 
Bible  is  full  of  “meat,”  of  pithy  truths  no¬ 
where  to  be  excelled,  no  one  can  be  called 
illiterate  who  is  a  good  Biblical  scholar,  and 
most  persons  can  become  familiar  with  that 
remarkable  liistory  if  they  will.  If  read  in¬ 
telligently,  and  without  prejudice,  it  should 
be  as  fascinating  as  any  history  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  or  Romans.  I  mention  this,  as  a 
reminder  of  what  may  be  gained  by  a  study 
of  the  commonest  book,  and  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  young  people  w  ho  yawn,  and 
w  ish  they  “  had  something  to  read.”  If  one 
wants  love  stories,  or  accounts  of  battles,  of 
iutrigues,  of  t  he  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  of 
dariug,  of  the  power  of  beauty  or  valor — in 
brief,  almost  every  taste  of  the  mind  can  be 
gratified  in  the  varied  literature  of  the  history 
we  call  the  Bible. 

The  difficulty  in  not  being  “well  read” 
does  not  lie  in  the  lack  of  good  books,  but  in 
the  study  of  them.  If  every  spare  moment 
is  applied  to  study— careful  •  reading — the 
amount  gained  in  a  year's  time  will  be  great, 
even  if  the  moments  be  few'.  The  very  first 
thing  to  do,  is  to  have  your  reading  where  you 
can  lay  your  hand  on  it,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  time  wasted  iu  hunting  for  it.  If  you 
haven’t  n  book  shelf,  or  bracket,  have  a  book 
nail,  and  hang  up  your  book,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  tho  chair  where  you  are  to  sit.  Have 
a  book  up  stairs  and  one  down-stairs.  Have 
a  book  every  where  you  are  likely  to  have 
two  minutes  to  read.  To  keep  the  mind  ac¬ 
tive,  is  to  keep  one’s  self  young  and  beautiful 
and  happy. 


CONDUCTED  BV  EMILY  MAPLE. 


“  HIGHLY-SPICED,” 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“  What  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another’s  poi¬ 
son'’  is  a  truth  often  proved,  and  in  nothing 
more  than  in  the  details  and  condiments  of 
cooking. 

Yon  think  the  French  Canadian  smolls  too 
strongly  of  garlic  aud  eats  too  much  pork  ; 
but  if  you  were  to  dine  with  a  Greenlander  he 
would  treat  you  to  his  favorite  dish  of  whale’s 
tail,  with  a  bumper  of  train  oil.  In  China 
you  tyould  have  roasted  dog;  in  Burma h 


red  ant  stews  ;  in  Africa  fat,  roasted  spiders. 
Go  to  Australia  and  get  kangaroos'  tails  ;  to 
Brazil  for  parrot  pies,  and  in  France  tho  frogs 
are  so  “ highly- spiced”  as  to  be  said  tore 
semble  veal. 

Is  it  then  any  wonder  if  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  that  comprises  many  nations  should 
have  varied  ideas  regarding  their  food  ?  The 
sensors  too  have  a  great  influence  on  our 
needs,  for  in  the  torrid  days  of  July  wo  do  not 
require  the  carbon  necessary  in  January. 

Cool  salads,  fresh  eggs,  fruit  and  well  boiled 
wheat  grains,  or  corn  or  oatmeal  are  more 
wholesome  for  the  summer  w  eather,  while  the 
hot  coffee,  the  savory  bacon  and  pancakes,  are 
not  so  hurtful  when  the  thermometer  reaches 
zero  and  the  body  is  to  be  actively  employed 
afterward.  How  many  men  whose  wives 
wish  to  introduce  a  table  ac  cording  to  the  hy¬ 
gienic  rules  find  their  att  erupts  interfere  with 
customary  usage,  and  say,  “  I  must  hare 
stronger  food,  it  is  all  very  well  for  women 
folks.”  Yet  by  analysis  the  fact  could  l  » 
easily  ascertained  that  half  the  usual  articles 
of  food  are  not  really  nourishing.  Having  a 
few  friends  to  spend  an  evening  lately, my  at¬ 
tention  was  arrested  by  the  difference  of  taste 
in  regard  to  the  oysters  we  had  for  supper. 
One  gentleman  after  a  copious  sprinkle  of 
black  pepper  and  a  dash  of  cayenne,  remarked 
that  he  could  hardly  get  his  food  too  “highly 
seasoned.”  Another  could  not  eat  at  all  after 
he  had  put  in  a  slight  sprinkling  of  cayenne, 
but  had  to  exchange  for  a  ulate  of  fresh  stew 
and  did  not  add  any  popper  at  all.  This  little 
circumstance  proved  to  me  how  difficult  it  is 
for  any  one  to  properly  judge  the  quantity 
necessary  for  seasoning,  and  that  the  task  of 
editor  to  a  Department  of  Domestic  Economy 
is  beset  with  difficulties.  Each  reader  must 
exercise  her  own  judgment  as  to  whether  her 
family  require  their  food  exactly  according  to 
the  receipt*  or  loss  “  highly  spiced.” 

- »  ♦  ■» - 

A  CUP  OF  TEA. 

Ask  nine  women  out  of  ten  to  draw  a  picture 
of  domestic  bliss  or  of  personal  comfort,  and 
the  chances  are  great  that  you  will  see  in  n 
prominent  place  tho  hissing  kettle,  or  the 
neatly-arranged  tray,  or  some  other  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  cosy  cup  of  tea.  Novelists  take 
advantage  of  the  tea  mania,  and  in  recent 
books  of  fiction  tba  striking  episodes  do  not 
take  place  in  the  shaded  ai!oy(  or  the  moonlit 
grove,  ns  of  yore,  but  by  the  afternoon  tea 
table— w  ith  what  approach  to  the  relations  of 
life  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves. 
Tho  heroine  trifles  with  a  teaspoon,  and  the 
hero  saunters  across  the  room  with  a  cup.  and 
behold,  present  ly  the  thing  that  we  have  been 
waiting  three  volumes  for  is  done  I  Nor  is 
tea  for  the  rich  alone  a  necessary  part  of 
everyday  comfort.  Go  into  the  poorest  home 
of  the  agricultural  laborer,  and  you  will  find 
the  house  mother  looking  forward  to  her  cup 
of  tea  as  a  reward  for  her  day’s  labor.  Follow 
to  her  home  some  wretched  rag-picker  in  the 
dirtiest  alley  of  our  cities,  and  if  she  be  not 
yet  so  degraded  as  to  have  no  care  left  for 
anything  except  gin,  she,  too,  will  moisten  her 
crust  of  bread  with  n  cup  of  tea. 

Tea  does  not  contain  any  nourishment  what¬ 
ever,  if  w-e  except  the  milk  and  sugar  com¬ 
monly  added  toil,  but  it  does  act  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  in  some  individuals  very 
powerfully. 

We  have  no  wish  to  join  in  the  chorus  of 
those  w  ho  prohibit  tea  altogether,  any  more 
than  we  conclude  that  all  alcoholic  drinks 
must  be  pernicious  because  some  people  are 
drunkards  ;  but  it  is  not  widely  enough  known 
that  a  huge  number  of  women  suffer  from  in¬ 
digestion  and  nervous  symptoms,  aggravated 
and  even  caused  by  the  immoderate  use  of 
tea.  Women  of  the  poorer  classes  drink  tea 
with  every  meal,  if  not  between  meals.  They 
keep  a  teapot  simmering  on  the  stove,  ami 
they  “put  their  lips  to  it  when  they  feel  so 
disposed.”  A  little  experience  teaches  one  to 
recognize  these  poor  creatures ;  they  have  as 
much  their  distinguishing  mark  as  confirmed 
dram-drinkers.  They  are  almost  always 
martyrs  to  indigestion,  and  they  always  cling 
pertinaciously  to  their  enemy,  declaring  that 
they  “  haven't  any  appetite,  and  can’t  touch 
a  bit  of  anything  till  they’ve  had  their  tea.” 
For  such  as  those- cruel  as  it  ser  ins  to  take 
away  any  comfort  from  those  who  have  so 
fe  tv— total  abstinence  is  tl.e  best  cure.  And 
for  many  other  women  who  suffer  from 
nervous  headache  and  other  symptoms,  and 
who  depend  on  ultra  strong  afternoon  ten  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  pitch  of  dressing  for 
dinner,  we  would  recommend  abstinence  again 
after  a  meal,  not  after  some  hours’  fasting, 
as  an  adjunct,  to  good  food,  by  no  means  in 
the  place  of  it.  These  rules  apply  to  all  tea 
drinkers.  Women  are  very  often  indifferent 
to  tho  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  and  the  most  iu 
different  are,  perhaps,  the  working  women  of 
tho  middle  classes,  who,  iu  the  present  struggle 
for  education,  are  apt  to  think  all  n  oney  is 
wasted  that,  is  spent  on  creature  comforts. 
Tea  is  a  trusted,  but  will  prove  n  false  friend 
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water.  I  turned  a  pail  of  boiling  water  over 
two  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  and  let  it  stand 
and  cool,  and  then  turned  off  the  water,  and 
washed  the  dress  ns  quickly  as  possible,  passed 
it  through  a  rinsing  water  and  dried  it  os 
quickly  as  1  could.  I  do  not  think  the  color 
washed  out  at  all.  I  then  ironed  it  on  the 
wrong  side,  as  I  always  do  my  priut  dresses.'1 

‘•1  have  noticed  how  fresh  yours  and  Nellie's 
dresses  always  keep,  but  it  is  a  great  bother 
to  fuss  so  over  a  common  dress.” 

“  it  takes  but  little  longer,  and  I  do  like  to 
see  children's  dresses  look  bright said  Mrs, 
Nelson. 

“  So  do  I,  if  it  does  not  take  too  much  time. 
I  see  j  oil  have  another  new  cashmere.” 

“  Oh  no  !  this  is  the  same  one  that  I  have 
worn  two  winters.  I  cleaned,  and  turned  it, 
and  as  the  old  silk  was  frayed  n  good  deal,  put 
on  a  little  farmer’s  satin  instead.” 

“  I  never  could  renovate  old  dresses;  when 
they  are  worn  I  do  not  care  to  bother  over 
them  and  I'll  have  new,  or  go  without.  I 
had  this  cashmere  new  a  y  cur  ago  ;  now  look 
nc  it !” 

“It  has  grown  very  rusty.”  Mrs.  Nelson 
remarked. 

“  Oh,  T  got  some  grease  spots  on  it,  and  so 
had  to  put  in  the  wash  ;  it  just  ruined  it.” 

“  *2o  it  seems  !  Do  you  ever  use  benzine 
to  remove  grease  ?  I  always  keep  it.” 

The  above  is  the  way  with  lots  of  people  ; 
ainlLhatis  why  so  many  men  get  in  debt :  it 
is  too  much  bother  to  take  care  of  things 
when  you  have  them.  Grandmother, 
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to  these.  It  would  bo  too  much  to  assert  that 
all  indigestion  results  from  tea  drinking;  but 
we  do  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
no  one  has  tried  every  rational  means  of  cure 
until  she  has  tried  the  elfect  of  life  without 
tea.  She  who  has  not  the  courage  to  give  up 
tea  altogether  may  drink  it  I  ss  hot  and 
weaker,  and,  above  ail,  she  must  not  drink 
that  which  has  brewed  for  more  than  three  or 
four  minutes.  It  is  the  custom  in  some  houses 
to  make  the  tea  half  an  hour  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  to  let  it  -stand  ou  the  kitchen 
hearth  to  draw  all  the  goodness  out.  If  that 
were  all  I  Hut  the  tannin,  a  strong  astringent, 
is  drawn  out  at  the  same  time,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  beverage  is  as  unwholesome  ns  it  is  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  connoisseur  in  tea. 

After  all,  one  is  compelled  to  comment 
severely  on  the  indifferent  character  of  the 
tea  generally  met  with.  Either  the  water  does 
not  boil,  or  it.  has  boiled  all  tho  afternoon. 
Servants  have  proverbially  vague  ideas  as  to 
boiling  water,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  them  to  believe  that  anything  but  “mas¬ 
ter's  fads  ”  can  be  affected  by  the  length  of 
time  the  kettle  has  simmered,  or  the  water  is 
too  soft,  or,  being  hard,  a  thrifty  mistress  is 
guilty  of  the  enormity  of  softening  it  with 
soda.  Or  perhaps  the  teapot  has  not  been 
used  for  some  days,  and  has  been  put  aside 
wet,  to  contractu  horrible,  moldy,  fermented 
flavor  and  pas»  it  on  to  t  ho  next  brew  of  tea, 
Ami  if  all  those  conditions  are  complied  with 
the  chances  arc  that  tho  tea  itself  is  bad- 
bought  on  chance  at  the  nearest  grocer’s,  and 
warranted  to  make  the  greatest  amount  of  the 
blackest  liqui  d  from  each  pound.  Flavor  or 
aroma  it  has  none,  and  it  is  only  tolerable 
to  those  who  judge  the  goodness  of  the  tea  by 
its  blackness,  uni  deluge  it  with  sugar  and 
cream  till  all  distinctive,  character  is  lost.  It 
is  often  forgotten,  too,  thit  the  better  the  ten 
the  more  it  has  to  loss  by  exposure  to  air, 
and  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  keep  it  in  a 
perfectly  air-tight  box  or  tin,  and  to  keep  it  in 
a  dry  pines.  The  lowest  priced  tea  is  hardly 
ever  tho  cheapest,  for  it  is  seldom  or  never 
that  from  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  tho 
infusion  can  be  made  for  a  given  price.  At 
present,  tho  toa  often  served  by  good  house¬ 
wives,  who  would  not.  dream  of  offering  to 
their  guests  any  but  first-rate  viands  of  all 
other  kinds,  is  such  that  wo  are  driven  to 
drink  it  nearly  boiling  hot,  for  fear  wo  might 
taste  it  if  it  were  cooler.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  to 
them  we  suggest  at  their  next  “  at  home” 
the  introduction  of  tea  served  Russian  fashion, 
i.  e. ,  first  rate  tea,  not  at  all  black,  handed  in 
tumblers  w  ith  slices  of  lemon,  and  lump  sugar 
to  taste.  It  is  an  excellent  drink  for  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  day,  and  wo  have  known  it  to  find  great 
favor  at  a  small  and  early  winter's  dance. 
But  tha  above  Coalitions  must  be  complied 
with,  for  the  lemon  will  not  hide  deficiencies 
as  cream  does,  any  more  than  it  will  conceal 
the  flavor.  For  those  who  like  the  aromatic 
flavor,  good  Iudian  tea  is  the  best  to  use. 
Real  lovers  of  tea  almost  always  prefer  it  to 
Chinese,  und  it  is  only  to  them  that  Russian 
tea  will  be  acceptable. 

- - - - 

WASHING  CALICO  DRESSES. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in 
the  looks  and  wear  of  a  dress  how  it  is  washed. 
1  he  same  goods,  made  into  garments  for  two 
different  persons,  will  look  no  more#alike, 
after  two  or  three  washings,  than  black  and 
brindle ;  and  it  a  garment  is  all  faded  out, 
no  one  cures  for  it,  and  it  is  of  no  account, 
while  one  that  retains  its  good  color  will  be 
carefully  mended,  and  wear  ever  so  long. 

Two  of  my  neighbors  b night  their  little 
girls  some  pretty  bright  chintz  for  dresses. 
They  were  off  the  same  piece  of  goods,  and  of 
course  exactly  alike— bright  red,  with  black 
and  whito  checks.  They  were  both  made  up 
prettily,  and  tho  litttle  girls  looked  like 
little  dolis  in  them.  By  and  by,  little  Em¬ 
ma's  dress  began  to  look  dull,  while  Nel¬ 
lie’s  was  just  as  bright  as  ever.  They 
wore  them  to  school  every  day.  At  last  Em¬ 
ma’s  went  into  the  wash  tub,  and  when  it 
was  done  up,  it  was  as  wish-washy  a  dress  as 
one  often  sees.  Her  mother  mourned  over  its 
loss  of  beauty.  After  the  school  was  out, 
Nellie’s  mother  w  ashed  her  dress.  It  came 
out  as  bright  aud  fresh  as  new  ;  indeed,  the 
new  patches  on  the  under  sides  of  the  sleeves 
did  not  show  a  bit  of  difference  in  color. 

Emma’s  mother,  said  to  Mrs.  Nelson,  one 
day.  *'  How  do  you  nmuago  to  keep  Nellie’s 
clothes  so  nice  and  fmh.  while  Emma's  are 
so  dingy  1” 

“  I  am  very  particular  to  shake  all  the  dust 
off  her  dress  every  day  ;  a  dress  keeps  clean 
much  longer  if  the  dust  is  shaken  from  it ;  l 
always  me  ml  the  dresses  before  I  wash  them 
then  there  is  in.  marked  difference  between 
tho  garment  mid  tlie  patches.  I  like  to  have 
the  patches  unseen.” 

“But  Emma’s  dresses  all  fade  out;” 
said  her  mother. 

“  That  is  owing  to  the  way  they  are 
washed.  That  plaid  dress  I  washed  in  bran 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


HAKED  CREAM  POTATOES. 

Reel  aud  slice  raw  potatoes  quite  thin  and 
let  remain  in  cold  water  half  an  hour  or 
longer.  Then  put  into  a  pudding  disb,  season 
with  pepper,  salt  and  butter,  and  add  a  pint 
of  sweet  milk  to  a  quart  of  the  sliced  potato. 
Put  into  the  oveu  and  bake  an  hour.  s. 


ORANGE  MARMALADE. 

R.  L.  C.  asks  for  a  good  recipe  for  the 
above. 

Ans  — To  twenty  large  sweet  oranges,  allow 
six  pounds  of  whito  sugar.  Grate  the  peel 
from  four  and  reserve.  Peel  the  fruit  careful¬ 
ly',  removing  the  white  skin  as  well  as  the  yel¬ 
low.  Slice  the  fruit  and  remove  the  seeds. 
Put  with  the  grated  rind  into  a  porcelain 
kettle  and  boil  slowly  until  reduced  to  a 
smooth  mass.  Then  pass  quickly  through  a 
new  Hollander.  Add  the  sugar,  return  to  the 
kettle  and  boil  briskly,  stirring  constantly  un 
til  thick— from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Put 
into  small  jars  and  cover  as  you  would  jelly. 
Or,  choose  nice,  sweet  fruit,  pare  off  the  out 
side  rind  very  thin— that  is  the  yellow  with¬ 
out  any  of  tho  white — ami  boll  until  tender. 
Drain  from  the  water  and  cut  into  tiny  strips. 
With  a  spoon  take  out  all  of  the  juicy  pulp 
from  the  oranges*  throwing  away  the  white 
pulp  and  seeds.  Mix  the  pulp  and  juice  with 
the  strips  of  peel,  weigh,  add  an  equal  weight 
of  white  sugar  and  boil  in  a  fiorcelain  kettle 
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Agents  Large  Sample  fcr^k  &  ICO  samples  as  cen-s 

Address.  8TEFK.V4  BliOHRBs.  AonkRrd,  Com 


WATCH  BUYERS,  ATTENTION ! 

THE  CELEBRATED 

HUKKL  &  COUKVOI.SIEK  W’ATOHKS 


V  vroateet  accur 

jV\  Performance;' : 

ySSTrit  •:  w  XJuA  justment.  t 

wntcLprt  h u  x 

tLy  "'"'I'.tu  i un 

^  I  ”1’' 11 : :  A  "'ai,' 

l  Wludera,  ml  jus 

n\  uiufau Hired 

— -  —  All  are  warn; 

No  time,  no  money-'’  Ask  your  Jeweler  and  see 
before  purehasinir  those  of  other  manufacturers 
Q UINCTl F,  ,4  KKUGLER,  17  MUden  Lane.  N. 

Cur  wholesale  agents  In  the 


I  take  groat  pleasure  in  reading  the  Rural, 
beside  obtaining  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  its  pages.  1  would  like  to  contribute  a 
little,  hoping  it  w  ill  help  some  one  about  cook¬ 
ing  and  economy.  I  can  give  “  Farnierine”  a 
few  simple  recipes  : 

The  most  common  way  of  cooking  potatoes 
among  our  farmers’  wives  is  to  boil  them. 
First,  skin  and  wash,  put  on  to  boil  in  either 
cold  or  boiling  water,  but  never  in  warm 
water.  Let  them  boil  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  potatoes. 
Try-  with  a  fork  and  if  found  to  be  tender, 
drain  off  tho  water,  vet  them  ou  the  stove  a 
minute  or  two,  to  let  some  of  the  moisture  es¬ 
cape.  If  you  wish  to  mash  them  for  the  table 
add  a  little  salt,  butter  and  cream.  I  find  it 
a  nice  way  to  mash  them  in  the  kettle,  which 
keeps  them  hot  until  time  to  servo. 

The  good,  old  fashioned  way  to  cook  beans, 
is  to  soak  in  cold  water  two  hours,  turn  off  the 
water,  put  cooking  in  clear,  cold  water,  boil 
half  un  hour,  turn  off  tbe  wuter  again  and  add 
more  cold  water  nud  boil  till  tender,  with  a 
piece  of  salt  pork,  (allowing  to  one  quart  of 
dry  beaus,  one  half  pound  of  pork).  Take  the 
beans  from  the  kettle  into  a  dripping-pan. 
Sprinkle  pepper  mul  hits  of  butter  over  the 
top,  adding  salt  if  necessary,  cut  your  pork 
through  the  riml  and  lay  on  the  beans.  Bake 
the  whole  a  delicate  brown, 

TURNIPS  COOKEn  TO  REPRESENT  CABBAGE. 
Dress  aud  chop  very  line.  Boil  two  hours,  ad¬ 
ding  cold  water  when  they  begin  to  get  dry. 
Seasou  with  salt,  pepper,  butter  and  vinegar. 

May. 

- *-*-♦ - - - 

SOUTHERN  POTATOES. 

Peel  aud  boil  Irish  potatoes  until  tender, 
when  done,  draiu,  reash,  season  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per  aud  a  little  butter.  Mince  a  large  onion 
very  fine  and  mix  well  through  the  potatoes. 
Put  into  the  oven  and  brown,  e.  x. 


SCIATICA, 

LUMBAGO, 

BACKACHE, 


G-oiya?, 

SORENESS 

OF  Tns 

CHEST, 

SORE  THROAT, 

QUINSY, 

SWELLINGS 

ANt> 

SPRAINS, 
FROSTED  FEET 

AND 

EARS, 


4,<.;OU>  itIKDAIi  AWARDE  D 
*  i  f  Author.  A  new  And  swat 
iuoiltcxl  Work,  warranted  the 
beet  and  oliesrwt,  in  dispensable 
to  every  man,  entitled  •*  1"he  Sci¬ 
ence  tif  UIp.  or  Seif-Presorvi- 
tiou;"  hound  tn  Coist  French 
dual; n,  emhoesoil.  full  wilt,  300 
pv..  contain*  ixxunKul  steel  en- 
irvuvIrwH.  125  I'rexsriptions,  price 
only  i51.uo.  Rent  by  mail:  illns 
trated  sample,  K  cents  send  now. 


KNOW  THYSELRtnte^^SSKER. 

4  HultTm-b  Ht..  Boston. 


Aeent*  wttilol.  $5  n  Day  medo 
jsrJliiirf  our  NEW  HOI  slZllOLl* 
1 A RTU'LLS cu J  FAMILY  S-fAI.K. 

1 1\  i-iirl-s  i  ,|i  to  -.’0  !h.-.  Sills*.:  SI. 50, 
il'  IUtSl  .t  SCil.£.  <.\v ,  title  .U >,jt  .i  o 


RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA, 


33TT3R.2XTJS 

AND 

SCALI53, 

GsnsnlMj  Flits, 

TOOTH,  EAR 

AND 

HEADACHE, 

AND 

ALL  OTHER  PAINS 


until  thick,  stirring  constantly.  Put  away  as 
in  other  recipe. 


Estate. 


MARTYNTA  PICKLES. 


Mr.  A.  Me  W.  asks  how  to  pickle  the  fruit 
of  the  above. 

Ans.— Gather  the  pods  when  only  about  half 
grown — that  is  while  they  are  tender  and  suc¬ 
culent,  for  if  left  until  the  fruit  hardc-rts  they 
are  worthless.  Put  into  brine,  and  treat  ex¬ 
actly  as  yon  would  cucumber  pickles. 


AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FCSND  Oil 

r„B  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 


in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
AND  MONTANA. 


BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 


THE 


l  ow  Prices  :  Long  Time  :  Rebate  for  Improve- 
ment  ;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settler® 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  qen.land  act. 

Mention  this  Paper.  St.  PAUL,  MINN. 


GREAT  GERMAN 


REMEDY 


ACHES. 


No  Preparation  on  oarlli  oquala  Sr.  Jjirons  Oil  as  a  sxrr.. 
m-UK,  9i»rL«  and  iniaxi-  Kutoriml  Remaily.  Atrial  entails 
but  tin)  onmptrntivoly  trifling  outlay  of  M  CiNTS,  and  every 
one  suffering  with  pain  can  tiavo  cheap  and  positive  proof  of 
its  Claim*.  iHREcrtOXN  IS  KIBVFS  LANGCAbES. 


SOLO  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 

A.  VOGELER  &  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  XJ.  S.  4, 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


j-flfj  VUIGINLV  FARMS  AND  HULLS 

3 II U  for  Wrn*  tor  free  catalogue. 

w  U  It,  1J.  CHAFpra  00  CO..  KlvfUiioiul,  \  a. 

C  nil  Til  t,cn‘t  locate  before  seeing  Du  r  James  River 
OUUin  Settlement  lllvetrat.il  Catalogue jree. 
_ J.  F.  MANCHA,  CUarimiout,  Surry  Co.,  Va 

\ I  ARYLAND  FARXVES.  Hook  tir.il  Mop  free. 
1TA  uy  C.  K.  SHanaHaN,  Atfy,  Kabb m,  JU1. 

GEN KHKE  VALLEY  FARMS  FOK  SaLE.-Soius 
or  the  fiiiegt  residences  in  tha  Valley,  near  K.  li 
Inuulre  soon  of  JOHN  Si.Ui.LDL>>;, 

Fort  CollinB,  Colorado. 


THE  RURAL  ftlW-YORKER. 


FES.  IS 


mixed.  Tt'\  I.  «SM®lf»4r-;  No.  2.4TWrti«u.J  No 
Corn.  Western.  mixed,  fcVBAV.-,  ilo.  No.  2. 


unpecled  poncho*,  halve*.  oWi 


do.  quarter*,  IS® 


HOME  NEWS. 


early  packed,  $;.od@2.<*t;  wild  pigeons,  flight,  V  dor.. 
8I.T5ffl2.ui;  canvaa-hitdk  duck*.  W  pair.  gir>0<s»27?>'  ed 


extern  dii 


Itfttion  ere 


STAINED, 


are  not  dealing  In  stock  thus  quoted.  Very  few  ex¬ 
port  transactions  occur  In  any  grade  here.  There- 
ported  exports  that  compare  so  closely  to  the  receipts 
include  many  through  shipments  from  Canada.  Sell¬ 
ers  are  not  troubled  at  the  dull  run  of  business,  espe¬ 
cially  as  scant,  butter  and  high  prices  for  It  may  help 
them  later  on.  .  , 

State  factory,  fancy,  late  made.  18c.;  choice, 
124*@12-7ie.;  prime,  llU@12Hc-;  fair  to  good.  11X3)11  Me. ; 
ordinary,  St*®®*1'--.  Ohio.  tint,  best,  12t£®13e.;  prime, 
10Mfiai2c.:  fair  to  good, 3®ltk.;  creamery,  part  skims, 
choice.  fkF.sqjc.;  fair  to  good  7@7!-6c  ;  ordinary,  j@6c.; 
skims,  8@4c. 

Receipts  for  the  week.  14,631  boxes. 

Exports  do,  2l  SOI  boxes. 

Liverpool  cubic,  5t@64*. 

steam  to  Liverpool,  25s. 

Dried  Fruits.— Fine  evaporated  apples  are  steady 
for  home  use  The  demand  depends  upon  former  re¬ 
ceipts.  late  lot*  not  turning  out  well  Choice  sun- 
dried  have  become  suddenly  firm:  extra  N.  C.  quick 
at  9W.C,  Fetiches  diill;  few  wanted  at  the  prices. 
Blackberries  active,  other  small  fruits  steady. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  5^<@6o.; do. fine 
to  choice.  TClfcMo:  fancy,  WW40;  Western,  crop,  ordi¬ 
nary,  6@W6c ,  <lo,  choice  lots,  6Mc;  State,  line-cut, 
6&t>Mc.;  do.  old,  quarter*.  6@69Ie.;  evaporated 
apples,  ififit,  llcffUl^r;  do.  choice  ring  cut,  13&I8MC. 
Beaches,  southern,  crop  ISwlTc;  Carolina  do.,  good 
to  fancy,  19@2IC;  Ga.  do.  peeled,  I8<;r,i9c:  evap- 


Oherrles,  Southern.  18®  19c  Blackberries,  13}#®l4o» 
Raspberries,  2S®26R*e.  Huckleberries,  lS@Uc. 

Eco-s.— The  want*  of  the  trade  are  light-  at-  the 
rices.  Few  stored,  fresh  or  good  limed  remain,  and 


market  has  bceu  variable  and  doses  olt  from  early 
sales. 

Choice  stock,  P  doz.,  SOc.;  State  and  Pa.,  28® 
20c.;  Western,  choice,  fresh  27 28c..  do  and  Cana¬ 
dian  fine,  held,  20@23c.;  Southern,  fresh,  flue,  27@28e.; 
Western,  Southern  and  Canadian,  poor  to  good,  16® 
20c.;  limed.  State,  22® 23c.;  Canada  and  Western, 
prime,  180,22c. 

Receipts  for  week,  3.681  bbls.;  do.  laat  week,  5,268 
do. 

Fresh  Fruits.— Prime  apples  am  restricted  to  a  rc- 
tafl  business,  and  a  selection  of  red  for  prlrate  U9e 
will  exceed  quotations;  common  or  shrinking  lots 
will  have  to  take  a  rough  chance  now.  Fla.  oranges 
are  quiet;  only  best  known  eases  made  85.  The  Ir¬ 
regular  shipments,  which  Include  n  good  manvdark- 
colored,  will  not  do  better  than  $2@;t  per  haTT-bbl. 
cn.se.  Fla.  strawberries  In  good  demand.  Charleston 
will  send  forward  In  a  few  days.  Craiitvcirlcs  have 
hardly  a  wholesale  quantity-  Peanuts  dull  at  the 
Btmnx  rates,  but  holders  of  Va,  will  not  ease  off,  In 
prospect  of  Letter  ultimate  rates  being  forved. 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  *  qt..  gLObW"  ;  Grapes,  State 
Catawba,  *<  f.  io@i2c.;  Apples.  Northern  Spy.  f  bbl. 
82  50(Sj3.23;  Greenings,  $M..KIte.;4.<R.  do. fancy  lots,  $4.00® 
4  50:  Baldwin.  *3.3i@S., HI;  mixed  lots,  good  to  prime, 
$2.75@3.(Jd;  ordinary.  #2.(118*2.5(1;  crunbeiries,  Jersey 
fancy,  W  crate,  $3.', 3®  1.00:  prime,  $3.2"*,o'.50;  fair  to 
good  #2.75@8.0n.  oranges,  Florida,  V  balf-bbl.  case,  $3 
@5:  do.  M  bhl.  case,  $1.5oiS>2,50. 

Peanuts,  Va.  h«m1-pkd  P  F  9J$@1Ue.;do,  f'y.  8Rj@83ft 
extra  prime,  7-V-eNo. I  good  to  prime,  TtgVIsc.; 
shelled.  5@6Mc--  pecan  nute.  10@12e.  Hickory  nuts, 
State.  X  bush.,  75c(3)tl:  Western.  tSOftPOo. 

Exports  for  week.  1 ,372  bbls.  apples. 

Hay  and  Straw,— A,  washing  rain  storm  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  street*  more  passable  and  hay  dealers  look 
for  a  more  active  week.  The  market  Is  low,  as  sup¬ 
plies  have  unavoidably  accumulated;  a  good  deal  of 
western  is  being  added  to  regular  supplies.  Straw  is 
doing  well.  „ 

Hay,  retail  quality,  lino,  P  100  fs.,  80(3) 85c.;  do. 
fair  to  good,  70®75c.;  shipping  quality,  ftlfifttKio.;  clover 
mixed.  70®75c.;  all  clover,  5ft® 65c.:  salt,  65@70c. 
Straw,  best  rye,  75@800.;  short  rye  8G@Wc.;  oat,  40® 
45c. 

Exports  for  week,  780  bales. 

Hoes.— There  Is  not  enough  home  or  export-  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  tbe  market  featurable.  Brewers  aim 
to  buy  at  the  Inside  line. 

New  York  Stale  crop  of  1881,  prime  to  choice,  2j@ 
27c.;  do.,  mediums,  22@24c.;  do.,  low  grades  IS® 2uc.: 
crop  of  1890,  good  to  prime,  18@22c.;  do.  low  to  fair, 
1 3®  15c.;  crop  of  1975),  fair  to  choice,  16®20c.;  old  olds, 
7®  15c.;  Eastern,  crop  of  1881,  fair  to  choice.  20® 26c.; 
Wisconsin,  do.,  20@2*e. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  1,137  bales, 

Exports  for  the  week,  05#  do. 

Milk.— The  average  ran  low.as  supplies  have  largely 
exceeded  the  cold  weather  demand.  Forty-quart 
cans  at  platform  averaged  81.67,  with  a  range  of 
$1 .50®  2.00. 

Poultry  and  Game.— There  Is  a  steady  hut  not  large 
demand  for  turkeys;  a  few  extra  Western  dry-picked 
have  sold  as  well  as  near  points.  Chickens  in  good 
demand  when  fresh  and  bright.  Ducks  sell  well  as 
game  is  scarce.  Geese  have  quite  a  prolonged  place 
this  season. 

Dressed  turkeys,  choice  dry  picked  Phlla.,  ti@i5c.; 
scalded  Jersey.  1-4®  15C-;  do  State  and  Western,  12® 
18c.;  poor  to  fair.  8®mc.;  capons.  I*r32ic,  Chickens, 
fair,  8®9e.:  good  to  prime,  lOouac..  Phlla.  dry 
picked.  I4@16c.  Fowls,  choice  near  by,  12:j )3c.;  prime 
9®10e.;  fair  to  good,  7iS«c.;  poor.  6®7o  Ducks,  choice, 
16@18c,;  do  fair  to  good,  11® He.  Geese,  Western 
and  State.  gfialOc.:  Philadelphia.  I?®14e. 

Ll ve  fowls.  State  and  Jersey,  flosliOo.;  Western,  8®9o. 
RooBters,  old,  &r-6e-  turkeys.  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  ll@12e.:  Western.  :®l  Ic.  DiiekK.  State  and 
jersey,  f  pair,  7  @#i  25;  do.  Western.  60®T0e.  Geese, 
State  and  .Jersey,  #1.nv<62.25;  da  Western,  80c.®#!. 12. 

Choice  hlrds  are  uctlve,  as  the  supply  Is  not  large 
enough  to  allow  urgent  buyers  to  miss  a  chance. 
Wild  pigeons  wauy-d. 


head,  75c. @#1;  mallards,  35@10c.;  teal  aiel  wood,  70® 
41k?-;  common,  20@25c.;  squabs,  tame,  light,  $*  doz. 
8S.50@4.00;  do.  dark,  #2  25®2.75;  tame  pigeons,  l?  pair 
25®3Dc. 


HOW  TO  TELE  WHEN  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  EXPIRE. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  Inquiring  how  they  may 
know  when  their  subscriptions  expire.  Many  write 
us:  “  Ap  the  Rural  has  stopped  coming,  I  presume 
my  subscription  has  expired."  Our  method  Is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  we  t  rust  all  will  read  this  explana¬ 
tion.  LTndertbe  title  heading  of  the  paper  and  di¬ 
rectly  undej  the  bull’s  head  is  the  whole  number  of 
the  paper.  The  number  of  the  present  Issue  will  be 
seen  to  be  1673.  The  next  will  be  1674  and  so  on. 
Now  when  a  subscription  Is  received  and  put  in  the 
printed  list,  52  numbers  are  added  to  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  and  printed  after  the  subscriber’s  name.  For  In¬ 
stance.  subscriptions  received  this  week  wilt  be 
numbered  on  the  printed  address  label  1725,  that  is 
1673  with  52  numbers  added  .making  1725.  When, 
then,  the  whole  number  of  the  paper  reaches  1725 
then  all  subscriptions  so  numbered  expire.  Look' 
Ing  to  the  present  time,  therefore  It  will  be  seen  that 
all  subscriptions  expire  next  week,  if  the  number 
after  tbe  printed  name  Is  1673;  If  1671,  the  week 
after,  and  so  on  through  the  year.  If  there  is  no 
number  following  the  address  on  the  wrapper  the 
subscription  expires  not  until  the  end  of  the  year. 


holders  can  manage  their  own  business  with 
out  fear  or  favor.  Tbe  best  evidence  of  wbat 
the  New  York  Life  is  doing  will  be  gained 
from  its  report,  which  may  he  found  in  an¬ 
other  column. 


No  ITIore  Anodynes. 

A  gentleman  who  procured  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  for  his  daughter,  writes  thus  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  :  “  Improvement  was  steady  and  rapid, 
though  chloral  was  still  used  to  procure  sleep, 
but  in  smaller  and  smaller  doses.  The  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  Compound  Oxygen  soon  ga ve 
her  healthy  and  refreshing  sleep,  and  all 
anodynes  are  abandoned.  Treatise  on 
“  Compound  Oxygen”  9ent  free,  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palkn,  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


ALUMINUM  GOLD  WATCHES. 


/v  During  the  pAityonr,  we  have  had  inBBysnqalriM  for  a  Stem  Wincllnp  and 

Stem  setting  Watch,  one  that  co*id*l  bo  reltuil  upon,  iudlrianUy  atiructivo  for 
PTDCT  PT  KCO  fr  vw  a  gentleutsn  tocurry  and  chat  wo  could  »oU  at  nprlco  low  enough  weenie  witliintho 
filial  -liLnoo  if  3)1  reach  of  ttioic  wboMsdot'.n  icmt'ei  them  i .  c»rtj  a  correct  time-keeper,  t>ut 

fl  n,  tg  whose  circuraatoacosnili  nr.l  ailinli  of  tr.slr  |run-l-»-,ujf  u  inch  pneofi  watch.  After 
ATCW  It/Wnfi SwJl  going  ovrr  lha  v  mo  fin  1-1  ef  American  M*uufnctutc  amt  not  finding  a  watch  that 
v“  Jmffl/// limSSll  would  "  F|il  Ilia  Bin '*  wo  eoncJiidcd  to  look  over  foreign  market*.  A  member  ot  our 

FOR  VrtSwfll fJ/') )?  firm  visited  Kngland,  Frxnoe.  Germany  ao-t  Swltt-rrkuid.  In  tbo  tailor  country,  bo 

1  .  ”  '  _  found inft  what  no  wanted;  A  STEM  WINDING  WATCH  WITH  F(NE 

JEWELED  NICKEL  MOVEMENT,  >4uaj  toUeiso  p»i  up  In  Gold  Cases 
kbXLJ  UU.  v'  Tjl  uiid  sold  In  Ilus  Coiuitry  ns  Jl'k)  and  tlSO.)  By  giving » largo  ortlor,  wo 

▼  — r  -  got  the  pi  tea  redhrisl  so  that »»  could  use  them  In  our  trade.  THonextstep 

...  fH-wg>t-VIa|K  wanontid  tho  right  kind  of  enwi  for  toe  n»w  watch.  Armed  with  s  letter  of 

Introduction  W  Profanor  Wnchflald  (tli*  <lj*ci/v<u*r  and  only  manufacturer 
o  1  tbs  eeiebraud  motal  known  »»  Aluminum  Cold,}  on  Interview  was 
obtalnad.  Spaclmoo*  oftbotnetld  ware  aaUttltMl  and  also  numerous  artl- 
/mm  clos  manufactured  tberefrorn.  Tha  rrofesr.  t  al*F«xblbltod  wilt  much  pride, 

r  rl  wtt  two  grand  pnr-o  me  dan  awarded  at  the  Intern  otSmtsl  Ea|Hisltloii»,  held  at 

/or  '  H  W  AMI  Fait*,  for  the  marrauriits  Totem  of  die  metal  to  gold,  and  also  for  its 

/jjRF  -.  .  ■//■Ms/  /  ffr  nil  lasting  brtuisncy.  Tbo  li.iorvlew  resulted  tu  our  giving  nn  order  tor  rases 

/aUf'r'  i,  li'lfss  /  M-?/\  ['  \  □II  to  bo  made  trotn  his  Aluminum  Cold.  Wo  bar*  them  marlo  both  In 

Afe/  ’  ;,;WWlE&/  W-:f  \.t  B\  mh  rouud  and  mansard  atyle  and  they  ste  Elerutiilr  Kugraved  or  FtiMinc  Turned, 
IBfWft&lffiiiBv  /  mi  y a?  f  V  Biil-I  and  »to  ur.enriswtwvl  In  busuty  of  workman  ship.  The  Watchoa 

if  V  ;  jH  are  HiMnafart  nred  cf  ttmhMt  eaaterlal,  anti  finished  by  aklll- 

Ifj  ■  .>  Ifi  * S  ,7m  >Hied  hind  lab'  i.and  arc  only  eounlod  by  watches  coating  ton 

MtI||i,  f/y  three  ns  miKb.  They  are  perfect  time  keeper*  and  billy 

III  I  yw&l !  it  -I  sf&sfXl  t'ui>r\Mt"(i,  *nd  <  lui-t  il’ey  are  In  every  respect  as  represent- 

makwn  J  >o  7  /  jaWifiWBtd.  the  thmtsanfU  of  cealliuoatala  weelred  frnm  onr  enstom- 

II,  \  'III  l|,  i'll  III  16?  1  ill  J  jf'  7  or*  amply  attest.  Price  of  Honipirt  Watch  by  Reglstovod 

llv  H'li  UPEa  Sif-flkP  y- /  /  mall.  $15.00.  We  will  semi  Uio  abovo  watch  to  any  person 

\5k,  Xi 'IllJlBl  ESS  fd  t  A  mj  .cyyjjBy  Who  nroer»wUTi  the  Iniontltiuot  acting  as  agent,  or  who  will 

vlkVi  '  Ha  tHri\  /Sr  T\  // J&nV  revoMOMiJul  It  to  hi*  friends,  on  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars. 

ffilA-'-t  j  V  /  Gonts:— Tho  Aluminum  Gold  Match  I  pnrcbaasd  from  your  firm  throe 

(ME  n  /  months  ogo  retolns  Itecnlor  as  brilliant  »»  when  first  received,  t  delay- 

^  Xyir  jk 6d  B^ndinc  TTiyu^conil  1  wifthPdto  tctit  tho  lOftui.  lean 

THx'WHfte  'jifSr  ^Eir  n“tv  conseii-uiloualy  rccommmid  them.  I  enclose  lift, on  for  or Alumi- 

mini  Gold  Watcb,  same  as  the  first.  M.M.  Matts.  Ilawlhoru,  Fla.,  Nov.  sd,  iwi. 

Gents;— The  second  lot  of  |10.00  Ahtniiimm  Gold  Matches  received  all  right.  I  en- 
ti^UB^SSr  close  iloney  Order  fur  five  Hloru  Mind  Aluminum  Gold  Watches,  and  otborwntch- 
os  slid  goods  frum  vour  Ciuo.oguo  Forward  at  once  and  oblige, 

"  _ Goorgo  I'.  Mlleon,  OTaud  Forks.  Dakota,  Oct.,  SOth  lMt. 

Send  money  by  Post  Offico  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter.  We  will  send  the  watch  C.  O  P.  I  f  Two  Dollars  t*  sent  on 
account  thT  bulL/o  cur.  bo  paid  at  tho  Express  Office  when  tho  watch  la  delivered.  Let  us  hear  from  you  w.th  an  order. 

WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

It  is  seldom  that  ire  meet  with  an  article  that  so  fully  corresponds 
with  its  advertised  good  qualities  as  does  the  Aluminum  Gold  Watch. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  made  of  that  precious  metal  Aluminum 
Gold  (well  named  the  half  brother  of  Gold);  its  • works  are  of  the  best 
make ,  and  the  general  stgle  of  the  case  rank  it  with  the  best 
Watches  made  anytvhere.  We  reccommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a 
Watch  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  When  you  order  a  watch , 
kindly  mention  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  our  paper. 


Saturday,  Feb.  II,  1882. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Women’s  Silk-cul¬ 
ture  Association,  at  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Rebec¬ 
ca  Taylor  received  the  first  prize  of  *200  for 
the  best  cocoons,  which  counted  157  to  the 
quarter-pound  and  yielded  1}$  ounces  of  silk 
and  2%  ounces  of  wast8.  Mrs.  Taylor  lives  at 
Kenuett  Square,  Delaware  County,  Penn., 
and  is  the  mother  of  the  late  Bayard  Taylor. 
She  is  88  years  of  age. 

Notice  has  leen  issued  by  the  Boston  Fire 
Commissioners,  ordering  the  rope  fire-escapes 
to  be  placed  upon  all  workshops  and  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments,  not  already  provided 
therewith,  where  five  oi  more  operatives  are 
employed  above  the  second  story ;  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  which  other  cities  may  well  follow. 

A  terrible  accident  recently  occurred  in  the 
Midlothian  Coal  Minas  near  Coalfield,  Va., 
whereby  82  men  were  buried  alive  in  that 
awful  tomb.  Diligent  efforts  are  being  made 
for  the  recovery  of  the  bodies,  bub  if  they  are 
ever  found  they  Will  doubtless  be  beyond 
recognition,  as  the  mine  took  fire  on  the  7th 
inst.  Twenty-six  widows  and  over  100 
orphans  are  helpless,  and  an  appeal  for  aid,  in 
their  behalf,  has  been  made. 

Chicago  newspapers  say  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  officers  complain  that  the  Vanderbilt 
roads  and  the  Pennsylvania  road  have  not  yet 
withdrawn  from  points  in  the  West  and 
N  orthwest  their  cheap  tickets,  so  that  scalpers 
send  to  Milwaukee  and  buy  tickets  to  New 
York  and  Boston  over  their  lines  which  can 
be  sold  aa  follows  :  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  to 
Boston,  first-class,  $14;  second-class,  $11;  to 
New  York,  first-class,  $14;  second-class,  $12. 
They  say  this  state  of  things  will  breed  a  new 
war. 

We  already  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  rush  of  immigrants  that  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  this  year.  For  the  mouth  of  January 
there  arrived  at  Castle  Garden  the  unprece¬ 
dented  number  of  11,282,  being  an  average  of 
64  a  day  during  that  midwinter  month.  The 
aggregate  was  almost  a  half  larger  than  the 
immigration  for  the  preceding  January, which 
was  then  surprisingly  great. 

The  House  has  pasted  a  bill  for  the  pay 
ment  of  $7,500  to  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
he  Cumberland  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
the  late  President  Garfield  in  Washington. 
The  money  is  to  be  appropriated  from  the 
proceeds  of  sates  of  condemned  ordnance. 

The  House  Committee  on  Post  offices  and 
Post- roads  have  already  under  consideration 
the  proposition  to  reduce  letter  postage  to  two 
cents  for  each  half-ounce.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  committee  is  understood  to 
be  against  the  immediate  adoption  of  such  a 
rate,  though  two-cent  postage  is  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  as  a  not  unlikely  rate  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  for  the 
month  of  January  has  been  close  on  $13,(XHV 
000,  or  about  $500,000  above  the  average 
reduction  of  the  last  seven  months.  For  the 
12  months  ending  with  January  81  the  debt 
has  been  reduced  over  $189,000,000,  and  if  the 
present  rate  of  decrease  is  maintained  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  will  show  a  reduction  of 
$149,000,000. 

The  New-York  Life. — The  37th  annual 
statement  of  this  well-known  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  is  given  to  the  public.  A  careful  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  same  will  show  a  large  increase  in 
everything  that  contributes  to  strength  and 
prosperity;  in  assets  the  increase  has  been  over 
$4,000,000;  in  surplus  at  four  per  cent,  over 
$800,00  in  payments  to  policy  holders,  about 
$600,000.  This  concern  is,  in  the  best  sense, 
conservative,  preferring  to  do  a  sure  and 
steady  business  rather  than  to  resort  to  any 
sensational  methods  to  make  a  '‘boom”  in  it. 
As  it  is  a  purely  mutual  life  company,  all  sur¬ 
plus  belongs  to  the  policy-holders,  as  there  are 
no  stockholders  to  share  in  it,  and  the  policy¬ 


SfiWs  of  llj.c  Wed 


Prof,  Horsford’s  Bakins  Powder 

is  made  from  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate,  in 
powdered  form.  Put  in  tin  cans  mixed, 
ready  for  use. — Adv. 


Write  to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  No.  233 
Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  names  of 
ladies  that  have  been  restored  to  perfect  health 
by  the  use  of  her  V egetahle  Compound.  It  is 
a  positive  cure  for  the  most  stubborn  cases. — 
Adv. 


“  I’m  all  Played  out,” 

is  a  common  complaint.  If  you  feel  so,  get 
a  box  or  bottle  of  Kidney -Wort  and  take 
it  and  you  M  ill  at  once  feel  its  tonic  power. 
It  renews  the  healthy  action  of  the  kidneys 
bowels  and  liver,  ai  d  restores  natural  life 
and  strength  to  the  weary  body.  Times. — Adv. 


Gone  !  Inflammatory  rheumatism,  cured 
by  St.  Jacobs  OiL  Ira  Brown.— Chicago 
Tribune. — Adv. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Bur  nett ’a  Cocoaine. 

Has  Received  Universal  Endorsement. 

No  other  preparation  possesses  such  re¬ 
markable  properties  for  embellishing  and 
strengthening  the  hair  and  rendering  it  dark 
and  glossy.  It  cures  baldness  and  eradicates 
dandruff. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  the  best.— 
Adv. 


Nxw  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  11, 1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— The  week  has  developed  an  im¬ 
portant  advance  in  beans,  and  tbe  market  is  firm  at 
the  new  quotations  As  yet  marrows  are  lending 
leaning  price*,  but  white  kidney  t  he  next  desirable 
sort  for  export  are  rast  following  them.  Mediums  are 
yet  tending  upward  and  are  proportionately  as  high 
as  marrows.  Round  parcels  of  German  are  yet  to 
come  forward,  but  dealers  do  not  think  they  will 
weaken  domestic,  if  indeed  tine  sorts  should  not 
participate  In  the  higher  turn  of  the  market.  Pea 
beans  steady.  Red  kidney  firm  and  supported  by 
moderate  sale*.  Peas  of  all  kinds  are  doing  better; 
no  large  stocks. 

Beans  marrow,  prime,  #4.40 ;  fair  to  good,  #4.00 
@4.23;  medium,  choice,  #3.75  ;  fair  to  good,  $'S.4u@ 
3.60;  pea,  ehotee,  fair  to  good,  *8.4t.K»8.6tl; 

white  kldncy.chotoe,  #A25@4  atij  fair  to  good,#!  00@  l  20; 
red  kidney,  choice,  #2.80@2.‘,IO:  fair  to  good,  *Z3)K($<!.iJ!, 
turt  le  soup.  #l.tRt@l  10;  German  in  bags,  prime,  #2.85(1* 
3.25:  California  Linus,  #4.25@4.50. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  in  odd,.,  $l,70@1.75;  green,  in 
bags,  #1.15@l.t0;  Southern  b.  e„  per  2-bu.  bag,  $4.l0@ 
4.1.i. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  3,688  bushels. 

Exports  do,  896  pkgs. 

Buttkil  The  market  advanced  with  remarkable 
promptness  early  In  the  week,  and  buyers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  absorb  be6t  lots  of  any  style  owing  to  the 
extreme  scarcity.  Fine  table  stock  will  be  apt  to 
hold  high  rates  tor  the  rest  of  the  SVlnlor  unless  thero 
should  be.  a  mngicat  replenishment  of  supplies,  lie- 
uelpts  have  run  small  for  a  number  or  weeks  and 
buyers  have  held  off  a  good  deal,  hoping  for  eas¬ 
ier  rates.  Now  they  are  tn  want  of  goods,  and  with  a 
numerous  attendance  competition  further  hardens 
quotations.  Creamery  Is  out  of  retailers'  reocti.  aud 
warm  prices  are  consequently  obtainable  for  Suite 
halt  tubs.  Entire  dairies  of  good,  even  tipper  grades 
are  stronger  than  they  have  boon  before  this  season. 
Western  dairy  is  sewroe  and  fresh  factory  Is  getting 
its  customers  at  very  CSose  prices.  In  the  new  order 
u!  things  holders  of  common  and  hitherto  neglected 
Western  are  not  so  solicitous  about,  Hs  being  U6ed  up. 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  all  passable  lots  will  soon 
do  better. 

Creamery,  fancy.  xpCOlal  brands,  e U:.,4f(@4t;o. ; choice , 
42@43c.:  fair  to  good  3fc*4lc.;  ordinary,  B-  te 

haif-tlrkln  tubs,  fancy,  fiw.lt,  gife-Hc.;  ohulcti,  sl&JSsc.; 

Srime,  o4ij*36c,i  ralr  to  good,  2>a J2c. :  tlrkms,  choice, 
i@88e.;  rntr  to  good,  SiO-SSc;  ordinary ,VSkg3uc. ;  dairies 
entire  choice.  Abmoflo.;  fair  to  good.  tfxaSyt.;  Welsh 


to  prime,  ;Vo*;iac.,  ordinary  to  fair,  jKr,2»c.;  factory, 
June,  line,  liltgiAw.;  general  rtni  an.  u@13c.;  choice, 
current  make,  33@35o.;  fair  to  good  do.  26@32c.;  or¬ 
dinary,  14@20o.;  roll  butter,  tine,  29@31c.;  ordinary, 
25@28c. 

ft-  celpts  for  week,  17,000pkgs. 

Exports  do.  92i  do. 

Cotton.— The  market  was  badly  st  irred  up  by  lower 
Liverpool  prices  and  a  very  Important  failure  of  a 
large  carrying  house  here.  Friees  went  down  on 
Thursday  ‘4c,— a  heavy  decline  at  this  season— aud  the 
business  In  options  was  uoxt  the  largest  ever  known 
in  New  York.  At  tbe  close  t  he  scare  had  in  some 
measure  subsided  and  a  recovery  of  9@10  points  is 
shown. 

CURRENT  PRICKS, 


Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 9  1-16  9  &-I6 

Strict  ordinary .  9%  9M 

Good  ordinary .  10  7-16  10  11-16 

Strict  good  ordinary _ _  Ill’S  11 W 

Low  ndddllug . 11  5-16  ll  9-16 

Strict  low  middling .  11  9-16  11  13-16 

Middling .  list/  12 

Good  Middling .  12«  1296 

Strict  good  middling .  124c  1246 

Middling  fair . —  1242  13V§ 

Fair .  13?i  13% 


classifl 


Texas. 

9  5-16 
9% 

10  11-16 

11  9-16 
11  18-16 
12 
12% 
12% 

% 


Good  ordinary .  8%  I  Low  Mldd  ling . 10  5-16 

Strict  good  ordinary  9%  |  Middling . 11  5-16 

Receipts  for  week,  22,429  bales. 

Exports,  do.,  17,136  do. 

Cheese.— There  seems  to  be  but  few  round  parcels 
of  tine  factory  remaining,  A  few  lines  are  quoted  at 
13c.  and  a  straggling  pet  mark  at  13J4c.;  but  exporters 


X A 


Produce  Exchange  Goods.— Tbe  week  has  been  one 
of  perplexing  fluctuations  on  both  floors.  Wheat  has 
broken  from  its  fictitious  speculative  position  and 
other  grain  hns  been  in  sympathy.  Flour  in  buyers’ 
favor  Provisions  dull,  with  great  caution  shown  by 
operators  coring  the  un  settled  suite  of  affairs. 

Wheat  No.  2  Spring,  #l,:>  1*1.33:  Spring,  tU.U8@1.35; 
red  Winter  No.  2,#l.38U@LtO  red  Winter,  #1. -36)1.42; 
white  Western  and  State.  #!,3n@I.S7.  Rye,  yi@97c. 
OatAlwhite  No.  1,  SlU(*.7Sn  -  No.  2.  4?«r?4.8c.;  No.  8,  47c.; 


do.  while,  TV-trOC...  do  new  yellow,  southern. 

Bnrlrv.  Canada ,  No.  1.  #1  ikdl,  15;  do.,  ’‘brighr,”  #1.16 
@1.17;  do.  State.  4  row  ed,  #l.lV,@t.07;  do  2-rowed,  90@ 
9V,  Buckwheat,  H0@82c.  Barley  malt,  State,  2-rowed, 
gl.tVdt!  .CO;  do.  4  rowed,  #1.19;  do.  Canada,  $1.2bffll.2T. 

ReotdpU  for  the  week,  wheat, 3  5,112  bush.,  corn, 
831.3ft:  do.;  oat-.  226.954  do.;  rye,  18,366  do.;  barley, 
51,240  do  malt.  1,7,080  do 

Exports  for  the  week,  wheat  265,474  bush.;  corn, 
304,115  do,;  oats.  3,«K  do. 

Reevin'*  for  the  week.— Beef.  bbls.  nnd  ton.  i,002; 
po'<.  bbls  4,130;  out  meats,  pkgs,  28,740;  lard,  pkgs. 
24,190. 

Export*  for  the  week— Beef,  bbls.  aud  tea.  L618, 
pork  pkgs.  4,575;  cut-meats,  F».  7,107,071  lard,  tts.; 
8,813.780. 

Quotations;  Flour,  No.  2„  Spring,  #3.30@S80;  do. 
Winter,  $8, 4061)4  10;  super  One  State  and  Western 
spring  #4.9041,4  25;  do.  Winter,  #4.883)4.65;  shipping 
Ru'oiv  X.#4  95A585;  Western  Spring  XX  and  XXX. 
#AN.V,i7  50:  tiatent,  #7.0X48.75;  Western  winter  ship¬ 
ping  X,  #5JXt@\flO.  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $5.65di?.5;  city 
shipping  X  and  XX,  §6.75617.50;  Minnesota  *•  clear,” 
fluSk-vi  Ur.  Sou  1  hem  shipping  extras,  #5  ,NVa)6.25;  do. 
bnkeiV>u  1  family  brauds,  #<..:» Kas.iXt  tty,.-  Hour,  su 
perilne,  #4.6>,j.5.1m.  Corn  mewl.  West  ern,  etc.,  #135 
@'475;  Brandywine  #3,7i@3.85.  Buckwheat  flour  18 
UK)  Fs.  #3.25.1160.  Wheat  feed,  #3XV>@2t,UCi for  coarse 
and  #2:V3)25  for  tine  f  ion. 

New  ntess  pork  p  bbl.  #18.00@18.25;  Old  do.,  #17.00® 
17.25;  Lard,  Western,  *  luo  »«..  #ll.27}^3;il.3'>;  city, 
#1L20.  Bacon, Iouh  clear,  . :  short,  clear,  9{6® 

l0o.;  pickled  slibulaers,  TMtt^Ro.  do.  hams,  SW&iUtac.; 
do,  bellies,  BQSiW^c.;  smoked  hams,  U@l<e. ;  do.  shoul¬ 
ders,  8c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  have  moved  slowly  for  use 
during  the  bad  weather.  A  good  coastwise  atid  Cu¬ 
ban  trade  is  reported,  and  t  hey  have  mainly  support¬ 
ed  prliNhi.  There  l*  no  sni-cUl  change,  but  a  large 
buver  eou  get  a  shading.  British  potatoes  tu  good  de¬ 
mand.  Bermuda  slow  at  t  lie  prices.  Sweets  dull;  It 
is  hard  to  And  good  solid  stock. 

Potatoes— Hi-rmuda.  old  crop,  IS  bbl.,  #6.00Q!8.50;  N. 
R.  Boae.  iVa.'^:':l>  mate  do  *•  bbl  43.00^)3  39  Peer¬ 
less.  Hr  bbl..  #2.N7«S.rO,  Snowflake,  State,  P  bbl,,  #3.12 
@3.25:  Burb&nk,  4*  bbl.,  $3.00@3.25;  P,  E.  Island  Mer¬ 
cer.  bulk,  #2.1  *>@2.75;  Scotch  and  Irish,  e*  bush.,  70® 
80c.;  sweet  potatoes,  flue,  V  bbl.,  #5.5U@5.75,  ordinary, 
#4.00(45.00, 

Cabbage  run  too  small  to  sell  by  the  100;  sales  now 
in  bbls.  Southern  spinach  firm  Kale  easier.  Toma¬ 
toes  steady.  _  _ 

Green  pons,  Florida,  p  crate,  #4.00*5.00.  Spinach, 
Norfolk,  *  bbl.  #3.0P@3.50;  kale,  Norfolk,  #1.50® 
1.; do.  scotch,  #l.W@l-ai.  Onions,  white.; #2,'W@3.50; 
yellow.  fLVl@u2.u0  red.  Eastern.  #I.SO®2aO;  Chester, 
•IXOfei.SG;  beet*.  flS.2J@fl.70:  cabbage.  3.IO;®  00:  Russia 
turnips  I-  I..  #l,75®2,‘'<;  Canada,  35c.fc.61.2i;  squash, 
L.  I„  <2.7Ytdin-,  carrots,  #t.25:ubb:>;  celery,  *  doz. 
bunches.  #t.V*@iV>;  asparagus.  Charleston,  p  bunch, 
ft.) .v65e . ;  Russian  turnips,  do  »  ;>bl„  •2,)>t»2.2J:  toma- 
tiK-s,  Bonn  min.  **  t>ox.  TNit  W.:  do.  Florida,  V  crate, 
ftOfikSbe.;  beets,  Bermuda,  e  crate,  #9.uo®2.fin. 

Exports  for  week,  9,432  bbls.  potatoes. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  1882. 

Bkrvrs.-  Receipt*  for  week.  10,170  head;  do.  last 
week,  11.493  do.  Supplies  wore  small,  considerable 
stock  detained  by  a  stoppage  ou  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  At 
60th  St,  the  yards  were  cleared  at.  ahout  J^c.  advance 
over  Wednesday’s  prices.  A  load  of  Cincinnati  still 
fed  sold  at  !(%c.  to  drew  Uj  Tbs.  The  range  for  other 
was  9^wsll54c.  to  dress  ut*®5 7  Fs.  At.  Jersey  City  the 
market  was  firm  at  about  the  above  range;  a  few  lit¬ 
tle  Ohio  steers  at  9c. 

Mtt.cn  Cows,— Supplies  are  large  for  the  season  and 
a  good  mauy  springers  nnd  fresh  cows  remain  unsold. 
8 ole*  of  State  cows  ranged  at  $40® 65  per  head. 

Veal  Cannes,—  Market  firmer  and  steady  for  all 
good  fat  stock. 

Hog  dressed  calves,  Jersey,  choice,  18c;  fair  to 
good,  lHtj@12!^e.;  fair  to  prime.  ll®12Wo,:  poor  to  fair, 
Si'-tdO’fcC,;  grass.  6@7c.;  live  calves,  Jersey,  prime  to 
chotec,  iDVfls.;  State  prime  to  choice,  Sc.;  fair  to 
good.  SiTil tWc-:  poor  to  fair,  7®8e.:  nr.  Holly,  160  to 
Tift.,  220  to  280  Fs..  8®tkj  ;  280  to  400  FA,  6^® 

8c.;  grafts,  ?R®^c. 

SukKr  and  Lambh.— IbN-elpta  for  the  week.  24,250 
head;  do  lost  week,  31, MW  do.  Comparatively  high 
prices  for  best  admits  a  good  run  upon  prime  mutton. 
Range  of  prices  for  sheep. 4J^®6>(ie.,  common  to  fair 
yearlings.  Lambs,  t%@7^c. 

swink.— Receipts  for  the  week,  22,996 head;  do.  last, 
week,  24,219  do.  Arrivals  light;  market  firm  at  #6.75® 
7.85  t<  UK  I  FS. 

Hogs,  Jersey  dressed,  light.  !>M®9{6c.:  do.,  dressed 
medium,  9c.;  do.  dressed,  heavy,  8)^@->t8c.;  city 
dressed,  84»@9c. 

Wool.— The  demand  continues  fair  and  steady. 
Manufacturers  are  not  buying  beyond  immediate 
want.*,  but  there  are  sufficient  to  give  the  market  a 
healthy  tone.  Fin**  Ohio  fleeces  are  held  very  firmly 
at  45®) 6c.,  the  outside  figure  rarely  obtain*  d  tor  any¬ 
thing  grading  below  XXX.  Choice  light  medium 
fleeces  nrc  saleable  al  iie.,  hut  not  cast  1  r  obtained  at 
that  price.  Medium  oomblngs  held  flrnity  at  Vic.  and 
flue  delaines  at  48c.  California  Full  of  choice  quality 
has  a  moderate  demand  at  a*®2to.  Choiou  parcels  of 
lambsVheld  at  28;a30c.  Texas  Fall  has  a  light  but 
steady  demand  at  unchanged  prices.  Pulled  wool 
firm. 


5*A»  '*»»'•.- 
-►a.  ri, 


n  aK^mi 


X  blown  down  without  tower  breaking— 

a  record  no  other  mill,  cun  e Low.  We 
leave  »t  to  the  nubllo  to  dute-mice  their  mcrito.  Mills 
sent  on  30  days’  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills.  Gom  Hlwaers, 

tic.,  *C.  data  nS^T/rgNftH  mtt.t.  00..  Batavia,  m. 


hi.  ark  *  tjO.  Homjln  auk,  Ixn. 


turecs. 


jg»ETMt«te 


REID’S 


traordlnwry  al¬ 
ter  :  Upon  rt 
cclpt  of  ouly 
Twenty -five 
eenta  in  prut- 
a  gttlatnuts.  uc 

will  Etna  The 
Or  I  ok  el  on 
the  Hearth 
o  n  trial  fa  r 
Tbr*«  Month*, 

an ti  fo  tvary 
subscriber  i o  a 


SIMPLEST  £  BCST. 

Agents  Wanted 


BUnER  WORKER 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient 

a  iso  Power  Workers. 


LoUdouvllic,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


bon  l  of  water  and  duly  will  run  f»t  the  lick  wheu  presented  u 
If  ®Uv».  lltiui-uibcr,  wo  fond  all  thow  ipleodtd  pn  niliiina  free 
to  any  one  sending  SJ  cent*  for  a  three  month'.'  tvibecrlpilou  to 
out  paper,  Tl»«  t‘atCK*t  PS  Tile  Hutum  H  »  brae  uud  U»ud- 
some  16  page,  04  etdtiinu.  Hlutlralrii  Literary  and  Family  paper, 
con  mining  Serial  •-  nd  Short  SrorlM,  Bkctchet,  Poems.  Useful 
Knowledge,  Form  and  Household  Hint-  Siorte*.  Putties  and 
Games  Tor  the  Tilling,  iflioiid  Uumor.  and  everything  to  instruct, 
amuse  and  d'-llri.t  \he  wholir  fatnilr.  Take  adrautage  of  this 
great  offor  and  yet  the  greatest  bargain  of  tl.o  aeasoo.  Tell  all 
vour  fi  lends  that  they  call  now  get  die  great  itoty  and  family 
paper.  Tua  dticKsr  os  rus  three  month*  for  nnlr 

25  cents,  and  three  splendid  premiums  free.  For  $1.00  we  will 
6eud  Bve  subscription*,  with  the  three  premiums  free  to  each. 


'laruyThh  E  K  Sugar  Cane 

Ripens  Its  seeds  In  WJ  days  from  planting;  yields  *150. 
syrup  nud  Slo.  fodder  per  acre  ;  seed  warranted  fresh 
and  pure;  acre  okg.  by  mull  $l.m.  New  book  ou  cul¬ 
tivation  manufacture  and  inn*  Ulnery  free. 

MANNY  M'F’O  CO. , ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


100,000  CRESCENT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

100, OUO  CART.  JACK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


THE 

Watertow  n 


Thirty-Six  Varieties  of  Cablxage  ;  26  |of  Corn  28  of 


Montclair  Raspberry. 

We  offer  a  few  plants  for  sale  this  Spring,  3  for  $1.00 > 
6  for  $2.L0:  12  for  $8.0l>-by  Mali  or  Express.  No  trade 
discount  this  season. 

Manchester  Strawberry. 

ldoz.  plants  with  beautiful  colored  Lithograph  by 

mull  for  $2.iA>.  _ 

All  the  leading  varieties  of  BERRIES,  CRAPES, 
SEED  POTATOES,  WHITE  RUSSIAN  OATS,  Ac.,  &c. 
Send  for  catalogue.  E.  Sc  J.  C.  WILLIAMS, 
51oktcl.uk,  Nkw  Jlbsky, 


$5  Dav.omnA/r“  ,$2  Sample  Free 

Addrosa^GouT  Agency,  150  HudsouT Street,  N.Y. 


OOOLEY  CREAMERS. 

Greatly  IH1  PROVED. 

in  dally  ur.t>  In  over  1C..UU)  fac¬ 
tories  aud  ilnlrlos.  For  scouring 
6t.KASU.VE8a,  PURITY  andOKEAT- 
KST  POSSlaUC  AMOU.NT  OF  CttitAM, 
HAVE  SO  EQUAL 
Made  In  FOUR  STYLES, 
TEN  SIZES  each.  Durable  and 
ornamental.  Skim  automatic¬ 


ally  wuiunu  u, tig  the  cans.  Most  popular  In  the 
CREAM  OATJIKR1NO  plan.  Pour  GOI.D  i»»Kl»AIJS 
aud  Six  Ml, VICK  Medals  For  SUPERIORITY. 
Also  Davis  Swing  Churns,  Butter  Workers,  Printers, 
&c.,  Ac.  Send  postal  for  circulars. 

VIRMOHTI^RM  MACHlNt  CO.  BeUo we  Falls,  Vermont. 


Sent  jrr-e  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  Stutson 
need  not  write  for  It.  Ail  Seed  sold  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  so  far,  that  should  It.  prove  otherwise, I  will 
rettll  the  order  gratis.  The  origin  al  txT*ru»uc*Ji  of 
Ear.lv  Ohio  axo  Bt) uranic  Potatoes,  marblehicad 
Early  Corn,  the  Huiuuab  Squasb,  Marblehead  Cab¬ 
bage,  Phiknev’s  Melos,  and  a  score  of  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables  I  Invite  the  patronago  of  the  public.  New 
Vegetables  a  Specially. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


E 


BERRY 


Plants  that  are  rcli-p  n  p  I 

all  I  e.  Clarified  for  u  (/  ■■  HP  I 
uses.  Bl DWELL,  etc .  ■  ■  ■  < 

See  Hevru  Ltn/tor  points  prlci 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “AC.HK”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 

Crusher  am.  t.eveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Cutting,  Llfllnih  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  Of  rileel  (  uniters,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  t min i- use  cutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  abseuce  ©t  .■‘irihea  or  riprltig 
Teeth  avoids  nulling  up  and  seat  Coring  of  rubbish. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  Inver  tod  sod,  hard  clay 
and  “  slough  land  "  where  other  Harrows  utterly  foil, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  any  where  in 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
JVJSAf  t(  BHOTUEH ,  8ol*  Manufacturer** 
Harri8burg,  and  22  College  Place, 

Penn.,  New  York  City 


IMPROVED  CALIFORNIA 

tWIND  MILL. 

Simple.  Strong,  Durable.  Rosette  Whee 
and  perfectly  t»lf-K*ut&ar.g,  avoiding 
RX)  aiat’.dk  rJa'A  Also,  Mteyen  s  Pony 
Feed  Griruer  and  A  pet! cot  Rotary  Mo¬ 
tion  attachment,  without  gearing,  the 
power  being  oan-oi untested  by  the  lilt 
or  np  stroked  Pump  Bod,  Cap  be  used 
for  cutting  feed,  churning,  -to-  The 
best,  cheapest  amt  most  useful  power  in 
the  market.  F  ull  particulars,  circulars, 
f*#»  atari  t  frost  til  6  YlAD  Hi  AC- 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 


FORRESTER’S 

COMPLETE  MANURES 

FREE  FROM  ODOR. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

Send  for  circular,  which  Is  mailed  free,  and  read 
what  the  farmers  say. 

Seven  vears  on  same  land,  and  same  crop  ;  1881  crop 
better  than  the  previous  years. 

Geo.  B.  Forrester, 

188  PEARI.  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


CHAMPION  GRAIN  DRILL! 

With  or  Without  FERTITIZER  1TT1GRMENT,  SPRING  HOES,  OR  CORN  PUNTER. 

•  nrf""-  IT^T*  FORCE  FEED  GRASS  SEEDER. 

\  ^ 1  Every  Fertilizer  Drill  warranted  to  sow  easily,  ewenly 

I  /  _  PHOSPHATES  or  GU  A.\0.  whether  thy  or  damp 

The  only  Grain  Drill  having  a  Special 

~  ?iTi  No  GRAIN  DRILL  In  the  market  can  perform  so  great 

3r-asendCf(fr°ILLUr^rRATEyDl CATALOGUE8"  A.” 

JOHNSON.  GERE  &  TRUMAN.  Drawer  43,  Oweqo,  Tioqa  Co„  N.  Y. 


Something  New !  The  Coming  Plow. 


FES.  All 


the,  Cest  in  Use. 

W  rite  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
logue. 

U.  H.  Babcock 
&  Soxs, 
■Watertown, 
N.  Y. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  GO, 

BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Mowers,  Reapers  and  Self-Binders 


- — AHE — ■ 

SUPERIOR 

IN  POINT  OF 

Manufacture  &  Finish, 

DURABILITY 

-AND- 


Efflciency. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.’S 
made.  Tliey  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and 
aud  Crop,  the  Host  Machines  in  use. 

£>  - 

rd  ±  +*  T Bl- 


THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 

IN  ALL"  THE 

Grain-Growing 

COUNTRIES 

of  The  World ! 

And  Always  with  the  Same 

,  Satisfactory  Result. 


£  ^  s 

2  1  i  % 

€  <3  !  la 

03  -1-3  CS  0 

£  g  u  +* 

w)  a  tL 

a3  p  ? 

2  §  > 

^  a  w 


Reapers  and  Mowers  are  the  Most  Successful 
Hilly  Land,  and  for  all  Conditions  of  Ground 

. 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.’s  Harvester  and  String  Binder- 

Branch  Offices,  73  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  1  &  2  Chiswell  St.,  London,  Eng 
tS~  Agents  Wanted  In  all  Unoccupied  Territory.  ty  Send  for  Circulars 


NEW.Tf  ORNAMENTAL TR EES 

SHRUBS,  ROSEJB,  1882. 


Terms  for  1882. 


Eo.  n  wARn  ks 
i  SL  Ui  W  AllUi MerohaDl8' 

(EBTXBLHHKD  1846.)  “  , 

Bend  for  Circular  af  Great  Value,  giving  fnU  in 
structions  for  shipping 

POULTRY, GAME,  BUTTERand  PRODUCE 
No.  279  Wwlilnjton  SL,  N.  Y. 

Ref..  Irriing  jiational  Bank.  New  York. 

“  ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


Besides  tho  largest-  and  most  complete  general 
slock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Jtose»,  etc., 
in  tho U. 8.,  wo  offer  many  Choice  Novelties. 
New  Abridged  Catalogue  mailed  f  ree  to  all  who 
apply.  Address  ELLWANCER  &.  BARRY, 

Mount  ITope  Nurseries.  Rochester, N.Y. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 


Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

••  Six  months . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $8.04  (12a.  6<L 

France .  3.04  (18  «  fr. 

French  Colonies . .  4.08  (20)4  fr. 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 

27  TTEA^O  ZiT  USE. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  R.UR.A.L  NEW-YORKER 


Inside  (Agate  space) .  40o.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page . . .  50 


Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  36  1ns.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 

13 r*  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


B'eetl  your  Stock 
WITH  THE 


Waste  on  Your  .Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 


FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Limited 
Philadelphia  Pa. 


Plows  of  the  same  capacity. 

Our  Warrantee. 

The  Ri  mixoton  AomcultitRax.  Co.  guarantee  to  the  Dealer,  as  well  as  to  the  Farmer,  that  every  Remington 
Carbon  Plow  Is  well  made,  uf  good  material,  and  If  property  handled  will  give  perfect  stUi^fuctioa.  subiect 
to  a  two  davs’  trial  In  the  field.  H  it  fails  to  comply  with  this  \\  arrautoe, alter  being  trl-d  by  both,  the  Plow 
can  be  returned  to  the  Dealer  to  be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  manufacturers'  order.  Send  for  prices. 

Manufactured  by  THE  REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  CO  ,  Ilion,  N.  Y, 

Branch  Offices 57  Keade  Street,  New  York.  21  So.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Mil. 


PULVERIZER  AM*  PART  COMBINED. 

The  greatest  agricultural  Invention  of  the  age ;  sates 
SO  tier  cent,  uf  the  talor  doubles  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  One  load  spread  In  one-tenth  Of  the  tlhie,  giv¬ 
ing  as  much  benefit  to  the  crop  as  two  pitched  out 
by  hand  as  ordinarily  done.  Indispensable  as  the 
M..  ver  aud  Reaper.  GUARANTEED  TO  FILL  THE 
DILI-  A  Chuiuwiu!  testimonials  ottered .  Send  for 
Illustrate  catalogue  “  \  "  and  full  particulars  to 

KEMP  x.  BURPEE  MEG.  CO  ,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE  PATENTEE  OF  THE  TIGER  RAKE 
OFFERS  FOR  SALK 

20,000  Acres  of 

CHOICE  WHEAT  LANDS 

In  the  Golden  Northwest  These  lands  nre  located  in 
Ransom  County,  Dakota  Territory,  on  the  line  of  the 
Fargo  ami  Southwestern  Brunch  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  and  other  railroads  now  being  con¬ 
structed,  and  are  not  excelled  for  the  production  or 
wheat  bv  any  lauds  in  the  market,  tils  address  is 

J.  E.  WISNEB, 

Lisbou,  Ransom  Co., 
Northern  Dakota. 

d  \  t  vJVll.L  BUY  an  Elegant  COUNTRY 
55  l-0»OUtr^ESLDE.NCEandS8  acres  of  choice 
land  at  Loudouvillo,  N.  Y  ,  forty  minutes'  drive  from 
Albany  or  Troy,  and  a  short  distance  west  of  Hudson 
River  Oue  of  the  best  n luces  in  the  State  fora  home. 
Abundance  of  line  fruit.  Churches.  Schools,  Tele- 

..Av Ii'.vn  /lai-i.fbitiiLtk  li.M  I  R  1 


FREE! 


THREE  SPLENDID  PREMIUMS  W8stern  Dent  Corn  for  Ensila§8  or  Fodt,er- 


L  |  POSITIVELY  CIVEN  AWAY  M 

The  publisher  of  the  old  esiablleUed  and  reli¬ 
able  Cricket  on  the  ileui-Ui,  which  for  mure  tliao  t«u  vearw 
I ix.  bt-ru  uoy?d  lor  prompLness  u«d  fair  defiling,  wishing  ui  In¬ 
crease  its  airendy  euoruious  circulsliou  aud  Introduce  It  into  the 
home  of  every  hiteiitgifut  American  eiLlien,  now  makes  ihe  follow 


Price  vi  per  two  bushel  bag,  bag  Included.  I  shall 
sow  100  bushels  of  this  corn  (<*r  mv  own  use- 

HENRY  STEWART,  fiackensack,  N.  J. 


'•ad  pint  p. id,  Three  Valuable  I  ^  rendu  ms.  u*  follow*-  1. 
Hoy  of*  l*uliu>>  ponuauiuf  nlghcwu  dujk  riur  colon*,  with  bruNh 
nuil  oujii,  fuiuhhiug  «oo  of  fjucinatiuK  aad  prvtiublc  employ* 
mutt  to  old  Itud  v ouujf .  2.  All  Imported  klrrmiin  llur- 

moil  ton,  u  Tavorlta  causlcnt  ImcTttmtut.  upon  which  *11  t«*y 
Itoiiu  lo  play  nfUrallule  prsoiiee  3.  Juputic*c  Mognotlo 
Fhh,  iOVrrml  of  wtitoh  htw  in  nwalwood  c»ox,  with  jointed 

hiilulnV)  rt..h  lulls  wilb  I  iota  at  St  tl  Held  Plhet.  the  Hs.ll  in  a 


*OiV/uv  lua.yvu  is  a.  i  ■ 

Butter  Printers,  Shipping  J  « 
Boxes,  etc  JServ!  for  circular.  I  •  *5! 

A.  H-  REIO, 

26  S.IGth  Street,  Phiia.,  Pa.L-t^l 


30,000  TURNER  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

.aua  X>  f  (1AP  Pnrf  AtlflMflCHI  Win. 


yttai  itutteH  wi  1/  '  Bl  wrttt^u.  tv  u  • 

rellsbllUT  we  refer  to  #ur  publtabcr  la  New  York.  Addraas: 

8.  H.  MOORE.  Publuhar,  8  Park  Place  New  York. 


Rill  llunulactory . 

Established  1851. 
GR1.ST  MILLS 

OP  FRKNCH  Hl'HH  STONK. 

Portahle  Mills  tor  Farm 
t  rs.  Saw  51  Ills,  etc.;  16  si 
t,.-s  over  2, hum  In  use. 

Price  from  8-S1  up.  Com 
plete  51111  and  Sheller.gSL 
A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
m  order.  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  suitable  power. 
r  .Complete  Flouring  and 
Corn  Mills. 

NOKDYKK  A  MAR510N  CO.,  Indianapolis,  IrnL 


FEB.  I® 


★  '*ASK*FOfUt 


»  USE  » ONLY tfTH  ISlfT  H  E  J^flRST^.  A^yjfTHE  »B£ST,» 


says,  tell  Clara  E.  Abbey  that  the 
Amaranth  (which  has  reason  to  envy  the 
Rose)  is  the  family  name  of  plants  that  are 
found  in  almost  every  garden  either  as  flow¬ 
ers  or  weeds.  The  name,  properly  “  Amar¬ 
al.”  means  “  unwifchering.”  The  Globe  Am¬ 
aranth  is  one  of  the  oldest  nud  best  of  our 
Km  lasting  flowers,  now  so  much  used  for 
Vinter  bouquets.  The  bright  red  of  the 
Cock’s  Comb,  Prince’s  Weather,  Love-Lies- 
Bleeding,  etc.,  iseouallv  unfading.  Sr.  ia  th,. 


ancJ  Pachinrrg, 

The  Improved 


TSE  MIDNIGHT  TRAIN. 


Acaoss  the  dull  and  hr  coding  night 
A  giant  flies  with  demon  light. 

And  breath  of  wreathing  smoke  ; 

A  round  lilin  whirls  the  reeling  plain. 

And  with  a  dash  of  dim  disdain, 

Ife  cl  oaves  the  sundered  rock. 

In  lonely  swamps  t  he  low  wind  stlA 
Tim  belt  of  black  funereal  flrs, 

Thai  murmur  to  the  sky, 

Till,  startled  to  his  mad  career, 

Th  ty  seem  to  keep  a  hush  of  fear. 

As  If  a  god  awe  pt  by. 

Through  many  a  lark,  while  heart  of  heath, 
u’er  booming  bridges,  where  beneath 
A  mighty  river  brawls  ; 

By  ruins,  remnants  of  the  past, 

Their  ivies  trembling  in  the  blast ; 

By  singing  wate  rfalls. 

The  slumb‘r<sr  on  his  silent  bed 
Turns  to  thu  light  his  lonely  head. 

Divested  of  lilsdrcan) ; 

Long  leagues  of  gloom  are  burled  o’er 
Through  tunnel  sheaths,  with  Ivon  roar, 

And  shrill  night  rending  scream. 

Bast  huddling  lints,  past  flylug  farms, 

High  furnace  flames,  whoso  crimson  arms 
Are  grappling  with  the  night. 

He  tears  along  receding  lands, 

To  where  tile  Kingly  city  stands, 

W rapt  in  a  robe  of  light. 

Here,  round  each  wide  and  gushing  gate, 

A  crowd  of  eager  faces  wait, 

And  every  smile  Is  known. 

We  thank  thee,  O,  thou  Tltau  train, 

That  in  tile  city  once  agaiu 
We  clasp  oar  loved,  our  own, 

(Ail  the  Year  Round 


luveuted  and  patented  by 


E.  G.  MATTHEWS 


Price  812,  Boxed 


With  patent  Combination  Metal 
Dial  that  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  or  rust. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  I  was  in  the  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Berea,  Ohio,  for  nine  years,  but  I 
did  not  like  it  there,  because  we  did  not  get 
enough  to  eat,  and  no  schooling  to  speak  of, 

I  was  wishing  that  a  man  would  come  for  a 
boy,  and.  take  mo,  and  so  there  did  one  day. 
Ho  has  a  farm  of  ninety  acres.  1  went  to 
school  last  Winter  and  I  am  going  this  Win¬ 
ter  again.  I  aut  fifteen  years  old  and  would 
like  to  join  the  Horticultural  Club.  In  the 
Orphan  Asylum  all  the  boys  and  girls  get  a 
garden  eight  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  uru  allowed  to  raise  what  they  choose. 
The  boys  raise  melons  and  the  girls  flowers.  I 
had  a  garden  this  year  and  I  raised  melons, 
com,  and  beans  ;  the  beans  did  wd',  but  the 
corn  did  not  ;  the  melons  had  two  crops,  the 
fi  st  crop  was  destroyed  by  the  bugs,  and  the 
secoud  crop  was  killed  with  the  frost.  We 
have  four  cows  and  I  milk  them. 

Your  nephew.  Citrus.  Leffler. 

Linndale,  Ohio. 

Uncle  Mark  : — The  Celery  Seed  you  sent 
me  came  up  and  grew  verv  nicelv.  also  tlio 


SEND  FOR  FULL  DKSCRIP 
TIVE  CIRCULAR. 


THE  HIGGAMW  MTG  CORPORATION,  Ili^ai 

. . .  THE  KEYSTO 2TE 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

&S~Ani  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

AGENTS  WANTED  &£u 


Will  wash  Cleaner,  Easter,  atm  with  Lour 
injury  to  Clothes  than  u.tiy  other  iu  tho 
world.  We  challnngo  any  manufacturer 
to  produce  a  better  Washer  Every  lYlu- 
chuus  Warranted  FAY  E  Years  and  bat 
is  taction  Guaranteed,  Tho  only  Washer 
that  can  be  clamped  to  iu,v  sized  tub  line 
a  Wringer.  It  in  mode  of  muUoubte  Iron, 
galvanized,  and  will  outlast  an?  two 
wooden  machines. -TjvfiAjronts  wanted. 
Exclusive  Territory.  Our  agents  all  ever 
tun  country  are  making  from  975  to  $-00 
per  month.  Retail  price.  $7.  Sample  to 
a, Tents,  Alsoour  util  curated 


A  HAPPY  HOME, 


Back  of  ali  institutions  of  human  invention, 
wo  have  ike  domestic  circle;  and  nothing 
varies  so  mu  ?a  in  grades  as  tills.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  of  eui'thiy  happiness  or  misery  centre  in 
it,  and  yet,  the  happiness  of  home  depends  not 
on  a  tropical  sun,  or  a  prevailing  wind,  or  the 
government  under  w  hich  it  is  built.  It  has 
us  foundation  in  the  ordinance  of  marriage, 
and  like  a  ny  structure,  much  of  its  strength  de¬ 
pends  on  the  genuineness  of  its  foundation, 

A  happy  home  ujust  be  one  of  refinement, 
tmt,  necessarily,  the  refinement  that  wealth 
brings,  but  necessarily  the  refinement  that 
wealth  cannot  bring.  Here  the  infant  awak¬ 
ens  to  consciousness,  and  gathers  material  for 
its  growth,  and  the  voice  is  attuned  to  chord 
v/ith  the  sounds  that  .prevail  here,  und  with 
this  soul-growth  grows  the  homo,  either  to 
grandeur  or  to  degredation.  Love,  Peace  and 
Trust  must  bo  cle  constant  and  revered  in¬ 
mates  of  home,  and  the  members  of  such  a 
home  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  an  angel’s 
wing,  and  where  ihey  are  not,  a  home  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  where  the 
inmates  contend  over  the  bones  of  the  slain. 

A  home,  to  be  a  home  iu  the  true  sense 
must  have  privileges  for  its  own,  that  belong 
not  to  those  born  outside  of  this  circle;  and  a 
home  whose  laws  ana  privacies  are  subject  to 
encroachment  by  others  is  no  better  than  the 
sheep-fold  that  has  no  protection  from  ravages 
of  wolves.  A  home  should  not  Jjo  a  hermit¬ 
age,  but  better  tnat  than  that  it  have  nothing 
for  its  own. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  destroyer  of  homes  is 
intemperance,  but  there  is  another  that  does 
not  always  receive  its  due,  and  that  is  the  race 
for  wealth.  In  this  the  tender  and  lofty  emotions 
are  smothered,  and  affection  is  left  to  droop 
and  die,  and  then  perhaps  when  t  hese  are  gone, 
the  race  is  found  to  be  futile,  and  even  if  the 
end  is  attained,  it  fails  to  bring  the  jieace  and 
satisfaction  that  has  been  anticipated.™ 


KEYSTONE  WRINCERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  I’  .F.  ADAAIb  a  CO  Erie  jpa  ** 

THE  WESTINGHOUSE  GRAIN  THRESHERS 


are  unexcelled  by  any  forcatmcity  and  ounlitv  of  xn 
COMBINED  ULdVKft  AND  UHA?N TlfttKSlYBRS  h 
all  t  he  requisites  for  drain  Threshing  .and  have  un  b 
pendent  t  lover  nulling  Cylinder;  ace  most  d.  sir; 
machines  where  both  Cruln  and  clover  urn  raised 
points  of  eflleit  ncy  and  price, 

Economical  Portable  and  Traciicn  Engines 

TRACTION  HAS  TWO  SPEEDS  to  accommodate  iltt 
em.  conditions  or  roan ».  Main  Engines,  Light  and  l1 
erf u  1 .  Horizontal  1  ■iUch,  ami  therefore  free  from  ob 
tlonable  features  of  Vertical  Boiler.'.  HORSE  POWF 
both  Lever  und  Endless  Chain  ;  nil  sizes.  Address 
Catalogue, 


THE  RURAL  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 


W  E  give  below  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker's  next  Seed  distribution 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  not  read 
the  details  as  given  in  the  Rural’s  (Supple¬ 
ment.  This  supplement  will,  however,  be  for¬ 
warded  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  All  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  seeds  must  be  subscribers  and 
they  must  forward  us  in  their  applications 
two  three  cent  postage  stamps  as  their  share 
oj  the  postal  expenses,  unless  they  subscribe 
for  the  Rural  iu  connection  with  some  other 
journal  which  oilers  the  Seed  distribution  in 
connection  with  both  papers.  We  would  add 
that  the  chief  object  which  the  Rural  has  in 
requiring  subscribers  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
postage  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide 
against  applications  being  made  by  those  who 
have  little  or  no  interest  iu  their  proper  care 
and  cultivation.  Full  instructions  to  those 


HOUSE  &  CO.,  Schenectady.  .NT.  Y 


The  standard  of’  America  .  . 

Admitted  by  leading  SeedB-  fcAffi.vy  , , 
men  and  Market  Gardeners 
everywhere  to  be  the  moat  per-  TT- 
feet  and  reliable  Drill  In  nee.  r 5.-^1-;- 
Send  for  circular.  Manufac-  — 

tured  only  by 

feVKKBTT  Si  SMALL,  Bo.ton,  Mars 


Simple,  durable,  of  the  beat  work- 
maiudiip  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Rollers.  Engine  complete  on 
iKiard  cars  at  Springfield,  U„  at  fob 
lowing  priced  :  3  home  power.  *275  ;  6- 
horee  po\ver,.'iUMt) ;  7-horue  powojf.iSitffr; 
lohorre  power,  *&.*>.  These  engines 
fully  guurranteed  in  every  respect. 
UkircRB  Common  Sense  Engine  Go. 
Springfield.  Ohio. 


SIMPSON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 

Of  Every  Description. 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn.  Wheat 
Rye,  and  ttil  kinds  of  Grain. 
tw~  Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  oor.  FRONT  &  JOHN  s. 

Cuici*_v»T  '..Ohio 


A  A  ft**’’* I** bushel  omte  MVlil)  in 
^  fi  R«  HM  I  li'(n-jtigCoru  and  25c.  iu  Wheat  by 
%  f£  W  r  BJurbwourllAltUfm'.  OurPri;. 
U  m  *-  •  \  K  f  t  I  VS  Eft  contains  72  sharp  steel 

blades  in  three  frame®  ooveriuir  Ul  feet.  Warranted 
the  most  you  i-rf'ul  Pulverizer  known.  For  illustrated 
Ptnunhlets  adareea  Thomas IIajikow  Co.,  Geneva.N.Y. 


FARM  CRIST  MILLS 

AND  CORN  SHELLLRS. 

Over  2o,OuO  .Now  in  IJse. 
1C  very  .viiteluno  isFuily  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  MUG  ij.f,  to  |85. 
hellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  u  MILL  or 
niELLEH  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  circular.  Address  with 
stamp.  LIVINGSTON  ic  CO  , 
Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND 


<-  Twenty-five  per 

-•  cent,  more  Sugar 

a  bettor  quality 
from  f’  (l  s  T-*Si 
O  T  n  it  I  K  A  SAP 

§  SPOUTS  than 

o  73  ,  ..  ,,  trom  uuy  others, 

S  ©  —  is  tho  verdict  of  over  tfLyWJ  Mapio 

O  §  ,9  /ft  Sugar  Makers  that  usei  thorn. 

-  *  a#  ijyTlii-lr  perfect  worfelug  with 
”  the  utmost  saHufac.tlmi  U  g  u  -run- 
teed  Only  a  trial  is  needed  to  convince  ouu  of  their 
supertoi  ity  over  all oth+r*.  if  every  stugnr  linker-, 
not  having  tested  them,  will  but  tup  halt  his  sugar 
bush  with  the  Eureka  tho  coining  Sugar  S«,;tr>>»n. 
a full  su;qdi/  the  following  season  will  Tic  the  result. 
It  there  is  nut  un  agent  In  your  town,  got  ft  good  re¬ 
sponsible  Hard  wot'  or  other  denier  to  order  at  n/tec 
undnotdfloy  it  until  tile  season  for  tapping  Is  utiou 
you.  Better  have  '.hem  two  months  In  navonve  than 
lidliy  tou  late  I  will  tier.  I  you  SuinplCN  am!  I»c- 
Heriptivo  Cieeniars  Po«t-paid  on  receipt  vi 
TeuCcnta.  Address  at  ouco 

U.  i  i’OsT,  Patentee.  Ituriingron.  Vt. 

Buy  tho  Eurekus  and  you  escape  all  Infringements 
and  penalties  of  the  law. 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES-Mostly  Imported. 

GO  fiambfetoiiian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OP  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 


NOTES, 


I  SUPPOSE  the  bo3Ts  and  girls  of  the  Club 
are  having  grand  times  nowadays,  coasting 
und  skating.  It  is  fine  sport,  isn’t  it }  My 
memory  of  such  times  is  yet  very  good.  But 
then,  you  will  not  care  to  coast  or  skate  all 
the  time,  and  I  hope  that,  w'hen  you  come  in 
by  tho  wurtn,  crackling  fire,  to  sit  down  for 
an  e.’ening  s  cujoyni  >nt,  you  will  think  about 
those  “Peanuts”  we  are  soon  to  discuss.  1 
am  not  sure  but  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for 
father,  when  he  goes  to  town,  to  bring  home 
a  cup  of  peanuts  si  that  the  subject  maybe 
more  easily  borne  iu  mind.  Let  all,  who  can, 
s  ty  a  word. 


Largest  Herd  of 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


With  largest  milk  records  In  America, 


Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  is  wanted 
tr  correspondence  solicited, 

SMITHS  &  POYVELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

StBACOSB,  N.  Y 


THE  VICTORY 

CORN  MILL 


The  only  mill  that  is  a 
[Complete  Buecess  in  prlml 
(lug eoru  and  cob  together, 
wt  defy  competition  on  this 
Kind  of  grinding.  It  also 
gt-lndu  shelled  corn  and  all 
oilier  kinds  of  grain,  coarse 
or  lino,  «s  desired.  Capac¬ 
ity  ten.  to  f «'<:?( fp  btieKeU 
per  hour.  Self  sharpening 
plates,  and  warranted  uj 
every  respect.  Address 
THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


VIRGIHI1  IMKWTOESmWvfltTM 

Registered  Jersey  Cuttle  of  best  butter  strninB  u 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  Slate,  kept,  on 
three  farms.  And  most  Buecessful  at  Virginia  S-tute 
Fairs.  Young  sloek  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold,  Khrup 
sliireand  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Eajet  und 
Jersey  Rod  Swine,  aud  ail  the  leading  varieties  of 
pure-ored  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  ur  M.  B.  ROYVE, 
Look  Box  Rt,  Frederli-kdiurg,  Yu. 


I  imagine  there  will  be  pretty  strong  com¬ 
petition  for  that  “History,” too.  The  winner 
(I  wonder  who  it  will  be  <)  w  ill  deserve  con¬ 
gratulation. 


Perfected  BUTTER  COLOR 

ronn^*  The  largest,  Batter  Buyers  recommend  Its  use. 
n  ud  ™  n  V  CMwl  Uy  Blu“e  be8t  Grenmories.  Awarded  the  uueb 

^  fi  N  O’,  *  A2K^Ur‘1,J,¥!£1**or  merchant  fori  t;  or  write  to  ask  wimt  1 1  Is,  what 

Ucostiywho  Bseslt.  whereto  get  It.  YVELLW.  KltHAItUHON  A  OO.,  ProprtcU>r».  ltorll  ngton, 


V\  e  give  another  poem  this  wreck  which  is 
susceptible  of  being  rendered,  as  a  declama¬ 
tion,  with  good  effect,  I  hope  the  Cousins 
will  give  much  attention  to  declamations 
and  essays,  or  “  compositions,”  as  they  are 
more  commonly  known  in  the  district  schools. 


PERSONALS, 


©mis,  &c 


Captain  Dawson  Blanchard,  of  St.  Louis,  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  La  Salle.  He  is  a  son  of 
General  A.  G.  Blanchard,  who  married  Her- 
mione  Benoiot  de  ia  Salle. 

Berthold  Auerbach,  the  Jewish  novelist,  of 
W  urtenberg,  whose  “  On  the  Hights  ”  secures 
iiim  high  rank  among  writers  of  fiction,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  dying.  He  would  be  70  on  the 
last  day  of  this  month. 

James  A.  Garfield,  in  a  college  letter  which 
has  just  been  published,  says  that  if  he  gained 
nothing  else  by  ti  college  course,  he  would  at 
least  rid  himself  of  the  “reverential  awe 
which  lie  had  felt  in  the  past  toward  a  man 
with  more  sheepskin  than  sense.” 

Ex  Treasurer  Spinner,  who  is  now  eighty 


TREE  SEEDS  !  TREE  SE: 


The  Largest  Collection 


JUST  RECEIVED  PRIME  SEEDS  OF 


e  i^amest  ^ouecnon  Golden  Hybrid  Arbor  Vitae,  - 

<~y  Weymouth  Pine,  .... 

THE  COUNTRY!  Big  Tree  of  California,  (“  Washingtonia  ”) 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds  on  Application. 


pr.  c pr.  lb. 
50c.  $5. 


;ORBXJRN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street, New  York. 


AJV1ES  AND  ADDRESS  of  fruit  growers  wanted 
good  price  paid.  N.  D.  Battkrson,  Buffalo,  N.  V 


i»ru£w  nnmii 


Seed*.  §1*  Riin<ire3a  <  at 

NEW  AND  RARE! 


POMONA  NURSERY! 


inc.  W.U.  I’ AliK  V,  Purl?  l‘.0„  \.  j 


~  Seeds  ttikrl 

B.uoCwD  si.n’ii  ion  oca  catalouce. 

3SLS1  CAliS  ms  we  ajo  the  largest  misers 
of  many  classes  of  Plants  i:i 
tlio  country,  nud  liayo  the  last,  facilities  for 
tiunsaetmg  business. 

50  aeres— all  liuv  -ra.  TO  large  Ureenhousei 

,  i.  H.  MALlUCS,  SOI  &.  ThCRfE,  Cua.at,  S.Y.  _ 


STB  nUlHD  occnc  1  AnothertlreetOBcrl  in  KPI  li’H  Bi  ll  (.OI.LECl’IUN  toe  1 S89,  cmbrnelne 

f  Lv  II  kll  ObLUO  «  .Uten,  Balnwu,  Pttwnin  Phlox,  Vtrl.na,  -«iua,  vie.— .11  ml  G>  nacU;,—  mv>t\ 

wavfimniTufia.  \iittifuU  direction.  for  cult  arr,  ff.r  nnlyitOc.  or  tin  3-cviu  »(aui|.n,  >rnt  poMjiui.t  M  *nv  aituicsa.  Until 
CollcvUiin*,  of  KIowit  anil  t  ee»*tHlilv  Seeds — In  '  1  gli  jnicLii- — sill  be  ro&llctl  fur  75t'.  i'urPlinO  v  >  win  a  nil  all  the 
abot 31  i.l  11W  ne  [>a,  u.-i  ;.Hi  of  th«  c\vi lulnu •  > o o  \ mfiiT  Ovum  Sweet  C.nt,  A mortfitn  Wonder  Pens,  liei  ly 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


address. 


years  of  age,  perfected  his  famous  autograph 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  working  at  har¬ 
ness  making  in  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  writing  it  hour  after  hour,  and  his  old 
partner  said  a  year  or  two  ago  that  he  had 
seen  as  much  as  two  hundred  sheets  of  fools¬ 
cap  covered  with  the  attempts. 

- ♦ - 

May  the  good  work  begun  by  St.  Jacobs 
Oil  continue  until  rheumatism  and  neural¬ 
gia  have  been  banished  from  the  earth. — Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y)  Press  and  Knickerbocker. — Adv. 


LEGAL  TENDER  STRAWBERRY. 

Productive  as  the  Crescent ;  firm  as  the  Wilson ;  large, 
handsome,  delicious.  Will  lie  offered  by  subscription. 
New  White  Strawberry,  the  Fury,  OKJii.vr  and  Satin 
Gloss,  a  grand  success  the  past  season.  Manchester, 
Mt.  Vernon,  etc.  L'.uir.v  Pnouyfc  and  Urn. lance  Rasp- 
berries  still  ahead.  Twenty  acres  now  in  bearing. 
Kiefer  and  T.econt  Pear  w<  od  In  quantity.  All  the 
best  Small  Fruit.  Plants.  Prentiss  and  other  chi  lea 
Orape-vines,  Trees,  ttu.,  at  low  prices.  Rend  for  list. 

J.  C-  UfUSOiv.  Wool  hCKY.  N.  J. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  GO. 

Will  mail  FREE  their  ‘Cata¬ 
logue  fint  188?,  containing  a 
full  descriptive  Price -1,1st  of 
Flower,  Field  and  Garden 


$Uw  jgublicatiim#. 


\  CARRARA  ROCK  CAULIFLOWER. 

,||  Earliest,  Finest  Flavored  and  Surest  Heading  In 
the  World. 

S  By  mail  post-paid  50  10  mis  per  packet. 

!  Mr  nius tin  ited  Seed  Catslogdo  mailed  free. 

A.  D.  COWAN  A.  CO., 
Seedsmen.  Ill  1  faanibrraSt.,  Sew  York,  i 


ROSES  and  PANSIES 

,7  My  catalogue  gives  f  ill  insA-ncxirms  fro 
culture,  describes  the  now  varxeties,  i.»£ler«  Hants  a 

and  ia  free  to  afi.  G.  S.  WALES  New  York1 


CREAMERY 


in  the  United  States 

Q F  OVER  gOO  COWS 


Cun  have  a  large  package  of  our  h  KW 

BUTTER  COLOR  FREE. 


I  his  Improved  Color  will  not  color  the  buttermilk, 
will  not  become  rancid,  and  Is  the  brightest  ami 
at  longest  made.  Send  now  for  sample,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  Spring  work.  Farmers,  send  for  circulars. 

HELLS,  RICHARDSON  ifc  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt, 


1898— RELIABLE— |gg2 


nail,  m  l  (liv  e  Itas;  berries.  j  Black 
berries. (trapes  ..ml  Currents.  Fruits 

un.l  lrbwituvc  1  Cfio.i  1.  t)!m.  1  .  r 


AIR  B  TO  B  ft  B  The  New  White  Grape. 

Rj  1  SI  9_  fli  Sc?  la  A  few  responsible  parties 

IlIHUriioH  £is&‘W‘i!gr&7 

yards  of  Ibis  most  promising  of  ail  grapes,  to  whom 
special  Inducements  will  bo  given,  and  payment  for 
vines  made  contingent-  upon  production  of  fruit. 
Address  THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO„ 

EoekrORT,  it.  Y. 


TO  TO  TO  p®  TO  We  give  more  ami  better  plants  for 
§3  \  bs  die  money  than  any  other  house 
Bi  U  ■_  J  in  the  country.  Catalogue  for  1382 
■  ®  w  **  "•  nOie  ready,  mire  to  am,.  Send  fot 
011c  and  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful  plants  we  offer. 
MlLl.EK  &  HUNT,  Wkiohts  GltoVE.  CHICAGO,  111. 


OJLIVEK  DITSON  &  CO.,  Hoston. 

Established  18SM. 

U.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  8-13  Broadway,  New  York. 

NEW  MUSK  At,  WORKS. 

Perkins’  Graded  Anthems. 

A  new  Anthem  Book  by  11.  S.  Perkins;  Intended  to 
supply  choirs  of  ordinary  ability  with  fresh  attrac¬ 
tive  amheins  from  the  best  popular  composers,  free 
rrom technical  difficulty,  and  yet  of  an  Interesting 
character.  Contains  about  one  hundred  different 
piec  es,  Is  full  music  size,  and  Is  the  largest  nud  cheap¬ 
est  Anthem  Boult  ever  published,  Notice  the  low 
price  of  SU  per  copy;  8?  50  per  dozen.  Specimen 
pages  1’xeo  on  receipt  or  application. 

Improved  Musical  (atediism. 

A  new.  short,  easy  CiUechUni,  with  illustration!', 
by  LI.  L.  Bullock.  W  ith  the  help  of  this  little  book 
mothers  cun  easily  teach  their  children  the  elements 
of  music  In  so  simple  and  plain  a  manner  as  to  im¬ 
part  to  voting  children  facility  In  sight  reading.  More 
than  tills  the  place  of  every  other  Primer  dr  Cute- 
chlfciu.  Frleo  GO  cents. 

Art  «l‘  Heading  Music. 

Alt  entltelv  new  method  for  t  nc  use  of  schools  and 
private  pupils  to  develop  rapid  reading  in  vocal  mu¬ 
sic.  The  exercises  are  Ihoroitghiy  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  embruclugall  the  varied  vocal  forms,  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex.  This  is  the  Urst  at¬ 
tempt  to  present,  in  a  lucid  arid  comprehensive  man¬ 
ner,  that  branch  of  music  svhlch  is  most  troublesome 
to  every  student.  I’art  I,  price  10  cents,  Burt  IT. 
price  5(1  cents.  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  mailed 
•  m  receipt  of  price. 

WSI.  A.  i’ONl)  «fc  GO.,  5i5  Fnlon  Sail  11  re,  N.  Y. 


THOBBUBI  ft  TITUS. 

SEEDSMEN, 

15S  Chambers  Street,  New  Yrork. 

Catalogued  mailed  free  on  application. 


FOR  THE 

GARDEN  AND  FARM 


A  great  variety  of 

Seeds  and  Implements. 

tW  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  376. 


ISO  and  191  Wilt  ••  Nr. 

Now  York. 


0I&  RUSSIAN  WHITE 

88d  I  Best  in  cultivation.  100  ba. 

IB  J  per  aere.  Hardy,  prolillc, 

81  E  rust-proof.  1  lb.,  postpaid. 

■  *  ™  60c.  ;  31ba., postpaid, fl.00; 

X  bu.  by  freight  or  express,  not  prepaid,  |l.?5; 

1  Du.,  riol prepaid,  |2  00.  New  bagi 25c. each, extra. 
Ask  your  merchant  for  circular.  Address, 

-»  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


•pEEDS 


The  BT0EB3  <S  HARRISON  00..7 alnctvUU,  take  Co.  ,0hl0 


KWii  jr.nui  t-^£ 
•id.  Try  them.  * 
I  will  undersell  any 
Will  not  be  heaten.l 
the  largest  and  besi 
d  20uoti  tuetomers  to' 
hiutlcs  A  Hardeners 
•  never  fall.  A 11  mv 
MOrower.  i  dcfvatl 
competition.  I  give  more  extras  with  orders 
1  mu  some  linns  Sell.  I  Have  iouoo  tnautirul 
lUustTftleilUuliles  FREE.  Hundreds  of  cost  lv 
engravings.  Every  one  pictured,  described.  &. 
priced,  many  n kts,  as  low  as 3c.  postage,  paid, 
(heap  ftSdtrt  f.y  the  f.z.  i.b.  Ac.  Mv  beautiful 
free  (luide*  t  altdogue  Is  worth  manv  doltais 
1-C.  ILteUiumvay,  Kockiord  l.i 


SjLARY  AND  EXPENSES  PAIS 

to  inexperienced  f annex-*  aud  other*  selling  our 
Grupes,  Eoses,  etc.  J.  E.  Whitxey,  Uochester,  N.Y. 


Bloomington  fpHttmx! 

NURSERY. 

J  Kstnh'd  )  PHmlCntaiuiiur  ft.  »•  |*r  in  a; 

)  IStt  i  I  HX2  Iiiuili'il  frt'C.**end  tor  If. 
SxDNXY  TUTTLE,  Act.,  Bloomington,  Iujnoi3. 


Accept  No  Other! 

Jk. 

but  be  sure  you  receive  the  original  and  only  true 

RICHARDSONS  NEW  METHOD 

FOR 

THE  PIANOFORTE. 

It  is  the  most  sucresfi fill  Instruction  Hook  rv sr  pub 
lixhtd,  a  ml  altln.ugh  it  has  been  before  the  public 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  time 
more  than  a 

TH2EB  OF  A  R2IS.IIIOM 

e.inles  have  been  sold,  It  shows  no  signs  of  losing  its 
bold  as  u  public  favorite,  but  is  still  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  best,  teachers,  It  is  a 

Book  without  Errors, 

having  been  many  times  revised,  and  by  the  addition 
ar.  various  times  of  much  valuable  material,  Is  conce¬ 
ded  to  be  most  complete,  thoroughly  practical  and 
progressive,  and  without  a  superior  as  an  Instruction 
Look. 

Fi-ioo  -  §3. SO. 


W,,rraASe.l  to  \,uxk  —  II  a  I  ,  />  ev  , .  ,  0 

as  represented.  fa  M  k.  L  Vo  3Y  w 

IMPROVED 

SEED-DRILL 

Sows  Beet,  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Turnip, 
ill  Ruta-Baga,  Onion,  and  all  nnall  need* 
ia  drills.  Sent  on  receipt  of  So.OO.  i'j 
S.  S.  SALLOCS,  56  S.  Charles  Street,  Saltlmere,  Md.  di 


Are  entirely  the  product  of  our  own 
ate  11  n. via- 1,  as. sc  cl  by  any  in  thoworl! 
and  rel>nbiiUy.  ISnist's  (iarcien 
containing  1P3  j.agcs  useful  information, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  3c.  stamp. 

Mr  Wholesale  lJnch-Lii  t  for  MtrcJianOi  on 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.t  Seed 

PHILADELPHIA. 


iaritux,  and 
for  parity 
Almanac, 

with  prices, 

ajipliru'i'jii. 

C  rosier, 


one  mm  m  sum 


Will  pay  for  “Garden  Talks,"  an  illustrated  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Magazine  for  the  Home  and  Market  Gatdener." 
Addrtss  TUXSCO  GREINER,  Naples,  N.  Yr. 


Parsons  &  Sons  Co.  Limited. 


For  an 

Choice  C 
Shrub*.  < 


NY  ONE  OF  TI1K  n 
Collection*  ol‘  Ilona*,  ft 
Greenhouse  PPiut.-i,  v 


■ 


It  is  muni  test  that  Horn  GOOD  SEEDS 
ONLY  cun  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained. 
/  Tlie  chuiacter  of  LAJiDREThS1  SK  Cl  )S 

fins  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
k  S's  /  rz.  x  They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Unalltj*. 

i.  r' — ^  — -N. ,  Over  1500  uc-res  in  Garden  Seed  Crops 

V  XQt/fVf-vN  \  \  o  under  our  own  cultivation. 

V.'V"OUa  Pil  PW  vO|i  KDv'xVv  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  the  111  inorii/inal 

\.  v  g  *  M  1  x*  seal'd  packages,  or  drop  us  a  jiostal  earJ  for 

XvjX,  -"  prices  and  Catalogue. 

„  — j7 — t  ‘  WhaUsaie  trade  prices  to  dealers  an  application. 

Fwnded17b4.  DAVID  LANDRETH  &SONS.2I  and  23  S. Sixth St.Philadelphia. 


E  STABUIS  HED/ 
.18  3  8  / 

MM 


The  disappointment,  vexation  and  loss  from  the  failure  of  the  season's 
supply  of  Vegetables,  by  planting  worthless  seeds,  is  a  fact  experienced 
perhaps  once  hy  every  grower.  To  all  such,  and  those  who  want  a 
strictly  reliable  strain  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
we  invite  you  to  give  DREER'S  GARDEN  SEEDS  a  trial.  Forty- 
foi.r  years'  experience  in  furnishing  the  most  critical  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Amateurs  with  their  supplies  of  seeds,  secured  by 
thorough  inspection  of  growing  crops  and  satisfactory  trials  m  our  own 
farm.  DREER'S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  FOR  1S82,  giving 
complete  descriptive  and  priced  lists,  mailed  free.  Ple-sc  -;:ate  'f  a 
Market  Gardener. 

HEUBY  JL-  DEEEE, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadaipma. 


FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 


ft* 


/A  TO  IN  CASH  FRIZES  TO> 
/IS  I  §  1  GROWERS  of  tlio  Best , 

Yf  VEGETABLES*  from  our 
SEEDS.  S75.0O  for  the  REST  5 
CABBAGES.  S  » 35.00  for  BEST  9 
MELONS.  te'-CiUalowue  FREE. 
INNISFALLEX  GhEESHOUSKS.tipr.  ugheld.O 


fca  ^  for  the  three  ll rat  number?  of 
pil  the  new  voiutrut  of  Dkiiosest’s 

5a  Montiu.y.  Ten  large  jiictnrcs 

—  Steel  tmgravliigs  and  Oil.  Tho 
^Srv'x'  rittt-'  best  Fori  mu  i  f  the  Jute  Prcsi- 
d"'it  James  A.  Gurfleld.  Two  pieces  of  music. 
Vbtve.  cut  dress  put  terns.  Two  hundred  illustra- 
tintis.  Two  laindrcd  and  forty  pages  of  choice 
literature,  size  bh  x  1 1 ,  or  1  pounds  of  elegant 
pi'intimt,  on  tinted  paper,  post  free,  for  fifty  cents 
in posinpe stamps,  v/.  .1  lON.N'INGS  DEMOItEST, 
Publisher,  17  East  1  lib  Street.  New  York. 


Oh  HUY  BASKETS.- BEST.  CHE  A  PEST.  Free 
J  >  circular  N.  BATTEliSON,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FVERY 


ISSENA  NURSERIES 

TREES  ami  SHRUBS,  OLD,  NEW,  RARE  and  H1KDY. 


Bulbs,  Ornamental  Grasses, 
and  Immortelles,  Gladiolus, 
T.ilies,  Roses,  Plants,  Garden 
Implcrneuts.  Beautifully  illus- 
tratcd.OverlOOpages.  Address 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.  a  CHICAGO, ILL 

179-183  Eait  Main  St  200-206  Randolph  St 


TR^W BERRY. 


For  Early  Potatoes,  Vegetables  and  General  Crops 


Veteran  Corn  Shelter 


TheOnlyPerfect 


TOBACCO  AND  CORN. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  WIGHT  &  SON',  North  Hatfield,  Mass, 
write,  November  11,  1881 We  have  used  tho  Slupes 
Tobacco  Fertilizer  for  the  past  three  years  on  one 
acre  of  poor  land,  and  cun  My  that  l.OuO  Its.  per  acre 
has  produced  better  tobacco  than  where  we  have 
used  eight  cords  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre.  We 
sweat  our  tobacco  and  sell  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  ulwavs  been  able  to  Obtain  u  hUlher  price  for 
the  fertilized  tobacco  than  for  the  manured  tobacco. 
We  also  used  the  Mapes  Corn  Fertilizer,  forty  dollars’ 
worth  on  four  acres,  and  harvested  (iOO  bushels  of  ears 
of  sound  corn— soil  light,  and  has  been  cropped  with 
corn  aud  rye  for  the  past  twenty  years,  arul  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  mnuure  l'or  teu  years.” 


POTATOES  AND  CORN. 

Messrs.  E-  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Proprietors  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Nurseries,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  December 
27, 1881,  write “  We  have  kept  no  record  that  will 
show  In  figures  the  comparative  results  from  the  use 
of  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures.  For  several  years, 
however,  our  potato  and  corn  crops  have  been  grown 
by  the  usu  of  the  Mapes  Complete  manures  alone,  and 
the  yields  have  Invariably  been  more  tliuu  (atlwfne 
tory.  We  have  found  It  rsljHMitwta  pNarn  WlWWA 
potatoes  on  our  noil  by  using  hai-rt-yvi/vi  manure,  but 
since  we  have  been  using  the  Rapes  Potato  Manure 
we  have  experienced  no  further  trouble.  The  fact 
that  we  continue  to  use  an  Increased  quantity  of  the 
Mapes  Manures  each  year,  Is  good  evidence  that  we 
think  well  of  them,  and  we  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  farmers.” 


SewingWachine 

SIMPLEST, LATEST  IMPROVED. 

M09T  DURABLE  & 


W*  AND  MAKE  HOME 

- rrT  JVTACHINeCO. 

IAG0.  ILL. 


Extract  from  the  AMERICAN  AtiBICUL- 

TI'RIHT,  February,  1882. 

“Among  the  makers  of  fertilizers  *  the  Mapes  For¬ 
mula  and  Peruvian  Uuauo  Company  ’  early  took  the 
ground  that  the  proper  way  to  build  up  a  reputation 
was  to  court  analyses  of  their  fertilizers.  We  have 
recently  been  shown  the  ret  urns  of  some  thirty  an- 
AbYKEs,  made  ut  different  experiment  stations.  The 
samples  were  In  part  9ent  by  farmers  and  In  part 
were  taken  b.v  representatives  of  the  stations  from 
stock  on  sale.  In 

NO  CASE  DID  THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  THE 

VAEUABI.K  CONSMTUE.YTS  PALE  SHORT  OF  THE  AMOUNT 

claimro.  The  valuation  at  the  stations,  as  calculated 
from  the  analysis,  averaged  for  the  whole 

$1.15  PER  TON  HIG  H  KR  THAN  TH  E  SELLING  PRICE 

Some  samples  arc  worth  rather  more  and  some  u  lit¬ 
tle  less,  but  the  averuge  Is  as  above  stated.  It  Is  but 
proper  to  add  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  to¬ 
bacco  growers  In  Connecticut,  the  growers  of  asuara 
gun,  eaullllowcr  and  other’ truck'  on  long  Island, 
ami  the  potato  and  wheat  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  all 
show  that,  the  plants  hud  III  the  fertilizers  the  value 
indicated  by  the  chemists.” 


FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

Just  the  thing  for  Mill,  Farm  and  Plan¬ 
tation. 

Power  and  Hand  Corn  Shelters  oi  all  sizes 
and  to  suit  ail  wants. 

HORSE  POWERS,  JACKS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  prices.  Ad- 
Ires*  SANDWICH  MANUF’ti  CO., 

Sandwich,  Illinois. 


oO  Union  Square  N.Y!  chic. _ _ 

ORANOC  MASS,  OW  ATLANTA  OA 


Complete  Manures. 

For  EACH  CROP,  containing  Just  the  ueces- 
sary  PLANT  FOOD  it  requires. 

“’AA”  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

"  Pelican  ”  Bone  Fertilizer. 

rir  w  a  make  the  above  from  bone. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  of  all  Descriptions. 
Cround  Bone, 

STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

Our  circular,  containing  fiicts  Interesting  to  farmers 
furnished  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


D6920  Bushels  of  them  and 
other  Fresh  Fruits  and  Berries 
grown  aud  mavboted  in  sec  - 
son  o>  188L  NiwOa-aloru'’ con¬ 
tains  list  <  t  hfst  Sorts  at  the  Low j_.-t 
Rates,  sent  FREE. 

J.S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,N.  J. 


Send  Postal  for  New  Pamphlet,  [Issued  in  February). 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  00., 

Agricultural  Chemists,  i  5B  Front  Street,  New  York, 

B2fNew  stook  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  “Standard,”  “  Lotos”  and  “  Guaranteed. ”  Send  for  prices. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


OFFICE,  Uos.  346  and  348  BROADWAY 


Stable.,  wild  front  C60  feet.  Term  Home.  .  Residence. 

OAKLAWN  FARM.-M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Proprietor, 

WAYNE,  DU  PAGE  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Tho  Largest  Importing  and  florae  Breeding  Establishment  In  the  World.  Nearly  600  of 
the  choicest  specimens  of  die  Percheron  race  have  been  added  to  it  by  direct  importations  from  France, 
since  1872,  and  during  seventeen  months  367  have  been  imported.  ,,  „  „ 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing-  history  of  Perclieron  race,  Write  for  Catalogue  *’ 


Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  January  1,  1881 . 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums . . .  $8,438,684.07 

Less  deferred  premiums  Jan.  1,  1881  .  387,972.13- 

Interest  and  rents,  (including  realized  gains  on  real  estate 

sold) .  2,789,821.70 

Less  interest  accrued  Jan.  1, 1881  . 357,167.37. 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death,  including  Reversionary  additions  to  same .  . 

Endowments  matured  and  discounted,  including  Reversionary  additions 

to  same .  . . 

Annuities,  dividends,  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies . 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders . . $5,091,820.22. 

Taxes  and  re-insurances . .  . 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  and  physicians’  fees . 

Office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  &c . 


<-'ai  Ai'touk.  ok  THi-  Hfctmr — j  ubjt. 
Snuhcff/in  Ai  Cwthlairt 

tie*.  n  Nvw  Grtiper.  Hybrid  Pear*,  Jfec. 
Lov«ft’»  Hiii ull  Fruit*  »rr  the  best. 
The  CiuaiozQc.  liohlv  illuMtrntf'd  (colored 
toll*  how  to  get  rod  grow  them. 
The  MU»|  HRAUTIVLI.  nnd  uncrvL  Small 
Fruit  CMftluv'ue  vVcr  duMIhIhmI. 

J.  T.  LuVETf,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit  (since  received) . $1,271,588.41 

Invested  in  United  Slates,  New  York  City  and  other  stocks,  (market  value, 

$1 9,31 5,306.20) .  . . 1 7,21 6,531 .42 

Real  estale .  4,486,506.62 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate,  (buildings  thereon  insured 
for  $16, 940, dOu. 00  and  the  policies  assigned  (o  the  Company  as  ad¬ 
ditional  collateral  security) . 18,215,030.73 

Temporary  loans,  (secured  by  stocks,  market  value,  $2,883,577.50) .  2,376,000.00 

*  Loans  on  existing  policies,  (the  reserve  held  by  the  Company  on  these 

policies  amounts  to  $2,879,000.) .  545,227.34 

*  Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subse¬ 

quent  to  Jan.  1,  1882  452,161.00 

*  Premiums  on  existing  policies  In  course  of  transmission  and  collection 

(estimated  reserve  on  these  policies  $300,000.  included  in  liabilities)  227,032.97 

Agents'  balances .  48,673.57 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  Jan.  1 ,  1882 .  291,254.80— $45,130,006.86 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost . . . . .  $2,098,774.78 

*  A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual 
report  filed  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

CASH  ASSETS,  Jan.  1, 1882 .  $47,228,781.64 

Appropriated  as  follows : 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,1882 .  $361,544,70 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  &c .  187,439.98 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid,  (claims  not  presented) .  50,252.67 

Annuities,- duo  and  unpaid  (uncalled  for) .  2,965.35 

Reserved  for  re-lnsurance  on  existing  policies;  participating  insurance 
at  4  per  cent.  Carlisle  net  premium  ;  non-participating  at  5  per  cent. 

Carlisle  net  premium .  39,716,408.63 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and 

above  a  4  per  cent,  reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class .  2,054,244.03 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance .  28,889.67 

$42,401,745.03 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent.. .  4,827,036.01 

Estimated  Surplus  by  the  New  York  State  Standard  at  4^  per  ct.,over  10,000,000.00 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $4,827,036  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary 
dividend  to  participating  policies  In  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement 
of  next  annual  premium. 

During  the  year  9,941  polioies  have  been  issued,  insuring  $32,374,281. 

Jan.  1, 1878,45,605.  r  Jan.  1, 1878,  $127,901,887. 

Jan.  1, 1879,  45,005.  Amount  \  Jan.  1, 1879,  125,232,144. 

Jan.  1,1880,  45,705.  J  Jan.  1,1880,  127,417,763. 

Jan.  1,  1881,  48.548,  at  risk  J  Jan.  1,  1881,  135.726,916. 

Jr.n.  1,  1882,  53,927.  (  Jan.  1,  1882,  151,760,824. 

’  Income  (  1877 ,  $*-867,457.  D-  -  ...  (  Jan.  1,  1878,  $2,664,144. 

;  income  l  187g)  li948i665.  Divisible  L  Jan.  t,  1879,  2,811,436. 

from  <  1879,  2,033,650.  Surplus  at  ■{  Jan.  1 ,  1880,  3,120,371. 

’  Interest  /  ,880>  2'317’889-  a  cn-nt  I  Jan.  1,  1881,  4,295,096. 

interest.  (  18gl  2)432,654.  4  per  cerlt-  (  Jan.  1 ,  1882,  4,827,036. 


My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  most  popular  sorts  of 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE. 


AND 

Flower  Seeds. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season 
and  nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRID6EMAN, 

876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


mohnx.hl. 

Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  intro¬ 
duced  hears  out  this  claim. 

A  firmer  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
the  work  much  better  and  easier  than  with  any 
other. 

Its  merits  understood,  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
any  other  of  the  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 
the  success  of  this  Cultivator  nave  brought  out  in 
the  na-t  year  or  two. 

Send  for  Diary,  FREE, 

DEERE  &.  CO.,  Moline,  III, 


SEED  POTATOES 


The  undersigned  has  arrived  from  FORFARSHIRE, 
Scotland,  where  he  Is  a  large  holder  of  the  celebrated 


Is  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  seed  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  The  potatoes  grow  an  average 
crop  of  10  tons  per  acre  In  Scotland,  and  stand  dis¬ 
ease  proof. 

During  the  famine  Ireland  was  supplied  by  Govern¬ 
ment  with  thousands  of  tons,  and  that  country,  as 
well  as  Scotland,!*  now  exporting  them  to  the  United 
State*. 

Prices  and  further  particulars  oi.  application  to 
It.  HOPKIm  K,  Stevens  House,  27  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Early  application  is  necessary. 


BADGER  STATE 


Received  the  only  honorable  mention  granted  to  any 
Butter  Color  at  the  Intel-national  Dairy  Fair  of  1879. 
If  not  for  sale  by  your  dealer,  seud  for  circular,  &c.  to 
the  manufacturer,  E.  SHELDON,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 


Number  of 


WANTED. 

Parties  to  start  a  creamery.  Requisite  number  of 
cows  assured 

Address  W.  W.  GRISWOLD. 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Trade,  Morris,  Minn. 


tticuntoNii,  ini 

Manufacturer-  f 

MILL  STONES 

and 

Flouring;  Mill  Maohinerv 

We  manufacture  _ 

the  best  French  Ruhr  fflApSJJ  ; 

CORN  AND  FEED  MILLS  *  ^IflHfg 

In  the  countiy.  8end  ril  jV 
for  description  and 

State  you  saw  this 
in  Rural  N.-Y. 


CHAS.  WRIGHT,  M.  D 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
JOHN  MA1RS, 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D., 
ALEX.  STUDWELL, 

R.  SUYDAM  GRANT, 


Patent  snark-arreatiug  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  2  to  12  horse -power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Beet  and  Cheapest 
engines  made,  prices  from  *150  upwards.  Bend 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  ”  which  will  give  you 
full  information  an-1  prices  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SON, 

Buz  841  Corning,  N.  Y. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 

President. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

Vice-PreBident  and  Actuary. 


w*SSSk 


NEW  YORK,  FEB.  25,  1882 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1S82,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


throughout  the  East  and  West;  others,  as 
decora,  which  occurs  from  Southern  Illinois 
southwest,  have  a  more  limited  range  ;  whereas, 
some,  as  temiiflora,  occur  in  swamps,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  as  indexa,  prefer  dry  ground.  Some  are 
partial  to  bushes  and  tall  weeds,  and  others  to 
grass,  clover  and  low  growing  plants;  but 
none  of  them  are  fastidious;  they  grasp  eager¬ 
ly  and  flourish  on  everything  within  their 
reach. 

These  dodders  are  annual,  leafless  plants 
which,  though  much  unlike  the  Morning  Glory 
in  general  appearauce,  nevertheless  belong  to 
the  Convolvulus  family  of  plants.  They  bear 
seeds  in  abundance,  and  these  seeds  fall  upon 
the  earth  and  germinate  in  it  as  the  seeds  of 
other  plants  do,  The  seedlings  come  up  doubled 
like  young  onions,  only  they  are  yellow  in¬ 
stead  of  green,  and  as  soon  as  they  straighten 
themselves  they  stretch  forth  their  wiry  arms 
and  clutch  at  whatever  other  living  plant 
comes  first  within  their  reach.  Round  this 
they  coil  their  tendril  stems  and  adhere  by 
means  of  papillae  or  aerial  roots  at  the  points 
of  contact.  Thu3  provided  with  a  foster¬ 
parent,  they  die  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  live  entirely'  on  the  sap  of  the 
plantstowhieh  they  fasten  themselves.  Should 
no  other  plant  be  within  ready  reach  of  the 
young  seedling  dodders,  they  will,  after  vain¬ 
ly  waving  their  arms  around,  in  a  few  days 
die  off  altogether.  But  those  that  have  as¬ 
sumed  their  parasitic  nature  grow  and  spread 
most  vigorously;  and  the  warmer  and  moister 
the  weather  the  more  flourishing  they  become. 
Once  established,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
clear  dodder  away,  as  every  morsel  left  on  a 
plant  will  grow,  and  the  broken  pieces  torn 
off  and  dropped  on  other  plants  will  also  grow. 
Where  it  may  become  a  pest,  on  first  appear¬ 
ance  the  crop  on  which  it  is  growing  should 
be  mowed  over  and  carefully  moved  away  or 
put  into  a  heap  to  rot.  Dodder  is  often  tranr- 
mitted  from  one  place  to  another  in  seeds,  that 
is,  theseeds  of  dodder  are  sometimes  present 
among  grain,  grass  and  clover  seeds,  but  they 
are  large  and  readily  recognized  by'  any  one 
familiar  w  ith  them.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
that  vile  pest  the  Flax  Dodder,  so  destructive 
to  the  flax  crops  of  Europe,  made  its  way  to 
America. 

Our  illustration  was  drawn  from  a  specimen 
brought  from  the  Rural  Farm  and  is  known 
as  Cuscuta  Grouovii.  It  is  confined  to  our 
lowlands  and  seems  particularly  fond  of  the 
Marsh  Elder  or  Highwater  Shrub — Iva  fru- 
tescens. 

Often  the  yellow,  string  like  stems  will 


ling  the  stems  which  they  coil  about  so  closely 
that  further  growth  is  impossible.  C  shows 
the  flowers,  and  B  the  plant  upon  which  the 
dodder  is  parasitic. 


ter  the  vegetable  garden,  unless,  indeed,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  “  lady  of  the  manor” 
does  something  more  than  “overlook”  the 
work.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  great 
convenience  to  know  just  what  to  select  with¬ 
out  being  bothered  to  choose  from  a  multi¬ 
tude.  1  have  been  specially  requested  to  name 
corn,  cucumbers,  squashes,  etc. 

In  regard  to  corn,  everybody’s  favorite,  two 
kinds,  or  even  one,  will  be  enough,  if  the  gar¬ 
den  be  quite  small;  but  where  there  is  room 
more  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained 
from  three  kinds.  The  earliest  kinds  to  select 
from  are  the  Dolly  Dutton,  Tom  Thumb,  and 
Early  Marblehead,  the  last  being  a  day  or 
two  the  earliest.  It  really  makes  but  little 
difference  which  of  the  three  is  selected,  as 
they  all  produce  small  ears,  and  at  best  can 
only  give  us  a  taste  of  better  things  soon  to 
come.  One  can  hardly  go  far  astray  in  select¬ 
ing  the  Triumph  for  seoond  early.  It  is  in  all 
respects  excellent,  and  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Concord.  Next  in  order  I  will  name  the 
Egyptian  (a  sad  misnomer)  or  Washington 
Market.  I  would  suggest  that  &eeAsmen,  by 
common  consent,  drop  the  name  Egyptian  and 
retain  Washington  Market.  This  is  too  good 
a  corn  to  be  made  ridiculous  in  this  way.  If 
you  have  room  to  spare,  add  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green,  a  very  late  kind,  but  of  unsurpassed  ex¬ 
cellence  when  pure,  and  retaining  the  milky 
state  very  much  longer  than  any  other  vari¬ 
ety.  Say  you  select  Tom  Thumb,  Triumph, 
and  Washington  Market.  If  you  put  in  a  row 
of  each  of  the  above  at  the  same  time,  one  will 
follow  the  other  in  regular  succession  to  the 
eud  of  the  season.  If  you  select  two  kinds, 
let  them  be  Triumph  and  Washington  Market. 
If  only  one  kind,  let  it  be  the  Triumph,  and 
as  soon  as  the  first  row  of  this  is  three  or  four 
inches  high,  sow  another,  and  repeat  the  sow¬ 
ings  in  this  way  till  the  first  week  in  July. 
The  length  of  the  row  or  the  number  of  rows 
must  be  determined  by  the  wants  of  the  fami¬ 
ly.  Sow  in  drills  and  not  in  hills,  and  keep 
the  ground  level.  Com  will  make  a  good  use 
of  all  the  manure  you  can  spare  for  it. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  squashes  to  select 
from,  but  a  choice  is  not  difficult  to  make. 
Of  bush  squashes  there  is  none  so  good, 
for  the  small  garden,  when  it  can  be 
obtained  pure,  as  the  Green-striped  Bergen. 
It  is  fit  to  eat  when  not  much  larger  than  a 
black  walnut,  and  continues  good  for  use  till 
the  following  March  or  later,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  any  other  bush  squash.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  valuable  kind  to  grow  for  market,  on 
account  of  its  size.  Next  to  this  I  would  name 
the  Bush  Summer  Crook-neck  as  being  of  finer 
quality  than  the  Scollop  or  Patty  Pan.  The 
Crook- neck  and  the  Patty  Pan,  however,  must 
be  eaten  while  they  are  young  or  before  the 
shell  gets  bard.  There  is  seldom  any  place 
for  running;  squashes  in  the  small  garden; 
where  room  can  be  found,  however,  I  would 
grow  the  Hubbard  and  the  very  promising 
Perfect  Gem;  the  latter  small,  but  productive 
and  excellent.  I  think  it  will  become  a  gen 
eral  favorite,  it  will  bear  pinching  in  with 
advantage. 

The  pea  we  must  have,  no  matter  ho w  small 
the  garden,  even  if  we  have  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  dwarfs,  among  which  Bliss’s 
American  Wonder  is  the  best,  I  think.  It  is 
very  dwarf,  may  be  grown  in  rows  about 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  needs  no  bush.  It 
is  very  productive  for  its  size,  very  early,  and 
of  the  best  quality.  To  follow  this  I  would 
select  the  Alpha,  which  is  scarcely  surpassed 
in  excellence  by  any  pep,  early  or  late.  It 
grows  two  or  three  feet  high,  according  to 
richness  of  soil,  and  should  be  bushed.  Add 
to  these  the  fine  old  standard  variety,  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England,  and  for  the  small  garden  we 
need  nothing  more.  These  three  kinds,  if  sown 
at  the  same  time,  will  follow  each  other  in 
reg’ilar  succession.  Later  a  row  or  two  of  the 
Wonder  or  the  Alpha  may  be  sown  to  succeed 


MYRRH  AND  BELL-FLOWERS, 


This  is  a  peculiar,  conspicuous,  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  parasitic  plant  frequently  met  with  in 
patches  here  and  there  by  the  waysides,  ram¬ 
bling  over  grass,  weeds  and  bushes,  also  in 


Rambling  through  the  woods  ami  lanes  we 
often  observe  an  imposing  colony  of  wild 
and  naturalized  plants  growing  up  together  in 
happy  harmony,  and  while  we  halt  a  moment 
to  admire  it,  a  query  prompts  itself  at  once  ; 
Could  we  not  have  such  a  clump  of  plants  at 
home  ?  Of  course  we  could.  See  this  clump 
of  Myrrh  with  massive,  fern-like,  fragrant 
leaves  and  umbellad  heads  of  seed,  and  Bell¬ 
flowers  growing  up  among  it  carelessly ;  how 
pleasant  and  cosily  it  nestles  there  without 
man’s  planting  to  begin  with,  or  care  in  any¬ 
way,  and  that  too  beneath  the  shading  arms 
of  those  great  trees.  And  when  we  consider 
the  multitude  of  plants  equally  appropriate 
for  such  fine  effects  we  cannot  fairly  excuse 
ourselves  for  the  bareness  and  the  harshness 
of  many  of  our  home  grounds.  If  nature 
formed  a  happy  group,  and  you  can  leave  it 
undisturbed,  please  spare  it;  and  if  you  can 
suggest  how  such  groups  may  be  improved, 
then  change  the  art  of  nature  to  suit  your 
taste.  Encourage  and  preserve  such  pretty 
combinations  around  your  home,  even  on 
the  creek  or  river  bank,  ihe  margin  of  wood, 
the  ditch  side,  or  elsewhere  where  you  will. 
And  once  established,  if  you  let  them  grow  in 
peace  and  do  not  disturb  the  ground  about 
them,  they  will,  year  after  year,  come  up 
again  and  gather  to  their  aid  a  host  of  help¬ 
meets  in  the  way  of  other  flowers,  that  will 
add  much  to  their  attraction  and  your  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  Myrrh  in  question  is  a  European 
plant,  stroug  in  growth,  bold  in  style,  and  has 
ample,  much-divided  leaves.  It  belongs  to  the 
umbelliferous  family  of  plants,  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Sweet  Cicely,  Archangelica  and 
Fennel,  This  is  not  the  plant  which  yields  the 
aromatic  gum-resin  known  as  myrrh,  and 
which  the  Ishmaelites  were  carrying  from 
Gilead  down  to  Egypt  (Gen,  xxxviL  25),  and 
also  which  the  wise  men  of  the  East  brought 
with  them  as  a  present  unto  the  infant  Jesus 
(Mat.  II  and  11);  that  was  the  produce  of 
Balsamodendron  Myrrha,  a  tree  of  Arabia. 


PETER  B.  MEAD, 


I  had  no  idea  that  my  brief  hints  about 
vegetables  would  lead  to  requests  for  some 


Dodder— From  Nature.— Fig.  59. 

the  meadows,  and  waste-places,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  in  damaging  quantity  among  the  cul¬ 
tivated  crops  in  fields.  It  appears  as  a  tan¬ 
gled  mass  of  yellow  or  orange-yellow  threads 
coiled  around,  among  and  over  the  plants  on 
which  it  grows,  and  thickly  scattered  all  over 
it  are  little  bunches  of  waxy,  white  flowers. 
There  are  some  ten  distinct  species  of  Dodder 
indigenous  to  this  country;  a  few  of  them,  as 
Gronovii,  are  pretty  generally  distributed 


MYRRH  AND  BELL-FLOWERS — AFTER  ROBINSON’S  WILD  GARDEN-Fig.  60, 


reach  out  for  six  feet  in  crossing  a  ditch  or 
in  a  march  from  one  bush  to  another.  We 
could  never  satisfy  ourselves  whether  this  Dod¬ 
der  kills  plants  by  sucking  their  juices  through 
their  serial  roots,  which  resemble  caterpillar- 
feet,  A,  and  cling  to  the  bark,  or  by  strang¬ 


ling  more  in  the  same  way,  and,  much  to  my 
surprise,  more  than  one  from  ladies.  This  is 
encouraging  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  must 
be  understood  that  these  hints  are  intended 
for  amateurs  and  for  small  farm  gardens, 
where  the  “man-of-all- work”  has  to  look  af- 


the  Champion;  but  the  pea  seldom  amounts  to 
much  in  hot  weather.  The  W onder  I  drop  in 
the  drill  three  or  four  inches  apart  (sometimes 
niore),  and  the  Alpha  and  the  Champion  two 
or  three  inches  apart;  and  make  the  drills  not 
less  than  four  inches  deep.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  jjea  is  usually  sown  much  too  thick, 
and  too  shallow.  The  Wonder  should  be 
grown  in  single  rows,  while  the  Alpha  and  the 
Champion  may  with  advantage  be  grown  in 
double  rows  six  inches  apart,  with  about  three 
feet  between  the  double  rows.  Here,  again, 
keep  the  ground  flat,  mellow,  and  free  from 
weeds.  Brush  is  an  unsightly  thing  at  best, 
and  might  well  be  replaced  by  woven  wire, 
such  as  is  generally  used  for  inclosing  chicken 
yards. 

Of  pole  beans  one  is  enough,  and  that  the 
Lima.  Set  the  poles  first,  make  the  soil  rich 
with  old  manure,  and  wait  for  warm  weather 
to  pu  in  the  beans.  Nothing  is  gained  here 
by  haste,  but  often  much  is  lost. 

People  will  eat  cucumbers  in  spite  of  cholera 
morbus  and  the  doctors;  but  as  I  have  been 
requested  to  name  one  I  must  do  so.  Old  gar¬ 
deners.  who  pride  themselves  on  their  frame 
cucumbers,  such  as  Giant  of  Arnstadt,  Gen. 
Grant,  Walker’s  Rambler,  Prize  Fighter,  and 
what  not,  will  probably  be  surprised  when  I 
state  that  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Downing 
that  the  little  Early  Russian  is  about  the  only 
cucumber  that  is  fit  to  eat.  In  quality  I  have 
never  seen  anything  to  surpass  it.  I  think  it 
is  quite  the  earliest  cucumber  known,  forces 
kindly,  is  very  productive,  and  the  edible  part 
equals  that  of  many  kinds  more  than  twice  its 
size.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  small  garden. 
If  you  want  another  you  may  add  the  Im¬ 
proved  White  Spine,  which  is  one  of  the  best. 
Something  may  be  gained  in  earliness  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  hill  with  glass  boxes  or  hand  lights, 
which  are  easily  made. 

With  the  present  extended  list  of  tomatoes, 
it  is  no  wonder  people  are  puzzled  to  make  a 
selection.  If  you  choose  the  Acjno  you  will 
have  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  in  the 
list,  and  will  really  need  uo  other.  It  is  quite 
early,  ripens  very  evenly,  is  solid,  pure- fla-. 
vored,  and  continues  to  bear  late  in  the  season. 
It  is  better  to  grow  the  tomato  on  a  frame  of 
some  kind,  or  even  use  brash  to  keep  the 
plants  off  the  ground.  Tomato  plants  can  be 
bought  cheaper  than  they  can  us  tally  be 
raised  in  a  small  way',  and  a  few  plants  of  a 
new  kiud,  such  as  Livingston’s  Perfection  or 
the  Mayflower,  may  be  added  for  trial  with¬ 
out  materially  increasing  the  expense.  The 
seeds,  however,  may  be  sown  in  a  box  placed 
in  a  sunny  window',  or  even  sown  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  absence  of  a  frame.  So,  too,  the 
egg  plant  and  the  pepper  may  be  bought 
cheaply  in  pots,  the  best  Egg  Plant  for  our 
present  purpose  being  the  New  York  Im¬ 
proved.  Of  peppers,  the  Cayenne  is  grown 
for  red  pepper,  and  the  Bird  or  Chili  for  pep¬ 
per  sauce,  and  the  Sweet  Mountain  will  do 
for  salad,  pickling  or  mangoes. 

Lettuce  is  usually  regarded  as  a  luxury,  but 
it  is  a  luxury  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
small  garden.  This  isa  Springand  Fall  plant, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  grow  it  in  hot 
weather,  when  it  soon  runsto  seed.  Confined 
to  one  kind,  I  should  grow  the  Tom  Thumb, 
an  early,  small  heading  variety  with  a  deli¬ 
cious,  nutty  flavor.  Adding  another,  it  w  ould 
be  the  Boston  Market  or  the  Golden  Stone 
Head,  the  latter  a  medium  sized,  solid  let¬ 
tuce  of  fine  flavor;  and  if  a  third,  the  compar¬ 
atively  new  American  Gathering  [For  Sum¬ 
mer  it  is  the  best  of  all. — Eos.],  which  would 
carry  us  well  into  warm  weather  without  run¬ 
ning  to  seed.  The  last  does  not  make  so  solid 
a  head  as  the  preceding,  but  it  is  very  tender, 
fine-flavored,  and  altogether  a  beautiful 
plant.  I  name  these  kinds  not  only  because 
they  are  excellent,  but  also  because  they  grow 
very  kindly.  Lettuce  may  be  sown  in  a  small 
bed  and  transplanted,  or  sown  in  drills  where 
it  is  to  remain  and  be  thinned  out.  It  is  better 
to  follow  the  latter  plan  with  late  sowing. 
The  soil  should  be  rich,  and  the  plants  thinned 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
handled. 

People  in  the  country  are  more  fond  of  the 
radish  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  it  must 
not,  therefore,  be  overlooked.  The  French 
Breakfast  Radish  is  the  only  one  that  will  be 
needed  in  the  sm.dl  garden,  except  that  the 
Scarlet  Chinese  may  be  sown  in  the  Fall  for 
use  in  Winter.  It  will  keep  as  well  as  a  tur¬ 
nip. 

I  am  getting  beyond  my  limits,  and  the  list 
is  not  yet  exhausted.  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  hints  already  given  will  be  of  some  use  to 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  and  who.  I 
know,  are  often  puzzled  what  to  select  for  the 
little  garden  which  is  to  be  a  care  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  them  during  the  Summer, 


GARDEN  TALKS. 

WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

The  Garden.  Spot. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  manage  to  have  such 
an  early  garden,”  said  the  ’Squire  to  me  the 
other  day.  “Your  farm  is  a  clay  upland  like 


mine,  and  yet,  as  I  have  passed  your  house  in 
early  Spring,  I  have  seen  the  peas,  lettuce  and 
other  early  truck  showing  in  the  row  before  I 
could  plow  my  garden.” 

“Jump  out  and  hitch,”  6aid  I,  for  he  had 
stopped  in  the  road  iu  front  of  my  house,  “and 
come  and  look  at  my  garden,  and  I  think  you 
can  easily  see  why  mine  is  earlier  than  yours. ’> 
“  1  don’t  see  what  you  can  show  that  is 
worth  looking  at  in  January,”  said  the  ’Squire. 

“  That's  just  what  1  want  to  show  you,”  I 
answered. 

We  walked  round  back  of  the  house,  where 
my  garden  is  located,  and  stopped. 

“  I  vum,”  said  the  ’Squire;  “  is  thatthe  way 
to  fix  it  ?” 

My  garden  is  eight  rods  long  by  six  wide — a 
little  over  a  fourth  of  an  acre — and  it  is  plowed 
in  six  lauds  with  all  the  loose  earth  cleaned 
out  of  the  dead  furrows;  and  as  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  inches  of  slope  the  long  way,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  water  to  stand  on  it  at  all. 

“ Now, ’Squire,”  said  I,  “there  are  several 
points  about  this  garden  that  I  want  you  to 
notice: — First,  it  is  well  underd  ained  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  surface  drainage  you  see.  Second, 
it  is  well  located.  There  is  a  strip  of  warm 
black  land  here.  If  I  had  located  this  garden 
five  rods  either  north  or  south  of  where  it  is, 
it  would  be  on  a  st'ff,  cold  clay.  Thiid,  it  is 
protected  from  the  north  wind.  I  set  out  that 
ceda  r  hedge  you  see  for  that  purpose.  Lastly, 
you  will  find,  if  j'ou  examine  it,  that  the  land 
is  in  a  very  lively  condition,  easy  to  work  and 
quick  to  warm  up,  aud  this  condition  has  been 
brougnt  about  by  fall-plowing,  manuring  and 
the  addition  of  a  little  sand.” 

“But  don’t  this  turn  up  cloddy  when  you 
plow’  it  over  again  in  the  Spring  ?”  asked  the 
’Squire. 

“We  don’t  plow  it,”  I  answered.  “  All  we 
do  is  to  stir  the  surface  with  a  cultivator  and 
harrow,  and  drag  it,  and  it  is  as  fine  as 
meal.” 

“But  what  do  you  do  with  the  dead  fur¬ 
rows  ?”  asked  the  ’Squire. 

“  I  leave  the  center  one  open,  as  it  is,  where 
the  water  will  naturally  run,  and  if,  as  is 
sometimes  the  c&se,  we  have  a  very  heavy  rain 
in  the  Spring  or  Summer,  this  will  carry  off 
the  surplus  water  and  prevent  it  from  dam¬ 
aging  th  >  garden.  I  plant  potatoes  in  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Iu  harrowing  the}'  get  six  inches  of  mel¬ 
low  earth  in  the  bottom,  and  I  drop  the  seed 
on  this  and  cover  it  with  some  coarse  manure, 
and  then  when  I  cover  this  with  earth  from 
the  sides  the  dead  furrow  is  nearly  full.” 

“  But  it  must  have  cost  a  good  deal  to  get 
this  spot  fixed  up  so  well,”  said  the  ’Squire. 

“Not  a  greai  deal,”  I  answered.  “About 
five  dollars  for  the  underdrain ;  two  days’ 
work  with  a  hand  and  team  hauling  sand,  and 
25  cedar  trees  at  three  cents  apiece  for  the 
wind-break.  Of  course,  I  put  a  few  dollars’ 
worth  of  manure  on  the  garden  every  year, 
but  that  the  crop  always  pays  for.” 

“  I  believe  that  you  have  a  spot  here  that  is 
naturally  mellow  and  warm,”  said  the  ’Squire. 

“Naturally  warm  after  I  drained  it,  and 
mellow  after  what  I  have  done  to  it ;  but  for 
some  years  I  could  not  plow  it  six  inches 
deep.  It  was  a  tough,  waxy  soil,  and  turned 
up  very  cloddy,  and  nothing  helped  this  till  I 
tried  fall-plowing.  I  found  that,  after  it  was 
thoroughly  dried  out  in  the  Summer  and  there 
would  come  a  rain,  I  could  put  the  plow 
down  ten  inches,  and  ever  since  that  I  have 
plowed  in  the  Fall.  Now,  ’Squire,”  said  I, 

“  when  I  get  ready  to  plant  I  want  you  to  see 
the  garden,  and  if  you  will  promise  to  come  I 
will  send  the  boy  over  to  let  you  know.” 

“  All  right,”  said  he,  “  I  will  come.” 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


GROWING  ONIONS.  THE  DIFFERENT 
KINDS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 


Judging  from  the  complaints  of  others,  as 
well  as  from  my  own  experience,  the  art  of 
onion  growing  requires  some  time,  patience 
and  ponsevorunce  for  its  successful  attain¬ 
ment.  The  hap  hazard,  happy-  go-lucky  style 
of  gardening  will  not  succeed  with  onions. 
There  are  a  number  of  essentialpoints  that  can¬ 
not  be  neglected  without  severe  loss,  to  which 
the  man  who  wants  to  grow  the  onion  must 
give  strict  heed  before  be  can  make  it  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  But  for  this  very  reason,  because 
it  is  such  an  exacting  crop,  onions  are,  and 
always  will  be,  a  profitable  crop  to  those  who 
master  the  art.  It  is  also  a  crop  which  gives 
comparatively  large  returns  from  small  areas 
of  land,  so  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  small 
farms.  It  is  a  crop  easily  harvested  and 
shipped,  and  one  that  is  sure  of  sale  always  at 
a  fair,  and  often  at  a  large  profit. 

What  I  shall  have  to  say  in  this  article  upon 
the  subject  of  onion-growing  is  based  upon  ex¬ 
perience,  both  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  in  New 
England.  The  differences  of  practice  in  the 
two  localities  are  not  very  great.  In  New 
England,  especially  in  the  northern  part,  an 
early  sort  and  early-planting  are  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  in  the  Ohio  Valley;  in  fact  they  are 


absolutely  necessary,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  number  of  varieties  to  be  grown  is  much 
more  limited. 

The  first  essential  in  or  ion-growing  is  a  good 
piece  of  ground.  The  soil  should  be  light  and 
free  from  large  stones;  it  sho  uld  be  naturally 
a  good,  deep  soil,  and  well  drained;  it  should 
be  level,  or  with  a  very  slight  southward  slope. 
A  well-drained  sand,  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 
has  been  found  excellent  for  onions.  Old  pond 
bottoms,  black  and  mucky,  yet  not  pure  peat, 
but  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sandy  soil, 
seem  specially  adapted  for  onion  plots.  But 
these  are  not  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
large  crops  of  onions  can  always  be  grown 
upon  level  uplands  where  the  other  conditions 
are  right. 

Except  upon  new  land,  or  on  those  rare 
mucky  ponl-bottoms,  liberal  fertilization  is 
essential  for  this  crop.  Onions  can  perhaps  be 
grown  upon  artificial  fertilizers  alone.  But 
onion-growers  do  not  seem  to  take  with  much 
confidence  to  that  means  of  fertilization  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  I  confess  that  I  hare  never 
risked  it.  Nevertheless,  I  have  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  use  of  ground  raw  bone  and  un¬ 
leached  hard-wood  ashes  for  the  onion  ground ; 
but  I  use  these  in  addition  to  well-rotted  barn¬ 
yard  compost  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  cords 
to  the  acre,  reckoning  three  good  two-horse 
loads  to  the  cord.  1  have  also  used  a  dressing 
of  300  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the 
acre,  sown  upon  the  surface  after  the  onions 
were  up,  nud  hoed  in.  This  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hurrying  up  a  crop  that  for  some  rea¬ 
son  (probably  cool  weather),  grew  very  slowly, 
and  the  result  seemed  to  confirm  the  saying  of 
Liebig,  “ammonia  is  time.” 

The  onion-plot  should  receive  its  dressing  of 
dung  and  be  plowed  in  the  Fall.  Mr.  Gregory 
says,  “  plow  not  over  five  Riches  deep,”  but  in 
a  dry  locality,  or  a  dry  soil,  I  would  plow 
deeper  and  manure  accordingly.  If  the  ground 
is  too  deep  and  too  moist,  the  onions  will  be 
late  in  maturing,  and  this,  where  the  seasons 
are  short,  means  practically  the  loss  of  a  great 
part  of  the  crop.  It  is  recommended  to  cross¬ 
plow  in  the  Bpring,  but  that  practice  is  not 
good  in  all  soils.  I  find  it  makes  my  seed-bed 
too  light,  causing  the  seed  to  come  up  slowly 
and  uuevenly  in  a  dry  Spring.  Instead  of  this 
I  sow  upon  the  furrows  1,000  pounds  of  pure, 
fine-ground  raw  bone  aud  50  bushels  of  un- 
leached  bard-wood  ashes  to  the  acre,  and 
harrow  thoroughly  with  a  harrow  set  thick 
with  sharp  teeth  made  of  %-inch  round  steel. 
The  ground  is  then  carefully  raked.  When 
this  is  done,  the  manure  aud  labor  bill  has 
reached  about  if  100  for  one  acre,  aud  this  is  to 
be  repeated  every  year.  The  crop  will  im¬ 
prove  year  by  year  for  a  number  of  years,  say 
six  or  seven,  but  after  that  it  may  be  well  to 
change  to  a  new  spot. 

The  seed  is  to  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  4, 
or  3  pounds  to  the  acre,  according  as  the  rows 
are  14,  15  or  16  inches  apart.  The  better  the 
condition  of  the  land  the  closer  the  rows  may 
lie  made.  Good  seed  is  essential,  and  there  is 
much  more  poor Jfliun  good  seed  in  the  market. 
Therefore,  buy  of  dealers  who  are  well  known 
and  of  established  reputation,  and  do  not 
grumble  at  the  price,  even  if  high,  as  good 
seed  often  necessarily  is.  There  is  hardly  a 
more  uncertain  crop  than  onion  seed,  and  the 
best  is  the  cheapest.  Two-dollar  seed  against 
six-dollar  seed  (a  difference  of  $15  per  acre  in 
price),  will  often  shorten  the  crop  of  mer¬ 
chantable  onions  200  bushels.  A  good  seed- 
sower,  of  which  there  arc  several  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  should  be  used  for  puttingin  the  seed,  and 
if  the  land  is  level,  the  machine  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cover  it.  But  if  the  land  slopes  more 
than  a  trifle,  cover  by  band  with  the  back  of  a 
rake,  leaving  the  ground  a  little  the  highest 
over  the  row.  If  you  neglect  this,  heavy 
rains,  before  the  seeds  are  well  up,  and  even 
for  some  time  afterwards,  will  run  off  in  the 
rows,  taking  out  soil,  seed  and  young  plants, 
causing  a  very  serious  loss. 

After  onions  are  up  they  must  be  hoed, 
(using  a  wheel  hoe),  and  this  should  be  re¬ 
peated  once  a  week.  As  soon  as  weeds  show 
themselves  in  the  rows  the  piece  must  be  gone 
over  on  hands  and  knees,  and  this,  too,  must 
be  repeated  as  often  as  the  weeds  appear. 
When  the  young  onions  are  about  three  or 
four  inches  high,  you  will  begin  to  notice  some 
of  the  plants  wilted  and  lying  upon  the 
ground.  This  means  the  onion  maggot.  Dig 
up  every  such  plant,  with  the  dirt  around  it, 
at  once.  Put  the  plant  and  the  dirt  with  it  in 
a  pail,  and  either  burn  or  bury  a  foot  deep, 
without  delay.  After  the  maggot  begins,  the 
onion  patch  must  be  gone  over  once  a  day,  and 
the  maggotty  plants  thus  removed  and  dis¬ 
posed  of,  until  the  maggot  season  is  over, 
which  will  be  several  weeks.  This  comprises 
all  the  work  of  onion- growing.  After  that 
comes  harvesting  and  marketing.  When  the 
onion  has  nearly  completed  its  growth  the  tops 
fall  over.  When  most  of  the  piece  reaches 
this  stage  harvesting  commences.  Three  or 
four  rows  are  thrown  together  aud  left  on  the 
ground  to  dry,  being  turned  over  with  a  rake 
occasionally,  and  especially  after  a  rain. 
When  thoroughly  dry  they  are  topped,  and 


spread  rather  thinly  under  cover  on  open 
floors  to  cure.  There  they  may  be  left  until 
sold,  or  until  freezing  weather,  when,  if  to  be 
stored,  they  must  be  kept  dry,  and  at  a  low, 
even  temperature,  probably  a  little  below 
rather  than  above  freezing.  If  well  ripened, 
well  cured,  and  maintained  at  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature,  onions  usually  keep  well;  yet,  if  you 
cau  get  80  cents  or  more  a  bushel  for  them  in 
the  Fall,  let  them  go,  at  least  until  you  have 
become  an  expert  in  the  art  of  wintering 
them. 

In  regard  to  varieties,  the  kind  must  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  market.  In  most  parts  of 
New'  England  the  Yellow  Danvers  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  variety,  and  no  red  sort  will  sell  as  well. 
Further  south  the  large  red  Wethersfield  is  a 
standard  and  popular  sort.  Around  Montreal 
an  earlier  red  variety  is  grown  A  popular 
New'  York  kind  is  the  Southport  White  Gle  be, 
w  hich  Mr.  Gregory  advises  to  be  cured  under 
cover,  in  order  to  preserve  its  white  ness,  which 
is  an  essential  element  of  its  market  value. 
Where  the  early  Yellow  Dauvers  does  uot suc¬ 
ceed  on  account  of  the  short  seasons,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  commercial 
onion-growing,  yet  in  such  localities  the  Early 
Red  Globe  may  sometimes  be  made  profitable. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say  anything  in  infla¬ 
tion  to  onion-growing  in  the  extreme  South. 
In  the]border  States  at  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  onions  could  only  be  grown  from  sets, 
but  before  I  left  that  section  (in  1861),  I  had 
raised  them  successfully  from  black  seed,  and 
now  it  is  quite  commonly  practiced.  The 
new  large  Italian  kinds  succeed  in  the  South. 


-  -*■ 


I  will  state,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  that 
the  Portulaca  may  be  grown  from  cuttings. 
Being  an  animal,  and  so  easily  grown  from 
seed,  there  may  bo  nothing  useful  iu  this  ; 
still,  somebody  may  find  among  the  double 
forms  some  particular  kind  which  he  would 
like  to  perpetuate  iu  this  way,  and  it  will  do 
him  uo  harm  to  know'  that  he  cau  do  it,  and 
have  it  in  bloom  in  the  Winter.  [W'e  have 
seen  Portulacas  grow,  bloom  aud  mature  seeds 
after  the  plants  had  been  pulled  up  aud 
thrown  upon  the  rubbish ,  ale.  Has  Ilortioola 
ever  observed  that  the  color  of  the  flower  as 
well  as  its  variegatiou  (when  striped)  can  be 
determined  quite  accurately  by  the  color, 
striatious  etc.,  of  the  stems  of  the  plant  ? 
Eds.] 


I  scarcely  ever  take  up  a  periodical  de¬ 
voted  to  scientific  pursuits,  that  1  do  not 
see  something  about  flowers  being  endowed 
with  color,  etc.,  to  attract  the  attention  of 
insects,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 
It  did  not  used  to  be  so.  Now  will  not  some¬ 
body  spare  the  time  to  discover  some  manner 
of  flower  that  has  been  endowed  with  beauty 
and  sweetness  by  the  good  Father  for  the 
grutttication  and  enjoyment  of  his  chief 
handiwork,  man  ?  This  insect  business  may 
be  all  very  wTell,  but  it  seems  to  be  rather 
overdone,  and  bolstered  up  by  too  many  as¬ 
sumptions. 

While  on  a  brief  visit  at  a  friend’s  recently 
I  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  taste¬ 
fully  a  lady  can  dispose  of  a  couple  of  plants 
under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  The 
house  is  heated  by  a  hot-air  furnace,  aud 
that  usually  means  a  hot,  dry  air  unfavorable 
to  healthy  plant  growth.  The  windows  of 
the  sitting-room  are  shaded  by  a  broad  piazza 
and  sunshine  can  only  find  its  way  to  the 
floor.  Iuoueofthe  windows,  elevated  on  a 
low  stool,  was  placed  a  Calla  Lily  iu  a  large 
pot  with  a  deep  saucer  under  it.  The  soil  in 
the  pot  was  covered  with  Wandering  Jew-, 
(Tradescantial,  which  bad  run  over  and  down 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  aud  spread  over  the  car¬ 
pet  for  several  feet  on  each  side,  presenting  an 
example  of  real  cai'pet  bedding  as  novel  as  it 
w7as  pleasing,  and  in  better  taste  than  much 
of  the  so-called  “  carpet  bedding”  seen  in  the 
open  air.  There  is  in  this  a  hint  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  w  indow-  gardening  under  more 
favorable  conditions,  aud  in  a  new  direction. 
The  Calla  was  not  in  flower,  and  was  not 
likely  to  flower  in  such  an  atmosphere  ;  but 
there  is  always  something  so  noble  aud  grace¬ 
ful  in  the  form  of  this  plant  that  one  might 
well  grow  it  though  it  never  bloomed. 


Among  the  newer  vegetables  the  Perfect 
Gem  Squash  may  be  favorably  noticed.  It 
is  productive,  of  excellent  quality,  and  a  good 
keeper,  but  of  small  size.  There  is  an  unreas¬ 
oning  prejudice  against  small  vegetables  of 
this  class  for  market  purposes.  The  larger 
varieties  are  mostly  coarse  and  ill-flavored, 
and  only  fit  for  cattle,  almost  the  only  excep¬ 
tion  being  the  Cheese  Pumpkin,  (and  this, 
after  all,  is  only  medium  Bized)  which  is 
scarcely  surpassed  for  pies,  and  is  equally 


good  for  cattle.  The  Hubbard,  Butman, 
Cocoanut,  etc,  ,  are  among  our  best  squashes, 
and  none  of  them  are  large.  The  Perfect 
Gem  makes  up  in  quality  and  productive¬ 
ness  what  it  lacks  in  size. 


The  new  pot  Marigold  “  Meteor”  (Calen¬ 
dula  officinalis)  proves  to  be  a  good  winter¬ 
blooming  plant,  and  is  much  admired  by  the 
ladies.  In  the  greenhouse  it  blooms  nearly  all 
W inter.  It  also  does  very  well  indeed  in  the 
sitting-room.  All  the  flowers  do  not  come 
striped,  but  all  are  pretty.  It  is  a  fine  plant 
for  the  border,  and  very  easily  grown. 


1  saw  a  young  gardener  sowing  Wakefield 
Cabbage  seed  on  the  25th  of  January  in  a 
temperature  of  about  seventy  degrees.  Be¬ 
fore  Spring  he  will  wish  he  had  not  done  it. 
It  is  this  kind  of  experience,  however,  that 
proves  to  be  useful,  and  so  1  hinted  to  him. 
March  is  quite  time  enough  for  this  kind 
of  work,  and  a  much  lower  temperature 
for  stocky  cabbage  plants.  It  is  well  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  but  do  not  take 
too  much  at  a  time.  Hortxcola. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Abutilon  liliaceum  album  is  a  yery  distinct 
and  pretty  AbutiJon  and  is  deserving  of  a  place 
in  all  collections;  and  on  account  of  its  free- 
flowering  quahtiesis  an  excellent  plant  for  the 
window  garden.  The  flowers  are  of  medi¬ 
um  sizj,  cf  a  lilac-mauve  color,  beautifully 
veined  with  pink,  and  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  prolusion.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
excellent,  being  of  upright  growth  with  small 
and  neat  foliage. 

The  genus  AJlainmda  embraces  some  of 
our  most  desirable  and  showy  stove 
plants.  Of  tuts  splendid  genus  Auerie- 
folia  is  deserving  of  being  cultivated  in 
all  collections  of  choice  plants;  that  is, 
where  it  can  be  given  sufficient  heat 
and  moisture.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  and  are  freely  pro 
dueed  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the 
year,  if  the  plant  is  permitted  to  grow. 

As  an  exhibition  or  show  plant  this  Ai- 
lamanda  is  excelled  by  none.  It  is  easi¬ 
ly  cultivated  if  it  can  be  given  a  suffi¬ 
cient  heat,  say  a  temperature  of  50  ° 
or  00  ° .  W ater  should  be  freely  given 
and  it  shoidd  be  freely  syringed.  It 
also  requires  good  drainage  and  a  com. 
post  composed  of  one- third  well  rotted 
manure  and  two-thir  is  well  rotted  sods,  • 
During  the  Summer  season  it  can  be 
plunged  in  the  flower  border  where  it 
will  liower  freely  if  liberally  supplied 
with  water.  A  little  manure  water 
will  prove  beneflcial  to  it.  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  insects  and  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings. 


The  latest  novelty  in  the  way  of 
tomatoes  is  a  variety  of  foreign  origin 
named  President  Garfield.  As  the  seed 
is  already  advertised  for  sale  by  some 
of  our  leading  seedsmou,  I  was  pleased 
to  see  an  illustration  of  its  fruit  in  a 
late  Rural.  It  is  said  to  b'ave  caused 
a  sensatiou  in  Europe  the  past  season, 
by  the  extraordinary  character  of  its 
growth  wheie  it  is  said  to  attain  the 
length  o£  eight  feet,  producing  fruit 
averaging  in  weight  two  or  three 
pounds  each.  But  a  writer  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Darden  says  ;  “The  fruit  is  ugly 
and  inferior,  as  it  is  rough  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  excrescences,  the  figure  of 
it  resembling  a  crab  w  ith  its  legs  cut 
off.”  If  the  Rural’s  illustration  is 
truthful  (of  which  I  am  certain)  I  quite 
agree  with  the  writer.  It  was  my  in¬ 
tention  to  have  given  it  a  trial  this 
season,  but  upon  seeing  the  Rural’s  il¬ 
lustration,  1  don’t  think  I  will,  for  I 
cannot  imagine  of  what  use  such  a 
rough  and  ill-shaped  fruit  can  be.  Un¬ 
less  grown  merely  as  a  curiosity,  I 
do  not  think  it  w  ill  be  grown  anoLher 
season.  [Probably  ita  size  alone  com¬ 
mends  it— and  this  is  more  than  bal¬ 
anced  by  its  irregularities.  We  want 
smooth  tomatoes. — Eds.] 


What’s  in  a  name  ?  A  great  deal, 
especially  when  we  mention  Phlox 
Drummondii  grandiflora  fimbriata  ro¬ 
sea  alba  striata.  This  is  another 
novelty — a  Phlox  whose  flowers  are 
described  as  being  finely  fringed.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  may  be  a  very  desirable  addition 
to  our  list  of  Phloxes,  if  the  plants  are  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  escape  being  suffocated  under 
such  a  lengthy  name.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know'  if  the  person  who  thus  named  it  is 
living  yet,  as  it  may  be  just  possible  that  the 
effect  was  too  much  for  him.  But,  seriously, 
why  give  such  a  lengthy  name  to  a  variety  of 
the  popular  Drummond  Phlox  ? 


The  different  varieties  of  Ageratum  Mexi- 


canutn  are  very  pretty  and  desirable  plants 
for  flowering  in  the  window  garden  as  well  as 
in  the  greenhouse.  They  are  also  excellent 
plants  for  the  flower  garden  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season,  wffiere  they  will  be  found  to  be 
very  useful  for  cutting  for  bouquets,  baskets 
of  flowers,  etc.  They  are  also  perfectly  free 
from  all  insects  pests,  and  if  the  soil  is  deep, 
they  stand  our  hot  dry  Summer  weather  with¬ 
out  sustaining  any  injury.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  they  will  grow'  in  al¬ 
most  any  garden  soil,  no  plant  will  repay  a 
little  care  and  attention  soonertban  the  Agera¬ 
tum.  When  planted  in  the  garden  it  is  there¬ 
fore  advisable  to  prepare  the  bed  thoroughly, 
by  digging  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two 
feet  and  w  orking  in  a  good  portion  of  wrell 
rotted  manure.  Of  late  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  this  pretty  species,  and 
the  result  is  we  have  several  very  pretty  and 
distinct  vai  ieties  which  are  decided  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  older  sorts.  One  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  and  pretty  sorts  is  Ageratum  Mexica- 
num  variegatum:  this  is  a  very  pretty  plant 
the  foliage  of  which  is  bean ti  fully  marked 
with  creamy  white.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
light  blue  color.  It  stands  the  hot  sun  well, 
the  variegation  being  uninjured.  This  variety 
will  have  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 


I  think  that  the  Epiphyllum  truncatum  and 
its  varieties  (see  page  841)  are  best  grown 
grafted  on  the  Pereskia  aculeata.  Indeed,  I  no¬ 
tice  that  one  of  our  leading  florists,  in  his  cat¬ 
alogue,  noticing  this  fact,  remarks: — “We 
can  supply  small  plants  on  their  own  roots, 
but  such  we  consider  worthless.”  When  grown 
on  their  own  roots  they  are  at  all  times  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  becoming  too  w'et  at  their 
roots;  but  when  grafted  on  Pereskia  this  can¬ 
not  happen.  The  flowers  will  be  much  finer 


if  they  are  given  a  temperature  of  55  to  GO 
degrees  when  about  to  open. 

Queens  Co.,  L.I.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 

• - ♦»»  ■  -  -  - 

Strawberries. — I  keep  mv  strawberry 
lants  fresh  and  green,  during  a  drought 
y  throwiug  wheat  straw  loosely  over  the 
bed,  takiug  it  off  as  soon  as  the  first  hard  show¬ 
er  comes.  I  find  the  best  way  to  transplant 
strawberries  is  to  lift  them  with  a  garden 
trowel,  directly  after  a  rain ;  a  ball  of  wet 
earth  clings  to  them  keeping  the  roots  in  their 
natural  places.  I  never  lose  a  plant  set  in 
this  manner  ;  neither  will  the  hot  sun  wilt 
them.  j.  R. 


fix  I'D  Crops 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL 
FARM. 


CORN  EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  PAST 
SEASON. 


Will  Corn  chilled  in  a  foot  or  more  apart 
stand  the  drought  better  than  Com  in 
hills ? 


Experiments  "With  Fertilizers. 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  describe,  so  that  the  far- 
off  reader  could  make  full  allowance  for  the 
unfavorable  conditions  under  which  corn  was 
raised  during  the  past  season  on  Long  Island. 
Even  if  we  had  had  no  drought,  the  yield 
would  have  been  below  an  average  owing  to 
the  colil,  drizzly,  backward  season.  Many 
kernels  rotted  in  the  ground  ;  many  germin¬ 
ated  feebly,  and  finally  withered  and  died. 
The  black  birds,  availing  themselves  of  the 
long  period  during  which  the  plants  were  at  a 
stand  still,  destroyed  the  kernels  or  the  tender 
shoots.  Soon  after  the  cold,  cloudy,  drizzly 
(seldom  rainy)  weather  ceased,  the  dry 
weather  was  felt,  and  by  the  time  sets  ap¬ 
peared  the  leaves  were  already  curled  by  the 
drought  which,  with  the  single  break  of  a 
shower,  continued  until  rain  was  of  no  ser¬ 
vice.  We  are  speaking  of  our  upland  corn. 
That  raised  upon  lowlands  suffered  less  by  the 
drought,  of  course,  but  more  from  the  bad 
weather  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  So  intent  were  we  upon  equaling  our 
|  great  yield  of  1880  that  kernels  were  dropped 


six  inches  apart  where  the  first  planting  had 
failed,  the  better  to  insure  a  good  stand.  But 
the  weather  just  at  this  time  was  so  cold  that 
the  second  planting  proved  to  be  an  entire 
failure. 

Everybody  who  has  raised  corn  for  many 
years  knows  that  it  is  never  safe  in  the  early 
port  of  the  season,  no  matter  how  favorable 
or  unfavorable  the  weather  may  be,  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  yield  at  harvest.  But  knowing  that 
the  soil  of  our  chief  experiment  field  was 
naturally  poor ;  knowing  that  (except  the 


acre  and  the  one-twentieth  acre  plots)  it  had 
received  no  manure  in  at  least  seven  years  ; 
when  even  as  late  as  June  10  the  plants  aver 
aged  less  than  three  inches  high,  and  were  yel¬ 
low  and  feeble,  while  the  feeblest  were  rotting 
and  dying,  we  not  only  despaired  of  a  great 
yield,  but  were  I  earful  that  uiere  would  be  no 
yield  at  all.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  general  im¬ 
pression,  not  only  among  the  Rural  hands  nut 
among  our  farmer  neighbors.  One  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  who  was  born  and  raised  just  opposite  the 
R.ural  Farm  said  to  the  writer  :  “I  can  re¬ 
member  this  field  for  80  years.  I  have  never 
seen  a  good  crop  upon  it." 

“  Why,  think  you"  ?  wa  asked. 

“  Oh,  it’s  as  poor  as  a  beach,”  he  replied. 
And  then  he  asked  “  What  manure  did  you 
use  ?” 

“  None,  except  upon  that  acre.” 

“  None  i  ” 

“Noue.” 

The  farmer  made  no  reply,  but  showed 
plainly  by  a  queer  little  smile,  as  he  looked 
over  the  field,  that  we  fully  deser  ved  the  fail¬ 
ure  that  seemed  obvious  enough. 

THE  DROUGHT. 

Let  us  say  to  our  Western  and  Southern 
readers,  that  they  may  the  better  understand 
the  results  of  this  experiment  field  of  corn, 
chat  the  drought  was  as  severe  and  protracted 
as  any  within  the  memory  of  Long  Island, 
farmers.  On  many  of  the  inland  farms  the 
corn  was  utterly  burnt  up,  while  in  t  he  best  of 
soil,  along  the  ocean  or  Bound,  the  yield  was 
not  over  half  an  average  crop. 

ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OBJECTS 

we  had  iu  conducting  the  experiments  of  this 
field,  was  to  ascertain  in  how  far  the  great 
yield  of  Chester  County  Mammonth  and  of 
Blount’s  White  Prolific  Corn  of  1880  was  due 
to  the  small  quantity  of  concentrated  ferti¬ 
lizers  then  used.  The  first-named  was 
raised  on  the  field  adjoining  our  present 
field  to  the  north.  The  soil  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  fields  und  the  length 
of  time  during  which  neither  had  been 
manured  or  cultivated  were  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  offer  fairly  equal  conditions 
for  comparison.  As  a  collateral  experi¬ 
ment,  the  uere  (380x132  feet — see  di¬ 
agram)  was  manured  with  the  same 
fertilizer,  while  the  adjoining  plot  of 
the  same  kind  of  corn  (Benton)  was 
not  fertilized. 

THE  FIELD. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  the  land 
to  the  north  of  the  curved  dotted  line, 
running  easterly  and  westerly  is  high, 
gently-rolling  laud  and  the  soil  is  very 
gravelly.  Many  stones  are  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  diameter.  From  this 
dotted  line  to  the  pond  it  is  less  grav¬ 
elly  and  perhaps  rather  more  of  a  san¬ 
dy  loam.  From  the  pond  to  the  south¬ 
ern  boundary,  the  soil  is  much  the  same 
— a  sandy  loam — but  there  are  places 
— half  an  acre  perhaps  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate — that  are  not  well  drained.  These 
are  indicated  by  the  three  clusters  of 
shading.  With  the  experiments  of 
which  we  have  to  speak  at  this  time, 
however,  the  last  mentioned  part  of 
the  field  has  nothing  to  do. 

As  already  stated,  the  field  had  been 
in  grass  and  pasture  for  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  tliiu,  worn-out  sod  was 
turned  in  March.  April  24  to  27  inclu¬ 
sive,  it  was  harrowed  three  times — then 
rolled  and  again  harrowed.  The  acre 
(132x330  feet)  was  theu  measured  off 
and  600  pounds  of  Mapes’  Com  Fertili¬ 
zer,  extended  with  about  the  same  bulk 
of  moist  soil  thoroughly  mixed,  were 
sown  upon  it.  The  plots  A.  B.  C.  D., 
&c.,  were  each  measured  out  6G  feet 
long,  by  33  feet  wide,  making  them  each 
one-twentieth  of  an  acre.  The  A  plot 
was  fertilized  with  seven-and-a-half 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  furnishing, 
according  to.  analysis,  pound  of 
nitrogen.  The  B-plot  received  17% 
pounds  of  superphosphate  of  litne  sup¬ 
posed  to  furnish  2%  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  ;  the  C  plot  with  lbs.  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  furnishing  3%  lbs.  of 
actual  potash.  The  D-plot  combines 
the  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate; 
E-plot  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  potash  ;  F  plot  the  superphosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  ;  G-plot  nitrate 
of  soda,  surper phosphate  and  muriate 
of  potash  ;  Il-plot  20  pounds  of  plaster 
(sulphate  of  lime)  only  ;  O-plot  30  lbs.  of 
Lister’s  Corn  Fertilizer  of  which  we  have  no 
analysis  P-plot,  30  lbs.  of  Soluble  Pacific  Guano 
and,  finally  Q-plot  with  no  fertilizer.  The  P 
and  Q-plots  (not  shown  in  the  diagram)  connect 
with  the  G  and  H-plots.  The  object  of  the 
experiments  upon  these  small  plots,  was  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  soil  needs  any,  one,  two, 
or  all  three  of  the  chief  ingredients  furnished 
by  farm  manure,  and  imitated  as  closely  as 
may  be  by  concentrated  commercial 
fertilizers.  Another  object  was  to  sow  oats  up¬ 
on  these  same  plots  next  Spring  without  any 


manure,  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers  used  upon  them  last  year. 
Of  all  cereal  crops,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us 
that  oats  show  most  decidedly  the  effects  of 
chemical  fertilizers. 

The  entire  field  was  marked  off  north  and 
south,  the  marks  three  feet  ten  inches  apart. 
Upon  the  acre-plot  we  drilled  in  four  quarts 
and  a  pint  (kernels  one  foot  apart)  of  Benton 
Corn.  This  same  corn  was  also  drilled  in  upon 
the  plot  running  north,  indicated  by  the  double 
dotted  lines  connecting  with  the  acre  to  the 
south,  so  as  to  give  the  required  data  for  com¬ 
parison  between  the  product  of  the  manured 
acre  and  thatof  the  soil  without  manut  e,  The 
rest  of  the  field  was  planted  to  Blount’s  White 
Prolific  with  seed  which  has  been  selected 
with  great  care  for  three  years.  The  Benton 
Corn  was  planted  May  13th,  and  the  Blount, 
May  13th,  The  composition  of  the  Mapes’ 
Corn  manure,  according  to  the  analysis  print¬ 
ed  upon  the  bags,  was  as  follows  : 

Ammonia.. .  «•»  @  S  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid...... . ..10.00  @  12 

Potash . 6-°°  ®  7 

The  entire  field  was  cultivated  during  the 
season  twice  with  a  cultivator  which  stirs  the 
ground  only  an  inch  or  so  in  depth,  and  it  was 
hoed  twice.  The  seed  was  dropped  every 
foot,  so  as  the  better  to  insure  a  good  stand. 
It  was  intended  to  cut  out  every  other  plant 
at  the  first  hoeing.  But  the  stand  was  every¬ 
where  so  poor  that  this  was  unnecessary  over 
a  greater  portion  of  the  field. 

YIELD  OF  THE  BENTON  CORN.* 

The  yield  of  the  manured  acre  of  Benton 
Corn  was  4,898  pounds  of  ears,  as  weighed 
October  10th.  Allowing  that  75  lbs.  of  ears 
make  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn,  the  yield  of 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAIT. 


Short-horn  Steer. 

In  the  engraving  Fig.  03  is  represented  the 
Short  horn  steer  that  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  late  Smithfield  Club  Fab  Stc  ck  Show  at 
London,  England.  He  was  then  one  year 
and  eleven  months  old  and  weighed  1434 
pounds  on  entering  the  yard,  having  made 
an  average  gain  of  3.00  pounds  a  day  since 
birth.  He  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Stratton  ; 
sire,  Protector  (33,231)  dam  Lilian  by  the 
Prince  (33,697.  The  illustration  is  re-engraved 
from  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette. 


3w|)Lnncnts,  &t. 


SEED  DRILLS,  ETC. 

In  no  line  of  mechanical  invention,  for  Ihe 
last  half  century,  has  there  been  a  greater  ad¬ 
vance  than  in  that  with  which  farmers  and 
gardeners  have  to  do  By  improved  machi¬ 
nery  they  are  now  enabled  not  only  to  do  their 
work  more  easily  (which  of  itself  is  highly  im¬ 
portant)  but  also  in  a  far  superior  manner.  In 
these  improvements  the  Garden  Seed  Drill 
has  surely  not  been  overlooked.  The  New 
York  Seed  Drill,  manufactured  by  the  Hig- 
ganum  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Hig- 
ganurn,  Conn.,  may  now  be  considered 
among  the  very  best  of  theso  implements.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Matthews,  the  inventor  of  this  drill,  has 


the  foregoing  that  the  plot,  B,  fertilized  with 
35  pounds  of  superphosphate  (furnished  by 
dissolved  bone  black),  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  700  pounds  to  1  he  acre,  yielded  the  small¬ 
est  amount  of  grain.  The  no-manure,  Q  plot 
next;  then  comes  the  potash  plot,  C;  then 
we  have  the  two  plots  D  (nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid)  and  the  A  (nitrogen  alone) 
which  yielded  the  same;  next  the  Soluble  Pa¬ 
cific  Guano  Fertilizer,  600  pounds  to  the  acre, 


rim  of  fat  covering  only  the  outside.  In  size 
the  full  grown  Berk.shires  range  from  300  to 
COO  pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pigs 
selected  from  the  litters  for  fattening  and  the 
feeding  and  attention  subsequently  given 
them.  There  are  recorded  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  an  extra-large  animal  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  800  pounds,  dressed;  but  such  casesare 
rare  among  the  Improved  Berkshires.  Animals 
of  this  breed  fatten  readily  at  any  age,  and 


Short- horn  Steer,  1st  Prize  Winner  at  the  Smithi  if.ld  Fat  Stock  Show— Fig.  63. 
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this  manured  acre  of  Benton  Corn  was  65.30 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  or  in  round  numbers, 
65  bushels.  The 

UNMANURED  BENTON  CORN 
yielded  3.575  pounds  of  ears,  which,  allowing 
as  above,  75  lbs.  of  ears  to  a  bushel  of  shelled, 
would  give  a  yield  of  47. G6,  or  let  us  say  lor 
general  comparison,  47  bushels  of  shelled  com 
for  the  unmanured  acre  of  Benton  Corn* 
Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  GOO  pounds  of 
the  fertilizer  may  be  credited  with  having 
increased  the  natural  yield  of  the  soil  18 
bushels  of  shelled  corn. 

It  may  be  said,  also,  that  the  seed  upon  the 
fertilized  acre  germinated  and  grew  more 
vigorously  than  upon  the  unfertilized  land- 
The  difference,  in  fact,  was  so  marked  that  no 
lines  were  needed  to  determine  the  one  from 
the  other,  and,  judged  by  the  deeper  rolor  of 
the  leaves,  the  faster  growth,  greater  bight  of 
the  plants  of  the  fertilized  acre,  we  had  looked 
for  a  greater  difference  in  the  yield  of  grain. 

THE  SMALL  PLOTS. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  plots  of  one- 
twentieth  of  au  acre  each.  The  soil  of  these 
upon  the  highest  and  driest  part  of  the  field 
was  as  uniform  as  possible,  in  so  far  as  this 
could  bo  ascertained  by  the  sight  or  hand. 
A  cord  was  stretched  about  the  stakes  mark¬ 
ing  each  plot,  and  the  fertilizer  .thoroughly 
mixed  with  twice  or  more  its  bulk  of  moist 
soil,  was  sown  within  the  cord  as  evenly  as 
possible.  The  soil  was  fitted  and  the  seed 
(Blount's  White  Prolific)  planted  precisely  the 
same  as  with  the  rest  of  the  field,  May  13th. 
This  portion  of  the  field  was  ihe  first  to  suffer 
from  the  drought,  and  the  stalks  grew  to 
scarcely  more  than  half  their  usual  hight. 
The  yields  were  as  follows  ; 

A  Plot. — 7)$  tts.  nitrate  of  soda. 

Yield  of  ears.  111  tts.;  shelled,  1.48  bush. 

B  Plot.— 35  fts.  superphosphate. 

Yield  of  cars,  lti2!$  tta.:  shelled,  1.86  bush. 

C  Plot.— 714  n>s.  muriate  of  potash. 

Yield  of  ears,  UWW  lbs.;  shelled,  1.46  bush. 

D  Plot.— 7M  tbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  t 
17*$  tts.  phosphoric  acid.  \ 

Yield  of  ears,  111  lbs.;  shelled,  1.48  bush. 

E  Plot.— 7*4  its.  nitrate  soda,  ) 

7)4  ibs.  muriate  potash. ) 

Yield  of  ears,  124!$  tbs.;  shelled,  1.66  bush. 

F  Plot.— 17!$  ibs.  phosphoric  acid,  J 
7tj  it, s.  muriate  of  pola»h.  ( 

Yield  of  ears.  125'$  lbs.;  shelled,  1.67  bush. 

G  Plot.— 7“$  its  lit  irate  soda,  ) 

17)$  ibs.  phosphoric  acid,  / 

7*Z  lbs.  muriate  potash.  ) 

Yield  of  ears,  129*$  lbs.;  shelled,  1.72  bush. 

H  Plot.— 20  It  sulphate  lime  (land  pluster). 

Yield  of  ears,  124  lbs.;  shelled.  1.65  bush. 

O  Plot.— 80  lbs.  Lister's  Fertilizers  (composition  not 
given). 

Yield  Of  ears,  128  lbs.;  shelled,  1.70  bush. 

P  Plot  (not  shown  In  diagram).— 30  Ibs.  Soluble  Pa. 
ciflc  Guano  (composition  not  given). 
Yield  of  ears,  111)$  lbs.;  shelled,  l.4S6busb. 

Q  Plot  (not,  shown  in  diagram).— No  manure. 

Yield  of  ears,  103*$  lbs  ;  shelled,  1.38  bush- 

YIELD  PER  ACRE  IN  BUSHELS  OF  SHELLED 
CORN. 


Plot.  Bushels. 

A.  Nitrogen  .  29.60 

B.  Phosphoric  acid  .  27.20 

C.  Potash .  2!*. 20 

D.  Nitrogen  and  phos.  acid .  29.60 

E.  Nitrogen  and  potash. ...  .  33  20 

F.  Phos.  acid  and  potash.  . .  S3. 40 

G.  Nitrogen,  phos.  acid  and  potash .  84.40 

XI.  Land  plaster  . . . .  33  00 

o.  Lister’s  Fertilizer  ...  . .  .  3100 

P.  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  Co.  Fertilizer. .  29.92 

Q.  No  manure . - .  27.60 


Relative  Yields.— It  will  appear  from 

♦  Seventy  pounds  of  this  corn,  weighed  Oct.  10th. 
made  51  lbs.  of  shelled  corn.  Cobs,  19  lbs. 

*  Seventy  pounds  of  ears  of  Blount’s  White  Prolific, 
weighed  ana  shelled  October  15,  gave  54)$  pounds  of 
shelled  corn ;  cobs,  15)$  pounds. 


P;next  the  laud  plaster,  H;  next  tb6  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash,  E;  next  the  phosphoric  acid 
aud  potash,  F;  next  Lister’s  Fertilizer,  600 
pounds  to  the  acre;  and  last  and  best,  the  ni¬ 
trogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  G. 

Notes. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Lister’s  Fertilizer 
was  sown  (at  the  request  of  one  of  Mi’.  Lis¬ 
ter’s  agents),  not  until  May  28.  The  Soluble 
Pacific  Guano  was  sown  the  same  date.  All 
the  other  fertilize! s  were  sown,  as  stated, 
May  3. 

In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  field,  aud 
between  the  A-plot  and  the  north  and  west 
fences,  a  farm-manure  heap  was  permitted  to 
lie  for  several  months,  aud  was  carried  off 
only  a  few  weeks  prior  to  plowing  this  field; 
the  soil  beneath  it  was,  therefore,  very  rich. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  drought  the  plauts  upon 
this  piece  of  land  that  was  covered  by  the 
manuie  grew,  as  might  be  supposed,  with 
greut  vigor.  When,  however,  the  drought 
was  seriously  ftlt,  these  were  the  first  to 
curl  their  leaves  and,  of  all  our  corn,  the 
first  to  be  destroyed  by  its  continuance. 

That  our  yields  of  corn  upon  this  experi¬ 
ment  field  should  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  our  neighbors,  as  they’  Were  con¬ 
ceded  to  be,  may  show  the  reader,  first,  how 
greatly  the  corn  crop  of  Long  Island  was 
injured  by  the  drought;  and  second,  that  corn 
plants  which  stand  one  foot  apart  in  the 
rows  are  better  able  to  withstand  a  drought 
than  when,  as  is  the  custom  about  us,  three 
or  four  plants  are  crowded  toget  her  in  a  hill, 
for  it  is  very  evident  that  the  excess  of  our 
yield  over  that  of  our  neighbors  was  not  due 
to  the  liberal  use  of  manure. 

Si yt  Sunut-ljcr'D. 

^ _  * 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Of  all  breeds  of  swine  the  Berkshire  holds 
the  front  place  for  general  purposes.  A  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  upon  any  other  breed  is  sure  to 
produce  an  improvement,  while  a  cross  of  any 


I  farrows  mature  in  from  12  to  18  months,  the 
*  period  depending  upon  the  selection  of  the 
larger  or  smaller  animals  from  the  litter  and 
their  subsequent  treatment.  The  Berkshire?, 
too,  are  hardy,  prolific  and  excel'ent  nurses 
Their  markings  and  characteristics  are  as  fol¬ 
lows; — 

Color  black,  with  white  on  feet,  face,  tip  of 
tail,  and  an  occasional  splash  of  white  on  the 
arm;  while  a  small  spot  of  white  on  some  other 
part  of  the  body  does  not  argue  au  impurity 
of  blood,  yet  it  is  to  bo  discouraged  to  the  end 
that  uniformity  of  color  may  be  attained  by 
breeders;  white  upon  one  ear,  or  a  bronze  or 
copper  spot  on  some  pai  t  of  the  body  argues 
no  impurity,  but  rather  a  reappearance  of 
original  colors.  Markings  of  white  other  than 
those  above  named  are  suspicious,  and  a  pig 
so  marked  should  be  rejected. 

Face  short,  fine,  and  well  dished:  broad  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes;  ears  generally  almost  erect, 
but  sometimes  inclining  forward  with  ad¬ 
vancing  age,  small,  thin,  soft,  and  showing 
veins;  jowl  full;  neck  short  and  thick;  shoul¬ 
der  short  from  neck,  to  middling  deep  from 
backdown;  back  broad  aud  straight,  or  a 
very  little  arched ;  ribs— long  ribs,  well  sprung, 
giving  rotundity  of  body;  short  ribs  of  good 
length,  giving  breadth  and  level  ness  of  loins; 
hips  of  good  length  from  point  of  hip  to  rump; 
hams  thick,  round,  and  deep,  holding  their 
thickness  well  back  and  down  to  the  hocks; 
tail  fine  and  small,  set  on  high  up;  legs  short 
and  fine,  but  straight  and  very  strong,  with 
hoofs  erect,  legs  set  wide  apart;  size  medium; 
length  medium,  extremes  are  to  be  avoided; 
bone  fine  and  compact;  offal  very  light;  hair 
fine  and  compact ;  skiu  pliable. 

An  illustration  of  a  boar  of  this  breed  is 
presented  at  Fig.  63,  “  Oxford  Reserve,”  3,469; 
bred  by  John  Guell’s  Sons,  Edmonton,  Out.; 
farrowed  May  19,  1880  :  got  by  “  Royal  May- 
breeze,”  3037  ;  bred  by  It.  Swanwick,  England; 
dam,  imported  ‘‘  Sallie  Oxford,”  4,418,  by 
“Oxford;”  3d  dam,  “Daughter  of  Dark  Sol- 
lie,”  by  “  Windsor;”  8i  dam,  “Dark  Sallie,” 
by  “Othello;”  4th  dam,  “Sallie  IV,”  by 
“Driva  Boar;”  5th  dam,  “Sallie  III,”  by 
“  2d  Duke  of  Gloucester.”  “  Oxford  Reserve  \ 


for  years  been  striving  to  perfect  it,  and  in 
the  one  illustrated  at  Fig  64  he  has  done  away 
with  many  objections  found  in  some  other 
drills.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  compactly  and 
durably  built,  its  total  weight  being  about  45 
pounds  and  its  length  30  inches.  It  can  bo 
used  to  sow  any  garden  seed,  from  the  very 
smallest  up  to,  and  including,  corn  and  beans. 

Among  its  advantages  w  e  note  that  it  has 
patent  bars  in  the  drop  to  scatter  seed ;  it  has 
an  adjustable  plow  which  opens  a  wide  fui- 
row,  and  which  can  be  easily  set  to  any  de¬ 
sired  depth;  the  marker  bar  is  under  the 
frame  and  can  be  adjusted  by  simply  loosen¬ 
ing  two  thumb  nuts;  its  opt-u  seed  conductor 
shows  the  seed  dropping;  the  dial  plate  is  in 
full  vieiv  of  ihe  operator  and  is  made  of  white 
metal,  which  will  not  rust;  it  lias  a  huge  seed 
box,  and  will  stand  up  alone  when  not  in  use; 
it  is  simple  in  construction,  compactly  made, 
easy  to  handle.  It  is  certuinly  worthy  of  the 
examination  of  any  one  who  is  in  need  of  suc  h 
an  implement. 

This  linn  manufacture  various  other  im¬ 
plements  for  faiiniug  and  gardening  now  on 
the  market,  among  which  are  the  Higganum 
Horse  Hoe,  the  Higganum  Cultivator,  the 
Hughes-  Castor  Tooth  Harrow,  the  Higganum 
Cider  Mill,  and  Hie  Hollingsworth  Improved 
Monitor  Rake.  This  rake  is  both  relf  and 
hand  dump,  and  its  constant  me  on  the  rough¬ 
est  lands  has  proven  ifs  durability,  while  it 
rakes  clean,  lifts  easily,  and  is  simply,  yet 
scientifically  constructed.  We  have  but  this 
to  say  farther’,  that  the  Higganum  Corpora¬ 
tion  do  w  hat  I  hey  claim  to  do.  They  are, to  our 
knowledge,  reliable,  and  it  is  their  aim  to  give 
entire  satisfaction.  G.  B.  b. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  BEPORT3. 

Arkansan. 

Beebe,  White  Co  .  Jan.  29. — I  am  going  to 
start  for  Emruettsburg,  Iowa.  I  have  lost  too 
much  money  to  stay  auy  longer,  and  another 
year  would  take  everything  1  have  if  1  were 
to  stay.  To  live  on  fat  perk  is  the  fate  of  the 
fortunate  few  who  a  re  aide  to  buy  it,  and  corn 
bread  and  molasses  ami  black  coffee.  1  could 
not  live  even  on  this  dainty  fare  and  work  on 
it.  Tho  scarcity  cf  corn  is  going  to  cause 
much  distress,  for  the  meal  to  live  on  and  tho 
corn  to  feed  the  stock,  to  make  another  crop, 
have  to  come  from  the  Noith,  and  tho  l'at  pork 
also.  I  never  saw  hogs  so  poor  able  to  hold 
on  to  life.  Some  people  have  lost  almost  all 
their  hogs,  as  they  had  nothing  to  feed  them 
upon.  In  their  nests  in  the  bushes  and  fence 
corners  I  can  see  the  miserable  creatures 
sleeping  tlieir  last  sleep.  I  never  saw  such 
pork  killed  for  meat  as  there  was  this  Winter. 
I  could  not  eat  it,  but  if  1  were  to  stay  hero 
no  doubt  I  would  have  to  come  to  it.  A 
great  many  killed  their  lean  porkers  because 
they  had  to  have  meat  of  some  sort.  The 
crops  were  so  short  that  not  more  t  han  one 
out  of  five  paid  for  their  last  year’s  provisions; 
and  the  vest  are  farther  behind  then  a  year 
ago.  The  buzzards  have  their  harvest  time 
now, and  yet  it  is  a  poor  one,  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  on  or  in  the  bogs  but  skin  and  boues.  If 
the  Winter  were  as  severe  ns  the  last,  there 
would  be  considerable  suffering,  but  tho 
jieople  have  been  favored  by  tho  mild 
weather.  Corn  is  $1  per  bushel;  pork, 
cents  cash  and  18  cents  on  time;  corn  meal, 
per  hbl,  $5  45  cash  or  |6  50  on  time;  molasses- 
80  cents  per  gallon  or  $1  per  gallon  on  time. 
The  merchants  have  pretty  empty  stores, 
they  do  not  care  to  get  anything  on  account 
of  the  farmers  not  having  any  money  to  buy 
with.  1  have  travekd  considerably  since  I  got 
my  cotton  out  and  I  have  noticed  things  very 


Berkshire  Boar,  Oxford  Reserve,  3469 — Fig.  63. 


other  breed  upon  the  Berkshire  is  equally  sure  took  the  first  premium  at  the  New  York 
to  result  in  deterioration.  For  choice  hams  State  FairiulSSl;  also  the  first  premium  at 
and  shoulders  for  smoking,  aud  side  pieces  for  the  Onondaga  Co.  Fair  at  Syracuse  and  at  the 
bacon,  tender,  juicy  and  well  marbled,  no  Monroe  Co.  Fair  at  Rochester.  He  is  the  prop¬ 
other  breed  can  compare  with  this.  The  hams  erty  of  T.  R.  Proctor,  proprietor  of  the  farm 
and  shoulders  are  almost  entirely  lean,  a  thin  belonging  to  Bagg’s  Hotel,  Utica,  New  York. 
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closely  on  account  of  trying  to  better  my  con¬ 
dition.  Three  years  next  March  I  landed  in 
Beebe  with  two  good  young  horses,  two 
good  Durham  cows  and  seven  Berkshiie  hogs, 
some  fancy  chickens  and  a  large  lot  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  a  full  line  of  farming  utensils,  and 
paid  $325  on  the  place  and  the  improvements, 
and  now  all  I  have  is  the  horses  and  wagon. 
My  girls  had  to  work  out  here,  which  they 
never  had  to  do  up  North,  and  my  boy  went 
to  school  when  there,  but  here  all  had  to  go  to 
work  froni  the  least  to  the  largest  and  worked 
harder  and  lived  harder  and  went  poorer 
than  ever  before,  While  writing,  a  neighbor 
came  to  see  us.  Before  leaving,  he  said  one  of 
his  neighbors  had  been  to  Beebe  and  wanted 
some  pork  on  time  and  the  storekeeper  asked 
him  25  cents  per  pound.  I  know  some  have 
no  meat  and  no  way  to  buy  it,  and  some  have 
no  meal  and  have  to  borrow  from  those 
that  have.  Cows,  $10  to  $15;  mules,  $50  to 
$75;  horses  almost  any  price— no  money  to 
buy.  Some  merchants  are  selling  goods  and 
taking  mortgages  on  everything,  Yesterday 
we  had  a  seven -inch  snow,  and  it  is 
making  a  stir;  a  groat  many  have  no  cotton 
seed  or  fodder  of  any  sort  for  their  stock  and 
such  weather  will  make  a  great  amount  of 
suffering  among  the  poor  beasts  as  well  as 
among  the  poor  people.  I  am  off  to-morrow, 
thank  God  !  a.  p. 

Del  aware. 

Laurel,  Sussex  Co.,  Feb.  3. — The  wheat 
crop  for  1881  was  very  short.  Corn  crop 
good.  The  prospect  for  all  kinds  of  small 
fruit  is  very  good  at  this  time,  aud  so  is  the 
prospect  for  peaches  and  apples.  w.  j.  r. 

Florida. 

Archer,  Alachua  Co.,  Feb.,  1. — Corn, 
$1.20  ;  oats,  $1.33  ;  sweet  potatoes,  52c  ;butter, 
30c. ;  eggs,  25c.  Cool  weather,  00  ° .  Roses, 
peaches  and  phlox  in  bloom — plenty  of  straw¬ 
berries  ripe.  Farmers  making  gardens  ;  plant¬ 
ing  com  ;  plowing  for  early  vegetables. 

Tacienne. 

Indiana. 

Roanoke,  Huntington  Co.,  Feb.  3.  — 
Weather  rough  aud  cold  for  two  or  three 
weeks  past.  Much  mud.  A  bad  Winter  for 
lumbermen  here.  Hay  is  worth  $10  to  $20  per 
ton;  wheat,  $1.2S  per  bushel;  corn,  50@G0c. ; 
oats,  40c,;  eggs,  18@20c. ;  butter,  18@32c. ; 
potatoes,  $1;  wages  good.  Several  new  rail¬ 
roads  are  being  built  near  here.  Prospect  for 
wheat  fair  to  good.  No  smallpox  in  our 
county.  a.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

Randall  Road,  Niagara  Co.,  Feb.  3. — This 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fruit-producing 
counties  in  the  State.  One  peach  orchard  of 
60,000  trees  in  this  vicinity  produces  50,000  to 
75,000  crates  in  bearing  years;  but  the  yellows 
are  spoiling  many  extensive  orchards.  Our 
roads  are  lined  with  one  continuous  orchard 
of  various  fruits  and  some  extensive  vine¬ 
yards  of  choice  grapes.  The  climate  is  mild, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  Lakes  Frio  and 
Ontario.  Fruit  evaporators  and  fruit  ware¬ 
houses  are  found  at  every  depot,  and  the 
amount  shipped  reaches  a  very  high  fig¬ 
ure.  L.  r. 

Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co.,  Feb.  3. — The 
Winter  has  been  remarkably  mild  so  far, good 
for  almost  all  kinds  of  work  except  teaming 
on  the  roads.  The  ground  is  frozen  hard  now, 
with  no  snow.  The  past  year  was  a  good  one 
for  the  farmers.  Dairy  produce  brought  a 
good  price;  dairying  is  the  main  business  of 
most  of  the  farmers  in  Chautauqua  County, 
consequently  times  are  better  than  they  have 
been  before  in  six  years.  I  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  interested  in  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Stockman  and  others  in  regard  to 
“horned  vs.  mu  ley  ”  cattle.  This  being  a 
dairy  region,  a  good  deal  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  breeds  of  cattle  the  most  suitable 
for  the  dairy.  As  long  as  eighteen  yearn 
ago  the  polled  cattle  were  introduced  to  a 
limited  extent  in  this  vicinity,  and  some  far¬ 
mers  tried  to  get  up  a  muley  boom,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  very  weak  one.  To-day  you 
could  hardly  find  a  polled  cow  in  this  section. 
They  proved  to  lie  uo  better  as  milkers,  and 
were  fully  asvieious  as  horned  stock,  besides 
being  ungainly  in  appearance.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  about  tweuty  years  in  the  dairy,  I 
have  never  known  a  cow  permanently  injured 
hy  the  horns  of  another.  Cows  whose  horns 
are  too  sharp,  should  either  have  knobs  put 
upon  them  or  they  should  be  sawn  off. 

My  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  better  milker 
than  a  good  native  cow;  in  fact,  the  popular 
custom  here  now  is  to  cross  (be  Short  horn  on 
our  best  native  stock.  This  rounds  up  the 
beef  qualities  lacking  in  the  native,  while  you 
also  get  good  milkers.  In  regard  to  fruit 
raising  there  are  spots  here  that  can  boast  as 
fine  apples  as  can  be  raised  in  Western  New 
York,  Peaches,  grapes,  etc.,  can  only  tie 
raised  to  any  advantage  along  the  Lake  Erie 
shore.  The  apple  crop  of  Chautauqua  last 
Autumn  was  fair  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
and  in  my  ow  n  individual  case  w>as  exception¬ 
ally  good.  For  myself  and  this  locality  I 


have  cut  the  varieties  of  apples  down  to  two 
kinds  for  profit,  and  those  are  the  Roxbury 
Russett  and  the  Baldwin.  Last  Fall  I  picked 
as  high  ns  seven  and  eight  barrels, each,  of  No. 
1  fruit  from  moderate-sized  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
sett  trees.  Home  people  seem  to  think  that  an 
orchard  needs  but  little  care,  but  I  find  this  is 
not  so.  A.  E.  B. 

Ohio. 

Bristolville,  Trumbull  Co.,  Feb.  2. — We 
are  having  a  very  open  Winter  so  far.  We 
have  had  no  sleighing  of  any  account  on  the 
roads  yet.  This  has  been  a  poor  Winter  for 
saw-mill  men,  anil  for  lumbermen  in  general. 
Business  is  pretty  lively,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  if  we  had  good  sleighing.  Grain  and  pro¬ 
duce  are  pretty  high.  Wheat  fluctuates 
somewhat  in  price,  sometimes  up  to  $1.40  per 
bushel ;  then  down  a  cent  or  two.  Hay  was 
up  to  $10  per  ton;  but  the  open  Winter  has 
caused  it  to  fall  to  about  $8,  Oats  are  about 
50c.  per  bushel ;  corn  about  70  cents  ;  potatoes 
$1  to  $1.25  ;  eggs  25c.  per  dozen.  j.  s.  B. 

Texas. 

Austin,  Travis  Co.,  Feb.  3.— Cotton,  corn 
and  oats  are  leading  crops,  and  very  few  are 
governed  by  a  plan  in  producing  them,  except 
to  plow-  iproperlv  called  cut  and  eover);  put  in 
seed,  and  prevent  grass  and  weeds  from  over¬ 
running  the  crop.  We  are  a  careless  set,  ow¬ 
ing  greatly  to  mildness  of  climate,  richness  of 
soil  and  abundance  of  unoccupied  space  for 
animals  to  live  or  die  upon.  I  find  the  Rural 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  Many  dis¬ 
eases  of  horses  and  cattle  (known  by  me  for 
the  past  forty  years)  have  been  so  intelligibly 
described  that  I  comprehend  what  were  mys¬ 
teries  before.  P.  B. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS, 


Delaware. 

Laurel,  Sussex  Co.,  Feb.  2. — My  White 
Elephant  Potato  was  cut  into  fifteen  pieces, 
and  these  were  planted  two  feet  apart.  Every 
eye  sprouted  and  the  vines  grew  finely,  but 
the  yield  was  not  very  good.  1  dug  246  very 
small  tubers  that  weighed  18  pounds  The 
Washington  Oats  grew  very  well,  but  lodged 
badly.  1  shall  try  them  again.  The  Rural 
Branching  Horglmm  did  not  germinate,  neither 
did  the  other  seed.  w.  j.  r. 

Florida. 

Archer,  Alachua  Co.,  Feb.  1. — The  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  is  the  best  forage  plant 
for  this  climate  we  have  tried.  Cut  when 
eight  feet  high,  a  little  trial  patch  made  dry 
fodder  at  the  rate  of  16  tons  per  acre  for  one 
cutting.  Another  patch  made  three  cuttings, 
in  May.  August  and  November,  and  perfected 
seed.  We  like  it  much  better  than  the  Pearl 
Millet.  It  dries  more  easily,  and  our  mules, 
horses,  cows  and  sheep  eat  it  green  or  dry.  It 
evidently  is  very  much  at  home  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Tacienne. 

lllitioin. 

Baldwin,  Randolph  Co.— The  Washington 
Oats  were  the  nicest  oats  I  ever  saw  grow;  but 
I  only  saved  one  quart.  The  horses  broke  into 
them  and  destroyed  two-thirds  of  them  or 
more.  The  dry  weather  got  the  upper  hand 
of  my  W.  E.  Potatoes  and  R.  B.  Sorghum, 


foot  apart,  but  this  was  too  close.  They  grew 
well  till  “  heading  time,”  when  a  steer  broke 
in  and  ate  them.  '1  hey  grew  again,  but  they 
were  attacked  by  smut;  still  I  have  saved  a 
quart  for  next  year.  The  sorghum  grew 
finely,  but  the  seed  did  not  ripen.  Some 
of  the  flow'er  seeds  did  splendidly  others 
failed.  J.  H.  M. 

Michigan. 

Lansing,  Ingham  Co.,  Feb.  5.— The  White 
Elephant  Potato  did  very  well.  I  had  54 
pounds  of  nice  tubers,  though  cut-worms  de¬ 
stroyed  three  hills.  The  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum  did  very  well.  The  Ennobled  Oats 
sent  me  last  year  did  the  best.  I  got  the  first 
premium  on  them  at  our  Union  fair  at  Lan¬ 
sing  this  year.  A.  a. 

Minnesota. 

La  Crescent,  Houston  Co.,  Fob.  L— Our 
Whre  Elephant  Potato  weighed  21^  ounces, 
and  had  12  eyes.  It  was  cut  to  single  eyes, 
and  planted  late  in  May  one  piece  in  hill  on 
good  loamy  soil  without  mauure.  Ten  eyes 
sprouted.  Hoed  twice,  suffered  from  drought 
and  some  hills  were  injured  by  white  grub. 
Harvested  16  pounds  of  averaged -si  zed 
tubers.  Compared  with  some  other  new 
varieties  planted  the  same  day  on  the 
same  soil,  with  same  treatment,  they  were 
muehthe  best.  The  Rural  Branching  Sor¬ 
ghum  was  injured  by  drought  and  chinch 
bugs,  and  did  not  fully  mature  any  seed.  It 
makes  a  valuable  fodder,  but  unless  it  should 
prove  capable  of  being  more  easily  saved,  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  like  it  so  well  for  forage 
as  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  sugar  corn. 
My  daughter  planted  the  dianthus  and  they 
came  up  and  bloomed  well.  They  were 
just  splendid.  We  gave  our  chickens  too 
wide  a  range  to  enable  them  to  capture  in¬ 
sects,  and  so  could  not  test  the  oats.  The 
asparagus  came  up  welL  The  Beauty  of  He¬ 
bron  Potato  is  lo.-ing  nothing  in  its  popularity 
as  the  best  early  potato  for  this  State.  Our 
Winter  thus  far  has  been  mild  and  pleasant, 
aboutlO  °  below  zero  was  the  coldest  day  of 

the  Winter.  J.  s.  H. 

Minnesota. 

Windom,  Cottonwood  Co.,  Feb.  2. — The 
White  Elephant  I  cut  into  ten  pieces,  and 
planted  one  piece  in  a  hill  and  dug  34  pounds, 
although  the  season  was  very  w-et.  The 
Branching  Sorghum  did  not  get  ripe,  but 
made  quite  a  vigorous  growth.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  was  killed  by  putting  brine  on  it.  d.  c.  a. 

New  York. 

Randall  Road,  Niagara  Co.,  Feb.  3. — The 
seeds  sent  out  for  lSSt  proved  very  valuable 
iD  this  section.  Rural  Branching  Sorghum 
withstood  the  drought  and  grew  to  the  bight 
of  pight  feet.  Several  heads  of  seeds  turned 
a  red  and  a  dark  brown,  and  will  soon  be 
tested  to  ascertain  their  worth.  The  White 
Elephant  Potato  had  a  hard  fight  with  beetles 
and  dry  weather,  but  I  succeeded  in  saving 
about  six  quarts  of  good  tubers  for  seed. — 
Either  the  sorghum  or  White  Elephant  Potato 
would  be  worth  the  subscription  to  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  l.  r. 

Lowell,  Oneida  Co.,  Jan.,  31. — I  have 
noticed  that  a  great  many  are  complaining 
about  the  Washington  Oats  smutting  so  badly 
but  my  oats  did  not  smut  any  worse  than 


August.  These  waterings  were  not  mere  sur* 
face  sprinklings.  The  earth  was  drawn  care¬ 
fully  away  from  the  stalks,  leaving  a  basin¬ 
shaped  cavity  in  the  top  of  the  bill.  One  or 
more  pails  of  water  were  then  poured  into  the 
hill,  and  alter  it  hai  settled  away,  the  earth 
was  replaced.  I  think,  after  all  this  preamble, 
you  will  be  somewhat  disappointed  to  learn 
that  on  digging  the  Elephants,  October  1 1,  np 
to  which  time  the  haulm  had  remained  green, 
the  yield  was  pounds.  They  were  very 
nice  tubers — several  one  pound  apiece,  only 
two  or  three  small — but  the  whole  weight  was 
very  far  short  of  that  obtained  by  others,  with, 
presumably,  a  good  deal  less  labor  than  I  be¬ 
stowed.  The  growth  was  not  too  luxuriant; 
in  fact,  I  believe  that  without  the  watering 
the  fearfully  dry  weather  would  have  caused 
an  almost  complete  failure  of  the  crop.  And 
yet  19 %  pounds  from  a  three-ounce  tuber  is 
about  104  to  1 — not  so  bad  a  result,  after  all. 
Has  anybody  called  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  or  have  you  observed,  that  in  form  the 
White  Elephant  differs  from  the  cut  of  it  pub¬ 
lished  by  you  ?  The  latter  is  more  like  the  old- 
fashioned  Flake.  The  Elephant  is  rounder  at 
the  ends,  and  of  a  more  uniform  breadth 
throughout.  The  Washington  Oats,  the  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum,  and  the  two  varieties  of 
asparagus  I  did  not  sow,  not  having  a  suita¬ 
ble  place  for  them.  The  Dianthus,  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Pieotees  were  sown  in  the  hot-bed 
and  transplanted  carefully  into  the  open 
ground,  where  the  first  two  bloomed  very 
finely.  The  Dianthus  was  equal  to  a  very 
beautiful  strain  I  had  previously  obtained  of 
James  Vick.  I  am  not  sure  that  what  I  call 
Carnations  are  not  in  reality  Pinks.  I  ut 
though  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Dianthus, 
they  are  quite  pretty.  What  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  Pieotees  became  nice  plants,  but  did 
not  bloom.  They  have  narrower  and  more 
grass-like  leaves  than  the  others,  and  they 
may  prove,  perhaps,  to  be  partly  Carna¬ 
tions.  R.  J-  F. 

Somerset,  Niagara  Co.,  Feb.  4.— I  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  asparagus,  flowers  and  oats 
on  the  30th  of  April.  The  asparagus  made  a 
growth  of  1}^  to  2  feet.  The  flowers  bloomed 
profusely  and  were  very  beautiful.  The 
Washington  Oats  made  a  growth  of  about 
four  feet  in  hight,  but  rusted  and  lodged  very 
badly.  They  were  sown  in  drills  about  eight 
inches  apart  and  one  inch  apart  in  the  drill. 
The  White  Elephant  was  planted  May  27,  one 
eye  to  the  hill  and  produced  an  average  yield 
of  pound  to  the  eye.  Most  of  the  tubers 
were  under  market  size.  The  vines  grew  very 
thriftily  but  the  yield  was  seriously  affected  by 
the  drought.  The  seed  of  the  Rural  Branch¬ 
ing  Sorghum  was  planted  May  31,  Lut  failed 
to  produce  a  single  plant.  The  soil  in  which 
the  seeds  were  tested  is  a  sandy  loam  in  a  fair 
state  of  cultivation.  The  season  from  early 
Spring  until  July  1  was  unusually  wet,  and 
from  that  time  until  October  1,  there  was  not 
enough  rain  to  lay  the  dust.  w.  t.  m. 

Virginia. 

Edgewater,  Grayson  Co.,  Jan.  30.— White 
Elephant  Potato  had  13  eyes,  three  of  which 
were  destroyed  by  bugs;  the  rest  yitlded  a  half 
bushel  of  the  finest  tubers  I  ever  saw.  The 
Washington  Oats  grew  six  feet  high  and  were 
very  fine,  though  there  was  some  smut.  The 
yield,  however,  would  have  been  good  were  it 
not  for  birds;  I  gathered  over  a  peek  of  seed. 
The  R.  B.  Sorghum  grew  about  10  or  12  feet 
high,  with  from  15  to  20  stalks  to  the  seed.  I 
cut  a  few  hills  on  Sept.  1,  and  it  branched 
again  and  attained  about  three  feet  in  hight 
before  frost.  Some  of  the  seed  matured ;  fine 
for  fodder,  but  no  juice  in  the  stalk.  The  as¬ 
paragus  did  not  come  up,  neither  did  the 
flower  seeds.  w.  a.  g. 

Wisconsin. 

Neenah,  Winnebago  Co.,  Feb.  4. — I  planted 
my  White  Elephant  in  nine  hills,  in  rich,  sandy 
soil,  and  got  47  pounds.  My  oats  did  well — 
smutted  a  little.  The  flower  seeds  did  finely. 
My  asparagus  came  up  nicely.  f.  w. 


(The  lOumst 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.! 


THE  BEST  COW  FOR  BEEF  AND  BUTTER. 

E.  B.  P.,  Kearney ,  Neb,,  asks  which  breed 
of  cattle  are  the  best  for  beef  and  butter. 

Ans. — For  beef  and  butter  probably  no 
breed  surpasses  the  Holstein;  but  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  animals  of  this  breed  need  rich  pas¬ 
tures  and  good  care.  Some  strains  of  Short¬ 
horns  have  justly  a  high  reputation  for  beef 
and  dairy  products;  but  good  care  and  abun¬ 
dant  feed  are  also  needed  by  them.  For  beef 
and  milk,  butter  or  cheese  the  Ayrshire  is  en 
excellent  little  beast,  yielding  a  large  mess  of 
rich  milk,  good  for  either  butter  or  cheese, 
and,  being  smaller  and  more  active  than  eith¬ 
er  the  Short-born  or  the  Holstein,  the  Ayr- 
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but  they  held  their  own  better  than  any  of  the 
other  kinds  I  had.  j.  s.  m. 

Iowa. 

Dubuque,  Dubuque  Co.,  Feb.  4. — The  White 
Elephant.  Potato,  although  planted  late,  gave 
a  very  satisfactory  return — a  bushel  of  large 
tubers.  The  Washington  Oats  grew  finely  and 
headed  well,  but  smutted  badly.  The  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  planted  the  last  of  May 
matured  its  seed.  I  cut  a  few  hills  the  last  of 
August,  which  my  cows  ate  with  a  relish. 
The  growth  on  the  hills  cut  was  over  a  foot 
high  when  killed  by  the  frost.  1  consider  it 
of  great  value  to  the  Northwest.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  aud  pinks  did  not  grow.  k,  r.  s. 

Nora  Springs.  Floyd  Co.,  Feb.  2.— My 
White  Elephant  Potato  was  planted  toward 
the  last  of  May — 17  eyes;  15  grew,  ami.  at  the 
end  of  September,  I  dug  70%|poundsof  tubers, 
many  of  which  were  large.  For  a  late  potato 
I  think  the  Elephant  did  very  well.  The 
Washington  Oats  were  planted  in  drills  one 


d  Drill — Fig.  64. 

our  common  oats  and  I  had  over  a  peck  of 
very  plump,  nice-looking  grain.  It  was  al¬ 
most  too  dry  in  this  part  of  the  country  for 
potatoes  to  do  very  well,  but  I  saved  enough 
to  plaut  next  year  to  give  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant  a  fair  trial.  J.  K. 

North  Greece,  Monroe  Co.,  Feb.  3.— My 
White  Elephant  being  quite  small,  was  cut 
into  eight  pieces.  On  May  31  I  planted  one 
piece  in  a  hill,  making  eight,  hills.  The  ground 
was  a  nice  spot,  from  which  early  green 
onions  had  just  been  removed,  the  surface 
having  received  a  dressing  of  fine,  well-rotted 
manure  when  the  onions  were  planted  the 
previous  Fall.  One  of  the  pieces  failed  to 
grow,  but  the  others  sent  up  healthy  sprouts, 
which  became  in  course  of  time  luxuriant 
stalks.  I  hoed  the  hills  about' four  times, 
sprinkling  nearly  a  pine  of  superphosphate 
thinly  around  each  hill  at  the  second  hoeing, 
and  watered  them  about  six  times  during  the 
long,  dry  spell  which  commenced  .early  in 
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shire  can  pick  up  a  fair  livelihood  where  either 
of  the  others  would  starve.  She  also  lays  on 
rapidly  and  economically  an  excellent  quality 
of  flesh  when  turned  off  for  the  butcher. 
AVhen  the  Ayrshire  is  better  known,  we  feel 
confident  that  she  will  be  far  more  popular 
than  she  is  now  among  the  general  public. 
The  Suffolk  Polled  breed  of  cattle  are  also 
good  milk  and  beef  producers,  though  not  so 
well  known  in  this  country  as  the  other  breeds 
mentioned.  Without  knowing  the  kind  of 
feed  and  care  that  awaits  cattle  moving  into 
a  new  district,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which 
would  thrive  best  there;  it  may,  however,  be 
accepted  as  a  rule  that  if  the  feed  and  care  in 
their  new  quarters  are  worse  than  those  in 
their  old  homes,  cattle  of  no  breed  will  thrive 
well  enough  to  afford  satisfaction.  In  the 
dairy  districts  of  the  older  States  successful 
farmers  and  dairymen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  find  it 
to  their  interests  to  keep  cows  for  beef  and 
milk;  for  the  qualities  that  conduce  best  to 
the  highest  excellence  in  the  dairy  cow  and 
the  butcher’s  beast  experience  shows  cannot 
be  united  in  the  same  animal.  Probably  a 
cross  of  a  Holstein,  Ayrshire  or  Sbort-horn 
bull  on  deep  milking  “native”  cows  would 
produce  the  best  cows  for  butter  and  beef  in 
Nebraska;  for  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
cows  at  the  extreme  West  will  receive  the 
same  careful  feeding  and  attention  those  at 
the  East  get,  and  the  offspring  of  the  above 
cross  would  be  hardy  and  likely  to  be  good 
milkers  and  beef  producers. 

GRAPE-HOT  AND  BLACK-ROT. 

S.  B.  P.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  says  that  al¬ 
though  he  has  heard  and  read  a  great  deal 
about  the  grape  rot  and  black-rot  on  grapes, 
he  has  never  seen  a  case  of  either  malady,  and 
as  suspicious  appearances  have  been  noticed 
the  past  season  on  three  or  four  of  his  35  vari¬ 
eties,  he  asks  for  a  description  of  these  two 
diseases — the  color  of  the  diseased  fruit,  the 
time  of  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  and  any 
other  means  of  identifying  the  ailments. 

ANSWER  BY  D.  S.  MARVIN. 

These  are  sporadic  diseases,  caused  by  un¬ 
favorable  conditions.  Healthy  vines  resist 
them;  vines  weakened  by  any  cause  are  liable 
to  be  attacked.  Dr.  Engel  maun  has  made  a 
partial  study  of  them,  and  says  there  are  two 
species  of  fungi  that  prey  unon  our  vines,  and 
he  regards  them  both  as  different  from  those 
that  affect  the  European  species,  Oidium 
TuckerL  One— Botry  tis  riticula — he  describes 
as  similar  to  Oidium  Tuckeri.  It  makes  its 
appearance  upon  the  leaves  in  June;  after¬ 
wards  on  the  young  berries  when  nearly  the 
size  of  peas;  and  he  thinks  it  does  not  attack 
full-grown  berries.  He  regards  the  attack  up¬ 
on  the  leaves  as  most  fatal ;  the  berries  fall  off 
or  turn  a  yellowish-browu  and  at  last  dry  up. 
This  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  disease 
as  I  have  observed  it  here.  The  black-rot. 
Dr.  Englemann  says,  is  brought  on  by  a  very 
different  fuugus,  and  he  regards  it  as  uude- 
scribed.  It  makes  its  appearance  only  upon 
full-grown  grapes.  Its  first  start  is  a  discol¬ 
ored  spot  on  the  side  of  the  berry,  w  ith  a  dark 
spot  in  the  center,  which  soon  becomes  light- 
brown,  and  remains  so  while  the  surrounding 
parts  get  darker,  the  berry  gradually  shrivel 
mg  and  becoming  black.  I  have  not  seen  this 
disease  here,  but  this  is  a  close  description  of 
it  as  1  have  observed  it  in  Ohio.  The  subject 
is  quite  important,  but  obscure,  and  needs  the 
attention  of  our  agricultural  stations.  Sul¬ 
phur  is,  in  my  experience,  but  a  poor  anti¬ 
dote,  and  my  experience  is  that  tile-draining 
is  the  best  preventive.  Our  foreign  hybrid 
grapes  are  first  attacked. 

PEACHES,  GRAPES  AND  PLUMS  FOR  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS. 

J.  H.  C.,  Bradford,  Mass.,  wishing  to  plant 
a  couple  of  hundred  peach  trees,  asks,  1,  which 
are  the  best  half  dozen  varieties,  with  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early  as  a  first  earl}'-  sort;  2,  the  names 
of  as  many  of  the  best  sorts  of  grapes  and 
plums;  3,  would  it  be  prudent  to  put  black¬ 
berries  and  raspb  rries  in  the  row  with  fruit 
trees,  and  cultivate  between  the  rows. 

Ans. — 1,  Crawford’s  Early  is  not  a  first 
early  kind.  It  is  ranked  as  medium  by  the 
Am.  Pomological  Society.  To  make  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  six  varieties  for  Massachusetts  we 
must  begin  with  Early  York  or  Hale’s  Early 
as  the  earliest ;  Royal  George  or  Yellow  Rare¬ 
ripe  as  a  succeeding  early'  sort;  Coolidge’s 
Favorite,  Crawford’s  Early,  and  Oldmixon 
Free,  for  medium ;  and  Crawford’s  Late,  for 
late.  None  of  the  new  very  early  sorts  are 
starred  for  Massachusetts,  nor  are  any  very 
late  sorts,  the  season  not  being  long  enough 
to  ripen  them  in  that  State.  There  are  one  or 
two  new  peaches,  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
that  are  claimed  to  be  valuable.  The  only 
one  of  these  noticed  by  Downing  is  the  Foster, 
a  rather  late  sort  (ripe  from  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  September)  originating  with  J.  T.  Fos¬ 
ter,  Medford,  Mass.  The  tree  is  said  to  be 
hardy,  vigorous  and  productive,  and  the  fruit 
a  good  market  variety.  The  fruit  is  large, 
deep  orange  red  in  color,  and  a  freestone. 
2.  In  grapes,  the  Concord  and  Delaware  are 


the  only  sorts  double-starred  for  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Lindley,  Massasoit,  Warden  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific  are  single- starred,  and  we  would 
advise  the  trial  of  Moore’s  Early,  Brighton 
and  Salem.  Of  plums,  no  variety  is  double- 
starred  for  Mass.  Duane’s  Purple,  Peach,  and 
Prince’s  Yellow  Gage  for  early,  and  Brad¬ 
shaw',  Jefferson  and  Washington  for  medium 
are  starred,  but  no  late  sort.  3.  Yes. 

PEACH  FERTILIZATION. 

“  Taeienne Florida,  asks,  1,  is  the  peach 
proterogynous  or  proterandrous;  2,  how  soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  petals  is  the  stigma  of 
the  peach  fertilized,  and  for  how  long  a  period 
thereafter;  3,  in  the  case  of  the  peach,  is  there 
any  known  law-  determining  results  in  hybrid¬ 
izing  different  varieties  to  obtain  the  qualities 
of  earliness,  shape  or  flavor  in  different  de¬ 
grees;  if  so,  please  Btate  it. 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  W.  J.  BEAL. 

I.  I  do  not  know.  Many  plants  of  the  Rose 
family,  to  which  the  peach  belongs,  have  stig¬ 
mas  fertilized,  or  ready  to  be  fertilized,  a  little 
before  the  stamens  of  the  same  flower  ap]Ksar. 
I  have  no  notes  on  the  peach.  2.  I  can  only 
guess  at  a  reply  to  this,  by-  knowing  how  it  is 
in  apple,  cherry,  spiraea  and  some  other 
flowers  nearly  related  to  the  peach.  Much 
depends  on  the  weather.  If  cool,  probably 
they  will  remain  fresh  three  days  unless  fer¬ 
tilized.  When  pollen  is  applied  in  any  way 
and  takes  effect,  the  stigmas  very  soon  wilt. 
Stigmas  of  flowers  related  to  the  peach  are  usu¬ 
ally  ready  to  receive  pollen  as  soon  as  the  petals 
expand.  If  a  cross  is  desired,  and  flowers  of 
two  trees  are  not  out  at  the  same  time,  pollen 
of  one  may  be  kept  some  weeks  and  retain  its 
value  or  vitality.  3.  Feaehes  are  as  liable  to 
produce  peaches  like  themselves  as  like  any 
otker  certain  kind,  and  usually  much  more  so. 
I  know  of  no  known  law  for  determining  be¬ 
forehand  what  the  results  of  a  certain  cross 
will  be.  Try  and  see  is  the  best  way.  Very 
often  a  seed  will  produce  a  tree  bearing  fruit 
in  some  respects  like  each  parent;  in  others, 
like  one  parent;  in  others,  quite  unlike  either 
parent. 

DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  LLUE. 

J,  H.  C.  Bradford  Mass.,  asks  if  there  is 
any  difference  between  water  lime  and  ce¬ 
ment  ;  what  is  the  difference  between 
stone  lime  and  common  lime,  what  is  black 
lime. 

Ans. — Water  lime,  hydraulic  lime  and  cement 
are  words  signifying  the. same  thing,  which  is 
an  impure  lime  containing  a  certain  quantity 
of  clay  and  which  has  the  property,  when 
burned,  of  setting  bard  under  water.  It  is 
thus  called  water-lime.  Hydraulic  means  re¬ 
lating  to  water,  and  the  term  cement  is  used 
to  signify  the  strongly  adhesive  character 
of  this  lime  when  worked  into  a  mortar  with 
sand  and  vised  in  dry  work  ;  it  is  also  fre¬ 
quently  called  hydraulic  cement.  Common 
lime  is  stone  lime  that  is  burned  front  lime¬ 
stone  ;  shell  lime  is  made  from  oyster  shells 
and  is  pure  lime ;  while  stone  lime  often  con¬ 
tains  magnesia.  Black  lime  is  gas  lime  ;  it  is 
so  called  because  it  is  dark  in  color,  and  in 
contradistinction  to  common  lime,  which  is 
called  white  lime  by  persons  used  to  hand¬ 
ling  gas  lime. 

COTTON- SEED  ASHES  AS  A  FERTILIZER,  ETC. 

J.  It.,  Lawrence,  Texas,  says  many  of  the 
cotton  gin  owners  thereabouts  use  cotton-seed 
for  fuel,  and  the  ashes  can  be  obtained  for  the 
handling,  and  he  asks  what  is  their  value  as  a 
fertilizer;  and  how-  to  dissolve  bones  with 
ashes. 

Ans. — The  ash  of  the  cotton-seed  hulls  is  one 
of  the  richest  known.  Prof.  Goessman’s  analy¬ 
sis  shows  that  it  contains  23. 72  per  cent,  of 
potash  and  7.88  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  ash  of  the  w-hole  seed  contains  fron  27)^ 
to  36  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  35 )4  to  37  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  Being  so  rich  in  pot¬ 
ash  it  would  make  a  very  good  solvent  for 
bones.  It  would  act  more  strongly-  if  about 
one-third  of  the  bulk  of  fresh  quicklime  were 
mixed  with  the  ashes,  as  this  would  make  the 
potash  caustic  and  increase  its  effect  on  the 
bones  very  much.  Pack  the  bones  aDd  ashes 
with  the  lime  mixed  with  them  in  layers,  a  foot 
of  bone  and  six  inches  of  ashes  and  lime;  then 
moisten  them  with  water,  but  not  so  much  as 
to  make  the  water  run  from  them. 

GRAPE  TRELLIS. 

T.  A.  P.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  intending  to 
build  a  grape  trellis,  asks,  1,  what  sort  of  wire 
should  he  use ;  2,  should  he  use  linseed  oil  and 
charcoal,  mixed,  to  paint  the  burr  oak  posts 
he  is  going  to  use  as  supports  for  the  trellis. 

Ans. — 1.  No.  12  galvanized  wire  will  be 
strong  enough  for  your  purpose,  supported  at 
proper  intervals  by  posts.  Charcoal  wire  is  to 
be  preferred.  2.  Some  form  of  coal  oil,  such 
as  the  Miner’s  Co.’s  finishing  oil,  would  be  very 
much  better  than  linseed  oil  because  of  its 
great  penetrating  qualities,  which  linseed  oil 
possesses  only  in  a  limited  degree;  besides,  the 
coal  oil  is  cheaper.  We  do  not  think  pulver¬ 
ized  charcoal  would  be  of  much  use  in  the  way 
you  propose.  Repeat  the  oiling  several  times 


as  the  wood  gets  dry.  The  ends  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  ground  may  be  painted  with  coal 
tar  or  charred.  Your  posts  will  last  many 
years  treated  in  this  way. 

AILING  SHEEP. 

W.  Z.  C.,  Savannah,  Oa.,  asks  for  a  remedy 
for  a  disease  from  which  his  shei  p  are  dying 
rapidly.  They  are  taken  with  the  scours  and 
running  at  the  nose,  and,  all  at  once,  they 
become  very  weak  and  die  within  24  hours  of 
the  time  they-  are  in  apparent  good  health. 

Ans. — The  description  given  is  not  sufficient 
to  found  any  satisfactory  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease  upon.  This  may  arise  from 
various  causes,  as  parasitic  worms  in  the  in¬ 
testines,  or  from  disorder  of  the  lungs,  or  in¬ 
flammatory  intestinal  fever,  and  what  would 
be  good  treatment  in  one  case  might  be  danger¬ 
ous  in  another.  You  should  have  a  sheep 
opened  and  carefully  examined;  first  the  lungs; 
then  the  liver  and  gall ;  then  the  intestines, 
cutting  these  organs  open  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigating  them.  Then  if  you  will  give 
further  information  we  shall  be  letter  able  to 
advise  you. 

Miscellaneous. 

C.  B.  E.,  Newark,  Ohio,  asks,  1,  where  are 
the  principal  British  ship-yards;  2,  how  is  it 
that  ships  can  be  built  in  Great  Britain  cheap¬ 
er  than  in  America;  8,  when  did  England 
adopt  the  Free  Trade  policy;  and  who  were 
its  priucipal  advocates. 

Ans. — 1.  The  principal  ship-yard  in  Great 
Britain  is  in  Scotland,  on  the  Clyde  River.  It 
is  at  this  yard  that  most  of  the  great  iron  steam¬ 
ships  are  built.  There  Rre  several  extensive 
ship-building  yards  in  England,  for  instance 
at  Bristol,  London,  Birkenhead  near  Liver¬ 
pool,  New  Castle;  but  nine- tenths  of  the  iron 
steamships  are  bui't  on  the  Clyde.  2.  These 
ships  are  built  cheaper  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  than  here  because  of  the  greater  facilities 
for  the  work  arising  from  a  long-established 
business,  cheaper  iron  and  coal,  and  cheaper 
labor,  the  latter,  of  course,  cheapening  all  the 
materials  used.  8,  England  adopted  Free 
Trade  practically  in  1818,  when  the  Com  Laws 
were  repealed.  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright, 
Sir  James  Graham  and  some  other  members 
of  the  Free  Trade  League  were  the  principal 
advocates;  Sir  Robert  Reel,  the  Premier  of 
England  at  that  time,  introduced  and  carried 
the  legislation.  It  was  a  few  years  after  1848 
before  Free  Trade  became  completely  estab¬ 
lished.  [Other  questions  will  be  answered 
later  on.] 

II.  J.  IV. ,  Millerion,  N.  Y.,  asks,  1,  the  cause 
of  and  a  remedy  for  crib  biting;  2,  when 
chickens  have  cholera,  do  they  make  a  wheez 
ing  sound  in  breathing;  3,  what  breed  of  hogs 
is  best  for  general  purposes;  4,  what  butter 
color  is  best. 

Ans. — 1.  Clibbing  is  a  nervous  habit,  just  as 
when  persons  bite  their  finger  nails.  It  can 
be  cured  w  ith  the  greatest  ease.  Put  the  feed 
trough  on  the  floor  and  have  nothing  in  the 
stall,  that  a  horse  can  lay  hold  of  w  ith  his 
teeth,  more  than  18  inches  front  the  floor.  A 
horse  cannot  crib  with  his  head  down  low.  2. 
When  chickens  have  a  whet  zing  noise  in  their 
breuthing  the  trouble  is  roup,  diphtheria  or 
catarrh;  cholera  affects  the  liver  and  bowels 
only.  The  cure  of  throat  diseases  in  poultry 
is  to  use  a  solution  of  one  drachm  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  a  pint  of  water  and  wash  the 
bird’s  throat  w  ith  this,  pouring  a  tem-poonful 
also  down  the  throat.  3.  Perhaps  the  Berk 
shire  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  general-pur¬ 
pose  pig.  It  is  the  best  family  bacon  and 
ham  pig,  no  doubt.  4.  The  basis  of  all  the 
butter  colors  is  the  same,  viz.,  annatto;  one 
make  is  as  good  as  another  as  soon  as  one  is 
used  to  it. 

J.  B.  II.,  Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  asks,  1,  what 
sort  of  grass  is  best  for  hay  and  pasture  on 
mucky  ground;  2,  will  the  big  kind  of  clover, 
sown  on  a  marshy  bottom,  make  a  good  pas¬ 
ture;  3,  bow  to  treat  a  cow  that  seems  in 
dined  to  have  inversion  of  the  womb  three 
months  before  calving. 

Ans. — 1.  Timothy,  six  pounds,  and  Red 
Top,  12  pounds  per  acre,  will  be  most  suitable 
for  a  muck  or  moist  soil.  2.  The  large  or 
Mammoth  Clover  is  not  suitable  for  a  pasture 
nor  for  hay  excepting  in  special  casas.  It  is 
an  excellent  soiling  crop.  3.  The  cow  troubled 
with  inversion  of  the  uterus  should  be  kept  in 
a  stall  having  the  hind  part  four  inches  higher 
than  the  fore  part.  A  broad  bandage  of  cot¬ 
ton  bagging  should  be  passed  around  the  part, 
having  holes  cut  in  it  for  the  cow  to  pass  her 
excrements,  and  be  fastened  firmly  to  a  strong 
strap  around  the  fore  part  of  the  body.  The 
parts  should  also  be  bathed  with  a  wfeak  mix¬ 
ture  of  water  and  tincture  of  opium  and  a 
dose  of  half  an  ounce  of  bromide  of  potassium 
be  given  daily  until  the  danger  is  past. 

D.  L.  B.,  no  address,  asks  1.  what  is  the 
legal  remedy  when  a  neighbor  refuses  to 
make  or  repair  his  part  of  a  line  fence  ;  2, 
what  is  a  legal  line  fence. 

Ans,— 1,  No  man  is  obliged  to  make  a  fence 
unless  he  likes  to  do  so.  If  he  prefers  to  run 
the  risk  of  trespass  upen  his  land  or  the  risk 


of  becoming  liable  for  trespass  upon  another 
person’s  land  for  want  of  the  fence,  he  has 
the  privilege  of  eboosiug  that  alternative. 
But  you  cannot  force  a  person  to  build  a 
fence  or  repair  one.  The  remedy  is  to  sue 
him  for  damage  incurred  through  the  tres¬ 
pass  of  auy  cattle  that  may  come  upon  your 
land  from  his  for  want  of  the  fence.  2,  A 
lawful  fence  is  one  that  it  sufficient  to  keep 
out  any  quiet  cattle  ;  one  is  not  obliged  to 
fence  against  unruly  or  breachy  apimals. 

W.  S  B.,  Salina,  Kansas,  asks  l.whether 
the  Wilson  Strawberry  bears  pistillate 
flowers;  he  has  some  known  by  that  name 
that  have  never  borne  fruit;  how  should  he 
treat  them  ;2,  what  low  grow  ing  flowers 
would  be  likely  to  thrive  there — would  ran- 
sies  do  well  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Wilson  bears  perfect  flowers. 
If  your  plants  do  not  bear  berries  they  are  not 
Wilsons  and  you  may  plant  the  Wilson  beside 
them,  Our  fruit  supplement  will  give  you  in¬ 
formation  as  to  varieties.  2,  Pansies  will  not 
thrive  in  a  dry,  hot  soil.  Petunias  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Try  Zinnias,  Portulacas,  Snapdragons, 
Larkspurs,  Lantanas,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Pop¬ 
pies,  Feverfew^  and  Salvias. 

E.  E.  H.,  Scotia,  N.  Y.,  asks  whether  there 
is  any  means  of  killing  the  vile  weed  known  as 
snapdragon. . 

Ans. — This  is  botanically  Linaria  vulgaris. 
Besides  Snapdragou,  it  is  known  by  the 
names  of  Butter-and-Eggs,  Toad-ilax,  Rau- 
stead  Weed  This  vile  thing,  a  native  of 
Europe,  is  becoming  naturalized  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  It  forms  patches  which 
enlarge  with  fearful  rapidity  by  its  creeping 
roots  taking  almost  complete  possession  of  the 
ground.  We  are  much  troubled  with  it  at  the 
Rural  Farm  in  old  sods.  In  fiel  s  it  yieldsto 
cultivation. 

J.  MrMetheun,  Muss.,  asks  where  can  he 
getfull  information  about  Government  Land. 

Ans. — The  Public  Land  Office,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  furnish  information  to  inquirers  con¬ 
cerning  the  public  lands  under  control  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  called  “public  land,”  however,  which  has 
passed  from  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  to  that  of  various  States.  Information 
about  this  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  land 
offices  at  the  capitals  of  the  different  States 
which  have  enough  of  such  land  to  need  a 

Land  Office’  to  manage  it 

A.  J.  B.,  Belmont,  Mass.,  asks  whether  the 
Saxon  Importing  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  a  reliable 
concern:  2.  where  can  Red  Mediterranean 
Wheat  lie  purchased. 

Ans  —It  has  the  reputation  of  being  so. 
Like  many  other  pretty  reliable  concerns,  it 
promises  a  great  deal  in  its  advertisements, 
and  one  will  be  safe  in  allowing  a  good  deal 
for  exaggeration  in  this  line.  2.  Of  R.  H. 
Allen  &  Co,,  1811  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  We 
know  of  no  seedsman  near  our  inquirer,  who 
offers  it.  Send  for  catalogues  noticed  in  the 
Rural  and  examine  them. 

C,  A.  P.,  Morristown,  N.  J..  asks  for  a  good 
way  to  preserve  fence-posts  ;  2,  would  not  tar 
be  likely  to  injure  the  bark  of  fruit  trees  to 
which  it  had  been  applied  as  a  protection 
against  grubs,  as  lately  recommended  by  a 
writer  in  the  Rural;  3,  front  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  w  ith  it,  would  we  recommend  to  East¬ 
ern  farmers  the  use  of  barbed  wire  fence. 

Ans. — Boil  the  ends  to  be  sunk  into  the 
ground  iu  gas  tar.  2  See  what  we  have  said 
on  this  subject  in  answ  er  to  J  R,  D. ,  in  last  is¬ 
sue.  3.  From  our  own  experience  thus  far, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  barbed 
wire  fence  to  Eastern  farmers. 

J.  L.  P.,  Worcester.  Muss.,  asks,  1,  do  we 
kuow  anything  of  Clark’s  No.  1  Potato, 
w  hich  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by  a  good  au 
thority;2,  what  are  the  Lady  Apples  quoted 
in  the  New  York  market — are  they  really 
Lady  Apples  or  Fameuse  or  Snow  Apples;  3, 
what  is  the  principal  turnip  crop  of  England 
— flat  or  rutabaga. 

Ans — 1.  We  have  heard  the  Clark  No.  I 
Potato  w’ell  spoken  of;  but  we  have  never 
tried  it.  2.  Really  Lady  Apples — Pomme  d’ 
ApL  8.  Both  kinds  are  extensively  grown — 
the  rutabaga  probably  more  so  than  the  flat. 

D.  It.,  Coventry,  Conn.,  asks,  1,  wbat  is  the 
standard  weight  of  a  bushel  of  carrots;  2,  what 
is  the  best  use  for  air-slaked  lime;  8,  who 
makes  peach  baskets. 

Ans. — 1.  A  bushel  of  carrots  weighs  60 
pounds.  2.  Air-slaked  lime  is  probably  best 
utilized  by  spreading  it  over  the  soil  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  ;  it  may  be  scattered  over  grass  land  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  Spring,  or  upon  ground  plow’ed  for 
com.  It  is  not  good  for  oats  or  potatoes.  8. 
N.  D.  Batterson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  makes  peach 
baskets  and  crates. 

W.  L.  R.,  Bloomingdale,  Ohio,  asks:  1,  will 
different  varieties  of  potatoes  “mix”  if 
planted  near  each  other;  2,  what  is  our 
opinion  of  the  White  Elephant  Potato. 

Ans. — 1.  Potatoes  can  no  more  ‘:mix”  than 
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and  Wix  Nll.VF.it  Urdu U  For  8UPK KIOHITY , 
Also  Davis  Swing  Churns,  Butter  Workers,  Printers, 
&c.,  the.  Send  jw.mtul  for  circulars. 

VlKMDNT  FASM  MACmIHI  CO.  Bellows  Kiitlx,  Vermont. 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Mowers,  Reapers  and  Self-Binders. 

THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 


SUPERIOR 

IN  POINT  OF 

Manufacture  &  Finish, 

DURABILITY 

— AND- 

Efficiency. 


And  Always  with  the  Same 


We  are  now  ready  to  offer  to  Dairymen  and  to  the 
Trade,  u  HAND  BUTTER  WORKER,  operating  on 
the  principle  of  direct  anil  pom. o'fut  pressure.  Instead 
of  rolling,  grinding  or  sliding  Upon  the  butter. 

We  claim  that  It.  Is  the  oni)/  Butter  Worker  which 
will  certainly,  Quickly  and  «s%  take  OUt  all  the 


JOFINSTOX  1IAKV1SSTEI6  CO.’S  Reapers  ami  Motvers  are  the  Most  Successful 
•v  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and  Hilly  Land,  and  for  all  Conditions  of  Ground 


binteipillk,  mill  which  does  not  and  cannot  injure 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  It  works  in  tlic  salt  as  easily 
and  as  well. 


Five  sizes  made  for  family  Dairies.  Five  sizes  for 
Factory  use.  All  our  goods  IU'0  Of  perfect  stock  ami 
the  best  workmanship.  They  are  strong,  simple,  effi¬ 
cient,  convenient  and  durable.  They  continue  to  be 
Tmc  Standard  Chorus  ok  tiir  Country. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
“Blanchard  Butter  Worker,"  or  a  genuine  “Blan¬ 
chard  Churn,”  ami  If  lie  lias  Done  on  hand,  scud  pos¬ 
tal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

THE  INVENTORS  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS,  Concord.  N.  H. 


CT ANGULAR  & 

tare  Box  Caurni 


Square  XJox  Churns. 
Cheapest  because  the  best.  No 
Inside  fixtures,  and  always 
reliable.  I  sixes  or  e.a,  h  kind 
made.  We  make  Im¬ 

proved  Factor}'  Chum  and 
Sisson's  Power  Rutter  Work¬ 
er.  Vndvestioned  proof  giv¬ 
en  of  their  nwjieru.  rqi*u/ if  tea 
In  material  and  construction 
not  dreamed of  by  other  ma¬ 
kers.  Send  for  Dairyman 
free.  CORNISH  &  CURTIS 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


Branch  Offices,  73  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  HI.,  and  1  &  2  Chiswell  St.,  London,  Eng 
t3T~  Agents  Wanted  in  all  Unoccupied  Territory.  tST"  Send  for  Circular? 


v>  u.o-xiEra^ 

ft 


CREAMERY  ami  REFRIGERATOR  COMIIIXEII. 

Has  taken  more  FIRST  PREMIUMS  and  MEDALS 
than  any  similar  appamtus  iu  America. 

Reaulres  less  Ice  to  operate  it  than  any  other  Port¬ 
able  Creamery  <>n  the  market,  is  protected  by  let¬ 
ters  patent.  Infringes  no  Patkkts  on  Device  or 

For  circulars,  address  the  Manufacturers. 

<'irLU  .MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  M'F'G  CO. 

Poultnky,  Vermont. 

ROBERT  C.  REEVES,  185.  186  Water  St.,  New  York, 
General  Agent  for  New  York  CUy  aud  vicinity. 


With  or  Without  FERTITIZER  iTHCHMENT,  SPRING  HOES,  OR  CORN  PUNTER. 

FORCE  FEED  GRASS  SEEDER. 

\/>  CJfSr2£i>ra\  /vA  'v  j  Vs.  Every  Fertilizer  Drill  warranted  to  sow  easily,  evenly 

il  /,V===f^  and  accurately  any  of  the  various  kinds  of 

iKwliV'.  Jl  ir^'\  PHOSPH  ATES  or  GU  ANO .  whether  dry  or  damp 


THE  WOOSTER 


Uf^fTOIS  mm^l  °n^y  ^rain  Dri^  having  a  Special 

’d  a  |  N°  GRAl-s-riRrlj.1" 1,1  niarketcan  perform  so  great 

JOHNSON^ GERE  &  TRUMAN ,  DrawrlT/Owego*  Tioga  Co„  N.Y, 


Perfect  in  Principle 

and  in  Operation. 

Can  be  used  with  LESS  ICE 
atul  LABOR  than  any  othir 
creamery  now  In  the  market. 
For  Circulars  address 

M.  D.  CHAPIN. 

POULTNEY,  VT.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Albion  Spring  Tooth  Sulhy 

RROW  =1  AND  CULTIVATOR 


patent 

CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

Has  the  best  refrigerator  box  In  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  deep  setting.  Cans  sold  without 
boxes.  Glass  gauges  furnished  when  re¬ 
quested.  Special  attention  yiwn  to  fitting 
o  t  la  roe  Creameries.  Spring  or  wel  I  water 
will  give  you  all  the  cream.  25  tbs.  of  Ice 
will  do  the  wbrk  of  100  tbs.of  tee  In  any  other 
Creamery.  Ageute  wanted.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

W.  VI.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Ninas. 


This  celebrated  Tool  has  been  thoroughly  Intro 
educed  during  the  season  of  1SS1,  in  the  East  and 
through  the  West,  and  hundreds  of  them  have 
|\  passed  into  the  hands  of  Farmers,  tried  and  pur- 
W\  chased  on  their  nierR.  This  Tool,  combined.  Is  a 
perfect  Harrow,  a  perfect  field  Cultivator,  a  per- 
■\  _  feet  sulky  Corn  or  Crop  CHI¬ 

SM'  — -y-’--v — — ■  with  its  force  feed 
£-9  Broadcast  Seeder  Attach- 

T  rnent.  sowing  all  kind  f  Grain  evenly.  It  U  a  per- 
■  fetft  Seeder.  The  tsv  lzes.  No.  1  and  No.  2  have 
Eighteen  and  Fifteen  eth,  made  of  the  best  spring 
NJ  steel,  oil  tempered,  and  are  long  and  thin  penetra- 
M  ting  the  hardest  ground  easily.  The  elasticity  and 
W:  -  spring  of  the  teeth  working  through  the  soil  Imparts 
F-  :  a  yielding,  vibratory  motion,  which  Instantly  frees 

’-52  nf.—.  ..11  i  .Lclmiol  ion  j  Thu  frdrnft  Ira  inoiintpri 


REID’S 


CREAMERY 

SIMPLEST  A  B€ST. 


Agents  Wanted 


BUTTER  WORKER 


Most  Effective  and  Convenient 

Also  Power  Workers, 

Oap’cltylOjOOO  Hre.per  DAY 

Butter  Printer*.  Sblppilix: 

Bou  h,  etc.  ticnrl  for  circular, 

A  H.  R'EIO 

26  S.  tslh  street,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 

Saturday,  Feb.  18, 1882. 

R.  G.  B.— G.  G.— C*.  W.  C.,  thanks.— II.  K  —A.  F.  B.— 
M.  F.  C.— E.  S.— .1.  B.  G.,  l hanks.— A.  S.  M.— L.  R., 
Randall  Road,  thanks.  D.  W.  2.,  Jr.,  we  think  the 
questions  have  been  answered.— S.  B.,  answer  hy 
mail.— D.  W.  L  -J.  T.  W.-D  S  M.-W,  F.  B.-J.  B. 
Jr.,  thanks.— W.  51.— P.  B.  M.-G.  E.  51.— C.  E.  P.— 
C.  A.  B.— E.  C.— W.  J.  B.— J.  L.  P..  thanks. -C.  G  — 
I.  J.  B.— D.  C.  A.-J.  8.  C.-T.  J.  B.-W.  JIcC.-S.  J. 
H.  A.— E.  A.  A.— A.  P.-R.  51  -F.  D.  S.— E.  P.  K.— 
H.S.-T.  H.  H.-E.E.  ff.-H.  C.  P.-J.  H.  M.-W. 
L.  R— W.  J.  B.-J.  J.  B  ,  thanks.— S.  0.  McM.-F.D. 
C.— H.  A.  D.— A.  J.  B.—  8.  B.  P.— G.  O.— Subscribers 
are  reminded  that  our  rule  la  not  to  send  the  seeds 
unless  six  cents  are  Inclosed,  unless  in  connection 
with  other  journals  that  club  with  us.— W.  J.  R. 


Manufacturers  of 


End  Spring,  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES , 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  receml  v  enlarged  our  works,  we  are 
prepared  to,  ami  will  tumuli  a  better  ivigon 
for  the  money  than  any  other  concern  In  the 


- FOR - 

Cheese  Factories,  Creameries 
Butter  Factories  and  Dairies. 

Complete  Outfits  a  specialty.  Upright  Gang  Press 
Carter's  Rennet  Extract.  Tubular  Bandage.  Ready  fo 
Immediate  use  aud  no  waste. 

Best  Cooling  and  Cheese  Vats. 

jy  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  S.tOABTEB,,ISYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Cniied  States.  All  our  work  Is  fully  warrant¬ 
ed.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  Is  allow* d  to 
leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap- 
plhation.  Agents  wanted  every  win  re. 
rORTLANDWAGON  CO..  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICE.  268  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  HA. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


FEB.  25 


the  "White  Russian  Oats  extensively  ad¬ 
vertised  in  agricultural  papers  last  year 
and  again  this.  Attentive  readers  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  are  not  placed  under 
this  necessity.  They  were  carefully  tested 
at  the  Rural  Farm  last  year  beside  many 
other  kinds,  and  a  true  report  of  their 
yield  and  general  value  was  presented. 
Beside  this  report,  scores  of  reports  have 
been  printed  in  our  “Everywhere'1  Depart¬ 
ment  from  Rural  correspondents  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 


appropriation  commensurate  with  the 
great  importance  of  the  matter  will  be 
made. 


response  to  our  call  for  back  numters  of  the 
Rural. 

Captain  Payne's  Oklahoma  colonist  s  who 
have  made  their  adventurous  way  in  to  that 
coveted  region,  are  being  interviewed  by  the 
military  from  Fort  Reno,  preliminary  to  be¬ 
ing  escorted  back  to  Kansas.  From  the  tone 
of  the  extreme  "Western  and  Southwestern 
papers,  it-isvery  evident  that  the  occupation 
of  Oklahoma  by  white  settlers  is  merely  a 
question  of  time,  and  of  very  short,  time,  too. 
Throughout,  the  whole  adjoining  territory 
there  appears  to  he  uti  energet  ic  determination 
to  occupy  promptly  the  rich  valleys  of  the  for¬ 
bidden  area,  and  ail  the  forces  at  the  command 
of  General  Pope  cannot  do  more  than  delay 
the  settlement  of  the  land. 

"More  than  two  years  ago  we  thought  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  paper  any  better 
than  the  Rural  was  then,  but  it  does  seem 
that,  it  is  better,  or  else  we  fancy  it  so.  When 
the  Wheat  and  Coni  Numbers  came  out,  we 
said,  “  This  caps  the  climax,”  and  so  we  laid 
those  numbers  carefully  by,  looking  them 
over  from  time  to  time,  and  wondering  if 
every  one  of  the  thousands  of  readers  of  the 
Rural  fully  appreciated  the  great,  amount  of 
work  and  hard  labor  embodied  in  only  one 
such  Number  of  the  paper.  Now  comes  the 
Bonanza  Fanning,  just  wliat  we,  all  wanted  to 
know  about — every  Number  being  worth  its 
weiffht  in  < /old  to  any  reeding,  thinking  man. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  CORNER  &  Curtis.” 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  as  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  Messrs.  ,1.  E.  Phillips  & 
Co.,  produce  commission  men.  341  Greenwich 
St,  New  York  City.  Dairymen  and  farmers 
who  have  consigned  them  goods  for  sale  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  either  an  account  of 
sales  or  the  price  of  their  goods.  We  learn 
that  C.  C.  Allen,  Easton,  N.  Y.,  was  recently 
in  the  city  and  had  one  of  the  parties  arrested 
for  obtaining  las  produce  under  false  repre¬ 
sentation^,  and  made  Mr.  Ballard,  who  is  in 
reality  the  firm,  pay  him  in  full,  rather  toan 
risk  legal  penalties.  This  firm  did  business  last 
year  in  Broad  St.,  under  the  name  of  Ballard, 
Branch  &  Co.  Our  read  era  will  be  wise  in  tak¬ 
ing  a  note  of  i  hese  facts  and  never  trusting 
their  produce  iu  such  hands, 

A  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  we  announced 
the  collapse  of  the  Delaware  Beet  Sugar 
Coiupuuy,  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States  east  of  California  where  the  last  of  a 
dozen  ‘or  so  American  experiments  in  this 
line  is  still  struggling  at  Alverado.  In  Can¬ 
ada  several  organizations  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  sorb  of  sugar  have  been  estab- 
1  ished  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  have  reach¬ 
ed  on  tins  side  of  the  line,  but  success  there 
seems  to  be  as  unattainable  as  here.  Last 
Wednesday  the  Beet  Root  Sugar  Company 
ol  the  Province  of  Quebec  met  at  Farnlmrn 
and  reported  a  serious  loss  in  the  production 
of  the  first  season  Application  will  be  made 
to  Parliament  to  issue  £  125,000  in  mortgage 
bonds  in  order  to  continue  the  efforts  to  make 
the  industry  a  success  in  the  Dominion.  We 
have  not  much  faith  in  the  healthy  growth 
of  any  industry  which  requires  exceptional 
Governmental  support  and  cuddling. 

In  writing  to  Congress  about  his  proposi¬ 
tion  to  establish  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Com, 
Loring  says  that  to  begin  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  it  should  have  a  farm  of 
150  to  300  acres  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
testing  various  crops  ami  plants  suitable  for 
the  climate  with  space  enough  for  a  fruit  or 
chard  containing  at  least  one  specimen  of 
eveiy  fruit  tree  and  bush  adapted  to  the  loca¬ 
tion,  with  provision  for  the  addition  of  new 
sorts.  Then  at  carefully  selected  stations  in 
various  parte  of  the  country  there  should  be 
experiment  farms  not.  exceeding  100  acres 
each,  an  area  he  considers  amply  sufficient  for 
all  practical  experiments  in  all  sorts  of  plants 

;.  Those  farms, 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


NEITHER  A  BORROWER  NOR  A 
LENDER  BE." 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  CARMAK 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY  FEB.  25,  1882, 


Mr.  Jonathan  Periam,  the  editor  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  asks  us  to  contradict 
our  statement  copied  from  a  Chicago 
paper,  to  the  effect  that  the  Prairie  Farm¬ 
er  had  failed.  This  we  have  already 
done — and  wo  are  very  sorry  we  should 
have  given  publicity  to  a  report  which 
seems  to  have  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Mr.  Periam  says  :  “The  Prairie  Farmer 
has  simply  changed  hands,  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  financially  strong 
publishing  company.  ”  Mr.  Periam  adds : 
“  I  realize  the  fact  that  you  would  not, 
with  the  many  years  of  cordial  journalis¬ 
tic  courtesy  that  have  passed  between  your 
paper  and  the  Farmer,  do  ns  an  injustice.” 
No,  indeed,  Mr.  Periam,  we  would  not 
knowingly  do  an  enemy  injustice,  much 
less  a  friend  as  the  Prairie  Farmer  has  al¬ 
ways  been  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
We  say  may  perdition  catch  any  editor 
that  will  use  his  journal  to  gratify  his 
personal  hatreds  or  jealousies 


NOTICE, 


All  who — having  applied  for  our 
present  Seed  Distribution  inclosing  two 
three-cent  stamps  or  an  equivalent — have 
not  yet  received  it,  will  now  kindly 
advise  us  by  postal  card.  Those  who 
have  subscribed  for  the  Rural  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Inter-Ocean,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  World,  or  other  journals  which 
club  with  us,  are  not  required  to  pay 
any  postage. 


Several  articles  on  Hop  and  Cran 
berry  culture  will  soon  appear. 


We  shall  endeavor  to  present  an  illus 
trated  article  on  grafting  next  week. 


We  think  the  special  lists  of  fruits  for 
the  different  States  will  be  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  next  week. 


Several  Subscribers  inquire  as  to  the 
value  of  Russian  White  Oats  advertised  as 
above  stated  last  season  and  this.  As  our 
old  readers  are  aware,  we  tested  this  new 
oat  beside  a  dozen  other  kinds.  The 
yields  of  most  of  the  other  kinds  were 
greater  than  that  of  the  Russian.  This  is 
our  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Rural1 8  Everywhere  Department  has 
presented  a  number  of  reports  very  favor¬ 
able  to  them.  Of  all  our  oats  Pringle’s 
Chinese  Ilulless  were  the  earliest  and  cut 
July  15.  Next  the  Washington,  cut  July 
21.  White  Australian.  Russian  Rust¬ 
proof,  and  Mammoth  Yellow  were  ready 
to  cut  at  the  same  time.  The  Russian 
White  were  ready  to  cut  not  until  July 
2!),  They  bear  a  one-sided  panicle,  aver¬ 
aging  with  us  60  spikelets.  The  straw 
was  not  very  heavy  but  strong.  It  stood 
up  better  than  several  of  the  others.  The 
average  liight  was  four  feet,  being  from 
six  to  ten  inches  shorter  than  the  English 
oats  on  one  side  of  them  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  other.  The  Washington 
Oats  smutted  badly  with  us,  and,  judged 
by  our  own  test  and  by  the  majority  of  re¬ 
ports  printed  in  these  columns,  they  are 
not  to  be  preferred  to  well-known 
varieties. 


We  shall  continue  to  give  special  con¬ 
sideration  to  vegetables  and  vegetable 
culture  until  the  planting  season  opens  in 
the  North. 


The  three  kinds  of  wheat  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  present  seed  distribution  are  Win¬ 
ter  wheats.  Those  living  in  Spring- 
wheat  sections  are  advised  to  sow  them 
this  Spring. 


As  far  as  the  edition  permits  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  our  Special  Fruit  Number 
to  any  names  sent  to  us  by  our  subscribers. 
It  will  be  a  valuable  number  as,  to  us,  it 
has  been  a  laborious  one. 


I f  the  number  on  your  wrapper  after 
the  name  is  1674,  your  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  with  this  week’s  paper  ;  if  the 
number  is  1675,  next  week,  and  so  on. 
Seepage  132  for  full  explanation. 


A  distinguished  botanist  and  horticul¬ 
turist  writes  us  that  he  always  grows  a 
couple  of  clumps  of  dodder  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  just  for  variety’s  sake  and  it  is  odd, 
but  true,  that  not  one  person  in  ten  who 
goes  there  knows  dodder  or  what  it  is. 


AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 


We  think  now  that  the  Rural  seeds  of 
our  distribution  of  1880-1  have  been  ful¬ 
ly  enough  reported  upon  to  satisfy  all  of 
our  readers.  For  these  reports  our  friends 
will  accept  our  best  thanks.  We  still, 
however,  solicit  crop  reports  and,  indeed, 
the  experience  of  all  who  work  in  the 
field,  garden,  orchard  or  dairy. 


and  crops,  at  least  nt  the  outset, 
besides  being  fairly  representatives  of  the 
topography  of  the  respective  sections,  should 
I  be  of  average  good  soil,  and  be  well  suppled 
with  water  so  t  hat  on  u. portion  of  the  laud  ex¬ 
periments  could  be  madeiu  trio  irrigation  of 
certain  crops  at  certain  seasons.  Suitable  ac¬ 
commodation  should  he  supplied  tor  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  other  employes  so  il  at  the  en¬ 
tomologist,  chemist,  mierescopist,  botanist  and 
other  temporary  or  permanent  attaches, 
should  have  places  suitable  for  their  respective 
lines  of  work  in  connection  with  the  Station. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Fair  Association  took  place 
Feb.  14th.  In  response  to  notices  sent  out  by 
the  Secretary,  about  fifty  members  met  at  the 
Butter  Cheese  and  Egg' Exchange,  formerly 
the  American  Exchange,  the  regular  head¬ 
quarters  of  this  association,  and  elected  Geo. 
B.  Douglas*,  Pretd  ’eat,  a  prominent  butter 
and  cheese  merchant.  The  old  Secretary,  T, 
Mortimer  Weaver,  was  re-elected.  Washing¬ 
ton  Winsor  was  clod  ed  Treasurer,  and  Col,  R. 
P,  MeGltncey  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  first  Vice- 
President.  The  regular  reports  of  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  were  received  and  approved. 
The  constitution^  I  number  of  Vice  Presidents 
and  Roald  of  Managers  wore  ulso  elected 
and  were  chosen  from  all  ti  e  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  States  and  Canada.  Addi¬ 
tional  interest  to  the  routine  of  the  an¬ 
nual  election  wag  created  by  an  opposition 
election  for  officers  of  the  same  association. 
This  was  held  under  a  call  issued  by  the  for¬ 
mer  President,  Mr  F.  I).  Moulton,  and  was 
held  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel.  There  were 
about  thirty  members  presi  nt,  twenty-five  of 
whom  refused  to  vote,  claiming  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  irregular,  but  Mr  iteu II  held  proxies 
enough  to  form  a  quorum  and  with  these  and 
the  assistance  of  four  or  five  members  voting 
with  him,  Mr.  Moulton  was  re-elected  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  Real!, Seen. tary,  and  with  the  e 
exceptions  nearly  the  same  list  of  officers  was 
elected  as  at  the  meeting  held  at  huadquai- 
ters.  The  promoters  of  this  meeting  claim  that 
the  President,  with  the  consent  of  those  vot¬ 
ing,  bad  a  right  to  waive  the  strict  require¬ 
ments  of  tho  by  laws  so  far  as  holding  the 
election  at  headquarters  and  other  irregulari¬ 
ties  claimed  by  the  opposition,  were  con¬ 
cerned.  This  revival  of  interest  may  lead  to 
a  much  more  vigorous  policy  in  the  future, 
which  this  association  seems  to  stand  in  need 
of,  although  the  revival  ia  due  to  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  supremacy  among  salt  dealers. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  and  until 
early  Summer,  we  wish  the  Rural  were 
just  three  times  as  large  as  it  is,  then  we 
might  hope  to  do  justice  to  all  of  our 
departments.  We  are  publishing  the 
choicest  matter  we  can  obtain, and  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  are  certainly  filled  with 
the  announcements  of  the  first  firms  in 
America.  Read  the  Rural  attentively. 


less  than  was  asked  for,  but  $71,380 
more  than  last  year’s  appropriation.  The 
principal  items  of  increase  are  $65,000  for 
the  collection  of  crop  statistics,  $15,000 
for  additional  clerical  force  and  $10,000 
for  the  reclamation  of  waste  and  arid 
lands.  There  are  only  a  few  trifling  cur¬ 
tailments  of  former  items  of  appropria¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  the  above  objects 
appropriations  have  also  been  made  as 
follows :  for  the  purchase,  propagation 
and  distribution  of  seeds  $80,000  ;  for 
the  investigation  of  diseases  of  swine  and 
other  domestic  animals  ;  $25,000,  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  investigation  as  to  insects  in¬ 
jurious  to  agriculture,  $25,000  ;  for  re¬ 
clamation  of  waste  and  arid  lands,  $20,- 
000  ;  for  contingent  expenses  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  $15,000  ;  for  tho  examination 
of  wools  and  animal  fibres,  $10,000;  for 
experimental  garden  aucl  grounds,  $7,000  ; 
for  collecting  data  respecting  the  agri- 
cultral  needs  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  $5,000  ;  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  subjectof  forestry,  $5,000  ;  for  in¬ 
vestigation  of  thehabits,  movements,  etc,, 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  $5,000. 
It  is  provided  that  no  part  of  the  $20,000 
appropriation  for  the  reclamation  of  waste 
and  arid  lands  shall  be  expended  upon 
lands  owned  by  individuals  or  corpora¬ 
tions.  We  regret  the  absence  of  any 
special  appropriation  for  the  suppression 
of  pleuro-pncumonia  among  cattle,  un¬ 
less  it  is  intended  that  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  shall  continue  to  take  charge  of 
this  necessary  work.  If  so  we  trust  an 


We  never  present  bills  for  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  paper  stops  at  the 
end  of  the  subscription  term,  or  if  one 
or  two  numbers  further  are  sent  no  charge 
is  made.  In  order  to  compensate  sub¬ 
scribers  for  delays  in  placing  the  names 
on  our  list  or  for  irregularities  which  oc¬ 
cur  during  the  rush  of  the  subscription 
season,  we  often  extend  the  subscription 
term  several  weeks. 


If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  feelings 
of  friendliness  which  very  many  of  our 
readers  cherish  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  it  would  have  been  shown  in 
the  number  of  sympathetic  letters  we  have 
received  from  them,  written  under  the 
impression  that  our  building  was  burnt 
during  the  late  disastrous  fire.  Well, 
our  readers  have  merely  placed  us  under 
another  obligation  to  serve,  them  as  best 
we  may,  though  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
serve  them  as  well  as  we  would  wish. 


Send  for  the  catalogues  announced  in  other 
columns.  They  will  cost  you  little  or  nothing 
— they  may  suve  you  much. 

Mr.  T.  D.  CURTIS  thinks,  with  many  others, 
that  a  bull  is  half  Itio  herd,  and  that  no  matter 
how  fine  the  female  may  be,  if  the  male  is  in¬ 
ferior— so  the  progeny  will  be. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Geo.  Jackson, 
Dailsville,  Md.,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Sabin,  Norway, 
Iowa,  D.  P.  Paine,  Pana,  Ill.,  and  Geo.  M. 
High,  Middle  Bass,  Ohio,  for  their  generous 


that  many  inquiries  are  being 
our  ^contemporaries  respecting 


FEB.  as 


KIMBALL,  DAKOTA. 


Agricultural  attributes  of  the  surrounding 
country — A  locality  with  a  luture. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 


[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rotiai,  New-Yorker.! 

To  what  particular  line  of  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  Southern  Dakota  is  especially  adapted 
has  been  a  much  mooted  question,  and  al¬ 
though  the  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  great 
the  result  of  all  investigation  thus  far  has  been 
to  prove  that  this  portion  of  the  country  need 
not  be  dependent  upon  a  set  line  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  that  it  is  especially  adapted  by  Na 
ture  for  a  considerable  variety  in  the  different 
branches  of  husbandry,  thus  making  it  in 
many  respects  superior  to  localities  where  de¬ 
pendence  is  placed  upon  the  results  of  one 
crop,  which,  if  successful,  is  generally  rich  and 
remunerative,  but  if  a  failure  produces  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  business  circles,  and  involves  the 
farmers  in  additional  debt  to  prepare  for  the 
next  season’s  work. 

During  the  Pall  we  took  a  trip  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway 
through  the  southern  portion  of  Dakota. 
Most  of  this  country  is  a  level  or  slightly  un¬ 
dulating  prairie,  but  near  the  Missouri  River 
the  bluffs  and  hills  rise  up  from  the  east  bank 
and  extend  back  a  distance  varying  from  one 
to  six  miles.  Tweuty-two  miles  from  the 
river  and  about  sixteen  from  the  bills  i« 
located  the  town  of  Kimb  ill.  It  was  laid  out 
and  platted  by  the  railroad  company,  being 
after  wards  sold  to  Daniel  Warner,  of  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  who  now  owns  if.  His  son  with 
his  family  came  out  here  to  live  in  the  Pall, 
and  Mr.  Warner  intends  following  in  the 
Spring.  The  town  received  quite  a  little  im 
petus  last  season  and  had  when  we  visited  it 
three  or  four  stores,  a  post  office,  two  hotels, 
depot  buildings  and  a  number  of  dwellings. 

It  is  undeniably  a  welt  located  town,  having 
a  splendid  country  to  back  it  in  ad  directions. 
The  land  near  the  town  had  all  been  taken  up, 
but  there  were  still  opportunities  to  home¬ 
stead,  pre-empt  or  claim  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Timber  Culture  Act, UK)  acres  at  a  distance 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  town,  the 
only  cost  of  which  would  be  the  govermental 
fees. 

During  the  season  of  1881  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  rush  of  immigration  to  the  fertile 
valleys  and  lauds  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
Rijou  Hills  which  lie  to  the  southwest.  All 
this  country  is  tributary  to  Kimbnllunu  what 
the  town  needs  is  plenty  of  stores,  grain 
warehouses,  blacksmiths,  wagon  makers, 
shoemakers  and  at  tisans  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  more  of  the  same  enterprising  class  of 
tradesmen  which  it  now  has,  to  lie  in  a  very 
few  years  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
this  section  of  the  State. 

Arouud  Kimball  in  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
are  many  farms  the  breaking  of  which  was 
accomplished  last  year,  but  which  will  be 
cropped  this  year;  while  in  every  section  there 
are  or  will  bo  groves  planted,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  will  add  materially  to 
the  beauties  of  the  landscape  and  the  value  of 
the  property. 

- »-»  » 

RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


Our  respected  friend,  Mr.  S  B.  Parsons, 
writes  as  follows  :  “  In  your  issue  of  January 
28,  I  notice  that  Shirly  Hibbard  has  created  a 
sensation  by  publishing  a  classified  list  of  1,274 
R  isos.  I  cannot  quite  understand  the  sensa¬ 
tion,  for  I  was  not  conscious  of  it  when  in 
1840  1  published  a  list  of  1,0(10  in  connection 

with  my  booK  on  the  Rose.” . 

OlfR  friend  Dr.  Hoskins,  referring  to  our  late 
Coffee  article,  expresses  the  following  opinion 
in  which  we  fully  concur:  “You  are  making 
a  magnificent  paper— but  I  suppose  you  know 
that.  I  would  like,  however,  to  say  some¬ 
thing  in  dispraise  of  coffee,  which  makes  more 
bilious  people,  and  causes  more  family 
quarrels,  than  anything  but  rum.  It  is  rank 
poison  to  three-fourths  of  the  people  who  drink 
it,  and  the  better  it  is,  the  worse  it  is,  for  they 

drink  the  more  of  it.” . 

When  our  friends  sow  fine  seeds,  such  as 
Portulaca  and  Petunia,  let  them  remember 
not  to  cover  them  with  too  much  soil.  It  is 
better  merely  to  press  them  into  the  soil,  and 
there  will  be  less  liability  to  smother  them. 
Many  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  cover 
seeds  too  deeply,  as  if,  in  this  way,  they  were 
better  protected  and  surer  to  grow.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tiny  sprouts  of 
such  tine  seels  canuot  make  their  way  through 
the  soil,  and  they  must  therefore  perish.  A 
very  little  moss  powdered  and  sifted  over  fine 
seeds  that  are  pressed  firmly  upon  the  soil  of 
pots  is  better  than  covering  them  with  soil. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  preserve  moisture 

without  excluding  the  air . 

Our  readers,  in  ordering  strawberry  plants, 
should  know  that  there  are  two  kinds,  viz., 


those  bearing  perfect  flowers  and  those  bear¬ 
ing  imperfect  flowers.  The  flowers  of  the 
latter  have  one  set  of  perfect  reproductive 
organs  only — the  pistils — and,  were  they 
planted  far  away  from  plants  bearing  perfect 
flowers,  would,  for  the  most  part,  fail  to  fruit. 
Varietiespf  this  kind  (pistillate)  are  Champion, 
(Windsor  Chief),  Col.  Cheney,  Golden  De- 
fiauce,  Hovey,  Huddleston’s  Favorite,  Rus¬ 
sell’s  Prolific,  Crescent  Seedling,  Manchester, 
and  others.  The  pistillate  varieties— or  those 
bearing  imperfect  flowers— are  usually  marked 
P  in  the  catalogues,  and  may  thus  be  selected 
or  rejected.  The  fact  of  their  being  pistillates, 
however,  is  no  objection,  provided  others 
bearing  perfect  flowers  grow  near.  The  pol¬ 
len  is  transmitted  by  insects  and  the  wind. 
We  have  already  called  attention  to  a  mis 
take  that  many  pomologists  have  fallen  into, 
viz  ,  that  of  calling  the  perfect  flowers  “stam- 
inatoa.”  There  are  no  purely  staminate  vari¬ 
eties  in  cultivation  that  we  know  of,  so  that 
those  bearing  both  stamens  and  pistils  should 

be  classed  as  “  perfect.” . 

A  few  days  ago,  while  walking  over  the 
Rural  Grounds,  we  were  thinking  huw  valu¬ 
able  were  evergreen  trees  in  Winter,  and  how 
much  they  relieve  the  otherwise  naked,  dreary 
look  of  the  season — how  much  they  add  to  the 
homelikeness  of  home.  As  we  walked  from 
one  specimen  or  group  to  another,  the  question 
arose,  Which,  of  all,  would  you  choose  could 
yon  have  but  one?  As  applied  to  most  kinds 
of  ornamental  or  fruit  plants,  the  question  is 
hard  to  answer.  Each  has  distinctive  and  in¬ 
valuable  merits.  But  as  applied  to  evergreens, 
the  reply  came  to  us— and  forcibly,  too — the 
Hemlock  Spruce.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot 
be  recommended  for  all  parts  of  our  country. 

A  week  or  so  ago  we  asked  the  question 
whence  true  air  plants  (epiphytes)  derived 
their  food:  Prof.  Beal  kindly  replies as  follows: 
“What  we  call  air,  is  uot  pure  air.  It  con¬ 
tains  particles  of  solid  matter,  more  some¬ 
times  than  at  others.  These  particles  lodge  on 
the  bark  or  stoue  or  wood  or  other  objects 
where  the  epiphytes  grow.  Rain  water  brings 
down  many  of  these  particles.  This  is  the  ex¬ 
planation.  The  fine  roots  or  root  hairs,  very 
numerous  on  orchids,  etc.,  collect  or  receive 
and  hold  rnauy  of  these  particles,  which  are 
generally  very  fine  and  in  good  condition  for 

absorption.” . 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  tells  us  the  following 
experiment:  Thirty  seeds  of  cress  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  fine  platinum  wire  contained  iu  a  plati¬ 
num  vessel.  The  contents  of  the  vessel  were 
moistened  with  distilled  water,  and  the  whole 
was  placed  under  a  glass  shade,  which  served 
to  shield  from  dust.  Through  an  aperture  in 
the  shade,  connection  was  made  with  a  gaso¬ 
meter,  by  which  the  atmosphere  iu  the  interior 
could  be  renewed  with  an  artificial  mixture 
consisting  in  100,  of  21  parts  of  oxygen,  78 
parts  of  nitrogen  and  1  part  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  two  days  28  of  the  seeds  germinated;  after¬ 
wards  they  developed  leaves,  and  grew  slowly 
with  a  healthy  appearance  during  20  days, 
reaching  a  bight  of  two  or  three  inches.  From 
this  time  on  they  refused  to  grow,  began  to 
turn  yellow  and  died  down.  The  plants  were 
collected  and  burned  ;  the  ash  from  them 
weighed  precisely  as  much  as  that  obtained  by 
burning  28  seeds  like  those  originally  sown.’1 
We  should  like  to  have  just  this  experiment 

tried  with  aerial  orchids. . . . . . 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  :  “  Can  you  give  space  for  a 
brief  record  of  experience  with  the  Longfellow 
Strawberry  i  The  first  year  that  I  fruited  it 
I  was  not  favorably  impressed.  It  did  not 
seem  productive,  aud  tho’foliage  burned  badly. 
I  feared  thut  the  future  of  the  new  variety 
was  very  dubious,  and  it  may  be  so  still.  But 
I  am  stoutly  opposed  to  all  hasty  judgments 
iu  regard  to  novelties,  and  therefore  tested  it 
another  year.  The  result  was  a  very  agree¬ 
able  surprise.  The  plants,  in  another  and 
moister  location,  grew  vigorously  and  bore 
the  largest,  latest  and  handsomest  berries  on 
my  place.  The  fruit  was  superb  in  size,  beauty 
and  firmness,  although  not  very  rich  and  high 
in  flavor.  For  a  showy  late  market  berry  it 
may  be  doubted  if  it  has  an  equal.  Give  it 
moist,  deep,  heavy  soil  with  a  northern  ex¬ 
posure,  and  it  may  be  found  one  of  the  most 
profitable  very  late  varieties  that  we  have.  I 
call  attention  to  it  from  no  interested  motives, 
for  l  have  very  few  plants.  Every  horticul¬ 
turist  with  a  genuine  love  of  his  calling  wil* 
ever  be  on  the  watch  in  order  to  add  a  little 
to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  We  often 
fail  to  obtain  great  advantages  by  not  giving 
novelties  the  fair  and  patient  trial  which 
would  enable  us  to  discover  the  conditions 
under  which  they  would  succeed  admirably 
and  reward  our  expenditure  a  hundred- fold 
I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  Long¬ 
fellow  would  be  one  of  the  most  remunerative 
strawberries  that  could  be  grown  in  many 
localities  in  this  latitude  and  further  north, 

I  do  not  think  it  is  adapted  to  the  South.  For 
Southern  culture  I  thiuk  the  Bid  well  takes  the 
lead,  for  I  am  told  that  it  thrives  well  even  in 
Florida,  and  I  have  never  known  its  foliage  to 
bum  or  scald.”. . . . . . . 


Mr.  Green  writes  us:  “I  am  more  than 
pleased — I  am  delighted  with  the  cut  of  Shaf¬ 
fer’s  Colossal  Raspberry.  It  is  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  berry,  and  any  one 
would  recognise  it  at  once,  anywhere,  under 
any  name.  I  do  not  see  any  chance  for  im¬ 
provement  iu  it.” . 

Here  is  another  addition  to  the  Rural 
Premiums :  “  Feeling  deeply  interested  in,  anrl 
appreciating  the  generosity  of,  the  Rural  in 
the  free  distribution  of  seeds,  etc.,  I  am  con 
strained  to  offer  the  following  special  pre¬ 
mium,  if  approved  by  the  Rural:  To  thi 
party  in  Texas,  Tennessee,  Louisiana  or  Ar¬ 
kansas  raising  the  best  crop  of  corn  from  the 
seed  of  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribution 
for  1882,  1  will  give  a  trio  of  first-class  fowls, 
value  *15,  of  either  Light  Brahmas,  White 
Cochins,  or  Lnugshans;  the  variety  t,o  be  de¬ 
termined  by  myself.  The  L.  Brahmas  are  of 
the  Dike  of  York  strain;  White  Cochins, 
Claibornestrain;  and  Langshan’s,  Maj. Croud's 
and  Samuel's  stock.  The  fowls  will  be  placed 
ia  a  neat,  light  canvas  coop,  with  feed  and 
water  vessel  for  the  trip,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Express  Co.,  receiver  to  pay  fr  fight. 
They  will  be  ready  for  delivery  any  time 
after  November  1st,  1882,  and  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  same 
rules  will  govern  the  decision  in  this  as  in  the 
case  of  contestants  for  the  Rural’s  and  other 
premiums.  As  I  sh  ill  be  a  contestant  for  the 
general  premiums,  my  report  will  not  be  en¬ 
tered  in  contest  for  these. 


A.  S.  Stonebraker,  M.  D. 
Waco,  McLennan  Co.,  Texas. 


The  London  lave  Stock  Journalsaysr  “The 
conditions  under  which  British  agriculturists 
will  have,  in  future,  to  meet  the  competition 
of  their  American  cousins  have  for  some  time 
past  been  gradually  becoming  more  defined; 
and,  whilst  th^re  is  no  doubt  that  such  compe 
tition  must  henceforth,  or  for  a  long  time  at 
least,  be  a  very  serious  factor  in  the  conditions 
of  British  agriculture,  it  is  becoming  clear  al¬ 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  of  the  hopeless  char 
acter  many  people  at  one  time  feared.  Tt  has 
been  made  abundantly  clear  during  the  last 
six  months  that  one  unfavorable  harvest  in 
America  is  as  serious  a  matter  there  as  any  bad 
harvests  have  lately  been  to  us,  and  we  have 
seen  the  strange  spectacle  lately  of  even  wheat 
being  as  dear  at  large  American  centres  as  it 
is  at  London  or  Liverpool.  Good  meat  has 
long  been  as  dear  in  nearly  all  Eastern  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  a  it  is  with  «3;  and  although 
Americans  use  oleomargarine  and  other  sub¬ 
stitutes  more  largely  than  we  do,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  fact  that  any  fair  butter  is,  for  the  most 
part,  dearer  in  America  than  in  England. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  single  unfavor¬ 
able  harvest  has  go  upset  the  American  trade 
that  our  imports  of  cheese  have  this  year  fal 
leu  off  one-half,  butter  nearly  as  much,  and 
meat  also  shows  a  considerable  decline;  while 
British  potatoes  have  actually  been  sold  at  a 
profit  in  American  cities.” 

“  Waldo  ”  says  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  that  he 
thinks  it  would  pay  to  paint  all  our  out-build¬ 
ings  and  farm  implements  with  crude  petrol¬ 
eum.  which  can  be  bought  for  ten  or  twelve 
cents  a  gallon,  md  probably  has  more  preserv¬ 
ative  power  than  any  paint  we  can  buy. 
Joseph  Harris  says  that  it  will  render  wood 
almost  indestructible. 


Prof.  Arnold  is  quoted  by  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  as  saying  that  milk  should  never  be 
set  shallow  in  a  low  temperature  nor  deep  in 
a  high  one.  Setting  deep  in  cold  water  saves 
time,  labor  and  space.  While  the  milk  is 
standing  for  cj  earn  to  rise,  the  purity  of  the 
cream,  and  consequently  the  flue  flavor  and 
keeping  of  the  butter  will  be  injured  if  the 
surface  of  the  cream  is  exposed  freely  to  air 
much  warmer  than  cream.  When  cream  is 
cooler  than  the  surrounding  air,  it  takes  up 
impurities  and  moisture  from  the  air.  W  ben 
the  air  is  colder  than  the  cream  it  takes  up 
moLture  and  whatever  escapes  from  the 
cream.  In  the  former  case  the  cream  purifies 
the  surrounding  air;  in  the  latter,  the  air 
helps  to  purify  the  creatu. 


Long  essays  are  written  evei  y  y**ur  about 
planting  asparagus— preparing  the  beds,  etc. 
Mr.  Joseph  Harris  tells  much  of  the  story  in  a 
few  simple  words.  Make  the  soil  rich  and 
mellow.  Sow  early  in  the  Spring  in  rows 
fifteen  inches  apart.  When  the  young  plants 
appear,  weed  and  hoe,  and  thin  out  to  six 
inches  apart  iu  the  row.  The  next  Spring, 
set  out  the  plants  in  a  permanent  bed  of  deep, 
rich  soil.  Mark  out  the  rows  three  to  four 
feet  apart,  and  set  the  plants  15  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  or  if  grown  for  market  ou  a  large 
scale,  set  the  plants  foffr  feet  apart  each  way, 
so  that  the  cultivator  can  be  run-through  the 


rows  in  both  directions.  Rich  land,  e’ean 
cultivation  and  plenty  of  room,  will  insure 
rapid  growth  and  large,  tender  shoots. 


Last  year  t  e  earliest  and  best  variety  of 
string  beans  in  his  garden  was  the  Black  Wax 
or  Batter.  They  should  be  planted  at  different 
times  in  succession,  say  two  weeks  apart.  In 
this  way  you  will  have  a  constant  supply  of 
this  most  delicious  string  bean.  For  an  early 
crop,  select  a  warm,  light,  sandy  soil,  facing 
the  south  or  southeast,  and  sheltered  from  the 
prevail  ng  winds.  Make  the  rows  15  inches 
apart  and  drop  the  beaus  au  inch  apart  iu  the 
row.  As  there  is  danger  of  the  first  planting 
being  injured  by  a  slight  frost,  it  is  better  to 
plant  again  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 


Speaking  of  the  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Drumhead  Cabbage,  our  friend,  Mr.  Waldo 
F.  Brown,  says  that  it  is  the  largest  cabbage 
grown.  Heads  have  been  produced  weighing 
over  50  pounds,  and  under  good  cultivation  it 
has  been  grown  by  the  acre  to  average  over 
30  pounds.  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  who  orig¬ 
inated  this  variety,  says  that  it  does  better 
wh9n  sown  where  it  is  to  grow  than  when 
transplanted. 

Mr.  Brown  recommends  sowing  celery  seeds 
in  the  open  ground  in  April,  and  to  make  the 
plants  stocky  they  should  be  transplanted  when 
th  ee  inches  high,  setting  them  three  or  four 
inches  apart.  It  may  be  replanted  where  it 
is  to  grow,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  August.  Probably  for  this  climate 

the  1st  of  August  is  best . Speaking 

of  lettuce,  he  remarks  that  it  needs  a  rich  soil 
if  we  would  have  it  form  a  head,  and  as  a 
very  small  amount  of  land  will  produce  all 
that  any  family  ran  use,  we  can  eercaiulv 
afford  to  make  it  rich.  It  may  be  sown  as 
soou  as  the  land  can  be  worked  in  the  Spring, 
in  the  open  ground,  or  may  be  sown  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  kept  through  the  Winter  with  a 
slight  protection.  If  vve  want  good  heads,  we 
must  thin  to  a  foot  in  the  row's,  early,  before 
the  plants  become  crowded  and  spindled. 
Golden  Stone  Head,  Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb, 
Tennis-ball,  Early  Curled  Simpson  are  among 
the  best  kinds  of  early:  American  Gathering 
is  splendid  for  succession:  Hanson,  Shotweli’s 
Brown  Head,  White  Cabbage,  Large  Yellow- 
Butter  for  main  crop,  and  Red  Winter  Cab¬ 
bage,  Hardy  Green  Winter  for  Winter. 


As  to  cucumbers,  Early  Green  Cluster, 
Green  Prolific  are  best  for  pickling,  and  the 
Improved  White  Spine  for  cucumbers.  Tail- 
by’s  Hybrid  is  probably  one  of  the  best  kinds 
for  cucumbei-s,  being  very  tender,  with  few 
and  small  seeds.  But  it  is  not  very  prolific  as 
raised  at  the  Rural  Grouuds.  For  pickles, 
sow  from  June  10,  for  this  climate,  until  Julv 
10.  Plant  in  hills  four  feet  apart,  after  the 
hills  have  been  prepax-ed  by  mixing  old  rna 
nure  with  the  soil.  When  danger  firm  in¬ 
sects  is  over,  thin  out  to  three  of  the  strongest 
plants.  Readers  should  not  neglect  to  cut  off 
the  pickles  or  cucumbers,  w  hether  for  use  or 
not.  Their  ripening  exhausts  the  vines. 

Speaking  of  celery,  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  says 
in  th*  Mass.  Plowman  that  so  important  and 
excellent  a  vogela  ble,  supplying  the  place  in 
Winter  that  asparagus  does  in  Spring,  ought 
to  be  raised  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  yet  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  not  as 
good  as  it  should  be,  nor  by  any  means  as 
plentiful  and  cheap, for  15  to  30  cents  a  root  or 
head  must  be  considered  a  high  price.  That 
it  is  produced  of  a  better  quality  than  formerly 
isno  doubt  true;  for  it  is  a  specialty  as  culture 
with  many  growers,  but  the  general  crop  is 
far  from  aiming  up^o  the  quality  of  other 
vegetables.  W  bat  is  the  average  weight  ot 
three  heads  of  celery  os  found  in  our  markets? 
Is  it  three  pounds  each,  or  two  pouuds?  Yet 
the  English  cultivators  produce  celery  weigh¬ 
ing  10,  12  and  even  IS  pounds  each. 

M  r  Hovey  thinks  that  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
produced  of  better  quality  than  formerly  is 
owing  to  the  modern  system  of  growing  the 
plants  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  like  other 
crops  and  not  in  deep  trenches  In  regard  to 
the  foimer,  Mr.  Hovey  say .<{ that  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  plan  is  the  only  safe  one,  and  is  precisely 
the  same  he  saw  practiced  when  a  mere  boy, 
aud  the  one  he  recommend*  d  time  and  time 
again,  ami  which  ha  has  always  followed.  The 
second  day  of  January  he  had  beautiful 
celery  from  roots  packed  away  in  October,  in 
this  manner:  A  thiu  light  frame  was  placed 
upon  the  ground  (on  a  dry  sandy  sub-soili,  the 
earth  was  thrown  out  two  feet  or  more  down 
to  and  with  some  of  the  sand,  which  served  as 
a  banking  ror  the  frame.  The  roots  were  then 
set  in,  upright  in  rows,  with  the  coarser  ftli- 
age  cut  off,  filling  in  any  vacancies  between 
the  roots  with  saud.  The  frame  was  then 
filled  with  dry  leaves,  and  covered  with 
tight  shutters  No  frost  will  penetrate  such  a 
covering,  and  there  will  be  no  dampness  at 
any  time.  During  the  Winter  roots  may  be 
taken  out,  and  the  covering  replaced  Where 
there  is  a  good  cool  dry  cellar,  celery  may  be 
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packed  away  in  the  same  manner,  and  will 
keep  in  the  best  possible  condition. 


The  Mass.  Plowman  calls  attention  to  a 
trite  but  greatly  neglected  matter — imperfect 
chimneys: 

Among  the  frequent  causes  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  farm  and  other  dwellings  by  fire,  is 
unsafe  chimneys,  caused  so  by  being  imper¬ 
fectly  constructed,  or  by  the  carelessness  and 
ignorance  of  carpenters  in  attaching  the 
woodwork  to  the  chimney,  or  bjr  cracks  made 
by  the  settling  of  an  improperly  constructed 
foundation.  Every  person  who  builds  a  house 
should  see  to  it  thafcthe  mason  does  his  work 
properly,  and  builds  away  from  the  woodwork ; 
the  inside  of  the  chimney  should  be  well  plasterg 
ed.  When  the  carpenter  does  his  work  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  fasten  a  single  piece  of 
woodwork  to  the  chimney,  but  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  leave  an  air  space  between  the 
woodwork  and  the  chimney. 


Col.  Curtis  says  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  that 
the  trouble  with  glucose  corn  meal  is  that 
it  is  good  for  nothing,  such  as  he  has  pur¬ 
chased.  It  has  just  enough  glucose  to  make  it 
ferment  and  rot,  and  enough  water  to  make  it 
heavy,  and  not  enough  of  anything  else  to 
give  it  value.  It  will  make  cows  give  more 
milk,  and  so  will  water.  Poultry  do  the  best 
on  it  of  any  animals.  Pigs  eat  it  and  squeal 
for  more,  eat  more  and  still  squeal,  because 
they  are  still  hungry.  He  tells  bow  bis  hired 
man  and  he  tugged  to  get  a  four-bushel  sack 
of  this  “meal”  upstairs  into  the  pig  house 
chamber,  where  he  spread  it  out  to  dry.  After 
awhile  it  dried,  and  he  found  how  deceptive 
appearances  sometimes  are.  There  were  a 
few  quarts  of  skins.  Skins,  or  ihe  outer 
covering  of  kernels  of  corn,  an  indigestible 
horny  substance  perfectly  valueless  as  food. 
The  glucose  manufacturers  take  all  the  heart 
— substance — out  of  the  corn  and  then  sell  back 
to  the  farmers  the  steamed  and  water-soaked 
skins  by  the  pound  or  the  ton,  which  is  no 
doubt  profitable  to  them,  but  unprofitable  to 
the  farmers.  It  is  good  material  for  a  com¬ 
post  heap,  and  to  swell  out  stomachs. 


In  transplanting  cabbages  always  set  in  the 
ground  up  to  the  first  leaf,  no  matter  how 

long  the  stem  may  be . Little 

Pixie  is  a  fine  early  cabbage.  Early  York, 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  are  the  best  for  early ; 
Early  Winuingstadt  and  Fotler’s  Brimswick 

are  excellent  for  second  early . 

“  A  sample  of  my  off-hand  work,”  as  the  buzz 
saw  said  to  the  careless  carpenter,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  picking  up  a  lopped-off  finger. — N.  Y. 
Post . It  may  be  right,  occa¬ 

sionally,  to  take  a  bull  by  the  horns,  but  it  is 
always  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  horns 
belong  to  the  bull.— Glasgow  Times.  .  .  . 

.  .  Who  says  it’s  unhealthy  to  sleep  in  feath¬ 

ers  ?  Look  at  the  spring  chicken  and  see  how 

tough  he  is. — Boston  Courier . 

The  Giant  Rocco  and  Giant  White  Tripoli 
onions  are  well  adapted  to  the  Southern  cli¬ 
mate . .  For  the  North  the  Large 

Red  Wethersfield,  Large  Yellow  Globe 
and  Large  Red  Globe  are  the  well-known 
market  sorts.  The  Queen  is  small,  but 
very  early,  and  the  best  for  picking. 

. .  .  Onion  sets  should  be 

planted  about  the  time  that  the  cherry  blooms, 
far  enough  apart  in  the  row  to  give  room  for 
the  full-sized  bulbs.  This  will  require 
about  eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  Onions  so 
produced  can  be  placed  in  the  market  long 

before  those  grown  from  seed . 

President  Barry  says  that  the  means  to  be 
employed  to  secure  ripeness  and  hardiness 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: — 

First.— A  dry  soil,  absolutely  free  from 
stagnant,  moisture. 

Second.  -Sufficient  fertility  only  to  produce 
a  moderate  aud  healthy  growth. 

Third.— Such  treatment  of  the  soil  as  will 
encourge  growth  early  in  the  Autumn.  In  the 
case  of  tender  plants  these  precautions  will 
be  all  the  more  necessary. 

Fourth— In  the  case  of  fruit-bearing  trees 

and  plants,  avoid  over-croppiug . 

The  reason  that  so  few  grapes  are  raised  by 
farmers  is  because  they  do  not  prune  enough. 
They  raise  vines,  but  few  grapes. 


The  American  Queen  has  the  following: 
Plebeian  plant  that  on  t  hy  stalk  dost  stand, 

Fair  cabbage,  queen  of  greens,  I  greet 
Thee,  friend  of  poverty’s  great  band 
And  e’en  of  riches,  for  thou,  art  no  beet. 

No  cauliflower  can  with  thy  fame  compare, 

Not  even  spinach,  when  with  eggs  adorned, 
Toothsome  thou  art  when  chopped  up  short  and  fine. 
Supreme,  when  boiled  with  beef  that  has  been  corned. 
- *-*-*. - 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.  • 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 
This  is  an  elegant  catalogue  of  130  pages,  with 
350  fine  engravings  and  a  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  pansies  and  another  of  the  Pockling 
ton  Grape.  It  presents  a  descriptive  list  of 
all  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  garden, 
field  and  flower  seeds  and  horticultural  requi¬ 
sites.  Among  novelties,  we  notice  the  Soja 
Bean,  Day’s  Early  Sunrise  and  the  American 


Wonder  Pea,  and  many  testimonials  as  to  the 
great  value  of  the  latter ;  several  new  kinds 
of  potatoes  and  the  Rural  Branching 
“  Dnrra,”  which,  we  presume,  is  the  same  as 
the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum.  There  are 
many  other  novelties.  This  catalogue  is  sent 
to  all  regular  customers  without  charge;  to 
others  the  price  is  10  cents. 

David  Landheth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Rural  Register  and  Almanac.  There  is 
much  concise  informatu  n  in  this  catalogue  of 
one  of  the  first  seed  houses  in  America.  It  is 
one  of  those  guides  which  every  farmer  and 
gardener  needs  for  reference  during  every 
month  of  the  year.  Besides  the  Register  nnd 
Almanac,  the  usual  full  lists  of  all  kinds  of 
seeds  are  presented,  and  many  novelties  are 
included  therein.  We  commend  it  to  all  our 
readers,  to  whom  it  will  be  sent  gratuitously 
on  application  to  the  Landretbs  as  above. 
Also  Price  List  of  Landreth’s  garden  seeds 
for  family  gardens.  Also  Wholesale  Trade 
Price  List- 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Small 
fruits  of  all  kinds— grapes,  peaches,  pears, 
quinces.  This  is  a  very  showy,  well  arranged 
catalogue,  and  the  lists  of  fruits— small  fruits 
especially— are  well  selected,  and,  what  is 
mor',  the  descriptions  are  trustworthy  and 
the  engravings  not  exaggerated.  A  colored 
plate  of  the  Kieffer  Hybrid  Pear  accompanies 
the  catalogue,  which  presents  upon  the  back 
cover  a  correct  colored  print  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Strawberry,  and  upon  the  front  cover  one 
of  the  Soubegan  Raspberry.  Free  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  apply  to  Mr.  Lovett. 

George  S.  Wales,  Bannockburn  Farrn^ 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Small  fruit,  flower  and 
vegetable  plants.  This  catalogue  opens  with 
Hints  on  Transplanting  and  Sowing  of  Seeds- 
Then  come  Strawberries,  Directions  for  Gar¬ 
den  Culture,  and  then  the  varieties  All  the 
new  kinds  are  offered,  and  a  very  accurate 
engraving  of  the  Manchester  is  presented. 
Mr.  Wales  offers  a  good  selection  of  the  newer 
grapes.  Bulbs,  Carnations,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
etc..,  close  the  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
gratis.  Mr.  Wales  we  believe  to  be  a  trust¬ 
worthy  nurseryman. 

R.  H  Allen  8c  Co.,  180  and  101  Water  St., 
N.  Y.  Illustrated  catalogue  (85  pages,  free  to 
applicants)  of  farm,  garden,  flower  seeds,  roots, 
plants  aud  garden  requisites  and  agricultural 
implements  of  all  kinds.  We  notice  in  this 
catalogue  the  Davis  Lawn  Rake,  which  we 
have  tried  with  much  satisfaction.  It  clears 
the  lawn  of  all  rubbish,  grass  and  leaves  very 
readily,  as  the  “trong  wire  teeth  do  not  sink 
into  the  ground,  and  are  therefore  not  im¬ 
peded  as  they  rake  the  surface.  It  is  intended, 
however,  only  for  lawns. 

Robert  Bdist,  Jr.,  033  and  034  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Almanac  and  Garden 
Manual  designed  to  furnish  hints  to  cottagers, 
farmers,  and  planters  on  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  with  much  useful  information  on 
gardening  generally.  Hints  for  every  month 
in  the  year.  Illustrated  lists  of  all  kinds  of 
seeds,  all  comprised  in  195  pages.  The  book , 
which  seems  to  us  of  special  value,  will  be  sent 
without  charge  to  our  subscribers  who  apply 
to  the  above  firm. 

E  &  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
A  descriptive  catalogue  and  price-list  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes 
potatoes,  etc.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Monti 
clair  Raspberry  at  last  announced  for  sale. 
Among  strawberries,  the  Manchester  is 
offered.  The  catalogue  presents  a  colored 
plate  of  the  Pocklington  Grape.  This  Cata¬ 
logue  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants  by  the 
Messrs.  Williams. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio, 
A  fine  catalogue  of  105  pages,  sent  without 
charge  to  applicants.  Ornamental  plants, 
bulbs,  roses,  geraniums,  hardy  shrubs,  vines, 
fruit  trees,  grape-vines,  etc.  This  old  nursery 
establishment  has  recently  added  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  to  their  catalogue. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey.  A 
pamphlet  of  eight  pages  with  a  colored  portrait 
of  the  Manchester  Strawberry,  and  a  sketch  of 
its  entire  history  and  promise.  Few  straw¬ 
berries  have  **  started  fife  ”  with  such  power* 
ful  recommendations. 

J.  A.  FOOTE,  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  Catalogue 
of  35  pages.  We  see  many  of  the  newer  kinds 
of  potatoes  offered  in  this— also  varieties  of 
field  corn,  watermelons,  which,  among  novel, 
ties,  are  very  promising. 

L.  W.  Goodell,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  seeds  and  bulbs  for  1882.  This 
presents  a  well  selected  list  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds.  Free  to  applicants. 

Thorburn  &  Titus,  158  Chambers  Street, 
N.  Y.,  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  50  pages  (sent 
to  all  applicants  free)  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  for 
the  farm  and  garden. 

Results  of  Soil  Tests  of  Commercial 
Fertilizers  for  1881,  by  J.  T.  Henderson,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  for  State  of  Georgia. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  876  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
Market  gardener’s  list  of  seeds,  and  it  is  a 
valuable  list  of  them. 
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TREE  PLANTING— No.  5. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


In  giving  advice  to  the  renders  of  the  Rural 
upon  this  new  but  very  important  branch  of 
agriculture,  it  may  be  well  to  set  out  with  the 
admission  that  to  most  of  us  in  America  for¬ 
estry  is  indeed  a  new  study,  involving  many 
questions;  this  remark  applies  to  the  teachers 
as  well  as  to  those  who  may  desire  to  be 
taught.  As  to  the  majority  of  our  farmers, 
indeed,  there  are  few  who  realize  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  necessity,  and  hence  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  a  very  large  class  of  students  anxious  to 
learn.  And,  with  this  admission,  it  must  also 
be  conceded  that  very  few  of  us  have  as  yet 
had  so  extended  experience  as  to  justify  us  in 
assuming  the  office  of  teachers  in  the  art. 
Hence,  the  preparation  of  this  series  of  papers 
has  been  undertaken  with  becoming  diffidence, 
and  great,  care  will  be  maintained  to  avoid 
misleading  those  who  may  become  enrolled  in 
the  class  of  our  “  Forest  Academy  ”  as  readers 
of  these  columns  of  the  Rural. 

Simplicity  of  language  will  be  studied,  and 
the  scient  fic  or  “  botanical”  names  of  trees 
will  be  given  in  italics,  or  in  brackets  rather, 
for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  and  to  be  placed 
alongside  the  common  names,  because  these 
last,  though  perhaps  more  familiar  to  the  ears 
of  most  readers,  are  known  to  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  without  the  correct¬ 
ive  would  lead  to  confusion  in  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  our  trees. 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  modes  of  proced¬ 
ure  that  may  be  recommended  to  the  readers 
in  the  advices  that  may  be  furnished,  great 
care  will  be  taken  to  draw,  whenever  possible, 
from  the  results  of  actual  experiment  rather 
than  Irom  the  suggestions  of  writers  upon  the 
subject,  who  have  represented  the  doings  of 
others  who  may  have  experimented,  or  even 
successfully  practiced,  in  other  lands  and  un¬ 
der  circumstances  very  different  from  thoie  by 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

These  papers  shall  be  essentially  practical 
and  as  essentially  American,  though  refer¬ 
ences  w  ill  frequently  be  made  to  European 
methods  that  have  been  pursued  for  centuries. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  series  to  discuss,  in 
succession,  if  not  precisely  in  their  order  here 
stated,  the  following  topics,  as  subdivisions  of 
the  great  “  forestry  question  ”  which  is  now 
presented  to  us  in  this  country : — 

TOPICS  TO  BE  TREATED, 

Where  to  plant. 

Preparation  for  planting. 

How  to  plant. 

What  to  plant. 

Cultivation  required. 

After  treatment. 

Protection. 

Thinning  the  trees. 

Trimming  and  pruning. 

Felling  or  harvesting. 

Systems  of  forest  management. 

Coppice  wood. 

Fire- wood  and  charcoal. 

Saw-logs  and  dimension  timbers. — Hoch- 
wald,  of  Germany. 

Secondary  products. 

The  merits  of  conservation  and  of  planting 
anew. 

Natural  reproduction. 

Various  plantations  already  begun  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere. 

The  various  trees  to  be  used  in  planting. 

FIRST  TOPIC— WHERE  TO  PLANT. 

Plant  trees  anywhere  that  you  can  spare  the 
land  froyi  your  regular  farm  crops.  This  for 
a  new  country  of  fertile  scil,  such  as  our 
proud  inheritance.  But  even  in  those  new 
States  of  wonderful  fertility  there  are  spots  on 
every  farm,  after  a  few  years  of  our  destruct¬ 
ive  agricultural  mis-management,  that  beg:n 
to  show  signs  of  impoverishment — scalds  they 
have  well  been  called— where  the  crops  begin 
to  fail;  also  on  almost  every  tract  of  land  in 
cultivation  there  are  breaks,  ravines  and  odd 
corners  that  are  yielding  nothing  to  the  net 
income  of  the  farm,  upon  which,  however, 
the  tax-gatherer  and  the  interest  account  do 
annually  make  their  levies.  Then,  too,  there 
are  in  many  places  rocky  ledges  unsuitable  for 
cultivation,  aud  also  lowlands  subject  to  over 
flow  or  to  washing  by  the  swollen  streams 
that  flow  through  them.  All  these  may  most 
happily  and  profitably  be  occupied  by  planting 
them  with  timber,  which  will  continue  to  in 
crease  in  value  so  as  eventually  to  reward  the 
owner  many-fold  the  interest  on  bis  invest¬ 
ment  and  the  taxes  paid  during  a  series  of 
years,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  a 
dead  loss  oo  the  proprietor  and  to  the  country. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  small  but  indus¬ 
trious  farmer  is  the  happy  proprietor  of  but  a 
“  forty”  or  an  “  eighty”-acre  tract  of  the  very 
best  soil,  and  that  it  is  all  in  a  condition  of  the 
highest  culture  in  arable  crops,  shall  he,  too, 
plant  timber  f  Yes,  yes,  by  all  means,  whether 
the  surrounding  country  be  timber-land  or 


open  prairie,  let  him  also  plant  portions  of  his 
farm  in  trees.  He  should  plant  them  for  their 
future  use,  for  their  prospective  shelter  and 
for  their  comfort  to  himself  and  to  his  crops 
aud  to  his  live  stock. 

Suppose,  however,  that  this  “forty”-acre 
farm  had  been  cut  out  from  a  large  tract  of 
timber-land — does  the  owner  imagine  that 
other  forties  and  eighties  will  not  also  be 
cleared  all  around  him  very  soon  i  He  will 
welcome  the  sound  of  his  neighbors’  axes  and 
rejoice  in  the  extending  areas  of  sunlit  fields 
and  blooming  crops  embellishing  the  wilder¬ 
ness  that  had  shrouded  his  outlook;  but  in  a 
very  few  years,  when  the  dense  forest  1  as  be¬ 
come  the  smiling  savanna  of  cleared  farms  in 
an  ever-extending  area  of  open  country  around 
him,  he  will  find  a  consequent  diminution  of 
his  crops  as  a  natural  result  of  this  radical 
change  in  the  conditions  which  now  surround 
the  "forty  ”  which  he  had  first  opened  in  the 
forest  primeval. 

Here,  then,  is  a  place  to  plant,  trees,  or  to 
conserve  a  portion  of  the  woods,  but  of  these 
two  plans  it  becomes  a  question  of  great  inr 
portance — so  great,  indeed,  as  to  require  a 
separate  chapter  for  its  due  consideration — 
whether  to  preserve  some  of  the  original 
wood-lands  or  to  plant  afresh.  This  will  be 
treated  under  the  head  of  Conservation  or 
Planting  Anew,  in  a  future  communication. 

It  will  soon  become  advisable,  even  for  the 
small  farmer  whose  necessities  we  have  been 
considering,  to  protect  himself  from  the  de¬ 
structive  agency  of  the  driving  winds  to  which 
be  has  been  exposed  by  the  clearing  away  of 
the  original  woods.  This  can  be  done  by 
planting  trees  as  shelter-belts  and  wind  breaks 
to  the  windward  sides  of  his  little  farm.  He 
can  well  afford  a  few  rods  in  width  on  one 
side  of  his  land,  and  will  soon  learn  their 
worth  as  mere  shelters,  aud  meanwhile  they 
will  annually  be  enhancing  their  own  money 
value  in  a  far  greater  ratio  thau  the  interest 
and  taxes  expended,  aud  all  the  time  they  will 
increase  the  productiveness  of  his  remaining 
acres  and  the  comfort  of  himself  and  of  his 
cattle. 

Nor  should  his  efforts  in  tree  planting  be 
restricted  to  the  wind-break  and  the  timber- 
lot.  He  will  not  overlook  the  lesthetic  effects 
nor  the  real  comfort  of  trees  about  his  resi- 
dence,and  of  groves  about  the  farm  steadings, 
nor  the  enhanced  value  they  give  to  his  farm 
if  he  wishes  to  sell  it. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  pioneer  or  older  set¬ 
tler  away  from  the  sheltering  timber  regions, 
away  out  on  the  open  prairie  lands  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  country.  For  miles  and  miles 
in  this  beautiful  region  of  fertile  soil  spread 
out  in  undulating  surface,  without  a  bush  or 
tree  to  break  the  uniformity,  great  fields 
have  been  inclosed  aud  cultivated  in  cereals 
aud  other  crops.  Modest  homesteads  are 
springing  up  here  and  there ;  some  are  small 
and  unpretentious,  others  of  larger  propor¬ 
tions  and  more  substantial;  soni6  surrounded 
by  thriving  orchards,  while  here  and  there  a 
few  shade  trees  lend  their  sheltering  influence, 
though  too  many  of  the  prairie  homes  are  bare 
and  desolate  enough,  while  they  and  the  broad 
acres  about  them  are  exposed  to  every  blast 
that  blows  from  the  deserts,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  comes,  frost  laden,  on  the  chill¬ 
ing  northers  from  the  inhospitable  regions  of 
frozen  Manitoba,  unhindered  by  any  moun¬ 
tain  range,  unobstructed  by  any  sheltering 
forest  areas.  Here,  then,  surely,  and  in  every 
prairie  region,  are  places  to  plant  trees. 

Every  forty,  every  eighty -acre  farm,  every 
half-section,  and  every  forty-acre  field  of  the 
larger  farms  in  these  prairie  regions,  demands 
of  its  owner  the  planting  of  wind-breaks;  and 
it  may  be  found,  yes,  it  has  already  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  prairies  of  Iowa,  that  the  net 
products  of  the  farms  thus  diminished  in  ara¬ 
ble  area,  but  sheltered  by  trees,  are  increased 
in  amount  and  value  over  those  of  similar 
lands  devoted  to  arable  crops  in  the  open 
country. 

In  response,  therefore,  to  the  question  taken 
as  the  theme  for  this  paper — Where  to  plant 
trees  ?— let  it  be  repeated :  plant  on  every  farm 
be  it  more  or  less,  be  t  he  tract  larger  or  smalle^ 
whether  in  wooded  or  prairie  regions.  Plant 
on  all  broken  places,  corners,  ravines,  hill¬ 
sides-,  rocky  ledges,  river  and  creek  banks,  on 
road  sides.  Plant  on  bare  sands,  where  they 
may  exist,  and  clothe  these  deserts  with  ver¬ 
dure  that  will  fix  the  soil  and  meliorate  it, 
again  to  become  arable  and  fruitful.  Yes, 
plant  also  on  the  most  favored  spots  of  the 
most  fertile  tracts  of  country,  where  no  desert 
scalds  exist,  either  naturally  or  resulting  from 
nmn’s  mismanagement  of  his  heritage.  Even 
there  we  should  plant  trees  in  groves,  in 
groups,  in  wind-breaks,  for  the  Bake  of  their 
kindly  influences  as  well  as  for  their  future 
usefulness  as  trees.  Plant  about  your  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  barns,  and  on  the  road-sides,  every¬ 
where  plant  trees  for  their  beauty,  shade  and 
shelter. 

This  is  the  answer  rendered  to  the  query 
where  to  plant  trees. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  following  waif 
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has  been  wafted  to  the  table,  and  is  accepted 
as  confirmatory  testimony,  from  a  young 
friend  who  is  doing  good  service  in  the  cause, 
Professor  W.  H.  Lazenby,  formerly  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  now  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  an  honored  collaborator, 
who  has  given  the  following  postulates  to  the 
agricultural  press: — 

1st.  All  ravines  and  steep  hill  sides,  all  land 
too  rocky  to  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  stone 
and  plowed,  should  be  devoted  to  trees. 

2d.  Protecting  belts  of  timber  should  be 
planted  wherever  buildings,  orchards,  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.,  are  exposed  to  cold,  sweeping 
winds. 

3d.  The  banks  of  streams,  ponds,  open 
ditches,  etc.,  should  be  so  planted  with  trees 
that  they  will  be  protected  from  abrasion  by 
floods  and  rapid  currents. 

4th.  All  public  roads  should  be  belted  by 
graceful,  stately  trees. 

We  should  preserve,  improve  and  extend 
our  existing  forests  by  keeping  up  a  constant 
succession  of  young  growing  trees  of  the  best 
varieties.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary: — 

1st.  To  allow  no  stock  to  run  in  wood  lots 
for  purpose  of  forage.  This  should  be  a  rule 
inflexible  and  relentless. 

2d.  Young  growth  in  forests  should  be  thin¬ 
ned  moderately  and  judiciously.  Worthless 
varieties  should  be  cut  out  and  the  valuable 
sorts  should  he  trimmed  up  so  that  they  will 
grow  tall,  forming  trunks  rather  than  branches. 

3d.  Timber  should  be  cut  with  intelligent 
reference  to  future  growth.  Valuable  trees 
that  you  wish  to  propagate  should  be  cut  in 
the  Spring.  Those  that  you  wish  to  extermi¬ 
nate  should  be  cut  in  August. 

In  the  next  article  the  “  Preparation  of  the 
Soil”  for  timber  planting  will  be  discussed. 


Domestic  (£concmuj 

_ CONDUCTED  Bi  EMILY  MAPLE _ 

RUGS  AND  BUGS. 


Rugs  stamped  aud  wrought  out  in  beauti¬ 
ful  figures,  are  useful  and  ornamental  in  their 
places,  but  there  are  grades  in  rugs  as  well  as 
in  other  household  goods,  and  the  mud -mat, 
made  of  a  piece  of  plank  bored  full  of  two- 
inch  holes  and  fastened  to  pieces  of  joist  or 
strips  of  plank,  is  useful  in  its  place,  which 
should  be  along  the  path  where  the  men  come 
from  their  work.  Nailed  to  one  eud  should 
be  a  strong  door  scraper,  and  a  very  good  one 
can  be  made  of  worn-out  scythe  backs. 

At  the  entrance  way,  a  husk  mat,  braidtd 
and  sewed,  or  draw  thickly  through  inch  aml- 
a-half  holes,  bored  thickly  together  in  a  piece 
of  plank,  should  complete  the  boot  toilet  to  a 
nicety.  A  foundation  of  burlap  of  oblong 
shape,  covered  with  strips  of  thick  cloth  from 
old  garments,  pinked  upon  one  edge  aud  sewed 
on  by  the  other,  row  after  row,  finishing  in 
the  middle  with  one  pinked  upon  each  side,  is 
pretty.  A  piece  of  carpeting  or  thick  cloth 
for  a  center,  finished  about  the  edge  with 
braided  rags,  will  do  for  another.  The  plain 
cloth  center  can  be  made  ornamental  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  leaves  from  bright  cloth,  and  sewing 
them  on.  The  old-f.ishioued  cup  and  platter 
style  is  not  to  be  despised.  A  foundation  should 
bemadeof  burlap  and  braided  ragssewedonin 
rounds,  like  small  plates  set  down,  then  fill  in  the 
irregular  spaces  between  them  with  drawn  rug 
work,  and  finish  the  edge  with  scallops,  or  I 
have  made  a  kind  of  fringe  that  looks  well. 
Cut  a  strip  four  inches  wide,  long  enough  to 
reach  around  the  nig;  then  cut  from  one  edge 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  other,  successive 
ly,  till  it,  is  all  like  a  coarse  fringe.  Take  three 
of  the  pieces  at  a  time,  lay  them  across  each 
other  as  though  commencing  to  braid,  and 
sew  them  stiongly  together,  just  far  enough 
from  the  uncut  edge  so  it  will  lie  flat;  then 
when  all  is  done,  sew  around  the  rug.  A  rug 
of  blue  and  gray  water-proof,  scalloped, 
pinked,  and  cliain-stitched  ou  to  a  founda¬ 
tion,  a  little  way  from  the  edges  of  the  scal¬ 
lops,  is  quite  pretty.  Chain  stitch  the  blue 
cloth  with  gray  yarn,  and  the  gray  with  blue. 
Similar  pieces  set  ou  in  diamonds,  rounds,  or 
as  one  pi  ases,  form  the  button  rug;  only 
pieces  of  decreasiug  sizes,  fastened  one  above 
another,  of  different  colors  also,  an  custom¬ 
ary.  Strips  se wed  on  in  log  cabin  style  make 
quite  good  rugs,  and  the  pattern,  as  also  the 
colei’s,  can  be  varied.  Carpet  rags  knit  gar¬ 
ter  stitch  on  wooden  needles,  look  well,  and 
can  be  shaped  to  suit  the  fancy.  Cast  on  ton 
stitches,  kuit  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a-half  in 
length,  bind  off  and  fasten,  then  knit  a  strip 
to  reach  around  that,  and  so  on  striping  in  the 
colors  as  you  please,  and  you  have  au  oval,  or 
round  rug,  strips  of  equal  length,  sewed  side 
by  side,  a  square  or  oblong.  Au  old  time 
fancy  was  to  cut  out  rounds,  give  them  a  little 
twist  like  a  horn  of  plenty,  at  one  edge,  and 
sew  on  row  after  row  until  the  foundation 
was  covered ;  line  and  put  ou  au  edge  of  points, 
or  scallops,  which  are  improved  by  button¬ 
hole  stitching  the  edges,  with  bright-colored 
yarn.  The  same  rounds,  or  heart-shaped 


pieces,  were  sometimes  put  on  in  contrasting 
colors,  flat,  row  after  row  just  over- lapping 
each  other.  The  chenille  rug,  made  of  thin 
goods,  cut  bias,  gathered  on  a  thread  through 
the  center,  and  sewed  on  thickly,  is  not  a  very 
modern  invention,  though  a  very  good  one. 

Old  knit  goods  can  be  made  of  use,  by  ravel¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  strips,  and  sewing  on  a  foun¬ 
dation  through  the  centres. 


SOAP-STONE  GRIDDLES.— CONFLICT¬ 
ING  EXPERIENCE. 


In  reply  to  Mrs.  T.  S.  H.  “Reader"  says: 
“  When  new  and  before  using  give  one  thor¬ 
ough  greasing — thisisallit  requires.  Heatvery 
hot  before  putting  on  the  cakes  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  with  their  sticking.  I  have 
used  a  soap  stone  griddle  five  or  six  years.” 

Mrs.  F.  D.  C.  says:  “I  have  used  n  soap- 
stoue  griddle  seveu  years,  and  I  find  that 
cakes  will  stick  to  it  unless  it  is  greased  about 
every  time  it  is  used.  ” 

Mrs.  D.  E.  II.  says:  I  have  used  a  soap¬ 
stone  griddle  for  three  year;  and  have  had  no 
trouble  with  its  sticking.  After  each  heating 
I  clean  it  with  flue  salt  before  putting  away. 
I  was  told  never  to  grease  it;  for  after  once 
greasing  it  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  so  ever 
afterward. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


SUET  PUDDING. 

One  cup  of  milk,  two  of  suet  (scanted) 
chopped  flue,  three  of  flour,  one  cup  of  seeded 
raisins  (1  chop  part  of  them)  one  teaspoonful 
of  cloves,  one  of  cinuamon,  a  little  nutmeg, 
one  teaspoouful  of  soda.  Steam  three  hours. 
My  experience  is,  that  the  longer  they  are 
cooked  the  better  they  are. 

SAUCE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one  ecg  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  one-half  cup  of 
boiling  wine. 

STEAMED  PUDDING. 

One  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  one  pint  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder  —  steam  one-half  hour.  It  is 
nice  with  a  cup  of  raisins  added  to  it. 

CHOCOLATE  PUDDING. 

One  pii.t  of  grated  bread  crumbs,  one 
quart  of  scalded  milk,  seven  tablespoonfuls, 
of  grated  chocolate,  the  yelks  of  five  eggs 
added  to  the  bread  and  milk,  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  sweeten  to  the  taste,  bake  35 
minutes.  Whites  of  five  eggs  beaten,  one 
teacupful  of  sugar.  Mix  and  spread  on  the 
pudding.  Bake  a  few  minutes. 

STEAMED  CORN  BREAD. 

Three  cups  of  corn  meal,  one  cup  of  flour 
two  cups  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of  sour  milk, 
one  cup  of  molasses  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a ' 
little  salt.  Steam  three  hours  and  bake  one- 
half  hour. 

HICKORY  NUT  CAKE. 

One-and  one  half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  butter,  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  whites  of  four  eggs,  one-and 
one  half  cup  of  chopped  nuts. 

DELICATE  CAKE. 

Whites  of  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
third  of  a  cup  of  butter,  oue-aud-one-half  cup 
of  flour,  one-half  cup  of  milk,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder. 

SNOW  CAKE. 

One-and  one-half  cup  of  powdered  sugar, 
one  cup  of  Hour,  whites  of  eight  eggs,  three- 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  eream-of-tartar. 
This  is  just  as  good  as  the  “Angel’s  Food” 
so  much  spoken  about  lately  and  much  less 
troublesome,  I  will  give  the  recipe  for  that, 
however. 

MOLASSES  DROP  CAKE. 

Oue  cup  of  butter,  three  teacups  of  molasses> 
three  eggs,  one  teacup  of  sour  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  of  soda.  Stir  quite  stiff  and 
drop  on  tins.  I  always  bake  oue  to  try  for 
they  are  not  good  if  too  stiff.  If  right  and 
eaten  warm,  they  are  splendid. 

ANGEL’S  FOOD. 

Take  the  whites  of  eleven  eggs,  a  tumbler 
ful  and-a-half  of  granulated  sugar,  one  , 
tumblerful  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla, 
one  teaspoouful  of  cream  of- tartar;  Sift  the 
flour  four  times,  theu  add  the  cream- of-tartar 
and  sift  again,  but  have  the  right  measure 
before  adding  the  cream-of-tartar,  sift  the 
sugar  and  measure.  Beat  the  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth,  on  the  same  dish  add  sugar  then 
the  flour  very  gently,  then  the  vanilla  ;  do 
not  stop  beating  uutil  you  put  in  the  pan  to 
bake.  Bake  40  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Try  with  a  straw  and  if  too  soft  let  it  remain 
a  few  minutes  longer.  Turn  the  pan  upside 
down  to  cool.  Use  a  pan  that  has  never 
been  greased.  The  tumbler  to  hold  two  and 
one-fourth  gills.  To  be  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Mrs.  J  W.  Storm. 
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BSIW2SE 

AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

the  Northern  Pacific  r,  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  Prices;  Longtime;  Rebate  for  improve¬ 
ment;  reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.  land  aqt. 
Mention  this  Paper.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SOUTH 


Don't  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
Settlement  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va 


ARYL  AND  FARMS  v -Book  and  Map  free. 


Att'y,  Easton,  Md. 


Genesee  valley  farms  for  sale.  -  some 

of  the  finest  residences  in  the  Valley,  near  li.  R 
Inquire  soon  of  JOHN  SHELDON, 

Fort  Collins.  Colorado 


FOIL 


RHEUMATISM, 

Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago, 

Backache,  Soreness  of  the  Chest,  Gout, 
Quinsy,  Sore  Throat,  Swellings  and 
Sprains,  Burns  and  Scalds, 
General  Bodily  Pains, 

Tooth,  Ear  and  Headache,  Frosted  Feet 
and  Ears,  and  all  other  Pains 
and  Aches. 

No  Preparation  on  earth  equals  St.  Jacobs  Oil  as 
a  safe, sure,  simple  and  cheap  External  Remedy. 
A  trial  entails  hut  the  comparatively  trifling  outlay 
of  50  Cents,  and  every  one  suffering  with  pain 
can  have  cheap  nnd  positive  proof  of  its  claims. 
Directions  in  Eleven  Languages. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALEBS  IN 
MEDICINE. 

A.VOGELER  «fc  CO., 

Baltimore,  Nd.,  XT.  3 .  A 


PROFESSOR 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  lLIting  pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  II  ora  ford  Almanac  and  Cock  Book 
sent  free. 

Uuinford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


REWARD  :  for 
niiv  case  of  Blind 
Bleeding,  Itching, 
U'ccratoil,  or  Pro- 
IMl.E  REMEDY 
fails  to  cure.  Prepared  by  .T.P.  MILLER.  M.P..  915  Arch 
St.  Pliila.,  Pa.  .V»»  genuine  without  his  riymtiure.  Send 
lor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  !ji  1 . 


SIOOO 

ir.iu, ii .  »m  i.KS  that  DeBINC’S 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  §5  outfit 
free.  Address  Hallett  »  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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LARGE  II ANDSOME  i  ll  ROMO  CARDS,  n.m, 

on  10c.  New  &  Artistic  disigns,tuknow lodged  best  pack  sold. 
Alt>«mofSuuplu»S4c.F.\V.Au»ttn,  Fair  Haven,  CL 


105  Sss  ufflEI 

lithographed!!!^  Printed  On  All imMI1 

We  send  this-tho  most  Elegant  pack  ever 


_ published-fren  to  every  oue  sending  ic  cts. 

for  our  new  price  list, .%  Illustrated  Premium  List. 
Agents  Large  Samnle.  Book  &  100  samples  cents. 

Address.  STEVENS  BROTHERS.  Northford.  Conn* 


ALABASTINE. 


r fj  POUNDS  , 


Z — m 

o  &  i  'M 

°i>  m 


% 

% 


FOR  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS. 
Unequaled  for  Durability, 
Beauty  and  Economy.  It  Is  a 
valuable  discovery,  and  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  superseded  Knl- 
somlne.  It  produces  a  fine, 
lasting  and  handsome  finish. 

It  "Will  Pay  You 
to  send  for  a  sample  Card  and 
Testimonials  to  SEELEY 
BROS.,  S3  Hurting  Slip.  N.Y., 
or  AVER  ILL  PAINT  CO..  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Chicago,  and  M.  B. 
CHURCH,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


1  AC  Elegant  New  Style  Chroma  Card*,  name  In  Gold 
Jet,  10c.  American  Card  Co.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

Q  / 1  SAMPLE  CARDS,  all  New  name  on  10c.  Ants 
OU  Outfit  to  CARD  WORKS.  BtrmtngbamTCt 


ptiSfenattfousi, 


rtk  ryryrwa  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free, 
qp  I  I  I  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 
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Cards.  Feather  &  Hand  Senes  &e.,  raucy  case  10c 
8amples  Sc.  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ct. 


*  g  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 

V"  Address  8tlnson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


_ _ _ Veterinary  surgeon  and  Chetnsst,  now 

traveling  In  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
nnd  Cattle  Powders  sold  line  am  worthless  trash  Ur 
says  that  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  Immense:?  valuable  Noting  CD  earth  will 
make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders  Dose, 
one  teaspoouful  tooneplntfood  Sold  everywhere,  orsent 
by  mail  for  eight  letter  stamps  t  H.  JOHNSON  A  00.. 
'to6ton.  Mass  .  formerly  Bangor  Me 


,  <3 OLD  MEDAL  AWARDED 
i  Author.  A  new  and  great 
Medical  Work,  warranted  the 
best  and  cheapest.  Indispensable 
to  every  man,  entitled  “  The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Life,  or  SeJf-Preeerva 
tion  ,”  bound  in  finest  French 
muslin,  embossed,  full  sdlt,  duo 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  en- 
,  lira vings.  136  prescriptions,  price 
1  only  S1J2S,  sent  by  mail :  tllus 

_  trated  sample,  6  cents :  send  now. 

runm  TUVDrT  I*  Address  Peabody  Medical  Insti- 
1IUIW  iill  UliLlttute  or  Dr.  W.  H.  PARKER. 

4  Bulfluch  Nt..  Boston. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


THE  GREAT  CURE 

“  FOR 

RHEUMATISM 


As  it  Is  for  all  diseases  of  the  KIDNEYS, 
LIVER  AND  BOWELS. 

It  cleanses  the  system  of  the  acrid  poison 
that  causes  the  dreadful  suffering  which 
only  the  vietinis  of  Eh: umatism  can  realize. 

THOUSANDS  OF  CASES 

of  the  worst  forms  of  this  terrible  disease 
have  been  quickly  relieved,  in  a  short  time 

PERFECTLY  CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


ha* hud  wonderful »ueee**,  and  an  immense 
sale  in.  every  part  of  the  Country.  In  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases  it  has  oured  where  all  else  had 
foiled.  Itis  mild,  but  efficient,  CERTAIN 
^  INI  ITS  ACTION,  but  harmless  in  all  cases. 

HTlt  cleanses.  Strengthens  und  gives  New 
Life  to  all  the  important  organs  of  the  body. 
The  natural  action  of  the  Kidneys  is  restored. 
The  Liver  la  cleansed  of  all  disease,  and  the 
Bowels  move  freely  and  healthfully.  In  this 
^  way  the  worst  diseases  are  eradicated  from 
the  system. 

As  it  has  been  proved  by  thousands  that 


KIDNEY- WORT 


is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  cleansing  the 
system  of  all  morbid  secretions.  It  should  be 
used  in  every  household  as  a 

SPRINC  MEDICINE. 

Always  cures  BILIOUSNESS,  CONSTIPA¬ 
TION,  FILE3  and  all  FEMALE  Diseases. 
Is  pntup  in  Dry  Vegetable  Form,  intin  cans, 
one  package  of  which  makes  (quarts  medicine. 

Also  in  Liquid  Form,  very  Concentrated  tor 
the  oanvenien.v  of  these  who  cannot  readily  pre¬ 
pare  it.  It  acts  u  llh  cqu.it  tfcUney  In  elthcrform. 
GET  IT  OF  YOUR  DRUGGIST.  PRICE,  *1.00 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  Co.,  Prop  s, 
(Will  send  the  dry  post-paid.!  IIC1H.DU1T0X,  TT. 


KIDNEY,- WORT 


Agents  wonted.  $5  n  Day  made 
selling  our  NEW  HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLES ind  FAMILY  SCALE. 

Weighs  up  to  45  lbs.  Sells  St  #1.50. 
DoMcsiu  Scai.uCo., Cinciuuuu  O 


4o 


Largo  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
Postpaid.  G.  I.  Reed,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


$72 


a  week,  <12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costl; 
outfit  free.  Address  True  &  Co.  Augusta.  Me 


HEAR  YE  DEAF! 

Garmore’s  Artificial  Ear  Drums. 

As  Invented  nnd  worn  by  him  perfectly  re.tnrlnic  the 

hearing.  Entirely  deal  for  thirty  ywir«.  he  hears  with  '.hem. 
er-n  whispers,  illsLisetly.  Are  mil  'intertable,  *u<i  remain  in  iKi. 
»idou  without  »ld.  Descriptive  Circular  rum.  CAUTION;  l'o 
hot  be  deceived  hr  bmjn,  e»r  drums.  Mino  is  the  only  siirce-.-ful 
wxlfloldl  esr  4rua  manufactured  JOHN  CARMORE, 
».  W.  COR.  FIFTH  A  R  ACE  STS.,  CI.M  l  \  N  VTL  O. 
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FEB.  §5 


HOW  TO  TELL  WHEN  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  EXPIRE. 


Mast  of  our  readers  are  Inquiring  how  they  may 
know  when  their  subscriptions  expire.  Many  write 
us:  "As  the  Rural  has  stopped  coming,  I  presume 
my  subscription  has  expired."  Our  method  Is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  we  trust  all  will  read  this  explana¬ 
tion.  Tinder  the  title  heading  of  the  paper  and  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  bull's  head  Is  the  whole  number  of 
the  paper.  The  mini bor  of  the  present- issue  will  be 
seen  to  be.  1(171.  The  next  will  be  1675.  and  bo  on. 
Now  when  a  subscription  Is  received  and  put  In  the 
printed  list,  52  numbers  are  added  to  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  and  printed  after  tlic  subscriber's  name.  For  In¬ 
stance,  subscriptions  received  this  week  will  be 
numbered  on  (be  printed  address  label  172(1,  that,  is 
1674  with  S3  numbers  added  ,  making  1726.  When, 
then,  the  whole  number  of  the  paper  reaches  1726 
then  all  subscriptions  so  numbered  expire.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  present  time,  therefore  It  will  be  seen  that 
all  subscriptions  expire  next  week,  if  the  nuniber 
after  the  printed  name  Is  1671 :  if  1675,  the  week 
after,  and  so  on  through  the  year.  If  there  Is  no 
number  following  the  address  on  the  wrapper  the 
subscription  expires  not  until  the  end  of  the  year. 


xrf  lljc  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Feb.  18,  1882. 

The  Tammany  faction  at  Albany  ^“pe¬ 
culiar.”  For  several  weeks  they  prevented 
an  organization  of  the  Assembly,  but  finally 
united  with  the  regular  Democrats  in  electing 
Mr.  Patterson  to  the  Sneakership.  But  when 
the  Speaker  announced  his  committees  he 
quite  ignored  the  Taramanyites,  and,  for  re¬ 
venge,  the  latter,  on  the  15th  iost.,  united 
with  the  Republicans  in  electing  Edward  M. 
Johnson  Clerk  of  the  Assembly.  This  is  his 
seventh  consecutive  term  of  office. 

Guiteau’s  sister,  Mrs.  Soovifle,  has  written 
a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Garfield,  begging  her  to 
interpose  in  her  brother's  behalf.  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
field  gave  J.  H  Rhodes,  her  husband’s  life¬ 
long  friend,  authority  to  give  such  statement 
of  her  feelings  to  the  public  as  he  thought 
best  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Scoville. 
He  thereupon  gave  this  statement  to  those 
who  called  upon  him:— “  Toward  the  slayer 
of  her  husband  she  cherishes  no  malice;  he 
must  answer  above  to  his  God  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  For  the  sister  and  all  memliers 
of  his  family  she  feels  only  profound  pity. 
Further  than  this,  she  asks  to  be  left  alone 
with  her  sorrow,  and  to  be  spared  being  drag¬ 
ged  into  useless  and  torturing  publicity,”  Al¬ 
though  Mrs,  Garfield  does  not  give  any  ex¬ 
pression  to  her  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
Guiteau,  it  can  be  set  down  as  truth  that  she 
will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Guiteau  case,  and  that  her  future  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  will  be  as  nas  been  her  past,  and 
that  she  will  not  address  President  Arthur 
on  the  subject. 

A  terrible  explosion  occurred  in  a  manu¬ 
factory  of  pyrotechnics  at  Chester,  Pa.,  on 
the  17th.  It  is  reported  that  1U  persons  were 
killed  and  over  50  injured. 

Ko-Kun-Hua,  late  Prof essor  of  the  Chinese 
language  at  Iiurvard  College  is  dead.  His 
remains  will  be  enclosed  in  a  leaden  casket 
and  sent  to  China. 

The  House  Committee  on  Territories  has 
adopted  the  report  of  the  sub  committee  fa- 
voriag  the  admission  of  Dakota  as  a  State. 

Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  founder  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  in  connection  with  Yale 
College,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the 
16th. 

The  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  last 
Thursday. 

The  Fiske  Jubilee  Siugers  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  one  evening  last  week,  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  wander  about  the  streets  nearly  all 
night,  Had  it  not  been  for  private  hospitali- 
»  ty  extended  after  midnight,  they  would  have 
been  without  sbelter.  They  visited  eighteen 
hotels,  every  one  in  the  city,  and  were  re¬ 
fused  admittance  for  various  reasons. 

The  number  of  stamps  sold  on  Valentine’s 
Day  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  this  city 
numbered  582,442,  of  which  200,000  wTere  one 
cent  stamps,  200,000  two  cents  and  150,000 
three  cents.  Tli '  total  amount  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  was  $15,251, 

The  trial  of  Sergeant  Mason,  who  shot  at 
Guiteau,  will  begin  on  the  20tb  inst.  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  court  has  been  reconstituted  by 
General  Hancock,  in  an  order  dated  Feb  12. 

The  professors  of  Yale  College  hi  ve  pre¬ 
sented  President  Woolsey  with  a  handsomely 
engraved  gold  medal  commemorative  of  the 
fifty  years’  service  at  Yale  College  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  professor.  The  presentation  ad¬ 
dress  was  made  by  Professor  Thatcher  and 
was  feelingly  replied  to  by  President  Wool¬ 
sey. 

On  the  16th  inst.  the  report  of  the  Census 
Committee  on  the  Apportionment  bill  fixing 
the  number  of  Representatives  at  820  members 
was  rejected  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son’s  amendment  placing  the  number  at  825. 
Under  this  amendment  New  York  will  have 
tbiity-four  instead  of  thirty- -three,  the  num¬ 
ber  allowed  by  the  Committee. 


THE 


The  Coroner’s  jury  who  have  been  investi¬ 
gating  the  Park  Row  disaster,  in  this  city,  find 
that  the  fire  was  caused  by  an  overtaxed  and 
defective  flue,  and  censure  Mr.  O.  B.  Potter, 
the  owner  of  the  building. 

The  entire  bu  si  ness  section  of  the  town  of 
Haverhill,  Mass,,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  tbe 
17th,  inst.  The  fire  started  in  Endicotts  <fc 
Arnold’s  leather  establishment. 


Remarkable  Change. 

The  marvelous  revitalizing  power  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  is  shown  in  tbe  following  re¬ 
port  of  a  patient:  “  Appetite  better ;  get  hun¬ 
gry  and  can  eat  a  hearty  meal;  feel  stronger 
and  can  walk  with  case,  and  breathe  free, 
even  when  going  up  hill;  sore  throat  left  en¬ 
tirely;  chest  feels  free;  cough  very  little  when 
going  to  bed,  and  sleep  better  ;  have  no  cough 
over  night  when  waking  up,  and  no  more 
bleeding  since  using  the  treatment.”  Treatise 
on  Compound  Oxygen  sent  free.  Drs.  Star¬ 
key  &  Palen,  1109  a.ud  1U1  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday.  February  18,  1882. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  inter¬ 
est  are  condensed  from  telegrams  received 
here  from  noon  yesterday  to  noon  to-day. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  *.  A  good  demand  for  choice 
lots  of  apples  and  potatoes  at  high  prices. 
Prices  <  f  flour,  feed,  and  grain  falling  off,  ow¬ 
ing  to  speculative  flurry,  w  hich  has  also  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  upon  cotton  which  is  j.jc. 
lower  than  a  week  ago.  Wool  market  quiet 

but  firm . Cincinnati,  Ohio;  The  grain 

market  was  paralyzed  Wednesday  by  the  do 
cline  at  Chicago,  but  recovered  somewhat  on 
Thursday.  Wheat  is  $1.30;  corn,  No.  2, 
mixed,  62,’j  ;  oats,  one  cent  lower  than  last 
wrek.  Provisions  have  also  suffered  from  the 
break  at  Chicago,  and  are  not  recovering 
much.  Pork  is  $18  and  lard  fell  to  $10.50. 
Bad  weather,  bad  floods  and  bad  roads  make 
all  things  dull.  The  disturban ie  at  Chicago, 
it  is  thought,  will  not  have  much  evil  influ¬ 
ence  here . Louisville,  Ky. :  Floods  are 

hindering  shipments  to  and  from  this  market, 
Leaf  tobacco  market  still  active  with  firm 
prices  for  better  grades;  some  irregularity  in 
lags.  Cotton  market  very  irregular,  but 

closing  steady  at  a  decline . 

Chicago,  Ill.:  Pork  early  in  the  week  declined 
$1.50(7/2  per  barrel;  but  more  than  half  the 
ground  lost  has  been  recovered,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  is  better.  Little  demund  for 
hog  products  for  immediate  consumption  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  South.  The  season  in  the 
Northwest  will  be  from  a  month  to  six  weeks 
earlier  this  year  than  last.  Much  Spring  plow¬ 
ing  has  already  been  done  in  this  State,  low'a 
and  Nebraska,  and  the  indications  as  to  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  are  uniformly  favorable.  Those 
indications  and  other  reports,  combined  with 
the  low  prices  for  grain  in  Europe — lower 
there  than  here,  despite  the  charges  for  freight 
and  handling  between  the  two  places — caused 
the  grain  market  to  weaken,  and  speculative 
agencies,  taking  advantage  of  this,  precipitat¬ 
ed  something  like  a  panic  on  Wednesday. 
Sales  of  grain  reached  enormous  proportions, 
as  all  who  were  “long  of”  wheat,  yes,  and 
of  corn,  too,  to  a  less  extent,  seemed  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  price.  Thus  supplies 
were  pressed  on  the  market  and  prices  broke 
precipitately,  the  break  being  greatest  in  No. 
2  red  wheat,  which,  by  Wednesday  afternoon, 
had  fallen  as  much  as  10@ll>^c.  a  bushel.  Sev¬ 
eral  failures  were  announced  here,  at  St.  Lou¬ 
is  and  at  Idew  York,  and  the  excitement  cul¬ 
minated  on  the  collapse  of  Messrs.  H.  O.  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Go.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  grain 
dea'iug  firms  in  Chicago.  Corn,  pork,  lard, 
and  nearly  all  sorts  of  country  produce  fell  in 
sympathy  with  wheat,  but  there  has  been  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  recovery  in  most  of 

them,  and  the  outlook  now  is  fairish . 

Detroit,  Mich  :  t  rice.!  of  wheat  during  the 
week  have  exhibited  the  wildest  fluctuations, 
with  tbe  tendency  downward:  $1.22}^  for 
March  delivery  was  the  lowest  paid.  Early 
In  the  week  the  high  i  rices  prevented  shipping, 
as  prices  iu  Europe  were  lower  than  here,  but 
since  the  decline  wheat  for  Europe  has  sol  1 
largely.  Losses  are  widely  distributed  and 
failur  s  ore  insignificant.  Transactions  were 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  Detroit,  averaging 
$1,250,000  per  day.  Gouutrv  roads  compara¬ 
tively  good.  Receipts  of  farm  produce  very 

large  with  a  dull  market . ..Milwaukee, 

Wis. :  Weather  clear  an  l  favorable  to  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  generally.  Great  excitement 

in  the  produce  market . St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

In  the  six  dajrs  ending  last  W  ?dnosday,  wheat 
declined  here  18c.  per  bushel.  Thursday  it 
was  advanced  and  the  market  had  a  firm  tone. 
Other  grains  which  had  declined  with  wheat 
are  now  strengthening  in  sympathy  with  it. 
The  condition  of  growing  wheat  in  all  this 
section  is  unusually  good.  Collections  slow 
and  no  relief  cun  be  expected  until  farmers 
can  move  their  crops  and  stock.  Pork  and 
other  country  produce  fell  with  wheat;  but 
the  tendency  now  is  upward.  A  brisk  de¬ 


mand  for  live  stock  at  good  prices.  Horses 
and  mules  are  steady.  Cotton  which  de¬ 
clined  like  other  produce,  is  improving — near¬ 
ly  80,000  bales  on  hand,  against  50,000  a  year 

ago . . . ............. 

....  Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Grain  market  badly 
unsettled,  and  values  are  weakening,  tbe  pre¬ 
vailing  disposition  being  to  sell.  Hogs  have 
declined  10@]5c.  in  sympathy  with  the  fall  in 
pork,  which  went  down  in  sympathy  with 
wheat.  Cattle  market  dull;  tendency  down¬ 
ward . Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Weather 

mild;  no  snow  and  but  little  frost  in  the 
ground.  Rome  localities  have  begun  planting, 
and  the  acreage  under  cereals  will  be  greatly 
increased.  Only  a  moderate  movement  of 
wheat;  but  little  good  milling  wheat  in  the 
hands  of  farmers.  Two-thirds  of  the  mills 
are  idle  from  lack  of  grain,  and  will  be  for 
half  the  time  till  harvest.  No  wheat  in  the 
Northwest  for  Eastern  shipment.  Loads  of 
immigrants  are  arriving  and  being  forwarded 

to  tbe  Northwest . San  Francisco,  Cal.; 

Sheep  have  died  in  large  numbers  in  South¬ 
ern  California  for  want  of  feed.  Prospects 
improving.  Wheat  lower  and  fluctuating. . . . 
Baltimore,  Md.:  Warm  weather  not  favora¬ 
ble  to  high  prices  for  wheat  On  Tuesday 
wheat  for  March  delivery  was  $1 83%,  but 
gradually  declined  to  $1.27}£  later  in  the 
week,  Cot  ton  market  dull  and  drooping  .... 
...  .Norfolk,  Va. :  Cotton  coming  in  slowly; 
prices,  after  going  down,  are  mounting. 
Weather  balmy  and  Spring-like . Charles¬ 

ton,  S.  C. :  Weather  still  unsettled.  A  very 
heavy  business  in  fertilizers  so  far.  Some  ex¬ 
citement  in  cotton  market,  which  is  growing 

more  settled  now . Savannah,  Ga. :  Cot 

ton  market  has  not  declined  as  at  other  cities; 
demand  good;  prices  steady.  On  Thursday 
prices  advanced  K'o.  over  Wednesday’s  quota¬ 
tions  and  a  much  better  feeling  prevailed. . . . 
....New  Orleans,  La.:  Carnival  opened;  city 
full  of  visitors.  Excitement  on  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change  has  quieted  down ;  dread  of  a  panic 
has  passed  away.  Country  reports  express 
fear  of  overflow  and  damage.  Roads  bad. . . . 

The  corrected  cereal  estimates  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  tbe  crop  of  1881, 
were  given  to  the  public  last  Thursday,  show  a 
more  general  reduction  in  yield  than  for  many 
years.  During  the  five  preceding  years  no 
one  of  the  grain  crops  met  with  serious  disas¬ 
ter.  In  1875  the  wheat  produced  was  reduced, 
while  the  corn  crop  was  above  an  average. 
In  1874  the  reverse  was  true,  wheat  making 
an  average  crop  and  corn  nearly  as  bad  a  fail¬ 
ure  as  in  1881.  In  1869  corn  was  a  compara¬ 
tive  failure,  while  wheat  produced  more  than 
an  average  yield.  In  no  season  since  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  crop  reporting  has  there  been 
so  general  a  disaster,  involving  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  and  rye;  oats  alone  being 
exempt  from  loss.  The  aggregate  of  Corn 
estimates  is  1,194,916,000  bushels,  grown  upon 
04,202,025  acres,  or  18  0-10  bushels  per  acre. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  31  per  cent,  from  the 
crop  of  1880.  The  Wheat  crop  aggregates 
380,280,090  bushels,  a  reduction  of  22  percent., 
grown  upon  37,709,020  acres,  a  yield  of  10  1-10 
bushels  per  acre,  tbe  lowest  rate  of  yield  yet 
reported  for  the  entire  crop.  Rye,  20,704,950 
bushels,  a  reduction  of  27  per  cent. ,  area  1,789,- 
100  acres,  yielding  24  7-10  bushels  per  acre 
Barley,  41,161,330  bushels,  a  reduction  of  9 
per  cent.,  grown  on  1,967,510  acres,  at  the  rate 
of  20  9  10  bushels  per  acre.  The  product  of 
Oats  is  416,481,000  bushels,  against  417,885,- 
380,  in  1880.  The  acreage  is  16,881,000,  and 
the  yield  24  7-10  bushels  per  acre.  Buck¬ 
wheat,  9,486,200  bushels,  grown  on  828,815 
acres,  yield  1 1  4-10  bushels  per  acre.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  product  of  all  cereals  is  2,063,029,570 
bushels,  against  2,718,193,501,  a  decrease  of  24 
per  cent.  The  aggregate  value  of  cereals 
grown  in  1881  is  greater  than  the  total  valua¬ 
tion  of  1880.  Corn  and  oats  mainly  consumed 
at  home,  and  used  interchangeably,  are  most 
affected  by  the  failure  of  maize.  The  average 
value  of  corn  has  advanced  from  39  6-10  cents 
in  1880,  to  63  6  lucentsin  1881;  oats  from  36  to 
464  10  cents.  Wheat  has  advanced  from  an 
average  of  95  cents  to  $1.19  per  bushel.  The 
values  are  in  million  dollars,  as  follows:  Corn, 
759;  wheat,  453;  oats,  193;  rye,  19;  barley,  33; 
buckwheat,  8.  Total,  1,465,  against  1,361  in 
1880. 

- *-*-♦ - 

The  Enquirer  of  Cincinnati  says:  Hon.  P. 
T.  Barnum  strongly  indorses  St.  Jacob’s  Oil 
for  pain.  His  combination  and  artists  all  use 
it. — Adv. 

A  Fine  Hair  Dressing- 

*  Cocoaine  dresses  the  hair  perfectly,  and  is 
also  a  preparation  unequalled  for  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  dandruff. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  purity  and  great 
strength. 

“it.  is  curing  Everybody,” 
writes  a  druggist.  “  Kidney  Wort  is  the  most 
popular  medicine  we  sell.”  It  should  be  by 
right,  for  no  other  medicine  has  such  specific 
action  on  the  liver,  bowels  and  kidneys.  Do 
not  fail  to  try  it.— Acte; 


Write  to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkhnm,  No.  233 
Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  names  of 
la  dies  that  have  been  restored  to  perfect  health 
by  the  use  of  her  Vegetable  Compound.  It  is 
a  positive  cure  for  the  most  stubborn  cases. — 
Adv. 


Alabastine. — We  take  pleasure  in  calling 
tbe  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  article 
called  Alfibn stine,  designed  for  coating  or 
finishing  walls  and  ceilings.  Its  construction 
embodies  the  essential  features  of  a  lasting 
wall  finish,  as  the  material  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  assimilates  with  the  plaster  producing 
a  firm  and  beautiful  coating.  What  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  kalsomine  has  many  objec¬ 
tions,  among  which  is  the  tendency  to  crack 
and  scale  off,  n  peculiarity  familiar  to  all  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  ob¬ 
jection  do?s  not  exist  in  Alabastine,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  it  is  far  more  desirable.  Adv. 


£i}C  iftlarkcts. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday.  Feb.  IS,  1882. 

Bkanb  and  PKAA-LaUvrlv  buyers  have  paid  the 
late  advance  with  great  reluctance,  but  holders  of 
best  (trade  of  white  seem  to  feel  they  are  masters  of 
the  situation,  and  there  Is  no  quotable  shad  Inn  In 
prime  qualities.  At  the  dose  buyers  arc  still  stand- 
Ing-off,  evidently  awaiting  a  pressure  to  sell.  This 
may  occur  In  pome  lower  (trades  of  State  and  regular 
German,  but  It  Is  not  lately  to  in  selected  mediums 
and  marrows.  Fancy  beaus  quiet  Few  pea  beaus 
here;  they  are  pretty  well  absorbed  by  the  Western 
market,  where  they  really  belong.  Peas  of  all  kinds 
quoted  steady  ami  unchanged 

Beans  marrow,  prime.  #4.40;  fair  to  Rood.  #4.00 
<54.25;  medium,  choice,  $3.75 ;  fair  to  Mod,  $3.40® 
3.60:  pea,  choice,  (13.70:  fair  to  (rood.  $3.40(33.60; 
white  kidney,  choice,  si.'JV.  fair  to  good,  $4  no®  1  20: 
red  kidney,  choice,  #2.3702.9.7;  fair  to  good.  $2.5002.75; 
turtle  soup,  $1.7301.80:  German  in  bags,  prime,  $3,850 
3.2.1  ■  California  Lima,  84.2504 .30. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  In  bbls.,  $1,0501.70;  green.  In 
bags,  $1.4301.60;  Southern  b.  e.,  per  2-bu.  bag,  $4,100 
4.15. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  6,160  bushels. 

Exports  do,  173 pkgs. 

Huttkr.— Tbe  scarcity  of  line,  full  grain  Western 
creamery  lias  become  more  prominent,  and  such 
lots,  is  well  as  faultless  half  tub  selections  of  State, 
are  fully  1c  higher.  Dalrhwirf  a  good  average  qual¬ 
ity  are  very  firm  and  owners  seem  tn  no  hurry  to  re- 
lease  such  lines  Western  butter  l»  remarkably  Stiff 
and  more  than  we  get  could  be  sold  at  full  figures. 
C  ommon  butter  l<  doing  well  lu  some  of  It  there  Is 
this  marked  Improvement  lots  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  would  not  he  looked  at  now  have  a  price— post 
tlon . 

Creamery,  fancy,  special  brands,  etc., 43047c.; choice, 
4101.7c-:  fair  to  good  S76«42o.;  ordinary.  28083c.;  State 
half  firkin  tubs,  fancy,  fn-ith,  42043c.,;  choice,  40042c.; 
prime.  300880.;  fair  to  «rood,  firkins,  choice, 

■lo-itle.;  fair  to  good,  350S>c;  ordinary ,®V.<i1|e.;  dairies 
entire  choice.  40.<«41c.;  fair  to  good,  Sleur.ie.;  Welsh 
tubs,  choice,  4'kv,  fair  to  good.  39c..;  Western  ‘lim¬ 
itation  creamery,  350 12e  ;  dairy  choice,  35037c.;  good 
to  prime, 2S032c.;  ordinary  to  fair,  38025c.;  factory, 
.Tilde,  tine,  l'J02Oc.:  general  run  do.  14013c.:  choice, 
current  make,  8803.7c.:  fair  to  good  do.  26@3’c.;  or¬ 
dinary,  14020c.;  roll  butter,  Hue,  29&31JC.;  ordiuary, 
23023c. 

Reeplpts  for  week,  20,065  pkgs. 

Exports  do.  715  do. 

CREKM5.  The  market  shows  no  .-uiimntton,  and 
were  It  not  for  the  moderate  supply  prices  could 
luirdl.v  aland  up_,  England’s  wants  are  small,  and 
the  home  trade  is  uo  feature  as  late  as  tills.  In  a 
word,  the  finest  lots  are  held  for  peddling,  and  ship¬ 
pers  can  obtain  bargains  when  they  operate  In  under 
grades. 

State  factory.  choice.  l?W013c.r  prime,  Ilt6012i4c.; 
fair  to  good.  1001114c.:  ordinary,  8te,<iMie.:  Ohio.  flat, 
best.  I2012J6C.:  prime.  Il))gi0l lfgjc.:  fair  to  good,801Uc.; 
creamery,  part  skims,  choice.  7e.;  fair  to  good,  60 
6}ye  .  ordinary.  pnjTe, :  other.  l!*03c 

Receipts  for  the  week.  14,9-13  boxes. 

Exports  do,  17  TIB  boxes. 

Liverpool  cable.  548.063s.  6d.,  early  to  late  made. 

Stcum  to  Liverpool,  25s. 


COTTON  Speculators  In  cotton  have  suffered  ns 
badly  as  tlielr  brothers  In  wheat.  The  decline  for 
the  past  111  days  Is  estimated  at  1V.(\  At  the  close 
there  Is  a  wholesome  reaction  and  It  Is  expressed 
that'  the  bottom  lias  been  touched.  Spot  cotton  Is 
almost  nominal  no  fur  as  buyers  arc  concerned. 

CURUENT  PRICKS. 


Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplnnds.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . . . 

Strict  ordinary . 

Good  ordinary . 

Strict  good  ordinary . 


Middling  . . . 

Good  Middling - 

Strict  good  middling. 

Middling  fair . 

Fair . . . 


8 

1.7-16 

9 

3-16 

9 

8-16 

9W 

9-V 

9« 

10 

5-16 

10 

9-10 

10 

9-16 

I0?rf 

11 

11 

11 

8-16 

II 

7-16 

11 

7-16 

11 

7-16 

11 

11-16 

11 

11-16 

1173 

im 

12 

12« 

12  U 

12W 

124 

13 

12$ 

1244 

13 

18$ 

18« 

1894 

STAINED. 


Good  ordinary .  346  I  Low  Middling . 10  3-16 

Strictgood ordiuary  9).^  |  Middling .  ...  .11  3-16 

Futures  closed  ns  follows:  February,  11. 44011.46c.; 
March,  11,400 11. 30c.;  April,  1 1  61011. 65e.;  May,  ll.79@ 
11,30c.:  June,  II. Ole.;  July.  12.U3c.;  August,  12  200 
12.21c,  r  September,  ll.760ii.T7c.:  October,  11. '220 
1121a;  November,  11,110U.13e.;  December,  11.140 
11.16c. 


Receipts  for  week,  21 ,310  bales. 
Exports,  do.,  14,623  do. 


Diukd  Fruits. -Stocks  or  apples  arc  light  and  full 
prices  ur«- made  In  a  lobbing  way;  best  evaporated 
and  SUn-drlcd  very  urm.  Peaches  without  special 
Inquiry  Small  fruits  lino,  especially  blackberries. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good.  Itpyi.L-.; do.  line 
to  choice, |6.i^6(Xe;  fancy.  S^AyOHsC;  Western,  crop,  ordi¬ 
nary,  fi0M4e;  do.  choice  lots,  CM'e:  Slate,  fine-cut, 
606tgc.i  do.  Old,  quarters,  ftg-dfe.;  evaporated 
apples,  IKS l,  llC''d2)yc:  do.  choice  ring  cut,  130134c. 
iVaeh.-s,  soul  hern,  crop  14016c;  Carolina  do.,  good 
to  fancy,  1K02OC;  Ga.  dri.  peeled,  1*01$C;  evap¬ 
orated  peaches,  peeled,  33037c;  do.  unpack'd,  13015c; 
Uopeeh’d  peaches,  halves,  51i6tA3i'c;  do.  quarters,  5® 
5 We.  Plants,  'Southern.  liJiit'.’e  ;  State,  15016c. 
Cherries,  Southern.  ISWtailte.  I  laefcberrtes,  13J<@l4c. 
Raspberries,  266T264C-  Huckleberries,  I3tjj0l4c. 

Boas  The  market  has  ruled  weak,  and  moderate 
arrivals  alone  have  kr.pt  prices  from  dropping.  The 
supply  In  nearly  all  fresh  and  this  given  sellers  some 
advantage.  It  looks  at  the  moment  ns  If  Lenten 
prices  would  be  too  high  to  be  popular. 

Choice  stock,  V  do/..,  24fin29e.i  State  and  Pa., 
26c.;  Western,  choice,  fresh  25c.,  Southern,  fresh, 
llue,  25c.;  Western,  Southern  and  Canadian,  poor 
to  good,  lltfllHe.i  limed.  Slate,  13020c.;  Canada 
and  Western  prime,  160181!. 

Receipts  for  week,  tS.ITObbls.;  <lo.  last  week,  3.681 
do. 


Fresh  Fruits.  Choice  apples  are  held  strong  with 
a  certain  market  for  the  small  remnant  of  red  fruit 
or  bright  greenings.  Retailers  will  soon  have  to  draw 
on  russets  as  most  greenings  for  ordinary  use  have 
scalded.  Fla.  strawberries  have  not  arrived  lately; 
prices  are  for  early  In  the  week.  Fla.  oranges  have 
had  a  slow  season  and  few  n  the  best  packages  ex¬ 
ceed  8 1.51  know  ami  then  a  special  mark  for  Broad¬ 
way  use  brings  $.703  .70  tg  bbl.  case.  Cranberries  are 
not  parted  with  freely  as  the  supply  will  not  furnish 
regular  customers  very  long.  Peanuts  quiet,  but 
held  firm  with  the  assurance  of  scarcity. 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  $1.5001.75;  Grapes,  State 
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Catawba,  18  n>.  10®12c.:  Apples,  Northern  Spy,  (8  bbl- 
$2  50@8.25;  Greenings,  $8.5(i®4.00;  do.  fancy  lots,  $4.00® 

4  23;  Baldwin,  $3.37(5)3.50:  mixed  lots,  good  to  prime, 
$2.25(302.30;  ordinary.  31.30®2.00;  cranberries,  Jersey 
fancy.  V  ornr.e,  $273®  i. no-,  prime,  *3.25®3.r>t);  fair  to 
good  $2, 7.'v 33.00,  Oranges,  Florida,  fi  half-bbl.  case,  $0 
34.30;  (lo.  In  bbl,  ease,  JJl.Mt32.30. 

Peumltft,  Va,  bund  pled  S'  lb  !)>^@10c.;  do,  t’y,  Ri^(?r,8;>L; 
extra  prime,  “apriHe.. ;  good  to  prime,  737)^0.; 
shelled,  pecan  nuts,  10®t‘2e.  Hickory  nuts, 

State,  Jr  bunlt,,  75ecn$l-  Western,  fiOSjfOC. 

Exports  for  week.  1,032  hbla.  apples. 

Hay  and  Straw. — The  offering  of  hay  continues 
liberal,  including  as  it  docs  considerable  formed'  ac¬ 
cumulation  Choice  stable  hay  Is  doing  a  few  cents 
bettor,  but  fair  and  shipping  grades  are  quoted  full. 
Salt  hay  Is  mainly  used  hero  for  packing  by  drug¬ 
gists  and  glassware  dealers.  Black  grass,  which  Is 
softer.  Is  used  for  packing  tine  wooden  objects  and 
instruments  Ihut  arc  to  bn  shipped. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  line,  ♦*  UW  tf.s.,  8O@30c.;  do. 
fair  to  good,  7Uo473c  ;  shipping  quality,  tk J<<* t!5c. ;  clover 
mixed,  70@75c,;  all  clover,  S5®63c.;  salt,  65@7Uc. 
straw,  best  rye,  75®80i<.:  short  rye  50®«0e.;  oat,  40® 
40e. 

Exports  for  work,  500  bales. 

Hops. —The  demand  Isa  trifle  better  for  brewing 
use,  out  not  directed  to  high  priced  bops.  Shipments 
abroad  arc  fair  aud  the  stock  here  at  the  market  is 
not  regarded  as  unwieldy.  Foreign  advices  do  not 
promote  an  extra  speculative  feeling. 

New  York  State  crop  of  IHHI,  prime  to  choice,  25® 
27c.;  do.,  mediums,  22(3*340. ;  do.,  low  grades  18@20c.: 
crop  of  1SS0,  good  to  prime,  IS3220 . ;  do.  low  to  fair, 
12®  15c.;  crop  of  1873,  lair  to  choice,  lll®a)o,;  old  olds, 
7i")i.ie  ;  Eastern,  crop  of  ism,  fair  to  choice,  2<)®2(ic.; 
Wisconsin,  do.,  'AWJic. 
ltecelpts  for  the  week,  1,7711  hales, 

Exports  for  the  woe k ,  l, 8811  do. 

Honey. — Trade  extremely  small  and  quotations 
about  nominal.  Forced  sales  could  be  made  only  at 
very  low  prices. 

White  clover,  fancy,  l  it  bxs,  18  It,  17®18c.;  do.  2-Ib 
bxs,  16c. ;  good  to  choice,  l@2-lh  bxs.  13®l5c.;  buck 
wheat,  2-lt>  bxs,  1l®l2c.;  extracted  and  strained  white 
pure,  U®l0e.;  dark  pure,  7®, 4c. 

Maple  Suoar.— Some  small  lots  of  new  have  arrived 
from  Ohio,  but  there  Is  very  little  demand;  olt'ored  at 
15C.  Bit.  Vermont  sugar  made  from  last  year's  sir¬ 
up  has  a  light  demand  at  I  l®!5e. 

MILK. -Supplies  are  greatly  111  excess  of  Winter 
wants  aud  the  average  roe  commission  cans  of  10 
quarts  was  only  Sl.ll.tv:  range,  $1.15®],Ut>. 

POULTRY  AND  Gamk— The  general  demand  for  dress¬ 
ed  poultry  has  fallen  off,  especially  ns  tine  has  settled 
Into -strong  figures.  Heavy  i<  eeipts  cannot  be  bun 
died  at  this  part  of  tin-  season.  Ducks  and  l’aucv 
poultry  are  helped  some  by  the  light  offering  of 
game.  Cooped  stock  doing  well. 

Dressed  turkeys,  choice  dry  picked  Phlla.,  14®15c.; 
scalded  Jersey,  M®l#e.j  do  state  and  Western,  12® 
12c.;  pow  to  AUr,  dt<uUki.;  c.ipons,  21320c.  Chickens, 
fair,  3®lic.;  good  to  prime,  iu®12C..  t'hUa.  dry 
picked,  lii.alTu.  Phliu.  broilers,  4®r»  n>.  v  pair, 
lH®2lto.  Fowls,  choice  near-by,  1231. 4c.;  prime 
tluilOc.;  fair  in  good,  7®8c\;  poor,  6®7c  Ducks,  choice, 
P®  03.;  do  ran-  to  good,  I'JAHjo.  Geese,  Western 
and  State  Sfiituc,  I’hlladelphla.  12®1’Jc. 

Live  Towls,  State  and  Jersey,  Klc.;  Western  I2®t3c. 
Koostcrs,  old.  GW7C.J  turkeys,  Jersey  uutl  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  18c. ;  Western.  lSaUHc,  Ducks.  State  uinl 
Jersey,  V  pair,  i  s- si. 25;  do.  Western, «0®7lk:.  Cleese, 
State  and  Jersey,  *l.f<t®2  25;  do  Western,  80c. ®xl  12. 

Wild  pigeons  wanted:  few  here.  Choice  duck's  linn; 
others  seek  buyers.  Ice  [lacked  snipe  have  met  a 
good  paying  market.  Tauie  squabs  high  In  theab 
aence  or  goo  l  small  birds. 

Eng.  snipe.  Fall-packed  lee  house,  f  doz.  $2.a0®8.50; 
early  packed,  $1  OOcY’.ijo;  w  ild  pigeons,  flight,  in  doz., 
$2.l»r,  o»iivii8-bHc>t  ducks.  J'  pair,  S3 2  •<(«.’,  fit)  B  ■ 
head,  !10c  ®81.  mallards,  40®' 0  a;  teal  and  wood,  le® 
dOC. :  common,  26® Wc.;  squabs,  tame,  light,  'f  do/. 
$4.(41® 4.50;  (to.  dark,  $2  3.Vji  vU;  tame  pigeons,  live,  (8 
pair  5&8(Jc,;  plover,  Ice  bouse,  V  doz,  §2-25®3. 

PitopiTCE  Exchanok  Goons.— The  violent  downward 
turn  that  has  attended  wheut  at.  the  West  and  here 
has  had  a  demoralizing  and  stagnating  effect  noon 
all  articles  that  an  extensively  dealt  In  speculative¬ 
ly.  Exporters  have  taken  spot  flour  to  some  extent : 
buyers  of  high  grades  are  In  no  hurry  to  replenish. 
Or  a  In  has  felt  the  panic  most  sensibly,  but  there  Is 
also  a  pause  In  bog  product*  that  is  very  dispiriting 
lo  owners.  M  >■  annex  current  closing  prices. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  wheut,  52S,m h  Push.;  corn, 
1477,021  do.;  oats,  208  820  do.;  rye,  18,122  do.:  malt. 
72,Oul  do.;  hurley,  .2,1X4)  do.;  flour,  120.1189  bbls.;  corn 
meal,  2,W)i  do. 

Expond  for  the  week,  whea*.  :i2ti,0eo  hush.;  corn 
825,(28  do.;  oats,  4,600  do  ;  flour,  00,733  bbl*.;  corn  meal 
1,400  do. 

Prices  of  grain.  Wheat,  No  2  Spring,  $1.27®  l.:D; 
Spring,  $1.28® 1.83;  rod  Winter  No.  2.  *V44<fi®l.S>> red 
Winter,  SI.AXud  38,  white  W  estern  and  State,  $1.27® 
1.33.  Hye,  WHJ.'lc.  Oats, (white  No.  I,  23c.;  No.  2,  rsfh,® 
Me.;  No.  J,  ise.:  mixed,  No.  I,  OOfdiMc.;  .>••.  2,  4!i».i.i;»"c  • 
N’ii.3,  ITi.USc.  Corn,  Westud'ii.  mixed,  UwJiNe.;  ad.  No. 
2,  luMJ®iis;40  ;  white  Western. 7  ka7.se  ;  do  new  yellow, 
Southern,  67(«,7.,e.  Barley,  Uunarto,  No.  I,  $1.13;  do., 
‘‘briglit."  $1  Hki>t.lT.  State,  l  rowed,  $l.03®l.l/7;  <lo.  2- 
rowed.  KOte  9.4c;.  Puck  wheat.  HI  C.  Harley  malt.  State, 
2  rowed,  $i®U).!;  ilo,  I  rowed,  $1.10;  do.  Canada,  $1.20 
($1.2 1, 


Monarch  [and  Youngs  America 

41  IffL'  >  CORN  AM)  COB  MILLS 

Only  mills  made  with 

°4lt  ®aat  8t991  arlsii®r| 

e^jju(MJiiirtriv^a»  Warranted  superior  to 
_--T-  _  MjFStepsjfca a?  mijf^nuse.forall  purposes. 

'-a8ier  and  Wear  longer. 
!  Salitf nation  (iimmnfml. 

Also,  Corn  ^SheimrS|  Feed 

-  -  ■'  8eud  for  circulars  and 

-  prices. 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL,  CO., 

Sr.  Loeta.  Mo. 


Besides  the  Ittrge.st  mi  l  m  -f  cnip’  letc  penernl 
stock  tif  Fruit  anrl  OruamcntM  Trees,  I -;o«rc,  el c.. 
In  tho  t\  fv,  wo  offer  ninny  Clioiee  Novclilcs. 
New  Abridged  Catalogue  nunTi.'d  free  lo  all  who 
apply.  Address  ELLWANCER  &.  BARRY, 

Mount,  TTnpe  Nurseries,  Rochestor,  N.Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


Bkicvks.— Receipts  for  week,  11,277  head;  do.  last 
Week,  10,170  do.  A  large  portion  u£  the  supply  went 
direct  to  slaughterers,  and  as  the  wants  of  other 
butchers  were  limited,  the  moderate  receipts  were 
rated  very  full  and  prices  at  tiOth  stre»'t  were  weak. 
At  Jersey  City  sellers  tried  to  hold  Wednesday's 
prices,  but  were  forced  nt.  the  close  to  meet  buyers, 

Mimjh  Cowk. — Then1  Is  a  better  feeling  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  good  milkers  closing  nt  4'  head  belter.  State 
milkers  sold  at  $40@05  and  Springers  at  $35®45. 

SitKi'.e  ano  LAMBS.  —Receipts  for  tho  week.  27,025 
head;  do  last  week,  24,230  do.  Late  111  the  week  sup¬ 
plies  were  moderate  and  buyers  paid  full  rates 
promptly,  flood  animals  expected  next  week,  and 
there  wus  not.  much  buying  ahead.  Ordlnnrv  to  prime 
sheep  sold  at,  5bJ®t;n,e .  Lambs,  medium  lo  choice, 
7®8c. 

Swtne.— Receipts  for  the  week,  2fi,!«0  head;  do.  last 
week.  22,3911  do.  Hogs  have  sold  slowly  us  the  week 
has  had  one  or  two  soft  days.  Market  firm  at  the 
close. 

Live  hogs,  >'  100  lbs.,  $(L00®7.IX);  Jersey  dressed, 
heavy  to  light,  8V(,@!)!.[c.;  city  dressed,  «lg®*8fec.;  pork 
tenderloins.  14c. 

VEAL  Calvek.  Prime  calves  have  had  ready  sale. 
Good  weighty  live  Mount  Holleys  selling  well.  State 
doing  well. 

Hog  dressed  calves,  Jersey,  choice,  l&.ol.'i'ge;  fair  to 
good.  lHgdjHJ'sJc.;  fair  to  prime,  U)(t';((i3c.:  poor  to  fair, 
B®UiHic.i  grass  (>W®7e.;  live  calves,  Jersey,  prime  to 
choice,  :tv<ie.;  State  prime  to  choice,  9®:UXc  ;  fair  to 
good,  H.esty.c.:  poor  to  fair,  7®8e.:  Ml  lledly,  mo  to 
22(1  T.9.,  8^'®tii.gc.;22ij  to  28U  H.8.,  7^®SJjc.;  280  to  400  lbs., 
(K".  1 4ic. ;  gross,  T  ptf  K^e, 


Our  Latest  Invention. 

4^  Tl1e  most  Rapid  Grinder  ever 
I”ade.  Wo  make  the  only 
Sj  Lorn  and  Cob  Mill  with  oust 
J>  ‘'axt-stnel  Grinders.  If  we 
v!  ;»  fall  to  furnish  proof,  will 
give  you  a  Mill.  Ten  differ- 
V'l  ''“t  styles  and  sizes.  The 
jl)  only  mill  that  sifts  the  meal. 
We  also  make  the  Celebrated 
-v-1*  HIG  GIANT. 

H3 V~  Send  for  Circular  to 
.  A.  V  ELD  &  CO.,  St.  Isiuls,  Ho. 


Consisting  of  2m  acres  (more  or  less),  I  lo  acres  cleared, 
the  balance  timbered  with  good  hard  wood.  Soil 
sand  loam  with  clay  sulftoil.  01  acres  of  Fall  wheat 
on  the  farm;  good  frame  houacand  good  frame  barns 
and  out  houses.  Good  bearing  orchard  of  SOU  a pplo 
trees,  peaches,  pears.  J.  JOHNSTON,  JlayvUle,  illch 


I’T  I.VICUIZF-U  AND  CART  CU-lIBINEO. 

The  greatest  agricultural  invention  of  the  age ;  saves 
90  jier  vent,  q/‘  //is  lahor  doubles  tlm  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  One  load  spread  iii  one-tenth  of  the  time,  giv¬ 
ing  as  much  l  eneflt  to  the  crop  as  two  pitched  Out 
by  hand  as  ordinarily  done.  Indispensable  as  the 
Mower  and  Reaper.  Cl' ARAN TEEXi  TO  FILL  TI1K 
HILL.  A  thousand  testimonials  offered.  Send  tor 
illustrate  catalogue  “  A  ”  and  full  particulare  to 

KEJU*  A  Bt’UREE  MEG.  CO  ,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


OP  EUKNCH  BtJIIH  STONE. 

Coro  Mills.  *** 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Iinllnnapolls,  lint. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS 


Call  on  or  write,  to  R.  II.  A  l.l.K.N  dt  Cl 
YorU,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  al>ove. 

Address  I'-w  V  191  Water  SI 


Raspberries  and  stra  wherries  a  specialty. 

.  The  celebrated  Ohio  Raspberry  ;  Sharpless  and 
Crescent  Seedling  specialties.  Every  one  wishing  to 
save  money  will  do  well  to  send  for  free  descriptive 
circular.  Address  J.  IRVIN  JOHNSON,  Palmyra, N.  V. 


fjj  QIC'S;-- 

ILLUSTRATE! 


Fxtra  Early,  Very  Dwarf  (S  to  10  inches),  lie- 
quires  no  Hushing-,  Exquisite  Flavor. 

Rev  Henry  \V  -irh  Beecher  v. LYs ;  ■  •  Yuur  rnras :ire  wonderful ; 
none  others  so  good.  Another  year,  I  do  not  mean  lo  plane  any 
others,  early  or  late.*  Y 

Circular  giving  full  description  maileil  to  applicants. 

ls  Od  iafem  r  Per  in  the  market 
L  Anemcaa  Wonder,"  be  sure  an.l  get  the  genuine 

BLISS  3  AMERKAK  WONDER." 

PRICKS.—  One-tMrd  pint  package,  sj  orals ;  pint,  te  cents: 
quart,  $t.oo;  by  mail,  post-paid. 


Is  an  elegant  Book  of  150  pages,  a  colored  Frontls 
piece  of  Flowers,  and  more  than  lOhO  Illustrations 
of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables  amt 
Directions  for  Growing.  It  is  handsome  enough  for 
the  Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  your 
name  and  Post  Office  address,  with  10  Cents,  and  1 
will  send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This  is  not  a 
quarter  of  its  cost.  It  is  printed  In  botU  English  and 
German.  If  you  afterward  order  Heeds  deduct  the  ID 
cents. 

VICK’S  SEEDS  arc  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  The 
Floral  Guide  will  tell  you  how  t.o  get  and  grow  them, 
Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  175 Pages, 6 O il- 
urod  Plates,  and  500 Engravings,  For  SO  Ceiils  iu  paper 
rovers;  $1,(81  In  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  English 
Vink's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  M2  Pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many  tine  En¬ 
gravings.  Price  $1.25  ,»  year :  Five  copies  for  $3.(41. 
Specimen  numbers  sent  for  10  Cents;  3  trial  copies 
for  23  Cunts.  Address. 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PLOW  SULKY 


Adapted  to  all  kindsof  plows  ami  every  condition  of 
the  soli,  'i  be  perfection  of  lUomno  Machine*.  Saves 
i ral't,  labor,  at. d  in  nu-ily  manured.  Mas  1m  cu  in  sue- 
eesslul  operation  ter  the  rust  eleven  year*".  Every 
mucblnu  warranted.  Se  til  tor  I in  t rated  Circulars. 
Address  ()KKG(<  A  Cli  Hole  Manufacturers, 
TrumnHabui'tr,  N.  A 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  M •worth  Plow*,  Xtc. 


RSKS  tolQVAKWC. 


EfflABLIBITTO  lP4i5w 

.^00  BE.VITTTFUL)  ILIKSTRATIONS. 

With  a  richly  colored  pl.itc  of*  Group  of  Pan£tcc.aJntI  u  ricscrip- 
tn*e  price-list  of  v ar^ties  of  RAW  i<  and  VE(»£TARLI£ 
See  Is,  Bull's.  Pl.uiN,  ,  with  useful  infnrination  upon  their  cult» 
ure.  150  pa^es.  to  nJl  enclosing  6  cents  to  pay  pastaije. 

THK  AMERICAN  CARDEN. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  numthly  journal  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  garden.  Its  contributorsaro  all  ack nowlecicfed  authcn*itica 
on  the  subjects  treater!  by  them. 

Valuable  Seed  Premiums  given  to  each  subscriber.  Vol.  III. 
commenced  January, 

$r.oo  per  year ;  6  copies,  $5  00 ;  sample  free. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  8t.  New-York. , 


A  large  stock  of  tho  b  nding  varieties,  also  the  follow 
lug  umv  soc  «: LADY  WAShlw  (i TOh  UU-H- 
ESS.VKRGENNCS.  HIGHLAND. MONHOP, 
JEFFERSON-  ROCHESTER,  ELDORADO, 
ROCKLIN  GTON  ami  PRENTISS, 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRIS0K  UO.,  PA'oll^Llf- 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PKKCISION  al  a  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  In  a  clay 
THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE,  ami  THE  FASTEST 
HAND  PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  rally  warranted  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Inducements  on  Samples  this  season.  Send 
for  circular. 

WALLACE  1TSK  Soutli  Byron, 

GffiCBSKB  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St..  Acts,  for  N. 
Y.  City.  Hamlin  Johnson.  Providence,  R.  L,  Agents 
for  New  England. 


The  choicest  mid  cheapest  now  la  the  market.  300,- 
Ou  i  acres  of  the  l  est  R  U.  lauds  In  America.  800,(*«) 
acres  earliest  selecl  I  mis  of  speculators'  lauds.  All  in 
the  world  famous  Park  Region  of  Minnesota.  Maps, 
lists  and  prices  sent  on  application. 

C.  J.  WRIGHT, 

FERGUS  FALLS.  MINN. 


THE  PATENTEE  UK  THE  TIGER  RAKE 

OKKKRS  FOB  SALK 

20,000  Acres  of 

CHOICE  WHEAT  LAHDS 

In  the  Golden  Northwest.  Those  lands  are  located  In 
Hansom  County,  Dakota  Territory,  on  the  line  of  the 
Fargo  and  Southwestern  Branch  of  tho  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  and  other  railroads  now  being  con¬ 
structed,  and  are  not  excelled  for  the  production  of 
wheat  by  any  lands  in  the  market.  His  address  is 

J.  E.  WISNKR, 

Lisbon,  Hansom  Co., 
Northern  Dakota. 


Thirty  Six  Varieties  of  Cabbage ;  26  |of  Com  28  of 
Cucumber;  41  of  .Melon;  84  of  Peas;  2S  of  }Vnn*  ;  17  of 
Squash  ;  23 of  Beet  and  40  of  Tomaio,  with  other  vail* 
eties  In  proportion,  a  large  portion  of  which  were 
grown  ou  my  live  seed  farms,  will  tic  found  In  my 
Veokt.uilk  and  Flowi  it  Skkp  Catai.ouvi:  run  1-si 
Sent  five  to  all  who  apply.  Ctwtomers  of  lasl  Season 
need  not  w  rite  for  It.  All  Seed  sold  from  my  email 
llshment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  so  fur,  that  should  It  prove  otherwise,  I  will 
refill  the  onler  gratis.  The  oiucunal  introducer  of 
Early  OHIO  ano  Burbank  Potatoes,  Marblehead 
Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Marrushkad  Cab- 
bauk,  I’hiNXkv's  Mki.o.s,  and  a  score  of  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables,  I  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  Now 
Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

JAMES  J.  U.  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


This  new  melon  combines  all  tha  good  qualities. 
The  flesh  Is  of  a  deep  scarlet,  rich  in  smrsr.  and  is  al¬ 
ways  crystalline  and  limiting,  if  is  auioiic  the 
earlleftt,  lusiviisl,  unit  the  most  productive. 
Per  package,  25  rents,  5  packages  fort l  i*i. 

We  also  offer  10.00  IN  (  (Nil  IMII/ES 
(Or  the  llnest  v  •  gem  bit's  grown  fr  un  our  seeds,  an  ion  g 
which  is  S75.HI1  fur  llie  Ik-.I  5  linaU  t'nlibsgr, 
SliH.HO  for  I  fie  ImwI  (i  Noun* fie*.  * 

We  offer  SltliMlo  in  t'uxli  fur  tin'  four  lorgest  Club 
orders  for  nnr  A’mh  and  f’lnnlx.  We  send  safely  by 
nail,  prepa 111,  labeled,  I’-J  Bmc*  P  i*  81.  12  tloen- 
snioniit  for  81,  I'd  t'nrnui ion*  Ibr 81,  12  I'ueliaiii* 
for  j>  1.  and  la.owurted  Plants  frm ii  aheve.  81.  Liberal 
premiums  lo  putmma ordering,  ll.i  tiilsOliiijly  Illuslra- 
ted  Floral  Catalogue  of  Pla tit*  an/l  Seals,  »t)  pages,  fr-e. 
Enoi*tb)5<  >i  (Itvcilboim-v.  N{  i  logilelit,  Ohiu, 


(HILLandDRILL! 

PHOSPHATE 


|  K  i  GO  |  WILL  BUY $n  Elegant  COU’NTRY 
©L'l.UUV  RESIDENCE  aud  38  acres  of  choice 
land  at  Loudon vi He,  N.  V,,  forty  minutes'  drive  from 
Albany  or  Troy,  and  a  short  dlstauco  west  of  Hudson 
River  One  ol  theb'est  Places  In  tin  stati  foraludjte. 
Abundanco  of  flue  fruit.  Cburelits,  Sebools,  Tele¬ 
phone.  For  description  address  J.  K.  CA KNELL, 
LoudonvUle,  Albany  Co.,  N  Y. 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

Tills  Is  a  true  bone  superphosphate,  and 
may  bo  used  on  any  crept  lit  the  bill  or  drill 
or  broadcast,  either  with  or  without  manure, 
and  will  produce  a  rouelt  earlier  ami  larger 
cron,  in  tbo  Rcnortot  i he  Mass, Inspector 
of  Fort  iii* ers.  its  valuation  is  from  r:>  to 
810  per  Dm  higher  than  other  Phosphates 
which  sell  at  too  same  price.  Tho  past 
year  over  3000  tons  were  sold  against  100 
tons  three  years  ago,  showing  that  it  is 
liked  by  the  farmers,  if  there  Is  no  local 
agent  near  von,  send  to  os. 

Also  for  s  OCKBRIDGE  MANURtS. 


V  K  W  K  M  F  E— 3-blade;  Stag  or  Ebony 
dandle;  long  tdade,aa  carefully  made  as 
a  razor.  Price, post-paid, $1.AU  our  goods 
band  forged  from  razor  steel  and  re¬ 
placed  /»w  if  soft  or 
v-  flawy.  Our  Fanner's 

WSJftSs-  Extra  Strong  2-blade, 

75c.;  medium  2-blade, 
50c.:  l-blade,  23c.;  ex- 

WSS^Hf>  t, -a  strong  1- 

‘“j -1 


MAHER  &  GROSH, 

30  illuu roe  !Sr., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


HlOH illlUr..; 


for  i\)t  l)cmn0. 


DON’T  LET  MOTHER  DO  IT. 


Daughter,  don't  let  mother  do  it ! 

Do  not  let  her  slave  and  toil. 

While  you  sit  a  useless  idler, 
fearing  your  soft  hands  to  soil ; 

Don't  you  see  the  heavy  burdens, 

Daily  Bhe  Is  wont  to  hoar, 

Briug  the  lines  upon  her  forehead, 

Sprinkle  silver  in  her  hair  ? 

Daughter,  don't  let  mother  do  it ! 

Do  not  let  her  bake  or  broil, 

Through  the  long,  bright  summer  hours, 

Share  with  her  the  heavy  toil. 

See,  her  eye  has  lost  Its  brightness, 
faded  from  her  cheek  the  glow ; 

And  the  step  that  once  was  buoyant 
Now  is  feeble,  tired  and  slow. 

Daughter,  don't  let  mother  do  it ! 

She  has  eared  for  you  so  long, 

Is  It  right  the  weak  and  feeble 
Should  be  tolling  for  the  strong? 

Waken  from  your  listless  languor, 

Seek  her  side  to  cheer  and  bless, 

Aud  your  grief  will  bo  less  bitter 
When  t  lie  sods  above  her  press. 

Daughter,  don't  let  mother  do  It ! 

You  will  never,  never  know 
What  were  home  without  a  mother 
Till  that  mother  Ueth  low  ; 

Low  beneath  the  budding  daisies, 

Free  from  earthly  care  aud  pain  ; 

To  the  home,  so  sad  without  her, 

Never  to  return  again. 

• - ♦♦♦ - 

FARMING  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 
No.  44. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


ANIMAL  WASTES. 

We  all  know  that  an  animal  lives  by  means 
of  food;  but  it  is  not.  so  well  known  how  the 
animal  is  supported  by  the  food  it  eats,  nor 
how  the  food  is  consumed  and  disposed  of  in 
the  animal  system.  A  very  smail  portion  of 
it  is  changed  to  flesh  and  fat,  arid  in  those  ani¬ 
mals  which  give  milk,  another  portion  is 
changed  into  milk  and  butter.  The  rest  of  it 
disappears,  being  used  to  enable  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  live  and  move.  The  whole  of  the 
food  that  is  digested  goes  to  make  blood  and 
the  blood  is  the  source  from  which  every  part 
of  the  animal  is  formed.  It  will  be  enough  to 
state  this  fuct  without  trying  to  explain 
how  the  blood  is  made;  what  we  want 
to  know  just  now  is  how  much  of  the  food 
which  the  animal  turns  into  blood,  or  in  fact 
how  much  of  the  blood,  is  changed  into  sub¬ 
stances  that  the  farmer  can  dispose  of  or  sell 
and  how  much  goes  to  merely  sustain  the  ani¬ 
mal.  As  this  division  of  the  food  varies 
very  much  in  different  kinds  and  breeds 
aud  conditions  of  animals,  it  is  right  that  this 
subject  should  be  well  studied  by  young  far¬ 
mers,  so  that  they  may  know  what  portion  of 
the  f  cod  is  wasted  or  spent  without  profit  and 
what  part  of  it  comes  back  to  them.  For  a 
man  may  have  two  cows,  and  one  of  these 
may  give  him  but  half  a  pound  of  butter  in  a 
day  while  the  other  may  give  him  a  pound,  or 
even  more,  and  yet  consume  no  more  food 
than  the  first  one.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  l’ar 
mer  would  get  ten  pounds  a  day  of  butter 
from  20  cows  of  the  one  kind,  and  ten  or  more 
pounds  a  day  from  but  ten  cows  of  the  other 
kind;  and  the  butter  from  the  ten  cows  would 
then  cost  only  half  as  much  as  that  from  the 
20.  If  the  twenty  cows  gave  the  farmer  a 
living,  the  ten  cows  would  make  him  rich; 
and  this  is  only  one  example  of  how  a  farmer 
may  lose  or  make  money  by  well  understand¬ 
ing  his  business. 

The  blood  is  expended  in  three  wayst  one  in 
furnishing  heat  and  warmth  to  the  animal  ;the 
sec  aid  in  providing  new  material  as  flesh, skin, 
hair  etc  ,  for  that  which  is  used  up  by  the  ani 
mal;  the  third  in  producing  what  are  known 
as  farm  products,  as  milk,  butter,  fat  meat, 
wool,  etc.  An  animal  cau  exist  only  when  its 
blood  is  at  a  certain  temperature ;  which  is 
from  08  to  100  degrees.  But  the  air  is  always 
colder  than  this  and  the  body  is  always  cool¬ 
ing  on  the  outside;  heat  going  from  it  into  the 
air.  This  loss  is  made  up  by  the  blood  which 
carries  the  heat  from  the  lungs  to  the  skin 
equally  upon  all  parts  of  the  body.  To  pro¬ 
duce  the  heat  in  the  luugs  the  animal  breathes 
in  air:  aud  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combines  or 
unites  with  the  carbon  in  the  blood  and  these 
together  form  carbonic  acid,  which  is  breathed 
out  from  the  lungs.  This  union  produces  heat 
just  as  the  carbon  of  wood  or  coal  unites  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  rushes  into  the 
stove  when  the  wood  or  coal  is  burned,  and 
gives  out  beat,  with  carbonic  acid.  The 
two  processes  are  precisely  alike  iu  kind 
and  effect  and  the  one  is  as  really  a  burning 
of  the  food,  as  the  other  is  a  burning  of  the 
fuel.  There  is  of  course  a  waste;  and  this 
waste  consumes  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  food  consumed. 

There  is  another  waste  which  is  the  repair¬ 
ing  of  the  worn  out  parts  of  the  body.  Koran 
animal  wears  away  its  substance,  quite  as 
much  as  a  machine  wears  out,  by  its  motion; 
every  motion  causing  a  waste.  And  the  blood 


repairs  this  waste  by  carrying  to  every  part 
of  the  body  new  material  and  removing  the 
worn  out  substance.  A  portion  of  the  food  is 
consumed  in  this  way,  more  being  required 
when  the  animal  works  hard  and  less  as  it 
may  spend  its  time  in  idleness  and  rest. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  an  animal  needs  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  food  to  merely  support  its 
life;  and  iu  a  state  of  nature  when  this  is 
eaten  the  animal  is  satisfied.  This  demand  is 
in  fact  the  measure  of  its  appetite.and  no  ani¬ 
mal  will  eat  food  in  excess  of  its  natural  wants 
aud  only  when  it  is  hungry;  and  it  is  hungry 
when  its  system  needs  material  to  provide  for 
its  repair  and  support.  But  the  farmers  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  induce  his  animals  to  eat  as  much 
more  than  this  as  he  can,  and  the  quantity 
which  he  can  thus  induce  them  to  consume  is 
the  material  which  he  can  work  up  so  as  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  it.  Now  we  would  like 
to  know  how  much  food  an  animal  can  thus 

use  with  profit. 

- 

NOTE. 

The  members  of  the  dull  have  another  rich 
treat  in  store  for  them  in  the  near  future. 
W e  are  going  to  devote  our  n  ext  special  number 
to  them  and  to  their  interests.  W e  shall  have 
an  original  plan  for  a  children’s  flower  garden 
by  one  of  the  Cousins;  an  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  culture  of  the  peanut ;  some  inter¬ 
esting  articles  written  expeeially  for  this 
number  on  topics  pertaining  to  the  young 
people;  to  be  followed  by  "  Letters  from  the 
Cousins.”  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Rural  I 
shall  announce  the  name  of  the  prize-winner 
in  the  “  History  ”  contest.  U.  M. 

- »-*-♦ - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  Our  pinks  were 
splendid.  Some  grape  seeds  we  planted  did 
not  come  up  UDtil  they  had  been  in  the  ground 
a  year,  but  then  we  had  16  nico  ones,  besides 
17  others  grown  from  cutting  by  directions 
given  in  the  Rural.  The  Red-buds  did  not 
come  up,  but  they  were  kept  damp  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  glass  for  four  mouths.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  grew  nicely,  and  we  have  a  large  bed  of 
it ;  the  celery  was  splendid.  We  sowed  it  in 
a  box  and  then  transplanted  it  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  If  it  had  not  been  so  dry  we  should  have 
had  all  we  could  have  used.  We  have  seeds 
enough  for  next  year.  Bertha  Robbins. 

Lacona,  N,  Y. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  I  have  been  reading 
the  letters  from  the  cousins  in  the  Rural, 
and  have  been  very  much  interested,  so  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  be  enrolled  on  your 
list  of  nephews  aud  nieces.  My  father  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  Rural,  with  the  Inter-Ocean, 
last  Spring.  We  moved  into  this  state  in  the 
Kpriug  of  ’74,  from  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and 
have  had  our  share  of  rough  times  since  we 
have  been  here.  For  the  first  three  years  the 
grasshoppers  eat  up  nearly  everything.  The 
crops  w  ere  very  light  last  season  on  account 
of  the  dry  weather.  I  think  my  letter  is  long 
enough  for  the  first.  We  all  like  the  Rural, 
and  are  very  much  disappointed  if  it  does  not 
arrive  on  time.  Jennie  E.  Liese. 

Gage  Valley,  Neb. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  I  like  to  read  the 
Cousins’  letters  very  much,  and  I  wish  there 
were  more  of  them  to  read.  We  have  a  pet 
deer,  and  her  name  is  Mary.  My  brother  Ed¬ 
die  caught  her  when  she  was  a  little  fawn. 
She  was  spotted  white  and  brown,  and  she 
would  jump  up  on  the  bed  and  lie  down.  She 
comes  into  the  house  and  will  eat  out  of  our 
hands.  One  day  she  came  to  the  house,  and  a 
wild  deer  came  with  her,  and  papa  shot  it, 
She  will  bite  off  all  the  bright  flowers  she  can 
get.  I  am  going  to  have  a  little  garden  next 
Summer  and  I  will  plant  iu  it_the  seeds  that 
you  send  me.  Flora  M.  Terson. 

Williamsburgh,  Va. 


Rttfl  f  flttUtu. 


The  People  have  Proclaimed 

The  Clydesdale 


The  King  of  Draft 
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POWELL  BROTHERS, 

SPRINQBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  FA., 
I,  a  i  si  mi  (I  Ilm-Ht  (’ollttclinu  lu  ilie  World 
of  Codenilnlo  .*»n»lluin**,  thf  bool  breed  ol 
Drnll  'Horses.  Also  an  importation  of  the  choicest 
l*ei clicron-Norinaos  to  6c  found.  Breeders  of 
'I'rotting-llrei!  It  nnd-i  rr- ,  and  Importers  and 
Breeders  of  ilnlntelti  nnd  Devon  Cattle.  Rare 
Individual  JSzetiUnce  anil  Choicest  Pedigree  our 
Specialties,  at  same  time  avoiding  animate  whose 
constitutional  vigor,  energies,  and  stamina  have  been 
impaired  by  high-feeding  and  over-fattening.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$mpUmettt0  and  Parhittmu 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 
And  Complete  Manufacturing  Outfits. 


HANSENS 

DANISH  LIQUID 
BUTTER COLOR 


1 HANSEtTS  U  QUWCHEESE COLCBj  '1  -3^3^3*13' 

1  Liquid ixTMCT ofrbknet.  IQ  J  |  JQ  jj 


HO  MAfHfFACWtftB  OR  AlPACKUt  Of  Biff 

im  cam  Arms  tbmecuctthisc  dam* 
fSHPASPAAATIOffS.~msmSSrs.SUP 
BA  ADA Bf MB  CAUSE AOOPS.  AMHATTHMB, 
ANHATTO.  ASH  A  STB.  SCALE*  BOARDS. 
FAIRBANKS'  SC  ALSO,  FTC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 


3a 


rP'-EXTRACTn*51 

5KIMMILKCHEES 


Lapham’s  Patent  Seamless  Bandages 

[Saves  Miking  Bandages,  Less  Expensive,  No  Waste. 
The  Best  Coolers  or  Vats  for  Raising  Crestm  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Illustrated  circulars  sent  free.  Address 

BUREELL  &  WHITMAN,  Little  Falls,  N.  7. 


t^oTV  ____ _ -  - _ .  _  _ 

Our  New  Cntnlotnn*  of  the  Plnnet  Jr.  Farm  nnd  Garden  Implement*  Is  Free  to  nil, 

•  -  ■ - '  ilnnt.H  seeds  or  cultivitte*  the  noil.  It  is  a 

Iona.  Wewant  Market  Gardener*,  and  Root 

_ _ _  _ .  Farmers  who  value  Labor-Si  ring  Tools  to  study  out  our 

Combined  Homo  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Ooverer ;  and  even'  one  who  ha*  even  a  small  vegetable  garden  to  learn 
what  the  FiroflyCarden  Plow  will  save  thorn.  8.  L. , . 


.  ALLEN  *  CO.  197  and'lKl  Catharine  8t  .Philodelphla.Pa. 

«Fa-THE  BEST^ 

WASHER 

We  Will  guarantee  the  "LOVEI.L”  WASHER  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time 
than  anv  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  wo  will  refund  the  money. 


~  are 


■  ft  C  ||  TO  Ilf  111  TCfl  in  every  county  .We  can 
AU  til  I  W  TV  All  I  CU  show  proof  that  Agents 
are  mnkinc  from  $75  to  $150  per  month.  Farmers 
make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  Ladles  have 
great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
Sample  to  tho se  desiring  an  agency  #2.  Also  the 
Celebrat'  d  KEYSTONE  'WRINGERS  at  manufact¬ 
ure  s'  lowest,  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  i  <  vestisa- 
tion.  Send  usvour  ad  dress  on  a  postal  nnrtl  for  further 

particulars.  Lovell  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Mitchell,  Lewis  A  Co.,  Ruciiie,  Wis.  U.S.A 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS 

Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Three  Spring  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Haggles,  Flnelons,  Sewing  machine  Wagons,  Backboards. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  is  Monarch  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  iu  its  construction  and 
made  by  the  beat  wagon  mechanics  iu  the  world.  The  Spring  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  Aud  for  the  manufacture  ox  this  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  unsur 
passed.  Bend  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Price  List 

ITHTCHELL,  LEWIS  A-  CO..  Racine,  Wts. 

THE JSUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND. 

Twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  Sugar 
i'vi  ry  year,  and 
abetter  quality 
from  1*  O  »  T’S 
Kl'iU  KA  SAP 
SPOUTS  than 
from  any  others, 
Is  the  verdict  of  over  SU.UOQ  Maple 
Sugar  Makers  that  use  them. 

JJrtTlieir  perfect  working  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  is  K *1  '*  run- 
treil  Only  a  trial  Is  needed  to  convince  one  of  their 
suverloi  \tu  over  alt  others.  It  every  Su«  tir  .tinker, 
not  having  tested  thorn,  will  but  lap  half  his  sugar 
bush  with  the  Eureka  the. coming  Kngiur  Meaaon. 
u.  full  supp/g  the  following  season  will  be  the  result. 
If  there  is  not  an  agent  lu  your  town,  get  u  good  re¬ 
sponsible  Hardware  or  other  dealer  to  order  at  once 
and  not  delay  it  until  the  season  for  tapping  is  upon 
you.  Better  have  them  two  months  in  advance  thau 
a  day  too  late.  I  will  send  you  Samples  into  l>e- 
Borlptlve  Circulars  Po-t-pnid  on  receipt  ot 
Ten  Cents.  Address  at  once 

C.  C  POST,  Patentee,  Hiir.lnaton.  Vt. 
Buy  the  Eutekas  and  you  escape  all  Infringements 
and  penalties  of  the  law. 


MATTHEWS 

The  standard  of  America 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds- 
meu  and  Market  Gardeners 
everywhere  to  be  the  moat  per¬ 
fect  and  reliable  Drill  iu  nse.  . 
Bend  for  circular.  Manufac¬ 
tured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL 


SIMPSON  &  GATJLT 

(BTBAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 

of  Every  Description. 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn,  Wheat 
Rye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain, 
lair*  Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  cor.  FRONT  &  JOHN  Sts 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Feed  your  Stoolr 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  OOOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

"  *  BARROWS,  8AVERY  St  CO.,  Limited 

PiimADki.ru  ia  Pa. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

CCUT  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables, 
I  yields,  prices,  profits  and  general  statJa- 
FREE  I  ties.  Am.  Drier  Co..  Chamberabnrg.  P* 


pennock’s  Patent  Road  Machine, 

Keeps  hie  mcHWAvs  nut  times  better  for  half  the  r resent 

COST  IN  CITY  on  COUNTnr.pA.TICUUSS  IMF, 

machines sEjTPOH  TRIAL] 


Manufacturers  of  “  Matchless  ”  Dump-Scraper. 

S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS’  CO./ 

Kcnnett  Square.  Pa.,  anil  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


WenMUcliardsou  &  Co’s  nil  *1“  W  I  P* 

PERFECTED  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Olvea  Butter  the  gilt-edged eolorthe  rear  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  Us  osa 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  aay  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  by  all  the  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Intel* 
national  Diploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Askyonr  draggistorroerchant  1  orl  t;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  la,  what 

WELLS,  ItlCH  AltOSON  A  CO-,  Proprietor*,  Rurlliurtun,  v*. 


ft  costs,  whonseatt,  where  to  get  It. 


Jf  USE  *0N LY)f TH  I S)fT  H  E  *FI R STJf  AtygJtJfT H  E  Jf B'ESTJf . 


THE  BUBAL 


136  WALNUT  ST. 

r  Cincinnati,  O 


illustrated*  catalogue*1 

MAILED  FREt  ON  APPLICATION 


PERSONALS, 


Jeff  Davis,  who  has  long  been  blind  in 
one  eye,  has  now  nearly  lost  the  sight  of  the 
other. 

Judge  Porter  and  Mr.  Davidge  are  said  to 
expect  $25,000  each  for  their  services  in  the 
Guiteau  case. 

General  Longstreet’s  loss  by  the  burning  of 
his  barn  in  Georgia  is  about  $1,500,  and  he  is 
far  from  boinga  rich  man. 

Mr.  W.  R,  Winaus,  formerly  of  Baltimore 
and  now  of  London,  has  a  pleasant  little  an¬ 
nual  income  of  $050,000.  He  has  founded  a 
deer  forest  in  Scotland  which  is  60  miles  in 
length. 

President  Arthur,  it  is  said,  intends  to  raise 
the  position  of  Private  Secretary  to  a  higher 
plane  by  getting  Congress  to  make  the  salary 
$4,500  and  then  adding  $1,500  from  his  own 
pocket.  He  expects  to  secure  the  services  of 
some  statesman  with  political  knowledge  and 
keen  social  tact. 


J.  M,  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street, New  York 


mHUHDH 

q  wonted  ^  J  plant  cine- 
nurds  of  this  most  promising  of  all  grapes,  to  whom 
special  Inducements  will  Lie  given,  and  payment  for 
vines  made  contingent  upon  production  of  fruit. 

Address  THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO., 

Lock  pout,  N.  V. 


This  is  the  BERRY  FOR 
HOME  USE  AND  MARKET. 
For  full  particulars  and 
price  of  plants  of  this  su- 


Judge  TV.  T.  Filley,  of  Pittsfield,  this  State, 
was  cured  of  severe  rheumatism  by  St.  Ja¬ 
cob’s  Oil. — Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. — 
Adv. 


perb  new  variety, 
Address 


ilants  for 


M  M  A  F  A  'Ve  more  and  better 
U  ll  \  L  %  the  money  than  any  other  house 
||  II  r  In  the  country.  Catuh«j\ieJ<>r  1S82 
■  *  w  ■■  note  ready,  fkkv.  to  all.  Send  for 
oneami  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful  plants  we  offer. 

MILLER  &  HUNT,  Wrights  Grove,  Chicago.  UL 


Oornwall-on-Hudson  N.  Y. 


;!lcw  $uMication.$ 


SEEDS! 

FARMERS  I  ItpayatahavegoodtoolBandseedR. 


ESTABLISHED  1831 


It  pays  toiave  good  tools  and  seeds. 
It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  house. 
It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  onr 
Ilfustrated  Catal  ogue. 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


but  be  sure  you  receive  the;  original  and  only  true 


Red  Clover.  Sapling  Clover,  Alfalfa,  AUltte  and  White 
Clover,  Timothy,  Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  German 
Millet,  Blue  Grass,  clean  and  extra  clean,  English 
Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass,  Buckwheat,  Red 
Uust-Proof  On ts,  etc.  Write  for  price*  stating  quart 
titles  desired.  All  orders  accompanied  with  eash  tilled 
at  the  lowest  market  price  ou  ila.v  of  receipt. 


v.RvDOUW-&mo 

^!SEEDSMEM;£tj^ 

i|AL'BANY;N;Y.‘« 


RICHARDSON’S  NEW  METHOD 


FOR 


Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower, 


THE  PIANOFORTE 


Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower,  ,T.T, 

Calioon  Hroadcast  Seed  Sower,  VVU  ARE  THE 
Matthews’  Seed  Drills,  and  SOLE 

other  flivt-claas  goods.  WESTERN 

Everything  for  the  Lawn,  Gar-  AGFN'T'g 

den,  Greenhouse  or  N  ursety.  Ali'  1 
We  WARRANT  cry  till  11  tf  an  represented, 


SEEDSMEN 


It  Is  the  most  successful  Instruction  Book  ever  pub 
lisheel,  and  although  It  has  been  before  the  public 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  time 
more  than  a 


72-page  Catalogue,  profusely  illustrated 
free  by  mail, 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO 


copies  have  been  sold,  It  show’s  no  signs  of  losing  its 
bold  as  a  public  favorite,  but  Is  still  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  best  teachers.  It  is  a 


SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,' ILL  (  Wholesale  ami  Retail.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


HB  n  »  •  Plants  that  are  reli-p  n^p 

SvE  !!■  K  V  able. Classified  forult  n  p  p 

U  L  El  1 1  ■  uses.  BtDWELL.etc.*  IILtL 
■  “  "  “  m  See  Berry  Leaf  tor  oolnts,  prices 
and  particulars.  E.  B.  Usdkuiiii.l,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Book  without  Errors 


K II V  A  FOR  ANT  ONE  OF  THE  prt 
H/SC'hoicc  Collection*  ut  Kus(<s,  hi  I 
AIM *li robs,  Greenhouse  Phuit.;,  UU 
;ll I  ruit  Tree*.  lirupe  Vines,  Small 
*9  ■  Fruits,  Seeds,  he.  Tor  example:  12 
HHcl-.  i. I;.  Nils  1 2 T uberoscit,  Iji It  12 
UflMCarnatU  as.  Sit  12  Ceram  iiinti,  Si;  30 
ipjB,  S  It  8  Apples.  S 1 1  O I'eacL.K  1  s  H  Urai ica 


having  been  many  times  revised,  and  by  the  addition 
at  various  times  of  much  valuable  material,  Is  conce¬ 
ded  to  be  most  complete,  thoroughly  practical  and 
progressive,  and  without  a  superior  us  an  instruction 


Or*  ■  n  hnu-e  ;Janls  XI .00.  I'l  pkt,  llmvw:  sc 

i  .  1C.  F asset  a  Bio.,  Ashtabula,  O. 


est  PEAR 

MARKET  "  _ 


And  I'ltlCE  LIST  of 
SMALL  FRUITS _ 

..  R.  JOHNSTON  J 


FRUITI 

Notes! 


6920  Bushels  of  them  and 

,,thoe  I.V.mb  k.M.ito  .V 


^^other  Fr<f8h  Fruits  and  Barries 
grown  and  ma’-i--°ted  in  sen. 
son  oi'188I-  N,  w  Oa  alean  -  con- 
tarns  list  of  BMST  Sorts  at  the  1,uwkm 
Rates,  sen  t  FREE- 

J.S.COLLiNS,  Moorestown.N,  J. 


Shortsvillo,  Ontario  Co, 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Established  1834. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


Earliest,  Finest  Flavored  and  Surest  Heading  in 
the  World. 

By  mall  post-paid  50  c«  ills  per  packet. 
t&~  illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  malted  free. 

A.  D.  COWAN  ic  CO., 
Seedsmen.  ill .  hampers  St.,  .Sew  York. 


$mpUment$  and  $Uufcinn*g 


NEW  MUSK  Al.  WORKS. 

Perkins’  Graded  Anthems. 

A  new  Anthem  Book  by  H,  S,  Perkins;  intended  to 
supply  choirs  of  ordinary  ability  with  fresh  attrac¬ 
tive  anthems  from  the  best  popular  composers,  free 
from  technical  difficulty,  and  yet  of  an  Interesting 
character.  Contains  about  one  hundred  different 
pieces,  Is  full  imisle  size,  aud  Is  the  largest  and  cheap¬ 
est  Anthem  Book  ever  published.  Notice  the  low 
price  of  Sil  per  copy;  #7  511  per  dozen.  Specimen 
pages  free  on  receipt  of  application. 

Improved  Musical  Catechism, 

A  new.  short,  easy  Catechism,  with  Illustrations, 
by  H.  L.  Bullock-  With  the  help  of  this  little  book 
mothers  Can  easily  teach  their  children  the  elements 
of  music  lu  so  simple  tuid  plain  n  manner  as  to  im¬ 
part  to  young  children  facility  in  sight,  reading.  More 
than  lllls  the  place  of  every  other  Primer  or  Cate¬ 
chism.  Price  30  cents. 

Art  of  Reading  Music. 

An  entirely  new  method  for  tne  use  of  senools  and 
private  pupils  to  develop  rapid  reading  In  vocal  mu¬ 
sic.  The  exercises  are  thoroughly  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  embracing  all  the  vai  led  vocal  forms,  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex.  This  is  the  tlrst  at¬ 
tempt  to  present.  In  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  man¬ 
ner.  that  branch  of  music  which  Is  most  troublesome 
to  every  student.  Part  I,  price  -10  cents.  Part  II. 
price  50  cents.  Copies  of  auy  of  the  above  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price. 

W>l.  A  FUND  tV  t’».,  23  Union  Hquure,  N.Y. 


f  on  IN  CASH  FRIZES  TOMH 
/ill  GROWERS  of  (he  ItestWH 
4UU  VEGETABLES  from  oiirW 
SEEDS.  S75.O0  for  the  BEST  oV 
CABBAGES.  S  135.00  for  BEST  99 
I  MELONS.  t3f~ Catal o«n e  FREE.! 
^  lNNtsFAT.LENGuEESHOUSES.Springfield,0 


.FOR  1882 


SAW  MILLSES 

THE  AULTMAN  A  TAYLOK  CO.,  Mansfield.  Oliic. 


Wll  i  H*  mailed  *iui  t«s  all  applicant*.  and  to  customers  without 
ordering  it.  It  conUlns  flva  colored  plates,  600  acgruvinri, 
about  JdO  uairo,  and  fwl  1  demrlpUofis,  prices  and  directions  for 
planllfn;  1500  sarictias  of  WfcetahU  and  Flower  Seodi,  plerire. 
Fruit  Traee,  tux.  invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  tt»  Addr^«, 

_ D.  M.  FEESY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.  _ 

iERRY  BASKETS.  -  BEST,  CHEAPEST.  Free 
•  circular.  N.  D.  BATTEItSON,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSESand  PANSIES 

My  catalogue  gives  full  Instructions  for 
culture,  describes  the  new  varieties,  offers  Plants  at 
reasonable  prices  A  Q  Ul  A  I  PQ  Rochester 
and  is  free  toad.  U«  Oi  W  ALLO  NewYork. 


ACME”  Pulverizing 


L00MINGT0N  ( phoenix) 


M II D  Q  C  D  V  1  ^greenhouses 

iV  Unde  nil  600  acres: 

(  Estab'd  I  Fricedt!aintogne  looprlng 
)  lSTO.  (  1882  mulled  frcc.^eud  for  it. 
r  TUTTLE,  Aot.,  BloominotoX,  Illinois. 


U  A  I  C  BROTHBBS,  South  Glastonbury, 
H  /A  k>  K  Cuun.,  are  beadtjurlersjoraiut 
' - — —  send  free  catalogue  ol 

SSSSH&a  MAN CIlEsT 

Trees.  - 

ire  as  Crescent,  jicrfcct  form, 
as  Wilson.  Beaut  i/  ul  colored 
foot  of  row  lu  full  fruiting 
ot  new  Black  Cap  l-Uspberry, 

Ripens  week  ticjorc  Doolittle,  is  jet 
black  and  tides  as  productive. 


Berries 

■  L H.  Best  Strawberry 
— -  ou  earth.  I'ruduct- 
lyn  high  flavor.  Firm 
,,(ale,showiiigone 
sent  free ,  also  cut 

Sou began. 


John  Saul’s  Catalogue  ot  New, 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 
for  1882. 

Will  be  ready  In  February  with  a  colored  nlate.  It  Is 
full  In  really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  New  Dracae¬ 
nas,  New  Crotons,  New  Rosea,  New  Pelurgoulutns. 
with  a  rlcn  collection  of  Niue  F’ollage  and  other 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  low  prices;  Free  to  all  my 
customers,  to  others  WctS-.  or  a  Plain  copy  Tree. 

Catalogues  of  Roses.  Seeds.  Fruit  trees.  Orchids, 
Ac.,  free.  JOHN  SAUL  Wiu*hltl**on.  I>.  O. 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 


lOft  ftOft  strawberry  plants, 

itvVjVW  largely  of  Sharpless,  Crescent  Seedling, 
and  WUsous's  Albany  ;  i^/ueen  of  Che  Market  and  Re¬ 
liance  Raspberries;  Keifer  aud  Leeomo  Fears  and 
Peach  Trees  by  mail.  A  full  line  ol  No.  l  .Nursery 
Stock.  A  15-page  catalogue,  showing  how  and  what  to 
plunt,  mailed  gratis.  RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Wilmington,  Dklawarh. 


for  the  three  first  numbers  of 
the  new  volume  of  TIkmokest’s 
Monthly.  Ton 


The  “AOME”  subjects  the  soli  to  the  action  of  a 
Crusher  turn  i.cvolcr,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
CuLtlng,  Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  Steel  Coulters,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  tin  in  ense  cutting  pow¬ 
er.  Tim  entire  iihuence  of  Spike**  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoids  nulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  is  raprelnl fy  ndnpted  to  Inverted  sod,  hard  elav 
and  •' slough  land"  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  Slates.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

.WISH  A-  H IlO  THK  It,  Sots  .Tlnnufart urer*. 

Harrisbubo,  and  22  Collkqk  Pr.xcR, 

Penn.,  New  York  City 


— j*icturc8 
Steel engravingf1  and  Oil.  Tho 


best  Portrait  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Jamea  A.  Garfield.  Two  pieces  of  music. 
Three  cut  dress  patterns.  Two  hundred  illustra¬ 
tions.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  choice 
literature,  size  8Vx  111*',  or  IK  pounaa  of  elegant 
printing,  on  tinted  paper,  post  free,  for  fifty  cents 
m postage  stamps,  w.  JENNINGS  DKMOREST, 
PubliuUcr,  17  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


^SEED  POTATOES.;*] 

QUEEN  OF  THK  VALLEY . per  bbl....  §1 

WHITE  ELEPHANT . .  “  •  --  S 

AMERICAN  MAGNUM  BONUM .  “  ....  4 

Beauty  of  Hebron,  Ohio,  etc.,  etc.  Also  choice  See 
and  Plants.  Address  „  ,  „  „ 

TUISCO  GREINER,  Naples,  >.  V 


NEW  SEEDLING  POTATOES 


BBOWXELL’S  BEST — It!  Bushels  from  Five  Rods 

This  Potato  originated  in.  1ST5  from  the  Excelsior  and 
Peach  blow  .  Above  crop  was  grown  on  a  sandy  loam, 
old  pasture,  without  any  yard  manure;  ashes  sown 
broadcast  and  burrowed  in  ;  planted  feet  each 
way  ;  Mapcs'  Potato  Manure,  mixed  with  plaster,  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  hill  alter  Unit  hoeing  ;  hoed  twice. 

BROWNELL’S  EARLY  TELEPHONE. 

This  variety  was  originated  In  187(5  from  the  Snow¬ 
flake  and  Peachbluw.  It  yielded  FIFTEEN  Bushels 
from  Five  Rods  of  Ground.  Soil  sandy  loam,  old  pas¬ 
ture  ;  ashes  Sow  u  aud  plowed  under;  hen  immure  and 
plaster,  mixed,  sown  on  aud  harrowed  m.  Potatoes 
planted  3  by  3,  hoed  twice. 

These  two  varieties  of  Potatoes  are  very  early, 
smooth  aud  handsome  ;  mature  about  with  the  Eariy 
Rose,  flavor  excellent,  aud  quality  not  excelled,  if 
ever  equaled:  vigorous  growers,  healthy  and  excel¬ 
lent  keepers  iu  every  respect ;  uo  bard  spots.  Brown¬ 
ell’s  Best  produced  pounds  to  the  hill,  Brownell’s 
Early  Telephone  8  pounds  to  the  hill,  while  Early 
Rose,  Extra  Early  Vermont.  Early  Gem,  Champlain, 
Extra  Early  Peaeliblow,  Magnum  Uonum  aim  six 
other  choice  varieties,  planted  alongside,  soil  and 
treatment  the  same,  not  ono  of  the  U  varieties  pro¬ 
duced  over  1  pouuds  to  the  hill.  I  sold  tubers  of 
BrowneU’s  Best  aud  Browuell’s  Early  Telephone  for 
£l  each  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  September, 
1881.  Also,  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  these  Pota¬ 
toes  In  September,  1881.  at  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Boston,  Mass.  Aduress 

E.  S,  BROWNELL,  Essex  Junction,  Yt. 


It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
VlDTi  ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained. 

^  tJX'X  ^  The  character  of  LAN DRKTYIS*  SLEDS 

X  /  /  4  //cijv  has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  ouesfi""- 

X  X  X  They  are  the  8T.VNDAK1)  for  Duality. 

- -  Over  1500  arren  in  Garden  Seed  Crops 

lY/OY  \  V  r  t'SCe-\  under  our  own  cultivation. 

fviJ-.V  t'L'  f\ Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  inoriirinal 
i  If  ,  IV  Vj  x»L  kj  scaled  packitfies.  or  drop  ns  a  postal  card  for 

**^*^^^5  *  WhalawJc  trails  prims  to  dealers  on  application. 

Founded  1784.  DAVID  LANDRETH  Si  SONS, 21  and  23  S.Sixth St, Philadelphia. 


Send  6  cents  for  Catalogue  of  3,000  Newspapers 
and  Magazines  at  Club  Hates,  rsy  Agents  Wanted. 

H.  A.  KENYQS,  P.  M.,  DwiOtri,  ILL. 


OOfl^  ,,uico  Poetical  Selections  for  Autograph 
JfcUU  Albums,  neatly  bound;  250  spicy  Mottc 
Verses,  and  23  pnpulnrSongs,  all  for  15  ots., 
post-paid.  PATTEN  &  \v  ADE.  4»  liarclay  St..  N.  Y 


"A  Vi«ilet  from  Mother's  Grave”  &  49  other 
popular  Songs  words  and  music  emlre,  all 
for  15c.  PATTEN  &  CO..  -IT  Barclay,  St.,  N.  Y, 


A  Book  of  r.are  Originality,  entitled 


PRACTICAL  I  IFE 


The  disappointment,  vexation  and  loss  from  the  l.ilhne  ol  the  --eason  s 
sttpply  of  Vegetables,  by  planting  worthless  seeds,  is  a  fav  experienced 
perhaps  once  by  every  grower.  To  all  such,  and  those  who  want  a 
strictly  reliabla  strain  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
wc  invite  you  to  give  DREl’.K  S  t *A lv !•  h  N  SE.h.US  a  trial.  I’orly- 
four  years’ experience  in  furnishing  the  most  critical  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Amateurs  with  their  supplies  of  seeds,  secured  In- 
thorough  inspection  of  growing  crops  and  satisfactory  trials  >n  cur  own 
farm.  DRKER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  FOR  1882,  gwing 
complete  descriptive  and  priced  lists,  uyailod  free.  Please  state  d  a 
Market  Gardener. 

H IEHSTIRi'Y’  _A_. 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia* 


E  STABLIS  HED 
'  I  8  3  8  /" 

’a  a'// 


The  greut  prehlcm  sclveti.  The  individual  carefully  con. 
sidercJ  from  the  uce  idiesinjusibdily  up  to  maturity. in  re-« 
gard  to  Educatiori,  Home,  Society,  Etiquette, 
Amusements,  Dress.  Love.  Nlorrhiue.  Busi. 
ness,  &C.  Jlmo  tirecl. Sutcts  are  to  he  llrtutl. llVnarr*, 
Tin;  Volume  ,-vtmmuls  in  slrikimt  tlirniphts.  rnre  information 
and  intense  e>immon-wu*c.  l-iUUpkgr  colored  plates— each 
ONE  A  GEM.  Auents  \Xl:inted  Everywhere. 

Bend  for  circular,  niu  dcscrfiiuan,  ti  ring,  ,te.  mldrejs, 
J.  C.  Mof'I.UDY  Jk  CO..  FhUudrlpltla,  Fs. 


WANTED. 

PartleB  to  start  a  creamery.  Requisite  number  of 
cows  assured. 

Address  W.  W.  GRISWOLD. 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Trade,  Morris,  Mins. 


SALARY  AND  EXPENSES  PAID 

to  Inexperienced  farmers  and  others  selliug  our 
Grapes,  Roses,  etc.  J.  E.  Whitxky,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Mapes  Complete  Manures. 

For  Early  Potatoes,  Vegetables  and  General  Crops. 


SUPERIORITY  PROVED  ^ 

THE  SIMPLEST&  BESTSEWINGMACHINE  IS  THE 

* — LIGHT-  RUNNING — ’ 


Perfect  la  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Jit#.,  Orang< ,  Mas#.,  or  Atlanta,  On. 


Every  Estey  Organ 
Sold  is  made 
Tin  ' ougliout  with 
Equal  fidelity,  and 
Yields  unri  ruled  tones • 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO., 

Brnttleboro,  Vt. 


THE  NEW  REMINGTON  CLIPPER. 

r  REMINGTON  CLIPPER”  Js  the  New  Plow  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  heavy  Clitlled 

Iron  I  lows  now  In  use,  The  “  Carbon  Metal  of  which  it  is  made,  being  one  half  cast-steel, has  all  the  hardness 
anil  weannix  Muali  tics  of  the  chilled  metahand  is  much  stronger.  It  can  therefore  be  made  the  lightest  of 
all  the  Cast  Plows.  UJf  The  New  Remington  Plows,  full-rigged,  weigh  15  to  80  pounds  less  than  the  Chilled 
Plows  of  the  same  capacity. 

Our  Warrantee. 

The  Rkmington  Agricultural  Co.  guarantee  to  the  Dealer,  as  well  as  to  the  Farmer,  that  every  Remington 
Carbon  Plow  is  well  made,  of  good  material,  and  if  proper!  v  handled  will  give  perfect  satisfaction,  .subject 
to  a  two  days  trial  in  the  Held.  If  it-  falls  to  comply  with  this  Warrantee,  after  being  tried  by  both,  the  Plow 
can  be  returned  to  the  Dealer  to  be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  manufacturers’  order.  Send  for  prices. 

Manufactured  by  THE  REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  CO ,  Ilion,  N.  Y, 

Branch  Offices : — 37  Reade  Street,  New  York.  21  So.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


THIKTY-SE V ENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THB 

New-York  Life  Insurance  Co. 


OFFICE,  Nos.  346  and  348  BROADWAY. 


J.A-IT'Cr.A.IRrX"  1,  1882. 


Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  January  1,  1881 . $41,344,120.85 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums . $8,438,684.07 

Less  deferred  premiums  Jan.  1,  1881  . .  387,972.13— $8,050,711.94 

Interest  and  rents,  (including  realized  gains  on  real  estate 

sold) .  .  2,789,821.70 

Less  interest  accrued  Jan.  l,  1881  .  357,167.37— 2,432,654.33— $10,483,366.27 

$51,827,487.12 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death,  including  Reversionary  additions  to  same . $2,013,203.32 

Endowments  matured  and  discounted,  including  Reversionary  additions 

to  same  ...  . .  564,924.96 

Annuities,  dividends,  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies .  2,513,691.94 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders . .  $5,091,820.22. 

Taxes  arid  re-insurances . .  224,772.24 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  and  physicians’  fees .  1,001,027.59 

Office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing.  &c .  379,860.21—  $6,697, 480.i^ 

$45,130,000.80 

ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit  (since  received) . $1,271,588.41 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City  and  other  stocks,  (market  value, 

$19,315,306.20)  .  17,216.531.42 

Real  estate . 4,486,506.62 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate,  (buildings  thereon  insured 
for  $16,940,000.00  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  ad¬ 
ditional  collateral  security) . 18,215,030.73 

Temporary  loans,  (secured  by  stocks,  market  value,  $2,883,577.50) .  2,376,000.00 

*  Loans  on  existing  policies,  (the  reserve  held  by  the  Company  on  these 

policies  amounts  to  $2,879,000,)..  .  545,227.34 

*  Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subse¬ 

quent  to  Jan.  1.  1882 .  . .  452,161.00 

*  Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection 

(estimated  reserve  on  these  policies  $300,000.  included  in  liabilities)  227,032.97 

Agents'  balances  .  48,673.57 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  Jan,  1,  1882  . .  291,254.80— $45,130,006.86 

Excess  or  market  value  of  securities  over  cost . .  $2,098,774.78 

*  A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual 
report  filed  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

CASH  ASSETS,  Jan.  1,  1832 .  $47,228,781.64 

Appropriated  03  follows  : 

Adjusted  losses,  duo  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1882 .  $361,544,70 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  &c .  187,439.98 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid,  (claims  not  presented) .  50,252.67 

Annuities,  due  and  unpaid  (uncalled  for)  .  2,965.35 

Reserved  for  re-insurance  on  existing  policies;  participating  insurance 
at  4  per  cent.  Carlisle  net  premium  ;  non-participating  at  5  per  cent. 

Carlisle  net  premium . .39,716,408.63 

Reserved  tor  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and 

above  a  4  per  cent,  reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class .  2,054,244.03 

Reserved  lor  premiums  paid  in  advance .  .  28,889.67 

$42,401,745.03 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent .  4,827,030.01 

Estimated  Surplus  by  the  New  York  State  Standard  at  per  ct.,over  10,000.000.00 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $4,827,036  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary 
dividend  to  participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement 
of  next  annual  premium, 

Luring  the  year  9,941  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring  $32,374,281. 

!Jan.  1,  1878,  45,605.  t  Jan.  1,  1878,  $127,901,887. 

Jan.  1,  1879,  45,005.  Amount  \  Jan.  1,  1879,  125,232,144. 

Jan.  1,  1880,  45,705.  ^  Jail.  1,  1880,  127,417,763. 

Jan.  1,  1881, 48,548.  at  risk  j  Jan.  1,1881,  135,726,916. 

J-n.  1,  1882,  53,927.  (  Jan.  1,1882,  151,760,824. 

Death  f  1877,  $1,638,128.  .  f  1877,  $1 ,867, 457.  ....  (  Jan.  1,  1878,  $2,664,144. 

Death-  l  lg78  ,  .687,676.  income  \  1878,  1,948,665.  Divisible  l  Jan  ,  ,879;  2  81M36. 

claims  -  1879,  1,569,854.  from  -  1879,  2,033,650.  Surplus  at  -  Jan.  1,1880,  3,120,371. 

naid  /  ,88°-  1.731,721.  lnt.p_st  /  1880,  2.317,889.  ,  J  Jan.  1,1881,  4,295,086. 

paid  (  )881  2,013,203.  inteiest  (  1881,  2,432,654.  4  per  cent*  (  Jan.  1  1882  4  827  036. 


Death-  l  1878<  1-687<g76. 

claims  -  1879,  1,569,854. 

naid  /  ,8S0-  1.73 '.721. 
paid  {  )881>  2,013,203. 


Divisible 
Surplus  at 
4  per  cent. 


Jan.  1,  1878,  $2,664,144. 
Jan.  1,1879,  2.811,436. 
Jan.  1,1880,  3,120,371. 
Jan.  1,1881,  4,295,086. 
Jan.  1,1882,  4,827,036. 
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POTATOES  AM)  CORN. 

JIKSSB8.  E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Proprietors  of  the 
Chestnut  Hitt  Nurseries,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  December 
27, 1881,  write:—"  We  have  kept  no  record  that  will 
show  la  flgures  the  comparative  results  from  the  use 
of  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures.  For  several  years, 
however,  our  potato  and  corn  crops  have  been  grown 
by  the  use  of  the  Mapes  Complete  manures  alone,  and 
the  yield*  have  luvarl&bly  been  more  than  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  have  found  It  iiupimibte  to  obtain  smooth 
potatoes  on- our  soil  bit  using  bant  parti  manure,  but 
since  we  have  been  using  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure 
we  have  experienced  no  further  trouble.  The  fact 
that  we  continue  to  use  au  Increased  quantity  of  the 
Mapes  .Manures  each  year,  is  good  evidence  that  we 
think  well  of  them,  and  we  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  farmers." 


SWEET  CORN,  POTATOES,  CABBAGES 
ANI)  GREEN  PEAS. 

K.  F.  SCHWARZ,  Analomink.  Monroe  Co.,  Penn. 
October  21,  ISsl,  reports: -‘‘Sweet  Corn-  MX)  Its.  per 
acre  of  tho  Mapes  Corn  Mnntiiv.  Yield  was  37, We  good 
ears  on  one  and  n  half  acre.  From  live  tons  of  wood 
fishes  (tannery  ashes)  per  acre,  yield  was  not  one  third 
as  many  marketable  ears.  Yield  from  natural  soil 
was  only  'UU  ears  on  one  fourth  acre.  Potatoes  — 
801)  Its.  per  acre  of  the  .Mapes  Potato  Manure.  Yield 
160  bushels  per  acre.  Yield  from  natural  soil,  .vj  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Cabbages. — Umj  its.  per  acre  of  the 
Mapes  Complete  Manures.  Out  of  8,000  plums  there 
were  not  HUI)  plants  that  did  not.  head.  The  heads  were 
larger  and  the  yield  much  better  than  whet1©  stable 
manure  Oi)  tons  per  acre)  was  used  alongside.  Green 
Peas-— 60)  7>-..  per  acre  of  the*  Mapes  “  A  "  Brand. 
Y  ield  was  tic  bushels  <>r  green  peas  on  one  and  three- 
fourths  aero.  The  extraordinary  drought  of  the  past 
season  has  prevented  the  Mapes  Manures  from  giving 
the  best  effect,  particularly  on  late  crops.” 


TOBACCO  ANO  CORN. 

Messrs.  ,T.  F„  WIGHT  &  SON,  North  Hatfield,  Mass, 
write,  November  It,  ISSt  j— "  Wo  have  used  the  Mapes 
Tobacco  Fertilizer  for  tho  past  three  years  oil  one 
acre  of  poor  land,  and  nan  say  that  1,6  m  ids.  per  acre 
has  produced  better  tobacco  than  where  we  have 
used  eight  cords  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre.  We 
sweat  our  tobacco  and  sell  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  at  wavs  been  able  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for 
the  fertilized  tobacco  than  for  the  manured  tobacco. 
Wealso  used  the  MaposCorn  Fertiliser,  forty  dollars’ 
worth  on  four  acres.  and  harvested  5W  bushels  of  ears 
of  sound  corn— soil  light,  and  has  been  cropped  with 
corn  and  rye  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  manure  for  ten  years." 


E.vrrnct  from  ilit*  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  February,  1S82. 

“  Among  tlm  makers  of  fertilizers  ‘  the  Mapes  For¬ 
mula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company  ’  early  took  the 
ground  that  the  proper  way  to  build  up  a  reputation 
was  to  court  analyses  of  their  fertilizers.  We  have 
recently  been  shown  tlm  returns  of  some  thirty  an¬ 
alyses,  made  at  different,  experiment  stations.  The 
samples  were  In  part  sent  by  farmers  and  in  part 
were  taken  by  representatives  of  the  Btatlons  from 
stock  on  sale.  In 

no  case  did  the  percentages  of  the 

VALUABLE  CONSTITUENTS  TAM.  SHORT  OF  THE  AMOUNT 
claimko.  The  valuation  at  the  stations,  as  calculated 
from  the  analysis,  averaged  for  ths  whole 

$1.15 PER  TON  HIGHER TH  AN  THE  SEL  LING  PRICE 

Some  samples  are  worth  rat  her  more  and  some  a  lit¬ 
tle  less,  but  the  average  is  as  above  staled.  It  is  but 
proper  to  add  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  to¬ 
bacco  growers  In  Connecticut,  the  growers  of  aspara¬ 
gus,  cauliflower  uml  other  ‘tru  k"  Oh  Lung  Islund, 
and  the  potato  and  wheat  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  all 
show  that  the  plants  |lpd  in  the  fertilizers  the  value 
Indicated  by  the  chemists.” 


Deere  Cultivator 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE. 


TRADE  4r  ^  MARK 

.  '  -  -  - 

MOLLYL.IIiL. 

Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  intro¬ 
duced  bears  out  this  claim. 

A  farmer  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
the  work  much  better  and  easier  than  with  any 
other. 

Its  merits  understood,  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
any  other  of  tne  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 
the  success  of  this  Cultivator  have  brought  out  in 
the  past  yorr  or  two. 

Send  for  Diary,  FREE. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  Moline,  Ell* 


Something  New !  The  Coming  Plow. 


Send  Postal  for  New  Pamphlet,  [Issued  in  February) . 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

Agricultural  Chemists,  |  53  Front  Street,  New  York. 

New  stock  of  No.  t  Peruvian  Guano,  "  Standard,”  “  Lotos  ”  and  "  Guaranteed."  Send  for  prices. 


Patented,  July,  1879. 

-  THE  - 


Platform  and  Three  Spring  [ 

WAGONS  &  BUGGIES. 

EVERY  WAGON  IS  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

These  are  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  strongest 
wagons  of  their  kind  in  the  market.  Every  Farmer 
and  Dairyman  should  have  one.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

WATERTOWN  SPRING  WAGON  CO., 
Wali-rf own,  N.  Y  • 

WIIOLKKALK  AOKNClkS. 

Green  &  Lieldeiibcrger,  21  &  26  North  Clinton  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

C.  W.  Shat  to,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dalton  Bros  .  St.  Louts,  Mo. 

Trumbull,  Reynolds  &  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Deere  it  Co.,  Council  mutt’s,  Iowa. 

Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

5  pkgs.  flower  seeds,  our  choice,  10  cents. 

5  good  Gladioli,  10  cents.  Lilies,  Roses,  Geraniums, 
Tuberoses,  etc.,  all  choice  varieties,  Catalogue  free. 

N.  HALLOCK,  Creedmoor,  N.  Y, 


My  Anuual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  most  popular  sorts  of 


Vegetable,  Field, 

AND 

Flower  Seeds. 


Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season 
and  nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGBMAN, 

876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

100, W  CRESCENT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

100,000  CAPT.  JACK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
20,000  TURNER  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 
Address  R.  J.  COE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


GREAT  LONDON  TEA  GO., 

801  Washington  Street, 
lioston.  Masts. 


We  have  made  a  specialty  for  the  past  Jive  years 
of  giving  away  as  Premiums  to  those  who  get  up 
Clubs  for  our  goods,  White  Tea  Sets,  Qold  Band  Tea 
Sets,  Vinner  Seta,  Silver  Plated  Ware,  ibe.  Our  goods 
are  warranted  equal  to  auy  in  the  country.  Full 
line  of  every  kind  and  variety.  Send  postal  for  Price 
aud  Premium  List,  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEEDS. 


An  Offer 


—to— 


CONSUMERS 


—OF— 


Tea  &  Coffee 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


farm  Copies, 


BONANZA  SERIES-NO.  5. 

Harrowing. 

After  the  proper  preparation  of  the  ground 
and  the  equable  distribution  of  the  seed,  every 
farmer  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  har¬ 
rowing  or  covering  process  ranks  next  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  demands  careful  attention. 
Lumps  of  earth  must  be  pulverized  to  make 
the  space  they  occupy  productive,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  washing,  covering  and  choking 
the  tender  growing  blades,  ami  to  secure  a 


that  devotes  any  space  or  attention  to  farm¬ 
ing  interests,  should  strive  to  impress  upon 
their  readers  the  importance  of  thorough  work 
in  harrowing  in  the  seed ;  and  then  eradicate 
the  false  idea  that  any  kind  of  a  barrow,  used 
in  ever  so  indifferent  a  manner,  is  all-sufficient, 
provided  only  that  the  seed  is  hidden  from 
view. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  has  in  use  about  l.Ti  pairs  of 
steel  pointed,  hollow-teeth  harrows,  made  up¬ 
on  the  Scotch  principle.  One  pair  of  harrows 
follows  each  seeder,  going  over  the  ground 
from  one  to  five  times,  according  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  until  it  is  well  pulverized,  the 
seed  evenly  covered  and  the  surface  reasona¬ 
bly  smooth.  The  rainfall  of  this  country — 


wages  paid  during  the  seeding  season,  as  we 
stated  in  our  last,  is  $20  per  month,  together 
with  board  and  lodging.  Estimated  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class  of  labor  in  putting  in  a  crop,  the 
harrowing  costs  about  45  cents  per  acre,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  discount  before  named  of  35  per 
cent,  where  parties  own  their  teams  and 
machinery  and  manage  their  own  iutar- 
ests. 

With  this  letter  we  have  completed  the 
routine  of  duty  involved  in  what  is  termed 
“putting  in”  a  crop,  and  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  great  Bonanza  farmer,  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
and  with  it  we  urge  the  admonition  upon  our 
readers  to  glean  from  the  careful  perusal  of 
these  letters  something  more  than  the  gratifi¬ 


Successful  farming  Is  a  science,  and  study 
is  as  necessary  to  success  as  labor. 

— ♦  ♦  ♦ - - — 

VALUE  OF  FOOD  NUTRIENTS. 

PROF.  E.  W.  STEWART. 

On  page  39  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Rural,  J.  W.  Sanborn  discusses  the  above 
topic,  and  takes  decided  exception  to  the  C4er- 
man  system  of  food  valuations,  and  thence  to 
my  short  table  founded  upon  it,  given  on  page 
795  of  the  last  volume.  I  was  glad  to  find  an 
earnest,  practical  experimenter  discussing 
this  very  important  topic  connected  with  feed¬ 
ing  animals.  And  since  he  was  so  much  in 


smooth,  level  surface  for  the  harvester.  The 
grain  must  be  evenly  covered  at  a  uniform 
depth  to  insure  a  good  stand,  healthy  growth 
and  even  maturity,  atul  to  prevent  exposure 
and  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  seed,  or  the 
choking  of  parts  of  the  growing  crop  from  the 
ranker  growth  of  its  surroundings.  Every 
agricultural  journal,  and  the  press  at  large 


BONANZA  FARMING-HARROWING. 

which  comes  in  June  and  July,  during  the 
growing  season— owing  to  such  thorough, 
careful  work,  brings  forward  a  crop  which  is 
thrifty  and  as  even  as  a  carpet.  It  is  this 
which  has  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
which  enabled  Mr.  Dalrymple  to  say,  “  We 
have  had  no  failure  in  the  last  six  years — the 
entire  time  since  opening  our  farms.”  The 


(Drawn  From  a  Photograph.)  Fig.  Go. 

cation  of  their  curiosity — the  reward  which 
care  and  intelligent  thought  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  farming  assure  over  those  who  esteem 
plowing,  seeding  and  harrowing  as  simply 
mechanical  operations  devoid  of  any  demand 
for  careful  attention,  and  who  seem  to  think 
that  dirty  wheat  or  oats  will  produce  an  av¬ 
erage  yield  of  clean,  plump,  marketable  grain. 


earnest  in  dissenting  from  the  Geiman  stand¬ 
ard  of  valuation,  it  was  but  reasonable  to 
hope  that  he  could  suggest  a  better  one.  But 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  prepared  to  suggest  any 
substitute.  I  examined  these  German  tables 
when  first  published  iu  this  country,  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
many  feeding  experiments,  put  them  into 
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practice,  and  was  among  the  first  to  give  pub 
licity  to  these  tables  in  our  agricultural  press, 
but,  en  nearly  every  occasion,  distinctly 
stated  that  these  valuations  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  fixing  the  precise  value  with  us, 
but  only  'an  approximation  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  difl'ereflt  elements,  and  that  per¬ 
haps  these  needed  very  considerable  modifica¬ 
tions  ;  still,  1  have  maintained  that  these 
tables  were  the  nearest  approximation  to  a 
feeding  standard,  that  the  farmer  has  at  his 
command.  Here  is,  at  least,  an  attempt  to 
give  a  basis  of  comparison  in  the  value  of 
foods,  founded  upon  chemical  principles  and 
careful  experiments.  And  it.  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  contribution  of  the  Germans 
to  the  science  of  feeding  is  an  immense 
stride,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  beyond 
anything  extant  before  them,  or  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  up  to  this  time. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Mr.  San¬ 
born’s  warning  to  farmers  not  to  be  misled  by 
these  tables  was  given  without  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  case.  A  more  definite  basis,  and 
one  more  easily  tested  by  the  average  farmer, 
would  be  eagerly  sought;  hut  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  German  standard  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  prior  one  of  considering 
nitrogen  as  the  only  valuable  element  in  food. 
This,  more  reasonably,  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  till  the  elements  of  food,  and  attempts  to 
give  a  proper  proportionate  value  to  each.  1 
am  inclined  to  agree  so  far  with  Mr.  Sanborn, 
as  that  this  German  standard  probably  over¬ 
estimates  the  comparative  value  of  albumin, 
oids  to  carbohydrates,  but  the  error  is  not  so 
great  as  to  overthrow  the  value  of  the  stand¬ 
ard.  It  is  probable  that  a  neaier  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  value  of  albuminoids 
to  carbohydrates  would  be  1  of  the  former  to 
4  of  the  latter,  instead  of  1  to  4.8,  and  that  fat 
should  be  estimated  as  1  to  8  of  other  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  instead  of  1  to  4.8,  as  fat  is  only 
estimated  as  having  times  the  thermal 
power  of  starch. 

Mr.  Sanborn  takes  for  contrast  an  extreme 
case  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  compared  with 
meadow  hay.  He  thinks  it  quite  “preposter¬ 
ous”  that  cotton-seed  meal  could  be  worth  3.0 
times  as  much  as  hay.  Let  us  examine  this  a 
moment.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  extremely  rich 
in  albuminoids  and  fat,  is  entirely  an  un¬ 
balanced  food  by  itself  alone.  Now,  its  value 
consists  in  supplying  albuminoids  and  fat  to 
foods  greatly  deficient  in  these  elements — such 
as  straw,  etc.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  extrava¬ 
gant  estimate  may  be  justified.  The  following 
ration,  composed  of  20  pounds  of  oat  straw 
and  2  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal,  will  illus¬ 
trate  : 
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20  pounds  oat  straw . 

17.2ft 

0.28 

8.02 

0.12 

2  “  cottonseed  meal.... 

1.78 

0.66 

0.35 

0.83 

18.98 

0.94 

8  87 

0.45 

20  pounds  oat  straw . 

17.20 

0.34 

8.02 

0  12 

7  “  meadow  hay . 

6.U0 

0.87 

2.87 

0.07 

Standard  ration  for  oxen  In 

23.39 

0.65 

10-89 

0.19 

stall . 

17.00 

0-70 

8  00 

0.15 

The  last  is  the  German  standard  mainte¬ 
nance  ration  for  oxep  of  1,000  pounds  live 
weight,  in  stall.  The  first  is  made  of  20 
pounds  of  straw  and  two  pounds  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  above  tbe 
standard  ration  in  all  respects,  having  .24 
pound  of  albuminoids,  and  .30  pound  of  fat 
in  excess ;  and  the  next  ration  is  the  same 
amount  of  straw  with  seven  pounds  of  meadow 
hay  to  balance  the  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ration  of 
straw  with  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  is 
superior  to  that  with  straw  and  hay,  as  it  has 
more  albuminoids  and  more  than  twice  as 
much  fat.  I  have  fed  the  first  ration  as  well 
as  the  second,  and  found  the  former  quite 
superior  iu  effect  to  the  latter.  Have  been 
able  to  put  on  weight  with  the  cotton  seed 
meal  and  straw,  but  not  with  the  straw  and 
hay.  The  writer  has  also  fed  pounds  of 
hay  with  3 )4  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  in 
comparison  with  25  pounds  of  hay,  and  found 
the  3,5^ pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  equal  the 
12l/2  pounds  of  hay,  so  that  he  does  not  find  even 
this  cotton  seed  meal  much  overestimated. 

But  as  cotton-seed  meal  tends  to  slight  con¬ 
stipation,  I  have  always  preferred  flax  seed 
meal,  or  to  mix  the  two  together.  Cotton-seed 
is  very  rich  in  oil,  and  “new  process”  flax¬ 
seed  meal  has  only  about  2%  per  cent.,  there¬ 
fore  when  mixed  they  make  a  better  balanced 
ration.  I  have  found  mixed  rations  of  con¬ 
siderable  variety  the  most  effective  and  pro¬ 
fitable.  A  fattening  ration  for  1,000-pound 
cattle  will  require  the  food  value  of  40  pounds 
of  hay,  and  this  is  short  on  albuminoids  and 
fat,  and  only  slightly  in  excess  on  carbohy¬ 
drates,  but  cattle  could  not  digest  40  pounds 
of  hay  on  account  of  its  bulk.  Let  us,  then, 
take  13  pounds  of  hay,  four  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  eight  pounds  of  com  meal,  an 
equivalent,  accoi’ding  to  the  German  tables, 


for  27  pounds  of  hay,  and  then  our  formula 
will  be  as  follows : 

No.  l. 


IS  pounds  hay . 

4  “  cotton-seed  meal _ _ 

8  “  corn-meal . 

11.18 

8.56 

6.&5 

21.59 

0.70 

1.33 

0.67 

— 

2.70 

5.33 

0.70 

4.85 

— 

10.88 

0.13 

0.65 

0.34 

1.12 

No.  2. 

40  pounds  bay . 

Standard  ration  for  fattening. 

34.40  1  2.16 
37.00  1  2.50 

16.40 

15.00 

0.40 

0.50 

No.  8. 

17.20 
3. 56 
8.60 

29.36 

0.28 

1 .83 
0.84 

2.45 

8.02 
0  70 
6.08 

14.80 

0.12 

0.65 

0.43 

1.20 

4  *  M  cotton-seed  meal.... 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  last  ration  comes 
very  close  to  the  standard,  is  rather  over  in 
carbohydrates  when  the  excess  of  fat  is  con¬ 
sidered.  Nos.  1  and  3  are  each  better  than  4(1 
pounds  of  hay.  I  have  tried  ration  1  and  3 
in  comparison,  by  feeding  10  steers  with  each( 
and  tbe  gain  in  weight  from  No.  3  was  a  frac¬ 
tion  greater  than  from  No.  1.  Cotton-seed 
and  flax-seed  meal  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
balancing  a  lotion  with  straw,  and  for  this 
purpose  are  worth  all  the  table  rates  them 
when  compared  with  hay. 

But  Mr.  Sanborn  thinks  these  values  are 
quite  fictitious  because  cotton  seed  meal  does 
not  cost  $72  per  ton.  Neither  does  hay  cost 
$20  per  ton,  only  in  exceptional  years  and  in 
certain  localities,  and  ray  article  was  written 
to  show  that  when  hay  bears  this  exceptional 
price  grain  is  usually  cheaper.  It  was  not 
reasonably  to  be  supposed  that  if  cotton  seed 
meal  were  worth  3.0  times  as  much  as  hay  for 
mixing  with  cheaper  foods,  a  purchaser  would 
pay  $72  per  ton  when  he  could  buy  it  for  $30 
in  almost  all  parts  of  tbe  country,  but  it  would 
be  a  strong  reason  for  buying  that  at  the 
market  price  instead  of  hay.  Linseed  meal  is 
represented  as  worth  2^  times  as  much  as 
medium  hay,  and  yet  it  can  be  bought  at  from 
$25  to  $30  per  ton.  If  any  one  does  not  think 
it  is  comparatively  so  valuable,  let  him  buy  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  it  and  feed  four  pounds 
per  day  with  straw  for  one  month,  and  at  the 
same  time  feed  the  same  number  of  other 
animals  upon  straw  with  ten  pounds  of  hay  per 
day,  or  two  pounds  of  linseed  meal  with  five 
pounds  of  hay,  and  he  will  doubt  its  compara¬ 
tive  value  uo  longer.  When  hay  is  $20  per  ton, 
corn,  wheat  middlings,  and  almost  every  grain 
food  is  cheaper.  Two  pounds  of  linseed  meal 
and  two  pounds  of  corn  meul  with  straw  will 
winter  cows  or  young  cattle  better  than 
medium  hay,  yet  it  will  cost  but  six  cents  per 
day  or  $1.80  per  month  besides  the  straw, 
whilst  the  hay  would  cost  more  than  double 
that  amount. 

The  skill  of  the  feeder  is  shown  by  under¬ 
standing  the  particular  quality  of  each  of  the 
various  foods,  and  then  combining  those  best 
adapted  to  the  object,  and  costing  the  least 
for  the  result  to  be  accomplished. 

- - - 

FOOD  COMBINATIONS. 


PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN. 


In  an  article  iu  the  Rural  of  Jan.  21st,  on 
“  Food  Nutrients,”  I  stated  a  purpose  to  re¬ 
view  the  Germau  tables  of  food  values  further 
if  opportunity  occurred.  Thsir  tables  of  food 
requirements  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  is  no  matter  what  is  the  source  of 
albuminoids,  carbohydrates  or  fats,  provided 
a  sufficient  digestible  amount  of  these  nutri¬ 
ents  is  dail}f  consumed,  Upon  this  view  the 
Germans  have  constructed  feeding  rations  in 
great  abundance,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
binations  of  straw',  stover,  swale  hay,  clover, 
lucerne,  the  various  grains  and  meals  and 
such  other  fodders  as  are  common  in  Germany. 
Following  this  precedent,  our  market  is  get¬ 
ting  supplied  with  suggested  food  rations  of 
straw,  stover,  swale  hay,  clover,  good  huy  and 
the  various  grains  and  meals  in  such  propor¬ 
tions  as  to  give  to  a  1,000-pound  fattening 
steer  2.5  pounds  of  albuminoids,  15  pounds  of 
earbbydrates,  and  0.5  pound  of  fats  daily, 
the  rations  all  being  made  up  to  come  to  this 
or  to  a  given  standard  of  the  above-named 
nutrients,  regardless  of  their  source,  whether 
straw  or  hay,  com  meal  or  bran,  etc.,  ouly 
it  is  claimed  that  the  amount  digestible 
must  be  furnished  from  each  scource,  the  Ger¬ 
man  table  being  used  to  determine  how  much 
of  each  is  digestible. 

Such  a  view  at  first  looks  plausible,  and  is 
made  acceptable  because  backed  by  Germans 
who  have  experimented,  and,  stronger  than 
all,  the  view  has  come  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic  and  carries  tbe  weight  that  distant 
work  always  does.  The  conclusions  are  im¬ 
ported,  and  generally  not  the  methods  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  those  conclusions.  On  every  hand  there 
is  evidence  that  Americans  are  about  to  do 
better,  mere  impartial  and  fuller  work  than 
Europe  has  yet  done.  I  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  holding  lightly  the  work  of  Germans. 
It  is  invaluable  and  necessary  in  the  light  of 
first  Steps,  but  not  conclusive.  There  are 
several  points  in  their  conclusions  that, 
from  my  work  at  our  College  farm,  I 
should  at  least  deem  very  question¬ 


able.  Among  them  I  question  very  seriously 
whether  the  sources  of  food  nutrients 
do  not  make  a  material  difference  in  their 
efficacy.  It  I  am  right,  this  ration-making 
business  amounts  to  nothing  on  basis  only  as  a 
pleasing  delusion, and  we  have  to  fall  back  upon 
the  basis  of  actual  feeding  trials  for  each  com¬ 
bination  as  yet. 

I  should  regret  this  fact— that  the  German 
work  is  not  to  stand — were  it  not  for  the  be¬ 
lief  that  we  can  make  more  economical  rations 
than  their  views  would  seem  to  admit.  Thus 
they  claim  that  0.7  pound  of  albuminoids, 
8.0pouuds  of  carbohydrates  and  0.15  pound 
of  fats  are  required  daily  to  maintain  exis¬ 
tence — or  for  food  of  support — of  a  1000-pound 
steer.  Now  I  have  frequently  made  a  pound 
of  growth  daily  on  much  loss  than  this  claimed 
food  of  support  for  a  1000-pourid  animal.  In 
my  last  trial  1.37  pound  of  growth  was  made 
on  7.4  pounds  of  digestible  organic  matter 
where  S.85  pounds  are  claimed  for  no  growth. 
Iudeed,  I  have  bad  a  steer  grow  continuously 
for  49  days  on  one-half  of  the  albuminoids  and 
three-quarters  of  the  earbo  hydrates  of  this 
standard  food  of  support  of  German  tables. 
But  as  to  the  combinations,  I  have  universal¬ 
ly  fonnd  that  either  of  Che  coarse  foods — Straw 
stover  or  swale  hay — supplemented  by  about 
three  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  or  some 
other  but  right  meal,  are  more  economical  of 
organic  matter  used  than  good  hay  according 
to  results  obtained,  or,  to  repeat  the  state¬ 
ment  I  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  Bridgewater,  1  have  fre¬ 
quently  got  as  good  results  from  65  pounds  of 
digestible  organic  matter  iu  oat  straw  and 
some  one  of  the  meals,  as  from  100  pounds  of 
digestible  organic  matter  in  Tmvutli  r  hay — 
Pbleutn  pratense.  In  the  case  just  given, 
where  7.4  pounds  of  digestible  organic  matter 
per  steer  were  used  for  1.37  pound  of  gx-owth, 
a  little  over  14  pounds  were  given  iu 
Timothy  hay  to  another  pair  of  steers-,  each 
for  less  than  a  pound  each  of  growth,  I  will 
state  tbe  conclusions  of  what  I  consider  care¬ 
ful  trials  accompanied  by  daily  weights  and 
analyses  of  foods  used,  in  the  assertion  that  it 
does  make  a  great  difference  whence  the 
source  of  food  nutrients,  aud  I  will  add,  in 
brief,  for  the  practical  feeders,  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  grains  or  mealswit.h  our  coarser 
foods  is  economical  and  effective,  and  with  me 
by  weight,  etc.,  not  gen  -rally  over  two  thirds 
as  costly  as  Timothy  hay  alone.  I  will  not 
take  space,  however  desirable,  to  discuss  now 
the  economical  bearings  of  the  question.  It 
is  ouly  my  present  purpose  to  warn  against 
the  blind  acceptance  of  tables  and  to  encour¬ 
age  more  cureful  inquiry  and  the  review  of 
this  German  work  bj  onr  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  by  our  multiplying  Experiment 
Stations. 

Ag.  Coll.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


TOBACCO  GROWING  NOTES. 


J.  J.  P.,  p.  43,  asks  regarding  the  best 
uses  for  tobacco  stems  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
I  have  used  tobacco  refuse  iu  a  small  way  for 
ordinary  farm  crops— corn,  potatoes,  grass 
and  even  tobacco — and  am  led  thereby  to  con¬ 
sider  tobacco  stems  valuable  for  fertilizing 
purposes.  I  have  never  used  them  for  manur¬ 
ing  fruit  trees,  but  would  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  them  in  the  way  spoken  of.  A 
neighbor  tells  me  he  finds  tobacco  stalks  (by 
which  is  meant  the  main  stalk  of  the  tobacco 
plant)  applied  about  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  curraut 
worm,  These  stalks  are  considered  by  most 
farmers  valuable  for  applying  to  grass  lands, 
especially  old  pastures,  and  when  thus  used 
produce  a  decidedly  visible  benefit,  making  tbe 
grass  grow  luxuriantly  and  of  a  deep  green 
color.  I  have  often  applied  them  upon  sod 
ground  to  be  plowed  down  for  corn  and  in 
several  instances  have  been  able  to  detect 
their  effects  upon  the  crop. 


But,  as  with  all  kinds  of  farm  manure,  so 
with  tobacco  stems  and  stalks — the  more  valu¬ 
able  fertilizing  qualities  are  readily  leachsd 
out  by  exposure rain  or  snow.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  tobacco  stalks  should  be  drawn  to 
the  field  immediately  after  tbe  leaves  have 
been  stripped  therefrom,  or  kept  under  cover. 
When  left  scattered  about,  during  the  Winter 
and  Spring,  exposed  to  snow-  and  heavy  rains, 
their  value  is  greatly  curtailed  and  but  little 
effect  will  be  seen  from  their  use  in  any  form, 
although  even  then  I  consider  them  worth 
drawing  to  the  field.  In  hauling  stable  man¬ 
ure  in  Winter  upon  ground  to  be  planted  the 
following  Summer  with  tobacco,  it  is  best  to 
unload  it  in  large  piles,  unless  already  tolera¬ 
bly  well  rotted  or  free  from  coarse  litter. 
Very  coarse  rnuuure  should  not  be  applied  to 
tobacco  ground  soon  to  be  planted,  as  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  also 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  patch. 


As  a  rule,  tobacco  growers  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  assort  their  crops  before 
they  are  visited  by  the  buyers.  A  crop  of  to¬ 
bacco  carefully  assorted  and  the  leaves  tied  in 
neat,  systematic  “hands”  or  “hanks”  will 
show  better  than  if  left  in  the  buudle.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  of  tobacco  of  inferior 
quality;  or  if  a  small  portion  of  a  crop  is  poor 
it  will  attract  less  attention  from  buyers  if  as¬ 
sorted  and  the  leaves  placed  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  grades.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
dealers  usually  select  the  poorer  bundles  to 
buy  from,  iu  eases  where  crops  are  not  as¬ 
sorted.  It  is  my  rule,  when  assorting  tobacco, 
to  place  all  doubtful  leaves  into  slower  grade. 
Thus  each  grade  is  made  good  of  its  kind, 
which  is  an  important  point.  Many  growers 
there  are  who  aim  to  make  as  many  of  the 
higher  grades  as  possible,  and  hence  crowd  in 
leaves  that  properly  belong  to  a  lower  grade. 
There  Is  nothing  gained  by  this,  and  on  the 
other  hand  dealers  are  quick  to  note  too  close 
assorting,  and  havetheir  opinions  accordingly, 
with  results  usually  adverse  to  the  growers’ 
interest.  G.  A.  O,,  JR. 


GARDEN  TALK  NO.  2. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


“  Making  Garden.” 

The  first  week  iu  March  of  that  year  we  had 
a  few  warm  days,  and  I  found  my  garden  hid 
dried  off  until  it  was  in  good  condition  to 
work.  1  sent  word  to  the  Squire  to  come  over 
and  see  me  “  make  gaiden.”  He  was  on  hand 
early  the  next  morning,  although  he  told  me 
that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to  do 
anything  in  thagardeu,  for  he  had  been  out  to 
see  bis  before  coming  over  to  my  house,  aud  had 
found  itso  wet  that  he  would  mire  if  he  walk*  d 
over  it.  We  walked  out  to  the  garden  and 
found  it  in  such  a  condition  that  with  the 
foot  we  could  burrow  into  it  and  make  a  fur¬ 
row  sufficient  to  have  planted  peus  in.  We 
ran  over  one  bed  a  rod  wide  and  eight  loug 
with  a  disk  Jiarrow  aud  then  bitched  one  horse 
to  a  light  plank  drag,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  we  had  it  ready  to  plant. 

“Where  is  your  garden  rake?”  said  the 
Squire,  as  I  Was  unhitching  from  the  drag. 

“  What  do  you  w-ant  with  a  rake  ?”  I  asked. 
“  Just  examine  that  anil  see  if  you  could  im¬ 
prove  it  with  a  rake  ?” 

The  Squire  walked  out  on  to  it  aud  exam¬ 
ined  it  carefully. 

“  It  is  as  flue  as  you  could  ask  on  thesurface” 
said  he,  “  but  wont  you  liud  clods  when  you 
make  it  up  into  be'ds  i  ” 

“  I  call  that  a  bed  now,”  I  replied,  “and  a 
good  one,  too;  don’t  you  see  that  it  still  keeps 
its  rounding  shape  so  that  the  water  will  run 
offl” 

“But  how  are  you  going  to  plant  it,  and 
what  will  you  put  in  ?  ”  asked  the  Squire. 

“  It  wont  take  loug  to  show  you,”  1  answer¬ 
ed. 

I  stepped  into  my  tool  shed  near  by  and 
came  out  with  a  garden  line  and  my  band 
plow.  I  had  on  1  he  plow — which  I  push  before 
me  like  a  wheelbarrow— a  sharp,  narrow 
shovel,  two  inches  wide.  1  stretched  the  line 
near  one  edge  of  the  lied,  and  with  my  plow 
opened  a  furrow,  and  then  with  the  Squire  at 
the  ot  her  end  to  help  me  change  the  line,  over 
18  inches,  I  laid  off  another  row  as  I 
came  back.  The  remainder  of  the  beds  I  laid 
off  in  rows  of  15  inches  apart,  and  found, 
when  done,  that  I  hud  twelve  rows  I  went 
through  the  two  rows  that  were  18 
inches  apart  again  with  the  hand  plow  to 
deepen  them,  for  I  like  to  cover  peas  pretty 
deep.  Iu  Jess  than  an  hour  the  bod  was 
planted.  There  were  two  rows  of  peas— one 
of  Tom  Thumb  and  the  other  of  McLean’s 
Little  Gem  ;  then  two  rows  of  beets— the  first 
Early  Egyptian  and  the  other  Extra  Early 
Blood  Turnip;  then  a  row  of  spinach,  and  one 
of  lettuce,  one  end  of  the  latter  being  Early 
Curled  Silesia,  aud  the  other  Prize  Head,  for 
Summer  use.  Next  I  sowed  onion  seed  in  two 
rows,  Yellow  Danvers  and  White  Portugal, 
and  set  out  two  rows  of  onion  sets.  The  two 
remaining  rows  1  sowed  in  radish  seed  mixed 
with  Early  Winuingstadt  Cabbage. 

“  What  is  that  for  ?  ”  said  the  Squire. 

“Well,  five  cents’  worth  of  cabbage  seed 
plants  the  two  rows,  and  if  the  Spring  happens 
to  lie  a  favorable  one  I  often  get  cabbages  from 
them  quicker  than  from  the  plants  grown  in 
hot  beds.  Where  ever  a  good  plant  starts,  I 
pull  out  the  radishes  and  let  it  stand,  and  if 
the  plants  are  too  thick  1  can  transplant  with 
a  garden  trowel,  with  earth  enough  so  that 
they  will  not  wilt  at  all.  Plants  grown  in  the 
open  ground  are  much  more  hardy  than  those 
that  are  grown  under  glass,  and  the  latter  are 
ofteu  grown  so  thick  th  it  they  are  spindling.” 

The  Squire  went  away  much  pleased,  telling 
me  that  his  garden  should  be  underdrained 
aud  plowed  the  next  Fall.  We  had  several 
days  of  clear  weather  with  but  little  frost  at 


night,  and  in  ten  days  I  could  see  the  peas 
coining  through  the  ground.  Just  as  I  was 
thinking  of  sending  over  for  the  Squire  to 
come  and  see  my  gardeu,  however,  it  turned 
cold  and  the  ground  froze  and  four  inches  of 
snow  fell,  and  when  it  cleared  up  after  the 
storm  the  mercury  went  down  nearly  to  zero, 
I  met  the  Squire  out  in  his  sleigh  and  he  looked 
at  me  with  a  superior  smile,  as  he  inquired 
after  my  garden.  I  was  quite  sure  that  it 
was  not  injured,  but  did  not  think  it  best  to 
tell  him  so.  Well,  the  snow  melted,  and 
about  tue  twentieth  of  the  month,  we  had 
some  beautiful  weather  so  that  the  farmers 
begau  to  sow  oats  on  their  driest  lands.  It 
was  surprising  how  my  garden  grew.  In  a 
week  the  peas,  lettuce  and  ouious  were  up  so 
that  they  could  be  seen  in  the  rows  from  the 
road  as  one  went  by  the  house.  One  morning 
I  saw  the  Squire  coming  along  the  road,  and 
1  went  out  to  the  gate  aud  spoke  to  him. 

“Have  you  plowed  your  garden  yet?  I 
asked. 

“  Y es,  we  plowed  it  yesterday”  he  answer¬ 
ed,  and  added;  “  have  you  planted  yours  over 
again  ?” 

“Not yet,”  said  I. 

“  Then  I  shall  not  be  so  much  behind  you  at 
last,”  said  he. 

“  Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that  till  you  see  mine,” 

I  answered. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  anything  gre  v 
after  that  wintry  spell  of  weather,  do  you  ?’> 

“  Get  out  of  your  buggy  aud  we  will  take  a 
look,”  I  answered. 

We  went  round  the  house  aud  when  we 
came  in  6ight  of  the  garden  the  Squire  stopped. 

“  I  vum”  said  he,  “I  wouldn’t  have  believed 


open,  is  withdrawn,  and  the  stock  closes  upon 
the  cion  and  should  hold  it  fast.  The  graft  is 
then  tied  with  bast,  yarn  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  grafting 
wax,  clay  or  other  preparation.  A  form  of 


advantages  of  both  cleft  and  splice-grafting. 
It  gives  the  cion  a  firm  hold  and  at  the  same 
time  secures  the  contact  of  a  good  deal  of  sur¬ 
face.  The  letter  A  is  the  cion ;  B  the  stock,  aud 
C  sho  ws  the  j  unction.  Let  some  of  ou  r  readers 
try  this  method  in  grafting  the  lilac  on  the 
privet,  different  kinds  of  Japan  Quince  on  one 
stock,  so  as  to  give  white,  orange,  chocolate 
and  red  flowers  on  the  same  plant;  the  Com¬ 
mon  Lilac  upon  the  Persian  Lilac;  pears  upon 
the  quince — either  the  ornamental  Japan 
Quince  or  the  quince  we  cultivate  for  its  fruit, 
or  any  of  the  fruit  trees  that  are  small  and 
young. 

Grafting  Grape-Vines. 

We  have  had  a  great  number  of  inquiries 
on  this  subject,  which  we  have  answered  in 
our  Querist  Department.  Our  illustrations 
may  s  rve  to  render  what  has  been  said  more 
easily  understood.  The  neck  of  the  root  is 
laid  bare  and  cut  off  just  beneath  or  even  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  oue  prefers. 
The  cion,  Fig,  73,  is  cut  obliquely  and  in¬ 
serted  in  a  cleft  in  the  stock,  which  should 
be  firmly  bound,  though  grafting  wax  is  not 
needed  and,  indeed,  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
harmful.  Then  the  soil  is  heaped  up  as  shown 
in  Fig.  74.  Mr.  Ricketts  insists  that  the  graft 
and  stock  should  not  only  be  firmly  but  tight- 


while  upon  Concord  or  other  rank-growing 
kinds  their  growth  is  very  satisfactory.  Prof, 
Husmann,  in  his  American  Grape-Growing, 
says  that  the  best  success  is  generally  at¬ 
tained  when  we  graft  in  March,  and  that  it 
may  be  delayed  as  late  as  in  May. 

,4  Grafting  the  grape  is  now- 
^  a-days  of  far  more  importance 
is.,  than  in  days  long  ago  when  the 
phylloxera  was  little  feared,  or 
i  still  longer  ago  when  it  was  un- 
'ijii  known.  We  may  now,  and  must 
if  we  would  cultivate  some  of 
|  our  finest  kinds,  use  stocks  whose 

I  roots  are 


more  or  less  proof 

f  against  the  phylloxera’s  ravages. 
In  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  wo  have  seen  successful 
grafting  performed  on  stems  two 
feet  above  the  ground  in  March 
by  the  methods  illustrated  in 
Figs.  73,  75.  Root  cuttings  were 
also  successfully  grafted  and 
placed  in  boxes  in  February,  or 
earlier,  to  be  set  out  in  May. 

In  reply  to  our  question,  Mr. 
D.  S.  Marvin  gives  his  method 
as  follows;  “Save  two -bud 

cious  in  a  cold  place  until  the 

Fig  73.  .  .  .  , 

young  cauesare  six  inches  long. 

If  the  stump  is  knotty,  split  it  with  a  fine 

saw,  pare  the  cion  so  that  the  lower  bud 

fits  into  the  cleft;  tie  It  in  place;  use  no  wax; 

graft  below  ground;  pack  the  dirt  very  firmly 

and  mulch.” 

When  to  Graft. — The  cherry  and  plum 
are  best  grafted 
very  early,  before 

the  buds  have  be-  1 

gun  to  swell  or 

while  yet  there  is  1 

frost  in  the  ground. 

As  to  the  apple  and  /7-w 

pear,  they  may  be  i.-  rW 

grafted  even  after  td/iS 

the  buds  have  bro-  JjgjjS 

ken.  But  success  in 
all  cases  depends  in 
a  great  measure  up- 

on  the  condition  of  ^  \  'N 

the  cion.  This  '  y  ■  » 

should  be  kept  in  a  _ 

dormant  state  if  cut 

previously,  and  if  cut  at  the  time  of  grafting, 
before  the  buds  have  swollen.  As  any  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  cion  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  cion  itself,  it  is  plain  that  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  dormaut  state  until  it  is  united  to 
the  stock  from  which  it  is  to  receive  its  nour¬ 
ishment.  As  a  general  rule,  graft  all  kinds  of 
hardy  trees  or  shrubs  in  the  Spring  just  be¬ 
fore  or  as  the  buds  are  swelling. 


cleft-grafting  where  but  one  cion  is  used  is 
shown  at  Fig.  07.  This  ou  some  accounts  is 
better  than  to  split  the  stock  entirely  across. 
But  it  is  a  rather  more  difficult  method  for  the 
beginner,  to  whom  alone  this  article  is  dedi¬ 
cated  Another  form  of  single-cleft  gracing 
is  shown  at  Fig.  68.  Here  we  have  a  stock, 
A,  of  two  inches  or  more.  It  is  cut  obliquely 
gu  at  B,  the  topi,  c,  of  the 

^  |  cut  being  smoothed 

|  1  I  horizontally.  Then, 

!  I  inserting  the  point  of 

yr  J  T,  tes  the  pruning  knife  or 

vjj  It  !|eT|jifcs'®  the  blade  of  the  graft¬ 
al  fg  ^  ing-knife,  it  is  moved 

Mi  l  *  ijl  gently  backwards  and 
ijilfli  m  ,  /li'i' §59  forwards,  pressing  on 

M|l||  i  it  moderately  until  a 

Ill'Wli  vertical  cleft,  D,  is 
p«I6  (jg  made  about  the  depth 

of  the  slanting  cut  of 
the  cion.  The  skill  of  the  operator  is  shovin 
by  not  splitting  the  stock  entirely'  across. 

\\  hen  the  cleft  is  about  two-thirds  com¬ 
pleted,  we  take  the  cion,  E,  in  the  other  hand, 
and  insert  it  in  the  upper  part,  pushing  it  down 
as  the  incision  opens.  The  knife  is  withdrawn 
when  the  incision  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the 
cion  can  be  final  lylodged  in  its  position  by  a  firm 
push  of  the  hand.  The  sloping  cut.  F,  of  the  cion 


The  peas,  onions,  lettuce,  spinach  and  radi¬ 
shes  could  be  seen  in  the  rows  clear  across 
the  garden,  and  the  two  first  named  could 
be  seen  if  we  had  been  20  rods  away.  The 
beets  were  up  uicely,  too;  but  having  dark 
leaves  did  not  show  till  we  came  near 
them.  Not  to  make  my  story  too  long,  1  had 
the  satisfaction  of  sending  the  Squire  a  mess  of 
peas  when  his  were  in  blossom,  aud  I  was  from 
two  to  thi'ee  weeks  ahead  of  him  in  every 
thing  1  had  put  in  at  the  first  planting. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 


Fxg.  70. 

ly  bound  together.  But  this  is  not  necessary. 
Mr.  Fuller  prefers  Fall  to  Spring  for  grafting 
the  grape-vine.* 

After  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  before  the 
ground  is  frozen,  the  soil  is  dug  away,  as  be¬ 
fore  stated,  from  around  the  stock  to  the  depth 
of  four  to  six  inches ;  then  the  stock  is  cut  off  and 
split  as  in  ordinary  cleft-grafting.  The  cion  has 
oue  eye  with  about  four  inches  of  wood,  and  it 
is  inserted  in  the  stock,  care  being  taken  to 
have  the  inner  bark  of  each  meet  or  corres¬ 
pond  as  nearly  as  possible.  Then  the  cion  Is 
tied  iu  by  winding  with  bass-bark  or  strong 
twine  to  hold  it  firmly.  Fig.  73,  which  we 
have  redrawn  from  Mr.  Fuller’s  Grape  Book, 
shows  the  graft  inserted  and  ready  for  tying, 
which  is  essentially  the  same  as  Fig.  75,  ex¬ 
cept  iu  the  latter  case  the  stock  is  larger  and 
might  better  perhaps  have  two  cious  inserted, 
one  on  each  side. 

Next  soil  enough  is  thrown  in  to  fill  up 
around  the  graft,  leaving  the  bud  just  above 
the  surface.  Then  he  recommends  putting  a 
flower  pot  or  box  over  the  graft,  as  shown  in 
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readers  remember  this— it  is  au  important 
point  If  we  would  have  the  cion  unite  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  stock,  it  is  plain  that  the 
pares  should  bo  as  little  lacerated  us  possible. 
Again,  see  that  the  lino  which  separates  the 
inner  bark  irom  the  wood  be  placed  as  nearly 
as  possible  upon  the  corresponding  line  in  the 
stock.  These  remarks  will  be  at  once  under¬ 
stood  by  oxumiuing  the  cut  of  cleft-grafting, 
though  the  same  principle  holds  good  in  all 
grafting,  no  matter  what  the  methods.  All 
methods,  indeed,  are  but  modifications  of  I  he 
one  principle*  which  are  varied  tosuit  different 
species,  temperatures,  climates,  sizos  or  condi¬ 
tions. 

Methods. 

Where  stocks  are  much  larger  than  the  cions 
whip-grafting  is  often  resorted  to.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  the  stock  to  be  two  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter.  Cut  it  off 
horizontally  with  a  fine  saw,  jlf  l 
and  smooth  the  edges  with  a  1  I 
knife.  A  stout  knife  is  now 
needed  to  make  the  cleft, 


Fig.  09. 

each  other.  A  peculiar  method  of  cleft¬ 
grafting  is  shown  in  Fig.  69.  The  cion,  A, 
has  a  single  bud,  a,  which  is  to  be  inserted  in 
the  cleft  of  the  stock.  At  b  we  have  a  section 
of  the  cut  part  of  the  cion;  at  B  the  cleft  cut 
iu  the  stock,  aud  ut  C  the  work  completed  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  wax  is  to  be  applied. 

Splice  Grafting. 

In  this  method  the  stock  and  cion  are  usual¬ 
ly  of  the  same  diameter.  Each  is  cut  wiuh  a 
slant,  as  shown  in  Fig.  70,  though  in  opposite 
directions,  care  being  taken  to  cut  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  same  angle,  so  that  when 
brought  together  they  will  make  a  close  fit. 
The  extent  of  surface  brought  in  contact  may 
be  increased  by  one  or  more  notches  cut  to  fit 
into  each  other.  In  the  world  renowned  es¬ 
tablishment  of  M.  Andre  Leroy  (Augers, 
France)*,  hardly  any  other  system  is  em¬ 
ployed,  bnt  others  use  this  method  only  with 
stocks  of  small  diameter.  The  cious  having 
been  smoothly  cut  as  above,  the  two  parts  are 
fitted  together  us  closely  as  may  be  and  then 
bound  with  yarn  or  bast.  • 

A  favorite  form  of  grafting  with  us  is 
shown  in  Fig.  71,  which  unites,  to  a  degree,  the 
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Locusts  for  Timber:  Planting  In  Ontario, 


The  common  Black-Locust,  (Robinia  pseu¬ 
do-acacia)  is  a  most  valuable  tree,  and  has  the 
great  merit  of  a  short  rotat  ion,  being  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  size  to  cut  for  posts  at  from  20  to  30 
years.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  most  valuable 
for  all  uses  when  not  more  than  30  years  old. 
I  am  uow  cutting  trees  that  have  grown  in  34 
years  in  clumps  on  rather  thin  soils  of  old 
fields;  they  average  13  inches  in  diameter  and 
60  feet  in  hight.  They  make  eight  ami  ten 
good  fence  posts  seven  feet  in  length,  with  six 
to  eight-inch  faces  at  the  top  end,  and  stand 
400  to  the  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of  4,500  posts  on 
that  area,  say  4,000. 

The  lands  best  adapted  to  this  tree  need  not 
be  of  very  rich  soil  nor  should  they  be  low  bot- 


would  have  done ;  hut  we  have  in  a  number  of 
instances  known  the  growth  to  be  far  greater. 
In  fact,  some  of  Ricketts’s  hybrids  make  with 
us  but  a  sickly  growth  on  their  own  roots, 

•Fuller’*  Grape  Culturlst.  p.  68. 


•See  Baltet’s  Art  of  Grafting,  p.  110. 


appears  in  a  herd  it  runs  through  it  and  every 
cow  is  in  danger  of  aborting.  This  gives  us  at 
once  a  clue  to  the  character  of  this  dreaded 
disease.  It  is  contagious,  and  we  have  learned 
most  conclusively  from  the  investigations  and 
discoveries  in  animal  physiology  and  path¬ 
ology  that  contagious  disorders  a»  e  pjoduced 
by  infection  from  a  special  germ  whose  pre¬ 
sence  and  growth  in  special  organs  produce 
special  and  peculiar  developments  of  diseases. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  abortion  ;  one  is 
sporadic  or  occasional,  and  may  tie  due  to 
accidental  circumstances  or  to  some  prevalent 
condition  which  is  generally  active  in  an 
animal  or  in  a-  whole  herd,  or  iti  a  locality  - 
these  may  be  called  external  and  enzootic  or 
internal  causes;  the  other  is  Epizootic  and 
infectious,  and,  once  appearing  in  a  herd,  will 
go  through  it,  an<l  will  even  infect  a  fresh 
herd  brought  into  the  stable,  if  no  precautions 
for  disinfection  are  used. 

Sporadic  or  occasional  abortion  may  be  due 
to  the  following,  very  common  causes:  1,  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  the  weather  from  warm  to 
wet  aud  cold,  by  which  the  animal  is  chilled  , 
a  sudden  frosty  night  following  a  warm,  damp 
day  has  been  found  specially  productive  ol 
abortion  in  cows  aud  sheep  that  have  been 
exposed  out-of-doors:  2,  food  of  bad  oi  indi¬ 
gestible  kinds,  or  food  damaged  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  fungous  growths,  as  mold,  smut,  rust, 
oi’  orgot,  which  is  (juito  its  ooujjuuii  upuiisoHi© 
grasses,  as  Timothy,  Foxtail*  etc.,  as  upon  x  y®- 
On  the  other  hand,  excessively  rich  food 
which  largely  increases  the  supply  of  blood 
and  also  milk  in  the  cow,  will  readily  produce 
congestion  of  the  uterus  and  a  loosening  of  the 
placenta  from  its  connections,  and  its  immedi¬ 
ate  discharge  along  with  the  fie t us.  4.  Very 


toms,  some  of  which  latter  are  not  at  all  suited 
to  its  growth.  The  plant  springs  spontaneous¬ 
ly  on  limestone  clays,  and  thrives  on  fields 
that  have  been  badly  farmed  and  worn  into 
gullies.  These  lands  seem  to  be  much  improv 
ed  while  producing  the  Locust  crop;  perhaps 
the  fallen  leaves  of  this  legume  may  contribute 
to  this  end,  but  the  result,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  a  close  sod  of  Poa  pratensis,  the 
famous  Kentucky  Blue-Grass.  In  the  Blue- 
Grass  region  these  two  plants  are  always 
found  together. 

The  tree  is  not  confined  to  the  limestoue 
clays,  however,  as  it  may  be  seen  on  the 
sandstone  ridges  of  parts  of  the  Allegbanies  in 
Pennsylvania,  hut  it  does  not  there  attain 
large  size;  whereas  n, 

in  the  limestone  val- 
leys  of  Lancaster  \  k 

and  other  counties  Sr.'  \ 

east  of  those  moun-  w 

tains,  it  becomes  a  W 

valuable  crop  that  feSy'imil 

should  receive  mere  Mil  ii  /v 

attention  from  the 
fanners  of  that 
State.  On  portions 

of  the  Atlantic  'OTp'  W  j-i 

coast,  notably  on  J{®.  I  | 

the  drifts  of  New  pflff ''  ill  1 4 

Jersey,  and  on  Long  jpM  u! '  | 

Island,  on  both  sides 

of  the  estuary  of  the  ,  fi 

Hudson  River,  it 

has  proved  a  most 

valuable  tree,  giv- 

ing  very  satisfiac- 

tory  returns  to  its /v  JH’  /  , ’  r  \  w 

owners.  When  Vj  p4v f /.  fv* 

planted  on  our  e-  f/  ■ 

western  prairies,  ** 

it  has  not  gen-  ' 

erally  proved  re-  Fl°- 

munerative,  because  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  the  borer,  but  it  may  be  seen  planted  be¬ 
side  many  a  prairie  homestead,  where  it  has 
escaped  this  injury,  aud  has  formed  beautiful 
trees  of  considerable  size.  On  the  hills  of  the 
Ohio  River,  where  it  grows  spontaneously , 
there  are  many  trees  of  great  size,  attaining 
occasionally  a  diameter  of  thiee  and  four  feet. 
These  old  patriarchs  do  not  furnish  such  good 
lumber,  however,  as  those  of  younger  age 
the  fibers  seem  to  lose  a  part  of  their  famous 
strength,  and  the  logs  often  become  defective 
and  are  invaded  by  a  fungous  growth  that 
destroys  their  usefulness.  Neither  do  such 


setting  one  plant  every  four  feet.  This  opera¬ 
tion  with  yearling  trees  is  very  cheaply  per¬ 
formed,  as  the  roots  cau  be  put  into  the  cleft 
made  by  a  spade  at  the  intersections  and  the 
earth  pressed  to  them  with  the  foot.  Culti¬ 
vate  well  for  two  or,  at  most,  three  Summers, 
and  the  trees  will  shade  the  ground  sufficiently 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  t»  keep  down 
the  weeds  :  the  planter  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait,  enjoying  their  thrifty  growth,  aud 
anticipating  his  rich  harvest  that  will  yield 
biin  large  returns  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
decades. 

Thinnino  and  Trimming  are  operations 
that  need  give  little  concern,  for  natural 
causes  will  do  all  that  is  required  for  the  future 
forest.  Being  set  thus  thickly,  they  will  be 
forced  up  to  reach  the  sun  and  air,  and  the 
side  branches  will  fall  off  of  themselves. 
Some  plants  will  outgrow  their  fellows  which 
soon  succumb  to  this  treatment  and  die,  when 
they  may  be  out  as  needed  for  bean  poles  or 
other  use,  and  the  surplus  furnishes  the  best 
stove  wood,  making  an  extremely  hot  lire.  As 
the  trees  become  larger,  when  others  die  from 
over- crowding,  they  may  be  cut  for  hop-poles, 


temperature  ot  the  foetus,  liUvS  been  Known  to 
cause  abortion.  So,  too,  feeding  upon  frozen 
herbage  or  succulent  food — as  mangels  or 
turnips— of  a  very  low  temperature,  has  caused 
it.  The  latter  is  very  frequent  with  sheep 
that  are  fed  upon  large  and  watery  roots  that 
have  been  grown  by  the  use  of  concentrated 
fertilizers.  5.  Foul  water  is  also  a  lie  ,uent 
cause,  and  this  has  been  known  to  be  the  pie- 
disposing  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  epizootic 
abortion  in  a  large  herd  of  which  70  cows 
aborted  out  of  72.  Putrid  water  is  filled  with 
the  special  germs  of  decomposition,  which, 
gaining  access  to  the  blood,  find  their  way 
chiefly  to  those  parts  of  the  system  where  the 
circulation  is  most  active,  aud  are  most  effec¬ 
tive  where  the  system  is  most  sensitive  and 
easily  affected.  In  a  pregnant  cow  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  uterus  and  the  immature  fort  us,  the 
latter  of  which,  becoming  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  the  iufocting  germs,  is  expelled  as  a 
natural  effort  at  relief  from  the  morbid  matter. 
(5,  Unusual  muscular  action  or  exertion,  and 
a  cramped  and  unnatural  position  held  during 
a  continued  time  and  by  which  the  fetus  is 
in  |Ured  by  compression,  are  frequently  found 
productive  of  this  disease.  In  one  case  where 
cows  had  to  mount  a  steep  passage-way  to 
their  stable,  they  all  aborted;  aud  it  is  well 
known  that  the  disease  is  more  frequent  in 
stables  where  the  COWS  are  crowded  in  stan¬ 
chions  than  where  they  are  kept 
loose  hi  roomy  stalls,  or  arc  per¬ 
mitted  much  freedom  of  motion. 
7.  Unusual  nervous  excitement  or 
llPV  fear,  as  attacks  by  dogs,  or  auuoy- 

auce  by  the  presence  of  other  cows 
in  heat,  and  the  violent  straining 
caused  by  leaping  or  being  leaped 
.  v  *.  ^  upon,  or  by  assaults  and  injuries 
l  ^  from  the  horns  of  their  compau- 

m  ions.  These  arc  all  external  causes. 

||||  The  internal  or  enzootic  causes 
■ '  include:  1.  Excessive  plethora  or 

!  •  fatness  of  the  internal  organs,  by 

which  the  healthful  action  is  pre- 

P""  jP  vented  and  the  death  of  the  foetus 

is  induced,  2.  Excessive  stimula 
tiou,  during  pregnancy,  of  the 
milking  organs  which  have  a  very 
close  sympathy  with  those  of  reproduction,  the 
same  artery  supplying  the  blood  to  both.  o. 
The  most  frequent  of  this  class  of  causes  is 
internal  disease  of  the  cow  ;  lung  diseases 
causing  disturbed  respiration  ;*fevors  causing 
excessive  and  Latul  heat  of  the  betus;  or  coji- 
stituciouul  weakness  causing  a  fatul  loss  of 
heat:  tuberculosis  aud  scrofula  are  also  pro¬ 
ductive  causes;  and  disease  or  want  of  vigor  ol' 
the  male  animal  from  over-work  has  also  been 
known  to  produce  this  disease  in  the  cows. 

The  treatment  proper  for  this  kind  of 
abortion  is  preventive  and  remedial.  Preeau 
tions  should  bo  takeu  to  avoid  the  conditions 


younger,  but  ui  e  brash  and  at  the  same  time 
rough  and  splintery.  They  may  be  sawed, 
however,  into  lumber  that  is  valuable  lor 
door-sills,  cellar-window  frames,  and  they  are 
valued  for  architectural  uses  wlieie  the  wood¬ 
work  is  exposed  to  transibious  of  wet  and  dry. 
The  har. Iness  of  locust  lumber  and  its  dura¬ 
bility  give  it  great  value  for  the  steps  of  tur¬ 
bine  water  wheels.  For  this  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  only  young  trees,  perfectly  sound,  are 
selected.  For  this  use  locust  has  no  equal 
among  our  woods,  unless  it  be  Madura  Usage 
Orange.  In  a  couutry  destitute  of  pav  ing 
stones,  short  sections  or  blocks  of  locust  may 


meat ;  being  hard  and  durable  they  resist  the 
wear  and  crushing  of  the  wheels. 

On  referring  to  the  excellent  paper  of  the 
Hon.  A.  T.  Drummond,  describing  the  timber 
trees  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  consult 
ing  his  map,  on  which  the  northern  limits  of 
the  several  species  are  traced,  there  appears 
no  mention  of  the  Black-  Locust,  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  this  plant  is  not  a 
native.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  tree  is  to  be 
seen  quite  frequently  about  habitations,  where 
it  seems  to  thrive  well  and  to  withstand  the 
rigors 


well  and  to  withstand  the 
of  the  climate,  so  that  its  culture  may 
safely  be  undertaken  iu  the  beautiful  inter- 
lacustrine  plateau  of  Ontario. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural,  living  in 
that  section,  lately  asked  how  the  Locust  wall 
oompare  with  the  Larch  or  the  Black- Walnut. 
As  to  the  latter,  he  must  remember  that  he  is 
situated  upon  the  very  northern  limit  of  this 
tree;  though  his  ‘  low-lymg  land,”  if  very 
rich,  might  be  well  suited  to  the  rather  fastiil 
ious  Walnut,  aud  he  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  for  profit,  how  valuable  soever  the  lum 
ber  may  become  in  the  future,  the  rotation  is 
too  fong,  being  up  in  the  centuries. 

As  to  Larch,  the  presumption  is  that  he  re¬ 
fers  to  the  European  species,  which  requires 
an  elevated  position  for  its  site,  even  if  on  a 
poor,  dry,  hungry,  but  well  drained  soil,  to 
yield  its  valuable  timber. 

The  Black- Locust  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  may  be  seen 
about  habitations  in  many  places,  apparently 
doing  wed,  but  for  those  who  contemplate 
planting  their  ‘  Mow-ly  ing  lands” with  trees,  the 
noble  American  Elm  or  the  mis  named  White- 
Cedar,  the  Western  Arbor-vitae  (Thuja  occi- 
dentalis),  would  seem  to  be  more  promising 
forest  plants.  What  can  surpass  the  glorious 
White -Pine  as  a  timber  tree.4 


Insects  are  sometimes  troublesome,  especially 
the  borer  (Clitus  pietus) ,  but  they  chiefly  affect 
single  trees  and  those  on  the  outside  of  the 
ulantation,  exposed  to  the  suu. 


THE  DAIRY  COW. 


HENRY  STEWART, 


Abortion. 

The  most  injurious  and  provoking  trouble 
that  the  dairyman  has  to  contend  with  is 
abortion  in  bis  cows.  The  more  valuable  the 
herd  in  most  cases,  the  more  frequent  is  the 
loss  of  calves  from  this  mysterious  disorder. 
A  cow  apparently  iu  perfect  health  is  found 
to  have  dropped  her  calf  prematurely  aud 
before  the  milk  orgaus  are  in  condition  to  be 
productive,  so  that  not  only  is  the  calf  lost 
but  the  season’s  milking  is  lost  with  it.  But 
worse  remains  behind.  When  this  disease 


Price  of  Milk  in  New  York  City.— A 
correspondent  from  Whippany,  Morris  Co.,  N. 
J.,  objects  to  the  statement  made  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  market  reports  that  the  average  price 


of  milk  in  this  city  during  December  was  3h( 
cents  per  quart,  and  says  that  no  farmer  with¬ 
in  fifty  miles  of  thecity  got  less  than  four 
cents.  Our  market  reporter  says  that  3j^ 
cents  was  the  average  price,  made  principally 
for  New  York|dairies,  at  the  Harlem  Railroad 
platform;  that  a  place  like  Whippany,  of 
small  dairy  production,  might  wtdl  have  a 
higher  local  price  than  that  allowed  here, 
where  milk  has  been  abundant  during  this 
open  Winter.  Our  reporter’s  statement  is, 
we  are  assured,  supported  by  several  papers 
who  employ  special  reporters  on  that  matter. 


(I'nlomoloffical 


THE  WHEAT  ISOSOMA. 

A  new  Depredator  Infesting  Wheat 


Stalks. 


PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 


be  inquilinous  in  the  swellings  formed  by  the 
dipterous  Octhiphila  polystigma  of  Meigen. 
Kaltenbach,  however,  remarks  that  although 
he  many  times  obtained  the  Isosoma  from  the 
wheat,  he  never  suceeeded  in  raising  the  Oc- 
thipbila— a  most  suggestive  fact. 

Prof.  G.  H.  French  has  receutly  (Prairie 
Farmer,  Dec.  21,  1881.)  described  the  work  of 
what  is  apparently  the  same  insect,  and  has 
published  the  species  under  the  name  of  Iso¬ 
soma  Allynii.  Specimens  which  he  has  sent 
me  as  the  types  of  his  species,  however,  prove 
to  belong  to  the  genus  Eupeltuus,  and  were 
probably  parasitic  upon  the  true  Isosoma, 
which  he  seems  not  to  have  seen.  No  practica¬ 
ble  remedy  suggests  itself  other  than  the  deep 
plowing  under  of  the  stubble,  or  the  burning 
of  straw  and  stubble  from  infested  fields. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  38,  1883. 


IHimjan1, 


Cbenjib  herjv. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

(Condensed  for  want  Of  space.). 


For  nearly  two  years  past  I  have  been 
studying  the  habits  of  a  new  species  of  Isoso¬ 
ma  which  has  been  injuring  wheat-stalks  in 
Illinois,  Tennessee  and  Missouri.  The  larvae 
were  first  received  by  me  in  June,  1880,  from 
Mr.  J.  K.  P.  Wallace,  of  Andersonville,  Tenn., 
who  stated  that  nearly  every  stalk  was  af¬ 
fected  and  that,  as  a  consequence  the  straw 
is  inclined  to  fall  before  the  wheat  is  fully 
ripe.  I  replied  to  bis  letter  asking  in¬ 
formation,  in  the  American  Entomologist 
(III.  p.  181),  stating  that  it  was  a  new  wheat 
enemy,  evidently  ITymenopterous.  Prof. 
Thomas  had  found  the  same  worm  that  year 
in  wheat  in  Illinois,  and  from  having  bred  a 
two-winged  fly  (a  species  of  Chlorops)  from 
some  collected  stalks,  wrongly  attributed  the 
parentage  of  the  worm  thereto.  Prof.  Pack¬ 
ard,  (luring-  u  trip  made  to  Virginia  and  other 
Southern  sections  that  same  year,  found  this 
new  wheat  enemy  tolerably  common.  The 
insect  passed  the  Winter  either  in  the  larva 
or  in  th«  pupa,  state,  and  the  perfect  fly  is¬ 
sued  in  March  and  April,  1881.  Specimens 
received  the  present  year  have  issued  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  induced  doubtless  by 
the  loug- protracted  warm  weather,  Al¬ 
though  congeneric  with  the  Joint  Worm  of 
Harris  and  Fitch,  it  differs  widely  from  the 
latter  in  habits  and  appearance.  The  Joint 
Worm,  it  will  be  remembered,  forms  a  gall- 
liko  swelling  at  a  joint  near  the  base  of  the 
stalk.  The  species  under  consideration,  how¬ 
ever,  feeds  on  the  interior  of  the  stalk  be¬ 
tween  the  joints  high  up,  without  causing  a 
swelliug.  It  undergoes  all  of  its  transforma¬ 
tions  within  the  stalk,  its  work  causing  a 
premature  ripening  and  greatly  reducing  the 
yield,  Mr.  J.  G.  Barlow,  of  Cadet,  Mo.,  says 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  me:  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  straws  in  the  field  had  a  larva  or 
pupa  in  them,  and  the  crop  was  sadly  dimin¬ 
ished  by  them.  One  farmer  had  15  bushels 
off  nine  acres;  another  sowed  15  bushels  of 
wheat  and  harvested  only  30  bushels.  My 
nearest  neighbor  harvested  six  bushels  from 
10  acres;  he  could  not  get  a  man  to  cut  it  for 
the  crop.  These  are  my  nearest  neighbors. 
Many  did  not  get  their  seed  back.” 

After  a  careful  comparison  with  the  known 
species  of  the  genus  made  by  one  of  my  assist¬ 
ants,  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  who  gives  especial 
attention  to  the  insects  of  this  family,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  species  is  new  to  science, 
and  would  characterize  it  as  follows: — 
Isosoma  Tritici.  N.  sp.  Female — Length 
of  body,  2.8  mm.;  expanse  of  wings,  4 mm.; 
greatest  width  of  front  wing,  0.7  mm.;  an¬ 
tenna-,  sub-ciavate,  three-fourths  die  length  of 
thorax;  whole  body  (with  the  exception  of 
metanotum,  which  is  finely  punctulate)  highly 
polished  and  sparsely  covered  with  long  hairs 
toward  end  of  abdomen;  abdomen  longer 
than  the  thorax,  and  stouter.  Color,  pitchy- 
black:  scape  of  antenna*,  occasionally  a  small 
patch  on  the  cheek,  mesoscutmu  femoro-tibinl 
articulations,  coxm  above  and  tarsi  (except 
last  joint)  tawny;  pronotal  spot  large,  oval 
and  pale  yellowish  m  color;  wing  veins  dusky 
yellow  and  extending  to  beyond  middle  of 
wing;  sub-marginal  three  times  as  long  as 
marginal  ;  post  marginal  very  slightly  shorter 
than  marginal,  and  stigmal  also  shorter  than 
marginal. 

Described  from  34  specimens.  Of  these  34 
specimens  only  one  was  fully  winged;  two 
were  furnished  with  hind  wings  only,  and  the 
rest  were  wingless.  Male  unknown. 

Tritici  differs  principally  from  harder  in  its 
smaller  size,  more  slender  form, in  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  head  and  thorax,  in  being  hairy, 
and  in  possessing  the  large  pronotal  spot.  In 
this  latter  respect  tritici  proves  a  marked  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Walker 
(Notes  on  Chalcididte,  p.  7)  that  this  spot, 
though  present  iu  the  European  species,  is  ab¬ 
sent  in  all  American  and  Australian  members 
of  the  genus. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  species 
seems  to  be  quite  closely  related  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  I.  linearis.  This  species  was  bred  from 
wheat  by  Dr.  Giraud,  who  considered  it  to 


PRUNING  THE  GRAPE-VINE. 


GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 


The  objects  in  pruning  the  vine  are  mainly 
to  keep  it  within  reasonablespaee  and  control-; 
to  induce  a  new  growth  of  healthy  and  strong 
bearing  wood;  and  to  regulate  the  quantity 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The 
best  time  to  do  the  principal  pruning  is  in  the 
Autumn,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves,  and  when  the  energies  of 
the  vine  are  dormant.  If  the  little  Summer 
pruning  and  pinching  that  are  necessary  have 
been  properly  attended  to,  there  will  be  only 
required  in  the  Fall  to  cut  out  the  old  bearing 
wood  of  the  current  year  and  to  shorten  the 
new  canes  which  have  been  grown  for  the  next 
year’s  bearing,  in  order  to  occupy  their  appoint¬ 
ed  spaces  upon  the  trellis,  the  wall, the  stake  or 
the  arbor  upon  which  they  are  to  be  trained. 
And  for  all  partially  tender  varieties,  and  for 
all  localities  subject  to  excessive  cold  in  Win¬ 
ter,  it  is  better  to  lay  down  the  canes  upon 
the  grouud  after  pruning.  Where  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow  during  the  severest 
weather,  simply  pegging  or  fastening  the  canes 
upon  the  surface  of  the  grouud  is  all  that  is 
needed;  but  in  other  places  a  light  covering  of 
earth  or  of  leaves  is  necessary  in  addition  for 
perfect  protection.  It  is  the  testimony  of  some 
old,  practical  viueyardists  that  vines  so  treated 
make  a  healthier  and  stronger  growth  and 
boar  much  finer  and  more  abundant  fruit.  A 
very  successful  grape-grower  in  Southern 
Ohio  recently  declared  that  vines  pruned  early 
in  Autumn  and  slightly  protected  during  the 
succeeding  Winter  bore  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  and  better  fruit  thau  vines  that  were 
left  unpruued  upon  the  trellis  until  Spring. 
All  methods  of  pruuing  the  vine  aro  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
year’s  bearing  are  formed  upon  the  wood 
grown  the  present  year;  hence  as  much  as 
practicable  of  the  old  and  past-bearing  wood 
should  be  taken  out  at  the  annual  pruning. 

In  my  own  practice,  I  prefer  what  is  called 
the  "  annual  renewal  system,”  which  allows  a 
young  vine  in  its  first  fruiting  to  bear  no 
more  than  it  can  bring  to  maturity,  and  at 
the  same  time  grow  one  or  more  strong  and 
healthy  canes  from  as  near  the  ground  as  prac¬ 
ticable  for  next  year’s  bearing.  The  bearing 
wood  of  the  present  year  is  cut  away  and  the 
new  wood  takes  its  place.  This  practice,  with 
slight  modifications,  is  continued  during  the 
life  of  the  vine,  is  readily  understood  and  ap¬ 
plied,  and  a  little  observation  and  experience 
render  it  quite  simple  and  easily  performed. 

A  cultivated  vine  is  iu  an  artificial  condition, 
and  nil  its  energies  are  directed  toward  the 
production  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit 
within  its  allotted  space;  and  some  vines  re¬ 
spond  so  readily  to  this  artificial  treatment 
that  they  are  disposed  to  overbear,  and  set 
more  fruit  than  they  can  mature.  Attempt¬ 
ing  to  grow  too  much  fruit  may  so  overtax 
the  powers  of  the  viue  that  it  can  neither  ri¬ 
pen  its  grapes  nor  mature  its  wood  perfectly 
for  next  year’s  bearing.  Vines  so  treated  are 
unhealthy  and  short-lived.  It  is  better,  how¬ 
ever,  to  avoid  the  evil  of  overbearing  by  thin¬ 
ning  out  the  fruit,  especially  all  the  small  and 
imperfect  bunches,  than  by  too  close  pruning; 
for  an  abundance  of  healthy  foliage  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  ripening  process. 

The  Summer  treatment  consists  in  thinning 
out  the  fruit  upon  vines  disposed  to  overbear; 
early  pinching  off  the  ends  of  fruit-bearing 
shoots  two  or  three  joints  beyond  the  last  clus 
ter,  and  then  removing  all  superfluous  shoots 
except  what  are  started  from  below  and  are 
needed  for  uext  year’s  beariug.  This,  with 
an  occasional  pinching  of  the  end  of  a  too  rain- 
paut  shoot  will  be  all  that  is  required.  And 
when  one  has  learned  so  to  gauge  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  his  vines  as  to  bring  each  year  his  crop 
of  fruit  to  perfect  maturity  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  sufficiency  of  sound  wood  for  the 
next  year’s  crop, he  has  learned  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  successful  grape  culture. 

Delaware,  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio. 


Dakota  Territory. 

Berlin,  Richland  Co.  Feb.,  13. — People  here 
are  all  engaged  in  raising  wheat  exclusively, 
growing  only  enough  of  coarse  grams  to  sup¬ 
port  their  working  stock.  I  think  a  change 
would  be  desirable.  c.  M.  o, 

Kansas. 

Clay  Center,  Clay  Co.,  Feb.  10 — Weather 
warm  and  Spring-like ;  farmers  plowing.  Have 
had  a  dry  open  Winter.  Wheat  looks  well; 
would  be  benefited  by  a  good  rain.  A.  E.  S. 
nXfoliiKitn: 

Brooklyn,  Jackson  Co., Feb.  14 — Very  nice 
Winter  weather:  no  snow  yet  for  sleighing. 
Wheat  looks  well ;  but  dry,  freezing  nights,  like 
those  we  are  having,  will  soon  spoil  it.  Wheat 
was  short,  averaging  10  bushels  per  aore; 
corn,  75  bushels;  oats,  40;  barley,  20;  pota¬ 
toes,  00,  Peaches  none.  Small  fruits  abun¬ 
dant.  Orchard  fruits  nearly  a  failure.  E.  d.m. 
Ohio. 

Columbus,  Franklin  Co.,  Feb.  15.— We  are 
having  a  verv  warm  ,  wet  Winter.  So  far  the 
streams  have  not  been  frozen  to  make  ice  to  put 
up  for  Summer  use.  The  Columbus  folks  are 
shipping  ice  from  the  Lakes.  The  crops  here 
were  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes, 
which  were  nearly  a  failure.  Those  now 
used  at  Columbus  came  from  New  York  State. 
Apples  also  were  a  short  crop.  w.  L.  c. 
- *—*--♦ - 

RURAL  SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS, 


Illinois. 


Padua,  McLean  Co. — The  drought  here 
greatly  injured  all  the  Rural  seeds,  as  it  did 
all  other  seeds.  The  W.  Elephant  produced 
nine  “baby”  Elephants,  all  larger  than  itself. 
The  R.  B.  Sorghum  grew  only  three  feet. 
Oats  headed  and  rusted.  The  asparagus  did 
best  of  all:  the  flowers  didn’t  blossom  until 
late.  e.  J. 

Town. 

Cottage,  Hardin  Co. — My  13-eyed  White 
Elephant  was  planted  in  13  places,  10  inches 
apart,  and  yielded  48  pounds  of  nice  tubers — 
double  the  yield  of  any  of  my  other  varieties. 
The  other  seeds  also  did  well,  and  altogether 
we  think  them  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
the  paper.  G.  L. 

Wyoming,  Jones  Co. — Although  part  of 
the  White  Elephant  was  injured  in  transit.  I 
wouldn’t  take  the  price  of  the  paper  for  the 
“seel”  potatoes  raised  from  it.  The  R.  B. 
Sorghum  grew  astonishingly,  and  many  heads 
ripened;  so  I  shall  have  more  seed  thau  I 
shall  want.  Flowers  admired  by  all.  Oats  a 
failure — hens  gathered  them,  “a  subscriber  ” 
Kansas. 

Washington,  Washington  Co. — The  oats 
smutted  too  badly  to  deserve  saving.  Got 
only  13  small  Elephants  from  one  still  smaller 
— hope  for  better  luck  next  season.  Aspara¬ 
gus  good.  J.  G.  B. 

Louisiana. 

Alexandria,  Rapides  Parish. — The  R.  B  S. 
grew  splendidly,  attaining  a  hight  of  13  feet. 
The  birds,  however,  harvested  most  of  the 
seed.  The  asparagus  come  up  well;  but  I 
didu’t  know  how  to  manage  it,  never  having 
raised  any.  The  W.  Elephant  was  planted 
too  late  to  do  well.  J.  w.  P. 

Mlehtgan. 

Athens,  Calhoun  Co. — Planted  10  eyes  of 
W.  Elephaut  separately  on  wheat  stubble, 
about  May  10,  and,  in  spite  of  the  bugs,  dug 
33}-^  pounds  of  fair-sized  tubers.  Of  the  main 
crop,  planted  about  the  same  time,  a  rod  off, 
it  took  100  hills  to  make  a  bushel,  owing  to 
drought  aud  insect  pests.  Asparagus  good; 
other  seeds  not  planted  yet,  J.  mcl. 

Bailey,  Muskegon  Co. — The  W.  Elephant 
had  13  eyes,  was  cut  into  13  pieces,  planted  in 
43  hills,  and,  without  any  manure,  yielded  17 
pounds  of  good-sized  tubers — far  ahead  d  all 
my  other  kiuds.  I  have  four  poundsof  W.  Oats 
raised  from  my  packet.  Drought  hurt  the  R. 
B.  Sorghum.  G.  t.  s. 

Coat’s  Grove,  Barry  Co.— The  W.  Ele¬ 
phant,  owing  to  drought  and  bad  manage¬ 
ment,  wps  almost  a  failure.  The  W.  Oats 
come  up  well,  but  smutted  somewhat ;  think  I 
shall  like  them.  C.  e,  s. 

Olive  Bridge,  Ulster  Co. — My  small  W. 
Elephant  yielded  36  pounds  of  very  handsome 
potatoes.  In  spite  of  the  bugs  and  the  drought, 
which  plagued  them  sorely,  I  have  five  bar¬ 
rels  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  from  the  single 
little  tuber  which  was  sent  me  by  the  Rural 
last  year.  J.  t. 

Woodland,  Barry  Co. — 1  have  13  pounds  of 
W.  Elephant  and  two  ripe  heads  of  R.  B.  Sor¬ 
ghum  which  grew  well.  I  think  the  Beauty 
of  Hebron  the  best  potato  “out.”  B.  F.  A. 

Missouri. 

Brunswick,  Chariton  Co. — R.  B.  Sorghum 
all  came  up  and  grew  10  to  13  feet  high;  have 


two  quarts  of  ripe  seed.  W.  Elephant  good. 
Oats  fair.  Flowers  much  admired.  B.  T. 

Nebraska. 

Wilsonville,  Furnas  Co. — Owing  to  my 
absence  from  home,  the  bugs  ate  up  the  Ele¬ 
phants.  From  the  W.  Oats  I  harvested  eight 
pounds.  Chinch  bugs  destroyed  a  promising 
growth  of  R.  B.  Sorghum.  Drought  kept 
back  the  asparagus.  The  flowers  gave  us  lots 
of  blossoms.  w.  T.  b. 

York.  York  Co. — My  nine-eyed  W.  Eleph¬ 
ant  was  cut  into  nine  pieces  and  planted  in  as 
many  hills  on  June  8;  on  Aug.  25,  I  dug  25 
pounds.  Though  the  W.  Oats  rusted  and 
smutted  badly,  I  saved  a  gallon  of  good  seed 
with  which  to  try  again.  My  test  of  the  R. 
B.  Sorghum  proved  quite  satisfactory.  Not 
affected  by  drought,  it  grew  till  killed  by 
frost.  Some  seeds  ripened  I  believe.  Aspar¬ 
agus  splendid;  flowers,  beauties.  Am  well 
pleased  with  the  Rural  and  its  gifts,  w.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Deckertown,  Sussex  Co.— I  had  74  W.  El¬ 
ephants  weighing  23  pounds;  also  four  quarts 
of  W.  Oats.  j.  v.  l. 

New  York. 

Hankins,  Sullivan  Co. — I  got  26  pounds  of 
W.  Elephants  in  spite  of  the  bugs  that  greatly 
injured  them.  r,  r.  t. 

Thurman,  Warren  Co.— White  Elephant 
Potato  weighed  three  ounces,  and  was  planted 
about  the  middle  of  May.  I  harvested  about  the 
middle  of  September  34  pounds  of  good-sized 
tubers.  The  asparagus  grew  finely,  and  pro¬ 
duced  some  good  plants.  Oats  a  failure. 
Drought  dried  up  every  thing.  j.  l.  t. 

Ohio. 

Wooster,  Wayne  Co.— The  W.  Elephant 
on  same  soil  and  getting  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Snowflake,  didn’t  yield  half  as  much,  t, 

Huntington,  Lorain  Co. — The  R.  B.  Sor¬ 
ghum  did  well.  Bugs  and  drought  too  much 
for  the  W.  Elephant.  Flowers  bloomed  nicely 
till  frost.  Oats  smutted;  but  will  try  them 

again.  ,T.  L.  n. 

Oregon. 

Toledo,  Benton  Co. —Elephant  eyes 
planted  on  new  land,  second  plowing,  May  3 ; 
hoed  same  as  other  potatoes,  no  fertilizer. 
Sept.  13  dug  37J£  pounds  of  good, large  tubers. 
Washington  Oats  not  much  good  Flowers 
perfect  beauties.  L.  r.  b. 

Texas. 

Dayton,  Liberty  Co.— In  this  unusually 
mild  W inter  I  find  the  R.  B.  Sorghum  sprout¬ 
ing  up  from  the  stubble— I  don’t  suppose  it 
will  amount  to  much.  The  W.  Oats,  now 
about  a  foot  high,  look  beautiful  from  this 

window.  G.  o. 

Washington  Territory. 

Chehalis  Station,  Lewis  Co. —I  wouldn’t 
take  the  price  of  the  Rural  for  the  S4  young 
Elephants  raised  from  the  little  one  received 
almost  too  late  for  planting.  The  oats  smutted 
badly,  but  I  have  enough  seed  to  try  again. 
Nights  here  too  cold  for  Sorghum,  a.  b.  d. 


1)  t  (Querist 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  1 


treatment  of  a  calving  cow  :  rheumatism 

IN  a  COLT. 

S'.  .4.  R.  Larvfiti g,  Mich.,  asks,  1  what  kind 
of  feed  and  care  should  a  cow  have  in  Winter 
just  before  calving ;  3,  when  a  cow  after 
calving  can’t  get  rid  of  the  afterbirth 
how  should  she  be  treated  ;  3,  he  has  a 
three-year-old-colt  that  is  stiff  iu  the  hind 
legs.  When  backed  out  of  the  stall  after  a 
considerable  effort,  something  seems  to  give 
wav  and  the  animal  moves  off  readily,  and 
onr  friend  asks  how  to  treat  him. 

Ans. — Nothing  but  hay  should  be  given 
after  a  cow  goes  dry,  and  until  a  week  after 
calving.  This  will  almost  always  avoid  any 
danger  of  garget.  After  calving,  begin  to 
feed  moderately  at  first  until  the  oow  comes 
fully  up  to  her  milk.  3,  The  placenta,  or 
afterbirth,  is  attached  to  the  uterus  by  several 
•adhering  fibrous  connections  known  as  coty¬ 
ledons.  It  is  very  rare  that  these  will  not 
separate  of  themselves  within  on  hour  or  two 
after  the  calf  is  born,  if  the  cow  is  in  good 
health  aud  is  not  disturbed  by  too  much  fus¬ 
sing  and  worrying.  This  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  cow  nervous  and  causing  the 
mouth  of  tho  uterus  to  close  tightly  and  so 
hold  the  membranes  fast.  By  well  greasing 
the  baud  and  arm  and  inserting-  the  hand, 
closed  all  but  the  first  and  second  fingers,  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  may  be  worked  open  if  it 
is  closed,  or  if  not,  the  adhering  cotyledons 
may  be  carefully  worked  loose  with  the  two 
fingers.  The  nails  should  be  cut  short.  Or  the 
cow  may  be  given  the  following  preparation 
viz  : — Laur  el  berries,  4  oz  ;  aniseed,  2  oz  ;  bicar 
bonate  of  soda,  4  oz  ;  infused  in  four  quarts 
of  water  and  given  in  two  doses  eight  hours 
apart.  This  is  strongly  recommended  by 
some  German  surgeons,  one  of  whom  states 


that  it  has  been  found  effective  on  the  first 
administration  in  CO  per  cent  of  his  cases.  It 
would  be  safest  to  persevere  with  this  for  two 
or  three  flays  before  resorting  to  manual  oper¬ 
ation.  3,  The  colt  is  troubled  with  rheumatism. 
Give  it  three  drachms  daily  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  dissolved  in  water  or  mixed  with  feed, 
and  rub  the  back  over  the  kidneys  with  spirits 
of  turpentine  freely  for  a.  few  days. 

A  USELESS  FERTILIZER  RECIPE — THORLEY’S 
“CONDITION  POWDEP-." 

J.  E.S.,  Wellville,  Va asks,  1,  whether  the 
following  would  be  a  complete  fertilizer  for 
corn  on  very  poor  soil — say  500  pounds  to  the 
acre: — 

No.  J.  Dry  peat,  or  good,  rich  soil.  .20  bush. 

No.  2.  UnVaehed  ashes .  3  bush. 

No.  3.  Pure  dissolved  bone . 3  bush.,  or  iso  its 

No.  i.  Ground  piaster  . 3  bush.,  or  180  lbs 

No.  5.  Nitrate  ol  soda .  41)  lbs 

No.  6.  -Sulphate  of  soda .  40  lbs 

No.  7.  Sulphate  of  ammonia . .  40  lbs 


No.  i.  tt round  plaster . . 3  bush.,  or  180  lbs 

No.  5.  Nitrate  of  soda .  41  lbs 

No.  6.  Sulphate  of  soda .  40  tbs 

No.  7.  Sulphate  of  ammonia . .  40  lbs 

Mix  Nos.  1,  2  and  .3  well  together;  dissolve 
Nos.  5,  6  and  7  in  five  bucketfuls  of  water,  and 
add  to  the  first  mixture.  When  well  incor¬ 
porated  add  No.  4  and  mix.  Articles  1  and  2 
to  be  furnished  by  the  buyer.  2.  What  is  a 
good  “condition  powder”  fora  horse  which 
has  a  poor  appetite. 

Ans. — 1.  This  recipe  is  an  old  one  of  Lie¬ 
big’s,  and  was  patented  in  the  United  States 
in  1870,  The  patent  has  been  recently  an¬ 
nulled,  and  the  recipe  might  equally  well  be 
annulled  with  it,  as  it  is  an  absurd  one.  There 
is  no  use  in  handling  20  bushels  of  soil  any¬ 
how,  and  if  good  soil  is  taken,  some  place  is 
robbed  of  it.  If  good,  genuine  muck  could  be 
procured,  that  would  be  another  matter.  The 
sulphate  of  soda  is  entirely  useless.  With 
these  exceptions  the  compost  (for  such  it  really 
is)  would  be  a  very  good  one.  There  is  no 
need  to  fuss  in  dissolving  any  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients;  thev  will  dissolve  fast  enough  in  the 
heap  or  in  the  soil.  The  great  point  is  to  get 
the  whole  very  well  and  evenly  mingled. 
This  may  be  done  by  spreading  them  thinly 
on  a  floor  and  mixing  them  well  with  a  shovel. 
If  there  is  no  muck,  mix  the  rest  dry  as  soon  as 
you  are  ready  to  use  it  and  put  a  handful  in  a 
hill.  2.  The  best  condition  powder,  or  condi- 
mental  food,  is  Thorley’s.  The  recipe  for  this 
is  as  follows: — 


Powdered  turmeric........ . . .  40 

Sulphur .  .  40 

Saltpeter .  20 

Powdered  licorice  .  27 

Ginger...  . . ... .  3 

Aniseed. . . .  4 

Coriander  seed  .  . .  10 

Powdered  gentian .  10 

Cream-of -tartar. . . .  2 

Carbonate  of  soda. . . . C 

Levigated  antimony .  fi 

Salt .  30 

Powdered  Peruvian  bark . . . .  .  4 

Fenugreek .  22 

These  are  intimately  mixed  and  then  added  to 
900  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  900  pounds  of 
ground  linseed  oil-cake  meal  ;  or  one  handful 
of  the  mixture  may  be  added  to  the  ordinary 
feed  once  or  twice  a  day. 

SEEDING  TO  GRASS— CANCER  IN  A  COW,  ETC. 

A.  F.  B.,  Ovid,  Mich.,  asks.  1,  how  much 
unleached  wood  ashes  should  bo  applied  per 
acre,  and  how  to  apply  them;  2,  what  should 
be  mix  with  hen  manure,  and  to  what  crop 
should  it  be  applied  to  obtain  the  best  resul's; 
3,  having  cleared  a  piece  of  elm  and  ash 
flats  and  wishing  to  seed  it  to  grass 
this  Spring,  he  wishes  to  learn  what  mix¬ 
ture  of  grasses  should  be  sown  and  how  much 
per  acre;  4,  last  Summer  one  of  his  milch 
cows  in  good  condition  began  slobbering  and 
dried  up  four  weeks  afterwards.  The  tongue 
swelled  until  she  could  not  eat,  though  no  sore 
appeared  either  ou  it  or  in  the  mouth  Finally 
the  beast  fell  away  so  that  he  killed  her. 
Outwardly  the  tongue  looked  clean  and 
healthy,  but  on  splitting  it  open  there  were 
seen  at  least  150  sacs  of  yellow  pus.  ranging 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  hick¬ 
ory  nut,  and  we  are  asked  what  ailed  her. 

Ans.— 1.  As  many  as  you  can  afford;  100 
bushels  per  acre  would  not  be  too  much  for 
the  land,  however  the  pocket  might  tempora¬ 
rily  suffer.  2.  Mix  double  the  quantity  of 
plaster.  Apply  to  potatoes  or  corn.  3.  Sow 
six  pounds  of  Timothy,  ten  pounds  of  Red 
Top,  five  pounds  of  Tall  Oat  Grass.  Make  the 
ground  fine  and  mellow  and  sow  without  any 
grain.  If  you  want  clover,  add  five  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  above.  When  it  dies  out  after  the 
second  year  the  Red  Top  will  be  filling  up  the 
ground.  4.  The  disease  was  incipient  cancer 
of  the  tongue.  After  a  time  these  cells  reach 
the  surface  and  form  ulcers  which  are  incura¬ 
ble  except  by  incision.  This  case  was  neces¬ 
sarily  fatal, 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  GRAPE-ROT,  ETC. 

O.  B.  Belleville,  Ohio,  asks  for  a  preventive 
of  grape-rot;  what  sort  of  bags  to  use  over 
grapes;  where  to  buy  them,  and  the  price; 

2,  what  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  grape-vines; 

3,  and  for  strawberries;  4,  what  for  potatoes. 
Ans. — Grape  rot  is  a  sporadic  disease,  origi¬ 
nated  by  climatic  causes.  There  is  no  specific 
for  it.  Among  preventive  measures  may  be 
mentioned  the  free  use  of  sulphur  and  diluted 
carbolic  acid;  protection  from  cold  winds  by 
evergreens,  taking  advantage  of  naturally 
protected  locations;  tile-draining;  bending 
thevines,down;  covering  them  during  Winter. 


I  Manilla  paper  bags  are  useful,  but  not  always 
a  successful  remedy.  Different  sizes  for  dif¬ 
ferent  sized  clusters  are  needed,  and  they 
should  be  put  on  early.  Get  them  of  the 
nearest  grocer,  who  will  give  you  prices.  2. 
Cow  dung.  3.  Water,  enriched  with  liquid 
manure.  4.  Potash,  Turn  over  an  old,  rich 
pasture,  harrow  well,  and  sprinkle  hard-wood 
ashes  over  just  as  they  come  out  of  the  ground ; 
give  flat  culture,  and  plenty  of  it. 

FOR  FATTENING  HOGS. 

C.  II.  J.,  Coopersville,  N.  Y.,  asks  what 
crop  can  be  profitably  grown  for  fattening 
swine,  on  hills  where  corn  is  an  uncertain  and 
expensive  crop  for  that  purpose. 

Ans, — Peas  are  excellent  for  fattening 
swine  and  do  well  where  the  season  is  too 
short  or  cold  for  corn.  Many  farmers  sow 
oats,  peas  and  barley  mixed  for  fattening 
pigs.  This  crop  is  much  more  easily  grown 
and  is  more  certain  than  corn.  Two  bushels 
per  acre  are  required  for  seeding  in  such 
proportion  as  ma3r  be  most  readily  or  con¬ 
veniently  obtained.  The  usual  proportion  is 
one  bushel  of  peas  and  half  a  bushel  each  of 
oats  and  barley.  The  grain  should  be  covered 
with  a  cultivator  or  drilled  in  after  the  land 
is  well  prepared  by  thorough  harrowing. 
Plaster  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  and  also  cheap 
for  this  crop.  If  your  land  is  suited  for 
potatoes  they  may  also  be  grown  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  desired.  When  cooked  nud  mixed  with 
corn  meal  or  the  above  grain  ground  they 
are  excellent  for  fattening  hogs. 

RURAL  FREE  SEED  QUERIES. 

G.  E.  L.,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  asks,  1,  whether 
the  prizes  given  for  the  best  yields  of  Rural 
corn  are  for  that  raised  next  seasou;  2,  how 
close  can  two  varieties  of  wheat  be  sown  with¬ 
out  “mixing,”  and  whether  the  Rural 
wheats  are  to  be  sown  next  Fall;  3,  how  close 
to  the  old  flint  corn  can  the  Rural  seed  corns 
be  planted  without  their  “mixing.” 

Ans. — Yes,  fur  next  season.  2,  Wheat 
cannot  “mix”  except  by  careful  crossing  by 
hand.  Yes,  in  the  Fall  unless  you  prefer  this 
Spring.  You  may  compete  for  premiums 
either  way.  3.  It  would  be  safe  to  plant  them 
as  far  apart  as  you  can.  They  may  not  ripen 
at  the  same  time.  In  this  case  they  might  he 
planted  near  each  other.  Corns  ripening  at 
the  same  time  may  “mix”  several  miles  apart  if 
the  wind,  etc.,  are  favorable  at  the  time  of 
flowering.  Generally  kinds  separated  by  a  half 
mile  will  not  “mix.” 

“DRIVEN  WELL”  CONTESTANTS. 

L.  II.  M.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  asks  for  the 
names  of  some  parties  who  are  now  legally 
contesting  Green’s  “  driven  well”  patent. 

Ans. — The  following  attorneys  are  engaged 
in  litigations  against  this  patent,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  them  representing  a  combination  of 
farmers  and  others  unwilling  to  submit  to  ex¬ 
tortion, — Calvin  E.  Keaeh,  Lansjngburgh,  N. 

Y. ;  Lake  &  Harmon,  Independence,  Iowa.; 
Wilson  &  Gale,  Winona,  Minn,;  Huron  & 
Winter,  Fletcher  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ; 
George  Cochrane,  Farmington,  N.  H.;  James 
Buchanan,  140  East  State  Street,  Trenton,  N. 

J. ;  R.  A.  Stanton,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  L.  L. 
Bandy,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. ;  Ralph  Applewhite, 
Brownstown,  Ind. ;  Burrell  &.  Robinson,  Can- 
isteo,  N.  Y.;  Norris,  Smith  &  Erwin,  Muske¬ 
gon,  Mich.;  E.  B.  Youmans,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
currants. 

L.  M.  D.  F.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  asks,  1,  whether 
mrrants  require  cultivating  and  how  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them  from  cuttings;  2,  the  best  currant 
’or  market,  and  where  to  get  it. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  the  soil  about  currant  bushes 
bould  be  kept  clean  and  friable.  Wood  ashes, 
)one  or  farm  manures  should  be  applied  oc- 
sasionally.  For  cuttings,  select  last  year’s 
rood— say  six  inches  long— and  plant  them 
irmly  in  the  soil  leaving  a  bud  or  so  above 
ground.  Do  this  now  or  as  soon  as  the  soil 
will  permit,  and  cover  with  straw  or  some¬ 
thing  else  until  the  nights  grow  warmer  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  severe  frost.  2.  Fee 
Fruit  Supplement.  Send  for  the  nurserymen’s 
catalogues  announced  in  our  advertising 
columns.  ° 

SOWING  PEAS. 

T.  A.  M.,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  'wishing  to  sow 
10  acres  of  peas  for  fattening  pigs,  asks  how 
early  in  the  season  can  Canada  peas  be  sown 
here  without  incurring  danger  from  frost. 

Ans.— Peas  may  be  sown  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  t  he  ground  will  admit,  without  any 
danger  from  frost.  They  are  one  of  the  hardi-  ' 
est  crops  iu  this  respect  which  can  be  grown. 
They  are  often  planted  before  the  frost  is  out  ' 
of  the  ground,  and  do  well.  When  sown  late  - 
in  the  seasou  they  are  apt  to  mildew,  and  on 
this  account  generally  yield  better  when  sown  1 
early.  They  will  stand  a  severe  frost  after  t 
they  come  up — one  which  would  destroy  corn.  s 

Miscellaneous.  a 

“A  Subscriber,"  Michigan,  asks  whether  it  d 
would  “do”  to  fill  silos  with  Michigan  marsh 
hay  on  prairie  grass;  2,  how  to  send  us  speoi-  e 
men  potatoes  to  be  tested  at  the  Rural  Farm ;  o 
3,  have  we  ever  raised  the  Early  Rose.  ’  tl 

Ans.— Silos  are  intended  for  the  preserva- 


be  out  of  place  in  one.  We  should  judge  that 
marsh  and  prairie  grass  is  too  coarse  and  has 
too  much  woody  fiber  to  be  economically 
saved  in  a  silo,  by  itself.  Mixed  with  more 
nutritious  fodder,  however,  it  may  make  a 
satisfactory  ensilage.  The  process  is  really  so 
“new”  .yet,  that  experiments  are  the  only  sure 
test,  and  we  can  recall  none  made  either  with 
marsh  or  prairie  grass.  2.  By  mail.  Tie  the 
parcel  and  the  charge  will  be  for  second-class 
matter ;  otherwise  letter  postage  will  be 
charged.  The  name  and  address  of  sender 
may  be  writti  n  on  the  paper.  3.  Yes.  It  is 
not  productive  and  rots  at  the  heart  with  us. 

M.  O.  B.,  Clarksburyh,  IF,  Va.,  has  a  fine 
Hambletonian  horse,  which  is  a  little  “  over” 
in  his  knees,  owing  to  excitement  and  fright 
on  being  shipped  from  Ky.,  and  our  friend 
asks  how  to  treat  him, 

Ans. — This  contraction  of  the  back  tendons 
is  a  constitutional  defect,  and  not  the  result  of 
excitement.  It-  may  never  be  remedied,  and 
is  doubtless  inherited.  The  treatment,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  put  on  a  shoe  made  very  thin  at 
the  heels,  and  to  pare  the  heels  down  well, 
leaving  the  frog  to  touch  the  ground;  then  ap¬ 
ply  a  blister  to  the  back  part  of  the  leg  from 
the  knee  to  the  pastern  joint,  and  let  the  horse 
rest  in  a  loose  stall  where  it  can  move  about  at 
will.  Afterwards  the  lower  limbs  should  be 
supported  with  a  laced  bandage. 

N.  Q.  R ,,  Gustavos,  Ohio .,  says  that  an 
agent  thereabouts  has  been  selling  Osnge 
Orange  hedge  plants,  and  to  the  objection 
that  the  roots  spread  too  far  he  answers  that 
if  the  tops  are  pruned  well  back  the  roots  will 
not  extend  so  far  as  if  the  plants  were  allowed 
to  grow  naturally,  and  our  friend  inquires 
whether  this  is  really  the  case. 

Ans. — There  is  always  such  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  roots  and  tops  of  tiny  plant  that  if 
the  one  is  cut  back  the  other  suffers.  The 
roots  of  a  plant  grow  in  the  same  proportion 
that  there  are  leaves  and  branches  to  support. 
Hence  the  necessity  when  a  tree  is  transplant¬ 
ed  to  cut  back  the  top  as  the  roots  are  muti¬ 
lated. 

IT.  M.  IF. ,  Georgetown,  Texas,  a-fes,  1,  what 
kind  of  onions  will  do  best  there  for  market, 
to  raise  from  seed ;  2,  where  is  the  best  place 
to  get  good  seeds  for  Texas;  3,  will  Spring 
wheat  raised  in  the  Northern  States  do  well 
there. 

Ans. — 1.  Red  "Wethersfield  are  as  good  as 
any.  2.  R.  Buisfc,  Jr.,  922  and  934  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  grows  and  deals  in 
reliable  seeds  for  the  South;  3.  Northern 
wheats  do  not  differ  materially  from  thevari 
eties  grown  in  the  South,  and  they  will  do 
fairly  in  the  wheat  region  of  Texas.  Nicara¬ 
gua  is  considered  good  for  the  South. 

J.  W.  B.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  wishing  to  graft 
apricots  and  prunes  in  March,  and  having  no 
cions,  asks,  1,  whether  he  can  cut  cions  from 
both  sorts  of  trees  and  right  awaygraft  them; 
2,  who  keeps  an  assortment  of  bee-hives,  hnd 
what  do  we  think  of  the  “Simplicity”  Hive. 

Ans.— 1 ;  Yes,  you  may  cut  the  cions  as 
needed.  Nurserymen  will  supply  them  also. 
2.  A.  J.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio;  G,  M.  Doolittle, 
Borodino,  N.  Y. ;  C.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  Ill. 
The  “Simplicity”  is  a  good  hive,  made  by 


Mr.  Root. 

J.  J,,  Spring  Grove,  Minn.,  asks  whether  we 
know  an  apple  called  Hesper  Hoss.  It  is  said 
to  be  transparent,  aud  one  man — a  Canadian — 
is  reported  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 
it, 

Ans. — "R  e  do  not  know  any  apple  of  that 
name,  nor  is  there  any  generally  known  apple 
called  Hesperus  or  any  like  name  for  which 
“  Hesper  Hoss” is  a  mispronunciation.  What¬ 
ever  the  apple  may  be,  the  claims  said  to  be 
made  for  it  are  certainly  false  and  fraud u 
lent, 

R  .  E.  H.,  ho  address,  asks  where  can  pyre- 
thrum  powder  be  obtained,  and  whether  it 
will  destroy  cabbage  worms  without  being 
dangerous  to  the  human  family, 

Ans.— We  shall  soon  give  an  illustrated  ar¬ 
ticle  on  this  pyrethrum.  It  may  be  obtained 
at  drug  stores.  Ask  for  Persian  Insect  Pow¬ 
der.  Several  careful  experiments  prove  it 
will  kill  the  cabbage  worm.  It  is  perfectly 
harmless.  We  expect  great  things  from  this 
pyrethrum  as  soon  as  it  is  raised  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  be  sold  low. 


TF.  E.  M.,  West  Springfield,  Pa.,  asks  where 
can  he  get  the  Rural  Dent  and  Thoroughbred 
Flint  Corn  in  quantity. 

Ans.— You  cannot  get  either  until  it  is  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  seedsmen  or  others.  Our 
friend  must  see  that  the  Rural’s  rule  not  to 
sell  its  seeds  must  be  invariable.  We  have 
answered  questions  of  this  sort  so  often  that 
doing  it  now  is  a  trifle  monotonous. 

R.  G.  B  ,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  asks,  1,  where 
can  he  get  White  Elephant  Potatoes;  2,  can  he 
obtain  seed  of  the  Baggerly’s  Prolific  Cotton 
through  this  office. 

Ans.— 1.  Examine  catalogues  noticed  in  the 


in.  2.  No.  We  sell  absolutely  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  the  Rural. 

Many  Inquiries. — Are  the  wheats  offered  in 
the  present  Rural  Seed  Distribution  Winter 
or  Spring  wheats  ? 

Ans. — Winter  wheats.  Those  who  choose 
may  try  them  as  Spring  wheats;  but  we  do 
not  advise  it  except  in  Spring- wheat-growing 
sections. 

F.  IF.,  Neenah,  TFis. ,  asks  whether  the  Red 
Mediterranean  is  a  hardy  wheat. 

Ans. — Our  Crop  Reports  show  that  Red 
Mediterranean  is  generally  sown  as  far  north 
as  Wisconsin.  It  is  as  hardy  as  Clawson. 

.7.  S.  M, ,  Baldwin,  III..,  asks  whether  his  new¬ 
ly  cleared  land— hazel  and  sumac  soil — would 
bo  suitable  for  oats  and  sorghum  cane. 

Ans. — Should  say  yes,  without  further 
knowledge  than  the  above  gives  as  to  kind  and 
richness  of  soil. 

C.  K.  S.  Coal's  Grove,  Mich.,  having  had  no 
good  opportunity  to  plant  some  of  the  R,ural 
seeds  last  year,  asks  whether  they  will  ger 
minate  if  put  in  the  ground  this  year. 

Ans. — Most  of  them  will.  But  not  so  well. 

T.  F.  M.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  asks,  1,  which 
is  the  best  churn. 

Ans. — Opinions  differ  as  to  which  churn  is 
the  best.  We  do  not  wish  to  act  as  judge  in 
the  matter.  All  the  churns  advertised  in  our 
columns  are  good. 

A.  E.  S.,  Clin/  Center,  Kansas,  asks  where 
cuttings  of  the  Russian  Mulberry,  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  thiscountry  by  the  Menuonite 
immigrants,  can  be  obtained. 

Ans. — From  A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

L,  G.  IF.,  Bear  Creek,  I  Pis.,  asks  where  the 
plant  Ardisia  can  be  had. 

Ans. — Many  of  the  nurserymen’s  catalogues 
announced  in  our  advertising  columns  men¬ 
tion  it. 

M.  R.  IT.,  Newcastle,  Me.,  having  three  Ag- 
apanthus  plants  at  least  four  years  old,  that 
have  never  borne  a  flower,  asks  how  to  treat 
them. 

Ans. — Set  them  out  in  the  garden  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  warm. 

C.  A.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  B.,  asks  the  cause  of 
abortion  in  cows. 

Ans. — See  the  excellent  article  under  the 
heading  “Dairy  Cow”  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

IF,  J.  R,  Ashley,  Pa.,  asks  how  much  seed 
of  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  would  be 
required  for  an  acre. 

Ans, — One  quart  is  sufficient. 

J.  II.  R.,  (Bloomfield). — Clematis  catalogues 
will  be  announced  later.  Several  general  cat¬ 
alogues  have  good  lists  of  clematis. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  It.  Abbott. — Grape-vine  grafting 
is  explained  elsewhere  iu  this  issue  under 
“  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds.” 

E.  E.  IF.,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  sends  muskmelon 
seeds  for  name. 

Ans. — Probably  it  is  the  Cassaba. 

J.  H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  asks  whether  the 
bulb  of  the  Madeira  Vine  is  edible. 

Axs.— No, 


tion  o,  tod*,.  -  to*  marsh  Hay  would  I  RhK.h 


Communications  Received  for  ti»k  Week  Ending 

Saturday,  Feb,  23,  J8R*. 

H.  S.— Dr.  fi.  li,  CV  E.  E.  W. — James  Rennie,  thanks 
for  fieed. — L. Bros— A.  E.  S. — W.  H.,  thank*  for  seed. — 
J.  B.  B.,  thanks  for  ct>rn.  The  wlieul*  are  for  Fall  sow 
ini?.  But  all  who  choose  can  try  them  Tor  spring 
wheats  and  compete  for  the  premiums  all  the  same.— 
\V.  K.  TL,  thanks.— F.  V.  O,— >1.  Mel..— J.  T,  A  — S.  1’ 
Jr.— K.  D.  M.-W,  J.  It.— 0.  B,  I,.-L.  M.  bet, -A.  SI.  b 
-Its  H.  B.-M,  O.  s.-M.  R,  It.— Mrs.  J.  It.  fj.  Tile  sup¬ 
plement  is  merely  a  part  ol'  t  he  Fair  Number  explain¬ 
ing  (lie  seed  dlslriblilloh.  Wc  are  out  Of  the  Fair  Ed¬ 
ition  and  send  the  supplement  to  new  subsevi  bars.— 

A.  H.  t*.— T.  lb— A.  w.  L,,  thanks  for  seed  — J.  0.  ii. 
-D.  C.  W.-L.  W.-F,  M.-G.  0.-I,.  n,  w A.  c,_C. 

B. — C',  A.  P. — H.  S.— R.  l\  2.,  thanks  for  all  works  of 
experience.— C>,  W.  ft— S.  B.  P.,  Mich.,  thanks,  — \v.  T, 
M.-N  It.  fi.-P.B.  M.-W,  F,  B.-T.  F.  M.,  we  shall  try 
to  answer  by  mall  — T.  T.  L.— C.  C.  G.,  thanks.— J.  B. 
—A.  L.  J.-T.  T.  L.— G.  F.  R.  L.-R,  C.-B.  F,  L.— J.  J 
B.— M.  F.  C.-R.  L  -J.  B.— M,  C.  P.— N.  Q.  R,— Mrs. 
W.  S.  T,  (Ark,),  thanks;  we  hope  you  will  have  the 
Doura  ground  into  flour, —W.  E.  M.— T.  L.,  Guilford; 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  further  of  your  farm  expe’. 

[  Hence*.— S.  P.  W. -A  Subscriber. -C.  a  0.,  thanks. 
-J.  P.  C.-L.  P.-B,  F.  ll.-S.  Ib  W.-C.  L.  &  W.  P. 
Oo.— J.  B.  A.,  (hanks.— , I  B.  W.— 8.  A.  U.— F.  p,  n,— 
W  F.B.-II.  N.  S„  Kansas  City,  thanks;  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  Kansas  agricultural  mat- 
ters.-IV.  ,T.  C.-M.  B.  P.--A.  C  -W.  B.  P.-G  R, 
thanks. -S.  IT.  II,  S.  ft.  M  -G.  W.  R.-W.  R.  D.-A. 

'  '  1  M  •  ft  Clayton  We  would  gladly  answer  all  of 
your  questions  m  full  but  this  would  be  a  repetition 
of. What  It  is  of  t*  n  been  Said  before.  Wo  shall  answer  as 
best  wo-  may .-B,  J.  E.-E.  A.  n.-jf.  s._j  D  N 
thanks.  We  have  not  yet  received  the  grass  seed. - 
James  Davis,  thanks.  It  Is  as  you  any.  Will  attend 
-E.  A.  F„  the  history  you  ask  for  lr,  merely  waiting 
a  chrome  for  publication,  F.  d.  C.—j.  L.  Warner 
thanks  for  your  good  article,— P.  S.  c.— J  A.  T  [•;  — 
Mrs.  S.  A.  M.  The  supplement  is  merely  a  part  of  the 
Pair  Number  explaining  the  Seed  Distribution  pre¬ 
miums,  etc.— Mr.  F„  K.  Smith.  It.  A.  Johnson  and 
‘Union  Grower”  have  our  i  hanks  for  culling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  errors  respecting  the  yield  per  acre  and 
the  amount  of  seed  to  sow  — p  o  E. -T.  R.  W  ,  p^d, 
twigs  not  yet  received.— A.  W.  S.  -  A.  B.  A.  W.  C.  II. 
Albion,  Mleh.,  yiautss.  'dad  to  receive  more  of  vour 
experience  -W.  M  -T  G.  T„  thanks.-E  A.  H.-H.  M. 

1.  C.  K.— J.  H. — W.  F.  S.— J.  E.  P.— F.  L.  B.— E.  H.  F 
— H.  N.  M.-M.  B.— F.  B.-J.  D-K.  F.  D.-M.  Ml— A. 
p  X.-A.  S.-E.IL 
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fmplemetttsi  and  §ftar&inng 


ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


Umptements  anti  parittam} 


COOLEY  CKEAMERS, 


Greatly  IIKPIfDVED. 

In  dally  use  In  over  15,UP0  fao- 
torlesand  dairies.  for  securing 


^  ^  '  .'linn  in  r  n  nil  m<a?. 

*  TEX  SIZES  each.  Durable  and 
>is  "  J-  J  ornamental.  Skim  automatic¬ 
ally  without  lilting  tlin  cans.  Most  popular  In  the 
CREAM  oatiieiu.no  pluti.  OOIlU  'IKDAIjS 

and  Six  MI,VKIf  M eilali*  Kor  SUPERIORITY. 
Also  Davis  Swing  churns,  Butter  Workers,  Printers, 
*o.,  Ac.  Sen»l  postal  for  circulars. 

VUiMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.  Bellow*  Falls,  Vermont. 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 


THE  WOOSTER 


The  “  AlliM  F/’  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
Crustier  am,  «,«*  veler,  ami  at  the  same  time  to  the 
CiillitiK,  Lifliim,  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  meet  Coulters,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  Immense  cutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Soring 
Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  ts  especially  adapted  to  Inverted  sod,  hard  clay 
and  '•slough  land  "  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soli. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

.VdSff  X  ttnOTUiaity  Holt  *TTanur<irturer*, 

llAitiLiSBCiifl,  and  22  Collkor  Pt.acr, 

Penn.,  New  York  City 


Perfect  in  Principle  ' 
mid  in  Operation. 

Can  be  used  with  LESS  ICE 
and  LABOR  than  any  other 
creamery  now  In  the  market. 
For  Circulars  address 

M.  D.  CHAPIN. 

POULTNEY,  VT.,  U.  S.  A. 


Janesville,  Wis„, 

niufacture  SEEDERS  and  DRILLS,  SERINE 
TOOTH  HARROWS,  LEADER  HAY  RAKES, 


Chicago,  Ill.,  anti  1  &  2  Chiswell  St.,  London,  Eng 
Send  for  Circulars 


Jlranch  Offices,  73  West  Washington  St.,  I 
|2T  Agents  Wanted  In  all  Unoccupied  Territory. 


With  or  Without  FERTITIZER  ATTASRMENT,  SPRING  HOES,  OR  CORK  PUNTER. 

FORCE  FEED  GRASS  SEEDER. 

\  Zjf_  I  Every  Fertilizer  Drill  warranted  to  sow  easily,  evenly 

fi&mdl-f  A  PHOSPHATES  or  GUANO,  whet  her  dry  or  damp 


The  only  Grain  Drill  having  a  Special 
Device  for  Planting  Corn 
for  the  Crop. 

No  GRAIN  DRII,L  In  the  market  can  perform  so  great 
a  variety  of  work.  Many  thousands  In  use. 
tir  Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  “  A.” 


JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Drawer  43,  Owego,  Tioga  Co„  N.  Y 

The  Albion  Spring  Tooth  Sulhy 

HARROW  n  AND  CULTIVATOR. 


/  ... nwi.fari  Y\  through  the  West,  and  hundreds  or  them  have 

M/  \  II  \\  jg/\  I  //  1ft.  passed  Into  the  hands  of  Fanners  tried  and  pur* 

//St  V  /  /  Ip  M  V,  I  /  Jo,  chased  on  their  merit.  Ibis  Tool,  ci  mimed,  is  a 

»-  1/  erfect  held  ^jiiluvator,  a  ger- 

I  ^  ment  sowing  all  kinds  of  Grain  evenly.  It  is  n  per- 

V” Bptt I i jVrfWJ  1  f Si- oiler  The  two  sizes.  No.  1  and  No.  2,  have 

Eighteen  and  Fifteen  teeth,  made  or  the  best  spring 
/V  M MlfSntH  fi  Wttm/W  F  /  1  \  and  are  tonga&d  ihtn  BMrtrjj 

i  \///WVn4il  1 1  tlfl  gjlii  mJj  /  l  V,  M  ting  the  hardest  ground  easily  The  elasticity  and 
-  d  I  V'— --Sprfngnf  the  teeth  worklngthl wSfoVtifsIant^?*^* 

,5^"™!?^.-?'  '*4 1 and  Is  adjusted  by  the  axles  up  and  down  to  regu¬ 
late  depth  of  work.  The  lever  at  the  right  of  driver’s  seat  controls  the  teeth  InstsnHv  regulaUM  the  depth 
and  pitch  of  teeth,  or  elevating  them  for  driving  on  road  or  for  any  purpose.  Offered  to 

nicelv  finished,  and  w  ill  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  Harrow  and  Cuitlvator  over  offered  to 
arniers.  Manufactured  by  ALBION  M’FHi  l(».,  Albion.  JUcti. 


MOWERS  and  REAP! 

“The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 


The  implements  of  our  manufacture  are  made  of  the  Best  Materials,  put  together 
Honestly ,  and  finished  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

NVe  sell  on  liberal  warranty  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  under  all  proper  conditions. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  circulars.  Mention  this  paper. 


JANESVILLE  MACHINE  CO 


BICKFORD  A  HUFFMAN’S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE.  * 


.  _  No  equal  array  of  most  excellent  and  Imperatively 

l*1  needed  qualities  can  be  found  In  any  other  Urain 

^unmgar  \\  Dana..  Positive  and  accurate  Ui  its  change  of  qunn- 
9MC£2Bv  /VNi  illy.  The  most  uniform  and  continuous  distributor 
\\  of  Fertilize  re.  Light  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 
r:,~*  ~ TTriaf-  J  work.  All  material  used  In  its  manufacture  first. 

SmSkjv  I  quality-  The  only  drill  with  core  continuous  solid 

iyjWN.  f  steel  Axle.  Manufactured  by  tho 

iMfvV/  Oldest  Drill  House  in  America. 

TTWf  f  yr  and  by  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  busl* 
ness  Finished  with  care  and  tastefully  painted.  It 
Stands  to  day  where  for  thirty  years  our  goods  have 
IN-  stood:  First  In  merit :  First  in  quality  of  manufacture 

of  Farmers  and  Dealers  wherever  Introduced  Send  for  circular.  Exam- 
no  all  wesav,  and  otJR  Warranty  covttRfl  ir  At.b.  Address 

ALLU  P,  G-en’l  Ageub,  Macedon,  jST.  V. 


THE  NEW  REVERSIBLE  PLOW! 

ONE  AND  TWO-HORSE.  MADE  FROM  GRAY  IRON,  CARBON  AND  STEEL 

HODGE’S  PATENT— The  best  side-hill  and  practical  Hat-land  Plow  lu  uso. 


Manufactured  and  sold  by  ntmiltUIUH  flUimiUL  I  UnRL  UUM  IIIUII,  nci  Klllici  uu.,  n.  I. 

Branch  Offices Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  67  Reade  St.,  N.  Y.;  A.  &  A.  G.  Alford,  21  &  2S  S.  Howard,  Baltimore,  Md 


NEW  YORK  SEED  DRILL. 


Invented  and  patented  by 

E.  G.  MATTHEWS. 


Price  $12,  Boxed. 

With  patent  Combination  Metal 
Dial  that  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  or  rust. 

It  Stands  without  an  Equal 
in  the  Market. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  CIRCULAR. 


Manufactured  solely  by 


THE  HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORPORATION,  nigganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

WITH 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER 

ATTACHMENT. 

Distributes  all  kinds  of  grain  Kvcnly  &  Accurately. 

/Drill*  Corn  evenly  l'or  ITielcl  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  posting  or  clogging.  Amount 
sown  regulated  by  gear. 

WO  GUESS-WORK  t 

Send  for  Circular  to  EM PIKli  DlilLL  CO.. 

Box  B,  Sliortuvillc,  N.  T. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  6,  CARMAN 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY  MARCH  4,  1  882. 


THE  FRUIT  SUPPLEMENT. 


The  lists  of  fruits  adapted  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  presented  in  our  Sup¬ 
plement  have  been  compiled  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care.  Files  of  the  Rural  for  years 
pad;,  horticultural  reports,  t'tc  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Pomologieal  Society, 
correspondence  with  our  leading  pomo- 
logists  are  the  sources  of  our  information. 
The  lists  are  by  no  means  offered  as  in¬ 
fallible  guides.  Varieties  that  arc  report¬ 
ed  as  the  best  for  some  parts  of  a  State, 
may  not  thrive  in  all.  The  information 
is  necessarily  of  a  general  character  and 
must  be  accepted  only  as  a  partial  guide. 
Our  readers  are  reminded  that  nursery¬ 
men’s  catalogues  give  brief  descriptions 
as  to  the  size,  quality,  etc.,  of  the  fruits 
in  our  lists. 

— - - 

Read  the  special  lists  of  fruits  furnish¬ 
ed  the  Rural  by  our  first  pomologists. 

- ♦♦♦ - - 

We  must  express  our  obligations  and 
thanks  to  many  friends  who  have  aided 
us  in  collating  our  Fruit  Lists.  We  are 
also  indebted,  to  most  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Reports  of  the  country. 


If  the  number  on  your  wrapper  after 
the  name  is  1675,  your  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  with  this  week’s  paper  ;  if  the 
number  is  1676,  next  week,  and  so  on. 
Seepage  152  for  full  explanation. 

— - - - 

For  the  fourth  season  we  urge  it  upon 
our  readers  to  plant  grape-vines.  If  they 
can’t  afford  to  buy  vines,  let  them  plant 
cuttings.  We  urge  them  also  to  plant 
trees  and  shrubs  both  for  ornament  and 
fruit.  This  is  uo  idle  or  extravagant  ad¬ 
vice  readers — it  will  pay.  It  will  pay 
you  and  your  children. 


In  sending  us  plants  for  name,  seeds 
or  plants  for  trial,  please  write  your  name 
ana  address  on  the  package.  This  is  now 
permitted  by  the  postal  laws.  Tie  the 
package  but  do  not  seal  it,  if  sent  as 
second-class  matter.  Then  when  your 
letter  explaining  the  package  sent  reaches 
us,  it  is  easy  to  place  them  together. 
- ♦  » - 

If  our  readers  do  not  report  irregulari¬ 
ties  as  to  the  receipt  of  the  Rural  when 
they  occur,  how  are  we  to  know  of  them? 
We  beg  of  our  readers  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  any  irregularities  which  are  due 
to  our  oversights  or  mistakes.  People 
who  pay  for  a  periodical  in  advance  are 
entitled  to  all  they  pay  for,  and  we  do 
sincerely  desire  to  make  good  any  short¬ 
comings  on  our  part. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  specially  re¬ 
commends  to  its  readers  everywhere  a 
trial  of  the  following  small  fruits,  all  of 
which  have  been  or  are  being  tested  in 
its  experimental  grounds : 

Strawberries. — Bidwell,  Manchester, 
Sharpless,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Charles 
Downing,  Miner’s  Prolific,  Shirts. 

Grapes.  —  Victoria  (Miner),  Lady 
Washington,  Pocklington,  Niagara,  Pren¬ 
tiss,  Duchess. 

Raspberries.  —  Cuthbert,  Caroline, 
Turner,  Gregg,  Souhegan,  Shaffer’s  Col¬ 
ossal. 

- - - - 

Two  extremely  erroneous  answers  to 
questions  were  made  in  a  late  issue — so 
far  astrav,  indeed,  that  wc  trust  nobody 
could  be  misled.  Seventy-five  to  100 
bushels  of  beans  per  acre  should  have  been 
15  to  30  bushels,  and  12  pounds  of  onion 
seed  should  have  been  four  pounds  per 
acre.  The  upset  which  the  fire  caused 
among  our  hooks  and  papers,  together 
with  the  necessity  which  presses  upon  us 
of  issuing  supplements  to  meet  the  unex¬ 
ampled  pressure  upon  our  columns,  is 
offered  in  extenuation  of  such  seemingly 
heedless  proof-reading.  These,  however, 
are  the  first  corrections  we  have  been 
obliged  to  make  in  a  long  time. 


The  difference  in  value  between  light 
and  heavy  oats  is  well  shown  by  Hera- 
path,  quoted  by  Prof.  Johnson.  The 


light  oats  were  grown  upon  sandy  soil,  j 
and  yielded  but  six  bushels  per  acre. 
The  heavy  oats  were  from  the  same  soil 
after  “warping,” — thickly  covering  with 
sediment  from  muddy  tide-water.  The 
difference  per  cent,  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 

Light  Oats.  Heavy  Oats. 

Potash .  6.8 .  13.1 

Soda .  4.6 .  7  2 

Lime . .  6.8. .  4.2 

Phosphoric  acid...  9.7 .  17.0 

Silica, .  56.5 .  45.6 

- ♦  ■*-  ♦ - 

What  is  known  as  the  cambium  or  cam¬ 
bium  layer  is  a  very  delicate  tissue  of  cells 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood,  and 
it  is  this  apparently  mucilaginous  sub 
stance  which  forms  both  new  wood,  and 
new  bark  and  cements,  so  to  speak,  the 
graft  or  cion  to  the  stock.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  most  important  part  of  grafting, 
as  illustrated  in  other  columns,  is  that  the 
cion  should  be  set  in  the  stock  in  such  a 
way  that  the  cambium  layer  of  the  one  is 
placed  in  contact  with  that,  of  the  other. 
This  cambium  layer  is  simply  that  which 
seems  to  enable  the  bark  to  separate  from 
the  wood  when  the  sap  is  flowing,  though 
really  it  is  a  delicate  tissue  which  unites 
them  together. 

- - 

When  our  subscribers  complain — as 
some  of  them  have  done,  and  with  seem¬ 
ing  justice — that  the  seed  corn  of  our 
Free  Seed  Distribution  is  not  as  good  as 
it  might  be,  they  forget  two  things. 
First,  that  the  corn  crop  was  a  partial 
failure  everywhere  on  Long  Island,  and 
an  entire  failure  in  some  parts  the  past 
season,  and,  second,  that  we  send  to  onr 
subscribers  the  entire  crop  raised,  ouly 
reserving  enough  for  seed.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  Fultzo-Clawson  Wheat.,  which  we 
were  obliged  to  procure  from  the  origina¬ 
tor,  the  kernels  of  which  are  scarcely 
more  than  half  the  size  they  attain  iu 
favorable  seasons.  If  we  can  do  better 
than  the  best,  we  hope  those  who  com¬ 
plain  will  kindly  tell  us  how  it  is  to  be 
done. 


Acclimating  Cattle  taken  to  the 
Southwestern  Plains.  If  transported 
thither  from  the  Eastern  or  more  Northern 
States,  it  should  be  done  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible  and  it  would  be  better 
to  take  none  over  12  to  18  mouths  of  age. 
As  soon  as  they  arrive  there,  they  should 
be  housed  during  all  storms  or  high  winds, 
and  also  in  Summer  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  where  heavy  dews  fall,  also 
at  night,  and  carefully  fed  but  not  over- 
led.  "Thus  treated,  cattle  scarcely  ever 
take  what  is  called  the  Texan  fever.  When 
this  appears,  one  of  the  most,  experienced 
stockmen  says  lie  gives  from  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  a  tablespoonful  of  belladona,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  the 
lightness  or  severity  of  the  attack.  One 
dose  is  generally  sufficient,  but  if  the  fever 
continues,  it  can  be  repeated  a  second  or 
even  a  third  time.  If  the  animal  throws 
up  a  little  white  froth  after  this,  he  says 
it  will  do  no  harm.  This  is  a  simple 
remedy  and  we  think  may  be  safely  tried, 
even  if  it  does  uot  prove  effectual  in  work¬ 
ing  a  cure. 

- - 

We  note  several  mistakes  which  the 
agricultural  press  have  made  as  to  the 
proposition  which  Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes  of  St. 
Alban’s,  England,  has  submitted  to  our 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  In  order  to 
rectify  these,  we  take  the  liberty  of  print¬ 
ing  a  part  of  a  personal  letter  recently 
received  from  Dr.  Lawes: 

“I  wrote,  a  short  time  ago,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  ask  whether  the  work  carried  on 
here  (RoLhamsted,  Eds.)  might  not  in 
some  manner  be  made  more  directly 
available  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  mean  now,  as  it 
is  my  own  fault  if  I  do  not  make  it  so 
now,  but  1  refer  to  the  time  when  the 
work  passes  out  of  my  hands.  I  have 
suggested  that,  a  lecturer  should  be  sent — 
one  perhaps  every  two  or  three  years — to 
visit  various  parts  of  the  States.  The 
subject  will  possibly  come  before  the 
public  in  some  way  and  some  opinion  will 
be  given.  My  only  object  is  to  make  my 
experiments  as  useful  as  possible  to  your 
countrymen.” 

- ♦  ♦  ♦-  - 

DRAWN  OR  UNDRAWN  POULTRY. 


When  an  ordinary  daily  newspaper 
attempts  to  deal  with  subjects  relating 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  agricul¬ 
ture  it  usually  makes  a  mess  of  it.  An 
excitement  is  now  on  foot  here  in  regard 
to  dressed  poultry.  The  city  wiseacres 
have  discovered  that  poultry  shipped 
“undrawn”  is  unwholesome,  and  adduce 
as  a  reason  that  because  beeves,  hogs,  sheep 


and  calves  come  to  market  without  their 
intestines,  so  poultry  and  game  should 
come.  The  obvious  difference  between 
small  and  large  auimals  in  this  respect  is 
not  seen  by  the  ignorant  city  person,  un¬ 
less  it  be  a  housekeeper  or  a  cook,  and 
these  know'  a  good  reason  why  poultry 
and  game  should  go  to  market  without 
being  drawn.  It  is  that  as  these  small 
animals  cannot  be  split  open  as  jugs,  sheep 
and  other  animals  are,  the  inside  is  kept 
damp  and  filled  wdth  confined  stagnant 
air  and  soon  becomes  musty,  unless  it  is 
kept  naturally  closed  and  filled  with  the 
intestines.  If  the  city  authorities,  moved 
by  tl  jC  clamor  of  ignorant  reporters,  forbid 
the  sale  of  undrawn  poultry  in  New  York 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  shutting  out  all 
the  Western  poultry  that  now  reaches  this 
great  market  and  keeps  the  price  low 
enough  for  the  poorer  consumers  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  fowl  or  a  turkey  for  their 
Sunday  dinner.  The  fact  is  that  undrawn 
poultry  is  in  no  way  injured  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  intestine,  while  drawn  poultry 
is  badly  injured  within  two  days,  or  less 
in  damp  weather,  by  mold  and  mustiness 
which  are  very  dangerous  provocatives  of 
intestinal  disorders.  The  person  who 
would  object  to  buying  a  fowl  that  is 
not  drawn,  and  will  eat  with  relish  a 
snipe  or  a  woodcock  with  all  its  intestinal 
matter  intact,  or  swallow  an  oyster  or  a 
clam  with  its  insides  unremoved,  may  be 
consistently  charged  with  swallow iDg  a 
camel  and  straining  at  a  gnat. 


THE  IMMIGRANT  TAX. 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  in  M ay 
last  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature,  by  virtue  of  wdiich  a  tax  of  one 
dollar  was  levied  on  the  steamship  com¬ 
panies  for  each  immigrant  landt’d  at  this 
port.  The  law  was  made  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  arriving  immigrants,  the  expense 
of  its  execution  being  met  by  the  one 
dollar  tax  above  mentioned.  On  the  10th 
ult.,  Judge  Blatchford,  in  the  U.  S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  this  city,  decided  adversely 
to  the  validity  of  such  tax  on  the  ground 
that  the  inspection  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution,  for  the  execution  of  which 
“  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports” 
could  be  collected  by  the  State  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  is  ati  inspection 
of  merchandise  only,  and  that  immigrants 
are  not  merchandise. 

It  was  evident  from  the  facts  in  the 
case  that  no  favorable  decision  could  be 
justly  given  for  the  city  as  against 
the  steamship  companies,  and  Judge 
Blatchford’s  action  will  doubtless  be  sus¬ 
tained  if  the  case  is  carried  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

However,  the  necessity  for  such  a  tax, 
or  for  some  sufficient  appropriation  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  is  not  lessened. 
Foreign  criminals,  hopeless  invalids  and 
and  paupers  must  be  cared  for  temporari¬ 
ly  at  least,  and  assistance  must  lie  given  to 
such  as  need  it,  in  seeking  homes  in  the 
West  or  8outh,  and  all  this  costs  money. 
It  is  unjust  that  New  York  State  should 
bear  this  burden,  and  have  more  than 
her  share  of  evils  and  disadvantages  in¬ 
cident  upon  unrestricted  immigration, 
and  yet.  receive  less  than  her  share  of  the 
benefits  which  may  accrue  from  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  immigants  who  go,  hugely, 
into  other  States  to  seek  homes  and  em¬ 
ployment. 

We  believe  that  it  is  simply  just 
that  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
receiving  and  caring  for  aliens  at  the 
port  of  arrival,  should  be  borne  by 
all  those  who  are  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  such  immigation,  that  is, 
the  whole  country,  and  such  a  condition 
of  things  can  be  best  brought  about  by  na¬ 
tional  legislation  by  enacting  a  law 
which  shall  bo  applicable  to  all  ports  and 
all  vessels,  so  that  the  necessary  Com¬ 
missions,  and  proper  institutions  may 
be  sustained  wherever  immigrants  arrive. 


“  TOO  MANY  COOKS.” 


Congress  at  its  present  session  has  an 
unusually  a  large  number  of  bills  before 
it  relating  to  agriculture;  but  nearly  all 
of  them  have  the  same  object  in  view — to 
make  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an 
Executive  Department,  whose  chief  officer 
shall  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  B. 
La  Fevre,  of  Ohio,  has  introduced  into 
the  House  one  bill  of  this  kind  providing 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Department 
and  the  establishment,  in  connection  with 
it,  of  Divisions  of  Chemistry,  of  Statist¬ 
ics,  of  Entomology,  of  Verterinary  Sur¬ 
gery,  of  Experiments  with  Seeds  and 
Plants,  of  Forestry,  of  Technology,  and 
of  Botany,  under  charge  of  officers  se- 
selected  for  their  knmvTedge  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  subjects.  Mr.  JaD.  Updegraff,  also 
of  Ohio,  has  offered  another  bill  raising 


the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  making  his 
Department  to  consist  of  five  principal 
Bureaus — a  Bureau  for  the  Collection  of 
Agricultural  Information  ;  a  Bureau  of 
Education  and  Labor;  a  Bureau  of  Manu¬ 
factures;  a  Bureau  of  Transportation, 
and  a  Bureau  of  Geological  Survey, 

Mr.  W.  A.  Russell,  of  Mass.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  third  bill  “to  enlarge  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  duties  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,”  similar  in  its  provisions  to 
the  Updegraff  bill,  except  that  it  does  not 
make  the  Agricultural  Department  an 
Executive  one,  nor  does  it  make  the  head 
thereof  a  Cabinet  officer.  Representa¬ 
tive  II,  L.  Muldrow,  of  Miss.,  has  brought 
forward  a  fourth  bill  erecting  the  Depart¬ 
ment  into  an  Executive  Department  and 
making  its  chief  a  Cabinet  officer,  with  a 
salary  of  88,000  a  year,  and  providing  for 
an  Assistant  Secretary  at  84,000  a  year, 
who  must,  he  a  practical  agriculturist,  and 
who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
This  bill  is  in  most  other  respects  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  Updegraff 

bill. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
of  which  Mr.  E.  K.  Valentine,  of  Nebras¬ 
ka,  is  Chairman,  has  also  introduced  a 
bill  making  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  an  Executive  Department  under  the 
control  of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
shall  receive  the  same  salary  as  the  heads  of 
the  otherKxecutive  Departments.  It  also 
provides  for  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
shall  be  a  practical  agriculturist,  whose 
salary  shall  be  the  °arae  as  that  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  There  are  also  to  be,  first,  a 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Products,  includ¬ 
ing  Divisions  of  botany,  entomology  and 
chemistry;  second,  a  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  charge  of  a  competent  veterin¬ 
arian;  third,  a  Bureau  of  Land,  whose 
duties  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Geological  Survey,  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  investigation  of  the  resources 
and  capabiiith  s  of  the  public  and  other 
lands  for  farming,  stock-raising,  and  min¬ 
ing  purposes;  and,  fourth,  a  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  The  salary  of  the  chief  of  each 
Bureau  is  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  these  House  bills,  Senator 
H.  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  has  intro¬ 
duced*  into  the  Senate  a  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  to  bean  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment  with  a  chief  having  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  This  is  to  include  the  present 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bur¬ 
eaus,  now  under  control  of  the  Treasury 
and  Interior  Departments,  having  to  deal 
with  the  light  house  service,  the  coast- 
survey,  the  life-saving  service,  the  marine 
hospital  service,  the  public  lands,  the 
geological  surveys  and  the  railroads.  In  a 
word  it  assigns  to  the  New  Department 
t  he  general  supervision  of  the  agricultural, 
commercial,  manufacturing  and  mining 
interests  of  the  country. 


BREVITIES. 


Several  valuable  fruit  lists  from  eminent 
poruologits  will  appear  next  week. 

Dr.  Lawes  (Rothamsted  England)  writes 
us  that  they  are  having  an  exceedingly  mild 
Winter  and  the  wheat  is  looking  very  well. 

Preserve  this  number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  future  reference.  This  number 
alone  should  be  worth  the  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Braden,  of  Minnesota  State,  has  been 
brooding  polled  cattle  for  years  past,  and  he 
says,  howe  ver  many  crosses  he  has  made  by 
them  on  horned  stock,  all  the  calves  have  come 
and  grown  up  w-ithout  horns.  Their  colors 
range  from  bright,  red  to  brindle ;  they  are 
of  good  heavy  carcass,  head  and  other  points 
sufficiently  fine.  The  cows  prove  good  milk¬ 
ers,  and  when  dried  oil'  for  the  purpose,  fat¬ 
ten  rapidly  and  make  excellent  beef.  The 
steers  mature  tolerably  early,  and  find  high 
favor  with  both  butcher  and  consumer,  as  the 
carcass  cuts  up  profitably,  and  the  beef  i8 
tender  and  savory.  Other  breeders  being 
encouraged  by  this,  are  going  to  import,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  polled  cattle  iu  the  Spring 
from  Great  Britain.  General  L.  F.  Ross,  of 
Avon,  Illinois,  also  lias  a  herd  of  fine  polled 
cattle  made  up  by  crosses  of  Short- horns  and 
I  levons  with  Polled  Galloways  and  Red  Nor- 
folks. 

The  agricultural  returns  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  1881  show-  in  live  stock  a  decrease 
of  ubout  eight  per  cent  m  sheep,  between  1880 
and  1881.  in  t  he  former  year  the  number  of 
sheep  was  26,019,000,  in  the  latter  there  were 
only  25,581 ,000,  which  is  2.088,000  loss.  In  1874 
they  were  30,314.000.  Cattle  remain  nearly  the 
same,  being  foe  last  year  5,91 1,642  against  5,- 
912,046,  in  1880.  Swine  had  increased  a  few-, 
numbering  2,000,000  in  1880,  against  2,048,000 
in  1881,  Permanent  pasture  had  increased  since 
1S71,  about  1,192,000,  acres,  while  arable  land 
had  decreased.  This  show  s  that  the  British 
people  are  finding  tillage  less  profitable  than 
stock  raising  and  dairying  during  the  past 
few  years  of  u  deluge  of  rain.  Cows  and 
heifers  in  milk  bad  increased  to  the  number 
of  29.000.  Horses  remained  about  the  same. 
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SELECTED  LIST  FOR  ALL  THE  STATES. 


Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes, 
and  the  Small  Fruits. 


Collated  from  the  Best  Pomolgical 
Authorities. 


It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  present  a  list 
of  hardy  fruits  which  shall  be  the  best  adapted 
to  all  parts  of  any  State.  All  who  have  had 
occasion  to  inquire  into  the  subject  are  aware 
that  fruit  growers  from  the  North  and  South 
of  even  so  small  a  State  as  New  Jersey,  cannot 
agree  in  commending  or  condemning  the 
same  kinds  of  fruits.  Those  that  thrive  best 
in  the  n  orth  may  fail  in  the  south,  and  con¬ 
versely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  given  kin  1  of 
apple,  pear,  peach,  strawberry  or  grape,  may 
thrive  upon  one  farm  and  fail  upon  another, 
owing  to  different  soils,  situations  and  expos 
ures.  All  that  our  present  list — which  has 
cost  us,  whatever  its  value  to  our  readers,  a 
deal  of  labor— can  accomplish,  is  to  present  a 
general  guide  to  those  intending  to  plant 
fruits.  It  shows  the  reader  what  fruits  thrive 
best  in  his  State.  By  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
soil  and  situation,  by  local  inquiry  and  by 
consulting  catalogues  and  pomologieal  works, 
he  may  best  determine  which  of  the  kinds  so 
adapted  to  the  State  are,  probably,  the  best 
adapted  to  his  locality.  In  making  out  our 
list,  quality,  size  of  fruit,  productiveness, 
vigor  and  all  other  qualities  of  the  tree  are  ig¬ 
nored.  N  urserymon’s  catalogues  supply  this 

information. 

- - 

MAINE. 

Apples. — The  varieties  which  here  thrive 
best  are  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Fameuse,  Gravenstein,  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  Minister,  Mother,  Jewett's  Fine  Red, 
Northern  Spy,  Porter,  Red  Astrachan,  Red 
Canada,  R.  I.  Greening,  Sops  of  Wine,  Tetof- 
8ky,Talinaa1s  Sweet, Williams’s  Favorite.  The 
following  kinds  thrive  fairly  well  in  some 
parts  of  the  State ;  Alexander,  Baldwin,  Blue 
Pearmain,  Canada  Reinette,  Early  Straw¬ 
berry,  English  Russet,  King  of  Tompkins 
Co.,  Loudon  Pippin,  Primate,  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set,  Wagener,  Yellow  BoUofleur.  Pears. — 
Those  that  thrive  best  are  Belle  Lharative, 
Beurre  d’Anjou,  Clapp's  Favorite.  Duehesse 
d’Angouleme.  Those  that  thrive  fairly — Ros- 
tiezer,  Sheldon,  Bloodgood,  Doyenne  d’Ete, 
Lawrence,  Bartlett,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  Howell,  Plums.  —  Bavay’s  Greeu 
Gage,  Bleeker's  Gage,  Bradshaw,  Columbia, 
Damson,  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Purple  Gage,  Washington,  Yellow  Egg. 
Strawberries.— Col.  Cheney,  Hovey’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Nicanor,  President  Wilder,  Trlomphede 
Gand,  Wilson.  Raspberries.  —  Davison’s 
Thornless,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Clarke,  Kne- 
vett’s  Giant,  Brinekle’s  Orunge,  Philadelphia. 
Currants. — Black  Naples,  Cherry,  Knight’s 
Large  Red,  White  Grape.  Grapes. — Best, 
Agawam, Delaware,  Merrimack,  Salem,  Wild¬ 
er.  Good— Adirondac,  Concord,  Creveliug, 
Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Lindley,  Rebecca. 
Cherries. — Belle  Magnifique,  Bello  de  Choisy, 
Black  Heart,  Black  Tartarian,  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  Late  Duke,  Louis  Phillippe,  Morello, 

Reine  1  lortense. 

- - 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Apples. — Those  that  thrive  best  are  Benoni, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Fall  Wine,  Fameuse, 
Foundling,  Jewett’s  Fine  Red,  Jonathan,  Mil- 
den,  Mother,  Porter,  Red  Astrachau,  Tal- 
man’s  Sweet,  Williams’s  Favorite.  Good — 
Baldwin,  Chenango  Strawberry,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Early  Ponnock,  Granite  Beauty,  Grav¬ 
enstein,  Haw'thornden,  Hubbardston  Non¬ 
such,  King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Lady’s  Sweet, 
Large  Yellow  Bough,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Min¬ 
ister,  Primate,  Red  Cauada,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Sops  of  Wine,  Summer  Pippin,  Wagener. 
Pears. — Best— Beurre  d’Anjou,  Buffum,  Doy¬ 
enne  d’Etty  Howell,  Lawrence,  Merriam,  Par¬ 
adis  d’Automne,  Rostiezer.  Good— Ononda¬ 
ga,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Tyson,  Winter  Nelis, 
Bloodgood,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Dearborn’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Dueliesse  d'Augouleme,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jprsey,  Bartlett,  Beurre 
Bose,  Beurre  Giffard.  Plums  —Green  Gage, 
Long  Scarlet,  St.  Martin’s  Quetsehe.  Straw¬ 
berries  —Black  Defiance,  Russell’s  Prolific, 
Wilson’s.  Grapes.  —  Concord,  Delaware, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Agawam,  Creveliug,  Mer- 
rimac,  Perkins,  Rebecca,  Salem,  Wilder. 


VERMONT 

Apples. — Those  that  thrive  best  are  Bald¬ 
win,  Blue  Pearuiaiu,  Dyer,  Fameuse,  Golden 
Russet,  Golden  Swoet,  Hubbardston  Non¬ 
such,  Lowell,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Porter,  Red 
Astrachan,  R.  I.  Greening,  St.  Lawrence, 
Talman’s  Sweet,  Williams’s  Favorite.  Those 
that  thrive  fairly  are  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Rox¬ 


bury  Russet,  Summer  Pippin,  Wagener,  j 
Northern  Spy,  Pomtne  Grise,  Hightop  Sweet, 
Jonathan,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  Strawberry, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Danver’s  Winter  Sweet,  Early 
Harvest,  Early  Joe,  English  Russet,  Fall 
Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Alexander,  Belmont, 
Benoni,  Canada  Reinette.  Pears. — Best, 
Beurre  d’Anjou,  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey.  Good — Rostiezer,  Seckel, 
Sheldon,  Tyson,  White  Doyenne  or  Virgalieu,  . 
Bloodgood,  Buffum,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Dear¬ 
born’s  Seedling,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Madeleine, 
Ananas  d’Ete,  Bartlett,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  Diel.  Plums. — Admiral, 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Columbia,  Damson,  Early 
Favorite,  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Italian 
Prune,  Jefferson,  McLaughlin,  Peach,  Prince’s 
Yellow  Gage, Washington,  Yellow  Egg,  Lom¬ 
bard.  Strawberries. — Agriculturist,  Hov- 
ey’s  Seedling,  Longworth’s  Prolific,  Russell’s 
Prolific,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Wilson’s  Albany,  j 
(best).  Raspberries. -American  Black, Clarke,  j 
Davison's  Thornless,  Franconia,  Knevett's 
Giant,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Brinckle’s  Orauge. 
Blackberries.  —  Dorchester,  Kittatinny, 
Lawton.  Currants.— Black  Naples,  Cherry, 
Fertile  de  Palluau,  Knight’s  Large  Red,  La 
Versaillaise,  Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  White 
Grape,  Victoria.  Cherries. — Arch  Duke, 
Belle  Magnifique,  Bigarreau,  Black  Eagle, 
Black  Heart,  Black  Tartarian,  Downer’s  Late, 
Early  Richmond,  Late  Duke,  Late  Kentish, 
May  Duke,  Morello,  Reiue  Hortense.  Grapes. 
— Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Adirondac, 
Clinton,  Concord,  Creveliug,  Diana,  Eumelau, 
Israella,  Isabella,  Salem. 


'  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Apples. — Best — Baldwin,  Cogswell,  Grav¬ 
enstein,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Large  Yel¬ 
low  Bough,  Primate,  Red  Astrachan,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Williams’s  Favor¬ 
ite.  Good — Seek-no  Further,  Winesap.Yellow 
Bellefieur,Sopsof  Wine,  St  Lawrence, Summer 
Rose,  Talman’s  Sweet,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wagen¬ 
er,  Washington,  Minister, Northern  Spy,  Peck’s 
Pleasant,  Porter,  Haskell  Sweet,  Hurlbut, 
Jonathan,  King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Lady  Ap¬ 
ple,  Lady’s  Sweet,  Malden’s  Blush,  Danver’s 
Winter  Sweet,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Early 
Harvest,  Early  Joe,  Early  Strawberry,  Fall 
Pippin,  Fameuse,  Garden  Royal,  Golden 
Sweet,  Alexander,  Summer  Pearmain,  Be¬ 
noni,  Berkshire  Spy,  Blue  Pearmain.  Pears. 
— Best — Abbott,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  d’An¬ 
jou,  Beurre  Superfin,  Brandywine,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Duehesse  d’An¬ 
gouleme,  Howell,  Lawrence,  Marie  Louise, 
McLaughlin,  Merriam,  Paradis  d’Automne, 
Rostiezer,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field.  Good — Onondaga,  Pound,  Pratt,  St. 
Ghislain,  Tyson,  Urbaniste, Washington, Win¬ 
ter  Nelis,  Beurre  Langeiier,  Bloodgood,  Buf 
fum,  Columbia,  Dallas,  Dana’s  Hovey,  Doy¬ 
enne  d’Alencon, Doyenne  d’Ete, Foster’s  Seckel, 
Fulton,  Glout  Moroeau,  Henkel,  Julienne, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jeretey,  Nouveau  Poiteau, 
Andrews,  Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre  Hardy. 
Peaches. — Coolidge’s  Favorite,  Crawford’s 
Early  ami  Late, Early  York,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Hale’s  Early,  Jacques,  Morris's  White,  Old- 
mixon  Cling,  President,  Reevs’s  Favorite, 
Yellow  Alberge,  Yellow  Rareripe.  Plums. — 
Bradshaw,  Duane’s  Purple,  Green  Gage,  Im¬ 
perial  Gage,  Jefferson,  McLaughlin,  Peach, 
Prince’s  Yellow  Gage,  AVashiugton.  Cher¬ 
ries. — Black  Eagle,  Downer’s  Late,  Arch 
Duke,  Bigarreau,  Black  Heart,  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Coe’s  Transparent,  Early  Richmond, 
Gov.  Wood,  Hovey,  Lata  Duke,  May  Duke, 
Red  Jacket,  Reine  Hortense,  Rook  port. 
Grapes.  —  Concord,  Delaware,  Adirondac, 
Creveling,  Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Lindley, 
Massasoit,  Merrimack, Moore’s  Early, Rebecca, 
Wilder,  Worden.  Currants.  —  Common 
Black,  La  Versaillaise,  Red  Dutch,  White 
Dutch.  Raspberries. — Clarke,  Franconia, 
Hornet,  Knevett’s  Giant,  Mammoth  Cluster, 
Brinckle’s  Orange.  Blackberries. — Kitta¬ 
tinny,  Dorchester,  Lawton,  Wachusett. 
Strawberries. — Colonel  Cheney,  Crescent. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Apples. —  Those  that  thrive  best  are  Bald¬ 
win,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Fall  Pippin, 
Gravenstein,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Peck’s 
Pleasant,  Red  Astrachan,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Roxbury  Russet, Williams's  favorite.  Good — 
Seek-no- Further  Wine,  St.  Lawrence,  Sops  of 
Wine,  Talman’s  Sweet,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wash¬ 
ington,  McLellan,  Northern  Spy,  Poiter, 
Primate,  Hawfchorndeu,  Jersey  Sweet,  Jona¬ 
than,  King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Large  Yellow 
Bough,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Early  Harvest,  Early 
Strawberry,  Eng.  Russet,  Fameuse,  Golden 
Sweet,  Baker,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Benoni. 
Pears.  -  Best, — Bartlett,  Beurre  d’Aujou, 
Beurre  Giffard,  Daua’s  Hovey,  Duehesse 
d’Angouleme,  Lawrence,  Rostiezer,  Seckel, 
Sheldon,  Good— Onondaga,  Pratt,  Tyson, 
Washington,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Brandywine,  Buffum,  Clapp's  Favorite,  How¬ 
ell,  Knight’s,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Marie 
Louise,  Abbott,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  Bose, 
Beurre  Clairgeau, j-Beurre  Hardy.  Peaches. 


— Bordeaux,  Crawford's  Early,  Coolidge’s  | 
Favorite,  Crawford’s  Late,  Early  Tillotson.  | 
Early  York,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Hale’s  Early, 
Late  Red  Rareripe,  Oldmixon  Free,  Royal 
George,  Stump  the  World,  Troth’s  Early. 
Plums. — Bavay’s  Green  Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  | 
Drop.  Gen.  Hand,  Imperial  Gage,  Jefferson, 
Lombard,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Prince’s  Yellow 
Gage,  Purple  Gage.  Strawberries.- Gapt. 
Jack,  Chas.  Downing,  Col.  Cheney,  Crescent, 
Downer’s  Prolific,  Hovey’s  Seedling,  Jucunda, 
Seth  Boyden,  Wilson.  Raspberries. — 
Franconia,  Am.  Black,  Clarke,  Knevett’s 
Giant,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Brinckle’s  Orange, 
Philadelphia.  Blackberries.— Dorchester, 
Kittatinny,  Lawton,  Wilson’s  Early.  Cur 
rants  — Black  Naples,  Cherry,  La  Versail¬ 
laise,  Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  White  Grape. 
Cherries. — Belle  d’Orleans,  Arch  Duke, 
Black  Eagle,  Black  Heart,  Black  Tartarian, 
Coe’s  Transparent,  Downer’s  Late, Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  Gov.  Wood,  May  Duke,  Napoleon, 
Reine  Hortense,  Rockport.  Grapes. — Hart 
ford  Prolific,  Agawam,  Concord,  Creveling, 
Croton,  Delaware,  Diana,  Iona,  Israella, 

Isabella,  Lindley,  Rebecca,  Salem,  Wilder. 
- - 

CONNECTICUT. 

Apples. — Those  that  thrive  best  are  Bald¬ 
win,  Early  Harvest,  Fameuse,  Golden  Sweet, 
Gravensteiu,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Large 
Yellow  Bough,  Porter,  Red  Astrachan,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Roxbury  Russet.  Good— Seek  no- 
Further.Summer  Queen,  Sweet  Belle, Northern 
Spy,  Pomme  Grise,  Red  Canada,  Golden  Rus¬ 
set,  Belden  Sweet.  Pears. — Bartlett,  Beurre 
Bose,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  d’Anjou, 
Clapp's  Favorite,  Dana’s  Hovey,  Dearborn’s 
Seedling,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Lawrence,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Osband’s  Summer,  Rostiezer, 
Seckel,  Sheldon,  Tyson,  Winter  Nelis. 
Peaches,— Crawf Old’s  Early  and  Late.  Early 
York.  Foster,  Large  Early  York,  Mountain 
Rose,  Oldmixon  Free,  Stump  the  World, 
Troth’s  Early.  Plums. — Bavay’s  Green  Gage, 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Imperial 
Gage,  McLaughlin,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Lom¬ 
bard.  Cherries. — Black  Tartarian,  Downer’s 
Late,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Black  Eagle,  Coe’s 
Transparent,  Early  Richmond,  Gov.  Wood, 
May  Duke,  Rockport.  Grapes. —  Concord, 
Hartford  Prolific.  Currants.— Cherry,  La- 
Versaillaise,Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch. — Rasp¬ 
berries. — Clarke,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Brinck¬ 
le’s  Orange.  Blackberries.  —  Dorchester, 
Kittatinny,  Lawton,  Strawberries.  — 
Cbas.  Downing,  Crescent,  Wilson. 


DELAWARE. 

Apples  —Those  that  thrive  best  are  Am. 
Summer  Pearmain,  Early  Harvest,  Graven- 
stein,  Mafden’s  Blush,  Newtown  Spitzenberg, 
Rambo,  Smith’s  Cider,  Smokehouse.  Good 
— Westfield  Seek-no  Further,  White  Doctor, 
Wine,  Winesap,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Roman 
Stem,  Roxbury  Russet,  Summer  Queen, 
Summer  Rose,  Tewksbury  Winter  Blush, 
Wagener,  Newtown  Pippin,  Ortley,  Peck’s 
Pleasant,  Porter,  Primate,  Red  Astrachan, 
R.  I.  Greening,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Jersey 
Sweet,  Lady  Apple,  Late  Strawberry,  Dan¬ 
ger’s  Winter  Sweet,  Early  Strawberry,  Eng¬ 
lish  Russet,  Fall  Pippiu,  Gilpin.  Golden  Rus¬ 
set,  Baldwin,  Beuoni.  Cauuda  Reinette- 
Pears.— Jb’esf-Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Bran¬ 
dywine,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Duehesse  d’Angou¬ 
leme,  Fultou,  Gray  Doyenne,  Henkel,  Howell, 
Lawrence,  Manning's  Elizabeth,  Seckel,  Vicar 
of  Winktield.  Good — Ott,  Rutter,  Sheldon, 
Tyson,  Washington,  Windsor,  Beurre  Lange¬ 
iier,  Beurre  Superfin,  Bloodgood,  Buffum, 
Dana’s  Hovey,  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Flemish 
Beauty,  J  ulienne,  Lawrence,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Madeleiue,  Manning’s  Elizabeth, 
Napoleon,  Abbot,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  Clair¬ 
geau,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Beurre  Diel.  Peaches. 
— Best — Crawford’s  Early  and  Late,  Early 
York,  Oldmixon  Free,  Troth's  Early.  Good — 
Stump  the  World,  Susquehanna,  Ward’s  Late 
Free,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Heath  Cling,  La 
Grange,  Oldmixon  Cling,  Reeve’s  Favorite, 
Smock.  Plums.— Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Green 
Gage,  "Washington,  Wild  Goose.  Cherries. 
— Early  Richmond,  Black  Eagle,  Gov  Wood, 
May  Duke.  Grapes. — Concord,  Catawba, 
Delaware,  Diana,  'Hartford  Prolific,  Ives, 
Isabella,  Maxafcawney.  Currants. — Cherry, 
Fertile  d' Angers,  La  Versaillaise,  Red  Dutch, 
Red  Grape,  White  Grape.  Raspberries. — 
Brandywine,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Philadelphia. 
Blackberries. — Kittatinny,  Wilson’s  Early, 
Dorchester.  Staw  berries. — Wilson’s  Al¬ 
bany,  Chas.  Dowuiug,  Ilovey’s  Seedling,  Ken¬ 
tucky',  Monarch  of  the  West,  Pres.  Wilder. 

- - 

MARYLAND. 

Apples. — Varieties  best  adapted:  Canuon 
Pearmain,  Cornell's  Fancy,  Drap  d’Or,  Falla- 
water,  Gilpin,  Gravenstein,  Jefferis,  Loudon 
Pippin,  Maiden's  Blush,  Nickajack,  Pryor’s 
Red,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Red  Astrachan,  Shock- 
ley,  Smith’s  Cider,  Smokehouse,  Summer 
Pippin,  Summer  Rose,  Tewksbury  Winter 
Blush,  Winesap,  York  Imperial.  Good  va¬ 
rieties — Alexander,  Ben  Davis,  Beuoni,  Bo- 
num,  Buckingham,  Bullock’s  Pippin,  Carolina 


Red  Juue,  Cross,  Dominie,  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  En¬ 
glish  Russet,  Fall  Harvey,  Fall  Pippin, 
Fameuse, Green  Cheese,  Grimes’s  Golden,  Hall, 
Jonathan,  Lady  Apple,  Large  Yellow  Bough, 
Limber  Twig,  Milam,  Mother,  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin,  Northern  Spy,  Ortley,  Peck’s  Pleasant, 
Porter,  Premium,  Primate,  Rambo,  Robert¬ 
son’s  White,  Roman  Stem,  Sops  of  Wine, 
Wellford’s  Yellow,  Wine,  Yellow  Bellefleur. 
Pears. — Best — Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Ber¬ 
gen,  Beurre  Clarigeau,  Beurre  d' Anjou, 
Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre  Superfin,  Bloodgood, 
Doyenne  d’Ete,  Duehesse  d’Angouieme,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Gray  Doyenne,  Henkel,  Howell,  Law¬ 
rence,  Manning’s  Elizabeth,  St.  Michael 
Archange,  Seckel,  Sheldon.  Good — Baronnede 
Mello,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  d’Amanlis, 
Beurre  Diel,  Brandywine,  British  Queen,  Buf¬ 
fum,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Columbia,  Dana’s 
Hovey,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Easter  Beurre, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Glout  Morceau,  Josephine  de 
I  Malines,  Kirtlaud,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Napoleon,  Ott,  Paradis  d'Au- 
toiune,  Piatt,  Rostiezer,  St.  Ghislain,  Tyson, 
Urbaniste,  Washington,  White  Doyenne, 
Winter  Nells.  Peaches,  —  Best  —  Beer’s 
Smock,  Crawford’s  Early  and  Late,  Early 
York,  Gross  Miguonne,  Hale’s  Early,  Large 
Yellow  York,  Oldmixon  Free,  Oldmixon 
Cling,  Susquehanna.  Good  —  Stump  the 
World,  Tippecanoe,  Troth’s  Early,  Word's 
Late  Free,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Early  Rivers, 
Early  Tillotson,  Heath  Cling,  La  Grunge, 
Large  White  Cling,  Lemon  Cling,  M  iris’s 
White,  President,  Reeves’s  Favorite,  Saiway, 
Smock,  Chinese,  Columbia,  Coolidge’s  Favor¬ 
ite,  Druid  Hill.  Plums  —  Columbia,  Daw¬ 
son,  German  Prune,  Lombard,  Wild  Goose. 
Cherries— Belle  de  Choisy,  Arch  Duke, 
Belle  Magnifique,  Bigarreau,  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Coe’s  Transparent,  Downer’s  Late, 
Early  Richmond,  Elton,  Empress  Eu¬ 
genie,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Gov.  Wood, 
May  Duke,  Napoleon,  Rockport,  Reine  Hor¬ 
tense.  Currants. — Cherry,  Fertile  dePelluau, 
Fertile  d’ Angers,  Red  Dutch,  White  Duteh, 
White  Grape.  Grapes. — Concord,  Dela  ware, 
Agawam,  Catawba,  Clintou,  Creveliug,  EL 
siuburgh,  Goethe,  Hartford  Prolific,  Israella, 
Ives,  Lindley,  Massasoit,  Maxatawney,  Mer¬ 
rimack,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Scuppernong. 
Raspberries. — Brandywine,  Fastolff,  Fran 
conia,  Herstiue,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Strawberries. —Rest  —  Chas.  Down- 
nig,  Triomphe  de  Gand.  Good — Agriculturist 
Hovey’s  Seedling,  Jenny  Lind,  Longworth’s 
Prolific,  Nicanor,  Victoria. 


NEW  YORK- 

Apples. — Those  that  thrive  best  are  Bald¬ 
win,  Cooper’s  Market,  Early  Harvest,  Esopus 
Spitzenburg,  Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Golden 
Russet.  Golden  Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Eubbard- 
sf.on  Nonsuch,  Jefferis,  Jonathan.  King  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  Large  A'ellow  Bough.  Mother, 
Northern  Spy,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Porter,  Red 
Astrachan,  R  L  Greening,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Roxbury  Russet,  St.  Lawrence,  Twenty 
Ounce,  Talman’s  Sweet.  Good — Westfield 
Seek -no- Further,  Williams’s  Favorite,  Wine¬ 
sap,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  York  Imperial,  Rock¬ 
port  Sweet,  Shiawassee  Beauty,  Somerset, 
Sops  of  Wine,  Stark,  Summer  Queen,  Sum¬ 
mer  Pippin,  Summer  Rose,  Sutton  Beauty, 
Swaar,  Sweet  Winesap,  Taunton,  Wagener, 
Washington,  McLellan,  Melon,  Minister,  Mor¬ 
ris’s  Sweet,  Spitzenburg  or  Vandevere,  Peach 
Pond  Sw  eet,  Pittsburg  Pippin,  Pomme  Grise, 
Primate,  Ramsdell  Sweet,  Red  Ranee,  Haw- 
thornden,  Hartford  Sweet,  Hurlbut,  Irish 
Pq  pin,  Jersey  Sweet,  Lady  Apple,  Lady’s 
Sweet,  Strawberry,  Loudou  Pippin,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Dominie,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Early  Joe,  English  Russet,  Eus- 
tis,  Fall  Orange,  Fulton,  Gurden  Royal, 
Grimes’s  Golden,  Alexander.  Am.  Golden  Pip¬ 
pin,  Am.  Summer  Pearmain,  Autumn  Bough, 
Bailey  Sweet,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Belmont,  Ben 
Davis,  Benoni,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Bonum,. 
Canada  Reinette,  Chenango  Strawberry 
Pears. — Best , — Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Beurre  Bose.  Beurre  d’Anjou.  Beurre  Giffard, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Dana’s  Hovey,  Doctor 
Reeder,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Doyenne  d’Ete, 
Duehesse  d’Angouleme,  Howell,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Lawrence,  Manning’s  Elizabeth,  Seo- 
bel,  Sbe’dou,  Winter  Nelis.  Good — Onon 
dag'i,  Ott.  Petite  Marguerite,  Pound,  Pratt 
Rostiezer,  Sterliug,  Stevens's  Genessee.  Tyson 
Vicar  of  Winkfiekl,  Washington,  Beurre  Su- 
perfiu,  Bloodgood,  Brandy  wine,  British 
Queen,  Buffum,  Columbia,  Dallas,  Dix,  Doy¬ 
enne  d’Alencon,  Fulton,  Glout  Mjrceau,  Har¬ 
ris,  Henkel,  Julienne,  Kirtland,  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  McLaughlin,  Mt.  Vernon,  Abbott, 
Ananas  d’Ete,  Baroime  de  Mello,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Diel, 
Beurre  Hardy.  Peaches,  Best. — Coolidge’s 
Favorite,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late, 
Early  York,  Oldmixon  Free.  Good — Stump 
the  World,  Susquehanna,  Troth’s  Early,  Van 
Zandt’s  Superb,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Yellow 
St.  John,  Early  Albert,  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Early  Rivers, 
Hale’s  Early  Jacques,  La  Grange,  Large 


White  Cliug,  Late  Red  Rareripe,  Lemon 
Cling,  Morris’s  White,  Noblesse,  Oldmixon, 
Cling,  President.,  Princess  of  Wales,  Reeves’s 
Favorite,  .Snow,  Alexander,  Amsden’s  June, 
Bergen’s  Yellow,  Cole’s  Early  Red,  Columbia, 
Cook’s  Late  White.  Plums,  Best — Buvay’s 
Green  Gage,  Bradshaw,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop, 
Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Jefferson,  Law¬ 
rence’s  Favorite,  McLaughlin,  Prince  Engle- 
bert,  Transparent  Gage.  Good — Belgium  Pur¬ 
ple,  Bleeker’s  Gage,  Columbia,  Damson,  De- 
Mon  tfoit,  Duane’s  Purple,  Early  Favorite, 
German  Prune,  Gen.  Hand,  Hudson  Gage, 
Imperial  Ottoman,  Italian  Prune,  Lombard, 
Monroe,  Peach  Pond  Seedling,  Prince’s  Yel¬ 
low  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Richmond  Quaokeu- 
boss,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Washington,  Yellow 
Egg.  Cherries.  Best. — Bigarreau  of  Mfczel, 
Black  Tartarian,  Coe’s  Transparent,  Gov. 
Wood.  Good — Arch  Duke,  Belie  Maguifique, 
Belle  de  Choisv,  Belle  d'Orieans  Bigarreau, 
Black  Eagle,  Downer’s  Late,  Early  Purple 
Guigne,  Early  Richmond,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Hovev,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Late  Duke, 
May  Duke,  Morello,  Napoleon,  Osceola,  Red 
Jacket,  Reine  Hortense,  Royal  Duke,  Tecum - 
seh.  Grapes,  Best. — Concord,  Delaware, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Wilder.  Good — Ad  Iron  due, 
Agawam,  Barry,  Brighton,  Catawba,  Clinton, 
Creveliug,  Diana,  Iona,  Israella,  Isabella, 
Ives,  Lindley,  Merrimack,  Rebecca,  Tele¬ 
graph,  Worden  Currants,  Best— Cherry, 
La  Veraullaise,  White  Grape.  Good— Black 
Naples,  Fertile  de  Pulluau, Knight’s  Large  Red, 
Prince  Albert,  Red  Dutch,  Red  Grape,  White 
Dutch,  Victoria.  Raspberries  — Outhbert, 
Brinkle’s  Orange,  Am.  Black,  Belle  de  Fonte- 
nay,  Brandywine,  Catawissa, Clarke,  Fastolff, 
Franconia.  French,  Herstine,  Hudson  River 
Antwerp,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Philadelphia, 
Purple  Cane.  Blackberries.— Kittutinny, 
Dorchester,  Lawton,  Sn  der,  Wacbusett. 
Strawberries.  Best.— Sharpless,  Trimnphe 
de  Gand,  Wilson’s  Albany,  Bid  well.  Good- 
Captain  Jack,  Chas.  Downing,  Crystal  City, 
Crescent,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Downer’s 
Prolific,  Duchess,  Great  American  (under 
high  cultivation),  Hovey’s  Seedling,  Jenny 
Lind,  Jucunda,  Miner’s  Great  Prolific,  Nica- 
nor,  Pioneer,  Seth  Boy  den,  Triple  Crown,  ! 
Victoria,  Windsor  Chief. 


NEW  JEPvSEY. 

Apples. — Best ! — Baldwin,  Cogswell,  Falla- 
water,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Monmouth  Pippin 
Roxbury  Russet,  Smith’s  Cider,  Sops  of 
Wine,  Summer  Hagloe.  Good— Seek-no  Fur¬ 
ther,  T\  inesap,  Roman  Stem,  Stevenson's 
Winter,  Summer  Rose,  Tal  man’s  Sweet,  Nor¬ 
thern  Spy,  Orange  Pippin,  Porter,  Primate, 
Bed  Astrachan,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Jer¬ 
sey  Sweet,  Lowell,  Danver’s  Winter  Sweet, 
Dominie,  Early  Joe,  Fall  Pippin,  Grimes’s  Gol¬ 
den,  Campfield,  Carolina  Red  June.  Pears. 

Best—  Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre 
d’ Anjou,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Duchesse  d’An- 
gouleme,  Lawrence,  Seckel,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field.  Good — Rostiezer,  St.  Ghislain,  Urban- 
iste,  W  indsor.  Bloodgood,  Buffum,  Doyenne 
d’Ete,  Easter  Beurre,  Henkel,  Howeli,  Juli¬ 
enne,  Kirtland.  Peaches.— Crawford’s  Ear¬ 
ly,  Large  Early  York,  Stump  tbe  World, 
Susquehanna,  Ward’s  Late  Free,  Yellow  Rare- 
ripe,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Heath  Cling,  Morris 
White,  Noblesse,  Oldmixon  Free,  Petite  Im¬ 
perial,  Rodman’s  Cling,  Royal  George,  Smock, 
Bellegarde,  Cole’s  Early  Red,  Coolidge’s  Fa¬ 
vorite,  Crawford’s  Late,  Druid  HilL  Plums. 

Bavay’g  Green  Gage,  Duane’s  Purple,  Impe¬ 
rial  Gage,  Jefferson,  McLaughlin,  Prince’s  Yel¬ 
low  Gage,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Washington.  Cher¬ 
ries.— Belie  de  Choisy,  Belle  d’Orieans ,  Bigar¬ 
reau,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Heart,  Coe’s  Transpa¬ 
rent,  Early  Richmond,  Elton,  Knight’s  Early 
Black,  May  Duke,  Morello,  Napoleon,  Red 
Jacket.  Grapes.— Concord,  Clinton,  Creve- 
ling,  Delaware,  Ives,  Merrimack,  Telegraph. 
Curhants. — Cherry,  La  Versaillaise,  Red 
Dutch,  White  Dutch,  White  Grape.  Rasp¬ 
berries. — Am.  Black,  Clarke,  Franconia, 
Mammoth  Cluster,  Brinckle’a  Orange,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Purple  Cane.  Blackberries.— Kit- 
tatinny,  Dorchester,  Lawton,  Wilson’s  Early, 
Snyder.  Strawberries.— Wilson’s  Albany, 
Black  Defiance,  Chas.  Downing,  Downer’s 
Prolific,  Green  Prolific,  Hovey’s  Seedling, 
Lenning’s  White,  Seth  Boyden,  Victoria. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Apples. — Best — Baldwin,  Cogswell,  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Fancy,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Fallawa- 
ter,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Hunt  Russet, 
Large  Yellow  Bough,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Rambo, 
R.  I.  Greening,  Winesap,  Smith’s  Cider, 
Smokehouse,  York  Imperial.  Good ' — Yellow 
Bellefleur,  Wine,  William's  Favorite,  West¬ 
ern  Beauty,  Pddge  Pippin,  Roxbury  Russet, 
Sops  of  Wine,  Summer  Hagloe,  Swaar,  Tal- 
man’s  Sweet,  Townsend,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wag¬ 
oner,  Washington,  Melon,  Spitzenberg,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Porter,  Primate, 
Rawle’s  Genet,  Red  Astrachan,  Irish  Pippin, 
Jersey  Sweet,  King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Lowell,  Dominie,  Early  Harvest,  Ear¬ 
ly  Joe,  Early  Pennock,  Esopus  Spitzenburg, 
Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Gilpin,  Golden  Sweet, 


Gravenstein,  Alexander,  Am.  Beauty,  Bailey 
Sweet,  Belmont,  Benoni.  Pears. — Best — 
Bartlett,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leme,  Lawrence,  Seckel,  Winter  Nelis.  Good 
—Ott,  Pound,  Rostiezer,  St.  Ghislain,  Shel¬ 
don,  Tyson.  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Washington, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Bloodgood,  Braudywine, 
Buffum,  Catillac,  Columbia,  Doyenne  d’Ete, 
Flemish  Beauty.  Glout  Morceau,  Gray  Doy¬ 
enne,  Julienne,  Louise  Boune  de  Jersey,  Bello 
Lucrative,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  Clairgoau, 
Beurre  de  Brignais,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Giffard.  Plums. —  Best  —  Jefferson,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Prince’s  Yellow  Gage.  Good — 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Imperial 
Gage,  McLaughlin,  Purple  Gage,  Ricklaud, 
Washington,  Bavay’s  Green  Gage.  Cherries. 
Best — Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  Downer’s 
Late,  Early  Richmond,  Rockport.  Good — 
Arch  Duke,  Belle  de  Cboisy,  Belle  d’Orieans, 
Black  Eagle,  Coe’s  Transparent,  Elton,  Louis 
Phillippe,  May  Duke,  Morello,  Red  Jacket, 
Reine  Hortense,  Teciunseh.  Grapes. — Con¬ 
cord,  Agawam,  Alvey,  Creveling,  Delaware, 
Diana,  Hartord  Prolific,  Iona,  Isabella,  Ives, 
Lindley,  Martha,  Massasoit,  Rebecca,  Tele¬ 
graph,  Wilder.  Currants.— Cherry,  LaVer- 
saillase,  White  Grape,  Black  Naples,  Red 
Dutch,  Red  Grape,  White  Dutch,  Victoria. 
Raspberries. — Brandywine,  Herstine,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Am.  Blade,  Franconia,  French,  Hor¬ 
net,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Miami,  Brinclde’s  Or¬ 
ange.  Blackberries. — Kittatinny,  Dorches¬ 
ter,  New  Rochelle,  Wilson’s  Early.  Straw¬ 
berries. — Chas  Downing,  Wilson’s  Albany. 
Agriculturist,  Crescent,  Cumberland  Tri¬ 
umph,  Green  Prolific,  Hovey’s  Seedling. 
Jenny  Lind,  Jucunda,  Sharpless,  Triumph, 
Victoria. 

- - — 

MICHIGAN. 

Apples.— Varieties  best  adapted:  Baldwin,  I 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Early  Harvest,  Golden 
Russet,  Jewett’s  Fine  Bed,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Northern  Spy,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Primate,  Red 
Astrachan,  Red  Canada,  R,  I.  Greening,  St. 
Lawrence,  Summer  Queen,  Twenty  Ounce. 
Good — W estfield  Seek- no  Further,  White  Doc¬ 
tor,  White  Pippin,  William's  Fa  vorite,  Wine, 
Winesap,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Ridge  Pippin,  Rome  Beauty,  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set,  Saxton,  Shiawassee  Beauty,  Smokehouse, 
Sops  of  Wine,  Summer  Hagloe,  Summer  Pip¬ 
pin,  Summer  Rose,  Swaar,  Tetofsky,  Tin- 
mouth,  Talman’s  Sweet,  Townsend,  Vande- 
vere,  Wagener,  Washington^  McLeiian,  Mel-  | 
on,  Mexico,  Minister,  Monmouth  Pippin,  i 
Mother,  Newtown  Pippin,  Spitzenburg,  Ohio  J 
Nonpareil,  Peach  Pond  Sweet,  Perry  Russet,  | 
Pomrue  Grise,  Porter,  Progress,  Ramsdell’s 
Sweet,  Rambo,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Hall,  Haw- 
thornden,  Hartford  Sweet,  Holland  Pippin, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Hunt  Russet,  Jetfer- 
is,  Jersey  Sweet,  Jonathan,  King  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.,  Lady  Apple,  Lady’s  Sweet,  Large 
Yellow  Bough,  Late  Strawberry,  Lowell, 
Mann,  Colvert,  Denver's  Winter  Sweet,  Do 
minie,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Pomme  Royal,  Ear¬ 
ly  Joe,  Early  Strawberry,  English  Russet, 
Falla  water,  Fall  Orange,  Fall  Pippin,  Fall 
Wine,  Fameuse,  Garden  Royal,  Gilpin,  Golden 
Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Gi  itnes's  Golden,  Alexan¬ 
der,  Am.  Goldeu  Pippin,  Am.  Summer  Pear- 
main,  Autumn  Bough,  Bailey  Sweet,  Balti¬ 
more,  Belmont,  Ben  Davis,  Benoni,  Blue 
Pearmain,  Bullock’s  Pippin,  Canada  Reinette, 
Carolina  Red  June,  Chenango  Strawberry, 
Clyde  Beauty,  Cooper,  Cogswell,  Cole’s 
Quince.  Pears. — Best — Bartlett,  Beurre  d' 
Anjou,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Duchesse  d’  Angou-  I 
letne,  Flemish  Beauty,  Winter  Nelis.  Good — 
Onondaga,  Paradis  d'Automne,  Pound,  Ros¬ 
tiezer,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Sterling,  Tyson, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  White  Doyenne,  Windsor, 
Beurre  Langelier,  Beurre  Superfin,  Blood¬ 
good,  Brandywine,  Buffum,  Columbia,  Dana’s 
Hovey,  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Doyenne  Bous¬ 
sock,  Doyenne  d’  Alencon,  Doyenne  d’  Ete,  j 
Easter  Beurre,  Gloub  Morceau,  Howell,  Jami- 
nette,  Kirtland,  Lawrence,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Madeleine,  Napoleon,  Ananas  d’  Ete, 
Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre 
Hardy.  Peaches. — Best — Barnard,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early,  Hale's  Early,  Hill’s  Chili, 
Jacques,  Large  Early  York,  Oldmixon  Free, 
Stump  the  WcrW.  Good — Snow’s  Orange, 
Susquehanna,  Tippecanoe,  Troth’s  Early,  Van 
Zaudt’s  Superb,  White  Imperial,  Yellow  Al- 
berge,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Early  Beatrice,  Ear¬ 
ly  Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Early  York,  Foster, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Heath  Cliug,  Keypurt 
White,  Large  White  Cling,  Late  Red  Rare¬ 
ripe,  Lemon  Cling,  Morris  White,  Oldmixon 
Cling,  President,  Richmond,  Smock,  Snow, 
Alexander,  Amsden’s  June,  Bellegarde,  Ber¬ 
gen’s  Yellow,  Cole’s  Early  Red,  Columbia, 
Coolidge’s  Favorite,  Crawford’s  Late,  Di  utd 
Hill.  Plums.  Best — Bradshaw,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  Lombard,  Washington.  Good — Admi¬ 
ral,  Bavay’s  Green  Gage,  Bleeker’s  Gage,  Col¬ 
umbia,  Damson,  Duane’s  Purple,  German 
Fame,  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Italian 
Prune,  Jefferson,  Kjrke’s,  McLaughlin,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Prince’s  Yellow  Gage, 
Purple  Gage,  Yellow  Egg,  Quackenboss. 


CHERRiES.-Resf-Black  Tartarian,  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  Gov.  Wood,  May  Duke.  Good — Belle 
Magnifique,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Belled’  Orleans, 
Bigarreau,  Black  Eagle.  Black  Heart,  Carna¬ 
tion,  Coe’s  Transparent,  Downer’s  Late,  Elton, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Late  Duke,  Louis  Phillippe, 
Morello,  Napoleon,  Reine  Hortense,  Rockport, 
Royal  Duke.  Grapes. — Concord,  Delaware, 
Adirondac,  Agawam,  Barry,  Catawba,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Creveling,  Diana,  Essex,  Eumelan, 
Goethe,  Hartford  Prolific,  Iona,  Israella.  Ives, 
Massasoit,  Merrimack,  Perkins,  Rebecca,  Sa¬ 
lem,  Telegraph.  Wilder.  CURR a nts.  —  Best — 
Cherry,  Red  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Victoria. 
Good — Black  Naples,  Fertile  d’  Angers,  La 
Versaillaise,  Prince  Albert,  Red  Grape,  White 
Dutch.  Raspberries. — Best— Clarke,  Hers¬ 
tine,  Philadelphia.  Good — Am,  Black,  Bran¬ 
dywine,  Davison’s  Thornless,  Franconia,  Gol¬ 
den  Thornless,  Golden  Cap,  M  ammoth  Cluster, 
Miami,  Brinckle’s Orange,  Turner.  Blackber¬ 
ries. — Barnard,  Dorchester,  Kittatinny,  Law- 
ton,  Snyder,  Wilson's  Early.  Strawber¬ 
ries. — Best — Cbas.  Downing,  Jucunda,  Long- 
worth’s  Prolific,  Wilson.  Good — Agriculturist, 
Bidwell,  Capt.  Jack,  Champion,  Col.  Cheney, 
Cumberland  Triumph,  Downer’s  Prolific, 
Duchess,  Duncan,  Gen.  Sherman,  Glendale, 
Golden  Defiance,  Hovey’s  Seedling,  Jenny 
Lind,  Kentucky,  Matilda,  Monarch  of  the 
West,  Nicanor,  Pres.  Voider,  Prouty,  Rus¬ 
sell’s  Prolific,  Seneca  Chief,  Seneca  Queen, 
Seth  Boyden,  Triomphe  do  Gand,  Victoria.  . 

T.  T.  Lyon’s  Special  List  for  Michigan. 

Apples.  —  Summer  — Early  Harvest,  Red 
Astrachan,  Primate,  Large  Yellow  Bough, 
Early  Strawberry,  Summer  Rose,  Early  Joe, 
Golden  Sweet.  Autumn.— Maiden’s  Blush, 
Garden  Royal,  American  Summer  Pearmain, 
Lowell,  Hawley,  Chenango  Strawberry,  Por-  I 
ter,  Jersey  Sweet,  Dyer,  Mexico,  Autumn 
Swaar,  Haskell  Sweet,  Fall  Pippin,  Ohio  Non¬ 
pareil,  Twenty  Ounce,  Blenheim  Pippin. 
Winter  —Melon,  Shiawassee  Beauty,  Jona¬ 
than,  Fameuse,  Westfield  Seek-no-Further, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Belmont,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greening.  Bailey  Sweet,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  1 
Yellow  Belief! uer,  Northern  Spy,  King  of 
Tompkins  Co,, Grimes’s  Golden,  Lady’s  Sweet,  I 
Red  Canada,  Talman’s  Sweet,  Ooldpn  Russet, 
Roxbury  Russet.  Pears.— Summer. — Ma¬ 

deleine,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Bloodgood,  Beurre 
Giffard,  Tyson,  R.ostiezer.  Autumn. — Ster¬ 
ling,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Washington, 
Seckel,  Onondaga,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Beurre  Bose,  Sheldon,  Beurre  d’Anjou.  Win¬ 
ter, — Beurre  Diel,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis, 
Columbia.  Plums.— Green  Gage,  Washing-  | 
ton,  Jefferson,  McLaughlin.  Lombard,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Yellow  Egg,  Imperial  Gage,  Bavay’s 
Green  Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  Peaches. — 
Alexander  (or  Amsden),  Early  Louise,  Early 
Rivers,  Hales’s  Early,  George  the  Fourth, 
Coolidge’s  Favorite,  Early  Crawford,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Oldmixon  Free, 
Stump  the  World,  Large  White  Cling,  Late  ! 
Crawford,  Smock  Free.  Cherries. — Early  | 
Purple  Guigne,  Kentish  (E.  Richmond), 
May  Duke,  Reine  Hortense,  Belle  de  Choisy, 
Late  Duke,  Louis  Phillippe,  Belle  Magnifirjue. 
For  those  planting  the  sweet  varieties,  Belle 
d’Orieans,  Coe’s  Transparent,  Governor  Wood, 
Rockport,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton,  Bigarreau, 
Downer’s  Late.  Grapes.— Moore’s  Early,  j 
Delaware,  Concord,  Iona,  Agawam,  Wilder, 
Brighton,  Merrimuck,  Strawberries. — Dun¬ 
can,  Bidwell,  Champion,  Seneca  Queen,  Chas.  I 
Downing,  Bovden’s  No,  30,  Sharpless,  Wilson 
(for  canning),  Cumberland  Triumph,  Marvin  , 
(late).  Raspberries.— Red  varieties:  Clarke 
(early),  Cuthbert, Brandywine,  Turner.  Black 
Caps  :  Davison’s  Thornless,  Mammoth  Cluster. 
Gregg.  Blackberries.— Kittatinny,  Snyder, 
Taylor’s  Prolific.  Currants.— Red  Dutch, 
White  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Cherry,  Victoria. 
Gooseberries. — Downing's,  Smith’s,  Hough¬ 
ton.  Mountain. 

The  above  lists  are  intended  to  supply  a 
succession  throughout  the  season  of  each  class  j 
of  fruits,  with  abundant  variety.  The  sur¬ 
plus,  if  any,  to  be  adapted  to  near  marketing.  ; 
The  varieties  are  chosen  with  primary  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  wants  of  a  family ,  giving  quality  j 
a  preference  over  profit,  for  the  dessert,  and  ; 
providing  a  sufficient  variety,  at  all  times,  for  j 
culinary  purposes. 


OHIO- 

Apples. — Varities  best  adapted  :  Baldwin, 
Belmont,  Early  Harvest,  Goldeu  Sweet,  Jona¬ 
than,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Rambo, 
Red  Astrachan,  Red  Canada.  Good — Alex¬ 
ander,  Am.  Summer  Pearmain,  Autumn 
Bough,  Bailey  Sweet,  Baltimore,  Ben  Davis, 
Benoni,  Bethlehemite.  Black  Apple,  Bonum, 
Broadweli,  Canada  Reinette,  Carolina  Red 
June,  Chenango  Strawberry,  Cornell’s  Fancy, 
Dauver's  Winter  Sweet,  Dominie,  Duchesse  of 
Oldenburg,  Early  Joe,  Early  Pounoek,  Early 
Strawberry,  English  Russet;  Esopus  Spitzen-  ! 
burg,  Ewalt,  Fallawuter,  Fall  Pippin,  Fall  i 
Wine,  Fameuse,  Fink,  Fulton,  Garden  Royal,  | 
Gilpin,  Goff,  Golden  Russet,  Gravenstein,  j 
Green  Sweet,  Grimes’s  Golden,  Higby  Sweet, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Jersey  Sweet,  Jewett’s 


|  Fine  Red,  Keswick  Codliu,  King  of  Tompkins 
Co.,  Lady's  Sweet,  Lansingburg.  Large  Yel¬ 
low  Bough,  Limber  Twig,  Lowell,  Melon, 
Milam,  Mother,  Munson  Sweet,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Newtown  Spitzenburg,  Northern  Spy, 
Ohio  Nonpareil,  Peach  Pond  Sweet,  Pewau- 
!  kee,  Porter,  Primate,  B.amsdell’s  Sweet, 
Rawle’s  Genet,  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Roman  Stem,  Roxbury  Russet, 
St.  Lawrence,  Smith's  Cider,  Smokehouse, 
Sops  of  Wine,  Spice  Russet.  Stark,  Summer 
|  Queen,  Summer  Rose,  Talman’s  Sweet,  Twenty 
Ounce,  Wagener,  Wealthy,  Western  Beauty, 

!  Westfield  Seek-no-Further,  White  Pippin, 
William’s  Favorite,  Willow  Twig,  Wine, 

'  Winesap,  Yellow  Bellefleur.  Pears. — Best — 
Bartlett,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Doyenne  Boussock, 
Duchess  d’Angouleme,  Flemish  Beauty,  How¬ 
ell,  Lawrence,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Seck¬ 
el,  Sheldon,  Winter  Nelis.  Good — Ananas 
d'Eto,  Andrews,  Baronne  do  Mollo,  Beurre 
Bose,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Giffard,  Beurre  Goubaulfc,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Bloodgood,  Braudywine,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
Columbia,  Dana’s  Hovey,  Dearborn’s  Seedling, 
Dix,  Doyenne  d’  Alencon,  Easter  Beurre,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Gray  Doyenne,  nosenschenck,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Julienne,  Kingsessing,  Kirtland, 
Manning’s  Elizabeth.  Marie  Louise,  Merriam, 
Napoleon,  Noveau  Poiteau,  Onondaga,  Ott, 
Passe  Colmar.  Rostiezer,  Rutter,  Sterling, 
Steven's  Genesee.  Tyson,  Hrbaniste,  Vicar  of 
Wjnkfield.  Washington,  White  Doyenne, 
Peaches. — Best — Crawford’s  Early  and  Late, 
Large  Yellow  York,  Oldmixon  Free,  Smock, 
Stump  the  World.  Good — Alexander,  Ams¬ 
den’s  June.  Barnard.  Bergen’s  Yellow,  Druid 
Hill,  Early  Beatrice,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Hale’s 
Early,  Heath  Cling.  Honeywell,  Late  Red 
Rareripe,  Morris  White,  Oldmixon  Cling 
Red  Cheek  Melocoton,  Slurtevant,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Tippecanoe,  Troth's  Early.  Ward’s 
Late  Free,  Yellow  Alberge,  Yellow  Rareripe- 
Plums. — Best — Jefferson, Lombard.  Shropshire 
Damson,  Good — Bavay’s  Green  Gage,  Bleek¬ 
er’s  Gage,  Bradshaw,  Coe’s  Golden  Dropi 
Damson,  Duane’s  Purple,  German  Prune, 
Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Italian  Prune, 
Lawrence’s  Favorite,  McLaughlin,  Pond’s 
Seedling,  Fri  nee’s  Yellow  Gage,  Purple  Favor¬ 
ite,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Washington,  Wild 
Goose,  Y ellow  Egg.  Cherries. —Best— Black 
Tartarian,  Eai-ly  Purple  Guigne,  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  Elton,  Gov.  Wood,  May  Duke,  Rock¬ 
port.  Good — Belle  Maguifique,  Belle  de 
Choisy,  Bigarreau,  Black  Eagle,  Carnation, 
Coe’s  Transparent,  Downer’s  Late,  Louis 
Phillippe,  Morello,  Napoleon,  Osceola,  Ohio 
Beauty,  Pontiac,  Red  Jacket,  Reine  Hortense, 
Tecutnseh.  Currants!. — Red  Dutch,  Black 

Naples,  Cherry,  Fertile  d’Angers,  Knight’s 
Large  Red.  La  VersaiHaiso,  B  ed  and  White 
Dutch,  Victoria.  Grapes.— Best— Catawba, 
Concoi'd,  Delaware.  Good  -Agawam,  Clin¬ 
ton,  EMubuvgh,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ives, 
Lindley,  Massasoit,  Martha,  Merrimack,  Nor¬ 
ton’s  Virginia,  Salem,  Telegraph,  Wilder. 
Raspberries. — Mammoth  Cluster,  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Davison’s  Thornless,  Delaware,  Fran¬ 
conia,  Gregg,  Herstine,  Hornet,  Brinckle’s 
Orange,  Philadelphia,  Blackberries. — Kit¬ 
tatinny,  Lawton,  Snyder,  Wilson’s  Early, 
Strawberries. — Best — Long  worth’s  P:-oU  fic, 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  Wilson.  Good — Downer’s 
Prolific,  Forest  Rose,  Green  Prolific,  Hovey’s 
Seedling,  Lennig’s  White,  Nicanor. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder’s  Special  List  for  Ohio 

An  approximate  fruit  list  for  Ohio,  for  profit 
especially.  N.  for  north,  S.  for  center  and 
south : — 

Apples. — Baldwin,  N. ;  Ben  Davis,  S. ;  Fall- 
awafcer,  S. ;  Fink,  S. ;  Indiana  Favorite,  Maid¬ 
en’s  Blush,  Red  Astrachan,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  N. ;  Rome  Beauty,  Western  Beauty 
(Lothringer  Rambour),  White  Pippin,  Balti¬ 
more  (of  Elliott). 

Cherries. — Black  Tartarian,  Early  May, 
May  Duke. 

Pears. — Bartlett,  Dana’s  Hovey,  Beurre 
d’Anjou,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme, Howell,  Law¬ 
rence,  Tyson,  Seckel  (for  unmteurs). 

Peaches.  —  Alexander,  Early  Crawford, 
Early  York,  Heath  Cling,  Honest  John,  Old¬ 
mixon  Free,  Oldmixon  Cling,  Smock. 


INDIANA. 

Apples. — V arietii  s  best  adapted :  Baldwin, 
Belmont,  Ben  Davis,  Broadweli,  Golden 
Sweet,  Jonathan,  Maiden’s  Blnsh,  Northern 
Spy,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Pm  mho,  Red  Astrachan, 
Smith’s  Cider,  Wagener,  Winesap.  Good — 
Am.  Summer  Pearmain,  Bailey  Sweet,  Beno¬ 
ni,  Black  Apple,  Buckingham,  Bullock's  Pip¬ 
pin,  Carolina  Red  June,  Clayton,  Cooper,  Do¬ 
minie,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Early  Harvest, 
Early  Joe,  Early  Pennock,  Early  Strawberry, 
English  Russet,  Esopus  SpitZ«nborg,  Fallawa- 
ter,  Fall  Pippin,  Fall  Wine,  Fameuse,  Gilpin, 
Gravenstein,  Howo’s  Virginia  Crab,  Hub¬ 
bardston  Nonsuch,  Jefferis,  Jersey  Sweet, 
King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Lady’s  Sweet,  Lan- 
siogbtipg,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  L®te  Straw¬ 
berry,  Limber  Twig,  Lowell,  McAffeo’s  Non¬ 
such,  Melon,  Milam,  Mother,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Newtown  Spitzenberg,  Ohio  Nonpareil,  Ort- 


ley,  Peach  Pond  Sweet,  Pomme  Grise,  Porter, 
Primate,  Ramsdell’s  Sweet,  Rawle’s  Genet, 
Red  Canada,  Red  Stripe,  R.  I.  Gx-eening,  Ro¬ 
man  Stem,  Rome  Beauty,  Roxbury  Russet, 
St.  Lawrence.  Stevenson’s  Winter,  Summer 
Queen,  Summer  Rose,  Swaar,  Sweet  Wiue- 
sa.p,  Tewksbury’s  Winter  Blush,  Talman’s 
Sweet,  Trenton  Eax’ly,  Twenty  Ounce,  Vande- 
vere,  Victuals  and  Drink,  Westfield  Seek-no- 
Purther,  White  Pippin,  White  Wiuter  Pear- 
main,  William’s  Favorite,  Winter  Sweet  Par¬ 
adise,  Yellow  Bellefleur.  Peaks.—  Best— 
Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Seckel.  Good— Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  d’ Anjou, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Gifford,  Beurre  Superiin, 
Bloodgood,  Brandywine,  Buffiim,  Dearborn’s 
Seedling,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leme,  Easter  BeuiTe,  Glout  Morceau,  Gray 
Doyenne,  Howell,  Kirtland,  Lawx'ence,  Lou¬ 
ise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Onondaga,  Paradis  d’Au- 
tomne,  Passe  Colmar,  Rostiezer,  St,  Ghislain, 
Sheldon,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Tyson,  Urbanisto, 
Vicar  of  Winlxfield,  Washington,  White  Doy¬ 
enne,  Winter  Nells,  Peaches. — Best— Craw- 
ford’s  Early  and  Late,  Heath  Cling,  La 
Grange,  Oldmixon  Cling.  Good — Barnard, 
Bellegarde,  Columbia,  Coolidge’s  Favorite, 
Druid  Hill,  Early  Tillotson,  Early  York, 
George  the  Fourth,  Grosse  Miguonae,  Large 
Early  York,  Lemon  Cling,  Leopold  I,  Malta, 
Morris’s  White,  Oldmixon  Free,  Rouman’s 
Cling,  Royal  George,  Srnoi-k,  Stump  the 
World,  Ward’s  Late  Free.  Plums  — Bx-ad- 
Bhaw,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Damson,  Green 
Gage,  Huling’s  Superb,  Imperial  Gage,  Jeffer- 
son,  Lawrence’s  Favorite,  Lombard,  Monroe, 
Smith’s  Orleans,  Washington,  Wild  Goose, 
Yellow  Egg.  Cherries.— Reine  Hortense, 
Morello,  May  Duke,  Knight’s  Early  Black, 
Gov.  Wood,  Elton,  Early  Richmond,  Carna¬ 
tion,  Black  Eagle,  Bigarroau,  Belle  de  Choisy, 
Belle  Magnifique,  Arch  Duke.  Currants.— 
Cherry,  La  Versaillaise,  Red  Dutch,  White 
Dutch,  White  Grape.  •Grapes. — Catawba, 
Clinton,  Concord,  Delaware,  Diana,  Isabella, 
Ives,  Norton’s  Virginia.  Raspberries  — Fnl- 
stolff,  Franconia,  French,  Hornet,  Mammoth 
Cluster,  Brinckle’s  Orange,  Philadelphia. 
Strawberries,— Basf— Green  Prolific,  Wil¬ 
son.  Good — Downer’s  Prolific,  Hovey’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Long  worth’s  Prolific,  Triompbe  de  Gand. 
- *■■*■■* - 

WISCONSIN. 

Apples. — Vai'ieties  best  adapted:  Alexan¬ 
der,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Edgar  Red  Streak, 
Fall  Orange,  Fall  Queen,  Fameuse,  Golden 
Russet,  Red  Astraehau,  Talman’s  Sweet, 
Wealthy.  Good — Seek-no- Further,  Wine 
Winesap,  St.  Lawrence,  Saxton,  Sops  of 
Wine,  Summer  Pippin,  Sweet  Pear,  Sweet 
Winesap,  Tetofskv,  Twenty  Ounce,  Newtown 
Spitzeuburg,  Northex-n  Spy,  Pewaukee, 
Pomme  Grise,  Rawls’s  Genet,  Hightop  Sweet, 
Late  Strawberry,  Lowell,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Bailey  Sweet,  Baltimoi'e,  Ben  Davis,  Blue 
Pearmain,  Chenango  Strawberry.  Pears. — 
Flemish  Beauty,  Bartlett,  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
Lawrence,  Osband’s  Summer,  Seckel, Stevens’s 
Genesee,  White  Doyenne,  Winter  Nelis. 
Plums, — Imperial  Gage,  Lombard,  Miner, 
Yellow  Egg.  Cherries. — Early  Richmond, 
Morello.  Grapes. — Best — Concox'd,  Delaware, 
Massasoit,  Wilder.  Good — Agawam,  Creve- 
ling,  Eumelnn,  Hartford  Prolific,  Iona,  Ives, 
Lindley,  Merrimack,  Salem.  Currants, — 
Black  Naples,  Victoria,  White  Grape,  White 
Dutch,  Red  Grape,  Red  Dutch,  Prince  Albert, 
La  Versaillaise,  Knight’s  Large  Red,  Fertile 
d’Angers,  Common  Black,  Cherry.  Rasp¬ 
berries. — Mammoth  Cluster,  Philadelphia, 
Axil  Black,  Davison’s  Thornless,  Golden  Cap, 
Brinckle’s  Orange,  Miami.  Strawberries. — 
Wilson,  Seth  Boyden,  Green  Px-oliflc,  Col. 
Cheney,  Chas.  Downing. 

- »  •  ♦ - 

MINNESOTA. 

Apples. — Varieties  best  adapted:  Fall 
Queen,  or  Haas  or  Gros  Pommier.  Good — 
Duchess  of  Oldenhux-g,  Edgar  Red  Streak, 
Euglish  Russet,  Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Gilpin, 
Golden  Russet,  Gravenstein,  Hawtkorndcn, 
Late  Strawberry,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Plumb's 
Cider,  Ram  o,  Red  Astrachan,  St.  Lawrence, 
Sops  of  Wine,  Tetofsky,  Talman’s  Sweet,  Wil¬ 
low  Twig.  Pears. — Bloodgood,  Flemish 
Beauty.  Plums. — Lombard,  Wild  Goose, 
Grapes. — Delaware,  Concox'd.  Currants. — 
Black  Naples,  White  Grape,  La  Versaillaise 
Red  Dutch.  Strawberries. — Agriculturist, 
Green  Prolific,  Longworth’s  Prolific,  Wilson. 

The  Capt.  Jack  Strawberry  is  much  prized 
in  Minnesota  for  its  hardiness  and  shipping 
qualities.  Wilson,  Downer’s  Prolific,  Green 
Prolific,  and  Crescent  Seedling  arc  a  good  list 
for  that  State.  Seth  Boyden,  Sharpless,  Glen¬ 
dale  and  Champion  have  done  well  in  many 
places.  Amonggrapes  only  Concord  and  Del¬ 
aware  for  market  and  Clinton  for  wine  are 
spoken  of  as  reliable.  Moore’s  Early  and 
Campbell’s  Lady  promise  well.  W m.  Green- 
man  thinks  that  for  hardiness  and  early  rip¬ 
ening  the  Janesville  has  no  equal.  He  has 
planted  largely  of  Woi'den,  Wilder,  Massasoit 
and  Mei'rimack, 

Mr.  O.  Gibbs,  of  Lake  City,  Minn.,  states 


what  kinds  of  apples,  in  his  opinion,  do  best 
when  grafted  on  the  crabs.  The  Wealthy  is 
a  perfect  success,  and  the  most  valuable  for 
general  top-gx-af  ting.  It  makes  a  perfect.union 
on  Transcendents,  growing  no  beetle  at  the 
point  of  union.  The  Wallbx-idge  makes  a  bee¬ 
tle,  but  it  is  sound  and  considering  its  long 
keeping  quality  and  abundant  beaiing,  is  a 
good  sort  to  use.  The  Fameuse,  Haas,  Ben 
Davis,  Tallman’s  .Sweet  and  several  other 
sorts  have  been  tided  with  success  in  this 
neighborhood.  Tho  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is 
a  failure  upou  the  crab,  either  grafted  in 
roots  or  limbs. 

The  Doolittle,  Seneca  and  Mammoth  Clus¬ 
ter  among  Black  Caps,  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Turner  among  red  raspberries  are  the 
best  of  the  old  kinds  for  Minnesota.  Currants 
— Red  Dutch,  Victoria,  White  Grape  and 
Black  Naples.  Plums — Harrison’s  Peach,  Foxi¬ 
est  Garden,  Warner  and  DeSoto. 


OREGON. 

Apples. — Varieties  best  adapted  :  Belmont, 
Lady  Apple,  .Newtown  Pippin,  Red  Astrachan, 
Winesap.  Good— Yellow  Bellefleur,  William’s 
Favorite,  Swaar,  Twenty  Ounce,  Virginia 
Greening,  Monmouth  Pippin,  Northern  Spy, 
Oi'tley,  Rambo,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Hightop  Sweet, 
Early  Harvest,  Esopus  Spite  mbux-g,  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin,  Golden  Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Baldwin,  Blue 
Pearmain.  Pears. — Desf.— Bartlett,  Easter 
Beurx-e,  Seckel,  Winter  Nelis;  Good — White 
Doyenne,  Stevens’s  Gen eseo,  P ound,  Onondaga, 
Doyenpe  d’Ete,  Duchesse  d’Angoulome.  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty.  Lawrence,  Loxxise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Madeleine,  Beux’re  dT Anjou.  Peaches. 
Crawford’s  Early,  Coe’s  Cling,  Early  York, 
Hale’s  Early.  Plums — Best — Bradshaw,  Ger- 
man  Pnine,  Italian  Prune,  Peach,  Prune 
d’Agen,  Washington;  Good — Bavay’s  Green 
Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Columbia,  Domine 
Dull,  Drap  d’Or,  Imperial  Gage,  Jeffei’son, 
Ox-leans,  Yellow  Egg.  Cherries. — Best— 
Black  Republican,  May  Duke,  Napoleon; 
Good — Belle  de  Choisy,  Black  Tartai’ian,  Cai'- 
nation,  Early  Richmond,  Late  Duke,  Knight’s 
Early  Black.  Currants. — Cherry,  Red 
Dutch,  White  Dutch,  White  Grape.  Grapes, 
—Best — Concord,  Ci-eveling,  Isabella;  Good — 
Delaware,  Diana,  Iona.  Raspberries,— 
Hudson  River  Antwei-p,  American  Black. 
Blackberries. — Lawton.  Strawberries. 
Ti-iomphe  de  Gand,  Wilson,  Jucunda  (good). 

- ♦-»  ♦ - =■ 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY, 

Apples. — Baldwin,  Belmont,  Blue  Pear 
main,  Cax-olina  Red  Juue,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Early  Harvest,  Fall  Pippin,  Golden  Russet, 
Golden  Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Hubbardston 
Nousucb,  King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Monmouth 
Pippiu,  Northern  Spy,  Rambo,  R,ed  Astrach¬ 
an,  R.  I.  Greening,  Summer  Rose,  Swaar, 
Winesap,  Yellow  Bellefleur.  Pears. — Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty ,  Louise  Bounede  Jersey,  Made¬ 
leine,  Seckel,  Vicar  of  Wixxkfield,  Winter 
Nelis.  Plums. — Bradshaw,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Columbia,  Damson,  German  Prune, 
Green  Gage,  Italian  Prune,  Jefferson,  Peach, 
Washington,  Yellow  Egg.  Cherries. — Big- 
arreau,  Black  Republican,  Black  Tartarian, 
Coe’s  Transparent,  Early  Richmond,  Elton,  1 
Gov.  Wood,  May  Duke,  Napoleon.  Grapes. 
— Croton.  Blackberries. — Dorchester,  Kit- 
tatinny,  Lawton.  Strawberries.— Jucunda, 
Monax-ch  of  the  West,  Triomphe  de  Gand. 


ONTARIO- 

Apples.— Varieties  beft  adapted. — Baldwin, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Red  Astrachan,  Ribs- 
ton  Pippin.  Good — Alexander,  Arnold’s 
Beauty,  Bailey  Sweet,  Beauty  ;if  Keur,  Beno- 
ni,  Bonrassa,  Canada  Reiuette,  Chenango 
Strawberry,  Dutch  Mignonue,  Early  Harvest, 
Early  Joe,  Early  Strawberry,  Esopus  Spitzen- 
burg.  Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Golden  Russet, 
Golden  Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Hawthomden, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  King  of  Tompkius  Co., 
Large  Yellow  Bough,  Late  Strawbex-xy,  Mai¬ 
den’s  Blush,  Melon,  Mother,  Peck’s  Pleasant, 
Porter,  Primate,  Rambo,  R.  I.  Greening,  I 
Roxbury  Russet,  St.  Lawrence,  Spice  Rus¬ 
set,  Summer  Rose,  Tetofsky,  Taluian’s  Sweet, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Wagener.  Pears.— Rest— 

Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 
Good — Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  Bose 
Beuri-e  Clairgeau,  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Beurre 
D  el,  Beurre  Hardy,  Bloodgood,  Brandywine, 
Buffum,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
lerne,  Fulton,  Glout  Moi'ceau,  Kirtland,  Law¬ 
rence,  Marie  Louise,  Onondaga,  Seckel,  Shel¬ 
don,  Tyson,  Washington,  White  Doyenne, 
Winter  Nelis,  Windsor,  Peaches. — Craw¬ 
ford's  Early  aud  Late,  Early  York,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Oldmixon  Free,  Royal  George. 
Plums. — Bradshaw,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Dam¬ 
son,  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Jefferson, 
Lombard,  Prince’s  Yellow  Gage,  Smith’s  Or¬ 
leans,  Washington,  Yellow  Egg.  Cherries. 
Early  Richmond,  Arch  Duke,  Bigarx-eau, 
Black  Eagle,  Black  Tartarian,  Coe’s  Trans¬ 
parent,  Gov.  Wood,  May  Duke,  Morello, 
Napoleon,  Reine  Hortense.  Currants. — 
Black  Naples,  Cheri-y,  Red  Dutch,  White 


Dutch,  White  Grape,  Victoria.  Grapes. — 
Adirondac,  Agawam,  Alvey,  Clinton,  Con¬ 
cord,  Creveling,  Delaware,  Essex,  Hartford 
Prolific,  Israella,  Lindley,  Massasoit,  Martha, 
Mei'rimack,  Salem,  Wilder.  Raspberries. — 
Am.  Black,  Franconia,  Mammoth  Cluster, 
Brinckle’s  Oi’ange,  Philadelphia.  Strawber¬ 
ries. — Wilson,  Longworth’s  Prolific,  Jenny 
Lind,  Chas.  Downing. 


SPECIAL  LIST  OF  FRUITS  FOR  PRO¬ 
VINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


For  profit  and  hardiness,  my  experience  has 
proved  the  following  fruits  among  the  suc¬ 
cesses  : 

Apples. — Fameuse,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Golden  Ball,  Alexander  and  Astrachan. 

Grapes.— Concord,  Euraelan  ,  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific,  Rogers’s  Hybrids,  Duchess,  Brighton. 

Currants. — Cherry,  White  Grape,  Black, 
(the  last-named  is  the  best  for  profit). 

Gooseberries.  —  Houghton,  Downing, 
Smith’s  Improved. 

Raspberries. — Brinckle’s  Orange.  Clarke, 
Cuthbert, 

Strawberries.— Wilson,  Downing,  Sharp¬ 
less.  Many  other  sorts  have  wintered  well, 
but  the  fniit  bas  not  been  profitable. 

Pears  are  short-lived  and  by  no  means 
certain. 

The  fruits  that  are  our  staple  for  profit  are 
the  Fameuse  Apple,  the  Concord  Grape,  the 
Black  Currant,  the  Houghton  Gooseberry,  the 
Clarke  Raspberry,  and  the  Wilson  and  Down¬ 
ing  Strawberries. 

- - 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Apples. — Varieties  best  adapted;  Baldwin, 
Blenheim  Pippin.  Gi'avenstein,  King  of  Tom¬ 
kins  Co.  ,  Lai'ge  Yellow  Bough,  Northern  Spy, 
Red  Asti'achan.  Ribston  Piijpin,  Yellow  Belle¬ 
fleur.  Good — William’s  Favorite,  Wagener, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Talman’s  Sweet,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Roxbury  Russet,  R.  I,  Greening, 
Primate,  Porter,  Pomme  Grise,  Nonpareil 
Russet,  Mother,  Marqxiis  of  Lome,  Lyscom, 
Lowell,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Golden  Sweet, 
Fameuse,  Early  Harvest.  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  Drap  d’Or,  Colvert.  Clyde  Beauty, 
Chenango  Strawberry,  Canada  Reinette, 
Broadwell,  Blue  Peai-main,  Alexander. 
Pears. — Bartlett.  Beurre  Diel,  Clapp’s  Favor¬ 
ite,  Duchesse  d’Angoueleme,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Marie  Loxxise,  Onondaga,  Seckel, 
Winter  Nelis.  Peaches. — Deming’s  Oi'ange, 
Plums. — Best — Green  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans, 
Yellow  Egg.  Good — Bavay’s  Green  Gage, 
Bx-adshaw,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Damson,  Drap 
d’Or,  German  Pnine,  Imperial  Gage,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Lombard,  McLaughlin,  Pond’s  Seedling, 
Pi'ixice’s  Yellow  Gage,  Washington.  Cher¬ 
ries. — Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  Black 
Heart,  Downer’s  Late,  May  Duke.  Currants. 
— Black  Naples,  Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch. 
Grapes. — Clinton,  Concord,  Delaware,  Diana, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Isabella.  Stawberries. 
Best — Jucunda,  Wilson.  Good — Chas.  Down¬ 
ing,  Col.  Cheney,  Hovey’s  Seedling,  Russell’s 
Prolific,  Seth  Boyden,  Triomphe  de  Gand. 


VIRGINIA. 

Apples. — Varieties  best  adapted:  Common 
Pearmain,  Edwai'd’s  Early,  Fallawater,  Lou¬ 
don  Pippin,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Nickajaek,  Pry. 
or’s  Red.  Rawle’s  Genet,  Smith’s  Ciller,  Wine¬ 
sap,  Winter  Sweet  Pai'adise,  York  Imperial. 
Good — Am.  Summer  Pearmain,  Baltzley,  Ben 
Davis,  Benoni.  Bonum,  Buckingham,  Bullock’s 
Pippin,  Cai*ter’s  Blue,  Cooper,  Cullasaga, 
Dominie,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Early  Red  Margaret,  Early  Strawberry, 
Early  Ripe,  Fall  Pippin,  Fall  Wine,  Gilpin, 
Golden  Dixie,  Gravenstein,  Green  Cheese, 
Gx-imes’s  Golden,  Gully,  Hall,  Hewe’s  Virginia  1 
Crab,  Horse,  Hunt  Russet,  Jersey  Sweet,  Lady  ■ 
Apple,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  Limber  Twig, 
Mason’s  Stranger,  Mattamusket,  McAfee’s 
Nonsuch,  Milam,  Monmouth  Pippin,  Mother, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Noi'thern  Spy,  Ortley, 
Peck’s  Pleasant,  Pilot,  Porter.  Red  Asti'achan, 
Ridge  Pippin,  Robertson’s  White  Roinanite, 
Roman  Stem,  Shockley,  Smokehouse,  Sum¬ 
mer  Hagloe,  Summer  Queen,  Summer  Rose, 
Townsend,  WnQgh’s  Crab,  Wellford’s  Crab, 
Wine,  Yellow  Bellefleu r.  Pears— Best — Bart¬ 
lett,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Buffum,  Doyenne  d’Ete, 
Duchesse  d’Auguuleme, Easter  BeuiTe,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Howell,  Kingsessing.  Good — Belle 

Lucrative,  Beui're  Bose,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
BeuiTe d’Amanlis,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre Giffard,  j 
Beurx’e  Langelier,  Bloodgood,  Clapp’s  Favor¬ 
ite,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Doyenne  Boussock, 
Glout  Morceau,  Hosenscheuk,  Knight's,  Law¬ 
rence,  Louise  Bonne  do  Jersey,  Madeleine, 
Manning’s  Elizabeth,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Os¬ 
band’s  Summer,  Rostiezer,  Seckel,  Sheldon, 
Stevens’s  Genesee,  Tyson,  Urbaniste,  White 
Doyenne,  Winter  Nelis.  Peaches.  —  Best— 
Crawford’s  Early,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Large 
Early  York,  Oldmixon  Cling,  Susquehanna. 
Good — Stump  the  World,  Troth’s  Early, 


Ward’s  Late  Free,  Early  Beatrice,  Early 
Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Early  Tillotson,  Early 
York,  George  the  Fourth,  Heath  Cling,  Ken- 
rick’s  Heath,  Keyport  White,  La  Grange, 
Lemon  Cling,  Morris  White,  Oldmixon  Free, 
Picqxxett's  Late,  President,  P„eeves’s  Favorite, 
Smock,  Amelia,  Chinese  Cling,  Crawford's 
Late.  Plums.— Damson,  Wild  Goose.  Cher¬ 
ries.  —  Belle  Magnifique,  Belle  de  Choisy, 
Belle  d’Orleans,  Black  Tartarian,  Carnation, 
Coe’s  Transparent,  Early  Richmond,  Elton, 
Gov.  Wood,  Knight’s Ea tiv  Black,  Late  Kent¬ 
ish.  Best— May  Duke,  Napoleon,  Red  Jacket, 
Reine  Hortense,  Rockpoi-t.  Grapes. — Best — 
Delaware,  lyes,  Norton’s  Virginia.  Good — 
Clinton,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Iona, 
Seuppernong.  Raspberries.  —  Mammoth 
Cluster,  Philadelphia.  Blackberries. — Kit- 
tatinny,  Lawton,  Wilson’s  Early.  Straw¬ 
berries. — Wilson,  Victoria,  Hovey’s  Seedling, 
Agriculturist. 

I  am  living  in  the  Middle  Section  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  some  15  miles  west  of  tide  water. 
Many  years  axo  our  people  planted  largelyof 
the  best  kinds  of  Northern  apples ;  but  East¬ 
ern  Virginia  is  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
many  varieties  and  we  are  now  r  aping  the 
fruits  of  that  error.  Many  of  our  trees  are 
very  scanty  bearei’3;  many  are  worthless  and 
many  are  changed  from  Winter  to  Summer  or 
Fall  kinds.  The  Wine  S  ip  by  common  con¬ 
sent  is  our  best  Wiuter  apple;  Early  Harvest 
and  June  Apple  are  the  best  Summer.  Fall 
and  Winter  Cheese  apples  bear  well  and  have  a 
fine  flavor.  I  have  seen  Straw  Greening,  Lim¬ 
ber  Twig,  and  Hall’s  Seedling,  bear  abundantly 
in  old  times.  A.  H.  p. 

Briarfield,  Va. 

- *-*-* - 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Apples. — Varieties  best  adapted  Bald¬ 
win,  Early  Harvest,  Maiden’s  Blush,  New¬ 
town  Pippin,  Rambo,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Rome 
Beauty,  Winter  Sweet  Paradise,  Yellow- 
Belletleur.  Good — Baker,  Hubbardston  Non¬ 
such,  Jersey  Sweet,  Jonathan,  King  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.,  Northern  Spy,  Porter,  Primate,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Roxbury  Russet.  Pears.— Best, 
Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Seckel,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne.  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Wiuter  Nelis.  Good — Beurre  d’¬ 
Anjou,  Beurre  Giffard,  Buffum,  Dearborn’s 
Seedling,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leme,  Easter  BeuiTe,  Howell,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  White  Doyenne.  Peaches. — Best. — 
Crawford’s  Early,  Early  Beatrice,  Early 
York,  George  the  Fourth,  Hale's  Early,  Har- 
ker’s  Seedling,  Heath  Cling,  Indian  Blood 
Freestone,  Oldmixon  Fx-ee  and  Cling,  Pavie  de 
Pompone,  Stump  the  World,  Susquehanna. 
Good. — Crockett’s  Late  White,  Foster,  Troth’s 
Early.  Plums. — Best. — Gen.  Hand,  Green 
Gage,  Huling's  Superb,  In ipei-ial  Gage,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Washington. — Good. — Damson,  German 
Prime,  Will  Goose.  Cherries. — Early  Rich¬ 
mond.  Grapes. — Best. — Agawam,  Concord, 
Delaware,  Goethe,  Johnson,  Lindley,  Norton’s 
Virginia,  Rebecca,  Salem,  Wilder.  Raspber¬ 
ries. — Mammoth  Clustei',  Philadelphia. 

* - »  - » 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Apples, — Varioty  best  adapted:  Gully. 
Good — Carter’s  Blue,  Green  Cheese,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Shockley.  Peaches.— Best— Chinese 
Cling,  Columbia,  Heath  Cling,  Indian  Blood 
Cling,  Lady  Parham.  Good— Amelia,  Bald¬ 
win’s  Late,  Borgeu’s  Yellow,  Cole’s  Early 
Red,  Coolidge’s  Favorite,  Crawford’s  Early 
and  Late,  Druid  Hill,  Early  Newington  Free, 
Eaton’s  Golden,  Grosse  Mignonue,  Haine’s 
Early  Bed,  Hyslop  Cling,  Kenriek’s  Heath,  La 
Grange,  Large  Earl  York,  Lemon  Cling. 
Molden’s  White,  Oldmixon  Free  and  Cling, 
President,  Red  Cheek  Meloeoton,  Rodman’s 
Cling,  Smock,  Stump  the  World,  Susquehanna, 
Tippecanoe,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Yellow  Rare¬ 
ripe,  Yellow  St.  John.  Grapes. — Scupper 
nong.  Strawberries —Triomphe  de  Gand, 

M.  B.  Prince’s  Special  List  for  North 
Carolina. 

Apples. — Summer— Yellow  May,  Red  As¬ 
trachan,  Early  Harvest,  Horse,  Bough,  Golden 
Sweet.  Fall  and  Winter — Wine  Sap,  Hall, 
Mangum,  Ben  Davis. 

Pears. — Bartlett,  Seckel. 

Peaches. — Hale’s  Early,  Mountain  Rose, 
Early  York,  Beatrice,  Tillotson.  (Seedling’s 
surest  for  home  use.) 

Plums. — Wild  Goose,  Miner,  Gold  Drop, 
(Drap  d’  Or),  Richland,  Damson. 

Cherries.— May  Duke,  Early  May,  Mo¬ 
rello. 

Grapes. — Ives,  Hartford,  Perkins,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Diana,  Martha,  Catawba,  Seuppernong, 

For  wine.  —  Norton’s  Virginia,  Cynthia, 
Seuppernong,  Clinton. 

Raspberries.— Cuthbert  and  Black  Caps. 

Gooseberries.—  American  Seedling. 

Stawberries.— Wilson,  Glendale,  Neunan, 
Crescent,  Forrest  Rose. 

This  comprises  about  all  that  I  would  re¬ 
commend  for  this  locality,  so  far  as  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  There  may,  however,  be  others  aa 
good  or  even  better.  Nursex'ymen  and  others 


a 
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publish  long  lists,  which,  they  say,  are  ad- 
dapted  to  this  section,  but  they  mostly  lead  to 
disappointment.  So  many  varieties  have  some 
serious  fault  difficult  to  overcome.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Rawle’s  Genet  grows  finely,  bears 
well,  but  decays  before  maturity. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  C. 

[Fruit  List  continued  ou  page  149.] 


THE  NEUNAN  STRAWBERRY. 

The  Neunan  or  Charleston  Strawberry  is 
becoming  quite  a  great  favorite  with  many  of 
the  extensive  berry-growers  hereabouts.  One 
of  them,  after  testing  it  and  the  Wilson  side 
by  side  for  several  years,  has  discarded  the 
latter,  and  in  its  place  planted  over  200  acres 
of  the  former,  it  being  a  better  carrier, 
about  one  week  earlier,  fully  equal  in  size  and 
quality,  and,  moreover,  it  bears  longer  than 
its  parent,  the  Wilson.  It  is  a  rampant 
grower ;  does  best  in  stools  and  runnel’s  kept 
clipped  until  September,  and  it  is  evidently 
most  at  home  near  the  coast  from  Norfolk  to 
Savannah.  1  doubt  if  it  would  prove  as  valu¬ 
able  as  the  Wilson  in  the  interior,  or  much 
further  north  than  this  latitude.  G.  F.  B. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

FRUIT  NOTES. 

— Let  unknown  tree  agents  alone. 

— Mr.  G.  W.  Fuller  thinks  that  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  and  Weal  thy  are  the  only  apples 
that  can  be  relied  on  in  Meeker  County,  Minn. 

. The  Chas.  Downing  Straw¬ 
berry  fruited  the  best  of  any  strawberry — 
Wilson  was  a  failure  last  year — The  Sharp¬ 
less  failed  also . Snyder  was 

the  only  blackberry  that  was  not  harmed  by 
the  Winter  of  ’81 . 

— Four  of  the  principal  fruit  growers  of 
Michigan,  says  the  Michigan  Farmer,  be¬ 
ing  asked  separately  for  the  four  most  desir¬ 
able  varieties  of  W inter  Apples  for  market, 
agreed  on  the  following:  Red  Canada,  Bald¬ 
win,  Northern  Spy  aud  Jonathan.  For  eat¬ 
ing,  they  named  the  Wagener,  Pock's  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Jonathan  and  Northern  Spy.  For  cook¬ 
ing,  all  were  united  on  three  varieties :  R.  I. 
Greening,  Northern  Spy  and  Baldwin. 

— Kieffer’s  Hybrid  Pear,  says  Prof.  Budd,  of 
Iowa,  ripens  its  wood  so  perfectly  that  it  may 
endure  the  Winter  of  the  northern  part  of  that 
State.  He  calls  favorable  attention  also  to 
Bergamotte  Crassane  and  the  St.  Ghislain. 

— The  Glendale,  Charles  Downing,  Kentuc¬ 
ky,  Miner’s  Prolific,  Sharpless,  Cumberland 
Triumph  and  Champion  Strawberries  are 
highly  spoken  of  by  Iowa  horticulturists. 
They  stand  the  Winters  well. 

— Mr.  Clute,  of  Iowa,  mulches  his  grape¬ 
vines  with  prairie  hay,  and  gives  no  cultiva¬ 
tion.  He  gets  fine  crops  of  fine  fruit  and  the 
roots  go  through  the  W  inter  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 

A  FEW  SPECIMENS  OF  MANY 
COMPLIMENTS. 


I  regret  that  I  did  not  take  the  Rural 
years  ago.  W.  P.  Balton. 

Lancaster  Co. ,  Pa. 

The  Rural  has  become  a  necessity  for  both 
the  family  and  the  farm,  and  we  cannot  do 
without  it.  E.  S.  Alport. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  consider  that  no  practical  farmer  should 
be  without  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 
would  not  take  the  price  of  the  paper  for  the 
products  obtained  from  its  seed  distribution 
of  last  year,  although  the  season  was  very  un¬ 
favorable.  ROBT.  MCKELVEY. 

Belmont  Co.,  Ohio. 

During  the  short  time  I  have  taken  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  1  have  become  much  attached  to  it,  and 
consider  some  of  the  Special  Numbers  worth 
a  year’s  subscription.  W.  T.  Mann. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Rural,  and 
think  it  will  fill  a  place  long  vacant  at  our  fire¬ 
side.  I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  journals,  some  of  which  are  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Rural;  but  in  none  of 
them  do  I  see  manifested  a  greater  interest  for 
the  advancement  of  the  farm  and  farmer. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  M.Predmore. 

In  renewing  my  subscription  I  take  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  that  I  cannot  well  do  without  the 
Rural.  I  regard  it  as  the  best  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  press.  The  Experiment  Farm  is  of  value 
to  all  and  I  look  with  interest  to  its  results. 

Vigo  Co.,  Indiana.  J.  A.  Foote. 

The  Rural  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  in 
farmiug  under  many  severe  difficulties — up¬ 
hill  work.  One  year  it  saved  me  $50  through 
the  information  given  in  the  crop  reports. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  N.  H.  Williams. 

The  Rural’s  “  Crop  Reports,”  which  are  a 
feature  of  incalculable  benefit  to  farmers, 
have  enabled  me  the  past  yoar  to  obtain  data 
that  have  resulted  to  me  in  the  gain  of  $200  in 
the  sale  of  one  crop  alone.  Of  the  three 


agricultural  papers  that  I  read  (and  they  are 
the  best  published)  the  Rural  takes  the  lead. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  S.  Sauter. 

We  prize  the  Rural  and  its  teachings  very 
highly.  Its  weekly  appearances  are  like  the 
visits  of  a  valued  friend;  even  little  three-  ( 
year-old  Clarence  clamors  for  the  Rural 
when  the  mail  is  brought.  Geo.  L.  J  ack. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
admirable  and  useful  paper  you  are  making 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  There  is  no 
paper  which  comes  to  my  table  that  I  prize 
more  highly.  Geo.  W.  Campbell. 

Delaware  Co.,  Ohio. 

It  is  a  solid  pleasure  to  have  a  visit  weekly  ■ 
from  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  has  no  j 
peer  in  this  country.  It  keeps  its  readers 
abreast  of  the  agricultural  progress  of  the 
times.  E.  R.  Shanki.  <nd.  j 

Dubuque  Co.,  Iowa. 

The  longer  1  take  the  Rural  the  less  I  can 
do  without  it.  I  greatly  admire  the  way  it  is 
managed,  and  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  im¬ 
proved.  I  guess  as  long  as  you  publish  such  a 
paper  as  you  do  now,  you  may  count  me  a 
life-time  subscriber.  D.  B.  Stanford. 

Muhlenburgh  Co. ,  Ky. 

I  spend  fully  fifty  dollars  annually  for  pa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals,  and  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  the  cheapest  paper  and  the  best, for 
the  money,  I  have  yet  found.  J.  J.  Bliss. 

Clark  Co.  ,  Was.  Ter. 

The  seeds  from  the  Rural  Free  Seed  Dis-  1 
tribution  have  more  than  paid  me  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  Rural  which  is  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  other  agricultural  paper  1  have 
ever  read.  T  think  it  should  be  named  “The 
Universal  Farmers’  Friend.” 

Randolph  Co.,  Ill.  John  L.  Mahews. 

Here  are  two  dollars  for  another  year — the  1 
best  investment  I  can  make.  Go  on,  O  Rural  I 
joyfully  and  cheerfully  in  your  honest,  honor-  i 
able  and  useful  career.  Y our  weekly  visits  are 
pleasant  and  instructive,  your  occasional  gifts 
are  valuable;  and  if  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
must  be  a  very  happy  institution. 

New  York  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  H.  Kimball. 

I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
Rural  since  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
it.  Among  my  neighbors  there  is  a  general 
idea  that  the  editors  of  agricultural  papers 
know  nothing  of  farmiug,  and,  moreover,  they  i 
do  not  think  that  farmers  at  the  South  could  | 
get  much  useful  information,  anyhow,  from 
papers  published  at  the  North,  because  there 
is  so  much  difference  between  the  agricultural 
methods  and  crops  of  both  sections ;  but  the 
Rural  is  good  enough  for  me,  for  in  it  every 
week  I  find  matters  that  are  of  interest  and 
practical  utility,  although  I  must  confess  it  is 
the  only -agricultural  paper  of  which  I  can 
say  the  same,  and  I  have  tried  several  others. 

Travis  Co.,  Texas.  Phineas  Burchard. 

Being  out  of  business  and  consequently 
having  plenty  of  time  to  read,  I  am  taking 
several  daily  and  four  or  five  weekly  papers, 
and  among  them  all  I  prefer  the  Rural,  as  it 
contains  more  valuable  and  practical  informa¬ 
tion  than  any  two  of  the  others.  Being  the 
owner  of  a  very  productive  farm,  and  having 
been  raised  a  farmer,  I  have  always  been 
able  to  glean  from  tbe  Rural  much  valuable 
information  that  has  been  of  much  benefit  to 
me.  Every  farmer  should  take  a  copy,  as  he 
will  be  sure  to  get  some  new  ideas,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  drive  him  out  of  the  old 
much-worn  ruts,  which  many  havo  traveled 
in  so  long  and  worn  so  deep  that  the  plodders 
are  scarcely  able  to  look  out  of  them  upon  the 
better  practices  of  modern  times.  I  find  that 
by  reading  the  experience  of  the  leading  agri¬ 
culturists,  as  given  weekly  in  the  Rural,  one 
gets  hints  that  lighten  one’s  burdens,  and  help 
to  make  farming  pay.  Wm.  B.  Siegrist. 

Lebauon  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
success  you  have  achieved  in  making  the  Ru¬ 
ral  one  of  the  best  journals  I  have  ever  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with.  For  15  years  or 
more  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Rural,  and  each  succeeding  year,  while  under 
its  present  management,  I  have  been  pleased 
to  see  the  sure  and  steady  progress  it  has  been 
making  until  it  now  stands  preeminent,  al¬ 
ways  doing  better  than  it  has  promised. 
What  tbe  Rural  advises  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  adopting;  what  it  condemns  I  find  it  best  to 
let  alone.  Its  editorials  are  an  outgrowth  of 
careful  thought  regarding  the  present  and 
future  interests  of  agriculture.  Its  Free  Seed  | 
Distributions,  and  the  results  of  its  Experi¬ 
ments  given  to  its  readers  and  patrons,  mark 
a  step  far  in  advance  of  any  journal  of  my 
acquaintance.  In  a  word,  an  investment  in 
the  Rural  pays  a  better  dividend  than  one  in 
any  other  agricultural  periodical  in  the  land. 

Logan  Co.,  Ohio.  Geo.  A.  Henry. 


Send  for  the  Supplement  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  This  will  be  sent  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  free  of  charge.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 

Worth  of  Presents 

111111  offered  to  all  subscribers 
_  M who  produce  the  best  yields 

from  our  Free  Seed  Distribution  of 1882. 

The  Great  farm  and  Rural  Journal  of  America. 

Fifth  Year  of  its  present  Management— S 2nd  year 
of  its  age. 

For  the  North,  South,  East,  West. 

IT  KNOWS  NO  SECTIONAL  PREJUDICES. 

The  first  journal  to  have  established  an  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  its  readers. 

The  first  to  have  made  regular  free  seed  and  plant 
distributions  among  its  subscribers.  In  this  way  it 
is  conceded  to  have  introduced  many  of  the  most 
valuable  farm  and  garden  plants  in  cultivation. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  acknowledged  to  have  worked  a  new  era  in  rural  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  to  have  accomplished  incalculable  good  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
our  country. 

500  Original  Illustrations  Annually,  try,  Milk,  Butter,  Cheesej  Diseases 

of  Animals,  Bees,  Injurious  Insects,  Grain,  Grass,  Small  Fruits,  all  Ornamental  and 
Useful  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  among  the  prominent  subjects  treated  in  its  columns. 

THE  BEST  WRITERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Everybody  who  is  interested  in  a  garden,  vineyard,  orchard  or  farm;  in  new  plants; 
in  farm  or  garden  implements;  everybody  who  is  interested  in  Horticulture  and  that 
seeks  through  such  means  to  increase  the  happiness  of  life  and  home,  should.  Sub¬ 
scribe.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  earnest  friend  of  all  who  love  nature  and  her 

works.  . 

The  Rural  NeAV-Yorker  has  no  other  than  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  to  sub¬ 
serve.  It  has  neither  seeds  nor  plants  nor  books  nor  anything  whatever  to  sell.  It 
is  conducted  purely  in  the  interests  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  Stock-Keep¬ 
ing.  Its  teats  of  plants,  seeds,  manures,  implements,  are  made  regardless  of  individ- 
uat  interests  or  those  of  advertising  patrons.  It  holds  the  interests  of  land  culture 
as  above  all  others,  and  its  aim  is  to  benefit  all  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  culture 
of  land  and  its  attendant  industries,  either  for  pleasure,  profit  or  support. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
It  is  the  progressive,  aggressive,  alert,  original,  conscientious  rural  journal  of  the 
age.  Thousands  of  testimonials  to  this  effect.  Our  Everywhere  Reports  are 
invaluable  to  the  Farmer  and  Horticulturist.  They  have  proven  of  great  value  to 
them  in  determining  the  best  time  to  Buy  or  Sell.  Our  market  reports  are  correct¬ 
ed  by  a  special  reporter  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  _  Our  agricultural  and 
general  news  embraces  everything  of  interest  to  intelligent  readers.  Correspondents 
everywhere.  Try  it — Try  it — Try  it — for  one  year!  It  will  cost  you  but  $2.00.  It 
may  save  you  hundreds.  *  Try  it  as  a  measure  of  Economy. 

The  objects  of  the  Experiment  Farm  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are  to  test  all  kinds 
of  new  seeds  and  to  present  the  results  to  our  readers;  to  produce  new  varieties  of 
grain  by  cross-breeding;  to  test  new  farm  implements  and  methods  of  culture,  with 
a  view  to  producing  the  greatest  yields  at  the  smallest  cost;  to  disseminate  among 
its  readers  seeds  of  varieties  which,  from  our  own  tests,  have  proven  of  unusual  worth 
without  cost  to  them,  and  thus  advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  personal  interests  to  subserve. 

The  most  vigorous  and  able  combination  of  Practical  Writers  ever  collected  to¬ 
gether  m  the  columns  of  any  Agricultural  Journal.  Here  is  a  partial  list  for  1881. 


Dr  J  B  Iawi-b _ _ _ IlOtbaniBtfld.  England. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon.  Hants.  &  Wilts.  Agl.  Col.,  " 
William  Robinson,  F.  It.  S.,  Editor  and  Found¬ 
er  ot  the  London  Garden . — 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Sheffield  Solentlfle 

School,  Yale  College.- .  Conn. 

Gen.  W. H.  Noble . .  .  " 

Pmf.  F.  II.  Stover,  Hussey  Institute.  .  Mass. 

Levi  Rtookbrldxe,  Pres.  Agr’l  Col . 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston . 

William  Falconer,  Cambridge  University . 

Richard  Goodman,  Pres.  J.  C.  C . 

Richard  Goodman.  Jr... . . . 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  Agricultural  College .  Mich. 

Prest.  T.  T.  Lyon,  Pom.  Society. . 

See'y  C.  A.  Garfield .  lt 

C.  E.  Thorne,  Farm  Manager  State  Ag’l  Coi. . .  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder . 

W.  I.  Chamberlain . 

AValdo  F.  Brown . .  . 

B.  F.  Johnson, .  . nilnols. 

Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  State  Ag’l  Col . 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas . . . 

Prof.  G.  W.  French . .  . . 

Pror.  E.  M.  Shelton,  Agricultural  College. .  Kan. 

Prof.  Klbrldge  Gale  “  “  „  ..... 

Prof.  Thomas  Meehan,  Author  of  Native 

Flowers  and  Ferns .  Pa- 

Mrs.  Mary  AVager  Fisher . 

W.  G.  Waring,  Sr. . . . .  “ 

Henry  Stewart.,  M.  D .  N.  J. 

E.  Williams . 

Col.  M.  C.  Weld . 

James  Taplin..,. .  „  . 

Ex-Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas . .  Neb. 

S.  Rufus  Mason . .  -  -  •  •  ■  . .  _ 

Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  Agr’l  College .  Texas. 


Charles  Shinn . CaL 

W.  O.  L.  Drew .  . “ 

J.  B.  Armstrong .  ‘ 

Luther  Burbank .  “ 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd .  Iowa, 

Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Cornell  University . N.  Y. 

Prof.  I,  P.  Roberts,  Farm  Manager  “  ......  “ 

Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold . 

W.  G.  Barry  . “ 

Charles  Downing .  “ 

Samuel  B.  Parsons .  “ 

Samuel  Parsons,  Jr .  “ 

A.  B.  Allen .  “ 

Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart .  “ 

Col.  F.  D.  Curtis .  “ 

Peter  B.  Mead . .  . .  “ 

HS.  Hardin . 

Jonathan  Taleott . . .  “ 

Lorenzo  Rouse .  “ 

Nelson  Bitter .  “ 

L.  A.  Roberts .  “ 

D.  S.  Marvtn .  “ 

G.  D.  Hopkins,  Vet.  Surgeon,  N.  Y.  City .  “ 

D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M. .  N.  C. 

M.  B.  Prince . 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack .  Can. 

J.  P.  Forfar .  •• 

Richard  Gibson .  “ 

Prof.  D.  M.  Tracy .  Mo. 

Adeline  E.  Story .  “ 

H.  AV.  Ravenel .  S.  C. 

Hugh  L.  Wysor  .  Va. 

Prof.  AV.  C.  Bellamy .  Ala. 

M.  D.  Hlllyard . 

Prof.  A.  E.  Blount.  Form  Manager  Agr'l  G'ol.,  CoL 

T.  IL  Hoskins.  M.  D . Vt. 

Prof.  F,  A.  Gulley,  Farm  Manager  Agr’l  CoL,.  Miss. 

And  not  less  than  too  others  among  our  subscribers. 


is  that  no  Progressive  farmer,  dairyman,  stockman,  pomologist,  florist  or  gardener 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.,J§=| 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  earnestly  labors  to  instmet  the  stockman  and  breeder ;  to 
introduce  new  fruits  of  improved  quality;  to  make  known  the  beneficent  influences 
of  the  garden  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  about  the  home  ;  to  increase  the  comforts, 
refinement,  health,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all  who  own  and  cultivate  land.  It 
tests  all  new  vegetables,  and  makes  known  their  value.  It  tells  how  to  raise  them  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  Shrubs  and  trees,  flowers,  plants  of  every  description,  the 
methods  of  cultivation  to  suit  the  varied  and  ever-changing  conditions  which  arise, 
constitute  prominent  departments. 

The  insect  enemies  which  infest  our  field  crops,  which  seem  to  be  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  entomology  in  general  are  treated  in  our  columns  by  the  ablest  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  country.  To  aid  in 

The  Progress  and  Development  of  American  Horticulture 

and  Agriculture 

is  always  our  earnest  endeavor.  Such  efforts  as  these  have  brought  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  the  position  it  now  occupies.  The  Price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  $2.00  a  Year,  payable  invariably  in  advance.  We  have  no  club  or  secon” 
price.  It  is  alike  to  all. 

Address  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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porno  logical. 


SELECTED  LIST  FROM  ALL  THE 
STATES. 

(Continued  from  Page  118.) 

NEBRASKA. 

Apples. — Best — Am.  Summer  Pearmain, 
Buffington’s  Early,  Carolina  Red  June,  Coo¬ 
per,  Cooper’s  Early  White,  Dominie,  Duehess 
of  Oldenburg,  Fameuse,  Gabriel,  Grimes’s 
Golden,  Jonathan,  Late  Strawberry,  Red 
Astrachan,  Roman  Stem,  Hummer  Bellefleur, 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  Williams’s  Favorite, 
Winesap.  Good — Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Be- 
noni,  Black  Apple,  Chenango  Strawberry, 
Clyde  Beauty,  Drap  d’Or,  Dyer,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Fall  Wine,  Gilpin,  Gravenstein,  Haw- 
thomden,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Jersey 
Sweet,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Mother,  Northern 
Spy,  Otoe  Red  Streak,  Perry  Russet,  Porter, 
Primate,  Pryor's  Red.  Rambo,  Rawle’s  Ge¬ 
net,  Red  Canada,  Rome  Beauty,  Smith’s  Ci¬ 
der,  Sops  of  Wine,  Summer  Rose,  Swaar, 
Talman’s  Sweet,  Williams’s  Favorite,  Wine, 
Yellow  Bellefleur.  Pea  ns. —  Best  —  Bartlett, 
Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Beurre  Giffard,  Bloodgood, 
Doyenne  Boussock,  Dnchesse  d’Angouleme, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Glout  Morceau,  Howell, 
Lawrence,  Seckel.  Good  —  Beurre  Bose, 
Beurre  Diel,  Brandywine,  Buffuin,  Doyenne 
d’Ete,  Hosetischenek,  Kirtland,  Louise  Boime 
de  Jersey,  Ott,  Rostieaar,  St.  Ghislain,  Shel¬ 
don,  Tyson,  Vicar  of  Wink  field,  White  Doy¬ 
enne.  Peaches. —  Best  —  Crawford’s  Early 
and  Late,  Hale’s  Early,  Largo  Early  York, 
Molden’s  White,  Stump  the  World.  Good — 
Alexander,  Amsden’s  June,  Chinese  Cling, 
Columbia,  Early  York,  Heath  Cling,  Troth’s 
Early.  Plums. — Best — Jefl’erson,  Kirke’s. 
Good— Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Damson,  Green 
Gage,  Lombard,  Miner,  Peach,  Wasliington, 
Wild  Goose.  Blackberries. — Best — Kitta- 
tinny,  Wilson’s  Early.  Cherries.— Best — 
Belle  Magnifique,  Early  Richmond,  May 
Duke,  Reine  Hortense.  Good — Arch  Duke, 
Belle  de  Choisy,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Tartarian, 
Elton,  May  Duke,  Morcllo.  Currants. — 
Best — La  Versailtaise,  Red  Dutch.  Good — 
Cherry,  Prince  Albert.  Red  Grape,  White 
Dutch,  White  Grape,  Victoria.  Grapes— 
Best — Concord,  Delaware.  Good — Adirondac, 
Catawba,  Clinton,  Creveling,  Diana,  Goethe, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Iona,  Isabella,  Ives,  Mar¬ 
tha,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Salem.  Raspber¬ 
ries. — Franconia,  Hudson  River  Antwerp, 
Mammoth  Cluster,  Philadelphia.  Straw¬ 
berries. — Best— Green  Prolific,  Russell’s  Pro¬ 
lific.  Wilson.  Good  Agriculturist,  Chas. 
Downing,  Crescent,  Downer’s  Prolific,  Ho- 
vey’s  Seedling,  Longworth’s  Prolific,  Tri- 
omphe  de  Gaud. 


KANSAS. 

Apflks. — Best — Ben  Davis,  Carolina  Red 
June,  Early  Harvest,  Gilpin,  Jonathan,  Low¬ 
ell,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Mangum,  Niekajack 
Rambo,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Red  Astrachan,  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  Willow  Twig,  Winesap. 
Good — Beuoni,  Buckingham, Chenango  Straw¬ 
berry,  Dominie,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Red, 
Early  Strawberry,  Fa  11a water,  Fall  Pippin, 
Fall  Wine,  Fameuse,  Fulton,  Golden  Sweet, 
Gravenstein,  Hawthornden,  Hightop  Sweet, 
Jersey  Sweet,  Keswick  Codlin,  Mother,  New¬ 
town  Spitzenourg,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Porter, 
Primate,  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  Rome 
Beauty,  Smith’s  Cider,  Summer  Rose,  Tal¬ 
man’s  Sweet,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wagener,  Wine, 
Pears. —  Best — Bartlett,  Ducbesso  d’Angou¬ 
leme,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel.  Good — Shel¬ 
don,  White  Doyenne,  Bloodgood,  Buffutn, 
Doyenne  d’Ete,  Glout  Morceau,  Howell,  Law¬ 
rence,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  d’ Anjou, 
Beurre  Diel.  Peaches. —  Best  —  Columbia, 
Hale’s  Early,  Heath  Cling.  Good— Alexander, 
Amsden’s  June,  Chinese  Cling,  Crawford’s 
Early,  Early  Tillotson,  George  the  Fourth, 
Large  Early  York,  Morris  White,  Oldmixou 
Fj-eeapd  Cling,  President,  Smock,  Stump  the 
World,  Troth’s  Early,  Ward’s  Late  Free, 
Yellow  Alberge,  Yellow  Rareripe.  Plums. — 
Best — Wild  Goose.  Good — Chickasaw,  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  Dawson,  Green  Gage,  Lombard, 
Miner.  Blackberries.  —  Best—  Kittatinny. 
Good — Lawton,  Wilson’s  Early.  Cherries. — 
Best — Early  Richmond.  Good — Arch  Duke, 
Belle  Magnifique,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Tarta¬ 
rian.  Gov.  Wood,  May  Duke,  Morello,  Reine 
Hortense,  Royal  Duke.  Cu brants.  —Best — 
Prince  Albert,  White  Grape.  Good — Cherry, 
La  Versai liaise,  Red  Grapa,  White  Dutch, 
\  ictoria.  Grapes.  Best — Concord.  Good — 
Clinton,  Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ives, 
Norton’s  Virginia.  Rasp  berries. — Best — 
American  Black,  Miami.  Good — Mammoth 
Cluster,  llerstine,  Philadelphia,  Turner. 
Strawberries.  —  Best.  —  Wilson.  Good  — 
Chas.  Downing,  Col.  Cheney,  Downer’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  Green  Prolific,  Nicanor,  Triomphe  de 
Gaud. 

- - 

TEXAS. 

Apples. — Best — Ben  Davis,  Benoni,  Caro* 


1 

inaRed  June,  Cullasaga,  Dyer,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Gravenstein,  Horse,  Julian,  Niekajack, 
Red  A  straohan,  Robinson’s  Superb,  Shockley, 
Twenty-Ounce.  Good — Alexander,  Bailey 
Sweet,  Buckingham,  Carter’s  Blue,  Cogswell, 
Dominie,  Gladney’s  Red,  Hamilton,  Hoover, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Primate,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Tilla- 
quah.  Peaches. — Best  —  Chinese  Cling, 
Indian  Blood  Cling,  Lemon  Cling,  Stump  the 
World,  Troth’s  Early.  Good — Amelia, 
Bergen’s  Yellow,  Columbia,  Crawford’s  Early 
and  Late,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Ea  rly 
Rivers,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Hale’s  Early,  Lady 
Parham,  Oldmixon  Free.  Rodman’s  Cling, 
Smock,  Susquehanna,  Yellow  St  John. 
Pears. — Best  -Bartlett,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre 
Clairgean,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Goubalt,  Doy¬ 
enne  d’Ete,  Duehesse  d’Angouleme,  Dncbesse 
Precoce,  Flemish  Beauty,  Howell,  St.  Michael, 
Archange,  Seckel.  Good — Beurre  de  Brig- 
nais,  Beurre  Precoce,  Buffutn,  Tyson, 
Plums, — Best  — Washington,  Wild  Goose. 
Good — Cbichasaw,  De  Caradeuc,  German 
Prune,  Gen.  Han-1,  Indian  Chief,  Jefferson. 
Grapes. — Best — Herbemont.  Good — Aga¬ 

wam,  Concord,  Delaware.  Hartford  Prolific, 
Iona,  Israella,  Massasoit,  Merrimack  Straw¬ 
berries. — Best — Chas.  Downing,  Wilson. 
Good — -Triomphe  de  Gaud,  Jucunda. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Apples. — Best — Ben  Davis,  Bonum,  Bruce’s 
Summer,  Buckingham,  Carolina  Red  June, 
Carter’s  Blue,  Chattahoochee,  Clark’s  Pear- 
main,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Red  Margaret, 
Fatally,  Foust’s  Winter,  Green  Cheese, 
Hoover,  Horse,  Julian,  Limber  Twig,  Man- 
gum,  Maverick  Sweet,  Oconee  Greening, 
Pryor’s  Red,  Red  Astrachan,  Red  Winter 
Pearmain,  Shockley,  Sops  of  Wine,  Steven¬ 
son's  Winter,  Taunton,  Williams’s  Favorite, 
Yates.  Good—  Aromatic  Carolina,  Buff,  Dis- 
haroou,  Early  Strawberry,  Eutaw,  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  Gilpiu,  Hall,  Lady  Apple,  Large  Yellow 
Bough,  Mai  Ian’s  Blush,  Niekajack,  Rawle’s 
Genet,  Romanite,  Smokehouse,  Southern  Por¬ 
ter,  Summer  Rose,  Talman’s  Sweet,  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  Peaches.— Best— Amelia, 
Catharine,  Chinese  Cling,  Columbia,  Counts, 
Crawford’s  Early  and  Late,  Early  Admirable, 
Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers, 
Early  Tillotson,  Eaton’s  Golden,  Grosse  Mig- 
noune,  Hale’s  Early,  Heath  Cling,  Incompar¬ 
able,  Lady  Parham,  Large  Early  York, 
Lemon  Cling,  Mountain  Rose,  Oldmixon  Free 
and  Cling,  Stump  the  World,  Susquehanna, 
Yellow  St.  John  Good — Tippecanoe,  Flew- 
ellen,  Foster,  Indian  Blood  Cling,  I  .ate  Ad¬ 
mirable,  t  iequett’s  Late,  President,  Austin’s 
Red  Late,  Boi’deaux,  Deming’s  Orange. 
Pears. — Best  —  Bartlett,  Belie  Lucrative, 
Beurre  Ciairgeau,  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Bloodgood,  Buffuin,  Doyenne 
d’Ete,  Duehesse  d’Angouleme,  Flemish  Beauty 
Kirtland,  Seckel,  White  Doyenne.  Good — 
Andrews,  Beurre  Diel,  Brandywine,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Lawrence, 
Madeleine,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  St.  Ghis- 
laiu,.  Winter  Nelis.  Plums.— Chickasaw, 
Damson,  Green  Gage,  Newman,  Purple  Gage, 
St.  Catharine,  Wild  Goose.  Cherries.— Late 
1  Hike,  May  Duke,  Morello.  Grapes. — Best — 
Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ives,  Mnxataw- 
ney,  Scuppernong,  Walter.  Good — Alvey, 
Catawba,  Clinton,  Creveling,  Delaware,  Iona, 
Israella,  Norton’s  Virginia.  Raspberries. — 
Best — Hudson  River  Antwerp,  Mammoth 
Cluster.  Good — Clarke,  Philadelphia  Straw¬ 
berries. — Best — Chas  Downing,  Longworth’s 
Prolific,  Wilson.  Good— Green  Prolific,  Neu 
nan’s  Prolific,  Seth  Boyden,  Triomuhe  de 
Gaud. 

- - 

LOUISIANA. 

Apples. —  Best — Am.  Summer  Pearmain, 
Autumnal  Swaar,  Ben  Davis,  Bruce’s  Sum¬ 
mer,  Buckingham,  Gamak  Sweet,  Carolina 
Red  J  une,  Cane  Creek  Sweet,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Early  Joe,  Early  Pennock, 
Early  Straw-berry,  Early  Ripe,  Fall  Orange, 
Fall  Queen,  Garretson's  Early,  Golden  Sweet, 
Hail,  Hewes’s  V ipgiuia* Crab,  Hightop  Sweet, 
Hoekett’s  Sweet,  Holland  Pippin,  Hoover, 
Horse,  Jonathan,  Julian,  Large  Yellow 
Bough,  Lowell,  Mangum,  Monmouth  Pippin, 
Moore’s  Sweet,  Ortley,  Porter,  Primate,  Red 
Astrachan,  Rome  Beauty,  Roxbury  Russet, 
Saxton,  Shockley,  Stevenson’s  Winter,  Sum¬ 
mer  Rose,  Taunton,  Tetofsky,  White  J  une¬ 
ating,  Yates,  Yellow-  June,  Yopp’s  Favorite. 
Good — Alexander,  Baldwin,  Belmont,  Betble- 
hemite,  Bonum ,  Buff,  Bullock’s  Pippin,  Can¬ 
ada  Reinette,  Carolina  Watson,  Carter's 
Blue,  ChenarigoStrawberry,  Cogswells,  Crack¬ 
ing,  Cullasaga,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Dyer,  Early 
Harvest,  English  Russet,  Esopus  Spitzenhurg, 
Fallawater,  Golden  Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Haw- 
thoruden,  Holly,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Jef- 
feris,  Kentucky  Red  Streak,  King  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  Lady  Apple,  Lady’s 
Sweet,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Mattamusket,  Min¬ 
ister,  Mother,  Niekajack,  Northampton, 
Pryor’s  Red,  Red  Winter  Pearmain, 


Waugh’s  Crab,  White  Pippin.  Williams’s 
Favorite,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Peaches. — Best 
— Columbia,  Heath  Cling,  Indian  Blood  Cling, 
Lady  Parham,  Lemon  Cling,  Yellow  St.  John 
Good-  Amelia,  Baldwin's  Late,  Chinese  Cling, 
Crawford’s  Early  and  Late.  Early  Tillotson, 
Eaton’s  Golden,  Hale’s  Early,  Large  Early 
York,  Oldmixon  Free  and  Cling,  Smock, 
Stump  the  World,  Snsq-uehanna,  Troth’s 
Early,  Yellow  Rareripe  Pears. — Howe1], 
Andrews,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Beurre  Giffard, 
Doyenne  Boussock,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Duehesse 
d’Angouleme,  Gray  Doyenne,  Julienne,  Law¬ 
rence,  Ott,  Seckel,  Winter  Nelis.  Plums. — 
Brill,  German  Prune,  Indian  Chief.  Lombard, 
Temple,  Wild  Goose.  Blackberries. — Law- 
ton,  Wilson’s  Early.  Grapes. — Best — Scup- 
pemong.  Good — Clinton,  Concord,  Hartford 
Prolific,  Ives.Maxatawney.  Raspberries. — 
Clarke,  Davison's  Thornless,  Herstine,  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster.  Strawberries.— Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Chas.  Downing,  Green  Prolific,  Kentucky, 
Longworth’s  Prolific,  Pres.  Wilder,  Triomphe 
de  Gand,  Wilson, 


— Am.  Black,  Catawissa,  Imperial  Red. 
Strawberries. — Best — Longworth’s  Prolific, 
Wilson.  Good — Chas.  Downing,  Kentucky, 
Lennig’s  White.  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

P.  J.  Berckmans’  Special  List' for  Georgia. 

Apples. — Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest, 
Equinetelv,  Cooper’s  Red,  Family,  Horse,  Red 
June,  Shockley,  Summer  Queen,  Striped  June, 
Sweet  Bough. 

Peaches — Amelia,  Beatrice,  Columbia, 
Crawford’s  Early,  Crawford’s  Late,  Early 
Tillotson,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Hale’s  Early 
Mountain  Rose,  Oldmixon  Free,  Oldmixon 
Cling,  Picquett’s  Late,  Tuskena. 

Nectarines. — -Boston,  Early  Newington, 
Golden  Cling,  New  'White,  Victoria. 

Pears. — Bartlett.  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre 
Clairgean,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Beurre  Giffard, 
Beurre  Superfin.  Buffura,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
Doyenne  d’Ete,  Duehesse  d’Angouleme,  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty,  Howell,  Sfc.  Michael  Archange, 
Seeks],  Winter  Nelis,  Le  Conte. 

Plums.  — Wild  Goose,  Newman,  De  Cara¬ 
deuc. 


ALABAMA 

Apples. — Bast  —  Horse,  Mangum,  Nicka- 
jack,  Shockley,  Sops  of  Wine,  Stevenson’s 
Winter.  Good— Alexander.  Baldwin,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Ben  Davis,  Bethlehemit-e,  Bonum,  Buff, 
Canada  Reinette,  Carolina  Red  June,  Cole’s 
Quince,  Cullasaga,  Disharoo^,  Drap  d’Or, 
Dutch  Mignonne,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Dyer, 
Early  Harvest,  English  Russet,  Fallawater, 
Fall  Harvey,  Fall  Pippin  Fameuse,  Graven - 
stein,  Green  Cheese,  Hawthornden,  Holly, 
Hurlbut,  Jefferis,  Kentucky  Red  Streak,  King 
of  Tompkins  Co.,  Late  Strawberry,  Loudon 
Pippin,  Mattamusket,  McLellnn.  Minister, 
Mother,  Orange  Pippin,  Peach  Pond  Sweet, 
Pryor’s  Red,  Ribston  Pippin.  Romanite, 
Smokehouse,  Summer  Queen,  Taunton,  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  Waugh’s  Crab,  White  Pippin,  Wil¬ 
liams’s  Favorite,  Yellow  June.  Peaches, _ 

Best — Amelia,  Baldwin’s  Late,  Chinese  Cling, 
Columbia,  Crawford’s  Early,  Early  Tillotson, 
Eaton’s  Golden,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Heath 
Cling,  Lady  Parham,  Large  Early  York, 
Lemon  Cling, Noblesse, Oldmixon  Cling, Stump 
tho  World,  Susquehanna,  Yellow  St.  John. 
Good — Indian  Blood  Cling,  Mountain  Rose, 
Troth’s  Earty,  Van  Zandt’s  Superb.  Pears. 
—  Best — Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Doyenne 
d’Ete, Duehesse  d’Angouleme, Lawrence.  Good 
—Flemish  Beauty,  Onondaga,  Sheldon. 
Plums. — Wild  Goose,  Bril!.  Chickasaw,  Dam¬ 
son,  Gen.  Hand,  Imperial  Gage,  Prince’s  Yel¬ 
low-  Gage,  Smith’s  Orleans.  Grapes. — Best — 
Concord,  Ives,  Scuppernong.  Good — Alvey, 
Catawba,  Clinton,  Creveling,  Delaware,  Di 
ana,  Norton’s  Virginia.  Strawberries. — 
Best — Longworth’s  Prolific,  Wilson.  Good— 
Triomphe  de  Gaud,  Pres.  Wilder,  Chas.  Down¬ 
ing,  Agriculturist. 


FLORIDA. 

Pears.— Bartlett.  Grapes.— Best-  Conco-rd, 
Creveling,  Delaware  Diana,  Herbemont,  Mar¬ 
tha,  Scuppernong.  Good— Ives,  Wilder. 
Strawberries  — Wilson. 


GEORGIA. 

Apples. — Best, — Ben  Davis,  Buckingham, 
Carolina  Red  June.  Early  Harvest,  Early  Red 
Margaret,  Family,  Green  Cheese,  Horse,  Jul¬ 
ian,  Pryor’s  Red,  Red  Astrachan,  Romanite, 
Shockley,  Sops  of  Wine,  Stevenson’s  Winter. 
Good— Am.  Summer  Pearmain,  Autumn 
Bough,  Bonum,  Camak  Sweet,  Carter’s  Blue, 
Chattahoochee,  Cullasaga,  Disharoon,  Early 
Strawberry,  Ferdinand,  Foust’s  Winter,  Gold¬ 
en  Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Holly,  Kentucky  Red 
Streak,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Mangum,  Niekajack,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Stansili, 
Taunton,  Yates,  Yellow  June.  Peaches. — 
Best — Amelia.  Baldwin’s  Late,  Columbia, 
Crawford's  Early,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Til¬ 
lotson,  Early  Rivers,  Eaton’s  Golden,  Grosse 
Miguanne,  Hale’s  Early,  Indian  Blood  Cling, 
Lady  Parham,  Large  Early  York,  Lemon 
Cling,  Mountain  Rose,  Noblesse,  Oldmixon 
Cling,  Picquett’s  Lute,  Stump  the  World,  Yel¬ 
low  St.  John.  Good — Tippecanoe,  Early 
Louise,  Foster,  La  Grange,  Late  Admirable, 
Oldmixon  Free.  President,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Scott’s  October.  Bordeaux,  Crawford’s  Early, 
Duff  Yellow.  Peaks. — Best — Bartlett,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Beurre  Ciairgeau,  Beurre  d’Aujou, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Duehesse  d’Angouleme,  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty,  Howell.  Good— Ananas  d’Ete, 
Andrews,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Langelier,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Easter  Beurre, 
Henkel,  Lawrence,  Manning’s  Elizabeth,  Nou¬ 
veau  Poiteau,  Ott.  Passe  Colmar,  Rostiezer, 
Seckel,  Winter  Nelis.  Plums  —Best — Chick¬ 
asaw,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Wild  Goose.  Good— 
Damson,  De  Caradeuc,  Elfry,  Gen.  Hand, 
St.  Catharine,  Brill.  Blackberries.—  Kitta- 
tinuy,  Lawton.  Cherries —Empress  Eu¬ 
genie.  Grapes.  — Best— Delaware,  Diana,  El- 
singer,  Hartford  Prolific,  Israella,  Ives,  Max- 
atawney,  Scuppernong.  Good— Alvey,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Champion,  Creveling,  Crotou,  Iona, 
Herbemons,  Norton’s  Virginia.  Raspberries. 


Grapes. — Concord,  Delaware,  Di  na,  Goe¬ 
the,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ives,  Merrimac,  Nor¬ 
ton’s  Virginia,  Scuppernong,  Thomas,  Wilder. 

Strawberries.— Charles  Downing,  Tri¬ 
omphe  de  Gand.  Wilson,  Neunan,  Monarch 
of  the  West,  Sharpless. 

Raspberries. — Doolittle,  Imperial  Red, 
Cuthbert. 

Blackberries. — Lawton,  Kittatinny,  Wil¬ 
son’s  Early. 

[A  full  list  of  fruits  best  adapted  to  the 
Mountain,  Middle  and  C’oast  regions  of  Geor¬ 
gia  may  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Address  the 
Secretary,  T.  L.  Kinsey,  Savannah,  Ga.— 
Eds.] 

- - 

ARKANSAS. 

Apples. — Best — Carolina  Red  June,  Caroli¬ 
na  Watson,  Carter’s  Blue,  Early  Harvest, 
Early  Red  Margaret,  Family,  Hewes’s  Virginia 
Crab,  Horn,  Horse,  Julian,  Brother’s  Winter, 
Red  Astrachan.  Romanite,  Shockley,  Steven¬ 
son’s  Winter,  Taunton,  Tillaquab,  Yates, 
Yellow  June.  Good — Alexander,  Belmont, 
Blackshear,  Buckingham,  Carter’s  Blue,  Cul¬ 
lasaga,  Goff,  Green  Cheese,  Kentucky  Red 
Streak.  Niekajack,  Smith’s  Cider,  Waugh’s 
Crab,  Winesap.  Peaches— Best— Alexander, 
Amelia.  Amsdeu’s  June,  Austin’s  Red  Late, 
Early  Tillotson,  Eaton’-!  Golden,  George  the 
Fourth,  Heath  Cling,  Hoover’s  Late  Heath, 
Lsdy  Parham,  Late  Admirable,  Morris’s 
White.  Mountain  Rose,  Oldmixon  Cling,  Pic¬ 
quett’s  Late,  Pucelle  de  Malines,  Snow, 
Stump  the  World,  Sturtevant,  Strawberry, 
Troth's  Early.  Good — Baldwin’s  Late,  Bar¬ 
nard.  Bordeaux.  Columbia,  Crawford’s  Late, 
Early  Beatrice,  Flewellen,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Hale’s  Early.  La  Grange,  T<emon  Cling,  Mol 
den’s  White,  President,  Rodman’s  Cling, 
Smock.  Pears, — Bartlett,  Bloodgood,  Buf- 
fum,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Flemish  Beuuty,  Kirt 
land,  Lawrence.  Osband’s  Summer,  Seckel, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  White  Doyenne,  Winter 
Nelis.  Plums. — Best — Chickasaw,  Damson 
DeCaradeuo,  Miner,  Wild  Goose.  Good — Ger¬ 
man  Prune,  Lombard,  Newman.  Blackber 
ries. — Kittatinny,  Ancient  Britain,  Wilson’s 
Eai-ly.  Cherries, — F.arly  Richmond,  Late 
Kentish,  Morello,  Royal  Duke.  Grapes. — 
Best — Ives,  Scuppernong.  Good — Creveling, 
Croton,  Cynthiana,  Norton's  Virginia.  Rasp¬ 
berries. — Best — Mammoth  Cluster.  Good — 
Golden  Cap.  Strawberries. — Best — Chas. 
Downing,  Wilson.  Good — Downer’s  Prolific, 
Jucunda. 


TENNESSEE. 

Apples.  Best — Ben  Davis,  Bonum,  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Carolina  Red  June,  Early  Harvest, 
Early  Red  Margaret,  Fall  Pippin,  Green 
Cheese,  Hall,  Hewes’s  Virginia  Crab,  Horse, 
Kentucky,  Kentucky  Red  Streak,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Oconee  Greening,  Summer  Queen, 
Summer  Rose,  White  Juueating,  Winesap, 
Yellow  June.  Goad— American  Summer, 
Pearmain.  Clark’s  Permain,  Hightop  Sweet, 
Key’s  Fall,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  McAfee’s 
Nonsuch,  Niekajack,  Ortley,  Pryor’s  Red, 
Rawle’s  Genet,  Red  Astrachan,  Rome  Beauty, 
Shockley,  Stevensou’s  Winter,  Vaudevere, 
Virginia  Greening,  White  Paradise.  Pears. 
Rest— Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  d’An¬ 
jou,  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Doyenne  d’Ete, 
Duehesse  d’Angoulcme,  Howell,  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Seckel,  White 
Doyenne,  Winter  Nelis.  Good— Beurre  Bose 
Beurre  Ciairgeau,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  Buffuin, 
Easter  Beurre,  Flemish  Beauty,  Kingsessing, 
Lawrence,  Madeleine,  Pound,  Sheldon,  Tyson, 
Winter  Jonah.  Plums.  Best  —  Canawa, 
Wild  Goose.  Good — Chickasaw,  Damson, 
Peach, Yellow  Egg.  Peaches.— Rest— Amelia, 
Chinese  Cling,  Crawford's  Early  and  Late, 
Early  Tillotson,  Early  York,  Eaton’s  Golden, 
George  tho  Fourth,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Heath 
Cling,  Indian  Blood  Cling,  Indian  Blood  Free- 


stone,  Large  Early  York,  j'Mammoth  Free¬ 
stone,  Oldmixon  Free  and  Cling,  Shockley’s 
Earley,  Troth’s  Early.  Good— Allen’s  Oc¬ 
tober,  Druid  Hill,  Early  Beatrice,  Jacques, 
Large  White  Cliug,  Lemon  Cling,  Smock, 
Stump  the  World,  Susquehanna.  Cherries. 
Best — Black  Heart,  Downer’s  Late,  Early 
Richmond.  Good— Bigarreau,  Elton,  Gov. 
Wood,  May  Duke,  Morello.  Currants.— 
Red  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Cherry.  Grapes. 
— Best — Catawba,  Concord,  Delaware,  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific,  Isabella,  Ives,  Maxatawney, 
Seuppernong.  Good — Diana,  Elsinburg,  Eu- 
nielan,  Israella,  Martha,  Salem.  ItASBKRRIKS. 
— Best — American  Black,  Mammoth  Cluster, 
Purple  Cane,  Good  —  Clarke,  Herestine, 
Brincklo’s  Orange,  Philadelphia,  Black¬ 
berry. — Dorchester,  Kittatinny,  Lawton, 
Wilson’s  Early,  STRAWBERRIES,  Best —Dow¬ 
ner’s  Prolific,  Green  Prolific,  Wilson.  Good — 
Agriculturist,  Chas.  Downing,  Kentucky, 
Trioinphe  de  Gand. 


KENTUCKY. 


Apples —Varieties  bast  adapted:  Am. 
Summer  Pearmain,  Autumn  Bough,  Ben  Da¬ 
vis,  Benoni,  Carolina  Red  June,  Chenango 
Strawberry,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Red  Mar¬ 
garet,  Early  Joe,  Fall  Pippin,  Fall  Queen, 
Golden  Sweet,  Graveustein,  Green  Cheese, 
Hall,  Howes’s  Virginia  Crab,  Lansingburg, 
Late  Strawberry,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Magnum, 
Maxy,  Munson  Sweet,  Porter,  Pryor’s  Red, 
Rarabo,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Red  Astrachan,  Red 
Crab,  Rome  Beauty,  Roxbury  Russet,  Smith’s 
Cider,  Summer  King,  White  Juneating,  Wil¬ 
low  Twig.  Wine,  Winesap.  Good — Fall  Wine, 
Fatneuse,  Gilpin,  Holly,  Jonathan,  King  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  Limber 
Twig,  Milam,  Moore’s  Sweet,  New  town  Pip¬ 
pin,  Premium,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Rock  Pippin, 
Sops  of  Wine,  Stark,  Townsend,  White  Pip¬ 
pin,  Yellow  Bellefleur.  Pears.  Best— Bart¬ 
lett,  Beurre  Giffard,  Cbambeis,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Easter  Beurre,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Lawienee,  Onondaga,  Osband’s  Summer, 
Seckel,  Sheldon,  Tyson,  Vicar  of  Wink  Held 
Winter  N elis.  Good —Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre 
d’Anjou,  Beurre  Diel,  Bloodgood,  Buffiun, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Howell, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Madeleine,  Rostiezer, 
Stevens’s  Genesse,  White  Doyenne.  Peaches. 
Best — Catharine,  Chinese  Cling,  Columbia, 
Crawford’s  Early,  Early  Tillotson,  l*  .  _-e  the 
Fourth,  Hale’s  Early,  Heath  Cling,  Kl..  rick’s 
Heath,  Lady  Parham,  Large  Early  York, 
Late  Admirable,  Morris’s  White,  Oldmixon 
Free  and  Cling,  Smock,  Tippecanoe,  Troth’s 
Early,  Van  Zandt’s  Superb,  Ward’s  Late 
Free.  Good—  Bergen’s  Yellow,  Cole’s  Early 
Red,  Crawford’s  Late,  Druid  Hill,  La  Grange, 
Large  White  Cling,  Lemon  Cling,  Malta, 
Royal  George,  Stump  the  World.  Plums. 
Best — Lombard,  Wild  Goose.  Good — Copper, 
Damson,  Newman.  Cherries.  Best— Belle 
de  Choisy,  Black  Eagle,  Early  Purple  Guigne. 
Good— Arch  Duke,  Gov.  Wood,  Late  Duke, 
May  Duke,  Morello,  Napoleon.  Currants. 
Best — La  Versaillaise,  Red  Dutch.  Good— 
Red  and  While  Grape,  White  Dutch.  Grapes. 
Best — Agawam,  Concord,  Delaware,  Hartford 
Prolific,  Ives,  Merrimack,  Norton’s  Virginia. 
Good— Catawba,  Clinton,  Diana,  Goethe,  Isa¬ 
bella,  Martha,  Perkins,  Wilder.  Raspber¬ 
ries. — American  Black,  Mammoth  Cluster. 
Blackberries — Wilson’s  Early,  Kittatinny. 
Strawberries.  Best — Chas.  Downing,  Dow¬ 
ner’s  Prolific,  Seth  Boy  den,  Wilson.  Good — 
Agriculturist,  Kentucky,  Monarch  of  the 
West. 

MISSOURI. 

Apples. — Best — Carolina  Red  June,  Early 
Harvest,  Gilpin,  Newtown  Pippin,  Pryor’s 
lied,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Red  Astrachan,  Smith's 
Cider,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Winesap. 
Good — Am.  Summer  Pearmain,  Ben  Davis, 
Bullock’s  Pippin,  Early  Joe,  Early  Pennock, 
Early  Strawberry,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Fall 
Pippin,  Fameuse,  Fulton,  Golden  Sweet,  Gra- 
venstein,  Green  Sweet,  Hawthornden,  Hub- 
Lnrdston  Nonsuch,  Jonathan,  Lady  Apple, 
Dirge  Yellow  Bough,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Milam, 
Mother,  Newtow  n  Spitzenberg,  Peck’s  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Porter,  Ramsdell’s  Sweet,  Rarnbo,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Rome  Beauty,  Summer  Queen, 
Swaar,  Sweet  Winesap,  Wagener, ‘Williams’s 
Favorite,  Wine,  Yellow  Bellefieur.  Pears. — 
B  u-tlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  d’Aujou,  Buffurn,  Dear¬ 
born's  Seedling,  Doyenue  Boussnck,  Doy¬ 
enne  d’Ete,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Easter 
Bmrre,  Flemish  Beauty,  Glout  Morceau,  How¬ 
ell,  Lawrence,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Napo¬ 
leon,  Onondaga,  Rostiezer,  Seckel,  Sheldon, 
Tyson,  Urbaniste  (best).  White  Doyenne, 
Winter  Nelis.  Plums.— Coe’s  Golden  Drop, 
Damson,  German  Prune,  Imperial  Gage,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Washington,  Wild  Goose,  Yellowr  Egg. 
Cherries. —  Belle  Magnifique,  Bigarreau, 
Black  Tartarian,  Early  Richmond,  Elton, 
May  Duke,  Morello,  Reine  Hortense.  Cur¬ 
rants. — Cherry,  Red  Dutch,  White  Grape. 
Grapes.—  Best— Concord,  Elvira,  Norton’s 
Virginia.  Good— Alvey,  Brighton,  Catawba, 


Clinton,  Cottage,  Cynthiana,  Delaware,  Goe¬ 
the,  Ives,  Massasoit,  Martha,  Maxatawney, 
Telegraph.  Raspberries.— Mammoth  Cluster, 
Philadelphia.  Blackberries.— Kittatinny, 
Wilson’s  Early.  Straw*berries.— Agricul¬ 
turist,  Green  Prolific,  Wilson. 

- - - 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Apples.  Best — Am.  Summer  Pearmain, 
Carolina  Red  June,  Early  Harvest,  Red 
Astrachan,  Stevenson’s  Winter,  Taunton, 
Tillaquah.  Good— Bevan’s  Favorite,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Carter’s  Blue,  Cullasaga,  Early  Straw¬ 
berry,  Fall  Pippin,  Garretsou’s  Early,  Golden 
Sweet,  Graveustein,  Hoover,  Horse,  Julian, 
Pr.mate,  Romanite,  Shockley,  Williams's 
Favorite.  Peaches.  Best — Columbia,  Heath 
Cling,  Indian  Blood  Cling,  Lady  Parham, 
Lemon  Cling,  Mountain  Rose,  Oldmixon 
Cliug,  Fiequett’s  Late,  Yellow  St.  John,  Good 
— Alexander.  Amelia.  Amsden’s  June.  Chinese 
g,  Cole’s  Early  Red,  Crawford’s  Early- and 
Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early 
avers,  Hourly  Tillotson,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Hale’s  Early,  Large  Early  York,  Oldmixon 
Free,  Ray  mond  Cling,  Smock,  Stump  the 
World,  Susquehanna,  Troth's  Early,  Yellow 
Rareripe.  Pears.  Best — Bartlett,  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  Good — Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre 
d’Anjou,  Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre  Superb n, 
Buff  urn,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Gray  Doyenne,  Howell,  Lawrence,  Ott,  St. 
Ghislain,  Shekel,  Sheldon,  Urbaniste,  Winter 
Nelis.  PLUMS.  Best — Chickasaw,  Wild  Goose, 
Good — Brill,  German  Prune,  Indian  Chief, 
Lombard,  Temple.  Blackberries— Lawton, 
Wilson’s  Early.  Grapes —Clinton,  Concord, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Ives,  Maxatawney,  Seup- 
pemong.  Raspberries — Am.  Black,  Clarke, 
Davison’s  Thornless,  Golden  Thornless,  Her- 
stine,  Mammoth  Cluster.  Strawberries. — 
Agriculturist,  Chas.  Downing,  Green  Prolific 
Kentucky,  Longworth's  Prolific,  Triumphe  de 
Gaud,  Wilson. 

ILLINOIS. 

Apples. — Best — Am.  Summer  Pearmain, 
Ben  Davis,  Carolina  Red  June,  Dominie, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Fall  Wine,  Fa¬ 
meuse,  Gilpin,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Jon¬ 
athan,  Keswick  Codlin,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Northern  Spy,  Ramsdell’s  Sweet,  Red  Astra- 
eban,  Red  Canada,  Red  Stripe,  R.  1.  Green¬ 
ing,  Sops  of  Wine,  Winesap.  Good  — 
American  Beauty,  Bailey  Sweet,  Baldwin, 
Belmont,  Benoni,  Campfield,  Cooper,  Danver’s 
Winter  Sweet,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Joe, 
Fall  Pippin,  Fulton,  Golden  .Sweet,  Grimes's 
Golden,  Jersey  Sweet,  King  of  Tompkins  Co. 
Lady  Apple,  Lady’s  Sweet,  Late  Strawberry, 
Lowell,  Newtown  Pippin,  Peck’s  Pleasant, 
Porter,  Primate,  Pryor’s  Red,  Rarnbo,  Roman 
Stem,  Summer  Bellefieur,  Swaar,  Sweet 
Winesap,  Tabnan’s  Sweet,  Western  Beauty, 
Peaks.  Best — Bartlett,  Beurre  d’Aujou, 
Bloodgood,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Howell,  Lawrence,  Seckel,  Sheldon, 
Good — Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Langelier. 
Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Easter 
Beurre,  Glout  Morceau,  Gray  Doyenne,  Kirt- 
land,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey7,  Marie  Louise, 
Napoleon,  Rostiezer,  Stevens’s  Genesee,  Tyson, 
Urbaniste,  White  Doyenne,  Reaches.  Best— 
Hale’s  Early,  Heath  Cling,  Oldmixon  Free  and 
Cling,  President,  Smock,  Troth’s  Early,  Good 
—Alexander,  Bergen’s  Yellow,  Cole’s  Early 
Red,  Crawford’s  Early  and  Late,  Early  Tillot¬ 
son,  Early  York,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Kenrick’s 
Ileath,  La  Grange,  Lemon  Cling,  Morris’s 
White,  Snow,  Stump  the  World,  Ward’s  Late 
Free,  Yellow  Rarei-ipe.  Plums.— Bleeker’s 
Gage,  Bradshaw,  Chickasaw,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  Damson,  Duane’s  Purple,  German 
Prune,  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Jefferson, 
Lombard,  McLaughlin.  Prince’s  Yellow  Gage, 
Smith’s  Orleaus,  Washington,  Wild  Goose. 
Cherries.  Best. — Early  Richmond,  Mofillo, 
Good — Arch  Duke.  Belle  Maguifique,  Belle  de 
Choisy-,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Tartarian,  Carna¬ 
tion,  Elton,  Late  Duke,  May  Duke,  Napoleon^ 
Reine  Hortense.  Currants,  Black  Naples,  La 
Versaillaise,  Red  Dutch,  Red  Grape.  Grapes 
Best — Concord,  Ives.  Good— Adirondac,  Aga¬ 
wam,  Brighton,  Catawba,  Clinton,  Cynthiana, 
Delaware,  Goethe,  Iona,  Isabella,  Massasoit, 
Martha,  Wilder.  Raspberries.  Best— Am. 
Black,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Good — Philadel¬ 
phia,  Turner.  Blackberries. — Kittatinny, 
Snyder,  Wilson’s  Early,  Strawberries,  Best 
— Green  Prolific,  Wilson.  Good— Chas.  Down¬ 
ing,  Kentucky,  Longworth’s  Prolific,  Nicanor, 


IOWA. 

Apples.— Best— Benoni,  Cole’s  Quince,  Do¬ 
minie,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Dyer,  Edgar 
Red  Streak,  Fallawater,  Grimes’s  Golden,  Jon¬ 
athan,  Lowell,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Rawle’s  Genet, 
Red  Stripe,  Sops  of  Wine,  Wealthy.  Willow 
Twig,  Winesap.  Good— AlersonV  Early,  Bai¬ 
ley  Sweet,  Ben  Davis,  Bullock’s  Pippin,  Car¬ 
olina  Red  June,  Cogswell,  Cracking,  Early 
Harvest,  Early  Joe,  Fall  Pippin,  Fall  Wine, 
Fameuse,  Gilpin,  Goff,  Golden  Sweet,  Haw¬ 


thornden,  Hightop  Sweet,  Horse,  Jersey 
Sweet,  Keswick  Codlin,,  King  of  Tomkins  Co., 
Lady  Apple,  Late  Strawberry,  Mother,  Peck’s 
Pleasant,  Pewaukee,  Porter,  Ramsdell’s  Sweet, 
Red  Astrachan,  Roman  Stem,  Rome  Beauty, 

St.  Lawrence,  Smokehouse,  Summer  Rose, 
Sweet  Pear,  Tetofsky,  Talman’s Sweet,  Town¬ 
send,  Wagener,  Westfield  Seek  DO-Fnrther, 
White  Pippin,  Williams’s  Favorite,  Yellow 
Bellefleur.  Pears.  Rest— Bartlett,  Beurre 
d’Anjou,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Howell,  Lawrence.  Good— Belle  Lu¬ 
crative,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Giffard,  Bloogood,  Buf- 
fum,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Dearborn’s  Seedling, 
Easter  Beurre,  Hosenschenck,  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  Madeleine,  Napoleon,  Onondaga, 
Rostiezer,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Tyson,  White  Doy¬ 
enne.  PEAcnKS.  Best — Stump  the  World. 
Good’ — Bergen’s  Yellow.  Plums.— Bleeker’s 
Gage,  Bradshaw,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Damson,  Jefferson,  Lombard,  Miner, 
Prince’s  Yellow  Gage,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Wild 
Goose,  Cherries.— Best— Early  Richmond, 
Late  Kentish,  Morello.  Good — Belle  Magni¬ 
fique,  Bt.dk  de  Choisy.  Currants.— Cherry, 

La  Versaillaise,  Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch, 
White  Grape,  Victoria.  Grapes. — Best — 
Concord,  Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ives. 
Good — Clinton,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Telegraph. 
Raspberries. — American  Black,  Mammoth 
Cluster,  Philadelphia,  Turner.  Blackber¬ 
ries. — Kittatinny,  Wilson’s  Early.  Straw¬ 
berries. — Best — Green  Prolific,  Wilson’s  Al¬ 
bany.  Good— Chas.  Downing,  Downer’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  Kentucky. 

Special  Fruit  List  for  Iowa. 

For  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  fol¬ 
lowing  apples  are  recommended:  Summer. — 
Red  Astrachan,  Oldenburg,  Cole’s  Quince, 
Autumn. -Gros  Pommier,  Plumb’s  Cider  Weal¬ 
thy,  Utter’s  Red.  Winter.  —  Wallbridge, 
English  Golden  Russet,  Fameuse,  Talman’s 
Sweet. 

For  the  central  district  the  following  apples 
are  recommended:  Summer. — Red  June, 
Early  Harvest,  Oldenburg,  Williams’s  Favor¬ 
ite,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Pennock,  Benoni, 
Sops  of  Wine.  Autumn.  —  Cole's  Quince, 
Lowell,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Dyur,  Porter, 
Fameuse.  Winter. — Jonathan,  Winesap, 
Ben  Davis,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Willow,  Dominie, 
Grimes’s  Golden,  Fulton,  White  Winter  Pear- 
rnaiu,  Paradise, Winter  Sweet, Talman’s  Sweet 
and  Wagener.  For  this  district  the  following 
cherries  are  favorably  mentioned:  Early 
Richmond,  Late  Kentish,  Euglish  Morello. 
Of  plums,  the  Lombard,  and  of  grapes,  Con¬ 
cord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Clinton  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  Pears.  —  Flemish  Beauty,  Bartlett, 
Duchesse  aud  Seckel.  None  of  these  varieties 
are,  however,  reliable. 

For  ihe  Southern  district  the  following  list 
of  apples  is  presented:  Summer  and  Fall. — 
Early  Joe,  Oldenburg,  Red  Astrachan,  Early 
Harvest,  Dyer,  Fameuse,  Lowell,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Mother,  Rarnbo  aud  Wealthy.  Win¬ 
ter, — Ben  Davis,  Dominie,  Grimes’s  Golden, 
Jonathan,  R.awle’s  Genet,  Winesap,  Wagener, 
White  Pippin  and  Roman  Stem.  Featc, — 
Bartlett,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Seckel, 
White  Doyenne,  Sheldon. 

Among  grapes,  Concord,  Moore’s  Early, 
Delaware,  Lady,  Ives,  Rogers’s  No.  4,  13  and 
19  are  commended,  J.  l.  b. 

Ames,  la. 
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NEVADA. 

Apples  — Ben  Davis,  Golden  Sweet,  Wine¬ 
sap. 

- ♦  »  » 

UTAH. 

Apples.  Ben  Davis,  Carolina  Red  June, 
Danver’s  Winter  Sweet,  Dominie,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Early  Harvest,  Euglish  Russet, 
Fallawater,  Fall  Wine,  Fameuse,  Gilpin, 
Graveustein,  Hawthornden,  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  Jonathan,  King  of  Tompkins  Co, 
Lady’s  Sweet,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Milam,  New¬ 
town  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Porter,  Primate, 
Red  Astrachan,  R.  I.  Greening.  Pears.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Beurre  Diel,  Bloodgood, 
Brandywine,  Buffuiu,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Howell,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Seckel,  (best)  Winter  Nelis.  Peaches— Chinese 
Cling,  Columbia,  Crawford’s  Early  and  Late, 
Early  Tillotson,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Heath 
Cling,  Smock, Troth’s  Early,  Yellow  Rareripe, 
Plums. — Bradshaw,  Coe’s  G-oUlen  Drop,  Dam¬ 
son,  Duane’s  Purple,  Green  Gage,  Imperial, 
Gage,  Jefferson-  Blackberries.— Kittatinny, 
Lawton,  Wilson's  Early.  Cherries,— Arch 
Duke,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Black  Eagle,  Black 
Republican.  Currants  —  Cherry,  Fertile 
d’ Angers,  La  Versaillaise,  Victoria.  Grapes. 
— Catawba,  Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Iona( 
Ives,  Raspberries— Fastolff,  Franconia, 
Mammoth  Cluster,  Philadelphia.  Straw¬ 
berries,— Agriculturist,  Downer’s  Prolific, 
Green  Prolific,  Hovey’s  Seedling,  Longworth’s 
Prolific,  Wilson. 


Newtown  Pippin,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Yellow 
Bellefleur,  Good  — Alexander,  Autumnal 
Swaar,  Ben  Davis,  Broadwell,  Buckingham, 
Carolina  Red  June,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Early 
Harvest,  Fall  WTine,  Fameuse,  Golden  Sweet, 
Graveustein,  Hawthorudeu,  Holly,  Hubbard¬ 
ston  Nonsuch,  Jonathan,  Lady  Sweet,  Lowell, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Mother,  Newtown  Spitzen- 
burg,  Porter,  Primate,  Rarnbo,  Red  Astrachan^ 
Roxbury  Russet,  Townsend,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Wagener,  Wine,  Winesap,  Fears.  Best — 
Bartlett,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Doyenne  d’Alencon,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme* 
Easter  Beurre,  Flemish  Beauty.  Seckel, 
Stevens’s  Genesee,  Winter  Nell?,  Good  Belle 
Lucrative,  Beurre  Did,  Beurre  Giffard,  Blood 
good,  Brandywine,  Bulfum,  Catillac,  Doyenne 
Boussock,  Glout  Morceau,  Henkel,  llowelb 
Lawrence,  Passe  Colmar,  Pound,  Rostiezer, 
Sheldon,  Tyson,  Urbaniste,  White  Doyenne. 
Plums.  Best— Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Columbia, 
Imperial  Gage,  McLaughlin,  Prime  d’Agen, 
Royale  Hative,  Good — Bavay’s  Green  Gage, 
Bradshaw,  Damson,  German  Prune,  Huling’s 
Superb,  Italian  Prune,  Jefferson,  Lombard, 
Peaches.  Best — Brjgg’s  May,  Cole’s  Early 
Red,  Crawford’s  Early,  George  the  Fourth, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  La  Grange,  Oldmixon  Free 
and  Cling,  Slump  the  World,  Ward’s  Late 
Free,  White  Imperial.  Good — Coolidge’s 
Favorite,  Crawford’s  Late,  Early  York,  Hule’s 
Early,  Lemon  Cling,  Malta,  Smock,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Troth's  Early,  Yellow  Rareripe. 
Blackberries.  Best — Kittatinny,  Wilson's 
Early.  Good — Dorchester,  Lawton.  Cherries. 
Best — Bigarreau  of  Mezel,  Black  Tartarian, 
Napoleon.  Good — Arch  Duke,  Belle  de  Choisy, 
Bigarreau,  Black  Eagle,  Coe’s  Transparent, 
Downer’s  Late,  Early  Richrno  id,  Hovey,  Red 
Jacket,  Reine  Hortense, Teuumseh.  Currants. 
Best — Common  Black,  Fertile  de  Palluau. 
Good — Black  Naples,  Cherry,  La  Versaillaise, 
Red  Dutch, Red  Grape,  White  Grape,  Victoria, 
Strawberries  — Longworth’s  Prolific,  Tri- 
ornphe  de  Gaud,  W ilson. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Apples.  Best— Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Early 
Straw  berry,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Fall  Pippin, 


Dwarf  Pears  —Special  Collection  of 
Pears  for  Cultivation  on  the  Quince.— 
The  following  varieties  are  particularly  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Ellwauger  &  Barry  for  culti¬ 
vation  on  the  quince.  All  are  vigorous  and 
handsome  growers,  hardy  and  bear  well: 

Summer— Beurre  Giffard,  Brandywine,  Ty¬ 
son,  Osband's  Summer,  Clapp’s  Favorite. 

Autumn— Belle  Lucrative,  Urbaniste,  Duch¬ 
esse  d’Angouleme,  Beurre  d’Aojou,  Doyenne 
Boussock,  Beurre  Diel,  Buffum,  Beurre  Lang¬ 
elier,  White  Doyenne,  Beurre  Super  fin,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Howell. 

Winter — Easter  Beurre,  Glout  Morceau, 
Vicar  of  Wink  field,  Doyenne  d’Alencon,  Law¬ 
rence,  Josephine  de  Malines. 

— Peaches. — There  is  really  no  secret  about 
growing  peaches,  and  very  nearly  all  the  fail¬ 
ures,  aud  they  are  many,  may  be  attributed 
to  neglect  and  inattention  to  the  simple  needs 
of  the  tree  during  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
The  main  point,  says  Josiah  Hoopes,  an  excel¬ 
lent  authority,  in  the  N.  V.  Tribune,  is  to  se¬ 
cure  a  strong,  healthy  growth  at  first,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  grow  good  fruit  on  weak  trees. 

It  has  been  customary  in  some  sections  to  use 
thin,  worn-out  soils  for  the  poach  orchard,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  of  exj  ediency,  be¬ 
cause  other  crops  would  not  succeed  there. 
This  is  all  wrong. 

— Another  important  matter  in  connection 
with  peach  planting  is  that  of  priming.  As 
many  of  our  orcliardists  neglect  this  duty 
mainly  because  they  fancy  it  disfigures  the 
form  of  their  handsome  young  trees,  it  is  as 
well  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  operation. 

— Previous  to  setting  yearling  trees  (and  no 
other  age  should  be  used),  all  branches  ought 
to  be  cut  well  back  to  the  main  stem,  and  the 
leading  shoot  receive  a  severe  heading-in  as 
well.  Some  of  our  cultivators  even  cut  off  alj 
the  branches,  leaving  only  a  straight  stem, 
but  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  allow  a  short  spur, 
of,  say ,  from  si  x  to  ten  inches,  to  remain,  which 
will  furnish  sufficient  buds  to  form  a  fine  top 
in  one  season.  Every  tree-planter  is  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  removing  all  broken  and 
bruised  roots,  as  a  clean  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  is  much  more  readily  healed  than  a  torn, 
ragned  surface  ;  the  latter  being  frequently 
the  cause  of  disease  in  some  way. 

— The  proper  manure  for  the  peach,  all  things 
considered,  is  a  compost  formed  of  old  rotted 
sods  from  fence  corners,  etc,,  wifh  good,  rich 
barnyard  manuie,  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
allowed  to  stand  at  least  six  months  before 
u*ing.  Muck  from  an  old  swamp  makes  an 
excellent  basis  for  such  a  compound,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  salt  adds  to  Its  fertilizing  pro¬ 
perties.  An  occasional  application  of  lime 
and  potash  (uuleaehed  wood  ashes  where  ob¬ 
tainable)  is  exceedingly  beneficial  to  peach 
trees;  and  if  pure  and  of  high  grade,  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  answers  a  good  purpose. 
The  penurious  cultivator  who  begrudges  even. 


a  small  amount  of  plant-food  to  his  orchard 
generally  fails  in  obtaining  a  crop  of  fruit, 
and  this  is  the  main  reason  why  “peaches  wil 
not  pay  in  his  section.” 

—We  should  not  employ  traveling  grafters 
unless  we  knew  them.  They  have  often  been 
known  to  use  the  same  cions  for  different 
varieties.  They  ofttimes  charge  good  prices 

and  perform  bad  work . jlr. 

Jjoveday  of  Michigan  tkiuks  the  best  time  for 

grafting  applea  is  corn-planting  time.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Then  the  sap  flows  freely.  Grafting 
is  often  most  succe-sful  after  the  blossoms 

have  fallen . If  the  trees  are 

large,  Mr,  Dyck  men  would  graft  about  one- 
third  of  the  top  the  first  year,  and  the  balance 
the  next  year.  If  the  trees  are  not  more  than 
two  inches  in  diameter,  he  would  cut  the  whole 
top  oiF  and  set  the  cions  in  the  body.  .  . 

»  i  .  i  res.  Lannin  (Michigan)  reminds 
orchardists  that  the  wax  should  be  put  on 
with  care  and  the  . spiff  in  the  stock  be  all  cov¬ 
ered.  This  is  often  neglected . 


which  our  readers  should  designate  it  in  their 
applications. 

No.  5  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  roses. 
BVeo.  No.  4  is  a  wholesale  catalogue  or  list 
for  the  tbadd. 

No.  S  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  sfcfatvber- 
ries  and  other  small  fruits.  Free. 

No.  3  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees,  shrubs  and  hardy  flowering  plants, 
etc.  Price  15  cents. 

No.  1  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruits. 
Price  10  Cents.  This  is  hot  abridged. 

Hoopes  Bro.,  &  Thomas,  West  Ghester, 
Pa.  A  handsome,  excellent  and  trustworthy 
catalogue  of  a  good,  old  house.  “A  Hand 
Book  of  beautiful  flowers”  is  the  appropriate 
name  of  this  catalogue  which  is  rich  not  only 
in  lists  of  both  old  and  new  plants  and  a  cor¬ 
rect  nomenclature,  but  in  brief  but  compre¬ 
hensive  cultural  instructions.  It  is  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated.  “  Flo  wet  beds  and  lists 
of  flowers  most  suitable  to  fill  them”  are  an 
excellent  feature.  New  plants  are  given 
special  attention  by  this  firm  and  they  are 
procured  as  soon  as  they  appear,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  IV  e  take  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  this  catalogue  to  our  friends  which, 
valuable  as  it  is,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  of  our 
subscribers  who  apply  to  the  above  arlrirasA 
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C.  K*  * lANufS-,  Vineland,  Sew  Jersey 

Don’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
Settlement.  ^JwafrnfcS  Catnlo one  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Surry  Co.,  Va 
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From  Dr.  J ,  B.  La wes’s  evidence,  before  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Commission,  given  in  an¬ 
swer  bo  questions  -asked  by  sundry  persons,  we 
take  the  following; 

The  Chairman.— How  do  you  explain  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  1  Ans.— I  believe  it  to 
be  the  fact  that  you  cannot  remote  anything 
off  a  soil  without  exhausting  it.  The  first 
step  of  agriculture  is  exhaustion.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  But  do  you  mean  that  however  well  or 
however  ill  a  man  may  farm,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  deteriorated?  Ans.— No.  I  bebeve 
that  there  are  many  lands  in  Eugland  which 
have  increased  in  fertility. 

Air.  VYiJson.—  It  does  not  follow  that  high 
farming  is  necessarily  profitable  farming? 

No;  the  fact  is  that  the  more  manure 
you  put  on  the  less  produce  in  proportion  you 
get.  You  have  gone  to  the  limits  of  profitable 
farming  in  high  farming.  Two  and  two  do 
not  make  four  in  manuring  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  agriculture  of  this  country  that 
the  tenant-farmers  should  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  connected  with  agriculture  ? 
A.  I  do  Hot  think  it  would  hurt  them  to  pos¬ 
sess  it. 

Q.  Would  it  help  them  ?  A.  It  would  help 
another  generation  probably. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  tenant- 
farmer  should  know  sufficient  of  chemistry  to 
be  able  to  read  and  understand  an  analysis 
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omn.ijiAnit,  t’liw  cJiDAr  r.Atwriiiu  a  trim  emmii 

but  tho  comparative!  r  I  rifting  autl*}'  of  TAJ  Csnts,  find  every 
one  b uttering  with  pain  call  have  cheap  and  positive  proof  of 
its  claims.  p1Uy.CT10NS  IS  EI.EVM  lOSyCAOrS. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  DRUQQISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 

A.  VOGELER  &  CO. 

JinlUmore,  Md.,  V.  S.  A , 


An  Kngiiah  Veterinary  surgeon  aud  Chemist,  now 
traveling  in i  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  C  alls  Towders  suid  he:e  are  worthless  trush  ri< 
say 3  that  Sheridan's  CundiLun  Povk-is  are  absolutely 
pure  and  tmnicnsK  iy  valuable  Kotlas  c  n  earth  will 
make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan's  Ooud  ition  Powders.  Draw, 
oDetcaspoOnlul  toonepintfood  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent, 
by  mail  lor  eight  letter  stamps  1  S  JuiLYSOX  t  CO- 
’1'«lon  Muss  formerly  Builder  Me 
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17 y  euce  of  Life,  or  Self-Preserva- 
nQL_\  JrY  ip  Lion ,  bound  in  finest  French 
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?nI>'  .#1-35.  sent  by  mall ;  Cjus 
ya.w  j?/7  u  y  trated  sample,  8  cents  -  send  now 
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_ 4  Hiilflncb  »t..  Ronton, 

!  ^Krmnmr0i?0rCord"'  n2  3  a,tkp-  wlth  name,  10c. 

ti:  Tostpald.  tr.  I.  Rkkd,  &,  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 

7  2  a  week>  *12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
P  outfit  free.  Address  True  *  Cn  i 


Pyji  Remtngtox,  No.  410  Walnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Pa.  A  book  of  03  pages  of  standard  se¬ 
lections  of  United  States  and  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  tor  the  use  of  advertisers.  It  contains 
descriptive  statistics  concerning  the  most 
prominent  newspapers,  also  classified  lists  of 
religious  and  other  publications.  Free  to  ap 
plicants. 

Geo.  S.  J088ELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalogue  of  American  grape-vines, 
small  fruits,  trees,  etc.  Fay’s  great  Prolific 
Currant  aud  the  Shaffer's  Colossal  Raspberry- 
are  offered.  Free  to  ail. 

Also:  Trade  Price-list  of  vines  and  small 
tv  liltS. 

Also:  Descriptive  catalogue  and  price-list 
of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  foWlc. 

W.  L.  Ferris,  Jr.,  385  and  387  Main  St. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  combined 
catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  vegetable 
plauts  and  roots,  flowering  buibs  and,  finally, 
of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  small 
fruitsj  grape  vines.  A  colored  plate  of  the 
Poeklington,  Free  to  all. 

WillIaM  F.  Lincoln,  Warren,  Mass,  This 
illustrated  catalogue  sets  forth  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  tile  Lincoln  Patent  Channel  Can 
Creamery  of  which  10  sizes  are  offered.  No 
charge. 

A.  D.  Cowan  &  Co.,  No.  114  Chambers  St.  N. 
Y.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  sorts. 
Among  novelties  are  the  Carrara  Rock  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Johnson  Grass  (Sorghum  halepeuse) 
Teosinte,  “  Chiua  Corn”  etc.  Free. 

Wm.  Rennie,  Toronto,  Ontario  Canada.  A 
handsome  catalogue  of  73  pages  of  all  sorts  of 
seeds  for  the  farm  aud  garden  ;  clovers  and 
grasses,  seed  potatoes,  miscellaneous  trees  aud 
shrubs ;  implements.  Free. 

Cole  Brothers,  Pella,  Marion  Co.,  Iowa. 
Illustrated  catalogue  and  guide  to  the  flower 
and  vegetable  garden.  This  catalogue  of  40 
pages  presents  a  crowded  list.  Free. 

E.  B.  Underhill,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Price  list  of  small  fruits  for  1883.  This  little 
list  presents  several  valuable  suggestions  and 
deductions. 

R.  H.  Shdjiway,  Rockford,  Ill.  Illustrated 
Garden  Guide,  40  pages.  This  is  profusely 
illustrated.  Free. 

J.  S.  Collins,  Moorestowu,  N.  J.  Whole¬ 
sale  price  list  of  small  fruits,  plants,  treesetc. 

TnE  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Brockport 
N.  Y.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines.  Free, 
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Made  from  Professor  Horsfortl’a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Reconintended  hy  leading  physicians, 

Malles  ligLier  biscuit,  cakts,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  ii^Ling  r>cw- 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cock  Book 
Bent  free. 

Kumfuril  Chemical  "Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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U  Sentiment.  Friendship,  Scroll  and  Motto  .=±=5 
Sccrles.  13  packs  $UW-  Prompt  Returns 
ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  21,  Noktheord,  Costs. 


to  have  (  A.  No,  I  think  that  they  have  been 
rather  badly  used,  in  my  parish,  at  all  events, 
the  laborers’  sons  have  been  mu<  h  better  edu¬ 
cated  thau  the  farmers’  sous,  aud  the  farmers 
bare  bad  to  pay  for  it,  too. 

tj  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  mahurial 
value  of  white  straw  ou  the  average,  taking 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  ?  A.  I  think  that  the 
chemical  value  is  about  13s.  0 d.  to  13s.  per 
ton. 

Q.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  to  be  condemned  as 
being  a  stimulant;  but  you  have  spoken  of 
nitric  acid  as  the  essential  manure  which  is 
being  wasted  ?  A.  It  is  the  great  food  of 
plauts  in  all  soils,  aud  that  which  runs  to 
waste  most  rapidly. 

Q.  Therefore  it  is  only  correctly  described 
as  a  stimulant  where  it  is  injudiciously  aud 
unfairly  used  ?  A.  That  is  all.  I  fc  is  not  a  stim¬ 
ulant  at  ull  really;  it  is  one  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  food  that  there  is.  With  our 
own  food  we  may  overfeed  a  person;  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  you  give  a  persou  butter  without 
any  bread,  you  may  cull  that  a  stimulant  if 
you  like,  but  you  would  kill  him.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  no  more  a  stimulant  than  butter  with¬ 
out  bread  is  a  stimulant;  it  is  an  essential 
article  of  food. 


Toany  suffering  with  Catarrh 
or  Bronchitis  v*no  earnestly 
desire  relief,  I  can  furnish  a 
means  of  Permauentand  Pos¬ 
itive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment. 
No  charge  for  consultation  by 
mail.  Valuable  Treatise  Free. 

‘ 'His  remedies  nrr  the  outgrowth 
oflaa  rj»ii  experience  t  they  are 
tho  only  kno\m  means  of  per- 
Diuacnt.  mire." — Baptist. 

Rev.T.  P.  CHILDS.  Trov.  0. 
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ft  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address  Hallett  A  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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FOR  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS. 
Unequaled  for  Durability , 
Beauty  ami  Economy.  It  is  a 
valuable  discovery,  and  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  superseded  Knl- 
som  ino.  It  produces  a  fine, 
lasting  nnd  handsome  flulsh. 
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Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  is  wanted. 
tr  correspondence  souclted. 

SMITHS  A  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

_ Stracosk,  N.  Y 

VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE  tiyLVdtM 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strains  s' 
specialty.  Tho  largest  nerd  In  me  State,  kept  os 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  Stale 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold.  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire.  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
pure-bred  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 
Lock  Box  34,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
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HOW  TO  TELL  WHEN  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  EXPIRE. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  Inquiring  how  they  may 
know  when  their  suhscrlptlonx  exilin'.  Many  write 
us  t  "  As  the  Rots  At.  has  stopped  coming,  J  presume 
my  subscription  has  expired."  tint-  method  Is  a  very 
simple  one.  and  we  trust  all  will  rend  this  explnnn 
tloti.  Under  the  title  heading  of  the  paper  and  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  hull’s  head  Is  the  whole  number  of 
the  paper.  The  number  ol  the  present  Issue,  will  be 
seen  to  be  lfi?5.  The  next  will  be  167(1,  and  so  on. 
Now  when  a  subscription  Is  received  and  put  in  the 
printed  Hst,  S3  numbers  are  added  to  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  and  printed  after  the  subscriber’s  name.  For  In¬ 
stance,  sub.se lip t Ions  received  tldR  week  will  be 
numbered  on  the  printed  address  label  ITilT.  that  Is 
1675  with  53  numbers  added  .making  1727.  When, 
then,  the  whole  number  of  the  paper  reaches  172? 
then  all  subscriptions  so  numbered  expire.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  subscriptions  expire  next  week,  if  the  number 
after  the  printed  name  Js  1(775  :  if  1076,  the  week 
after,  and  so  on  through  the  year.  If  there  is  no 
number  following  the  address  on  the  wrapper  the 
subscription  expires  not  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  February  26,  1883, 

The  Garfield  memorial  services  will  take 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Mon¬ 
day,  February  27.  The  oration  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  ex -Secretary  of  State  Blaine.  All  the 
executive  departments  will  be  closed  at  11 
o’clock  A.  M.  of  that  day. 

The  floods  have  been  rampant  the  past 
week.  The  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  inun¬ 
dated  for  miles,  and  the  inhabitants  are  in 
great  distress.  The  destruction  of  live  stock 
has  been  very  great.  The  Ohio  River  also 
has  been  above  its  banks,  and  business  on  the 
railroads  has  been  interfered  with.  Reports 
of  damage  from  floods  come  from  Chicago, 
Louisville,  Toledo,  Springfield,  St.  Louis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  other  less  important  points.  On 
the  2l>d  inst.  Congress  promptly  adopted  a 
resolution  appropriating  $100,000  for  ihe  re¬ 
lief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  overflowed  districts. 

Washington’s  Birthday  was  very  generally 
celebrated  throughout  the  country.  In  this 
city  the  day  was  observed  by  the  usual  dis 
play  of  bunting,  and  by  appropriate  exercises. 

8ome  modest  citizen  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
who  withholds  his  name,  has  given  about  80 
acres  of  ground,  admirably  situated,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  public  park,  designing  that  it 
shall  be  commemorative  of  the  encampment 
of  the  French  tr  oops  in  the  war  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

President  Arthur,  on  the  24th  inst.,  nomina¬ 
ted  the  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkliug  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cant  Judgeship  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  A. 
A.  Sargent,  of  California,  to  lie  Minister  to 
Germany.  Both  nominations  were  surprises 
to  the  Washington  politicians. 

Already  6,000  more  immigrants  have  landed 
at  New  York  than  at  the  same  time  last  year, 
and  it  is  thought  the  whole  number  of  arrivals 
in  1882  wall  reach  half  a  million,  the  largest 
total  on  record. 

Altogether,  382  business  linns  were  burned 
out  by  the  Haverhill  conflagration.  Among 
these  were  108  shoe  manufacturers,  20  sole- 
leather  firms,  8  shoe-trimming  firms,  8  banks, 
and  nearly  100  firms  auxiliary  to  the  shoe 
manufacturing  establishments  and  dependent 
on  them.  The  first  reports  of  Haverhill’s  af¬ 
fliction  were  hardly  up  to  the  level  of  the  se¬ 
vere  truth. 


A  Wonder  to  ITerself  and  All  Around 

Her. 

A  gentleman  who  procured  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  for  his  w'ife,  says  in  one  of  bis  letters: 
“  My  wife  is  so  different  now  from  what  she 
was  wThen  I  wrote  you,  that  she  is  a  wonder 
to  herself  and  all  around  her.  I  am  well  sat¬ 
isfied  that  had  it  not  been  for  your  remedy,  if 
sSie  had  lived  until  this  time  it  would  have 
been  but  on  the  blink  of  the  grave.”  Treatise 
on  “Compound  Oxygen”  sent  free.  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Pai.en,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Ado. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Feb.  25. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  here 
within  the  last  24  hours:— Boston,  Mass.,  wool 
market  quiet;  pricas  unchanged;  sales  of  the 
week  1,850,000  pounds  of  ail  kinds;  manufac¬ 
turers  still  holding  back.  The  Loudon  auction 
of  colonial  wools  takes  place  on  Feb.  28.  The 
offerings  will  not  exceed  800,000  bales  and  may 
fall  considerably  short  of  that  figure.  The 
future  price  of  fine  domestic  clothing  fleeces 
here  hinges  to  some  extent  on  the  prices 
obtained  at  this  sale... . 

Philadelphia,  Pa,:  Prices  of  grain  dull. 
Collapse  of  speculative  boom  in  wheat  is  un¬ 
settling  and  depressing  prices  without  influenc- 
ng  exports  much.  Europe  has  used  from  50  to 
75  million  bushels  more  wheat  during  the  past 


year  than  ever  before ;  but  owing  to  excessively 
high  prices  here,  the  supply  obtained  from 
this  country  has  been  less  than  during  the 
previous  year.  Wool,  steady:  demand  limited. 
Cottor.  drags  heavily.  Farm  products  quiet. 
Heavy  arrivals  of  foreign  beans  and  potatoes 
check  sale  of  domestic  growth,  particularly  of 
medium  potatoes.  Southern  green  truck 
beginning  to  come  forward  freely.  Fine 
butter  scarce;  high  cost  diverts  trade  to  suine 
and  oleomargarine  in  which  a  brisk 
business  is  being  done  at  comparatively  low 

prices . 4 . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. :  Floods  on  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries  have  covered  all  the  bottoms 
and  inflicted  enormous  damage  on  the  resi¬ 
dents,  mainly  farmers.  Stock,  fences,  crops 
gathered  and  in  the  ground,  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  or  greatly  injured;  yet  the  injury  to 
agriculture  is  lighter  than  it  would  have  been 
at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Flour  and 
wheat  firm.  Corn  dull  and  trade  restricted 
owing  to  the  closing  of  the  distilleries  and  the 
stoppage  of  railronl  and  river  transportation 
by  the  floods.  Hogs  firm,  owing  to  light  re¬ 
ceipts.  .  .  .  Chicago,  HI. :  In  grain  there 

is  a  feeling  that  the  market  is  being  “  worked” 
by  weather  speculators,  and  most  of  the  small 
operators  have  withdrawn.  Up  to  Tuesday 
evening  wheat,  under  the  manipulation  of 
speculators,  was  advanced  l5fc?;l3e.  per  bus. 
within  the  week,  and  corn  4 woe.  On  Friday, 
however,  this  gain  was  lost,  as  a  panic  set  in, 
and  the  market  is  extremely  unsettled. 
There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  wheat 
for  April  delivery  is  “  cornered,”  so  that,  April 
wheat  Is  about  Ho.  higher  than  May  wheat, 
though  usually  w  heat  brings  higher  prices  in 
May  than  in  any  month  of  the  twelve.  Other 
grains,  as  well  ns  poik  and  lerd.  sympathize 
with  wheat  in  its  present  uncertainty.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  wheat  are  light,  and  amount  of 
grain  in  store  is  not  half  so  large  as  at  same 

time  last  year . Louisville,  Ky.:  Floods, 

after  doing  a  world  of  damage,  are  just  sub¬ 
siding.  Clear  and  cold.  Receipts  of  grain 
large  in  comparison  with  last  year.  Sou  them 
demand  still  active.  Leal'  tobacco  steady; 
sales  and  receipts  very  heavy;  offerings  only 
fair;  sales  so  far  this  year  over  12,000  hogs¬ 
heads.  The  Kentucky  1  lemp  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  adopted  a  l’esoulution  fixiug  $6 
per  cwt.  as  the  price  for  the  present  hemp 
crop.  They  have  also  resolved  to  petition 
Congress  for  better  protection  of  hemp  by 
import  duty,  saying  that,  while  opposed  to  a 
protective  tariff,  they  consider  that  as  long  as 
it  is  in  practice  their  own  product  is  as  much 
entitled  to  its  benefits  as  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles . St.  Louis,  Mo.:  River  falliug now. 

Storms  and  floods  ruined  much  growing  wheat 
on  low  grounds,  and  washed  it  out  badly  on 
slopes.  Owing  to  this  news,  cash  wheat  and 
‘‘futures”  advanced  S(i/4J*j'c.  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday;  but  on  Thursday  the  grain  market 
was  depressed  and  falling,  and  on  Friday  it 
sympathized  with  the  panicky  condition  of 
the  Chicago  market.  Railroad  transportation 
in  all  directions  almost  suspended  for  three 

days  owing  to  floods . 

Detroit,  Mich.:  Country  roads  wretched. 
Movement  of  grain  from  farmers’  hands 
steady,  but  averaging  20  per  cent  less  than 

last  year . Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Advices 

from  cattle  ranges  in  Western  Kansas  and 
neighboring  States  and  Territories  are  that 
caude  have  wintered  well  aud  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  is  trifling . Milwaukee, 

Wis. :  Wheat  active  at  an  advance  of  Ic.  per 

bushel . San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Wheat 

uncertain  at  Sl.fiHj-g  per  cental  (100  lbs.)  for 

No.  1.  shipping . . 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Movements  in  breadstuff's, 
particularly  grain,  limited  and  dull.  Cotton 
is  a.  little  heavy.  Bears  trying  to  pull  down 
prices;  those  in  N,  Y.  having  lowered  prices 
HO  “points,”  figures  here  are  drooping. 
Moreover  the  spinners  of  North  Lancashire, 
(Eng.),  at  a  late  meeting  recommended,  in 
consequence  of  low  prices  and  bad  trade, 
the  stoppage  of  mills  for  two  weeks  in  March. 
This  would  curtail  the  consumption  of  cotton 
about  120,000  bales;  but  from  past  experience 
with  resolutions  at  similar  meetings,  it  may 
be  safely  aaserted  that  no  general  stoppage 

of  mills  will  occur . Charleston,  S.  C. 

Last  week  of  agricultural  fail,  largely  attend¬ 
ed.  Cotton  market  very  unsettled.. . 

Savannah,  Ga. :  Thursday  morning  cotton 
opened  with  an  active  demand,  which  is  in 
excess  of  supply.  All  sales  made  at  full 

prices . New  Orleans,  La. :  Above  Vicks- 

burgto  Helena,  Ark.,  yes,  and  nearly  to  Cairo, 
all  the  Mississi  pi  bottom  lands  axe  overflow¬ 
ed.  Destruction  and  damage  of  crops,  stock, 
etc.,  immense.  Much  apprehension  about  the 
flooding  of  all  the  low  portion  of  Northern 
Louisiana.  A  gloomy  outlook  for  tbe  future 

of  the  cotton  and  sugar  crops . 

Memphis,  Tenu.:  Cotton  factors  are  in¬ 
quiring  closely  as  to  the  solvency  of  applicants 
for  credit  among  planters  before  furnishing 
supplies  for  next  crop.  The  severe  overflow 
is  doing  much  damage  aud  will  retard  farm 

work,  it  is  estimated,  fully  five  weeks . 

Nashville,  Term. :  Wheat  active;  choice,  $1.45. 


Cattle  receipts  light,  with  film  prices  for  bet¬ 
ter  grades.  No  noteworthy  change  in  the 

horse  nnd  mule  market . Winnipeg, 

Manitoba:  An  early  Spring  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted,  and  an  enormous  immigration  ex¬ 
pected.  The  area  under  crops  in  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwestern  territory  will  be  full” 
a  third  greater  than  last  year.  No  Fall  wheat 
is  sown  here.  Red  Fife  is  grown  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  as  it  commands  tbe  highest  price. 


We  know  from  experience  St.  Jacobs’  Oil 
will  cure  rheumatism. — Peoria  (Ill)  Peorian. — 
Adv. 

- - 

Prof.  Hornford’K  Haklne  Powder. 

Prof.  Rodney  Welch,  Ilalmemann  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  said:  “The  gi-eatest  im- 
pi’ovement  ever  made  in  raising  bread  without 
the  use  of  yeast,  is  the  process  of  Prof.  Hors- 
ford.” — Adv. 


“Rough  on  Rats.”  Ask  druggists  for  it. 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  roaches,  bed-bugs, 
skunks.  15  cents. — Adv. 

- »  •»  ♦ - 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine 

Will  Save  the  Hair , 

and  keep  it  in  a  strong  and  healthy  condi¬ 
tion, ,  because  it  will  stimulate  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  and  restore  the  natural  action  upon 
which  its  growth  depeuds. 

Burnett's  Flavoring  Extracts  are  absolutely 
pure. — Adv. 


Ul)C  iUarhcts, 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS 
Until  Saturday,  February  25. 

Chicago,  Ill.— Wheat  unsettled,  lower  and 
panicky:  No.  8  Chicago  Spring,  $1  23m  1  28)4 
cash;  $133 %  February  and  March;  $1  25). ( 
April;  *1  2 May;  $1  20K  Juno; No; 

8  do,  $1  06;  rejected,  70@75c.  Corn  unset¬ 
tled,  but  generally  lower  at  55>£(d57e  cash; 
55;' -4c  February;  55).;@55%c  March;  61}$c 
May  and  June;  re  j  acted,  5C>Vt(c-  Oats  quiet 
but  steady  at  41}ge  cash;  39%o  February;  40c 
March;  40^0  April;  4S%e  May;  42#(a)42%c 
June)  rejected,  40,4'e.  Rye  dull  and  un¬ 
changed  at  80c.  Barley  dull  and  nominal  at 
$1  OH.  Dressed  hogs  in  moderate  demand; 
quotable  at  $7  00(0  7  05.  Pork  in  fair  demand, 
but  at  lower  l’ates  at  $10  05(7)10  70  cash; 
$16  65  February  and  March;  $16  85  April; 
*17  05  May;  $17:25  June.  Lard  active,  but 
lower  at  $10  25  cash,  February  aud  March; 
$10  42>4@10  45  April;  $10  00  May;  $10  70<g 
10  724.  June.  Bulk-meats  unsettled  aud  weak; 
shoulders,  $635;  short-rib,  $0.20;  Short  clear, 
$9.45.  Hogs— Market  active  aud  steady; 
common  to  good  mixed,  $6.15@$0.70;  heavy 
packing  and  shipping,  $6.75(5)7.15;  Philadel¬ 
phia*:  and  larders,  $7.20@7.40;  light  hogs, 
$6.25(17  6.70;  skips  and  culls,  ?5@6,  shippers 
taking  nearly  everything.  Cattle— Market 
active,  stronger  and  higher;  exports,  $6,S5@ 
6  80;  good  to  choice,  $5.70@6.10;  common  to 
medium,  $5@$5.50;  mixed  butchers’  plentiful 
and  weaker;  poor  to  choice,  $3,50(64,50;  stock- 
el’s  and  feedere  plentiful  and  slow  at  $3.80@ 
4.80.  SHEEP— Market  active  aud  strong,  and 
prices  firmer;  poor  to  fair,  $3.50@4.50;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $4.75@5.50;  choice  to  extra, 


red  kidney,  choice,  $2.85®2.90i  fair  to  good.  $2.50®2.75; 
turtle  soup,  $I.80®1.S5:  German  In  bags,  prime,  $3.00® 
3.35:  California  Lima,  §1.3504.50. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  In  bids.,  $1.60@L55;  poor  to 
good,  in  bags,  $1.40®  1.55;  Southern  b.  e.,  per  «,-bu. 
nag,  #4.fl0®4.15. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  7,620  bushels. 

Exports  do,  233  pkgs. 

IhiKADSTCsvR  axd  Pito visions.  -  The  general  market 
on  the  Produce  Exchange  has  been  a  dropping  one, 
and,  as  before,  low  prices  have  failed  to  bring  nut  an 
export  or  large  spot  business.  A  merchant  pointedly 
remarks;-" find  it.  not  been  for  speculation  we 
might  have  done  a  healthy  export  business.  Instead 
of  allowing  England  together  supplies  from  other 
countries.  It  begins  to  look  now  as  it  we  were  get¬ 
ting  down  to  a  legitimate  basis,  and  as  If  we  would 
soon  resume  our  export  business  " 

Prices  of  grain. -Wheat,  No.  2  .Spring,  #1.25@1.28: 
Spring,  $1.30*(  1.35;  red  Winter  No,  2,  §1  31  @1.32  4:  red 
Winter,  $1  2aivi)l,35;  white  Western  and  State,  $1.24® 
1.30.  live,  SViStdf,  Oats,  white  No.  1,  Me.:  No.  2,  52c.; 
No.  3,  :,ugmc.,  mixed.  No,  1,  WkSkSle.i  No.  2, 494@50c.; 
No.  3, 47®4He.  Corn,  Western,  mixed,  64ffl«9e.;  do.  No. 
2,  B?®66’,iO.;  white  Western, 78®  77c.;  do  new  yellow. 
Southern,  (iTwfflo,;  whit.-  Southern,  65®  70c.:  yellow 
Western,  ;0e.i2e.  Parley,  Canada,  No.  1,  $  1. 1?®  1.16;  do. 
"bright,"  #1.14®  1.15;  State,  4-rowed,  $1.06;  do.  2- 
rowefl,  ttMBMo,  buckwheat,  90c.  Harley  malt,  state, 
'-rowed,  §1.1X1;  do.  4  rowed,  #1.11);  do.  Canada,  $1.15 

'  ^Prices  of  flour,  infill  and  feed. -Flour,  No,  2  Spring, 
43  hbl.  $8.1B'(t3 85;  state  and  Western,  supernne.  §4.10 
@4.50;  city  mills  xx,  ftfi.TVtj7.25:  sprint  wheat,  extra. 
64  T.Wi.15;  Spring  XX  and  XXX,  $.ri,2V.l7.25;  patents, 
67.00®8.75;  Ohio,  round  boon,  .shipping,  $\<XVu,5.40;  do. 
trade  brands,  $5.65@6  75;  St.  Louis  extra,  $5.2V.b5.65; 
do.  double  extra.  §6. .VifAJOi  do.  family.,  #6,50®  i  .50; 
Minnesota  clear  nnd  straights.  $ft20@7.fl0t.  Southern 
extra  shipping,  SS.4h06.25;  XX  and  family,  gs.wkiftS.OO. 
Rye  flour,  Ruperilne,  Si. 40®ii.25.  Corti  rooal,  ltramly- 
wtno,  *3.711(^3.75;  Western,  $'t.2S@3.65.  buckwheat 
llnnr,  P  IUII  169.  $S.25@&00.  Wheat  feed,  40  16  R  *  ton, 

titi.in.v2fi.nii;  6u  it's  %<  ton,  $i!t,m®20.<xt:  100  its  (f  ton, 
22@2l. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  wheat,  240,500  bush.;  corn, 
884,32s  do.;  oats,  130,788  do.:  r.ve,  3,763  do.:  malt, 
71,000  do.;  barley,  50,200  do,;  Hour,  130,930  bbls.;  corn 
meal,  l,5on  do.  ,  . 

Export*  ror  the  week,  wheat,  317,542  bush.;  corn, 
277,82?,  do.;  cotta,  5,500  do.;  flour,  fo),  000  bbls.;  corn  meal 
t,%0  do.  „ 

I  Yleos  for  provisions.— Pork,  Western  mess,  old,  N 
bid .  $lfi>50@Tfl.7fi!  do.  nuw,  #17.5d®l7,Tr>;  prime  mess, 
$16. On®  16^*5  extra  prime,  #!3.idw  13  75.  Lard,  steam 
Western.  (9  1U0  Its,,  SiO.Ww.  1(1.55:  do,  prime  city,  $10.40 
(V  10.44.  Ilains,  smoked  city,  V  It,  Ubiw.i'Jc.:  pickled 
Western  and  city,  KWUWc.  Shoulders,  smoked  city, 
8®(iLe.;  ptekled.  7®7We.  Rib-bell  lea,  ptelcled,  9U®04e, 
Itneon,  long  clear.  Western.  Oise.  Reef,  Western 
mess,  N  bbl.  #11.50®  12.50;  packet,  #14..M>®15.W;  India 
mess,  ft  tee,  $36@2S;  hams,  r  bbl.  $21@2l.50- 

K«»CPlptH  for  tilt*  wtn)lc,-  hl>l*  nan  ft'21; 

per  i,  bbls.  14,00;  cut  meats.  r*kgs.  19,160;  lard.pkgs. 

Exports  for  the  week  Reef,  bbls,  and  tcs.  2,23?; 
tork.bl.de.  2.748;  out-) nears.  It*-  4,110,302;  bird,  Tks. 
,115,147. 


bt'TTiat. — Creamery  is  again  marked  up,  and  on 
some  days  strictly  tine  lots  arc  not  to  be  had  at.  any 
price.  AH  State  butter  is  doing  well,  dairies  break¬ 
ing  up  very  profitably,  and  very  firm  at  full  prices  If 
taken  In  a" line ,  Seme  Canadian  butter  is  here,  but 
not  above  the  grades  of  Western  that  arrive,  hresh 
Western  Is  firm,  but,  buyers  pick  quality  more  cau 
tlouslv  than  before. 

Creamery ,  taney,  special  brands,  etc., 4 .®43c.; choice, 
446n  16 fair  to  good  «7®42e.;  ordinary,  2S@;«c.;  state 
half  firkin  tubs,  fancy,  fresh,  43c.;  choice,  to® 42e.; 
prime,  36®:WB.;  fair  to  good,  tKte35e.;  firkins,  choice, 
iVrtjile,;  fair  to  good,  :r.®39c;  ordinary, 30@34c.;  dairies 
entire  choice,  loc.;  fair  to  good,  Hl'/dtOc.;  Welsh 
tubs,  choice,  <  ' '  We.;  fid  r  to  good,  85®  10c.)  Western  Im¬ 
itation  creamery,  Sf.®  I lo.;  dairy  choice.  33@37c.;  good 
to  prime,  28®82c.;  ordinary  to  fair,  23®25e.;  faetovy, 
.lurte,  flue,  19@20c.;  general  run  do.  M@18o.i  choice, 
current  make,  :S2®;«o.s  fair  to  good  do.  25@30e.:  or¬ 
dinary,  1 4® too.;  roll  butter,  tine,  29@8Uc.;  ordinary, 
36®  28c. 

Receipts  for  week,  20,135  pkgs. 

Exports  do.  036  do. 


CiiHKhK-— 1 TliaBiWkct  Is  dull  aud  nothing  at  the 
moment  promises  to  enliven  It.  Holders  of  12)4® 
; 2 WO  Ht.'d  e.  show  a,  Utile  independence;  but  the  com¬ 
moner  factories,  some  or  which  nee  quite  shop  worn, 
can  all  be  bought-  n  shade  under  the  extremis.  Choice 
Ohio  has  a  fair  local  demand  for  grocers’  use.  .skims 

of  all  kinds  pressed  for  sale 

Slate  fnobirv,  choice.  12W®124*C.:  prime,  11 W®  12)30. ; 
fair  to  good.  KXOillWc.:  ordinary,  HW®ft9<c.;  Ohio,  flat, 
host.  12®  12)43:.;  prime,  ItlW®  1 1  )4e. ;  fab  to  good,  8®10c.; 
creamery,  part  skims,  choice.  <:ty('i6;>.vf.:  fair  to  good, 
;,'U'(oj6We  ;  ordinary.  4®5)j1e. ;  other,  l)^(gt3c. 

liecelptH  for  I, tie  week,  10,882  boxes. 

Exports  do.  16,74!  boxes. 

4.1  v<*.rpooi  r»J5«i.(d)03a.  eavly  to  Into  ninae. 

Steam  to  Liverpool,  25s, 

Cotton  -  The  market  closes  stronger,  but  confi¬ 
dence  does  imt  seem  fully  restored  though  there  Is 
rather  more  steadiness  reported  In  sujes  for  future. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 


Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 
Uplands,  and  Gnlf. 

Ordinary .  8  15-16  9  8-16 

Strict  ordinary .  #14 

Gotsi  ordinary _ ..........10  5-16  10  0-lb 

Strict  good  ordinary .  10?i  11 

Low  middling .  11  8-16  11  7-16 

Strlet  low  middling .  11  7-16  1111-16 

Middling .  11% 

(food  Middling . .  12  12k 

Strict  good  middling .  12m  12Hj 

Mldd  ling  fair .  . .  WtH  13 

Fair .  131-ti 


classlfl- 


10 


Texas. 

9  3-16 
9«i 
9-16 
11 

U  7-16 
11  11-16 
11% 
12)4 
12% 
18 
1354 


STAINKU. 


Good  ordinary .  8)$  I  Low  Middling . 10  3-16 

Strict  good  ordinary  9)s  |  Middling . 11  3-16 

Receipts  for  week,  13,978  bales. 

Exports,  da,  10,674  do. 


$5,70(5)6. 

St. Louis, Mo., — Wheat  unsettled  ondlower, 
No.  2  Red  Fall,  $1  :163  a'.  eaahj  $1  37,  February, 
$1  19%,  March;  $1  22#,  April;  $1  23^,  May; 
$1  17>j},  June;  Corn  quiet  at  56j^o.,  cash  5(5% 
c.,  cash.,  Mai’fh ;  58^e.,  April;  60c.,  May; 
flOj^c  ,  June;  60%c.,  Oats  dull  and  lower  at 
4lc.,  cash;  43%c.,  May.  Rve— Buyers  and 
sellers  wide  apart;  95c.  asked,  85c.  bid.  Bar¬ 
ley  quiet  at  75c.  @$1  10.  Pork  lower  at  $16* 
92)2;  bid,  April.  Bacon  easy:  Shoulders, 
$7  25;  Clear  Rib,  $10;  Clear  Sides,  $10  37 
Butter  higher.  Dairy,  28e.@38c. ;  Creamery, 
42c.  (5  48c..  Cattle:  good  demand  for  all 
grades,  but  no  supply  here  and  none  expected 
till  next  week;  the  few  loads  of  butcher  stock 
on  the  market  sold  promptly  at  yesterday’s 
quotations.  Sheep  —  no  supply  and  no 
sales;  prices  nominally  firm  and  demand 
good.  Hogs  firm;  supply  small;  light  to  good 
Yorkers,  $6@6  50;  packing,  $6  25@6  85;  but¬ 
chers’  to  fancy,  $7(5/7  35; 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  1882, 
Beaks  amp  Peab.-  Important  buyers  of  beans  have 
held  off  wo  persistently  thnt  the  weakness  noted  last 
week  haw  developed  Into  a  decline  to  annexed  mteH 
for  standard  whites.  Fancy  henna  are  quiet;  red 
kid  lie  vs  show  an  over  -production,  us  they  have  at  no 
time  obtained  u  full  wuarr  of  upward  price*.  For 
many  seasons  they  used  to  lead  the  list.  German 
beans  seem  to  lia  vefonnd  a  settled  place  here.  Green 
peas  easy.  K.  K.  (Inn  for  a  light  ollei 
Beans  marrow,  prime,  $4.30®  1.25;  1 
®4.25;!me<lluin,  choice,  $3.60®3.65  ;  fai 
8.55;  pea,  choice,  $S.60®3.C5;  fair  to 
white  kidney, choice,  #4.65@4.a);  fair  t- 


JUg. 

air  to  good,  $4.00 
r  to  good,  $3,40® 
good.  *3.40@3.55; 
>good,#4.30®4.05; 


Driep  Fruits.— Sales  are  moderate  aud  prices  arc 
firm  for  prime  evaporated  or  sun-dried  apples.  Hold- 
Mrs  of  such  are  not  putting  them  on  the  market,  ns  a 
steady  local  outlet  can  be  safely  calculated  upon  In 
the  scarcity  of  green.  Peaches  quiet  for  beat  aud 
very  dull  for  common.  Small  fruits  In  good  order 
make  rates.  Chort  les  must  be  perfectly  dry  to  soil 
at  prices.  Wet  Southern  are  Irregular. 

Southern  apples,  ordlmtry  to  good,  5)4® Gc.;  do.  fine 
to  choice. |(. '3c.(  MU-taney,  S^w.iiU/' ,  Western,  crop,  drill 
ltary,  «C"'C)*c;  do,  choice  lots,  Hl  jc;  state,  fine-cut. 
«®6W.;  do.  old.  quarters,  6®6Vic.;  evaporated 
apples,  1881,  0®l2)^o;  do.  choice  ring  out,  13®lS)4e. 
Peacltpw.  southern,  crop  It®  16c:  Carolina  do.,  good 
to  fancy,  1BCo30c-;  Ga.  do.  peeled,  17('/lHe;  evnp- 
orated  pi-aches,  peeled,  do.  unpeeled,  (8®15ct 

unpeeledl  noftffiiefi,  halves,  c;  do.  quarters,  5® 
5hc.  Plums,  .Southern,  12}$®13c  ;  State,  15®16c. 
CheMdea,  Sv-mtbe.ru.  '!'®2"e.  Blackberriefi,  U(..iU<4c. 
Raspberrlefi,  26®2/j.h£c.  Tkickleberrles,  13)6(n5Mc. 


Eons  -  The  market  in  rathor  baro  nnd  a  lack  of  re¬ 
serve  at  tht»  M'Jison  tones  prices.  Lent  Is  the  time 
for  free  sales,  hut  the  general  run  of  consumers  will 
not.  support  high  prices.  Prices  advanced  to  their 
present  point  yesWdaj1  and  close  (Inn. 

Choice  stock,  v  do/.,  31® Sic.;  Srate  and  Pa. 
29@80o.;  WeStOCU,  choice,  fresh  29e.i  Southern,  fresh, 
tine,  286(290.;  Western,  Southern  aud  Canadian,  poor 
to  good,  20825c. 

Receipts  for  week,  8,652  bbls.;  do.  last,  week,  5,47(1 
do. 


Fukkii  Fruits.— Apples  move  slowly.  Russets  begin 
to  call  off  trade  formerly  directed  to  cheap  red  aud 
good  Greenings,  l-’ancy  large  red  and  special  varie¬ 
ties  In  a  $4.25®  1 .75.  Cranberries  working  down  low 
In  quantity.  The  season  will  pay  up  N.  .1  for  some  of 
the  past  black  markets.  Fla.  oranges  are  quoted 
easy  as  a  rule.  A  ease  must  contain  bright,  haud- 
soriie,  large  fruit,  to  bring  $5.  Rusty  coats  arc  plenty 
but  sell  slowlv.  They  will  probably  sell  better  In  the 
future  when  their  good  quality  becomes  established; 
now  the  russet  color  In  regarded  by  many  n«  a  blem¬ 
ish.  Fla  struwbcrrles  plenty  and  lower.  Peanuts 
quint,  with  '4c.  off  In  price. 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  P  qt„  7566950.:  Grapes,  State 
Catawba,  V  16.  9® He.;  Api-les.  Northern  -Spy,  P  bbl. 
$3  MOgci.OO;  Greenings,  $3.5(688.73;  do.  fancy  lots,  $l.l<\((> 
4.2.5;  lUddwln.  #15 >® 4. 00;  mixed  lots,  #1.50®2,5d: 
cranheiTles,  Jersey  fancy,  V  crate,  #3,7694.00;  prime, 
#8.25®3.50;  fair  to  good  $2.,fn!pS.0rt.  Orangea,  Florida,  * 
half  bbl.  case,  $3.fM®5.Dl);  do.  )$  bbl,  case,  ordinary, 
$20Hffl2.7n. 

Peanuts,  Va,  band-pkd  ^  16  9)4@9^c.;do,  r‘y.84®8)fi: 
extra  prime,  7?i4®8c.;  good  to  prime,  7@i)6c.; 
shelled,  6@64c. :  pecan  nuts,  10®l2c.  Hickory  nuts, 
State,  *  bush.,  75c®$l;  Western,  60®9t)c. 


Hat  and  Straw.— An  Improved  feeling  prevails, 
especially  In  fine  retailing  sorts  of  hay.  Selected 
Jefferson  Co.  would  exceed  $1.  Under  grades  are 
firm,  as  coastwise  shippers  will  aot  accept  very  com¬ 
mon  stock ,  Straw  steady. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  fine,  $  100  ibs.,  90e.@$l;  do. 
fair  to  good,  75®8So.;  shipping  quality,  65®70c.;  clover 
mixed,  7lW7r>o..;  all  elovnr,  flO®Hoc.;  salt,  96®70c. 
Straw,  best  rye,  TTXcMtOo.;  short  rye  55®60c.;  oat,  40® 

Exports  for  week,  1.171  bales. 

Hors. — It  is  Intimated  that  some  country  sales  have 
been  mode  ftt  20®22o.  for  fair  quality  goods.  This 
ilrop  iu  prices  Is  attributed  to  a  disposition  among 
growers  to  realize  funds  to  carry  on  Spring  work. 
The  market  here  Is  not  affected  a  great,  deal.  In  fact, 
the  decline  tn  the  interior  gives  dealers  a  chance  to 
replenish  some  stock  that  was  wanted  fora  certain 
class  of  brewers. 

New  York  State  crop  of  IHH1,  prime  to  choice,  25® 
27c.;  do.,  mediums,  22®2fo.j  do.,  low  grades  18®20e.: 
crop  of  IKH0,  good  to  prime,  I8®22eu;  do,  low  to  fair, 
crop  of  1879,  fair  to  choice,  16®2Qe.j  old  olds, 
7@15c.;  Eastern,  crop  of  1881,  fair  to  choice,  20@2Ge.; 

Wlue.ihuin  Of  i. 


Receipts  for  the  wruk,  1,1.71  bales, 

Exports  for  the  week.  931  do. 

Hunicy.  Market  very  dull  at  nominal  quotations. 
Very  nice  lots  of  clover  at  18®14c, without  selling.  The 
stock  of  strictly  fauc.v  slock  Is  moderate  and  general¬ 
ly  held  at  Dinner  prices. 

White  clover,  fancy,  l  it.  bxs,  IK  it,  HMjilTc.;  do.  2-tt 
bx*.  150.;  good  to  choice,  1®2-It.  bxs.  13®l4a.i  buck¬ 
wheat.,  2-tb  bxs,  11®I2c.;  extracted  and  Strained,  white 
pure,  9®IOe.;  dark  pure,  T®8u. 

Mai'LH  BuOAtt.— The  Producers’  Prloe  Current  says  : 
".Small  lots  of  now  from  Ohio  arrive  and  sell  slowly 
at  10c.  Advices  Indlcutc  that  the  conditions  for  a 
large  urop  in  that  Stale  are  not  favorable.  Some 
small  lot*  from  New  York  State  are  selling  at  15®  I  Ho. 
There  ts  a  good  deal  of  sugar  outlie  market,  made 
over  from  old  maple  and  oune  sugar  mixed,  which  is 
offered  at  11®  12c.;  ft  Is  put  up  nttrixetlvely  and  used 
by  many  buyers  lu  place  of  now.” 

Poultry  and  (Iamk.— Choice  small  turkeys  wre  do¬ 
ing  well.  The  market  1s  well  supplied  with  good 
stock;  some  of  the  later  Western  mvocles  turn  out 
very  haudsomely.  Fowls  and  chickens  quoted  at  6® 
9c.  have  slow  sale.  During  l.cnt  only  prime  quality 
birds  can  be  assured  or  steady  sale.  Live  poultry  is 
doing  well,  as  city  killers  can  open  operations  as 
Winter  goes  out. 

Dressed  turkeys,  choice  dry  picked  Phlla.,  14@16o.; 
Moulded  Jersey,  lli® tile. ;  do  State  and  Western,  l;i® 
Me.;  poor  to  fair,  8®Uc.;  capons,  23"V2-lo.  Chickens, 
fair,  s®9c.;  good  to  prime,  12®HSo..  Phlla.  dry 
picked,  llifttiaOc.  Phlla.  broilers,  IfflS  It.  IH  pair, 
21®24c.  Fowls,  choice  near-by,  12®  Ilk.;  prime 
9®10c.i  fair  to  good,  poor.  tW?c  Ducks,  choice, 

19® 21o,;  do  fair  to  good,  I2®l7c.  Cleese,  Western 
and  State,  H®IOc.;  Philadelphia,  126613c. 

Beyond.botel  and  restaurant  wants  game  has  only 
a  chance  sale.  Pigeons  would  sell  If  down  to  popular 
prices.  Quotations  arc  fqr  prime  birds, 

Eng.  snipe.  Fall-packed  tee-house,  |M  dOz.  $2.50®3.50; 
early  packed,  31.(*k,u2.U0;  tvLld  pigeons,  flight,  V  dot., 
$2.0U;  cauvac.-back  ducks,  IH  pair,  (2.5()®2.?5;  red¬ 
head,  90c.®(l;  mol  lards,  -la®. idc.;  teal  and  wood,  .40® 
50c.;  common,  3G®:>e.;  squabs,  tame,  light,  b  doz. 
(5.UU®5.2f>;  do.  dark,  $A5o®;vCi0;  tame  pigeons,  live,  V 
pair  25®Wx,\;  plover,  ice  house,  ty  doz.  (2.2>5®3. 

Seeds.— Clover  Is  lu  fair  export  and  home  demand 
at  stoutly  prices.  Timothy  seed  sidling  steadily  to  the 
home  trade. 

Clover,  Canadian,  1331,  In  bond.  s>*®u5ao.;  Western, 
1881,  car  lots  ou  track,  85i®S:lfo.;  Timothy,  lob  lots  lu 
store,  (2.75®J.2,V,  ear  lots  on  truck,  $2.75®*2.S0.  Flax¬ 
seed,  American  rough,  y  bush.  $1 .30®  1,40. 

Toiiacoo,  Kentucky  quiet  but  firm;  lugs,  G5y®7b>o. 
leaf,  7>®i,J2,V\;  seed  leaf,  1380,  Penn,  li®  18c. ;  do.  Ohio 
45a@8c.;  do  Sew  England,  15®35c. 

QUOTATIONS  OF  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO. 

Light.  Heavy, 

cents  %  it>.  cents  it. 

Common  lugs .  0  ®6W  65a®  64.; 

Good  lugs .  (Hits ijtifa  7  ®  75s 

Low  leaf .  7  ®8  8  @  9 

Medium  leaf .  8!-4®9J<s  95a®ll>5(! 

Good  leaf. . . . 10  ®ll  II  ® 1 2 

Fine  leaf .  tl«®ia  145a®13 

QUOTATIONS  I U'  SICK  I,  l.KAF  TOBACCO  -I'llUt'  1HKU. 

ponu.  and  Mass,  tillers  and  binders  ,•  It,  <j®12.'^c;  do. 
wrappers,  I5®4.7c;  Pa.  ffllers  and  binders,  6®  i0c;ao 
wrappers.  IHcolOo;  N.  Y.  assorted  lots,  common  to 
medium,  8®t2<*(!;  do.  good,  l.’m'isc;  Ohio  assorted 
lots,  common  to  medium,  ®jj®71t!C:  do.  wrappers, 
Il®l8e;  Wls.  assorted  lots,  common  to  medium,  tele; 
do.  wrappers,  12®2Uo. 

Vkoktablich. -There  l*  an  easy  feeling  In  potatoes. 
Stock  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  extent  expected  at 
date  aud  sellers  desire  to  place  lots.  Foreign  have 
materially  helped  to  soften  the  market.  They  arc 
not  in  so  much  favor  as  they  were,  a*  late  cargoes 
have  been  more  nr  less  sen-damaged. 

Potatoes— linrmuda,  old  crop,  ¥  bbl.,  (6.0ti®7  id;  N. 
S.  Rose.  (3.ti0®3.37;  Stale  do  *  bbl  ti00®3.25;  Peor¬ 
ia**,  V  bbl.,  $2.i  Snowflake,  State,  V  bbl,,  (3.00 

®X25;  Burbank,  ts  bill.,  $3.<)0®3,2.r>;  P,  K.  Island  Mer¬ 
cer,  bulk,  (2.25®2.75;  .Scotch  aud  Irish.  V  bush.,  56® 
lUo.;  sweet  potatoes,  One,  h  bbl.,  $7. 50,  ordinary,  $4.00 
®r,.no. 

There  Is  no  pressing  supply  of  any  garden  t  ruck, old 
or  Southern,  and  prices  are  steady  for  sound  stuff. 

Green  peas,  Florida,  V  crate,  (2.iXKiri.5u.  String 
licuus,  do  (3.00;  Spinach.  Norfolk,  '•  bbl.  (8.1X1 


Terms  for  1882. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year . S2-00 

*•  Six  months . . .  l.lu 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid........  $3.04  (12s.  fid. 

France, .  . . . .  3.04  (16 5s  fr- 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (2054  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  la  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  he  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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Outside  or  last  page . . 30 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  IS  per  OK;  83  lus.,  20  per  et.(  52  Ins.,  25  per  cK 
tW~  No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  (2. 


ESb  fl  Uf  AM)  s™ 
■  ft  Ui  IT  AlfUi 

(ESTABLISHED  1846.)  f  .  .... 

Bend  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  in¬ 
structions  for  shipping 

POULTRY j.U  Ai»I K,  B UTTER  and  PRO  O ULli 
No.  bi&  VV^hluaron  NX.,  N.  Y. 

Uef.,  I r vviio  yaZunicU  Bank.  N  aw  York. 

CIIDADSI  Unemi  itled  ttdvtui  rages  for 
tUKUr  L  .TKAVKL.ulouear  in  limited 


RURAL  BRANCHING  SORGHUM, 

Clean  Seed  by  mall,  One  Dollar  per  Pound, 

OR.  J.  C.  NEAL,  Archer.  Florida. 

KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 


PULVERIZER  AND  CART  COMBINED. 

The  greatest  agricultural  Invention  or  the  age  ;  kiuyu 
90 per  Kent,  of  the  labor  doubles  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure,  One  load  spread  In  one-tenth  of  the  time,  glv 
tng  as  much  benefit  I/O  the  crop  as  two  pitched  out 
by  hand  as  ordinarily  done.  Imltspensablc  as  the 
Mower  ami  Reaper,  til  AKA  N’T  FED  TO  Fill,  THE 
BILL.  A  thousand  testimonials  offered.  Semi  for 
Illustrated  catalogue  "  A  ”  and  full  particulars  to 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  HI  Ft,.  CO  ,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


2.27;  Canada.  (t. 50;  squash,  L  L,  83.00;  uarrots, 
(1.2ii®l. 50:  celery,  V  do*,  bunches,  (H.VlQUl  50;  uspura 
hub,  Charleston,  ?■  do*,  bunches.  (7.5WVMfl:  Russia 

i/urulps,  dei.  1"  bbl.,  (T2.0flyti2.25;  tomatoes,  llei  Oilidu, 
50® idc • :  do  Florida,  V  U  tit.  c rate,,  40®7Bc.;  do.  bush 
crate.  $1 .50® 3.00;  beets,  Bermuda.  F  Crate,  $2. t/Ota 2.50. 

Exports  for  week.  9,432  bbls.  potatoes. 

Woon.  -  Business  Is  very  quiet  in  nearly  all  grades. 
Some  lots  of  line  fleeces  have  recently  been  sold  at 
slightly  easier  prices,  but  holders  are  not  generally 
urging  their  stock  to  sale.  , Medium  clothing  and 
combing  grades  arc  in  moderate  supply  and  very 
firm.  U  it  washed  wools  have  had  a  lair  demand  aud 
ruled  steady.  Fall  Texas  and  California  have  a 
light  movement,  chiefly  In  the  best  grades,  at  un¬ 
changed  prices.  Pulled  wool  lu  fair  demand  and 
firm. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Feb,  85,  1882, 

Dkkvks.— Receipts  for  week,  10,331  head;  do.  last 
week,  11,277  do.  It  has  becu  a  money  malting  week 
for  owners.  Supplies  light  and  all  sold  up  at  quota¬ 
tions.  Lent  Is  here,  but.  It  la  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  a  right  total  for  the  partial  interrup¬ 
tion  that  thereby  occurs  in  the  beef  trade.  Al 
80th  St.  eight  ear  loads  of  little  Kentucky  sllllors  sold 
ut  854c.  live  weight,  equal  to  about  lie.  to  dress,  58  lb, 
and  a  cur  loud  of  very  tld.v  Illinois  steers  brought, 
$7.40  V  100  k  ,  or  I'NJjC.  to  dress  58  Ifi.  Most  of  the  Imsi 
ness  w««.ut  U54®l2e.,  to  dress,  TlkgSl  lb.  A  ear  of  l'ut 
dlstilloiV  fed  bulls  sold  at  5t^i;.,  live  weight.  At  Jcr 
sey  City  the  range  lor  very  common  to  good  steers 
was  fr*  'in  105®'.,  I"  dress,  r,.,  p.,  K-ss  $10.  In  I'.'c,  to  dress 
57  lb,  mul  $1  per  head.  Three  cars  of  Cincinnati  still- 
ers  Bold  at  lUiUje.  to  dress,  5ti  ttqa  load  of  still  fed  bulls 
at  li'  jc  ,  aud  a  car  uf  light  corn  fed  do.  at  1840. 

Mux’h  Cows.— A  fair  medium  trade  Is  reported  at 
$30® 85  i'  head. 

Vkai.  Cai.vks. -Live  calves  are  In  good  demand 
and  choice  dressed  have  sold  readily  ut  the  extreme. 
Calves  weighing  less  than  58  its.  arc  likely  to  be  con 
llscalcd. 

Hog  dressed  calves,  Jersey,  choice,  133e'.u  le;  fair  to 
good,  13®l3c.;  State,  fair  to  prime,  l2®l$,,o.;  Phil.  T254 
®  1054;  eo  11 II  try  dressed,  poor  to  fa  Is,  861)  tie.:  grass, 
6,1-4® I1®’.;  live  calves,  Jersey,  prime  to  choice,  954® 
ll'k.;  State  prime  to  elioleu.  a.tittlOe.;  fair  to  good,  8 
®9e.;  poor  to  fair,  7®.3c.;  Mt.  llolly,  1110  to  220  lbs.,  9 
®l0c.F£JO  to  280  lt.s.,  8®9c  ;  280  to  400  Bug,  6K®8c.;  gtixss, 

3Hj®IC. 

Suit icc  and  Lamiih.  -Receipts  for  tiro  week.  22,588 
heatl:  do  last  week,  27,025  do.  Sheep  have  reached 
the  highest,  point  of  the  Winter;  range  fif4®7.,.Hc. 
Mich.  Iambs  or  yearlings,  7}&C,  Uoneral  supply 
light. 

Swine.— Receipts  for  the  week,  25,319  head;  do.  last 
week,  26,980  do.  Prices  close  strong  with  a  firm  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  West  ami  a  prompt  advance  ou  ’Chauge  for 
dressed. 

Hogs,  Jersey  dressed,  light,  95a<J.;  medium,  9@95-.tc.; 
hoavy,  85j,<,|iS^ic.;  city  dressed,  Sikc.;  live  liogs,  V  100 
lbs.,  $8.25@7.12;  pork  teuderlolns,  prime,  F  lb,  14®15o. 


hallock’s 

IMPROVED 

(g^^HAND  seed-drill 

^  7  Sows  Beet,  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Turnip, 
^  |  >  ,  Rune  Bug's,  Onion,  anil  alt  email  smU 
,wr;  -  r.i  Sent  rm  receipt  of 

E.  D.  HAHL0CK,  60  S.  Charlaa  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FORRESTER’S 

COMPLETE  MANURES 

FREE  ERO.U  ODOR. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

Send  for  circular,  which  Is  mailed  free,  and  read 
what  the  farmers  say. 

Seven  years  ou  same  laud,  aud  same  crop  ;  1881  crop 
better  than  the  previous  years. 

Geo.  B.  Forrester, 

18S  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Mill  Manufactory. 

Established  1851. 
GRIST  MILLS 

OP  FRKNCH  BUHR  8TONK. 

Portable  Mills  for  Farm 
ere.  Saw  Miffs,  etc.;  16  id 
xes;  over  2.000  tu  use. 

Price  from  pfJ  up.  Com 
plete  MIU  amt  $heUor,(*v 
A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
in  order.  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  suitable  power, 
r  Complete  Flouting  and 
Corn  Mills. 

NORDYBCE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  tmt. 


THE  OSBORN 


for,  and  costing  nut,  h  less  than  guano, 
which  is  now  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Unlike  guano,  they  are  not  sthuulauts  and 
exhaustive,  but  permanent  and  lasting,  1 
being  composed  of  hone,  potash,  etc.  You  I 
can  draw  at  one  load  enough  for  3  to  5 
acres,  or  as  much  plant-food  as  is  contained  , 
in  30  loads  of  oidinury  straw  manure. 
Com,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  are  btineing  such 
good  prices  that  it 'will  pay  to  use  the  Stock- 
bridge  extensively.  If  there  is  no  local 
agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 

J0WKER  FERTILIZER  C 

l.j.  BOSTON  a  NEW  YORK.  1 


PLOW  SULKY. 


draft,  labor,  and  is  easily  managed.  Has  been  ui  «  1 
cessfu!  operation  for  the  past  eleven  years.  Eyerj 
macliiue  warranted.  Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular-. 
Address  43  RELJI*  A  1)0..  Bole  Manufacturers, 

Trinuiiiisbiirg,  N.  V  . 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowprs,  Plows,  Me. 


Rumson  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 

Now  ready:  New  Catalogue.  Descriptive 
and  yory i nsfruelive.  Free  lo  all  applicants. 

B.  II,  HA.NuK,  Agt.,Iled  Bank,  N.  J. 


dil  K  /  44  kit  WILL  BUY  an  Elegant  COUNTRY 
t®lu»"UU  RESIDENCE  and  38  acres  i  >f  choice 
land  aXLoudutiville,  N.  V..  forty  minutes’  drive  from 
Albany  or  Troy,  ami  a  short  distance  west  of  Hudson 
River  One  of  the  best  places  in  the  Sta  te  for  a  home. 
Abuudunee  of  line  fruit.  Churches,  Schools,  Tele¬ 
phone.  For  description  address  J.  R.  CAR  NULL, 
Loudon v( llo,  Albany  Co.,  X.  Y 


Thirty-Six  Varieties  of  Cabbage;  26  of  Corn  28 of 
Cucumber ;  41  of  Melon  :  S3  of  Peas;  SB  of  Beuns  ;  17  ■  >f 
Squash ;  28  of  Beet,  and  411  of  Tomato,  with  other  var  - 
oties  iu  'proportion,  a  large  portion  or  which  were 
grown  on  my  live  seed  farms,  will  be  found  In  my 

VEGKTAIll.K  AND  FLOW  (tit  SkHD  CATAI.OOUK  VOtl  1882 

Sent  free  tf>  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  Season 
need  not  write  for  It.  Afl  Seed  sold  tram  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  so  far,  that  should  It  prove  otherwise,  1  wli 
refill  the  order  gratis.  Tim  O&torS  vt,  INTROPUCieK  01 
Karhy  Ohm  and  Buhuank  PorATOKS,  Maubi.khkai 
Kabhy  Coun,  the  HphuaivIj  SqdAFu,  MaRBUKUKAd  Cab- 
baok.  Piiinnlv's  Melon, and  a  score  of  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables,  l  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  New 
Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Muss 


Best  /On> 


/NOVELTIES. 

Send  for  Oatalouiio. 


19th 

-year 


allA^7  4ruitci.\^ 

ETC II ESS  M  RSI  RI Ks\ip 
auct  Sl'*h1  KMtalilish Vv 
/  Av.  L.  Eerri*.  Jr.,  Po’kvei  no.S.1  ' 


Jc  sj.  .J:  :i:  -i;  .7;  »fc  +  -u  x 

DO  NOT  SEND  YOt  R  U I  LK  to  tlie  factory. 

or  buy  nay  cans  or  pans  until  you  have  written 
for  circulars,  and  full  information  uf 

THE  FERGUSON  BUREAU 


1  CREAMERY 


It  surpasses  all  other  systems  in  quantity  an  1  nunlity 
of  butter,  in  ease  and  cleanliness  of  working:  U 
endorsed  by  the  best  dairy  authorities,  tor  elrCtt' 
lavs,  price  lists,  anu  valuable  ihtomation  address 

The  E’ERtlllSON  Mfg-.  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt. 

******************* 


THE  PATENTEE  OF  THE  TIGER  RAKE 
OFFERS  FOR  SAI.E 

20,000  Acres  of 

CHOICE  WHEAT  LA  NOS 

lu  the  Holden  North  weal.  These  lauds  are  located  In 
Ransom  County,  Dakota  iVrrluory,  on  the  line  of  the 
Fargo  and  Southwestern  Branch  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  and  other  rallroatls  now  being  coa¬ 
st  rue  ted,  mul  are  not  excelled  for  thu  production  Ol 
wheat  by  any  lamia  In  the  market,  fils  address  is 

J.  E.  W1SNEE, 

Lisbon,  Ransom  Co., 
Kortlieru  Dakota. 

landTlandjland! 

The  choicest  aud  cheapest  now  In  the  market.  803, 
000  acres  of  the  best  I L  R.  lands  LtiAmerietu  20U,o»i 
acres  earliest  selections  of  speculators'  lands.  All  la 
the  world  famous  Park  Reglou  of  Miuuesota.  Maps, 
lists  and  prices  scut  ou  uppllcutlou. 


B 


EEDS 


C.  J.  WRIGHT, 

FERGUS  FALLS.  MINN. 

LANDRETH’S 
NOVELTIES ! 


A  TWO  DOLLAR  &  I  I  ■  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

Trial  Package  for 4> I  ■■  ■  ■  GUARANTEED, 

Fotuto  (Garfield)  2*1  b.  25c.,  Cabbage  (Landreth’s  Earliest)  V  oz.  35c.,  Lettiicc  (Landreth's  Fore-iug’) 
loz.  15c.,  Lettuce  ( Bloomsdale  Smumer)  loz.  15c.,  Lettuce  (Heat  Resisting)  loz.  1 5c.,  Melon  (Boss) 
H  oz.  20c.,  Onion  (Bloomsdale  Pearl)  lyoe.  20o.,  Radish  ( Earliest  tVhite  Forcing)  1  oz.  15c„  GO 
Radish  (Early  Scarlet  Erfurt)  1  oz.  15c.,  Oats  (Green  Mountain)  1  pt.  25c.— Total  value  “ 
Wm  <1*  ■  OASHiWe  will  forward  the  above  Hst  of  Novelties,  postage  paid.  Unclose  postage 

I  Lc  35  I  stamps,  and  uddruss  D.  I.ANDRET11  A.  SONS,  Philadelphia.,  Fa. 


QUAiUNTSED 

Superior  to  ttnv  other  mAke 

17  Sic  os -Its  40  H.  Pcwor 

Adopted  by  I'.S.  g-ov 
ernment  at  forts  and 
garrisons  and  by  all 
leading  railroad  com¬ 
panies  of'  this  and 
other  countries. 

Also  the  Celehrated 

IXL  FEED  MILL, 

which  cftil  ba  run  by  any  power  find  U  cheap,  ptfecilvo  and  durable. 
>V  111  Mflml  mi y  kunl  of  cr  on  Uao  feed  ut  tho  ralv  of  0  to  *J5 

bu*hcU  wr  hour,  ucoortjlnir  ti>cjuftl»iy  uud  iUe  of  mill  used.  Scud 
for  Catalogue  and  l’rlcv-LUl.  Address  q 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  <£  Pump  Co.,  Batavia ,  III ’ 

Complete  Manures. 

For  EAt'H  CROP,  etHitaitiiug  jawt  the  neces¬ 
sary  PLAYT  FOOD  it  requiresu 

‘'AA"  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

“  Pelican  ’’  Bone  Fertilizer. 

;  We  make  (lie  above  from  bone. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  of  all  Descriptions. 
Ground  Bone. 

STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

Our  circular,  containing  facts  lutercstlug  to  farmers 
furnished  ou  appllcuUou. 

II  J.  BAKER  &  BR0., 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


fax  i\)(  Doitttg. 

THE  WORD  CONTEST. 

THE  VICTOR  ANNOUNCED. 

Well,  it  has  been  a  contest  in  good  earnest! 
For  over  a  week  the  letters  from  the  Cousins 
have  been  pouring  in,  until  on  the  day  an¬ 
nounced  for  closing  the  receipt  of  letters, 
about  150  had  found  their  way  to  Uncle 
Mark’s  desk,  from  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  While  it  has  kept  Uncle  Mark,  yes, 
and  Aunt  Mark,  too,  quite  busy  in  looking 
over  the  lists,  it  has  been  a  “labor  of  love” 
rather  than  an  arduous  task,  and  their  wdsh  is 
that  the  Cousins’  work  in  the  “vineyard  of 
life”  may  give  evidence  of  as  much  care  and 
thoughtfulness  as  work  in  this  “vineyard” 
has  shown.  Some  of  the  letters  received  in 
connection  with  the  lists  have  gratified  me 
much,  in  assuring  me  that  this  has  been  not  a 
pastime  simply  but  that  by  this  means  many 
have  met  new  words  and  studied  their  mean¬ 
ings  which  they  might  not  have  otherwise 
known. 

In  rendering  the  decision  I  have  of  course 
fallowed  closely  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
announcement  of  the  contest,  and  Webster’s 
Unabridged  Dictionary  has  been  the  authority 
in  every  case,  so  that  those  who  sent  in  lists 
of  over  the  number  of  words  given  by  the 
prize  winner  must  not  think  they  have  been 
overlooked,  for  there  were  several  such.  All 
have  done  well. 

However,  to  come  to  the  point,  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  '  ‘touch  our  hats”  to  a  New  Y ork 
boy  this  time,  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
success.  Nor  the  largest  correct  list  of  words, 
made  from  the  word  “vineyard”  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  rules,  the  “Young  Folk’s  His¬ 
tory  of  America”  is  hereby  awarded  to 
Newton  R.  Marvin, 

of  Jamestown,  N.  Y,,  whose  list  numbered 
140  correct  words  out  of  152  words  submitted. 
Had  we  space  at  command  I  should  have  been 
pleased  to  print  the  list  in  full,  but  this  pleas¬ 
ure  we  must  forego.  Among  those  worthy  of 
special  mention  for  correctness  in  spelling  and 
formation  of  word?,  for  neatness  in  penman¬ 
ship,  and  alphabetical  arrangement,  are: 
Raymond  N.  Story,  Clay  Center,  Kas. 

C.  A.  Butter  wo  rth,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

W.  P.  Harrow,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

Eunice  Beall,  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa. 

Herbert  Green,  Emerson,  Iowa. 

Hattie  E  Shoutz,  Evansburg,  I’a. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line,  where  all 
did  so  well  and  Uncle  Mark  congratulates  all 
who  entered  the  contest  on  the  good  work  they 
did.  The  “History”  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
successful  contestant  immediately.  u.  si. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Uncle  Mark. — We  have  many  flowers, 
such  as  Geraniums,  Fuscliias,  Aloes,  Cacti, 
and  many  others ;  but  these  are  easily  kept  in 
the  house,  and  also  grow  best  from  cuttings 
with  us.  The  Cacti  have  the  finest  flowers  of 
all,  but  only  bloom  once  a  year.  We  have 
about  25  kinds.  I  do  not  know  all  their  names. 
My  uncle  had  a  Night  blooming  Cereus  which 
was  14  inches  across.  Father  gave  the  flower 
seeds  you  sent  last  Spring  to  mother.  She 
planted  them  in  a  frame  out  of  doors,  and  ev¬ 
ery  seed  seemed  to  have  grown.  She  set  ouf 
about  200  plants  of  Pinks  and  Carnations. 
Mother  thought  they  were  too  beautiful  to  lie 
left  out  of  doors,  and  took  some  of  the  finest 
up  and  planted  them  in  pots.  The  Red-bud 
you  sent  me  last  Spring  did  not  come  up ;  I 
will  look  for  it  next  Spring.  The  celery  has 
done  well.  Yours,  Flora  Rhoda. 

[Will  Flora  please  send  full  address  ?  Every 
one  must  do  this. — U.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  have  never  written 
before  for  the  Horticultural  Club.  I  have 
never  tried  to  raise  any  flowers,  but  I  intend 
to  next  Summer.  We  take  the  Rural  and 
like  it  very  much.  1  like  to  read  the  letters. 
We  all  try  to  see  which  will  getit  first.  I  love 
flowers  and  think  I  would  like  to  raise  some. 
Why  don’t  more  of  the  cousins  write  ?  Where 
has  Bob  White  gone  i  Why  don’t  he  show 
himself  ?  I  went  to  school  last  Summer,  and 
walked  a  mile  every  day.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday.  I  am  twelve  years  of 
age.  Your  niece,  Rosebud. 

Crawford,  Mich. 

[Will  Rosebud  please  send  her  full  name  ? — 
U.  M.] 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

New  Members  of  the  Club  for  Week 
Ending  Feb.  25. 

J.  L.  Andrews, Lucy  P. Russell, Chas.  Gordon, 
John  Gordon,  Irene  Este:e  Strout,  Randolph 
Beall,  Walter  Beall,  Eunie  Beall,  Agues  Mc- 
Michael,  Minnie  Fritz,  Ida  G.  Reeves,  John 
B.  Jones,  Irving  Jones,  John  D.  Broderick, 
Rena  Clay,  “Delight,”  Hay  wood  Riddle,  May 
B  ill,  Fannie  Byers,  C.  Vina  Bailey,  “Ellmina,” 
Mary  Hurley,  Bertha  Roberts,  Paul  Watts, 


Calla  L.  Cottrell,  Walter  Clark,  EtnaYebo, 
Willie  White,  FraukC.  Little,  Wm.  J.  McVey , 
Bessie  M.  Snow,  Fannie  Horne,  Nelson  Beston, 
Eddie  J.  Corrigan,  Laveme  Bloomfield,  Jerrie 
Duncan,  Ada  M.  Fisher,  Willie  McCarty, 
Melinda  McCarty,  Allie  Bateman,  Josie  Bate¬ 
man,  Beandie  L,  Newkirk,  “  Bob.  White,” 
Nellie  F.  Collfe,  Geo.  H.  Becker,  Newton  R. 
Marvin,  Willie  Onderdonk,  Geo.  Watson, 
Fred.  Grenny,  Nina  Grenny,  Anna  Messenger, 
Geo.  M.  Shaw,  Mamie  B.  Jenny,  Janet 
Roberts,  James  S,  Cole,  Bertha  Coray. 


3?uMicatiattSi. 


NOVELLO ! 

DITSON  Sc  CO.  are  the  sole  agents  lor  the  United 
States  for  the  magniileeut  Novel lo  List  of  Oratorios, 
Operas,  Glees,  Part  Songs,  &c.  The  separate  Anthems, 
Choruses,  or  Glees  cost  (1  ets.  to  10  ets.  each,  and  are 
very  largely  used  for  occasional  singing.  The  follow- 
tug  are  excellent  and  practical  Instructive  works, and 
are  called  '•Primers,"  but  are  really  a  great  deal  more: 

1.  Rudimksts  of  Music.  By  Cummings.  .  .  .  $  .50 

2.  Aar  or  Piano  Pi.avi.su.  By  Pauor .  l.uo 

8.  TiikOKUAN.  By  Stalucr . 80 

4.  SlMUINO.  By  Rmidegger.  .  . . 2.1  0 

5.  Musical  Fousts.  By  Patter. . 1.00 

0.  il akmonv.  By  Stainer . 00 

7.  Instui.'Mentatios.  By  Prout .  1.00 

8.  VIOLIN.  By  Tours, . 1.00 

9.  Musical  Terms.  By  Stainer . 50 

10.  OoiirosiTioK.  By  Stainer . 1.00 

CLARKE’S  ANTHEMS  and  RESPONSES 

Price  $1.50.  By  WM.  HORATIO  CLARKE.  Anthems 
of  rare  beauty,  which  will  be  favorites  with  any  eholr 
that  adopts  them. 

MASON!.*  HOADIEY  S  SYSTEM  FOR  BEGINNERS,  .  §3.25 
MASON  &  HUADLEYiS  MlTHOD  F0«  PlANOFURTE,  .  3.75 

Two  famous  methods  by  two  of  the  best  pianoforte 
teachers  iu  the  country.  Begin  with  one  method  !  End 
with  the  other ! 


^mpUmentss  and  ParUincry. 


OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO.,  Boston. 

Established  1834. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  lUCSU  Al  WORKS. 

Perkins’  Graded  Anthems, 

A  new  Anthem.  Book  by  H.  S.  Perkins;  Intended  to 
supply  choirs  of  ordinary  ability  with  fresli  attrac¬ 
tive  anthems  from  this  best  popular  composers,  free 
from  technical  difficulty,  and  yet  of  an  Interesting 
character.  Contains  about  one  hundred  <l liferent 
pieces,  is  full  music  size, and  Is  the  largest  and  cheap¬ 
est  Anthem  Book  ever  published.  Notice  the  low 
price  of  s  I  per  copy,  **7  .Ml  per  dozen.  Specimen 
pages  free  on  receipt  of  application. 

Improved  Musical  Catechism* 

A  new,  short,  easy  Catechism,  with  Illustrations, 
by  ILL.  Bullock.  With  the  help  of  tills  little  book 
mothers  can  easily  teach  their  children  the  elements 
of  music  in  so  simple  and  plain  a  manner  aa  to  im¬ 
part  to  vomig  children  facility  to  sight  reading.  More 
than  tills  the  place  of  every  other  Primer  or  Cate¬ 
chism.  Price  30  Cents. 

Art  of  Reading  Music. 

An  entirely  new  method  for  tne  use  ot  schools  and 
private  pupils  to  develop  rapid  reading  In  vocal  mu 
sic.  The  exorcises  are  thoroughly  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  embracing  ail  the  varied  vocal  forms,  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex.  This  is  t, he  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  present,  in  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  man¬ 
ner,  that  branch  of  music  which  is  most  troublesome 
to  every  student.  Bart  I,  price  40  cents.  Part  II. 
price  50  cents.  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  mailed 
on  receipt  of  prlce- 

W >1.  A  BOND  Sc  CO.,  25  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


5f|  CENTS 

H  9  f°r  tho  three  first  numbers  of 
H  9  iln;  new  volume  of  Dkmoueit's 
H  B  Montiii.V.  Tell  large  pictures 
—  Steel  engraving*  mill  Oil.  The 
lies!  Portrait  of  the  hue  Presi¬ 
dent  James  A.  Garflalfl.  Two  piece. 8  of  music. 
Three  cut  dress  patterns.  Two  hundred  illustra¬ 
tions.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  choice 
literature,  size  HU x  n  g,  or  l>s  pounds  of  elegant 


CHEAP  NEWSPAPERS  &  MAGAZINES. 

Send  6  cents  for  Catalogue  of  8,0(1)  Newspapers 
and  Magazines  at  Club  Rates.  Z3T  Agents  Wanted. 

H.  A-  KENYON.  P.  M..  Dwight,  III 


on  A  Choice  Poetical  Select  ions  for  Autograph 
JUU  Albums,  neatly  bound;  250  spicy  Motto 
w  w  Verses,  and  25  popularSongs,  a'l  for  IS  ets,, 
post-paid.  PATTEN  &  tv  AUE.  411  Barclay  St..  N.  V. 

■i  r  “A  Violet  from  Mother’s  Grave"  &  19  other 
I  hP  popular  Songs  words  and  music  entire,  uli 
•  Go  for  15o  PATTEN  Jfc  CO.,  47  Barclay.  St.,  N.  Y, 


4-TON  WAGON  OR  STOCK  SCALES  $60! 

Delivered  and  Set  in  Satisfactory  Order. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron-lever  Scales  say  "Osgood’s  wood  levers  are  humbugs,  not  worth  buying  or  trying.” 

Innn  Un&irOT  MTM  STATES,  have  proved  them  during  tho  past  five  years,  and  say 
n  il  I  n  1  r  N  “THB  OSGOOD  wood-lever  scale  gives  entire  satisfaction 
JUUU  IIUI1LUI  III  L II  Will  NEED  NOTHING  BETTEE.” 


Where  we  have  no  Agents  our  Scale9  are  SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FREIGHT  PAID,  and 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  MADE. 

for  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  AND  REFERENCES  Address 

OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Bing’hamton,  N.  Y. 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON. 


Every  Jones  Five  Ton  Wagon  Scale  is  warranted  five  years,  made 
of  the  best  ot  iron  and  steel.  Double  Brass  Tare  Beam.— ”,  z 
BW.  -  11  1  Jones  he  pays  the  freight.  Sold  on  trial.  For  free  Pripp  Thf] 

•Every  size  equally  low.  book  on  Scales  address.  lJ  lbl)  yWV 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WAS 


ITHE  TTr-r^TTITTr  i  mu . . 

OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE. 

And  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

.  AGENTS  WANTED.  J£m I 


Will  wash  Clean  r,  Easier,  and  with  Less 
Injury  to  Clothes  than  any  other  in  the 
World.  Wo  ch  alien  do  any 'manufacturer 
to  produce  n  hotter  Washer.  Every  Ma¬ 
chine  Warranted  TTV  E  Years  and  Sat¬ 
isfaction  Guaranteed.  Tho  only  Washer 
that  can  bo  cl  imped  tn  any  sized  tub  like 
a  Wringer.  It  is  made  of  malleable  iron, 
galvanized,  and  will  outlast  any  two 
woodon  machines. “Ah  'gents  wanted. 
Exclusive  Territory.  Our  agents  ail  over 
the  country  are  making  from  if  7. I  to  $200 
por  month.  Retail  price.  $7.  Sample  to 
agents,  $3.  Alsoour  celebrated 


KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

C ire U lure  F  ree.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F  .F.  ADAMS  A  CO.,  Erie,  Fa. 

The  largest  Stamp  Machine  Works 


MATTHEWS’^  > 

Tlicatnndard  of  America  _ ^-rrr-  - 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds-  „ 

meu  ami  Mamet  Gardeners 
everywhere  to  be  the  most  per- 

feet  ami  reliable  Drill  in  use.  -cwaASSaS* 
Send  for  circular.  Manufac- 
hired  only  by 

fcVEKKTT  Sc.  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


I3ST  THE  WORLD. 


The  Chamberlin  Screw 
12  years’  test,  has  proved 
all  others  by  its  great  ox 
and  durability,  combined 
ease  in  pulling  all 
now  furnish  Ma- 
iron  screws  when 
small  machines 


Stump  Machine, after 
Its  superiority  over 
htbition  of  strength 
with  cheapness  and 
classesof  stumps.  We 
Chines  with  wrought 
desired.  Also  build 
for  pulling  small 
stumps,  snags,  etc. 
We  manufacture 


CORRECT  TIME!  BfilGINES; 


If  you  wan  ttbe  Best  Time  Keeper  for  the  Money  that 
can  be  bought  anywhere  in  the  >>  orki,  get  the 

Lancaster  W  atch 

Sold  by  Jewelers  throughout  the  Lulled  States,  its 
16  grades  arc  not  the  lowest  in  price  but  the  best  lor 
the  money.  All  Qnich-Tmin  M-p'ate  Movemetits. 

Established  1874.  Afik’°.r'hAV^S^^rHp'<f A-’ 

QUICK-TRAIN  RAILROAD  V.  ATCHES. 

WANTED. 

Parties  to  start  a  creamery.  Requisite  number  of 
cows  assured  Artdr^sa  w  w  GRISwOLD 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Trade,  Morris,  Minn. 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER. 

Cheap, 
Practical, 
Portable. 


Correct  Princi¬ 
ples.  Correctly 
Applied.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue 
giving  much 
valuable  infor¬ 
mation  free. 

Address,  AMEKK  AN  FRUIT  DRIER  CO., 
Chambet-sbiirg,  Pa.,  U.  !S.  A. 

xQi  Agent*  wunted.  S5  n  Day  made 
f  ill  —  -'‘MY,  selling  oi:r  NEW  IIOI.sKlIOI.U 

1  Jl  art  Folks  ami  family  male, 

1, ;  ;F  Weighs  tip  lu  SS  lbs.  Sells  atljll.50. 

\y  DoJitS'iic Suai,jiCo.,Cmeiauau.  o 


iu  if  ij  Simple,  durable,  of  tho  beet  work 

>,!  13  manship  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 

4  JT/Vtl  Iron  Boilers.  Engine  complete  on 

'AiVvytW  board  care  si  Spriwclield,  O.,  at  to!- 
fc,  ,’Eeft  'Jfctjl  lowing  prices :  8-  burse  power,  $275 :  6- 
■4X  oifrYJ  horse  power,.’ft».i);7-horst'  power  ,$376; 
@3  lu-horsn  power,  gso.1-  ’1  ben*  engines 

fu!’y  Knurranteea  In  every  respect 
a  1  ui  n.uu  common  Sense  Kiwlne  00. 
sa£LS^»~*^Hpriiigneid.  Ohio. 


8  THE  VICTORY 

CORN  MILL. 

The  only  mill  that  Is  a 
complete  success  in  grind 
Ing  corn  and  cob  together. 
We  defy  competition  on  this 
kind  of  grlndllig.  It  also 
grind*  shelled  corn  and  all 
other  kinds  of  grain,  eoarse 
or  Due,  as  desired.  Capac¬ 
ity  fra  to  twenty  bushels 
per  hour.  Sclf-sharpouiiig 
plates,  and  warranted  Id 
every  respect.  Address 

Thomas  robkrts, 

_ _ _  Springfield.  Ohio 


»FABM  CRIST  MILLS 

LveryAfaohiiie  is  Fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills  S'.’,  to  fife, 
Shelloi's,  $5,  Don’t  buy  a  MILL  or 
Siip.t. lku  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
aud  Xllust  rated  circular.  Address  with 

stump,  LIVINGSTON  &  CO-, 
Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

V*  EM  A  I  R  True!  in,,  d-  Portable)tCU 

H  j|  *  .  I  lU  I-  V  Viimi.  Saw  Mill  A  Phiu- 
bob  9  w  x«<t4  lira  !■  i<m  For  prices,  et  c. 

write  Thk  AULTMAN  .fc  TAYLOR  (JO.  Mansfield,  O. 


eleven  different  size*.  For  reduced  prices,  etc,  address 
THE  CHAMBERLAIN  MT'G  CO.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


fl  C I ^^Sc.  per  bushel  can  be  SAVED  In 
A  n  nl  L*  ■  ■raising  Com  and  25c.  iu  Wheal  by 
\|S1|  r  ■  B I1-11IL'  our  HARROW.  OurPUI,- 
*  ■  ■  IB  ■*'  v  ERI  /.Eli  couliinis  72  Hliarp  steel 

blades  in  three  friunes  covering  10 feet.  Warranted 
the  most  p'lin  rful  Pulverizer  known.  For  Illustrated 
Pamuhlets  addreas Thomas IlAnnow  Co..  Geneva.N.Y- 


tCTPSJt*  2. A 


SIMPSON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Dour  Mill  Machinery 

of  Kvery  Description. 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn.  Wheat 
Rye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain. 
tW~  Writs.-  for  prices, 

N.  W.  oor.  FRONT  &  JOHN  Sts 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Feed  your  Stoolx 
WITH  THB 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAYERY  &  CO.,  Limited 
Phihadrlphia  Pa. 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND. 

Twenty-live  per 

t,  S  ^  ”  from  any  others, 

®  0-  ,2  Is  the  verdict  of  over  2U,;)UU  Maple 

f  5  O  A  Sugar  Makers  that  use  them. 

0  3.®  /  WTlirir  perfect  working  with 

s/  the  utmost  sat  inf  net  Ion  is  gu  -  ran. 
teed  Only  a  trial  is  ueeded  to  convince  one  of  their 
superioi  Ity  over  ail  others.  If  every  Sugar  linker, 
not  having  tested  them,  will  but  tap  half  his  sugar 
bush  wtt.ti  the  KtircUti  thecoilllna  Sn«ur  SeiLs«n. 
a  full  supply  flic  following  Season  will  lie.  the  result, 
if  there  is  not  an  agent  lu  your  town,  get  a  good  re- 
sponslhle  Hardware  or  other  denier  to  order  at  once 
aud  not  dolny  it.  until  the  season  for  tapping  is  upon 
you.  Better  have  them  two  months  tn  advance  than 
a  day  too  late.  1  will  send  you  Sample*  tintl  De¬ 
scriptive  Cl  re  11 1  nr*  l’o-f-puid  on  receipt  ol 
Ten  Unit*.  Address  at  once 

C,  |J  POST.  Pnienlee,  Htiriinuloii,  VTt. 

Buy  the  Eurekas  and  you  escape,  all  Infringements 
and  penalties  of  the  law. 

pennock’s  Patent  Road  machine. 

HtcrsiHE  mcuwAYi  nut  units  bctter  for  half  the  preseht 

COST  IH  CITY  OH  C0UMTny.PASTICULF.RS  fME— , 
MACHINESSEr(T0NTR1AL^ 


lugements 


Manufacturers  of  *  Matchless"  llump-Scraper. 

S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS’  CO.,  r 

Kennett  Square.  Pa.,  and  Fort  Wayne,  1ml. 


★  ★  •^★askA-for-K  ★  ★ 


Wei’s  Richardson  &  Co’s  Ml  1  —  rarara  mm  n  ^  I 

FE?FECTED  BUTTER  COLOR 


national  Diploma  at  N .  1 .  Dairy  r  air.  Askyom  ilrugglstor  merchant 
It  costa,  who  nsesl  t.  where  to  get  It.  WELLS,  HICllAKOSON  A 


Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vj, 


PERSONALS. 


glttUti*, 


Peter  Cooper  celebrated  his  91st  birthday- 
last  Sunday. 

Mr.  Blaine  confines  himself  at  feasts,  as  re- 


TREE  SEEDS  !  TREE  SEEDS  ! 


gards  drinking,  to  mineral  water  dashed  with 
a  few  drops  of  wine. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  daugnter  of  D.  O. 
Mills,  the  millionaire,  it  is  said,  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  a  cripple  for  life  by  an  attack  of  rheu¬ 
matism. 

Surgeon  Woodward  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  six  months.  His  health  is  poor. 
The  strain  upon  him  during  his  connection 
with  the  Garfield  case  was  so  severe  as  to  use 
him  up. 


The  Largest  Collection 

IN  THE  COUNTRY! 


JUST  RECEIVED  PRIME  SEEDS  OF 


Golden  Hybrid  Arbor  Vitae,  - 

^  Weymouth  Pine,  - 

■  II  it  l  t  XX  I  Douglas  Spruce, . 

C  m  V  J  I  1  |\|  I  Fx  ■  '  Big  Tree  of  California,  (“  Wasliingtonia  ”) 

'  ■  v  i  .  Eucalyptus  ... 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds  on  Application . 


pr.  oz.  pr.  lb. 
50c.  $5. 

-  25c.  2. 

60c.  6. 

75c.  7. 

-  75c.  7. 


J.  M,  THORBURN  &  CO., 


CONQUEROR, 


[CaniatloiiB.  $lx  12  Geraniums. &1?  20 
1:8  Apples.  8J  5  O  Pencil,  8  It  8  Grapes 
sriWnes.  81 ;  AO  Si*eet  CSeslnuta.  SI* 
r  ata  l  pa.  JJ  l;  25  pockets  choice  f  lower 


Seeds. 


SALARY  AND  EXPENSES  PAID 

to  inexperienced  farmers  and  Others  selling  our 
Orai  es.  Hoses,  etc.  J.  E.  WrilTNKV .  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Richmond  (Va,)  State  writes  :  Ex- 
Mayor  J.  A.  Gentry,  Manchester,  this  State, 
was  cured  of  rheumatism  by  St.  Jacobs  Oil. 
— A  civ. 


&tn»,  £tt& j8,  flan  a,  &r, 


The  Original  Introducer  of  the 

Biowell  STRAWBERRY 

Offers  100,000  plants  for  Bale.  Its  eminent  success 
wherever  tried  establishes  it  as  a  standard  variety. 
Plants  trimmed,  packed  and  shipped  m  75e  per  dozen; 
$-  per  lot;  per  1,000;  also  150  oilier  varieties.  Scud 
for  circular  with  prices.  T.  T.  I, VON  South  Haven, 
Michigan. 


15  John  Street, New  York. 

I  I  PEIt-E  &  KNICKERBOCKER’S 


ET  53  We  will  send  Our  Sunn  v  South  on 
■  ■»  trial  to  nr  h>  Subscribers  Hmos.  for 

TCT  IVI  only  IDc. silver.  An  K-page  40-col.  pa- 

C  ll  I  per  for  the  llomeaud  farm.  Tells  all 

r?  jAjj  ■*=  rj  about  Texas. Try  it.. i’ubs. Sunny  S'th 
uClV  I  O  Agents  wanted.  Uvown wood,  Tex. 

Champion  Quince. 

lu/YM)  Champion  Quince,  1  to  3  years  old.  flue  plants. 
Tim  largest  and  best  Quince  In  cultivation. 

Rolfe  Apples. 

5,000  Rolfe  Apple  Trees,  new  and  very  desirable.  Also 
Smith's  Cider  and  oilier  popular  varieties  of  Apple 
Trees. 

Currants. 

50,000  Currants,  2  years,  best  varieties. 

20,000  Peach  Trees,  2  to  3  feet  liiglu,  $J.OO  per  100;  $25.00 
per  1,000:  and  a  general  assortment  of  other  Nursery 
Stock.  Address  STEPHEN  IlOVT'S  SONS, 

Nkw  Canaan,  Conn. 

CC  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  plants ;  best  for  culture 
C  and  prices.  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Ply  mouth, Mass. 

1>  ASPBERRIES  AND  STRAWBERRIES  a  specialty. 
J.V  The  celebrated  Ohio  Raspberry;  Sliarpless  and 
Crescent  Seedling  specialties.  Every  otic  wishing  to 
save  money  will  do  well  to  send  for  free  descriptive 
circular.  Address  J.  IRVIN  .JOHNSON,  Palmyra, N.Y. 


FOR  THE 

GARDEN  AND  FARM 

A  great  variety  of 


Seeds  and  Implements. 

2  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376.  18U  a““  101  Wa&York. 


SOOOOLkt*. 
New  sorls. 
A  lot  in  nil 
orders  Tree. 


HI  C  j‘  VmaumU  k  UY  THM  HMUIY— TRUE. 

SntihM»un  K  I'Mthlwrf  Ku*j»h«*rrle<,<*2Y£o'*iJ- 
|  rifjr.  la  St'W  Cirape-i,  Hybrid  W*rx.  &c. 
twvi'trn  Sfiiull  Frnfta  nit*  the  hc.-t. 
The  Catalogue,  richly  ill ust rated  (colored 
r  plates),  tells  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

I  The  MOST  BKAifTiFUb  and  rstvUL  Small 
i  Fruit  Catalogue  ever  publish. . 

_ _ J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Sliver,  N.  J. 

Montclair  Raspberry. 

We  offer  a  few  plants  for  sale  this  Spring,  3  for  $1.1)0 
6  for  $2.(10;  12  for  $3.00— by  Mall  or  Express.  No  trade 
discount  this  season. 

Manchester  Strawberry. 

1  doz.  plants  with  beautiful  colored  Lithograph  by 
mail  for  $2.00. 

All  the  leading  varieties  of  BERRIES,  GRAPES. 
SEED  POTATOES,  WHITE  RUSSIAN  OATS.  &C..  Ac. 
Send  for  catalogue.  E.  Sc  J.  C.  WILLIAMS, 
Montclair.  Mew  Jersey, 

HAWLEY’S  CHOICE  NEW  CROP 

Wethersfield  Onion  Seed. 

(Grown  from  Selected  Onions,  and  warranted  every 
seed  new.) 

If  ordered  by  mall,  add  ltle.  per  lb.  extra  for  postage. 

oz.  hint.  Ih. 

Extra  Very  Early  Flat  Red  OitlbB  Seed...  .40 $1.2545.00 

Red  Globe  Early,  very  choloe . 30  .83  8.50 

Red  Globe  Southport,  true  and  extra-flue. 30  1.00  4.0() 

wetheisflohl  Large  lied,  very  line . ;W  .88  3.50 

Danvers  Yellow  Globe,  very  line . .'!0  LUJ  4.00 

Southport  White  Globe, choice  self  shelled. 40  1.50  C.00 

White  Portugal,  nr  silver  Skin  Early . 40  1  25  4.50 

Fottler's  Superb  Eorl.v  Bruns vvlekCtibbage.10  1  35  5.1x1 
True  Hsyi'tlau  Earl}  Turnip  He.  l(Kretrcli).15  .38  1.50 
True  Basil  mis  Early  Turnip  BeetiFreueh).I0  .20  1.75 
Hawley's  ”  genuine  East  UT’d  Ex  E'.v  pk.  bu. 

Peas  (earliest). .  $1.75  $7.00 

Spinach  Savoy  ami  Tlilcik-lraf,  each  30c -  per  pound. 

Seed  Potatoes,  11  nest  now  varieties.  Price  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

It.  I>.  HAWI.liV.  SEKll.H.UAN, 

VT  „  „  „  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

N.  B.— No  Premiums  or  Cb romos  offered  as  an  in¬ 
ducement,  but  A  No.  1,  fresh  and  pure  seed. 

DCADCD  11  you  love  rare  flowers,  choicest  only, 
It  CHUCK  address  ELLIS  BROS.,  Keene,  N.  II. 
It  will  astonish  ami  please.  Peek. 


All  ft  0  A  11  Jl  11,e  White  Grope. 

IVJ  |  ft  |a  ll  fcj  11  A  few  responsible  parties 
11  I  H  11  H  3  I  H  ,a  k°"'l  grape  regions  are 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  n*  ■■lull"  wanted  to  plant  -Vine¬ 
yards  of  this  most  promising  of  all  grapes,  to  whom 
special  inducements  will  be  given,  and  payment  for 
vines  made  contingent  upon  production  of 'fruit. 
Address  THE  NIAGARA  Git  APE  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

M  A  A  F  A  We  R*ve  nlor«  a,|d  better  plants  for 
M  ll  \  k  V  the  money  than  any  otlier  house 
11  IJ  L  ■*  lr>  the  country.  Catalogue  for  i  Ss2 
*  w  now  ready,  prick  to  ali..  Seutl  for 

one  and  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful  plants  we  offer. 
MILLER  &  HUNT,  Weights  Grove,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IFOIt  ANY  ONE  OF  THE 
Choice  Collections  of  lloses, 
'Mirubit,  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Fruit.  Trees,  (.rape  Vines,  S 
It u its,  seeds,  Ac.  For  exarnpl 


.Snmll 


m  AND  RARE  I  &SS5DI WE, 

Plants.  A  !1  mailed  rvjr*i#  and  #ii/>  arrival  guar*  4 

olilc-  J*  about  too  pages  FREE. 1 

■tfSth  Y*nr.  1H  400 

Tha  STORKS  A  HARRIS  OR  CO.*  Painesville,  Z*ak.eCo.,Ohio 

B5S&L.BA,«£gM!,tgK.^ 

Bloomington  [phuhixi 

NURSERY. 

t  Estab'd  i  Prlceditntnlogue  for>i«,  niir 
<  1852.  t  1882  mulled  free. isend  for  it. 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE,  Agt.,  Blookinoton,  Illinois. 

1128-  reliable  - 1882 

UIST’SSEEDC^ 

rmtmm  ARE  THE  ■■■  I 

EST  SEEDV 

Are  entirely  the  product  of  our  own  farms,  and 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  la  theworhl  for  puritv 
and  reliability,  liuistbt  Garden  Almanac, 

containing  lie  pages  useful  information,  with  prices 
mailed  on  receipt  of  3e.  stamp. 

C  F  Wholesale  Ence-Zist  for  Merchants  on  application 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  Groover, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


KISSENA  NURSERIES 

TREES  and  SHRUBS,  OLD,  NEW,  RARE  and  HARDY. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co.  Limbed. 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 


^  It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 

M  ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained. 

V riS~ *>**  The  eharaeter  of  l  .lNDItCTHS’  SEEDS 

/  sT  a  X  ,IlTI>\  has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 

\  A  A  >  They  lire  the  STANDARD  for  Quality. 

k  \  r  .  f  ^  ,  Over  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops 

V  \  IVjvrA  \  \  0|4— ,Y^!Cr  \  under  our  own  cultivation. 

W H  fx  f)  pW^\  K  p  Jj  Askyo  nr  Storekeeper  for  them  inoriginal 

V,  \  v  ^  sealed  packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  carti  for 

--  prices  ami  Catalogue. 

_  ,  , '- — -*  Wholesale  trade  jirices  to  dealers  cm  application. 

founded  1784,  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 2  I  and  23  S.  Sixth  St, Philadelphia. 


V  STAB  LIS  HED/^ 

7~^N  1  S  3  8  // 


The  disappointment,  vexation  and  loss  from  the  failure  of  the  season's 
supply  of  Vegetables,  by  planting  worthless  seeds,  is  a  fact  experienced 
perhaps  once  by  every  grower.  To  all  such,  and  those  who  want  a 
strictly  reliable  strain  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
we  invite  you  to  give  DREFR'S  GARDEN  SEEDS  a  trial.  Forty- 
four  years’  experience  in  furnishing  the  most  critical  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Amateurs  with  their  supplies  of  . seeds,  secured  by 
thorough  inspection -of  growing  crops  and  satisfactory  trials  in  our  own 
farm.  DREER'S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  FOR  1882,  giving 
complete  descriptive  and  priced  lisLs,  mailed  free.  Please  state  it' a 
Market  Gardener. 

laiEiTU'Y'  .A..  DEEEE, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadeipnia. 


THIS  CUBAN  <U  EEN  WAT  Eli  MELON 

U  certain  I  v  the  ldirgi-Ht  ami  K  lne*t  Variety  1«  the  uvorld. 
rte+h  hriylil  red,  remarkably  tQliii,  n  isp  xml  smjary 

far  oarpab-8iuK  all  others:  oii  a  Melua  of  cuormous  she  iberc  is 


vrci^hKl  81  pmimlrt.  WeoiIVr  ift>O.OOlu  CASH  PHIZES 
for  1  N,S2  far  lie  ilincUi£,)i  Mi  lana  prow  ti  from  our  ncol, 
1>0  not  tail  to  try  ar,,l  >.vr  Lon  Inr^o  tbv  Cnliaii  Queen  can  tie 
Broun.  J’uro  Need  5'V- |H  roi  ;  'ilS.ft.oO;  lb, in,  bast  paid, 
fcj  OTHER  St>K«  IAI.TIE8  FOR  1883.-  Burpee’s 
Netted  t.eui  Nlu.k-Molou,  tbo  rarlleat,  oio.l  nroductive, 
tteerl  aj  Hoi.ry,  u  uo in  iujeoj.  Burpee's  >urehend 
CabUuBC,  ilio  lory  best,  all  Vo d  oflil slwaya  ture  t u  head. 
Lemon  I  'oil  Wax  Henna.  m«vetoui  torsiVeat  t«»ut} ,  Sue 
quAlUr&od  'Uitiirnitf  jnxoluotii'i  now,  IJvIngalon's  l’erftc- 
tlon  Tomitfu,  hr .  'lit  ro<l  ami  tiimoth  us  an  s.p{ilr.  Rlnnt 
ltoecuOiilon.  uronn  from  our  n-oit  la-tyesr  to  neigh  I  ms. 
raoh.  Burpee’s  Imnroved  l.ungOrunjre  CVtrrot.tinest 
strain.  Peerless  AVnitoknLuc  Cueumlier.  best  fur  table 
ur  plolilluc.  filttnlAY  bile  Stuttgart  Ruillali,  rarly .  large 
and  line.  Red  Tup  White  G  U»1m- Turnli>,  wry  hamlsome. 
Phlludclphlu  Whlto  fubbuir*’  *  i'iiiH't)  ami  Itaiwimo 
Beet.  IliuNir.itir.il  An.)  f»U  .llrefltloins  lor  culture  printed 
on  curl*  puCket,  and  all  full  hi /a, 

A  PCM  Apt/  A  pi  P  Hf  CCD  F  (t7*Tha  above.  Isi  Packcta  of  tha  cholccut  «nd  new  Rt  our 

ntlVIHnfVHDLG  urren  !  CALtaloRiip  price#  arc  vorth  J  l  ,l  n,  luiwovlil  futiti  (be  ur  eir«Y  irilccth  ti  )iy 

mail,  pirnt-pavi,  toanv  tbldrcis,  i'or  only  r>Oc.  or  .IcuIIccUaim  Cor  Our^coli  ^ro  ail  U'orranttd  flrtt-clnuM,  uuriv alk-d  iir 

quality,  .m  i  i)hh  r.'mar^aMe  oflbr  in  made  to  Induce  thcui>&ftd«  or  m  \v  cuitotncn  plre  tbcm  a  fair  trial. 

CIHU/CP  crime  I  An» thert^utotter!  HI  If  FEE'S  HOI  COLLECTION  for  embracing 

iLU  n  Ll\  OLLUO  •  .l*f  in,  t Stunt,  /vrunn:,  Phtor,  Tv-rAff;.*,  /unii.i,  rr<?,— In  all  10  packer—  mojf 


bctiuti/ui rarictUu,  with  full  ditceflou’s  tur  ciiltmv,  fi*r  r*nh  SOe.  »>r  tcu  R.cri'it.  xtaiOf'A,  mil  tn  nni  a.inrr*s.  Both 

Col li'i’t loll*,  of  FlOWur  and  Vcctaiblc  S.  ‘  U— hi  all  *2’2  parkci  -ulll  be  uulU  (  for  7«V.  Fur  ^1.00  wc  will  mail  all  the 
ubo\c,  and  one  packet  .'boh  of  the  dclloiouj  New  Ambvr  Ovam  SwortCorn,  Ami  rlcjm  Wonder  Pi'Hh  Early 
Cubbugo  and  Soiuiah,  making  a  complete  VnpdMiJv  and  Fiuwrr  Gurdvu  for  only  ^1,00,  ^Moh  -t  u-nnl  retail  rrlccfc 
would  coat  £2.80.  vtcirnp*  accepted  utmt  «:< c<uh.  OhIcp now,  and  a>k  (br  Il|J]KPLE*8  EAli^l  AAAlTAL 

tor  1888,  beautifully  illustrated,  tells  all  about  the  best  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc  and  is  sent 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  ~ 1  uhihuiiiphirpm1'’ 


T  •  ■  ■vrn 


SUNRISE, 


SI00  PREMIUM 

for  tho  largest  and  earliest  yields.  Send  for  Descrip, 
tive  Circulars,  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogues  free. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO, 

Will  mail  FREE  their  Cata¬ 
logue  for  lss2,  containing  a 
full  descriptive  Price-List  of 
Flower,  Field  and  Garden 


Bulbs,  Ornamental  Grasses, 
and  Immortelles,  Gladiolus, 
Lilies,  Hoses,  Plants,  Garden 
Implements.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  O  ver  lOO  pages.  Address 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.  a  CHICAGO, ILL 

179-183  East  Ma:n  Si  200-206  Randolph  Si 

WK  OATS! 

The  handsomest  YY UltcOutBin  cultivation ;  yields 
double  any  ordinary  variety,  wea-lung  tu  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  Trice  by  uuui  post-ptuo,  |  tl>.  4()o, 
8  lbs.,  8>.  By  express  or  Ireight,  1  Hushel, 
8110;  ,i  ItusheU,  8G;  lO  Hadtrk,  811, 
bags  included.  Also  U7o«r  Mt,i„ „.  fr.d.yuir,  biir- 
Pr>sc.  U  hilr.  Washington,  Vttbl' *,  Km  nhbd  [l  hick).Kx- 
celsmr,  uttd  Canadian,  at  low  prices  Our  tllns- 
trated  Catalogue  of  wai  rmiUvl  See  c  tepl  FREE. 
JOliS.sDN  iV  STllKI’S,  Seedsmen, 

No.  1114  Market  St .  Thuadeiphia,  Pa 

ft  ft  IN  GA8U  PRIZES  TO^g 
Bill  GROWERS  of  the  BtstWK 
U  U  VEGETABLES  from  ourW 
SEEDS.  Slfj.OO  for  the  BEST  5v| 
CABBAGES.  8  185.00  for  BEST  Dl 
MELON'S.  UTCslaloitne  FllKE.l 
iNNisPALLEjrGRKHsHoirsEs.Spriujffield.O' 

S~~ MALL FRUTTS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSESand  PANSIES 

,,  .Mr  catalogue  gives  full  instructions  for 

culture,  desert heuthe new  varieties,  offers  7  lants  at 

Sffigfess  G.  S.  WALES  SSKe 


New  York. 


qrrric;  bulbs, 

OLLUO  PLANTS, 

Beautiful  lllusiraicd  Catalogue  Free. 

■•yv-sA  .  Tbe  bp*t  list  Of  utw,  ntrt»  »tnii  beautlliil 

.  flower*  ^Vt'p  Sum  out.  New  li l.-ujfrluf ,  Tube- 
},  $  ruso«,  Amuiyilii,  Ko«mt  Caruai«ouc,  100  van  . 

lUi  of  Lilit-*,  cbolce  Flower  aod  VeiretabiB 
y  S-  e.li,  SrtsU  of  Hou<e  Ac,  All  seftl. 

exc**tl  are  fold  in  FjvaCiHrFApias. 

b i  * Everything  warranted  l rue  io  name.  S»e 
StiNfN-  CouJoRIW  j  price*  iW  I0W4  The  following  sent 
hr  n.vl  po*(pa»»l.  lOlaUtfloi'is,  10  s^rts  n  imt-i 
S0c.  12  Pearl  Tuberose.  8 6c.  10  Miles,  10  sorts 
named,  f  1.50.  All  tine  sons  and  large  bulbs, 
Rrnilt  currency  or  postage  stamps.  My  goods 
es'*btUh'’d  reputation  and  bo  to  all  parts 01  the  world. 

LEWIS  CHILDS,  QI  EENS,  N.  Y. 


r  flower*  ever  s«ut 
i  roses,  Amuryiiis,  1 
.  IIm  of  Lilit-*,  cb 
Sveds,  SrtsH  of  fi 


bar«  aa 

J. 


Over  1500  distinct  Varieties.  All  strong  Plants, 

each  labeled,  (luUvrred  safely  by  mail  Ijiiracst  hssort- 
ment.  hew  o rices.  In  business  28  years.  Guarantee 
tat isfiiet ton .  Stuck  comprise;  nil  drtirable  varieties.  Only 
plants  sent.  Our  new  Illustrated  Hnmi-Book, 
seat.  tree,  contains  name  and  description  of  each  plant,  with 
instruction*  for  succe-sfol  cultivation.  J>nn't purchnseplants 
rUeo-hcre  before  tending  for  n,tr  n<ir  ||  A  SI  H  .  O  fl  Dlf 
All  lovers  of  dfnrsri  sbonUt  have  onr  M  A  IS  U  SUUI\ 
Every  buyer  of  eh  rap  plants  should  have  it  Everr  on«“  want¬ 
ing  nor  .Mi  l  rhnje,  plate,  Khonld  tend  for  our  Hand-Book. 

HOOPES.  RROTIIKR  Jt  THOM  tS, 

CHEP.RV  II III.  Nurseriks,  West  Chaster,  Pa. 


Bulbs, 

Secda  and  jL’lant.^. 

SHOULD  6KXD  TOtt  OL'U  CATALOGUE. 
REMEM BEK  we  are  tho  largest  raisers 
of  many  classes  of  Plants  in 
the  country,  and  have  tho  best  facilities  for 
transacting  business. 

50  acres — all  flowers.  IO  large  Greenhouses. 

V.  H.  HALLOCK,  SON  &  THORPE,  Ruecm,  X.y.  . 


ONE  DIME  IN  SILVER 

Will  pay  for  “Garden  Talks,’’  an  Illustrated  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Magazine  for  the  Home  and  Market  Gardener.” 
Address  TUISCO  GREIN’EK,  Naples,  N,  Y. 


EWfTOR  NAMENTAL.  TR  EES; 


FRv&^SHRUBS,  roses,  j 


!>rs  10  C  u  L  J 

ja  Handbook J  r‘*sw* 

If 

\A  6/tKPf u'fitowins^k 


ESTABLISHED  1832  A 


aUAM*^TSs  TIN—  - 
BRADLEY  &.  COMPANY 

SYRACUSt.N.Y. 


SendFor  Illustrated  Catalogue 


LITTLES  CHEMICAL  FLUID 


Besides  the  largest  and  most  complete  general 
stoc-k  of  Fruit  and  Oruamen tail  Trees,  Boses,  etc,, 
int.hoU.H.,  wo  offer  imuiy  Choice  Novelties. 
New  Abridged  Catalogue  mailed  Jvcc  to  nil  wiio 
apply.  Address  ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

Mount.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


MOVKY’.S 

I-L<  LUSTRATJ5D  CATALOGUES 
of  8 BEDS  and 

New  aud  Rare  Plants  for  188~. 

Will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Tlte  Catalogues 
contain  descriptive  lists  ul‘  all  the  best  strains  of  v  eg¬ 
etable  aud  Flower  Seeds  and  choice  Novelties,  and  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  New  and  Rare  Plants. 


HOVEY  &  CO 


1(»  .South  Jinrket  Street,  Boston,  illass. 


BLISS'S  AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA 


Price  $'2.50  per  two  bushel  bag,  Img  Included.  X  shall 
sow  100  bushels  of  tills  corn  for  my  own  use. 

HENRY  STEWART,  Hackensack,  N.  .1. 


Extra  Early,  Very’  Dwarf  (8  to  10  itioltes),  lie- 
quires  u o  IhisliliiLS  Fxquislto  Flavor. 

Rev.  Henry  Wan)  Beecher  toys  •  “  Your  peasant  wonderful ; 
none  oilers  so  goyiL  Auolhvr  yoar,  1  il.i'not  wan  to  plant  any 
opiqre,  «v>y  oriole.;’ 

(iircuLtr  giving  full  description  mailed, to  appCcants. 

CAUTION.  As  there-is^au  Iqfcrivt  I'c/i  In  flio  market 
railed  rbe. "  Atnepp.m  Wonder,’’  he  t;Yre  and  get  fho  geamliK 
^ BLISS'S  -AMERICAN  YVONDER” 

FRIGES.— One-third  pint  package,  *o  cents ;  phit,  55  cents; 
quart,  |i.oo ;  by  intfll,  postpaid. 


SO  HRAALKN  BURGH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

C.  K.  Cooi'KU  has  four  pens  of  P.  Rocks  aud  three 
pens  of  I-  Brahmas,  choice  birds,  mated  for  1882.  vVill 
furnish  pkith  for  hotelling  at  $2.00  for  18,  or  $8.01  for 
2fi.  no  In-breed  Ing. 


PREMATURE  OPENING  OF  THE  TRAMP  SEASON. 

1st  Tramp — "  Say,  Bill;  thought  the  season  was  more  advaneed.  Cloin'  through  this  mud  is 
tot)  much  like  work  !  Wish  1  was  bank  in  St.  Louis.” 


SaiMW  Ktf/ABl.TSimn  1845. 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

With  a  richly  colored  plate  of  a  Group  of  Pansies, and  a  descrip¬ 
tive  pricc.list  Of  ->o  varieties  of  FfcOWKK  and  VEGETAhl.K 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc.,  with  useful  information  upon  their  cult¬ 
ure,  150  pages,  lilailed  to  all  enclosing  6  cents  to  pay  postage. 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

A  bcntxifully  ilhivtrated  monUiIy  joutnal  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  garden.  Its  contrlbutotsareall  acknowledged  authorities 
on  the  subjects  treated  by  them. 

Valuable  Seed  Premiums  given  to  each  subscriber.  Vol.  III. 
commenced  J  armary , 

♦1.00  per  year;  0  Copies,  ♦5.00;  sample  flee. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St  New-York. 


Patented,  July,  1879. 

-  THE  — 


Staples,  solid  front  COO  foot.  Farm  House.  Residence. 

OAKLAWN  FARM.-M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Proprietor, 

WAYNE,  DU  PAGE  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Largest  Importing  and  Horse  Breeding  Establishment  In  the  World.  Nearly  BOO  of 
the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Percheron  race  have  been  added  to  it  by  direct  importations  from  France, 
since  1872,  and  during  seventeen  months  367  have  been  imported. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  history  of  Percheron  race,  free.  Write  for  Catalogue"  N 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE, 


Veteran  Corn  Shelter 


Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  intro¬ 
duced  bears  out  this  claim. 

A  farmer  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
the  woTk  much  better  and  easier  than  with  any 
othec. 

Its  merits  understood,  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
any  other  of  the  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 
the  success  of  t  his  Cultivator  nave  brought  out  in 
the  past  your  or  two. 

Send  for  Diary,  FREE. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  Moline,  Glu 


The  New  "Buckeye  Steel  Spring  Tooth 


IM1.ii 


FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

Just  the  thing  for  Mill,  Farm  and  Plan¬ 
tation. 

Power  an«l  Hand  Corn  Shelters  01  all  «l*e» 
and  to  ante  all  wonts. 

HORSE  POWERS,  JACKS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Descriptive 'Circulars  and  prices.  Ad- 

dress  SASDW1CI1  MANUFb  CO., 

Sandwich*  Illinois. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Patent  spark-arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  ot 
all  elwte.  from  2  to  18  horso-power,  mounted  or  un- 
moudted  Warranted  to  be  the  Best  aud  Cheapest 
engines  matin  Prices  from  *  I  AO  upwards.  Send 
tar  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  ”  which  wUl  give  you 
f  nil  Inform. MX  on  ftr>d  prioUK  to 


N0N-P0  ISO  NOUS 


(JUtentcd  in  U.  S.,  uly  8, 1877) 

MORRIS  UTT1.K  .V  SON,  Proprietors  and  Manulac 
turers. 

Is  superior  to  all  other  Dips. 

Is  cheaper,  for  1  gallon  makes  100  gallons  of  mixture. 

Is  warm  and  protecting  to  the  skin  wator-proollng  It 
against  wet  weather,  anti  perfectly  safe  to  use  In 
the  coldest  weather. 

Increases  quantity  and  improves  quality  of  the  wool, 
for  wool  twice  dipped  has  been  declared  worth  $1 
per  *•  ton  ”  (28  lbs,)  more  money. 

Is  a  uire  cure  and  remedy  in,  follows: 

SHEEP— Scab,  Tit  lea,  Lice,  Fly  and  Maggots,  Grub  in 
the  head  ami  Worms  in  the  throat  in  Hanibs. 

HORSES—Mange,  Lice,  Thrush,  Grease  Cracked 
Heels,  Saddle  and  other  Calls,  Glanders,  Bols. 

CATTLE— l.tec,  Foot  ami  Mouth  tllscuse;  Pleuro- 
pueumoilla, 

DOGS— Mange  and  Fleas;  makes  the  coat  glossy. 

HOGS— Mange  and  Lice.  Internally  for  worms  In  aU 
animals:  nicer*  and  wounds  of  all  kinds. 

POULTRY  Fleas  and  Idc-e.  Pu  rifles  the  honsee. 

HORTICULTURE— ADht«.  Slight,  Scale  on  Orange 
Trees,  Bark  I  .lee,  Rust  In  Carrots. 

Price  per  gallon,  $1.80;  Ten  gallons  and  upwards, 

*1.65.  Send  S-ceut  stamp  for  many  recent  U.  S.  testi¬ 
monials  to  T.  W.  LA  WFOItl),  GeuT  Agent, 

My  Agency  established  April,  1879. 

Mention  this  o&uer.,  Mox  5414.  Baltimore,  did. 


Another  Improvement  !  A nother  Advance  in  the  Right  Direction  I  Anotnei  moo 
nomiSf  LaS-Savtof  Farm  Implement  !  Something  that  no  Farmer  can 

afford  to  do  Without. 

With  the  greatest  of  pleasure  and  unlimited  confidence,  we  place  the  New  Buckeye  «P<"?K  Tooth  Wheal 
ers  as  the  Most  Su  1  jerior  Farm  Implement  of  its  kind  ever  ottered  m  the  market.  A  genuine  burpnse  aw  aits  the  purchasei ,  ite  wor  k  is 
.  f  l  1  it'. ■  rultivation  so  thorough  und  complete.  It  has  high  w'heeis  and  a  broad  tire  mid  a  continuous  \\  lought  lion  Axle.  .  .. 

Tho  picK-iireon  the  teeth  is  regulated  by  thelevei1,  and  they  can  be  Bet  while 

in  motion  to  run  at  any  required  depth,  as  the  weight  of  the  entire  Harrow  can  be  throw  u  on  the  teeth  it  ilesned. 

'Phil  Teeth  arc  made  of  the  best  Spring  Steel,  tempered  in  oil,  and  thoroughly  tested  before  being  sent  out.  ,  ,,  R  . 

No^mplenient ^mde  wiU  so^wonclJttully  work  up  and  pulverize  the  soil,  or  , .repare  the  ground  so  admirably  for  the  crop  as  the  Buckeye 
Soria tr  Tooth  Harrow-.  No  fanner  can  ull'ord  to  do  without  one.  _ ggY_  Send  for  Circulars. 


Springfield,  Ohio 


Mb 

A 

0 

.Til 

V 

Iff 

PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2,00  PER  YEAR, 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  11,  188 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.  J 


BONANZA  SERIES-  No.  6. 


Harvesting . 

See  the  sickle  gleaming  brightly 
'Mid  the  wealth  of  gulden  wheat ; 

While,  Uke  moonbeam*  stealing  gently, 

Rifts  of  sunshine  seem  to  meet.. 

Armies  here  or  busy  reapers 
;  dally  singing  o'er  the  lle.lds, 

As  iliev  view  the  great  abundance 
Bounteous  Nature  gladly  yields. 

What  shall  the  harvest  he  f”  is  the  query 
prompted  by  the  solicitude  of  thousands  of 
yeoman  as  they  watch  the  growing  and  ma¬ 
turing  grain,  under  the  influence  of  rainfall 
and  drought,  storm  and  the  scorching  sun, 
with  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  with  each 
succeeding  change  in  the  weather;  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  ever  give  a  thought  to  the  fact 
that  the  results  so  earnestly  desired,  of  a  good 


manager  and  part  owner,  about  the  first  of 
August.  Last  year  he  employed  170  self- 
bindfng  harvesters — one  to  every  160  acres — 
about  800  head  of  horses  and  males,  600  of 
which  were  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
farms.  One  driver  and  two  shockers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  each  harvester,  which,  with  inci¬ 
dental  labor,  gives  employment  to  fully  900 
men;  they  harvest  about  12  acres  per  day  to 
each  machine,  or  an  aggregate  of  2,010  acres 
per  diem.  The  wages  paid  during  harvest  are 
$2  per  day  “and  found,”  The  same  system  of 
sub-division  exists  in  the  management  of  this 
army  of  workers— by  divisions  and  gangs — as 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  second  of  this  se¬ 
ries,  The  teams  in  harvesting  are  not  crowd¬ 
ed,  but  pursue  an  even,  steady  gait,  making 
about  17  miles  of  travel  each  day.  The  cost 
of  cutting  and  shocking  is  $2  per  acre,  less 
from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  by  owning  the  teams 
and  mackinerv.  The  Walter  A.  Wood  Au- 


where  the  "Bonanza”  farms  of  Mr.  Dalrymple 
are  situated,  the  rainfall,  which  is  considered 
reliable,  comes  principally  in  June  and  July, 
during  the  growing  season,  and  is  sufficient 
for  the  maturity  of  the  crop  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

There  is  a  grandeur  peculiar  to  itself  winch 
leaves  its  imprint  upon  the  mind  of  one  who 
visits  any  of  these  farms  in  harvest-time. 
Standing  in  the  stubble,  whose  millions  of 
golden  spires,  laden  with  the  staff  of  life,  have 
been  gathered  into  shocks,  neat,  trim,  well- 
capped,  and  as  regular  in  their  long  rows  as  a 
well-disciplined  army,  and  extending  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  to  the  vision  until  they  appear  like 
mere  specks  in  the  horizon,  and  then  and  tnere 
to  rellect  upon  the  beneficence  of  an  all-wise 
Creator,  and  the  bounteous  reward  accorded 
to  patient  industry, 'the  marvelous  and  mys¬ 
terious  power  of  reproduction  by  which 


utility  to  yonder  reapers,  and  from  these  to 
the  more  practical  ideas  of  the  values  in  land , 
cost  of  production  of  crop,  net  profits  to  the 
producer,  the  opportunities  for  young  men 
among  our  Eastern  readers  to  acquire  a  com 
potency  in  Western  farming — one  really  pities 
the  many  who  hear  and  read  of  the  wonderful 
West,  and,  though  they  have  never  seen  it, 
and  will  not  come  within  reach  of  con¬ 
viction,  wrap  the  mantle  of  incredulity, 
fringed  with  bigotry,  the  more  closely 
around  them,  and  rest  content  in  their  ig¬ 
norance. 

The  Rural  New-Vorkkr  is  thoroughly 
cosmopolitan  in  its  interests  and  influence,  and 
from  its  established  reputation  for  probity  is 
doing  much  to  break  down  the  walls  of  sec¬ 
tional  prejudice,  disseminate  practical  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  whole  country  among  its  hus¬ 
bandmen,  eradicate  errors,  inculcate  truth, 
and  promote  all  the  agricultural  interests  and 


stand  and  yield,  are  largely  dependent  upon 
their  own  ntelligenco  and  pains-taking  in  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  the  selection, 
cleaning  and  solving  of  the  seed,  and  its  thor¬ 
ough,  equable  covering  with  pulverized  soil — 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  all  these  well 
would  inspire  confidence  and  mitigate  ai^iety. 

Harvesting  commences  on  the  “  Bonanza  ” 
arms  of  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  is  the  general 


BONANZA  FARMING— HARVESTING. 

tonmtie  Self-binder  is  preferred  to  all  others 
on  the  Dalrymple  Farms. 

It  is  not  our  province  or  mission  here  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  maturing  crop  of  wheat  or  oats;  the  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  size,  hight  or  growth  of  straw 
and  their  causes;  nor  the  relation  of  different 
varieties  of  wheat  to  the  several  kinds  of  soil ; 
but,  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the  North, 


(Drawn  From  a  Photograph.)  Fig.  78 

Mother  Earth  receives  the  seed  to  her  fruitful 
bosom,  to  return  in  a  few  weeks  only  more  than 
ten-fold ;  to  think  that  the  unthrashed  wheat  be¬ 
fore  you  may  fill  its  mission  of  mercy  as  bread 
in  some  famine-stricken  land,  or  hold  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  as  a  commercial  factor  between 
nations ;  to  consider  the  uses  of  the  straw  for 
farm  or  manufacturing;  to  reflect  upon  the 
inventive  genius  that  gave  shape,  power  and 


i  resources  of  the  nation,  as  the  basis  of  sub¬ 
stantial  prosperity. 

Barbed  Wire  a  Terror. 

Whether  the  bovine  race  have  inherited  a 
dread  of  prickly  points  from  their  having  been 
in  very  early  times,  as  we  read  in  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  driven  by  the  goad,  or  whether  the  goad 
came  into  use  through  early  drivers  of  bul- 
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-ocks  observing  in  them  a  native  sensitiveness 
to  thorns,  is  now  past  finding  out.  But  we 
see  by  the  behavior  of  cattle  when  encounter¬ 
ing  a  barbed  wire  that  the  old  repugnance  to 
prickles  is  as  strong  as  ever.  After  the  drought 
of  last  Summer  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  river 
bottom,  which  carried  better  grass  than  any 
around,  was  partially  unfenced  on  account  of 
some  building  operations.  The  gap  of  100  feet 
long  was  partially  closed  by  a  single  barbed 
wire,  stretched  tolerably  tight.  It  was  on  a 
street  along  which  a  score  of  cows  go  and 
come  to  commons  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  None  of  these  hungry  creatures,  many 
of  them  accomplished  fence  breakersand  gate- 
openers,  forced  this  almost  invisible  barrier, 
sa ve  one  very  small  cow,  which  could  get  under 
it  without  pressing  against  the  wire.  The 
worst  of  all — the  dread  of  all  the  lot-holders 
around,  and  destroyer  of  several  gardens — 
broke  oil  pickets  in  another  place,  and  so  got 
in.  On  hieing  driven  by  boys,  assisted  by  a 
large  dog,  to  the  corner  where  the  wire  was 
stretched,  she  made  two  pressures  against  it, 
but  the  sharp  points  jagging  her  withers  were 
more  frightful  than  the  three  drivers  behind 
her.  She  turned  on  them,  charged  through  on 
the  gallop,  and  they  were  fain  to  open  the 
gate  and  give  her  honorable  exit,  badly  as  she 
was  hated.  w.  G.  w. 

- »•«"♦ - 

THE  TEUTH  ABOUT  IT— Ho.  2. 


IThk  object  of  articles  under  this  heading  is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  “humbugs”  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  into  the  methods  of  daily 
country  routine  life.— Eds.1 


RUNNING  INTO  DEBT. 


W.  I.  C  B AMBERLAIN. 


One  of  the  worst  mistakes  farmers  make  is 
that  of  running  into  debt.  I  know  that  it  is 
necessary  oftentimes  in  order  to  get  started 
at  all.  The  young  farmer  sometimes  has  to 
buy  his  farm  on  time;  and  if  he  is  a  good 
manager  his  debt  may  even  be  a  stimulus  and 
an  iucentive  to  him,  and  it  is  a  rare  joy  to 
him  to  take  up  one  note  after  another  as  it  be¬ 
comes  due.  But  what  I  refer  to  is  contract¬ 
ing  little  debts  here  and  there  in  the  neigh- 
b  rring  town.  Farmers  are  more  tempted  to 
run  into  debt  than  the  men  of  most  other  call¬ 
ings,  for  several  reasons.  One  is  the  very 
fact  that  men  are  willing  and  even  anxious  to 
trust  them  or  to  lend  them  money.  Their  real 
estate  gives  them  credit.  The  mechanic  or 
laborer  who  gets  his  pay  once  a  week  or 
month,  knows  he  must  square  up  as  often  at 
the  grocery  store  or  he  cannot  get  trusted; 
but  the  land-owner  can  get  trusted  for  a  year 
or  two  or  more.  Then,  too,  the  farmer’s  op¬ 
erations  are  slow  and  his  returns  distant.  The 
wheat  he  sows  this  Fall  must  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  before  he  can  reap  its  golden  harvest,  and 
the  orchard  he  plants  this  year  will  not  yield 
its  fruitage  and  its  ca*h  returns  for  a  dozen  ur 
a  score  of  years,  while  even  the  land  it  stands 
on  is  perhaps  not  yet  clear  of  debt. 

And  so  debt,  and  distant  returns,  and  slow¬ 
ness  become  a  secoud  nature  to  him,  and  he 
says,  “  Now,  then,  IM  run  in  debt  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  shop  or  store,  where  I  do  not  have  to  pay 
interest,  that  I  may  the  more  easily  meet  the 
interest  1  must  pay  on  my  farm  debt  or  mort¬ 
gage.”  But  he  does  have  to  pay  interest. 
The  truth  about  it  is,  he  pays  interest  In  four 
ways  on  an  annual  account  at  this  “  store  — 
First,  in  prices;  for  if  he  trades  to  pay  a  year 
hence,  the  merchant  must  charge  more  to  get 
the  use  of  his  money.  Second,  in  helping  to 
pay  o:her  people’s  debts;  for  at  the  “  credit” 
store  the  men  who  do  pay  their  debts  must 
help  to  pay  for  the  goods  bought  by  those  who 
do  not  pay,  and  there  are  always  some  such. 
Third,  he  pays  Interest  by  often  buying 
what  he  would  do  without  if  he  traded  for 
cash  always.  And,  fourth,  he  pays  interest 
by  paying  for  his  own  goods  twice  over  oft- 
ener  than  he  knows  ol — not  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  are  dishonest,  but  if  we  let  them  keep 
all  the  accounts,  then,  if  ever  any  doubts  occur, 
they  will  uot  glue  us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  incident.  In 
some  parts  of  the  South  the  credit  system  is 
more  in  vogue  than  at  the  North.  The  one 
great  crop  is  cotton,  and  general  supplier  are 
bought  at  the  “store”  and  paid  for  when  the 
cotton  is  sold.  Dry  goods,  and  general  gro¬ 
ceries,  and  hardware,  aud  harnesses,  and  sad¬ 
dles,  and  “  what  not”  are  all  bought  here  on 
credit.  At  a  “  store  ”  of  this  kind,  one  busy 
afternoon,  a  saddle  had  been  sold,  and  neither 
clerks  nor  book  keeper  could  tell  which  of 
several  customers  bought  it.  Aud  so  the  mer¬ 
chant  said,  “  How  many  men  have  run  bills 
here  this  afternoon  ?”  “  Twenty,”  said  the 
book  keeper,  “Well,  then,”  said  the  mer¬ 
chant,  “charge  the  saddle  to  each  of  the 
twenty,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  put  it  in 
all  their  accounts,  and  when  any  of  them  says 
he  didn’t  buy  any  saddle,  why,  strike  it  off 
and  say  it  must  have  been  a  mistake;  and  so 
the  man  that  bought  it  wjII  pay  for  it.”  So, 
after  the  cotton  crop  was  sold  and  the  bills  had 
been  settled,  the  merchant  said  to  the  book¬ 


keeper  one  day,  “  By  the  way,  do  you  re¬ 
member  about  that  saddle  V'  “  Of  course,  I 
do,”  said  he.  “Well,  which  of  the  twenty  re¬ 
ally  bought  the  thing,  any  way  J”  “  Well,” 
said  the  book-keeper,  laughing,  “the  Lord 
only  knows;  I’m  sure  I  don't.  But  one  thing 
I  do  know:  there's  nineteen  of  them  that  have 
paid  for  it 1"  Probably  the  one  who  did  not 
pay  was  the  one  who  bought  the  saddle. 

But,  as  you  see,  this  sort  of  thing  could  not 
have  happened  under  the  “pay  as  you  go” 
plan;  and  that  it  often  does  occur  under  the 
credit  system  I  know  from  my  own  obser¬ 
vation.  Tne  worst  thing  the  young  farmer 
can  possibly  do  is  to  run  in  debt  loosely  here 
and  there — to  the  grocer,  the  merchant,  the 
saddler,  the  blacksmith,  and  half  the  rest  of 
the  men  in  the  village — till  he  never  knows 
where  he  does  stand  financially.  The  .only 
safe  way  for  the  young  farmer  who  is  in 
debt  is  to  fund  his  debt,  or  get  all  in  defi¬ 
nite,  tangible  shape,  and  in  black  and  white 
before  him,  and  then  “tackle  it”  os  a  “sum 
in  simple  subtraction,"  and  say  to  himself, 
“  Now  I’ll  pay  the  interest  and  at  least  a 
certain  definite  part  of  the  principal  each 
year,  and  will  'trade1  only  with  cash  and 
buy  only  what  1  can  with  the  balance.”  It 
will  not  do  for  him  to  flatter  himself  with 
the  loose  belief  that  his  farm  income  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  that  he  is  surely  gaining  on  his 
debts.  So  are  his  outgoes,  his  cares  and  his 
family  increasing,  while  his  strength  and  en¬ 
ergy  are  diminishing.  If  he  cannot  wipe 
out  his  debt  iu  his  youth  and  strength,  what 
shall  he  do  when  sickness  and  old  age  come 
on  t 

The  truth  about  it  is  that  the  one  great 
curse  in  farming  is — DEBT1 


OUR  FRU I T  LISTS  CON  CL  UDED. 


(Continued  from  page  150  of  last  week’s  Rural 
New-Yorker.) 


FRUIT  LIST  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Asa  fruit-producing  country,  New  England 
must  be  divided  in  o  three  regions,  distinguish¬ 
ed  severally  by  their  distance  from  the  sea 
and  their  elevation  above  the  sea.  Iu  making 
this  division  we  must  regard  Lake  Champlain 
as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  it  undoubtedly 
was  at,  geologically  speaking,  no  very  distant 
day.  A  perfect  whale's  skeleton,  dug  out  of 
the  Champlain  clay  a  few  years  since,  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  statehouse  at  Moutptlier,  and  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  even  now,  is  less  than  100 
feet  above  the  sea  level. 

As,  with  the  exception  of  the  Champlain 
Valley,  the  land  of  New  England  rises  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  sea  to  the  highlands  that  form 
the  international  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  it 
follows  that  the  northern  parts  are  colder  not 
only  in  proporti  in  to  their  northing  and  their 
d  stance  from  the  ocean,  with  its  peculiar  cli¬ 
mate,  but  also  in  proportion  to  their  elevation. 
Northern  New  Engl  md  is  therefore  colder  and 
more  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  tree  fruits 
tnan  would  be  due  to  its  latitude  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  long  days  and  intense  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  north  give  to  fruits  wrhich  can  en¬ 
dure  the  Winters  a  more  brilliant  color  and  a 
higher  flavor  than  are  secured  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  more  foggy  and  cooler  coast  region. 

Intermediate  between  these  two,  but  with  no 
very  closely  defined  boundary,  there  is  a 
broad  region  running  up  the  river  valleys  as 
far  at  least  as  the  tide,  and  extending  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  which 
constitutes  the  true  New  Euglaud  fruit  belt. 
While  this  region  cannot  be  perfectly  included 
by  any  rectilinear  boundary,  its  northern 
limit  may  be  approximately  outlined  as  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  city  of  Bangor  on  the  Penobscot 
Kiver,  and  running  thence  ina  direction  some¬ 
what  south  of  west  until  it  strikes  the  New 
Hampshire  line  near  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.  Thence  it  will  cross  New 
Hampshire  so  as  to  leave  all  but  the  three 
northern  counties  to  the  south  of  it,  and  reach¬ 
ing  the  Connecticut  will  make  a  long,  narrow 
loop  up  the  valley  of  that  river  to  the  mouth 
of  White  River  in  Vermont.  Returning  down 
the  river,  and  bending  westward  as  it  des¬ 
cends,  it  crosses  the  Green  Mountains  some- 
wheie  about  the  north  line  of  Windham 
County,  Vt.,  and  bends  again  northward, 
draw  ing  gradually  nearer  to  Lake  Champlain 
until  it  touches  it  at  the  Canada  border.  All 
south  of  this  line,  with  slight  local  exceptions, 
is  a  good  fruit  regioD,  though  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  shore  is  not  so  favorable  to  grapes  aud 
apples  as  a  little  inland,  on  account  of  the  less 
amount  of  sunshine.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Maine  coast.  But  the  Btrip  along  the 
Bhore  is  more  favorable  to  pears  and  quinces, 
and  the  peach  prefers  to  be  as  near  to  the  sea 


as  it  can  and  escape  the  fogs.  The  same  may 
be  said  also  of  grapes,  and  the  finer  cherries. 
Many  of  the  best  plums  succeed  well  in  all 
this  section.  But  its  chief  commercial  fruit 
crop  is  the  apple,  though  near  the  coast  and 
in  the  Champlain  Valley  close  to  the  lake, 
pears  are  largely  aud  profitably  grown. 

North  of  the  line  indicated  begins  the  “cold 
belt,”  growing  colder  with  increasing  elevation 
aud  distance  from  the  sea.  Iu  this  region, 
with  slight  exceptions,  there  are  no  commer¬ 
cial  orchards,  aud  most  of  it  is  as  yet  supplied 
with  its  tree  fruits  from  the  southern  section. 
But,  with  the  discover  y  and  popularization  of 
new  aud  hardy  sorts  of  lruit  trees,  orchard¬ 
ings  being  gradually  extended  northward,  so 
that  probably  there  is  no  portion  of  the  New 
England  States  that  will  not  eventually  grow 
at  least  a  sufficient  home  supply  of  apples,  and 
perhaps  of  pears,  plums,  cherries  and 
grapes. 

Iu  the  following  lists  I  take  for  my  guiding 
authority  the  fruitlistof  the  American  Borno¬ 
logical  Society  as  regards  the  coast  and  miil- 
laud  sections,  and  for  the  “cold  belt”  I  depend 
upon  my  own  knowledge  and  experience,  ac 
cumulated  d  iring  the  past  10  years  in  efforts 
to  grow  fruit  upon  a  commercial  scale  in  the 
very  coldest  part  of  New  England,  Northeast¬ 
ern  Vermont. 

APrLKS. 

The  great  commercial  apples  of  lower  New 
England  are  the  Baldwin,  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  and  the  Roxbury  Russet.  These 
ate  all  grown  with  lessening  success  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  northward,  and  even  south  of  the  line 
I  have  marked  out  above,  they  begin  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  other  sorts,  especially  by  the  Nod- 
head  (Jewett’s  Fine  .Red),  the  Red  Canada 
(Old  Nonsuch,  or  Steele’s  Red  Winter  of  the 
West),  the  Northern  Spy,  the  Golden  Russet, 
aud,  in  favorable  spots,  the  Yellow  Bellefiower 
and  the  Westfield  Seek-uo  Further.  There 
are  also  many  excellent  local  varieties,  which, 
however  must  depend,  when  offered  for  sale, 
mainly  upon  the  local  market.  The  standard 
Winter  sweet,  all  over  New  England,  is  the 
Toluian,  though  there  are  many  other  sorts, 
as  good  or  better,  that  are  grown  for  home 
use  aud  local  markets. 

Of  Summer  aud  Fall  apples  the  number  is 
very  great.  Red  Astrachan,  Williams's 
Favorite  and  Porter  are  the  three  most  com¬ 
mon  in  markets  in  the  cities.  Gravensteiu  and 
Garden  Royal  are  choicer  sorts,  leas  common 
but  highly  esteemed.  Wiutbrop  Green  ng, 
Fairbanks  aud  Sops  of  Wine  (known  there  as 
Belle’s  Early)  are  favorite  early  apples  in 
Maine.  The  Early  Harvest  was  once  common 
but  is  uot  so  now.  The  Large  Yellow  Bough 
is  the  favorite  early  sweet  apple  all  over  lower 
New  England.  The  Ilubbardston  Nonsuch 
and  Peck’s  Pleasant  are  very  popular  Winter 
apples  in  Southern  New  England,  and  have  a 
considerable  sale.  The  Mother  apple  occupies 
a  like  position  iu  Maine  und  New  Hampshire. 
In  Vermont  the  Swaar,  Fameuse  and  King  of 
Tompkins  County  are  considerably  grown, 
aud  the  latter  is  also  known,  more  or  less,  in 
the  other  States. 

North  of  the  line  indicated  the  Winter 
apples  that  succeed  be»t  are  Fameuse,  Blue 
Pearmain,  Bethel,  Wealthy,  Ben  Davis,  Ma¬ 
gog  Red  Streak  and  Scott’s  Winter.  Fall 
apples:— 8t  Lawrence,  Duchess  of  Oldcnburgh, 
Peach  of  Montreal.  Summer  apples:— Tetof- 
sky,  Yellow  Transparent,  Sops  of  Wine,  Sum¬ 
mer  Harvey. 

PEARS. 

Pears  are  probably  grown  nowhere  with 
more  success  than  in  lower  New  England,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Champlain  Valley.  The  most 
popular  of  all  our  market  pears,  the  Bartlett, 
is  grown  but  little  north  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  replaced  in  Central  New  England  by  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty,  Louise  Bouue  de  Jersey,  Seckel 
and  Clapp’s  Favorite.  Maine  has  two  fine 
native  pears,  the  Fulton  and  the  Goodale. 
Vermont  has  also  a  native  sort  of  fine  qualities, 
the  Grand  Lie.  Among  later  pears,  the 
Beurred’ Anjou, and  Duchesse  d’Angoulemeare 
generally  grown,  oven  quite  far  north,  and  es¬ 
teemed.  The  V icar  of  W  inkfield  is  also  much 
grown,  but  not  greatly  esteemed.  The  Wi  nter 
Nelis  is  popular,  the  Easter  Beurre  less  so. 
Other  pears  considerably  grown  are  Beurre 
Bose,  Beurre  Giffard,  Buffurn,  Deurboru’s 
Seedling,  Doyenne  d’Eie,  Howell,  Lawrence 
and  Merriam.  Dana’s  Hovey  is  uot  widely 
grown,  but  is  consid  red  to  be  of  the  very 
highest  quality.  In  the  extreme  north  no 
pear  is  yet  found  to  be  eutirely  hardy,  but 
the  best  success  is  had  with  Flemish  Beauty, 
Onondaga,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  and  St.  Ghia- 
lain. 

PEACHES. 

Not  many  peaches  are  grown  for  market  in 
New  England,  though  they  succeed  well  in 
many  parte  of  Connecticut,  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire  and  Southwestern  Maine. 
Native  seedlings  are  generally  found  to  do 
best  in  the  more  precarious  places,  but  among 
named  sorts  Crawford’s  Early  and  Late. 
Coolidge’s  Favorite,  Early  York,  Foster,  Old- 
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mixon  Free,  Royal  George  and  Yellow 
Rareripe  are  popular  in  different  localities, 

PLUMS. 

The  plum  is  successfully  grown  for  market 
in  all  the  New  England  States  rot  too  far 
above  the  sea  level.  Bangor,  Maine,  and 
Grand  IsJe  County,  Vt.,  are  the  most  northern 
localities  in  which  the  plum  is  grown  as  a 
commercial  crop,  aud  it  succeeds  excellently 
all  along  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  clay  soils 
almost  every  wherein  lower  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  Bavay’s  Green  Gage  (Reme 
Claude  deBavay),  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  Duane’s 
Purple,  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Jefferson, 
Lombard,  McLaughlin,  Prince’s  Yellow  Gage, 
Smith’s  Orleans  aud  Washington  are  popular. 
The  Lombard  iu  Vermont  and  the  McLaughlin 
and  Mover’s  Arctic  in  Maine,  prove  the  hard¬ 
iest  in  the  northern  section. 

CHERRIES. 

This  fruit  grows  all  over  New  England. 
The  Arch  Duke,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Heart, 
Black  Tartariau,  Downer’s  Late,  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  Early  Purple  Guigue,  May  Duke  and 
Reiue  Hortense  are  the  varieties  most  prized. 
Eaily  Richmond  und  May  Duke  have  proved 
hardy  in  the  north. 

QUINCES. 

The  Apple  or  Orange  Quince  is  the  only 
sort  geneialiy  grown,  and  the  successful  cul¬ 
ture  of  this  fruit  is  chiefly  confined  to  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

GRAPES. 

As  grape-vines  are  susceptible  of  Winter 
protection,  they  may  be,  and  are,  grown  every¬ 
where  in  New  England.  The  only  considera¬ 
tion  of  importance,  aside  from  quality,  is  carli- 
ness,  and  all  the  early  sorts  ripen  w  ell  in  favor, 
able  locations  even  to  the  Canada  line,  and 
beyond.  But  there  are  few  extensive  vine¬ 
yards  north  of  Massachusetts.  Where  these 
exist  the  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific  and  Dela¬ 
ware  are  the  leading  sorts. 


SPECIAL  LIST  OF  FRUITS  FOR  NE¬ 
BRASKA. 


S.  RUFUS  MASON. 

Apples. — Summer — Red  June,  Red  Astra¬ 
chan,  Sweet  Bough,  Coopers  Early  White, 
Duchess  of  Oldeuburg.  Autumn — Fameuse, 
Rambo,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Bailey  Sweet,  Jon¬ 
athan,  Rawle’s  Genet,  Willow  Twig,  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  Yellow  Bellefiower.  Win¬ 
ter — Roman  Stem,  Clyde  Beauty,  Perry  Rus¬ 
set,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Northern  Spy,  Red 
Detroit,  Talman’s  Sweet,  Ben  Davis,  Wiuesap, 
Dominie. 

Craus. — Transcendent,  Hyslop,  Hewes’s. 
Pears. — Summer — Rostiezer,  13  loodgood,  Doy¬ 
enne  d’Ete,  Beurre  Giffard.  Autumn —  Buff- 
urn,  Howell,  Stckel,  Duchesse  o’Angouleme, 
Beurre  Diel,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  White 
Doyenne,  Sheldon,  Doyenne  Boussook.  Win¬ 
ter — Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Lawrence,  Vicar  of 
Winkfleld. 

Cherries.— Early  Richmond,  Belle  Mag- 
niflque,  Reine  Hortense,  English  Morello. 
May  Duke. 

Plums  —Jefferson,  Miner,  Lombard,  Green 
Gage,  German  Prune,  Imperial  Gage. 

Peaches. —  Hale’s  Early,  Crawford’s  Late, 
Early  York,  Stump  the  World,  Troth’s  Early, 
Governor  Wood,  Crawford's  Early,  Ward’s 
Late.  Morris's  White,  O.dmixon,  Early  Bea¬ 
trice,  Amsdan,  Alexander,  Newington, 
Jacques’s  Rareripe,  Heath. 

Grapes. — Concord,  Hartford,  Delaware, 
Iona,  Ives,  Martha,  Creveling,  Eumelan, 
Salem,  Goethe. 

Strawucrries. — Any  and  all  of  them. 

Blackberries. —Snyder,  Gregg. 

Gooseberries.— Houghton. 

Currants. — All  of  the  varieties. 

In  fact,  Nebraska  (in  some  parts  of  it)  will 
grow  anything  which  is  moderately  hardy  and 
can  stand  35  degrees  below  zero  to  129  degrees 
above. 

Dodge  Co.,  Neb. 

- ♦-*-* - 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT-G  OWING. 

J.  B.  ARMSTRONG. 

The  conditions  of  fruit-growing  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  are  so  unlike  those  to  the  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  that  I  hardly  know  any 
lesson  we  have  learned  in  fruit  growing,  that 
could  be  profitably  taught  readers  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  In  the  older  States.  One  I  lately  leaded 
in  my  own  orchard  is  deemed  so  good  that  its 
teachings  are  followed  hereabout.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  of  use  to  recite  it. 

My  two  year  old  almond  trees,  planted  seven 
years  ago,  forty  in  number,  grew  raoidly. 
In  four  years  the  trunks  were  about  four 
inches  iu  diameter,  and  there  were  large  and 
bushy  tops.  But  they  bore  few  nuts,  aud 
these  the  birds  destroyed.  Many  were  grub¬ 
bed  up;  the  others  I  concluded  to  graft  to 
apricots,  nectarines,  and  prunes.  This  was 
done  iu  February,  1818.  The  grafts  of  all 
sorts  grew  prodigiously,  pu-hed  forward  by 
the  vital  forces  of  the  w  ell-set  almond  stocks. 
The  first  year  all  made  a  growth  of  ten  feet  or 
more,  with  lateral  branches  from  one  to  lour 
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feet  in  length.  In  the  Summer  they  were 
headed  back  so  the  wind  might  not  break 
them  off.  Next  year  the  tops  of  the  trees 
were  apparently  as  large  as  before  grafting, 
and  some  of  the  branches  bora  fruit.  The 
third  year  there  was  a  full  crop  of  all  sorts, 
except  apricots,  which  are  shy  bearers  here. 

The  hint  we  get  from  this  experiment  is  to 
work  stone  fruits  on  almond  stocks  to  insure 
rapid  and  healthy  growth;  for  the  almond 
does  not  sprout,  nor  is  it  affected  with  any  of 
the  troubles  iucident  to  peach  or  plum  stocks, 
and,  above  a)J,  the  graft  iorms  a  perfect 
union.  How  far  it  will  be  safe  for  fruit¬ 
growers  east  of  the  Mountains  to  adopt  this 
plan,  if  not  in  use,  ouly  depends  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Winter.  It  is  the  writer’s 
opinion  that  the  stock  is  much  hardier  than 
the  peach  uuder  all  conditions  except  cold,  of 
which  he  does  not  pretend  to  know. 

Blackberries,  unless  grown  in  very  moist, 
sandy  soil  here,  are  always  irrigated.  By 
this  treatment,  with  plenty  of  stable  manure, 
the  writer  grows  fifteen  bushels,  by  weight, 
on  a  row  of  33  hills,  besides  several  bushels 
taken  by  the  birds.  The  feathered  rascals 
are  the  most  enterprising  robbers  concei  en¬ 
able.  There  is  no  kind  of  fruit  that  does 
not  pay  them  heavy  toll.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  irrigating  tile,  like  ours,  placed  eight  or 
ten  inches  below  the  surface,  would  lie  bene¬ 
ficial  on  your  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Raspberries,  though  not  quite  so  productive, 
bear  longer  with  us,  and  are  not  so  much 
troubled  by  birds. 

During  the  past  three  years  bur  grapes  ad 
vauced  from  $S  to  $35,  and  $30  per  ton,  de¬ 
livered.  There  is  great  activity  in  planting; 
and  vineyard  land,  which  rated  before  from 
$10  to  $35  per  acre,  has  donbled  in  value. 
Vast  numbers  of  phylloxera-proof  cuttings 
,  are  in  demaud— the  Cliuton,  the  Herbemont ; 
almost  all  American  sorts.  The  finer  kinds, 
like  Black  Hamburg,  Chasselas,  Rose  of  Peru, 
and  Malaga,  are  grafted  on  them.  The  old 
favorites,  Concord,  Catawba,  Delaware,  etc  , 
are  not  much  esteemed  for  wine-makiug  in 
a  country  where  they  haul  Black  Hamburgs 
and  the  like  in  pound  clusters  to  the  press 
during  the  vintage  on  six-horse  wagons,  as 
plentiful  as  corn  in  an  III  nois  corn-field. 

Last  Summei  our  valley  was  invaded  by 
the  vanguard  of  the  orchard  pests  belonging 
to  the  Eastern  States.  The  codliog  moth 
ruined  rnauy  apple  orchards,  anl,  what  is  a 
new  feature,  was  about  as  destructive  on  the 
pears.  Tne  curculio  is  not  here;  but  in  some 
portions  of  the  State  there  is  a  scale  bug, 
which  not  only  ruins  the  fruit  but  kills  the 
tree. 


GARDEN  TALK.— NO.  3. 
WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


When  and  How  to  Plant. 

About  the  first  of  April  the  Squire  came 
over  to  have  a  garden  talk  with  me. 

I  like.l  your  way  of  putting  in  early  gar¬ 
den  so  well,”  he  began,  “  that  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  a  lirtle  about  planting  in  general. 
What  will  you  plant  next '{ ” 

“  I  shall  put  in  a  few  more  peas  for  a  suc¬ 
cession,  to-day,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  warm  and  the  Weather  is  settled  I  Bhall 
plant  early  com  and  beans.” 

“How  early  do  you  plant  these  ?” 

“  It  depends  entirely  on  the  season— some 
years  not  till  May ;  and  when  the  season  is 
early  and  the  grouud  in  good  condition,  before 
the  middle  of  April.  I  am  always  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  early  planting;  for  if  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  I  have  an  early  garden,  and  if  it  fails 
the  loss  is  small,  for  seed  costa  but  little,  aud 
whether  it  succeeds  or  fails,  I  follow  up  with 
another  planting  within  ten  days  ” 

“  What  distance  apart  do  you  plant  your 
corn  und  beans  ?” 

“  That  depends  somewhat  on  the  variety.  I 
plant  the  smaller  varieties  of  sweet  corn  about 
three  feet  by  two,  while  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
and  Mammoth  Sweet  I  plant  three-and-a  half 
by  two  and-a-half  For  early  garden  beans  I 
pi  efer  hills  to  drills.  I  drop  three  beans  in  a 
hill  about  one  foot  apart,  and  make  the  rows 
two  feet  apart.” 

Do  you  plaut  cucumbers  and  Lima  Beans 
in  April  ?" 

“  Not  in  the  open  ground;  but  I  often  start 
a  few  hills  in  pots  under  glass  and  transplant 
them  when  the  weather  is  warm.  They  will 
not,  either  of  them,  endure  cold  nights,  much 
less  frost,  and  in  backward  Springs  it  is  often 
nearly  J  une  before  they  can  be  planted  in  the 
open  grouud  with  safety.” 

What  do  you  use  for  bean  poles,  and  how 
do  you  set  them  if” 

Of  late  years  I  use  Osage  Orange  exclu¬ 
sively.  I  have  never  seen  any  timber  that 
equals  it  for  durability,  aud  as  our  farmers 
have,  many  of  them,  neglected  their  hedges,  I 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  all  I  want  of  this 


timber,  and  it  pays  to  be  at  some  trouble  to 
get  these  poles,  for  they  last  indefinitely 
When  I  used  elm  and  soft  maple  poles  they 
would  often  decay  and  snap  off  in  a  wind  be¬ 
fore  Fall.  The  next  best  timber  for  bean  poles 
is  Black  Locust;  saplings  will  grow  from  seed 
in  four  years  large  enough  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  will  pay  every  farmer  to  set  out  an  acre 
or  two  of  his  poorest  land  in  locust,  not  only 
to  cut  bean  poles  from,  but  to  be  grown  into 
post  timber.  The  bean  poles  must  be  set  deep ; 
if  set  shallow,  when  they  get  weighted  down 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  vine  and  pods,  and  a 
rain  makes  the  ground  soft,  a  little  wind  will 
tip  them  over,  and  you  lose  the  crop.  I  take 
a  tapering  iron  bar  and  make  a  hole  fifteen 
inches  deep,  so  that  the  point  of  the  pole  holds 
in  the  hard  subsoil,  and  then  I  have  no 
trouble.” 

“  When  do  you  put  out  tomatoes,  and  what 
distance  apart  f  ” 

“This  is  another  plant  that  will  not  grow 
till  the  weather  is  warm,  and  I  rarely  put  to¬ 
matoes  out  before  the  middle  of  May.  1  put 
them  fully  five  feet  apart  each  way,  unless  I 
trellis  or  stake  them,  in  which  case  i  set  them 
3x4  feet.  I  plant  peppers  in  rows,  just  as  I  do 
beets,  and  set  the  mangoes  eighteen  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  the  small  varieties  twelve 
by  eighteen.  Early  cabbage  will  grow  two 
feet  by  one  and-a  half,  which  will  make  over 
13,000  to  the  acre;  and  Winter  cabbages  I  set 
two-and-a  half  by  two  feet,  giving  8,713  to 
the  acre.” 

“  How  long  does  the  planting  season  con¬ 
tinue  ?  ” 

“  Till  nearly  or  quite  September.  I  plant 
snap  beans  until  about  the  first  of  August: 
sweet  corn  till  about  the  10th  of  July,  and 
rarely  fail  to  eat  roasting  ears  from  this  last 
planting;  encumbers  for  pickles  from  June  15 
till  July  10;  Hubbard  squashes,  any  time  in 
the  first  half  of  June;  radishes  until  the  first 
of  September;  turnips  from  July  25  till  Au¬ 
gust  13,  aud  occasionally  later.  Last  year  I 
grew  a  good  crop  sown  Sept.  1,  but  the  Fall 
was  unusually  favorable.” 

“  How  late  do  you  continue  planting  peas  ? 

“  I  rarely  plant  peas  later  than  the  first  of 
May,  and  sometimes  make  but  a  single  plant¬ 
ing;  for  if  we  plaut  three  or  four  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  earliest  and  the  latest,  it  will  give 
a  succession  for  a  month  and  last  till  snap¬ 
beans  come  to  take  their  place.  I  usually 
find  that  late  planted  peas  mildew'  and  fail  to 
produce  satisfactorily.” 

“  I  recollect  reading  an  article  by  Peter 
Heuderson,  the  title  of  which  was  ‘The  Use  of 
the  Feet  in  Gardening,’  in  which  he  recoin 
mended  tramping  on  the  rows  after  they  wei-e 
planted;  do  you  recommend  it  i” 

‘  That  depends  on  several  conditions.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  absolutely  essential,  and  again  it 
would  be  ruinous.  The  fable  of  the  donkeys 
illustrates  it.  They  were  trav  eling  together, 
one  loaded  with  salt  aud  the  other  with  wool. 
The  first  laid  down  in  a  stream  and  the  water 
dissolved  the  salt  and  he  found  his  load  was 
gone;  he  told  the  other  to  try  it,  and  on  doing 
so  the  wool  took  up  so  much  water  that  he 
could  not  get  up.  I  always  step  on  my  pota¬ 
toes  before  covering,  to  press  them  down  in 
cloae  contact  with  the  soil  aud  get  them  as 
deep  in  the  furrow  as  I  can.  In  late  Summer 
planting  it  is  often  so  hot  and  dry  that  seeds 
will  not  come  up  unless  they  are  pressed  firmly 
into  the  soil,  but  cm  clay  laud  I  rarely  step  on 
the  hill  after  the  seed  is  covered;  geueral'y  l 
drop  the  seed  and  Btep  on  it,  and  then  cover 
with  loose  earth.  On  light  soils,  sandy  or 
mucky,  the  plan  of  walking  on  the  row  after 
it  is  planted  is  often  excellent;  but  if  it  was 
practiced  on  our  clajr  soil,  particularly  early 
in  Spring,  many  varieties  of  seed  would  never 
come  up  at  all.” 

‘1  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  varie¬ 
ties,”  said  the  Squire,  but  just  then  I  was 
called  away  and  toid  him  I  would  spend  an  ev- 
ening  with  him  soon,  and  we  would  take  up 
that  question. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

- -♦-■»-♦ - 

GROWING  ONION  SETS. 

As  there  are  large  sections  of  country  in  the 
more  Southern  States  where  onions  cannot  be 
grown  profitably  from  seed,  the  growing  of 
onion  sets  is  extensively  followed.  There  are 
three  methods  of  growing:— 1,  multipliers;  3, 
top  or  button  onions;  and  3,  sets  from  seed. 

The  first,  which  is  also  called  the  “Potato’ 
Onion,  is  not  growu  to  much  extent.  Onions 
of  thi«  sort  are,  however,  the  mildest  in  flavor 
and  the  best  for  family  use  of  all  onions;  but 
they  are  poor  keepers,  and  this  prevents  their 
coming  into  general  use,  as  the  seed  stores 
cannot  handle  them  profitably.  This  oniou  is  a 
singular  and  interesting  plant.  A  large  one 
planted  splits  up  into  six  or  eight  small  ones, 
which  will  usually  grow  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  these  small  ones  planted  form  large  ones 
the  next  season.  They  will  mature  earlier 
than  any  other  onion. 

The  second  method  of  growing  onion  sets  is 
to  grow  the  top  or  button  onion.  In  starting 
you  plant  sets,  and  set  out  the  onions  grown 
from  them  in  the  Fall  early  enough  so  they 


will  get  a  little  start  before  cold  weather.  In 
the  Spring  each  onion  will  throw  up  from 
three  to  five  seed  stalks,  each  of  which  will 
bear  at  the  top  a  cluster  of  small  ouions.  The 
bottoms  will  also  multiply,  forming  as  many 
onions  as  there  are  seed  stalk*.  I  believe  it 
will  pay  to  re-set  every  year,  but  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  let  them  stand  two  years  and  then 
re  set.  The  same  onions  will  grow  sets  for  a 
loDg  series  of  years.  I  have  known  the  same 
onions  to  be  re-set  and  used,  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  This  fact  makes  the  growing  of  button 
onion  sets  much  cheaper  than  the  growing  of 
seed  or  sets  from  seed,  as  a  seed  onion  is  good 
only  for  one  crop,  and  it  takes  from  30  to  40 
pounds  of  onion  seed  to  the  acre  to  grow  what 
are  known  as  bottom  sets.  For  growing  sets 
from  seed,  a  light  soil  should  be  chosen,  and  it 
need  not  be  rich,  but  should  be  clean.  They 
should  be  sown  very  thickly  in  rows  nine  or 
ten  inches  apart  in  beds  just  wide  enough  so 
that  the  weeder  can  reach  from  the  path  to 
the  center  of  the  lied;  they  must  be  kept  free 
from  weeds.  If  they  can  be  crowded  so  that 
they  will  be  of  uniform  size,  and  not  much 
larger  than  Marrowfat  Peas,  they  will  be  the 
more  valuable.  They  should  be  taken  up  in 
August  and  thoroughly  dried  and  put  in  bins 
about  four  inches  deep,  in  a  room  where  there 
is  no  fire  heat.  It  will  not  injure  them  to  freeze, 
if  they  are  not  disturbed  when  frozen.  Ordi¬ 
narily  onion  sets  are  a  very  profitable  crop, 
but  occasionally  a  glut  in  the  market  will 
bring  the  price  down  very  low.  I  grew  some 
40  bushels  of  top  sets  in  ]877,  and  could  not  get 
over  a  dollar  a  bushel  in  the  Fall,  and  so  held 
them  until  Spring  and  sold  them  for  50  cents  a 
barrel.  I  then  foolishly  plowed  up  a  plot  of 
an  acre  that  I  had  started,  and  quit  the  busi¬ 
ness;  but  I  made  a  great  mistake,  for  the 
price  has  been  so  high  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  that  I  could  have  cleared  $100  per 
acre  had  I  kept  on  at  the  business. 

I  would  advise  any  one  who  intends  to  go  to 
raising  onions  or  sets  to  begin  on  a  small  scale 
and  increase  as  he  gains  experience.  A  fourth 
of  an  acre  is  enough  the  first  year,  and  in 
many  cases  an  eighth  woul  d  be  better.  If  you 
find  it  profitable,  increase  gradually  as  you 
find  a  market  for  the  crop  and  learn  how  to 
manage  it.  If  you  can  get  a  fair  price,  sell  in 
the  Fall  and  escape  the  risk  of  wintering. 
Those  who  have  land  suited  to  the  crop  and 
who  will  grew  onion  sets  (especially  top  sets) 
every  year,  will  in  the  long  run  find  them 
profitable.  w.  f.  b. 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

- »♦  * 

FRANCONIA  AND  NAOMI  R  ASF  BER¬ 
RIES.  | 


Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy’s  Answer  to  Mr.  C.  A. 

Green. 

In  regard  to  Chas.  A.  Green’s  article, 
headed  Franconia,  Naomi  and  Lost  Rubies, 
in  a  late  Rural,  allow  me  room  to  answer  him 
as  follows: — I  obtained  my  Naomis  from  the 
“original  stock,”  in  Ohio.  It  was  well  known 
then  that  the  plants  in  the  garden  where  they 
were  raised  were  b  idly  mixed.  No  w  it  is  as  like¬ 
ly  that  Mr.  Chas.  Downing’s  plants  were  not  the 
Naomi,  but  the  Franconia  yas  Bateuaui  aud  oth¬ 
ers  acknowledged  at  the  time  that  Francomas 
were  in  the  bed).  While  I  have  as  high  an 
opinion  of  Chas.  Downing  as  Mr.  Green  can 
have,  I  probably  do  not  go  as  far  as  he  in 
supposing  that  he  and  Fuller  are  infallible, 
and  that  they  do  not  make  mistakes.  In  fact 
1  know  of  mistakes  they  have  made. 

As  to  Mr.  Fuller’s  “exposing  the  fraud,” 
allow  me  to  give  my  statement  as  to  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Downing  and  A.  8.  Fuller  to  my 
grounds.  At  the  time  they  came  here,  there 
were  scarcely  any  red  raspberries  left  on  my 
plants,  and  to  show  Fuller’s  reliability  in  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  stalk  and  leaf,  I  wish  to  state  one 
fact:  On  our  way  to  look  at  the  Naomi  and 
Franconia  we  passed  a  small  bed  of  Kirtlands. 
Says  Fuller: 

“Ah!  what  have  you  here  V' 

“  Kirtlands,”  I  answered. 

“  Oh,  yes;  I  recognize  them.” 

So  we  passed  ou  to  a  heavier  and  stronger 
soil,  aud  in  looking  at  Naomi  rows  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  they  were  the  Franconia,  aud  asked  Mr. 
Downing  his  opinion.  Mr.  D.  turned  on  his 
heel  and  walked  off,  sayiug: 

“Can’t  tell  much  about  it  by  the  leaf  and 
wood.” 

Soon  we  came  to  another  sort. 

“  What  have  you  here  ?”  says  Fuller. 

My  reply  was,  “You  tell.” 

He  looked  them  over,  but  was  unable  to 
tell,  and  so  I  informed  him  they  were  the 
Kirtland. 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  he  answered,  “  those  are 
not  the  Kirtland.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Fuller,  I  know  they  are  Kirt¬ 
lands,  for  I  took  the  plants  up  and  set 
them  here  with  my  own  hands  from  the  rows 
down  there,  that  you  only  a  few  moments 
ago  pronounced  the  Kirtland.”  So  much 
for  Mr.  Fuller’s  “  thorough  method.” 

Mr.  Downing’s  only  remaik  was,  “Soil 
makes  a  diffe.-enc  i  in  the  appearance  of  the 
same  sort,”  and  this  remark  I  know  to 


be  true  from  my  plantations  of  the  same 
kind  of  red  raspberry  here,  at  Rochester 
aud  at  South  Bend,  Indiana.  The  Franconias 
I  had  came  from  Mr.  Piilow,  of  Rochester, 
and  a  widow  lady  at  Lockport,  and  were  re¬ 
cognized  by  all  who  had  seen  them  as  the  Fran¬ 
conia.  W ben  Mr.  Chas.  Downing  and  others 
were  on  my  place  previous  to  that,  not  one  of 
them  recognized  the  Naomi  as  Franconia  or 
pronounced  them  the  same. 

Again,  Mr.  Green,  I  did  plant  them  side 
by  side,  not  only  here,  but  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  and  every  Winter,  ou  my  grounds  at 
South  Bend,  the  Franconia  was  killed  to  the 
ground ,  while  the  Naomi  went  through  un¬ 
scathed.  Prof.  Burgess  of  Highland,  N.  Y., 
had  them  in  the  same  plantation  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  difference  in  the  fruit  was  very 
perceptible.  But  I  am  tired  or  the  subject 
and  if  any  party  desires  to  purchase  the 
Naomi  under  a  new  name  he  can  buy  the  Lost 
Rubies.  The  original  Lost  Rubies  were  dug 
from  my  bed  of  Naomis  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Green. 

- - 


The  editor  (page  93)  asks  if  any  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  have  fruite  1  the  Exochorda 
grandiflora.  I  have  an  impression  that  I  have 
already  stated  in  this  column  that  it  has  fruit¬ 
ed  with  me.  If  I  have  not,  I  do  so  now;  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  has  fruited 
with  others.  Upon  this  fact  I  had  based 
hopes  that  this  grand  shrub  might  become 
cheaper  and  more  widely  known,  as  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be.  People  who  buy  plants  should 
not  expect  nurserymen  to  grow  them  at  a 
loss;  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  propagat¬ 
ing  this  plant,  the  price  asked  for  it  is  none 
too  much.  There  are  many  who  will  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  propagate  it  at  all.  Nurserymen 
understand  that  plants  must  be  sold  cheaply 
after  they  have  been  fairly  introduced,  but 
in  some  cases  this  can  only  be  done  in  a  com¬ 
parative  sense;  such  plants  as  Exochorda, 
therefore,  are  hard  to  get  at  any  price. 


My  old  friend,  Mr.  Meehan,  has  a  good  word 
to  say  for  the  Golden  Spiraea,  and  wonders 
why  it  is  not  more  generally  used  on  the 
lawn.  1  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with 
others,  but,  notwithstanding  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr  Meehan,  the  plant  with  me,  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  was  so  infested  with 
the  black  aphis  that  I  ceased  to  regard  it  as  a 
suitable  plant  for  the  lawn,  except  it  be  put 
in  a  distant  border.  Has  Mr.  Meehan  ever 
noticed  this  \  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  the  aphis  has  in  any  manner  prevented  its 
use  in  other  cases,  or  how  far  the  presence  of 
the  aphis  has  been  observed  at  all.  The  only 
other  place  w  here  I  have  noticed  it,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  was  at  Mr.  Carpenter’s. 

I  have  only  just  observed  that  Mr.  Green 
very  kindly  offers  me  a  plant  of  bis  new  rasp¬ 
berry,  for  which  he  will  please  accept  my 
thanks.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  it,  and 
will  give  it  a  fair  chance  to  prove  itself  to  be 
all  he  claims  for  it. 


There  are  a  great  many  people  who  have  no 
greenhouse  from  which  a  di  h  or  stand  of 
flowers  may  be  gathered  almost  every  day  in 
the  Winter  to  ornament  the  parlor  or  sitting- 
room,  and  they  may  be  glad  to  1  arn  tbat 
there  are  some  things  that  preserve  their 
freshness  and  beauty  for  a  long  time,  and  cost 
but  little  to  procure.  One  of  the  very  best 
and  prettiest  of  these  is  the  leaf  of  Cissus 
discolor,  the  rich  and  varied  coloring  of  which 
surpasses  many  kind  of  flowers.  Take  an 
ordinary  soup  plate  (or  any  similar  thing 
that  will  hold  water),  and  fill  it  with  water, 
or,  better  still,  sand  kept  saturated  with 
water.  Now  go  to  some  florist’s  and  get 
leaves  enough  of  Cissus  discolor  to  go  round 
the  edge  of  the  plate.  Pick  out  the  prettiest- 
colored  leaves,  and  get  the  leaf  stalks  as  long 
as  possible.  Insert  the  stalks  in  the  sand 
arouud  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  you  will  be 
delighted  with  the  charming  effect.  It  will 
not  be  very  lone  before  the  lea  t  stalks  emit 
roots  freely,  aud  the  leaves  will  retain  their 
freshness  and  beauty  for  a  long  time  in  the 
sitting-room,  no  matter  how  hot  aud  dry  the 
air  may  be,  provided  only  the  sand  be’  kept 
w'efc.  I  have  kept  them  fully  three  months  in 
this  way.  Having  usually  plenty  of  flowers, 
I  keep  the  ceuter  of  the  dish  filled  with  them, 
renewing  them  as  they  fade.  If  you  have  no 
flowers  for  this  purpose,  get  some  variegated 
Wandering  Jew,  (Tradescnntia  zebrina  is 
good,)  and  dot  it  over  the  dish.  It  will  soon 
root  and  grow.  Selaginella  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way  for  the  center,  and  makes  a 
good  green  ground  in  which  to  insert  a  rose, 
a  carnation,  or  other  choice  flower  that  may 
happen  along.  A II  this  can  be  done  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  will  make  the  center  table, 
or  even  the  dinner  table,  look  very  cheerful. 
The  rich,  velvety  leaves  of  Maranta  zebrina, 
when  well  grown,  will  also  last  a  long  time  in 
the  sitting- room,  treated  in  the  same  wav,  but 
look  best  in  a  small  vase,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Houiicola. 
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THE 


Deere  Cultivator 


MsMiM 


IMPROVED 

Also  Straw  Burning  Engines,  both  Portable  and 
Traction.  Full  assortment  of  sizes.  Address. 


RUSSELL  cVv  CO., Massillon,  O. 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE. 


DIOLINi:.ILL. 


Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  intro¬ 
duced  bears  out  this  claim. 

A  farmer  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
the  work  much  better  and  easier  than  with  any 
other. 

Its  merits  understood,  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
any  other  of  the  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 
the  success  of  this  Cultivutorhave  brought  out  in 
the  past  y  ter  or  t  wo.  . 

Send  for  Diary,  FREE. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  Moline,  111, 


WATERTOWN 


^Platform  and  Three  Spring 

WAGONS  &  BUGGIES. 

EVERY  WAGON"  IS  FOLLY  WARRANTED. 
These  are  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  strongest 
wagons  of  their  kind  In  the  market.  Every  Farmer 
and  Dairyman  should  have  one.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  bend  for  illustiated  Catalogue.  Address 

WATERTOWN  SIMUMi  WAGON  CO., 
Wuier i own,  N.  Y. 


THRESHER 


THE  NEW  MASSILLON 


24,  SO.  33,  36  and  40  Inch  Cylinders  ;  die  last  known  as 
our  •'  Red  River  Special,"  making  with  our  improved 
straw  burning  Engines,  the  model  outfit  of  the  world. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

RUSSELL  &  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 


THE  MASSILLON  PONY  MILL 

STRICTLY  PORTABLE, 


Supplies  a  long  felt  want.  100  Sold  In 
Ninety  Days. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  In  moderately 
timbered  country  cun  lind  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mills. 

Every  owner  of  a  timbered  lot  is  Interested  in  having 
one  of  these  Mills  In  his  neighborhood.  No  more  haul¬ 
ing  logs  to  mill.  All  the  waste  saved. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.  [Nome  ll.ij  Paper.] 

RUSSELL  &.  CO.,  Massillon,  0. 


WHOLESALE  AGENCIES. 

Green  &  Ltclitenberger,  24  &  26  North  Clinton  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

C.  W.  Sluitto,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dalton  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Trumbull,  Iteyuolds  A.  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Deere  &  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

CORN  AND  COB  MILLS 
Only  miffs  made  with 
Oait  Cait  Steel  Qrinderi 

Warranted  superior  to 
any  In  use, for  ai  I  purposes. 
Will  grind  faster,  run 
easier  and  wear  longer. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Also,  Corn  Shelters.  Feed 
Cutters,  Cider  Mills,  Ac. 
Send  for  circulars  and 
prices. 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

8t.  Louis,  Mo. 


*  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS. 

Call  on  or  write  toll.  H.  ALJ.EN  dt  CO.,  New 
York,  for  whatever  yon  want  of  the  above. 

Address  189  A  lid  Water  8t. 


KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER 


I  PULVERIZER  AND  CART  COMBINED. 

The  greatest  agricultural  Invention  of  the  age ;  saves 
90  per  oenl.  of  lh«  labor  doubles  the  value  or  the  ma¬ 
nure.  Out*  load  spread  iu  one  tenth  of  the  time,  giv¬ 
ing  as  much  benefit  to  the  crop  ax  two  pitched  out 
by  hand  as  ordinarily  done.  Indispensable  as  the 
Slower  and  Reaper.  GUARANTEED  TO  FILL  THE 
BILL.  A  thousand  testimonials  offered.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue  “  A  "  and  full  particulars  to 
KEMP  A  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Something  New!  A  Carbon  Plow! 


We  guarantee 
every  REMINGTON 
CARBON  PLOW  well 
made,  of  good  material,  and, 
if  properly  bandied,  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction.  Failing  in 
this,  after  one  day’s  trial, 
may  be  held  subject  to  Man¬ 
ufacturer’s  order. 


THE  NEW  REMINGTON  CARBON  CLIPPER 


IS  DESTINED  TO  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  HEAVY  CHILLED  AND  CAST-IRON  PLOWS. 


TIIE  CARBON  METAL,  being  composed  largely  of  Cast  Steel,  is  much  lighter  and 
more  durable  Thau  ordinary  Chilled  Iron  Plows.  Send  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 

Manufactured  by  THE  REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Ilioii,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  t  57  Reade  St..  N.  Y.,  and  21  So.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


3. 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

Anil  Complete  Manufacturing  Outfits. 

BH 

Hansens 

Danish  liquid 

BUTTER COLOR 

HANSEti'S  LIQUID  CHEESE  CO LOS, 
JJQUIDIXTEACI OFEEHNET. 

flU  MANUFACTURER  Of)  REPACKED  OF  BUT- 
TEH  CAM  AFFORD  TQ MOLED)  THESE  DAM- 
MPREPARATtONS.-SANO /MESSES, OELf 
BAM  DAO! MO  CHEESE  HOOPS.  ANNATOIM8. 
ANMAT70.  RENNETS.  SCALE- BOARDS. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES,  ETC..ETG.,ETC. 

CHEESE 

:i'l5EXTRACTf€sT 

5KIMMILKCHEESE 

Ipi 

i 

Lnpham's  Patent  Seamless  Bandages 

Saves  Making  Bandages,  Less  Expensive.  No  Waste. 
The  Best  Coolers  or  Vats  for  Raising  Cream  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Illustrated  circulars  sent  free.  Address 

BUERELL  &  WHITMAN;  Little  Palls,  N.  Y- 

teiif] 

Is  an  elegant  Rook  of  tt0  pages,  a  colored  FrontlS 
piece  of  Flowers,  and  more  than  1000  Illustrations 
of  tlie  clioivc st  Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables  and 
Directions  for  Growing.  It  Is  handsome  enough  for 
the  Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  your 
name  and  Post  Office  address,  with  10  Cents,  and  I 
will  send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This  is  not  a 
quarter  of  its  cost.  It  l«  printed  In  both  English  and 
German.  If  you  afterward  order  needs  deduct  the  10 

C<V ICK’S SEEDS  arc  the B128T  IN  THE  WORLD.  The 
Floral  Guide  will  tell  you  how  t"  get  and  grow  them. 

Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden. ITS  Pages,  b Col¬ 
ored"  Plates.  and 500 Kn graving*.  For  JO  Cents  In  paper 
covers ;  $1.00  In  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  English. 

Vicks  Illustrated  Monthly  Magaztne-32  Pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  In  every  number  and  many  nne  En¬ 
gravings.  Price  $1.25  a  year;  Five  copies  for  $5.00. 
Specimen  numbers  sent  for  10 Cents;  3  trial  copies 
for  25  Cents.  Address,  .  .  ,, 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  \. 


Thirty -Six  Varieties  of  Cabbage;  26  of  Com  23  of 
Cucumber;  4 1  of  Melon  ;  S3  or  Peas;  SB  of  Beans  ;  17  of 
Squash  ;  23  of  Beet  and  40  of  Tomato,  with  other  vari¬ 
eties  In  i  proportion,  a  large  portion  of  which  were 
grown  on  mv  live  seed  farms,  will  be  found  111  my 
VEOKTAHLK  AM'  Kl.UWgU  SEED  OATAIOOI'K  gull  1882. 
Sent /ree  to  all  who  nppl.v.  Customers  of  last  Season 
ne<*<l  not  write  for  it.  Ail  Soi»tl  sold  from  niy  rstJib- 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  so  far,  thal  should  it  prove  otherwise,  T  will 
refill  tlie  order  grans.  The  orhunai.  j.vi  kouucuR  of 
Early  Ohio  am-  Huubaxk  Potatoes,  Marhi.kiikad 
Eaiily  Cons,  the  HtnuMKD  squash,  Maurlkiikap  Cab- 
bacie,  V’HissJdY’S  MKLOS,  and  a  score  of  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables.  I  Invite  i  he  patronage  of  the  public.  New 
Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


PALISADE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

SCHRAALENBURGH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

C.  S.  CoorKit  has  four  pens  of  P.  Rocks  and  three 
pens  of  L.  Brahmas,  choice  birds,  mated  for  1882.  \v  U1 
furnish  eggs  for  hatching  at  $L0U  for  13,  or  $8,00  for 
26,  no  In-breedlug. 


Rumson  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 

Now  ready;  New  Catalogue.  Descriptive  | 
I  ur.u  veryiiGfrneLire.  Free  to  all  applicants. 

1  B.  IL  llAh'bK,  Agt.,  Red  Batik,  B,  J. 


Best 


NOVELTIES.  \  Jk  , 

Send  for  Catalogue  I 

^Ayear 
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DUTCIIK^S  NIJUSKUIES  VJ^S 

Slid  Seed  Establishment- 
Li.  Eerria,  Jr.,  Po’keepele,N.i  .> 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arkansas, 

Dayton,  Sebastian  Co.,  Feb.  12.  Weather 
mild  and  warm.  Farmers  sowing  oats  and 
planting  potatoes.  Wheat  looking  green  and 
splendid,  1  think  this  the  most  beautiful  and 
healthful  climate  iu  the  Southern  States,  with 
a  productive  soil,  good  markets,  and  cheap 
lands:  land  worth  $1  2T>  to  $5  for  “unimprov¬ 
ed,”  and  from  6-1  to  615  for  “improved.” 
Room  yet  for  thousands  of  good  homes  to  lte 
taken  under  the  Homestead  L  ws.  Chief 
farm  products  hereabouts,  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
oatB,  barley,  rye  and  millet:  fruits,  anil  veg¬ 
etables  also  do  splendidly.  Cora  is  worth 
§1,25  per  bushel;  oats,  75c.;  wheat,  §1,50; 
pork  dressed,  7e.  to  He,  per  pound;  sweet 
potatoes,  §2.25  per  bush. ;  Irish  potatoes, 
§3,  per  bush. ;  eggs,  20c,  per  doz, ;  butter,  25c. 
@35e.  per  pound;  hay,  §15,  per  ton.  Laborers 
wages  from  75c.  to  §1  per  day,  with  plenty  of 
work.  G.  w.  r. 

Californio. 

Bikuer,  Lasson  Co.,  Feb,  18. — Last  season 
crops  were  good — the  heaviest  ever  harvested 
in  this  section.  Vegetables  do  well  with  irri¬ 
gation.  Wheat  is  selling  for  §1  percental; 
barley,  §1.25;  oats  the  same;  not  much  corn 
raised— climate  too  cold;  altitude  3,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  Potatoes  §1.50  per  100  pounds; 
butter,  37;oc.  per  pound;  eggs,  25c.  per  doz. : 
dressed  beef,  5f#>  *.  per  pound;  pork,  6(<g 8c. ; 
wild  grass  hay,  §5@(1  per  ton;  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  hay,  §10.  Small  fruits  do  well  here:  not 
many  fruit  trees  planted,  There  is  plenty  of 
Government  laud  vacant  iu  this  county. 
We  have  had  rather  a  cold  Winter;  heaviest 
snowfall,  15  inches.  K.  M,  u. 

Fresno,  Fresno  Co.,  Feb.  10th. — We  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  dry  Winter,  the  plains  are  as  bare 
and  the  road  as  dusty  as  in  mid-summer.  The 
area  planted  to  wheat  and  hurley  iu  this  section 
is  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  some  of  it  is 
over  the  ground  just  enough  to  be  seen.  We 
have  had  the  longest  spell  of  freezing  weather 
ever  seen  in  the  Joachin  Valley.  A  hard  crust 


forms  on  the  ground  every  night.  There  will 
be  about  2,000  acres  planted  to  grape-vines 
this  Spring  in  the  irrigated  belt.  s.  H.  H. 

Illinois. 

Altamont,  Effingham  Co.,  Feb.  13. — Since 
the  1st  inst.  we  have  had  remarkably  fine 
Winter  weather.  Comparatively  speaking, 
wheat  in  this  county  looks  fine,  particularly 
that  which  was  sown  previous  to  September 
25.  Considering  quality  and  quantity  of  feed 
owing  to  the  continued  drought  of  last  Sumi 
mer,  the  stock  looks  quite  well.  Soil  very 
compact  for  the  want  of  hard  freezing,  and 
we  anticipate  tough  plowing.  Last  year  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  Our  county  is  about  on 
the  dividing  line  between  the  great  “  corn¬ 
raising”  region  of  Illinois,  north  of  us,  and  the 
“  wheat-raising”  region  of  Egypt  iu  Southern 
Illinois.  When  fully  developed  it  will  afford 
fine,  comfortable  country  homes,  L.  s. 

East  Spuingport,  Jackson  Co.,  Feb.  20.— 
Fine  weather,  like  May ;  robins  singing.  Wheat 
looks  well;  a  large  acreage  sown.  h.  w.  n. 

Kingston,  DeKalb  Co.,  Feb.  21.  —  Our 
Winter  has  beeu  exceedingly  mild— few  cold 
snaps,  short  ones.  This  month  has  been  al¬ 
most  too  bright;  we  may  pay  for  it  in 
March.  Everything  plenty  here  for  the 
workers.  B*  B*  A* 

Virden,  Macoupin  Co.,  Feb.  21. — Winter 
wheat  very  spotted;  a  great  amount  of  seed 
rotted  iu  the  ground  last  Fall;  some  good  on 
well-drained  land.  Hundreds  of  acres  will  be 
plowed  up  for  Spring  crops.  Millions  of  live 
chinch  bugs  are  housed  up  in  corn  husks  and 
other  places  of  protection.  Cora  not.  all  b usk 
ed,  it  being  almost  impossible  for  a  team  to 
get  into  the  fields.  Corn  down  and  badly 
damaged.  Prospect  good  for  a  large  acreage 
of  oats  and  corn.  J.  T.  A. 

Iowa. 

Cherokee,  Cherokee  Co.,  Feb.  20. — Wild 
land  hereabouts  can  be  bought  for  from  §8  to 
§12  per  acre;  improved  farms  at  §12  to  §25 
per  acre.  Hogs,  §0  to  §10;  cattle,  §4(tf§5  per 
hundred;  wheat,  §1.10;  oats,  32(u35c.;  corn, 
42c. ;  flax,  'JOc.  &  §1 ;  butter,  18c. ;  eggs, 
15c.  k.  E.  \V. 

Viola,  Linn  Co.,  Feb,  20.  Winter  very 
mild :  hardly  any  frost  iu  the  ground.  Usually 
our  Winters  are  cold  and  steru,  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  realize  we  are  in  Iowa  during  these 
warm,  kindly  days.  d.  C.  w. 

Kansas. 

Bunker  Hill,  Russell  Co.,  Feb.  14.— A 
splendid  Winter  so  far.  Stockmen  all  feel 
happy  on  account  of  no  feeding  of  hay  or 
straw,  as  the  cattle  ranging  on  Buffalo  Grass 
look  well.  Winter  wheat  growing  nicely;  if 
not  injured  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
this  month  aud  next,  Kansas  will  come  out 
with  a  big  wheat  crop  this  year.  Farmers  are 
sowing  Spring  wheat  and  plowing  for  oats; 
wheat  sowed  ten  days  ago  iscomiugup.A.w.s. 

Fontana,  Miami  Co.,  Feb.  22.— A  very 
heavy  sleet  storm,  lasting  30  hours,  has  dam¬ 
aged  the  fruit  trees  a  great  deal,  and  the  for¬ 
est  trees  are  greatly  broken  dow  n  under  their 
heavy  loads.  Telegraph  wires  have  also  beeu 
greatly  damaged,  and  50  or  00  miles  farther 
south  the  storm  was  still  heavier.  Some  had 
begun  making  garden  and  sowing  oats,  but 
now  they  have  come  to  a  standstill,  for  the 
ground  is  covered  with  ice.  w.  P. 

Washington,  Washington  Co.,  Feb.  10.— 
Cora  and  wheat  were  not  half  average  crops. 
Oats  good.  Potatoes  not  enough  to  supply 
home  demand.  No  corn  to  spare.  Hogs  have 
done  well;  nearly  all  sold  at  §4.75  to  §5.50  per 
100  pounds.  Cattle  are  wintering  well.  Hay 
plentiful  and  cheap  around  here.  s.  G.  B. 

Yates  Center,  Woodson  Co.,  Feb.  17. — 
Kansas  farmers  are  busy  plowing  and  will 
commence  sowing  oats  next  week.  F.  w. 

Minnesota. 

Howard  Lake,  W right  Co.,  Feb.  10.— 
Snow  enough  just  fallen  for  a  few  days’  sleigh¬ 
ing,  but  mild  temperature  as  usual.  Roads 
have  been  p-rfeot  since  Dec.  1,  1881;  yet  there 
is  dissatisfaction  which  comes  of  no  sledding 
to  help  farmers  to  gather  thiir  winter  har¬ 
vest.  Portable  saw-mills  have  to  lie  idle 
much  of  the  time,  and  many  other  troubles 
arise  from  the  same  cause — this,  after  an 
Autumn  of  unprecedented  floods  of  rain. 
No  severe  weather  this  Winter,  but  much 
of  the  time  delightfully  pleasant  sun¬ 
shine.  8*  A* 

Rockford,  Wright  Co.,  Feb.  14.  A  very 
open  Winter  so  fur.  No  sleighing  yet;  rouds 
dry  and  dusty.  Some  days  as  warm  as  in 
May.  E-  K> 

New  York. 

Wyoming,  Wyoming  Co.,  Feb.  18.— We 
have  had  a  very  open  Winter  thus  far;  there 
has  been  but  very  little  snow  and  no  sleigh¬ 
ing  worth  naming.  V\  boat  has  had  a  tough 
time  of  it  aud  a  great  many  pieces  are  about 
used  up  now.  It  is  evident  that  the  next  crop 
will  be  a  short  one  in  this  section.  This  is  a 
bean  country,  and  there  are  a  great  many  go¬ 
ing  to  be  planted  iu  the  Spring.  They  are  §4 
here  at  present.  Beans  are  a  very  exhaustive 
crop  and  people  have  found  that  it  requires 
g0od  land  to  raise  even  white  beans,  w.  s.'F 
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ESTABLISHED  1863. 


CLIPPER  MOWING  MACHINE  WORKS! 

KEENE,  1M.  H. 

This  Celebrated  Mower  has  No  Superior.  It  is  now  made  ONLY  at  Keene,  N.  H. 

EXTRAS  FURNISHED  BY  AGENTS  AT  CHICAGO,  CINCINNATI  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


- ALSO  BY - 


Parker  &  Gannett, 
Everett  &  Small, 

Bouton,  Mass. 

Belcher  &  Taylor, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
W.  C  Sawyer  &  Co., 
Portland,  Me. 
Vant,  Cook  &  Co., 

Chiaago,  III. 
Hitchcock  <fe  Taber, 
Iona,  Mich. 


L  N.  Cowles, 

Olds  &  Whipple, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Mills  &  Barlow, 
Hogansburgh,  N.  P. 
G.  R.  Gale, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

G.  A.  Stearns, 

Massena,  N.  T. 
P.  P.  Paddock, 

Malone,  N.  Y, 
Hulsuier  &  Larze- 
lere,  Doylestown,!  a 


also  manufacturers  of 


CLIPPER  PULVERIZING  HARROW. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS. 


J.  B.  ELLIOT,  PROP'R. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 


GREATLY  IMPROVED! 

In  dally  use  In  15,000  factories  and  dairies.  For 
CLEANLINESS,  Purity  add  Greatest 
Amount  of  Cream,  JiT  have  no  canal. 


sr.N-tort. 


JUNIOR. 


r  Made  In  FOUR  STYLES.  TEN  SIZES  each.  Durable  and  ornamental.  Skim  autnniatlcaU.v' with  or  without 
lifting  the  cans.  Most  popular  In  the  Cream  (I  at  meat  NO  plan.  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS  AND  SIX 
SILVER  IVIED  ALS  for  SUPERIORITY.  Also  Davis  Swing  Churns,  Cutter  v>  orkers,  Printers,  Ac. 


Smith’s  Dairy. 

_  ......  ..... _  _  - . .  I  have  tested  them  with 

IndB,  and  And  riiey  excel  them  all  in  quantity  and  quality  of  butter.  As  the  dairy  haaducreaaed, 

Manager  Hon.  J.  O,  Smith's  Dairy. 


Wlmt  is  said  ol  them  in  JSx-Governov 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  Cooloy  Creamers.  They  give  entire  satisfaction. 


different  ktndB,  and  find  they 
we  have  now  In  use  our  third  Creamer. 
St.  Albans,  .Vt.,  Jan.  IS,  1882. 


In  the  Cooley  Creamer  only  44  1-2  pounds  of  Milk  to  make  one  ponnd  of  Batter. 


I  have  used  the  Cooley  Creamer  for  raising  cream  for  something  more  than  two  years.  After  repeated  trials 
with  various  other  methods,  1  settled  upon  this  process  asthebest  forme,  and  tUosfarhave  seen  no  reason  to 
change  my  mind.  In  setting  In  some  special  trials  in  large  open  pans,  I  round  It  took  In  one  trial  of  ton  day  -> 
milk,  15.88  pounds  of  milk  for  one.  pound  of  butler.  In  another  trial  of  One  month  s i  milk It  look  li.59  pounds 
for  one  pound  of  butter.  Deep  open  setting  at  the  same  time  took  L.S3  of  ndlkf^ortme  i^nd  of  but¬ 

ter.  The  above  trials  were  made  in  the  months  of  October  and  December,  18k.  In  DMember.l-v>o,  milk  set 
by  the  Cooley  process  took  ortiy  11.5  pounds  of  mltk  for  one  pound  of  butter.  WILLIAM  I  OWERo. 

Leicester  Junction,  Vt,.,  February  11, 1882. 

The  above  testimonials  are  two  of  hundreds  that  we  can 
publish, showing  that  the  Cooley  system  gives  better  results 
than  either  open  pans  or  "deep  open  setting."  We  have  re¬ 
peatedly  changed  factories  and  dairies  using  large  pans  ft 
open  deep  setting,  to  the  Cooley  Creamers, after  protracted 
trials.  No  open  or  ventilated  cans  give  such  universally 
good  results  ns  the  Cooley. 

PT  Send  postal  for  circulars,  giving  facts,  figures  and 
testimonials. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


CABINET. 


ELEVATOR. 


WANTED  FARM  KHH  A  N  I  >  1>E  VTjFRS  TO  KNOW 

That  the  cheapest  and  best  Fertilizer,  for  all  crops.  Is 

BAUGH’S  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLAR  PHOSPHATE, 

At  §23  Per  Ton  of  2,000  Pounds, 
ty  This  is  not  an  Acid  Phosphate  or  dissolved  S.  0.  Rock,  but  Is  a  regular 

Raw  Rone  Ammonlated  Suporphoephate. 

Send  for  our  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  showing  Guaranteed  Analysis.  “  Sent  Free.”  Dealers  wanted  In  every 
county,  to  whom  exclusive  territory  will  be  given.  Address. 

BAUGH  &  SONS,  Sole  Manufacturers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


LANDRETH’S 
NOVELTIES  1 

I A  TWO  DOLLAR  |  WMJa  ■  ■  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

_  Trial  Package  for*P I  HU  I  ™  GUARANTEED, 

Potn  to  (Garfield)  Nib.  25c.,  Cnbbngc  (Tandreth’s  Earliest)  ok.  35c.,  Lett  ur  e  (Landroth’s  Porcini?) 
loz.  13c.,  Lettuce  (Bloamaaale Summer)  toz.  I5e..  I <et t ace (Heat Rosjatin g)  1  oz.  1 5c.,  At elon ( ) 
)n  oz.  20c.,  Onion  ( Iiloouisdulo  Pearl)  Vjoz.  20c.,  Radish  ( Earliest- VSkib  Forcing)  l  oz.  15c.,  WO 
Kadisli  (Early  Bcarlet  Erfurt)  1  oz.  15Ch  Out*  (Groan  HI  ono  turn)  1  i>t.  2oc.— 1  oud  valuo 

gft  n  (’  ASH  \vu  will  forward  the  above  list  of  Novelties,  postage  pnul.  huelose  postage 
i°  BV  2?  I  stamps,  and  address  D.  LAND  RET  II  &  SONS.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


91  Beautiful  &  Useful  Premiums. 

EIGHT  BEAUTIFUL  LARGE  CHROMOS,  ALL 
DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS  ! 

EIGHT  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS,  ALL  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS  !  ! 
SIX  BEAUTIFUL  COL’D  JAPANESE  TIDIES,  DIFFERENT  STYLES. 
SIX  SIDE  SPLITTING  CARDS,  Entitled,  “TOMMY'S  NIGHT  OUT.’* 
SIX  SILVER  STEEL  TEASPOONS. 

ONE  BEAUTIFUL  HISTORICAL  ENGRAVING  OF  CEO.  WASHINGTON. 

ONE  BEAUTIFUL  CRAYON  DRAWING  OF  JAMES  A.  CAf/FIELD. 

55  SELECT  SONCS,  WORDS  AND  MUSIC,  WITH  PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT. 

tjEINCj  solo  Proprietor*  nod  FubUfttaow  of  aevwral  IHorary  FnbUcuttrms  and  hundreds  Valuublo  Books  which  soil 
-L>  by  hundreds  of  thousand*  through  mruugUuttt  the  L'oltod  Suites,  And  being  desirous  ot  adding  to  our  olrettcly 


Art,  News,  arid  AiaWHimeut  for  wviu-v  Aim-nnui  Homo.  The  prluo  ol  thU 

Mn^iulno  hus  nlw  tv*  been  si.^55i)or.yoar,  but  if  you  willooud  ns  the  mimuHof  fiani  throe  to  live  person*  who  ■wbuUl 
ho  likely  to  net  uur  hitch ts.  lo^nth^r  whi»  ©«*«?  iioiinr«  wi»h*h  In  now  tho  retfuler  Subscription  .  nc©  oi 
tho  n  vt-\^.irvi.  wo  will  *»mi<1  von  nil  of  the  abavit  namoq  Premium®  FREE  «*r  l»11  4  mid  enter  your 

muttooii  onr  Subiicriptlou  Books  end  mull  you  our  Heiraslae  for  ONE  YKAK 

Till'  kcgnt  i  iiiuitios  are  reproduction*  from  Paintings  which  C08T TnOL&AMih  i)y  \  Di.I  aKS*  and  "re 
tVorksiK  Artln  F0UUT8EN  HTC.U*  01 L  COLOUR.  rMK  Elhlll  i:\4.nAVI\f.H  n*  «'  Work  .  ui  ,ui  M  KmltuMU 
New  York  ArtUt*.  Tin:  J  u*Ui  Nt  liniKV  ara  mode  It!  Japan,  in  clotone  •»!  Douutii  »l  rtoo...  iml  m  i  •  -trur 
cmhIohUv  »vi  well  ii«  bniuiufvUorniiniotita.  rill.  (  llUbko  CARDS.  *•  mntivs  \n.ifti  on  are  Miepiost 
Uiitfliablo  »utc*r Curd* over  puhlUhod  mi:  iitsroaiii  ai.  iianiiaviv.  «»*  CEO.  WASMINCTuN,  1# 
one  of  tho  mo«t  r«m:trkablo  r!u:  ij  i*W vor  produced  in  tho  Untunl  Stale*.  ill®  ArGHPe  work  alone  truqulrLn#  C'l^lUuon 
m-'iith*  to  cmnnMo.  TUI*  Plcturo  alono  novi-r  jold  for  lo-an  than  Two  Ouliai*.  Tin?  Crayon  Drawing  Qt 
C  ARF1  ELD  »*  wall  worth  Oun  l»Dil:ir.  T>ao  FI  I*" SONGS  OVurde  and  with  I*  am*  twcompau  inn-m  .  worild 

ooHf,  if  bnaqiit  mi|»4i  otuly.  »ooro  thin  ton  tljius  the  umimtu  ol  money  wo  ho  a  Rubier  I  (lion  to  our  MajESKlUO.  TBB 
BlhVF.K.  Sl’BHb  TKAjirudN^  ttns  produced  and  ohiiod  l»\  a  how  jiroposs*  hii»1  will  hovco*  tuvtilsh  or  ^mw  briooiy. 

All  ortho  above,  which,  If  eubl  separate1 would  cob i,  hi.  nuisifie,  wo  kWh  ABBOMT'KLY  l*‘H KK  to  nil  who  *ond 
it*  the  u nines  ol  (rout  tlireo  t<»  (1  vo  per 

for  Ono  Year’s  Subscription  to  iiMwoi'ii  IHot»H*l,T  IWh^jumr'  boiore  Juno  tst,  ibsm.  di  h  ritun  r  wo  expect  ro 
luuke  fta  wo  alwuyt*  have  done  th ron eli  our  m:  \ii  Tins  it*  — This  ort’er  Ih  itutdo  by  Kepu table 

PiibUsbkn^  Hoiimo  iloltifc  nearly  a  MIUJON  DOLLARSOl4'  flUSIKRSB  A  YKAR,  and  every  olTer  will  be  fulfilled  to  tha 
latter.  If  you  have  Aliy  doubt  about  It,  >vriu*to  any  IhibltHliitnr  noime.  Bank  or  reputnido  bunlnoss  firm  In  New  York, 
Bond  money  by  reKlotfirod  letter  or  Bout  Office  order  at  our  rUk  Mention  this  ptipor  when  you  order  ^ 

Addrc.jb,  e.  C.  RIDEOUT  &  CO.,  10  Barclay  qt«,  New  York  City. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE* 

It  is  what  every  boy  wants,  and 
what  every  man  ought  to  have. 

Send  3-eent  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  price-list  to 

The  Pope  MT g  Co., 

595  Washington  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOUR  GROUNDS. 

Webster'sOrnumentalGardeners'Haud  Book  ofChoiee 
Seeds  and  rare  Plants  contains  a  complete  map  of  a 
beautiful  country  homo.  Prjsk,  Send  for  a  copy.  Ad- 
drcssWm.  Webs  ter, LamlscapeEngfneer, Rochester, NY 


CUPER-EXTRA  StED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

of  iny  own  growing,  true  to  name.  White  Rose, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Mammoth  Pearl,  White  Elephant, 
Pride  of  America,  Ollsy  and  Bose’s  New  Seedling, 
etc.  All  immense  yielders  and  No.  1  extra  for  the 
table.  Nouo  better.  Send  for  my  price  list  of  low 
prices.  ALFRED  HOSE.  Pitas  Yan,  N.  Y. 


R..  J-  BLACK, 

BREMEN,  OHIO. 


A  full  stock  of  fruits.  Including  many  fine  varieties 
recently  Introduced  by  Mr.  Downing,  Dr. Warder  aud 
others.  The  number  of  rare  and  valuable  sorts, 
Western  apples  especially,  Is  remarkable.  Testing 
every  variety  of  fruit,  In  ids  bearing  orchard,  gives 
an  assurance  Of  correctness  to  beattallied  in  no  other 
way.  .Nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  will  be  glad  to 
obtain  trees  or  cions  from  those  bearing  trees.  I'-ata- 
alogue  Ireo 


Dress  Reform. 

Union  U mlergar m c uts 

rest*  and  Drawers  in  One 
Made  In  all  weights  of  Me-, 
i  inn  and  Cashmerc.Ohem- 
Uertes,  Princess  Hkirts, 
Emauelpai  ion.  Dress  Ite- 
form  &  Comfort  Waists. 
Corrlrd  d'alats  a  npeeialti/. 
Now  Illustrated  Pamph¬ 
let  Free, 

MRS.  A.  FLETCHER, 

U  E.  Util  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


TRY  RICE'S  NEW  ONION  SEED 

Produced  from  the  finest  and  most  perfect  seed  on¬ 
ions  only  which  nrr-  carefully  selected  bv  hand. 

WARRANTED  TO  GROW 
on  trial  on  receipt  or  -ecd,  and  it  not  satisfactory  to 
e  returned  to  us  and  amount  paid  refunded.  Bf. iso 

T11F.  PRODUCERS,  WK  C.VN  SAVE  YOU  THE  DEALERS’  PROF- 
'7S.  Write  us,  before  ordering  elsewhere,  for  special 
tu-lees,  and  state  kinds  and  quantities  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  .IEROJ1K  B.  RIFE  ft  CO.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
(Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Hardens. j 


4  GOOD  Working  Farmer  Wanted.— A  married  man 
J  V  without  children  tq  work  on  a  dairy  farm.  Must 
be  a  good  milker,  handy  with  cows,  and  willing  to 
follow  directions  Implicitly.  A  comfortable  place  for 
a  good  man.  Furnished  rooms  provided.  Woman  to 
keep  the  house  and  dairy  utensils  clean  and  help 
milk  occasionally.  HEN K V STE  WART,  Westwood, N. J 


RURAL  SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Arkansas, 

Strong  City,  Chase  Co.— Hard  season  for 
seeds,  the  last.  Rural  flowers  beautiful.  W. 
Oats  rusted  and  smutted  somewhat,  but  still 
they  were  very  nice.  j.  s. 

Kansas. 

Larned,  Pawnee  Co. — The  R.  B.  Sorghum 
alone  was  a  success.  In  95  days  from  plant¬ 
ing  the  product  of  five  seeds  weighed  59 
pouuds.  In  ilX)  days  it  began  to  form  heads; 
in  115  days  it  blossomed ;  aud  seed  was  ready 
to  gather  in  135  days.  Its  average  hight  was 
eight  feet,  and  there  were  from  10  to  30 
stalks  to  a  seed,  of  which  I  have  saved  over  a 

*>eck.  I-  3.  D. 

Michigan; 

Coat’s  Grove,  Barry  Co.,  Feb.  17. — We 
live  three  miles  south  and  33  miles  west  of 
Lansing.  I  was  at  Lansing  la*t  June,  and 
found  most  of  the  land  between  here  and  there 
of  the  same  nature  as  ours,  which  is  mostly 
clay  land  with  some  suud.  Iu  the  vicinity  of 
the  Agricultural  Farm  it  is  a  sandy  loam  oak 
laud.  Land  around  here  ranges  from  $20  to 
$50,  according  to  improvement;  occasionally 
it  brings  $75.  1  should  judge  from  the  looks 
of  the  farms  between  here  and  Lansing  that 
land  would  be  about  the  same  price.  Our 
Beauty  of  Hebron  did  better  this  year  than 
last.  We  got  three  premiums  on  potatoes  this 
year,  including  the  Beauty  of  Hebron.  We 
have  taken  the  Rural  a  great  many  years; 
would  hardly  know  how  to  get  along  without 
it.  Success  to  the  Rurax.!  C.  e.  s. 

Lansing,  Ingham  Co. — My  little  W.  Ele¬ 
phant  was  cut  iato  11  pieces,  and  planted  In 
11  hills,  well  manured  aud  mulched  in  dry 
weather;  yield,  34  small  tubers.  Early  Rose 
and  other  sorts  grown  alongside  yielded 
double  as  much  without  any  mulching.  My 
W.  Elephants  do  not  correspond  with  the  des¬ 
criptions  in  the  Rural.  You  must  have  ‘‘run 
out”  of  Elephants  before  my  turn  came. 
[Every  potato  sent  out  was  an  Elephant. — 
Eds.]  s.  a  r. 

Mallawan,  Van  Buren  Co. — My  Elephant 
Potato  weighed  1 X  ounce,  and  yielded  86 
pounds.  I  took  one  peck  to  our  County  Fair 
and  received  the  first  premium.  Rural  Branch¬ 
ing  Sorghum  did  finely,  considering  the 
drought;  had  NO  hi  11a  I  cured  some,  which 
the  cattle  now  eat  with  the  greatest  relish.  A 
hail-storm  iu  July  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
oats.  The  other  seeds  gave  satisfaction.  G.  a.  c. 

Minnesota. 

Fergus  Falls,  Otter  Tail  Co. — The  R.  B. 
Sorghum  didn’t  do  very  well;  but  1  got  a 
pec  k  of  splendid  W.  Oats.  The  W.  E.  Potato, 
cut  into  six  pieces  and  planted  in  six  hills  on 
new  soil,  yielded  60  tubers,  many  of  them 
large.  The  asparagus  grew  well.  Flowers 
line  and  much  admired.  w.  R,  d. 

Howard  Lake,  Howard  Co, — Laat  Summer 
our  pentstemons  and  aquilegias  were  very 
much  admired.  Flowers  very  beautiful.  As¬ 
paragus  very  nice — think  every  seed  gertoin 


ated.  Cuthbert  Raspberries  grew  finely,  and 
from  what  fruit  we  had  we  think  we  shall  like 
them  well.  s.  a.  m. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  mast  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


FERTILIZER  AND  TIEUAGE  QUERIES. 

W.  F.  C.,  Bluff  Co.,  S.  0.,  asks  questions 
which  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  following 
answers.  Other  questions  will  need  some  in¬ 
vestigation  before  we  can  answer  them:  The 
ash  (4.0)  of  cotton  seed  contains  about  27  per 
cent  of  potash,  13  of  magnesia,  10  of  lime,  37 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  seed  itself  is  rich  in 
nitrogen.  In  the  ash  (3.1)  of  the  stalks  there 
is  about  30  per  cent,  of  potash,  5  of  magnesia, 

25  of  lime,  20  of  phos.  acid.  The  hulls  of  cot¬ 
ton  seed  do  contain  all  the  food  that  plants  re¬ 
quire.  The  same  may  ..»e  said  of  the  seed, 
stems  and  leaves.  2,  Our  plan  of  cultivating 
corn,  briefly  told,  is  to  prepare  the  land 
thoroughly  so  that  the  surface  is  mellow  and 
even.  On  inverted  sod  we  use  from  three  to 
five  hundred  pounds  of  chemical  fertilizer  only. 
Our  seed  is  drilled  in  so  that  the  plants  stand 
from  12  to  IS  inches  apart  in  the  drills— the 
drills  four  feet  apart.  We  cultivate  flat — 
utterly  so.  We  areespecially  carefuliterer  to 
plow  deep  after  the  corn  is  up.  Our  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  confined  to  within  au  inch  or  so  of  the 
surface,  aud  upon  this  we  lay  great  stress. 
The  roots  of  even  young  corn  extend  from 
row  to  row  and  should  not  be  severed  or  dis¬ 
turbed.  Fifty  bushels  of  cotton  seed  and  300 
pouuds  of  kainit  should  be  enough.  The  great 
drawback  to  corn  raising  in  the  South,  as  we 
have  seen  it,  is  a  lack  of  thorough  preparation 
and  cultivation.  The  distance  apart,  4x4  or 
5xSX  or  6x3  feet,  one  stalk  in  a  hill,  is  too 
great.  If  the  plant  does  hot  grow  over  10  feet 
high  1x2,  one  plant  is  far  enough  Hpart.  3.  For 
cabbage  culture  we  roust  refer  you  to  current 
articles.  4.  The  composition  of  the  ash  of  oat 
straw  (5.2  of  ash)  is  of  potash,  20  per  cent; 
soda,  5;  magnesia,  4;  lime,  7.4;  phos.  acid,  5. 
Of  the  kernel  (3.5  of  ash),  potash,  16;  soda, 
2.5;  magnesia,  8;  lime,  3.5;  phos.  acid,  22. 
5.  The  best  works  on  agricultural  chemistry 
are,  we  think,  Johnson’s  “How  Crops  Grow” 
and  “How  Crops  Feed.”  If  you  propose  to 
use  chemical  fertilizers,  it  would  be  best  for 
you  to  order  those  specially  prepared  for  oats, 
corn,  etc.  Until  by  experiment  you  get  an 
inkling  of  what  your  land  specially  needs,  the 
use  of  potash,  phosphoric  or  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers  may  not  bring  you  satisfactory  re¬ 
turns. 

HORSE  AILMENTS. 

J.  F,  W.,  Tettord,  Pa,,  1,  says  some  of  the 
horses  thereabouts  are  mysteriously  going 
blind;  their  eyes  get  weak  and  “water”  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  a  few  weeks  thereafter  the  animals 
become  stone  blind;  others  become  blind  be¬ 
fore  any  symptoms  are  noticeable,  and  he 
asks  what  ails  them;  2,  one  of  his  horses  has  a 
knot  on  the  pastern  joint  on  the  front  of  one  of 
the  hind  legs— it  is  neither  hard  nor  soft— and 
he  asks  how  to  treat  it;  3,  how  can  he  make  a 
cheap  movable  fence. 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  a  common  trouble  at  this 
season,  and  often  arises  from  exposure  to  the 
pungent  fumes  which  arise  from  the  manure- 
soaked  stable  floors.  When  these  fumes  are 
sufficient  to  injure  harness  that  may  be  kept 
in  the  stable,  aud  destroy  the  varnish  on  bug¬ 
gies— which  is  a  frequent  complaint — there  is 
small  wonder  that  such  a  tender  organ  as  the 
eye  should  become  inflamed  and  suffer.  Wash 
the  eyes  with  a  solution  of  four  grains  of  snl 
phate  of  zinc  in  one  tablespoonful  of  water, 
aud  see  that  the  stables  are  kept  well  cleaned 
and  ventilated.  Scatter  plaster  on  the  floor 
freely,  or  water  in  which  copperas  has  been 
dissolved.  2.  We  cannot  tell  you  how  to  cure 
this  swelling.  It  has  probably  been  caused  by 
a  bruise.  Procuro  some  iodine  ointment  and 
rub  it  on  the  swelling  twice  a  day;  this  may 
do  it  good  if  anything  will;  but  we  ought  to 
know  more  about  it  before  we  can  say  it  will 
erne  it.  3.  A  cheap  movable  fence  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Rural  of  February  11. 

DORSET  SHEEP,  ETC. 

H,  .4.  D„  Camden,  N.  Y.,  referring  to 
“  Stockman's  ”  remarks  about  Dorset  sheep, 
in  a  late  Rural,  says  bis  attention  was  par¬ 
ticularly  attracted  by  the  statement  that  they 
breed  twice  a  year— a  desirable  characteristic 
where  lambs  are  wanted,  and  he  asks  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  some  ono  who  has  Dorset  sheep  for 
salein  this  count  ry ;  2,  also  where  in  the  South, 
besides  N.  C.  and  W.  Tenn.,  is  there  cheap 
land  suitable  for  sheep  husbandry. 

Ans. — 1,  There  are  no  Dorset  sheep  in  this 
country.  They  would  probably  be  unfashion¬ 
able  because  they  have  horns  and  know  how 
to  use  them  on  dogs.  But  they  are  a  most 
excellent  and  valuable  breed  of  sheep,  never¬ 
theless,  for  lambs  and  mutton,  and  some  per- 
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son  will  probably  bv-and-by  get  a  flock  of 
them  and  get  up  a  boom  in  them.  In  the 
mean  time  your  best  sheep  will  be  the  South 
Down  or  the  Hampshire  which  iR  a  larger 
sheep.  2,  The  cheap  lands  of  N.  Carolina  and 
E.  Tennessee  are  all  covered  with  timber  and 
a  large  range  is  needed  for  a  comparatively 
small  flock.  The  best  shefp  lands  in  the  South 
are  in  Georgia  and  known  as  41  the  piney 
woods  region.”  The  woods  are  open  and 
Wire  Grass,  "  Elensine  tndica,”  grows  freely 
in  them  upon  which  the  sheep  feed. 


Let  the 


AILING  PIGS,  ETC. 

IT.  G.  V.,  Lockjiort,  N.  I'.,  asks,  1,  wbat 
ails  his  pigs — they  are  badly  swollen  under  the 
jowls,  can  hardly  open  their  months,  while 
their  eyes  are  blood  shot  and  nearly  closed;  2, 
what  is  the  best  authority  on  planting  trees  on 
the  prairie. 

Axs. — 1.  Pigs  are  subject  to  many  of  the 
diseases  natural  to  human  beings,  among 
which  are  quinsy  and  other  throat  distempers. 
These  pigs  may  have  violent  colds,  caused  by 
sleeping  in  a  draught.  It  would  do  them  good 
to  give  them  bran  mashes  as  hot  as  they  can 
eat.  Rubbing  the  swollen  surface  with  tur¬ 
pentine  and  alcohol  would  lie  beneficial.  Hot 
salt  and  vinegar  would  be  a  good  external  ap¬ 
plication;  or  blister  by  rubbing  on  croton  oil, 
the  skin  being  first  thoroughly  washed  with 
soap-suds  as  hot  as  the  animal  will  bear.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  cold  hhould  be  avoided,  and  a  dry, 
warm  bed  should  be  given  to  them.  2.  A 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  published  by  the 
Iowa  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  forwarded 
by  Professor  J.  L.  Budd,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Ames,  Iowa,  on  receipt  of  three  cents. 
The  articles  written  by  Dr.  John  A.  Warder 
for  the  Rural  New’-Yorker  will  give  full 
information  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  no 
better  authority  than  Dr.  Warder. 
little's  chemical  fluid— feeding  grain 

TO  MII.CH  COWS. 

M.  E.  If.,  Guit/ord,  IT.  Y.,  asks,  1,  whether 
Little’s  Chemical  Fluid  is  really  as  destructive 
to  insect  parasites  as  represented ;  2,  when  and 
how  to  feed  corn  meal  and  wheat-bran  to  milch 
cows  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results — cutting 
the  hay  and  mixing  the  grain  with  it  is  not 
practicable. 

Axs. — 1.  Little’s  Chemical  Fluid  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  preparation,  based  upon  a  substance  which 
is  intensely  destructive  to  all  insect  life.  It 
will  destroy  all  insect  parasites  on  animals 
that  it  can  be  brought  in  contact  with.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  remedy  for  parasitic  diseases 
of  the  skin,  as  mange  and  ring  worm,  and  if 
given  under  competent  knowledge  might  be 
useful  as  an  internal  medicine  in  blood  dis¬ 
eases,  which  are  in  fact  parasitical.  2.  There 
is  a  very  great  saving,  both  in  the  feed  con¬ 
sumed  aud  its  effect  after  digestion,  by  giving 
meal  and  bran  with  hay  that  is  cut  into  chaff. 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  only  way  is  to  give 
the  meal  aud  bran  separately;  but  the  feed 
should  be  given  dry,  because  an  animal  cannot 
swallow  itso  fostas  if  it  were  given  wet,  and  is 
forced  to  masticate  it  and  moisten  it  with  sa¬ 
liva  before  it  can  be  swallowed. 

dairy  information. 

J.  P.,  KerrviUe ,  Tessas,  asks,  1,  does  any 
book  treat  exhaustively  of  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  dairy  implements,  3,  what  manufac¬ 
turers  publish  a  good  illustrated  catalogue  of 
such  implements;  3,  would  creameries  lie  of 
much  service  in  extremely  hot  climates;  4, 
what  root  crop  for  stock  would  be  likely  to 
resist  the  extreme  heat  and  probable  drought 
of  Southwestern  Texas. 

Ans. — 1.  “  The  Dairy  Cow,”  by  our  contrib¬ 
utor,  Henry  Stewart,  which  is  in  preparation 
for  publication  in  book  form,  will  treat  fully 
of  all  sorts  of  dairy  furniture.  2.  Burrell  & 
Whitman,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  makers  of  dairy  implements,  as  Porter 
Blanchard’s  Sons,  of  Concord,  N.  H. ;  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  Bellows  Falls, 

V t. ,  and  some  others  whose  names  appear  upon 
our  business  pages,  all  issue  fully  descriptive 
catalogues  of  dairy  appliances,  8.  A  creamery 
could  be  run  very  well  in  any  hot  country  by 
the  help  of  an  artificial  ice  machine  and  by 
making  the  building  partly  underground.  4. 
Mangels  and  sugar  beets  thrive  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  They  should  be  planted  early  or  late. 
PUNCTURED  WOUND  IN  THE  FROG  OP  A  HORSE. 

G.  G.,  Jamestown,  Dakota,  says  the  frog  of 
a  valuable  horse  was  pierced  by  a  nail,  which 
was  extracted  and  the  place  bathed  and  poul¬ 
ticed  with  cow  dung,  hut  the  horse  is  getting 
lame,  and  our  friend  asks  how  to  treat  him. 

Ans. — A  punctured  wound  is  very  difficult 
to  heal  unless  by  special  treatment:  this  is  to 
keep  the  wound  open  at  the  surface  until  it 
Leals  from  the  bottom,  which  is  done  by  in¬ 
serting  a  plug  of  lint  in  the  wound  and  apply¬ 
ing  dressings  to  the  bott  m  part.  In  this  case 
the  wound  in  the  frog  must  be  opened  by  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  horn  and  getting  down  to  the 
part  that,  is  inflamed  by  the  injury  done  by 
the  poiut  of  the  nail.  Then  inject  with  a 
common  syringe  a  small  quantity  of  tincture 
of  benzoin  and  put  a  plug  of  lint  dipped  in 
the  same  into  the  opening.  Fill  the  foot  with 
wet  clay,  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  of  bagging 


and  then  drench  it  with  cold  water, 
horse  rest  a  little  while. 

SORE  ON  A  HORSE’S  LEG. 

E.  B., Paris,  Ark.,  has  a  mule  troubled  with 
a  running  sore  on  the  right  fore  leg  a  little 
below  the  knee,  sometimes  it  forms  a  crust  for 
a  few  days,  and  then,  all  at  once,  it  breaks  out 
again,  and  he  asks  for  a  remedy. 

Ans. — If  the  sore  is  in  the  coronet  it  is  a  quit- 
tor  or  fistula  of  the  coronet  and  difficult  to  heal, 
because  the  pus  cannot  flow  out  and  burrows 
in  the  foot,  forming  passages  which  can 
scarcely  be  reached.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
sore  should  be  kept  from  forming  a  crust  by 
keeping  a  plug  of  lint  in  it  aud  forcing  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  one  part  in  20  parts 
of  water,  into  it  until  it  is  well  washed  out 
twice  a  day’.  By-and-by  it  will  heal  from  the 
bottom,  and  then  the  top  may  be  permitted  to 
close.  If  it  is  on  the  leg  below  the  knee  and 
close  to  the  knee,  try  the  same  treatment, 
excepting  that  a  pad  of  lint  dipped  in  the 
carbolic  acid  solution  should  bo  bound  on  the 
part,  and  no  crust  allowed  to  form  on  the 
wound  until  the  bottom  heals. 

DISHORNING  CALVES. 

FI.  C.  P.,  Albion,  Mich.,  asks,  how  to  dis¬ 
horn  calves 

Ans, — Tt  should  be  done  when  the  first,  but¬ 
ton  of  the  horn  appears.  Then  apply  a  hot 
iron  to  the  part  and  sear  it  thoroughly;  that 
is,  touch  the  part  with  a  very  hot  iron  for 
an  instant  and  let  the  horn  cool  and  then 
repeat  the  application  until  the  embryo  horn 
is  destroyed.  After  a  while  if  the  horn 
appears  repeat  the  process  and  so  keep  the 
horn  from  growing.  If  the  iron  is  kept  on 
too  long  it  would  injure  the  adjacent  parts. 

Miscellaneous. 

IF.  M.,  Camden,  Ohio,  asks,  1,  whether  his 
asparagus  will  not.  do  well  if  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  bed  where  the  seed  was  sowed. 
The  ground  was  spaded  deep  and  well  ma¬ 
nured  late  last  Fall;  the  tops  were  cut  off  and 
the  ned  covered  about,  six  inches  deep  with 
sawdust.  2  What  is  the  best  way  to  treat 
peach  seeds  laid  aside  last  Fall,  to  insure  t  heir 
germination. 

Ans. — If  you  thin  out  sufficiently  we  do  not 
know  why  the  plants  should  not  do  well. 
Give  each  plant  at  least  two  by  four  feet  of 
space.  2.  They  should  be  kept  in  moist  sand 
during  Winter  and  exposed  to  freezing  and 
thawing.  You  may  now  soak  them  in  water 
until  the  shells  are  swollen,  and  arrange  them 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  they  may 
lie  exposed  for  several  weeks  to  the  actiou  of 
frost.  They  should,  however,  be  covered  with 
soil  to  prevent  their  drying  Finally,  when 
planting  time  arrives,  crack  them  carefully 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  seed,  aud  plant  an  inch 
or  so  deep,  according  as  the  soil  is  stiff  or 
sandy. 

L.  II.  S ,  Kingston,  III.,  asks,  1,  what  trees, 
especially  forest  and  fruit  trees,  will  stand 
the  climate  of  Northern  Dakota  in  47X° 
north  lat  itude;  2,  where  can  he  get  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wonder  Pea;  3,  are  wood  ashes  good  for 
beaus,  and  how'  should  they  be  applied. 

Ans. — 1.  The  forest  trees,  growing  mostly 
on  the  river  bottoms,  are  black  walnut,  oak, 
elm,  ash,  poplar,  white  wood,  maple,  pine, 
box  elder,  willows  aud  cottonwood.  Pine 
forests  crown  the  hills,  Cultivated  fruit 
trees  have  nnt  yet.  been  tested  enough  in  Da¬ 
kota  to  enable  pomologists  to  decide  which 
thrive  best  there,  but  wild  apples,  plums, 
grapes  and  cherries  grow  along  the  streams  in 
the  Missouri  and  other  valleys.  Some  kiuds 
of  cultivated  fruits  that  do  well  have  also  been 
mentioned  in  back  numbers  of  the  Rural  by 
residents  there.  2.  Of  the  leading  seedsmen, 
send  for  catalogues  announced  in  adv.  coL  8. 
Excellent.  "We  prefer  broadcast  sowing  in¬ 
variably.  A  small  quantity  may  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  of  each  hill  if  you  have  not 
enough  to  apply  otherwise. 

D.  B.  S.,  Greenville,  Ky.,  asks,  1,  how  to 
double-crop  a  field  so  as  to  get  the  largest 
amount  of  Winter  feed  for  cattle  from  the 
smallest  quantity  of  land;  2,  f  hould  German 
millet  be  ripe  when  cut  for  hay ;  3,  would 
pasturing  his  very  rank  wheat  injure  it. 

Ans. — 1,  It  is  quite  possible  to  raise  two 
crops  on  the  same  ground  in  one  year.  Rye 
sown  in  September,  can  be  cut  in  June,  and 
corn  planted  at  on  'e  will  be  ready  to  cut 
before  the  rye  need  be  sown  again.  There  are 
no  better  crops  than  t  hese  f or  producing  fod¬ 
der.  Oats  come  in  better  than  rye,  and  the 
oat  stubble  would  do  for  raisiug  a  crop  of 
millet  which  can  be  sown  in  August  early. 
But  if  the  ground  is  cropped  in  this  way  it 
must  bo  fed— that  is  manured;  for  the  best 
farmer  iu  the  world  cannot  get  something  out 
of  nothing.  2,  Millet  should  be  cut  just  as 
the  blossom  is  drying  up.  It  is  then  in  its  tiest 
state  for  fodder.  3,  It  will  not  do  much  harm 
to  wheat  to  pasture  it  unless  it  is  very  forward 
and  the  seed  sterns  have  begun  to  show. 

G.  W.  B.,  Dayton,  Ark.,  asks,  1,  what  is  the 
best  tame  grass  for  pasture  in  that  latitude: 

2,  what  is  the  best  time  to  sow  clover  and  Tim, 
othy  in  a  warm  climate;  3,  what  kind  of  clo¬ 


ver  will  best  stand  the  long  Summer  of  tba* 
latitude;  4,  where  can  he  get  seed  of  the 
White  Elephant  Potato;  5,  bow  is  the  land 
prepared  for  wheat  on  the  Rural  Farm. 

Ans. — 1.  Blue  Grass  or  Orchard  Grass.  2. 
In  the  Fall,  or  even  during  the  Winter.  3. 
Our  impression  is  that  common  Red  Clover 
will  stand  your  climate  as  well  as  any  other. 
4.  Send  for  catalogues  annouueed  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  uni  you  will  find  many 
seedsmen  offer  it.  See  also  “  Brieflets”  in  this 
issue.  5.  We  row’  wheat  generally  after  oats. 
We  use  about  20  two-horse  loads  of  farm  ma¬ 
nure,  and  sometimes  200  pounds  of  bone  flour 
in  addition,  sown  broadcast  and  never  used 
in  the  drill.  We  make  it  a  first  consideration 
to  prepare  the  land  thormiyhly  by  barrowing, 
and  drill  in  about  IX  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre 
as  near  Septemlier  20  as  may  be. 

IF.  II. ,  Lumber  port,  Va.,  asks,  1,  if  the 
wheat  of  the  regular  Didribotion  is  Spring  or 
Winter  wheat.  2,  when  and  how’  should 
celery  be  sown  and  how  cultivated. 

Ans. — Winter  wheat.  2,  Sow’  celery  as  soon 
in  April  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  work 
nicely.  Make  drills  about  one  foot  apart  each 
way,  and  sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  cover 
lightly.  It  is  advisable  to  cut  off  the  plants 
w’heu  they  are  three  or  four  inches  high  to 
give  a  stocky  growth  It  is  best  to  transplant 
in  damp  weather  if  possible.  Mark  out  rows 
three  or  four  feet  apart  Recording  to  size  of 
plants,  and,  with  a  dibble,  set  the  plauts  five 
to  six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  In  garden 
culture  the  hand  hoe  and  rake  are  the  only 
tools  that  w  ill  tie  needed  for  a  month  or  so. 
and  when  the  celery  is  12  or  15  inches  high 
loosen  the  earth  w-ith  a  cultivator.  The 
"banking”  process  should  t«iin  about  the 
middle  of  September. 

V.  J.  C.,  Lowell,  N.  Y.,  asks,  the  name, 
cause  and  treatment  of  the  uilment.  that 
causes  the  hair  to  fall  off  from  round  the  eye 
of  his  Ayrshire  cow,  and  the  hare  place  to 
become  scabby. 

Ans, — The  uutne  and  cause  cannot  be  given 
on  such  a  hare  statement.  It  is  some  disease 
of  the  skin,  which  will  probably  r  •rnedy  itself 
if  the  part  is  washed  with  «arm  water  and 
carbolic  soap  once  a  day.  It  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  local  outbreak  of  an  un 
important  Mood  disorder  eaustd  by  the  dry 
food  given  at  this  season  A  daily  dose  of 
one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  a  week 
would  doubtless  correct  the  mischief  at  its 
source. 

A.  C.  It.,  Mill  Villa  ye,  Pa  ,  asks,  1,  whether 
we  would  advise  mixing  plaster  or  lime  with 
phosphates  for  corn  and  potatoes;  2,  is  the 
Mapes  Complete  Potato  Manure  as  good  as 
represented;  8,  would  we  advise  the  purchase 
of  the  McSherry  grain  and  fertilizer  drill  iu 
preference  to  all  others. 

Ans. — 1,  Lime  should  not  be  mixed  with 
phosphates;  and  nothing  would  be  gained, 
that  we  can  see,  by  mixing  plaster  beyoud  di¬ 
luting  or  "extending”  the  phosphates  and  add¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  plaster.  2.  According 
to  many  analy  ses  the  Mapes  fertilizers  are  ns 
good  as  any.  3.  We  could  not  advise  as  to 
this,  never  having  tested  it. 

“  A  Subscriber," Albion,  Mich  ,  says  that  a 
canvassing  agent,  claiming  to  represent  nur.-e 
ries  at  Waterb  o,  N.  Y  ,  is  traveling  through 
that  section,  and  warrants  the  following  five 
kinds  of  peaches  against  winter  killingr-Early 
Canada,  Wager,  Alexander,  Susquehanna,  and 
Waterloo.  He  also  warrants  these  five  varie¬ 
ties  of  pears  against,  blight  for  five  years; — 
Tyson,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Brockwortb, 
Park  and  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux,  and  we  are 
i  sked  our  opinion  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  statements. 

Ans. — Both  guarantees  show  either  igno¬ 
rance  or  bad  faith. 

E.  A.  II,  Houier,  N.  Y.,  asks  howto  render 
the  marking  on  ziuc  and  wooden  tree  labels 
permanent. 

Ans. — For  zinc  labels,  ordinary  black  lead 
pencil  is  best.  The  writing  becomes  plainer 
with  age  and  will  last  for  years — we  think  for 
a  life-time.  It  is  far  better  than  the  inks 
which  come  with  the  zinc  labels.  For  wood 
labels  it  is  better  to  give  them  one  coat  of  thin 
white-lead  paint,  and  mark  with  jiencil  before 
they  are  quite  dry. 

V.  B.  II.,  Castile,  N.  Y.,  asks,  1,  whether 
horse  manure  which  has  been  piled  up  and 
partly  heated  during  the  Winter,  is  suitable 
for  hot  bed  purposes;  2,  what  fertilizer  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  barnyard  manure,  of  which  there 
isn’t  enough,  should  be  used  for  onions — soil  a 
mixture  of  sand,  gravel  and  black  dirt,  a  good 
sod  having  been  turned  under  last  Fall. 

Ans. — L  It  is  the  beat  alone  which  is  needed 
for  hot- beds,  The  more  the  manure  beats  prior 
to  use  for  this  purpose,  the  less  it  will  after¬ 
wards.  2.  We  advise  bone  flour,  in  this  case. 

J.  B.,  Nv.nda,  N  Y.,  asks  where  can  he  send, 
in  this  city,  to  secure  a  good  farm  hand  out 
of  the  thousands  of  immigrants  that  arrive 
here  every  week. 

Ans. — Apply  to  the  Labor  Bureau,  Castle 
Garden,  New  York  City.  This  institution  is 


constantly  sending  laborers  and  mechanics  al 
over  the  country,  singly  and  in  batches,  to 
places  engaged  for  them. 

T.  M.,  Bruinard  N.  Y.,  asks  whether  the 
smut  in  the  Washington  Oats  is  the  fault  of 
the  oats  or  of  the  season. 

Ans.— The  numerous  reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  leave  no  doubt  that  the  fault 
is  in  the  oats.  This  tendency  can  be  counter 
acted  hereafter  by  “  vitriolizing”  the  seed, 
as  prescribed  several  times  in  the  Rural. 

S.  W.  G.,  Salisbury ,  Pa.,  asks,  1,  whether 
the  Fultzo-Clawson,  Shumaker  and  Surprise 
wheats  are  Fall  varieties;  2,  is  a  hill  side  fac¬ 
ing  N.  W.  a  good  exposure  for  young  peach 
trees. 

Ans — 1.  They  are  all  Fall  wheats;  but  we 
would  advise  that  those  received  from  the 
Rural  should  be  sown  in  Spring  in  sections 
where  Spring  wheat  only  is  grown.  2.  Yes. 

L.  P.,  San  Marcos,  Texas,  asks  when  to 
graft  grape  vines  20  miles  south  of  Austin; 
2,  where  can  Alfalfa  seed  be  obtained,  and 
how  to  cultivate  it. 

Ans  —1.  We  should  say  February.  2.  Many 
of  the  catalogues  announced  offer  Alfalfa.  As 
to  its  culture  w e  must  refer  to  back  numbers, 
in  several  of  which  it  is  fully  described.  See 
also  Rural  of  Feb.  IS — Querist  Department. 

B.  F.  II,  New  Franklin,  Ohio,  asks,  1, 
whether  the  New  York  Seed  Drill,  advertised 
in  the  Rural,  is  the  same  as  the  Matthews’ 
Drill;  2,  if  not,  were  they  both  invented  by  the 
same  man,  and,  3,  which  do  we  think  the  bet¬ 
ter  drill. 

Ans. — 1.  No.  2.  We  don’t  know.  3.  Both 
are  good. 

II.  M  .  launyblood.  Ark.,  asks  if  either  of 
our  wheats  of  present  seed  distribution  will 
answer  for  Spring  wheats. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know’,  but  should  much 
like  to  know.  As  we  have  said  before,  we 
hope  that  those  farming  in  Spring-wheat  sec¬ 
tions  will  make  the  experiment. 

IF.  B.  P ,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  says  that  J. 
J.  H  Gregory  announces  inhis  catalogue  that 
he  has  Branching  Doura  seed  for  sale,  and 
asks  w  hether  he  can  rely  upon  its  being  the 
same  as  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know.  Write  to  Mr. 
Gregory  and  trust  his  answer. 

E  A.  II ,  Mason,  N.  II.,  sends  for  name  some 
specimen  grains  of  wheat  received  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1SS0. 

Ans. — The  grain  is  shriveled  and  we  cannot 
tell.  It  resembles  both  Yellow  Missouri  and 
Swam  p. 

A.  S.  II.,  Hillsdale  Co,,  Mich  ,  asks  how  to 
raise  onions— has  had  no  experience. 

Anr.— See  ‘‘Growing Onions— The  Different 
Kinds."  in  Rural  of  February  2,%  and  "Grow¬ 
ing  Onion  Sets,”  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Both 
are  by  experts  in  the  business. 

M.  J.  B. ,  Northville ,  Pa.,  sends  for  name 
specimen  of  plant  from  hanging  basket. 

Ans.  —  Othonna  Crassifolia  (Thick  leaved 
Ragwort)  it  seems  to  be.  Asteracoea  is  the 
order. 

E.  K.  S. ,  Rockford,  Minn.,  asks  which  is  the 
better  planter— Planet  Jr.  No.  2,  or  Mat¬ 
thews. 

Ans. — We  have  tried  only  one,  aud  there¬ 
fore  cannot  answer. 

A  Subscriber,  He  Ruyter,  N.  Y. ,  asks  w  hether 
the  World  Man’f’g  Co.,  advertising  the  Am. 
Popular  Dictionary  for  $1,  will  do  as  they  ad¬ 
vertise  with  regard  to  that  work. 

Ans  — Y  es. 

IF.  E.,  address  cut  of,  asks  whether  Messrs. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  219  and  221  Church 
St.,  Philadelphia,  are  trustworthy. 

Ans. — Yes,  so  far  as  we  know. 

IF.  E.  II.,  Kingsbury,  Ind.,  send  seeds  of  R. 

B.  Sorghum,  and  usks  w  hether  they  are  ripe 
enough  to  germinate. 

Ans.— Yes. 

I.  A.  T.  E. — Jacob’s  Ladder  is  Polemonium 
ccerulium,  from  the  cleft  leaves. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  March  4,  1882, 

S.  SI.  H.-A-  D.  V.-  I.  N.  I’.-W.  F.-Dr.  A.  L.  A.-P. 

B. M.-A.  B.  S.-F.  D  C.  I..1I.  P.-H.  8.-A.  B.  D.— ti¬ 
lt.  T.-N.  J.  S.-J.  SI.L. — X.  A.  W. -F.  II.  E.-W.  II.  K 
— G.  G.— K.E.  F.— No.  Springfield,  Slo,.  thanks  to  you. 

A.  R.— W’  1  C.  -  II.  S.-W.  H.  L.  It  thanks  fer  seed 
— K.  S.  B.,  seed  uoi  arrived.— L  &  S.,  thanks.— F  O.— 
Geo  C.  PeBnlt.  Yes.  they  are  the  same.— Julius  B. 
Iloyt,  we  do  not  kmnv  the  innn  or  the  nursery.— G. 
Hart,  thunks.— H.  <•.  W.— Warren  Mason,  the  papers 
referred  to  have  never  been  received  at  this  office,  or 
we  should  have  followed  Instructions.  Such  papers 
should  be  add  eased  to  the  editor  personally.— J.  L. 
P,— T  K.  B.,  tnnriKs. — Mrs  H.  R.  W..  It  Is  Clia  ter.— II. 
R.  W— S.  I>.  W.-C.  H.-Mra  E  E  P.-G.  K.  B.  L.- 
J.  G.  Y.-C.  D.  K.,  wo  cun  hardly  use  this  — C.  D.  W., 
answer  by  mall.— B.  C.D.— A.  B.  D.— H  G.  N.— M.  C.  J. 
-C.  U.  II  —  G.  W.  8  ,  thanks.— H.  &  S.-A,  C.  R.-W. 

C.  S.  (Auburn,  Ala.),  thunks.— W.  n„  thanks  —  H.  L. 
\V.,  thanks.— J.  G.,  thanks.— V.  It.  H.-J.  D.  tt.  (Plqua 
O.),  thanks;  answer  by  mall.— T.  H.  IL— W.  Z.  H.— 
J.,  thanks  for  correction.— W.  P.  D,  ears  not  ye 
received;  thanks.— H.  H.  C.— M.  H.— Mrs.  E.  Starr, 
please  call .— S.  L.  G.,  thanks.— H.  S.— F.  D.  0. -A  W. 
H Mrs.  B.  B.  A. — O.  H..  W.-  A.  B.  A.— S.  W.  A.— I.  J. 
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SendFor  Illustrated  Catalogue 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y 


THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 

IN  ALL  THE 

Grain-Growing 

COUNTRIES 

of  The  World ! 

And  Always  with  the  Same 

_  _ Satisfactory  Result. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.’S  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  the  Most  Successful 
made.  They  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and  Hilly  Laud,  and  for  all  Conditions  of  Ground 
and  Crop,  the  Rest  Machines  in  use. 


SUPERIOR 

IN  POINT  OF 

Manufacture  &  Finish, 

DURABILITY 

— AND— 

Efficiency. 


Only  Center-draft  Front-cut  Mower  Made 

GAN  MOW  BACK  ANO  FORTH  ON  SAME  SIOE  OF  FIELD. 


Is  used  by  every  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  endorsed  by  the  most 

intelligent  farmers  in  the  country. 

Will  cut  a  six-foot  swath  as  easy  as  a  side  cut  machine  will  cut  four  feet,  and  with  less  draft 
It  also  leaves  the  g'sfs  in  such  condition  that  it  will  cure  in  one-half  the  time,  and  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  tie  Hey  Tedder.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  Green  Fodder  or  En¬ 
silage.  A  tht  reugh  trial  is  request'd  from  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  mower  the 
coming  season.  Send  for  Descriptive-  Circular.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

pjy  77<e  EUREKA  MOWER  is  no w  manufactured  only  at  Towanda-.  Pa.  The  Company 
has  been  thoroughly  reorganised,  comprising  men  of  experience,  ability  and  abundant 
capital.  No  care  or  expense  is  spared  to  select  the  very  best  material  and  skilled  work¬ 
men.  Every  Machine  is  Fully  Warranted. 


p ranch  Offices,  73  West  Washington  8t.,  Chicago,  HI.,  and  1  &  2  Chiswell  St.,  London,  Eng 
12 f~  Agents  Wan  ted  la  all  Unoccupied  Territory.  t3f~  Send  for  Circulars 


With  or  Without  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT,  SPRING  HOES,  OR  CORN  PUNTER. 

rr"r_-  F0RCE  FEED  GRASS  SEEDER- 

Yfr  <;v  •' I  _  Every  Fertilizer  Drill  warranted  to  sow  easily,  evenly 

Afc&araSlS  and  accurately  any  of  the  various  kinds  of 

PHOSPHATES  or  GUANO,  whether  dry  or  damp 


The;  only  Grain  Drill  having  a  Special 

H  y.  J  V  ;  \y  No  GRAIN  DRILL  In  the  market  can  perform  so  great 

,  — .»  C  *  r.A  rN.  a  variety  of  work.  Many  thousands  In  use. 

-  Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  “  A.” 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Drawer  43,  Owego,  Tioga  Co„  N.  Y, 


Janesville,  Wis., 

Manufacture  SEEDERS  and  DRILLS,  SPRING- 
TOOTH  HARROWS,  LEADER  IIAY RAKES, 


The  Albion  Spring  Tooth  Sulky 

RROW  =1  AND  CULTIVATOR 


This  celebrated  Tool  has  been  thoroughly  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  season  of  lfwi.  In  the  East  and 
through  the  West,  and  hundreds  of  them  have 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  Farmers,  tried  and  pur¬ 
chased  on  their  merit.  This  Tool  combined,  is  a 
perfect  Harrow,  a  perfect  Held  Cultivator,  a  per¬ 
fect  sulky  Corn  or  Crop  Cut* 
~  |i  r  ^  il*  <>T~  Ivator  ,  with  Its  force  feed 
Broadcast  Seeder  Attach¬ 
ment,  sowing  all  kinds  of  Grain  evenly.  It  Is  a  per¬ 
fect  Seeder.  The  two  shea,  No.  1  and  No.  i,  huvo 
Eighteen  and  Fifteen  teeth,  made  or  Ihe  trust  spring 
steel,  oil  tempered,  and  are  long  and  thin  penetra¬ 
ting  the  hardest  ground  easily.  The  elasticity  and 
spring  of  the  teeth  working  through  thesoll  Imparts 
i  yielding,  vibratory  motion,  which  Instantly  trees 
hem  from  nil  obstructions.  The  frame  Is  mounted 


—  %  1^'  wo  feet  from  the  ground  on  wheels  four  feet  high, 

_  'W-TLE-1  "J  ,iud  is  adjusted  by  the  axles  up  and  down  to  regu¬ 
late  depm  oi  vsoj  s..  me  i,.u.i  ui  Uie.igiuot  driver's  seat  controls  the  teeth  Instantlv  regulating  the  depth 
and  pitch  of  teeth,  or  elevation  them  for  driviuK  on  rnad  or  for  any  purpose.  Thix  fool  Is  slrunglj  umcie  ouu 
nicely  finished,  and  will  do  mure  and  hotter  woric  than  any  other  Harrow  and  Cultivator  ever  offered  to 
t  armera.  Ilitnu fm-lure d  by  AI.KION  AI’F't*  I  D.,  Albion.  Mich. 


1hl  2B<JpKEYE  jllfllOH 

jAWN|,f0WER 

i  f  MANUFACTURED  BY 

,^k  V HrT00S8$ 


MOWERS  and  REAPERS 

“The  Best  is  the  Cheapest.” 


SENIOR 


The  implements  of  our  manufacture  arc  made  of  the  Best  Materials ,  put  together 
Honestly ,  and  finished  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

We  sell  on  liberal  warranty  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction  under  all  proper  conditions 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  circulars.  Mention  this  paper 


JANESVILLE  MACHINE  CO 

Janesville.  Wis. 


Springfield.O 


BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN’S  FARMER’S  FATORITE 


Fully  Tested  during  the  seasons 

oi  1879  and  1880. 

AND  PROVED  THE 

MOST  RELIABLE 

MOWERS  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Try  one  and  you  will  Buy  It. 


nr  Pend  for  Illustrated  circular*  to 


MAST,  TOCS  &fCO„ Springfield,  Cfcio 


the: 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homea. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CAB.MAX. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SATURDAY  MARCH  11,  1882. 

NOTICE. 

Ai.l  who — having  applied  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  Seed  Distribution  inclosing  two 
three-cent  stamps  or  an  equivalent — have 
not  yet  received  it,  will  now  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  us  by  postal  card.  Those  who  have 
subscribed  for  the  Rural  in  connection 

C 

with  the  Inter-Ocean,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
World,  or  other  journals  which  club 
with  us,  are  not  required  to  pay  any 
postage.  We  stand  ready  to  rectify  any 
and  all  mistakes  upon  notification  by 
postal  card. 

If  the  number  on  your  wrapper  after 
the  name  is  1676,  your  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  with  this  week’s  paper  ;  if  the 
number  is  1677,  next  week,  and  so  on. 
Seepage  172  for  full  explanation. 


Dr.  J.  B.  La wes  writes  us  that  he  sees 
our  people  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
the  German  tables  of  food  values  are  all 
false.  In  manures  they  underrate  the 
value  of  nitrogen  and  in  foods  they  have 
erred  in  the  contrary  direction, 

Our  New  England  readers  will  read 
Dr.  Hoskins’s  “  Fruit  List  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  ”  with  interest  and  instruction.  The 
list  may  be  trusted  as  the  most  reliable 
general  list  that  can  be  made  out.  Dr. 
Hoskins  has  given  much  time  and  care 
to  it. 

- - . — - 

Tins  children  have  a  “benefit”  this  week. 
We  are  very  much  obliged  to  the  parents 
of  the  members  of  our  Youths’  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club  for  the  interest  they  manifest 
in  it.  They  aid  in  a  good,  noble  work. 
Let  us  all  strive  to  interest  our  children 
in  the  garden  and  farm. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦-  - 

If  we  have  made  any  mistakes  (as 
doubtless  we  have)  in  making  up  and 
sending  out  our  Free  Seed  Distribution, 
we  are  now  ready  to  rectify  them.  Our 
friends  will  kindly  notify  us  by  postal. 
We  want  to  make  all  entirely  satisfactory 
without  cost  to  our  readers,  and  if  they  do 
not  advise  us  of  any  irregularities  or  mis¬ 
takes,  it  will  be  their  fault  if  they  do  not 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  rectify  them. 


Before  any  Winter  to  speak  of,  Spring 
has  come.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
Winters  as  mild  as  the  last,  hut  in  this 
latitude  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  one,  and 
reports  from  nearly  all  other  parts  of  the 
country  tell  of  a  Winter  equally  without 
severity.  Above  all  others  this  is  the  sea¬ 
son  to  catch  cold,  to  change  clothing  un¬ 
wisely,  and  to  be  caught  in  a  shower  with¬ 
out  an  umbrella.  We  also  expect  in  a  few 
days  more  to  hear  that  the  peach  crop  is 
entirely  ruined. 

- » - - - 

Tiie  two  mistakes  in  our  recent  an¬ 
swers  to  questions,  viz.,  those  regarding 
the  amount  of  onion  seed  to  the  acre  and 
the  average  quantity  of  shelled  beans  to 
the  acre,  have  brought  no  less  than  100 
corrections  from  our  good  friends.  We 
thank  them  again  and  again.  While  our 
readers  are  thus  interested  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  we  have  little  fear  of  going 
far  astray.  Our  subscribers  see  that  we 
earnestly  desire  to  be  correct  and  trust¬ 
worthy  in  our  advice,  and  they  hasten  to 
the  rescue  when  they  see  us  in  peril. 
Long  may  they  and  the  Rural  wave ! 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  RAILROADS. 

No  question  now  before  Congress  is 
more  important  than  that  embodied  in  the 
“  Reagan  bill”  introduced  by  Represen¬ 
tative  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  which 
proposes  that  the  general  government 
shall  exercise  a  controlling  power  over 
the  railroad  lines  of  the  country.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  tho  House  has  the  subject  now 
under  investigation  and  delegations  from 
commercial  bodies  and  trade  associations 


are  strongly  advocating  the  project, 
while  the  railroad  companies  are  stren- 
ously  combattiug  it,  publicly  through  the 
most  influential  legal  luminaries,  and 
doubtless  privately  through  a  powerful 
lobby.  The  power  of  our  vast  railroad 
tnonoplies  is  the  greatest  of  our  political 
and  economic  forces,  and  that  in  which 
far-sighted  statesmen  see  the  gravest  dan¬ 
ger  to  our  material  welfare  and  our  re¬ 
publican  institutions.  That  these  mighty 
corporations,  in  seeking  directly  their 
own  pecuniary  advantage,  have  done 
great  good  to  the  country  no  one  will 
deny ;  but  so  vast  a  concentration  of 
capital  handled  by  selflsh  greed  un¬ 
der  almost  despotic  control  oppresses 
the  people  to  enrich  its  owners.  How 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  public  and  of  these  huge  organizations 
will  demand  the  highest,  statesmanship. 


NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  ON  OLEO¬ 
MARGARINE. 

Several  bills  are  now  before  Congress 
designed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  suine  as  genuine  butter.  The 
very  extensive  sale  of  these  products  here 
in  that  fraudulent  guise  and  the  large 
exportation  of  them  without  any  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  have  already  done  much 
injury  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  According  to  the  statistics  gathered 
by  the  supporters  of  these  bills  the  money 
value  of  our  annual  dairy  products  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  wheat  and  the  corn 
crops,  and  is  greater  than  that  of  cotton 
and  wool  combined,  being,  according  to 
different  statistical  tables  and  estimates, 
between  four  and  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  yearly,  while  from  five  to  eight  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  are  interested  in  the  industry 
in  which  a  capital  of  from  four  to  six  hun¬ 
dred  millions  is  invested.  It  is  hardly 
tolerable  that  so  vast  an  industry,  affect¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  population,  should  l>e  jeopardized 
by  a  handful  of  unscrupulous  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  are  making  vast  profits  out  of  a 
product  which  owes  its  extensive  sale  to 
fraud.  The  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  laws  against,  it  is  to  distinguish  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine  butter;  and 
the  great  difficulty  in  securing  appropri¬ 
ate  legislation  lies  in  the  dominant  influ¬ 
ence  of  organized  capital.  The  most  prac¬ 
tical  measure  sought,  hy  the  present  bills 
is  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  stamp 
oleomargarine  and  suine  with  conspicuous 
marks.  But  what  is  to  prevent  the  sub¬ 
sequent  change  of  the  stuff  from  marked 
into  unmarked  packages  ?  The  only  effect¬ 
ual  preventive  of  fraud  in  these  concoctions 
seems  to  be  to  mark  the  products  by 
compelling  the  manufacturers  to  give 
them  some  color  different  from  that  of 
genuine  butter  and  cheese. 


RECLAMATION  OF  ARID  WESTERN 
LANDS. 

Next  to  the  reorganization  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  the  reclamation 
of  the  arid  lands  of  the  Far  West  appears 
to  have  attracted  more  Congressional  at¬ 
tention  than  any  other  agricultural  ques¬ 
tion.  Representative  J.  B.  Belford,  of 
Colorado,  has  introduced  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  that  such  lands  shall  be  leased 
in  large  tracts  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  at  a  low  figure,  for  grazing 
purposes,  as  an  inducement  to  stock- 
men  to  bore  wells  to  secure  stock 
water.  Representative  G.  W.  Cassidy,  of 
Nevada,  has  offered  another  bill  provid¬ 
ing  that  two  artesian  wells  shall  be  sunk 
ou  government  laud  in  his  State  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  not  exceeding  $100,000.  He  backs 
up  his  bill  by  the  report  of  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  State,  who  declares  that 
millions  of  acres  in  the  greet  valleys  and 
uplands  can  be  made  fruitful  by  irrigation 
from  such  wells.  This  gentleman  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  donation  of  a  section  or  two 
of  land  for  the  discovery  of  water  easily 
accessible  by  means  of  artesian  wells 
would  greatly  stimulate  research  leading 
to  the  reclamation  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  now  worthless.  Delegate 
Oury,  of  Arizona,  has  brought  forward 
another  bill  providing  that  five  artesian 
wells  shall  be  bored  in  Arizona  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior. 

In  addition  to  these  House  bills,  Sena¬ 
tor  Vest,  of  Missouri,  has  introduced  into 
the  Senate  a  bill  granting  to  the  Idaho 
Land  Irrigation  Company  the  right  to 
build  and  forever  maintain  canals  to  car¬ 
ry  the  waters  of  Snake  and  Boisp  Rivers 
to  arid  land  south  of  them  in  Idaho. 
The  bill  grants  the  right  of  way  through 
public  and  private  lands  and  every  alter¬ 
nate  section  of  land  that  can  be  irrigated 
within  the  prescribed  limits.  The  same 
Senator  has  also  brought  forward  another 


bill  giving  the  Utah  and  Idaho  Irrigation 
Company  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the 
waters  of  the  Beach  River  in  Idaho  and 
granting  a  subsidy  of  six  sections  of  land 
per  mile  for  each  of  the  canals  and 
branches. 

We  have  not  the  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  these  various  projects, 
but  some  of  them  look  suspiciously  like 
monopolizing  jobs.  One  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  ways  of  checking  dishonest,  or 
or  tricky  legislation  is  to  disclose  to  the 
interested  public  the  character  of  the  lulls 
whose  passage  is  sought,  hence  the  above 
brief  summary. 

A  GLANCE  AT  CROPS  AND  PRICES 
FOR  1881. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment’s  latest  corrected  estimate  of  the 
production  of  cereals  in  1881  the  falling 
off  from  the  crops  of  1880  was,  31  per  cent 
in  corn ;  22  per  cent  in  wheat  ;  27  per 
cent  in  rye  ;  and  9  per  cent  in  bariey; 
while  the  yield  of  buckwheat  and  oats 
was  about  the  same  in  both  years.  The 
aggregate  product  of  all  cereals  in  ’81 
was  2,063,020,571  bushels  against  2.7 18,- 
193,501  in  ’80,  a  reduction  of  055,163,931 
bushels,  or  24  per  cent.  In  spite  of  this  de¬ 
crease,  however,  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  cereal  crops  of  1881  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  cereal  crops  of  1880.  The 
average  value  of  corn  has  advanced 
from  39.0  cents  in  1880  to  63.6  cents  in 
’81  ;  oats  from  36  cents  to  46.4  cents  and 
wheat  from  95  cents  to  $1.19  per  bushel. 
Corn  averaged  the  lowest  price  in  Neb., 
39  cents;  next  in  la.,  44  cents,  and  nextin 
Minn.,  53  cents,  and  the  highest  price  was 
in  Col.,  $1,05;  next  in  Nev.,and  Fla..  $1 
each,  and  next  in  Ga.,  97  coots.  The 
yield  averaged  18.6  bushels  per  acre  for 
the  entire  country,  being  least  in  S.  C., 
6.7  bushels  per  acre  ;  next  in  Ga.,  8.3 
bushels  ;  and  nextin  Fla.,  8.8  bushels. 
Curiously  the  yield  was  heaviest  in  Vt  ,  N. 
H.,and  Me.,  which  averaged  respectively 
35.7,34.2  and  34  bushels  per  acre,  against 
1 9.4  bushels  per  acre  in  Illinois,  25. 8  in  Ta. , 
and  16.5  in  Mo.,  the  three  States  whose 
aggregate  production  was  the  highest. 
The  total  yield  of  the  three  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  was  only  4.316,000  bushels; 
while  that  of  the  three  Western  States 
amounted  to  443,093.000  bushels. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  was  highest 
in  S.  C.,  Fla.  and  Ga.,  being  re¬ 
spectively  $1.65,  $1.65,  and  $1.63,  in 
all  of  which  the  production  was  less  than 
the  consumption.  In  the  Northern  States 
of  greatest  surplus,  the  price  averaged 
$1.29  in  Ohio;  $1.06  in  Minn.,  and  $1.27 
in  lnd.,  each  of  which  States  produced 
more  than  30,000,000  bushels.  Cal. 
wheat  averaged  $1.03  per  bushel,  and 
Oregon  wheat,  88  cents,  the  distance  from 
market  lowering  the  price  of  the  extra- 
quality  wheat  of  those  States.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  was  10.1  bushels  per  acre,  being 
highest  in  Col.,  19.8;  next  iD  Vt.,,  18.0; 
next  in  Conn.,  17.7;in  Oregon  it  was,  17.2, 
while  in  Ohio,  Minn,  and  Tnd.,  the 
three  largest  producers,  the  yield  aver¬ 
aged,  respectively,  13.3 1 1.4  and  lO.Sbtish- 
els  per  acre.  For  oats  S.  C.,  Fla.  and  La, 
paid  the  highest  price — 97,  92  and  95 
cents  respectively.  With  this  cereal,  as 
with  com  and  wheat,  the  New  England 
States  averaged  a  heavier  yield  per  acre 
than  any  other  six  contiguous  States  in 
the  Union  (though  Minn,  heads  the 
list  with  an  average  of  85.6  bushels  per 
acres)  showing  conclusively  the  superior 
results  of  better  tillage  and  care  over  a 
more  genial  climate  and  a  richer  natural 
soil.  In  Ill.,  Iowa,  Penn,  and  N.  Y., 
whose  product  ranged  from  66,000,000 
to  38,000,000  bushels,  the  average  yield 
was,  respectively,  33.4,  26.2,  31  8 and  28.8 
bushels  per  acre. 

- *-*■-* - 

BREVITIES. 


We  can  tell  our  readers  that  the  Ghent 
Azaleas  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
hardy  shrubs. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  life  is  that 
every  one  is  trying  to  make  an  easy  living. 
That’s  why  farming  doesn’t  pay  always. 

Our  readers  may  take  tho  Rural’s  word 
for  it  that  too  much  salt  is  spread  upon  aspar¬ 
agus  beds,  it  may  not  do  any  special  harm ; 
it  surely  cun  do  no  good. 

The  next  question  for  the  discussion  of  our 
Youths’  Horticultural  Club  is:  What  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  best  for  the  young  folks  to  cultivate  ? 
The  members  of  the  Club  have  a  “  benefit”  this 
week. 

One  of  our  enterprising  seed  firms  offers  a 
new  sunflower  with  the  name  of  Oscar  Wilde. 
The  description  given  is  precisely  that  which 
would  fairly  describe  no  less  than  a  dozen  of 
our  Wilde  varieties. 

The  Rural  is  merely  trying  to  catch  up. 
The  two  numbers  comprising  the  Complete 
Fruit  Lists  for  each  State  of  the  United  States 


(this  and  last  week’s  numbers)  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  who  apply,  as  long  as  the  edition  lasts. 

During  1 881 ,  the  falling  off  in  the  value  of  our 
agricultural  exports  has  been,  in  round  num¬ 
bers:  wheat, $3 1,000,000; corn,  SIS, 000, 000; cot¬ 
ton.  other  than  Sea  Island,  $12,006,000;  horned 
cattle,  over  $6,000,000;  bacon  aud  hams,  nearly 
$5,000,000;  tallow,  nearly  $3,000,000;  butter, 
over  $8,000,000:  preserved  meats,  nearly  $2,- 
000,000;  rye,  $1,000,000;  wheat  flour,  about 
$000,000. 

In  forecasting  the  aggregate  yield  of  last  year’s 
wheat  crop,  the  Rural  in  its  Special  Crop 
Number,  doted  June  35,  ’.VO,  page  424.  said  : 
“This  year’s  aggregate  crop  <■;>  hardly  be 
far  from  the  neighborhood  of  380,000,000 
bushels.”  The  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Special  Report  dated  Feb.  16,  1882,  which 
gives  the  corrected  estimates  of  last  year’s 
cereal  crops,  snvs:  “The  wheat  cron  aggre¬ 
gates  880,280,090  bushels." 

On  Thursday  last  the  New  York  Live  Stock 
Express  Company  made  a  trial  trip  on  a  New 
Jersey  railroad  with  a  new  kind  of  stock  cars 
for  which  the  claim  is  made  that  they  secure 
immunity  from  crowding  and  trampling, 
shorten  the  time  of  transit  and  deliver  the 
animals  in  better  condition  than  the  ordinary 
cattle  cars  The  curs  arc*  fitted  with  sliding 
partitions  so  arranged  as  to  give  each  animal  a 
separate  stall  and  with  improved  appliances 
for  feeding  mid  watering.  In  view  of  the 
great  multitude  of  plans  lately  devised  for 
the  humane  transportation  of  live  stock,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  of  thorn  will  soon  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  general  use  on  our  railroads. 

Tiik  buffalo  Patent  Grain  Shovel  Company 
is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  patents  on  the  steam  grain  shov¬ 
el  used  by  all  the  principal  elevators  of  Buffa¬ 
lo  and  by  many  elevators  at.  other  grain  re¬ 
ceiving  centers.  In  1806  Wilson,  Spendelon 
and  Watson,  the  inventors,  combined  and  over 
since  they  have  been  receiving  on  elevated 
grain  a  royalty  of  60  cents  per  1,000  bushels. 
The  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade  has  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  an  earnest  protest  against  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  patents  in  the  interest  of  Commerce, 
and  in  the  interest  of  Agriculture  wo  join  our 
protest  to  theirs.  Whatever  increases  the 
expense  of  handling  farm  products  tends  to 
lessen  tho  price  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
goods.  Moreover  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
we  are  firmly  opposed  to  all  extensions  of 
patents. 

From  a  number  of  points  in  the  West  we 
learn  that  unusually  active  preparations  are 
already  being  made  to  celebrate  Arbor  Day 
in  April.  The  great  advantages  of  extensive 
tree  planting  on  the  prairies  are  being  annu¬ 
ally  more  fully  appreciated,  and  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications  an  unusually  large  area  will 
be  planted  this  year.  Hitherto  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska  have  done  most  in  for¬ 
estry.  The  first  has  a  Forestry  Association, 
which  has  already  done  a  good  deal  for  the 
protection  of  the  present  timber  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  t  roe-planting  to  meet  future 
wants.  In  support  of  its  efforts  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$2,500,  and  tho  example  might  well  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Che  other  scantily- timbered  prairie 
States.  A  Forestry  Convention,  to  be  held 
at  Cincinnati  next  April,  will  doubtless  bene¬ 
ficial  ly  contribute  to  attract  public  attention 
to  the  urgent  need  of  Stale  and  National 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  Forestry, 

In  the  case  of  McAllister  vs.  tho  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
McAllister’s  cattle  were  unloaded  from  tue 
oars  in  Missouri,  contrary  to  his  directions, 
and  were  seized  by  the  State  officers  as  Texas, 
Mexican  or  Indian  cattle,  under  a  statute  of 
the  State  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  such 
cattle.  McAllister  was  arrested,  summarily 
tried,  convicted  and  fiuod  $100,  to  which  was 
added  the  cost  of  tho case aud  of  caring  for  and 
feeding  the  cattle,  amounting  to  $125.  He  was 
unable  to  pay,  and  the  cattle  wore  sold  to  sat¬ 
isfy  fine,  costs  aud  expenses.  No  time  wus 
allowed  him  to  procure  evidence  that  the  cat¬ 
tle  were  not  Texas,  Mexican  or  Indian  cattle 
— as  was  the  fuel.  Last  December  the  Su- 

Ereme  Court  of  Minnesota,  to  which  the  case 
ad  been  carried,  decided  against  McAllister, 
through  Judge  ltay,  who  -aid:— “The  injur¬ 
ies  complained  of  were  the  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate  result  of  the  arrest  and  seizure  by  third 
parties,  for  whose  conduct  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  is  not  responsible.  It  is  clear  that  the 
alleged  wrongful  unloading  was  not  the  prox¬ 
imate  cost  of  the  arrest  and  loss;  and  that  tho 
injury  suffered  resulted  in  damages  too  incon¬ 
sequential  to  justify  an  action  against  the 
company  as  a  carrier.” 

A  strenuous  attempt  is  being  made  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  suppress  “bucket- 
shops.”  This  is  the  nickname  given  to  the 
dens  of  those  speculative  dealers  iu  produce 
and  stocks  who  ore  not  members  of  the  regular 
commercial  and  financial  organizations,  such 
as  the  Produce  Exchange,  stock  Exchange; 
etc.  The  members  of  these  latter  organizations 
pay  heavy  entrance  fees  and  annual  dues  and 
their  dealings  are  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the 
respective  organizations  aud  .-aibjoet  to  super¬ 
vision  of  the  duly  elected  governing  authori¬ 
ties,  who  punish  members  for  any  detected 
illegitimate  transactions.  Tlio  runners  of 
“bucket-shops”  pay  no  fees  or  dues,  are  con¬ 
strained  by  no  rules  except  the  criminal  laws, 
and  their  dealings  are  subject  to  no  supervision 
except  that  of  the  criminal  courts.  As  u  rule, 
they  am  men  without  much  capital  of  their 
own,  who  find  abundant  gains  in  manipulat¬ 
ing  that  of  others  deposited  with  them  us 
“margins”  in  speculative  transactions.  While 
the  regular  organizations  promote  gambling 
in  “options”  among  heavy  operators,  the 
“  bucket-shops  ”  foster  such  gam  bling,  with  its 
ttttendeut  vices,  urnuug  the  general'  public, 
accepting  margins  of  from  five  dollars,  aud 
sometimes  even  less,  upwards.  They  are  not 
confined,  to  the  large  cities,  for  small  country 
towns  often  have  their  demoralizing  presence. 
The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is  attempting  to 
suppress  them  by  causing  the  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  to  cease  furnishing  them  the  market 
quotations  collected  on  ’Change.  Their  opera¬ 
tions  are  based  on  these,  and,  deprived  of 
them,  they  must  “shut  up  (bucket)-shop.” 


them  as  soon  as  ripe,  wash  and  dry  them,  and 
roast  the  same  as  green  coffee. 

Uncue  Mark: — In  order  to  make  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  peanut’s  growth  plain  to  those  who 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  grow , 
we  give  an  illustration  at  Fig.  SL,  which  a 
brief  description  will  make  clear  to  all.  The 
flowers,  which  form  in  clusters,  are  yellow 
and  inconspicuous.  When  they  wither,  the 
ovary,  which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  long 
calyx  tube,  if  fertilized,  is  carried  down¬ 
ward  by  the  growth  of  what  appears  to 


wish  to  grow  them  might  do  it  just  as  I  did, 
omitting  some  of  the  scraping  unless  it  be  care¬ 
fully  done;  but  all  the  rest,  even  to  the  danc¬ 
ing  and  clapping  of  hands,  might  just  as  well 
go  in. 

Perhaps  Uncle  Mark  will  permit  me  to  add 
for  the  information  of  the  Club,  that  the  pea¬ 
nut  (Arachis  hypogsea)  is  a  leguminous  plant, 
now  largely  grown  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  including  our  own  Southern  States. 
The  fruit  is  usually  eaten  roasted,  as  most 
boys  know,  and  a  valuable  oil  is  extracted 
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The  Club  was  called  to  order,  as  usual,  by 
the  Chairman,  Uncle  Mark.  He  introduced  the 
topic  of  Peanut  Culture,  by  saying  tlrnt,  in  the 
South,  this  nut  has  various  names,  such  as 
Piniars,  Goubers,  Ground  Nuts  and  Ground 
Peas;  botanically  it  is  Arachis  hypogma,  the 
latter  word  being  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  meaning  “under”  and  “ground.”  As  the 
peanut  forms  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
the  significance  of  the  name  is  apparent.  It 
s,  as  we  know,  but  little  cultivated  in  the 
North,  as  our  seasons  arc  usually  too  short  for 
the  peanut  to  fully  mature;  but  from  Virginia 
southwardit  is  an  important  crop.  The  viues 
as  well  as  the  nuts  are  valuable,  as  they  make 
a  good  fodder  crop  for  stock.  AVhile  large 
quantities  of  peanuts  are  roasted  and  eaten, 
their  chief  use,  where  they  are  raised  on  a 
large  scale,  is  for  making  an  oil  resembling 
olive  oil,  and  used  for  similar  purposes.  The 
seeds  are  used  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
chocolate,  it  is  said.  In  closing,  the  chairman 
introduced  “  Horticola,”  who  suggested  the 
topic  before  the  Club. 

Horticola  : — Since  I  suggested  the  subject 
of  the  Peanut,  it  will  be  expected  that  1  should 
say  something  about  it,  and  I  will  do  so  with 
the  modesty  becoming  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  Club  (in  point  of  time).  I  do 
not  know  tliat  I  can  make  my  remarks  more 
interesting  to  my  young  associates  than  by 
simply  telliug  them  the  story  of  my  first  pea¬ 
nut,  and,  in  fact,  my  first  plant.  When  I 
was  some  five  or  six  years  old  I  had  an  uncle 
who  owned  a  plantation  at  the  South,  where 
peauuts  were  then,  and  are  now,  largclygrown, 
At  one  of  his  visits  to  us  I  asked  him  a  good 
many  questions  about  peanuts,  as  to  whether 
they  grew  on  trees,  whether  they  had  to  be 
roasted  to  make  them  grow,  and  a  good  many 
other  curious  questions  that  little  boys  are  apt 
to  ask,  and  old  people  are  sometimes  puzzled 
to  answer. 

Well,  he  promised  to  bring  me  some  raw 
ones  to  grow,  and  he  did  so.  I  was  just  about 
one  of  the  happiest  boys  you  ever  saw.  There 
was  plenty  of  sunshine  then,  and  some  of  it 
seems  to  linger  around  me  still.  1  know  how 
you  all  feel  when  Uncle  Mark  sends  you  some 
uice  seed.  Well,  ruy  uncle’s  directions  were 
brief,  but  they  were  very  plain.  Tom  (that 
was  “our  man”)  was  told  to  dig  up  my  bed  in 


fi’om  it,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive 
oil,  and  also  for  lubricating  purposes.  The 
plant  may  be  successfully  grown  in  a  large 
pot,  or  a  box  of  rich  sandy  loam,  and  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Club  might  grow  it  in  this 
way,  though  it  is  much  easier  to  grow  it  in  the 
ground. 

Mtn-vif.  Fisherr: — You  ask  us  how  to  raise 
peanuts.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  First, 

I  get  the  unbrowned  nuts,  (they  need  not  be 
shelled,)  and  plant  them  in  little  hills  10  or 
13  inches  apart,  two  inches  deep  and  about 
three  nuts  to  a  hill;  I  do  not  water  them,  no 
matter  how  hot  the  weather  is;  they  grow 
better  in  sandy  soil  than  in  rich,  manured 
ground.  I  cover  the  blossoms  w  ith  dirt  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  hill  where  every  blossom  is.  Leave 
them  in  the  ground  until  after  the  third  or 
fourth  frost,  then  take  them  up  and  put  them 
in  a  dry,  cool  place  for  a  month  or  two. 
Some  peanut-boy  will  brown  them  for  you  for 
a  couple  of  cents.  I  hope  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club  will  write  either  to  the  Ru¬ 
ral  or  directly  to  me,  and  tell  me  about  their 
crops  iu  the  Fall.  My  address  is  Marion,  Ind. 

Quivcy  McBride  : — As  I  oneelived  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  how  peanuts 
are  cultivated  there.  They  are  grown  the 
same  as  peas  until  they  blossom  out,  then  they 
are  covered  by  a  one  horse  plow  Nothing  is 
done  to  them  until  they  are  dug.  They  are 
then  washed  and  dried  ready  for  the  market. 
I  now  live  at  Burton,  Michigan,  and  tried 
raising  them  here  a  year  ago.  They  were 
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planted  with  the  hulls  on.  and  rotted  in  loss 
than  a  week.  I  again  planted  them  with  the 
hulls  opened  at  the  euds,  and  about  one-half 
of  them  grew.  The  third  time  I  was  more 
successful.  I  hulled  them,  soaked  them  in 
water  a  few  days,  and  planted.  They  grew 
splendidly.  I  did  not  cover  the  blossoms,  and 


last  of  May,  putting  two  or  three  nuts,  with 
shell  removed,  in  a  place:  rows  to  be  about  30 
inches  apart  each  way.  Cultivate  thoroughly 
with  cultivator  and  hand-hoe. 

Josie  A.  Johnson  : — As  I  am  only  10,  I  do 
nob  know  as  much  as  the  older  ones  about  the 
culture  of  peanuts.  Papa  bought  some  raw 
peanuts  and  planted  a  few.  The  season  was 
so  short  but  few  ripened.  The  leaves  look 
like  Oxalis,  or  clover  leaves.  I  think  they 
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Earl  Matthews: — We  shell  the  nuts,  being 
careful  not  to  break  the  skin  which  covers  the 
kernel,  then  plant  them  in  hills  three  feet  each 
way,  dropping  two  or  three  kernels  in  a  hill. 
When  the  plants  are  well  up,  pull  out  all  but 
one.  Keep  the  ground  well  stirred  and  free 
from  weeds.  Flat  culture  is  imperative,  my 
papa  always  tolls  us.  Always  be  careful  aud 
not  lift  the  vine  after  the  “finders”  have  shot 
downward.  Just  before  frost  we  dig  them  by 
using  a  common  four-ti  tied  dung  fork,  Run  it 
deep  enough  to  go  below  the  nuts  and  loosen 
the  earth  and  nuts,  then  with  the  hand  pull  the 
center  or  main  root  and  turn  it  bottom  up¬ 
wards  on  the  ground.  After  sunning  a  day, 
drive  the  wagon  in  the  patch  and  throw  the 
vines,  nuts  and  all  upon  it  and  haul  them  to 
the  barn.  Scatter  them  until  well  cured.  Pull 
off  the  nuts  and  mow  away  the  vines.  They 
make  an  excellent  fodder.  The  small  Spanish 
nut  does  better  here  in  Texas  than  the  large 
variety. 

Clarence  Johnson:— I  put  two  quarts  of 
fine  horse  manure  in  a  hill  and  then  1  break 
open  the  shells  but  do  not  take  off  the  red 
skin.  Then  I  set  them  with  the  sharp  point 
up  and  then  push  the  manure  around  the  pea 
nut.  Cover  them  with  fresh  dirt  about  three 
inches  iu  depth,  and  they  will  come  up  and 
spread  over  the  ground.  They  look  like 
clover  but  they  have  yellow  blossoms.  You 
must  keep  the  dirt  loose  around  the  vines,  and 
then  lie  very  careful  when  you  work  around 
them,  I)o  not.  let  the  weeds  get  a  start.  I 
raised  some  peanuts  year  before  last,  and  took 
them  to  our  county  fair  and  gob  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  on  them. 

Uncle  Mark: — It  has  been  said  that  our 
seasons  are  too  short  for  the  peanut;  but,  on 
a  small  scale,  this  obj  -ction  may  he  overcome 
by  starting  plants  in  hot  beds  and  transplant¬ 
ing  when  the  weather  becomes  warm.  In  this 
way  a  family  can  supply  itself  with  peanuts. 

I  hope  the  members  will  plant  a  few  nuts  just 
to  see  their  manner  of  growth,  if  nothing 
more. 

- +-■*-*-  ■  ■ 

THE  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN. 

PROF.  W.  J.  BEAL. 

(See  page  IBS  for  Illustration.) 

There  is  only  one  child  iu  my  family,  but 
several  of  my  neighbors  have  children.  My 
good  wife  generally  supplies  them  with  cook¬ 
ies,  maple  sugar  in  generous  chunks,  and  with 
other  things  which  will  surely  draw  the 
youngsters  to  our  door.  In  one  sense,  all  tho 
neighbors’  children  are  ours.  Our  door-yard 
aud  garden  are  their  head  quarters.  One  or 
more  of  them  generally  unite  with  our  little 
girl  iu  making  a  garden.  Children  like  to 
play  in  dirt.  They  take  to  it  as  naturally  as 
young  ducks  to  tho  pond.  In  the  Spring  of 
the  year,  if  at  no  other  time,  every  one  is  in  a 
fever  to  “make  garden.”  The  children  imi¬ 
tate  the  older  people. 

Iu  1877,  when  my  child  was  seven  years 
old,  she  took  in  a  neighbor's  girl,  aged  five- 
and-a-half,  as  partner,  and  they  made  a  vege¬ 
table  garden.  The  space  selected  was  not 
large — only  six  feet  square.  They  made  their 
own  plans,  and  sowed  a  few  seeds  which  were 
given  them.  For  a  while  all  went  lovely,  hut 
on  the  approach  of  hot  weather  the  ground 
became  hard  and  the  weeds  numerous.  Hoe¬ 
ing  in  the  hot  sun  was  not  so  funny  as  planting 
iu  the  mellow  earth,  in  May.  The  girls  were 
sometimes  urged  to  hoe  their  garden;  they 
were  sometimes  Helped  a  little.  The  garden 
looked  like  too  many  larger  gardens  which  I 
have  seen.  The  crops  were  light  and  easily 
harvested;  the  profits  were  small.  The  rows 
wore  not  straight,  nor  were  tho  distances  be¬ 
tween  them  always  well  proportioned.  Some 
things  had  room  to  spare;  others  were  crowd¬ 
ed.  Still  the  garden  was  nob  a  failure  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  It  afforded  some  occupa¬ 
tion  for  tho  long  days,  and  ga  ve  the  children 
a  little  experience.  They  studied  the  gardens 
of  older  people  the  more  carefully. 

Towards  Spring  of  the  next  year  tho  same 
children,  Jessie  and  Anna — one  eight,  the 
other  six-and-a-ha  If — took  much  delight  in 
ransacking  several  illustrated  seed  catalogues. 

A  few  seed-*  were  again  given  them.  They  asked 
for  help  in  making  plans;  some  help  was  given 
thrm.  This  year  the  garden  had  expanded  to 
a  square  rod  or  mure.  They  put  in  seeds  for 
a  miscellaneous  lot  of  vegetables,  which  they 
peddled  among  tho  neighbors.  One  of  the 
most  profitable  plants  was  a  hill  of  field- 
pumpkins,  the  fruit  of  w  hich  was  sold  to  the 
boys  at  four  cents  apiece,  for  making  “Jack 
o’  Lanterns.”  Ill  the  garden,  among  the  green 
or  golden  fruit,  one  of  the  boys  had,  without 
charge,  placed  a  rude  sigu,  which  read: 

“  Pumpkins  for  sale.”  It  drew  everybody. 
The  money  for  sales  from  the  garden  wus  di¬ 
vided  between  the  little  gardeners. 

During  the  next  season  a  better  vegetable 
garden  was  maintained,  and  an  indifferent 
flower  garden.  Tho  location  of  the  latt  er  was 
not  good.  My  girl,  Jessie,  showed  the  usual 
shrewdness  iu  business  matters,  which  runs  in 
the  family.  She  did  most  of  the  hard-w’ork, 
and  made  her  little  partner  the  treasurer  of 


the  firm.  Before  the  next  Spring,  this  little 
treasurer  left  tho  country  with  her  parents, 
taking  with  her  about  sixty  live  cents  in  the 
little  bank,  as  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand, 
the  result  of  the  hard  earnings  on  the  previous 
year.  In  the  Spring  of  1880,  Jessie  had  a  lit¬ 


tle  help  from  Clara,  another  girl,  about  six 
months  younger.  They  were  then  nearly  ten 
and  uiue  aml-a-half,  respectively. 

Listen  while  I  report  w  hat  one  of  them  says 
as  she  turns  over  the  pages  of  the  seed  catal¬ 
ogue,  and  makes  her  plans  on  paper.  The 


plans  showed  the  position  of  all  the  vegetables 
iu  the  garden  which  was  yet  to  be  made. 
They  received  a  little  help,  but  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  needed  no  stimulating.  The  subject  was 
frequently  reviewed,  apparently  with  groat 
delight.  Her  remark  was:  “  1  think  Ferry  is 


a  good  man  to  send  me— a  little  girl— such  a 
pretty  catalogue.  I  w^ant  to  tell  you  what  1 
aoi  going  to  send  for;  some  of  Dreer’s  im¬ 
proved  Lima  beans.  See,  how  close  they  are 
in  the  pod !  They  do  not  waste  a  bit  of  room. 
I  want  some  improved  Early  Turnip  beets  for 


greens,  and  the  bottoms  for  cooking.  No 
cabbages  for  me.  The  worms  trouble  me  so. 
Professor  Johnson,  last  year,  had  some  great 
nice  heads,  which  Clara  cut  off.  Mamma 
says  carrots  won’t  pay.  They  do  not  sell 
well.  Nobody  wants  any.  Cauliflower  aud 


celery  are  too  much  bother.  1  shall  have  to 
raise  lots  of  com  to  make  it  pay;  a.  little  does 
not  amount  to  anything.  Early  Minnesota 
is  pretty  good  for  early,  and  8  to  well’s  Ever¬ 
green  for  late.  I  am  not  going  to  raise  any 
cucumbers,  because  I  do  not  want  to  hoe 


them.  The  vines  spread  tout  and  always  get 
in  the  way.  We  raised  one  hill  last  year,  and 
nobody  bought  any.  I  want  lettuce  very 
early.  We  can  sow  Tennishall  before  the 
ground  is  warm.  It  will  be  an  early  crop. 
Ferry’s  Early  Prize  head  is  a  good  kind,  be¬ 
cause  it  heads  up  nicely,  so  you  don’t  have 
to  pick  it  over  much.  The  dirt  can’t  get  in 
any  more  than  iuto  a  head  of  cabbage.” 

“  But,”  continued  she,  “I  am  going  to  try 
Martynias.  They  bear  lots  of  splendid  little 
pickles,  if  picked  when  young.  Cucumbers 
do  not  bear  so  lavishly,  and  besides,  every¬ 
body  has  cucumbers.  Last  year  we  raised 
one  melon  vine,  and  the  melons  did  not  ripen 
well.  I  never  have  any  luck  with  melons. 
They  do  not  amount  to  anything,  and  we  eat 
them  and  got  no  money.  Money  is  what  we  are 
after.  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  is  a  good  kind 
of  onion,  1  w  ill  have  one  row.  1  wrant  a  lit¬ 
tle  parsley.  That  is  beautiful  for  bouquets  and 
for  garnishing.  What,  is  garnishing  ?  Ob,  it 
is  for  trimming  up  dishes  of  meat  and  things. 

I  shall  raise  more  peas  next  year— Ferry’s 
First  and  Best,  is  an  early  sort.  Shall  w'e  have 
some  late  sorts  if  Yes,  I  guess  so.  The  Cham¬ 
pion  of  Englan  1  is  good.  They  need  poles. 
We  cannot  hoe  between  them  without  poles. 
The  moles  took  our  peas  last  year  and  year 
before.  Why  try  again  to  raise  peas  ?  If 
they  trouble  me,  I  will  hoe  the  peas  all  down 
and  not  raiso  any.  1  want  some  long,  red, 
cayenne  peppers,  to  strengthen  up  pickles.  Ev¬ 
erybody  wants  a  few  peppers  to  go  in  with  pick¬ 
les.  They  are  sharp— awful  sharp,  if  you  only 
just  touch  the  tip  of  yrour  tongue  to  one.  Largo 
Bell  or  Bull-nose  is  tho  best  for  pickles,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  so  sharp.  Wo  can  sell 
them,  because  lots  of  folks  wanted  them  last 
year.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  raise  pota¬ 
toes  or  not.  Home  one  says  ‘  you  said  they 
paid  you  last  year  the  best  of  anything  you 
raised  ’  I  guess  so.  Put  iu  a  dash  there 
about  potatoes.  I  have  not  decided  to-night. 

“  Radishes,  Early  Short  top  or  Long  Scarlet 
is  a  good  kind  ;  30  is  Improved  Early  Scarlet 
White-tip,  These  are  handsome  with  a  little 
white  tip  on  the  end.  That  is  all  about  rad¬ 
ishes.  Spinach,  for  greens,  that  Is,  Early 
Thick-leaved  Summer.  1  do  not  want  any 
vegetable  oysters,  1  had  no  luck  with  them 
last  year.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who 
likes  them  to  eat.  As  easily  raised  as  parsnips, 
are  they  I  Well  I  don’t  want  any.  Squashes  ?I 
I  don’t  want  any.  There  is  too  much  fuss  with 
a  big  vine  for  a  little  squash.  Wo  raised  some 
Crook  Necks  last  year.  The  vines  ran  all  over 
our  potatoes.  We  sold  five  squashes  at  two 
cents  a  piece.  We  will  raise  some  tomatoes. 
The  scil  over  to  Clara’s  House  is  just  the  thing 
to  raise  them  in  because  it  is  poor.  The  cata¬ 
logue  says  that  tho  soil  should  be  light  aud 
rich.  At  Clara’s  house  they  had  tomatoes 
last  year  two  weeks  earlier  than  anywhere 
else.  1  could  have  sold  some  last  year.  Mrs. 
K.  wonted  some.  Ferry’s  Improved  Eaily 
Red  is  one  of  tho  best.  Trophy  is  too  late  for 
us.  I  guess  1  will  have  some  Trophy  to  use 
late  for  canning,  when  the  others  are  gone. 
No  turnips.  No  sweet  herbs.  Tint  ends  the 
list.” 

The  former  experience  of  the  children  has 
made  them  more  or  less  familiar  w  ith  most  of 
the  common  flowers  and  vegetables.  They 
have  learned  that  it  is  the  best  way  and  the 
easiest,  to  hoe  or  rake  a  garden  often,  and 
never  let  weeds  get  much  uhove  the  ground. 
They  see  tho  beauty  and  the  convenience  of 
straight  rows.  They  see  an  advantage  in 
order  and  system.  This  beauty  and  order 
tend  to  make  them  neat  and  particular,  aud 
this  tends  to  Increase  their  interest  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  an  Increased  interest  causes  them  to 
keep  a  better  garden,  and  the  better  garden 
produces  more  and  better  flowers  or  vegetables, 
in  proportion  to  the  work  expended.  From 
early  Spring  till  Autumn,  every  thing  during 
1880  was  clean  and  well  kept,  The  sales, 
although  not  large,  encouraged  the  little 
gardeners. 

Previous  experience  in  managing  the  money 
was  of  some  benefit  to  at  least  one  of  the  girls, 
and  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the 
money  that  year  was  used  to  buy  fireworks 
for  the  Fourth  of  July.  After  the  display 
was  all  over,  and  the  excitement  was  gone, 
there  came  a  reaction.  One  of  the  girls  cried 
hard  to  think  she  had  thus  burned  up  so  much 
money  for  which  she  had  worked  so  hard 
during  tho  year.  She  would  never  do  so 
again.  Here  was  a  valuable  less.n  on  the 
right  use  of  money. 

In  going  from  house  to  house  one  day,  the 
children  culled  on  u  lady  who  had  not  been 
long  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  did  not 
understand  the  plans  of  the  little  girls.  They 
had  lettuce  to  sell  that  morning.  Would  she 
like  some?  “Oh,  ye?,  it  is  nice,  I  am  very 
fond  of  lettuce.  Tell  your  mother,  L  am  very 
much  obliged  toiler.”  The  girls  were  surprised, 
but  one  of  them  said,  “You  are  welcome.” 
She  w  as  too  polite  to  say  at  tliut  time  that  she 
brought  the  lettuce  to  sell.  Iu  relating  their 
experience,  one  of  them  told  her  mother  that 
it  was  a  good  joke  on  the  lady.  It  was  not 
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hard  to  s'^ow  her  that  the  joke  was  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  now  over  a  year  and  a  half, 
but  to  this  day,  the  lady  is  ignorant  of  the  un¬ 
intentional  joke  played  on  the  girls. 

In  1881,  an  improved  site  for  a  flower  gar¬ 
den  was  chosen.  The  seeds  were  selected  and 
purchased  long  before  it  was  time  to  plant 
them.  The  design  was  original  with  one  of 
the  girls,  and  was  not  made  without  Borne 
anxiety.  The  same  plan,  will  be  used  again  in 
1882.  Last  Autumn  all  the  old,  dead  plants 
were  cleaned  off,  and  the  ground  carefully 
raked  over  ready  for  work  on  the  approach  of 
the  next  Spring. 

Much  advice  was  sought  as  to  the  merits  of 
different  plants.  1  showed  my  interest  in 
theii  garden  by  enriching  and  deeply  trench¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  it.  Now,  in  the  Spring  of 
1882,  the  girls  are  about  twelve  years  old. 
Their  interest  in  gardening  was  never  so  greut 
as  at  the  present  time.  My  library  is  acces¬ 
sible.  All  the  books  on  horticulture  have  been 
examined,  and  some  of  them  have  been  read, 
in  part,  over  and  over  again.  Such  Vmoks 
give  them  as  much  pleasure  as  Mrs,  Alcott’s 
“Little  Women”  or  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.”  Home  of  the  favorite  bsoks  are  Hen¬ 
derson’s  “Gardening  for  Pleasure,”  Barnard’s 
“Gardening  for  Money,"  “The  Children’s 
Garden  and  What  They  Made  of  it,"  by  Agnes 
and  Maria  E.  Catlow  of  Loudon.  E.  II.  Leland’s 
“  Farm  Homes”  is  a  good  book,  but  the  gil  ls 
criticise  some  parts  of  it  quite  severely.  The 
Rural  Ne\v-Y0URKR  and  the  Ladies’ Floral 
Cabinet  arc  read  as  they  come  to  the  table. 
One  of  the  girls  thinks  sh**  Is  now  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  manage  a  flower  garden  and  a  veg¬ 
etable  garden.  They  shall  have  a  good  chance, 
and  God  speed  them  in  their  undertaking. 

There  are  many  debates  ubout  some  of  the 
flowers.  Petunias  stand  dry,  hot  weather  lirst- 
rate,  and  they  make  a  good  show,  but  they 
are  sticky  to  handle;  they  sprawl  all  over  and 
are  not  sweet  to  the  smell.  They  are  discarded 
from  the  small  garden  after  one  year’s  trial. 
Pinks  are  rather  struggling,  Pansies  do  not 
stand  dry  weather.  Asters  are  good,  i  f  started 
in  boxes  and  well  transplanted.  Sweet  Alys- 
sum  is  about  right.  Portulacas  are  nice. 
Balsams  are  lovely.  Miguonettte  is  nice  for 
bouquets  Phlox  Drumiuoudii  is  very  hand¬ 
some.  Zinnias  are  a  little  coarse.  The  virtues 
of  all  flowering  plauts  are  not  Combined  in 
any  one,  two  or  three  kinds.  The  girls  are 
encouraged  to  try  a  few  now  things  each  year; 
that  is,  plants  which  ure  now  to  them.  This 
gives  them  more  expe.ienco,  and  thus  they 
become  familiar  with  more  plants. 

The  Michigan  Horticultural  Society  has 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
school  grounds,  and  some  of  the  members 
have  advocated  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
or  horticulture  into  the  common  schools.  Our 
grange  at  Lansing,  not  long  ago,  discussed 
this  topic.  Some  of  the  farmers  advocated 
that  every  country  school  house  should  be 
near  a  piece  of  ground  which  should  be  used 
for  instruction  in  gardening.  Here  all  the 
children  should  work  a  little  and  be  shown 
how  to  perform  various  garden  operations  in 
the  heat  manner.  In  a  word,  it  should  be  a 
young  agricultural  college.  In  some  way,  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  young  be 
taught  how  to  do  things  correctly.  Much  of 
the  labor  on  our  farms — especially  that  per¬ 
taining  to  the  garden  and  orchard  and  vine¬ 
yard,  is  clumsily  performed.  A  Yankee  thinks 
he  can  turn  a  hand  to  anything  and  succeed. 
Many  meet  with  considerable  success  in  this 
country  where  wages  are  high,  and  where 
competition  is  not  aharp.  We  are  living  at  a 
time  when  few  think  of  serving  as  apprentices 
to  learn  a  trade.  Our  country  is  full  of  in¬ 
competent  workmen  who  have  taken  up  some 
trade, or  some  part  of  agriculture  with  scarcely 
uny  preparation. 

What  vast  sums  of  money  could  be  saved,  if 
all  or  even  a  small  part  were  well  trained  in 
the  rudiments  of  horticulture  !  How  much 
greater  would  be  the  attachment  to  rural  life  ! 
A  person  lik. s  to  do  what  he  can  succeed  ill; 
A  bungler  is  seldom  ratified  with  his  business. 

At  Fig  80  is  shown  a  plan  tf  the  children’s 
flower  garden  for  1882,  originated  and  drawn 
by  Jessie  I  Beal.  Tit©  size  of  the  plotis  Mxl6 
feet.  The  following  will  explain  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  beds.  A.  Asters;  B.  Sweet  Alys- 
sum;  C.  Balsams;  I).  Sapouaria;  E.  Green¬ 
house  plants.  F.  Portulacas;  G.  Coxcombs; 
H.  Mignonette;  I.  Phlox  Drummondii.  The 
H  plot  is  four  feet  in  diameter. 

■■■  -  -  1  ■  ♦  - - 

NOTES. 


best  variety  known.  It  is  a  new  kind,  and 
the  name  of  it  we  withold,  as  premiums  will 
be  offered  hereafter  for  the  largest  melons 
raised  from  the  seeds  we  shall  semi,  although 
it  does  not  grow  to  a  wonderful  size.  A  few 
seeds  will  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Ilor- 
ticultmal  Club,  without  application  or  charge. 
Full  directions  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  prize  will  be  offered,  will  be  given 
later. 


I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Cousins  are 


going  to  try  their  skill  at  grafting  fruit  trees 
this  Spring !  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  ac¬ 
complish  successfully,  if  only  a  little  care  is 
taken.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Rural  will 
be  found  an  illustrated  article  on  grafting,  and 
I  suggest  to  the  Cou-ins  that  they  read  it 
carefully,  and  in  the  Spring,  about  the  time 
the  buds  are  swelling  and  the  sap  is  flowing 
freely,  let  them  put  the  directions  given  into 
practice.  It  will  give  a  new  interest  to  fruit 
culture. 


I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the  excellent 
plan  for  a  small  flower-garden,  drawn  by 
Jesse  Beal  and  shown  on  another  page,  does 
not  have  many  imitators  among  the  Rural 
Cousins.  If  they  no  not  pattern  after  it  ex¬ 
actly,  it  will  suggest  something  to  their  minds 
in  the  way  of  laying  out  and  arranging  the 
flower-garden. 


“  W.”  informs  Rebecca  S.  that  she  can  make 
a  window-harp  (ASolian  harp)  by  merely 
stretching  a  hair,  silk  thread,  or  fine  wire 
across  a  window  in  the  current  of  draft 


THE  YOUNG  QUERIST. 


Lizzie  II.  M. ,  Ontario,  asks  whether  glad¬ 
iolus  and  dahlia  bulbs  should  be  put  into  boxes 
to  sprout  for  the  garden. 

Ans,— No.  Keep  the  gladiolus  bulbs  or 
conns  in  paper  bags  in  a  temperature  above 
32  and  below  50  degrees.  Keep  the  dahlia 
roots  in  sand  in  a  temperature  above  freezing. 

O.  F.  /<’. ,  Rlackst.one,  Mans.,  asks  why  his 
grape  seedlings  die  down  when  they  flrstcome 


up.  He  covers  them  with  a  tumbler  and  puts 
them  in  the  sun. 

Ans. — Young  seedlings  need  plenty  of  light 
and  warmth.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  strong,  healthy  seedlings  will  be  grown 
every  year,  as  the  se-  ds  are  not  fully  developed 
every  season,  although  there  may  lie  seen  to 
be  no  imperfection  in  the  grape  from  which 
the  seed  is  taken.  The  very  healthiest  native 
varieties  often  produce  weakly  seedlings. 

Lucy  W>,  Fanning  ton.  Conn.,  asks  1,  whore 
can  she  get  the  Japan  Chestnut  tree,  2.  what 
are  the  conditions  for  receiving  seeds. 

Ans. — l,  Ol'  Parsons  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L. 
I.  we  think.  2,  If  you  refer  to  the  children’s 
seed  distribution,  enrollment  on  the  list  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  but  if  you  mean  the  seeds 
of  the  regular  distribution,  any  subscriber 
may  receive  them,  by  sending  six  cents  for 
poi  tage. 

Lyman  C.,  New  Fork.,  asks  if  there  are 
double  gladioli. 

Ans. — Yes.  But  thus  far  the  new  bulbs  or 
corms  cannot  be  trusted  to  produce  double 
flowers. 


Lawns  and  Landscape  Gardening— After  Scott’s  Suburban  Homes— Page  170— Fig.  84, 


The  next  subject  for  the  Horticultural  Club 
Discussion  will  r>e  “  The  best  vegetables  for 
young  people  to  cultivate,  and  howto  cultivate 
them."  This  topics  is  a  familiar  one,  so  begin 
early  to  think  it  over.  There  is  much  that 
can  be  said  upon  it 

And  now  1  have  another  announcement  to 
make  to  the  members  of  the  Clu“.  We  have 
decided  to  send  to  each  one  whoso  name  is  en¬ 
rolled  on  the  list,  a  few  seeds  of  a  variety  of 
watermelon  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  the 


through  the  narrow  Assure  between  the  sashes. 
The  ends  mast  be  fast  to  the  window  frame, 
which  forms  the  soumling-box.  Or  a  box  of 
thin,  dry,  hard  wood,  like  that  used  for  vio¬ 
lins,  will  make  a  better  one.  It  should  be  as 
long  as  the  window  is  wide,  and  the  lower 
sash  he  lifted  to  admit  it  and  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  draft  of  air  to  vibrate  the  strings,  of 
which  there  may  bo  several,  stretched  just 
above  the  upper  part  of  the  box  and  tight¬ 
ened  into  accord  like  the  strings  of  a  violin. 
The  souuds  are  delightfully  sweet.  u.  m. 


Walter  It.  II.,  Milwaukee,  IFis.,  planted 
some  seeds  of  a  yellow  tomato  and  nearly  all 
the  tomatoes  raised  from  them  were  red.  Did 
they  just  happen  to  change  color  or  will  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  do  so  ! 

Ans. — Not  so  general  a  change  as  the  above 
is  common.  The  Golden  Trophy  is  from  the 
red  Trophy — the  Golden  Rural  is  from  a  red 
tomato.  The  first  “sport,”  however,  will 
produce  a  larger  percentage  of  the  parent’s 
color.  Selections  must  be  made  for  several 
seasons  to  insure  permanency. 


John  F.  L.,  Rockford,  III.,  asks  if  itis neces¬ 
sary  to  send  postage  for  the  Youth’s  Seed 
Distribution. 

Ans. — No.  See  note  on  this  point  elsewhere. 


New  Members  of  the  Club  for  Week 
Ending  March  4. 

Millie  Jack,  Katie  Jack,  Libbie  Ross,  Belle 
Winfrey,  Mattie  Steiiule,  Lottie  Fenner, 
Norman  Fenner,  F.  M.  Crawford,  Phebe 
French,  Allie  Warner,  Florence  Dale, 
Wm.  H.  Gossman,  (send  address)  Willie 
Brown,  Bennie  Miner,  Georgie  Greenthurst, 
Mary  Schaeffer,  Mary  Wright,  Clarence  Jaca- 
son,  “  Rosebud  Thorn,”  Sadie  Close,  Millie 
York,  Albert  My  its,  James  Petty,  Johu  E. 
Peters,  Florence  L.  Brown,  “  Allie”  (send  full 
name)  Claude  Irvin  Fosque,  Richard  Heeney, 
Abbie  Ward,  Mary  Ward,  ltettie  Clark, 
“Carnation”,  Johu  D.  Evans,  Bertha  Cross, 
Lewis  Cross,  Bennie  Cross. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mare. — We  would  like  to  join 
your  Horticultural  Club  if  you  have  room  for 
us.  We  live  away  up  North  from  yon  and 
have  longer  Winters  than  you;  but  the  Winter 
is  a  nice  time  to  skate  and  coast.  We  have  a 
nice  sled  that  papa  made  us,  and  we  ride  down 
hill  on  it  and  haul  in  the  wood  for  two  stoves, 
and  the  mangolds  for  the  cattle,  and  have  a 
first-rate  time.  Don’t  you  think  you  could 
come  to  Nova  Scotia  some  time  and  see  how 
we  farm  it,  and  visit  the  gold  and  iron  mines, 
and  see  the  nice  fish  tuat  are  caught  in  our 
bays  and  rivers  I  We  like  the  Rural  very 
well,  and  ihe  cousins’  letters  are  quite  a  treat. 
We  would  like  you  to  piint  some  recitations 
that  we  could  use  at  school.  We  had  u  nice 
lot  of  celery  but  the  Red-bud  did  not  come 
up.  Papa  made  a  box  big  enough  to  hold  the 
Rurals,  and  he  keeps  ail  he  has  got  since 
he  began  to  take  them.  They  are  safe  there, 
and  when  ho  wants  to  And  anything  he  looks 
at  the  Index  and  knows  just  where  to  find 
it.  Your  nephews, 

Ernest  and  Ira  Dearmond. 

Belmont,  Nova  Scotia. 

LYou  can’t  imagine  how  much  I  should  like 
to  visit  you,  and  see  how  things  are  done  in 
Nova  Scotia;  but  such  a  visit,  I  am  afraid, 
will  have  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Am 
glad  to  know  that  you  keep  the  Rural  for 
reference.  Wouldn’t  it  be  more  convenient 
to  have  it  bound  together,  or  sewed  in  two 
parts  ?— U.  M.] 


Uncle  Mark:  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter 
about  boy’s  working  on  a  farm.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  work  a  boy  can  do  on  a  farm  In 
Spring  time  he  cau  drop  the  seed  and  cover  ifc 
and  drop  the  fertilizer  iu  the  hill.  In  Summer 
he  can  open  the  hay,  rake  after  the  team,  pick, 
strawberries,  cur  rail's,  cherries,  peas,  etc:  in 
the  Fall  he  cau  pick  up  the  potatoes  and  see  if 
he  has  got  a  good  bushel,  then  ask  his  father 
if  he  can  carry  it  to  the  fair.  Last  Fall  I 
joined  the  Woonsocket  Agricultural  Society. 
I  raised  some  vegetables  and  c  irried  them  to 
the  fair  and  received  #8  iu  premiums  for  the 
second  best  variety  of  vegetables  in  the  hall. 
Now  cousins  try  and  see  what  you  cau  do.  In 
the  Fall  you  can  pick  the  apples  and  put  them 
into  barrels,  and  head  them  up;  iu  Winter 
you  cau  clear  up  a  piece  of  land,  chop  oil  the 
wood,  and  in  the  Spring  bum  the  bushes  and 
branches,  and  pull  up  the  stumps aud  plant  it. 
Boys  can  feed  the  stock,  the  swine  aud  the 
poultry,  and  carry  the  eggs  to  market  and  do 
more  things  than  I  cau  mention.  Some 
farmers  have  milk  routes  where  their  boys 
can  peddle  out  the  milk,  in  the  morning.  I 
don’t  think  i  should  like  to  get  up  ut  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  when  it  is  12  degrees 
below  zero.  The  grape  seeds  1  told  you  about 
iu  my  first  letter  to  the  Rural,  have  not  come 
up.  Nov.  15th  188],  1  planted  about  100  seeds 
of  the  Delaware  Grape,  aud  Jan.  loth  one 
small  shoot  came  up,  since  then  three  more 
came  up.  I  planted  the  latter  seeds  in  clear 
sand.  I  wish  my  cousins  would  try  with  me 
and  see  what  they  cau  do.  I  have  some  Catawba 
seeds  that  i  am  going  to  plant-  very  soon. 

Your  nephew.  O.  F.  Fuller, 
Blackstone,  Mass. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  have  read  many  of 
the  letters  from  the  cousins  and  would  like 
very  much  to  be  one  of  their  number.  I  have 
a  plot  of  ground  which  I  cultivate  every 
year.  I  have  experimented  on  potatoes.  I 
planted  some  seeds  that  come  from  the  seed- 
balls.  A  few  grew  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  finally  died,  I  iutend  to  try  again  next 
Summer.  I  have  planted  seeds  of  tropical 
fruits,  us  oranges  and  lemons.  Th*>y  grew 
well  until  an  unexpected  frost  killed  them. 
I  intend  to  plant  some  citron  seeds  next  year. 
Some  small  red  tomatoes  wore  under  a  pile 
of  leaves  all  Winter.  In  the  Spring,  the  set  As 
grew  aud  the  tomatoes  were  nearly  all  yellow. 
L  planted  some  seeds  of  the  yellow  ones,  and 
nearly  all  the  tomatoes  were  red.  I  always 
like  to  experiment  on  plants  and  vegetables. 
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Early  one  Winter  I  planted  some  apple  seeds 
in  a  flower  pot.  They  grew  nicely  all  Win¬ 
ter,  and  w  >re  over  six  inches  tall  when  I  set 
them  out  in  the  Bpring.  They  grew  for  two 
weeks  when  a  hen  scratched  them  up.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  some  choice  kinds  this  Bpring 
where  the  chickens  cannot  get  at  them. 

Your  nephew,  Walter  B.  Bull. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  had  very 
good  success  with  all  my  flowers  except  the 
pansies  :  the  hot  dry  weather  killed  them 
nearly  all.  I  raised  ten  seedling  gladioU 
bulbs;  they  are  quite  small,  some  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  some  larger.  Many  thanks  for 
the  Pyrethrum  roseum  seed;  I  sowed  a  part 
of  the  seed  as  soon  as  I  received  it.  It  came 
up  nicely,  but  did  not  bloom  this  season.  I 
planted  them  in  three  boxes.  The  two  nicest 
I  took  into  the  cellar,  the  other  I  left  out  to 
sec  whether  it  will  freeze.  The  Japan  Red¬ 
bud  did  not  grow,  but  the  celery  is  splendid. 

I  have  found  that  fuchsias  bloom  best  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer,  if  kept  in  the  cellar  (where  it 
does  not  freeze)  during  the  Winter,  giving 
only  water  enough  to  keep  the  roots  moist.  I 
have  tried  several  ways  of  keeping  the  geran¬ 
iums,  and  succeeded  best  by  taking  them  up 
in  the  Fall,  and  laying  them  on  the  ground  in 
the  cellar.  TliejT  bloom  sooner  the  following 
season  than  by  banging  them  tip.  Please  in¬ 
clude  me  as  a  member  of  the  Horticultural 
Club;  it  is  better  now  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Your  niece,  Annie  Crouse. 

Doylestown,  Ohio. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  fear  you  will  think 
me  an  undutiful  niece  in  not  writing  sooner 
to  thank  you  for  the  many  favors  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  you.  The  flower  seeds,  which 
you  sent  to  me  in  the  Spring  of  ItsSO  were 
splendid.  The  double  China  Pinks  were  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  I  saved  all 
the  seed  I  could  get  from  the  first  plants  and 
planted  it  last  Bpriug  and  the  result  was  sev¬ 
eral  different  colors,  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  first.  The  Phlox.  Porfcnlaca,  Mignonette 
and  all  were  splendid.  My  efforts  in  raising 
celery  from  the  seed  sent  this  year  was  a  grand 
success.  I  followed  the  directions  given  in 
the  Rural  for  cultivating  and  storing  and 
consequently  we  have  abundance  of  fine,  ten¬ 
der  celery.  The  other  seed  (by  the  way  what 
is  it  ?)  I  planted  in  a  vase  and  waited  patiently 
for  it  to  germinate  ;  about  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  one  shoot  made  its  appearance  and  is 
now  three  inches  high.  The  Rural  is  a 
welcome  weekly  visitor  at  our  house. 

Y our  niece,  Teresa. 

Newville,  O. 

[The  “  other  seed”  wTas  the  Japan  Red-bud. 
U.  M.]  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — 1  read  with  great  in¬ 
terest  the  letters  from  the  Cousins.  My  Papa 
takes  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  1  can  as¬ 
sure  you  its  weekly  visit  is  welcomed  by  every 
member  of  our  family.  I  have  had  a  little 
flower  garden  of  my  own,  for  some  time.  I  en¬ 
joy  sowing  the  seeds,  and  then  watching  them 
grow.  I  think  flowers  are  so  beautiful,  and 
growing  them  is  such  fascinating  employment. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  next  Spring  w  ith 
great  pleasure,  for  then  I  am  to  have  a  larger 
garden,  where  l  can  plant  my  seeds.  Mamma 
received  some  choice  seeds  last  year  from  the 
Rural  Distribution.  She  sowed  the  seeds  care¬ 
fully,  and  they  came  up  nicely  in  due  time. 
But,  alas !  one  of  our  naug  hty  old  hens  one 
day,  while  we  wrere  at  dinner,  took  a  w'alk 
from  the  barn  to  the  flower  garden,  and 
scratched  up  nearly  all  of  them.  Only  a  few 
Carnations  remained. 

Your  niece,  Lottie  VanWinkle. 

Ridgefield,  Conn. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  desire  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Horticultural  Club.  My  broth¬ 
er  (ten  years  old)  and  I  raised  nine  bushels 
of  salable  potatoes,  selling  them  for  eighty 
cents  per  bushel.  We  divided  the  profits 
equally.  We  also  raised  one  bushel  of  pop¬ 
corn.  I  gathered  three  and  one-half  bushels 
of  hickory  nuts.  I  sold  one  bushel  for  75  cents, 
and  two  more  for  45  cents  each,  keeping  one- 
half  bushel  for  our  own  eating.  1  gathered 
one  bushel  of  walnuts  for  25  cents.  I  have 
got  a  two-year-old  heifer.  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  got  her.  Pa  would  sometimes  hire  me  to 
thin  corn  or  pull  weeds,  and  I  savod  the  mon¬ 
ey  till  I  had  enough  to  buy  a  calf.  I  kept 
her  till  she  had  a  calf.  I  then  sold  her  and  the 
calf  for  $22.  I  kept  five  dollars  to  buy  an¬ 
other  calf,  and  it  is  now  tw-o  years  old.  I  put 
the  rest  of  the  $22  on  interest.  I  expect  to 
plant  a  large  patch  of  potatoes  next  year. 
Your  nephew,  Clement  E.  Thomas. 

Pennville,  Ind. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  :-I  had  a  nice  flower  gar¬ 
den  this  Summer,  but  only  seven  kinds  of 
flowers.  1  think  my  prettiest  flowers  were  the 
pinks  that  came  from  the  Rural.  Mamma 
put  some  of  them  in  pots  this  Fall  but  they 
have  not  blossomed  yet.  I  don’t  see  many 


letters  from  Nebraska.  We  moved  from  Illi¬ 
nois  a  year  ago  last  April  and  live  eight  miles 
from  Lincoln.  I  have  got  a  big  dog  and  his 
name  is  Major.  He  has  great  times  chasing 
wolves.  Harry  IYestcott. 

Malcolm,  Neb. 

Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— I  have  a  small 
printing  press  and  print  visiting  cards,  etc. 

If  any  of  the  Cousins  will  send  me  a  collection 
of  nice  ores,  shells,  minerals,  fossils  or  cabi¬ 
net  cariosities  of  any  kind  I  will  send  them  a 
nice  pack  of  visitiug  cards.  W ould  also  like 
to  correspond  with  some  of  the  boy  Cousins’ 
“O  ut  West”  or  “Down  East.” 

Your  nephew,  Thos.  H.  Winfrey. 

Ford,  Iowa. 

- - 

THE  RURAL  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

We  give  below  a  brief  summary  of  the  Rir 
ral  New-Yorker’s  present  Seed  distribution 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  not  read 
the  details  as  given  in  the  Rural’s  Supple¬ 
ment  as  reprinted  from  the  Fair  Number. 
This  supplement  will,  however,  be  for¬ 
warded  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  All  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  seeds  must  be  subscribers  and 
they  must  forward  ns  in  their  applications 
two  three  cent  postage  stamps  as  their  share 
of  the  postal  expenses,  unless  they  subscribe 
for  the  Rural  in  connection  with  some  other 
journal  which  offers  the  Seed  Distribution  in 
connection  with  both  papers.  We  would  add 
that  the  chief  object  which  the  Rural  has  in 
requiring  subscribers  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
postage  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide 
against  applications  being  made  by  those  who 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  their  proper  care 
and  cultivation.  Full  instructions  to  those 
who  desire  to  compete  for  the  $2,000  worth  of 
premiums  offered  will  be  given  in  due  season. 

THE  RURAL’S 

Present  Seed  Distribution. 

1st,  The  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn. 

The  heaviest  weight  of  kernel  and  car.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  on  50 
acres.  So  certified  to.  Or 

2d,  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn. 

Raised  iu  the  Rural  family  for  26  consecutive  years. 
Longest  ears  16  inches.  The  applicant  has  his  choice 
between  the  two  varieties. 

3d,  Wysor’s  Cross-Bred  Fultzo-Claw- 
son  Wheat. 

The  largest,  kernel  of  any  wheat  in  cultivation— so 
claimed.  Hardy,  disease-resisting,  prolific. 

4th,  Surprise  Wheat. 

Four  kernels  in  a  breast.  Very  prolific  and  hardy. 
At  the  rate  of  72  bushels  per  acre  lias  been  raised  on 
small  plots. 

5th,  Shumaker  Wheat. 

Early,  prolific  and  hardy. 

6th,  Challenger  Lima  Beans, 

Seed  selected  through  three  generations. 

7th,  Perfection  Golden  Heartwell 
Celery, 

Several  Hearts  to  a  stalk. 

8th,  The  Perfect  Gem  Squash. 

A  marvel  of  productiveness.  Fine-grained,  sweet, 
dry— combining  the  excellencies  of  both  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter  squash. 

9th,  Rural  Chater  Hollyhock. 

A  perfection  flower.  Three  feet  of  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored  rosettes—  white,  lemon,  buff,  rose,  red,  crim¬ 
son.  maroon  and  nearly  black. 

$2,000  worth  of  Valuable  Presents 
from  leading  Men  of  the  Country 

for  the  best  yields  from  the  Rural  Dent  and  Thor¬ 
ough  bred"  Corns  and  Wysor’a  Fultzo-Clawson  Wheat. 
Address 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

34  Park  ltow.  New  York. 


The  Inter-Ocean 

AND  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

INCLUDING  THE  IiURAL’S 

FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION 

FOR  ONF  YEAR  FOR  ONLY 


♦♦♦ 


The  Inter-Ocean  is  the  great  News 
Weekly  of  America,  and  its 
Circulation  is  Greater 
than  any  other. 


It  is  the  persistent  Friend  of  the  People. 


Try  it  for  one  year  in  connection  with 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  Subscriptions 
promptly  forwarded. 

The  INTER-OCEAN, 

Chicago ,  111.; 

Will  send  Specimen  Copies  Free. 


cants  free  ot  cnar&e.  , 

$2,000 


Send  for  the  Supplement  of  the  Rural 
Ngw^Y orker.  This  will  be  sent  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  free  of  charge.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
—  —  “  —  Worth  of  Presents 

offered  to  all  subscribers 
_ _  who  produce  the  best  yields 

from  our  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  1882. 

The  Great  farm  and  Rural  Journal  of  America. 

Fifth  Year  of  its  present  Management — 32nd  year 
ot  its  a^e 

For  the  North,  South,  East,  West. 

IT  KNOWS  NO  SECTIONAL  PREJUDICES. 

The  first  journal  to  have  established  an  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  its  readers. 

The  first  to  have  made,  regular  free  seed  and  plant 
distributions  among  its  subscribers.  In  this  ivay  it 
is  conceded  to  have  introduced  many  of  the  most 
valuable  farm  and  garden  plants  in  cultivation. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  acknowledged  to  have  worked  a  new  era  in  rural  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  to  have  accomplished  incalculable  good  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
our  country. 

S00  Original  Illustrations  Annually,  try,  Milk,  Butter,  Cheesej  Diseases 

of  Animals,  Bees,  Injurious  Insects,  Grain,  Grass,  Small  Fruits,  all  Ornamental  and 
Useful  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  among  the  prominent  subjects  treated  in  its  columns. 

THE  BEST  WRITERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Everybody  tvho  is  interested  in  a  garden,  vineyard,  orchard  or  farm;  in  new  plants; 
in  farm  or  garden  implements;  everybody  who  is  interested  in  Horticulture  and  that 
seeks  through  such  means  to  increase  the  happiness  of  life  and  home,  should  Sub¬ 
scribe.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  earnest  friend  of  all  who  love  nature  and  her 

works.  , 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  other  than  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  to  sub¬ 
serve.  It  has  neither  seeds  nor  plants  nor  books  nor  anything  whatever  to  sell.  It 
is  conducted  purely  in  the  interests  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  Stock-Keep¬ 
ing  Its  tests  of  plauts,  seeds,  manures, implements,  are  made  regardless  of  individ¬ 
ual  interests  or  those  of  advertising  patrons.  It  holds  the  interests  of  land  culture 
as  above  all  others,  and  its  aim  is  to  Benefit  all  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  culture 
of  land  and  its  attendant  industries,  either  for  pleasure,  profit  or  support. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
It  is  the  progressive,  aggressive,  alert,  original,  conscientious  rural  journal  of  the 
aue.  Thousands  of  testimonials  to  this  effect.  Our  Everywhere  Reports  are 
invaluable  to  the  Farmer  and  Horticulturist.  They  have  proven  of  great  value  to 
them  in  determining  the  best  time  to  Buy  or  Sell.  Our  market  reports  are  correct¬ 
ed  by  a  suecial  reporter  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  Our  agricultural  and 
general  news  embraces  everything  of  interest  to  intelligent  readers.  Correspondents 
everywhere.  Try  it — Try  it — Try  it — for  one  year!  It  will  cost  you  but  $2.00.  It 
may  save  you  hundreds.  Try  it  as  a  measure  of  Economy. 

The  objects  of  the  Experiment  Farm  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are  to  test  all  kinds 
of  new  seeds  and  to  present  the  results  to  our  readers;  to  produce  new  varieties  of 
grain  by  cross-breeding;  to  test  new  farm  implements  and  methods  of  culture,  with 
a  view  to  producing  the  greatest  yields  at  the  smallest  cost;  to  disseminate  among 
its  readers  seeds  of  varieties  which,  from  our  owu  tests,  have  proven  of  unusual  worth 
without  cost  to  them,  and  thus  advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  personal  interests  to  subserve. 

The  most  vigorous  and  able  combination  of  Practical  Writers  ever  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  the  columns  of  auy  Agricultural  Journal.  Here  is  a  partial  list  for  1881. 


Ur  J.  B.  Lawes . Rothamsted.  England. 

Prof.  J.  P.  SlieUlon,  Hants.  &  Wilts.  Agl.  Col., 

William  Robinson.  K.  R. S.,  Editor anvf  Found-  m 


Conn. 

It 

Mass. 


er  of  tbn  London  Garden. 

Prof.  s.  W.  Johnson,  Sheffield  Scientific 

School,  Yale  College . — . 

Gen.  W.  H.  Noble. . . . . 

Prof.  F.  It.  Storer,  Bussey  Institute . 

Levi  Stoekbriilce,  Pres.  Agr’l  Col . 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston.. . . . 

William  Falconer,  Cambridge  University . 

Richard  Goodman,  Pres.  J.  C.  C . 

Prof.  \V .  .1.  Beal,  Agricultural  College .  Mich. 

Prest,  T.  T.  Lyon,  Pom.  Society . 

Sec’y  C.  A.  Garfield .  „ 

S  B  peck  4* . . . . . . 

C,  k.  Thorne.  Farm  Manager  State  Ag’l  Col. . .  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder .  „ 

W.  1.  chamberlain .  „ 

Prof.  G.  K.  Morrow,  State  Ag’l  Col . 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas . 

Prof.  G.  W.  French . . . ...... .  _ 

Pror.  E.  M.  Shelton,  Agricultural  College .  Kan. 

Prof.  Elbrldge  Gale  “  . 

Prof.  Thomas  Meehan,  Author  of  Native 

Flowers  and  Kerns — . . 

Mrs.  Mary  ‘Wager-Fisher . . 

W.  G.  Waring.  Sr..... . . . 

Henry  Stewart,  M-  D .  N.  J. 

E.  Williams. . 

Col.  M.  O.  Weld .  „ 

Ex  Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas .  Neb. 

S.  Rufus  Mason . .••••••••••• .  _ 

Prof.  0.  C.  Ucorgeson,  Agr’l  College .  Texas. 


Charles  Shinn . 

W.  C.  I..  Drew . 


CaL 


J.  B.  Armstrong . . .  " 

Luther  Burbanlt . 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd . . . . .  low; a, 

Prof.  O.  C.  Caldwell,  Cornell  University . N.  Y. 

Prof  I.  P.  Roberts,  Farm  Manager  “  .  ‘ 

Prof.  L  B.  Arnold . 

W.C.  Barry . .  " 

Charles  Downing . 

Samuel  B.  Parsons . . . 

Samuel  Parsons,  Jr . 

A.  B.  Allen . 

Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart . 

Col  K.  D.  Curtis . . . 

Peter  B.  Mead . 

L.  S.  Hardin . 

Jonathan  Taleott . 

Lorenzo  Rouse . 

Nelson  Ritter . ..... 

L.  A.  Roberts . 

D.  S.  Marvin . * 

G.  1).  Hopkins,  Vet.  Surgeon,  N.  Y.  City . 

D.  Ei  Salmon.  D.  V.  M.. N.  O. 

M.  B.  Prince . .  ‘ 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack..... . . . . .  Can. 

J.  K.  Forfar .  “ 

Richard  Olhson . 

Prof.  D.  M.  Tracy .  Mo. 

Adeline  E.  Story . .. . 

H.  W.  Kavcnel .  8.  a 

Hugh  L.  Wysor  .  Va. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Bellamy... . Ala. 

M.  R  Htllyurd . ....... 

Prof.  A.  k.  Blount,  Farm  Manager  Agr’l  CoL,  CoL 

T.  H.  Hoskins.  M.  U .  . .  .  Vt. 

Prof.  F,  A.  Gulley,  Farm  Manager  Agr  I  Col.,.  Miss. 

And  not  less  than  60 (i  others  among  our  subscribers. 


is  that  no  Progressive  farmer,  dairyman,  stockman,  pomologist,  florist  or  gardener 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.„j£fl 

The  Rural  New-Yrorker  earnestly  labors  to  instruct  the  stockman  and  breeder ;  to 
introduce  new  fruits  of  improved  quality;  to  make  known  the  beneficent  influences 
of  the  garden  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  about  the  home  ;  to  increase  the  comforts, 
refinement,  health,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all  who  own  and  cultivate  laud.  It 
tests  all  new  vegetables,  and  makes  known  their  value.  It  tells  how  to  raise  them  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  Shrubs  and  trees,  flowers,  plants  of  every  description,  the 
methods  of  cultivation  to  suit  the  varied  and  ever-changing  conditions  which  arise, 
constitute  prominent  departments.  . 

The  insect  enemies  which  infest  our  field  crops,  which  seem  to  be  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  entomology  in  general  are  treated  in  our  columns  by  the  ablest  spe¬ 
cialists  "in  the  country.  To  aid  in 

The  Progress  and  Development  of  American  Horticulture 

and  Agriculture 

is  always  our  earnest  endeavor.  Such  efforts  as  these  have  brought  the  Rural  New- 
Yrorker  to  the  position  it  now  occupies.  The  Price  of  the  Rural  New-Yrorker 
is  $2.00  a  Year,  payable  invariably  in  advance.  We  have  no  club  or  secon 
price.  It  is  alike  to  all.  ________ 

Address  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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WADENA,  MINNESOTA. 

A  splendid  showing  for  a  young  town — 
Large  business — Enterprising  tradesmen, 
and  a  rapid  growth. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 


[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rxirai,  New-Yorker.] 

No  town  of  its  size  upon  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  impressed  us  more  favorably 
than  Wadena,  Wadena  County,  of  which 
this  little  town  is  the  county  seat,  is  beauti¬ 
fully  located  within  the  great  timber  region 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  It  is 
really  the  “divide”  between  the  pine  region 
which  lies  to  the  north  and  east,  and  the  hard¬ 
wood  timber  belt  to  the  south,  both  being 
very  eaiily  accessible.  Its  principal  popula¬ 
tion  is  from  New  York,  New  England,  and 
the  Western  and  Middle  States.  The  County 
Agricultural  Society  has  held  two  very  cred¬ 
itable  annual  exhibitions.  Being  away  from 
the  main  body  of  the  timber  to  some  extent, 
partially  open  spots  are  not  an  unusual  thing. 
Often  these  fertile  acres  are  covered  with  a 
growth  of  young  trees,  but  they  are  not  at  all 
difficult  to  clear  and  subjugate  to  the  plow. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  such  land,  when 
once  cleared  and  cultivated,  is  much  more 
productive  than  prairie  land  in  general. 

There  is  one  point  of  special  significance, 
viz.,  the  near  proximity  of  the  hard-wood  for¬ 
ests,  and  it  suggests  the  feasibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  furni¬ 
ture  factories,  wood- paper  mills  or  pulp  mills; 
in  fact,  any  of  the  numerous  manufacturing 
industries  dependent  upon  the  nearness  and 
cheapness  of  hard-wood  timber,  and  here  the 
refuse  material  would  furnish  all  the  fuel  for 
power  and  the  steam  for  bent- work  at  nom¬ 
inal  cost. 

Wadena  County  has  no  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  has  a  floating  debt  of  only  $4,000. 
The  aggregate  taxation  is  18  mills,  exclusive 
of  school  taxes.  The  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  county  is  $344,201;  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  $147,577,  on  a  basts  of  one  third  actual 
valuation.  Many  homesteads  and  railroad 
lands  not  taxed  add  to  real  estate  values 
$54,514. 

The  City  of  Wadena  (you  know  western 
towns  assume  the  title  of  cities  early;,  has 
now  a  population  of  500  oivsvor,  though  in 
June,  18S0,  there  were  only  310  inhabitants. 
One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  growth 
is  the  excellent  railway  facilities.  The  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway  fur  iishes  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  either  south  i>ira  St.  Paul;  east,  via 
Duluth  and  the  great  lakes;  southwest,  via. 
Wadena  Branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  sys¬ 
tem  ;  west,  to  the  mining  regions  of  Montana. 
The  advantages  of  cheap  lake  transportation 
for  iron  or  grain  are  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  more  than  mere  mention  in  this  article, 
but  the  nearness  of  Lake  Superior  on  the 
east  would  be  an  important  factor  in  manu¬ 
facturing  interests.  There  is  a  good  Meth 
odist  church,  and  a  Congregationalist  church 
will  be  built  this  year.  We  learn  of  Episco¬ 
pal  and  German  Methodist  organizations  also. 
The  public  school  has  furnished  21  teachers  to 
surrounding  localities  within  the  lust  three 
years,  and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  enco¬ 
mium  upon  its  efficiency.  There  are  lodges  of 
A.  O.  U.  W. ;  K.  of  P.,  and  L  O.  O.  F. ;  a  well- 
supported  good  public  hall  (Peake's),  with 
stage  oil  x  (30,  and  dressing  rooms,  is  seated 
with  chairs,  and  conveniently  located. 

The  handsome  local  paper,  The  Northern 
Pacific  Farmer,  is  a  credit  to  town  andcoimty. 
There  are  two  banks  here,  viz.,  the  Bank  of 
Wadena  and  the  City  Bank,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  business  of  $027,811.86,  in  18S1,  exclusive 
of  the  deposits. 

The  commercial  business  of  the  city  for  the 
past  year  exceeded  $400,000.  The  permanent 
improvements  for  the  same  time  have  reached 
$35,000,  among  which  are  a  church,  a  school- 
house,  a  plow-shop,  and  a  jail.  Property  has 
appreciated  during  the  year  over  75  per  cent. 
Business  lots  are  now  selling  at  $150  to  $1,000; 
residence  lots,  $50  to  $150.  The  wheat  crop  of 
this  county  is  not  as  large  as  that  of  many 
others,  but  is  fully  up  in  average  yield,  and 
is  being  augmented  each  year.  The  wheat 
marketed  in  Wadena,  from  the  crop  of  1881 
to  Dec.  81,  is  129,000  bushels, 

Wadena  has  a  good  roller  flouring  mill,  a 
planing  mill,  and  a  plow  factory  in  process  of 
erection.  Thus  the  nucleus  for  a  development 
in  manufacturing  interests  already  exists.  The 
abundance  and  large  yield  of  potatoes  sug¬ 
gest  this  locality  for  a  potato-starch  factory. 
We  are  told  that  a  brick  yard  is  needed;  also 
a  merchant  tailor,  a  livery  stable,  and  a  good 
hotel.  The  site  of  Wadena  is  quite  attractive, 
lying,  as  it  does,  on  the  edge  of  the  forests, 
partially  surrounded  by  wooded  undulations, 
and  thus  protected  from  severe  winds  and 
storms.  The  character  of  the  business  men  is 
such  that  any  legitimate  enterprise  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town  and  county  would  receive 


hearty  co-operation  and  encouragement. 
There  are  many  of  the  younger  farmers  of 
the  East,  as  well  as  business  men,  who  are  de¬ 
termined  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  North¬ 
west,  and  as  there  are  also  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  investment  of  capital  in  this  region, 
the  outlook  for  an  early  development  and  a 
consequent  rapid  growth  is  very  flattering. 


R,at  Exterminator. — ThoN.  Y.  Sun  editor 
is  responsible  fo r  the  following :  H  aving  been 
considerably  annoyed  by  rats  in  our  cellar, 
we  tried  various  devices  to  get  rid  of  them. 
We  put  red  pepper,  glass,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  in  their  holes.  We  fed  them  on  phos¬ 
phorus,  but  to  no  appreciable  extent  were  the 
numbers  lessened.  We  were  about  closing  the 
house  for  the  Summer,  and  feared  lest  we 
should  return  to  find  the  rats  in  complete  pos¬ 
session.  Then  occurred  a  happy  thought,  or 
recollectiou,  rather.  We  had  seen  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  paper  a  statement  of  an  experiment  for 
the  destruction  of  field  mice,  and  concluded 
to  try  it  on  the  rats.  We  cut  coarse  sponge 
in  pieces  about  half  an  inch  cube.  These  we 
had  fried  in  drippings  until  they  wore  browned 
and  hard,  and  laid  them  where  the  rats  could 
conveniently  get  them.  We  have  not  seen  a 
rat  or  a  sign  of  one  in  our  cellar  from  that 
day  till  now — nearly  a  year  and  a-lial£.  The 
theory  is  that  the  rats  eat  the  sponge  for  the 
grease.  The  small  particles  of  sponge  they 
swallow  swell  and  kill  them.  One  experiment 
is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  rule.  Will  not 
some  others  try  it  and  report  ? 


The  well-known  farmer  and  farm  writer, 
Joseph  Harris,  says  that  in  his  garden  the 
children  have  rhubarb,  and  peas,  and  straw¬ 
berries,  and  beans,  and  cabbage,  and  cauli¬ 
flower,  and  radish,  and  lettuce,  and  beets,  and 
turnips,  and  mustard,  and  cress,  and  melons, 
and  cucumbers,  and  squash,  and  potatoes,  and 
onions,  and  tomatoes,  and  corn.  Some  of 
them  occasionally  are  pulled  up  to  make  room 
for  others.  But  what  of  it  ?  It  is  not  “gard¬ 
ening  for  profit  ”  that  we  want  to  teach  the 
children.  If  they  get  healthy  recreation  and 
some  knowledge  of  vegetable  growth — if  they 
grow  up  to  love  flowers  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  garden— if  they  have  something  to  think 
about  besides  dolls,  dresses  and  dancing  pa  rties, 
we  can  well  afford  to  let  them  waste  a  little 
seed  and  a  little  land.  In  fact,  it  is  far  from 
being  a  waste.  It  will  pay  teu  times  over. 
Give  the  children  a  bit  of  the  very  best  land 
in  the  garden — loose,  light,  warm,  mellow  and 
easily  worked —  make  it  rich,  and  help  them 
to  do  the  hard  work  of  digging,  hoeing,  etc. 


Again  Mr.  Harris  suggests  that  three  or  four 
Lima  Beans  be  put  in  a  pot  and  covered  an 
inch  deep.  It  is  real  fun  to  see  them  come  up. 
And  if  you  take  care  of  the  plants  and  set  them 
out,  without  disturbing  the  roots,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  warm,  you  will  have 
Lima  Beaus  to  eat  before  any  one  else.  Of 
course,  you  must  take  them  out  of  the  pot 
when  you  set  them  out  in  the  garden.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  to  put  your  hand  on  top  of 
the  pot,  with  the  plants  between  your  fingers. 
Then  turn  the  pot  upside  down  and  hit  the 
rim  against  the  spade  or  wheelbarrow,  or 
anything  convenient,  and  the  soil  and  plants 
will  come  out  of  the  pot  without  disturbing 
the  roots.  W ater  the  plants  thoroughly  before 
taking  them  out  of  the  pots. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Elmira  Fanners’ 
Club,  as  reported  in  the  Husbandman,  Presi¬ 
dent  McCann  asked  if  the  tobacco  farms  of 
Big  Flats  to  day  are  in  as  high  fertility  as 
tbey  were  fifteen  years  ago. 

Joseph  Bradshaw'  replied  that  he  could  only 
answer  for  his  own  farm  of  thirty- three  acres 
— it  has  improved. 

W,  S.  Carpenter  answered,  no,  as  he  thinks 
tobacco  robs  the  farm ;  it  ta  kes  manure  that 
should  go  to  the  production  of  other  crops.  A 
few  days  ago  ho  went  qver  a  neighbor’s  fields 
reduced  by  continued  tillage,  ahd  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  should  take  the  manure  they 
needed  and  apply  it  to  his  tobacco  land,  for 
all  the  rest  of  his  farm  needed  it.  That  is  the 
trouble  in  tobacco  farming;  all  the  manure 
goes  to  that  crop  and  the  farm  is  impoverish¬ 
ed. 

Mr.  Armstrong  thinks  that  one-tenth  of  a 
farm  or  one-twentieth  in  tobacco  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  as  a  rule,  will  exhaust  the 
whole. 

J.  Bridgman  remarked  that  his  wheat  field 
shows  now  precisely  where  tobacco  ended,  the 
remainder  in  corn  last  season  is  poor.  It  is 
true  the  seed  was  sown  a  little  later,  but  from 
the  stai't  the  wheat  was  better  where  tobacco 
had  been  raised. 

President  McCann  suggested  it  was  because 
the  tobacco  land  was  heavily  manured. 


W.  S.  Carpenter  said  that  the  trouble  with 
tobacco  fanning  is,  that  it  takes  all  the  man¬ 
ure,  and  a  large  part  of  the  care  that  should 
be  given  to  other  portions  of  the  farm.  Other 
crops  are  neglected,  the  land  is  neglected,  and 
soon  runs  down. 


The  investigations  of  the  Club  seem  to  show 
that  a  heavy  two-horse  plow  will  last  to  turn 
not  more  than  150  acres,  while  of  course  new 
points  and  other  repairs  will  be  needed  during 
the  time.  This  should  be  considered  in  lend¬ 
ing  plows.  One  member  mentioned  that  he 
had  accommodated  a  neighbor  at  an  expense 
of  $16  for  which  there  was  no  recovery,  yet 
similar  losses  must  be  met  again  and  again, 
for  many  preferred  to  run  such  risks  rather 
than  bluntly  refuse. 


Greatly  as  human  knowledge  has  increased 
we  are  still  far  from  knowing  well  some  of 
the  commonest  things.  The  air,  for  example, 
still  holds  many  things  that  are  yet  puzzling 
problems  to  the  foi'emost  philosophers.  The 
most  costly  and  necessary  element  of  manure 
is  nitrogen.  We  have  learned  that  it  is  so 
abundant  in  the  air  that  we  inhale  a  cupful  at 
avery  breath ;  but  the  acutest  chemists  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  tell  decidedly  how  or  why 
it  is  still  so  scantily  obtained  by  plants.  Salt 
is  anothei-  very  common  and  valuable  yet 
very  incompletely  understood  article.  We  do 
not  know  just  whywo  use  it  with  our  food,  or 
why,  in  some  cases  or  places,  it  immensely 
improves  both  the  straw  and  the  grain.  Here 
is  what  Science  for  AH  says  of  salt: — Common 
salt  keeps  our  bodies  in  health,  and  the  ocean 
clean  and  pure ;  it  helps  to  bixild  up  our  conti¬ 
nents,  and  to  water  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  refreshing  and  invigorating  showers;  it 
pi-events  decay  and  drives  away  disease;  split 
up  into  its  constituent  elements  it  provides 
wox-k  for  thousands;  it  cleans  and  beautifies 
our  fabrics  of  tine  linen  and  cotton;  it  gives 
us  our  snow-white  paper,  and  provides  soap 
for  cleansing,  and  glass  for  beautifying,  and 
thus  enters  into  every  department  of  human 
life,  carrying  cleanliness,  health  and  wealth 
wherever  it  goes. 


The  Golden  Wax  Bean  is  nearly  or  quite  as 
tender  and  delicious,  and  more  productive 
than  the  Black  Wax  or  Butter  Bean.  .  . 

.  .  For  succotash,  or  for  shelling  green  or 
dry,  the  best  bush  bean  is  the  White  Kidney 
or  Royal  Dwarf.  ....  For  cold-fi’ames 
a  ml  hot-beds— sre  the  catalogues  announced 

in  our  adveitising  columns . We 

cannot  supply  back  numbers  of  the  Rural 

New-Yorker . Hens  scratch  up 

flower  beds  only  when  they  are  barefooted. 
That’s  why  women  run  out  and  “shoo”  the 
hens  to  keep  them  from  doing  damage. — New 
(Means  Picayune.  .....  If  a  man 
knew  as  much  about  himself  as  he  does  about 
his  neighbor  be  would  never  speak  to  himself 

— Whitehall  Times . Despise  the 

man  who  is  willing  to  ti'ust  you.  He’s  the  fel¬ 
low  who  gets  you  into  debt . Of 

all  shares,  plowshares  are  the  most  reliable. — 
Herald. 

Mr.  James  Vick  says  that  the  Early  Gem 
Potato  is  the  earliest  he  has  ever  grown  and  it 
is  of  exceUent  quality.  Among  second  eax-ly 
Vick's  Prize  is  said  to  be  white,  smooth,  with 
few  eyes  set  almost  even  wdth  the  surface, 
large  tubers,  unifoi'm  in  size.  Mr.  Vick  pre. 
sents  an  excellent  list  of  the  new  kinds  with 
portraits  of  each.  ......  Mr.  Dreer, 

(Philadelphia)  offei’s  the  Telephone  Pea  which 
the  Rural,  fii’st  sent  to  subscribers  several 
years  ago.  It  is  of  the  first  quality.  Mr. 
Dreer  also  offers  the  new  potatoes  Mammoth 
Pearl,  White  Elephant,  and  Clark’s  No.  1.  . 

. The  Rural  has  had  a  hundred 

inquiries  as  to  where  Pyrethrum  seeds  can  be 
purchased.  This  is  the  plant  from  which  the 
very  valuable  so-called  Persian  Insect  Powder 
is  made.  W e  now  see  the  seeds  advertised  in 
Ferry  &  Co’s  (Detroit,  Mich.)  Catalogue,  on 
the  last  page.  A  supplement  of  this  catalogue 
presents  some  startling  reports  as  to  the  yield 

of  the  Rxxssian  White  Oats. . W. 

Atlee  Burpee  (Philauelphia)  praises  his  Climax 
Tomato  as  the  handsomest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  in  cultivation,  and  recommends  the 
Essex  Early  Hybrid  (1)  and  Livingston’s  Per¬ 
fection  next  and  next.  We  are  getting  to 
have  a  geat  many  “best”  tomatoes.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon  has  certahily 

been  a  great  success . Speaking 

of  peas,  Laudieth’s  (Phila.)  Extra  Early  ai'e 
probably  as  early  as  any  in  cultivation.  Mr. 
Landreth  pronounces  them  the  earliest.,  hard . 
iest  and  purest  of  any  in  cultivation.  Besides 
many  of  the  latest  kinds  we  shall  test  this  pea 

the  coming  season . Hii*am  Sibley, 

of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  Chicago,  III.,  offers 
among  potatoes  the  American  Mngntxm 
Bonuxn,  Burbank’s  Seedling  (which  we  should 
like  to  hear  more  about),  the  Chicago  Market, 
Exrly  Ohio  and  Mammoth  Pearl — this  in 
answer  to  many  queries.  He  also  offers  a 
good  list  of  oats  and  wheats;  also  the  Pres. 
Garfield  Tomato . Mr.  R.  D.  Haw¬ 

ley  (Hartford,  Ct. ,)  offex-s  a  vei-y  large  variety 


of  Lima  Bean  which  he  says  is  extra-early 
and  remarkably  prolific.  .....  Mr. 
Bridgeman  (876  B’way.)  N.  Y.,  offers  the 
White  Elephant  Potato  and  Tailby’s  “  Hybrid” 
Cucumber  which  the  Rural  insists  is  the 

very  best  variety  for  home  use . 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass, 
offers  White  Zealand  Oats  with  which  we  have 
had  no  experience;  Cranberry  plants  (about 
which  we  have  had  several  inquiries);  Bur¬ 
bank’s  Seedling  Potato  which,  he  says,  has 
yielded  500  bushels  to  the  acre.  Planted  side 
by  side  with  Early  Rose,  Labe  Rose,  Peerless 
and  Brownell’s  Beauty,  it  beat  them  all.  The 
best  results  have  been  obtained  from  sandy 
loams.  Mr.  G.  also  offers  tbo  Late  Ohio  which 

is  new  to  the  Rural . J,  M.  Thorbum  & 

Co.,  (New  York)  offer  a  fine  collection  of 
Winter  wheats  in  small  quantities,  which  may 
be  tried  without  much  cost.  Also  the  genuine 
Blount’s  White  Prolific  and  Chester  Co. 
Mammoth  Corns.  Rural  Branching  Sorghum, 
a  [rare  collection  of  tree  and  shrub  seeds. 
They  are  headquarters  for  the  White  Elephant 

Potato . We  hope  to  look  carefully  through 

the  rest  of  our  leading  catalogues,  making 
notes  as  to  matters  about  which  we  are  con 
stantly  receiving  inquiries . . . . 

The  London  Gardener’s  Chronicle  hears  of 
an  American  currant  named  Fay’s  New  Pro¬ 
lific,  with  which  it  hopes  to  become  better 

acquainted . Try  Carter’s  First 

Crop,  McLean’s  Little  Gem,  Laxton’s  Alpha, 
and  McLean’s  Advancer  for  early  Peas,  and 
Telephone  or  Telegraph  for  intermediate,  and 
Champion  of  England  for  latest.  For  a  pro¬ 
fitable  crop  it  is  hest  to  sow  these  all  at  the 
same  time.  The  Rural  has  never  yet  seen  a 
good  crop  of  peas  sown  late  in  the  climate  of 
Chicago  and  New  York . Buf¬ 

falo  Express:  If  you  must  dabble  in  shares, 
try  plowsha  res.  No  other  kind  pay  such  regu¬ 
lar  dividends.  .....  The  milk  of  Bar- 
num’s  mother  elephant  is,  according  to  Prof. 
Doremus,  not  only  extremely  rich  but  also 

extremely  delicate  in  flavor . 

Courier- Journal:  Never  cry  over  spilt  milk. 
The  milkman  has  already  wasted  enough  wa¬ 
ter  on  it . Dr.  Hoskins  says: — 

1,  A  man  on  the  farm  who  wants  to  work  by 
the  factory  whistle,  is  a  pei'fect  nuisance. 

3.  Farm  work  can  not  be  adjusted  to  any 
system  of  whistle  blowing. 

3.  Farming  can  be  made  to  pay  on  much 
smaller  farms  than  is  usuaUv  believed. 

4.  Skill  in  buying  and  selling  is  as  import¬ 
ant  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  manufacturer. 

5.  Never  mn  in  debt  for  land.  Stick  to 
that,  and  come  hard  or  good  times,  you  are 
safe.  ....  The  great  merchants  of 
our  large  cities  ought  to  learn  by  heart  the 
px-ayer  of  Lord  Ashley  before  the  battle  of 
Edge  Hill: — “  O  Lord!  Thou  knowest  how 
busy  I  must  be  this  day ;  if  I  foi'get  Thee  do 
not  fox-get  me.”  ....  The  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  conveys  some  truths  in  the  following 
ironical  way:  Never  permit  your  son  to  have 
any  amusement  at  home.  This  will  induce 
him  to  seek  it  iu  places  where  you  will  not  be 
annoyed  by  his  noise. 

There  is  no  place  like  home.  Impress  this 
truth  upon  your  children  by  making  home  as 
disagreeable  and  unlike  any  other  place  as 
possible. 

Talk  slightingly  of  your  husband  to  your 
boys  and  gilds.  This  wUl  make  them  respect 
their  father. 

Tell  ycur  child  he  shall  not  do  a  thing,  and 
then  let  him  tease  you  into  giving  your  con¬ 
sent.  This  will  teach  him  what  to  do  on  sub 
sequent  occasions. 

Make  promises  to  your  children,  and  then 
neglect  to  keep  them.  This  will  lead  your 
children  not  to  place  too  much  reliance  upon 
your  word,  and  shield  them  fx-om  many  dis¬ 
appointments. 

Tell  your  children  they  are  the  worst  you 
ever  saw,  and  they  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to 
merit  your  appreciation. 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 

The  Golden  Wax  and  the  wax  or  butter 
beans  generally  are  almost  stringless.  They 
ripen  early  and  ai'e  very  tender.  .  .  .  Ref¬ 
ugee  is  the  best  for  pickling.  The  French 
Flageolet  beans  should  be  shelled  aud  cooked 
the  same  as  Limas.  They  yield  heavily  and 
our  readers,  fi*ora  our  own  experience,  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  try  them.  Early  Valentine  and 
Early  Mohawk  are  among  the  earliest  and 
best  for  string  beans . . . 

All  should  sow  a  few  rows  of  the  im¬ 
proved  orauge-oolored  mangels.  W  hen  young 
they  are  as  sweet  and  tender  as  sugar  beets, 
and  for  daix  y  stock  no  roots  are  more  valuable. 
We  prefer  the  globe  shape. . . . 

Swiss  Guard  is  a  beet  the  leaf  stalks  of 
which  are  quite  tender.  Thay  are  sometimes 
cooked  and  served  the  same  as  asparagus. 
Our  readers  may  remember  the  “  ornamental” 
beets  we  sent  them  several  years  ago.  These 
are  caUed  Swiss  Chard.  They  do  not  form 
large'roots  and  are  really  beautiful  for  their 
highly  colored  leaves  and  stems.  .... 
Sow  the  seeds  of  beets  rather  thickly  so  that 
they  may  be  thinned  out  for  greens.  The 
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leaves  of  young  beets  make  the  best  of  greens 
and  the  voting  roots  the  most  delicious  of  root 

vegetables . . . . . . 

Sow  Chicory  in  drills  the  same  as  carrots. 
In  the  Pall,  dry  the  roots,  roast  and  grind  for 

coffee . . . . . 

Garlic. — The  garlic  may  be  called  an  in¬ 
spissated  onion,  which  is  not  of  itself  a  capti¬ 
vating  quality.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity 
about  it  that  makes  it  of  great  value  as  used 
in  cats  ios.  Worcester shire  sauces  or  Ameri¬ 
can  imitations  thereof  and  in  soups  and  the 
Dutch  s  yle  of  cookery.  The  roots  or  small 
bulbs  are  called  “  cloves”  of  which  there  are 
a  dozen  enveloped  in  a  white,  papery,  half¬ 
transparent  skin.  Plant  the  cloves  or  bulbs 
in  April  an  inch  or  more  deep  in  rows  a  foot 
apart  and  five  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Keep 
the  soil  mellow  an  1  free  from  weeds  The 
bulbs  mav  be  harvested  when  the  tops  die. . . . 

Tim  Ego  Plant  is  very  tender  and  should 
be  started  in  the  hot  bed  with  tomatoes  or  in 
a  sunny  window.  In  transplanting,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  plants  be  not  chilled. 
They  need  a  good  garden  soil  and  a  sheltered 
situation.  Set  the  plants  in  rows  two 
feet  apart  each  way.  We  have  raised 
Egg  Plants  by  sowing  in  the  open  ground  the 
15th  of  May,  though  they  did  not  amount  to 
much.  As  to  varieties,  Long  Purple  and  Early 
Dwarf  Purple  are  the  earliest,  while  New  York 
Purple  is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most 

productive . . . 

It  is  well  to  have  a  little  plantation  of  Hor  e 
Radish  in  an  out-of-the  way  corner  of  the 
garden.  If,  however,  it  is  worth  raising  at 
all,  it  is  worth  cultivating  in  foil  which  will 
produce  tender  roots,  and  such  a  soil  must  b  > 
both  mellow  and  fairly  rich.  M  ike  r,.ot  cut¬ 
tings  (or  use  crowns  if  preferred!  four  inches 
in  length,  plant  and  cover  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  soil.  Half  a  dozen  plants  will  suffice 
for  a  family,  as  they  spread  rapidly  and  of¬ 
ten  become  a  nuisance.  Its  season  of  use  in 
this  climate  is  from  early  October  till  mid- 
Spring.  Whenever  the  ground  is  unfrozen 
or  not  much  frozen,  the  roots  may  be  gathered 

— or  they  mav  be  pitted  in  late  Fall . 

Many  think  that  balsam  seeds  improve 
with  age — that  is.  tb  it  old  seeds  will  produce 
larger  and  more  “double”  flowers  than  fresh 
seeds.  Thou  h  this  is  the  general  belief,  we 
presume  few  have  te  ted  the  matter  for  them¬ 
selves,  Nine  years  ago  we  saved  seeds  of  a 
strain  of  balsam  known  as  Smith’s  Prize. 
Some  of  these  were  sown  last  Spring.  The 
plants  were  rather  more  dwarf  than  those 
from  fresh  seeds  and  the  flowers  were  perfect 
in  form  and  as  “double”  as  it  is  possible  for 
balsam  flowers  to  grow  Still,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  most  of  the  flowers  of  this  strain 

grown  from  fresh  seeds . . . 

We  arc  often  asked  what  kinds  of  fowls  we 
prefer.  Well,  here  is  the  best  answer  we  can 
make  after  having  tried  all  of  the  well-known 
breeds  :  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  and  Brown 

Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas . 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  Lima  is 
the  best  of  all  beans.  In  connection  with 
its  cultivation  two  mistakes  are  often  made. 
The  first  Is  in  not  setting  the  poles  before  the 
beans  are  planted  ;  the  second,  in  not  setting 
them  so  deep  that  they  will  withstand  the 
power  of  Summer  g  ties  when  the  vines  cover 
them,  The  pales  should  be  six  feet  lcng  at 
least  and  firmly  set  not  less  than  18  inches 
deep,  and  be  plac  d  four  by  two  feet  apart. 
Plant  five  beans  around  each  pole  and  culti¬ 
vate  often  enough  to  keep  the  ground  miliow 

and  to  destroy  all  weeds . . . 

Mr.  Graham  Bronson  kindly  points  out 
that  in  our  Querist  Department,  mistaken 
answers  were  given  to  several  question,  in  our 
issue  for  Feb.  11,  for  which  we  are  obliged  to 
him.  Four  poun  is  of  onion  seed  to  the  acre 
are  ample  with  rows  14  inches  apart,  and  the 
usual  product  of  beaus  to  the  acre  will  not 
exceed  30  bushels.  We  find  that  errors,  in 
spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  prevent  them,  will 
creep  into  our  columns  and  we  are  always 
thankful  to  have  attention  called  to  them  in 
order  that  corrections  may  be  made .......... 

Test  your  onion  seeds  by  placing  a  little  in 
moist  sand,  cotton  or  moss  in  a  warmish  room. 
If  fresh,  it  will  soon  (in  about  three  days) 
sprout.  Onion  seed  should  not  be  more  than 
one  year  old  and  the  difference  in  the  crop 
from  new  an  i  old  seed  is  such  that  all  onion 
culturists  should  test  their  own  seeds  before 

sowing . . . . ................. 

Salsikx  or  Vegetab'e  Oyster  is  one  of  the 
easiest  crops  to  raise  and  every  garden  should 
have  a  row  or  so.  Satisfy  is  excellent  fried 
or  boiled.  If  boiled,  it  should  be  scraped,  cut 
in  half-iueh  pieces  and  thrown  in  water  (made 
acid  with  a  little  vinegar)  immediately,  or  the 
the  pieces  will  turn  a  dark  color.  Boil  for 
half  an  hour  and  add  milk,  salt,  pepper  and 
butter.  Our  readers  should  try  this  really 
delicious  vegetable  cooked  as  above.  The 
culture  is  much  tuethe  same  as  that  for  pars¬ 
nips  or  carrots.  Sow  early  in  drills  1(1  .inches 
apart,  and  t  hin  out  to  four  inches  apart  in  the 
drill.  It  may  remain  in  the  ground  all  Winter 

an  1  will  not  be  the  worse  for  freezing . 

Mu.  D.  D.  Cottom  of  Dayton,  Onio,  writes 
us  as  follows : 

In  the  Rural  of  Jan  39  I  notice  a  cut  and 


description  of  a  tomato  named  “President 
Garfield”  claimed  to  be  “new?”.  Well,  from 
the  description  I  think  it  is  the  same  that  has 
been  grown  in  this  city  by  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  for  three  or  more  years.  Seeds  of 
this  kind  cams  from  California  and  were 
called  Califorinia  Mammoth.  It  is  a  very 
late  variety  and  positively  mustbe  trained  on 
a  trellis,  for  it  grows  seven  to  ten  feet  high.  It 
is  of  extra  quality  and  almost  seedless . 


fieri  ciilliirdl. 


EVENING  PRIMROSES. 


(See  pape  166  for  Illustration.) 

•‘You  Even  I  ni?  Primroses,  when  day  has  fled, 

Open  your  pallid  Ilowera,  by  dews  and  moonlight 
[fed”  [  Carton. 

“The  Evening  Primrose  shuns  the  day; 
Blossoms  only  to  the  Western  star. 

And  lores  its  solitary  ruy."  [Langhorne. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustration 
will  readily  remind  us  of  the  Evening  Prim¬ 
roses  so  common  in  our  gardens  in  the  summer 
time.  These  Evening  Primroses  are  not 
primroses  at  all,  they  are  known  bolanically  as 
CEnothera,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Clark 
ias — common  garden  annuals,  and  the  fuchsias 
we  cultivate  iu  our  windows  and  greenhouses. 
True  primrose  are  observable  in  ihe  Chinese 
Primroses  we  gi  uw  in  our  houses  for  blooming 
in  the  winter  tin  and  aL-o  iu  the  polyanthu¬ 
ses  of  our  garden  in  Spring;  the  cyclamen 
and  Pimpernel  likewise  belong  to  the  primrose 
family,  bo  that  the  difference  between  an 
Evening  Primrose  und  a  true  primrose  may 
be  readily  perceived.  Evening  Primroses 
mostly  are  natives  of  the  United  States  and 
are  most  numerously  represented  west  and 
southwest  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of  them, 
as  Bistorta  VeiCobiana,  a  beautiful  little 
flower  from  California,  are  annual;  some,  like 
Lamarck’s  Eveuing  Primrose— the  one  shown 
in  our  illustration — a  strong-growing,  showy 
kind  from  Texas,  are  bieunial;  and  many,  as 
the  Missouri  Evening  Primrose,  the  Lett  and 
showiest  of  the  group,  are  perennial.  Some 
kinds,  as  riparia,  glauea,  frutieosa  and  line¬ 
aris,  are  herbaceous  uf ter  the  fashion  of  asters 
and  golden  rods,  that  is,  they  are  perennial, 
grow  in  tufts,  bear  erect,  branchy  stems  that 
are  laden  with  flowers  for  weeks  together,  and 
die  down  to  the  ground  in  the  Fail.  Speciosa 
is  a  beautiful,  white  flowering,  perennial  &ort 
from  Texas,  of  somewhat  straggling  liabit, 
copious  and  lasts  in  bloom  all  Summer  long; 
towards  Winter  it  dies  down  to  the  ground, 
but  not  in  a  tuft  like  frutieosa:  its  roots  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  like  those  of  a  bindweed,  and 
spread  all  around  uuder  the  ground.  Triloba, 
the  dandelion-leaved,  and  some  others  grow 
in  bunches  and  are  bright  and  pretty  in  early 
Summer  but  of  little  beauty  lat*-r  in  the  season. 
Drummondii  is  of  bushy,  branchy  habit  and 
very  profuse;  it  is  best  treated  as  an  annual. 

The  very  name  of  Evening  Primrose  suggests 
that  the  blossoms  open  iu  the  evening  and 
shut  up  by  day,  and  although  this  is  strictly 
true  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  kinds  of  annual 
and  bieunial  nature,  as  well  as  speciosa,  the 
Missouri,  and  some  other  of  the  perenuials; 
glauea,  frutieosa,  riparia,  linearis,  and  others 
of  that  set  keep  opeu  by  day.  The  glowing 
brightness  of  the  Evenmg  Primroses  together 
with  the  profusion  of  the  long  tubed,  white- 
flowering  tobaccos,  the  fragrance  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Jessamines,  and  the  large,  white  blossoms 
erf  the  Moon  Flower  (Ipomcea  bona  nox)  add 
materially  to  the  charms  of  a  well-tilled  garden 
in  the  eventide.  Nearly  all  of  the  Evenmg 
Primroses  have  a  mild,  pleasant  odor,  and 
some  of  them,  as  marginata  and  coespitusa  are 
quite  fragrant.  Tne  prevailing  color  of  the 
flowers  is  bright  yellow  and  the  blossoms  of 
many  of  them  are  exceedingly  large  and 
showy,  sometimes  measuring,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Missouri  Evtning  Primroses,  us  much  as 
six  inches  across.  But  several  bear  white 
flowers,  as  speciosa,  marginata  and  the  dande¬ 
lion  leaved,  and  these  white  flowers,  oh  they 
advance  in  age,  assume  a  rosy-purple  tinge. 

They  all  bear  seeds  freely  and  can  be  readily 
raised  from  the  same.  The  herbaceous  species, 
like  frutieosa,  can  be  increased  by  division  of 
their  crowns,  and  such  sorts  as  speciosa,  from 
pieces  of  their  fleshy  roots.  Annuals  and  per¬ 
ennials  usually  blossom  the  first  year  from 
seed,  but  the  true  biennials,  as  biennis,  Lamar¬ 
ck’s  and  the  like,  may  not  blossom  the  same 
year  in  which  they  are  sown.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  iheir  garden  cultivation,  ordinary 
garden  soil  and  care  and  an  open,  sunny  ex¬ 
posure  apparently  suit  them  perfectly  well. 
A  little  Winter  mulching  is  beneficial.  The 
beautiiul  annuals  known  as  Godetia,  and  com¬ 
monly  grown  in  our  gardens  in  Summer,  are 
now  included  in  the  same  genus  as  the  true 
Evenmg  Primroses,  so  that  what  were  lormely 
known  as  Godetias  are  now  called  QEuotheras. 


THE  GREAT  INSECT  POWDER. 


The  Persian  Insect  Powder,  or  Pyrethrum 
roseum,  is,  no  doubt  he  coming  insecticide. 


We  have  spoken  favorably  of  it  in  these  col¬ 
umns  from  time  to  time,  and  this  week  we 
present,  at  Fig.  83,  an  illustration  of  the 
flower  of  the  Pyrethrum  plant.  At  a  and  b 
are  shown  the  flowers  and  upper  leaves  from 
plants  grown  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  at  c,  a 
leaf  from  flower  stalk;  at  d,  an  involucre. 
We  have  had  it  in  cultivation  at  the  Rural 
Farm,  but  we  do  not  know  how  it  has  stood 
the  past  Winter.  We  have  used  the  powder 
upon  the  various  insects  which  infest  the 
vegetable  gardens,  finding  it  very  effective. 
One  great  advantage  which  it  has  over  Paris- 
green  is  that  it  is  not  poisonous  to  mankind. 
Last  season  we  distributed  a  few  small  pack¬ 
ets,  as  long  as  they  lasted,  among  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  applied  for  them,  and  in  order 
that  they  and  others  may  know  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  plants  for  use  and  how  to  apply 
the  powder  to  insects,  we  give  below  the 
salient  points  of  the  process. 

The  flowers  should  be  gathered  during 
pleasant  weather,  just  as  they  are  about  to 
open,  or  at  the  time  when  fertilization  takes 
place,  as  at  this  time  the  insecticide  qualities 
reach  their  highest  development.  The  stalks 
may  be  cut,  ground  aud  mixed  with  the 
flowers  in  proportion  of  one  third  of  their 
weight.  Great  care  must  be  takeu  not  to 
expose  the  flowers  to  moisture,  or  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  still  less  to  artificial  heat.  They 
should  be  dried  under  cover  and  hermetical¬ 
ly  closed  up  in  sacks  or  other  vessels  to  pre¬ 
vent  untimely  pulverization.  The  finer  the 
fl  nver-heads  are  pulverized  the  more  effectu¬ 
ally  the  powder  acts  and  the  more  econom¬ 
ical  is  its  use.  For  his  own  use  the  farmer 
can  pulverize  small  quantities  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  method  of  pounding  the  flowers  in  a 
mortar.  It  is  necessary  that  the  m  Ttar  be 
closed,  and  a  piece  of  leather  through  which 
i  he  pentle  moves,  such  as  is  generally  used 
in  pulverizing  pharmaceutic  eubstances  in  a 
laboratory,  will  answer.  The  quantity  to  be 
pulverized  should  not  exceed  one  pound  at  a 
time,  thus  avoiding  too  high  a  degree  of 
heat,  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  quality 
of  the  powder.  The  pulverization  being 
deemed  sufficient,  the  substance  is  sifted 
through  a  silk  sieve,  and  then  the  remainder, 
with  a  new  addition  of  flowers,  is  put  in  the 
mortar  and  pulverized  again.  The  best  ves¬ 
sels  for'  keeping  the  powder  are  fruit  jars 
with  natent  covers,  or  any  other  perfectly 
tight  glass  vessel,  or  tin  box. 

The  effect  of  this  insecticide  is  not  the  same 
on  all  species  of  insects.  Hairy  caterpillars 
and  spiders  resist  its  action  most  effectually, 
while  the  Hyineuoptera,  for  instance,  suc¬ 
cumb  at  once.  Pyrethrum  does  not  kill  in¬ 
stantaneously,  the  period  before  death  vary¬ 
ing  from  several  hours  to,  sometimes,  three 
days. 

Pyrethrum  can  be  used  as  a  dry  powder,  as 
a  fume,  as  an  alcoholic  extract  diluted,  as  a 
tea  or  decoction,  or  by  6imply  stirring  the 
powder  in  water.  As  a  powder  the  poison 
may  be  applied  with  bellows,  with  a  sieve, 
or  by  hand  sow  ing,  which  is  generally  more 
effectual,  as  all  parts  of  a  plant  can  thus  be 
reached,  while  with  a  sieve  they  cannot. 

Fumigation  is  impracticable  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  fleid,  but  for  insects  which  infest  furs, 
feathers,  or  for  flies  and  mosquitoes,  the  fumes 
of  the  burning  powder  are  effectual.  It  burns 
freely,  but  it  can  be  made  to  burn  slowly  by 
molding  the  powder,  after  being  dampened  a 
little,  into  cones.  The  fumes  affect  all  in¬ 
sects,  but  m  -st  quickly  those  whose  structure 
is  soft  and  delicate. 

Probably  the  simplest,  most  effectual  and 
most  economical  method  is  to  dissolve  the 
powder  in  water  and  “spray”  it  upon  the 
plants.  On  dissolving,  the  powder  at  once 
imparts  the  poisonous  qualities.  While  the 
powder  is  as  costly  as  at  pres«  nt  it  is  well  to 
apply  the  liquid  in  as  fine  a  spray  as  possible. 
Two  hundred  grains  stirred  up  in  two  gallons 
of  water  are  amply  sufficient  to  kill  cotton- 
worms,  except  those  fully  grown,  perhaps, 
while  25  grains  in  two  quirts  of  water  make 
the  solution  strong  enough  to  kill  young  cob- 
ton -worms.  The  solution  is  best  when  flirt 
made;  it  loses  its  power  the  longer  it  is  kept. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  briefly  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  disadvantages  of  this  insecticide,  which 
are  serious  now  that  the  powder  is  so  dear. 
The  action  of  the  powder  is  not  permanent  in 
the  opeu  air.  If  applied  to  a  plant,  it  affects 
the  insects  on  that  plant  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  but  it  is  perfectly  harmless  to  those 
which  come  upon  it  a  half  hour,  or  even  lees, 
afterwards.  Moreover,  it  must  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  insects  or  it  has  no  effect.  Ap¬ 
ple  d  to  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf,  an  insect 
on  the  lower  surface  will  not  be  harmed,  and 
it  has  no  effect  on  insect  eggs  or  on  pup®  that 
are  at  all  hardened  or  protected.  The  first  of 
these  objections  will, of  Course,  be  largely  over¬ 
come  when  the  plant  is  more  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  and  its  cost  made  less.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  fora  circu¬ 
lar  respecting  Pyrethrum,  from  which  some 
of  the  above  notes  have  been  taken,  aud  from 
which  our  ,  ngraving  has  been  drawn. 


s.  PARSONS,  JR. 

(See  page  167  for  Illustrations.) 

It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed  that.,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  farmers  neglect  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  home  grounds  and  door- 
yards,  and  also  that  they  neglect  them  even 
more  than  people  who  dwell  in  towns  or  their 
suburbs.  American  farmers  are  an  intelligent 
people  who  read  books,  venture  on  interior 
decorations  in  the  way  of  mildly  ® -the tic 
wall  paper  and  furniture,  but  for  some  reason 
they  don’t  indulge  much  in  lawn  planting- 
Must  we  attribute  their  aesthetic  movement 
indoors  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  the  fair  sex; 
and  the  neglect  of  the  door-yard  to  the  fact 
that  the  heavy  work  of  planting  and  cultivat 
ing  trees  and  shrut«  must  be  usually  done  by 
the  men  folks,  who,  as  a  rule,  object  both  to 
the  trouble  and  expense? 

Now  this  condition  of  things  seems  very 
strange  when  we  consider  that  American 
farmers  are  celebrated  for  intelligence,  and 
are,  as  a  class,  quite  as  able  to  appreciate  and 
desire  to  possess  a  lovely  object,  whether  it  be 
book  or  picture,  as  their  cousins  in  England; 
and  yet  in  England  rho  odendions  and 
laurels  and  aucubasand  wonderful  ro-e bushes 
aud  chrysanthemums  grace  the  door-yards  of 
very  humble  w'ork  people.  I  know  planting, 
like  everything  else,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
fashion,  and  that  as  yet  planting  has  not  be¬ 
come  the  fashion  in  America  except  in  so  far 
as  one  can  persuade  himself  to  cousider 
the  setting  out  of  hideous  little  beds  of 
coleuses  or  geraniums  huddled  alongside  the 
porch  entitled  to  the  name  of  fashionable. 

But  I  believe  some  misunderstanding  must 
exist  fashion  or  no  fashion,  or  how  can  we 
account  for  intelligent  fanners’  failure  to 
secure  the  charms  of  woodland,  glude  and 
meadow  directly  before  their  door  steps.  In 
fact,  I  believe  this  misunderstanding  is  based 
on  actual  ignorance  of  a  subject  that  farmers 
have  never  roused  themselves  sufficiently  to 
study  as  they  ought,  because  the  very  fact 
that  they  have  always  worked  themselves 
among  plants  of  one  kind  or  another  has 
deluded  them  into  the  notion  that  they  were 
already  tolerably  well  informed  on  the  matter 
in  question.  Hence,  probably,  the  fact  that 
wily  tree  agents,  with  their  extraordinary 
colored  plates,  Feap  such  specially  rich  har¬ 
vests  in  our  farming  communities.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  don’t  believe  many  farmers  at  all 
realize  the  fact  that  40  or  .50  trees  and  shrubs, 
worth  25  cents  to  75  cents  each,  will  suffice  to 
make  a  really  lovely  lawn  quite  equal  to  the 
somewhat  imposing  grounds  of  our  illustra¬ 
tion  (see  p.  107)  In  their  minds  as  a  rule,  a 
lawn  means  an  expensive  artiflcallv  leveled 
surface  dotted  all  over  with  trees  of  but  two 
or  three  kinds  bought  probably  at  the  front 
door  of  a  tree  peddler.  If  you  refer  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  to  neighbor  Smith's  yard  planted 
in  this  way,  that  now  after  ten  years  has 
grown  up  into  a  decidely  unattractive  forest, 
he  says,  “  Yes,  just  look  at  it,  you  couldn’t 
pasture  a  cow  in  it,  and  certainly  you  wouldn’t 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  trees  if 
that  is  the  result.”  He  may  go  even  farther 
and  point  out  another  place  where  most  of 
the  trees,  chiefly  Arbor-Vitaw  and  stiff  Nor¬ 
way  Spruces  have  died  in  setting  out, 
leaving  a  poor  remainder  of  forlorn,  neglected 
specimens  as  an  additional  pioof  that  the 
whole  business  of  planting  a  door-yard  or 
lawn  is  a  nuisance,  unless  one  can  afford  to 
give  plenty  of  time  and  money  to  the 
work.  Plenty  of  time  and  money  doubt¬ 
less  can  be  spent  to  great  advantage 
on  any  lawn;  but  It  can  be  easily  shjwn 
that  a  really  elegant  and  imposing  lawn  can 
be  had  with  little  labor  and  expens  .  Let  the 
farmer,  if  he  has  not  already  a  tolerably  level 
greeasward  about  his  door— tep,  take  a  few 
spare  hours  in  the  Fall — best  iu  September — 
when  there  is  always  more  leisure  than  in 
Spring,  and  simply  plow  up  his  house  grounds, 
filling  up  the  worst  holes  a  little  with  his 
harrow.  The  long  swells  and  irregularities 
left  after  harrowing,  provided  the  plowing  is 
done  by  going  around  the  plot  and  filling  up 
the  one  back  furrow  with  the  help  of  a  little 
shoveling,  will  make  a  far  better  and  more 
picturesque  effect  than  the  most  perfect  of 
dead  levals.  I  believe  a  lawn  maker  should 
abhor  a  dead  level  and  a  straight  line.as  much 
as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  The  turf  itself, 
as  every  farmer  knows,  can  be  easily  made 
rich  and  permanent  on  fertile  soil  by  a  liberal 
sow  ing  of  Red  Top  or  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
instead  of  the  usual  Timothy  and  Red  Clover. 
On  such  a  lawn  cows  can  be  tethered  and 
sheep  allowed  to  range  without  harm  to  any¬ 
thing.  This  will  be  especially  the  case  if 
sound  lawn  planting  principles  are  acted  on, 
principles  that  mav  be  comprised  in  these  few 
words,  namely:  Keep  broad,  open  spaces  of 
lawn:  plant — deciduous  trees  in  Fall  or  Spring 
and  evergreens  only  in  Spring,— on  curves  of 


the  paths  and  along  the  boundary  fences,  and 
make  irregular  clusters  and  belts  of  mixed 
trees  and  shrubs  with  few,  very  few,  single 
specimens.  Above  all  things,  don’t  plant  at 
regular  intervals  or  thickly.  A  dozen,  alto¬ 
gether,  of  elms,  maples,  boise-cbestnuts, 
beeches,  lindens,  oaks,  Norway  and  White 
Spruces,  pines  and  hemlocks,  will  abun¬ 
dantly  furnish  a  door-yard  such  as  you 
see  in  the  illustration,  consisting  of,  say, 
an  acre  at  most  in  the  front  of  the  house. 
Cluster  about  these  and  near  curves  of  paths 
and  entrances  SO  or  40 shrubs — spiraeas,  weige- 
las,  forsythias,  snowballs,  dogwoods  mid 
privets— each  some  five  orsix  feet  apart  in  the 
group,  and  your  lawn  is  in  all  essential  par¬ 
ticulars  complete.  Buy  small,  thrifty,  well- 
rooted  trees  or  shrubs  of  reputable  nursery 
men,  and  possess  your  soul  in  patience,  and 
great  will  be  your  reward  in  future  when  a 
fully  equipped  lawn  of  finest  trees  appears. 

Just  recall  for  a  moment  some  remarkably 
fine  specimen  oak,  elm,  linden  or  maple,  and 
imagine  just  one  or  two  such  trees  established 
in  front  of  your  parlor  or  sitting-room  win¬ 
dows.  But  you  couldn’t  obtain  snoh specimens 
on  your  lawn,  if  you  planted  all  over,  as  most 
pec  pie  do.  The  trees,  long  before  they  devel¬ 
oped  into  full  beauty,  would  crowd  each  other, 
rob  each  other  of  symmetry  and  make  your 
place  a  forest  instead  of  a  lawn,  and  if  you 
did  not  cut  down  the  bulk  of  them  quite  soon 
enough  (and  people  never  do  cut  down  trees 
soon  enough),  there  would  be  no  decent  single 
specimens  to  leave.  Besides,  one  specimen  dis¬ 
plays  the  distinctive  beauties  of  its  kind  better 
than  a  hundred  specimens  grouped  together. 
Do  you  think  a  hundred  Purple  Beeches 
together  would  look  ns  well  as  one  ?  I  don’t 
Shrubs  can  be  more  readily  cut  out  and  piuned 
iuto  shape,  but  they, too, ought  to  ha  ve  room  to 
develop,  for  it  is  very  hard  in  auy  case  to 
secure  a  thinning  out  just  at  the  light  time. 
Flow  rs,  whether  of  bedding  plants  like  geran¬ 
iums  or  verbenas,  or  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
likeroses,  moss  pinks,  larkspurs,  pmonies,  etc,, 
both  yourself  and  your  women  folks  can  in¬ 
dulge  in  from  year  to  year  at  will;  but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there,  for  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  above  set  forth  a  genuine  lawn  has 
been  made  at  what  I  think  any  fanner  must 
allow  is,  all  things  considered,  a  very  slight 
expense. 


examine  this  catalogue.  This  firm  is  old 
and  trustworthy. 

Hovky  &  Co.,  10  South  Market  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  A  fine  illustrated  Catalogue  of  65 
pages  of  the  best  straius  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  choice  novelties  and  rare  plams. 
IV  ill  be  sent  free  to  all  of  our  subscribers  who 
apply  Our  friends,  as  a  matter  of  reciprocal 
courtesy  are  requested  to  month  n  the  Rural, 
New-Yorker  in  their  applications  for  all 
catalogues  which  we  are  at  pains  to  announce. 

John  Saul,  Washington  D.  C.  This  firm 
is  among  the  first  to  offer  captivating  novel 
ties.  Quite  a  number  of  those  which  have 
been  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  drawn,  en¬ 
graved  and  presented  in  these  columns,  have 
come  from  Mr.  Saul.  The  present  catalogue 
comprises  100  pages  with  a  colored  plate  of 
roses.  Then  follow  lists  of  new  rose?  and 
geraniums .  thru  other  novelties  and  finally 
the  regular  lists  of  plants  This  is  free  to 
all  without  the  colored  plate— 10  cents  with, 
except  to  customers. 

Bowkkr  Fertilizer  Co  ,  43  Chatham  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  —  Catalogue  aud  descriptive 
price  list  of  the  Stockbridge  Chemical  Fertil¬ 
izers.  This  explains  the  principle  of  the 
Stockbridge  manures;  gives  reports  from 
farmers  on  all  sorts  of  crops:  compares  stable 
manure  with  these  concentrated  feitilizers. 
The  list  also  explains  the  use  of  the  B  >wker 
fertilizers  forall  kinds  of  grain,  grass,  rootsand 
vegetables.  1 1  answers  many  questions  which 
our  friends  are  constantly  asking  us.  It  will 
be  sent  to  our  subscribers  free  on  application, 
as  above. 
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AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARe  FOUND  ON 

the  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 


PROFESSOR 


Low  Prices  ;  Lonq  Time:  Rebate  for  Improve¬ 
ment;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R,  M.  Newport,  gen.  land  aqt. 

Mr  rios  this  Paper.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE  at  great  bargain*. 

E.  C.  LINDSEY  &  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


OOD  FARMS  S-Vlf)  to  S'-’.ixn.  Good  climate. 

C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


Don't  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
Settlement  IUvxtrated  Catalogue  free. 

.1.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford'a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  bisenit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  IL-iing 
der. 

in  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsford  Almanac  and  Coc-k  Rook 
■ent  free. 

Rutnford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


O  |  '  WILL  BUY  an  Elegant  COUNTRY 

Ld,lMFWRES|  DUNCE  ami  *  acre*  of  choke 
land  at  LoudonvlUe.  N.  V  ,  forty  minutes’ drive  from 
Albany  or  Troy,  and  a  short  distance  west  of  Hudson 
River.  One  of  the  best  [dares  In  the  State  fora  home. 
Abundtiuce  of  fine  fruit.  Churches,  Schools.  Tele¬ 
phone.  For  description  address  ,1.  K.  C A  KNELL, 
Loudouville.  Albany  Co.,  N.  V. 


FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

Hooper  &  Co..  Co  vent,  Garden,  London, 
England.  Spring  Catalogue  of  seeds  of  all 
kinds. — 1 00  pi ges. 

Anthony  Watkrer,  n^ar  Woking,  Surrey, 
England  Catalogue  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  of  all  kinds 

James  Vettoh  &  Sons.,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea.  England.  Catalogue  of  seeds — !K) 
pages,  well  illustrated. 

Charles  Sharpe  fir  Co  .  Sleaford,  Lincon- 
sliire,  England.  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  A  hand¬ 
some  catalogue  of  125  pages. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  I  arlisle,  England. 
Illu-Iraied  catalogue  of  farm  and  garden 
seeds,  and  tubers  and  roots — 75  p  'ges. 

Sutton  &  Sons. .  Reading,  England.  Am¬ 
ateur’s  Guide  of  125  pages,  illustrated  with 
many  engravings  ami  three  large  colored 
plates. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons  ,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  England.  Catalogue  of  plants  in 
eluding  many  rare  novelties,  100  pages— hand¬ 
somely  illustrated. 

Webb  &  Sons  ,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
England.  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  A  catalogue  of 
100  large  pages,  beantifullv  illustrated  with 
engravings  and  colored  plates 

J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London, 
England.  A  large,  beautiful  catalogue, 
(Viola  mecutu)  of  100  pages,  profusely  illustra¬ 
ted  with  engravings  and  several  colored 
plates. 

William  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  Lon¬ 
don.  England.  Lise  of  flown-  and  vegetable 
seeds,  L  1  es,  Gladioli  and  other  bulbs — 56 
pag  s.  Al-o,  a  retail  list  of  new  and  rare 
plants,  2<>0  pages,  illustrated. 
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l.  oersted,  or  Pro 
Umu.11  11  lF.N  that  DcUrVG’S  PILL  KKA1ICI)  Y 
finlstbcure.  Prepared  by  J.P.MILLFR.  M.D., Sta  Arch 
fv.  PliU.T.,  Pa.  fjrnuive  it sr>.  SfJT'd 

tor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  1 . 


The  choicest  and  cheapest  now  in  the  market.  SIX), 
OCX)  acres  of  tile  best  1L  R.  lands  in  America.  3JO,<XX) 
acres  earliest  selections  of  speculators'  lands.  All  In 
the  world  famous  Bark  Region  ot  Minnesota.  Maps, 
lists  and  prices  sent  on  application. 

C.  J .  WRIGHT, 

FERGUS  FALLS.  MINN. 


V.OI.U  JlbDAl,  AWARDED 
*h  5  Author.  A  new  and  great 
Medical  Work,  warranted  the 
beet  and  cheapest,  indispensable 
to  every  man,  untitled  "  The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Llfn.  or  Holf.Preeerva 
tion ,  bound  In  finest  French 
muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt.  30* 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  *b*e1  «n- 
gravimrs.  135  prescriptions,  price 
only  8I.2S,  sent  by  mail .  llTus 
trated  sample,  fi  cents  send  now. 
Address  Peabody  Medical  Insti¬ 
tute  or  Dr.  W.  H .  P  A  W  K  FK. 

1  Bnldni'X  sit..  FCoarnn. 
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EIIO  O  O  *7  ?  Un  equaled  n.l  va  nl  ngo*  for 
u  •*  \y  i  k>  .  ,  it  \  Vt.1.,  alone  Or  in  limited 
party  (oliLat  T  par  exolli.kkce),  for  pleasukk  or 
si  t  LiY.  For  programme  aim  Itineraries  of  ISS3, address 
American  Bureau  of  Foreign  Travel,  HJBR'way,  N.  Y 


A  1 1  baikt*  rhromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
Tfc  '  Postpaid.  G.  I.  Rkkd,  &  Co..  Nassau.  N.  Y 

d»  7  9  a  wwfe>  I1-  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
***  outfit  free.  Address  True  &  Co.  Augusts.  Mp 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


PJ  Cards.  Feather  &  Hand  Series  «c.,  taucy  case  10c. 
•  f  '  '  Samples  3iv  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham.  CL 


CATALOGUES, 


WANTED. 

Parties  to  start  a  creamery.  Requisite  number  of 
cows  assured 

Address  W.  W.  GRISWOLD, 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Trade,  Morris.  Minn. 


Miller  &  Hunt,  Chicago,  1,11.— Catalogue 
of  Roses.  Free  to  all. 

W.  Atlke  Burpee  &  Co.— Farm  Manila'. 
This  offers  #1  15  worth  of  seeds  for  50c.  Free. 

R.  D.  Hawley.  Hartford,  Conn,,  makes 
a  specialty  of  choice  Wethersfield  Onion  seeds. 

Sidney  Tuttle,  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
tends  a  priced  catalogue  free.  His  ground, 
cover  600  acres,  including  13  greenhouses. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  South  II  iven,  Mich.  Circular 
ot  small  fruits.  Pres.  Lyon  is  the  original  in¬ 
troducer  of  the  famed  Bulwell  Strawberry. 

B.  B.  Hance,  Riimson  Nurseries,  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey,  new  deseiiptive  catalogues  of  all 
sorts  of  fruits  and  ornamental  trees.  Free  to 
applicants. 

J.  Lewis  Childs,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  sends  to 
applicants,  free,  a  beautiful  illustrated  catal¬ 
ogue  of  rare  flowers.  His  seeds  are  sold  in 
five-cent  packages. 

Wm.  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J.— Catalogue 
(free)  of  the  Kieffor  Hybrid  Pear,  Manchester 
and  other  strawberries  and  fruits  in  general. 
An  old  house. 

J.  G.  Gibson,  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey, 
advertises  the  Legal  Tender  Strawberry. 
Not  having  tested  it,  we  have  sent  for  plants. 
Mr.  Gibson’s  circular  of  fruits  in  general  is 
sent  gratis. 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
offer  the  new  Champion  Quince,  the  liolfe 
Apple,  Smith’s  Cider,  and  a  full  assortment  of 
fruit  trees  in  general.  This  is  a  trustworthy 
establish  tneut. 

Price  &  Knickerbocker,  80  State  St., 
Albany,  N,  Y.,  offer  #  100  worth  of  premiums 
for  the  best  yields  of  the  new  potatoes  Sun¬ 
rise  and  Conqueror.  The  illustrated  seed  cat¬ 
alogue  and  circular  free  to  all. 

Innisfallkn  Greenhouses,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  offer  $400  iu  cash  prizes  to  growers  of 
the  best  vegetables  from  their  seed — $75  for 
the  best  five  cabbages  ;  $135  for  the  best  nine 
meloas.  Catalogue  free  to  ail  of  pur  sub¬ 
scribers  who  apply. 

V.  H.  IIallock,  SON  &  Thorpe,  Queens, 
N.  Y. — A  fine  catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants. 
This  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  the  beautiful 
Gladiolus  and  or  Lilies.  Fifty  acres  of  dow¬ 
el's— ten  large  green  houses.  A  trustworthy 
firm.  Catalogue  free. 

Hon.  C.  S.  Cooper,  Scraalenburgh,  New 
Jersey,  offers  Plymouth  Rucks  and  Light 
Brahmas — eges  and  birds.  Our  experience 
with  live  poultry  dealers  as  a  class  has  not 
been  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Cooper  is  an 
honorable  exception  to  this  rule. 

Stokrs  &  Harrison.  Puinesville,  Ohio, 
have  now  issued  u  Dollar  Collection  Circular. 
These  collectious  are  made  up  variously.  Some 
include  only  fruit  trees  ;  some  roses  ;  some 
small  fruits ;  some  grapes.  Then  there  is  a 
choice  collection  of  dime  plants.  All  should 


An  to^Lsa  Yctcrim:  y  surituuD  'inn  Chemist,  now 
traveling  tn  this  ct.uoiry,  *ny»  that  pvvtttsf  the  tlorse 
aiKlC  tue  Potv  Irrs  9li:  ,|  jv>  o  u  o  WOl  tuirss  t:;isb  He 
says  Uul  Fbcriiltitt'a  (Xiblil  cn  Fowlers  art1  abso’.ntc'? 
puieaad  immense  y  viruable  Nol.  i"  .  a  earth  will 
make  bens  luy  like  Sherman's  Condition  Powders  Dose, 
one  teasp  mnittl  to  one  pint  food  Sold  everywhere.  or  scut 
by  mail  lor  eight  letter  stamp*  l  S  JOHNSON  i  CO., 
■' «ton  Mass  formerly  Uiu  or  Me 
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Th|<3  U  noarsllplfif]  Offsr.  §*.?*!  ,0|d-~stablished,  Well-Known 
l  1113  i  ifJOl  CHICICU  v/MCIj  Reliable  Publishing  House,  uwonnv  . . 

of  every  m;tnt  wmu.in  ami  child  in  America  who  can  road!  mouths  iiuce  wt_*  .\dv*r;i>ol  icq  u>iful  tnmkts  for  *25  futil 

succo«sof  thutollcr  has  encouraged  uj  to  now  issue  auoitur  collection,  urarljr  iloubic  the  <-.zc  of  uiose  previous  lv  advertfsed.  ar 
neater  aud  b.iuddomvr.  Th>>  fuilowinsf  new  booUs  are  each  pulil’tshmi  iu  neat  tninpbLci  farm,  haudsouiHlv  IJIustraicd.  aud 
fn*m  hirge.  c!e*.r  true  on  fine  pap^r.  TUcv  are  iun  hulc  *hort  -tories  but  are  valuable  oouiplcte  1*015  novels  and  other  v 

th»  fartriKiiit  writers  of  Kurn'w  ami  Muon  ar.d  m  cloth-bound  r  *rn»  would  co*t  at  b»a<t $l.b» » .*  ih.  M  e  u  til  SCnd  the  tot 

Ten  in  Number,  ii/v,*u,  upon  r<c.i;,t.,/Only  25cent3  ■'«  ?  iiju.m.  The  u  follows 

I.  EXOfll  A ::i> UN  AND  OTHER  POESS.  Ur  AHtv-l  Ten 


TRADE 


I.  TIlK  t  \t  REL  III SH.  A  novot.  lty  Miss  Mulock,  author 
of  “Julin  li.\i.r,ix  Ovtitictuau,"  «tc. 

5.  1  it  OS  lliltfOt.  t  novel.  Bv  O-xvrgn  Bli.-t,  author  of 
“  Adorn  Be  tv.  "  •  Til.-  Mill  on  the  Klos>.“  etc. 

6.  CU’T  llX  l LH  k'S  I.MIllV.  A  not,  .  Bv  >1 .  T.  Cnldor, 

the  ceiehraie.!  A.neriCvn  author.  [or  -  East  l.vnne.  •  etc. 

7.  IlkXHY  UtKtLL.  A  novel-  Bv  Mtv.  Jl,itiry  Wood,  anthor 

8.  HE  I  kill!  i  lll.N  ;  or.  the  Ab stcr V  of  the  ALII.  An  American 
novel.  B.v  M.v  caret  Blount, 

9.  A  (.'It, t>Kl>  SIN.  A  novel.  By  the  author  of  ••  Dor* 
Thorne,"  “  Mndnltn  s  Liver."  etc. 

in-rof  erne  th  of  all  kiuds  of  foreign  rrm  ,,  nuu,  spices,  eto.,  with  I  ID.  KEEK  EV1S  AMI  i.UUii  V  II  UR.  A  novel.  By  Anuid 
i'luotrailous.  I  Thomas,  author  of  ■  flaying  tor  iil^ii  S.akes,  '  etc. 
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QUICK  MAILS 


FAST  EXPRESS 
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ENABLE  YOU  TO  PURCHASE 


DRY  GOODS 

•  BY  LETTER 


BOOKS, 

PRINTS, 

LINENS, 

LININGS, 

CORSET8, 

HOSIERY, 

PARASOLS, 

blankets, 

WOOLLENS, 
IIAMRURGS. 

LACE  GOODS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
UPHOLSTERY, 

DRESS  GOODS, 
LADIES'  SUITS, 
WHITE  GOODS, 
INFANT  WEAR, 
COLORED  SILKS, 
SATINS,  VELVETS, 
TOILET  ARTICLES, 
MISSES’  CLOTHING, 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 


GLOVES 
CLOAKS 
SHAWLS 
RIBBONS 
FRINGES 
BUTTONS 

—FROM—  CARPETS 

COTTONS 

IRDAN,  MARSH  &  GO., 

7  “  UMBRELLAS 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  bla<  k  silks 

LADIES’  TIES 

With  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  you  were  buy-  FANCY  GOODS 

ing  iu  person.  Send  for  our  BI.  VCK  GOODS 

mn* _ •  ,  .  -  ^  .  SMALL  WARES 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  LADIES'  CLOAKS 

MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.  “vinKsEu™ 

SA5rPI.ES  promptly  forwarded.  ORDERS  DRESS  TRLMMTNGS 
executed  with  tlio  most  scrupulous  care  aud  GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
despatch.  LADIES’  UNDERWEAR 


Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago, 

Backache,  Soreness  of  the  Chest,  Gout, 
Quinsy,  Sore  Throat,  Swellings  and 
Sprains,  Burns  and  Scalds, 
General  Bodily  Pains, 

Tooth,  Ear  and  Headache ,  Frosted  Feet 
and  Ears,  and  all  other  Pains 
and  Aches. 

No  Preparation  on  earth  oqnals  St.  Jacob*  Oh.  aa 
8  aai>,»urr  .  simpler  and  eh  rap  External  Remedy. 
A  trial  entails  but  the  comparatively  trifling  outlay 
of  o»  Cents,  and  every  one  suffering  w  ith  pain 
can  have  cheap  and  positive  proof  of  its  claims. 
Directions  in  Eleven  Languages. 

80LD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
MEDICINE. 

A.VOGEI.ER  &  CO., 

Baltimore,  M d..  If.  3.  -A, 


JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO.,  Washington  and  Avon  Streets 


HOW  TO  TELL  WHEN  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  EXPIRE. 


Many  of  onr  readers  are  Inquiring  bow  they  may 
know  when  their  subscriptions  expire.  Many  w  rite 
us:  "  As  the  Rorax.  has  stopped  coming,  I  presume 
my  subscription  has  expired."  Our  method  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  we  trust  all  will  read  tills  explana- 
tion.  Under  the  title  heading  of  the  paper  and  di¬ 
rectly  under  the.  bull’s  head  Is  the  whole  number  of 
the  paper.  The  number  of  the  present  Issue  will  be 
seen  to  be  1676.  The  next  will  be  1077,  and  so  on. 
Now  when  n  subscription  Is  received  and  put  in  the 
printed  list,  52  numbers  are  added  to  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  and  printed  after  tins  subscriber's  name.  For  in¬ 
stance,  subscriptions  received  this  week  will  bo 
numbered  on  the  printed  address  label  172i,  that  is 
1676  with  52  numbers  added,  making  1728.  When, 
then,  the  whole  number  of  the  paper  reaches  1723 
then  all  subscriptions  so  numbered  expire.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  subscriptions  expire  next  week,  if  the  number 
after  the  printed  name  is  1076;  if  1677,  the  week 
after,  and  so  on  through  the  year.  Ifi  there  is  no 
number  following  the  address  ou  the  w  rapper  the 
subscription  expires  not  until  the  end  of  the  year. 


an 5  uf  t\)t  Walt. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  March  4,  1882. 

The  nomination  of  Roscoe  Colliding  to  be 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
has  been  confirmed.  The  vote  stood  39  in 
favor  to  12  against. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  celebrated  its  semi-centennial 
as  a  city  on  the  1st  lust. 

The  widow  o£  Daniel  Webster,  the  American 
statesman,  is  dead.  She  was  Mr.  Webster’s 
second  wife.  Her  funeral  was  held  in  this  city 
on  the  1st  inst. 

We  have  to  report  again  this  week,  still 
more  serious  disasters  to  life  and  property 
caused  by  the  overflowing  Mississippi.  Levees 
have  been  torn  away  like  brush,  and  planta¬ 
tions  and  villages  have  been  almost  submerged. 
From  a  point  50  miles  South  of  Cairo,  Ill.  to 
Vicksburg,  Miss,  the  country  along  the  river 
has  been  overflowed,  and  thousands  of  people 
weredriven  from  their  homos.  Some  are  living 
on  parched  corn,  and  mau.y  have  died  from  ex¬ 
posure  and  starvation.  In  Crittenden, La.,  and 
Phillips  Co’s,  Ark.,  it  is  estimated  that  15.000 
negroes  are  in  an  extremely  destitute  con¬ 
dition, awaiting  government  supplies.  Houses, 
barns,  and  their  contents  have  been  borne 
away  by  the  floods.  At  oue  time  there  was 
but  one  broad  expanse  of  waters,  40  miles  wide 
from  Memphis  to  Madison,  Ar.c.  Just  below 
Helena,  Ark.,  there  were  32  plantations  com¬ 
prising  more  than  12,000  acres,  under  water. 
A  report  from  Greenville,  Miss,,  says  that  on 
the  1st.  inst.,  the  river  extended  from  Bayou 
Macon  Hills  in  Arkansas,  on  the  West  to  the 
Yazoo  Hills  or  Chickasaw  Bluffs, a  distance  of 
250  miles  in  width.  Near  Belen,  Miss.,  4,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  submerged— the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  magnificent  cotton  growing  region. 
Not  less  than  1500  head  of  stock  have  perished 
in  that  viciuity.  At  Riverton,  Miss.,  the 
levee  gave  way  on  Feb.  28,  and  the  country 
for  a  length  of  100  miles  and  a  with  of  25  was 
submerged.  It  is  thought  that  fully  30,000 
people  will  be  disastrously  effected  thereby. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  floods  that  the 
Southwest  has  ever  known. 


An  Overworked  School-Girl. 

From  one  of  this  large  class  of  sufferers  we 
have  the  following  testimonial: 

“  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  August,  1880. 

“  From  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  a  desire 
to  beueflt  others  in  a  like  situation,  I  volunta¬ 
rily  give  my  experience  with  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment.  When  I  began  it  I  had 
for  more  than  a  year  been  suffering  from  ner¬ 
vous  prostration ; for  I  belong  to  a  class  which 
increases  yearly,  viz.,  overworked  school¬ 
girls.  My  general  improvement  for  nearly 
two  months  after  1  began  the  Home  Treat¬ 
ment  was  scarcely  perceptible,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  I  began  to  improve,  and  now, 
after  eleven  months  have  passed,  I  can  safely 
say  that  I  have  been  cured.  I  sleep  and  rest 
well,  and  am  generally  in  the  possession  of  a 
good  appetite,  while  headaches  and  backaches 
are  quite  unheard  of.  My  throat  is  cured, 
and  my  voice  is  stronger  than  ever  before.  I 
surprise  my  friends  by  my  greatly  increased 
physical  strength.  The  fact  that  I  have  in¬ 
duced  several  of  my  friends  to  try  this  ireat- 
ment  is  an  evidence  of  my  faith  in  its  curative 
power,”  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen, 
containing  large  reports  of  cases  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  sent  free.  Drs,  Starkey  &  Pa- 
len,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St,,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Adv. 

- - - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  4. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  condensed  from  the  telegrams  received 
here  within  the  last  24  hours: — Boston,  Mass. 
—No  change  in  prices  of  wool;  the  general 
market  is  >£(g>lc.  off  from  highest  prices  of 
last  month.  Sales  of  ail  kinds  and  qualities 


during  the  week  2,500,000  pounds.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  unwilling  to  buy  heavily  before  advent  of 
new  clip,  which  is  expected  extra  early  this 
year.  Holders  are  encouraged  by  advices 
from  London,  where  auction  rales  of  colonial 
wools  are  in  progress.  Latest  cables  report 
Nov,  quotations  on  Australian  wools  as  well 
sustained,  with  a  slight  advance  in  domestic 
(combing)  fleeces.  In  spite  of  late  financial 
troubles  in  France,  the  demand  there  is  unusu¬ 
ally  good . Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wheat 

and  corn  lower,  but  sensitive,  and  quickly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  price  chauges  in  Chicago,  Stocks 
very  light,  the  total  of  all  kinds  barely  ex¬ 
ceeding  500,000  bushels.  Flour  dull  and  weak 
with  wheat.  Cotton  firm,  but  spinners  buy 
sparingly.  Wool  drags,  and  buyers  occasion¬ 
ally  get  concessions.  Foreign  potatoes,  beans 
and  cabbages  are  in  large  supply,  and  are 
still  cheapening  home  growths.  Dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  dull.  The  mild  weather  deterioi’ates 
quality,  and  throws  the  bulk  of  arrivals  into 
direct  competition  with  imitation  butter  and 
cheese,  which  are  supplying  most  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  medium  grades . Chicago,  111.: 

Lumber  trade  the  best  on  record,  shipments 
three  or  four  times  as  heavy  as  at  same  date 
last  year.  All  pork  products  weak,  with 
heavy  stocks  on  hand.  “Packing’’  for  the  win- 
ter  season,  just  closed, will  reach 2,350,090  hogs; 
for  the  year  ending  March  1,  about  5,100,000. 
Prices  for  grain  irregular:  wheat  No.  2  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring,  $l.2tJ@fl.2fiJ£  against  ?l.23@ 
at  same  time  last  week.  Other  grades 
have  advanced  about  equally.  Corn  moder¬ 
ately  active  at  5S?^@fi0c.  against  55>-£<g'57c. 
last  week.  Deliveries  of  wheat  on  March 
contracts  have  been  very  heavy.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  com  throughout  the  West.  Spec¬ 
ulators  who  had  10,000,000  bushels  cribbed  at 
this  time  last  year,  haven’t  one- fortieth  of 
that  amount  now,  and  farmers,  too,  have  little 
left.  Several  car-loads  have  left  here  for  San 
Francisco,  and  fid, 000  have  been  sold  here  to 
be  shipped  thither  from  Western  Ohio.  The 
wea  ther,  more  like  end  of  Apu  i  1  tha  n  beginning 
of  March,  has  depressed  price  of  wheat,  as  the 
reports  of  the  growing  wheat  are  nearly  ev¬ 
erywhere  good . Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Snow  all  gone;  weather  mild;  roads  very 
bad.  Farmers  preparing  for  seeding  a  largely 
increased  acreage.  Little  wheat  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  two-thirds  of  the  flouring  mills  here  are 
shut  down.  But  a  faint  appreciation  can  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  East  of  the  rush  of  immigrants  into 
the  Northwest.  To-day  (Friday,  March  3),  24 
car  loads  are  expected  over  one  road  and  500 
people  via  another  route— favorite  destination 
apparently  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  Mani¬ 
toba  R.  R.  is  selling  land  in  small  lots  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  acres  a  day,  which  will  insure 

small  farms,  the  best  for  the  country . . 

Cincinnati,  O. :  The  general  Interruption  of 
travel  by  high  water  has  measuroably  passed. 
Grain  market  declining  during  the  week. 
Wheat  firmer  at  the  close;  corn  still  drooping. 
Rye,  oats  and  barley  steady.  Weather  pleas¬ 
ant.  Good  reports  from  the  Wiuter  wheat 
crop . Louisville,  Ky. :  Produce  ship¬ 

ments  brisk.  Grain  markets  have  quieted 
down.  Leaf  tobacco  firm  and  active;  indica¬ 
tions  good  for  a  very  firm  range  of  prices. 
Cotton  active  at  full  rates.  Live  stock  firm 
under  scant  supply.  Small  grain  crops  every¬ 
where  reported  unusualty  promising . 

Detroit,  Mich.:  Weather  warm;  river  boats 
l’unning.  In  wheat  “  options  ”  (that  is,  sales 
for  futxire  delivex-y),  the  week  saw  the  largest 
business  ever  done  here — total  sales  nearly 
18,000,000  busheis.  Receipts  of  wheat  for 
week  630  cars  againt  700  a  yeai’  ago.  Ship¬ 
ments  half  those  of  last  year . 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Grain  market  steady.  For 
most  of  the  year  wheat  hei’e  has  been  higher 
than  at  Chicago,  but  now  it  is  lower,  and  pur¬ 
chases  have  been  made  in  this  market  for  that. 
No.  2  red  Fall,  *1.20>J  cash;  $1.23X  April  and 
May,  81. 16M  June.  At  same  time  last  week 
No."  2  red  Pall  was $1.36>£  cash;  81.19  March: 
81.22  April;  May,  and  81.17’^  June,  so 

that  great  fluctuations  and  uncertainty  are 
vei-y  evident.  Corn  is  59c.  cash,  against  5(1% 
last  week.  Cattle  have  declined  0(a;10  c. 
Hog  values  are  also  weaker  with  the  end  of 
the  Winter  packing  season.  Horses  and  mules 
are  in  lively  demand.  A  remarkably  large 
Southern  demand  for  breadstuffs.  ‘  Over 
6,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  are  warehoused 
here  on  a  quiet  market.  Railway  transporta¬ 
tion  is  resumed . . . 

Baltimore,  M<f. :  Receipts  of  grain  small, 
A  good  demand  from  local  millers  has  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  of  wheat  to  $ l,34<ft!?L35  for 
Fultz,  and81.38(g»81.40for  Longbei’i’y.  Prices 
of  Southern  corn  slightly  higher — prime 
white,  78c.(!i'79c,,  and  Yellow  held  at  69c. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  csoiton  light:  tone 

firmer . Charleston,  S.  C.  Cotton  prices 

very  firm:  sales  therefore  small. . .  .Savannah, 
Ga. :  Pi’ices  of  cotton  maintained,  sales  small; 
no  efforts  to  sell.  Condition  of  Ga.  fnrmei’s 
deplorable.  Relying  almost  exclusively  on 
cotton,  they  have  brought  goods  on  credit  at 
wha  t  is  officially  computed  to  l»e  54  per  cent, 
interest.  Many  tenant  farmers  throwing  up 
leases  and  working  as  laborers.  Purchases  of 
guano  last  year  in  the  whole  State,  150.000 
tons;  this  year  won’t  be  over  90,000  tons. 
Owiug  to  a  change  to  divei'sified  fai’injng, 
acerage  under  cotton  will  be  15  per  cent,  less 

than  last,  year . . . 

New  Orleans,  La.  Weather  fine;  an  early 
Spring  expected;  fruit  trees  full  of  bloom 
Discouraging  repoi’ts  from  overflowed  section 


cause  gloomy  business  feeling.  South  of 
Cairo,  Ill.,  the  most  fertile  sti’ip  of  alluvial 
bottom  laud  000  miles  long  and  averaging  40 
miles  wide,  is  mostly  flooded,  the  lowest 
estimate  puts  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
miles.under  water.  The  water  has  backed 
up  along  Rtreams  flowing  into  the  Mississippi, 
flooding  the  bottoms  also.  Human  deaths  are 
reported  very  numerous  and  the  loss  of  stock 
from  drew  mug  ami  starvation,  crowded  ou 
feedless  elevations,  is  enormous.  Residents 
are  impoverished  and  d impairing.  The  War 
Office’s  rations  promptly  supplied,  have  alone 
saved  thousands  from  death  by  stai'vation. 
Long,  broud  reaches  are  like  great  lakes. 
Farm  operations  will  be  delayed  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  greatly  curtailed  through  poverty. 


The  Salem  (Mass.)  Register  mentions:  Mr. 
J.  S.  Le Favour,  axtiat,  surprisingly  benefited 
by  St.  Jacobs  Oil.  Rheumatism  twenty  year’s. 
— Adv. 

- 4  >4 - 

Wasnington’s  Rival. 

The  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  a  rival 
for  fame  in  Washington,  N.  J.  Mayor  Beatty 
has  entirely  rebuilt  his  factory,  making  it 
one-third  larger  than  the  one  burned  down 
four  months  ago.  The  indefatigable  Mayor  is 
sbipr  iug  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  organs  per  day 
working  day  and  night.  The  one-ire  factory 
is  lit  up  by  Edison’s  electric  light.  Mr. 
Beatty’s  private  ofiices  ax’e  said  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  on  the  continent. — Adv. 

- 4-»--4 - 

Prof.  Horsford’s  Baking  Powder. 

Prof.  Rodney  Welch,  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  said :  “The  greatest  improve- 
ment  ever  made  in  x’aising  bread  without  the 
use  of  yeast,  is  the  process  of  Pi  of.  Horsford.” 
— Adv. 


“Don’t  Die  in  the  house.  Ask  Druggists  for 
“Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  outrats,  mice,  wea¬ 
sels.  15c, — Adv . 


Health,  hope  and  happiness  ai’e  restored  by 
the  use  of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound.  Bend  to  Mi’s.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham, 
233  Western  Avenue,  Lynn.  Mass.,  for  pam¬ 
phlets. — Adv, 


Burnell’s  (  ocimiui) 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Hair  Dressing. 

It  kills  dandruff,  allays  irritation,  and  pro¬ 
motes  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  hail-. 

Burnett's  Flavoring  Extracts  are  invaria¬ 
bly  acknowledged  the  pui’est  and  best. — Aclv, 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  4. 1832. 
Bj’.ans  and  Peas.— Medium  and  marrow  Deans  are 
attain  marked  off.  Trade  ail  through  has  been  very 
quiet;  and  some  dealers  are  forced  to  shade  rates  for 
a  line  ol'  customers  that  might  otherwise  be  attracted 
to  German  stock.  There  is  not  enough  doing,  how 
ever,  to  regard  late  rates  ns  n  fill  l  test  of  tile  market, 
Green  peas  dull;  Southern  b.  e  arm  and  scarce, 

Beans  marrow,  prime.  $4.2(1:  lair  to  good,  $4.00 
@1.15;  medium,  choice,  ,  r.tlr  to  good,  $;!.41n«j 

3.50:  pea,  choice,  $3.00;  fair  to  good,  $3.4003,55; 
white  kidney  .Choice.  $4,150-1.211;  fair  to  gyod,$3  9O04  Oft; 
red  kidney,  choice,  $2.8.102.90;  fair  to  good,  $2  5003.75; 
turtle  soup,  $1.8501.90;  German  lu  bugs,  prime,  xiSlXsi 
3.25:  California  Elmo,  $4.2304.50. 

Fens,  green,  prime,  in  bills.,  $1.5501.60;  poor  to 
good,  In  bugs,  $LUU0l.4U;  Southern  b.  e.,  per  2-bu. 
bag,  $1.00*4.  If). 

Receipts  for  the  week,  3,61fi  busheis. 

Exports  do.  362  pkgs. 

Butter. -Tim  recent  strong  feeling  has  eased  off 
very  perceptibly .  sellers  are  now  willing  to  make 
concessions  to  jobbers,  whereas  before  they  were  uu 
willing  to  divide  prime  lots  with  that  class  of  trade. 
Itulloatlone  of  an  curly  Spring  make  fair  deliveries 
from  points  that  have  sect  stock  forward  and  have 
cheeked  ali  advance,  Olid  Che  top  lor  the  season  has 
been  fully  reached.  Canada  has  given  some,  which 
has  affected  some  grades  of  Western,  Pennsylvania 
begins  to  send  creamery  which  competes  with  the 
West,  and  oleo  really  divides  the  trade  for  all  under 
priced  table  stock,  ft  la  uoUceuble  Gun  quite  a  new 
run  of  buyers  are  taking  imitation  butter  openly.  At 
the  moment  the  reduction  in  prices  is  upon  best 
grades. 

Creamery,  fuucy,  special  brands,  etc., 45c.;  choice, 
1S04-1C.;  fair  to  good  8.042e.,  ordinary,  230830  •  state 
half  firkin  tubs,  fancy,  l'resh,  43t®43e.;  choice,  40041c.; 
prime,  aOev'iSe.;  fair  to  good,  3U035C.;  firkins,  choice, 
40011c.;  fair  to  good.  35039c;  ordinary, stg^ic.;  dairies 
entire  choice,  4oo04l.;  rulr  to  good.  8i@;dc.;  Welsh 
tubs,  choice,  4 '@420.;  fair  to  good,  350  ioc.;  Western  im¬ 
itation  creamery,  S504UC.J  dairy  choice,  35@S8c.;  good 
to  prime,  880320-.:  ordinary  to  fair,  23025c. ;  factory. 
June,  fine,  I8@19c.;  general  nut  do.  14017c.;  choice, 
current  make,  330.840.;  fair  to  good  do.  25080c.;  or¬ 
dinary,  14040c.:  roll  butter,  tine,  29030c.;  ordinary, 
2502w\ 

Receipts  for  week,  14,152  pkgs. 

Exports  do.  8UU  do. 

BkeaPBtotts  Alto  Provisions. — The  week  has  dnvel 
oped  a  better  volume  of  export  business  in  'Change 
items,  and  speculation  seems  to  be  gaining  more 
friends.  The  attraction  to  trade  has  been  low  prices, 
and  there  is  no  very 'buoyant  feeling  at  the  close  as 
sellers  have  passed  a  pretty  long  period  of  Inactivity 
and  all  >ecm  Inclined  to  renew  operations  on  current 
figures. 

Trices  of  flour,  meal  and  feed.— Flour,  No.  2  Spring, 
¥  bbl.  $40008  75;  State  ft  ml  Western,  superfine,  St. (HI 
6ti4.50;  city  mills  XX.  S6.O50O.75:  Hprlno  wheat,  extra, 
$4  6006.00;  Spring  XX  and  XXX,  $5.2507.25;  patents, 
$7.0x318. To;  Ohio,  round  hoop, shipping,  SU.7U05. 13;  do. 
trade  brands,  $5.2>Mf.  75;  St.  Louts  extra,  ft.V.TVJflfi.OO; 
do.  double  extra,  $5.6.4*6.40;  do.  family.  $6.50*7. 50; 
Minnesota  clear  and  straights,  $0.0007-50;  Southern 
extra  shipping,  $5..(5<ai6.y0;  XX  and  faintly,  $6,2508.00. 
Rye  Hour,  supertlhe,  $i. 85*4.60.  Corn  meal.  Brandy 
wine,  $3,7003.75;  Western,  $3.2.5663,65.  Buckwheat 
flour,  V  W0  ft*. 8ui.75tai3.25,  Wheat,  teed,  40  tt.s  V  toll 
$8<  l.U.'02O.5O;  60  n.s  JH  ton.  *20.U0®21.(»;  100  Its  #  ton, 
#22.00**1.00.  Rye  feed,  $22. mj. 

Prices  of  gram.  Wheat,  No.  2  Spring,  $1.2801.33- 
Spring,  $1.20*1.33;  red  Winter  No.  2,  $1 .3167*1.32;  red 
Winter,  $1.2S0L35;  white  Western  and  State  $1.2X0 
1  61.  Rye,  vionjoe.  Oats,  white  No.  I,  .  No..’  51»i&52c,; 
No.  3,  5(ljic.i  mixed,  No.  1,  6le.;  No.  2,  .KlW.le.; No.3. 
I804yo.  corn.  Western,  Mixed,  oi(,.,6fi)*.c.;  do.  No.  2, 
68® 69c.;  white  Western,  1  1077c. ;  do  new  yellow, 
southern,  UYiUuOe.;  white  Southern,  iU072c.;  yellow 
Western.  70072c..  Barley,  Canada,  No.  1,  $1.10*1.11-,  do. 
"bright,  $1.12;  State,;  1  rowed,  $(,00441.01;  do.  2- 
rowed, 90c.  Barley  malt.  State,  2-rowed,  90c.;  do,  4- 
rowed,  $1.07*1,12;  do.  Canada,  $1.Pk,i  l.:to. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  wheat,  21160X0  bush.;  com, 
531,100  do.;  oats,  225,500  do.;  rye,  14,710  do.;  malt, 
74,200  do.;,  barley.  S8, 500  do.;  flour,  1S2.33T  bids.;  corn 
meal,  951  do. 

Exports  for  the  week,  wheat,  808,082  bush.;  corn, 
509,158  do.;  oats,  3,713  do.;  flour,  54,983  bbls.;  corn  meal 
1,078  do. 

Prices  for  provisions. — Fork,  Western  mess,  old,  =S< 
bbl.  $16,50016.75;  do.  new,  $G.fiO0l7,75;  prime  mess, 
$15.75(5  16.25;  extra  prime,  $13.50013.75.  bard,  steam 
Western,.  1U)  its.,  $10.55:  do,  prime  city,  $10.45: 
Hams,  smoked  city,  *  »,  11; 4®  12(40.;  pickled 

Western  and  city,  U>A@Uo.  Shoulders,  smoked  city, 
8081*0.;  pickled,  ?@7V4c.  Rib-bellies,  plelded,  UWtgriWc. 
Bacon,  long  clear,  Western,  9}<0O%a,  Beef,  Western 


mess,  V  bbl.  $11.50@12.50;  packet.  $14.50015.00;  India 
mess,  b  tee,  $26028;  hams,  V  bbl.  S'2!021.5U. 

Receipts  for  the  week.— Beef.  bbls.  and  tcs.  1,600; 
pork.  bbls.  975;  ;  out-meats,  pkgs,  23,750;  lard,  pkgs. 

15,550. 

Exports  for  the  week— Beef,  bbls.  and  tea.  2,735; 
pork,  bbls.  5,475;  cut-meats.  Its.  6,157,799;  lard,  its. 
4.527.341. 

CHEESE,— The  market  shows  no  improved  condl 
lion.  Shippers  will  not.  buy  high  priced  goods  at 
present  ruling  of  English  advices.  The  stock  of  line, 
however,  is  not  heavy,  and  it  will  be  wurked  out  be¬ 
fore  prone  new  becomes  a  feature.  The  home  trade 
is  paying  a  Shade  above  hist,  week.  Common  cheese 
dull;  plenty  of  skims  offered  cheaply. 

Mtate  factory,  fancy  mild  to  home  trade,  18c.; 
choice,  12 66012  ', i«.  :  prime,  11,64012640. ;  fair  to 

?:ood,  1O01U4C.;  ordinary,  86409;qcv,  Ohio,  flat,  best 
20126X0.;  pvimo,  106^01  ll^e.-,  fair  to  good,  8@10c.; 
creamery,  part  skims,  choice,  606tjj<\:  fair  to  good, 
j-:He  -.ordinary.  IwA:  other,  1,64 0.3c. 

Receipts  for  tile  week,  10,789  boxes. 

F.xports  do.  It  116  boxes. 

Liverpool  cable,  fils.063*.  fid.,  early  to  late  made. 
.Steam  to  Liverpool.  '25a. 

Cotton  -At  close  Liverpool  Rdvlces  have  limbered 
the  market,  but  talcing  the  week  as  a  whole  there  is 
some  Improvement..  Receipts  are  moderate  and 
there  seems  no  immediate  pressure  to  sell.  Reports 
from  Bombay  show  a  heavy  movement  In  receipts 
and  exports,  nenco  the  lack  of  encouragement  from 
Liverpool, 

cnuRKNT  rmcits. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 


Ordinary . 

Btrlet  ordinary . 

Good  ordinary . 

Strict  good  ordinary.. 

Low  middling . 

Strict  low  middling. .. 

Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  good  middling.. 

Middling  lair . 

Fair . 


N.  Orleans 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 
9  964 

9  9-10  9  13-10 

109*  10*5 

10  13-in  1 1  1-16 

11 '4  11% 

H64  1144 

11  11-10  11  16-16 

12  1-10  12  5-16 

12  5-16  12  9-16 

12  13-16  18  1-10 

13  9-16  13  13-16 


11 


Texas. 

9  1  & 

m 

His' 
nji 

11  15-16 

12  5-16 

12  9-16 

13  1-16 
13  13-16 


BTAtSKD. 


Good  ordinary .  8  9-16  |  Low  Middling,,...  10J4 

Strict  good  ordinary  9  9-16  I  Middling .  llj^ 

Receipts  for  work,  17,009  bales. 

Exports,  do.,  12,365  do. 

Dried  Fruits. — Apples  are  steady,  with  small  sale, 
reaches  dull  anil  unchanged.  R  Is  thought  that 
there  will  be  a  pressure  to  sell  as  supplies  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  receive  additions.  Small  fruits  steady  for 
prime. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  5‘40Oc.; do.  fine 
to  choice, 'OVb0Sc:  fancy,  86413 !)}v;e;  Western,  crop,  ordi¬ 
nary,  606%c;  do.  choice  lots,  6,64c;  State,  fine-cut, 
6<;'.i06ye.;  do.  old,  quarters,  G.i.O'xe.;  evaporated 
apples,  1881,  U0l2J4c;  do.  choice  ring  cut,  18014c. 
Reaches,  Southern,  crop  140100;  Carolina  do.,  good 
to  fancy,  18020c;  Ga.  do.  peeled,  17018c;  evap¬ 
orated  peaches,  peeled,  :210:16c:  do.  impeded,  13015c; 
impeded  peaches,  halves,  :Vj«5JsCj  do,  quarters,  5@ 
5640.  Plums,  .Southern.  !2)-.>;;te.;  State,  1564010, 
Cherries,  Southern.  I80ivc.  Blackberries,  140l4J^c. 
Raspberries,  20027c.  Uuektrberrles,  I3|401  lc. 

Egos — Retailers  have  uot  followed  the  decline  of 
the  week  prroniptlj  and  stock  has  accumulated 
moderately  in  wholesalers’  hands.  The  market  is 
weak  and  ir  the  promised  liberal  receipts  reach  here 
suddenly  prices  would  decline.  Stock  is  good  and 
reasonable  figures  would  enlarge  the  lanton  demand. 

Choice  stock,  If'  doz.,  23c,;  State  and  Rn. 
22C. ;  Western,  choice,  fresh  21J4022e.;  Southern, fresh, 
tine,  2Um2iy.,c.;  Western, Southern  and  Canadian,  poor 
to  good.  20  it206jie- 

Recelpls  for  week,  8,052  btils.;  do.  Inst  week,  5,470 
do. 

Fresh  Fruits.— The  bulk  of  apples  is  weak.  A  few 
carefully  saved  red  bring  fancy  prices  as  usual  at 
this  late  date.  Some  Russets  are  going  abroad.  Fla. 
oranges  are  doing  better;  in  fact  It  Is  about  (he  first 
bright  week  they  have  had  since  Die  holidays.  Rus¬ 
set  coats  rate  ordinary.  8 1  raw  berries  have  been 
plenty,  cheap  and  dull.  Charleston  now  ship¬ 
ping.  Peanuts  quiet;  some  forced  sales  have  kept 
prices  where  last  quoted,  Hickory  puts  dull.  C’rail 
berries  firm;  only  a  few  small  lots  arrive  from  New 
Jersey.  No  stock  lu  store. 

Strawberries.  Charleston,  1"  qt.,  40045c,;  Fla.,  400 
60c,  Crapes.  State  Catawba,  R  ease  85.' d06.ui:  Apoles, 
Northern  Spy,  ¥  bid  5$:i0  >37>:  Greenings,  $30  03.25; 
do.l.incy  lots,  $3.5003  i.V  Baldwin.  $3.2 >08,, 7a;  Russet, 
State.  $3. 7 5<rf  ;  mixed  loti..  $1.5002.50;  cranberries, 
Jersey  choice.  $  crate,  $8.7T><</ 4.00;  prime.  $3.2503.50; 
fair  to  good  $2,7508.00.  Oranges,  Florida,  4'  half  bbl. 
case«|  $.8,0005.0);  do.  64  bbl,  case,  ordinary,  $2,000 
2.75. 

Peanuts,  Vb,  hand  pkd  W  tt  !»!4<2.!>!4c.;,'d(->,  f’y,8@9}4c.; 
extra  prime,  7&0He.;  good  to  prime,  707'^c.; 
shelled,  606->,$e.:  peeau  nuts,  10012c.  Hickory  nuts, 
State,  V  busti..  75c0$t;  Western.  600900. 

Hay  ami  Straw.— The  market  is  toning  up.  Spring 
work  on  farms  will  moderate  the  receipts.  LHnc  re¬ 
tail  is  quite  firm  and  other  grades  tiro  selling  at  full 
rates.  Straw  steady. 

Hay,  retail  qualify,  fine,  49  1110  its.,  90c.@$l;  do. 
fair  to  good.  75085c.;  shipping  quality,  65070c. ;  clover 
mixed,  70075c.;  all  clover,  6U065c.:  salt.,  65075c. 
Straw,  best  rye,  'iO0Slk:.;  short  rye  5o06Oc-  ;  oat,"  450 
600- 

Exports  for  week.  238  bales. 

Hors.  An  active  demand  forold  hops  has  prevailed 
lately,  and  this  ehv-s  of  goods  is  fairly  strong.  It  is 
reported  that  20022c  has  been  paid  for  choice  18-0's; 
lOeldSc  for  18i9‘fr,  and  -010c  forold  olds.  These  high 
prices  are  due  mainly  to  the  scarcity  of  this  class  of 
goods.  The  market  for  1  SSI's  fails  to  show  any  im¬ 
provement;  at  present  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  25c  cash  for  the  best  State 
New  York  State  crop  of  1881,  prime  to  choice,  25c.; 
do.,  mediums,  22024c.:  do.,  low  grades  18020c.: 
crop  Of  I860,  good  to  prime,  18022c.;  do.  low  to  fair. 
:2fti  15c.;  crop  of  1879,  fair  to  choice,  16018c.;  old  olds, 
80150.;  Eastern,  crop  of  lUSl,  fair  to  choice.  20026c.; 
Wisconsin,  do.,  20027c.;  Pacific  Coast  do,  20033c. 
Receipts  Tor  the  week,  1,302  bales, 

Exports  for  the  week,  7t,2  do. 

PobLTRV  ANn  G  aue.—  Market  firm  for  prime  dressed 
turkeys;  fowls  and  chickens  rather  plenty  for  pres¬ 
ent  limited  wants  Of  trade.  Live  poultry  is  high,  as 
there  is  little  here  and  t  here  Is  a  special  Jewish  call. 

Dressed  turkeys,  choice  dry  pleked  Pltlla. ,  15017c.; 
scalded  Jersey.  13016c.;  do  State  and  Western,  15c.; 
poor  to  fair,  lOialOe.;  capons,  23024c.;  slips,  20022c. j 
Chickens,  fair,  1 0012a.:  good  to  prime,  1401,5c..  Pltlla. 
dry  picked,  I9«*20c,;  Rliila.  broilers,  (105  tt>.  y  pair, 
2502-Sc.  Fowls,  choice  near  by,  13013c.;  nrbne 
iiatilN’.'  lair  to  good,  708<*.;  poor,  tk;ti7e  Ducks,  choice, 
20022c,;  do  fair  to  good,  12018c.  Geese,  Western 
and  State.  80IOe.;  Philadelphia,  U013C. 

I.lvc  fowls.  State  and  J'y,  16018c.;  Western,  16018c. 
Roosters,  young.  11012c.;  old,  809c.;  turkeys,  Jersey 
and  Pa,  l  Hue  me.;  Western.  100181).  Ducks.  State  and 
Jersey,^  pair. 75®$l, 25;  do.  western, 60080c.  OeeBe, 
State  and  Jersey.  $1,750$,%  do  Wen  tern,  $1-1201.50. 

(lame  Prime  liirtla  are  firm,  but  wants  are  well 
supplied  with  everything  lint  pigeons. 

Eng.  snipe,  Fall-packed  ice-house,  iv  doz.  $3.5003.50; 
early  packed,  $1.0002,00;  wild  pigeons,  flight,  doz., 
$2.0002.25:  Canvas  back  (lucks.  V  pair,  $2.N)02.7&;  red¬ 
head,  9tlc,(a$l;  mallards, toksSOc.;  teal  and  wood,pr.4O0 
hoc. ;  common,  2508tle.;  squabs,  mine,  light,  is  doz. 
$5.5006.00;  do.  dark,  $3.1008  50;  tame  pigeons,  Uve,  $1 
pair  2502OU.;  plover.  lee-hOUSe,  6  das.  $2.2508. 

Vkoetaples,— Receipts  of  foreign  potatoes  are 
steady,  and  as  there  lias  been  no  time  when  30,000  or 
40,000  bushels  were  uot  accessible  during  the  week, 
the -effect-  has  been  quite  marked  on  domestic,  espe¬ 
cially  on  medium  quality  stock.  Some  of  the  best 
local  buyers  are  now  including  Scotch  and  Irish  in 
t  heir  purchases.  These  goods  nave  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
vented  n  strong  advance  In  domestic  A  good  many 
are  ou  voy  age  and  the  market  is  10c.  off  here  for  best. 
Southern  truck  has  again  arrived  lu  irregular  condi¬ 
tion  and  prices  range  wide.  Very  little  prime  old 
Block  ottering. 

Potatoes — Bermuda,  old  Crop,  is  bbl.,  $6.0007.00;  N. 
S.  Rose.  $3.1.0 . M;  -Stale  do  «<  bbl  $8.G6ui3.25;  Peer¬ 
less,  i<  bbl.,  $2.7503.00:  Snowflake,  State.  V  bbl..  $3.00 
03.25;  Burbank.  *  bbl.,  $3.0.105.25;  N.  S  Chill  red. 
bulk,  $2.7j0j.'O;  He  Och  and  Irish,  ft  bush.,  050 
75e.;  sweet  potatoes,  fine,  Ik  bbl.,  $5  50;  ordinary,  $  1.0(1 
05.0(6 

Green  peas,  Florida,  V  crate.  $1.00042)0.  String 
beans, ;  do  $4.OO05.tXk  Spinach,  Norfolk,  W  bbl.  |$2.50 
6(3.50;  kale,  Norfolk,  $1.2501  50;  do.  Scotch,  $1,500 
1,75.  Ouioiis,  white,  $1.5004.1X1;  yellow.  $1,50:  red. 
Eastern,  $1,50:;  Chester,  $l.UUt&1.50;  beets,  $2.2509.00; 
cabbage,"  3.5008 ft):  Russia  turnips,  1^  L.  $1,750 
2.25;  Canada,  $1 .0001.50;  squash,  L.  I.,  $3.00;  carrots, 
$1.2501.50;  celery,  1H  doz.  bunches,  $1.5002.50;  aspara¬ 
gus,  Charleston,  ft  doz.  bunches,  $7.5009.00;  Russia 
turnips,  do.  V  bbl.,  $2.0002.25;  tomatoes, ^Florida,  V 
0-qt.  crate,,  40075c. ;  do.  «t  bush  crate,  $1.5003.00; 
beets,  Bermuda,  18  crate,  $2.0002.50. 

Exports  for  week,  9,482  bbls  potatoes. 


MEADOW  KING 


Mowing  Machine 


kjln  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  Mowing  Machine  the 
MEADOW  KINO  has  no  equal.  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  Mower  in  the  world.  No  Side- 
Draft,  no  weight  on  the  horse’s  neek- 


Emnodies  all  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  Is  a  siugle-wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper,  Seud  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 
Address 

GREGG  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Trnniansbure,  N.  Y. 

-  Also  Mannfacturers-of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


SECOND  TO  NONE! 


Yearly  Sales  50,000  Tons. 


This  Fertilizer,  which 
was  at  llrst  sold  almost 
entirely  in  the  Southern 
States,  has  of  late  years 
k  / ^  become  so  deservedly 
■k'-’"  v.,.  popular  In  the  North, for 

the  cultivation  of  all 

!'  '  •  ^  ;  Farm  Crops,  that  the 

company  have  enlarged 
I .  • ftit  -  their  works  especially  to 
M'^=»vJg5=- supply  the  Northern  do- 
-  Of,  maud, and  we  are  now  lit 
— a  position  to  1111  orders 
promptly.  Pamphlets 
; containing  testimonials 
*  and  other  Information 


; 


Mil*--*®  ^ 


via  =,  ' 


furnished  by  our  local 
-  agents,  or  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 


GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents  of  Pacific 
Guano  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

FORRESTER’S 

CQMPLETEMANURES 

FREE  FROM  ODOR. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

Send  for  circular,  which  Is  mailed  free,  and  read 
what  the  farmers  say. 

Seven  years  on  same  land,  and  same  crop  ;  1881  crop 
better  than  the  previous  years. 

Geo.  B.  Forrester, 

188  PEAR!,  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


:HILLandDRI  ll 

phosphate! 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

Ill;  Tills  is  a  tmoboue  supeviihosidi  U' ,  and  ;| 

I  may  bo  used  on  out/  rrpp,  in  t  he  lull  or  di  ll!  i 
|j  I  or  broadcast, either  w/th  » r  a'i7/m  iwiiiu”0,  . 
lil  ;  and  wtU  produce  a  much  earlier  and  larger  j  j 
(I  crop,  in  the  UepniTof  the  Mints,  Inspector 
?  of  rVrlillMfra.  its  valuation  is  from  to  ' 
|ii!  $10  per  l"U  hi".her  than  ntUOr  Mcsp hates  ,| 
l“||  which  sell  at  llu*  same  price.  'I. he  past  » 
[?  !  year  over  cent)  tuna  were  sold  against  100  n,  ill 
tons  tliieii  years  neo,  sle  vvid:;  that  it  is  ,  y 
L:  |  liked  by  tliu  runners.  If  there  is  no  weal  ,  I 
|'i ,  agent  hear  you. send  to  ua. 

[i  |!  Also  for  salo  STOCKBDIDGE  MANURES. 

lBOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 

fei  BOSTON  &  N  EW  YORK  M 


ALABASTINE. 

_ .  FOR  WALLS  AND  CKUJNOS. 

/ 5 POUNDS  y  A  Uneqmiled  for  Durability.' 

Z - — - - /  .,i 1  ill'll ii ij/  Hud  Ken nom (/.  It  is  a 

jy  valuable  tllscttve ry,  unit  has  ul- 

7/  •*>.  Wi  inuHt  entirely  si  perseded  Kal 

**  O.  O  -Z  loinltio,  It  produces  a  line, 
■*Ys\  O.  -,:\4  lusting  and  handsome  llnlsli. 
-P  \  •  If  Will  Pay  You 

<L  V,  p,  to  send  fur  a  sample  ('aid  and 

70  C/A  "24  Testimonials  to  SEELKY 
0„  *■  #  BROS... *61  Burling  Slip,  N.,  Y., 

^”0  /IAa,  '%/  or  AVERIl.l.  FAINT  i’U  Ros- 
•  t  *A  /  toil  &  Chicago,  and  M.  B. 
- - - % - *  CHUHC1I.  Grand  Rapids  ,MIoh 


¥ 


CORRECT  TIME! 

If  you  waul  the  Rest  Time  Keeperfbr  the  Money  that 
can  be  bought  anywhere  in  the  World,  get  the 

Lancaster  Watch 

Sold  by  Jewelers  throughout  the  I  nited  States.  Its 
16  graqc$  are  not  tbc  lowest  in  price  but  the  best  For 
the  money.  All  Ouick-Tmin  -plate  Movements. 
Established  1874.  Ask  for  the  LANCASTER,  PA.t 
QUICK-TRAIN  RAILROAD  WATCHES. 


VICTOR 


yet  produced.  In  Me¬ 
ehan  leal  construction 
and  finish  ice  believe  the 
Mo.  f  to  be  unequaled. 

Its  ornamentation  is  of 
the  finest  order,  and 
twenty  parts  are  richly 
j dated , 

It  has  all  the  qualities 
demanded  of  a 

FIR6T'CLASS 

MACHINE, 

in  the  presen  t  advanced 
stale  of  the  art. 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCU¬ 
LARS  sent  on  application 


VICTOR  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


_  _ _  Middletown,  Conn. 

BEATTY’S  BEETHOVEN  ORGAN 


men,  delivered  010  board  cars  /h  a  A  g\  f\ 
here,  with  Stool,  lioolc  and  Music  (a  mL  vi  II  I  1 1  I 
complete  musical  out/it)  for  OXLY  *  'J 

The TSwtliovcn Organ  can  be  shipped  In  f»  minutes  notice,  (nowshipping  over  50a 
day,  demand  tuoijaslns.y  Working-  nights  Uv  Edison  s  Electric  Light  to  llii  orders  A.r  this 
stvlo  promptly.  Kvuilltu»ec»  muj  lie  mode  by  iiuuk  Draft,  Post  Olliee  Money  Order. 
JiettiaLcrctl  Letter,  or  ujf  Lxpren*  Prepaid* 

SATISFACTION  CRAKAMEED  OR  MONEY  KEFI  NDED 

11  lue  Orguii*  nurr  cue  year  8  use?,  tKa- nut  givo  you  enure  sutisfiLctuui,  kirullv 

return  it  au  my  I  'viH  propujtiy  refund  you  the  $90  \vith  imprest.  Xothlni 

euu  !>e  iolrer.  My  Objec  t  m  pUetiur  thi.^  oi«ran  ;it  have  it  Intli>ihieed  into  every 

home  in  thr«  country.  Every  one  »oUI  Ui  sure  to  sell  aaoth^r.  Often  t»0  sali-x  can  be  tracGa 
from  the  tir>c  ouo  in  trod  uc*  <1.  AIL  that  i^  asked  of  the  puroh-xsers  after  pi  vine  the  instru¬ 
ment,  a  fair i rial,  kindly  bnn^  friends  to  see  it  and  hoar  its  musiealelTvts  havlmrjioaffents. 
no  vmroroomjUn  Juiyu  eih.js  (Mini^diivet  onI>  >,  I  rely  solely  pntUo  merit* of^ the Beftho- 
veu  to  sjicak  lor  ltteii  and  knid  words  Ironi&itistled  purchasers.  >vhieh  i  am  proud  to  t*ay 
aieinuny.  r  J 

T  .  .  THE  BEETHOVEN  CASE. 

[ueighf .  75  inches;  4i»  inches;  l  eptlu  24  inches.]  Is  as  tho  cut  dhows,  the  most 

ever  mtu!t>.  ihe  view  is  cl  a  wnluut  case,  highly  polished,  and  ornamented 
With  goUi.  but  when  preferred,  you  can  order  on  ebon i zed  ease  in  pure  black,  mluv  unui- 
(f"'d.whiCl»pix.duceatli|o  clliit't,  now  \ it)  litubiouuble.  and  is  funinhcit 
at-  tin;  same  prmc.  whi-n  win  rnig.qvi”ty  iloltniu-ty  «moh  (*«.•  is  wuiitvil.  The  dtsnriu 
art)  a  like*  am  l  uj  ease  us  Ixauta  id  was  ever  put  upon  the  market  fur  auv  :Uie!i  numev,  even 
when  ortlniarvniu.ie— as  used  V.y  other  bunders  was  pht  in  them.  Lead  the  following 
desenptirn  til  Reeds  and  Stop  Combinations  carefully,  and  then  give  this  more  than  libc-i  al 
oirei;  a  tnal  liy  ordeiiiig  one.  The  World  UUti  not  equal  this  Beautiful  Organ  for 
uny  thing  like  the  money  united. 

Ten  (10)  Full  Sets  Coition  Tongue  Reeds,  ® 

It  contains  5  Octaves,  in  full  sets  of  U<uaic.s-  Tosc.n;  It  Kites,  as  follows-  (1)  Manual 

Suh-BUH^  lli  lift  tun. I  |2>  Plapn.oii,  8  feet  tone:  (8)  Uub-tumi,  8  feet  tone!  U> 
t  ello,  s  teet  tout-;  1  rent-h  Horn.  8  feet  tones  (6)  xapkune,  S  feet  tone;  l~i 
>. o ' lx  I'e lesle,  H.leet  lone;  iSi  A  loin  Dolt-e,  4  Icet  tone;  ill.  V  iollno.  4  feet  tonei 

I  1 11 ,  rwfo  a.  -I  f  i  4*1  i  him-  r  i  art  I  '« i  i.!r  r*  If  r.  »•»  .t,  iial.  1 1 , . .  It...  •tt’.  .  t ; . .  .  ........  i  r.-. . .  .  * 


Jfi  I  Mouna.  I r.'i  jiimiann-,  t;n,  i  n  noio,  pin  uouplt-r  Jl.miKiiiiuue.  Orchestral  FaMe,  (/.3i 
11  tirand  Oiv  in  Knee  Stop,  m’4|  night  Km.n  Stop,  thi>  Automatic  Valvo  Sttm,  t-JOi  lUght  Duplex 

V  - — |  Dam  per,  igp  Lit  Duplex  Iianiper. 

i  \\  till  f  '!  TUP  P  I  I?  P  Gn  .Septi-mhei'  10th,  1SS1,  mv  Factory  was  rntirelv  destroyed  Viy 

.V.  rf  /  !  ■  ■  *>  fcj  fin-,  nothing  but  ashes  itiuaUiing  w  Udu  was  mw  of  the  hugest 

.  !i  factories  of  the  kind  mMvo  win  Id, 

i’tfairFOEn  nil  DP.DIIII  T  Thi-co  days  oftenvanls,  with  my  own  hands  I  lifted  out  the  first 

lug  if  •»  **  V#  ■  mm  |  relic  Wlieie  it  slotM.  umt  by  the  aid  of  vast  Capital,  perfect 

yiUf  |J  ||l  knowledge  ol  what  ivns  wanted,  ami  kind  words  uf  elieer  from  thousands,  i  wascuahlod  In 

V  ,  !  1  1  J  ‘?0  days  to  put  on  steam,  and  start  more  m  lehiiiery'.  in  tt  iurg-  r  and  bt  tt  r  ,  tiuipped  Flu-tpry 

||  l  |  thaii  ever  oti  the  .sun-- eriei.,1.  Tl„-  pw-h-nt  vstamisbment  covi-rs  n,  illy  1  at  rt-sii  spaeo, 

-  __  !  HI  \\^r  .'mil  is  now  tnrniiigout  a  huger  mimtaT  of  helnr  Instruments  daily  tliau  ever  before.  Till) 

■  _  oehlevt-uie.il  l»  uiiH.ir|.u--e«l  in  (lie  bl-lort  of  enterprise. 

;  £W]  lij  1 1  ®  l  «IU  now  ree.  iv  i;  g  orders  rer  tie-  MKKTflOVFX  (pi  i  .  $90)  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000  per 

1  11  .  (.«  1  I  J  i  ,  mouth,  and  as  I  run  my  great  works  far  Wrto  the  night  by  the  Use  of  U90 

''4^.  iM  jte  EIDISOIST’S  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS, 

\h.  '''i;,  i-j(P  the  only  Organ  and  Piano  Factory  in  tlio  world  that  uses  it,  lean  (111  all  ordei-s  promptly 

■■  ,Ji::'.  '/  Tii  for  this  stylo  as  I  have  now  with  a  mOO-horro  power  engine,  driving  over  U)0  wood-work uu 

“■c— — '/f==r-f  niafliiiles  in  their eonsi ruction. 

'"r — f  rj  p  AJR  p  |kj|  n  p  I  TV  the  addition  of  the  very  l:iie«t  approved  wood- 

^  *\  1wl  C.  *"l  D  Km  ■  voikoig  inaeliitu'i  v ,  (which n  -  old  establishment  has), 

—  L  \Yi4E^:  s  TuatCapItal.  a  new  factory  built  after  long  experience  oi  the  wnntslo  do  work  welt  and 

:ed.  eeonoinienl,  and  the  addition  of  private  switches  and  iiiilivunl  I  nn-ks  to  the  various  doors 

h  of  the  iVtoilos.  lam  now  enabled  to  build  better  luMriuucnt*  fur  less  money  tl'iaa  ever 

nenes.  before,  and  my  patrons  lift)  nil  llieadvnnlairrsof  these  faei  lit  ie& 

vertisement  1  invite  all  to  come  to  Washington,  see  f. -i  themselves.  My  uiumiiYielety  is  open  to  visitors  always.  iFire!  $5 
i  oil  v  wav.  You  are  welcome.  ,V  free  coach  wltii  pi  'life  attendants,  inerts  nil  tin '  :K  If  von  can  not  call,  w  rile  for  e.tt.-i  - 
can  save  notliing  ft  von  Ihispriee  by  •.'Oritwiondenep.  omi  I  know  von  will  Vie  delighted  with  the  instrument.  If  von  do 


not  Wish  to  buy  yourself,  will  you  kindly  culL  tllo  attention  oO°nr  friends  to  this  advertisement,  you  w  ill  he  d"ing  them  a  lvnl  service.  ILLl'STUAl  Kl>  CAT  A  l.llhl'E  FJRKI 

Address  or  call  upon  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY, Washington,  New  Jersey 


Sjf  fiii  N 

kjm 

'  $8 *5 

URGE  MAN D80MECUR<)«or.\IU>$,  ton. 

,,n  |0c.  Xork  Artistic  dt  tlgu^neknowlgilged  Last  p:wlc  s>i,i. 

AlbiunofSoioi.la. Sic,  l', \Y. Austin,  Fair  lluven,  CU 

1  AKElegant  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  name  In  Gold 
±U  J&  Jet,  10c.  American  Card  Co.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

tlf~  Read  the  advertisements  lu  this  paper. 


ft  |  n  ft  ft  Scud  a  3c.  stamp  to  Charles  Toli.m-u,  .ir.- 
1 1  A  K  1 1  XlJKOOKt-''X',  N.  Y.,  for  a  new  set  of  elegant 
U  H 1 1 U  Uchronto  Cards  aud  catalogue  of  latest  de¬ 
signs  published. 

WANTED— To  rent  a  small  farm,  conveniently 
located  for  nursery  purposes.  Terms  easy  Ad¬ 
dress  JOHN  H.  SCUDDEU,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


loo  as*  ss&niEEi 

***  l.lthoiyi'anlied *******  Printed  On  All 1 1111111 

\y  e  send  tlns-the  most  Kiegant  pack  ever 
l[lcl»  published-free  to  every  one  sending  ic  cts. 
f-vr  our  new  price  list,  A  Illustrated  Premium  List. 
Agents  Large  Sample  Book  &  100  sample*  a*  cents, 
Ada. css,  STEVENS  lUUmiKfWJlorthrord.  Conn. 


Your  Name  In 
Fancy  LeUeringxn,T|£|[ 

Printed  On  All 

xiost  Elegant  pack  ever 
;very  one  sending  ic  cts. 


I 


m 


MARCH  44 


GET  THE  BEST 


THE  GENUINE 


★  ‘"*AS.K*FOR*  *  *  * 


*-USE  ^0NLY>fTHIS)fTHE^FIRSTJ»CANJ3t^TH  E  TfBEST* 


aJmplementis  and  ^acUiacry 


^mpUmemje  and  ^HacMnerg 


aimplementfl  and  ^larhinerg 


ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


.  Every  Jones  Fire  Ton  Wapm  Seale  is  warranted  five  years,  made  of  the  best  of)  _  .  ▲. 

won  and  steel,  Double  Brass  Tare  Ream.  Jones  he  pays  the  freight.  Sold  on  trial.  >  KTIPP  \( 
Every  size  Scale  equally  low.  For  free  book  on  Seales  address,  )  1  ‘  lull 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “ACM  K”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
t'ruwiier  am.  i.cveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
t'uiltiig,  Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  M«el  t  on  It  it*,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  I iiiiueiiue  caning  pow¬ 
er  Tlie  entire  nbr.cn.-e  of  *pike>»  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoid*  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  Inverted  sod,  hard  day 
and  "slough  kind  ”  where  other  1 1  arrows  utterly  fall, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  Mill. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

A'  it  ROTH  Mi  /f,  Sol*  .Tlanufarlurer»t 

Harrisburg,  and  22  Collkok  Puaco, 

Penn..  New  York  City 


Delivered  and  Set  in  Satisfactory  Order. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron-lever  Scales  say  *  Osgood's  wood  levers  are  humbugs,  not  worth  buying  or  trying.” 

I  nnn  II  fill  TOT  uril  IIf  ®  STATES,  have  proved  them  during  the  past  live  vears,  and  say 
I II II  H  1 Hi  I  II  III  I  ll  “  THE  OSQOOD  WOOD-LEVER  SCALE  GIVES  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
lyUUl#  II  U  11  L  U  I  III  L 11  WE  NEED  NOTHING  BETTER.” 

Where  we  have  no  Agents  our  Scales  are  SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FREIQI1T  PAID,  and 


Five  sizes  made  for  family  Dairies.  Five  sizes  for 
Factory  use.  AH  our  goods  arc  of  perfect  stock  and 
the  best  workmanship.  They  are  strong,  simple,  eiR. 
eieul,  couveu  eut  ami  durable,  They  continue  to  be 

THESTANIIAIIO  CUI  US*  OK  TICK  COUNTRY. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  dealer  In  such  goods  for  a 
“Bus-cimtn  HurrER  WOuKtcit,”  Ol  a  yenuine  "  hi.as- 
chaiid  Churn,"  ami  If  he  h/is  none  on  hand,  send  pos¬ 
tal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  circulars  to 

Til  K  J.NVKN-rOUS  AX  It  SOLE  M  l NVl'ACTURERS, 

POUTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS.  CoNCOBP,  N.  H. 


RECTANGULAR  &, 

teq.itai**-  Uox  c  litinia. 
Cheapest  heoause  the  best.  No 
Inside  fixtures,  und  alteays 
relliilile,  .sizes ol' each  kind 
hniile.  We  make  <  'urtis'  Im¬ 
proved  Fa.-tory  Churn  and 
Mason's  Power  Rutter  Work¬ 
er,  Unquestioned  )oi>of  giv- 
|en  of  lUvir  superior  t/uullties 
lu  material  and  construction 
plot  dreamed  of  by  other  ma- 
-Icers.  Rend  for  Dairyman 
[free.  COItNISH  A  CURTIs, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


?\SKS  ton  OVA  KUC 


iy  EOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  AND  REFERENCES  Address 

OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Binj 


PLA  NTS  WITH  THE  PUliCI.NlON  of  a  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  In  a  day 
.THE  EASIEST  T(J  HANDLE,  and  THE  FAS5TE8T 
HAND  PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  I  lunter  lully  warranted  ami . -satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Inducements  on  Samples  tills  season.  Send 
tor  circular. 

WALLACE  RISK  South  Iiyron, 

iiKNfcliilLL  N.  Y* 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  2:5  Fulton  tit.,  Agts.  forN. 
l.City.  Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  it.  i.,  Agents 
for  New  England.  ° 


THE  WOOSTER 


Perfect  in  Principle  ' 
ami  In  Operation. 

Can  be  used  with  LESS  ICE 
and  LABOR  than  any  other 
creamery  now  In  the  market. 
For  Circulars  address 

M.  D.  CHAPIN. 

POULTNEY.  VT..  U.  K.  A. 


The  standard  of  Aniericn  -  sy 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds-  & 

men  and  Market  Gardeners  £r 

everywhere  t-o  lie  the  most  per-  '*—‘7 
feet  and  reliable  Drill  in  use 
Mend  for  circular.  Manufac-  rWai — 
tured  only  by 

fcV  baEI’T  A  Nit  ALL,  Billion,  SIiur. 

SIMPSON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 

/jfeSr tel  Flour  Mill  Machinery 

/  Vnvl  of  Every  Description. 

/  1,1 1  1  Portable  Mills  for  Corn.  Wheat 

/  jS»8S^H  IfcLl  Bye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain. 

BPl  tr~  Write  for  prices, 

^3.  V.  W.  cor  FRONT  &  JOHN  Sts 

l_>  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


a.  Greatly  IMPROVED. 

-]  in  dally  use  lu  over  is.txm  rac- 
T,  forles  and  dairies.  For  securing 
ff  ’t-KAM.t.xKSS,  ctiKiTY  and  oukat 
H  UST  POSStm.R  AMOUNT  OK  OIlKAg, 

TEN  SIZES  each.  Durable  und 
ornamental.  Skim  automatic¬ 
ally  without  1 1 1 ting  the  catis.  Most  popular  In  the 
cream-oaths KiKii  plan  Four  BOLD  HEDAI.S 
and  Mx  !»1 1.VEIt  Medal-  For  SUPERIORITY. 
Also  Davi*  Swing  churns.  Blitter  Workers,  Prints, 
Ac.,  Ac.  Send  postal  for  circulars. 

VIRMOHT  FARM  MAGkIMf  CO.  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


Patent  Carlion  Metal  Adjustable  Center  Droll,  Anti- Friction  Land  Sides— Changeable  Share.  The  TAahtes 
Draft  and  Stead  test  Running  /'hue  ever  put  tit  the  Farmers  hands.  We  make  Plows  for  any  soils  and  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Address  REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  CO, 

Branch  Offices— Remington  Agb  Company.  57  Reade  Street,  N.  Y.  I  L  X  O  N,  TNT.  Y. 

A.  &  A.  G.  Alford,  21  undJJ  So.  Howard  St ,  Baltimore,  Aid. 


Our  New  Catalogue  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Farm  nnd  Garden  Implements  1*  Free  to  all, 
in  ran  tee  it  to  Interest  even-  one  who  plants  needs  or  cultivates  the  soil.  It  is  a 
descriptive  work  of  16  pages,  full  of  illustrations,  We  want  Market  Gardeners  and  Root 
to  examine  clo^elyVmr  one  Garden  Tool?:  Farmers  who  value  I  oftbor-Sartnu  Tools  to  study  oat  oar 


and  we  trv 
beautiful 
Growers 

Combined  Horse  Hoe,  GnHiratGT  and  Oorerer ;  and  every  one  who  has  even  it  *roall  vegetal)]©  parden  to 
what  the  Firefly-Garden  Plow  will  save  them.  S.  I-  ALLEN  <t  CO.  127  and  129  Catharine  Bt.,PbUadelphia,Pa. 


Feed  your  Stooix 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm, 

PRINOLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED, 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Limited 
Philadelphia  Pa. 


-'V'  MQ^CICV'SIC" 


Manufacturers  of 


Platform  isprins  Wapis. 

End  Spring.  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES , 
Phaetons,  Hoad  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 


The  largest  Stump  Machine  Works 

IN  THK  'WORLD. 

The  Chamberlin  Screw  aa.  Stump rMachlne, after 
12  years'  test,  has  proven  lj  Its  Kuperlority  over 
all  others  by  its  great  ex  11  hlbition  of  strength 
and  durability,  combine!  H  with  cheapness  and 
ease  in  pulling  all  jg  classes  of  stumps.  We 

now  furnish  51a-  fASg^  chines  with  wrought 

iron  screws  when  desired.  Also  build 

small  machines  jd'WlIM  for  pullinn  small 


Having  recently  enlarged  our  works,  we  are 
■re  pa  red  to,  and  will  furnl-h  a  better  wagon 
tor  the  money  than  uny  other  concern  lu  the 
United  States.  All  our  work  lx  fully  warrant¬ 
ed.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  Is  nllowtd  to 
leave  our  shops.  Culah'gttex  furnished  on  ap- 
pllcntli  n.  Agents  wanted  everywh,  re. 
CORTLAND  WAGON  CO..  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OKKlt'K,  263  WaBaBH  avk,,  riitcaoo,  IU. 

Mention  this  paper  when  i/CM  irrite 


CREAMER)'  and  REFRIGERATOR  COMBINED. 

Has  taken  more  FIRST  PKKMI UMS  and  MEDALS 
than  any  similar  apparatus  in  America. 

Requires  less  Ice  to  operate  it  than  any  other  Port¬ 
able  Creamery  on  the  market.  Is  protected  by  let¬ 
ters  patent.  INKIUNUKS  NO  t’ATKNTS  ON  DKV1CK  OR 
PROCKHbi 

For  circulars,  address  the  Manufacturers. 

MOSELEL  &  STODDARD  M'F'G  CO. 

Poultnky,  Vermont. 

ROBERT  C.  REEVF„S.  1RT>.  Ifiti  Water  St.,  New  York, 
General  Agent  for  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 


PATENT 

CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

Has  the  best  refrigerator  box  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  deep  setting.  Cans  sold  without 
boxes.  Glass  gauges  furnished  when  re 
quested.  Speaial  attention  aieev  to  fitting 
o  t  /ante  Creamenm  spring  or  well  water 
will  give  you  all  the  croani.  25  tbs.  of  Ice 
will  do  the  work  of  UXI  Ibs.of  ice  In  any  other 
Creamery.  Agent*  wanted.  Bend  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

W.  E.  LINCOLN,  Wnrren,  Mush, 


eleven  different  sizes.  For  reduced  prices, etc,  address 
THF.  CHAMBERLAIN  M'F'G  CO.,  Clean,  N.  Y. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

SIMPLEST  &  BEST. 

Agents  Wanted 


make  $200  lo  $500  rlm-ini:  tim  winter.  Lndimt  have 
E55  great.  stlcCefeB  Belting  this  Washer.  Retail  pnee  ■ only 
#5.  Bamplo  to  th  -e  desiring  an  agency  #2.  Also  the 
fe  Celebrat  e!  KKYSTOMO  WKINOICKS  atnuumtact- 
P  nrm  b’  lowest  price.  We  Invito  the  strictest  u  vestleo- 
■uP  tion.  Send  tieyouradilrexHonapoBtnlcuril  lor  further 

particulars.  LnvFLL  Washer  Co..  Erie.  Pa. 


■Sc.  per  bushel  can  be  SAVED  In 
raising  Corn  and  25c.  tu  Wheat  by 
using  our  HARROW.  Ouri'UL- 
V  Elf  IZER  contains  72 sharp  steel 


blades  in  three  frames  covering  lOfoet.  Warranted 
the  most  paeerfid  I’ul  verixer  Itijown.  For  Illustrated 
Pamphlets  address  Thomas  H-verow  Co.,  Geneva.it. Y. 


BUTTER  WORKER 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND 


Most  Effective  and  Convenient 

Also  Power  Workers. 

Cap-city 10,000  lbs  per  DAY 
Butter  Printers,  Shipping 
Boxes,  etc.  /Send  for  circular . 

A.  FL  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phila.,  PaT 


MAHER  &  GROSH, 

30  Alonrtte  St  , 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  Sugar 
eviry  year,  and 
abetter  quality 
from  Tos  T’S 


j»t-puld,$i.All  our  goods 
,,iii  razor  steel  and  re¬ 
placed  free  If  soft  or 
tlawy.  Our  Farmer’s 
Extra  Strong  v-blade, 
•jrw.-,  medium  2-blade, 
50c.;  l-btade,  25o.;  ex- 
.  tra  strong  1- 

biutlu,  5bo.; 
Huhtino 
Knife,  $i.: 
**  '■k  L.i  L.iKs‘  fine 

j  Sl.Kuleher 
v  tiiiWt  /  Knife,  6-ln. 


thn  utmosrt  Krttiqf tuition  is  run- 
teed.  Only  a  trial  in  needed  u>  convince  one  of  their 
superiot  ily  over  alt  others.  It  every  Sugar  .11  niter, 
not  having  tested  them,  will  hut  tap  half  hixxugnr 
bush  with  the  Kurehti  tin- coming  sugar  Seaa.'ti. 
&  full  supply  the  following  season  will  be  the  result. 
Ir  there  Is  uot  an  agent  in  your  town,  get.  a  good  re 
sponsible  Hardware  or  other  dealer  to  order  at  once 
and  not  delay  It  until  the  season  for tupjilng  lg  upon 
you.  Better  have  them  two  months  in  advance  than 
a  day  too  late.  I  will  send  you  Satnp'es  ami  De¬ 
scriptive  C'lrrnlui'H  l*o  l-puid  on  receipt  «t 
Ten  Cents.  Address  at  oboe 

C.  <  !*0«>T.  PuteHter,  Burlington.  Vt. 

Buy  the  Kurekas  and  you  escape  all  lairing,  m  int* 


- FOR - 

Cheese  Factories,  Creameries, 
Butter  Factories  and  Dairies. 

Complete  Outfits  a  specialty.  U 
Carter's  Reunet  Extract.  Tubular  ' 

Immediate  use  and  no  waste. 

Best  Cooling  and  Cheese  Yats. 

py  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  S.  OARTER,|SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


*  40  page  list 

Fruulug  Shears. 


sent  free-  PRUNING  KNIFE,  oil  temper.  SI.  Budding  Knives.  dr>c. 
61.  post-paid  “  How  to  line  a  Razor  "  sent  free. 


Hiui  oil  tempered,  65a 


lght  Gang  Prers. 
■adage,  Ready  for 


Wol’j,  llic  hard  so  ii  &  €o's 


butter  color 


KVAPORAriJVtJ  I'Uulf 

CENT  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tab! 
rn  c  e  I  yields,  prices,  profits  and  general  stat 
r  ntt  I  ties.  Am.  Drier  Oo.,  Ohambersburg, 


THRESHERS*'“1:“ 

■  I  likiaVl  ■  Eb»ilLWtrati.-dprioen>t 

free.  THJE  AULTJIAN  A  TAYLOR  CO..  Manoheld.O. 


MARCH  44 


FOR  ANY  ONE  OF  THE 
Choice  Collections  of  ltow-s, 
shrubs,  Greenhouse  1’lnnts, 


PERSON  AL8. 

A  widow  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  receives  $1,700 
as  her  husband’s  back  pension,  though  she 
was  a  wife  for  a  day  only,  having  married 
him  while  he  was  dying. 

Count  Waldersee,  now  Adialus  to  Von 
Moltke,  and  practically  head  of  the  Germany 
army,  is  married  to  an  American  lady,  Miss 
Lee,  whose  sister  is  the  wife  of  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  W  iitenberg  nobleman. 

According  to  the  Danish  paper  Ude  og 
Hjemme,  Mr.  Bjorn  Bjornstjerne  Bjornsen, 
novelist,  has  a  fjine  bj house  in  the  bjeauttful 
Gausdal,  and  1  jeeps  it  wjide  openj  in  Sjum- 
mer  for  bvjisjitors,  to  whjom  hje  gjives  duo 
enbj  of  ejoffee  and  ckjakes. 

The  Head  Colony,  in  the  whoat  region  of 
Dakota,  is  composed  entirely  of  eight  brothers 
named  Head  and  their  families,  numbering 
nearly  100  persons.  They  have  bought  10,000 
acres  of  land  in  adjoining  farms,  but  these  are 
owned  separately,  and  there  is  to  be  no  com¬ 
munism  in  the  enterprise, 


The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus  observes;  Judge 
McGowan,  this  city  was  cured  of  rheumatism 
by  St.  Jacob’s  Oil. — Adv. 


rations. 


CHEAP  NEWSPAPERS  i  MAGAZINES. 

Send  6  cents  for  Catalogue  of  3,000  Newspapers 
,nd  Ma.Ka.Kl nee  at  Club  Kitten.  t W  Agents  Wanted. 

B.  A.  KENYON',  P.  M.,  VnvmiiT,  lu. 


Motto 
is  cm.. 


QHn  Choice  Poetical  Selections  for  Autograph 
jULI  Albums,  neatly  bound:  260  spicy  Motto 
w  w  w  Verses,  mid  26  populur-Sotigs,  all  for  16  cm., 
post  paid.  PATTEN  &  WADE.  49  Itarclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

•4  r  “A  Violet  from  Mother’s  Grave"  &  40  other 
I  HP  popular  Songs  words  and  music  entire,  all 
I  vM-i  for  15c,  paTTEN  &  OO.,  47  Barclay,  St.,  N.  Y, 

A  book  of  T  ore  Originality,  entitled 


aaaaiiaij|  ilia 


The  Krciil  jmoIjIuIja  SulVud.  Tin  'm  dividual  tMrvfulljr  oop* 
eiUfrta  fmra  tt»tf  .inc  i»fTCMsponMl>4hty  up  to  maturity,  in  rc« 

gani  to  Education,  Homo,  Society.  Etiquette, 
Amusements,  Dress.  Love.  lY^irriage.  Buel- 
ness,  Ac.  Ilino  UmM- Enters  ti rr  to  he  itrnVI.  Il’ininT*. 
Thu  v  ultimo  Abounds  lit  ftrikmc  thoughts,  are  iitronntkliob 
ami  inti-usi-  c'liioion-sense.  Ftill-pime  colored  plates — each 
ON K  a  (JEM.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
Send  for  circular.  Toll  deacripti  m,  terms.  ,fce..  address, 
J.  0.  HcOCBDY  A  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


NEW  MUSICAL  WORKS. 

Perkins’  Graded  Anthems. 

A  new  Anthem  Book  by  H.  H.  Perkins,  Intended  to 
supply  clioirti  of  ordinary  ability  With  fresh  attrac¬ 
tive  anthems  from  ilu;  best  popular  composers,  free 
from  tei-hidonl  rllntctUty,  and  yet  of  an  Interesting 
character.  Contains  about  one  hundred  different 
pieces,  is  full  music  size,  and  Is  the  largest  and  cheap¬ 
est  Autheui  Book  ever  published.  Notice  the  low 
price  of  si  per  copy;  1$ 7  6ll  per  dozen.  Specimen 
pages  free  on  receipt  of  application. 

Improved  Musical  Catechism. 

A  new,  short,  easy  Catechism,  with  illustrations, 
by  H.  L.  Bullock.  With  the  help  of  this  little  book 
mothers  can  easily  tea  h  their  children  the  elements 
of  music  In  so  simple  and  plain  u  manner  aa  to  Im¬ 
part  to  young  Children  facility  In  sight  reading.  More 
than  tills  the  place  of  every  other  Primer  or  Cate¬ 
chism.  Price  30  cents. 

Art  of  Reading  Music. 

An  entirely  new  method  for  cue  use  of  schools  and 
private  pupils  to  develop  rapid  reading  In  vocal  mu 
sic.  The  exercises  are  thoroughly  practical  ami  pro 
gresslve,  embracing  all  the  vei  led  vocal  forms,  from 
the  slniph  st  to  the  most  complex.  This  Is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  present,  In  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  mail 
ner,  that  branch  of  music  which  Is  most  troublesome 
to  every  student.  Part  I,  price  -10  cent*.  Part  II, 
price  50  cents.  Copies  of  uuy  of  the  above  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price. 

W  O.  A  l*O.NI>  A  CO.,  25  Union  S.pinro,  N-  Y. 


White  Elephant  Potato. 

Beware  of  Spurious  sorts  Offered ! 

This  superb  late  variety,  introduced  by  us  last  season,  has  been  th<  roughly  tested  by  over  ten  thousand  growers,  South,  East, 
North  and  West.  We  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the  wonderful  reports  and  gratifying  results  all  around  the  circle,  and 
now  again,  with  the  utmost  confidence  recommend  it  as  the  best  Winter  Potato  yet  introduced.  Per  peck,  $1  ;  per  bushel, 
$3  50;  per  barrel,  $0.50.  By  express  or  railroad.  If  by  mail  one  pound,  50  cents  ;  three  pounds,  $1  00. 

J-  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

'■’ggsaar  I5  John  Street,  New  York. 

Montclair  Raspberry.  NIAGARA 

We  offer  a  few  plants  for  sale  this  Spring,  3  for  $1.00  H  I  1 1  W  II  1  J  ll  -  wanted  to  plant  eine- 
fi  for  $2.00;  12  for  $8.00 — by  Mali  or  Express.  No  trade  yards  of  this  most  promising  of  nil  grapes,  to  whom 
discount  this  season,  scandal  inducements  will  be  given,  and  payment  for 

aa  .  vines  made  contingent  upon  production  of  fruit. 

Manchester  Strawberry.  AUUre”  THE  N-KA y- 

1  doz.  plants  with  beautiful  colored  Lithograph  bv  R  A  4%  4%  We  give  more  and  better  plants  for 

mali  for  #V.o(l.  J  I#  9  ■  V  k  V<h.'  money  than  any  other  house 

oTvJkvJSJfSaJJS?  varieties  of  BERRIES,  GRAPES,  ll  II  .T  I  In  the  country.  Ca'atoyve  for  18«2 
SEED  POTATOES,  WHITE  RUSSIAN  OATS  Ac  Ac  WW  rfady,  KEK! TO  vLL.  Send  for 

Send  for  catalogue.  E  &.  J  C  WItttaw?  '  one  and  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful  plants  we  offer. 

aval  BUB.  ac  j.  o  WILLIAMS,  MILLER  &  tfUNT,  Wrights  Ghovk,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Montclair,  New  Jersey, 

_ _  l 


SEEDS! 


M  Mk  f  \  Affo  give  more  and  better  plants  for 
Ua|  \  k  \r  the  money  than  any  other  house 
n  II  ij  r  ii In  the  country.  Ca'alouoe  for  1882 
■  *  “  w  ™  ^  r tote  ready,  FRKE  TO  ALL.  Send  for 
one  and  see  for  yourself  the  heautiful  plants  we  offer. 

MILLER  it  tfUNT,  Wrights  Grovk,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HEADQUARTERS  OFTHE  UNRIVALLED 
^  CURRANT" - 


v/uyo  curRAnt^t. 

PRO/.///0 

i  A  L.  NUR  S  E  RY  STO  C  K 

— THOU R Q u GHPRED-  ,a  i  1  C 
AN  D  w  AT  C  R  TOWLb 
-  uaiAloquesready  - 

G—  StJOggjj-VREOON  IAJM.Y. 


H3 


lGr>  •  b  boU'f*  plan  is  f  I  .fO.  I’J  pkt*  flatter  FPeds 

I  V.  E.  Fasaet  d  Bjo.,  AihUl>ula,  O, 


FARMERS 

GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


It  pays  toJhave  good  tools  and  seeds. 
It  jiays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  hou.-e. 
It  Will  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


IMPLEMENTS 

Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower,  i  _ _ 

Oahoon  Broadcast  ftewi  Sower,  I  WE  ARE  TIIE 
Drills,  an. I  f 


WE  ARE  THE 

Matthews*  Hood  brill-,  and  'I  SOLE 
other  flrtdK'JasHg.XHls,  I  WESTERN 
Ecrrylhtnt/  for  the  Lawn.  Gar- 1  AriF’V'T'g 
den,  Greenhoiiro  or  N ursery.  I  '  1 

We  WARRANT  everything  as  represented. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  ILL  .  Wholesale  and  Retail.  ROCHESTER.  N.T. 

LEGAL  TENDER  STRAWBERRY. 

Produetl  ve  as  the  Orescent ;  firm  as  the  Wilson :  large, 
handsome,  delicious.  Will  be  offered  by  subscription. 
New  whitk  Strawberry  the  Fairy,  owknt  and  satin 
Gloss,  a  grand  suceess  the  past  season  Manchester, 
Mt.  Vernon,  etc.  Early  Prolific  and  Bruanoe  Hasp 
berries  still  ahead.  Twenty  acres  now  In  bearing. 
Kteffer  and  I.e  >  <>nt  Pear  wood  In  quantity.  All  the 
best  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Prentiss  and  other  choice 
Grape-vines,  Trees,  etc.,  at  low  prices.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C.  GIBSON.  WOODBURY.  N.  J. 


MARBLEHEAD 

Early  Sweet  Corn 

Is  the  most  profitable  of  all,  Ixjcause  it  matures  before  any 
other  kind,  g.vlog  tanners  complete  control  of  the  early  mar¬ 
ket.  1  wariaul  it  to  be  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  Minnesota, 
Narragansett  or  Crosby,  and  decidedly  earlier  than  Dolly 
Dutlon,  Torn  Thumbor  E3rly  Boynton  O:  sizeof  Minnesota, 
nnd  very  sweet.  The  origin.!  Introducer,  I  send  pure  stock, 
postoaid,  per  package  is  cents  ;  pet  quart.  70  .••ills  ;  per  peck, 
by  express.  $T  00  la  ray  catnlogne  'free  to  all.)  are  emphatic 
recoin  inendatiuns  from  farmers  ind  gardeners, 

| AMES  J.  H.  CRHGURY,  maiiuleueau,  Mass. 


I  And  PKIOE  LI*T  of  I 
SMALL  FRUITS 
HR. JOHNSTON 

SflOWvilio,  Dstlrio  Co.N.Y; 


Vro  entirely  the  product  of  cmr nvrn  farms, and 
ire  nustirpusseu  by  at. yin  the  world  for  purity 
ind  reliability.  Enist’s  (iardeti  Almanac, 

outaining  1W  1  ages  useful  information,  with  prices, 
mailed  on  receipt .  f  3c.  stamp. 

;  ar  wholesale  JYiee-AiJk  for  Merchant)  cm  application 

HOBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  Croj*vor, 


wwa Ton  1882, 

W’lll  be  malted  » rite  to  *11  ftppllcanti,  *ttd  to  customer#  without 
ordering  it,  It  contain!  five  colored  pt*U%,  Ftigravnijc!, 
about  200  pa«rr»f  and  full  d*»*crlphon»,  pHo*f  and  direction!  for 
plantinK  l;>i>0  vtllrlle! of  Vi  ^atable and  Flower  5«d*,  Plnntt, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  It.  Addrr«, 

D.  M.  FEEB.Y  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mil  (-  Brothers,  South  Glastonbury.  •pTfJ. 
n  rt  La  w  Conn,  arc  limi  lq  uric  re  for  and  AJ  A.VA 
-l  ■ —  bcucI  free  catalogue  clTlpyripR 

S^uMANCHESTER  b»‘st  Strawberry 
Trees.  -  -  ■■  — —  on  earth.  lYoduct- 

ive  as  Crescent,  i»‘rfoct  form,  itin  high  flavor.  Firm 
as  Wilson,  iisuutij'ul  colored  hi.  U  jja/c, sliowlng  one 
foot  of  row  in  full  fruiting  ■**■  sent  ftee.  also  cut 
of  new  Block  Cap  Raspberry,  Vniiluurnn 
Ilipens  week  before  Doolittle,  is  jet  DUUllogllU. 
black  and  twice  as  productive.  ■■  1 .  •"  ■ 


The  Original  Introducer  of  the 

Bidwell  STRAWBERRY 

Offers  100, UtR)  plants  for  sale.  Its  einineut  sue  -css 
wliu- ever  tried  establishes  It  as  a  standard  variety. 
Plants  trimmed,  packed  and  shipped  <3i  i;>c  per  dozen: 
$2  per  10U;  $a  |ier  1,000;  also  t3o  other  varieties.  :S  i.d 
far  circular  with  prices.  T.  T.  LYON,  South  Haven, 
mchlgaa. 

Raspberries  and  strawberries  a  special  v. 

•  Tile  celebrated  Olllo  R  ispberry ;  Sliurptess  aid 
Crescent  Seedling  specialtlua.  Every  one  wishing  to 
save  money  will  do  well  to  said  for  free  descriptive 
circular.  Address  J.  IRVIN  TOHNSON,  Palmyra, N.Y. 


THORBURN  &  TITUS, 

SEEDSMEN, 

158  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 

John  Saul’s  Catalogue  ot  New, 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 
for  1882. 

Is  now  ready  with  a  colored  plate.  It  Is  full 
in  really  gi>>u  and  beautiful  plants,  New  Dracae¬ 
nas,  New  Crotons,  New  Rases,  New  Pelargoniums, 
with  a  rich  collection  of  Mae  Foliage  and  other 
Plants,  well  grown  and  ai  low  prices;  Free  to  all  my 
customers,  to  others  locls.,  or  a  Plain  copy  free. 

Catalogues  of  Hoses.  Seeds.  Fruit  trees.  Orchids, 
4c.,  free.  J  >AL!  L  Wuel.itmlou,  l».  C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


^^5^5^BRiNGS0CCn  CTftDC tT0  every 

DCEII  01  UilC  MAN’S  DOOR 

It  is  manifest  that  lYom  GOOD  SEEDS 
.  to  ri  -  nvl  -v  can  Good  Veijctables  be  obtained 

L\  lOVA  V  \  Orrflrt^V,  The  character  of  LANDK£TH’S  SEKDS 
\ D  yA T. i  * bus  been  substantiated  It  -.oioi  all  ijuesUun. 

l  ^  - STAMUKI)  for  Quality.  Over 

-  1500  acres  in  Gnrdeu  Seed  Crops  mnder  our  own 

Founded  cultivation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  scaled 

packwicx  or  drop  ns  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LANDRETH  Sc  SONS.  21  and  23S.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia, 


The  disappointment,  vexation  and  loss  from  the  failure  of  the  season's 
supply  of  Vegetables,  by  planting  worthless  seeds,  is  a  fact  experienced 
perhaps  once  by  every  grower.  To  all  such,  and  those  who  want  a 
strictly  reliable  strain  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
we  inviic  you  to  give  DRIVER'S  GARDEN  SEEDS  a  trial.  Forty- 
four  years'  experience  in  furnishing  the  most  critical  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Amateurs  with  their  supplies  of  seeds,  secured  by 
thorough  inspection  of  growing  crops  and  satisfactory  trials  in  our  ov  n 
farm.  DREER'S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  FOR  1882.  giving 
complete  descriptive  and  priced  lists,  mailed  free.  Please  state  if  a 
Market  Gardener. 

KLJEHSrZRiTT  .A.. 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


fr  u  iti  's&ffflflar'gpc  c 

N OteS! ShorwviS”a?i1Jc°,lLl' »  It t E 

HEAD-QUARTERS  FOR 

SEED  POTATOES! 

All  the  valuable,  new  and  standard  varieties 

American  Maynu/n  IlirnuM,  remarkable  for  us  earli- 
ness,  evenness,  good  keeping  and  li  te  table  quali- 
tios.  61b  bushels  grown  on  1  acre  and  dug  65  days 
all  or  jd.n  I  ring  Champlain,  very  curly  and  good 
keeper,  itat*  Star,  unexcelled  in  quality.  Wo: son's 
Send  liny,  extra  early  -and  very  productive.  K.««iy 
of  /frbrotr,  I'.orUy  Iforhurn ,  and  thirty  Ohio  are  the 
earliest  of  all  varieties  and  very  YUi-erlor  In  rroduc- 
tiveuesH  aiidqu  ility .  While  /Orphan',  wonderfully 
pmd active,  tea o  l  keener  and  excellent  quality. 
Crideof  Amrric  i.  modcr  itety  early  and  fine  flavor. 
B7i  i'e  Hose,  very  hand some  it  lid  productive  for  gen¬ 
eral  cr  ip.  H\  /’airicJt,  good  keej'er, prudUClive Alid 
fine  quality,  M  unmo  h  Peart,  iiiortnomly  produc- 
tivo  Ko  -  I  croi  C.  E. 

Island ,  Karl y  Rose,  Jtirbnnk'r  Stciiinff,Rnau'  E'/ake, 
All  I  all  other  uoml  vurietio*.  pure  mid  tine  nt 
low  price*,  we  will  send  3  ponnils  of  nny  of  the 
above  varieties  by  mail,  post-paid,  c®  roeelptof  tt  1 . 
Prices  by  the  bushel  and  barrel  will  be  found  In  our 
*' Ilhrs'ra 'ed  tlrtcripHrr  Cabt/oanK,”  which  la  sent 
free  1 1  uuy  address.  Our  Seialii  ;i  re  w  ill  runted 
fresh  and  genuine.  Iion'c  fail  to  send  for  our 
Catalogue  before  purchasing.  It  will  pay  >ou. 
JOHNSON  iV  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

lil  t  Market  St.,  Pbila.,  Pa. 


THE  ALBANY  SEEO  STORE. 

ESTABLISHED  1831.; 

PRICK  &  KNICKERBOCKER. 


srrngssoRS  to 


SEEDSMEN. 

7 2- page  Catalogue,  profusely  illustrated, 
tree  by  mail, 

80  State  St.,  Albany, N.Y. 


Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

5  pkgs  slower  seeds,  our  choice,  10  cents. 

5  good  Gladioli,  10  cents  Lilies,  Roses.  Geraniums, 
Tuberoses,  etc.,  all  choice  varieties.  Catalogue  Tree. 

N  HaLI.OCK.  Creedmoor.  N.  Y. 


D  C  A  n  C  D  If  >ou  love  ralf  flowers,  choicest  only, 
U  ”  W  UtIt  address  ELLIS  BROS.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
It  will  astonish  and  please.  Fuek. 

SMALL  FRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSESand  PANSIES 

vMif.tvsa  knve*  fr’N  for 

culture,  describos  the  new  varieties,  oil  ere  !  hints  at 

G.  S.  WALES 

QRAPE  VINES! 


A  large  stock  of  the  hailing  v&rletipR.  also  the  follow 

lug  new  sur  s  LADY  WASHINGTON  DUCH- 
ESS.VERSENN US  HIGHLAND  MONHOE 
JEFFERSON  ROCHESTER  ELDORADO 
POCKLINGTON  vm  PRENTISS. 

THt  mm  &  HAHmoUrt  IJU., 

100,000  CRESCENT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

100,000  CAPT.  JACK  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
20,000  TURNER  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 
Address  R.  J.  COE,  Fort  Atkinson.  Wls. 


PCPPV  abUstV.  wfr/ed/Jrn!/  P  R  P  F 

rl  ■  lrscs.  Bidwell,  etc.  !  •»#»*- 
■  ■  S,h‘  Tin  ry  Leaf  for  points,  prices 
and  particulars.  E.  B.  Undkriiiu-.  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


IFSEED  POTATOES.^ 

QUEEN  OK  THE  VALLEY . .....per  bbl....  $4  50 

WHITE  ELEPHANT .  **  ....  8.00 

AMERICAN  MAGNUM  BONUM .  "  ....  4.50 

Beauty  of  liebron.  Ohio,  etc,,  etc.  Also  choice  Seeds 
and  Plants.  Address 

TUISCO  GREINER,  Naples.  N.  Y. 


^ AA  AAA  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

v  v,  v  v  v  largely  ot  Snarple>s.  crescent  Seedling, 
and  Wilson's  A I  hiu>  F ;  Qu-cii  of  the  Market  and  Re 
liancc  Raspberries-  Keift-r  and  Leconte  Pears  and 
Peach  Trees  by  mull.  A  full  line  nf  So  I  Nursery 
Stock.  A  1 5- page  catalogue,  showing  how  and  what 
plant,  mailed  gratis.  RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Wll.MlSGTvIN.  Dkl.vWABE. 


SPECULATION  IN  P  ACH  TREES 

20,000  Peach  Trees  for  Spring  setting,  lO  varie¬ 
ties,  all  carefully  budded,  for  sale  by 

JOHN  ti.  BUCHANAN,  Uriggstown,  N.  J 


.  J|  CENTS 

BB  jfl  for  the  three  first  numbers  of 
H  H  the  iu-w  volume  of  Dmmorbst's 
Bl  Ki  Rm  Monthly.  Ten  largo  picunca 
rwj®  —  Steel euiffavings and  Oil.  Thy 
NKv  vf&SJ'  best  Pori ra >r  of  the  laic  Presi¬ 
dent  James  A.  Garfield,  Two  pieces  of  music. 
Three  cut  dress  put  tern*.  Two  hundred  illustra¬ 
tions.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  choice 
literature,  size  8ii  x  II  v;,  or  1#  pounds  or  elegaut 
printing,  on  tinted  paper,  post  free,  for  fifty  cents 
in  postage  Stamps.  V.  JENNINGS  DEMUREST, 
Publisher,  17  East  I4lh  Street,  Now  'York. 


NOVELLO ! 


DITSON  &.  .  are  the  sole  agents  tor  the  United 

States  for  the  magullleeut  Novella  List  of  Oratorios, 
Operas,  Glees,  Part  Songs,  Sc.  The  separate  Anthems, 
Choruses,  or  Olees  cost  6  cts.  to  10  ets.  each,  and  are 
very  largely  used  for  occasional  singing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  excellent  and  practical  Instructive  works, aud 
are  called  ‘'Primers,"  but  are  real  ly  a  great  deal  more: 

L  RuDiMU.vrs  or  Music.  By  Cummings.  ...  $  .50 
2.  AitT  oir  Pi  a  so  Plavino,  By  Pauer.  .  .  .  .  1.00 

8.  Tin-:  nan  w,  By  Stainer . 80 

4.  Sinuino  By  Kaudegger . 2.00 

6.  Musu-m.Fok.ms.  liy  Pauer . 1.00 

6.  Harmony.  By  Stainer . 00 

7.  INSTIU7HKNTATION.  By  PrOUt .  1.00 

8.  Violin.  By  Tours, . 1.00 

9.  Musical  Ticrms.  By  Stainer . 50 

10.  CoMt’osirtoN.  By  Stainer . 1.0U 

CLARKE’S  ANTHEMS  and  RESPONSES 

Price  $1.50.  By  W1L  HORATIO  CLARKE.  Anthems 
of  rare  beauty,  which  will  be  favorites  with  any  choir 
that  adopts  therm 


MASON  &  HO  i  DIET'S  STSTE*  FOR  SEOIN VERS,  •  $3.25 
MaSON  &  *0t0Llt:S  MtTJOO  FON  PiANOfORIE,  -  3.75 

Two  famous  methods  by  two  of  the  best  pianoforte 
teachers  In  the  country.  Begin  with  one  method  I  End 
with  the  other ! 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Established  1834. 

C.  H.  DITSON  4  CO.,  $13  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW.fr  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FRSJ&^SHRUBS,  ROSES.  1882. 


WON  O'ER 


AtAL0C 

^a^ss^jAW0EK  flt^? 

HandBook'1'  ^qw^seeqpu 

Pi-  lortne  -ll  AMAH  FRlilTX  judI 


r.AdDCuMowsirrs 


The  People  bare  Proclaimed 


^  SUPERIORITY  PROVED  « 

THE  SIMPLEST  X  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 


The  Clydesdale 


We  originated  the  Paragon  To- 
itn  ;  in  1875  tile  Acme.  last  year 
I  In-  Perfection.  It  is  early, 
large .  summit,  handsome,  rich. 

arid  color.  l-CSt  quality.  tough 
skin,  noi  so  liable  to  crack  as 
A.  me,  ami  lias  less  seed  .  earlier 
...I  I  smuotbei'  than  Paragon. 
I'kt5.  K  ts.  5  for  35  cts. 
Iiiiloraeil  by  nil  Sccdnicn. 


LIGHT-  RUNNING 


Besides  tbe  largest  nm I  most  (>nin|,k-ic  general 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Oruiiiiiciit.'il  Trees,  Hoses,  etc., 
in  thoU.S.,  we  otter  tunny  Choice  Novelties. 
New  Abridged  Cutulojrue  mailed  fnr  to  all  who 
apply.  Address  ELLW/IKGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


W/NGSTO^ 

%  NEW  J 


The  Kin®;  of  Draft  Horses 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  300,000  sold  yearly, 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N,  Y. 

Chicago,  Jits.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  On. 


$500.00  Reward ! 


HQTEY’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 
of  SEEIIS  and 

Now  ami  Karo  Plants  for  1882. 

Will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  The  Catalogues 
contain  descriptive  lists  01!  all  the  best  strains  of  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  choice  Novelties,  and  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  New  and  Hare  Plants. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

Hi  South  .Market  Street,  Goal  Oil,  .Mass. 


i.  .mV,  pvndn.  ing  tl i r, -  Irli-vo  popular  rnrts. 

.Semi  suirl  t’nlato  Calalaaue  free. 

lei  y  th.  is,  1  -  ,v  1  .  ,v  . 

\,  W.  LIV1\«P'T«.VS  s(,NS,  Cnliirnl.iiu,  O. 

ft  fy  O  it  S  B"  C.  Ill  l’lanet, 

1,  O ft  ki  Km  Lull, 5  uml  Cultivators. 


THE  PATENTEE  OF  THE  TIGER  RAKE 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

20,000  Acres  of 

CHOICE  WHEAT  LANDS 

In  the  Golden  Northwest.  These  lands  arc  located  In 
Ransom  County.  Dakota  Territory,  on  the  line  of  the 
Fargo  and  Southwestern  Branch  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cino  Railroad,  and  other  railroads  now  being  con¬ 
structed,  anti  are  not  excelled  for  the  production  of 
wheat  by  any  lands  in  the  market-  His  address  is 

J.  E,  WISNEK, 

Lisbon,  Ransom  Co., 
Northern  Dakota. 


^  YOUM.  *- 
'WELLINGTON.** 
N'is*+. 


POWELL  BROTHERS 


SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA., 
Largest  and  linest  collection  in  ilie  World 
pi  t  lydesdnlc  Niailion*.  llie  bent  breed  01 

Omit  llorHi-M.  Also  an  importation  of  the  choicest 
Pei  clicron-iNorimtnM  to  be  found,  breeders  of 
Trntiinu-Krrd  It ondxi er*,  and  Importers  and 
breeders  or  i isNn  in  and  Devon  Cattle.  Rare 

IndManul  Fjccltrnrr.  and  Choicest  Pedlar . . 

Siienaltn'H,  at  same  time  avoiding  animals  whose 
constitutional  vigor,  energies,  and  stamina  have  beeu 
impaired  by  high- feeding  and  ttrtrfuUtning.  Catu 
logues  Free .  Correspondence  Mullctled. 

Mention  Htiral  Ne -,-Vnrk ,-r 


Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines.  Best  Railway  ft  Lever 
Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machines.  Straw  preserving 
Threshers;  La  Dow’s  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows,  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes, Gultlv  utoj-a.Foed  Mills, 
Feed  Steamers, Ac. .  &c  WnRELER  &  Mkuck  Co.,  Albany. 
N.Y.  Established  tsso.  Seud  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


For  tho  past  five  years  we  have  made  a  Specialty  of 

CLUB  ORDERS. 

From  an  experiment  in  1877  this  branch  of  our 
business  has  grown  to  be  a  decided  success,  we 
having  sent  out  in  1881  over  10,000  ditl'erent  Club 
Orders,  going  to  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 
We  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  any  Tea  Store  in 
Boston,  import  the  most  of  our  Premium  Tea  and 
Dinner  Sets,  and  pay  Cash  for  everything,  and 
have  abundant  Capital  to  do  with.  ’We  nave  a 
large  list  of  Premiums  for  from  $55  to  $60 
orders,  including-  Silver-Plated  Ware,  Gold-Band  Tea 
Sets,  Dinner  Sets,  Majolica  Ware,  JapaneseGoods,  &c. 
fully  described  in  our  Price  and  Premium  List. 
Send  us  Postal  for  one. 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $n  outfit 
free.  Address  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


W orld  -  Renowned  Harvesting  Machines 

Over  305,000  Made  and  Sold:  10,413  Made  and  Sold  for  the  Harvest  of  1881. 

a  increase  over  the  preceding  year’s  production  (which  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  this  business)  of  12,510  mach 

The  World’s  Highest  Prizes  have  been  Awarded  Them 

WALTER  A.  WOOD’S  NEW  TWINE  SELF-BINDING  HARVESTER. 


801  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS 


BLISS’S  AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA 


Extra  Early,  Very  Dwarf  (8  to  10  inches),  Ho 
quires  lio  Hushing,  Exquisite  Flavor. 

Rev.  Henry  Want  Becclicr  siyi  :  ••  Your  peas  arc  wonderful 
none  others  so  good.  Another  year,  I  do  not  mean  to  plant  an' 
others,  early  or  late." 

Circular  giving  full  description  mailed  to  applicants. 

CAUTION  •—As  there  is  nn  inferior  Pea  in  the  marke 
called  the  "  American  Wonder,"  be  sure  and  get  the  genuirn 
“BLISS’S  AMERICAN  WONDER.” 

PRICKS. — One-third  pint  package,  so  cents;  pint,  55  cents 
quart,  Ii.oo ;  by  mail,  post-paid. 


Vd*™*  EmABLIBHEI)  IR45. 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

With  a  richly  colored  plate  of  a  Croup  of  Pansies,  and  n  descrip¬ 
tive  price-list  of  soon  varieties  of  FIOWKR  and  VEGETABLE 
Seeds,  Bulbs.  Planks,  etc.,  with  useful  information  upon  their  cult¬ 
ure.  rso  pages.  Mailed  to  ;tli  cnclosingG  cents  to  pay  postage. 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  monthly  journal  devoted  exclusively 
to  tho  garden.  Its  contributors  arc  all  acknowledged  authorities 
on  the  subjects  treated  by  them. 

Valuable  Seed  Premiums  given  to  each  subscriber.  Vol.  III. 
commenced  January,  1882. 

$1.00  per  year ;  6  copies,  I5.n0;  sample  free. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.  New-York. , 


Over  Iff)  00  of  these  machines  have  been  made  and  put  in  successful  operation 

the  past  two  seasons. 

It  takes  the  lead  at  home  aud  abroad — evert/where  it  lias  been  introduced,  and  it  has  been  introduced  everywhere . 


Walter  A.  Wood’s  New  Enclosed  Gear  Mower 

12,079  of  them  were  built  and  sold 
in  1 S8 1 .  32, 621  o f  these  machines 
were  in  use  the  past  harvest. 


Every  Estey  Organ 
Sold  is  made 
Th  rough  out.  with 
Equal  fidelity,  and 
Yields  tin  rivaled  tones . 


It  is  now  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
Walter  A.  Wood’s  Enclosed  (tear  Mower  is  the  best  Mower 
ever  produced.  Fur  every  farmer  who  has  ever  seen  it  ivork 
says  so ! 

And  32,621  Farmers  who  have  used  it,  will  swear  to  it. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO., 

BratlU’boro,  Vt. 


Our  Latest  Invention, 

The  most  Rapid  Grinder  ever 
made.  We  make  the  only 
SgSji  Corn  and  Cob  Mill  with  cast 
; — *  ravl  -'eel  Grinders,  If  we 

tail  to  famish  proof  will 
i  ->  give  you  a  Mill.  Ten  Ulffer- 
k  Vi  evit  styles  and  Rtzos.  The 
-a '  only  mill  that  sifts  the  meal. 
We  ill vo  make  the  Celebrated 
01 0  GIANT. 

t3f~  Send  for  Circular  to 
J.  A  FIELD  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


*i 


iOWHATTAN'S  CHIMNEY-— For  25  cents  I  will 


X  send  a  photograph  picture  and  desertptl  va sketch 
of  this  famous  chimney,  which  was  built  in  1003  by 
the  order  of  Capt.  John  Smith  for  the  Indian  Chief 
‘Powhattan,”  father  of  Pocahontas,  after  she  had 
saved  Ids  (Smith’s)  life  at  t  he  risk  of  her  own.  Every 
lover  of  Ins  country  should  have  one.  Direct  to  JNO. 
H.  P.  SEA  WELL,  Hayes’  Store  P.O.,  Gloucester  G’o.,Va. 


MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co 

Hoosick  Falls,  1ST.  Y.  TJ.  S.  A. 

jggr1  Descriptive  circulars  furnished  upon  application. 


SAMPLE  CARDS,  ALL  New,  name  on  10c.  Agt  j 

Outfit  to.  CARD  WORKS  Birmingham,  Ot 


WITH  SUPPLEMENT. 


Vol  XLI.  No.  1677.  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  18,  1882. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congresa,  to  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.  1 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2,00  PER  YEAR, 


e  l^cri)s man. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

This  week  we  present  to  our  readers  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  premium  Jersey  cow  Fanny 
Stanard,  5,015,  alight  arenm  fawn;  dropped 
April  10,  1870:  sire,  Priam  01;  dam,  Eva  155 
She  and  her  daughter,  Martha  of  Roxbury, 
(5,010)  have  alternately  taken  the  first  and 
second  premiums  at  the  Virginia  State  Fair 
for  three  years  in  succession  in  spite  of  a  severe 
competition  with  herds  owned  in  Virginia  and 
the  neighboring  States.  She  is  of  the  noted 
Jersey  strain  of  the  late  W,  C  Wilson,  of 
Maryland,  and  is  one  of  the  foundation  stock 
of  the  Jersey  herd  of  the  Messrs.  Rowe’s  Co¬ 
operative  Stock  Farm,  Fredericksburgh,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

- - 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


American  breeds  of  animals  will  no  doubt 


We  have  the  best  Merino  sheep  In  the  world  ; 
several  kinds  of  pigs  that  cannot  be  beaten 
am  wh  re  ;  several  kinds  of  superior  fowls, 
for  the  Light  Brahma  and  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  both  natives.  We  have  the  Hold- 
erness  cattle,  of  Solsville,  N.  Y  ;  the  James¬ 
town  cattle  of  Massachusetts ;  our  unique 
trotting  horses  which  well  deserve  the  name 
of  a  breed  although  their  ancestry  is  some¬ 
what  mixed  ;  we  have  a  class  of  Jerseys  that 
are  as  distinct  from  the  original  race  and  as 
much  better  as  our  Merinos  are  better  than 
the  ancient  Paular  Infantado  and  Negretti 
sheep  from  Spain.  But  we  have  not  as  yet 
gone  into  the  business  of  making  breeds  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  nor  shall  we  while 
the  currents  flow,  eddv  and  whirl  about  over 
the  whole  continent  as  they  now  do. 


Breeds  are  built  up  under  local  influences. 
Consider  the  great  variety  of  very  distinct 
breeds  of  cattle  existing  in  European  coun¬ 
tries.  In  a  territory,  on  the  whole,  much  less 
in  space  than  ours,  there  are  more  than 


there  is  the  Ayrshire.  Crossing  Scotland  a  few 
miles,  there  are  the  Polled  Aberdeen  or  Angus, 
the  Polled  Galloway  and  the  West  Highland: 
all  distinct  breeds  existing  in  a  country  about 
as  large  as  Connecticut.  Going  south  to  Eng¬ 
land,  there  are  the  white  Chillingham  cattle 
the  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Longhorns,  Polled 
Norfolk,  Sussex,  Devons  ;  and  going  into  the 
little  Principality  of  Wales  l  here  is  the  Gla¬ 
morgan  breed — all  these  in  a  country  that 
might  be  put  into  our  Labe  Superior  and 
sailed  around  by  ail  •*  the  Queen’s  navee.” 
Going  over  to  Europe,  we  find  the  Alderney 
the  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  In  France,  Holland  and  every  other 
country  we  And  the  same  thing.1*  But  when 
we  come  to  search  out  the  causes  which  have 
produced  these  local  breeds,  we  find  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  now  passed  away  and  will 
not  return — local  customs,  peculiarities  and 
requirements  and  difficulties  of  communica¬ 
tion,  not  to  speak  of  jealousies  and  ignorance 
of  what  one  or  another  has  been  doing. 
And  these  conditions  have  never  existed  and 
never  will  exist  here ;  consequently  we  can 


What  a  bugbear  this  matter  of  inbreeding 
is  and  how  people,  clever,  sensible  persons,  get 
befogged  about  it.  Whisky  is  a  good  thing — 
sometimes— no  doubt.  But  no  one  recom¬ 
mends  people  to  make  a  steady  drink  of  it. 
J ust  so  inbreeding  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its 
place,  to  serve  a  purpose  temporarily,  but  not 
for  every-day  use.  But  when  it  is  mentioned 
some  persons  are  apt  to  “fly  off  the  handle”  and 
fancy  that  it  is  intended  as  the  foundation 
and  basis  of  all  breeding.  Now  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  one  wants  to  fix  a  special  charac- 
teristienpon  a  herd  he  must  breed  them  closely. 
But  when  his  end  is  attained,  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  any  longer  to  use  the  method  which 
has  been  needed  so  far.  When  one  can  walk, 
the  go-cart  of  the  child  can  be  put  aside,  but  he 
should  not  forget  how  much  he  was  helped  by 
it  when  able  only  to  creep  without  it. 

All  this  was  made  very  apparent  at  the 
recent  Dairymen’s  Convention  at  Syracuse  in 
the  discussion  on  breeding  dairy  cattle.  One 
speaker  said  that  in-breeding  would  send  all 
our  dairy  herds  “to  the  bow-wows;”  others 
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JERSEY  COW,  FANNY  STANARD— FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  —  Fig.  86. 


be  plentiful  in  time,  if  time  is  given  for  their 
production.  We  have  made  an  excellent  be¬ 
ginning  and  would  do  better  if  the  fashion 
or  craze  for  importations  were  abandoned. 


a  hundred  of  these.  Let  us  begin  with  Ire¬ 
land.  There  is  the  Kerry  breed,  a  perfectly 
distinct  race  confined  to  a  locality  not  so  large 
uLong  Island.  Crossing  20  miles  of  water, 


never  have  so  many  varieties :  but  we  may  have 
a  few  specially  adapted  for  special  uses  for 
which  the  fittest  will  survive.  We  are  doing 
very  well,  however. 


thought  no  strong  prepotent  influence  to  per¬ 
petuate  excellent  points  could  be  secured, 
and  no  excellent  points  could  be  cultivated  and 
fixed,  without  it.  How  strange  that  persona 
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can  entertain  such  different  ideas  in  view  of 
the  facts  of  the  case ! 


In  regard  to  our  continued  importations  of 
cattle  from  Europe,  I  was  much  pleased  to 
see  recorded  an  opinion  by  a  gentleman  whose 
“opinion  is  an  opinion,”  because  he  is  an  un¬ 
usually  intelligent  and  competent  judge.  I 
refer  to  Major  II.  E.  Alvord.  The  Major,  at 
a  farmers’  meeting  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  improvement 
of  farm-stock,  remarked  as  folio vra:  “Build 
up  your  own  hard.  If  the  present  large  im¬ 
portations  of  cows  into  this  o  untry  are  net 
stopped,  I  fully  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
cows  in  the  country  will  be  swept  away  by 
contagious  diseases,”  The  burden  of  these 
notes  has  been  precisely  to  this  effect:  Let- 
farmers  improve  their  own  herds,  and  I  have 
worked  continually  to  impress  this  fact,  aud 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
upou  farmers.  Breeders  have  fallen  upon  me 
and  have  given  me  “a  dig”  occasionally,  like 
friend  G-oodman:  but  can’t  they  see  that  I  am 
working  in  their  interest,  too  'i  For  how  can 
farmers  improve  without  the  help  of  the 
breeders  ?  These  are  the  right  hand  and  the 
farmers  are  the  left  of  this  needed  w  ork. 


But  Major  Alvord  opens  up  a  most  serious 
and  timely  topic.  Contagious  diseases  are 
not  native  here.  Pleuropneumonia  was 
brought  hither  with  the  Dutch  (so-called  Hol¬ 
stein)  cattle  imported  by  Mr.  Chenery  of 
Massachusetts.  Aud  it  has  done  more  dam¬ 
age  than  could  be  replaced  by  all  the  cattle  in 
Holland.  Foot-and-mouth  disease,  perhaps 
more  troublesome  and  costly  in  England  than 
pleuro  pneumonia,  has  been  brought  to  our 
coasts  in  ships  and  has  infected  some  exported 
cattle;  but  fortunately  found  no  ready  seed¬ 
bed  prepared  for  it  on  land  and  made  no  per¬ 
manent  stay.  Nearly  all  our  insect  pests  have 
been  imported,  and,  in  view  of  the  eter-pres- 
ent  and  enormous  danger  to  our  vast  live 
stock  interests,  it  is  time  that  this  risk  should 
be  considered.  We  need  no  more  importa¬ 
tions,  excepting  to  afford  speculators  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  money;  but  while  wealthy 
persons  who  are  neither  breeders  nor  farmers, 
buy  these  imported  cattle  as  they  buy  pic¬ 
tures  and  old  china,  the  danger  pointed  out  by 
Major  Alvord  will  exist,  and  farmers  will 
have  little  chance  to  improve  their  herds  be¬ 
cause  a  fictitious  value  is  given  to  the  stock. 


GREAT  SUPERIORITY  AND  PROFIT  OF 
WELL-BRED  CATTLE  ON  THE 
WESTERN  PLAINS. 


I  observe  by  the  reports  of  several  exten¬ 
sive  ranchmen,  that  their  losses  in  cattle  dur¬ 
ing  the  uncommonly  severe  Winter  of  1880- 
’81  were  much  less  among  the  grade  stock 
got  by  Short  born  and  Hereford  bulls  out  of 
native  cows,  than  among  the  pure  Texans  and 
other  natives  running  in  the  same  herds,  all 
faring  precisely  alike.  To  this  is  the  added 
advantage  that  the  steers  of  these  grades  sell 
more  quickly,  and  at  a  considerably  higher 
price,  pound  for  pound,  in  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  Why  should  this  last  not  be  the  case, 
when  their  meat  is  so  much  more  savory  and 
nutritious  ?  As  a  matter  of  economy  it  is 
worth  twice  to  thrice  the  money,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  tender,  juicy  flesh  being  so  much  great¬ 
er  over  the  bone  and  gristle.  Then  the  grades 
have  a  larger  and  more  rapid  growth  for  the 
food  consumed,  the  earliest  maturing  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  which  again  is  a  second  con¬ 
siderable  saving  on  the  interest  on  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  business,  and  also  in  the  risk  of 
loss  by  straying,  accident  or  disease. 

There  is  a  plain  physical  reason  why  well 
bred  cattle  prove  hardier  than  ill-bred,  when 
reared  alongside  of  each  other.  It  is  simply 
because  their  organization,  both  inside  and 
outside,  is  superior.  Their  digestion  and  the 
circulation  of  their  blood  are  freer  and  more 
thorough;  their  skin  is  more  mellow  and 
clothed  with  finer,  thicker  hair,  often  supple¬ 
mented  with  an  under-coat  of  soft  fur,  almost 
impenetrable  to  snow  or  rain.  Here  are  rea¬ 
sons  enough  adduced  to  show  the  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  of  good  breeding  over  bad,  and  its 
greater  success  and  profit. 

Nor  is  this  a  short  experience  given  above, 
as  several  of  the  most  prosperous  ranchmen 
15  to  20  years  ago  took  Bhort-horn  bulls  for 
breeding  to  native  cows  in  Montana,  and  so 
on  a  similar  line  along  the  various  Terri¬ 
tories  as  far  south  as  Northern  Texas.  For 
the  greater  prosperity,  then,  of  these  enter¬ 
prising  men  in  cattle  raising,  they  owe  noth¬ 
ing  to  what,  is  vulgarly  called  “good  luck;” 
but  all  to  the  choice  they  had  the  good  sense 
to  make  of  a  superior  breed  of  males  to  grade 
up  their  calves.  This  gruding  in  some  in¬ 
stances  is  so  high  now  as  to  give  mauy  of  their 
animals  almost  the  appearance  of  thorough¬ 
breds;  and  they  are  fully  equal  to  them  foi  the 
profit  in  feeding  aud  marketing  for  slaughter, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  ship¬ 
ping  abroad;  for  En  lish  butchers  will  accept 
only  the  best  for  their  shambles. 

Young  Bhort-horn  aud  Hereford  bulls  can 
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be  purchased  at  present  at  low  prices,  from 
the  border  Western  States  as  far  east  as 
Maine,  and  now  is  the  best  time  to  select  them 
so  that  they  may  arrive  at  the  ranch  in  ear¬ 
ly  Spring,  and  get  well  recruited  and  accli¬ 
mated  before  the  season  of  their  service  com¬ 
mences.  In  this  way  they  will  be  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  prove  surer  and  stronger  getters.  In 
our  enlightened  day  and  rivalry  to  produce 
the  best  in  allkmd-i  of  domestic  animals  there 
must  be  no  lagging  among  Ihe  breeders;  for 
if  they  do  not  rapidly  approach  to  a  high 
mark  there  will  be  little  profit  in  pursuing 
their  business,  and  perhaps  none  at  all  a  few 
years  hence,  if  they  continue  obstinately  jog¬ 
ging  along  the  old,  rugged,  unimproved  road¬ 
way.  a.  B.  A. 


LARGE  SALE  OF  JERSEYS  IN  INDIANA. 

Messrs.  Hoover  &  Co.  and  Col.  A.  C. 
Jennings  sold  at  public  sale,  at  Indianapolis, 
on  March  1,  70  head  of  Jersey  cattle.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  fair  and  the  prices  much  better 
than  those  that  were  realized  last  year.  Except 
1”  head  all  the  stock  were  registered.  The  sale 
realized  8 12, 075, an  average  of  8 181.07 per  bead. 
The  21  registered  cows  averaged  $195  21,  and 
the  31  registered  heifers  $177.90.  The  heifers 
brought  better  prices,  proportionately,  than 
the  cows,  aud  were  preferred  by  buyers.  The 
bidding  at  times  was  spirited,  and  the  prices 
show  that  there  is  a  derided  advance  over  last 
year,  w hi  h  is  encouraging  to  breeders.  Be¬ 
low  we  give  a  purtial  list  and  prices: — 

Cash  Boy,  2,218,  A.A.  Gibson,  Columbus,  Ohio. ...$1,030 


Ur  oil's  Farmers’  Glory,  Col  1,  F,  Grey,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind .  605 

Lemon,  11,710,  Samuel  Poyntz,  Maysvillc,  K'  ....  500 

Anna  Caulfield, 6, VS2,  William  Garrison,  Y eh  w 

Springs,  Ohio .  i30 

Kate  Phillips,  14, 282,  K.  S.  Kingman,  Sparta,  V  .  350 

Uhoda  of  West  River,  -1,941,  and  heifer  calf,  D.  1  . 

&  S.  S.  Tripp,  Peoria,  III .  350 

Queen  of  Prospect,  11,99;,  It.  S.  Kingman,  Sparu, 

Wls . * .  335 

Miss  Edith,  8,694,  H.  E.  Parrott,  Dayton,  Olik  ....  290 

Caroline,  5,869,  J.  N  Barker.  Thornton,  ind .  250 

Etta  Palmer,  11,781,  Isaac  S.  Erhart,  Mullbury, 

Ind . 250 

Miss  Betsy  of  Timlow,  u,9o8,  R.  S.  Kingman,  Spar¬ 
ta,  Wls . 340 

Lady  Carroll,  6,194,  Charles  N.  Henry,  Andover, 

Ind., . 205 

Mint  Drop,  8,990,  P  O.  Sliarpless,  Marlon,  Ohio...  200 
Bessie  B.  of  Timlow,  6,907,  W.M.  Bell,  Miami,  Mo.  170 

Carolina  2nd,  11.41U,  C.  R.  C.  Dye,  Troy,  Ohio .  ISO 

PiccJola  of  Lebanon,  6,596,  W.  .1 .  G.  Dean,  Han¬ 
over,  Mich-. .  175 

Lady  Jane  Heed,  11,711,  Jas.T.Castell,  Brazil, Ind.  175 
Cey  of  Baltimore,  9,-44,  ,1.W.  Richards,  Ross, Ind.  175 
♦  - - 

To  Subdue  Vicious  Horned  Cattle.  E. 


McM.,  writes  us  from  Darlington,  Pa.,  that  a 
very  simple  means  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 
fasten  an  old  saddle  flap  to  the  horns,  letting 
it  hang  down  over  the  eyes.  This  has  never 
failed  to  tame  the  most  turbulent  beast, 

- - - - 

A  GOOD  thing  to  have  handy  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  a  “rubber  finger  stall”  fitted  to  an 
appropriate  bottle  with  which  to  feed  a  chilled 
calf  or  colt.  You  will  find  it  far  more  easy 
than  to  hold  the  animal  up  to  suck  and  more 
successful  than  a  spoon.  “A  Subscriber.” 

P flirt)  i)nshatiiiri). 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  IN  DAIRYING 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


There  are  some  important  requisites  for 
success  in  dairying,  which  are  often  overlook¬ 
ed,  or,  at  least,  are  not  duly  considered  by 
those  about  to  enter  upon  this  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  high  price  for  dairy  products 
during  the  past  two  years  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  factory  system  cau  be  carried 
into  new  districts  have  induced  many  farmers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  dairying  under  the 
impression  that  the  establishment  of  a  cheese 
factory  or  a  creamery  among  them  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  dairying  to  be  successful  and 
remunerative.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  many 
have  found  to  their  cost,  aud  it  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
common  sources  of  failure  that  the  following 
suggestions  are  made. 

No  section  of  country  is  adapted  to  dairying 
unless  it  has  an  abundant  water  supply, 
either  in  springs  and  streams  of  clean,  running 
water,  or  from  wells  or  ponds  so  arranged  as 
to  furnish  it  fresh  and  in  abundance  as  needed 
by  Btook.  I  reg  ird  good  water,  conveniently 
located  and  ample  in  quantity  for  the  wants 
of  dairy  stock,  as  the  chief  or  most  important 
requisite  for  a  dairy  farm.  Pastures  may 
fail  and  the  ordinary  sources  of  food  may  be 
cut  short  from  time  to  time,  but  these  may 
with  proper  care  be  guarded  against  by  sup¬ 
plementing  with  soiling  crops,  with  ground 
grain  or,  Indeed,  by  the  purchase  of  bran  and 
mill  feed  to  bridge  over  drought,  or  the  tem¬ 
porary  failure  of  grass  crops.  But  a  failure  in 
the  water  supply,  even  if  it  does  not  cause 
disease  aud  death  in  the  herd,  will  bo  diminish 
the  yield  of  milk  as  to  make  any  kind  of  cows 


unremunerative  as  milk-producers.  Herds 
that  fall  off  in  milk  for  lack  of  water  during 
Summer  cannot  be  readily  brought  back  to 
a  full  yield  during  the  remainder  of  theseason, 
though  abundantly  supplied  will  water  and 
feed.  1  saw  this  tested  in  numerous  instances 
during  the  drought  last  Summer  in  some  of 
the  best  dairy  sections  of  Now  York  win  re 
certain  dairy  farmers  failed  iu  their  water 
supply,  and  where  w'ater  had  to  be  hauled  for 
a  loug  d  stance  in  cans  for  the  supply  of  stock. 
In  some  instances  teams  were  kept  running 
constantly  during  the  day,  for  weeks,  and  yet 
the  herds  were  only  partially  supplied  with 
the  water  they  needed,  and  the  yield  of  milk 
in  consequence  so  fell  off  in  quantity,  that  the 
average  could  not  be  brought  back  aguin  on  a 
full  supply  of  water  and  lead.  Another 
notable  feature  in  the  milk  of  these  cows 
while  being  famished  for  lack  of  water,  was 
its  inferior  quality,  siuce  12  pounds  of  this 
milk  were  barely  sufficient  to  make  a  pound  of 
cheese,  whereas  before  the  water  famine  ten 
pounds  of  milk  from  the  same  cows  were  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  pound  of  cheese. 

Any  one,  who  has  seen  a  large  herd  of  milch 
cows  suffering  from  lack  of  water  during  hot, 
dry  weather  and  has  noted  the  anxiety,  the 
trouble  and  loss  of  daily  men  having  charge  of 
such  stock,  Will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that 
the  water  supply  on  dairy  farms  is  of  the 
highest  consideration. 

But  there  are  many  farms  where  water  is 
abundant,  yet  of  bad  quality,  especially  during 
hot  weather.  It  is  tile  water  found  iu  swales 
and  sloughs— stagnant  water  reeking  with  the 
filth  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  The 
cows  that  alike  thirst  in  such  water  yield 
bad  and  unwholesome  milk,  from  which  no 
first  class  product,  whether  butter  or  cheese, 
can  be  made.  A  single  herd  compelled  to  get 
water  from  such  sources,  yields  milk  that 
when  iniugled  with  good  rnilk  contaminates 
it.  Like  yeast,  a  1  ttle  will  effect  a  large 
quantity  of  sound  milk,  rendering  the  whole 
mass  unsound  and  causing  trouble  in  inanu 
factoring.  This  is  the  kind  of  milk  that  is 
prolific  in  causing  floating-curds,  “off  flavor¬ 
ed”  cheese,  and  other  disasters  in  the  dairy, 
that  injure  the  reputation  of  competent 
manufacturers,  aud  are  the  sources  of  serious 
loss  to  dairymen.  So  bad  was  the  milk  from 
this  source  at  certain  factories  during  the  hot, 
dry  weather  of  August  last,  that  some  cheese 
makers  had  resort  to  the  use  of  vinegar  in 
manipulating  their  curds  in  order  to  save  the 
product  from  totul  loss;  the  stench  from  these 
curds  is  often  most  offensive  while  being 
worked,  and  the  consumer  who  eats  of  the 
goods  must  have  a  stomach  “poison-proof." 

Dairymen  not  only  as  a  mutter  of  economy 
and  profit  to  themselves,  but  as  a  duty  to 
consumers  of  dairy  products,  should  look  well 
to  the  water  supply  of  their  farms.  If  they 
are  not  provided  with  springs  and  Btreams  of 
never-failing  water  which  is  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some,  wells  should  be  sunk  and  windmills 
erected  for  pumping  water  into  tanks  so  that 
dairy  stock  may  get  a  full  supply  of  fresh > 
healthy  water;  and  especial  care  should  be 
takeu  to  prevent  milch  cows  from  drinking 
the  stagnant  water  of  sloughs  and  filthy 
pools. 

The  time  is  coming,  I  hope,  when  dairymen 
will  be  compelled  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
wholesome  milk  cannot  be  made  from  un¬ 
wholesome  water— that  he  who  conqels  his 
stock  to  slake  thirst  out  of  pools  festering  with 
typhoid  and  other  diseases  is  more  criminal 
when  he  sends  the  milk  of  such  cows  to  the 
consumer,  than  he  who  skims,  and  dilutes  his 
milk  with  pure  water,  since  the  flrs-t  tampers 
with  health  and  life  whilst  the  latter  touches 
only  the  pocket.  But  mauy  farmers  aie 
ignorant  of  these  facts  and  think  they  do  no 
barm  in  compelling  cows  to  drink  of  filthy 
waters,  and  when  their  milk  is  taken  to  the 
factory,  the  manufacturer  is  expected  to  turn 
it  into  a  flue  product,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  is 
charged  to  a  lack  of  skill  or  neglect  of  his 
duties.  1  can  point  to  farms  when  the  lack  of 
water  for  the  need  of  herds  has  made  more 
loss  in  a  single  season  than  the  cost  of  sinking 
wells  and  erecting  wind-mills  for  giving  an 
abundunt  supply — the  question  of  a  good 
water  supply  for  dairy  farms  is  one  that  not 
only  pertains  to  new  districts  where  dairying 
is  about  to  be  introduced,  but  it  concerns 
largely  the  old  dairy  districts  where  from 
neglect,  or  ignorance  as  to  the  true  value  of 
good  w'ater  conveniently  located  for  stock, 
there  is  an  inadequate  supply. 

The  widespread  removal  of  forests  and  the 
cutting  down  of  timber  on  isolated  patches  of 
land  throughout  the  dairy  regions  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  together  with  climatic 
changes,  have  decreased  t-he  water  supply  on 
many  dairy  farms;  springs  and  streams  once 
supposed  to  be  permanent  now  are  found  to  fail 
in  early  Summer  unless  the  season  is  more 
than  ordinarily  wet.  Upon  such  farms  unhss 
some  provision  is  made  for  obtaining  a  per¬ 
manent  supply  of  water  to  meet  the  wants  of 
stock,  dairying  will  soon  have  to  be  aban- 
.  doned  as  it  must  prove  unremunerative. 


&\)t  Suniif-ijcr'D. 


SWINE  NOTES. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


A  dozen  years  ago  there  w  as  no  animal  in¬ 
dust  ry  go  much  neglected,  in  the  way  of  asso¬ 
ciation  of  those  engaged  in  it,  as  that  followed 
by  the  breeders  and  growers  of  swine.  A  Na¬ 
tional  Swine  Breeders’ Convention,  held  first 
in  New  York  City  and  afterwards  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  began  the  work  of  organization 
and  association  of  swine  breeders,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  societies  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  more  careful  breeding  and  regis¬ 
tration  of  Berkshire,  Poland- China  and  Small 
Yorkshire  hogs.  This  convention  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  and  fixed  the  name  of  the 
Poland-China  hogs,  which  before  that  time 
had  been  known  by  several  different  names. 

I  r.  also  established  a  standard  of  characteris¬ 
tics  for  the  several  breeds  of  swine,  as  well  ns 
for  the  various  families  which  had  originated 
in  America  and  had  been  named.  These 
standards  have  been  of  great  use  to  breeders, 
and  have  prevented  imposition  in  the  sale  of 
graded  pigs  as  thoroughbreds.  Before  this 
convention  was  held,  Poland-China  hogs — the 
most  extensively  bred  of  any  American  breed 
— were  not  ranked  as  -thoroughbred,  because 
each  leading  breeder  had  liis  own  standard  or 
type,  and  these  were  quite  dissimilar,  leading 
to  confusion  and  dispute.  Caester  Whites 
were  also  somewhat  varied  in  type.  The  true 
history  of  different  breeds  was  obtained,  as 
far  as  it  possibly  could  be,  and  adopted  by  the 
Convention,  and  became  authority. 

A  writer  in  the  Rural  recently  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  sow  which  ate  her  pigs  should 
be  slaughtered  as  soon  as  possible,  as  she  was 
not  “  fit”  for  a  breeder.  This  does  not  follow. 
This  disposition  is  not  natural,  but,  Is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  disease.  It  is  an  unmistakable  evidence 
of  it,  ond  is  generally  caused  by  constipation, 
which  is  produced  by  being  compelled  to  live 
upon  too  dry  or  too  rich  food,  and  being  de¬ 
prived  of  exercise.  I  have  known  a  number 
of  cases  where  sows,  when  confined  in  a  pen 
and  fed  exclusively  upon  grain,  have  destroy¬ 
ed  their  pigs  with  ns  much  ferocity  as  tigers; 
but  in  the  Summer  time,  when  running  out 
to  gra-^s,  these  have  proved  t.o  be  t  he  gentlest 
and  best  of  mothers.  Bows  at  the  time  of 
parturition  are  always  more  or  less  feverish 
ami  excitable.  For  several  wmeks  before  this 
period  they  should  lie  fed  light  and  succulent 
food,  to  cool  tlie  Wood  and  keep  the  stomach 
and  bowels  in  the  most  healthy  order.  The 
excitement  and  ferociousness  of  a  sow  when 
at  the  l.irth  of  the  young  generally  does  not 
last  louger  than  a  day  or  two,  and  if  the  pigs 
are  taken  away  from  her  ai  d  returned  only 
to  suck,  the  sow  being  muzzled  beforehand, 
they  may  be  saved.  The  sow  should  lie  fed 
nothing  but  brun  mashes  which  have  been 
scalded,  and  given  to  her  warm.  A  large 
opium  pill  might,  be  forced  down  her  throat, 
which  would  allay  the  excitement  and  keep 
her  quiet  for  a  time;  and  this  should  be  re¬ 
newed  if  the  paroxysms  shoul  I  return.  An 
ounce  or  two  of  castor  ofi,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  animal,  should  also  bo  given  as 
soon  as  the  unnatural  condition  is  manifest. 
Bore  te  .IS  or  nipples  are  often  tie  cause  of  ug¬ 
liness  in  a  sow.  These  should  be  thoroughly 
oiled  or  smeared  with  grease  before  the  time 
for  the  pigs  to  come,  being  first  washed  clean. 
A  little  attention  iu  this  direction  will  some¬ 
times  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  besides 
loss.  _ 

Some  people  dare  not  attempt  to  handle 
their  sows.  This  is  their  own  fault.  They  get 
int  >  the  pen,  when  they  must,  armed  with  a 
club  ora  shovel.  Bach  pens  nr.-  seldom  denned, 
and  the  pigs  w  hich  are  forced  1 1  lie  in  them 
must  needs  be  filthy.  This  is  not  ti.e  way  to 
bring  up  nigs,  A  pig  is  a  very  easy  animal  to 
educate  Like  people,  whom  they  more  closely 
resemble  tlmn  any  oilier  animals  iu  some  re¬ 
spects.  their  education  must  begin  when  they 
are  very  young.  If  they  are  brought  up  in 
the  way  1  hey  should  go,  the  training  should 
begin  when  they  are  sucklings,  by  picking 
them  up  and  stroking  them  gently.  If  the 
owner’s  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  them  should 
lie  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to  carry  thorn  to 
the  house  to  show-  the  children  nml  to  let  them 
play  with  them,  all  the  bettpr.  The  pigs 
should  be  bundled  and  taught,  not  t  o  ho  afraid. 
When  this  is  done  the  mothers  will  be  docile 
aud  much  more  easily  managed. 


A  Berkshire  Sow. 

In  the  Rural  of  February  25  we  presented 
to  our  readers  a  portrait  of  a  Berkshire 
boar,  and  in  Fig  88,  page  181,  we  now  bring 
to  their  notice  a  ilk.  ness  of  a  sow  of  the  same 
very  excellent  breed.  Berkshire  sow  “  Clar¬ 
ice  Clermont,”  7,200;  bred  by  John  Buell’s 
Bon«,  Edmonton,  Out.:  furrowed  May  24, 
l'-80:  got,  by  “  Royal  Hope,”  2,917,  bred  by 
}l  Hinnfrev,  England ;  dam  “Constance  Cler¬ 
mont  ”  7,28 1,  by  •  Windermere,”  2,089;  second 
dam  imported  “Lady  Clermont,  ”  4,4  M,  by 
“Birmingham;”  tbiid  dam  “Kate,”  by  “Irish 
Blacksmith;”  fourth  dam  “Katbh  no,”  by  ‘  1  Ji- 
hernian fifth  dam  “Katbanio,"  by  "Joe 
Hogg.”  "Ciar  cel  Lrmont’  t  ink  first  premium 
at  New  York  Btute  Fair.  1881.  Bhe  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Proctor,  owner  of 
Baggs’s  Hotel  Farm,  Utica,  N.  Y.j 


Straw-Burning  Engine. — Fig.  78. 
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(See  Illustration  on  page  185.) 

Thrashing1. 

In  th®  preceding  six  numbers  of  this  series 
we  have  given,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  pro¬ 
cesses  und  methods  of  plowing,  seeding,  har¬ 
rowing  and  harvesting,  showing  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  native  prairie  into  the  Western 
farm,  and  the  garnering  of  its  crop;  and  yet 
the  important  question  of  results  remains  un¬ 
answered,  which,  in  this  article,  we  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  solve. 

Upon  the  Bonanza  farms  managed  by  Mr. 
Dairy  tuple  he  used  in  1881.  thirty  steam  thrash¬ 
ing  machines,  or  an  average  of  one  to  each  1)00 
acres.  Each  machine  averaged  about  1,000 
bushels  per  day,  or  a  total  for  a  day’s  work  of 
80,000  bushels  of  wheat — more  grain  than 
many  a  farmer,  who  has  imagined  himself  an 
extensive  producer,  has  raised  in  a  life-time. 
Each  day's  thrashing  required  81  curs  to  move 
the  wheat  to  market,  equivalent  to  three 
trains  every  24  hours,  or  more  than  a  load  for 
a  lake  vessel  of  large  capacity 

'lhe  average  yield  upon  me  Bonanza  farms 
ha9  been  twenty  bushels  per  acre  yearly  since 
the  enterprise  was  inaugurated  which  has  in¬ 
variably  graded  “  No.  1  Hal'd.”  This  grade 
of  wheat  is  ths  only  one  so  far  produced  from 
which  can  be  manufactured  the  “New  Patent 
Process  Flour,”  which  commands  the  highest 
price  m  this  country  und  Europe.  The  variety 
is  known  as  the  “  Scotch  Fife,”  and  the  ex¬ 
treme,  flint-like  hardness  of  the  kernel  sug¬ 
gested  the  making  of  flour  by  pulverizing  be¬ 
tween  steel  i  oilers  instead  of  the  old  method 
of  grinding.  The  wheat  raised  upon  these 
farms  is  shipped  by  the  owners  to  Buffalo  via 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  the  great 
lakes,  where  it  is  subsequently  sold  in  blocks 
of  from  5,000  to  10,000  bushels  to  the  millers 
of  Western  New  York  and  consumed  iu  mar¬ 
kets  supplied  by  them. 

Thrashing  usually  commences  from  the 
shock  about  six  days  after  harvesting  begins, 
h  e  machines  being  centrally  located  in  the 
fields.  The  sheaves  are  hauled  to  them  and 
the  grain  is  drawn  to  the  nearest  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  and  usually  loaded  directly  into  the  cars. 
The  power  for  thrashing  is  by  portable  steam 
engines  and  iu  these  straw  is  used  for  fuel. 
It  requires  20  horses 
and  25  men  to  each 
machine  to  thrash 
from  the  shock  and 
move  the  grain  to 
the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  simultaneously. 

These  750  men  and 
800 horses  and  mules 
work  under  the 
same  division  man¬ 
agement  heretofore 
mentioned,  the  men 
receiving  as  wages 
their  liourd,  lodging 
and  $2  per  day.  A 
brief  estimate  will 
show  something  of 
the  magnitude  of 
this  enterprise.  Mr. 

Dalrymple  raised 
last  year  27,400 
bushels  of  wheat 
which,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  20  bushels  per 
acre,  would  be 
548,000  bushels, 
which  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  average  price 
of  $1  per  bushel, 
would  make  a  gross 
income  of  8548,000 
for  one  year’s  crop. 

The  cost  of  thrash¬ 
ing  from  the  shock 
and  hauling  for 
shipment  is  $2.50 
per  acre,  less  a  small 
deduction  where 
parties  own  their 
stock  and  machin¬ 
ery. 

Mr.  Oliver  Dal¬ 
rymple  is  a  two- 
thirds  owner  in  the 
total  amount  cropped,  and  manages  this 
vast  interest  in  person  by  employing  superin¬ 
tendents,  each  of  whom  takes  charge  of  about 
0,000  acres.  These  tracts  are  sub  divided  into 
divisions  of  2,000  acres,  each  inchargeof  a  di¬ 
vision  foreman.  The  uieu  and  teams  in  each 
division  are  apportioned  into  ‘‘gangs”  o 
about  25  in  charge  of  a  1  gang  foreman,”  who 
stays  with  the  stock  and  field  work  continu¬ 
ally. 

Each  farm  has  its  headquarters,  embracing 
the  superintendent’s  dwelling,  boarding  houses 
for  the  men  (owned  and  conducted  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bonanza  farms),  barns 


shops,  granaries,  and  machinery  halls.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  farming  imple¬ 
ments  were  stored  for  Winter.  They  were  no¬ 
ticeably  clean  and  arranged  with  remarkable 
precision,  aud  with  the  primary  object  of 
preservation,  economy  of  space  and  utility 
and  ease  of  handling  when  desired  for  use  the 
coming  season,  “  Wbat  is  the  necessity  of 
such  perfect  order  in  the  storage  of  these  im¬ 
plements  i  ”  we  asked  Mr.  Dalrymple.  He  an¬ 
swered  by  quoting  an  old  saw— "Anything 
that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.” 
And  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  every  farm¬ 
er  to  remember,  too. 

The  supplies  for  the  farms  go  into  store  up¬ 
on  arrival  at  the  several  head  quarters,  and 
are  drawn  upon  the  written  requisition  of  the 
superintendents.  As  complete  a  system  of 
books  and  accounts  is  kept  on  and  with  the 
different  fat  ms  as  is  found  in  any  manufac¬ 
turing  or  banking  establishment. 

While  in  winter  quarters,  about  three  men 
are  retained  to  every  one  hundred  horses  and 
mules,  and  while  there  is  good  stabling  for 
nights  and  inclement  weather,  there  are  also 
large,  tight  board  inclosures  for  yarding  the 
stock  through  pleasant  days. 

The  general  character  of  all  the  buildings 
is  far  above  the  average,  being  convenient  in 
design,  nicely  painted  and  grained,  while  the 
sui  roundings  are  exceedingly  neat  and  clean. 
We  had  the  idea  that  where  so  many  men  of 
laboring  classes  and  of  different  nationalities 
were  associated,  there  would  be  (after  work¬ 
ing  hours  especially),  more  or  less  ribaldry, 
profanity,  and  obscene  language;  but  Mr. 
Dalrymple  assured  us  that  his  rules  were  re¬ 
markably  strict  upon  that  point.  His  super¬ 
intendents  and  foremen  are  always  civil  and 
courteous  to  the  men,  and  no  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  at  all  in  having  their  rules  observed, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  prevailing 
good  example. 

In  No  4  of  this  series  we  promised  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question,  “  Are  there  not  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  Bonanza  farming  iu  its  influence 
upon  the  thrift  and  prosperity  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  V  We  answer,  “Nol”  The 
objection  to  Bonanza  farms  would  come  al¬ 
most  exclusively  from  the  tradesmen  in  adja¬ 
cent  towns,  because  a  dense  population  resi¬ 
dent  upon  small  tracts  would  necessarily 
contribute  a  larger  patronage,  as  supplies  for 
these  farms  are  purchased  at  wholesale  by 
the  proprietors;  but,  as  applied  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  such  farms  are  a  decided 


rec?ived  the  money  for  their  development  by 
working  for  him.  With  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  improvements  and  consequent 
appreciation  of  lands,  the  tendency  is  to  sub¬ 
division  and  consequent  ownership  in  smaller 
tracts. 

To  close  we  will  give  two  statements,  -with¬ 
out  detail,  to  show  what  can  be  done  and  witn 
what  results  by  opening  a  farm  in  North 
Dakota.  First,  upon  a  piece  of  government 
land  of  160  acres: 

Entry  fee  .  $14  3, ZOO  bush,  wheat,  $8,200 

Breaiillig . $43<J 

llftck  setting . 

SeeU . $2  i0 

Seeding . SilZo 

Harvesting . 

Thrashing  &  Marketing  $4iA 

Interest . 

building -Estimated.  $l,uu. 

Total  -  -  -  $3,4G  Total  ---  -  $3,200 

This  statement  is  for  the  first  crop  which 
will  be  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  land 
will  double  in  value  by  cultivation,  and 
the  succeeding  crops  will  be  less  entry  fee, 
breaking  and  building  improvements  of 
the  tlrst  two  years.  Should  a  farmer  desire 
to  locate  uearer  the  railroad  than  the  location 
of  govern uient  lands,  he  can  purchase  of  the 
N.  iJ.  R.  R.  any  quantity  desired  from  160  to 
640  acres  at  44  per  acre. 

Of  course  such  a  purchase  would  add  $640, 
less  entry  fees,  $14,  to  the  above  statement. 
The  third  year’s  crops  would  cost  $1,320,  with 
$100  interest,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
$5,470  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Two  crops — 
6,4U0  bushels — realize  $6,400  or  $030  and  the 
improved  farm  (which  would  be  worth  from 
$10  to  $15  per  acre,  at  least)  profit  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  three  years!  Mr.  Dalrymple  says: 
“  It  costs  about  $10  per  acre  to  put  on  the  ne¬ 
cessary  buildings,  teams,  machinery,  and 
household  gooas  for  carrying  on  a  wheat 
farm,”  He  also  summed  up  our  conversation 
with  the  following  remark: — “Results: — If, 
therefore,  you  raise  your  first  crop  and  get  21 
bushels  per  acre,  and  sell  at  $1  per  bushel, 
your  entire  investment  is  returned,  aside  from 
the  land  which  by  its  cultivation  has  been  en¬ 
hanced  in  value  at  least  50  per  cent. ,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  natural  appreciation  incident 
to  the  country.” 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  return  our  sincere 
thanks  to  Mr.  Dalrymple  for  his  courtesies  in 
allowing  the  publication  of  his  picture  and 
the  pains  which  he  was  at  to  furnish  us  with 
lucid  and  complete  particulars  regard;  ng  the 
working  and  results  of  his  mammoth  and, 


advantage  to  its  settlement,  which  we  can 
best  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  Bonanza  farms  are  almost  exclusively 
made  from  railroad  lauds.  The  farms  under 
consideration  were  purchased  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  by  the  exchange  of  N. 
P.  bonds,  and  were,  of  course,  in  alternate 
sections.  Only  a  few  lauds  have  been  bought 
besides  these  to  fill  out  areas,  aud,  standing  at 
the  bead  quarters  of  the  Cass-Cheney  farm, 
Mr.  Dalrymple  pointed  out  a  large  number  of 
thriity  farms,  varying  in  size  from  160  to  320 
acres,  upon  the  alternate  sections  in  their 
a  rea,  and  informed  us  that  their  owners  had 


that  no  small  part  of  the  good  results  from  its 
use,  lies,  in  its  power  to  ward  off  diseases  of 
Sjioradic  origin,  drive  away  insects,  and  disin¬ 
fect  soils.  D.  S.  Marvin. 

«  «♦ - 

Straw  Burning  Engines. 

We  present  this  week  an  illustration  of  the 
new  straw  burning  engine  of  Russell  &  Co. 
of  Massilon,  Ohio.  The  fuel  problem  is  one  of 
those  which  confronts  the  progressive  West¬ 
ern  farmer ;  consequently  any  step  in  1  he  di¬ 
rection  of  a  satisfactory  solution  is  sure  to  be 
appreciated.  The  engine  illustrated  at  Fig.  78 
has  been  shown  by  repeated  and  thorough  tests 
in  the  field,  to  be  a  success  and  is  worthy  of  a 
careful  investigation.  It  is  from  the  start  a 
straw  burner;  yet  it  is  capable  of  producing 
steam  with  any  kind  of  fuel.  By  a  change  of 
grates  wood,  coal,  cobs,  cotton  seed,  etc.,  can 
be  successfully  used.  This  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  straw- burning  attachments  so 
largely  in  use  at  present.  The  rice  straw  of 
the  South  is  admirably  suited  to  steam  mak¬ 
ing.  The  boiler  of  this  engine  is  lagged  to 
pi  event  condensation.  We  predict  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  this  engine,  especially  in  the  South 
aud  Northwest,  where  good  straw  burning  en¬ 
gines  are  much  needed.  w.  H.  K. 


SUboricMllwrat. 


what  has  proven  by  experience  to  be,  success¬ 
ful  enterprise. 

- - 

Burned  Earth  as  a  Fertilizer. 

A  reader  of  the  Rural  lately  inquired  if  I 
consider  burned  earth  equal  to  commercial 
fertilizers.  No.  The  imprisoned  gases  seem 
volatile,  and  if  not  quickly  taken  up  by  the 
growing  crops,  they  escape.  I  simply  desired 
to  suggest  its  value  in  nice  horticultural  ex¬ 
periments.  Of  course,  when  obtainable,  its 
use  wou'd  be  desirable  for  any  growing  crop. 
Careful  experiment, and  chemical  analysis  are 
needed  to  determine  its  value.  I  apprehend 


Wind-breaks— Shelter-belts— Shelter  and 
Screen  Hedges  Where  to  Place 
Them— When  and  What 
to  PI  ant— How  to 
Make  Them. 

The  stormy  Winter  weather  will  remind  us 
of  the  importance  of  interposing  barriers  to 
protect  us  from  the  cutting  blasts,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  appropriate  now  to  consider 
this  branch  of  the  forestry  question,  and  to 
suggest  to  our  friendly  Rural  readers  that 
with  the  opening  of  Spring  they  pay  attention 
to  the  planting  of  shelters. 

WIND-BREAKS,  SHELTER-BELTS  AND  SHELTER- 
HEDGES. 

We  begin  already  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  feel  the  results  that  inevitably  fol¬ 
low  the  general  clearing  away  of  the  forests. 
When  opened  up  the  land  is  exposed  to  the 
drying  influence  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  desic¬ 
cation  of  the  air,  that  is  set  in  motion  by  every 
breeze,  which  thus  increases  the  evaporation; 

and,  as  a  natural  re¬ 
sult,  we  find  that 
the  climate  has  be¬ 
come  much  drier 
than  when  first  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  white 
man.  These  effects 
are  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated  as  field  &  added 
to  field ,  aud  as  farm 
comes  to  join  farm, 
in  succession,  until 
large  tracts  of  open 
country  occupy  ex¬ 
tensive  regions  that 
were  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  with  masses  of 
dense  timber  land, 
its  surface  strewn 
with  their  debris 
of  decaying  logs, 
branches,  leaves 
and  moss,  that  ob¬ 
struct  the  escape  of 
the  rainfall,  and  in 
that  way  main¬ 
tained  the  even  flow 
of  our  streams. 

Is  it  not  already 
time  for  us  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  correct 
these  evils  which  en¬ 
sue  from  too  much 
clearing  of  the  for. 
ests  i  Aud  can  we 
not  accomplish  the 
desired  results  with¬ 
out  relegating  our 
beautiful  farms 

back  to  the  natural 
woodland  ?  This 
question  is  what  is 
now  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  it  will  be 
my  object  to  show  that  wind  breaks,  shelter- 
belts  and  shelter-hedges  can  and  should  be 
planted  on  every  farm,  and  that  they  can 
be  used  without  at  all  diminishing  our  crops, 
and  that  they  will  actually  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  country. 

We  should  plant  these  shelters  for  man’s 
comfort — yes,  and  woman’s,  too.  We  should 
plant  them  for  the  comfort  they  render  to  our 
flocks  and  herds,  the  dumb  brutes  that  are 
confined  to  our  care;  we  shonld  plant  them 
for  the  protection  they  will  furnish  to  our  va¬ 
rious  **rops  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  garden. 
W e  should  plant  them  also  for  the  economy 
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they  enable  us  to  practice  in  the  use  of  fuel, 
by  means  of  the  shelter  they  furnish  to  our 
dwellings  against  the  rude  blasts  of  Winter,  as 
well  as  for  the  eventual  result  in  the  fuel  itself  , 
which  they  are  destined  to  furnish  us. 

We  should  plant  these  shelters  along  the 
highways  for  their  agreeable  shade,  and  they 
should  also  be  planted  in  all  windy  countries 
as  snow-breaks  beside  the  railways.  There 
they  should  be  set  in  single,  double  and  triple 
rows,  to  check  and  retain  the  drifts  that  so 
often  seriously  impede  locomotion.  These 
belts  of  living  trees,  planted  parallel  to  the 
rails,  and  on  the  windward  side,  have  been 
found  to  arrest  the  drifting  snow,  which  is 
banked  up  to  the  leeward  of  the  trees,  instead 
of  lodging  i  a  the  roadway,  especially  where 
this  is  lower  than  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  badly  exposed  places  and  deep 
cuts  it  will  bo  well  to  have  a  second  belt,  some 
30  or  more  feet  farther  off,  the  more  effectu¬ 
ally  to  arrest  the  drifting  snow.  These  snow- 
shelters  are  being  extensively  planted  along 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  by 
the  indefatigable  L.  B.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Tree-planting. 

Lastly,  we  should  plant  trees  for  their  aes¬ 
thetic  effect  in  so  greatly  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape.  Farmers!  you  need  not 
smile  at  this  suggestion,  nor  quote  the  homely 
adage  that  “  beauty  is  what  beauty  does;”  for 
deny  it  as  you  may,  there  is.  not  one  of  you 
who  can  honestly  aver  that  he  does  not  admire 
the  beautiful;  and  certainly  this  kind  of 
beautifying  of  your  homes,  which  largely  en¬ 
hances  their  cash  value,  cannot  fail  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  most  obdurate  old  fogies 
among  you.  Your  wives  and  your  daughters 
will  most  heartily  sympathize  with  you  in  this 
kind  of  adornment  of  the  farm-steadings;  yes, 
and  your  sons,  too,  especially  if  they  have 
helped  you  plant  and  tend  the  trees,  will  be 
loath  to  leave  them,  or,  If  they  should  go  away 
from  the  paternal  roof -tree,  will  ever  dream 
with  delight  of  the  dear  old  home  with  its 
loved  surroundings,  and  will  long  for  the  day 
of  their  return  to  the  try  sting-trees  of  their 
youth. 

But  to  proceed,  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
various  details  involved  in  the  practical  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  already  be  struggling  for  ut¬ 
terance  from  some  of  you  who  would  ask: — 
Where  to  plant  ?  What  to  plant  ?  How  to 
plant  ?  When  to  plant  ? 

Shelter-belts  for  the  fields  should  be  planted 
on  their  margins,  and  especially  on  the  sides 
whence  come  the  most  violent  <•  nd  most  fre¬ 
quent  w  inds.  A  single  row  of  trees  set  pretty 
closely  at  first,  and  thinned  eventually  to  from 
10  to  20  or  30  feet  apart,  will  soon  produce  a 
good  effect,  but  in  a  very  open  country  a  more 
effectual  barrier  against  the  wind  will  be 
needed,  and  must  be  produced  by  planting 
several  row’s,  so  as  to  occupy  some  rods  in 
width,  as  is  practiced  in  the  prairie  States  with 
the  most  happy  results. 

Trees  ^iould  also  be  planted  about  the  house 
and  the  farm-steadings,  for  shelters  to  the 
owners  and  to  the  stock.  As  to  their  position, 
you  should  avoid  a  too  common  mistake,  that 
of  placing  them  very  near  the  buildings;  they 
are  so  small  when  planted  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  space  they  are  destined  to  occupy. 
Again,  let  them  be  placed  in  masses  behind 
and  beside  the  dwelling,  rather  than  in  the 
front,  which  is  the  position  too  often  assigned 
to  them;  this  should  be  kept  open  to  the  air 
and  sunlight,  that  you  may'  receive  their 
health-giving  influence.  So  also  those  which 
are  designed  to  shelter  the  out-buildings  and 
the  cattle-yards  should  be  put  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good— that  is,  on  the  colder  and 
windward  sides,  rather  than  to  the  south¬ 
ward. 

A  few  umbrageous  trees  may  be  very  well 
placed  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  building,  where 
there  is  sufficient  room;  but  you  should  be¬ 
ware  of  their  overshadowing  effects  when 
planted  too  near. 

While  considering  this  first  query,  as  to 
where  to  plant  for  farm  protection,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  smaller  class  of  plants,  which 
are  to  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  all.  but  especially  to  that 
of  our  wives  and  daughter*,  when  applied  to 
the  construction  of  shelter  hedges  and  screen- 
hedges.  These  should,  indeed,  occupy  the  first 
rank  in  our  consideration ;  Rnd  if  wo  never 
planted  a  shelter-belt  on  the  farm  or  near  the 
barn,  or  even  a  single  ornamental  shade  tree 
near  our  homes,  we  should  not  neglect  to  pro¬ 
vide  our  families  with  these  shelter-hedges 
about  the  buildings  and  around  the  gardens. 

All  about  the  back  portions  of  the  house  and 
grounds  are  appropriate  places  for  shelter- 
hedges,  which  should  lend  their  fostering  aid 
to  the  housewife  beside  every  path  that  she 
may  be  called  upon  to  use  in  pursuing  her 
busy  avocations.  Here  they  will  be  most 
highly  valued  as  real  comforts,  sheltering  her 
from  the  rude  winds  and  from  the  ruder  gaze 
of  every  idle  and  inquisitive  passer. 

On  the  back  lawns  these  screens  may  be 
placed  around  the  drying  grounds  and  the 
bleaching  plats,  and  beyond  these  they  will 
admirably  shelter  and  protect  the  garden,  and 


hasten  the  production  of  early  vegetables,  or 
conceal  the  unsightly  debris  after  vegetation 
has  been  killed  by  Autumnal  frosts;  for  even 
the  best-managed  garden,  like  the  most  tidy 
hous*  keepers, must  have  tbeir  periodsof  desha¬ 
bille.  They  cannot  always  be  on  dress  pa¬ 
rade. 

If  the  garden  be  large,  as  the  farmer’s  gar¬ 
den  should  be,  to  provide  an  abundant  supply 
of  healthful  food  for  his  family,  it  will  be 
be  found  a  great  advantage  to  have  it  divided, 
but  always  lengthwise,  by  one  or  more  rows 
of  low-growing  evergreens,  or  others  kept  low 
by  trimming.  These  evergreen  shelters  exert 
a  wonderful  influence  iu  advancing  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The}'  act  in  a  two-fold  manner.  They 
check  evaporation  by  interrupting  the  free 
course  of  the  winds,  thus  retaining  heat  as 
well  as  moistur",  and  they  retain  the  solar 
heat  received  during  the  day  to  give  it  off  by 
radiation  at  night  to  the  plants  near  them. 

The  chicken-yard  should  be  well  sheltered 
by  trees  and  by  evergreen  hedges,  and  this,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  appliances  for 
their  comfort  and  welfare,  will  greatly  aid  in 
diminishing  the  scarcity  of  Winter  eggs,  that 
has  been  so  universally  complained  of  by 
housekeepers. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  must  remember 
the  flocks  and  herds  that  are  dependent  upon 
us  for  their  food  and  shelter.  The  barns  and 
sheds  we  provide  for  them  may  be  supple¬ 
mented,  with  great  advantage,  by  judicious 
planting  of  shelter-belts  and  groves  set  near 
them;  and  the  observing  farmer  will  not  be 
slow  in  discovering  the  benefits  that  will  ac¬ 
crue  to  him  in  the  diminished  consumption  of 
food,  with  an  increased  improvement  in  the 
cattle  thus  protected  from  the  cutting  blasts 
of  Winter. 

To  be  Continued. 
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A  TEST  TRIAL  WITH  POTATOES. 


Having  been  requested  by  many  growers 
of  potatoes  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  make  a  test  trial  of^everal  new  varieties  of 
potatoes,  etc.,  I  promised  to  do  so;  and  here 
send  you  my  report  of  the  same.  In  order  that 
all  the  varieties  that  entered  the  race  should 
have  a  fair  and  equal  chance,  I  cut  from  each 
variety  of  potatoes  200  single  eyes  and  cut  them 
from  potatoes  weighing  five  to  six  ounces 
each.  They  were  all  plauted  May  2,  in  a  rich, 
sandy  loam  soil,  on  which  I  used  at  the  rate 
of  10  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre; 
no  other  mauure  whatever  was  used.  The 
potatoes  were  planted  in  rows  100  feet  long, 
side  by  side,  three  feet  by  one  foot  apart  in  the 
row,  two  eyes  to  each  hill.  The  rows  were 
marked  seven  inches  deep  with  a  plow,  and 
the  seed  dropped  seven  inches  below  the  sur 
face*  level,  and  covered  about  three  inches 
deep.  The  different  varieties  are  now  all  ready 
and  even-handed  in  the  race,  and  all  must 
share  alike  in  the  weather  that  follows. 

A  few  days’  difference  in  planting  sometimes 
makes  a  difference  of  many  bushels  in  the 
crop.  Nearly  every  hill  showed  sprouts  10 
days  from  planting.  The  “seed”  were  all 
cut  five  weeks  before  planted,  dusted  with 
plaster  and  lime  and  spread  on  boards  in  the 
cellar  and  stirred  frequently  to  keep  them 
from  heating,  especially  when  in  large  piles. 
By  this  method  with  me  potatoes  ripen  10  to 
14  days  earlier  than  if  cut  and  planted  green. 
They  were  cultivated  twice  and  hoed  twice, 
and  dusted  with  plaster  and  Paris-green  twice. 
T  his  was  all.  For  each  variety  4>£  pounds  were 
weighed  out  for  the  100  hills,  and  all  over  200 
eyes  from  each  kind  were  discarded.  Here 
are  the  winners  in  the  order  in  which  they 
came  out  in  the  race: 


No.  of  hills . 

Whole  number  of 
pounds . 

Average  per  hill, 
pouuds . 

Rate  per  acre, 
bushels . 

1.  Rose’s  New.Seedllug . 

too 

375 

m 

907 

2.  Maguum  Bonum . 

100 

826 

3h 

7$6 

3.  Mammoth  Pearl . 

100 

268 

696 

4.  Gipsy . 

100 

2X7 

695 

5.  Dunmore . 

100 

2)5 

601 

6.  White  Rose . 

100 

226 

545 

7.  Prldn  of  America . 

10,1 

225 

2q 

541 

8,  White  Elephant . 

10. 

186 

17* 

453 

9.  Grange .  . 

100 

185 

452 

10.  Extra  Karlv  Vt . 

100 

175 

lfc 

423 

11.  Beauty  of  Hebron . 

hk) 

173 

ib 

422 

12.  Snowflake . 

100 

152 

367 

18.  Early  Rose  . . 

100 

150 

1% 

863 

14.  Karlv  Ohio . . . 

100 

101 

1 

212 

2  Champlain  Potatoes  made... 

28 

56 

2 

484 

2  White  Star  Potatoes  made. . . 

20 

35 

1-M 

422 

1  Watson  Seedling  made . 

12 

18 

lW 

362 

4  Rocky  Mountain  Rose  made. 

40 

165 

4H 

998 

Most  of  the  varieties  here  named  ripened 
nearly  with  the  Early  Rose :  all  within  three 
months  from  planting,  except  the  White 
Elephant,  Gipsy,  Duwnore,  Mammoth  Pearl 
and  Grange,  all  of  which  ripened  nearly  4X 
months  from  planting.  The  heaviest  single 
potato  was  a  Magnum  Bonum,  weighing  3}* 
pounds.  The  next  was  a  Rocky  Mountain 
Rose — 3  1-16  pounds.  Mammoth  Pearl 


Rose’s  Seedling,  Gipsy;  White  Rose  and 
White  Elephant  were  all  nearly  alike,  weigh¬ 
ing  two  pounds  each. 

The  largest  tubers  of  the  other  sorts  in  the 
race  weighed  1  %  to  1%  pounds  each,  except 
Early  Ohio,  w’hich  weighed  %  of  a  pound.  I 
will  say  that  I  consider  the  White  Rose  and 
Pride  of  America,  as  to  yield  and  for  the 
table,  both  alike,  and  there  was  no  difference 
in  maturing;  both  are  good  keepers  and  free 
from  rot,  and  both  are  super-excellent  for^tlie 
table.  Rose’s  Seedlings  are  very  even  in  sizej 
smooth  and  as  handsome  as  a  peach;  they  are 
extra  good  for  the  table  boiled  or  baked — 
none  better.  Their  yield  is  wonderful:  from 
bushels  planted  May  2,  by  dividing  some 
of  the  eyes,  the  yield  when  dug  on  July  18th, 
was  136  bushels,  and  they  all  clustered  com¬ 
pactly  in  center  of  the  hills.  They  are  the 
best  of  keepers  and  free  from  rot.  Rt  cky 
Mountain  Rose  is  fully  equal  in  all  respects: 
and  in  this  test  it  proved  a  better  yielder* 
averaging  over  four  pounds  to  the  bill.  Mam¬ 
moth  Pearl  and  Gipsy'  are  both  extra  good  for 
the  table  and  immense  yielders,  great  keepers 
and  free  from  rot.  White  Elephant,  Dun- 
more,  Grange,  Champlain,  Extra  Early  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  are  all  good 
yielders,  all  superfine,  and  are  good  for  the 
table.  The  Magnum  Bonum  on  my  soil 
ripens  ahead  of  the  Early  Rose.  For  early  or 
late  planting,  for  withstanding  drought,  for 
close  planting  and  for  yield  and  evenness  in 
size,  as  well  as  for  keeping  qualities  and  for 
the  table,  especially  when  baked,  also  for  use 
when  two-tbirds  grown,  when  it  w  ill  boil  and 
bake  mealy — for  all  these  qualities  combined, 
the  Magnum  Bonum  has  no  equal. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  Rose. 

- - - 

THE  RURAL  CORN  CONTEST. 

I  intend  to  make  a  strong  pull  for  one  of 
the  prizes  offered  for  “Rural  Dent”  Corn,  so 
please  state,  1,  if  the  prizes  will  be  awarded 
for  the  largest  amount  of  corn  that  can  be 
raised  on  one-fortieth  of  an  acre  (33x33  feet) ; 
2,  for  the  largest  amount  that  can  be  grown 
from  one  grain  in  a  hill  planted  two  feet  apart 
in  rows  four  feet  apart,  as  you  recommend ;  3, 
or  from  the  largest  amount  thatcau  be  grown, 
according  to  the  number  of  grains  planted. 
As  there  are  only  119  grains  in  the  package 
received  by  me  it  will  be  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  compete  for  a  prize  unles>  the  latter 
method  be  adopted,  because  if  I  plant  as  you 
recommend,  I  w  ill  not  have  enough  corn  by' 
34  grains;  and  I  would  not  like  to  say  that 
more  than  100  of  those recei  ved  will  germinate. 
If  I  were  going  to  compete  for  a  premium  for 
the  largest  yield  on  u  given  quantity  of 
ground,  I  would  wish  to  plant  at  least  twice 
as  thick  as  you  recommend  in  order  to  insure 
a  good  stand,  and  then  thin  out  if  I  found  the 
plants  to  be  too  thick;  a  hundred  and  filty 
bushels  of  shelled  coni  have  been  grown  to  the 
acre  in  this  State,  but  it  was  plauted  much 
thicker  than  you  recommend,  but  I  have  only 
this  suggestion  to  offer;— That  you  distinctly 
specify  the  uumber  and  distance  apart  to  plant 
the  grains;  and  that  each  be  required  to  plant 
the  same  number  of  hills,  ihe  same  distance 
apart  and  the  same  number  of  grains  iu  a  hill, 
or  else  fui  nish  enough  corn  to  each  conte- tart 
to  plant  according  to  his  own  ideas  about  the 
matter,  so  that  some  competitors  may  not 
have  the  advantage  of  others.  Each  should 
be  allowed  to  plant  at  such  time  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  cultivate  the  ground  in  such  manner 
as  he  thinks  will  insure  the  largest  yield,  a 
full  account  of  which  is  to  be  forwirded  to 
you  after  tbe  crop  is  gathered  together  with  a 
sworn  statement  of  the  yield.  R,  S.  Cross. 

Baltimore,  Co.,  Md, 

Anr  — In  answer  to  the  above  letter,  we 
have  to  say  as  follows:  All  who  contest  for 
the  corn  premiums  will  be  required  to  stu  to, 
1,  the  kiud  of  soil  selected— whether  sandy  or 
clayey;  2,  the  manure  or  fertilizer  used;  3, 
how  aud  when  prepared  and  cultivated;  4,  the 
number  of  grains  planted  and  the  number 
which  sprouted;  5,  the  w'eight  of  yield  of  ears, 
of  shelled  corn, and  the  average  bight  of  stalks. 
It  w  ill  in  due  time  appear  that  our  system  of 
doing  justice  to  all  will  prove  simple  an  t 
satisfactory.  No  sworn  statements  will  be 
required— a  plain  statement  as  above  will  suf¬ 
fice.  We  shall  merely  reserve  the  right  of 
sending  an  agent  to  inspect  the  plot  and  the 
yield. 

- »  - 

Brubank  Seedling  Potatoes- 

In  a  trip  through  Washington  Co.,  N,  Y., 
and  to  Vermont  recently  I  saw  a  number  of 
farmers  unloading  potatoes,  at  the  railroad 
stations,  which  attracted  my  attention  on 
account  of  their  extra  size  aud  smoothness. 
Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  they  were  the 
Burbank  Seedling  and  that  they  were  exten¬ 
sively  grown  in  that  section  and  that  they 
were  considered  one  of  the  best  varieties. 
They  yield  largely  and  were  selling  at  $1.10 
per  bushel.  The  only  objection  to  them  was 
their  large  size,  as  a  great  many  of  them  w  ere 
much  larger  than  one  person  could  eat  at  a 
meal.  They  are  emphatically  a  family 
potato.  F.  D.  Curtis. 


Com  pleteM  anures. 

For  EACH  CROP,  containing:  just  the  neccs- 
snry  PI. ANT  FOOO  it  requires. 

‘"AA”  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

“  Pelican  "  Bone  Fertilizer. 

We  make  the  above  from  bone. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  of  all  Descriptions. 
Cround  Bone. 

STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

Our  circular,  containing  facts  interesting  to  farmers 
furnished  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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MANURES 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

These  manures  are  the  richest  fertilizers 
now  manufactured,  and  the  best  substitute 
for,  and  costing  murk  lets  than  guano, 
which  is  now  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Unlike  guatio,  they  arc  net  stimulants  and 
exhaustive,  but  fermatunt  and  lasting, 
being  composed  of  bone,  potash,  etc.  You 
can  draw  at  one  load  enough.  far  3  to  5 
acres,  or  as  much  plant-fond  as  is  contained 
in  20  loads  of  ordinary  straw  manure. 
Com,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  are  bringing  such 

food  prices  that  it  will  pay  to  use  the  Stock- 
ridge  extensively.  If  there  is  no  local 
agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 

0WKER  FERTILIZER  C 

l§  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 


KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER 


PUL.VEIUZ1U  AND  CART  COMBINED. 

The  greatest  agricultural  Invention  of  the  ago:  saves 
80 per  cent,  of  the  labor  doubles  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  One  load  spread  In  one-tenth  of  the  time,  giv¬ 
ing  as  much  benefit  to  the  crop  ns  two  pitched  out 
by  hand  as  ordinarily  done.  Indispensable  as  the 
Slower  and  Reaper.  QUA RA NTKED  TO  FILL  THE 
BILL.  A  thousand  testimonials  offered.  Send  for 
Illustrated  catalogue  “A  "  and  rull  particulars  to 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFU.  CO. ,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

MEADOW  KING 


Mowing  Machine. 

kjln  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  Mowing  Machine  the 
MEADOW  KING  has  no  equal,  fhe  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  Mower  In  the  world.  No  Side- 
Draft,  no  weight  on  the  horse’s  neck. 

THE  NEW  GREGG  REAPER. 

Embodies  all  the  essential  meehniitenl  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  Is  a  single-wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 
Address 

GREGG  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

TrnmBn«bors,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Luwu  Mowers,  Plows,  &e. 
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Simple,  durable,  of  the  best  work¬ 
manship  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilers.  Engine  complete  on 
board  cars  at  Spriuglield,  0.,  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices :  a  horse  power,  $275  ;  6- 
horse  power, $300 ;  7-horse  power,$376 ; 
lil-horse  power,  $300.  These  engines 
fully  guarranteed  in  every  respect. 
Address  Common  bon  so  Engine  do. 
Ht.rlngtleld  Ohio 


THE  VICTORY 

CORN  MILL. 

The  only  mill  that  la  a 
complete  success  In  grind¬ 
ing  com  and  cob  together. 
We  defy  compel  Itlon  on  this 
kind  of  grinding.  It  also 
grinds  shelled  corn  and  nfl 
other  kinds  of  grain,  coarse 
or  fine,  as  desired.  Capac¬ 
ity  ten  to  tiveut  1/  bushels 
j/er  hour.  Self  sharpening 
plates,  and  warranted  In 
every  respect.  Address 
THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
_ Spriuglield.  Ohio. 

FARM  CRIST  MILLS 

Am>J?OBN  shelters. 

Over  Jio.OOO  Now  111  CJse. 
Every  Machine-  js Fully  W 
ranted.  Price  of  mi  its 
Shaffers, 


Don't  buy 


$:f.  to 
a  MILL 


IK 

or 


.»  _  .1 

Surm.ot  until  you  ha*  e  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  circular.  Address  with 
stamp,  LIVINGSTON  &  CO-, 
Iron  Founders,  Fittsbur  g,  Pa 


£)oxticuitmai 


and  Shropshire  Downs  in  England  and  the 
Cots  wold -Merino  in  Germany.  For  crossing 
on  the  common  grade  Merino,  it  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Our  illustration  is  reengraved  from 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  England, 


young  the  wickedness  and  wrong  of  taking 
or  keeping  so  much  as  a  pin  which  belongs  to 
any  one  else. 


A  good  illustration  of  what  Dr.  Warder  so 
eloquently  says  of  the  irrecoverable  and  fa¬ 
tal  loss  of  the  native  arboreal  covering  of 
mountains  as  well  as  plains,  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  contrasting  pictures  of  scenes  in 
Greece  or  Palestine  or  any  of  the  early  abodes 
of  men  when  first  metal  axes  and  knives  were 
used,  showing  in  one  the  ancient  groves  and 
fountains— the  Academiae  which  the  early 
writers  tell  of  so  much  and  so  admiringly — and 
in  the  other  the  forlorn,  sterile,  and  hopeless 
waste  into  which  the  greater  part  of  that 
once  lovely  and  fruitful  landscape  has  de¬ 
generated. 


COTSWOLD  SHEEP 


The  directions  generally  given  for  making 
an  asparagus  bed  require  more  labor  than 
most  people  are  willing  to  give.  Twenty-two 
years  ago  I  settled  on  a  new  place,  and  had 
no  time  to  spare  or  manure  to  use  to  make 
an  asparagus  bed,  but  having  some  old  as¬ 
paragus  roots,  I  set  them  out  on  a  piece  of 
new  ground  in  the  Fall.  The  land  had  been 
Plowed  the  previous  Spring  about  three  inches 
deep  aud  planted  to  some  crop  that  was  culti¬ 
vated  with  a  hoe.  The  next  Fall  I  covered 
the  bed  with  cow  manure  some  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  The  following  Spring  I  cut 
about  half  a  crop  of  fair-sized  asparagus,  the 
bed  not  being  large  enough.  Some  few  years 
after  I  enlarged  it  by  trenching  the  ground 
about  15  inches,  first  digging  a  ditch  to  the 
depth  I  wanted,  and  putting  on  a  layer  of 
manure  and  then  a  layer  of  earth  three  or 
four  inches  deep;  then  manure  and  then  earth 
until  the  bed  was  about  one  foot  higher  than 
the  ground  that  was  untouched.  I  then  plant¬ 
ed  seed  that  was  saved  from  the  old  bed.  It 
came  up  well  in  the  Fall,  I  covered  the  old 
and  new  beds  with  manure  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  and  occasionally  they  had  a 
dressing  of  salt,  and  about  every  second  year 
the  beds  had  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  salt 
three  or  four  times  a  year.  I  was  on  the 
place  21  years,  and  the  new  bed  did  not  yield 
one  bit  better  than  the  old— soil  a  gravelly 
loam.  The  bed  12  by  20  feet  yielded  enough 
to  supply  a  family  of  four  persons  and  some 
was  left  for  the  neighbors.  The  first  bed  I 
set  out  on  common  garden  soil— a  sandy  loam 
without  any  hard  pan.  The  land  had  been 
manured  so  ns  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  using  old  roots  from  a  bed  that  had  been 
established  20  years  in  the  Fall.  I  gave  it  a 
top-dressing  with  well-rotted  manure,  and  in 
the  following  Spring  I  began  cutting  the 
shoots,  which  w  ere  about  as  large  as  a  man’s 
finger,  and  as  long  as  I  staid  on  the  place  the 
bed  yielded  a  good  crop  by  giving  it  top-dress¬ 
ings  of  manure  and  salt.  J.  McLean. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 

[It  is  our  impression,  from  careful  observa¬ 
tion,  that  the  old  story  that  asparagus  needs 
great  quantities  of  manure  is  erroneous.  We 
know  of  hundreds  of  acres  growing  on  the 
sandy  soil  of  Long  Island,  that  for  20  years 
have  received  but  one  or  two  dressings  of  ma¬ 
nure.  One  plantation  of  20  acres,  12  years 
old,  has  never  received  any  manure,  and  the 
asparagus  grows  freely  and  produces  large 
crops,  ‘  *  " 


So  extensively  have  sheep  of  the  Cotswold 
breed  been  bred  in  this  country,  without  fresh 
importations,  that  they  may  now  be  almost 
considered  a  native  breed.  They  are  very 
hardy,  capable  of  enduring  hardship  and  ex¬ 
posure,  and  are  at  home  on  all  sorts  of  soil. 
Like  the  Short-horn,  however,  the  Cotswold 
thrives  most  satisfactorily  on  rich  pastures 
and  with  careful  and  abundant  feeding,  for 
without  these  neither  the  carcass  nor  the  wool 
reaches  perfection.  It  matures  at  an  early 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS, 


Mr.  Dahlgreen’s  apple  trees  spoken  of  on 
p.  43,  most  likely  died  of  frozen  sap,  or  rather 
of  bursted  cells.  He  does  not  say  anything 
of  the  soil  they  stood  in.  If  rich  and  not  well 
drained,  the  trees  were  probably  forced  into  a 


Where  tobacco  stems  are  plentiful  enough 
to  use  as  mulch  upon  the  surface  round  young 
fruit  trees  (page  43),  not  only  is  this  waste 
rich  in  elements  most  needed,  but  its  odor  is 
repellent  and  its  leaching  destructive  to  in¬ 
sects  that  infest  the  collars  of  the  trees.  See 
Mr.  Fowler’s  article  on  quince  growing,  p.  2S, 
A  similar  use  of  the  stems  would  greatly  bene¬ 
fit  peas  or  cabbage  by  keeping  the  soil  cool 
and  moist,  and  save  the  trouble  of  hoeing  and 
weeding  almost  entirely.  w. 
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Berkshire  Sow  r‘  Clarice  Clermont  ” — Fig.  88. 


age,  and  produces  a  carcass  of  excellent  mut¬ 
ton,  to  which  the  only  objection  is  that  there 
is  apt  to  be  an  excessive  quantity  of  fat.  The 
wethers  are  sometimes  fattened  at  14  months, 
and  then  weigh  from  15  to  24  pounds  a  quar¬ 
ter  8nd  at  two  years  of  age  the  weight  has 
increased  to  20  or  30  pounds.  There  are  re¬ 
cords  of  much  larger  animals,  one  killed  at 
Christmas,  in  England,  having  turned  the 
scales  at  344  pounds,  dressed,  or  86  pounds  per 
quarter.  The  mutton  is  considered  superior 
to  that  of  the  Leicester,  as  there  is  less  tallow 
and  a  greater  development  of  muscle  and 
flesh.  This  sheep  yields  a  heavy  clip  of  valua¬ 
ble  combing  wool  adapted  for  a  class  of  goods 
of  wide  consumption.  This  kind  of  wool, 
however,  though  it  fetches  an  extra  price  in 
the  large  markets,  is  often  hard  to  sell  in 
country  places,  for  the  shorter  wool,  like  that 
of  the  South-Down,  is  much  preferred  by  the 
country  carding  mills,  as  combing  wool  is  too 
long  to  be  carded. 

The  weight  of  the  Cotswold  fleece  should 
average  eight  pounds  for  a  flock  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  clip  of  some  of  our  naturalized  flocks 
surpasses  this.  The  fleeces  of  some  ewes  weigh 
from  1 1  to  16  pounds,  and  those  of  some  rams 
as  high  as  20  pounds.  The  wool  is  usually 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  though  it  some¬ 
times  reaches  a  length  of  nine  inches,  and 
though  coarse,  it  is  soft  and  mellow. 

The  following  Is  a  description  of  the  Cots¬ 
wold: — Head  hornless,  strong  and  massive, 
with  sometimes  a  Roman  nose,  and  always  a 
thick  forelock  of  wool  on  the  forehead.  Neck 
and  fore-quarter  moderately  square  and 
heavy,  hind  quarters  square,  full  and  broad 
with  solid,  heavy  thighs;  back  straight  and 
broad,  with  well-sprung  ribs,  giving  a  round 


a  late  second  growth,  and  were  caught  by  se¬ 
vere  November  frost  before  the  whole  of  the 
new  wood  had  hardened.  By  cutting  some 
of  the  dead  stems  through  he  can  see  whether 
this  was  the  case,  and  can  judge  of  the  ripe¬ 
ness  and  soundness  of  the  wood  of  each  year’s 
growth  since  they  made  their  first  maiden 
stem.  As  the  trees  lived  three  years  in  the 
orchard,  the  poison  does  not  seem  to  have 
come  from  the  soil  but  from  the  souring  of 
the  sap  tsca  ed  from  the  broken  cells. 


cided  preference  for  steel  plows.  A  good  one 
is  better  than  a  cast-iron  plow.  The  price  of 
his  was  $22.  They  are  cheaper  now,  but  a  good 
plow  is  always  cheaper  at  a  high  price  than  a 
poor  one  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Rhodes  asked  if  our  plows  were  not  too 
heavy  generally.  He  thinks  it  is  not  weight 
that  keeps  a  plow  in  a  furrow — it  is  the  right 
shape. 

Mr.  G.  S.  McCann  thinks  that  large  potatoes 
for  seed  give  a  greater  yield  than  small  ones, 
that  is,  when  planted  whole.  He  thinks  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  potato  furnishes 
sustenance  to  the  sprout  in  its  early  growth, 
making  it  vigorous  and  strong,  while  the  shoot 
from  a  Bmall  potato  has  less  support.  It  does 
not  hold  true  that  a  large  potato  has  more 
eyes  than  a  small  one,  but  if  not  more  eyes  it 
has  not  more  seed.  Tho  fact  is,  the  eyes  are 
better,  stronger  and  more  vigorous  in  early 
growth ;  there  is  more  vitality.  He  was  re¬ 
minded  of  a  report  made  last  Fall  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  recommended  keeping  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  so  cold  during  Winter  and  early  Spring 
that  sprouting  would  be  prevented.  The  ad¬ 
vice  was  good,  for  sprouting  weakens  vitality 
in  large  potatoes.  But,  he  asked,  how  shall 
sprouting  be  prevented  ? 

G.  S.  McCann  answered,  by  keeping  the  po¬ 
tatoes  as  cold  as  possible  without  freezing  and 
by  excluding  light.  Mr.  Robinson  buries  his 
in  pits.  He  covers  in  Fall  scantily  and 
leaves  so  until  frost  penetrates  nearly  through 
when  he  puts  on  moie  covering  to  keep  the 
frost  from  going  out.  That  is  a  good  way. 

One  season  Mr.  Banfield’s  potatoes  were 
buried  with  scanty  covering  ,  until  frost  had 
penetrated  nearly  through,  when  he  covered 
deeper.  In  the  Spring,  when  he  took  the  po¬ 
tatoes  out,  they  were  as  smooth  as  when  they 
went  in — not  a  sign  of  a  sprout.  He  sold 
some  of  them,  and  they  excited  comment,  for 
they  had  the  appearance  of  new  potatoes. 


In  regard  to  that  greatest  hindrance  to 
the  free  growth  of  abundance  of  fruit— its 
liability  in  our  free  and  enlightened  country 
to  be  stolen,  year  after  year,  to  the  utter 
disheartenment  of  producers,  as  Horticola 
shows,  p.  38 — the  law  used  to  be  preposter¬ 
ously  absurd  in  holding  that  taking  fruit 
from  an  orchard  was  no  crime  but  mere 
trespass  unless  it  had  first  been  gathered,  and 
so  taken  personal  possession  of  by  the  owner. 
Even  then  the  owner’s  evidence  was  not  re- 


This  field,  previous  to  being  set  to  as¬ 
paragus,  was  cultivated  as  the  farms  of  Long 
Island  are  usually  cultivated— corn,  oats, 
wheat— the  corn  and  wheat  (seeded  to  grass) 
receiving  the  manure.— Eds.] 


CRANBERRY  -  GROWERS’ 
TION. 


The  Winter  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  as  usual  the  other  day  at  Trenton,  N.  J, 
One  effectual  method  of  destroying  injurious 
insects,  Mr.  French  stated,  was  to  let  off  the 
water  from  the  plantation  in  the  Spring,  and 
after  a  few  days  the  eggs  hatched,  then  let  the 
water  on  again  and  it  would  kill  them.  But 
this  cannot  be  repeated  to  kill  the  second 
brood  of  insects.  A  solution  of  copperas 
should  then  be  applied.  But  how  this  can  be 
effectually  done  over  a  plantation  above  a 
few  acres  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Capo  Cod  viues  were  recommended  for  new 
plantations  as  superior  to  all  others,  as  they 
give  a  darker  red  to  their  berries,  are  not  so 
likel  to  rot,  and  are  more  certain  to  escape 
frost,  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  late-ripen¬ 
ing  fruit.  Bone  dust  and  potash  had  been 
found  partially  effective  in  changing  the  nat¬ 
ural  light  color  of  the  fruit  to  a  deeper  red. 
Other  fertilizers  had  been  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  also  to  increase  the  crop. 

The  estimate  of  the  cranberry  yield  for  the 
whole  L  nited  States  for  ten  years  past  is  set 
down  for  1872-3,  each  year,  275,000  bushels; 
1871,  250,000;  1875,  230,000;  1876, 108,000;  1877 
400,000;  1878,  205,700;  1879,  883,000;  L880, 
492,630;  1881,  461,025.  Last  year’s  crop  was 
divided  as  follows:  New  Jers«v  f*rnn  fur  Iftttl 
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Pres.  McCann  would  plant  in  hills  because 
better  cultivation  can  be  given  than  in  drills. 

Mr.  Fell,  an  extensive  potato  raiser,  re¬ 
plied  that  he  preferred  drills  and  that  it  was 
easy  to  cultivate  one  way  and  keep  the  rows 
clean.  Another  advantage  of  drills  over  hills 
is  that  they  save  labor  in  digging.  He  covers 
with  the  plow  which  again  saves  labor.  Then 
when  the  shoots  come  through  he  runs  over 
the  ground  with  a  harrow  crosswise  of  the 
rows.  This  keeps  weeds  down  and  mellows 
the  soil. 

Mr.  Banfield  saw  Mr.  Rhodes  planting  a 
crop  and  the  seed  was  covered  so  deep  that  he 
thought  there  would  be  a  poor  chance  for 
growth,  yet  he  gets  good  crops . 


A  Cotswold.— (From  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  London.)— Fig.  89. 

body.  Flanks  deep;  legs  clean,  of  moderate 
length,  with  bone  a  trifle  coarse.  The  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  indicates  a  vigorous,  active, 
hardy  animal.  Old  and  young,  the  Cotswolds 
are  uctiva  and  hardy.  The  ewes  are  prolific 
and  excellent  mothers,  yielding  abundance  of 
milk.  For  crossing  no  breed  is  more  valuable 
than  this,  which  has  helped  to  establish  several 
permanent  cross  breeds,  such  as  the  Oxford 


ceivable,  although  he  might,  by  some  rare 
chance,  have  plainly  seen  the  thieving  and 
recognized  the  thief.  The  law  is  greatly 
amended,  but  what  is  wanted  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  prevailing  moral  sense  of  the 
community.  It  should  be  one  express  duty 
and  requirement  formally  demanded  of  all 
teachers  of  our  primary  schools  to  impress 
upon  the  tender,  receptive  minds  of  the  very 


Mr.  Joseph  Harris  grows  acres  of  beets  of 
all  varieties,  in  rows  21  inches  apart,  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  a  horse-hoe.  This  is  the  true  plan  for 
the  market  gardener.  In  a  garden  where  the 
horse-hoe  is  not  used  beets  can  be  sowed  In 
rows  15  inches  apart,  but  the  soil  must  be 
made  very  rich  and  the  land  be  kept  scropu- 
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louslv  clean  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe. 
The  quality  of  beets  for  the  table  depends  a 
pood  deal  on  rapid  growth ,  and  this  requires 
rich  land  and  clean  cultivation. 


Mr.  Harris  grows  Manpel  Wurzris  largely 
for  sheep.  cows  and  pips.  He  thinks  there  are 
far  more  mangels  raided  now  than  a  few  years 
apo,  and  their  cultivation  is  yearly  extend- 
inp.  As  we  farm  better,  use  more  artificial 
manures  and  breed  better  stock,  we  should 
certainly  raise  more  roots  for  feeding  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring. 

For  early  Winter  feedinp  the  Sugar  Beet 
is  perhaps  better  than  the  manpel,  but  for 
late  Winter  or  Sprinp  feedinp  the  maneel  is 
more  profitable.  They  keep  firmer  and  bet¬ 
ter  in  Sprinp. 

The  cultivation  of  manpels  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  cultivation  of  beets.  Any  one 
who  can  prow  beets  in  the  garden  can  grow 
manpels  in  the  field.  Make  the  land  rich, 
and  sow  early  in  the  Sprinp  in  rows  about 
30  inches  apart.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  roll 
the  land  after  drilling  in  the  see3,  and  the 
work  is  done.  Afterwards  all  there  is  to  be 
done  is  to  thin  out  the  plants  to  10  to  15 
inches  apart  and  keep  clean  by  running  the 
horse-hoe  frequently. 


For  years  Mr.  Black,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
provided  roots  for  milch  cows  and  has  exper¬ 
ienced  no  trouble  in  churning,  coloring  butter 
or  other  unnecessary  dairy  work.  Hi°  method 
has  been  to  feed  pach  cow  half  a  bushel  of 
roots,  Ireets  preferred,  morning  and  night,  and 
four  to  six  quarts  of  wheat  brain  daily,  also  a 
bundle  of  corn  fodder  once  a  day:  so  he  tells 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune.  With  this  treatment  they 
do  as  well  as  on  pasture  in  Summer,  and  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  making  pood  solid  butter. 
What  cows  need  is  plenty  of  preen,  watery 
food.  He  has  followed  this  method  for  years, 
and  no  matter  what  chemists  say  about  oil¬ 
cake,  hay  or  other  food  e'ement,  he  knows  no 
food  can  be  better  or  cheaper  than  a  liberal 
supply  of  preen  food  for  milk  or  butter  in 
Winter.  He  does  not  give  his  cattle  salt, 
and  when  he  follows  the  above  method  he  can 
always  churn  in  Winter  in  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes. 


EtiLWANGER  &  Barry’s  specimen  orchard 
contains  368  varieties  of  apples,  300  of  pears, 
85  of  plums,  55  of  cherries,  133  of  peaches,  25 
of  apricots,  16  of  nectarines,  and  in  their 
vineyard  thev  have  115  varieties  of  grapes. 
Thus  they  are  enabled  to  judge  of  their  merits. 

The  Sun  says  that  agricultuial  colleges 
have  been  well  endowed  for  the  education  of 
men.  Would  it  not  be  welt  to  have  in  each  a 
horticultural  department  in  which  both  sexes 
may  be  educated?  Thousands  of  women,  old 
and  young,  are  now  crowding  our  cities  who 
would  gladly  seek  employment  in  lighter  work 
among  the  fruitful  fields  of  the  country  if 
they  were  permitted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Albaugb,  Fpeaking  of  new  fruits,  says 
that  the  new  and  the  novel  have  charms  for 
all — new  songs  to  sing,  new  plays  to  act,  new 
bonnets  to  wear,  and  new  fruits  to  test.  .  . 
.  .  .  A  recent  writer  truly  saj's  that  the 
laborers  of  the  city  often  have  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  vegetable  food  upon  their  tables  than 
the  majority  of  our  well-to-do  farmers.  We 
believe  this  is  true. — Indiana  Farmer.  .  .  . 
.  .  Put  a  drop  of  honey  on  your  tongue  be¬ 
fore  you  speak  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  make 
friends,  .....  It  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  so  very  shrewd  that  in  the  long  run  he 
cheats  himself. — Herald.  .....  The 
flour  song  in' ‘Faust”  is  wheat. — Musical 
Herald. . . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Cnllfori'iu. 

Cedarville,  Modoc  Co.— So  far  this  Win¬ 
ter  we  have  had  but  very  little  snow  or 
rain,  but  very  cold,  freezing  weather.  We 
had  very  large  crops  of  grain  and  bay  last 
year.  I  averaged  on  my  farm  75  bu>hels  of 
barley  to  the  acre,  and  35  bushels  of  wheat. 
Potatoes  were  almost  a  failure,  owing  to  the 
frost  in  July.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  looking 
well  on  the  ranges:  large  lots  of  beef  cattle 
are  being  fed  in  this  valley  for  the  Reno 
market.  c.  *  b. 

Santa  Rosa.  Sonoma  Co.,  Feb.  20.— The  ag¬ 
ricultural  outlook  is  good  for  California. 
Since  rains  began  to  fall  nearly  three  months 
of  favorable  weather  ha  ve  elapsed.  Crops  are 
about  all  in  and  growing  grain  looks  well. 
Immigration  is  Increasing  to  this  coast.  The 
turbulent  political  elements  have  been  sub¬ 
dued  and  our  future  looks  bright.  Although 
the  rainy  s°ason,  there  have  been  more  cloud¬ 
less  days,  two  to  one,  than  rainy  ones.  Sheep 
and  cattle  live  on  the  pastures  without  other 
feed.  The  thermometer  seldom  marks  lower 


than  30  ° ,  and  hardy  sorts  of  flowers  are  in 
blossom  as  I  write.  J.  B.  A. 

Indiana. 

Kingsbury,  T.a  Porte  Co.,  Feb.  22.  — 
Winter  quite  mild.  All  kinds  of  produce  sell 
readily  at  good  prices.  Wheat.  $1  25:  corn, 
55<®60c. ;  oats.  4°<S45c  ;  butter,  30c. :  potatoes, 
$1.25@$1.40  per  bushel.  \v.  e.  h. 

Town. 

Davenport,  Scott  Co.,  Feb.  23. — We  are 
having  a  warm,  dry  Winter  here.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  has  not  been  below  20  above  zero  for 
the  last  six  weeks,  and  it  has  only  been  to  zero 
once  this  Winter,  and  as  I  write  now  it  is  70 
above  zero.  Produce  bi  ings  very  good  prices. 
Wheat.,  $1  25@$1.85;  rye,  90c  ;  oats.  4C|o.: 
com,  53@58e.  Butter  is  very  scarce  and  high 
for  this  country:  creamery,  35®40c. :  com¬ 
mon,  156? 20c.  Fgtrs,  1 0(771  So. ;  onionp,  *2  25(3) 
f 2  50  per  barrel;  potatoes,  51.15  per  bushel; 
apples,  >5.50@f5. 75  per  barrel.  Chickens  are 
worth  8(3 9c.  per  pound,  dressed,  $2.25  per 
dozen,  alive;  turkeys,  10@12J^c.,  dressed; 
hogs,  $5.75(36.25  per  hundred,  live  weight; 
cattle,  $3.50(35  35  per  hundred  pounds,  live 
weight,  according  to  quality.  G.  w.  s. 

Known*. 

Colorado,  Lincoln  Co.,  Feb.  12. — Wheat 
and  rye  are  looking  very  well.  While  I  am 
writing  it  is  snowing  nicely;  there  are  about 
three  inches  on  the  ground— a  splendid  thing 
for  Kansas.  T.  w.  a. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  Feb.,  9.  The  sun 
shines  earlier,  and  tarries  longer.  Have  just 
conversed  with  a  cattle  man  from  150  miles 
West  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He  reports  the 
country  there  fast  settling,  chiefly  by  sheep¬ 
men  from  California.  They  are  driving  in 
flocks  of  5,000  to  10,000.  Sheep  are  doing 
splendidly.  They  are  just  fat  asmy  informant 
says.  Cattle  have  done  excellently.  He  has 
not  seen  a  dead  animal  this  Winter.  He  re¬ 
ports  the  wheat  looking  almost  too  well  in 
Northern  Texas,  but  farmers  are  pasturing  it 
down,  all  they  can.  He  does  not  think 
Western  Texas  is  adapted  to  agriculture.  It 
will,  he  thinks,  be  found  too  dry.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  though  a  cattle-n  an  exclusively,  greatly 
inclined  to  think  it  is  a  sheep  country.  He 
says  the  sheep  thrive  on  a  scanty  herbage, 
where  cattle  would  be  reduced.  Owing  to 
the  unusual  mildness  of  the  Winter  here  all 
out  door  work  is  far  advanced  and  farmers 
will  sow  oats  as  poon  as  the  ground  is- 
dry.  Wheat  is  short  in  acreage;  but  looking 
well.  We  shall  doubtless  have  an  early 
season,  and  farmers  purpose  making  early 
crops.  All  the  old  corn  is  exhausted  and  they 
will  need  the  new  crop  badly.  In  spite  of  the 
notorious  shortage  of  the  Western  corn  crop 
it  seems  to  be  accumulating  in  the  chief 
markets.  Still  it  is  a  long  time  before  the 
new  corn  will  be  ready,  and  farmers,  where 
there  was  corn  raised,  are  availing  themselves 
of  a  treble  price.  The  rush  will  be  over  as 
soon  as  the  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground,  as 
then  the  roads  will  be  bad,  and  when  dry 
planting  must  proceed.  Produce  prices  here 
are  just  what  they  are  in  your  city.  J.  b. 

Missouri. 

Knobnostkr,  Johnson  Co.,  Feb.,  28.  A 
very  mild  Winter  thus  far,  but  on  the  19  and 
20  we  bad  a  gentle  rain  from  the  northeast 
which  froze  on  the  trees  till  it  crushed  them  to 
the  ground.  Evergreens  of  fifteen  years 
planting  were  either  broken  off  or  bent  to  the 
ground.  Loss  to  fruit  trees  immense,  w.  h.  r 

Nebraska. 

Syracuse,  Otoe  Co.,  Feb.,  22.— Last  season 
we  made  an  almost  entire  failure  with  corn, 
our  chief  crop,  chit  fly  because  of  defective 
seeds,  not  more  than  one- third  or  one -fourth 
germinating  at  all,  so  that  on  land  which  in 
1880  gave  us  65  bushels  per  acre  we  husked 
last  Fall  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  There  are 
fields  near  here  that  from  the  same  cause 
gave  not  more  than  five  bushels  per  acre  ; 
fields  adjoining  planted  with  corn  husked 
from  the  field  the  Spring  of  1881  gave  45  bush¬ 
els.  Corn  50  cents  per  bushel.  B.  T.  V. 

New  York. 

West  SnELBY,  Orleans  Co  ,  Feb.  20 — An 
open  Winter  so  far — no  sleighing.  Wheat 
badly  injured  by  freezing  out.  Clover  seed  a 
small  crop,  the  weevil  having  reduced  the  yield 
materially ;  selling  for  $4  50  to  $5.  Slock  not 
thriving  as  well  as  last  Winter;  feeders  com¬ 
plaining.  Beef  scarce  and  high.  Not  somauy 
sheep  fed  as  usual  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
grain;  selling  at  5)^  to  6}^  cents  per  pound. 
Potatoes  scarce;  selling  at  $1  per  bush. ;  but¬ 
ter,  30  cents  per  pound.  Some  of  our  farmers 
have  the  creamery  fever.  Horses  high  priced; 
good  horses  hard  to  find  at  any  price.  More 
land  sales  here  in  the  last  three  months  than 
in  the  previous  three  years;  price  from  $80  to 
$100  per  acre.  j.  p.  c. 

Nortli  Carolina. 

Henderson,  Vance  Co.t  Feb.  13. — So  far  in 
1882  we  have  bad  an  excess  of  rains  and  high 
water.  The  earth  is  saturated  and  move  com¬ 
ing.  No  plowing  done  yet.  Wheat  and  rye 
growing  finely.  Temperature  up  to  60  degrees 
and  above  nearly  every  day.  Peach  buds  are 


swelling  and  will  probably  get  nipped  before 
May.  m.  b.  p. 

Ohio. 

Camden,  Preb1?  Co.,  Feb.  23. — We  have  had 
but  little  cold  weather  this  Winter.  Wheat 
looks  fine.  Ronds  very  muddy  where  they 
are  not  gTaveled  or  piked.  But  little  maple 
molasses  made  vet.  w.  m. 

Coluwrus,  Franklin  Co.,  Feb.,  24.  We 
have  lately  been  having  a  mild,  wet  spell. 
W.  eat  looks  ns  green  as  it  usually  does  about 
the  first  of  May. 

Westfield,  Morrow  Co.,  Fpb.  20. — We 
have  had  a  very  open  Winter.  Wheat  looks 
well :  clover  i®  badly  frozen.  Wheat  is  worth 
$1.30  ppr  bushel;  com,  60c.;  potatoes,  $1.20 
per  bushel;  hay,  $8  50  per  ton :  lu>g«,  fat.  6c. 
per  pound;  sheep  hi  eh,  from  $3.50(3  $7  per 
bead;  horses,  $125(3250.  J.  B.  B. 

Tcxiih. 

Coryell,  Coryell  Co.  Feb.  26— A  very 
open  Winter  herp.  very  heavy  rain  for  the  last 
three  weeks.  A  larger  acreage  than  usual  in 
wheat.  Winter  wheat  looking  very  well. 
Backward  ahout  planting  oats.  Wheat  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  oats.  50  cts:  corn,  80  cts  to  $1  :  pork. 
6  to  8  cts,  net.  and  scarce.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
doing  well,  money  very  scarce.  Quite  a  short 
crop  of  corn  and  cotton  last  year,  oats  very 
good.  Wheat  medium.  w.  e.  y, 

Dayton.  Liberty  Co,.  Feb.  15. — We  have 
had  no  Winter  here.  All  mv  small  garden 
seeds  are  up.  Trish  potatoes  have  had  their 
first  plowing.  Sugar  cane  is  a  foot  high,  and 
corn  is  up  in  the  garden.  We  are  being  repaid 
for  last  Summer’s  drought..  It  has  rained  for 
a  month.  Trinity  River  is  overflowed  and 
still  rising:  no  sign  of  a  let-up.  Weather  quite 
warm.  Peach  and  plum  trees  are  bloom¬ 
ing.  ®. 

Old  Round  Rock,  Williamson  County. 
— My  orchard  contains  about  400  bearing  trees 
—peaches,  plums,  apricots  and  nectarines, 
also  a  few  apples,  pears  and  cherries.  First 
ripe  peaches  May  20,  and  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinued  succession  until  Nov.  20.  Mv  fruit, 
sold  in  the  Austin  market  at  from  two  to  six 
dollars  per  bushel.  Last  year  it  brought  me 
about  $1 ,000.  Fruit  was  scarce  here  last  year, 
owing  to  a  very  late  frost  in  the  Spring,  but 
all  orchards  situated  on  very  high  ground  es¬ 
caped.  I  think  I  have  established  the  fact 
that  by  a  proper  location,  judicious  selection 
of  varieties,  necessary  attention  in  pruning, 
cultivating,  mulching,  etc.,  the  peach,  plum, 
etc.,  can  he  grown  here  to  perfection  almost 
any  year.  I  have  derived  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
and  I  don’t  know  but  I  might  justly  attribute 
my  success  to  its  pages.  I  have  a  number 
of  volumes  of  it  on  file  dating  back  to 
1874.  e.  n.  s. 

Wisconsin, 

Freedom,  Outagamie  Co.,  Feb.,  17.— Last 
year  at  this  time  and  till  through  March  we 
had  severe  cold  weather  with  snow  drifted 
from  three  to  six  feet  deep.  This  year  we 
have  had  no  snow  to  speak  of,  and  not  a  week 
of  really  cold  weather  so  far  this  Winter. 
We  are  now  making  maple  sugar  ;  the  weather 
is  warm  and  pleasant.  Farmers  will  begin 
sowing  Spring  wheat  soon  if  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  warm  as  now.  Most  farm  crops  were 
good  last  year  and  prices  are  satisfactory. 
Wheat  is  now  worth  $1.35 ;  barley.  80c  to  $1  ; 
corn,  65c  ;  oats,  40  to  45c  ;  potatoes,  80c  to 
$1  per  bushel ;  hay,  $8  to  $10  per  ton  ;  butter, 
25cts.,  cheese  15c  per  pound.  Cows  are  worth 
from  $30  to  $50  each.  Farm  stock  is  looking 
well  and  feed  is  plentiful.  Our  farmers  have 
occasion  to  do  but  little  grumbling.  e.  n. 


©)t  lOitmst 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  muBt  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  AND  DUTIES  THEREON, 

C.  B.  E ,  Newark,  Ohio.,  asks,  what  per¬ 
centage  of  the  wool  manufactured  in  this 
country  comes  from  Australia;  what  from 
Canada:  2,  what  are  the  import  duties  on 
foreign  wools. 

Ans  — We  have  at  hand  no  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  entire  quantity  of  wool  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country  in  any  late  year,  as  the 
census  returns  on  this  subject  have  not  yet 
been  published.  Wo  cannot  therefore  give 
the  percentage  of  Australian  and  Canadian 
wool  in  the  whole  amount  worked  up.  The 
matter,  however,  can  be  approximated  thus:  - 
In  1880  the  domestic  production  of  wool  was 
232,500,000  pounds,  and  the  total  importations 
from  all  countries  amounted  to  128,131,747 
pounds,  valued  at  $23,727,050.  The  total 
amount  of  wool  in  this  country  that  year 
was,  accordingly,  360, 6?], 717  pounds.  Of  this 
quantity  7,666,604 pounds, valued at$ll850, 937, 
came  direct  from  the  British  possessions  in 
Australasia,  including  New  Zealand.  The 
Reports  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics 


now  before  us,  club  all  the  British  colonies  in 
Oceanica  together.  According  to  the  Report 
made  last  October  by  the  American  con<ul  at 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  now  also  before 
us,  those  islands  had.  in  1880,  13,126,264  sheep, 
and  exported  66, 86°, 000  pounds  of  wool,  valued 
at  $15,846  500,  Very  little  of  this,  however, 
reaches  America  direct.  From  Canada,  or 
rather,  as  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  puts  it, 
from  the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
we  imported,  in  1880.  only  4,075,665  pounds  of 
wool,  valued  at  $1,051 .889.  Our  heaviest  wool 
imports  were  from  England,  amounting  to 
56,466,765  pounds,  valued  at  $12  121  637.  A 
large  proportion  Of  this  was  undoubtedly 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  wool;  for  very 
much  more  Australasian  wool  is  used  in 
America  than  the  amount  of  our  direct  im¬ 
portations.  The  wool  of  New  South  Wales  is 
second  in  fineness  only  to  the  best  Saxony 
which  it  surpasses  in  the  softness  of  the  finished 
fabric  and  its  adaptability  to  delicate  dyes. 
It  has  superseded  Saxony  wool  in  our  manu¬ 
factures.  In  combing  uses  the  New  Zealand 
wool  ranks  first,  being  a  fine,  long  staple,  soft 
and  silky  as  well  as  lustrous  and  the  best  of 
the  Australasian  wools  for  taking  hright  and 
fast  colors.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  mix 
with  theharsh  and  short  wools  of  this  country; 
it  is  also  largely  sold  here  as  “  Berlin  Wool." 
Most  of  our  supply  is  got  through  Liverpool; 
but  as  the  Treasury  Statistical  Bureau  classes 
all  wools  coming  from  England  together,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  the  fifty-four 
million  pounds  received  from  that  country 
came  originally  from  Oceanica.  In  addition 
to  our  imports  of  raw  wool,  however,  we  im¬ 
port  a  great  deal  of  wool  in  manufactured 
goods.  While  our  imports  of  unmanufactured 
wool  in  1880  amounted  iu  value  to  $28,727,650; 
our  imports  of  woolen  goods  went  as  high  as 
$33,911,093,  including  $15,360,542,  for  dress- 
goods,  and  $10,773,912  for  cloths  and  cassi- 
meres.  Our  importations  of  wools,  however, 
vary  greatly,  though  we  have  here  stated 
those  for  1880,  inasmuch  as  the  statistical 
tables  for  that  year  are  more  complete  than 
for  last  year  in  which  there  was  a  great 
falling  off  in  our  imports  of  raw  wool — from 
$23,727,650,  in  1880,  to  $0,703,908  in  1881. 
There  was  also  a  slight  reduction  in  our  woolen 
imports-from  $33,911, 093, in  ISSO.to  $31,15(5,427 
in  1881.  2,  Under  the  present  tariff  w  ools  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  Class  No.  1.  or 
clothing  wools,  valued  at.  82  cent*  or  less,  pay 
10  cents  per  pound  and  1 1  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  on  the  importations  of  1881  Ibis  a  mounted 
to  an  average  tax  of  55  39  per  cent.  If  valued 
at  over  32  cents,  the  tax  is  12  cents  per  pound 
and  lOper  cent  .ad  valorem  which  is  an  average 
tax  of  41.61  percent.  Scoured  and  washed 
w’ools  of  which  our  imports  are  small,  are 
taxed  from  65  to  76  per  cent.  Class  No.  2, 
embracing  combing  wools,  pay  the  same 
duties  as  Class  No.  1,  but  owing  to  the  ad  val¬ 
orem  duty  changing  from  the  difference  in 
value,  the  duties  average  46,24  per  cent,  and 
43.15  per  cent,  respectively.  Class  No.  3,  em¬ 
bracing  carpet  and  like  wools,  when  valued 
at  12  cents,  or  less,  pay  three  cents  per  pound ; 
and  when  valued  at  over  12  cents,  six  cents 
per  pound, the  aversge  ad  valorem  duty  being 
25.63  per  cent,  and  30  45  per  cent,  respectively. 
During  1881  the  imports  were  thus  divided 
among  these  classes: — about  30  per  cent,  to 
clothing  wool*;  0  per  cent,  to  combing  wools, 
and  0-4  per  cent,  to  rarpet  wools.  On  manu¬ 
factured  woolen  goods  the  import  duties  are 
heavier  than  on  the  raw’  material,  averaging 
09.74  per  cent  on  dress  goods:  from  73  to  99 
per  cent,  on  blankets;  and  72  63  pero*nt.  on 
cloths.  The  duties  on  some  special  goods 
are  still  higher,  the  taxes  on  our  imports  of 
woolens  for  1881  averaging  from  61.45  to 
102  6  per  cent. 

ROOTS  FOR  SHEEP. 

E.  A.  B.,  Spartansburg,  Pa.,  asks  what 
kind  of  turnips  w’ould  be  best  to  raise  for 
sheep. 

Ans. — Of  turnips  the  Aberdeen  is  better 
than  the  white  and  nearly  as  good  as  the  ruta¬ 
baga.  Of  the  latter  the  Purple-top  Swede  is 
best — two  pounds  of  sf  ed  to  the  acre  if  sown 
with  a  drill.  The  rutabagas  are  sown  from 
June  15  to  ,1  u’y  1 ;  the  Yellow  Abe>deen  tur¬ 
nips  are  sown  in  July,  and  the  white  turnips 
in  July  or  August.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  drills  30  inches  apart  and  thinned  ort  to  12 
to  18  inches  in  the  rows.  Other  good  root 
i  erops  for  sheep  are  Lane’s  Improved  Sugar 
Beet  and  the  Long  Red  Mangel 
(Continued  c>n  page  IPS.) 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 

Saturday,  March  11, 1882. 

R.  Saunders,  thanks.— E.  T.  R.-  C.  V.  R  — E.  S.  B.— 
R.  S.,  thanks.— A.  B.  A  — J.  L.  Peters,  thanks  for  criti¬ 
cisms  We  touch  prtza  these  short  pithy  notes  of 
the  experience  of  our  renders.--*.  K.  T.  it.  F  .I  K. 
H  — K.R  D  W  II.— I)  .1.  c  tv.  0  ,  Jr  -C  K., thanks 
for  sujjgcsIlons.—G.  tv  L  ,  Miss,.  thunks  — .1.  I  It  — 
O.  !.  S.-  tv.  A.  VI.  .)  O.  <«.  A.  D.  C.-W.F.  B.-N. 
TK  — F.  «t»adt,  thanks.  -K  Harrlatt,  thank®.  Weuro 
quite  hebtud  with  our  answers  to  questions,  but  are 
stilvlnit  to  catch  up.  J  E  CV,  «,»‘unst.— G.  Davis, 
thanks, -A.  K.  ft.  .1.  A  tV  -tv.  K  11  -J.  J.  W.-D  F. 
R  — C.  W  P  — p  B.S.— H.H.  H.-M.  N  It  N.— T.  M., 
Porter's  Mills.  Wls.  We  believe  the  watches  and  the 
firm  to  he  all  right. — J.  H.  Stevens  The  Shumaker 
has  never  bean  tried  ns  a  Spring  wheal.— K.  W.T.— 
M.  W.  F.-C.  E  C.— G  W  l>  —  F  K.  II.,  thanks. -T. 
H.H. —A.  O.— W.  J.  W.-E.  W  D.,  we  shall  print 
your  reply  as  soon  os  wo  oau  find  space.— L  A.  F.— B 
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JANESVILLE  MACHINE  CO., 

Janesville,  Wis., 

Manufacture  SEEDERS  and  DRILLS,  SPRING 
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The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.’s  Harvester  and  String  Binder- 

Irancli  Offices,  73  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  1  &  2  ChisweU  St.,  London,  Eng; 
t3T"  Agents  Wanted  In  all  Unoccupied  Territory.  Send  for  Circulars 


NEW  MODEL  EUREKA  MOWER 


The 


Only  Center-draft  Front-cut  Mower  Made. 

CAN  MOW  BACK  AND  FORTH  ON  SAME  SIDE  OF  FIELD. 

Is  used  by  every  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  endorsed  by  the  most 

intelligent  farmers  in  the  country. 

Will  cut  a  six-foot  swath  as  easy  as  a  side  cut  machine  will  cut  four  feet,  and  with  less  draft 
It  also  leaves  the  giers  in  such  condition  that  it  will  cure  in  one-half  the  time,  and  dispense 
with  the  use  of  the  Hav  Tedder.  J  t.  is  especially  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  Green  Fodder  or  En 
silage.  A  ilu  rough  trial  is  requested  liom  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  mower  the 
coming  season.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

The  EUREKA  MOWER  is  now  manufactured  only  at  Towanda,  Pa.  The  Company 
has  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  comprising  men  of  experience,  ability  and  abundant 
capital.  No  care  or  expense  is  spared  to  select  Ike  very  best  material  and  skilled  work¬ 
men.  Every  Machine  is  Fully  Warranted. 


CHAMPION  GRAIN  DRILL! 

With  or  Without  FERTILIZER  ATT1CHMENT,  SPRING  HOES,  OR  CORN  PUNTER. 

ir^v  FORCE  FEED  GRASS  SEEDER. 


Every  Fertilizer  Drill  warranted  to  sow  easily,  evenly 
and  accurately  any  of  the  various  kinds  of 

PHOSPHATES  ©rGUAXO,  whether  dry  or  damp 

The  only  Grain  Drill  having  a  Special 
Device  for  P] anting  Corn 
for  the  Crop. 

No  GRAIN  DRILL  In  the  market  can  perform  so  great 
a  variety  of  work,  ilany  thousands  in  use. 

%JT  Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  “A.” 


JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Drawer  43,  Owego,  Tioga  Co„  N.  Y, 


TOOTH  HARROW'S,  LEADER  HAY  RAKES, 


The  Albion  Spring  Tooth  Sulhy 


MOWERS  and  REAPERS. 

“The  Best  is  the  Cheapest.” 

The  implements  of  our  manufacture  are  made  of  the  Best  Materials,  put  together 
.  Honestly ,  and  finished  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

We  sell  on  liberal  warranty,  and  Guarantee.  Satisfaction  under  all  proper  conditions. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  circulars.  Mention  this  paper. 

JANESVILLE  MACHINE  CO., 

Janesville,  Wis, 


BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN’S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE. 


No  equal  array  of  most  exeullent  and  Imperatively 
needed  qualities  can  ho  found  in  any  other  Grain 
Drill.  Positive  and  accurate  In  Its  change  of  quan¬ 
tity.  The  most  uniform  amt  continuous  distributor 
of  Fertilizers.  Light  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 
work.  All  material  used  In  Its  manufacture  first 
quality.  The  only  drill  with  core  continuous  solid 
steel  Ax  to.  Manufactured  by  tlie 

Oldest  Drill  House  in  America. 

and  by  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  bust 
ness  Finished  with  care  and  tastefully  painted,  it 
Rtunds  to  day  where  for  thirty  years  our  goods  have 
stood:  First  In  merit ;  First  In  quality  of  manufacture 
and  finish  j  First  In  the  estimation  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  >\  herever  In  trod  need.  Send  for  eireular.  Exam¬ 
ine  them  before  you  buy.  We  naan  all  we  say,  ami  cuk  Warranty  covkks  it  alA.  Address 

S.  N.  oALLTJt*,  Gen’l  Agent,  Maceclon,  N.  Y. 


AND  CULTIVATOR 


This  celebrated  Tool  has  been  thoroughly  Intro 
dueed  during  the  season  of  1881,  In  the  East  and 
through  the  West,  and  hundreds  of  them  have 
passed  into  the  hunds  of  Farmers,  tried  and  pur¬ 
chased  on  thetr  merit.  This  Tool,  combined,  Is  a 
perfect  Harrow,  a  perfect  field  Cultivator,  a  per- 

_ _ _  feet  sulky  Corn  or  Crop  Cul- 

~~T  i — ~ ~  Ivator  ;  with  Its  force  feed 

Broadcast  8eeder  Attach¬ 
ment,  sowing  all  kinds  of  Grain  evenly.  It  Is  a  per¬ 
fect  Seeder.  The  two  sires,  No.  1  and  No,  2,  hare 
Eighteen  atid  Fifteen  teeth,  made  of  the  best  spring 
steel,  oil  tempered,  and  are  long  and  thin  penetra¬ 
ting  the  hardest  ground  easily.  The  elasticity  and 
yprlngoif  the  teeth  working  through  the  soil  Imparts 
a  yielding,  vibratory  motion,  which  Instantly  frees 
hem  from  all  obstructions.  The  frunie  1*  mounted 
wo  feet  from  tlie  ground  on  wheels  four  feet  high, 

:  ind  Is  adjusted  by  the  axles  up  aud  down  to  regu- 
-at  controls  the  teeth  Instantly,  regulating  the  depth 


late  Ueptn  ol  wora.  me  lescr  »l  low  i igiit  ot  driver's  »e . — . . . <  -  -  -  .  ••  ,  -  j 

and  pitch  of  teeth,  or  elevating  them  for  driving  ou  road  or  for  any  purpose.  I  his  tool  1*  strongly  made  and 
uleeiy  finished,  and  will  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  Harrow  and  Cultivator  ever  offered  to 
armers.  .Alnnurnct  ured  by  AMU  ON  VI  F’l«  (  O.,  Albion,  Alirh. 


ESTABLISHED  1832  & 
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— 33  BRADLEY  &  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE.N.Y  . 


SendFor  Illustrated  Catalogue 


Springfield,  0 

Manufacturers  of  the 


lufactuxers  of  the 


FORCE 


«  IRON  TURBINE 

ss»  And  BUCKEYE 

i  WIND 


Work*  ea*y,  thrown  »  -q  if 
co  tin  tun  t  stream. 

GS  fl 

II us  Porcelain  Lined  CO  ^ 
Cylinder.  j| 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the  ^  5 
Cheapest  «Sc  Best  Force  *“  = 
Pump  In  the  world  for  X 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousands  in  use  i»  ^ 
every  part  of  the  Pul* 
ted  States. 

Never  Freeses  In  Win*  Ml 
ter. 

Send  for  Circular  and  ^ 
Prices.  ^ 
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NOTICE. 


mont,  adding  to  the  original  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $396,880,  $25,000  for  experiments 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorg¬ 
hum  and  $10,000  for  experiments  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets;  fourth, 
that,  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Dunnell,  of  Minnesota, 
increasing  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  the  ap¬ 
propriation  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  forestry.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the 
Senate,  where  doubtless  a  few  more  alter¬ 
ations  will  be  made. 

■  ■*  »  » 

WHEAT. 


spond  generously  to  the  demands  for  aid, 
and  a  still  higher  one  to  see  to  it  that  no 
such  terrible  disaster  shall  again  occur. 
- ♦  — — —  ~ 

NEEDED  RELIEF  FOR  TOBACCO 
GROWERS. 


Of  all  the  agriculturists  in  the  country 
growers  of  tobacco  are  the  only  persons 
who  cannot  sell  their  crops  how  and  w  here 
they  please.  Under  the  present  law  a 
farmer  cannot  sell  bis  tobacco  except  to 
a  licensed  dealer  or  by  getting  out  a  license 
himself.  This  law  often  forces  small 
farmers  to  let  their  tobacco  hang  until  it 
rots  or  to  send  it  a  long  distance  to 
licensed  dealers.  A  fanner  is  forbidden 
to  sell  a  few  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  to  a 
neighbor  for  a  sheep  dip  without  paying 
a  special  tax,  and  thoughtless  infrac¬ 
tions  of  this  law  have  caused  men  to  be 
dragged  hundreds  of  miles  from  home  to 
stand  trial  for  the  offense.  Cases  have 
been  known  in  which  farmers  have  been 
indicted  for  having  twisted  a  few  tobacco 
leaves  together  and  put  them  on  a  fence 
to  dry,  and  for  similar  trifling  causes. 
The  revenue  from  the  tax  last  year  was 
only  $580,  and  it  costs  $10,000  to  collect 
it.  Last  Monday,  Representative  G.  G. 
Dibrell,  of  Tennessee  introduced  a  bill  in¬ 
to  Congress  allowing  farmers  to  sell  their 
leaf  tobacco  lo  any  person  without  pajing 
a  special  tax.  He  spoke  foicibly  of  the 
grevious  hardships  the  present  law  imposes 
on  tobacco  growers,  especially  on  those 
who  grow  small  patches.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hatch  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Emory  Speer, 
of  Georgia,  both  ably  advocated  the 
measure,  while  Mr.  G.  D.  Rjbinson,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Kelley,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  and  champion  pro¬ 
tectionist  of  manufacturers,  were  the  chief 
opponents  of  this  measure  of  great  agri¬ 
cultural  relief. 

While  conceding  the  burdensome 
nature  of  this  special  tax  their  chief 
objection  against  its  repeal  was  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  its  abrogation 
would  open  wide  the  door  to  fraud  on 
the  revenue  and  injury  to  manufacturers; 
for  if  farmers  should  be  allowed  to  sell 
tobacco  as  they  pleased,  the  staple  would 
be  manufactured  in  small  quantities  in 
many  places,  and  the  large  manufacturers 
would  be  deprived  of  the  “protection 
they  have  a  right  to  demand.”  Hitherto 
“  protection  ”  for  home  manufactures  has 
been  demanded  “ against  foreign  pauper 
labor;”  now  it  seems  they  must  be  “pro¬ 
tected  ”  also  against  home  producers! 
The  vote  on  the  bill  showed  113  yeas 
against  91  najs;  but  as  the  yeas  were  less 
than  two-thirds,  the  measure  was  not 
passed  ;  but  the  supporters  of  the  bill — the 
friends  of  the  farmer — backed  up  by  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  House,  are  still 
earnestly  advocating  the  removal  of  this 
oppressive  enactment  from  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  We  heartily  commend 
their  efforts  and  wrish  them  success. 


WHEAT  FIELDS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 


This  week  we  close  the  series  of  “Bo¬ 
nanza  Farm  ”  articles,  descriptive  of  the 
operations  on  the  largest,  of  the  North¬ 
western  wheat-growing  areas  known  by 
this  name,  that  under  control  of  Oliver 
Dalrymple,  the  first  and  most  extensive 
Bonanza  farmer.  It  will  therefore  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  cast  a  brief  but  comprehen¬ 
sive  glance  over  the  vast  wheat-growing 
area  of  the  Northeast,  embracing  nearly 
the  whole  of  Dakota  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  part  of  the  Territory,  together 
with  an  extensive  but  uudetcrmiued  area 
in  the  little-known  Province  of  Manitoba. 
Throughout  the  settled  parts  of  this  wide 
territory,  said  to  he  large  enough  for  ten 
States  the  size  of  Nevv  York,  there  are 
other  very  large  farms,  inferior  only  in 
extent  to  that  managed  by  Mr.  Dalrym¬ 
ple.  Yet  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  comparatively  small  holdings. 
Ever  since  the  virgin  prairie  was  first 
broken  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  in  1870, 
a  heavy  tide  of  immigration  has  been 
steadily  pouring  into  the  country.  Since 
the  census  of  1880,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  farming  population  of  Dakota  alone 
has  been  increased  fully  30,000,  and  the 
immigration  of  1882  promises  to  be  much 
heavier  than  that  of  any  former  year.  A 
majority  of  the  newcomers  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  attracted  by  the  profits  of  wheat¬ 
raising  in  this,  the  world’s  great  granary 
of  the  future,  the  ultimate  wheat  field  of 
this  continent. 

From  Western  New  York  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  the  wheat-growing  industry 
has  been  moving  westward,  first,  to  Ohio 
and  Indiana;  then  to  Illinois,  Southern 
Michigan  and  Southern  Wisconsin ;  then 
it  crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 


finally  reaching  Dakota  and  Manitoba,  be¬ 
yond  which  further  movement  westward 
must  be  barred  for  ages  by  the  vast  grassy 
plains  extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  bn  which  lain  enough  never  falls  for 
successful  agriculture.  The  fertile  valley 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the 
rolling  prairies  of  Dakota  and  Manitoba 
are  therefore  destined  to  be  the  most  wes¬ 
terly  wheat-producing  area  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  side  of  those  mountains.  In  Califor¬ 
nia,  with  its  30,000,000  acres  of  first-class 
wheat  lands,  and  in  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory  with  their  vast  unsettled 
areas  adapted  to  the  production  of  first- 
quality  grain,  a  rival  granary  may  be  de¬ 
veloped,  but  eastward  of  the  “Backbone 
of  the  Continent,”  the  Far  Northwest,  with 
its  fertile  soil,  yielding  steadily  a  certain 
average  of  at  least  20  bushels  an  acre  of 
the  highest-priced  wheat ;  its  freedom,  so 
far  as  past  experience  goes,  from  drought, 
blight,  mildew,  rust  and  chinch  bugs,  and 
its  splendid  rail  and  water  facilities  for 
marketing  its  product,  must  be  to  the 
New  World  what  Hungary  and  Southern 
Russia  are  to  the  Old. 

Our  special  Western  correspondents 
who  investigated  the  subject  of  Bonanza 
farming,  have  given  the  cost  per  acre  of 
the  various  operations  as  follows: — 
Breaking,  $2  75;  backsetting,  $1.50; 
seeding,  $1.50;  harrowing,  $0.45;  har¬ 
vesting,  $2;  thrashingand  hauling,  $2'. 50, 
or  a  total  outlay  of  $10.75  per  acre  for 
the  first  cTop,  less  about  25  per  cent,  in 
case  one  owns  his  own  teams,  tools  and 
machines,  making  the  outlay  for  the  first 
crop,  outside  of  interest  on  cost  of  land 
and  cost  and  wear  of  “  outfit,”  oulyabout 
$8  per  acre,  while  the  gross  income,  on 
the  reasonable  estimate  of  20  bushels  per 
acre  and  $1  per  bushel,  would  be  $20, 
making  a  clear  profit  of  $12  per  acre. 
This  no  doubt  is  the  most  correct  esti¬ 
mate  yet  given  of  the  cost  of  these  opera¬ 
tions,  though  it  varies  somewhat  from 
other  estimates  before  us.  These  put  the 
entire  cost  ail  the  way  from  $6  to  $10,  each 
differing  somewhat  as  to  the  expense  of  the 
several  operations,  but  according  to  the 
highest  estimate  of  outlay,  the  profit  to 
the  farmer  on  each  acre  of  wheat,  after  all 
the  expenses  of  raising,  harvesting  and 
marketing  Ins  crop  are  paid,  can  hardly 
fall  below  ten  dollars. 


BREVITIES. 

V ery  few  potatoes  which  have  been  raised 
from  seed  in  England  thrive  here — but  many 
of  our  seedling  potatoes  thrive  in  England. 

The  Wise*  nsin  Dairymen’s  1’rotective  As¬ 
sociation  has  combined  with  the  Northwestern 
Dairymen’s  Protective  Association,  becoming 
entitled  to  three  directors.  The  joint  Associ¬ 
ation  will  defend  suits  brought  agamst  any  of 
its  member*  by  Hul il tell  &  Co.  or  any  other 
owners  or  alleged  owners  of  what  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  considers  untenable  patents  on  dairy 
implements  and  processes.  Wo  are  glad  to 
notice  a  growing  tendency  to  protective  and 
helpful  associations  among  the  many  millions 
engaged  in  husbandry.  Combined,  their  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  in  ail  directions  would  be 
paramount  ;  it  is  the  disunion  consequent  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  conditions  of  their 
vocation,  that  deprives  them  of  legitimate  in¬ 
fluence  and  exposes  them  to  the  depredations 
of  patent  sharpers  and  others  of  that  ilk. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  oleomargarine 
and  suine  have  suggested,  and  a  few  of  them 
have  insisted,  that  the  manufacturers  should 
be  comiJelled  to  color  their  products  with 
some  distinguishing  hue  different  from  that  of 
genuine  butter.  Pink,  violet,  ecru,  cerise, 
magenta,  solferino,  sky-blue,  mooulight-on- 
the-lake  and  half  a  dozen  other  handsome 
colors  hav;  been  suggested,  but,  alas  for  aes¬ 
theticism  and  honesty  !  it  seems  there  is  no 
chance  of  compelling  the  makers  of  the  stuff 
to  adopt  any  special  color.  The  other  day 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said:  “Great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  sugars  are  man¬ 
ufactured  in  dark  colors  on  purpose  to  evade 
our  duties.  Suppose  this  is  true.  Has  not  a 
manufacturer  a  i  ight  to  make  his  goods  as  he 
pleases  ?”  The  Court  that  decides  that  sugar 
may  be  colored  an  umiutund  dark  hue  to 
swindle  the  governmoni ,  would  be  very  likely 
to  decide  that  oleomai  ine  might  be  colored 
an  unnatural  yellow  hue  to  swindle  the  public. 

In  accordance  w  ith  our  usual  practice  of 
calling  the  attention  of  public  and  private 
benevolence  to  widespread  agricultural  dis 
tress  in  any  part  of  the  country,  we  published 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  report  from  Springfield, 
HI.,  describing  the  grievous  famine  prevalent 
in  Southern  Illinois,  owing  to  tho  ulmost  to¬ 
tal  failure  of  most  crops  last  year.  A  trust¬ 
worthy  correspondent  from  Metropolis,  Mas¬ 
sac  Co.,  writes  us  that  although  crops  suffered 
severely  from  drought,  yet  the  shortage  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  counterbalanced  by  un¬ 
usually  high  prices  for  all  farm  products. 
Thei;e  have  been  occasional  cases  of  distress 
among  the  improvident,  but  those  are  easily 
relieved  by  the  local  Boards  of  Charity.  All 
in  town  or  country  who  are  willing  to  work, 
can  get  it  at  good  wages,  uud  he  hns  yet  to 
hear  of  any  one  in  danger  of  starvation.  Dis¬ 
patches  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  received 
here  last  Tuesday,  confirm  this  view  of  the 
matler.  Ju  answer  to  letters  from  Gov.  Cul- 
lom,  the  County  Clerks  of  Wayne,  Wabash, 
Marion,  Craw-ford,  Clay,  Jackson,  Union, 
Jefferson  and  Perry  Counties  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  distress  which  the  County  Boards 
are  unable  to  relieve.  The  only  favor  asked 
is  a  suspension  of  the  collection  of  taxes  on 
real  estate  until  next  September. 


All  who — having  applied  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  Seed  Distribution  inclosing  two 
three-cent  stamps  or  an  equivalent — have 
not  yet  received  it,  will  now  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  us  by  postal  card.  Those  who  have 
subscribed  for  the  Rural  in  connection 
with  the  Iutcr-Oceau,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
World,  or  other  journals  which  club 
with  us,  are  not  required  to  pay  any 
postage.  We  stand  ready  to  rectify  any 
and  all  mistakes  upon  notification  by 

postal  card. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

Our  next  special  will  be  devoted  to 
Hops  and  Cranberries. 


All  intending  to  contest  for  the  corn 
premiums  will  please  read  the  article 
“The  Rural  Corn  Contest,”  on  page  180. 

If  the  number  on  your  wrapper  after 
the  name  is  1677,  your  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  with  this  week’s  paper  ;  if  the 
number  is  1678,  next  week,  and  so  on. 
Seepage  192  for  full  explanation. 


We  call  attention  to  the  article,  under 
“  Domestic  Economy,”  on  Doura,  as 
showing  the  value  of  the  grain  lor  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  bread  food.  This  is  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  sorghum,  and  is  known  by  many 
different  names,  as  has  already  many  times 
been  explained  in  these  columns. 

- - » - 

Alfred  Rose  makes  the  statement  that 
the  crop  from  seed  potatoes  which  are  cut 
in  pieces,  will  ripen  10  to  12  days  earlier 
if  the  the  pieces  are  cut  five  weeks  before 
planting,  dusted  with  plaster  and  lime 
and  spread  on  boards  in  the  cellar  and 
frequently  stirred  to  keep  them  from 
heating.  See  his  article  on  page  180. 
- - 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  that  part  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Johnson’s  article  w-hich  alludes  to  animal 
portraiture.  Were  we  not  fearful  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  our  friend  the 
National  Live  Stock  Journal,  of  Chicago, 
we  should  likewise  call  its  attention  to 
the  same . 


We  desire  to  correct  an  editorial  state¬ 
ment  made  on  this  page,  several  weeks 
ago,  respecting  the  quality  of  the  flour 
made  from  Silver  Chaff  Wheat.  We  then 
stated  it  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  we 
have  now  to  state  that  it  is  of  excellent 
quality.  All  of  our  bread  lias  been  made 
from  flour  of  the  same  grist.  Why  this 
difference  we  cannot  determine. 

—  ■»  +  + 

Day’s  Early  Sunrise  Pea,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  announced  this  season  in  the 
catalogues  of  our  progressive  seedsmen. 
It  has  been  extensively  advertised  in  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  for  two  years  past  as  a  grand 
strain — its  earliness  and  productiveness 
being  its  chief  merits.  These  peas  were 
carefully  tested  last  year  at  the  Rural 
Farm  on  one-twentieth  of  an  acre,  and  they 
were  found  to  be  an  intermediate  rather 
than  an  early  variety.  The  pods  average 
small,  and  the  vines,  though  fairly  produc¬ 
tive,  are  not  remarkably  so. 


Agricultural  Appropriations  _ 

Last  Thursday  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  passed  the  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill  summarized  in  our  issue  of 
February  25.  As  then  predicted,  the  al¬ 
terations  made  in  the  original  draft  were 
trifling.  The  following  amendments  were 
adopted:  First,  that  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Hazel- 
tine,  of  Missouri,  providing  that  the 
agricultural  reports  shall  give  a  full  state- 
ment  showing  the  freight  charges  for  the 
chief  agricult uaal  products  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  rail  and  river  routes  to  the  principal 
markets  of  the  United  States;  second, 
that  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Holman,  of  Indiana, 
providing  that  the  quota  of  seeds  to  be 
supplied  to  Congressmen  for  distribution 
among  their  constituents,  shall  be  two- 
thirds,  instead  of  one-half,  of  the  amount 
for  which  $80,000  were  appropriated; 
third,  that  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Joyce,  of  Ver- 


Varioub  statistics  have  lately  appeared 
with  regard  to  the  present  condition  and 
acreage  of  the  Winter  wheat  crop  and  the 
proportion  of  last  year's  crop  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers.  From  a  careful 
comparison  of  several  of  the  best  of  these 
with  each  other  and  with  other  reports 
made  to  the  Rural  from  all  parts  of  the 
country, the  inference  is  that  the  condition 
of  the  growing  wheat  is,  on  the  whole, 
remarkably  good,  although  in  places  some 
damage  has  occurred  from  insects  and 
frosts.  A  large  increase  of  acreage  over 
last  year’s  area  is  reported  from  Missouri, 
Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  one  from  Ohio  and  Kansas.  In  Illin¬ 
ois  there  is  in  the  wheat  area  a  decrease 
of  275,296  acres,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  but 
the  outlook  is  promising  for  over  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre.  Of  the  old  w-heat  crop 
only  a  small  proportion  remains  on  hand 
in  Michigan  ana  Wisconsin,  and  only  a 
trifle  more  in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Min¬ 
nesota.  A  considerably  larger  percentage 
is  reported  to  be  held  back  in  Ohio,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  On  the  whole 
an  average  of  23  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
crop  is  <  stimated  to  be  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  growers  in  the  Western  States,  but 
in  view  of  the  requirements  of  seeding  in 
many  places,  and  of  consumption  for  the 
next  five  months  the  stock  is  compara¬ 
tively  light.  Our  past  experience  has 
taught  us  to  be  somewhat  chary  of  giving 
full  credit  to  reports  of  crops  made  thus 
early  in  the  season;  but  we  give  this  brief 
summary  for  what  it  is  worth. 

- - 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLOODS. 

A  terrible  state  of  things  is  revealed 
by  the  reports  of  disaster,  destruction  and 
death  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi.  Levees  which  are  the  only  barriers 
against  the  brimming  river  most  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Cairo  to  its  mouth,  have  been 
mercilessly  torn  away  and  the  desolating 
waters  have  submerged  the  country  in 
wme  places  to  a  width  of  80,  50  and,  in 
one  place,  over  200  miles.  Thousands  of 
cattle  have  been  drowned,  or  starved  to 
death;  houses  and  barns  have  been  swept 
away  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  bottom 
lands  have  been  forctA  to  flee  for  their 
lives,  and  many  have  been  lost.  In  reply 
to  a  query  of  Secretary  Lincoln,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  in  Arkansas  over 
20,000  persons  are  destitute;  in  Mississippi 
18,000  ;  in  Tennessee  10,000,  and  the 
numbers  are  continually  increasing.  The 
latest  reports  have  it  that  fully  50,000 
people  are  suffeiing  from  the  floods. 
Some  deaths  from  starvation  are  already 
reported.  Representative  King,  of  Louis- 
ina,  states  that  the  30  counties  in  his 
State,  under  water  are  the  richest  cotton 
producing  districts  in  the  world,  and  if 
they  are  not  rescued  the  cotton  crop  will 
be  cut  short  500,000  bales  this  season. 

But  few  of  the  homes  rendered  desolate 
by  the  floods  are  at  all  costly  in  their 
appointments,  but  the  numerous  farmers 
who  live  along  the  river  and  who  have 
lost  their  mules,  pigs,  horses  and  cattle 
and  whose  cotton  lands  are  ten  feet  under 
water,  have  reason  to  be  discouraged  and 
their  appeals  for  aid  should  be  bountifully 
answered.  With  the  basis  of  his  credit 
swept  away,  and  with  this  poor  outlook 
for  raising  a  crop  this  season,  the  poor 
farmer  has  no  sufficient  guarantee  to  give 
the  merchant  who  advances  his  supplies, 
and  he  cannot  pay  in  cash.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  $40,000,000  will  cover  the  loss  in 
tfie  inundated  region. 

The  thing  to  be  done  immediately  is  for 
Congress  to  meet  the  demands  for'assist- 
ance  by  sufficient  appropriations.  Fully 
half  a  million  dollars  are  needed  for  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  and  several  millions  must  be 
contributed  from  public  or  private  sources 
before  the  sufferers  can  again  get  a  sound 
footing,  and  be  in  the  condition  to  care 
for  themi  elves.  Up  to  the  present  time 
Congress  has  appropriated  but  $350,000,  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  when  we  consider 
the  vast  area — amounting  to  over  6,000 
square  miles — that  has  been  overflowed. 

Inasmuch  as  this  terrible  misfortune  is 
traceable  to  no  fault  of  those  who  suffer  I 
from  it,  it  becomes  a  national  duty  to  re-  i 
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Domestic  Cawomi} 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


DOURA,  OR  RICE  CORN. 

I  am  glad  to  see  public  attention  attracted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Doura  Corn,  as  it  is  called 
in  its  native  country,  Arabia,  and  “Rice 
Com  ”  as  it  is  known  by  many  in  the  United 
States.  Last  Spring  we  were  able  to  obtain 
only  about  a  quart  of  seed,  which  planted  half 
an  acre.  Had  it  been  dropped  like  corn  it 
would  have  gone  much  farther.  The  ground 
was  marked  off  with  a  three  rowed  coin- 
marker,  three  feet  three  inches  between  each 
row,  which  made  a  track  two  inches  deep. 
The  seed  was  sown  in  a  drill  and  covered  with 
a  harrow;  when  up,  it  was  chopped  out  18 
inches  apart  and  one  stalk  in  a  hill.  After¬ 
ward  it  was  harrowed  once  and  plowed  twice. 
Part  was  put  on  the  poorest  soil  we  had, 
where  the  soil  was  washed  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment,  but  still  it  bore  a  good  crop ;  on 
rich  land  it  yields  from  100  to  150  bushels  pet- 
acre.  After  the  first  heads  matured,  the 
branches,  which  came  out  freely  from  the 
joints  of  the  stalk®,  bore  others  till  cut  off  by 
frosts.  It  is  almost  unaffected  by  a  drought 
which  ruins  other  crops,  and  it  makes  very 
good  fodder,  either  sown  broadcast  for  that 
purpose  or  to  turn  cattle  on  after  harvesting 
the  grain.  All  animals  are  very  fond  of  the 
grain,  particularly  pigs  and  chickens;  it  is 
convenient,  as  it  does  not  need  shelling,  besides  } 
combining  the  properties  of  Indian  corn  and  | 
wheat. 

For  family  use  it  cannot  be  too  highly  rec-  ; 
ommended,  and  while  it  resembles  neither 
corn-meal,  buckwheat  nor  Graham  flour,  it 
will  take  the  place  of  either.  The  meal  makes 
delicious  mush  after  the  style  of  oat  meal; 
light,  tender  pancakes,  and  excellent  hot 
bread  made  w  ith  egg,  sour  milk,  a  little  short¬ 
ening,  salt  and  soda,  like  the  Northern  johnny- 
cake  aud  Southern  “egg  bread."  Sweeten 
and  flavor  the  same  mixture,  aud  it  is  a  deli¬ 
cious  plain  cake.  It  is  also  as  nice  as  cracked 
wheat  cooked  in  the  same  manner,  and  equals 
rice  in  soup,  but  will  not  cook  as  quickly  as 
the  latter.  My  experiments  in  the  way  of  | 
preparing  it  were  cut  short  by  the  loss  of  the 
meal  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  our  house  and 
nearly  its  entire  contents;  but  I  do  not  doubt 
it  would  be  equally  good  raised  with  yeast 
and  mixed  with  rye  for  bread,  1  never  had 
it  ground  into  flour — only  meal ;  the  miller 
says  twice  as  much  can  be  ground  in  the 
same  time  as  corn.  Ours  w  as  the  white  varie¬ 
ty,  which  bears  considerably  less  and  ripens 
later  than  the  red,  but  is  preferred  for  house¬ 
hold  use,  because  it  is  light- colored,  I  suppose. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  weevil  is  more  fond 
of  this  grain  than  of  any  other,  but  it  is  more 
exposed  to  the  pest’s  attacks.  We  protected 
ours  perfectly  by  sprinkling  about  a  table¬ 
spoon  ful  of  Persian  Insect  Powder  in  each 
sack  of  seed,  and  to  keep  the  meal  I  laid  over 
it  a  cloth  dusted  with  the  same.  As  this  pow- 
der  is  not  in  the  least  poisonous,  and  has  little 
taste,  in  future  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  mix 
enough  with  the  meal  to  presei-ve  it.  The 
above  precaution  is  probably  only  necessary 
at  the  South,  where  the  grain  weevil  is  more 
destructive  than  in  northern  latitudes.  I  have 
found  this  will  keep  insects  from  all  kinds  of 
seeds.  Twenty-five  cents’  worth,  bought  of 
the  druggist  in  bulk,  will  destroy  and  prevent 
an  immense  amount  of  insect  life;  if  kept  in  a 
tight  tin  box  it  is  good  some  time — mine  was 
effective  after  two  years.  s.  s.  T. 

Saline  Co.,  Ark. 

- - 

THE  KITCHEN  CLUB  DISCUSSES  DIET 
FOR  INVALIDS,  AND  WINTER 
AILMENTS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


When  the  Kitchen  Club  met  at  Hillside, 
last  week,  nearly  every  member  was  suffering 
from  a  cold  in  some  form  or  other.  Sneezing 
was  the  order  of  the  day ;  coughing  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  accompaniment  to  the  conversation.  I 
gave  for  the  latter  a  recipe  from  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  cook  book,  that  has  proved  of  great 
use.  It  was  elecampane,  one  ounce;  spike¬ 
nard,  one  ounce ;  eomfrey  root,  one 
ounce ;  hoarhound  tops,  one  ounce ;  add 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  steep  them  five 
hours  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  adding  enough 
boiling  water,  as  it  boils  away,  to  keep  the 
vessel  full  as  at  first.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
strain;  add  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  boil 
till  reduced  to  one  quart.  Givea  dessert  spoon¬ 
ful  before  each  meal  and  before  retiring. 
Keep  in  a  cool  place,  or  add  a  little  spirits  to 
prevent  spoiling.  One  lady  remarked  she 
thought  it  a  pity  the  herb  teas  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  time  were  so  little  thought  of  now, 
and  another  asked  the  Doctor’s  wife  how  best 
to  tempt  an  invalid  who  refused  to  eat.  The 
Doctor’s  clever  helpmeet  smiled,  and  said; 
“Now  no  one  is  to  be  offended,  or  suppose 
anything  personal  is  meant,  if  I  answer  this 


question.  In  the  first  place,  never  ask  a  pa¬ 
tient  will  he  have  this  or  that.  Cook  a  small 
quantity  and  try.  Place  it  on  the  daintiest  of 
dishes  so  as  to  surprise  the  sick  person  into 
noticing  its  tasteful  arrangement.  Let  it  be 
served  promptly,  and  not  too  much ;  also  be 
sure  to  have  it  hoi  or  c old,  never  lukewarm. 
There  is  nothing  more  diilicult  to  make  and 
serve  nicely  than  beef  tea,  and  few  invalids 
care  for  it  after  one  trial.  Yet  it  is  so  nour¬ 
ishing  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it,  as  it  can 
be  given  by  the  spoonful  at  regular  intervals 
to  weak  patients,  and  so  becomes  almost  a 
medicine.  A  good  recipe  is  the  following; 
Cut  a  pound  of  perfectly  lean  beef  into  small 
pieces,  put  them  into  a  wide  mouthed  or 
pickle  bottle,  cork  tightly,  and  place  in  a  pot 
of  cold  water,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  sau¬ 
cer  or  plate  has  been  placed.  Apply  heat 
gradually,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  two  or 
three  hours,  when  the  juice  can  be  poured  off 
and  carefully  seasoned.  Never  leave  food  in 
a  sick  room  after  the  meal  is  over,  and  be 
sure  that  everything  is  fresh,  and  seasoned 
properly.  Oat-meal  porridge  (not  gruel,  but 
of  thicker  consistency),  is  often  relished  by  a 
convalescent,  and  stands  first  in  nutritive 
powers.  Always  remember,  in  making  up 
any  of  the  grains,  that  the  water  must  boil 
and  be  salted  before  Stirling  in  the  meal, 
otherwise  it  becomes  a  waxy  paste.  Rice- 
water  and  rice  jelly,  nicely  flavored,  are  in¬ 
valuable  in  summer  disorders,  as  are  many  of 
the  prepared  foods."  But  our  time  was  up, 
and  the  talk  had  to  come  to  an  end. 

■»  ♦  ♦ - 

HINTS. 


Boiled  wheat  flour  or  bran  is  far  better 
than  soap  for  washing  delicate  calico  and 
muslin. 

Make  a  paste  of  whiting  and  water,  and  use 
instead  of  soap  upon  nice  paint.  Rub  on  with 
a  flannel  cloth  and  rinse  off  with  tepid  water 
and  a  clean  cloth. 

A  paste  of  whiling  and  vinegar  is  excellent 
for  cleaning  tin-ware,  nickel-plating,  etc. 

Old-fashioned  mirrors  that  have  been  stored 
in  some  out-of  the-way  place  on  account  of 
their  tarnished  gilt  or  painted  wooden  frames, 
are  now  prettily  framed  in  cretonne,  woolen 
stuffs,  plush,  or  velvet,  to  match  the  furniture 
or  carpets  of  the  room  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed.  The  material  may  be  tacked  on  plain 
or  fulled,  forming  a  puff  around  the  gloss. 

Mrs.  Wright  says:  Avoid  nicknames  in  ad¬ 
dressing  people.  It  is  very  vulgar  to  be  bawl¬ 
ing  Bill,  Ben,  Sue,  Nell,  after  your  acquaint¬ 
ances;  no  lady  would  permit  it — no  gentleman 
would  be  guilty  of  it. 

♦  ♦  » - 

A  FORGETFUL  MAN. 


As  I  sat  thinking,  to-night,  my  mind  turned 
upon  my  neighbor,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  befel  her  a  few  days  ago. 

As  she  is  in  delicate  health,  she  has  to  be 
careful  wlmt  she  does  ;  but,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  washings  and  ironings,  she  does  her 
own  housework.  Her  husband  is  in  business 
down-town,  and  this  Winter  has  usually  taken 
his  dinner  at  a  restaurant.  On  this  morning 
I  am  telling  you  of,  Mr.  White  said  to  his 
wife,  as  he  was  starting  off,  “We  will  go  to 
the  Delaware  Union  to  night,  and  you  be  sure 
and  be  ready  when  I  get  home,  so  we  can  go 
right  back."  At  first  she  said  she  did  not  feel 
able  to  go;  but,  as  it  was  a  gathering  from 
his  native  State,  and  he  wished  her  to  go,  she 
told  him  she  would  be  ready.  So  off  he  went 
to  his  day’s  work,  and  she  to  her’s;  but  re¬ 
membering  the  prospect  for  the  evening,  she 
knew  she  must  save  her  strength,  so  did  her 
work  as  easily  as  possible,  in  fact,  “slighted  ’’ 
it  a  little.  By-and-by  one  of  her  neighbors 
came  in  and  invited  her  to  go  with  her  to  a 
concert,  down-town,  that  evening,  which  was 
expected  to  be  very  fine,  but  she  declined, 
feeling  a  wee  bit  of  regret.  The  day  passed, 
and  knowing  Mr.  White  would  be  in  a  great 
|  haste  to  get  back,  she  made  her  preparations, 
getting  all  ready  but  putting  on  her  cloak  and 
j  bonnet,  all  the  time  feeling  quite  happy,  as 
she  had  not  been  out  with  her  husband  for  a 
I  long  time.  When  he  got  home  at  night  he 
usually  read  his  paper,  and  talked  a  while, 
and  then  considered  t  he  day  at  an  end.  Well, 
the  time  passed  aud  she  cast  frequent  glances 
at  the  clock,  wondering  why  William  didn’t 
come.  Finally  she  dropped  off  asleep,  end 
was  wakened  by  her  husband’s  footsteps.  His 
first  words  were,  “  Why  !  how  nicely  you  are 
dressed  to  night.  What  is  the  reason  ?"  She 
replied:  “You  invited  mo  to  go  downtown 
this  evening  with  you,  and  I  am  all  ready.” 
A  more  crestfallen-looking  man  you  never 
saw.  A  busy  day  at  the  store  had  made  him 
tired,  aud  a  friend’s  voice  at  night  asking  him 
to  go  to  a  gi  eat  political  meeting  put  his  en¬ 
gagement  entirely  out  of  his  head.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  think  of  going,  and  so  ended 
a  day  very  differently  from  what  was  planned 
in  the  morning.  Not  a  hard  word  was  spoken 
on  either  side,  but  Mr.  White  says  he  will 
never  forget  again,  and  Mrs.  White  thinks 


she  will  be  a  little  surer  she  is  going  out  before 
she  spends  a  whole  day  in  getting  ready.  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  have  borne  it  so  good- 
naturedly.  Fanny  Clover. 

- - 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


SOAP-STONE  GRIDDLE. 

Being  unable  to  get  the  desired  effect  from 
the  use  of  fine  salt,  I  used  fine  sand  and 
soapine,  which  made  the  griddle  as  smooth 
as  new.  Sapulio  soap  would  do  as  well. 

BUTTERMILK  BREAD. 

We  do  not  like  yeasty  bread  unless  it  is 
made  of  Hatlett’s  flour,  and  as  we  do  not 
always  have  that,  and  think  Royal  and  other 
powders  too  expensive,  wej  think  our  milk 
bread  quite  as  wholesome,  and  it  looks  almost 
as  nice.  Recipe  as  follows: — One  even  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  English  soda  sifted  in  one  quart 
of  flour.  After  rubbing  in  butter  and  salt 
add  one  pint  of  sour  buttermilk,  slowly  stir¬ 
ring  all  the  while,  adding  flour  to  keep  the 
mixture  dry.  Knead  end  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  immediately.  You  must  use  your  own 
judgment  about  soda  for  the  milk,  but  after 
a  little  practice  you  will  never  have  yellow 
bread. 

Snow  is  three  feet  deep  in  the  woods;  the 
weather  cold  and  windy — bad  weather  for 
gossips.  Mary  R.  Hopkins. 


FRIED  CAKES. 

One  cup  of  buttermilk,  one  cup  of  sour 
cream,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  saleratus. 

COOKIES. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  sour  cream, 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  a 
little  salt,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  of  saleratus. 

HARD-TACK. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  and-a-half  cup  of 
molasses,  one  egg,  one  tablespoon  of  vinegar, 
one  teaspoon  of  ginger,  one  teaspoon  of  sal¬ 
eratus,  six  cups  of  Hour. 

BUTTERNUT  CAKE. 

One  and  a  half  cup  of  sugar,  one  half  cup 
of  butttr,  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  of  butternuts,  one  teaspoon  of 
cream  of- tartar,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salera¬ 
tus,  whites  of  four  eggs,  two  cups  of  flour. 

FRUIT  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  half  cup  of  butter, 
one-half  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  cup  of  raisins, 
one  egg,  two  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoon  of 
saleratus,  iwo  tablespoons  of  molasses. 

PICNIC  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one  cup  of  milk,  three  eggs,  three  cups  of 
flour,  two  teaspoons  of  cream-of  tartar,  one 
teaspoon  of  saleratus. 

SWEET  CREAM  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour,  one-half 
cup  of  sweet  cream,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  of 
cream- of- tartar,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salera¬ 
tus.  Season  to  taste. 

These  are  all  excellent  recipes.  They  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  family. 

Rose-Bud.  1 


DOUGHNUTS. 

One  cup  of  white  sugar,  six  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter,  tw-o  eggs,  one  and  a  half  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  a  little  salt  and  a  little  nut¬ 
meg,  three  even  teaspoons  of  creain-of-tartar 
and  one  and-a-half  of  soda,  mixed  with  the 
flour,  flour  enough  to  roll  and  cut  well.  If 
there  is  too  much  flour  they  w  ill  be  harder. 
Fry  to  a  nice  brown  in  hot  lard. 

If  some  are  desired  for  the  tea-table,  cut  in 
little  round  cakes,  as  near  one  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter  each  way  as  possible ;  as  soon  as  cooked 
through,  take  them  from  the  kettle  one  at  a 
time,  and  drop  in  a  small  bowl  in  which  is  a 
tablespoonful  of  pulverized  sugar,  roll  them 
around  quickly  and  put  on  a  plate,  proceed 
in  this  maimer,  adding  a  little  fresh  sugar  as 
needed,  until  all  aie  coated  with  a  thin,  fine 
coat  of  white.  These  are  ornamental  us  well 
as  useful.  Mrs,  W.  C.  H. 


YEAST  AND  BREAD. 

Take  one-and- one  half  yeast  cake  which 
you  know  to  be  good,  soak  in  a  teacup  of 
warm  w  ater,  thicken  and  set  to  rise  as  for 
bread.  Take  a  two  gallon  jug,  put  in  it  half  a 
teacup  of  salt,  also  the  same  of  sugar.  Peel 
13  large  potatoes,  put  to  boil  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  when  done  mash  and  strain  through 
a  colender  on  the  sugar  and  salt.  Fill  up  the 
jar  w'ithiu  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  top  with 
cold  water.  When  the  yeast  is  light  (as  it 
should  be  wheu  this  is  done)  put  it  in,  stir 
thoroughly,  set  it  in  a  warm  place  until  a 
thick,  white  scum  rises  on  the  top;  then  put  in 
a  very  cool  place;  it  is  ready  for  use.  When 
you  wish  to  make  bread,  stir  this  mixture 
well  from  the  bottom,  and  allow  one  pint  for 
a  small  loaf.  No  other  wetting  is  used.  Of 
course,  you  can  vary  this  quantity  to  suit  a 
large  family.  I  mix  my  sponge  over-night, 
leaving  it  in  the  pantry  to  rise.  It  is  always 


light  when  I  get  up,  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  I  knead  it  well,  leaving  it  in  the 
pan  to  rise  again  before  I  make  into  loaves. 

T.  G.  T.  4 


HASH  AND  HASH. 

I  have  made  and  eaten  hashes  of  all  kinds. 
I  thought,  and  was  considerably  surprised1 
when  a  friend  who  was  visiting  us  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  add  beets  to  my  corned-beef 
bash. 

“Beets?'’  I  said,  with  a  look  of  incredu¬ 
lity. 

“Yes,  beets,"  she  replied.  “Make  a  hash 
of  two  parts  boiled  potatoes,  one  part  boiled 
beets  and  one  part  cold  corned  beef.  Chop- 
fine,  mix;  season  with  butter  and  pepper,  add 
a  little  hot  winter  to  keep  from  burning,  and 
just  before  you  take  from  the  fire  turn  over  a 
third  cupful  of  vinegar  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
made  mustard  mixed  with  it.  Mix  thorough¬ 
ly  and  serve.” 

“  You  will  find  this  a  very  appetizing  dish," 
said  my  friend.  Aud  1  mean  to  try  it  the  very 
next  time  we  have  corned  beef.  Mary  B. 


WASHING  THE  BUTTER-  BOWL. 

In  reference  to  an  article  Ly  Mrs.  E.  K.  B. 
in  a  late  Rural,  I  wish  to  say  that  dairymen. 
the  most  thorough, prefer  a  solution  of  sal-soda 
in  the  water  they  cleanse  butter  utensils  with, 
to  soap,  as  it  has  no  disposition  to  sour  if  not 
quickly  rinsed  off.  Clean  sand,  in  scouring 
wooden  utensils,  always  cleans  the  milk  de¬ 
posit  from  it  easier  than  soap-suds. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Gaston. 
- - 


Note.— Rugs  and  Bugs  in  Rural  of  Feb. 
25  should  have  read  Rugs  ami  Rugs. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEW  GRAPES. 


GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  SECRETARY. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  when  many 
1  persons  will  wish  to  plant  some  of  the  newer 
^varieties  of  grapes,  a  few  words  as  to  their 
general  character  may  be  acceptable. 

“The  Pocklington,  bow  do  you  like  it?” has 
been  asked  of  me  so  often,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  columns  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  to 
give  a  more  general  reply  than  I  could  in 
separate  answers  to  individual  questioners.  I 
will  any  1  like  its  large  size,  both  in  bunch  and 
bury;  the  hardiness,  health  and  Concord  char¬ 
acter  of  the  vine,  both  in  growth  and  foliage;, 
and  I  like  it  especially  for  those  qualities  which 
promise  to  make  it  both  valuable  and  profit¬ 
able  as  a  shipping  and  market  grape.  When 
fully  ripe  its  color— a  handsome  golden  yel¬ 
low — is  quite  attractive,  the  clusters  are  very 
large,  the  skin  of  the  berries,  although  thin,  is 
quite  tenacious,  and  this  grape  will  bear  hand¬ 
ling  and  shipping,  with  ordinarily  good  care, 
much  better  than  the  Concord,  or  any  of  its 
seedlings  within  my  knowledge.  Then  I  think 
it  w  ill  prove  one  of  the  best  keepers.  For  two 
successive  years  I  have  kept  clusters  of  the 
Pocklington  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a 
living-room  for  three  months,  and  found  them 
neither  to  decay  nor  lose  flavor,  and  they 
gradually  dry  into  raisins.  In  flavor  I  find  it, 
when  fully  ripened,  move  sugary  and  richer 
than  the  Concord;  but,  unfortunately  it  baa 
even  more  of  what  is  called  the  “foxy”  odor. 
This  I  do  not  like  in  the  Pocklington  or  any 
other  grape;  and  although  there  are  many 
persons  who  relish  this  “native  aroma,”  aud 
"delightful  perfume,”  to  others  it  is  specially 
unpleasant,  and  it  is  only  to  the  former  class 
that  the  Pocklington  will  be  entirely  accept¬ 
able.  In  brief,  my  opinion  of  the  Pocklington 
is,  thut  while  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  it  is 
still  good  enough  to  be  generally  popular  as  a 
vineyard  and  market  grape;  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  largely  planted,  and  take  its  place  as  a. 
standard  and  useful  variety. 

Tub  Prentiss  is  also  prominently  before  the 
public  as  a  new  white  grape.  Although  I  have 
for  several  years  hud  opportunities  of  exam¬ 
ining  the  fruit,  I  have  bad  but  little  personal 
experience  with  the  vine,  its  character  and 
habits  of  growth;  and  it  is  upon  just  these 
points  that  the  value  and  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Prentiss  depend.  The  clusters  and 
berries  are  of  only  medium  size,  but  compact 
and  handsome;  quality  quite  good;  not  high- 
flavored,  but  pleasant  and  free  from  offensive 
foxiness.  The  vine  is  a  profuse  bearer,  and 
frt  m  the  limited  experience  I  have,  and  the 
testimony  of  others  who  have  grown  it  in  this 
State,  I  can  say  it  appears  both  vigorous  and 
healthy.  From  it  resemblance  to  the  Rebecca 
in  the  appearance  aud  quality  of  its  fruit,  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  cluss  it  with  that  vari¬ 
ety  ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  upon  further  trial  and 
observation,  that  while  the  fruit  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Rebecca,  the  vine  is  more  vigorous, 
more  productive,  and  probably  more  hardy. 

I  think  the  Prentiss  may  be  safely  regarded  as 
promising,  and  worthy  of  trial  in  all  reason¬ 
ably  favorable  grape-growing  sections. 
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“The  Niagara,  have  you  got  it,  and  what 
do  you  think  of  it/”  are  questions  often  asked. 
I  am  obliged  to  say  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  this  grape  upon  any  conditions  con¬ 
sistent  with  docent  self-respect;  consequently, 
I  do  not  think  much  of  it.  I  have  seen  it  fre¬ 
quently  upon  exhibition;  I  have  a  number  of 
seedlings  grown  from  it,  and  have  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  competent  and  disinterested  ob¬ 
servers  who  have  visited  the  vines  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  careful  examination.  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  the  grape  favorably,  and  to  think 
it  worthy  of  trial;  but  have  seen  nothing  in 
it  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  is  any  better  than 
many  others  of  the  new  varieties  that  are 
neither  hedged  about  with  selfish  restrictions, 
nor  withheld  from  the  public  with  suspicious 
exclusions.  In  quality  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Duchess,  Prentiss,  or  Lady  Washington.  It  is 
generally  classed  as  not  better  than  the  Con¬ 
cord,  though,  to  my  taste  it  is.  The  following 
description,  from  Charles  Downing,  is  proba¬ 
bly  as  fair  and  as  correct  as  any  that  has  been 
given. 

‘‘Bunch  medium  to  large,  compact,  occa¬ 
sionally  with  small  shoulders,  berry,  large, 
roundish,  slightly  inclining  to  oval,  quite  uni¬ 
form  in  size,  pale  green  at  first,  but  changing 
to  pale  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  thin 
whitish  bloom;  flesh  soft,  tender,  sweet,  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  inquality  about  the  same  as  Concord, 
and  ripening  with  it  or  soon  after;  it  has  quite 
u  ‘foxy’  odor  when  first  gathered,  but  loses 
much  of  this  when  fully  ripe.” 

Now,  w  hat  there  can  be,  in  a  grape  of  this 
character,  to  got  unduly  excited  over,  I  can¬ 
not  understand.  Nor  can  I  see  sufficient  in¬ 
ducement  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  privilege 
of  growing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company, 
who  still  practically  own  the  vines  and  their 
most  valuable  products  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  and  acquire  also  the  right  to  a  supervis¬ 
ory  espionage  over  the  victims  who  purchase. 

I  do  not  want  the  N iagara  Grape  upon  any  such 
terms.  From  reliable  accounts,  the  viue  is  vig¬ 
orous  and  productive  atLockport,  N.Y.,  where 
it  originated;  but  I  am  informed  that  many  of 
the  vines  even  in  that  favorable  locality  had 
their  buds  badly  killed  lost  Winter.  An  1  the 
seedlings  from  it  have  already  developed  that 
peculiar  disease  of  the  foliago  which  always , 
accompanies  the  grape-rot. 

Francis  B.  Hayes  is  the  name  of  a  small, 
white  grape  of  the  Concord  class,  exhibited  at 
the  hist  session  of  the  American  Bornological 
Society  at  Boston,  and  which  will  probably  be 
offered  to  the  public  before  very  long.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Martha;  and  resembles 
that  variety  in  appearance.  It  is  more  spright¬ 
ly,  however,  in  flavor,  and  somewhat  less  foxy. 
Not  very  rich,  bub  pleasant  and  quite  good  for 
its  class. 

White  Ann  Arbor  was  also  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  noticed  this  grape  with 
some  interest,  as  I  had  received  from  its  orig¬ 
inator  very  flattering  accounts  of  its  excel¬ 
lence.  I  was  disappointed  in  finding  it  of  very 
indifferent  quality.  It  seemed  to  have  been  a 
fair-sized  bunch  of  medium  to  large  berries; 
but  they  had  all  6helled  off  the  stems  and  were 
lying  loose  upon  the  plate.  It  wus  worse  in 
this  respect  than  the  Hartford,  or  any  other 
variety  I  have  ever  seen. 

Early  August  was  another  medium  or 
small  grape,  apparently  of  the  Concord  type, 
also  white,  with  tender  pulp,  good  flavor,  thin 
rather  tender  skin,  small  seeds,  and  which 
seemed  quite  promising  as  a  very  early  white 
variety. 

Early  Victor  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
article  for  the  Rural;  but  will  say  I  have 
more  confidence  in  this  grape,  for  an  extra- 
early,  black,  hardy,  prolific  and  healthy 
variety  for  garden  and  home  use,  as  well  as 
for  market,  and  extensive  vineyard  planting, 
than  in  any  of  the  new  or  old  varieties  of 
similar  character.  Vine  os  vigorous  and 
hardy  as  the  Hartford,  and  muck  like  it; 
bunches  and  berries  of  medium  size,  compact 
and  handsome;  flavor  sweet,  pleasant,  spright¬ 
ly,  and  without  foxiness.  Can  be  put  into 
market  with  the  very  earliest,  and  no  one  will 
even  desire  to  smell  of  Ives,  Hartford,  or 
Champion  while  the  Eurly  Victor  is  around. 

There  are  others  of  the  new  grapes  which  I 
may  notice  hereafter;  but  this  will  do  for  the 
present.  I  have  about  100  new  varieties  un¬ 
der  trial,  including  several  of  the  Missouri 
seedlings  of  the  Riparia  class  and  whose  per¬ 
formance  and  development  I  shall  observe 
with  much  interest. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

- - 

FUNGI  AND  FRUITS. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  this  subject  ; 
but  I  am  only  going  to  throw  out  a  hint. 

Insect  enemies  and  parasitic  fungous  ene¬ 
mies  bring  to  grief  many  a  fruit  grower.  We 
know  in  a  measure  how  to  meet  the  insect, 
how  shall  we  meet  the  fungous  / 

In  my  travels  on  one  occasion  I  was  in  an 
outbuilding  of  the  Shakers  at  one  of  their 
“  homes,”  and  there  on  a  floor  I  saw  a  large 
bulk  of  very  fine,  dry,  air-slaked  lime,  slaked 
to  almost  an  impalpable  powder. 

“  For  what  is  this  ?”  I  asked. 


“  O  this  is  what  we  always  keep  on  hand.” 
said  the  elder.  “  This  is  a  valuable  antidote 
for  some  forms  of  fungi  ;  this  we  fully  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  safeguard  against  leaf  blight  on 
the  apple,  pear,  quince,  or  strawberry.  An 
early  application  before  the  blight  has  made 
its  ravages  is  efficacious  and  valuable. 

W  hen  the  blighted  leaves  of  the  raspberry 
plant  or  vineyard  have  fallen,  they  should  all 
be  raked  off  and  burned  to  destroy  the  breed¬ 
ing  spores,  thus  aiding  in  checking  the  disease 
in  future.  Au  application  in  May  of  10  bushels 
per  acre  of  air-slaked  lime  will  tend  greatly 
to  prevent  mildew  on  the  grape  or  rust  on  the 
strawberry,  raspberry  or  blackberry.  In  the 
vineyard  let  the  above  lie  followed  with  a 
dusting  of  sulphur  about  July  1,  from  tbo 
sulphur  bellows,  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  somewhat  according  to 
the  damp,  sultry  weather  which  may  pre¬ 
vail.  When  culture,  pruuing,  and  thinning 
have  been  good,  the  owner  may  with  great 
profit  use  these  well  known  antidotes  of  all 
the  destructive  fungi  with  many  varieties  of 
grapes,  this  will  be  an  essential  condition  to 
prevent  failure  and  loss.  P.  M.  Augur. 

Middleflehl,  Conn. 


CmTijui  I)  ere. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Ilnkota. 

Tetonka,  Spink  Co. — T  cut  my  W.  Elephant 
into  twelve  pieces,  one  eye  in  a  piece,  and 
planted  them  in  as  many  hills  on  prairie  sub¬ 
soil  the  5th  of  Juue,  after  the  sod  had  been 
taken  off.  They  did  not  do  well,  owing  to  a 
dry  spell  and  being  planted  on  the  subsoil. 
On  digging  them  they  proved  to  be  pink  Ele¬ 
phants  instead  of  white.  Some  of  them  are 
darker  than  others;  I  had  40  small  potatoes. 
The  W.  Oats  I  sowed  on  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
about  the  same  time,  but  owing  to  the  late 
sowing,  hens,  and  blackbirds,  I  got  only  about 
as  much  as  I  sowed,  and  that  not  very  well 
ripened;  they  smutted  a  little.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  seed  all  came  up  well,  and  grew  about 
six  inches  high.  The  R.  B.  Sorghum  I  plant¬ 
ed,  one  seed  in  a  hill,  the  same  time  that  I 
planted  the  other  seeds,  but  it  did  not  do  very 
well;  it  only  grew  about  2)4  feet  high,  but 
showed  its  branching  habit.  h.  h.  c. 

Illinois. 

Edwardsvillk.,  Madison  Co.  All  the 
Rural  seeds  sprouted  well,  but  drought  and 
the  chinch  bugs  played  havoc  with  them. 
The  W.  Oats,  for  instance,  grew  end  headed 
out  finely,  but  the  chinch  bugs  destroyed  the 
whole  in  a  single  day  after  the  wheat  was 
cut-  s.  A.  B. 

Harvard,  McHenry  Co.— Although  planted 
late,  my  W.  Elephant  yielded  a  peck  of  nice 
tubers.  The  sorghum  came  up  poorly,  but 
grew  well;  some  seeds  ripened.  The  other 
seeds  did  fairly.  L. 

Kingston,  DeKalb  Co.— White  Elephant  a 
good  yield  and  of  tine  quality.  Our  Cuthbert 
Raspberries  are  a  flourishing  little  plat  now. 
If  they  do  as  well  as  they  did  last  year,  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  fruit  next  Summer. 
They  taste  like  the  harries  I  used  to  get  in 
boyhood  in  the  “  roughness  ”  of  one  of  New 
York’s  roughest  counties,  and  that’s  praise 
enough.  Celery  did  well, and  was  a  good 
kind.  We  have  plenty  yet,  so  tender  and 
good.  Plenty  of  pinks— beauties,  too.  b.  b.  a. 

Kingston,  Delvalb  Co.— The  R.B.  Sorghum 
did  well;  we  shall  have  more  seed  than  we 
shall  want.  Flowers  beautiful.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  succumbed  to  the  drought.  The  W.  Oats 
rusted  and  didn’t  head  out.  We  have  a  few 
W.  Elephauts  to  try  again,  L.  p.  8. 

Mahomet,  Champaign  Co.— My  small  W. 
Elephaut  had  15  eyes,  and  by  splitting  a  couple 
of  them  I  planted  17  hills;  growth  vigorous, 
but  unsuitable  soil  and  hot,  dry  weather 
ripened  the  tubers  before  they  were  fully 
grown.  What  few  asparagus  seeds  germina¬ 
ted  grew  well.  W.  Oats  hadn’t  a  fair  trial; 
rqjened  late  and  were  light.  R.  B.  Sorghum, 
planted  ubout  May  15,  grew  10  feet  high,  with 
from  10  to  20  stalks  to  a  hill.  Wasn’t  cut  till 
after  two  or  three  freezes;  keeps  green  much 
longer  than  corn;  only  a  few  heads  ripened. 
My  cattle  wouldn’t  eat  it  till  the  frost  had 
partly  killed  the  loaves— ditto  with  corn-stalks. 
Then  they  ate  stalks  and  leaves — on  the  whole 
a  valuable)  fodder  plant.  H.  H. 

Mason  City,  Mason  Co— My  12-eyed  White 
Elephant  1  planted  in  a  dozen  hills.  One  sprout 
died  and  the  others  were  sorely  bothered  by 
drought  and  bugs,  yet  I  dug  nine  pounds  of 
nice  potatoes.  The  It.  B.  Sorghum  grew 
about  10  feet  on  sandy  soil :  some  seed  ripened. 
The  Washington  Oats  smutted  badly  ;  I  have 
a  peck  of  grain.  The  asparagus  grew  finely. 
The  flowers  were  beautiful.  w.  mc. 

Iowa. 

Cherokee,  Cherokee  Co. — From  my  W. Ele¬ 
phant,  cut  into  11  pieces,  I  obtained  21  pounds 


of  medium  to  small  tubers.  Every  seed  of  the 
R.  B.  Sorghum  grew  eight  feet  high— relished 
by  horses  and  cattle.  Asparagus  made  a 
growth  of  10  to  13  inches.  The  W.  Oats  were 
eaten  off  once,  but  I  have  a  nice  packet  of 
seed — some  smut,  but  not  so  liable  to  rust  as 
common  oats.  Blowers  beautiful,  e.  e.  w. 

Davenport,  Scott  Co.— Considering  the 
dry  weather,  my  seeds  did  first  rate.  Thir¬ 
teen  of  the  15  pieces  of  the  W.  Elephant  grew 
and  yielded  40’^  pounds,  some  weighiug  two 
pounds  each.  All  through  the  season,  when 
grass,  corn  and  all  other  forms  of  vegetation 
were  burning  up,  the  R.  B.  Sorghum  was 
green  and  flourishing ;  my  cows  ate  it  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  anything  else;  but  it  didn’t  mature 
seed.  Flowers  just  beautiful.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  didn’t  make  a  large  growth,  owing  to  the 
drought,  though  it  came  up  well.  The 
oats  for  the  same  reason  didn’t  do  very 
well.  G.  w.  s. 

Kansas. 

Colorado,  Lincoln  Co. — About  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  it.  B.  Sorghum  grew.  July  15 
I  cut  six  hills,  having  from  12  to  10  stalks 
apiece;  cut  them  again  Sept.  10,  when  they 
each  had  from  25  to  45  stalks  four  feet  high. 
The  uncut  stalks  grew  about  eight  feet  high, 
but  showed  uo  signs  of  seeding,  and  au  early 
frost  killed  them.  Were  it  not  for  drought, 
the  growth  must  have  been  enormous.  My 
W.  Elephant  potatoes  grew  so  splendidly  and 
escaped  the  bugs  so  completely  that  I  wouldn’t 
have  taken  >'5  for  the  prospective  yield;  but, 
in  one  night,  all  were  ruined  by  the  moles, 
which  cut  the  roots  about  four  inches  under 
ground.  Half  the  W.  Oats  smutted,  and  the 
other  half  blighted  —  worthless  for  seed. 
A  few  of  the  flower  seeds  blossomed  pret¬ 
tily*  T.  w.  A. 

Michigan. 

Dowagiac,  Cass  Co. — My  W.  Elephant  was 
cut  into  lb  pieces,  with  one  eye  in  each,  and 
planted  in  as  many  hills.  Growth  rapid; 
yield,  140  tubers,  many  of  them  small  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drought.  Wouldn’t  take  ?5  for 
my  half  bushel.  W.  Oats  did  well.  r.  c. 

Minnesota. 

Long  Lake,  Hennepin  Co.— Every  seed  of 
the  R.  B.  Sorghum  grew,  aud  avoraged  16 
stalks  apiece.  The  asparagus  did  very  nicely 
indeed.  The  oats  smutted  considerably,  but 
will,  I  tbink,  be  a  valuable  grain  on  my  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  soil,  where  all  kinds  of  grain 
lodge  badly.  The  straw  of  the  oats  was  larger 
and  stronger  than  any  I  had  before  seen. 
What  pleased  me  most  of  all  was  my  White 
Elephant;  it  had  14  eyes  and  was  planted  in 
14  hills,  from  which  I  gathered  60  pounds— 
some  very  large  indeed  and  some  quite  small: 
but  even  the  least  are  preserved  with  jealous 
care,  and  I  hope  to  report  a  big  yield  next 
year.  x.  H> 

Steele  City",  Jefferson  Co. — We  had  reas¬ 
onable  success  with  our  Rubai,  seeds  last 
year,  considering  our  great  drought  and  a 
terrible  hail  storm  just  as  the  oats  were  head¬ 
ing  out.  Nearly  every  seed  of  the  asparagus 
grew,  and  the  R.  B.  Sorghum  was  the  last 
thing  to  be  attacked  by  the  chinch  bugs.  The 
flowers  were  splendid,  aud  are  still  in  bloom 
in  the  house.  L.  Bros. 

Missouri. 

Salem,  Dent  Co.,  Feb.  6.  —  The  Rural 
free  seeds,  w  ith  the  exception  of  the  W.  E. 
potato,  did  well.  The  potato  was  an  entire 
failure,  why,  I  am  uuablo  to  say,  No  pota¬ 
toes,  however,  did  much  here  last  year.  The 
Washiugtou  Oat  made  a  very  large  growth; 
smutted  somewhat,  but  did  not  rust.  Grain 
very  light.  I  think  a  good  oat  for  dry 
weather.  The  growth  of  the  Branching  Sorg¬ 
hum  was  simply  “prodigious.”  It  did  uot 
seem  to  “care  a  snap”  for  the  drought;  planc- 
ed  the  last  of  May ;  soil  very  sandy ;  did  not 
head,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry,  I  differ 
from  your  correspondent  from  Lafayette  Co., 
this  State,  iu  that  the  Branching  Sorghum 
does  uot  stand  the  drought,  and  that  the  West 
does  not  need  forage  plants.  More  grass  and 
less  coni  would  be  better  for  soil,  stock,  and 
ergo  for  the  farmers’  pockets.  w.  h.  t. 

Nebraska. 

Ashland,  Saunders  Co. — My  W.  Elephant 
cut  into  14  pieces,  yielded  one  peck— much  in¬ 
jured  by  drought.  The  W.  Oats  grow  tall, 
but  rusted  very  badly ;  yield,  four  quarts  of 
good  graio.  The  R.  B.  Sorghum  did  well, 
and  matured  seed.  Asparagus  excellent,  h.  c. 

Now  York. 

Akton,  Chenango,  Co.  —  The  W.  Oats 
sowed  rather  late,  were  more  than  a  quarter 
smut;  yield  not  quite  three  pounds.  Berry  not 
nearly  so  nice  and  plump  ns  the  White  Prob- 
steier.  My  W.  Elephant  was  injured  by  frost, 
was  cut  into  13  pieces  and  yielded  one  medium¬ 
sized  tuber  aud  several  small  ones— better 
than  expected.  The  Dutch  beat  the  French 
asparagus  a  long  time  iu  starting  but,  w hem 
the  Argenteuil  once  got  a  going  it  made  up  for 
lost  time  and  was  two  feet  high  when  frost 
came.  About  a  third  of  the  R.  B.  Sorghum 


grew  in  drills ;  stalks,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  and  three  feet  tall;  seed  just  in  tne  milk 
when  frost  came;  tried  to  save  some  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  heads  and  stalk?,  but  frost  too  severe 
Pinks  tho  admiration  of  all  beholders;  more 
than  one  third  of  the  other  flowers  also  blos¬ 
somed  finely.  w.  h,  h. 

Albion,  Orleans  Co. — My  little  W,  Elephant 
Potato  made  nine  hills;  grew  finely,  but  were 
too  much  shaded,  having  been  planted  among 
peach  trees — yield  16  pounds  of  nice  tubers. 
The  oats  grew  rank  and  tall,  but  there  wasn’t 
a  grain  in  the  entire  lot,  so,  of  course,  they 
were  pronounced  a  hoax  for  certain.  Flowers 
a  fine  show.  j,  b. 

Avon,  Livingston  Co.,  My  14-eyed  W. 
Elephant  yielded  half  a  bushel  of  nice  tubers, 
which  I  thought  very  good  until  I  read  of  a 
yield  of  6)-£  bushels  from  a  potato  of  about 
the  same  size.  The  R.  B.  Sorghum  remained 
green  until  severe  frost— not  a  large  growth. 
The  W.  Oats  I  think  a  failure,  although  the 
berry  is  very  large.  I  counted  one  stool  with 
l’J  heuds,  the  longest  measuring  15  inches  had 
133  berries,  but  the  growth  is  not  even,  some 
heads  being  nearly  ripe  while  others  are  just 
beginning  to  show.  L.  j. 

Brainard,  Rensselaer  Co. — I  got  29  pounds 
of  W.  Elephauts  from  a  little  one;  nine  pounds 
of  W.  Oats — some  smut.  T.  M. 

Broadalein,  Fulton  Co.— My  White  Ele¬ 
phant  I  cut  into  seven  pieces,  an  eye  to  each, 
and  planted  them  15  inches  apart  in  a  drill. 
They  received  no  extra  attention,  and  in  the 
Fall  I  harvested  50  good-sized  tubeiu.  The 
drought  did  not  seem  to  affect  them  quite  as 
much  as  the  other  potatoes.  No  paper  aids 
me  like  the  Rural,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  it.  I  wish  every  farmer  knew  what 
valuable  assistance  it  wo  old  render  him.  B.  N. 

Mayfield,  Fulton  Co.— My  little  six-and-a- 
half-year-old  daughter  took  charge  of  the 
“baby”  Elephant,  badly  injured  in  tbemail 
and  never  larger  than  the  first  joint  of  my 
thumb.  She  cut  It  into  two  pieces,  gave  a 
hill  to  each,  petted  the  hills  all  Summer,  and 
got  seven  fine  tubers,  the  smallest  11  and  the 
largest  1 7  ounces.  She  also  had  a  gay  lot  of 
flowers  of  many  sorts  and  shades.  The  W. 
Oats  did  well,  but  smutted  somewhat.  As  • 
paragus  flue.  M.  h. 

Ridgewood,  Que«ns  Co.,  Long  Island. 
My  hen’s-egg  like  W.  Elephant  had  10  eyes, 
was  cut  into  10  pieces,  got.  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  garden  soil,  and  after  the  bugs  had 
eaten  the  leaves,  yield  22  pounds  of  fair¬ 
sized  tubers.  W.  Onts  grew  five  feet  high, 
smutted  somewhat,  but  otherwise  did  well— 
a  hardy  sort.  Owing  to  dry  weather  the  as¬ 
paragus  didn’t  do  well.  The  flowers  managed 
by  my  wife  gave  a  rare  profusion  of  beautiful 
blooms.  L.  B.  H. 

Ohio. 

Anthony’s  Mills,  Crawford  Co.— Allow¬ 
ing  for  the  unfavorable  season,  my  Ruiial 
seeds  all  did  well.  The  R.  B.  Sorghum  I  think 
will  prove  a  valuable  forage  plant.  I  got 
six-and-a  half  pounds  of  White  Elephants — at 
the  rate  of  46  bushels  from  one.  a.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mifflintown,  Juniata  Co  ,  Feb.  17.  — 
Two  young  White  Elephants  found  their  way 
to  the  premises  of  Gen.  Wm.  Bell  and  myself , 
and.  as  he  had  no  suitable  ground  for  them, 
they  were  placed  under  my  care.  The  first 
one,  weight  just  2oz.,  I  cut  into  11  pieces, 
with  an  eye  to  each  fiece.  The  other  weighed 
3  OK.,  and  was  cut  into  13  pieces.  Wishing  to 
plant  in  two  rows  of  the  same  length,  I  cut 
two  pieces  of  the  first  again;  eye  or  no  eye 
they  all  grew.  The  pieces  were  planted  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  2%  ft. 
apart,  on  the  15th  of  April:  manured  with 
chicken  manure.  The  season  was  the  driest 
we  have  had  since  the  year  1838,  when,  if 
memory  serves  me  right,  it.  did  not  rain  from 
the  last  week  in  May  until  the  last  week  iu 
September.  The  tops  grew  finely.  I  worked 
them  well,  kept  the  bugs  off,  and,  when  done 
working  them,  I  mulched  the  ground  with 
strawy  manure  and  gave  them  frequent  wa¬ 
tering.  The  result  was  25  pouuds — good  for 
the  season,  but  not  as  good  as  I  expected, 
judging  from  the  reports  in  the  Rural.  The 
Washington  Oats  did  fiuely;  stood  up  well, 
fine,  plump  grain,  and  no  smut.  It  produced, 
as  near  as  I  could  tell  bv  measuring  and 
weighing,  at  the  rute  of  105  bushels  per  acre. 
The  Ennobled  Oats  I  raised  last  year  from  the 
Rural  seed  I  sowed  on  6.1  rods;  it  produced 
at  the  rate  of  61  bushels  per  acre,  about  the 
same  per  acre  as  our  common  oats,  but  it 
was  later  getting  ripe,  and  weighed  only  39 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  H.  m. 

[This  is  about  their  usual  weight. — Eds.] 

Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne  Co.— My  White 
Elephant  was  cut  to  make  17  hills ;  three  were 
killed  by  beetles,  leaviug  14,  which  yielded  35 
pounds  of  nice  tubers.  The  W.  Oats  did  quite 
well.  After  my  home  had  eaten  the  heads  off 
all '  e  could  by  reaching  over  the  fence,  I  had 
five  quarts  left  when  gathered;  grain  fair, 


without  a  particle  of  rust.  Asparagus  came 
up  nicely.  R.  B.  Sorghum  did  well.  p.  c.  e. 

Smith  Carolina. 

Wedgefield,  Sumpter  Co. — Owing  to  dry 
weather  the  VV\  Elephant  did  nothing.  W. 
Oats  made  a  small  yield  of  shriveled  grains. 
I  saved  only  a  few  hills  of  R.  B.  Sorghum, 
which  seeded  well.  a* 

Texas. 

Coryell.,  Coryell  Co.  — White  Elephant 
Potato,  came  too  late  for  planting.  Grew 
very  rapidly  ;  made  some  small  potatoes. 
Drought  commenced  28th  of  May.  No  more 
rain,  only  a  few  very  light  showers  until  Sep. 
the  7th.  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  remained 
a  dark  green  all  through  the  drought,  making 
a  large  bunch  from  a  single  seed  in  a  hill; 
about  four  feet  high.  When  the  Fall  rains 
came  it  ran  op  and  matured  a  fine  lot  of  seed, 
stands  drought  remarkably  well.  Oats  were 
too  late  getting  here;  did  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  1  think  the  Ennobled  Oats  better 
than  the  Washington,  will  give  them  a  fair 
chance  this  year.  Planting  oats  whenever  the 
ground  is  dry  enough.  Some  oats  up  and 
looking  well.  W.  E,  Y. 


Honest,  reputable  firms — firms  with  large 
capital  and  long  experience,  are  forced  by 
competition  to  sell  at  small  profits,  while  they 
can  always  turn  out  goods  more  cheaply  than 
the  mushroom  concerns  that  spring  up,  make 
a  big  splurge,  and  vanish  into  their  original 
obscurity,  their  di&appearance  deplored  or  ex- 
ecrated  by  thousands  of  gulled  dupe3.  These 
remarks  arc  of  general  application.  The  above 
company  has  been  doing  business  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time,  and  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
complaints  made  of  their  dealings. 

Miscellaneous. 

G.  C.  DcB  ,  Yates  Co.,  New  York.,  asks,  1. 
if  the  Defiance  Asparagus  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Smalley  is  a 

him;  2,  is  it  better  than  the  Colossal; 


distinct  variety  as  claimed  by 

3,  would 

we  advise  paying  §1.00  per  quart  for  the 
Challenger  Lima  Bean;  4,  do  we  think  them 
an  improvement  on  Dreer’s  Lima;  5,  can  we 
l'ecommend  the  Golden  Stone  Head  Lettuce  of 
J.  M.  Thorbum  it  Co. 

Ans. — 1,  We  believe  not.  We  have  asked 
twice  why  and  how  it  is  different  and  have 
received  no  satisfactory  reply.  2,  No.  3,  No. 
Wait  another  year.  We  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  this  bean.  4,  No.  5,  Yes,  indeed. 

E.  R.  H.,  Roach,  la.,  asks,  1,  what  is  a  dib¬ 
ble  ;  whether  it  could  be  used  in  planting 
sweet  potatoes,  and  how  to  raise  these. 

Ans.— A  dibble  is  any  pointed  stick  used 
simply  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ground.  It 
would  answer  for  setting  sweet  potato 
plants  or  any  other  y>  >ung  plants  whose  roots 
are  not  too  spreading.  Our  method  is  to 
throw  several  furrows  together  so  as  to  make 
a  ridge  a  foot  high  and  three  broad.  The 
plants  are  set  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge 
18  inches  to  two  feet  apart.  The  vines  should 
be  raised  frequently  to  keep  them  from  root¬ 
ing.  Use  plenty  of  manure. 

V.  R.  77,  Perry,  N.  J.,  asks  about  how 
much  seed  he  could  expect  for  an  ordinary 
crop  from  one  bushel  of  large  onions  set  this 
Spring  for  seed. 

Ans.— Nothing  more  uncertain,  the  lesult 
being  dependent  upon  soil,  season,  variety, 
and  “know  how.”  But  supposing  these  favor¬ 
able  to  success,  an  average  crop  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of 
seed  to  the  onion,  or,  say,  three  to  four  pounds 
per  bushel.  The  soil  ought  not  to  be  so  rich 
for  onion  seed  as  for  onions,  otherwise  the 
heads  may  blight. 

77.  W.  77.  East  Springport ,  Mich.,  asks  the 
best  bee-keeping  work  for  beginners. 

ANS.— The  Manual  of  the  Apiary,  by  our 
contributor  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  is  the  best  both  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  “old  hands.”  Pxiee  $1.25;  to  be 
had  of  T.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  “WILDE”  FLOWER. 

TEsthete— “  Oh  !  Oh-h-h  !  Would  I  were  with  you  every  hour. 
Colored  Gent— “  Golly,  Boss  !  Wat’s  de  trubble  ?” 


showing  the  guide  inside  the  flume  which  di-  • 
rects  the  stream  on  to  the  wheel.  A  small 
wheel  of  four  or  six  feet  diameter  and  of  four 
feet  length  of  axle  might  have  a  crank  fitted 
to  it,  and  so  work  a  drag-saw  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  gearing,  as  the  velocity 
would  be  sufficient.  A  wheel  of  this  kind 
would  be  useful  to  do  churning  Dumping,  saw¬ 
ing  or  thrashing. 

NOSTRUMS  FOR  DEAFNESS. 

E.  L.  McG.,  Ghestertouw ,  Md.,  1,  sends  us 
a  copy  of  an  advertisement  of  an  oil  for  cur¬ 
ing  deafness,  and  asks  whether  we  think  it  ef¬ 
fectual;  2,  where  in  this  city  is  there  a  charit¬ 
able  institution  which  binds  boys  and  girls  out 
to  farmers. 

Ans. — 1,  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  various  nostrums  and  devices 
which  have  been  advertised  as  cures  or  allevia¬ 
tions  of  deafness,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  claims  put  forth  in  behalf 
of  this  oil,  will  never  be  realized.  Deafness  is 
due  to  a  great  number  of  different  causes,  and, 
of  course,  the  treatment  must,  to  "a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  vary  with  the  cause,  charac¬ 
ter  and  extent  of  the  deafness,  but  in  no  case 
will  this  nostrum  accomplish  what  is  promised. 
Pretended  “cures”  for  all  forms  of  any  disease 
may  always  be  safely  classed  among  hum¬ 
bugs.  2,  Write  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society, 

10  East  Fourth  St.,  New  York  City.  This 
Society  is  constantly  sending  children  to  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  countiy  where  places  have 
been  engaged  for  them.  Full  information  will 
be  furnished  on  application  to  Chas.  L.  Brace, 
Secretary,  at  above  address. 

SEEDING  RED-TOP,  ETC. 

W.  JI.,  Vanwert,0.,  asks,  1,  how  much  Red- 
top  Grass  is  required  to  sow  an  acre;  2,  what 
time  of  year  is  best  to  sow  it ;  3,  what  kind  of 
land  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
grass;  4,  how  much  would  he  considered  a 
good  yield  per  acre:  5,  is  it  necessary  to  make 
hills  to  plant  watermelons;  6,  would  hen  and 
horse  manure  be  best  to  manure  the  land  with; 

7,  is  low  black  land  best  for  watermelons. 

Ans. — 1.  If  sown  alone  we  should  say  two 
bushels  (24  pounds)  per  acre.  2.  Early  Fall — 
with  you.  3.  Red-top  likes  a  moist,  well- 
drained  bottom  land.  That  is  its  delight.  lu 
such  land  we  have  often  seen  it  four  feet  high 
at  the  Rural  Farm.  But  it  will  do  well  in  dry, 
upland  soil,  wherever  Timothy  would  flourish. 

4.  It  will  yield  about  the  same  as  Timothy.  5. 
Not  at  all  unless  the  ground  is  moist  or  badly 
drained— then  plant  in  hills.  In  good,  well- 
drained  soils,  hills  are  humbugs  for  all  crops. 
6.  Old  horse  mauure  is  as  good  as  any.  Hen 
manure  is  excellent,  but  he  careful  to  mix  it 
well  with  the  soil.  7.  Our  best  melons  have 
been  raised  on  light,  dry  soil.  The  last  ques¬ 
tion  we  Bhall  endeavor  to  answer  later. 

A  WORD  AS  TO  LOW  PRICES. 

S.  A.  B.,  Edwardsville,  III.,  asks  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  Manhattan  Book  Co1, 
which  is  sending  out  catalogues  of  very  cheap 
books. 

Ans.— As  a  rule,  we  advise  our  friends  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  those  firms  who  ad¬ 
vertise  goods  of  any  sort  at  extravagantly 
low  prices.  Either  the  goods  are  poor  or  the 
firms,  after  making  a  reputation  by  dealing  in 
a  fair,  satisfactory  way  for  some  time,  burst 
up,  swindling  everybody  and  making  a  dis- 
■  honest  pile.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  what 


the  nutritions  Bunch  Grass — Festuca  scabrella 
—abounds.  The  greater  part  of  the  settled 
State  is  devoted  to  stock  and  sheep  raising. 
Of  cultivated  crops  wheat  is  the  chief ;  the 
yield  is  large  and  the  quality  excellent.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  raised  in  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  peas,  , 
beans  and  cabbage  do  well.  B.ye  and  buck¬ 
wheat  have  been  little  grown.  Corn  is  not 
extensively  raised,  the  soil  being  better  suited 
for  the  production  of  small  grains.  It  thrives 
best  in  parts  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  in  the 
southern  valleys  between  the  Coast  and  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains.  Our  Fruit  Number  shows 
what  fruits  thrive  well  in  the  State.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  set¬ 
tled  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  the  districts 
west  of  the  Coast  range  and  east  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  range  being  thinly  inhabited.  There  are 
United  States  land  offices  at  Oregon  City, 
Rosebnrg,  Le  Grand,  Lakeview  and  The  Dal¬ 
les,  and  these,  on  application,  will  furnish 
information  about  the  Government  land.  The 
best  route  is  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  San 
Francisco,  thence  by  steamer  to  Portland,  As¬ 
toria  or  whatever  other  port  you  wish  to  make 
— distance  fi  om  Chicago  say  3,000  to  3,500 
miles.  Information  as  to  routes,  fares,  etc., 
can  be  got  through  the  next  railroad  office. 

UTILIZING  THE  MOTIVE  POWER  OF  A  CREEK. 

F.  A.  73.,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  wishing  to  utilize 
the  water  of  a  creek  in  running  a  5}A-foot 
drag- saw,  asks  wbat  kind  of  a  wooden  water 
wheel  would  be  best  to  furnish  the  desired 
power.  The  banks  of  the  creek  are  about  five 
feet  high  and  its  bed  about  18  feet  wide,  and 
in  places  there  is  a  fall  of  about  four  feet  to 
the  rod.  The  water  will  fill  a  space  of  12x14 
inches. 

Ans. — Your  supply  of  water  would  give 
practically  about  half  a  horse  power  per  foot 
of  fall.  Theoretically  there  is  two-thirds  of  a 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  OREGON. 

C.  L.  Chelsea,  Wis.,  asks  for  information 
about  the  climate,  soil,  crops  and  Government 
land  in  Oregon,  the  distance  from  Chicago, 
and  the  best  route. 

3  divided  into  two  unequal 
Eastern  and  Western  Ore- 


ANS.— Oregon  is 

parts,  known  as  1 - — 

gon,  by  the  Cascade  Mountains,  which  cross 
the  State  from  north  to  south  at  an  average 
distance  of  130  miles  from  the  coast.  These 
two  sections  differ  materially  in  climate,  soil, 
and  topography.  Western  Oregon,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
embraces  about  one-tlnrd  of  the  btatc,  and 
is  divided  by  mountain  chains  into  four  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  again  differ  considerably  in  soil, 
climate  and  topography.  Eastern  Oregon, 
gmturoicijig  all  the  estate  eas,.  of  the  Oa  cade 
range,  consists  generally  of  undulating  table 
lands,  seamed  by  deep  canyons.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  tbat  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  in  the  brief  space  at  om-  command 
here  to  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  to  our  friend’s  question,  inasmuch  as 
what  might  l>e  said  of  one  part  of  the  State 
would  certainly  be  untrue  of  most  of  the  rest 
of  it.  We  may  say  in  general,  however,  that 
Western  Oregon  has  a  moist,  equable  climate, 
and  Eastern  Oregon  a  dry  and  variable  one. 
In  Western  Oregon  there  are  but  two  seasons — 
the  wot  and  dry.  The  wet  season  begins  about 
the  latter  part  of  November  and  lasts  till 
March  or  April,  during  which  time  a  drizzling 
rain  and  thick  mist  prevails,  though  there  are 
many  bright  days.  In  the  dry  season  very 
little  rain  falls,  especially  from  June  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  In  the  souttiem  portion  the  dry  season 
is  longer  and  the  wet  shorter  than  at  the  north. 
Snow  seldom  falls  to  any  depth,  and  ice  rarely 


F.  M.  «-A-s  whether  the  New  York  florists 
use  sand  or  wood  mold  in  which  to  root  cut¬ 
tings  of  greenhouso  plants. 

Ans.— Sand. 

J.  G.  Evans.— Much  obliged  for  the  sample 
of  wheat.  The  Rural  has  shown  during  sev¬ 
eral  years  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  change  a 
Spring  into  a  Winter  wheat  if  the  variety  is 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  climate  where  it  is 
sown.  We  can  not  well  experiment  with 
changing  Winter  into  Spring  wheats,  since  the 
latter  do  not  thrive  with  us  five  seasons  out  of 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


written  by  him,  although  his  name  was  not 

signed  to  them . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  -was  the  first 
journal  to  present  a  portrait  of  this  berry.  It 
was  drawn  from  nature  by  our  own  artist. 
The  berry  has  been  tested  both  at  the  Rural 
Farm  and  Rural  Grounds,  and  our  remarks 
respecting  it  have  been  made  by  not  less  than 
six  different  persons.  Mr.  Roe  does  not  con¬ 
trol  this  berry— has  never  controlled  it  and 


t  Ultra! 


or  had  experience  with  the  other?  It  must 
be  guided  wholly  by  what  others  say  and  this 
guide  as  applied  to  new  things,  has  proven  it¬ 
self  ro  extremely  fallible  that  it  has  misguided 
thousands  and  caused  millions  of  money  to  be 
expended  in  unprofitable  ventures.  It  is  a 
truth  that  tho  great  advertising  interests  of 
this  country  to  a  frightful  extent  control  the 
average  agricultural  journal.  The  journal 
must  be  supported,  and  it  does  not  run  the  risk 


daily  and  weekly;  Dispatch,  weekly ;  and  the 
News,  daily.  The  banking  facilities  of  the 
city  are  ample,  the  business  men  active,  and 
their  stores  well  stocked  and  of  metropolitan 
pretensions.  The  commercial  business  for 
1881  amounted  to  *1, 3413. 750.  Besides  the 
railroad  expenditures,  $300,000  were  expended 
for  permanent  improvements,  which  include 
several  handsome  brick  buildings. 

Gregory  Square  is  a  handsome  park  6S0  feet 
each  way,  centrally  located,  with  a  natural 
setting  of  stately  pines  of  uniform  size.  An¬ 
other  small  park  is  upon  the  railroad  grounds. 
The  citv  has  a  neat  place  of  amusement  called 
Hartley’s  Opera  Hall,  which  has  stage,  scenery 
and  accessories.  The  prices  of  lots  and  lands 
have  materially  increased  during  tho  past 
year.  Business  lots  worth  a  year  ago  from 
$500  to  $1,000,  now  bring  $750  to  $8,500.  Res¬ 
idence  lots  have  risen  from  $75  to  $135  to 
$200.  Lots  in  the  first  addition  between  the 
original  town  and  shops,  bring  about  the  same. 
Those  in  Farrar  and  Forsyth’s  addition,  north 
of  and  adjoining  the  railroad  manufacturing 
grounds  (some  beautiful  sites),  sell  at  from 
$125  to  $500;  those  in -Sleeper’s  addition  ad¬ 
joining  the  shops,  at  from  $75  to  $150;  those  in 
Paine's  addition,  adjoining  this  on  the  south, 
at  from  $35  to  $100,  aud  those  in  Hayne’s  ad- 
dition  to  the  east  of  Farrar  and  Forsyth’s  and 
northeast  of  the  shops,  at  from  $25  to  $75. 
The  lots  in  several  of  these  additions  are  near¬ 
ly  all  sold  for  permanent  improvement  and 
occupancy. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  are 
important  and  rapidly  developing.  Besides 
those  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  there  are  a 
large  sash,  door  and  blind  factory,  a  boat  shop, 
brick  yards  with  a  capacity  for  8,000,000 
bricks  in  burning  kilns,  which  in  quality  equal 
Milwaukee  bricks.  We  learned  of  Lyman  P. 
White,  the  agent  for  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Puget  Sound  Land  Co.  (the  wheel  within  a 
wheel  on  town  sites),  that  C.  A,  Pillsbury  & 
Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  are  to  build  a  saw-mill 
of|150,000  capacity,  with  two  “gangs,”  at  Rice 
Lake,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  up  the  river. 
Croget  &  Howard  are  to  build  a  saw-mill 
opposite  the  city— a  “gang”  mill  of  some 
85,000  capacity.  There  is  a  future  here  in 
hard  wood  manufacturing,  as  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  suitable  timber  of  the  best  varieties  is 
to  be  found  within  40  miles  southwest  on  the 
L,  F.  &  D.  Railway  (a  part  of  the  N.  P.  sys¬ 
tem),  and  as  near  as  20  miles  to  the  north. 
The  refuse  from  sawing  would  furnish  abun¬ 
dant  material  for  power,  and  steam  for  bent 
work  at  nominal  expense. 

The  most  important  maufaeturing  inter¬ 
ests  of  Brainerd  as  well  as  the  greatest  impe¬ 
tus  to  the  growth  of  the  town  are  the  mam¬ 
moth  and  expensive  improvements  already 
spoken  of  as  made  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way.  Having  obtained  from  the  motive  pow¬ 
er  department  the  report  of  work  done  and 
yet  unfinished,  we  will  append  it  unaltered. 

“The  general  plan  comprises  the  following 
buildings,  viz:  A  locomotive  engine  house  316 
feet  in  diameter;  covered  annular  portion  67 
feetdeep,  with  capacity  for  44 engines.  Machine 
and  erecting  shops  120x508  feet,  placed  at 
right  angles  with  main  line  and  connected  by 
tracks  with  engine  house  and  transfer  pit  40x 
548  feet,  placed  parallel  to,  and  extendiog  the 
full  length  of,  the  machine  shop.  The  machine 
shop  will  have  accommodations  for  23  locomo¬ 
tives  at  one  time  for  repairs.  Annexed  to  ma¬ 
chine  shops  is  boiler  and  engine  room,  40x80, 
with  brick  smoke-stack  100  feet  high.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  transfer  pit  and  facing  the 
machine  shop,  are  located  a  boiler  shop,  SOx 
102  feet;  a  copper  shop  80x62  feet;  a  tank  re¬ 
pair  shop,  80x122  feet;  a  blacksmith  shop  SOx 
162  feet,  under  one  roof  separated  by  brick 
fire  walls.  The  buildings  are  arranged  with 
suitable  storehouses  for  fuel  and  iron  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them.  A  general  storehouse  and 
office  building  40x300,  are  arranged  so  that 


These,  botanically  known  as  Funkia,  and 
commonly  called  Blue  or  White  Day  Lilies, 
according  to  the  color  of  their  flowers,  are 
among  the  good,  old-fashioned,  hard .y  perenni¬ 
als  we  should  like  to  see  more  recognized  in 
our  gardens  than  they  are  at  present.  They 
are  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  perfectly 
hardy,  and  adapt  themselves  very  agreeably 
to  cultivation  in  our  gardens.  There  are 
several  sorts  well  worth  growing  and  not  un¬ 
common  in  our  gardens,  but  there  is  great 
confusion  in  their  nomenclature.  Siebold’s 
Funkia  — which  is  the  one  represented  in 
our  illustration— is  a  noble  plant  and  forms  a 
large  mass  of  tropical-appouring,  glaucous- 
green  leaves  which  are  of  themselves  very 
ornamental.  It  blossoms  about  or  before  the 
middle  of  July,  and  has  large,  lilac-blue,  scents 
less  flowers.  Fortune’s  Funkia  is  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  Siebold’s,  Tho  species  commonly 
known  as  the  White  Day  Lily,  namely  subcor- 
data  and  its  larger  form  called  grandiflora  are, 
however,  perhaps  tho  best  of  all  for  us.  They 
have  large  masses  of  green  leaves,  and  in  July 
and  August,  lots  of  large,  funnel-shaped,  white, 
fragrant  blossoms.  The  common  Blue  Day 
Lily,  known  as  ovata,  is  at  its  best  durii^j  the 
last  fortnight  of  July;  it  is,  too,  a  vigorous 
species  with  ample  leaves;  but  of  it  there  arc 
some  varieties  of  smaller  growth  aud  later 
season.  The  Nurrow-leafed  Funkia  is  a  pretty 
little  species  that  blossoms  in  September;  its 
flowers  are  blue.  Besides  these  species  and 
several  other  varieties  esteemed  for  thetr 
flowers,  there  are  many  very  distinctly  varie¬ 
gated  leafed  varieties,  such  as  the  White,  the 
Blue,  tiie  Lance-leafed,  and  especially  one 
called  undulata.  The  most,  prominently 
variegated  form  cf  undulata  has  white  leaves 
banded  around  with  green,  not  unlike  those  of 
a  recently  introduced  hydrungea.  The  varie¬ 
gated  forms  flower  as  freely  as  the  plain-leaf¬ 
ed  ones,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  undu¬ 
lata,  but  in  that  instance  the  foliage  is  reckon¬ 
ed  of  more  importance  than  the  flowers,  and 
in  order  to  prolong  the  season  of  the  good 
condition  of  the  leaves,  the  flower  spikes  are 
usually  plucked  off  before  the  blossoms  open. 
Besides,  as  border  clumps  the  variegated  sorts 
are  often  used  as  edgings  to  shrubbery  bor¬ 
ders. 

These  Funkias  are  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  and  enjoy  a  rich,  friable  soil  and  a 
sheltered  but  faintly  shaded  situation.  They 
will  grow  well  enough  in  the  open,  sunny 
border  or  under  the  thin  shade  of  trees,  and 
the  stronger  kinds  especially  will  hold  their 
own  with  profit  if  planted  out  as  clumps  upon 
the  grass  in  some  slightly  shaded  place.  The 
great  drawback  to  the  planting  of  them  in 
open,  sunny  places  is  their  susceptibility  to 
“scorching”  in  Summer.  It  is  very  vexing  to 
find  that  when  your  Funkias  ate  in  untarnish¬ 
ed  vigor,  there  comes  a  shower  or  a  day  or 
two  of  dull  weather  succeeded  by  hot  suu- 
shine,  and  your  Funkia  leaves  are  all  damaged. 
But  such  is  the  case,  and  we  know  of  no  plants 
more  certaiuly  affected  in  this  way  than  the 
Funkias. 

They  all  ripen  seeds,  some  kinds,  as  ova' a, 
do  so  extravagantly,  but  for  tidiness’  sake  it 
is  well  to  cut  over  the  spikes  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  past.  They  are  readily  propagat¬ 
ed  from  seeds;  indeed,  even  so  fine  a  species  as 
Siebold’s  sows  itself  freely  ;  but  the  varie¬ 
gated  forms  are  perpetuated  by  division. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  first  frost 
cuts  them  down  as  if  they  were  dahlias,  but 
the  roots  are  unhurt.  It  is  a  good  plan  then 
to  cut  away  the  leaves  and  place  a  forkful  of 
decayed  mauure  about  their  crowns  there  to 
remain;  when  they  begin  to  gron  in  Spring, 
their  leaves  will  soon  cover  the  manure  which 
not  only  stimulates  them  as  food,  but  pie- 
serves  the  soil  cool  and  open  about  the 
crowus. 

Funkias  used  to  be  known  as  Duy  Lilies, 
but  this  common  name  being  also  used  for  the 
genus  Hemeroeallis,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  recently  advertised  for  a  new  English 
name  for  Funkia.  Among  the  mauy  proposed 
"Plantain  Lily”  was  the  one  he  accented.  He 


of  cutting  off  the  best  source  of  its  income. 
But  this  policy  is  really  short-sighted,  for  just 
so  soon  as  it  is  made  to  appear  that  honest 
motives  guide  alike  a  journal’s  praises  and 
censures,  just  so  soon  will  the  independent, 
conscientious  journal  reap  the  benefit  of  its 
course  by  the  very  confidence  it  inspires  in  the 
minds  of  its  readers.  Years  ago  when  first 
the  Rural  came  under  its  present  manage¬ 
ment,  we  laid  out  this  course  as  the  one  we 
should  aim  to  pursue.  But  it  was  up-hill  work 
for  a  time.  Our  advertising  clerks  opposed  it. 
When  we  published  the  seed  tests  of  Prof.  Beal, 
which  did  not  speak  well  for  the  purity  or 
freshness  of  the  seeds  of  several  seedsmen,  our 
advertising  interests  suffered  in  a  way  that 
induced  an  unpleasant  feeling  that  such  a 
course  and  a  full  and  profitable  advertising 
department  were  inimical.  But  that  is  all 
past.  The  Rural  to-day,  at  prices  which  are 
invariable,  commands  all  of  the  advertising 
patronage  that  it  should  give  space  to,  and 
that,  too,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  best  firms 
in  the  country,  while  its  circulation,  as  we 
are  willing  to  show  to  all,  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  Its  policy  of  speaking  the  truth 
whenever  it  knows  what  the  truth  is,  regardless 
of  advertising  interests,  has  certainly  proven 
that,  in  the  one  case  at  least,  it  pays  to  con¬ 
sult,  as  a  first  consideration,  the  interests  of 
those  for  whom  the  journal  is  professedly 
published . 


BRAINERD,  MINNESOTA. 


Unusual  Development. — Rapid  Growth, 
Northern  Pacific  Division  Head¬ 
quarters.-— Improvements 
Nearing-  $500,000. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 
[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  N’kw-Yorkkr,] 

The  first  house  was  built  in  Braimrd  in  the 
Fall  of  1870,  and  for  ten  years  the  town  en¬ 
joyed  what  might  be  termed  a  healthy 
growth.  Its  location  was  especially  fortunate, 
being  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
encompassed  by  primeval  forests,  which  to 
the  sturdy  settlers  who  laid  out  and  founded 
the  town  foretold  prosperity. 

'•  No.  there  is  a  necessity  In  fate 

Why  stltl  the  brave,  bold  man  Is  fortunate." 

And  truly  in  those  early  days  of  pioneering, 
settlement  in  the  then  “New  Northwest”  re¬ 
quired  a  great  amount  of  bravery  and  bold¬ 
ness,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  among  the  pio¬ 
neers  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  truth 
had  he  endeavored  to  forecast  the  Brainerd  of 
to-day. 

Now,  however,  with  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  the  truths  of  the  present  spread  be¬ 
fore  us  with  panoramic  vividness,  there  are 
certain  deductions  which  can  be  drawn,  which 
will  scarcely  fail  of  complete  realization.  To 
enable  the  many  thousand  readers  of  tho  Ru¬ 
ral  to  do  this  for  themselves  we  will  append 
a  pen  picture  of  the  Brainerd  of  to-day. 

By  actual  count  the  city  has  4,706  inhabit¬ 
ants,  though  the  census  of  1SS0  only  enumer¬ 
ated  2, 1 00.  T he  Congregationalist  church  was 
destroyed  by  fire  last  year,  but  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  in  for  a  new  one  to  be  built  at  once 
to  cost  $8,000.  Other  churches  of  Episcopal, 


Mr.  A.  G.  Gulley  made  a  statement  to  the 
South  Ilaveu  Bornological  Society  (us reported 
for  the  Michigan  Farmer)  respecting  Mr.  Roe 
aud  the  Bidwell  Strawberry,  which  was  decid¬ 
edly  incorrect.  He  said  that  all  the  cuts  of 
the  Bidwell  Strawberry  which  have  appeared 
in  the  different  periodicals  and  papers  were  E. 
1 .  Roe’s,  and  nearly  all  the  articles  praising 
up  the  wonderful  qualities  of  that  berry  were 


CREAMERY 


LOOMINGTON  fMM'S) 
MURiFRY.  MW® 

i  Katnh'd  >  PrirPiU’utH '««'"• 

)  18S2.  i  18N2  limited  f»  ( 


THE  WOOSTER 


potatoes  planted  at  the  three  dates — March 
25,  April  10  and  20 — may,  under  the  power  of 
influences  we  do  not  fully  understand,  come  to 
maturity  in  the  reverse  order  in  which  they 
were  planted,  though  probably  the  general 
rule  for  this  latitude  would  be,  the  second 
planting  will  ripen  first,  the  explanation  being 
that  March  25  is  too  early  and  April  25  too 
late,  but  April  10  just  about  right.  In  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois,  where  we  may  have  both  the  bugs 
to  contend  against  and  a  Summer  drought, 
two  considerations  only  govern  in  choosing 
seed — earliness,  in  the  first  place,  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  in  the  second,  and  this  is  all  we 
dare  to  hope  for.  This  fable  teaches  that 
in  planting  potatoes  and  other  vegetable 
crops,  the  better  and  the  safer  plan  for  the 
average  year  is  to  plant  at  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  insure  the  best  results. 


NHOTJSES 
iOAORES! 
|«.f  “I"  liift 

i  —  _ _ -end  for  it, 

SiDNEY  TUTTLE,  ACT.,  BLOOMINGTON,  Illinois. 

■■  0%  Wr  give  more  and  hotter  plants  for 
□  n  vb  Vlht  money  than  any  other  house 
n  B  I  in  the  country.  Co to Ingve for  1882 

1 I  V  W  wbm  W  7i0|/>  rcadu,  raws!  TO  A  LI,.  Send  for 
oue  and  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful  plants  we  offer. 

MILLER  &  HUNT,  Wrights  GROVE.  Chicago.  Ill. 


Perfect  in  Principle 

and  in  Operation. 

Can  be  used  with  LESS  ICE 
and  LABOR  than  any  other 
creamery  now  in  the  market. 
For  Circulars  nddress 

M.  D.  OHAPIN. 

POULTNEY,  VT.,  U.  S.  A. 


NOTES  ON  THIS  AND  THAT, 


B.  F.  JOHNSON, 


Referring  to  some  ideas  of  mine  printed  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Rural,  that  breeders 
and  feeders  of  blooded  neat  stock  were  erring 
in  the  direction  of  too  great  size  on  the  one 
hand  and  too  much  fat  on  the  other,  to  suit 
the  average  demands  of  the  meat- eating  pub¬ 
lic,  I  find  the  same  view  is  taken  on  the  other 
side  by  beef-eating  Englishmen.  Tims,  Mr. 
Gillett’s  122  fat  beeves  sold  in  Smithfield  late¬ 
ly,  were  complained  of  by  the  butchers  for 
being  too  fat,  and  no  doubt  if  the  American 
manner  of  cutting  up  beef  carcasses  on  the 
block,  prevailed  in  England  the  objection 
would  have  been  made  to  them,  that  averag¬ 
ing  1,963  pounds  gross,  they  were  too  large. 
And  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  pi  ize- taker  of  Smithfield  was  a 
steer  less  than  two  years  old,  which  weighed 
nearly  300  pounds  less  than  the  average  of  Mr. 
Gillette’s  122.  [The  Champion  steer  was  Mr. 
Postle's  cross-bred  Angus,  which  was  581)  days 
old,  and  weighed  1610  pounds. — Eds.] 

But  if  there  is  one  thing  I  feel  confident  of 
in  this  business  more  than  another,  it  is  that 
the  beef  eating  public  of  the  wealthier  class, 
whether  on  this  side  or  the  other,  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  satisfied  with  two-year-old  beef,  no 
matter  how  fat  it  may  be  or  how  tender. 
A  two  year  old  steer  or  spayed  heifer  makes 
meat  which  is  neither  beef  nor  veal,  and  as 
such  it  will  never  be  accepted  by  gourmands, 
or  even  good  livers,  wbeu  fouror  five-year  old 
steers  can  be  h  id.  In  the  existence  of  this 
state  of  the  public  taste,  in  regard  to  beef,  I 
see  a  greater  future  lor  the  small  breeds  like 
the  Devons,  Galloways  and  the  Angus,  than 
has  ever  been  claimed  for  them  on  account  of 
their  possession  of  robust  constitutions  and  the 
lack  of  herns. 

I  don’t  think  the  public  appreciates  the  im¬ 
provement  in  cattle  portraitureof  theRuKAL, 
as  fully  as  it  ought  to  do.  It  is  now  a  time 
comparatively  remote,  since  the  Rural  col¬ 
umns  were  defaced  by  those  square  mechani¬ 
cal  and  wooden  cuts  of  prize  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  without  character  und  without  individ¬ 
uality  and  with  no  other  merit  than  that  ideal 
perfection,  which  the  world  never  saw,  and 
which  elevated,  or  rather  reduced  every  in¬ 
dividual  to  one  plane.  Yes,  the  day  for  such 
tasteless  portraiture  has  gone  by  and  we  shall 
see  little  more  of  it  in  agricultural  journals  of 
the  first-class,  and  neither  advertisers  in  their 
show  bills,  nor  the  proprietors  of  herd  books 
will  care  to  perpetuate  in  future  publications 
such  gross  errors  iu  representation  and 
taste.  _ 

It  is  unfortunate  in  this  connection,  that  the 
remarkable  fat  animals  which  have  taken  the 
prizes  at  the  three  Chicago  Eat  Stock  Shows, 
have  left  no  portraits  behind  them  by  which 
their  special  merits,  points,  and  individualities 
can  be  recalled  hereafter.  This  seems  to  have 
beeu  specially  true  of  the  prize  takers  of  1681. 
Such  portraits  of  them  as  appeared,  belonged 
to  the  perfect  monster  class  above  described, 
and  so  uulike  the  originals  that  those  who 
made  themselves  familiar  with  the  animals 
for  days,  had  hard  work  to  distinguish  them 
in  the  drawings  and  cuts  made  of  them.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  will  recognize  the  importance  of 
artistic  portraiture  of  the  animal  prizes  are 
awardei  to,  aud  provide  means  and  measures 
to  have  them,  even  if  it  ahuu  d  make  some  out¬ 
lay.  What  would  Lot  the  State  Society  give 
could  it  obtain  a  set  of  cuts  of  the  animals 
prizes  have  been  given  to,  in  their  three 
former  shows,  as  graphic  or  individual  and  as 
good,  as  that  of  the  prize- taking  Angus  heifer 
which  the  Rural  printed  a  lew  weeks  ago  t 
State  Boards  and  Societies  spend  thousands  in 
printing  details  which  are  of  doubtful  use  or 
beneli * to  auy  one  Suppose  they  restrain  them¬ 
selves  a  little  in  this  line,  aud  spend  a  few 
hundreds  in  perpetuating  the  memories  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gracious 
creatures’  the  Western  agricultural  world  has 
ever  seen. 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  market  gardener 
and  truck  patch  man,  and  many  small 
and  huge  farmers  in  the  West,  to  obtain 
acres  of  potatoes  as  early  as  possible— 
and  to  this  end  many  different  methods  are 
employed,  which  unfortunately  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  depended  on.  AlS  a  general  state¬ 
ment,  those  who  prepare  their  land  best  aud 
plant  at  the  earliest  seasonable  time,  get  the 
earliest  and  the  largest  crops  aud  the  best 
prices  for  them,  but  it  is  not  always  so. 
And  here  is  where  the  bit  of  advice  or  sugges¬ 
tion  I  wish  to  give  will  come  in.  It  is  found¬ 
ed  on  the  fact  and  circumstance  that  when 
potatoes  are  |  lauted  at  different  times,  the 
dates  of  ripening,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
do  not  al  way  s  arrive  in  the  same  order.  Thus 


an  Cane  Cod  Cranberry  plants;  best  for  culture 
C  and  prices.  Old  Colony  Nurseries, Flymouth.Mass. 


Greatly  IMPROVED. 

•,n,v  ur."..  __  1  In  dully  urn-  In  over  tfi.txX)  fac- 
gB^i:  lories  und  dairies.  For  securing 

lram  tsr.Ks,  rnuTY  and  orkat- 
,  ,  HST  POS6IIU.E  AMOUNT  OP  CREAM, 

"  Made0  tiul,A  KOTO  STYLES, 
TEN  SI/.K.S  each.  Durable  and 
ornamental.  Skim  automatic¬ 
ally  without  lining  the  cutis.  Most  popular  In  the 
CREAM -GATHERING  plan.  KolIT  HOLD  URIIAliH 
and  Six  s  1 1, Visit  Metlnli  tor  SUPERIORITY. 
Also  DavIjb  Swing  Churns,  Butter  Workers,  Prints. 
&c„  &e.  Send  postal  for  circulars. 

VtHMUNT  FARM  MAChINE  CO.  Bellows  Falls.  Vermont 


SCHRAALF.NBtJBGH.  NEW  JERSEY. 

C.  S.  COOPER  has  four  pens  of  P  Rocks  and  three 
pens  of  L.  Brahmas,  choice  birds,  mated  for  lHS2_vVill 
flirt) lull  (*KgK  for  hatching  at  $2.00  for  13,  or  *3.00  for 
20,  no  ln-brcoillug. 


Rumson  Nurseries 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 


Now  ready:  New  Catalogue.  Descriptive 
and  very  i  1 1 struct ivc.  Free  to  all  applicants. 

B.  It.  llANlE,  Agt.,  Bed  Bank,  N.  J. 


LAWN  MOWER, 

Surpassing  all  Others  and  Pronounced  the  Best 

ir>r>n  It  is  the  llght- 

IoOiC  est,  ruRs  more 

jy  easily,  cuts  long- 

^  cr  grass,  Is  more 

Sy  durable,  i-equl  res 

less  repairs,  cuts 
/jp  grass  more 

smoothly,  In  less 
liable  to  obstrue- 
—  tlon.  and  la  of 

I  Jy  more  handsome 

^ appearance  than 

auy  other  Mower 

upon  the  market.  The  fennsylvanlaState  Agricultural 
Society  says:  "It  will,  we  believe,  wear  longer,  do  the 
work  better  with  less  labor,  than  any  other  Mower. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  is  that  It  cuts  higher  grass 
than  any  other  Mower.” 

It  Is  pronounced  by-  competent  Judges  the  best 
Lawn  Slower  the  world  ever  produced. 

Every  Mower  warranted.  Address 

Lloyd,  Supplee  &  Walton, 

Philadelphia.  Pa 


DO  NOT  SEND  YOl  If  II I  Lit  t"  the  factory, 
or  buy  auy  cans  or  pans  until  you  have  written 
for  circulars,  and  lull  Information  of 

THE  FERGUSON  BUREAU 


'NOVELTIES 

Send  for 


It  surpasses  all  other  systems  in  quantity  on  1  quail ty 
of  butter,  In  case  :  nd  cleanliness  of  working;  Is 
endorsed  by  the  best  dalrv  authorities.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  price  lists,  amt  valualdc  Information  address 

The  FERGUSON  Mftf.  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt, 

♦  a***************** 


Small  jfcniitsi 


THE  STODDARD  CHURN 


SEED,. 

pATALOGwi 


The  most  popular  chum 
on  them  a  rk  e  t.  N o  floats 
or  dashers  inside.  The 
cover  removed  in  an  In 
star.t,  and  replaced  n« 
quickly.  Cork  packing, 
that  never  leaks.  High 
est  award,  a 
SILVER  MEDAL. 

at  Philadelphia.  M  at 
the  largest  exhibition 
of  dairy  apparatus  ever 
made  In  this  country, 
after  an  netual  test  with 
the  leading  churns  man¬ 
ufactured.  SIX  SIZES 
made.  Pulleys  furnished 
for  power  if  desired. 
Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
manufacturers— 
MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  M’F’G  CO., 
I’oulmey,  Vermont. 


ifoggAko 


The  standard  of  America  — 

Admitted  by  leadine-  Seeds-  Js 

men  and  Market  Gardener*  AQprfeA  mar 
everywhere  to  lie  th«  most  per  KSH3^§I£ 

feet  and  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  for  circular.  Manufao-  — 

tured  only  by  „ 

EVERETT  <fc  SMALL,  B««ton,  Maas 


Thlrfv-Slr  Varieties  of  Cabbage;  35  of  Corn  28 Of 
Cucumber;  *1  r,r  Melon  •  83  Of  Peas;  2H  of  Beans  :  17  of 
Squash  ;  23  of  Beet,  and  40  of  Tomato,  with  other  vari¬ 
eties  in  proportion,  a  large  portion  of  which  were 
grown  on  tny  five  seed  farms,  will  be  found  In  mv 
VK0KTACU.K  AND  PlOWKR  SEED  CATAt-OOUK  KOR  1882. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  npply.  Customers  of  liwt  Season 
need  not  w  rite  for  It.  All  Seed  sold  from  in,v  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  he  both  rn-sh  ami  true  to 
name,  so  far,  that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  I  will 
refill  the  order  gratis.  Thu  ORKilNAL  iNTiiomiCER  OK 
Early  Ohio  ash  bcrkank  Potatoes,  m  ariu.khkad 
Eah.lv  Corn,  the  HumiAiio  SqiiAstl,  Marblehead  Cab- 
liAiiic,  Phi.nNBv ‘8  MELON,  and  a  score  of  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables.  1  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  New 
Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

JAMES  J.  H.  UKKGGRY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


MrCT>«VTbt 

MKE1EY  t.  STODDARD 

(MFC  CO 

polH.Tsrzvt__ 


penkock’s  Patent  Road  machine. 

KEEPS  THE  HIGHWAYS  nvt  TIMES  BETTER  FOR  HALF  THE  PRESEXT 
COST  IS  Ctlt  OR  C0IIKTRY.PAnTIClH.RRS  FREE—. 

Mach.nes^toN  TRIAL.®  $ 


TiOR  RENT— A  small  farm,  conveniently  located 
'  tor  nursery  purposes.  Terms  pis v.  Address 

JOHN'  11.  SCUDDER,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


LANDRETH’S 
NOVELTIES ! 


Manufacturers  of  “  Matchless”  Dump-Scraper. 

S.  PENNOCK  &,  SONS’  CO.,  * 

Pa.,  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Ken  nett  Square, 


m  ■atwodqllarih  m  ■  m  safe  arrival 

Trial  Package  for4)  I  Hil  H  GUARANTEED. 

Potato  (Garfield)  Jflb.  23c.,  Cnt»ba«e  (Ijtndreth’s  KarUeat)  X  oz.  35c.,  Let  taco  (Landreth’s  Forcing) 
loz.  13c.,  I  .entire  (Bloomsdale  Summer)  loz.  13c..  Lett  nee  (Heat  Resisting)  loz  15c.,  Melon  (Boss) 
'/t  oz.  20c.,  Onion  ( BJooiusdala Pearl)  ,v;oz.  20c.,  Radisli  (ICrirlii  Kt  Whit/;  Forcing)  1  oz,  15c.,  ffift 
Radish  (Early  Scarlet  Erfurt)  1  oz.  15c.,  Oats  (Given  Mountain)  1  pt.  25c.— Total  value 
!■  0^  m  B  l !  AS II  we  will  forward  the  above  list  of  Novelties,  postage  paid.  Unclose  posfcige 
^  K  29  I  stamps,  and  address  D.  LANDRETH  Sc  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRKCISIO.N  of  a  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  in  a  day 

Til l  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE,  AMD  THE  FASTEST 
HAND  PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Inducements  on  Samples  this  season,  bend 
for  circular. 

WALLACE  FISK  South  Byron, 

GKNESKK  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers.  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  Agts.  for  N. 
Y.  City.  Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  R.  L,  Agents 
for  New  England. 


GERANIUMS! 


tSTiiONb  PLANTS,  your  choice,  labeled,  suitable  for  i  in  me¬ 
diate  floiveriilK,  wut  salelv  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  a.  y  pott-otllce. 
1  .artiest  an  I  l>Tne*t  Asoori  meiil  in  this  country  to  select  Ircmi. 
12  si>leud)d  varieties  Double  (icrunniiUK,  your  choice,  XI.  12 
sple.ndid  varieties  Siutsle-I’low  elliiu  t.c»  h  in  inns,  your ■  choice,  S 1. 
G  Double  aud  15  Single  varieties  l.erailliHHS,  N 1 .  5  Double, 

5  Single,  and  2  Scented  Geraniums,  Si.  1  Bronze,  I  Sllver- 
I.eafcd.  I  Ivy,  1  Scented,  il  JsiriKtc,  it  Double  t .eriiiiiuiiis.  si. 
l2siilcndidevir-bl'Kiiiiing  Roses,  Si.  12 -plcmUd vurieli--  <  n illa¬ 
tion  Pitiks,  SI.  12  tjrfcudKl  vurielie-t  ITicbsius,  Si-  12  npleudid 

Kvariatio  Coleus,  S I  •  1  Ilibiseiis, -1  I  .untunii*,  1  Kocilslntt,  1. 

v  Auy  7  of  the  above  .nwirlinoiitr,  by  mall,  prcpiita,  tor  W5.0I1.  New 
n  t c  ran  in  ms,  President  <•  a  rile  Id  id  id  Mrs.f  tar  held,  added  tiral  is 
\  mi  a  SitJ.DD  order,  or  one  on  a  Sll.OO  or  lev  tVe  also  oil  or 
sAinlASII  PRIZES  for  the  three  lurjresl  BOSS  >\  A  TER  WU 
JF.lj El  .DNS  grovvu  Inimouracod.  This  '  evv  Melon  combine-  alline iwod 
J  quaff tu-a.  The  flesh' is  of  a derqi  HCiirlet.rKdliii  sugar  and  always  cryt  taline 

_ '  a  d  tncJtm D  t  - amongtlic  earliest,  hen  v  ie«t  anfl  most  prodac- 

live.  Pei  pa ;  k age, 25c.; 5 package-  S  I.  \V.- alsoofler  S  UN) in  (’ASH 
PHIZES  for  the  Finest  V egeln blew  grown  from  our  Scciloatnong  which)*. S’!  o 
tor  the  best  5  heads  Enlibnire,  SI  50  for  the  best  G  Squashes,  Vi  c  offer  S  UK) 
ill  t'  \SI1  for  the  four  largest  t  lull  orders  for  our  Seeds  and  Plant*.  I.V-r-l  >  re- 
mi  winn  to  pi  rwma  ordering.  HaiidHomely  Illustrated  1  loral Catalogue  of  Plan  sand 
S«da,30pp.,  Fre.c.  1NNISFAI.LEN  t4RElCNHOITSKS,  spring  field,  Ohi*) 


ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


The  “ACMK”  BUbJecta  the  noil  to  the  action  of  a 
Crusher  »n«  t.cveler,  aud  at  the  name  time  to  the 
Culling,  Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  Steel  Coiiltrrs.  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  tmmciinr  culling  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  Inverted  sod,  hard  clay 
and  “  slough  land  "  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted-  Send  for  circular. 
jyjISM  tr  ll  HOT  It  Kit ,  Sat*  .nnnurneturer*, 

Harrisburg,  and  22  Coiaeok  Place, 

Penn..  New  York  City 


ALABASTINE 


FOR  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS. 
Uneqnoled  for  rtm  ability. 
Ueautu  and  Economy.  It  Isa 
valuable  discovery,  and  1ms  al¬ 
most  entirely  Hi'petHeUed  Kal- 
Komlue.  K  produces  a  line, 
lasting  anil  nauilsonic  finish. 

It  Will  Pay  Yon 
to  send  for  a  sample  Card  and 
Testimonials  to  SEELEY 
BROS  .  32  Hurling  Slip,  N  ,  Y„ 
or  A VERIt.L  PAINT  CO.,  Bos¬ 
ton  <V  Chicago,  and  M.  B. 
CHURCH,  Grand  Rapids  .Mich 


ChiLMsO  CNU 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Warranted  tn  work 
as  rt-preseuLtd. 


HALLOCK’S 

IMPROVED 


Platform  Sprlnj;  Wagons,  Throe  Sprint;  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Buggies,  Phietous,  Sewing  Machine  Wagons,  Illicit  boards. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  is  Monarch  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  In  its  construction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechaulcB  lu  the  world.  The  Spring  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  wagon  shops.  And  for  the  manufacture  or  this  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  unsur 
passed.  Bend  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Price  LIbL 


VOjH  Sows  Beet,  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Turnip, 
...  Buta-Baga,  Onion,  and  all  email  seeds 
PllJiipni.  '■  -iw  ju  aj.i]]8,  gout  on  n.i£©ipt  of  S5.D0. 
S.  D.  HALLOCK.  00  B.  CharUi  Btr»*t,  Bu-tlmors,  1 14. 


THE  RUBAI.  NEW-YORKER. 


&\)t  Poitllrij  gaiir. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


The  profits  of  the  poultry  yard  depend 
largely  on  proper  management.  A  well  con¬ 
ducted  poultry  yard  will  pay  yearly  a  large 
dividend  on  the  invested  capital — there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  The  poultry  house  must  be  in 
a  dry,  healthy  location,  and  warm  in  Winter. 
The  apai  tments  should  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  lice.  Saturating  the  perches  with  kero¬ 
sene  once  a  week  will  aid  much  in  this.  For 
a  dust  bath  mix  a  little  slaked  lime  and  flour 
of  sulphur  with  fine  sand  or  road  dust.  Good 
wholesome  food  given  regularly  is  a  requisite 
to  success.  Burnt  bones  and  oyster  shells,bits 
of  fresh  meat,  etc.,  thrown  in  with  their  corn 
will  have  a  good  effect  on  egg  production. 
Fresh  water  is  efsential. 

There  are  some  breeds  of  hens  that  are  not 
happy  unless  they  are  providing  their  owner 
with  eggs.  For  farms  where  the  range  is 
large,  and  where  eggs  are  desired  more  than 
flesh,  the  Black  Spanish  and  Leghorns  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  varieties.  An  average  of  over 
two  hundred  eggs  yearly  has  been  obtained 
from  a  single  hen.  But  with  these  things  in 
their  favor  they  are  great  foragers,  and  a 
garden  fence  needs  to  be  a  high  one  that  they 
will  not  scale. 

For  eggs  alone,  then,  the  Spanish  and  Leg¬ 
horns  may  be  recommended  ;  for  eggs  and 
flesh, the  Light  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  for  ornamental  use  the  Hamburgs,  Black, 
Golden-spangled,  Silver  spangled  and  White, 
the  Bearded  Golden  and  Bearded  Silver 
Polands.  The  Bantams  should  not  be  omitted 
from  the  fancy  poultry  yard,  as  their  diminu¬ 
tive  size  makes  a  pleasing  contrast. 

For  sweet,  finely’  flavored  flesh,  and  richness 
of  eggs  the  many  varieties  of  the  game  fowl 
are  excellent.  They  are  hardy  and  strong,  in 
this  respect  like  the  Cochins ;t he  hens  are  good 
mothers  and  lay  a  moderate  number  of  eggs, 
and  the  cocks  are,  of  course,  good  fighters,  if 
fighting  proclivities  are  desirable.  There  is  a 
large  variety  of  these  fowls,  but  the  Black¬ 
breasted  Reds  and  the  Brown  Reds  are,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  for  ordinary  uses.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  fowl  are  close  and  glossy’ 
feathers,  small  head,  toes  long,  body  erect, and 
of  active  movement.  They  are  great  rangers 
and  will  thrive  best  when  they  have  plenty’  of 
room.  d. 


HViml 


quills'. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 


STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 


C7 


XiT  XTSE. 


CfsABAHTSHJ 

Superior  to  any  other  i 

17  Sizes -ltc  10  E.  Power 

Adopted  bv  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  at  forts  and 
garrisons  and  by  ail 

leading  railroad  com¬ 
panies  of  this  and 
other  countries. 

Also  the  Celebrated 

IXL  FEED  MILL, 

vr hlch  can  be  run  by  any  power  anil  Is  cheap,  effective  anil  ilurable. 
Will  grlrul  any  hum  of  small  grain  Inlo  feeilat  the  rale  of  6  to  25 
bushels  per  hour,  ae.  onli utr  ta  quality  anil  thus  of  mill  used.  Send 
Cataloi 


for  Catalogue  and  Price-List,  Address 


U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


THE 

Watertow  n 

WII1M1LL 

the  Best  in  Cm. 

Write  l  or  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
login'. 

ii.  II.  Bspcock 
&  Sons. 
■Watertown, 
N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CALIFORNIA 


tnrers. 


WIND  MILL. 

Sllliplo,  Strong,  Durable.  Rosette  Whet  1 
and  perfectly  Helf-rcgulathig.  avoiding 
fUO  weal  ing  Jutlita.  Also.  Steven’s  Pont 
Feed  Grimier  and  a  i*erfeet  Rotary  Mo 
tion  attachment,  without  gearing.  the 

pnirnr  hclnir  coemo'*-b.s*ii,|  bv  the  lift 

or  up  stroke  of  Pnmn  Rod.  Can  be  used 
for  outruns'  feed,  churning.  Ac.  The 
lieat,  cheapest  and  most  useful  power  In 
the  market.  Full  particulars,  circulars, 
&c..  sent  tree.  Andress  the  M&nufao- 
CL.AS.1Y  «  tlu.  ouMUlOb,  ILL. 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILLS 

Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  7.U00  In 
.dual  use  In  every  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  U.  8.  It  is  a  section  wheel— 
has  been  made  by  the  present  Co.  for 
ten  years  ;  iu  all  that  time  not  one  has 
blown  down  without  tower  brt akin <— 

,  _ ..  a  record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We 

leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills 
sent  on  30  days’  trial.  Beet  Feed  Mills.  Corn  Hheli  jo». 
Ac..  Ac.  Catalogue  free. 

QHaDUCNGK  MILL  DO..  Batavia.  III. 


All  N  ew  Stvle 
Best  Quality 
.Lithographed 

1  We  send  t 


\m>r  NamelnPN««| 
i'jiticy  Loi  tering  J 


Printed  On  All ! _ 

lus-ihi)  most  Elegant  pack  ever 
published-free  to  every  one  sending  ic  da- 
tor  our  new  price  list,  A  illustru'ed  Premium  List. 
Agents  Large  Samnle  Rook  tk  100  samples  at  cents. 

Address.  STEVES;*  flUOIUKllS.  Aorthtord,  Conn. 


Pimnatifouiff. 


THE 

GREAT  GERMAN 

REMEDY 

FOR 

RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA,  . 
SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, 
BACKACHE, 


SORENESS 

OF  THB 

CHEST, 

SORE  THROAT, 

QUINSY, 

SWELLINGS 

AND 

SPRAINS, 
FROSTED  FEET 

AND 

EARS, 

33  XT  H.  INTIS 

AND 

QCAIjDS, 

General  Bodily  Pains, 

TOOTH,  EAR 

AND 

HEADACHE, 

AND 

ALL  OTHER  FAINS 

AMD 

ACHES. 

No  reparation,  on  earth  equal*  .St  Jacobs  Oil  *a  a  sate. 
sirRK,  simi-i.ie  ami  oil  Cai-  Kxturnal  Remedy.  Atrial  entalli 
but  the  comparatively  trifling  outlay  of  DO  Cknts.  and  every 
on#  nufTorlng  with  pain  oaa  have  oheap  and  positive  proof  of 


iu  vlaima. 


IURKCTIOXS  IS  ELEVEN  LA  MIL' Ah  113. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUDOISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 

A.  VOGELER  &  CO. 

Baltimore,  MU.,  U.  8.  A, 

TO  Tour  Name  in  Handsome  Script  Type  on  *T 
/  II  Beautiful  Chrmno  Cards,  the.  Latest  styles.  I  U 
|  U  Sentiment.  Friendship.  Scroll  and  Motto  >=— 
.,:r  Sccvles.  13  packs  $1.1*1.  I’rompt 
ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  21,  Nop.thkord,  conn. 


To  any  suffering  with  Catarrh! 
or  Bronchitis  who  aarnestly' 
desire  relief,  I  can  furnish  a 
means  of  Permanent  and  Pos¬ 
itive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment. 
No  charge  for  consultation  by 
mail.  Valuable  Treatise  Free. 

"Ilis  remedies  »re  thceutgrowth 
of  his  own  experience:  they  are 
tho  only  kn  nvra  dipboj  of  per¬ 
manent  cure." — lt.ipti.it 

Rev.  T.  P.CHILpfe.  Troy,  0. 


PROFESSOR 


SU0SPHA77C 

SAKING  1 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  ii^luny  "’cw- 
der. 

1  n  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Uorsford  Almanac  aud  Cock  Rook 
sent  free. 

liumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SIOOO 


,  REWARD  !  for 
1  any  case  of  Blind 
lileeuiug,  Itching. 

_  _  _  _  _  H  cerateil,  or  Pro- 

li  ,u,a-'i'it,RS  that  DoBIND  ’.s  PILE  ItEMEUY 
fa  i  Is  to  cure.  Pre  |  lared  by  J.P.MLLI.KU.  M.  IX,  915  A  rch 
St,  1'llihc.  Pa.  Nan  r/ruitin*  trilhoiti  hisMqnaiHr*.  Send 
lor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  aud  country  stores,  3$  1 . 


PJ  /’A/’A  FARMS  FOR  SAl-E  at  great  bargains. 
uUU  E.  C.  LINDSEY  &  CO.,  Norfolk,  va. 

OOD  FARMS  $500  to  $2,000  flood  climate. 

C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


G _ 

SOUTH 


Don't  locate  before  seeing  our  , Tames  River 
Settlement  Ilhnttrated  Catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va. 


Air  D*  WILL  BUY  an  elegant  COUNTRY  RES- 
IDEXCK  AND  38  AC  DCS  of  choice 
land  at  IiOudotivIlh-,  N.  Y.,  forty  minutes'  drive  ffom 
Albany  or  Troy,  and  a  short  distance  west,  of  Hudson 
R  ver.  One  of  the  best  place0  In  the  State for**  home. 
Abundance  of  tine  fru.t.  Churches,  Schools,  Tele¬ 
phone.  For  description  address  J.  R.  CAR  NELL. 

Loudon  vUle,  N  Y. 

LAND!  LAND!  LAND! 

The  choicest  and  cheapest  now  In  the  market.  300- 
000  acres  of  the  best  R  It  lands  in  America.  200, OHO 
acres  earliest  seleet'ons  of  speculator’s  lands.  All  In 
the  world  famous  Park  Region  ot  Minnesota.  Maps 
lists  and  prices  sent  on  application. 

C.  J.  WRIGHT, 

FERGUS  FALLS,  illfflK 


gEST  yyilEAT 

AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

THE  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  Prices:  Longtime:  Rebate  for  Improve¬ 
ment;  reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R,  M.  Newport,  cen.land  act. 

Me  now  this  Paper,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


ANtT 

7£0"r'0  0  6T'  , 

Acres  of  timber  '*.nd  prairie  _ 

Jband  alon?  the  Hue  of  the  St.  Lonis 
ftT)a  ©an  .Francisco  Itmlway  for  sale  on 

~eara*  time,  at  from  $2.00  lq  $S  00  an  acre.  Fi  »-o 

ranBportHtiou  from  £5t.  .Louis  to  puryhascra  ua 
per  Circular  sent  on  application  |r> 

W.  H.  TSATC2T,  /Temple  BaUding,  S  2.  COSTCt, 

I  I  .Tn  AjLL'dc'J"'-  >  St. Lotus, Mo.  I  Col"Vrr‘ 


jgftijittllaiitatt* 


CARDS’ 


|  Send  a  3e.  stamp  to  Charles  Tollner,  Jr. 
^Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  a  new  set  of  elegant 
tChromo  Cards  and  catalogue  of  latest  de¬ 
signs  published. 


50 


HANDSOME  CIIItOMO  CARDS,  Nerr*  Anl.Uc 
|ilmlgOi,nnme  on, In  ease  lOo.  Acknowledged  best  .old. 
Album  ofSamplea  SSc.  F.  W. Austin,  Fair  Haven  Conn. 


JQJjKlegaut  New  Stgle  Chrumo.  UiriP.  iimne  In  Hold 


4< 


;Jet  Ilk:.  American  Card  Co.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

•  Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
'  Postpaid.  O.  I.  Rkku.  .%  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


$72 


a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  True  &  Co.  Augusta,  Me. 


50 


Cards.  Feather  St  Hand  Series  ate.,  taucy  ease  10c 
Samples  3c.  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ct. 


a;|in  f  \  D  C  Y  Cnequciled  Advantages  for 
L  U  K  i  C.  .  Trawl,  alone  or  in  limited 
party  (SFLKGT par  e.rrvlU'nrv),  for  PLEASURE  or  STUDY. 
For  programme  and  Itineraries  of  1 852,  address  Amer¬ 
ican  Bureau  of  Foreign  Travel,  85S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$777 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 


Address  P.  O.  VICKERY.  Augusta  Me. 


$5to$20ES 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $3  free. 


ess  Stinson  .X  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


MiiBMI 


An  English  Veterinary  surgeon  ant  Cacuvst,  Low 
traveling  In  this  country,  says  Ui.it  most  uf  the  Horse  , 
and C.dt.r  Powders  Bui d  hue  arc  wurtUloss  ti.ish  He 
says  Unit  Sheridan’s  Ooodit’.oa  PowIcts  ore  absolutely 
pure  and  Immense. y  valuable  No L  ng  c  n  earth  will 
matte  hens  lay  IL’.e  Sheridan’s  Oon  lit  ion  Powders  Dose, 
onotensp  xrnful  toonepintfood  Sold  everywhere,  orsent 
by  mail  for  eight  letter  stamps  1  S.JOllNSON  It  OO.f 
'• -Ktnu  Mass  formerly  lion,  or  Me 


WANTED. 

Parties  to  start  a  creamery.  Requisite  number  of 
cows  assured. 

Address  W.  w.  GRISWOLD. 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Trade,  Morris.  Minn. 


Agents  wanted.  $5  n  Duy  made 
selling  our  NEW  HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLES  ami  FAMILY  SCALE, 

Weighs  up  to  '.‘3  lbs.  Sills  at  $1.50. 
Do m es  i  ic  Scale  Co..  Cinci a uaii  O 


HEAR  YE  DEAF! 

Garmore’s  Artificial  Ear  Drums. 

Ah  Iu  vented  an«l  avomi  by  him  porfovtly  rentorlna  Hie 

heitrlnff.  Kmirelv  ilt*af  ror  Ihiriv  year*,  ho  hcurri  wtih  ihcm, 
"Vcn  whispers,  illsUnctlv.  Aroitni  and  remain  in  po« 

siUon  without  aid.  Descripiivc  Circiuxr  frve.  CAUTJON:  l>o 
not  be  deceivotl  hv  bi»dH  cur  drums.  Mine  is  (he  only  Miccessful 
arillhdal  ear  drum  ni||ui|hclttrfd  JOHN  CARMORE, 
S.  W.  COR.  FIFTH  A-  RACE  STS.,  C1NC1NN  VT1,  O. 


A 


CENTS 

Are  making 


$100 


PER  IV10NTH 
SELUINC0T 


ANNINC’S 

ILLUSTRATED 


ST0CKB00K 


■Because  every  lirifter  needs  u.  U  is  tin*  laiesl  xml  most  complete  work  ever  issued  in  Aimrrfcu  treating  . .1  l(orMii,Cat* 
tie.  Sheen,  • ».  tlu*lr  breeds,  breeding,  tratnlug,  causes  or  disease,  svrnptom*.  i»nd  reriiedien.  Over  1,000  pii£c»,  400 
JlliiatnitlotiH,  Hlghlv  endorsed  by  such  eminent  author  Ulus  n *  ihc  President,  Vice  President,  and  Seeroinrv  ui  Vhiimti- dphta 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Mon.  d.  W.  Gaworn  and.  other  <.  Farmers,  their  hons,  and  uce  11  tn  desiring  profltxble  work 

Che. 


-liinild  send  ar  mice  Tor  full  pariiculars  ami  lerin-^  Address  III  lilt  VKI>  l>i*OS.,  7 


IE 


ie«tnut  >t..  I>i<iln*lelphla 


Wells,Rkhiirds6fi  &  Co’s  mm  ^  ^  '' 

PERFECTED  BUTTER  COLOR 

fllre*  ButtertlievllLeilnel mI,,,  Ik,.  * 


★  -^ASK^FOR^C 


batlonal  Diploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair. 
It  coMta,  who  n«i’*i  t.  where  to  (fot  it. 


•htgcst  Buttef^  Buyer*  recommend  it*  ns*, 


It  Gives  Butter  the  gllb-eilged  color  the  rear  routtd'  rh« 

•Thousands  of  Jurymen  my  IT  j . H  PEIlkliC’T.  UmmI  by  alUfie  best  Creamerle*.  Awarded  thelntSN 
uthi.  x.  Dairy  fair.  Ask  vom  dnmtstornierchaattoru-.or  write  to  **k  what  H  .s.  what 

HlAMWUS  A  CO.,  Proprletew,  B«Fli»f*o"i 


U  5 1  * QN LY If TH  I SjfT  H  E  -frFI R STJ|L  A MP« IfT H  E  BEST^ 


and  3?0uUrg. 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hambletonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 


Largest  Herd  of 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  tn  America. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  Is  wanted. 
vr  Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  St  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

_ Sysacusb,  N.  Y 

VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE  SBfB; Yfc! 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  stratus  * 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  State,  kept  01 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold,  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  anil 
Jersey  Re<1  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  ot 
pure  bred  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 
Lock  Box  84,  Fredericksburg.  Va. 


duplications!. 

iPoVELIiO ! 


DIT  IT  &.  OC  are  the  sole  agents  for  the  United 
States  for  the  magulllccnt  Ncvello  List  of  Oratorios, 
Operas,  Glees,  Part  Songs.  See.  The  separate  Anthems, 
Choruses,  or  Glees  cost-  ii  cts.  to  10  cts.  each,  and  are 
very  largely  used  for  occasional  singing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  excellent  and  practical  instructive  works, and 
are  called  "Primers,'’ but  are  really  a  great  deal  more: 

1.  Rudihk.nts  or  Mtrsrc.  By’  Cummings.  .  .  .  $  .50 

2.  Art  or  Piano  Pt.svt.vo.  By  Pauer .  1.00 

3.  The  Groan*.  Ey  Stainer . 80 

4.  SlNGISO  By  Raudegger. . 2.00 

5.  Musical  Forms.  By  Pauer.  ......  1.00 

6.  Harmony.  By  Stainer .  .60 

7.  Instrumentation.  ByProut .  l.oo 

8.  Violin  By  Tours . .  l.oo 

9.  Musical  Terms.  By  Stainer . 50 

10.  Composition.  By  Staluer . 1.00 


CLARKE’S  ANTHEMS  and  RESPONSES 

Price  $1.50.  By  WM.  HORATIO  CLARKE.  Anthems 
of  rare  beauty,  which  will  be  favorites  with  any  choir 
that  adopts  them. 

MASON  &  HID  DLEY'S  SYSTEM  FOR  Bi  SINNERS,  ■  $3-25 
MASON  •£  hQaDICDS  NuTHOD  FOR  PIANOFORTE,  .  3.75 

Two  famous  methods  by  two  of  the  beBt  tdanororte 
teachers  in  the  country.  Begin  with  one  method  \  End 
with  the  other ! 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Established  1834. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 

NEW  MUSH  AL  WORKS. 

Perkins’  Graded  Anthems. 

A  new  Anthem  Book  by  H.  S.  Perkins;  Intended  to 
supply -'hoirs  of  ordinary  ability  with  fresh  attrac¬ 
tive  anthems  from  the  best  popular  composers,  free 
front  technical  difficulty,  and  yet  of  nn  interesting 
character.  Contains  about  one  hundred  different 
pieces,  is  full  music  size,  and  Is  the  largest  arid  cheap¬ 
est  Anthem  Book  ever  published.  Notice  the  low 
price  of  SI  per  copy;  SI  50  per  dozen.  Specimen 
pages  free  on  receipt  of  application. 

Improved  Musical  Catechism. 

A  new,  short,  easy  Catechism,  with  Illustrations, 
by  H.  L.  Bullock,  with  tie,-  help  of  this  little  book 
mothers  can  easily  teach  their  children  the  elements 
of  music  in  so  simple  and  plain  a  manner  as  to  im¬ 
part  to  young  children  facility  In  sight  reading.  Jtore 
than  fills  the  place  of  every  other  Primer  or  Cate¬ 
chism.  Price  30  cents. 

Art  of  Reading  Music, 

An  entirely  new  method  for  tne  use  of  schools  and 
private  pupils  to  develop  rapid  reading  In  vocal  mu-  ’ 
sic.  The  exercises  arc  thoroughly  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  embracing  all  the  varied  vocal  forms,  from 
the  simplest  to  the  must  complex.  This  is  tie-  first  at¬ 
tempt.  to  present,  In  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  man¬ 
ner,  that  branch  of  music  which  is  most  troublesome 
to  every  student.  Hurt  I,  price  40  cents.  Part  II, 
price  50  cents.  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  mailed 
on  receipt,  of  price. 

W>l.  A  POND  i,V  CO— 25  Union  ^cjunre,  N.Y. 

CENTS 

for  t he  three  first  numbers  of 
the  new  volume  of  Dk.morest’s 
Monthly.  Ten  largo  picUl’es 
—  SteelchHTavingsninlOil.  The 
_  _  best  Portrait  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  James  A.  Garfield.  Two  pieces  of  music. 
Three  cut  dress  patterns.  Two  hundred  illustra¬ 
tions.  Two  hundred  ami  forty  panes  of  choica 
literatnre,  size  8 !» x  IIS,  or  pounds  of  elegant 
printing,  on  tinted  paper,  postfreo,  lor  fifty  c<-ni3 
in  postage  stamps.  \V.  JENNINGS  DEMUREST, 
Publisher,  17  East  14th  Street,  NcW  York. 


CHEAP  NEWSPAPERS  i  MAGAZINES. 

Send  6  cents  for  Catalogue  of  S.fKlO  Newspapers 
and  Magazines  at  Club  Rates,  fir  Agent*  Wanted. 

H.  A.  KEN  VON’,  r  m..  Dwicsht.  III. 


300 


15c 


I'ho'ce  Poetical  Selections  for  Autograph 
Albums,  neatly  bound:  250  spiev  Motto 
Verses,  and  25  populurSongH,  all  for  15  cts., 
poRt-paid.  PATTEN  A  WADE.  49  Barclay  St-.  N.  Y. 

"A  Violet  from  Mother’s  Grave"  &  -lit  other 
popular  Songs  words  and  music  ent  ire,  all 
for  15c.  PA  fTEN  ,v  CO..  47  Barclay.  St.,  N.  Y, 


P  Q  We  vrfll  send  Our  Sunny  South  an 

■  IX  trial  to  new  Subscribers  .8  mo».  for 

TP  IVJ  only  lOc.sllver.  An  8- page  40  col.  pn 
Ci  I  w  per  for  the  home  anil  farm.  ‘J'ell*  all 
dT\  p  si  o  about  7VJW.Try  It  Pubs.Siinny  S’th 
C  I  AS  I  O  Agents  Minted,  fl-ro 


row  u wood,  Tex . 


MOLD  AIK  DAI,  AWARDED 
the  Author.  A  new  and  gnat 
jledlcal  Work,  warranted  the 
best  and  cheapest.  Indispensable 
to  every  man,  entitled  ”  Tne  Set- 
euce  or  Life,  or  Self-Preeorva 
tion:”  bound  in  finest  French 
mnslin,  embossed,  foil  gilt,  sou 
pp..  contains  beautiful  steel  en¬ 
gravings.  125  prescriptions,  price 
only  $1.26,  sent  by  mall ;  ill  us 
ted  sample.  6  cents :  send  now. 


KKOW  THYSELF. 


tut, or  Dr.  w.  R.  FAKKEK. 
4  Bulflneh  8t„  Bouton. 


HOW  TO  TELL  WHEN  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  EXPIRE. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  inquiring  how  they  may 
know  when  their  subscriptions  expire.  Many  write 
us  :  “  As  the  Rijrai.  has  stopped  coming,  I  presume 
my  subscription  has  expired.”  Our  method  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  we  trust  all  will  read  this  explana¬ 
tion.  Under  the  title  heading  of  the  paper  and  di¬ 
rectly  under  thy  bull's  head  is  the  whole  number  of 
the  paper.  The  number  of  the  present  Issue  will  be 
seen  to  be  It! 77.  The  next  will  be  3678,  and  so  on. 
Now  when  a  subscription  is  received  and  put  In  the 
printed  list.  52  numbers  are  added  to  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  and  printed  after  the  subscriber's  name.  For  in¬ 
stance,  subscriptions  received  this  week  will  be 
numbered  on  the  printed  address  label  1729,  that  Is 
1677  with  52  numbers  added,  making  1729.  When, 
then,  tlie  whole  number  of  the  paper  reaches  1729 
then  all  subscriptions  so  numbered  expire.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  subscriptions  expire  next  week,  if  the  number 
after  the  printed  name  is  1677 ;  if  1678,  the  week 
after,  and  so  on  through  the  year.  If  there  Is  no 
number  following  the  address  on  the  wrapper  the 
subscription  expires  not  until  the  end  of  the  year. 


'm$  .of  iljc  lUfck. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  March  11,  1883. 

The  Floods.— The  Mississippi  floods  are 
still  unabated,  and  to  picture  the  sad  results  of 
the  disaster  is  impossible.  Houses  swept 
away  like  brush  wood,  cattle  dying  by  the 
thousands,  men,  womeu  and  children,  cut  off 
from  every  resource,  almost  dying  w  ith  star 
vation  or  drowned  by  the  rushing  waters — all 
these  are  common  occurrences  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and,  indeed,  along 
many  of  its  numerous  tributaries.  In  Louisi¬ 
ana,  a  district  that  produces  10,000  hogsheads 
of  sugar  was  covered  by  the  waters.  Gen. 
Mediae,  of  Arkansas,  says  that  the  overflow 
has  set  Arkansas  back  ten  years  No  crops, 
save  cotton,  can  be  raised  this  year  in  these 
districts,  and  unless  the  waters  soon  subside 
cottou  will  be  a  failure.  He  says  that  the  col¬ 
ored  people  are  emigrating  into  other  States 
in  large  numbers.  Seci  etary  Lincoln  says  the 
losses  caused  by  the  flood  in  the  Southwest, 
and  consequent  suffering,  exceed  any  estimate 
yet  made.  There  are  urgent  calls  for  greater 
measures  of  relief  than  can  be  afforded  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  made,  and 
these  demands  cannot  be  fully  met  without 
the  consent  of  Cougiess.  Senators  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  from  the  alllieted  States  are 
also  in  receipt  of  urgent  telegrams  calling 
for  help.  Help  should  be  given. 

The  Fourth  National  Bank  of  this  city  has 
had  funds  to  the  amount  of  $70,000  embezzled 
by  R.  H.  Cornwall,  a  clerk.  He  is  65  years 
old,  and  should  ba\  e  known  better. 

The  bill  providing  that  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  shall  be  prohibited 
for  a  term  of  30  years,  has  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  39  to  15.  It  prescribes  a  penalty 
of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  and 
a  fine  of  not  more  thau  $500  against  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  any  vessel  who  brings  any  Chinese  la¬ 
borer  to  this  country  during  that  period.  It 
further  provides  that  the  classes  of  Chinese 
excep.ed  by  the  treaty  from  such  prohibition 
— such  as  merchants,  teachers,  students,  trav¬ 
elers,  diplomatic  agents  and  Chinese  laborers 
who  were  in  the  United  States  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1880— shall  be  required,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  for  their  admission,  to  procure  pass¬ 
ports  from  the  Government  of  Cnina  person¬ 
ally  identifying  them  and  showing  that  they 
individually  belong  to  one  of  the  excepted 
classes,  which  passports  must  have  been  in¬ 
dorsed  by  thediplomatic  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  China  or  by  the  United  States 
Consul  at  the  port  of  departure. 

In  Ckicago,  the  fifty-first  birthday  of  Gen. 
Sheridan  was  celebrated  on  the  6th,  by  a  din¬ 
ner  given  by  the  Illinois  Coimuandery,  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States.  There  were 
speeches  by  eminent  citizens  wno  served  with 
the  general  in  his  battles. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  the  past  year  were  $11,778,000,  against 
$11,910,000  theprevious  year.  T  e  decrease  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  company  laid 
$591,000  worth  ol  rails  in  excess  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

The  Woman's  State  Suffrage  Convention 
has  been  in  session  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  past 
week.  Several  prominent  “  female  suffrag¬ 
ists  ”  were  presenl. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Castile, 
N.  Y.,  were  opposed  to  the  sale  of  liquor;  but 
because  they  put  un  their  ballots  "  it  or  Excise 
Commissioners ” instead  of  ‘  ‘  For  Commission 
ers  of  Excise,”  the  minority,  with  closer  at¬ 
tention  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  were 
declared  successful,  and  for  the  coming  year 
the  Castilians  can  drink  freely. 

At  Marquette,  Mich.,  the  Lake  Superior 
Powder  Coiupauy  ’»  packing  house  blew'  up 
Monday,  killing  Peter  Hoyle,  Charles  Hatch, 
Herman  Eckstrom  and  another,  unknown. 
Nothing  remains  to  show  where  the  building 


stood.  It  contained  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
powder.  Two  pailfuls  of  the  men’s  remains 
have  been  gathered  up. 

Five  different  patentees  of  cooling  appara¬ 
tus  are  contending  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  expenses  attending  President  Gar¬ 
field’s  illness  for  remuneration  for  the  use  of 
the  device  that  kept  down  the  temperature  of 
the  room  in  which  be  lay  at  the  White  House. 

Somewhat  unusual  w  as  the  result  of  seven 
years  of  litigation  over  a  dead  man’s  estate  in 
Aurora,  Ill,  If  the  property  had  been  sold 
when  the  suits  began  there  would  scarcely 
have  been  enough  to  pay  the  debts  and  the 
costs,  but  now  the  rise  in  the  value  of  farm 
properties  will  give  some  $12,000  to  the  legal 
heirs  after  paying  all  the  debts,  with  interest 
on  the  same,  and  all  the  costs  of  litigation  for 
seven  years. 

The  two  large  plates  of  glass  exhibited  in 
the  Main  Building  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  as  the  largest  ever  im¬ 
ported  to  this  country,  and  since  remaining 
there,  were  blown  down  in  a  recent  storm  and 
smashed  into  fragments.  , 

Hazael,  the  winner  of  the  six  days’  walk  in 
this  city,  received,  from  the  gate  money, 
$9,330,  and,  according  to  arrangement,  the 
winner  of  the  match  was  to  have  $9,000  of  the 
“  stakes,”  which  would  give  him  a  total  of 
$18,350. 

Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling  has  declined  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  the  Supreme  Bench ;  but  as  yet  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  President  has  not  been  made  public. 

Guiteau  has  sketched  the  title  page  for  a  re¬ 
vision  of  his  book,  The  Truth.  “  Published 
and  sold  only  by  the  author  at  Washington, 

D.  C.,”  is  the  way  he  puts  it. 

Local  electi  >ns  took  place  in  this  State  on 
the  7th  inst.,  with  general  results  somewhat 
mixed.  Oswego  elects  Clark  Morrison  (Dem.) 
Mayor,  by  a  majority  of  170;  Rochester  re¬ 
elects  C.  R.  Parsons  (Rep  1  by  1,200  majority; 
Newburg,  Peter  Ward  (Dem  )  Mayor,  925  ma¬ 
jority;  Cohoes,  Alfred  Leroy  (Rep.)  Mayor; 
Elmira,  David  Hill  (Dem.)  Mayor,  350  major¬ 
ity;  Utica,  F.  M.  Burdick  (Rep  )  Muyor,  250 
majority. 

The  Hudson  River  was  open  to  tha  passage 
of  steamers  on  the  8th.  The  Albany  and  Troy 
night  boats  made  their  first  trips  from  New 
York  on  that  date. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Camp¬ 
bell,  last  Summer,  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J  ,  has  been  without  a  Pres¬ 
ident;  but  on  the  7th  inst  Prof.  Merril 

E.  Gates,  of  the  Albany  Academy,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position. 

A  joint  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  enable  the  election  to  be  made  by 
the  people  ol  Postmasters,  United  States  Mar¬ 
shals,  District  Attorneys,  Collectors  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue,  and  other  officers  whose  duties 
are  to  Le  performed  within  the  limits  of  any 
State  or  part  of  a  State,  except  Judges  of  Su¬ 
preme  and  inferior  ccurts. 

In  the  New  J  ersey  Senate  a  bill  has  been 
passed  imposing  a  yearly  tax  of  $1  on  all 
dogs.  Five  times  that  amount  would  be  none 
too  much. 

If  Mr.  M.  J.  Costello’s  bill  becomes  a  law 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  issue  of  free 
passes  to  legislators  in  this  State  This  meas¬ 
ure  provides  that  after  October  1  of  this  year 
every  railroad  company  shall  carry  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  State  Engineer,  Attorney  General, 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  judges  of 
courts  of  record  in  the  State  free  of  charge 
while  traveling  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
the  duties  of  their  several  offices. 

Miss  Grace  Lee  Babb,  of  Maine,  passed  the 
best  examination  and  stood  first  in  a  class  of 
195  at  the  recent  junior  examination  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by 
District  Attorney  Corkhill  and  Mr.  Seoville 
in  perfecting  the  bill  of  exceptions  in  the  Gui- 
teau  case.  Mr.  Seoville  left  Washington  for 
Chicago  on  the  8th,  and  will  return  next 
Thursday.  Judge  Porter  has  telegraphed 
District  Attorney  Corkhill  that  he  will  reach 
Washington  on  Friday  ti>  consult  with  him  in 
regard  to  the  bill  of  exceptions.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached  upon  the 
bill  soon  after  Mr.  Scoviile’s  return  from  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  House  Committee  on  Territories  has  de¬ 
cided  to  report  in  favor  of  the  admission  of 
Washington  Territory  as  a  State,  on  the 
ground  that  the  census  v.f  1880  showed  that  it 
had  a  population  of  75,000,  equaled  at  the  time 
of  their  admission  by  only  three  other  States. 
The  taxable  property  of  the  Territory  is  $25,- 
000,000.  The  Territory  is  free  from  debt,  its 
agricultural,  horticultural  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources  are  unexcelled,  and  the  taxes  but  2}£ 
mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  most  severe  snow-storm  of  the  season 
prevailed  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the  9th,  and 
caused  great  delay  to  trains  all  through  the 
Northwest.  The  wind  reached  at  times  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  44  miles  an  hour. 

Again  is  the  country  reminded  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  is  a  poor  man.  His  conveyance  to 


his  wife  of  Long  Branch  property  valued  at 
$40,000  calls  attention  to  the  fact. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Mormons  gain  about 
2,000  a  year  by  immigration.  From  1840  to 
1S54,  or  in  15  years,  21,911  crossed  the  sea  and 
the  mountains.  Bet  ween  1810  and  1860,  28,740 
had  entered  the  Land  of  Promise.  Within 
the  next  decade  some  25,000  more  took  ship 
from  Europe  to  Salt  Labe,  and  not  far  from 
the  s  :me  number  between  1870  and  1882,  or,  in 
all,  from  the  first  ship  load,  in  1810,  say  about 
85,000. 

The  amount  needed  to  complete  the  Brooklyn 
bridge  is  $1,250,000.  The  total  amount  ex¬ 
pended  thus  far  has  been  $13,406,393.74,  The 
chief  engineer  states  that  the  bridge  will  be 
ready  for  use  March  31,  1883.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  recently,  a  plan  for  the  transit 
of  cars  was  adopted.  They  are  to  be  drawn 
over  by  means  of  an  endless  wire  rope  kept  in 
constant  motion,  and  are  to  run  on  the  circu¬ 
lating  system— that  is  to  say,  they  will  lie 
drawn  over  on  one  track  and  back  on  the 
other,  being  switched  by  motors  from  track  to 
track  at  the  termini  upon  elevated  platforms. 
The  cars  will  be  attached  to  the  wire  rope  by 
a  clamp,  the  sides  of  which  are  composed  of 
revolving  grooved  wheels,  brought  into  aetioH 
upon  the  rope  or  spread  apart  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  lever  brake. 

Of  the  441,064  immigrants  landed  in  1881  the 
North  German  Lloyd  line,  with  87  steamships, 
carried  71,709,  and  next  came  the  Hamburg- 
American,  with  77  steamships,  65,565.  These 
lines  carried  much  the  largest  number.  The 
number  of  steamships  required  to  carry  these 
immigrants  was  938. 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  for  Febru¬ 
ary  last,  was  $9,783,511,  and  for  the  eight 
months  ending  with  February  it  was  $98,869,- 
443.  The  receipts  of  customs,  internal  revenue 
and  miscellanous  for  February  exceed,  in 
amount,  those  for  the  6ame  time  in  1881,  by 
over  $3,000,000. 

The  will  of  Charles  Albert  Read,  lately  de¬ 
ceased,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  gives  $50,000  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  State  to  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  war  debt.  To  the  attend¬ 
ing  physician  of  the  testator  $500  is  given  on 
condition  “that  my  head  is  severed  from  my 
body,  as  I  have  great  horror  of  being  buried 
alive.” 


“  Working  Wonder*.” 

A  physician  who  is  using  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  in  his  practice,  says:  “  Your  treatment 
is  working  wonders.  I  only  wish  that  I  had 
known  its  value  before.  I  am  receiving 
marked  success  in  the  following  diseases:  Ov¬ 
aritis,  Pulmonary  Phthisis,  Angina  Pectoris, 
also  in  abating  the  symptoms  and  pathologi¬ 
cal  leisons  arising  during  the  Climacteric  pe¬ 
riod.”  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen, 
containing  large  reports  of  case6  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Pa- 
len,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Adv. 

- *-•-* - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  11,  1882. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  here 
within  the  last  24  hours: — Boston,  Mass. : 
There  has  been  a  steadily  growing  demand 
for  w'ool  under  the  influences  of  favorable 
advices  from  England.  The  unexpected 
activity  and  strength  developed  there  at  the 
sales  of  colonial  wool  (from  Australasia  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  impart  a  more  con¬ 
fident  feeling  to  holders  of  competing  grades 
here,  and  remove  all  fear  of  importations 
prior  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  clip  now  in  the 
market.  Sales  for  the  week  2,500,000  pounds. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cotton  }{c.  higher  as 
compared  with  last  week  and  wool  steady. 
Dairy'  and  farm  products,  as  a  rule,  are  weak¬ 
ening  under  increased  supplies.  Grains  have 
been  dull  and  unsettled  w  ith  a  general  down¬ 
ward  tendency  early  in  the  week,  followed  by 
a  recovery  and  advance  since  Wednesday, 
based  on  speculative  influences  backed  by  cold 
weather  in  the  Northwest,  a  decrease  in  the 
visible  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn  and  the  ro 
ports  of  the  imminence  of  wur  between  Aus¬ 
tria  aQd  Russia  and  the  generally  threatening 
aspect  of  political  affairs  in  Europe. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Rainy  weather  has  made 
country  roads  very  bad  for  travel  and  traffic, 
thus  curtailing  sales  of  produce.  Wheat  ir¬ 
regular  |and  decliniug ;  but  corn  has  advanc¬ 
ed,  closing  at  63*^c.  Oats  quiet  and  firm 
Rye  has  declined.  Barley  steady  and  in  fair 
demand.  Flour  has  fallen  25@50e.  per  barrel. 
Holders  of  provisions  are  unwilling  to  accept 
present  prices.  Hogs  firm,  having  recovered 

a  little  in  price . Indianapolis,  Ind, : 

Butter  and  egg  dealers  have  organized  an  Ex¬ 
change,  which  will  hereafter  fix  the  prices  of 
these  commodities — an  advantage  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  as  there  is  quite  a  heavy  trade  in  these 

goods  at  this  point . Evansville,  Ind.: 

Wheat  prospects  are  considered  very  prom¬ 
ising  . 

Chicago,  Ill. :  Hogs  are  running  lighter,  but 


there  is  a  steady  demand  and  prices  have 
risen  five  cents  to-day  (Friday).  Demand  for 
cattle  largely  exceeds  supply  and  prices  are 
very  firm.  Receipts  of  breadstuff's  for  the 
week  have  been  107,386  barrels  flour;  73,978 
bushels  wheat;  277,963  bushels  corn;  307,635 
bushels  oats  and  132,592  bushels  barley.  Ship¬ 
ments  have  been  125,483  barrels  flour;  47,065 
bushels  wheat;  342,863  bushels  corn;  192,045 
bushels  oats  and  77,170  bushels  barley.  The 
stock  of  w'heat  and  corn  in  farmers’  hands  is 
thought  to  be  much  smaller  now  thau  a  year 
ago  and  the  visible  supply  is  less,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table: 

Latest  Preced'g  Cor’sp'cl’g 
dates,  week,  week  ’81, 

..  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Wheat .  16,118,519  17,0-15,992  24,856,235 

Corn .  14,200,219  15,656,829  15,662,758 

Oats . 2.283,241  2,412,225  3,408,454 

R.ve . . .  1,160,086  1,110,  KIT  703,652 

Barley .  2,348,360  2,286,107  2,868,123 

No.  2  Chicago  Spring  wheat  is  $1.28j£  @ 
$1.29  against  $1 .26  @  $1.26)^  a  week  ago,  and 
other  grades  have  risen  proportionately. 
Corn  is  active  at  59 %  against  58%  @60c.  same 
time  last  week.  There  is  a  report  that  80,000 
barrels  of  potatoes  have  been  ordered  direct 
from  Europe  by  dealers  in  this  city. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Health,  hope  and  happiness  are  restored  by 
the  use  of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound.  Send  to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham, 
*33  Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  pam¬ 
phlets  —  Adv. 

- - 

The  Boston  Globe  brings  this  item:  Chas. 
8.  Strickland,  Esq.,  this  city,  was  cured  of 
rheumatism  by  St.  Jacobs  Oil.— Ado. 


“Rough  on  Rats.”  Ask  Druggists  for  it. 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  roaches,  bed- bugs,  ver¬ 
min.  15c. — --ldo. 


Premature  Loam  of  the  Hair 

May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Bur¬ 
nett’s  Cocoaine. 

Housekeepers  should  insist  upon  obtaining 
Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts,  they  are  the 
best. — Adv. 


She  iWaxluis. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  March  11, 1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— A  weak  feeling  prevails  in  do¬ 
mestic  beans  and  prices  are  again  shaded.  Foreign 
are  In  good  demand  and  take  In  most  of  iho  eheaD 
home  trade  ued  about  all  of  the  Western.  Green 
peal  quoted  easy.  Southern  b.  e.  firm  and  scare 

Beans  marrow,  prime,  *«.!» i*4;  rulr  to  good  #3  50 
(SAKS;  medium,  choice,  *3.45<8»S.50;  fair  to  good.  S3  25® 

k1!.  f W‘  I'hidce  S3  Tuts. fair  to  good,  #;>.25@3  35- 
white  kidney,  tihofqo.  #1.(0;  fair  to  good,  #3.70®3  80: 
red  kidney  ,  choice.  |&*)®2.9d;  rair  CO  good.  #2.4062  75 

8®aiafa:  ffi,Vsormatt bUgS'  Prb,‘u’  *i85® 

Peas  green,  prime,  #1.4  .(161.50;  poor  to  good,  SLOT 
<ai.25;  Southern  b.  e..  per  2  -hu.  bag,  #4.utKa,4.15. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  4,624  bushels. 

Exports  do,  442  pkgs. 

HnKAtwruFFB  AND  Provisions— A  stronger  tone  Dre- 
NAlIs  for  flour;  exporters  making  more  decided  bids 
Wheat  lias  worked  stronger  through  cold  weether  at 
the  W  mt  ami  the  light  deliveries  or  the  moment 
U>rn  and  oats  are  doing  better.  The  Russo  German 
war  speck  has  hud  no  positive  influence  on  prices  as  a 
l-tni  provisions  have  obtained  some  specula¬ 
tive  brilliancy?  and  quotations  are  fairly  strong 

Receipt*  for  tlie  week.  Beef.  tibl*.  rind  i.m  1  lffi- 
U  412'  bbl"'  cnt  n’r'fttA  pkg*,  20,991;  lard,  pitg8.’ 

Export*  for  the  week  Beef,  bids,  and  tcs.  1,973; 
PJwiuO*8’  U  S:  cutmcat8>  tts-  3.232,6)9;  lard,  Its! 

PrlpeB  of  flour,  meal  And  feed,— Flour,  No  2 
*  Wj1- State  and  Western,  sup.-mne,  #3  rtu 
6*4  25;  city  mills  XX.  66.4lka7.90;  Rprlne  wheat  extra 
rfx  and  XXX,  #5.0067.00;  parents 
$6.i-4&.0|  Ohio  round  hoop,  shipping,  #4..'vfiffi4.90  do. 
trade  brands,  $:uXk«6  59;  St.  Louis  extra,  $4.8"'@5.25; 
do.  double  extra.  #5.4066,25;  do.  family,  liLUxaT  50- 
Minnesota  Clear  and  Straights.  S.I.WmT.L;  Southern 
extra  shipping.  85.2r«j<'>  74:  XX  and  family,  #h.00@7.75 
Rye  flour  m.perflue  #4.2Tg  ,;.r,;,.  Corn  meal.  Brandy- 

v.vw&ir  . .  *  s» 

t  P”  ’vl*lnns.--Pork.  Western  mess,  old,  ? 

bill  # Is, 2?'. •  do.  new,  #1.,?v  prime  mess  #15.75 
&I6O.1  extra  prime.  #13.5116,13,75.  Lurrt.  steam 
JJ  estern,  V  4U9  h-B.  #lf>.0V.dO.ft>:  do.  prime  city,  #)n  5u- 
Hams,  smoked  city,  V  n.,  lt£<aiae.!  piekied 

ihiers,  smoked  city, 
ptckle(L9@994a. 

mess.  t  •»V«;TH«5lV4?ta§£ 

nu'itR,  ^  too*  hanifik  lib!. 

.KjJHwpta  for  the  vrook.  whfiit,  K7.&SD  hnsii  •  corn 
211.590  do.;  oats,  214,900  do.:  rve,  4,050  do  -'  malt’ 

mind,  USdbxrIt'J'' 84,<tr’0  <la:  a°uV'  m,a6u  bUl8-:  eor” 

Exports  for  the  week  flour,  55, 900  bids.;  corn  meal 
2  650 ilo  '  w  5SI’I,U  Bush.;  corn,  149,950  do.;  oats. 

Prices  of  grain.  Wheat,  No.  2  Spring,  #i  2?®i  25. 
Spring,  Jl.l.Vjel.ST;  red  Winter  No.  2,  81  ,A,Val  ai-  red 
Wthtei"  #1.1261,36;  white  Western  null 


**<*5  2’  rifceio.;  white  Western,  72(8780 7  new 

yellow.  Southern,  Xtnj72c.;  white  Southern,  30@S8c 
yellow  Weau-rn.  te@Sc.  Barley,  <:«uaZ  *n,i 

t*°’  il.ll;  State,  I -rowed,  #1.1X0*]  ol-  do'  2 

rowed.  S«c  Barley  malt.  State,  2  rowed,  #l.(jo@l'.02 
do.  4-rowed,  #L0,(j$1  12;  do  Canada,  $l,l5(.jd.80. 

Btrrren.- Trade  has  already  assumed  n  Spring-like 
Buy*™  purchase  only  for  prompt  re 
“  JiS  thp  ‘,,,lU0  <>f  prices  Is  easing  daily 
8JM6  stock  Is  nearly  out  of  the  race,  especially  in 
‘Kway  of  offered  entire  dairies.  A  few  are  owned 
and  held  by  dealers  who  have  a  long  call  from  SDe 
ikd  customers.  Western  Block  is  selling  readily  ?e 
celptA  are  moilerfite  and  much  of  tlm  make  finds  ar 
outlet  neater  Ihun  New  York  Sclhrs,  however 
part  With  supplies  as  soon  as  received,  as  the  East 
<  n  1  h0",JA*  lh*  bu‘k,  and  all  dealers  uiir 
;.  ’A70l,i  “  *u,T>u!B  of  Spring  goods,  and  I  he  market  i« 
Ktel^mJ11  y  One  hundred  llrktns  of  Hoi 

J?.u*ter  during  the  week  Tlie  quality 

"as  fine,  and  made  it  quite  evident  why  the  dairv 
productor  that  locality  has  always  held  such  a  h igfi 
place  in  foreign  markets.  It  sold  at  45p. h 

Creamery .  fancy.  Bpe>elal  brands,  etc..  I3e.;  choice 
4lC<»t20.:  fair  to  good  S3os4m.;  ordinary,  avadOe.;  State 
halt  flrklu  tuba,  fancy,  fresh.  OA.Mlt:.;  choice,  38@39e 
Prime,  3U637C.;  fair  to  good.  aftSWJ©.;  II  rkins,  choice 
Si^SlOe.;  fair  to  good,  SrV-,3^.:;  ordinary ,3Cv»Aicv;  dnirlef 
Welsh  tube.  choloe.Situax'..,  fair  to  good,  Ii5.fii8e  ;  W  im 
Ration  creamery,  32iS38c,;  dairy  oh.ilco,  good 

to  prime,  2jSS2e-i  ordinary  to  fair,  2Sut25c.;  factory 
June,  flliO,  llioolflc.i  general  run  do.  13®14C.;  choice 
current  make,  30;i."2e.;  fair  to  good  do.  25<a29c.;  or 
dlnury,  !4<<e2<k\;  roll  butter,  line,  28629c.:  ordinary 
25627  c.;  Gonad  Ian  butter,  last  range,  I8fe24c.;  new 
Del.  half  tubs,  40®43c.  in  a  small  way. 

Receipt*  for  week,  12,712  pkgs. 

Export*  do.  500  do. 

Cheese. —Supplies  are  dwindling  down.  There  ii 


iss&i/Qjlji 


not  enough  fine  on  hand  to  call  forth  much  wholesale 
Interest,  and  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  owners  Is 
now  to  run  out  the  stock  without  reserve.  The  com¬ 
mon  and  season-seared  factories  and  all  skims  are 
pressed  for  sale,  and  for  such  lots  the  buver  has  con¬ 
siderable  to  say  in  making  prices.  Some ‘lines  of  fac¬ 
tory  are  going  West  from  tills  State. 

State  factory,  fancy  mild  to  home  trade,  12® 
lajje.;  choice,  hftgUfi^c.  ;  prime,  lliitmjc. ;  fair  to 
good,  9)j9iUMga;  ordinary,  7@9 e.;  Ohio,  tlat,  best 
13@12t<e,;  prune.  Ilia,  He.;  fair  to  good,  8@10c.; 
creamery,  part  skints,  choice,  5$k@6e.;  fair  to  good, 
5@5.!4c  ;  ordinary,  Silica.;  other,  I  utile . 

Receipts  tor  the  week,  7,71 '1  boxes. 

Exports  dp,  14  t  ttl  boxes, 

Liverpool  cable,  51s.®61s.,  which  Is  given  for  late 
made. 

Steam  to  Liverpool,  25s. 

Cotton, — East  Indian  crop  and  movement  still 
checks  foreign  Interest,  and  the  week  has  shown  a 
dragging  sort  of  a  market. 

CUBRKVT  PRICKS. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  9  3-16  9  7-16  9  7-16 

Strict  ordinary .  9-y  10  10  < 

Good  ordinary .  10  0-16  10  13-16  10  13-16 

Strict  good  ordinary .  11  i\u  n« 

Low  middling .  11  7-16  11  11-iu  II  11  .  ,u 

Strict  low  middling .  1111-16  1115  16  11  15  14 

Good  Middling .  121?  12M  12»| 

Strict  good  middling .  12}|  12«£  1244 

Middling  rair .  13  vsu  13U 

Fair .  13J1  14  14 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary .  BJ.(  |  Low  Middling . 10  7-16 

Strict  good  ordinary  9%  |  Middling . .  . ll  7-16 

Futures  closed  a*  follows:  March,  ll.85@ll.K6c.; 
April,  U.99@12.aXS.:  May.  Ul7@l2.18c.;  June.  12.31® 
12.35c.;  July,  12.51®  12.52c.;  August,  12.64®  12.65c.;  Sep¬ 
tember,  i2.26@l2.28C.;  October,  ll.70@ll.71c.:  No¬ 
vember,  ll.M@11.52<'.;  December,  11.55®U.56e. 

Receipts  for  week,  Hi, 713  bales. 

Exports,  do.,  9,617  do. 

Dried  Fruits.— The  market  Is  fairly  steady  with 
good  goodsaa  before  belli  with  confidence.  Common 
lots  of  peaches  are  dull,  and  sellers  would  like  to 
close  them  nut  at  sonic  sacrifice. 

Southern  apples,  ordtuary  to  good,  3}4@6c.;dO.  fine 
to  choice, 6\i'@3c; fancy.  S^raOJitie;  Western,  crop,  ordi¬ 
nary,  6@6<-se;  do,  choice  lots,  (ij^c;  State,  fine-cut, 
6@tc.ia;  do.  oht.  quarters,  6@6V.te.;  evaporated 
apples,  1881,  ll@12JiCi  do.  choice  ring  cut,  13®;4c. 
Feae.he.s,  southern,  crop  I3@14c;  Carolina  do.,  good 
c<>  fancy,  I7@l:ic;  Ga.  do.  peeled,  I6@17c;  evup 
orated  peaches,  peeled,  3Q&33e;  do.  unpoeled,  l3@L5c; 
uupeeled  peaches,  halves,  Vitf>Ljo;  do.  quarters,  5® 
G',,c.  Plums,  Southern,  1 3.44.130.;  Suite,  15'4@l6c. 
Cherries,  Southern,  i8@lBc,  Black  homes.  13U®lle. 
Raspberries,  '36@27c.  Huckleberries,  13 4® He. 

Kaos — Former  high  prices  have  encouraged  eloBe 
collections  of  stock  and  for  a  number  of  days  the 
market  was  ovor  supplied.  The  easy  figures  have  in¬ 
duced  some  speculation,  as  some  are  confident  of  a 
falling  off  In  receipts,  and  put  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  lot  season  will  force  sales  to  a  compensating 
exteUf. 

Choice  stock.  In  bbls.,  p  iloz.,  H>@I'2e.;  State  and  Fa., 
19'®;.;  Western,  choice,  fresh,  19c.;  Southern,  fresh, 
fine,  lK4@i9c.;  Western, Southern  and  Canadian,  poor 
10  good,  I6@18e.;  duck  eggs,  2S@3 le .  Western  and 
Southern,  in  cases,  4c.  below  quotations. 

Fresh  Fkoitb.— Choice  upptrs  «rr  scarce  and  In  a 
small  way  exceed  prices.  A  good  many  undergrade 
Greenings  and  Hold  wins  arc  open  and  for  snob  prices 
are  full.  Florida  oranges  are  doing  better  than  at 
our  last,  and  some  of  the  best  late'  shipments  will 
make  money.  It  has  been,  on  thn  whole,  a  slow,  dis¬ 
appointing  season.  Strawberries  have  been  plenty 
aud  cheap  for  tho  date.  Some  reports  or  an  inter¬ 
esting  character  reach  us  from  the  peach  farms,  but 
.March  Is  too  precarious  a  mouth  for  valuable  prog¬ 
nostication.  Cranberries  are  slow,  but  ali  the  piinio 
will  find  a  place.  Peanuts  have  rather  settled  to 
present  prices.  It  Is  thought  In  the  trade  that 
the  ruling  ilguros  are  all  that  steady  buyers 
will  pay,  as  there  Isa  limit  to  retail  trade  when 
prices  advance  too  sharply.  Hickory  nuts  not  wanted. 

Strawhcrrhsi,  ChnrKafon,  tr  Ml.,  sue.;  Fla.,  50c ; 
Apples,  Northern  Spy,  F  obi  ,;*8.5U@4;  Giccnlngs,  $3® 

3.  ,8;  do.  fancy  lots,  $l@4  23;  Paid  win,  $3.2i@4;  Russet, 
State,  $2.75@3.25;  mixed  lots,  gl.5h@2.50;  cranbeiries, 
Jersey  choice,  F  crate,  ri7v@4.00;  prime,  SC.2.V@l,5ci; 
fair  lo  good  g2.75@3.U0.  Orauges,  Florida,  F  half-bbl. 
case,  gl.5u@0.O);  do.  4  bbl,  case,  ordinary,  $2,50® 

Peanuts,  Vu,  hand  pkd  F  n>  9yw'J4c.;,do,  f’y,8@8Wc.; 
extra  prime,  good  to  prime,  7m>7 SyO. ; 

shelled,  6@6>jie.;  pocah  nuts,  10@12c.  Hickory  uuta, 
75@87c. 


Vegetable:*.— Abundant  imported  potatoes  still 
control  most  of  the  consumptive  trade.  Fine  domes¬ 
tic  for  seed  arc  firm,  but  good  and  useful  lots  are  not 
down  where  they  can  compete  with  Scotch  and  Irish. 
Since  January  1  the  receipts  from  abroad  are  13,766 
bags  from  the  Continent  and  328,171  bags  from  Great 
Britain  ;  total,  741, 037  bags— almost  t.uuj.CuO  bushels! 
Sweets  not  selling  steadllv;  sess/in  over. 

Potntoes— Bermuda,  old  crop,  f  bbl.,  SSdXbbfi  50;  N. 
a.  Rose.  #8.0  >03,511:  State  do  ►hid  *3.l2@StL  Peer¬ 
less,  F  bbl..  22.7562. "oil;  Snowflake,  Slate.  V  bbl.,  83.12 
@3  37;  Burbank  *  bbl..  $S.12®3.37:  N.  S  Chill  red, 
bulk,  $2.75@8.il,';  gcoJch  and  Irish.  F  hush.,  65® 
Tbe.:  swe«t  potatoes,  fine.  >'  bbl.,  $L75(a5JD  So.  yams, 
*S5W@3.5A. 

Southern  stint  has  not  arrived  regularly  and 
prices  are  unsettled.  This  class  of  property  Is  sub¬ 
ject  to  violent  finetuatlons  in  Spring, 

Green  peas,  Florida,  F  crate,  77>c.@$3,C0,  String 
beans,  do  #).00@5.00:  wax  hpana,  do,  $1  OtVjiiS.i k>; 
Spinach.  Norfolk,  V  bbl,  $iOU@8.ilu;  Lettuce,  Shi,  $3.00 
®5-TO:  kale,  Norfolk,  50c.@kl.25;  do.  Scotch,  $1.75® 
2.IXL  Onions,  w  hite.  $1.50@3  5  >j  yellow.  $],:50  red. 
Eastern,  *1,50;;  Chester,  $Um*l  25;  beets,  *2,25@2.5". 
cabbage,  ;l.&Y,i.7  0(1:  Russia  turnips.  I,.  T . .  $1.75® 
2.25;  Canada,  $1@1..V>;  Sljuarh,  L.  I.,  $3.5W.ii:  carrots. 
•1.UD4H.25:  celery,  F  do*  bunches.  $1.5<l@3  III);  aspara¬ 
gus.  Charleston,  F  dor.  bun  ibes.  S7.35©K  (»l:  Russia 
turnips,  do.  F  bunch,  $2.(iV4i2,25j  i om  does.  Bermuda 
F  box,  23@50c  ;  Florida,  F  6-qt.  crate,  40@75c.;  do  V 
hush,  crate.  *1 .50:4  >56;  beets,  Bermuda,  t  crato,  $1.00 

Export*  for  week,  1,021  bbls  potatoes. 

Woor. —The  market  Is  ruling  dull  In  all  grades 
Hold-raof  strictly  choice  medium  clothing  ami  comb, 
111  If  wools  are  generally  holding  out  for  former  prices 
the  stock  of  such  being  Considered  very  moderate.. 
All  other  styles  and  grades  are  freely  offered  and 
Weak;  buyers  of  large  lots  t  an  obtain  eo'  i'cgslons  In 
price,  but  are  not  attracted  to  any  extents*  yet. 
Choice  Texas  wools  heretofore  held  at  28c  are  im.  ving 
very  slowly  at  2Gc.  Pulled  wool  quiet  and  barelv 
steady. 


QUICK  MAILS 


FAST  EXPRESS 


ENABLE  YOU  TO  PURCHASE 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  LETTER 


GLOVES 
CLOAKS 
SHAWLS 
RIBBONS 
FRINGES 
BUTTONS 

—FROM—  CARPETS 

COTTONS 

IRDAN,  MARSH  &  CO.,  £= 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  BLACK  SILKa 

*  LADIES'  TIES 

With  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  you  were  buy-  FANCY  GOODS 

ing  in  person.  Send,  for  our  BLACK  GOODS 

^ .  SMALL  WARES 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  LADIES’  CLOAKS 

MAILED  FREE  0U  APPLICATION.  BOYS’  CLOTHING 

’  HANDKERCHIEFS 

SAMPLES  promptly  forwarded.  ORDERS  DRESS  TRIMMINGS 
executed  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS 
despatch.  LADIES'  UNDERWEAR 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO.,  Washington  and  Avon  Streets 


New  Yobk,  Saturday,  March  11, 1382. 

Bkkvbs  — Receipts  for  week.  11.181  head;  do.  last 
week,  13,01)8  do.  The  market  ban  not.  shown  nnu  h 
animation;  trade  In  dressed  meats  hn*  tiiu  light,  not 
an  unuannl  event  In  Lent  Thft  supply,  however,  was 
moderate  and  all  good  cattle  were  reported  steady 
Three  cars  of  Michigan  sold  at  9ii@10«c  to  dress  :55@56 
it,  but  the  range  for  common  to  strictly  choice  steers 
was  Irom  Kg;  to  dreSa  56  16  to  *7.1.5  V  tm  16,  equal  to 
about  12>&c  to  dress  57  lb  and  5c  >  head.  Several 
loads  of  naif  bred  Kansas  cattle  from  Kansas  City 
sold  at  10®l0Sj;c  to  dress  55® 56  5  . 

Much  Cows.  Prices  are  well  supported.  Canadian 
cows  have  sold  at  $I5@76  F  lie-.d  State  $55  do.  in  a 
lot. 

Vk.il  Calve*.— Market  firm  for  prime  live  or 
dressed. 

Hog  dressed  Calves,  Jersey,  choice.  12 tie;  fair  to 
good.  n@l3c.;  State,  fair  to  prime,  tliffipja:  Phil,  a 
country  dressed,  poor  to  fair,  «@10Ue.;  grass 
ftk.L'.;  live  calve*,  Jersey,  prime  to  choice,  9® 
!Rio_:  State  prime  to  choice,  fair  to  good  8 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON 


Every  Jones  Five  Ton  Wagon  Scale  is  warranted  five  years,  made 
of  the  best  of  iron  and  steel.  Double  Brass  Tare  Beam. „  .  g.  A  « 

For  free  Ppipp  \hfl 


Jones  he  pays  the  freight, 
book  on  Scales  address. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


sin  equally  low. 


JUSEEERT  GRAIN  DEILL 


UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  BEST 

Sows  Fertilisers  Splendidly, 

It  is  very  Accurate, 

It  Regulates  by  Oog  Wheels, 

It  is  Light  Draft, 

It  is  Easily  Managed, 

It  Is  strictly  first -class  in  workmanship  and  con¬ 
struction.  M  orks  to  the  eutire  satisfaction  of  every 
body  who  knows  what  a  grain  and  fertilizer  drill 
ought  to  do.  Its  uteri  lug  qualRied  have  gained  it 
a  world  wide  repututlou,  and  all  who  appreciate 
excelJsuce  and  mxMirsoA.  tuvfrr  the  McSHERRY. 
Send  fur  pamphlet  t2r"  Mention  this  paper. 

Z>.  23.  3Uc3BZIRRir  A  CO.. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  U.  8.  A. 


prices  for  choice.  A  very  nice  car  load  of  Mate  sheep 
sold  at  i 'Sc,  a  ear  load  of  fair  Colorado  do  at  eUc.and 
a  few  cull#  down  to  SjA*,  but  OvLTc  was  the  general 


ranffo  for  Rheep,  unci  a  few  jmirling  lambs  sold  at  $7 
&7.T5  V  100  It. . 

SwijfR,  Raotdpts  Tor  tha  week,  27.0^ head;  <lo.  last 
week.  86,076  do.  Prolonged  cool  weather  supports 
holders*  views,  hut  the  demand  Is  not  active. 

Jersey  dreRsed,  lJght,  VftUKicr.  mpdium,  8^^ 
heavy,  ;  city  dressed.  live 

hoKft.  V  100  fbn.,  g5.5t)<ii6 .*50;  pf>rk  tenderloins,  prime,  V 
lb,  15(i^l5>4c. 


E9,  n  WARD 

i  w  III  ft  MetUi  M6rchsnto- 

r,  ,  ,  (ESTABLISHED  1S46.) 

Bend  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  In¬ 
structions  for  shipping 

POULTRY,  tJAIYJE,  HUTTEIiand  PROOUUE 
No.  1479  Woahlnarton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref..  Jrvino  SnJional  Bank,  New  York. 


THE  PATENTEE  OF  THE  TIGER  RAKE 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

20,000  Acres  of 

CHOICE  WHEAT  LANDS 

In  the  Golden  Northwest.  These  lands  are  located  in 
Hansom  Oounty.  Dakota  Territory,  on  the  line  of  the 
western  Branch  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
citlc  Railroad,  aud  other  railroads  now  being  con¬ 
structed,  and  are  not  excelled  lor  the  production  of 
wheat  by  any  lands  in  the  market.  HJs  address  is 

J.  E  WISNER, 

Lisbon,  Ransom  Co., 
Northern  Dakota. 


THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

Steel  Spring-  Tooth 

WHEEL  HARROW 

AND  CULTIVATOR. 


Western  Dent  Corn  for  Ensilage  or  Fodder. 

afrm,1  ^ ‘"Obushel  ba*.  bag  Included.  I  shall 
sow  100  bushels  of  this  eorn  for  tny  own  use 
_ HENRY  STEVYART,  Raekensaek,  N.  J. 

EVAPORATIVE  FRUIT. 

$ENT|  on  Improved  methods.  Tables, 

CpCC  I  yields,  pnoge.  profits  and  general  statle- 
—  —  I  h'5s.  Ana.  Drier  Co..  (Jhambetsbnrir  P. 


Also  Straw  Burning  Engines,  both  Portable  and 
Traction.  Full  assonmem  of  sizes.  Address. 

RUSSELL  &  CO  , Massillon,  O 


THE  LATEST  and  BEST 


A  LABOIt-S AVISO  FAK.U  IMPLEMENT 

That  no  Fanner  can  Afford  To  do  Without. 

It  has  High  Wheels  anil  llroad  Tires  andj  a  Contlnu 
ous  wrought  Iron  axle. 

The  pressure  on  the  toetti  Is  regulated  by  the  lever, 
and  they  can  be  set  While  In  motion  to  run  at  any  re¬ 
quired  depth. 


. OomMUiB. 1  K,urlng  and 

NORDYKK  sc.  MARMON  CO..  Indianapolis,  tort. 


Our  Sseding  Attachmeut 

For  our  8tt*el  Spring:  Tooth  Harrow 


24,  30.  S3,  36  and  40  Inch  Cylinders  ;  the  last  known  as 
our  *  Rod  River  Special/’  making  with  our  improved 
straw  burning  Engines,  the  model  outfit  of  the  world. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

RUSSELL  A:  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 


PLANTS  for  the  million,  at  prices  lo  suit  the  million.  A 
superbly  illustrated  hook,  •“SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL 
FRUITS. -With  a v.-ry  liberal  _  yx  — ■  g.  — 
•UTer.  (17*  I'aulo^n  '  sunt  i'rea.  IjH  ffl  jg  ” 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  P_B^_|'aalP 
New  York.  kll  llBVk 


Ha.s  tue«iiu>»  ri  Hable  FORCE  KkMInWU  •  -ti  uur  Fa¬ 
mous  Buckeye  Drill,  and  Is  the  nearest  perfection  of 
any  feed  In  use. 

No  Implement  made  will  so  wonderfully  work  up 
and  pulverize  the  soil. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

1’,  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Branch  Dili  as -216  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ; 
11th  St.  and  Clark  Ave.,  St,  Louis,  Mo, 

Muuui'uc Hirers  of  Buckeye  Grain  Drills,  Broadcast 
Seeders.  U-foot  Sowera,  Riding  Cultivators,  Walking 
Cultivators,  Plow  Sulkeys,  Cider  Mills,  etc. 


Supplies  a  Ions  felt  want.  IOO  Sold  In 
Ninety  Days. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  In  moderately 
timbered  oountry  can  find  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mills. 

Every  owner  of  n  timbered  lot  Is  interested  In  haTlng 
one  of  those  Mills  In  tits  neighborhood.  No  moro  haul¬ 
ing  loan  to  mill.  All  the  waste  saved. 

write  for  Circulars  and  Prloe  Lists,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.  [Name  tht.  Paper.] 

RUSSELL  Sl  CO. |  Massillon,  0. 


Cast-Steel  Grinding  Part*. 
Guaranteed  More  Durable. 

TAKE  EESS  POWER 
and  DO  MOKE  1YOKK. 

fiend  for  Catalogue. 


.23® 25 
•25@27 
27@28 
28®  29 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

UBS.  9V  THX  CHIOS  BOBSCd’OWKB  ARP  TP  RUSHERS 


name,  but,  for  good  reasons  tbat  will  appear  to 
all,  it  is  better  not  to  announce  the  name  until 
the  premiums  are  awarded.  We  have  chosen 
this  m  preference  to  flower  seeds,  because  in 
the  raising  of  melons  we  are  sure  every  boy 
and  girl  m  the  Rural  family  will  be  inter¬ 
ested.  Sometimes  boys  do  not  give  the  proper 
attention  to  tUe  culture  of  flowers,  but  1  have 
never  seen  the  boy  or  girl  wbo  disliked  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  vegetable  like  the  melon  which,  both 
in  growing  and  in  eating,  gives  such  general 
satisfaction. 

But  to  udd  to  the  interest  of  cultivating  the 
melon  seed,  I  propose,  as  1  said  last  week,  to 
oiler  live  premiums  to  be  competed  for  only 
by  those  whose  names  are  enrolled  on  the 
Horticultural  Club  list.  As  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  names  received  at  the  end  of  each 
week  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  the  seeds. 

The  First  Fkkmium  will  be  awarded  for 
the  largest  weight  of  entire  crop  of  melons, 
and  for  the  heaviest  single  melon  raised  from 
the  seed  sent. 

The  Second  Premium  will  be  awarded  for 
the  largest  total  weight  of  entire  crop,  irre¬ 
spective  of  largest  single  melon. 

The  Third  Premium  will  be  awarded  for 
the  largest  and  heaviest  single  melon,  irre¬ 
spective  of  weight  of  entire  crop. 

The  Fourth  Premium  will  be  awarded  for 
the  second  largest  and  heaviest  single  melon. 

The  Fifth  Premium  will  be  awarded  for  the 
third  largest  and  heaviest  single  melon. 

Six  seeds  will  be  sent  to  euch  member  of  the 
Club,  which  may  be  planted  in  any  way  the 
competitors  choose,  the  only  conditions  being 
that  we  shall  reserve  the  rigut  to  send  an 
agent  to  examine  the  prize  crops,  aud  that 
such  crops  shall  be  subject  to  our  order  to  be 
sent  to  this  oflice  at  our  expense,  if  we  so  de¬ 
sire.  The  prizes  are  not  yet  determined  upon, 
but  will  be  duly  announced.  TJ  ncle  Mark. 


Implement#  and  |ftarhinerg 


FARMING  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 
No.  45. 


Delivered  and  Set  in  Satisfactory  Order. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron-lever  Scales  say  '  Osgood's  wood  levers  are  humbugs,  not  worth  buying  or  trying. 


HENRY  STEWART, 


Experiments  in  Feeding. 

There  is  nothing  that  may  be  made  so 
pleasant  aud  interesting  as  experimenting — 
that  is,  trying  different  things  and  watching 
how  they  turn  out.  A  boy  or  a  girl  plants 
some  corn  or  some  peas,  aud  in  a  day  or  two 
digs  tnern  up  to  sec  if  they  are  are  growing, 
aud  how  they  are  growing.  The  older  folks 
may  laugh  at  it,  but  it  is  a  very  reasonable, 
and,  imietd,  a  creditable  thing  to  do,  because 
it  shows  a  thoughtful  aud  inquiring  mind; 
aud  a  boy  who  does  this  will  make  a  good 
farmer,  because  he  will  always  want  to  know 
all  of  the  ins  aud  outs  of  everything,  and  that 
is  how  people  become  wise  and  leant  what 
they  know.  Now  we  cannot  know  things 
from  being  told  them.  We  believe  them, 
but  that  is  all.  If  we  want  to  know  we 
must  verify  them  by  experimenting.  Now 
we  know  that  a  hen  or  a  cow  eats  food;  we 
see  that,  and  we  kuow  tbat  from  tbat  food 
one  hen  will  produce  a  good  many  more 
eggs,  and  will  grow  larger  tnuu  another  one, 
aud  we  also  know,  or  may  easily  know,  that 
one  cow  will  produce  mucU  more  mdk  and 
butter  from  the  same  quantity  of  food  than 
another  cow  will.  That  we  can  also  see  any 
day.  But  we  cannot  know  these  facts  with¬ 
out  making  trials,  and  there  is  nothing,  posi¬ 
tively  nothing,  in  the  whole  business  of  tann¬ 
ing  that  can  be  learned  and  known  lor  the 
first  time  without  teats  and  experiments. 
All  agricultural  knowledge  and  science  con¬ 
sists  o £'  facts  which  have  been  or  are  gath¬ 
ered  slowly  by  actual  practical  work,  and  not 
one  laet  has  been  learned  by  thinking  or 
reasoning  about  it. 

Now  in  regal’d  to  feeding  animals  we  may 
kuow  what  other  people  have  done,  it  is  not 
sate  to  depend  upon  mat  in  our  own  work;  in 
fact  our  knowledge  of  what  others  have  found 
out  and  learned,  only  shows  us  how  needful  it 
is  that  every  farmer  should  liud  out  himself 
what  his  auimais  are  able  to  do  iu  the  way  of 
turning  their  food  to  good  account  so  that 
profit  may  be  made  from  it.  For  instance, 
we  take  a  brood  of  young  clucks  aud  we  begin 
to  Iced  them  as  soon  us  they  are  able  to  eat 
grain,  aud  keep  an  account  of  what  they  con¬ 
sume  until  they  are  12  mouths  old,  aud  then 
weigh  the  fowls,  it  will  then  be  a  very  simple 
metier  of  figuring  to  kuow  fiow  muefi  llesb. 
has  been  made  from  the  bushel  of  corn  which 
each  fowl  lias  eaten  iu  the  1 2  months.  If  the 
bird  is  a  good  Light  Brahma  rooster,  it  will 
very  likely  weigh  IU  pounds  when  it  is  dressed 
if  it  has  been  well  cared  for.  We  may  say 
then  that  till  pounds  of  corn  has  made  HI 
pounds  of  flesh.  If  we  feed  a  little  pig  a 
year  until  it  weighs  800  pounds,  we  shall 
find  tbat  it  has  euten  corn  at  just  aboUL  the 
same  rate;  viz  :  six  pounds  for  every  pound 
of  flesh  it  has  gained.  But  if  we  take  a 
Brahma  hen  a  year  old,  that  has  been  laying 
eggs,  she  will  only  weigh  about  eigat  pounds, 
and  she  will  probably  have  laid  several  dozens 
of  eggs  before  she  is  a  year  old,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  figure  up  fiow  much  corn  it  has  taken 
to  produce  these  eggs.  Duiing  her  second 
year  a  hen  will  produce  about  loti  eggs  per¬ 
haps  and  these  will  weigh  about  20  pounds;  if 
a  bushel  of  corn  has  been  eousumed,  we  shall 
find  mat  three  pouuds  of  corn  have  produced 
one  pound  of  eggs.  The  same  sort  of  result 
can  ,.e  gained  from  feeding  a  calf  or  a  cow  or 
a  lamb  or  a  theep;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
animals  vary  very  much  in  the  way  in  which 
they  dispose  of  tht  ir  food,  some  eating  a  good 
deal  and  producing  very  little;  using  tne  most 
of  it  in  mere  living  and  making  no  profit  for 
their  owner.  The  more  stock  of  that  kind  a 
farmer  snould  have  the  poorer  man  he  would 
be;  they  would  in  fact,  to  use  a  common  say¬ 
ing  “eat  their  own  heads  oil  ”  and  their  owners’ 
as  well.  And  this  is  just  why  every  one  who 
owns  an  animal  and  keeps  it  for  profit,  should 
know  precisely  what  it  consumes;  and  what 
it  gives  back  to  its  owner  iu  return  for  a  part 
of  the  food;  and  how  much  it  wastes  in  living; 
so  that  he  can  get  rid  of  those  which  are  not 
profitable  and  keep  only  those  that  are.  And 
if  we  look  very  closely  into  this  thing  how 
many  auimais  we  should  find  that  never  yet 
paid  for  theu'  feed  and  never  can,  and  have  to 
be  supported  by  the  better  ones,  j  ust  as  indus¬ 
trious,  sober,  careful  people  are  compelled  to 
support  the  idle,  drunken  and  vicious  persons 
who  spend  their  time  in  poorhouses  and 
prisons. 


IN  32  STATES,  have  proved  them  during  the  past  five  years,  and  say 
“THE  OSGOOD  WOOD-LEVER  SCALE  GIVES  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
WE  NEED  NOTHING  BETTER.” 


Where  we  have  no  Agents  our  Scales  are  SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FREIGHT  PAID,  and 


tW  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  AND  REFERENCES  Address 


OSGOOD  Sc  CO 


Invented  and  patented  by 

E.  G.  MATTHEWS. 


Price  $12,  Boxed, 


With  patent  Combination  Metal 
Dial  that  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  or  rust. 


SEND  FOR  FULL  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  CIRCULAR. 


Manufactured  solely  by 


THE  IHlihANUM  M  F  C  CORPORATION,  Higganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A 


New  Members  of  the  Club  for  Week 
Ending  March  18. 

Mollie  Goodrich,  Johnnie  Goodrich,  Geo. 
B.  Fox,  Lizzie  T,  Albrecht,  Millie  Freeman, 
Sidney  E.  Johnson,  Carrie  Bingham,  Mabel 
Farrington,  Belle  Mathews,  S.  Mathews,  May 
Longwell,  Clarence  Fleming,  J.  Hubert  Flem¬ 
ing,  Gertie  Herdman,  Efiie  Herdman. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

WITH 

FORCE  FEEO  FERTILIZER 


ATTACHMENT. 

Distributes  all  kinds  of  grain  Evenly  &  Accurately, 
Drills  Corn  evenly  Tor  JCield  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasting  or  clogging.  Amoun 
sown  regulated  by  gear. 

WO  GrUESS-WORK  I 
Send  for  Circular  lo  K.1I I’lllE  Oltll, I,  CO., 

liox  It.  sliort^ville,  N.  Y. 


ImpUttUM#  and  i&achtn-mj 


SIMPSON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 

of  Every  Description. 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn,  Wheat 
Rye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain. 
Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  oor  FRONT  &  JOHN  Sts 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I  E  NEW  REVERSIBLE  PLOW! 

ONE  AND  TWO-HORSE,  MADE  FROM  GRAY  IRON,  CARBON  AND  STEEL 

HODGE’S  PATENT— The  best  side-hill  and  practical  flat-land  Plow  In  use. 


Feed  your  Stock 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  tbe  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Limited 
Philadklphia  Pa. 


The  largest  Stump  Machine  Works 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Chamberlin  Screw  Stump  Machlne.after 

12  years’  u-st,  has  proved  y  Us  superiority  over 

all  others  bv  Its  great  ex  I!  hlbltlon  of  strength 

ami  durability,  combined  H  with  cheapness  and 

ease  la  pulling  all  ls|  *  classes  of  slumps.  We 

now  furnish  Mu-  chines  with  wrought 

iron  screws  when  JSfFBch,  desired.  Also  build 

small  machines  ,yL/' for  pulling  small 
At  f/i  stumps,  snags,  etc. 

fit  IS  We  manufacture 


REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  [lien,  Milter  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  Co.,  57  RoadeSt.,  N.  Y.;  A.  &  A.  G.  Allord,  21  &  23  S.  Howard,  Baltimore,  Md 


Warranted  for  8  Years,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
monev  refunded.  The  Jtest,  most  Efficient,  and  most 
Durable  Was  er  in  the  world.  It  has  no  rival,  and  is 
the  only  machine  that  will  tcash  perfectly  clean  without 
nibbing ,  It  can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from 
one  tub  to  another  in  a  moment.  Is  so  simple  and  easy 
to  oja-rate  tbat  the  most  delicate  lady  or  child  10  years 
old  cun  do  the  work.  It  is  made  of  Galvanize  I  Iron,  and 
is  the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that,  has  the  Rubber 
Bands  on  the  Boilers,  which  prevent  tho  breaking  of 
buttons  and  injury  toclotheu. 

r.  Retail  price  8k 00.  Agents’  sample,  $3.50,  Also  the 
ne  Wringers  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price.  Circulars 
i  KlUK  WASHER  CO..  Erio.l’u. 


eleven  different  sizes.  Forreduced  prices,  etc,  address 
THE  CHAMBERLAIN  M’F’U  CO.,  Glean.  N.  Y. 


free,  ltef  or  to  editor  of  this  paper. 


TEN  DOLLARS  PER  TON  SAVED 

BY  USING 

BAUGH’S  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLAR  PHOSPHATE 


Price  825  Per  Ton  ot  2,000  Pounds, 
on  cars  or  boat  In  Philadelphia  or  Baltlmor  • 

This  is  not  an  Acid  Phosphate,  or  dissolved  S.  C.  Rtck,  but  is  a  regular 

Raw  Bone  Ammoniated  Supe-Phosphate. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  SHOWING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 

Address  BAUCH  &  SON S,  Sole  Manufacturers 

PailiADEIiE*  HIA,  r* 

THRESHERSlSsf 

fre«.  THIS  AULTMAN  tt  TAY LOR  CO..  MansueULO. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB, 
Seed  Distribution. 


PLOW  SULKY 


Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  plows  and  every  condition  of 
tne  soil.  The  perfection  of  Fluioi ny  Machine*.  Saves 
draft,  labor,  and  in  easily  managed.  Has  been  in  suc- 
ce-sful  operation  for  tue  past  eleveu  years.  Every 
machine  warranted.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 
Address  UUKIlUAf  O  Sole  Manufacturers, 
Truuuinsburg,  N.  Y. 

AIbo  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers.  Plows,  Ato. 


As  we  announced  last  week  we  shall  dis¬ 
tribute  among  tbe  members  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club  some  seed  of  a  choice  variety  of  wa¬ 
termelon.  This  melon,  though  new,  has  a 


BMW  rUnsiugonr  HARROW.  OurPUIi- 
■  fclfcr  VICKiZERcoulaiueVUsliarpsteel 
^  blades  in  three  frames  covering  10  feet  Warranted 
the  most  pou-erfvl  Pulverizer  known.  For  Illustrated 
Pamphlets  address  TromabHabrow  Co..  Geneva.!*.  X- 


SAMPLE  CARD8,  ALL  New,  name  on  10c.  Agfa 
Outfit  *0.  CARD  WOttli.8  Birmingham,  Ct 


TRAWBERRY. 


MARCH  48 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


RASPRKRR1 ES  AND  STRAWBERRIES  u  specialty. 

>  The  celebrated  Ohio  Raspberry;  Shurpioss  ami 
Crescent  Seedling  specialties.  Every  one  avtsli lug  to 
save  money  will  do  well  to  send  ror  free  descriptive 
circular.  Address  J.  IUV1N  JOHNSON.  Palmyra, N.Y. 


PERSONALS. 

Dr.  Strother,  a  Kentucky  lecturer,  holds 
that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  that  Noah’s  ark  started  from 
Manhattan  Island. 

Merrill,  of  Gwinnett,  Ga.,  imagined  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  bad  weather  that  had 
prevailed  in  that  region.  He  therefore  hang¬ 
ed  himself,  as  he  explained,  for  the  good  of 
his  neighbors. 

A  Chicago  prison  keeper  says:  “I  have  met 
with  boys  here  under  twelve  years  old  who 
have  traveled  all  over  this  land  aloue,  and 
gave  me  accurate  descri ptlons  of  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Mexico.” 

Hardy  Solomon  before  the  war  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  South  Carolina  bank  in  which  ex- 
Senator  Patterson  was  a  director.  Patterson 
lately  came  across  Dim  in  Kansas  City,  im¬ 
poverished,  but  working  industriously  as  a 
baker,  and  made  him  his  secretary,  at  $0,000 
a  year. 

Asa  Briggs  died  a  few  days  ago  at  Shutes- 
bury,  Mass.  Conspicuous  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  desired  that  a  certain  minister  living 
iu  a  neighboring  town  should  attend  his  burial 
services,  giving  as  a  reason;  ‘They  say  he’s  a 
good  hand  at  a  funeral,  and  I’d  bke  to  bear 
him  just  once.” 

■»  ♦  «■ 

The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  says:  Mr. 
Charles  lieis,  No.  1011  Second  Car  mdalet  Av¬ 
enue,  this  city,  was  cured  by  St.  Jacobs  Oil 
after  sixteen  years’ suffering  with  rheumatism. 
— Adv. 


©mis,  glam  0,  Stt. 


NEST 


1*1  f|  ’I" 


RF.FOlfK  ordering  i  l  e- 
where  M  iul  your  address 
on  ppBtalf  or  our  Catalogue. 

It  cost*  nothing)  but 
will  nave  money, 

BENSON,  MAULE  A  CO., 

PuiLAUKLeaiA,  I’a. 


Cj^Cir/lLOCU*  <<P  THIS-  llBKIlV— FRKE. 

Simheean  Afnthhrrt  Kn.phrrrlvs«jMo(<i(- 
ItM.  1»  N«w  C.rKpfx,  Ilvbrid  Pears,  &c, 
Lovrtt'n  S1111UI  Fruits  arc  the  best. 
The  CdUlOEUM.  richly  Illustrated  (colored 
plates;,  lolls  how  to  got  and  grow  them. 
The  most  mActivia  and  ua.vuL  Small 
Knit  Catalogue  ever  published. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


John  Saul’s  Catalogue  ol  New, 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 
for  1882. 

Is  now  ready  with  a  colored  plate.  It  Is  full 
la  really  good  anil  beautiful  plants  New  Dracra- 
liiis,  New  Crotons,  New  Roses,  New  Pelargoniums, 
with  a  rich  collection  Of  Nine  Foliage  and  other 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  low  prices;  Free  to  all  my 
customers,  to  others  10  cis.,  or  u  Plain  copy  free. 

Catalogues  of  Hoses.  Seeds,  Fruit  trees,  Orchids 
Sc.,  free  JOHN  Mill,  Wiuhlnntun, 

Tlie  Original  Introducer  of  the 


Bidwell  STRAWBERRY 

Offers  100,010  plants  for  sale.  Its  eminent  success 
wherever  tried  establishes  It  us  a  standard  variety . 
Plants  trimmed,  packed  anti  shipped  (si  75e  per  dozen- 
$2  per  100;  per  1,000;  also  lot)  other  varieties.  Send 
for  circular  with  prices,  T.  T.  LYON,  South  Haven, 
Michigan, 


Will  pay  for  "Garden  Talks,”  an  Illustrated  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Magazlue  for  the  Home  and  Market  Gardener.” 
Address  TUISCO  GREINER,  Naples,  N.  Y 


1838/(1882. 


POMONA  NURSERY! 

K  1 1- jc  FIS  It’S  HYRltlU  PEAK.*, 
Vila  itch  ester.  Jit.  Vernon  and  h>lmii>- 
(leMs  Straw  berries.  Cutlibert,  Soulie- 
/gait*  and  Gregg  Raspberries.  Black 
’ berries, Grapes  and  Currents.  Fruits 
and  Flowers.  Trees  A  Plants.  Catulm/ue 
fret.  WE  PARKY,  Parry  P.O..N.  J. 


FOR  THE 

GARDEN  AND  FARM 

A  great  variety  of 


Seeds  .and  Implements. 

tif  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  <fc  CO., 


O.  Box  376. 


181)  and  191  Wat  r  .*t. 

New  York. 


ONE  DIME  IN  SILVER 


■ReliableAf^ 

I  will  undersell  any  / 
I  will  not  be  beaten. G 
the  largest,  nnrl  hcsiK 
idaMXICttSTOtnei'Slol 
.  r.jidlix.C  oarilenei-sv 
r  never  full.  All  my  i 
vi Grower.  I  <leiv  all  ’ 
competition,  t  give  more  extras  with  m.lcrs 
than  some  llt-fiw  sell.  I  have  .kinoo  beautiful 
II I nsir.ned ( 'ultfis  PRICE.  Hundredaof costiv 
engravings.  1'wry  one  pictured,  described, 
priced,  many  nkis.  as  low  as 3c.  postage  paid. 
Cheap  as  dirt  by  the  <u.  i.b.  Ac.  Mv  beautiful 
free  <iuide,<r  catalogue  is  worth  iminv  dollars 
It.  II.8humway,  Itockiord  l,i. 


£tti 1.0,  Sit. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 


New  Spring1  Catalogue  of  Lilies,  Gladioli,  and  other  Bulbs  now  ready.  Also  their  General  Catalogue  of 
SEEDS  free  to  applicants.  For  early  sowing,  we  offer  by  mail,  postage  paid,  a  few  choice  seeds  as 


Bastian  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
Early  Rainham  Cabbage, 
Early  French  Forcing  Carrot, 
Snowball  Cauliflower,  - 
White  Elephant.  Potato, 
Fern-leaved  Parsley, 


pr.  lb.  Dr.  oz. 

l)0c  '10c. 

$3  00  30 

1  50  20 

pr.  packet,  25 
50c.  pr.  lb.,  3  lbs.  $1.00 
$2.00  20 


Giant  White  solid  Celery, 

N.  Y.  Purple  Egg  Plant, 
Black  Seed  Simpson  Lettuce, 
Stmtwell’s  Brown  Head, 
Yellow  Danvers  Onion,  - 
French  Breakfast  Radish, 


pr.  lb. 
$5.00 
6.00 
•  3-M) 

3  00 
-  3  50 
90 


pr.  oz, 
50c. 
60 
35 
30 
35 
10 


Montclair  Raspberry.  NIAGARA 

ffer  a  few  plants  for  sale  tills  Spring.  3  for  S1.U0  111  O  ftJ  O  I  U 


We  offer  a  few  plants  for  sale  Hits  Spring,  3  for  $1.00 
6  for  §2.(10:  12  for  $3.00— by  Mall  or  Express.  No  trade 
discount  this  season. 

Manchester  Strawberry. 

1  doz.  plants  with  beautiful  colored  Lithograph  by 
mall  forjSAi/0. 

All  the  leading  varieties  of  HURRIES,  ORAPES, 
SEED  POTATOES,  WHITE  RUSSIAN  OATS,  &e.,  &C. 
Send  for  catalogue.  E.  &.  J.  C  WILLIAMS, 
Mo.stou4.ir,  New  Jursey, 

LEGAL  TENDER  STRAWBERRY. 

Productive  as  the  Crescent ;  (Inn  us  t he  Wilson ;  large, 
handsome,  delicious.  Will  be  offered  by  subscription. 
New  White  Strawberry  the  Fairy,  Orient  uml  Satis 
gloss,  a  grand  success  the  past  season.  Manchester, 
lit.  Vernon,  etc.  Early  PROLIFIC  and  Reliance  Rasp¬ 
berries  still  ahead.  Twenty  acivs  mov  In  bearing. 
Klt-ller  and  l.e  •  out  Pear  wood  In  quantity.  All  the 
best  Small  Fruit  Plants.  PjtDtlss  anil  other  choice 
Grape-vines,  Trees,  etc.,  at  low  prices.  Send  for  list. 

J.  0.  GIBSON,  Woodbury.  N.  J. 


1828— BUJABLE — 1882 

UIST’S  SEEDC 

ARE  THE  wi 

EST  SEEDV 

Are  entirely  the  product  of  our  own  farms),  and 
are  unsnrpassed  by  any  in  the  world  for  purity 
and  reliability.  Ruist’s  Garden  Almanac, 
containing  lFd  pages  useful  information,  with  prices, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  3c.  stamp. 

ZSf~  Wholesale  lJr\cc-List  for  Merchants  on  application. 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


illllfllinJI  T1,e  White  Grape. 
All  II  I  A  r  A  A  few  responsible  parties 
III  H  II  H  11  H  In  good  grape  regions  are 
111  II  w  II  I  U  fl  ■  wanted  to  plant  vine¬ 
yards  of  this  most  promising  of  all  gropes,  to  whom 
special  Inducements  win  be  given,  and  payment  for 
vines  made  contingent  upon  production  of  fruit. 
Address  THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO.. 

LockfukT,  N.  Y. 

y.llflf  J|POK  ANY  ONE  OP.THE  Aft 
1 1  ’Id^Htdioiee  Collections  of  Roses,  nil 
I  Ik  LJU^bruhs,  Gr  ecu  house  Plants,  U  U 
I  IftrTI  H  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  email 
BFruitH,  Meeds,  Ac.  For  example:  12 
gril  H choice lioscs.  81;  12  Tuberoses,  gl;  12 
Carnations,  81:  12  Gemniun.-',  81;  20 
Verbena*,  8  It  H  Andes.  8  It  (J  IVacb.Mlt  8  Grapes 
Sit  25  itasphcrrio*.  8 1?  40  Bwce*  Chestnut*.  S  lj 
lOO  Flardy  GatalpakSt;  ?5  packet*  cbcice  Flower 
Si-odn.  81.  Hundreds  of  owor*  CHEAP,  *nd  many 

NEW  AND  RARE  I  DIME 

Plant*.  AH  mailed  paetatftpaid, *nd  *l/« arrienl  emor- 
anted.  A  Cnlnlogiie  of  about  l  (K)  pages FREE, 
2Srh  T"ir.  18  G-rrn 400  ACreS,  i 

The  ST0KE8  *  HAJUUBON  GO..  Paln.rvilU,  Lake  Co. .Ohio 

BERRY  BASKETS.  -  BEST.  CHEAPEST.  Free 
circular.  N.  D.  BATTERSON,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HAWLEY’S  CHOICE  NEW  CROP 

Wethersfield  Onion  Seed. 

|  (Grown  from  Selected  Onions,  and  warranted  every 
.teed  new.) 

If  ordered  by  mall,  add  16c.  per  ft.  extra  for  postage. 

oz.  Hft.  ft. 

Extra  Very'  Earl y  Fla  t  Red  Onion  Seed ...  40  $1.35  $5.00 

Red  Globe  F.arly,  very  choice . 30  .83  3.50 

Rod  Globe  Southport,  true  and  extra-tine. ;)>  l.txi  4.00 


THORBURN  4  TITOS 

SEEDSMEN, 

158  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 


Wethersfield  Large  Red.  very  fine . 30  .38  3.50 

Danvers  Yellow  Globe, very  tine .  ,.30  l.uu  4.(0 

Southport  vv  bite  ti’ohc.chotce  self-shelled.  10  1.40  6  00 

White  Portugal,  or  Silver  Skin  Early . 10  1  35  4.50 

Fottler's Superb KarlyBrunswickCnbbago.-iO  l  35  5.00 
True  Eg.v i  tJau  Early  Turnip  Beeti;Frencn).15  .38  1.50 
True  Bastl/ins  Early  Turnip  Hoop French).  10  .30  1.75 

“Hawley's"  genuine  East  HTu  Ex  E’v  pk.  bu. 

Peas  (earliest)  . . . .  $1.75  $7.00 

Spinach  Savoy  and  Thick-leaf,  each  30c.  per  pound. 

Seed  Potatoes,  finest  new  varieties.  Price  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

It.  I>.  HAWLEY.  SEEDSMAN, 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

N.  B.— No  Premiums  or  Chromos  offered  as  an  in¬ 
ducement,  but  A  No.  1,  fresh  and  pure  seed. 


.38  1.50 
.20  1.75 
pk.  bu. 
$1.75  $7.00 


KISSENA  NURSERIES 

TREES  and  SHRUBS,  OLD,  NEW,  RARE  and  HARDY.  * 

Parsons  <fc  Sons  Co.  Limited. 


FLUSHING,  N.Y. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


SEED  STORE  urS, 

s  >xlr  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 

i  ^  ^  L  Y  can  C.  ootl  Vegetables  be  obt  tuned 

V.  \  f V A\ N 'alx'QTTTr Tl'°  character  of  LANOBETH’S  SEEDS 
S.  \”/J  D  FI  rJ  -J been,  substantiated  beyond  ail  question. 

They  are  the  STANDARD  for 'Quality.  Over 
-X  -  r’-^^  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  our  on  n 

Founded  1784rv*3J^&ii-5  cnJtlvation.  Aslc  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  seated, 
packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LANORETH  &  SONS.  21  and  23S.  Sixth  Street.  Philadelphia. 


D  LANOI 


8l  SONS.  21  and  23  S.  Sixth  Street,  Phiiadelphia. 

The  disappointment,  vexation  and  loss  from  the  failure  of  the  season's 
L  supply  of  Vegetables,  by  planting  worthless  seeds,  is  a  fact  experienced 
\  perhaps  once  by  every  grower.  To  all  such,  and  those  who  want  a 
J  strictly  reliable  strain  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
/  we  invite  you  to  give  GREER'S  GARDEN  SEEDS  a  trial.  Forty- 
/  four  years'  experience  in  furnishing  the  most  critical  Market  Gar- 
n.  deners  and  Amateurs  with  their  supplies  of  seeds,  secured  by 
A  thorough  inspection  of  growing  crops  and  satisfactory  trials  on  our  own 
CJ  farm.  DRF.ER'S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  FOR  1882,  giving 
“  )  complete  descriptive  and  priced  lists,  mailed  free.  Please  state  if  a 
S  Market  Gardener. 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadeipnia. 


B  SB“  J'PrnA _ .PR  A  THE  CUBAN  Q,VEEN  WATERMELON 

lie  ^  b  ■  1  PAR  Ia  B  H  is ccrtaluly  tlip  I.urirc^l  Itn.l  Klncui  \  »r!c<,r  ia  thc^orU. 

^  M  k  S  Ny  B  1  |  P  iglit  red.  TCfiiiirkatily  4o  lid,  ludciott*.  cWt-/>  auil  A\ojmy 

\  |  R  |  40  fl  |  fl  I  V  far  surp.vssiTig  alt  other-* ;  ©a  n  Melou  of  cnorowussix^  thcrif  is 

t  |  fl  W  mm  I  I  I  I  barelv  inch  rind.  1  Lo  ftrwt  or!**  Mvloo  the  t>asl  drv  si  a^on 

B  #  ■  ■  ‘mk: mJ  I  ’weigbcdfil  pountlK.  WeoiTtr  $60.00  Iu  CAStl  PRIZED 

p  > ,  -  fl  j  B!m  for  18MS  lot  Uut  l!*rco  lui^cM  UcluuA  ^  from  out  «cc<1. 

S  9  -^k* l*o  n»a  fall  to  try  and  bow  larcc  tt*c  CulmA  Oaofn  cati  b*.‘ 

1  L  •  Krown.  I>urc8ec<l  50c.  per  or;  H1b.|IJ0;  |.a1i1. 

^  C/oTlin:  -HRRCIALTU's  FOR  i  irprt'i 

~  J  r  -  Nottfd  tivm  MimL<Mdonf  tki  oarlleit.  UMMt  vumIucUtv, 

I  M  ft  I  . mmrn  Sktcet  u-s  hon<yt  tui-i  x  i$cm  ludecd.  HurpcvV  nurvh«,«t<1 

fe  g  Tj  I  I  II  >'  P| A  I  j  |:  t7]  r71  CubbftMV  tho  very  bc^t,  u  U  haul  and  *y s  sure-  in  h«ui. 

gl^l.  I  f!%  U  l%|  1 1 1*  I  I  i  L  P  1 |l»9  Lemon Jfeod  Wax  Ucnn*.  nmrvelou  i  far  gr»- ,*»t  Wnutr,  Roe 

LJ  “V  IsBI  ^Yp’.ftjfl  ftwl  fLmm  IvIwSn.  qualH  >  xt»d  t  mme7i»e  ynduclitmt**.  Uvlu^tonS  l^crfcc* 

V .  - :  -  J=-F*^5jpl  tlan  Tomoto*  Dri^Si  rctliuitl  nmootU  :ut  »^ilc.  t*innt 

~ 4  •'  ^  Rowh  OnltiM*  fiTown  from  our  »vrc«l  year  to  ireigh  l^lbi, 

each.  Improved  Fonir  OrAnirC  C«rrot|)»w*l 

Jk  irfl  Afl.4 TSflr  Strata.  Pocrlcii  hltc-  Spine  Cucumber.  bcM  for  table 

li  K  :  Dig  U|i  I d  Ik  la  1  or  ptektinff.  RlMaiWblk*  AtuttffnrtJQnJlttn,  carls  r 

IS ffll;  and  flrtv.  Ke<I  T«p tV hit**  4«I$>t>vTurulpv  TOT  handsome. 

l^j  1  f  lj  Pbllttiletiiblu  u  hit©  i’abbdip'  !.cttuof  and  Ikaa^ftno 

Beet-  IlTantratton  and^  full  ddr»ci4oti*  iv?c  CDtturc  jirinud 

A  nr  mi  ADI/  A  Dfl  f?  rtrCPPi  t  above  1V5  WcHni.  ©r  Ho  <laok'e*l  *nH  oew\>f^(ablw  our 

ntmAnfiAuLt  Uiftni  l  wtah»giw  rri**c»  nr<  worth  tm  vc «ui  wpa  uicniiitoijoitcctfou^y 

uixit,  poxt-paEl,  Idjvuv  iiitdn  xx,  Vt»r  cinTy  oOc.  ©r a fio|Uaot*onk  for  ifS5*00.  Qux  Sec0>  ur*‘  all  uarYuntcJ /\r  •r-cfa<ij,  unrti  Ailed  in* 
qua! it  v ,  .in  l  ihi  i  rcinnrkHbtil  nflwr  l  ntadtt  l<»  induce  tbCtnftUdx  of  new  cu>tQIU»*r«  to  ph  e  tt»M>v  a  fair  trfcL 
□  n\IHCD  I  Amu  her  4;  rent  OUVr!  HUKTKK’H  UKM  COLLECTION  fttibfMlnf 

TLU  If  Cn  Ottud  1  Anttrt,  tfalatm-*,  faoxis  /  itunia,  thlox,  ViYbcrxa,  /.Inn ia,  etc.— »p  *Jt  10 
heautwd  vanmes,  \?ltu  full  direct  U»«h  for  rnllnnN,  fur  ©ulv  R0e*or  tea  X-ceut  Mampu.  T*nt  poOlialdl  »o  WiT  *durca».  ISotli 
Collection**  of  rimwcr  nnd  V •  ciatitc  s»v»Ih— in  |iftektft«— ■ « «M  ho  trailed  for  75c**  we  *111  matt  all  the 

abuse,  and  nUo uni* pnrkeL *f  t lie  dcJleJiMi*  Now  Amber  Cream  iMvcetCorn,  Amerlesui  Wonder  Vcjm$  Enrly 
Cabbage  and  -S<um*h,  maklni?  n  complete  r  ihle  aut  Ptnwvr  Rat  den  far  only  01,00  um«i|  tnitD' Kk’Fs 

would  eo(it  dS.ttO.  Postage  dtnmpa  accepted  same  a*  cash.  Order  now,  and  »*k  for  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNU  AL 
Tor  1882*  beautifully  illustrated,  tells  all  about  the  best  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs  Plants,  etc.  and  Is  font 

FREE W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  2  ^P^delShl'^Piu  U* 


PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER'S 
New 


SUNRISE. 


CONQUEROR, 


SI00  PREMIUM 

for  the  largest  and  earliest  yields.  8end  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circulars.  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogues  free. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

80  State  St„  Albany,  N.  Y. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

Will  mail  FREE  their  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1883,  containing  a 
full  descriptive  Price-List  of 
Flower,  Field  and  Garden 

sIeds 

Bulbs,  Ornamental  Grasses, 
and  Immortelles,  Gladiolus, 
Lilies,  Hoses,  Plants,  Garden 
Implements-  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Over  lOOpages.  Address 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.  *  CHICAGO, ILL 

179-183  East  Mam  Si  200-206  Randolph  St 


Over  1500  distinct  Varieties.  All  strong  Plants, 
each  labolod,  clolivor«d  safely  bv  mail  I, unrest  nssort- 
nient.  I, nw  prices.  In  business  2^  years.  Gvnrantee 
satisfaction.  Spick  conpriv-  <.11  rfM>Vn4-<  nrfi-'w.  Only 
mstare  plants  sent.  Otir  neiv  Illustrated  Hnnd-I5ook, 
sent  free,  ccntnim  name  and  description  nf  each  riant,  with 
mamotton* for  successful  cuffriatinn.  Itrw’t  pvrchnrerlants 
elt.yehr.rr  hefar,  tendiu  j  for  our  new  LI  A  UO-DflflLf 
All  lovers  of  tio>rers  should  have  cw  I’ANU  SJwUI* 
Every  bnyer  of  cheap  plants  shoidd  hsve  it.  Evervcn**  want¬ 
ing  new  an!  rhnire  p/an’s  s^rmld  eend  for  nor  Hand-Book, 

HOOPER.  BROTHER  4  THOMAS. 

Chekhy  IlrLi,  Nurskjues,  West  Chester,  Psv. 


Bnlbs, 

Seeds  and  Planta 

SHOULD  SENT)  FOR  OCR  r_VT_U.OC.CE. 
REMEMBER  we  are  the  largest  raisers 
of  many  classes  of  Plants  in 
the  country,  and  have  the  best  facilities  for 
transacting  business. 

50  acres — sill  flowers.  lO large  Greenhouses. 

V,  H.  HALLOW,  SDH  &.  THORPE,  c;u«ns,  so. 


in  IN  CASH  PRIZES  TOl 
III  GROWERS  of  the  Best 
IU  VEGETABLES  Ironi  our 
SEEDS.  S75.00  for  the  BEST  5 
CABBAGES.  S  135.00  for  BEST  fl 
MELONS.  tyCatalogue  FREE. 
Innisfaixev  G  REEN'HocsEs.Sprinvfield.O 


PLANTS. 

BeantiM  niiisiiaiea  Catalogue  Free. 

The  br$t  li«i  ol  htW)  rare  am]  tuauilful 
flow«r<i  sv«r  miu  out,  Nt*w  Ulndbdu*,  ’Tube- 
ruaMy  AuGuy.Ii*,  Rom,  (  firm»uon«,  100  varjF- 
Li.«*  of  Lilirt,  cliuicv  Fluwvr  ami  Y*efl«hi^ 
Swdi»  S««h  of  V|oa*4  Plunt*,  Ac.  Ail  M*td t 
cxctjri  mclliMitre>0td  In  FiveI  KNTTAi**JLx. 
Kvcrvf,litng  w*naotrd  true  to  imioe.  2hc 
CnD>4inir ;  pric»Mi  »r»*  low.  T  S©  following  Mnt 
Kt  mvlj>o*lpivid.  lOCiudKiltis,  10  nnuii  .1 
60c.  12  Pcrtfl  Tubcroep^,  65c.  10  Milt**,  10  writ 
name.!,  f  1.50.  All  fine  sorts  and  la»ce  bullru 
Remit  currency  or  po»tuKfe  atauipa.  My  cnoda 
har#  oq  e-i'ablf^hfd  rcpu*4iioo  $nd  wo  to  si l  T«?»rtsoi  b»*  world. 

J.  LEWIS  CHILDS,  QUEENS,  N.  Y. 


JALARY  AND  EXPENSES  PAID 

mto  inexperienced  larmcrs  and  i  it  her- selling  our 
W  Grapes.  Roses,  etc.  J.  E.  Whitney  Rochester.  N.Y. 

A  ft  Tft  RUSSIAN  WHITE- 

N  M  ■  Best  in  cultivation.  300  bu. 

per  acre.  Hardy,  prolihc. 

I  ij  M  ■  *1  rust-proof.  I  lb.,  postpaid, 
,7^— ,  m  ■  60c.  ;  3 lbs.,  postpaid.* I  00; 

K  hu.  by  freight  or  express,  not  prepaid.  $1.25; 

1  Du. .not prepaid. $2  00.  New  bags 25c. each, extra. 
Ask  your  merchant  for  circular.  Address, 

>  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  largo  stock  of  the  leading  varieties,  also  the  follow 


JEFFEHSON.  ROCHESTER.  ELDORADO 
POCKLINdTON  am.  PRENTISS, 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  Ul).,  Mgg][g« 

n  ■■  n  ^  If Plants  that  are  rp,lrn  r  r 

Rtf  »i  Kf  Of  or  u Me. C(.t.txf/f.  .l/o .•(!(/  p  r\  P  a 
IB  L  il  rl  f  use.,.  Bidwell.  etc.  1 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  See  Berry  Leaf  fiir  ootnt*,  prices 
and  particulars.  E  B.  LTnokiuiill.  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


BPECUIATIOM  IN  Rt  ACH TREES 

80*000  Peach  Trees  for  Spring  setting.  lOvarie- 
rie*.  all  carefully  budded,  for  sale  by 

90UN  fl*  BUCHANAN*  Griggs  town,  N.  J 


BERRY; 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


SHRUBS,  ROSES.-  1 8 82 


Fq/,TAIOCUeot 


Handbook'5'  flower  Seeqpu^ 
ri'RM&GAF»EHi£ii^5| 


r,ARDCuJf£ci//sir£L 


Veteran  Corn  Shelter 


A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Led¬ 
ger  says  that  “  Llanfairpwichgunyugergob- 
wlehllaudyssilsogogo,”  is  the  name  of  a  Welsh 
parish,  is  pronounced  as  if  written  thus:  Thlan- 
Airepoolchgwiugergol)Oolchthlandisiliogogo.  ” 
This  is  important  if  true.  We  are  almost 
ashamed  to  confess  that  we  never  prouounced 
it  that  way.  We  shall  make  no  mistake  here¬ 
after.  It  is  too  simple  a.  word  to  knowingly 
misprououuce. — Norristown  Herald. 

A  new  Chicago  theatre  has  two  ‘  ‘  fashion 
boxes,”  containing  chairs,  each  directly  In 
front  of  the  customary  proscenium  boxes  and 
so  arranged,  with  the  rails  only  slightly 
above  the  floor  and  the  seats  rising  sharply, 
that  a  clear  view  of  the  occupants  can  be  had 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  idea 
is  to  let  handsomely  dressed  women  exhibit 
themselves,  and  the  astonishing  fact  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  they  embrace  the  opportunity. 


FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

Just  the  thing  for  Mill,  Farm  and  Plan¬ 
tation. 

Power  and  Eland  Corn  Hhellera  01  all  alzea 
and  to  anlt  all  wants. 

HORSE  POWERS,  ^ACKS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  SANDWirU  MANUF’ES  CO., 

Hnudwtcb.  Illinois. 


I  toiler  for  sale  a  quantity  of  the  “  BRAND  ”  To¬ 
bacco  Seed -a  variety  extensively  grown  In  the  Che 
lining  Valley,  and  held  in  high  repute  for  It*  large 
size  leaves  and  superior  qualities.  Per  ounce,  SO  cts.; 
per  half  ounce,  25  cents.  G.  A.  GOFF,  Jr., 

Elmira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


besides -tin?  Itir;.-- -sf unci  most  com  lido  general 
stock  of  ]<  ruit  ami  Ornamental  Troop,  Roses, etc 
m  the!  .1  ,  wo  offer  many  Choice  Novelties. 
New  Abridged  Catalogue  mailed  /ms  to  all  who 
app.y.  Address  ELLWANCER  A  BARRY, 

Mount  Trope  Nursci-los,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free 


THE  COMING 


BULL  AND  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER, 


A.  O.  COWAN  &  CO 

P.  O.  Box 2041.  11-1  Chambers  St., 


Nurseries  at  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

DATE  OF 

R.  B.  P ARSONS  &  CO. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

In  excellent  condition  and  at  large  discounts.  For 
catalogues,  address 

A.  B.  CRANE,  EXR  ,  FLUSHING,  K-  Y  - 


The Only  Perfect* 
SewingWachine.  u 

SIMPLEST, LATEST  IMPROVED/^ 

MOST  DURABLE  X  • 


For  Early  Potatoes.  Vegetables 
and  General  Crops- 


POTATOES  AND  CORN 


Messrs.  K  &  J.  C.  W'LLIAMS,  Proprietors  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Nurseries,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  December 
27, 1881,  write: — “We  nave  kept  no  record  that  will 
show  In  figures  the  comparative  results  from  the  use 
of  the  Mmiee  Complete-  Manures.  For  several* years, 
however,  our  potato  and  corn  crops  have  been  grown 
by  the  use  Of  the  Mapes  Complete  manures  alone,  and 
the  yields  have  Invariably  been  more  than  ►  allt.fac 
tory.  Wp  have  fount  Ir  impossible  to  obtain  smooth 
potato f»  on  our  soil  by  using  barn  yard  manure,  hut 
since  we  have  been  using  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure 
we  have  experienced  no  further  trouble.  The  fact 
that  we  continue  to  use  an  Increased  quantity  of  the 
Mapes  Manures  each  year,  Is  good  evidence  that  we. 
tiiluk  well  of  them,  and  we  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  farmers." 


\kJirTUrn  AND  MAKE  H0ME 

MeSeWiSs  Ul^ 

s50  Union  Square  NY  cmcA&oNn.L.° 


Write,  November  it,  3831 We  have  used  the  Mapes 
Tobacco  Fertilizer  for  tho  past  three  years  ou  one 
acre  or  poor  land,  und  can  say  that  l.eiKI  nut.  per  acre 
has  produced  better  t  bftceo  than  where  we  have 
used  eight  cords  of  Stable  manure  to  the  acre.  'We 
sweat  our  tobacco  and  sell  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
nave  always  been  able  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for 
thf  fcetiltzeu  lofon'i’t,,  than  for  the  manured  tobacco. 
We  also  used  the  Mapes  Corn  Fertilizer,  forty  dollars' 
worth  on  four  acres,  and  harvested  5(JO  bushels  of  ears 
of  sound  corn — soli  light,  and  has  been  cropped  with 
corn  and  rye  for  the  past  tweutv  years,  and  lias  re¬ 
ceived  no  manure  for  ten  years."’ 


GRANGE  MASS.  OR  ATLANTA  GA 


BLISS’S  AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA 


Patented,  July,  1819. 

-  THE  — 


Extinct  from  tlic  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  February  1882. 

"  Among  the  makers  of  fertilizers  '  Um  Mapes  For¬ 
mula  nud  Peruvian  Guano  Company  ’  early  took  the 
ground  that  the  proper  way  to  build  up  a  reputation 
was  to  court  analyses  of  their  fertilizers.  We  have 
recently  been  shown  the  returns  of  sonic  TtuitTV  an¬ 
alyses,  made  «t  different  experiment  stations  The 
samples  were  In  part  sent  hy  farmers  and  in  part 
were  taken  by  representatives  of  the  stations  from 
stuck  ou  sale.  In 

NO  CASE  DID  THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  THE 

VALUABLE  CONSTITUENTS  FAI.t.  SHORT  OB  THU  AMOUNT 
CLAIMED.  The  valuation  at  Hie  stations,  as  calculated 
from  the  analysis,  averaged  for  the  whole 

$1.15  PER  TON  man  kk  th  a  n  the  sel  LING  PRICE 

Some  samples  are  worth  rather  more  and  some  a  lit¬ 
tle  less,  but  the  average  Is  as  above  stated.  It  Is  but 
proper  to  add  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  to- 
bfWQO  growers  in  Connecticut,  the  growers  of  aspara 
gus.  cauliflower  and  other  *  truck"  on  Long  Island, 
and  the  potato  and  wheat  Tanners  of  New  Jersey,  all 
show  that  the  plants  find  In  the  fertilizers  the  value 
Indicated  by  the  chemists." 


•SWEET  CORN,  POTATOES,  CABBAGES 
AND  GREEN  PEAS. 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE. 


R.  F.  SCHWARZ,  Analomlnk,  Monroe  Co.,  Penn. 
October  2i.  I8sl.  reports:—"  Sweet  Corn- — 600  ins.  per 
acre  of  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  Yield  was  27, (AW  good 
ears  on  one  and  a  half  aero.  From  five  toils  of  wood 
ashes  (tannery  ashesl  jwr  acre. yield  was  not  one  third 
as  many  marketable  ears.  Yield  from  natural  soil 
was  only  *00  ears  on  one-fourth  acre.  Potatoes  — 
m>  tt>s.  per  acre  Of  the  Manes  Potato  Manure.  Yield 
160  bushels  per  neee.  Yield  from  natural  soil,  50  bush 
els  per  acre  Cabbages. — l.'WO  lbs.  per  aereofthe 
Mopes  Complete  Manures.  Out  at  M  uOu  plants  there 
were  not  200  /  lant s  that  ■lift  not  heail.  The  heads  were 
larger  and  the  yield  much  bet  ter  I  ban  when- stable 
manure  (90  tons  per  acre)  was  used  alongside.  Green 
Peas.— WT  IN 8.  per  acre  of  the  Mapes  “  A  "  Brnud. 
Yield  wss  ltd  bushels  of  green  peas  on  one  and  three- 
fourths  acre.  The  extraordinary  drought  of  the  past 
s  ason  ha#  prevented  the  Unpeg  Manures  from  giving 
the  best  effect,  particularly  ou  late  crops.” 


Send  Postal  for  New  Pamphlet,  [Issued  in  February). 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

Agricultural  chemists,  |  58  Front  Street,  New  York. 

“  stock  of  No.  1  Parisian  auario.  V  M  Lotos”  and  *•  Guaranteed.”  Send  for  prices. 


EtlTABLlSnEB  1845. 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS* 

With  a  richly  colored  plaio  of  a  Croup  of  !Psalies.aiHl  a. descrip¬ 
tive  price-list  of  varieties  of  M.OWFR  and  Vttf.flTAni.lI 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants, etc.,  vdth  useful  Information  upon  their  cult¬ 
ure.  150  pajres.  Mailed  to  a  II  enclosing  6  cents  to  pay  postage. 

THE  AMERICAN  (iAUDKN. 

A  beaiitjfu I ly  illustrated  tuotjfhly  journnl  devoted  cxch^ively 
to  the  garden.  Its  contributors  are  all  acknowledged  authorities 
on  the  subjects  treated  by  them. 

Valuable  Seed  Premiums  given  to  each  subscriber.  Vol.  III. 
commenced  January, 

$i.oo  per  year ;  0  copies,  $5.00;  sample  free. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS.  34  Barclay  St.  New-York. 


BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  TEDDER 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


IIOVEY’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CA  I  ALOGUIiS 
of . SEEDS  and 

New  and  Rare  Plauts  for  18842. 

Will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  The  Catalogues 
contain  descriptive  lists  or  nil  the  best  strains  of  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  choice  Novelties,  and  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  New  and  Rare  Rlants. 


Stable.,  .olid  ftoul  COO  feat.  F»no  Howe.  Reeldcn 

OAKLAWN  FARM  — M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Proprietor, 

WAYNE,  DU  PAGE  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Largest  Importing  and  Horse  Breeding  Establishment  In  the  World.  Nearly 
the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Percheron  race  have  been  added  to  it  by  direct  importations  from 
since  1872,  and  during  seventeen  months  367  have  been  imported. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  history  of  Percheron  race,  free-.  Write  for  Catalogue" 


HOVEY  &  CO 


16  South  Market  Hired,  Boston 


Jill  sM 


BELCHER  <V  TAYLOR  AO’L  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Has  received  Ftrsl  Premiums  from  American  Instl 
tute,  New  England,  and  all  State  and  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies  where  exhibited. 

“Never  1-Cu.ils  to  Give  Satisfaction.” 
Send  for  circulars. 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
Grape. Vines.  Nursery  Cutulogue 

tree.  H  IT  11 T1  HU  Tl  T1  TIT  fl 


PAYNE’S 


FARM  ENGINES 


mill  14  UU  Name 
your  wants, BLAUVELT 
&  CO. , B1  au volt v illo, N.Y . 


THE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Co 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  productive* fam 


The  trade  supplied. 
Souhegan.Cuthbert 
and  Gregg  Raspber 
rios.  30,000  surplus 
of  Gregg,  Send  for 
Cbromoof  Manches¬ 
ter  Strawberry,  and 
22  page  Instructor  and 
Catalogue,  27  itlustra 
lions.  Also, sample  copy 
of  “Green’sFruit  Grow¬ 
er"  (all  free). 

CHARLES  A.  GREEN, 
Editor, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1  I  ■■  I  IN)  to  100 bush. to  acre.  Straw  strong 

Ufl  ■  and  sllIT;  does  not  get  down:  rarely 

rust#  1  a  nuoi  i  #.  81,25,  post-paid. 
Bush.  $1.50;  charges  not  paid  on  bushel  orders.  New 
Tnrrti  bu#r»85o.  A  large  assortment  of  fruit 
I  Krr  \  and  ornamental  trees  cheap;  prices 


I  IILLU  on  application .  I  promise  to  save 
■  ■  1  1  you  thedlsuppolutmeni  arising  from 

untrue  varieties.  Enclose  stamp  for  warranty.  Wa¬ 
terloo  Peach  a  specialty-  $1  per  doz.  Ripe  July  20th. 

H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Patent  spark  Arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  o 
all  sizes,  from  3  to  12  horse-power,  mounts-'1  or  nr 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Best  and  Che  vises 
engines  made.  Prices  from  S 1  j(|  upwards.  Sen1 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  ”  which  will  give  yo 
fall  information  and  prices  to 

B.  W.  PAVNE  A  SON, 

Box  841  Corning.  N.  T. 


in  the  best  localities  in  the  West  negotiated  for  banks, 
eol  leges,  estates  and  private  Individual*.  Coupon  Bonds. 
IiUerost  mid  jpcihcfpnl  paid  on  day  of  mulDTlly  ut  the 

Third  TVut  IoiihX  Ifiink  In  JVcw  York  City. 

1- units  promptly  placed.  Luge  experience.  No  losses. 
Investors  compelled  to  take  no  laud.  No  delays  In  pay¬ 
ment  of  Interest.  Only  the  very  choicest  loans  accepted. 
Full  information  given  to  (hose  soeWng  Safe  and 
profitable  investment*.  Bend  for  circular,  ref¬ 
erences  and  sample  documents. 

Prcs-  L.  n.  PERKINS,  Sec. 

J.T.  WAltNE,  Vice  Pres.  C.  W.  GILLETT,  Treaa. 
N.  F.  HART,  Auditor. 


Send  to  the  originator  and  grower  for  Price  List  of 
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grown  sets  perfect  in  form,  and  when  matured 
they  ripen  well  and  go  through  the  Winter 
without  loss,  except  the  usual  shrinkage.  The 
growing  of  sets  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  a  precarious  business,  as  they 
require  constant  care  and  attention  from  the 
time  of  plauting  until  marketed,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  involves  a  considerable  outlay  for  seed, 
manure  and  labor — at  least  4250  per  acre  to 
start  with,  at  present  price  of  seed. 


tual,  besides  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
field. 

Seed  should  be  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep— deeper  than  this  produces  long  or  bottle- 
shaped  instead  of  the  round  bulbs  which  are  so 
desirable,  and  l  find  that  following  the  drill 
with  a  roller  four  inches  in  width  and  about 
40  pounds  in  weight,  causes  the  seed  to  germin¬ 
ate  much  more  quickly.  I  have  the  rows  14 
inches  apart  from  center  to  center,  leaving  a 
space  of  about  eleven  inches  to  cultivate  be¬ 
tween  the  rows ;  seed  required,  from  50  to  00 
pounds  per  acre.  In  the  cultivation  I  use 
Allen’s  double  wheel  hoe,  which  cleans  up  both 
sides  of  a  row  at  on.'  passage,  throwing  the 
earth  from  the  plants,  which  should  always  be 
done  with  the  onion,  as  it  wrants  to  grow  on 
the  surface  to  perfect  its  best  form.  Twice  a 
week  is  not  too  often  to  cultivate,  for  then  one 
avoids  the  trouble  of  fighting  the  weeds  and 
only  cultivates  the  soil.  Once  during  the  sea¬ 
son — about  June  1st — I  employ  boys  to  go 
through  the  onions,  two  row's  at  a  time,  and 
take  out  the  few  weeds  and  grass  that  have 
grown  in  the  row'  among  the  ouions,  and  by 
this  time  these  have  become  large  enough  to 
pull  easily  without  injury  to  the  sets.  Ten 
boys  will  effectually  weed  one  acre  per  day 
with  one  man  to  oversee  them.  One  man  with 
wheel  hoe  will  cultivate  one-aud-a  half  acre 
per  day  (10  hours)  the  season  through. 

From  July  1st  to  10th,  I  begin  to  harvest; 
by  this  tune  the  tops  have  turned  yellow  and 
begin  to  fall  down.  Here  I  make  the  wheel 
hoe  useful  again  by  taking  the  shanks  of  two 
hoes  and  rivetiug  to  them  a  plate  of  steel,  four 
inches  wide  and  six  inches  long,  which  would 
appear  in  the  frame  of  the  hoe  like  the  letter 
U,  this  is  inclined  in  front  to  gripe  the  earth 
when  pushed  against  it.  I  run  this  blade  under 
the  row  of  sets  and  cut  off  the  roots,  lift  the 
sets  and  soil  which  fall  behind  the  machine  in 
a  loose  pile,  rendering  the  operation  of  gather¬ 
ing  vei'y  easy.  Instead  of  pulling,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  take  them  by  the  tops  by  hand¬ 
fuls,  shake  out  the  dirt  and  lay  them  in 
windrows,  two  rows  in  one,  tops  all  one  way. 
By  this  method  last  year  in  a  field  of  ten  acres, 
four  men  averaged  oue  acre  per  day,  with  cue 
man  to  wTork  the  hoe.  The  old  method  would 
have  required  20  men  to  accomplish  as  much. 
I  let  thesets  lie  in  windrows  until  the  tops  cure 
sufficiently  to  store  without  heating,  which  re¬ 
quires  from  four  to  five  days,  aceordiug  to  the 
weather.  I  then  store  them  in  the  drying 
house.  My  building  is  54  by  20,  w’ith  15  feet 


floriatlHiTai 


weatherboarding,  to  give  perfect  draft  from 
top  to  bottom  to  dry  out  any  moisture  that 
may  arise  from  the  bulk  of  sets  confined.  Bets 
are  as  susceptible  to  changes  of  the  weather  as 
salt,  and  require  air  every  clear  dry  day, 
while  the  building  should  be  closed  tightly  in 

damp  weather. 

IB  ...  When  preparing 

/ 1  i  the  sets  for  the  mar- 

/'rk  kefc  we  run  them  out 

f  ™  of  the  l  uilding  by 

/''JJf  I  W  raeans  °f  a  chute,  on 

to  floors  laid,  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  When 

SETS.-FIG.  90.  thoroughly  dry  the 

tops  and  chaff  will 
crumble  by  slightly  rubbing  with  the  hands  or 
rake;  then  to  clear  off  the  chaff  we  run  them 
through  an  ordinary  fan  mill  wnth  riddle  to 
assort  them  In  various  sixes.  Those  which  will 
pass  through  a  three  quarter-inch  riddle  are 
considered  sets,  and  the  larger  ones  are  called 
pickling  onions  so  extensively  used  in  chow- 
chow  pickles.  One  pound  of  seed  with  me  will 
produce  .'com  three  to  four  bushels  of  sets.  I 
shall  sow  this  season  000  pounds  of  seed  on  13 
acres  of  ground.  Theo.  F.  Baker. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 


Beside  the  water  margin  behold  the  clump 
of  Day  Lilies  so  familiar  and  so  appropriate. 
Although  Day  Lilies  belong  to  the  flora  of  the 
Old  World — temperate  Europe  and  Asia — 
they  have  been  for  so  long  a  time  cultivated 
here  in  country  gardens,  that  they  have  run 
wild  even  in  this,  the  New  World,  and  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  has  included  the  old  yellow'  and  the  cop¬ 
per  colored  ones  in  his  “  Manual  of  Botany/ 
as  being  common  on  road-sides  where  they 
have  escaped  from  gardens.  Of  course,  Day 
Lilies  ure  common  plants,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hardy  and  thrifty  and  accommodate 
themselves  to  such  a  variety  of  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  they  bloom  so  copiously  aud 
long  during  the  early  and  midsummer  season, 
and  ure  so  showy  when  in  bloom  and  servicea¬ 
ble  as  cut  flowers,  that  they  cannot  well  be 
spared  from  couutry  gardens.  After  the  flow¬ 
er  spikes  have  been  cut  and  put  into  vases  filled 
with  water,  the  buds  will  open  successively  as 
they  would  have  done  were  they  still  affixed 
to  the  mother  plant,  except  that  they  may  be 
smaller  in  form  and  paler  in  color.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Day  Lily  is  one  of  those  plants 
which,  when  planted,  will  maintain  its  own; 
in  fact,  in  waste  and  neglected  places,  disre¬ 
garded  and  uneared  for,  it  naturalizes  its  -If 
with  the  utmost  complacency,  and  is  charm¬ 
ingly  effective  in  the  society  of  Tiger,  Canada 
and  Swamp  Lilies,  Blue  Flags  and  the  like. 
But  every  day  plants  so  valuable  could  not 
escape  the  cultivator’s  attention,  and  now  we 
have,  in  addition  to  the  old  fashioned  forms, 
double  flowering  varieties,  likewise  kinds  with 
variegated  leaves. 

And  there  have  also  been  added  a  small, 
slender  leaved  species  from  Siberia,  which 
has  bright  yellow  flowers  and  is  very  pretty; 
a  species  called  disticha  whose  flowers  are  yel¬ 
lowish  on  the  outside  and  reddish  within, 
from  Eastern  Asia;  the  Kwanso  Day  Tidy, 
reddish- orange,  single  and  double,  plain  and 
variegated-leaved,  and  some  others. 


The  Queen  Onion. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  best  keeper  of  tho 
foreign  onions.  It  is  early  but  small.  It  is  a 
white-skinned  variety  and  of  mild  flavor. 
Ourcutisre  dra%vn  from  Sutton  &  Sons  (Lon¬ 
don)  catalogue.  It  is  advertised  in  most  of 
our  American  catalogues. 


GROWING  ONIONS. 


Day  Lilies.  After  Robinson’s  Wild 
Garden.— Fig.  94. 

My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
and  I  plow  my  land  for  the  seed-bed  the  Fall 
previous.  In  the  Spring  I  apply,  broadcast, 
some  reliable  fertilizer  contaiuiug  a  large  per 
cent,  of  potash,  never  less  than  half  a  ton  per 
acre,  and  plow  down.  Foor  ground  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  for  sets,  but  I  find,  that,  as 
iu  the  case  of  other  crops,  the  better  the  soil 
the  better  the  sets  and  the  more  can  be  raised 
per  acre.  Don't  be  afraid  about  getting  your 
ground  too  rich,  harrow  and  cross-harrow, 
theu  plank.  The  plank  is  10  feet  long,  with 
tongue  attached  aud  is  pulled  by  two  bones, 
the  driver  standing  on  the  plank  which  is 
drawn  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  pulver¬ 
izes  all  clods  instead  of  burying  them  in  mel 
low  dirt,  as  a  roller  would,  and  fills  all  uneven 
places  and  horse  footprint* ,  leaving  the  land 
a  smooth,  level  surface  like  a  floor,  und  ready 
to  receive  the  seed.  1  use  Comstock’s  drill, 
which  1  have  improved  to  suit  my  mind  by 
widening  the  plow  to  three- oad-a-half  inches 
iustead  of  one  inch,  as  manufactured,  and 
placing  inside  two  tin  shelves,  the  last  one 
being  grooved  and  resembling  a  fan  half-closed, 
one  inch  at  top  and  three-and  a  half  at  bottom, 
which  distributes  the  seed  over  a  surface  of 
tbree-and-a-half  iuches  instead,  of  oue  inch. 
By  this  means  I  gain  the  advantage  of  sowing 
from  5U  to  (W  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  instead 
of  30,  as  recommended  by  seedsmen.  Thus 
also  each  seed  has  an  equal  chance  to  develop 
a  perfect  set  instead  of  being  smothered  by 
sowing  too  thick  in  a  tine,  in  which  case  some 
die  or  never  form  bulbs,  while  those  on  the 
outride  grow  too  large.  The  seed  coverer  is 
attached  to  the  frame  and  held  in  position  by 
two  springs.  The  drill  is  set  and  closed  by  an 
iron  rod  running  down  the  bundles  connecting 
w  ith  the  dial  plate  with  a  spring,  thus  enabling 
tiie  operator  to  stop  and  turn  without  the  loss 
of  auy  seed,  which  always  occurred  before, 
wheu  the  dial  plate  was  worked  with  a  hook. 
The  drill  sows,  covers,  rolls  and  maiks  out  at 
the  same  operation.  If  pains  are  taken  to  get 
the  first  row  straight,  the  others  must  follow, 
making  after  cultivation  easy  aud  more  eifec- 


COL.  f.  d.  cdrtis, 


Onions  will  do  well  on  loamy  soil,  but  land 
w'hich  is  mucky  and  well  drained  is  specially 
adapted  to  this  crop.  From  this  fact  muck 
well  composted  with  wood  ashes  is  the  best 
manure  for  onions.  Hen  manure  or  guano  is 
the  best  condensed  fertilizer,  aud  these  should 
always  be  well  mixed  with  dry  earth  and 
sowed  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  before  the 
seed  is  plauted.  Only  a  few  bushels  should  ba 
put  upon  an  acre — not  to  exceed  six.  In  the 
absence  of  muck,  manure  approaching  the 
nearest  to  vegetable  mold  is  most  desirable. 
Wood  ashes  will  be  found  to  be  beneficial  and 
may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  per  acre. 
After  the  onions  are  up  it  is  well  to  sow 
plaster  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  500  pouuds  to 
the  acre,  as  this  will  draw  moisture  and  at  tLe 
same  time  aid  the  plants  in  growth.  There  is 
no  danger  of  making  the  ground  for  onions 
too  rich,  and  unless  it  is  brought  to  a  high 
condition  of  fertility  the  crop  will  be  poor. 
Ground  upon  which  potatoes  or  roots  have 
b-'en  grown  a  year  previous  is  the  best  adapted 
for  onious.  In  any  event,  the  land  should  be 
free  from  clods,  roots,  and  lumps.  On  this 
account  sod  and  corn  ground  are  not  good. 
The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  prepared 
and  the  3eed  put  in  as  early  iu  the  Spring  as 
the  land  can  be  worked.  It  is  best  to  plant 
the  seed  dry,  although  if  it  is  soaked  a  few 
days  beforehand,  it  will  germinate  quicker, 
provided  the  laud  coutiuues  moist,  but  if  it 
should  be  dry,  soaking  the  seed  would  be  in¬ 
jurious,  hence  it  is  always  safest  to  sow  the 
seed  dry. 

Four  pounds  of  seed  are  sufficient  for  an 
acre  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  using  the  best 
drills  to  be  obtained ;  the  seed  should  be  cover¬ 
ed  three-quarters  of  tin  inch  deep  according  to 
condition  of  soil.  As  soon  ns  the  plants  can 
be  seen,  the  ground  should  be  goue  over  with 
a  cultivator  adapted  to  the  wot  k,  of  which 
there  ure  several  kinds,  drawn  by  hand,  or 
with  u  push  hoe  cutting  up  the  weeds  aud 
stirring  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  work 
should  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  six 
to  eight  times,  perhaps  in  order  to  keep  the 


GROWING  ONION  SETS  IN  NEW 
JERSEY. 


Onion  sets  are  the  product  of  seed  sown 
very  thick  in  Spring  and  harvested  in  J  uly,  and 
not  the  refuse  bulbs  of  a  crop  of  large  onions, 
often  seen  aud  sold  iu  the  market  for  sets.  As 
the  early  crops  in  the  North  and  almost  the 
entire  crop  of  onions  in  the  South  are  raised 
from  sets  grown  the  previous  year,  the  raising 
of  sets  iu  certain  localities  is  quite  a  business; 
Although  most  seeds  mature  perfectly  in  auy 
part  of  the  country,  yet  some  localities  possess 
advantages  or  peculiarities  which  lead  to  cer¬ 
tain  crops  as  specialties,  and  while  Weathers- 
field  and  other  New  England  towns,  as  well  as 
the  prairies  of  the  West  are  world-renowned 
for  the  quality  of  thoir  onion  seed  for  pro¬ 
ducing  onions  from  seed  in  one  year,  they  can¬ 
not  grow’  seed  tbut  will  grow  a  good  quality 
of  sets  with  me;  but  if  sown  thick  enough  to 
grow  sets  they  will  produce  what  is  termed 
scullions  among  the  onion  fraternity,  or  an 
ouiou  with  a  long  still-  neck  hut  w  ithout  bulb 
or  form.  During  my  experience,  of  ten  years 
iugrowiugseta  l  have  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
and  to  that  of  those  for  whom  1  grew,  that 
seed  grown  beyond  Pennsylvania  or  south  of 
Delaware,  would  invariably  result  in  a  major¬ 
ity  of  scullions,  which  w  ould  uever  ripen  or 
die  down  to  harvest,  or  if  luirvebted  t  hev  would 


The  Queen.— Fi  95. 

posts,  which  admits  of  12  false  floors,  one  foot 
apart;  these  are  laid  as  tilled,  beginning  at 
bottom,  filling  the  first  floor  not  over  10  inches 
deep,  then  placing  rests  and  laying  the  second 
floor,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  A  building  of  these 
dimensions  will  require  12,900  feet  of  flooring 
and  will  hold  1,200  bushels  of  sets.  Two  sides 
of  the  building  should  be  doors  iustead  of 
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surface  constantly  mallow  and  the  crops  en 
tirely  free  from  weeds.  The  Yellow  Danvers 
is  the  most  profitable  kind  to  grow.  Onions 
are  sometimes  affected  by  blight,  for  which 
there  is  no  remedy.  It  is  said  that  sowing 
fine  salt  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  eight  bushels 
to  the  acre  will  stop  the  ravages  of  the  worm 
which  feeds  upon  the  onion.  Core  should  be 
had  to  get  fresh  seed,  as  poor  seed  is  apt  to 
produce  scullions.  The  old  uotion  of  rolling 
a  barrel  over  the  onion  bed  to  cause  them  to 
bottom  better,  has  been  abandoned  by  exten¬ 
sive  onion  growers.  The  time  of  ripening, 
which  is  usually  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  in  this  latitude,  is  indicated  by  the  tops 
drying  up;  then  they  should  be  pulled  and 
thrown  in  heaps  of  from  six  to  eight  bushels, 
where  they  should  remain  for  three  or  four 
days.  After  they  have  sweated  in  the  heaps 
and  are  dry  they  should  be  carted  and  stored 
in  a  dry,  cool  place,  being  spread  out  on  a 
floor.  Here  they  should  remain  until  ready 
to  market  at  which  tune  the  tops  should  be 
cut  off. 

Six  hundred  bushels  is  a  good  average 
yield  per  acre,  although  from  1,000  to  1,200 
bushels  have  been  obtained.  The  average 
price  hereabouts  is  about  75  cents  per  bushel 
and  they  may  be  grown  at  a  cost  of,  from  15 
to  20  cents  per  bushel.  Onions  may  be  grown 
on  the  same  land  for  years  provided  there  is 
an  annual  dressing  of  wood  ashes  and  muck 
or  vegetable  mold,  the  manure  should  be  well 
rotten  and  fine. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- ♦  ♦  » 

GARDENING-  AT  NORFOLK. 


A  few  days  since  I  read  a  letter  of  A. 
Babcock,  which  appeared  in  the  Rural  of 
Feb.  11,  purporting  to  represent  the  shady 
side  of  Norfolk’s  trucking  aud  fruit  interest. 
Were  1  a  native  Virginian,  I  should  make  no 
reply  ;  but  being  a  native  of  Maine,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  correcting  some  of  his  misstate¬ 
ments.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Virginia 
sixteen  years,  cultivating  the  soil  and  raising 
fruit.  Mr  Babcock  is  not  alone  in  jumping 
at  hasty  aud  mistaken  conclusions  in  visiting 
Virginia.  He  gives  Bonnet  (the  Frenchman) 
the  credit  of  furnishing  information.  He  was 
unfortunate  in  his  selection;  had  he  gone  a 
half  mile  from  Bonnet's  place  and  visited  J. 
R.  Young,  aud  his  strawberry  patch  of  over 
200  acres,  he  could  have  receive  1  some  correct 
information.  Mr.  Young  is  from  Northern 
New  York,  and  a  gentleman  of  intelligence. 

Had  he  desired  information  as  to  grape  cul. 
ture,  he  should  Lave  called  on  Albert  Dodge, 
who  has  a  vineyard  some  eleven  yeais  out, 
and  such  is  his  success  that  he  is  increasing  it. 
Mr.  Dodge  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  aud 
would  nave  given  him  more  reliable  iufoima- 
tion  in  two  hours  for  such  a  letter,  thau  he 
could  have  obtained  from  unreliable  sources 
in  a  mouth.  Grape -growing  is  a  success  here. 
Our  lands  are  generally  too  stiff  for  peach 
culture;  consequently  but  few  turn  their 
attention  to  tUis  crop,  but  with  our  increasing 
road  improvements,  peach  culture  will  in¬ 
crease  nearer  the  ocean  where  the  soil  is  more 
sandy. 

W  u  h  regard  to  the  pear  blight  which  he 
touches  with  so  much  emphasis,  1  have  aver¬ 
aged  a  loss  of  about  eleven  trees  annually  out 
of  the  six  thousand  planted  out.  Mr.  Babcock 
failed  to  iearu  of  any  hay  raised  here.  Maine 
has  a  hay-producing  reputation,  but  the 
heaviest  yield  of  Timothy  I  have  ever  seen 
was  iu  this  county,  and  if  he  had  desired  to 
purchase  500  or  1,000  bales  of  Norfolk  County 
raised  hay  he  could  probably  have  been  ac 
commodated  at  .Portsmouth.  He  noticed  the 
leaning  of  the  trees  towards  the  east  and  drew 
hi3  conclusions  as  to  the  cause.  Had  he  been 
here  two  years  ago  last  August  he  would  have 
better  understood  the  cause.  A  gale  of  suffi¬ 
cient  severity  to  remove  steeples  of  churches, 
and  to  send,  in  a  careless  way,  the  tin  roofs 
broadcast  through  the  streets  of  Norfolk, 
prostrating  forests,  and  even  uprooting  the 
sturdy  oaks  that  had  ie»isted  the  winds  of  a 
century,  is  the  apology  for  this  condition, — 
the  gale  has  had  no  parallel  since  that  of  1822 
which  devastated  life  and  property  from  Nor¬ 
folk  to  Savannah. 

I  have  replied  to  only  such  features  of  Mr. 
Babcock’s  letter  as  I  happened  to  i  emember, 
and  would  advise  him  to  come  back  aud  take 
a  square  look  aud  then  report. 

Norfolk  County,  Va.  G.  F.  B.  Leighton. 

Pres.  Norfolk  Hort.  &  Pom.  Society. 

- ♦  - 

Best  Tomatoes. 

After  a  search  of  ten  years  and  a  trial  of 
18  or  20  kinds,  I  am  certain  that  for  this  local¬ 
ity  I  have  found  something  much  better  for 
earlineas,  size  and  quality  than  the  varieties 
mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  the  Rural. 
Livingston’s  Perfection  has  been  with  me  ear¬ 
lier  thau  Canada  Victor,  perfectly  smooth,  as 
large  as  Hathaway,  the  best  keeper  I  ever 
raised,  and  an  enormous  yielder.  In  a  field  of 
two  acres  raised  for  a  canning  factory,  Para¬ 
gon  yielded  equal  to  Trophy  in  rows  of  the 


same  length,  and  held  out  much  longer  in  the 
season.  The  green  stem  and  core  of  the  Tro¬ 
phy  made  a  waste  of  10  pounds  to  the  bushel 
more  than  Paragon.  Acme  yielded  about  half 
as  much  as  Paragon,  and  Canada  Victor  was 
left  on  the  ground  as  worthless.  We  gath¬ 
ered  our  tomatoes  in  slatted  boxes  holding  a 
bushel,  and  took  them  in  a  spring  wagon  one 
mile  to  the  factory,  and  while  Trophy  was 
thin-skinned  and  soft,  and  the  Acme  cracked 
so  as  to  leak  the  juice  through  the  box,  tbe 
Paragon  would  remain  uninjured.  I  sent  a 
box  of  Paragon  (50  pounds)  to  Galesburg,  100 
miles,  and  they  remained  sound  over  ten 
days,  when  they  were  used  up.  This  tomato 
Colors  all  over  before  it  is  ripe,  has  firm  flesh, 
thick  skin,  and  took  the  first  and  second  pre¬ 
miums  at  our  county  fair  as  the  finest- 
appearing  baskets  on  exhibition.  I  wish 
others  who  have  raised  Paragon  and  Perfec¬ 
tion  would  give  their  opinions  as  to  best  vari¬ 
eties  of  tomatoes.  We  received  25  cents  per 
bush ?I  at  the  factory;  but  yellow  tomatoes 
will  not  sell  at  any  price.  G.  w. 

Rock  Falls,  Ill. 

[We  have  tried  both  Paragon  and  Livings¬ 
ton’s  Perfection  and  have  already  reported  up¬ 
on  them  as  excellent  varieties.  The  latter 
is  probably  the  best  shipping  tomato  cul¬ 
tivated  at  present. — Eds.] 


To  Keep  off  Cabbage  Worms.— Dust  on 
fine  ground  black  pepper  frequently. 

Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.  H.  Calkins. 


3rluni  cultural. 


FORESTRY-NO.  8. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


Wind-breaks— Shelter-belts  and  Hedge 
Screens. 


What  to  plant  is  a  question  that  some  may 
desire  to  have  answered.  The  very  wealth  of 
material  before  us  greatly  enhances  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  a  response.  We  have  decid¬ 
uous  trees  that  are  bare  in  Winter,  when 
shelter  is  most  needed,  and  we  have  also  the 
evergreens  in  great  variety,  that  retain  their 
refreshing  verdure  all  through  tbe  year,  and 
provide  the  most  perfect  shelter.  For  the 
wind-breaks  of  the  field,  and  even  for  groves 
about  the  buildings,  the  leafless  trees  have 
much  value,  aud  their  judicious  disposition 
will  greatly  check  the  cutting  storms;  tne 
wind,  after  sifting  through  tne  brauches,  is 
reft  of  half  its  power  for  evil ;  nor  is  its  force 
restored  for  some  distance.  The  majority  of 
wind- breaks  planted  m  the  prairies  are  com¬ 
posed  of  deciduous  trees,  and  usually  of  the 
commonest  species,  such  as  the  cotton- woods, 
willows,  Box  Elder,  s^ft  maples,  &e.,  any- 
ttnug  that  will  rapidly  grow  mto  a  tree,  or 
that  can  be  most  cheaply  procured.  This 
practice  of  the  prairie  lands  need  not  prevent 
us.  however,  from  using  any  of  the  more  val¬ 
uable  hard  wood,  and  other  trees,  in  making 
our  shelters,  but  ia  some  instances  our  impa¬ 
tience  may  prevail  over  our  judgment  as  to 
the  more  valuable  species  and  induce  us  to 
plant  only  those  of  a  rapid  growth  to  insure 
a  speedy  result. 

As  to  the  use  of  evergreens  in  tbe  outeide 
shelter-belts,  though  more  expensive  at  first, 
a  smaller  number  and  a  narrower  surface  de¬ 
voted  to  the  wind-break  will  Drove  so  much 
more  effective  than  a  wider  strip  of  deciduous 
trees  as  to  justify  the  increased  outlay. 
Sometimes  even  a  single  row  of  Norway 
Spruce,  or  of  hardy  pines,  like  the  Scotch  or 
the  Norway  Spruce,  or  even  of  the  common 
Red  Cedar  or  Arbor- vitae  will  make  an  ad¬ 
mirable  wind  break. 

Plant  any  of  the  many  trees  at  your  com¬ 
mand,  and  plant  them  where  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  protection.  Whether  you 
select  the  so-called  cheap  trees,  such  as  white- 
Willows,  Cotton- woods,  soft-maples,  etc.,  or 
whether  you  choose  the  noble  oaks,  hard-ma¬ 
ples,  the  wtiice-ash,  the  elms,  the  wild-cherry, 
the  tulip,  the  walnut,  and  hickories,  or  the 
hardy  evergieens;  but  do  not  neglect  the 
planting  of  these  invaluable  aids  to  good  farm¬ 
ing,  both  for  the  fields  and  about  the  farm 
steadings. 

W  hen  we  come  to  a  selection  of  the  plants 
best  suited  to  the  protection  of  our  owu  homes 
and  their  surroundings  we  again  find  abundant 
material  from  which  to  make  a  choice.  For 
trees  and  for  tall  screens  the  favorite  with 
many  will  be  the  Norway  Spruce,  which 
grows  rapidly,  is  easily  transplanted  and 
managed,  and  which  presents  a  welcome  tint 
of  green  that  is  always  persistent  and  full. 
The  other  spruces  are  also  desirable,  particu. 
larly  the  White  and  the  Black.  They  all  bear 
the  knife  and  shears  very  well,  and  may  easily 
be  kept  within  due  bounds  when  used  as 
hedges  for  shelter. 

The  native  hemlock  is  particularly  com¬ 
mended  as  a  lawn  tree,  standiug  alone,  but  it 
is  also  one  of  the  very  be3t  species  for  forming 


a  screen  or  shelter  hedge,  as  it  may  be  clipped 
to  a  perfect  plane,  and,  when  necessary,  it 
can  be  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

While  discussing  the  house  trees  and  those 
to  be  planted  about  the  buildings,  particularly 
on  the  lawn,  we  should  consider  their  beauty, 
and  with  this  character  in  view  we  should 
select,  among  evergreens,  the  hemlock,  the 
White  Pine,  perhaps  also  the  Red  Pine,  or 
Norway,  but  not  the  Scotch  Fir,  nor  the 
Austrian.  There  we  may  also  place  the 
American  Arbor-vita?,  but  the  especial  func¬ 
tion  of  this  species  is  the  formation  of  shelter- 
screens  and  hedges,  for  which  it  is  particularly 
well  adapted,  except  iu  very  dry  soils;  nothing 
can  be  prettier  than  a  well  trimmed  hedge  of 
Arbor-vitie,  unless  it  be  one  of  hemlock,  as 
the  latter  preserves  its  deep  green  hue  unim¬ 
paired  all  W  inter.  Some  of  the  dwarf  pine* 
may  also  find  a  place  in  front  or  at  the  side8 
of  the  house,  but  they  never  attain  sufficient 
size  to  make  much  shelter.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  beautiful  Retinisporas  from  Japan, 
which  answer  well  for  low  screens,  however, 
and  are  highly  ornamental. 

The  common  Red  Cedar,  though  looked 
upon  as  a  very  plebean  affair,  is  after  all  a 
most  valuable  and  useful  plant  for  the  farmer. 
It  has  been  called  the  poor  man’s  evergreen, 
on  account  of  its  cheapness,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  produced  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  certainty  and 
rapidity  of  its  growth.  Though  not  of  so  fine 
a  color  as  some  others,  this  tree  makes  a  dense 
foliage  when  set  as  a  shelter-belt  and  wind¬ 
break,  where  it  soon  attains  a  useful  size.  It 
also  makes  a  close  hedge  to  screen  the  path¬ 
ways  from  the  back  door  to  the  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings,  aud  it  very  quickly  forms  a  protec¬ 
tive  hedge  for  the  garden  and  about  the  hot¬ 
beds. 

How  TO  Plant,  though  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  must  be  disposed  of  somewhat 
cursorily,  for  lack  of  time,  and  for  fear  of 
wearying  your  patience. 

The  ground  for  the  wind  break  to  shelter 
the  farm,  and  that  needed  for  the  buildings 
also,  should  be  well  prepared  with  the  plow  as 
for  a  tillage  crop.  A  strip  of  one  rod  in  width 
will  be  needed  if  it  is  proposed  to  plant  but  a 
single  row,  and  several  rods  wide  must  be 
prepared  if  it  be  designed  to  plant  a  good 
wind-break  of  many  rows,  which  is  the  better 
plan.  Alter  harrowing  the  ground  a  furrow 
is  struck  for  every  row  of  trees  und  these  fur¬ 
rows  may  be  four  feet  apart,  for  then  the 
plants  may  be  set  every  four  feet.  This  re¬ 
quires  very  little  labor,  unless  large  trees  are 
selected,  and  if  these  be  large  evergreens  they 
need  not  be  so  close,  but  more  care  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  planting.  Yearlings  and  two-year- 
old  plan ts  of  most  deciduous  kinds,  or  stout 
cuttings  of  willows  and  poplars  will  fie  the 
cheapest  and  best. 

The  young  trees,  when  planted  with  reason¬ 
able  care  and  well  fixed  in  the  soil  by  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  foot,  will  be  sure  to  grow;  but  so 
will  the  weeds,  aud  the  plantation  must  be  cul¬ 
tivated  for  about  two  seasons,  so  as  to  keep 
down  all  intruders.  With  this  treatment 
their  growth  is  greatly  enhanced,  and  they 
will  the  sooner  shade  the  ground,  when  they 
will  suppress  the  weeds  and  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  must,  however,  be  protected 
from  the  inroads  of  stock  of  all  kiuds.  This  is 
an  absolute  necessity. 

When  to  PLANT,  though  an  important 
question,  need  not  detain  us  long — plant  when 
you  get  ready,  Fall  or  Bpring  ;  but  be  sure  to 
Lave  the  soil  ready  lor  the  reception  of  your 
trees  before  bringing  them  on  to  the  ground, 
let  it  be  dry  enough  to  crumble  ;  never  plant 
when  it  is  wot  und  clammy. 

Deciduous  trees  may  be  set  out  in  the  Fall, 
when  we  have  leisure  to  do  the  work,  and  then 
the  soil  is  dry  aud  warm.  Cuttings  are  best 
set  in  the  Spring,  or  if  planted  in  Autumn, 
cover  wTith  a  furrow.  But  it  is  not  found  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  evergreens  at  that  season,  and 
they  may  be  most  successfully  moved  jus  as 
their  buds  begin  to  expand  in  the  Spring. 
Holding  their  leaves  as  they  do  dnring  the 
Winter,  they  ore  apt  to  suffer  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  evaporation,  if  planted  in  the  Au- 
tuinu. 


In  Fall  planting  it  is  well  to  bank  up  the 
earth  to  the  little  trees,  and  this  may  be  most 
cheaply  done  with  the  plow. 


THE  ASH  BARREL. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  Rural  was  a  de¬ 
vice  for  the  protection  of  the  ash  barrel,  or 
rather  the  ashes  when  put  in  it.  It  shows  up 
one  of  those  cases  where  a  little  labor  and  a 
trifling  expense  add  much  to  the  convenience 
of  the  family,  and  afford  a  protection  to  a  val¬ 
uable  fertilizer  that  too  often  goes  partially  or 
entirely  ta  waste.  Having  had  some  45  years’ 
acquaintance  with  the  country  ash  barrel, 
and  there  being  some  interesting  reminiscen¬ 
ces  in  that  time,  I  give  for  the  Rural  a  state¬ 


ment  of  some  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  its 
readers. 

I  premise  by  stating  that  yesterday  at  sun¬ 
down  1  saw  one  of  my  three  ash  barrels  on 
fire,  and  I  readily  discovered  the  cause,  which 
was  that  that  day  I  did  not,  as  usual,  take 
care  of  the  ash  pail  myself.  However,  there 
was  little  chance  for  serious  damage,  as  the 
barrels  were  clear  away  from  any  wooden  or 
combustible  substance,  and,  furthermore, 
there  was,  as  usual,  an  open  wooden  box  set 
on  one  end,  detached  from  the  barrels  into 
which  the  pail  of  ashes  should  have  been  set 
till  it  was  wanted  again,  when  it  should  have 
been  emptied  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day  into 
the  barrel.  But  the  serving  girl  (one  of  the 
very  best  of  her  class),  had  had  the  benefit  of 
my  teaching  only  a  short  time 

About  the  year  1S45,  on  a  call  at  an  uncle’s, 
I  found  the  family  of  some  six  females  much 
alarmed  at  the  smell  of  fire  in  the  house. 
They  had  been  into  every  room,  and  could 
discover  nothing.  I  asked  about  the  cellar; 
no,  they  had  not  thought  of  that.  I  found 
there  about  six  barrels  full  of  ashes,  the  fire 
from  one  of  which  had  burst  out  on  the  side 
near  the  bottom,  and  was  making  nice  head¬ 
way.  This  barrel  had  been  full  for  more  than 
a  week,  which  showed  how  fire  will  sometimes 
keep  when  smothered. 

At  another  time  and  place,  as  I  was  going 
home  from  ni3r  business,  after  10  p.  m.,  I  saw 
a  suspicious  light  shining  around  the  corner 
of  a  shop  some  25  feet  from  my  house.  On 
stepping  into  the  street  to  get  a  full  view, 
there  I  found  the  inevitable  ash  barrel  all  on 
fire  and  standing  against  a  pile  of  dry  wood, 
from  which  ran  a  dry  board  fence  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  house,  iu  which  were  the  inmates 
all  asleep,  while  the  ash  barrel  alone  lighted 
up  all  the  neighborhood.  As  an  episode  I  will 
here  mention  that  a  year  after  the  house  took 
fire  iu  the  chamber  while  the  children  were 
dressing  iu  the  morning,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.  At  another  time,  on  the  same  street, 
I  found,  early  in  the  morning,  an  ash  barrel 
standing  against  the  side  of  the  house,  all  on 
fire,  just  attacking  the  house,  and  the  inmates 
snoring  fast  asleep. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  Shop,  in  which  I  noticed  a  nail  keg  of 
ashes  standing  on  the  floor.  Having  a  store 
and  stock  of  goods  greatly  exposed  should 
this  shop  take  fire,  I  ventured  to  expostulate 
with  the  shoemaker  in  a  friendly  manner.  He 
gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had  better  attend 
to  my  own  business.  A  few  mornings  after,  he 
entered  his  shop  to  find  his  keg  of  ashes  had 
burnt  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  dropped  through 
some  foui'  feet  to  the  ground  and  gone  out. 
Another  shoemaker,  on  the  other  side  of  me, 
who  kept  his  ashes  in  the  same  manner,  was 
more  polite.  With  him  I  compromised  by 
agreeing  to  pay  him  for  his  ashes  if  he  would 
take  them  up  in  an  iron  pail  and  put  them  be¬ 
yond  all  danger.  Another  episode  is,  that 
after  I  removed  from  that  place  these  shops, 
a  hotel,  three  stores  and  a  grist  mill,  all  in  a 
row,  were  burnt  up  clean. 

I  had  often  before,  and  have  often  since, 
remonstrated  with  friends  on  accouut  of  their 
dangerous  manner  of  keeping  ashes.  The 
reply  generally  is:  “  Oh,  I  don’t  keep  any 
ashes  so  that  have  any  fire  in  them.”  “  My 
friend,”  I  reply,  “  it  is  these  same  fireless  ashes 
that  burn  up  half  the  buildings  that  are  burnt 
in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country.” 

Muskegon  Co.,  Mich.  S.  B.  Peck. 

- ♦  *  » 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT-No.  2. 


|The  object  of  articles  under  this  beading  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  "humbugs"  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  Into  the  methods  of  dally 
country  routine  life.— Ens.l 

GETTING  A  LIVING  BY  ONE’S  WITS. 


W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


The  “dress-up-and-sit-dowu”  employments 
are  the  fashionable  ones  nowadays.  There  is 
a  tendency  among  our  boys  and  girls  to  des¬ 
pise  active  manual  or  physical  labor.  A  green 
farm-boy  said  to  me  one  day  “I’ll  tell  you 
what  I’d  jes’ like  to  do  for  a  livin/ — live  in 
th’  city,  wear  good  clo’es,  clerk’ a  a  dry  goods 
store,  board  at  a  fust  class  hotil,  ’n  go  to  the 
show  every  night  l  ”  That  was  his  idea  of 
making  a  living, — earn  ten  dollars  a  week 
clerking,  spend  tw-elve  a  week  for  first-class 
board,  three  or  four  for  theatres  and  shows, 
and  have  the  rest  to  buy  “store  clothes”  with! 
He  didn’t  begin  to  know  of  the  struggle  and 
strife  there  is  among  the  boys  and  young  men 
in  our  cities  to  find  places  where  they  may 
save  even  half  as  much  net  earnings  at  the 
end  of  the  year  as  tbe  live  boy  or  man  can  on 
the  farm. 

Now  this  green  boy  expressed  a  very  com¬ 
mon  feeling  among  our  boys  iu  favor  of  the 
“genteel”  callings.  We  parents  complain  of 
this  tendency,  and  yet  are  we  not  iu  part  res¬ 
ponsible  for  it?  How  do  we  talk?  We  say: 
“Our  oldest  son,  William,  is  a  nice,  good- 
natured,  steady,  dull,  honest  fellow,  just  fit 
to  be  a  farmer;  but  Sam,  our  second  son,  is  too 
smart  for  that;  we’ll  send  him  to  college  or 
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the  city  and  make  a  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or 
clerk,  or  lightening  rod  peddler,  or  something 
genteel  of  him:  instead  of  saying  “  Our  best 
scholar  shall  be  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  or  Industrial  University  where  he  can  learn 
those  sciences  on  which  the  art  of  agriculture 
fundamentally  rests,  and  then  come  home  to 
use  his  scientific  knowledge  in  successful  farm¬ 
ing.”  The  truth  about  it  is  that  on  the  farm 
more  than  almost  anywhere  else,  brain  work 
can  constantly  lighten  hand  work  and  make 
it  more  effective.  It  is  all  right  to  “get  a  liv¬ 
ing  by  our  wits”  if  we  only  earn  it:  that  is, 
if  we  by  our  wits  increase  the  production  of 
veal  values ;  the  things  the  world  demands  and 
must  have. 

For  example,  he  who  invents  a  machine, 
device  or  process  by  means  of  which  one 
man  with  horse  or  steam  power  can  dw  the 
work  of  ten, — this  nun  has  done  what?  Has 
he  turned  the  nine  men  loose  to  lack  employ¬ 
ment,  and  taken  the  bread  from  the  mouths 
of  their  wives  and  little  ones  ?  If  so  then 
labor-saving  machinery  would  be  indeed  a 
curse,  and  mobs  like  those  that  tried  to  de¬ 
molish  the  power-looms  and  spinuing  jennies 
in  England  many  years  ago,  such  mobs  would 
be  doing  service  both  to  God  and  man.  No, 
this  is  not  true.  The  labor-saving  machine 
does  not  turn  the  nine  men  loose  to  idleness 
and  want  and  crime,  but  sets  them  free  from 
the  drudgery  au  inanimate  machine  can  do 
even  better  than  a  living,  thinking  man,  and 
lets  them  engage  in  other  useful  work  that 
shall  increase  the  comforts,  conveniences,  lux¬ 
uries,  intelligence  and  real  refinement  of  civil¬ 
ized  life.  Invention  not  only  marks,  but  has 
created  and  is  constantly  widening  the  space 
between  squalor  and  comfort,  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  barbarism  and  civilization.  And 
so  it  is  all  right  and  praiseworthy  to  make  a 
living  by  one’s  wits  in  any  such  way.  And  if 
our  children  have  inventive  genius  or  marked 
mechanical  skill,  or  a  strong  bent  for  any 
honorable  trade,  art,  calling  or  profession, 
then  we  should  by  no  means  oppose  that  ob 
vious  bent  or  taste.  It  is  not  right  or  best 
that  all  the  boys  should  stay  on  the  farm.  It 
is  not  true  farmers  are  the  only  producers,  or 
that  they  are  more  essential  in  the  make-up 
of  civilized  society  than  men  in  other  callings. 
Demagogues  sometimes  try  to  preach  that 
doctrine,  in  empty  flattery,  to  capture  rural 
votes.  Intelligent  farmers  at  once  see  its 
hollowness  and  falsity.  An  old  emblematic 
painting  m  London  crystallizes  this  notion. 
It  represents,  first,  a  king  with  throne  and 
scepter,  and  over  bis  head  is  written,  *‘I  reign 
for  all."  Next,  a  bishop  with  cross  and  miter, 
with  the  legend,  “I  pray  for  all.”  Then,  a 
warrior  with  shield  and  spear  and  with  the 
words,  “I  fight  for  all.”  And,  last,  a  farmer 
with  rake  and  hoe  and  plow',  and  over  his 
head  is  written,  “I  pay  for  all. 

Now  Ibis  is  not  true  ;  and  it  is  simple  empty 
humbug  wheu  the  politicians  tell  us  so,  and 
harmful  egotism  wheu  we  think  so.  We  are 
not  the  only  producers.  The  man  that  grows 
and  shears  and  sells  the  wool  is  uot  more  sure¬ 
ly  a  producer  than  he  that  weaves  the  cloth 
or  cuts  and  makes  the  coat,  or  even  he  that 
taearsthe  coat,  provided  he  earned  the  money 
with  which  he  bought  it.  The  farmer  is  a 
manufacturer,  and  the  manufacturer  is  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  uian  who  creates  glass  that  did 
not  exist  before  from  the  sand  of  the  bank 
by  heat  and  the  chemistry  of  art,  is  just  as 
truly  a  producer  as  he  who  creates  grain  from 
earth  and  air  aud  storm  and  sunshine,  by  the 
organic  chemistry  of  Nature. 

Strictly  speaking,  man  cannot  be  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  eteruity  and  the  indestructibility 
of  matter  are  well  established  philosophically. 
He  may  transform  or  fashion  this  matter,  as 
wheu  he  makes  shoes  from  leather,  or  pins 
from  brass,  or  knives  from  steel  and  ivory. 
Or  he  may  transmute  it  or  change  its  nature 
more  or  less,  as  when  he  turns  hides  to  leather 
or  sand  to  glass  by  the  agents  of  inorganic 
chemistry;  or  us  when,  by  the  aid  of  organic 
chemistry  of  growth,  he  turns  or  trausmutes 
the  chemical  elements  of  earth,  air,  sunshine 
aud  storm,  into  grass  and  grain,  or  the  grass 
and  grain  again  into  beef  aud  hides.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  callings  besides  farming  are  changing 
the  form  or  nature  of  matter  and  adding 
somewhat  to  its  value  in  the  world. 
And  so  all  these  useful  callings  are 
needed  in  the'  world,  and  the  greater 
the  skill  and  intelligence  used,  the  greater 
the  rewards  of  labor.  The  census  show’s 
that  skilled  labor  in  our  country  receives 
double  the  wages  paid  to  unskilled  labor.  The 
only  question  between  farming  and  other  hon¬ 
orable  employments  is  as  to  the  division  of 
profits.  How  shall  we  see  to  it  that  the  men 
who  transform  matter  in  oar  factories  or 
transport  it  on  our  railways  shall  not  take 
any  of  the  profits  that  belong  to  the  fanner 
who  transm  utes  the  inert  elements  of  earth  and 
ah’  into  living  crops  und  herds?  The  only 
way  is  for  farmers  to  possess  as  high  a  grade 
ol'  knowledge,  and  practice  os  careful  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  economy,  aud  pay  as  close  attention  to 
business  methods,  as  the  men  who  run  our 
mills  and  shops  and  railways.  The  truth  about 


it  is,  there  is  just  as  fine  a  chance  to  “  get  a  liv¬ 
ing  by  one’s  wits,”  honestly,  on  the  farm  as 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  rewards  of  su¬ 
perior  intelligence  and  sagacity  are  just  as 
great  on  the  average,  and  more  sure.  The 
life  of  the  educated  and  sagacious  farmer  is 
quite  as  “  genteel  ”  as,  and  far  more  independ¬ 
ent  and  healthful  and  inspiring  than,  many 
callings  in  the  city  that  our  boys  think  would 
be  so  “  genteel.”  The  bright,  active  country 
boy  should  thiuk  twice  before  he  abandons 
the  farm  and  homestead  of  hi3  fathers  for  city 
life. 

•» - 

SELLING  CROPS  AND  INVESTING  THE 
MONEY. 


NELSON  RITTER. 


It  appears  to  me  that  the  discussions  in  our 
agricultural  papers  and  before  our  Farmers’ 
Clubs  are  decidedly  one-sided.  How  to  grow 
profitable  crops  appears  to  be  the  main  consid¬ 
eration.  How  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our 
land  comes  in  for  a  fair  share  in  these  discus¬ 
sions,  but  bow’  und  when  to  sell  and  the  best 
manner  of  selling  are  now  rarely  taken  into 
the  account.  How  best  to  invest  our  profits 
is  little  thought  of.  Of  course,  the  first  thing 
is  to  grow  good  crops;  but  in  many  cases— 
notably  with  perishable  small  fruits — it  re¬ 
quires  equal  skill  to  sell  advautageously. 

Most  dairymen  keep  their  butter  and  cheese 
until  the  end  of  the  season  and  then  sell  in  the 
lump.  A  few  sell  as  fast  as  the  products  are 
made.  Which  is  the  profitable  course  to  pur¬ 
sue  ?  Should  hay  be  sold  from  the  field,  or 
put  into  the  barn  and  sold  in  Wiuter,  or 
should  it  in  all  caseB  be  fed  upon  the  farm  ? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  sell  potatoes,  apples, 
etc.,  that  shrink  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  if  kept 
through  the  Winter  ?  Will  it  pay  to  preserve 
eggs  laid  in  Summer  when  the  price  is  lower 
than  the  cost  of  production  l 
These  questions  and  many  others  readily 
suggest  themselves.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  give 
my  views  regarding  my  own  questions.  First, 
then,  1  would  feed  bay  upon  the  premises, 
buying  stock  for  the  purpose,  if  necessary. 
Sometimes  one  can  profitably  take  stock  to 
keep  by  the  week  or  month,  and  thus  save  the 
manure  made  from  it.  I  would  answer  the 
rest  of  the  questions,  and  many  similar  ones, 
by  saying  that  the  best  time  to  sell  all  kinds 
of  produce  is  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  and  there 
is  a  demand  for  it,  thus  saving  shrinkage,  risk 
and  loss  by  accidents,  destruction  by  rats  and 
mice,  interest  on  the  money,  etc. 

How  to  spend  money  wisely  is  to  my  mind 
a  difficult  problem.  Shall  a  man  endeavor  to 
buy  all  the  land  adjoining,  or  invest  in  mort¬ 
gages,  depriving  bimself  and  family  of  all  the 
main  comforts  of  life  to  do  this  ?  The  first 
thing  should  be  to  provide  for  the  actual  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  ;  the  next,  to  get  out  of  debt. 
Then,  if  there  is  a  surplus,  a  good  share  should 
be  invested  in  labor-saving  implements  for  use 
in  the  hous  as  well  as  on  the  farm.  A  man 
and  wife  can  well  afford  to  work  hard  and  de¬ 
prive  themselves  of  luxuries  until  they  get  a 
start;  after  that  they  should  take  life  more 
easy.  We  should  adorn  our  homes,  have 
plenty  of  papers  and  magazines,  and,  above 
all,  books.  A  house  without  books  may  do  to 
stay  in,  but  it  is  a  poor  place  to  live  in. 

“The  place  that  does 

Contain  my  books,  the  best  companions.  Is 
To  me  a  glorious  court,  where  hourly  1 
Converse  with  the  old  Mityes  und  philosophers  j 
And  sometimes,  for  variety.  1  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors, m.d  weigh  their  counsels." 

We  should  also  dress  ourselves  respectably. 
Says  a  noted  auth  r,  *'  The  sense  of  being  per¬ 
fectly  well  dressed  gives  a  feeling  of  inward 
satisfaction.”  Blackmore,  in  his  Mary  An- 
nerly,  describes  a  farmer  “who,  when  away 
on  business,  was  always  neatly  and  suitably 
dressed,  and  at  no  time  was  he  dirtier  than 
need  be.” 

Nothing  but  the  most  abject  poverty  should 
excuse  a  man  for  going  about  looking  like  a 
scare  crow.  Always  dress  a  boy  like  a  vaga¬ 
bond,  and  if  he  does  not  turn  ont  one,  then  I 
am  no  prophet.  We  need  not  follow  all  the 
absurd  fashions,  but  should  dress  ourselves  and 
our  families  in  a  sensible  manner,  appropriate 
to  our  occupation. 

The  education  of  our  children  should  be  one 
of  our  umin  objects,  und  money  spent  in  this 
direction  is  a  better  investment  than  buy.ug 
extra  lands.  Our  duty  is  not  done  when  we 
simply  send  our  children  to  school,  for,  as 
George  McDonald  says,  “  Our  schooling  ends, 
but  our  education  never.” 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  OHIO. 

In  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  of  Feb.  25th 
one  correspondent  asks  for  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Clark’s  No.  1  Potato,  and  another  one, 
who  does  not  give  his  address,  wants  to  know’ 
what  is  the  legal  remedy  when  a  neighbor  re¬ 
fuses  to  make  or  repair  his  part  of  a  line 
fence. 

Line  Fence  Law  In  Ohio. 

Your  answer  to  the  latter  question  is,  I 


suppose,  the  fence  law  of  New  York.  The 
law  in  regard  to  fences  in  Ohio  is,  that  the 
owner  or  lessee  for  three  or  more  years  of 
land  adjoining  a  good  fence  built  by  the  owner 
or  lessee  of  adjacent  land,  who  causes  an  in¬ 
closure  to  be  made  adjoining  said  fence,  shall 
pay  the  owner  of  the  fence  half  the  value  of 
as  much  of  it  as  serves  for  a  partition  fence; 
that  the  owners  or  lessees  of  adjacent  lands 
shall  keep  up  and  maintain  in  good  repair  all 
partition  fences  in  equal  shares.  A  legal  de¬ 
cision,  Phelps  v.  Cousins,  29  0.  S.,  135,  de¬ 
clares: — “A  part  owner  of  a  partition  fence 
who  fails  to  keep  in  repair  the  part  assigned  to 
him,  whereby  stock  from  the  adjacent  inclo¬ 
sure  breaks  and  enters  upon  his  land,  is  with¬ 
out  remedy;  aud  if  the  stock  doing  damage  in 
such  case  be  breachy  or  unruly,  the  party 
damaged,  in  order  to  recover  therefor,  must 
show  that  the  defect  in  his  part  of  the  fence 
was  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  damage.” 
If  one  man  refuses  to  assist  in  the  building  or 
repair  of  partition  fences,  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  the  adjacent  land  may  apply  to  the  town¬ 
ship  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  ten 
days’  notice  to  the  parties  concerned,  then  at 
the  appointed  time  proceed  to  view  the  fence, 
and  assign  in  writing  to  each  party  an  equal 
share,  and  the  time  within  which  it  shall  be 
constructed.  If  either  party  fail  to  comply 
with  the  assignment,  the  other  may,  upon 
giving  fifteen  days’  notice  in  writing,  build  it 
himself,  and  then  present  to  the  party’  in  de¬ 
fault  an  itemiz.>d  bill  of  its  cost.  If  payment 
thereof  is  refused,  the  township  trustees  may 
be  called  cn  again,  who  shall  estimate  the 
value  of  the  fence,  after  which,  if  payment  is 
refused,  it  may  be  recovered  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  This  is  tbe  “Ohio 
idea”  on  line  fences. 

Experience  with  Potatoes. 

Now  as  to  potatoes,  I  will  give  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Last  Spring  I  purchased  of  J.  J.  H.  Greg¬ 
ory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Early  Ohio,  Bliss’s 
Triumph,  and  Clark’s  No.  1  potatoes.  I  had 
some  Early  Rose  potatoes  from  New  York. 
They  were  all  planted  on  the  23ud  of  April  on 
the  same  piece  of  laud.  The  land  was  old  sod, 
and  had  been  plowed  with  an  Oliver  chilled 
plow,  with  jointer  attachment,  and  was  in 
splendid  condition.  The  potatoes  were  cut  to 
single  eyes  and  planted  two  pieces  in  a  place,  2 
feet  apart,  the  rows  being  about  feet  apart. 
The  covering  was  done  with  a  hoe,  and  the 
potatoes  received  ordinary  cultivation.  The 
dry  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  May,  J  une, 
and  J uly,  greatly  injured  the  potatoes,  and 
the  Early  Ohio  and  Bliss’s  Triumph  ripened 
first.  Early  Ohio  yielded  four  for  one  of 
seed,  and  Bliss’s  Triumph  five  for  one.  At 
this  time,  July  26,  Clark's  No.  1  and  Early’ 
Rose  w’ere  still  nearly  all  greea,  and  some 
rain  gave  them  a  fresh  start.  August  5,  the 
Clark’s  No.  1  were  dug,  aud  yielded  nine  for 
one.  The  Early  Rose,  still  greeu,  received 
the  benefit  of  heavy  rains,  took  a  second 
growth,  and  were  dug  in  October,  yielding 
seven  for  one. 

From  this  experience  it  would  seem  that  for 
earliness  these  potatoes  are: — 1,  Early  Ohio; 
2,  Bliss’s  Triumph;  3,  Clark’s  No.  1;  4,  Early 
Rose.  For  yield,  although  the  test  is  hardly 
fair  as  between  tbe  Early  Rose  and  the  other 
three:— 1,  Clark’s  No.  1;  3,  Early  Rose;  3, 
Bliss’s  Triumph;  4,  Early  Ohio.  For  quality 
I  rate  them:— 1,  Clark’s  No.  1 ;  2,  Bliss’s  Tri¬ 
umph;  3,  Early  Ohio;  4,  Early  Rose.  I  think 
so  well  of  the  Clark’s  No.  1.  that  in  sending 
for  a  barrel  of  seed  potatoes  this  year  to  Mr. 
Gregory,  I  send  for  two  bushels  of  them,  the 
remainder  of  the  barrel  to  be  Late  Beauty  of 
Hebron  and  Pride  of  America,  Having  grown 
the  Early  Rose  for  a  number  of  years,  I  drop 
them  altogether  this  season.  To  all  who  have 
not  tried  Clark’sNo  I  Potato,  my  advice  is  try 
them;  they  are  No.  1  for  earliness,  yield, 
evenness,  and  quality.  W.  J.  Warrener. 

Athens  Co.,  O. 

— - - - 

NOTES  ON  THIS  AND  THAT. 


B.  K.  JOHNSON. 


The  New  York  Herald,  m  a  recent  short 
leader,  asked  the  pertinent  and  interesting 
question:  “Is  this  to  be  a  great  insect  year  ?” 
So  far  as  the  depredations  of  the  chinch  bug 
and  the  Colorado  beetle  are  concerned,  one 
does  not  risk  much  in  giving  the  question  a 
negative  answer;  but  in  the  case  of  the  locust 
or  Western  grasshopper,  and  the  Hessian  fly, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  with  as  much  confi¬ 
dence.  According  to  the  repeated  observa¬ 
tions  of  Cyrus  Thomas,  State  Entomologist  of 
Illinois,  the  appearance  of  the  chinch  bug 
certainly,  and  of  the  potato  beetle  probably,  is 
synchronous  with  dry  seusons,  both  reaching 
their  maximum  about  every  seventh  year.  In 
1881 ,  both  these  insects  did  more  damage  than 
since  1874,  the  year  of  the  previous  extensive 
drought.  But  they  were  pretty  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  rainfall  which  followed  early 
in  1875,  and  a  similar  credit  must  be  accorded 
to  the  enormous  rainfalls  aud  the  open  Winter 
of  1881-82.  But  warmth  and  moisture  rather 
favor  the  Hessian  fly,  and  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
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age  it  may  do  cannot  be  estimated  until 
after  harvest;  but  there  is  this  against  the 
probability  of  their  coming  in  disastrous  num¬ 
bers.  Last  year  there  was  no  volunteer 
wheat  in  which  they  are  cairied  over  H  orn 
one  crop  to  another,  and  their  uumbers  must 
have  been  very  much  reduced  by  stai  vation 
following  the  drought  of  1881. 

The  locusts,  too,  have  their  seasons  of  peri¬ 
odicity,  the  term  being  about  eleven  years, 
and  though  that  time  has  not  quite  expired, 
they  may  be  looked  for  in  small,  it  not  con¬ 
siderable,  numbers  in  1882,  and  in  devouring 
hosts  within  the  limits  of  their  geographical 
zone  in  course  of  1883  and  1884. 


Have  the  questious  of  the  value  of  muck  and 
the  origin  of  nitrogen,  so  much  discussed  at 
this  time  in  agi  icultural  papers,  a  near  or  re¬ 
mote  relation  to  a  matter  of  practice  in  which 
much  interest  is  now  taken — namely,  the  top¬ 
dressing  of  Lands  i  it  was  noticed,  a  long  time 
since,  that  in  sections  where  the  soil  was  very 
or  only  moderately  fertile,  the  dust  blown 
from  highways  on  the  adjacent  fields  acted, 
in  some  cases,  as  a  stroug  and,  in  nearly  all,  as 
a  beneficial  fertilizer.  Tne  conclusion  was  tnus 
jumped  at  that  limestone  rock,  ground  fine, 
would  act  in  the  same  way;  but  experiments 
with  it  did  not  justify  tbe  expense  incurred, 
and  that  method  of  fertilizing  was  abandoned. 
Nevertheless,  practical  men  have  long  since  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  top-dressing  of  any  kind  has  an 
influence  for  good  on  crops  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  used.  Thus,  for  example, 
on  the  strong  clay  lands  of  the  W inter  wheat 
regions  of  Illinois,  w  here  the  soil  lacks  nothing 
for  the  wheat  crop  but  vegetable  matter,  and 
nothing  for  coin  except  taut  and  moisture,  it 
is  found  the  lightest  kind  of  a  top-dressing  of 
manure  acts  marvelously  in  increasing  the 
yield  of  the  cereals.  By  some  these  astonish¬ 
ing  effects  are  attributed  to  the  fungous  spores 
in  the  manure,  which  act  as  yeast  acts,  and 
set  up  the  phenomena  of  nitrification,  which 
seems  to  be  essential  to  all  soils  where  great 
crops  of  the  cereals  are  produced.  J ust  why 
these  things  are  so  we  do  not  yet  know,  but 
we  do  know’  that  a  topdres.ing  of  almost  any 
kind  is  a  benefit,  both  to  crops  and  the  land, 
and  may  be  indulged  in,  in  almost  any  case, 
with  the  certainty  of  getting  well  paid  for  the 
work  done. 


ficU)  Crops. 


TOBACCO-GROWING  NOTES. 

Tobacco  seed  should  be  sprouted  before 
sowing  it  in  the  seed  bed,  because  when 
sprouted  before  It  is  sown  it  will  form  plants 
earlier  and  thus  save  time,  labor,  aud  annoy¬ 
ance  from  weeds, — all  very  important  con¬ 
siderations  in  raising  tobacco  plants.  The 
best  time  for  putting  the  seed  to  sprout  varies 
in  the  seedleaf-growing  sections  of  the  North, 
from  April  1st.,  to  April  24th,  according  to 
location,  and  the  way  it  is  intended  to  manage 
the  bed.  With  glass  covering,  seed  may  be 
safely  sown  much  earlier  than  when  no  cover¬ 
ing  is  provided  for  the  plants.  My  method  of 
sprouting  tobacco  seed  is  to  procure  from  an 
old,  hollow  apple  tree,  a  quantity  of  rotten 
wood,  which  is  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve  to 
remove  all  coarse  particles  of  wood,  etc.,  and 
place  it  in  an  old  pan.  With  this  panful  of 
rotten  w*ood  the  proper  quantity  of  seed  is 
mixed  and  the  whole  is  placed  by  the  kitchen 
stove  until  the  seed  has  sprouted.  The  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  kept  covered  with  a  woolen 
cloth,  aud  watered  every  day  with  warm 
water.  Another  excellent  method  of  sprout, 
iug  the  seed  is  to  put  the  proper  quantity  in  a 
small  cloth  sack  and  bury  the  whole  in  a  vessel 
of  sand,  muck,  or  similar  material,  which  is 
kept  warm  aud  damp.  In  from  four  to  tan 
days,  depending  upon  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  kept  and  the  age  of  the  seed,  it 
will  commence  to  sprout,  when  it  is  ready  for 
sowing. 

The  question  of  the  best  amount  of  tobacco 
seed  to  sow  for  producing  plants  for  a  given 
acreage  is  oue  upon  which  the  doctors  do  not 
agree.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
existing  upon  the  subject,  some  good  growers 
prefering  to  use  twice  as  much  seed  upon  a 
given  sized  seed-bed  as  others.  With  good 
seed  (and  seed  should  always  be  tested  before 
using),  there  is  as  much  danger  of  sowing 
too  thickly  as  of  not  sowing  thickly  enough.  A 
good  strong  tobacco  plant  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  room  in  the  seed-bed  and  when 
plants  are  overcrowded  they  invariably  grow 
weak  aud  spindling.  A  half  ounce  of  good 
seed  is  sufficient  for  a  seed-bed  30  feet  long 
and  six  feet  wide,  or  180  square  feet,  and  with 
good  success  will  produce  plants  enough  for 
ten  acres,  but  there  is  much  more  danger  of 
having  too  few  than  too  many  plants  and  it 
might  be  well  to  make  a  more  liberal  estimate. 

Where  glass  sashes  are  used  it  is  well  to  place 
them  on  the  bed  during  the  latter  part  of 
March,  that  the  bed  may  the  sooner  become  in 


condition  to  "work.”  "As  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  it  should  be  forked  over  and  by  the 
use  of  a  fine  steel  toothed  rake,  made  free  from 
clods  and  lumps  and  in  condition  to  receive 
the  seed.  Should  the  seed  become  sprouted 
before  the  weather  or  the  condition  of  the  seed¬ 
bed  will  allow  sowiug,  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  cellar,  where  if  kept  covered  over  with  a 
damp  cloth  the  seed  will  not  further  sprout  or 
take  injury  for  a  number  of  days.  It  is  net 
advisable  to  allow  the  seed  to  sprout  much, 
for  the  long  sprouts  will  be  broken  in  sowiug. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  a.  g.  JR. 

- - 

BERMUDA  GRASS  AND  WIRE  GRASS 
IDENTICAL. 

T.  S.  L.,  Smithfield,  Va.,  asks  in  Vol.  XLI., 
No.  1673,  “  What  will  enough  Bermuda  Grass 
cuttings  to  set  ten  acres  cost?”  Your  reply 
is:  “  Inquire  of  P.  J.  Berekmans,  Augusta, 
Ga..”  Please  allow  me  space  to  iuform  T.  S. 
L.  that  he  can  find  this  grass  abundant  very 
near  him,  if  not  actually  on  his  own  farm. 
Nearly  tha  whole  of  eastern  or  tidewater  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  overrun  with  “  IV ire  Grass,”  trouble¬ 
some  indeed  to  the  cultivator,  but  a  most 
excellent  renovator  of  worn  soils.  This  ‘ ‘ W ire 
Grass”  is  the  true  Bermuda — Cynodon  dac. 
ylon.”  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  this 
oy  an  analysis  made  last  Bummer  of  Wire 
Grass  in  Gloucester  Co.,  Virginia.  In  Eastern 
Virginia  its  habits  are  rather  different  from 
that  grown  in  the  South.  Here  it  is  prostrate, 
spreading  rapidly  by  root  stocks,  forming  a 
dense  sward  and  rarely  reaching  a  bight  of 
six  inches.  In  Virginia  it  is  diffuse,  thin,  of¬ 
ten  reaching  10  to  12  inches  in  the  growiug 
corn.  The  Identity  of  these  grasses  has  been 
fully  established.  See  Dr.  Pollard’s  (Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  for  Virginia!  re¬ 
port. 

If  this  Wire  Grass  is  absent  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Co.  it  is  abundant  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Plantation,  and  I  am  quite  sure  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers'  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and  their  only  charge  will  be  the  cost  of 
transporting  it,  the  cultivator  and  the  har¬ 
row  gathering  it  with  every  round  made  in  the 
Spring  preparation  of  the  land  for  corn. 

Wm.  C.  Stubbs,  Prof.  Ag.  Chemistry. 

Ag.  Coll.,  Auburn,  Ala. 

■  ■  —  - 

Rye  and  Chinch  Bug's. 

1  noticed  an  article  in  the  Rubai,  last  Fall 
urging  farmers  to  sow  rye  in  place  of  wheat 
where  there  was  danger  of  the  chinch  bug. 
Having  tried  Winter  rye  for  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons,  I  found  that,  the  little  pests  take  to  it 
readily  and  injure  it  badly.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  say  to  farmers  in  the  infested  districts,  go 
slow  and  be  cautious.  My  first  crop  gave  me 
a  return  of  about  15  bushels  per  acre  of  fair 
grain;  that  of  last  year  was  injured  very  bad¬ 
ly  and  only  gave  me  a  yield  of  7>-a  bushels 
per  acre.  I  tiled  sowing  rye  iu  June  of  1861, 
expecting  to  have  a  spleudid  pasture  for  milch 
cows  in  August;  but  when  August  came  the 
bugs  had  been  there  and  the  rye  was  as  dead 
as  last  year’s  stubble.  I  believe  chinch  bugs 
will  eat  any  kind  of  grain  if  they  can’t  get 
wheat.  A.  D.  Partridge. 

Fayette  Co. ,  Iowa. 

- -  ■  - 

The  Cow  Parsnip. 

In  the  Rural  of  February  11  is  a  very 
pretty  cut  of  the  Hcracleum  lanatum,  or 
Wild  Cow  Parsnip.  This  plant  is  often  found 
growing  in  Virginia  in  rich,  damp  places,  and 
the  r5ot  is  considered  very  poisonous  to  cattle. 
I  am  sure  that  I  have  lost  cattle  from  eating 
it — exposed  by  hogs  rooting  in  the  meadow. 
The  root  has  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor,  and 
a  very  ncid  taste.  The  leaves  and  root  both 
excite  icdness  and  inflammation  when  applied 
to  the  ekin.  Dr.  Biglow  considers  the  plant 
poisoncu?,  especially  w  hen  it  is  gathered  from 
a  damp  situation.  J.  A.  Reid. 

Orange  Co.,  Va. 

- »♦-» - 

Hulless  Oats.  Any  who  are  thinking  of 
sowing  these  oats  had  better  let  them  severely 
alone.  They  can’t  yield  more  than  eight  to 
ten  bushels  per  acre:  when  hot  weather  comes 
they  blight;  only  a  few  heads  under  the  others 
get  ripe.  They  weigh  from  40  to  50  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  At  first  I  gave  $10  per  bushel  for 
them.  We  hereabouts  have  tried  them  three 
or  four  years  and  all  of  us  have  given  them 
up.  Although  it  will  not  pay  to  raise  them, 
however,  they  are  the  best  grain  raised  for 
horses,  hogs  and  chickens.  M.  s.  C. 

- - 

Panicum  Gibbum, 

This  grass  is  scarcely  known  in  the  North 
any  farther  than  by  reputation.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Southern 
States  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  There 
is  much  nutritious  matter  in  this  grass,  and  it 
may  prove  to  be  of  real  value  for  fodder.  How 
it  would  succeed  on  elevated  land  we  cannot 
say.  The  panicle  is  three  to  five  inches  long. 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  sometimes  slightly 


GET  THE  BEST 


^RECTANGULAR  fc 

Square  Box  Clvunw. 
i  Cheapest  heenuse  the  best.  No 
Inside  fixtures,  and  always 
reliable.  7  sire* of  each  kind 
trade.  We  make  Curtis’  Int- 
rovrd  Kactory  Churn  and 
nson’s  Power  Butter  Work- 
rittfi/esftotirrrt  proof  gtr- 
n  of  their  superior  qant if  ie* 
In  material  and  construction 
ot  i IreetmeA  of  hy  oilier  lira- 
ers.  Send  for  Oatin/man 
free.  CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


hairy,  and  about  a  half  inch  broad  and  six 
inches  long.  It  is  of  a  deep  green  color,  and 
the  flowers  do  not  remain  long  on  the  stem 


Flowers  of  Panicum  Gibbum.— Fig.  97. 
after  their  first  blooming.  A  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  this  grass  may  be  obtaiued  from 
the  engraving,  Fig.  98. 

lijcrDsman. 


SORGHUM  CANE  AS  FODDER. 

The  facts  concerning  my  little  experiment 
with  Northern  sugar  cane  as  food  for  live 
stock  are  as  follows: 


milk  and  work  horses  are  fed  grain  also,  but 
the  other  stock  have  subsisted  upon  cane  fod¬ 
der  alone  since  the  middle  of  November.  Prior 
to  that  time  I  had  been  feeding  corn  fodder  to 
my  milk  cows,  with  two  feeds  of  com  bran  per 
day.  Upon  substituting canefodder  an  increase 
of  about  25  per  cent,  in  my  butter  product  was 
at  once  perceptible.  I  planted  10  acres  of  corn 
for  fodder  about  the  same  time  the  cane  seed 
was  planted,  and  upon  the  same  character  of 
soil.  The  former  grew  only  about  three  feet 
high  and  dwindled  to  about  nothing  under 
the  combiued  effects  of  drought  and  heat, 
while,  as  has  been  heretofore  said,  the  cane 
flourished  and  produced  a  large  crop.  Both 
cane  and  corn  were  sowu  broadcast  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  ordinary  farm  harrow. 

In  repeating  the  experiment  I  should  prefer 
to  use  a  wheat  drill,  as  I  am  satisfied  the  crop 
would  be  improved  by  this  method  The  cane 
came  out  of  the  stack  in  prime  condition,  and 
I  observed  no  tendency  to  rot  or  mold  A 
friend  of  mine  who  made  the  test,  describes 
the  stalk  as  tasting  like  sweet  pickle.  I  think 
I  made  a  mistake  in  not  sowing  more  seed  to 
the  acre,  a  little  over  a-half  bushel  beimr  the 
amount  I  used ;  but  even  under  this  mistake  I 
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APPARATUS  It  SUPPLIES 

- FOR - 

Cheese  Factories,  Creameries, 
Butter  Factories  and  Dairies. 

Complete  Outfits  »  specialty.  Upright  Gang  Pre«B, 
Carter’s  Rennet  Extract,  Tubular  Bandage,  Ready  for 
Immediate  use  aad  no  waste. 

Best  Cooling  and  Cheese  Yats. 

pr  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

PATENT 

CHANNEL  CAN  CRKAJTIKKlf, 

Han  the  best  refrigerator  box  In  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  deep  setting.  Cans  sold  without 
boxes.  Glass  gauges  furnished  when  re¬ 
quested.  Special  attention  given  to  fitting 
out  larue  Creameries.  Spring  or  well  water 
will  give  you  all  the  cream.  25  its.  of  lee 
will  do  the  work  of  HP  fts.of  tee  In  any  other 
Creamery.  Agents  wan  tod.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

IV.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  IHnsa. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

'  SIMPLEST  &  BEST. 

Agents  Wanted 


BUTTER  WORKER 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient 
Also  Power  W or  kers. 
Cap’clty 10,000  lba.per  DAY 

Butter  Printers.  Shipping 
Boxes,  etc.  A-nd for  circular. 

A.  Kt.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TRY  ONE 


We  are  now  ready  to  offer  to  Datrymen  and  to  the 
Trade,  a  HAND  BUTTER  WORKER,  operating  on 
the  principle  of  direct  and  powerful  pressure,  Instead 
of  rolling,  grinding  or  sliding  Upon  the  butter. 

We  claim  that  ll  Is  the  only  Butter  Worker  which 
will  certainly,  quickly  and  easily  take  out  all  tho 
buttermilk,  and  which  does  not  and  cannot  Injure 
the  grain  of  the  huttor.  It  works  in  the  sad  as  easily 
and  as  well. 


THE  GENUINE 


GET  THE  BEST 


Five  sizes  made  for  family  Dairies.  Five  sizes  for 
Factory-  use.  All  our  goods  are  of  perfect  stock  and 
the  best  workmanship.  They  are  strong,  simple,  effi¬ 
cient,  convenient,  and  durable.  They  continue  to  be 
Thk  Standard  Churns  of  tiib  Coi-nthy. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  such  £Oods  for  a 
“  Bi.anciiard  Bctticu  SVorkkr,"  or  a  genuine  "  lh. as¬ 
cii  a  HP  CHURN,"  and  If  he  has  none  on  hand,  send  pos¬ 
tal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  circulars  to 

THK  INVESTORS  A VL>  BORE  MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 


Panicum  Gibbum.— Fig.  98. 


Earl}-  in  May.  1881,  I  purchased  of  Mr. 
Isaac  A.  Hedges,  of  St.  Louis,  ten  bushels  (six 
hundred  weight)  of  sorgho  seed— I  think  he 
called  it  “Early  Amber” — and  sowed  it 
broadcast  ou  old  Timothy  sod,  plowed  under 
to  a  depth  of  about  eight  inches,  between  the 
15th  of  May  and  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 
From  the  time  of  planting  until  about  8th 
of  August,  when  I  cut  the  crop,  the  rainfall  in 
St.  Louis  County  was  almost  imperceptible. 
Notwithstanding  the  dry  season  the  eane 
grew  finely  and  maintained  a  rich  green  color. 
The  crop  was  cut  with  an  ordinary  mower 
just  after  the  cane  tasseled,  and  after  1}  ing 
on  the  ground  for  four  or  five  days  1  had  it 
bound  in  large  bundles  and  stacked  it  as  I 
would  have  done  with  wheat  or  oats.  About 
the  middle  of  November  I  hauled  one  stack 
into  my  barn  and  commenced  feeding  it  to 
my  stock,  consisting  of  cows,  horses,  Shetland 
ponies  and  sheep.  They  all  ate  it  ravenously, 
and  I  have  never  seen  them  in  better  health 
or  looking  better  at  this  season.  My  cows  in 


never  saw  land  cleaner  and  better  prepared 
for  a  sowing  of  grass  seed  than  this  was  when 
the  crop  was  removed. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  say  what  would  have 
been  the  result  if  the  season  had  been  wet  in¬ 
stead  of  very  dry.  It  is  possible  and  probable 
that  the  process  of  curing  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  and  the  percentage  of  loss  in  consequence 
greater;  but  my  experience  has  taught  me 
that  for  the  purposes  for  which  I  use  it,  cane 
fodder  is  in  every  respect  superior  as  food  to 
Hungarian,  German  mill 'it,  or  fodder  corn. 

St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.  Taos.  T.  Turner. 


OOOLEY  OREAMGRS. 

Greatly  1IT1PKOVKD. 

In  dally  use  in  over  lii.uuu  fac¬ 
tories  and  dairies.  For  securing 
CLEANUNICtlB,  FtliUTY  aUdORKAT- 
KST  POS8PU.IC  AMOUNT  UF  t'HKAM, 
II A  VIC  SO  KqUAl,. 

Made  in  FOUR  STYLES, 
TEN  SIZES  each.  Durable  and 
ornamental,  skim  automatic 
ally  without  in  ling  the  run*.  Most  popular  In  the 
cream -oath rhino  plan.  Four  tfOJLl*  MKDAJjS 
mid  5dx  r^lJAEU.  Medtils  lor  SUPERIORITY. 
Also  Davis  Swing  Churns,  Butter  Workers,  Prints, 
&c.,  &e.  Send  postal  for  circulars. 

VtRMUNT  fARM  MACHINE  CO.  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


MOSELEY’S  CABINET  CREAMERY. 
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CREAMERY  and  REFRIGERATOR  COMBINED 

Has  taken  more  FIRST  PREMIUMS  and  MEDALS 
than  any  similar  apparatus  In  America. 

Requires  less  tee  to  operate  It  than  any  other  Port¬ 
able  Creamery  on  the  market.  Is  protected  by  let¬ 
ters  patent.  Infrinoks  no  Patents  on  Device  on 
Rrocesh 

For  circulars,  address  the  Manufacturers, 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  M'F’G  CO. 

POl.'LTNEY,  VKHMONT. 

ROBERT  C.  REEVES,  185.  186  Water  St.,  New  York 

General  Agent  for  New  York  City  nud  vicinity. 

WELLS,  SIOHABSSON  &  CO’S 

NEW  DISCOVERY, 

For  sovcral  ye  ars  we  have  furnished  the  Dairymen  of 
America  with  an  excellent  artificial  color  Tor  butter;  so 
meritorious  that  It  met  with  great  success  everywhere, 
receiving  the  highest  (and  only;  prizes  at  both  Interna¬ 
tional  Dairy  Fairs. 

But  by  patient  und  scientific  chemical  research  we  have 
Improved  in  several  points,  and  now  offer  this  new  color 
&  s 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO’S 


IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


The  Advantages  Are 

IT  WILL  NOT  COLOR  THE  BUTTERMILK. 

IT  WILL  NOT  TURN  RANCID 

IT  GIVES  A  BRIGHTER.  COLOR. 

TT  T8  THU  CIUEATEST  COLOR  MADE. 

It  has  these  good  qualities  because  it  is  the  strongest 
and  brlghter.t  color,  and,  while  prepared  in  oil,  it  is  so 
compounded  that  it  iriruposslblo  for  itto  become  raucW- 
BEWARE  of  all  initiations,  and  of  allother  oil  col¬ 
ors,  for  every  other  one  Is  liable  to  become  rancid  and 
spoil  the  butter  into  which  it  Is  put.  Ark  for  W.  R.  & 
CO.’S  IMPROVED  COLOR  and  take  no  other.  If  you 
cannot  get  it  write  to  us  to  know  where  and  how  to  get 
it  without  extra  expense.  (lc) 

WELLS,  HIClIAJvDSON  JL  CO.,  Rurllwgt.il,  Yt. 
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SMALL  YORKSHIRE  SWINE. 


Of  all  our  modern  breeds  of  swine  the 
Yorkshires  appear  to  be  the  most  ancient.  To 
an  infusion  of  their  blood  the  Chester- Whites, 
the  Thin- Rinwl,  the  Berkshire  and  the  Poland- 
China  owe  some  of  their  excellencies.  Indeed 
it  is  diflicult  among  our  improved  breeds  to 
find  any  in  which  the  Yorkshire  does  not 
crop  out  in  some  particular. 

They  are  all  white  and  are  so 
thoroughbred  and  positive  that 
they  carry  their  own  color  when 
crossed  with  almost  any  other 
breed,  even  if  it  is  entirely  black. 

This  thoroughbred  power  of 
transmitting  their  special  char¬ 
acteristics  to  a  preeminent  de¬ 
gree  makes  these  very  valuable 
breeds  for  the  improvement  of 
our  “native”  swine,  for  a  cross 
on  any  of  these  produces  more 
aptitude  to  fatten  aud  smaller 
bone  with  less  offal.  Such  crosses 
will  mature  eailier  and  make 
more  pork  on  the  same  amount 
of  feed,  than  the  natives. 

There  are  three  breeds  or 
strains  of  Yorkshire  swine— the 
Large,  Small  and  Medium— all 
doubtless  developed  from  the 
same  original  stock  by  differ¬ 
ences  in  feeding  and  environ¬ 
ment,  and  by  carefulness  in  se 
lection  and  breeding.  While  dif¬ 
fering  from  each  other  in  size 
and  some  minor  points,  all 
three  have  the  same  general 
characteristics.  The  principal  points  of  the 
Small  breed  are: — A  short,  upturned  nose; 
lower  jaws  dished;  prick  curs,  slightly  in¬ 
clined  forwards;  heavy  jowls;  the  neck  some¬ 
what  long  and  well  padded  with  llesb,  making 
the  head  appear  to  be  hung  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  shoulders,  which  should  be  wide 
apart  and  well  joined  to  hoop-like  ribs:  the 
loin  wide;  the  hind-quarters  long  and  square, 
with  meat  down  to  the  hocks;  the  tail  thin  and 
set  high ;  the  legs  short  and  placed  well  apart, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  a  coat  of  fine 
hair. 

Of  this  breed  we  present  a  specimen  in  the 
boar  “  Lord  John,”  farrowed  Sept.  24,  1879; 
got  by  “Crown  Prince,”  by  “Duke  of  Ells- 
mere”  out  of  imported  “Ellsmere  CHrl  ”  Dam 
“Princess  IV.”  by  imported  “Duke  of  York¬ 
shire;”  second  dam,  “  Princess  II.”  by  import¬ 
ed  “King  John;”  third  dam  imported  “Des- 
deuiona."  “  Lord  John  ”  took  first  premium 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  of  I8SU  and  1881, 
also  at  the  Onondaga  County  and  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty  Fairs  of  1880.  He  is  the  propert,  of  Mr. 
T.  R,  Proctor,  of  Baggs’s  Hotel  Farm,  Utica, 
New  York. 

- - 

ARE  BERKSHIRES  THE  ONLY  GOOD 
BREED? 

In  the  Rural  fox  Februar}^  25  I  find  this 
sentence,  in  the  description  of  Mr.  Proctor’s 
boar: — “A  Berkshire  cross  upon  any  other 
breed  is  sure  to  produce  an  improvement, 
while  a  cross  of  any  other  breed  upon  the 
Berkshire  is  equally  sure  to  result  in  deteriora¬ 
tion.”  The  statement  is  so  contrary  to  my 
own  experience,  and  to  the  experience  of  oth¬ 
ers  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  let  the  proposition  pass  unchal¬ 
lenged.  I  will  pi-emise  1  have  nothing  to  say 
against  Mr.  Proctor’s  Berkshires,  as  I  can 
personally  testify  that  he  exhibited  in  18S0 
and  1881  some  first-class  stock.  I  object  only 
to  the  statement  I  have  quoted.  When  I  first 
came  upon  a  farm,  several  years  since,  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  litter  of  nine  Cheshire  pigs,  I  bought 
them  simply  because  they  were  good  pigs,  not 
because  they  were  Cheshires,  At  that  time 
my  prejudices  were  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
Berkshires,  not  because  I  knew  anything  about 
them,  but  because  I  had  read  so  much  about 
them  in  the  agricultural  papers.  Part  of  the 
above-mentioned  litter  were  fattened  and  part 
saved  for  breeding  purposes.  Two  of  these 
young  Cheshire  sows  the  next  Fall  were  token 
to  a  thoroughbred  Berkshire  boar  kept  by  the 
Oneida  Community.  (The  Community  had 
been  breeding  and  shipping  Berkshires  for  a 
long  time, claiming  to  have  the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try.)  The  others  were  taken  to  a  Cheshire  boar. 
The  following  season  the  Cheshire  pigs  and 
the  cross-bred  pigs  from  a  Berkshire  boar  were 
fed  all  running  together.  (Part  of  both  kinds 
had  been  sold.)  I  expected  the  half-Berkshire 
pigs  to  do  much  the  best,  according  to  the 
statements  1  had  so  often  read  ;  but,  instead  of 
that,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  Cheshires  grew 
right  away  from  the  others.  They  were  all 
good  pigs  and  all  dil  well,  but  the  Cheshires 
did  much  the  best,  contrary  to  the  proposition 
laid  down  in  the  Rural.  The  difference  in 
growth  was  so  marked  that  I  entirely  discard¬ 
ed  the  Berkshire  cross,  and  from  that  day  to 


this  I  have  kept  nothing  hut  Cheshires. 

I  have  time  and  again  had  Berkshire  sows 
brought  to  my  boars,  and  the  uniform  report 
has  been  that  all  the  pigs  were  white  and  the 
best  they  ever  had.  In  1880  I  sold  some 
Cheshires  to  Jacob  Stiner,  of  Cbittenango,  N. 
Y.  In  1881  I  was  at  his  farm  and  found  he 
had  two  splendid  Berkshire  sows  with  pigs 
from  his  Cheshire  boar.  A  few  days  since  he 
told  me  that  these  cross-bred  pigs  from  his 
Cheshire  boar  were  the  best  pigs  to  grow  and 
fatten  he  ever  saw.  Mr.  Stiner  is  a  well- 
known,  reliable  farmer,  and  we  see  in  this 


case  at  least  a  cross  upon  the  Berkshires  did 
not  produce  deterioration,  A  few  years  since 
I  twice  sent  Cheshire  pigs  to  A.  H.  Bates,  An- 
cola,  Ind.  He  had  been,  and  is  now,  a  breeder 
and  shipper  of  Berkshires,  and  so  could  not  be 
prejudiced  against  them.  8o  well  is  he  known 
as  a  good  judge  of  swine  that  he  has  often 
been  judge  on  swine  at  the  State  and  other 
fail's  of  Indiana.  I  make  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  his  now  in  my  possession : — “I 
have  fed  all  kinds  known  in  this  county,  and 
when  placed  side  by  side  and  mixed  together 
in  lots  of  25  to  75,  comprising  Poland-Cbinas, 
Berkshires,  Chpster-Whit.es  and  Cheshires,  I 
find  that  the  Cheshires  out  grow,  out.-weigh 
and  out  sell  any  other  kind  ”  The  italics  are 
Mr.  Bates’s. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  the  Oneida  Commu¬ 
nity  bred  and  shipped  Berkshires  for  many 
years,  even  importing  stock  from  England.  I 
was  at  the  Community  yesterday  and  looked 
at  their  swine.  Their  herdsman  told  me  they 
now  had  but  two  thoroughbred  Berkshires, 
most  of  their  stock  being  grade  Cheshires,  and 
they  were  going  to  get  full-blood  Cheshires.  I 
asked  him  why  they  changed.  He  replied  that 
the  Cheshires  would  grow  better  than  the 
Berkshires  and  that  people  liked  them  better. 
Kennedy  &  Angel,  a  firm  of  butchers  doing 
by  far  the  largest  business  of  any  firm  in 
Oneida,  state  that  the  best  hogs  they  get  are 
the  Cheshire  and  the  next  best  the  Berkshire. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Berkshires — I 
consider  them  a  very  fine  breed  ;  but  I  am 
getting  tired  of  the  assumption  of  Berkshire 
men  that  there  is  no  other  breed  as  good  as 
their  breed.  I  think  I  have  demonstrated 
that  with  respect  to  the  Cheshires  a  cro^s  from 
the  Berkshires  is  not  sure  to  improve,  and  a 
cross  from  the  Cheshires  is  not  sure  to  deterio¬ 
rate,  for  I  understand  your  proposition  to 
mean  that  a  Berkshire  boar  used  upen  other 
breeds  always  improves  and  a  boar  of  any 
other  breed  used  upon  a  Berkshire  always 
deteriorates.  E.  W.  Davis. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

REMARKS. 

In  saying  that  “a  Berkshire  cross  upon  any 
other  breed  is  sure  to  produce  an  improve¬ 
ment,”  etc. ,  as  our  correspondent  quotes  from 
the  Rural,  we  meant  it  as  particularly  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  quality  of  their  meat.  Berkshire 
hams,  shoulders  and  bacon,  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  past,  have  taken  precedence  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  English  market,  and  have  sold  at 
a  higher  price  than  those  of  any  other  breed. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  have  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  lean,  tender,  juicy  meat 
than  the  meat  of  any  other  breeds  of  swine 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  have 
had  bams  that  weighed  between  20  and  30 
pounds  each,  and  the  streak  of  fat  around 
them  was  not  over  half  an  inch  thick;  the 
rest  was  lean  of  the  most  palatable  quali¬ 
ty,  and  so  juicy  and  tender  when  properly 
boiled  that  thin  slices  of  it  would  almost 
melt  in  one’s  mouth,  and  required  little  mas¬ 
tication  before  swallowing  it. 

Can  our  correspondent  send  us  a  ham  from 
his  favorite  Cheshires  which  will  equal  this  ? 
If  so,  we  shall  be  happy  to  pay  for  it  and  to 
acknowledge  it  on  trial.  The  shoulders  and 


bacon  of  Berkshires  correspond  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  hams. 

Ab  for  producing  fat  pork  to  be  salted  and 
barreled,  we  have  often  stated  in  the  Rural 
that  several  other  breeds  were  superior  to  the 
Berkshire,  because  their  meat  abounds  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  fat  than  lean,  and 
this  fat  is  best  for  salting.  They  also  give 
a  greater  proportion  of  lard.  Now  which 
breed  of  swine  is  the  “best  ”  and  most  profit¬ 
able  to  raise  will  depend  entirely  on  the  pur. 
poses  for  which  their  flesh  is  wanted,  the 
market  in  which  it  is  sold,  and  the  taste  and 


requirements  of  the  consumers.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent  asserts  that  his  Chesh'res  are  “the 
best  ”  because  “  they  grew  right  away  from 
the  others.”  Suppose  they  did,  how  does 
this  prove  that  they  were  better  than  other 
breeds  ?  Did  they  consume  less  food  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  net  amount  of  carcass  after 
being  butchered  and  dressed  ?  And  did  their 
pork  bring  a  higher  price  in  the  market  ?  He 
gives  no  data  by  which  we  can  judge  as  to 
these  points,  and  which  we  think  absolutely 
necessary  to  properly  and  fairly  decide  the 
question  of  wbat  is  the  “  best  breed”  of  swine. 

As  to  mere  “  growth,”  it  is  probable  his 
Cheshires  w'ere  not  fed  alongside  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  thrifty  elas;  of  Berkshires.  We 
have  often  seen  specimens  of  this  breed  which 
would  dress  from  400  to  600  pounds  at  16  to  20 
months  of  age.  well  fattened,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  one  that  we  judged  would  reach  700  to 
800  pounds,  a  little  older.  Now',  how  much 
will  our  correspondent’s  Cheshires  weigh  at 
this  age?  As  for  crosses  of  the  Berkshire, 
some  years  ago  we  saw  a  lot  bred  from  a 
boar  stinted  to  a  large  class  of  white  sows, 
in  the  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio,  that  weighed, 
alive,  at  18  to  21  months  of  age.  from  over 
800  to  1,100  pounds;  will  the  Cheshires  match 
them  in  growth  and  weight  ? 

The  Polaud-China  breed  was  made  up  part¬ 
ly  from  this  cross,  and  they  are  the  most 
popular  of  all  in  the  great  pork-producing 
districts  of  the  West,  for  salting,  and  they 
also  make  an  excellent  quality  of  hams,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  bacon.  It  is  strange  that  the  shrewd, 
intelligent  breeders  of  swine  there  have  not 
found  out  that  the  Cheshires,  as  our  cor¬ 
respondent  asserts,  are  superior  to  their  Po- 
land-Chinas.  If  he  will  prove  this  to  their 
satisfaction  we  will  guarantee  him  a  quick 
sale  to  them,  at  extra  high  prices,  for  all  the 
pigs  he  can  breed  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mere  “  growth  ”  or  “  weight  ”  of  animals  of 
any  kind  proves  nothing:  we  must  know  at 
what  cost  these  are  produced,  and,  when 
done,  what  is  the  profit  realized  on  them, 
either  consumed  at  home  in  the  family  or  sold 
in  the  market. 

- - 

HOG  CHOLERA-CASES  CURED. 


On  reading  “Stockman’s"  quotations  from 
“a  Western  hog  farmer,”  in  a  late  Rural,  lean 
come  to  but  one  conclusion,  namely:  stock- 
man  has  had  but  little,  if  any,  experience  with 
hogs,  and  especially  with  hog  cholera— cer¬ 
tainly  not  with  its  cause,  prevention  and  cure. 
I  w  ill  here  make  the  assertion  and  submit  it 
to  the  judgment  of  competent  men,  men  w  ho 
have  had  practical  experience  in  raising  hogs 
— that  more  hogs  die  by  hog  cholera  from 
over-care  than  from  what  we  call  “roughing 
it.”  But  few  hogs  die  in  this  part  of  Kansas 
from  cholera,  and  such  as  do,  are  those  that 
are  token  the  best  care  of. 

J.  M.  Barry  says:  “We  have  got  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  delight  of  seeing  a  man  who  doctored 
a  hog  sick  with  the  cholera  aud  cured  it." 
Well  X  have  seen  the  man  that  doctored  the 
hog  and  the  hog  got  well ;  but  I  do  not  say 
that  he  cured  it.  Let  us  see :  Some  time  ago  one 
of  my  neighbors  came  to  me  stating  that  some- 
thing  was  the  matter  with  his  hogs.  That 


omething  was  the  cholera.  I  told  him  to  go 
to  my  turnip  patch  and  get  an  arm-load  of 
turnips  and  feed  them  to  his  hogs  in  connection 
with  parched  corn.  He  did  it,  and  most,  if  not 
all,  of  them  got  well.  One  was  so  bad,  the  hide 
came  off  of  the  entire  back. 

H.  A  Eggleston,  of  Sumner  County,  Kan¬ 
sas,  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  of  January  28th, 
1882,  says;  “  When  the  cholera  got  among  my 
hogs,  I  put  corn  on  a  brush  heap  and  burned 
it.  The  hogs  ate  the  ashes  and  the  charred 
corn.  Then  I  put  coal  oil  in  milk,  a  few 
spoonfuls  to  every  hog,  and  fed  that  to  them. 
I  have  not  lost  a  hog.”  The  hogs  were  sick 
with  the  cholera  and  recovered  under  that 
treatment ,  I  wrould  like  to  hear  from  real  hog 
farmers  on  this  subject,  if  the  Rural  will  ad 
mit  their  communications.  W.u.  J.  Boggs. 

Salina,  Kansas. 

[We  always  value  most  highly  persona],  in¬ 
structive  or  interesting  experiences  of  any 
and  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  stock  keep¬ 
ing  and  our  columns  are  alw’ays  gladly 
open  to  such  communications  from  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  others.  Ed.] 


To  Kill  Lice  ox  Hogs. — Apply  kerosene 
oil  wdth  a  brush,  cloth  or  otherwise;  it  is  sure 
death  to  the  lice,  but  won’t  hurt  the  hogs. 
Prince  Edward  Co,  Va.  H.  Calkins. 


ittiscHlmtmts. 


"HORTICOLA”  AND  THE  SCIENTISTS. 


Was  notHorticola  hasty  in  saying  that  scien¬ 
tists  assert  the  colors  and  fragrance  of  flowers 
are  intended,  not  for  the  gratification  and 
enjoyment  of  man'  but  to  attract  the  attention 
of  insects,  and  ‘for  no  other  purpose  what¬ 
ever  V  Has  he  not  seen  that  they  argue  in 
quite  a  different  line?  They  are  simply  phy- 
ciissts  not  metaphysicians,  and  seek  to  discover 
how  the  colors  and  graces  of  flowers  have  been 
gradually  developed  and  increased;  it  is  out  of 
their  province  to  inquire  why.  A  class  of 
reasoners  in  a  higher,  less  obvious,  and  equally 
boundless  field  of  research,  ask  this  latter 
question,  and  a  ©  inclusion  generally  arrived 
at  is  that  flowers  are  provided  as  apostles  of 
natural  religion-  They  meet  the  eye  of  man 
in  every  oath  he  takes,  no  matter  how  seclud¬ 
ed.  At  least  once  in  every  year  they  almost 
force  themselves  upon  his  attention,  shining 
round  his  feet  while  birds  carol  happily  above. 
And  if  they  succeed  in  diverting  his  attention 
from  the  clogging  drossof  earth  to  themselves 
they  tell  him  distinctly,  through  hisevery-day 
ph  v  sical  senses  that  there  are  beauty,  peace  a  nd 
enjoyment  in  store;  that  God  means  well  for 
all  his  creatures;  that  suffering  is  but  transient 
and  preparatory  to  enjoyment,  and  that  there 
is  a  resurrection  to  brightness  and  happiness 
of  which  these  annuallv  re-appearing  lovely 
flowers  and  joyous  birds  are  types  aud  plainly 
intended  as  such.  The  scientists  are  no  doubt 
right  in  showiug  how  lowly,  despised  worms 
and  humble  insects  have  been  engaged  through 
ages  in  perfecting  the  soil,  and  garnishing  it 
with  “all  manner  of  plants  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  good  for  food,”  preparatory  for  the 
advent  and  term  of  tenacy  of  the  latest  lord 
of  the  world;  and  how  man  owes  regard  arid 
gratitude  to  them  and  the  good  Father  for 
these  provisions.  w. 

CATALOGUES. 


The  Horticulture  of  Boston  and  Vicin¬ 
ity,  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  — We  are 
indebted  to  the  venerable  and  widely  esteemed 
author  for  a  copy  of  this  work.  It  is  a  pam¬ 
phlet  of  85  pages,  privately  printed,  hut  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  chapter  prepared 
for  the  Boston  Memorial  Series,  Vol.  4. ,  which 
is  printed  under  the  auspices  of  tllb  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  of 
which  Col.  Wilder  is  president.  This  little 
book  is  replete  with  valuable  and  interesting 
information  about  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  Bostou  and  its  vicinity  for  the  past  250 
years.  We  are  told  that  prior  to  1684  Mr. 
Blackstoue  had  a  famous  orchard  on  Beacon 
Hill;  in  URS  Gov  John  Endicutt  bought  250 
acres  of  laud  for  500  apple  trees  from  bis 
Nursery  at  Salem;  the  Colonial  legislature 
granted  Conant’s  mow  Governor's)  Island  to 
Gov.  John  Winthrop  for  two  bushels  of 
apples  a  year,  and  other  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  to  show  the  appreciation  of  horticulture 
by  the  early  colonists.  Little  is  said  of  the 
horticulture  during  the  last  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  but  many  famous  gardens  and 
eminent  horticulturists  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  are  spoken  of.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  work  is  devoted,  and  justly,  to  the  horti¬ 
culture  of  the  present  century,  and  surely  no 
man  is  better  qualified  to  describe  the  same 
than  Col.  Wilder  who  is  now  in  his  S4th  year, 
and  has  always  been  actively  interested  in, 
and  prominently  connected  with,  gardening 
and  fruit  growing.  The  book  shows  a  vast 
amount  of  research,  and  is  highly  interesting 
and  valuable,  especially  to  the  people  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  By  it  we  learn  that  Andrew 
Fauieul  built  the  first greenhouse  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Judge  Lowell  who  died  in  1802,  had 
one  of  the  earliest  greenhouses  about  Boston; 
that,  fifty  years  ago  a  collection  of  Amaryl¬ 
lises  and  tender  orchids  were  grown  by  Mr. 
Boot;  today  some  orchids  in  Mr.  Ames’s  col¬ 
lection  have  cost  100  to  ISO  guineas  a  plant; 
that,  some 30  years  ago  the  Victoria  regia  was 
flowered  at  Salem  by  Mr.  Allan.  The  Arnold 
Arbovetum  has  2,500  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs;  the  city  of  Boston  takes  care  of  2S,000 
trees  and  has  1,500  permanent  trees  and 
shrubs  aud  90.000  Summer  bedding  plants  in 
its  public  garden.  Many  of  the  valuable  fruits 
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and  flowers  that  have  originated  in  and  about 
Boston  are  referred  to ;  the  author  has  grown 
1,200  varieties  of  fruits  in  his  own  garden  and 
has  exhibited  at  one  time  404  varieties  of 
pears.  The  vicinity  of  Boston  is  divided  into 
districts,  as  Dorchester,  Roxbnry  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  the  notable  gardens  of  the  same, 
past  and  present,  are  individually  dealt  with. 

Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  1880.  The  fourth  annual 
report  of  Commissioner  LeDuc  is  at  hand.  It 
is  a  ponderous  volume  of  638  pages,  comprising 
the  reports  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Chemist, 
the  Statistician,  the  Entomologist,  and  Botan¬ 
ist.  Besides  these,  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Dr. 
James  Law,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmars  contribute 
valuable  articles  on  the  Swine  Plague;  Dr. 
Chas.  P.  Lyman  writes  on  Pleuro-pneumonia: 
Prof.  Williams,  on  Bronchitis  in  Cattle,  while 
the  Foot-md-Mout.h  Disease  and  Texas 
Cattle  Fever  are  treated  at  considerable 
length.  The  Commissioner,  after  making  his 
usual  routine  report  closes,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  Government  for  increased  appropriations, 
especially  for  salaries  of  officers  and  clerks  of 
the  Department.  His  figures  show  that  the 
Chemist  of  the  Department  receives  less  than 
do  a  score  or  more  of  mere  clerks  in  other 
branches  of  the  government.  He  claims  that 
the  salaries  should  be  increased  as  an  “  act  of 
pure  justice,’”  considering  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  Department.  Among  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  this  report  are  several  of  Sugar — 
(Sorghum)  canes;  numerous  insects,  mostly 
the  scales  which  infest  the  orange  and  the 
olive:  24  plates  of  grasses,  and  several  colored 
plates  illustrating  the  Texas  Cattle  Fever, 
Foot-and- Mouth  Disease,  Swine  Plague,  etc. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Mich. 
State  Hort.  Society.  Chas.  W.  Garfield, 
Secretary,  Grand  Rapids.  This  is  one  of  the 
verv  best  works  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  large  book 
of  380  pages,  filled  with  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  matter.  The  Secretary’s  Portfolio  is  a. 
collection  of  the  best  articles  anywhere  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  vear.  Michigan  is  a  leading 
State  in  horticulture,  and  Sec.  Garfield’s 
reports  are  fully  abreast  with  her  enterprise. 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Des  “riptive  and  illustrated  catalogue  and  price 
list  of  seed,  potatoes  and  implements.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  making  hot-beds,  cold-frames,  culti¬ 
vation  of  vegetables.  Mr.  Livingston  is  the 
originator  of  the  popular  Acme  Tomato.  He 
now  offers  the  Perfection  Tomato,  which  be 
says  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Acme  and  is 
free  from  rot,  while  in  other  respects  it  is  the 
Acme’s  equal  or  superior. 

F.  R  Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Catalo¬ 
gue  of  seeds,  plants  and  garden  supplies  of  all 
kinds  for  Country  Homes.  It  offers  the  new 
early  tomato, Mayflower, which  is  described  as 
the  earliest  large  tomato  in  cultivation.  It  is 
said  to  lie  larger  than  the  Acme,  with  solid 
flesh  of  a  pure  rich  flavor  and  a  firm,  smooth 
skin.  A  showy  colored  plate  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Strawberry  accompanies  the  catalogue. 
Free  to  all  applicants. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.  Catalogue 
(No.  2)  of  greenhouse,  bedding  and  new 
plants  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Fruitland 
Nurseries.  We  take  pleasure  in  commending 
this  establishment  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Berek- 
ma  is  will  deal  honorably  with  all  his  patrons. 
Catalogue  gratis  to  applicants. 

William  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.  New  Jersey. 
Catalogue  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries;  rhu¬ 
barb  and  asparagus  —  apple,  peach,  pear, 
cherry  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Report  of  the  Experimental  Work  and 
other  work  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
Horticulture  and  B  .tany  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  By  Professor  John  M,  McBryde. 
A  very  valuable  work  of  208  pages. 

G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.  Elm  Fruit-farm  catalogue  of  the  cream 
of  small  fruit  plants  for  1882.  All  interested 
in  small  fruits  should  send  for  it.  It  is  alive 
with  our  most  promising  novelties. 

Tuisco  Greiner,  Naples,  N.  Y.  Garden 
Talks — an  illustrated  quarterly  horticultural 
catalogue  and  guide  for  the  home  and  market 
garden.  Lists  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
potatoes,  etc. 

John  S.  Carter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Circu¬ 
lar  of  improved  apparatus  for  cheese  factories, 
creameries,  butter  factories  and  dairies.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits  a  specialty.  Sent  free  to  appli¬ 
cants. 

W.  B.  Jones,  Herndon,  Ga.  “Acclimated” 
field  and  garden  seeds.  Specialties:  Jones’s 
Improved  Prolific  Herlong  cotton  ;  corn, 
lucerne,  millet,  amber  cone,  chufas,  etc. 

Protection  of  Forests  a  Necessity  By 
S.  Von  Dorrien.  This  pamphlet  of  33  pages 
may  be  obtained  of  B.  Westermann  &  Co., 
83S  Broadway,  New  York. 

Ellis  Brothers,  Keene,  N.  H.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  specialties  for  the  season,  plants, 
seeds,  grape-vines,  potatoes,  small  fruits. 
Free. 

Sidney  Tuttle,  Bloomington,  UL  Catal¬ 


ogue  of  plant  novelties,  roses,  bulbs,  green¬ 
houses  and  bedding  plants,  etc.  Free. 

National  &  International  Crop  Re¬ 
ports,  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Sec’y  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

F.  E.  Fasset  &  Bro.  ,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Il¬ 
lustrated  plant  catalogue.  Roses,  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  novelties,  etc. 

Central  and  Western  Nebraska  and  the 
experiences  of  its  stock  growers.  By  J.  T. 
Allan,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Catalogue  of  Harvesting  Machines 
manufactured  by  the  Johnston  Harvester  Co. 
Broekport,  N.  Y. 

Blymkr  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O.  Price-list  of  Sugar  Cane  machinery — 
illustrated. 

Farmer’s  Guide  to  Northern  Colorado. 
By  Wm.  E.  Pabor,  Denver,  Col.  Price  25 
cents. 

S.  B.  &  W.  F.  Parish,  San  Bemadino,  Cal. 
Catalogue  of  plants  of  Southern  California. 

Western  Nebraska,  and  the  experience  of 
its  actual  settlers.  By  J.  T.  Allan. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Kansas. 

Harlan,  Smith  Co.,  March  12 — Winter  has 
been  exceptionally  mild  and  pleasant.  Plow¬ 
ing  has  been  done  every  month  except  Janu¬ 
ary.  Fall  wheat  and  rye  look  well.  Every¬ 
body  here  is  confident  of  good  crops  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Digging  a  pit  for  hot-bed  a  Gw 
days  since,  unearthed  numbers  of  Colorado 
beetles.  All  those  I  observed,  in  situ  lav  on 
their  backs.  Whether  they  are  more  comfort¬ 
able  in  that  position  I  cannot  say,  lint  it  struck 
me  as  a  carious  circumstance.  They  all  ap¬ 
peared  in  excellent  health.  F.  e.  h. 

Norton,  Norton  Co.,  March  10.  Hare  had  a 
fine  Winter:  mercurv  not  been  down  to  zero, 
three  degrees  above  being  the  coldest.  Some 
have  recently  been  plowing  and  seeding:  but 
February  20  checked  their  ardor,  for  it  was  the 
worst  day  of  this  Winter,  snowing  and  blow¬ 
ing.  I  think  about  eight  inches  of  snow  fell, 
but  it  soon  melted.  Ground  been  bare  nearly  all 
Winter.  A  great  scarcity  of  seeds  of  all  kinds 
— garden  and  field.  But  few  are  fortunate  in 
having  any  small  grain,  and  those  who,  by 
rigid  economy,  are  able  to  buv  any  seed  will 
plant  largely  to  com,  chiefly  because  the  least 
money  will  cover  the  most  ground.  Many 
are  talking  of  trying  broom  com,  some  quite 
extensively — for  a  new  country.  Sorghum 
will  also  receive  a  good  share  of  attention 
this  season.  A  creamery  will  be  started. 
This  is  a  splendid  stock  country;  what  we 
need  is  capital  to  stock  it.  d.  e.  s. 

Ohio. 

Camden,  Preble  Co.,  March  8. — We  have 
had  a  very  open  Winter  with  lots  of  mud 
and  bad  roads.  Wheat  has  been  growing 
most  of  the  Winter  and  looks  fine.  Some 
Finlay  Wheat  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  sown  Nov.,  1,  last  looks  highly  prom¬ 
ising.  W.  M. 

Newton  Falls,  Trumbull  Couuty.  March 
3,  1882. — A  very  mild,  open  Winter:  plenty 
of  mud;  roads  almost  impassable.  Prospect 
for  the  maple  sugar  maker  is  not  very  flat  er- 
ing ;  it  is  very  rarely  we  have  two  sugar  sea¬ 
sons  in  succession;  last  Spring  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  one;  a  gr  at  deal  of  simp  was 
made  in  this  countv  and  sold  at  from  $1.00  to 
$1.50  per  gallon.  Wheat  is  looking  well  for 
so  open  a  Winter.  No.  1  wheat  is  worth  $1.35; 
oats,  49c.;  corn,  75c.;  potatoes,  $1.00  to  $1.25 
and  very  scarce;  apples,  green,  75c.  to  $1  25 
per  bushel;  dressed  hogs,  7c.  per  pound;  but¬ 
ter,  27c.,  and  not  abundant.  Stock  of  every 
kind,  especially  sheep,  wintered  well.  The 
stockmen  are  introducing  some  very  fine  Per- 
chercn  and  Clydesdale  horses.  Thero  is  a 
growing  demand  for  a  class  of  heavy  draft 
horses.  The  best  roadsters  we  have  are  the 
Hambeltonians.  The  Dane  Hill  strain  of  horses 
have  been  largely  bred  in  Eastern  Ohio,  and 
have  proved  good  draft  horse*  and  first-class 
roadsters.  They  are  very  scarce,  however,  and 
worth  from  $180  to  $250.  Eastern  buyers 
have  secured  about  all  of  the  best.  Prime  fat 
cattle  are  scarce,  but  very  few  men  are  stall- 
feeding,  com  is  so  high  they  dare  not  venture 
to  do  so.  Fresh  milch  cows  are  selling  at  good 
prices — $50  to  $80  each.  The  prospect  for 
fruit  is  good ;  our  dry  Fall  ripened  the  woo  1 
of  peach  and  apple  trees,  so  they  ( re  well 
protected;  the  fruit  buds  are  yet  dormant;  the 
warm  rains  in  October  caused  a  premature 
growth  of  some  varieties  of  small  fruits,  espec¬ 
ially  of  raspberries,  and  the  few  hard  freezes 
harmed  them  somewhat.  Fruit  growing  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  a  great  many  in 
Eastern  Ohio.  What  we  want  is  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  dissemination  of  publications  devoted  to 
horticulture.  The  Rural  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  that  way,  K.  w.  T. 


Pennsylvania. 

Chambkrsburg,  Franklin  Co.,  My  two- 
ounce  W.  Elephant,  cut  in  seven  pieces, 
yielded  76  tubers.  On  this  yield  I  drew  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  $1.  at  our  county  fair  last  October  for 
most  potatoes  raised  from  one.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Oats  grew  rankly  and  rusted  badly.  The 
asparagus  did  well.  Flowers  very  nice:  two 
plots  of  very  nice  blooms.  R.  B.  Sorghum  did 
not  germinate.  I  consider  seeds  received 
worth  more  than  the  price  for  Rural,  t.  g.  z. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


FRUITS  FOR  CENTRAL  TEXAS,  ETC. 

P.  B.  T.,  Austin,  Texas.  1,  What  are  the 
best  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  on  black  soil  and  elevated  land)  2,  All 
tests  of  raspberries  having  failed  here,  is  the 
failure  due  to  heat,  drought  or  the  nature  of 
the  plant?  3.  What  is  the  correct  name  of  the 
evergreen  a  sprig  of  which  is  inclosed  f 

Ans. — 1.  Apples. — Ben  Davis, Benoni,  Caro¬ 
lina  Red  June,  Dyer,  Early  Harvest,  Graven- 
stein,  Horse,  Julian,  Nickajack,  Red  Astra- 
chan,  Robinson’s  Superb,  Shockley,  Twenty 
Ounce  and  Willow  Twig.  Pears. — Bartlett, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Goubalt  Doyenne  d’Ete, 
Duehesse  d'Angouleme,  Howell,  Flemish 
Beauty,  St.  Michael  Archange,  Seckel,  Des 
Nonnes  (Beurre  de  Brignais)  and  Edmonds. 
On  upland,  if  not  much  exposed  to  sun  and 
wind  and  the  soil  is  not  very  sandy,  thin  and 
dry,  pears  mav  do  fairly, but  apples  are  not  to 
be  recommended.  On  black,  waxy  soil 
neither  pears  nor  apples  are  likely  to  prosper; 
ou  black  sandy  soil,  if  somewhat  moist  and 
the  position  sheltered  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  around  the  trees  is  mulched  for  a  few 
years,  both  may  do  well.  Apples  love  a  cool 
soil  and  have  a  strong  liking  for  red  clay 
lands,— like  those  of  Anderson  Couuty.  Pears 
grow  well  in  Texas  in  some  pluees  where 
apples  are  an  absolute  failure;  but  they,  too, 
show  a  decided  preference  for  the  clay  and 
cleared  timber  lands.  2.  So  far  south  as  Travis 
County  raspberries  are  very  uncertain,  the 
protracted  heat  and  drought  are  too  much  for 
them,  but  in  cool,  moist  and  sheltered  land, 
such  for  instance  as  the  patches  selected  by 
some  of  your  neighbors  for  strawberry-grow¬ 
ing,  raspberries  with  a  Summer  mulching 
may  be  coaxed  to  thrive  and  bear  fruit. 
Wild  blackberries  grow  abundantly  in  some 
parts  of  Middle  and  Southern  Texas,  and  in 
such  places  as  they  occupy,  raspberries  should 
be  likely  to  thrive.  3.  Berberis  trifoliate.  It  is 
a  native  of  your  part  of  Texas  and  forms  a 
handsome  evergreen  shrub  for  the  garden; 
but  although  it  is  hardy  in  the  South,  it  is  not 
hardy  in  the  North. 

fertilizer  queries. 

A.  G.,  Westover,  Mel. ,  asks,  1,  what  is  the  ratio 
of  value  of  clover,  corn  and  peas  for  green 
manuring;  2,  at  what  period  of  their  growth 
should  they  be  plowed  under;  3,  whi  :h  of  the 
following  fertilizers  would  it  pay  best  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  heavy  loam  soil — different  grades  of 
ground  bone,  phosphates,  potash. 

Ans.— 1.  Clover  and  peas  do  not  differ  much 
in  regard  to  their  value  for  green  manuring. 
They  are  both  leguminous  plants,  and  rich  in 
nitrogen.  Corn  will  make  a  heavier  growth 
and  will  furnish  more  vegetable  matter  to  Lie 
plowed  under,  but  it  will  not  be  so  rich  in  ni¬ 
trogen  as  the  clover  or  peas.  No  other  crop 
approaches  elover  in  this  respect.  2.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  fertilizers  depends  very 
much  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  this 
is  so  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  discover 
except  by  repeated  experiments,  that  it  is 
safest  always  to  apply  a  complete  fertilizer — 
that  is,  one  containing  nitrogen,  or  ammonia, 
which  is  practically  the  same  thing,  together 
with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  A  complete 
fertilizer  might  therefore  be  made  up  of  Peru¬ 
vian  guano,  10  per  cent,  ammonia,  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  and  potash.  But  as  all  of  these 
are  entirely  different  in  character,  and  are 
not  subject  to  comparison,  no  one  can  say 
which  would  be  mo  it  profitable  to  apply  alone. 
The  trouble  is  that  if  all  are  needed,  which  is 
generally  th  -  case,  any  one  or  two  would  be  i 
of  very  little  effect.  We  refer  you  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  corn  experiments,  on  page  124  (Feb. 
25),  which  are  worthy  of  very  careful  study 
in  this  regard. 

remedy  for  lice  in  stock,  etc. 

D.  E.  S,,  Norton  Co  ,  Kansas,  asks  why  are 
hornlass  cattle  called  “polls”  or  “polled” — 
as  he  understands  polls  to  mean  heads, 
shouldn’t  polled  cattle  be  headed  cattle;  2, 
a  remedy  for  lice  on  cattle. 

Ans. — 1.  The  term  means  more.  It  is  said 
of  animals  that  have  cast  their  horns — of  the 
stag,  for  example.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  “cropped,”  and  is  said  of  a  person 
who  is  bald.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “  lop¬ 


ped,”  as  of  trees.  2.  A  large  number  of  re¬ 
cipes  for  this  purpose  can  be  found  in  back 
numbers  of  the  Rural.  Of  these  we  con¬ 
dense  here  a  couple  of  the  best.  Our  long¬ 
time  friend,  S.  B.  Peck,  of  Michigan,  has 
found  that  rubbing  dry  earth,  preferably 
sand,  vigorously  into  the  skin  among  the 
vermin  is  a  sure  remedy.  If  not  successful 
on  the  first  application  it  may  be  repeated 
several  times.  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  thinks  the 
following  recipe  the  best : — Melt  hog’s  lard  or 
any  hot  grease  and  in  it  dissolve  salt  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the  grease; 
take  as  much  of  this  grease  as  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  smear  an  animal  all  over  and  into 
this  mixture  pour  kerosene  oil  and  stir  the 
whole  up.  Two  gills  of  kerosene  would  suf¬ 
fice  for  a  cow  of  ordinary  size.  With  him 
one  application  cured  a  most  stubborn  case  of 
lice  on  a  hog.  It  leaves  the  skin  smooth  and 
clean,  removing  the  scurf  and  healing  the  ir¬ 
ritation  caused  by  parasites.  It  is  also,  the 
Colonel  savs,  excellent  for  galls  and  sores. 

seeding  to  grass  a  dried  lake  bottom. 

O.  A.  R,  Fort  Benton.  Montana,  has  a  lake 
bottom  of  heavy  clay  loam  covered  by  a  strong 
growth  of  rushes,  and  wishing  to  seed  it  to 
Timothy,  he  asks  how  to  proceed  and  how 
much  seed  per  acre  would  be  needed. 

Ans. — No  good  grass  can  be  grown  on  such 
laud  nor  can  the  rushes  be  got  rid  of  without 
draining.  If  this  ground  were  properly 
drained  and  fitted,  no  doubt  it  would  make  a 
good  permanent  meadow;  but  not  with  Timo¬ 
thy  alone.  About  six  quarts  of  Timothy,  or 
ten  pounds,  per  acre,  would  make  good  seed¬ 
ing,  but  in  this  instance  mixed  grasses  would 
be  more  permanent;  for  instance,  5  pounds 
of’Timothy;  10  pounds  of  Red  Top;  5  pounds 
of  Fowl  Meadow  Grass,  and  5  pounds  of  Tall 
Fescue.  This  would  suit  the  place  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  very  well. 

THE  HORSE-CHESTNUT. 

C.  E.  C.,  Eorestville,  Del.,  asks,  1,  what  is 
the  Horse-chestnut— is  it  the  Ohio  Buckeye;  2, 
would  the  Kieffer  Hybrid  Pear  be  hardy  and 
prolific  in  that  section. 

Ans. — 1,  There  are  various  kinds  of  Horse- 
chestnuts,  among  them  the  Common  (ffiom 
Asia),  Fetid  or  Ohio  Buckeye  (Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky  to  Michigan),  Sweet  Buckeye 
and  Red  Buckeye  (Middle  and  Southern 
States).  The  botanical  name  is  JEseulus,  and 
they  belong  to  the  Soapberry  Famil_, ,  or  Sa- 
pindaoeae.  Some  of  the  nuts  are  uo  larger 
than  the  common  chestnut,  others,  as  the 
Common  Horse  chestnut,  at  least  twice  as 
large.  The  common  or  edible  chestnut  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Oak  Family.  2.  We  have  one 
report  from  Middle  Iowa  that  it  has  thus  far 
proven  hardy  there. 

GERMAN  CARP. 

W.  F.,  Bice,  Texas,  asks  from  whom  can  he 
get  German  carp. 

Ans. — To  get  German  carp  you  must  apply 
to  the  representative  iu  Congress  from  jour 
district  and  he  will  send  you  a  form  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
If  he  will  indorse  on  this  that  jou  are  a  proper 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  such  an  import¬ 
ant  charge,  you  will  be  furnished  gratis  with 
21  small  carp  about  three  inches  long,  in  a 
three  quart  tin  pail  with  several  holes  punched 
in  the  cover;  all  of  which  you  have  helped  to 
pay  for  in  your  taxes.  They  will  be  sent  by 
express,  aud  the  charges  to  Texas  will 
probably  be  about  five  dollars  or  more,  as  the 
charges  amount  to  $1.75  for  a  distance  of  250 
miles.  You  will  not  get  the  fish  either  unless 
jrour  pond  has  a  muddy  bottom  and  is  not 
connected  with  a  stream  of  water. 

POTASH  FOR  TOBACCO. 

J.  H.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  asks  whether  hard- 
wTood  leached  ashes  could  be  profitably  used 
on  land  intended  for  tobacco. 

Ans. — By  all  means.  There  is  no  other 
fertilizer  more  valuable  for  tobacco  than  pot¬ 
ash,  in  which  this  plant  is  unusually  rich; 
1,000  pounds  of  tobacco  contain  30  pounds  of 
potash  and  63  pounds  of  lime,  and  100  pounds 
of  leached  wood  ashes  contain  pounds  of 
potash  and  24>$  pounds  of  lime  in  the  best  of 
all  conditions  for  use  as  plant  food. 

Miscellaneous. 

N.  T.  E.,  Ord,  III.,  wishing  to  start  a  fish 
pond  asks  from  whom  German  carp  and  in¬ 
struction  how  to  rear  them  can  be  obtained. 

Ans. — A  four-column,  profusely  illustrated 
article  on  carp  culture,  w-as  published  in  the 
Rural  of  August  27,  last,  giving  very  full  in¬ 
structions  on  carp  raising  and  treatment.  We 
must  refer  our  friend  to  this  article  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  to  raise  this  excellent  fish, 
as  it  is  too  soon  to  treat  of  the  matter  here 
again.  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Chief  Fish 
Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  supply 
fish,  or  they  may  be  obtained  on  application 
by  letter  or  otherwise  to  the  Fish  Commis¬ 
sion,  Springfield,  Ill. 

T.P.,  Charleston,  W.  Fa— Which  is  the 
best  laud  for  tobacco — uewr  or  old?  2,  What 
variety  is  best!  3,  Where  can  the  best  seeds 
be  got?  4,  How  many  Republicans  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  Congress? 

Ans.— 1.  Tobacco  needs  a  rich  soil  made 
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clean  and  mellow  by  careful  preparation.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  old  or  new, 
provided  other  conditions  are  favorable. 

2.  The  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf,  the  Ohio  Broad- 
leaf  and  Glissner  are  probably  the  best  seed- 
leaf  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  8.  Of  some 
reliable  grower;  see  advertisement  of  Tobac¬ 
co  Seeds.  4.  Senate:  Republicans,  88;  Demo¬ 
crats,  36;  Independents,  2  (Davis  of  Illinois 
and  Mahoue  of  Virginia).  House:  Republi¬ 
cans,  147;  Democrats,  136;  Greebackers,  10. 

J.  T.  II.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  asks,  1, 
whether  it  would  be  unhealthy  to  have  a  carp 
pond  within  100  feet  of  the  house  by  damming 
up  the  stream  from  a  spring;  2,  will  salt  and 
lime  sown  on  sod  ground  after  plowing  get  rid 
of  cut- worms,  wire-worms,  etc. ;  3,  would  a 
Blue  Grass  sod  freshly  plowed  this  Spring  be 
suitable  for  an  onion  bed. 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  force  of  the  spring  or 
“branch”  is  such  as  to  cause  a  constant  over¬ 
flow  it  will  not  be  unhealthy — otherwise  it 
may  be.  2.  No,  not  unless  sown  thickly 
enough  to  harm  vocation.  3.  We  should 
not  make  an  onion  bed  on  sod  of  any  kind 
with  the  expectation  of  securing  a  good  crop 
the  first  year. 

T.  F.  M.,  Frederi.cksbv.rgh ,  Va. ,  asks,  1, 
where  can  he  get  a  cheap  machine  for  sawing 
shingles;  2,  what  is  the  best  corn  planter  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 

Ans.-1.  Write  to  Chandler  &  Taylor,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  2,  There  are  so  many  excellent 
planters  in  the  market  that  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  testing  half  of  them,  so  that 
we  cannot  decide  which  is  best.  Any  of  those 
advertised  in  our  columns  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tion:  send  for  circulars  and  take  that  whose 
description  suits  you  best.  All  the  makers 
are  upright  men. 

G.  W.  1).,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  asks  what  is 
the  best  fertilizer  for  top  dressing  meadow 
land,  barnyard  manure  being  profitably  un¬ 
attainable. 

Ans. — We  should  use  about  400  pounds  to 
the  acre,  mixed  with  moist  soil,  of  bone  flour 
— or,  otherwise,  some  of  the  special  fertilizers 
prepared  for  pastures.  The  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Co.  (43  Chatham  Sc.,  Boston,  Mass.)  are  nearer 
to  you  than  any  other  trustworthy  fertilizer 
firm  we  recall  at  this  moment.  Send  for  their 
pamphlet. 

P.B.,  Grantsville,  Md.,  asks,  1,  the  names  of 
some  reliable  keepers  of  pure  South-Down 
sheep  in  Maryland  or  one  ot  the  near-by 
States;  2,  who  sells  the  Philadelphia  Broad¬ 
cast  seeder. 

Ans. — 1.  A.  P.  Rowe,  Fredericksburg,  Va.; 
John  D.  Wing,  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. ; 
Colin  Campbell,  Bricker,  Pa.,  and  Hough¬ 
ton  Farm,  Mountain ville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  Benson  Maule  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  are 
dealers  in  the  Philadelphia  Broadcast  seeders. 

G.  Z.,  Gallatin,  Mo.,  asks  whether  an  orna¬ 
mental  hedge,  or  rather  wind-break  can  be 
made  of  Scotch  Pine,  and  how  far  apart  should 
the  trees  be  set, 

Ans. — It  would  make  an  effective  wind¬ 
break,  but  we  do  not  think  this  pine  could  be 
restrained  to  bo  low  a  stature  without  harming 
it.  The  harm  would  not  be  apparent  in  less 
than  10  years  perhaps.  The  trees  should  not 
be  planted  less  than  12  feet  apart.  See  Dr. 
Warder’s  article  in  this  issue. 

J.  A.  P.,  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  sends  a  sample 
of  marl  for  analysis. 

Ans.—1 This  is  a  valuable  marl,  pi-incipally 
carbonate  of  lime.  According  to  Dr.  Le- 
doux’s  analysis,  it  contains  0.64  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  equivalent  to  1.30  per  cent, 
of  bone  phosphate. 

D.  R.,  Clarence  Centre.  Subscribers  may 
choose  between  our  dent  and  flint  corn.  One 
may  contest  for  premiums  the  same  as  the 
other.  If  we  were  where  flint  varieties  flour¬ 
ish  best,  we  should  prefer  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint. 

J.  J.  S.,  Rochester,  Minn. — Where  can  I 
get  the  Japan  Chestnut  and  Russian  Mul¬ 
berry  ? 

Ans. — The  Japan  Chestnut,  of  the  Parsons 
Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.;  the  Russian  Mul¬ 
berry,  of  A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Communications  Rkcicivkd  hok  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  March  18, 1882. 

X.  A.  W.— II.  H.  H.— S.  B.  P.,  Muskegon  thanks.— N. 
M.-J.  H.  La  SV— D.  H  — W.  J.  W.-C.  W.-J.  McC.-  O. 
H  C.— T.  H.  II.—  J.  E.  Du  R— J.  M.  Hayes,  one  of  your 
questions  will  be  found  answered  under  the  Querist, 
the  others  will  be  answered  lu  due  lime.— E.  B.  U., 
there  Is  a  deal  of  Information  on  that  postal.—1 T.  C. 
— P.  B.  M.— U.  F.  J.— D.  H,  M.,  thank*  for  reports  oil 
novelties.— A.  MoO.— W.  R  Jones,  thanks  for  seeds-- 
J.  L.  W.-B.  B.  C.-J.  F.-K  W.— ill.  B.  i»— W.  F-C. 
D.  Z,— O.  F.  J.— S.  F.-A.  K.,  Mlddleport,  thanks  for 
oats.  E.  D.  C.-A.  D.-E.  A.  H.-J.  N.  P.-E.  S.-C.  E. 
F.-A.  J.  W.-A.  P.  C.-J,  O.  Wright,  thanks  for 
wheat  seed.— J.  A.  11,—  John  J.  MeL  K.Z. -S.  Bock, 
thanks  for  catalpa  seed.— E.  W.— A.  B.  A  — E.  W.  D. 
— H.  S.  B.— O.  It.  F.— C.  V  R,— D.  B.-O.  T.  H.-J.  A. 
-Mrs.  A.  P.— B.  M.  L.— D.  R.-N.  R.,  thamts.-E.  W. 
C.-G.  A,  G.,  Jr.-J.  M.  A.-T.  G.  Y.-J.  W.  S.-F.  D. 
C.-W.  A.  B.-W.  G.  J.  S. — 8.  N.-G.  W.  B.— 

C.  E.  H. — E.  G.  S.— M.  B.  W.  -D  Henderson,  thanks. — 
T.  P.  T..  thanks.-W.  J.  C.-J.  D.  K  ,  thanks. -F.  B. 
W.— S.  B,— P.  B.-  J.  J.  M.-E.  W.;R.-B.  B.  M.— L.I. 


The  S.  R.  VTVB  IMPROVED 

BAY  STATE  RAKE. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 

AGR1CULTURAI.  TOOL  CO., 
(Chicopee  jVIh«s. 

This  Rake  received  the  blithest  award  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  and  Field  Trial.  The  only  Silver 
Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  in 
1S7K  It  is  easily  handled  by  a  girl  or  boy  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse,  send  for  cue  flaks. 


THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 

AG’L  TOOL  CO. 

Manufacture  this 
Plow  of  the  best  Car 
Wheel  Iron;  also  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal. 
The  handles  vibrat¬ 
ing  from  one  side  to 
the  other  as  the  plow 
Is  turned  at  the  end 
of  the  furrow,  ena¬ 
bles  the  plowman  to 
walk  square  behind 
=?•  the  plow— a  feature 
not  possessed  by  any 
other  Side-Hill  Plow.  It  does  as  good  work  r.s  any 
Land-Side  Plow.  For  further  particulars  ami  prices 
send  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogues.  Address 
GEO.  S.  TAYLOR.  Agent. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

MEADOW  KING 


SULKY  HAY  RAKE-, 

This  rake  Is  very  simple  In  Its  plan,  and  durable  lu 
all  its  parts.  It  has  no  ratchets,  springs,  nr  friction 
devices  for  dumping,  which  are  liable  to  break  nr  get 
out  of  order ;  and  for  ease  of  handling,  and  fordoing 
good  work,  is  un equaled  by  any  hand  dump  Sulky 
Rake  In  the  market.  Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn 
Mowers,  PlowMtC,  Address 

GREGG  &  CO,,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

T 11U  MANSRUnO,  N.  Y. 


3  Champion  Patent  Tooth 

HORSE  RAKE 

which  does  not  scratch  the  ground 
and  dust  the  hay.  Host  llakc 
made  Buy  no  other  rake,  and 
have  clean  nay. 

New  Victor  Lever  Fecd-Cut- 
ier-  Largest  and  best  ma/ie. 

The  best  thninplon  Vegeta¬ 
ble  t  utter  made.  Cuts  a  bushel 
ot  potatoes  in  23  seconds. 

JOHN  R  WHITTKMOHE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Strong  and  Durable 

WILL  NOT 

SHRINK,  SWELL, 
WARP,  or 

RATTLE  in  the  Wind 


BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


Never  Freezes  In 
Winter  Time. 
Send  for  our 

tlroiilnn  and 
Prlee  Lint. 


ALABASTINE. 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MAKERS’ 

sum’x.xES 

And  Complete  Manufacturing  Outfits. 


Hansens 

DANISH  LIQUID 
BUTTER COLOR 


HANSEN'S  LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOB, 
lIQUIDEXTRACT  QFEEMET. 
m.HANffmwm  orreivcrer  of  rut- 

TERCARjEFFOSO  TUHtSLECITHESE  OAR- 
tSKPREPARATKm.-GAfUJ PRESSES,  SEIF ! 
MHCACm  CHEESE  HOOPS.  ASNATSIRE. 
ARHATTO.  REHRE7S.SCALC-B0AP0S.  '■ 
FAIR  HARKS T  SCALER.  FTC„ETC.,ETC, 


skihmilkcheese 


Lapliam’s  Patent  Seamless  Bandages 

Saves  Making  Bandages,  Less  Expensive,  No  Waste. 
The  Best  Coolers  or  Vats  for  Raising  Cream  Guar¬ 
anteed  illustrated  circulars  sent  free.  Address 

EURBELL  &  WHITMAN,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Oar  New  Catnloirue  of  tho  Planet  Jr*  Farm  itnd  Garden  Implements  !e  Free  to  all, 
and  w*  jraarsi atee  it  u»  Interest  one  who  plant*  weds  or  cultivates  the  soil.  Ifc  is  a 

lientililiil  rionoriptivQ  work  of  16  nagea,  fall  of  illustrations.  TV*  want  Market  Gardener*  and  Foot 
G  ro  we  r*  to  oxamine  closely  oar  hno  Garden  Tools ;  Farmer*  who  value  Labor-Saving  Tools  to  study  oat  out 
Combine!  Home  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Ooverer :  and  every  one  wHo  ruts  even  ft  small  vegetable  garden  to  lentil 
what-  the  Finally  Carden  Plow  will  save  them.  S.  LALLfiN  A  CO.  127  and  12S*  Catharine  8t,,PhHadelphla,Pa. 


CUPPER  PLOW. 


-Vi  ^ 

Patent  Carbon  Metal  Adjustable  Center  Drari,  Anti-FrlCtlOn  I, and  Sides— Changeable  Share.  The  Light e* 
Jraft  and  Steadiest  Runninu  Plow  ever  put  ft i  the  Farmer'  a  hands.  We  make  Plows  for  any  soils  and  all  pur- 

>osos.  Address  REMINfiTON  A6RICU1TUB.AL  CO  , 


loses.  Address  REIVIIIVGTOIXr  AGRICU1 

Branch  Offices— Remington  Ag’l  Company,  57  Reade  Street,  N.  Y. 

A.  A  A.  G.  Alford,  21  and  23  So.  Howard  St ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


I  L  I  O  N,  TNT.  Y. 


CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 

;■  Platform  fipnii  Wapos. 

End  Spring.  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES , 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  our  works,  we  are 
nreparfd  to,  and  will  fund  h  a  belter  wagon 
for  the  money  than  any  other  cotn-ern  In  the 
United  States.  AH  our  work  Is  fully  warrant 
ed.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  la  allowed  to 
leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plicant  n.  A  rents  wanted  everywhere. 
CORTLAND  WAGON  CO..  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
BRAXCn  OFFICE,  268  WABASH  AVK.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WALKER"  THE  BEST 

WASHER. 


Warranted  for  fi  Years,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
monev  refunded.  The  Best,  most  Efficient,  and  most 
Durable  Was’  er  in  the  world.  It  has  no  rival,  and  is 
the  only  machine  that  will  wash.  perfectly  clean  without 
rubbing.  It  can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shiftea  from 
one  tub  to  another  in  a  moment.  Is  so  simple  and  easy 
,  to  operate  that  the  most  delicate  lady  or  child  10  years 
•  y>  old  can  do  the  work.  It  is  made  of  Galvanize  !  Iron,  and 
is  the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Lubber 
Bund*  on  the  Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of 

_ buttoua  and  injury  to  clothes.  ,. 

...m,  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price  *8.00.  Agents  sample,  $3.50.  Also  the 
AGENTS  WANTED  celebrated  Keystone  Wringers ,at  Manufacturers  lowest  pnee,  Circulars 
free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  \Y  AS11EK  CO.,  Erie,  I  a. 


MATTHEWS 


»  SEED 
DRIL  l 


“  ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


The  standard  of  America 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds-  7S2S3jB^7  -  ” 

men  and  Market  Gardeners  yYtSj^li 
everywhere  to  be  the  most  per- 
feet  and  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  for  circular.  Mannfao-  ~ 

tured  oni^by^rT  gM  A  LE,  Boeton,  Alarm. 

pennock’s  patent  Road  Machine. 

KEEPS  1ST  HICrtWAYt  FNE  HUES  BUTTES  FOR  HALF  THE  PRESEXT 

COST  IH  CITY  OS  COUNIRY.pAimcillAIIS  f#Et_, 

*^»,NE*SENT ON  TRIAL. 


Manufacturers  of  *  Matchless”  Uump-bciaper. 

s.  PENNOCK  &  SONS  CO.,  • 

Keunctt  Square,  l»a..  and  Fort  Haync.  I 


FOR  WALLS  AND  CF.ILINGS. 
Unequal  ed  for  Durability, 
Beaut  u  and  Economy.  It  Isa 
valuable  discovery,  and  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  superseded  Kal- 
soinlne.  It  nroduees  a  line, 
lasting  and  handsome  finish. 

It  Will  Pay  You. 
to  send  for  a  sample  Card  and 
Testimonials  to  SEELEY 
BROS.,  32  Burling  Slip.  N.,  Y„ 
or  AVfeRTLL  PAINT  CO.,  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Chicago,  and  M.  B, 
CHURCH,  Grand  Rapid*  *Mich 


PI, ANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  of  n  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  In  a  day 

THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE,  and  THE  FASTEST 
HAND  PLANTER  IN  USE- 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Inducements  on  Samples  this  season,  send 
for  circular. 

WALLACE  JFISK.  South  Byron, 

Gknkske  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Vanderbilt^rothers,  No.  33  Fulton  St.,  Agts.  for  N. 
Y.  City.  Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  R.  L,  Agents 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “  Al'M  K”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 

(Iruskeruu  t.r-veler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
l  ulling  Lilting.  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  Steel  Coulters,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  gtv”  Immense  cutlimt  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  absence  of  or  Snrlnst 

Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  Is  especially  adnptetl  to  Inverted  sod,  hard  clay 
and  ”  slough  land  ”  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

„V.f  SB  if  II ItOTHU Ry  Sole  .Hanufarturtray 

Harris  bit  ua,  and  22  Cou.kok  Puack, 

Penn..  New  York  City 

m.  n>—  Ifeed  your  Stock: 

j  |a!L  WITH  the 

Waste  on  Yonr  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
^  jll8t  the  thing. 

PRICKS  REDUCED, 
i  BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Limited 

Phu.aprt.phia  Pa. 
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THE  RURAL 


THE 

RURAL  NLW'YORKER, 

A  National  J ournal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home*. 
Conducted  by 

ELBERT  B.  C  A  11 II  A  I 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY  MARCH  25,  1882.  • 

A  SUPPLEMENTARY  SEED  DISTRIBU¬ 
TION. 

All  of  our  readers  have,  heard  of  the 
Hardy  Catalpa — C.  speciosa.  If  they 
have  not,  back  numbers  of  this  journal 
may  be  consulted  or  any  current  horti¬ 
cultural  literature.  It  is  altogether  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  timber  from  this  tree  will 
command  a  profitable  market  in  the  near 
future.  Its  ability  to  resist  decay  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  is  on  all 
hands  admitted.  The  wood  is  light 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  remarkable  enough 
that  it  should  have  a  power  of  resisting 
decay,  which  seems  equal  to  that  of  the 
heaviest  woods.  As  an  ornamental  tree, 
it  is  also  desirable,  as  it  grows  rapidly, 
bears  large  leaves  and  handsome  racemes 
of  light-colored  flowers.  S.  Brock,  a  Ru¬ 
ral  friend,  has  kindly  supplied  us  with  a 
quantity  of  seed  for  free  distribution 
among  our*  subscribers,  to  which  we  are 
enabled  to  add  by  purchase  euough  to 
supply  any  probable  demand.  A  small 
packet  will  be  sent  to  those  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  apply.  A  postal  application 
only  will  be  required,  as  the  Rural  bears 
the  expense  of  mailing.  All  applications, 
however,  must  be  made  within  two  weeks 

after  this  date. 

- »«■■« - 

Hops  will  be  discussed  in  next  week’s 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  cranberries 
and  their  culture  the  week  after.  It  ■will 
be  necessary  to  issue  a  four-page  supple¬ 
ment  next  week. 

■  -  - 

Ip  the  number  on  your  wrapper  after 
the  name  is  1678,  your  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  with  this  week’s  paper  ;  if  the 
number  is  1679,  next  week,  and  so  on. 
See  page  208  for  full  explanation. 


NOTICE. 

All  who — having  applied  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  Seed  Distribution  inclosing  two 
three-cent  stamps  or  an  equivalent — have 
not  yet  received  it,  will  now  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  us  by  postal  card.  Those  who  have 
gubscribed  for  the  Rural  in  connection 
with  the  Inter-Ocean,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
World,  or  other  journals  which  club 
with  us,  are  not  required  to  pay  any 
postage.  We  stand  ready  to  rectify  any 
and  all  mistakes  upon  notification  by 
postal  card. 

- 4-4-4 - 

Accokdjng  to  a  late  analysis  of  marine 
mud  made,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  it 
appears  that,  as  compared  with  stable 
manure,  it  is  as  rich  or  richer  in  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  soda  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  contains  but  one-third  as  much 
nitrogen,  however,  and  is  quite  deficient 
in  phosphoric  acid.  It  would  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  to  complement  fish  manures, 
which  supply  little  besides  nitrogen  and 
phosphates. 


Strange  what  a  furore  the  Russian  Mul¬ 
berry  is  exciting.  We  know  not  how 
many  questions  we  have  received  regard¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  our  impression  that  all  who 
plant  this  tree  will  be  disappointed — the 
fruit  being  inferior  in  size  to  those  of 
kinds  offered  by  our  nurserymen,  and 
judging  from  young  specimens  in 
our  own  grounds,  the  tree  is  no  hardier. 
It  grows  very  easily  from  cuttings,  and 
its  hardiness  is  not  fully  tested.  Should 
it  be  able  to  endure  high  latitudes  it  will, 
of  course,  prove  valuable  in  spite  of  its  in¬ 
ferior  fruit. 

- - 

Professor  McBryde,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee,  when  he  began  his  ex¬ 


periments  to  ascertain  the  best  amount 
of  seed  wheat  to  sow  to  the  acre,  was  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favor  of  thin  seeding.  His 
careful  experiments — the  most  carefully 
executed  of  any  we  know  of — show  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  they  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  that  one  and  three-quarters  bushel 
produce  the  heaviest  yields.  Our  older 
readers  will  remember  that  this  was  the 
result  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried 
on  at  the  Rural  Farm.  Our  words  were: 
“  We  therefore  conclude  that  for  this 
farm  from  one-and-a-half  to  one-and-three- 
quarters  bushel  per  acre  will  produce  the 
heaviest  yield  of  grain.” 


We  suppose  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  as  other  journals  do,  that  good  ad¬ 
vertisements  really  make  up  an  instruct¬ 
ive  and  entertaining  department.  This 
is  certainly  true  within  limits;  but  we  are 
at  present  conscious  of  transgressing 
them.  All  of  us  can  rejoice,  however,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  solid  evidences  of  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  of 
that  particular  prosperity  for  which  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  indebted  to  its 
good  friends.  It  will  appear  that  if,  at 
the  usual  reduced  rates,  wc  accepted  a 
page  or  so  of  stockmen’s  advertisements,  it 
would  be  very  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
paper  permanently.  But  as  it  is,  we 
think  that  our  occasional  supplements 
will  sullice  to  carry  us  through  the  busy 
seasons  and,  for  the  rest,  the  Rural  is  as 
large  as  it  needs  to  be.  The  quality  oi  the 
contents  of  the  paper  has  not  yet  grown 
so  very  concentrated  as  to  need  dilution, 
and  we  yet  prefer  to  devote  ourselves  to 
refining  rather  than  to  extension. 
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The  old  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture  oilers  ‘  ‘  to  supply 
thoroughbred  imported  rams  to  anjT  work¬ 
ing  farmer  in  the  State,  who  shall  ap¬ 
ply  on  or  before  April  1,”  communica¬ 
tions  to  be  addressed  to  E.  F  Bow- 
ditch,  South  Framingham.  For  such  a 
measure  the  Agricultural  Society  de¬ 
serves  well  of  the  farmers  of  the  old  Bay 
State,  in  which  sheep  husbandry  is  just 
now  attracting  a  lively  interest.  The  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Committee  of  the  Legislature, 
having  questioned  farmers  by  circu¬ 
lars,  find  a  very  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  dog  law.  There  is  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  more 
stringent  laws  regarding  sheep-killing 
dogs — laws  providing  for  the  prompt 
slaughter  of  such  pests  and  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  their  owners,  who  should  be 
compelled  to  indemnify  all  losses.  A  ques¬ 
tion  commonly  asked  is,  “  Why  shouldn't 
dogs  be  confined  like  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  ?’’ 
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In  the  case  of  Wilson  vs.  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  lately  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  the 
facts  are  these:  Wool  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff  was  stored  in  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany’s  warehouse  aud  was  destroyed  by 
the  burning  of  the  building.  The  owner 
sued  the  company  for  the  value  of  the 
wool  on  the  ground  that  the  fire  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  employes 
of  the  corporation,  and  judgment  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  his  favor.  The  company  ap¬ 
pealed,  but  the  court  affirmed  the  judg¬ 
ment  through  Judge  McKee,  who  said: 
“An  apparent  case  of  negligence  is  made 
out  against  a  warehouseman  when  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  deliver  property  stored  with  rim, 
upon  proof  of  a  demand  for  the  goods, 
and  his  refusal  to  deliver  them.  But  if  it 
appears  that  the  property,  when  demand¬ 
ed,  was  consumed  by  fire,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  then  on  the  owner  to  show  that 
the  fire  was  the  result  of  the  negligence 
of  the  warehouseman.  It  is  incumbent 
on  the  owner  to  prove  that  the  warehouse¬ 
man  had  by  some  act  or  omission,  violat¬ 
ed  some  duty  by  reason  of  which  the  fire 
originated;  or  that  some  negligence  or 
want  of  care,  such  as  a  prudent  man  would 
take  under  similar  circumstances  with  his 
own  property,  caused  or  permitted,  or 
contributed  to  cause  or  permit,  the  fire  by 
which  the  property  was  destroyed.” 

-  ■  - 

IRISH  AGRICULTURE. 


The  condition  of  agriculture  and  also 
of  the  owners  of  land — the  landlords — in 
Ireland,  may  be  partially  realized  from  the 
following  statement  made  by  the  owner 
of  1,500  acres.  The  rent  is  or  was,  $5. 
per  acre.  But  the  tenants  have  paid  no 
rent  for  a  year  and  a  half  and,  refusing  to 
pay,  are  dispossessed.  The  costs  of  dis¬ 
possession  of  the  100  small  farms  into 
which  the  property  is  divided  are  §45.  for 
each,  in  all  .§4,500,  in  addition  to  §75.  for 
constables’  fees.  For  taking  care  of  the 
100  farms  for  half  a  year  §3,940  were  ex¬ 
pended.  Back  taxes,  for  which  of  course 


the  land  is  held,  amounted  to  §2,250  and 
some  other  charges  swelled  the  whole  ex¬ 
penses  to  a  sum  of  $10,851.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  land  owner  who  had  to  meet  this 
large  sum  found  his  source  of  income  to 
be  cut  off  and  himself  without  any  means 
of  procuring  the  money  excepting  by 
borrowing.  But  in  the  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion  of  Irish  agriculture  no  capitalists  will 
loan  money  on  the  security  of  Irish  land 
and  to  borrow  is  equally  impossible  as  to 
pay.  Furthermore,  if  the.  owner  of  the 
land  should  attempt  to  take  possession  of 
his  estate  and  to  farm  it  for  himself,  lie 
finds  it  cut  up  into  100  small  holdings 
which  cannot  be  worked  until  a  large  ex¬ 
pense  has  been  incurred  in  removing 
fences,  cottages,  pigsties,  and  the  various 
outhouses  and  rubbish  of  a  hundred 
wretched  homesteads.  Besides,  he  finds  a 
hundred  enraged,  dispossessed  tenants, 
with  each  a  hundred  more  sympathizers, 
lurking  about  intent  upon  executing 
summary  vengcncc  upon  him.  It  has 
been  supposed  heretofore  that  the  most 
illusive  example  of  real  estate  was  a 
Spanish  castle ;  hut  an  Irish  farm  seems 
to  he  a  more  precarious  and  unsatisfactory 
possession  than  even  a  Chateau  d'Ksjia/jne. 


RAILROADS  AND  THEIR  BENEFITS. 


To  some  extent  there  is  a  popular  feel¬ 
ing  against  railroads,  and  tbe  term  “mo¬ 
nopolies”  is  freely  used  against  them. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  rich  and  powerful 
railroad  company  can  exert  a  vast  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  public  in¬ 
terests,  yet  the  term  monopoly  can  hardly 
apply  when  there  are  a  large  number  of 
these  companies  competing  tor  business  in 
the  most  lively  fashion.  Just  now,  when 
a  bushel  of  grain  is  carried  a  thousand 
miles  for  10  cents,  the  case  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  when  two  bushels  of  corn 
were  required  to  bring  three  to  market. 
Competition  has  changed  that,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  is  confined  to  the  rates 
charged  for  local  service  where  there  is 
no  competition;  and  in  this  there  is 
just  cause  for  grumbling  loud  and  deep. 
But  we  wish  to  refer  to  one  fact  newly 
made  public  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Directors  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  to  the  effect 
that  the  local  earnings  of  this  road  are  now 
equal  to  90  per  cent,  of  its  income;  while 
a  few  years  ago  the  through  freight 
amounted  to  70  per  cent.  This  shows  an 
amazing  impulse  given  to  the  settlement 
of  the  country  by  the  building  of  this 
road,  and  a  consequent  enormous  gain  to 
the  public  wealth  and  prosperity.  The 
same  fact  is  apparent  as  regards  other 
roads.  There  would  be  no  “  bonanza  ” 
farming  without  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad;  no  vast  herds  of  sheep  or  cattle 
in  Nebraska,  Dakota  or  Montana,  no  Col¬ 
orado,  no  Kansas,  no  Texas,  Arizona  or 
New  Mexico  without  the  other  Pacific 
roads,  and  none  of  the  myriads  of  home¬ 
steads  which  dot  over  the  trans-Missouri 
region  or  the  valleys  and  parks  of  the 
mountain  ranges  were  it  not  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  which  have  made  these  regions  hab¬ 
itable.  And  the  East  flourishes  with  the 
great  West,  aud  as  the  hand  of  the  child 
grows  and  thrives  with  the  foot,  so  the 
whole  Union  increases  in  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  with  every  local  increase.  Let  us 
not  forget  to  what  enterprise  much  of  this 
increase  is  due. 
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OUR  NEW  INLAND  SEA. 


An  inland  sea  1,160  miles  long  and  av¬ 
eraging  40  miles  wide,  covering  therefore 
an  area  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  square 
miles,  yellow  with  the  mud  of  nineteen 
Statesand  three  Territories,  its  swift  tide, 
ever  rushing  southward,  swollen  with  the 
drainage  from  melting  snows  and  heavy 
rainfalls  from  a  million  and  a-quarter 
square  miles,  bearing  along  on  its  turbid 
bosom  the  wreck  of  dwellings,  barns, 
workshops,  fences  and  crops,  dead  ani¬ 
mals  and  dead,  down-faced  men,  together 
with  the  wrack  of  lumber,  timber  and 
mighty-rooted  trees,  dot  ted  here  and  there 
witli  long,  thin  ridges  and  variously  shaped 
other  elevations  thronged  with  shelterless 
people  and  starving  domestic  animals, 
such  in  a  broad  way  is  the  sight  now 
along  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands  from 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  Already  the  dam¬ 
age  from  the  overflow  in  loss  of  crops, 
stock  and  buildings,  as  well  as  from 
the  injury  to  other  property,  and  the 
delay  in  Spring  work  on  farm  au  J  in  work¬ 
shop,  is  moderately  estimated  at  $40,000,- 
000 — $7,000,000  more  than  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  Commissioners’  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  complete  system  of  levees  from 
Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There 
is  little  doubt  that,  just  as  in  all  other 
great  calamities,  the  loss  and  damage  are 


at.  the  outset  considerably  overestimated, 
but  at  the  best  this  overflow,  the  widest 
and  most  disastrous  on  record,  has  inflict¬ 
ed  on  the  riparian  States  a  loss  which 
would  pay  high  interest  for  a  generation 
on  the  outlay  necessary  to  confine  the 
Father  of  Waters,  in  his  maddest,  fullest 
stage,  within  prescribed  limits.  Who 
shall  undertake  this  great  work — a  corpo¬ 
ration,  the  riparian  States,  or  the  Nation? 

The  Commissioners’  plan  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  such  disastrous  overflows  and 
the  creation  of  a  permanent,  navigable 
channel  in  the  stream  is  to  construct,  at 
the  national  expense,  solid  levees  wherev¬ 
er  needed  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from 
Cairo  to  its  mouth,  confining  it  to  an  ap¬ 
proximately  uniform  width  of  3,000  feet, 
with  a  minimum  channel  depth  of  ten 
feet  at  low  water.  Several  other  plans 
have  been  proposed,  some  entailing  a 
heavier  outlay  than  t lie  Commissioners' 
estimate  of  $33,000,000,  and  some  less. 
Many  engineers,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  useless  t^  try  to  imprison 
the  Father  of  Waters  in  bis  turbulent 
moods,  while  not  a  few  planters  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  South  say  that  it  would  be  wis¬ 
er  to  use  these  annual  overflows  for  ferti¬ 
lizing  purposes,  just  as  those  of  the  Nile 
have  been  utilized  for  ages,  arrangements 
being  made  for  the  removal  of  live  stock 
and  inhabitants  to  places  of  safety  on  the 
approach  of  the  floods.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  worthy  subject  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  careful  consideration  of  Congress, 
of  the  riparian  States  and  of  the  people 
at  large,  whose  prosperity  is  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  so  widespread  a  disaster, 
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BREVITIES. 


Oats  should  now  be  sown  in  this  latitude. 
Clover  seed  also  should  be  sown  at  once.  . 

The  article  “  Onion  Sets  ”  is  written  by  one 
who  for  years  has  followed  this  business  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

The  definition  which  Prof.  Huxley  gives  to 
science  is  one  which  every  farmer  will  readily 
accept.  It  is,  he  says,  “  perfected  common 
sense. ’’ 

Mr.  Barry  says  that  the  Highland  (Rick¬ 
etts’s)  Grape  appears  to  be  very  late.  It  is 
too  late  to  ripen  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  so 
we  said  two  years  ago  when  two  vines  fruited 
with  us. 

The  Kieffer  Pear,  even  were  its  fruit  is 
worthless,  as  it  is  in  some  places,  is  worthy  of 
a  place  for  ornament.  Its  leaves  distinguish 
it  from  other  pear  trees — they  are  very  glossy 
and  handsome. 

The  unopened  blossom  of  a  tree  is  more 
hardy  than  the  leaves.  But  when  the  petals 
expand  and  the  tender  stigma  is  exposed, 
it  is  easily  parched  or  frozen  although  t  he  pe¬ 
tals  around  it  may  remain  bright  and  entire. 
It-  is  often  the  ease  that  the  blossom  endures  an 
actual  frost  unscathed,  and  the  fruit  sets  and 
begins  to  swell,  but  eventually  drops  off  be¬ 
cause  its  stem  has  been  pinched  too  hard. 

Mr.  E  B.  Underhill,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.  writes  us  that  the  peach  crop  is  entirely 
ruined.  Small  fruits  are  coming  out  well. 
He  mentions  Bidwell,  Sharpless.  Miner  and 
Mt.  Vernon  among  the  newer  kinds.  Cuth- 
bert  proves  as  hardy  as  Turner  and  “  four 
timesas  valuable  otherwise.”  Gregg  is  equally 
iu  advance  of  all  other  blacks,  now  that  its 
hardiness  Is  proven,  while  the  Snyder  Black¬ 
berry  is  in  eve ry  wan  superior  to  Kittatinny 
except  in  size  of  berry. 

O  wing  to  the  ravages  of  the  cabbage  worm 
during  last  year,  many  will  be  dissuaded  from 
planting  for  market,  and  all  farmers  should 
at,  least  raise  enough  for  their  own  families; 
for  it,  is  comparatively  easy  to  rid  such  a 
patch  of  this  pest  by  carefully  going  over  it 
twice  with  a  pair  of'  scissors  jti  the  hand.  If 
one  has  more  cabbages  than  he  needs,  it  will 
probably  be  easy  enough  to  sell  the  surplus  or, 
if  tbe  price  should  be  low,  to  feed  them  to  the 
cows. 

A  member  of  the  Elmira  Club  said  that  he 
had  the  off  er  of  several  wagon-loads  of  leather 
shavings  from  a  boot  and  shoe  manufactory, 
and  asked  if  they  would  be  worth  the  draw¬ 
ing.  He  was  answered  by  another  member 
who  made  the  trial  years  ago.  He  said  that 
the  leather  was  in  much  the  same  condition 
as  when  put  on  the  soil.  Our  readers  may 
recall  the  article  by  l Tot.  F.  II.  Storer,  in 
this  journal  several  'months  ago,  which  fully 
answers  the  inquiry.  Leather  contains  five 
or  six  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  but  owing  to  its 
insolubility  it  is  practically  worthless.  Many 
think  that  grape-vines  are  greatly  benefited 
by  throwing  about  them  old  boots  or  scatter¬ 
ing  these  about  in  the  trenches  iu  which  they 
are  to  be  planted,  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  grape-vines  never  received  any  benefit 
therefrom. 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  MANY, 

During  the  25  years  (more  or  less)  in  which 
I  have  acted  ns  agent  for  the  Rural  I  have 
received,  as  premiums,  four  sewing  machines, 
one  ‘‘Randall's  Pulverizing  Harrow,”  and 
two  watches.  These  premiums  have  been  all 
they  were  represented,  and  in  some  instunces 
better  than  1  expected.  The  watches,  one  of 
which  I  received  more  than  a  year  ago,  aud 
the  other  some  two  months  since,  are  both 
splendid  time  keepers.  Neither  has  varied 
more  than  a  minute  in  two  months.  I  had 
hoped  to  secure  a  much  larger  club  for  the 
Rural  this  year,  but  the  competition  of  cheap 
papers  (cheap  in  price  and  in  material  and 
matter)  is  great.  I  am  certain  that  the  issue 
of  March  4  is  worth  the  year’s  subscription. 
Success  to  the  Rural!  F.  B.  Weed. 

Jouesville,  N.  Y. 
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l^tisceUtraeows. 


Green  Fodder  Corn,  Dried  Fodder  Corn 
and  Ensilage  Compared.— We  gather  the 
following  results  from  a  bulletin  received 
from  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  :— 

Two  very  important  questions  are  consid¬ 
ered — First,  is  the  loss  of  food,  by  fermenta¬ 
tion,  when  green  fodder  corn  is  dried  in  stacks, 
greater  or  less  than  when  it  is  preserved  in  a 
silo  i  Second,  is  ensilage  more  valuable  for 
milk  production  than  dried  fodder  corn  i 

To  study  these  questions,  an  experiment  was 
begun  ou  the  College  Farm  on  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1881.  At  that  time  the  corn  was  in 
milk,  the  stalks  were  very  rich  in  cane  sugar 
and  all  conditions  apparently  were  favorable 
for  the  trial. 

The  amount  of  green  fodder  corn,  by  actual 
weight,  was  10  tons.  Of  this  one  half  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  field  in  50  small  stacks,  while 
the  other  half,  after  it  had  been  cut  by  horse 
power  into  lengths  of  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch,  was  closely  packed  in  a  sdio  of  about  12 
tons’  capacity.  The  analysis  of  a  sample 
taken  with  the  utmost  care  to  represent  the 
entire  quantity  used  in  this  experiment,  gives 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  corn  before  it 
was  affected  either  by  loss  of  moisture  or  by 
fermentation. 

About  the  last  of  November, after  an  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  weather  of  nearly  three  months, 
1,200  pounds  of  the  dried  stalks  were  passed 
through  a  cutter  and  crusher,  then  thoroughly 
mixed  and  sampled.  The  analysis  of  this 
sample  compared  with  that  of  the  original 
green  corn  shows  the  changes  which  occurred 
during  the  process  of  field  curing. 

On  the  23d  day  of  December  the  contents  of 
the  silo  were  found  to  be  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation.  A  sample  taken  18  inches 
from  the  surface  was  entirely  free  from  disa¬ 
greeable  smell,  insipid  to  the  taste,  and,  as 
shown  by  the  analysis,  equal  in  all  respects  to 
the  best  ensilage  which  has  yet  been  received 
at  this  Station.  The  chemical  composition  of 
these  three  samples  can  be  seen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table.  It.  should  be  remembered  that 
sample  No.  I  represents  the  green  corn,  while 
samples  Nos.  II  and  111  represent  fodders  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  corn  by  two  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  preservation. 

TABLE  NO.  I. 


Water . 

No.  I 

Green  stalks. 
....  75.00 

No.  II. 

Dried  stalks. 
39.37 

No.  III. 
Ensila 
74.50 

Ash . 

.  1.58 

4.63 

1.95 

Protelne . 

1.25 

3.84 

1.75 

Fat . 

. 22 

.66 

.77 

Fiber . 

....  (5.35 

18.65 

7.86 

Carbohydrates. 

....  15.60 

32.85 

13.47 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

On  account  of  the  different  amounts  of  water 
in  these  samples,  their  relative  compositions 
are  not  plainly  seen.  Comparisons  between 
them  can  be  easier  made  by  arranging  the  re¬ 
sults  in  another  table,  in  which  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  100  pounds  of  the  dry  matter  of  each 
sample  is  given.  Table  No.  II  is  computed  for 
this  purpose. 

_ TABLE  NO.  II. 

No.  I.  No.  II.  No.  III. 

Green  stalks.  Dried  stalks.  Ensilage, 

Ash  .  6.32  7.64  7.71 

Protelne.... .  5.(10  6.33  6. 03 

Fat . 88  1.09  1.06 

Fiber .  2  >.40  So. 76  31.07 

Carbohydrates .  62.40  54.18  53.24 

_ 100.00 _ 100,00  100,00 

The  ash  of  corn  stalks  is  that  portion  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  lire.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  fermentation,  nor  is  it  prob¬ 
able  that  its  total  amount  was  in  any  way 
changed  either  after  the  corn  was  packed 
away  in  the  silo  or  after  it  was  stacked.  It  is 
therefore  adopted  as  a  standard  in  comparing 
the  above  analyses. 

It  has  been  shown  that  100  pounds  of  the 
green  corn  contained  75  pounds  of  water;  400 
pounds,  therefore,  of  this  corn  would  have 
yielded  100  pounds  of*dry  matter,  containing 
6.32  pounds  of  ash.  The  question  now  is, 
what  is  the  weight  of  dry  matter  in  the  ensil¬ 
age  and  in  the  field-cured  stalks,  which  con¬ 
tains  6.32  pounds  of  ash  ?  A  simple  calcula¬ 
tion  from  the  figures  in  table  No,  II  gives  the 
following  results; — 

_  table  NO.  III. 

NoT l.  No.  II.  No.  III. 

Green  stalks.  Dried  stalks.  Ensilage. 

Ash .  6.32  6.32  6.32 

Protelne .  5.U0  5.24  5.67 

Fat . as  .90  .86 

Fiber .  25.40  25.44  25.49 

Carbohydrates .  62.40  44.82  43.64 

T'l  w't  dry  matter  luo.UQ  mg.  82.72  ftn,  ;S1.98  llis. 

Eighty-two  pounds  of  the  dry  matter  of  the 
ensilage  and  62%  pounds  of  the  dry  matter  of 
the  field- cured  stalks  now  contain  the  same 
weight  of  ash  which  100  pounds  of  the  dry 
matter  of  the  green  corn  contained,  Duiring 
the  process  of  field-curing ,  therefore,  400 
pounds  of  green  corn  lost  17%  pounds  of  dry 
matter;  while  400  pounds  of  green  com  pack¬ 


ed  in  a  silo  lost  18  pounds  of  dry  matter. 
Table  No.  Ill  shows,  further,  that  neither  the 
field-cared  com  nor  the  ensilage  suffered  a 
loss  of  proteine,  fat  or  fiber,  but  that  the  total 
loss  fell  upon  the  class,  carbohydrates,  which 
includes  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  the  least  costly  in¬ 
gredients  of  fodders. 

Admitting  now  that  quite  as  much  of  the 
dry  matter  of  green  com  was  preserved,  in 
this  experiment ,  by  field-curing  as  by  packing 
in  a  silo,  there  remain  still  several  important 
questions  to  be  considered.  First,  will  cows 
eat  the  dried-corn  fodder  as  readily  and  with 
as  little  waste  as  they  will  eat  ensilage  ?  Sec¬ 
ond,  how  does  the  milk  of  cows  which  are  fed 
dried  fodder  corn  compare  in  quantity  and 
quality  with  the  milk  of  the  same  cows  when 
ensilage  is  used  ? 

A  feeding  trial  was  begun  on  tbe  6th  day  of 
December  for  the  purpose  of  studying  these 
questions.  Four  cows  were  selected  from  the 
herd,  placed  side  by  side,  fed,  watered  and  exer¬ 
cised  at  the  same  time,  and  for  60  consecutive 
days  treated  in  all  respects  as  nearly  alike  as 
was  possible. 

During  the  first  period  of  20  days  all  four 
cows  were  fed  the  same  daily  ration,  made  up 
for  each  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight.  The  ta¬ 
bles  are  omitted,  but  a  summary  of  the  facts 
shown  in  them  is  as  follows: — 

First — When  the  green  corn  was  dried  in 
stacks  the  loss  of  food  was  less  than  it  was 
when  the  com  was  packed  in  a  silo. 

Second — When  dried  fodder  corn  was  cut 
and  crushed  it  was  eaten  by  the  cows  under 
experiment  quite  as  readily  and  with  as  little 
waste  as  ensilage. 

Third — In  three  cases  the  yield  of  milk  was 
not  increased  when  ensilage  was  substituted 
for  dried  corn,  but  in  one  case  ensilage  caused 
an  increase  of  87  pounds  of  milk  in  40  days. 

Fourth — In  the  mixed  milk  for  20  days  of 
herd  No.  I  ensilage  caused  no  increase  in  the 
yield  of  total  solid  matter ;  while  in  the  milk 
of  herd  No.  II  for  the  same  period  it  caused  a 
gain  of  8%  pounds,  or  seven  per  cent. 

Alfalfa  or  Lucerne.— We  areafraid  that 
many,  influenced,  by  all  that  is  said  about 
Alfalfa  or  Lucerne,  to  cultivate  it,  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Nevertheless,  in  some  States  it  is 
for  certain  purposes  highly  praised.  W e  hope 
next  Summer  to  obtain  some  information  re¬ 
specting  it  from  our  plot  at  the  Rural  Farm. 
F.  D.  Coburn,  of  Kansas,  gives  tbe  JN  ew  Y  ork 
Tribune,  Prof.  Shelton's  opinion  of  Alfalfa, 
which  has  been  arrived  at  by  careful  experi¬ 
mentation  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  that 
State.  Omitting  a  considerable  part  qf  this  as 
having  been  published  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  we  give  a  few  extracts  which  answer 
questions  we  are  constantly  receiving  :  Prof. 
Shelton  sowed  it  for  the  first  time  in  1875,  and 
has  had  more  or  less  growing  upon  the  college 
farm  ever  since.  When  properly  treated,  he 
thinks  it  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  crops  grown  in  Kansas;  still  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  undertake  to  raise  it  there 
will  fail  miserably.  Enough  persons,  how¬ 
ever  are  successful  to  make  its  cultivation  no 
longer  a  doubtful  experiment. 

He  says  it  will  endure  drought  better  than 
any  other  crop,  not  excepting  White  Oak 
timber.  Last  Summer  it  made  a  growth  of 
about  18  inches  every  six  weeks,  apparently 
as  well  as  if  there  had  been  frequent  rains. 
He  has  cut  four  crops  of  one-and-a-half  tons 
each  per  acre  dnring  a  single  season,  and  can 
do  as  much  in  any  season  that  is  not  too  wet. 
The  hay  is  not  so  good  as  Red  Clover,  the  stalk 
being  solid  and  very  woody;  to  obtain  the 
best  results  it  should  be  cut  on  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  blossom.  Cattle  and  horses 
eat  it  well,  though  always  leaving  the  woody 
stems;  but  it  is  preeminently  excellent  for  a 
pasture,  producing  two  or  three  times  as  much 
food  as  clover  or  Blue  Grass,  and  if  allowed 
stock  will  literally  gnaw'  it  into  the  ground. 
If  pastured  too  closely,  however,  it  is  liable  to 
be  seriously  injured. 

It  surpasses  anything  he  knows  of  for  hog 
pasture,  and  for  that  use  he  had  rather  have 
one  acre  of  it  than  five  acres  of  artichokes. 
Its  worst  enemies  at  the  farm  are  gophers  and 
moles,  w'hich  completely  honeycomb  the  soil 
and  in  time  destroy  the  plants.  To  get  rid  of 
these  he  would  trap  them.  Any  good  corn 
land  answers  well  for  Lucerne,  but  new  break¬ 
ing,  raw  prairie,  very  poor  soils,  very  wet 
lands,  or  lands  very  foul  with  persistent  weeds, 
will  not  do,  as  upon  such  it  cannot  survive  the 
first  year.  Good,  rich,  tolerably  clean,  dry 
laud  will  do  in  almoit  any  situation,  and  if  it 
inclines  to  strong  clay  so  much  the  better. 
Prof.  S.  would  prepare  the  ground  w-ell  by 
thoroughly  ploughing  and  harrowing,  and 
sow  broadcast  about  April  1st,  not  less  than 
twenty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and  follow 
with  light  harrow  and  roller. 

California  or  South  American  seed  should  be 
I  used,  or  that  grown  from  such  here,  as  he  has 
found  from  experience  that  either  Eastern  or 
European  seed  is  wholly  unreliable.  During 
j  the  first  season’s  growth  Lucerne  is  a  feeble, 
sickly  appearing  plant,  easily  destroyed  and 
should  not  be  pastured  or  mowed  closely. 


None  of  these  should  cause  discouragement;  if 
the  weeds  are  kept  out  and  the  stock  not 
allowed  on  it,  the  development  in  the  second 
year  will  be  abundantly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  M.  Collar,  of  Ford  County,  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Kansas,  reports  having  sown 
four  years  ago  on  three  acres  of  cultivated 
soil  thirty-six  pounds  of  se  d,  which  grew  well 
the  first  year  and  was  not  mowed.  The  second 
year  it  attained  a  hight  of  forty-two  inches 
before  it  was  cut  by  hand  and  fed  to  different 
kinds  of  stock.  In  the  Fail  it  was  cut  with  a 
mower,  cured  and  some  of  it  stacked  and  some 
stored  in  a  mow.  He  says  the  leaves  fell  from 
the  stalks,  and  it  all  broke  In  such  small  pieces 
as  to  be  little  else  than  dirt.  The  third  year 
the  gophers  damaged  it  considerably  and  he 
afterward  exterminated  them.  He  now  has 
one-and-a-half  acre  in  good  condition;  the 
gophers  work  mostly  in  the  upland,  and  Mr. 
Collar  says,  from  west  to  east.  If  to  do  over 
again  he  would,  with  the  experience  he  has 
had,  sow  Red  Clover  instead  of  Lucerne. 


We  find  the  following  in  an  agricultural 
column  of  the  World;  P.  T.  Barnum,  who 
having  attended  an  agricultural  lecture  where 
the  speaker  was  very  lavish  in  his  praises  of 
muriate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer,  went  in  the 
morning  and  ordered  several  tons  to  be  sent 
to  his  farm,  which  in  due  time  were  delivered 
His  farmer  opened  one  of  the  casks  with  the 
intention  of  applying  it,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  it  common  salt.  He  started  for  Mr.  Bar¬ 
num  and  accosted  him  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  “Mr.  Barnum,  what  did  you  say  that 
stuff  was  that  came  yesterday  1  ”  “  Muriate 
of  soda.”  “Muriate  of  soda  I”  said  the  farm¬ 
er,  “  it’s  nothing  but  salt,”  “  Nonsense,”  said 
Mr.  Barnum,  “it  is  muriate  of  soda.”  “Mr. 
Barnum,  come  and  see  for  yourself.”  He  went, 
he  saw  and  tasted  it,  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
greatest  fraud  ever  perpetrated.  He  started 
for  the  city,  and  went  directly  to  the  dealer 
from  whom  it  was  bought,  and  asked  what 
the  stuff  was  they  had  sent  him.  Their  reply 
was,  “Muriate  of  soda,  as  ordered.”  “  It  is  a 
mistake,  for  it  is  nothing  but  common  salt.” 
Then,  for  tbe  first  time,  he  learned  that  com¬ 
mon  salt  and  muriate  of  soua  are  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

Gardening  Hints.  The  Judge,  a  comic 
paper  of  New  York,  gives  the  following  inval¬ 
uable  hints  on  gardening.  Early  Rose 
Potatoes  should  be  planted  early.  It  is  not 
called  Early  Rose  because  it  grows  on  rose 
bushes,  but  because  it  gets  up  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Do  not  make  tbe  mistake  of 
peeling  these  potatoes  before  planting.  As  for 
cutting  to  one  or  two  eyes,  we  think  they  had 
better  have  one  eye  single  to  their  own  happi¬ 
ness.  This  potato  is  to  be  eaten  whole. 
Mashed  pbtatoes  should  be  sown  broadcast... . 
The  String  Bean  is  the  best  bean  for  growing 
on  strings.  One  string  will  do  for  ten  beans. 
Some  of  the  high-strung  beans  need  pole®. 
These  may  be  pulled  up  and  taken  on  fishing 
excursions  and  be  returned  with  the  lines 
attached.  The  best  strings  for  these  beans  are 

B  strings . The  Champion  of  England 

Peas  were  named  after  Tom  Sayres,  the 
great  prize-fighter.  These  peas  do  not  need 
any  pods  on  them.  We  have  planted  them 
for  many  years  without  pods  on  them.  One 
great  advantage  of  the  Champion  of  England 
peas  is  that  they  spar  for  themselves.  You 
can  handle  the  Champion  of  England  without 
gloves.  In  selecting  ground  for  them  it  is 
best  to  have  the  sun  in  their  eyes.  Peas 
should  never  be  eaten  with  a  knife,  because 
they  roll  off.  It  is  best  to  pour  them  into  a 

funnel . Oats  should  not  be  planted 

wild.  Still  we  have  known  oats  sown  wild  to 
produce  a  larger  crop  than  the  tame  oats. 
Many  of  them  are  sown  by  moonlight  and 
some  by  gaslight,  but  it  is  sometimes  worse 
for  the  man  who  raises  them  than  for  the  oats 
themselves.  Tbe  best  place  to  sow  oats  is  in¬ 
doors  by  a  nice  fire  and  with  a  little  sprinkling 
of  cold  water.  Whiskey  is  a  destroyer  of  the 
crop,  and  though  very  good  for  harrowing 
in  induces  a  growth  of  weeds.  In  Scotland 
the  oats  are  fed  to  men  and  in  England  to 
horses,  so  that  a  famous  Scotchman  said  that 
nowhere  could  such  horses  be  found  in  the 
world  as  in  England  and  nowhere  such  men 
as  in  Scotland.  This  is  the  reason  why  on  the 

borders  inns  are  sometimes  called  oatels . 

Do  not  fail  to  raise  sheep.  The  proportion 
should  be  three  dogs  to  one  sheep.  They  will 
make  it  lively  for  the  sheep.  When  you  go 
wool  gathering  take  your  dinner  w  ith  you, 
for  you  may  get  lost.  Lambs  are  best  cooked 
a  lamb  mode.  Chinamen  eat  rice  with  mutton. 
Hence  their  knives  and  forks  are  called  chop 
sticks.  Thns  a  Chinaman  will  say: — “Lainby 
hard  to  bleat.”  Lambs  are  best  when  they 
begin  to  gambol— you  bet— on  the  green.  It 
is  funny,  but  Lamb’s  finest  work  was  on  pigs. 
Yet,  vice  versa,  we  have  seen  pigs  getting  in 
their  best  work  on  lamb  and  peas.  Ask  a 
Chinese  cook  what  goes  with  lamb,  do  you 

mind,  and  he  says  peas  and  queues.. . . . 

There  is  a  grea  consolation  in  finding  a  hair 
in  the  butter.  presence  is  a,  solemn  {proof 


that  the  compound  is  not  oleomargarine . 

Hooper  &  Co.,  seedsmen  of  London,  offer 
prizes  for  the  biggest  potato.  This  elicits 
from  tbe  agricultural  press  much  unfavorable 
criticism.  Big  potatoes  are  not  valued  in 

England  as  here . .Among  the  new  peas 

of  England  Carter’s  Pride  of  the  Market  is 
pronounced  the  best  main  crop  pea  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  . In  this  commonplace  world  every 

one  is  said  to  be  romantic  who  either  admires 

a  fine  thing  or  does  one. — Pope . One 

day  is  worth  three  to  him  who  does  everything 

in  order . . . 

- - 

ECONOMIZING  AND  FACILITATING 
FARM  OPERATIONS. 

These  have  been  brought  about  during  the 
past  and  present  generation,  more  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  or  improved  implements 
and  machinery  than  by  anything  else.  The 
tendency  has  been  and  is  still  going  on  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size,  and  consequently  tae  weight 
of  these,  so  that  they  can  accomplish  a  greater 
breadth  of  work,  and  also  a  greater  variety  of 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  with  considerable  less 
manual  labor  than  heretofore  employed.  We 
have  now  the  double  or  three- share  plow,  the 
broader  harrow,  the  clod  crusher  and  pulver¬ 
izer,  the  combined  reaper,  raker  and  binder, 
the  horse- power,  the  thrasher  and  winnower, 
the  grain  mill,  and  lastly,  the  screw  pulver¬ 
izer— just  out — which,  it  is  asserted,  can  break 
up  and  seed  in  the  best  manner  twenty  acres 
of  stubble  land  per  day. 

To  operate  these  improved  implements  and 
new  machinery  in  the  most  economical  way, 
a  larger  and  more  powerful  class  of  horses  is 
requisite  than  our  farmers  have  been  in  the 
habitofusing,  except  in  a  few  localities,  so 
that  two  to  four  may  be  able  to  do  the  work 
which  now  demands  four  to  six  of  the  ordina¬ 
ry  breeds,  and  thus  save  the  services  of  addi¬ 
tional  hands  and  stable-room,  besides  some¬ 
thing  for  feed  and  cost  of  wear  and  tear  of 
harness. 

Extra-powerful  horses  have  been  imported 
from  Europe  in  considerable  numbers  during 
the  past  ten  years,  making  it  easy  in  neigh¬ 
borhoods  close  to  the  stallions  for  the  far¬ 
mers  to  obtain  tbe  service  of  these  for  their 
mares.  If  the  latter  are  of  fair  size,  sound 
and  strong,  the  half-breeds  produced  by  such 
a  cross  will  generally  be  sufficiently  powerful 
when  three  to  four  years  old,  to  work  this  en¬ 
larged  machinery  with  ease  in  less  numbers 
than  are  now  usually  required  of  our  smaller 
horses. 

May  and  J une  are  the  most  proper  months 
to  stint  mares;  the  colts  are  then  dropped  in 
April  and  May,  when  the  weather  has  become 
genial.  Abundant  pasture  soon  follows, 
which  enables  the  dam  to  give  a  sufficient  flow 
of  milk  for  the  rapid  growth  of  her  foal,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  herself  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  A.  B.  Allen. 


<Jf )f  fyovseman. 


AN  ANTI-CRIBBING  ARRANGEMENT. 

In  the  Rural  of  February  25,  I  noticed  an 
inquiry  and  answer  about  a  cribbing  horse. 
I  send  a  sketch  of  a  method  for  preventing 
cribbing  that  I  saw  applied  some  years  ago 
in  a  stable  near  Boston.  The  manger  can  be 


Fig.  100. 


swung  backwards  and  forwards,  towards  tbe 
horse  for  feeding,  and  back  into  the  passage 
for  filling.  When  it  is  tilted  back,  the  horse 
has  a  blank  wall  in  front  of  him  with  no 
chance  of  getting  his  teeth  fast  to  anything. 

New  York  City.  R.  W.  Nrwbery. 


California  Horse  s- 

I  notice  that  your  California  correspondent, 
in  writing  in  a  late  Rural  about  the  horses 
in  California,  makes  a  mistase  in  speaking  of 
the  extensive  ranch  of  one  of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  in  that  State  when  he  alludes  to  Mr. 
Sandford.  He  probably  means  ex-Governor 
Leland  Stanford  w  ho  was  the  owner  of  the 
famous  trotter  Occident ,  and  who  has  made 
extensive  purchases  of  thoroughbred  mares 
and  trotting  horses  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Stanford  hasa  brother, ex-Senator  Charles 
Stanford,  residing  in  the  town  of  Niskayuua, 
Schenectady  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  who  is  also  an  exten¬ 
sive  breeder  of  trotting  horses  and  who  sold 
his  brother,  Gov.  Stamford,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  car-load  of  horses  bred  by  himself.  Gov. 
Stanford  is  a  native  of  New  York  State.  He 
purchased  the  thoroughbred  mares  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  them  with  trottiug  stallions 
as  an  experiment  in  improving  trotting  stock. 
I  have  never  heard  how  he  has  succeeded,  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know.  f.  d.  0. 
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thoughts  of  the  injustice  so  often  done  to  the 
hard-working  girls  who  make  the  home  of  the 
farmer  so  comfortable  and  pleasant.  Speaking 
of  books  and  of  magazines,  a  look  of  despair 
crossed  her  face,  and  she  exclaimed  with  in¬ 
dignation. 

“  But  I  cannot  get  money  to  buy  one  maga¬ 
zine,  or  paper.  It  is  not  hard  times;  father 
is  saving  money  that  he  will  never  spend ;  but 
he  will  not  allow  a  cent  to  go  out  in  pleasures 
as  we  go  along.  What  is  the  use  of  life  to  me  f 
To  do  the  housework,  wait  on  the  hired  help, 
and  get  my  board,  and  shabby  clothing  1  No 
wonder  farmers’  daughters  want  to  get  away 
from  home,  to  the  factory,  or  into  stores 
anywhere  that  gives  them  opportunity  to  earn 
money  of  their  own.  If  it  was  not  for  mother 
I - ”  But  I  broke  in  on  this. 

“Is  there  no  way  in  which  you  could  earn 
as  much  spare  money  at  home  as  you  would 
have  left  after  your  board  was  paid  if  you 
worked  away  from  home  ?” 

“Plenty  of  ways,”  she  replied,  “but  I  should 
not  be  allowed  to  keep  the  money  if  it  was 
earned.  It  would  ber  Jeanie,  give  me  the 
money  to  pay  the  hired  men,’  and  that  would 
be  the  last  of  it.  Oh,  I’ve  tried  it,  worked  in 
the  garden,  planted  corn,  raised  fruits,  and 
poultry ;  but  it’s  of  no  use,  I  cannot  even  get 
money  to  buy  postage  stamps  without  asking 
for  it,  and  undergoing  a  fire  of  questions.” 

I  felt  that  what  this  young  girl  said  was  in 
many  instances  too  true.  And  why  is  it?  Are 
daughters  not  so  much  valued  as  sons  in  a 
farmer’s  home  ?  Is  it  true  that  their  work, 
often  times  drudgery,  is  estimated  so  low  as  to 
be  taken  for  granted !  And  if  a  good  daughter 
stays  at  home  to  cheer  the  declining  days  of 
mother  and  father,  should  she  not  be  paid  in 
a  regular  and  stated  way  and  have  something 
her  very  own  ?  The  butter,  the  poultry,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  fruit  crop,  or  buy  her  a 
dozen  hives  of  bees,  and  let  ber  have  the  pro¬ 
duct,  that  costs  nothing  from  your  barn  or 
granary.  What  sacrifices  she  has  made — her 
youth,  her  hopes  of  mental  improvement, 
society  and  an  independent  living;  and  let  not 
her  pocket-money  be  doled  out  grudgingly, 
but  as  her  share  in  part  of  the  profits  of  the 
home  she  helps  to  keep  so  thrifty  and  cheerful. 
Every  woman,  married  or  single,  has  a  feeling 
of  this  kind,  and  I  know  many  cases  of  wives 
who  would  rather  do  without  things  needed, 
than  a°k  for  the  means  of  purchase.  This  is 
the  reason  why  store  bills  are  run  up,  and  why 
women  often  have  to  resort  to  subterfuges  to 
get  what  is  really  their  own.  If  fathers  could 
once  be  brought  to  see  this,  and  give  their 
daughters  what  they  can  afford  of  the  mutual 
earnings,  then  the  new  era  would  dawn. 
Brothers  would  see  their  sisters  so  treated  and 
there  would  be  some  hope  for  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  wives. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


OUR  READING  CLUB, 


It  has  no  high-sounding  title,  no  officers,  no 
constitution  or  by-laws,  and  is  not,  even 
among  ourselves,  recognized  as  a  society,  yet 
it  is  doing  more  genuine  work  than  many  a 
Literary  Circle  that  has  been  organized  with 
every  possible  formality.  We  never  have  a 
meeting,  for  we  live  miles  apart,  and  many  of 
the  members  do  not  see  each  other  once  a 
year;  others  do  not  meet  once  in  five  years, 
yet  we  always  understand  each  other,  for  our 
common  motto  is:  “When  you  have  any¬ 
thing  good  to  read,  pass  it  around.” 

That  we  may  always  be  sure  of  something 
new,  one  friend  takes  the  Century,  another 
the  Eclectic,  another  Harper’s  and  another 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  we  all  ex¬ 
change,  not  only  the  magazines,  but  whatever 
books  that  may  happen  to  come  to  us,  Some 
of  the  books  are  of  but  transient  interest  or 
worth,  and  we  let  them  go,  indifferent  as  to 
their  return;  but  they  are  sometimes  standard 
works  of  permanent  value  that  will  be  useful 
for  future  reference,  and  for  such  the  pass¬ 
word  “  Take  good  care  of  this,”  always  insures 
its  safe  return. 

Thus  you  see  that  although  we  have  “  re¬ 
tired  to  a  farm  in  pursuit  of  health  and  hap¬ 
piness.”  we  still  have  our  connections  with  the 
outside  world  and  may  yet  make  our  own  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  expect  to  read  them  all ;  that  per¬ 
haps  would  not  be  best,  even  if  possible,  for 
too  much  reading  is  often  as  injurious  as  too 
little  can  be,  but  the  most  of  U9  have  leisure 
to  take  at  least  the  cream  from  each  number, 
while  with  some  of  the  monthlies,  merely  to 
look  over  the  artistic  work  is  equal  to  a  “feast 
of  reason  and  a  flow  of  souL”  For  myself,  I 
can  imagine  no  greater  pleasure  than  (with  an 
appreciative  companion)  finding  fresh  beau¬ 
ties  on  each  newly-cut  pictured  i>age  of  a 
Harper’s  Monthly. 

One  of  our  best  New  York  journalists  lately 
wrote:  “  For  a  child  to  have  St.  Nicholas  and 
later  on  Harper’s  Monthly  through  his  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  would  give  him  a  liberal  ed¬ 
ucation,”  and  although  we  have  tor  our  chil¬ 
dren  wider  avenues  to  knowledge  than  these 
alone  would  give,  all  must  acknowledge  their 
value  as  accompaniments  to  a  student’s  life  in 
cultivating  taste  for  pure  and  wholesome  lit¬ 
erature.  There  are  so  many  excellent  juven¬ 
ile  publications  that  it  is  hard  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  them;  but  my  own  little  daughter,  al¬ 
though  her  years  barely  number  more  than  one 
decade,  alreadj*  considers  her  St.  Nicholas  as 
necessary  a  part  of  her  daily  existence  as  is 
her  daily  bread;  while  for  my  humble  self,  I 
surely  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
the  keen  enjoyment  I  find  within  its  pages, 
when  a  foreign  sovereign  (the  Empress  of 
Austria)  confesses  that  she  “  finds  the  St. 
Nicholas  most  entertaining  reading.” 

When  we  first  set  up  our  “  household  gods  ” 
we  each  year  had  our  magazines  bound;  but 
long  ago  gave  up  that  practice,  for  whit  is  the 
use  of  filling  our  book  shelves  with  monstrous 
rows  of  similar  volumes  that  must  inevitably 
be  crowded  out  of  the  way  by  newcomers.  In 
our  grandparents’  time,  when  books  were  rare 
and  one  acquired  but  few  in  a  lifetime,  it  was 
well  enough  to  be  carefully  saving  of  them; 
but  those  “good  old  times”  are  gone  now,  and 
even  with  our  books  as  with  ourselves,  is  it 
not  “better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out?” 

Last  year  among  the  city  guests  who  “  flit 
to  us  in  summer  time  ”  came  the  wife  of  a 
member  of  a  publishing  firm  in  New  York 
City,  and  she  gave  me  some  new  ideas  on  book¬ 
lending.  “  It  is  wrong,”  she  said,  “  for  you  to 
lend  your  books  as  you  do.  You  are  doiugan 
injustice  to  book-dealers.  Each  family  should 
buy  its  own  reading  matter."  This  was  put¬ 
ting  the  matter  in  a  new  light  to  me,  for  1  had 
always  felt  that  book-lending  was  a  kind  of 
a  rare  charity,  an  humble  way  of  doing  good 
— for  although  some  of  our  society  can  buy 
whatever  books  they  choose,  others  (and  per¬ 
haps  the  greater  number)  must  practice  some 
self-denial  in  other  matters  to  be  able  to  own 
even  a  small  library. 

I  suppose  book-dealers  have  their  rights  as 
well  as  other  people;  but  I  am  afraid  I  have 
too  long  wandered  in  this  by -path -of  wrong¬ 
doing  to  be  easily  converted  from  the  error  of 
my  ways,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  absorbed  its 
contents,  even  my  last  acquired  treasure — my 
dainty  little  volume  of  Longfellow’s  Birth¬ 
day  Poems — shall  go  the  rounds,  for  I  can  al¬ 
ready  think  of  several  friends  with  whom  I 
am  longing  to  share  its  beautiful  thoughts. 


- ENGINE - 

Is  acknowledged  by  practical  engineers  to  be  the  most  compact  substantial,  durable  and  desirable  Engine 
now  offered  for  sale.  Its  substantial  construction.  Its  safety  and  ease  of  management,  make  it  especially 
adapted  for  use  of  farmers,  planters  aud  others  needing  steam  power. 

OVER  *2  200  IN  ACTUAL  USE. 

Every  Engine  aud  Boiler  thoroughly  tested  before  leaving  our  Works,  aud  guaranteed  to  work  well  and 
give  the  full  power  claimed. 

- SISK  OUR  VFRI  LOW  PRICES: - 

8  Horse  Power  Engine . $210.00  1  6.t£  Horse  Power  Engine . $355.00 

41^  «  ••  .  280.00  1  8.!*  “  “  “  .  440.00 

Send  for  our  new  No.  5  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 


JAMES  IEFFEL  &C0.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  OR  IIP  LIBERTY  ST.,  HEW  YORK 


SIMPSON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 

of  Every  Description. 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn,  Wheat 
Rye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain. 

,  li f~  Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  cor  FRONT  &  JOHN  Sts 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FARM  WORK 
AND  MILKING. 


Being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Rural,  I  am 
sometimes  amused  as  well  as  instructed  by  the 
hints  and  advice  to  farmers  and  their  wives. 
Now,  I  am  a  farmer’s  wife  and  was  a  farmer’s 
daughter,  and  have  spent  all  of  my  life  on  a 
farm,  and  know  that  farm  work  is  a  healthy 
and  respectable  employment;  and  it'  a  farmer 
owns  his  farm  he  can  live  in  independence 
and  almost  in  luxury^  yet  there  is  more  labor 
than  poetryr  in  farming.  I  think  if  May  Maple 
would  milk  from  four  to  six  cows  every  morn¬ 
ing  all  Summer,  in  the  wet  grass — and  every 
milkmaid  knows  the  cow’s  breath  is  anything 
but  fragrant — she  would  change  her  mind  as 
to  the  pleasures  of  it  as  a  business.  Farmers 
and  their  wives  have  to  labor  early  and  late, 
with  but  few  holidays  in  the  Summer.  Help 
for  the  farmer’s  wife  is  scarce  and  not  very 
reliable  as  a  general  thing.  If  there  is  any 
merry-making,  the  help  is  off,  not  as  much  as 
saying  “By  your  leave, ’’while  the  milking  must 
be  done,  rain  or  shine.  Almost  every  farmer’s 
wife  of  my  acquaintance  is  a  good  butter 
maker — not  a  maker  of  the  cheesy,  streaky 
stuff  described  in  the  Rural.  And  as  to 
cooking,  no  one  can  beat  a  practical  farmer’s 
wife:  one  who  oversees  hqjj  own  cooking  and 
does  most  of  it  herself.  Farmers  and  their 
families  are  not  the  ignorant,  awkward  people 
that  city-bred  folks  ofttimes  imagine.  If  the 
person  who  invented  the  word  farmerine  will 
never  use  the  word  again  (I  think  it  a  con¬ 
temptible  word  and  ft  slur  on  womankind)  he 
or  she  will  receive  the  thanks  of  one 

Farmer’s  Wife. 


PROFESSOR 


SECOND  TO  NONE! 


jjUOSPHAT/c 


Yearly  Sales  50,000  Tons, 


This  Fertilizer,  which 
was  at  first  sold  almost 
entirely  in  the  Southern 
States,  has  of  late  years 
become  so  deservedly 
popular  In  the  North, for 
the  cultivation  of  all 
Farm  Crops,  that  the 
company  have  enlarged 
their  works  especially  to 
supply  the  Northern  de¬ 
mand,  and  wc  are  now  In 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  B<Aing  J*ow- 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cock  Kook 
sent  free. 

Ruinford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


position  to  till  orders 
promptly.  Pamphlets 
-containing  testimonials 
*  and  other  information 

ife-f,  furnished  by  our  local 
agents,  or  on  appllca- 
*  tion  to 


HEW  A  R  »  !  for 
fj  B  jB  V  any  case  <>1'  Blind 

■  H  lllfi  I  Bleeding.  Itching, 
Ulcerated,  or  Pro- 
IrHanLpTbl' ’.S  that  l>cB  INTUs  PILE  U  EM  Ell  V 
fails  to  cur*’.  Prepared  by  J.P.MILLKR.  M.IJ..  915  Arch 
St.  Phila..  Pa.  A"h  genuhiK  uffiout  hit  figxatiire.  Send 
for  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  atomi,  81, 


GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS 


111  II  I  I*  ^^For  pamphlet*  (fowrih- 

11  S I 1“  2*%ing  the  gi'mif  Mtwi.it 

■  ■  ■■  ™  ■  YVr  .  v . ■ttulV,.yAtea<hmc.,t 

write  The  AULT.Y1AN  A  TAYLOR  GO.  Mansfield,  u. 


General  Selling  Agents  of  Pacific 


Guano  Company,  Boston,  Mass 


TEN  DOLLARS  PER  TON  SAVED 

BY  USING 


Coffee.  If  Dr.  Hoskins’s  “  Brieflet”  (p.  129) 
on  coffee  is  strictly  true,  he  might  be  a  little 
more  explicit  and  let  us  know  what  he  means 
by  poor  coffee  or  good.  Does  he  make  a  d  s- 
tinction  between  au  infusion  or  a  decoction  ? 
If  he  is  correct  in  theory,  then  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  users  of  this  beverage  are  in  a 
great  measure  protected  from  bad  results  by 
using  poor  coffee. 

I  say,  good  i.  e.,  well-made  coffee,  is  not  so 
harmful  as  the  miserable  concoctions  generally 
found  in  ordinary  use.  I.  L.  Peters. 


Price  $25  Per  Ton  ol  2,000  Pounds, 
on  cars  or  boat  in  Pliiladelphla  or  Baltimore 
This  is  not  an  Acid  Phosphate,  or  dissolved  8.  C.  R^ck,  but  is  a  regular 

Raw  Bone  Ammoniated  Super-Phosphate. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  SHOWING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 

Address  BAUCH  &  SONS,  Sole  Manufacturers 

miXjADBXiI'lkxA,  r*A. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  a  farmer’s 
daughter,  that  has  filled  my  mind  with 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Worth  knowing:  To  make  the  water  soft 
in  a  newJy  plastered  cistern,  put  on  a  coat  of 
boiled  linseed  oil  after  the  plaster  has  become 
thoroughly  dry.  The  oil  also  must  be  jer- 
fectly  dry  before  the  water  is  allowed  in. 

M.  A.  Peterson. 


ittiisiMttaiuotttf 


M  iftimUaneotta 


$eal  ffistat* 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  at  great  bargains. 
E.  C.  LINDSEY  &  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


OOD  FARMS  $600  to  $3,000  Good  climate. 

C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Don’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
Settlement,  Tltust  rated  Catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


|HILLandDRILL| 

PHOSPHATE 

criun  rnt,  n.uciui  , — r* 


EXTRACTS  OF  SASSAFRAS  AND  ROSE  WATER- 

Please  give  recipes  for  the  above  and  ob¬ 
lige.  h.  r.  w. 

Ans.— For  the  extract  of  sassaf  ras :  Bruise 
and  cut  into  pieces  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  the  bark  from  the  roots,  put  into  a  wide 
mouthed  bottle,  and  pour  over  three  pints  of 
95  per  cent,  deodorized  alcohol.  Cork  and  let 
stand  three  weeks,  shaking  occasionally,  then 
filter  and  bottle  for  use.  For  the  rose  water: 
Tafce  of  the  oil  of  rose,  twelve  drops,  mix  in 
a  mortar,  or  any  convenient  vessel,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  white  sugar  and  two  drams  of 
lump  magnesia,  then  gradually  add  one  quart 
of  water,  two  of  95  per  cent,  deodorized  alcohol 
and  filter  through  paper.  Or  fill  a  bottle  half 
full  of  good  brandy,  fill  up  with  rose  leaves 
(those  of  thecabbage  i  oseure  best)  cork  tightly, 
keep  iu  a  cool  place  for  two  or  three  months, 
when  the  spirits  can  be  filtered  and  bottled  for 
use.  We  have  selected  the  above  recipes  as  be¬ 
ing  the  simplest  and  Lest  we  know  of  for  the 
home  manufacture  of  these  extracts. 


AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

THE  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 


I  SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

j1  This  is  a  true  bone  superphosphate,  and  ill 
(  nay  be  used  on  any  crop,  in  the  Mill  or  drill  P 
l  i  or  broadcast.  either  with  or  without  manure, 

P  ,i  and  will  produce  a  much  earlier  aud  larger 
Wj  crop.  In  the  llcport  of  the  Mass.  Inspector 
Ml  of  Fertiliser*,  Its  valuation  is  from  }?;•  to 
!  glO  per  ton  higher  than  other  Phosphates 
!|i|  which  sell  at  the  sumo  price.  The  past 
'[ill  year  over  COoO  tons  wore  sold  against  100  III 
i[,  I  tons  three  years  ago,  showing  that  it  is  i] 
£|ii II  |  liked  by  tho  farmers.  If  there  is  no  local  j 
II  .  agent  hear  you,  send  to  uiL 

Ml  Also  for  ah  STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES.  ! 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO 

feL  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK  J 


Low  PRICES;  LONGTIME:  REBATE  FOR  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers, 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R,  M.  Newport,  gen. land  agt. 

M’  noN  this  Paper.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  GREAT 


'OR  RENT— A  small  farm,  conveniently  located 
tor  nursery  purposes.  Terms  easy.  Address 

JOHN’  H.  SCUDDER,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


AGjook of  Hare  Originality, entitled 


PRACTICAL  »  IFE 

The  ;>rotj)vu»  Solved.  The  Individual  carefullv  con¬ 

sidered  from  the  of  ruMpoaxibililY  up  to  maturity  in 


eulereu  from  the  of  rc»pau>ob>HLy  up  to  maturity  in  re« 

Irani  to  Education,  Home,  Society,  Etiquette, 
Amusements.  Dress,  Love.  Marriage.  Busi¬ 
ness,  Aa.  /<<>>(’  ttrruii-  h'utrrr  are  to  he  Breuil- 
The  Volume  ahniiud^  in  vtrlklnft  thonirhU.rare  inform-iUm 
and  intense  enmtuon-aem.e.  Full-pairr  colored  plulee— each 

ONE  A  GEM  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere, 
bend  for  circnlar.  Tull  description,  t>  rm«.  aiMress. 

J.  C.  MeCCBBV  *  <  <K.  Philadelphia.  f*«. 


Neuralgia ,  Sciatica,  Lumbago, 

Backache,  Soreness  of  the  Chest,  Gout, 
Quinsy,  Sore  Throat,  Swellings  and 
Sprains,  Burns  and  Scalds, 
General  Bodily  Pains, 

Tooth,  Ear  and  Headache,  Frosted  Feet 
and  Ears,  and  all  other  Pains 
and  Aches. 

No  Preparation  on  earth  equals  Ft.  Jacobs  Oil  as 
a  safe,  sure,  simple  and  cheap  External  Remedy. 
A  trial  entails  but  the  comparatively  trifling  outlay 
of  50  Cents,  and  every  one  suffering  with  pain 
can  have  cheap  and  positive  proof  of  its  claims. 
Directions  in  Eleven  Languages. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
MEDICINE. 

A.VOGELER  &  CO,, 

Baltimore,  JWd.,  V*  S.  A. 

Uihn..r,nM  il»1“lall‘  Primed  tin  All  * 

nt-'Ogp*  «  e  send  this- the  most  Elegant  pack  ever 
llb^g?  published-free  to  every  one  sending  ic  cts. 
lot  our  new  price  list,  A  Illustrated  Premium  List. 
Agents  Large  Sample  Book  &  100  samples  at  cents. 
Address.  STEVENS  BROTHERS.  Aorthford.  Conn. 


The  People  have  Proclaimed 


IfttoUaneoujs 


The  Clydesdale 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 


The  Kin«aj  of  Draft  Horses 


SKIN  CURE 


Union  Uddergurment 

Vests  and  Drawers  in  On 
[Hade  la  all  Weights  Of  M> 
Irino  aud  CaKhmertgChen 
Ilcttes,  Princess  Skirts 
Emancipation,  Dress  Re 
form  &  Comfort  Waists 
Corded  Waists  a  specialty 
Nctv  Illustrated  I’nmph 
let  Free. 

MR?.  A.  FLETCHER. 

6  E.  lilh  St,,  IS.  Y.  City. 


w  Is  Warranted  to  Cure 

R  F. 

p,  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  w 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  ” 
"  ALL  ROUCH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS,  > 
«  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP,  ^ 
g  SCROFULA  ULCERS,  PIMPLES  and  g 
°  TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  all  parts  of  the  j  "*• 
body.  It  makes  the  skin  white,  soft  and  smooth; 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  is  tho  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  pat  up,  two 
bottles  in  one  package,  consisting  of  both  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  olasB  druggists  havoit.  Trice  $1.  per  package. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 


POWELL  BROTHERS 


It  Is  what  every  boy  wants,  and 
what  every  man  ought  to  have. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  price  list  to 


SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA., 
I.nrkfhi  ami  finest  eollectiou  in  ihe  Wnrlil 
of  Clyilrulale  y*tallii>nn,  the  be*t  breed  ot 
Draft  Harises.  Also  an  importation  of  the  choicest 

Perclieron-Normnn*  to  be  found.  Breeders  of 
Trnuiug-Krrd  Roadster.,  and  Importers  and 
Breeders  . of  Holstein  and  Devon  Cattle.  Rare 
Individual  F.wcsUence  and  Choicest  Pedigree  our 
Specialties,  at  same  time  avoiding  animals  whose 
constitutional  He tor,  energies,  and  stamina  have  been 
impaired  by  highfectllna  and  over  fattening.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free  Correspondence  solicited 
Mention  Rural  Ne«r  Yorker 


596  Washington  St,  Boston.  Mass. 
New  York  Riding  School  34th  St.  near  4th  Avenue. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

We  will  furnish  light  aud  profitable  employment  to 
school  teachers  the  veur  round,  and  guarantee  situa¬ 
tions  to  worthy  parties.  Address  with  stamp. 

M.  C-  PETERSON,  Gc-nT  M'g’r,  OberUn,  Ohio. 


K  j  |  Cards.  Feather  *  Hand  Series  ate.,  iaucy  case  10c 
*  "  ’  ’  Samoles  3c.  F.moire  Card  Co..  Blrmlrnrhsm.  Ct 


Samples  3c.  Empire  Card  Co..  Birmingham,  Ct. 

t  a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
1  *  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 


NOW  IS  TIIE  TIME  TO  LEARN  TELEGRAPHY. 

Over  15, 01X1  miles  of  new  Kntlvomis  are  to  he  built 
the  coming  season.  We  will  give  a  written  guarantee 
to  furnish  students  good  paying  situations  as  iooli  as 
competent.  Address,  with  stamp 

OBERLIN  TELEGRAPH  CO.,  OberUn,  Ohio. 


VICTOR 


OE  AGENTS  WASTE 


a  By  Gen,  Tone.  t.  It  jpves  his  lift  )  7a fS  Vein  <  triable 
Espcriav'- ctMOttff  JnduuiM,  nml  iwunlti./lw* ttejint  time 
their  "inner  Mj  I)ceti*t  Custom#,  KxploitB, 

fc c,  Published  by  Avfl'wfy  of,  nnd lull  Introduction 

By  Gen,  Sherman 

With  Sti-i  1  Portrait*,  Chromo  Pull*-*, mnl  Fine  Enemv- 
ings.  AcyaNarc making ivuwtftMf|i,iUcii of  thin  gruml  find 
fastsellma hook  hv  ; '.•-AediitinaKist&d  Authors.  I* lethal sight. 
COO  MURK  AliK.VTH  WANTED.  Si  nd  fur  circulars  to 

_  A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  <fc  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Send  a  3c.  stamp  h>  CHAltLiss  Tollnku,  Jr. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  for  a  new  set  of  elegant 
Chromo  Cards  aud  catalogue  of  latest  de- 


The  m  ost  attractive  ancl 
the  most  complete 


signs  published. 


| HANDSOME  CIIROMO  CARDS,  Now  A  Artistic 
designs, on, In  ru.o  JOc,  Acltuowlwlged  best  sold. 
'Album  of  Sample,  35c.  If.  W.  Austin,  Fair  Haven  Conn. 


Elegant  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  name  In  Gold 
&  Jet  10c.  American  Card  Co.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  3  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
Postpaid.  G.  1.  Keep,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


yet  produced.  In  Me¬ 
chanical  construction 
and  finish  we  believe  the 
Mo.  Jf  to  be  unequaled. 

Its  ornamentation  is  of 
the  finest  order,  and 
twenty  parts  are  richly 
plated 

It  has  all  the  qualities 
demanded  of  a 

FIRST-CLASS 

MACHINE, 

in  the  presen  t  advanced 
state  of  the  art. 


a  week,  $13  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  True  A  Co.  Augusta,  Mr. 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
AddrebS  Stluson  <fc  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


$5to$20 


An  English  Veterinary  surge-fm  and  Chemist, 

t <  „ ,  v. 1 1 , i„  ...  Mu.  wwu,-.,  * — j  —  — —  —  —  , :  “ 

and  C  dtle  Powders  sold  here  are  worthless  tt ash.  Uo 
says  that  Rhcndau’a  OoDdition  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  Immensely  valuable  Notb*ag  cn  earth  will 
make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan's  Condition  PowcIcts.  Dose, 
one  icaspoonful  toouc  pint  food,  ^ldewn^  here,  or  sent 
by  mail  lor  eight  letter  etauips  I-  S.  JOHNSON  1  CO., 
".06ton,  Mass  ,  furiiutrly  Raugor  Mo 


rt*»  Artifeiiau  ,  vw-.iw,,,  J  — ...  — '  *-r 

traveling  in  tins  country,  Buys  that  most  of  the .Horse 


in  Your  Name  In  IlandBonie  Script  Type  on  ft 
II  Beautiful  Chrcimo  Cards,  10c.  Latest  Stylos.  /  J, 
U  Sentiment  Friendship,  Scroll  and  Motto  ^-» 
—  Seeries,  t3  packs  $1. IK).  lJrot>»pt  rtetvii-ins 
ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  P.O.Box  31,  North  ford,  Conn. 


Agent*  wnntcrt.  n  Day  made 
o.-lllng  our  NEW  llOtsfillOLD 
AIM  H  LTiS&nd  FAMILY  SCALE. 

\\  L-lch,  i  p  to  vj  lbs.  Sills  ut  $1.50. 
Ijouksi  icSoai.i£Co.,  Ciacimmu  U 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCU¬ 
LARS  sent  on  application 


CORRECT  TIME 


)  f  you  want  the  Best  Time  Keeper  for  the  Monev  that 
can  be  bought  anywhere  in  the  World,  get  tne 

Lancaster  Watch 

Sold  by  Jewelers  throughout  the  United  States.  Its 
16  grades  arc  not  the  lowest  in  price  but  the  best  for 
the  money.  All  Quick-Train  J.(-plate  Movements. 
Established  1S74.  Ask  for  tin-  LANCASTER,  PA., 
QUICK-TRAIN  RAILROAD  WATCHES. 


VICTOR  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Middletown,  Conn. 
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HOW  TO  TELL  WHEN  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  EXPIRE. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  Inquiring  how  they  may 
know  when  their  subscriptions  expire.  Many  write 
us  :  “  As  the  Rural  hus  stopped  coming,  1  presume 
my  subscription  has  expired.”  Our  method  Is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  we  trust  all  will  read  this  explana¬ 
tion.  Under  the  title  heading  of  the  paper  and  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  bull's  head  L  the  whole  number  of 
the  paper.  The  number  of  the  present  Issue  will  be 
seen  to  be  1878,  Thn  next  will  be  1619,  and  80  on. 
Now  when  a  subscription  Is  received  and  put  In  the 
printed  list,  53  numbers  arc  added  to  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  and  printed  after  the  subscriber's  name.  For  In¬ 
stance,  subscriptions  received  this  week  will  be 
numbered  on  the  printed  address  label  IT.®,  that  Is 
1678  with  52  numbers  added,  making  173(1.  When, 
then,  the  whole  number  of  the  paper  reaches  1730 
then  all  subscriptions  so  numbered  expire.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  present  time,  therefore.  It  will  be  seen  that 
all  subscriptions  expire  next  week.  If  the  number 
after  the  printed  name  Is  1678 ;  If  1679.  the  week 
after,  aud  so  on  through  the  year.  If  there  Is  no 
number  following  the  address  on  the  wrapper  the 
subscription  expires  not  until  the  end  of  the  year. 


♦ 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  March  18,  1882. 

After  Mr.  Conkling  declined  the  Associate 
Judgeship,  it  was  informally  tendered  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Geo.  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  but  at  the 
urgency  of  his  friends  who  think  there  is  work 
for  him  yet  in  the  Senate  he  refused  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  sent  to  tbe  Senate.  On  the 
13th  inst.  Judge  Blatchford,  of  this  city,  was 
nominated  to  the  position,  and  he  has  accepted 
the  nomination.  John  Russell  Young,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  staff,  has  been  nomina¬ 
ted  Minister  to  China,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Cuarley  Wright,  the  negro  boy,  who  saved 
three  lives  at  the  Park  Row  fire  in  this  city, 
has  received  a  silver  medal  from  the  New 
York  Humane  Society,  and  an  elegantly  de¬ 
signed  gold  one  from  a  similar  society  in 
England.  Besides  these  he  has  received  $163 
in  cash.  A  good  day  for  Charley! 

The  anti-Cbine6e  bill  has  been  discussed 
during  the  past  week  in  the  House  with  con¬ 
siderable  energy.  Representative  Taylor  of 
Ohio,  tbe  successor  of  Gen.  Garfield,  opposed 
the  bill.  He  was  listened  to  attentively  by 
both  sides  of  the  House  for  over  an  hour— 
an  unusual  compliment. 

During  the  month  of  February  there  arrived 
in  this  country  28,247  emigrants,  and  nearly 
one-third  of  them  came  from  Germany.  A 
comparison  of  the  number  arriving  in  the 
eight  months  ending  February  28,  1881,  with 
the  number  arriving  in  the  eight  months  end¬ 
ing  Feb.  28,  1882,  shows  an  increase  of  about 
70,000  in  the  eight  months  just  ended.  The 
number  of  immigrants  from  Ireland  has  de¬ 
creased,  and  also  the  number  from  Canada, 
which  has  fallen  from  78,500  to  51,600.  The 
number  from  England  and  Wales  has  in¬ 
creased  88  per  cent.,  and  the  number  from 
Germany  50  per  cent.,  the  number  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  about  43  per  cent.,  and 
the  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  has  risen 
from  3,517  to  15,486. 

Ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes  is  President  of 
the  Fremont  Savings  Bank  Company  just 
organized  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000. 

It  takes  9,703  officials  to  carry  on  the  city 
government  of  New  York,  and  their  salaries 
foot  up  over  $10,450,000  a  year. 

The  forest  fires  in  Michigan  last  Fall,  like 
the  floods  on  the  Mississippi  this  Spring,  did 
a  vast  amount  of  damage,  and  the  Michigan 
Legislature  has  just  appropriated  $255,000  for 
their  further  relief. 

Commissioner  Dudley  says  that  he  will  re¬ 
quire  $100,000,000  to  pay  the  pensions  to  sol¬ 
diers  whose  claims  are  to  be  adjusted  during 
the  next  year. 

Fitz  John  Porter’s  back  pay,  if  he  is  rein¬ 
stated  in  the  army,  will  amount  to  $115,000. 

The  House  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Ca¬ 
nals  agreed  to  the  bill  for  the  construction  of 
a  canal  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Illinois 
River.  The  measure  appropriates  $1,000,000. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri  River, 
so  as  to  make  it  navigable  from  Sioux  City  to 
St.  Louis,  $8,000,000  is  tusked  of  Congress.  The 
territory  which  would  be  benefited  by  this 
improvement  contains  520,000  square  miles,  or 
330,000,000  acres,  a  territory  eight  times  larger 
than  tbe  entire  six  New  England  States,  and 
twelve  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Scarcely  one-tenth  of  it  is  cultivated, 
and  yet  it  has  a  population  of  5,000,000,  and 
assessed  valuation  (on  real  aud  personal  pro¬ 
perty)  of  over  $1,200,000,000. 

Mr.  Hodge,  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  in¬ 
troduced  a  joint  resolution  in  the  House  on 
the  14th,  requesting  President  Arthur  to  par¬ 
don  Sergt.  Mason  and  restore  him  to  the  rank 
he  formerly  held  in  the  Army.  The  resolution 
passed  both  houses  with  few  dissenting  votes. 

Mr.  Alvord  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  reserving  a  certain 


tract  of  land  in  the  Adirondack  s  for  a  public 
forest,  free  to  all  persons,  for  the  purpose  of 
bunting,  fishing,  and  camping,  to  be  called 
the  Adirondack  Forest,  and  authorizing  the 
Governor,  Comptroller,  and  superintendent 
of  the  Adirondack  survey  to  cause  the  hounds 
of  said  forest  to  be  marked  by  a  well-defined 
line  and  monuments,  and  to  report  to  the  next 
Legislature. 

The  Mississippi  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  tobacco 
to  minors  without  an  order  from  their  parents 
or  guardians. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York 
•State  Agricultural  Society  have  selected  Utica 
as  the  place  where  the  annual  fair  of  tbe 
society  sha  1  be  held,  and  Sept.  25  to  29,  inclu¬ 
sive,  as  the  days,  a  later  time  than  usual. 
The  dates  were  selected  at  tbe  request  of  the 
dairy  and  hop  growing  interest  of  Central 
New  York. 

Mr.  Van  Voorhis  has  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  a  bill  to  regulate  immigration.  It  pro¬ 
vides,  among  other  thiugs,  that  the  masters  of 
ships  shall  pay  one  dollar  lor  each  immigrant 
brought  to  this  couutry,  the  money  to  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  for  an  immigrant  fund. 

A  Livingston  County  man  has  bought  and 
shipped  over  two  tons  of  skunk  skins  this 
Wmter. 

Nelson  Gardner,  treasurer  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  committed 
suicide.  He  left  a  letter  stating  that  he  had 
.stolen  uud  used  * one  $3,000  of  the  church 
money,  and  killed  himself  in  consequence. 

A  man  who  is  said  to  be  insane  attempted 
to  kill  Dr.  Gray,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  on  the  15th, 
in  the  latter’s  office  by  shooting  him.  The 
ball  passed  through  the  Doctor’s  left  cheek. 
Dr.  Gray  was  one  of  the  expert  witnesses  in 
the  Guiteau  trial. 


A  Case  ,l  Given  Over  to  Die.” 

The  following  report  of  a  case  in  which,  to 
all  appearances,  the  patient  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  curative  agencies,  is  one  among  the 
many  surprising  results  which  are  continually 
attending  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen: — 
*  •  The  last  Home  Treatment  that  1  ordered 
from  you,”  (writes  a  physician  in  Vermont 

“  was  for  Mrs  - .  She  was  given  over  to 

die  by  her  old  physician  (who  had  treated  her 
for  twenty-two  years)  and  friends.  1  was 
called  to  see  her  when  she  could  uot  speak  a 
loud  word,  or  lift  her  head  from  the  pil¬ 
low;  could  take  no  food  except  a  little  beef- 
tea.  1  sent  to  you  for  a  Home  Treatment  cf 
Oxygen  and  your  advice.  She  has  been 
steadily  improving;  she  is  around  the  house 
seeing  to  her  household  affairs.  Her  neighbors 
say  that  if  she  gees  well  there  is  no  use  of  any 
one’s  dying."  Treatiseon  Compound  Oxygen, 
sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and 
1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  18,  1882. 

Tbe  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  in  this 
city  within  the  last  24  hours: — Boston,  Mass.; 
wool  market  steady  but  sluggish  during  the 
week:  sales,  2,150,000  pounds,  including  all 
sorts:  manufacturers  buying  only  as  they 
need,  and  apparently  determined  to  adhere  to 
this  policy.  There  was  a  break  in  prices  about 
this  time  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and 
many  expect  one  this  year;  in  which  case 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  sharp  advance  towards 
the  end  of  the  year’s  clip.  In  comparison  with 
stocks  on  hand  all  over  the  couutry  at  this 
time  for  the  two  last  years,  the  present  sup¬ 
ply  everywhere  is  small;  foreign  supplies,  too, 
are  light;  holders  are  firm,  and  the  condition 
of  the  market  is  better  than  at  this  season  in 
either  of  the  years  mentioned.  It  is  likely 
therefore  that  prices  of  wool  will  not  go  down 

much,  if  at  all . Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Wool 

weak  and  very  dull:  cotton  %  cent  higher. 
Breadstuffs  are  moving  fairly  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  but  there  are  hardly  any  exports. 
Flour  has  advanced  25c.  per  barrel  in  sym- 
pathy  with  the  advance  in  wheat.  Hog  pro¬ 
ducts  have  all  advanced  slightly,  reflecting  the 

movement  in  Chicago . Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Trouble  from  high  water  practically  over. 
Cotton  very  firm.  Grain  has  a  strong  upward 
tendency,  especially  corn,  which  closed  Friday 
at  68%c.  for  mixed  and  80c.  for  No.  2.  Hogs 
steady  aud  firm . . . 

The  Chicago,  111. :  Speculative  interests  in 
breadstuffs  have  completely  controlled  the 
market  during  the  past  week.  April  wheat  is 
“cornered"  by  a  clique  of  speculators,  who 
have  bought  enough  of  it  to  control  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  they  are  forcing  the  “shorts"  (other 
speculators  who  have  sold  April  wheat  which 
they  hadn’t)  to  pay  smartly  for  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  a  tumble  in  prices.  There  is  a  strong 
impression  that  May  and  June  wheat  too  is 
“cornered"  by  the  same  clique.  Price  of  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring  wheat  has  advanced  4c.  per 
bushel  during  the  week  and  other  grades  have 
followed  suit;  com  is  from  4c.  to  5c.  higher 
than  a  week  ago.  The  comparatively  light 
deliveries  of  grain  at  interior  points;  the  con¬ 


tinued  diminution  of  the  visible  supplies  and 
an  important  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  grain 
“  on  passage”  from  all  sources  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  tbe  continent,  are  being  urged 
as  indications  of  a  much  higher  range  of  prices 
in  the  near  future.  Market  quotations  on 
"futures,”  however,  arc  lower  than  such  an 
opinion  would  warrant 

VISIBLE  SUrriJES  OF  GRAIN. 

Latest  Preced’g  Cor’sp'd'g 
dates,  week.  week  '81, 
bush.  bush.  bush. 

Wheat .  14.453,313  16,118.519  23, 383, 090 

Corn . 12,928,173  14,200, 419  14,757,951 

Oats .  2,022,885  2,288,241  S,464,688 

Rye .  1 ,901,706  1,160,086  6’6,691 

Barley .  1,869,808  2,848,360  2,402,049 

A  further  and  sweeping  reduction  is  thus 
shown  in  the  aggregate  visible  supply  of  grain 
— in  that  of  wheat  of  as  much  as  1,660,176 
bushels:  in  that  of  corn  of  1,272,046  bushels, 
and  in  that  of  oats  of  260,326  bushels.  The 
visible  supply  of  wheat  was  up  to  21,252,578 
bushels  November  5,  1881 ;  of  corn,  as  high  as 
28,120,876  bushels  on  October  8,  and  of  oats, 
as  much  as  6,468,050  bushels  on  October  1, 
1881 . 

Detroit,  Mich. :  Owing  to  bad  roads  there 
is  much  difficulty  hi  marketing  farm  produce, 
hence  merchants  find  collections  slow  and 
backward.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  in¬ 
vested  in  lumber  and  grain  speculations. 
Wheat  is  being  shipped  freely ;  stocks  are  re¬ 
duced  390,000  bushels  while  receipts  hardly 
average  five  cars  daily.  Wheat  No.  1.  white, 
$1  27%c.  cash;  April  and  May,  $1  28;  June, 
$1  20)4 ;  July,  $1  23)4 ;  August,  $1  10%.  Log¬ 
ging  has  practically  ceased  in  the  woods  of 
Michigan;  75  per  cent  of  the  projected  log 

crop  has  been  cut . St.  Louis,  Mo.; 

Tobacco  market  steadily  improving;  good  new 
burley  loaf  brings  $14.  Cattle  receipts  re¬ 
markably  light;  demand  greatly  exceeding 
supply  and  an  advance  of  %c.  °n  grades. 
Horse  and  mule  market  weakened  by  loss  of 
Southern  orders  consequent  on  the  flood  N>. 
2.  red  fall  wheat,  $1  37)4,  cash;  $1  2 8}-g,  April; 
$128,  May;  $1  20%,  June;  $109%,  July. 
Corn  higher  but  slow  at  66c.,  cash;  67%c. 

May . Kansas,  City,  Mo.:  The  wheat 

crop  in  this  section  of  Missouri  and  in  Kansas 
is  reported  in  excellent  condition — never  more 
promising  at  this  season.  The  cattle  market 
maintains  the  improved  tone  of  last  week. 

Hogs  active  at  an  advauce  of  5c.@10c . 

Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Weather  against  free  out¬ 
door  movement,  having  turned  wet,  much  to 
the  injury  of  couutry  roads.  In  wheat 
there  has  been  a  rise  of  lc.  per  bushel  for  May 
options  over  April,  and  June  has  been 
14c.  under  April.  Demand  liberal.  Mill 
stuffs  scarce  and  ad  vancing.  No.  2.  Milwau¬ 
kee  hard  wheat  $1  39)4;  do.  &0%  28,  cash; 

$1  20)4,  April;  $127%,  May;  $1  26%.  June. 
Corn  higher,  No.  2.  66c.  O  ts  higher  and 
active:  No.  2,  43c . . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind. :  Prospects  good  for  a 
large  wheat  crop  in  this  State.  Fruit,  too, 
promises  well . Evansville,  Ind.:  Farm¬ 
ers  actively  preparing  for  Spring  work . 

Louisville,  Ky. :  Grain  receipts  light;  stocks 
of  corn  hardly  equal  to  the  demand.  An  ad¬ 
vance  of  5@6c.  during  the  week  on  corn,  and 
2c.  on  oats.  Wheat  still  very  dull,  as  flour  is 
being  delivered  here  from  other  points  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  manufacture  were.  Large 
sales  and  brisk  trade  in  all  grades  of  leaf 
tobacco,  with  fairly  liberal  receipts.  Common 
dark  lugs  have  advanced  %@%e.  per  pound. 
Other  dark  shipping  grades  are  well  sustained; 
offerings  of  old  tobaccos  very  light,  while 
hurleys  continue  active  and  supply  of  medium 
grades  is  scant.  Cotton  in  strong  demand  at 
34(g)4c.  advance . . . 

San  Francisco,  Cal. :  A  much  better  feeling 
through  the  State  since  the  heavy  rains  be¬ 
gan.  Cash  market  for  barley  and  oats  lower. 
Best  shipping  wheat,  $1.60  per  cental.  There 
have  been  1,800  tons  of  corn  imported  from 
Chicago.  More  is  expected  from  Nebraska. 
Crop  prospects  favorable.  From  present  in¬ 
dications  the  wheat  yield  will  equal  last  year’s. 
Owing  to  the  long,  dry  spell  farmers  stopped 
seeding  through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
so  that  the  area  planted  there  is  about  one- 
fifth  less  than  last  year’s  acreage;  but  an 
average  crop  is  certain  throughout  the  valley. 
Should  late  Spring  showers  fall,  which  appeal  s 
probable,  a  heavy  crop  will  be  assured  in  all 
parts  of  California.  Cattle  feed  abundant. 
The  season  fovored  farm  work  in  Oregon  and 
W  ashmgton  Territory  and  all  advices  thence 
speak  confidently  of  a  greatly  increased  yield 
next  harvest . . . . . . 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Weather  unsettled  with 
heavy  snow  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
Wheat  held  firm,  and  priceH  huve  an  upward 
tendency.  Indications  in  the  tobacco  market 
point  to  a  larger  business  soon.  Maryland 
grades  quoted  a  little  higher.  Wool  market 
quiet. ...... .Norfolk,  Va. :  The  cold  suup  is 

retarding  operations  of  truck  farmers.  No 
damage  yet  to  crops.  Cotton  market  firmer: 

middling  ll%e . Savannah,  Ga. :  Have 

had  rain;  but  sultry  now.  An  active  demand 
for  rice.  Cotton  market  has  a  better  feeling 
owing  to  an  advunec  in  Liverpool.  Prices 

have  an  upward  tendency . Augusta, 

Ga. :  Cotton  receipts  light:  demand  better  anil 
sales  double  those  of  last  week.  Since  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  receipts  have  been  nearly  40,000  bales. 
Weather  favorable  and  farmers  busy  pre¬ 
paring  for  corn  and  cotton  planting.  Sales 
at  fertilizers  considerably  lighter  than  last 


year . Minneapolis,  Minn. :  Weather 

cold  and  stormy  during  the  week  with  some 
snow.  No  Spring  work  is  yet  being  done  by 
farmers.  But  little  movement  of  wheat,  and 
little  to  come  forward.  Bad  country  roads 
are  reducing  wagon  receipts  of  produce. 
Market  steady.  Two  thirds  of  the  mills  of 
the  city  and  eouutiy  flouriug  mills  are  idle. 
Lumbermen  have  a  full  stock  of  logs.  Mills 
will  begin  Cutting  as  800)1  as  the  ice  is  out  of 
the  river.  The  Mississippi  is  open  below  St. 
Paul.  A  large  number  of  immigrants  are 
arriving  daily  and  being  forwarded  to  the 
Northwest — chiefly  Northwestern  Minnesota 

and  Northern  Dakota . Omaha,  Neb.: 

Pleasant.  Spring  weather  continues.  Collec¬ 
tions  only  fairish  in  country  places;  will  not 
improve  uutil  Spring  fuirly  opens.  Agricul¬ 
tural  implement  business  very  active . 

New  Orleans,  La.:  The  disastrous  overflow 
extern  ling  Over  some  35  of  the  most  fertile 
parishes  of  this  State,  causes  general  gloom 
among  business  men  in  this  city  and  planters 
throughout  the  country.  Most  of  the  best 
cotton  and  sugar  land  In  the  State  is  from  five* 
to  ten  feet  underwater,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  flood  will  have  dried  off  in  time 
for  any  kind  of  crops.  The  disaster  will  set 
this  State  back  some  years.  Several  crevasses 
have  just  occurred  in  the  levees  just  below  and 
above  this  city,  all  originating  in  crawfish 
holes  through  the  embankments.  No  danger 
of  flooding  the  cltv,  as  the  water  will  find  its 
way  into  the  adjacent,  lakes  and  bayous. 
Cotton  firm:  Middling.  13c.:  low  middling, 

1  l%c. ;  good  ordinary,  1 1  %c. . Memphis, 

Tenn. :  Receipts  of  cotton  very  light,  with  a 
fair  demand  at  stead}-  prices.  Floods  engross 
public  attention.  River  here  now  (Friday  ev¬ 
ening)  marks  34  feet  4  inches  above  low  wa¬ 
ter  mark;  now  at  a  standstill,  but  it  may  rise 
agaiu.  Tho  charity  of  tbe  Government  alone 
can  save  thousands  from  starvation  in  the 
submerged  region.  Southern  advices  tell  of 
four  crevasses  at  Millikun’s  Bend.  A  large 
number  of  other  breaks  are  also  announced 
which  must  cause  the  flooding  of  all  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  low  lauds  that  are  not  already  unde 
water. 


Vast  merit  is  inherent  in  St.  Jacobs  Oil,  and 
we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers. — 
Chicago  (111.)  Western  Catholic. — Adv. 


The  first  need  of  a  boy,  and  the  constant 
need  of  every  man  is  a  good  knife.  Country 
stores  are  full  of  nice-looking  ones,  but  they 
are  made  only  to  sell.  Maher  &  Grosh,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  concluded  it  would  pay  to  make 
an  old-fashioned  knife  that  would  cut,  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  want  that  kind  of  a 
knife  will  find  it  to  their[ad  vantage  to  send  for 
and  to  look  through  Maher  &  Grosh’s  illus¬ 
trated  list. — Adv. 

- -  -  -  —  - - - 

Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bug,  rats,  mice, 
cleared  out  by  “  Rough  on  Rats.”  15c.  per 
box. — Adv. 

- » -»  « - 

Health,  hope  aud  happiness  are  restored  by 
the  use  of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound.  Send  to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Piukham, 
233  Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  pam¬ 
phlets.— Adu. 

- t-M - 

The  People’*  World-Wide  Verdict. 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine  has  been  sold  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  the  public  have  render¬ 
ed  the  verdict  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
Hair  Dressing  in  the  world. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  invaria¬ 
bly  acknowledged  the  purest  and  the  best. — 
Adv. 


<Tl)c  iflovluli). 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS. 


Chicago.  Wheat  unsettled,  but  generally 
higher;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  $1  32%@$1  33, 
cask  and  March:  $1  32jR(ft 1  33,  April;  $1  27% @ 
$1  27%,  May :  $1  26%,  June;  $1  23%,  July  ;'No. 
3  do.,  $1  08@  $1  08%  ;  Rejected,  80c.@85c. 
CORN  fairly  active  and  a  shade  higher;  regular, 
62%c. ;  fresh,  65c.,  cash;  63%c.,  March;  (53 34c. , 
April ;  67  %  c.  O'  67%<?.  ,Ma.y ;  67  %C. ,  J  une ;  67%c. , 
July,  Oats  easier  at  42o.@-hc„  cash;  42 Lc., 
April;  45e.,  May;  44c.,  June;  41o.,  July.  Rye 
steady  at  83c.  4084c.  BARLEY  easier  at  $1@ 
$1  02.  Flax-seed  steady;  good  to  choice, 
$1  22(0'$  1  28.  Pork  active,  at  $17  25c. ,  cash; 
$17  20(5 $17  25,  March;  $17  0O@$17  22k,  April; 
$17  40(a/ $17  43%,  May;  $17  60(d*17  62%,  June; 
$17  82<a$17  82)4,  July.  Lard  steady,  with  a 
fair  demand,  at  $10  65@$10  67%,  cash;  10  67% 
@$10  70,  April;  $10  85(a  $10  87%,  May;  10  95@ 
$10  97)4,  June;  $11  05@$11 07%,  July.  Bulk- 
meats  easier;  Shoulders,  $6  50:  Short  Rib, 
$9  70;  Short  Clear,  $9  85.  Hogs  market 
active  and  steady;  common  to  good  mixed, 
$8  20@*6  70;  heavy  packing  and  shipping, 
$0  75 (a  $7  25;  Philadelphia* ana  larders,  $7  30@ 
$7  Id;  light,  $6  30@ $0  75;  skips  and  culls,  $4@ 
$0  90.  Cattle  market  strong  and  active;  no 
extra  here;  exports,  $6  30«/$6  55;  good  to 
Choice  shipping,  $5  65@$6  10;  common  to  fair, 
$5  25@$5  50;  mixed  butchers’  steady  at  $2  50@ 
$5  50,  mainly  $3  25(4  $4;  stockers  and  feeders 
plenty;  common  aud  light  stock  weuk  at  $3@ 
$5  20.  Sheep  market. strong  and  more  active ; 
better  demand  for  Eastern ;  common  to  medi¬ 
um,  $4  90@$5  SO;  good  to  choice. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


#  Nkw  York,  Saturday,  March  18, 1882. 

Beans  and  Pkas.—  State  beans,  medium  and  mar¬ 
row.  have  not  recovered  from  their  recent  heaviness. 
Sellers  do  not  look  for  much  attention  until  choice 
fo.elKfl  are  out  <,f  the  way;  few  of  the  lutter  now 
worth  8:-;.25.  Fancy  beans  continue  quiet-  Greeu  peas 
weak  and  easy.  Southern  B.  K.  not  much  asked  for. 

Beaus  marrow,  prime,  83,8fl@:i.95;;ftttr  to  good,  $3.50 
@3.75;  medium,  choice,  $.s.35<,iti3.45;  fair  to  good,  $3.i  0<a 
8.25;  pea,  choice,  #S.40cvp3.40;  fair  to  good,  8-io>@3.30; 
white  kidney,  choice,  $3.a5@3  90;  fair  to  good,  $3.60® 


"SEED,' 

Catalo&VI 


Peanuts,  Va,  hand-pled  tb  9J4@9kSc.;’do,  f’y,  8@SHo. 
extra  prtnie,  79f@8c.j  good  to  prime,  7@7.l$c.; 
shelled,  6®6?6c.;  pecan  nuts,  10®12c.  Hickory  nuts, 
75*\<a$i. 

Exports  for  week,  1,352  bbls.  apples. 

Hay  a ntj  Straw —The  hay  market  Is  well  supplied 
and  with  very  good  grades  offered  cheap,  best  are 
not  selling  promptly.  Salt  hay  of  no  special  account. 
Straw  steady. 

Huy,  retail  quality,  tine,  V  11*1  lbs.,  H5®95c.:  do. 
fair  to  good,  70®90c.8  shipping  quality,  Ho&TlKV,  clover 
mixed,  65®75c. ;  all  clover,  Su®6Ue.:  salt,  60®70o. 
Straw,  best  rye,  T0«i*>73o. t  short  rye  t>i®60e.;  oat,  40® 
50c. 

Exports  for  week,  1,423  bales. 

Hops.— Considerable  interior  purchasing  is  report¬ 
ed;  about  2,000  bales,  mainly  at  20®21c,  though  some 
lots  brought  21.Lio.22c.  In  ^the  local  market  there 
seems  1o  ne  onlv  n  moderate  trade,  the  cable  advices 
from  I gmdon  affording  shippers  no  encouragement, 
while  brewers  buy  only  In  a  small  way.  A  fine  lot  of 
good#  was  quoted  ni  21c. 

Sew  York  State  crop  of  t-Hl,  prime  to  choice,  25c.; 
do.,  mediums,  £!®iMo.;  do.,  low  grades  18@20c.: 
crop  of  Ihhii,  giv-.il  to  prime,  1 8® 22c.;  do.  low  to  fair, 
12«l5c.;  crop  of  1879.  fair  to  choice,  16®  13c.;  old  olds, 
8(.#15e.;  Eastern,  crop  of  IBS],  fair  to  choice.  2u®26c.; 


Exports  for  the  week,  • ,56  1  do. 
r.Voui.Tuy  ahp  Oamk.— ISeeelpls  of  tlreHseil  are  equal 
to  the  few  days  of  trade,  and  when  they  ure  not  city' 
killers  can  suppty  the  detteieney.  l.Ivc  poultry  have 
done  well  nil  the  week 

On  saed  t  irke..  a,  choice  dry  picked  Phlla.,li®17c.j 
scalded  rsev.  li®lt>*.\;  do  State  mui  West  rn,  i5®1<k\; 
poor  to  fair,  Li<irl5c. ;  capon*,  28®24p.:  *llps,  2  <*  2;o. ; 
ch;o.tens,  rulr,  lidslsjc  :  good  to  prime,  ll(,sl5c.;  Phllc. 
dry  picked,  10®%lc.:  Phlla.  broilers,  4®5  h>.  *  pair, 
25f«*26c  Fowls,  choice  nearby.  LJotiUe.;  prime 
9®10c.;  fair  to  good,  7® 8c.;  poor.  6®  To  bucks,  choice, 
2u®22c\;  do  fair  to  good,  12®tBc.  (leese,  Western 
and  State.  8®l0c.;  Philadelphia,  1 3®  13c. 

IJvn  fowls,  state  and  J’y,  lb;.;  Western,  13®!4c. 
Boosters,  young,  8® 9c.;  old,  <c.;  turkey b,  Jersey 
aiuJ  Pa,  lie,;  Western.  1  l(bt lie.  Ducks.  State  and 
Jersey,  r  pair,  7.’<®$1.2r.;  do.  Western,  Cleese, 

State  und  Jersey,  gt.75it2.2n,  do  Western,  $1  25®  1.62. 

Frozen  poultry  for  Spring  use  comes  within  this 
range.  Twenty  si  vo  tons  of  Vermont  turkeys  Bold  for 
May  delivery  at  21c. 

Game  lacks  the  general  demand  noticeable  at  this 
part  of  the  year.  Pigeons  would  sell  if  plenty  enough 
to  noil  reasonably  low. 

Eng,  snipe,  fresh -k tied,  V  (lo/„,  $2  00®2.25;  early- 
jacked  Ice-house,  25®5bc.;  wild  pigeons,  flight,  %< 
do*.,  (2. 25® 2. 50,  native*  bsckdueka,  *  pair,  $2tX)®2 .25: 
•«vi  head, ',5®85o.i  mulmrds,  ;U(j*;t5c.,  teal  and  wood, 
4n®r*)*\;  common,  25®3l>c. ;  squabs,  tame,  light,  V 
doz.,  $4.(*Xsil,25;  do.  dark,  $2.00®2  50;  tume  pigeons, 
live,  *  pall-  40®50o. 

VKOKTaulks.  -Imported  potatoes  begin  to  weigh 
rather  heavily  upon  the  market  and  sellers  aim  to 
bold  all  the  call  they  call  by  easing  figures  particu¬ 
larly  for  any  not  strictly  prime.  Prime  domestic 
flrin  nSH planting  call  continue;;.  Sweets  drill  for 
line.  Southern  yams  arc  seeking  a  place:  they  sell  as 
a  novelty,  hut  compare  too  poorly  with  our  own 
sweets  to  become  suddenly  popular. 

Potatoes— Bermuda,  old  crop,  *  obi.,  $3.14X3,7.110;  N. 
S.  Hose.  $.'.12®3.75;  State  do  »  bbl  $i.’.2»2  50  Peer¬ 
less,  ♦  bbl.,  ®2.7.'/®x.t»;  Snowflake,  State.  «•  bbl.,  $8.12 
®8. 87.  Burbank,  f  bbl..  $3.12*387  X.  S  Chill  red, 
bulk,  $2.50®2.76.;  Scotch  aud  Irish,  b  busli.,  ;.<Xf6 
70c.j  sweet  potatoes,  flue,  1H  bbl.,  $3.u>,  So.  yams,  $2.U(J 
®2.n0. 

Prime  southern  truck  Is  high  but  much  of  It  does 
not  pay  protlucers.  It  takes  considerable  experience 
to  Ship  such  property  Just  right,  aud  the  older  ship¬ 
pers  get  thejeream  Orptie  trade.  A  good  many  onions 
have  gone  abroad. 

Green  peas.  Savannah,  If*  crate,  $1.00.  String 
beans,  Florida,  $'1.5*X,05.I«J;  wax  beaus,  do,  $5.00**5.50; 
Spinach,  Norfolk,  4-  bbl.  $2.01*83.00;  LetUic,-,  S'n,  $3.(10 
®3.1>J;  kale,  Norfolk,  7jo.o«$l.i4J;  do.  Scotch,  $t.50® 
175.  Onion*,  white,  $1.50*150;  yellow.  $1.50.  red, 
K/Utern.  1I.2.V61.W;;  Chester,  $1. (butt. 23;  beets,  $2.25® 
2.50;  cabbage,  A 30*5  tl/:  Russia  turnip*.  L.  1.,  $1.75® 
2.25;  Canada,  $1®1.!0;  squa/  h,  I-  1.,  $5.5*Ait4;  carrots, 

rU«.®l.2S;  asparagus,  Charleston,  *  do*.,  bunches, 
;.2Vh)8,iXI;  Russia  turnips,  do.  ♦*  bur.cli,  $2.UO®2.25; 
to  atoes.  Bermuda,  \  box.  »«00e.;  Florida,  V  6-qt. 
crate,  4iXsi76c.;  do.  $  bush,  crum,  $1 .50**1. 50;  beets, 
Bermuda.  #  crate,  $1.0U®2.'.<i. 

Exports  for  week,  1,IB»  hbls  potatoes. 

Wool. — The  market  U  dull  and  unchanged  Hidd¬ 
en*  of  very  desirable  wool  ore  generally  asking  for¬ 
mer  price*  and  making  few  sales.  Low'  grades  and 
111  conditioned  stock  of  all  kinds  are  neglected,  freely 
offered  and  tending  lower.  Texas  and  California 
Fall  grades  arc  vt-ry  quirt  ami  favor  buyers.  Pulled 
wool  quiet  and  unchanged. 


JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO.,  Washington  and  Avon  Streets* 

Ralston’s  Knickerbocker  FORRESTER’S 

Aiumouiatetl  Superphosphate  ^  ^  __  _ _ — 

fvt»  A  A  minoiiiutc*!  Dissolved  Hone  1*  IB  M  il  I  LTL  II  A  II  llUL  6 

Wade  from  ihe  be»t  material  known  1  4  I  i  111  ■  I  ■  1  £  B||  U  I,  Un  LU 
to  the  traiic.Fr*  mp:  in  their  action  on  mm  ■  mm  mriii  m  w 

crops.aml  arc  lusting  In  effects.  High-  FREE  FROM  ODOR. 

€8t  degree  o£  bXct*ll»*uc«  uiudnable; 

1  ^fBSflSJsra^*  CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

rent,  cheaper  than  bought  stable  nia- 

Trtde  Mart  nq re.  Above  trade  mark  on  every  Send  for  circular,  which  Is  mailed  free,  and  read 
package.  *j»'~  At  my  prices  no  Judicious  fanner  can  what  the  farmers  say. 

afford  to  sow  *.r  plant  without  a  liberal  application  Seven  years  on  same  land,  and  same  crop  ;  1881  crop 
of  the  KNICKERBOCKER  PHOSPHATE  IV  -My  better  than  the  previous  years, 
good*  are  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tanner.  _  _ 

Send  for  prices  before  buy  Ing  elsewhere.  Epn  D  rOPPPQtPP 

lst~  Active,  responsible  dealers  wanted  where  none  V*t/U.  u.  I  <JI  l  COlOl  , 

are  already  established. 

ALSO  R ALSTON'S  188  PEA  It  I,  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Ralston’s  Knickerbocker 

fwtsfry-A  Ainmouiateil  Superphosphate 

A  A  lumonlateU  OlssolveclBone 
hSEvc  Made  from  the  he*t  material  known 

to  thclraiie.Fr*  mp;.  in  their  action  on 
•  .  crops, and  are  lusting  In  effects,  Hlgh- 

est  degree  ot  excellence  attainable; 
\  K'l  i  apphcablt*  to  all  crop*  aud  soils.  Fro- 
'  nounced  by  practical  farmer*  100 per 

"•“Accent,  cheaper  than  bought,  stable  nia- 
Tf»de  m»i*.  nqre.  Above  trade  mark  on  every 
package.  isS~  At  my  prices  no  Judicious  fanner  can 
afford  to  sow  nr  plant  without  a  liberal  application 
of  the  KNICKERBOCKER  PHOSPHATE  J  V  My 
good*  arc  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tanner. 
Send  for  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

tsf~  Active,  responsible  dealers  wanted  where  none 
are  already  established. 

ALSO  RALSTON'S 

Potato  Fertilizer  and  extra  Corn  Manures. 

Both  valuable  compounds. containing  elements  Indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  production  of  these  crops  in  their 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  Cj?‘PiTeb8  within  reach 
of  all.  Semi  In  your  earlv  orders. 

,14)11  X  RALsTON,  170  Front  si.,  X.  Y. 

Seed  Potatoes. 

White  Elephant . $5,110  per  barrel. 

Late  Beauty  of  Hebron .  l.tlq  “  “ 

Mammoth  1‘earl .  .  4  00  “  “ 

Beauty  of  Hebron .  4.00  "  “ 

Delivered  at  railroad  In  good  flour  barrel  free. 
FRANK  QUA, 

Haiitiojhd,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Beauty  of  Hebron,  the  best  early  variety;  Burbank, 
an  extra  quality  late  potato,  75  cts.  pk.,  S3  bush. 
EGGS  from  hlgh-claas  Poultry,  Sib 50  per  doz.  L  Brah¬ 
mas,  W.  T.  B.  Spanish.  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  B.  R. 
Game  Bantams.  Spanish  Fowl  for  sale. 

0.  BEEBE,  Hamilton ,  N.  Y. 


RURAL  BRANCHING  SORGHUM* 

Seed  pure  and  good,  L5cts.  package  by  mall.  Wat¬ 
son's  Seedling  Potatoes,  earlier  and  better  thau 
Early  Rose.  §2  bushel.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

B.  L.  Wood, 

Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Thirty-Six  Varieties  of  Cabbage ;  26  of  Com  28  of 
Cucumber ;  41  of  Melon  ;  33  of  Peas ;  28  of  Beans  ;  17  of 
Squash  ;  23  of  Beet,  and  40  of  Tomato,  with  other  vari¬ 
eties  In  proportion,  a  Targe  portion  of  which  were 
grown  on  my  live  weed  farina,  will  be  found  In  nyy 
veoktarlk  and  Flow  m*.  Sm:d  Catalogue  nor  13^1 
Sent/rw!  to  all  who  upply.  Customer*  of  last  Season 
need  not  write  for  It.  All  Seed  sol* I  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  so  far,  that  should  It  prove  otherwise,!  will 
refill  the  order  gratis.  l'h«  cuuoisal  introducer  of 
Early  Ohio  and  Burbank  Potatoes,  Marblehkad 
Early  Corn,  the  Hoebard  Sqc.vsa,  Marblehead  Cab-  - 
baok,  Phinney's  Melon,  and  a  score  of  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables,  I  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  New- 
Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Mas*. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  18, 1882 

Beeves.— Receipts  for  week,  1U.920  head;  do.  last 
week,  11,181  do.  Receipts  are  full  for  Lent  and  tin- 
high  place  that  retailors  have  worked  their  stock  to. 
At  DOlh  St.  buyer*  wanted  some  good  cattle,  alia  the 
few  ear  loud*  on  sale  were  readily  sold  at  stronger 
prices;  but  there  was  less  inquiry  for  common  and 
medium  stock  aud  Wednesday  *  figure*  were  shaded 
a  trill**  at  the  close.  A  five  ear  lot  or  line  Kansas  fed 
Colorado*  sold  at  $6.70  F  1W  It.,  and  the  extreme;* 
for  natives  were  10c  to  dress  56  a,  and  l2Vtci.  to  dress 
58  It,  with  most  salts  at  HlJjfcslJt.  to  dress  66®57  tb. 
At  Jersey  City  sales  were  at  Io)v®t2j(p;  to  dress  56® 
57  lb  for  common  to  extra,  Including  s  cur  loads  of 
prime  steers  at  12c.  to  dress  67  lb,  and  7  car  loads  of 
choice  <lo  at  12)1.0.  to  dress  58  It.  Three  cars  of  fat 
distillery  fed  bull*  changed  hands  at  $3,30  F  100  a, 
aud  a  loud  of  corn  fed  do  at  $5. 

Swine.— Receipts  for  the  week,  20,(i7ohcad;  do.  last 
week,  26,076  do.  Supplies  light  and  were  quickly 
sold. 

Hogs,  Jersey  dressed,  light,  medium,  0® 

»'qC.;  heavy,  city  dressed,  SiVsOS&c.;  live 

hogs,  ip  lou  lbs.,  uo®6,87;  pork  tenderloins,  prime,  F 
lb,  15®l5!qc. 

Milch  Cows. — A  fair  trade  in  still  cows  reported  at 
815(ii(i*j  it*  head:  range  of  market,  $35® To. 

Veal  Calves.— AU  prime  veal  is  tn  good  demand. 

Hog  dressed  calve*,  Jersey,  choice,  180;  lair  tu 
good,  nu®l2)-4*t.;  state,  fair  to  prime,  11.4,@l2l6c.; 
Phil.  )iyfe®13:  country  dressed,  poor  to  fair,  8®llc.; 
grass,  6tt®7ite.;  Uve  calve*,  Jersey ,|prlnie  to  choice, 
i'Hc.j  State  prime  to  choice,  6W9W.;  fair  to 
good.  SeUlc.,  poor  to  fair,  6®8o,;  Ml.  liolTy,  160  to  220 
96ilIiXl.;220  to  280  lbs.,  8®2o.;  2S0  to  M  tb*.,  6b,®8c.; 
grass,  5®6c. 

SiiKia*  AND  Lambs.— Receipt*  for  the  week.  24,525 
bead;  do  last  week,  25.S09  do.  A  fair  demand  at  the 
close  cleared  the  yard*.  Spring  lambs  quisled  by  the 
heud  at  $t®8.  A  ear  of  coarse  Nebraska  sheep  sold  at 
4>ic,  an*l  a  car  load  of  light  Inoianu  do  nt  5Jqe,  hut 
general  sales  were  6t$®?e,  with  a  car  of  prime  State 
at  i5go.  and  96 extru  heavy  Ohio  do  at  Uqo.  About  3 
cur*  of  fair  to  choice  yearling  lambs  were  **.ld  at  $7,50 
81.06' >  P  KMlbs.  TheN.  Y.  Tribune  say*:  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  past  two  week*  di  Monsctuies  the  fact 
that  It  Is  not  a  wise  plan  to  crowd  so  much  stock  for 
ward  for  Monday's  market.  Buyers  take  advantage 
of  the  heavy  supply  and  Invariably  succeed  In  break¬ 
ing  prices.  Hut  the  decline  on  Monday  Is  recovered 
before  the  close  of  the  week,  as  the  receipts  are  apt 
to  run  quite  light. 


3.75;red  kidney,  choice,  $2.80*32.90;  fair  to  good,  $2.40® 
2.75:  turtle  soup,  $1.75@1.85;  German  In  bags,  prime, 
$2.75@3.25:  California  Lima,  $4.50. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  $1.45;  poor  to  good,  $1.0C@1.25; 
Southern  b.  a,  per  2-bu.  hag,  $4.00@4.El. 

Receipt*  for  the  week,  2,740  bushel*. 

Exports  do,  3Vj  pkg*. 

Breadstuff*  and  Provisions.  Flour  an*l  grain  are 
all  expressing  a  stronger  tone,  Huppltes  at  the 
points  of  accumulation  seem  to  be  melting  away  and 
exporters  are  more  anxious  to  obtain  goods.  Provi¬ 
sions  not  active  for  export,  but  at  the  momenta 
larger  home:  demand  helps  to  support  quotations. 

Prices  ot  (lour,  meal  and  feed.-  Flour.  No.  2, 
V  bbl.  62  366*850;  State  and  Western,  nuperitne,  47  75 
04.40;  city  mills  XX,  $6.0007  IP;  Rprln*’  wheat,  extra. 
*4  5  J®4.85;  Spring  XX  ami  XXX,  $5l(0®7.00;  patents, 
$6.75@8.50;  Otilo.  round  hoop,  shipping,  £4.6 .w*,\lti  do. 
trade  brands,  $5.‘t5®6  st.  Ixiuls  extrn,  $l.8'a;5.25; 
do.  double  extra.  $5. (OftAsei:  do.  family.  $6.50®7  50; 
Minnesota  clear  and  straU-lits.  $5.50f.y7,2J;  Soulhern 
extra  shipping,  $5.2tXS3  75;  XX  aud  family.  $6.(Gje7.7A 


Rye  flour,  Mipiwntic,  $1.  o®l6;..  Lorn  meal.  Brandy¬ 
wine,  *3.71)03,75;  \\>*f/*rn.  $H.25<ip(.Eki.  Buckwheat, 
flour,  V  1(1)  Ha  $2  276*2  25.  'Vnent  fnwo,  40  lbs  V  ton, 
$23.(*l@24.rO;  0)  lbs  V  tork  $240"®24  (M;  lGJ  lb  a  4P  ton 
*24.00®26.0U.  Rye  feed,  $a,5ft®»,00. 

Prices  of  grain.— Wheat.  No.  2  Spring,  $l.Sfl®1.31; 
Spring,  $L1.Vitl.4*i,  red  Winter  No.  4  $1  36*^®l.i571ti  feu 
Winter,  $1.15®LI0;  white  Western  nnd  State  $1.25® 
1 85.  Rye,  htfwifQe  Oats,  whljo  No.  1, 56®50>.ic  ;  No.2  53® 
53)$o.;  No  3,"  5 mixed,  No.  1.  Sic.;  No.  2,S0k«-; 
No.  3,  48@WW.  Corn,  Western,  mixed,  7l®7Vc.;  do.  No. 
2, 75®76!4e.:  white  Western.  S1®Sn:..  new  yellow. 
Southern.  750780-.,  white  flnnthnrn,  S>®95c.:  yellow 
Western, 77®S>Jo.  Barlay,  Canada,  No.  l.  $I,I0(<»I.U; 
do.  "brlghl,"  *l.lb«»l.l$;  State.  4  rowed,  $LbJ®1.01;  do. 
2-rowed,  Iiarley  rualt.  State,  2  rowed,  $UX) 

@1.02J4  do.  4  r*»wed,  $t.U7@1.12;  do.  Canada,  $1.15® L9X 

Receipt*  for  the  week ,  wheat.  Hit, 71*1  liu*h,;  ei.rn. 
68,152  <!*>,;  oats,  206,990  do.;  rye, 8,582  do.;  malt, 
72,368  do.;  barley,  90,750  do.;  flour,  10., 628  bbls.;  corn 
meal,  2,206  do. 

Exports  Tor  the  week,  flour,  60,500  bbls.:  corn  meal, 
1,375  do.;  wheat,  477,522  bush.;  coru,  403,750  do.;  oats. 
8,894  do. 

Prices  for  provisions,— Pork,  old  mess  on  the  spot. 
V  bbl.  $16.75017;  new.  $17.75;  April  contracts  quoted 
$17.60017.60;  May.  $li.*b,.jil9.eo.  laird,  city,  $10.65  F 
100  lbs.;  Western,  $10,92!<j@ll.  Bamin,  UQc.  for  long 
and  9?gc.  for  short  clear,  smoked  hams  quoted  i  iRj® 
12^0. ;  do  Shoulder8.8@8t<ie.  pickled  do  7@7HSc>  do  bel¬ 
lies,  9@9R[0.  Beef  quid  aud  steady;  plain  mess.  $11.50 
@12.00;  extru  mess,  $12.50®  13  00!  packet,  $14.3  Su.15.iAJ; 
city  extra,  India  mess,  $26. 50® 27.50.  Ihaff  ham*  quiet 
at  $21@2».50. 

Receipts  for  the  week.- Beef,  bbls  aud  to*.  621; 
Perk,  bbls.  1.656;  out  meats,  pkgs,  13,818,  lsril.pkgs. 
8,4:H 

Exports  for  the  week— Beef,  bbls.  and  tcs.  1,742; 
pork.  bbls.  3,275;  cut-meats,  B>g.  6,076,915;  lard,  tbs. 
5,293,221. 

Butter.  -The  market  has  tended  up  again  through 
moderate  receipts,  and  were  it  not  for  the  offering  of 
oleomargarine  ami  suelnc,  pure.  Rood  butter  would 
be  within  the  reach  of  few  buyers.  Flue  old  butter 
cauuot  be  obtained  lu  wholesale  quantities  and  rep 
utnble  new  State  or  Western  hardly  reaches  store,  If, 
ludeed.lt  U  not  sold  at  stutlon.  Imitation  stock, 
therefore,  obtains  an  fncreo&ed  number  of  forced 
converts.  Satin*:,  which  Is  composed  Of  deurdorlzed 
lard  and  sweet  butter  churned  together,  has*  now  a 
sate  In  places  that  heretofore  have  been  most  loud  In 
protestation  against  dairy  substitute*.  Fa.  creamery 
now  fornisim  Important  addition  to  fancy  styles  of 
butter.  New  Welsh  tub*  from  Northern  N .  Y.  have 
appeared  this  week. 

ureaniory,  fancy,  special  brand*,  etc.,  13c.;  choice, 
40042c. ;  fair  to  good  »aoS8ac-;  ordinary,  25o*80c,j  Btate 
half  flrktu  tubs. fancy,  fresh,  *3®4lc,;  choice,  *Shji39c.; 
prime,  86@3Te.;  fair  to  good,  SikaliN*.;  firkins,  choice, 
89@loc.;  fair  to  good,  :-n*jf38c.  ordlaary,;i(j®.>4c.j  dairies 
Welsh  tubs,  choice,  llafviOc.;  fair  to  goal,  H5®:Wc.;  W.lm- 
ltation  creamery,  33®5Hc.;  dairy  caolcu  33(.(i36c.;  good 
to  prime, 28@32e.;  ordluary  to  fair,  '23® 25c,;  factory, 
June,  fine,  15®  16c.;  general  run  do.  13@14o.;  choice, 
current  make,  33®35c.;  fair  to  good  do.  25@S0c.,;  or¬ 
dinary,  12@20c.;  roll  batter,  tine,  27®29c.;  ordinary, 
24®  26c. 

Receipts  for  week,  12, OW  pkgs. 

Exports  do.  (HI  do. 

Cheese.— There  are  now  two  classes  ot  dealers— 
those  who  will  not  sell  readily  and  those  who  cannot 
sell  profitably.  The  former  hob  I  the  small  rerunauts 
of  floe  factory,  for  which  they  want  to  squeeze  out 
the  last  fraction,  aud  their  Arm  view*  are  not 
promptly  met.  The  other*  are  carrying  some,  lot*  of 
off  grade,  season  worn  state  and  Western  factory 
and  deteriorated  creamery  skims  that,  cannot  be 
moved  without  ft  good  deal  ot  haggling  aud  the 
promise  to  return  given  by  an  Inquirer  1*  not  always 
kept.  Stray  lot*  of  sound  nklms  are  wanted  and  will 
bring  6c.  icadll)'. 

State  facpjry,  Taucy  mild  to  home  trade,  12?.t'® 
13c.;  choice,  12f<jt2)tc.  ;  prime,  U&llMc.  ;  fair  to 

?;ood,  9.qj@l’JJu*:.;  ordinary,  7® 9c.;  Onto,  flat,  best 
2@l2}fc.;  prime*.  10011*;.;  fair  to  good,  8®ii)e.; 
creamery,  part  skims,  choice.  5q,@(>c.:  fair  to  good, 
5®5‘ io  ;  ordinary,  ScsHHic.:  "Iron  clad,  l@2o.” 

Receipt*  for  the  week,  U.018  boxes. 

Exports  do,  12  4VJ  boxes. 

Liverpool  cable,  60s. 

Steam  to  IJverpool,  20s. 

Cotton.-  A  good  buoyant,  feeling  prevails.  Export¬ 
ers  are  using  spot  cotton  more  freely,  and  a  good 
many  domestic  orders,  Including  some  from  the 
South  are  here.  Liverpool  about  equal  to  our  mar¬ 
ket,  which  1*  always  regarded  as  a  good  feature.  The 
calamity  of  overflow  Iiils  given  some  strength  to  the 
situation  here;  receipts  very  light. 

current  cricks. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

N,  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texa*. 

Ordinary .  9W  9ft!  9% 

Strict  ordinary .  10  1-16  10  5-16  10  5—16 

Good  ordinary .  10Js  Hid  11>6 

Strict  good  ordinary ... ...  11  5-16  11  9-16  11  9-16 

Low  middling . .  1184  12  12 

Strict  low  middling .  12  12 .  12!d 

Middling .  12  3-16  12  7  16  12  7-16 

Good  Middling .  12  9-10  12  13-16  12  13-16 

Strict  good  midillluK .  12  13-16  13  1-16  13  1-16 


10 

9Mj 

1-16 

10 

5-16 

10 

9h 

5-16 

10J4 

DM 

nk 

11 

5-16 

11 

0-16 

11 

9-10 

113f 

12 

12 

12 

12-4 

.12U 

12 

3-16 

12 

7  16 

12 

7-16 

12 

9-16 

12 

13-16 

12 

13-16 

12 

13-16 

13 

1-16 

13 

1-16 

13 

t>-10 

13 

9-16 

13 

9-16 

11 

1-16 

14 

y  10 

11 

5-16 

Good  ordinary .  9  1-16  I  Low  Middling .  1094 

8trlct  good  ordinary  10  1-16  I  Middling . .  ll^i 

Receipts  for  week,  14,178  bales. 

Exports,  do.,  10,420  do. 

Dried  Fruits.— The  stock  of  apples  Is  moderate  and 
prices  are  Arm  for  all  grades  that  have  good  Summer 
carrying  qualities  Some  coarse  »hn  dried  have  gone 
toUenuauy.  reaches  almost  nominal.  Small  fruits 
steady. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  5;q@tHv;do.  lino 
to  choice,  oyjivjbc;  fancy,  SWgi9)6C;  western,  crop,  ordi¬ 
nary,  6®6Uc;  do,  choice  lots, 69*0696-"  Slate,  One-cut. 
6®694c.j  *lo-  old,  quarter*,  WgitJtc.i  evaporated 
apples,  1881,  109s@l2i$b;  do.  fholcc  ring  cut,  13014c. 
Feuches,  southern,  crop  Ki@15e;  Carolina  do.,  good 
to  faucy,  i7@lse;  Ga.  do.  peeled,  la® i fee;  evap 
orated  peaches,  peeled,  SOfflltkr;  do.  hn peeled,  13015*-; 
unpeelcd  peaches,  halves,  5®5'qc;  do.  quarters,  5® 
5!qc.  Flums,  Southern,  L29k®13c.;  State,  159s'6tl6c. 
Cherries,  Southern,  l*@19o.  Biackb<-rries,  14®li9tiC. 
Raspberries,  26027*:.  Hnekleberries,  la'a®  l  ie, 

Euus.— Quotations  have  ruled  quite  steady  at  lUefOr 
prime.  A  good  many  lot*  ure  held  Niieeulatlvely  und 
the  receipts  lire  not  fully  offered  Some  strictly  fresh 
are  limited  by  country  owners  at  not  less  than  20c. 

Choice  *U*ek,  tu  bbls.,  tx  dox,  10®  12c.;  Slate  and  Pa., 
19hic.;  Western,  choice,  fresh,  19c.,  Southern,  fresh, 
flue,  18i4@l9v,:  western, Southern  nod  Oana*llan,  poor 
to  good,  16®  18c.;  duck  eggs,  28@3>e  Western  and 
Southern,  lit  cases,  J4e.  below  quotatioas. 

WJersey,  single  bbl*.  R  dtui,  ISc  ;  Fa.  und  State  fresh 
laid,  17 J®:.;  Western  and  «  anadlan  do,  best,  17®);*^; 
Southern  do,  16'^@17c.,  duck  eggs,  3O0.>lc.;  goose  eggs 
50055c. 

Fresh  Fiioitb.  -Tradu  In  apples  has  fallen  Into  the 
listless  condition  consequent  upon  high  prices  ami 
un  advanced  dute.  When  Ku**.  t*  rise  to  u  point 
ahead  of  what  good  buyers  would  ordinarily  bo  wil¬ 
ling  to  pay  in  Spring  for  line  Greenings  or  red  fruit. 
Sellers  cauuot  count  upon  much  steadiness  ot  trade. 
Ftoolda  oranges  are  firm  and  the  demand  now  111 
eludes  good  dark  fruit  Straw hen-tc*  arc  cheap  and 
sales  are  now  quite  steady,  as  some  dining-rooms  lu 
elude  them  In  their  supplies.  Cranberries  have  only 
a  retail  place.  Peanut*  quoted  full  ;  sale*  will  uot 
Improve  until  the  weather  Is  more  settled. 

btruwberrlm,  Charleston,  F  ql.,23@9X\;  Kla..30tiii60e.i 
Apples,  Northern  Spy,  *  uht.,  $&3o*u3.7S;  Greening*, 
$3  0u@3.75;  do.  fancy  lot*,  $4® 4  25;  Baldwin,  $.103.  *5; 
Russet.  State,  $2  756*3  ..';_mlxed  lots,  $1  5*l®2.50;  crun- 
berrles,  Jersey  choice,  F  crate,  S3.7504.LlU;  prime, 
$3.25®8.50;  fair  to  good  $2.75®3.U0.  Oranges,  Florida, 
V  half-bbl.  case,  $5.U0@7.UU;  do.  %  bbl,  case,  ordi¬ 
nary,  $3. 50®  A.  (JO. 


SHOUT-HORNS  •greclHelfers^and 

Calves  for  sale  at  moderate  rates.  BATES  GLOSTER 

stocky  OrBEtBE,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Feed  Your  Land  and  It  Will  Feed  You. 

Sardy’s  Phospho-Peruvian  Guano 

AND 

DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE, 

After  twenty  years’  practical  test,  have  proved  to  be 
the  best  aud  cheapest  in  use, 

Adapted  to  all  Crops  and  Soils 

SOLD  ON  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 

Send  for  circular. 

J.  B.  SARDY  Sc.  SON,  HI  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  ^  SEEDS. 

Call  on  or  write  to  K.  II.  ALLKN  «Jk  CO.,  New 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

Address  189  &  191  Water  St. 


TIA/n  PAPERS  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
I  TV  U  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE ! 


O I V  VALUABLE  PRE- 
OlA  MIUMS  FREE ! 


a,l»  TV**ll-K»iown  and  Reliable  1’ublUhlng 

■  wl  IU  wpUvIdl  V/l  Ivl  lIou«c!  Rend  thin!  I*ub  Crickkt  oh  thi  llK$£r»  ku4  0»ttagk  a.m>  Kakm 
_  _  *'<>  two  of  the  most  w Mel v* known,  extensively  elrculnted  And 

_  ujuvm  vtlly  iidmii lJ  (•Ciltviic®;..  in  thn  worhl  |'  HoUiit  ihe  Very 

be8t'  W'ori*  of  tholroU«5,  they  h%\c  the  UfnvKt  circulation,  Yad 
luh  pnbluhcr  tooiudo  all  othora  Ml  lh«i  liher- 

_  *  1IT  tiityrof  tia loihiewavnUW subscriber#.  deter tuiue«l  10 

I  I  Ti^P"  V  I  *| "  '  ii-y  nt* :U  further  lucrenw  our  circulation  fcionac,  wo  now  xuukc  the 

\  O  blowing  UBpiAllHvkd  vir*.*rt  1‘pon  r«c«»pf  of  only  Olio 

_  V _  !,  Hill  RoDir  W«wlllitf»4  The  €VI«*Lrt  on  the  llciirth  nnd 

n l*  ImjY  1  ('odiifODVWl  Farm  bulhfov  Ono  Veins  and  4o  k'fry  Aul>~ 

A  |Vfl  Frvo  and  poit‘paid,  S|\  Yulunble 

_ _  ill  nnd  Prcmlumo,  n>  foilovrs ;  No.  1-- llieirunt 

jUI  Hcnvy  Silver- 1*1  uted  Batter  Knife,  Tbt«  butter  knife 
is  hv.5  r  trptvtLl  Hist  .|uulitr  Il u hcuvlly  plxt»4  with  pure 

mgtUm  IKI  coin  *iivcr  *  h«sii  of  solid  Heel,  And  M  -Aft  anted  lo  w  car  for 

tTi#  lclTt  7*’*  r»t^rTi  it  rtrj  So.  2.-  !!■* ofUoi.ic 

Vflr  rant*  l*letur©  sutd  Bornetbln.?  tnttrely  new,  And  a 

|A^i  v*rj  attractive  hud  >tjrii»h  misn'.il  nmam<*nt;  thf  picture  Is 
BFm  ItfJ  beautifully  executed  in  luauy  cniorn,  and  the  cax«l  i<  nf  Hue 
WsA  w5li  ^botiuFil  wowl.  No,  U.—  Cin«tcr«*Uu  ^Hppt*r  C's4«m?  nnd 
^Ujl  [flf  Silvpn -  PI uted*  Gold  Lined  Thimbu-.  A.  flue,  hun  y 
silver  I'liitird,  jcahldiuvd  thimhlo,  •coomt  noted  by  a  neat,  und 
PH  novel  case  to  eouiulu  It,  tNXu»ivLing  of  a  tiny  v»lv$t  slipper  em¬ 
ail  hroMere«i  trj*h  ailk.  No.  4.-4inith,mi»n,ii  Fleclro  Gold- 
Plated  Watch  Chitlit.  A  very  neat  aud  hahd»umc  chuia 
for  a  Kcalk  mxn,  of  a  good  uaolltr  of  pnld  plate.  ThU  ehatu  Is 
aure  to  please  >uu.  No.h.—  lltiitdaome  Autograph  Album, 
bound  in  leatherette,  or  I tui cation  IajaDut,  with  emlui4«i«d  «ie- 
dffn  on  cover — &  neat  and  serviceable  book.  l?o.  6.~Palr  of  Rubber Braeelctm  These  bracelets  are  of  hlauk  rubhvr,  L  of  »n 
mob  wide,  und  finely  finished*  For  thn*e  who  cannot  aftord  to  pay  $60  lor  a  pair  of  koM  brac'.  lata  there  ie  nothing  so  desirable  as  rubber. 
Uetiwintw  r,  woaemi  fia«*ketl  in  a  box,  all  the  above  named  preianuus  to  every  one  w  ho  seticU  owe  rton.ar  tor  n  year  i  ^ubnoriptiou  to  The 
CHJUKkv  o.NTHK  UcaitTH  Rti«l  *\n  Kabm.  \Vc  w  til  g'lAXdUtee  that  this  I*  \ho  iwoJt  voluahl#  pn  iuium  cnrobmAtwn  ever  ottered 

by  any  publishes  in  the  world.  All  are  warranted  flrxt-cla<a*  genuine  good*.  AU  who  have  ever  dealt  with  uj«  know  thxi.  am  do  not  deal 
iu  afileiei  of  a  cheap  or  worthlc**  character.  t)ur  two  papura  areamooi;  the  largeott,  h  \ad<$ome»t  and  boat  published.  Tun  CkK’KRt  ox 
tub  Hiadth  Ia  alkfge  16  page.Gloolimin.  Ill  unrated  Li  Lciury  aud  Family  Paper,  de  vnt»d  te-pviro  rn  ter  valuing  Literature,  Hnmunec.  T^Iui 
Knowledge,  Poetry,  Wit  and  Humor,  Keadlng  for  the  Young,  eu*.  CortaoK  ami  Film  la  a  large  page,  ftl-ocluoin  lllunmied  paper, 
devoted  u>  Aviricuiturv,  Horncwtture,  Iteuaebold  Topic*,  PtocucoI  Recipe*,  JLadiear  Fancy  \Turk,  Bierw  •,  etu  Thfv.i  papers  arc  Just 
•what  U  fn-v'dod  in  every  family  MraiiuiKfnD'nt,  enterUintDcnt  and  tnatnioilen.  ThLa  t*  the  greale*taad  moat  lilwrul  offer  over  made  by 
an*  publisher  lu  the  world  l  KouOichouid  full  lu  tako  advantage  of  It.  The  regular  price  of  a  year  A  aubscrtpiion  u>our  iivo  pur^f*  ii  ^  ».M), 
vhorcaa  we  no*r  offer  a  yeur'i  ju'okefiptioa  for  ouly  fl.OO,  ami  nivegix  magtiiAcant  promlumAfrea.  V  «  guarantee  every  owe  Twice  the 
Value  of  Money  Root,  and  So  all  tchoaro  not  perfectly  satisfied,  th«  money  unit  be  cheerfully  rolitmtd.  As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer 
to  any  publlihcr  in  New  York,orthe  Commercial  Agencica,  a*  we  have  been  luug  In  business,  are  well-known,  aud  have  an  established  repu¬ 
tation.  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  this  unparalleled  bargaiu  t  To  any  one  wbo  will  show  this  advertisement  iiud  get  up  a  club  of  five,  wo 

iriu  *«ud  aa  oaua  »uh*aipUoiit  with  the  premium,  S  AddrWM,  ^  11$  MOURE,  RublUlier,  3  rark  Rlacvt  York® 


QUICK  MAILS  a-  FAST  EXPRESS 


The  New  Grapes. 

One  POCKLINGTON,  one  PRENTISS,  one  DUCH¬ 
ESS,  one  LADY  WASHINGTON,  one  JEFFERSuN, 
one  BRIGHTON,  one  WORDEN  for  $5.00.  One  half 
dozen  each  of  the 

Sixteen  TV  e  w  Strawberries, 

described  In  my  free  Catalogue,  for  81.50. 

GEO.  S-  WALES,  Rochester,  N-  Y- 


ENABLE  YOU  TO  PURCHASE 


DRY  GOODS  = 

DV  I  ITTTirD  kibbons 

DI  Lt.  I  I  L.l\  FRINGES 

BUTTONS 

—FROM—  CARPETS 

COTTONS 

J6RDAN,  MARSH  &  CO.,  iiE 

Baton,  Mass.,  O.  S.  A.,  SStSS 

With  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  you  were  buy-  FANCV  GOODS 

ing  in  person.  Send  for  our  BLACK  GOODS 

SMALL  WARES 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  LADIES'  CLOAKS 

pg>  MAILED  FEEE  ON  APPLICATION.  HANDKEUCIHEE8 

ES,  SAMPLES  promptly  forwarded.  ORDERS  DRESS  TRIMMINGS 
NG,  executed  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  GENTS’  FURNISHINGS 
7UFFS,  despatch.  LADIES’  UNDERWEAR 


BOOKS,  I  a  I  1  \ 

PRINTS,  II  fV 

LINENS,  ^ ^  •* ■ 
LININGS,  , 

CORSETS, 

HOSIERY, 

PARASOLS, 

BLANKETS, 

woollens,  i fi nn  ■ 
HAMBURGS,  .1  [I  K  II  A 
LACE  GOODS,  M  V  II  W  r\ 

UNDERWEAR,  -o 

UPHOLSTERY,  XKJ! 

DRESS  GOODS,  With  as  m 

LADIES’  SUITS,  i, 

WTIITE  GOODS, 

INFANT  WEAR,  Des< 

COLORED  SILKS, 

SATINS,  VELVETS,  MA 

TOILET  ARTICLES,  SAMPL1 

MISSES’  CLOTHING,  executed  i 

COLLARS  AND  CURFS, despatch. 


BY  LETTER 


— FROM— 


ABSOLUTELY 

To  Every  Render  of  ■■  b  b  8 
this  Paper.  |  1 1  b  fcl 

A  Beautiful  Engraving  of  WASHINGTON,  ! 
LINCOLN,  CARFIELD  AND  ARTHUR, 

with  Stututli'*  of  flUrNatl.in’,  Growth  hii.1  Prnxperlty, 
•■nihi'llshod  with  beauilfnl  and  original  ditalgun,  to- 
gelhrr  with  unArtUtlc Eu graving  of  The  LORD'S 
PRAYER,  'nils  Plcmro  Is  t.oll.ol,  \ruand 

OrlglnuL.SUr.  tilxg-1,  aiul  tho  Artist  aWorkaiOXlO 
cost  over  81,1100.  It  la  a  1’letuto  that  appeals 
directly  to  the  heart  <>f  evary  American  lliltan,  and 
Isvmrthyotn  pPn-o  InthoparU.r  of  every  American 
flow*.  tHU.ntgli  till*  KngravlogwM  Intended  to 

tlrtuilnt  One  Oollnr  ,,.-r  4/ the  Proprietors 
luivo  daclded  ta  glvo  a  copy  FUKK,  together  with  a 
Three  Mi'mht’  finb»crlptl*m  to  their  liluarrate.l  Mn- 
saxlno,  provided  stoent.  tn  atatnpa  are  Kent  to  pay 
poitagoauil  packing cxpcn»ea.  Thlv  offor  la  utilynado 
to  Introduce  tho  I’lCtuiO  arjd  Magazine,  and  lieM** 
aiaid  uu  j.i,  ithrtnlj  We  have  a  copy  of  tho 
picture  ana  Magazine  In  otir  otllco,  and  would  recom¬ 
mend  our  mailers  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 
Tho  firm  ore  perfectly  reliable.  Address  yotir  orders  to 

RIDEOUT  A  CO.,  IO  Barclay  St.,  N.Y. 


SIO 


for  il)t  J)ovm0. 


HINTS  ON  GROWING  VEGETABLES. 

Spring  has  come  once  more  and  the  Cousins 
will  soon  he  busy  with  their  gardens.  We 
should  be  careful  *o  procure  good  seed  for  the 
beet  varieties  or  else  our  labor  will  be  likely  to 
be  iu  vain,  I  have  had  a  garden  as  large  as  I 
could  care  for  ever  since  I  have  been  old 
enough  to  work  out  of  doors,  and  so  have  had 
a  chance  to  learn  of  the  best  varieties,  modes 
of  culture,  etc. 

About  the  first  things  we  sow  in  tue  Spring 
are  peas.  Bliss's  American  Wonder,  for  early, 
is  excelled  by  uone.  1  think  Uncle  Mark  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  this.  Champion  of 
England  most  have  its  place  in  every  garden 
for  later  use. 

Of  lettuce,  Hanson  and  Curled  India  are  the 
standard  sorts  for  out-door  culture  here,  but 
I  think  these  have  their  equal  in  the  Stone- 
head  Golden  Yellow,  a  new  variety  sent  out 
a  few  years  ago  by  J.  J.  H.  Gregory.  It  forms 
large  heads  which  are  quite  solid  and  crisp. 

For  very  early  cabbage  we  sow  a  few  Early 
York;  for  medium,  the  Danish  Drum-head, 
Fottler’s  Brunswick  or  Henderson's  Early 
Bummer,  and  for  late,  Flat  Dutch  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Savoy.  For  cauliflower,  the  Early 
Dwarf  Erfurt  is  probably  as  good  as  any, 
though  some  of  the  newer  kinds  are  promis¬ 
ing.  1  would  advise  the  Cousins  not  to  pay 
fancy  prices  for  the  so  called  Early  Snowball, 
as  they  will  find  it  identical  with  the  afore¬ 
named  variety. 

In  the  tomato  line  we  thiuk  the  Acme  and 
Hathaway’B  Excelsior  are  surpassed  by  none, 
Livingston’s  Perfection  produced  fruit  of  two 
distinct  solors  and  shapes  with  me  the  past 
season.  The  Paragon  is  much  inclined  to  rot. 

For  cucumbers  for  table  use  we  plant  the 
Improved  White  Bpined.  .Boston  Pickling 
and  Long  Green  are  good  for  pickles;  and  for 
corn,  the  Dolly  Dutton,  Early  Minnesota, 
Crosby,  and  Early  Concord  are  all  good.  The 
first  is  rather  small,  but  is  desirable  for  extra 
early. 

Among  beans,  the  Golden  Wax,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  Black  Wax,  is  probably  the 
best  snap  bean.  Horticultural  or  Speckled 
Cranberry  and  Dreer’s  Improved  Lima  are 
good  pole  beans.  Don’t  give  the  latter  too 
long  poles.  W hen  the  vines  reach  the  top  of 
the  poles  which  should  not  be  over  six  or  sev¬ 
en  feet  high,  piuoh  them  off  and  yon  will 
have  the  advantage  of  having  your  beans 
within  reach.  For  musk  melons,  the  Bay 
View  cannot  be  excelled,  although  Chistiana, 
Hackensack  and  Surprise  are  good.  We  use 
Vick's  Early,  Ice  Cream,  Excelsior  or  Black 
Spanish  Watermelons.  For  early  beets  we 
sow  the  Egyptian,  and  for  Fall  and  Winter 
use  Hatch’s  Improved.  This  we  think  the 
best  strain  of  blood  turnip-beet. 

in  the  above  list  I  have  given  those  varie¬ 
ties  which  I  have  grown  myself  and  which 
have  proved  satisfactory  iu  our  locality.  But 
even  with  the  best  seed  and  care  in  planting, 
we  cannot  expact  success  unless  we  nght  the 
weeds  and  insects.  Will. 

Chittenden  Co.,  Vt. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


I  roust  urge  the  members  of  the  Club  to  lie 
a  little  more  prompt  iu  assembling,  or  in  other 
words,  iu  sending  in  their  letters  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  discussed.  1  have  received  four  or 
five  which  were  too  late  for  the  last  discus¬ 
sion,  so  you  see  if  the  cousins  wish  to  have 
their  remarks  appear,  they  must  be  on  time. 
The  next  subject  is  on  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  and  I  waDt  to  ask  those  who  in¬ 
tend  to  take  part,  to  write  at  once.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  right  to  work  at  the 
subject  as  soon  as  the  announcement  appears. 

I  wish  the  Cousins  would  all  do  as  well  as 
Will  does  this  week  in  uis  article  on  “Hints  on 
Raising  Garden  Vegetables.”  It  is  the  result 
of  nis  experience,  and  that  is  what  we  want. 
Much  benefit,  in  belonging  to  tne  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  practice 
of  telling  others,  through  the  Rural,  what 
you  have  learned  in  cultivating  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  and  If  you  can  relate  your 
experience  in  a  nicely  written  letter  it  is  so 
much  to  your  advantage.  One  of  these  days 
the  young  people  will  find  themselves  in  the 
positions  vacated  by  those  who  filled  them 
long  and  well,  and  they  will  have  to  carry 
forward  their  work.  This  is  true  of  farmers 
as  well  professional  men,  so  farmer’s  boys  and 
girls  rnuBt  be  wide-awake  and  begin  early  to 
learn  to  do  their  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
garden.  More  than  that,  the  young  writers 
who  now  belong  to  the  Club,  and  others  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  writers  for  the  Rural  s 
practical  departm  ;nts,  and  the  better  they  do 
their  writing  now,  the  better  they  can  do  it 
then. 


Will  every  boy  in  the  large  Rural  family 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


read  carefully  the  article  on  “Getting  a  Living 
by  One’s  Wits,”  in  another  column  ?  It  is  good 
reading  for  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 


The  watermelon  seeds  will  be  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Club  soon.  Where  convenient 
they  may  be  planted  in  moderate  hot-beds 
from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  April,  then 
they  may  be  transplanted  about  the  first  of 
May.  The  seeds  cannot  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  much  before  that  time.  Keep  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  bone-flour  on  hand  for  the  “striped 
bug.”  Ashes  or  lime  sifted  over  the  young 
plants  when  the  dew  is  on  are  good  preven¬ 
tives  of  insects. 


Newton  R.  Marvin,  the  winner  of  the 
“Vineyard”  prize  writesas  follows; — “I  receiv¬ 
ed  the  prize  History  all  right,  and  felt  well 
paid  for  all  time  and  labor  1  spent  in  getting 
words  from  the  word  “  Vineyard.”  The  His¬ 
tory  is  better  than  1  expected  it  would  be  and 
in  return  I  make  my  bow  to  Uncle  Mark, 
and  say  ‘  thank  you.’  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
the  lucky  winner,  but  tried  my  best.” 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark; — It  is  a  long  time  since 
I  applied  for  admission  to  the  Horticultural 
Club,  but  could  not  summon  enough  courage 
to  write  a  letter  for  your  columns,  and  though 
I  write  now,  I  don’t  expect  my  letter  will 
reach  the  proof-reader.  But  to  the  point.  I 
live  on  a  farm  and  am  expected  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  a  farmer’s  daughter.  Whether 
I  do  them  all  or  not  1  can’t  say ;  but  I  know 
that  I  go  to  the  pasture  twice  a  day  to  exer¬ 
cise  my  lungs  by  yelling:  “  Sook,  Ca  Book, 
Ca  Book!  till  1  succeed  in  gathering  the  cows 
around  me.  Then,  after  I  milk  them,  I  salt 
them  and  give  them  some  little  “  treat,”  to 
make  them  remember  me  kindly.  I  often 
w  ork  outside  besides  gardening  and  attending 
my  flowers,  especially  in  the  vineyard.  But 
last  year  we  got  very  little  for  our  work  at 
anything.  Father  sowed  17  bushels  of  wheat 
and  cut  none.  He  had  about  30  acres  of  corn 
that  appeared  very  promising  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  drought,  but  we  did  not  harvest  30 
bushels  of  corn.  Oats  were  a  very  fair  crop 
and  potatoes  were  excellent.  What  we  trust 
to  most  for  a  crop, is  fruit.  Our  vineyard  has 
produced  as  high  as  500  gallons  of  wine  per 
acre,  but  last  year  we  hadn’t  50  gallons  per 
acre.  I  have  a  few  vines  of  my  own  that  I 
raised  from  seed ;  if  they  ever  prove  of  value 
of  course  l’il  let  my  cousins  and  uncle  know 
about  them.  Your  niece, 

J.  F.  McD. 

Uncle  Mark: — Will  you  please  add  to  your 
Horticultural  Club  the  name  of  one  who  has 
wished  for  some  time  to  be  numbered  among 
the  Cousins.  I  read  the  Rural  with  interest, 
and  believe  it  is  doing  far  more  to  benefit 
farmers’  sons  and  daughters  than  any  other 
paper  I  know  of,  especially  in  its  present 
mode  of  conducting  the  Horticultural  Club, 
and  I  hope  we  will  all  be  wise  enough  to 
appreciate  its  efforts  for  us,  and  ambitious 
enough  to  profit  by  its  instructions.  As  peo¬ 
ple  seem  generally  to  cling  to  the  ways  they 
are  accustomed  to,  and  are  taught  in  child¬ 
hood,  whether  good  or  bad,  I  presume  the 
Rural  thinks  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to 
make  thrifty,  wide-awake  fanners  is  to  begin 
instructing  them  while  children.  The  Winter 
has  been  mild,  and  open  here;  flowers  in  con¬ 
stant  bloom  in  the  open  ground.  Fall  sown 
wheat  is  looking  unusually  well,  my  sister  and 
I  dearly  love  flowers,  and  we  have  a  good 
many  box  plants.  With  many  good  wishes, 
your  niece,  Florence  L.  Brown. 

Linn  County,  Oregon. 


Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins;— What  is  that 
noise  I  hear  i  Oh,  now  I  know!  It  is  Uncle 
Mark  muttering  to  himself,  “  And  here  comes 
another  of  those  troublesome  letters.  1  might 
as  well  throw  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket  at 
once;  but  as  I  promised  to  read  all  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  I  suppose  I  must.  Oh,  dear  I”  Where 
have  all  of  the  cousins  gone  i  I  hope  they  are 
not  discouraged  so  soon.  Is  it  because  their 
letters  do  not  appear  in  print,  or  because  they 
think  their  letters  have  to  keep  company  with 
Uncle  Mark’s  old  clothes  in  the  rag-bag  I  One 
question  and  I  will  close:  If  I  should  send  a 
short  puzzle  would  it  be  printed,  or  is  there  no 
room  for  me  ?  I  will  not  sign  my  real  name, 
or  the  people  of  Boonville  will  say,  “There! 
if  she  has  not  written  to  a  stranger.  She  had 
better  have  spent  her  lime  iu  something  more 
useful — mending  her  dress,  for  instance.” 

Oneida,  Co.,  N.  Y.  UNO. 

[1  should  like  to  see  the  puzzle,  surely. — u.m.] 

Uncle  Mark; — I’ve  been  thinking  that  I 
ought  to  be  numbered  among  the  nieces  of  the 
Rural,  lor  I’ve  always  lived  in  the  Rural 
family,  ns  pa  has  taken  the  Rural  fid  years 
and  has  bouud  every  volume.  1 1  is  very  nice 
to  look  tne  Rural  library  over.  I  like  flow 
ers  and  plauts,  and  we  have  quite  a  good 
many  of  them,  too.  The  pink  seed  we  got 


lastj  year^  made  us  a  lot  of  plants  and  many 
very  pretty  flowers.  I  like  to  hear  from  the 
cousins  in  the  far  West,  South,  East  and 
North.  We  like  to  hear  what  others  have  and 
what  they  do.  I  am  the  only  little  girl  ma 
has,  and  I,  too,  have  plenty  to  do.  My  school 
studies  tone  the  most  of  my  time;  I  help  water 
the  plants;  have  my  music  lessons  to  learn, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  Milton  (my  little 
brother)  and  I  have  lots  of  time  for  play.  I 
would  like  to  writ*  more,  and  may  some  fu 
ture  time.  Y our  niece,  Emma  Cornelius. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Many  thanks  for 
those  nice  seeds  sent  to  us  last  year,  which  we 
prized  very  much.  They  came  up  well  and 
grew  finely.  1  liked  the  celery  very  much  and 
shall  always  raise  celery  after  this.  I  found 
in  August  that  my  pots  containing  the  seed  of 
J apan  Red  Bud  were  overshadowed  by  a  huge 
pie-plant  leaf.  As  we  we:  e  having  abundant 
rains  I  had  not  watered  and  watched  them 
closely.  After  I  had  removed  the  leaf  and 
watered  them  thoroughly,  they  came  up, 
every  seed,  in  about  two  weeks,  but  an  insect 
which  plowed  the  ground  like  a  mole,  in 
ridges,  ate  them  all  off,  soon  after  they  were 
out  of  the  ground.  1  felt  very  sorry,  for  they 
had  such  pretty  heart-shaped  leaves. 

Meeker  Co.,  Minn.  Nellie  Baldwin. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  should  like  very 
much  to  join  your  Club  if  there  is  room  for 
one  more  little  girL  We  are  taking  the 
Rural  again  this  year,  and  mamma  thinks 
she  will  not  do  without  it  again;  she  thinks 
the  communications  bring  us  so  near  to  the 
people  wbo  write  them.  We  are  especially 
interested  in  Professor  Cook’s  articles,  as  my 
oldest  brother  is  a  graduate  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  at  Lansing,  Mich.  We  just  es¬ 
caped  the  terrible  fire  of  September  4,  1881. 
It  passed  in  all  its  fury  about  half  a  mile 
from  my  home.  I  would  like  to  write  more 
about  it,  but  fear  it  would  make  too  long  a 
letter.  I  sincerely  hope  to  be  adopted  into 
your  family  as  your  niece. 

Sanilac  Co.,  Mich.  Mamie  B.  C.  Jenney. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark; — I  am  twelve  years 
old.  We  live  on  a  farm  in  Monroe  County, 
Ohio.  Pa  has 300  sheep;  we  stable  allot  our 
stock  in  Winter  weather.  I  can  do  all  the 
feeding  when  pa  has  other  work  to  do,  I 
have  three  fine  sheep  of  my  own,  one  pure 
blood  ewe,  and  some  splendid  chickens,  the 
best  I  ever  saw.  Pa  has  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Rural  ever  since  1806,  and  we  have 
them  all  stowed  in  a  box.  Sometimes  we  take 
them  out  and  read  them.  We  think  that  we 
could  not  do  without  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er.  The  seeds  that  we  got  last  Spring  did 
real  well  considering  the  drouth.  The  pinks, 
the  asparagus,  the  oats  and  the  Elephant 
potato  were  praised  by  all. 

Monroe  Co.,  Ohio.  Willie  Greenbank. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Club.  I 
have  to  help  in  the  garden,  so  I  think  I  can 
become  a  member.  Mamma  and  I  raised  two 
bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  this  Summer,  the 
first  we  ever  tried  to  raise.  We  set  the  plants 
and  hoed  the  weeds  oat  of  them  and  dug 
them.  I  helped  papa  to  husk  corn  every  day 
for  twenty  days,  I  can  husk  half  as  much  as 
papa  can.  I  go  to  school  this  Winter  and 
have  to  walk  miles.  I  am  eleven  yearn  old. 

I  have  a  little  brother  and  sister,  their  names 
are  Hattie  and  Jay.  Ethan  E.  Sabin. 

Mills  Co.,  Iowa. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  am  six  years  old 
and  live  in  the  country,  eight  miles  from  the 
town  of  Prescott.  The  White  Elephant  Po¬ 
tato  you  sent  pa  did  well;  he  grew  half  a 
bushel  from  it.  I  am  going  to  school  next 
Summer.  I  had  a  lesson  every  day  at  home 
this  Winter.  Pa  has  13  cows  aud  we  send 
their  milk  to  the  cheese  factory.  He  has  an 
imported  bull  named  Sir  Walter  that  weighs 
1,710  pounds.  The  seeds  you  sent  me  last 
year  grew  very  nicely;  maiiy  thanks. 

Ontario,  Canada.  Clin  ton  Keeler. 
— - - - 

New  Members  of  the  Club  for  the  Week 
Ending  March  18. 

Hattie  M.  Lubbock,  Edna  M.  Aldrich,  How¬ 
ard  Post,  Edwin  Johnson,  Jr.,  Edith  C. 
Loucks,  Eva  Temple,  Kate  Singer,  Carrie 
Singer,  Laura  Singer,  Julia  Steppe,  Lena 
Bteppe,  Sadie  Wright,  Annie  M,  Hull,  Louis 
Hall,  Dilbort  Ilart,  Wm.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Jonas 
Williams,  S.  A.  W ess,  Carrie  Grifllib,  Cbaun- 
cey  Halioek,  Ltbbie  Munro,  Hugh  Muuro, 
Martin  E.  Uerould,  Edith  M.  Cairns  (send  ad 
dress),  Angus  M  Smith,  Walter  G.  Smith, 
Lydia  Frank,  Edward  A.  Preston,  Luella 
Hinkley,  Kenie  Chard.  Freddie  Chard,  L.  K. 
Dowell,  Lottie  Hunt,  Lyman  B.  Ashley, 
Lorena  A.  Smith,  Flora  M.  Parson,  Nellie 
Fuller,  Nellie  Salisbury,  Carrie  B.  Barnes,  L. 
L.  Belding,  Willie  Sheldon,  Marshall  Sluin- 
mins,  Ella  Slummins,  Ray  Godfrey. 


ImpUttttttt#  and  S&arfcmrflj. 


B.  C.  TAYLOR’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 


NEW  HOUSE  Hil  HIKE. 


This  rake  is  the  outcome  of  five  former  styles.  It 
lias  been  thoroughly  tested  and  Improved  untl.now 
It  is  the  simplest,  most  convenient  and  easiest  opera¬ 
ted  Rake  in  the  market.  It  is  a  perfect  Hand  or 
Horse  Dnmp  Rake.  It  has  no  points,  clutches  or 
complicated  parts  to  get,  out  of  order.  The  castings 
aro  plain  iuj.1  few  In  number;  there  Is  no  annual  bill 
of  expenses  for  repairs.  This  Knko  is  neatly  and  well 
made,  and  for  simplicity  and  convenience  cun  not  be 
excelled.  TUt  TAVl.OB  RAKES,  over  04,1)00  of  whlcb 
hove  been  maria  nml  sold,  have  shown  th«  superiori¬ 
ty  and  excellence  of  our  workmanship. 

Wend  for  circular*  and  terms  t<> 

B.  C,  TAYLOR  &  SON,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


ie  most  i>mr  ttrfni  Pulverizer  known.  For  Illustrated 
unnhleU  address  Thomas  Harrow  Go..  Uenava.N.r. 


he.  per  mi  shot  can  be  SAVED  In 
ruining  Corn  nerl  26e.tt-  Wheat  by 
raring  nttrll  A  It  ROW.  OurP  U  L- 
V  E  K  L/j  EH  cornel  uh  73  sharp  steel 
frames  covering  10  feet.  Warranted 


80 


SAMPLE  OARD8,  ALL  New,  name  on  loo.  Agt« 
Oucrn  »o,  CARO  WORKS  Birmingham,  Ct 


$66 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  ou  tilt 
free.  Address  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


UUur  ^ubHrationjs. 


NOVELLO ! 

BITS  ON  A  CO.  are  the  sole  agents  for  the  United 
States  for  the  magnificent  Nuvello  List  of  Oratorios, 
Operas,  Glues,  Parc  Songs,  &c.  The  separate  Authems, 
Choruses,  or  Glees  cost  <i  cts.  to  10  cte.  each,  and  are 
very  largely  used  for  occasional  singing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  excellent  and  practical  Instructive  works, and 
are  caUed  ‘'Primers,"  but  are  really  a  great  deal  more: 


L  Rudiments  ok  Music,  By  Cummings.  .  .  .  $  .60 

2.  AitT  of  Piano  Playing.  By  Bauer .  l.uo 

3.  TuK  Ouuax.  By  Stainer. . so 

4.  Binding.  By  Kundoggcr . 2. (JO 

6.  Musical  Forms.  By  Bauer. . l.uo 

6.  HauMOSZ.  By  Btulucr . 00 

7.  Instrumentation.  By  Front .  l.Uu 

8.  Violin.  By  Tours . l.ou 

o.  Musical  Terms.  By  Stainer . 9U 

10.  Composition.  By  Stainer . l.uo 


CLARKE’S  ANTHEMS  and  RESPONSES 

Price  >1.00.  By  WM.  HORATIO  CLARKE.  Anthems 
of  rare  beauty,  which  wUl  be  favorites  with  any  choir 
that  adopts  them. 

MASON  &H0A0LIV  S  SYSTEM  FOR  BEGINNERS,  .  $3-25 
MaSUH  *  MUAllUt'S  MtfNOO  MIX  HlAnOFUKIt,  .  3.75 

Two  famous  methods  by  two  of  the  best  pianoforte 
teachers  in  the  country.  Begin  with  one  method !  End 
with  the  other  I 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Established  1884. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  MUSICAL  WORKS* 

Perkins’  Graded  Anthems. 

A  new  Anthem  Book  by  H.  S.  Perkins;  Intended  to 
supply  choirs  of  ordinary  ability  with  fresh  attrac¬ 
tive  unthems  from  the  best  popular  composers,  free 
from  technical  difficulty,  aud  yet  of  an  Interesting 
Character.  Contains  about  one  hundred  different 
pieces,  Is  full  music  size,  and  Is  the  largest  aud  cheap¬ 
est  Anthem  Book  ever  published.  Notice  the  low 
price  of  *1  per  copy;  1#7  60  per  dozen.  Specimen 
pages  free  on  receipt  of  appUcatlon. 

Improved  Musical  Catechism. 

a  new,  short,  easy  Catechism,  with  illustrations, 
by  U.  L.  Bullock.  With  the  help  of  this  little  book 
mother*  cun  easily  teueh  their  children  the  elements 
of  music  in  so  simple  and  plain  a  manner  as  to  Im¬ 
part  to  young  child ren  facility  la  sight  reading.  More 
than  UUs  the  place  of  every  other  Primer  or  Cate¬ 
chism.  Price  HU  cents. 

Art  of  Reading  Music. 

Ah  entirely  new  method  for  tue  use  of  schools  and 
private  pupils  to  develop  rapid  reading  In  voe&I  mu¬ 
sic.  The  exercises  are  thoroughly  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  embracing  all  the  varied  vocal  forms,  from 
the  simplest  to  the-  iiitmt  complex .  1  hi*  1*  the  tlrst  at¬ 
tempt  to  present,  In  u  lucid  and  comprehensive  man¬ 
ner,  thut  branch  of  music  which  is  most  troublesome 
to  every  student,  Burt  1,  price  lit  cents.  Part  11. 
price  60  cent*.  Copies  of  uuy  of  the  above  maUed 
on  receipt  of  price. 

WM.  A.  POND  dk  CO.,  25  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


CHEAP  NEWSPAPERS  i  MAGAZINES. 

Send  6  cents  for  Catalogue  of  8,tM)  Newspapers 
and  Magazines  at  Club  Rates.  W  Agents  Wanted. 

H.  A.  KENYOjV,  P.  M..  PwioUT,  111. 


UWL11  .71KDAL  AWARDED 
the  Author.  A  new  and  great 
Medical  Work,  warranted  the 
best  and  cheapest,  indispensable 
to  every  man,  entitled  “  The  Hel¬ 
enes  ot  Life,  or  Belf-Preaerva 
tlon;"  bouud  iu  flu  ret  French 
muslin,  oiuboMwd,  tuU  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  en¬ 
gravings,  126  prtecrlptiona,  prloe 
only  $U6,  sent  by  mail;  Bins 
trtite<l  Horn  pic,  8  cent# ,  send  now. 
Address  Poabody  Modlcftl  Instl- 
niteor  Dr.  W.  ii.  PARKER. 

4  Hnlllnoh  Nt„  Bouton. 


CENTS 

Are  making 


$100 


PER  MONTH 
SELLINCICP 


ANN  INC’S 

ILLUSTRATED 


STOCK  BOOK 


iBecau^e  *Ten  former  needs  it.  It  Is  the  latewt  and  most  complete  work  ever  issued  in  America  treating  of  Ilor»c*,Cut- 
Jlo,  Sheep,  eto.,  their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  causes  of  disease^  qymptomf,  and  remedies.  Over  J,0OO  page*,  400 
(ion »».  Highly  endorsed  by  such  eminent  authorities  a*  the  Presiaei  “ 


illustration*.  Highly  endorsed  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  the  President.  Vtoe  President, and  Secretary  of?hffadelphia 
College  of  Veterinary  Burgeons,  Hon.  J.  W.  and  others-  Partner*,  their  sons,  and  agent*  deilrinoprofltable  work 

shonld  tend  at  once  for  full  partleqlars  and  terms.  Address  HIBHARD  HltO*.,  728  Cheat  nut  8tM  Philadelphia 
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VWWSERWS 


Amber  Cane  Seed. 

Southwestern  ^rown.  Weighs  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
With  full  Instructions  for  making  syrup.  Price  $4.50 
t  r  60  lbs.  boss  amount  lOe.  or.  lb. 

C.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Cahoon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower,  WR  ARR  THE 

Matthews'  Seed  Drills,  and  SOLE 

other  fir-t-clasB  goods.  WESTERN 

Everything  for  the  Lawn,  Gar-  ARENTS. 

deu.  Greenhouse  or  N  ureery.  AW“ 1  a* 

We  WARRANT  everything  as  represented, 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO 


A  Descriptive  Illustrated  Nursery 

CATALOGUE  of  56  Pages 
tW~  Sent  to  all  applicants.  -&S 

WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisvlllc,  Pa. 


.SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free 

CHICAGO,  ILL,  Wholesale  »ud  Ratal].  ROCHESTER,  NT, 


one  and  see  foryourself  the  beautiful  plants  we  offer, 
MILLER  &  HUNT,  W RIGHTS  GROVE,  CHICAGO,  III. 


TIIK  PRODUCERS.  WE  CAN  RA.VIC  VOC  THE  DEALERS’  1’KOK 

its.  Write  us,  before  ordering  elsewhere,  for  special 
prices,  and  state  kinds  ami  ijuau titles  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  JEROME  R  RICK  &  CO.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
(Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Gardens.; 


NOVELTIES. 

Mend  for  Catalogue, 


A  GOOD  Working  Farmer  Wanted. —A  married  man 
without  children  to  work  on  a  dairy  farm.  Must 
be  a  good  milker,  handy  with  cows,  and  willing  to 
follow  directions  implicitly.  A  comfortable  place  for 
a  good  man.  Furnished  rooms  provided,  woman  to 
keep  the  house  and  dairy  utensils  clean  and  help 
milk  Occasionally.  HEN  it  Y  STK  WART.  West  wood ,  N.  J 


A  TWO  DOLLAR  i 
Trial  Package  for 


*mji,  £je*<ii8,  gjlan  s, 


TOBACCO  SEED* 

I  offer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  the  “  BRAND  ”  To¬ 
bacco  Seed— a  variety  extensively  grown  In  (lie  Che¬ 
mung  Volley,  and  held  in  high  repute  for  Its  large- 
sizn  leaves  and  superior  qualities.  Per  ounce,  50  ois.; 
per  half  ounce,  25  cents.  l>.  A.  GOFF,  Jr., 

Elmira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LANDRETH’S 
NOVELTIES ! 


Will  be  matted  mrcto  nil  Apptic&mi,  and  toeustomtr*  without 
ordering  ll.  U  contain*  five  colored  pUtei,  *00  en^ravln^, 
about  200  t-ac**.  *r\d  full  dwcnpttnns,  prtcet  and  direction*  for 
planting  150ft  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed*,  Plants. 
Fruit  Tfcvs,  etc.  invalnahle  to  a!L  Send  for  it.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
beautify  yolk  uons  cmoi  m>s. 

Wehster'sOrnomentalGavdeners'nand  Hook  ofChoice 
Needs  and  rare  Plauts  contains  a  complete  map  of  a 
beautiful  Country  homo.  Knee,  Send  for  a  copy.  Acl- 
dre  ssW  in.  Webster,  I .nmUcapcFuglneer,  Rochester, NY 


CUPER-EXTRA  S?ED  POT  TOES  FOR  SALE, 
~  of  my  own  growing,  true  to  name.  White  Rose, 
Magnum  Bootup,  mammoth  Pearl,  White  Elephant, 
Pride  of  America,  Ollsy  and  Rose’s  New  Seedling, 
etc.  All  immense  yielders  anti  No.  1  extra  for  the 
table.  None  better.  Send  for  ntv  price  list  of  low 
prices.  ALFRED  ROSE;  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

5  pkgs.  flower  seeds,  our  choice,  lu  ceuts. 

5  good  Gladioli,  10  ceuts  Lilies,  Roses,  Geraniums, 
Tuberoses,  etc.,  all  choice  varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

N.  HALLQCK,  Creedmoor,  N.  Y, 


PERSONALS. 


WALNUT  ST. 

CIJNNATI,  O. 

ILLUSTRATED'CATALOGUE' 
MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike  and 
White  Clover,  Timothy,  Hungarian  Grass,  Mil¬ 
let,  German  Millet,  Bine  Grass,  clean  and 
extra  clean,  English  Blue  Grass, 

Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass.  Buckwheat,  Red  Rust-proof 
Oats,  etc.  Write  for  prices  slating  quantities  desired. 
All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  tilled  at  the  lowtsc 
market  price  on  day  of  receipt. 


/DITTC II HSS  Mllt.S KK I  EH  \ 

/  Hud  Meed  Establishment.  > 
\V.  L.  Ferria,  Jr..  Po’kuep.ie.N.V. , 


Minister  Sargent  will  sail  for  Berlin  about 
the  10th  of  April. 

Senator  Mahone’s  wife  is  said  to  have  be¬ 
come  very  much  of  a  favorite  in  Washington 
society. 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  recovered  from  his 
recent  physical  troubles  and  he  is  said  to  be 
gaining  strength. 

Paul  Hayue,  the  Georgia  poet,  is  danger¬ 
ously  ill  at  his  borne  in  Augusta.  He  recently 
suffered  another  severe  hemorrhage. 

Garibaldi  will  be  presented  shortly  with  a 
medal,  inscribed  “Roma  a  Garibaldi,”  in  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  his  plan  for  straightening 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber. 

Congressman  Dugro,  of  New  York,  and  his 
wife  are  the  youngest  couple  among  Congres¬ 
sional  families,  he  being  only  twenty-six  and 
she  several  years  younger. 

Minister  Sargent  for  some  years  has  written 
auonymously  for  a  California  journal  and 
was  the  author  of  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Senator  Chandler,  which  was  extensively 
eopied. 

Queen  Victoria  has  written,  through  her 
secretary,  to  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Society 
to  urge  all  possible  steps  being  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mutilation  of  cattle,  which  forms  so 
barbarous  and  disgraceful  an  incideut  in  the 
Irish  outbreaks  at  the  present  time. 

The  New  York  Evening  Telegram  says: — 
Tony  Pastor  was  cured  of  rheumatic  pains  by 
St.  Jacobs  Oil.  He  praises  its  efficacy. — Adv. 


II IT  H  11F  nn  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
||i|  fl  IJ  I  It  \  t.  rape-  Vines.  Nursery  Catalogue 

ivliiiLlj  o  litri?  n  p  n  if  ri\m 

Jj  V  MlmJiJjH  o 


RUSSIAN  WHITE. 

B  H  §■  I  '.*•  io  WU bush. to  acre,  straw  strong 

UM  ■  and  stiff;  does  not  get  down;  rarely 

-  -  ™  ru8tH  t  gpc;  4  jb  $1.25,  post-paid. 
Bush.  $1.50;  Charges  not  paid  on  bushel  orders.  New 
-if*  ,  ,  j- ^  bugs  290.  A  large  aaaorliuent  of  fruit 
■  Ik  la  k  V  ami  ornamental  trees  cheap;  prices 
I  IILLV  on  application.  1  promise  to  save 
— — -  -  -- ------  you  mu  disappointment  arising  from 

untrue  varieties,  Enclose  slump  tor  warranty.  H'rt- 
terfoo  Beach  a  specialty.  $1  per  dor.  Ripe  .July  20th, 

H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


SAFE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED. 

Potato  (Garfield)  Xlb.  25c.,  Cabbage  (Landreth’s  EarllCBt)  M  oz.  35c.,  Lettuce  (Landreth’a  Forcing) 
1  oz.  15c.,  Lettuce  (Bloomsdale  Summer)  1  oz.  1 5c.,  Lettuce  (Heat  Resisting)  1  oz.  1 5e.,  Melon  (Bobs) 
H  oz.  20c.,  Onion  (Bloomsdale Pearl)  )tfoz.  20c.,  Ratllsb  < Earliest  White  Forcing)  1  oz.  15c.,  (Cn 
Radish  (Early  Scarlet  Errurt)  1  oz.  15c.,  Oats  (Green  Mountain)  1  pt.  25c,—  Total  value  wfc 
f  dt*  ■  CASH.we  will  forward  the  above  list  of  Novelties,  postage  paid.  Enclose  postage 

■  IV  91  stamps,  and  address  11.  LANOKKTH  «fc  SSO.NS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


CCCn  CTflDE*T0  EVERY 
aEEII  d  I  UnE  man’s  door 

is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
-ft  X  yy  Can  Good  Vegetables  beobtained 

\  VOrrn^^%.  The  character  of  L.VMiUETlI’S  SEEDS 
D  M  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question, 

they  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality.  Over 
m  1500  acres  In  Garden  Seed  Crops  tinder  our  own 
Founded  — -1  cultivation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 

packages,  or  drop  ns  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  21  and  23 S.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Seeds.  Seeds.  Seeds. 


John  Saul’s  Catalogue  oi  New, 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 
for  1882, 

Is  now  ready  with  a  colored  plate.  It  Is  full 
in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  New  Draete- 
uas.  New  Crotons,  New  Roses,  New  Pelargoniums, 
with  a  rlcti  collection  of  Nine  Foliage  and  other 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  low  prices;  Free  to  all  my 
customers,  to  others  10  cts.,  or  a  Plain  copy  free. 

Catalogues  of  Roses.  Seeds.  Fruit  trees,  Orchids 
Ac.,  free.  JOHN  MAUL  VVoabincton,  D.  C. 


LARGEST  CORN  IN  THE  WORLD 

GREAT  CURIOSITY.  CUT  IS  EXACT  SIZE  OF  A  GRAIN  OF  CORN. 

We  have  a  new  variety  of  JIu it, ninth  Corn  of  immense  size,  from  I  to  fi  times  a-  large  as 
Ordinary  corn  ;  single  grain,  mea.iii  M  over  one  inch  long,  thtee-qiinrler  inch  wide,  find  one- 
quarter  moh  thick.  Every  ana  is  astonished  nt  its  enormous  size  and  wonderful  qiuditv  ;  has 
t'nu  white  skin,  and  is  maily  all  flour  nr  meal.  Exports  pronounce  it  very  valuable  for 
fodder,  also  for  starch,  glucose  and  that  class  of  products.  The  Editor  of  this  paper  has 
samples.  Ono  paekage  sent  1>V  mail  fbr  25  coats,  or  0  package,  tor  ones  dollar.  Every 
farmer  should  give  this  Jlaiiiinolh  Com  atrial. 

Address  J.  A.  BYE1,  A  CO.,  .Springfield,  Ohio. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box2541.  114  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

IIOVEY’M 

ILLUSTRATED  (  A  I ALOGUES 
of  SKKI1.S  and 

New  and  Rare  Plants  for  1882. 

Will  be  sent  free  to  ull  who  apply.  Thu  Catalogues 
contain  descriptive  lists  of  ull  the  host  strains  of  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  choice  Novelties,  and  the 
moat  extensive  collection  of  New  and  Rare  Plants. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

l(i  Month  .Market  Street,  It  onion,  Mass. 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES gSagjg 

- —  ■  _  lions  of  these  ami 

MANCHESTER,  I  many  other  varieties  of  choice 
ninilfCI  I  Small  Bruits,  Tress,  Vines, 
DlUWbLL,  JiwtcS,  etc,,  sent  free  on  appli- 

SfNECA  QUEEN,  cation  to  il.  S.  ANDERSON 

PDIMn  *  au°oess°r  to  F»rlcy  A  Anderson, 

. **LSf  1 Cayuga  Lake  Nurseries, 

JERSEY  QUEEN.  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


2h* 


HEADQUARTERS  OFTHE  UNRIVALLED 
Y-  CURRANT^-  ^ 

xKy^S)  PRO/.///0 

GEN  E  B  At  nursery  STOCK 

LAND  AND  xSHyt rerTo w  l S 

-  CATALOGUES  Ft  E.A  D  V  - 


Geo  SJOSSO-yn-^  ,a  m  V 


Tn  order  to  bring  our  reliable  and  GENUINE  SEEDS  more  prominently  before  the  masses,  we  offer,  prepaid  by  mail,  for  a 
short  time  only,  on  the  receipt  of  ONE  DOLUAU.,  the  following  Two  Dollar  Assortment  of  SEEDS; 


New  Hainham  Cabbage. 
Drumhead  Savoy  Cabbage. 
Tailby’s  Hybrid  Cucumber. 
American  Gathering  Lettuce. 
Improved  Christina  Melon. 
Yellow  Danvers  Onion. 
Fern-Leaved  Parsley. 


Scarlet  Turnip  Radish. 

Yirotlay  Spinach. 

Acme  Tomato. 

New  Globe-shaped,  Red-Top  Turnip. 
Perfect  Gem  Squash. 

White-Seeded  Guinea  Corn. 

Russian  or  Oscar  Wilde  Sunflower. 


Douglas’  Spruce. 

Weymouth  Pine. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus. 

Glasgow  Prize  Cockscomb. 

New  Dwarf  Bachelor’s  Buttons. 

Mixed  Large-Flowering  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii. 


THE  ASSORTMENT  WILL  NOT  BE  BROKEN  OR  SOLD  SEPARATELY  EXCEPT  AT  REGULAR  CATALOGUE  RATES. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CCX^l  5  John  St.,  New  York. 

TP  Great  Seedling  O  ET  C  G  1  HA_LE  Coun.,  are  heatlwnrtew  for aiid  BIG 

■  Ok  — R  M  f  . send  free  catalogue  of'R/xrripst 

UlUCB  o  GRAPES  W  ti  fc  1^  W  .  SSJS&iM INCH G.STBR 

IVI  I  It  C II  0  For  Hale.  GAMNER?..  I  m?*vou  to^d  fOTT^  I  1M0 


The  best  variety  of  his  10,000  .Seedlings,  land  2 
year  old  plants  of  Black  and  White  Ora  pcs  are  dow 
offered. 

All  particulars  furnished  free  on  application  to 

MBS.  T.  B.  MINER,  Lim>i;n,  N.  J. 


SEEDS! 

FARMERS  I  It  pays  tohave  good  tools  and  seeds. 
nflRHFWrRC  I  I1  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  bouse, 
miner r!u..r,i  I  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
NURSERYMEN  I  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

IMPLEMENTS 


ij  ii  p  Brothers,  south  Glastonbury,  tjT/X 
n  r\  t  EL  Coun.,  ure  hearlunrters  far  and 

send  free  catalogue  of  porr:oc! 

Gr£es.aAdMANCH  ESTER 

Trees.  .. ..  -  on  earth.  Broduct- 

ivc  as  Crescent,  perfect:  form,  lUn  high  flavor.  Firm 
asHilson  Beau  I  if  u  I  colored  finll  ;,/ofe,siiowineone 
loot  of  row  lu  lull  fruiting  —  sent  free ,  also  cut 
of  new  Black  Cap  Raspberry,  V/»iiLn,ro,t 
Ripens  week  before  Doolittle,  is  jet 
black  and  ticiee  as  productive.  ,  .  -  -  -  -  -n. 


THE  ALBANUEED  STORE.  NIAGARA 


ESTABLISHED  1831. 

WHITE  DEM!  OATS, 

SI. 50  per  bushel  ;  10  bushel  lots  at 
$1.25  ;  Hags  25c.  each, 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE  BY  MAIL. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


.Hardy,  1  Tees,  bhrut/B,  Villen,  noses,  x«.  Aon  .lining 
I’  HHb  List,  with  prices  V  12. 1W),  I, Out), mailed  free,. 
Send  stamp  for  descriptive  I'ltl  l  T  and  illustrated 
URNAjll  l<  NTAL  catalogues,  0  cents.  Fair  prices, 
prompt  attention  and  reliable  stock.  Address 

UJI.  w.  little.  If oidies ter,  N.  Y. 

Bloomington  ( PHtENIXJ 

NURSERY.  1  3?^-EeOO  ACRES® 

t  Kstab'd  )  I'ricedt'atalogue  i»irr>i»riu« 
(  1S52.  1  1S82  mailed  lree.!»eiul  lor  it. 

SxDNETT  TUTTLE,  Aot.,  Bloominotox,  Illinois. 

M  M  mm  give  more  and  better  plants  for 

|ll|  V  L  %r  the  money  than  any  other  house 
II  J  r  n  in  the  country.  Catalogue  for  1SS2 


III  H  fl  A  n  A  The  New  White  Grape. 

VVI I  |1  I  fl  LI  fl  A  few  responsible  parties 

111  H  II  H  91  H  1,1  K°°l1  «raPe  regions  are 

111  fl  W  fl  ■  U  fl  *  wanted  to  plant  vine¬ 

yards  nt  this  most  promising  of  all  grapes,  to  whom 
special  Inducements  will  be  given,  and  payment  for 
vines  made  contingent  upon  production  of  fruit. 
Address  THF.  NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO., 

Look  port,  N.  Y. 

HFOR  ANY  ONE  OF  THE 

Choice  L'ollcclious  ufiloMS,  hll 
Shrubs,  (ireettbouse  I’lanLs,  Vy 
Fruit  Trees,  tlrups  VineH^/sumll 
l-'ruils.  Seeds,  Ac.  For  example:  12 
chwilUitsw,  SI:  lSTutieK-eDiSlt  12 
Cxmalimis.  ®li  12 Gcmniuma,  S  It  20 
_  1;  S  Apples.  SI!  6 Peaeli. $lt  S  Grapxia 

m25  It-tepDerrU-  Si;  -If)  Hv.r.-t ClH-lmds.  >;  1 5 

HardTCaltUiia.  $  1;  25  ohndc.'i  Flnwer 

Beeaa,  8 1«  HtuidieJs  of  others  I'ILKAP,  and  many 

NEW  AND  RARE!  est  cr^letSodof  DIME 


_ _ _ umTiC  A  est eoRectioa of  UllfIC 

Plants.  All  mafled  postage  vaid.siiti  safe  arrival  guar-, 

ant  red.  A  1’ataloKue  of  about  100  paces  FREE.! 
2Sth  Tear,  IS  ifreenh ousts.  400  Arrss.  J 

Zhs  ST0K&8  *  HAKSISON  00. .  ralaMvdla,  Lake  Co.. Ohio 


Berry  baskets.  -  best,  cheapest.  »ee 

circular.  N.  D.  BATTERSON,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MARBLEHEAD 

Early  Sweet  Corn 

Is  the  most  profitable  of  all.  because  It  matures  liefnrc  any 
other  kind,  giving  farmers  Complete  control  of  the  enily  mar¬ 
ket.  I  warrant  it  !o  lie  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  Minnesu'.n, 
Nariigansen  or  Crosby,  and  decidedly  earlier  than  Dolly 
Dutton.  Tom  Thumb  or  Early  Bovnton,  Ofsizeof  Minnesota, 
3nd  very  sweet.  The  original  introducer.  1  send  pure  stock, 
postpaid,  per  package  15  cenis  .  per  quart,  70  cents  •  per  peck, 
by  express.  53-t».  In  mv  catalogue,  '  free  to  all,)  are  emphatic 
recommendations  from  l.irmers  ind  gar  Inters. 

IAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 

TRY  RICE’S  NEW  ONION  SEED 

Produced  from  the  fluest,  and  most  perfect  seed  on¬ 
ions  only  which  arc  carefully  selected  bv  hand. 

WARRANTED  TO  GROW 
on  trial  on  receipt  of  seed,  and  II  not  satisfactory  to 


SMALL  FRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSESand  PANSIES 

My  catalogue  gives  Tull  instructions  for 
culture,  describes  the  now  varieties,  otters  Plants  at 

ancfla  free  to  Mb  G.S.  WALES  jve’wVork^ 

100,000  CRESCENT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

100,000  CAIT.  JACK  STRAW  BE  RRY  PLANTS, 
20,000  TURNER  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 
Address  It.  J.  COE»  FoK  Atklosua,  Wls. 

[FSEID  POTATOES.^ 

QUEEN  OF  THE  VALLEY . per  bbl....  $4  50 

WHITE  ELEPHANT .  “  ....  s.00 

AMERICAN  MAGNUM  BON  CM .  ••  ....  4.50 

Beauty  of  Hebrott,  Ohio,  etc.,  etc.  Also  choice  Seeds 
and  Plants.  Address 

TUISCO  GREINER,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

TfOft  00ft  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

«/  vv^vvv  largely  of.Sharpless.  Crescent  Seedling, 
anti  Wilson's  Albany;  Queen  of  the  Market  and  Re 
liance  Ruspberrtes;  Keifer  and  Leconte  I’ears  foul 
Peach  Trees  by  mail.  A  full  line  of  No  1  Nursery 
Stock.  A  15-page  catalogue,  showing  how  and  what  to 
plant,  mailed  gratis.  RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Wilmington,  Delawark. 


Over  1500  distinct  Varieties.  All  strong  Plants, 

each  labeled,  delivered  safely  bv  mail.  Largest  assort¬ 
ment.  Lew  prices.  In  businaas  2Sveurs.  Guarantee 
salisfoctinn.  Stock  comprise^  <>71  desirtihlt  varieties.  Only 
mature  plants  sent.  Our  new  Hlustrntpd  Hnnd-Book. 
sent,  free,  eont.i-mx  name  and  description  oi  each  plant,  with 
instructions  for  successful  cultivation.  P<,u't  pur rhas* plants 
elsewhere  before  sending  for  our  ue-c  LI  A  1111.0001/ 
All  Invert  nr  finwsrr  should  have  nr  FRlUl  DUUh 
Every  buyer  of  eheop  plants  stiopld  have  it.  Kverv  one  w»nt- 
ing  new  anti  rhniee  plants  shnnld  &end  for  onr  Hand-Book. 

HOOPES,  BROTHER  &  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nt: user ixs,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


jqumaxoMS. 


Non-union  Men — Bachelors. 

This  world  belongs  to  the  energetic,  says 
Emerson. 

The  place  for  hungry  people. — The  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands. 

The  best  railway  for  a  bridal  trip — The 
Union  Pacific. 

When  is  a  soldier  like  a  carpenter  ? — When 
he  is  going  to  drill. 

Why  is  there  nothing  like  leather? — Because 
it  is  the  sole  support  of  man. 

The  man  who  feels  certaiu  that  he  will  not 
succeed  is  seldom  mistaken. 

Railway  Edition  of  “Lock  on  the  Under¬ 
standing." — The  permissive  block. — Punch. 

As  any  man  may  be  compelled  to  eat  his 
words,  he  should  never  indulge  in  bitter 
speeches. 

“What  is  that  man  yelling  at P  inquired 
Tommy  of  his  younger  brother.— “At  the  top 
of  his  voice,”  replied  the  little  one. 

“WhatI  Going  to  have  an  exhibition  at 
Paris  of  memorials  of  the  Incas!  Well — I 
never!”  said  Mrs.  Ramsbothau.  “Why,  they’ll 
be  having  one  of  the  pen- wipers  next!” 

A  tourist  in  Switzerland,  finding  a  charge 
in  his  bill  for  stationery,  and  being  sure  that 
he  had  ordered  none,  investigated  the  matter, 
and  learned  that  the  “stationery”  was  the  ink 
and  paper  used  in  making  out  his  bill. 


What  It  Did  for  an  Old  Lady. 

Coshocton  Station,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1878. 

Gents — A  number  of  people  had  been  using 
your  bitters  here,  and  with  marked  effect.  lu 
one  case  a  lady  of  over  70  years  had  been  sick 
for  years,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  not 
been  able  to  be  around  half  the  time.  About  six 
months  ago  she  got  so  feeble  she  was  helpless. 
Her  old  remedies,  or  physicians,  being  of  no 
avail,  I  sent  to  Deposit,  forty-five  miles,  and 
got  a  bottle  of  Hop  Bittters.  It  improved  her 
so  she  was  able  to  dress  herself  and  walk  about 
the  house.  When  she  bad  taken  the  second 
bottle  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  her  own 
room  and  walk  out  to  her  neighbor’s,  and  has 
improved  all  the  time  since.  My  wife  and 
children  also  have  derived  great  benefit  from 
their  use.  W.  B.  Hathaway, 

Agt.  U.  S.  Ex.  Co.— Adv. 


SUPERIORITY  PROVED  ® 

THE  SIMPLEST  £  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

I  * — LIGHT-  RUNNING — * 


perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  Bold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N,  Y. 

^  Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Ga.  J 

The  Original  Introducer  ©I  the 

Biowell  STRAWBERRY 

Offers  100,000  plants  for  sale.  Its  eminent  success 
wherever  tried  establishes  It  as  a  standard  variety. 
Plants  trimmed,  packed  and  shipped  iso  ?5c  per  dozen; 
$2  per  100;  $8  per  1,000;  also  130  other  varieties.  Send 
for  circular  with  prices.  T.  T.  LYON,  South  Haven, 
Michigan.  _ 

"save  money. 

Send  to  the  originator  and  grower  for  Price  List  of 
choice  Farm  Seeds  and  Potatoes. 

8,  W.  STEItRETT,  Barnitz,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 

NCUf  POTAT  OES, 

IV  k  WW  Deflanec.Luxury, Cook’s  Superb, La  Plume 
Triumph  and  other  sew  VAUiKTnsa  Some  of  the  bbst 
ever  offered.  Catalogue  free.  Address  ISAAC  I. 
TILLING  HAST,  LaPlume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. _ 

MOUND  CITY  FEED  MILL. 

Our  Latest  Invention, 

Tfe;  Wv  The  most  Rapid  Grinder  ever 

made.  We  make  the  only 
—  Com  and  Cob  Mill  with  cost 
ciu/ -steel  Grinders.  It  We 
fail  to  rurntsh  proof,  will 
<x'  give  you  a  Mill.  Ten  dlffer- 
Seui  styles  and  sizes.  Tbe 
%  only  mill  that  sUts  the  meal. 
We  also  make  the  Celebrated 
BIO  GIANT. 

3eud  for  Circular  to 
J.  A  FIELD  *  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Monarch  and  Young  America 

CORN  AND  COB  MILLS 

Only  mills  made  with 
Out  Cut  Steel  Orinderi 

Warranted  superior  to 
any  in  use, for  all  purposes. 
Will  grind  faster,  run 
easier  and  wear  longer. 
tialief action  guarantied. 
Also,  (torn  Shcllers.  Feed 
Cutters,  Cider  Mills,  &e. 
Send  for  circulars  and 
—  prices. 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mill  Mauul'aetory . 

Established  1851. 
WHIST  MILLS 
op  rmcxcH  auuit  stone. 
Portable  Mills  for  Karm¬ 
en.,  Saw  Mills,  0tc.i  16  8l 
*e»;  over  2,0 W  In  use. 

Price  from  $Hl)  up.  Com 
plete  Mill  and  Shelter, $115. 
A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
In  order,  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  sultuble  power, 
p  Complete  Flouring  and 
-  Corn  Mills. 

NORDYKE  *  MARMON  OO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BRADLEY  &  COMPANY 

D.  SYRACUSE.  M  Y 


For  the  pastfivo  years  we  have  made  a  Specialty  of 


From  an  experiment  in  1877  this  branch  of  onr 
business  has  grown  to  be  a  decided  success,  we 
having  sent  out  in  1SS1  over  10,000  different  Club 
Orders,  going  to  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 
We  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  any  Tea  Store  in 
Boston,  Import  the  most  ol' our  Premium  Tea  and 
Dinner  Sets,  and  pay  Cash  for  everything,  and 
have  abundant  Capital  to  ilo  with.  We  have  a 
large  list  of  Premiums  for  from  $5  to  $60 
orders, including  Silver-PlatedWare,  Gold-Band  Tea 
Sets,  Dinner  Sets,  Majolica  Ware,  JapaneseGoods,&c. 
fully  described  in  our  Price  and  Premium  List. 
Send  us  Postal  for  one. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


801  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


For  Early  Vegetables,  Field  Onions,  Vegetables  for  Canning,  Poto 
toes.  Corn.  Tobacco 


Grass  (top  dr 
Oats,  Asparagus,  Etc. 


Patented,  July,  1ST9. 

— .  T-SIIS  — 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  PUBLISHED  IN  FULL  IN  PAMPHLET,  1882 

SE  YEN  Successive  crops  grown  on  three  acres  of 
worn-out ,  light  soil  fron  a  Single  Application  of  the 
Mopes  Potato  Manure,  3  bags  per  acre,  in  Spring  of 
’  78.  No  fert  ilizer  or  manu  re  of  an  y  hind  used  since . 

A  full  account  of  this  experience  is  also  given  by 
Dr.  Henry  Stewart  in  The  New  York  Times,  weekly  edition, 

February  15th,  1882. 

BENE  WING  Woru-Out  Lands. By  the  use  of  the 
Mopes  Manures  on  almost  barren  and  worthless 
piece  of  land ,  taken  in  its  worn-out  condition,  has 
been  made  to  produce  good  crops  A  See  report  by  Rev. 
H.  M.  Mansee,  Kingsboro,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE. 


MOLINE.ILL. 

Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  intro¬ 
duced  bears  out  this  claim. 

A  farmer  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
the  work  much  better  and  easier  than  with  any 
Other. 

Its  merits  understood,  you  can  not  afford  to  bnv 
any  other  of  the  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 
the  success  of  this  Cultivator  have  brought  out  in 
the  pant  veer  or  two. 

Send  for  Diary,  FREE. 

DEERE  &.  CO.,  Moline,  111. 


Grass  &  Grain  Spring  Top  Dressing,”  m  Spring  Id/ 1,  on  a 
Winter-killed  Wheat  Crop  and  on  Subsequent  Grass 
Crops  for  Four  Years.  See  report  Chas.  W.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Locust  I  alley ,  Oneens  (  o.,  *  V.  1 . 


Reports  from  well-know  n  Trackers,  Farmers,  bpecial  Crop  Lr rowers,  uairymen,  gii 
experience  for  several  successive  years  with  The  Mapes  Manures,  will  be  found  m  paraph 
1881  and  1882.  fcEND  POSTAL  1-Olt  PAMPHLET. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OK  AND  DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  POTASH,  SALTS,  ETC 

158  FRONT  STEET,  NEW  YORK. 

fy  New  stock  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  “  Standard,”  “  Lotos  ”  and  “  Guaranteed.  ’  Send  for  prices. 


Platform  and  Three  Spring 


WAGONS  &  BUGGIES 


EVERY  WAGON  IS  FULLY  WARRANTED. 
These  are  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  strongest 
wagons  of  their  kind  In  the  market.  Every  Farmer 
and  Dairyman  should  have  one.  Correspondence  so 
llelted.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

WATERTOWN  SPRING  WAGON  CO., 
Wmertown,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  AGKNCJKM. 

Green  &  Llchtenbergrr.  24  ft  26  North  CUutou  Street, 
Chicago,  in. 

C.  W.  Shatto,  Minneapolis,  Hltm. 

Dalton  Bros.,  St.  1  mills,  Mo. 

Trumbull,  Reynolds  >*  Allen.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Deere  A  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


>'  ew  KNIFE— 3-blade;  Stag  or  Ebony 
Handle;  long  blade, ns  carefully  made  as 
a  razor.  Price, post-paid, gl.  All  our  goods 
hand-forged  from  razor  steel  and  re 

8 laced  free  If  soft  or 
awy.  Our  Farmer's 
►site,.  Extra  Strong  2-bhulo, 

75c.;  medium  2-blade, 
fibc.;  l-blade,  25c.;  «• 

Jg»  ^777,7 


MAHER  &  GR0SH, 

30  Monroe  St.» 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


sent  free.  PRUNING  KNIFE,  oil  temper,  $1.  Budding  Knives,  ii5o.,  and  Oil  tempered,  65e. ;  Prunlng^hears, 
gl,  post-paid.  *•  Howkto  Use  a  Razor  "  sent  free. 


WITH  SUPPLEMENT. 


Vol  XLI.  No.  1679. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  1,  1882. 


PRIOE  FIVE  OENTS, 
$2.00  PEE  YEAH, 


(^Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


full?  Crops. 


BERMUDA  GRASS.  (Cynodon  dactylon. 


OCR  outline  sketch  of  this  grass  was  made 
from  plants  growing  at  the  Rural  Farm  last 
Summer.  Fig.  103,  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  joints  that  rest  upon  the  ground 
send  out  roots.  Fig.  101,  is  a  stem  with  leaves 
and  secondary  stems  issuing  from  the  joints. 
The  leaves  are  better  shown  at  A,  Fig.  104. 
B,  Fig.  104,  is  the  flowering  stem  and  spikes  of 
bloom.  These  several  parts  are  of  the  life-size 
which  they  had  attained  in  late  August. 
Early  in  the  Summer, as  we  have  before  stated, 
a  narrow  sod  of  Bermuda  Grass,  about  one 
foot  in  length,  was  received  from  Tennesee. 
It  remained  in  the  office  until  quite  dry  and 
apparently  dead.  It  was  then  taken  to  the 
farm  and  planted  in  a  very  dry  soil  of  muck 
and  sand.  It  soon  showed  life  and  in  a  few 
weeks  was  a  mass  of  bright  green.  It  sent 
out  its  short- jointed,  wiry  shoots  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  which  were  found  to  grow,  on  an  average, 


But  we  have  now  reason  to  believe  that  seeds, 
good  and  true,  of  the  Bermuda  Grass  will  be 
offered  for  sale  this  Spring.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  testing  a  specimen  of  such  seed  handed  to 
us  by  a  leading  seedsman,  which  seem  more 
than  any  other  we  have  examined,  to  be  true 
se  ds. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Bermuda 
Grass  is  a  horrible  pest  if  not  confined  within 
desired  limits.  But  in  many  parts  of  the 
South  it  is  depended  on  for  pasture.  It  may 
be  found  as  far  North  as  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  In  Georgia  it  is  really 
the  only  effectual  yard  grass.  The  roots  are 
cut  into  pieces  two  inches  long,  spread  rather 
thickly  upon  the  ground  and  then  spaded 
under.  If  mown  as  Northern  lawns  are  mown 
it  will  keep  green  during  the  Summer.  Mr. 
Berekmans,  as  we  have  stated,  deems  it  invalu¬ 
able  as  a  forage  plant,  ten  tons  per  acre 
having  been  harvested  upon  land  that  would 
not  produce  30  bushels  of  com  per  acre.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hillgard  of  Mobile  Co.  Ala.  writes  us 
that  Bermuda  Grass  and  Blue  Grass  supple¬ 
ment  each  other  admirably,  making,  with 
White  Clover,  he  thinks,  .the  ideal  pasture, 


sending  out  anew  creeping  shoots  or  upright 
barren  seed  stalks  or  both.  It  spreads  in  every 
direction  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  as 
to  its  completely  carpeting  a  given  area,  and 
as  it  has  a  large  proportion  of  sheath  and 
blade,  it  soon  forms  a  solidly  matted  herbage 
affording  the  best  and  most  nutritious  graz¬ 
ing  for  domestic  animals.  It  grows  in  any 
situation  except  in  a  bog  or  on  a  bare,  flat  rock. 
While  it  likes  sunshine  and  fertile  soil,  it  will 
grow  in  shade  and  will  take  complete  possession 
of  the  worst  worn  lands,  intruding  upon  the 
brink  of  gullies  and  finally  crossing  and  com¬ 
pletely  stopping  all  washes.  It  is  a  great  re¬ 
storer  of  worn-out  lands,  principally  because 
it  allows  nothing  to  wash  away,  the  waters 
from  heavy  rains  rushing  over  the  matted 
sod  without  getting  muddy  with  earth  or 
soluble  plant  food.  Experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  this  is  the  grass  for  the 
South.  In  Middle  Georgia  it  affords  fine 
pasturage  for  nearly  eight  months  in  the 
year— from  early  Spring  to  early  Winter, 
and  in  mid-winter  hungry  cattle  are  ever 
seen  browsing  upon  it,  getting  enough  to 
sustain  life  till  the  first  Spring  sunshine  brings 


some  one  of  the  Rural  correspondents— per¬ 
haps  “  Leon” — is  of  opinion  it  will  not  stand 
your  Winters.  In  this  I  think  he  must  be 
mistaken,  for  none  of  the  perennial  grasses  or 
Winter  grasses  or  Winter  grains  stands  it 
better  here.  As  a  lawn  grass  here 
it  is  beautiful  and  it  would  certainly 
be  desirable  at  the  North  on  oma 
mental  grounds  when  much  trampled  and 
grazed,  the  latter  being  necessary  to  bring  it 
to  perfection,  and  on  exhausted  lands  too  poor 
to  grow  other  grasses  it  would  thrive  welL 
Upson  Co.,  Ga.  A.  J.  Williams. 


HOPS— MANAGEMENT  OF  THE.  CROP. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


In  the  counties  of  Otsego,  Madison  and 
Schoharie  hop  growing  is  carried  on  exten- 


an  inch  and  a-half  in  34  hours,  rooting  ateach 
joint  as  they  proceeded  along  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  easily  making  their  way  under  stones 
and  other  obstacles  which  had  been  placed 
there  to  ascertain  in  how  far  or  in  what  way 
they  would  interfere  with  the  growth. 
From  so  small  a  sod,  a  little  plot  seven  feet  in 
diameter  had  formed  by  September  1st.  We 
receive  many  questions  regarding  Bermuda 
Grass  every  year  as  to  its  hardiness,  where 
seeds  can  be  obtained,  etc.  It  has  not  yet  been 


the  former  furnishing  unfailing  and  nutritious 
pasture  from  May  until  late  October,  and  the 
latter  from  late  October  until  July.  They  may 
be  said  to  overlap  each  other,  thus  furnishing 
a  variety  of  food  and  giving  (by  means  of 
Bermuda)  a  “foot”  for  stock  in  Winter. 

Mr.  Killebrew  of  Tennessee  says  that  no 
other  grass  will  yield  such  an  amount  of  valu¬ 
able  hay,  surpass  it  in  nutritive  qualities, 
support  on  an  acre  of  pasture  such  an  a  mount 
of  stock,  or  so  effectively  stop  and  fill  up  a 


forth  the  green  blades  making  the  pastures 
beautiful  to  behold. 

In  ante  helium  times  the  practice  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  was  to  “  grow  more  cotton  to 
buy  more  negroes,  to  grow  more  cotton  to 
buy  more  negroes,”  and  that  practice  ex¬ 
cluded  all  idea  of  farming  in  the  line  of  pas¬ 
tures  and  stock  raising.  Then  Bermuda 
Grass  was  by  tome  (not  all)  farmers  consid¬ 
ered  a  pest,  but  now  it  is  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  a  boon,  and  farms  frequently  sell  for  a 


sively  and  also  in  other  more  limited  sections 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  When  gathering 
time  begins  young  men  and  women  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  flock  to  the  hop  districts 
to  engage  in  picking  hops.  These  are  picked 
during  the  day  and  at  night  there  are  “  hops  ” 
which  serve  to  make  the  season  one  of  pleasure 
as  well  as  of  profit.  Hops  are  oue  of  the 
special  crops  which  require  particular  care  in 
their  culture  and  handling,  and  when  they 
are  produced  in  first-class  condition  they  gen- 


BERMUDA  GRASS,  SHOWING  HOW  THE  PLANTS  TAKE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  SOIL.— Fig.  103. 


ascertained  how  far  North  it  is  hardy  and  this 
is  one  object  we  had  in  planting  it  at  the  farm. 
A  part  was  protected,  with  salt  hay  and  a 
part  exposed.  How  it  has  passed  through  the 
Winter  we  shall  inform  our  readers  later.  As 
to  seeds,  we  have  hitherto  answered  that  they 
were  not  procurable,  as  it  does  not  bear  seeds 
in  this  country,  though  it  blooms  incessantly. 


wash  or  gully.  On  the  other  hand,  its  extir¬ 
pation  when  ouee  well  established,  if  not 
impossible,  is  a  difficult  matter. 


BERMUDA  GRASS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


This  is  a  perennial  creeping  grass  sending 
down  fibrous  roots  at  nearly  every  joint  and 


better  price  from  having  a  good  set  of  it.  It 
is  exterminated  by  frequent  plowing  and 
harrowing  in  Summer  and  sowing  the  land 
with  small  grain  in  Winter.  I  am  certain  it 
does  not  mature  seed  in  this  climate,  and  I 
think  it  does  not  on  this  continent.  Hence 
the  only  means  of  propagation  is  by  cuttings 
from  which  it  never  fails  to  grow.  I  think 


erally  bring  a  price  which  pays  better  than 
almost  any  other  crop,  but  when  carelessly 
managed  and  of  poor  quality  they  ordinarily 
sell  low,  and  will  run  the  producer  into  debt. 
They  are  quite  an  expensive  crop,  including 
the  poles  and  labor,  and  a  bop  yard  is  likely 
to  make  light  crops  on  the  rest  of  the  farm, 
unless  the  land  is  specially  rich,  as  so  much 


manure  is  required  for  them.  Plenty  of 
manure  is  absolutely  essential  for  a  good 
yield.  Like  other  hoed  crops,  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  is  necessary. 

Planting  and  Tillage. 

Any  land  suited  to  the  growing  of  Indian 
corn  is  adapted  to  bops,  provided  it  is  well 
drained ;  clay  loam  is  preferable  to  any  other 
The  ground  should  be  prepared  for  the  crop 
as  early  as  it  can  be  worked  in  the  Spring, 
and  if  it  has  been  plowed  the  Fall  before,  all 
the  better.  It  should  be  plowed  and  tilled 
until  it  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  mellow. 
The  plowing  should  be  ten  or  twelve  inches 
deep  to  break  up  the  subsoil  to  allow  the  roots 
to  penetrate  freely.  The  time  to  plant  in  this 
latitude  is  as  early  in  May  as  the  ground  will 
permit.  The  plants,  called  sets  or  runners, 
should  be  put  in  rows  eight  feet  apart  and  in 
hills  seven  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
making  about  750  bills  to  the  acre.  Four 
bushels  of  sets  will  plant  an  acre.  The  pieces 
of  roots  should  be  cut  in  two  with  two  sets  of 
eyes  to  each  piece  and  five  such  pieces  should 
be  put  into  one  bill.  These  sets  should  be 
dropped  in  the  hill  and  covered  like  potatoes 
about  two  inches  deep.  The  sets  cost,  on  an 
average,  about  $2, $0  per  hundred;  but  they 
range  from  50  cents  in  time  of  plenty  to  $10. 
in  time  of  scarcity.  The  first  year  after 
planting  the  crop  should  be  cultivated  like 
corn,  keeping  the  ground  clean  and  mellow 
and  all  grass  and  weeds  out  of  the  hills. 
Before  Winter,  or  belore  the  ground  freezes 
from  three  to  five  shovelfuls  of  fine,  rotted 
barnyard  manure  should  be  put  directly  on 
the  top  of  each  hill.  Three  shovelfuls  of 
manure  are  enough  to  protect  and  enrich  the 
hill  if  the  soil  is  rich.  To  get  the  manure  in  the 
right  condition,  it  should  be  piled  up  in  the 
Spring  and  forked  over  at  least  twice  during 
the  S  umraer.  This  will  cause  it  to  rot  and  at 
the  same  time  to  become  thoroughly  mixed. 

The  Second  Year 

the  ground  between  the  rows,  as  early  as 
possible,  should  be  plowed  not  so  deep  as 
before,  turning  the  furrows  towards  the  center 
and  away  from  the  hills.  Immediately  after 
the  plowing,  the  manure  should  lie  raked  off 
from  the  hills,  and  the  earth  stirred  with  a 
spading  fork  and  all  of  the  ground  turned 
over  which  lms  been  left  by  the  plow.  The 
old  vines  shoul  l  be  cut  even  wnh  the  ground 
and  removed.  The  cutting  is  done  with  a  two¬ 
pronged  hook.  As  soon  as  the  plowing  and 
dressing  are  over,  the  poles  should  be  set. 
These  should  be  three  or  lour  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  butt  w  here  they  should  tie  sharpened, 
and  from  18  to  22  feet  long— cedar  preferred. 
A  large  Crow-bar  is  used  tu  make  the  holes  for 
Betting.  Two  poles  should  be  erected  in  each 
hill,  and  lhey  should  be  put  down  in  tUe 
ground  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  insure  firmness, 
which  depth  should  vary  according  to  the 
looseness  or  solidity  of  the  soil,  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  winds.  They  should  be  put  dow  n  at 
least  from  15  to  24  inches.  Two  vines  are 
enough  for  one  pole.  The  vines  should  be 
tied  to  the  poles  as  soon  as  they  aie  iong 
enough,  winding  the  vines  w  ith  the  sun  around 
the  pole  and  keeping  them  tied  till  out  of 
reach.  The  land  throughout  the  first  part  of 
the  season  should  be  kept  clean  and  mellow 
by  running  either  a  one  horse,  or  a  two-horse 
cultivator  between  the  rows  as  often  as  is 
necessary,  and  the  hills  should  be  kept  clean 
by  hand  labor  and  a  hoe.  About  the  middle 
of  July  the  ground  should  be  plowed  between 
the  rows  turning  the  furrows  towards  the 
bills,  and  these  should  be  hilled  up,  but  not 
too  high  as  low  hills  are  the  best.  The  object 
of  billing  is  to  bring  mellow  soil  around  the 
vines  but  not  to  bunch  up  the  earth.  The 
ground  cannot  be  stirred  and  cultivated  too 
often  for  hops,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
moisture,  and  mellow  ness  of  soil  helps  wonder¬ 
fully  in  furnishing  it. 

Picking. 

As  soon  as  the  seeds  of  the  hops  are  hard  and 
full  of  meat  the  hops  are  ripe  and  r  >ady  to 
pick,  especially  if  the  hop  itself  is  full  of 
yellow  flour  which  has  an  oily  or  gummy 
appearance.  This  can  be  determined  by 
pinching  a  hop,  when  it  will  feel  sticky.  In 
ordinary  seasons,  picking  time  begins  the  first 
of  (September,  but  it  may  be  sooner  or  later. 
Picking  is  done  mostly  by  women  and  children 
in  this  vicinity,  at  forty  cents  a  box — the 
pickers  bourding  themselves,  but  in  other 
localities  the  hands  are  boarded.  Nimble 
fingers  pay'  best  and  earn  good  wages.  Bins 
are  placed  in  the  hop  yard  at  intervals  to 
make  the  work  convenient  for  the  pickers, 
and  the  poles  being  pulled  out  of  the  ground 
vines  and  all,  are  carried  to  the  bins  where 
the  bops  are  picked  off.  The  bins  hold  four 
boxes,  and  each  box,  eight  forty-quart  bushels 
or  ten  thirty-two-quait  bushels.  The  boxes 
are  emptied  into  large  sacks  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  bolding  ten  or  twelve  bushels,  and  carted 
to  the  dry-house.  Picking  must  always  be 
done  in  dry  weather. 

Drying 

must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  hops  are  picked 
— at  least  every  day  those  picked  throughout 


the  day  must  be  put  to  drying  in  the  dry- 
house.  Drying  is  done  with  stoves  and  the 
hops  are  spread  on  a  cloth  which  rests  on  slats 
15  to  16  feet  above  the  ground-floor  in  the 
building  where  the  stove  stands.  The  hops 
must  remain  on  the  cloth  over  the  Are  until 
thoroughly  dried,  which  takes',  from  12  to  20 
hours,  according  to  the  depth  of  hops  and  the 
attention  which  is  paid  to  the  fires.  When 
the  hops  are  dry  they  should  be  removed  to 
the  store-room  where  tbey  are  kept  until  they 
are  baled.  The  size  of  the  dry -house,  or  kiln, 
depends  on  the  amouut  of  hops  to  be  dried: 
one  22  feet  square  will  do  for  a  yard  from  four 
to  eight  acres  in  extent,  with  a  store-room 
connecting  and  attached  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  the  hops. 

Baling,  Etc. 

The  hops  may  be  baled  as  soon  as  tbey  are 
thoroughly  cold,  and  a  foggy  or  wet  time  is 
best  for  the  work  as  the  hops  will  pack  better 
in  such  weather.  The  hops  are  baled  by  put¬ 
ting  them  in  sacks  of  hop  cloth,  which  ismade 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  the  bales  bolding 
about  200  pounds  as  nearly  as  may  be,  there 
being  no  exact  w  eight  required  for  the  size  of 
the  bales.  The  pressing  into  the  bales,  which 
are  made  as  solid  as  possible,  may  be  done  by 
i  n  old-fashioned  screw  press,  or  by  one  of  the 
patent  presses  w  hich  do  the  work  much  faster. 
Hops  are  usually  sold  in  the  Autumn  to  specu- 
]ators  who  visit  the  hop  districts  and  compete 
with each  other  and  who  re-sell  to  the  brewers. 
There  is  a  patent  on,  or  at  least  patent  claims 
are  made  to,  a  mode  of  staking  the  vines  other 
than  by  the  entire  use  of  poles.  One  stake  is 
sot  in  a  hill  and  wires  stretch  each  w  ay  high 
enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  horses  in 
working.  This  system  is  not  in  such  general 
use  as  poles  alone. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOP  CULTURE. 


Hop  culture  in  central  New  York  has  be¬ 
come  a  leading  industry  especially  in  Madison, 
Oneida  and  Otsego  Counties.  Hops  are  a  very 
hardy  crop  to  raise  i  f  properly  taken  care  of ; 
yet,  like  all  other  crops,  to  make  them  a  suc¬ 
cess  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor  with  good 
judgment  as  to  when  to  apply  it.  When  good 
cure  hus  been  given  to  the  jTards,  and  sales 
have  been  made  at  the  proper  time  for  selling 
— giving  a  limit  of  40  days  after  harvesting — 
I  cannot  recall  a  case  in  which  hop  growing  has 
not  been  a  success  to  the  grower.  Taking  ten 
years  for  a  test,  the  average  price  of  hops  for 
the  period  will  double  the  cash  value  of  any 
other  crop  that  can  be  produced  on  the  same 
soil  with  the  same  amouut  of  labor;  yet  there 
bn\e  been,  perhaps,  more  failures  in  hop  cul¬ 
ture  than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness  where  the  same  amount  of  capital  is 
required.  Why  is  this?  Why  does  one  man 
succeed  and  his  neighbornot?  In  nearly  every 
case  failure  can  be  traced  to  lack  of  judgment 
attention  and  perseverance. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  be  successful  in 
hop  culture.  The  business  requires  a  great 
deal  of  study  as  well  as  a  small  capital.  First 
the  grower  must  select  the  roots  of  some  vari¬ 
ety  which  will  yield  well  and  will  not  mold, 
for  mold  in  hops  injures  their  value  very 
much.  A  dry,  light  soil  of  yellowish  loam 
usually  produces  the  best  bops,  Three  bushels 
of  roots  are  needed  to  set  one  acre,  marking 
and  setting  the  hills  7%  feet  by  7%  feet,  mak¬ 
ing  about  750  hills,  for  there  must  be  room  for 
turning  with  a  horse  at  each  end  of  tbe  row. 
Hops  do  not  produce  the  first  year  of  setting, 
so  corn  or  potatoes  are  planted  on  the  ground, 
leaving  out  whichever  is  planted  whore  the 
hills  of  hops  are,  so  as  to  give  the  hops  a  fair 
chance.  Cultivate  the  same  as  for  corn,  hoe¬ 
ing  tbe  hops  when  the  other  crop  is  hoed,  so 
that  they'  may  not  be  smothered  by  weeds.  In 
the  Fall  there  should  be  at  least  two  or  three 
good  shovelfuls  of  manure  put  on  every  hill, 
or  some  equivalent  fertilizer,  for  this  crop 
requires  a  rich  soil.  In  the  Spring,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  fit  to  work,  the  hills  should  be 
lightened  up  with  a  grub- hoe,  care  being  taken 
not  to  loosen  the  bed  roots;  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  auy  roots  for  setting  the  first  year.  Then 
the  poles  should  bo  ready  to  be  set ;  they  should 
'be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  and  sharpened  at 
the  bottom.  A  bar  is  used  for  making  the 
holes  for  setting  the  poles.  There  are  various 
ways  of  poling  a  yard;  the  best  is  to  put  two 
poles  to  a  hill,  about  a  foot  apart,  and  so  that 
they  may  “row”  with  each  other.  Then  the 
yard  should  be  plowed,  four  furrows  between 
each  row  both  ways,  turning  the  furrows 
from  the  hills  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  light  and 
warm.  Ab  soon  as  the  vines  get  to  be  about 
two  feet  long  they  should  be  tied  to  the  poles 
very  loosely  bo  they  may  grow  freely.  In  the 
tying  of  the  vine  much  care  must  bB  taken  to 
select  good  beads  that  have  not  been  eaten 
by  insects.  Two  vines  to  each  pole  are  suffi¬ 
cient.  Tbe  tying  is  repeated  until  the  vine 
reaches  the  top  of  the  pole.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  tie  all  of  the  vines  after  the  first 
tying — only  these  that  do  not  cling  to  the 
pole. 

Hops  should  be  cultivated  often  all  through  I 


the  season  to  keep  the  weeds  from  making 
their  appearance  and  to  keep  the  ground 
light.  They  should  be  “sprouted”  after  tbey 
reach  the  bight,  of  four  or  five  feet,  that  is, 
all  of  the  vines  should  be  cut  off  except  four 
or  five  at  each  bill,  which  should  be  tied  to 
the  poles  after  sprouting;  then  hoe.  About 
three  weeks  after  hoeing  the  first  time,  hilling 
should  commence.  It  is  well  to  hoe  once 
after  hilling  to  prevent  weeds  from  growing, 
yet  I  have  seen  yards  where  tbe  grass  and 
weeds  were  mown  before  harvesling  instead 
of  cultivating  and  hoeing.  1  will  admit  that 
two  crops  can  be  harvested  in  this  way ;  but 
I  will  not  admit  there  is  any  profit  in  the 
plan.  About  the  first  of  September  the  har¬ 
vesting  commences.  Then  is  the  lively  time 
with  tbe  hop  growers.  It  requires  about 
three  bands  to  each  acre  of  hops  to  harvest 
them.  The  greater  part  of  the  help  can  be 
women,  as  they  can  pick  the  hops  from  the 
vines  as  fast  as  men;  but  it  requires  a  good 
man  to  pull  tbe  poles.  Tbe  hops  are  picked 
into  boxes  bolding  about  eight  bushels  each, 
weighing  about  60  pounds  when  green  and  13 
when  dried.  The  price  for  picking  is  from 
30  to  35  cents  per  box.  The  drying  requires 
the  most  skill  of  any  part  of  the  business. 
A  man  must  have  experience  to  dry  them  so 
as  to  make  a  first-class  hop  for  the  market. 
Should  any  one  who  has  had  no  experience 
wish  to  go  into  the  business,  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  spend  about  two  weeks  in  harvest 
time,  in  a  hop  yard.  The  actual  cost  for 
tending  one  acre  at  one  dollar  a  day  and  board 
would  be  about  $20,  and  to  harvest  them  it 
costs  about  seven  cents  per  pound.  "With  good 
culture  and  on  a  good  soil  adapted  for  bops, 
1 ,500  pouuds  per  acre  can  be  raised.  About 
tbe  average  price  per  pound  for  tbe  past  ten 
years  has  tieen  20 cents,  which  amounts  to  $300 
per  acre.  Tending  and  harvesting  cost  $125 
and  the  total  outlay  per  acre,  including  the 
use  of  ground  and  of  poles,  amounts  to  about 
$175. 

♦  •  ♦ 

EXPERIENCE  IN  HOP  GROWING. 


With  15  years’  experience  in  growing  hops, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  tbe 
capital  invested,  there  is  as  much  profit  in 
grow  ing  hops  as  in  auy  other  brunch  of  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  or  more.  One  very  important 
item  connected  with  hop  growing  is,  that  in 
five  months  from  the  first  day’s  work  done 
in  the  hop  yard  the  crop  may  bo  sold  and 
tbe  proceeds  in  our  pockets.  I  would  not, 
however,  advise  any  of  my  frieuds  to  engage 
in  hop  growing.  No  faint-heurted  farmer 
should  go  into  this  business.  It  requires  gen¬ 
uine  pluck  to  grow  bops.  “Stick  to  it”  is 
the  idea,  to  make  it  pay.  There  are  but 
fetv  farmers  calculated  to  make  hop  growing 
a  very  great  success. 

Hop  roots  intended  for  planting  should  be 
taken  out  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  possible, 
before  the  roots  swell  or  sprout.  This  is  very 
important.  In  cutting  the  roots  for  planting 
we  leave  two  sets  of  eyes  on  each  piece  cut. 
The  roots  should  be  cut  very  soon  after  being 
taken  from  the  hills,  as  they  are  liable  to 
sprout  or  get  injured  in  one  w'ay  or  another. 
If  the  ground  is  not  ready  for  planting;  the 
roots  should  be  put  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  prevent  too  much  sprouting.  I  some¬ 
times  spread  them  on  grass  sward  and  cover 
thorn  thickly  with  straw.  Generally  we  plant 
on  green-sward,  spi  eading  coarse  or  long  ma¬ 
nure  as  the  case  may  be,  and  turn  it  under  the 
same  as  for  corn.  My  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam 
— wbat  is  knowu  as  river  table  land.  1  plow 
about  ten  inches  deep;  mark  both  ways,  leav¬ 
ing  the  ground  in  squares  of  eight  feet.  I  use 
a  middle  tooth  also ;  then  the  field  is  fully 
marked  ready  fof  potatoes,  which  I  plant  the 
same  time  I  plant  the  hops,  and  corn  is  put  in 
some  three  or  four  weeks  later.  As  soon  as  I 
finish  planting  corn  1  ruu  the  cultivator  both 
ways  to  keep  the  ground  light  and  free  from 
gmss.  To  avoid  “miss”  hills  and  insure  a 
strong,  vigorous  growth  and  a  full  crop  the 
first  year,  early  planting  is  very  important. 
My  heaviest  yields  of  hops  have  been  from 
my  first  year’s  picking.  1  plant  after  the  bop 
bar;  one  man  can  make  the  holes  as  fast  us 
three  or  four  can  set  the  roots,  each  planter 
being  supplied  with  a  kind  of  paddle  and  a 
pail  of  wet  hop  roots  covered  with  a  wet 
woolen  cloth.  We  fill  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
hole  and  press  the  dirt  somewhat  that  it  may 
not  sink  away  from  the  roots  during  heavy 
rains.  Three  pieces  are  put  in  a  hill,  and  all 
are  set  the  right  end  up  with  the  tops  flaring 
out  somewhat  and  covered  about  two  inches 
deep.  I  set  5,350  hills  as  above  described,  and 
had  only  four  “miss”  hills  tbe  next  Spring. 

Most  of  our  yards  are  destroyed  by  the  hop 
grub.  I  have  known  very  fine  yards  to  be 
ruined  in  three  years.  After  tbe  vines  get  up 
some  two  or  three  feet  many  of  them  are 
punctured  just  under  thesurfaceof  the  ground 
in  from  one  to  three  places  in  a  row  crosswise 
of  the  vine — mere  pin  points.  In  a  short  time 
a  rnmute  grub  puts  in  an  appearance  and  at 
once  commences  its  work  of  destruction.  I 
have  used  salt,  lime  and  ashea^with  no  very 


satisfactory  results.  I  have  sometimes  taken 
the  pests  out  with  sticks,  but  this  is  an  endless 
job.  Later  on  in  my  hop  growing  I  gave 
them  a  different  kind  of  treatment.  Tbey  sel¬ 
dom  work  more  than  an  inch  or  two  uuder 
ground,  and  early,  while  they  are  small  and 
weak,  I  hill  up  my  hops  from  12  to  16  inches, 
and  this  seems  to  put  the  grubs  so  far  below 
tbe  working  or  breathing  point  that  they  do 
but  little  injury  to  the  vines  afterwards.  Last 
Fall  I  plowed  up  a  yard  that  had  been  treated 
as  above  stated  for  ten  years,  und  the  roots 
appeared  to  be  as  free  from  grubs  as  they 
were  the  first  year  or  two.  The  Ited  Canada 
Hop  is  highly  spoken  of  by  prominent  grow¬ 
ers.  In  planting  hops  too  many  roots  are  fre¬ 
quently  put  in  a  hill,  and  where  there  are  so 
many  small  roots  and  vines  the  hills  are 
weak.  The  practice  prevents  tbe  vines  from 
getting  a  strong  growth  for  the  first  year’s 
crop.  e.  w.  c. 

Greene,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  HOP  RAISING. 


As  it  is  the  second  year  after  planting  a  hop 
yard  before  any  revenue  can  be  derived  from 
it,  and  quite  a  large  outlay  is  required  to  be¬ 
gin  the  business,  it  should  be  entered  upon  de¬ 
liberately  and  with  the  view  to  following  the 
business  a  term  of  years;  otherwise  the  pro¬ 
ducer  will  be  almost  sure  to  lose  both  time  and 
money.  A  farmer  should  possess  sturdy  in¬ 
dependence  of  mind,  and  not  get  a  mania  for 
a  kind  of  business  for  which  he  is  not  fitted 
just  because  bis  neighbors  are  all  going  in  to 
it;  often  to  do  what  others  do  not  do,  pays 
best. 

Hop  raising,  unless  in  a  place  where  but  lit¬ 
tle  else  can  be  done,  is  more  of  a  gambling 
crop  than  any  other,  because  the  profits  may 
be  very  large,  or  they  may  with  the  same  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor  be  very  sin  ill,  or  less  than 
nothing.  Almost  every  other  crop  pays 
something  always;  hops  are  not  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  on  in  that  respect.  One  serious  drawback 
to  the  business  is  wliat  one  must  endure  from 
hop  pickers.  The  hop  crop  must  be  gathered 
when  ripe  within  about  two  weeks’  time,  and 
where  there  are  many  yards  there  must  he 
large  gatherings  of  pickers,  and  for  some  un¬ 
explained  reason  those  who  pick  hops  seem  to 
think  that  good  manners  and  everything  else 
of  thal  sort  must  be  left  at  home.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  rule  without  exceptions,  but  the 
decorously  behaved  are  a  small  minority. 
Youths  of  both  sexes,  well  brought  up  aud  or¬ 
dinarily  well  behaved,  become  often  in  a  bop 
yard  rude  aud  Coarse,  aud  if  the  poor  head  of 
the  house  ventures  on  a  remonstrance  they 
either  quit  or  threaten  to,  or  become  more  of¬ 
fensive  in  their  boisterous  ways.  The  annoy¬ 
ances  connected  with  a  business  are  to  be  taken 
into  account  as  well  as  its  profits. 

Southern  Wisconsin.  A  Volunteer. 
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WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  HOPS. 


I  have  grown  hops  quite  extensively,  hav¬ 
ing  yards  of  from  20  to  25  acres.  In  the 
Spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  yards, 
I  take  the  roots,  or  “grubs.”  as  they  are 
called,  from  the  hills;  that  is,  those  that  are 
not  needed  to  grow  the  present  vines.  Those 
roots,  or  “grubs,”  are  used  as  seed  for  new 
yards.  Tho  “  grub,”  or  root,  is  cut  into  pieces 
with  four  eyes  iu  each.  The  method  of  put¬ 
ting  them  iu  the  ground  is  a  matter  of  choice 
with  tbe  hop  grower.  Some  make  holes  with  a 
pointed  instrument  and  put  them  in  vertical¬ 
ly;  but  1  plant  them  as  I  do  corn,  putting 
three  pieces  in  a  hill  and  two  inches  of  soil 
over  them. 

As  I  have  now  disposed  of  my  roots,  I  will 
return  to  the  yard  for  further  cultivation. 
The  poles  being  set,  I  commence  plowing  be¬ 
tween  the  hills,  pulverizing  the  soil  as  fine  as 
I  can.  When  the  vines  are  large  enough  I  go 
through  the  ard  yund  tie  them  to  the  poles. 
The  tying  is  somewhat  tedious,  requiring  con¬ 
stant  care  until  they  reach  the  tops  of  the 
poles.  About  tbe  1st  of  June  I  put  cultivators 
in  the  yards,  giving  them  a  thorough  cultiva- 
vation.  Then  I  hoe  them  as  I  do  corn.  About 
tho  1st  of  July  I  plow  them  again,  this  time 
turning  the  soil  towards  the  bill.  Then  I  hill 
them,  making  quite  large  hills.  About  July 
15  they  begin  to  blossom,  and  45  days  from 
blossoming  they  will  be  ripe  and  fit  to  pick, 
i  I  commence  picking  the  first  of  September. 
It  takes  about  18  days  to  secure  the  crop.  Af¬ 
ter  I  have  harvested  the  hops  I  press  them  iu 
bales  of  200  pounds  each,  and  then  sell  them 
for  all  I  can  get.  The  hop  has  more  enemies, 
as  regards  insects,  than  any  other  crop  I 
know  of.  J.  l.  w, 

Oneida,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Failure  with  Hops.— One  of  our  friends 
at  our  request  gives  his  hop  experience  us  fol¬ 
lows:  “My  first  crop  of  hops  was  very  good; 
the  second  rusted  aud  was  not  very  good,  and 
the  third  blighted  and  was  a  perfect  fail¬ 
ure.  That  finished  my  experience  in  the  hop 
business.  E.  T.  Prentice.” 
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DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

Preparation  for  Planting— Nature's  way— 
American  methods— European  Plans, 

Thorough  preparation  advised  wherever 
such  a  method  is  at  all  practicable.  It  will 
tell  in  the  diminished  eapense  of  cultivation 
and  it  will  be  repaid  by  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  trees,  especially  white  young. 
In  prairie  plantation  it  is  essential  to  sub¬ 
due  the  natural  herbage  before  planting. 

Nature  has  her  own  ways  of  doing  her  own 
worn,  some  of  which  may  appear  to  us  very 
crude  and  uncertain,  and,  in  the  matter  un¬ 
der  consideration,  some  of  these  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  unlikely  to  be  atteuued  with 
success.  The  destructive  conflagration,  the 
terrible  tornado,  the  swollen  torrent  or  the 
mighty  flood  of  the  turbid  river,  stirring  the 
sands  in  its  deepest  channels  and  spreading 
them  over  the  lowlands  on  its  hanks,  or  pil¬ 
ing  them  up  in  sand  bars  or  to w- treads  at¬ 
tached  to  some  sunken  log  or  rock,  these 
would  seem  to  be  poor  methods  or  prepara¬ 
tion  for  future  forests,  and  yet  these  ail,  at 
times,  uro  the  ways  in  which  the  soil  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  thut  ar  e 
to  spring  up  and  grow  into  the  natural  for¬ 
ests.  Therefore  it  may  be  well  for  us  in 
many  cases  to  study  Nature’s  ways,  for  we 
may  be  assured  that,  we  may  thus  gather 
hmts  which  will  ofteu  prove  of  great  value. 
This  is  essentially  true  in  tree-planting, 
many  and  most  valuable  lessons  in  forestry 
are  derivable  from  the  observations  made  m 
the  open  book  of  her  writing  if  we  be  but 
■willing  to  read  them  aright. 

It  behooves  us,  however,  to  be  careful  how 
we  read,  and  we  should  ever  bear  in  nnnd 
that  our  necessities  may  be  very  different 
from  hers,  and  especially  should  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  leugth  of  tune  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  certaiu  eifeeb,  though  it  be  a  factor  of 
great  moment  in  man’s  operations,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  account  in  the  great  cosmical  opera¬ 
tions  of  creation  ;  thougu  to  us  time  is  fleet¬ 
ing,  all  that  we  cau  take  note  of  is  but  a  point 
on  the  lengthened  threud  of  the  ages.  We 
desire  quick  results,  even  in  the  production 
of  forest  trees,  which  are  slow  enough  at  the 
best,  and  the  planter  anxiously  inquires  the 
tree  rotation,  the  period  of  its  maturity,  and 
the  rate  ol  progress  of  the  different  species, 
before  deciding  upon  the  selection  he  will 
make  for  his  planting. 

Therelore  impatient  man  is  not  satisfied  to 
copy  the  slow  processes  by  which  Dame  Na¬ 
ture  has  changed  the  bore  surface  of  the  rocks 
into  fruitful  soil  by  means  of  gradual  disinte¬ 
gration,  aided  by  the  successive  growth  and 
decay  of  repented  crops  of  the  lower  orders  of 
plants,  combined  with  the  slow  accumulations 
of  debris  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  rocks  themselves  that  are  eventually  to 
prepare  the  earth’s  surface  for  the  growth  of 
noble  trees.  Neither  will  he  care  to  copy  her 
methods  of  successive  rotations  of  different 
classes  of  arboreal  growtfls,  that  are  some¬ 
times  Considered  to  be  a  necessary  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  production,  at  a  Inter  period,  of 
those  with  more  noble  characters  aud  higher 
value.  No;  in  his  impatience  he  will  rather 
step  at  once  in  medias  res— he  will  lake  the 
world  as  it  is,  already  made  for  his  usee. 

So  also  in  the  matter  under  consideration: 
in  preparing  the  soil  for  plauung  our  trees  we 
need  not  wait  to  copy  nature  until  an  exteu- 
sive  conflagration  shall  have  destroyed  all  ex¬ 
isting  vegetation  to  make  room  for  our  new 
planting,  nor  for  the  overflow  of  turbid 
streams  to  prepare  us  fertile  seed  beds,  upon 
which  the  Summer  winds  shall  wait  the  wing¬ 
ed  seeds,  whetlier  of  poplars,  willows,  planes, 
maples  or  pines,  thut  a  favoring  shower  shall 
plant  for  tUe  future  natural  forest.  Nor  shall 
we  bo  content  to  wait  for  the  grudual  scatter- 
iug  of  seeds  by  birds  or  rodents  that  may 
place  them  on  the  soil  under  circumstances  fa¬ 
vorable  for  germination.  And  y  et,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  while  we  are  heedlessly  neglecting 
our  duty  of  tree  planting,  all  these  methods 
of  Nature  are  being  carried  forward,  unseen 
oi  unnoticed  and  unconsidered,  perhaps  under 
our  very  eyes  and  all  about  us. 

Truly ,  however,  we  uuiy  learn  a  great  deal, 
and  we  may  profitably  copy  much  from  Na¬ 
ture’s  modes  of  preparation  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  and  protection  of  the  young  members  of 
her  sylvan  products. 

i  he  fires  clear  the  surface  of  dead  and  living 
encumbrances,  leaving  a  fair  field  for  the 
liaidy  little  plants  that  have  long  been  sujr- 
pressed  by  the  dense  shade  of  the  previous  for¬ 
ests,  aud  for  the  germination  and  development 
of  a  new  crop  of  seedlings.  In  the  “wind- fail’ 
caused  by  a  cyclone  which  may  have  pros¬ 
trated  or  even  uprooted  the  original  monarchs 
of  the  forest,  the  smaller  aud  smothered 
grow  ths  escape  from  destruction  and  at  once 
ussert  their  claims  to  the  free  air  and  light  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them. 

kt-By  the  gradual  introduction  of  briars  and 
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other  bushes  in  open  places,  notably  in  neg¬ 
lected  fields  aud  old  pastures,  in  hedge-rows 
and  fence-corners,  about  which  the  leaves  ac¬ 
cumulate  and  decay,  Nature  provides  a  place 
for  her  tree  planters  to  work  most  effectually 
for  our  benefit.  These  shelters  invite  the  little 
rodents  to  deposit  nuts,  acorns  and  other  large 
see.  Is  for  their  Winter  supplies.  On  the  top¬ 
most  twigs  of  the  brambles  come  the  birds  to 
rest,  or  tc  gather  new  supplies,  and  mayhap 
to  drop  many  a  half-digested  seed  in  places 
where  they  may  germinate  and  where  the  ten¬ 
der  seedlings  wifi  be  protected  from  the  sun 
and  wind,  as  well  as  from  the  interference  of 
man  aud  his  cattle  that  would  soon  have  de¬ 
stroyed  them  had  they  been  exposed.  By  all 
these  agencies  the  surface  at  length  becomes 
occupied  by  trees — a  slow  process  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  truly ;  but  Nature  can  afford  to  go  slowly 
on  with  her  work,  and  at  the  end  of  one  or  two 
gen  rations  man  reaps  the  benefit  on  many  an 
old  field  m  spite  oi  his  own  neglect,  indeed  as 
a  legitimate  couseyueuce  of  it.  This,  however, 
is  no  apology  tor  the  neglect,  for,  by  a  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil  lor  sy  sterna  tic  and  ju¬ 
dicious  planting,  a  much  better  result  would 
have  been  obtained  in  a  shorter  period  and  the 
woodland  would  have  been  more  evenly  stock¬ 
ed  with  more  appropriate  and  more  valuable 
species  of  trees  than  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  natural  wfay. 

Doubtless  the  advanced  forest  science  of 
Europe  has  been  largely  aided  by  the  close 
observation  of  Nature,  aud,  where  practica¬ 
ble,  by  imitating  her  methods.  Thus  it  was 
noticed  even  by  the  casual  traveler  that  when 
a  forest  uf  pines  was  removed  it  was  rarely 
again  replanted  at  once,  though  the  forest  reg¬ 
ulations  demand  that  the  land  shall  not  re¬ 
main  unoccupied,  it  is  allowed  a  rest  for  three 
years,  in  these  dense  forests  the  coniferous 
trees,  with  their  close  canopy  of  foliage,  have 
subdued  all  und-rgrowih,  aud  when  the  pines 
are  felled  the  ground  is  left  hare  of  vegetation ; 
there  cau  be  no  rapid  succession  of  oaks  and 
other  trees  such  as  is  frequently  seen  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  ofteu  cited  as  a  case  of 
natural  rotation  of  crops,  and  as  something 
marvelous,  though  it  may  readily  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

There  the  pines  themselves  were  originally 
planted  by  man,  and  thickly  planted;  the  soil 
is  often  uncongenial  to  the  oak  and  to  some 
other  broad  leafed  species,  but  were  it  other¬ 
wise  and  had  the  squirrels  planted  the  seeds, 
they  might  have  germinated,  but  could  not 
have  survived  under  the  dense  shade,  and  the 
land  is  left  bare  after  telling.  In  that  country 
experience  has  taught  the  forester  that  he 
must  not  attempt  to  replant  the  land  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  forest  until  after  a  few  years  of 
Nature’s  preparation  of  the  soil,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  shelter  that  is  needed  by  the  young 
trees  to  be  planted. 

This  necessary  preparation  is  one  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  or  botanist  would  never  have 
guessed;  it  consists  in  a  continuous  under¬ 
growth  of  heather,  of  whortleberries  and  of 
brackens  or  other  ferns  and  mosses.  The  most 
abundant  of  the  heaths  in  the  German  forests 
is  the  Calluna  vulgaris,  called  Ling  in  Scot¬ 
land.  These  plauts  in  a  few  years  cover  the 
whole  surface,  but  the  last-named,  the  Heath, 
prevails  iu  most  of  the  cleared  forests  aud  is 
most  highly  valued,  since  it  affords  the  requi¬ 
site  shelter  and  protection  to  the  lender  little 
plants  that  are  to  be  introduced  for  the  new 
plantation  it  shelters  without  smothering. 

The  holes  (called  pits  in  Scotland)  are 
then  dug,  or  the  clefts  ure  opened  with  a 
strong  spade,  for  receiving  the  trees,  and  that 
is  the  usual  method  of  preparing  the  soil  for 
forest  planting  over  vast  areas  of  Northern 
Europe.  In  other  places,  aud  where  the  use 
of  the  plow  is  practicable,  furrows  are  opened 
every  few  feet,  into  which  the  seeds  or  even 
the  freshly  gathered  pine  cones  are  scattered 
and  left  to  themselves  or  rudely  raked  in. 

In  the  moorlands  and  in  some  of  the  sandy 
tracts  of  the  north  of  Germany,  something 
more  in  accord  with  our  notions  of  preparation 
of  the  soil  is  practiced.  Where  necessary  the 
moors  are  drained,  and  if  a  hard-pan  is  found 
this  is  broken  through  after  which  the  land  is 
thoroughly  plowed  and  prepared  for  plantiug 
the  Scotch  Pines  that  are  usiuilly  selected  for 
such  situations. 

As  the  value  of  the  stumps  for  fire-wood 
will  justify  the  expense  of  grubbing,  they 
are  removed,  and  on  sloping  sides  of  the 
mountains  where  this  is  practicable,  the  ground 
is  plowed  and  sown  with  rye  among  which 
the  tree  seeds  are  mingled.  The  little  plant- 
lets  thus  receive  during  their  first  season  the 
sheltering  shade  of  the  grain  and  of  the  stub¬ 
bles  after  harvest,  but  on  these  bights  the 
grain  crop  is  very  light  and  the  tree  plants  do 
not  succeed  so  well  as  when  of  larger  size, 
nursery-grown,  and  regularly  planted  in  piws 
or  notches. 

Such  a  meager  preparation  of  the  soil  would 
not  answer  in  our  richer  soils,  with  their 
ranker  growths  of  weeds  and  grasses,  and  we 
find  it  absolutely  necessary  first  to  subdue  the 
native  vegetation  by  thorough  plowing,  and 
even  by  taking  off  one  or  more  crops  before 


attempting  to  plant  the  trees.  This  is  essential 
in  all  our  Western  prairie  lands,  and  even  in 
the  Blue  Grass  region  where  attempts  have 
been  made  to  stock  the  land  anew,  after  chop¬ 
ping  off  the  timber,  or  by  planting  in  the  open 
spaces  among  scattering  trees,  it  has  been 
found  that  tne  grass  aud  other  weeds  and 
herbage  destroyed  the  little  trees,  or  it  cost 
more  Uiun  they  were  worth  to  eradicate  them. 
In  such  a  place  you  can  hope  for  success  only 
by  setting  out  trees  of  larger  size  with  corres¬ 
pondingly  increased  cost  and  labor. 

The  more  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil 
must  be  insisted  upon  in  the  prairie  regions, 
where,  up  to  this  time  the  most  of  our  exten¬ 
sive  planting  has  been  done.  The  object  being 
to  completely  kill  out  the  grasses  aud  coarse 
perennial  weeds,  the  annual  weeds  that  follow 
the  plow  aie  disposed  of  with  comparative 
ease  by  means  of  our  improved  implements  of 
culture. 

Iu  the  thinner  and  partially  exhausted  lands 
of  the  older  States  and  near  the  seaboard, 
these  difficulties  may  not  exist,  and  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  simpler  methods  usually  prac- 
ti  :ed  in  Europe  have  been  found  successful,  as 
ou  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  and  in  ether 
places,  aud  yet  even  there  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  expend  more  labor  upon  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  for  the  sake  of  the  trees 
themselves  that  are  unproved  in  their  growth 
By  good  cultivation,  such  as  can  only  be  prac¬ 
ticed  after  good  preparation.  Then  again  the 
stand  of  plants  will  be  more  regular  and  the 
expense  of  replanting  will  be  avoided. 

In  this  matter  of  preparation  the  early  re¬ 
sults  of  our  tentative  experiments  m  American 
Forestry,  bid  fair  to  exceed  those  of  most 
European  operators,  where  the  routine  of  cus 
toms  has  become  established,  aud  where  the 
surrounding  couditiuus  of  the  soil  may  not  re¬ 
quire  the  same  care  of  its  preparation,  and 
where  too,  iu  many  cases,  /ns  is  also  true  here 
on  lands  that  cannot  bo  plowed,  such  work  is 
impracticable. 

The  next  paper  will  be  upon  the  practical 
methods  of  planting  the  trees  in  the  lands  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  new  forests. 
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Professor  Eaton  of  Yale  College  has  a 
fragrant,  piuk-llowered  pond  lily  a  root  of 
which  he  bought  from  Woolsou  &  Co.,  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  some  years  ago,  for  $8,  aud  he  is  much 
pleased  with  his  success  with  it.  He  grows 
it  in  a  tub — half  of  a  barrel — which  is  half 
filled  with  good  loamy  soil  and  to  the  brim 
with  water.  Iu  the  Bummer  time  the  tub  is 
sunk  in  the  earth  to  half  its  depth  in  a  worm 
place  faintly  shaded  by  an  apple  tree,  and 
there  the  lily  grows  finely  aud  bears  from 
four  to  eight  blossoms  iu  a  season.  He  gets  no 
seeds  because  he  plucks  the  flowers  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  his  friends,  but  the  lily  evidently 
spreads  considerably  by  its  creeping  root- 
stock  as  the  tub  is  now  pretty  well  filled  with 
crowns.  When  Mrs.  Hayes,  of  the  White 
House,  visited  New  Haven  a  year  or  twTo  ago 
Prof.  Eaton  presented  her  with  one  of  his 
piak  lily  blossoms  and  she  seemed  very  much 
pleased  with  the  rare  and  delicious  tribute, 
in  the  Fail  when  the  Lily  is  about  to  go  to 
iest„the  Professor  takes  up  the  tub,  empties 
out  the  water,  aud  on  a  stout  plank  slides  the 
heavy  tub  into  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  remains 
without  further  attention  or  any  more  water 
till  Spring,  when  it  is  again  brought  forth 
to  its  former  Summer  quarters,  filled  with 
water  and  kept  full. 

*  * 

Green,  slimy  confer  vie  are  troublesome  in 
in-door  and  out-door  wuter  tanks,  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eatou  assures  me  that  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  care  and  the  introduction  to  the  water 
tanks  of  some  water  snails — such  as  are  found 
plentifully  about  ditches — and  carp  will  keep 
the  water  pretty  clean. 

*  A 

Mr.  W ilson,  of  Salem,  Mass. ,  tells  me  that 
in  his  son’s  market  garden  and  farm  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  the  grasshoppers,  two  years  ago,  ate 
every  green  thing  except  some  Rose  Geran¬ 
iums,  and  these  they  did  not  touch. 

*  * 

Last  Summer  a  neighbor  sowed  some  seeds 
of  the  Blue-flowered  Pond  Lily  in  four-inch 
pots  which  had  been  filled  half  full  with 
drainage  and  brimful  with  sandy  soil.  He  then 
set  the  pots  into  saucers  kept  full  with  water, 
and  now  he  has  quite  a  thicket  of  seedlings. 
When  the  seed  pots  are  altogether  immersed 
in  water  a  green  scuru  of  confervas  is  apt  to 
gather  about  and  choke  the  sprouting  seed¬ 
lings,  but  that  is  avoided  in  the  above  case. 

*  * 

A  prominent  nurseryman  writes  me. — “  It 
is  impossible  to  please  all.  But  again  we 
meet  so  many  nice  people  and  our  business 
brings  us  iuto  communication  with  so  many 
kind,  good,  warm  friends  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  bear  a  little.  If  they  have  no 
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faith  we  must  have  charity.”  That  is  so.  And 
I  find,  as  a  rule,  the  less  a  person  knows  about 
the  things  he  wants,  the  more  umeasonable 
he  is.  Know  what  you  want  and  ask  for  it 
and  deal  with  those  only  whom  you  know 
to  be  of  good  reputation  and  honest. 

*  + 

Mr.  Croxciier,  who  for  many  years  was 
general  foreman  at  Lew,  ami  for  ohe  past 
ten  years  has  had  efiarge  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  best  grown  collection  of  cactuses 
and  other  succuieut  plants  grown  in  any 
garden  in  the  World,  namely,  that  at  Beed- 
bury  House,  Loudou,  has  just  come  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  stay  here.  He  tells  me  that  lor  cactuses 
aud  succulents  generally  charcoal  water  is  the 
best  cleanser  and  iuvigorator  he  has  ever  tried. 
He  used  to  put  a  lot  of  tmely  Dio ten  char¬ 
coal  m to  his  water  tanks,  aud  used  only  this 
for  watering  and  syringing.  He  assures  me 
that  the  eff  ects  are  quickly  visible  iu  the  deep 
greeuness  aud  plumpness  of  the  plants,  and 
it  soon  proves  tatal  lu  scales  and  also  to  the 
mealy  bugs  which  usually  infest  the  root*  and 
tops  of  cactuses. 

*  * 

It  is  time  we  were  thinking  of  and  preparing 
for  our  Bummer  gardens.  Most  of  us  put  in  a 
stock  of  cuttings  in  the  Fall  of  such  plants  as 
geraniums,  luchsias,  ageratums,  saaea,  co¬ 
leuses,  henotropes,  Loon’s  Nasturtiums,  ice 
plants,  German  Ivy,  and  such  other  deco¬ 
rative  plants  as  are  showy,  easily  grown  and 
as  easily  wintered.  These  cuttings  having 
beeu  inserted  thickly  in  pots  or  shallow  boxes 
therein  to  remain  uudisiurbed  during  Winter 
as  a  matter  of  economy  of  space  and  care, 
should  now  be  potted  off  singly  or  boxed  off 
afresh,  this  time  more  thinly  tnan  before  and 
in  richer  soil.  If  the  cuttings  huve  grown 
long,  their  tops  had  better  be  pinched  off 
and  either  thrown  away  or  used  as  fresU 
cuttings.  In  repotting  aud  reboxmg  the  fail- 
strucE  cuttings  we  should  not  mutilate  the 
roots  any  mure  than  vve  can  help,  a  great 
many  of  them  wid  be  broken  off  anyway,  as 
they  become  so  matted  together  alter  remain¬ 
ing  from  tour  to  six  months  cramped  up  in 
‘■store"  pots  and  boxes,  iu  potting  better 
use  small  pots,  say  three-inch  ones,  to  begin 
with,  and  if  necessary  shift  again,  four  to  six 
weeks  hence,  into  four-inch  pots.  Arrange 
the  uewly-potted-off  cuttiuga  in  light,  warm 
windows  at  first  and  witn  a  newspaper  or 
piece  of  muslin  or  other  cloth,  shade  them 
from  hot  sunshine  for  a  few  days.  Or,  if 
you  nave  a  cold-frame  or  pit  which  you  can 
keep  warm  by  wrapping  it  up  well  with  mats 
or  ocher  material,  that  will  be  a  good  home 
for  all  of  the  hardier  plants,  as  geraniums 
and  ageratums,  but  coleuses  and  heliotropes 
had  better  be  kept  in  warmer  quarters,  as  the 
house,  till  the  end  of  March  at  any  rate.  But 
a  gentle  hot- bed  would  beau  excellent  place 
for  any  and  all  of  them. 

*  * 

Hot-beds  are  of  various  kinds,  but  the 
simplest  is  usually  the  must  satisfactory. 
Borne  folks  have  brick  pits  two  to  three  feet 
in  depth  under  ground  and  one  foot  above 
ground  at  front  and  one-and-one-half  foot  at 
back  ;  six  to  seveu  feet  in  width  uocording 
to  Che  length  of  their  sashes,  and  as  long 
as  they  choose  according  to  tne  number 
of  their  sashes,  thus  a  sash  being  three  feet 
wide  a  four-sash  frame  would  be  twelve  feet 
long.  Others  have  spruce  or  pine  plank  pits 
after  the  same  fashion  as  the  brick  ones  but 
seldom  as  deep  ;  instead  of  plank  being  used 
for  the  under-ground  lining,  old  boards  of  any 
kind  are  generally  employed.  Btrips  or 
rafters  cross  the  frame-boxes  just  under 
where  the  sashes  meet,  to  support  the  sashes 
in  sliding  them  up  and  down  aud  keep  the 
sides  iu  proper  place.  1  dovetail  my  frame 
strips  but  do  not  nail  them,  aud  consequently 
can  take  them  off  aud  put  them  on  at  pleasure. 
Where  the  grouud  is  very  wet  on  the  surface, 
as  m  a  hollow,  sunk  hot-beds  are  ape  to  be¬ 
come  water-logged  in  rainy  weather  and  in 
consequence  cooled  ;  to  avoid  this  gardeners 
sometimes  build  their  hot-beds  above  ground 
altogether,  aud  in  this  case  they  make  a 
square  heap  of  manure,  say,  eight  feet  wide 
(two  feet  wider  than  the  sashes  are  long  so  as 
to  give  a  footing  for  a  lining)  and  two  to  three 
feet  high,  and  on  the  top  of  this  set  up  or¬ 
dinary  frames  and  bank  them  around  with  a 
good  lining  of  manure.  I  have  just  bought  a 
lot  of  new  three  by  six  feetsasheH,  first  quality, 
one  three  quarter  inch  thick,  glazed  with 
double-thick,  third-quality  glass,  for  $2  each. 
Those  sashes  were  made  to  order  at  the  fac¬ 
tory.  The  usual  sash  is  three-by -six-feet,  by 
one-and-one-half  inch  aud  single-thick  glass, 
and  will  cost  a  little  less  than  miiie.  They 
are  primed  at  the  factory  but  not  painted. 

*  * 

The  heating  material  lor  hot-beds  is  rank, 
fresh  stable  manure,  and  that  which  is  well 
moistened  in  the  stable  in  preference  to 
that  which  is  dry  and  “  burned.”  The  ma¬ 
nure  being  brought  from  the  cellar  of  the 
stable  should  be  well  shaken  aud  piled  up 
iuto  a  heap  to  heat,  and  iu  a  few  days  turned 
over  aud  built  into  a  heap  again  for  a  fe 


days,  then  filled  very  compactly  into  the  pit 
of  the  hot-bed.  A  lot  of  tree  leaves  mixed 
up  with  the  manure  tempers  the  heat  and 
prolongs  it,  and  thus  it  is  that  farmers  and 
market  gardeners  gather  and  store  up  a  large 
quantity  of  tree  leaves  in  the  Fall.  At  a  large 
cemetery  near  Boston  the  neighboring  farmers 
are  invited  to  come  in,  in  the  Fall,  rake  up  arid 
take  away  the  early  fallen  leaves,  as  those  of 
the  maples;  they  even  get  lor  the  hauling  all 
of  those  leaves  the  cemetery  workmen  gather 
in  cleaning  up;  but  the  later  fallen  leaves,  as 
those  of  the  oak,  the  farmers  are  not  allowed 
to  take,  the  cemetei'y  people  keep  them  for 
themselves  for  leaf  mold  and  hot-beds.  In 
making  the  hot-beds  whatever  part  of  the 
manure  or  leaves  is  dry  should  be  well  wotted, 
for  dry  material  is  good  for  nothing.  Now 
that  the  hot-bed  is  made,  put  on  the  sashes 
and  keep  them  on  for  some  days  when  strong 
fermentation  will  take  place,  then  tilt  up 
your  sashes  at  the  back  a  very  little,  ami  a3 
the  violent  heat  begins  to  subside,  put  in  a 
six-inch  layer  of  some  prepared  compost,  if 
for  seeds  ;  or  sand,  ashes  or  other  material 
about  three  inches  deep,  if  for  plants  in  pots 
or  boxes.  The  sweat  or  steam  that  arises  in  a 
hot-bed  must  find  escape  else  the  contents  are 
sure  to  scald  or  rot  off,  therefore  it  may  be 
necessary  to  tilt  up  the  sashes  a  very  little 
during  the  night  time  as  well  as  by  day.  In 
cold  weather  some  mats  or  straw  spread  over 
the  sashes  at  night  will  help  to  keep  all  snug 
and  comfortable. 

- •-*-* - 

REMARKS  UPON  “NOTES  ON  GRAFT¬ 
ING.” 

In  the  Rural  of  March  4,  page  139,  the 
word  “  whip-grafting,”  used  in  second  line 
under  “  methods,”  is  an  obvious  erratum, 
“cleft-grafting”  being  under  consideration 
there.  Fig.  70  illustrates  whip-grafting,  only 
that  the  usual  (but  not  essential)  “  tonguing  ” 
of  stock  and  cion  is  not  represented.  The 
tonguing  is  convenient  as  a  means  of  holding 
the  cion  fixedly  iu  place,  and  is  of  some  ser¬ 
vice  in  aid  of  the  requisite  close  contact  of  the 
lines  of  the  cambium  of  each  face,  This  line 
is  shown  in  the  cut  Fig.  70,  being  the  zone  of 
new  growth  between  the  bark  and  the  wood 
On  the  healthy  condition  of  this  vital  deposit, 
and  on  the  close  contact  of  smoothly  cut  por¬ 
tions  of  it,  in  some  part  if  not  all  of  its  line, 
and  on  entire  protection  from  drying  air  uu- 
til  new  growth  ba9  fairly  formed,  does  tae  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation  of  grafting  depend. 
Whip-grafting  is  the  neatest,  simplest,  easiest, 
quickest,  and,  if  close  contact  is  secured,  the 
surest  mode  of  grafting,  and  is  also  surest 
against  breakage  by  wind  or  birds,  it  may 
be  used  on  branches  of  any  size  by  inserting 
the  cions  on  their  brauchleta  that  may  be  of 
about  the  size  of  the  cions,  pruning  oth  rs 
away.  This  course  has  the  great  advantages 
of  avoiding  the  making  of  large  wounds  and 
of  multiplying  the  chances  of  success.  Suc¬ 
cess,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  chance, 
but  upon  sound  cions,  proper  season,  a  sharp 
knife  expertly  used,  contact  of  cambium  lines, 
and  protection  fiom  drying.  The  fancy 
methods  represented  in  Figs.  68,  69  and  71,  in 
which  awkward  shouldering  must  be  careful¬ 
ly  pared  and  skillfully  fitted,  have  no  merit 
but  that  of  making  the  simple  art  seem  diffi¬ 
cult.  Mr.  Marvin’s  directions  for  grafting 
grape-vines  are  in  the  surest  line  for  success 
with  them.  The  cions  should  be  sealed  up  in 
a  can  early  in  March,  or  sooner,  with  some 
roasted  sawdust  or  moss  made  just  damp 
enough  to  prevent  any  shriveling,  and  no 
more,  and  placed  in  an  ice-house  or  well  till 
about  June  10,  when  the  leaves  on  the  vine 
will  have  evaporated  the  redundant  sap,  and 
a  brunch  of  it  can  then  be  grafted  with  the 
retarded  and  still  dormant  cions  with  very 
assured  success.  If  the  branch  is  laid  down 
several  grafts  may  be  inserted  by  slitting  it  at 
different  places  and  inserting  cions  at  right 
angles;  in  which  case  there  will  be  four  points 
of  intersection  of  the  cambium  lines,  and  cleft- 
grafting  has  the  one  merit  of  securing  the  ne¬ 
cessary  close  contact  by  natural  pressure. 
With  us  Mr.  Fuller’s  method  of  Fall  grafting 
and  protection  has  not  succeeded  any  better 
than  early  Spring  grafting  (neither  sufficient¬ 
ly  well),  while  it  is  quite  a  troublesome  pro¬ 
cess  where  there  is  much  to  do.  w. 

“MAXIXE.” 

We  raised  the  “crittur”  shown  in  our  engrav¬ 
ing,  Fig.  105,  at  the  Rural  Farm  a  year  ago 
last  Summer.  The  sketch  was  laid  aside  for 
more  pressing  work,  and  so  we  present  it  not 
until  now.  The  Maxixe,  pronounced  Macheesa, 
as  we  are  told,  resembles  the  Gherkin  in  most 
respects,  and  in  no  respect  that  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  is  it  the  Gherkin’s  superior.  The  flesh 
is  mucilaginous  and  seedy,  with  an  intensi¬ 
fied  cucumber  taste  that  we  should  suppose 
would  render  it  insufferable  to  most  people. 
It  comes  from  Brazil,  where  we  learn  it  is 
considerably  used  both  cooked  and  raw.  It  is 
also  cooked  and  served  with  meat.  This  nov¬ 
elty,  a  variety  of  Cueuinis  angaria,  probably, 


brought  me  $200,  at  90  cents  per  bushel.  The 
tops  remained  green  until  killed  by  frost  on 
October  4,  long  after  most  other  varieties  were 
dead.  I  had  six  acres  of  potatoes  and  nine  vari¬ 
eties,  but  the  Burbank  was  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  and  about  the  same  in  quality  as  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Rose  and  Snowflake.  I 
planted  five  pounds  of  the  White  Elephant 
and  harvested  nearly  four  bushels.  They  were 
on  richer  ground  than  the  Burbanks  and  the 
quality  is  not  as  good.  In  an  adjoining  town 
Chester  Shura  way  planted  acres  of  Bur¬ 
banks,  and  from  the  piece  he  has  sold  $450 
worth.  They  were  sold  at  90  cents  for  the 
New  York  market,  and  may  have  been  the 
fine  Burbanks  that  the  Rural  saw  there  some 
two  months  ago. 

I  know  of  but  one  other  piece  of  Burbanks 
of  any  size  in  this  vjcinitjr,  and  I  was  told  by 
the  owner  that  his  crop  was  200  bushels  per 
acre.  The  Peerless  has  been  the  best  to  yield 
in  my  neighborhood  for  several  years,  but  the 
Burbank  hss  given  20  per  cent,  more  meas¬ 
ured  bushels  this  year.  Last  year  the  yield  of 
these  varieties  was  about  equal.  o.  L.  R. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 


is  a  pen  that  can  be  used  for  a  boar  pen,  or 
by  hoisting  a  slide  door,  G,  small  pigs  can  be 
fed  away  from  the  sow  in  it.  C.  C.  are  two 
pens  I  use  for  fattening  hogs.  Each  of  these 
has  a  cast-iron  trough,  E.  E.,  with  a  wide 
hanging  door  above,  to  shut  the  hogs  back 
when  the  feed  is  being  put  in.  The  floors  are 
all  laid  with  the  usual  slant,  and  are  tight 
except  in  the  fattening  pens.  These  are  tight 
about  half  way  back;  the  balance  of  the  way 
the  planks  are  about  1  %  inch  apart,  which 
makes  it  nearly  a  self-cleaning  pen.  D.  D.  D. 
are  planks  12  or  14  inches  wide  raised  three 
inches,  under  which  short  planks  project  three 
inches ;  here  also  the  manure  is  pushed  to  fall 
in  the  cellar  below.  H.  is  a  door  through 
which  Iload  live  hogs.  I.  is  the  entrance  door 
for  the  hogs.  J.  is  an  alley  to  feed  the  hogs  iu 
pen  B.  K.  is  the  entrance  to  feeding  floor. 
L.  shows  the  stairs  to  loft.  M.  is  a  box  hold- 


is  now  offered  in  several  catalogues.  If  it  has 
any  merit  which  commends  it  to  general  trial, 
we  should  like  to  know  what  it  is. 


Pruning  in  Winter. — I  have  practiced 
pruning  trees  during  warm  days  in  Winter  for 
ten  years,  and  find  no  bad  results.  It  is  a  great 
saving  of  time;  but  don’t  cut  any  iimb  when 
frozen,  and  if  obliged  to  cut  a  large  one,  smear 
the  wound  with  grafting  wax. 

W  oreester  Co. ,  Mass.  J.  L.  Peters. 


Like  Mr.  Peaslee,  whose  hog-pen  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  late  Rural,  I  have  come  to  the 


A  NEW  CLOVER  SEPARATOR. 

THE  Birdsall  M’f’g  Co.,  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  have  just  perfected  a  new  machine  that 
will  be  known  as  the  “New”  Monitor  Jr.  It 
has  a  number  of  improvements  that  will  com¬ 
mend  it  highly  to  clover  tlirashermen.  It  cleans 
the  seed  ready  for  market  as  it  is  thrashed. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  recleaning 
attachment  when  the  clean  seed  is  delivered  in 
one  bag  while  the  light  or  foul  seed  falls  into 
a  second  bag  to  pa  s  through  the  machine 
again.  This  does  away  with  the  use  of  a  fan¬ 
ning  mill.  Another  improvement  is  that 
the  tailiDgs  are  carried  up  at  the  rear  instead 
of  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  and  by  means 
of  a  shaking  floor  are  discharged  directly  in¬ 
to  the  hulling  cylinder  instead  of  into  the 
straw.  The  oid-fashioned  upward  feed  cyl¬ 
inder  is  also  changed  to  a  downward  feed, 
such  as  is  used  in  wheat  thrashers.  It  com¬ 
bines  all  the  best  known  principles  and  de¬ 
vices  for  thrashing,  hulling,  separating  and 
cleauing  clover  seed.  Mr.  Birdsall  is  the  pioneer 
in  this  business  and  this  machine  is  the  result 
of  over  20  years’  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  clover  hullers  :  from  a  small  beginning  the 
business  has  grown  to  great  proportions.  Clover 
is  now  grown  all  over  the  country  and  the  seed 
carefully  gathered  :  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  no  sale  for  these  machines  west  of  New 
York,  now  the  sales  extend  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  thi  company  alone,  with  a  good 
season,  will  sell  over  5o0  machines  this  year. 

W.  H.  K. 


R.  N-Y. — 

Plan  op  Hog  Pen.— Fig.  103. 

in  the  usual  way  we  are  losing  ing  25  bushels  of  feed.  N.  water-closet.  O.  O. 

of  one  of  our  most  valuable  are  doors  both  swinging  into  the  center  pen, 

irdingly  to  avoid  this  loss  I  which  makes  it  very  convenient  to  separate  or 

d  a  hog-pen,  a  plan  of  which  I  divide  the  hogs.  P.  is  a  slide  door  through 

:al,  as  it  may  be  suggestive  to  which  I  take  my  fat  hogs  to  the  butcher, 

It  is  18  x  24  feet  with  feet  without  interfering  with  my  store  hogs.  In 

it  over  a  cellar  of  the  same  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  for  conven- 

t  deep.  After  digging  a  trench  ience  and  for  the  supply  of  all  that  can  be 

id  ditch,  the  cellar  wall  was  required  in  a  hog  pen.  for  the  ordinary  farmer, 

;h  with  cement  or  water-lime  this  pen  far  exceeds  anything  that  I  know  of. 

bottom  is  also  of  cement.  The  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y,  S.  Lehman. 


{^XlBCilidUtOUS 


THE  BURBANK  POTATO, 


In  the  Spring  of  1880  I  planted  1%  bushel  of 
this  variety  and  harvested  34  bushels— at  the 
rate  of  300  bushels  per  acre — of  smooth,  fine- 
looking  tubers,  nuiform  in  size  and  ofexcel- 


Mild  Winter  and  Grasshoppers. 

Prof.  Riley  sends  us  the  following  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  Surgeon  J  W.  Freeman,  of  Fort 


Meade,  D.  T..  and  written  Feb.  12.  He  deems 
it  a  favorable  indication  since  in  proportion 
as  the  pests  prematurely  hatch  out  during 
mild  winter  weather,  they  are  liable  to  sub¬ 
sequently  perish.  The  species  in  question 
is  the  Rocky  Mountain  pest,  Caloptenus  spre- 
tus. 

4  *  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  ou 
Feb.  5.  1882,  while  rambling  over  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Black  Hill  Mountains  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  finding  thousands  of  grasshoppers 
hopping  about  in  the  gross  and  sand.  As  I  have 
never  seen  the  celebrated  crop  destroyers  of 
Kansosand  Nebraska  and  cannot  findoutfrom 
any  person  here,  I  send  you  a  few  specimens 
for  your  opinion.  I  would  say  the  Winter 
has  been  comparatively  open,  especially  the 


latter  half  of  January  and  first  half  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  thermometer  ranging  from  25°  to  5° 


Grafting  the  Grape. 

The  article  on  grafting  in  Rural  of  4th 
inst.  reminds  me  that  J.  H.  McMillan,  of  Dal¬ 
ton,  Mich.,  claims  to  have  succeeded  in  27 
cases  out  of  30  in  grafting  grape-vines  by  a 
process  new  to  me,  and  by  which  in  case  of 
failure  the  stock  is  not  injured  in  its  bearing. 
His  process  is:  Remove  the  earth  from  the  base 
of  the  stock  down  to  the  roots,  then  by  a  cut 
curved  at  the  top,  slit  or  par©  down  oue-fourth 
(more  or  less)  01  the  stock  one  to  two  inches; 
pare  the  cion  so  as  to  make  it  flexible;  insert 
it  in  the  slit  in  the  proper  position  as  to  the 
inner  bark  on  one  side;  bind  the  whole  firmly 
together  with  strips  of  cloth  or  bark  und  re¬ 
place  the  earth.  He  prefers  to  do  this  very 
early  in  the  Spring  before  the  sap  moves.  In 
a  warm  spell  of  February,  of  1880,  1  employed 
a  professional  grafter  to  set  14  grape  grafts 
by  Fuller’s  plan,  one  only  of  which  was  suc¬ 
cessful;  and  this  is  the  only  suocosful  grape 
grafting  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  thing  can  be  done,  and 
shall  try  McMillan’s  plan  as  soon  as  the  weath¬ 
er  is  favorable.  S.  B.  Peck. 


Bermuda  Grass,  Leaves  and  Flower  Stem.— Fig.  104. 

lent  quality.  They  were  planted  on  land  of 
ordinary  fertility  and  given  the  usual  field 
culture.  With  this  “seed”  I  planted  three 
acres  last  Spring,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  drought  and  general  failure  of  the  po¬ 
tato  crop,  I  harvested  200  bushels  per  acre. 
One  acre  had  15  loads  of  manure  applied  and 


space;  the  rest  I  use  for  a  store-room.  I  only 
keep  about  12  hens  in  here.  I  have  a  five-foot 
square  window  in  the  south  end  of  the  lofc, 
which  makes  it  very  warm  for  the  hens  when 
it  is  cold  outside. 

A.  is  a  pen  where  I  feed  my  store  hogs,  a 
sow  with  pigs,  or  any  others  I  let  runout.  B. 


m 


4 


[2F“  Read  page  219. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

E7”  TEA35S  1ST  TjrsjZ.  ' 


CW2ANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make 

17  Sisos  - 1  to  10  H.  ?owa: 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  at  forts  and 
garrisons  and  by  all 

leading  railroad  com¬ 

panies'  Of  tills  Stud 
other  countries. 

Also  the  Celebrated 

IXL  TEED  MILE, 

which  can  be  run  by  any  p<iW*r  anti  U  clump,  Affective  and  durable. 

Will  prfli'l  nr\y  Vir.d  of  *m»ll  gmltt  luto  fuctlai  the  ratu  of  6  to  1?5 

bushel*.  Per  hour,  xccontinp  toquality  and  *liu  of  mill  used.  Send 
for  C&t/doguv  and  Price^LUl.  AiMrcw  £ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


THE  PERKINS  WIND  MILL 

Comes  the  nearest  perfection 

of  any  wind  Mill  manufac¬ 

tured.  For 


Beauty, 

Strength 


AND 


Durabilit 


% 


tt  has  no  equal.  Perfectly 
self  regulatiiiK-  Full  instruc¬ 

tions  for  erecting  accompa¬ 
ny  the  Mill.  Good,  reliable 
_  Agents  Wanted.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  send  for  circulars  and  catalogue  “A." 
PERKINS  WIND  MICE  &  AX  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind 


THE 

Watertow  n 

W11DM1LL 

the-  Beat  in  Use. 

Write  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
logue. 

it.  II.  Babcock 
&  Sons, 
Watertown, 
N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CALIFORNIA 

WIND  MILL. 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable.  Rosette  Wheel 
and  perfectly  Heir-regulating,  avoiding 
too  wearing  Joint*.  Also.  Steven's  Pony 
Feed  Grinder  and  u  perfect  Rotary  Mo¬ 
tion  attachment,  without  gearing,  the 
power  being  communicated  by  the  lilt 
or  up  stroke  of  Pump  Rod.  Oan  be  used 
for  cutting  feed,  churning,  Ac.  The 
best,  cheapest  and  most  useful  power  in 
the  market.  Fhill  particulars,  circulars, 
&o.,  sent  free.  Address  tho  Matiurao- 
fiT.ARK  ft  GO..  SOMAHAOK.  I LU 


turers. 


>ave  it 
ant  on 

c*.  ho. 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILLS 

Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Uvrr  ? '00  in 
ictual  use  In  every  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  V.  s.  It  is  a  section  whocl— 
hae  been  mode  by  the  present  Co.  for 
ten  years  -,  in  all  that  time  not  one  has 
blown  down  without  tower  breaking- 
w  a  record  no  other  mill  con  show.  We 

to  the  public  to  determine  tbelr  merit*-  Mills 
80  days*  trial.  Beet  Feed  Mills.  Corn  Shell  3rd. 
Oatalotme  f *■«*«.  _  „  . 

CHALLENGE  MILL  no..  Batavia.  111. 


CJOOLEY  OREAMEES. 

Greatly  IMPROVED. 

In  dally  use  in  over  15,000  fac¬ 
tories  and  dairies.  For  securing 

Ct-KANUSKSS,  PURITY  and  I1RKAT- 
KST  POSSIBLE  AMOUNT  OK  CBKAM, 
HAVE  NO  KV10AL. 

Made  In  FOUR  STYLES. 
TEN  SIZES  each.  Durable  and 
-ornamental.  Skim  automatic¬ 
ally  without  lifting  the  cans  Most  popular  lu  the 
CREAM -GATHERIN' a  plan.  Four  GOLD  tllBpAbS 
and  Six  SILVER  UlrdnlH  For  SHJPKKtOlU  t’Y. 
Also  Davis  Swing  Churns,  Butter  Workers,  Prints, 
&c.,  &c.  Send  postal  for  circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CD.  Bellows  Falla,  Vermont 


0.  $  *  *  8<  ******  .p  ******  A 

DO  NOT  SEND  YOUK  MILK  to  the  factory, 

or  buy  any  cans  or  puns  until  you  have  written 
for  circulars,  and  full  information  of 

THE  FERGUSON  BUREAU 


CREAMERY 


It  surpasses  all  other  systems  In  quantity  an  1  quality 
of  bniter.  in  ease  end  cleanliness  of  working;  Is 
endorsed  by  the  best  dairy  authorities.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  price  lists,  ana  valuable  information  address 

The  FERGUSON  Mt'g.  Co.,  Burlington,  VC. 

*  *  *  *  *************  *  v 


“I1UY  TI1K  IIFeT.” 

THE  STODDARD  CHURN. 

The  moat  popular  churn 
on  the  market.  No  floats 
or  dashers  Inside.  The 
cover  removed  in  an  In¬ 
stant,  and  replaced  as 
uutckly.  Cork  parking, 
that  never  leaks.  Hlgli- 
est  award,  a 

SILVER  MEDAL. 

at  Philadelphia,  1880  at 
the  largest  exhibition 
of  dairy  apparatus  ever 
made  In  this  country, 
after  an  actual  test  with 
the  leading  churns  man¬ 
ufactured.  SIX  SIZES 
made  Pulley*  furnished 
for  power  if  desired. 
Aokntk  Wanted. 
Send  Tor  circulars  to 
manufacturers— 
MOSELEY  ifc  STODDARD  MM  ’G  OO,, 
Poultney,  Verm  out. 

ROBERT  C.  REEVES.  188,  ISC.  Water  St,,  New  York. 
General  Agent  for  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 

8IOOO  REWARD 

for  any  machine  hulling  as  much  clover  sped  in  1  day  as  (he 

VICTOR 

Double  Ilullcr  Clover  hulled 

Machine 

can. 


All 

Victors 
sold  In  1881  and 
the  demand  could 
not  bo  supplied. 

Circular  confirming  this  mailed  free.  Send  for  It. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Owners  of  I'meuw  aud  Ike  imly  Manufacturers  iu  ttao  world 


(Tl)f  (Querist, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  inquiring  Fbiends.— In  this  issue  we 
have  attempted  to  “catch  up”  in  the  matter 
of  answers  to  inquiries  sent  to  us,  but  answers 
to  a  few  of  these  received  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
layed  for  next  issue,  either  because  the  queries 
were  referred  to  gentlemen  specially  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  subjects  asked  about  and  their  re¬ 
plies  have  not  yet  reached  ns,  or  because  in  a 
few  cases  we  ourselves  have  not  yet  bad  time 
to  shape  the  answers.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  same  inquiry  is  made  by  two  or  more 
persons,  and  in  that  case,  to  save  time  and 
avoid  repetition,  an  answer  is  given  to  one 
only.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in 
our  Querist  Department  this  week.  For  the 


thing  to  prevent  disease.  We  take  it  for 
granted  the  mare  has  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  salt  in  her  feed  once  per  day.  If  a  lump  of 
the  Liverpool  Rock  Salt  could  be  placed  in  her 
feed  box  to  tick  at  pleasure,  this  would  be  still 
better,  as  she  would  take  then  simply  what  she 
craved,  and  no  mere  than  good  for  her.  If 
the  mare  is  costive,  feed  a  pint  to  a  quart  of 
oil  meal  morning  and  night,  or  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  flax  seed.  More  active  medicine  would 
be  linseed  oil  or  aloes.  Any  good  druggist  can 
tell  about  how  much  for  a  dose,  and  how  often 
to  take  till  a  slight  purgative  effect  is  shown. 

INSECTS  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  CORN,  ETC. 

P.  B.  L.,  Fair  Haven,  III. — What  is  the 
cause  of,  and  a  remedy  for,  the  half-grown 
caterpillar  that  has  made  sad  havoc,  among 
my  corn  fields,  and  last  year  destroyed  many 
fields  of  oats  ? 

ANSWER  BY  G,  H.  FRENCH,  CARBONDALE,  ILL. 

From  the  scantiness  of  the  information,  it 


The  Maxixe.  From  Nature.  (See  Page  216.)— Fig.  105.| 


same  reason,  when  several  inquiries  are  made 
answers  are  given  under  the  inquirer’s  initials 
only  to  those  which  are  not  answered  in  other 
parts  of  the  Querist  columns,  or  in  the  body  of 
the  paper.  It  also  happens  not  seldom  that 
matters  inquired  about  are  fully  explained  in 
articles  in  other  Departments  of  the  paper,  in 
which  case  answers  here  are  held  to  be  need¬ 
less.  We  would  strongly  urge  our  friends  to 
keep  the  paper  on  file.  If  they  do  so  there 
will  be  few,  very  few,  questions  connected 
with  agriculture,  horticulture  and  stock-keep¬ 
ing  which  they  will  not  find  discussed  in  its 
pages  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  our  complete  index  will 
enable  them  to  use  the  volume  ns  a  handy 
reference  book  in  after-life. 

TAIL- 8 WITCHING  HABIT  IN  A  HORSE. 

Af.  M.  IF,,  Belvernon,  Pa.  How  can  I  break 
a  valuable  mare  of  the  very  inconvenient 
habit  of  constantly  switching  her  tail  when¬ 
ever  anybody  is  working  about  her  ? 

Ans. — We  think  this  habit  of  switching  the 
tail  arises  from  itching  either  under  or  above 
it.  If  so,  bathe  the  parts  freely  with  warm 
soap  suds,  several  times  during  the  day,  from 
the  earliest  hour  in  tho  inoruiug,  when  you 
visit  the  stable,  to  the  latest  in  the  evening. 
Carbolic  soap  is  the  best  to  use  for  making  the 
suds,  as  it  is  the  most  cleansing  of  all.  It  is 
possible  there  may  be  minute  worms  just  in¬ 
side  of  the  anus;  if  so,  they  must  be  cleaned 
out  and  the  parts  then  well  washed.  It  might 
be  well  to  give  the  mare  au  even  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sulphur  in  her  meal  or  bran  three  or 
four  times  per  week  for  a  month  or  two  and 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  pure  wood  ashes. 
Both  are  healthy  for  horses,  and  the  ashes  may 
be  given  beneficially  once  a  week  the  year 
round.  We  dose  our  horses  thus  with  ashes, 
although  perfectly  healthy.  Ashes  are  a  good 


is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  worm  referred 
to  above  is.  It  is  probable  that  the  insect  de¬ 
stroying  the  oats  was  the  Army-worm,  as  it 
destroyed  many  fields  of  oats  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois  last  year.  The  Army-worm 
also  ate  the  leaves  of  corn  after  it  was  more 
than  a  foot  high,  nestling  in  the  center  of  the 
opening  leaves  and  eating  holes  through  them. 
The  regular  Corn-worm,  another  caterpillar, 
worked  in  the  ears  of  corn  last  year  in  many 
places.  Another  small  worm  worked  in  the 
roots  of  corn  through  the  most  of  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  Illinois  last  year. 
This  is  not  over  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and 
is  the  larva  of  a  beetle.  Was  it  either  of 
these?  If  the  inquirer  will  write  me,  at  Car- 
bondale,  more  of  the  particulars  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  worm  and  the  part  of  the 
plant  fed  upon,  I  can  perhaps  tell  what  the 
insect  was  and  give  him  remedies  through 
the  Rural.  I  do  not  think  Army-worms 
or  Corn-worms  will  be  so  numerous  this  year 
as  they  were  last. 

MENDING  RUBBER  BOOTS,  ETC. 

G.  S.,  Eberle ,  III.,  asks,  1,  howto  mend  rub¬ 
ber  boots;  2,  are  there  any  tuberoses  that 
never  bloom ;  8,  will  they  keep  in  the  ground 
during  Winter  if  not  too  cold;  4,  why  do  not 
all  heliotropes  bloom,  and  how  can  they  be 
wintered. 

Ans. — 1.  Get  a  piece  of  rubber  such  as  a 
part  of  an  old  shoe — vulcanized  rubber  won’t 
do — cut  it  into  little  bits;  put  them  in  a 
bottle  and  cover  twice  the  depth  with  spirits 
of  turpeutiue  or  refined  coal-  tar  naphtha — not 
petroleum  naphtha.  Stop  the  bottle  and  set  it 
on  one  side ;  shake  it  frequently.  The  rubber 
will  soon  dissolve.  Then  take  the  shoe  and 
press  the  ripped,  cut  or  torn  parts  close  to¬ 
gether  and  apply  the  rubber  solution  with  a 
camel’s-hair  brush.  Continue  to  apply  as  fas 


as  it  dries  until  a  thorough  coat  is  formed. 
Spirits  of  turpentine  dissolve  the  rubber  slower 
than  refined  coal-tar  Dapbtha,  but  form  more 
elastic  cement.  2.  No.  The  offsets  or  little 
tubers  which  grow  about  the  main  tuber  will 
not  bloom  the  first  season.  They  should  be 
planted  for  flowering  the  second  year.  8. 
They  will  not  keep  in  the  ground  in  a  cold 
climate,  being  very  tender.  They  should  be 
preserved  during  the  Winter  in  a  warm,  dry 
place.  4.  Because  they  grow  too  vigorously. 
Transplant  or  root-prune.  They  can  be  win 
tered  in  a  warm  cellar. 

THUMPS  IN  HORSES. 

IF.  S.,  Coats'  Grove,  Mich.,  What  are  the 
cause,  symptoms  and  remedy  for  thumps  in 
horses  ? 

Ans. — Causes  :  indigestion  ;  some  blood 
diseases ;  excitement  or  sudden  fright  in 
nervous,  highly  fed  or  irregularly  worked 
horses ;  often  it  arises  from  functional  dis¬ 
order  of  the  heart.  Symptoms:  Violent 
beatings  or  palpitations  of  the  heart,  with 
abrupt  jarring  thumps,  and  a  jerking  motion 
of  the  abdomen  ;  excited  eyes  ;  rapid  breath¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  a  heavy,  prolonged,  unequal 
belting,  with  red  mucus  membrane  an 
swelling  of  the  limbs  the  symptons  gener¬ 
ally  indicate  structural  heart  disease.  Treat¬ 
ment  :  Keep  the  animal  quiet  for  some  time, 
during  which  a  regular  course  of  sedatives 
and  tonics  should  be  administered.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  15-grain  doses  of  digitalis  given  three 
times  a  day  for  a  week,  and  then  half  a  drachm 
of  iodide  of  iro  i  with  four  drachms  of  pow- 
derel  gentian  root  given  daily.  The  feeding 
should  be  of  the  most  nutritious  and  digesti¬ 
ble  kind  ;  for  instance,  ground  or  crushed 
oats,  sound  hay,  and,  once  a  day,  two  quarts 
of  linseed  steeped  in  hot  water  for  12  hours 
alternately  with  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran. 

PASTURE  PER  COW. 

C.  H.  C„  Harnett,  Pa.— On  thirteen  acres 
of  fair  pasture  (five  of  them  wood  pasture 
can  I  keep  25  cows  all  Summer  in  good  milk 
by  feeding  some  grain  ? 

Ans. — Thirteen  acres  of  pasture  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  25  cows  even  with  the  usual 
ration  of  grain  feed,,  viz:  four  or  five  pounds 
of  corn  meal  and  two  pounds  of  linseed  meal 
daily.  The  pasture  would  last  much  better  if 
it  were  divided  into  three  portions  and  one  fed 
down  while  the  others  were  recovering.  But 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be ‘to  help  out  the 
pasture  by  two  or  three  acres  of  green  fodder 
crops,  such  as  oats  to  be  cut  in  July,  and  corn 
to  be  cut  in  August.  With  two  acres  of  each, 
sown  thickly,  the  pasture  would  bavea  chance 
to  grow  up  and  recover  itself.  It  would  also 
be  improved  by  clearing  it  of  the  droppings 
and  scattering  a  handful  of  mixed  lime  and 
salt  over  each  fouled  spot.  As  a  rule,  one 
acre  of  good  pasture  does  very  well  if  it  keeps 
one  cow,  being  also  helped  out  with  the  above 
ration  of  grain  food. 

CORN  EXPERIMENTS. 

C.  R.,  address  mislaid. — 1.  The  great  inter¬ 
est  which  your  remarkable  results  of  corn  cul¬ 
ture  for  1880  has  awakened,  makes  it  desirable 
to  have  an  account  of  your  “corn  experi¬ 
ments”  during  the  less  favorable  season  of 
18SI.  2.  What  are  the  results  of  your  experi¬ 
ments  with  rt  ferenee  to  the  width  corn  should 
be  planted  apart  in  drills, 

Ans. — 1.  See  Rural  of  February  25,  for 
full  account.  2.  Corn  that  grows  to  the 
hight  of  10  feet  without  branching  or  suck- 
ering  much  fhould  be  planted  four  feet  apart 
and  from  14  to  16  inches  apart  in  the  drill. 

POTATO  BALLS  FOR  SEED. 

Af.  P.  B.,  Peoria,  Kans.  What  is  the  best 
time  to  gather  potato  balls  for  seed ;  how 
should  they  be  preserved  through  the  Winter 
and  when  should  they  be  planted  in  Spring? 

Ans. — When  they  ripen  or  begin  to  lose  the 
green  color — just  before  the  stems  and  leaves 
die.  Wash  the  pulp  from  the  seeds  and  pre¬ 
serve  them  the  same  as  any  other  seed.  Plant 
them  iu  flat  boxes,  pots  or  in  a  cold-frame  and 
transplant  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm. 
Tubers  will  form  by  Fall  as  large  as  peas  or 
larger. 

GERMAN  MILLET  AS  STOCK  FEED. 

E.  G.  S.,  Athens,  Ohio. — What  is  the  value 
of  German  millet  for  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  ? 

Ans. — Such  samples  as  have  been  analyzed 
in  this  country  show  it  to  be  slightly  richer  in 
protein  and  slightly  less  rich  in  carbohydrates 
than  Timothy  hay.  Its  theoretical  value  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Timothy 
hay.  J udidous  farmers  who  have  grown  and 
fed  it  liberully  have  said  that  they  esteem  it 
as  valuable  as  good  hay.  Most  prefer  to  feed 
it  os  a  part  of  a  daily  ration. 

Miscellaneous. 

A.  D.  C.,  Hubbardston,  Mass. — 1.  Which  is 
the  best  horse  corn  planter  ?  2.  Which  is  the 
better  plan  to  "build  a  silo,  of  wood  or  stone  ? 
Should  it  be  above  ground  or  below  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  not  fair  that  we  should  say 
which  is  the  best  anything.  If  we  knew,  we 
should  speak  it  out  without. reserve;  but  with 


out  having  properly  tested  nil,  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  2.  At  present  w»  should  prefer  the  wood 
silo  beeause  of  its  cm«U  oost.  A  wood  silo  we 
should  suppose  would  be  as  well  in  the  ground. 
Our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  "Rural 
knows  nothin?  about  silos  or  the  vain®  of  en¬ 
silage  from  its  own  touts.  We  entertain  a 
stupid.  unreasoning,  prejudiced  belief  that  the 
silo  boom  is  peine-  to  oome  down  like  a  roeket. 
No  reader  of  the  Rural  shall  ever  say  that  he 
w.asinduoed  hy  its  editorial  influenee  upon  him 
to  build  a  silo.  Should  it  prove  to  be  the  grand 
thing  that  a  few  enthusiasts  now  believe  it  to 
be,  then  w®  must  stand  the  reproach  that  we 
were  behind  the  times  in  this  one  case. 

N.  L.  P  ,'Port  London.  .V.  Y — t.  AretbeAnt- 
wern  yellow  rnsoberries  hard v  enoneh  for 
Winter  in  Northern  New  York?  2,  Arp  the 
Crvstal  Citv  and  Sharpless  S*ra  wherries  hardy 
and  easy  of  culture?  Should  Le^ta  he  plant¬ 
ed  in  beds  nr  drills?  4,  Are  the  Mammoth 
Pear]  and  Clerk's  No,  1  potatoes  first-class 
varieties?  5.  Is  it  time  to  start  a  hot-bed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  2.  The  Crystal  City  is  hardy. 
It  is  very  early.  Berries  of  medium  size.  soft. 
Plants  not  very  productive.  The  Sharpless  is 
large,  of  good  quality,  hardy  and  productive. 
8.  Drills.  4.  They  are  both  excellent  kinds. 
5.  Yes,  it  is  high  time.  ’  Many  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  announced  in  our  advertising  columns 
give  plain  directions  as  to  the  construction  and 
management  of  hot  beds.  (See,  also,  “Rays”) 

J.  P>. .  Poston,  Mass — 1.  When  pee  oh  trees 
are  mulched  with  sea-weed  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  should  the  mulching  be  fpft,  around  them 
during  the  Summer  /  2,  What  should  he  mixed 
with  night  soil  t.n  render  it  most  valuable  as  a 
fertilizer?  3,  What  should  lie  planted  for  a  ro¬ 
tation  of  crons  where  wheat  is  not  raised. 

Ans. — l.We  should  any,  yes,  unless  the  mulch 
is  verv  heavy,  and  let  it  become  incorporated 
with  the  soil  There  is  a  goodly  percentage 
of  potash  in  sen  weed,  and  tbisis  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  peach  trees,  2.  Muck  is  as  good  as 
anything  Land  plaster  a  iso  is  excellent 
8,  We  could  not  say  without  a  definite  know¬ 
ledge  of  your  farm  and  plan  of  farming. 

C.  H".,  Homer,  ,V.  Y.,  asks  how  to  prepare 
the  oiled  paper  used  by  florists  in  sending 
flowers  by  mail. 

Ans. — Take  some  light,  thin  raanilla  paper, 
and  with  a  brush  cover  it  with  pure  boiled 
linseed  oil,  with  some  ordinary  drier  added. 
The  oil  will  pass  through  this  sheet  so  as  to 
partially  cover  another  previously  laid  be¬ 
neath  it.  Lay  these  two  sheets  aside  with  the 
one  containing  less  oil  on  top.  The  next  oiled 
sheet  is  laid  ou  these,  and  so  the  pile  grows. 
When  all  are  oiled  spread  them  separately  on 
poles  to  dry. 

N.  M  ,  Zanesville ,  Ohio. — A  calf  dropped 
last  May  died  last  week  of  diarrhoea.  About 
January  1, 1  took  it  from  grass  and  fed  it  corn 
shelled  but  not  ground  and  also  hay.  I  could 
not  stop  the  diarrhoea,  what  caused  it  and 
could  it  be  cured? 

Ans. — The  corn  doubtless  caused  the  diar¬ 
rhoea,  being  difficult  of  digestion  for  so  young 
an  animal  when  fed  whole.  You  should  have 
given  a  few  doses  of  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
and  changed  the  food  to  mixed  bran  and  coi  n 
meal  and  some  linseed  meal  as  a  variety. 

A  Subscriber,  Mitchell,  Out.  Canada.  Who 
is  the  most  extensive  manufacture  of  phos¬ 
phates? 

Ans. — There  are  scores  all  over  the  coun 
try,  but  the  only  one  we  know  of  in  Canada  is 
The  Brockville  Superphosphate  Co.,  Brock- 
ville,  Out,  For  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  consult  our  advertising  columns. 

S’.  H.  B-,  Huntingdon,  Conn. — How  can  my 
asters  bo  saved  from  the  big,  black  bug  that 
eats  the  blossoms  as  well  as  the  buds  before 
they  bloom. 

Ans. — Try  tobacco  water  or  dust  a  little 
hellebore  over  the  buds  and  leaves  while  wet 
with  dew. 

H.  S.  M.,  Kenton,  Ohio. — When  should  Black 
Locust  be  planted  ? 

Ans. — The  seeds  of  the  Black  or  Yellow  Lo¬ 
cust  (Robinia  Pseud-acacia)  may  be  planted  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe  or  now  iu  the  Spring. 
They  will  germinate  more  freely  when  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe. 

W.  F.,  Rice,  Texas.  Where  can  German 
Carp  be  obtained. 

Ans. — From  Professor  Spencer  Baird, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Professor  Baird  distri¬ 
butes  them  gratis  as  the  Head  of  the  U.  S. 
Commission  ou  Fisheries. 

R.  Mead,  McMinerville,  Tenn.,  wants  some 
Quack  Grass  seed. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  who  sells  the  seed  of 
what  is  generally  held  to  be  a  pest  on  Northern 
farms — who  can  supply  him  at  the  above 
address? 

T.  D.  C.,  Gainesville,  Texas. — Will  a  verti¬ 
cal  slit  in  the  bark  assist  in  straightening  a 
tree  that  is  too  large  for  staking. 

Ans. — Yes.  a  vertical  slit  on  the  convex  side 
of  the  bend  will  assist,  but  not  much. 

D.  W.  H.,  Exeter,  III,  Where  can  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Pea  be  obtained? 
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Ans. — Hiram  Si  Kiev  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Til., 
W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 

J.  E.  ft  .  Putnam,  Conn.,  asks  whether  we 
can  furnish  Rutter  on  the  Peach 

Ans — No:  weevil  nothing  hut  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Apply  to  the  American  News 
Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 

A.  ft.,  Falmouth.  Mo. — How  much  salt 
should  be  sown  on  land  to  be  sown  to  wheat 
this  Spring. 

AnS. — Three  to  five  bushels. 

A.  G.,  Palm  nth ,  Mo.,  asks  which  is  the  best 
variety  of  gooseberry  for  a  small  garden. 

Ans. — Trv  Downing  or  Houghton’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  or  both. 

J.  A..  Walpole.  Mass.  Ts  the  Florida  New- 
Yorker  published  in  New  York  City  now? 

A  ns. — No  “  It  hath  gone  where  the  wood¬ 

bine  twineth.” 

77.  R.  Williams — We  have  said  about  fill 
there  is  to  sav  a=  to  planting  the  Rural  Prize 
corn.  White-lead  paint  will  adhere  unon 
crude  petroleum.  Thanks  for  corn.  Fear 
we  cannot  test  it  this  year. 

F  K.  M. .  Ogden sbvra.  N.  Y. — Will  some  one 
having  experience  give  me.  through  the 
Ritral  Nkw-Yorkfr.  some  informati  n  in 
reg  rd  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  White 
Belgian  Oats,  and  the  Canadian  and  Russian 
White  Oats  T  would  like  also  to  inquire  iu 
regard  to  the  Learning  Corn,  New  Chester 
Countv  Medium,  and  Farmer’s  Favorite.  I 
am  unfamiliar  with  nil  these  varieties  of  seeds 
and  would  like  t,o  hear  from  (hose  having  ex¬ 
perience.  Which  is  the  best  for  this  section? 


.  No  equal  array  of  most  excellent  and  Imperatively 

needed  qualities  can  he  found  In  any  other  Oraik 
Jlii  ii  1 1  ■  riRIl.l,.  Positive  and  accurate  In  Its  change  of  quan- 

J  ar\  tlty.  The  most  uniform  and  continuous  distributor 

rlttWl  I  ~ '  r J1  |  Ji ■■  S  B  of  Fertilisers.  Light  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 

'kWl  a P.  ysjrpfti -saaSgfcsftMi  J  work.  All  material  used  In  Its  manufacture  first 

IggpKMpfeM  ■  qnalRy.  The  only^drtll  with  core  continuous  solid 

\ / /T\w7 y Oldest  Drill  House  in  America. 

\  /  1  Wjf  fl  /  I  and  by  n  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  bus) • 

t,\/  1  Bwl ness.  Flnlahed  with  enrc  and  tastefully  painted.  It 
HfejgL  stands  to  day  where  for  thfetii  t/ram  our  (roods  have 

j  _  ,  stood:  First  in  merit :  First  in  quality  of  manufacture 

First  in  the estimation  of  Farmere  and  Dealers  wherever  Introduced.  Send  for  circular.  Exam- 
.  fore  you  buy.V  e  mean  all  ve  say,  and  ocr  Wajibaxtt  rovnia  it  am..  Add  rase 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

WITH 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER 


ATTACHMENT. 

Distributes  all  kinds  of  grain  Evenly  &  Accurately, 
Thrills  Ctorn.  evenly  for  XCield  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasting  or  clogging.  Amoun 
sown  regulated  by  rear. 

NO  O-LTBSS-WOIOC  I 
Send  for  Circular  to  UMPIRE  BRILT,  CO.. 

Box  I,  Shortsville,  N.  V, 


potato.— D  T.  B..  corn  received  —A.  L.  S.— TT.  S.  M  — 
c  v  T.  .  thanks  for  suggestion.—  E  D  H..— T.  T.  L. — 
T.  R.  W.— TT.  W  R  Mrs  T.  J.  L..  Lewis  To.,  N.  Y.,  we 
cannot  d  mrniiw  the  names  without  flowers,  as  a 
ccneral  thing.—  0  F.  R. — W.F  R— H.L  O  — J.F.G. — 
T  n.  K.-P  S— D.  J  B.-F,  O.  S.-W.  S.— L.  S., 
thanks.— O  E  P.— w.  F.  B.— .T.  F.  Waterman,  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  hear  from  you  -  other  communications 
must  have  been  overlooked. — R  H. — A.  U.  P.— C.  C. 
— D.T.O.  F  It.— D  E.  F.— F.  J.  L.-J.  W.R.,  thanks, 
no.— C.  S  R  ,  tharks.— 0.  A.  G  ,  Jr.— C  V  R,— T.  W. 
D.,  thnnk«  for  flower  seeds.— A.  T.  ,  Marshall,  Mo., 
should  apply  to  the  seedsmen  whose  catalogues  he 
desires  —  V  M.  W.  TT  -TT.  M.  W  -J.  G.-TT.  S.-.Tolm 
Reinhard.  potato  received.  We  dare  not  attempt  to 
name  potatoes. — ,T.  B  C. — A  R  — H  S.— C,  M.  C. — H. 
A .  M .— G.  W.  D  — E.  A  S.-W.  F.  B.-D.  L.  B  — s.  S. 
S  we  do  pot  understand  the  question  as  to  Injury 
to  cat*  for  seed  -.T  L.P  -F  W  W.-J.  TT.W.-r.E. 

■or.  i  T,  S  -,T  n  S',  e-  q  _v  o  r,  r-  v-  R. 


phlLAUJ-  fMC— OU 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Three  Spring  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  'r'>n  Bn<r<r1e*.  PhtetonK,  Sewing  Machine  Wagons,  Buckboard*. 

The  A’lTPFFT.T  WAGON  ia  Monarch  of  the  Road,  oniy  the  vary  best  stook  used  in  Its  construction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanic?  in  the  world.  The  Spring  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  is  ®®P»- 

rate  from  the  FarmWagon  shops.  Vnd  for  the  manufacture  of  this  class  oi  work  we  have  facilities  unsor 
passed.  Send  for  CatiTogne  an*  Din  tratad  Price  List^^^  ^  ¥-WWls  *  ro..  Rm1imu  w,-. 


VICTOR 


The  most  attractive  and 
the  most  complete 


yet  produced.  In  Me¬ 
ehan  ieal  construction 
and  finish  we  believe  the 
Mo.  If  to  be  unequaled. 

Its  ornamentation  is  of 
the  finest  order,  and 
twenty  parts  are  richly 
plated , 

It  has  all  the  qualities 
demanded  of  a 

FIRST-CLASS 

MACHINE, 

in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  art. 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCU 
LARS  sent  on  application 


VICTOR  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Middletown,  Conn, 


Highly  Commended  by  this  paner.  after  trial  cn  Rural  Experiment  Farm.  Pamphlet  Mailed  Free 

NASH  &  BROTHER,  Sole  Manufacturer’s. 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  22  College  Place,  New  York  City 

THE  NEW  REVERSIBLE  PLOW!  !  linil  linnpi  Piinriri 


REMINGTON  &GRIG1M.TURM  CO.,  Ilicn,  Eeikiirer  Co.,  N.  V. 

1  Co.,  r.7  Kendo  St.,  N.  Y.;  A.  &  A.  G.  Alford,  21  &  2H  8.  Howard,  Baltimore,  STd 


Invented  and  patented  by 

E.  G.  MATTHEWS. 


Only  Center-draft  Front-cut  Mower  Made 

GAN  MOW  BACK  AND  FORTH  ON  SAME  SIDE  OF  FIELD. 


Price  $12,  Boxed, 


With  patent  Combination  Jletal 
Dial  that  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  or  rust. 


intelligent  farmers  in  the  country. 

M  ill  cut  a  six-foot  swath  as  easy  as  a  side-cut  machine  will  cut  four  feet,  and  with  less  draft 
R  also  ieaYestbe  grass  in  such  condition  that  it  will  cure  in  one-half  the  time,  and  dispense 
wit  h  the  nse  of  the  Hay  Tedder.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  Green  Fodder  or  En 
silage.  A  thorough  trial  is  reqnesttd  trom  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  mower  th« 
coming  season.  Inquire  of  your  Dealer,  or  write  to 


SEND  FOR  FULL  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  CIRCULAR. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

CsT‘  lhe  EUREKA  MOWER  is  now  manufactured  only  at  Towanda,  Fa.  The  Comvanu 
has  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  comprising  men  of  experience,  ability  and  abundant 
capital.  No  care  or  expense  is  spared  to  select  Lhe  very  best  material  and  skilled 


IHEj  H1GGAMIM  M'F'G^CORPt RATION,  HigganamTcwin!,  U?s!  A 


No  care  or  expense  is  spared  to  select  lhe  very 
men.  Every  Machine  is  Fully  Warranted. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  4 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

▲National  Journal  (or  Conn  try  and  Suburban  Homna. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT B. CABBAB 


Address 

THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Pabk  Bow,  New  York. 


fc-,.  EAIURDAY,  APRIL  1,  lbfc2. 


If  the  number  on  your  wrapper  after 
the  name  is  1079,  your  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  with  this  week’s  paper  ;  if  the 
number  is  1680,  next  week,  and  so  on. 
See  page  228  for  full  explanation. 

• - - — 

How  much  benefit  is  derived  from  the 
use  of  new  (green)  farm-yard  manure  the 
first  season?  Very  much  less  than  is  usu¬ 
ally  supposed.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  Dr.  Lawes's  article  in  a  late  Rural 
New-Yorker  should  be  studied  carefully 
by  every  farmer.  We  should  like  much 
to  have  this  experiment  tried  upon  an  old 
sod.  Plow  and  prepare  the  land  all  alike. 
Upon  half,  spreal  farm  manure  that  has 
accumulated  during  the  Winter.  Upon 
the  other  half  use  no  manure.  It  is  our 
belief  from  our  own  experience  that  there 
will  be  little  difference  in  the  yield,  and, 
should  there  be  a  drought,  that  the  un¬ 
manured  half  would  yield  the  heavier. 
Not  so,  however,  the  second  year  and 
subsequent  years.  The  effects  of  the  farm 
manure  would  then  show  plainly  enough. 


The  Unrest  of  Labor  During  the 
past  week  “wars  and  rumors  of  wars” 
(so  to  speak)  have  arisen  between  capital 
and  labor.  At  Lawrence,  Mass.,  over 
3,000  persons  employed  in  the  woolen 
mills  are  out  of  work  ;  in  the  West  rail¬ 
road  employes  have  caused  an  agitation 
so  alarming  as  to  necessitate  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  federal  troops;  in  Brooklyn 
several  hundred  workmen  in  Government 
employ  have  “struck”  against  workiug 
over  eight  hours  per  day  and  have  re¬ 
tained  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  to  prosecute 
their  claims  before  the  Court  of  Claims 
•if.  Washington  ;  in  the  coal  regions  there 
has  been  a  similar  trouble,  and  so  it  goes. 
As  long  as  t  here  are  hot-headed  demagogues 
and  unprincipled  leaders  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  so  long  may  trouble  be 
expected,  unless  the  common  sense  of 
the  workingman  teaches  him  of  better 
methods  to  gain  his  ends,  and  that  of 
the  capitalist  tells  him  it  is  not  policy  to 
“  grind  down”  his  employes  that  his 
own  pocket  may  be  enriched.  Let  aibi- 
tration  take  the  place  of  “strikes.” 


SUBSIDENCE  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

From  Cairo,  Memphis,  Helena,  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans, 
telegrams  announce  that  the  Mississippi 
is  subsiding,  the  rate  varying  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent,  points,  but  averaging  since  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  about  three  inches  in  every  24 
hours.  Stones  of  distress  and  disaster  are 
still  heartrending.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
Southern  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  about  35,000  peo¬ 
ple  will  have  to  be  supported  by  public 
or  private  charity  until  the  condition  of 
the  inundated  country  shall  enable  them 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  Even  after  the 
ground  has  become  fit  to  work,  thousands 
of  small  land-owners  and  tenant  farmers 
must  be  assisted  with  seed,  mules  and  ra¬ 
tions  to  enable  them  to  make  a  crop.  The 
National  Government  has  already  appro¬ 
priated  $150,000  for  rations  to  relieve  the 
urgency  of  present  distress,  and  $15,000 
for  seed  for  the  next  crop.  In  all  the 
large  cities  organizations  are  being  form¬ 
ed  for  the  collections  of  private  charity  to 
supplement  public  aid,  which,  of  course, 
will  cease  so  soon  as  the  immediate  pres¬ 
sure  of  disaster  has  relaxed.  It  is  yet  too 
soon  to  predict,  with  anything  like  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  effect  the  calamity  will  have  on 
the  next  harvest,  but  the  outlook  is 
generally  less  gloomy  than  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago. 

- ♦  -  ♦ - - 

PREMATURE  GLORIFICATION. 


A  couple  of  months  ago  we  chanted  an 
exultant  paean  on  receipt,  of  the  cabled 
news  of  the  victory  of  the  American  Hog 
over  French  un  just  discrimination, narrow¬ 
minded  prejudice  and  chauvinistic  ignor¬ 
ance.  Our  song,  however,  was  premature, 
not  because  the  merits  of  our  noble  beast 
are  less  effulgent  than  we  pictured  them, 
but  because  the  defects  of  his  foes  are 
blacker  than  we  painted  them.  Had  Gam- 
betta  remained  in  power,  being  a  man  of 
ability  and  intelligence,  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  soon  welcomed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Hog  to  the  fair  fieldB  of  France  and 


the  tables  of  her  children.  His  successors 
have  been  less  wise  and  just;  and  now  the 
cable  announces  that  Rochefort,  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  caterer  to  the  dense  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  the  lowest  classes  in  France, 
has  raised  a  frenzied  howl  against  the 
admission  of  the  American  Hog  in  any 
form.  It  is  about  time  that  this  country 
should  promptly  adopt  retaliatory  meas¬ 
ures  by  embargoing  adulterated  French 
wines  and  fraudulently  weighted  French 
silks  until  the  present  restrictions  on  im¬ 
portations  of  hog  products  are  removed 
in  France.  Since  the  imposition  of  these, 
our  expoitsof  such  products  have  steadily 
fallen  off,  less  owing  to  the  decreased 
Gallic  importations  than  to  the  prejudice 
elgewhere  created  by  the  continuance 
of  the  embargo.  During  the  past  four 
months,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year,  there  has  been  in  our 
exports  a  decline  of  129,000,000  pounds 
of  bacon,  11,000,000  pounds  of  pork, 
19,000,000  pounds  of  ham  ard  49,000,- 
000  pounds  of  lard,  worth,  all  told, 
about  $10,800,000.  If  our  appeal  to  the 
brains  and  stomach  of  Frenchmen  shall 
continue  ineffectual,  how  long  shall  we 
delay  before  bringing  them  to  reason 
through  the  pocket? 

- -*-*-* - 

HOPS. 


In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  we 
exported  8,990,055  pounds  of  hops,  valued 
at  $2,016,970,  against  9,739,666  pounds 
valued  at$2,573,292,  in  1880 — afallingoff 
of  748,911  pounds,  valued  at  $556,322. 
The  hop  is  very  liable  to  disease  and 
blight  and  accordingly  the  yield  of  the 
crop  is  very  variable:  thus,  in  1869,  69,463 
bales  were  exported  from  this  port  and 
none  imported,  while  in  1873  only  315 
bales  were  exported  and  20,885  were  im¬ 
ported.  This  great  difference,  however, 
was  not  due  altogether  to  a  failure  in  the 
crop,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  in  ’67, 
’68  and  ’69  there  was  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  a  species  of  hop  mania  under  the 
influence  of  which  large  areas  were  plant¬ 
ed  to  hops;  then  owing  to  th<j  excessive 
supply  prices  fell,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  abandoned  the  business,  causing  a 
scarcity  and  therefore  unusually  high 
prices  in  1873.  In  this  country,  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  California 
and  Vermont  are  the  principal  hop-pro¬ 
ducing  States,  although  considerable 
quantities  are  produced  in  several  of  the 
other  States.  In  Europe,  England  grows 
more  hops  than  any  other  country,  and 
more  than  half  the  quantity  produced 
there  is  grown  in  Kent,  where  from  25,000 
to  30,000  acres  are  yearly  under  this  crop. 
In  ordinary  seasons  England  raises  nearly 
enough  hops  for  her  own  use,  but  in  years 
of  scarcity  she  imports  largely  from  this 
and  other  countries.  For  instance,  in  1879 
she  imported  262,765  cwts.  of  which  108,- 
305  cwts.  were  derived  from  the  United 
States;  63,485  cwts.  from  Belgium  whose 
hops  have  a  high  reputation ;  50,567  cwts. 
from  Germany;  26,790  from  Holland  and 
smaller  quantities  from  France  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  As  with  every 
other  farm  product,  the  price  of  hops  is 
regulated  by  the  relation  of  demand  and 
supply,  modified  now  and  then  by  specu¬ 
lative  flurries.  An  examination  of  our 
Market  Reports  for  the  last  six  years 
shows  that  the  price  per  pound  of  “choice” 
New  York  State,  “new  crop”  hops 
was  on  March  31,  1877,  10c.  to  15c  ; 
March  30,  1878,  12e.  to  13c. ;  March  29, 
1879,  9c.  to  13c;  March  27,  1880,  33c.  to 
30c.;  March  26,  1881,  22c.  to  23;  March 
25,  1882,  24c.  to  25c.  Prices  now  give  a 
very  fair  profit  to  the  grower,  and  are 
likely  to  remain  steady,  as  the  home  and 
foreign  demand  is  pretty  sure  to  be  fully 
equal  to  the  supply. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


There  are  now  before  the  New  York 
Legislature  four  bills  relating  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine, 
all  seeking  to  devise  some  way  of  prevent 
ing  the  concoction  from  being  sold  as 
genuine  butter.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinoi0, 
Iowa,  and  indeed  every  State  in  which 
dairying  is  a  prominent  industry,  have 
already  passed  laws  more  or  leas  stringent 
either  regulating  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  the.  product,  or  entirely  prohibiting 
both  within  the  State  lines.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  some  of  these  laws,  hattily  and 
crudely  formulated,  will  be  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  should  their  validity  ever 
be  brought  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  decision.  Others  have 
become  inoperative  either  from  their  ex¬ 
treme  severity,  or  because  no  proper  means 
were  provided  for  enforcing  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  manufacture,  domestic  sale 
and  exportation  of  oh  omargarine  and  of 
the  kindred  product,  suiue,  have  steadily 
increased,  despite  all  hostile  legislation. 

There  are  several  bills  relating  to  these 


products  now  before  Congress,  and  the 
other  day  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  intro¬ 
duced  before  the  House  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  matter,  some  figures  that 
are  very  suggestive  if  not  conclusive  as  to 
the  disastrous  influence  of  oleomargarine 
on  the  foreign  sale  of  American  butter. 
Briefly,  during  the  six  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1881,  the  annual  value  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  exports  rose  from  $70,483  to 
$381,566.  Whereas  in  1878  the  exports 
amounted  to  only  1,698,401  pounds,  in 
1 881  they  reached  26, 327, 67 6  pounds.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  exports  of  butter 
amounted  to  only  21,331,358  pounds  in 
1881  against  37,000,000  the  previous  year, 
and  it  is  morally  certain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  this  quantity,  too,  consisted 
of  oleomargarine  in  the  form  of  adulter¬ 
ations. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  falling 
off  in  our  butter  exports  was  due  to  the 
great  drought  which  lessened  the  yield 
and  raised  the  price  of  genuine  butter; 
but  the  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
show  that  "while  the  value  per  pound  of 
our  exported  butter  wras  over  20c.  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  October  and  November  1880,  it 
was  only  slightly  over  19  cents  in  1881, 
this  falling  off  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  price 
in  our  exports  despite  the  higher  price  of 
the  product  in  the  home  market,  being 
due  mainly  to  the  suspicions  engendered 
in  foreign  consumers  as  to  the  genuineness 
ot  butter  from  this  country.  Thus  our 
foreign  butter  trade  is  injured  by  oleo¬ 
margarine  uot  only  by  competition  in 
European  markets,  but  also  ly  giving  rise 
to  the  depreciating  suspicion  that  “Amer¬ 
ican  butter”  is  liable  either  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  with  this  concoction  or  even  to  consist 
of  it  exclusively.  In  this  State  alone 
there  are  already  facilities  for  producing 
116,000,000  pounds  of  oleomargarine 
annually,  while  the  entire  butter  product 
is  only  111,000,000  pouuds.  The  stuff 
can  be  profitably  turned  out  at  nine  cents 
a  pound,  and  with  capability  of  production 
at  this  low'  figure  limited  only  by  the  gul¬ 
libility  of  the  public,  the  supply  of  tallow 
and  lard  and  the  laxity  of  the  laws  against 
fraud,  the  outlook  for  genuine  butter  is 
by  no  means  bright  unless  legislation. 
State  and  National,  shall  intervene  for  the 
protection  of  honest  dairying  and  the  un- 
discriminating  public. 

- - - 

STAMP  IT  OUT. 


When,  in  1879,  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  was  fully  aroused  to  the  dis¬ 
astrous  presence  of  contagious  pleuro 
pneumonia  in  a  few  herds  of  cattle  in 
this  and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
laws  w'ere  promptly  passed  providing  for 
the  stamping  out  of  the  plague,  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $10,000  w  as  made  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  measures  necessary 
to  secure  this  end,  and  Gen.  M.  R.  Patrick 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  work. 
By  prompt,  energetic  action  he  soon  greatly 
circumscribed  the  area  in  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  wras  prevalent,  and  wrhen  last  June  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  National  Soldiers’  Home  at 
DaytoD,  Ohio,  the  disease  had  been  al¬ 
most  eradicated  from  this  State.  The 
Legislature  has  every  year  appropriated 
ample  funds  for  the  suppression  of 
the  plague ;  but  after  Gen.  Patrick’s 
resignation  the  Governor  culpably  de¬ 
layed  the  appointment  of  a  successor  un¬ 
til  March  9,  when  he  appointed  Mr.  Au¬ 
gustus  Dennistou.  of  Orange  County.  The 
consequence  of  this  gross  remissness  lias 
been  that  the  disease  has  spread  alarm¬ 
ingly  in  some  neighboring  counties,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Hopkins, 
Ge.n.  Patrick’s  deputy,  who  with  limited 
powers  and  means  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  work  since  his  former  chief’s  resigna¬ 
tion. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  suppression  of  this 
malady,  838  infected  cattle  have 
been  destroyed,  for  which  their  owners 
have  been  indemnified  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  $50  per  head,  which  is 
calculated  to  have  been  about  two-thirds 
the  value  of  the  animals.  About  500 
more  have  been  voluntarily  destroyed  by 
their  owners  after  it  had  been  discovered 
that  they  had  been  exposed  to  infection, 
although  the  disease  had  not  become  de¬ 
veloped.  Of  those  slaughtered  by  the 
legal  authorities  upwards  of  400  were  in 
Putnam  County,  w'hich  all  along  bus  been 
the  worst-infected  county  in  the  State. 
The  other  day  a  herd  of  31  cattle  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Baldwin,  of  Patterson, 
wras  exterminated,  and  in  the  same  town 
the  disease  has  been  prevalent  among  a 
large  herd  of  pure-bred  Jerseys— some  of 
them  imported — ever  since  last  April. 
The  plague  is  also  prevalent  in  New 
York,  Westchester,  King’s,  Queen’s,  Suf¬ 
folk  and  Richmond  Counties. 

A  prolific  cause  of  the  spreading  of  the 
disease  is  the  habit  of  sending  milch  cows 


from  one  dairy  to  another  on  trial ;  another 
is  the  wicked  selfishness  displayed  by 
some  owners  in  selling  to  innocent  parties 
cattle  either  slightly  diseased  or  that  have 
been  exposed  to  infection.  For  instance, 

on  the  farm  of  J - H - of  Yonkers, 

N.  Y.,  the  disease  broke  outamong  a  herd 
of  43  head  last  December.  In  January 
this  herd  was  brought  to  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  this  city  and  sold  at  auction. 
Not  only  does  this  practice  spread  disease 
broadcast  by  the  dispersion  of  the  infected 
animals  among  sound  cattle,  but  it  infects 
the  stalls  in  the  market  in  which  the  cattle 
rested  prior  to  their  dispersion,  and  in 
this  way  infects  the  animals  that  may 
subsequently  be  placed  in  those  stalls  and 
the  herds  to  which  these  may  afterward 
be  driven.  It  wras  precisely  in  this  way 
— by  the  introduction  into  his  herd  of  a 
cow  purchasedat  the  Union  Stock  Yards — 
that  Mr.  Baldwin  incurred  the  loss  of  all 
his  cattle. 

- ♦  ♦  m - 

BREVITIES. 


Remember  the  American  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion  meets  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  25-29. 
Dr.  John  A.  Warder  (North  Bend,  O.)  is  the 
worthy  president. 

A  friend  writes  us  from  Walworth  Co.  as 
follows:  “A  few  years  ago  what  might  be 
called  a  Hop  Wave  passed  over  this  section 
and  many  rushed  into  the  business  hastily  and 
suffered  thereby  afterwards.” 

According  to  Professor  McBryde’s  care 
ful  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  wheat, 
muriate  of  potash  gave  better  results  than 
the  sulphate  of  potash.  Sulphate  of  magnesia 
proved  superior  to  acid  phosphate  of  lime. 

There  is  a  perfect  rage  for  seed  potatoes  of 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  The  price  is  six  dollars 
per  barrel.  Beware  of  what  you  buy— or  ra¬ 
ther,  be  sure  that  your  seed  is  true.  We 
hope  that  the  next  now  potato  that  the  Ru¬ 
ral  disseminates  will  prove  as  valuable  as 
have  the  Beauty  and  White  Elephant. 

“  I  have  lost  all  patience,”  says  a  writer  in 
the  Adams  Co.  (Pa  )  Star  and  Sentinel,  “in 
reading  page  after  page  of  advice  about 
*  sowing  corn  fodder,  growing  ‘  root  crops’ 
etc. ,  to  eke  out  short  pastures  after  harvest. 
Will  these  precious  panaceas  grow  when  the 
pastures  wont  ?  Or,  if  they  will  who  can  tell 
us  in  advance  when  the  need  for  them  is  com¬ 
ing  ?” 

The  Common  Hop  is  botanieally  Humulus 
Lupulus.  The  male  plants  bear  their  sterile 
flowers  in  loose  axillary  panicles  with  five 
sepals  and  five  erect  stamens.  The  fertile 
flowers  aro  in  short  axillary  spikes  or  catkins. 
The  fruiting  calyx  is  sprinkled  with  yellow, 
resinous  grains  which  give  the  bitter  taste  to 
the  hop.  It  is  indigenous  to  alluvial  banks 
northward  and  westward. 

Mu.  William  Smith,  of  Ontario  County, 
New  York,  is  an  extensive  hop  grower.  He 
estimates  the  cost  of  raising  hops  is  about  12 
cents  per  pound.  He  states  to  the  editor  of 
the  Rural  Home  that  he  has  sold,  at  harvest 
time,  at  as  high  as  60  cents  and  as  low  as  nine 
cents.  A  maximum  crop  is  about  800  pounds 
per  acre,  and  at  the  estimated  coat  of  12  cents 
a  pound,  20  cents  would  give  a  profit  of  $04 
an  acre  on  a  maximum  crop.  Of  course, 
many  fail  to  get  maximum  crops,  and  then  the 
cost  far  exceeds  12  cents  a  pound,  and  the  crop 
may  involve  a  considerable  loss. 

The  latest  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  com¬ 
ing  Texas  cattle  drive,  including  those  from 
the  Indian  Nation,  puts  the  number  at  300,000 
head.  These  will  lie  shipped  from  the  Kansas 
prairies  by  rail  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  eastward.  Three  and  four-year  - 
old  cattle  will  be  scarce.  The  average  prices 
of  cattle  already  coutructed  for  are,  year¬ 
lings,  #13;  two  year-olds,  $16.  The  outlook 
for  the  cattle  trade  next  Summer  is  considered 
bright,  and  the  extent  of  the  trade  for  the 
next  few  years,  prophecy  says  will  “exceed 
the  wildest  predictions  of  the’most  sanguine.” 

Several  steamships  leaving  this  port  for 
Europe  during  the  past  week  have  taken  grain 
as  ballast.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  wheat  is 
dearer  here  than  in  England,  nobody  wants 
to  send  wheat  thither  except  the  few  who 
have  contracts  to  deliver  American  wheat 
there,  or  those  who,  hopeful  of  a  rise  in  prices 
there,  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  rates  of  ocean  transportation 
ruling  just  now  in  consequence  of  the  falling 
off  in  transatlantic  traffic.  Accordingly  one 
lino  lias  taken  several  tons  of  wheat  at  two 
cents  a  bushel,  although  the  cost  of  handling 
the  grain  is  four  cents  a  bushel;  while  the 
French  line  to  Havre,  having  contracts  to  carry 
grain  ut  7 1 .(  cents  per  bushel,  has  been  offered 
one  cent,  per  bushel  to  cancel  the  contracts,  and 
has  refused. 

The  value  of  the  stakes  run  for  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom  in  1880,  exclusive  of  steeple¬ 
chases,  matches  and  prizes  given  in  certain 
cases  to  the  second  and  third  horses ,  breeders, 
etc.,  was  about  $2,000,000.  Germany  is  coming 
to  the  front  in  horse  racing  as  in  other  mat 
tors,  having  given  1,213,001  marks,  or  about 
$242,710,  in  stakes  last  year,  of  which  sum 
the  government  contributed  210,000  marks 
as  an  encouragement  to  tho  improvement 
of  horses.  The  price  paid  for  young  race¬ 
horses  seems  to  be  really  no  indication  of 
what  their  success  is  likely  to  be.  Of  eight 
thoroughbred  yearlings  sold  in  England 
for  $55,000  In  1879,  not  one  could  win  a 
race  last  year,  and  in  1880  their  total  win¬ 
nings  reached  the  pulfcry  sura  of  $3,200. 
The  other  day  we  saw  a  melancholy  list 
of  yearlings  sold  within  the  lust  20  years 
at  prices  ranging  from  $6,000  to  $20,000, 
most  of  which  never  did  anything  worth 
mentioning,  while  youngsters  picked  up  for 
a  song  have  put  laurels  on  the  brows  and  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  pockets  of  their  lucky  owners. 
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GERMAN  TABLES  AGAIN. 


PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN. 


In  the  Rural  of  March  4,  Professor  E.  W. 
SStewart  reviews  ray  objections  to  the  German 
Tables  of  Food  Values,  and,  quite  naturally, 
stands  by  the  tables.  Indeed  I  find  our  scientific 
men  generally  inclined  to  accept  them.  This 
fact  and  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
warrant,  call  for  a  further  consideration  of 
the  matter.  I  may  divide  Professor  Stewart’s 
article  into  two  parts:  first,  his  objections  to 
my  views:  second,  his  facts  in  support  of  the 
German  theories. 

Under  the  first  head  I  will  notice,  first,  his 
-conclusion  summed  up  in  the  following: — “  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  Mr.  Sanborn’s 
warning  to  fanners — not  to  be  misled  by  these 
tables — was  given  without  due  consideration.” 
For  the  past  six  years  I  have  carried  on 
several  terms  of  exact  feeding  trials,  covering, 
many  of  them,  months  of  time, and  longer  th 
•German  trials  average.  Iu  them  the  fodder 
was  accurately  weighed, and  in  the  trials  from 
which  I  have  drawn  my  conclusion  all  the 
toy'd  was  analyzed.  I  do  not  know  that  at  any 
•qther  point  on  this  continent  so  much  accurate 
feeding  work  has  been  carried  on,  and  I  will 
be  pardoned  for  saying  that  a  dozen  sets  of 
steers  and  cows  have  not  been  carried  along 
once  without  "consideration.”  I  do  not 
'wish  to  parade  the  work,  or  to  take  offense  at 
Mr.  Stewart  for  his  gentlemauly  article.  I 
•imply  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  speak¬ 
ing  thoughtlessly,  as  I  fear  I  shall  be  by  most 
who  have  confidence  in  the  origin  of  the 
tables.  It  would  be  folly  to  talk  at  random 
in  this  matter.  I  reaffirm  my  belief  that  the 
facts  that  I  have  so  far  accumulated  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  German  tables  so  far  as  to 
make  them  appear  valueless  as  sole  guides  in 
feeding.  To  make  them  the  guide  of  our  feed¬ 
ing  rations  as  a  people,  on  the  whole,  would 
work  as  much  mischief  as  good. 

Since  I  wrote  my  first  article,  there  has 
appeared  an  article  in  the  American  Cultiva¬ 
tor  from  Dr.  Lawes,  of  Rothamstead,  covering 
some  of  the  points  at  issue.  It  is  full  of  meat. 
He  indorses  a  previous  statement  of  hia  that 
•"the  value  of  our  ordinary  fattening  foods 
depends  more  upon  their  digestible  non-nitro- 
genous  than  upon  their  nitrogenous  constitu¬ 
ents.”  Of  this  view  he  says,  "  If  adopted,  it 
would  involve  a  considerable  change  in  the 
tables  of  food  values  which  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Wolff  and  others.”  Again,  ref  wring  to 
the  fact  that  Wolff’s  tables  make  cotton-seed 
meal  usually  double  the  value  of  corn  meal, 
he  says  on  end  of  other  objections,  "It  is 
probable  that  no  living  person  has  used  the 
cotton  cake  made  in  the  Southern  States  for 
so  long  a  period  and  so  continuously  as  myself. 

I  have  also  used  a  good  deal  of  corn  meal,  but 
should  be  very  sorry  to  assert  that  the  pound 
of  the  one  would  make  more  increase  upon  an 
animal  than  a  pound  of  the  other,  I  should 
say,  looking  at  the  composition  of  Indian 
meal  and  cotton  seed  meal,  the  former  would 
prove  a  better  food  than  the  latter.”  Please 
to  note  this:  “  I  have  frequently  been  asked 
and  have  often  attempted  to  construct  a  table 
of  food  value;  but  I  have  found  that  if  con¬ 
structed  upon  any  simple  or  understandable 
basis  it  was  full  of  errors,  and  if  the  errors 
were  removed  it  became  too  complicated  for 
practical  use.”  He  then  proceeds  to  explain 
why  it  is  difficult  to  organize  tables  of  value, 
and  follows  by  saying:  “I  venture  to  think 
that  if  Dr.  Wolff  had  carried  out  as  many 
experiments  upon  feeding  as  we  have  at  Roth- 
amstod,  he  would  never  have  advanced  such 
a  view.”  In  short,  he  sits  quite  heavily  down 
on  the  German  basis  of  table-making,  upon  the 
principle  of  table-making,  and  intimates  that 
Wolff's  tables  are  crude;  or,  to  quote  Professor 
Btewart,  "made  without  due  consideration.’’ 
Also  since  my  article  to  the  Rural,  Professor 
Manly  Miles,  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  has 
theoreticaly  raised  objections  in  something  of 
the  same  spirit.  In  over  20  tests  that  bear 
directly  on  the  points  I  have  raised,  the  results 
with  me  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
German  tables  quoted  by  Professor  Stewart. 

I  will  follow  Professor  Stewart’s  objections 
step  by  step.  He  says,  referring  to  me:  "  He 
did  not  seem  prepared  to  suggest  any  substi¬ 
tute.”  Why  exchange  one  fallacy  for  anothe^ 
and  bring  science  into  contempt  among  far¬ 
mers,  as  these  hasty  tables  soon  will,  and 
others  hastily  made  must  i  He  speaks  of  the 
German  contribution  to  the  science  of  feeding 
as  an  immense  stride.  Their  facts,  so  far  as 
they  go,  are  invaluable;  but  their  theoretical 
conclusions,  especially  as  embodied  in  their 
tables,  are  very  questionable.  He  says  that 
the  German  system  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old  nitrogen  basis.  Certainly,  in  the 
Bense  that  we  enjoy  more  elaborate  fictions 
better  than  plaiu  ones.  Professor  Stewart 
says  he  is  inclined  to  agree  with  me  in  so  far 
as  the  German  standard  overestimates  the 


comparative  value  of  albuminoids  to  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  and  he  changes  1  to  4.8  in  money 
value  of  carbohydrates  to  albuminoids  to  1  to 
4,  a  difference  of  lfi.^s  per  cent,  and  in  fats  he 
he  makes  a  chauge  of  35  per  cent.  These  are 
differences  enough  to  condemn  the  basis  of 
money  values,  considering  the  narrow  margin 
on  which  farmers  work.  But  this  concession 
by  no  means  brings  the  real  exaggeration 
down  to  its  true  place. 

Under  the  second  heading  1  find  each  step 
that  Professor  Stewart  attempts  in  defense  of 
the  tables  is  an  argument  against  them.  Thus 
he  draws  a  table  showing  that  20  pounds  of 
straw  and  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
give  0.29  pound  of  digestible  albuminoids 
more,  and  2,52  pounds  less  of  carbohydrates 
than  20  pounds  of  straw  and  seven  pounds  of 
hay.  Upon  the  latter  he  got  no  gain  when 
fed;  but  upon  the  former  he  did.  But  the 
Germans  teach  that  in  the  presence  of  a  main¬ 
tenance  ration  of  albuminoids  an  excess  of 
carlx>hydrates  will  give  a  gain.  But  Profes¬ 
sor  Stewart  proves  too  much;  two  pounds  of 
cotton  seed  meal  become  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  seven  pounds  of  hay,  for  he  gets 
gain  with  the  cotton- seed  meal  ratien,  and 
a_>  the  table  has  not  rated  cotton-seed  meal 
high  enough.  I  supposed  that  Professor  Stew¬ 
art  was  to  show  the  table  right.  Right  here 
let  me  tell  Professor  Stewart  that  I  have  had 
a  steer  gain  on  0.35  pound  of  albuminoids  and 
5.68  pounds  of  carbohydrates  per  1,000-pound 
steer  per  day  on  oat  straw,  or  on  1S.G  pounds 
of  straw, for  40  days.  Was  Professor  Stewart’s 
straw  analyzed  and  did  he  weigh  it  and  know 
that  20  pounds  were  eaten  ?  Of  many  tried  I 
never  yet  found  a  1,000-pound  steer  that  would 
actually  consume  15  pounds  of  straw  when 
eating  three  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

As  my  article  of  the  same  date  as  that  of 
Professor  Stewart  shows  the  greater  efficacy 
of  cotton-seed  meal  aud  straw  per  pound  of 
organic  matter  than  of  hay,  aud  hence  the 
fallacy  of  the  standard,  I  may  proceed  to  ask, 
is  it  a  logical  conclusion  because  two  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  fill,  in  that  combination, 
the  place  of  seven  pounds  of  hay,  that  two 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  are  an  equivalent 
in  value  ?  W  hat  a  beautiful  illusion  it  is  I  may 
show  by  saying  that  uniformly  one  pound  of 
straw  and  one  pound  of  clover  hay  are  equal 
in  feeding  value  with  me  to  two  pounds  of 
good  hay — does  it  follow  therefore  that  straw 
is  as  valuable  as  hay?  The  clover  alone  will 
make  no  better  animal  growth  with  me  than 
hay  alone.  In  this  combination  each  gives  a 
value  to  the  other,  and  so  in  Professor  Stew¬ 
art’s  trial  the  straw  gave  the  cotton  seed  meal 
a  value  that  it  would  not  have  had  if  fed  with 
hay  or  in  other  places,  and  other  fodders 
could  have  been  put  iu  place  of  cottou-seed 
meal  and  would  have  given  the  same  growth 
at  the  same  cost.  Both  tables  that  Professor 
Stewart  gives  do  not  touch  the  points  at  issue. 
His  trials  based  upon  Gorman  tables  and  his 
conclusions  drawn  from  their  theories  seem  to 
agree.  As  he  fed  a  full  ration  of  albumin¬ 
oids  in  his  last  table,  let  me  ask  him  how  he 
can  know  whether  one-half  the  amount  of 
albuminoids  given  would  not  have  done  the 
same  business?  If  it  would,  then  corn  meal 
would  have  fully  answered  and  the  fictitious 
value  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  a  fattening 
ration  would  bo  exploded. 

The  Germans  assume  that  carbohydrates 
are  uot  the  source  of  fat,  but  that  albumin¬ 
oids  aud  fats  are.  Dr.  Lawes  includes  the 
carbohydrates  as  fat-formers,  and  asserts  that 
corn  meal  is  an  equivalent  of  cotton  seed 
meal.  With  some  qualification,  1  agree  with 
Dr  Lawes.  Above  very  small  quantities  for 
fattening  purposes,  corn  meal  is  the  equivaleut 
of  cotton  seed  meal.  Stewart’s  gain  in  Table 
2  (Rural,  page  138,)  from  lot  1,  with  little 
over  a  two-third  ration  of  carbohydrates 
sounds  queerly  in  defence  of  the  tables.  To 
prove  that  Professor  Stewart’s  addition  of 
albuminoids  in  cotton  seed  meal  to  straw  as 
against  bay,  is  no  evidence  either  in  favor  of 
the  high  value  of  albuminoids  or  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  in  either  of  his  tables,  i  will,  further 
on,  cite  one  or  more  cases  of  many. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  wish  to  put  my  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  German  tables  aud  one  or  more 
facts  of  experience  supporting  those  objec¬ 
tions  in  a  compact  form  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  understood,  aud  in  fair  form  for  criti¬ 
cism,  for  I  concede  that  they  are  so  radical 
as  to  invite  criticism. 

First. — For  our  country  the  money  values 
of  the  food  nutrients  of  the  tables  are  so  crude 
as  to  be  hardly  respectable.  I  have  used 
blood,  fish,  meat,  meat-scraps,  cotton- seed  and 
linseed  meals,  bran,  clover  and  other  sources 
of  albuminoids  in  exact  feeding  trials.  The 
fish  has  given  me  72  per  cent  of  digestible 
albuminoids,  or  1,440  pounds  per  ton,  and 
has  cost  but  $45  to  $30  per  ton,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  8)-£  cents  per  pound.  The  cotton 
seed  that  I  have  used  has  cost,  on  an  avevag6) 
$2(3  per  ton,  delivered,  and  h»s  given  me  from 
040  pounds  to  770  pounds  of  digestible  albumin¬ 
oids,  or  an  outlay  of  but  about  3>*  cents  per 
pound  for  albuminoids,  while  there  have  been 
200  to  300  pounds  of  fat  and  360  to  400  pounds 


of  carbohydrates  left  for  nothing.  The  man 
who  buys  food  upon  the  German  money  basis 
is  greviously  imposed  upon  by  so-called 
science. 

Second. — The  theoretical  importance  of  al¬ 
buminoids  is  overstated,  at  least  both  for  but¬ 
ter  and  fat  production.  I  universally  find  a 
decrease  of  butter  production  when  I  substi¬ 
tute  bran  for  cprn  meal.  Although  after  the 
change,  the  cows  eat  more  digestible  albumin¬ 
oids — but  still  less  than  Germans  call  for — yet 
the  butter  production  declines  17  per  cent  or 
more. 

Third. — The  source  of  digestible  food  nutri¬ 
ents,  alone  or  in  combinations,  greatly  modi¬ 
fies  their  efficacy,  although  fatal  to  the  table; 
this  the  table  ignores.  How  much  this  objec¬ 
tion  means  the  following  illustrates,  and  also 
illustrates  objection  second,  and  the  want  of 
completeness  in  Professor  Stewart’s  tables  or 
trials.  The  following  steers  were  of  the  same 
age  and  weight.  They  were  fed  in  lots  of 
two  each.  Each  lot  went  through  a  long  pre¬ 
paratory  period  to  note  the  difference  in  grow¬ 
ing  capacity  on  the  same  food  with  steers 
varj  ing  slightly  either  way  from  1,650  pounds. 
Time  of  trial  89  days. 
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1.  Timothy  (Phleum  pratense). . . 

l.G? 

20.6? 

1.25 

2.  Oat  straw  and  9  ft  s  corn  meal . 

1.45 

15.26 

1,89 

3.  Oat  straw  aud  8  fts  New  Pro- 

ce6s  linseed  meal . 

8.09 

11.61 

0.55 

4.  Oat  straw  and  8  fts  wheat 

bran . 

1.64 

12. ?8 

1.50 

5.  Oat  st taw  and  3tts  cotton  seed 

meal . 

3.63 

11.50 

1.64 

6.  Oat  straw-  and  S  fts  mixed 

meals . 

2.29 

11.65 

1.54 

The  reason  why  the  cotton  seed  meal  ration 
in  lot  5,  shows  less  of  albuminoids  eaten  is 
that  during  the  latter  one-third  of  the  period 
I  fed  a  part  of  this  ration  in  corn  meal.  I 
began  each  with  three  pounds,  then  another  pe¬ 
riod,  four,  aud  the  final  period,  five  pounds  of 
meal  per  steer  per  day.  I  have  sometimes  had 
trouble  in  feediug  five  and  six  pounds  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  per  day,  and  so  did  not  give  the 
five  pounds  clear  for  the  Last  period.  Now,  if 
the  reader  will  compare  lots  1  and  2,  be  will 
notice  that  lot  1  eats  more  of  albuminoids  anil 
carbohydrates  than  2,  by  a  heavy  per  cent., 
for  less  gain.  This  is  a  universal  result  with 
me — that  combination  foods  are  far  more  eco¬ 


These  German  rations  furnished,  according 
to  the  German  tables,  the  following  amounts 
of  digestible  nutrients  per  day:— 
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50.7 

0.84 

0.04 

7.61 

61.7 

0.56 

0.04 

7.12 

68.7 

0.41 

0.25 

7.53 

68.7 

0.49 

0.46 

7.03 

Lot  5 . . 

61.7 

0.56 

0.60 

7.44 

It  is  remarked  on  this  showing  that  lot  1 
was  the  only  lot  that  lost  weight,  while  the 
others  gained  slightly.  It  is  also  rema  rked  that 
the  temperature  is  lower  than  it  is  practicable 
to  keep  it  in  Winter;  and,  notwithstanding 
that, lot  3  gained  with  only  0.41  pound  of  albu¬ 
minoids  and  7. 52  pounds  of  carbohydrates.  As 
lot  i  lost  on  a  much  larger  ration  in  a  lower 
temperature,  it  is  recommended  by  Wolff  to 
feed  0.7  pound  of  albuminoids  and  8.0  pounds 
of  carbohydrates.  Jt  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
have  been  far  more  sensible  for  Wolff  to  have 
said,  "  This  table  appears  to  show  that  organ¬ 
ic  matter  from  different  sources  has  different 
feeding  values,  and  whereas  0.41  pound  of  al¬ 
buminoids  answered  for  maintenance  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  combination,  indeed  made  a  slight 
growth,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  ideal  combi¬ 
nation  0.30  pound  of  albuminoids  will  answer 
when  no  growth  at  all  is  made;  at  least  if  too 
close  it  will  set  farmers  to  searching  for  eco¬ 
nomical  rations  instead  of  producing  costly 
ones.”  Better  still  to  have  drawn  no  tables. 
I  must  conclude  that  these  tables  are  crude  as 
yet. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  value  as 
j  highly  as  any  one  German  facts,  or  anybody’s 
facts,  American  as  well  as  German;  but  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  foisting,  upon  the  unsuspecting 
American  feeders,  of  speculations  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  facts  taken,  or  the  using  of 
those  facts  to  draw  conclusions  to  which  those 
facts  have  no  legitimate  relation.  From  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  valuable  writings  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stewart,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  us,  is  anxious  for  the  truth 
in  regard  to  these  tables.  With  this  feeling, 
I  am  anxious  to  be  set  right  when  wrong.  A 
vast  deal  of  work  lies  before  investigators  ere 
they  should  rest  satisfied.  At  least  another 
mile-stone  must  take  its  place  ahead  of  the  one 
before  American  feeders. 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


nom ical  than  a  hay  ration  of  digestible  matter ; 
hence  Professor  Stewart’s  showing  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  straw  against  hay  meaus  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  in  this  discussion.  You  will  see 
that  no  one  of  the  other  five  rations  is  as  large 
as  the  hay  ration  in  amount  consumed,  while 
the  average  gain  is  greater.  In  lots  3, 4, 5  and 
6  the  amounts  of  carbohydrates  consumed  are 
similar,  while  the  albuminoids  vary ;  yet  the 
largest  proportion  of  albuminoids  gives  the 
least  gain.  Some  one  observes,  “  It  is  in  the 
steers.”  For  46  days  before  the  experiment 
began  these  lots,  3,  4  and  5,  were  fed  alike,  and 
gained  72  pounds,  73  pounds  and  73  pounds  re¬ 
spectively  on  the  same  consumption  of  food 
by  weight  or  weighed  for  part  of  the  fitting 
period  to  test  their  eatiug  capacity.  Again, 

I  have  fed  the  same  amount  of  grain  to  a 
given  lot  of  steers,  with  straw,  and  again  with 
corn  fodder,  and  I  find  not  only  is  less  organic 
matter  used  to  make  a  pound  of  growth  with 
grain  and  straw  than  with  hay,  but  less  than 
with  corn  fodder,  but  not  to  the  same  degree, 
and  so  with  swale  hay,  and  so  with  clover  and 
straw.  Finally,  the  materials — sugar,  starch, 
wax,  fiber,  etc  — that  go  to  make  up  the  car¬ 
bohydrates,  have  such  different  significance 
in  different  plants,  and  in  the  same  plant  at 
varying  stages  of  growth,  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  at  present  to  fix,  in  all  probability, 
their  true  nutritive  significance.  Again,  the 
tables  all  assume  that  all  the  nitrogen  of 
plants  is  albuminoid  nitrogen.  We  know  that 
it  is  not  How  much  there  is  about  the  nutrir 
tivo  quality  of  plants  that  we  don’t  know,  who 
shall  say  ? 

Fourth  objection  to  table. — The  standard 
they  fix  for  maintenance  is  0.7  pound  of  albu¬ 
minoids,  8.0  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  0.15 
pound  of  fat  per  day  for  1,000  pounds  of  live 
weight.  I  will  guarantee  to  show,  either  at 
Professor  Stewart's  place  or  at  mine,  that  on 
less  than  three-fourths  of  this  amount  I  will 
maintain  a  1,000-pound  steer.  Practical  far¬ 
mers  do  not  want  a  guide  that  carries  them  90 
degrees  from  the  point  aimed  at.  I  think  some 
of  our  accurate  American  thinkers  will  smile 
at  the  child-like  manner  in  which  this  main¬ 
tenance  standard  was  drawn  up  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Professor  Armsby,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  feeding,  gives,  on  page  375,  what  he 
professes  to  be  the  leading  facts  upon  which  it 
was  based. 

feed  lot  1...19.5  fts  clover  buy  per  1,000  tbs  live  weight 
Feed  lot  2. . .  13. o  tbs  oat  straw,  0.6  lb  rape  cake,  3.7  as 
clover  hay. 

Feed  lot  3... 11.2  lbs  oat  straw,  0.5  lb  rape  cake,  3  6  lbs 
clover  hay. 

Feed  lot  4. ..13.3  lbs  rye  straw,  0.6  lb  rape  cake,  8.8  lbs 
clover  hay. 

Feed  lot  5... 25. 6  lbs  mangels,  12  6  lbs  oat  straw,  1  ft 
rape  cake.  _ _ 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


THE  LAST  TIMBER- CULTURE  ACT. 

Many  Enquirer's  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  especially  in  the  border  States, 
ask  what  is  the  law  with  regard  to  taking  up 
land  under  the  Timber  Culture  Act. 

Ans.— Several  Acts  of  Congress  have  been 
passed  on  this  subject,  the  last  being  that  ap¬ 
proved  June  14,  1878.  This  provide®  as  fol¬ 
lows; — That  any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family,  or  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  21 
years,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  U  nited  States,  or 
who  shall  h  tve  filed  bis  declaration  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  become  such,  as  required  by  the  nat¬ 
uralization  laws  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  plant,  protect,  and  keep  in  a  healthy, 
growing  condition  for  eight  years  10  acres  of 
timber,  on  any  quarter-section  of  any  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  five  acres 
on  any  legal  subdivision  of  80  acres,  or  two 
and  one-halt  acres  on  any  legal  subdivision  of 
40  acres  or  less,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent 
for  the  whole  of  said  quarter  section,  or  of 
such  legal  sulxU vision  of  80  or  40  acres,  or 
fractional  subdivision  of  less  than  40  acre®,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  the  expiration  of  said 
eight  years,  on  making  proof  of  such  fact  by 
not  less  than  two  credible  witnesses,  and  a 
full  compliance  of  the  further  conditions  aa 
provided  in  section  two:  Provided,  further, 
That,  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  any  section 
i  shall  be  thus  granted,  and  that  no  person  shall 
make  more  than  one  entry  under  the  provia- 
|  ions  ot  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  tbe  person  applying  for  the 
benefits  of  this  act  shall,  upon  application  to 
the  Register  of  tbe  land-district  m  which  he 
or  she  is  about  to  make  such  entry,  make  affi¬ 
davit  before  the  Register  or  the  Receiver,  or 
the  Clerk  of  seme  Court  of  Record,  or  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  tbe  district 
where  the  land  is  situated;  which  affidavit 

I  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit:  I, - , 

|  having  filed  my  application,  number - ,  for 

an  entry  under  the  provisions  of  au  act  entl- 
!  titled  "  An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ‘  An 
Act  to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber  on  the 

Western  Frail  ies,1  ”  approved - ,  18?-, 

do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  the 
head  of  a  family  tor  over  81  years  of  age),  and 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  tor  have  declared 
my  intention  to  become  sueb);  that  the 
section  of  land  specified  in  my  said  appli¬ 
cation  is  composed  exclusively  of  prairie 
lands,  or  other  lands  devoid  of  timber;  that 
this  filing  and  entry  is  made  for  tbe  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  timber,  and 'for  my  own  exclusive  use 
and  benefit;  that  I  have  made  the  said  appli- 
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cation  in  good  faith,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  speculation,  or  directly  or  indirectly  for 
the  use  or  benefit  of  any  person  or  persons 
whomsoever;  that  I  intend  to  hold  and  culti¬ 
vate  the  land,  and  to  fully  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  said  act;' and  that  1  have 
not  heretofore  made  an  entry  under  this  act, 

•  or  the  acts  of  which  this  is  amendatory.  And 
upon  filing:  said  affidavit  with  said  Register 
and  said  Receiver,  and  on  payment  of  $  10,  if 
the  tract  applied  for  is  more  than  80  acres, 
and  $5  if  it  is  80  acres  or  less,  he  or  she  shall 
thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  quantity 
of  land  specified;  and  the  party  making  an 
entry  of  a  quarter-section  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  act  shrill  be  required  to  break  or 
plow  five  acres  covered  thereby  the  first  year, 
five  acres  the  second  year,  and  to  cultivate 
to  crop  or  otherwise  the  remaining  five 
acres  broken  or  plowed  the  first  year;  the 
third  year  he  or  she  shall  cultivate  to  crop  or 
otherwise  the  five  acres  broken  the  second 

Sear,  and  to  plant  in  timber,  seeds  or  cuttings 
le  five  acres  first  broken  or  plowed,  and  to 
cultivate  and  put  in  crop  or  otherwise  the  re¬ 
maining  five  acres,  and  the  fourth  year  to 
plant  in  timber,  seeds  or  cuttings  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  acres.  All  entries  of  lees,  quantity 
than  one  quarter-section  shall  be  plowea, 
planted,  cultivated  aud  planted  to  trees,  tree 
seeds  or  cuttings,  in  the  .same  manner  and  in 
the  same  proportion  as  hereinbefore  provided 
for  a  quarter-section:  Provided,  however,  That 
ui  case  such  trees,  seeds  or  cuttings  shall  be 
destroyed  by  grasshoppers,  or  by  extreme  and 
unusual  drought,  for  any  term  of  years,  the 
““*®  for  planting  such  trees,  seeds  or  cuttings 
shall  lie  extended  one  year  for  every  such 
year  that  they  are  so  destroyed:  Provided, 
further,  That  the  person  making  such  entry 
shall,  before  be  or  she  shall  (>-  entitled  to  such 
extension  ol  time,  file  with  the  Register  and 
tiie  Receiver  of  the  proper  land-office  an  affi¬ 
davit,  corroborated  by  two  witnesses,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  destruction  of  such  trees,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  such  destruction,  he 
or  she  is  compelled  to  ask  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  time,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act:  And  provided  further , 
That  no  final  certificate  shall  be  given,  or  pat¬ 
ent  issued,  for  the  laud  so  entered,  until  the 
expiration  of  eight  years  from  the  date  of 
such  entry;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  such 
time,  or  at  any  time  within  five  years  there¬ 
after,  the  person  making  such  entry,  or,  if  he 
or  she  be  dead,  his  or  her  heirs  or  legal  repre¬ 
sentatives,  shall  prove  by  two  credible  wit¬ 
nesses  that  he  or  she  or  they  have  planted, 
and,  tor  not  less  thaD  eight  years,  have  culti¬ 
vated  and  protected  such  quantity  and  char- 
of  trees  as  aforesaid;  that  not  less  than 
i  OJ  trees  were  planted  on  each  acre,  and  that 
at  the  time  of  making  such  proof  there  shall  be 
then  growing  at  least  673  living  and  thrifty 
trees  to  each  acre,  they  shall  receive  a  patent 
*or  such  tract  of  land. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  at  any  time  after  the  filing 
of  said  affidavit,  and  prior  to  the  issuing  of 
the  patent  for  said  land,  the  claimant  shall 
*  i -°  C0111>>1y  wfth  any  of  the  requirements 
of  tins  act,  then  and  in  that  event  such  other 
land  shall  be  subject  to  entry  under  the  home¬ 
stead  laws,  or  by  some  other  person  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  the 
party  making  claim  to  said  loud,  either  as  a 
homestead  settler  or  under  this  uct,  shall 
give,  at  the  time  of  filing  his  application, 
such  notice  to  the  original  claimant  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  rules  established  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office;  aud  the 
rights  of  the  parties  shall  be  determined  as  i 
other  contested  cases. 
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Sec.  4.  That  no  land  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall,  in  any  event,  be¬ 
come  liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  .  . . . . 

*Smi"S  I?”115  ,Up°n  *  mere  T“"  ot  mrs  <» 

the  matter.  As  pointed  out  in  our  u  Agricul- 


Louis  corn  delivered  here  should,  of  course,  be 
still  higher  than  Chicago  corn.  From  a  com 
parison  of  the  above-named  prices  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  centers,  however,  it  is  very  evident  that 
prices  of  corn  at  the  seaboard  do  not  regulate 
prices  in  the  interior— and  why  should  they  ? 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  we  export  an  enormous 
surplus,  and  the  price  of  that  cereal  at  the 
ports  of  exportation  naturally  have  a  para¬ 
mount  influence  on  its  price  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  country  w  hence  some  of  the  exportable 
surplus  converges  to  those  ports;  but  in  the 
case  of  corn  the  surplus  exported  is  a  mere 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  aggregate  pro¬ 
duction.  For  instance,  according  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
estimates,  the  wheat  crop  of  ISSOwas  498,000,- 
000  bushels,  valued  at  $474,201,850,  and  the  corn 
crop,  1,717,434,343  bushels,  valued  at  $679,- 
714,499;  still,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  our  exports  of 
w  heat  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881  (there¬ 
fore  exports  of  the  crop  of  18801,  amounted  in 
value  to  $167,698, 485  for  wheat,  and  $45,047,- 
257  for  wheat  flour,  or  a  total  of  $212,745,742 
for  wheat;  while  our  exports  of  Indian  corn 
were  worth  only  $50,702,669,  aud  of  Indian- 
com  meal  $1,270,200,  or  a  total  of  only  $51,- 
972,869.  Owing  to  corrections  based  upon  the 
census  returns  of  the  crops  of  1879,  a  supple¬ 
mentary  report  of  the  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  puts  the  corn  crop  of  1880  at  1,731, - 
762,319  bushels,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  price,  thus  still  further  widening  the  differ¬ 
ence.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  price  of  corn  in  this  country,  as  a  whole, 
is  regulated  by  the  home  demand,  and  in  the 
various  sections  it  is  to  a  great  extent  regula¬ 
ted  by  local  demand.  Of  course,  if  from  any 
ceuse,  such  as  the  failure  of  growing  crops,  or 
the  destruction  of  harvested  crops  by  floods, 
etc.,  there  should  occur  a  special  scarcity  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  causing  a  rise  in 
price,  this  rise  will  be  kept  down  within  mod¬ 
erate  limits  by  the  inrush  of  the  surplus  pro¬ 
duct  of  more  fortunate  sections.  This  import¬ 
ed  product  should  be  sold  for  the  ordinary 
price  of  the  home-raised  product,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  freightage  and  a  moderate  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  capital  and  enterprise  embarked 
in  the  transaction;  and.  as  a  rule,  this  is  the 
case.  Now  and  then  during  the  year,  corn, 
like  nearly  ever}'  other  agricultural  product, 
obtains  a  fictitiously  high  or  low  value— a 
value  not  regulated  by  its  real  worth  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  relation  of  legitimate  supply  and 
demand —through  the  operations  of  specula¬ 
tor's:  either  “  bulls,’’  who  toss  up  the  price  un¬ 
duly,  or  “  bears”  who  drag  it  down.  As  these 
operations,  however,  take  place  chiefly  after 
the  crops  have  been  marketed  by  farmers,  the 
speculator's  themselves  are  the  chief  losers  or 
gainers  by  the  outcome  of  the  transactions. 
With  regard  to  the  price  of  corn  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  we  must  decline  to  prophecy.  A  man 
who  could  predict  this  with  certainty  would 
find  dealing  in  grain  much  more  profitable 
than  journalism;  and  we  do  not  wish  our 


uted  freely  by  rain.  Soluble  phosphoric  acid 
means  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphates  that  are 
freely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  the  characteris¬ 
tic  iugredient  of  superphosphates  in  which  it 
is  produced  by  acting  on  “  insoluble ” or  “re¬ 
verted  ”  phosphates  with  sulphuric  acid — oil 
of  vitriol.  It  is  readily  taken  up  by  plants 
and  is  freely  distributed  throughout  the  soil 
by  rain  so  that  the  feeding  roots  and  rootlets 
can  the  more  easily  find  it.  When  once  it  has 
become  well  incorporated  with  the  soil  it  soon 
becomes  “  reverted  ”  phosphoric  acid.  Potash 
is  the  valuable  ingredient  in  “  potashes  ”  and 
“  pota-h  salts.”  It.  is  most  costly  in  the  form 
of  sulphate,  and  cheapest  in  the  shape  of  mu¬ 
riate  or  chloride  of  potash.  This  information, 
intended  to  make  the  following  table  clear  to 
all,  is  condensed  from  Professor  S.  W.  John¬ 
son’s  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Expe- 
rimont  Station  for  1S81.  The  Bulletiu  of  the 
Station  dated  March  S,  1882,  says  that  for  1SS2 
the  following  revised  trade  values  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Ck  n- 
necticut,  for  comparing  fertilizers.  These 
values  are  deduced  from  the  ruling  market 
prices.  The  values  used  during  1881  are  given 
for  comparison : — 

1881.  18S2. 
Cents  per  n>. 


Sec.  5.  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Land  Office  is  hereby  required  to  prepare 
and  issue  such  rules  and  regulations,  consist¬ 
ent  with  this  act,  as  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect';  and 
that  the  Registers  and  Receivers  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  land  offices  shall  each  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  $2  at  the  time  of  entry  and  the  like  sum 
when  the  claim  is  fully  established  and  the 
final  certificate  issued. 

^at  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  enti- 
tlM  An  A  ct  j  q  addition  to  an  act  to  punish 
crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes, ’’approved  March  3,  1S57,  shall  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  oaths,  affirmations  and  affidavits 
required  or  authorized  by  this  act. 

Skc.  7.  That  parties  who  have  already  made 
entries  under  the  acts  approved  March  3,  1873 
and  March  13,  1874,  of  which  this  is  amenda¬ 
tory,  shall  be  permitted  to  complete  the  same 
upon  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  that  is,  they  shall,  at  the  time  of 
making  their  final  proof,  have  had  under  cul- 
as  n*ll!iretl  b}r  this  act,  an  amount 
oi  timber  sufficient  to  make  the  number  of 
acres  required  by  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  All  acta  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

PRICES  OF  CORN. 

S.  E.  N.,  Hooker's  Station,  Ohio. — Why  is 
com  only  so  very  little  higher  just  now  at  the 
Fast  than  it  is  at  the  West,  and  how  are  the 
prices  of  com  likely  to  run  next  Summer  ? 

Ans. — Yesterday  (March  20)  corn  for  cash 
was  worth,  in  this  city,  73^@7Ge.  per  bushel;  I 
in  Cincinnati,  68X<g.68^c. ;  in  Toledo, 

72c. ;  in  Louisville,  71@72c. ;  in  Detroit,  70c. ; 
in  Milwaukee,  64@64><c. ;  in  Chicago,  G0&@ 
G.j^c.  ;  in  St.  Louis,  G6@66t^c.  The  regular 
freight  rates  on  grain  from  Chicago  on  that 
day  were,  to  New  Y ork,  25c.  per- 100  pouuds ;  to 
Boston;  Sue.;  to  Philadelphia,  23c.;  to  Balti¬ 
more,  22c.  Doubtless  grain  was  earned  consid¬ 
erably  below  these  figures  on  special  contracts. 
Add  freight  from  Chicago  to  price  of  corn  at 
Chicago,  and  the  price  of  Chicago  corn  deliv¬ 
ered  here  ought  to  have  been  As 

the  freight  rate  from  St.  Louis  is  higher  than 
that  from  Chicago,  and  the  price  of  com  in 
St.  Louis  is  higher  than  at  Chicago,  St. 


tural  News  ”  of  February  25,  the  com  crop  of 
last  year  was  31  per  cent.,  or  536,646,319  bush¬ 
els,  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  All 
reports  from  the  great  corn-growing  States 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  amount  of  com 
in  the  hands  of  the  producers  is  unusually 
small,  the  “visible  supply,”  as  shown  in  our 
Agricultural  News  ”  last  week,  is  remarka¬ 
bly  low.  As  shown  in  the  same  place,  com 
had  gone  up  in  all  the  chief  markets  during 
the  week  and  the  tendency  was  still  upward. 
From  these  facts  our  intelligent  inquirer  can 
infer  what  the  future  price  of  corn  is  likely  to 
be  just  as  well  as  we  can.  We  shall  continue, 
in  our  “  Agricultural  News  ”  and  editorial 
page,  to'give  all  the  principal  facts  that  are 
likely  to  influence  the  price  of  com  and  other 
farm  products,  and  from  these  collected  facts 
our  readers  must  draw  their  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  future  prices  of  the  various  products. 

TRADF.  VALUES  OF  CHIEF  FERTILIZER  INGRE¬ 
DIENTS. 

J.  E.  Du  B„  Waverly,  N.  Y.— What  is  the 
value  per  pound  of  the  ammonia,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  contained  in  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  or,  rather,  what  valuation  is  placed 
upon  them  at  the  Experiment  Stations  in  cal¬ 
culating  the  comparative  worth  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  brands  of  fertilizers  ? 

Ans.— Ammonia  occurs  in  commerce 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid 
nitrate  of  soda.  Seventeen  parts  of 
monia,  or  66  parts  of  pure  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  contain  14  parts  of  nitrogen; 
while  85  parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda  alto 
contain  14  parts  of  nitrogen.  Insoluble 
phosphoric  acid  means  phosphates  not  freely 
soluble  in  water;  reverted  phosphoric  acid 
strictly  means  phosphoric  acid  that  was  once 
freely  soluble  in  water,  but  which  from  chem¬ 
ical  change  has  become  insoluble  in  it.  In 
tables  of  value  the  term  implies  phosphates 
that  are  readily  assimilated  Ly  plants,  but 
which  have  generally  less  value  than  soluble 
phosphoric  acids,  because  they  are  not  disti  ib- 
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THE  SNOWY  CRICKET  ON  PEACH  TREES. 

T.  R.  W.,  Roselle,  N.  J.,  sends  a  f6w  slips 
cut  from  four-year-old  peach  trees,  which 
have  been  stung  and  otherwise  injured  by 
some  insect,  and  he  asks  the  name  of  the  pest 
and  how  to  treat  the  injured  trees. 

ANSWERED  BY  PRESIDENT  T.  T.  LYON. 

The  difficulty  spoken  of  as  shown  by  the 
specimens  sent,  is  a  very  common  one,  not 
peculiar  to  any  particular  varieties  of  the 
peach,  or  indeed  to  any  one  class  of  fruits. 
Few  observing  growers  of  fruits  will  have 
failed  to  observe  the  same  upon  peach,  pear, 
plum,  apple,  and  especially  raspberries,  and, 
(if  I  mistake  not)  upon  blackberries  and  cur¬ 
rants  also.  This  cricket,  in  common  with 
many  others,  is  armed  with  a  very  effective 
boring  apparatus,  w  hich  enables  the  female  to 
readily  puncture  the  wood,  and  deposit  her 
eggs  at  the  bottom  of  the  puncture;  which  it 
generally  does,  close  together,  in  rows  running 
lengthwise  of  the  branch.  This,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  is  alwaj  s  done  in  young  shoots 
of  the  current  year’s  growth.  The  eggs  hatch 
with  the  advent  of  mild  weather  the  next 
Spring.  The  process,  although  quite  common, 
is  rarely  enough  so  to  become  troublesome, 
beyond  the  circumstance  that  the  shoots 
usually— not  always— die  back  below  the 
wound:  and  that  the  insect  doeB  not  always 
select  in  harmony  with  the  ownei’s  ideas  of 
pruning.  The  damage  is  usually  done  late  in 
the  season,  and  upon  young  shoots  clothed 
with  foilage,  rendering  the  application  of  a 
wash  difficult  and  even  dangerous,  since,  if 
strong  enough  to  repel  the  insect,  it  would, 
very  probably,  be  found  injurious  also  to  the 
foliage.  The  multiplicity  of  shoots  on  older 
trees,  renders  the  injury  scarcely  observable 
upon  them,  and  hence  of  little  moment.  As 
a  means  of  aiding  in  the  better  understanding 
of  the  whole  matter,  I  forwarded  some  of  the 
twigs  to  Professor  Cook,  of  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  college,  who  responds  with  the 
following  description  of  the  insect  in  question. 
“The  eggs  are  from  the  Snowy  Cricket — 
CFcan thus  niveus.  This  is  not  only  our  most 
beautiful  cricket  but  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
our  insects.  I  often  take  it  on  the  sugar  as  I 
trap  for  moths  in  the  evenings  of  Summer.  It 
does  no3  damage  except  in  the  work  of  egg- 
laying,  when  it  often  does  serious  damage  by 
its  unskillful  pruning.  It  cuts  all  our  fruit 
trees,  and  in  our  own  State  has  done  seri¬ 
ous  damage,  especially  to  the  raspberries  and 
the  peach  tw  igs.  It  lias  a  w  ide  range,  as  it 
scars  the  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  from  New 
England  to  Missouri.  The  cricket  is  white, 
with  a  delicate  greenish  tinge,  and  lays  its 


curved  eggs  in  the  plants.  Every  observing 
pomologist  knows  how  badly  the  branches  ar& 
cut  and  disfigured  by  the  operation.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  cut  the  mutilated  twigs  and 
burn  them  early  in  the  Spring  before  the  eggs 
hatch.  In  this  way  the  destruction  may  in. 
part  be  cut  short  for  the  succeeding  season." 
THE  BEST  CATTLE  FOR  BEEF  AND  11  ILK, 

J.  H.  P.,  Jewell  City,  Kansas:  What  strain,, 
breed  or  cross  of  cattle  possesses  the  best  beef 
and  milk-producing  qualities  ? 

Ans. — The  best  breed  of  cattle  for  combined 
beef  and  milk  purposes,  is  unquestionably  the 
Short-horn,  but  we  must  take  the  precaution 
to  select  such  as  come  from  what  is  called  the 
milking  families.  The  cows  of  this  class  give 
very  large  messes  of  milk,  excellent  for  cheese 
or  butter.  When  aged  and  no  longer  w  anted 
for  the  dairy,  they  can  be  dried  off,  put  on  to 
good  feed  and  will  then  fatten  very  rapidly, 
and  make  choice  beef.  The  steers  bred  from 
these  cows,  when  properly  fed,  attain  great 
weights  at  two  to  two-and-a  half-years  old,  and 
may  be  fully  matured  at  three  to  four  years 
old.  They  turn  out  first-quality  beef,  which 
brings  the  highest  price  both  in  the  home  and 
foreign  markets.  These  great  milking  cows 
must  never  be  turned  out  to  nm  with  their 
calves,  unless  they  are  milked  clean  by  hand 
night  and  morning ;  for  till  the  calf  attains  two 
to  three  months  of  age,  it  cannot  take  all  it* 
dam’s  milk,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  it 
keeps  the  cow  in  great  pain,  and  often  spoils 
part  of  the  bag,  or  one  or  more  of  the  teats 
by  drying  and  caking  there.  This  retention 
also  occasionally  causes  a  running  sore,  which 
it  is  very  difficult  subsequently  to  heal.  If 
the  calf  is  to  be  turned  out  to  run  with  the 
cowq  then  select  for  your  breeding  such  as 
come  from  the  Short  horn  families  which  are 
only  moderate  milkers.  At  the  West  these 
are  preferred  to  the  great  milkers,  because 
stock  owners  generally  want  the  calves  to  be 
turned  out  to  run  with  their  dams.  They  have 
so  many  animals  on  these  large  farms  or 
ranches,  the  owners  do  not  wish  to  be  troubled 
about  milking  their  cows.  -They  do  not  make 
butter  or  cheese,  the  cattle  being  raised  only 
for  beef,  and  consequently  thpy  want  such 
cows  as  give  no  more  milk  than  the  calf  cun 
suck  clean,  and  thus  prevent  the  bag  or  teats 
from  getting  injured.  At  a  proper  age  the 
cow  w'ill  wean  the  calf  herself  when  it  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  living  from  pasture  alone.  The 
Devon  breed  of  cattle  are  kept  also  for  com¬ 
bined  beef  and  milk.  They  are  very  fine 
in  all  their  points,  and  of  a  pure  bright  red 
color.  They  are  not  so  large  as  the  Short¬ 
horns  by  one- fourth  to  one-fifth;  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  and  being  extremely  active 
and  hardy,  they  will  thrive  and  fatten  on 
shorter  and  rougher  pasture  than  the  Short¬ 
horn.  There  are  individual  animals  of  some 
other  breeds  which  prove  good  for  beef  and 
milk,  but  they  cannot  be  depended  on  as  with 
Short-horns  and  Devons.  The  Holsteins  are 
worthy  rivals  of  the  Short-horns  for  the  com¬ 
bined  purpose  of  beef  and  milk  production,  but 
being  much  fewer  in  numbers  they  are  not  so 
widely  known. 

BLOATING  FROM  FEEDING  ON  ALFALFA  OB. 

CLOVER. 

J.  G.  Y .,  Wabusca,  Nevada.— Alfalfa,  or 
Lucerne  is  about  the  only  cultivated  grass  that 
grows  here.  It  is  very  nutritious,  and  horses 
and  cattle  will  fatten  on  the  hay  in  Winter  or 
Summer,  and  hogs,  too,  w'ill  thrive  on  it; 
while  by  cutting  it  twice  it  will  yield  from 
four  to  five  tons  per  acre;  but  cattle  feeding 
on  it  will  bloat  and  frequently  die.  There  in 
no  such  thing  as  getting  them  used  to  it;  after 
feeding  on  it  for  months  without  injury  they 
will,  ail  at  once,  begin  to  bloat.  Is  there  any 
preventive  of,  or  remedy  for,  such  bloating  I 
Ans. — There  is  no  way  of  preventing  this 
bloating  when  feeding  cattle  upon  either  Lu¬ 
cerne  or  clover.  Both  are  alike  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  caused  by  over-eating  under  certain 
conditions.  When  cattle  are  a  little  out  of 
order  in  their  digestive  organs,  or  wffien  they 
eat  too  heartily,  the  rank  herbage,  not  being 
quickly  digested,  ferments  in  the  paunch  and 
produces  gas,  the  pressure  of  which  oloses  all 
way  of  escape  for  it,  and  unless  relieved  the 
affected  animals  will  die.  In  such  a  case  they 
may  be  relieved  at  once  by  puncturing  the 
Stomach  through  the  side  where  the  swelling 
is  most  prominent.  An  instrument  is  provided 
for  this  purpose,  known  as  a  trochar  and 
canuia,  being  a  sharp-pointed  steel  pin  about 
six  inches  long,  having  a  proper  handle  and 
fitting  into  a  brass  tube  which  covers  all  but 
the  sharp  point  and  which  has  a  sort  of  cup  at 
the  top  to  prevent  it  from  going  too  far.  This 
instrument  is  thrust  through  the  skin  on  the 
left  side  of  the  anffcul,  about  eight  inches  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  back  and  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  hip  and  the  last  rib,  and  should 
be  pushed  somewhat  downwards  so  as  not  to 
wound  the  kidneys,  which  are  just  above  tlii3 
spot.  The  opening  goes  into  the  stomach 
and  as  the  pin  is  drawn  out  the  tube  is  left 
in  and  the  gas  escapes  with  ease,  giving  re¬ 
lief  at  once.  If  one  has  not  this  instrument 
(and  every  cattle  owner  should  have  one  on 
hand  ready  for  use  at  all  tunes),  a  small- 
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bladed  knife  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  no  risk  about  the  operation ;  as  soon 
as  the.  bloating  is  over  the  wound  heals  very 
quickly.  But  a  dose  of  a  quart  of  linseed 
oil  should  be  given,  and  the  food  should  be 
very  spare  for  a  few  days  after  to  permit 
the  stomach  to  regain  its  tone, 

IRISH  POTATOES  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

J.  8.,  Bush  Hill,  N  0.,  asks  whether  there 
is  any  Irish  potato  that  will  thrive  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  and  keep  well  through  the  Winter. 

ANSWER  BY  M,  B.  PRINCE. 

The  variety  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  a  purpose 
has  not,  probably,  been  yet  introduced,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  ever  will  be;  still  there  are  two 
ways  to  a  partial  success,  though  both  plans 
are  so  entirely  dependent  upon  temperature 
and  rainfall  that  I  have  become  discouraged 
and  only  attempt  the  culture  of  a  few  Early 
Rose  for  Summer  use.  The  ways  referred  to 
are,  first,  to  plant  a  second  crop  of  early  pota¬ 
toes  in  July,  or  whenever  the  first  crop  is 
fully  matured;  and,  second,  1  have  known  fair 
crops  of  Poachblows  planted  in  June.  A  mulch 
of  leaves,  straw  or  any  other  litter  is  of  great 
benefit  in  keeping  the  soil  moist  and  cool. 
Early  kinds  usually  decay  soon  after  matur¬ 
ing,  and  late  kinds  amout  to  nothing  if  plant¬ 
ed  early,  I  join  with  J,  S.  in  the  request  for 
information  on  this  subject.  If  any  Rural 
reader  has  succeeded  in  raising  Irish  potatoes 
of  the  desired  sort  let  us  know  it;  but  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  talking  of  this  Cotton  Belt 
only.  RS  1°  locality,  also  that  we  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  to  hear  of  the  results  of 
just  one  year’s  trial,  but  of  a  series.  By  either 
of  the  plans  mentioned  above  we  can  raise  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  wet  Summer,  if  not  too  feariully 
hot,  but  when  the  range  of  the  mercury  runs 
above  90  degrees,  day  after  day  for  months, 
and  there  is  not  rain  sufficient  to  wet  through 
the  hill*,  it  were  better  to  eat  our  “murphies' 
before  planting. 

CELERY  CULTURE,  ETC. 

J.  F.r  Sabatha,  Fans.  1,  How  should  celery 
be  planted  and  cared  for  ?  2,  Will  Alfalfa 
seed  the  first  season,  and  should  the  first  crop 
be  allowed  to  go  to  seed! 

Ans.  1.  In  your  climate,  sow  the  seed  in  the 
open  ground  about  the  middle  of  April,  Sow 
in  shallow  drills,  after  having  made  the  soil 
mellow  and  rich.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
eut  back  the  tops  after  the  plants  grow  to  a 
hight  of  three  or  four  inches,  thus  inducing  a 
stockier  growth.  Early  in  August  and  later 
the  plants  may  be  set  six  inches  apart  in  deep 
trenches,  shallow  trenches  or  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  After  having  tried  the  three 
ways  we  prefer  digging  out  about  three  inches 
of  earth  and  planting  in  this  shallow  trench. 
They  may  thus  be  mulched  or  protected 
against  drought  better  than  if  planted  on  the 
surface.  Banking  up  to  bleach  may  begin  in 
early  October  for  the  earliest,  and  later  for 
later  celery.  Our  friend  must  disabuse  him¬ 
self  of  the  idea  that  there  is  any  special  diffi¬ 
culty  in  raising  splendid  crops  of  celery.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  provide  against  excessively 
dry  weather.  In  this  event,  watering  must 
be  resorted  to.  2,  Alfalfa  will  seed  sparingly 
the  first  year.  In  our  own  plot  of  Alfalfa  the 
blossoms  upon  a  few  plants  were  first  noticed 
in  September,  though  the  drought  of  last  year 
much  retarded  their  growth.  Alfalfa  should 
not  be  cut  the  first  year. 

WORKS  OH  EQUINE  DISEASES. 

T.  H.,  La  Pinepville,  Oregon. — What  is  the 
best  work  on  diseases  of  the  horse,  their 
causes,  symptoms  and  treatment,  using  plain 
language,  and  giving  such  remedies  as  can  be 
found  within  reach  of  frontier  ranches.  Most  1 
writers  on  the  subject  seem  to  think  every  1 
horse  owner  is  within  easy  reach  of  a  drug  1 
store  and  is  the  possessor  of  a  classical  educa¬ 
tion. 

Ahs. — W©  do  not  know  of  any  work  on  dis-  * 

eases  of  the  horse  that  will  “  fill  this  bill.”  1 
Veterinary  works  are  written  for  the  general  c 
public  who  own  stock,  and  the  general  stock-  s 
owning  public  can,  without  much  difficulty,  1 
obtain  the  drugs  prescribed.  It  would  be  well 
for  farmers  and  others  living  at  a  distance  ^ 
from  drug  stores  to  keep  on  hand  a  small  ^ 
stock  of  the  drugs  commonly  used  for  the  cure  1 
of  human  and  other  animal  ailments.  Among  ^ 
the  best  veterinary  works  those  which  come  £ 
nearest  to  the  requirements  of  our  friend  are:  h 
Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser,  $3,  which  1 
treats,  in  a  plain  yet  trustworthy  style,  of  the  S 
diseases  of  all  farm  animals;  Dadd’s  Modern  Ci 
Horse  Doctor,  $  1.50,  which  treats  in  an  under-  ^ 
standable  way  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse;  a 
Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor,  $3,  which  ^ 
Is  a  trifle  diffuse  in  giving  the  cause:;  of  horse  w 
ailments  and  the  treatment  of  them,  but  per-  c< 
haps  on  that  account  all  the  plainer  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader;  and  Stonehenge  on  the  Horse 
in  the  Stable  und  Field,  f  3.50,  the  best  standard  . 

work  on  the  horse.  The  two  last  are  Aineri-  I  u, 
can  reissues  of  English  works. 

°  Ill 

PREVENTIVE  OF  SQUASH-BUG  INJURY.  T] 

S.  H.  B.,  Huntingdon,  Conn. — What  is  a  R 
remedy  for  the  grub  that  destroys  my  Winter  tb 
squashes,  especially  the  Hubbard  '? 


Ans.— The  grub  or  borer  here  alluded  to  is 
the  common  enemy  of  the  whole  family  of 
squashes,  and  a  certain  preventive  is  still  a 
desideratum.  There  is  no  remedy  for  mischief 
of  this  kind.  Some  market  gardeners  on 
LoDg  Island  and  in  New  Jersey  have  tried  to¬ 
bacco  dust  and  castor-oil  pomace  with  more 
or  less  success,  their  odor  seeming  to  be  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  insect  to  the  extent  of  preventing 
it  from  depositing  its  eggs.  The  pomace  is 
spread  on  the  ground  close  around  the  stem  of 
the  plant.  The  tobacco  dust  is  thrown  on  the 
stem  and  over  the  plant,  and  it  should  be 
done  early  in  the  morning,  and  both  sub¬ 
stances  should  be  used  while  the  plants  are 
young  as  a  preventive,  aiid  the  tobacco  dust 
repeated  if  washed  off  by  the  rain.  As  both 
the  pomace  and  tobacco  dust  are  good  ma¬ 
nures,  the  labor  of  applying  them  is  not  lost. 
We  have  tried  both,  and  with  a  good  degree 
of  success.  It  is  well  to  let  more  plants  grow 
for  a  time  than  are  wanted,  to  be  subsequently 
removed  when  danger  is  passed.  The  tobacco 
dust  is  also  good  for  the  so-called  squash  bugs. 

REMEDY  FOR  LEAKING  TEAT  OF  COW. 

II .  M.  W.  11.,  Salem,  N.  JT,t  asks  for  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  leaking  of  milk  by  cows. 

Ans. — This  matter  was  fully  discussed  by 
Henry  Stewart,  under  the  caption  “The  Dairy 
Cow,”  in  Rural  of  February  11.  Speaking 
from  wide  experience  in  the  matter  and  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  ttie  various  “  cures  ”  pro¬ 
posed,  he  says  it  is  doubtful  if  any  permanent 
remedy  can  be  found  for  the  trouble.  A  tem¬ 
porary  remedy,  and  one  of  easy  application, 
is  to  smear  the  teats  of  a  leaking  cow  with 
photographers’  collodion  as  soon  as  she  is 
milked.  A  bottle  of  the  collodion  may  be 
kept  in  the  barn  (always  well  corked  or  it  will 
evaporate  soon),  and  a  small  quantity  may  be 
rubbed  over  the  teat  and  on  the  end  of  it  with 
the  finger.  The  collodion  contracts  consider¬ 
ably  as  the  chloroform  evaporates  from  it,  and 
pi  actically  forms  a  tight  bandage  around  the 
teat,  which  compresses  the  duct.  Of  course, 
it  would  hardly  pay  to  take  the  trouble  of 
using  this  remedy  except  when  tha  cow  loses 
a  good  deal  of  her  milk.  A  rubber  band 
placed  around  the  leaking  teat  is  a  remedy 
often  suggested,  but  it  is  likely  to  cause 
trouble  by  obstructing  the  circulation. 

BUTTER  WON’T  COME. 

IF.  H.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  Two  milch  cows, 
about  four  months  from  calving,  give  daily 
about  a  gallon  each  of  milk  from  which  we 
can  get  no  butter:  feed,  good  clover  hay, 
bran,  and  sometimes  radishes  and  turnips; 
occasionally,  too,  they  get  “condition  pow¬ 
ders,” — why  doesn’t  butter  come  l 

Am.— We  suspect  some  of  the  trouole  is  due 
to  the  feed.  Radishes  aud  turnips  should 
never  be  given  to  a  cow  that  is  expected  to 
yield  butter,  as  they  will  almost  certainly 
give  a  bad  flavor  to  the  milk  and  butter. 
Conditiou  powders  are  also  bad  for  cows;  they 
contain  antimony  and  assafcBtida  which  are 
by  no  means  desira.le  matters  to  flavor  milk 
with,  and  the  milk  gets  nearly  all  of  the  flavor 
of  the  food.  Then  we  suspect  the  milk  is  not 
kept  at  a  proper  temperature,  which  should 
be  62,  and  not  over  65  degrees.  Then  again, 
your  cream  may  be  too  cold  when  it  is 
churned,  and  you  cannot  get  butter  if  that  is 
the  case,  if  you  should  churn  all  day.  With¬ 
out  knowing  how  you  manage  your  milk  and 
cream— and  you  do  not  tell  this— we  cannot 
say  precisely  what  is  the  matter. 


CAKED  TEATS  AND  UDDER. 


P.  B.  C.,  Amelia  C.  H.,  Fa.  I  have  a 
very  fine  Jersey  cow  that  has  never  yielded 
milk  trom  one  of  her  teats.  At  the  time  of 
her  last  calf— the  third— I  tried  to  open  the 
teat  by  inserting  a  quill  and  afterwards  a 
knitting-needle,  but  failed.  Last  Fall  owing 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  milker  another  of 
the  teats  became  closed,  and  I  failed  to  open 
this  in  the  same  way.  Whenever  she  has  a 
calf  her  bag  is  apt  to  become  hard,  but  I  have 
softened  it  in  a  few  days  by  rubbing  it  with 
warm  linseed  oil,  how  can  the  teats  bo  opened  ? 

Ans.— We  fear  there  is  no  remedy  and  that 
the  quar  ters  of  the  udder  are  permanently  in¬ 
durated  and  lost  for  all  further  usefulness. 
The  writer  has  restored  a  teat  so  damaged  by 
beginning  to  milk  it  as  soon  as  the  udder  be¬ 
gan  to  swell  before  the  calving,  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  do  this  and  to  gently  rub  and  knead 
the  part  of  the  udder  which  supplied  the  teat. 
Such  an  accideut  can  be  easily  prevented  by 
care,  but  it  is  not  often  remedied  afterwards. 
No  penetrating  instrument  will  do  any  good 
and  may  do  much  harm,  because  it  is  not  the 
teat  which  is  closed,  but  the  udder  itself  of 
which  the  glands  and  milk  ducts  have  be¬ 
come  hardened  and  changed  in  character. 

CAUSES  OF  STREAKS  IN  BUTTER. 

A.  P.  C.,  Dumbarton,  N.  II.,  asks  the  cause 
of  the  light  streaks  iu  butter.  The  cows  have  i 
had  good  feed— grain,  corn  and  cotton-seed 
meal.  Some  are  farrow,  and  some  new  milk. 
The  Ferguson  Creamery  is  used  and  Weils,  1 
Richardson  &  Co.’s  butter  color  is  mixed  with 
the  cream  before  churning. 

Ans. — This  is  caused  by  insufficient  work¬ 


ing,  by  which  the  coloring  is  not  properly  in¬ 
corporated.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  butter,  but 
of  the  butter-maker.  When  the  butter  is 
churned  it  should  be  well  washed  and  worked 
free  from  the  buttermilk,  then  spread  and 
salted  and  half  of  the  salt  lightly  worked 
in-  The  mass  should  then  be  turned  and  the 
under  side  worked  and  spread  and  the  rest  of 
the  salt  worked  in.  The  butter  should  then 
be  gathered  into  a  well-shaped  lump  and  set 
away  for  a  day,  or  at  least  several  hours. 
During  this  time  it  will  become  quite 
streaky  and  sometimes  patchy.  It  is  then 
worked  over  carefully,  until  every  streak  is 
worsed  out  and  the  color  is  even.  Blanch¬ 
ard’s  Sons’  butter-worker  does  this  in  a  very 
easy  and  excellent  manuer  and  much  better 
than  the  ladle. 


FEED  FOR  A  BULL  IN  HARD  SERVICE. 


RURAL  BRANCHING  SORGHUM. 

IF.  of.  IF.,  Amesville,  Ohio.  1,  How  should 
the  R.  B.  Sorghum  he  planted?  2,  Can  it  be 
transplanted?  3,  How  much  seed  to  an  aere'? 

Ans.— 1,  Where  this  plant  succeeds,  each 
plant  will  throw  up  an  average  of  10  stalks. 
These,  if  not  efit,  will  reach  the  hight  of  10 
feet  or  more.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore  that 
a  gcodly  space  must  be  allowed.  If  planted 
iu  drills,  the  seed  had  better  be  dropped  every 
two  inches  or  so  to  insure  a  full  stand.  The 
drills  not  less  than  four  feet  apart.  The  plants 
may  then  be  hoed  out  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
of  two  feet  between  the  plants.  If  planted  in 
hill  or  checks,  we  should  drop  six  seeds  or 
more  and  leave  two  plants  to  a  hill— allowing 
the  hills  to  be  three  by  four  feet  apart.  2,  Yes, 
it  can  be  transplanted.  3,  Should  think  a 
quart  should  suffice  for  an  acre. 

GROUND  LIMESTONE. 

S.  R.  T.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Are  there  any 
trustworthy  experiments  on  the  fertilizing 
effects  of  limestone  dust  or  ground  limestone? 

Ans. — It  scarcely  requires  any  experiment 
to  satisfy  a  reasonable  person  that  raw  lime¬ 
stone  can  be  of  no  use  as  a  fertilizer  because 
of  its  almost  complete  insolubility  and  also 
because  all  soils,  without  exception,  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
But  notwithstanding  this  known  character  of 
limestone,  some  very  careful  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  all  known  to  us  have 
resulted  in  tlie  same  manner.  We  can  refer 
yon  to  Professor  G.  H.  Cook's  experiments  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College, 
which  showed  that  pulverized  limestone  had 
no  appreciable  effect. 

GRAPE-VINES. 

A.  A.  O.  C,  Fairview,  N.  Y.,  1,  If  my 
grapes-vines  that  were  set  out  last  year  should 
have  been  winter-killed  above  ground,  will 
they  sprout  from  the  roots  this  Spring  '?  The 
ground  has  been  bare  nearly  all  Winter.  2, 
Which  is  the  better  for  grape-vines — sheep  or 
hen  manure  l  3.  Considering  the  difference  in 
price,  which  are  the  better  for  setting  out— one 
or  two-year  old  vines. 

Ans. — 1.  That  depends.  Last  Winter  billed 
a  Salem  vine  of  ours,  six  years  old,  root  and 
stem.  Others  were  killed  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  then  threw  up  strong  canes,  show¬ 
ing  the  roots  were  not  harmed.  Scratch  away 
the  soil  from  the  neck  aud  cut  into  it  with  a 
knife.  If  green,  new  shoots  will  grow.  2. 
We  should  say  that  there  is  little  difference. 

3,  W e  should  prefer  two-year  vines. 


SHEEP  AS  FERTILIZING  AGENTS. 

E.  D.  C.,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  I  notice 
the  statement:  “  One  reason  why  our  wheat 
crops  are  only  about  half  as  much  per  acre  as  in 
England,  is  because  the  British  farmer  employs 
sheep  as  grain  growers,  while  with  us  sheep 
are  only  considered  as  wool  or  mutton  makers.  ” 
How  are  sheep  employed  as  grain  growers  in 
England;  and  why  are  not  our  sheep  as  pro¬ 
fitable  as  grain  producers  t 

Ans. — Sheep  are  used  in  England  as  a  pre¬ 
paratory  means  of  fertilizing  the  soil.  A 
green  crop,  such  as  turnips  or  rape,  is  grown 
and  fed  off  by  sheep  penned  upon  the  ground. 
This  supplies  the  land  with  some  excellent 
manure  very  evenly  distributed.  This  process 
will  shortly  be  described  in  an  article  fully 
illustrated,  to  which  you  can  refer  for  fuller 
information. 

APPLY1NO  GUANO  TO  FALL-SOWN  WHEAT  IN 
SPRING. 

F.  B.,  Nominy  Grove,  Fd. — Last  Fall,  after 
I  had  sowed  wheat,  rainy  wreather  set  in  be¬ 
fore  guano  could  be  applied  and  harrowed  in; 
will  it  answer  a  good  purpose  to  sow  the 
guano  on  the  young  wheat  this  Spring  and 
harrow  it  in.  I  always  harrow  and  cross¬ 
harrow  my  wheat  in  the  Spring  as  the  opera¬ 
tion  loosens  the  soil  aud  causes  the  wheat  to 
tiller  more. 

Ans. — It  will  do  just  as  well  to  apply  the 
guano  in  the  Spring,  and  better  perhaps  for 
the  young  crop,  especially  if  sown  late,  be¬ 
cause  tho  w  heat  then  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
avail  itself  of  tho  fertilizer  and  this  being  very 
soluble  its  effect  would  have  been  lost.  You 
are  quite  right  in  harrow  ing  the  wheat  if  you 
are  careful  to  wait  until  the  surface  is  dry, 
otherwise  injury  would  be  done. 


W.  A.  H.,  Galway,  N.  F.— What  would  be 
s  the  best  grain  ration  for  a  three-year-old  Jer- 
1  sey  bull  in  July  so  as  to  fit  him  for  hard  ser- 
1  vice,  also  which  would  be  the  better— to  feed 
I  him  on  dry  hay  or  soil  him  on  green  clover. 

Ans.— Give  him  two  quarts  of  oats  twice  a 
day.  There  is  no  more  invigorating  food  for 
£  a  breeding  animal  than  this  grain.  As  the 
bull  must  be  kept  up,  it  would  be  better  to 
give  him  dry  hay  for  the  bulk  of  the  feed, 
3  with  a  noon  ration  of  some  green  fodder- 
grass,  clover,  oats  or  corn  in  their  season. 

Miscellaneous. 

r  H.  H.  F.,  West  Cheshire,  Conn,  1,  What 
.  is  the  best  way  of  applying  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers,  such  as  the  Mapes  and  Stockbridge,  to 
soil  for  raising  potatoes— on  the  hill*  or  drills, 
under  or  over  the  “seed.”  2,  How  deep 
should  the  “seed”  be  planted,  and  which  is 
’  the  better — flat  cultivation  or  billing. 

Ans.  1,  Our  plan  is  always  to  sow  chemical 
1  fertilisers  broadcast.  But  from  a  number  of 
tests  it  would  appear  that  for  potatoes,  better 
1  results  have  been  obtained  from  sowing  in  the 
■  hills  or  drills.  Both  firms  mentioned  prepare 
a  potato  fertilizer  which  is  strong  in  potash. 
It  is  better  to  cover  the  seed- pieces  slightly  and 
1  sow  the  fertilizer  then.  3,  The  seed  should  be 
planted  six  inches  deep.  Few  reliable  expexd- 
menta  have  been  made  as  to  whether  hilling 
up  or  flat  cultivation  is  better  We  hope  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  try  the  experiment. 
Select  two  small  plots  of  uniform  soil 
Plant  the  same  number  of  eyes  in  each.  HiTl 
up  on  one  and  cultivate  the  other  flat.  We 
propose  to  try  it  at  the  Rural  Farm.  Several 
of  our  subscribers  who  have  tried  flat  cultiva¬ 
tion  seem  positive  that  more  and  better  pota¬ 
toes  can  be  raised  in  this  way. 

A.  IF.  S.,  Bunker  Hill ,  Fans.,  wishing  to 
raise  a  two-inch  stream  of  water  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  from  a  sunken  stream  fed  by  several 
springs,  asks  whether  a  hydraulic  ram  would 
do  the  work;  its  price  and  where  it  can  be 
obtained;  also  the  name  of  some  work  treating 
of  such  subjects. 

Ans.— It  would  take  a  very  powerful  hy¬ 
draulic  ram  and  a  good-sized  stream,  with  at 
least  four  feet  fall,  to  elevate  two  inches  of 
water.  A  hydraulic  ram  is  a  very  wasteful 
means  of  raising  water,  as  it  requires  a  very 
large  quantity  to  set  a  very  small  stream  in 
motion.  You  will  find  the  whole  subject  of 
irrigation  treated  of  folly  in  Stewart’s  Irrigar 
tion  for  the  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard, 
price  ?1  50,  to  be  had  of  any  book-dealer. 
There  are  some  irrigating  wheels  which  da- 
[  scribed  in  it,  especially  the  so  called  l£Noira,’ 
j  which  would  probably  be  much  more  available 
than  a  water  ram.  Prices  of  rams  vary  with 
I  the  size.  Write  to  L.  M.  Rumsey  &  Co.,  St. 
j  Louis,  Mo. ,  stating  particulars,  and  ask  for 
prices  and  circular. 

II.  M.  IF,  Georgetown,  Texas,  1,  Which  is 
the  best  garden  drill  made?  2,  How  should 
Ptarl  Millet  be  raised  in  this  State  ?  3,  When 
should  the  W.  Elephant  potato  be  planted 
here?  4,  How  and  when  should  Rice  Corn  be 
sown  here? 

Ans. — 1.  We  eannnot  answer  which  is  the  best 
with  regard  to  anything  where  there  are  many 
different  kinds.  LTnless  we  had  carefully  test¬ 
ed  each  kind,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  many 
to  select  any  one  as  the  best.  All  those  adver¬ 
tised  in  our  columns  are  good.  2,  Pearl  Mil¬ 
let  sends  up  a  dozen  stems  from  a  seed— some¬ 
times  many  more.  It  will  be  seen  that  each 
plant  needs  considerable  space.  One  plant 
every  two  by  four  feet  is  close  enough.  If  the 
land  is  rich  even  four  feet  by  four  would  be 
|  close  enough.  Plant  at  once  in  your  climate. 

It  may  be  cultivated  the  same  as  corn.  3,  Now. 
Earlier  would  have  been  better.  4,  At  once. 
The  same  as  Pearl  Millet,  if  it  is  the  branching 
kind ;  if  not  sow  in  drills  four  feet  apart  and 
thin  out  to  12  or  14  inches  in  the  drills. 

G.  S.,  Lamar,  Mo.,  1.  What  kind  of  grass 
will  do  well  on  a  rather  sandy  soil?  2.  Will 
Bermuda  Grass  make  a  good  pasture,  and 
where  can  it  be  bad?  S,  Where  can  Berkshire 
hogs  be  obtained. 

A  NS. -I .  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orcha  rd  Grass, 
Red-top.  2.  We  must  refer  to  back  numbers’ 
in  which  these  questions  have  been  answered 
repeatedly.  We  this  week  give  an  illustrated 
article.  It  makes  an  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle.  It  can  be  obtained  probably  in  your 
own  State — in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  etc:  It 
does  not  seed — cuttings  of  the  stems  aud  root* 
are  sown.  3.  W.  P.  Hayzlett,  Bolckon,  Mo., 

H.  H.  Clark, Onarga,  IU.;  J.  H.  Pieper,  Bluffs, 
111.;  Juo.  Francis,  New  Lennox,  Ill;  Hewer 
Bros.,  Belvtdere,  Ill.,  are  -earer  Lamar  than 
any  other  dealers  we  are  acquainted  with. 

D.  J.  C.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.— 1.  Would  it  be 
worth  while  to  plant  wild  blackberry  vines  f 
3.  Would  they  bear  fruit  if  cultivated  ?  3.  Is 
there  any  value  in  the  black  mold  found  in 
woods  ? 

Ans  —1  and  2.  Some  plants  if  transplanted 
to  the  garden  would,  no  doubt,  bear  well 
The  thing  is  to  find  them.  You  might  try  50 


times  and  fail.  Our  own  trials  in  this  line 
have  failed.  3.  Yes,  it  is  of  much  value.  Our 
readers  should  not  confound  muck  with  leaf- 
mold.  Both  are  formed  from  decaying  vege¬ 
tation,  but  the  former  has  much  of  its  nutrient 
value  washed  out  of  it. 

A.  P.,  Holly,  N.  Y.  1,  How  can  I  raise 
oelery  without  a  hot-bed  or  cold-frame?  2,  I 
am  thinking  of  sowing  the  Surprise  Wheat  this 
Spring  and  then  in  Fall  sowing  what  1  har¬ 
vest,  what  say  you?  3,  What  is  the  easiest 


The  Great  Popular 


f  BEST  YIELDS  OF  CORN 


Examine  It.  Compare  it  with 
other  Farm  and  Horticultural 
Journals,  and  Subscribe 


celery .  See  other  answers.  3,  There  is  no 
objection.  The  one  prize  ($25.)  offered  for 
this  wheat  is  for  the  five  best  heads.  3,  We 
have  preferred  to  thrash  ours  by  flail  or,  in 
very  small  lots,  shell  out  by  hand.  W e  know 
of  no  machine  that  could  be  used  without  the 
liability  of  mixing  them. 

W.  C.  Jr.,  Trappe,Md.  Which  was  the  more 
productive  corn  on  the  unmanured  land  in 
the  Rural’s  Experiment  Farm— Benton’s  or 
Blount’s? 

Ans.— There  was  no  measurement  made 
as  between  the  Benton  and  the  Blou  nt 
There  was  no  acre  of  fairly  uniform  soil  of 
the  Blount  with  which  to  compare.  The 
Blount  in  the  west  part  of  the  field  was  pretty 
well  burnt  up.  The  south  part  is  lowland  and 
it  yielded  better  than  the  rest.  We  hope  to 
the  ormortunitv  of  comparing  them  the 


For  ike  BEST  YIELDS  of  ike  RURAL 
DEN  Tor  TIIORO  UGH  BRED  FLINT 
CORN,  from  the  SEED  of  the  RU- 
RA  L  NE  W-  YORKER  FREE 
DISTRIBUTION.  To  be 
plan  ted  THIS  SPUING. 


Progressive  Farmers  caunot  afford  to  do 
without  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Speci¬ 
men  copies  will  gladly  he  sent  without 
charge  on  application  by  postal  card. 
We  desire  that  all  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  it,  and  of  judging  of 
its  value  for  themselves. 


One  Loring  &  Blake  Palace  Organ,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  (See 
page  590)  $205. 

New  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  Harrow,  with 
Force-Feed  broadcast  Seeder,  presented  by 
the  Wheeler  &  Melick  Go.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  $60. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill,  latest  improved,  size 
No.  2,  presented  by  J.  A.  Field  &  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  $60. 

Farmers’  Friend  Two-IIorse  Corn  Planter, 
with  drilling  attachment,  presented  by  Farm¬ 
ers’  Friend  M’f  'g.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  $55- 

Fertilizers  from  our  stock  of  complete 
Manures,  pure  bones,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  dollars,  or  Fifty  Dollars  in  Cash,  as 
winner  may  select,  presented  by  Mapes 
Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  Lew 
York  City.  $50.  € 

Silver-plated  Tea  Service,  six  pieces,  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Hot-water  U  ms,  Cream  Pitcher, 
Su^ar  and  Slop  Bowls,  presented  by  the 


It  is  always  the  first  to  place  before  its 
readers  original  engravings  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  new  fruits,  plants,  seeds  and 
farm  implements.  It  is  the  recognized 
medium  for  their  introduction. 


Over  500  Illustrations  from 
Nature  Yearly. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sbeep,  Swine,  Poultry, 
Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Diseases  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  Bees,  Injurious  Insects,  Grain, 
Grass,  Small  Fruits,  all  Ornamental  and 
Useful  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  among  the 
prominent  subjects  treated  in  its  columns. 

THE  BEST  WRITERS  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


ments  and  processes.  Published  by  Lassen 

Pettor,  Gal  pin  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  price - 

8,  Yes;  the  Jersey,  Alderney  and  Guernsey 
Cow,  price  $1.50;  to  be  had  through  any  book¬ 
seller. 

J.  N.  P.,  Shell  Rock,  la.,  asks,  1,  the  value 
of  Prickly  Comfrey  so  highly  recommended 
in  some  catalogues :  2,  would  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  and  Orchard  Grass  if  sown  by  them¬ 
selves  bear  seed  in  the  first  season. 

_i  We  value  Prickly  Comfrey  at  a  very 
low  figure.  Immense  crops  can  be  produced 
from  it  annually  and  it  may  be  cut  twice  every 
year.  We  have  a  patch  that  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  for  five  years  in  one  place,  and  it  seems  aB 
vigorous  as  ever.  The  trouble  is  that  stock  do 
not  like  it.  2,  Yes. 

W.  A.,  West  Branch,  la.,  1.  Can  quinces 
be  grown  in  Central  Iowa,  say,  in  the  latitude 
of  Davenport?  3.  Will  the  Kieffer  Hybrid 
Pear  succeed  here?  3.  Will  pears  succeed 
tolerably  where  apples  do  passably  well? 

Yes.  3.  It  is  favorably  reported 
upon  further  north  thus  far.  8.  Not  neces¬ 
sarily.  The  apple  is  hardier  than  the  pear; 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  pears  do 
well  where  the  apple  does  not.  The  Codling 
moth  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  apple  in  many 
States.  See  Fruit-list  Special  Rural. 

R.  H.  Delevan,  III.  1,  Where  can  I  get 
some  pure  Hungarian  Grass  seed?  2,  What  is 
the  best  soil  for  the  English  Black  Currant. 
My  bushe3  look  well ;  bnt  don’t  bear. 

Arcs. — 1,  We  have  been  looking  over  West¬ 
ern  catalogues  and  find  none  offering  It  further 
West  than  D.  SL.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
All  of  the  leading  Eastern  seedsman  sell  it. 
2,  Perhaps  your  soil  is  too  rich.  This  currant 
thrives  in  any  soil  and  situation  so  that  it  is 


Those  who  have  not  seen  the  Fair 
Number  of  the  Rural  should  send  for 
the  SUPPLEMENT.  This  will  be  sent 
gratis  and  explains  the 


THE  RURAL  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 


Wk  give  below  a  brief  summary  of  the  Ru' 
bal  New-Yorker’s  present  Seed  distribution 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  not  read 
the  details  as  given  in  the  Rural’s  Supple¬ 
ment  as  reprinted  from  the  Fair  Number. 
This  supplement  will,  however,  be  for¬ 
warded  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  All  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  seeds  must  be  subscribers  and 
they  must  forward  us  in  their  applications 
two  three  cent  postage  stamps  as  their  share 
of  the  postal  expenses ,  u  nless  they  subscribe 
for  the  Rural  in  connection  with  some  other 
journal  which  offers  the  Seed  Distribution  in 
connection  with  both  papers.  We  would  add 
that  the  chief  object  which  the  Rural  has  in 
requiring  subscribers  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
postage  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide 
against  applications  being  made  by  those  who 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  their  proper  care 
and  cultivation.  Full  instructions  to  those 
who  desire  to  compete  for  the  $3,000  worth  of 
premiums  offered  will  be  given  in  due  season. 


worth  of  Presents  offered  to  all  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  produce  the  best  yields  from  our 

Valued  Free  Seed  Distribution. 


It  is  the  first  Journal  to  have  made  free 
seed  distributions  among  its  subscribers. 
It  has  introduced  many  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  farm  and  garden  plants  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  _  _ 

It  has  worked  a  New  Era  in  rural  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  is  true  to  the  farmers’  true 
interests.  It  is  conscientious,  aggressive, 
outspoken,  sparkling,  original.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  testimonials  from  good  men  in 
all  parts  of  our  country. 


ggp  It  will  cost  you  hut  $2.00  per  year- 
it  may  save  you  hundreds.  _jgEl 


It  is  original  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  is  conducted  by  practical  farmers  and 
gardeners.  It  strives  to  do  good  and  to 
merit  the  full  confidence  of  its  readers. 


The  most  vigorous  and  able  combination 
of  Practical  Writers  ever  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  the  columns  of  any  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Journal:  82  acres  of  Experiment 
Grounds.  Its  motto  is 
«  The  Progress  and  Development  of  American 
Horticulture  and  Agriculture,” 


The  objects  of  the  Experiment  Farm 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are  to  test  all 
kinds  of  new  seeds  and  to  present  the  re¬ 
sults  to  our  readers ;  to  produce  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  grain  by  cross-breeding ;  to  test 
new  farm  implements  and  methods  of 
culture,  with  a  view  to  producing  the 
greatest  yields  at  the  smallest  cost;  to 
disseminate  among  its  readers  seeds  of 
varieties  which,  from  our  own  tests,  have 
proven  of  unusual  worth  without  cost  to 
them,  and  thus  advance  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  whole  country.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  no  personal  interests  to 
subserve. 

- - • 

5^”  Send  for  Specimen  copies— Send 
for  specimen  copies  for  your  friends  1 


Rural  New-Yorker.  $4. 
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who  receive  public  charity  than  in  any  North¬ 
ern  State  I  know  of.  I  am  by  birth  a  New- 
Yorker,  and  for  a  number  of  years  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Illinois,  almost  on  the  boundary  of 
Iowa.  8.  8.  T. 

Indiana. 

Pittsboro,  Hendricks  Co.,  March  15. — We 
had  an  excessively  rainy,  muddy  Winter. 
Farmers  could  do  very  little  except  take  care 
of  their  stock,  which  required  a  great  deal  of 
feed.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  accommoda 


Elephant  did  not  have  much  of  a  chance,  but 
I  think  they  will  do  much  better  this  year 
than  last.  e.  d.  h. 

[Beauty  of  Hebron  are  selling  in  New 
York  market  at  $5  per  barrel. — Eds.] 
Missouri. 

Kenton,  Hardin  Co. — My  White  Elephant, 
planted  in  14  hills  with  an  eye  in  each,  yielded 
nearly  a  peck  of  good  potatoes.  H.  s.  m. 


Canada. 

INOERSOLL,  Ont.— In  the  Spring  of  1879,  I 
received  from  the  Rural  two  small  specimens 
of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  weighing  two  ounces.  I 
planted  them  and  harvested  16  pounds.  In 
the  Spring  of  1880,  after  eating  three  and 
giving  away  one  that  weighed  over  one  pound. 
I  planted  the  balance  and  raised  nearly  eight 
bushels.  In  1881  I  plan  to  i  them  as  a  field  crop. 

I  tested  them  in  a  row  140  yards  long 
£*  with  the  Late  Rose  and  also  the  St. 

Patrick,  giving  exactly  the  same  culti- 
5;  %  vation.  The  Beauty  of  Hebron  yielded 
425  pounds;  the  Late  Rose,  379 pounds  ; 

4  the  St.  Patrick,  241  pounds.  The  Beau- 

v*  ty  will  be  my  main  crop  this  Spring,  as 

>  "*  I  am  going  to  plant  nine  acres.  I  also 
— —  planted  the  W.  E.  Potato  I  received 

with  the  Rural  last  Spring.  It  was 
cut  into  18  pieces  and  every  piece 
S—  grew,  but  owing  to  an  overdose  of 
,  -  bugs  and  of  Paris-green,  I  only  har¬ 
vested  nine  pounds.  I  also  planted  the 
r  Washington  Oats  and  harvested  seven 
vj.,7-  pounds  and  a  great  deal  of  smut.  I 
think  they  will  be  a  fine  sort  when  they 
get  naturalized  in  this  climate.  The 
Branching  Sorghum  did  not  grow.  As¬ 
paragus  did  finely.  "Tenant  Farmer.” 
Illinois. 

Dixon,  Lee  Co. — W.  Elephant  yielded  15 
pounds  of  nice  tubers.  Bugs  and  dry  weather 
hurt  them  considerably.  W.  Oats  grew  very 
well,  but  one  third  of  the  heads  were  smut. 
Shall  try  them  again  as  well  as  the  pota¬ 
toes.  J.  w.  D. 

Villa  R.idqk,  Pulaski  Co.  The  marvelous 
reports  from  some  of  the  last  year’s  seeds  are 
somewhat  discouraging  to  "  a  matter-of-fact 
young  man.”  My  R.  B.  Sorghum  did  well; 
grew  rapidly  and  was  not  affected  by  drought ; 
it  was  green  until  frost,  although  corn  by  the 
side  of  it  was  burned  as  if  by  fire  early  in  the 
season.  I  saved  a  good  quantity  of  seed.  W. 
Oats  were  fine,  no  rust,  and  but  little  smut. 
Asparagus  all  came  up  W.  Elephant  was 
planted  with  great  care,  but  made  no  growth: 
the  entire  crop  wa3  five  potatoes,  one  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  the  others  as  large  as  peas. 
From  all  I  can  learn  by  observation  and  in¬ 
quiry  there  is  no  more  than  the  usual  destitu¬ 
tion  prevailing  at  this  season.  There  is  corn 
in  Egypt  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work  for 


Alabama. 

Sand  Spring,  Limestone  Co. , March  16.— The 
past  Winter  was  a  warm  and  rainy  one  here, 
but  now  Spring  is  surely  upon  us;  grass  is  up 
green;  peaches  are  in  blossom,  and  wheat 
looks  as  fine  as  one  could  wish.  Farmers  are 
now  busy  sowing  oats  and  clover  seed  when¬ 
ever  the  rains  do  not  hinder.  Last  Summer’s 
drought  was  hard  on  corn  and  cotton.  Every 
one,  therefore,  disposed  of  all  the  stock  he 
could  last  Fall  to  save  expenses  or  keep  them 
from  starving.  Bat  the  drought  was  a  great 
stimulant  to  farmers  to  sow  more  wheat  in  the 
Fall  and  oats  and  clover  in  the  Spring  with 
other  crops  that  will  mature  before  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  drougnts  set  in.  Wheat  and 
flour  are  shipped  here  from  the  North  now  at 
$6  to  $9  per  barrel  for  flour,  and  $1.75  per 
bushel  for  wheat;  oats,  75c,;  corn,  $1;  Ir  sh 
potatoes,  $2;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.75;  cow-peas, 
$2;  bacon,  12c.  per  pound;  butter,  25c.;  eggs, 
15c.;  milch  cows,  $10  to  $20;  fat  cattle  2c.  to 
3c.,  gross;  fat  hogs,  7  to  8  cents  net;  common 
country  sheep,  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  head.  w.  M. 

Arkansas. 

Alexander,  Saline  Co.,  March  20.— It  was 
with  supreme  astonishment  that  I  read  the 
account  your  correspondent  from  Beebe, 
White  Co.,  Arkansas,  gave,  in  your  issue  of 
Feb.  25,  of  his  three  years’  residence  in  that 
place.  All  over  the  country  1881  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bad  year  for  the  cotton  crop;  but 
here,  iu  Saline  County  at  least,  Heaven  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  Corn  was  even 
better  than  usual  where  it  was  planted  early 
and  well  cultivated.  Ou  the  same  area  1  had 
more  corn  and  corn  fodder  than  in  the  five 
years  of  my  residence  here,  excellent  millet 
and  Winter  oats,  first-rate  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes.  I  will  remark,  in  passing,  that  our 
com  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition  over  that  exhibited  by  all  other 
States.  It  is  true,  hogs  have  suffered  se  merely 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  mast,  which 
heretofore  has  been  so  unfailing  and  abundant 
as  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  certainty,  aud  every 
one  depended  on  it  to  fatten  the  hogs  and 
kejp  them  through  the  Winter  and  Spring. 
Four  years  ago  this  Spring  a  family  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  seven 
children,  the  eldest  14  years  of  age,  landed 
at  Alexander  with  only  $8  in  money,  and 
hardly  a  change  of  clothes  apiece.  They  set¬ 
tled  on  40  acres  of  railroad  land  which  had  a 
poor  log  house  and  several  acres  cleared.  The 
first  Spring  they  put  in  five  acres  of  com  with 
spade  and  hoe,  and  the  father  and  two  oldest 
daughters  worked  for  others  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity.  This  Spring  the  man 
has  moved  on  a  homestead  with  a  span  of 
horses  and  wagon,  two  cows,  two  heifers,  sev¬ 
eral  calves,  and  a  number  of  hogs  of  all 
sizes.  He  also  has  bought  a  cooking  stove 
and  furniture  for  his  house.  The  only  son  old 
enough  to  work  has  spent  most  of  the  time 
running  away  and  coming  back,  so  the  two 
young  daughters  have  been  the  sole  money 
producers.  A  year  ago  this  month  a  family  ar¬ 
rived  here  from  Canada  with  means  to  build  a 
house  and  barn  on  the  forty  acres  of  railroad 
land  they  contracted  for.  The  father,  having 
an  incurable  disease  when  he  came,  died  in  six 
months,  leaving  a  wife  and  six  children,  the 
oldest  being  girls  of  18  and  15  years.  These 
young  girls  by  their  labor  provide  the  family 
with  pork,  flour,  meal,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  all  the  comforts  they  previously 
enjoyed,  besides  making  the  first  pay  ment  on 
the  land  and  canceling  some  small  debts.  The 
mother — brave  woman — has  cleared  up  nearly 
four  acres  of  land  and  is  cultivating  it  with 
her  own  hands.  They  all  practice  strict 
economy,  it  is  true,  but  with  it  they  are  go¬ 
ing  forward  instead  of  retrograding.  One 
more  instance  and  I  have  done: — Four-and-a- 
half  years  since  a  young  Germau  came  here 
from  Illinois,  having  $9  and  some  clothing. 
Now  he  owns  a  farm  of  80  acres  of  as  fine 
land  as  lies  in  8aline  County,  and  this  Fall 
will  commence  building  a  pretty  new  house  in 
place  of  the  old  one  already  there.  He  has  had 
no  unusual  good  fortune,  but  has  earned  his 
place  by  steady  perseverence,  working  by  the 
month.  I  mention  these  cases  because  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  them ;  a  daughter  from 
each  family  has  lived  with  us  a  year-and-a- 
half.  The  young  man  has  worked  for  me 
since  he  first  came  to  the  State.  The  past 
year  has  been  a  disastrous  one  to  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  people  of  Arkansas  are 
not  the  only  sufferers.  The  short  cotton  crop 
has  taught  those  who  made  it  their  entire  de¬ 
pendence  that  mixed  farming  is  the  safest, 
and  perhaps  just  this  severe  lesson  was  needed 
to  impress  this  fact  ou  the  reluetant  people. 
At  the  South  energy  may  remedy  many  of  the 
failures  of  the  Summer,  as  crops  can  be  planted 
which  grow  during  the  Winter,  furnishing 
food  for  man  and  beast.  As  a  whole,  I  be- 
ieve  there  are  fewer  poor  people  in  Arkansas 


CATALOGUES 


Proceedings  of  the  Portage  County  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Secretary  Andrew  Wilson, 
Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Nebraska  and  the  Territories,  as  devel. 
oped  by  railroad  building  and  operation.  By 
J.  T.  Allan,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Catalogue  of  the  Rumson  Nurseries,  Red 
Bank,  New  Jersey.  Descriptive  catalogue  of 
grape-vines,  fruits,  and  hardy  ornamental 
plants. 

Reports  op  Consuls  of  the  United  States 
on  the  commerce,  manufactures,  etc. ,  of  their 
consular  districts.  No.  16,  February,  1882. 
Published  by  the  Department  of  State,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

William  H.  Moon,  Glen  wood  Nurseries, 
Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penn.  Descriptive 
catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  grapes,  small  fruits,  nuts,  etc.  Free. 
We  notice  that  this  catalogue  offers  the  much- 
talked-of  Russian  Mulberry. 

Everett  &  Gleason,  34  South  Market  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  A  very  neat,  plain  catalogue 
of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  herb,  tree  and 
grass  seeds,  flower  roots,  etc.  Among  the 
novelties  are  the  Telephone  Pea,  Perfect  Gem 
Squash,  Mayflower,  Livingstons’  Perfection 
and  Pres.  Garfield  Tomatoes,  Blount’s  Prolific 
corn  for  ensilage,  Russian  White  Oats.  This 
is  an  enterprising,  trustworthy  young  house. 

Charles  A.  Green,  Clifton,  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.  Catalogue  and  Instructor.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Raspberries,  including  the  novelties 
Lost  Rubie  -,  Schaffer’s  Colossal,  Souhegan  and 
Cuthbert;  Blackberries,  Currants,  including 
Fay’s  Prolific;  gooseberries,  grapes,  including 
the  Lady  Washington  and  Jefferson  of 
Ricketts,  Prentiss,  Golden  Pocklington,  Duch¬ 
ess  and  Early  Victor;  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds. 
Catalogue  free  to  our  subscribers.  Apply  as 
above. 

Nash  &  Bro.,  22  College  Place,  N.  Y. 
Treatise  on  the  Acme  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod-crusher  and  Leveler.  From  having  used 
this  valuable  implement  for  several  years,  we 
commend  it  very  highly  to  our  readers.  W e 
use  this  harrow  after  the  plow,  and  its  work 
is  well  described  by  its  name.  It  performs 
the  work  of  the  harrow,  clod-erusher  and 
leveler  all  in  one.  We  ha ve  had  no  experience 
with  this  implement  on  heavy  soils,  but  several 
who  have  report  to  us  that  they  are  as  well 
pleased  with  it  as  we  are  in  our  light  soil. 
The  catalogue  is  filled  with  testimonials  and 
will  be  sent  to  those  who  apply.  See  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Company,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 
A  catalogue  of  40  pages  explaining  the  Mapes 
celebrated  fertilizers,  their  composition,  use, 
value.  Hundreds  of  testimonials  from  careful 
tests  are  presented.  These  fertilizers  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  crops— vegetables,  grass,  grain. 
We  have  used  the  Mapes  manures  at  our  farm 
for  several  years— always  with  satisfactory 
results.  Our  fields  which  in  18S0  produced 
the  greatest  yield  of  corn  on  record  from  cul¬ 
tivation  so  inexpensive,  received  as  their  only 
fertilizer  from  350  to  500  pounds  per  acre.  All 
of  our  readers  interested  in  concentrated 
fertilizers  should  send  to  the  above  company 
for  this  work  which  will  be  forwarded  without 
charge. 

Annual  Report  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  for  1S8L  From 
the  above  named  report  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  this  Experiment  Station  which  is  doing  so 
much  for  scientific  agriculture,  is  in  a  good 
working  condition.  Under  the  directorship 
of  Professor  S.  W,  Johnson,  there  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  during  18S1,  170  samples  of  fertilizers; 
37  samples  feeding  stuffs;  56  samples  milk,  and 
15  samples  of  seed  have  been  tested,  and  five 
examinations  for  poison  made.  Seventeen 
station  bulletins  have  been  issued  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  journals  in  Connecticut  aud  neighboring 
States.  The  Director,  in  his  report,  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  State  Legislature  for  increased 
facilities  and  land  for  experimentation.  He 
asks  whether  the  station  "shall  remain,  as  it 
has  been,  a  mere  chemical  laboratory,  or  shall 
be  established  ou  a  broader  and  more  appro¬ 
priate  basis.’’  The  State  of  Connecticut  could 
do  no  wiser  thing  than  to  allot  to  the  station 
such  an  amount  of  land  as  will  enable  it  to 
conduct  all  kinds  of  experiments  pertaining  to 
our  agricultural,  horticultural,  dairy  and 
stock  interests.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  State  and  a  good  thing  for  the  country. 


*  m  '--v— 

The  County  Canvass.— (From  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
National  Academy  of  Design.)—  Fig.  106. 

tions  for  feeding,  cattle  trample  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  their  feed  in  the  mud.  Some  of  our 
most  thrifty  and  intelligent  farmers  are 
adopting  the  practice  of  stabling  their  stock 
in  Winter.  Wheat,  on  rolling  land  or  land 
that  has  been  underdrained,  looks  well ;  but 
on  wet  land,  which  has  been  subjected  to  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing,  it  has  been  lit¬ 
erally  pulled  out  of  the  ground.  Corn  on 
black  ground  was  a  fair  crop,  but  on  upland 
clay  it  was  very  “  sorry.”  f.  C. 

New  York. 

Jones villk,  Saratoga  Co.,  March  20. — The 
Winter  was  open  and  warm,  as  a  whole.  A 
few  very  cold  days,  but  little  good  sleighing. 

Prices: — Corn,  State,  85c.;  oats,  50@55c. ;  rye, 

90c.;  hay,  $12(^15  per  ton;  potatoes,  $3  per 
barrel; apples,  best,  $4  per  barrel ; butter,  30@ 

40c.  per  pound.  Men  are  engaging  for  Sum¬ 
mer  at  $20@33  per  month.  Money  plenty, 
and  to  be  had  at  low  interest  on  first-class 
security.  F.  B.  w. 

Nebraska. 

Crete,  Saline  Co.,  March  10. — Very  dry 
here  last  Summer.  Crops,  as  a  general  thing, 
a  failure;  corn  from  12  to  20  bushels  per  acre; 
wheat  from  four  to  six  bushels  per  acre; 
oats  from  30  to  50  bushels.  I  finished  sowing 
my  wheat  by  the  first  of  March.  Weather 
fine.  Farmers  are  sowing  wheat  and  plowing 
for  corn.  Corn  at  present  is  fetching  60c. ; 
hogs,  6c.  H.  B.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Circleville,  Westmoreland  Co. — Wheat 
was  Bown  late  last  Fall  and  does  not  look  well 
generally.  Prices  are  good  for  all  kinds  of 
stock  and  grain,  and  the  past  year  has  been,  I 
think,  fairly  remunerative  to  the  farmers.  I 
cannot  close  without  expressing  my  high  ap 
preciation  of  “  Stockman’s  ”  Notes.  He  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  his  business,  and  writes 
in  a  plain,  intelligible  aud  highly  entertaining 
manner.  Long  may  he  be  pleased  to  entertain 
and  instruct  us.  w.  s.  r. 

Ohioville,  Beaver  Co.,  March  13. — When 
plowing  on  February  27,  I  saw  a  number  of 
grasshoppers  %  inch  long.  My  tenant  says 
he  saw  them  about  the  first  of  February.  We 
had  but  one  snow  sufficient  to  haul  on,  which 
lasted  three  days.  Abundance  of  rain  aud 
mud.  We  live  iu  the  Smith’s  Ferry  oil  region ; 
we  burn  the  oil  for  illuminating  iu  its  crude 
state.  The  oil  has  medicinal  qualities.  It  is 
obtained  on  the  highlands  at  a  depth  of  1,000 
feet.  There  has  not  been  much  drilling  the 
last  year.  The  refiners  make  superior  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  from  it  at  Smith’s  Ferry  on  the  Ohio 
River  in  this  county.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  oil  business  has  given  us  a  good  home 
market.  We  raise  all  kinds  of  stock,  grain, 
vegetables  and  fruits  common  to  mixed  farm 
ing.  We  have  had  three  short  droughts  the 
three  last  years,  that  of  1881  being  the  long¬ 
est.  We  had  average  wheat,  oats  and  hay 
crops,  however;  corn  two- thirds  and  potatoes 
half  a  crop,  garden  vegetables  and  fruit, 
scarce  and  high  in  price ;  hay  is  three  to  four 
dollars  per  ton  cheaper  now  than  in  Autumn. 

Sheep  have  eaten  about  half  as  much  hay  as 
they  did  Inst  Winter,  aud  are  doing  about  as 
well.  Hogs  scarce;  fat  cattle,  five  to  Bix  cents 
as  to  size  and  coaditi  m.  Hay,  $10  in  meadow. 

Wheat  $1.35;  oats,  50;  corn  75c.@80c. ;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1.25;  butter,  40c.;  eggs,  25c.  There  are 
several  thousand  pounds  of  wool  on  hand  in 
this  neighborhood.  I  use  fertilizing  drills. 
Planted  our  corn  last  year  with  the  Farmer’s 
Favorite  drill  in  the  same  time  usually  spent 
in  marking  it  for  hand  corn  planters;  purpose 
doing  the  same  again,  as  it  proved  a  success. 

Wheat  is  generally  looking  well — above  the 
average.  Farmers  are  anxious  to  put  in  a 
large  Spring  crop.  Whoever  reads  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  be  well  posted.  a.  f 


Waterman,  DeKalb  Co.— Considering  the 
weather  we  had,  my  W.  Elephant  did  well; 
it  yielded  33  pounds  of  good-sized  tubers.  The 
W.  Oats  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  the  Army- 
worms,  but  I  saved  2%  pounds.  The  pinks  we 
lost  owing  to  the  excessively  dry  weather  of 
last  season.  J.  f. 

Indiana. 

Veedersburg,  Fountain  Co.— The  W.  Ele¬ 
phant  I  cut  into  13  pieces  and  planted  three 
feet  apart  each  way,  but  owing  to  overflow  it 
did  not  yield  very  well.  The  R.  B.  Sorghum 
grew  well.  Although  the  weather  was  very 
hot  and  dry,  it  turned  out  35  and  40  stalks  to 
the  bill.  The  W.  Oats  did  splendidly  and 
grew  five  feet  high ;  very  large  stalks  and 
very  little  smut.  The  asparagus  made  a  good 
growth — from  one  to  three  feet  high.  Flowers 
bloomed  profusely  and  were  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  w.  F.  j. 

Iowa. 

Forrest ville,  Delaware  Co.— The  W. 
Elephant  only  yielded  six  tubers.  The  R.  B. 
Sorghum  grew  only  two  or  three  heads  when 
it  was  killed  by  the  frost.  Asparagus  thrifty. 
Flowers  very  beautiful.  W.  Oats  rather  light 
— nearly  two  quarts  of  them.  c.  e.  c. 

Mt.  Sterling,  Van  Buren  Co. — Though  the 
above  is  my  P.  O.  address,  I  reside  six  miles 
in  Missouri.  My  White  Elephant  was  cut 
into  23  pieces  and  planted  one  eye  in  a  place, 
16  inches  apart;  yield  about  200  tubers  that 
measured  half  a  bushel — potatoes  smaller  than 
any  of  four  other  kinds.  The  W.  Oats  grew 
nearly  six  feet  high,  with  a  large,  soft  straw ; 
then  lodged,  smutted,  rusted,  and  yielded  nine 
pounds  of  nice  oats.  The  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum  came  up  well.  The  chinch  bugs 
took  most  of  it,  but  did  not  hurt  the  corn  by 
the  side  of  it.  The  sorghum  wilted  when  the 
corn  did  not.  I  cut  a  few  stalks  August  8, 
and  fed  them  and  some  corn-stalks  to  my 
cows,  and  they  ate  the  corn  first.  What  l  cut 
grew  again  about  three  inches;  what  I  did 
not  cut  ripened  seed  by  November  1.  I  shall 
not  try  it  again ;  I  think  com  is  much  better 
for  fodder.  The  asparagus  came  up  and  grew 
three  or  four  inches  and  then  died,  or  some¬ 
thing  killed  it.  Only  one  of  the  pinks  bloom¬ 
ed,  and  it  came  stepping  into  the  house  with 
little  three- year-old  one  day  before  it  was 
quite  open.  D.  j.  b. 

Michigan. 

Chadwicks,  Ionia  Co. — From  the  Beauty 
of  Hebron  Potato  I  received  from  the  Rural 
a  couple  of  years  ago  I  planted  a  bushel  of 
seed  last  season  and  raised  63  bushels,  which 
I  am  selling  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  My  W. 
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Domestic  (fconoimj 

CONDUCTED  BV  EMILY  MAPLE 


An  Frig  i  nth  VeUTinriry  iturgetiu  null  Oueuiist,  now 
■nvrlltiK  In  this  country,  s.tyu  that  tnost  of  tho  Horso 
DtWJitUc  Powders  Buhl  line  are  worthless  Hash-  lie 
tvs  that  HhorUluii’a  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely 
urn  and  Immensely  valuable  NoUKuk  u»  earth  will 
lake  henalay  like  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders  Dose, 
ue teaspoonful  toon.- pin:  food  ^ey^wjiere.orBeut 
„  «.uii  fr.r  <M,-hr  L.trer  Rtairnn  1  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO.. 


in  Your  Name  in  Handsome  Script  Type  on  jn 
/ II  Beautiful  Chromo  Cards,  lOe.  latest  Styles.  /  U 
I  U  Sentiment.  Friendship,  Scroll  and  Motto  ■=- 
Seerles,  IS  packs  tl.UX  Prompt  Returus. 
ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  31,  Northfokd,  Conn. 


Aircrtt*  wanted.  J5  n  liny  made 
sellluir  one  NEW  IIOUsKIIOLP 
Alt  l  ULES nud  FAMILY  SCALE. 

Weighs  tip  to  C5  Its.  Sells  at  #1.50. 
Domkstu:  SCAbtCo.. Cincinnati  o 


CORRECT  TIME! 


EVERY-DAY. 

During  the  Winter  months,  when  cows  are 
milked  in  the  barn,  for  all  our  care,  I  always 
find  dirt  in  the  milk  unless  I  strain  it  through 
cloth.  Hem  a  piece  of  old,  thin  factory,  ten 
inches  wide  and  twenty  inches  long.  Put  it 
over  one  side  of  the  top  of  the  pail,  clasping 
the  ends  with  the  fingers  while  the  thumbs 
push  against  the  ears  of  the  pail.  When  done 
rinse  in  cold  water,  then  warm  water,  and 
snap  it  good  to  get  off  every  substance.  Never 
put  into  hot  water  except  as  it  goes  through 
the  weekly  wash. 

FOR  CUTS. 

For  a  cut,  tamarack  balsam  is  the  most 
healing  of  anything  I  have  ever  known.  It 
will  take  the  inflammation  from  a  bad  wound 
in  a  short  time.  Renew  every  day  or  two  by 
soaking  off  the  cloth  with  warm  water.  One 
who  has  cut  tamarack  will  know  how  to  find 
the  balsam.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a  tea¬ 
cupful  in  a  place.  Keep  covered.  When  old, 
one  can  heat  it  before  using.  Economist. 


**T  ,oH'* 


aBpr  Grp.  Dough.  It  vtivrg  Im  iSI!  J*vjrx  JfrwatT'abh: 

Lrpa  ornrc  amontj  ]ndUu^  :it.d  T>:vcn\a/orthrJirst  time 
A/k  ‘  Boring  D«:r<]x,  Cmtoma,  Exploit*, 
Publt'.hc<!  by  Authority  of,  arid  full  Introduction 

By  Gen,  Sherm  an  ^ 

>>  itn  Steel  Portrait/*'  t;iiroinol‘latej»,  and  F me  En?rnr- 
mgs.  AgrnN  nrcinakii».*/tyur;^n^5aJc*3ol  thiHtrrnud  and 
fast mllhi'j  book  b\  !  Vw  th  tinytiis/ied  Author*.  It  ulhatsinht. 
COO  MOKi:  AGENTS  WA.VTEtK  Send  for  eimilars  to 

v  A.  1>*  H  OHTllLN'OXOM  A  CO.,  Hart  lord.  Conn. 

P  I  D  fl  0 lSend  a  ^  8tamP  10  Charles  Tollnbr,  Jr. 
||  II  ft  II  ABuooklvk,  N.  Y  ,  for  a  new  set  of  elegant 

”g"  pubUs^od0”10  Card8  aUd  L',lUU°gue  of  ,ate8t  de' 

pr  / 1  ElegantA'cu’  St/ite  rfiromo  Card*,  name  In  Gold 
♦J  I/  &  Jet  10ti.  Americ  an  Card  Co.,  West  naven,  Ct. 

4-1 1  ^r?^Drol?0,c  «rd8t  n?  2  aUtc'  w,th  name,  10c. 

"  Postpaid.  G.  I.  Rkku,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 

<t  7  2  E  weok'  *12  a  dfty  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  True  &  Co.  Augusta.  Me. 

<1;  at  £ome-  Samples  worth  $5  free. 

W**  l UJi4W Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

We  will  furnish  light  and  profitable  employment  to 
Behool  teachers  the  year  round,  and  guarantee  situa¬ 
tions  to  worthy  part  ies.  Address  with  stamp. 

M.  C.  PfiTERSON,  Gen‘1  ll'g'r,  OberUn.  Ohio. 

-vrow  IS  TH1C  TIME  TO  LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 
1 N  Over  15,000  miles  of  new  Railroad."  are  to  be  built 
tbc  coming  season.  We  will  give  a  written  guarantee 
to  furnish  students  good  paying  si  motion."  as  toon  as 
competent.  Address,  with  stamp. 

OBERL1N  TELEGRAPH  0O.,  Oborlln,  Ohio. 


OBERUN  TELEGRAPJ 


Oborlln,  Ohio. 


QJ~t  SAMPLE  CARD8,  ALL  New.  name  on  10c.  Ai 
Oil  Outfit  to.  CARD  WOliKM  Birmingham. 

(♦.fit?  a  week  In  yourowu  town.  Terms  and  $5  ou 
sP”'*  free.  Address  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Mai 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  L^Ling  pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cock  Rook 
sent  free. 

ltumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Sll 


REWARD  !  for 

a  ny  case  of  Blind 
Bleeding.  Itching, 
mm  mw  -mmw  Ulcerate*!,  or  Pro- 

tiu.uiiva'iKESthstDcBPsTPS  1*11, K  REMEDY 
falls  to  r  ure.  Prepared  by  J.P.MLLLER.  M.D.. 915  Arch 
Ht.  Phi]  a.,  Pa,  Aon  yenuine  icilhoul  hi*  siyruuure.  Send 
for  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  g  1 , 


100  saaqiBaptE,  esss&ius 

***  Llihogranli(:tl*"****B  Printed  On  All  * 1,11111 

|7t^TS=»  Weseiid Ihis-thu  most  Elegant  pack  ever 
UiC-Ef  puhlishcd-frcc  to  every  one  sending  to  eta. 
for  our  new  price  list,  A  illustrated  Premium  List. 
Agents  Large  Sample  Book  &  100  samples  35  cents. 
Address.  8TEYENS  IiUOlilkRN.  Aorthtord,  Conn. 

pj  /  1  Cards.  Feather  &  Hand  Series  tec-,  rancy  case  10c. 
tf  if  Samples  3c.  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ct. 

Cl  7  7  7  a  Yeftr  an<1  expenses  to  ageuts.  Outfit  free  * 
V  1  /  *  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 

ALABASTINE. 

- - - - - — -s  FOR  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS. 

/  tj  J*fl t'AflJS /  '  Unequaled  for  durability. 

S - <■  ',1 K  Beauty  and  Kaonnmy.  It  la  a 

.  VfiZ  valuable  discovery,  and  has  al- 

A/  trvM-  most  entirely  superseded  Kal- 

sonxlne.  It  produces  a  flue, 
/yQ  %./.  ^  lasting  and  naudsotuc  finish, 

\  fj  11  WiU  Pav  You 

7  v/'i  ,r>  to  send  for  a  sample*  Card  and 
.  C  vy,  Testimonials  to  SEKLEY 

i*  +  ryfr  W  BROS  33  Burling  81lp,  N.,  Y„ 
>  \  or  AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  faos- 

•  T  y  ton  &  Chicago,  and  it  B. 

- — -  CHURCH .  Grand  Rapids  .Mich 

fj  To  any  suffering  with  Catarrh  f 

or  bronchitis  who  earnestly 
I  7/  iff  desiro  relief,  I  can  furnish  a 

I  y  \\\  means  of  Permanent  and  Pos- 

I  1  Ra/  ♦  II  1  **ve  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment, 

I  r  Xyol'  1  No  charge  for  consultation  by 
I  i  ,na'*-  Valuable  Treatise  Free. 

I  It  Jlwlpa  jafikv^'S  1  "Hisremedivs  aie  the  outgrowth 
K  Ccofhia  o«  u  exjiericuoe;  they  are 

Urn  yCf  j^|  ■  tho  only  knoy'n  means  of  per- 
HtTHtotnO  ItrnYdOI  manent  cure ."—Boptist. 

■HH*UttjfC-UhiaiK«  iir  t.  P.  CHILDS.  Trov.  0. 


Yotir  Name  In  l 


FERN-LEAVED  PARSLEY. — FIG.  107. 

ble.  The  seeds  are  a  long  time  in  germinat¬ 
ing,  but  when  once  started  grow  freely 
enough.  If  sown  in  boxes  or  pots,  the  soil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  once.  We  are 
prepared  to  send  a  few  seeds  of  this  new  vari¬ 
ety  to  all  of  the  lady  readers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  department, who  choose  to  apply. 
Applications,  however,  should  be  made  at 
once,  and  to  Emily  May  le,  River  Edge,  Bergen 
County,  New  J ersey. 


think  I  prefer  my  baked  beans  and  Sarato¬ 
ga  potatoes  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  though 
I  am  thankful  there  is  a  plan  to  have  the 
bones  out  of  the  codfish;  and  I  wish,  oh,  so 
much,  as  the  time  comes  on  for  bass  fishing, 
that  some  good  Domestic  Economist  would 
tell  me  of  an  invention  to  scrape  fresh  fish 
more  quickly  and  to  better  advantage  than  it 
can  be  done  with  the  old-fashioned  knife. 


PARSLEY  FOR  GARNISHING. 


Third  Supplementary  Seed  Distribution 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1882. 


To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  raising  parsley  we  would  say  that  the 
pleasing  effect  of  the  bright,  green  leaves  for 
garnishing  meats  and  vegetables  for  the  table 
will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  starting  a  few 
plants  indoors  or  out.  The  variety  known  as 
the  Fern-leaved  we  have  found  most  desira- 


TIIE 

GREAT  GERMAN 


%-W  Read  page  219. 

QRIITU  Don’ti  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
OUU  I  II  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

. - .  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va. 

ps-g  WHEAT 

AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

the  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA. 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  PRICES;  LONGTIME;  REBATE  FOR  IMPROVE* 
ment;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen, land  aqt. 

MFU  MON  TH|»  Papes.  ST.  PAUL,  MlNN. 

THE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  pniiiuetlveinrins 

in  the  best  localities  in  the  West  negotiate. I  for  banks, 
colleges,  estate."  ami  private inillvliinals.  Coupon  Bomls. 
InhT.  st  ami  principal  p  ii.l  on  dny  of  maturity  at  the 
[third  IVnilonal  Jinn k  tn  JVtiv  York  Citv. 
Minds  promptly  placed.  Lirgc  experience.  No  losses. 
Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land.  A  o  ek  Ays  In  pav- 
or  interest.  On  I  y  the  very  choicest  loans  accepted 
l  ull  information  given  io  ihosc  secklnu  Safe  nnd 
pi'ontnblo  invest  merits.  Send  lor  cireu.ar,  ref¬ 
erences  and  sample  documents. 

F.M^KmS.pres.  L  H.  PERKINS, Sec. 

J.T.  W  ARN  h,  T  Ice  Pres  C.  W.  GILLETI,  Trcas. 

N.  F  HA  KT.  A  rid  Mot, 


ana  8an  Francisco  Railway  for  sale  on  seven 
ycara’t  imo,  at  from  $2.00  to  S8.00  an  acre.  Freo 
transportation  from  St.  I.ouis  to  purchasers  as 
per  Circular  sent  on  application  to 

W.  H.  YEAT01T,  ^Tonplo  Building,  j>  W.  H.  OOTTH?, 


.  Louis,  Mo. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


I.KAl’  YEAR  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one-half  cup  of  milk,  whites  of  three  eggs, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cream-of-tartar,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  and  three-quarters 
cup  of  flour. 

FROSTING. 

Yelks  of  three  eggs,  13  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  (if  granulated  one  less)  Flavor 
with  vanilla. 

INDIAN  PUDDING. 

A  great  spoonful  of  meal  moistened  with 
one-half  cup  of  molasses.  Scald  one  quart  of 
milk,  turn  this  over  the  meal,  after  this  is 
cool  add  two  eggs  and  a  little  salt.  Bake  one 
hour. 

FLOAT. 

One  quart  of  milk,  the  yelks  of  four  eggs, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  corn  starch.  Let  the 
milk  with  the  salt  come  to  a  boil,  reserving  a 
little  of  the  milk  to  mix  the  corn  starch  with. 
Beat  the  yelks  and  sugar  very  light,  and  mix 
the  corn  starch  with  them,  first  dissolving  the 
corn  starch  in  cold  milk,  then  pour  the  boding 
milk  slowly  into  the  whole.  Place  over  the 
fiie  again,  stirring  very  fast.  When  nearly 
cohl,  flavor.  Beat  the  whites  with  a  little 
sugar  just  before  serving  and  place  it  on  the 
top  of  the  custard. 

STIFFENING  LACE. 

One  teaspoonful  of  sugar  (white)  to  one  pint 
of  water  used  as  search  will  give  washed  lace 
the  appearauee  of  new.  Manufacturers  use  it. 

PRESERVING  THE  RURAL. 

We  think  very  much  of  the  Rural,  in  fact, 
it  occupies  a  diguified  position  in  our  house. 
As  they  come  we  fasten  the  numbers  of  each 
month  together  with  three  brass  fasteners, 
which  gives  then  a  book  form,  very  convenient 
for  reading,  and  also  gives  then  an  orderly 
look  on  the  pile  when  they  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  the  whole  year.  Other  weeklies  and 
dailies  build  fires,  go  errands,  or  are  sent  up 
stairs  as  soon  as  the  next  number  arrives. 

Map.y'  K,  Hopkins. 


ECHOES  FROM  EVERY-DAY  HOUSE. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“  And  what  on  earth  we’re  coming  to 
Does  anybody  know  ?” 

For  everything  has  changed  so  much 
Since  thirty  years  ago.” 

The  amateur  cook  is  singing  this  as  she  takes 
some  codfish  out  of  the  box,  and  as  she  sang  I 
thought  of  the  improvement  in  everything  re¬ 
specting  the  culinary  art  that  had  taken  place 
since  “  thirty  years  ago.”  Here  in  a  little  box 
was  our  codfish,  boneless  and  ready  for  balls. 
Of  course,  we  boil  the  fish  a  few  minutes,  put¬ 
ting  on  in  cold  water.  Too  much  boiling 
toughens  it.  Then  hot  mashed  potatoes  are 
added,  with  a  little  butter  well  mixed  in — one 
of  the  secrets  of  having  them  good  is  to  mix 
hot.  Fry  quickly  in  boiling  lard.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  parsley.  (Does  this  last  sentence 
seem  superfluous  i  It  adds  to  the  appearance; 
try  it.)  How  handy  everything  is,  from  the 
Atmore  Plum  pudding,  the  miuce-meat  and 
fruit  that  is  put  up  for  our  benefit.  Yet  I 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

BRIGHTENING  TIN-WARE. 

What  will  brighten  old  tin- ware  when  the 
tin  is  not  worn  off  ?  Mrs.  McL. 

A  nr. — We  have  found  a  paste  made  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  whtting  excellent  for  cleaning  both 
tin  and  silver  ware.  It  is  inexpensive,  does  the 
work  quickly,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  had  ex¬ 
perience,  is  quite  harmless  in  its  effects  upon 
the  plating. 

GRANITE  AND  AGATE  IRON-WARE. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  above  iron-wares,  and  which  is  the 
most  durable  ?  Mrs.  T.  J.  Loucks. 

A  ns. — There  is  no  difference.  One  manu¬ 
facturer  calls  his  ware  granite  and  another 
manufacturer  calls  his  agate,  but  the  ware  it¬ 
self  is  identical. 

- - 

jggTFast,  brilliant  and  fashionable  are  the 
Diamond  Dye  colors.  One  package  colors  1 
to  4  lbs.  of  goods.  10  cents  for  any  color. — Adv. 


PLAIN  BOILED  OR  STEAMED  PUDDING. 

Two  cups  of  sour  milk,  (mix  with  it  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  sour  cream  if  you  have  it), 
three  full  cups  of  sifted  flour,  half  a  cupful  of 
suet  minced  as  fine  as  possible,  a  large  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  and  a  little  salt.  Stir  the 
milk  into  the  flour  until  free  from  lumps,  add 
the  suet  and  salt  then  the  soda  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  pour  into  a  mold  or  dish  and  steam  two 
hours .  Eat  at  once  with  hard  sauce. 


COCOANUT  SPONGE  CAKE. 


One  cup  of  powdered  sugar,  five  eggs,  whites 
and  yelks  beaten  separately,  juice  and  half 
the  grated  peel  of  one  lemon,  a  little  salt,  a 
large  cupful  of  flour  sifted  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder  and  a  cocoanut  pared  and 
grated.  Beat  together  the  sugar  and  the 
whipped  and  strained  yelks,  then  add  the  salt 
and  lemon,  beat  in  the  whites  and  flour  by 
turns,  then  the  grated  cocoanut.  Pour  into 
shallow  pans  and  bake  half  an  hour.  The 
oven  must  be  well  heated.  Mary  B. 


If  you  wantthcBcst  TimeK<:eperfortheMoney  that 
can  be  bought  anywhere  in  the  World,  get  the 

Lancaster  W  atch 

Sold  by  Jewelers  throughout  the  United  States.  Its 
16  grades  are  not  the  lowest  in  price  but  the  best  for 
the  money.  All  Quick-Train  ^(-plate  Movements. 
Established  1874.  Ask  for  the  LANCASTER,  PA., 
QUICK-TRAIN  RAILROAD  WATCHES. 


STOVE  BLACKING. 


The  most  lasting  polish  is  said  to  be  obtained 
by  covering  the  stove  with  a  mixture  of  lamp¬ 
black  and  soluble  glass  and  after  letting  it  dry 
for  34  hours,  then  apply  a  mixture  (consistency 
of  cream)  of  black-lead  and  mucilage  and  pol¬ 
ish  at  once. 


REMEDY 

FOR 

RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA, 

SCIATICA, 

LUMBAGO, 

BACKACHE, 


SORENESS 

or  the 

CHEST, 

SORE  THROAT, 

QUINSY, 

SWELLINGS 

AND 

SPRAINS, 
FROSTED  FEET 

AND 

EARS, 

BURNia 

AND 

SCALDS, 

General  Bodily  Pains, 

TOOTH,  EAR 

AND 

HEADACHE, 

AND 

ALL  OTHER  TAINS 

AND 

ACHES. 

No  Preparation  on  earth  equals  St.  Jacobs  Oit  as  a  safe, 
si  bk,  simple  and  cueap  Extormil  Remadj-.  Atrial  entails 
but  tho  comparatively  trifling  outlay  of  M  Cints,  and  every 
one  suffering  with  pain  can  have  cheap  aod  positive  proof  of 
its  claims.  j,IRKCTlOKS  IK  ELEVEN  LANGCAGE8. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AKD  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 

A.  VOGELER  &  CO. 

Baltimore,  A Id.,  V.  S.  A* 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


HEAR  YE  DEAF! 

Garmore’s  Artificial  Ear  Drums. 

Aa  Invented  and  Worn  by  him  perfectly  reatorln*;  tho 

(leurlng.  Entirely  deaf  tor  thirty  years,  lie  hears  wiili  them, 
even  whispers,  distinctly.  Are  nut  observnhlo,  and  remain  iu  po¬ 
sition  without  aid.  Oeaurlptlve  Ciroular  free.  CAUTION:  Ito 
not  bo  deetdved  hv  bnaua  ear  drums.  Mine  is  rho  only  successful 
artificial  ear  drum  manufactured  JOHN  C  A  R  IM  ORE, 
8.  W.  COR.  FIFTH  *  HACK  STS.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


APRIL"  I 


THE  RURAL  MIW-YORKER. 


THE  JOHN  P.  MANNY 

Shear  Cut,  Short  Stroke,  Mowing  Machine. 

The  Only  Mower  Haying  the  Common  Sense  Cutting  Apparatus. 

Positively  the  lightest  draft,  simplest,  strongest,  and  most  durable  Mower  in  the  The  gearing  is  all  enclosed. 

market.  The  bar  floats  over  the  ground  with  less  friction  than  any  other. 

It  has  the  widest  tread  of  any  side-cut  mower  made.  It  has  proved  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  and  the  most  effective  in  cutting  salt  grass 

It  is  easy  on  the  horses,  and  will  do  more,  and  better  work  with  less  power  than  any  than  any  Mower  made. 

other  Mower  made.  It  runs  quiet  and  steady,  and  does  not  tremble  and  quiver  when  the  horses  travel  at 

It  never  chokes  or  clogs  in  any  grass,  and  has  more  cutting  power  than  any  Mower  a  good  gait. 

made.  We  guarantee,  our  Mower,  with  fair  usage,  to  be  as  safe  against  breakage  as  a 

It  will  cut  ns  effectively  when  driving  slow  as  when  driving  fast,  an  important  con-  wagon. 

sidoration  in  stony  or  stumpy  fields,  or  heavy  grass,  or  in  cutting  salt  hay.  It  has  no  side  draft,  and  has  an  adjustable  seat  and  foot-rest  so  as  to  balance  the 

Has  the  highest  wheels  of  any  side-cut  Mower  made.  machine,  no  matter  what  the  weight  of  the  driver  may  be. 

It  has  the  most  perfect  tilting  device  ever  applied  to  a  Mower.  Every  machine  fully  warrranted. 

The  bar  is  tilted  and  raised  with  the  one  lever.  Do  not  buy  before  examining  this  machine. 

WHERE  W  i:  HAVE  NO  AGENTS  WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICE©  TO  EAUMERS. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


General  Office  279U  and  281  Greenwich  St., 


NEW  YORK 


y 

CITY, 


N.  Y. 


Egf”  Active  Agents  wanted  in  any  Territory  not  contracted  for.  Send  for  Circulars,  Prices  and  Terms.  Correspondence  solicited  and  promptly  answered. 


PATENTED  MARCH  21st,  1882. 


Salves  all  the  see<l  mid  clcims  it  as  threshed.  Those  nnt  i<-i|tiitMig'  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  tirsl-elass  <'lo\  er  II  ii  I ler,  sliou  l«l  not  fail  to  send  for  eireulars,  which 
given  full  description  of  all  the  latest  Inprovenients.  Including'  our  "Sew” 
re-cleaning  attachment,  our  **  Aon  ”  tailings  elevator,  etc.,  etc.  All  improve¬ 
ments  are  secured  to  us  by  "  betters  Patent,”  bearing  date,  Itfareh  filst.  1882, 
securing'  to  us  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  this  "truly  wonderful 
machine.” 

For  full  particulars,  address 

BIRDSELL  MFG.  CO. 

Say  where  you  saw  this.  Sovitll  Bend,  T-nd. 


New"  Birdsell  Glover  Huller! 

-  ~LM 
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The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  nee.  Being 
a  strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  wiU  turn  dogs, 
piss,  poultry  as  well  a*  the  most  various  stock,  with¬ 
out  ilaugur  to  cither  fence  or  stock.  It  is  lust  the 
future  for  tanner*,  gardeners,  stock  raisers,  and  rail, 
roads ;  very  dcslwhl©  tor  lawns,  parks  or  cemeteries. 
As  It  la  covered  with  rust  proof  paint  it  will  lost  a  life¬ 
time.  It  is  supertax*  to  boards  in  every  rrpcct,  ami  far 
better  than  barbed  wire.  Wo  auk  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  \vi.ak  jutolf  into  favor,  The  Srdu- 
wtcK  Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  doty  all  competition  iu  neatness,  lightness, 
strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  the  BEST  and 
CHEAPEST  ALL  IKON  Automatic  or  Kfxf-ofen- 
ix  o  Gat*.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
particulars  address 

Sedgwick  Bros.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


UNION  RAILWAY  HORSE-POWER 

Send  for  Theso  Powers  arc  Gunr- 

Deseiiptire  jMkgk  Mitred  to  produce  more 
power  with  less  elevation 
T*  thaiymjr  other.  Have  larger 

wm.  l.  MovfK  *  into. 

SMOI  Gornuintown Ave. 

1 1  i i mix  Feed  Cutters, 
TEEE3EES3,  CL2ANE2S,  ic. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

Combined  Force  Feed  Grain  and 

FEK1IUZFK  imiliL. 

AS  Ol  PROVED  FOR  1881. 

Over  100,000  Now  In  Use. 

The  Buckeye  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  Grain  Drill 
in  the  world,  and  they  are  pronounced  by  all  to  lie  the 
most per /Vet  8kkpi.no  Macuunks  m  the  country.  No 
Grain  Drill  evor  made  gave  such  tTNIVERSM.  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  best  force-feed  in  the  market.  Our  Fer¬ 
tiliser  Sower  has  a  positive  force-Ieed  and  has  no  equal. 
Send  for  our  circular  giving  illustrations  of  new  im¬ 
provements,  Address  P.  P.  iH  VS'l'  A  Cm.. 

Spriigfield.  Ohio. 

Branch  Offices,  216  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Utli  St.  and  Clarke  Ave..  St.  Louis,  llo. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Buckeye  Broadcast  Seeders, 
Buckeye  U-foot  Sowers,  Buckeye  Riding  Cultivators, 
Buckeye  Walking  Cultivators.  Buckeye  Plow  Sulky 
and  Buckeye  Cider  Mill. 
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HOW  TO  TELL  WHEN  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  EXPIRE. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  Inquiring  liow  they  may 
know  when  their  subscriptions  expire.  Many  write 
us  :  “  As  tho  Rural  has  stopped  coming,  I  presume 
my  subscription  has  expired."  Our  method  Is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  we  trust  all  will  read  this  explana¬ 
tion.  Under  the  title  beading  of  the  paper  and  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  bull’s  head  is  the  whole  number  of 
the  paper.  The  number  of  the  present  Issue  will  be 
seen  to  be  1679.  The  next  will  be  1680,  and  so  on. 
Now  when  a  subscription  la  received  and  put  In  the 
printed  list,  52  numbers  are  added  to  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  and  printed  after  tho  subscriber's  name.  For  In¬ 
stance,  subscriptions  received  this  week  will  be 
numbered  on  the  printed  address  label  1731.  that  Is 
1679  with  52  numbers  added,  making  1731.  When, 
then,  the  whole  number  of  the  paper  reaches  1731 
then  all  subscriptions  so  numbered  expire,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  It  will  be  seen  that 
all  subscriptions  expire  next  week,  If  the  number 
after  the  printed  name  Is  1679 ;  if  1680,  the  week 
after,  and  bo  on  through  the  year.  If  there  Is  no 
number  following  the  address  on  the  wrapper  the 
subscription  expires  not  until  the  end  of  the  year. 


SS’nus  iff  tijc  TOetk. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  March  25,  1882. 

Longfellow  is  dead!  At  3:15  on  the  after- 
noon  of  the  24th  ult. ,  the  church  bells  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  anuounced  the  solemn  fact  that  the 
poet’s  spirit  had  taken  its  flight  to  the  un¬ 
known  land.  He  was  taken  dangerously  ill 
ou  Monday  last  with  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  but  by  the  middle  of  t  he  week  it  was 
thought  the  crisis  had  been  passed.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  however,  he  had  a  relapse  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  passed  away  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  small  circle  composed  of  his 
family  and  a  few  intimate  friends.  The 
poet  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  February 
27,  1807.  Entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1821, 
graduating  in  1825.  His  literary  career  began  in 
boyhood,  seven  of  his  best  poems  being  writ¬ 
ten  before  he  was  19  years  of  age.  With  his 
later  life  and  work,  the  world  is  familiar, 
and  the  story  needs  no  repetition  here.  One 
has  said  “His  passing  away  is  tbe  end  of  a 
beautiful  song  that  has  had  no  false  note  in 
it.” 

Eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  pay 
the  yearly  salaries  of  all  the  New  England 
Governors,  and  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
gets  $5,<X>0  of  it.  The  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  receives  only  $800, 

The  Lower  House  of  tbe  Massachusetts 
Legislature  passed  the  bill  permitting  women 
to  practice  as  attorney  at  law. 

President  Arthur  has  disapproved  the  find¬ 
ings  in  the  Cadet  Whittaker  case,  by  which 
Whittaker  was  sentenced  to  “be  dishonor¬ 
ably  dismissed  fr-mi  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1, 
and  to  be  thereafter  confined  at  hard  labor  for 
one  year  in  such  penitentiary  as  the  reviewing 
authority  may  direct."  The  President  says 
that  certain  papers  were  improperly  admitted 
in  evidence,  and  that  there  is  in  that  respect 
error  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court  in  relation 
to  a  material  issue,  the  foregoing  proceedings 
and  sentence  are  disapproved,  and  it  is  ordered 
that  Cadet  Whittaker  be  released  from  arrest, 

Another  railroad  horror  occurred  on  the 
21st,  ult.  at  Sweet  Briar  Station,  near  Bis- 
mark,  D.  T.  A  train  loaded  with  workmen, 
plunged  through  a  bridge  and  eight  were  in- 
gtant'y  killed  and  22  injured. 

The  Mississippi  waters  are  subsiding  gradu¬ 
ally  and  the  crevasses  in  some  of  the  levees 
are  being  closed  up,  i  he  suffering,  however,  is 
still  great  and  there  is  much  need  of  assistance. 
If  the  annual  June  rise  is  not  serious,  there  is 
yet  hope  that  the  land  may  be  put  in  condition 
to  raise  some  crops,  though,  of  course,  they 
cannot  be  more  than  a  small  average  of  what 
they  would  have  been  if  their  had  been  no 
flood. 

The  Grand  Jury  have  decided  not  to  indict 
Mr.  O.  B.  Potter,  the  owner  of  the  old  World 
Building,  the  burning  of  which  a  short  time 
ago  was  the  occasion  of  such  great  loss  of  life 
in  this  city . 

Nearly  4,000  im  nigrants  arrived  at  Castle 
Garden,  this  city  on  the  22d,  ult. 

Ex- President  Grant  and  wife  were  guests  at 
the  White  House  last  week  and  the  President 
gave  thorn  an  elaborate  dinner  which  was 
attended  by  several  “big  bugs"  of  tbe  capital. 

The  postal  mails  are  becoming  so  heavy  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Syracuse  that  five  of  the 
trains  are  “  worked  ”  complete  on  this  route. 
Matter  has  to  be  carried  west  and  east  to  clear 
it  out.  Postal  officials  say  they  cannot  imag¬ 
ine  where  all  the  mail  comes  from. 

Fifty  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Chinese 
Sunday-school  in  Chicago  have  sent  a  petition 
to  the  President  to  veto  the  Chinese  bill. 

The  first  Connecticut  River  shad  of  the  sea¬ 
son  was  caught  last  Monday  afternoon.  It 
weighed  5%  pounds,  and  w  as  sold  for  $5.25. 

Gov.  Jerome  of  Michigan  has  issued  a  card 
of  thanks  to  the  public  who  so  kindly  aided 
the  sufferers  by  the  recent  forest  fires,  and 
says  that  the  need  of  individual  assistance  is 
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now  happily  ended.  Contributions  at  the 
present  time  have  been  equal  to  the  earlier 
and  most  pressing  necessities,  and  the  State 
has  made  provision  for  the  future. 

After  a  debate  of  over  three  hours  the  Free 
Canal  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  New 
York  Assembly  on  the  23rd  ult.,  by  a  vote  of 
74  to  44.  The  resolution  was  also  the  special 
order  in  the  Senate,  but,  because  of  tbe  ab¬ 
sence  of  four  or  five  Senators,  its  considers 
tion  was  postponed  until  next  Wednesday. 

T  here  seems  no  doubt  that  it  will  secure  a  no 
less  decisive  majority  in  the  Senate  than  in 
the  House,  and  the  question  will  thus  be  submit 
ted  to  tbe  people  at  the  next  election. 

The  Anti-Chinese  bill  passed  the  house  on 
23d  ult. ,  by  a  vote  of  167  to  65.  It  will  now- 
go  to  the  President  for  his  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval,  It  is  thought  he  will  veto  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  violates  the  treaty  made  with 
China  last  year  which  allows  suspension  of  im¬ 
migration  but  not  prohibition, and  that  to  sus¬ 
pend  it  for  20  years  is,  in  fact,  a  violation  of 
the  intention  of  the  treaty.  If  the  suspension 
had  been  for  10  years  instead  of  20,  the  bill 
might  have  passed  almost  unanimously. 

A  steam  tug’s  boiler  exploded  at  Pier  8> 
Philadelphia,  on  the  2Sd  ult.,  killing  four  men 
and  injuring  others.  Much  damage  was  done 
to  the  piers  by  fire.  Tbe  body  of  Geo.  Scully, 
captain  of  the  tug,  was  blown  a  block  away-, 
over  a  row-  of  warehouses  and  against  a  brick 
wall.  He  lived  for  half  an  hour  after  being 
picked  up.  Too  much  cold  water  on  an 
empty  heated  boiler  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  catastrophe. 

Another  International  rifle  match  will  take 
place  at  Creedmoor,  near  this  city,  next  Fall. 
The  representatives  of  tbe  various  States  and 
Territories  are  to  meet  at  Creedmoor  on  Au¬ 
gust  15,  16,  17  and  18,  to  •ompete  for  positions 
in  the  team,  subsistence  being  furnished  them 
on  the  ground  during  the  four  days.  The 
American  team  have  agreed  to  shoot  a  return 
match  in  1883  on  English  ground,  if  the 
Britishers  would  come  here  this  year. 

Ex  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York, 
has  given  $80,000  to  Williams  College,  Mass., 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  dormitory. 

An  accident  occurred  on  the  17tb,  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Marietta  Railroad,  in  Ohio,  by 
which  thirteen  passengers  were  injured,  three 
of  whom  were  subsequently  reported  to  have 
died. 

The  total  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States 
last  year  aggregated  $81,280,900,  of  which  the 
insurance  companies  paid  $44,641,901). 

The  area  of  the  portion  of  Dukotn  of  which 
it  is  proposed  to  form  a  State,  is  about  80,000 
square  miles,  or  14,000  more  than  the  total 
area  of  the  six  New  England  States. 

Governor  Farnham,  of  Vermont,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  April  7,  Good  Friday,  as  a  day  of  fast¬ 
ing,  humiliation,  and  prayer  in  that  State. 
- - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  25,  1882. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  greatly  condensed  from  a  large  number  of 
telegrams  received  here  within  the  last  24 
hours: . 

Boston,  Mass.  As  hinted  at  here  last  week 
there  has  been  a  break  in  prices  of  wool  owing 
to  the  impatience  of  those  who  consigned  the 
product  to  commission  houses.  The  latter 
therefore  have  sold  at  about  one  cent  per 
pound  less  than  the  price  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  decline 
that  occurred  at  this  time  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  will  be  repeated  this  year.  There 
is  a  strong  impression,  however,  that  those  who 
bold  their  wool  will  get  better  figures  before 

the  new  clip  comes  into  market . 

Philadilihia,  Pa.  Speculative  excite 
ment  and  fluctuations  in  grain  are  a  serious 
drawback  to  legitimate  business.  All  “op¬ 
tions”  of  last  wheat  crop  are  controlled  by 
cliques  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  the 
“shorts”  have  been  covering  contracts  at 
steadily  advancing  prices  until  Thursday 
when  the  “bull”  movement  received  a  tempo¬ 
rary  set  back  from  realizations  here  and  in 
all  markets.  Flour  has  gone  up  another  25c. 
per  barrel.  Southern  farm  products  in  large 
supply.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  one 
cent  in  wool  owing  to  pressure  to  sell  chiefly 
among  commission  houses.  The  concession 
has  increased  sales  considerably.  Cotton  un¬ 
changed.............  . . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  An  unprecedented  rain 
early  in  the  week  in  southern  Ohio  and  Indiana 
caused  a  temporary  check  in  all  country  busi¬ 
ness,  as  traffic  was  suspended  on  the  highways 
and  railroads.  Overflow  on  small  streams 
did  much  danger.  Grain  remarkably  active 
with  a  sharp  advance  in  wheat,  corn  and  oats. 
Large  local  demand  keeps  prices  above  ship¬ 
ping  rates.  Hog  products  fluctuating  with  a 
downward  tendency.  Hogs  slightly  advanced 
in  price.  Wheat,  No.  2,  Red  Winter,  $l,85(g! 
$1,353^.  Corn,  No,  2,  mixed  71%@72c.  Oats, 

No.  2,  mixed,  52c . 

Louisville,  Ky. :  Grain  trade  reduced  ow¬ 
ing  to  damaged  condition  of  shipments. 


Flour  active.  Stock  decreasing  and  prices 
hardening.  Heavy  trading  in  imported 
Scotch  potatoes  as  well  as  seed  varieties.  Leaf 
tobacco  market  very  active  and  stronger. 
Lugs  advanced  another  %c.  Cotton  trade 
good  at  full  prices.  Wheat — No.  2  Red  Win¬ 
ter,  $1.85<§;1.38.  Corn,  No.  2  white,  79@80c. ; 

No.  2  mixed,  72@72}^c . . . 

Detroit,  Mich,  Navigation  on  lakes  isjopen. 
Receipts  of  grain  light;  shipments  heavier. 
Supply  of  wheat  in  this  State  is  small,  and 
interior  millers  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indi¬ 
ana  are  inquiring  here  for  supplies.  Wheat, 
No.  2  White,  $1.32  Corn,  No.  2, 71c.  Clover, 

seed,  $4.S0  for  prime . Milwaukee. 

Prices  of  wheat  receding  lc.  @  l)-7e.  under  a 
desire  to  realize.  Advices  from  Winter  wheat 
favorable.  Wheat,  No.  2,  Milwaukee  hard, 
$1.42)^;  do.  soft,  $1.30.  Corn,  No.  2,43c. ; 
White,  4Sc.  Rye  scarce  at  85}£c.  for  No.  1. 

Barley,  Spring,  fresh,  91c.  bid. . . . . 

Chicago,  III.  Wheat  has  again  advanced 
sharply.  No.  2,  Chicago  Spring  being  2%@ 
3Jijc.  higher  than  a  week  m go  and  other  grades 
proportionally.  Winter  wheats  have  been 
specially  active.  Corn  in  warehouses  has  in¬ 
creased;  but  prices  have  advanced  lc.  within 
the  week.  A  few  days  since  the  weevil  was 
reported  in  corn  in  one  elevator  and  corn 
straightway  advanced  c.  per  bushel ;  when  it 
was  known  that  there  was  little  damage,  corn 
settled  back  to  the  old  price.  Since  the  close 
of  last  October  this  city  has  shipped  of  meats, 
(hams,  shoulders,  sides)  313,230,550  pounds, 
against  426,026,450  pounds  same  time  in  the 
preceding  packing  season;  also  for  tbe  past 
week  sending  forward  3,221,250  pounds  lard 
and  3,600  barrels  pork,  against,  in  tbe  same 
week  last  year,  118,840,400  pounds  lard  and 
5,348  barrels  pork.  Wheat  No.  2,  Chicago 
Spring,  $1  S534'@$l  35)^.  Corn,  63c.@66c. 

Oats,  42c  @44}^.  Flax-seed,  $1  30@$1  35 . 

St.  Louis,  Mo. :  Land  in  this  section  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  plowing  is  in  progress. 
Growing  wheat  unusually  fine.  Reports  from 
nearly  all  the  Winter-wheat  region  in  the 
West  are  equally  favorable.  Wheat  has  ad¬ 
vanced  about  4j'iC.  per  bushel,  and  corn  over 
lc.  Graiu  market  fluctuating;  receipts  fight. 
Provisionsadvareing.  Tobacco  market  strong ; 
sales  large.  Cotton  steady  on  a  basis  of  1 1  J„'e. 
for  middling — about  53,000  bales  on  hand 
against  60,000  same  times  last  year.  Live 
stock  supply  and  receipts  extremely  small, 
and  prices  are  advancing  10c.  to  25c.  a  da\  on 
cattle,  according  to  grade:  1,500-pound  steers 
bring  $7  per  cwt  No  late  rains;  1  iver  in  nor¬ 
mal  stage . 


Preparing  for  Death. 


FACIAL  SIGNS  OF  PHYSICAL  DISTRESS 
— PALE,  HAGGARD  AND  SICKLY  COMPLEXIONS 

The  penalties  inflicted  by  the  perversion  of 
natural  laws,  through  irregularities  in  every¬ 
day  habits,  abuses  of  food,  drugs,  and  drink, 
loss  of  rest,  grief,  mental  anxiety,  and  physi¬ 
cal  inactivity  are  depicted  in  the  faces  of 
thousands.  They  are  manifested  and  visible 
to  all  observers  iu  pale,  haggard,  and  sickly 
complexions,  blue  and  dark  discolorations 
and  circles  about  the  eyes,  hypochondriacal 
characteristics,  including  nervousness,  timid¬ 
ity,  lretfulness,  drowsiness,  irritable  temper, 
and  other  abnormal  conditions  w  hich  unfit  their 
subjects  for  business  or  agreeable  associations. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  directly  traceable  to 
stoppages  and  cloggings  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  with  unwholesome  and  irritating  se¬ 
cretions,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  iu  the 
system  are  transmitted  by  absorption  into  the 
circulation,  aud  thence  to  every  part  of  tbe 
body,  acting  as  a  blood  poison  and  producing  a 
multiplicity  of  disorders  which  seriously  in¬ 
terrupt  nature’s  forces.  This  condition  of  the 
system  is  known  as  eostivenoss,  the  most  p>  ev¬ 
ident  of  all  ailments, especially  among  females, 
aud  the  source  of  more  misery  und  death  in 
the  form  of  nervous,  painful,  and  functional 
diseases  than  all  other  predisposing  causes 
combined.  Though  not  immediately  urgent 
or  fatal  in  its  ordinary  forms,  oustipation, 
by  its  insidious  and  undermining  effects  upon 
the  system — which  are  little  apprehended  and 
less  understood — places  in  jeopardy  the  health 
and  fife  of  all  its  subjects,  who,  through 
carelessness,  ignorance,  or  indifference,  neg¬ 
lect  to  obey  its  Bignals  for  relief.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  are  unconsciously  preparing  for 
death  by  such  neglect.  As  many  more  go  to 
premature  graves  annually  from  diseases  un¬ 
der  different  names  traceable  to  this  one  ex¬ 
citing  cause.  The  picture  is  not  overdrawn  ; 
physicians,  statistics,  and  medical  text- books 
affirm  it.  A  costive  habit  of  body  is  trouble¬ 
some,  intractable,  and  baneful  iu  its  effects 
and  results.  The  remedy  is  simple,  harmless 
palatable,  efficient  and  economial.  Simple, 
because  composed  of  nature’s  products,  with¬ 
out  any  taste  of  medicine.  Harmless,  inso¬ 
much  as  a  child  can  take  it  with  the  same 
freedom  as  an  adult.  Palatable,  owing  to  its 
comparison  in  taste  to  a  relishable  bit  of  fruit 
or  a  bonbon.  Efficient,  for  the  reliance 
which  can  be  placed  on  it  for  positive  cathar¬ 


tic  effects,  and  economical  because  cheaper 
than  pills  and  purgative  potions  of  every 
name  and  description.  Prepared  in  highly 
concentrated  form  from  rare  tropical  fruits 
and  plants,  its  cathartic  dose  is  smaller  in 
bulk  than  that  of  pills  and  disagreeable  med¬ 
icines.  Tropic-Fruit  Laxative,  recently  re¬ 
vised  and  highly  improved,  is  the  only  prep¬ 
aration  ever  produced  answering  the  above  de¬ 
scriptions.  A  single  trial  will  verify  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  all  claims  made  for  it.  The  new 
kind  is  to  bo  bad  in  twenty  five  cent  boxes 
only,  with  the  word  “  Revised”  printed  over 
trade  mark  on  label.  Boxes  thus  designated 
contain  50  per  cent,  more  lozenges  than  given 
heretofore.  This  elegant  fruit  preparation 
is  far  removed  from  the  commonplace  ;  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  or  approaching  it  has  been  offered 
sinco  the  beginning  of  time.  Mankind  and 
womankind  the  world  over  will  welcome  its 
discovery  and  advent  into  the  healing  world, 
both  for  the  succor  it  aJTords  from  dangerous 
bodily  ills  and  the  freedom  it  holds  out  against 
bondage  to  pernicious  and  unwholesome 
drugs. — Adv. 
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PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  25. 1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— The  better  marks  of  German 
beans  have  been  pretty  well  drawn  upon  and  a 
steadier  business  In  noted  In  State.  Prices,  however, 
for  the  latter  continue  tame  aud  Keller*  are  willing 
to  release  be*t  murk*  of  white  at  the  rated  annexed. 
Red  beau* quiet;  sales  make  little  Impression  on  the 
stock.  Peas  <>1  all  kinds  weaker 

Beans  marrow,  prime,  fair  to  good,  $3.50 

@3.73;  medium,  choice,  SU.lUSlh&'i;  fair  u>  good,  $3.10® 
8JJ5;  pea,  choice,  #ASr>@3.45;  Tnlr  to  good.  $3.0tf@ti.3(J; 
white  kidney,  choice,  KTrtifi  Sl>:  fair  to  good.  $3.90® 
3.75  red  kidney,  choice,  #'2.8U@2,85:  fair  to  good,  $2.40® 
2.75;  turtle  soup,  $1.7 i@1.83;  German  in  bags,  prime, 
$2.75643  l.V.  California  Lima,  $4.50. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  $I.40@1.45;  poor  to  good,  $1.00 
@1.25:  Southern  b.  e..  per  2-bu,  bag,  $4.00. 

Receipts  lor  the  week,  2,710  bushels. 

Exports  do,  370  pkgs. 


Breadstuff#  and  Provisions,— Closing  prices; 
Price*  of  flour,  meal  and  feed.— Flour,  No.  2, 
^  bbL  #3.00,48  li’,.  State  and  Western,  nuperhne,  $4  2o 
@4  65;  city  mills  XX.  $6.'.tHjg7.IKI;  Bprtm»  wheat,  extra. 
$4  spring  XX  and  .XXX’,  *5.H.I@7.U0:  patents, 

#6.75@8.50;  Ohio,  round  hoop,  shipping.  $4.85@V25  do. 
trade  brands.  $5.25*6  JO.  fit.  Louis  extra,  $UJV3A25; 
do.  double  extra.  ?'•.  *  i:  do.  family,  $6.Njfj»7. 50; 
Minnesota  clear  and  straight*,  $5.80@7.»i;  Southern 
extra  shipping,  XX  and  family,  #t>.in@7.75. 

Rye  flour,  auperilne.  #t.25@l.85.  Corn  meal.  Brandy¬ 
wine  $8.7i*iidl.  1 5:  Western.  $3.35 <.<63.70.  Buckwheat 

(lour,  V  1  it  tt.*. #1.9  Wheat  teed,  40  n>»  IF  ton, 

$23.00:524.1X1;  01  ms  V  ton,  0<>;  UX)  Os  «  ton 

$34.00^8.00.  Rye  feed,  433.5tbiW.OO. 

Price*  of  grain. — Wheat,  No.  2  Spring,  $1.30®  1.35: 
Spring,  $1.10561.40.  red  Winter  "No.  2,  $1  i'@t.4J;  red 
Winter,  $l.lj@!.4ti;  white  Western  and  Stunt  $1.35® 
1.45.  Rye,  9*393c.  Oats,  white  No.  1  58c  :  No.2  5614c. 
No.  3(  Vk.’.;  mixed,  No.  1,  Me.;  No.  2.  53$33Mc.; 
No.  3.  52V>c.  Corn.  Western,  mixed,  55J>77yje.;  do.  No. 
2,  75U.'&"ri5£r.;  white  Western.  h0@t*X\;  new  yellow, 
Southern,  SX3.S7C.;  white  Southern,  yellow 

Western,  7T«Sbe.  Barley,  Canada,  No.  1,  $1.15; 
do.  "bright,-1  $1.16;  State,  4-rowed,  $1. IB®  1.07;  do. 
2  rowed,  90.0:5(1.  Barley  malt.  State,  2  rowed,  $1.0216 
@1.07:  do.  4-rowed,  $1.10@1. 15;  do.  Canada.  #1.23641.35 
Receipts  for  the  week,  wheat,  30,1*10  bush.;  corn, 
43,820  uo.;  oats,  306,656  do.;  rye,  4,350  do.;  malt, 
83,344  do.;  barley .  97,950  do.;  flour,  91,255  bids.;  corn 
meal,  2,083  do. 

Exports  for  thn  week,  flour, 5S, 490 bbls.;  corn  meal, 
2,368  do.;  wheat,  44,042  bush.;  corn,  833,70)  do.;  oats. 
2,104  do. 


Butter.  The  higher  quotations  for  solid  packed 
are  for  new.  A  little  old  Is  held  for  Southern  orders. 
Fresh  made  Is  now  the  feature  of  the  market.  Sup¬ 
plies  are  moderate  and  used  up  promptly.  This  Is 
all  that  keeps  prices  In  the  close  ranges  noted.  If 
Spring  hutter  become*  plenty  enough  to  be  curried 
over  a  day  or  two  rate*  run  down  pretty  quickly  for 
State.  New  packers  for  market  should  aim  to  keep 
even  color  and  also  to  avoid  high  color.  Coloring 
matter  should  not  be  churned  with  the  creuin,  but 
worked  into  the  butter. 

Creamery,  fancy,  special  hrnntU, etc., 41c.:  choice, 
42@43e.:  fair  to  good  38@4tc.;  ordinary.  7b66*X.v.  State 
half  urkln  tubs,  fancy,  fresh.  42o.;  choice,  39@41c.; 
prime.  36,X fulr  to  good,  90*350.:  firkins,  choice, 
40c.:  fair  to  good,  ®@89c;  Ordinary,  SOM,  34c.; 
Welsh  tubs,  choice  ■Hoodie.;  fair  to  good.  35@39e.;W.  Im¬ 
itation  creamery,  33@4  c.;  dairy  choice,  OT@39e.;  good 
to  prime,  SAjibhe.;  ordinary  to  fair,  25@tilc-;  factory, 
June,  floe,  15@16v.;  general  run  do.  I3@14c.;  choice, 
current  make,  34@35c,;  fair  to  good  do.  25® 32c.;  or¬ 
dinary,  12®  20c.;  roll  butter,  flue,  29@30c.;  ordinary, 
25@28e. 

Receipts  for  week,  13,250  pkgs. 

Exports  do.  651  do. 

Chicks  it  The  cable  has  advanced,  but  not  enongh 
to  Induce  shippers  to  pay  the  holding  rates  of  some 
dealers,  Flue  factory,  however,  can  all  be  placed  at 
ful  prices.  For  under  grades.  Including  Western  und 
most  skint*,  the  buyer  can  help  muke  the  1  rtco. 

State  factory,  fancy  mild  to  home  trade,  I2?f@ 
13c.;  choice.  l2@12J*c.  ;  prime,  ll@ll.3ic.  ;  fair  to 
good,  itfplOljc.;  ordinary,  7@So.;  Ohio,  flat,  best 
12®  12!4C.;  prime,  10@1U\:  fair  to  good,  8®10c.; 
creamery,  part  skims,  choice,  .r>«@6o.;  fair  to  good, 
5«.6!ie  :  ordinary.  36#4Mc.:  '  Iron-clad,  l@2c.” 

Receipt*  fur  the  week,  15,161  boxes. 

Exports  do,  13.1118  boxes. 

Liverpool  cable,  fils. 

Steam  to  Liverpool.  208. 


Texas. 


Cotton  —The  week  lias  been  marked  as  a  dull  one, 
The  Influence  of  the  flood  has  subsided,  deliveries  are 
libera' at  nil  points  lor  the  date,  and  orders  from 
abroad  nee  moderate.  The  latter  face  Is  a  prominent 
cause  of  our  weakness.  Great  Britain  wllldrnw  large¬ 
ly  this  ye-r  from  tue  East  Indies.  The  receipts  at 
Bombay  are  3*1,000 bales,  or  three  times  the  quantity 
of  this  date  last  year. 

current  prices. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 

Btrlct  ordinary 
Good  ordinary. 

Btrlct  good  ordlunry . 11 

Low  middling . 

Strict  low  middling 

Middling .  12 

Good  Middling 

Strict  good  middling .  12  13-16 

Middling  fair .  13 

Fair . 

Good  ordinary. 

Strict  good  oral] 

Futures  closed  os  follows;  March,  12.09@12.10c.; 
April,  12  l3@12.14c.;  May.  12.Sl@12.32c.;  Juno,  12.60c.: 
July,  12.676ll2.U8e.;  Augu*t.  12.81@i2.82c.;  September, 
12.45@l2.4le.;  October.  11. 73@ll.74c.;  November,  11.54® 
lL56e.;  December,  1 1.5667 11.58c. 

Receipt*  tor  week,  10,996  bales. 

Export*,  do.,  18,628  do. 

Dried  Fruits.— Apples  of  all  kinds  are  regarded  as 
good  property  utul  price*  are  llrm  for  nil  prime  goods. 
Sun-dried  are  above  the  views  of  shippers,  but  the 
Btook  Is  not  oppressive  und  If  holders  conclude  to 
shade  rates  it  w  ill  be  after  Western  wants  are  more 
fully  determined.  Peaches  dull  at  restrictive  prices. 
Small  fruits  well  held  for  nice  round  stock. 

Southern  apples,  ordinary  to  good,  554@6c.; do.  fine 
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to  choice,  6)$@3c;  fancy 
nary,  6@6JiOj  do,  chol 


estern,  crop,  ordl- 
State,  flue  out, 


6®6^fc.;  do.  old.  quarters,  6@6Hc.;  evaporated 
apples,  1881,  10^@l2)t£c;  do.  choice  ring  cut,  13@14c. 
Peaches,  southern,  crop  13@15c;  Carolina  do.,  good 
to  fancy,  I7@18e;  fia,  do.  peeled,  15@tfio;  evap¬ 
orated  peaches,  peeled. 80@33c;  do,  impeded,  I2^<ai4c; 
unpeeled  peaches,  halves,  Mit-’iXc;  do.  quarters,  5® 
5Uc.  Plums,  Southern,  12ki«tn3e.;  State, 

Cherries.  Southern,  lH@1!)c.  Blackberries,  14@14Mo- 
Raspberries,  2$@27c.  H  uckleborric*,  I3®12^c, 

Eooa— During  the  week  the  market  sank  to  15c. 
for  Western  fresh;  this  brought  out  a  better  demand 
and  witn  the  netive  trade  for  the  season,  the  mantel 
shows  considerable  firmness  at  the  close. 

Jersey,  single  bids.  ¥  doz.  l7@l"Wc.;  Pa.  and  State 
fresh  laid,  no.;  Western  and  Canadian  do,  best,  16)s@ 
17c;  Southern  do,  16®16!^c.,  duck  eggs,  32@33c.;  goose 
eggs.  GO® 65c. 

Receipts  for  week,  15.161  packages;  do.  last  week, 
13,018. 

Fresh  Fruits.— Apples  firm,  as  rough  lots  are 
quite  out  of  the  way.  P.ussels  continue  to  go 
abroad  freely.  Fancy  red  in  n  small  way  will  mark 
$4.50.  Cranberries  are  nearly  out.  Fla.  ornnges 
scarce  and  ttlsh  forall  useful  cases.  Large  tldn  rind 
bright  are  quick  at  81.  Strawberries  liave  come  in 
liberally  und  prices  are  low;  the  weather  Is  against 
market  sales  as  the  attendance  la  light  when  the 
weather  Is  treacherous.  Pennuts  quiet;  hnyersonly 
take  lots  for  Immediate  wants.  Pecans  about  ull 
here;  quoted  firm.  Hickory  not  wanted. 

Strawberries.  Charleston,  b  qLJSASSe.;  Fla^25JW5c  i 


ibliootus  CWUC,  ■•n'WO  IlUAoU  IVW5|  «*  I  V*  rwii- 

berries,  Jersey  choice,  ¥  crate,  $3,75@4.C<);  prime, 
$8.25@3.50:  fair  to  good  $2.73@SJXl.  Oranges,  Florida, 
V  half  bbl.  case,  $Tt.(»@7.l)0;  do.  U  bbl,  case,  ordi¬ 
nary,  88.mX34.U0, 

Peanuts,  Va,  hnntl-pk'd  ¥  It  9@9!4jc.;  do,  f'y,  B@8Mc- 
extra  prime,  "W'WC. ;  good  to  prime,  7@71^c.; 
shelled,  6@6>tf<5.;  pecan  nuts,  10@12c.  Hickory  nuts, 
75c.ffl$I, 

Exports  for  week,  1,852 bblfl.  apples. 

Hay  and  Straw.—1 The  market  Is  well  supplied  with 
hay  and  prices  rule  very  steady.  A  little  extra  Tim¬ 
othy  might  be  quoted  at  81.  Shipping  Is  In  fair  de¬ 
mand:  the  range  is  for  cash  (7  days)  or  :50  days.  Straw 
Is  easier  as  the  needs  of  the  city  are  lessened. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  fine,  ¥  1UU  &>«.,  85@95c.t  do. 
fair  to  good,  7D®Wie. ;  shipping  quality,  60@7f)e.;  elover 
mixed,  TO® 75c. ;  all  clover,  flUOGOc.;  salt,  5!i@60c . 
Straw,  beat  rye,  TO@75c.;  short  rye  50@60c. ;  oat,  10® 
50o. 

Export*  for  week,  SG8  bules. 

Hops.— There  Is  ad  marked  change  to  note.  Current 
business  appears  lo  be  of  fair  proportions,  though 
without  spirit,  while  there  is  enough  stock  offering 
at  one  point  or  another  to  keep  values  slightly  In 
buyers’  favor. 

New  York  State  crop  of  1881,  prime  to  choice,  25c.; 
do.,  mediums,  22@24c.;  do.,  low  grades  lH©20c.: 
crop  of  1890,  good  to  prime,  18@22c.;  do.  low  to  fair, 
12@15o.;  crop  of  1S79,  fair  to  choice,  16@18e.;  old  olds, 
8@15c.;  Eastern,  crop  of  1881.  fair  to  choice,  20@26c.; 
Wisconsin,  do,,  2O0$id.:  Pacific  Coast  do,  20@23e. 

Reoelpts  for  the  week.  1,791)  bales, 

Exports  for  the  week.  685  do. 

Milk.— Enlarged  supples  have  lowered  the  average 
for  commission  cans  arm,  compared  with  last.  The 
largest  deliveries  ware  by  the  Frio.  Average  for  the 
week,  $1.25  per  can  of  40 quarts. 

Poultry  and  Gamk.— There  Is  a  fair  demand  for 
dressed  poultry;  good  supplies  of  frozen  keep  the  of¬ 
fering  well  regulated  ami  prime  tnarksof  It  are  quot¬ 
ed  as  strong  as  fresh  killed,  There  are  few  rough 
lots  here.  Live  poultry  brings  good  prices,  but  large 
receipts  are  not  wanted. 

Fro?.on  turkeva,  choice,  17@l  'o. ;  fair  to  good,  13® 
16o.;  chickens,  choice,  14®  Ilk.'.;  fair  lo  good,  I0@13c.; 
ducks,  choice,  17@!8e,;  fair  to  good.  l&vioe*  geese, 
choice,  I2®t3a.  Fresh  dressed  turkeys,  small  dry 
plek<Ni  Philo., '  7®  180.  choice  Jersey,  lcotlOc.;  do  State 
and  Western,  12®  15c.;  poor  to  fair,  fixe. lie.;  capons, 
25®26o.;  slips.  21  wBl:  chickens,  fair,  ll&lJc.;  good  to 
prime.  14&l«e.;  Phria.  dry-picked,  AAJtiilo.;  broilers. 


prime  it®  15c.;  fair  lo  good,  ll@13e.;  poor,  f®7o.  Ducks, 
choice,  Jvaaae,;  do  fair  to  good,  liffllSo. 

Live  fowls.  Brnto  and  J'y,  lSOJllc.  Western,  12@l3o.; 
Roosters,  young.  S»9c.;  old,  G®7o.;  turkey*.  Jersey 
and  Va.  Ite.t  Western,  T2@14e.  Ducks,  suite  and 
Jersey.  ¥  pair,  ?5<®$-..2b:  do.  Western,  #>@80c,  Geese, 
State  and  Jersey,  $i.75@2.23;  do  Western,  $125@1.62. 


There  is  no  special  activity  In  any  Item.  Ducks 
have  become  au  old  story,  Pigeons  continue  scarce 
and  high. 


Eng.  snipe,  fresh-killed,  b  doz.,  $t.75@2.00;  early- 

Sacked  Ice-housc,  25@30c.;  wild  pigeons,  flight,  b 
oz.,  $2.2o@2.50;  wild  canvas-baekduclta.b  pair.  *1.50® 
2.00;  re<l  head,  10®50c.;  mallards,  20®40c.;  teal  and 
wood,  25c.;  common,  10@t5e.:  squabs,  tame,  light,  b 
doz.,  $4.50@5.0l>;  do.  dark,  $2.50@8  00;  tame  pigeons, 
live,  ¥  pair  50c. 

Rick— Firm;  best  parcels  withheld  at  the  moment. 
Receipts  mainly  common  In  bags. 

Carolina,  choice,  7W®Sc;  good  to  prime,  7®?)$'e;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  5&®b!qc;  Louisiana,  low  to  fair, 
5«®GMc. 

Seeds.— Exporter*  still  buy  a  few  lots  of  clover  but 
ask  for  concessions  In  price.  The  home  demand  Is 
very  good.  Quotations  unchanged.  Timothy  Is  not 
offering  on  track,  the  receipts  being  directly  to  deal¬ 
ers.  There  Is  a  good  home  demand  at  steady  prices. 

Clover,  Western  1881,  car  lots  on  track,  8)u®l%c.; 
Timothy,  lob  lota  in  store,  $2.75®8.25;  car  lots  on 
track,  $2.75@2.90. 

Sugar  and  Sirup— Have  advanced  owing  to  active 
speculation  in  Cuba.  Refined  sugar  quoted— 

Cut  loaf,  b  it,  WWc;  crushed  10J*C:  cubes  10c.; 


C  7%®7>Sc;  yellow  7®7^o. 

Sugar.  Molasses. 

Common. .......... .......  42@44  ..  .. 

Fair  to  good . 4i@4S  ..  .. 

Prime  lo  choice . 50®52  ..  .. 

8ugar  h'se  molasses,  ordinary  hhds. . . . 23@25 

do  do  do  bbls . . .,..25®27 

do  do  extra-heavy  hhds . 27®28 

do  do  do  bbls... . 2s@29 

New  Orleans,  fair  to  good . 55®ti2 

do  prime  to  choice.... . 65®70 

do  fancy . . . ...,71@75 

Veoetabi.es.— Scotch  and  Irish  potatoes  retain  their 
trade  Many  of  the  later  cargoes  are  sprouting  and 
sell  low.  Since  Jan.  1  the  receipts  are  m  arly  475,000 
bags.  Fine  domestic  are  firm  aud  good  common  It  la 
thought  Will  sooo  divide  Home  trade  with  foreign. 

Potatoes— Bermudo.  ohl  crop,  b  bbl.,  $4.U0@t>  50;  N. 
8.  Rose.  $L12®3.,5;  state  do  r  bbl  ga.iaa3.62:  Peer¬ 
less,  b  bhl.,  $2.5bgtSJOOt  8nowflake,  State,  b  bbl,,  $3.12 
@3.37:  Burbank,  b  bbl.,  *U2@3.W;N.  S.  Chill  red, 
bulk,  $2.9003.75.;  Scotch  aud  Irish,  ¥  buah.,  i»@ 
75e.;  sweet  potatoes,  fine,  b  bbi.,  $5-(JUt  So.  yams.  $2.U0 
@2.50. 

Southern  green  irtuff  arrives  In  large  quantities. 
Fancy  Items  like  peas,  beans  aud  asparagus  only  Meli 
when  choice.  Kale  active  as  cabbage  Is  scarce. 

Green  peas,  Savannah,  b  crate,  $l.75@3.U0:  do  Fla. 
50c.@$l.0u.  8trtng  beans,  Fla,  $1.50@3.50;  wax  beans, 


JUCtbULHt  ouuvunut  bl.WVV'i\"'|  >< -m, 

1.50;  do.  Scotch,  $2  l>V,f225.  OulOOB,  twhlte,  gt.SO® 
3.00;  yellow.  $I.2J<@1 .2D.  red.  Eastern,  $1.25@t.!»;  Ches¬ 
ter,  gl.0kjjl.2i;  beets,  g2.85@2_Xk  cabbage,  ACO@L0U: 
Russia  turnips.  L.  L.  gl.7V.i2.2r.,  Cauada,  #tjU0@1.50; 
squat  h,  L.  L,  g3.50@LO>;  do  Fla.  white  ¥  crate  $l.25@ 
1.50;  carrots,  ¥  bbl,  $U«X»1.23;  asparagus,  Charleston, 
b  doz.  bunches,  $4.75@3.50;  Russia  turnips,  do.  b 
bbl,  $1.50@l.7S;  t  >  aloes.  Bermuda,  ¥  box,  25@50c.; 
Florida,  b  6-qt.  crate,  40@75o.;  do.  b  bush,  crate, 
$1.50@3.5O;  beets,  Bermuda,  ¥  orate,  $L26@i.50j  do 
Fla,  2.00@2.50, 

Exports  for  week,  1,024  bbls  potatoes. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  March  2%  1882. 

Bkkvkh.—  Receipts  for  week,  9,315  head;  do.  last 
week,  10,920  do.  Light  supplies  have  given  sellers  a 
strong  position;  this  With  no  material  surplus  of 
dressed  beef  at  the  markets  or  In  the  hand*  of  slaugh¬ 
terers  Imparts  a  buoyant  tone  to  prices  not  custom 
ary  in  the  season  of  Lent.  A  car  of  poor  Western 
Stockers,  859  tb  average,  sold  nt  9Qc  to  dress  55  IS;  a 
load  uf  half-breeds  from  Missouri  at  lij^Cto  dress  54 
tt;  2  cars  of  State  dry  cows  at  le  ¥  u>  live  weight,  aud 
$30  ¥  head;  7 cars  of  LauoasterCo,  (Peun.) stable-fed 
cattle  at  I2@13c  to  dress  57  tb,  and  other  sales  of  corn- 
fed  native  steers  were  from  lie  to  dress  56  %  to  12>6o 
to  dress  08  a,  for  common  to  very  good.  _ 


IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


\Un;o' 


Milch  Cows.— The  receipts  have  not  been  closely 
sold  out,  and  prices  are  lower  on  all  grades.  State 
milkers  have  sold  at  $40@60  per  head,  with  some  com¬ 
mon  at  $37.50. 

S wink.— Receipts  for  the  week,  18.2S3  head;  do.  last 
week,  20,070  do.  8carce  and  high  following  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  'change. 

Hogs,  Jersey  dressed,  heavy,  89f@9c.:  city  dressed, 
9@9V*c.;  live  hogB,  ¥  100  »»..  $7.()0@7.27;  Jersey  dressed, 
light,  10c.;  do  medium,  9)lc. 

Sheep  A«cn  Lambs.— Receipts  for  the  week.  33,750 
head;  do  last  week,  24,525  do.  Supplies  liberal,  but, 
are  wonted.  Buyer*  took  hold  promptly  and  cleared 


Complete  Manures. 

JFor  EACH  CROP,  containing  just  the  neces¬ 
sary  PLANT  FOOD  it  requires. 

‘"AA”  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

"  Pelican  "  Bone  Fertilizer, 

S3f~  We  make  the  above  from  bone. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  of  all  Descriptions. 
Cround  Bone. 

STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

Our  circular,  containing  facts  Interesting  to  farmers 
furnished  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 

215  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


.  SEED 

catalog^ 


the  pens  at  about  previous  prices, 


. - .  . - j.  Sheep  sold  at  5-W@ 

i  )ic  for  poor  to  choice,  and  a  few  yearling  latnb3  at 
7)40.  Spring  lambs  $1@S  ¥  head,  as  to  weight. 

Veal  Calves.—1 Veal  has  been  helped  by  scarce  beef 
and  prices  close  very  Arm  for  all  prime  grades.  The. 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  handling  dressed. 

Hog  dr  eased  calve*,  Jersey,  choice,  iSj^e;  fair  to 

?;ood,  liable.;  State,  fair  to  prime,  ll@12c.; 
’hit.  11®  12;  iwuntry  dressed,  poor  to  fair,  S@l0Asc.; 
grass.  6Hi®7t<ie.;  live  calves,  Jersey,  prime  to  choice, 
9@9‘4e. :  Slate  prime  to  choice,  9@9)4c.;  fair  to 
good,  7)6® 8 Rio.;  poor  to  fair,  li@7V6c.;  Mt.  Holly,  ISO  to 


Thirty-Six  VarloUe*  of  Cabbage;  26  of  Corn  28 of 
Cucumber ;  41  of  Melon  ;  S3  of  Peas;  28  of  Beans  ;  17  of 
Squash ;  23  of  Beet  and  40  of  Tomato,  with  other  vari¬ 
eties  In  'proportion,  a  large  portion  of  which  were 
grown  on  my  five  seed  farms,  will  be  found  In  mv 
Vegetable  and  Flow  tea  Seep  Catalogue  eos  1882. 
Sent/r«c  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  Season 
need  not  write  for  It.  All  Seed  sold  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to 
natmt- so  rar,  that,  should  it  prove  otherwise.!  will 
refill  the  order  gratis.  Th«  onmtNAL  introducer  of 
Eaiu,y  Onto  asd  Bi  uua.vk  Potatoes,  Kakbi.sread 
Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Marblehead  Cab- 
baor,  Phhtnky's  Melon,  and  a  Bcore  of  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables.  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  New 
Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


BUI  ST'S  PRIZE  MEDAL 

ONION  SEEDS! 

Large  Red  Wethersfield,  1  Mnilnr]  Dunn 
Yellow  Strasburg,  J  lMlM  LI  DU. 


Eo,  n  wARn 
■  Ou  Ui  ft  AVtUi  MerchaDte 

(  ESTABLISH  KD  1845.) 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  In¬ 
structions  for  shipping 

POULTRY,  <*  AM  K»  BUTTER  and  PRODUOK 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref..  Irvino  SaJwna.1  Brunt. New  York. 


1  lb.  for  #4.50,  or  5  lbs.  for  S21.25 

GROWN  BY 


FERTILIZERS. 

Feed  Your  Land  and  It  Will  Feed  You. 

Sardy’s  Phospho-Peruvian  Guano 

AND 

DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE, 

After  twenty  years'  practical  test,  have  proved  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  In  use, 

Adapted  to  all  Crops  and  Soils 

SOLD  ON  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 

Send  for  circular. 

J  B.  HARDY  &  SON,  141  Water  Street,  N.  “ 


Seed  Grower,  Philadelphia,  Penn’a, 


D  I  A  MTC  AND  FLOWFRS.  My  Illustra- 
■  ™  IV  I  O  ted  Catalogue  for  1382,  of  New 

and  Rare  Plants,  free  to  nil.  Address  ROBERT  J. 
HALLIDAY,  Baltimore  Maryland. 


CASE’S  MAGIC 

,  >  CORN  PLANTER 

vSF  = — — rr~-. Excels.  Thousands  in 

jSyjTY  -  use.  Price  $2,  or  $15  per 
-  doz.  MYRON  CASE, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer.  Kasoag, Oswego  Co  ,N.Y 

dEfa  GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

W?  BAKER’S 


ANURES 


WELLS,  RICHARDS  PIT  &  00*3 

NEW  DISCOVERY, 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

I  These  manures  arc  the  richest  lertilizers 
now  manufactured,  and  the  best  substitute  !  | 
for,  and  costing  much  less  Ilian  guano, 

||  which  is  now  practically  out  of  the  market, 
i  Unlike  guano,  they  art  nut  stimulants  and  I  [ 
|||)  exhaustive,  bet  permanent  and  lasting. 


For  several  years  we  have  furnished  the  Dairymen  of 
America  with  an  excellent  artificial  color  for  butter;  so 
meritorious  that  it  met  with  great  success  everywhere, 
receiving  the  highest  (and  only)  prizes  at  both  interna¬ 
tional  Dairy  Fairs. 

But  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  research  we  have 
Improved  in  several  points,  and  now  offer  this  new  color 
as 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


being  composed  of  bone,  potash,  etc.  You 
can  draw  at  one  lead  enough  for  3  to  5 
acres,  or  as  much  plant-food  as  is  contained 
in  20  leads  of  ordinary  straw  manure. 
Corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  are  bringing  such 
good  prices  that  it  wiil  pay  to  use  the  Stock- 
bridge  extensively.  li  there  is  no  local 
agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 


YKER  FERTILIZER  C 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


The  Advantages  Are 

IT  WILD  NOT  COLOR  THE  BTTTTERTvrrT.Tr  , 

IT  WILL  NOT  TURN  RANCID 

IT  GIVES  A  BRIGHTER  COLOR, 

IT  T3  TKB  CHEAP55T  CCLOIt  Y.r ADD. 

It  has  these  good  qus’itiea  because  it  is  the  strongest 
and  brightest  color,  and,  while  prepared  in  oil,  it  is  so 
compounded  that  it  tsimpoesible  for  itto  become  rancid. 

3EWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  all  other  oiL  col¬ 
ors,  for  every  other  one  is  liable  to  become  rancid  and 
spoil  the  butter  into  which  it  Is  put.  Ask  for  W.  R.  St 
CO.’S  IMPROVED  COLOR  and  take  no  other.  If  you 
cannot  get  it  write  to  ns  to  know  where  and  how  to  get 
it  without  extra  expense.  (46) 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.f  Burlington,  Yt. 


SIMPSON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 

of  Every  Description. 
Portable  Mills  tor  Corn,  Wheat 
Rye,  aud  all  kinds  of  Grain 
,  IF"  Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  cnr.  FRONT  &  JOHN  Sts 
Ctncluuatl,  Ohio. 


The  Albion  Spring  Tooth  Sulky 

RROW  ^  AND  CULTIVATOR 


Can  be  Operated  by  the  Foot  Alone, 

Leaving  both  hands  free  for  driving  Can  be  operated 
as  a  complete  Hand-Dumping  Rake,  at  the  will  of  the 
driver.  Can  be  operated  easily  by  any  Boy  or  Girl 
who  can  drive  a  horse.  First-class  In  every  particular. 
Strong  and  Durable.  Best  of  Material.  Well  Fin¬ 
ished.  Thoroughly  tested,  never  falls  Send  for  Cir¬ 
culars.  Address 

GREGG  &  CO..  Sole  Masufacturehs, 

Trumausburg,  N.  V. 

Also  manufacturers  oi  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  See. 


’f  driving  on  road  or  for  any  purpose.  This  tool  is  strongly  made  and 
better  work  than  any  other  Harrow  and  Cultivator  ever  offered  to 
Manufactured  by  ALBION  M’F’G  CO.,  Albion,  Mich. 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Mowers,  Reapers  and  Self-Binders. 

—ARE—  THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

SUPERIOR  fl  | :  HONESTLY  TESTED 

WPOIOTOF  A.  AL  ml  '  IS  All  THU 

Manufacture  &  Finish,  mMJM  \  Grain-Growing 


24,  SO,  33,  3tl  and  40  inch  Cylinders  ;  the  last  kuown  as 
our  -  Red  River  Special,’1  making  with  our  Improved 
straw  burning  Engines,  the  model  outfit  of  the  world. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

RUSSELL  &  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 


MEADOW  KING 


1  MEADOW  nine  I' 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.’S  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  the  !\Iost  Successful 
made.  They  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and  Hilly  Land,  aud  for  ali  Conditions  of  Ground 
and  Crop,  the  Best  Machines  in  use* 


Mowing  Machine 


EJIu  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  Mowing  Machine  the 
MEADOW  KING  has  no  equal.  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  Mower  In  the  world.  No  Side- 
Draft,  no  weight  on  the  horse’s  neck. 


Kmoodles  all  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  Is  a  single-wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 
Address 

GREGG  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Trumausburg,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  Ao. 


pranch  Offices,  73  West  Washington  St...  Chicago,  HI.,  and  1  &  2  Cliiswell  St.,  London,  Eng 
IF  Agents  Wanted  in  ail  Unoccupied  Territory.  fir  Send  for  Circulars 


fox  i\)t  J)iCOOT0. 


DAISY’S  YE^R  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA. 

ALICE  P.  ADAMS. 

Chung,  the  Chinaman. 

It  was  some  time  before  Daisy  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  Chinamen ;  she  thought  they 
all  looked  alike,  and  had  such  stupid  expres¬ 
sionless  faces.  First  sbe  learned  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  vegetable  man  fu'om  Mr.  Erman's 
helper,  Chung.  After  a  while,  she  reudily 
recognized  many  of  the  Celestials  from  the 
neighboring  ranches  who  came  to  visit  their 
country mau  at  Rose  Cottage.  And,  finally, 
she  wrote  home  to  her  sister  that  "though 
there  wasn’t  as  much  difference  in  Chinamen’s 
faces  as  in  white  people’s,  she  must  have  been 
blind  to  think  them  as  near  alike  as  peas  in 
a  pod.” 

The  vegetable  John  came  daily,  as  Mr. 
Erman  had  fallen  Into  the  easy-going  Califor¬ 
nia  customs,  and  paid  little  attention  to  a 
garden  beyond  the  various  kinds  of  berries, 
saying  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  the  vegetables 
than  to  raise  them.  So  Daisy  often  went  out 
w’ith  Mrs.  Erman  to  see  Johu  display  his 
"sleet  potato,”  "eabbagee,”  or  "stlaw-beily,” 
as  the  case  might  be.  He  was  always  pleas¬ 
ant  and  smiling,  and  Daisy  asked,  one  morn¬ 
ing,  if  he  wasn’t  getting  rich.  But  he  shook 
his  head  aud  said,  "Heap  hard  work— heap 
little  pay !” 

Chung  seemed  to  take  a  great  fancy  to  Daisy, 
and  always  called  her  "Lady.”  He  addressed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erman  as  "Bossy”  and  “Mud- 
dah.”  "Mamina  was  disgusted  at  first,”  ex¬ 
plained  Violet,  "when  he  commenced  saying 
‘Good  mawning,  muadabl’  just  like  a  darkey, 
for  ail  tue  world  1  But  now  she  would  be  just 
as  much  astonished  it  he  said  anything  else.’’ 

1  laughed  this  morning  till  I  almost  cried, 
when  you  asked  him  w  ho  had  taken  the  pony, 
aud  he  said  ‘you  bluddah.’  The  letter  l  seems 
to  be  a  great  favorite  with  him. 

"Yes,  he  almost  always  uses  it  in  place  of  r 
which  he  cannot  sound,”  answered  Violet.  "I 
remember  1  tried  to  teach  him  to  say  ‘Merry 
Christmas  I’  and  the  nearest  he  came  to  it  was 
‘Melly  Tlichemas!’  He  always  brings  mamma 
a  jar  of  preserved  ginger  on  Christmas,  and 
last  year  he  gave  me  a  lot  of  Chinese  nuts, 
the  funniest  things  you  ever  suwl” 

Chung  was  a  good  faithful  workman,  and 
could  be  relied  on  to  continue  his  labors  witu- 
out  constant  oversight.  Whatever  orders  Mr. 
Erman  gave  he  executed  without  grumbling. 
He  never  was  impertinent,  as  are  so  many  of 
his  class;  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  out-of-door  work  if  Mrs.  Erman 
wanted  him  to  scrub  or  clean  he  was  always 
ready;  though  he  often  said  he  "no  likee 
washee.” 

Chung  w-as  a  perfect  heathen.  He  was 
frequently  invited  to  attend  the  little  Alham¬ 
bra  Church,  but  al  ways  shook  his  head  with  a 
laugh,  "  Melican  mau  go  meetin,’  Chinaman 
no  go.  He  go  see  oth’  Chinaman.  Heap 
talkee.” 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  laughed  Violet. 

Chung's  vocabulary  was  limited;  so  Daisy, 
who  delighted  to  engage  him  in  conversation, 
was  obliged  to  learn  pigeon  English,  which 
she  soon  mastered  to  her  satisfaction. 

“  Where  you  go  to-day,  Chung?  ”  she  asked 
one  Sunday  as  he  was  starting  on  his  usual 
walk. 

"Me  go  down  Mission,  get  head  shave,”  he 
answered,  pointing  to  the  short,  thick,  black 
hair  that  covered  the  top  of  his  head. 

"How  often  you  get  shave,  Chung?”  she 
asked. 

“  Oh,  once  two  wik,”  he  replied;  and  when 
he  returned  in  the  evening,  his  brown  head 
w-as  bare  and  shining  save  at  the  back  from 
whence  depended  his  queue.  This  pig-tail  of 
Chung’s  caused  Daisy  much  innocent  specula¬ 
tion.  She  wondered  how  it  could  be  so  loug 
and  yet  no  thicker,  until  Violet  told  her  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  thread  braided  in 
with  his  hair.  He  seldom  let  it  hang  down, 
but  twined  it  around  bis  head,  or  twisted  it 
into  a  pug  at  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Mr.  Erman 
overheard  a  remark  of  Daisy’s  in  regard  to 
the  latter  style  of  dressing  his  hair,  and  told 
Chung  that  she  said  he  looked  like  a  woman; 
at  which  he  laughed  heartily,  and  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  offended. 

"Chung,  you  got  wife  in  China?”  asked 
Daisy  one  morning  as  she  was  picking  straw¬ 
berries,  while  Chung  hoed  about  the  orange 
trees  near  by. 

“  Yes,”  he  said.  That  is,  he  meant  yes,  but 
he  really  gave  a  little  indistinct  murmur  which 
was  his  favorite  way  of  answeriug  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  What’s  her  name  ?” 

“  Her  name  Hoon  Chung.” 

*  ‘Hoon  Chung.  Heap  good  name,”  remarked 
the  strawberry-picker  with  intentional  flat¬ 
tery,  which  caused  "a  smile  that  was  child¬ 
like  and  bland”  to  beam  over  Chung’s  slanting 
features.  "  Don’t  you  want  see  her  ?” 


"Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  he  remarked  indiffer 
ently,  which  made  Daisy  laugh  in  her  turn. 

“You  bring  her  over  here,  Chung?” 

"  No,  no,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head  decid¬ 
edly.  "  Stay  China.  No  come  Melica.” 

"How  soon  you  go  back  China  ?” 

"Oh,  by’m  by.  Me  get  five  hun  dollah. 
Heap  money.  Then  go  back  China,” 

Chung  was  usually  very  truthful  in  his 
statements  about  his  work.  But  when  he 
wanted  leave  of  absence  for  a  day  or  two  to 
go  to  Los  Angeles  be  was  always  ready  with 
plenty  of  excuses;  his  cousin  was  very  sick, 
or  his  brother  was  just  going  to  China,  and  he 
must  see  him  before  bis  departure,  aud  so  on. 
Mr.  Erman  once  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to 
have  a  spree  to  go  on,  but  not  to  tell  lies  about 
it.  But  Chung  protested  with  many  a  solemn 
gesture  that  his  “  cousin  heap  sick — must  go 
see  him. 


A  REMARKABLE  STATEMENT. 


The  Unusual  Experience  of  a  Prominent 
Man  Made  Public. 

The  following  article  from  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  of  so 
striking  a  nature,  and  emanates  from  so  relia¬ 
ble  a  source,  that  it  is  herewith  re  published 
entire.  In  addition  to  the  valuable  matter  it 
contains,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle: 

Sib; — My  motives  for  the  publication  of  the 
most  unusual  statements  which  follow  are, 
first,  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
saved  from  a  most  horrible  death,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  a  desire  to  warn  all  who  have  read  this 
statement  against  some  of  the  most  deceptive 
influences  by  which  they  have  ever  been  sur¬ 
rounded.  It  is  a  fact  that  to-day  thousands 
of  people  are  within  a  foot  of  the  grave  and 
they  do  not  know  it.  To  tell  how  I  was  caught 
away  from  just  this  position  and  to  warn 
others  against  nearing  it,  are  my  objects  in 
this  communication. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1SS1,  I  lay  at  my 
residence  in  this  city  surrounded  by  my 
friends  and  waiting  for  death.  Heaven  only 
knows  the  agony  I  then  endured,  for  words 
can  never  describe  it.  And  yet,  if  a  few  years 
previous,  any  one  bad  told  me  that  I  was  to 
be  brought  so  low,  and  by  so  terrible  a  dis¬ 
ease,  I  should  have  scoffed  at  the  idea.  I  had 
always  been  uncommonly  strong  and  healthy, 
had  weighed  over  200  pounds  and  hardly  knew 
in  my  own  experience  what  pain  or  sickness 
were.  Very  many  people  who  will  read  this 
statement  realize  at  times  that  they  are  unusu¬ 
ally  tired  and  cannot  account  for  it.  They 
feel  dull  and  indefinite  paius  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  and  do  not  understand  it.  Or 
they  are  exceedingly  hungry  one  day  and  en¬ 
tirely  without  appetite  the  next.  This  was 
just  the  way  I  felt  when  the  relentless  malady 
which  bad  fastened  itself  upon  me  first  began. 
Still  I  thought  it  was  nothing ;  that  probably 
I  bad  taken  a  cold  which  would  soon  pass 
away.  Shortly  after  this  I  noticed  a  dull,  and 
at  times  neuralgic,  pain  iu  my  head,  but  as  it 
would  come  one  day  and  be  gone  the  next,  I 
paid  but  little  attention  to  it.  However,  my 
stomach  was  out  of  order,  and  my  food  often 
failed  to  digest,  causing  at  times  great  incon¬ 
venience.  Yet  I  had  no  idea,  even  as  a  physi¬ 
cian.  that  these  things  meant  anything  serious 
or  that  a  monstrous  disease  was  becoming 
fixed  upon  me.  Candidly,  I  thought  I  was 
suffering  from  malaria,  and  so  doctored  my¬ 
self  aocordiugly.  But  1  got  no  better.  I  next 
noticed  a  peculiar  color  and  odor  about  the 
fluids  I  was  passing — also  that  there  were 
large  quantities  one  day  and  very  little  the 
next,  aud  that  a  persistent  froth  and  scum 
appeared  upon  the  surface,  and  a  sediment 
settled  in  the  bottom.  And  yet  I  did  not  real¬ 
ize  my  danger,  for,  indeed,  seeing  these  symp¬ 
toms  continually,  I  finally  became  accustomed 
to  them,  and  my  suspicion  was  wholly  dis¬ 
armed  by  the  fact  that  I  had  no  pain  in  the 
affected  organs  or  in  their  vicinity.  Why  I 
should  have  been  so  blind  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand. 

There  is  a  terrible  future  for  all  physical 
neglect,  and  impending  danger  usually  briugs 
a  person  to  his  senses  even  though  it  may  theu 
be  too  late.  I  realized,  at  last,  my  critical 
condition  and  aroused  myself  to  overcome  it. 
And,  Oh  I  how  hard  I  tried  I  I  consulted  the 
best  medical  skill  in  the  land.  I  visited  all  the 
prom  nent  mineral  springs  in  America  and 
traveled  from  Maine  to  California.  Stiff  I  grew 
worse.  No  two  physicians  agreed  as  to  my 
malady.  One  said  I  was  troubled  with  spinal 
irritation;  another,  nervous  prostration; 
another,  malaria;  another,  dyspepsia;  another, 
heart  disease;  another,  general  debility; 
another,  congestion  of  the  base  of  the  brain ; 
and  so  on  through  a  long  list  uf  common  di¬ 
seases,  the  symptoms  of  all  of  which  1  really 
had.  In  this  way  several  years  passed,  during 
all  of  which  time  I  was  steadily  growing 
worse.  My  condition  had  really  become  piti¬ 
able.  The  slight  symptoms  I  at  first  exper¬ 


ienced  were  developed  into  terrible  and  con¬ 
stant  disorders — the  little  twigs  of  pain  had 
grown  to  oaks  of  agony.  My  weight  had  been 
reduced  from  207  to  130  pounds.  My  life  was 
atorture  to  myself  and  friends.  Icouldretain 
no  food  upon  my  stomach,  and  lived  wholly  by 
injections.  I  was  a  living  mass  of  pain.  My 
pulse  was  uncontrollable.  In  my  agony  I 
frequently  fell  upon  the  floor,  convulsively 
clutched  the  carpet,  and  prayed  for  death. 
Morphine  had  little  or  no  effect  in  deadening 
the  pain.  For  six  days  and  nights  I  had  the 
death  premonitory  hiccoughs  constantly.  My 
urine  was  filled  with  tube  casts  and  albumen. 
I  was  struggling  with  Bright’s  Disease  of  the 
Kidneys  iu  its  last  stages. 

While  suffering  thus  I  received  a  call  from 
my  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foote,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  of  this  city.  I  felt  that  it  was 
our  last  interview,  but  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation  he  mentioned  a  remedy  of  which  1 
had  heard  much  but  had  never  used.  Dr. 
Foote  detailed  to  me  the  many  remarkable 
cures  which  had  come  under  his  observation, 
by  means  of  this  remedy,  and  urged  me  to  try 
it.  As  a  practicing  physician  and  a  graduate 
of  the  schools,  I  cherished  the  prejudice  both 
natural  aud  common  with  all  regular  prac¬ 
titioners,  and  derided  the  idea  of  any  medi¬ 
cine  outside  the  regular  channels  being  the 
least  beneficial.  So  solicitous,  however,  was 
Dr.  Foote,  that  I  finally  promised  I  would 
waive  my  prejudice  aud  try  the  remedy  he 
so  highly  recommended.  I  began  its  use  on 
the  first  day  of  June  and  took  it  according 
to  directions.  At  first  it  sickened  me;  but 
this  I  thought  was  a  good  sign  for  one  in  my 
debilitated  condition.  I  continued  to  take  it; 
the  sickening  sensation  departed  and  I  was 
able  to  retain  food  upon  my  stomach.  In  a 
few  days  I  noticed  a  decided  change  for  the 
better  as  also  did  my  wife  and  friends.  My 
hiccoughs  ceased  and  I  experienced  loss  pain 
than  formerly.  1  was  so  rejoiced  at  this  im¬ 
proved  condition  that,  upon  what  I  had  be¬ 
lieved  but  a  few  days  before  was  my  dying 
bed,  1  vowed,  in  the  presence  of  my  family 
and  friends,  should  I  recover  I  would  both 
publicly  and  privately  make  known  this  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  good  of  humanity,  wherever  and 
whenever  I  had  an  opportunity.  1  also  deter¬ 
mined  that  I  would  give  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Corinthian  Academy  of  Music  of  this 
city,  stating  in  full  the  symptoms  and  almost 
hopelessness  of  my  disease  and  the  remark¬ 
able  means  by  which  I  have  been  saved.  My 
improvement  was  constant  from  that  time, 
aud  in  less  than  three  months  I  had  gained  26 
pounds  in  flesh,  became  entirely  free  from 
pain  and  I  believe  I  owe  my  life  and  present 
condition  wholly  to  Warner’s  Safe  Kidney 
and  Liver  Cure,  the  remedy  which  I  used. 

Sluce  my  recovery  I  have  thoroughly  re¬ 
investigated  the  subject  of  kiduey  difficulties 
aud  Bright’s  disease,  and  the  truths  developed 
are  astounding.  I  therefore  state,  deliberately, 
and  as  a  physician,  that  I  believe  mohk  than 

ONE-HALF  TUE  DEATHS  WHICH  OCCUR  IN 

America  are  caused  by  Bright’s  Disease 
of  the  Kidneys.  This  may  sound  like  a  rash 
statement,  but  1  am  prepared  to  fully  verify 
it.  Bright’s  Disease  has  no  distinctive  sympt¬ 
oms  of  its  own,  (indeed,  it  often  develops 
without  any  pain  whatever  in  the  kidneys  or 
their  vicinity.)  but  has  the  symptoms  of  nearly 
every  other  known  complaint.  Hundreds  of 
people  die  daily,  whose  burials  are  authorized 
by  a  physician's  certificate  of  "IL  art  Disease," 
"Apoplexy,”  "Paralysis,”  "Spinal  Com¬ 
plaint,”  "Rheumatism,”  “ Pneumonia,”  and 
other  common  complaints,  when  in  reality  it 
was  Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys.  Few 
physicians,  and  fewer  people,  realize  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  disease  or  it6  dangerous  and  insid¬ 
ious  nature.  It  steals  into  the  syBtem  like  a 
thief,  manifest  its  preseuce  by  the  commonest 
symptoms,  aud  fusteus  itself  upon  the  consti¬ 
tution  before  the  victim  is  aware.  It  is  nearly 
as  hereditary  ns  consumption,  quite  as  com¬ 
mon  and  fully  as  fatal.  Entire  families,  in¬ 
heriting  it  from  their  ancestors,  have  died, 
and  yet  none  of  the  number  knew  or  realized 
the  mysterious  power  which  was  removing 
them.  Instead  of  common  symptoms  it  often 
shows  none  whatever,  but  brings  death  sud¬ 
denly,  aud  as  such  is  usually  supposed  to  bo 
heart  disease.  As  one  who  has  suffered,  and 
knows  by  bitter  experience  what  he  says,  I 
implore  every  one  who  reads  tnose  words  not 
to  neglect  the  slightest  symptoms  of  Kidney 
difficulty.  Certain  agony  and  possible  death 
will  be  the  sure  result  of  such  neglect,  and  no 
one  cau  afford  to  hazard  such  chances. 

I  am  aware  that  such  an  unqualified  state¬ 
ment.  as  this  coming  from  me,  known  as  1  am 
throughout  the  entire  land  as  a  practitioner 
and  lecturer,  will  arouse  the  sut  prise  and 
possible  animosity  of  the  medical  pi  o  Cession 
and  astonish  all  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
but  i  make  the  foregoing  statements  bused 
upon  facts  which  I  urn  prepared  to  produce 
and  truths  which  I  can  substantiate  to  the 
letter.  The  \v  elfare  of  those  who  may  possibly 
be  sufferers  such  as  I  was,  is  au  ample  induce¬ 
ment  for  me  to  take  the  step  1  have,  and  if  I 
can  successfully  warn  others  from  the  danger¬ 
ous  path  in  which  1  once  walked.  Iam  willing 
to  endure  all  professional  and  personal  conse¬ 
quences.  J.  B  HEtflON,  M.  D. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1881. 


IfmpUmgtttfl  anti  gKacfattmj. 
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B.  G.  TAYLOR’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 


NEW  HORSE  HIE  HIKE. 

I  Ills  rake  Is  Hie  outcome  of  live  former  styles.  It 
uas  been  thoroughly  tested  aud  improved  uhtl  now 
It  is  the  simplest,  most  convenient  and  easiest  opera¬ 
t'd  lliike  in  Hie  market.  It  is  a  pel-feta  llaiui  or 
Horse  Dump  Hake.  It  has  no  points,  dutches  or 
complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  eastings 
are  plain  and  few  In  number ;  there  l»  no  annual  bill 
of  expenses  for  repairs.  This  Rah*,  is  ueutly  and  well 
made,  and  for  simplicity  unit  convenience  cannot  be 
excelled.  THE  TAY Loft  RAKES,  over  B4.WKJ  of  whlob 
hove  been  made  and  sold,  have  shown  the  superlorl- 
ty  mid  excellence  of  our  workmanship, 
bend  lor  circulars  and  terms  to 

B.  C.  TAYLOR Jl  SOW,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

fl  fifty*  per  bushel  cau  be  SAVKI)  In 

^  A  U  M  I  ■rinsiug  Corn  and  2 fie.  tu  Wheat. by 
^  Mm  W  E U usjngonr  HARROW.  OurPljL- 
41  ■  *-  ™  liitl/.KJt  coutuinBT2  sharp  steel 

,  blades  in  three  frames  covering  10 feet.  Warranted 
the  niowt/.oirerfMl  I’ul  ve rlzer  known.  For  Illustrated 
PaniDlileto  udurase  Thomas  Hautiow  Co..  Geneva.!!.  Y. 

MATTHEWS 

Tlieal  iuidard  of  America 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Market  Gardeners 
everywhere  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  reliable  Drill  in  use. . 

Send  for  circular.  Manufac¬ 
tured  only  by 

hVKKBTT  Sc  8IHALL.  Boston,  Mass. 


Pennock’s  Patent  Road  machine. 

KEEPS  THE  HIGHWAYS  EWE  TIMES  BETTER  EBB  I1AU  THE  PRESEMT 
COST*  CITY  os  country. Fasuculars  rat 

i^,NESSErET0NTRIAU 


Manufacturers  of  **  Matchless”  Dnmp-Scraprr. 

S.  PENNOCK  &■  SONS’  CO.,  * 

Kennott  Square,  Pa.,  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Feed  your  Stool* 

#  WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 


FOR 


STOCK 


COOKING  FOOD  FOR 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICKS  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SA  VERY  &  CO..  Limited 
Fin  lax  enr  hi  a  Pa. 


^nbUratlotts. 


NOVELLO ! 

DITSON  Sl  CO.  are  the  sole  agents  for  the  United 
States  for  the  magulltecui  Novello  List  of  Oratorios, 
Operas,  Glees,  Fart  Songs,  Ac.  The  separate  Anthems , 
Choruses,  or  Glees  cost  ti  eta.  to  10  cts.  ouch,  aud  are 
very  largely'  used  for  occasional  singing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  excellent  and  practical  Instructive  works.and 
are  culled  "Primers,”  but  are  really  a  great  deni  more: 
1.  Huoimknt*  of  Music.  By  Cummings.  .  .  .  $  .30 


2.  Art  of  Puso  Pi.ayino.  By  Pauer . 1.00 

8.  Tin.  okua.x.  By  Stainer . SO 

4.  Sinoimi.  By  luimlegger. . 2.00 

5.  Musical  Foiimx.  By  Pauer. . 1.00 

6.  Harmony.  By  Stainer  . . 60 

7.  IkSTUb  MENTATION.  By  Prout .  1.00 

8.  Viomn.  By  Tour*, . 1.00 

9.  Musical  Tkumk.  By  Stainer . 50 

10.  Composition.  By  Stainer . l.uo 


CLARKE’S  ANTHEMS  and  RESPONSES 

Price  $1.50.  By  WM.  HORATIO  CLARKE.  Anthems 
of  rare  beauty,  which  will  be  favorites  with  any  choir 
that  adopts  them. 

MASON  &  HOADLEY'S  SYSTEM  f OR  BEGINNERS,  .  $8.25 
MsSUN  &  hiisOUl'-S  ftufrtOD  108  PlAilOlUK  1  £,  .  8.75 

Two  famous  methods  by  two  of  the  best  pianoforte 
teachers  Id  the  country.  Begin  with  one  method  I  End 
with  the  other  l 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Bouton. 

Established  1881. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


VObU  IHICUAL  AWARDED 

the  Author  a  new  aud  great 
hledloal  Work,  warrantee  the 
best  and  cheapest.  Indispensable 
to  every  mau,  entitled  "  The  Hoi- 
ouoo  of  Lite,  or  MoLf-Proiinrva 
tlou bound  in  tluest  French 
muslin,  embossed,  lull  gilt,  »jo 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  en¬ 
gravings,  Ilk  prescriptions,  price 
only  ft  I  .Si,  stmt  by  mall;  illus¬ 
trated  sample,  6  cents ;  send  now. 
Address  Peabody  Medical  Insti¬ 
tute  or  Or.  W.  U.  PARKER. 

4  Hltinuet)  Ml..  Kaaton. 


Wc  will  send  Gun  Sonny  South  on 
trial  to  nrw  Subscribers  8  rnos.  for 
only  1  hr  .stiver.  An  8  page  40-eol.  pa- 
jper  for  the  home  and  [arm.  J  effs  all 
|.|  mmm  rt  iibout  7V.vin.Try  It. Fubs.Sunny  S'th 
t  1“  I  O  Agents  lean  led.  Brownwood,  Tex. 


FOR 

TEN 


$100 


Agents 

Are  making 

Because  every  farmer  need*  It. 

tie.  Slice] 
lllliatrul 

College 
should  * 


PER  MONTH 
SELLINGS 


ANNINC’S 

ILLUSTRATED 


STOCK  BOOK 


It  is  the  Intent  anil  moil  complete  work  ever  isaueil  In  America  treating  ol  Horae*, Cut- 

Over  1,000  puirea,  -100 
fVIdWelplila 


Irlng  profitable  work 

■it..  Philadelphia 
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PERSONALS. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  is  really  president  this 
time — of  the  Fremont  Savings  Bank. 

Ex- Governor  Stanford,  of  California,  has 
bought  the  stallion  Piedmont  for  $30,000. 

Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  he  is  almost  ready 
to  write  “  The  End 13  to  his  History  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

Harry  Garfield,  the  late  President’s  son,  is 
said  to  be  engaged  matrimonially  to  Miss 
Lulu  Rockwell,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Rock¬ 
well. 

Victor  Hugo  says  that  he  now  lives  only 
for  his  grandchildren.  They  are  constantly 
with  him,  except  in  the  morning  hours,  when 
he  is  at  work. 

Queen  Victoria’s  visit  to  Mentone  has  caused 
an  influx  of  English  and  American  visitors  to 
that  watering  place  which  is  eutirely  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  its  history. 

Representative  Alexander  Stevens,  in  a  talk 
with  a  reporter  of  an  Atlanta  paper,  confirms 
the  report  that  he  will  retire  altogether  from 
politics  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  term. 

John  W.  Dorsey,  Star-router,  was  born  at 
Benson,  Vt. ,  and  worked  there  as  a  tinsmith 
till  within  a  few  years,  when  he  disappeared 
and  was  unheard  of  till  the  Star-route  indict¬ 
ments  brought  him  into  notoriety  with  hia 
brother,  Senator  Dorsey. 


***“  By  asking  too  much  we  may  lose  the 
little  that  we  had  before.”  Kidney- Wort  asks 
nothing  but  a  fail1  trial.  This  given,  it  fears 
no  loss  of  faith  in  its  virtues.  A  lady  writes 
from  Oregou:  **  For  thirty  years  I  have  been 
afflicted  with  kidney  complaints.  Two  pack¬ 
ages  of  Kidney-Wort  have  done  me  more 
good  than  all  the  medicine  and  doctors  I  have 
had  before,  I  believe  it  is  a  sure  cure. ’’-Adi?. 


J&tacfc  and  gflultry. 
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40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hambletoiiian  Stallions, 

AND  MARKS  OF  TRE  FINEST  BREEDING 
Largest  Herd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  In  America. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  Is  wanted. 
tr  Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  A  POWELL, 
Lakewide  stock  Farm, 

8VKACUHK,  N,  Y 


&U. 


SHORT-HORNS  •  g  renIHei  f  e  roan  d 

Calves  lor  sale  at  moderate  rates.  HATES  O  LOST  EH 

■took.  o. BEEBE,  Hamilton,  N.V. 

PALISADE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

SCHHAALENBURGH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

O,  S.  CuortcK  lias  four  pens  of  i\  Rocks  and  three 
pens  of  E.  Brahmas,  choice  birds,  mated  for  1882.  Will 
furnish  eggs  for  hutching  at  $2.U0  for  18,  or  $8.00  for 
26,  no  in-breeding. 


VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE po?ltk\^y Ait 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strains  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  State,  kept  os 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  Stan 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold,  Shrop 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  ali  the  leading  Turletles  of 
pure- bred  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  11.  U.  ROWE, 
Lock  Box  34,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


CALVES  AND  COWS. 

Prevented  sucking  each  other,  also  seif  sucking,  bv 

...  It.  .1  I  ....  t,  I  .  ,  ..  ,1- ..  ..  .  ...  ..ft 


stock  raisers.  Price  by  mall,  post-paid,  for  calves  till 
1  year  old,  58o.;  till  2  years  old,  a7e.;  older,  $l.uo.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

H.  C.  RICE,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


giar*, 


Seed  Potatoes. 

For  Sale— Six  of  the  best  varieties  of  Seed  Pota- 
toes-rMammoili  Pearl,  Late  Beauty  Of  Hebron,  La- 
pheme  Triumph,  Brownell’s  Superior,  Burbank’s 
Seedling.  per  barrel  ;  White  Elephant,  $5.00, 

delivered  at  Bout  or  Express  Office. 

AddiTM.i  WILLIAM  GOODRICH, 

Bux460  West  Troy,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  POTATOES,  ange  Belki; 

I™  *  ■■  Oeiluuce, Luxury  .Cook’s  Superb, La  Plume 
Irlumph  and  other  new  vaiuktiks.  Some  of  the  bkst 
kvkh  OKKUUED.  Catalogue  tree.  Address  ISAAC  F. 
TILLIN' l HAST,  LaPtume,  Laek’a  Co.,  Pa. 


CDI  HVl  Anlt  PRICK  LIST  til'BiKHp 
r  nil  I  |  _ SMALL  Fit  FITS _ Eg  Ek  £■ 

N  oteslbfe^Bffir  ncc 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


MANCHESTER, 
BIDWELL, 
SENECA  QUEEN, 
PRIMO. 

JERSEY  QliEEN. 


_____  tiou*  of  these  and 
many  othor  yarlotn-s.  of  choice 
.Smalt  Vrrea,  Wne», 

lintirs,  sic.jXmf  free  on  appli- 
cation  to  R.  8.  ANDERSON, 

Buovcsaor  to  Karl*.  &  A udtr.on, 
Cayuga  I-ake  Nurseries, 
Union  Springs, N.Y, 


ORn  kOtxi  Wheat,  grass  and  fruit  farms  cheap. 
“ **  w  Best  climate;  good  society  ;  convenient  to 
Btarkets.  For  catalogue,  prices  and  county  paper 
address  MANCHA  &  HELLER,  Rldgely,  Md. 


In  order  to  bring  our  reliable  and  GENUINE  SEEDS  more  prominently  before  the  masses,  we  offer,  prepaid  by  mail,  for 
short  time  only,  on  the  receipt  of  ONE  DOLE  Alt,  the  following  Two  Dollar  Assortment  of  SEEDS: 


New  ltainlmm  Cabbage. 
Drumhead  Savoy  Cabbage. 
Tailby’s  Hybrid  Cucumber. 
American  Gathering  Lettuce. 
Improved  Christina  Melon. 
Yellow  Danvers  Onion. 
Fern-Leaved  Parsley. 


Scarlet  Turnip  Radish. 

Viroflay  Spinach. 

Acme  Tomato. 

New  Globe-shaped,  Red-Top  Turnip. 
Perfect  Gem  Squash. 

White-Seeded  Guinea  Corn. 

Russian  or  Oscar  Wilde  Sunflower. 


Douglas  Spruce. 

Weymouth  Pine. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus. 

Glasgow  Prize  Cockscomb. 

New  Dwarf  Bachelor’s  Buttons. 

Mixed  Large-Flowering  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii. 


THE  ASSORTMENT  WILL  NOT  BE  BROKEN  OR  SOLD  SEPARATELY  EXCEPT  AT  REGULAR  CATALOGUE  RATES. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 


SEEDS! 


(Q*  CATAt.OflUC  o,  Tim  Bkkrt— VIIKK. 

Suuln-ic:w  .!<  uihh,-r1.  KA»pWrrii‘«,j>/>«cirtt- 
11m.  ID  New  (rni|MN,  hybrid  rears,  &c. 
L»vctt'«  Small  Fruits  »r*  the  best. 
The  Cstsl<»u«,  richly  UlimrftMil  (colored 
pinto*),  tells  how  to  yet  and  grow  them. 
The  Mn«T  »«AUTiyii.  and  vsart-L  Small 
Fruit  Catalonne  ever  publish,-,! . 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little;  silver,  N.  J. 


FARMERS 

GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


It  pays  t  oJhave  good  tools  and  seeds, 
it  pmys  to  buy  of  a  reliable  house. 
It  will  pay  you  to  seud  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


cm 


D  Great  Seedling 

MINER’S  FrP8Il. 

The  best  variety  of  his  10,000  Seedlings,  l  and  2 
year  old  plants  of  Black  and  White  Grapes  are  now 
offered. 

All  particulars  furnlshud  free  on  application  to 
_ MRS.  T.  B.  MINER,  LINDEN,  N.  J. 

A  Descriptive  Illustrated  Nursery 

CATALOG-  U E  of  o0  Pages 
iry  Sent  to  all  applicants. 

W5I.  H.  MOON,  MorrisvUle,  Pa.~ 


FOR  THE 

■  b  m  m.  m  —  m  ' li  \~o\  CARDEN  AND  FARM 

Aiii  O  m  ET  |s~wi  *l_  fa\  Tp  ^  ■  j  a  great  v<u'iety  °r 

llwir  L CIVIC  I*  I  V  Seeds  and  Implements. 

Cah^SK^dcS^r^Wr,  |  WE  ARE  THE  W- Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

Matthews’  Seed  Drills,  and  I  SOLE  K,.  H.  ALLEN  Af  Cf) 

othor  first-class  goods.  WESTERN  ./T? X  ,  . 

ErtriithJnr;  for  the  Lawn,  Gar- 1  AGENT-*  p  O  Box  <rc«  189  uuillDl  IVat-r  at. 

den,  Greenhouse  or  Nursery,  I  1  1  °-  Box  3‘6-  New  York. 

We  WARRANT  everything  ns  represented.  ~ 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO,  PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER’S 


I*  O.  Box  876. 


189  mid  191  Wat  -  r  ,-*t. 

New  York. 


.SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  Photon,  .ad  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Ill  A  HA  HA  ^he  New  White  Grape. 
|\1 1  II  I  _  II  Ik  II  A  few  responsible  parties 
llnllHIlH  ln  Hood  grape  regions  are 
lllll  VniUn* wanted  to  plant  vine- 

yartU  ot  Ihls  moat  promising  of  all  grapes,  to  whom 
special  Inducements  will  be  given,  ami  payment  for 
vines  made  contingent  upon  production  of  fruit. 
Address  THE  .NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


’swacHEsrr/? 


nnrvrks- 

NURSVR\X&m 


i„  idy  Trees,  Mnruos,  Vines,  noses,  etc.  .<■-  ; 

l'Kll  s  > i’,  wtba  prices  *>  u.  ..uoo.iuuilcu/r-ee. 
Send  stamp  for  descriptive  ERL'  IT  aud  illustrated 
ORN.viUtNTAL  catalogues,  6  eeuts,  Fair  prices, 
prompt  attention  and  reliable  stock.  Address 

V>  dl.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ANY  QNU  tiie  nn 

Choice  C  olled  ions  «l'  li omx,  r»  ]  I 
.slirubsu  Greeohousc  Plants,  UU 
bVuit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  iNumll 
Fruits.  Seed-.  Ac.  For  example:  12 
choiceBoses.Sil;  12Tul.H(rosi's,  9*1 1;  12 
Carnations,  SI:  12  Geranlunts,  S  I  j  20 
l:  8  Apples.  S  lj  G  Peach .  S 1 1  8  Grapes 


BlOONIINGTON  (!«JH 

NURSERL 

5  Estab'd  I  PrlcedCttlaui^toc  lui  ."ipring 
I  1A5A  t  1882  mailed  tree.^end  tor  it. 
Sidney  TUTTLE,  Agt.,  Biaiomixoton,  Iluxois. 


M  a  h  0%Wo  give  more  and  better  plants  for 
U  IlIrL  V  the  money  than  any  other  house 

■  I  II  L  |jln  the  country.  Catalogu.-  fc>r  1882 

■  *0  now  ready,  kkbe  TO  aj,u  Send  for 
one  and  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful  plants  we  offer. 

MILLER  &  HUNT,  Wrights  Grovk.  Chicaqo,  I1L 


The  New  Grapes. 

One  POCKLINGTON,  one  PRENTISS,  one  DUCH¬ 
ESS,  one  LADY  WASHINGTON,  one  JEFFERSON, 
one  BRIGHTON,  one  WORDEN  for  SlUU.  one  half 
tlor.cn  each  of  the 

Sixteen  New  Strawberries, 
described  In  my  kreb  Catalogue,  for  8-1*50. 

GEO.  S-  WALES,  Rochester,  U*  Y- 

Seed  Potatoes. 

White  Elephant . $5  00  per  barrel. 

Late  Beauty  of  Hebron .  4.00  "  “ 

Mammoth  Pearl .  4.00  “  “ 

Beauty  ot  Hebron . 4.00  “  “ 

Delivered  at  railroad  in  good  Hour  barrel  free. 

FRANK  QUA, 

Hautkoiu),  Washinoton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  Seed  Potatoes. 

•’Beauty  of  Hebron,  the  best  early  variety;  Burbank, 

4  an  extra  quality  late  potato,  75  cts.  pk.,  $2  bush.  — 
EGGS  from  high  class  Poultry,  81.50  per  doz.  L.  Brah-  _ 
mas,  W.  T.  B.  Spanish,  S.  S,  Itamburgs  and  B.  R.  J( 
Game  Bantams.  Spanish  Fowl  for  sale. 


lOO  Hnrdy  Catalpa,  SI;  25  packet,  choice  Flower 
Seeds.  SI.  nimdrwig  of  others  FHKAP,  and  many 

NEW  AND  RARE  1 ASXD|NIE 

Planta  All  mailed  p<ntaa«pnui,  acd  *\f*  arrival  guar- 

ant  red,  a  CRt»lo*ue  or  about  lOO  pticca  FRliE- 

28th  r™r,  18  400-9'cn,  4 

The  tSTOEAU  $  HA&ftXBON  CO. ,  TalsasrUle,  Lake  Co.  .Ohio 


BERRY  BASKETS.  -  BEST,  CHEAPEST.  Free 
circular.  N.  D.  BATTERSON,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ONE  DIME  IN  SILVER 

Will  pay  for  "Garden  Talks,”  an  Illustrated  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Magazine  for  the  Home  and  Market  Gardener.” 
Address  TUISCO  GREINER,  Naples,  N.  Y 


1838,  II 1882, 


-POMONA  NURSERY! 

)kii:iit;rls  h  v  hkiu  peaks, 

i>Iimcliester,Mt.  Vermin  and  Sliurp. 
less  Straw  berried.  Cuthbert,  Nnuhc- 
gaa,  aud  Gregg  Ua-ptiriTles.  .  Black 
ljerries.  Cirnprn  and  Currents  Fruits 
aud  Flowers.  Trees  k  Plants.  Cn  talnmtc 
fret.  AVAL  PARRY,  Parry  P.O.,  N,  J. 


COMMERCIAL 

i\\  Cl  Si  ■  E—  .. 

11  NURSERIES  LV 


A.  Speoialtv  at  these  Nurseries— Exira  Strong 
Out- Door  Plants,  also  Pine  Pot  Plants  Cheap. 
(Every  variety  or  Hardy  Trees  und  Plants,  both 
Fruit  and  Ornamental.)  Send  for  our  Catalogue. 
Address,  W.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochesrer.  N.Y. 


0.  BEEBE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
RURAL  BRANCHING  SORGHUM. 

Seed  pure  and  good,  I5cts.  package  by  mall.  Wat- 
sou’s  Seedling  Potatoes,  earlier  and  better  tbau 
Early  Rose,  $2  bushel.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

U.  L.  W  ood, 

Doe  Run,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 


John  Saul’s  Catalogue  ot  New, 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 
for  1882. 

Is  now  ready  with  a  colored  plate.  It  Is  full 
in  really  good  ami  beautiful  plants.  New  Draete- 
nas.  New  Crotons,  New  Roses,  New  Pelargoniums, 
with  a  rleli  collection  Of  Nine  Foliage  ami  other 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  low  prices;  Free  to  all  my 
customers,  to  others  10  cts..  or  a  Plain  copy  free. 

Catalogues  of  Roses,  Seeds.  Fruit  trees,  Orchids 
&  a,  free.  JOHN  SAUL  Wnshlnxlnii,  1>.  F. 


KISSENA  NURSERIES 

TRESS  and  SIIRUBS,  OLD,  NEW,  RARE  and  HARDY 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co.  Limited. 
FLUSHING,  N.Y. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


BRINGS 


SEED  STORE 


•TO  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 


is  manifest  that  ft*om  GOOD  SEEDS 
J  r>X7T  T  can  Good.  Vegetables  be  obtained 

Y  \  'V  The  character  of  LAN  DKFTH’S  SEEHS 

A.  D  n  PefuK*  *  been  substantiated  bitjond  all  question. 

1  hey  are  the  STAND.LJtD  for  Quality.  Over 
1.7QO  acres  In  Garden  Seed  Crops  riitder  our  own 
Founded  1784Tx<^b^_^—;r'_culH  vat  ion.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 
packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LAMORETH  &  SONS.  21  and  23S.  Sixth  Street.  Philadelphia. 


New 


SUWRISE. 


CONQUEROR. 


$100  PREMIUM 

j for  th0  ’argent  and  earliest  yields-  Send  for  Descrip. 

I  tlve  Circulars,  niustrated  Seed  Catalogues  free. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

80  State  St.,  Albany,  Jf.  Y. 

MlBUM  SfiTDX 

SEEDSMEN, 

158  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 


A  TIT  Fill  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Eruits, 
HI  II  P  I  U  \  t-rupe-Vines.  Nursery  Catalogue 

lvi/irLij  o  b  trun  r  n  u  c  in  u 


f|  ATC  RUSSIAN  WHITE. 

I  ■  Ml  ■  W)  to  HO  bunli  to  acre.  Straw  scroug 

mM and  stllT;  Uoesnot  getdowu;  rarely 
.  .  ruats.  1  »  50c;  4  lb  $L25.  post-paid. 

Bush.  $1.50;  charges  uot  paid  on  bushel  orders.  New 
TOftD  bags  25c .  A  large  assortment  of  lruit 
(  Kf?  A  and  ornamental  t.rees  cheap;  prices 
■  ■■•■i.W  on  appilcatlou.  I  promise  to  save 

i.i-i. — l-  _  - you  the  disappointment  arising  from 

untrue  varieties,  Enclose  stamp  for  warranty.  U  a- 
terloo  Peach  <t  specialty.  $4  per  doz.  Ripe  July  20th. 

H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO  SEED. 

I  [offer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  the  “  BRAND  "  To¬ 
bacco  Seed— a  variety  extensively  grown  in  the  Che¬ 
mung  Valley,  and  held  In  high  repute  for  its  large- 
size  leaves  and  superior  qualities.  Per  ounce,  50  cts.: 
per  half  ounce,  25  cents.  G.  A  GuFF,  Jr., 

Elmira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  V. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  2541.  H4  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


.V.7T0  ALL 

Country  Homeswomler- 

tully  liberal  oilers  of 


t  # 4  S  Wt?  J*mall  Fruit  Plants. 

very  large  and  tine  stock. 
Also  Grape  Vises.  Send 

Stamp  for  catalogrua  E.P.SOE.Cornwallsjn-Hudson.N.Y 


HOVEL’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 
of  SEEDS  and 

New  and  Bare  Plants  for  1882. 


Will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  The  Catalogues 
coutain  descriptive  lists  of  all  the  best  strains  of  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Flower  Seeds  aud  choice  Novelties,  and  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  New  aud  Rare  Plants. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

16  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  .Hass. 


apply. 

1  the  bes 


The  Catalogues 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  IIO.HE  GROUNDS. 

webster’sOi  namentalGardeners’Haud  Book  ofChoice 
heeds  and  rare  Plants  contains  a  complete  map  of  a 
beautiful  country  home.  Free,  Send  tor  a  copy.  Ad¬ 
dress  WT  in.  Webster.LaudscapeEngineer,  Rochester,  N  Y 

iLU  Read  the  advertisements  ln  thla  paper. 
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APRIL  I 


Veteran  Corn  Sheller 


FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

Just  the  thing  for  Mill,  Farm  and  Plan¬ 
tation. 

Power  ami  Hand  Corn  8h«ll*r«  oi  all 
and  lo  suit  all  want*. 

HORSE  POWERS,  JACKS,  Etc. 

Write  tor  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  8AKDWICH  MAKOFOCO., 

Handwlch.  Illinois. 


Having  received  “  several  ”  subscriptions  from  Africa,  our  artist  illustrates  the  state  of  affairs  consequent  upon  an  increased  circulatiomthere. 


Patented,  July,  1819. 
- THE  — 


TheOnlyPerfect^ig 
SewingKachine.  -a 

SIMPLEST, LATEST  IMPROVED/^ 

MOST  DURABLE  » 


Early  Vegetables,  Field  Onions,  Vegetables  for  canning,  Potatoes,  Corn,  Tobacco, 
Grass  (top-dressing),  Oats,  Asparagus,  etc. 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE, 


From  the  Connecticut  Farmer,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  151  h,  1881. 

A  Big  Corn  Crop. 

Mr.  S  R.  Wells,  of  Wethersfield,  ha*  the  largest  niece  of  corn  in  that  town,  if  not  in  Hart¬ 
ford  County.  The  variety  is  Blount’s  Prolific,  ana  throughout  the  two  acres  it  stands  13% 
feet  on  a  level,  with  from  one  to  three  ears  on  tue  stalk.  The  largest  Btalks  are  fully  15%  feet 
high,  and  many  of  the  ears  are  eight  foot  from  the  ground.  Not  a  particle  of  stable  manure 
has  been  used  on  the  land  for  five  years,  the  crop  bemg  raised  with  Mapes  Corn  Fertilizer,  500 
pound*  to  the  acre  100  pounds  harrowed  in  and  the  remaining  100  put  around  the  lulls  at  the 
second  hoeing.  Single  stalks  will  weigh  six  pounds  each,  and  besides  a  fine  yield  of  corn 
there  will  be  an  immense  supply  of  fodder.  On  a  neighboring  acre,  where  stable  manure  was 
freely  used,  the  stalk*  are  about  as  tall,  but  not  its  heavily  eared,  and  the  com  is  a  week  or 
ten  days  later  than  the  other,  and  was  not,  quite  ready  to  cat  up  last  week.  Mr.  Wells  says 
this  is  the  first  corn  he  ever  raised  where  he  had  to  carry  around  a  ladder  in  binding  up  the 
sheaves.  Only  by  climbing  up  about  five  rods  is  he  able  to  properly  Becure  the  top;  but  he 
isn’t  disposed  to  grumble  about  the  work,  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  crop. 

Yield  of  the  above  crop  of  Blount  Com,  ISO'Jbushels  of  ears  to  the  acre. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Wethersfield,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  Jan  14,  1882,  reports  on  his  com  crop 
described  above  in  the  Connecticut  Farmer: 

“  The  yield  of  my  corn  crop  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  bushel*  of  ears  to  the  acre.  1 
have  Hbelled  three  bushel*  of  oars,  and  they  gave  two  bushels  and  two  quarts  of  shelled  corn.  ’ 

Noth. — The  proportion  of  shelled  com  reported  by  Mr.  Well*  Is  very  large,  even  for  the 
Blount  Com.  The  report  of  the  committees  on  the  enormous  “  Rural  Farm”  crop  of  Blount 
Corn  grown  in  1880  with  the  Mapes  Manure  stated:  “  A  bushel  of  ears  weighs  85  pounds,  and 
gives  17%  quarts  of  grain,  weighing  28.99  pounds,  the  cobs  weighing  0.01  pounds.”  The  actual 
yield  of  this  crop  (reported  in  Rubai,  New-Yorker  Jan.  1,  1881,)  was  134.44  bushels  shelled 
corn  per  acre. 


Its  Success  in  Every  Market  -where  Intro¬ 
duced  boars  out  this  claim. 

A  farmer  can  plow  two  ncres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
the  work  much  better  and  easier  thau  with  any 
other.  .  .  _  . .  . 

Its  merits  understood,  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
any  other  of  the  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 


AND  MAKE  HOME 


^OUNIONSQUAREN.Y  CHICAGO  ILL. 

PRANCE  MASS.  OR  ATLANTA  GA  . 


The  Original  Introducer  ol  the 


Bidwell  STRAWBERRY 


BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  TEDDER 

manufactured  by  the 


Offers  100,000  plants  Tor  sale.  Its  eminent  success 
wherever  trlea  wt&blistiGB  It  as  ft  st&hdarrt  variety, 
plants  trimmed,  packed  aud  shipped  (S-  (5o  per  dozen: 
82  per  100:  88  per  1,000;  also  150  other  varieties.  Send 
ror  circular  with  prices.  T.  T.  LYON,  South  Haven, 
Michigan.  _ 


Mill  Manufactory. 
Established  1*51. 
GBI8T  M1LL8 
or  mason  nuttu  stone. 
Portable  Mills  for  Fann¬ 
ers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.;  16  st¬ 
ies;  over  2,0(10  tn  use. 

Price  from  8S>  up.  Com¬ 
plete  Mill  and  Shelter, *16. 
1  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
•n  order.  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  suitable  power. 
Complete  Flouring  and 


Reports  from  well-known  Truckers,  Farmers,  Special  Crop  Growers,  Dairymen,  giving 
experience  for  several  successive  years  with  The  Mapes  Manures,  will  be  found  in  pamphlets 
1881  and  1882.  8 END  POSTAL  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  POTASH,  SALTS,  ETC. 

168  FRONT  STEET,  NEW  YORK. 

IW~  New  stock  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  “  Standard,”  11  Lobos ”  and  “  Guaranteed.”  Send  for  prices. 


corn  *1UE.  _ 

NORDYKE  *  MA.RMON  OO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


BELCIIEU  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Has  received  First  Premiums  from  American  Instl 
lute,  New  England,  and  all  State  and  County  Agrl 
cultural  Societies  where  exhibited. 

“Never  IPailw  to  Clive  Satisfaction.” 
Send  for  circulars. 


Send  to  the  originator  and  grower  for  Price  List  of 
choice  Kar  in  Seeds  and  Potatoes. 

S.  W  STERKETT.  Barnitz,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 


IE  very  Maehme  is  Fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  lulls  $15  to  $35. 
Hhellcrs,  *5.  Don't  buy  a  MILL  or 
Siiku.kr  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
rind  Illustrated  circular.  Address  with 
stamp.  LIVINGSTON  &  CO-, 
Iron  Founders,  Pittsburg,  Fa- 


71  ARMS  IN  MICHIGAN.  Send  for  list  and  descrip 
8  tion  with  juices.  GEO.  w.  SNOVER, 

Real  Estate  and  Loan  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 


t*  2b  UcKEYE  JlIN 

I  AWN  Mow 


Simple,  durable,  of  the  trest  work¬ 
manship  and  material  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilers.  Engine  complete  on 
board  ears  at  Springfield,  0.,  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  .  t-BOtM  i >ower.  ®276  ;  6- 
horse  power  ,@*00 ;  7.horne  powor,$H76 ; 
lu-horse  power,  8W0.  These  engines 
fully  guaranteed  in  ovory  respect. 
Address.  Common  Bense  Engine  Co. 
’Spring  Hold.  Ohio. 


SENIOR 


mmrnrn  hmii  ■  771*  B**H»  Chtnjtr* 

Srf  J IllU  IV1  II  I  ForDcsrripl  ive(  Jir- 

f  |  V I  I  mm  ■bb%^cmi).hi  .1  Prices  write 
TILE  AULTMAN  A  TAYLOR  CO.,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 


Springfield.O 


FULLY  TESTED, 

AND  PROVED  TO  BE  THE 

MOST  RELIABLE 

LAWN  MOWERS 


Sul, In.,  rolld  front  000  Get.  House.  Huldonw. 

OAKLAWN  FARM—  M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Proprietor, 

WAYNE,  DU  PAGE  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Largest  Importing  and  Horse  Breeding  Establishment  In  the  World.  Nearly  < 

the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Perchcron  race  have  been  added  to  it  by  direct  importations  from 
since  1872,  and  during  seventeen  months  ^7  have  been  imported.  -  _ , 


gy  Bend  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


HAST,  roos  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


fa*' 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  8,  1882 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1832,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


sod-hook.  Put  a  layer  of  sod  on  either  edge 
of  the  ditch. 

FINDING  THE  HIGHT  OF  THE  DAM. 

This  work  done,  take  the  spirit  level, 
go  to  the  head  of  the  ditch  and  proceed 
to  find  the  level  of  the  ground  :  take  two  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  board  ;  cut  them  five  feet  long  ; 
mark  oil’  four  feet  on  one  ;  sharpen  both  stakes  ; 
run  one  In  the  ground  until  you  come  to  the 
four-feet  mark  ;  put  the  other  in  thegroimd  so 
that  the  level  can  rest  on  both  tops  with  the 
bubble  plumb  in  the  center  ;  send  one  man 
with  u  stake  down  to  the  point  where  you 
wish  to  construct  the  dam.  Let  him  hold 
Borne  object  against  the  stake,  and  by  means 
of  the  sights  on  the  level  you  can  mark  the 
level  on  the  stake.  This  done,  measure  the 
distance  from  the  mark  on  the  stake  down 
to  the  surface.  The  stakes  upholding  the 
level  are  four  feet  besides  the  level  and 
sight ;  subtract  this  distance  from 
the  hight  on  the  lower  stake,  and 
you  have  the  slope  of  the  marsh. 
If  possible  malic  the  dam  high 
enough  so  that  when  the  water 
•  reaches  the  top  of  it  there  will  he 

a  foot  of  water  next  to  the  reser- 

,  n  . 

voir. 

BUILDING  THE  DAM. 

Having  located  the  dam  and 
learned  the  required  hight— say 
four  feet — make  a  ditch  about  four 
feet  wide  just  where  you  mean  to 
N  D  put  the  dam ;  place  the  sod  as  rep¬ 

resented  in  the  cross  section  at  a,  a, 
Fig.  110  and  after  you  have  removed 
it  with  your  shovel  take  out  two 
depths  of  muck  if  the  water  will 
permit.  Put  it  behind  the  sodas 
7  A  represented  by  b,  b  ;  take  a  few  rods 
/  \  j  at  a  time  and  finish  it  up  and  you 

-  --  will  the  better  escape  the  water. 

"  <<'  /  Having  completed  this  part,  go 
to  your  high  bank  and  with  a 
wheelbarrow,  car  or  horse-power, 
/  begin  to  fill  the  ditch  with  sand  (I 

-  ?  am  making  these  observations  from 
•;  a  sandy  country),  until  it  attains  a 

hight  of  about  a  foot  more  than  is 
;  required.  If  sod  for  faciug  the 

sand  is  lacking,  the  small  ditch, 
marked  in  the  diagram  Fig.  108,  run 
_  jhst  a  little  off  from  the  dam,  will 

v.  partly  supply  it.  Make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency  from  other  ditches,  for  I 
would  not  recommend  anyone  to 
leave  any  sod  where  it  will  be  of 
-  ?'  no  use. 


common  hay-knife  constructed  by  the 
next  blacksmith  like  that  shown  at  Fig.  109; 
also  a  bill  hook  which  can  be  found  very 
handy  in  uprooting  some  of  the  smaller  brush  ; 
add  a  line  with  stakes  attached  so  as  to  make 
the  work  straight,  anil  I  believe  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  nothing. 

DRAINING  THE  MARSH. 

If  one  has  plenty  of  capital  and  a  large 
force  of  laborers,  it  matters  very  little  where 
heliogiushis  work,  provided  ho  will  be  able 
to  finish  it  before  the  frost  puts  a  stop  to  it ; 
but  If  one’s  circumstances  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  writer  when  he  “  pioneered”  in  the 
work,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  tbe 
most  important  work  first,  without  regard 
to  the  second,  and  it  is  after  this  plan  of 
necessity  that  I  will  proceed.  First,  then, 
drain  the  marsh  by  means  of  a  main  ditch  : 


WESTERN  CRANBERRY  CULTURE, 


CRANBERRY  MARSHES. 

The  Wisconsin  cranberry  marshes  with 
which  I  havo  become  acquainted,  uro  man¬ 
aged  generally  as  follows  :  As  there  is  still  a 
vast  amount  of  marsh  land  belonging  to  the 
State,  suppose  we  take  a  tri  p  and  explore  some 
of  these  lands.  We  find  here  a  large  tract  of 
land  covered  with  tamarack  ;  a  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  reveals  the  fact  that  the  uneven  surface 
is  sprinkled  slightly  with  cranberry  vines 
and  berries  :  vinos  very  delicate, 
berries  very  small,  somewhat  flat¬ 
tened  at  the  blossom  and  stem  ends. 

Before  they  turn  rod  they  become 

speckled,  and  are  known  here  as 

tamarack  berries.  The  fine  flavor 

of  this  berry  is  not  equaled  by  ^ 

any  other  with  which  I  am  ac-  As 

quainted.  Wo  do  not  like  this 

prospect,  however — too  much  labor 

or  expense  to  remove  the  taina-  V  ^ 

racks ;  the  berries  too  are  the 

poorest  bearers,  hence  the  whole  ,v 

would  have  to  be  re-sot  with 

stronger-growing  vines,  bearing 

larger  fruit.  Next  wo  approach  a 

marsh  sprinkled  thickly  with  marsh 

birch,  feather-leaf  and  sagebrush; 

here  wo  find  vines  bearing  from  & 

ordinary  to  large  berries  ;  but  the 

objection  here  is  the  labor  of  clear-  L5 

ing  up,  and  a  shallow  peat,  which 

the  presence  of  the  marsh  birch  gen-  HE: 

erally  indicates.  We  survey  an- 

other  field  ;  we  see  before  us  an  /==- 

oiK'ii  marsh  with  here  and  there  a 

patch  of  fivvther-leaf,  a  little  sage 

and,  perhaps,  some  birch,  but  '■&. 

mostly  open  marsh  covered  with  a  Vgr 

short  growth  of  grass.  We  walk 

over  this  uud  find  vines  in  very  nn-  ?. 

expected  aud  expected  places,  some- 

times  forming  a  solid  bed  and  again  £? 

thinly  scattered,  Generally  we 

find  whore  the  vines  are  the  thick- 

est  the  fruit  is  sparse.  We  notice, 

too,  that  some  of  the  vines  are  _ 

stripped  of  their  leaves :  others  \  Jf; 

again  show  that  a  noble  effort  was  --‘C  \':j 

made  to  produce  fruit,  hut  the  >  ^  if; 

dried  up  berries  hang  on  the  stem,  A?  x 

mere  hulls,  skin  perforated  with  a  vi 

hole  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head. 

With  all  these  imperfections  we 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after  test¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  the  soil,  which 
wo  find  to  be  a  springy  hog  vary¬ 
ing  in  thickness  from  t.wo  to  six 
feet,  that  we  will ‘'pitch  our  tent” 
hero  — even  if  we  find  wo  must  pur¬ 
chase  the  land  at  “second  hand.” 
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DAM 


CONSTRUCTING  A  SLUICE  GATE. 

^3  Next,  construct  a  gate  for  this 

/  dam  and  across  the  main  ditch. 
•fjr  There  are  many  ways  of  construct¬ 
ing  this,  but  the  more  expeusive 
they  are,  the  less  they  seem  to 
auswer  the  purpose.  For  a  gate 
three  or  four  feet  wide  I  would 
recommend  this  plan.  Use  inch 
boards  for  the  flume  ;  take  a  plank 
about  10  feet  long,  level  It  on  one 
edge  and  sink  it  below  the  bottom 
j \  of  the  ditch  as  far  as  you  can 

drive  ft  down  with  a  sledge  ;  make 
the  floor  of  the  flume  level  with 
the  top  of  this  plank  or  of  another 
sot  on  top  of  it ;  put  the  plank  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  dam,  and 
set  the  gate  hoards  on  top  of  it.  Let  the 
floor  extend  os  far  behind  the  gate-boards 
as  it  projects  in  front.  The  boards  in  the 
wings  on  each  side  of  the  flume  should  be 
driven  down  with  a  sledge.  Other  portions 
of  the  work  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  cut. 
For  frame  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
anything  stronger  than  4x4  timbers. 

MAKING  OTHER  DAMS  AND  SLUICES. 

The  next  work  will  be  the  dam  across  the 
creek  with  a  gate  In  it,  to  divert  the  water 


DAM 


REQUIREMENTS, 

But  before  wo  grow  enthusiastic, 
we  must  not  forget  the  water  fa¬ 
cilities,  for,  next  to  the  land,  this  is 
of  most  importance.  We  soon  dis¬ 
cover  the  natural  slope,  and  if  this  is 
no  more  than  a  foot  to  half  a  mile  so  much  the 
better.  We  begin  to  truce  up  and  And  a  large 
body  of  marsh  with  the  surface  sloping  in  the 
direction  of  our  pet  spot,  or  we  find  that  a 
creek  can  be  mmle  to  serve  ou  r  purpose.  Also 
in  getting  the  “  lay  of  the  land”  we  must  no¬ 
tice  whether  we  can  make  a  reservoir  with¬ 
out  much  expense.  A II  those  questions  having 
been  answered  in  the  alii  rmative,  we  are  ready 
to  secure  our  site,  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  to 
business.  Berries  are  now  ripe  and  lief  ore  it 


AN  IDEAL  CRANBERRY  MARSH.— Fig.  108 


begin  at  the  point  marked  d  in  the  diagram, 
moving  upwards  until  you  reach  the  poiut 
where  it  is  intended  to  make  the  reservoir.  Keep 
the  middle  of  the  marsh  ns  nearly  as  possible  : 
set  stakes  on  this  line  at  convenient  distances  ; 
stretch  the  line  betweeu these  stakes;  now 
with  the  ditch-knife  cut  near  the  line,  inclining 
the  knife  so  that  the  ditch  will  be  narrower 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  Make  the 
ditch  not  less  than  three  feet  wide  ;  cut  the 
sod  up  into  blocks  handy  to  lift  out  with  the 


Now,  after  showing  what  is  to  be  done  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  instructions  how  to  do 
it.  The  “outfit"  for  the  work  should  consist  of 
two  pairs  of  gum  boots,  a  shovel,  axe,  saw 
aud  several  other  carpenter  tools  for  construct¬ 
ing  gates  and  sluices  besides  the  buildings  that 
will  be  needed.  A  reliuble  spirit  level  Is  an 
indispensable  implement  in  constructing  the 
dams  There  will  also  be  required  a  sod 
hook,  like  a  potato  hook  only  with  longer 
and  roiiuded  tines  ;  next,  a  ditch  knife — a 
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into  the  reservoir  whenever  desirable,  but  I 
will  not  attempt  to  give  instructions  in  this, 
as  each  can  make  one  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  surroundings.  Next  conies 
the  reservoir  dam.  Construct  this  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  lower  dam:  after  the 
dam  and  gates  are  completed,  extend  the  main 
drainage  ditch  into  the  creek.  The  small 
side  ditches  have  now  to  be  made:  cut  them 
18  inches  or  two  feet  wide  ;  take  out  only 
the  sod,  and  transfer  the  latter  to  the  line 
where  the  small  dams  have  to  be  made. 


Bill-hook  and  Knife— Fig.  109. 

Jn  making  these,  put  what  sod  you  have  at 
the  upper  side,  or  where  the  pressure  and  wash 
of  the  water  come,  and  complete  the  balance 
of  the  two-feet  high  and  three  feet  wide  parti¬ 
tions  with  sand.  If  you  value  the  land  more 
than  a  little  extra  expense,  drive  stakes  down 
and  nail  boards  to  them  to  form  the  back  of 
the  dam,  setting  them  hack  far  enough  to  al¬ 
low  proper  slope  to  the  sand  when  put  on  two 
feet  high.  The  last  thing  on  the  list  is  making 
the  sluices  to  connect  all  of  the  fields.  Take 
four  planks  six  feet  long,  two  ten  inches  wide, 
and  two  one  foot  wide.  Spike  them  together 
in  the  shape  shown  at  Fig,  113,  making  the 
top  plank  two  inches  shorter  than  the  bottom 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  slide  in  front. 
Put  this  open  ended  box  firmly  down  in  the 
ditch,  letting  the  upper  end  come  near  the 
dam.  Pack  sand  firmly  around  it  and  build 
up  to  the  other  level. 

SETTING  THE  VINES. 

In  setting  out  vines,  select  those  which  bear 
the  nicest  berries;  pull  them  partly  with  the 
sod  hook  and  partly  by  hand  to  make  clean 
work.  If  you  have  plenty  of  vines  and  time, 
don’t  be  particular  about  the  distances  apart 
at  which  they  are  set.  They  can’t  very  well  be 
too  thick  on  the  ground.  You  can  drop  a 
small  handful  and  with  one  firm  step  with  the 
heel  of  your  boot,  send  them  home,  or  cut 
them  up  in  pieces  about  six  inches  in  length, 


Cross  Section  of  Ditch— Fig.  110. 


and  with  a  tool  like  that  shown  at  Fig.  114 
force  whatever  the  slot  in  the  iron  foot,  a, 
will  hold  into  the  muck  as  far  as  the  washer 
b.  You  can  stretch  a  line  and  set  them  by  it, 
which  makes  surer  work.  Vines  set  in  this 
way,  if  put  thickly  over  the  ground,  can  bear 
a  paying  crop  in  four  years. 

STOREHOUSE  AND  TRAMWAY. 

A  cranberry  farm  requires  a  good  many 
buildings— although  it  is  not  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  them  of  brown  stone  or  marble.  A 
cranberry  storing-house  is  most  convenient  if 
it  has  two  stories.  Store  the  berries  in  the 
upper  one,  &ud  when  you  wish  to  clean  them, 
put  them  in  a  hopper  over  the  fanning-mill  and 
thus  bring  them  down  to  the  first  floor,  where 
they  may  be  looked  over  and  barreled  for 
market.  Shanties  for  the  accommodation  of 
pickers  or  rakers  must  be  made.  Protect 
these  especially  with  a  good  roof.  Pickers 
generally  board  themselves,  and  are  furnished 
with  stoves  and  firewood,  but  rakers  are  gen 
orally  boarded,  Almost  indispensable  are  a  car 
and  track  laid  down  temporarily  on  the 
marsh  or  the  high  laud,  to  convey  sand  for 
constructing  the  dams,  or  berries  in  picking 
time.  A  car  that  will  hold  a  square  yard  of 
sand  is  large  enough  for  two  men  to  handle. 
It  must  be  constructed  to  dump  at  the  end.  If 
there  is  but  one  car  to  open  up  with,  it  must 
be  rigged  over  when  it  is  used  for  hauling 
berries.  These  are  now  mostly  put  into  bushel 
boxes,  and  about  fifty  boxes  will  make  a  load. 
The  track  must  be  made  in  sections  so  that  it 
can  be  shifted  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

FLOODING. 

About  the  first  of  November  the  flood  should 
be  let  on.  Bo  cautious  at  fiist;  let  it  rise  but 
slowly;  watch  the  dam  closely;  have  boards 
scattered  along  here  and  there,  and  also  put  a 
pile  of  sand  at.  short  intervals  on  the  dam,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  good  quantity  of  hay.  Should  a 
break  in  the  dam  occur,  drive  a  couple  of 
stakes  on  each  side  of  the  break ;  put  down  a 
board  behind  the  dam;  press  hay  down  in  front 
of  it,  thus  stopping  the  break  temporarily; 
then  fill  up  with  sand.  If  the  work  is  finished 
before  November  1,  one  can  amuse  himself  in 


the  interval  by  pulling  brush,  or  setting  out 
vines,  for  no  doubt  he  will  find  plenty  of  room 
for  the  latter. 

Suppose  now  we  have  passed  on  to  Spring 
when  the  flood  must  be  let  off.  Don’t  do  this, 
however,  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  passed. 
If  the  vines  have  been  kept  covered  with  wa¬ 
ter  during  the  Winter,  and  other  things  are 
favorable,  the  grower  may  now  look  for  a 
crop  of  berries  ;  but  he  must  never  weary  of 
watchfulness,  Throughout  the  whole  Sum¬ 
mer  season  he  must  not  neglect  the  water 
works.  Keep  the  marsh  moist,  but  don’t  flood 
it.  Select  medium-high  points  in  the  marsh 
for  your  observations. 

INSECT  FOES. 

On  these  high  places  there  frequently  are 
plenty  of  vines,  but  uo  berries  and  many  of 
the  viues  are  withered.  These  are  the  places 
frequented  by  the  “  fire  worm.”  The  mischief 
done  by  these  worms  consists  in  sucking  the 
sap  out  of  the  vines,  leaving  them  to  die.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  will  spring  up  from  the  surface 
again,  but  I  have  seen  vines  killed  outright  by 
them;  and  in  anyr  case  the  crop  for  the  coming 
season  is  ruined.  They  generally  do  most  mis¬ 
chief  duringthetime  of  bloom.  1  f  tliey  threaten 
serious  work,  flood  the  vines  for  twenty-four 


which  in  a  thinly  settled  country  is  frequent¬ 
ly  the  case — the  grower  will  be  forced  to  em¬ 
ploy  rakers.  The  diffence  is,  that  where 
rakers  can  average  six  bushels  per  day,  hand- 
pickers  cannot  average  more  than  two  bush¬ 
els  ;  but  the  general  objection  to  raking  is 
that  it  injures  the  vines,  an  objection  which 
cannot  be  demonstrated  on  all  marshes. 
Where  vines  are  just  setting  in  sending  out 
runners  four  to  six  feet  long,  raking  is  a  bad 
thing,  but  in  portions  of  the  marsh  where  the 
vines  are  thick  and  short  this  is  not  the  case. 
I  have  had  such  places  raked  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  the  last  time  I  had  a  bigger  crop 
than  ever  before.  Rakes  are  constructed  as 
shown  at  Fig.  115.  The  more  correct  name 
would  be  scoops.  The  bottom  is  generally 
made  out  of  one  piece  with  teeth  carved  out, 
as  shown  in  cut,  Fig.  115,  a  foot  long,  flat  on  top 
running  to  a  sharp  point,  tapering  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  curved  like  the  side  board  as  at  Fig. 
1 16.  Soft  maple  plank  is  good  for  the  bottom  ; 
but  hickory  would  be  better.  The  balance  is 
halt-inch  stuff,  the  lighter  the  better.  The 
braces  to  the  handles  are  made  of  iron  in  the 
style  shown,  and  the  teeth  are  separate,  each 
being  fastened  with  a  screw  to  the  same  band 
of  iron  that  the  forward  bandies  are  attached 


Arrangements  For  Getting  the  Level.— Fig.  111. 


hours;  then  let  the  water  off  quickly  and  the 
pest  is  destroyed;  but  I  think  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  if  the  marsh  is  kept  moist  enough. 
Another  enemy  is  the  “  fruit  worm.”  This 
insect  aisc  frequents  the  high  places  ;  it  cuts 
an  aperture  iu  the  berry  and  entering  it  tele¬ 
scopes  the  fruit  and  then  departs  as  it  came, 
A  flood  does  not  always  drown  these  out, 
but  as  they  generally  confine  themselves  to 
the  high  vines,  we  must  conclude  they  are  not 
fond  of  water.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
destroy  the  millers  of  these  and  of  the  “  fire- 
worm”  by  means  of  fires  by  night;  but  how 
much  these  will  check  the  pest  1  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say. 

HAND-PICKING. 

Suppose  the  plantation  has  escaped  all  mis¬ 
haps  and  the  crop  is  now  ready  to  be  har¬ 
vested.  Have  the  bushel  boxes  ready;  what¬ 
ever  form  may  be  selected,  make  them  shal¬ 
low  and  light.  Have  enough  to  hold  the 
whole  crop,  as  the  berries  are  stored  away  to 
dry  in  them.  If  the  berries  are  to  be  hand¬ 
picked,  make  enough  peck  boxes  to  go  around. 
There  should  be  a  stove  with  fire-wood  to 
about  a  dozen  pickers.  The  5th  of  September 
is  here  ;take  your  force,  mostly  women,  with 
some  children  and  men ;  arm  each  with  a  peck 
box,  and  let  the  stronger  ones  also  carry  a 
bushel  box.  Have  the  field  that  shows  the 
ripest  berries  drained  drier  than  it  has  been  all 
Summer  ;  start  the  hands  in  at  one  corner; 
let  each  pick  a  strip  about  two  feet  wide.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  tell  them  to  get  down  on  their 
knees — they  will  come  to  it  sooner  or  later, 


|  to  it,  going  around  the  bottom.  The  teeth  are 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the  scoop 
will  hold  about  a  peck  of  berries.  I  have 
raken  15  bushels  in  one  day  with  one  of  these, 
and  can  rake  20  or  25  if  the  berries  areas  thick 
on  the  vines  as  I  have  seen  them.  After  har¬ 
vesting,  the  berries  are  left  in  whatever  litter 
escaped  the  hands,  until  they  are  well  dried. 

preparing  for  market. 

The  market  does  not  open  for  them  briskly 
until  October — they  are  then  run  through  a 
common  fanning  mill  with  a  long  sieve  or 
grate  to  separate  the  small  from  the  large  ; 
or  they  are  run  through  a  separator  made 
specially  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Buzby,  of 
New  Jersey,  has  patented  a  machine  intended 
to  remove  the  frozen  berries.  It  works  the 
best  in  round  berries,  but  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  room  left  for  improvement.  A  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  separate  the  rotten  and  frozen 
berries  from  the  sound,  and  do  perfect  work, 
is  not  known.  Here  is  room  for  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  countrymen — or  women.  A 
machine  for  harvesting  berries  is  also  wanted  ; 
who  will  be  the  lucky  man  to  make  a  for¬ 
tune  by  inventing  one  ?  After  the  berries 
are  cleaned  by  the  mill,  it  is  generally  found 
necessary  to  look  them  over.  Women  and 
children  are  employed  for  this,  arranged  at 
both  sides  of  a  long  table,  with  cleats  on  each 
side  and  a  space  partitioned  off  in  the  center 
for  the  refuse  berries.  The  berries  are  started 
at  one  end,  pass  along,  each  picking  out  what 
she  can,  and  when  they  reach  the  barrel  or  box 


Flume.— Fig.  112. 


as  hand-picking  is  mostly  done  by  the  bushel. 
An  overseer  is  needed  to  have  the  work 
done  properly,  as  well  as  to  empty  the  peck 
boxes  when  filled,  and  to  give  checks  for  their 
contents.  It  is  a  picturesque  sight,  th at  of  one 
thousand  pickers  in  a  row,  moving  slowly 
along  on  their  knees,  but  a  large  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries  on  the  vines  is  a  sight  by  far  more  pic¬ 
turesque  and  heart-stirring — if  you  own  a 
big  share  of  them  I 

PICKING  WITH  RAKES. 

If  band-pickers  enough  cannot  be  obtained — 


at  the  other  end,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
clean  and  ready  for  market. 

VARIETIES. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  cranberries, 
but  they  are  inseparably  linked  with  inter¬ 
mediate  varieties.  At  Fig.  117,  a,  a,  a  show 
what  are  classed  as  the  Cherry  ;  b,  b,  are  the 
Bugle,  and  c,  e,  c,  are  the  Bell  berries.  They 
vary  iu  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  over  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  smaller  are  generally 
the  first  to  ripen,  and  are  the  hardiest  berries. 
There  are  large  varieties  of  each  of  the  three 


kinds,  but  the  Bugles  and  Bells  are  generally 
ahead  of  the  Cherries.  The  darker  the  color 
the  finer-flavored  the  berry,  except  in  case  of 
the  small  tamarack  berry,  which  is  not  so 
dark -red  as  some  of  the  other  Cherry  kinds  it 
is  represented  in  shape  by  the  first  illustration. 

OTHER  POINTS. 

The  yield  per  acre  has  seen  stated  as  high 
as  400  bushels.  I  believe  this  is  possible,  but 
I  have  never  reached  these  figures.  I  have  a 
small  pocket  dammed  in,  which  contains 
about  1.5-8  acre  ;  last  year  I  harvested 
325  bushels  from  it,  and  have  done  nearly  as 
well  as  that  before.  The  divisions  by  dams  are 
mainly  for  protection  against  frost.  I  ex 
plained  how  to  proceed  to  harvest  one  divis¬ 
ion  :  this  can  be  drained  as  much  as  desirable. 
When  you  are  ready  for  harvesting,  if  your 
force  is  large  enough,  each  division  can  be  pick¬ 
ed  in  oneday  (Ihaveseeu40aorespicked  in  one 
day.)  If  the  next  night  should  threaten  frost, 
you  can  flood  the  other  divisions  enough  to 
get  the  water  moving  briskly  as  it  rises, 
while  you  economize  water  and  time  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  flooding  off  the  fie'd  you  have  har¬ 
vested.  Continue  this  way  until  the  crop  is 
gathered.  If  your  water  holds  out  you  need 
have  no  frozen  berries.  Last  year  till  past 
the  middle  of  October  I  harvested  berries  that 
had  hardly  been  touched  by  frost.  These 
dams  also  prove  very  beneficial  in  getting  a 
uniform  moisture  on  the  marsh.  The  cross 
lines  in  the  main  ditch  are  gates  as  high  as  the 
small  dams.  J.  D.  Kruschke. 

Miami  Co.,  Ohio 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 


Twelve  years  ago  I  put  in  3%  acres  of  cran¬ 
berry  vines  and  the  fifth  Summer  following  I 
got  a  good  crop.  1  kept  a  strict  debit  and 
credit  account  for  seven  years,  and  my  aver¬ 
age  net  profit  was  $975  per  year.  One  year 
out  of  the  seven  it  was  $1,490.  Four  years 
in  succession  the  yield  was  over  700  bushels. 

My  manner  of  putting  out  the  vines  was  as 
follows:  First,  thoroughly  take  off  all  turf  and 
roots,  cut  a  deep  ditch  around  the  borders  of 
the  meadow  so  as  to  cut  off  spring  water, for  the 
reason  that  it  is  so  cold  that  the  viues  to  which 
it  is  admitted  will  never  bear.  Every  forty 
feet  from  the  border  ditch,  cut  others  dis¬ 
charging  into  a  large  one  running  through  the 
center  of  meadow.  Evenly  rake  the  surface 
of  lands  or  beds,  and  after  sanding  four  inches 
deep  with  clear,  coarse  sand,  absolutely  free 
from  loam,  set  out  the  vines  in  rows  20  inches 
apart,  the  hills  being  twelve  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  Never  layer  the  vines;  always  set 
them  in  hills,  and  dibble  the  holes  for  them 


Section  of  Box- sluice— Fig.  113. 

well  through  the  sand  into  the  muck  or  peat 
below.  In  the  Fall  of  the  fourth  season  after 
setting,  spread  two  inches  of  sand  over  the 
vines,  well  covering  the  runners,  which  will 
put  out  bearing  uprights  in  profusion. 

In  selecting  varieties  of  vines,  always  choose 
the  Early  Black  Bell, one  that  is  uniform  in  size, 
colors  well  allover,  no  white  sides  and  is  a  good 
keeper.  Be  sure  they  are  of  fine,  low  growth, 
as  well  as  of  a  kind  that  will  bear  a  good  crop 
every  year,  except  of  course,  when  injured  by 
frosts  or  the  vine  and  berry  worms.  All  of 
the  above  good  qualities  do  exist  in  the  best 
selected  kinds.  In  marketing  the  fruit,  one 
year  with  another,  it  is  more  profitable  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  early  in  the  season.  In  following 
the  above  directions  in  putting  out  a  cran, 
berry  plantation,  it  must  necessarily  be  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  whoever  attempts  the  culture  of 
the  fruit  in  these  days  may  bear  iu  mind  that 
only  the  best  is  worth  raising. 


Tool  for  Planting. — Fig.  114. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  cranberry  meadow, 
choose  one  that  is  easily  dammed,  with  an 
abundance  of  water  for  Winter  flooding,  so 
deep  that  the  vines  may  not  freeze  into  the 
ice.  Draw  off  the  water  in  the  Spring,  from 
the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  May,  to  a  depth  of 
18  inches  below  the  general  surface. 

S.  L  Geer. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  CRANBERRIES 


In  1867  I  selected  a  piece  of  ground  just  at 
the  outlet  of  a  marsh  or  beaver  meadow, 
and  drained  it.  Then  I  planted  it  to  potatoes, 
and  cultivated  it  until  I  killed  the  sod  and 
wild  grass.  In  the  Fall  I  went  to  the  wild 
cran  bony  beds,  selected  the  most  productive 
vines,  bound  them  into  bundles,  carried  them 
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home  and  sank  them  under  water,  keeping 
them  there  until  I  wanted  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  Then  1  plowed  the  ground  well 
and  dragged  it  until  it  was  well  pulverized 
and  then  went  over  it  with  a  light  cultivator, 
making  furrows  about  three  feet  apart  and 
four  inches  deep,  and  the  last  of  May  or  the 
first  of  June  I  took  the  vines  out  of  the  water, 
separated  them  (being  careful  not  to  break 
them  when  it  could  be  helped),  stretched  them 
along  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  and  covered 
them  up  except  that  at 
intervals  of  six  inches 
or  thereabouts  I  left 
parts  of  the  vines  ex¬ 
posed  so  that  the  sun 
could  shine  upon  them. 

They  grew  well  and  the 
third  and  fourth  years 
bore  crops  sufficient  to 
pay  me  well  for  all  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble;  but 
in  1874  the  patch  was 
burned  over  and  I  lost 
the  use  of  the  vines 
for  two  years.  They  then  covered  the  ground 
welland  have  borne  well  from  that  time  until 
lastseason.  This  patch  of  vines  is  only  102  feet 
by  71  feet,  and  one  season  I  picked  25  bushels 
of  berries  from  it;  but  last  Fall  I  got  only 
about  14  bushels.  In  1870  I  planted  out  an- 
»ther  bed  of  vines  in  the  same  way  as  the  first 
and  they  have  done  fully  as  well.  This  bed  is 
222  feet  by  42  feet,  and  last  Fall  I  gathered  33K 
bushels  besides  20  bushels  that  were  injured 
by  the  frost  and  left  on  the  vines. 


Rake. — Fig.  115. 


Rake,  Side  View.— Fig.  116. 

And  I  am  satisfied  that  cranberries  are  a 
profitable  crop,  as  there  is  but  little  trouble  in 
taking  care  of  them  after  plantiug;  for  they 
will  soon  cover  the  ground  and  then  take  care 
of  themselves,  if  one  keeps  the  fires  from  run¬ 
ning  amongst  them.  As  to  the  different  var¬ 
ieties,  1  have  only  three,  and  what  I  consider 
my  best  is  a  large,  round,  dark-red  berry 
when  ripe.  It  is  a  good  bearer  and  sells  well 
in  the  market.  The  other  two  varieties  are 
the  Bell  and  Cherry  as  they  are  called  here. 
They  are  good  bearers,  but  the  fruit  is  small 
and  does  not  sell  as  well  as  the  first  named.  R. 
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COLORADO  FARMING. 


PROFESSOR  A.  E.  BLOUNT. 


For  a  farmer  to  live  and  try  to  raise  crops 
on  a  desert  wiiere  it  seldom  rains  and  the  sun 
shines  perpetually  nine-tenths  of  the  time, 
appears  certainly  very  strange,  to  say  the 
least,  to  some  who  never  go  abroad.  So  per¬ 
fectly  preposterous  does  it  seem  to  people 
living  in  wooded  and  rainy  sections  that  their 
incredulity  cannot  be  overcome  except  by 
actual  observation.  Perhaps  in  the  past  de¬ 
cade  more  curiosity  has  been  excited  in  the 
country  about  the  agricultural  resources  and 
mineral  wealth  of  Colorado  than  of  any  other 
State  or  country  in  the  world.  Here  people 
think  there  are  good  reasons  for  such  curiosity. 
In  one  season  every  new-comer’s  (“tender¬ 
foot’s")  curiosity  becomes  a  surprise  and  his 
surprise  is  turned  into  wonder  and  he  realizes 
that  what  he  has  heard  are  facts,  and  that 
those  facts  have  in  no  way  been  exaggerated. 

In  most  respects  farming  iu  Colorado — on 
this  Great  American  Desert — is  carried  on  just 
about  as  it  is  in  the  other  States,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  Aside  from  the  general 
routine  of  farm  duties,  the  Colorado  farmer 
irrigates  everything— in  other  words,  he  puts 
water  upon  all  his  crops  when  they  need  it, 
and  keeps  it  off  when  they  don’t  need  it — hence 
he  never  loses  anything  by  too  much  wet 
weather  nor  does  he  ever  suffer  from  failures 
by  drought.  This  wonderful  advantage  of 
handling  the  elements  at  his  will  bestows  a 
benefit  no  farmer  in  rainy  sections  can  enjoy. 

In  states  where  he  is  dependent  upon  rain, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  how  mucb 
he  loses  by  too  much  wet  uud  too  much  dry- 
weather,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our 
crops  are  so  much  larger  and  so  much  surer, 
when  our  mining  interests  lie  alongside  of  our 
agricultural,  making  our  markets  the  best. 
AY  hen  I  say  that  water  (“water  rights"  they 
are  called)  is  worth  as  much  and  more  iu  many 
cases  thau  the  laud  under  it,  people  who  have 
never  boon  here  are  perfectly  surprised  at 
such  assertions.  Our  made  soils,  or  those  of 
these  plains,  are  naturally  very  rich— not  iu 
alluvial  elements  but  mineral.  They  seem 
never  to  have  been  wet  through,  hence  are 
not  as  yet  robbed  of  their  valuable  virgin 
properties. 

Another  thing.  The  labor  of  preparing  our 


land  for  putting  in  the  various  crops  is  much 
less  than  in  rainy  climates.  The  soil  is  never 
too  wet  to  plow,  and  when  dry-  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  irrigate  and  go  ahead.  All  this  1  say 
when  all  circumstances  are  favorable,  if  the 
farmer  attempts  too  mucb,  of  course  he  fails, 
and  his  crops  suffer.  If  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  bis  business, of  course  he  will  not  always 
succeed.  Nature  has  done  and  is  doing  more 
for  our  agriculture  than  we  as  farmers  appre¬ 
ciate,  or  our  neighbors  in  other  States  realize. 
In  Winter  she  locks  up  vast  stores  of  snow  in 
the  vaster  mountain  recesses,  which  when 
Spring  opens,  comes  down  through  natural 
channels  as  regularly  and  uniformly  as  are 
the  law-s  that  govern  her  works.  At  the  very 
time  the  Colorado  fanner  needs  the  water 
most,  the  river  and  smaller  streams  are  fullest. 
The  snow  melts  gradually  and  feeds  the  plains 
all  Summer  long.  At  the  mouth  of  every 
canon  huge  canals  and  ditches  turn  to  the 
right  and  left,  extending  hundreds  of  miles. 


THE  TEETH  ABOHT  IT— Ho.  3. 


(The  object  of  articles  under  this  heading  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  "humbugs”  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  Into  the  methods  of  dally 
country  routine  life.— Eds.  1 


SELLING  FARM  PRODUCTS. 


W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


The  farmer  is  not  a  speculator,  or  at  least 
should  not  be.  But  he,  if  any  man,  has  a  right 
to  a  fair  price  for  what  he  raises.  If  scarcity 
of  any  product  justifies  a  high  price  for  it,  he 
ought  to  get  that  price,  for  he  has  a  much 
smaller  quantity  to  sell  as  the  result  of  bis 
labor.  Do  farmers  show  as  much  intelligence 
in  selling  as  in  raising  their  crops?  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  a  commercial  traveler  the  other  day, 
and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  do  not. 
Said  he,  “  Now'  we  commercial  men  know  the 
bottom  dollar  and  cent  for  which  the  houses 
we  travel  for  can  afford  to  sell  so  many  chests 
of  tea,  sacks  of  coffee,  cases  of  prints,  boxes  of 
shoes,  suits  of  clothing  or  whatever  we  sell  on 
the  road.  And  if  we  can’t  get  that  price,  we 
say  to  the  country'  merchant  ‘Good-day,  sir; 
we  cannot  irade  with  yon  to  day.’  But  the 
farmer  says,  Tve  worked  a  whole  yeav  jn 
that  wheat,  and  I  want  all  it’s  worth, 
blame  it,  what  is  it  worth?’  And  so  the  farmer 
is  about  the  only  man  that  every  time  lets 
somebody  else  set  the  price  on  his  goods." 
This  was  what  the  commercial  traveler  -aid, 
and  much  more  of  tue  same  sort.  And  it  was 
true. 

How  many  farmers  really  know  by  a  care¬ 
ful  system  of  accounts  what  their  grain,  w'ool, 
meat  or  dairy  products  have  really  cost  them, 
year  with  year,  and  therefore  what  should  be  a 
fair  average  price?  and  which  product  it  pays 
best  to  raise?  How  many  know  w'hat  should  be 
a  fair  price  auy  given  year  as  regulated  by  the 
general  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  crop 
within  the  range  of  its  possible  shipment.  Iu 
fact  this  last  problem  it  is  impossible  for  the 
individual  farmer  to  solve.  Fortunately  the 
Boards  of  Agriculture  in  many  of  our  States 
are  at  last  taking  efficient  measures  to  ascer¬ 
tain  this  point,  month  by  month  in  Summer  and 
Fall,  and  when  our  systems  shaii  have  been  per¬ 
fected  and  made  to  work  in  real  harmony  with 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  latter  shall  have  solved  the  problem  of 
ascertaining  the  grain  prospects  in  the  Old 
AVorld,  as  it  seems  likely  soon  to  do,  there  will 
be  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts,  and  therefore  the  means  of 
selling  or  holding  wisely  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world,  for  ex¬ 


fair  and  just  price  for  their  wheat,  and  it  put 
several  millions  of  dollars  into  their  pockets. 
There  were  plenty  of  apples  this  year  in  a  few 
counties  along  the  Ohio  River;  but  our  re¬ 
ports  Bbowed  great  scarcity  elsewhere.  The 
farmers  there  who  were  Ignorant  of  these 
facts  contracted  their  apples  in  August  at  one 
dollar  per  barrel:  while  those  who  read  and 
believed  the  crop  reports  sold  their  apples  at 
picking  time  at  two  dollars  per  barrel.  And 
the  speculators  that  bought  of  the  farmers 
who  didn’t  know  the  facts  got  as  much  for 
their  knowledge,  without  touching  a  hand  to 
the  apples,  as  the  farmers  did  for  growing  and 
picking  them  and  furnishing  the  barrels! 

The  truth  about  it  is,  in  these  days  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  work  with  their  eyes  shut. 
Brain  and  uot  muscle  wins  in  the  struggle  for 
price.  Akuowledgeof  the  iawsand factsof  “de¬ 
mand  and  supply"  is  as  essential  to  the  farmer 
as  to  the  buyer.  The  farmer  should  not  be  a 
speculator,  but  be  should  be  a  business-man. 
He  should  know  the  real  value  of  the  goods  he 
has  to  sell,  and  not  always  let  the  buyer  set 
the  price  on  the  seller's  goods.  When  prices 
of  non-perishable  products  of  easy  transporta¬ 
tion  are  below  the  world’s  facts,  then  “our 
strength  is  to  sit  still"  till  prices  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  those  facts.  And  farmers  should  in 
every  way  encourage  our  State  and  National 
Departments  in  ascertaining  and  publishing 
these  facts,  and  should  see  that  they  them¬ 
selves  make  good  use  of  them  when  they  are 
published. 

ADULTERATION  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


One  would  hardly  suppose  that  successful 
efforts  to  improve  a  farm  product  could  lead 
to  suspicions  regarding  its  genuineness.  But 
such  is  the  fact  iu  regard  to  maple  sugar ;  and 
an  extensive  maker  of  that  popular  delicacy 
has  appealed  to  me  to  set  the  matter  right  by 
telling  “the  truth  about  it"  in  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  as  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  journal  and  the  one  whose  articles 
are  most  frequently  copied  in  other  newspa¬ 
per. 

Within  the  last  10  or  15  years  very  great 
improvements  in  the  processes  of  sugar  mak¬ 
ing  have  been  Introduced  among  the  sugar  or¬ 
chards  of  Vermont,  especially  those  more 
extensive  ones  where  the  sap  of  from  one  to 
five  thousand  t  rees  is  made  up.  The  improve¬ 
ments  begin  at  the  tree,  where  patent  sap- 
spouts  and  covered  pails  prevent  contamina¬ 
tion  from  rain  and  wind.  Tin  pails,  kept  as 
clean  as  the  best  dairy  utensils,  still  further 
secure  the  purity  of  the  sap,  which,  under  old 
methods,  was  often  both  dirty  and  tainted  be¬ 
fore  it  was  gathered.  The  gathering  and  re. 
ceiving  tubs  are  equally  w  ell  attended  to,  and 
by  the  use  of  patent  heaters  and  evaporators 
scarcely  twelve  hours  elapse  from  the  time  the 
sap  drops  from  the  spout  until  it  flows  from 
the  evaporator  in  the  form  of  “Maple  Honey," 
nearly  as  white  and  clean  and  quite  as  pure 
as  the  honey  of  the  hive.  Many  of  our  best 
sugar  makers  find  so  good  a  market  for  their 
goods  in  this  form  that  they  make  compara¬ 
tively  little  sugar.  When  they  do,  their 
sugar  is  of  so  delicate  a  fawn  color,  and  is  so 
free  from  the  strong  and  semi  aci  l  flavor 
which  is  permanently  associated  in  the  minds 
of  many  with  the  idea  of  maple  sugar,  that 
the  thought  of  adulteration  appears  to  be  at 
once  suggested:  and  this  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  cities  this  fine  maple  sugar 
and  sirup  are  sold  at  perhaps  double  the  price 
of  cane  sugar.  The  purchaser  should  know, 
however,  that  this  difference  does  not  exist  at 
the  point  of  production,  the  farmer  rarely 
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ample,  is  “  short"  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
“long”  prices.  If  the  crop  is  “long”  we  must 
be  content  with  “short”  prices.  And  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  before  or  by  harvest  time,  is 
of  great  service  to  the  farmers.  For  example 
this  year  wheat  was  fairly  good  iu  Ohio,  but 
little  more  than  half  a  crop  in  most  of  the 
other  Western  Winter- wheat  States.  These 
facts  were  widely  published  officially  by  the 
Agricultural  Boards,  and  so  the  farmers  got  a 


ly  and  carefully.  When  this  inferior  sugar  is 
mixed  with  cane  sugar  in  the  manufacture,  or 
subsequently,  the  dirt  still  remains;  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  acidity  extends,  iu  an  intensified 
degree,  to  the  whole  mass-  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  resembling  pure  maple  sugar  of  good 
quality,  can  be  made  by  the  admixture  of 
cane  sugar  with  poor  maple  sugar. 

Regarding  the  flavor,  the  comparatively 
rank  taste  which  many,  from  old  experiences, 
associate  with  maple  sugar,  is  not  present  in  a 
first-rate  article.  But  in  its  place  there  is  a 
clear,  delicate,  wild-woods  savor  in  it,  as  far 
superior  to  the  “old  maple  taste"  as  bass¬ 
wood  or  white  clover  honey  is  superior  to 
West  India  molasses. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  maple  honey 
and  sugar  manufactured  for  sale  in  A* errnont 
is  made  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
where  I  live,  and  1  am  personally  acquainted 
with  many  in  the  business.  I  can  say  that  I 
never  knew  of  any  adulteration  being  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  do  not  believe  it  ever  is  practiced 
by  the  makers,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
there  is  no  profit  in  it.  Our  best  maple  sugar 
rarely  sells  for  more  than  eleven  cents  a 
pound,  aud  it  could  not  be  adulterated  with 
cane  sugar  of  a  lower  grade  than  ‘  ‘Cviffee  A,  ’’ 
which  sells  at  the  same  price.  Any  darker 
grade  would  injure  the  color  of  maple  sugar 
and  reduce  its  price. 
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INFERIOR  DAIRY  STOCK. 


getting  more  than  the  price  of  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  cane  sugar  for  hisproduct. 

No  successful  imitation  of  maple  sugar  or 
sirup  can  be  made  by  tie  admixture  of  cane 
sugar  with  a  low  grade  of  maple.  Poor  ma¬ 
ple  sugar  is  both  dirty  aud  sour— dirty  from 
the  d  rt  which  drops  or  is  blown  into  un¬ 
covered  pails;  aud  sour,  because  not  properly 
gathered,  or  gathered  in  soured  vessels,  or 
kept  in  soured  receivers,  or  not  boiled  prornpt- 
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One  notable  source  of  poor  success  in  dairy¬ 
ing  is  inferior  cows.  It  is  said  that  even  in 
the  oldest  and  best  dairy  districts  of  New 
York,  one-third  of  the  dairy  stock  will  not 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  its  keep.  This  is 
not  to  the  credit  of  good  dairymen  and  shows 
they  do  not  give  proper  attention  to  their 
account  of  profit  and  loss.  Poor  milk-yield¬ 
ing  cows  are“a  crying  evil”  and  the  annual  loss 
from  this  cause  keeps  many  dairymen  in 
straightened  circumstances;  and  so  long  as 
they'  |  ersist  iu  retaining  this  kind  of  stock 
ther  i  is  for  them  but  little  hope  of  bettering 
their,  fortunes  in  the  dairy. 

Inferior  milkers  are  not  wholly  confined  to 
the  scrubs  and  common  cows  of  the  country, 
for  they  are  found  among  all  breeds  of 
thoroughbred  stock.  Professor  Roberts,  in  a 
recent  address  at  a  dairy  convention,  affirmed 
that  inach  of  the  thoroughbred  stock  of  the 
country  is  a  positive  damage  in  the  dairy. 
AAreak  in  constitution,  with  the  milking  habit 
bred  out,  they  transmit  these  characteristics 
to  their  progeny,  and  thus  become  the  source 
of  infinite  mischief  and  loss  to  the  dairyman 
who  is  trying  to  improve  his  herd  by  intro¬ 
ducing  pedigree  blood.  Every  poor  milker 
when  found  out,  he  said,  should  have  its  head 
cut  off  and  not  be  turned  away  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  to  cheat  and  cause  loss  to  other  dairy¬ 
men.  No  matter  how  renowned  its  pedigree, 
let  it  go  to  the  shambles  or  to  the  beef  pro¬ 
ducer  but  not  to  the  dairyman.  Harris  Lewis 
facetiously  urged  at  the  same  convention,  that 
any  dairyman  having  a  poor  milker  would 
make  money  by  giving  her  away,  and  if  he 
had  scruples  iu  this  regard,  “he  might  make 
a  present  of  the  beast  to  his  mother  in  law”. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  best  dairymen  in 
Herkimer  County,  New  York,  desiring  to 
ascertain  the  profit  he  was  realizing  from  dif¬ 
ferent  cows  in  his  herd  instituted  a  series  of 
tests.  He  had  found  from  actual  experiment 
that  the  average  cost  of  keeping  his  dairy 
stock  through  the  year  was  at  the  rate  of  $35 
per  head,  and  this  sum  was  embraced  under 
the  following  items: 

214  tons  of  hay  at  $3  per  ton  .  ,  .  .  $  20  00 

Pasturage  during  the  season  ....  750 

200  pounds  ground  feed  in  Spring  .  .  .  8  00 

Interest  on  cost  of  cow  at  $45  aud  depreciation 

111  per  pi'Ut .  4  50 


Making,  per  cow,  a  total  of  .  ,  .  .  $  35  00 

Now  selecting  five  of  his  best  cows  and  five 
of  his  poorest  cows,  and  measuring  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  on  certain  days  of  the  month 
during  the  season,  he  found  that  the  five  best 
cows  yielded  554  gallons  of  milk  each,  which 
realized  in  butter  and  cheese  sold  at  market 
rates,  au  average  for  the  season  of  Il>^  cents 
per  gallon  or  a  total  of  $63.11  per  cow.*  This 
gave  him,  after  deducting  cost  of  keep,  $28.71 
per  cow  clear  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  five  poorest  cows 
yielded  only  243  gallons  of  milk  each, which  at 
UK  cents  per  gallon,  amounted  to  $27. 95  each, 
or  $7  06  less  than  the  cost  of  keep*.  As  a  re. 
suit  of  this  test,  it  is  needless  to  say  the  poor 
I  cows  were  not  kept  over  the  second  season. 
If  this  result  was  obtained  by  one  of  the  best 
dairyman,  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
herd  of  the  average  dairyman? 

I  can  lustance  cheese  dairymen  who  are 
keeping  dairies  averaging  from  25  to  SO  cows 
who  obtain,  one  year  with  another,  a  yield  of 
600  pounds  of  cheese  per  cow  and  often  mors, 
while  other  dairies  in  the  vicinity  do  not  get  a 
yield  of  much  more  than  half  that  amouut 
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per  cow.  It.  must  he  evident  that  herds  like 
the  latter  are  not  rapidly  bettering  the  fortunes 
of  their  owners.  And  yet  this  thing  goes  on 
from  year  to  year  without  the  proper  effort 
to  get  out  of  the  rut. 

The  statistics  of  the  cheese  factories  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  show 
many  inferior  herds  that  do  not  yield  on  an 
average  much  above  3,500  pounds  of  milk  per 
herd  during  the  year,  whereas  the  average 
should  be  at  least  5,000  pounds.  The  milk  of 
every  cow  should  be  tested  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  and  inferior  cows  discarded.  It  is 
better  to  pay  a  good  round  price  for  a  superior 
milker  than  to  take  a  poor  one  at  any  price, 
since  the  cost  of  keep  on  the  latter  will  most 
likely  insure  loss.  There  are  instruments  now 
which  will  determine  quickly  and  easily  the 
pei’centage  of  butter  in  any  sample  of  milk 
and  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical 
purposes,  so  that  by  weighing  the  milk,  from 
time  to  time,  the  real  value  of  a  cow  as  a  milk- 
producer  may  be  known,  and  such  tests  are 
imperative  if  the  best  results  in  dairying  are 
to  be  obtained. 

Dairymen  should  breed  their  own  stock  as 
the  surest  way  to  get  superior  milkers  at 
moderate  cost,  but  in  breeding  dairy  stock 
care  should  be  taken  that  calves  be  raised  only 
from  deep  milkers,  aud  it  is  quite  as  import¬ 
ant  that  the  sire  should  be  of  a  deep  milking 
family  as  the  dam. 

■ - - 

A  Goon  and  Painless  Remedy  for  Warts 
on  a  Cow’s  Teats.  Grease  the  teats  very 
freely  with  hog’s  lard  immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing,  do  this  every  time  that  you  milk,  and  the 
warts  will  gradually  diminish  in  size,  dry 
away  and  soon  cease  to  be  troublesome.  If 
the  weather  Is  cool,  warm  the  lard  enough  to 
make  it  plastic.  A  cow  on  this  farm  had  very 
bad  warts  and  was  treated  in  this  way  w  ith 
good  success.  s.  h.  b. 

Huntingdon,  Conn. 
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FRESH  NOTES  FROM  THE  POULTRY- 
YARD. 

HANDY  SITTING  BOXES. 

At  the  close  of  the  hatching  season  all  my 
nicely  contrived  sitting  boxes  were  stored  in 
the  barn,  but  only  a  few  days  be:  to  1  had  in¬ 
tended  to  take  them  out  us  a  beginning  for 
the  approaching  -oasun,  die  bare  ts  burned 
aud  they  with  it.  When  we  had  recovered  a 
little  from  the  confusion  of  the  fire  we  held  a 
couucil  over  the  situation.  J ohn  liked  things 
shapely  and  so  did  I ;  but  time  was  pressing, 
materia)  and  tools  were  lacking,  anti  clucking 
hensquarrtliug  with  the  layers  in  thepoultry- 
houso  over  the  laying-boxes,  warned  us  not  to 
delay,  so  I  decided  to  “rough  it”  for  one  year, 
and  the  next  morning  i  sent  to  the  one  store  at 
the  Corners  for  boxes  that  would  do  for  hens’ 
nests.  The  answer  came  back:  “  We  ain’t 
got  nothiug  but  what’s  too  big  or  too  little, 
except  cheese-boxes.  We’ve  a  cart-load  of 
them  you  can  have,  and  good  riddance,  if  you’ll 
send  for  them.”  As  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  they  were  sent  for,  though  I  felt  sure 
they  would  never  do;  but  they  proved  so 
handy  that  cheese-boxes  were  my  choice  for 
nests  ever  after.  1  began  with  them  by  burn¬ 
ing  straw  in  one  and  covering  the  fire  with 
another,  placing  them  top  to  top.  This  gave 
a  smoked,  charred  surface  in  which  vermin 
would  not  lodge.  Then  each  was  filled  to 
within  four  inches  of  the  top  with  earth  I  had 
stored  in  the  Fall.  This  was  packed  down, 
a  slight  hollow  being  made  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  ;  then  I  moistened  it  thoroughly  with 
tepid  water  made  rather  strong  with  carbolic 
acid ;  over  this  a  dust  of  dry  earth,  then  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  straw  from  a  well-worn  bed  which  I 
had  saved,  packed  and  headed  up  in  a  barrel, 
since  the  last  Fall  cleaning.  This  made  a  nest 
that  was  vermin-proof,  convenient  for  the 
hen  to  get  upon,  and  for  me  to  keep  watch  of. 
If  1  bad  a  refractory  hen  I  would  cover  her 
nest  with  a  bushel  basket,  removing  it  in  the 
evening  by  lamp  light  to  give  her  aehaneeto 
eat.  In  a  short  time  she  would  return  of 
herself  to  the  sitting,  when  I  would  leave 
the  basket  off. 

LESSONS  FROM  A  STOLEN  NEST. 

“  A  stolen  nest  gives  a  full  hatch,”  said 
John,  one  day  when  he  called  me  to  see  Old 
Buff  as  she  came  from  the  raspberry  patch, 
with  fifteen  chickens  following.  “And  she  one 
of  the  very  poorest  sitters  under  even  my 
very  best  management”  I  answered.  Old  Buff 
was  a  buff  Cochin,  and  such  a  mass  of  fat 
that  her  eggs  were  invariably  so  oiled  from 
her  body  that  their  batching  was  impossible. 
She  had  rotted  two  sittings  already  that  sea¬ 
son,  and  1  had  shown  her  out  of  the  yard  in 
disgust,  aud  was  heartily  glad  when  she  disap¬ 
peared.  I  knew  there  waB  some  reason  be¬ 
yond  mere  luck  in  her  doing  so  well  away 
from  my  “  best  management,”  and  made  up 


my  mind  to  find  it  out.  I  bunted  the  nest  and 
found  it  close  to  the  north  side  of  a  fence  on 
a  mound  of  earth  kept  moist  by  the  shade  of 
the  fence  and  the  rank  raspberry  growth. 
There  still  remained  the  egg  shells,  but  not  an 
unhatched  egg.  “  I’ll  tell  you,”  says  John, 
“  our  nests  of  straw  only  were  too  dry  and 
heating.  The  cool,  moist  earth  did  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Then  when  she  went  off  the  nest  to 
look  for  food  she  hat)  to  hunt  round  through 
the  weeds  aud  grass,  getting  her  under  feath¬ 
ers  wet  with  dew.  The  cold  and  damp  mod¬ 


erated  the  heat  of  the  body  and  prevented  the 
fat  oozing  out  over  the  eggs  as  it  did  on  the 
other  eggs.”  The  note  I  made  was,  “  the  nest 
should  have  a  damp  earth  bottom,  and  if  the 
hen  can’t  get  out  into  the  dew.she  should  have 
her  under-feathering  moistened  well  by  rub¬ 
bing  a  dripping  sponge  over  it.”  Further  ex¬ 
perience  added,  “  Eggs,  during  incubation 
need  moisture,  else  the  membrane  lining 
the  shell  and  euvelopiug  the  chick  will  be. 
come  so  dry  and  tough  the  chick  will  not  be 
able  to  get  out,  and  will  die.  Too  much  mois¬ 
ture  is  quite  as  bad  iu  causing  the  chick  to 
grow  beyond  the  limits  of  the  shell,  so  the 
parts  crowd  against  each  other  and  again  the 
chick  dies.” 

Old  Buff’s  performance  startfd  my  inqui¬ 
ries  upon  another  track,  i. e. ,  the  heat  given 
out  by  the  hen  during  incubation.  This  we 
found  to  lie  greater  at  the  beginning  than 
toward  the  close  ;  also,  that  it  was  greater 
iu  some  varieties  than  in  others.  W  hen,  believ¬ 
ing  ns  I  did  in  “  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,” 
came  the  question,  “  Do  some  varieties  of  eggs 
need  more  heat  than  others  I”  and  we  agreed 
that  they  must,  and  to  have  perfect  success 
in  hatching,  the  mother  and  eggs  must  be  at 
least  of  the  same  order.  My  experience  veri¬ 
fied  this  also  in  the  percentage  of  hatched 
chicks  being  greater  under  such  circum¬ 
stance,  other  things  being  equal. 

CONTROLLING  SEX. 

I  was  greatly  troubled  in  my  poultry  keeping 
by  the  contrariness  of  the  sex  of  the  hatch. 
There  was  always  a  surplus  of  pullets  of  the 
breeds  I  wanted  in  cockerels,  and  of  cockerels 
when  i  wanted  pullets.  I  understood  the 
characteristics  of  the  several  varieties  of 
poultry,  and  finding  my  profit  in  the  cocker¬ 
els  of  one  sort  and  the  pullets  of  another,  I 
could  see  that  all  lying  between  “  making 
poultry  pay  ”  was  to  be  able  to  control  the  sex 
of  the  hatch,  1  tried  every  theory  that  was 
advanced,  selecting  long  eggs  for  cockerels, 
round  eggs  for  pullets  ;  this  to  no  purpose.  I 
held  every  egg  for  setting  before  a  light, 
selecting  for  males  those  with  the  air  bubble 
square  on  the  end,  aud  for  females  those  with 
it  at  the  side.  This  too,  was  a  failure.  1 
even,  in  desperation,  acted  upon  John’s  sugges¬ 
tion  aud  carried  the  to  be  cockerel  eggs  to  the 
nest  in  a  hat,  the  pullet  eggs  in  a  sun-bonnet, 
and  w  as  no  nearer  the  r  suit.  The  thought 
came,  “Try  to  coutrol  the  matter  back  of  the 
laying  in  the  mating.”  It  was  a  happy 
thought,  for  I  soon  found  I  had  the  right  idea; 
but  it  took  me  long  with  the  aid  of  many  ex 
periments  to  reduce  the  result  to  anything  like 
a  certainty.  My  market  called  for  both  table 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  my  experiments  re¬ 
solved  themselves  into  this: — For  table  poultry 
the  hatch  must  be  cockerels,  because  these 
gain  greater  weight  than  pullets  in  the  same 
time  and  upon  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
of  food,  i.  e.,  I  get  more  pounds’  weight  at  no 
more  outlay.  Now  the  table  fow  l  must  be 
flesh  not  fat,  and  the  flesh  must  be  where  it  is 
of  the  best  quality,  upon  the  breast  and 
thighs.  Now  of  what  variety  can  I  best  make 
such  birds? 

To  have  the  greater  part  of  the  hatch  males, 
the  mating  must  he  of  pullets  with  a  cock  at 
least  two  years  old.  They  must  be  well  fed, 
he  must  be  fed  scantily.  The  difficulty  was  to 


find  pullets  of  the  flesh  producing  varieties 
which  could  be  fed  well  and  yet  continue  lay¬ 
ing,  as  generally  they  wTould  become  fat  and 
cease  laying.  I  finally  found  my  triumph  in 
Dorking  and  Dominique  pullets,  and  the  cock 
a  Brahma.  Cockerels  of  this  cross  were  ready 
for  the  market  early,  were  well  fleshed,  of 
good  color,  and  the  percentage  of  offal  was 
small.  To  have  the  hatch  pullets,  the  mating 
was  a  vigorous  cockerel  with  two-year-old 
hens,  the  male  bird  fed  well  and  above  his 
mates.  I  bad  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  cross 


for  egg-producing.  I  tried  several  of  the 
non  sitting  varieties,  and  with  equal  success. 
My  preferenc  -  was  for  the  Black  Spanish  be¬ 
cause  of  its  large,  white  eggs.  The  best  result 
of  this  mating  for  sex  was  in  the  last  year. 
For  the  cockerel  yard,  about  seven-tenLhs  were 
males,  one-tenth  females,  two  tenths  infertile 
eggs.  In  the  other,  the  result  was  about 
eight  teu tbs  females,  two-tenths  males,  no 
infertile  eggs.  This  I  think  is  as  good  an 
average  as  could  be  obtained. 

LESSONS  IN  HATCHING. 

My  notes  for  the  hatching  season  are:  March 
and  April  will  do  to  set  for  early  broilers,  pro¬ 
vided  the  arrangements  for  keeping  and  care 
are  such  that  the  expeuse  ami  trouble  w  ill  not 
exceed  the  profits,  For  pullets  to  lay  iu  early 
Winter,  May  and  J  une  birds  are  best.  A  good 
rule  is  not  to  have  chicks  break  the  shell  until 
they  can  see  to  feed  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  aud  as  early  in  the  season  as  tbis 
only  when  there  are  warmed  quarters  to  keep 
them  iu.  The  reason  is,  if  fed  at  dusk  and 
again  at  daylight  earlier  in  the  year,  the  fast 
W'ill  bo  too  long  and  the  chicks,  if  they  sur¬ 
vive,  will  be  stunted. 

Don’t  feed  Cuyenne-seasoued  food  except  it 
may  be  on  a  cold,  dump  morning,  or  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  day  or  a  night  out 
iu  a  storm.  The  only  value  of  auy  stimulant 
lies  in  the  occasional  using,  to  lift  the  system 
above  the  uveruge,  to  meet  some  extra  demand 
upon  it.  Bread  soaked  in  old  ale  and  squeezed 
almost  dry  is  an  excellent  stiinulaut. 

Mark  all  eggs  for  hutching  when  fresh  layed. 
This  will  ©liable  yon  to  keep  track  of  their 
age.  Before  setting  them  mark  with  pen  aud 
ink  the  date  of  the  sitting ;  then  if  eggs  are 
laid  afterwards  they  ean  be  distinguished  and 
taken  out.  Examine  the  nests  daily  to  remove 
any  eggs  that  may  have  been  broken,  and  to 
see  that  the  hens  leave  the  nest  to  dust  and 
feed.  This  latter  ean  be  known  by  Jeeling 
the  crop.  If  the  hen  has  not  bueu  off,  remove 
her.  If  she  will  not  dust,  hold  her  by  the  feet, 
head  downwards,  and  throw  dust  into  her 
feathers. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  examine  the 
eggs  by  holding  them  one  by  one  before  a 
strong  light.  If  any  are  clear  they  are  infer¬ 
tile-remove  them.  Bet  two  or  three  or  more, 
if  possible,  bens  at  the  same  time.  Usually  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  the  nests  can  be  so 
doubled  up  that  fresh  eggs  cun  be  given  to  one 
at  least. 

The  shell  of  the  egg  will  in  a  measure  speak 
for  the  calcareous  condition  of  the  hen  laying 
it,  and  for  the  vitality  of  the  chick  that  will 
come  from  it.  A  thin  shell  will  show  a  lack 
of  calcareous  mutter  iu  the  hen, shell  and  while 
of  the  egg,  consequently  in  the  chick. 

Eggs  for  hatching  should  he  placed,  when 
waiting  to  be  set,  broad  end  down  in  bran. 
The  bran  will  keep  them  steady  and  apart 
from  each  other.  Large  end  down,  the  con 
tents  rest  on  theelastie  base  of  the  air  bubble. 

Never  set  a  hen  with  scabby  legs.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  caused  by  an  insect  and  is  “  catching.’’ 
The  chicks  wTill  surely  be  troubled  with  it  A 
liberal  application  of  kerosene  will  kill  the 
insect  and  restore  the  condition. 

Avoid  using  lard,  oil  or  grease  of  any  kind 
about  a  hen  or  nest  during  incubation.  A 
greased  egg  cannot  hatch.  The  pores  of  the 


shell  are  closed  by  the  grease,  causing  sus¬ 
pended  action  within,  under  the  influence  of 
heat  from  the  body  of  the  sitting  hen,  decompo¬ 
sition  follows,  and  there  may  be  an  explosion. 

AILMENTS  AND  REMEDIES. 

Look  out  for  vermin.  Lice  like  warmth 
aud  always  seek  a  dry  place.  This  is  why 
they  are  always  so  abundant  upon  sickly 
birds:  the  surface  of  the  body  is  dry,  feverish 
and  free  from  oil.  This  shows  prevention  to 
be  in  keeping  the  fowls  in  condition,  and  care 
to  be  in  the  use  of  oil.  Lice  never  deposit 
their  nits  upon  oily  feathers.  The  oil  closes 
the  breathing  pores  of  the  insect  and  the  air 
cells  of  the  nit.  Sulphur  iu  the  food  is  effica¬ 
cious  because  of  its  specific  action  upon  the 
skin  rendering  it  moist  and  oily;  but  sulphur 
must  be  used  with  the  greatest  care,  or  iu  its 
effects  be  worse  thau  the  evil  it  is  used  to 
remedy.  An  overdose  will  cause  the  feathers 
to  fall,  the  skin  to  become  diseased,  and  the 
birds  to  dio.  The  best  poulterers  will  not  allow 
the  use  of  sulphur  in  any  form  upon  their 
premises. 

The  aliments  in  the  poultry  yard  during 
Spring  arise  either  from  cold  or  indigestion 
There  is  sometimes  a  rattling  of  mucus  in  the 
throat.  This  may  be  relieved  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  drinking  water. 
Sometimes  a  bird  has  a  severe  cough.  A  few 
drops  of  spirits  of  camphor  in  the  thanking 
water  will  relieve  this.  For  acute  roup — that 
is,  running  at  the  nostrils  and  frothy  eyes — re¬ 
move  to  warmer  quarters.  Reduce  the 
amount  of  food  for  a  day,  theu  add  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  to  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  give  this  for  the  first  drinking  in 
the  morning.  The  oil  floating  upon  the  water 
will  be  the  first  swallowed.  If  taken  in  time, 
the  fourth  day  should  find  the  bird  well  enough 
to  return  to  its  old  quartern  and  regular  diet. 
For  feather  eating  and  pulling,  pass  a  quill 
about  three  iuchos  long  through  the  nostrils  of 
the  offender.  Scatter  feathers  about  the  coop 
or  yard.  They  will  be  eaten  with  apparent 
relish.  Borax  pounded  fine  is  eaten  eagerly 
by  feather-eaters.  Following  the  example  of 
a  French  neighbor,  I  gathered  all  the  bits  of 
broken  crockery  and  pounded  them  fine.  My 
fowls  ate  every  scrap  that  was  small  enough 
for  them  to  swallow.  Why  I  don’t  know.  s. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Yes,  Hordeola,  it  is  time  that  the  Little 
Gem  Tomato  was  dropped  from  the  cata¬ 
logues.  With  me  it  is  only  three  or  four  days 
earlier  than  the  Conqueror,  and  this  is  not 
much  in  its  favor  when  its  small  size  is  con¬ 
sidered.  All  l  can  say  iu  its  favor  is  that  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  rot  which  proved  to  be  so 
destructive  and  annoying  lust  season. 


Mr.  Allen’s  notes  on  the  American  Won¬ 
der  Tea  (see  page  1)4)  prompt  me  to  say  that  I 
am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  all  of  our  varieties  of  peas  would  be  more 
productive  if  the  plants  wore  not  permitted  to 
stand  so  close  together.  Throe  inches  apart  is 
certainly  close  enough  for  the  plants  to  stand. 

In  addition  to  Ib  rticolu’s  notes  on  the  poin- 
settia  (page  105),  1  would  say  that  I  consider 
the  white  variety,  F.  ulbida,  to  be  deserving  of 
a  place  in  all  collections  where  poinsettias  ure 
grown.  The  bracts  of  this  poinsettia  are  of  a 
creamy,  not  pure,  white.  With  me  it  has  not 
proved  to  be  so  robust  in  growth  as  the  old 
sort,  but  it  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
has  been  given  it.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  varieties  is  very  striking,  and  no  plant  in 
my  collection  Inns  attracted  more  attention 
than  this. 


Titk  two  earliest  varieties  of  dwarf  and 
bush  beans  are  the  Early  Fcjee  and  the  Early 
Mohawk,  the  latter  being  the  most  product¬ 
ive.  For  a  succession  the  Early  Mohawk  and 
the  Early  Valentine  are  both  good  sorts,  while 
for  late  crops,  as  well  us  for  pickling,  the 
Refugee  is  considered  the  best.  Iu  order  to 
obtain  a  constant  supply  it  will  be  found  to 
lie  necessary  to  make  a  sowing  every  two 
weeks,  and  1  think  that  the  plants  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  productive  if  the  beans  are  drop¬ 
ped  three  or  four  iuehes  apart.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  hoe  when  the  plants  are  wet, 
as  the  earth,  or  even  dust,  scattered  on  them, 
will  cause  them  to  tustaiul  thus  greatly  injure 
the  crop. 

I  kind  that  both  the  Black  aud  White  Wax 
B.ish  Beaus  are  most  decidedly  objected  to  by 
many  persons  on  account  of  their  retaining 
their  yellowish  color  when  cooked.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  some  people  are  so  fastidious  as 
to  uppeantneo,  for,  when  properly  prepared 
for  the  table,  the  Wax  Beans  are  without  an 
equal.  Where  their  color  is  not  objected  to 
they  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  sorts.  They  are  among  the 


In  the  Country.— Fig,  118. 


Pennsylvania. 

Baden,  Beaver  Co.,  March  21. — Weather 
beautiful.  Wheat  looks  remarkably  well, 
although  some  of  it  was  sowed  late  on  account 
of  the  drought  last  Fall.  Some  of  the  young 
Timothy  was  injured  by  dry  weather  also. 
We  had  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  last  season,  also 
of  oats;  but  a  very  poor  crop  of  coni — scarce¬ 
ly  enough  to  fatten  our  hogs.  The  potato 
crop  was  light.  The  apple  crop  was  very 
light  on  account  of  the  drought,  although  it 
was  our  bearing  year.  I  am  selling  choice 
apples  for  $4  per  barrel  in  Pittsburg  now,  and 
I  sold  them  at  $a  per  barrel  two  years  ago.  I 
am  afraid  that  there  will  soon  be  no  “  off  ” 
year  for  apples  ;  they  will  be  as  plentiful  one 
year  as  another.  The  prices  of  farm  produce 
are  as  follows:  Wheat,  $1.30;  corn,  85c. ;  oats, 
55c.;  hay, $15  per  ton;  butter,  43c. per  lb. ;  eggs, 
18c.  per  doz.  The  farmers  here  are  a  very  wise 
people;  they  cannot  be  told  anything  which 
they  do  not  know  already.  Of  about  100  farm¬ 
ers  whom  I  am  acquainted  with  not  more  than 
5  or  0  take  any  agricultural  paper,  and  of 
that  .small  number  any  who  take  the  Rural 
will  not  be  offended  at  me,  as  they  are  not 
included  in  the  number  of  old-rut,  wiseacre 
farmers  who  are  smart  enough.  One  farmer 
bought  a  manure-spreader,  and  as  it  lay  at 
the  station  I  was  amused  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  the  farming  public  on  it.  Borne  thought  it 
would  not  work  at  all;  others  that  it  would 
work  so  well  it  would  cause  people  to  be  too 
lazy;  others,  again,  that  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  load  manure,  but  as  to  unloading, 
they  thought  it  would  be  a  failure  ;  still 
others  said  it  might  do  good-enough  work 
going  up  a  very  steep  hill,  a3  the  manure 
would  go  out  itself ;  still  others  contended  that 
it  was  not  a  manure-spreader  at  all,  that  it 
probably  was  a  trammy  machine.  So  much 
for  my  smart  neighbors  1  f.  w.  s. 


floriatltitml 


earliest  and  most  productive  varieties,  the 
yellow,  transparent  pods  being  produced  in 
the  greatest  variety. 


MONKSHOOD  OR  ACONITE, 


Two  comparatively  new  (to  me  at  least) 
sorts  of  bush  beans  have  been  sent  to  me  for 
trial  this  season,  viz. ,  the  Red  and  Green  Flag¬ 
eolet.  I  intend  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  but 
in  the  mean  time  can  some  of  the  Rural’s 
readers  give  me  some  information  concerning 
them  ?  (We  first  raised  the  Green  Flageolet 
as  a  string  beau,  but  found  them  as  such  quite 
inferior,  being  very  stringy.  It  is  a  shell 
bean,  and  cooked  the  same  as  a  Lima,  they 
are  excellent.  They  retain  when  cooked  a 
lively  green  color. — Eds.] 


The  common  Blue-fiowered  Monkshood  is 
one  of  the  oldest  cultivated  of  our  garden 
perennials,  and  frequently  met  with  in  country 
gardens.  Botanieally  it  is  known  as  Aconitum  . 
Napelius.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe, 
and  from  its  striking  form  and  beauty  has 
been  cultivated  in  gardens  since  the  Christian 
era.  Besides  the  typical  blue  form  there  are 
white  and  variegated-flowered  varieties  of  it, 
all  handsome  and  decorative.  This  species, 
which  yields  the  aconite  of  commerce,  is  the  ; 
first  to  bloom — in  early  Summer,  and,  if  cut 
over  as  soon  as  it  has  done  blooming  and  before 
it  matures  any  seeds,  a  partial  second  crop  of 
flowers  may  be  expected  in  the  Fall.  But 
there  are  als<>  several  other  species  indigenous  ; 
to  the  northern  countries  of  the  Old  World, 
from  the  Himalayas  and  Japan,  westward  j 
through  China,  Siberia,  Central  and  Southern  . 
Europe.  Among  the  most  ornamental  of  them  j 
are  Aconitum  variegatum,  three  to  four  feet 
high,  blue-and  white;  paniculatuin,  five  to  six 
feet,  deep  blue  or  variegated;  Japonieum,  2}^  ; 
to  three  feet,  lilac  blue,  dense  short  spikes ;  and  i 
Lycoctonum,  yellowish,  three  to  four  feet,  and 
very  bushy,  and  all  of  which  blossom  from 
midsummer  till  late  Summer  Autumnale,  a 
tall-growing  species  with  large  spikes  of  laven¬ 
der  blue  flowers,  and  Septentrionale,  also  tall 
and  with  ample  panielod  clusters  of  claret- 
colored  flowers,  blossom  in  late  Summer  and 
Fall.  Anthora  is  a  small  sized,  yellow-flower¬ 
ing  species  from  the  Pyrenees.  In  our  owu 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  especially  in  the 
Alleghanies,  we  have  two  native  species, 
namely  uneinatum  and  reclinatum.  Uncina- 
tum,  known  as  Wild  Monkshood,  grows  wild 
in* rich,  shady  soil  along  the  banks  of  streams, 
has  loose  panicles  of  blue  flowers,  and  is  of 
somewhat  slender  growth  As  a  garden  plant 
it  makes  itself  at  home  in  slightly  shaded 
places  and  blooms  from  late  Summer  till  de¬ 
stroyed  by  frost  in  late  September  or  early  Oc¬ 
tober.  Reclinatum,  known  as  the  Trailing 
Wolfsbane,  has  white  flowers  and  long,  slender 
stems  that  recline  upon  the  ground ;  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant. 

The  Monkshoods  are  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  but  prefer  a  rich,  moist  soil  and  a 
slightly  shaded  situation,  still  they  will  grow 
satisfactorily  under  ordinary  garden  con¬ 
ditions.  They  are  increased  by  division  of  the 
root  crowns  and  by  seed.  For  naturalization 
in  wild  places,  as  they  are  represented  in  our 
illustration,  they  are  among  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  of  plants.  Such  is  their  natural  con¬ 
dition  anyway,  and  they  are  so  persistent  in 
their  character  that  they  will  maintain  their 
own  against  our  ranker  weeds,  and  their  tall 
and  handsome  spikes  and  panicles  of  flowers — 
blue,  purple,  white,  yellow  and  variegated — 
have  a  telling  effect  in  the  landscape. 

The  helmet  of  the  flowers  suggests  the  name 
of  Monkshood.  Wolfsbane  is  also  a  common 
name  for  the  aconites  and  is  the  translation 
of  the  Greek  Lycoctonum — a  species  of  aconite 
indigenous  to  the  lower  Alps,  and  the  juice  of 
which  was  used  as  a  poison  on  arrow  tips  and 
baits  for  the  destruction  of  wolves. 

But  notwithstanding  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  Monkshoods  and  their  goodly  property 
of  blooming  in  late  Summer  and  Autumn, 


Kansas. 

Edgerton,  Johnson  Co.  We  had  the  pleas- 


When  speaking  of  poinsettias  I  should  have 
remarked  that  my  plants  of  Poinsettia  pul- 
cherrima  major  have  this  Winter  produced  a 
second  crop  of  blossoms ;  last  year  it  did  the 
same.  The  secoud  flowers  are  much  smaller 
than  the  first. 


Plumbago  rosea  (the  Rose-colored  Lead- 
wort)  is  a  very  attractive  plant  when  in  full 
bloom,  that  is,  wheu  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  a  large  specimen.  With  me  it  com 
mences  to  flower  in  January  and  continues 
until  March.  On  account  of  tbeir  delicate 
texture  the  flowers  are  of  no  value  for  cut¬ 
ting,  but  iu  the  warm  greenhouse  the  plant  is 
especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  singular, 
ly  attractive  appearance.  It  is  a  plant  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  requiring  good  drainage, 
a  compost  composed  of  two  thirds  well  rotted 
sods  and  one-third  well  rotted  manure.  It 
does  best  in  a  light,  sunny  situation  and  a  tem¬ 
perature  ranging  from  55  to  00  degrees.  Prop¬ 
agation  is  readily  effected  by  cuttings. 


Monkshood.  Drawn  by  Alfred  Parsons. —  After 
tub  Wild  Ga.rdkn.-Fio.  119. 

antestaud  mildest  Winter  duringmy  residence 
of  25  years  here.  There  was  hardly  a  week 
when  farmers  could  not  plow.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  have  wintered  well,  and  are  mostly  in 
good  condition.  Winter  wheat  never  looked 
better  at  this  time  of  the  year,  although  there 
is  not  half  the  acreage  there  was  last  year. 
Farmers  have  their  work  well  advanced,  and 
if  the  Spring  is  favorable,  they  will  have  their 
crops  in  early.  Fruit  is  all  right  yet,  but  the 
warm  weather  has  so  advanced  the  early  peach 
buds,  that  we  fear  they  will  get  nipped. 
Corn  is  worth  60c. ;  oats,  45c, ;  wheat,  00c  to 
$110.;  hay,  |5.  per  ton;  butter,  25c.  per 
pound ;  eggs,  15c.  per  dozen.  a.  b.  d. 

Minnesota. 

Edgerton,  Pipe  Stone  Co.,  March  14, 
We  had  a  very  fine  Winter;  so  mild  has  the 
weather  been  that  it  hardly  seems  as  though 
we  had  had  any  Winter.  Some  wheat  was 
sown  the  first  week  in  March,  but  the  weather 
turned  cold  all  at  once  and  the  ground  was 
frozen  again.  a.  h.  h. 

Missouri. 

Golden  City,  Barton  Co.,  March  19. — Win¬ 
ter  very  mild.  Wheat  looking  splendid.  A 
great  many  have  made  some  garden  and 
planted  potatoes.  Peaches  were  in  bloom  ten 
days  ago,  hut  a  cold  snap  came  on  about  that 
time  and  1  fear  it  greatly  injured  the  peach 
and  other  fruit  trees.  e.  a.  h. 

North  Carolina. 

Henderson,  Vance  Co.  Grass  and  grain 
are  starting  and  we  saw  peach  blooms  on 
March  1.  Such  produce  as  we  have  to  sell  is 
bringing  fair  prices: — Butter  25c. ;  eggs,  20c. ; 
fodder,  $1.50  per  hundred;  corn,  $1. ;  seed  oats 


One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  distinct  be¬ 
gonias  is  the  Necklace  Begonia — B.  manica- 
ta.  This  is  a  somewhat  shrubby  species 
growing  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  produc¬ 
ing  its  numerous  small,  white  flowers,  in  loose 
terminal  panicles.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a 
bright-green  color,  with  a  frill- like  row  of 
dark-brown  spines  surrounding  the  leaf  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  leaf-stalk.  These  spines 
are  also  produced  in  clusters  on  the  vines  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  This  species  re¬ 
quires  a  similar  treatment  to  that  usually 
given  begonias.  When  well-grown  it  forms  a 
very  pretty  specimen. 


Illinois. 

Waterman,  De  Kalb  Co.,  March  13.— A 
mild  W inter  with  a  good  deal  of  mud.  The 
roads  were  most  of  the  time  very  bad.  Last 
week  it  snowed  for  two  days;  we  have  more 
snow  now  than  we  had  any  time  the  past 
Winter.  The  pork  market  has  been  good  with 
us — from  6X  to  7cts.  per  pound  live  weight ; 
corn,  55c.;  oats,  40c.;  Timothy  seed,  from 
$2.25  to  $2.40  per  bushel.  j.  f. 

Massachusetts. 

Pittsfield,  Berkshire  Co.— My  W.  Ele¬ 
phant  had  17  eyes  and  yielded  63  tubers,  some 
of  them  too  large  for  comfort.  I  cooked  one, 
and  I  must  say  it  was  the  best  potato  I  ever 
saw  cooked.  I  saved  the  remainder  for  seed 
this  Spring.  j.  f.  o. 

0 

Michigan: 

Lowell,  Kent  Co.— My  W.  Elephant  I  cut 
to  12  eyes,  planted  one  in  a  hill  and  dug  21]^ 
pounds  of  good-sized  tubers,  not  counting 
some  small  ones.  The  other  seeds  did  well, 
considering  the  severe  drought  we  had  last 
Summer.  j.  h.  g. 

Thornvtlle,  Lapeer  Co.— From  my  White 
Elephants  (two  of  them)  I  got  15  pounds  of 
nice  tubers.  Yield  far  better  than  Early  Rose 
or  Burbank.  The  oats  grew  finely  but  I  had 
to  pull  them  up  just  as  they  had  begun  to 
turn,  to  prevent  the  fowls  from  harvesting 
them.  I  have  about  two  quarts.  There  is  a 
fine  bed  of  asparagus.  Not  a  sorghum  seed 
sprouted  last  year — too  dry.  e.  d.  c. 

Missouri. 

Shackelford,  Saline  Co. — The  W.  Oats 
came  up  well,  but  the  chinch  bugs — very  de¬ 
structive  here — ruined  them.  They  also  ate 
up  the  R.  B.  Sorghum.  All  the  asparagus 
seeds  sent  up  shoots,  but  they  wore  a  long  time 
about  it.  The  plauts  did  tolerably  well  The 
flower  seeds,  planted  in  a  box,  not  having  re¬ 
received  proper  attention,  all  died.  My  W. 
Elephant  had  15  eyes,  was  planted  on  as  many 
hills  and  yielded  52  tolerably  fair-sized  tubers 
which  I  am  treasuring  up  to  plant  this 
Spring.  H.  D. 

Wisconsin. 

Newton,  Vernon  Co.— My  White  Elephant 
I  cut  into  20  pieces,  planted  one  piece  in  a  hill, 
and  I  dug  90  pounds;  14  of  them  weighed  17J£ 
pounds.  The  asparagus  came  up  and  did  well. 
The  Washington  Oats  did  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  G.  F.  J. 

Rosedale,  Fond  du  Lac  Co. — My  l-ounce 
W.  Elephant  had  five  eyes,  was  cut  into  five 
pieces,  planted  in  five  hills,  and  yielded  14 
pounds  of  good-sized  tubers,  the  largest  weigh¬ 
ing  one  pound.  The  asparagus  did  well.  The 
oats  rusted  badly.  The  flowers  did  splendidly. 
Some  of  them,  potted  and  taken  into  the 
house  in  the  Fall,  were  in  bloom  at  Christmas, 
and  I  have  a  lot  ready  to  bloom  just  now.  The 
R.  B,  Sorghum  grew  finely  to  a  hight  of  nine 
feet.  I  cut  the  ripened  heads  off  and  left  the 
row  for  a  w  ind-break  for  the  Winter,  as  it 
reaches  all  across  the  garden.  H.  w. 

(Continued  on'page  246.) 


The  Perfect  Gem  Squash  is  certainly  an 
important  addition  to  our  list  of  squashes. 
Whore  the  garden  space  is  limited,  and  only 
one  variety  can  be  grown,  one  cannot  do  bet 
ter  than  to  choose  this.  It  is  excellent,  both 
as  a  Summer  and  Winter  squash,  having  the 
useful  properties  of  both  classes.  It  is  very 
productive  and  is  au  excellent  beeper.  The 
fruit  is  from  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  smooth,  thin  skin. 


I  am  very  much  pleased  to  observe  that  the 
majority  of  our  seedsmen  have  dropped  from 
their  lists  that  worthless  tomato,  the  Turk’s 
Turban.  Why  it  should  be  noticed  in  any 
collection  is  more  than  I  can  imagine. 


Where  a  larger-sized  squash  than  the  Per¬ 
fect  Gem  is  desired,  I  know  of  none  better 
than  the  Butman.  This  is  a  running  variety, 
and  one  that  is  entirely  distinct  from  any 
other  sort.  Externally  it  is  of  a  green  color, 
occasionally  marked  with  white,  while  the 
flesh  is  of  a  lemon  color.  It  is  very  sweet  and 
delicious  in  flavor. 


The  Egyptian  or  Washington  Market  Sweet 
Corn  is  the  very  best  variety  for  a  second- 
early  sort  as  well  as  for  a  continued  succes¬ 
sion.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  should  be  sown 
at  least  every  ten  days.  It  has  a  rich,  sweet 
flavor  and  one  that  cannot  he  found  in  any 
other  sort.  With  mo,  however,  it  grows  rather 
tall,  and  some  may  consider  this  an  objection 
where  space  is  limited.  It  is,  however,  such 
a  decided  improvement  on  Stowell's  Evergreen 
that  I  have  rejected  the  latter. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 


“  Evergreen  ”  Blackberry. 

The  Evergreen  Blackberry  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a  wrecked  sailor  on  an 
island  in  the  Pacific.  The  canes  trail  along 
the  grouud  like  vines,  not  being  stiff  enough 
to  maintain  an  upright  position.  The  tips 
take  root  like  those  of  the  black  raspberry. 
The  foliage  is  quite  attractive.  I  have  not  seen 
the  fruit.  I  supposed  it  would  not  prove 
hardy,  but  the  wood  is  well  ripened  and  it 
looks  hardy.  It  was  sout  from  Oregon  last 
Spring.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  is  at¬ 
tractive  enough  to  he  planted  as  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  climber  about  the  piazza. 

[The  portrait  resembles  closely  the  Cut¬ 
leaved  Blackberry,  a  variety  of  the  European 
Rubus  frutico8iis,  in  some  catalogues  as  R* 
laciniatus.  But  this  is  not  evergreen,  and  does 
not  trail  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr. 
Green.— Eds.] 


Spray  of  the  “Evergreen”  Blackberry.— From  Nature.— Fig.  120. 

when  the  majority  of  handsome  pereunials 
have  done  flowering,  they  are  most  terribly 
poisonous  plants.  Every  species  of  them  is 
poisonous,  and  so,  too,  is  every  particle  of 
their  bodies — root,  stem,  leaves  and  flowers- 
And  for  this  reason  alone  some  people  will  not 
have  them  in  their  gardens  nor  on  their 
grounds  any  where.  The  common  garden  Blue 
Aconite— A.  napelius—  is  the  species  from 
which  the  alkaloid  termed  aconitina,  is  ob¬ 
tained.  But  A.  ferox,  a  species  from  the  Him. 
alayas,  is  considered  the  most  deadly  of  alL 


75  to  85c. ;  tobacco  rules  high,  I  hear  it  reported 
that  one  small  lot  of  extra  fancy  yellow,  sold 
for  $6.  per  pound.  m.  b.  p. 

Oregon. 

Prinkville,  Wasco  Co.,  March  18.— This 
county  is  settling  up  very  fast.  If  the  Spring 
is  favorable  a  fourth  more  grain  will  be  sown 
than  ever  before.  Wa  need  it,  too,  for  here 
we  have  never  grown  enough  grain  for  home¬ 
made  bread.  J.  h.  la  f. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


MANGE  IN  A  HORSE.  THE  BEAN  WEEVIL. 

C.  H.  ./.,  Jfarpersville,  N.  11,  asks,  1,  a 
remedy  for  a  bad  case  of  mange  in  a  horse ;  2, 
is  there  any  remedy  for  the  bean  weevil. 

Ans. — 1,  Mange  in  a  horse  corresponds  with 
itch  in  the  human  subject  and  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  parasitic  insect.  It  is  generally 
produced  by  contact  with,  horses  previously 
affected  by  the  same  disease  or  with  some 
object  infected  by  them.  The  treatment  must 
wo'  k  the  destruction  of  this  insect,  or  scarus, 
which,  as  is  the  case  with  its  congener  in  the 
human  subject,  is  readily  destroyed  by  sul¬ 
phur,  turpentine,  arsenic,  hellebore  and  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate.  The  poisons,  however,  are 
often  nearly  as  dangerous  to  the  horse  as  to 
insists  that  prey  on  him,  so  that  the  following 
recipe  which  is  quite  efficacious,  should  be 
preferred.  Take  common  sulphur,  six  ounces; 
sperm  train  oil,  one  pint;  spirit  of  turpentine, 
three  ounces.  Mix  and  rub  well  into  the  skin 
with  a  flannel,  or,  better  still,  with  a  painter’s 
brush.  The  application  should  be  made  every 
third  day  for  at  least  three  or  four  weeks  in 
bad  eases,  and  for  two  weeks  in  mild  ones. 
Should  the  inflammation  from  the  pests  not 
disappear  then,  the  remedy  must  be  again 
used.  All  the  stable  fittings  around  the  stall 
or  box  In  which  the  horse  has  been  standing 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  made  in  the  following  proportions: — Cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  one  ounce;  methylated  spirit 
of  wine, six  ounces;  water,  one  gallon.  Dissolve 
the  sublimate  in  the  spirit  by  rubbing  in  a 
mortar,  then  mix  with  the  water,  and  use 
with  a  brush,  stirriug  it  up  constantly  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  settling.  The  clothing  should  be 
destroyed,  as  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  free 
them  from  the  parasites;  but  if  this  is  not 
done,  they  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and 
when  dry,  saturated  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 
2,  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  bean  weevil, 
that  proves  satisfactory.  The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  this  pest  is  for  neighboring  farmers 
to  unite  in  planting  nothing  but  sound  beaus. 
If  one  man  plants  weevil  infested  beans,  he 
will  supply’  the  whole  neighborhood  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  with  weevils.  Seed  beans  kept  in 
tight  cans  or  boxes  can  sometimes  be  rid  of 
weevils  by  a  little  turpentine  or  byr  hot  water 
poured  upon  them  just  before  planting,  but 
this  is  apt  to  injure  the  germ,  and  is  not 
advisable. 

AILING  COW  AND  HORSE. 

E.  IF.  V. ,  Washington,  D.  C. — 1.  A  three- 
year  old  cow  of  mine  was  served  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  two  weeks  afterwards  showed  signs 
of  distress,  and  within  a  month  a  discharge 
began  to  drip  from  the  vagina.  This  contin¬ 
ued  for  about  two  months,  during  which  the 
cow  fell  off  very  much  in  flesh  and  milk. 
Lately’  she  has  improved  in  appearance  and 
again  gives  a  full  mess  of  milk ;  but  the  exte¬ 
rior  vagina  is  swollen  and  there  is  a  slight 
viscid  discharge.  Is  it  a  case  of  abortion  and 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  aud  what  should 
be  the  treatment  1  53.  I  have  a  valuable  10- 
year-old  mare  iu  foal  (for  the  first  time)  since 
last  October.  She  has  been  troubled  with 
looseness  of  the  bowels  and  indigestion  since 
last  Summer.  The  excrement  shows  undi¬ 
gested  food  aud  is  accompanied  with  a  watery 
discharge.  The  symptoms  are  worst  when 
she  is  worked  hard  or  exposed  to  rainy  or 

snowy  weather;  how  should  she  be  treated  ? 

• 

Ans. — 1.  We  cauuot  answer  satisfactorily 
your  first  question,  as  the  symptoms  given  may 
belong  to  both  abortion  or  vaginitis.  Still  we 
are  more  inclined  to  look  at  it  as  the  last  being 
the  correct  diagnosis.  If,  however,  the  cow 
is  still  pregnant,  we  would  not  recoin  uend 
your  interference  with  the  slight  discharge  of 
the  vulva,  as  auy  manipulation  or  treatment 
might  bring  on  what  it  is  essential  to  avoid, 
namely,  a  too  early  delivery.  2.  Looseness 
of  the  bowels  is  an  affection  commonly  seen 
and  which  is  due  to  many  causes.  The  mare 
is  old,  her  teeth  may  be  irregular,  and  her 
digestion  interfered  with  owing  to  that  condi¬ 
tion.  The  remedy  is  plain— get  her  teeth  at¬ 
tended  to.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  mares 
which  are  pregnant  have,  by  reflex  action 
upon  the  digestive  apparatus,  disturbances  of 
these  organs  due  to  their  condition.  The 
treatment  then  is  simply  to  wait  until  they 
are  delivered,  when  the  losseness  of  the  bowels 
will  subside.  And  again,  we  find  that  condi¬ 
tion  very  often  in  nervous  animals,  especially 
amongst  trotters,  in  those  with  narrow  bel¬ 
lies.  With  them,  as  with  this  mare,  thesymp- 
toms  are  worse  when  worked  hard.  The  only 
palliative  treatment  is  tonic  powders  with 
small  doses  of  opium  or  common  chalk ;  but 
those  will  give  only  temporary  relief,  and  so 
soon  as  the  medicine  is  discontinued  the  diffi¬ 
culty  will  reappear  as  bad  as  ever. 

PEACHES  ON  PLUM  STOCKS. 

S.  N.,  Romeo,  Mich.  1,  Do  peaches  on  plums 
bear  as  well  as  on  peach  stocks?  2,  Do  they 


come  into  bearing  as  early  as  those  on  the 
peach  ?  3,  Do  they  stand  the  Winter  better  ? 

4,  Do  all  varieties  do  equally  well  on  the  plum? 

5,  Are  they  proof  against  ground  borers?  6, 
When  should  peach  buds  be  set  on  plum 
stocks? 

Ans. — 1 ,  Like  all  other  plants,  when  grown  on 
dissimilar  stocks,  the  peach,  when  worked  on 
plum  stocks,  is  slower  of  growth,  more  strong¬ 
ly  inclined  to  overbear,  and,  as  a  necessary 
result,  likely  to  Drove  shorter-lived.  Plum 
stocks,  we  think,  are  rarely  used  for  the  peach, 
except  to  adapt  it  to  moist,  cold,  or  at  least 
heavy  soils,  on  which  it  might  not  otherwise 
succeed;  or  with  a  hope  thus  to  avoid  the  at“ 
tacks  of  the  Algeria  exitiosa,  which  will  not 
attack  the  plum.  2,  For  the  reasons  above 
given,  it  will  usually  fall  earlier  into  bearing; 
although  this  consideration  can  be  of  little  im¬ 
port  with  so  early  a  bearer  as  the  peach.  3, 
Doubtful.  The  grow  th  will  probably  mature 
early  in  most  cases;  but  the  comparative  lack 
of  vigor,  and  especially  the  increased  tendency 
to  excessive  fructification,  will,  in  most  cases, 
more  than  neutralize  any  possible  advantage 
from  the  fact  first  named.  4,  Yes,  so  far  as 
we  have  had  opportunity  to  observe.  5,  An¬ 
swered  in  reply  to  query  one.  (i,  Plum  stocks 
are  liable  to  a  stoppage  of  growth  early  in  the 
season  from  the  premature  Iobs  of  their  foli¬ 
age.  Their  grow  th,  moreover,  naturally  oc¬ 
curs  early  iu  the  season.  For  these  reasons 
they  must  be  budded  early.  Iu  fact  they  are 
usually  the  first  to  lie  worked  in  the  nursery. 
The  proper  season  in  this  latitude  is  in  Jidy  or 
certainly  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  August; 
in  all  cases,  as  soou  as  the  young  growth  is 
sufficiently  matured  and  well  developed  buds 
can  be  obtained. 

.SCROTAL  HERNIA. 

H.  B.  S.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Mo.  My  nine- 
months  colt  was  castrated  four  months  ago, 
aud  the  wound  healed  well,  but  in  the  bag 
there  is  a  soft  bunch  about  as  large  as  a  hen’s 
egg.  It  grows  larger  iu  hot  weather  and 
smaller  in  cold.  The  man  who  castrated  him 
says  it  is  a  water  sack  which  will  disappear  in 
Spring,  what  does  the  Rural  think  of  ii? 

Ans. — The  enlargement  is  probably  due  to 
a  hernia  or  rupture,  a  portion  of  the  intestines 
protruding  in  the  imperfectly  closed  sac,  in 
which  the  testicle  was  situated.  If  the  colt 
has  been  castrated  standing  up,  aud  without 
the  application  of  clamps,  we  can  readily  un¬ 
derstand  his  condition,  as  this  is  a  complication 
commonly  met  with  in  that  mode  of  operation. 
We  would  recommend  you  to  call  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  a  graduate,  to  be  sure  that  the  diag¬ 
nosis  is  right,  aud  then  let  him  perform  the 
operation  required  in  such  cases.  The  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  would  pass  away  by  Spring  is 
very  doubtful.  We  are  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  will  increase  with  age,  and  for 
this  reason  would  advice  you  not  to  lose  any 
time  iu  having  the  animal  well  attended  to. 
In  case  a  veterinary  surgeon  cannot  be  had 
then  the  animal  should  be  placed  upon  its 
back  when  the  bunch  will  disappear  as  the 
intestine  will  be  drawn  in.  A  pair  of  clamps 
should  then  be  applied  which  will  soon  effect 
the  closing  of  the  opening.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  liuiug  membrane  of  the 
scrotum  is  the  peritoneum,  w'hich  envelopes 
all  the  intestines  in  the  manner  of  a  sac  aud 
that  the  scrotum  lias  a  direct  connection 
with  the  peritoneal  cavity’.  This  makes  the 
operation  of  castration  one  to  be  carefully 
performed. 

PARALYSIS  IN  A  HORSE, 

F.  M ,  Emporium,  Pa.  My  five  year- old 
horse  lately  started  from  the  barn  in  perfect 
health,  but  at  the  end  of  a  mile  showed  lame¬ 
ness  iu  one  hind  leg,  sweating  profusely. 
After  traveling  another  half  mile  his  hind 
part  seemed  to  become  useless,  apparently 
paralyzed  and  he  fell  down.  Flesh,  very 
hard ;  eyes,  glossy.  At  first  he  had  spasms  of 
suffering  at  intervals, but  a  few  hours  later  he 
became  quiet  and  died  in  IS  hours.  What 
ailed  him  I  He  was  very  fleshy, 

Ans. — The  account  of  the  case  points  to  a 
form  of  paralysis  which  English  veterinarians 
celled  azoturia;  which  is  a  diseased  condition 
brought  on  by  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  blood.  The  symptoms  you  de¬ 
scribed  are  manifestly  thos.i  of  that  disease, 
and  if  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  most  com¬ 
monly  seen  agree  with  similar  ones  in  which 
your  horse  was  placed,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  It  more 
commonly  occurs  in  the  case  of  animals  which 
are  fat  and  plethoric,  and  which,  while  being 
kept  in  the  stables  for  a  few  days — three  or 
four,  perhaps— for  any  reason,  are  still  receiv¬ 
ing  the  same  amount  Df  food  as  if  they  were 
put  to  work.  When  they  are  then  taken  out 
they  feel  well,  are  full  of  ambition  and  life, 
but  after  a  short  time  are  affected  with  the 
symptoms  described.  Tne  disease  is  a  very 
serious  one  and  unless  taken  from  the  very 
outset,  at  the  time  when  the  animal  is  yet 
able  to  staud,  with  the  assistance  of  slings, 
the  result  is  generally  fatal — death  takiug 
place  from  a  few  hour’s  to  three  or  four  days. 

BUNCH  ON  HORSE’S  LEG. 

J.  A.,  Wadsworth,  IU.  My  two-year-old 


colt  has  a  bunch  about  three  inches  across  and 
one  inch  high,  on  one  of  the  hind  feet  just 
l*elow  the  pastern  joint.  The  leg  has  been 
svi’ollen  up  to  the  hough  for  a  year,  how  should 
the  excrescence  be  treated. 

Ans. — The  bunch  described  is  probably  the 
cicatrise  of  an  injury  which  the  colt  has  re¬ 
ceived,  an  iujury  which  has  been  accompanied 
with  a  slough  of  the  skin, and  which  by  granu¬ 
lating  has  left  n  thickening  upon  the  coronet. 
If  the  skin  is  entirely  healed  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  removing  the  enlargement;  but  if 
there  is  yet  abrasion  of  the  skin  you  must  try 
to  obtain  cicatrization  from  the  circumference 
of  the  sore.  To  this  end  you  may  stimulate 
the  edges  of  the  wound  by  touching  them 
slightly  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  applying 
over  the  parts  a  small  pad  of  oakum  with 
some  balsam  Peru,  keeping  it  in  place  with  a 
simple  bandage.  When  the  skin  is  entirely 
healed,  you  will  find  the  bunch  will  remain 
there,  but  you  may  rest  assured  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  animal’s  action  and  will  be 
only  an  eyesore. 

CONVERTING  BONES  INTO  A  QUICK  FERTILIZER. 

S.  B. ,  Amelia,  Va.,  and  several  others,  hav¬ 
ing  quantities  of  bones,  ask  how  best  to  fit 
them  for  fertilizing  purposes — by  burning? 

Ans. — Yes  In  the  process  of  burning  bones 
lose  their  organic  constituents,  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  gelatine,  and  containing  from  two  to 
four  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  valued,  in  ground 
bones,  at  from  1  lc.  to  17c.  a  pound;  so  thab  in 
every  hundred  pounds  of  bones  burut  from  22 
to  68  cents’  worth  of  nitrogen  is  lost.  Still 
this  loss  can  be  so  readily  restored  by  the  use 
of  a  little  guano  or  other  nitrogenous  fertil¬ 
izer  that  on  nearly  all  farms  burning  bones  so 
as  to  be  able  to  pulverize  them  easily  to  a  fine 
powder,  is  certainly  the  most  economical  way 
of  utilizing  them.  Indeed  the  potash  from 
the  ashes  of  the  wood  fires  in  which  they  are 
generally  burned,  would  go  far  towards  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  small  loss  of  nitrogen.  The 
bone  ash  thus  produced  is  about  half  the 
weight  of  the  raw  bones,  contains  all  their 
phosphoric  acid  and  its  commercial  value  is 
about  $40  per  ton. 

TIMOTHY. 

F.  IF.  IF.,  Cheney,  IF.  Ter.:  1,  What 
amount  of  Timothy  seed  should  be  sown  per 
acre?  2,  How  long  from  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  till  the  grass  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  hay  ? 
3,  If  sown  on  an  unplowed  meadow  will  it 
grow?  4,  Wbat.  will  be  the  yield  per  acre  on 
good,  rich  laud?  5,  What  is  the  best  time  for 
sowing  it? 

Ans. — 1,  About  six  quarts  per  acre  on  good 
laud.  If  sown  with  oats  or  Spring  grain,  four 
quarts  would  be,  enough  2,  If  sown  this 
Spriug,  next  Summer.  3,  No,  it  must  be 
plowed.  4,  Three  tons  is  a  good  yield.  5, 
Spring  for  your  climate. 

Miscellaneous. 

-4.  C.  H.,  Fredoniu,  N.  Y.,  has  an  eight- 
year-old  horse  which  lor  nearly  a  year  has 
been  troubled  with  a  white  dandruff  about  the 
bead,  neck  aud  shoulders;  to  get  rid  of  the 
irritation  it  causes,  the  animal  has  rubbed  tbe 
skin  off  his  neck  and  shoulders;  he  eats  well 
and  seems  in  good  spirits,  what  ails  him  and 
w’hat  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  difficult  to  answer  this 
question.  What  was  the  original  trouble  with 
the  horse?  Many  skin  diseases  have  for  symp 
toms  the  white  dandruff  spoken  of,  aud  before 
advice  can  be  given  it  would  be  essential  to 
know  the  first  nature  of  the  affection  of  the 
skin.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  animal  has 
by  rubbing  scratched  the  skin  off  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  indicates  that  a  great  deal  of  irrita¬ 
tion  was  present,  aud  it  is  first  of  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  relieve  this.  An  application  of  sugar 
of  lead  water  and  laudanum  in  equal  parts  to 
the  skin,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  a  small 
sponge,  will  do  this  in  a  few'  days.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  once  the  irritation  is  removed, 
the  haiis  will  grow  again. 

J.  G.  B.,  Dunmore,  Pa. — What  is  the  per¬ 
centage  of  nitrogeu,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  in  cotton  seed  meal  as  it  is  used  for  feed  ? 

Ans. — The  percentage  of  each  varies  consid¬ 
erably  in  meal  sold  by  different  parties.  Last 
year  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson  analyzed  three 
specimens  sold  by  three  different  parties  in 
Connecticut,  with  the  following  result: — 


No.  1  No.  a.  No.  8 

Nitrogen .  3  56  6.ol  6.80 

Phosphoric  acid .  1.70  1.70  3.27 

Potash .  1.57  1.20  2.IX) 


Estimated  value . $14.84  $22. 35  $27.48 

Cost . .  $30.00  $21.00  §30.00 


No.  1,  sold  by  B.  G.  Stanton,  New  London, 
Conn.,  contained  the  black  hulls,  which  were 
almost  worthless,  yet  the  same  price  was 
charged  as  for  the  best  quality 

M  //.,  Salem,  N.  Y, — Is  Manning’s  Illustra¬ 
ted  Stock  Doctor  the  best  work  of  the  sort  for 
the  farmer  ? 

Ans. — It  is  a  good  work,  carefully  compiled 
chiefly  by  Jonathan  Periam,  a  well  known 
agricultural  writer  of  the  West,  now  editor  of 
a  Chicago  agr  icultural  paper.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  work  is  good,  and  the  language  as 
free  from  technical  terms  as  the  subject  per¬ 
mits.  We  would  not  say  it  is  the  best  veterin¬ 
ary  work,  however,  nor  would  we  care  to 


style  any  of  the  works  we  know  the  best. 
Several  excellent  works  were  mentioned  under 
"Querist”  in  last  issue,  with  names  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  prices. 

C.  M.  C.,  Trappe,  Md.:  1.  What  is  a  cheap, 
durable  and  pretty  wash  for  the  exterior  of  a 
frame  house?  2,  What  will  exterminate  rose 
bugs? 

Ans.  1,  For  a  house  we  know  of  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  mineral  color  mixed  with  linseed  oil. 
A  little  lead  and  lampblack  may  be  used  to 
make  a  drab  or  brown  shade.  2.  Nothing 
that  we  have  discovered.  Of  course  poisons 
may  be  used — hellebore,  London  purple  or 
Paris  green.  Hand  picking  is  the  only  remedy 

J.  McM.,  Henderson,  N.  C. — Where  can 
roller  mills  be  obtained  and  what  is  their 
price  ? 

Ans. — So  anxious  are  several  reliable  man¬ 
ufacturers  that  this  and  all  other  friends  of 
ours  should  be  posted  on  this  matter,  that  they 
are  paying  pretty  tidily  to  give  tbe  needed 
information  through  our  advertising  columns. 
To  these  really  instructive  and  interesting 
columns  we  refer  our  inquirer. 

L  H.,Carlisle,Ky  ,  asks,  1,  how  old  tbe  White 
Mulberry  must  be  before  leaves  sufficient  for 
silk  production  can  be  raised;  2,  is  the  above 
mentioned  tree  adapted  to  Kentucky  ? 

Ans.— 1,  In  three  years  it  will  yield,  under 
fair  conditions  of  soil  and  cultivation,  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  of  leaves.  At  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age  it  will  yield  tenfold  more.  2.  Yes. 

R,  .11.,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  A  late  Rural 
in  answer  to  a  query,  said  that  lime  should 
not  be  sown  with  superphosphate — why  ? 

Ams. — Because  if  lime  is  mixed  with  su¬ 
perphosphate  or  applied  to  the  soil  along  with 
it,  the  lime  combines  with  the  excess  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  forms  insoluble  phosphate, 
thus  destroying  the  value  of  the  dissolved 
phosphate. 

O.  F.  McN.,  Means,  Mich. — Which  is  the 
best  variety  of  sugar-cane  for  making  sugar 
as  far  north  as  the  43d  parallel  of  latitude  ? 

Ans. — Sorghum  canes  alone  will  thrive  so 
far  north,  and  of  these  the  Orange  Cane  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  hitherto  yielded  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  Seeds  can  be  obtained 
from  I.  A.  Hedges,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  A  ,  Frith,  Neb. — What  is  the  price  of  a 
good,  reliable  work  on  diseases  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals? 

Ans. — Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser, 
$3,  to  be  had  through  any  local  book-seller,  or 
from  the  American  News  Company,  New 
York  City. 

S.  C.  McM.,  Lexington,  Va.  "Which  is  the 
best  tile  draining  machine  ? 

Ans. — Not  having  tried  them  all,  we  can¬ 
not  honestly  tell  which  is  the  best.  A  good 
one  can  be  obtained  from  J.  W.  Penfield,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio. 

R.  IF  U.,  Elysian,  Minn. — Is  the  Rural 
sure  A  Vinter  wheats  sown  here  in  Spring  will 
mature  ? 

Ans. — We  don’t  lruow  anything  about  it, 
but  we  hope  our  Minnesota  friends  will  try 
the  Rural  wheats  as  Spring  wheats. 

.1.  S,,  Dunnsville,  Va.,  sends  a  lot  of  berries 
to  learn  the  name  of  the  evergreen  that  pro¬ 
duced  them. 

Ans. —  It  is  the  American  Holly  —  Hex 
opaca. 

L.  S.,  Crystal  Springs,  N.  V. — Where  can  I 
obtain  instruments  for  caponizing  poultry  ? 

Ans. — H.  H.  Stoddart,  Hartford,  Conn.  On 
application  he  will  furnish  price  lists,  etc. 

J.  M.  Allen,  Urbana,  Kans.  I  wish  the 
breeders  of  Shropshire  Down  Sheep  would 
insert  notices  iu  the  Rural  so  that  I  might 
learn  where  to  buy  some. 

R  C'.»  Queens  Co.,  L.  I. ,  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  silica  does  strengthen  the  plant. 
There  is  more  silica  in  the  leaves  than  in  the 
stems  of  plants — more  in  the  upper  than 
lower  stems.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
there  is  most  silica  where  it  is  least  needed. 
Experiments  made  by  Wolff  upon  corn  and 
oat  plants  grown  in  water  nearly  free  of  silica 
bore  stems  just  as  firm  and  as  little  inclined 
to  lodge  as  those  which  grew  in  the  field.  .  .  . 

♦  <  • - 

Communications  Rkcbivkd  kob  thb  Wbek  Ending 
Satubday,  April  1, 1882. 

Mrs.  M.  A.— 0.  G.  A  —  J.  M.  F  — R.  M.  L.— W.  F.  B  — 

E.  I..— A.  L.  J. — C.  W.  II.-II  L.-D.  S.  M.-E.  W.  !>.— 
N.  K. — T.  H.  H.  E.  H.  L.  -J.  M.  R.-F.  II.  R.-M.  B.- 

A.J.C.— J.  H.-E.  H.  A— G.  W.  B.-0.  W.  G _ C.  C.— 

W.  F.  B.— J.  S.  Bodge,  the  drooping  head  is  Dot  the 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum.  It  does  not  sucker 
much  and  ceases  to  grow  after  being  cut  .— A.  J.  IV. — 
H.  H  B. — A.  C.  R. — O.  T.  S.— N.  S.— Snyder  Robin- 
sou— the  raspberry  cuttings  were  received.  Please 
see  other  answers.  Your  card  and  the  cuttings  have 
only  at  this  date  been  placed  together.— A.  K.— 

F.  D  O.-F.  G.  M.-M.  ti.  II.— W.  Z.  H.— R.  W.  H.— 
A.  S.  Crnnncll.  thanks.— L.  S.  E.— M.  B.— J.  S.  B., 
Lost  Nation,  thank  you.— N.  T.  A.— H.  C.  B.— W.  F. 
Kernan,,  thanks  for  watermelon  seeds— F.  McM.— 
R.  A.  W. — J.  S  Bodge,  box  of  potatoes  well  preserved, 
very  deep  eyes— X.  A.  W.— R.  Fnrkhurst,  thanks  for 
White  Towse  Wheat.— H.  S.— F.  I).  O.—  Mrs.  A.  C. 
[*•  Nell  ”]-J.  E.— F.  W.  S,— R.  K.  M.,  we  are  over¬ 
crowded  Just  now— M.  \V .  F. — L>.  M.  R  H.,  thanks 
S  LS.-A.P.-E.  F.-B.O.-I  M.— K.  B.—  0.  A  B.— 
E.  J.  N.-K.  F.-A.  C.— I.  H.— M.  C.— C.  O.-W.  B.— 
E.  McG. — A.  W.— E.  IL-K.  S.-J.  S.-VV.  B.-A.  G.  T.— 
A.  G— A.  A-J.  Y .— W.  J.-A.  W.-C.  E.  P— W.  F.— 
J,  O.  L.— A.  McM.— J.  K.— 0.  B.-AH.-A.A.-B.H.-C. 
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JOHNSON  Sc  FIELD 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

u, ^  CORN  ANT)  COB  MILLS 

Only  mills  made  with 

sarwaST  _J;  Out  Cut  Steol  Orinderi 

*  <S&£*U**^^>**  Warranted  superior  to 
-  ^  °V i'll* n  U !l j" ' ^°r  f 1 1  j’1  rP°8e8, 

SHljflK^^P^SniilKBE  on « lor  nnrt  wear  longer. 

Sat^foctton  (rvara/ntped. 
=j  v! 'WMSaER  Also,  Corn  Shelters.  Feed 

•  Clutters,  Cider^  Mills,  &c. 

prices. 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST  liOITIR,  MO 


•MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  its  being  the  p.rxt  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
ami  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Secdsof  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
anti  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines. 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished  and 
j>rovided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  in  three 
different,  sizes  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use. 

They  are  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  aolicbed  and  de¬ 
scriptive  c.rcular  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS. 


MEADOW  KING 


The  Crown  Mower  will  cut  more  acres  with  less 
expense  for  repairs  than  any  other  Mower. 

The  ClftOWiV  REAPER, 

Tire  Beat  I  .ip; lit  Reaper  XVXade. 


SULKY  HAY  RAKE 


This  rake  is  very  simple  in  Us  plan,  and  durable  in 
all  its  parts.  It  lias  no  ratchets,  springs,  or  friction 
devices  for  dumping,  which  are  liable  to  break  or  get 
out  of  order  ;  and  foe  ease  of  handling,  and  fordoing 
good  work,  Itt  unequaled  by  an.v  hand  dump  Rulky 
Rake  In  the  market.  Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn 
Mowers,  Plows,  Ac.  Address 

GKKOG  tt  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Trumanshuro,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Patent  Tooth 

HORSE  RAKE 

which  does  not  scratch  the  ground 
and  dust  the  hay.  Rest  Itnke 
made  Buy  no  other  rake,  and 
have  clean  hay. 

New  Victor  Lever  Feeil-Cut- 

t  e  r .  Laraevt  and  best  'made. 

The  best  Champion  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Cutter  made.  Cuts  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  in  IS!  seconds. 

JOHN  R.  WHITTEMOUK,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


RAKE 


TOOTH 


THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 

A  <i  ’  I .  TOOL,  CO. 


Thestn.ndn.rd  of  America  g  ,, 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds- 
men  and  Mamet  Gardeners 
everywhere  to  lie  the  most  per-  "  '  « 
feet  and  reliable  Drill  in  nse. 

Send  for  circular.  Manufac¬ 
tured  only  by  .  „ 

yVt.tKTT  <Sr  *t'l  I  LL.  Boston.  [Uass 


Manufacture  this 
Plow  of  the  best  Car 
ITTi eel  Iron;  also  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal. 
The  handles  vibrat¬ 
ing  from  one  side  to 
the  other  as  the  plow 
Is  turned  at  the  end 
of  the  furrow,  ena¬ 
bles  the  plowman  to 
walk  square  behind 
the  plow— a  feature 


Manufacturers  ol 


PlSKS  LvmMYWO 
sv.no 


End  Spring,  side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES , 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  receutly  enlarged  our  works,  we  are 
prepared  to,  and  will  furnoh  a  better  wagon 
tor  the  money  than  any  other  concern  In  the 
United  States.  Alt  our  work  la  fully  warrant¬ 
ed.  No  shoddy  Or  poor  work  Is  allowed  to 
leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
CORTLAND  WAGON  CO..  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OKFICK,  263  WABASH  AVR.,  CHIC AOO,  ILL. 
Mention  this  paver  when  you  write. 


- -  -  _ -  not  possessed  by  any 

other  Side-Hill  Plow.  It  does  as  good  work  as  any 
Land-Side  Plow.  For  further  part leulara  and  prices 
send  for  our  new-  Illustrated  <  'at a luour*.  Address 
GEO.  S.  T A  V  LOR,  Agent. 

Cmnoraa  F  w.ls,  Mass. 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  of  a  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  in  a  day. 
THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE,  ASP  THE  FASTEST 
HAND  PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Everv  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Inducements  on  Samples  this  season.  Scad 
for  circular. 

WALLACE  FISK  South  Byron, 

GKN'ESKK  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  2h  Fulton  St.,  Agts.  for  N. 
Y.  City.  Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  R.  L,  Agents 
for  New  England. 


mmm  m  IBI  (  Traction  dk  ToriabUMot 

Icl  f  .  1  IsJ  }■  Farm,  Saw  Mill  &  Plan¬ 
ks  I  vi  Vl4  wJf  t-ifi  a  For  prices,  eta 

write  Tmt  A ULTMAN  A  TAY1 ,0X1  CO.  Mansfield, O. 


rated  Mower  has  No  Superior.  It  is  now  made  ONLY  at  Keene,  N.  H. 

FURNISHED  BY  AGENTS  AT  CHICAGO,  CINCINNATI  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 

- ALSO  BY - 

I.  N.  COWLES, 

Olds  &  Whipple, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Mills  &  Barlow, 
Hogansburgh,  A.  F. 
G.  R.  Gale, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

G.  A.  Stearns, 

Massena,  N.  Y. 
P.  P.  Paddock, 

Malone,  AT.  Y. 
Hdlshier  &  Larze- 
lere,  Doylestoum.,1  a 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “ACJHK”  aubjoct*  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 

Crusher  am.  ,,.-velcr,  and  at,  the  same  time  to  the 
Culling,  Lifting,  Turning  pnwess  of  double 
rows  of  Steel  Coulters,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  Immense  cutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  nbaeuce  of  -ripikea  or  Snriu« 
Teelli  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  or  rubbish. 
It  iB  eaneelalfy  ml  anted  to  inverted  ami  hard  clay 
and  "slough  land"  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall, 


Parker  &  Gannett, 
Everett  &  Small, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Belcher  &  Taylor, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

W.  C.  Sawyer  &  Co., 
Portland,  Me. 

Vant,  Cook  &  Co., 

Chicago ,  III. 

Hitchcock  &  Taber, 

Iona,  Mich. 


Manufacturers  uf  **  Matchless"  Dump-Scrap- 

S,  PENNOCK  &  SONS’  CO.,  « 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  and  Fort  Wayne,  inn 


ITeed.  your  Stock 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

OR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

l-KICKri  REDUCED. 

iKKOWS.  SiVEEViSaLlnm,d 


*rrv*jc<  * 


BAY  STATE  RAKE 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CLIPPER  PULVERIZING  HARROW. 

,T.  B.  ELLIOT,  PROP’R 

«3-«?THE  BEST.«A3 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS. 


Cheap, 

Practical, 

Portable 


tiLijcn 

Address,  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER  C’O., 

Pit.,  U*  A. 


We  will  guarantee  the  “LOY  ELI.  V\  AsHEK  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  m  less  time 
than  anv  other  machine  in  the  world.  W  arranted  for 
live  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

IPfllTC  lAllUTCn  in  every  county.  We  can 
MU  LN  Id  WflUlull  show  proof  that  Agents 
are  making  from  SI7r>  to  # ISO  per  month,  farmers 
make  *200  to  *500  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
great  success  selling  this  Washer.  I, dull  price  only 
»5.  Sample  to  l.hoso  desiring  an  agency  *2.  Also  the 
Celebrated  KEYSTONE  AVKINGKKS  at  manufact¬ 
urers’  lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  investiga¬ 
tion.  Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further 

particulars.  LovELLWASHERGo.,Erie,Pa. 


MANUFACTURED  BV  THE 


Cltauibersburg 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  ITalla,  Mass. 

This  Rake  received  the  highest  award  at  the  Cen- 
teunlal  Exposition  and  Field  Trial.  The  only  Silver 
Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  in 
1878.  It  Is  easily  handled  by  a  girl  or  boy  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse.  Send  for  Circulars. 
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RURAL  NLW'YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

KliBKRT  B  CAI1HAK, 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  1'  me  Row,  Nbw  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  S,  1882. 


Our  supply  of  the  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint  Corn  is  now  exhausted,  and  all  sub¬ 
sequent  orders  therefor  will  be  filled  with 
the  Rural  Heavy  Dent. 

-  - - 

If  the  number  on  your  wrapper  after 
the  name  is  1080,  your  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  with  this  week’s  paper ;  if  the 
number  is  1681,  next  week,  and  so  on. 
Seepage  244  for  full  explanation. 


Our  next  article  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes 
will  raise  the  question  as  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  estimated  value  and  conse¬ 
quent  price  between  clover  in  England 
and  the  United  States. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Personal  correspondence  may  for  the 
the  present  season  be  directed  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor  at  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  as  such  correspondence  will  then 
receive  more  prompt  attention  than  if  di¬ 
rected  to  the  office. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  again 
called  to  the  fact  that  we  arc  desirous  of 
rectifying  any  mistakes  that  may  have 
occured  in  our  regular  Seed  Distribution 
of  1881-2,  and  of  sending  the  seeds  to  all 
who  are  entitled  to  them.  A  notification 
by  postal  card  is  all  that  is  required. 


To  Several  Friends.— A  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  our  friends — chiefly  new 
subscribers— ask  us  to  send  them  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  White  Elephant  Potato,  or 
of  some  of  the  other  articles  embraced  in 
our  Free  Seed  Distributions  of  1881, 
while  some  request  us  to  send  them  speci¬ 
mens  of  seeds  or  plants  contained  in  the 
Distributions  of  two,  three  or  more  years 
ago.  We  cannot  possibly  oblige  our 
friends  in  this  way. 

- - - ♦-»-» - 

The  Umbrella  Pine.— We  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  state  that  this  odd  evergreen 
tree,  the  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys 
verticil  lata)  so  extensively  used  in  the 
gardens  and  about  the  temples  of  the  Ja¬ 
panese,  has  thus  far  proved  entirely  hardy 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is  surprising 
that  so  little  is  said  about  it,  for,  being 
not  only  a  novelty,  but  one  of  the  oddest 
sorts,  it  should  excite  a  good  deal  of 
comment.  It  is  as  different  from  any  of 
the  conifers  generally  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  is  the  hemlock  from  the  pine.  1  he 
leaves  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long, 
two  lines  wide  in  wliorls  of  from  25  to  40 
at  the  ioints  and  extremities  of  the  branch¬ 
es  It  is  said  by  some  to  attain  a  bight 
of  from  80  to  125  feet--by  others  only 
that  of  from  10  to  15  feet.  Judging  by 
the  very  slow  growth  of  our  own  speci¬ 
men,  the  latter  estimate  is  nearer  the 
truth. 

- -  <+  ♦-» - - - 

Anotiier  Great  Patent  War  is  about 
to  break  out  in  the  West— one  relating  to 
automatic  twine-binding  harvesters.  It  is 

claimed  that  the  patents  granted  in  1880 

to  Marquis  L.  Gorham,  of  Rockford,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  now  owned  chiefly,  if  not  exclu¬ 
sively,  by  O.  A.  McCormick,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  coverall  devices  for  automatically 
binding  the  bundles  of  grain.  Accord¬ 
ingly  those  who  control  the  Gorham  pat¬ 
ents  are  about  to  proceed  against  all  who 
make  twine  binders  under  the  Appleby  pat¬ 
ents,  and  they  have  already  begun  opera¬ 
tions  by  demanding  a  royalty  of  $10  for 
every  machiuc  male  or  to  be  made  by  the 
Minneapolis  Harvester  Works,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota.  They  have  also  en¬ 
gaged  first-class  patent,  lawyers  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  declared  war  upon  all  twine- 
binders  outside  those  made  under  the 
Gorham  patents.  Our  sympathy,  good 
wishes  and  best  efforts  are  in  favor  of  the 
opponents  of  this  projected  patent  op¬ 
pression.  Even  if  the  owners  of  the 
Gorham  patents  refrain  from  the  outrage 
of  collecting  royalty  from  the  innocent 
u  sera  of  twine  binders  made  under  other 
patents,  yet  the  exaction  of  a  royalty 
of  $10  on  each  machine  made  by  other 
manufacturers  would  take  at  least  that 
amount  out  of  the  pockets  of  each  user 
of  such  a  machine  ;  for,  of  course,  the 
manufacturer  would  add  the  royalty  to 
the  cost  of  the  harvester.  We  have  fre¬ 


quently  urged  the  necessity  of  a  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  our  patent  laws  ;  and  the 
controllers  of  the  Gorham  patents  seem 
determined  to  add  another  forcible  rea¬ 
son  to  the  many  already  existing  in  favor 

of  such  a  measure. 

- - 

NO  "PROTECTION”  FOR  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE 


A  great  deal  of  dearly-paid-for  time 
has  lately  been  taken  up  by  Congress  in 
discussing  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the 
tariff.  In  order  to  defer  action  the  out- 
and-out  protectionists  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
investigate  the  entire  subject  and  give  to 
Congress  such  advice  as  to  alterations  in 
the  present  tariff  as  their  researches  might, 
suggest.  The  advocates  of  free  trade  as 
well  as  those  of  a  modification  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  import  duties  protest  against  the  delay 
inevitable  from  the  appointment  of  such  a 
Commission,  and  are  urgent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  should  ht  the 
earliest  opportunity  either  greatly  lessen 
or  altogether  remove  the  import  duties 
upon  certain  commodities.  Probably  the 
strongest  and  most  influential  advocate  of 
this  plan  h.  Mr.  Abraham  Hewitt,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  most  extensive  manu¬ 
facturers  m  the  country  Last  Thursday 
he  made  what  is  termed  a  “powerful” 
speech  in  support  of  his  views,  which,  we 
arc  told,  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
House.  He  prefaced  it  by  a  resolution 
that  instructions  be  given  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  report  with¬ 
in  JO  days,  or  earlier  if  practicable,  a  bill 
based  upon  certain  specified  instructions 
of  which  the  following  are  emphatically 
in  jurious  to  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

(Resolved).  First— That  all  raw  materials, 
meaning  thereby  all  materials  which  have  not 
been  subjected  to  any  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  all  waste  products,  mean  mg  thereby 
all  waste  materials  which  are  fit  only  to  he 
manufactured,  *  *  *  shall  lie  put  on  the 
free  list. 

Should  legislation  based  on  these  in¬ 
structions  take  place,  then  the  present 
duties  of  about  70  per  cent  on  wool  as 
well  as  those  on  a  considerable  number  of 
other  agricultural  products,  will  be  re¬ 
moved,  to  the  great  injury  or  entire  de¬ 
struction  of  the  industries  that  produce 
them.  The  farmers  of  the  country  can 
afford  to  tolerate  the  removal  of  these 
duties  only  on  condition  of  the  adoption  of 
free  trade  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 


RAILROADS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


That  the  railroads  of  the  country  have 
conferred  great  benefits  upon  the  public 
cannot  be  gainsaid  any  more  than  that, 
under  a  just  and  honest  management,  the 
benefits  would  have  been  vastly  greater. 
Last  Wednesday  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  furnished  Congress  some  very  sug¬ 
gestive  figures  in  answer  to  a  House  reso¬ 
lution  asking  for  a  list,  of  Stales  and  cor¬ 
porations  that  have  received  land  grants 
and  have  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  on 
which  those  grants  were  made.  The 
total  area  of  land  grants  to  both  classes 
is  1 27,881, 357  acres.  Of  this  vast  area 
eight,  railroad  companies  have  received 
110,580,008  acres,  though  only  8,071,891 
acres  have  been  “  patented  ”  to  them. 
They  agreed  to  build  7,748  miles  of  rail¬ 
road,  and  have  built  only  1,401  miles. 
Grants  of  21,292,248  acres  have  been 
made  to  10  States  for  railroad  building 
purposes,  and  only  about  half  this  area 
has  been  “  patented  ”  to  the  railroad  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  States.  How  liberal  the 
promises  of  railroad  corporations!  how 
niggardly  their  performance  !  For  a 

series  of  years  the  net  earnings  of  the  five 
Pacific,  roads  have  been  briefly  : — 

Net  earnings. 

Central  l'acl fie  from  December,  1809,  to 

December  is8i . $64,557,717  15 

Union  1’aeinc  from  November,  1869,  to 

December,  I8SI . 79,685.551  19 

Central  hraneb  Union  Pacific  trom  Oc¬ 
tober,  1868,  to  December,  1881 .  1,451,191  90 

Kanr.au  Pacific  from  November,  1868,  to  _ 

December,  1879 .  11,031,276  01 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  from  September, 

1868.  to  December,  1881 . 1,181,992  61 


Total . .  8157,917,682  52 

The  government  subsidies  in  land  and 
money  furnished  a  fund  more  than  sufli- 
cicnt  to  build  these  roads,  and  the  U.  8. 
Treasury  is  still  paying  the  interest  on  its 
own  bonds  issued  to  construct  them,  and 
must  do  so  until  the  bonds  mature.  But 
although  the  capital  for  constructing  the 
roads  came  out  of  the  public  Treasury 
and  although  their  net  earnings  are  so 
enormous,  yet  their  greed  is  insatiable. 
In  no  case  have  they  fulfilled  their  part 
of  the  compact,  yet  they  hold  the  govern¬ 
ment  rigidly  to  its  implied  obligations, 
and  while  their  exactions  from  the  public 
are  limited  only  by  the  means  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  people,  they  are  using  every 
legal  device,  backed  up  olten  by  legisla¬ 
tive  corruption,  to  wrest  unfair  gains  from 
the  States  they  traverse  as  well  as  from 
the  National  Government. 


PRICES  OF  POTATOES. 


An  average  of  75,000  bushels  of  Euro¬ 
pean  potatoes,  chiefly  from  Scotland,  have 
lately  been  landed  at  the  port  of  New 
York  every  month.  They  pay  an  Import 
duty  of  15c.  per  bushel  as  well  as  freight 
across  the  Atlantic  and  sell,  wholesale,  at 
00c.  to  75c.  per  bushel,  or  from  $2  to 
$2.25  per  barrel.  As  E.  Rose  sell  for 
$2.50  to  $2;  Snowflake,  for  $3.11  to 
$3.37;  and  Burbank  from  $3.12  to  $3.30, 
it  is  evident  that  public  taste  prefers  the 
native  sorts  to  the  foreign.  It  would  seem, 
too,  that  the  profit  must  be  very  small,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  large  superabundance  of  po¬ 
tatoes  this  year  in  Great  Britain,  yet  a 
Scotch  vegetable  bouse  lias  just  opened  a 
branch  here  with  the  expectation  that  the 
traffic  will  be  permanent.  A  year  ago, 
however,  our  Market  Reports  show  that 
Early  Rose  sold  here  for  $2  to  $2.25  per 
barrel;  Mercer  for  $1.75  to  $1.85;  Snow¬ 
flake  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  and  Burbank  from 
$3  to  $2  25.  In  St.  Louis,  Early  Rose  sold 
for  87  l-2c.  to  00c.  per  bushel;  Burbank 
for  90c.  to  02  1-2o.  and  Pcucllblow  for 
75c.  to  85c.  Now  they  sell  there,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  $1.20,  $1  38  and  $1.25,  and 
nearly  the  same  difference  in  price  exists 
in  all  the  chief  markets  throughout,  the 
country.  At  this  season  in  1880  E.  Rose 
sold  here  per  barrel  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  and 
other  varieties  proportionately  low  and 
all  over  the  country  the  prices  were 
equally  unremunerativo.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  1870  and  1880  the 
potato  crop  was  very  abundant  nearly 
everywhere  and  consequently  prices  were 
hardly  remuueiative  enough,  consequently 
in  1881  a  smaller  area  was  planted  to  this 
crop,  and  the  d might  greatly  curtailed 
the  yield  even  from  the  acreage  planted, 
so  that  the  potato  crop  of  1881 — which 
we  arc  now  eating  has  been  high-priced, 
and  therefore  very  remunerative  to  those 
who  had  fair  crops.  But  just  as  the  low 
prices  of  1870-80  and  of  1880-81  induced 
an  unwise  decrease  of  the  potato  area  in 
the  following  season,  so  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  high  prices  of  1881  2,  will  lead 
to  the  planting  of  so  large  an  acreage 
this  year  that  juices  during  next  Winter 
will  be  so  low  as  to  render  imported  pota¬ 
toes  unprofitable.  It  would  be  well  for 
our  friends  to  bear  this  probability  in 
mind  when  deciding  ujion  the  acreage  for 
this  crop. 


ADULTERATION  OF  COTTON. 


The  very  best  line  red  sand  in  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Belt  cannot  be  there  worth  over  $5 
per  ton,  yet  some  very  poor  red  sand 
from  that  section  is  being  sold  in  England 
to  very  unwilling  buyers  at  $280  per  ton, 
though  the  transportation  charges  be¬ 
tween  the  two  jilac.es  arc  not.  more  than  $(!() 
a  ton.  It  is  not.  through  the  stupidity  or 
whim  of  British  purchasers  that  this  high 
price  is  paid,  but  owing  to  the  intentional 
fraud  of  mean,  unprincipled,  contempt¬ 
ibly  dishonest  and  abjectly  selfish  plant¬ 
ers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  re¬ 
cent  investigations  of  Mr.  Albert  D.  >Shaw, 
United  States  Consul  at  Manchester,  Eng 
laud,  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
American  cotton  is  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  adulterated  with  sand  and  other 
foreign  substances.  At  Oldham,  Lon 
cash  ire,  100  pounds  of  sand  were  found  in 
a  single  bale,  and  a  5  1-2  pound  stone  and 
a  toy  pistol  in  another.  At,  Stockport  a 
spinner  found  a  lot  of  100  bales  charged 
with  red  sand  to  an  extent  varying  fiom 
9  to  20  per  cent  of  its  weight.  At  War¬ 
rington  a  series  of  tests  of  Texas  and  New 
Orleans  cotton  found  17  1-2  per  cent  was 
sand.  Other  foreign  substances  found  in 
bales  arc  a  lot  of  cartridges,  40  pounds  of 
white  sand,  lumps  of  wood,  bricks  and 
jiicccs  of  iron.  To  add  fraudulently  to 
the  weight  others  saturated  the  interior 
of  the  bales  with  water  so  that  uot  infre¬ 
quently  masses  of  caked  cotton  were  found 
in  the  bales,  and  a  drying  heat  has  re¬ 
duced  the  weight  10  to  15  jicr  cent. 
There  are  also  other  less  palpable  forms 
of  adulteration,  for  a  Preston  sjiinr.er  de¬ 
clares  that  while  with  Egypt! tin,  Brazilian 
and  Surat  cotton  his  firm  could  account 
for  every  pound  bought,  there  is  always 
a  loss  of- from  three  to  live  per  cent  of 
American  cotton  in  the  jirocess  of  spin¬ 
ning,  appearing  neither  as  yarn  nor  waste, 
and  evidently  due  to  imperceptible  im¬ 
purities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  bulk  of 
American  cotton  is  honestly  baled  and 
put  on  tlie  market,  but  the  great  body  of 
jdunters  suffer  from  the  rascality  of  a  few 
growers  and  packers.  There  isn’t  a  bale 
of  American  cotton  the  value  of  which  iB 
not  lowered  in  the  English  market  by  the 
dishonesty  of  these  swindlers.  In  addition 
to  the  loss  incurred  through  adulteration 
with  sand,  the  stuff  injures  the  machinery, 
and  the  cotton  with  which  it  is  mixed  will 


not  work  properly.  Small  wonder  there¬ 
fore  that  some  spinners  already  make  a 
deduction  for  jiossible  adulterations  in 
buying  American  cotton,  and  that  tho 
practice  is  spreading,  and  would  do  so 
more  rajmlly  were  it  not  that  the  Liver¬ 
pool  brokers,  through  whom  the  cotton  is 
sold,  readily  make  allowance  for  “  sand  ” 
or  “  caked  ”  cotton ;  but,  of  course,  these 
pay  a  lower  price  for  all  American  cotton 
to  insure  themselves  against  such  losses. 
As  they  cannot  tell  what  particular  lots 
arc  adulterated  they  treat,  every  lot  as 
fraudulent,  not  a  little  to  the  growers’  loss 
and  their  own  profit. 

How  can  an  end  be  put  to  such  low, 
shabby,  un neighborly  practices?  Until 
about  a  dozen  years  ago  the  packers  of 
Indian  cotton  used  sand  and  water  even 
more  freely  than  our  own  swindlers.  The 
Cotton  Frauds  Act  of  1803  made  it  penal 
either  to  adulterate  cotton  or  to  sell  it 
when  adulterated,  but  though  the  law  was 
amended  in  187  87  it  has  nearly  always 
been  a  dead  letter,  as  it  is  now.  The  re¬ 
formation  legislation  failed  to  secure  the 
cotton  buyers  have  accomplished  by 
means  of  skilled  inspectors,  who  make 
every  man  understand  that  it  is  to  his  in¬ 
terest  to  send  only  pure  cotton  to  market. 
Why  not,  according  to  Consul  Shaw’s 
suggestion,  jilace  in  the  heart  of  each  bale 
a  large  card  with  the  name  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  number  of  pounds  in  the  bale, 
etc,  and  let  a  duplicate  record  be  sent 
with  the  cotton  when  sold?  With  little 
trouble  or  expense  every  bale  sold  to  the 
New- England  or  Lancashire  spinner  could 
he  so  marked  as  to  be  easily  traced  from 
the  field  to  the  loom  -a  sure  protection 
agaiust  such  pernicious  adulteration. 

- ♦-*--♦ - 

BREVITIES. 


We  hope  our  subscribers  will  bike  Rood  care 
of  the  Golden  lleartwell  Celery  of  our  present 
Free  Seed  Distribution. 

Tiik  Youths’  Department  is  crowded  put 
this  week.  Tho  regular  Discussion  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Club  will  bo  published  in  our  next 
issue. 

Tumariiole  entitled  “  Hop  Culture”  on  page 
214  of  our  last  issue  was  written  by  E,  8. 
Braiuard,  of  Oneida  Co  ,  N.  Y.  Owing  to  an 
oversight  the  writer’s  name,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  was  omitted. 

The  mere  synopsis  of  the  course  of  40  lec¬ 
tures  on  practical  fruit  culture  delivered  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  during  the  Fall 
term  of  1881,  l>y  Professor  W.  R,  Lazenby,  is 
itself  interesting  ns  showing  the  immensity  of 
the  Held,  t  he  variety  of  objects  of  culture,  and 
the  great  need  of  early  and  thorough  training 
as  a  means  of  securing  future  success  in  this 
art — so  pleasant,  and  profitable  to  the  well- 
prepared  but  so  full  or  pit  falls  to  the  unin¬ 
structed  or  inexperienced. 

It  is  said  that  tigs  can  be  grown  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  more  cheaply  than  elsewhere,  and  that  a 
number  of  planters  are  setting  out  orchards. 
A  cutting  is  planted  either  in  the  Fall  or  in 
the  Spring,  and  in  two  years  it  begins  to  bear. 
There  are  many  sorts,  sizes  and  colors  ;  some 
are  quite  small— some  are  as  large  as  a  hen’s 
egg.  The  first  ripen  in  June  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  ripening  till  frost.  They  can  be  dried  or 
preserved  like  other  fruits.  Air.  Wilson  of 
Drew  County  is  named  us  having  now  a  fine 
and  profitable  orchard.  Ho  says  that  the 

f growing  of  this  fruit  will  be  one  of  the  most 
ucrativo  industries  in  the  State.  The  trees 
thrive  on  almost  any  soil  and  demand  very 
little  laborious  cultivation. 

One  of  the  editors  was  reproaching  the  man 
nger  of  the  composition  room  last  week  that 
several  valuable  articles  were  left  out  of  the 
paper.  “  Well,”  said  he  earnestly,  “I  cau’t 
get  more  into  the  paper  than  it  will  hold.”  In 
like  manner,  some  or  our  readers  are  mildly 
reminding  us  that  our  poor  story  is  neglected; 
that  the  department  "For  Women”  is  nog 
looted,  and  so  on  Wo  are  as  helpless  as  our 
superintendent.  We  can  uot  got.  more  into  the 
paper  than  it  will  hold.  Our  supplements 
seem  scarcely  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  relief. 
We  know  not  how  long  this  unprecedented 
pressure  of  correspondence  and  advertisements 
will  last.  We  huve  only  to  express  the  hope 
that  our  good  readers  will  find  in  this  pressure 
u  compensation  in  many  ways  for  what  they 
lose  temporarily  in  a  few  matters  of  seemingly 
less  importance.  We  shall  endeavor  to  do  Jus¬ 
tice  all  around  in  due  time.  Itisnot  proposed 
that  tho  prosper  ity  of  the  paper  shall  oll’er  us 
an  excuse  for  long  neglecting  any  part  of  it. 

In  all  the  principal  produce  markets  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  itgltation  just  now  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  most  efficient  means  of  checking 
“  corners  ”  in  grain  and  other  furm  products, 
and  various  suggestions  huve  been  mude  look¬ 
ing  either  to  tho  punishment  of  the  manipu¬ 
lators  of  “ coiners ”  or  to  fixing  the  upshot 
price  of  the  “  cornered  ”  product  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  “cornering”  speculators,  or,  in  other 
words,  ihn  “longs”  from  “squeezing”  the 
“shorts"  into  heavy  financial  loss  or  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  It  seems  to  us  that  any  measure  of 
this  sort  is  unfair  and  will  be  ineffective. 
Unless  the  “  shorts  " — those  who  alone  suffer 
from  “ corners”— sold  what  they  didn’t  have 
with  a  view  to  depress  prices,  there  could  bo 
no  such  thing  as  a  “corner."  They  are  in 
reality  the  worst,  gamblers  in  these  transac¬ 
tions:  then  why  all  this  fuss  about  menus  for 
their  protection.  Let  the  Boards  of  Trade 
abolish  all  rules  against.  “  corners"  in  produce 
and  require  a  rigid  fulfillment  of  all  con¬ 
tracts,  and  speculators,  after  a  few  tight 
squeezes,  will  be  either  crushed  to  financial 
death  or  have  learned  that  the  only  trade  that 
pays  is  to  sell  what  one  actually  possesses. 
The  relation  of  supply  and  demand  will  then 
will  then  have  a  chance  to  regulate  prices. 


i^tisctiiantous. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  HOTICULTURE. 


In  New  Mexico  and  Texas  tributary  to 
the  line  of  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad. 


MESSRS  HOLMES  AND  SWKETLAND. 
[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,] 


While  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  can 
not  bo  considered  of  especial  prominence  as  a 
whole,  as  an  agricultural  area,  still  it  is  not  so 
entirely  devoid  of  arable  regions  as  those 
who  have  never  visited  hero  Imagine.  There 
are,  however,  but  lew  localities  capable  of 
producing  crops  without,  irrigation;  hence  the 
arable  laud  is  found  only  in  the  valleys  through 
which  rivers  course,  or  in  small  patches 
watered  by  springs.  Few  people  have  an  idea 
of  the  vast  extent  of  this  Territory.  Its  area 
is  about  181,000  square  miles,  or  77,500,000 
acres,  or  larger  than  all  the  Middle  States  and 
over  twice  as  large  as  the  combined  New 
England  States.  Thus  in  this  immense  area, 
when  wo  find  portions  of  it  capable  of  being 
improved  by  the  immigrating  agriculturist, 
those  portions  represent  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich  lands  in  the  river  valloys,  still  open  to 
the  settler  by  government  entry  or  private 
purchase. 

The  climate  is  especially  delightful  through¬ 
out  this  region,  and  wore  it  not  for  the  lack 
of  sufficient  moisture  during  the  growing 
season,  the  agricultural  excellencies  would  be 
very  great.  There  is  rain  enough  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  but  it  is  not  equally  divided.  In  the 
general  character  the  seasons  resemble  those 
of  California,  being  familiarly  known  as  the 
“wet"  and  “dry."  The  husbanding  of  this  rain¬ 
fall  by  artificial  lakes  or  reservoirs  will  be  the 
only  means  of  reclaiming  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  outside  of  the  river  valleys, 
unless  success  attends  the  experiments  now 
being  made  by  government  to  secure  abundant 
water  from  artesian  wells. 

Where  water  iB  obtainable  irrigation  is  easy 
and  comparatively  cheap.  It  is  accomplished 
by  digging  a  large  dib’h,  called  here  Acequia 
Mculre,  running  through  the  furm  and  branch¬ 
ing  from  that  into  different  portions  of  the 
fields  by  smaller  Aoequias.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  average  cost  of  irrigation  does 
not  exceed  $2.  per  acre,  while  the  crops  re¬ 
sulting  are  sure  and  abundant. 

Many  desirable  homes  are  still  to  be  found 
for  farmers  in  the  valleys  of  the  San  Juan  of 
the  Northwest;  in  those  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  Gila  and  the  Mimbros  in  the  south  and 
southwest,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mora  of 
the  southeast,  it  would  be  a  desirable  plan 
to  colonize,  and  by  forming  a  stock  company 
the  cost  of  irrigation  could  be  materially  les¬ 
sened. 

The  cereals  and  all  of  the  vegetables  (except 
in  some  sections  the  Irish  potato)  have  been 
raised  with  marked  success.  The  Indians  and 
Mexicans,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  railroad, 
were  the  only  farmers,  and  very  poor  farmers 
as  a  rule  they  prove  to  be.  We  see  no  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  and  are  reminded  of  the 
ancients  when  we  learn  they  cut  wheat  with 
a  sickle  and  that  it  is  thrashed  by  being  placed 
in  thin  layers  upon  the  hard  thrashing  ground, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  poles,  and 
the  grain  beaten  out  of  the  heads  by  driving 
over  it  a  flock  of  goats  or  sheep  and  sometimes 
burros — the  faithful  little  mountain  donkey. 
After  the  grain  has  been  trodden  out,  it  is 
raked  into  a  pile  and  the  farmer  awaits  a 
wind  to  blow  the  chuff  away,  while  the  wheat 
falls  by  its  own  weight.  We  saw  Mexicans 
plowing  with  plows  of  the  same  sort  used  by 
the  farmers  of  the  river  Nile  when  Moses  was 
a  boy.  They  consist  simply  of  a  stick,  crooked 
and  forked,  up»n  the  end  of  which  is  fastened, 
with  thongs  of  raw  hide,  an  iron  or  stone 
point. 

Does  it  not  seem  wonderful  that  with  such 
primitive  tools  to  work  with,  many  handsome 
crops  arc  raised?  Notable  products  of  the  region 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  the  Mex¬ 
ican  onion,  the  cauliflower  and  the  cabbage. 
The  former  is  a  large,  white,  almost  odorless 
onion,  some  attaining  the  enormous  size  of  five 
inches  in  diameter;  it  is  not  strong,  but  sweet 
and  palatable.  It  can  only  be  raised  in  this 
region;  the  demand  for  the  seed  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply,  but  when  taken  East 
or  North  the  quality  deteriorates, and  the  third 
crop  is  generally  as  strong  as  the  native  onion 
of  the  locality.  The  cauliflower  and  cabbage 
attain  enormous  size, and  the  bean  is  considered 
the  “Mexican  potato,"  producing  from  'J00  to 
1500  pounds  per  acre.  Lettuce,  turnips,  par¬ 
snips,  carrots,  radishes,  peas,  tomatoes,  the 
different  varieties  of  pumpkins,  squashes,  and 
and  melons,  okra,  celery,  cucumbers  and 
ground  peas  mature  early  and  attain  excellent 
proportions.  Las  Vegas,  Santa  Fe,  Sacorro 
and  El  Paso,  Texus,  have  tributary  interests  in 
agricultural  development  which  we  will 
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speak  of  in  succeeding  letters  upon  those 
localities. 

THE  VINEYARD  AND  THE  ORCHARD 
are  unquestionably  the  interests  which  will 
always  prove  the  most  remunerative  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  magnificent 
garden  of  Bishop  Lamy  in  Santa  Fe,  shows 
what  cum  bo  doue  there.  The  progress  made 
in  fruit  culture  about  Bernalillo  is  wonderful; 
while  further  south,  about  Las  Cruces  and 
Mesilla,  the  multitude  of  vineyards  and  the 
number  of  orchards  elicited  our  astonishment 
ami  admiration. 

The  grape  which  is  the  most  cultivated 
throughout  this  Territory  is  the  “Mission" 
variety,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Franciscan  friars,  and  successfully  grown, 
for  over  200  years  by  the  natives.  It  is  of  the 
color,  size  and  shape  of  the  California  grape, 
but  surpasses  it  in  flavor:  The  skin  is  thin 
and  delicate,  forbidding  its  use  as  a  market 
grape,  but  makiug  it  of  unusual  value  as  a 
wine  maker. 

Vineyards  should  be  started  from  cuttings 
and  planted  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  native  method  of  growing  does  not 
require  staking  or  trellising,  and  the  culture  of 
the  first  three  years  is  devoted  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  main  trunk.  The  yards  ure  irrigated. 
The  vines  are  covered  in  the  Winter  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  frost,  and  uncovered  in  March 
or  April.  We  visited  a  vineyard  at  Dona 
Aua,  near  Las  Cruces,  where  the  net  profit 
upon  150  barrels  of  wine,  the  production  of 
one  year,  exceeded  $5,01(0.  The  cuttings  cost 
nothing  except  the  1  bor  of  setting,  and  the 
third  year  the  crop  pays  a  profit.  The  yield 
is  from  one  to  two  gallons  to  the  vine,  700  to 
!M)0  vines  to  the  acre.  Good  vineyard  land  in 
the  Rio  Grande  valley  can  be  bought  at  from 
$5  to  $15  per  acre. 

Some  vineyards  of  Muscatel  Grapes  are 
found,  but  the  fruit  is  generally  for  use  as  a 
table  grape  ami  for  shipment.  A  curious  fact 
in  wine  makiug  by  the  uncultured  natives  is 
the  method  of  treading  out  the  juice  with 
their  feet,  ns  did  the  slaves  in  the  great  vine¬ 
yards  of  classic  times. 

Apples,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  ap¬ 
ricots,  nectarines,  Siberian  era  Its,  and  peaches 
all  grow  in  abundance,  the  pear,  apricot  and 
Siberian  crab  being  unexcelled.  The  apple 
trees  preseut  a  remai  kably  healthy  appear- 
anee,  but  the  orchards,  instead  of  being  regu¬ 
lar  and  systematic,  are,  many  of  them,  planted 
along  acequias  so  that  water  may  be  a  cer¬ 
tainty. 

The  small  fruits  are  equally  abundant,  and 
of  every  variety,  wild  currants  (both  black 
and  red),  wild  gooseberries  and  wild  raspber¬ 
ries  (of  delicious  flavor)  mature  their  fruit 
annually. 

One  vineyard  and  orchard  which  we  visited, 
of  an  extent  of  forty  acres,  during  the 
four  years  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad, 
yielded  an  income  of  $8,000  per  annum,  and 
that  with  no  facilities  for  transportation  of 
fruits,  wiue  or  brandies  Of  course,  fruit,  like 
grain,  is  ouly  grown  where  irrigation  is  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Albuquerque,  with  its  population  of  some 
4,500,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Americans,  is 
situated  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  4,1)18  feet.  It  has  the  advantages  of  ag¬ 
riculture  and  horticulture,  as  we  have  named, 
to  a  great,  extent.  It  is  peopled  by  a  live,  en 
terprising,  thrifty,  go-ahead  class  of  citizens, 
the  east  end  especially  being  modern.  It  has 
a  good  hotel,  and  a  mammoth  one  is  being  con¬ 
structed.  There  are  two  lines  of  street  cars, 
three  Protestant  churches,  one  Catholic,  good 
schools,  civic  societies,  a  Board  of  Trade,  a 
gas  company,  a  telephone  exchange,  a  build¬ 
ing  association,  two  flouring  mills,  a  foundry 
and  machine  shop.  The  place  has  an  extended 
radius  of  trade,  important  mining  interests, 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  extending 
westward  into  Arizona,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  K.  11.  stretch  to  Eastern  markets, 
and,  in  fact,  there  are  so  many  items  of  inter¬ 
est  and  moment  that  we  will  make  this  city 
and  its  surroundings  the  theme  of  a  future 
letter.  Wo  are  requested  to  state  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  cheerfully  answer  all 
Inquiries  regarding  this  section. 

Of  course,  the  character  of  vegetation  dif¬ 
fers  materially  from  that  of  Southwestern 
Texas  northward,  influenced  by  higher  or 
lower  altitude  and  differences  of  lutitude, 
the  lower  Rio  Grando  valley  100  miles  each 
way  from  El  Paso,  presenting  more  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  a  semi  tropical  character. 

Although  not  in  strict  accord  with  our  sub¬ 
ject,  wo  will  embrace  this  opportunity  to  give 
our  readers  au  idea  of  the  timber  resources  of 
New  Mexico  and  Southwestern  Colorado. 
Forests  cover  about  2,500,000  acres  and  extend 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Mogollons  and 
Black  Ranges  south  nearly  to  Silver  City,  and 
from  the  Couch illu  Negra  (Black  Knife) 
Mountains  westward  nearly  to  Clifton,  Ari¬ 
zona.  The  different  varieties  of  timber  found 
in  these  tracts  are  Yellow'  Pine,  (of  which  there 
are  immense  quantities)  Silver  leaf  Pine  (many 
of  them  being  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
150  feet  without  a  limb)  White  Spruce,  Red 


Pine,  Juniper  Pinon,  or  Edible  Pine  nut,  a 
species  of  mahogany  called  by  the  natives 
“  Manzonete,”  the  Rocky  Mountain  Willow, 
two  varieties  of  cottonwood,  dwark  Live  Oak, 
Box  Elder,  dwarf  walnut,  White  Oak,  aspen 
and  several  others  in  different  localities. 
Wild  grapes  of  two  distinct  varieties  are 
abundant. 

While  columns  might  be  written  upon 
any  one  of  the  subjects  of  which  we  shall 
treat,  wre  will  in  the  interesting  series  of  let¬ 
ters  to  follow  this  upon  the  resources  of  this 
fascinating  region,  endeavor  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  an  accurate  idea,  in  general,  and  a  more 
detailed  review  of  the  numerous  new  and 
beautiful  cities,  each  one  of  which  has  risen, 
during  the  last  few  years,  like  a  Phrenix  from 
the  ashes  and  debris  of  a  past  dating  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

■  ■  - 

RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 

The  Forestry  Movement. — Yes!  we  may 
say,  on  good  authority,  that  a  grand  move¬ 
ment  of  the  people  in  this  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  agronomy  has  been  stirred  up  by  the 
good  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  hold  a  Congress  of  those  interested 
and  willing  to  be  interested  in  forestry.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  foresters  have  been  invited  and 
already  a  long  list  of  acceptances  of  appoint¬ 
ments  to  read  papers  has  been  received.  These 
papers  will  give  rise  to  very  interesting  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  so  this  subject  will  be  forcibly 
brought  before  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  The  agricultural  press  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be  fully  represented. . 
Our  friend  and  correspondent,  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder,  President  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  which  has  been  doing  good  work 
in  a  sure  and  quiet  way  for  some  years  past, 
Las  also  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Congress,  of  which  it  may  con¬ 
stitute  a  section  for  the  time  being . 

These  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  last  days  of 

April,  25—211,  proximo. . . . . . 

Pi  evidential  Arbor  Day  bos  lieen  appointed 
for  the  27th,  when  a  grove  of  permanent  trees 
will  be  planted  on  a  beautiful  site  in  Eden 
Park,  within  the  limits  of  Cincinnati.  Each 
tree  is  to  bear  the  name  of  a  President  of  the 
United  .States,  and  to  bo  planted  by  himself 
or  by  one  of  his  lineal  descendants  where  pos¬ 
sible...., ............... .  . . . . . 

Roadside  planting  has  also  been  encouraged, 
and  township  committees  appointed  to  carry 
it  out  so  far  as  possible . 

We  are  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  our 
friend  and  occasional  contributor,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Robinson,  of  London,  England,  is  about 
to  found  and  conduct  a  weekly  illustrated 
journal  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  enti¬ 
tled  Farm  and  Home.  It  is  well  that  he  does 
not  propose  to  establish  such  a  journal  in 
America,  for,  already  flooded  with  Farms  and 
Homes,  Homes  and  Farms,  Home  Farms, 
Farms  and  Firesides,  its  identity  would  be 
bard  to  fix  as  a  new  applicant  for  the  farmer's 
favor.  But  In  England,  Sir.  R.’s  chosen  name 
for  his  weekly  farm  paper  is  fresh,  and  there 
is  scarcely  another  that  as  well  conveyB  in 
eleven  letters  the  full  scope  of  its  field  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Mr.  Robinson  is  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Garden  ;  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  and 
of  several  other  periodicals,  and  we  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  hands,  heart  and  head  were 
moderately  well  employed.  But  the  present 
new  comer  sho  ws  that  we  were  mistaken,  and 
that  he  is  not  bo  engrossed  by  his  old  loves 
that  he  longs  not  for  new  fields  and  pastures. 
While  British  agriculture  is  suffering  from  a 
depression  quite  unequaled  in  her  history,  it 
is  not  a  time  that  men  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  enterprise  would  care  to  embark  in  so 
rickety  a  vessel  upon  a  turbulent  sea.  But 
Mr.  Robinson  has  met  with  rare  success  in  all 
of  his  many  undertakings,  and  we  have  faith 
that  the  present  one  may  not  prove  his  first 
failure.  The  first  Dorm  journal  of  England — 
the  Agricultural  Gazette — complains  in  no  un¬ 
certain  words  that  purely  farm  journals  are 
not  half  supported  in  that  country.  Is  this 
the  fault  of  the  journals  or  the  farmers  i  Mr. 
Robinson  no  doubt  thinks  it  is  the  former,  and 
his  new  venture  will  give  him  an  opportunity 

of  testing  the  correctness  of  his  opinion . 

Mi .  Robinson  thinks  that  bad  and  ill-managed 
markets  bar  the  farmer’s  sway,  and  that  while 
he  often  fails  to  get  a  fair  price  for  his  pro¬ 
duce,  the  town  folks  are  paying  the  middle¬ 
man  or  tradesman  three  fold  what  would  am 
ply  repay  the  grower.  He  believes  that  the 
near  future  will  see  some  healthy  changes  in 
these  respects.  That  the  consumer  should  pay 
absurd  prices  in  towns  mid  the  producer  not 
bo  able  to  earn  a  fair  reward  for  his  labor,  is, 
Mr.  Robinson  says,  a  scandal  that  cannot  be 
allowed  to  last,  as  it  means  serious  loss  to  the 
whole  community,  save  the  middleman.  He 
proposes  also  to  deal  with  the  railroads,  whose 
unequal  and  burdensome  rates  will  have  to  be 
regulated  by  law,  and  with  the  government, 
too,  which  with  “strange  injustice"  allows 
“  foreigners  a  more  favorable  tariff  than  our 
own  people.”  This  is  the  policy  of  the  new 
paper  boldly  foreshadowed . 

A  word  as  to  the  brilliant  little  portulaca. 
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Many  buy  the  seeds  of  the  so  called  finest 
strains  of  double,  and  find  to  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  the  blooms  are  for  the  most  part 
single.  The  bed  is  therefore  neglected.  The 
siugle  flowers  are  permitted  to  form  and  shed 
their  seeds.  Later,  the  double  flowers  appear, 
and  both  these  and  the  single  ones  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  grow  and  bloom  together.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  next  year  single  flowers  take 

possession  of  the  bed . . . 

I  .et  our  readers  bear  in  mind  that  the  single 
flowers  are  earlier  than  the  double  ones,  and 
that  just  so  soon  as  a  plant  displays  a  single 
flower  it  should  be  pulled  up  ami  thrownaway. 
Thus  In  a  few  weeks  the  bed  will  be  rid  of  its 
single- flowered  plants  and  only  the  double 
ones  will  remain.  This  is  the  only  method  of 
obtaining  and  preserving  a  lied  of  these 
charming  little  roses,  which,  unlike  the  siugle 
flowers  which  wither  by  mid-day,  maintain, 
except  during  the  hottest  of  weather,  some  of 
their  color  and  beauty  during  the  twenty- four 
hours.  Single  buds  may  at  once  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  narrow,  conical-pointed  shape. 
Double  buds  are  round,  or  nearly  so. 

The  single  flowered  plants  may  therefore  be 
weeded  out  by  their  buds  without  waiting  for 
them  to  unfold. 

Every  single  bud  matures  fifty  seeds  or 
more — we  have  counted  over  one  hundred  as 
we  now  remember — while  the  fully  double 
flowers,  having  no  sexual  organs,  do  not  form 
seeds.  The  semi-double  produce  seeds  spar¬ 
ingly,  so  that  it  is  to  these  alone  that  we  must 
look  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  bed.  It  is 
very  plain,  unless  the  single  flowered  plants 
are  persiste fitly  destroyed,  that  a  fine  bed  of 
portulaca  is  out  of  the  question. 

There  is  some  trouble  about  this,  good  read¬ 
ers — we  grant  that.  But  a  bed  of  double  por- 
tulaeas  is  a  rare  aud  beautiful  sight,  and  will 
fully  repay  all  the  trouble  it  costs.  We  have 
had  such  a  bed  for  nine  years,  aud  there  is  no 
other  in  our  grounds  that  has  elicited  more 

words  of  admiration . 

Mu.  James  T.  Hawkins,  of  Ohio,  writes  us 
as  follows: 

“  I  WILL  send  you  a  small  package  of  my 
Black  Mexican  Sugar  Corn  for  trial.  I  have 
been  raising  it  for  six  years  and  think  a  great 
deal  of  it  as  a  second  early  variety  for  table 
use.  I  have  raised  different  varieties,  both 
late  and  early,  but  the  Mexican  is  the  best  to 
my  notion.  What  1  send  you  is  choice  selected 
No.  1  seed.  Please  give  it  a  trial,  and  if 
worthy  of  a  passing  notice  give  it  through  the 
columns  of  the  Rural" 

Our  older  readers  are  well  aware  we  have 
spared  no  praise  upon  this  excellent  variety  of 
sweet  corn.  We  have  raised  it  for  home  use 

for  many  years . . . . . 

According  to  Bailey  (of  Billerica)  and  some 
other  ‘'crazy-heads"  a  good  deal  more  must 
come  out  of  a  silo  than  goes  into  it  to  merit 
one-balf  of  the  praises  which  they  bestow  upon 
the  1  New  Dispensation.’  ”  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  less  comes  out  than  goes  in,  and  a 
year  or  more  of  unprejudiced  investigation 
will  probably  show  the  force  of  Dr.  Lawes’s 
remark,  that  he  did  not  like  a  system  that 

seemed  so  destructive  of  food. . . 

Do  you  want  an  evergreen  that  holds  its 
deep  green  color  better  than  almost  any  other; 
that  never  grows  to  a  large  size  ;  that  is, 
therefore,  well  suited  to  both  large  and  small 
lawns;  that  grows  compactly  aud  possesses  an 
individuality  most  marked  ?  It  is  the  Broad¬ 
leaved  Hemlock — Abies  Canadensis  macro- 

phylla.  Try  it . 

The  Charleston  News  (S.  C.)  is  alive  to  the 
interests  of  farmers  of  that  State.  It  says: 

“Last  year  the  Rural  New-Yorker  dis¬ 
tributed  small  packages  of  certain  choice  and 
rare  seeds  to  its  subscribers,  among  them  R.B. 
Sorghum,  recommended  as  the  best  improved 
variety  of  sorghum  for  green  forage.  We 
gave  it  a  trial  last  Summer,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  very  hot  and  dry  season  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory,  both  for  the  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  amount  of  green  forage  it 
produced,  as  well  as  for  the  heavy  heads  of 
clean,  white  grain,  that  seed  was  saved, 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  distribute  gratui¬ 
tously  in  small  packages  to  any  of  our  readers 
applying  for  it,  and  semliug  a  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  Address  H.  W.  Ravenel,  Aiken, 

S.  C." . 

A  friend  who  does  not  know  the  author, 
sends  the  following  ; 

Whether  was  II rat,  the  egg  nr  the  hen  ? 

Toll  me,  1  pray  you.  ye  learned  men. 

The  hen  was  first,  else  whence  the  egg  ? 

Give  us  no  more  of  your  doubts,  I  I  leg. 

Nay,  eggs  were  first,  else  whence  the  hpn  ? 

Hvivr  could  sin'  have  come  ?  from  where  and  when 

A  llg  Cor  your  learning  !  'Tlx  fudge.  I  vow, 

If  you  can't  answer  this  question.  Now, 

Toll  me,  I  pray  you,  ye  learned  men, 

Whether  was  llrst,  tins  egg  ur  the  lieu  ? 

Let  us  say  to  Mr.  Wm  Johnson,  of  Canada, 
and  others  for  whom  he  asks  the  question,  that 
those  who  try  our  wheats  as  Spring  wheals  are 
eligible  to  premiums  the  same  as  if  they  sow 
in  the  Fall.  The  seed  must  i>e  planted  within 
'  an  area  of  38  sq.  feet,  or  one-fortieth  of  an 
acre — 10  inches,  one  foot  or  any  other  distance 
apart,  or  in  any  other  way.  The  Rural 
merely  requires  to  know  the  number' of  seeds 
planted  and  all  the  particulars  of  soil,  manure 
and  cultivation.  We  respectfully  solicit  all 
who  try  these  wheats  as  Spring  kinds  will 
oblige  us  with  one  of  the  largest  heads . 
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We  are  now  ready  to  offer  to  Dairymen  and  to  the 
Trade,  a  II  AND  It  UTTER  WORKER,  Operating  on 
the  principle  of  direct  and  powerful  jiressurs,  Instead 
of  rolling,  grinding  or  sliding  upon  the  butter. 

We  claim  that  It  la  the  only  Butter- Worker  which 
will  certainly,  quickly  and  easily  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  nnd  which  docs  not  and  cannot  Injure 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  It  works  in  the  salt  as  easily 
and  as  i cell. 


Five  sizes  made  for  family  Dairies.  Five  sizes  for 
Factory  use.  All  our  goods  are  of  perfect  Stock  and 
the  best  workmanship.  They  arc  strong,  simple,  effi¬ 
cient.  convenient  and  durable.  They  continue  to  be 
The  Standard  Ohituvs  ok  tub  Covntry. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  dealer  ID  sueh  goods  for  a 
“  Blanchard  UUTTKK  WORKER.”  or  a  pentane  "Bi.an- 
CHAnn  CrifR-v,"  and  If  he  has  none  on  hand,  send  pos¬ 
tal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

TUB  INVENTORS  AND  SO  1.1-  M ANCKACTURERS, 

PORTElt  BLANCHARD'S  BONK,  Concord,  N.  H. 


RECTANGULAR  &. 

Sqxiars  Ho*  <  hnrns. 
Cheapest  because  the  heat.  No 
inside  fixtures,  and  always 
reliable.  7  sires  of  each  kind 
made.  We  make  Curtis’  Im- 
>roved  Factory  Churn  and 
Hason's  Power  Butter  work¬ 
er.  Unquestioned  proof  giv¬ 
en  of  their  superior  qualities 
In  material  and  construction 
not  dreamed  of  by  other  ma¬ 
kers.  Send  for  Dairyman 
free.  CORNISH  A  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


PATENT 

CHANNEL  CAN  CREAHERY. 


FOR 


Has  the  best,  refrigerator  box  In  tile  mar¬ 
ket  for  deep  setting.  Cans  sold  without 
boxes.  Glass  gauges  furnished  when  re¬ 
quested.  Sperm /  attention  given  to  fitting 
Oft  larae  Creuvwrics.  Spring  or  well  water 
will  give  you  all  the  cream.  Z)  Its.  of  lee 
will  do  the  work  of  100  Jbs.of  Ice  In  any  other 
Creamery.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

W.  E.  LINCOLN,  Wnrren,  Mnss. 


BUTTER  WORKER  £ 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient 

Also  Power  Workers,  & 

Cap’dty 10,000  lb*. per  DAY  'n 
Butler  Printers,  Shipping,  ill 
BoxtlK,  fffo,  Jgth ft  for  rirr.ii.ftsr, 

A.  K.  REID 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  ^ 


RHEUMATISM, 

Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago, 

Backache,  Soreness  of  the  Chest,  Gout, 
Quinsy,  Sore  Throat,  Swellings  and 
Sprains,  Burns  and  Scalds , 
General  Bodily  Pains, 

Tooth,  Ear  and  Headache,  Frosted  Feet 
and  Ears,  and  all  other  Pains 
and  Aches. 

No  Preparation  on  earth  equals  St.  Jacobs  Oil  as 
ft  safe,  sure,  simple  and  cheap  External  Remedy. 
A  trial  entails  but  the  comparatively  trifling  outlay 
of  50  Fonts,  and  every  one  suffering  with  pain 
can  have  cheap  and  positive  proof  of  its  claims. 
Directions  in  Eleven  Languages. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
MEDICINE. 

A.  VOGEJLER  &,  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md.,  XT.  8.  As 


COOLEY  OREAMEBS. 

Greatly  IITIPROVKO. 

In  dally  use  In  over  15, (Mi  fac¬ 
tories  and  dairies.  For  securing 
CLEAN'D  SK8S,  PDR1TY  and  QKKAT- 
ItST  POSSIBLE  AMOUNT  Or  CREAM, 
HAVE  NO  KOUAL 

Made  in  FOUR  STYLES, 
TEN  SIZK-H  each.  Durable  and 
ornamental.  Skim  automatic¬ 
ally  without  UrtUtg  the  can*.  Moat  popular  In  the 

CREAM  -OATH  ICIUNU  plan.  FOMT  liOl.l)  51  I.S 

and  MX  MIAKK  .Medal*  For  SUPERIORITY. 
Also  Davis  Swing  Churns,  Butter  Worker*.  1‘rluts, 
&c.,  Ac.  Send  postal  for  circulars, 

VERMONT  fARM  MACHINE  CO.  Btillows  Fulls,  Vermont 


TIIE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Go.  pj 

Lawrence,  Kansas.  - 

Made  from  Profei 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  product!  Ve  f  aims  I  ^ 

in  the  best  localities  in  the  West  negotiated  for  banks,  Kecommena™  uy 

colleges,  estates  and  private  individuals.  Coupon  Bonds.  Makes  lighter  bis 

Interest  and  principal  mid  on  day  of  nialurity  at  the  it*  healthier  than  or 

Third  Nstlonnl  Jituik  in  IVexv  York  I  lty,  der. 

Fundi  promptly  Disced.  Largo  expert™*.  No  losses.  In  cans.  Sold  at  a 

Investors  ewnp-U-dto  take  no  land.  No  delays  In  pay-  The  Horn  ford  Ainu 

men t  Of  n!»  test,  only  tlic  very  choicest  Ioann  accepted.  .  ,  » 

lull  hi  formation  given  to  those  seeking  More,  mid  *  p  ?  Vo .  ,  -m 

prof! tniilr-  i nvml ment % .  Send  for  circular,  ref-  Romford  Chemical  W 

erences  and  sample  document*.  — — - 

F.  M.  PERKINS. PtM.  l  .  H  PERKINS  Sec.  ifefifi  a  w”ok In  yourowu 

J,T.  WARNE,  Vice  Pres.  C.  W.  GILLETT,  Treas.  •Pwvfree.  Address  Hall 

N.F.  HART,  Auditor.  _  _  .  . 

_ good  wheat,  gras 

—  —  —  4C*J\r  Bestclimuie;  go 

■fSK  |_  II  A  K  I  I C  A  best  markets.  For  catalog 

B  jIMS  I  HHB  lltU  I  address  MANCHA  &  HEL 

I5«^  W 2=^  AHEAD  OF  ALL 

AND  GRAZING  LANDS 

..Northern  Pacific  b.r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA.  zz^***** 

and  MONTANA.  | 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881  Lawn  mower. 


•*T  m,**® 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  HorBford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading;  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  ISoIiincr  ’>®w" 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cock  Book 
sent  free. 

Knmford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
JpUUfree.  Address  Hallett  &  Co..  Portland.  Maine. 

n  CZn  good  wheat,  grass  ami  fruit  farms  cheap. 

Bestcllnuue;  good  society;  convenient  to 
best  markets.  For  catalogue,  prices  and  county  paper 
address  MANCHA  ft  HELLER.  Ridgely.  M.1 _ 

AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

t«t'Pmiamrj>nTr%  _ 


LOW  PRICES;  LONGTIME;  REBATE  FOR  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen. land  agt 
Mr  noN  this  Paper.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

0  DIITU  Don’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
uUU  I  ll  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

J  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va. 

FOR  SALE.— Elegant,  largo  farm  of  230  acres,  situa¬ 
ted  In  New  Jersey,  convenient  to  the  City,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  State  for  u  Stock  Farm,  very  level 
and  convenient  for  a  mile  track.  For  particulars  call 
or  address  HARVEY  SMITH, 

58  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


TXt'K  J.  I'll  8IXJS8  /  O  «  //.f.VW  VSK. 
IFfljE/iliir  from  21  to  51  Hounds. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

GEAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMOBE, 

Patentees  and  Manuikcturers, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

f i nor JT  thrashing"  m  achTnes 

HL  DLOI  Aud  Engines  in  the  World 


FARMS  IN  MICHIGAN.  Send  for  list  and  descrip¬ 
tion  with  nrices.  GEO.  W.  SNOVER, 

Real  Estate  and  Loan  Agent,  Detroit,  Mleh. 


IMAAA  Month  for 
9JLW  TEACHERS 

Students,  Men  and  Ladies,  in  a  light  business  at  home. 
Send  for  Circular  to  F.  W.  ZIEGLER  A  CO., 

915  Arch  St,,  Pldladelplda,  Pa. 

C|A  SAMPLE  CARDS,  ALL  New.  name  on  10c.  Agt* 
oU  Outfit  to.  CARD  WOKKH  Birmingham,  Ot 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  T° 

KHINEHAKT,  BALLARD  &  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE 


GOING  TO  HOUSEKEEPING. 

I  will  suppose  it  the  first  time.  You  two 
are  building  your  first  home,  and  isn’t  it 
delightful!  Just  to  think  that  almost  every 
married  couple  have  had  this  same  sweet  ex¬ 
perience,  unless  indeed  they  Lad  spoiled  it  by 
discords  and  selfishness.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
you  can  live  by  yourselves,  but  if  not,  there 
will  be  all  the  more  opportunity  to  cultivate 
the  graces  of  patience  and  self-sacrifice.  Your 
household  goods  are  mostly  new.  How  your 
eyes  will  hold  revelry  among  the  beautiful 
new  woods,  the  pretty,  bright  tin,  shining  like 
silver,  your  table,  truly  splendid  with  crystal 
glass  and  radiant  silver,  and  bits  of  color 
everywhere  !  And,  first,  about  the  buying. 
You  are  a  young  farmer  and  bride.  You  have 
a  good  occupation:  I  had  almost  said  the  best. 
Certainly  nothing  promotes  good  digestion 
and  consequently  good  nature  so  much  as 
manual  labor  and  early  hours,  and  nothing 
leads  the  heart  of  man  upward  so  much  as  life 
in  the  free  air  and  companionship  with  the 
birds,  the  sky  and  Mother  Earth.  But  every 
vocation  has  its  dangers  to  be  avoided.  Your 
danger  is  of  neglecting  your  mind  and  your 
manners;  so  you  will  need  to  fortify  your¬ 
selves  on  that  side.  Do  not  think  that  because 
you  are  farmers  you  need  nothing,  or  can 
afford  nothing  but  a  farm.  The  days  when 
farmers  made  benches  and  tables  of  rough 
boards  and  washed  with  their  guests  in  an 
iron  kettle  happily  are  ended,  but  I  fear  the 
farmers  are  still  few  who  consider  it  as  im¬ 
portant  to  have  a  convenient,  tasteful  home 
as  to  have  plenty  of  improved  farming  tools. 
They  do  not  hesitate  long  over  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  for  farming  machinery,  but 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  for  house  fur¬ 
nishing — preposterous  extravagance!  yet  for 
this  amount  you  can  have  a  beautiful  home  to 
which  you  need  feel  no  scruples  about  inviting 
your  city  friends.  Set  down  the  house-fur¬ 
nishing  as  a  necessary  item  as  much  as  the 
land  or  the  larder.  We  shall  all  advise  you 
about  buying,  and  after  considering  the  con¬ 
flicting  advices  you  will  use  such  judgment  as 
you  two  can  agree  upon,  and  I  trust  that 
neither  one  will  forego  that  sweetest  pleas¬ 
ure  of  giving  up  in  some  things  to  the  other. 

If  you  go  over  your  mother’s  house  with  a 
notebook  and  pencil  and  make  a  memorandum 
of  such  things  as  you  cannot  keep  house  with¬ 
out,  you  will  be  less  likely  to  forget  important 
minor  matters.  Do  nut  buy  anything  ugly  or 
that  you  do  not  like,  because  it  is  cheap.  It 
will  always  be  an  eyesore  and  usually  some¬ 
thing  pretty  may  be  bought  or  improvised  or 
substituted  for  the  same  amount,  often  for 
less.  Make  a  point  to  have  pretty  things, 
especially  because. i  you  are  farmers  and  re¬ 
moved  from  the  centers  of  culture.  If  you 
are  like  the  most  of  us,  gifted  with  little 
taste,  wait  for  some  things  till  you  can  study 
effects  and  advise  with  friends  whose  houses 
you  admire.  Certain  goods  come  in  sets, 
and  you  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  complete  sets. 
A  bedroom  suit  with  springs  and  mattress 
costs  little  more  than  several  necessary  pieces 
without  any  bedding.  Have  at  least  one  suit ; 
plain  woods  are  pretty,  paint  looks  cheap. 
Then  your  table:  that  is  the  center-piece  in 
your  house  and  best  repays  attention.  Let  it 
be  an  extension,  say  of  twelve  feet,  which  will 
certainly  be  sufficient  for  your  whole  life¬ 
time. 

The  new  wares  in  crockery  are  captivating, 
but  you  can  get  more  dishes  by  taking  good 
whit©  ware  and  filling  in  with  colored  pieces. 
Pretty  glass,  what  lovely  glass  we  And  now ! 
and  plated  forks  you  must  have  as  well  as 
napkins  for  every  day.  Do  not  allow  your¬ 
selves  to  fall  into  slovenly  habit  of  eating 
hurriedly  and  with  a  knife,  at  an  untidy  table. 
Plated  knives  are  not  very  expensive,  while 
they  save  sconring,  and  give  an  air  of  gentility 
to  your  table.  A  castor  is  very  ornamental, 
though  rather  unfashionable  just  now.  Red 
napkins  are  good  for  common  use  and  high  ten 
the  effect  of  the  table-furnishing.  Did  you 
think  to  bring  papers  for  the  pantry  shelves? 
They  (papers)  can  be  bought  neatly  cut  for  a 
few  cents.  If  you  have  showy'  dishes,  nail  a 
cleat  to  one  shelf,  and  set  the  dishes  up  after 
the  fashion  of  our  grandmothers,  and  put 
your  glass  near-by.  You  ought  to  have  boxes 
for  spices  so  as  not  to  keep  anything  in  papers 
to  draw  vermin.  Glass  cans  will  answer 
nicely  till  you  need  to  use  them  for  fruit. 
Many  other  things  might  bo  mentioned.  A 
procelain  kettle,  one  or  two  yellow  dishes  for 
mixing  cake,  and  baking  puddings,  two  or 
three  old  or  cheap  knives,  forks  and  spoons  for 
cooking  to  save  your  good  ones,  a  small,  sharp 
knife  for  paring  potatoes  and  at  least  half  a 
dozen  basins  of  different  sizes.  Have  dishes 
enough  to  set  table  for  a  dozen;  it  will  save 
you  endless  trouble  when  surprised  by  com¬ 
pany.  Quantity  is  more  than  quality  in 
dishes,  lamps,  chairs  and  towels. 


As  for  the  rest  of  the  house;  have  a  good 
cook  stove:  not  the  largest  necessarily,  but 
surely  not  the  smallest,  aud  let  everything 
which  must  be  lifted,  be  as  light  as  possible; 
it  will  make  a  wondrous  difference  with  your 
work.  Get  what  else  you  absolutely  must 
have,  leaving  the  filling  in  for  future  study 
and  indulgence.  New  or  clean  rag  carpets 
make  a  good  foundation,  and  the  forest  will 
always  supply  some  decoration  which  to  our 
city  friends  would  be  luxury'.  After  supplying 
the  dining-room  with  chairs,  put  in  others  of 
different  patterns.  You  do  not  need  to  have 
any  two  alike.  Old  fashioned  chairs  and 
lounges  can  be  made  very  inviting  by  means 
of  a  little  paint  or  staining  and  plenty  of 
comfortable  cushions.  Cheese  cloth  at  six¬ 
pence  per  yard  makes  pretty  curtains  by  add¬ 
ing  a  nice  edging;  chintz  will  do,  cretonne  is 
handsome,  and  plain  shades  always  look  well; 
but  if  you  have  shutters  you  can  make  your 
curtains  after  yrou  see  what  will  look  well 
with  paint,  carpet,  and  furniture:  but  I  beg 
you  will  not  shut  out  the  sun — uot  for  carpets 
nor  flies,  nor  any  other  creature— except  per¬ 
haps  for  a  part  of  the  day  in  hot  weather  to 
render  your  rooms  simply  comfortable. 

When  you  move  do  not  bo  too  ambitious, 
unless  you  value  the  order  of  your  house  above 
the  odor  of  cheerfulness  in  it  Clothing  which 
must  be  unpacked  can  be  put  where  it  belongs 
at  first  and  you  can  fix  up  your  dining-room 
and  a  couple  of  sleeping  rooms  to  look  home¬ 
like,  remove  any  unsightliness  from  the  other 
rooms  and  let  time  do  the  rest,  better  than  to 
worry  and  tug  and  strain  till  the  last  tack  is 
in  the  carpet,  the  last  picture  in  pluee,  and  the 
last  book  in  its  niche.  By  the  way ,  have  some 
books,  some  good  books  for  immediate  use,  if 
you  have  to  buy  two  or  three.  Subscribe  for 
one  good  agricultural  paper,  and  as  many 
other  papers  as  you  can  afford.  The  wife  will 
find  many  helpful  bints  about  cooking,  furnish¬ 
ing,  and  economizing.  Build  on  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  a  family  Bible,  and  group  history 
poetry  and  good  fiction  around  it. 

Country  Cousin. 


ECHOES  FROM  EVERY-DAY  HOUSE. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

I  think  I  have  said  before  that  the  months 
of  March  and  April  seem  to  me  the  most 
meagre  of  all  the  year  in  material  for  the 
make-up  of  our  meals.  I  think  Lent  was  placed 
at  the  proper  end  of  the  year,  and  that  fresh 
eggs  are  a  treasure  to  be  appreciated.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  been  of  so  much  use  to  me  in  a  quan¬ 
dary  of  this  sort,  as  the  “  Dinner  Year-book’’ 
giving  the  come-at-able  food  for  the  different 
seasons  in  their  proper  course.  In  this  book 
are  delicate  soups  made  in  various  ways,  and 
the  remnants  of  yesterday’s  dinner  are  made 
to  go  into  that  for  to-day,  with  little  changes 
and  devices.  For  instance,  in  the  second 
week  of  March  we  have  roast  beef  for  a  Sun¬ 
day  dinner.  On  Monday  the  trimmings  cf 
said  beef  remaining  are  made  into  a  palata¬ 
ble  soup,  and  the  beef,  smoothly  shaved 
from  scraggy  ends,  is  used  up  as  follows  : 
“  Make  incisions  quite  through  the  meat  and 
thrust  in  larcloons  of  pork.  Rub  the  meat 
all  over  with  vinegar  and  then  with  melted 
butter,  rubbing  both  in  well.  Take  the  fat 
from  the  top  of  yesterday’s  gravy,  thin  it 
with  a  little  hot  water;  strain  this  into  the 
dripping-pan  and  baste  the  meat  with  it.  If 
your  oven  is  good  it  should  be  ready'  in  45 
minutes.”  It  is  a  regular  washing-day  dinner, 
but  shows  the  thrift  and  economy  used  in  the 
book.  It  is  a  great  want  in  many  cook  books 
that  things  are  uot  classified  as  in  the  one  I 
have  mentioned,  reducing  to  a  routine  the 
housekeeper’s  question,  "  What  shall  we  have 
for  dinner  ?”  and  I  think  that  one  of  the  chief 
puzzles  is  the  article  of  soup,  especially  to 
the  inexperienced.  The  material  for  April  in 
the  country  is  often  of  such  a  sameness  that 
one  is  thankful  when  the  tender  shoots  of 
asparagus  and  spinach  come  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  ever  useful  potato. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

PREPARING  SALSIFY. 

My  wife  says : — “  Do  not  scrape  salsify,  for 
it  decidedly'  spoils  the  flavor  of  it.”  M.  Rice. 

Sick-room  Cookery. 

OAT-MEAL  GRUEL. 

Fill  a  tumbler  two-thirds  full  of  coarse  oat¬ 
meal,  then  fill  with  cold  water;  mix  well,  and 
pour  off  the  liquor;  fill  again  with  cold  water 
and  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  do  this  again, 
making  three  times  in  all.  Put  the  liquor  into 
a  saucepan  and  boil  for  20  minutes ;  add  salt, 
and  milk  if  patient  is  able  to  bear  it.  The  oat¬ 
meal  is  good  for  family  use,  as  much  of  its 
strength  is  left. 

CORN-MEAL  GRUEL. 

Wet  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-meal  and 
one  of  flour  with  cold  water,  then  stir  into  a 
quart  of  boiling  water;  add  a  teaspoonful  of 


APRIL 


salt,  and  simmer  for  an  hour;  strain  before 
serving. 

KGG  AND  GRUEL. 

If  a  patient  is  able  to  take  more  nutritious 
food,  an  egg  beaten  lightly,  and  boiling  gruel 
poured  upon  it,  is  ap)*etizing. 

WINE  WHEY. 

Scald  a  pint  of  milk;  add  six  tablespoonfuls 
of  wine,  make  it  come  to  a  boil;  strain  and 
squeeze  t  hrough  muslin  ;  sweeten  a  little.  This 
can  be  taken  by  those  who  can  digest  but  little. 

BEEF  TEA. 

A  quick  way  to  prepare  this  is  to  chop  a 
pound  of  Jean  beef  fine  and  put.  it  in  a  bowl, 
covering  with  cold  water.  Let  it  stand  for 
15  minutes  on  ward — that  is,  longer  if  you  have 
time.  Then  pour  beef  and  liquid  into  a  sauce 
pan  and  boil  from  15  to  SO  minutes.  Strain 
off  the  liquid;  season  slightly  with  salt.  It  is 
better  to  let  it  cool  amt  take  off  the  fat;  also 
to  let  the  beef  soak  a  long  while,  as  that 
draws  out  the  juices.  Soak  in  cold  w  ater. 

BEEF  SANDWICH. 

Scrape  very  fine  two  or  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  fresh,  juicy  steak,  uncooked  Season 
slightly  with  pepper  and  salt  and  spread  be 
tween  two  thin  slices  of  slightly  buttered 
bread.  Cut  into  small  slices  and  serve. 

HINTS,  ETC. 

Custards  are  better  made  by  using  only  the 
yelks,  doubling  the  number;  that  is,  if  you 
were  to  use  four  egg*,  then  use  eight  yelks. 

Steaming  apples  s.owiy  makes  them  dark 
colored,  therefore  do  it  quickly. 

When  gelatine  is  dissolved,  the  longer  it  is 
beaten  the  whiter  it  will  be. 

To  cream  butter,  if  hard,  pour  a  little  hot 
water  into  the  dish  before  putting  in  the 
butter 

When  cooking  iu  a  double  boiler,  scant  the 
water  in  the  upper  one,  for  the  water  does  not 
boil  away  as  if  in  a  common  kettle. 

When  you  take  food,  as  doughnuts,  cro¬ 
quettes,  etc.,  from  hot  fat  after  frying,  lay  it 
on  coarse  brown  paper,  as  it  will  absorb  much 
of  the  fat.  Fanny  Glover 


FAST  EXPRESS 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 


QUICK  MAILS 


SKIN  CURE 


p,  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  w 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MIUC  CRUST,  3 
”,  ALL  ROUCH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS,  > 
«  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP, 
m  SCROFULA  ULCER8,  PIMPLES  and  g 
”  TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  *11  parts  of  the  N 
body.  It  makes  the  skin  white,  soft  and  smooth; 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  is  the  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WOULD.  Elegantly  put  up,  two 
bottleBin  one  package,  consisting  of  both  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  olasB  druggists  baveit.  Price $1.  perpnekage. 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  LETTER 


GLOVE8 
CLOAKS 
SHAWLS 
RIBBONS 
FRINGES 
BUTTONS 
CARPETS 
COTTONS 
FLANNELS 
MILLINERY 
UMBRELLAS 
BLACK  SILKS 
LADIES'  TIES 
FANCY  GOODS 
BLACK  GOODS 
SMALL  WAKES 
LADIES'  CLOAKS 
BOYS'  CLOTHING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 

SAMPLES  promptly  forwarded.  ORDERS  DRESS  TRIMMINGS 
executed  witli  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
despatch.  LADIES’  UNDERWEAR 


-FROM 


Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A., 

With  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  you  were  buy¬ 
ing  in  person.  Send  for  our 


ruiou  Undergarments 

TVkts  atut  Drawers  in  One 
Made  In  all  weigh tB<if  Me 
linn  and  I’Hshnierr.CliBin- 
ilettes,  Princess  Skirts, 
Emancipation,  Dress  Re¬ 
form  A-  Comfort  Waists, 
Corded  Waists  a  sjierJa/tu. 
>ev»-  Illustrated  Pa  mim¬ 
ic  i  Fret. 

MRS.  A.  FLETCHER, 
f.  E.  lilh  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Descriptive  Catalogue 

MAILED  PEEE  ON  APPLICATION. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 


JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO.,  Washington  and  Avon  Streets 


It  Is  what  every  hoy  wants,  and 
what  every  man  ought  to  have. 

Send  a  rout  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  price-list  to 


ALABASTINE 


FOR  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS 
Unequaled  for  Durability. 
Ifrauly  and  Kconomy.  It  is  a 
valuable  discovery,  and  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  superseded  Kal- 
somlne.  It  produces  a  line, 
lasting  and  handsome  llnlsh. 

ft.  Will  Pay  You 
to  Bend  for  a  sample  Card  and 
Testimonials  to  SEELEY 
BROS.,  32  Burling  Slip,  N.,  Y., 
or  AVERILL  PAINT  oO.,  Bos¬ 
ton  ft  Chicago,  and  M.  B. 
CHURCH.  Grand  Rapids  .Mich 


■!?>*«  '**•  595  Washington' St,  Boston,  Mass, 

New  York  Riding  School  34  th  St.  near  ith  Avenue. 


An  >.t;g,: .zU  Veterlnaiy  Surgeon  and  Chemist,  UOW 
traveling  in  Cits  country,  say*  that  most  of  the  Horse 
aridC-tUc  Powders  sold  how  aw  worthies*  trash  He 
says  Cud  Sheridnti'i*  Condition  Powders  are  absolute!, 
pure  and  Uiiioeme  y  valuable  Noli’ lag  on  earth  will 
make  hens  my  like  Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders.  Dose, 
one  lensrvmortU  to  one  pint,  food  Sold  everywhere,  Orseut 
by  mai!  for  eight  letter  stamps  I  H  JOHN  SON  4  00. 

•  c*of.  M  in*  f.rvia-rlu  It  11  or  Me 


Ask  your  Jeweler  for  THE 


SCHOOr,  TEACHERS. 

We  will  furnish  light  and  profitable  employment  to 
school  teachers  the  year  round,  and  guarantee  situa¬ 
tions  to  worthv  parties.  Address  with  stamp. 

M.  C.  PATERSON,  Gen’l  M'g'r,  Oberlln.  Ohio. 


Lancaster, 

Penna. 


JETS.  WAIUH 

Sixteen  (16)  Grades 
All  Quick-Train  Railroad  Watches, 


100  ixs&rHEI 

UHin-ranl./d*****--"  Prluled  On  111  *‘”111 

T?p^S=»  AV  e  send  thisTEij  most  Elegant  pack  eveT 
published-lree  to  every  one  sending  ic  cts» 
for  our new  price  list,  a  illustrated  Premium  List. 
Agents  Large  Sample  Book  At  IOO  samples  at  cents. 
Address.  STEVK-NS  BKOTHKIiS.  Aorlhford.  Conn. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  LEARN  TELEGRAPHY. 

Over  15,(100  miles  of  new  Railroads  are  to  be  built 
the  coming  season.  We  will  give  a  written  guarantee 
to  furnish  students  good  muring  situations  as  toon  as 
competent.  Address,  with  stamp 

OBERLIX  TELEGRAPH  OO.,  Oberlln.  Ohio. 


nm 

ly  Gen.  J)oT><iK.  It  civea  his  •<«!  irar*  JuzmarkaolB 


Elegant  A’ete  Style  Chromo  Card*,  name  In  Gold 
ft  Jet  We.  American  Onrd  Co..  West  Haven,  Ct. 


FURNITURE  RENOVATION. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  Rural  readers  have 
had  the  wash-stand  “craze.’’  Every  one  here 
-had  it  last  Spring.  The  facts  of  the  care  are 
these: — Housekeepers  naturally  want  all  the 
new  things  that  they  can  have  to  put  into  the 
house  after  Spriug  cleaning,  to  make  it  look 
cozy  and  mV**  for  themselves  and  friends,  for 
who  will  say  that  it  is  not  discouraging  to  the 
housewife  not  to  be  able  to  have  some  new 
pieces  of  furniture  to  place  here  and  there 
through  the  house  to  remind  her  at  least  that 
the  cleaning  has  been  done  f  It  became  known 
that  the  old  square,  yellow  wash-stand  could 
be  made  into  a  pretty  stand  for  music,  books, 
etc.,  by  removing  the  top  find  putting  on  a 
hoard,  allowing  it  to  project  a  little  to  admit 
of  a  moulding,  then  e  bounce  and  gild  to  fancy. 
The  furniture  men  did  the  whole  thing  for  one 
dollar.  The  top  can  be  upholstered  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  French  piece;  1  have  forgotten  the 
name.  They  are  pretty,  however,  without 
the  felt  and  fringe. 

CALLA  CULTURE, 

Our  pot  of  callas  stands  at  a  north  window, 
and  consequently  they  have  not  had  one  ray  of 
sunshine  this  Winter;  yet  we  have  had  four 
perfect  lilies — three  and  a  bud— at  one  time, 
and  more  coming.  It  is  wet  with  boiling 
water  every  morning. 

CANARY  BIRDS. 

Cover  the  bird  cage  when  the  lamps  are 
lighted.  The  little  fellow  will  live  the  longer 
if  allowed  to  sleep  quietly  during  the  evening. 

M.  Robin. 


REWARD  T  for 

■  any  case  of  Blind 

■  Blooding,  Jtehlnw, 
Ulcerated,  or  Pro¬ 
’s  PII,  E  KtilHUDY 


| HANDSOME  CHROMO  CARDS,  N«w&  Artbllc 
l.lL-slipis.niimeoa.In  cnavlOc.  Acknowledged  bet  Mid. 
Album  of  Sample.  25c.  F,  W. Austin,  Fair  Haven  Conn. 


trounwi'l  l,JN  that  Dell  IN 


fail*  to  euro.  Prepared  by  J.P.M1LLRU,  M. IX,  916  A  rch 
St.  Phlla..  Pa.  jVim  genuine  wii/lout  Am  eii/naturr.  Send 
lor  circular.  8old  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  81. 


a  week,  #12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 

outfit  free  Aridrees  True  A  On  A*i<ru*»to. 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
Postpaid.  G.  I.  Reed,  St  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


Hards.  Feather  &  Hand  Series  «cM  rancy  case  10c 
Samples  So.  Empire  Lard  Oo..  Birmingham.  Ct. 


Send  a  3c.  stamp  to  Charles  Toli.ner,  Jr. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  a  new  set  of  elegant 
^Chromo  Cards  and  catalogue  of  latest  de- 


oer  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  #5  free. 
Address  Stinson  &  Co..  Portland,  Me. 


$5to$20 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents  Outfit  free 
Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 


signs  published 


VICTOR 


MODERN 


The  m  ost  attractive  ancl 
the  most  complete 


yet  produced.  In  Me¬ 
ehan  leal  construction 
and  finish  we  believe  the 
Mo.  Jje  to  be  unequaled. 

Its  ornamentation  is  of 
the  finest  order,  and 
twenty  parts  are  richly 
plated 

It  has  all  the  qualities 
demanded  of  a 

FIRST-CLASS 

MACHINE, 

in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  art. 


f^*The  Diamond  Dyes  always  do  more 
than  they  claim  to  do.  Color  over  that  ol 
dress.  It  will  look  like  new.  Only  10  cents. 
— Adv. 


PAD  T  A  DTPQ  ONLY  !— Send  6  cents  to  Draw- 
L  A/ lb  l)fi  -U  -L  GlJ  Kit  23,  Seneca  Falls,  N,  Y.,  fora 
Wood  Folding  Foot  Rule  and  Tuck  Measure— two 
articles  Indispensable  to  the  Work  Basket. 


[PISS 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCU¬ 
LARS  sent  on  application 


DREAMERY  tuid  REFRIGERATOR  COMBINED 

Has  taken  more  FIRST  PREMIUMS  and  MEDALS 
than  any  similar  apparatus  lu  America. 

Requires  less  Ice  to  operate  It  than  any  other  Port¬ 
able  Creamery  on  the  market.  Is  protected  by  let¬ 
ters  patent,  (nfrinqeb  no  Patents  on  Device  or 
Process. 

For  circulars,  address  the  Manufacturers. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  M’K’G  CO. 

pi'iltl  TJtfVY  V*  iMiMilVT 

ROBERT  C.  REEVES.  185.  186  Water  St!,  New  York 
General  Agent  to r  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 


VICTOR  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Middletown,  Conn. 
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THE  RURAL  f3EW-¥©RiCER, 


HOW  TO  TELL  WHEN  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  EXPIRE. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  Inquiring  how  they  may 
know  when  their  subscriptions  expire.  Many  write 
us:  “As  the  Rural  has  stopped  coming,  I  presume 
my  subscription  has  expired."  Our  method  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  we  trust  all  will  read  this  explana¬ 
tion.  Under  the  title  heading  of  the  paper  and  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  bull's  head  Is  the  whole  number  of 
the  paper.  The  number  of  the  present  issue  will  bo 
seen  to  be  1680.  The  next  will  be  1681,  and  so  on. 
Now  when  a  subscription  Is  received  and  put  In  the 
printed  list,  62  numbers  are  added  t.o  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  and  printed  after  the  subscriber’s  name.  For  in¬ 
stance,  subscriptions  received  this  week  will  be 
numbered  on  the  printed  address  label  1732,  that  Is 
1080  with  52  numbers  added,  making  1732.  When 
then,  the  whole  ti Umber  of  the  paper  reaches  1732 
then  all  subscriptions  so  numbered  expire,  hook¬ 
ing  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  It  will  be  seen  that 
all  subscriptions  expire  next  week,  If  the  number 
after  the  printed  name  Is  11180 :  If  1681,  the  week 
after,  and  so  on  through  the  year.  If  there  is  no 
number  following  the  address  on  the  wrapper  the 
subscription  expires  not  until  the  end  of  the  year. 


fSaus  of  lljc  lUcdi. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  April  1,  1883. 

Half  a  Million  Coming. — If  the  immigra¬ 
tion  for  the  iirst  quarter  of  1883  is  any  cri¬ 
terion  by  which  to  estimate  that  for  the  whole 
year,  we  may  tie  sure  of  s  largely  increased 
number  over  the  arrivals  of  18.31.  The  follow 
ing  table  will  show  the  comparative  number 
of  immigrants  for  the  iirst  three  months  of 
1881  and  1883,  or,  more  accurately,  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  February,  and  the  first  19  days  of 
March: 


January  . 

February . 

March . 


18!»i. 

8,082 

9,753 

11,996 


1882. 

11.242 

16,7-2 

15,682 


Total.. 


.  .29,831  43,676 


or  an  increase  of  13,845  in  two  months  and  a 
half.  The  total  for  March  last  year  was 
37,708,  but  this  year  it  will  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  40,000. 

Steamship  companies  are  increasing  their 
facilities  for  carrying  passengers,  and  the 
White  Star  Line  Company  say  they  cannot 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  The 
Anchor  Line  will  have  five  ships  a  week  on  its 
Glasgow  route,  and  the  Bremen  Line  will  run 
three  vessels  weekly.  Last  year  there  were 
31  steamship  lines  bringing  passengers  to  this 
port,  employing  173  vessels:  this  year  the 
number  will  be  increased  to  about  300.  There 
were  1670  Ita  lian  immigrants  landed  in  three 
days  of  last  week  and  they  report  that  their 
countrymen  will  come  over  in  swarms  this 
year.  A  better  class  of  Germans  are  coming 
over;  some  are  farmers  with  means.  Out  of 
950  that  arrived  week,  700  were  what  we  call 
travelers’ — men  who  visit  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  when  they  find  a  location  that 
suits  them  they  buy  land  and  settle  as  farmers. 
About  th 3  same  percentage  of  other  nationali¬ 
ties  have  reached  here  as  last  year,  the  Irish 
excepted.  They  do  not  come  in  large  numbers 
until  April  sets  in,  and  May  is  their  favorite 
month  for  crossing  the  ocean.” 

President  Arthur's  first  public  reception  at 
the  White  House  attracted  one  of  the  largest 
crowds  over  seen  in  the  mansion.  The  clear, 
mild  weather  was  favorable  to  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  and  the  citizensand  temporary  residents 
of  the  District  have  been  six  months  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  greet  the  new  President. 
The  presence  of  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Grant  was  an 
additional  attraction  for  hundreds. 

Judge- Advocate-General  Swaim  has  made 
his  report  of  the  case  of  Sergt.  Mason  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  He  holds  that  the  sentence 
of  the  court-martial  is  invalid  by  reason  of 
certain  irregularities  and  informalities  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

As  labor  strikes  have  cost  Cincinnati  about 
one  million  dollars  the  past  year  her  Board  of 
Trade  has  concluded  to  try  the  experiment  of 
establishing  a  board  of  arbiti  ation  which  shall 
hear  all  complaints  about  the  price  of  labor 
and  endeavor  to  make  such  rulings  as  will 
satisfy  the  employers  and  the  employed.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one. 

The  New  York  committee  on  the  Exposition 
of  the  American  Agricultural  Association  have 
adopted  the  report  of  a  sub  committee  on 
charter  and  by-laws.  The  charter  names  the 
company  as  the  “American  Exposition  of 
1883  ”  It  has  also  been  decided  that  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  instead  of  being  a  world’s  fair,  will 
be  merel y  a  national  exposition  of  American 
products,  including  every  industry.  Itis  esti¬ 
mated  that  $1,500,000  will  bo  needed, 

Solon  Chase,  the  veteran  Greenbacker,  has 
begun  the  publication  of  a  new  paper  at 
Chase’s  Mills,  Me.,  and  calls  it  Them  Steers. 
A  name  is  everything. 

It  is  discovered  that  Mi's,  Scoville  did  not 
write  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Garfield  in  behalf  of 
Guiteau  and  to  the  President  about  Conkling: 
they  were  the  work  of  a  Chicago  newspaper 
reporter  who  only  troubled  her  to  sign  her 
name  to  them. 


In  the  Massachusetts  House,  last  week,  the 
prohibitionists  nearly  scored  a  victory.  The 
bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote  of 
110  to  110. 

The  four  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  are  now  completed  and  in  use  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo. 

It  is  estimated  that  $05,880,480  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  Mexican  war  pensions  aud 
$28,201,033  to  pay  the  pensions  of  the  Indian 
wars,  or  an  aggregate  of  $98,583,113. 
- ■»  •  * - 

“So  Weak  I  Could  Scarcely  Stand.” 

A  very  decided  gum  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  case  of  a  patient  residing  iu  Carthage, 
Miss.:  “  1  have  been  takiug  your  Compound 
Oxygen  six  weeks,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  1 
am  improving.  When  1  began  the  Treatment 
my  limbs  were  so  weak  that  I  could  scarcely 
stand  on  them,  and  they  pained  me  a  great 
deul.  My  cough  was  bad,  and  at  times  I  could 
hardly  breathe,  and  1  suffered  a  great  deal 
with  pains  in  my  stomach  and  lungs,  lhave 
now  gained  some  five  or  six  pounds  iu  weight, 
andean  walk  two  miles  easily;  the  paiu  in 
limbs  is  entirely  gone;  my  cough  is  much 
better.  It  does  not  tear  me  to  pieces  to  cough 
now,  as  it  did  six  weeks  ago.”  Treatise  on 
“Compound  Ox  gen”  sent  free.  Drs.  Star- 
key  &c  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  l'a. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  1,  1883. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  here 
within  the  last  34  hours. 

Boston,  Mass.  Manufacturers  still  buying 
wool  cautiously  in  spite  of  tempting  conces¬ 
sions  from  dealers  who  have  been  compelled 
to  meet  the  decline  made  by  commission 
houses.  Market  in  favor  of  buyers,  as  it  was 
this  time  last  year.  Stocks  smaller,  however, 
but  then  the  new  clip  is  expected  earlier. 
Sales  of  colonial  wool  ended  at  London  to-day 
(Friday,  March  31,)  with  quotations  for  good 
wools  well  sustained,  but  easier  iu  defective 
grades . Philadelphia,  Pa.  Wool  un¬ 

settled  and  weak ;  cotton  prices  hard  to  main¬ 
tain.  Southern  farm  produce  plentiful  and 
generally  lower.  Potatoes  have  again  declined 
from  competition  with  cheaper  foreign 
growths.  Grain  trade  dull:  only  300,000 
bushels,  all  told,  available  in  the  market. 
Corn  higher  and  strong;  but  wheat  has  de¬ 
clined,  influenced  by  favorable  crop  reports. . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Favorable  weather; 
reports  from  the  country  show  rapid  progress 
in  plowing.  Season  fully  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  this  time  last  year.  Provisions 
higher.  Grain  quite  active,  especially  corn 
which  is  1  i-jC. @2c.  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
Wheat  has  fallen  4e.@4>tfc.  Oats  steady. 
Wheat,  No.  2,  Red  Winter,  $1  31  @1  33.  Com, 
No.  2,  Mixed,  73c  @73}.^.  Oats,  No.  2  Mixed, 
50c, w) 53c . Chicago,  Ill.:  The  tremen¬ 

dous  shortage  in  the  grain  crops  last  year, 
especially  in  corn,  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt. 
The  visible  supply  of  American  grain  (that  in 
all  public  warehouses,  ou  board  cars,  boats, 
ships,  etc.  everywhere)  is 


Latest  Preeed'g  Cor'sp’d'g 
dates,  week,  week  1891, 

Lush.  bush.  bush. 

Wheat .  12,562,395  18,415,924  21,413,148 

Corn .  10,411,982  10,892,896  14,295, 989 

Oats .  1,759,102  1,990,304  3,384,643 

Rye .  1,011,599  1,173,752  522,433 

Harley .  1,237,282  J, 002,106  2,139,201 


A  decrease,  since  last  week,  of  853,569 
bushels  of  wheat;  1,427,914  bushels  of  corn, 
and  231,303  bushels  of  oats.  The  risible  supply 
of  wheat  was  up  10  31,252,578  bushels  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1881,  that  of  corn  to  38,120,870  bushels 
ou  October  8,  and  that  of  oats  to  6,468,0.50 
bushels  on  October  1,  1881.  For  several  weeks 
the  visible  supply  of  corn  has  been  decreasing 
at  the  rate  of  1,500,000  a  week.  Shipments  of 
grain  from  first  hands  do  not  keep  pace  with 
consumption.  As  compared  with  prices  a 
week  ago,  wheat  is  about  ££o.  higher;  corn 
from  2J^(g3c.  higher, and  oa  ts  1 %  to  higher. 
Wheat  now;  No.  2,  Chicago  Spring,  $1  35)£@ 
1  36  cash  ;  $1  36,  March  and  April,  $1  'M%, 
May;  1  28%,  Juue;  $1  34% @1  25,  July.  Corn, 
66c.(g68%c.  Oats,  43%  ©46%.  Itye,  82@84%. 

Barley,  $1  04 . Detroit,  Mich.  Weather 

excellent  and  crops  doing  finely.  Roads  still 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  movement  on 
them  very  restricted.  Corn  trade  growing 
rapidly.  No.  2,  72%c.— an  advance  of  1% c. 
during  the  week.  Wheat  receipts  small:  Spot 
$1.28% — a  fall  of  3 }{  in  the  week.  Oats,  No, 
3,  White  51c.  Clover  seed,  $4  30— a  drop  of 
20c. 

The  Senate  Committee  ou  Agriculture  has 
reported  favorably  a  bill  to  make  the 
Agricultural  Department  an  executive  De¬ 
partment.  it  provides  that  there  shall  be  a 
Secretary  and  au  Assistant  Secretary,  both  of 
whom  shall  be  practical  agriculturists;  that 
there  shall  be  live  bureaus  iu  the  department, 
as  follows:  Labor  and  Industrial  Education, 
Agricultural  Productions,  Manufacture  and 
Machinery,  aud  Transportation.  It  provides 


for  a  transfer  of  the  geological  surveys  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  the  new  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department.  The  duties  and  powers  of 
the  department  are  maiuly  to  collect  and  dis¬ 
seminate  information  relating  to  agricultural 

interests . . . . . 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Ky.,  to  prohibit  tiie  importa¬ 
tion  of  neat  cattle  from  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada.  After  reciting  in  a  pi'eamble  that  the 
importation  of  neat  cattle  from  the  United 
States  into  the  Province  of  Canada  is  abso¬ 
lutely  prohibited — with  the  exception  that 
such  animals  are  permitted  to  enter  iu  bond — 
it  provides  that  the  importation  of  neat  cattle 
from  Canada  into  the  United  States  shall  be 
prohibited  until  the  President  shall  declare 
that  the  discrimination  in  this  matter  against 
the  l  nited  States  has  ceased,  and  that  llie 
operation  of  the  act  shall  be  suspended  at  that 
time  until  the  President  shall  by  proclamation 

declare  it  to  be  again  in  force. . . . 

In  France  a  bill  repealing  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  American  pork  was  adopted 
last  Tuesday,  with  an  ameudrueut  authorizing 
Minister  Tirard  to  prescribe  the  mode  of 
inspection.  In  the  debate  Mr.  Arohard  main¬ 
tained  that  the  fears  of  disease  were  exagger¬ 
ated.  The  American  salters  prepared  meat 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods.  Ho 
cited  the  me  lioal  reports  from  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati  furnished  by  the  American  Minis 
ter  showing  the  rarity  of  trichinosis.  Secre¬ 
tary  Frelinghuysen  telegraphed  to  Minister 
Morton  on  the  22d  insl .  as  follows  ;  “  Health 
Offic  er  of  Cincinnati  certifies  that  records  of 
that  city,  the  center  of  pork  trade,  do  not 
show  a  single  case  of  trichinosis.  Dr.  Rauch, 
Secretary  Health  Board  of  Illiuois,  reports 
only  11  deaths  from  trichinosis  in  whole  State 
in  16  years,  traced  in  each  case  to  eating  raw 
pork.  City  Physician  of  Chicago  states  rec¬ 
ords  show  only  two  cases  there  in  four  years, 
also  due  to  eating  raw  pork.  The  places  men¬ 
tioned  are  the  great  pork-producing  and  con¬ 
suming  districts  of  United  States,  while  the 
whole  country  consumes  more  pork  per  capita 
than  any  other  country.” 

The  Secretary  has  since  received  from  Mr, 
Morton  the  two  following  telegrams: 

I. 

Paris,  March  38,  1882, 
Pork  bill,  with  microscopic  amendment 
passed  Chambers.  Vote  on  amendment— 256 
yeas,  216  nays.  MORTON. 

II. 

Paris,  March,  29,  1882. 
The  Pork  bill  passed  yesterday  provides  for 
inspection  in  France  by  experts  appointed  by 
Minister  of  Commerce,  who  shall  have  the 
right  to  prescribe  mode  of  examination.  This 
last  clause,  which  was  introduced  by  amend- 
rneut,  has  iu  view  the  re  establishment  of 
micrographic  examination.  Our  friends  and 
former  Minister  of  Commerce  opposed  it. 

MORTON. 

W e  thought  our  fierce  article  of  last  week 
would  “fetch  ’em" — after  its  appearance,  they 
passed  the  bill  the  very  next  day ! 

- M-* - 


ening  the  hair  and  rendering  it  dark  and 
glossy.  It  cures  baldness  and  eradicates 
dandruff. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  the  best. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  April  1,  1882. 


Beans  and  Peas.— The  market  Is  better  for  mar¬ 
row  beans.  Extra  grade  Slate  Mediums  are  higher, 
but  sell  slowly  a*  German*  have  n  .stronghold  upon 
consumers.  Sellers  are  candid  enough  to  admit  Mint 

much  of  the  . . rop  Is  equal  If  not  superior  to 

many  marks  of  home  .grown.  Fancy  beaus  quiet. 
Feus  generally  quiet;  green  low. 

beans,  marrow,  prime,  (14,20;  fair  to  good,  (3.65611 
4.00;  medium,  choice,  $3.40@3.45:  fair  to  good,  $8.0. d« 
8.35;  UeaiiB,  pea,  choice.  $8.86@8.45;  fair  to  good,  $8.00 
@3.30;  white  kidney,  choice.  $3,8n@3  90:  fair  to  good, 
$3.60@3.75:rod  kidney,  choice,  $'2.80(02.95;  fair  to  good, 
$2  406*2.75;  turtle  soup,  $1.75@1.HT>;  German  prime, 
2.7,'i&p3.15;  California  Lima,  $4.50. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  $1.35<fl>1.40;  poor  to  good,  $1.00 
@1.25;  Southern  b.  e.,  per  2-t) IL  bag,  $4.00. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  1,34*1  bushels. 

Exports  612  pkgs. 

buKAnsTtriTK  ami  Provisions.  Business  In  nearly 
all  ‘Change  goods  is  speculatively  bnsrd,  and  prices 
for  grain  hare  worked  into  a  fairly  strong  scale. 
Flour  Is  well  distributed  in  the  sale  for  home  use  or 
export.  Dealing*  In  big  products  have  been  large,  but 
as  they  are.  largely  "paper,"  prices  have  not  specially 
brightened. 

Prices  of  grain.— Wheat,  No.  2  Spring,  $1,30@1.35: 
Spring,  $l.lor<st.3o;  red  Winter  No.  2,  $1  41@1.42;  red 
Winter,  $1.2(I@I.I5;  while  Western  and  State  $1.30(<a 
@1,86,  Rye,  K9@93e.  Gats,  white  No.  1,  65c.; 
No.  6,  60c.;  mixed.  No.  1,  65e.;,  No.  2,  63@65c.; 
No.  3,  62o.  Corn,  Western,  mixed,  77@82e.;  do.  No. 
2,  Slc.j  white  Western,  83@U0e.  ;  new  yellow. 
Southern,  H0@87c.j  white  Southern,  8570950. ;  yellow 
Western,  81@86c.  barley,  Canada,  No.  I,  $1,82; 
do.  "bright,”  $1.23(01.23  ;  Slate,  4  rowed,  $1,10;  do. 
2  rowed,  5t@rl.0o.  Harley  malt.  Slate.  2-rOWed,  $1.00 
@1.06;  do.  4  rowed,  $1.US@1.15;  do.  Canada,  $1.25@1.40. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  wheat,  131,900  bush.;  corn, 
4 1,950  do.  ;  oats,  72,830  do.;  rye,  14,500  do.;  malt, 
75,142  do.;  barley,  96,500  do.;  flour,  57  900  bbls.;  corn 
meal,  2,350  do. 

Exports  for  the  week,  flour,  53,260  bbls.;  corn  meal, 
1,768  do.;  wheat,  48,641  bush.;  corn,  026,450  do.;  oats, 
3,575  do. 

Price*  of  flour,  meal  and  feed,— Quotat  ions  :  Flour, 
No.  2,  $2.90@3.7fi  ;  latter  extreme  ;  superfine,  $4704.50; 
common  to  Talr  extra  State,  8l.a.b  'i.  good  Infancy 
do.,  $5  10@8.00;  common  to  good  extra  Western,  $4.  on 
@5.25;  good  to  choice,  $).»».>■<  50;  common  to  good 
extra  round  hoop  Ohio,  il.TUiip.'Jb  ;  good  to  choice  do, 
$6.!ll)@8.0(f ;  common  extra  Minnesota,  Sl.dOSiS. HI ; 
clear,  $0  75<®7.25 ;  rye  mixture,  $'..-3r@6  7ri ;  tinkers' ex¬ 
tra,  S6e<i i  25  ;  Straight,  $6  75@7.75  ;  patent,,  $7(SH,50  ;  8t. 
Louis  common  i"  fair  extra,  $1.7Ut§)6.uO;  good  to  very 
choice  tnmlly,  $6.10(08.50.  Patent  Winter  wheat  ex* 
ten,  $7@N.60  ;  market  closing  steady.  Southern  Flour, 

to.20inj6.65—  Good  to  Choice,  $0.7lku 8.60.  Kyo  Flour, 
l.25@4.75,  Buckwheat  Flour  dull,  $1.90«t2  85.  The 
season  is  about  over,  and  quotations  more  or  Icbh 
nominal.  Corn  Meal  firmly  held.  Sales  3UU  bbls. 
Yellow  Western,  $3.50,  quoted  $3.50@3.8.5.  200  bills. 
Brandywine,  $i. 

Prices  for  Provisions— Pork,  old  megs,  $I6.00@16.75. 
New,  $I7,50@17. 75.  Lard— Prime  city,  10.90c.;  Western, 
1 1.80c..;  refined,  11.40c.  Bacon  firm  at  lilac,  for  long 
and  I0e.  for  short  clear.  Cut  Heats  pickled  shoul- 
dera,  7'M@7ikC. ;  rib  bell  leu,  ]4  th..$$$c.;  12  lti.,9M@»J6e. 

Receipts  for  the  week— Beef,  bbla.  and  tea  , 585;  pork, 
bbls.,  t.UOO;  cut  meats,  pUgs..  11,707  ;  lard,  do.,  4,880. 

Exports  for  week  beef,  bills,  and  tes., 3.0U0 :  pork, 
bbla.,  3,030;  cut  meats,  Ihs,,  5,098,714;  Inn  I,  do.,  2,652,073. 


Buttk.il  The  week  has  been  a  moat  perplexing  otic 
for  dealers.  Supplies  have  been  extremely  short. 
Out  of  town  orders  had  to  lie  refused  and  the  local 
trade  hud  to  go  lightly  furnished,  About  3<X)  fine 
half  tubs  Del.  and  Green  Co.,  were  lost  by  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  steamer  Thus.  Cornell.  Prices  have  ruled 
stronger  than  quoted,  hut  the  ottering  for  a  day  or 
two  has  show  u  better  proportions  anil  asking  prices 
are  not  so  sharp 
Receipts  for  week,  13,535  pkgs. 

Creamery,  fancy,  special  brands,  etc., 45c.:  choice, 
42@43e.:  fair  to  good  S8@41c.;  ordinary,  25@30e.;  State 
half  firkin  tubs,  fancy,  fresh.  42@43c.;  choice,  39 Wile. ; 
prime,  36@88n.;  fair  to  good,  3lK.o3.3e.;  Welsh  tuba, 
choice,  4hr<  I2e.;  fair  tto  good,  35(jo40e;  Western  Im¬ 
itation  creamery,  87@48c.;  choice,  $7@4lk*.;  good  to 
prime,  30(0 33c.;  ordinary  to  fair,  29@28c.;  factory, 
choice,  current,  make,  36Wi3Se.;  fair  to  good,  do,30(,j<3So., 
ordinary.  I8@20e.;  roll  butter,  fine,  JUwLSlc.;  ordinary, 
25@29C.;  State  fllktUS,  choice,  40@4lc.;  fair  to  good; 
3o@39.}  ordinary,  30@34o. ;  Canadian  dairy,  80@80c.; 
Western  factory,  June,  line,  16@18;  general  rim,  do  , 
13@15. 


The  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  says:  J.  E, 
Shaw,  Esq.,  proprietor  Grand  Union  Hotel, 
New  York,  indorses  St.  Jacobs  Oil  for  rheu¬ 
matism  and  neuralgia. — Adv. 

- •-»-* - 

A  daughter  of  Ex-Secrctary  Evurts  made 
herself  a  favorite  in  Washington  society,  not 
alone  by  her  snowy  complexion,  gray-blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair,  but  as  well  by  her  cups 
of  chocolate.  The  Mexican  Minister  used  to 
say  that  in  his  own  land  no  beverage  was  so 
delicious.  It  was  made  of  the  best  already 
sweetened  chocolate,  broken  aud  placed  in  a 
warm  spot  to  melt.  When  afterward  put  into 
a  farina  kettle,  boiling  milk  was  poured  upon 
it,  and  from  the  moment  the  first  drop  of  milk 
touched  it  until  it  was  done  it  was  stirred,  it 
was  allowed  to  boil  for  several  minutes,  aud 
when  it  was  served  in  delicate  cups  it  was 
thick  and  almost  jelly  like,  and  was  capped 
with  whipped  cream.  This  is  the  way  that 
Baker’s  vanilla  chocolate  should  always  be 
prepared. — Adv. 


Don’t  Die  in  the  house.  Ask  Druggists  for 
“Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
weasels.  15c. — Adv. 

■ - *-*■♦ - 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound 
revives  the  drooping  spirits;  invigorates  and 
harmonizes  the  organic  functions;  gives  elas¬ 
ticity  and  firmness  to  the  step,  restores  the 
natural  lustre  to  the  eye,  and  plants  on  the 
pale  cheek  of  beauty  the  fresh  roses  of  life’s 
Spring  and  early  S-iminer  time. — Adv. 
- » 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book  sent 
free  on  application  to  Rumford  Chemical 
Works,  Providence,  R.  I. — Adv. 

- - ♦->-♦ - 

Burnett’*  Coconino. 

HAS  RECEIVED  UNIVERSAL  ENDORSEMENT. 

No  other  preparation  possesses  such  remark¬ 
able  properties  for  embellishing  aud  strength- 


Ciijjkse,-  A  good  quantity  of  cheese  has  gone  out 
of  market.  For  export  a  line  of  2,500  boxes  was  taken 
at  12c.  I  lit*  stimulated  trade.  uud  quotation*  clone 
higher  for  all  decent  qunlltle*: 

state  factory,  fancy,  selected,  homo  trade,  ):iW@ 
l.'lWc. ;  fancy,  12‘  i@i:>;  choice,  12«tl2)tC.;  prime,  ll@Usq; 
fair  to  good,  9Wd*l0Str<-'-;  ordinary,  1(080.:  Ohio,  flat, best 
12@12Mc.;  prune,  lOwllc.;  fair  to  good,  H@l(io.; 
creamery,  part  skims,  choice.  6Uc.i  fair  to  good, 
5@5!4o  i  ordinary,  SovlHc.:  other  skims,  l@2c." 
Receipts  for  the  week,  7,715  boxes. 

Exports  do,  80.186  boxes. 

Liverpool  cable,  63s.,  an  advance, 

Steam  to  Liverpool,  13s. 

Cotton.  The  bids  for  cotton  have  been  better,  but 
business  has  not  developed  to  an  extent  that  more 
than  holds  quotations  to  about  former  ranges: 


CURRENT  TRICKS. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  9  7-16  911-16  9  11-16 

Strict  ordinary .  10  10)4  10)4 

Good  ordinary .  1013-16  11  1-16  11  1-16 

Strict  good  ordinary . 11M  11)4  11)4 

Low  middling .  11  11-16  11  15-16  11  15-16 

Strict  low  middling .  1115-16  12  3-16  12  3-16 

Middling .  12)$  1246  1246 

Good  Middling .  1‘2)|  12-q  12J4 

Strict  good  middling .  124)  13  13 

Middling  fair., .  13)4  18)6  13)fi 

Fair....? .  14  14)4  M)4 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary .  9  |  U>w  Middling . 10  11-16 

Strict  good  ordinary  10  |  Middling. . 11  11-16 

Receipts  for  the  week,  17,799  bales. 

Exports  for  the  week,  13,982  do. 


Diuk.d  Fruits.— All  stocks  of  apples  are  Arm  ns  there 
Is  no  pressing  supply  of  flue.  Exporters  would  oper¬ 
ate  If  goods  were  down  to  their  limit.  Blackberries 
very  llrn. ;  other  small  fruits  steady. 

Southern  apples,  crop,  ordinary  to  good,  5)4@6e.; 
flue  to  choice,  6)4ffl8c;  fancy,  IK6@9)£C;  Western,  crop, 
1881,  ordinary,  wicqc.  do,  choice  lots. 644@4V4e;  Stale, 
fine  out.  6@6)4lV,  qrs  C@5)ic,;  apples,  1H91,  evaporated, 
WWeDri'yo.;  do,  choice  ring  cut  BkieHc.;  peaches. 
Southern,  crop.  14 .(,16c;  do.  Carolina,  crop,  good  to 
fancy.  17(-<  19c;  do,  Georgia,  crop,  peeled,  16&170;  evap¬ 
orated  peaches,  peeled,  8fi@«3e;  do.  uupeeleil,  12)v«4 
14c:  impeded  peaches,  halves,  4)4@4?4<!,  do,  quartet's, 
4)6@434e;  plums,  Hunt  horn,  UW@l3)ae‘,  (lo.  State.  I3@ 
Flo; cherries, Southern, lK@l»e;  blackberries,  Mediae; 
raspberries,  27@87)4;  huckleberries,  prime,  lH@l$)5e. 


Elms.— The  market  Is  In  good  shape,  as  prices  arc 
kept  to  a  free  selling  limit .  Next  week  bring*  Faster, 
and  a  targe  traffic  is  expected. 

Jersey,  single  bbls.  1R  do*.  19)6642(6'.;  Pa.  and  State 
rrosh  laid,  19c. ;l Western  and  Canadian  do,  best,  l»!d@ 
19c;  Southern  do,  .18@16.'-6o.,  duck  eggs.  30@32c.;  goose 
eggs.  55@60c. 

Receipt*  for  the  week,  16,201  pkgs. 

Exports  do,  hist,  week,  13,381. 


Fresh  Fruits,— Few  common  lots  of  apples  seem  to 
bo  on  lutnd,  and  selections  In  a  small  way  bring  25@ 
50  above  sente.  Strawberries  are  abundant  for  the 
season ;  tor  market  use  the  demand  has  run  light, 
and  many  have  been  turned  to  restaurants  at  tnsldo 
priees.  Cranberries  are  of  no  ueeount  commercially. 
Florida  Orunges  firm,  with  the  under  qualities  doing 
better  than  last  week.  Peauuts  quiet,  with  prices 


quoted  full-  Some  hickory  uuta  have  moved  at  the 

1 °litra  wherries,  Charleston,  v  qt.,W®40e.;  ina.,90®Wc.{ 
A  i) tiles,  groontnvs,  V  bbt,  *3  lAXii-'VJri;  do.  fancy  lots, 
*1  sit .25;  Baldwin.  *Sfat;i.?5;  Russet,  State,  *2.75@3.25: 
mired  lotH,  *1.50(32.50;  cranberries,  Jersey  choice,  V 
orate,  $3.7Na4.00!  prime,  *3.2fi«ft8.M>;  fair  to  good  *2.75 
043,00.  Oranges,  Florida,  *  half  hbl.  case,  *5.00@i.00; 


orate,  *3.?ft(34.n0;  prime,  limWi  fair  to  good  *2.  is 
043,00.  Oranges,  Florida,  *  half  bhl.  case,  *5.00@i.00; 
do.  H  bhl.  case,  ordinary,  *3.50(34.00. 

Peanuts,  Va,  hand  pk’d  #  n.  9@9<4e.;  do,  ry,  8@sHc; 
extra  i>rlme,  7?<to8o.;  good  to  prime,  7@74c.; 
shelled,  6to6-}6c.;  pecan  nuts,  10@l2e.  Hickory  nuts, 
75c.  to*  1. 


Hay  and  Btiiaw.  Prices  are  In  buyers’ favor  for 
hay.  Supplies  are  very  llbernl  for  Spring  and  trade 
Is  divided  up  more  now,  that  some  of  the  down  town 
trade  can  patronize  barges : 
llay.  retail  quality,  line.  V  100  Tbs.,  K0to90c.;  do. 


llay,  retail  quality,  line.  <1  100  Tbs.,  Sil@90c.;  do. 
fair  to  good,  TOtoT.V'.:  shipping  quality,  60(§>70e.;  clover 
mixed,  SVrt>75c. ;  all  clover,  55(3650.:  salt,  55@60c. 
K**af  rvA  •  abort,  rvft  F»(  oat. 


Btraw,  best  rye,  65to70c.|  short  rye  50®W)c.:  oat,  403 
50o. 

Exports  for  week,  2.151  hales. 

Since  June  1st,  1(1,530;  do.  ’81, 13,616. 

Hors.  -Trade  has  revived  somewhat  after  a  lull  of 
several  iJuyii.  On  actual  business  prices  show  no  Im¬ 
provement,  however,  and  In  ft  general  way  the 
market  looks  very  much  as  it  has  for  some  time 
back;  that  is  buyers  have  a  way  In  making  prices. 

New  York  State  crop  of  IStt,  prime  to  choice,  24c.; 
do.,  mcdluBMi  JKsiaSo.;  do.,  lowgrndr*  18to20o.;  do., 


crop  of  1S80,  good  to  prime,  LSS)3V..;  do.  low  to  fair, 
31*3150.;  old  olds,  Hfa&f.V’.;  Eastern,  crop  of  1881,  fair 


to  choice,  IHtoUje.;  PnclOc  Coast  do.  30to&46. 

N.  11.—' The  above  arc  dcnlfirr'  selling  prices,  based 


mainly  upon  actual  business  on  the  ordinary  terms. 

Receipt*  for  week,  828  bales. 

Export*,  do.,  51. 

Milk.—  Prices  hnvo  fluctuated  considerably  during 
the  week,  ranging  from  *1,40  to  $2  {(  can  of  40  quarts; 
average,  *1.70. 

Poultry  and  Gamr.— Frozen  poultry  sells  promptly. 
Kresh  killed  Is  In  demand  except  for  large  turkeys, 
these  are  now  unseasonable.  Live  uoullry  scarce  and 
high;  a  demand  from  Jew*  supporting  price*. 

Frost! n  turkeys,  cholot,  I7to:sc.;  fair  to  good,  13® 
18c.:  chickens,  choice,  .MtolSc,;  .fair  to  good,  1( kail 3c.; 
ducks,  choice,  17rti3c.;  fair  to  good,  l3$bsc.;  geese, 
choice,  laaiac.  Presh  dressed  turkeys,  small  dry 
picked  Philo., ITtohk'.;  choice  Jersey,  Ktolit!.;  do  State 
and  Western,  12&15C.;  poor  to  fair,  lhtoHc.;  capons, 
2Tic.:  slips,  2L«3fc,;  chickens,  fair,  UttRkM  good  to 
prime,  NtoUJc.;  Phi  la.  dry  picked,  2tk»Wc.;  broilers, 
4to5  ft.  pair.  astitSsk!.:  Western  broilers,  18(3200. 

Fowls, choice  near  by,  I5ftl6c.;  prime  14ft#15e.:  fair  to 
good,  11(3 18c.  Ducks,  choice,  30to22c,;  do  fair  to  good, 
12®18c. 

Live,  fowls,  State  and  Jersey,  17c. ;  Western,  l(l@17e,; 
Roosters,  lOtolle.;  turkeys,  Jersey  and  Pa,  17c.;  West¬ 
ern,  12tol4c.  Ducks,  State  and  Jersey,  18  pair,  75@*1.25; 
do.’Weatern,  fliy,&-i'e.  Geese,  State  and  Jersey,  81. 75(3 
Z_25’;  do  Writer u,  *1.25(31.62. 

wild  pigeons  are  scarce  and  high.  Wild  ducks  sel¬ 
dom  good  enough  to  make  outside  figures.  Ice  house 
snipe  neglected. 

Hug.  snipe,  fresh-killed,  V  dor..,  *1.75(31.50!  early- 
packed  lee  house.  25ftfS0e.;  wild  pigeons,  flight,  * 
do*.,  f2.50to2.74;  wfld  canvas  backducks.  V  pair,  *1.50® 
2.00;  red  head,  4tU@60©.j  mallards,  30@4l)c.;  teal  and 
wood,  25c.j  common,  lOtolSc.:  squabs,  tame,  light,  V 
doss.,  *4.50;  do.  dark,  *2.50(33.00;  tame  pigeons,  Uve, 
ji  pair  50c. 

Kick. —Choice  scarce,  nud  market  generally  steady. 

Carolluu,  choice,  7H®8o;  good  to  prime,  7<37m.o;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  51^(36.‘ac;  Louisiana,  low  fair  to  fair, 
23432XC. 

Booau,  xc.—  Sugar  is  dull,  as  a  lrte  advance  has 
cheeked  sales : 

Cut  loaf,  ♦  lb,  Wide:  crushed  10%c;  cubes  994c.; 


ivu  B1  . . .  “•  ■  **-*l  ** 

rectloncr*'  A  »M(0;  coffee  A  standard  9@9>gc:  coffee  off 
A  8-Kito8Tfic;  white  extra  O  &HQ81&S;  extra  C  7Js<38Jdc.; 
C  tjStodfio; yellow 

Sugar.  Molasses. 

Common . . . 42(344  ..  .. 

Pair  to  good . .  45<348  . .  . . 

Prime  tu  ChOlOO . .  50(352 

Bugar-h'se  molasses,  ordinary  hhds . ........ .23(325 

do  do  do  bbls . . . ...25(327 

do  do  extra-heavy  hhds . 27(328 

do  do  do  bills . 28(329 

New  Orleans,  fair  to  good . 55(362 

do  prime  to  choice........ . ,.65(370 

do  fancy . . 71@75 

Vegetables.— Pino  well  kept  state  and  N.  s.  pota¬ 
toes  are  firm,  but  as  before,  good  undergrades  eauuot 
yet  compete  with  foreign.  Receipt*  of  foreign  since 
Jau.  1st,  562,72(5  bag*.  Sweet  potatoes  seldom  asked 

Potatoes— Bermuda,  old  crop,  F  bhl.,  *4.00(36  50;  N. 
8.  Rose.  *8.12(33.75;  State  do  *<  bhl  $8.Kto3.62;  Peer¬ 
less,  *  hbl.,  g2.5tk33.0l);  Snowflake,  State,  *  bbl,.  *3.12 
(,*3.8?;  Burbank,  18  bbl.,  *3.12(33.50;  N.  8.  ChiU  red, 
bulk.  *2.50(32.75  ;  Scotch  and  Irish.  V  bush.,  6o<3 
75C.;  sweet  potatoes,  fine,  i  bbl.,  *6.00;  So.  yams,  *2,00 
©2,50. 

Southern  tnntlc  tending  lowor.  The  weather  has 
been  unfavorable  for  steady  sale  and  receipts  are 
quite  liberal ; 

Oreen  peas,  Savannah,  V  crate,  $1 .25(32.00;  do  Fla. 
Jgjo  i, (jg l.oo.  String  beans,  Fla,  *1.50(33.50;  wax  beaus, 
do.  *3.00(34.00,  Mplnaeh,  Norfolk,  4<  bbl.  *S.5U@k.0l) 


50c  ©31.14).  String  beans,  Fla,  *1.50(33.50;  wax  beaus, 
do,  *3.00(34.00,  Spinach,  Norfolk,  4<  bbl.  *3.50(31.. 1*1 
l-ettutu.',  Southern,  *l.l*>c31.00;  knle,  Norfolk,  *1.50(3) 
1,75;  do.  Scotch,  r2.2tot2.50.  Onions,  ll-  rimi.la,  h  crate, 
•808.25;  white,  V  bid.,  *LdU»y3.flO;  yellow.  *l.75(.f20, 
red,  Eastern,  #1.75<32.u);  Cheater,  *l.Vqyl/,r,;  beets, 
f  bbl.,  *2.25(32.00;  cabbage,  AObtoUH;  Russia  tur¬ 
nips.  L.  L,  *L?5(32l25;  Canada,  *I.UUtol.r*Ji  squarh,  L, 
I.,  rt.notol.00:  do  Fla.  while  F  crate  St.2Ayd.J0;  carrots, 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


nips,  L.  L,  *L?V»2l2S;  Canada,  gl.n.^al.rd;  squarh,  U 
I.,  rt.50to4.00:  do  Fla.  while  F  crate  SI.25tol.JO;  carrots, 
V  obi,  *1.0(1(41245:  Bjpariigu*,  Charleston,  *■  doz. 
bunches,  *4.75)ti,.r<*;  Russia  romlps,  do.  F  bbl,  *1.50 
(31.75;  tomatoes,  Bermuda,  F  box,  2 A3. 'Ale.:  Florida,  F 
6-qt.  crate,  40@750.;  do.  F  bush  .orate,  *1.50(33.50;  beets, 
Bermuda,  F  crate,  *1.25(31.80;  do  Flu,  2.00(33.50, 


NOVES’  HAVING  TOOLS, 


FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING 
AWAY  IN  BARNS. 


INEW.ff  ORNAMENTAL TR EES; 

FR'P&/ SHRUBS,  ROSES.  1882.' 


Save  labor  & 
money. 

Are  Simple, 
durable  a  a  d 
cost  but  little. 

No  trouble  in 
getting  over 
high  beams  or 
to  the  end  of 
deep  bays. 

Hundreds  are 
now  in  use. 


GRAIN  tfc  FERTILIZER  DRILLS. 


Antt-frlction  Hay  Carrier.  Grapple  Fork. 

Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  designs  for  tracking  barns  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  A  PI  MP  CO  , 
Batavia,  Kane  Co,,  Ill. 


Complete  Force  Feed,  Rubber  Springs,  AUTOMATIC 
CUT  OFF,  saving  FERTILIZERS.  Agents  wanted  In 
territory'  not.  occupied. 

£ir  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


TRY  RICE’S  NEW  ONION  SEED. 

Produced  from  the  tlnrnt  alia  most  perfect  Seed 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS. 


Produced  from  the  finest  nud  most  perfect  Seed 
Onions  only,  which  arc  cure  fully  selected  by  hand. 

\V.\  ItRANTF.D  TO  CiltOlV 
On  trial,  on  receipt  of  seed,  aud  If  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  to  lie.  returned  to  us,  and  umounl  paid  re¬ 
funded.  We  have  supplied  many  of  the  largest  on  Ion 
raisers  In  tills  countrv  with  otic  seed  for  years,  and 
cun  furnish  special  testimonials  as  to  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  crops  produced.  Being  seed  growers,  we 
can  gave  you  the  dealers*  profit  Write  us,  before  or¬ 
dering  elsewhere,  for  special  prices,  nud  state  kinds 
and  quantities  wanted.  Address  JEROME  13.  RICE  & 
CO.,CambrIdge,N.  Y.(CambrIdge  Valley  Seed  Gardens). 


1  Ralston’s  Knickerbocker 

Ammonia  ted  Su  per  phos  pliate 
hi  Annnonlated  Dissolved  Bone 
Made  from  the  best  material  known 
to  the  trade.  Prompt  in  their  action  on 
crops, and  are  lasting  In  effect.'!.  High¬ 
est,  degree  iif  excellence  attainable; 
applicable  to  all  crops  and  hoIIh.  Pro¬ 
nounced  bv  practical  farmers  1(2)  per 
_  .  .  cent,  cheaper  than  bought  stable  ina- 

Tr»d«  M»r*.  n,lr„.  Above  trade  mark  on  every 
package.  (:w  At  my  prices  no  Judicious  fanner  can 


afford  to  sow  or  plant  without  a  liberal  application 
of  the  KNICKERBOCKER  PHOSPHATE,  JJV  My 
goods  are  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  farmer, 


Send  fur  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

0T  Active,  responsible  dealers  wanted  where  none 


Call  on  or  write  to  K.  II.  AI.L.KN  <fc  CJO.,  New 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

Add  matt  189  A  191  Water  Bt. 


are  already  established. 

ALSO  K ALSTON'S 

Potato  Fertilizer  and  extra  Corn  Manures. 

Both  valuable  compounds,  containing  elements  Indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  production  of  these  crops  In  their 
nighest  degree  of  perfection.  £  Prices  within  ukacii 
op  am,.  Send  In  your  early  orders, 

JOHN  RALSTON,  170  Front  st.,  N.  Y. 


SECOND  TO  NONE! 


Putcnted,  July,  1ST9. 


Yearly  Sales  50,000  Tons. 


TEE 


Deere  Cultivator 


THE  BEST  0DLTIVAT0H  MADE. 


TRADE 


MOLmE.UL* 


Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  Intro¬ 
duced  hears  out  this  claim. 


This  Fertilizer,  which 
was  at  first  sold  almost 
entirely  In  the  Southern 
States,  has  of  late  years 
become  so  deservedly 
-3s  popular  In  the  North, for 
*  the  cultivation  of  all 
5:  Farm  Crops,  that  the 

company  have  enlarged 
Mg  their  works  especiallyto 
[SSL supply  the  Northern  de- 
■gtoruand.und  we  arp  now  In 
_"Vfa  positron  to  HU  orders 
■t-  promptly.  Pamphlets 
containing  testimonials 


A  farmer  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
tho  work  much  better  and  easier  than  with  any 
other. 


_  ,  and  other  Information 

■  ^ -n  'furnished  by  our  local 

agents,  or  on  appliea- 
i  ttuu  r.o 


any  other  of  the  many  Spring  Cultivators,  wtiicn 
tho  success  of  this  Cultivator  have  brought  out  in 
the  pftft  year  or  two. 

Send  for  Diary,  FREE. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  MOLINE,  iLU 


GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 


[  General  Selling  Agents  of  Pacific 
J  Guano  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY  J  . 


m  j 


I IVI  PORTED  HARP-ETTE 

Tlia  Sweetest  Toned  Instrumcaw  in  the  world.  The  Great  Musical 


Invention  Of  the  Ago.  Anew  mxtrnmctit  which  meets  a  want  long 
fill  Hv  tin*  public  l  lii'  ddlOQia  irmidc  ofthc  limp  is  ticn*  pn>- 
Ilui-fil  Hy  liny  Inily  ur  gent  oven  thoiigli  nilirily  ignorant  of  mu¬ 
sic.  The  utiiigs  fan;  numbered,  and  flic uruslc  which  accompanies 
the  Instrument  it  numbered  in  like  manner,  instead  of  bein» 
prni  trd  III  notes.  Thus,  if  yon  wish  tu  play  »  wnltz.or  any  oilier 
Itjue,  yon  have  only  to  glance  Bt  the  luiuir  U;  ascertain  the  num¬ 
ber  uf'  the  note  nud  pick  flic  string  which  i„  correspondingly 
numbered.  With  this  instrument  any  one  can  play  all  the 
ulur  airs  of  tho  day,  both  for  solo  music  and  accompaniments  to 
voice,  piano,  or  llute.  Also  iloneo  music.  You  can  learn  one  ,,f 
flu*  easy  waltzes  in  a  tew  minutes.  A  rtnvng  'biruble  instrument, 
which  will  Inst  u  lifetime.  Elegantly  fuii-lieil,  unci  un  mini 
mint  to  any  room.  Canned  get  out  of  order ,  We  Send  with  it  a 


Wj 


Nxw  York,  Saturday,  April  1, 1882. 

Bkkvks.— Rooelpta  for  week,  1 1,6-10  head;  do.  last 
week  9,315  do.  Last  week  was  a  .short  oue  in  supply, 
and  with  uone  too  many  this  week.  Sellers  hail  the 
advantage  at  <0thSt,  Buyers  paid  about  the.  same 
prices  aw  on  Wndnnsday  fora  poorer  quality  of  cattle. 
Jlr.  Eustmaa  had  22  car  loads  of  uhlpfling  cattle 
which  he  valued  at  IHodKfl^c.  to  dress  58  lbs.  outside 
figure  for  u  drove  of  151  exceptionally  fine  Kansas 
steer.  But  the  sales  to  butubera  were  from  lOJ^e  to 
dress  Si,  lbs.  to  I2&C.  to  dress  57  lbs,  former  figure  for 
u  light  loud  or  common  Kentucky  stiller*,  and  latter 
price  for  live  ears  of  very  good  Illinois  corn  fed 
Steers.  Something  over  luooar  loads  are  10  arrive  at 
that  market  place  to-night,  most  of  which  are  fur  ex 
porters  or  go  direct  to  slaughterers.  At  Jersey  City 
u  half  dozen  ear  loards  of  very  common  Chicago 
cattle  sold  at  111*4(1!) UG-ie.  lo  dress  55(3511  th;  bill  the 
bulk  of  tho  IrtiHlntMW  was  from  lie.  lo  dress  501b,  to 
ISe.  t*.  dreaft 58 Hi.  lueludlng  t  wo  ears  of  good  to  prime 
Pennsylvania  stable  fed  cattle  at  12(3 13c.  to  dveas  .’dto 
58lt>;  and  Messrs.  Sollnger  &  Moyer,  Kasl-slde  slaugh¬ 
terers.  purehaKed  nboiit  tour  car  loads  of  extra 
Illinois  .“.leers  at  l  lbje-  To  dress  08  Tb. 

Mu.eil  Cows.— The  market  Is  dull  for  common  cows, 
And  gtMid  milkers  are  uone  too  firm.  Good  to  choice 
ranged  at  *15(3*611  per  head  singly  or  *50  by  the  car¬ 
load— low  grades  *35. 

V  KAi,  CaLv  ch. -Most  t-rtlves  .li  t'  selltTis  lit  the  lower 
figures,  but  are  promptly  seized  by  the  Health  Board. 
Live  or  dressed  if  strictly  prime  are  firm. 

Calves,  Jersey  dressed,  eliotcc,  12w,l-"3e;  fair  to 
prime,  l|j(./,12e.;  State,  fair  to  prime,  ILKs  12c.;  Phil, 
dressed,  lhgi!2o:  country  dressed,  poor  lo  fair,  6("i 
9tec;  live  calves,  Jersey,  prime  to  choice,  9c;  state 
prime  10 eliotco,  NtotoOc. ;  fall'  to  good,  7to8c.;  poor 
lo  fair,  (Wo.;  Ml.  Holly,  good  lo  choice,  s'ui.o'JIne;  Alt. 
Holly  fair  to  good,  fty-.s. 

Kiiki  c  anti  La iuiis.  -  RocelpU  for  the  week.  19,248 
bead:  do.  last  week, 23.759  do.  Light  receipts  and  cold 
weather  helped  the  market  considerably,  aud  the 
pens  were  cleared  at  yesterday's  prices.  Dressed 
mutton  sold  better  to  day,  which  encouraged  slaugh¬ 
terers  to  operate  more  freely,  ami  the  feeling  was 
very  firm  at  (lit*  close.  A  ear  of  extra  heavy  l*en u- 
SylvaulR  wethers  was  holding  at  1  ‘ye.  but  actual  sahs 
were  at  8 to® 7 Me,  r,,r  sheep  and  Bj>J<38)4c.  for  yearling 
lambs.  Hprlng  lambs,  heavy,  $7(3*8,  pt*r  head;  light, 
*3<!V$3. 

Kwink,— Receipts  for  weok,  ‘22,379  head :  do.,  last 
week.  18,283  do. 

Market  for  live  nominally  firm.  No  unsold  stock 
Offering. 

Hogs,  Jersey  dressed,  heavy, 8>f (49c. :  city  dressed, 
klsto'Je.:  live  hogs,  ft  1U0  tbs.,  *7.0bto,.  lU;  Jersey  dressed, 
light,  '.itytiylOc.,  do  medium,  9>^c. 


iarmiol  id  uiutienuioberyil  a<  explanivil  above.  IVrlri’l  mil:.- 
taction  gunnuibtcJ.  Kwry  any  win* pnrehiH,  *  otniorses  them  ami 
rvcnuilicmlj  them  to  Ihcfr  llvIghbiVT.  Think  oi  il  1  no  inure  te 
ilions  inontlis  of  study  to  im'"tr  music.  Here  is  a  superb  nmsi- 
eal  instrumental!  ready  for  use,  and  requiring  no  umetiee  lo  play 
perfectly.  .Send  at  ony.  and  in  the  I IA It i’-FTT E  you  v  i'.l  have 


"  A  thing  of  beauty  mid  »  joy  tor  ever,  '  Frier,  No.'] .  |0  -(rings. 
SI. 25.  No.  2.  IS  strings,  $2.00.  Complete Instruetor and 
lot  ol  music  Sent  (Tee  wit),  each.  Sent  tn  my  address,  all  chart,',’* 

mm!.  Address  all  order,,  C.  H.  W.  BATES  Sl  CO., 
Importers,  103  SuGbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


““  ~roW*' Iln,1  lc*T»  fi>rraf»rlu  lb*  rear.  Read  thl.i  f>an  rdceqflof  only  Olic  Bollur 
wo  win  send  lUIttlofullowIngpmmgtty,  by  return  mad,  all  posray*  errpanf.  (IV  uiUtcnd 

The  Fireside  at  Home  for  One  Year! 


*  ,,w  —  —  “  ‘  .W.  Wliw  IVHI  I  coatalui  oploua.,1  n.ierlotteV  Short  Uu.10,: ft),  mhe,  amt  roem»; 

valuable  Information  apon  every  tonla  of  Intereu,  Riographlral  Sketcbea,  Scrmoua  br  Eminent  Divine*,  Ladle,'  Fancy  MV,;-  ||0,, ,,,. 
hold  Hints  and  Kwlpo*.  Farm  and  Gordon  Hlnti,  8  tor  lot,  Puttie*  »nJ  forohfidicn,  VTU  aud  Uuiuor,  and  overyfidug  to  turn,, 

iuotruol  aud  cutercaiu  The  whole  family,  allbaudionwiy  lUmuacol.  v-ai  alto  tend 


['<1...  1/  n.  I «  L  I  »  n*,l/«  cai5h  ncat|y  b°und  lo  paiupbliit  form,  haadtomtly  UlmUmcd  and  printed  from  lan-c. 

rlTIGfill  V  a  U  a  Q  fl  nfifiKS.  «lo»rtyp«np!,aB<*’dP*Pcr-  T1“ '!r  hfi-’Me  oa  Miowj;  1.  Ay  J„njy  .  ,gy«<y,  inuw!. 

llllubll  I  UIUUU1C  UUUlid)  by  Wilkl*  Cdlllnt  t  2.  iccoad  TAouyAlt,  k  nnrrl,  by  IlXoda  Houghton;  3.  fli-roli 
Jr.irtAam,  *  novel,  by  Min  M.  E.  BnuMnn;  4.  !)•>?<*  Tixorno,  a  novel,  by  tho  auilior  or  "A  Gfidnl  gin  "  ;  5.  .CAriih.m,  MUlttX.-.  a 
novel,  by  Mlta  Muiobk;  d.  JStweh  drUen  <in  j  olStt  Fvtmt,  by  Alfred  Trnnyton  T.  Vtilinguubrd  People,  portrai'J  andbiozr  A|'b!.-i ; 
8.  TAo  History  and  dfylffryn/  Cnmr  nn/i  TAmy*.  nil  racyolot'fndia  of  (pformatlon;  9.  Jfcln&iit'vn,  ur  ,'lie  Myueryof  V 


a  novel,  by  Margaret  Bioaut:  10.  Caj-toin  .flick  *  Lcyacy.  anovol,  by  14.  T.  Ca.dor;  IL  Henry  Arktll,  aimrd,  br  Aira.  Ucnrv  Wood; 
IV.  Amoe  lltrton,  a  novel,  by  deorgo  Eliot;  13.  2*A«  Liurtl  Aud,  t  novel,  hr  Mm  Uulock;  14.  A  (Added  (Sin,  u  novn).  by  tba 
nuihur  of  41  Dura  Thnrnij;  ’*  15.  Jflue  fyta  and  Ool>J*n  Hairt  A  Dovel,  by  Armi«  Tht‘m/u»,  TUf<#  among  ihc  bent  wot!iJ  of  iho 
vurld'a  grntcut  aulbof m  {  tfii'jr  mro  aloao  worth  moro  Uiau  wc  wk  for  lhi»  en'ird  com'oiuauun.  uiU  «i ho  itnS 

Thirtv-five  Pieces  of  Choice  Music, 

I  III  I  l  J  -  1 1  i  u  I  ILU  L  J  U  I  UilUluC  IHUOIUI  Make,  No„*.  pown  by  ih«OM  Mil,  3irt»Di ,  Nancy  1.,".  fie  r  Uni 
Gaidcn  Wall,  Twlok«nham  Fvrrv.  Torpedo  «nd  th*  Winds,  Dream  Some  from  FtUnlua,  flown  W  here  the  Bluebell*  Grow,  Kvi:*«o  Blue,  (3 
Fred,  Tail  them  to  Stop,  In  the  (floanduR,  in  the  Holden  Event!,!*,  UuloBIrdaoSwectiy  Call  lus,  Man  IntheMoon,  None  But  I  Cuifi  ir, 
O  liappy  buna  Bird*.  Spanlib  Love  Sou*  Inilrumental— Goldeo  Star  Galop,  I'lctiure*  of  Way,  kigoispo  Wan*,  hrerev  Love  W.ufr, 
Bpriug  Eobos*  Wolu,  Captive  hrsrt  Matorka,  Olrolrt  Polka,  Donna  Jumlta  March,  Feho  Wuitt,  Graaduiotiier'*  Olnwt  Story, 
(baud  Parade  Maioh,  Happy  Iter, -Hr,,  Indian  King  Polka,  On  tho  lfiiluo,  Pleasant  ThouEhti,  Ford  and  Fancy,  Ballon'  Pleaiumi. 
Loch  vocal  piece  has  fall  aecompauiiueui.  H  e  o  UlalJO  send 

Four  Fine  Steel  (Reproduction)  Engravings. 

chrotnof  or  oth tr  ohcip  print*.  The  lohjoct*  wrn:  1.  Hjmnuh  iViffer#,  repre^utlft*  two  SpanUh  bc-auHr*  la  llielr gorKi*i*iiM  attire^ 
2.  The  Strawberry  Girl,  %  prettj  eociutrv  !a«*  wuh  ■  hsuki'i  of  fruit;  1  iints*r‘n  Va'l'ing,  &  iuo(hcr  ami  child  at.  play  In  ihc  flc-Ui; 
4.  f/Atirino  tAe  M eof,  hor*cs  and  iirdJCAtiax  from  mi»ug»rr.  You  willbo*L*HtfbU*d  kmiX  thexocbarmlnsworkcof  art.  And  wit  ttill aUoietut 
\M  i  I  £  |  .1  vaJu4hio  4Utl  u<«ful  artiok*:  1.  SUgant  Silver' TUt>xi  JRiu,'«r 

Your  choice  of  any  of  the  following 

8ilv*r-pl<iuA  Sugar  Spoon,  nmc  p*ttcro  ond  quality  J  4.  Parittan  I'tomond  Shirt  Stud,  rolled  golfl-jiatv  **uio*:  5.  Pawtu* 
I><aniOnd  Kar- Drop* <nmD),rollf  l  coM  tUaln  mUIucj.  Pair  (toy*  BwU*n*>  KDld-rlaU  ;  ?.  Urgant  Silttr 

L tidier'  PreartPin,  very  handaouic;  8.  Lantern  Charm ,  for c«otleni4i»'«  wateh  chain;  9.  Ladies  / ina  JrnUa  jffc  Coral  scwfP'j  tx»nw 
lunation,  brf*it*pin,  cur-drop*,  ncakl*ec»  crc*«  »nd  hiaumn;  10.  Ladies'  Xleoant  PsarlShul  Tory  onjulvonte 

•lyltxh;  tl.  Pair  of  Pearl  ShrU  Uraeelets;  17.  Cindrrslla  Case  and  Stiver  platsd  Gold’  Lined  Thimble  :  13.  Handsome*  *o/A 
Autograph  Album;  !4.  Cloth  bound  Scrap  Hook:  IS,  /tn*  Turo-WatU,  Sons  Handle  PpcArf  h  fi’/fl,  VUrTMlt'**!  quality  ;  Id. 
Elegant  Gold-plated  PrgvsUing  Pencil,  fupoHor  QUhtltT-  TakOTOOT  choice  of  *ny  fcftlcW  from  thli  list. 

n  r  II  r  II  nr  n  rrcfdptor  only  One  IhliiRr  we  wtu  .end  n\\  that  in  offered  *bovc,  tJx.  t  Thw  FtRic«Tn*  *:•  Hojis  Tor 

nr  M  r  M  nr  K  Woo®  year,  Lhc  Vt1u*blo  «oot*.  the  Thlrty-nvc  Piece*  of  mmlo,  the  Pour  Kngmrlog*,  *rut  your  choice 

Ilk  IVI  U  111  Uk.  II  |  Qf  4uy  0UC  srtioir*  offrnul  in  the  I*4t  lUt.  Tbl*  I*  ccruinly  the  OrsndeMt  nnu  M.o«i 


««uriu  m  jjivuia;»u  aumjwm  ,  wjt'jr  mro  ftiouu  woria  mora  WI»U  V*  v  tvi 

Thirty-five  Pieces  of  Choice  Music. 


II  L  III  •  Wl  Utllf  0f  4„y  0llc  af  v*iu#bH  article*  offrr^l  Ja  the  U*t  ILU.  Th»*  I*  ccruinly  the  OrsnjeMt  mid  Stoll 
Ialbcrttl  Offer  ’•w made  by  any  reU«blc  p«blUliln«  boiht*  in  the  world-  It  I*  r»e  greatest  bargain  of  the  century,  *ml  all  who  (til 
Co  take  odfOSUkt  uf  U  will  ml<i  the  chM  ofatifeHma.  We  iruorantec  fully  four  limes  the  value  of  money  sent,  and  mil  pnmvug 
return  your  money  if  you  arena  t  perfectly  ami  entirely  «a ttsA^J,  ~  We  tcfc/r  a*  io  oar  r*UabtlUjr»  tu  tho  virlou*  PJ»btbAerjl  of  <f f 
York.  UiowliQ  to  tho  Coauaelciti  A^eadcJa  a*  wc  bsvo  be*«  in  basin***  *nd  arow^ll  known,  -A  Hurd  ere  promptly  Ulled  by  rc  tarn 

York,  iixeWj.B  “AkA4uus«r  F.  M.  kUPTONa  Publlahori  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Besides  the  largest  utitl  most,  complete  general 
stock  of  Fruit,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Hoses,  etc., 
in  the  F.P  ,  we  offer  many  Choice  Novclllcs, 
New  Abi'i./god  Catalogue  moiled  free  to  all  win, 
aiiply.  Address  ELLWANCER  Sl  BARRY,  r 
Mount  ITope  Nurseries,  Hoehester,  N.Y, 


Thlrtv-Slx  Varieties  of  Cabbage ;  26  of  Corn  28  of 
Cucumber ;  41  of  Melon  ;  S3  of  Peas;  28  of  Beans  ;  17  of 
Squash ;  23  of  Beet  and  40  of  Tomato,  with  other  varl 
ptles  In  ^proportion,  )i  large  portion  uf  which  were 
grown  on  my  five  seed  farms,  will  be  found  l  n  my 
VEOETABI.E  AND  Fl.OWKU  SEED  CATAl.OUlrK  FOR  1882 
Sent  frr-e  to  all  who  apply.  Customer*  of  last  Seasou 
need  not  write  for  it.  Ml  Seed  Sold  front  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  bo  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  so  far,  that  should  It  prove  otherwise.!  will 
refill  the  order  gratis.  Tlie  ouiatSAl.  introducer  of 
Early  Omo  and  UrititANK  Potatoes,  Marblehead 
Early  Corn,  the  Urn  hard  SqttAsn,  M  uuij.khkad  Cab¬ 
bage,  Phinney's  M tclon,  and  a  score  or  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  tile  public.  New 
Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

JA.MF.S  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Maas. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Feed  Your  Land  and  It  Will  Feed  You. 

Sardy’s  Phospho-Peruvian  Guano 


DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE, 

After  twenty  years'  praetleal  test,  have  proved  to  he 
tlie  best  and  cheapest  In  nse, 

Adapted  to  all  Crops  and  Soils 

SOLD  ON  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 

Send  for  circular. 

J.  B.  SARDY  &  SON,  141  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


Tlu  Best  in  t]u  World 


-  IS  THE  - 


FORRESTER’S 

CQMPLETEMANURES 


FREE  FROM  ODOR. 


CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 


Send  for  circular,  which  Is  mailed  free,  and  read 
what  the  farmers  say. 

Seven  year*  ou  same  land,  and  same  crop  ;  1881  crop 
better  than  the  previous  years. 


Geo.  B.  Forrester, 

1SS  PEART.  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

“  B.  0.  TAYLOR’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 


NEW  HORSE  HIE  HIKE. 


'fills  rake  Is  tlie  outcome  of  five  former  styles.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  linprovoduntll  now 
It  is  the  simplest,  most  convenient  and  easiest  opera¬ 
ted  Hake  lu  the  market.  It  is  a  perfect  Hand  or 
Horse  Lhmip  Hake.  It  has  no  points,  clutches  or 
complicated  pans  to  get  out  of  order.  The  eastings 
m  e  plain  and  row  lunutnber;  there  Is  no  annual  bill 
of  expenses  for  repairs.  This  Rake  Is  neatly  and  well 
mini",  ami  for  siuiplieiiv  nnd  convenience  cannot  be 
excelled  THE  f.vYLOil  RAKtSS.  over  04,000 Of  which 
have  been  made  and  sold,  have  shown  the  superior! 
ty  and  excellence  of  our  workmanship. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  terms  to 


B.  C,  TAYLOR  A  SON  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER 


case  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Warner  some  three  years 
ago.  Doctor?” 

“Yes,  sir." 

“  What  did  this  analysis  show  you?  ” 

“  The  presence  of  albumen  and  tube  casts  in 
great  abundance.” 

“  And  what  did  the  symptoms  indicate?  ” 

“  A  serious  disease  of  the  kidneys.” 

“Did  you  think  Mr,  Warner  could  recover? 

“  No,  sir.  I  did  not  think  it  possible.  It 
was  seldom,  indeed,  that  so  pronounced  a  case 
had,  up  to  that  time  ever  been  cured.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  the  remedy 
which  cured  him?  ” 

“Yes,  I  have  chemically  analyzed  it  and 
upon  critical  examination,  find  it  entirely 
free  from  any  poisonous  or  deleterious  sub¬ 
stances.” 

We  publish  the  foregoing  statements  in  view 
of  the  commotiou  which  the  publicity  of  Dr. 
Hen  ion’s  article  has  caused  and  to  meet  the 
protestations  which  have  been  made.  The 
standing  of  Dr.  Henion,  Mr.  Warner  and  Dr. 
Lattimore  in  the  community  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  statements  they  make  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  doubted.  They  conclusively 
show  that  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidneys  is 
one  of  the  most  deceptive  and  dangerous  of  all 
diseases,  that  it  is  exceedingly  common, 
alarmingly  increasing  and  that  it  can  be 
cured. 


information  desired  was  about  the  alarming 
Increase  of  Bright’s  disease  his  manner  changed 
instantly,  and  he  spoke  very  earnestly: 

“  It  is  true  that  Bright’s  disease  has  increased 
wonderfully,  and  we  find,  by  reliable  statis¬ 
tics,  that  in  the  past  ten  years  its  growth  has 
been  £50  per  cent.  Look  at  the  prominent 
men  it  has  carried  off:  Everett,  Sumner, 
Chase,  Wilson,  Carpenter,  Bi*hop  Haven  and 
others.  This  is  terrible,  and  shows  a  greater 
growth  than  that  of  any  other  known  com¬ 
plaint.  It  must  be  plaiu  to  every  one  that 
something  must  be  done  to  check  this  increase 
or  there  is  no  knowing  where  it  may  end." 

“  Do  you  think  many  people  are  afflicted 
with  it  to-day  who  do  not  realize  it,  Mr.  War¬ 
ner  ?” 

“  Hundreds  of  thousands.  I  have  a  striking 
example  of  this  truth  which  has  just  come  to 
my  notice.  A  prominent  professor  in  a  New 
Oilcans  medical  college  was  lecturing  before 
his  class  on  the  subject  of  Bright’s  disease. 
He  had  various  fluids  under  microscopic  an¬ 
alysis  and  was  showing  the  students  what  the 
indications  of  this  terrible  malady  were.  In 
order  to  draw  the  contrast  between  healthy 
and  unhealthy  fluids  he  had  provided  a  vial 
the  contents  of  which  were  drawn  from  his 
own  person.  ;  And  now,  gentlemen,’  he  said, 

*  as  we  have  seen  the  unhealthy  indications,  I 
will  show  you  how  it  appeal's  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
fect  health,’  and  he  submitted  his  own  fluid  to 
the  usual  test.  As  he  watched  the  results  his 
countenance  suddenly  changed— his  color  and 
command  both  left  him  and  in  a  trembling 
voice  he  said:  ‘Gentlemen,  I  have  made  a 
painful  discovery ;  I  have  Bright’s  disease  of 
the  kidneys  ’  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  was 
dead." 

“  You  believe  tben  that  it  has  no  symptoms 
of  its  on  u  and  is  frequently  unknown  even  by 
the  person  who  is  afflicted  with  it?” 

“  It  has  no  symptoms  of  its  own  and  very 
often  none  at  all.  Usually  no  two  people  have 
the  same  symptoms,  and  frequently  death  is 
the  first  symptom.  The  slightest  indications 
of  any  kidney  difficulty  should  be  enough  to 
strike  terror  to  any  one.  1  know  what  1  am 
talking  about  for  I  have  been  through  all  the 
stiges  of  kidney  disease." 

“You  know  of  Dr.  Henion’s  case?” 

“  Yes,  I  have  both  read  and  heard  of  it.” 

“  It  is  very  wonderful,  is  it  not?” 

“  A  very  prominent  case  but  no  more  so 
than  a  great  many  others  that  have  come  to 
my  notice  as  having  been  cured  by  the  same 
means.” 

“  You  believe  then  that  Bright’s  disease  can 
be  cured.” 

“I  know  it  can.  I  know  it  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  hundreds  of  prominent  persons  who 
were  given  up  to  die  by  both  their  physicians 
and  friends." 

“You  speak  of  your  own  experience,  what 
was  it?" 

“  A  fearful  one.  I  had  felt  languid  and  un¬ 
fitted  for  business  for  years.  But  1  did  not 
know  wbat  ailed  me.  When,  however,  I  found 
it  was  kidney  difficulty  I  thought  there  was 
little  hope,  and  so  did  the  doctors.  I  have  since 
learned  that  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  city 
pointed  me  out  to  a  gentleman  on  the  street 
one  day,  saying:  *  there  goes  a  man  who  will 
be  dead  within  a  year.’  I  believe  his  words 
would  have  proven  true  if  I  had  not  fortunate¬ 
ly  secured  and  UEed  the  remedy  now  known  as 
Warner’s  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure.” 

And  this  caused  you  to  manufacture  it?  ’’ 

“  No,  it  caused  me  to  investigate.  I  went  to 
the  principal  cities  with  Dr.  Craig  the  discov¬ 
erer,  and  saw  the  physicians  presci  ibing  and 
using  it,  and  saw  that  Dr.  Craig  was  unable 
with  his  facilities,  to  supply  the  medicine  to 
thousands  who  wanted  it.  I  therefore  deter¬ 
mined,  as  a  duty  I  owed  humanity  and  the 
suffering,  to  bring  it  within  their  reach  end 
now  it  is  knovtn  in  every  part  of  America,  is 
sold  in  every  drug  store,  and  has  become  a 
household  necessity.” 

The  reporter  left  Mr.  Warner,  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of 
his  statements  and  next  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  S. 
A.  Lattimore  at  his  residence  on  Prince  Street. 
Dr.  Lattimore,  although  busily  engaged  upon 
some  matters  connected  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  analysts, 
courteously  answered  the  questions  that  were 
propounded  him: 

“  Did  you  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 


Continued  from  page  237. 

Mississippi. 

Waveland,  Hancock  Co.  —  The  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  iB  the  best  fodder  plant 
I  ever  saw.  Though  planted  late  for  this 
climate,  it  grew  six  to  thirty  stalks,  from 
each  seed.  Even  the  portion  of  row  cut 
and  heartily  eaten  by  horses  and  cows  matured 
good  seed  of  which  1  have  a  quantity  to  plant 
this  Spring  and  give  friends.  In  the  course 
of  the  severe  drought  which  burnt  up  my  late 
corn  adjoining  it,  it  continued  to  grow,  and 
remained  fresh  and  green.  I  cut  it  before  our 
first  light  frost  (of  which  we  have  only  had 
four  this  Winter)  saved  the  seed  heads,  and 
fed  the  rest  to  the  horses  and  cow — stalks  and 
all  were  greedily  eaten.  I  planted  one  stalk 
when  cut  and  found  that  like  our  sugar  cane  it 
sprouts  new  stalks  at  every  joint.  It  is  now 
growing  in  my  garden  and  about  a  foot  high. 
The  old  cut  row  is  also  growing  ratoons  of 
about  equal  bight — from  20  to  40  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  hill — wiihout  work,  amid  grass.  The 
W.  E  Potato  has  cut  to  21  pieces  of  one  eye 
each;  19  grew  some  10  inches  high  aud  wilted 
in  the  drought,  without  yielding — planted  too 
late  for  this  climate  where  only  very  early 
sorts  succeed.  Asparagus  did  well,  growing 
from  three  to  five  feet  high  cramped  in  rows 
only  a  foot  apart,  and  a  few  inches  only  be 
tween  seeds.  Washington  Oats  grew  well 
until  a  foot  high  when  drought  destroyed  them. 
Flower  seeds  did  not  sprout  at  all.  a.  a.  u. 

Nebraska. 

Beatrice,  Gage  Co.— The  R.  B.  Sorghum  is 
j  nst  the  plant  for  a  dry  season.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  did  finely,  made  a  growth  of  from  10  to  15 
inches.  The  W.  E.  Potato  I  cut  into  18  pieces, 
one  eye  to  a  piece,  planted  one  piece  in  a  place, 
dug  about  peck  of  stnull  potatoes  Only  a 
few'  of  the  liower  seeds  came  up.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Oats  w'ere  an  entire  failure.  e  s. 

Crete,  Saline  Co. — W.  Elephant  Potato  did 
well  considering  the  dry  weather.  Oats  did 
nothing — all  smut.  The  asparagus  did  finely. 
Flowers  beautiful.  The  R.  B.  Sorghum  did 
nothing.  w.  b.  m. 

New  York. 

Albion,  Orleans  Co. — Asparagus  badly 
hurt  by  drought.  The  TV.  Oats  yielded  8}$ 
pounds  in  spite  of  poor  care.  Five  ounces  of 
W.  Elephant  were  cut  into  18  pieces  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  nine  hills  in  a  sandy  loam,  receiving  or¬ 
dinary  cultivation — yield,  all  I  could  pile  up 
on  a  half-bushel  bisket ;  weight  38^  pounds. 

I  consider  these  potatoes  worth  the  price  of 
the  Rural  though  a  grand  paper,  j.  a.  b. 

Beaver  Meadow,  Chenango  Co. — The 
White  Elephant  potato  made  12  hills.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  lateness  of  the  season  aud  the  dry 
weather,  I  think  it  did  well.  I  dug  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1 1%  pounds  of  tubers  of  fair  size.  The 
Washington  Oats  grew'  feet  high  and  look¬ 
ed  fine,  but  we  had  a  hard  wind  which  caused 
them  to  lean  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it  my 
chicks  got  on  to  them  so  that  I  only  saved 
about  a  quart.  The  other  seeds  I  tried  did 
finely.  i.  b. 

Castle  Creek,  Broome  Co. — My  White  El¬ 
ephant  was  planted  in  eight  hills,  and,  in  spite 
of  bugs  and  drought,  yielded  13’$  pounds  of 
nice  potatoes.  The  Branching  Sorghum  did 
very  well,  what  seed  grew;  one  hill  with  20 
stalks,  cut  about  the  time  of  heading,  had  a 
second  growth  of  50  stalks,  which  were  about 
one  foot  high  when  frost  came.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  seeds  were  ripe  enough  to  grow, 
but  I  think  if  the  heads  had  been  cut  before 
frost  some  of  the  seed  would  grow.  W.  oats  I 
do  not  think  much  of.  The  Ennobled  Oats  I 
think  I  w  ill  try  again.  The  Cuthbert  Rasp¬ 
berry  did  not  do  very  well,  but  I  hope  it  will 
do  better  this  season.  The  flowers  were  very 
nice,  although  many  of  the  seeds  did  not 
grow.  J.  G. 

Dundee,  Yates  Co.— My  11-eyed  W.  Ele¬ 
phant,  with  one  e3re  in  a  hill,  yislded  28 
pounds  of  splendid  tubers.  The  W.  Oats  did 
very  well.  The  asparagus  didn’t  come  up 
owing  to  very  dry  weather.  M.  s. 

Hartwtck,  Otsego  Co.— My  12-eyed  W.  El¬ 
ephant,  buried  in  12  hills,  yielded  28  pounds 
of  large  tubers,  the  first  hill  dug  turning  out 
five  pounds:  one  tuber  weighed  over  two 
pounds.  z.  d. 

Middleport,  Niagara  Co. — My  W.  Ele¬ 
phant,  in  spite  of  severe  drought,  yielded  (52 
medium-sized  tubers.  The  oats  grew'  well  and 
matured,  but  1  don't  think  they  are  as  good  as 
he  Scotch  oats  I  have.  a,  r. 

Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co. — From  the  W.  Ele¬ 
phant  Potato,  planted  in  four  hills,  1  dug  half 
a  bushel  of  line,  large  tubers.  The  oats  smut¬ 
ted  badly.  The  sorghum  grew  about  four 
feet  high;  but  the  cows  and  horses  did  not 
like  it.  The  pinks  gave  us  some  handsome 
blossoms.  G.  c.  D.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

North  East,  Erie  Co.— The  W.  Oats  w'ere 
fine  My  yield  of  W  Elephants  wieghed  11}^ 
pounds  from  nine  eyes — tubers  fair-sized.  The 
R.  B.  Sorghum  grew  only  a  few  stalks.  As¬ 
paragus  fine;  flowers  splendid.  D.  B. 


EXCITEMENT  IN  ROCHESTER, 


The  Commotion  Caused  by  the  State 
ment  of  a  Physician. 


An  unusual  article  from  the  Rochester  N. 
Y.,  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  was  republished 
in  this  paper,  and  was  a  subject  of  much  con¬ 
versation,  both  in  professional  circles  and  on 
the  street.  Apparently  it  caused  more  com¬ 
motion  in  Rochester,  as  the  following  from 
the  same  paper  shows: 

Dr.  J.  B.  Henion,  who  is  well-known  not 
only  in  Rochester  but  in  nearly  every  part  of 
America,  sentan  extended  article  to  this  paper, 
a  few  day  since  which  was  duly  published, 
detailing  his  remarkable  experience  and  rescue 
from  what  seemed  to  be  certain  death.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  personal 
inquiries  which  have  been  made  at  our  office 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  article,  but  they  have 
been  so  numerous  that  further  investigation 
of  the  subject  was  deemed  an  editorial  neces¬ 
sity. 

With  this  end  in  view  a  representative  of 
this  paper  called  on  Dr.  Henion,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  on  St.  Paul  Street,  when  the  following 
interview  occurred:  “That  article  of  yours. 
Doctor,  has  created  quite  a  whirlwind.  Are 
the  statements  about  the  terrible  condition 
you  were  in,  aud  the  way  you  were  rescued 
such  as  you  can  sustain  I” 

“Every  one  of  them  and  many  additional 
ones.  Few  jieople  ever  get  so  near  the  grave 
as  I  did  and  then  return,  and  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  public  think  it  marvelous.  It 
was  marvelous.” 

“How  in  the  world  did  you,  a  physician, 
come  to  be  brought  so  low?” 

"By  neglecting  the  first  and  most  simple 
symptoms.  I  did  not  think  I  was  sick.  It  is 
true  1  had  frequent  headaches;  felt  tired  most 
of  the  time;  could  eat  uothing  one  day  aud 
w’as  ravenous  the  next;  1  felt  dull  indefinite 
pains  and  my  stomach  was  out  of  order,  but 
I  did  not  think  it  meant  anything  serious." 

“But  have  these  common,  ailments  anything 
to  do  with  the  fearful  Bright’s  disease  which 
took  so  firm  a  hold  on  you?” 

“Anything?  Why,  they  are  the  sure  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  first  stages  of  that  dreadful 
malady.  The  fact  is,  few  people  know  or  re¬ 
alize  w  hat  ails  them,  and  1  am  sorry  to  say 
that  too  few  physicans  do  either.” 

“  That  is  a  strange  statement,  Doctor.” 

“  But  it  is  a  true  one.  The  medical  profes¬ 
sion  have  been  treating  symptoms  instead  of 
diseases  for  years,  and  it  is  high  time  it  ceased. 
We  doctors  have  been  clipping  off  the  twigs 
when  we  should  strike  at  the  root.  The  symp¬ 
toms  I  have  just  mentioned  or  any  unusual 
action  or  irritation  of  the  water  channels  in¬ 
dicate  the  approach  of  Bright’s  disease  even 
more  than  a  cough  anuouuces  the  coming  of 
consumption.  We  do  not  treat  the  cough,  but 
try  to  help  the  luugs.  We  should  not  waste 
our  time  trying  to  relieve  the  headache, 
stomach,  pains  about  the  body  or  other  symp¬ 
tom,  but  go  directly  to  the  kidneys,  the 
source  of  most  of  these  ailments.” 

“  This,  then,  is  w  hat  you  meant  when  you 
said  that  more  than  one  half  the  deaths  which 
occur  arise  from  Bright’s  disease,  is  it  Doc¬ 
tor  ?” 

"Precisely.  Thousands  of  so-called  dis¬ 
eases  are  torturing  people  to-day,  when  in 
reality  it  is  Bright’s  disease  in  some  one  of  its 
many  forms.  It  is  a  Hydra-headed  monster, 
aud  the  slightest  symptoms  should  strike  ter¬ 
ror  to  every  one  who  has  them.  I  can  look 
back  and  recall  hundreds  of  deaths  which 
physicians  declared  at  the  time  were  caused 
by  para.ysis,  apoplexy,  heart  disease,  pneu¬ 
monia,  malarial  fever  and  other  common  com¬ 
plaints  which  I  see  now  were  caused  by  Bright's 
disease." 

“  And  did  all  these  cases  have  simple  symp¬ 
toms  at  first  ?” 

“  Every  one  of  them,  and  might  have  been 
cured  as  1  was  by  the  timely  use  of  the  same 
remedy — Warner’s  Safe  Kidney  aud  Liver 
Cure.  I  am  getting  my  eyes  thoroughly 
opened  in  this  matter,  and  think  I  am  helping 
others  to  see  the  facts  aud  their  possible  dan¬ 
ger  also.  Why,  there  are  no  end  of  truths 
bearing  on  this  subject.  If  you  want  to  know 
mole  about  it  go  aud  see  Mr.  Warner  himself. 
He  was  sick  the  same  as  1,  and  is  the  healthiest 
ruau  in  Rochester  to-day.  He  has  made  a 
study  of  this  subject  andean  give  you  more 
facts  than  i  can.  Go,  too,  and  see  Dr.  Latti- 
more,  the  chemist,  at  the  University.  If  you 
want  facts  there  are  any  quantity  of  them 
showing  the  alarming  increase  of  Bright’s 
disease,  its  simple  and  deceptive  symptoms, 
aud  that  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can 
be  escaped.” 

Fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  and  force  of  the 
Doctor’s  words, the  reporter  bade  him  good  day 
and  c  t  lied  oil  Mr.  Warner  at  his  establishment 
on  Exchange  Street.  At  first  Mr.  Warner  was 
inclined  to  be  reticent,  but  learning  that  the 
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ULIA  MCNAIR  WRIGHT’S 


M  New  Book  “PRACTICAL  LIFE” 

j  A  handsome  volume,  over  600  pp„  discussing'  Indi 
vidnal  Gultmv,  Etl.ir.ptte,  Business,  Love,  Marriage,  etc. 

It  ev.Tlaoa. uy  l<-r,  I).  IF.,  euys :  “V  am  quit*  delight 
*-'(  with  Ui  admiralde  mW*  ami  irhotesome  eugqettiovs,  /' 
ough'  to  be  in  ntruhuiier 

The  Central  Hnptiet,  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  pays:  "H  it  a 

thoroughly  ffooil  ati/l  Iftnoi/l. t  book,'’ 

The  Interior,  Chicago, says;  "It  urihetueae  ihe  solid- 

e*t  titid  br*i  fr*r\t\  brr 

The  PittBliurjt  Christ  inn  Advocate  says:  "//«  it*. 

toot  tirrit  to  hr  lalighl  ami  rn/'nrrrd  i„  retrq  household.” 


YriANTED  n  fow  BRIGHT  Masons  to 
’  V  util  the  rii.KKt  M  ASONIC  ENGRAV¬ 
ING  ever  published  in  this  country. 
For  particulars  and  descriptive  circulars, 
apply  to  the  Publishers, 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY,  1 
66  N,  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOVELLO ! 


DXTSON  &  CO.  are  the  sole  agents  for  the  United 
States  for  the  magnificent  .Vuvelto  List  of  Orutorloti, 
OperuB,  Glees,  Part  Songs,  &c.  The  separate  Anthems, 
Choruses,  or  Glees  cost  ti  eta.  to  10  cts.  each,  and  are 
very  largely  used  for  occasional  singing.  The  follow 
lng  are  excellent  autl  practical  Instructive  works, and 
are  called  "Primers,"  hut  are  really  a  great  deal  more: 

1.  Kudimkxtx  os  Music.  By  Cummings.  .  .  .  $  .SO 

2.  ART  or  Piano  Playum.  By  Pauer .  l.UJ 

3.  Tflt  OtWAJi.  By  Stainer. . 80 

4.  SiNULNo  By  Rundegger . 2.1 X) 

5.  Musical  Forms.  Hy  Pauer. . 1.00 

6.  Harmony.  By  Stainer . tio 

7.  iNsrtuuutNTATioM.  By  Prout .  l.uu 

8.  Violin.  By  Tour*,  .  .  .  l.UU 

!).  Musical  Terms.  By  Stainer . 50 

10.  Composition.  By  Stainer . 1.00 


Price  $1.50.  By  WM.  HORATIO  CLARICE.  Anthems 
or  rare  beauty,  which  will  be  favorites  with  any  choir 
that  adopt*  them. 

MASON  &  HDADLEY'S  SYSTEM  FOR  BEGINNERS,  .  #3.25 
MASUN  &  hUAOLEPS  MtTKOD  FOR  PIANOFORTE,  .  3.75 

Two  famous  method*  by  two  of  the  best  pianoforte 
teachers  in  the  country.  Begin  with  one  method !  End 
with  the  other ! 


OLIVER  IFITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Established  1834. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  8-13  Broadway,  New  York. 


V  01,0  .YlkJFAl.  AWARDED 
the  Author.  A  new  and  great 
Medical  Work,  warranted  the 
best  and  cheapest,  indispensable 
to  every  man.  entitled  ••  The  Hoi. 
enoe  of  Idle,  or  Bclf-Preserva 
tion;*’  bound  in  finest  French 
muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contain*  honntlfni  steel  eu, 
gravingi),  136  proscriptions,  price 
only  81.86,  sent  by  moil;  Ulus 
trsted  sample,  8  cents ,  send  now, 
Address  Peabody  Medical  Instl- 
■tear  Or.  W.  II.  PAKKKU. 

4  Km 'Hitch  Hr.,  Iloatnn. 


E*  Cl  i  We  will  send  Oui 
■  la  it  rial  to  m-w  Subsu 

T  C  M  only  ioi-. silver.  Ai 
,  I  EL  I  w  per  for  the  home  r 
^  V-  aj  rt  ibinit  Tcxtu, Try  It 
CL  1“  I  O  Went#  wnitftd .  I 

BEAUTIFUL  J*  C  INSTRUMENTAL 

SONGS  PIECES, 

WITH  COMPLETE  WORDS  AND  MUSIC 


Otir  latost  MUSIC  BOOKS  contains  55  complete  pieces  each,  Vocal  or  Instrumental,  they  sre  FULL  MUSIC 
SIZE  with  accompaniment  for  Plano  or  Organ.  Are  composed  by  Strauaa,  Coote,  Lange,  Strugman, 
Llchner,  Molley,  Marzlala,  Sullivan,  Adams,  Abt,  un<i  about  is  other  well  known  composers.  The 

selection  embraces  Songs  with  Chorus,  llallaila,  Comic,  Sacred  and  Opera  8onga,M'altI0e,  Gallops,  Polkas,  TrnnBCrtptlon*, 
etc.,  nil  of  which  will  give  satisfaction.  Both  these  Books  are  beautifully  printed  and  bound  In  handsome  covers,  they 
will  ornament  any  piano,  and  afford  happy  hour*  to  parsons  fond  of  good  mmoc.  We  send  either  book,  post-paid,  for 
Ely  seven  set,  stamps  or  both  twelve  set.  stamps  Address,  RIDEOUT  &  CO.*  I  O  Barclay  St.,  N.  V. 


ingsIflUU  SELLINCCC7"  |f|  ILLUSTRATED  O  I  UUIVDUUIV 

■y  farmer  need.  it.  It  is  the  latest  nod  moat  complete  work  ever  issued  In  America  t  rearing  ot  Moreen, Cut- 
,  their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  causes  or  disease,  symptoms,  and  remedies.  Over  1 .000  pngex,  400 
Highly  endorsed  by  such  eminent  Mitborltleu  as  the  President,  Vice  President, and  Scerdury  of  Philadelphia 
nary  Surgeons,  Hun.  J.  W.  Gaosdkn  and  others.  Farmers,  their  sons,  and  ugonta  desiring  prntltablc  work 


Farmers,  their  sons,  and  uicenta  deslrlo 


Uidelphla 


Address 


~  VOUNO^ 
WELLINGTON. 
M2IS6  +  . 


APRIL  S 


PERSONALS. 

Cyrus  W.  Field  recently  gave  Williams 
College  f?5,000. 

Jefferson  Davis  is  said  to  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  $21,000  from  the  sale  of  his  book  about 
the  Confederacy. 

Don  Phillippe  de  Bourbon,  according  to 
London  Truth,  is  about  to  marry  an  Ameri¬ 
can  heiress. 

David  Davis  heard  a  story  so  good  the  other 
day  that  he  said  he  would  give  $500  if  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  could  be  alive  to  hear  it. 

Pere  Hyacinthe  when  asked  why  the  Prus¬ 
sian  soldiers  were  so  uniformly  victorious  re¬ 
plied  :  “  Because  euck  one  of  them  carries  a 
bibleinhis  knapsack.” 

General  Longstreet  believes  that  the  South 
needs  more  fresh  blood,  and  he  has  just  in¬ 
duced  three  hundred  Germans  and  Swiss  to 
form  a  colony  near  his  home— Gainesville, 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Longfellow  was  in  the  habit,  of  giving 
pennies  to  every  hand-organ  grinder  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  his  house.  On  the  afternoon  of 
his  death  no  less  than  three  of  the  grinders 
halted  at  the  house  and  had  to  be  shut  off. 
- ♦♦♦ - 

***“  Do  boldly  what  you  do  at  all.”  Boldly 
do  we  affirm  that  Kidney-Wort  is  the  great 
remedy  for  liver,  bowels  and  kidney  diseases, 
rheumatism  and  piles  vanish  before  it.  The 
tonic  effect  of  Kidney- Wort  is  produced  by 
its  cleansing  and  purifying  action  on  the 
blood.  Where  there  is  a  gravelly  deposit  in 
the  urine,  or  milky,  ropy  urine  from  disord 
ed  kidneys,  it  always  cures. — Adv. 


AMHESTEIt  best.  Strawberry 

Trees.  — _  —  on  earth.  1‘roduct- 

ive  as  Crescent.  poiTect  furm,  iun  high  llnvor.  l-'lrm 
aSWilnon.  Eeaullfnl  colored  AHU  p/ate.BhowIngona 
foot  of  row  tu  full  fruiting  — - -sent  free,  also  eut 
of  new  Black  Cup  Raspberry,  Sniilioo-int 
Ripens  week  before  Doolittle,  in  jet 
black  and  twice  as  productive.  ■■  1  ■ 


lAMEJjCANM^^ITPLANTS 

HEADQUARTERS  OFTHE  UNRIVALLED 

GLEA^OR^^I"FfSTw°LCSK 

—  CATALOGUES.  WEADY  - 

Geo  S.JQS 1  A.N  Y. 


THE  AURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


©tccis,  Hants, 


In  order  to  bring  our  reliable  and  GENUINE  SEEDS  more  prominently  before  the  masses,  we  offer,  prepaid  by  mail ,  for  a 
short  time  only,  on  the  receipt  of  ONE  DOLE  Alt,  the  following  Two  Dollar  Assortment  of  bLEDb: 

New  Itainliam  Cabbage.  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish.  Douglas  Spruce. 

Drumhead  Savoy  Cabbage.  Viroflay  Spinach.  Weymouth  Pine. 

Tailby’s  Hybrid  Cucumber.  Acme  Tomato.  Eucalyptus  Globulus. 

American  Gathering  Lettuce.  New  Globe-shaped,  Red-Top  Turnip.  Glasgow  Prize  Cockscomb. 

Improved  Christina  Melon.  Perfect  Gem  Squash.  New  Dwarf  Bachelor's  Buttons. 

Yellow  Danvers  Onion,  White-Seeded  Guinea  Corn.  Mixed  Large-Flowering  Phlox  Drum- 

Fern-Leaved  Parsley.  Russian  or  Oscar  Wilde  Sunflower.  mondii. 


Douglas  Spruce. 

Weymouth  Pine. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus. 

Glasgow  Prize  Cockscomb. 

New  Dwarf  Bachelor’s  Buttons. 

Mixed  Large-Flowering  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii. 


POWELL  BROTHERS, 

SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA., 
LnrKCdl  mid  fluent  collection  In  ilie  World 
ol  Ulyde-dnle  StnllioitM,  (lie  beat  breed  ol 
DrnU  Horne*.  Also  an  importation  of  the  choicest 
PerolieroM-\orin(*ii*  to  be  found.  Breeders  of 
Trotting-Breil  It nnditer*,  and  Importers  and 
'Breeders  of  Holstein  uud  Devon  Cattle.  Rare 
Individual  Excellence  and  Choicest  Pedigree  our 
Specialties,  at  some  time  avoiding  animals  whose 
constitutional  riper,  energies,  a  ad  stamina  have  been 
impaired  by  high  feedina  and  over-fattening.  Cata 
loKUes  Free.  Correspondeuee  solicited 
M^nr.ion  Rtifnl  %'»*  *-Vnrkpr 

CALVES  AND  COWS. 

Prevented  sucking  each  Other,  also  self-sucking,  by 
‘‘Rice’s  Pateut  Malleable  Iron  Weaner,”  used  by  all 
stock  raisers.  Price  by  mall,  post-paid,  for  calves  till 
1  year  old,  58c.;  till  2  years  old,  S7o.;  older,  $l.UU.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

H.  C.  RICE,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


fi/mp,  ^lan  e,  &c. 


The  Original  Introducer  ot  the 

Bidwell  STRAWBERRY 

Offers  100,000  plants  for  sale.  Its  eminent  success 
wherever  tried  establishes  it  as  a  standard  variety. 
Plants  trimmed,  packed  and  shipped  t«»  75c  per  dozen ■ 
$2  per  10();  per  1,000;  also  150  other  varieties.  Send 
for  circular  with  prices.  T.  T.  LYON,  South  Haven, 
Michigan. 

UCUfP  6 TAT  O  E  S , 

If  Es  ff  Deli  a  nee,  Luxury  .Cook’s  Superb, La  Plume 
Triumph  and  other  sew  vaiuktikS.  Some  of  the  bust 
kvilii  offered,  Catalogue  free  Address  ISAAC  F. 
TILLING  HAST,  La  Plume,  Laek’a  Co..  Pa. 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES^^ 

'*hl1  V  1  tions  of  these  and 

IVIUNCH  EST  PP  many  other  varieties  of  choice 

iimiiwn  to  i  tit,  Small  j,yuiu  Trees,  vice., 

□  IPWtLL,  Hosts,  element  J  ree  on  appli- 
SFNECA  OUEEN.  cation  to B. S,  ANDERSON, 

WSl"  eniilvi  1  (uocuaor  to  Farley  a  Ao.iersou, 

PRIMO,  Cayuga  Lake  Nurseries, 

JERSEY  QUEEN.  ^  mon  Spring*,  N  .7, 

KffA  AAA  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

"  iMljVVW  largely  of  Shurpless.  Crescent  Seedling, 
uml  Wilson’s  Albany ;  Queen  of  the  Market  and  Re 
liance  Raspberries;  Keller  ami  Leconte  Pears  aid 
Peach  Trees  by  mull.  A  full  Hue  of  No.  1  Nurse  y 
Stock.  A  15-page  catalogue,  show  lug  how  and  what  O 
plant,  mailed  gratis.  KAiNDOLPH  PETERS, 

Wn.MiNuroM,  Dta.AW.utK. 

M  1  I  Brotukrs,  South  IJ).Mtontoury,  T>T|i 
ll  i\  L.  C.  Conn.,  arc  headgurters  for  and  Dlu 


THE  ASSORTMENT  WILL^NOT  BE  BROKEN  OR  SOLD  SEPARATELY  EXCEPT  AT  REGULAR  CATALOGUE  RATES. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 


RS 


COMMERCIAL 
NUPSERIES 


SEEDS!  IS 

I  It  payntoiiave  good  tools  and  seeds.  ! 

PApncwcnc  I  It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  house. 

SiiBprovuru  I  11  wfll  pay  you  to  send  for  our  |  culture.! 

NURSERYMEN 


A  Specialty  at  these  Nurseries— Extra  Strong 
Out-Door  Plants,  also  Fine  Pot  Plants  Cheap. 
(Every  variety  or  Hardy  TreeB  8ud  PlantB.  both 
Fruit  and  Ornamental.)  Send  for  our  Catalogue. 

Address,  W.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


It  pays  tohave  good  tools  and  seeds. 
It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  house. 
It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


IMPLEMENTS 


T.  B. 
MINtR’S 


Great  Seedling 

GRAPES 

For  Sale. 


Cahoon  Ittoadcaat  Seed  Sower,  WE  A  HE  THE 

Matthews’  Seed  Drills,  and  _ SOLE 

other  first-class  goods,  WESTERN 


.  her  firstclass  goods.  .  _ 

Everything  for  the  Lawn,  Oar- 1  AGENTS, 
den,  Greenhouse  or  Nursery.  I 

We  WARRANT  everything  ns  represented. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

-  SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  Whol«.*J«  and  Retail.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


AGENTS. 


The  best  variety  of  his  10,000  Seedlings,  land  2 
year  old  plants  of  Black  and  White  drapes  are  now 
offered. 

All  particulars  furnished  free  on  application  to 

MRS.  T.  B.  51  IN  Kit,  Li.nden,  N.  J. 


A  Descriptive  Illustrated  Nursery 

CATALOGUE  of’  SCI  Pages 
£&~  Sent  to  all  applicants. 

WM.  n.  MOON.  Morrisville,  Pa. 


- 


III  A  H  A  H  A  The  New  White  Grape. 

JAJ  |  ft  |  ft  SJ  ft  A  few  responsible  parties 

IV  I  U  ll  U  flcl  U  in  good  grape  rcgluns  are 

mnuman- wanted  to  plant  vtne- 
yards  of  ihts  most  promising  of  nil  grapes,  to  whom 
special  Inducements  will  be  given,  and  payment  for 
vines  made  eoutiugenl  upon  production  of  fruit. 

Address  THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO., 

LockpoRT,  N.  Y. 


C ® M M'E R C |»A  L 

W10?SER\K^ 


Hardy  frees,  bit  ru  os,  viues,  r.osco, -an.  .«»,.>  .  *ug 
I'ltll  •  i.  i . .  ST,  with  prices  e*  12.  PH,  l.UAl.tnai leu/rer. 
Send  starni  for  descriptive  FRU  IT  ana  illustrated 
I1UN  \,i|  i  NTAb  catalogues,  6  cents.  Fair  prices, 
prompt  intention  and  reliable  stock.  Address 

DM.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BOOMINGTON  [PHttNtx] 
NURSERY.  139?-Ef0?i°cSlfi1 

s  Entail'd  i  PrieedUfunlomie  Uorspi  mg 
i  1852.  |  1882  mulled  Iree  .weud  lor  it. 

SiDNEY  TUTTLE,  aqt.,  Bloosu.ngto.s.  Illinois. 


BKRRY  BASKETS.  -  BEST,  CHEAPEST.  Free 
circular.  N.  D.  BaTTEKSON,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


X.  D.  BATTEKSON.  Buffalo.  X.  Y. 


ONE  DIME  IN  SILVER 


■%  4%  4%  m  a  We  give  more  ami  better  plants  tor 
Ull  VL  the  money  ttuui  any  other  bouse 
n  HI  u  L.  u iu  country.  Catalogue  for  l&?2 
■  1.  W  W  mm  w  now  ready.  KitKK  TO  sij...  Send  tor 
one  and  see  for  yourself  tbe  beautiful  plants  we  offer. 
MILLER  tic  HUNT,  Wrights  GhoVK,  Cuutaoo.  111. 

The  New  Grapes. 

Oue  POCK  LTNGTOX,  one  PRENTISS,  one  DUCH¬ 
ESS,  one  LADY  WASHINGTON,  one  JEFFERSON, 
one  BRIGHTON,  one  WORDEN  for  $5.00.  One  half 
dozen  each  of  the 

Sixteen  New  Straw’berries, 
described  In  my  free  Catalogue,  for  &4.50. 

GEO.  S-  WALES,  Rochester,  H-  Y- 

Seed  Potatoes. 

White  Elephant . $5  U)  per  barrel. 

Late  Beauty  of  ilebron .  LOd  “  “ 

Mammoth  Pearl .  TOO  “ 

Beauty  of  Hebron .  4.00  "  “ 

Delivered  at  railroad  In  good  Hour  barrel  free. 
FRANK  QUA. 

H All f ford,  VVasiunoton  Co.,  X.  Y. 


rn%  0%  ^  M  in  i>IA II.,  Post  Paid, 
nn  O  C  TEN  tor  .S  1 .00.  Viz.,  Catli- 
I.  I  I  ^  r  a.  erbic  Jlennct,  rosy  pink; 

1‘crlc  dcs  JurHlns.  golden  yel¬ 
low;  Nluheto-,  snow  white;  Douglas,  bright  cherry. 
La  France,  suilnv  rose;  Uou  Sllene,  brilliant  carmine; 
General  .launemlijot,  brUliaut  crlmaon ;  5larie  Van 
Houtle,  delicate  yellow  ;  Cornelia  Cook,  lurge  white; 
Marechal  Neil,  large  yellow.  Address 

ROBERT  J.  IIAI.tIDa Y,  Baltimore,  5Id. 


RURAL  BRANCHING  SO  IU.  HU  ill. 

Seed  pure  and  good,  15cts.  package  by  mail.  Wat¬ 
son's  Seedling  Potatoes,  earlier  and  better  than 
Early  Rose,  $2  bushel.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

JB.  L.  Wood,  _ 

Doc  Rim,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Cl  AX  AD  A  BLACKCAP  RASPBERRY,  is  larger,  bet- 
i  ter,  fir  hardier  than  Mammoth  Chester,  and  as 
productive.  Most  desirable  for  huuie  use  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Catalogue  Free.  K.  Y.  TEAS, 

Dunreltb.  Henry  Co.,  Ind, 

Amber  Cane  Need. 

Southwestern  grown.  Weighs  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
With  full  instructions  for  making  syrup.  Price  $4.50 
f  r  6u  lbs.  Less  amount  10c.  or.  lb. 

C.  .1.  REYNOLDS,  Corning,  X.  Y. 

^>AVE  MONEY. 

Send  to  the  originator  and  grower  for  Price  List  of 
choice  Farm  Seeds  and  Potatoes. 

S.  W.  STEllUETT.  Baknitz,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 


Will  pay  for  "Garden  Talks,”  an  Illustrated  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Magazine  for  the  Home  and  Market  Gardener.” 
Address  TUISCO  GREINER.  Naples.  X.  Y 


POTATOES! 

Per  bush  Per  bbl. 

Early  Heanty  of  Ilebron  ..  ..$3  5 ■> . $5  oo 

ICuriy  Ohio.'. .  i  75 .  5  5tl 

Early  Snowflake .  2  50 .  4  50 

Clarke's  no  1 .  3  HO .  (100 

While  Elephant .  3  50  ....  7  00 

Burintliit  seedling . . .  2  50  —  4  50 

St.  Piilriek .  3  00 .  5.50 

Mammoth  Pearl .  3  00 .  5  50 

Lute  Beauty  oi  Hebron .  3  00 .  5  a0 

Belle .  .  3  50  _  7  00 

MatOllJdSS . 2  50 _  5  00 

Silver  Skin .  ...  3  00......  G  oo 

Pride uf  America . .  .  3  'X) 6  00 

P.  A  K  Early  Sunrise,  $1  per  ib. 

P.  &  K  t'otiuiierov,  $1  per  lb 

PRICE &KNICKERBOCKER, 

80  STATE  ST..  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


John  Saul’s  Catalogue  ot  New, 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 
for  1882. 

Is  nnw  ready  with  a  colored  plate.  It  Is  full 
In  realty  good  and  bcamlful  plants.  New  Dracaa- 
nas.  New  Crotons,  New  Roses,  New  Pelargoniums, 
with  a  rich  collection  of  Nine  Foliage  and  other 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at.  low  prices;  Free  to  all  my 
customers,  to  others  10  eta.,  or  a  Plain  copy  free. 

Catalogues  of  Roses.  Seeds.  Fruit  trees,  Oruhlds 
ic..  free.  JOHN  MAUI.  \Vu«hln* t oil.  D. Cl. 


SMALL  FRUITS!! 

PLANTS  tor  the  million,  atprlces  to  milt  the  million.  A 
•uperbly  Illustrated  hook,  “SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL 


superbly  lllustrfcled l»oc»k,  “Sul 

FiU'lTS/’  vs  ith  a  very  liberal  mm 

nfler.  Cntnlfljpie  free. 

Comwah-^on-Hiiclson,  ■ilUb 

Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

5  pkgs.  Ilower  seeds,  our  choice,  10  cents. 

5  good  Gladioli,  10  cents.  Lilies,  Roses,  Geraniums, 
Tuberoses,  etc.,  all  choice  varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

N.  HALLOCK.  Creed  moor.  N.  Y. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


BRINGS 


SEED  STORE 


«T0  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 


^  A  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 

V  WT  v  can  Good  Vegetables  lie  obtained 

\  \  OyW*t~V/Al?Vt  The  character  of  LANDRKTIl’S  SEEDS 
\  \Cf>4  P  p  M  |j^2ifcliaa  been  substantiated,  beyond  all  question. 

»•  MSU ^  They  are  the  STAND  ARD  for  Quality.  Over 

1500  acres  lu  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  our  own 
Founded  cultivation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 

packages,  or  drop  u»  %  postal  card  for  prices  n’ud  Catalogue.  Address 

pAVID  LANORETH  A  SONS,  21  and  23 8.  Sixth  Street.  Philadelphia. 


SMALLFRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSESand  PANSIES 

My  catalogue  gives*  hill  InatrucHnns  for 
culture,  describes  the  new  varieties,  offers  Plants  at 
reasonable  prices  O  U#  A  I  PQ  Rochester 
and  Is  free  toalL  Ui  W.Vw  ALtu  NewYork. 

MARBLEHEAD 

Early  Sweet  Corn 

Is  the  most  profitable  of  .ill,  because  it  matures  before  any 
other  kind,  tfivlnjj  farmers  complete  control  of  the  early  mar¬ 
ket.  I  warrant  it  to  be  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  Minnesota, 
Narragansett  or  Crosby,  and  decidedly  earlier  than  Dolly 
Dutton,  Tom  Thumb  or  Early  Boynton.  Of  size  of  Minnesota, 
and  very  sweet.  The  original  introducer,  I  send  pure  stock, 
postpaid,  per  packaee  is  cents per  quart,  70  cents  ;  per  peck, 
by  express,  $3.00.  In  my  catalogue ,  free  to  all,)  are  emphatic 
recommendations  from  farmers  and  gardeners. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  marblehrad.  Mass. 

maiM — 1 1  *  1  nib 

HlFlOWERSl 

Over  1500  distinct  Varieties.  All  strong  Plants, 

each  labeled,  delivered  safely  by  mail.  Largest  assort¬ 
ment.  Low  prices.  In  business  28  years.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  Stark  compri->r<ftU  desirable  virieiiss.  Only 
mature  plants  seat.  Our  now  Illustrated  IIund-Dook. 
sent  tree,  contains  name  and  description  of  each  plant,  with 
instructions  for  au ocraaful  cultivation.  1'on't  purchase  plants 
elsciehrrs  before  sending  for  our  neir  LI  A  lin.onnv 
All  lovers  ot  /towers  ahonld  have  onr  HARU  DUUIV 
Every  buyer  of  cheap  plants  should  have  it.  Every  one  want- 
mg  new  and  choice  plants  Hhould  send  for  our  Hand-book, 
1TOOFF.S,  BROTHER  A  THOMAS. 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

mum  i  m, 

SEEDSMEN, 

158  Chambers  Street,  Jiew  York. 

Catalogues  mailed  tree  on  application. 


Mnr  TJfl  ®Yuit  Trees,  -Small  Fruits, 
Ml  li  V  Gru|»e-Viues.  Nursery  Catalogue 

lLlJUName  Ij  ifC  Dill? 

rCo.^«s  u  1/  Mu  iliiiilv  o 


niTC  RUSSIAN  WHITE. 

9u  to  100 bush. to  acre.  Straw  strong 
I  ^9  ami  stiff;  does  not  gel  down,  rarely 
rusts.  1  a  at)c;  4  tt  81.25,  post-piaiu. 
Bush.  $1.5D;  charges  not  paid  on  bushel  orders.  New 
■».  j.  |-  r  r\  bags  25c.  A  large  assortment  of  Irult 
I  fts  k  k  V  and  ornamental  trees  cheap;  prices 
I  IlklaW  on  application.  I  promise  to  save 
■-  --.-r  ■  -  you  the  disappointment  arising  from 

untrue  varieties,  Enclose  stamp  tor  warranty.  Wa¬ 
terloo  I'eacts  a  specialty.  $4  per  doz.  Rape  J  uiy  2uth. 

H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO  SEED. 

Hotter  for  sale  a  quantity  of  the  “BRAND"  To¬ 
bacco  Seed— a  variety  extensively  grown  in  the  Che¬ 
mung  Valley,  ami  held  In  high  repute  for  Its  large- 
size  leaves  and  superior  qualities.  Fer  ounce.  50  els,; 
per  half  ounce.  25  cents.  U.  A.  GOFF,  Jr.. 

Elmira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


jrSEED  POTATOES.-^ 


QUEEN  OF  THE  VALLEY . per  bbl....  $4  50 

WHITE  ELEPHANT .  “  ....  ».00 

AMERICAN  MAGNUM  BONUJI .  ”  ....  4.50 

Beauty  of  Hebrou,  Ohio,  etc.,  etc.  Also  choice  Seeds 
and  Plants.  Address 

TUISCO  GREINER,  Naples.  X.  Y. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  tree. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO., 

P.  O.Box2541.  114  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

IIOVEY’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 
of  .SEEDS  and 

New  and  Bare  Plants  for  1882. 

Will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  The  Catalogues 
contain  descriptive  lists  of  all  the  best  struins  of  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  choice  Novelties,  aud  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  New  aud  Rare  Plants. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

16  South  .Market  Street,  Huston,  JIuss. 


nncl 

SHOULD  SEND  FOB  OUli  CATALOGUE.  SS 
H  REM  KM  HKK  we  are  the  largest  raisers  Irl 
H  of  many  classes  of  Plants  in  111 

Ejk)  the  country,  and  have  the  best  facilities  for  M 
■21  transacting  business. 

Bui  i>0  acres — nil  dowers.  lt>  Urge  Greenhouses. 

El  V.  H.  HALLOCK,  SON  A  THORPE,  N.X.  J3 

DC  A  RED  If  you  love  rare  (lowers,  choicest  only, 
lit  Ml#  til  address  ELL1B  BROS.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
It  will  astonish  and  please.  Free. 

BEAUTIFY  YOUR  110.11  K  GROUNDS 

Webstor’sGrnamentalGardeuers'Hand  Book  ofCholce 
Seeds  and  rare  Plains  contains  u  complete  map  of  a 
beautiful  country  home.  Fuel,  Send  fora  eopy.  Ad- 
dreasWm.  Webster.  LtuidseapeEugmeer, Rochester,  NY 

aUT  Read  ih**  advertisements  (a  this  paper. 


APRIL  8 


LITTLES  CHEMICAL  FLUID 


IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


BRADLEY  &  COMPANY 


SYRACUSE,  M.  Y(; 


MU0T0MS 


A  bit  of  reasoning  a  la  mode  de  Dumas 
ascribed  to  Rossini: — "I  don’t  like  spinach, 
and  it  is  very  fortunate  I  don’t  because  if  I 
did  like  it  I  should  eat  it,  and  I  can’t  endure 


I  wouldn’t  care  to  be  the  prettiest  girl 
ali  re,”  simpered  a  swain  as  he  sat  in  a  clpaw- 
ing  room  the  other  day. — “Indeed!  Why 
not?”  was  the  response. — “Because,”  said  he, 
“I’d  rather  be  next  to  her.” 

Speaking  of  a  well-known  cantatrice,  a 
critic  says,  “She  might  be  a  more  attractive 
singer  if  in  the  middle  of  the  most  affecting 
passage  she  did  not  look  as  though  she  were 
counting  how  much  money  there  was  in  the 
house.” 

Distinguished  Amateurs.  —  The  Poet- 
Poetic  Husband:  “  Hear  this  sonnet  of  mine, 
Emily.  It  has  cost  me  much  labor;  and 
though  1  say  it  who  shouldn’t  it’s  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  Shakspeare  or  Milton.” — Prosaic 
Wife:  “  Certainly,  my  love.  But  I  wish  you 
would’t  write  sonnets  on  our  best  cream-laid 
note-paper  I  I  must  get  you  some  foolscap !” — 


What  It  Did  for  an  Old  Lady. 

Coshocton  Station,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1878. 

Gents— A  number  of  people  had  been  using 
your  bitters  here,  and  with  marked  effect.  In 
one  case  a  lady  of  over  70  years  had  been  sick 
for  years,  and  for  the  past  ten  yearn  has  not 
been  able  to  lie  around  half  the  time.  About  six 
months  ago  she  got  so  feeble  she  was  helpless. 
Her  old  remedies,  or  physicians,  being  of  no 
avail,  I  sent  to  Deposit,  forty-five  miles,  and 
got  a  bottle  of  Hop  Bittters.  It  improved  her 
so  she  was  able  to  dress  herself  and  walk  about 
the  house.  When  she  had  taken  the  second 
bottle  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  her  own 
room  and  walk  out  to  her  neighbor's,  and  has 
improved  all  the  time  since.  My  wife  and 
children  also  have  derived  great,  benefit  from 
their  use,  W,  B.  Hathaway, 

Agt.  U.  S.  Ex.  Co.— Adv. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Jones  has  read  that  no  animal  can  withstand  the  glance  of  the  human  eye.  He  don’t  believe  it, 


BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  TEDDER 


BAUGH’S  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLAR  PHOSPHATE 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Price  $25  Per  Toil  ol  2,000  Pouuils, 

In  3?liiladelpliia. 

This  is  not  an  Acid  Phosphate,  or  dissolved  S.  C.  Rock,  but  is  a  regular 

Raw  Bone  Ammoniated  Super-Phosphate. 

Guaranteed  Analysis  printed  on  each  bag.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  BAUCH  &  SON S,  Sole  Manufacturers 

PHIIiADEXiPHIA,  PA. 


NEW  KNIFE— 3-blade;  Stag  or  Ebony 
Handle;  long  blade.os  carefully  made  tin 
ft  razor.Prtee,post-pald,$l.All  our  goods 
hand-forged  from  razor  steel  and  re. 

S laced  free  If  soft  or 
awy.  Our  Farmer's 
Extra  Strong  3-blade, 
"5c.;  medium  2blade, 
50c.;  1-blade,  2Sc.;  ex- 
ViiShMz W/llm/t)*,  tra  strong  1* 


MAHEE  &  SEOSH, 

30  Monroe  Si., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


o  SUPERIORLY  PROVED  « 

THE  SIMPLEST  &  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 


LIGHT-  RUNNING 


BELCH KK  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Has  received  First  Premiums  from  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  England,  and  nil  state  and  County  Agrl 
cultural  Societies  where  exhibited. 

“Never  Trails  to  Give  Satisfaction.” 
Send  for  circulars. 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Maes.,  or  Atlanta,  Oa. 


sent  free.  PRUNING  KNIFE,  oil  temper. . 41.  Budding  Knives.  35c.,  and  oil  tempered,  65c. ;  Pru  u lug  Shears* 
$1,  post-paid.  “  How  to  Use  a  Razor  ”  sent  free. 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


r  WILBOR’S  COMPOUND  OF  ^ 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
.  OIL  AND  LIME.^ 


HILLand  DRILL 

PHOSPHATE 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 


Works  easy,  throws  * 
conslant  stream, 

Via*  Porcelain  Lined 
Cylinder. 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  A  Host  Foree 
Pnmp  In  the  world  for 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells, 

Thousands  In  use  In 
every  part  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States. 

Never  Freeses  In  Win* 
ter. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
Prices 


roOoufiumptivsii — 'Will>ov,»  Cod  3Liv- 
crOil  ami  1. line  lias  now  broil  bdnrc  the  public 
twenty  years,  and  bus  steadily  grown  In  favor  and 
appreciation.  Tills  could  not  he  the  case  unless  the 
preparation  was  Of  high  Intrinsic  value.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  Phosphate  of  lime  with  pure  C<id  Liv¬ 
er  Oil,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Wilbor,  has  produced  a 
new  phase  In  the  treatment  of  Consumption  and  all 
diseases pf  the  Lungs.  This  nrtleJe  can  he  taken  by 
tin-  most  delicate  Invalid  without  creating  the  dis¬ 
gusting  nausea  which  is  Buch  an  objection  to  the  Cod 
Y.i  ver  oil  when  taken  without  Lime.  It  Is  prescribed 
In  the  regular  faculty.  Sold  by  the  proprietor,  A.  B. 
VVTi.uoR,  Chemist,  Boston,  and  by  all  druggists. 


For  the  past  five  years  we  have  made  a  Specialty  of 

CLUB  ORDERS. 

From  an  experiment  in  1877  this  branch  of  our 
business  has  grown  to  be  a  decided  success,  wo 
having  sent  out  in  1881  over  10,000  different  Club 
Orders,  going  to  nearly  every  Slate  in  the  Union , 
We  carry  the  largest’ Stock  of  any  Tea  Store  in 
Boston,  import  the  most  ol’ our  Fretniu in  Tea  and 
Dinner  Sets,  and  pay  Cash  for  everything,  and 
have  abundant  Capital  to  do  with.  We  nave  a 
large  list  of  Premiums  for  from  J5  to  $0O 
orders,  including  Silver-Plated  Ware,  Gold-Band  Tea 
Sets,  Dinner  Sets,  Majolica  Ware,  JapaneseGoods,  &c. 
fully  described  in  our  Price  and  Premium  List. 
Send  us  Postal  for  one, 


This  Is  a  truobonu  superphosphate,  and 
may  he  Used  on  any  crop,  in  the  hill  or  drill  I 
I  or  broadcast,  t  lthor  with  or  mahout  manure, 
i  ,i  and  will  produce  a  much  earlier  and  larger 
)ii/  crop.  In  the  Ueportof  llto  Muss.  Inspector  L 
|||  of  Fertilizers.  Its  valuation  1«  front  $3  to 
I !.  ,910  per  ton  higher  than  other  Phosphates 
,[  which  aell  -at  the  satno  price.  Thu  past 
|||  year  over  8000  twin  woro  Bold  ugailist  100 
i  i  tons  three  years  ago,  showing  that  it  is  | 
lil  liked  by  the  farmers.  If  there  is  no  local 
1,1  .  agent  near  yon,  send  to  us. 

||  Also  for  sale  STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES. 

B0WKER  FERTILIZER  CQ! 

ife,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK  Ji 


N  ON-POISONOUS 


801  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MOUND  CITY  FEED  MILL 


(Patented  in  V.  .S'.,  uly  3,  1877) 

MORRIS  LITTLE  &  SON,  Proprietors  and  Manufae 
turers. 

Is  superior  to  all  other  Dips. 

Is  cheaper,  for  1  gallon  makes  100  gallons  of  mixture. 

Is  warm  amt  protecting  to  the  skin  wnter  proollng  It 
against,  wet  weuthcr,  and  perfectly  safe  to  use  In 
the  coldest  weather. 

Increases  quantity  and  improves  quality  of  the  wool, 
for  wool  twice  clipped  has  been  declared  worth  $1 
per  “  ton  "  (3s  lbs.)  more  money. 

Is  a  sure  cure  and  remedy  as  follows: 

SHEEP- Scab,  Ticks,  Llcc,  Fly  and  Maggots,  Grab  Id 
the  head  and  Worms  In  the  throut  tn  Lambs. 

HOUSES  Mango,  Lloe,  Thrush,  Grease  Cracked 
Heels,  Saddle  and  other  Galls,  Glanders,  Hots. 

CATTLE— Lice,  Foot  and  Mouth  disease;  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. 

DOOR  Mange  and  Fleas;  makes  the  coat  glossy. 

HOGS— Mange  and  Lice.  Internally  for  worms  In  all 
animals:  ulcers  and  wounds  of  all  kinds. 

POULTRY'— Fleus  and  I  .loo,  Purdies  the  houses. 

HORTICULTURE— Auhls.  Blight,  Seale  on  Orange 
Trees,  Bark  I, Ice,  Rust  lu  Carrots. 

Price  per  gallon,  $l.H0;  Ten  gallons  and  upwards, 

41. 8.5.  Scud  3-cent  stamp  for  many  recent  U.  H.  testi¬ 
monials  to  T,  W.  LA  WFORD,  Gen'l  Agent, 

My  Agency  established  April.  1879. 

Mention  Mils  paper.,  Koi  7»O  l,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Our  Latest  Invention, 

The  most  Rapid  Grinder  ever 
=£5**  Made.  We  make  the  only 
Corn  and  Cob  .Mill  with  caxt 
Ee!  east-steel  (hinders,  it  we 
rail  to  furnish  proof,  will 
;4  ->  give  you  a  Mill.  Ten  differ- 
►-..Vi cut  styles  and  sizes.  The 
only  mill  that,  sifts  the  meal. 
Wo  also  make  the  Celebrated 
Brit#*  BIO  OIANT. 

Send  for  Circular  to 
J.  A.  FIELD  4  00.  ‘  ‘ 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 


NEW  DISCOVERY, 


For  several  years  we  have  furnished  the  Dairymen  of 
America  with  an  excellent  artificial  color  for  butter;  so 
meritorious  that  it  met  with  great  success  everywhere, 
receiving  the  highest  (and  only)  prizes  at  both  Interna¬ 
tional  Dairy  Fairs. 

But  liy  patient  and  scientific  chemical  research  we  have 
improved  in  several  points,  and  now  offer  this  now  color 
as 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 


Sr.  Louis,  Mo. 


Platform  and  Three  Spring 


WAGONS  &  BUGGIES 


The  Advantages  Are 

IT  WILD  NOT  COLOR  THE  BUTTERMILK. 


EVERY  WAGON  IS  FULLY  WARRANTED. 
These  are  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  strongest 
wagons  of  tholr  kind  in  the  market.  Every  Farmer 
and  Dairyman  should  have  one.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 
WATERTOWN  SPRING  WAGON  CO., 
Wutmown,  N.  Yt 

WUOLKKAUK  A0KN01E8. 

Green  &  Llehtenbergcr,  21  &  20  North  Clinton  Street, 
Chicago,  HI. 

C.  W.  Bhutto,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dalton  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Trumbull,  Reynolds  &  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Deere  &  Co.,  Council  bluffs,  rowa.  _ 


IT  WILL  NOT  TURN  RANCID 


Mill  Manufactory. 

ePSgjJi  GRIST  MILLS 

JUnfij  OF  r UK NOU  BUHB  STONE. 

—  jQlSfaSIffiL  Portable  Mills  for  Farm- 
erg.  Haw  Mills,  etc.;  16  sl- 

Price  from  shu  up.  Com 
S VE£>  plete  Mill  and  8heller,$95. 

P94w  a  boy  i'.iui  grind  and  keep 

I|J  order  Adapted  to  any 

kind  of  suitable  power. 
f  Complete  Flouring  and 
Corn  Milla. 

NORDYKE  k  MAHMON  OO..  Indianapolis.  Ind, 


IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  COLOR  MADE 


It  has  these  good  qualities  because  It  Is  the  strongest 
and  brightest  color,  and,  while  prepared  In  oil,  it  Is  so 
compounded  thatlt  i.-.  Impossible  for  itto  become  rancid. 

BEWARE  of  all  Imitations,  and  of  all  other  oil  col¬ 
ors,  for  every  other  one  iu  liable  to  become  rancid  and 
spoil  the  butter  Into  which  it  is  put.  Ask  for  W.  R.  & 
CO.’S  IMPROVED  COLOR  and  take  no  other.  If  you 
cannot  get  it  write  to  us  to  know  where  and  how  to  get 
it  without  extra  expense.  (40) 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A.  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


McCormick  =S§ 

grown.  Grows  very  large,  is  of  fine  onullty,  not  bo  late 
as  Peach  Blow  and  far  surpassing  fit  yield  ;  It  Is  lies- 

take  the  Lead  as  a  late  Potato.  SttSS 

a  large  static,  and  now  offered  at  these  moderate  pri¬ 
ces,  50c.  per  half  peck;. 75c.  pk.;  $2.50  bu.;  *0.00  hhl.; 
(By  mall  50c.  per  lb.  I  Circulars  free.  Address. 

J.  A.  FOOTE,  Seedsman,  TglUlU  IIautic,  IND. 


Eggs  ior  Hatoliiug. 

L.  Brahmas,  S,  8.  Hamburgs,  P.  Rocks,  B.  B.  Red 
Games,  $1.00  per  13.  DANIEL  D.  H  UBBS, 

Jouesvllle,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I3T*  Read  the  advertisements  In  this  paper. 
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NEW  YORK,  APRIL  15,  1882. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2,00  PER  YEAR, 


♦ 

STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

Retrospective  and  Prospective. 

E.  WILLIAMS. 

The  strawberry  season  of  ’80  and  ’81  pre¬ 
sented  the  extremes  of  wetness  and  drought, 
heat  and  cold  in  striking  contrast.  In  ’80  the 
heat  and  drought  told  with  great  effect  on 
the  fruit;  in  ’81,  with  equal  or  more  severe 
effect  on  the  plants,  destroying  whole  beds 
entirely,  in  some  cases,  preventing  the  growth 
of  young  plants  in  others,  and  deferring  till 
the  coming  Spring  the  planting  of  many  a 
proposed  bed  last  Fall.  In  ’80  the  crop  suffered 
from  the  want  of  moisture;  in  ’81,  from  a 
superabundance  of  it. 

Notes  on  Varieties. 

Duncan  gave  me  the  first  ripe  berry  on 
May  30th. 

Crescent  Seedling  followed  on  June  3d. 
The  crop  was  abundant  and  held  out  of  a  fair 
average  size  to  the  end,  much  better  than  ever 
before.  Where  quantity  rather  than  quality 
is  the  object  sought,  the  Crescent  seems  to 
“fill  the  bill.” 


Boyden’s  No.  SO,  which  was  a  total  failure 
in  1880,  was  very  satisfactory  in  1881,  showing 
that  moisture  is  essential  for  its  success. 

Forest  Rose  also  did  well,  but  I  think  it 
would  ha  vn  done  better  if  it  had  had  company 

rfor,  although  it  is  of  the 
bisexual,  or  perfect-flow¬ 
ering,  class,  many  of  the 
late  berries  were  imper¬ 
fectly  developed;  proba¬ 
bly  through  a  want  of 
pollen  at  the  time  of  in- 

Cumberland  Triumph 
still  continues  to  main 
tain  its  character  as  a 
good  family  berry;  but, 
■v  pm??*-  as  in  the  case  of  all  the 
others,  the  quality  was 
^  _  n°t  as  high  as  in  1880, 

-A-  Few  of  the  Newer 
Varieties. 

Glendale  is  a  late, 
'  productive,  light-scar- 

Boyden  No.  30.— Fig.  131.  let,  acid  berry  of  medium 

size  after  the  type  of 
the  old  Scotch  Runner,  with  a  reflexed  calyxi 
making  it  easy  to  hull.  If  there  is  a  market 
demand  for  such  fruit,  it  might  be  profitable 


once,  and  I  never  saw  a  worse  case,  and — 

what  is  more  singular—  a  new  bed  made  in 

the  Fall  on  my  home  grounds  where  I  have 

grown  strawberries  at  intervals  for  15  years 

past,  the  plants  being 

taken  from  the  above  bed, 

did  not  show  a  particle 

of  the  disease.  Some  of 

our  fungologists  could  A 

hardly  do  horticulture  a 

better  service  than  to  fvS 

make  a  special  study  of  v,' j 

this  fungus  and  learn,  if 

possible,  how  to  cure  or  ^ 

Miner’s  Prolific  failed  / 

to  fulfill  its  promise  in  1SS0  (&?$$$&* 
on  accou nt  of  the  drought ; 
but  last  season  it  devolped  V(, . ' 

and  perfected  an  im-  V  * 

mense  crop  of  magnificent 
fruit.  It  was  somewhat 
affected  with  blight,  but 
not  badly.  It  probably 
has  more  resistive  force 
than  Downing.  It  is  a 
very  bright,  attractive  berry  and  quite  satis¬ 
factory  so  far. 

Sharpless  bore  heavily,  but  the  tendency 


the  fingers  to  get  hold  of  it  with  ease.  I  wish 
could  say  it  was  as  desirable  for  the  quality  of 
its  fruit  as  for  its  beauty — quality  medium. 

Warren,  like  the  above,  is  of  Kentucky 
origin,  and,  like  it,  beautiful  and  attractive 
in  appearance,  but  of  indifferent  quality.  In 
size,  shape,  and  appearance  this  reminds  me 
very  much  of  Ward’s  Favorite,  a  popular 
variety  in  this  vicinity  12  or  15  years  ago,  but 
in  quality  of  fruit  this  bears  no  comparison  to 
that.  It  is  not  as  productive  as  Longfellow, 
there  being  only  three  to  five  berries  on  a  stalk ; 
generally  erect,  and  the  fruit  seems  to  keep 
better  than  the  Longfellow. 

Marvin  was  about  as  near  a  total  failure  as 
any  strawberry  I  ever  tried.  Although 
alongside  of  the  Warren,  it  made  a  sorry  show 
as  regards  growth  or  fruiting.  From  a  dozen 
plants,  costing,  I  think,  $4  in  the  Fall  of  ’79, 
I  have  so  far  failed  to  get  a  dozen  decent 
berries.  Does  it  continue  to  merit  the  high 
praise  given  it  by  the  editor  of  the  Rural  on 
his  grounds?  [By  mistake  every  plant  of  the 
Marvin  was  dug  up  and  destroyed.  Eds.] 

Finch’s  Prolific,  a  berry  of  Ohio  origin,  a 
few  plants  of  which  were  sent  me  for  trial  in 
the  Spring  of,  ’79  by  a  member  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Horticultural^Society,  failed  in  1880  to 
show  any  remarkable  characteristics,  which  I 
attributed  to  the  very  unfavorable  season.  In 
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SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  STRAWBERRIES — From  Nature. — Fig.  123 


Charles  Downing,  one  of  our  oldest  and 
best  standard  sorts,  promised,  early  in  the 
season,  to  do  as  well  as  of  yore;  but  the  blight 
struck  it  before  it  began  to  ripen,  and  so 
severely  that  the  crop  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
This  bed  was  put  out  in  1880,  on  ground  that 
had  never  had  strawberries  on  it  before,  on 


to  deformity  in  the  largest  berries  was  much 
more  prevalent  than  heretofore,  the  berries 
were  hollow,  spongy  and  insiped.  On  the 
whole,  I  was  not  as  well  pleased  with  the 
quality  as  previously.  The  old  bed  produced 
fruit  of  the  best  shape  and  quality, though  less 
of  it  than  in  previous  years, 


to  grow  for  this  purpose,  as  it  seems  to  keep 
and  carry  well,  but  for  family  use  people  gen¬ 
erally  want  something  better. 

Longfellow  is  a  long-necked,  beautiful 
berry  moderatively  productive.  It  is  a  nice 
berry  to  pick  ou  account  of  the  long  stems  or 
branches  of  the  foot-stalks  affording  room  for 


1881  it  did  much  better,  producing  a  good 
crop  of  very  uniform,  medium-sized,  hand¬ 
some,  bright-scarlet  berries  of  good  quality; 
but,  aside  from  these,  I  fail  to  discover  wherein 
lie  the  merits  to  make  it  a  great  acquisition. 
The  berries  were  not  as  large  as  those  of 
Sharpless  grown  alongside  of  it  on  plants  of 
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the  same  age  and  receiving  the  same  care  and 
treatment,  and  though  they  were  more  in 
number  I  question  if  they  would  exceed  those 
of  the  other  In  hulk.  I  am  glad  to  hear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  around  Cincinnati  it  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  becoming  a  leading  sort. 

Manchester.  Mr.  Battey  sent  me  for  trial 
a  few  plants  of  this  seedling,  late  in  the 
Spring  of  '80,  but  it  was  so  late  and  the 
drought  so  severe  they  were  an  entire  failure. 
In  the  Autumn,  happening  to  be  at  Mr.  Bat- 
tey’s  place,  I  was  so  struck  with  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  plants  on  his  sandy  soil  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  growth  of  the  Wilson,  that  I 
really  felt  a  desire  to  make  another  trial  of  it, 
and  about  October  1st.  another  lot  of  plants 
were  set  in  a  row  alongside  of  Shurpless,  and 
Chas.  Downing,  set  a  few  weeks  previous. 
Notwithstanding  the  latter  had  the  advantage 
of  about  a  month  in  setting,  the  former  started 
last  Spring  with  almost  equal  vigor  and  aston¬ 
ished  me  with  the  amount  and  size  of  the  fruit 
produced,  exceeding  in  these  respects  any 
Fall-set  plants  I  have  ever  had,  and, what  is  of 
more  importance,  the  l'ruit  was  of  first  quality 
or  very  near  it,  of  good  form  and  attractive 
color,  and  seemed  to  possess  good  keeping 
qualities.  A  single  season’s  trial  of  any  fruit 
is  not  sulficient  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
it  is  far  in  advance  of,  or  superior  to, any  other 
of  its  kind,  and  any  claims  or  assertions  based 
on  such  a  foundation  should  bo  taken  with 
several  grains  of  salt ;  for  future  seasons  and 
changed  conditions  may  develop  faults  and 
defects  yet  unseen. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES, 
With  Portraits  from  Nature. 


E.  p.  BOB. 


Sucker  State.— Strong,  vigorous  plant, 
and  only  moderately  productive.  Petiole,  tall, 
erect,  hairy.  Leaflet  large,  oval,  smooth, 
shining,  dark  green.  Calyx  small,  hairy  and 
close.  Fruit  large  ;  obtuse  -  conical,  dark, 
glossy  cri inson,  with  slight  neck.  Seeds  promi¬ 
nent.  Flesh  pink  to  paler  center  ;  moderately 
firm,  of  only  ordinary  quality  ;  rather  dry. 
.Season  medium  to  late.  Flower  perfect.  Not 
of  sufficient  value  to  compete  with  other  va¬ 
rieties. 

Kirkwood. — Synonymous  with  Mount  Ver¬ 
non.  A  very  strong,  vigorous  grower  ;  more 
vigorous  in  growth  than  the  Charles  Downing 
and,  I  think,  more  productive.  Season  of 
ripening,  considerably  later.  Fruit  large,  and 
of  very  fine  flavor.  I  have  not  tru  ted  it  yet, 
and  do  not  feel  like  giving  it  a  very  accurate 
description,  but  um  very  greatly  impressed 
with  its  value.  1  think  it  will  become  one  of 
the  leading  varieties  for  home  use  aud  near 
market,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown 
of  all  tlie  newer  varieties. 

Erebus. — Tbis  came  to  me  badly  mixed 
with  the  Black  Defiance,  and  when  in  fruit  I 
rooted  out  all  the  Black  Defiance,  and  found 
but  four  or  five  plants  left  of  the  Erebus.  The 
fruit  was  very  dark  aud  firm,  and  of  fair 
flavor  ;  but  tbe  few'  plants  left  seemed  to  burn 
aud  dwindle  so  badly  that  I  came  to  tbe  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  not  of  much  value  ;  yet,  I 
would  add,  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  given  it  a 
fair  test. 

Hargrove.— A  strong,  vigorous  plant,  but 
unproductive.  Petiole  tall,  erect,  hairy,  slen¬ 
der.  Leaflets  medium  to  large,  oval,  deep 
green.  Calyx  small,  hairy,  recurved.  Fruit 
small,  with  partial  neck  ;  light  scarlet.  Seeds 
deeply  imbedded.  Flesh  soft,  white,  acid,  of 
poor  quality.  Season  medium  to  late.  Flower 
perfect. 

Miller's  No.  5.— Plant  a  strong,  vigorous 
grower  and  exceedingly  productive.  Petiole 
tall,  quite  erect,  slightly  hairy.  Leafletsoval, 
smooth,  hairy.  Calyx  large  and  close.  Fruit 
large,  obtuse-conical,  regular,  dark  crimson, 
glossy.  Flesh  soft,  red  to  paler  center.  Flavor 
good.  Flower  perfect. 

Miller’s  No.  7.— This  much  resembles  No. 
5  both  in  fruit  and  foliage.  A  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  gro  wer  and  very  productive.  Petiole  tall, 
erect.  Leaflet  roundish-oval,  dark  green  aud 
not  so  hairy  as  those  of  No.  5.  Calyx  small, 
hairy,  close.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  round, 
slightly  iucllned  to  conical.  Seeds  bright 
crimson,  slightly  imbedded.  Flesh  very  soft, 
red  throughout,  of  good  quality.  Season  me¬ 
dium  to  late.  Flower  perfect. 

Oliver  Goldsmith.— The  originator  of  this 
is  Mr.  Benson,  of  Ohio,  aud  it  is  evidently  a 
seedling  of  the  Seth  Boydeu,  which  it  resem¬ 
bles.  It  makes  a  stronger,  more  vigorous 
plant,  and  with  me  has  been  more  productive. 
It  is  more  obtusely-eouical,  and  has  quite  a 
distinct  neck.  It  is  comparatively  devoid  of 
the  hard,  seedy  end  which  is  an  objectionable 
feature  of  the  Seth  Boyden.  I  regard  it  as  a 
very  valuable  variety.  Season  medium. 
Flower  perfect. 

Red  J  aCKET.  —  Plant  vigorous,  strong 
and  a  healthy  grower.  Petiole  tall,  slender, 
erect,  hairy.  Leaflets  longish-oval,  sharp  at 
the  apex  and  finely  serrated,  smooth,  and 
deeply  creased.  Calyx  small,  hairy,  close. 


Fruit  large,  round  to  obtuse-conical,  varying 
light  crimson.  Seeds  deeply  imbedded.  Berry 
about  as  firm  as  the  Downing;  pink;  quality 
excellent,  resembling  the  flavor  aud  aroma  of 
the  wild  berry.  Season  early.  Flower  per¬ 
fect. 

Memphis  I  .ate. — A  vigorous,  tall,  sti'ong- 
growing  plant.  Petiole  very  tall,  slender, 
erect,  moderately  productive.  Leaflet  long, 
oval,  fiuely  serrated,  smooth,  shining,  light 
green.  Calyx  large,  hairy,  close.  Fruit  only 
medium  in  size.  Round,  with  very  slight  neck ; 
light  crimson.  Seeds  deeply  imbedded.  Flesh 
firm  aud  red  to  white  center,  with  the  arom  a 
aud  flavor  of  the  wild  berry.  Season  very 
late.  Flower  perfect.  The  value  of  the  va¬ 
riety  consists  in  its  extreme  lateness. 

Triple  Crown. — Vigorous  and  robustplant, 
very  productive.  Petiole  tall,  erect  and  wiry. 
Leaflets  roundish-oval,  large,  shiniug  dark- 
green.  Calyx  large,  only  slightly  hairy,  and 
close.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  round  to  coni¬ 
cal,  with  slight  neck,  irregular,  very  dark, 
glossy  crimson.  Seeds  prominent  and  bright. 
Flavor  superb,  being  very  rich,  and  resembling 
some  of  the  best  foreign  berries.  Flesn  ex¬ 
ceedingly  firm,  making  it  one  of  the  best  ber. 
ries  for  canning  in  existence.  Pink  to  pale 
center,  solid.  Season  medium.  Flow'er  per¬ 
fect. 

Orient — I  shall  fruit  this  year. 


Neunan’s  Prolific  Strawberry. 

I  indorse  all  G,  F.  B,  says,  in  a  late  Rural, 
of  Neunan’s  Prolific  Strawberry.  Neunan  is  a 
very  peculiar  berry,  and  has  been  condemned 
by  many  growers  and  even  discarded  by  the 
first  introducers  as  a  berry  not  suitable  for 
field  culture.  This  error  in  regard  to  it 
is  ow'ing  to  too  hasty  judgment.  Among  its 
peculiarities  are  tbe  following:  Sendingup  all 
of  its  fruit  crowns  at  once,  and  when  forced 
into  bloom  the  flow'ers  are  on  the  end  of  a  long 
stem,  and  that  standing  up  erect  even  above 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  uml  in  that  condition 
they  are  very  apt  to  be  killed  by  late  frosts; 
while  if  the  flowers  w'ere  on  a  short  stem,  as 
in  the  Albany  orTriomphe  <le  Garni, they  would 
be  less  liable  to  be  killed,  as  they  would  be 
sheltered  by  the  leaves.  Another  serious  fault 
is  its  great  vigor  iu  sending  out  runners  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  to  weaken  the  parent  aud 
smother  out  all  plants  made  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  to  w'eaken  all  t  tat  remain,  so  that 
the  fruit  of  next  season  is  smaJl  aud  of  poor 
quality.  Tbe  cause  that  develops  these  faults 
is,  being  planted  on  warm  soil  aud  in  shel¬ 
tered  locations,  forcing  up  the  buds  pre¬ 
maturely  or  before  frosts  are  gone.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  plant  io  on  high  and  exposed  posi¬ 
tions.  To  cheek  its  nun  pant  growth  of 
runners  and  youug  plants,  set  iton  very  heavy 
clay  soil  and  grow  it  on  the  hill  or  narrow- 
row  system,  and  at  the  last  working  with 
horse  and  cultivator  sow  the  entire  middle  of 
the  row  w'ith  cow-peas,  to  serve  as  mulching 
and  renovator  for  plants  aud  land.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  Neunan’a  Prolific  on  exposed  locations 
and  under  hill  culture  is  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  vast  fields  of  this  variety  now  growing 
around  Norfolk.  J.  l.  b. 

Norfolk,  Va. 


strawberry  notes. 

For  garden  culture  ou  the  hill  system, 
set  the  strawberry  plants  m  rows  one  foot 
apart,  the  rows  two  feet  apart.  Spade  tbe 
ground  deeply,  enrich  it  with  old  manure, 
using  as  a  surface  dressing  ground  bone 
and  wood  ashes  if  one  can  a  fi  ord  this  ex¬ 
pense.  Cut  off  the  runners  as  they  appear. 
Old  plantations  should  be  thoroughly  weeded 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  rendered  mellow 
by  the  hoe  or  fork,  but  do  not  disturb  the 
roots  by  deep  spading  until  the  crop  is  gath¬ 
ered.  If  very  large  fruit  is  desired,  the  vines 
must  be  mulched  with  hay,  straw  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  Use  liquid  manure,  and 
thin  out  the  fruit  stems. 

The  several  kinds  of  strawberries  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  E.  Williams,  have  all  been  illustrated 
from  nature  in  the  Rural — most  of  them  dur¬ 
ing  lost  year.  The  others  are  described  by 
Mr.  Roe.  The  portraits  are  all  from  nature, 
medium-sized  specimens  only  having  been 
selected.  Our  previous  portrait  of  the  Bid  well 
was  unsatisfactory;  hence  we  now  place  before 
our  readerstwo  specimens — one  the  type-shape, 
the  other  cockscombed.  All  of  these  are  being 
tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Queen  of  the  West  has  not  yet  fruited 
at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds.  Mr.  Lovett 
says  it  is  Monarch  of  the  West. 

- - 

TWO  FOREIGN  GOOSEBERRIES. 


(See  Illustrations,  page  252,) 

Emperor  (Sinitu)  Fig.  133.  The  originator  of 
this  variety  is  not  known,  and  it  is  very  little 
propagated.  It  is  a  very  large  berry,  often 
much  larger  than  the  engraving  and  of  a 
rounder  form.  The  skin  is  very  thin  and 
thickly  set  with  long,  stiff  hairs.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  dark-red  color,  with  light-red  veins. 
The  flesh  is  said  to  have  a  sweet,  pleasant 


taste,  and  when  fully  ripe  it  is  quite  aromatic. 
Its  season  for  ripening  is  the  latter  part  of 
July,  in  England,  and  as  a  table  fruit  it  ranks 
among  the  first.  The  growth  of  bush  is  vigor¬ 
ous;  the  branches  are  drooping  and  armed 
with  short  spines. 

Green  Willow  (Johnson)  Fig.  134.  In  Ger¬ 
many  this  is  known  as  “  Weidenbeere.” 
Thompson  calls  it  ‘'Parkinson’s  Laurel”  aud 
R  Hoog  terms  it  the  “Laurel."  The  fruit  is 
often  larger  than  repi  esented  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  of  a  beautiful  pear-shape,  Tbe  color 
is  grass-green,  with  well  marked  veins.  The 
skin  is  smooth,  thin,  and  when  fully  matured, 
is  almost  transparent.  The  flesh  is  pleasant 
to  the  taste;  is  somewhat  vinous  or  of  a  wane 
flavor.  The  “Green  Willow”  ripens  the  last 
of  July  or  first  of  August.  The  bush  makes  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  branches  are  armed 
w  ith  stout  spines.  Our  engravings  are  re¬ 
drawn  from  the  “Iltustrirte  Garten-Zeitung.” 

The  improvement  of  the  gooseberry  is  great¬ 
ly  neglected  in  America.  Seedling  cultivation, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  produce  mildew-proof 
kinds  as  well  adapted  to  many  parts  of  the 
country  as  the  above  kinds  are  to  Germany 
and  England.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  us  that  our  nurserymen  and  small 
fruit  growers  do  not  more  generally  engage, 
during  their  dull  seasons,  in  seedling  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Why,  too,  let  us  ask,  do  not  farmers  and 
farmers’  wives  and  daughters  employ  them¬ 
selves  more  often  in  this  delightful  way? 
Strawberries,  blackberries,  currants,  goose¬ 
berries  aud  grapes  are  all  readily  raised  from 
seeds. 


Mr.  John  Reid,  who  raised  that  superb 
Carnation  “  Firebrand,”  is  of  opinion  that  the 
increasing  weakness  and  recent  loss  of  carna¬ 
tions  are  owing  to  “sickness,”  brought  on  chief¬ 
ly  by  over- work,  or,  in  other  words,  by  persis¬ 
tent  and  long  continued  forcing.  Something 
like  this  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  plants  that  are  put  to  the  present 
exacting  process  of  forcing  are  also  used  for 
propagating  from.  No  plant  whatever  can 
endure  such  treatment  year  after  year  with¬ 
out  ultimately  showing  weakness  and  diseise; 
and  some,  in  fact,  will  not  submit  to  it  at  all. 
The  remedy  is  a.  very  simple  and  natural  one 
— to  propagate  only  from  plants  grown  in 
their  proper  season  and  without  forcing,  where 
this  is  possible  ;  and  it  is  possible  in  most  cases. 
If  I  were  growing  carnations,  etc.,  on  a  large 
scale  for  forcing,  1  w-ould  start  with  young, 
vigorous  plants  obtained  in  this  way,  get  out 
of  them  all  I  could,  and  then  throw  them  away 
without  a  thought  of  taking  a  cutting  from 
them.  In  a  small  way  1  find  that  propagating 
from  unforced  plants  keeps  up  what  may  be 
called  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  plant,  if 
it  has  any  naturally.  The  carnation  is  not 
the  ouly  plant  that  is  made  “sick”  by  forced 
propagation. 

The  so-called  Rose  Bug  (Aramigus  Fulleri) 
is  only  too  well  known  to  rose  growers,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  who  force  roses  during  the  Win 
ter  At  present  there  is  no  known  remedy  for 
them,  except  one  that  involves  both  larva  and 
plant  in  one  common  destruction  and,  in  con 
sequence,  many  thousands  of  pot  roses  have 
been  thus  destroyed  around  New  York  alone 
du ring  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  name 
of  Rose  Bug,  however,  would  seem  to  be  a 
misnomer,  for  it  is  found  to  be  by  no  means 
confined  to  tbe  rose,  as  has  been  supposed. 
Un  a  recent  visit  to  Mrs.  Barr,  of  Orange 
Mountain,  she  culled  my  attention  to  this  fact. 
She  had  already  lost  many  roses  ;  and  other 
kinds  of  plants  having  died  by  a  similar  slow 
process,  and  still  others  looking  sickly  without 
any  apparent  cause,  an  examination  of  the 
ball  of  earth  dis  overed  multitudes  of  the  larvae 
of  the  Aramigus,  which  had  nearly  consumed 
the  roots  of  the  pla  its.  The  larvae  seem  to  be 
quite  as  fond  of  the  roots  of  the  abutilon,  be¬ 
gonia,  etc. .  as  they  are  of  the  rose.  This  being 
so,  we  ha  re  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  larva 
of  this  beetle  will  become  a  common  and  very 
destructive  enemy  to  plants  generally  grown 
under  glass.  This  should  be  known,  and  every 
possible  moans  taken  to  check  its  spread.  At 
present  the  rose  grower  turns  out  the  plant, 
shakes  out  iho  earth  to  secure  and  kill  the 
larva?,  and  thou  usually  throws  away  the 
plant.  Something  may  be  done  to  check  the 
increase  of  this  beetle  by  destroying  it  before 
it  has  laid  its  eggs.  It  is,  however,  not  easy 
to  find,  as  it  usually  bides  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaf,  but  its  presence  may  be  known  by  its 
work.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  easy 
way  for  its  destruction  may  be  found. 

In  an  incidental  way  I  learned  that  the 
Queen  of  the  Prairie  Rose  (a  climber)  is  used 
as  a  stock  by  some  florists  to  bud  Tea  Roses 
on,  particularly  the  Marechal  Niel  aud  Globe 


de  Dijon,  and  they  looked  well,  except  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  which  did  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to 
.this  stock.  But  why  should  Tea  Roses  be 
budded  at  all?  They  can  be  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings  almost  as  readily  as  Scarlet  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  and  are  always  best  on  their  own  roots. 
As  a  rule,  I  never  buy  a  budded  Rose  of  any 
kind,  if  I  know  it,  for  the  open  air,  as  a  long 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  they  are 
much  more  liable  to  be  winter-killed  than 
when  on  their  own  roots.  Under  glass  some 
Teas  that  are  a  little  intractable  w'ben  young, 
like  Nipbetos,  may  be  worked  on  a  cane  of 
Lamarque  with  the  best  l’esults,  and  for  a 
reason  that  most  old  rose  growers  will  no 
doubt  understand.  Budded  roses  for  the  open 
air,  however,  should  not  be  encouraged. 


I  am  glad  to  see  a  good  word  said  for  the 
Oyster  Plant  on  p.  170.  It  is  comparatively 
little  grown,  but  is  really  a  delicious  vege¬ 
table.  I  wish  to  add  a  word  to  what  is  said 
on  p.  170,  aud  it  is  simply  this :  that  the  young 
shoots  in  the  Spring  make  good  early 
“  greens,”  to  be  used  like  spinach.  The  young 
shoots,  however,  are  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  quality  of  the  roots.  Borticola. 


Sljf  Sjuiulcm. 


GRAFES  va.  BEES. 


In  the  Rural  of  Jau.  14,  18S3,  page  33,  an 
article  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook,  charging  three  professional  entomolo¬ 
gists  with  errors.  Evidently  we  may  now 
place  him  as  committing  the  fourth  error.  He 
certainly  can  have  had  no  personal  experience 
as  a  grape  grower,  or  he  would  not  so  earnestly 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  “  busy  bees,”  or  else 
bees  of  the  Italian  variety  have  not  invaded 
his  locality,  “When  doctors  disagree,”  it  is 
frequently  a  serious  matter,  as  patients  may 
thereby  suffer  ;  but  when  scientists  disagree, 
it  is  only  a  humorous  affair,  though  a  rather 
unfair  conclusion  to  grape  growers.  I  know 
very  well  that  bee-keepers  hold  t  he  idea — or  at 
least  pretend  to  do  so — that  bees  do  not  injure 
grapes  unless  the  berries  are  first  cut  by  birds 
or  wasps,  and  that  then  only  the  bees  commence 
to  extract  the  juice.  But  bee-keepers  are  too 
much  interested  to  allow  their  pets  to  be 
charged  with  irespass.  Some  claim  bees  do 
not  stmg  grapes,  which  is  true  ;  but  they  don’t 
say  bees  do  not  out  grapes  1  In  my  experience 
as  a  bee  manager  aud  a  grape  grower,  I  may 
say  that  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  I  had  a 
pretty  large  number  of  bee  stocks,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  had  a  variety  of  grapes.  The 
bees  did  not  injure  the  grapes,  aud  all  the 
trouble  I  had  was  with  the  birds;  but  a  few 
doses  of  powder  and  shot  would  relieve  me  of 
their  depredat  ions.  I  then  had  the  black  bees. 
My  grapes  would  hang  ou  the  trellis  or  on 
tiees  till  taken  down  or  ruined  by  hard  frosts. 

But  a  i  haDge  has  taken  place  since  the  Italian 
bees  have  been  introduced.  These  are  stronger. 
Borne  say  they  collect  more  honey,  and  a  writer 
once  said,  “  While  the  black  bees  can  fly  five 
miles,  the  Italians  can  tty  seven  miles,”  which 
may  be  true.  Now  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  the  Italian  variety  has  nearly-  in  every 
apiary  taken  the  place  of  the  black  ..ees,  and 
the  result,  at  least  to  grape  growers,  is  that 
they  depredate  to  a  ruinous  extent  on 
grapes.  Writers  on  grapes  tell  us  we  ought 
to  leave  the  grapes  ou  the  vines  some  weeks 
after  they  ure  ripe  ;  but  if  we  try  that  plan, 
we  shall  surely  huvo  none  to  take  off.  Then 
we  are  told  to  put  the  bunches  in  paper-bags. 
That  plan,  of  course,  will  secure  them  from 
bees;  but  it  is  a  great  trouble  and  difficult,  as 
many  bunches  are  entangled  with  the  tendrils, 
leaves  and  vines.  As  an  amateur  grape- -grower 
I  seriously  feel  the  trouble  of  the  bee  encroach¬ 
ment  on  my  grape  patch,  having  over  100  old 
anil  new  varieties  of  this  desirable  fruit.  When 
my  neighbors’  cattle  or  hogs  trespass  on  my 
giound,  1  have  a  remedy  at  law  for  damages; 
but  there  is  no  remedy  against  these  little 
thieves.  Prof.  Cook  quotes  Prof.  Riley  as 
saying,  “Bees  do  notnaturally-  injure  grapes,” 
and  udds,  “thisis  certainly  true.”  Prof.  Riley 
also  says,  “  During  drought,  wheu  there  are 
no  flowers,  they  will  attack  sweet  fruits,  and 
Bometimea  rupture  their  skins.”  To  this  Prof. 
Cook  demurs,  saying  that  he  has  been  trying 
for  years  to  get  proof,  and  has  signally  failed 
to  And  one  authentic  case  where  the  bees  at¬ 
tacked  the  grapes,  but  he  thinks  birds  and 
wasps  first  cut  the  skins  and  only'  then  do  the 
bees  suck  the  juice. 

Now  if  Prof.  Cook,  or  any  other  scientist, 
oould  have  been  at  my  place  during  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  grapes  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  would  have  made  an  unprejudiced 
examination  of  the  matter,  I  am  confident  he 
would  have  changed  his  opinion.  Here,  these 
little  insect  depredations  are  getting  to  be  a 
great  drawback  to  the  growing  of  grapes. 
To  pay  a  high  price  for  plants,  grow  them 
with  great  care  for  years,  and  tbeu  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  our  time,  money  and  labor  by  such 
small  depredations  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
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discouraging.  I  am  confident  that  I  lost  three- 
fourths  of  my  grape  crop  last  season  through 
tho  bees  alone,  and  what  I  did  get  I  bad  to 
take  off  before  they  were  perfectly  ripe.  Last; 
Boason  we  had  no  peaches;  but  in  1880  fully 
three-fourths  of  my  early  peaches  were  ruined 
by  tho  bees  cutting  tihe  skins  and  sacking  part 
of  tho  juice,  the  rest  of  tho  peach  rotting. 
When  bees  once  take  possession  of  a  vine, 
neither  birds,  wasps,  nor  any  other  insect  dares 
attempt  to  get  at  the  grapes  on  that  vine,  and 
in  the  coursu  of  two  or  three  days  nothing  of 
the  fruit  is  left  but  the  dry  skin  and  seed.  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  that  bies  do  cut  y rape 
skins,  and  do  it  very  artistically  too  1  And 
all  the  entomologists  or  scientists  in  the  coun¬ 
try  could  not  convince  me  that  bees— the  Ital¬ 
ian  variety  at  least— do  not  cut  the  skin  of 
grapes  as  naturally  as  they  suck  honey  from 
flowers.  A  Grape  grower. 


Columbus,  Pa.  ] 


RAISIN  GRAPES  PROM  NATIVE  VINES. 

My  short  note  in  the  Rural  upon  this  topic 
has  brought  me  several  letters,  and  I  observe 
it  has  been  alluded  to  by  Horticola.  I  fear 
I  have  excited  too  much  expectation,  and 
got  credit  for  more  skill  than  I  possess.  lean 
see  more  difficulties  to  overcome  than  others 
seem  to  find.  It  may  be  many  years  before  a 
really  valuable  native  raisin  grupo  cun  be  de¬ 
veloped;  but  it  is  sure  to  come  in  time.  The 
Iona  has  too  much  acid;  my  new  Centennial 
is  better,  seeming  to  have  more  grape  sugar 
than  even  the  Delaware,  still  it  is  a  good  way 
oil'  w  hat  is  desired.  W hat  is  wanted  is  a  large, 
tough  ski  Lined  grape,  with  small  seeds,  much 
grape-sugar  and  pulpiness,  and  the  pulp  must 
adhere  to  the  skiu,  instead  of  to  the  seeds.  So 
long  as  1  confined  my  experiments  to  the 
Northern  type  of  our  Labrusca  grapes,  1  could 
see  no  hope  for  a  genuine  raisin  grape.  Their 
foxiuess  and  lack  of  vinous  flavor  cause  them 
to  be  ill  adapted  to  such  use.  Our  Cordifolia 
grapes  are  no  more  promising,  and  while  the 
Southern  type  of  our  Labrusca  grapes  has 
greater  promise,  it  is  to  our  -•Estivalis  grapes 
that  I  judge  we  must  look  for  developing 
raisin  grapes.  All  I  rueaut  in  my  note  was 
that  I  saw  sporting  in  this  direction  in  one  of 
my  new  unnamed  seedlings,  for  it  is  to  sport¬ 
ing  that  we  must  look  as  the  principal  factor. 

Prepotency  is  tho  main  obstacle  in  our  path ; 
every  process  calculated  to  overcome  this 
Bhould  be  practiced.  Grafting  has  been  the 
most  powerful  aid  I  have  been  able  to  use  for 
weaken  iug  and  breaking  up  prepotency  ;  it 
seems  more  reliable  than  cross-fertilizing  or 
hybridizing.  The  methods  to  be  pursued  must 
be  something  the  same  as  breeders  of  cattle 
have  practiced  to  gain  distinct,  breeds,  taking 
advantage  of  a  sport  in  the  direction  desired, 
and  then  growing  and  selecting  “seedlings” 
from  the  same  stock  until  the  desired  qualities 
are  developed,  always  aiding  by  ameliorating 
conditions.  This  will  indicate  that  time  is  an 
important  element,  and  just  how  much  time  it 
will  require  no  one  can  now  determine,  but  it 
is  something  to  make  a  beginning. 

After  writing  the  above,  I  happened  to  re¬ 
member  that  L  had  laid  a  cluster  of  the  above- 
referred  to  grape  down  cellar,  to  see  how  it 
would  keep;  I  have  been  down  stairs  aud  got 
it,  put  it  in  a  box,  aud  will  mail  it  to  you.  It 
belongs  to  our  Vitis  tcstivalis  class.  As  you 
will  observe,  it  is  more  pulpy  than  our  other 
grapes,  and  has  a  sweet,  vinous  flavor;  but  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  flavor  by  keeping  and  by 
freezing  before  it  was  picked,  on  the  night  of 
Oct.  4ib,  when  the  thermometer  went  to  six 
degrees  below  freezing  here,  yet  you  can  see 
that  it  has  sported  towards  the  raisin  stand¬ 
ard.  [Deeidedly  so. — Eds.]  I  will  tie  able  to 
tell  more  about  it  after  the  second  year’s  fruit¬ 
ing.  D.  S.  Marvin. 


The  Owosso  Grape. 

This  grape,  which  may  very  possibly  be  the 
“Owassoe”of  your  querist,  J.  M.,  of  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  on  page  78,  of  your  i-aue  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  is  reputed  to  have  originated  at 
Owosso,  Shiawasse  County,  Michigan,  several 
years  since.  A  cut  aud  circular  have  been 
issued  and  somewhat  disseminated  by  the 
alleged  originator  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  variety  has  not  been  tested  beyond 
the  place  of  origin:  nor  am  l  aware  that  the 
fruit  has  ever  been  shown  at  a  public  exhi¬ 
bition.  These  circumstances  would  seem  to 
indicate  either  that  the  originator  has  little 
confidence  in  its  success,  or,  otherwise  that  he 
lacks  experience  in  the  matter  of  introducing 
novelties  to  the  public.  1  have  not  seeu 
either  the  plant  or  the  fruit;  and  cunuot, 
therefore,  say  good  or  ill  respecting  it,  from 
personal  knowledge.  The  opinion  has  been 
publicly  expressed  that  it  may  not,  in  fact, 
prove  to  be  a  new  (variety.  I  huve  no 
knowledge  of  the  factsbearing  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion:  and  have  only  the  i  mpreesiou,  derived 


from  general  repute,  that  it  is  a  variety  of 
doubtful  value.  T.  T.  Lyon. 


farm  topics, 


IMPROVING  A  POOR  FARM. 

Having  withiu  the  last  thirty  years  had 
experience  with  two  farms  that  have  been  run 
down  by  bad  management,  1  will  venture  to 
say  what  I  would  do,  had  1  a  third  farm  in  the 
same  condition,  as  the  quickest  and  cheapest 
way  to  renovate  it. 

1.  The  first  Fall  after  coming  into  possession 
of  it,  I  would  see  that  all  the  plow  land  %vas 
thoroughly  plowed  from  one  to  two  inches 
deeper  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

2.  In  the  Spring,  I  would  seed  down  to 
clover  every  acre  sowed  to  small  grain;  mix¬ 
ing  Timothy  seed  with  what  I  would  not  be 
obliged  to  plow  up  in  the  coming  Fall. 

3.  Use  at  least  a  bushel  of  land  plaster  to 
the  acre  on  the  whole  of  it. 

4.  Let  the  clover  grow  undisturbed  till  Oc¬ 
tober  on  the  ground  you  wish  to  plow  in  the 
Fall;  then  plow  it  under,  It  will  be  as  good 
as  a  medium  dressing  of  barnyard  manure. 

5.  From  what  is  not  plowed  up  in  the  Fall 
take  off,  the  next  Summer  (by  the4thof  July), 
a  crop  of  hay  aud  plow  under  the  second 
growth  in  October.  Use  land  plaster  freely 
as  in  the  previous  season. 

6.  The  second  seat  on  seed  down  what  was 
plowed  up  the  previous  Fall,  and  from  that 
take  a  crop  of  hay,  and  plow  under  the  second 
crop  as  on  the  other  portion  of  the  farm. 
Keep  up  the  use  of  land  plaster,  and  if  you 
have  the  means  to  add  one  or  two  barrels  of 
salt  to  the  acre,  it  will  pay. 

7.  If  the  farm  has  been  badly  run  down  re¬ 
peat  the  above  process,  using  at  the  same 
time,  on  your  hoed  crops,  all  the  barnyard 
manure  you  can  make,  and  you  will  find  the 
laud  in  a  condition  to  carry  out  any  judicious 
system  of  a  rotation  of  crops. 

Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.  Tueron  Looms. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Chess  or  Cheat. 

To  the  best  of  my  know  ledge,  there  is  no 
section  of  country  more  severely'  afflicted  with 
the  notion  that  wheat  and  rye  produce  Cheat 
or  Chess.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  farmers 
in  our  community  have  repeatedly  harvested 
from  75  to  GO  per  cent,  of  Chess  in  their 
wheat  and  rye  crops.  Cassius  H.  Francis 
Esq.,  and  myself  have  lived  in  this  vicinity 
since  1873,  During  this  period  we  have  raised 
no  Chess,  except  that  which  we  sowed  with 
the  wheat,  which,  on  an  average,  was  about 
one  grain  of  Chess  in  a  good  handful  of  wheat. 
This  is  admitted  by  all  of  our  neighbors,  who 
claim  that  this  result  follows  the  particular 
manner  in  which  we  cultivate,  or  prepare 
our  wheat  ground.  All,  or  at  least  a  good 
many  of  them,  arc  particularly  desirous  to 
convert  us  to  the  belief  that  wheat  and  rye 
produce  Chess.  In  this  effort,  one  of  these 
Chess  farmers  receutly  confronted  me  with 
the  inclosed  article  which  he  claimed  was  en¬ 
tirely  conclusive  as  to  his  theory  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Chess.  These  erroneous  opiuions 
occasion  great  losses,  not  only  in  our  county, 
but  throughout  the  entire  land  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  cannot  apply 
its  “ammunition”  to  much  better  purpose 
than  in  exploding  this  Chess  delusion. 
Effingham  Co.,  Ill.  Levi  Swarm. 

[The  article  referred  to  we  read  in  the  In¬ 
ter  Ocean  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  This 
question  has  been  SO  frequently  and  tumultu¬ 
ously  discussed,  that  we  prefer  not  to  open  it  to 
further  discussion.  A  knowledge  of  botany  is 
all  that  will  convince  people  that  neither  rye 
nor  wheat  nor  any  other  distinct  grass  or  plant 
ever  turns  into  another  distinct  plant.  Few 
farmers  could  be  made  to  believe  that  a 
chestnut  could  change  to  a  beech,  or  oak  ; 
a  plum  to  a  cherry  ;  a  cherry  to  an  apple  ;  a 
golden-rod  to  u  sunflower,  and  these  are 
parallel  cases.  Whenever  Chess  appears  in  a 
wheat  or  rye  field,  it  is  because  Chess  seed  w  as 
sown  there. — Eos.] 


Making1  a  Poor  Farm  Rich. 

My  farm  was  so  poor  that  it  would  not  sup¬ 
port  one  family  and  keep  15  cows.  To-day 
it  produces  enough  to  keep  30  cows,  four 
horses  and  1U  hogs,  besides  a  large  family.  It 
also  contains  15  acres  of  hops.  Here  is  the 


of  their  farms  and  manure  them ;  it  costs  but  a 
little  more  to  raise  a  good  crap  than  a  poor 
one.  J-  C.  Warner. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- - - - 

Winter  Wheat  Sown  in  Spring,  Etc. — 
This  is  my  experience  in  sowing  W  inter  wheat 
in  Spring.  When  we  moved  to  Iowa  seven 
years  ago,  my  father  brought  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  enough  of  Fultz  wheat  to  sow  about 
half  an  acre.  We  sowed  it  in  good  prairie 
soil:  I  never  saw  Spring  wheat  look  better  nor 
grow  faster  than  it  did.  It  did  not  get  over 
two  feet  high.  It  never  headed  out;  there 
was  not  one  head  on  the  whole  piece.  I  think 
IT.  D.  W.,  whose  query  was  answered  in  a  late 
Rural,  will  injure  his  trees  if  he  fastens  wires 
to  them  to  make  a  fence.  I  saw  nice  maple 
trees  ruined  in  that  way  near  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa.  The  wires  weakened  the  trees  as  these 
grew  larger,  and  the  wind  broke  them  off 
where  the  wires  were  fastened  to  them  If  he 
will  nail  pickets  to  his  trees  with  a  couple  of 
long  nails  he  can  fasten  wires  to  them,  and  it 
will  not  hurt  the  trees..  Do  not  drive  the 
nails  in  very  far;  leave  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  or  more  of  the  nail  sticking  out  of 
the  picket.  The  trees  will  draw  the  nails 
through  the  pickets  as  they  grow.  As  good  a 
wav  as  any,  I  saw  in  the  Forestry  Annual  of 
the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society.  Wind 
spirally  a  piece  of  smooth  fence  wire  around  a 
stake  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  so  as  to 
form  a  coil  spring;  with  these  pieces  of  coiled 
wires  of  suitable  length  the  pickets  are 
attached,  at  the  top  and  bottom  wires,  to  the 
tree.  J.  8.  b. 

Lost  Nation,  Iowa. 

[Prom  what  our  correspondent  says  about 
the  injury  done  to  trees  by  fastening  wires  to 
them  for  making  a  fence,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  wires  must  have  been  tied  around  the 
trunks;  but  our  suggestion  was  that  staples 
should  be  driven  into  the  trees  and  the  wires 
fastened  to  these.  Eds.] 

Making  Hog  Manure.— About  the  first  of 
October,  I  built  a  pen  60x40,  with  an  old 
double  stable  on  one  side  for  sleeping  quarters. 
The  first  thing  1  did  was  to  put  100  one-horse 
loads  of  woods’  litter  in  the  bottom.  I  then 
penned  there  45  head  of  shoats  every  night. 
They  had  the  run  of  the  fields  in  the  day. 
About  the  middle  of  December  I  killed  15  and 
sold  4,  leaving  a  balance  of  20,  which  I  shut  in 
the  pen  altogether  and  kept  them  there  until 
February.  By  that  time  there  were  400  loads 
of  manure,  worth  here  at  least  $75.  I  never 
let  the  pen  get  wet,  but  it  is  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  woods’  litter  and  pine  straw.  The 
manure  from  these  is  as  good  for  general 
purposes  as  any  we  make.  f.  s.  l. 

Smithfield,  Va. 

- *-<--♦ - 

Improving  Poor  Land.  On  page  44  of  the 
Rural,  is  the  query  how'  to  improve  poor 
land.  My  plan  is  to  make  all  the  manure  I 
can  iu  the  Fall  after  I  get  through  with  my 
crop.  I  make  from  400  to  600  one-horse  loads 
every  year.  I  have  three  tenants  aud  every 
foot  of  land  they  cultivate,  they  have  to  mx, 
uure  or  “  trash,”  that  is  put  woods’  litter  on  it. 
In  short  I  put  on  all  the  manure  I  can,  aud 
take  off  as  little  as  possible.  It  will  not  do  to 
put  manure  on  laud  and  think  that  will  make 
the  crop,  it  must  be  cultivated  too.  F.  s.  L. 

Smithfield,  Va. 

— _ _ _ _ 

Keeping  Potatoes  in  the  Sooth.— Pota¬ 
toes  that  ripen  in  June  in  the  South  require 
the  best  of  care  for  tbeir  sound  preservation 
until  September.  They  need  to  be  kept  dry 
and  from  contact  with  the  air,  and  also  cook 
These  requirements  may  be  met* as  follows, 
viz. :  by  keeping  the  potatoes  in  a  deep  dry 
cellar,  tightly  closed,  and  kept  dark;  spiead- 
ing  them  on  the  earth  floor  quite  thinly ;  dust¬ 
ing  a  little  fresh,  dry  air-slaked  lime  over 
them  toabsorb  the  moisture, and  keeping  them 
dry  and  then  covering  with  dry  sand.  I 
would  suggest  a  trial  of  this  method.  J.  m. 


Just  So.— I  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading 
the  Rural,  aud  so  have  several  of  my  stu¬ 
dents— sous  and  daughters  of  weulthy  parents 
from  different  parts  of  our  country  and  from 
foreign  lands.  It  is  an  object  with  me  to  de¬ 
velop  and  encourage  in  them  a  love  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  pursuits,  that  their 
inherited  property  shall  tie  used  beueficially 
and  not  squandered,  as  it  so  often  is  by  aimless 
and  objectless  children  of  wealthy  parents. 

Nathl.  T.  Allen. 


pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  I  had  mine 
ground  and  scalded  with  boiling  hot  water, 
the  same  as  a  bran  mash— two  pailfuls  of  the 
dry  meal  at  a  time:  then,  while  it  was  still 
warm,  I  fed  it  to  20  six-months-old  pigs, 
mixed  with  kitchen  slops.  The  pigs  grew  and 
fattened  well.  F.  R- 

Sioux  Falls,  Dakota. 


£ k I'D  Crops. 


White  Russian  And  White  Zealand  Oats. 

In  the  Spring  of  1880  I  obtained  from  seeds¬ 
man  Gregory  one  bushel  of  White  Zealand 
Oats ;  sowed  them  about  the  first  of  May  on 
gravelly  loam,  and  got  only  a  small  crop  on 
account  of  the  severe  drought.  Although  I 
I  paid  a  high  price  for  the  seeds,  there  was 
quite  a  sprinkling  of  other  varieties  mixed  in; 
but  before  thrashing  I  sorted  out  enough  for 
two  bushels  that  I  called  pure.  Last  Spring 
I  sowed  them  broadcast  on  the  same  ground 
as  before,  without  manure  except  a  little  top- 
dressing  on  one  corner,  and  got  a  splendid 
crop.  They  stood  about  five  feet  high  and 
stood  up  well  while  other  oats  of  as  strong 
growth  in  the  neighborhood  lay  flat  on  the 
ground.  I  also  procured  from  D.  M.  Ferry 
&  Co.,  one  pound  of  White  Russian  Oats  and 
sowed  them  alongside  of  the  Zealand;  they  fell 
down  badly  and  did  not  fill  well.  The  heads 
of  the  two  varieties  are  very  similar,  except 
that  the  heads  on  the  Zealands  were  generally 
longer  and  ripened  a  few  days  earlier. 

Nunda,  N.  Y.  d.  l.  b. 

- ♦  - 

The  Burbank  Potato  for  Sandy  Soil. 

Last  seav  n  l  planted  the  Burbank  Seedling 
Potato,  with  four  other  kinds,  on  sandy  land, 
to  see  which  wonld  grow  best  on  that  kind  of 
soil.  The  Burbank  seems  to  be  just  the  potato 
for  it.  Its  vigorous- looking  stalks  continued 
green  till  in  September.  The  rest  were  all 
partially  blighted  the  first  week  in  July.  The 
Burbanks  grew  mostly  to  a  marketable  size 
and  most;  of  them  were  large.  In  the  best 
spots  I  dug  a  bushel  from  fourteen  hills.  An 
acre  of  land  contains  4,840  square  yards,  and 
with  the  same  number  of  potato  bills  planted 
three  feet  apart,  giving  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel 
to  fourteen  hills,  the  yield  would  considerably 
exceed  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  should  put 
its  productiveness  at  from  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  a  white,  late  po¬ 
tato,  and  is  long  and  rather  slender.  I  do  not 
think  one  will  find  a  hollow  one  in  a  car-load 
of  them,  and  it  is  not  inclined  to  grow  ill¬ 
shaped  or  “  nubby.”  It  is  a  fair,  smooth  and 
a  very  good  potato.  G.  H.  c. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

- «  »  ♦-  ■ 

Success  witli  Potatoes. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  testing  new  seeds, 
and  raising  new  seedlings.  From  Pringle’s 
hybridized  potato  seed  I  have  19  varieties  of 
seedlings,  some  of  them  extra-fine.  First  pre¬ 
miums  were  awarded  me  last  Fall  for  the  best 
collection  of  seedling  potatoes,  at  the  fairs  at 
Newcastle,  Lawrence  Co.,  aud  at  Mercer, 
Mercer  Co.,  Pa.  Out  of  35  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  tested  last  year,  the  following,  varieties  in 
the  order  named,  proved  the  most  productive: 
Late— Mammoth  Pearl,  St.  Patrick,  Belle, 
White  Elephant,  Perfection,  Genesee  County 
King,  Bur l»a nk  Seedling,  Pride  of  America, 
White  R  se,  Flake  Nose,  EarlyOhio,  Watson 
Seedling,  Early  Vermont,  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  The  best  table  varieties  and  late 
keepers  were  the  Late  Genesee  Co.  King,  Early, 

Early  Ohio  and  Early  Vermont.  dr.  b.  b. 

- - - - 

The  Best  Potatoes. — In  a  late  Rural 
E.  S.,  of  Ephrath,  N.  Y.,  asks  what  va¬ 
riety  of  potato  is  most  profitable.  I  test  from 
one  to  SOU  varieties  each  year,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  l  have  found  the  best  on  my  soil— a  sandy 
loam  :  early,  first,  Brownell's  Early  Tel¬ 
ephone  ;  second,  Clark's  No.  1  :  third, 
Beauty  of  Hebron  :  late — White  Star,  Late 
Ohio,  White  Elephant,  Belle,  Grange.  Am. 
Magnum  Bonuni  is  a  fine  potato,  but  with  me 
the  yield  was  light.  Brownell’s  Early  Tel¬ 
ephone  is  the  best  early  variety  I  have  ever 
grown  for  appearance,  quality  and  yield.  I 
have  none  for  sale  of  any  variety. 

Harrisou  Co.,  Iowa.  J.  L.  Perkins. 


way  by  which  this  improvement  was  made. 

First,  I  cleared  off  tho  stone  from  one  lot  of 
about  15  acres,  which  was  plowed  in  the 
Spring  aiul  manured  with  barnyard  manure. 
This  was  done  until  75  acres  were  cleared,  and 
in  producing  order.  For  the  last  two  years  I 
have  cleared  up  25  acres  more,  making  100 
acres  in  all.  These  100  acres  ore  manured 
with  barnyard  manure,  muck,  salt  and  lime 
mixed  as  follows:  100  loads  of  muck,  50  loads 
of  barnyard  manure,  10  loads  of  lime  and  two 
tons  of  salt.  The  muck  and  manure  should  be 
well  rotted  before  being  mixed  with  salt  and 
lime.  Funning  pay  s  if  farmers  will  take  ewe 


jv  to  Kill  Quack  Grass.— Here  is  the 
alopted  in  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  killing 
est.  With  a  No.  21  New  York  or  a  No. 
u-beam  plow  run  a  furrow  two  inches  or 
aid -one-half  inches  deep  ;  follow  in  the 
furrow  to  the  required  depth  with  a  No. 
jw  York  plow,  always  turning  the  soil 
e  top  of  the  first  furrow.  Then  with  the 
iary  use  of  the  burrow,  cultivator  cr 
i-hoe,  there  will  be  no  further  trouble 


Foxtail  Seed. — Last  Fall  I  had  150  bushels  I 
of  Pigeon  or  Foxtail  grass  seed,  weighing  57  | 


Statements  of  experience  in  farming  from 
farmers,  where  true  experience  is  given,  are 
beneficial,  but  where  a  large  part  is  theory 
only,  they  are  not  worth  much.  Of  this  kind 
are  some  of  the  Notes  by  a  Stockman: 

In  tho  Rural  of  October  1,  last  year,  for 
instance,  page  668,  he  puts  land  at  $->0  per 
acre,  and  taxes  at  50  cents  per  acre.  New  if 
the  land  is  worth  but  $50  per  acre,  the  taxes 
are  about  one  third  of  what  he  estimates  and 
the  interest  about  one-half,  for  laud  interest 
should  not  be  estimated  higher  than  United 
States  bonds;  for  laud  is  as  good  security  as 
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United  States  bonds.  [Our  friend  should  re 
member  that  taxes  are  much  heavier  in  some 
States  than  in  others,  and  in  some  sections  of 
the  same  State  than  in  others.  All  are  not 
“  blessed  ”  with  taxes  so  light  as  those  levied 
on  him.  Then  again,  we  heartily  wish  that 
interest  on  mortgages  on  land  were  the  same 
as  that  on  money  advanced  on  security  of 
U.  S.  bonds,  but  money  can  readily  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  from  three  and-a-balf  to  four  per 
cent,  on  security  of  U.  S.  bonds.  Can  it  be 
obtained  on  laud  mortgages  at  that  rate 
where  our  friend  lives?— Eds.]  Again,  he 
says  five  acres  of  pasture  and  two  acres  of 
hay  and  other  Winter  feed  are  required  for 
one  cow.  I  will  pasture  three  cows  and  win¬ 
ter  two  cows  on  wbat  he  estimates  for  one. 
If  Stockman’s  theory  is  correct,  every  far¬ 
mer  in  our  State  is  losing  money  by  keeping 
cattle,  which  we  kuow  by  experience  is  not 
the  case.  I  never  made  any  money  farming 
until  I  quit  raising  grain  to  sell,  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago. 

And  yet  Stockman  makes  some  good  hits,  as 
in  the  Rural  of  last  January  28,  page  57,  in 
the  remarks  be  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  West¬ 
ern  hog  farmer.  Now  I  am  one  of  those  farm¬ 
ers  that  have  always  made  a  little  money  by 
keeping  cattle  and  raising  hogs,  and  I  have 
made  money  especially  on  the  hogs.  I  never 
raise  more  than  one  litter  from  a  sow’,  and 
then  fatten  her  at  20  months  old  to  w’eigh 
from  S50  to  450  pounds.  A  few  days  ago 
14  sow’s  that  had  produced  73  I  sold  at  $5.90 
per  hundred.  They  weighed  5,000  pounds,  or 
an  average  of  400  pounds.  Of  the  pigs  I  saved 
18  of  the  best,  and  sold  55  for  $290.  I  think 
that  does  pretty  well  for  a  small  farm  of  a 
quarter  of  a  section.  As  to  cattle,  1  raise 
high-grade  Short  horns.  My  calves  generally 
bring  about  $12  per  head  in  the  Fall  without 
wintering.  I  usually  let  others  do  the  feed¬ 
ing  for  market,  except  in  case  of  the  old 
cows,  which  I  fatten  for  the  home  market. 
I  find  “  cattle  ”  beets  the  best  of  Winter  feed 
for  milch  cow’s.  For  gx-ain  feed  I  give  one- 
third  corn  and  two  thirds  oats,  ground  to¬ 
gether,  and  good  clover  hay.  I  give  five 
quarts  of  the  ground  feed  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  wet  up  with  water  from  the  well.  I 
think  scalding  would  be  better. 

Grundy  Co.,  Iowa.  Elias  Macy. 


The  Polled  Cattle  Question. 

In  the  paragraph  from  which  Stockman 
quoted  two  or  three  sentences,  in  Rural  for 
Jan.  28,  I  w’as  giving  my  impressions  of  the 
value  of  the  Polled  Angus  or  Aberdeen 
bx-eed.  Of  the  beef-producing  value  of  this 
breed  I  have  a  high  appreciation.  As  a  class 
I  do  not  count  them  of  much  merit  for  the 
dairy,  although  some  cows  of  the  breed  are 
heavy  milkers. 

I  would  be  sorry  to  be  understood  to  class 
all  polled  or  hornless  cattle  together.  The 
fact  that  a  cow  has  or  has  not  horns  can,  in 
itself,  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  her 
milking  qualities.  The  polled  cattle  differ  in 
this  regard  as  much  as  do  horned  cattle.  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Polled  Nor¬ 
folk  cattle  are  often  excellent  for  milk. 

The  fact  that  a  cow  or  bull  has  no  horns 
probably  is  directly  connected  with  its  mani¬ 
festations  of  temper.  An  animal  with  sharp 
horns  has  greater  power  to  injui’e  others  or 
men  than  a  hornless  one  has,  and  will  the 
more  readily  use  this  power.  That  there  are 
vicious  polled  cattle  is  certainly  true;  but  a 
lot  of  hornless  cattle  can  be  kept  in  smaller 
yards,  shipped  in  cars  better  and  will  be  less 
likely  to  seriously  injure  each  other  when  they 
do  fight. 

I  comnt  the  hoi’n  question,  however,  a 
minor  one.  In  the  article  from  which  Stock- 
man  quotes  this  sentence  appears  :  “  The 

writer  has  never  seen  a  breed  with  w'hich  he 
was  before  comparatively  unfamiliar  that  so 
favorably  impressed  him  as  did  these  cattle 
two  years  ago  at  sundry  British  shows.”  This 
good  impression  was  chiefly  made  by  their  evi¬ 
dent  good  beef  qualities.  This  recognized,  the 
absence  of  boras  was  counted  a  desirable,  but 
comparatively  unimportant  point.  It  would 
be  a  misfortune  if  we  should  come  to  select  or 
reject  such  breeds  as  the  Polled  Angus  or  the 
Polled  Norfolk  simply  or  chiefly  because 
they  lack  horns.  G,  E.  Morrow. 

University,  Champaign,  Ill. 


TREATMENT  OF  HOG  CHOLERA. 


When  I  have  an  animal  taken  (as  I  seldom 
do,  for  I  act  upon  the  axiom  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure),  I 
mix  one  ounce  of  powdered  sulphur,  half  an 
ounce  of  salt,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  capsicum, 
and  10  or  15  grains  of  copperas  in  half  a  pint 
of  water  or  three  gills,  and  give  this  mixture 
as  a  drench,  taking  care  not  to  strangle  the 
hog  with  the  liquid.  If,  however,  the  animal 
will  eat,  the  better  way  is  to  mix  the  material, 
well  dissolved  and  finely  pulverized,  in  a  pin^ 


of  meal  and  bran,  half  and  half,  and  let  the 
hog  eat  it  at  leisure.  In  the  latter  case,  omit 
the  capsicum.  With  this  treatment  I  have 
never  yet  failed  to  effect  a  cure. 

As  a  preventive  when  the  disease  is  prev 
alent,  I  get  my  hogs  all  up  over  night  and 
keep  them  fasting  until  about  10  o’clock  next 
morning;  I  then  measure  out  a  heaped  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sulphur  for  each  large  hog  and  a 
table- spoonful  of  salt  and  about  20  grains  of 
copperas,  and  about  half  as  much  of  each  for 
each  shoat,  throwing  in  a  proportionate 
amount  for  pigs.  The  salt  and  copperas  I  dis- 


The  “Emperor”  Gooseberry— (After 
solve  in  water.  I  then  take  a  sufficient  amount 
of  mill  offal  to  give  each  hog  a  quai’t,  and 
shoats  and  pigs  in  proportion,  stii’ring  it  all 
well  together.  I  put  it  out  in  troughs  or  on 
clean  hard  ground  and  turn  the  hogs  to  it. 
This  I  do  once  a  week  or  once  in  two  weeks  as 
long  as  the  disease  is  prevalent  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  I  very  rarely  have  hog  cholera. 
Another  good  preventive  is  charcoal.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  violent  inflammation  of 
the  duodenum  and  the  ducts  which  connect 
the  liver  and  intestines,  and  the  inflammation 
rapidly  extends  to  the  liver,  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  if  not  speedily  checked  mortifica¬ 
tion  ta  kes  place,  and  death  soon  closes  the 
scene.  Charcoal  will,  if  given  in  time,  neutral¬ 
ize  this  tendency  or  prevent  it  altogether. 

Clark  Co.,  Aik.  H.  M.  Youngblood. 


fUrkuitmrul. 


GARDEN  LILIES. 

[For  Illustration  see  page  253.] 

In  country  gardens,  next  to  roses,  lilies  stand 
in  favor,  and  deservedly;  for  they  are  not  only 


keautiful  and  showy,  but  hardy  and  need  vei’y 
little  care;  indeed,  once  planted  they  had  bet. 
ter  be  left  alone  for  yeai*s  together.  There  is 
such  a  numerous  variety  of  them  now  to  select 
from  and  the  bulbs  are  so  cheap,  that  those 
who  love  a  garden  need  not  be  without  some 
lilies;  and  when  we  consider  that  they  are 
among  the  vei’y  finest,  showiest  and  most  per¬ 
manent  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  we 
the  more  especially  urge  their  presence  in  our 
gardens.  The  little  scarlet  Siberian  lilies — 


tenuifolium  and  pulchellum,  come  into  bloom 
about  the  first  of  J une  and  are  soon  succeeded 
by  the  Martagon  and  Orange  Lilies;  our  com¬ 
mon  White  Lily  blooms  a  fortnight  later;  then 
the  Canada  Lily,  and  the  Wood  Lily,  and  the 
White  Trumpet  Lily,  and  American  Turk’s  Cap 
or  Great  Swamp  Lily,  and  the  Japanese  specio- 
sum  Lilies,  in  the  order  named,  till  now  we 
reach  into  August  when  we  also  have  the  Tiger 
Lilies,  They  need  no  very  especial  cai-e— a 
porous  soil,  deep,  rich  and  somewhat  moist  for 
most  kinds;  a  warm  sandy  soil  for  the  little 
Siberian  and  Wood  Lilies;  a  peaty  soil  or  one 


“  Illustrated  Garten-Zeitung.”— Fig.  123. 
with  swamp  muck  mixed  in  it  for  our  Canada 
and  Great  Swamp  Lilies;  still  they  grow  well 
enough  in  common  garden  soil.  The  common 
"White  Lily,  and  the  Trumpet  Lily,  also  the 
common  white  and  red  and  white  Japanese 
Lilies  ai’e  so  often  grown  in  our  open  garden 
borders  that  it  is  needless  to  say  that  place  is 
good  enough  for  them.  But  one  of  the  main 
points  to  be  observed  in  growing  lilies  is  this: 
while  lilies  may  appear  to  thrive  apace  in 
open  borders  and  full  sunshine,  yet  they  have 
a  decided  preference  for  shaded  gx-ound  such 
as  is  afforded  by  a  mulching  of  rough  littery 
material,  half-decayed  leaves,  close- growing 
plants,  like  periwinkle,  or  low-growing  bushes, 
like  Doutzia  gracilis.  Ground  that  is  exposed 
ami  bakes  in  the  sun  is  not  a  happy  home  of 
lilies.  Where  lilies  are  grown  among  shrubs, 
as  deutzias,  weigelas,  and  roses,  the  taller  kinds 
should  be  planted  towards  the  middle  of  the 
bed  and  the  shorter  ones  near  the  fx-ont,  an  l 
they  should  be  liberally  fed  by  surface  mul¬ 
chings. 

How  many  times,  when  passing  through 
some  old  settled  portions  of  the  country,  we 
come  upon  such  a  charming  lily  pictui’e  as 
that  which  our  engraving  shows!  We  see  the 
Tiger  Lilies  as  they  have  escaped  from  the 


gax-den— been  cast  out  perhaps— and  have  made 
themselves  a  home  among  the  wild  fiowei’s  and 
the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  ditch.  Indeed,  the 
Tiger  Lily  is  one  of  tho»e garden  plants  which, 
when  cast  outside  or  left  neglected  in  some  old 
and  forsaken  yard,  will  not  only  hold  its  own, 
but  grow  in  thrift  and  spread.  And  is  it  not  well 
to  encourage  this  naturalization  of  rank  and 
showy  garden  plants  along  the  roadsides  and 
the  ditches,  in  half-shady  places,  in  odd  nooks 
here  and  there  and  iu  patches  anyw’here  to 


suit  our  taste,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
best  kept  places?  Surely  no  shearing  of  the 
bushes  and  shaving  of  the  grass  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  our  gardens  and  the  by-ways  of  our 
homes,  can  equal  the  fascinating  effect  of  col¬ 
onies  of  lovely  flowers  native  or  exotic.  In 
out-of-tho  way  places  had  we  not  better  re¬ 
place  the  useless,  unbecoming  weeds  with 
pretty  flowers  when  we  can  do  so  convenient¬ 
ly?  Often  do  we  find  dumps  of  irises  aud 
other  free-growing,  old-fashioned  plants  cast 
from  the  gai'den  to  the  rubbish  heap,  there  to 
die  and  rot,  which,  if  set  out  by  the  roadside  or 
the  edge  of  the  meadow,  would  hold  their  own 
among  the  weeds  and  grass,  grow  on  and 
bloom  on  year  after  year,  and  add  another  to 
the  many  pleasurable  links  that  should  b  nd 
us  to  our  homes.  In  these  wild  places  along 
with  the  Tiger  Lilies,  wo  might  associate  our 
own  Canada  and  Swamp  Lilies,  also  Day 
Lilies  aud  Plantain  Lilies,  herbaceous  Pmonias, 
Monkshood,  the  ranker  perennial  Bellflowers, 
Yuccas,  Curtisias  and  the  Rosc-colored  New 
England  Aster,  Rudbeckias,  Bouncing  Bet, 
Coreopsis,  Globe  Thistles  (Eehinops),  Solomon’s 
Seal,  Virginia  Lungwort,  Spiderwort,  Musk 
Mallows,  Loosestrife  (Lythrum),  Bocconia, 
the  better  kinds  of  exotic  Meadow  Rue,  the 
Maryland  Cassia,  Butterfly  Weed,  Tall  Bngs- 
bane,  red  and  white  Baneberry,  Willow  Herbs 
(where  there  would  be  mo  danger  of  their  be¬ 
coming  weeds),  Creeping  Milkweed  (Euphor¬ 
bia  corol lata),  Goatsbeard,  Bee  Balm,  Daffo- 
dills,  Poet’s  Narcissus,  Ten-o’clock,  Snowdrops 
and  others. 
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NEBRASKA  NOTES. 


The  good  crop3  of  last  year  and  good  prices 
of  grain  have  put  our  farmers  in  good  heart 
for  the  greatly  enlarged  work  of  this  year. 
The  great  fall  of  rain  the  past  Fall  put  the 
ground  in  excellent  condition,  and  with  the 
usual  fall  of  l’ain  in  Summer  there  is  no  fear 
of  damage  by  drought.  In  the  comparatively 
new  western  counties  of  the  State,  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  wheat  last  year  was  16  bushels; 
some  fields  near  the  100th  Meridian,  yielded 
27  bushels  of  wheat,  from  40  to  00  of  com.  and 
50  of  oats.  Notwithstanding  the  high  prices 
of  grain,  thousands  of  cattle  were  fed  in 
Eastern  Nebraska.  Some  farmers  sold  their 
corn  and  bought  oil-cake  at  26  dollars 
per  ton.  They  claim  one  pound  of  grain  cake 
is  equal  to  three  of  corn.  [Careful  experiments 
in  feeding  by  Dr.  J.  B.  La  we  a,  Professor 
Sanborn,  etc.,  contradict  this  supposition, 
Eds.]  Hitherto  this  product,  of  which  one 
mill  in  Omaha  produces  seven  million  pounds 
annually,  has  been  shipped  direct  to  Liverpool. 
This  j’ear  much  of  it  is  finding  a  market  at 
home.  Sheep  ai’e  being  fed  in  large  numbers 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  for  300 
miles  west  of  here.  In  Dodge  County  alone 
35,000  are  feeding.  Offers  have  ali’eady  been 
made  for  Chicago  delivery  at  six  cents  in  April. 
These  cattle  and  sheep  were  raised  on  the 
native  grasses  of  the  western  plains,  and  then 
driven  eastwai’d  ior  feeding  on  our  grains. 
The  great  inci’ease  of  the  stock  growing  inter¬ 
est  is  a  most  important  item  in  the  growth  of 
the  material  wealth  of  Nebraska.  The  ship¬ 
ments  received  here  lastFall  by  the  Union  Pac¬ 
ific  were  170,000  cattle  and  200,000  sheep.  The 
cattle  association  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska 
represents  500, 000  cattle  and  a  capital  of  12 
millions  of  dollars.  Several  capitalists  in 
New  England  are  each  investing  $20,000  to 
$30,000  in  6heep  growing  for  the  export 
trade.  There  is  a  great  stretch  of  country 
now  unoccupied,  covered  with  a  great  growth 
of  rich  grasses  which  are  admirably’  adapted 
for  sheep  grazing.  This  is  a  great  opening  for 
men  with  model  ate  means,  who  can  take  lands 
by  homestead  or  timber  claims,  costing  only 
$18  per  quarter  section — the  land  office  fees. 
At  the  end  of  January  I  took  a  three  day’s 
ride  on  the  Laramie  plains  700  miles  West  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Hero  w  ere  herds  of  cattle, 
flocks  of  sheep  and  bands  of  horses  feeding  on 
the  Buffalo  Grass  or  lying  down  on  the  sunny 
slopes,  at  midday.  One  day,  20,000  sheep 
w  ere  passed  at  intervals  in  flocks  of  I  000  each 
with  one  man  and  a  dog  to  watch  them.  After 
the  Spring  “rounds-up,”  when  the  young 
stock  is  branded,  horses  and  cattle  are  turned 
out  and  not  seen  again  till  the  following 
Spring.  Large  tracts  are  being  fenced, one  man 
haying  six  sections.  On  this  land  are  twelve 
miles  of  ditches  bringing  water  from  the 
Laramie  River  for  irrigation.  So  far  the 
crop  has  been  hay  which  brings  $20  per  ton  in 
Denver  and  at  government  posts.  The  pro¬ 
duct  is  1}4  ton  per  acre.  Several  men  will 
break  ground  for  wheat  this  Spring.  Wher 
ever  these  lands  can  be  irrigated  from  the 
streams  or  artesian  wells,  there  will  be  some 
of  the  most  productive  wheat  lands  of  the 
continent.  Coming  eastward,  Jn  Nebraska  the 
growth  of  the  country  during  the  past  two 
years  is  very  apparent  and  wonderful.  Groves 
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and  belts  of  timber  are  beginning  to  improve 
the  appearence  and  climate  of  the  prairies. 
Omaha,  Douglas  Co.  jr.  t.  a. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Oakland,  Brant  Co.,  Out.,  March  30. —We 
had  a  very  open  W inter— no  sleighing.  Wheat 
looking  well ;  a  large  acreage  sown  last  Fall. 
Old  clover  meadows  are  badly  hurt.  J.  R. 

Indiana. 

La  Orange.  La  Orange  Co.,  March  28. — The 
outlook  for  wheat  is  very  promising,  the  acre¬ 
age  a  fullaverage  and  it  looks  splendid.  I  have 
never  seen  it  promise  any  better  at  this  time 
of  year.  After  the  mild  Winter  all  fruit  ti-ees, 
berry  bushes  und  strawberry  vines  are  in  vig¬ 
orous  life,  so  that  the  prospects  for  fruit  are 
very  propitious.  Stock  is  looking  well,  and 
feed  is  tolerably  plenty.  Money  is  abundant 
and  all  the  farmer  has  to  sell  brings  good 
prices.  Professional  grumblers  are  scarce 
and  have  no  stock.  Real  estate  is  changing 
hands  lai'gely  at  advanced  prices,  and  all 
kinds  of  improvements  are  moving  forward. 
The  sluggard  will  surely  be  left  behind. 
Spring  work  is  forward  in  consequence  of  the 
mild  Winter.  Do  not  think  it  flattery  when 
I  say  you  surely  have  struck  the  right  key¬ 
note  in  conducting  the  good  old  Rural  New- 
Yorkkr.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  perusing 
its  columns.  n.  s. 

Iowa. 

Utica,  Van  Bureu  Co.,  March  38. — Our 
Winter  was  quite  open,  with  a  good  deal  of 
rain  and  very  bad  roads.  There  was  more 
Winter  wTeather  in  March  (the  first  month  of 
Spring)  than  in  the  whole  of  Winter.  Not 
much  Spring  work  has  been  done  yet,  as  the 
weather  has  lately  been  very  unsettled. 

R.  J. 

Kansas. 

Clayville,  Wilson  Co.,  March  35.— Wheat 
looks  well.  Too  wet-  for  plowing,  but  farmers 
are  forward  with  their  Spring  work.  A  good 
deal  of  oats  have  been  sown  and  some  corn 
has  been  planted.  Gardens  have  also  been 
made  where  the  ground  was  prepared  last 
Fall.  Peach  trees  in  bloom:  prospects  for 
fruit  crop,  good.  Grass  starting  finely  on  the 
prairie.  Feed  scarce,  but  after  a  few  days  of 
warm  weather  cattle  will  do  well  on  the 
prairie  grass.  w.  m.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Light  Street,  Columbus  Co.,  March  38.— 
Wheat  in  this  section  went  in  to  Winter 
with  a  very  little  top  and  root, 
on  account  of  the  severe  drought 
of  the  past  Summer  and  owing 
to  the  very  late  sowing,  as  there 
was  very  little  sown  until  after 
Oct.  1st  to  15th.  Where  fertilizers 
were  sown  with  the  grain  it 
had  a  much  better  top,  and  has 
stood  the  freezing  and  thawing 
of  the  Winter  much  better  than 
when  manure  alone  was  used. 

I  thiuk,  with  a  favorable  wheat - 
growing  Spring,  it  will  make 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  The  honey 
season  was  one  of  the  poorest  I 
have  experienced  for  fifteen  years. 

Colonies  went  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  with  mostly  old  bees  and 
short  of  stores,  but  the  Winter 
being  very  favorable,  at  no  time 
were  they  confined  to  their  Lives 
more  than  a  few  weeks  without 
their  having  a  fly,  aud  by  Spring 
feeding  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  many  colonies  lost.  I  have 
lost  none  to  this  date.  The  Shu¬ 
maker  Wheat  has  been  grown  in 
this  valley  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  when  first  introduced  the 
millers  were  as  unwilling  to  buy 
it  as  they  have  been  with  Claw¬ 
son,  but  after  a  few  years  it  ranks 
in  favor  both  as  to  flour  and  yield 
as  good  as  Lancaster.  h.  h.  b. 

Washington  Territory. 

Klickitat  Landing,  Klickitat  Co.,  March  j 
84, — The  Winter  has  been  a  very  open  one,  but 
little  snow  has  fallen,  and  all  kinds  of  stock 
have  come  through  in  good  condition.  There 
is  a  surplus  of  grain  and  potatoes  at  moderate 
prices.  Seeding  is  progressing  finely ;  acreage 
somewhat  larger  than  last  year.  Immediately 
along  the  Columbia  River  (where  I  live)  fruit 
prospects  are  very  good.  G.  w.  B. 


late  and  was  cut  only  once.  Asparagus  fine. 
Flowers  made  a  beautiful  display.  H.  L. 

New  York. 

Farmingdale,  Queens  Co. — My  13-eyed  W. 
Elephant  was  cut  to  single  eyes  and  planted  in 
13  hills — yield  about  a  peck  of  tubers  neither 
very  large  nor  smooth,  {hough  they  are  good 
to  eat.  W.  Oats  smutted  badly — yield  four 
quarts.  R.  B.  Sorghum  came  up  badly,  but 
stood  the  drought  admirably,  not  wilting 
during  the  hottest,  driest  days.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  and  flowers  came  up,  but,  being  planted 
on  clay  soil,  they  made  only  a  poor  growth  on 
account  of  drought.  j,  c.  M.  Jr, 

Pennsylvania. 

Circleville,  Westmoreland  Co. — My  19- 
eyed  W.  Elephant  was  cut  into  38  pieces,  plant¬ 
ed  iu  38  hills,  and  with  ordinary  cultivation 
yielded  183  pounds  of  good-sized  tubers,  much 
more  closely  resembling  the  Beauty  of  Hebron 
than  the  cut  given  in  the  Fair  Number  of  the 
Rural.  I  value  them  very  highly,  as  the 
potato  crop  is  a  very  valuable  one  with  me. 
Silver  Skin  did  the  best  with  me  last  season, 
and  is  A  No.  1  in  every  respect.  w.  s.  R. 

Duke  Center,  McKean  Co. — From  my 
eight-eyed  W.  Elephant  I  raised  23)^  pounds 
of  very  nice  potatoes.  The  carnations  did  not 
grow.  The  pinks  were  very  nice  indeed,  near¬ 
ly  all  double  and  fragrant,  except  one,  which 
was  white,  and  it  was  very  large.  The  other 
seeds  we  gave  away.  a.  j.  vv, 

Texas. 

Will’s  Point,  Van  Zandt  Co. — My  17-eyed 
White  Elephant,  planted  in  17  places,  after 
promising  well,  was  utterly  ruined  by 
drought— arrived  here  too  late.  The  R.  B. 
Sorghum  was  planted  in  row 3  three  feet  apart 
and  20  inches  in  the  row,  one  seed  in  a 
hill,  in  good  average  sandy  prairie  soil,  culti¬ 
vated  five  or  six  years  without  manure. 
About  80  per  cent,  of  the  seed  germinated, 
and  under  good  cultivation,  grew  until  about 
five  feet  high,  with  from  eight  to  16  stems 
from  each  seed,  when  the  dry  weather  checked 
its  further  growth  and  it  remained  stationary 
for  about  six  weeks,  when  the  Fall  rains 
commenced.  It  then  continued  its  further 
growth  until  about  10  feet  high  aud  the  seed 
formed,  but  I  fear  did  not  mature  sufficiently 
to  grow.  A  portion  of  the  crop  was  cut  and 
fed  to  stock,  when  about  six  feet  high.  A 
second  growth  immediately  started  and  grew 
about  four  feet  high,  and  with  about  twice 
the  number  of  stems  there  were  originally. 
It  is,  without  doubt,  a  wonderful  fodder 
plant.  The  oats  made  a  fine  growth,  about 
four  feet  high,  but  the  grain  was  very  light 


with  smut.  My  asparagus  all  came  up  and 
did  very  well.  The  sorghum  I  think  all  came 
up,  but  our  climate  is  too  cool  in  Summer  I 
think.  It  did  not  produce  any  seed  and  only 
short  stalks.  c.  t.  p. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


LAW  RELATING  TO  SALE  OK  TOBACCO  BY 
GROWERS. 

J.  L.  P.,  Worcester,  Mass.  The  main  points 
in  the  editorial  article  on  tobacco  licences  in 
the  Rural  of  March  18,  last,  are  disputed  by 
every  one  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  little  explanation 
of  the  article  would  open  the  eyes  of  many  to 
the  real  condition  of  the  laws  on  the  subject 
and  do  much  good. 

A  ns. — We  take  it  that  the  “main  points’’ 
that  are  disputed  are: — 1,  that  the  tobacco 
grower  is  permitted  to  sell  his  crop  only  to  li¬ 
censed  dealers  or  by  getting  a  license  himself; 
2,  that  the  revenue  for  collecting  the  tax 
amounted  to  only  $580  last  fiscal  year,  while 
to  collect  it  cost  $10,000.  The  first  point  cov¬ 
ers  all  the  statements  made  with  regard  to  the 
laws  governing  the  sale  of  tobacco,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  “a  fanner  is  forbidden  to 
sell  a  few  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  to  a  neighbor 
for  a  sheep  dip  without-  paying  a  special  tax,” 
etc.  We  may  say  here  that  the  article 
“Needed  Relief  for  Tobacco  Growers,”  above 
referred  to,  was  written  after  reading,  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  discussion  that  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  13,  with  regard  to  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Dibrell,  of  Tennessee,  providing 
for  an  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to  to¬ 
bacco  sales.  Quite  a  large  number  of  Congress¬ 
men  took  part  in  the  debate,  which  was  quite 
lengthy,  so  that  we  merely  gave  the  pith  of 
the  matter.  All  the  facts  mentioned  by  us 
and  many  more,  were  spoken  of  by  the  sup¬ 
porters  or  opponents  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment.  Wbat,  however,  is  the  law  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  We  have  just  received  from  the  Office 
of  the  Internal  Revenue,  in  Washington,  a  90- 
page  pamphlet  entitled  “  Revised  Regulations 
Concerning  Taxes  on  Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Ci¬ 
gars,”  and  containing  all  the  laws  now  in  force 
relating  to  the  taxation  and  sale  of  home- 
raised  tobacco.  On  page  3  we  find  this: 

1.  “A  special  tax  of  $35  is  imposed  upon 
every  person  whose  business  it  is,  for  himself 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Ulnssacli  us  l-  tts 

Middlefield,  Hampshire  Co. — My  two 
small  W.  Elephants,  cut'iuto  35  pieces,  planted 
18  iuehes  apart  in  the  row,  yielded  45  pounds 
of  tubers,  in  spite  of  injury  from  cut- worms. 
The  W.  Oats  grew  rank  with  a  good  deal  of 
smut,  but  they  were  rained  by  a  heavy  rain 
and  wind  storm.  About  half  the  seed  of  the 
R.  B.  Sorghum  Bent  up  stalks.  It  was  planted 


there  was  a  large  proportion  of  smut.  The 
asparagus  did  quite  well,  about  70  per  cent,  of 
seeds  growing  and  attaining  a  hight  from  10 
to  20  inches.  H. 

West  Virginia, 

Kearneysville,  Jeffetson  Co.— I  cut  my 
W.  Elephant  into  13  pieces  one  eye  in  a  piece; 
all  did  not  come  up  on  account  of  the  great 
drought;  they  did  well,  however.  The  aspar¬ 
agus  seed  all  came  up  well.  I  soaked  them  for  10 
days  in  warm  water  and  they  grew  about  six 
inches  high.  About  half  of  the  R.  B.  Sorghum 
came  up ;  the  drought  had  no  effect  upon  it 
and  the  seed  ripened.  I  have  one  pint.  J.  a.  h. 

Wyoming  Territory 

Stilacoom,  Pierce  Co.  My  11-eyed  White 
Elephant  was  planted  in  11  hills  with  one  eye 
in  each — product,  36  pounds  of  beautiful  pota¬ 
toes,  very  uniform  in  size.  W  e  cooked  a  few 
to  try  the  quality  and  they  are  as  good  as  any 
that  I  have  seen.  My  oats  grew  very  strong 
and  produced  a  good  crop,  but  were  troubled 


or  on  commission,  to  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  or 
consign  for  sale  on  commission,  leaf-tobacco  : 
and  the  payment  of  any  other  special  tax  does 
not  relieve  a  person  who  deals  in  leaf -tobacco 
from  the  payment  of  this  tax. 

“  The  statute  limits  the  right  to  sell  under 
this  special  tax  to  three  classes  of  purchasers, 
viz. :  1.  To  other  dealers  who  have  paid  a  spe¬ 
cial  tax.  3.  To  manufacturers  of  tobacco, 
snuff,  or  cigars.  3.  To  persons  known  to  be 
purchasers  of  leaf-tobacco  for  export,  and  who 
purchase  only  in  original  hogsheads,  cases,  or 
bales.  Any  leaf-dealer  selling  to  other  per¬ 
sons,  or  in  other  manner  than  as  above,  be¬ 
comes  a  retail  dealer  in  leaf-tobacco,  and  lia¬ 
ble  to  pay  a  special  tax  as  such.” 

At  bottom  of  same  page  and  top  of  next  we 
find  this : 

“  Retail  dealers  in  leaf-tobacco  are  required 
to  pay  a  special  tax  of  $500,  and  if  their  an¬ 
nual  sales  exceed  $1,000,  they  are  made  liable 
for  an  additional  tax  of  fifty  cents  for  every 
dollar  in  excess  of  $1,000  of  their  sales. 

“  The  retail  dealer  in  leaf-tobacco,  as  defined 
by  the  statute,  is  any  person  whose  business  it 
is  to  sell  leaf -tobacco  in  quantities  less  than  an 
original  hogshead,  case,  or  bole,  or  who  sells  to 


persons  other  than  the  following  three  classe 
of  pin-chasers,  viz. :  1.  Dealers  in  leaf-tobacco 
who  have  paid  a  special  tax  as  such.  3.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  tobacco,  snuff,  or  cigars,  who  have 
paid  a  special  tax.  3.  Persons  who  purchase 
in  original  packages  for  export.  The  payment 
of  any  other  special  tax  will  not  exempt  a 
person  who  9ells  leaf-tobacco  as  hereinbefore 
stated  from  the  payment  of  the  special  tax  as 
a  retail  dealer  in  leaf-tobacco.” 

On  page  5,  under  subhead  “Exemption  from 
Special  Taxes,”  we  find  this  : 

L  “Farmers  and  planters,  for  selling  to¬ 
bacco  of  their  own  production,  or  tobacco  re¬ 
ceived  by  them  as  rent  from  tenants  who  have 
produced  the  same  on  their  lands,  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  special  tax  as  dealers  in  leaf -to¬ 
bacco. 

“  The  executor  or  administrator  of  a  farmer 
or  planter,  and  the  guardian  of  any  minor,  is 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  special  tax  as 
dealer  in  leaf-tobacco  tor  selling  tobacco  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  farmer  or  planter,  or  by  said 
executor,  administrator,  or  guardian  as  such, 
or  received  by  either  of  them  as  rents  from 
tenants  who  have  produced  the  .same  on  the 
land  of  said  farmer,  planter,  or  minor. 

“  A  farmer  or  planter  is  not  required  to  pacK 
Of  prize  his  tobacco,  before  offering  it  for  sale, 
in  hogsheads  or  otherwise,  but  he  may  sell  it 
loose,  as  he  has  heretofore  been  in  the  habit  of 
selling.  If,  however,  the  farmer  or  planter 
shall  sell  directly  to  consumers,  or  if  he  sells, 
assigns,  consigns,  transfers,  or  disposes  of  his 
tobacco  to  persons  other  than  those  who  have 
paid  special  taxes  either  as  leaf-dealers  or  as 
manufacturers  of  tobacco,  snuff,  or  cigars,  or 
to  persons  purchasing  leaf -tobacco  for  export, 
he  becomes  liable,  as  a  retail  dealer  in  leaf-to¬ 
bacco,  to  the  special  tax  of  $500,  and  to  the 
additional  tax  of  fifty  cents  on  every  dollar 
in  excess  of  $1,000  of  his  sales.” 

It  therefore  appears  that,  while  the  tobacco- 
grower  is  exempt  from  taxation  for  selling  his 
product  to  licensed  dealers,  if  he  sells  it  to  any 
one  else  (to  a  sheep  owner  for  a  sheep-dip,  for 
instance),  he  becomes  liable  to  be  taxed  as  a 
retail  dealer.  Of  course,  all  breaches  of  the 
law  are  not  known  to  the  revenue  officers, 
and  these  sometimes,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
do  not  prosecute  even  all  known  violations  of 
the  law;  but  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  malicious  persons  to  cause  a  world  of  in¬ 
convenience  for  thoughtless  infractions  of  the 
law;  and  in  our  article  a  few  out  of  many 
instances  of  such  inconvenience  were  men¬ 
tioned.  Green  B.  Raum,  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue,  is  authority  forth©  statement 
that  the  taxes  collected  from  this  source  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  only  $580,  while  the 
cost  of  collecting  this  sum  was  $10,000. 
ticks  on  sheep. 

E.  H.  T.,  Perryville,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  rid 
sheep  of  ticks? 

Ans. — The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  these 
pests  is  to  dip  the  sheep  in 
some  liquid  that  will  kill  the 
injects.  Of  the  various  prep¬ 
arations  used  for  this  purpose 
Crysilic  Sheep  Dip,  and  Little’s 
Chemical  Sheep  Dip  are  as  good 
as  any.  A  very  effective  dip  can 
also  be  made  of  a  decoction  of 
tobacco  mixed  with  sulphur  at 
the  rate  of,  say,  four  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  one  pound  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  to  twenty  gallons  of 
water.  The  water  is  brought  to 
a  boiling  heat  and  the  tobacco 
— either  coarse,  cheap  leaf  or 
stems,  which  are  just  as  good — 
is  steeped  (but  not  boiled)  in  it 
until  the  strength  is  exhausted. 
The  sulphur  is  then  stirred  into 
the  liquid.  When  the  tempera¬ 
ture  has  fallen  to  120  © ,  it  is  ready 
for  use.  During  the  dipping  the 
temperature  of  the  decoction 
should  be  kept  about  this  point 
by  the  addition  of  fresh,  hot 
liquid,  and  the  mixture  should  be 
stirred  to  prevent  the  sulphur 
from  subsiding.  The  sheep  are 
entirely  immersed  in  the  liquid 
except  the  head,  and  kept  there 
a  minute  or  two  so  that  the  wool 
is  completely  saturated.  The 
dipped  animals  should  be  kept  in 
a  yard  until  the  wool  no  longer 
drips,  lest  the  pasture  should 
be  fouled  and  the  sheep  sickened  by  the  tobac¬ 
co  juice.  After  ten  days  the  dipping  should 
be  repeated  to  destroy  any  newly  hatched 
mites.  Another  remedy  in  less  severe  cases  is 
to  rub  the  infested  parts — usually  the  side  of 
the  neck  and  the  inner  parts  of  the  thighs  and 
arms — with  some  of  the  following  prepara¬ 
tions:  lard,  one  pound;  flowe.sof  sulphur,  two 
ounces;  creosote,  20  drops.  A  pint  of  sweet 
oil  may  be  used  instead  of  the  lard. 

TREATMENT  OF  HEAVES. 

O.  T.  S.,  Savannah,  Oa. — Wbat  should  be 
the  treatment  of  heaves  l 

Ans. — There  is  no  certain  cure  for  heaves, 
or  broken  wind,  in  horses.  The  ailment  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  mature  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  due  mainly  to  the  use  of  feed  of  a 
bulky  character,  but  dusty  hay  and  grain,  as 
well  as  clover  hay,  are  also  prolific  causes  of 
it.  One  form  of  it  is  generally  produced  by  a 
hard  gallop  or  other  severe  exertion  after  a 
full  meal,  in  the  South  the  disease  is  gener- 
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ally  known  aB  “bellows;”  and  in  the  prairie 
States  it  is  comparatively  rare.  There  is  no 
certain  cure  for  it,  but  broken-winded  horses 
will,  if  properly  fed,  do  a  great  deal  of  service^ 
though  the  work  assigned  them  should  be  slow. 
The  feed  should  be  in  a  small  compass,  and 
given  regularly  four  or  five  times  a  day.  It 
should  consist  of  oats,  beans,  wheat  straw 
chaff,  turnips  or  carrots,  with  at  night  a  little 
bright,  hard  stalked  hay,  free  from  dust. 
Clean,  cured  corn  stalks,  in  small  quantity, 
have  also  proved  beneficial.  Grain  and  grass 
should  be  the  chief  feed  in  Summer,  and  grain 
with  roots  in  Winter.  Water  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  sparingly  at  a  time,  and  the  horse 
should  never  be  used  for  an  hour  or  two  after 
being  fed  or  watered.  Arsenic  in  small  doses 
is  a  favorite  remedy  with  dealers,  as  in  nearly 
all  cases  it  effects  a  temporary  cure  more  or 
less  complete.  They  usually  begin  with  three 
grains  a  day,  increasing  to  five  a  day  in  a 
week,  and  continue  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
giving  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  daily  to¬ 
wards  the  end.  As  the  appetite  is  morbidly 
ravenous,  leading  the  affected  animal  to  eat 
the  litter,  etc  ,  the  bedding  should  be  removed 
by  day  and  the  horse  be  muzzled  by  night.  A 
lump  of  rock  suit  at  one  end  of  the  manger 
aud  a  chunk  of  chalk  at  the  other  have  been 
found  beneficial. 

THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES  OF  WOOL. 

J.  W.  A.,  Urbana,  Kans. — What  are  the 
different  grades  of  wool;  what  varieties  of 
sheep  produce  them,  and  for  what  purposes 
are  they  used  ? 

Ans. — Wool  is  classed  as  fine,  medium  and 
combing.  Fine  wool  is  from  Merinos  and 
their  grades;  medium  is  from  native  sheep, 
South  Downs  and  other  Down  breeds;  comb¬ 
ing  is  from  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Leicesters 
and  their  grades.  A  grade  of  Merino  wool  is 
called  delaine,  because  it  is  used  for  making 
goods  known  as  delaines;  it  is  of  longer  staple 
aud  less  curl  than  the  ordinary  Merino  fleece. 
Fine  wool  is  used  for  broadcloths,  ladies’ 
clothing  goods  and  the  best  underwear;  me¬ 
dium  wool  is  useu  for  men’s  common  clothing, 
hosiery,  shawls,  blankets,  aud  the  poorest 
grades,  chiefly  imported  as  we  have  none  so 
poor,  are  used  for  carpets.  Combing  wool  is 
used  for  men’s  goods,  for  worsted,  goods,  al¬ 
paca  cloths,  braids  and  small-wares,  and  the 
finest  for  buntings,  for  dress  and  the  “stars 
and  stripes.”  which  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  are  now  made  from  native  wool.  Wools 
are  graded  accoi  ding  to  their  fineness,  strength 
and  quality  of  fiber,  and  their  fitness  for  cer¬ 
tain  uses.  There  are  many  kinds  of  wool  in 
a  fleece,  and  a  person  expert  enough  to  sort 
out  all  these  kinds  is  paid  very  highly  for  his 
work.  The  various  grades  of  wool  are  super¬ 
fine,  fine,  medium  and  coarse.  In  our  markets 
wools  are  classed  as  super,  or  choice  Saxony, 
equivalent  to  XX;  full  blood  Merino,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  X;  three  quarter  or  half  Merino;  quar¬ 
ter  Merino;  common  aud  combing. 

SIX-ROWED  BARLEY, 

D.  R.,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y,  I  forward 
samples  of  six-rowed  barley  brought  from 
Russia,  is  there  more  than  one  kind  of  six- 
rowed  barley  ?  A  prominent  Buffalo  brewer 
advised  that  all  this  sort  here  now  should  be 
kept  for  seed,  as  he  never  saw  any  barley  that 
was  so  he  >  vy — this  weighs49  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
It  has  a  stiffer  straw  than  ordinary  barley  and 
does  not  “  tangle  down”  when  over-ripe. 

Ans. — Four  rowed  aud  two  rowed  are  the 
kiuds  of  barley  commonly  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  former  is  botanically  known  as 
Hordeum  vulgare,  the  latter  as  H.  dis- 
tichum.  In  Europe  there  are  two  kinds  of 
six  rowed  barley — the  large  six-rowed  and 
the  small  six-rowed,  known  respectively  as 
H.  hexastichum  densum,  and  H.  hexastichum 
sanctum.  The  last  is  the  most  common  and 
ancient  variety,  frequently  represented  as 
plaited  in  the  hair  of  the  goddess  Ceres.  H. 
hexastichum  is  commonly  knowu  as  Autumn 
or  Winter  barley.  It  is  always  sown  in  the 
Fall  and  ripens  the  first  in  Summer.  There 
is  also  iu  Europe  another  variety  known  as 
the  fan,  spatt  or  battledore  barley — H.  zeo- 
criton.  Change  of  climate  and  soil  often  im¬ 
prove  the  same  variety  of  grain  and  this  is 
very  likely  the  case  with  this.  This  six-rowed 
barley  has  a  smaller  kernel,  and  stiffer  straw 
than  the  two-rowed.  Barley  will  always  be 
plumper  and  do  better  on  land  where  it  has 
not  been  raised  for  some  time. 

SPERRY. 

J.  M.  R.,  Plai afield,  N.  J. — How  much 
spurry  seed  should  he  sown  to  an  acre  ?  I  have 
heard  it  will  grow  ou  sandy  loam  where  the 
clover  will  not  “  take;”  that  it  is  better  than 
clover  for  cattle,  and  that  when  turned  under 
it  is  a  good  green  fertilizer. 

Ans, — According  to  the  Department  of  Ag. 
riculture’s  Report  for  1805,  the  analysis  of 
spurry  is  as  follows: — Water,  7.7;  starch.  2.3; 
woody  fiber,  12.0;  albumen.  2.7;  gums,  &c., 
5.2;  phosphate  of  lime,  0  8.  As  feed  the  per¬ 
centage  of  flesh  formers  in  green  spurry  is  2.7; 
of  fat-formers,  2-3;  total  nutritive  percentage 
in  100  pounds,  5.0;  whereas  in  green  red  clover 
the  percentage  of  flesh-formers  is  1.5,  fat- 
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formers,  2.7;  total  nutritive  percentage  in  100 
pounds,  4.2,  and  in  green  white  clover  1.5,  2.7 ; 
4.2  respectively.  Spurry  is  not  a  clover;  it 
belongs  to  the  Pink  family.  In  some  parts  of 
Europe  it  is  cultivated,  but  it  is  little  more 
than  a  weed  in  this  country.  Other  forage 
plants  are  far  better.  Still,  cattle  like  it  and 
sheep  thrive  upon  it.  This  is  the  extent  of 
our  information. 

WATERING  CATTLE  IN  BARN. 

L.  A.  S.,  Cloverdale,  Ind.  I  am  building 
a  00-foot  octagon,  cattle  barn,  with  nine  foot 
basement  under  entire  building:  cattle  to 
stand  on  floor  above  basement,  in  two  rows 
running  through  center  of  barn,  rumps  to¬ 
gether,  with  manure  gutter  between.  How 
can  I  water  cattle  conveniently  in  the  stalls, 
the  water  to  lie  brought  either  from  a  cistern 
in  basement,  or  a  spring  in  the  barnyard,  00 
feet  away,  and  10  feet  lielow  the  cattle. 

Ans. — The  simplest  way  would  be  to  lay  a 
pipe  from  the  spring,  below  the  reach  of  frost, 
and  bring  it  into  the  barn,  and  have  a  pump 
there  and  give  the  water  to  the  cattle  either 
in  pails  or  from  a  trough  in  front  of  them, 
which  may  be  filled  by  means  of  a  rub¬ 
ber  hose  A  force  pump  is  very  conven¬ 
ient  for  this  purpose.  If  the  cistern  is  ele¬ 
vated  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  the  water 
can  be  drawn  by  a  hose  and  given  in  the  same 
way.  The  water  trough  may  ruu  under  the 
feed  trough,  or  there  may  be  a  trough  for 
water  at  the  side  of  each  feed  trough,  and  all 
of  them  may  be  connected  by  a  pipe  with 
branches  to  the  troughs. 

INDIGESTION  IN  LAMBS. 

J.  W.  H.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  My  lambs,  from 
four  to  six  weeks  old  are  taken  suddenly  sick, 
being  uuable  to  stand  up  or  hold  their  heads 
up.  Wheu  first  taken,  they  breathe  rapidly, 
and  they  seem  slightly  bloated,  I  am  feeding 
clover  hay  and  mangel  wurtzels.  Name  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  and  a  remedy  therefor. 

Ans. — The  cause  is  indigestion  andoverload- 
ing  of  the  paunch  with  undigested  food.  The 
bloated,  swollen  stomach  presses  upon  the 
lungs  and  interferes  with  their  expansion, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  breathing.  The 
trouble  may  be  caused  by  the  ewes’  milk,  which 
maybe  injuriously  affected  by  the  mangels. 
If  the  ewes  get  a  little  bran  with  their  man¬ 
gels,  it  might  remove  the  trouble.  Give  the 
lambs  a  tablespoonful  of  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  two  or  three  times: — water,  one  pint;  pre¬ 
pared  chalk,  one  ounce ;  prepared  charcoal, 
one  ounce  ;  ground  ginger,  half  an  ounce  ; 
thick  molasses,  half  a  pint.  Shake  well  before 
using  it. 

GUERNSEYS  AND  JERSEYS. 

J.  F.  <?.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  wants  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Guernsey  cattle  as  to  siz '  and  butter 
production,  as  compared  with  Jerseys. 

Ans.— In  comparison  with  Jerseys,  Guern¬ 
seys  are  considerably  larger  and  hardier,  are 
somewhat  coarser  iu  appearance,  Lut  make 
better  beef  and  are  able  to  endure  rougher 
weather  and  shift  for  themselves  better.  The 
calves  are  of  lurge  size  at  birth,  and  make 
heavy  veals  when  a  mouth  or  six  weeks  old. 
The  milking  capacity  of  the  Guernsey  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  average  J  ersey,and  the  milk 
is  usually  as  rich  iu  butter,  which  is  even  of  a 
deeper  yellow  than  Jersey  butter.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  Guernseys  that  have  brought 
such  high  prices  as  have  been  paid  for  some 
faucy  Jerst-ys,  but  the  prices  usually  paid  for 
them  are  fully  as  high  as  those  paid  for  ordi¬ 
nary  Jerseys,  if  not  higher,  and  they  appear 
to  be  favorites  wherever  they  have  been  intro¬ 
duced. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

C.  A,  P.,  Queens,  L.  I.  How  can  I  obtain 
some  of  the  most  prominent  foreign  seed  aud 
plant  catalogues  mentioned  in  the  Rural  of 
March  11. 

Ans.  —  Foreign  nurserymen,  florists  aud 
seedsmen  who  send  their  catalogues  to  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  for  notice,  do  so  with  the  intention 
of  advertising  and  promoting  their  business 
in  this  country,  and  upon  application,  will 
willingly  send  their  catalogues  gratis  to  who¬ 
ever  may  apply  for  them.  And  should  you 
become  a  customer,  your  name  will  probably 
be  entered  in  their  address  book,  and  in  after 
years  you  will  continue  to  receive  their  cata¬ 
logues  unsolicited.  As  these  catalogues  are 
elaborately  gotten  up  aud  at  great  expense, 
we  should  advise  that  applicants  for  tbem  in¬ 
close  P.  O  stamps  enough  to  pay  the  probable 
postage.  U.  S.  postage  stamps  are  of  use  to  for¬ 
eign  bouses  doing  business  in  this  country — not 
as  postage,  but  in  other  ways. 

HERD  BOOKB. 

D.  E.  F.,  Liberty,  Ind.,  1.  On  what  con¬ 
ditions  are  cattle  admitted  into  Herd  Books  ? 

2,  If  one  parent  is  pedigreed  and  the  other 
not,  will  the  offspring  be  admitted  to  record  ? 

3.  How  many  Herd  Books  are  there.  4.  Has 
the  Galloway  breed  a  Herd  Book  ? 

Ans. — 1,  It  varies  with  different  Herd  Books. 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  requires 
affidavits  and  photographs  and  other  evidence 
according  to  very  strict  rales.  Other  Herd 
Books  require  only  a  statement  of  the  owner 


with  the  pedigree  of  the  animal.  2.  No.  The  ani¬ 
mal  to  be  entered  must  be  descended  on  both 
sides  from  parents  that  are  entered  themselves. 
3.  There  is  a  Herd  Book  for  every  breed  and 
two  for  some,  and  occasionally  three.  4  Tbere 
is  a  Galloway  Herd  Book  in  Scotland,  but 
not  in  America  ;  nor  is  there  here  as  yet 
any  Herd  Book  forpolled  cattle  of  any  kind. 

MANGELS. 

77.  W.  B.,  Atchison,  Kans.  1.  What  is  the 
comparative  value  of  mangels  and  corn  as 
stock  feed  f  2.  When  should  mangels  be  sown 
for  a  good  crop,  and  how  much  seed  per  acre  ? 

Ans  — 1.  There  can  bo  no  comparison  made 
between  com  aud  maugets,  they  are  so  en¬ 
tirely  different  as  food  for  stock,  and  neither 
of  them  can  be  fed  alone.  If  a  quart  of  corn 
meal  is  fed  with  a  peck  of  chopped  mangels, 
it  will  make  an  excellent  ration  for  a  cow,  and 
twice  as  much  would  make  a  good  feed  for  a 
fattening  steer,  but  some  hay  or  corn  fodder 
would  be  necessary  also.  2.  Mangels  should 
be  sown  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end 
of  May — the  earlier  the  better  ;  from  four  to 
six  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  are  usually  sown; 
this  large  quantity  is  needed  to  get  an  even 
stand  ;  three-fourths  of  the  plants  are  after¬ 
wards  cut  out, 

PLANTING  THE  RURAL  CORN. 

L.  S.  Ely.  The  Rural  com  must  be  planted 
within  one-fortieth  of  an  acre.  Each  con¬ 
testant  for  premiums  must  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  kernels  planted.  We  suggest  planting 
one  kernel  every  two  feet — thehi’lsor  drills 
four  feet  apart.  \Y  e  have  au  ooject  in  in¬ 
sisting  upon  wide  planting.  Fiat  cultivation 
is  preferred,  but  each  contestant  may  do  as 
he  likes.  The  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil, 
fertilizers  or  manures  used  and  cultivation 
must  be  stated  iu  the  report.  The  weather, 
situation  of  plot  etc.,  should  also  he  men¬ 
tioned. 

RURAL  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

J.  M.  F.,  Nankin,  Ohio.  To  settle  a  dis¬ 
pute; — A  postmaster  here  claims  that  he  can 
get  the  Rural  for  a  year  for  $1.75;  is  there 
any  dubbing  combination  by  which  the  paper 
can  be  got  for  less  than  $21 

Axs. — There  is  no  clubbing  rate.  We  allow 
all  agents  12)£  per  cent  commission,  or  they 
pay  us  $2  for  each  subscription  and  select  pre¬ 
miums  from  our  premium  list,  as  they  choose. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  A.  S.,  Burns,  N.  Y.  1,  A  reclaimed, 
well  drained,  black-mucky  swamp  yields  large 
crops  of  potatoes,  but  they  are  scabby,  how 
can  this  fault  be  avoided?  2,  What  kind 
of  grass  is  best  adapted  for  seeding  it  for 
meadow.  A  part. of  it  is  rather  wet, and  water 
stands  on  it  iu  Winter  aud  Spring.  3,  Which 
is  the  best  sort  of  corn  for  this  section  t  4, 
How  can  I  get  rid  of  the  onion  maggot. 

Ans. — 1,  Apply  ashes,  a  handful  in  the  hill, 
and  drop  the  potato  ou  to  it.  This  is  the  best 
tiling-  to  do;  a  little  salt  mixed  with  tbe  ashes 
will  prevent  the  wire-worms  from  working,  if 
anythin '  will — ten  parts  of  ashes  to  one  of 
salt.  2,  For  wet  mucky  land,  Timothy  and 
Red  Top.  It  tak.’S  1  %  bush,  of  Red  Top  to 
seed  an  acre,  and  one  peek  of  Timothy — Red 
Top  for  the  wettest  pi  aces,  3,  The  best  variety 
of  Flint  such  as  you  know  is  adapted  to  the 
climate  Try  Dent.  too.  4,  Dusting  with 
fresh  wood  a  hes,  or  with  fresh  air-slaked 
lime,  or  sowing  fine  bone  flour  in  the  rows, 
have  heen  found  serviceable  remedies. 

D.  B.,  So,  Manchester,  Conn.  1.  Wishing 
to  seed  with  clover  land  already  seeded  with 
rye,  will  plaster  benefit  the  iye  aud  help  the 
clover  to  “  catch  How  much,  per  acre  ?  2. 
How  can  1  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  Win¬ 
ter  fodder  from  well  manured  and  cultivated 
land  ?  My  design  is  to  sow  with  oats,  to  ho 
cut  for  hay  before  they  ripen  ;  then  follow 
with  Hungarian  Grass,  using  ground  bone  for 
the  second  crop.  Would  there  be  more  fodder 
by  sowing  peas  with  the  oats.  If  so,  what  kind 
and  quautity  per  acre  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Plaster  usually  encourages  the 
growth  of  rye  and  also  of  clover,  whether  on 
a  sod  or  on  a  new  seeding  ;  100  to  250  pounds 
is  the  quantity  usually  applied,  2.  You  will 
get  about  double  the  quautity  of  fodder  from 
oats  and  peas  mixed  as  from  either  singly. 
Sow  the  Canada  field  pea,  one-aud-a-half 
bushel  per  acre,  with  two  and-a-half  bushels 
of  oats,  aud  cover  the  seed  well.  The  seed  is 
best  covered  with  a  cultivator:  a  harrow  does 
not  cover  peas  well. 

UA  new  Beginner,"  Methuen, Mass.  1,  What 
seed  and  how  much  shall  I  sow  on  half  an  acre 
for  hay  t  2,  What  is  the  best  feed  for  fattening 
pigs,  how  much  a  day  aud  how  often?  3, 
What  should  be  a  cow’s  feed  five  or  six  weeks 
before  she  “comes  in?”  4,  What  after  she 
has  calved? 

Ans. — 1.  Timothy  and  Clover  the  best— one 
peck  of  seed.  Orchard  Grass  one  bushel ;  or  Red 
Top  two  pecks.  3,  Corn  meal  and  roots  cooked 
— all  they  will  eat  three  times  a  day.  3,  One 
peck  raw  roots,  t  wo  quarts  wheat  or  rye  bran 
and  two  quarts  corn  meal.  4,  The  same  with 
two  quarts  more  of  corn  meal,  with  hay  all  of 
the  time;  bright  fodder  corn  is  as  good  as  hay. 
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For  the  first  few  days,  wet  the  meal  in  warm 
water  and  give  warm  water  to  drink. 

“  Young  Fanner ,”  Yorkshire,  N.  Y.,  1, 
Name  a  dealer  in  Coolie  dogs  in  this  State.  2, 
A  heifer  that  has  just  calved  has  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  one  of  the  teats  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  one  at  the  end — donble-teated,  we  call  it 
here — is  there  any  means  of  stopping  this 
“  side  issue  ?” 

Ans. — 1,  Herbert  Mead,  Lake  Waccabuc,  N. 
Y.,  is  a  breeder  of  Coolie  dogs.  2,  The  side  hole 
can  only  he  closed  by  cutting  it  out  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  slit  on  each  side  of  it.  The  skin  around 
the  hole  must  be  removed  and  the  wound  then 
closed  by  a  stitch,  by  which  it  will  he  made  to 
unite,  and  in  this  way  the  opening  will  be 
closed. 

G.  G.,  Dayton,  Texas.  How  can  moles,  cut¬ 
worms,  crows  and  other  birds  be  prevented 
from  eating  up  young  corn  ? 

Ans. — One  year  we  kept  crows  and  black¬ 
birds  away  by  bits  of  bright  tin  strung  be¬ 
tween  poles  set  here  and  there.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  hire  boys  to  scout  about  the  fields 
with  guns,  firing  at  the  birds  whenever  a 
chance  occurs.  Seed  corn  may  be  dipped  in 
tar  and  then  covered  wiib  ashes.  This  is  a 
partial  remedy.  Tbe  addition  of  a  smaU 
quantity  of  aloes  to  the  ashes,  is  a  good  plan. 

A.  C.  II.,  Belvidere,  III,  Where  can  I  get 
the  Burbank  Seedling  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose  Potatoes  ? 

Ans. — The  Burbank  Seedling  can  be  had  of 
J.  A.  Foote  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  of  D.  M. 
Ferry  aud  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  of  nearly  all  the  seedsmen  who  advertise 
in  agricultural  journals.  The  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose  is  not  yet,  we  believe,  offered  for 
sale.  Rose’s  new  Seedling  is  we  suppose  the 
American  Magnum  Bonum.  This  may  be 
obtained  as  above. 

J.  P.  C.,  New  London,  Ohio.— Are  Jerseys 
and  Alderney s  two  separate  breeds  of  cattle  ? 

Ans. — No;  both  names  refer  to  the  tame 
breed.  The  name  Alderney  was  applied  to  the 
first  importations  into  this  country,  and  has 
persistently  clung  to  the  breed  since  then, 
although  very  few  ever  came  from  the  little 
island  of  Alderney.  Almost  all  the  cattle 
known  by  tbe  name  of  Aldernoys  come  really 
from  the  larger  island  of  Jersey,  and  should 
be  called  Jerseys. 

F.  7?.,  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota,  sends  a  couple 
of  specimens  of  grass  for  name. 

ANS.— The  “  wheat -looking”  head  seems  to 
be  Elyinus  Canadensis,  Wild  Rye.  No  2.  re¬ 
sembles  Panicum  virgatum,  a  tall,  strong¬ 
growing  grass.  It  is  not  worth  much.  2  he 
Wild  Rye  will  grow  on  a  great  variety  of 
soils  and  is  relished  by  farm  stock.  The 
specimens  were  in  a  bad  condition  when  re¬ 
ceived. 

D.  B.,  Adrian,  Mich. — Would ilie  use  of  salt 
be  advisable  with  hen  manure,  plaster  or 
leached  ashes  in  the  hill  with  corn  ?  Is  salt  a 
protection  against  the  wire-worm  ? 

Ans. — We  should  not  use  salt  in  the  hill. 
We  should  not  useover  three  to  live  bushels  of 
salt  to  the  acre.  This  would  do  no  harm  if  sown 
broadcast.  See  article  on  wire-worms  in  next 
issue. 

G.  N.,  Sherbom,  Mass.— Who  is  the  rnanu- 
ufacturer  of  the  cotton  seed  plauter  described 
in  the  Century  Magazine  for  January,  aud 
exhibited  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  ? 

Ans. — Keystone  Planter,  Keystone  M’I’g. 
Co.,  Sterling,  Ill. 

A.  M.,  Stcvensville,  Mich.,  and  several 
others,  ask  the  address  of  Alfred  Rose,  who 
lately  contributed  to  the  Rural  an  article  on 
potatoes. 

Ans. — Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co., 
N.  Y. 

A.  L.  C.,  Augusta,  Ga.— Buhacli,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  the  “Persiun  Iusect  Powder,”  made 
from  Pyrethrum  cinerariaffolium,  and  adver¬ 
tised  by  a  gentleman  in  California.  Theseeds 
which  the  Rural  sent  to  subscribers  last  year 
were  P.  roseuui,  the  flowers  of  which,  when 
treated  in  the  same  way,  make  just  as  effect¬ 
ive  an  insecticide. 

George  C.  DeRolt,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co., 
N.  Y.,  wants  White  Virginia  Leaf  Tobacco 
Seed, 

- - 

Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 

Saturday,  April  8, 1882. 

J.  G.  M.— N.  II.  R„  give  us  your  experience,  please. 
There  are  no  articles  we  more  value  than  the  short, 
practical  notes  of  experience  of  our  wide-awake 
farmers.  A.  B.  S.,  thanks.—  D.  R. — G.  G. — G.  C.  DeB. 
— J.  J.  B.— T.  Loomis,  much  obliged— E.  N.  B.— John 
U.  Rich,  we  do  not  print  your  kind  offer  because  such 
au  announcement  would  bring  you  a  great  many 
more  applications  than  you  could  HU  —  E.  P.  K., 
thanks-E.  W.  M.-C.  W.-8.  W.  B. -Darius  Rico, 
thanks  for  potatoes.  Shall  endeavor  to  test  them.— 
H.  s.— D.  B.  R.— G.  B.  B.— A.  L,  J.-Two  raspberry 
(?)  roots  from  E.  N.,  New  London,  Iowa,  thauks.— 
Plants  from  I.  T.  L.  received.— J.  E.  G  — H.  O  — 

F.  H.  L.-E  C.  O  — W.  C.  R.-L.  B.-R.  T.  S  -D.  E.  W. 
— S.  S.  T.— J.  B.— 3.  A.— Alfred  Vail,  potatoes  not  yet 
(April  1)  received.— W.  Jb  B.,  received.  Many  thanks. 

E.  B.— J-  A.  W. — y.  J.  S.-S.  B.  P.,  thanks  -D.  F  C.— 
j  x  — G.  H,  D.—  M.  J.  S  ,  thanks.— C.  E.  P-,  thanks.— 

G.  A.  O.,  jr.,— \V.  n.  A.— N.  V.  G.-Uno.-l.  P  It— 

F.  H.  Thomson,  have  sent  your  cards  to  those  who 
desire  them.— H.  M.  D.— J.  S.— A.  T.  P.— C.  C.  V.  H.— 
B.  F.  J.— J.  C.— R.  A.  N.— T.  G.  P.— B.  B.  H.  — J.  S.—  D, 
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BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN’S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE 


No  equal  array  of  most  excellent  and  Imperatively 
'  needed  qualities  can  be  found  In  any  other  Grain 
a  Iirii.1*.  Positive  aud  accurate  In  Its  change  of  quan¬ 
ta  tlty.  The  most  uniform  and  continuous  distributor 
M  of  Fertilizers.  Light  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 
B  work.  All  material  used  lu  Its  manufacture  llrst 
"■  quality.  The  only  drill  with  core  continuous  solid 
I  Bteel  Axle.  Manufactured  by  the 

f  Oldest  Drill  House  in  America, 

and  by  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Finished  with  cure  and  tastefully  painted,  It 
Btands  to-day  where  for  thirty  years  our  goods  have 
stood:  First  In  merit ;  First  in  quality  of  manufacture 
Dealers  wherever  Introduced.  Send  for  circular.  Exam- 
ANb  con  Warranty  covkrs  it  all.  Address 

Gea’l  A^ent,  Maeedon,  N.  Y. 


JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Grain  Drills,  Ac 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest , 

^  CROWN 
MOWER. 


Besides  the  largest  and  most  com  pete  general 
stock  of  Fruit  und  Ornametitnl  Trees.  Boses,  etc., 
in  the  U.F  ,  tve  offer  many  Choice  Novelties. 
New  Abri./ircd  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all  who 
apply.  Address  ELLWANCER  A  BARRY,' 
_ Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Albion  Spring  Tooth  Sulky 

RROW  n  AND  CULTIVATOR 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  i*e.  Being 
a  strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  ixniJtry  as  well  u*>  the  most  \  icious  stuck,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  slock.  It  in  Jur.t  the 
fence  for  farmers,  gardeners,  stock-raiscru,  and  rail¬ 
roads;  very  desirable  lor  lawns,  park*  or  cemeteries. 
As  it  is  odveretl  with  rustproof  paint  it  will  last  a  life- 
time.  It  is  wuperter  to  boards  in  every  rep  net,  tmd  far 
better  th  . m  barbed  wire.  Wensk  for  It  a  full- trial, 
knowing  It  will  wkau  Itself  Into  favor.  The  8kDG- 
wick  (.*atk»,  Tijarlo  of  wrought  Iron  pipe  aud  steel 
wire,  defy  all  competition  lu  neatness,  lu  Mucus, 
strength  and  dnrabi  dty.  We  also  make  thoIlKST  and 
CHEAPEST  ALL  IKON  Automatic  or  M'.i.K-ort'X- 
ing  Gat ic.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
particulars  address 

'  Sedgwick  Bros..  Itlrhnioiid,  Ind. 


A/ v  ■  M  &]/  Wv  i  Mt  me  uauua  ui  rucro,  irit'u  ttuu  jjiii  • 

X  V  I  //  VI  -JB/Mf  V  l|  //  J\\  chased  on  their  merit.  This  Tool,  combined,  Is  a 

W  Prt^^Harruw^prrf  cc  t  held  Cultivator,  a  per- 

e  n  t.  so  whq<jallkTr^  of  Grain  evenly.  ^It  Is  per 

Si \  SISiferBSi!-  Eighteen  and  Fifteen  teeth,  made  of  the  best  spring 

m  mil  /MS  Urn  Stir  I  //,7i  fti'Jw  r  /  I  V  isu!  steel,  oil  tempered,  und  are  long  and  thin  peuctra 
V  "fl  wJm\ *  NILIV  V4  f  1  \  * B!  ting  the  hardest  ground  easily.  The  elasticity  and 

i lit  uf  tlm  teeth  working  tbroujth  the  soil  Imparts 

two  fp,.,,  f r, n  the  ground  on  wheels  four  feet  high, 
-  *  ^and  Is  adjusted  by  the  axles  up  and  down  to  regu- 

ate  depth  of  work.  The  lever  at  the  right  of  driver’s  seat  controls  the  teeth  Instantly,  regulating  the  depth 
ami  pitch  of  teeth,  or  elevating  them  for  driving  on  road  or  for  any  purpose.  This  tool  Is  strongly  made  and 
nicely  finished,  and  will  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  Harrow  aud  Cultivator  ever  offered  to 
Fanners.  Manufactured  by  ALBION  M’F’G  CO.,  Albion,  Mich. 


The  Crown  Mower  \v  11  cut  more  acres  with  less 
expense  for  repairs  than  any  other  Mower. 

The  CKOWiV  It  TAPER, 

The  Rest  T.igLt  Reaper  NTncIe. 


THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 


AG’L  TOOL  CO. 

Manufacture  this 
J  Plow  of  tiie  beet  Car 

Wheel  Iron ;  also  of 

Jf  Pd  tea/  Hurd  Mr.tat. 

.  #  ,^r  The  handles  vibrat- 

— -uL^r  lug  from  one  side  U> 

m  JbjCk,\rV/J^b-\  theotin-ras  the  plow 

p.  W  A  /  \  Is  turned  at  the  end 

<$%.  3  uf&ymp  of  the  furrow,  ma¬ 
re  A  ■  hies  the  plowman  to 

_ „  ...l',  -X  :  ■  walk  .square  behind 

•.  •  -  jrx-  the  plow  u  feature 

—  ’  .  not  possessed  by  any 

other  Side  Mill  flow.  It  does  as  good  work  as  any 
Land-Side  Plow.  For  further  particulars  and  prices 
send  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogues.  Address 
GEO.  S.  TAYLOR,  Afjent. 

•  Chicopek  Falls,  Mass. 


leader  DRAIN  drill 


High  wheels,  wide  tires,  and  a  perfect  continuous 
force  feed  thst  is  warranted  to  sow  accurately 
either  fast  or  slow. 

The  implements  of  our  manufacture  are  made  of  the 
Best  Materials,  put  together  honestly,  and  finished 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

We  sell  on  liberal  warranty,  and  guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction  under  all  proper  conditions.  Agents  wanted 
in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Sand  for  circulars.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 


Invented  and  patented  by 

E.  G.  MATTHEWS. 


Price  $12,  Boxed, 


JANESVLLE  MACHINE  CO.,  Janesville,  Wis.§ 

THE  MASSILLON  PONY  MIL1 


ACME”  Pulverizing 


With  patent  Combination  Metal 
Dial  that  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  or  rust. 


SEND  FOR  FULL  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  CIRCULAR. 


Supplies  a  long  felt  want.  iOO  Sold  In 
Ninety  Days. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  in  moderately 
timbered  country  can  find  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mills. 

Every  owner  of  a  timbered  lot  is  interested  In  having 
one  of  these  Mills  in  his  neighborhood.  No  more  haul¬ 
ing  logs  to  mill.  All  the  waste  saved. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.  [Name  lliii  Paper.] 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  0. 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “AlbU  K”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
Cruaher  aru*  •  ,**  vd or,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Culling.  Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  .-steel  foul  I  or-,  t.hc  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  tuimcnec  eullitiK.  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  absence  of  .Spikes  nr  spring 
Teetli  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod.  hard  clav 
aud  "slough  land  ”  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  tn 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

J\M §SH  et  H  nor  hi:  ft,  SoU  *Tt  anti  far  turtrr, 

Harrisburg,  and  22  Collkgk  Place, 

Penn.,  New  York  City 


THE  HIQUAMIIH  M  FC  CORPORATION,  Eiggamiin,  Conn.,  U.Ya 


THE  NEW  REVERSIBLE  PLOW! 

ONE  AND  TWO-HORSE,  MADE  FROM  GRAY  IRON,  CARBON  AND  STEEL 

HODGE’S  PATENT— The  best  slde-hlll  and  practical  llat-land  Plow  lu  use. 


UNION  RAILWAY  HORSE-POWER. 

Semi  for  These  Powers  are  Guar- 

Descriptive  Aiy  i  autecd  to  produce  more 

CatoWue^H  power  with  Icsselcvatlon 

.  thanan^othijr.  Havr  iaxger 

^ f  WM.  L.  BUYER  ABRO. 
U  - I  -  •)Q5u!S5EI>  -  1  b  1  Oernmntowa  Ave. 

I  ~  JLI  Also  nKinn/acturers  of  the 

?A2U  02ISTMILL, 
Feed  Cutters, 
7.S  TII2BC3SaS,  CL£aK£2S,&8. 


Ths  Bad  is  the 
rheaptsl.  Ulus. 
trated price  list 


freo.  THIS  AU  LTAIAN  4  TAYLOR  CO..  Mansliold.O. 


THE  NEW  BUCKEY 

Steel  Spring  Tootli 

WHEEL  HARROW 

~AWT)  em.TIVATOB. : 


REMINGTON  tGOICULTURlL  CO.,  Ilion,  Herkimer  Go.,  N.  V. 

1  Co.,  57  Reade  See,  N.  Y.;  A.  &  A.  G.  Alford,  21  &  23  S.  Howard,  Baltimore,  Md, 


Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co..  Racine, Wis.,  US. A 


Fateuted,  Julyj  1379. 
-  TKE  — 


THE  BEST  OULTIVATOB  MADE, 


THU  LAT'HbT  AiNl)  BEST 


MOLINK.ILL. 

Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  intro¬ 
duced  bears  out  this  claim. 

A  firmer  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  Chau  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
the  work  much  better  aud  easier  than  with  any 
other. 

Its  merits  understood,  yon  can  not  afford  to  buv 
any  other  of  tae  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 
the  success  of  this  Cultivator  nave  brought  out  in 
the  past  year  or  two. 

Send  lor  Diary,  FREE. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  Moline,  III. 


A  LABOR-SAVING  FARM  IMPLEMENT 

That  no  Farmer  can  Afford  to  do  Without. 

It  has  High  Wheels  and  Broad  Tires  and  a  Continu¬ 
ous  wrought  iron  axle. 

The  pressure  ou  the  teeth  Is  regulated  by  the  lever, 
and  they  can  be  set  while  in  motion  to  ruu  at  any  re¬ 
quired  depth. 

Has  the  same  reliable  FORCF,  FEED  used  on  our 
Famous  Buckeye  Drill,  and  Is  the  nearest  perfection 
of  any  feed  in  use. 

No  Implement  made  will  so  wonderfully  work  up 
and  pulverize  the  soil,  bold  with  or  without  Seeding 
Attachment.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

P.  P.  MAST  «fc  Co-  Springfield,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Buckeye  Drill,  Cultivators,  &c. 


CHICAGO-  ENC—  SU. 


MANTJFAOTUKEKS  OF 


Himplo,  (lu  rati  In,  of  the  best  work- 
luaushi  p  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilers.  Engine  cgniplvte  ou 
board  cars  at  Springfield.  (J..  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  :  3-horse  power.  8275  ;  6- 
horsepower,$300  ;7-Uurse  power.8376 ; 
lu  horse  power,  $50H.  Those  engines 
fully  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 
Address  Common  Sense  Engine  Co. 
^Springfield,  Ohio. 


Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Three  Spring:  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
aud  Top  Boggles,  Phietons,  Sewing  CTIachtue  Wagons,  Buckboards. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  is  Monarch  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  In  its  construction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  in  the  world.  The  Spring  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  ia  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  And  for  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  unsur 
passed,  Bend  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Prioe  List  _ 

S11TCHELL,  LEWIS  dc  CO.,  Raclae,  WU. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS. 

Call  on  or  write  to  R.  11.  ALLEN  iSc  CO.,  New 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

Address  189  &  191  Water  St. 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CARMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  P.irk  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  15,  1882. 


The  Bermuda  Grass  seed,  ■which  we 
alluded  to  April  1,  as  probably  true  seeds, 
proves  to  be  so.  At  nil  events,  the 
test  lot.  has  freely  sprouted,  and  the  only 
question  remaining  is  whether  it  is  true 
Bermuda  Grass  or  not. 


We  do  not  suppose  the  Rural  wheats 
of  the  Regular  Free  Seed  Distribution  of 
1881  2  will  mature  as  Spring  wheat;  but 
we  do  not  kuow  this  and,  as  we  have  said 
before,  we  hope  that  those  who  live  in  ex 
clusively  Spring  wheat-growing  sections 
will  try  them  as  Spring  wheats. 


The  report'  has  gone  forth  more  than 
once  of  late  that  the  Manchester  and  the 
Hovey  strawberries  are  the  same.  For 
general  culture  the  Hovey  now-a-days  is 
rarely  motioned,  Thjs originated  with  0. 
M.  Ilovey  of  Boston,  forty  odd  years  ago  ! 
Were  the  two  to  prove  identical,  it  would 
he  a  grand  joke  upon  our  leading  small- 
fruit  authorities  and  a  stunning  commen¬ 
tary  upon  our  horticultural  progress.  We 
presume  that  the  identity  will  begin  and 
end  in  the  two  points  of  resemblance,  viz., 
one,  that  both  are  strawberries,  and,  two, 
that,  both  are  pistil lates. 


THE  RURAL’S  METHOD  OP  CORN  CUL¬ 
TIVATION  IN  BRIEF. 


The  teachings  of  our  experience  with 
corn  raising  at  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
a  T.  Sod  ground  is  best.  If  farm  manure 
is  used  it  is  better  to  harrow  it  in  than 
to  plow  it  under.  If  spread  upon  the 
sod  and  plowed  under,  do  not  plow  deep. 

2.  If  concentrated  fertilizers  are  used, 
plow  and  harrow  and  then  sow  the  fer- 
tili  :r  and  harrow  until  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  titled.  All  dry  concentrated 
fertilizers — as  raw  hone  flour,  for  example 
— should  he  well  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  moist  earth,  otherwise  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  finest  of  the  hone 
flour  will  be  blown  away.  A  more  even 
distribution  of  any  kind  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  be  made  if  extended  with  soil 
than  if  not. 

3.  A  surface  dressing  of  from  four  to 
five  hundred  pounds  of  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  sod  ground,  if  well  prepared,  is 
a  sufficient  quantity. 

4.  Do  not  manure  in  the  hill  or  drill 
with  concentrated  fertilizers.  Of  all 
methods  of  manuring  this  is,  in  the  end, 
the  most  wasteful  and  ineffectual.  Plant 
in  drills,  dropping  one  kernel  every  six 
inches.  Mark  the  drills  four  feet  apart  if 
the  variety  of  corn  grows  as  tall  as  ten 
feet,  und  at  the  first  hoeing  cut  out  every 
other  plant  where  the  stand  is  full. 

5.  Never  use  the  plow  after  a  field  is 
planted  to  corn.  Give  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  the  object,  of  stirring  and  mel¬ 
lowing  only  the  surface.  The  roots  of 
corn  plants  meet  in  the  rows  after  the 
plants  are  one  foot  in  hight,  and  the  roots 
should  never  he  disturbed.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  planting  in  drills — viz.,  that  the 
corn  can  be  cultivated  by  horse- power 
only  one  way — is  really  of  little  weight. 
If  the  rows  are  straight.,  the  cultivator 
may  be  run  quite  close  to  the  plants,  and 
but  very  little  hand-hoeing  is  needed. 

The  Rural’s  method  of  corn  cultivation 
has  been  tried  by  very  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  from  one 
who,  having  tried  it,  does  not  approve 
of  it. 


THE  PROPER  REMEDY. 


We  see  that  some  influential  papers— 
chiefly  those  that  are  non-agricultural- 
are  advocating  inoculation  as  a  safeguard 
against,  fatality  from  contagious  pleuro- 
pneutnoni  i  among  cattle.  European  ex¬ 
perience,  has  amply  shown  that  cattle 
which  have  been  inoculated  with  the  virus 
of  the  disease  and  which  have  subse¬ 
quently  been  exposed  to  contagion  from 
infected  animals,  have  not  contracted  the 
malady,  and  nearly  all  the  Inoculated 
beasts  have  recovered,  with  the  frequent 
loss  of  the  whole  or  a  part,  of  the  tail 
where  the  inoculation  is  effected.  The 
same  experience,  however,  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  disease  thus  artificially 


produced  is  just  as  contagious  and  can  be 
spread  by  just  as  many  agencies  as  that 
contracted  naturally — in  the  various  ways 
by  which  contagious  ailments  are  ordi¬ 
narily  spread,  Where  the  disease  is  very 
widespread,  as  in  some  parts  of  England, 
France,  Holland  and  Germany  nearly 
every  year,  and  in  many  parts  of  Russia  at 
all  times,  inoculation  is  often  thought  ad¬ 
visable,  because  there  are  already  so  many 
sources  of  contagion  there  that  it  would 
he  too  costly  an  undertaking  to  attempt 
to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease  by 
slaughtering  all  the  infected  animals. 
Many,  therefore,  think  it  advisable  to 
check  its  ravages  by  inoculating  those 
herds  whose  location  may  expose  them  to 
contagion  from  infected  animals  in  the 
neighborhood;  hut  in  all  such  cases  the 
inoculated  herds  are  isolated  as  rigidly  as 
those  that,  have  “caught”  the  malady 
from  other  infected  animals.  This  form 
of  prevention,  too,  has  by  no  means  met 
with  universal  favor  in  »ny  of  those  conn 
tries,  except  perhaps  in  Russia.  In  this 
country  the  number  of  infected  animals 
is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  number 
of  those  that  are  sound,  that  our  sole 
object  should  he  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  and  this  is  best  effected  by 
slaughtering  or  completely  isolating  all 
ailing  animals.  By  inoculation  the  sources 
of  contagion  are  increased ;  whereas,  our 
object  must,  be  to  decrease  these,  or  rather 
to  get  rid  of  them  altogether. 

The  census  of  1880  shows  that  in  June, 
1880,  there  were  iu  the  United  State's 
000,002  working  oxen,  12,442,137  milch 
cows,  and  22,4  00,5(52  other  cuttle,  or  a 
a  total  of  35,007,701  neat,  cattle,  and 
since  the  census  was  taken  t  he  number 
has  certainly  increased.  Now  every  one 
of  these  is  more  or  less  endangered 
by  the.  existence  of  contagious  pleuro 
pneumonia  in  any  part  of  the  Union. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  the  vast  interests 
that  are  imperiled  by  the  presence  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  eases  in 
the  Atlantic  States  from  Connecticut  to 
Virginia,  and  in  view  of  the  injury  al 
ready  inflicted  by  these  on  the  cattle  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  whole  nation,  effective  meas¬ 
ures  should  be  promptly  taken  to  stamp 
out  the  disease  by  slaughtering  every  in¬ 
fected  auimal  and  isolating  all  that  have 
been  exposed  to  contagion.  The  owners 
of  the  diseased  animals  should,  of  course, 
he  compensated  for  the  chances  that  the 
sick  animals  might  recover  if  the  disease 
wore  permitted  to  take  its  course  under 
veterinarian  or  other  care.  If  the  outlay 
for  such  reimbursement  is  considered  too 
heavy  for  payment  by  the  States  in  which 
the  disease  is  prevalent,  then  the  General 
Government  should  not,  hesitate  to  pay 
the  whole  or  a  fair  proportion  of  the  sum, 
as  a  premium  for  the  insurance  of  the 
cattle  of  the  whole  country  against  the 
disastrous  disease. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  NEXT  WHEAT 
HARVEST. 


From  a  large,  very  large,  number  of 
reports  by  State  Boards  of  Agriculture, 
local  journals  and  our  own  correspond¬ 
ents,  the  inference  is  inevitable  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  indications,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Fall -sown  grain,  especially  of 
wheat,  promises  an  unusually  large  har¬ 
vest.  Not  only  has  there  been  compara¬ 
tively  very  little  of  the  winter- killing 
and  heaving  generally  widely  reported  at 
corresponding  times  in  Spring,  hut  the 
growth  is  very  thrifty,  and  little  injury 
has  been  done  by  imccts.  The  acreage, 
too,  under  small  grains,  particularly 
wheat,  is  considerably  larger  than  last 
year  iu  the  older-settled  States,  and  the 
increase  is  still  more  marked  iu  the  border 
States  on  new  breaking.  Reports  from 
most  of  the  Southern  Stoles,  too,  tell  of 
a  much  larger  acreage  than  usuul  under 
small  grains,  mauy  of  the  planters  having 
at  last  realized  that  there  is  more  profit  in 
diversified  farming  than  iu  growing  cotton 
exclusively  or  nearly  so.  From  the  latest 
transatlantic  reports  it  is  evident  that 
Western  Europe  has  emerged  from  a  mild 
winter  into  an  early  and  genial  Spring. 
Cablegrams  from  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Stockholm,  Vienna,  and  other  capitals, 
speak  joyously  of  the  moderate  Winter 
and  the  bright  Spring  weather  which  has 
blessed  the  nations  with  promises  of  abun 
dant  harvests.  Nearly  everywhere  the 
Fall-sown  crons  are  reported  to  be  in  fine 
condition,  and  at  present  the  outlook  is 
favorable  for  such  a  harvest  as  Europe  lias 
not  seen  for  the  last,  four  or  live  years. 

Of  course,  harvest  is  still  a  long  time 
off  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  nu¬ 
merous  mishaps  may  darken  here  and 
there  the  present  golden  prospect.  This 
morning’s  telegrams  bring  news  of  disas¬ 
trous  cyclones  in  Kansas  and  of  nearly 
equally  disastrous  hurricanes  in  Michigan 
and  Iowa ;  while  all  traffic,  we  are  told,  is 


blocked  by  terrible  snow-storms  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Northern  Dakota  and  Northwestern 
Minnesota.  The  floods  of  the  great  West¬ 
ern  rivers  are  yearly  growing  higher,  and 
the  June  floods  on  the  Mississippi,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  their  larger  tributaries  may  prove 
even  more  disastrous  to  crops  than  the 
present  overflow.  Notwithstanding  these 
black  possibilities,  however,  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  next  wheat 
harvest  of  the  world  will  he  unusually 
heavy,  and  therefore,  that  prices  for  this 
cereal  will  he  low.  In  view  of  this  out¬ 
look,  would  it  not  he  advisable  for  our 
friends  iu  the  spring- wheat  section,  who 
have  not  already  sown  their  wheat,  to 
consider  whether  it  would  pay  them  bet¬ 
ter  to  sow  to  wheat  a  smaller  acreage  than 
they  intended,  using  the  land  for  some 
other  crop  more  likely  to  he  higher- priced? 
Our  friends  in  the  far  larger  winter-wheat 
area  too,  might,  perhaps  with  profit,  so 
arrange  the  crops  not  already  in  the  ground 
as  to  he  better  prepared  for  low  prices  for 
wheat  next,  harvest. 


WHEAT  AND  CORN  IN  FARMERS’ 
HANDS. 

As  regards  the  price  of  grain  between 
this  time  and  next,  harvest,  the  quantity 
at.  present  in  farmers’  hands  is  an  import¬ 
ant  consideration,  and  although  it  is  a 
question  that  interests  grain  dealers  rather 
than  grain  growers,  still  the  latter  should 
keep  posted  on  it  as  well  us  possible,  both 
because  nothing  connected  with  theirown 
business  should  he  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  them  and  because  they  may  thus 
obtain  some  profitable  hints  for  another 
season.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
appears  to  be  taking  more  pains  than  usual 
this  year  to  collect  statistics  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  matters,  and  has  just  completed  an 
estimate  of  the  corn  and  wheat  in  farm¬ 
ers’ hands  as  late  as  March  20  this  year 
and  last.  The.  seven  States  that  produce 
a  surplus  of  com  yielded  1,04(1,000,000 
bushels  in  1880,  and  737,000,000  bushels  in 
1881.  On  March  20  returns  were  made  to 
the  Department  of  the  quantity  of  corn 
in  the  farmers’  hands  from  over  400  coun¬ 
ties  in  these  States,  representing  more 
than  two-thirds  the  entire  area.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  percentage  still 
on  hand  was  us  follows:  Ohio,  24  uguinst 
33  last  year;  Indiuna,  27  against  83;  Illi¬ 
nois,  20  against  30;  Iowa,  20  against  40; 
Missouri,  15  against 80;  Kansas,  10 against 
30;  and  Nebraska,  28  against  88.  Thus 
the  average  in  1882  is  nearly  24  per  cent, 
of  the  short  crop,  amounting  to  175,000,- 
000  bushels  ;  wliile  in  1881  the  average 
was  37  percent,,  amounting  to  388,000,- 
000  bushels.  In  those  seven  States,  there¬ 
fore,  there  were  213,000,000  bushels  less 
corn  in  farmers’  hands  on  March  20  last., 
than  on  the  same  day  a  year  previous. 

As  .338. 000, 000  bushels  of  the  crop  of 
1880  remained  in  first  hands  on  March  20, 
1881,  708,000,000  must  have  been  market¬ 
ed;  and  as  175,000,000  bushels  of  thecrop 
of  1881  were  still  in  first  hands  on  March 
20,  1882,  5(52, 00U, 000  must  have  been 
marketed.  Thus  there  was  an  economy 
of  140,000,000  bushels  lust  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  over  the  previous  Fall  and  Winter, 
due  most  likely  to  the  higher  prices; 
to  the  smaller  number  of  hogs  fed;  to  the 
milder  Winter,  on  account  of  which  a 
smaller  quantity  was  needed  for  feed,  ami 
to  the  decrease  in  our  exports.  At  the 
same  rates  of  decrease  iu  consumption 
from  now  until  harvest,  we  shall  re¬ 
quire  20  per  cent,  less  corn  this  year 
than  last,  and  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent,  on  163,000,000  bushels  —  the 
apparent,  shortage  between  this  year  and 
last — would  reduce  this  to  95,000,000 
bushels  for  the  shortage  at.  harvest  time. 
But  as  it  is  estimated  that  this  amount  of 
corn  from  the  previous  harvests  was  in 
farmers’  hands  at  the  opening  of  last,  har¬ 
vest,  it  is  estimated  that,  there  is  in  the 
country  about  enough  corn  to  last,  eco¬ 
nomically,  until  the  next  crop  comes  into 
market. 

Of  wheat  tins  same  States  produced 
256,000,000  bushels  in  1880  and  169,000,- 
000  in  1881.  The  proportion  in  first  hands 
on  March  20,  last,  was  put  as  follows:  Ohio, 

25  per  cent,  against,  80  per  cent,  on  same 
date  in  1881;  Indiana,  1 8 againBt  28 :  Illi¬ 
nois,  10  against  24;  Iowa,  23  against  28; 
Missouri,  17  uguinsL28;  Kansas,  J 5 against 

26  ;  Nebraska,  21  against  23,  or  21  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  of  1880,  amounting  to 
30,000,000  bushels  against  25  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  of  1881,  amounting  to  04,- 
000,000  a  shortage  of  28,000.000,  in 
addition  to  a  shortage  of  76,000,000  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the 
three  other  States  which  yield  a  surplus 
of  wheat  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Thus  it  appears  that  of  last  crop  133,- 
000,000  bush,  had  been  marketed  to  March 
20,  this  year,  against  192,000,000  at  the 
same  date  last  year — a  reduction  of  59,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  31  per  cent.  If  we  apply 


the  same  ratio  of  reduction  from  now  until 
harvest,  a  little  figuring  will  show  that 
44,000,000  bushels  left  farmers’  hands 
from  March  20  to  harvest  last  year,  and  a 
reduction  of  31  per  cent,  on  this  would 
bring  it,  down  to  about  30,000,000  bushels 
as  the  amount,  required  for  market  until 
next  harvest. 

These  estimates  include  only  seven 
Stales,  but  il  would  he  fair  to  estimate 
the  quantity  held  back  elsewhere  by  the 
proportion  in  first  hands  in  these,  if  the 
estimates  were  correct.  At  best.,  however, 
they  are  only  approximate,  and  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  estimates  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  Boards  of  Agriculture.  For 
instance,  according  to  a  telegram  just  re¬ 
ceived  here  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  puts  the 
amount  of  the  old  corn  crop  in  producers’ 
hands  on  April  1st  at  17  per  cent,  against 
24  per  cent,  on  March  20,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment, — too  large  a  difference  to  have  been 
marketed  in  eleven  days.  From  this  and 
various  other  sources,  however,  the  in¬ 
ference  ean  be  drawn  with  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  assurance  that  the  price  of 
corn  will  not  fall  materially  until  next 
harvest.  Even  with  the  economy  of 
consumption  due  to  high  prices,  there 
will  he  very  little  old  corn  or  wheat 
in  first  hands  when  the  new  crops  are 
harvested,  and  if  the  prices  fall  the  con¬ 
sumption  will  increase  enough  to  cause 
a  serious  shortage  before  August.  Any 
considerable  change  in  corn  prices  that 
may  occur  will  probably  he  due  rather  to 
speculative  flurries,  such  as  that  which 
has  raised  wheat  to  its  present,  unduly 
high  figure,  than  to  the  relation  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply. 


BREVITIES. 


Straw' berries  40@50c.  per  quart— that  is 
per  pint.  The  alleged  quart  baskets  hold  a 
full  pint  and  no  more. 

Last  week  the  thermometer  was  85  degrees 
in  St.  Louis  and  our  friends  complain  that 
Winter  clothes  are  insufferable. 

Wk  have  this  to  say  of  Triple  Crown  :  Of 
six  kinds  planted  in  the  sandy  soil  of  our  farm 
last  Hpring,  this  stood  the  sun  and  drought 
best. 

How  deep  should  potatoes  (cut  to  single 
eyes  e.  g.)  be  p United  to  yield  best  iu  light  and 
in  heavy  soils!  Have  any  careful  experiments 
been  made! 

Attention  is  called  to  Mr.  H.  H,  B’s  re¬ 
marks  ujion  Shumaker  wheat  in  the  Every¬ 
where  Department,  page  253  under  “Penn¬ 
sylvania.” 

So  high  has  speculation  raised  the  price  of 
wheat  hero  now  in  comparison  with  Liverpool 
quotations,  that  the  transatlantic  steamship 
lines  are  offering  to  take  grain  as  ballast,  free, 
while  the  Boston  lines  are  offering  a  premium 
of  three  or  four  cents  per  100  pounds  for  such 
ballast !  As  prices  are  lower  now  in  England 
than  at,  Chicago,  a  loss  would  be  incurred  even 
if  the  grain  were  transported  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance  gratis. 

In  the  case  of  Hull  vs.  Hull,  lately  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  the  facts  were  these  A  sold  to  B  all 
the  colts  which  should  thereafter  ho  foaled 
by  certain  mares  kept,  in  A’s  stable  under 
B’s  care.  A  became  bankrupt  and  hisoreditors 
brought  an  action  to  take  such  colts  from 
B,  The  court,  however,  speaking  through 
Judge  Loomis,  decided  in  favor  of  B,  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  colts  were  not  in  exist¬ 
ence  ut  the  time  of  the  sale,  it,  was  valid  as 
against  the  creditors  of  the  owner  of  the 
maim 

The  salary  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  umount  to  $32,600,  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows:— Pay  of  Commissioner,  $4,000;  chief 
clerk,  chemist,  entomologist,  statistician  and 
superintendent  of  the  experimental  garden, 
$2,000  each;  nderoseopist,  botanist.,  disbursing 
clerk,  superintendent  of  seed  room  and  librar¬ 
ian,  $1,800  each;  assistant  chemist,  $1,600; 
engineer,  $1,4(10;  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  experimental  garden,  assistant,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  seed  room  and  superintendent 
of  seed  bags,  $1,200  each ;  two  museum  attend¬ 
ants,  $1,000  each;  a  carpenter,  $900.  Hire 
of  help  and  incidental  expenses  run  up  the 
total  annual  outlay  to  about.  $50,000. 

The  lightning-rod  peddlers  are  again  “on 
the  road,”  swindling  farmers,  especially  in 
the  West.  These  fellows  ura  getting  a  worse 
“  name”  than  even  the  patent-right  sharpers. 
Usually  the  spruce,  glib  tongued,  courteous, 
kind-hearted,  philanthropic  “  agent”  drives 
up  first,  and  generously  offers  “to  rod”  the 
farm  house  and  burns  for  a  mere  trifle— $25 
to  $50,  making  a  liberal  discount  of  $10  or  so 
for  whatever  old  rods  there  may  be,  which, 
of  course,  are  ulwnys  worthless,  Inasmuch  as 
his  are  the  only  genuine  safeguard  against 
lightning.  A  longer  or  shorter  time  after  the 
departure  of  this  “  gent.’’  with  an  older  duly 
signed  bv  the  innocent  fanner,  the  “guug” 
conies  along  headed  by  the  “foreman”  or 
“  setter.”  These  put  up  ns  many  rods  as  they 
thick  the  farmer  can  be  Induced  to  pay  for. 
and  when  the  job  is  finished,  the  “setter”  de¬ 
mands  cash  to  the  tune  of  $200  or  $300,  or 
occasionally  he  will  he  content  with  a  note — 
indorsed  if  possible.  In  vain  the  farmer 
pleads  that  the  “agent”  agreed  to  do  the 
work  for  $'55,  the  “setter”  who  is  by  no  means 
courteous  or  generous,  insists  that  what  his 
dupe  had  signed  w  as  an  order  for  “  rodding  ” 
at  “so  much”  a  foot,  and  lie  must  abide  by 
his  contract.  In  nine  cases  out  of  teu  the 
“setter”  wheedles  or  bullies  the  victim  into 
a  flagrantly  fraudulent  settlement. 


APRIL  IS 
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GOING  HOME. 


“  I  am  going  home.”  «  schoolboy  mild. 

As  he  lel't  Ills  tanks  lit  school, 

'•  To  the  eotttvgo  white,  on  yonder  street, 

Where  home's  bright  circle  Is  still  complete, 

With  love  for  Its  golden  rule.” 

”  1  am  going  homo,"  a  captain  said, 

As  his  ship  sped  o’er  the  sea, 

’■  To  the  lone  farmhouse  on  the  old  hillside  ; 

To  the  village  belle,  my  promised  bride, 

Now  watching  and  waiting  for  me." 

“  1  am  going  home,"  a  merchant  said. 

Whose  carriage  rolled  up  the  street, 

“  To  the  '  marble  front'  on  yonder  square; 

To  my  lovely  wife,  so  proud  and  fair, 

And  m.v  daughters,  fair  and  sweet." 

"  I  am  going  homo,"  a  woodman  said, 

As  he  left  Ids  fallen  tree, 

"  To  the  bumble  cot  on  yonder  hill, 

Where  life  Hows  on  like  a  gentle  rill, 

With  those  who  are  dear  to  me," 

“  1  am  going  home,”  a  soldier  said, 

As  he  left  the  buttle  plain, 

To  a  peaceful  farm  In  a  northern  State, 

Where  loving  ones  my  Coming  await. 

To  welcome  me  buck  again," 

"  I  am  going  homo,"  a  Ohrlstlau  said, 

As  his  life  was  well  nigh  o’er, 

"  To  my  Father's  house  by  the  crystal  sea, 

For  the  crown  and  the  robe  there  waiting  for  me, 
And  shall  wear  them  forevermore." 

-  «♦> 

THOENS  AND  EOSES. 

(Continued  from  page  98.1 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

‘‘No;  he  is  the  opposite  of  Nevil  Verner, 
but - ” 

“He  would  be  a  true  friend  to  you - 

look  1” 

For  I  had  heard  a  step,  and  saw  Brandon 
himself  coming  toward  us,  followed  by  Nero. 
“  I  had  better  go,”  said  Edgar,  nervously. 
“You  had  bettor  stay,”  I  answered,  and 
waited  for  my  kinsman  joyfully. 

He  gave  mo  bis  hand,  thou  extended  it  to 
Edgar,  who  just  touched  it,  looking  at  me  in 
the  old  troubled  way. 

“I  was  going  to  one  of  the  tenants,”  said 
Bruudon,  leaning  on  the  guto  and  caressing 
No  “  Ware  you  going  to  Kingston,  Kate!” 
“No;  I  was  having  a  short  walk.” 

“Lot  me  look  at  you,  Elgar.  Have  you 
been  ill  ?” 

'*  I  am  never  ill  !” 

Brandon  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  young  man’s 
changing  face, 

“  You  think  I  do  not  know  what  your 
sorrow  is,  nor  what  you  lost,  but  I  do,  and  I 
was  very  sorry.  I  might  have  said  so  before, 
but  we  were  not  quite  at  ease  with  each  other, 
I  liked  you  at  the  first,  my  dear  boy,  and  I 
tried  silently  to  win  your  friendship,  but  you 
avoided  me,  and  told  me  siloutly  that  you  did 
not  wish  my  friendship.” 

Edgar’s  head  dropped,  ami  his  color  deepen¬ 
ed,  whilst  his  eyes  sought  mine  with  a  strange 
expression  of  the  old  fear  mingled  with  doubt 
and  perplexity.  A  word,  a  look,  a  tone  even, 
would  have  been  fatal,  and  my  kinsman  was 
in  a  difficult  position. 

I  need  not  have  feured  ;  1  see  him  now  us  I 
write,  standing  with  his  hand  on  Edgar’s 
shoulders,  his  mild,  benignant  face,  his  stately 
head  bent,  his  fine  form,  all  so  contrasted  with 
the  slight,  shrinking  figure  of  the  other;  and 
I  hear,  os  I  did  then,  his  sweet,  clear  voice: 

“  Listen  to  me  for  a  moment,”  he  said;  “  I 
know  much  of  your  story — more,  perhaps, 
than  you  think— I  know  also  why  you  avoided 
me,  or  I  think  1  do,  but  of  that  we  will  say 
nothing,  1  am  older  than  you,  and  it  was  for 
me  to  speak  first — to  ask  in  words  for  your 
friendship.  You  are  here  alone  and  friendless ; 
I  also  am  nlOuo,  and  it  may  lie  in  our  power 
to  help  each  other  on  the  road  of  life.  You 
may  smooth  many  a  rough  place  forme,  show 
me  the  silver  lining  of  many  a  cloud,  teach  me 
to  leave  with  confidence  present  and  future  iu 
His  hands;  you  may  trust  iu  me,  uud  fool  as¬ 
sured  of  my  sincerity.  These  are  the  duties 
of  friendship,  and  this  is  why  1  ask  for  yours. 
Will  you  give  it  ? 

For  answer  Edgar  Dana  held  out  his  haud — 
the  first  lime  he  had  voluntarily  offered  it  to 
my  kinsman — who  clasped  it  warmly. 

Unheard,  I  opened  the  gate  and  entered  the 
field;  Brandon  would  know  why  1  had  gone, 
and  would  not  follow,  and  1  hurried  away. 
Yet,  after  a  few  moments,  I  could  not  help 
looking  back. 

They  wore  walking  together  towurds  the 
cottage  my  kinsman  had  to  visit;  ho  had 
drawn  his  arm  through  Edgar's;  Nero  bound¬ 
ed  in  front;  and  with  this  peaceful  little  pic 
ture  iu  my  heart,  I  resumed  my  homeward 
journey,  saying  to  myself  that  there  was  no 
one  in  the  world  like  Brandon. 

He  had  touched  the  right  chord  at  once, 
and  the  almost  morbidly  sensitive  nature  of 
Edgar  Dana  was  an  open  book  to  him.  In  every 
man’s  life  there  is  a  crisis,  when  the  good  and 


evil  in  his  nature  struggle  for  predominance; 
would  that  every  one  at  such  a  time  had  a 
friend  like  Brandon  Level. 

We  hear  often  of  tu  in’s  “downward  career;’’ 
if  wa  could  go  back  to  the  starting  poiut,  we 
might  find  that  this  career  would  have  been 
checked  by  a  word  of  kindness,  by  a  friendly 
hand  pointing  to  tho  higher  life;  but  it  often 
happens  that  we  have  not  time;  we  pass  our 
“  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother,”  and  only 
when  our  own  hour  of  trial  comes  realize  the 
power  of  kindness  and  what  we  might  have 
done  for  others. 

Thus  musing,  I  had  reached  the  lane  that 
swept  on  to  the  gnte3  of  Lovel  Cottage;  and  it 
seemed  as  though  I  were  to  meet  all  the  world 
to  day,  for,  walking  at  a  rapid  pace,  kicking 
a  stone  before  him  as  ho  camo,  swinging  his 
cane  to  and  fro,  angry  of  eye  und  sullen  of 
brow,  was  Nevil  Verner.  Seeing  me,  he  bowed, 
and  I  would  have  passed  on  after  returning 
his  salute,  but  he  turned  with  me. 

“I  will  see  you  homo,  iMi.ss  Lovel.” 

An  attention  with  which  I  could  have  dis¬ 
pensed, 

“  Are  you  going  to  call  there  f” 

“No,  I  have  been.  I  promised  my  mother 
that  I  would  bo  home  early,  and  she  will  be 
expecting  me,  or  I  should  have  stayed  with 

Edith.  A - 1  saw  a  friend  of  yours  the  other 

day ;  some  one  in  whom  you  take  great  in¬ 
terest.” 

“  Did  you  ?” 

“  Yes;  I  was  at  the  General’s,  and  1  saw  Mr. 
Dana.  He  was  looking  very  well.” 

“  Was  he  ?” 

“  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  of  him, 
Miss  Lovell,  as  you— ha  I  ha!  take  an  interest 
in  him."  and  Mr.  Verner  smiled  very  sweetly. 

“  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  hear  of  Mr.  Da¬ 
na  from  Mr.  Dana.” 

“  You  would  rather  hear  of  him  from  him¬ 
self  than  from  me  ?” 

“  Naturally  I  would.” 

“  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Miss  Lovell  ?” 

“  You  may.” 

“  Thank  you.  We  were  once  friends,  and  I 
shall  over  bo  interested  iu  your  welfare.  Mr. 
Dana — is  he  not  your  lover,  my  dear  Miss 
Lovel  ?  ” 

“  Why  ?”I  asked  in  amazement. 

“  Why  ?  Because  1  think  so.  You  admit 
an  interest  in  him;  he  comas  to  see  you,  and 
appears  to  confide  iu  you.  He  pretended  an 
alTection  for  Edith;  great  presumption  I 
thought  it,  audhe  is  as  presumptuous  if  he  as¬ 
pires  to  you.  I  would  advise  you - ” 

“Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“  Oil,  certainly,  my  dear  Miss  Lovel.” 

“  IIow  can  it  couooru  you  wuat  Edgar  Da¬ 
na  is  to  in  i  !  I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you 
display,  but  at  the  Hatne  ti  ne  must  tell  you 
that  1  do  not  desire  your  advice,  au  i  as  you 
have  some  distance  to  walk,  l  will  say  good 
afternoon.”  . 

“Good  afternoon,”  he  echoed  blankly,  his 
ardor  a  little  damped. 

Nevil,  I  suppose,  had  merely  been  venting 
his  111  temper  on  me;  nevertheless  I  was  an¬ 
noyed  to  think  that  I  could  not  have  a  friend 
without  some  one  comiug  forward  to  attrib¬ 
ute  motives  which  never  entered  my  mind. 

Edith  met  mo  in  the  hall  and  came  upstairs 
with  me. 

“Had  a  nice  walk  i  1  was  bored  till  Nevil 
came.  ” 

“  1  met  him,”  I  said,  uufasteuing  my  seal¬ 
skin  with  hands  still  trembling. 

•‘  Wasn’t  he  in  a  sweet  state  of  mind  ?  I  was 
tired  when  he  arrived,  and  not  in  the  humor 
for  his  compnuy,  so  wo  hud  a  perfectly  de¬ 
lightful  quarrel.  I  told  him  to  go  because  he 
made  my  head  ache, 

"  ‘  Aiul  then  Ids  royal  highness 
Withdrew  to  take  the  air.’ 

He’ll  come  to-morrow  to  make  friends.  Did 
ho  say  anything  to  you  1  ” 

“  Not  very  much.” 

“Guess  whom  he  selected  for  his  abuse  to¬ 
day  ?  Boor  Edgar!  He  aecused  me  of  flirt¬ 
ing  with  him.  Did  he  mention  him  to  you?” 

“Ho  asked  me  If  Edgar  wus  my  lover.” 

“  Did  you  undeceive  him  ?” 

“  I  refused  to  answer  at  ail.  ” 

“Thou  blessed  angel!  as  Victorian  says. 
Nevil  is  madly  jealous  of  Edgar;  he  said  that 
he  pretended  to  visit  you,  but  really  came  to 
see  me,  and  you  were  encouraging  it.  He  had 
seen,  ho  said,  my  auger  the  other  day  because 
you  ha  1  uot  asked  Edgar  to  come  in,  I  hid 
my  face  to  laugh,  and  lie  thought  I  was  cry¬ 
ing,  so  mingled  his  reproof  with  consolation, 
until  1  screamed  again.  Do  not  put  on  your 
virtuous  face;  what  harm?  He  Is  awfully 
amusing  when  he  is  jealous,  little  dear.” 

“  Have  you  reflected  on  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  of  your  amusement?  Suppose  Edgar 
and  Nevil  met?” 

“  1  never  thought  of  that  I  No  matter;  I 
shall  tell  Nevil  the  truth,  and  if  he  has  auy 
good  iu  him,  ho  will  pity  that  poor  boy !” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SHADOWS  YET. 

“  Well,  Kate,  it’s  all  smooth  sailing  now. 


Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  unpaid 
bills!” 

The  speaker,  of  course,  was  Edith,  and  she 
had  just  entered  the  drawing-room  where  I 
sat. 

Mr.  Nevil  Verner  had  reappeard  this  after¬ 
noon.  and  he  and  Edith  had  had  a  long  inter¬ 
view  downstairs;  whilst  T  read  one  of  Bran¬ 
don’s  books  in  solitary  glory,  until  disturbed 
by  the  entrance  of  my  cousin. 

“  The  qUOrrol  is  ended,  then  ?” 

“Yes;  he  upologized,  ami  after  a  few  hero¬ 
ics  we  were  friends  again  Nevil’s  with  aunt 
now,  and  1  came  to  tell  you  that  my  wedding- 
day  is  chosen.  I  have  taken  the  plunge,  and 
down  tho  precipice  I  am  going.  Good-bye  to 
days  of  serrmbling  freedom!  Though  I  am 
getting  nil  1  want,  I  feel  a  little  regretful 
about  my  old  life.” 

“  Did  you  tell  Nevil  about  Edgar  ?” 

“Yes,  I  did.  A  serious  lit  came  over  me,  and 
after  reconciliation  l  thought  I  would  be  open 
and  candid,  and  give  my  lover  a  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  generous.  I  told  him  all — iuy  engagement 
to  Edgar  and  how  it  was  broken,  how  he  came 
here,  what  ho  said  to  you — that  ho  forgave 
me,  and  how  h  i  meant  to  go  abroad.  I  thought 
tho  story  of  his  losses,  of  his  struggles,  of  his 
unchanging  love,  would  have  touched  even  a 
cold  heart.  He  heard  me  to  the  end,  then 
said,  ‘Ah!  you  acted  very  sensibly  at  the  last, 
my  dear  Edith.  lie  is  only  what  I  always 
thought  him— a  presumptuous  little  puppy! 
Excuse  my  warmth.  The  subject  may  drop 
now,  for  it  is  beneath  our  notice!’  Generous, 
eh,  Kate?” 

I  did  not  answer,  and  Edith’s  large  eyes 
flashed. 

“It  is  to  this  man,”  she  exclaimed,  “wliohas 
not  one  spark  of  generosity,  of  manliness,  of 
nobility,  that  I  trust  my  future! — this  man 
whom  I  shall  vow  to  love  and  honor,  to  whom 
I  shall  be  bound  until  death  releases  one  of  us! 
Though  I  must  marry  wealth,  fate  might  have 
given  me  one  whom  I  could  at  least  respect! 
I  am  ambitious,  selfish,  avaricious  if  you  will, 
but  not  dead  to  all  womanly  feelings.  How 
different  would  I  lie  if  the  other - ” 

“Dourest  Edith,’1  I  said,  as  she  stopped,  “It 
is  uot  too  late  to  draw  back.  You  love  this 
old  house.  Make  it  your  home  instead  of 
sacrificing  yourself.  Thu  marriage  can  only 
bring  unhappiness  to  yo  a  and  to  Nevil,  and 
you  know  it." 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  am  I  not  a  splendid  actress, 
Kate?  Really,  heroics  become  me.  1  draw 
back?  Not  if  Nevil  wore  fifty  times  worse 
than  he  is!  You’ll  soon  read  amoug  the  pre¬ 
sentations,  ‘Mrs.  Verner,  on  her  marriage,  by 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Uawdon,’  and  I  shall  be  in 
raptures  ” 

Otic®  married.  I  shall  do  just  as  I  like,  and 
be  ns  happy  a«  I  am  now.  Lot  me  see.  Once 
home,  I  must  choose  my  bridesmaids  and  de¬ 
cide  who  shall  be  invited,  The  ten  tribes  of 
Hawdon  of  course,  the  Verner  clan,  all  the 
Danas  bar  one,  and,  oh!  Brandon!  Mr.  Mel¬ 
ancholy  will  be  rather  like  tho  Ancient 
Mariner  among  all  those  merry  people,  I  hope 
he  won't  strike  an  attitude  and  begin  “There 
was  a  ship.”’ 

“Brandon  never  does  strike  attitudes.” 

“Seriously.  I  want  him  there,  for  some  ter¬ 
rible  friend  of  Nevil’s  Is  to  be  ‘  best  man,’  and 
I  know  Brandon  can  throw  anyone  into  the 
shade.  Even  papa,  with  all  bus  courtliness, 
will  hide  a  diminished  head  in  presence  of  our 
Black  Prince.  Do  come  downstairs,  Kate; 
I’ve  had  enough  of  Nevil  as  a  solo  for  one 
day !” 

With  her  usual  airy  gayety  she  left  me  to 
reflect  on  the  contradictions  of  her  character 
— to  wonder  which  qualities  were  real,  which 
assumed.  This  “other”  of  whom  she  had 
spoken  before — did  he  really  exist?  and  who 
was  ho  ? 

Wheu  I  entered  the  parlor  she  was  writing, 
and  Nevil  stood  beside  her  watching  the  small 
white  fingers  fly  across  the  paper.  He'nssumed 
the  air  of  courteous  kindness  which  1  had 
once  admired,  but  which  no  lontrer  deceived 
me,  for  1  could  see  the  real  nature  shining 
through  the  thin  veil. 

Rome  days  passed  without  event  or  change. 
Edith  occupied  herself  with  books,  apparently 
desirous  of  avoiding  further  conversation  on 
tho  subject  of  marriage;  or  occasionally  rode 
out  alone,  tolling  me  that  she  wanted  a  few 
free  gallops.  Sometimes  she  encountered 
Nevil,  and  when  she  did,  returned  homo  either 
very  crass  or  liored  to  death.  ' 

“  He  might  think,”  she  said,  plaintively  to 
me,  “  that  T  can’t  see  en  mgh  of  him.  I  may 
ride  or  I  may  walk,  but  Nevil’s  there  forever; 
and  I  may  yawn  or  I  may  sigh,  but  he  talks 
on  for  ever.” 

I  watched  her  ride  away  to-day  serenely 
aud  graceful' y,  with  no  cloud  on  her  bright 
face.  The  echo  of  horse- hoofs  died  away,  and 
I  thought  1  would  go  in  again,  wheu  someoue 
called  mv  name. 

“  Miss  Lovel,  I  was  hoping  that  I  might  see 
or  meet  you,  and  then  I  saw  Edith  ride  away, 
or  T  should  not  have  come  into  the  garden.  I 
had  to  ask  you  something  though.” 


ft  “Will  you  come  into  the  house,  Edgar?” 
asked. 

“Oh,  no!  I  should  not  have  ventured  so 
far - ” 

Here  a  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  him  that 
seemed  to  shake  his  whole  frame.  The  color 
was  very  vivid  in  his  cheeks  to-day;  the  eyes 
brighter  and  larger;  the  blue  veins  moreclear 
in  the  white  brow. 

“You  have  made  a  friend  of  Brandon?” 

“Ho  made  himself  my  friend.  You  were 
right  when  you  said  once  that  I  should  thank 
you  for  your  advice.  Do  you  remember  the 
day  he  first  spoke  so  kindly  to  me?  He  walked 
home  with  me — he  did,  indeed — all  that  cold, 
dreary  way.” 

“You’ll  say  some  time,  with  me,  that  he  is 
the  best  man  on  earth !” 

“I  say  it  now.  He  is  so  gentle,  so  kind,  so 
wise,  and  I  believe  he  knows  everything!” 

“  Have  you  seen  him  since  ?” 

“  Often,  in  so  short  a  time.  He  has  given 
me  permission  to  take  anything  I  like  from 
his  library — to  come  and  go  as  freely  as  if 
Kingston  were  my  own.  I  thought  he  was 
gloomy  ami  reserved;  but  when  at  home  I 
think  over  all  he  has  said  and  done,  I  find  that 
there  has  always  been  something  to  laugh 
about.” 

I  thought  Edgar’s  admiration  of  my  kins¬ 
man  would  increuse  to  a  kind  of  hero  worship. 

“All  this  goodness,  Miss  Lovel,  after  my 
avoidance  of  him!  He  has  never  spoken  of  it, 
but  when  I  urn  with  him  the  remembrance  of 
what  I  once  believed  of  him  comes  back.  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  I  may  tell  him  why  I  avoid¬ 
ed  him?” 

“Tell  him!”  I  echoed. 

“  I  should  feel  less  like  a  hypocrite — not  as 
if  I  were  deceiving  him.  I  owe  this  to  him, 
for  he  is  too  generous  to  ask  an  explanation. 

I  want  to  tell  what  I  thought,  and  that  I  told 
you.  Would  It.  not  be  bettor,  even  though  1 
lose  liis  friendship?” 

“You  will  not,  for  he  is  Arm  and  faithful. 
What  you  wish  to  tell  him  will  startle  him,  I 
know.  Yet  I  don't  know;  I  think  he  has 
guessed  it.  You  havo  my  permission;  and 
you  need  only  bo  frank  with  him,  and  you  will 
find  him  to  be  what  I  have  always  said.” 

“  It  is  hard  for  me  to  say  it  to  him,  but 
harder  to  deceive  him.  He  has  put  new  life 
into  me !  1  want  to  do  something  to  show  him 
that  I  am  worthy  of  his  kind  words.  Do  you 
know  the  General  said  that  he  envied  me? 
He  thinks  so  highly  of  Brandon.  And  now  I 
must  go.  Only  for  you,  Kate,  I  should  not 
have  had  this  dear  friend;  but  ever  since  I 
came  here  you  have  been  goodness  itself  to  me 
a  stranger!” 

He  raised  my  haud  to  his  lips  simply  and 
quietly;  and  I  went  back  lo  the  house,  to  hear 
the  gentle,  boyish  voice,  to  see  the  earnest 
face,  to  clasp  the  slight  thin  hand,  never, 
never  again!  I  had  need  to  remember  that 
parting,  for  we  met  no  more. 

As  I  returned  to  tho  house,  1  wondered  what 
Brandon  would  say  to  Edgar’s  story — if  he 
would  speak  of  it  to  me.  1  waited  anxiously 
for  his  coming ;  but  some  days  had  elapsed 
since  Edgar’s  visit,  when  one  evening  he 
appeared. 

He  spoke  to  aunt  Dorothy,  und  to  Edith, 
giving  me  a  hand  that  was  cold  as  ice ;  aud 
instead  of  his  usual  bright,  quick  glance,  his 
eyes  dropped. 

“We  were  going  to  sleep,  I  think!”  said 
Edith,  yawning.  “Do  you  know  that  I  am 
soon  to  leave  here,  Brandon  ?” 

“No,  1  did  not  know  that.” 

“I’m  going  home  to  prepare  for  my  wedding. 
You,  of  course,  will  represent  the  levels  at 
that  great  ceremony.  Papa  is  certain  to  send 
you  an  invitation,  and  you  must  accept  it. 
Festivities  are  not  in  your  way,  but  to  oblige 
me  yon  will  come/  1  don’t  want  Lady  Dana 
peering  through  her  eyeglasses  at  everyone* 
aud  whispering  ‘None  of  the  Lovel’s  here! 
Singular  !  I  suppose  they're  not  presentable — 
hem  1”  Don’t  smile,  Brandon!  She’s  re¬ 
nowned  for  4  ways  that  are  dark,  and  tricks 
that  are  vain.’  Now,  come  and  sing  ‘Lord 
Level’  for  me !” 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  Hawdon,  Kate?’* 
asked  aunt,  as  my  cousin  crossed  the  room, 
languidly. 

“No;  I’ve  decided  to  remain  here,  aunt 
Dorothy.” 

“  Is  Edith’s  frieud,  Mr.  Dana,  to  be  invited? 

“  I  think  it  very  unlikely.” 

“Brandon  has  not  been  away  from  home  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  change  will  do  him 
good.” 

As  aunt  spoke,  I  looked  at  Brandon.  He 
had  declined  to  sing,  I  thought,  and  was 
speaking  to  Edith,  whilst  she  laughed  and 
played  softly  to  herself.  To  me  he  had  said 
very  little  to-night.  He  had  uot  looked  at  me, 
had  avoided  me,  and  I  know  the  cause  too 
well.  Edgar  Dana  had  told  him.  He  would 
remember  how  T  had  questioned  him,  and 
would  think  that  I  had  believed  him  guilty. 
Why  hud  I  questioned  him?  Why,  after  that, 
had  1  seemed  confuted  ii  his  presence?  He 
had  said  then  that  I  questioned  him  in  sisterly 
love  aud  sympathy;  uow  it  would  appear  in  a 
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different  light.  I  had  listened  to  what  a 
stranger  said  against  him.  Once,  as  I  sat 
thus  thinking,  our  eyes  met,  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  look  in  his  !  It  was  a  sad,  pained 
question,  blent  with  pride.  A  faint  color 
rose  in  his  dark  cheek,  and  his  glance  fell. 
He  left  us  early,  and  for  a  moment  held  my 
hand. 

“Edgar  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  Gooi 
night.”  And  he  was  gone  without  the  kind 
smile,  the  warm,  loving  clasp,  the  tender 
words.  * 

How  glad  I  was  to  escape  to  my  room !  I 
gazed  out  at  a  sky  blown  clear  from  clouds, 
at  the  quiet  stars,  but  there  was  no  peace  for 
me.  Brandon  thought  that  1  had  believed  him 
guilty,  and  to-night  he  had  been  almost  cold. 

I  deserved  it;  1  had  spoken  to  him  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  could  only  bring  him  pain  in  a  sel¬ 
fish  desire  to  obtain  peace  for  myself ;  I  had 
questioned  him  about  the  secret  of  his  life. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  I  hid  my  face  in 
agony  and  pain;  he,  the  beloved  brother  of 
my  childhood,  held  a  place  in  my  heart  no 
other  could  fill;  memories  belonged  to  him 
that  n  'i  other  could  waken;  I  had  never  thought 
of  losing  him.  My  sorrow  on  losing  Nevil 
had  been  bitter,  but  less  bitter  than  was  this; 
and  in  that  time  of  darkness,  the  light  shin¬ 
ing  on  me  had  come  from  him  whose  love  I 
now  had  lost.  The  thought  of  his  words, 
ever  tender,  ever  helpful,  of  his  deeds  ever 
kind,  of  all  his  glances  treasured  in  my  heart, 
brought  new  bitterness,  for  how  had  I  repaid 
him  ? 

He  could  not  help  shrinking  from  me,  when 
he  knew  what  I  had  known ;  it  must  destroy 
the  old  confidence;  he  would  feel  uneasy  in 
my  presence.  In  his  gentle  consideration  for 
others,  he  showed  the  delicate  sensitiveness 
of  his  own  mind,  and  the  more  refined  a  man 
is,  the  more  acutely  he  suffers;  what  to  rough¬ 
er  and  more  narrow  natures  is  a  scratch,  is  to 
him  a  wound.  How  could  I  have  listened  to  a 
word  against  my  brother  ? 

Morning:  the  day  was  dark  and  dreary; 
from  the  window  I  saw  only  a  thin  white  wall 
of  mist  through  which  the  trees  loomed  in 
fastastic  shapes.  We  were  all  more  or  less 
low-spirited;  aunt  Dorothy  because  we  were 
so  soon  to  lose  Edith;  Edith,  because  the 
“  weather  was  disgusting;”  I,  because  of  Bran¬ 
don.  When  I  think  of  the  silent  little  group  I 
we  made,  in  the  dark  parlor,  not  even  enliv¬ 
ened  by  our  usually  cheerful  “five  o’clock.” 

I  remember  also  that  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,  and  am  half  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  presentiment. 

In  the  evening  I  wondered  if  Nevil  or  Bran-  i 
don  would  come,  until  I  grew  tired  of  finding 
faces  in  the  fire,  and  went  upstairs  for  a  book 
which  was  in  my  room.  As  I  stood  turning 
the  leaves,  and  thinking  that  after  all  I  did 
not  care  to  read,  I  heard  a  tap  at  the  door. 

“  Come  in,”  I  said,  and  one  of  the  maids  en¬ 
tered. 

“  Ob.  if  you  please,  Miss  Lovel,”  she  began, 
hurriedly,  “poor  Miss  Edith— there’s  been 
such  a  horrid  accident!” 

“I  have  only  this  moment  left  her,”  I 
cried. 

“Not  to  herself,  miss,  but  to  that  gentle¬ 
man.  Mr.  Nevil  Verner’s  dying  or  dead!" 

For  a  moment  the  room  seemed  whirling 
round,  and  I  grasped  hastily  at  a  chair, 

“  It  cannot  be,  Lucy,"  I  said.  “  Who  told 
you  ?” 

“  If  you  please,  miss,  it  was  James  Hen- 
ipy.” 

James  Henley  happened  to  be  one  of  Lucy’s 
admirers;  a  strong  young  fellow,  and  with 
only  one  fault,  that  of  spending  too  much 
time  at  the  bar  of  the  Club.  I  asked  Lucy 
how  he  knew. 

“He  was  passing  Kingston,  miss,  a  little 
while  since,  and  he  see  Mr.  Lovel  coming  gal¬ 
loping  out  like  mad,  and  the  General’s  groom 
riding  a  bit  behind.  James  called  to  Merry 
what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said  Mr.  Vemer 
had  fallen  inio  the  river,  and  they  got  him 
out,  and  had  taken  him  to  the  cottage,  and  he 
was  dying,  and  there  was  something  about 
Mr.  Dana,  too,  but  James  didn’t  catch  what.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  James  has  fancied  this 
Lucy  ?” 

“  I  thought  so  at  first,  Miss  Lovel,  and  told 
him  so,  but  he  was  quite  sure.” 

“  Has  he  gone  away  I” 

“Yes,  miss.” 

“I  think  if  anything  had  happened  to  Mr. 
Verner  that  the  General  would  have  sent  to 
us.” 

“Perhaps  Mr.  Lovel  will  call  on  his  way 
back,  miss,”  suggested  Lucy.  “  James  said  he 
was  awful  pale,  and  could  scarcely  keep  his 
seat.” 

That,  whatever,  had  happened,  I  knew  to  be 
an  exaggeration ;  Brandon  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  displaying  emotion  when  action  was 
needed. 

“I  am  certain,  Lucy,  that  if  Mr,  Verner 
were  dying  my  cousin  would  have  been  sent 
for.  Tell  the  others  not  to  say  anything,  lest 
they  alarm  her  or  my  aunt.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  think  it’s  true,  Miss  Lovell 
They  were  saying  downstairs  that  Mr,  Bran- 


j  don  has  been  seat  for  to  break  it  to  Mrs.  Ver- 
'  ner;  and  oh!  miss,  the  old  dog  howled  under 
my  window  all  night - ” 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  for  there  was  a 
slight  rustle  outside,  and  Edith  entered,  a 
litt’e  pale,  but  perfectly  calm,  and  Lucy  left 
the  room. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  said  Edith,  fixing 
her  eyes  on  me,  “  I  heard  you  speak  of  Nevil; 
what  is  it  ?  You  needu’t  be  afraid,  for  1  never 
go  into  hysterics  nor  faint,  so  please  tell  me.” 

She  stood  before  me  so  steadily  and  serenely 
that  I  told  her,  6nd  even  than  she  did  not 
falter. 

“It  is  not  true,”  she  said,  “men  such  as 
Nevil  V erner  do  not  die  so  easily.” 

“Oh!  Edith,  don’t!  Suppose  it  is  true!” 

“I  don’t  think  James  an  authority;  but  it 
may  be  true,  though  why  Brandon  was  sent 
for - ’’ 

I  repeated  what  Lucy  had  said,  and  my 
cousin’s  lip  quivered  for  the  first  time. 

“Kate— Edgar  Dana!  What  shall  we  doi” 

“  We  could  send  to  the  Cottage,  Edith.” 

“On,  no!  I  am  afraid;  and  Branden  surely 
would  have  sent  a  message  had  it  beeu  true. 
I  daren’t  semi !  Oh !  if  it  is  t  hat— I  am  respon¬ 
sible  for  Edgar’s  sin.  Don’t  speak  of  it;  it  is 
not  true.  Wait  until  the  morning.  It  can’t 
be  true,  so  near  my  wedding  day !” 

I  thought  of  Nevil’s  widowed  mother,  who 
idolized  him;  I  thought  of  Elgar,  and  fear 
and  grief  oppressed  me. 

“Do  not  be  so  troubled,”  said  Edith.  “I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  General  wouki  have 
sent  to  you  had  anything  happened  to  Nevil. 
Brandon  will  come,  so  why  need  we  distress 
ourselves.  J  ames  Henley  is  the  man  who  saw 
a  gho3t,  don’t  you  remernb  ir  $  This  story  is 
about  as  reliable  as  the  other,  and  Lucy  should 
not  have  repeated  it.  It’s  a  mere  freak  of  Mr. 
Henley’s  imagination — 1  some  idea  born  of 
beer  I’  ” 

“It  would  be  better  to  send  to  the  Grange.” 

“That  would  make  me  look  like  a  love-sick 
damsel,  if  it  is  not  true.  To  oblige  me,  do  not 
send.” 

I  endeavored  to  shake  off  the  painful  fear — 
to  think  with  Edith  that  this  could  not  be 
true  ;  yet  every  moment  I  expected  to  hear 
the  clatter  of  horse  hoofs,  followed  by  a  loud 
ring.  No  such  sound  disturbed  me,  and  when 
Edith  and  I  said  good  night  to  each  other  we 
knew  as  litt  e  as  ever  of  the  truth  of  the  story. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

In  the  morning  Edith  greeted  me  with  a 
smile. 

“1  knew  it  was  not  true,”  she  whispered. 
“Such  thiugs  only  happened,  I  knew,  in  nov¬ 
els  and  she  seated  herself  at  the  breakfast- 
table  saying,  aloud,  “What  will  you  do  with¬ 
out  me,  aunt  Dorothy  f” 

“We  shall  be  lonely.  Kate,  how  pale  you 
are  !” 

“  Oh  !  she  is  so  soon  to  lose  me,”  said 
Edith,  “or  the  thought  of  what  present  she 
should  give  is  weighing  on  her  mind.  Any¬ 
thing  but  a  bracelet,  Kate.  Lady  Dana  has 
any  amount  of  those,  so  very  likely  I  shall  re¬ 
ceive  one  from  each  member  of  that  family." 

In  this  light  strain  she  continued,  never 
displaying  the  least  fear  or  uneasiness  ;  and 
when  aunt  Dorothy  left  us  together  she 
laughed  at  my  gravity. 

“  How  absurd  you  are  !  If  anything  had 
happened,  we  should  have  heard  from  head¬ 
quarters  before  this.  I  want  to  finish  that 
lace,  so  you  shall  read  to  me  whilst  1  sew.” 

She  seated  herself  by  the  window  ;  and 
willing  to  escape  thought,  I  did  as  she  request¬ 
ed,  and,  had  read  for  some  time,  when  she 
touched  my  arm. 

“  I  told  you  so  !”  she  said,  staring  through 
the  window,  “ 1  Whom  the  gods  love  die 
young ;’  but  all  your  tears  and  sighs  are 
thrown  away,  for  here  he  comes,  and  fresh 
as  a  rose  is  he  !” 

I  followed  her  glance,  and  beheld  Mr.  Nevil 
Verner  coming  up  the  avenue,  certainly 
neither  dead  nor  dying  ;  and  seeing  u“,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  more  quickly. 

“  What  did  Lucy  mean  f”  cried  Edith.  “  It 
is  not  a  spirit.  Ghosts,  as  a  rule,  don’t  carry 
walking-sticks.  Do  you  remember  a  passage 
in  Dickens,  Kate — *  The  general  feeling  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  a  blessing  Mr,  Krook  warn’t 
made  away  with,  mingled  with  a  little  natu¬ 
ral  disappointment  that  he  was  not  V  Why 
do  I  think  of  that  now  ?” 

“  Don’t,  Edith  ;  it  sounds  so  cruel  !” 

“  Hush  !  that’s  his  ring.  Now,  enter  to  soft 
music,  pretty  Prince  Pattypan  !” 

Nevil  did  enter,  with  nothing  unusal  in 
manner  or  appearance  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

“  I  daresay,”  he  began,  after  polite  inquiries, 
“  that  you  wonder  to  see  me  so  early  ?  ’ 

“  A  little,”  replied  Edith.  “  We  thought 
we  were  never  to  see  you  again,  or  hardly 
I  ever.” 

“  Why  f”  he  asked,  after  a  somewhat  lengthy 
pause. 

“We  heard  you  were  drowned,  dear.” 

“  It  did  not  affect  you  very  much,  then!” 
he  said  angrily. 

“  I  didn’t  believe  it.  There  are  some  people 


who  were  not  born  to  be  drowne  1  ;  they  were 
born  for  higher  things.  But  we  had  a  little 
romance  told  to  us.” 

“  Then  it  will  not  surprise  you  to  hear  that 
there  was  an  accident  yesterday,  termin¬ 
ating  fatally  for  some  one.  It  might  have 
been  for  me,  but  it  was  not  ?” 

“  Glad  you  told  me  that  last  bit !  said  Edith, 
calmly. 

“  Edith,  try  for  one  moment  to  be  serious. 
Some  one  was  drowned.  That  one  was  Edgar 
Dana. 

She  started  violently,  and  grasped  my  arm, 
whilst  Mr.  Vemer  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face. 

“  It  is  not  true,  Nevil  !”  she  said,  suddenly 
rising." 

“  It  is  true.  I  came  to  tell  you.” 

“  Then  tell  me  at  once  how  it  happened.” 

And  Mr.  Verner,  leaning  on  a  chair,  and 
watching  her  closely,  began  in  smooth,  cold 
tones  : 

“  Yesterday  I  was  going  to  visit  the  Gen¬ 
eral  and  was  walking  along  a  path  skirting 
the  river.  It  was  rather  misty,  and  I  could 
not  see  very  clearly.  T  perhaps  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  as  to  where  I  was  walking.  However, 

I  was  near  the  edge,  just  where  the  water  is 
deepest.  A  dog  belonging  to  some  laborers 
came  rushing  along,  and  in  stepping  aside  to 
avoid  it— for  I  have  a  horror  of  stran  e  ani¬ 
mals — I  missed  my  footing,  and - •” 

“  You  need  not  be  so  minute,”  interrupted 
Edith.  “  1  only  wish  to  hear  of  him.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Nevil,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  voice,  speaking  quickly,  and  al¬ 
most  harshly.  “  Mr.  Dana  was  returning 
home  from  Roy  ton,  and  being  behind  me,  saw 
the  accident.  He  plunged  at  once  into  the 
water.  I  cannot  swim,  and  he  had  heard  me 
say  so  once.  The  owners  of  the  dog  also 
came  up,  and  one  of  them  ran  to  the  game- 
keepers’s  cottage  for  a  rope.  Mr.  Daua  had 
kept  himself  and  myself  afloat.  I  grasped 
the  end  of  the  rope,  and  was  drawn  safely  up 
the  bank.  They  were  about  to  assist  Mr. 
Dana,  but  he  was  no  longer  visible.  Cramp 
had  seized  him  ;  and  when,  after  considerable 
delay,  they  did  recover  him,  he  was  perfectly 
insensible.  I  had  gone  to  the  gamekeeper’s, 
and  sent  his  boy  to  the  cottage,  whilst  I  got 
dry  clothes  and  a  little  brandy.  General  Pol- 
wyn  himself  came  to  the  river,  and  I  went  to 
the - ” 

“  But  Edgar  ?” 

“  They  took  him  to  the  cottage.  The  doctor 
was  almost  immediately  in  attendance,  and 
found  Mr.  Dana  unconscious  from  exhaustion, 
and  doubted  whether  animation  could  be  re¬ 
stored.  He  said  also,  that  as  Mr.  Dana  was 
suffering  from  heart  disease  or  consumption, 
I  forget  which - 

“  Did  he  recover  i” 

“  Eventually.  He  tried  to  speak,  and  they 
heard  him  say  1  Brandon  ;’  so  Mr.  Lovel  was 
sent  for,  and  came  at  once.  Mr.  Lovel  wished 
me  to  come  here,  lest  some  rumor  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  had  reached  you  ;  but  I  considered  that 
my  first  duty  was  to  my  mother,  and  so  drove 
to  Nevil  Towers.  Later  on  I  returned  to  the 
cottage,  and  ere  I  left  it  the  poor  fellow  died.” 

“  What  did  Brandon  say  ?” 

“He  seemed  deeply  affected,  and  never  left 
the  room  for  a  moment.  I  could  not  have  re¬ 
mained  there.  He  stayed  all  night,  and  is 
there  yet.  General  Polwyn  seemed  half  dis¬ 
tracted.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  thought  so 
much  of  the  unfortunate  young  man.” 

Edith  did  not  answer.  She  sat  down,  cover¬ 
ing  her  face,  whilst  tears  streamed  hot  and 
fast  between  her  slender  fingers,  and  there  was 
not  a  sound  in  the  room.  Nevil  stood  with 
downcast  eyes.  I  could  scarcely  realize  it, 
that  the  frank,  simple  boy  whom  we  all  had 
liked  was  dead.  But  a  few  days  had  passed 
since  I  had  spoken  with  him  1 

A  faint  sigh  from  Edith  reacned  me  ;  she 
had  not  looked  up  or  moved,  and  Nevil  shot  a 
glance  at  her. 

“  Edith  <”  he  said  ;  then,  as  she  did  not  an¬ 
swer,  he  walked  restlessly  to  and  fro  for  some 
moments.  “  Come,  my  deal’  Edith,”  he  said, 
finally  halting,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
table,  his  calm,  handsome  face  turned  to  her, 
“you  will  only  make  yourself  ill  with  crying, 
and  it  can  do  no  good.  I  am  very  sorry,  I 
suppose  we  all  are  ;  but  grief  so  violent  is  un¬ 
necessary.” 

She  rose  now,  the  long  wet  lashes  drooping 
on  a  cheek  as  pale  as  marble,  but  her  head 
erect  as  ever.  I  do  not  think  Nevil  had  ever 
before  seen  Edith  cry,  and  he  looked  at  her, 
biting  his  lip,  for  a  moment, 

“Well,”  he  said,  breaking  the  silence,  “I 
trust  you  are  better.  Y ou  startled  and  sur¬ 
prised  me  considerably.” 

“  It  is  so  very  surprising  that  I  should  care 
about  Edgar  Dana’s  death,”  she  said  quietly 
but  w  ith  the  light  of  a  rising  anger  in  her  clear 
gray  eyes.  “Did  you  expect  me  to  laugh, 
Nevil  I” 

“  Certainly  not ;  but  there  is  a  medium  in 
all  things.  I  very  much  regret  the  young 
man’s  death  ;  I  daresay  he  had  many  good 
qualities,  though  I  did  not  see  them.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  rendered  me  a  service.” 

“  Poor  Edgar,  Kate.  Can  you  realize  it  ?  I 


wish  with  all  my  heart  he  were  living  now  !” 

“  Really,  Edith,”  said  Nevil,  fretfully,  “  you 
have  cried  enough.  You  wouldn’t  cry  more 
if  I  were  dead  ?” 

“  Not  as  much,”  she  answered,  proudly.  “  I 
had  known  him  all  my  life,  and  all  my  life  be 
loved  me  with  a  love  on  which  death  has  set 
his  seal.” 

Nevil  ground  his  teeth,  and  a  (lush  mounted 
to  his  very  brow. 

“Perhaps,”  he  said,  with  fast-gathering  im¬ 
patience,  “  this  has  been  for  the  best.  “  I  have 
no  wish  to  say  a  word  against  the  dead  nor 
am  I  doing  so,  when  I  repeat  my  previously- 
expressed  opinion,  that  Mr.  Dana  was  very 
presumptuous.  He  was,  I  fear,  encouraged  in 
that  presumption.  He  vras  young — that  may 
account  for  want  of  wisdom  ;  no  w  that  he  is 
dead,  greater  faults  can  be  forgotten,  and  I 
am  quite  willing  to  think  well  of  him.” 

“Edith’s  eyes  flashed,  and  a  spot  of  vivid 
color  burned  in  her  colorless  cheek  as  she 
spoke. 

]To  be  continued .] 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Practical  Like,  or  ways  and  means  for  develop¬ 
ing  character,  and  resources.  By  Mas.  Juija 
McNair  Wrkuit.  J.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Phil.,  Pa. 

A  book  of  000  pages,  full  of  the  best  and 
highest  thoughts  on  the  topics  therein 
contained.  It  is  written  in  the  conversational 
style,  bringing  the  characters  before  its 
readers  in  the  pleasantest  and  most  home¬ 
like  manner.  The  chapters  on  elegance  in 
dress,  amusements,  love-making,  are  finely 
written  having  a  reasonable,  healthy,  and  ele¬ 
vating  tone.  In  fact  is  a  work  which  should 
be  read  by  all  those  who  enjoy  a  fair,  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  opinion,  on  the  most  important  of 
social,  domestic,  and  religious  influences  of 
life. 


American  Statesman— John  Quincy  Adams.  By  John 
T.  Morse  Jr.  Houghton,  Mifflin  *  Co.,  Boston, 
Price  $1,25. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  biographical 
works  whose  object  is  to  “  indicate  the  lines 
of  political  thought  and  development  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history,”  besides  being  agreeably  adapted 
to  the  general  reader.  Inthiswrork  Mr.  Morse 
has  set  forth  in  its  true  light,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  the  political  life  work  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
the  book  embodies  the  results  of  a  profound 
study  of  the  main  political  events  from  1767  to 
184S.  Biographies  of  Hamilton,  Calhoun, 
Jackson,  Randolph  and  others  are  to  follow. 

Peabody’s  Hand  Book  ok  Conversation.  Mistakes  of 
speaking  anil  writing  corrected.  By  Andrew  P, 
Peabody,  D  D..  LL  D.  Lee*  Shepard,  Pub.  Boston. 

This  little  volume  brings  together  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  govern  conversation  amoDg 
persons  of  true  refinement,  and  points  out  some 
of  the  most  common,  and  easily  besetting  vul¬ 
garisms  occurring  in  the  colloquial  English  of 
our  country  and  day. 

Heading  Club  and  Handy  Speaker.  By  Geo.  Baker. 
Price:  cloth,  50c.;  paper,  15c.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Pub., 
Boston,  Mass, 

This  is  a  collection  of  prose  and  poetry  from 
the  best  writers,  both  American  and  English. 
Useful  for  those  who  have  to  select  pieces  to 
be  recited  at  school,  or  in  the  parlor.  There 
are  ten  in  the  series,  and  either  of  them  worth 
double  the  price  asked. 


European  Breezes.  By  Marie  J.  Pitman,  Lea  * 
Shepard,  Pub.  Boston.  Mass. 

A  bright,  cheerful  little  work,  upon  scenes, 
in  Europe,  and  phases  of  life  there,  that  we  do 
not  generally  meet  with  in  books.  The  writer 
has  aimed  to  do  just  this,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  some  most  refreshing  “  breezes,”  to 
the  reader. 


Gathered  Gems  of  Song  and  Story:  H.  L.  Hastings, 
49  CornhlU,  Boston,  Mass, 

An  illustrated  collection  of  two  hundred 
short  stories  and  poems  for  boys  and  girls, 
written  and  selected  by  H.  L.  Hastings.  233 
pages.  Price  in  cloth,  with  designs  in  gold 
and  lake,  75  cents. 


Divorce,  and  Divorce  Legislation,  especially  In  the 
United  States.  By  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  Price, 
gi.75.Chas,  Scribner  &  Sons,  Pub.,  New  York  city. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  work,  with 
several  entirely  new  chapters,  composed  of 
facts  and  data  gathered  in  the  past  ten  years, 
A  sound  work,  on  a  serious  subject. 

Field  Botany,  a  hand  book  for  the  collector  of 
plants,  &o.  By  Walter  P.  Manton.  Price  50  cents. 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Pub.  Boston. 

Gives  instruction  how  to  collect,  prepare, 

and  preserve,  rare,  and  domestic  specimens  of 

leaves,  flowers  &e.  Of  inestimable  value  to 

young  botanists. 

Every-day  Topics— A  Book  of  Briefs.  By  J.  G.  Hol¬ 
land.  Price,  $1.25.  In  two  volumes.  Chas.  Scribner 
&  Sons,  Pub.,  New  York  city. 

A  book  of  sketches  or  brief  discussions  on 

popular  subjects,  clearly  defined,  and  full  of 

the  generous  nature  of  the  author. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  By  Peter  Shepherd  M. 
D.  Revised  and  added  to  by  Bowdttch  Morton,  M. 
D.  Price,  50o-  G.  P.  Putman  &  Sons.,  N.  Y.  City. 

A  little  manual,  to  aid  the  non-professionab 

in  cases  requiring  instant  action. 


APRIL  45 


A  WOMAN’S  QUESTION. 


Do  you  know  that  you  have  asked  for  the  costliest 
thhtg 

Ever  made  by  the  Hand  above— 

A  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's  life 
And  a  woman’s  wonderful  love  ? 

Do  you  know  that  you  have  asked  for  the  priceless 
thing 

As  a  child  might  ask  for  a  toy  ? 

Demanding  what  others  have  died  to  win, 

With  the  reckless  dash  of  a  boy. 

You  have  written  my  lesson  of  duty  out, 

Man-like  you  have  questioned  me — 

Now  stand  at  the  bar  of  my  woman’s  soul 
Until  I  shall  question  thee. 

You  require  that  your  mutton  shall  always  be  hot, 
Your  socks  and  your  shirts  shall  be  whole  ; 

I  require  you  heart  to  be  true  as  God's  stars, 

And  pure  as  heaven  your  soul. 

You  require  a  cook  for  your  mutton  and  beef  j 
I  require  a  far  better  thing  ; 

A  seamstress  you're  wanting  for  stockings  and  shirts 
I  look  fora  man  and  a  king. 

A  king  for  a  beautiful  realm  called  home, 

And  a  man  that  t  he  maker,  God, 

Shall  look  upon  as  he  did  the  first, 

And  say  "  It  is  very  good." 

I  am  fair  and  young,  but  the  rose  will  fade 
From  my  soft,  young  cheek  one  day  : 

Will  you  love  me  then,  'mid  the  falling  leaves, 

As  you  did  ‘udd  the  bloom  of  May  ? 

Is  your  heart  an  ocean  so  strong  and  deep 
I  may  launch  my  all  on  its  tide  ? 

A  loving  woman  finds  heaven  or  hell 
On  the  day  she  is  mado  a  bride. 

I  require  all  things  that  are  good  and  true, 

All  things  that  a  man  should  be  ; 

If  you  give  this  all,  X  would  stake  my  life 
To  be  all  you  demand  of  me. 

If  you  cannot  do  this— a  laundress  and  cook 
You  can  hire,  with  llttlo  to  pay  ; 

But  a  woman’s  heart  and  a  woman's  life 
Are  not  to  be  won  that  way. 

—Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

- ♦»»  — 

SPRING  GREETING. 

To  our  lady  readers  we  send  greeting,  and 
apologize  for  our  long  absence,  in  this  way. 
You  know  that  Spring  farming  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  only  to  farmers  and 
their  families  but  to  us  who  reside  in  cities, 
and  who  enjoy  good  vegetables,  good  bread, 
and  good  food  generally.  So  our  columns 
have  of  necessity  been  given  up  to  this  matter 
of  great  interest.  But,  fertunately  for  us 
“  women  folk,  ”  Spring  fashions  do  not  claim 
our  attention  as  early  in  the  year  as  Spring 
farming,  so  we  are  just  in  the  higbt  of  the 
season,  and  this  week  give  a  cut  of  one  of  the 
plainest  and  prettiest  of  dresses,  for  almost 
any  material.  Goods  this  season  are  softer  in 
texture  than  those  of  last  year,  and  hence 
require  fuller  drapiugs.  All  the  fashion  jour¬ 
nals,  both  English  and  French,  show  plainly 
that  in  the  stylo  of  making  dresses  this  season 
the  “touruuro"  or  bustle,  is  a  necessity,  and 
how  quickly  such  needs  are  supplied,  for  even 
though  one  may  dislike  to  add  to  the  weight 
of  clothing  worn,  yet  no  one  desires  to  attract 
attention  by  looking  “odd.”  So  we  are  to 
wear  fuller  overskirts  ! 


Fig.  126. 

There  are  some  new  shades  of  color,  such 
as  bronzes,  greys,  drabs,  etc,  many  of  them 
Very  light  ;  also  borders  for  trimmings,  and 
combination  suiting  (we  speak  now  of  goods 
for  home  wear)  but,  as  is  usual,  silks,  velvets, 
satins  and  moires,  are  to  be  purchased,  by 
those  having  full  parses,  In  all  colors  and 
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qualities,  beautiful  and  rich  in  effect.  To 
our  taste  no  color,  can  take  the  place  of  black, 
which  always  allows  of  being  fully  trimmed, 
and  can  be  worn  without  special  attention, 
longer  than  colors  can.  It  is  quite  common 
for  a  gentleman  to  say  in  reply  to,  “What  did 
she  have  on?”  “Oh  I  I  don’t  know,  only  that  it 
was  black.” 

The  cut  needs  but  little  description,  as  it 
explains  itself;  the  “  battlements  ”  around  the 
basque  have  a  better  effect  than  either  points 
or  scallops,  and  are  quite  as  easily  made;  they 
look  well  bound  with  plain  silk  or  satin,  but 
do  not  use  figured,  or  brocaded  goods. 


Fig.  127. 

The  stores  are  bright  with  gay  -  colored 
flowers,  and  feathers,  and  there  are  colored 
straws,  such  as  green,  blue  and  drab,  with 
feathers  of  the  same  shade,  to  trim  with.  It 
is  early  in  the  season  to  decide  upon  shapes, 
but,  probably  the  round  hats  will  have  a  wide 
brim,  while  the  bonnets  will  be  somewhat 
smaller. 

Feathers  are  the  leading  style  of  trimming 
and  what  is  more  beautiful.or  graceful  !  and 
though  quite  costly,  a  good  feather  will  last 
for  several  years:  if  a  white  one  is  purchased, 
it  can  be  dyed  several  times,  and  always 
comes  out  “good  as  new.” 


WASHINGTON  LETTER. 


Washington,  March,  18S2. 

In  the  station  where  I  alighted  here,  there  is 
a  spot  in  the  floor  in  the  ladies’  waiting  room, 
which  travelers  look  sadly  at  and  carefully 
avoid  stepping  upon.  There  is  a  metal  star, 
possibly  silver,  a  few  inches  in  diametjr,  set 
in  the  floor,  and  the  worn  carpeting  for  some 
little  distance  about  the  star,  has  been  cut 
out.  It  is  the  spot  where  President  Garfield 
fell,  after  he  was  shot.  Near  by,  in  the  wall 
of  the  room,  is  set  a  white  marble  tablet  bear¬ 
ing  the  President's  name,  the  office  he  held, 
and  the  date  of  his  assassination.  How  in  the 
rush  and  hurry  of  travel,  thousands  of  travel¬ 
ers,  year  by  year,  will  pause  with  saddened 
heart,  at  this  memorial  of  a  beautiful  life  cut 
off  by  so  foul  a  deed,  aud  how  the  memory  of 
it  will  be  perpetuated  and  revived  by  this 
simple  devioe,  that  is  more  eloquent  than  any 
words  could  be;  to  tread  on  the  star  in  the 
floor,  is  like  stepping  on  Garfield's  grave,  and 
it  is  a  study  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  people, 
who  unwittingly  pass  over  it,  and  then  turn 
reverently  back  to  look  upon  it  as  if  to  do  pen¬ 
ance  for  their  oversight.  Dear  old  Washing¬ 
ton  again;  I  never  come  back  to  it  without 
feeling  anew  that  it  is  the  most  charming  and 
delightful  city  that  I  have  ever  been  in,  and 
since  I  was  last  here,  the  city  has  been  greatly 
beautified.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  such 
magnificent  streets,  aud  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  around  the  world  and  visited  its  principal 
cities,  has  often  said  to  me  that  the  Capitol  is 
the  most  beautiful  edifice  under  the  sun ;  the 
location,  and  the  proportions  of  the  Capitol 
are  very  fine,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
old  and  central  part  of  the  structure  was  not 
built  of  murble  like  the  two  wings.  It  is  cf 
sandstone,  painted  white,  as  is  very  well 
known,  aud  the  color  of  the  paint  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  marble.  But  within,  every¬ 
thing  is  so  vast  aud  so  superb  that  the  throng 
of  visitors  to  it  daily,  muse  feel  how  great  is 
Uncle  Sam.  The  marble  room,  the  great 
stairways,  the  size  and  decorations  of  the 
dome,  and  the  half  mile  walk  from  Chamber 
to  Chamber,  are  each  and  all,  things  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  Up  in  one  of  the  stairways,  where 


people  rarely  go,  Morse,  the  telegraph  man, 
worked  at  his  invention  for  many  a  year,  and 
so  little  faith  had  the  public  in  his  ideas,  and 
such  contem  pt  for  the  man  tugging  away  at 
his  “chimerical  notion”  that  he  was  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  as  “  that  old  fool.”  I  chanced 
to  be  in  the  Representative’s  Chamber,  several 
years  ago,  when  it  was  draped  in  black,  and 
the  Capital  had  gathered  there  to  do  honor 
to  the  name  and  memory  of  Morse,  who  had 
just  died.  Telegraphic  messages  came  click¬ 
ing  in  from  all  directions,  and  the  scene  and 
event  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  strug¬ 
gling  and  ridiculed  man  in  one  of  the  secluded 
stairways  of  the  building.  He  had  succeeded, 
and  success  is  fame.  I  never  spend  an  hour 
or  two  iu  the  House  of  Representatives,  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  of  all  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  that  of  Representative  is  the  least  to 
be  desired.  If  any  glamour  attaches  to  an  M. 
C.,  a  visit  to  this  chamber  scon  dispels  it. 
The  members  are  not  a  distinguished  looking 
body  of  men  by  any  means,  and  their  behavior 
is  commonplace  to  the  last  degree.  They  loaf, 
and  smoke  and  munch  apples  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  the  atmosphere  that  ascends  to 
the  galleries  is  almost  intolerable. 

In  the  Senate  Chamber,  affairs  are  consider¬ 
ably  better.  I  see  no  smoking,  although  I 
have  seen  it  in  past  years.  There’s  a  greater 
spirit  of  decorum,  and  a  few  fine  looking  men, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  a  gentlemanly  ap¬ 
pearance  in  dress  and  manner.  Senator  Sher¬ 
man,  tall,  thin  and  grizzly,  has  a  small  head, 
and  begins  to  look  like  his  brother  the  Gen¬ 
eral.  Senator  Edmuuds  looks  patriarchal  and 
weighty.  Wade  Hampton  looks  fierce  from 
behind  his  huge,  whitening  moustache.  Ma- 
hone  of  Virginia  is  scarcely  more  than  a  skin 
covered  skeleton,  furnished  with  a  full  iron 
gray  beard  and  hair.  Morrill,  Vermont, 
looks  very  like  what  Charles  Sumner  was  ten 
years  ago.  The  Senate  must  be  a  dull  place  to 
such  Senators  as  were  in  it  during  the  recon¬ 
struction  period,  and  Washington  residents 
who  frequently  visited  it  during  those  fiery 
days,  seldom  are  seen  in  it  now. 

I  have  spent  one  morning  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  which  with  its  array  of 
greenhouses,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
interesting  features  of  the  Capital.  Of  course 
there  is  an  aspect  of  utilitarianism  about  the 
grounds,  the  greenhouses  are  largely  devoted 
to  propagating  purposes  to  supply  needy  local¬ 
ities  with  what  is  most  requisite.  The  orangery 
is  an  appetizing  aud  instructive  sight  to  visit¬ 
ors  who  have  never  seen  groves  of  orange  and 
citron  laden  with  fruit.  The  economic  depart¬ 
ment,  with  its  growing  plants,  of  tropical 
fruits,  of  sweet  smelling  spices,  of  tea,  coffee, 
pepper,  of  the  palm  from  which  so  much  sugar 
is  made,  and  scores  of  other  useful  plants, 
which  either  in  fruit,  leaf  or  grain  do  so  much 
service  in  our  households,  is  probably  the  most 
interesting  of  tbo  conservatories.  I  looked 
upon  a  small  eucalyptus  tree  with  i  special  in¬ 
terest;  that  wonderful,  leathery,  spicy- leaved 
tree,  that  where  it  grows,  there  is  no  malaria, 
and  the  tea  of  its  steeped  leaves  cures  people 
suffering  from  malaria,  and  which  according 
to  London  papers,  is  beginning  to  be  regarded 
as  a  specific  in  pulmonic  diseases.  Along  a 
sunny  wall  I  saw  figs  growing,  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  persimmon,  which  in  some  of  our 
Southern  States  has  grown  to  quite  enormous 
proportions.  But  the  larger  the  worse  I  should 
say,  for  a  very  small  persimmon  is  quite  too 
large,  unless  one  has  the  abnormal  taste  to  like 
the  puckerful  things. 

In  one  of  the  conservatories  I  met  Mr. 
Saunders,  the  accomplished  Superintendent  of 
the  gardens,  and  of  things  horticultural,  as 
well  as  the  founder  of  the  Grange  movement 
in  this  country ;  and  he  was  looking  not  a  half 
hour  older  than  he  did  in  '72 — a  handsome,  fair, 
shrewd,  canny  Scotchman,  brim  full  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  abounding  in  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  pertains  to  his  department.  It 
is  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Dodge 
the  statistician,  that  the  Agricultural  Depart^ 
ment  has  been  kept  from  wreck,  (to  say 
nothing  of  disgrace)  on  the  grounds  of  incom¬ 
petency  in  its  management.  If  Civil  Service 
Reform, should  begin  in  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  men  like  these  would  be  made  com¬ 
missioners,  as  they  unquestionably  know 
more  about  what  the  Department  can  do, 
what  it  can  best  do,  and  how  it  can  best  do  its 
work,  than  any  other  two  men  in  the  country. 
If  the  Agricultural  Department  should  be 
managed,  or  could  he  managed  for  ten  years 
with  an  ability  equal  to  the  importance  of 
agriculture,  there  would  no  longer  be  sneers 
at  the  advocacy  of  raising  it  to  the  dignity  of 
the  ministry.  In  France,  where  agriculture 
is  not  of  so  great  importance  as  it  is  here,  the 
Ministry  or  Cabinet,  has  its  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  it  has  that  of  war  or  foreign 
affairs.  While  here,  with  our  vast  agricul¬ 
tural  interests,  the  backbone  of  all  our  pros¬ 
perity,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
placed  far  beueath  that  of  war,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  minor  affair  iu  these  days  of  peace. 
Wbat  Dr.  Loring  will  accomplish  in  the  three 
years  that  possibly  are  left  him,  remains  to  be 
6een.  He  is  a  man  .of  fine  presence,  aud  cou- 
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veys  the  impression  of  capability  and  energy. 
He  has  made  one  good  beginning  in  boiling 
down  Mr.  Le  Due’s  experimental  ten  farming 
to  economical  management,  although  it  is  not 
probable  that  tea  raising  can  be  profitably 
carried  on  at  so  northern  a  point  as  South 
Carolina.  I  found  Mr.  Saunders  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  by  the  Women’s  Silk  Cul¬ 
ture  Association  of  Philadelphia,  he  fully  in¬ 
dorsing  its  work  and  methods,  and  laying 
emphasis  upon  the  1  act  that  in  every  country 
where  silk  culture  is  made  a  success,  the  work 
is  carried  on  by  women  and  children  in  a 
small  way,  all  over  the  land,  which  is  the  only 
way  in  which  it  will  succeed  here.  And  it  is 
on  this  plan  that  the  Association  is  prosecuting 
its  work.  Mr.  Dodge  the  statistician,  is  a  very 
blonde  type  of  a  man,  one  of  the  sort  who 
never  grow  old  and  gray,  or  if  they  do,  their 
grayness  seems  only  an  intensified  form  of 
their  fairness,  and  he  is  the  father  cf  Charles 
It’chards  Dodge  the  young  novelist  whose 
pleasant  story  in  the  Rural  some  months  ago, 
many  readers  will  remember.  General  Ca- 
prod  the  well  known  ex-Commissioner,  and  his 
wife,  live  quietly  herein  Washington,  and  the 
General  looks  young  and  energetic  as  afore¬ 
time.  Indeed,  these  agricultural  magnates 
somehow  have  discovered  the  bloom  of  eternal 
youth.  I  remarked  the  same  to.Mr.  Saunders, 
who  laughingly  pointed  to  the  scene  about  him 
remarking  “  the  bloom  of  eternal  flowers  ” — It 
was  in  the  agricultural  grounds  that  I  saw  as 
early  as  the  4th  of  this  month,  erocuses  and 
snow  drops  in  bloom  in  the  open  ground. 

A  friend  proposed  one  day  that  we  should 
go  to  the  White  House  to  see  the  President 
and  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hayes  that 
the  Women’s  Temperance  Union  had  had 
painted.  So  we  went,  on  a  Saturday,  for  it 
is  very  well  known  that  the  President  receives 
callers  informally  every  day  in  the  week,  be¬ 
tween  twelve  aud  one  o’clock,  except  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Upon  arriving  there  we  found  as  we 
settled  ourselves  in  the  cretonne  covered  seats 
in  the  large  East  Room,  where  hang  full- 
length  portraits  of  George  and  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  very  magnificently  glittering 
chandeliers,  that  fully  a  hundred  other  people 
had  come  to  see  the  two  sights  that  we  had 
come  forth  to  see.  After  a  time  an  attendant 
near  the  door  clapped  his  hands,  and  every¬ 
body  jumped  to  his  feet  and  a  line  was  formed 
of  the  visitors,  who,  after  marching  up  stairs 
and  through  various  rooms  in  a  mystifying 
sort  of  way,  finally  came  into  a  small  room 
with  a  desk  in  it  on  which  was  a  vase  of 
freshly-cut  flowers.  At  first  that  was  all  that 
I  observed,  when  at  my  left  I  espied  a  very 
plain,  unattractive  looking  man,  rather  tall, 
with  a  large  head,  what  the  “boys”  would 
call  “chuckle  headed” — a  thick  neck  and  a 
sturdy -looking  body  encased  in  a  business  suit 
of  clothes  that  looked  to  be  much  too  small 
for  the  wearer.  The  man  had  a  sort  of  sheared 
appearance  all  over,  hair  and  moustache 
closely  cropped,  a  double  chin,  dark  eyes,  a 
face  small  featured  for  its  size,  and  without  a 
positive,  distinguished  expression  of  any  sort. 
My  friend  was  passing  this  individual  without 
notice,  supposing  him  to  be  an  attendant, 
when  some  one  said  to  her,  “That  is  the  Pres¬ 
ident."  “Oh,  is  it,”  she  exclaimed,  as  the 
President  extended  his  ungloved  hand  with  an 
amused  smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  This  is  the 
magnificent  creature  you  came  forth  to  see.” 
Such  presentations  are  always  awkward,  and 
even  silly,  unless  one  can  find  something 
pleasant  to  say;  but  in  my  disappointment  I 
almost  forgot  to  deliver  my  f  elf  of  even  the 
most  conventional  of  salutations,  and  passed 
on  to  the  vase  of  flowers  in  which  I  buried  my 
nose  for  a  moment,  when  the  attendant  was 
heard  hurrying  visitors  from  the  room  and 
down  the  stairs  through  the  series  of  ground 
floor  apartments,  passing  through  the  one  in 
which  the  Hayes  portrait  is  deposited.  As  we 
were  hurried  from  this  room  I  remonstrated 
with  the  guide,  saying  that  I  wished  to  have 
time  to  look  at  the  portrait.  The  fellow  was 
very  good  natured,  for  he  came  up  to  me  as 
the  people  were  leaving  the  room  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “  now  you  just  slip  back  into  that  room 
and  take  a  good  look  at  the  portrait,”  which  I 
did.  The  artist,  Mr.  Huntington,  has  not 
sncceeded  in  making  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Hayes  as  characteristic  in  expression  as  she 
herself  is;  he  has  softened  the  strong  features 
of  the  face,  given  to  the  figure  an  air  and  pose 
of  *  ’  society  ”  quality,  and  achieved  some  bad 
drawing  in  one  of  the  arms  and  hands.  The 
body  is  clad  in  a  gown  of  red  velvet,  and  she 
carries  a  nosegay. 

The  new  furniture  in  the  White  House  is  for 
the  most  part  quite  handsome,  and  in  fairly  good 
taste,  if  the  large  figured  carpet  In  the  East 
Room  be  omitted;  that  is  hideous,  and  I  don’t 
like  the  French  finish  inside  of  white  and 
gilt.  The  President  must  be  very  lonely  there, 
with  the  sad  memories  of  the  past  year  linger¬ 
ing  over  it  all.  I  looked  down  the  long  hall 
at  the  end  of  which  was  the  chamber  where 
Garfield  suffered  so  long,  and  out  over  the 
Potomac  marshes,  and  felt  that  if  I  were  the 
President  that  1  would  take  up  my  bed  and 
board  iu  some  other  place.  Of  the  President 


I  hear  only  the  most  pleasant  remarks,  and  he 
seems  to  be  growing  into  the  good  graces  of 
Washington  people  daily.  Om  day  ou  the 
plaza  at  the  Capitol  Ids  horses  and  carriage 
were  halted  near,  and  I  indulged  my  curiosity 
in  looking  at  the  turnout.  The  carriage  is  a 
finely -made  landau,  dark  in  color  and  not  at 
all  showy.  The  horses  are  beauties — nearly 
mouse  color,  perfectly  matched,  and  the  black 
coachman  assured  us  they  were  “  lovely  in 
disposition,”  and  that  their  names  were 
“  Frank  ”  and  “  Bill.”  He  grinned  extensively 
when  he  said  “  Bill,”  as  though  he  thought  it 
an  undignified  name  for  the  President's  horse. 
About  the  harness  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
silver-plating,  with  eagles  distributed  about. 
The  check-reins  were  silver-plated  chains. 

In  the  parks  about  the  Capitol  I  noticed 
that  a  large  number  of  rhododendrons  had 
been  planted,  while  everywhere  throughout 
the  city  are  clumps  of  what  are  commonly 
called  yellow  jasmine  in  bloom.  I  have  seen 
it,  when  trained  against  a  sunny  wall,  in 
blossom  in  mid-winter,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia.  Mary  Wager-Fisher. 

- - - - 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  OSTRICH 
FEATHERS. 

Not  many  of  our  readers  may  know  in  what 
manner  the  ostrich  feathers,  which  are  so 
much  worn  and  al  ways  beautiful,  are  obtained ; 
and  as  the  sight  is  one  that  an  American  can¬ 
not  see  unless  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  plenty  of  money  and  take  in  a  visit  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  their  voyage  around 
the  world,  we  venture  to  give  the  following 
information  as  to  their  abstraction,  and  not 
extraction. 

First  of  all  the  birds  are  worth  from  $225  to 
$500  each,  and  it  certainly  would  not  pay  to 
kill  them  for  the  sake  of  from  $20  to 
$50  worth  of  plumage.  Neither  would  it  be 
profitable  to  pluck  them  alive,  for  that  was 
tried  at  first,  but  found  to  produce  fever  in 
the  bird  and  the  next  plucking  was  poor  and 
comparatively  worthless. 

The  plan  adopted  therefore  is,  when  the 
feathers  are  in  prime  condition  they  are  cut 
out  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  sharp  pen-knife 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  base,  consequent¬ 
ly  quite  clear  of  the  skin.  Each  plume  is  cut 
separately  and  very  carefully  so  as  not  to  in¬ 
jure  the  bird;  the  stumps  wither  and  fall  out 
easily  after  a  lapse  of  about  ten  days,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  feathers  would 
be  cast  naturally  in  moulting— only  if  left  till 
then  they  would  be  spoilt  for  commerce. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  w  ould  hold  the  plume  while  being 
severed  from  the  bird,  but  so  far,  nothing  long 
enough  nor  strong  rough  has  been  invented. 
So  this  is  the  way  our  exquisite  feathers  are 
abstracted!  Well,  we  hope  the  bird,  through 
some  transmigration  of  thought  or  instinct, 
may  know  how  glorious  the  feathers  he  yields 
gets  to  be  after  having  passed  through  the 
dyes  of  royal  purple,  bright  scarlet,  etc.  But 
nothing  handsomer  is  reached  than  the  pure 
white,  which  in  i  s  perfection  of  shape  and 
size  is  truly  a  thing  of  beauty.  c.  a.  C. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 

Continued  from  page  254. 

AMMONIA,  ETC. 

A  G.,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y.  1,  What  are 
ammonia,  aqua  ammonia:  and  spirits  of  harts¬ 
horn  1  2,  My  Dutchman’s  Pipe  grew  only 
three  or  four  inches  lust  year,  how  shall  I  treat 
it  to  make  it  grow  better  this  year? 

Ans. — 1,  Ammonia,  or  the  volatile  alkali, 
in  its  pure  state  and  at  the  ordinary  temper¬ 
ature  and  pressure  is  a  colorless  gas  of  a  pun¬ 
gent  smell  and  alkaline  taste  and  reaction.  It 
is  composed  of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and 
two  of  hydrogen,  the  three  volumes  in  combin¬ 
ation  formiug  only  two.  It  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water,  one  volume  of  water  absorb¬ 
ing  700  of  the  gas,  and  then  yielding  the  liquid 
ammonia,  aqua  ammoniae,  or  spirits  of  harts¬ 
horn  of  the  shops.  Ammonia  occurs  in  the 
a  tmospliore  as  carbonate  and  nitrate,  in  salt 
water  and  many  mineral  springs.  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  large  qualities  by 
the  purtrefaction  of  the  urine  of  animals  or 
the  dry  distillation  of  animal  matter.  The 
greater  part  of  the  aqua  ammonias  of  the  shops 
is  obtained  from  the  waste  liquors  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  illuminating  gas.  Ammonia  is 
also  obtained  from  the  boracic  works  of  Italy, 
from  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  and  from 
various  ammoniacal  salts.  Gua.no  is  a  great 
repository  of  it.  Refuse  animal  substances 
are  made  to  yield  a  variety  of  ommonia  salts 
by  distilling  them.  Commercial  ammonia 
was  formerly  obtained  from  the  sal  ammoniac 
of  Africa  but  this  source  is  entirely  insuffi¬ 


cient  to  supply  the  present  demand  ;  ourprin 
cipal  commercial  supply  is  now  obtained  from 
the  destructive  distillation  of  bituminous  min¬ 
eral  matter, though  a  gre  it  xnanv  other  sources 
contribute  more  or  less  to  the  supply.  2,  The 
Dutchman’s  Pipe  rarely  makes  much  growth 
tne  first  season  after  transpl  mtation.  See  that 
it  is  in  well-drained  ground.  Spread  some  fine 
old  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  over 
the  roots  and  scratch  it  in  the  soil.  It  is  a 
fine  vine. 

W.  IL,  Bryant,  la.— What  is  the  nature  of 
the  Guenon  escutcheon,  the  explanation  to  be 
given  so  fully  and  plainly  as  to  help  farmers 
at  large  who  do  not  understand  technical 
terms. 

Ans. — To  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
would  require  more  space  than  we  can  afford 
for  it.  The  system  is  intricate,  and  requires 
a  lengthy  explanation  and  a  good  deal  of  study 
to  make  it  of  practical  use  to  farmers  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  mil  king  capacity  of  cows.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  little  illustrated  work,  by  Willis  P. 
Hazzard,  plainly  explaining  the  escutcheon 
theory  and  practically  applying  it,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  M.  Stoddard,  727  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  price,  50c,  in  paper  and  75c. 
in  cloth.  Guenon  on  Milch  Cows,  75c.,  an 
other  work  on  the  Bubject,  can  be  had  tlirough 
any  book  dealer. 

A.  L.  A.,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  having  to  build 
three  miles  of  wire  fence  this  year  or  next, 
asks  whether  it  would  pay  to  wait  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  Washburn  &  Moen’s  patent 
will  be  pronounced  invalid,  and  the  price  be 
lowered  in  consequence. 

Ans. — The  fight  against  this  patent  is  car¬ 
ried  on  most  vigorously  in  Iowa,  and  there  the 
Grangers  seem  confident  of  soon  upsetting  the 
patent,  but  although  we  have  made  considera¬ 
ble  investigation  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  sufficient  information  to  base  an  intel¬ 
ligent  opinion  with  regard  to  the  prospect  of 
their  doing  so.  Can  any  of  our  Western  friends 
send  us  papers  or  full  information  with  regard 
to  the  matter  ’i 

B.  U.  Jlf.j  Oakville,  Ont. — What  botanical 
work  gives  the  medicinal  properties  of  plants  ? 

Ans. — No  one,  so  fares  .ve  know.  The  best 
works  for  the  purpose  are  the  iSational  Dis¬ 
pensary,  by  Stilleand  Maisch;  an  l  the  United 
States  Dispensary,  by  Wood  aud  Bache. 

THE  RURAL  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

We  give  below  a  brief  summary  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker’s  present  Seed  distribution 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  not  read 
the  details  as  given  in  the  Rural’s  Supple 
ment  as  reprinted  from  the  Fair  Number. 
This  supplement  will,  however,  be  for¬ 
warded  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  All  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  seeds  must  be  subscribers  and 
they  m  ust  forward  us  in  their  applications 
two  three  cent  postage  stamps  as  their  sha  re 
of  the  postal  expenses,  unless  they  subscribe 
for  the  Rural  in  connection  with  some  other 
journal  which  offers  the  Seed  Distribution  in 
connection  with  both  papers.  We  would  add 
that  the  chief  object  which  the  Rural  has  in 
requiring  subscribers  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
postage  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide 
against  applications  being  made  by  those  who 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  their  proper  care 
and  cultivation.  Full  instructions  to  those 
who  desire  to  compete  for  the  $2,000  worth  of 
premiums  offered  will  be  given  in  due  season. 

THE  RURAL’S 

Present  Seed  Distribution. 

1st,  The  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn. 

The  heaviest  weight  of  kernel  and  ear.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  on  50 
acres.  So  certified  to.  Or 

2d,  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn. 

Raised  in  the  Rural  family  for  20  consecutive  years. 
Longest  ears  10  inches.  The  applicant  has  his  choice 
between  the  two  varieties. 

3d,  Wysor’s  Cross-Bred  Fultzo-Claw- 
son  Wheat. 

The  largest  Kernel  of  any  wheat  in  cultivation— so 
claimed.  Hardy,  dlsease-resistlug,  prolific. 

4th,  Surprise  Wheat. 

Four  kernels  in  a  breast.  Very  prolific  and  hardy. 
At  the  rate  of  72  bushels  per  acre  has  been  raised  on 
small  plots. 

5th,  Shumaker  Wheat. 

Early,  prolific  and  hardy. 

6  th,  Challenger  Lima  Beans. 

;Seed  selected  through  three  generations. 

7th,  Perfection  Golden  Heartwell 
Celery. 

Several  Hearts  to  a  stalk. 

8th,  The  Perfect  Getn  Squash. 

A  marvel  of  productiveness.  Fine-grained,  sweet, 
dry— combining  the  excellencies  of  both  the  Sum¬ 
mer  aud  Winter  squash. 

9th,  Rural  Chater  Hollyhock. 

A  perfection  flower.  Throe  feet  of  brilliantly  col- 
ored  rohelUrfl —  white,  lemon,  butt,  Tose,  rod,  crlin- 
son,  maroon  and  nearly  black. 

$2,000  worth  of  Valuable  Presents 
from  leading  Men  of  the  Country 

for  the  best  yields  from  the  Rural  Dent  and  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Corns  and  Wysor’s  Fultzo-Clawsou  Wheat. 
Address 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

34  1'nrli  llow.  New  Y'ork. 


PRESENTS 

JL  ^  ~->=0rORTHEo=S — - 

I  Best  YIELDS  OF  CORN 

For  the  BEST  YIELDS  of  the  RURAL 
DENT  or  THORO  UGIIBRED  FLINT 
CORN,  from  the  SEED  of  the  R  U- 
RAL  NEW-YORKER  FREE 
DISTRIBUTION.  To  he 
planted  THIS  SPRING. 


One  Loring  &  Blake  Palace  Organ,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  (See 
page  590)  $205, 

New  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  Harrow,  with 
Force-Feed  broadcast  Seeder,  presented  by 
the  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  $60. 

Big  Giant  Coni  Mill,  latest  improved,  size 
No.  2,  presented  by  J.  A.  Field  &  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  $60. 

Farmers’  Friend  Two-Horse  Corn  Planter, 
with  drilling  attachment,  presented  by  Fann¬ 
ers’  Friend  M’f  ’g.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  §55. 

Fertilizers  from  our  stock  of  complete 
Manures,  pure  bones,  &.C.,  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  dollars,  or  Fifty"  Dollars  in  Cash,  as 
winner  may  select,  presented  by  Mapes 
Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  New 
York  City.  $50.  e 

Silver-plated  Tea  Service,  six  pieces,  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Hot-water  Urns,  Cream  Pitcher, 
Sugar  and  Slop  Bowls,  presented  by  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  $48. 

Porter’s  Patent  Wire  Cable  Derrick  com¬ 
plete,  with  Champion  Hay  Carrier,  presented 
by  J.  E.  Porter,  Ottawa,  Ill.  $45. 

Veteran  Corn  Sheller  complete  with  Table 
Crank  and  Band  Wheel,  presented  by  Sand¬ 
wich  M’f’g.  Co.,  Sandwich,  Ill.  $33- 

A  selection  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Bulbs,  presented  by  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y.  $30. 

Collection  of  Plants,  presented  by  Peter 
Henderson,  &  Co.,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y.  $25. 

Collection  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Bulbs,  presented  by  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y.  $20. 

One  No.  3  Cornell  Corn  Sheller,  present¬ 
ed  by  Treman,  Waterman  &  Co.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  $18. 

Adamant  Plow,  presented  by  New  York 
Plow  Co.,  55  Beekman  St.  $15. 

Hoosier  Corn  Drill,  presented  by  Hoosier 
Drill  Co.,  Richmond,  lnd.  $15. 

Planet  Seed  Drill,  presented  by  S.  L.  Allen 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $14. 

One  handsome  Silver-plated  Ice-Pitcher, 
presented  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $14. 

Collection  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
presented  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35 
Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  $10. 

100  Manchester  Strawberry  plants,  pre¬ 
sented  by  J.T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver  N.  J.  $10. 

Collection  of  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds, 
presented  by  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and  191 
Water  St.,  N.  Y.  $10. 

One  Silver-plated  Cake-basket,  presented 
by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $9. 

One  Aqnapull,  (Force  Pump,)  presented  by 
lhe  Rural  New-Yorker.  $9. 

One  Peerless  Clothes  Wringer,  No.  2,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  $8. 

Patent  Screw  YYT-dgc  one-horse  Cultivator, 
presented  by  the  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y.  $8. 

Peter  Henderson,  four  books,  Gardening 
for  Profit,  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Practical 
Floriculture  and  Hand-book  of  Plants,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  Cort¬ 
landt  St,  $7-5°‘ 

One  Keystone  Washing  Machine,  present¬ 
ed  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $6. 

^Qne  dozen  Silver-plated  Tea  Spoons,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $6. 

One  Silver-plated  Cup,  presented  by  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  $4. 
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The  Great  Popular 

Rural  J  ournal 

OF  AMERICA. 


Examine  It.  Compare  it  with 
other  Farm  and  Horticultural 
Journals,  and  Subscribe 

For  tlie  Best, 

Progressive  Fanners  cannot  afford  to  da 
without  the  RuhalNkw- Yorker.  Speci¬ 
men  copies  will  gladly  be  sent  without 
charge  on  application  by  postal  card. 
We  desire  that  all  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  it,  and  of  judging  of 
its  value  for  themselves. 

- - 

It  is  always  the  first  to  place  before  its 
readers  original  engravings  and  descrip, 
tions  of  all  new  fruits,  plants,  seeds  and 
farm  implements.  It  is  the  recognized 
medium  for  their  introduction. 

- - - 

Over  500  Illustrations  from 
Nature  Yearly. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry, 
Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Diseases  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  Bees,  Injurious  Insects,  Grain, 
Grass,  Small  Fruits,  all  Ornamental  ana 
Useful  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  among  the 
prominent  subjects  treated  in  its  columns. 

THE  BEST  WRITERS  IN 

THE  WORLD. 

- - - 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  Fair 
Number  of  the  Rural  should  send  for 
the  SUPPLEMENT.  This  will  be  sent 
gratis  and  explains  the 

S  Q  ,  O  O  O 

worth  of  Presents  offered  to  all  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  produce  the  best  yields  from  our 

Valued  Free  Seed  Distribution* 

- H# - 

It  is  the  first  Journal  to  have  made  free 
seed  distributions  among  its  subscribers. 
It  lias  introduced  many  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  farm  and  garden  plants  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

- - 

It  has  worked  a  New  Era  in  rural  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  is  true  to  the  farmers’  true 
interests.  It  is  conscientious,  aggressive, 
outspoken,  sparkling,  original.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  testimonials  from  good  men  iij 
all  parts  of  our  country. 

■ - - - 

It.  mil  cost  yrn  hut  $2.00  per  year — 
it  may  save  you  hundreds. 

- m - 

It  is  original  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  is  conducted  by  practical  farmers  and 
gardeners.  It  strives  to  do  good  and  to 
merit  the  full  confidence  of  its  readers. 

- - — - 

The  most  vigorous  and  able  combination 
of  Practical  Writers  ever  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  the  columns  of  any  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Journal:  82  acres  of  Experiment 
Grounds.  Its  motto  is 
“The  Progress  aud  Development  of  American 
Horticulture  and  Agriculture,” 

- - - 

The  objects  of  the  Experiment  Farm 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are  to  test  all 
kinds  of  new  seeds  and  to  present  the  re¬ 
sults  to  our  readers;  to  produce  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  grain  by  cross-breeding;  to  test 
new  farm  implements  and  methods  of 
culture,  with  a  view  to  producing  the 
greatest  yields  at  the  smallest  cost;  to 
disseminate  among  its  readers  seeds  of 
varieties  which,  from  our  own  tests,  have 
proven  of  unusual  worth  without  cost  to 
them,  and  thus  advance  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  whole  country.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  no  personal  interests  to 
subserve. 

Send  for  Specimen  copies— Send 
for  specimen  copies  for  your  friends  ! 
Scud  for  the  Supplement.  Examine  them. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  groat  Amer¬ 
ican  authority  and  the  acknowledged 
Head  of  the  Rural  Press. 

Sixteen  large  pages— fine  paper.  The 
best  Artists— Onward  and  upward. 

1  34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 
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[Special  Report  to  the  Rubai,  New-Yorkeb.] 

TETAL  Of.  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

AT  ELMIRA,  IsT.  Y. 


A  Drizzly  Day,  hut  large  Attendance 
and  SuocesafVil  Trial. 


An  implement  trial  planned  and  managed 
by  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club  took  place  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  April  5th.  The  weather  was 
unfavorable,  for  a  drizzling  rain  continuing 
for  Rome  time  duriug  the  working  hours,  gave 
slight,  hindrance  to  the  proper  showing  of  im¬ 
plements  und  caused  some  discomfort  to  the 
exhibitors  and  spectators,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  trial  was  a  success. 

So  far  us  practicable  all  implements  and 
machines  on  exhibition  were  carefully  tested 
by  actual  fleld  work  which  gave  farmers  who 
wished  to  purchase  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  capacity  and  merits  of  each  much  better 
than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way,  The 
attendance  was  large  and  the  trial  of  much 
practical  value. 

Pr.ow.H, — These  were  put  to  work  in  a  fleld 
of  Timothy  sod  having  a  gravelly  soil,  condi¬ 
tions  well  suited  for  testing  the  merits  of  a 
plow.  The  contestants  were  the  Cassaday  Sulky 
Plow,  manufactured  by  the  Oliver  Chilled 
Plow  Co.at  South  Bend,Ind. ;  the  Syracuse  with 
steel  beam,  made  by  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow 
Co.,  of  Syracuse  N.  Y. ;  the  Syracuse  attached 
to  the  Daniels  plow  sulky,  which  is  made  by 
E,  B.  Daniels  &  Co. ,  Odessa,  N.  Y.  ;  the  Wiard 
manufactured  by  the  Wiard  Chilled  Plow 
Co.,  at  Batavia  N.  Y.  ;  the  Enterprise,  made 
by  the  Enterprise  M’f’g.,  Co.,  at  Troy,  Pa.; 
the  Columbia  made  by  the  Columbia  Plow 
Works,  Copako  Iron  Works,  N.  Y. ;  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  manufactured  by  the  Master  Plow  Co.,  at 
Homhimda  N.  Y. ;  and  the  Clipper  Reversible, 
a  side-hill  plow  made  also  at  Horseheads, 
N.  Y. 

The  fleld  was  staked  off  into  even-sized  lauds 
and  each  contestant  was  given  a  strip  by  itself. 
The  Cassady  Sulky  was  a  favorite  with  nearly 
all  who  observed  its  workings,  and,  judging 
from  its  capacity  to  perform  g._.od  work,  it  is 
indeed  an  excellent  implement.  It  was  set 
to  cut  furrows  13,  14  and  15  inches  in  width, 
yet  a  light  learn  drew  the  plow  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease.  A  lady  was  given  the  management 
of  the  plow  and  team  during  one  “  round,” 
and  did  excellent  work  without  fatigue. 

The  Daniels  Plow  Sulky  to  which  was 
aitached  a  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow,  with  cast- 
iron  beam,  did  good  work  but  with  less  ex¬ 
cellence  and  apparently  greater  draft  than 
the  Cassaday. 

Of  the  walking  plows  the  Wiard  was 
was  considered  an  excellent  implement  for  the 
work  done.  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
starting  the  land  or  in  opening  the  first  fur¬ 
rows,  caused  probably  by  improper  adjust¬ 
ment  of  parts,  but  no  portion  of  the  plowed 
parts  of  the  fleld,  at  the  completion  of  the 
trial,  showed  better  work  than  that  plowed 
with  the  Wiard  Plow.  There  was  very  lit¬ 
tle  difference  in  the  execution  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  and  the  Syracuse  plows,  which  were 
second  best  in  the  list  of  successful  contest¬ 
ants.  Both  plows  wojked  well  and  did  ex¬ 
cellent  service,  but  the  Columbia  was  proba¬ 
bly  most  easily  managed.  The  Clipper  did 
good  service,  for  a  reversible  plow,  and  in  a 
more  favorable  soil  for  ease  of  work  would 
perhaps  perform  satisfactory  work  on  lovel 
land,  but  it  could  hardly  compete  with  other 
plows  on  level  land  in  the  soil  of  the  field  where 
the  trial  was  made.  The  Master  Plow  en¬ 
tered  the  fleld  late  in  the  day  and  made  a  fair 
display. 

Harrows  and  Cultivators.— There  was  a 
large  collection  of  harrows  and  cultivators 
exhibited,  most  of  which  were  taken  to  the 
field  and  given  actual  test  in  the  work  for 
which  they  are  iuteuded.  Whipple’s  two- 
horse  wheel  cultivator,  or  pulverizer,  with 
adjustable  spring  teeth,  made  by  Johnson, 
Gere  &  Truman,  at Owego,  N.Y.,  was  one  of 
the  leading  implements  in  the  line  of  pulveri¬ 
zers.  The  draft  was  heavy  and  the  work  was 
difficult  for  a  strong  pair  of  horses,  but 
apparently  uot  more  so  than  was  the  case  with 
other  implements  of  the  same  general  nature. 

The  Electric  Spring  Agitating  Harrow,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Kellis,  Mciutire  &  Co.,  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  did  excellent  service  also. 

The  Acme  Harrow,  rnude  by  Nash  &  Bro., 

N.  Y.,  was  very  much  hindered  for  successful 
competition  at  the  trial  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  was  very  gravelly,  for  which  it  is 
not  well  fitted.  The  implement  did  good  ser¬ 
vice,  however,  as  a  levoler  and  pulverizer  on 
plowed  ground,  despite  the  stony  soil.  The 
Acme  was  taken  to  a  near-by  field  aud  tested 
on  corn  stubble  where  there  were  few  stones 
to  interfere,  and  there  it  did  excellent  work, 
cutting  and  pulverizing  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
four  inches  in  going  three  times  in  a  place. 

Ihe  Lansing  Spring  Tooth  Harrow,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  E,  Bement  &  Sons,  Lansing,  Mich., 


is  deserving  of  note  and  did  excellent  work,  as 
did  also  the  Burrows  Wheel  Cultivator,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  H.  D.  Burrows,  at  Pine  Valley, 
N.  Y.  But  two  of  the  one-horse  cultivators 
exhibited  entered  the  trial— the  Whipple’s 
Spring- tooth  and  the  Electric  Spring  Agi¬ 
tating  Cultivator,  made  by  the  same  firms 
which  manufactured  the  two-horse  pulveriz¬ 
ers  already  noted.  The  other  single-horse 
cultivators  exhibited  were  the  Philadelphia 
Iron  Frame  Cultivator,  manufactured  by  S. 
L.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  and  the 
Shepard  Thill  Cultivator,  made  by  W.  H. 
Shepard  &  Sons. 

Drills  and  Seed  Planters.— The  drills 
were  not  tested  sufficiently  for  deciding  upon 
their  comparative  merits.  Those  exhibited 
were  the  Superior,  made  by  Thomas,  Ludlow 
&  Rodgers,  at  Springfield,  O. ;  the  Champion, 
manufactured  by  Johnson,  Gore  &  Truman, 
at  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  Farmer’s  Favorite, 
made  by  Bickford  &  Hoffman,  at  Macedon, 
New  York.  Three  hind  corn-planters  were 
exhibited  and  tested.  They  were  the  Thom¬ 
as  Planter,  made  by  E,  Thomas.  Millport, 
New  York  ;  Fisk’s  Automatic  Seed  Plant¬ 
er,  manufactured  by  Wallace  Fisk,  South 
Byron,  New  York,  aud  Hogan’s  Improved 
Corn  Plautur,  made  by  Albert  Hogan,  at 
Grand  Isle,  Vt.  Tho  Thomas,  and  Fisk’s  Au¬ 
tomatic,  were  very  similar  or  identical  in  the 
dropping  arrangement.  The  former  works 
with  the  hands  by  a  lever  at  the  top,  and 
allows  the  operator  to  take  two  rows  at  a 
time,  while  the  Fisk  Planter  has  an  automatic 
attachment  which  works  by  tipping  the  imple¬ 
ment,  making  the  attachment  touch  the 
ground,  which  drops  the  kernels.  Both 
worked  well,  and  better  than  the  Hogan's  Im¬ 
proved,  which  dropped  too  many  kernels  in  a 
hill. 

Corn  Shkllers.  Of  the  two  corn  shelters 
and  cleaners,  exhibited  the  Cornell’s  Improved 
was  doubtless  the  most  approved  machine.  It 
is  made  by  H.  W.  Cornell  at  Owego,  N.  Y. 
and  deserves  more  than  passing  notice, 
because  of  the  extremely  easy  and  perfect 
working,  and  improved  adjuster  for  uneven¬ 
sized  ears.  The  other  sheller  was  the  A.  B.  C. 
Coru  Sheller  made  in  New  York  and  which 
performed  good  work. 

Other  Implements,  Among  the  other  im¬ 
plements  and  machines  exhibited,  but  not 
tested,  were  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Self  binder; 
Bradley  Reaper  and  Mower,  manufactured  by 
Bradley  &  Co,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Champion 
Reaper  and  Mower,  made  by  Warder,  Bush- 
nell&  Glissner,  at  Springfield,  O.  ;the  Triumph 
Reaper  made  by  D.  8.  Morgan  &  Co.,  at 
Brockport,  N.  Y.,  and  the  new  Clipper  mower 
made  by  the  same  firm. 

Of  horse  lakes  there  were  exhibited  the 
Thomas  Rake  made  by  J.  H.  Thomas  &  Sons, 
Springfield,  O.,  and  the  Bradley  Rake  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Bradley  Mauuf’g.  Co.,  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Fowler’s  Pitching  Appar¬ 
atus,  or  bay  carrier,  attracted  considerable 
attention  and  appeared  an  excellent  thing 
Two  post- hole  augers  were  exhibited,  but  the 
graveliy  soil  prevented  them  from  performing 
good  work.  A  wooden  barley  fork,  manufac 
tured  by  Alba  Kimball,  at  Altay,  N.  Y.,  is 
doubtless  a  good  implement  for  handling  bar¬ 
ley  or  loose  straw.  A  tobacco  press  made  by 
Messrs.  O’groom  &  Sons,  at  Big  Flats,  N.  Y., 
was  exhibited.  The  implement  is  a  service¬ 
able  one,  and  attracted  favorable  attention 
from  those  who  knew  the  requirements  of  a 
tool  of  that  class. 

Exhibitors  and  spectators  alike  should  feel 
thankful  for  the  liberality  and  kindness  of 
the  members  of  the  Elmira  Farmer’s  Club 
and  their  families  for  the  lunch  which  was 
served  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Club  Hall. 

G. 


We  may  now  report  as  to  the  injury  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  newer  aud  some  of  the  best 
of  the  older  kinds  of  raspberries; 

The  twigs  of  the  Cuthbert  are  killed  back  a 
few  inches.  Delaware  the  same.  Davison’s 
Thornless  killed  bade  two  feet  or  more. 
Highland  Hardy  rather  more  than  Cuthbert. 
Henrietta  (Belle  de  Fontenay)  half  dead. 
Erwood’s  Everbearing  not  banned.  Brandy¬ 
wine  not  injured.  Gregg  scarcely  injured — 
only  a  twig  here  and  there.  Lost  Rubies  not 
injured,  Schaffer’s  Colossal  killed  back  a  foot 
or  more.  Christine  same.  Caroline  not  in¬ 
jured.  Early  Welsh  slightly  injured.  Turner 
scarcely  injured.  Naomi  twigs  killed  back  a 
foot.  Montclair  scarcely  injured.  Philadel¬ 
phia  scarcely  injured.  There  are  several  of 
our  raspberries  that  have  pushed  their  buds  a 
little  at  this  date  (April  2).  The  Souhegan, 
however,  has  broken  all  its  buds,  several  of 
which  reveal  the  young  leaves . 

Many  beginners  are  possessed  to  plant  the 
trees  they  receive  from  the  nurseries  too  deep, 
from  a  feeling  that  the  roots  are  better 


protected — that  they  get  more  food  and  are 
therefore  less  set  back  by  the  removal.  Not 
so.  In  transplanting,  the  one  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  to  see  that  every  root  and  fiber  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  soil.  For  the  rest, 
set  the  tree  so  that  the  roots,  unless  distorted 
or  entangled,  rest  in  their  natural  position, 
covering  the  topmost  roots  with  merely  an 
inch  or  so  of  soil.  Let  our  readers  bear  the 
above  in  mind  in  setting  small  fruits  also. 
Spread  out  the  roots  and  compact  the  soil 
about  them  firmly . 

Our  experiment  garden  is  so  divided  that  all 
cultivation  is  done  by  hand.  We  have  spread 
upon  the  surface  the  stable  manure  that  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  since  last  season,  which  from  time  to 
time  received  additions  of  leavas,  muck,  ashes 
and  all  refuse  from  the  table  and  kitchen  not 
suitable  for  our  poultry.  We  are  now  spading 
this  under  as  the  weather  permits,  and  shall 
surface- dress  each  plot  according  to  its  needs 
with  special  fertilizers . 

We  have  procured  all  of  the  new  potatoes 
which  have  not  been  previously  tested;  all  of 
the  foreign  and  home  peas  advertised  now  at 
home  or  abroad  for  the  first,  and  all  of  the 
novelties  in  general,  reports  of  which  will  no 
doubt  interest  the  majority  of  our  readers . 

We  have  had  occasion  to  note  more  than 
once  the  damage  done  to  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and  currants  by  plowing 
or  spading  the  plantations  too  deep  and  too 
close  to  the  roots.  The  roots  of  such  plants 
should  never  be  disturbed  at  this  season.  All 
of  them  are  needed  to  supply  the  plants  with 
an  abundance  of  moisture  and  food  during  the 
trying  fruiting  season.  All  such  cultivation 
should  be  given  not  until  so  long  after  harvest 
that  the  plants  have  enjoyed  a  much-needed 
rest.  It  is  only  necessary  now  that  the  soil 
should  b  \  hoed  or  forked  or  raked  to  destroy 
all  weeds  and  to  present  a  mellow  surface. . . . 

Respecting  transplanting,  let  us  again 
caution  our  readers  not  to  expose  the  roots  of 
plants  to  the  sun  or  wind.  If  strawberries, 
carry  them  from  place  to  place  in  matting  or 
in  pails  half  filled  with  water;  if  fruit  trees, 
cover  the  roots  as  soon  as  the  boxes  or  bundles 
are  opened,  with  moist  earth,  and  remove  on© 
at  a  time,  as  needed.  Let  the  holes  be  ready 
to  receive  them,  with  ample  piles  of  fertile 
earth  beside  them  to  fill  in  and  to  finish  off 
each  planting  ere  another  is  begun . 

The  Rose.  A  treatise  on  the  cultivation, 
history,  family  characteristics,  etc.,  of  the 
various  groups  of  roses,  with  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  varieties  now  generally 
grown,  by  H.  B.  Ellwanger,  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  book  of  300 
pages  treats  of  the  rose  under  the  following 
headings:  Classification,  The  Families  of  Roie* 
in  General  Cultivation;  Technical  Terms;  Posi¬ 
tion  and  Soil;  Planting  and  Priming;  Manures; 
Insects  and  Diseases;  Propagation ;  Exhibit¬ 
ing  Roses;  R.oses  under  Glass;  Varieties  for 
Special  Purposes ;  Raisers  of  the  Best  Roses; 
The  Seed  Parents  of  the  various  Roses;  Per¬ 
manent  Colors  ;  Too  much-alike  Roses;  How 
to  Distinguish  Between  Similar  Varieties; 
Typical  Roses;  Raising  New  Varieties;  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Varieties . . . . 

The  firm  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry  is  well 
known  throughout  this  and  many  foreign 
lands.  Both  of  its  now  venerable  members 
have  done  very  much  to  promote  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  their  sons,  inspired 
with  the  same  zeal,  are,  thus  early  in  life, 
effectively  aiding  and  continuing  the  long  aud 
valued  service  of  their  parents.  All  lovers  of 
the  Queen  of  Flowers  will  find  an  interesting 

companion  in  Mr.  EUwanger’s  hook . 

We  have  received  the  following  from  T.  H. 
Hoskins,  M.  D,  of  Newport,  Vermont;  “  You 
know  when  1  sent  you  descriptions  of  new  Rus¬ 
sian  aud  Canadian  apples  they  were  new  to 
me,  and  I  was  not  able  to  send  anyone  cions. 

I  am  trying, however,  to  fulfill  a  promise  I  then 
made  to  distribute  cions  at  some  time  of  such 
as  I  described  in  the  Rural.  Last  year  I 
divided  out  some  5,000  cions  of  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  This  v  ear  I  have  about  half  as  many 
of  Mountain  Beet.  I  will  send  a  few  of  these 
to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  send  me  stamps 
for  postage  and  packing.  The  M.  B.  is  a  Fall 
apple  of  the  Fameuse  type  with  blood-red  fiesh. 
Quality  very  good,  size  medium,  color  red.” 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  of  La  Plume, 
Pa.,  sends  us  the  following  card  written  to 
him  by  one  of  his  patrons; 

Sir:  I  notice  your  advertisement  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  I  should  have  invested 
in  the  Belle  Potato  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
adverse  report  of  Dec.  24,  ’81,  in  the  Rural. 
Please  send  me  your  catalogue.  It  may  give 
me  some  more  light  thau  1  now  have.  Our 
soil  is  a  heavy  clay  loam  and  does  not  suit 
many  kinds. 

Cortland  Co.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  regarding  the  above  writes 
us  as  follows : 

"I  beg  to  inclose  a  card  which  is  a  fair 
sample  of  quite  a  large  number  that  I  have 
received,  which  will  show  you  how  much  you 
have  helped  me  in  introducing  the  Belle  1  Of 


course,  I  expected  it  to  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  trials 
lasS  season  in  various  sections,  soils  and  con¬ 
ditions,  your  own  is  as  yet  the  only  discour- 
aging  report  which  has  come  to  my  know¬ 
ledge.  You  will  see  the  uselessness  of  my  now 
trying  to  introduce  it  by  advertising  in  your 
columns.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be 
better  pleased  with  the  ‘  Wall’s  Orange,’ 
although  it  was  a  very  small  specimen  which 
I  sent  you.” 

Those  who  read  our  Everywhere  Depart¬ 
ment  may  recall  a  number  of  reports  which 
have  there  appeared  very  favorable  to  the 
Belle  Potato.  There  is  no  one  variety  of 
potato  that  will  do  well  in  every  soil,  situation 
or  season  and  our  adverse  report  is  but  a  bit 
of  evidence  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the 
Rural’s  New  Jersey  Experiment  Grounds 
where  the  Belle  with  a  number  of  other  kinds, 
was  last  season  carefully  tested.  Our  object 
in  testing  all  new  plants  and  seeds  is  to  place 
a  record  of  the  actual  results  of  those  tests 
before  our  readers  for  their  guidance .  In  this 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  advertiser  or 
introducer  of  such  plants  or  seeds.  We  take 
for  granted  that  the  conscientious  introducer 
desires  that  the  real  merits  or  demerits  of  his 
novelty  should  be  made  known.  We  make 
our  tests  as  impartially  and  carefully  as  we 
know  how  to  make  them,  and  place  the  results 
before  our  readers  for  what  they  may  be 
worth,  If  in  this  way  we  offend  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  as  more  than  once  we  have  done,  we  re¬ 
gard  this  merely  as  one  of  the  annoyances 
that  earnest,  fearless  efforts  are  bound  to  en¬ 
counter,  in  one  shape  or  another.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  those  whom  we 
regard  as  the  very  best  Mends  and  advertising 
patrons  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are  those 
who  most  cordially  support  us  in  this  course. 
And  this  course,  good  friends,  is  going  to  be 

vigorously  persisted  in . . . 

Daniels  Bros.,  of  Norwich,  England,  ad¬ 
vertise  the  White  Elephant  as  the  most  won¬ 
derful  cropping  potato  in  the  world.  Mr.  E. 
Clark  of  King’s  Langley,  Herts,  under  date  of 
Oct.  29,  ’81,  writes  them  that  "from  one  pound 
he  lifted  208  pounds’  weight.”  Mr.  Kerry  of 
Halfcon  Holegate,  Spilsby  (Oct.  27.)  says: 
"The  one  pound  of  White  Elephant  has  turned 
out  very  fine.  I  have  lifted  220  pounds  from 

it.” . 

What  does  the  American  Garden  mean  by 
recommending  1,000  bushels  of  Peruvian 
Guano  or  other  concentrated  fertilizers  per 
acre  for  onions,  etc  ? . . . 


♦-*- 


In  bis  essay  before  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Nurserymen,  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  speaks 
of  the  new  grapes.  The  Amber  Queen,  he 
says,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  flavor,  equal¬ 
ing,  if  not  surpassing  in  this  respect  any 
variety  he  knows  of.  It  is  of  medium  size, 
purple  when  perfectly  ripe  and  has  a  rich, 
sprightly  flavor  which  is  remarkable. 

Burnet,  a  hybrid  between  Hartford  Prolific 
and  Black  Hamburg,  raised  by  Mr.  Dempsey 
in  Canada,  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its 
fine  quality. 

Early  Victor,  a  black  grape  originated  by 
John  Burr,  of  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  the  same 
gentleman  who  originated  Burr’s  Seedling 
Strawberry,  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  variety 
known  and  is  expected  to  displace  Champion 
and  Hartford  Prolific.  Reliable  grape  cul- 
turists  give  us  this  assurance,  so  we  may  look 
toward  this  grape  with  considerable  interest. 
The  Secretary  Grupe,  one  of  Mr.  Ricketts’s 
seedlings,  produced  some  fine-flavored  fruit 
the  past  Summer.  It  ripens  very  unevenly 
however,  and  the  vine  is  such  a  poor  grower 
that  it  cannot  become  popular.  Highland, 
another  of  Mr.  Ricketts’s  grapes,  appears  to 
be  very  late. 

Miner’s  Seedlings,  fruited,  Mr.  Barry  fears 
will  be  quite  a  disappointment.  They  all  par¬ 
take  of  the  character  of  Concord,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  selected  from  1,500  seedlings. 
One  trial  is  not  sufficient  to  estimate  their 
value,  but  he  fears  they  are  not  destined  to 
become  popular.  The  seven  white  varieties 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other, 
though,  of  course,  there  are  points  of  differ¬ 
ence.  Victoria  is  the  best.  There  are  two 
Bluck  ones,  Linden  and  Rockingham,  neither 
of  which  shows  any  points  of  excellence.  All 
resemble  Concord  in  habit  of  growth  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  some  of  the  white  varieties 
would  have  been  considered  acquisitions  had 
they  been  disseminated  a  few  years  ago  before 
the  new  White  Grapes  we  now  have  in  the 
market. 

Lady  Charlotte,  one  of  Pringle’s  hybrid 
grapes,  gives  promise  of  excellence.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  fine  flavor.  Vermont  Giant, 
another  of  his  hybrids,  is  to  all  appearances  of 
no  value.  It  is  black,  very  pulpy  and  the 
flavor  poor. 


Mh.  Ellwanger,  in  a  recent  address,  as  re 
ported  in  the  Rural  Home,  says,  truly  enough, 
that  the  most  popular  roses  are  the  Hybrid 
Remontant*:  these  are  moderately  hardy,  and 
produce  dowel's  of  the  highest  finish.  Among 
them  none  are  more  desirable  for  tyros  than 
Alfred  Colomb,  John  Hopper  and  General 
Jacqueminot.  These  three  varieties  probably 
absorb  more  of  the  desirable  features  that  go 
toward  making  the  perfect  rose  than  do  any 
others  which  could  be  named  ;  they  blend 
well,  and  are  very  effective  planted  in  a  bed 
together  or  separately. 


It  is  an  unwelcome  task,  says  Dr.  Nichols,  in 
the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  errors  and  absurdities  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  are  promulgated  at  Institute  meet 
iugs,  but  when  Massachusetts  farmers  are  told 
by  Mr.  Mills  that  “he  hud  rather  have  a  ton 
of  the  water  which  is  dried  out  of  grass  iu  hay¬ 
making,  than  a  ton  aud  a- half  of  the  dry  hay,” 
a  protest  to  such  nonsi  nse  must  be  made. 


For  early  cabbage  sow  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Early  York  or  Little  Pixie  as  early  as 
possible,  either  in  a  warm,  sheltered  spot  in 
the  garden  or  in  a  box  of  fine  earth  iu  asunny 

window . Joseph  Harris  thinks  that  we 

ought  to  raise  more  carrots.  Their  value  for 
horses  is  well  known  atrd  they  are  no  less 
valuable  for  milch  cows.  As  a  table  vegetable 
a  good  variety  of  carrot  is  sweet,  tender  and 
delicious.  Mr.  Harris  grows  carrots  largely, 
aud  sows  in  lows  twenty  inches  to  two  feet 
apart,  and  cultivates  them  with  a  horse-hoe. 

If  the  laud  is  rich  and  mellow,  it  is  not  half  so 
much  work  to  take  care  of  a  crop  of  carrots  as 
is  generally  supposed.  Sow  about  corn-plant- 

iug  time . Mr.  W.  C.  Harry  remarks 

that  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  compared  specimens  of 
the  new  Kieffer  pear  w  hich  were  grown  iu 
Rochester  with  those  from  New  Jersey, 
aud  found  the  former  too  poor  to  eat,  w  hile 
the  latter  were  of  fine  quality.  Hence  it  is  we 
have  had  so  many  coiiliieting  reports  as  to 
this  pear.. ..... .Mr.  Barry  thinks  the  time 

not  far  distant  when  consumers  will  readily 
pay  three  times  the  price  for  the  Northern 
Spy  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 

Baldwin  aud  others  of  similar  quality . 

VV e  hear  of  not;  less  than  six  new  grapes  which 
are  improvements  on  the  Delaware.  We 

should  like  to  see  some  of  them . Liebig 

says  that  a  hungry  man  cares  not  for  preach¬ 
ing,  and  a  child  that  has  to  learn  anything  at 
school  must  not  be  sent  there  with  an  empty 

stomach . Rittbausen  has  shown  that 

clover  which  lies  exposed  to  rain  after  being 
cut,  may  Lose  by  washing  more  than  one-half 

its  ash  ingredients . Dr.  Hexawer  thinks 

it  remarkable  that  the  import  duty  on  pota¬ 
toes  is  15  cents  per  bushel,  while  sauerkraut 
(pickled  cabbage)  is  admitted  duty-free.  He 
also  thinks  that  American  potatoes,  grown 
here  in  suitable  soil,  with  good  cultivation, 
cannot  be  excelled,  if  equaled,  anywhere.... 
....Mr.  W.  A.  Armstrong  says  that  if  he 
should  try  to  get  the  greatest  profit  in  eggs 
from  a  hundred  hens,  he  would  divide  them 
into  as  many  as  four  lots  and  each  should  be 

kept  separate  from  the  others . It  seems 

that  the  mother  of  the  baby  elephant  will  not 

listen  to  the  infant  being  vaccinated . 

John  Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  presents  iu 
his  catalogue  a  gorgeous  colored  plate  of  the 
three  roses,  Jean  Liabaud,  Harrison  Weir, 

aud  Jules  Finger. . 

E.  P.  Roe,  the  novelist,  is  said  to  be  a  man 
of  rather  fragile  make-up,  says  an  unknown 
exchange,  which  is  true.  His  wdfe  wanted 
him,  continues  the  unknown  exchange,  to  have 
a  bust  of  himself  made,  aud  when  he  usked 
her  why,  she  replied  :  “So  that  when  you 
are  away  and  visitors  call,  I  can  point  to  the 
counterfeit  and  say,  “That’s  my  husband. 
Isn’t  he  a  ltoe-bust  fellow  But  the  un¬ 
known  exchange  omits  something.  It  doesn’t 
speak  of  the  Bid  well.  .  .  .  ,  .  Mr.  J. 
J.  H.  Gregory  tells  the  Fruit  Recorder  by 
all  means  to  plant  cabbage  seeds  where  the 

plants  are  to  grow . Evidence 

accumulates  that  plums  escape  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  curculio  if  the  trees  grow  in  hen- 
yards.  The  chickens  and  hens  take  care  of 

the  little  Turk . It  seems  that  Prof. 

Arnold  defends  oleomargarine  and  lard  cheese 
as  wholesome,  digestible  and  legitinate  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  dairy . Will  seed  po¬ 

tatoes,  if  cut  to  single  eyes,  suffer  less  from 
drought  if  planted  six  inches  deep  than  if 
planted  not  so  deep  1  ....  A  writer  in 
the  Albany  Cultivator  finds  the  average 
welgliLof  his  Perfect  Gem  Squashes  to  be  one 
pound.  He  says  it  is  fine  grained,  dry  aud 
rich  with  a  flavor  peculiar  to  itself.  He  finds 
when  baked  that  it  is  a  good  substitute  for 
the  sweet  potato.  “  Leave  a  portion  of  the 
stern  ou  the  squash,”  he  says.  “  wheu  gather¬ 
ing  to  prevent  premature  decay.”.  .  .  . 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budo,  good  authority,  recom¬ 
mends  gas-  tar  water  as  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  cabbage  worm.  It  is  cheap,  harm¬ 
less  and  easily  applied.  It  should  be  applied 
once  a  week  until  the  heads  are  two-thirds 
grown . Genius  is  a  great  thing, 


without  doubt;  but  if  you  have  a  capacity 
for  hard  work  you  have  so  good  a  substitute 
for  genius  that  you  can’t  tell  the  difference 

between  the  two . . 

Mr.  Ellwanger  compares  the  rose  bud 
to  a  maid  ;  the  full  blown  rose  to  a  matron. 
That  is  a  very  forcible,  beautiful  comparison. 

....  Remember  this:  for  onion  man¬ 
ure,  nothing  is  better  than  unleacbed  ashes 
on  most  soils.  Where  this  does  not  serve 

fully,  use  raw-bone  flour . 

I’ll  be  content  with  Annie  Bread. 

And  won’t  have  any  but  her . 

It  is  that  good  old  lady,  Mrs.  Partington,  w  ho 
says  very  wisely  that  there  is  not  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  poet  and  a  pullet,  except  in 
the  spelliug,  for  both  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  chanting  their  lays.  .  .  P.  Barry 
says  Fox’s  Seedling,  is  a  remarkable,  new 
variety,  and  particularly  valuable,  as  it  ex¬ 
tends  the  season  of  fine  pears  into  April.  The 
flesh  is  very  juicy,  buttery,  finegrained, 
sprightly  and  rich.  It  resembles  Buerre  d’ 
Anjou  in  texture  of  flesh,  and  Winter  Nelis 
iu  color  of  skin  and  juiciness.  Its  keeping 
qualities  are  really  wonderful.  Unlike  other 
late  Winter  pears,  the  flesh  retains  its  fresh- 
nass,  delicacy  and  juiciness  even  under  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances,  a?td  in  April  it  is  just  as 
agreeable  to  the  palate  as  a  fine  Winter  Nelis 
iu  December  or  January.  Now  that  the 
Easter  Beurre  cannot  be  ripened  successfully, 
this  variety  will  supplant  it. 

- ♦  — 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS. 


The  Portal  City  to  the  Wealth  of  Mexico. 

A  Railroad  Center  of  Importance.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  and  Mining  Resoui  cJS- 

MESSRS  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 

[Special  Correspondents  of  Che  Rural  New-Yofuckr,] 

A  combination  of  exceedingly  propitious 
circumstances,  which  we  intend  to  briefly 
summarize  in  this  article,  together  with  a 
remarkably  favorable  location,  has  given  to 
El  Paso  that  wonderful  growth  w’hich,  in 
Western  parlance,  is  termed  a  “boom,”  aud 
has  made  a  bustling  and  thriving  city  of  from 
2,000  to  2,500,  mostly  Americans,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  are  refined  and  educated, 
where  15  months  ago  were  scarcely  100,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  soldiery  (then,  but  not  now( 
stationed  there,)  and  the  lew  Mexicans. 

El  Paso  is  iu  the  extreme  northwestern 
portion  of  Texas,  which  Stale  extends  a  nar¬ 
rowing  neck  of  land  separating  the  southern 
part  of  New  Mexico  from  old  Mexico  Eust  of 
the  Rio  Grande  River,  it  is  upon  the  North 
hank  of  this  river,  opposite  the  ancient  city  of 
Paso  del  Norte  which  has  u  native  population  of 
over  5,00(J. 

The  same  cause  which  have  produced  the 
present  development  aud  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  business  men  to  this  quarter,  added  to 
the  varied  resources  at  present  but  slightly,  if 
any, developed,  will  unquestionably  make  this 
city  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important,  in  western  Texas. 

First  in  order,  and  by  all  means  the  chief 
factor  for  “city  making,”  is  the  unusual  aggre¬ 
gation  of  railway  lines  and  those,  too,  among 
the  strongest  corporations.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  strategic  point  in  all  railway  calcu¬ 
lations  in  the  Southwest.  We  will  briefly 
mention  the  various  loads:  The  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Ft1,  a  progressive  and 
w'ealthy  line,  extends  from  here  to  Atchison 
and  Kansas  City,  there  connecting  w  ith  the 
various  trunk  hues  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  aud 
the  East,  aud  when  the  Atlantic  aud  Pacific  is 
completed  from  Albuquerque  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  a  powerful  competitive  western  influ¬ 
ence  will  be  felt.  The  charter  granted  by 
Mexico  for  the  Guaymas  extention,  we  under¬ 
stand,  provided  that  it  be  built  entirely  upon 
Mexican  Territory  aud  from  Paso  del  Norte 
to  the  coast.  The  Mexicau  Central  is  now 
completed  something  over  100  miles,  aud  is  to 
be  built  to  the  city  ol'  Mexico  as  speedily  as 
men  and  means  can  do  it.  It  will  be  operated 
in  conjunction  w  ith  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Railway 
and  will  open  up  a  rich  trade  arid  an  illimitable 
abundance  of  minerul  wealth.  'The  cities  of 
Chihuahua,  (15,000  population)  Sauta  Rosalia 
(0,000),  San  Pablo  (4,000),  Sauta  Cruz  (11,000), 
Parral  (12,000),  and  many  otheis  through  this 
wonderful  mining  district,  are  tributary  to 
this  line.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  has  a  liue 
from  El  Paso  to  Texarkana,  there  connecting 
with  that  popidar  road,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  aud  Southern,  for  St.  Louis  aud  all 
points  to  the  north  and  east.  It  is  also  the 
eastern  terminal  point  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
(a  part  of  the  iainous  California  Syndicate 
liue)  w'hich  gives  direct  communication  with 
the  Pacific  Coast,  aud  the  entire  West.  This 
road  bought  the  charter  and  has  completed 
and  is  operating  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  aud 
San  Antonio  Railway,  which  is  a  direct  route 
to  New'  Orleans  and  thence  by  water  to 
Europe. 

A  charter  is  now  held  for  a  road  from  this 
point  to  White  Oaks,  a  famous  mining  camp, 
to  the  north.  This  road  will  be  of  easy  con¬ 


struction  and  is  practicable.  Along  the  chosen 
route  is  a  bed  of  the  finest  quality  of  powdered 
gypsum  (the  uses  of  which  are  well  known), 
over  40  miles  in  length  and  from  five  to  ten 
mile?  wide.  Supplementing  these important 
factors,  tho  Rio  Grande  Del  Norte  and  El  Paso 
Canal  and  Irrigation  Company,  capital  $2,500- 
000,  has  filed  a  charter — object,  to  build  a 
canal  for  navigation  and  irritation  purposes 
from  El  Paso  to  Fort  Quitman,  to  build  also  a 
dam  across,  and  erect  a  toll  bridge  over,  the 
Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso. 

Next  in  importance  as  relating  to  the  future 
growth  and  prosperity  of  this  place  are  the 
tributary  mining  interests.  These  might  be 
extended  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as 
well  as  into  the  rich,  mineral-producing 
regions  of  Mexico,  (millions  of  dollars  are 
being  shipped  in  ore — w’hich  is  non  dutiable — 
to  ibe  United  States  annually)  by  tho  erection 
of  large  smelters  or  stamp  mills  for  tile  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  ore  to  bullion.  Wit  h  the  iron  ribs 
of  the  continent  extending  in  all  directions, 
this  subject  should  receive  attention,  and  the 
interest  be  fostered.  Close  by  —  about  60 
miles  to  the  north  and  northeast  —  are  the 
Organ  Mountains  rich  in  mines  of  silver, 
copper  and  gold,  iu  galena  and  sulphates.  One 
or  two  mines  are  being  w  orked  aud  prospec¬ 
tors  are  as  thick  as  flies.  In  the  Jicarilla 
Mountains  is  a  newly  opened  camp,  turning 
out  well,  The  Stevenson  mine  there  is  being 
worked,  null  the  region  promises  to  yield  a 
rich  reward  to  the  ow  ners  and  miners.  Coal 
is  found  upon  the  line  of  the  Texas  Pacific, 
about  GO  miles  east  in  large  quantities  and  of 
good  quality.  The  salt  lakes  of  Kl  Paso  County 
are  of  wide  repute  and  may  be  made,  by  the 
aid  of  capital,  an  ^important  resource.  Brick 
and  fire  clay  are  abundant,  and  a  kiln  has  been 
erected  with  a.  capacity  for  burning  2,500,000 
bricks. 

Next  to  note,  and  perhaps  equally  as  impor¬ 
tant,  is  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
character  of  the  surroundings  of  El  Paso. 
The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  extending  for 
100  miles  each  way,  isall  capable  of  cultivation 
by  irrigation,  which  is  inexpensive  and  w  ill 
always  insure  a  crop.  The  valley  varies  in 
width  from  two  to  five  miles.  The  soil  is  a 
bottomless,  alluvial  loam  as  rich  as  any  bottom 
lands  iu  the  world.  All  of  the  cereals  (except 
corn)  aud  root  crops  and  vegetables  (except 
potatoes)  can  be  made  to  yield  abundantly'. 
Our  especial  attention  was  called  to  the  famous 
El  Paso  onion,  as  it  is  recognized  to  be  superior 
to  any  in  the  world.  It  would  doubtless 
become  an  important  export  if  enough  w'ere 
raised.  The  demand  abroad  for  the  seed  is 
evidenced  by' the  dearth  of  it  here,  as  show  n  by 
the  fact  that  our  efforts  to  secure  a  half  pound 
have  hitherto  been  unavailing.  The  Mexicans 
are  the  poo  rest. of  farmers, and  the  valley  waits 
the  baud  of  American  or  foreign  agricultur¬ 
ists  for  its  development. 

Tile  indigenous  stock  grass  of  the  plains  and 
mesas  is  Gramma,  but  Alfalfa,  or  Ubilian 
Clover,  is  cut  four  to  five  times  per  year  and 
grows  in  great  abundance.  These  facts  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  paying  industry  would  be  duiry 
and  stock  farming  or  market  gardening,  for 
home  consumption  aud  export.  Fruit  in  every 
variety  grows  luxuriantly.  Grapes  are  in 
great  abundance,  especially  the  Mission  Grape 
which  attains  the  size  of  California  fruit,  and 
is  said  to  far  excel  it  in  quality .  Unimproved 
vineyard  land  iu  this  valley'  can  be  bought  at 
from  $5.  to  $15.  per  acre.  The  industry  is 
quite  extensively  followed  by'  Mexicans  and 
others  at  this  time,  wine  and  brandy  being 
made  from  the  grapes.  A  notable  fuct  is  the 
existence  of  a  bearing  pear  tree  in  El  Paso 
County,  ten  feet  in  cii'cumference  aud  over 
50  feet  high,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

The  climate  in  this  region  resembles  that  of 
Calif  »i  nia,  and  is  considered  especially  health¬ 
ful.  El  Paso  has  two  handsome  little  churches, 
the  M.  E.  South  and  Episcopalian.  The 
Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Catholics  have 
societies  aud  intend  to  erect  edifices,  K.  of  P. 
and  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  have  prosperous  lodges. 
The  city  now  supports  three  newspapers: — the 
Lone  Star,  (semi  weekly.  See  advertisement 
last  page),  the  EL  Faso  Herald,  weekly,  aud 
the  El  Paso  Daily  Times. 

T  rxas  bus  made  wise  provisions  to  foster 
education  by  the  public  school  system.  Every' 
alternate  section  is  school  land,  over  40,000,000 
acres  to  lie  converted  into  money,  to  add  to 
her  already  permanent  school  fund  of  $3,385,- 
500. 

In  El  Paso,  fair  water  can  be  secured  at  15 
to  20  feet  depth,  by  means  of  drive  w  ells;  but 
the  use  of  capital  for  water  works  system  for 
supply  and  irrigation  would  be  a  profitable 
investment.  Business  houses  are  numerous, 
but  to  make  this  a  supply'  poiut  large  stocks 
of  wholesale  goods  exclusively  should  be 
brought  here.  There  are  two  National  Banks 
having  an  aggregate  capital  (sworn  statements 
of  Dec.  31st.  1881)  of  $105,000;  deposits,  $235,- 
712,34;  loans  aud  discounts,  $124,913,57.  The 
U.  S.  Custom  House  is  located  here,  through 
which  the  imports  are  extensive. 
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GREAT  GERMAN 

REMEDY 


FOR 

RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA, 

SCIATICA, 

LUMBAGO, 

BACKACHE, 

GOUT, 

SORENESS 

or  THE 

CHEST, 

SORE  THROAT, 

QUINSY, 

SWELLINGS 

*  AND 

SPRAINS, 
FROSTED  FEET 

AND 

EARS, 

Bunisrs 

AND 

SCALDS, 

General  Bodily  Fains, 

TOOTH,  EAR 

AND 

HEADACHE, 

AND 

ALL  OTHER  PAD'S 

AND 

ACHES. 


No  Preparation  on  earth  equnfc  St.  J  Aeons  On.  ft?  a  sarr, 
SMtic,  8IMRI.F.  Ami  (1IIKA1'  Extornul  RamuJy.  A  trial  entails 
but  tho  comparatively  trilling  outlay  of  60  Cunts,  and  every 
one  suffering  with  pain  u»n  have  cheap  and  positive  proof  of 
its  claims.  idUECTIONS  IV  EI.KVKN  t.AMilUUES. 

SOLD. BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 

A.  VOGELER  &  CO. 

Baltimore ,  M(l.t  V.  S.  A* 


*0°<n  mi**0** 


PROFESSOR 


?U0SPHAriC 

[AKIM  I 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Hors  ford' a  Arid 
Phosphate.  ... 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Rolling  Pow¬ 
der, 

In  cans.  8old  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cock  Book 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ICG  pood  wheat,  grass  find  fruit  farms  cheap. 
SO  V  Best  climate;  good  society  :  convenient  to 
st  markets.  For  catalogue,  prices  and  county  paper 
l.lress  MAS* ’G  '  -  . . Wiv.  Jbl 


MANURES 


SKND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

These  manures  are  the  richest  fertilizers 
now  manufactured,  and  the  best  substitute 
for,  anil  costing  much  less  than  guano, 
which  is  now  prank  ally  out  of  the  market. 
Unlike  guano,  they  arc  net  stimulants  and 
exhaustive,  but  /  nnnneut  and  lasting, 
being  composed  of  bone,  potash,  etc.  You 
can  draw  al  one  le.id  enough^  for  3  to  5 
acres,  or  as  much  plant-food  as  is  contained 
in  20  loads  of  ordinary  straw  manure. 
Corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  are  bringing  such 
good  prices  Hint  it  will  pay  to  use  the  Stock- 
bridge  extensively.  If  there  is  no  local 
agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 

R0YVKER  FERTILIZER  CO 


mum. 


BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


snn^oN  x  tiAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  OO.) 

Makers  of 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 

or  Every  Description. 

Portable  Mills  tor  Corn,  Wheat 
Kye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain, 
tir  Write  for  prices, 

N.  W.  Oor.  FRONT  &  JOHN  Sts 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CREAMERY 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEI8,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


CATALOGUES 


THE  STODDARD  CHURN 


KOK  WALL  ASU  CEILINGS.' 
Unequaled  for  Intrability. 
Ueuuty  and  Kconomy.  It  Is  a 
valuui/lu  ilixenvi-ry,  and  bas  al- 
niost  ui)ttr«ly  superseded  Kal- 
nuuitlie,  ll  produces  a  tine, 
liiHllUK  and  Handsome  llmwn. 

It  Will  Pay  You 
to  send.  lor  a  sample  Card  and 
1'OStUUOUUilH  to  SKELKY 
BROS.,  32  Hurling  Slip,  N.,  Y., 
or  A  VER1LL  FAiNT  CO.,  Bos¬ 
ton  ft  Chicago,  and  1L  It. 
CHUUCH,  Grand  Kuyida  illeb 


The  most  popular  churn 
on  the  market.  Nofloats 
or  dashers  inside.  The 
cover  removed  In  an  In¬ 
stant,  and  replaced  as 
uUlekly.  Cork  packing, 
that  never  leaks.  High¬ 
est  award,  a 
SILVER  MEDAL. 

at  Philadelphia.  1880  at 
the  largest  exhibition 
of  dairy  apparatus  ever 
made  In  tniB  country, 
after  an  actual  test  with 
the  leading  churns  man¬ 
ufactured.  SIN  Sl/.lid 
made.  Pulleys  furnished 
for  power  if  desired. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Scutl  for  circulars  to 
manufacturers— 
MOSELEY  «fc  STOOD Altl>  .tl’KHi  CO., 
I’oiiliiicy,  Vermont. 

KOTIK RT  0.  REEVES,  185,  lHli  Water  St.,  New  York. 
General  Agent  for  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 


American  Pomolooical  Society.— Bien¬ 
nial  Proceedings  for  1881.  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal 
of  Lansing,  Mich,  is  now  the  Secretary  of  this 
society  and  the  editor  of  the  work  which  con¬ 
sists  of  over  200  elegantly  printed  pages  nearly 
12  inches  in  length.  We  have  had  no  time  to 
examine  the  present  number,  though,  confident 
that  Prof.  Beal  is  no  less  earnest  and  compe¬ 
tent  than  his  respected  predecessor  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Manning, it  is  no  doubt  as  valuable  as  ever. 
Let  us  now  say  that  these  publications  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  pomologist  in  this 
country. 

Lloyd,  Suppled  &  Walton.  625  Market 
St.,  Philadelphia.  A  catalogue  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Lawn  Mower.  We  began  using  this 
at  the  Rural  Experimental  Grounds  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  we  are  ready  to  report  that  it  is  in 
all  respects  equal  to  any  iu  the  market.  It 
is  light,  strong,  runs  easily,  cuts  smoothly,  is 
easily  adjusted  and  requires  no  repairs  when 
fairly  used.  Wo  recommend  its  use  to  our 
readers.  The  catalogue  (gratis)  shows  the 
construction  fully. 

Houohton,  Mifflin  &  Co’s  Catalogue  of 
Books.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  book  cat¬ 
alogues  and  niEj  bo  appropriately  styled  a 
Portrait  catalogue,  as  it  contains  18  portraits 
of  eminent  writers  of  the  day.  It  contains  a 
list  of  all  the  publications  of  this  concern  ex¬ 
cept  Law,  Medical  and  School  Books,  arranged 
alphabetically  by  authors’  names.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  auy  address  without  charge, 
if  application  be  made  to  Houghton,  Mi  111  in  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Wm.  Anson  Wood  Mower  &  Reaper 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  harvesting  machines,  comprising  a 
complete  variety  of  one  and  two- horse  mow¬ 
ing  machines,  sweep-rake  reapers,  combined 
reapers  and  mowers,  and  combined  mowers 
and  droppers. 


/  ora  omds 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  whlcb  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  Ithaa  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


"jT-  MfCt-kV  TIH  ' 

MOSELEY  *  STOOOARO 
w*re  to  •• 

'poui-NHVvr 


An  Knghah  Veterinary  surgeon  -lul  GhctnlJt,  now 
traveling  tn  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
nnJC  ittle  Powders  sold  here  are  worthless  tush,  lie 
says  that  Sheridan's  Oondmon  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  immensely  valuable  Nothing  cn  earth  will 
make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan's  Condition  powders  Dose 
oue  teaspoon  I’m  to  one  pun  food  Sold  everywhere,  or  sen! 
by  in-nl  for  eight  letter  stamps  1  S  JOHNSON  *00. 
’'onion  Mass  formerly  Ban  :or  Me 


■6  of  the  Music) 

rlebudi  4*  Co«,  Gcr»] 

many* 

fiSrtSEN.™  pur- 


Owingto  the  Failuri 

- -  liOLL!*  Of 


:5c  *  *  *  *  *  *  sfc  ^ 

kO  NOT  SEND  VOI  R  ill  I  hl\  to  the  factory, 


J  /  or  bay  any  cans  or  pans  iin  til  you  have  written 
for  circulars,  and  full  info  filiation  of 

THE  FERGUSON  BUREAU 


ftlAllft  KSiSS  inffl 

<MUW  feaa  was 

U.ui,n -  i-i  i,KS  that  Dolt  ING’S  l»fl,E  REMEDY 
fallstocnre.  Prepared  by  J.P.MtLLKK.  M.D.. 915  Arch 
Bt.  Pllila.,  Pa.  Ann  yrnuirir  iruhont  hi*  Kj'ina’nre.  Send 
for  circidar.  Sold  by  druggist*  and  country  stores,  S 1 . 


It  surpasses  all  other  evstems  In  quantity  an  J  quality 
of  butter,  In  rase  and  cleanliness  of  working;  ia 
endorsed  by  the  host  dairy  anrhorttics.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  price  lists,  ami  valuable  Information  address 

The  FERGUSON  (life.  Co.,  Burlington,  VS. 

■e******:}:****;!*. it  ****.* 


UO  ffifsiXCARDSfr,  gsa&nni 

Lllhogranhi  il"111****  Printed  On  All 1 1111111 

fh- tSy3  We  scud  this-tho  most  Elegant  pack  ever 
(jl-LSja  publinhed-free  to  every  one  sending  tc  cts. 
lot  our  new  price  list,  ft  Illustrated  Premium  List, 
Agents  Large  Samole  Rook  &  J00  samples  as  cents. 
Address  STEVENS  BROTHERS.  Northford.  Conn. 


Aecnte  wauled.  JO  «i  Day  made 
Selling  our  NEW  HOUSEHOLD 
A KITI'LES  and  FAMILY  SCALE. 

M  ciglisup  to  25  I  ha.  Bi  lls  at  S|. 5  0. 
Domestic  Scale  Co.,  GinciuuaU  O 


PER  WEEK  can  be  made  In  any  locality, 
something  entirely  new  for  agents.  S">  outfit 
\V  INGRAHAM  ft  CO..  Boston.  Mass. _ 


-VTOtV  IS  THE  TIME  TO  LEARN  TELEGRAPHY. 
IN  Over  15,000  ndles  of  new  Railroads  are  to  be  built 
the  coming  season.  We  will  give  a  written  guarantee 
to  furnish  students  good  paying  situations  as  toon  as 
competent.  Address,  with  stamp. 

OBERLIN  TELEGRAPH  CO.,  Obcrlln,  Ohio. 


ASK  YOUR  JEWELER  FOR  THE 


For  the  Preservation  of  nil 
kinds  of  Fruit  nnd  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  During  the  10  years  it. 
has  proved  the  only  /.niWiml 
Evaporator  const  meted,  and 
operated  on  nlriclly  philo¬ 
sophical  principles  It  is  the 
cheapest  machine  sold  for 
qunmity  and  (iiialit}-  produe- 
m,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
will  do  as  much  or  more  than 
is  guaranteed.  It  willevupor- 
ttin  double  tlieaaiomit  otary 
other  machine,  with  one  half 
the  help,  and  no  more  fuel, 
besides  the  quality  of  tin- 
work  ia  far  superior,  ;ia  all 
can  Inarn  by  Inquiring  of  HthI- 
class  dealer:,  in  New  York  or 
Boston,  ll  i-  practically  lire 
proof,  So i :i|  lor  run-  circu¬ 
lars  and  investigate  before 
buying.  Manufactured  by 
S.  K.  &  J.  M.  SPROUT, 
Muncy,  Lycoming  Co..  I’a., 
for  the  Eastern,  Mi-ldlo.  nnd 
Southern  Stator,  and  Can¬ 
adas.  nnd  by  JOHN  WIL- 
I.I  A  MS  ,t  SON.  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  for  the  Want  and 
Soutlnve-i.  J.  S.  TWOM 
BLY.  28  Commercial  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  Agent  for 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 


Cards.  Feather  ft  Hand  Series  *c.,  ranev  case  10c 
Samples  3c.  Empire  Card  Co..  Birmingham,  Ct. 

1  *<  a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
1  *  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 


Lancaster, 

Penna. 


issrs.  wfliun 

Sixteen  (16)  Grades 
All  Quick-Train  Railroad  Watches, 

MOOK  AGFATS  WA-VTKI)  fo 


nr  STEEL  PLATE  AND  PEARL  CHROMO  CARDS 
/  n  (half  eachl  name  on,  10c.  H  puofcs  $UX).  §50 

L  U  given  to  best  Agent.  Full  particulars  with  first 
order.  NATIONAL  CARD  WORKS, New  Haven,  Conu. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS, 


Coal  Tar  for  Fruit  Trees  —In  the  Que¬ 
rist  the  question  lias  been  asked  wliether  coal 
tar  would  destroy  borers  in  apple  and  peach 
trees  without  injury  to  the  trees,  I  have  used 
it  successfully  for  four  or  five  years  as  follows: 
Dig  down  to  the  roots,  clearing  them  from  the 
soil,  and  with  a  small  paddle,  such  as  painters 
use  to  stir  their  paint,  apply  to  the  roots  and  to 
the  body  of  the  tree  to  about  a  foot  above 
ground,  and  then  return  the  soil.  The  tar 
should  be  rubbed  down  bard  and  smooth.  I 
have  never  known  the  tar  to  injure  any  tree, 
though  I  have  used  it  upon  the  limbs  and  in 
crotches  to  kill  insects. 

Bayport,  L.  I.  J.  H. 


Elegant  .Veil’  Style  Chromo  Cards,  name  In  Gold 
ft  Jet  10c.  American  Card  Co.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 


By  Gen,  Donna.  It  give*  his  liif  tears  Remarkable 
li  p’  n.  ncc  umun’j  Indians,  urpl  revrali/or  the  Ural  time 
their  ‘'Oairr  life."  During  IMa,  Customs.  Exploits, 
Ac.  Published  liy  Authontu  of,  andfull  Introduction 


(HANDSOME  CHROMO  CARDS,  New*  Artistic 
,!es!giis,narneoutln  t-JwclOfl,  Acknowledged  best  sold. 
Album  of  Sample*  S5o,  i'.IV.Auatlu,  Fair  Haven  Conn, 


By  Gen,  Sh  er  man 

.  i-...-.rrt«  Floe  Fmvmv- 


a  week,  $12  a  day  at  borne  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  True  ft  Co.  Auguste.  Me 


with  fdeol  Portrait*,  l  h;omo  Pint.  -..  and  Find Engrav- 
llnga.  tgcnl  a  arc  making  imn,rn*r -ale*  ol  this  grand  nnd 
hook  0,  1  ><\ftinam.,ued  Author*.  It  n,  IbHitnghL 

-  m  - -  — . -  Send  for  circulars  to 

Hartford,  Conn. 


^^HHiing*.  Agouti  arv  n 

A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  A  CO., 

*/•/!  a  week  tn  your  own  town.  Terms  aim  o--  ouent 
!j)00free.  Address  Hallett  &  Co..  Portland,  Maine. 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c, 
Postpaid.  O.  L  Reed,  ft  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


$5to$20 


VICTOR 


The  Catalpa.— “  B.  F.  J.,”  in  a  late  Rural, 
is  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  catalpa  is 
so  puffed  in  latitudes  where  some  half  dozen 
other  native  trees  are  superior  to  it  in  shade, 
beauty  and  value  as  timber,  and  mentions  as 
his  preference  the  Osage  Orange  and  Blue  Ash 
for  hard  wood,  the  Bass  and  Cottonwood  for 
soft.  May  I  ask  why  B.  F.  J.  thus  6peaks  so 
disparagingly  of  a  tree  (presumably  the  Catat- 
pa  speciosa)  that  is  so  highly  spoken  of  by  so 
many  of  late  years;  one,  too  (if  we cau  believe 
all  thatis  written  anil  said  concerning  it),  that 
is  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  farmer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer? 

Pittsborough,  Ind.  F.  o. 


The  most  attractive  and 
the  most  complete 


Dodder.— To  the  interesting  article  on  dod¬ 
der  in  the  Rural  of  February  25th,  I  wish  to 
add  that  it  is  very  destructive  to  willows 
(S.  vimiualis),  which  it  embraces  so  closely  as 
to  cause  a  swelling  of  the  branch,  just  such  as 
a  wire  or  cord  would  produce.  I  t  seldom  kills 
the  branch,  but  renders  it  worthless  for  tying 
or  basket  work,  as  it  cannot  be  peeled. 

Lancaster,  0.  c.  d.  z. 


yet  produced.  In  Me¬ 
ehan  ieal  constructi  on 
and  finish  we  believe  the 
J\o.  If  to  be  un  equaled. 

Its  ornamentation  is  of 
the  finest  order ,  and 
twenty  parts  are  richly 
plated 

It  has  all  the  qualities 
demanded  of  a 

FIRST-CLASS 

MACHINE, 

in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  art. 


Aye.— ^ Why  can’t  the  Rural  aid  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  fighting  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  grant?  We 
don’t  want  the  road  but  we  do  want  the  land. 
The  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries  afford 
ample  outlet  for  products  and  people.  The 
people  want  no  subsidy  and  no  railroad  where 
the  most  of  the  land  is  held  for  the  R.  R.  Co., 
Kdicketat  Co. ,  W.  T,  o.  w.  b. 


The  Wheat  Isosoma. — The  Wheat  Euetny 
described  by  Professor  C.  V.  Riley  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  March  4,  made  its  appearance  in  my  field 
four  years  ago.  It  destroyed  Joule’s  leaving 
Fultz,  which  was  growing  by  its  side,  un¬ 
touched.  The  berry  shrinks  and  is  rendered 
worthless. 

Sweetland,  Mich.  J.  H. 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCU¬ 
LARS  sent  on  application 


No  Tobacco  for  Apple  Trees.— 1  once  ap¬ 
plied  tobacco  stems  to  some  favorite  apple 
trees  and  the  tobacco  killed  them.  Years  ago 
my  father  in-iaw  destroyed  his  whole  apple 
orchard  by  applying  tobacco  stems  to  trees. 

Frederieksburgli,  Va.  G.  B. 


VICTOR  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Middletown,  Conn, 


From  the  Danvers  (Mass.)  Mirror:  Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Day,  of  this  town  was  cured  of  rheumatism 
by  St.  Jacobs  Oil.— Adv. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  April  8,  1882. 

The  Chinese  Bin.  Vetoed:— The  bill  lately 
passed  by  Congress  prohibiting  Chinese  im¬ 
migration  for  a  term  of  20  years,  was  vetoed 
by  President  Arthur  on  the  4th.  inst.  In  his 
message  to  the  Senate,  on  the  subject,  he 
reviews  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
treaty  of  1880,  and  concludes  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  are  a  breach  of  National 
faith.  He  also  thinks  the  bill  contrary  to 
good  policy,  and  suggests  that  while  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  American  labor  from  Asiatic  com¬ 
petition  may  justify  a  restrictive  policy,  it  is 
wiser  to  make  a  shorter  experiment  with  a 
view  to  retaining  only  such  features  as  exper¬ 
ience  may  commend.  On  the  5th.  inst.  the 
Senate  failed  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  by  a  vote  of  29  to  21.  A  two-thirds 
vote  was  necessary.  Miller,  of  Cal.,  has  in¬ 
troduced  another  bill  of  the  same  tenor  ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  term  of  prohibition  is  put  at 
10  instead  of  20  years. 

Elections  in  the  West:— A  large  number 
of  municipal  elections  were  held  in  the  West 
on  the  4th.  inst.  In  Cincinnati  the  Democratic 
city  ticket  was  elected;  with  12  out  of  18 
Aldermen.  In  Cleveland,  the  Republicans 
elected  nine  councilman;  Democrats,  eight; 
Workingmen  one.  In  Dayton,  O.  the  city 
ticket  went  Democratic  by  a  majority  of  400 
for  Mayor,  and  in  Toledo  and  Columbus  the 
same  party  was  victorious.  In  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  the  democrats  “  were  made  happy”  by  a 
small  majority  of  1000.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
gets  a  Democratic  Mayor  after  a  hard  fight. 
In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  entire  Republican 
municipal  ticket,  headed  by  ex  Gov.  Luding- 
ton  for  Mayor,  was  defeated,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  City  Treasurer.  The  result  is  due 
to  a  fusion  of  the  Trades  Assembly  working¬ 
men  and  the  Democrats  throughout  the  State. 
In  the  interior  cities  there  was  but  little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  local  tickets.  The  temperance 
issue  is  getting  to  be  an  important  one  in 
some  of  the  Western  States,  and  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  late  municipal  elections  had 
much  to  do  with  the  turn  affairs  took. 

Nominated: — The  President  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  his  cabinet  nominations,  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  remaining  of  the  late  President  Garfield’s 
cabinet  being  Mr.  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  War. 
On  the  6th.  inst.  Senator  Teller  of  Colorado 
was  nominated  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  William  E.  Chandler  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Mr.  Teller’s  nomination  was  at 
once  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Chand¬ 
ler’s  was  referred.  Secretary  Hunt,  whom 
Mr.  Chandler  succeeds,  has  been  nominated 
Minister  to  Russia.  The  only  public  office 
Mr.  Teller  has  ever  held  is  that  of  Senator. 
He  took  his  seat  Dec.  4,  1876  and  his  present 
term  of  office  would  have  expired  March  S. 
1883.  Mr.  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire  was 
a  member  of  his  State  Legislature  from  1862  4, 
was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  has  held 
several  other  prominent  positions. 

Jesse  James,  the  notorious  baudit  and  train 
robber  was  shot  and  killed  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo, 
on  the  3d.  inst.  by  Robert  Ford  one  of  his 
gang.  Ford  claims  to  be  a  detective. 

A  terrible  tornado  passed  over  portions  of 
Michigan,  Iowa  and  Kansas  on  the  6th.  inst. 
Churches,  houses  and  barns  were  blown  down 
and  whole  families  were  killed  or  injured. 

The  canals  will  be  open  to  navigation  on 
April  11.  This  is  a  very  early  date.  Last 
year,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  Winter,  the 
opening  was  delayed  until  May  12.  In  pre¬ 
vious  years  it  has  usually  occurred  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  April  or  the  first  week  in  May,  and 
only  once  since  the  construction  of  the  canals, 
in  1728,  has  navigation  commenced  before 
April  11. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Sage,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has 
announced  his  intention  of  giving  that  city  a 
public  library  building  to  cost  $15,000,  and 
of  supplying  it  with  $  10,000  worth  of  books. 

The  will  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  makes  no 
public  bequests,  and  after  several  small  sums 
given  to  relatives  it  gives  the  rest  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  his  children.  Richard  N.  Dana,  Jr., 
the  executor  named  in  the  will,  being  dead, 
the  poet’s  son  Earnest  will  be  made  adminis¬ 
trator. 

Cornelius  J.  Vanderbilt,  the  second  surviv¬ 
ing  son  of  Commodore  Vauderbilt,  committed 
suicide  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  the  Glenham  Hotel, 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  near  Twenty-second  Street, 
this  city. 

The  Chicago  firm  of  Willoughby',  Hill  &  Co. 
have  made  a  contract  with  Sergeant  Mason 
by  which  he  is  bound  to  enter  their  employ¬ 
ment  for  one  year  beginning  within  thirty 
days  after  his  release  from  prison,  and  they 
are  bound  to  pay  him  $1,500  for  his  services, 
whenever  the  term  of  one  year  may  begin. 

Rev.  Geo.  D.  B.  Pepper  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst,  class  of  ’57,  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 


dent  of  Colby  University,  in  place  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Robins,  w  ho  has  resigned.  He  will  as¬ 
sume  the  duties  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Fall  term. 

Professor  A.  S.  Packard,  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  lead  a  party  of  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  students  next  Summer  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  along  the  Northern  Atlantic  coast. 
A  schooner  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons 
has  been  engaged. 

Sixty  thousand  bushels  of  seed  were  last 
week  distributed  among  the  sufferers  by  the 
forest  fires  in  Michigan  last  season. 

It  is  stated  that  the  influx  of  immigrants  to 
the  Northwest  is  without  parallel  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country,  averaging  over  500  daily. 

The  State  election  in  Rhode  Island  on  the 
5th,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Republican  offi¬ 
cers  throughout.  Gov.  Littlefield’s  majority 
was  4,583.  Mr.  Anthony’s  return  to  the  U. 
S.  Senate  is  assured. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  8, 1882. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  here 
within  the  last  24  hours: 

Boston,  Mass. — Wool  quiet;  manufacturers 
buying  sparingly  in  anticipation  of  a  further 
fall;  assortments  much  broken;  holders  anx¬ 
ious  to  sell  unattracti  ve  parcels ;  pri  ces  tending 
downwards.  Some  good  Ohio  X  wools  have 
sold  at  41c.  to  43@43j^c.  for  best  selections  ; 
fine  clothing  fleeces  selling  at  43@45c.  No 
change  in  situation  abroad.  Accounts  from 
interior  indicate  early  shearing  in  most  sec¬ 
tions.  Still  the  belief  is  general  that  desirable 
supplies  now  at  seaboard  will  not  exceed  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  until  the  earliest 
arrivals  of  the  new  clip.  Strikes  among  work¬ 
men..  . . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Cotton  and  wool  move 
very  slowly ;  the  latter  weak  and  unsettled, 
and  holders,  as  a  rule,  are  anxious  to  realize. 
High  prices  of  grain  prevent  exportation  and 
keep  consumptive  requirements  at  a  mininum. 
Supplies  of  butter  are  beginning  to  increase 
but  are  still  inadequate  for  consumptive  re¬ 
quirements,  and  prices  rule  high.  Southern 
farm  products  plentiful ;  arrivals  are  frequent¬ 
ly  in  bad  condition.  Foreign  potatoes  in  large 
supply  depress  market  for  native  growth.  A 
large  number  of  strikes  of  artisans  and  labor¬ 
ers  greatly  interrupt  business. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Another  week  of  excel¬ 
lent  weather  has  set  farm  work  well  forward 
and  grass  will  soon  appear  and  stop  the  drain 
on  stocks  of  corn  and  oats  for  Winter  feeding. 
Grain  market  specially  active,  No.  2,  Mixed 
com  reaching  Sic.  on  Wednesday  but  declining 
)^c.  on  Thursday.  Demand  for  corn  unusually 
heavy,  receipts  fully  30  percent,  greater  than  a 
year  ago.  W  heat  has  been  depressed  but  is 
getting  firmer.  Oats  have  been  irregular  but 
closed  on  Thursday  at  53@54c.  Rye  and 
barley  steady,  but  in  light  demand.  Bacon 
and  lard  stocks  are  held  firmly . 


Liverpool  steamship  lines  offer  to  take  grain 
for  nothing  as  ballast,  and  are  telegraphing 
here  for  cargoes  on  that  basis,  but  speculative 
prices  here  are  so  much  higher  than  trans¬ 
atlantic  quotations  that  but  little  grain  is  sent 
by  rail  in  answer  to  these  petitions.  Railroads 
refuse  to  lower  their  rates,  so  as  to  enable  the 
promoters  of  corners  to  adjust  the  difference 
between  speculative  prices  here  and  market 
quotations  in  Europe.  Wheat  in  fair  demand 
but  prices  are  kept  up  only  for  speculative 
purposes: — No.  2,  Chicago  Spring,  $1  35@1  36> 
cash;  $1  36,  April;  $1  283^@1  28%,  May; 
tl  26%G&1  26%,  June;  $122%,  July.  Corn 
unsettled,  09<y/71%c.  cash;  69(g)69%c. ,  April; 
73%@73%c.,  May;  71%@71%c.,  June  and 
July.  Oats  47j4ty47%c.  As  compared  with 
a  week  ago  price  of  wheat  is  about,  %'c.  lower; 
corn  about  3c.  higher;  and  oats  from  2%@3c. 
higher.  The  visible  supply  of  grain  is: 

Latest  Preced'g  Cor'sp’d'g 
dates,  week,  week  1881, 
bush.  bush.  busb. 

Wheat .  12,101,735  12,562,365  21,752,359 

Com .  0,690,651  10,414,965  14,266,409 

Oats .  1,682,691  1,759,102  3,241,930 

Rye .  995,941  1.041,599  433,801 

Barley .  1,080,984  1,237,282  1 ,079,208 


The  New  Plow, 

The  value  of  advertising  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  was  never  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  recent  advertisement  of  the  New 
Remington  Clipper  Plow,  Within  about  ten 
days  after  the  appearance  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  the  manufacturers  received  over  500 
letters  of  inquiry  for  further  information  and 
prices.  This  proved  two  things  : — 1st.  The 
value  of  the  paper  as  a  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  farmers  and  dealers: — 2nd. 
That  there  is  a  popular  demand  for  a  lighter 
and  better  plow  than  the  Chilled  Plows  which 
have  until  now  been  so  popular.  Every¬ 
thing  is  said  to  have  its  day,  and  this  seems  to 
be  true  of  the  Chilled  Metal.  The  New  Rem¬ 
ington  Clipper  Plow  is  made  of  Carbon 
Metal  (“  The  hardest  and  toughest  metal 
ever  put  into  a  Plow”)  which  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  steel,  and  it  is  not  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  steel  plows.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  of  its  improved  form,  being  the  last 
and  best  of  all  the  recent  inventions,  makes 
it  lighter  for  the  team  and  steadier  in  its 
work  than  any  other.  Now  this  is  just  what 
the  farmers  want,  and  what  the  agricultural 
community  is  looking  for.  The  New  Plow  is 
handsomely  finished.  To  the  practiced  eye  of 
the  plowman  it  looks  as  if  it  would  indeed  do 
all  that  it  is  warranted  to.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  make  a  superior  carbon  share  which  is 
undoubtedly  without  its  equal  for  hard  wear¬ 
ing  qualities. — Adv. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound 
revives  the  drooping  spirits;  invigorates  and 
harmonizes  the  organic  functions;  gives  elas¬ 
ticity  and  firmness  to  the  step,  restores  the 
natural  lustre  to  the  eye,  and  plants  on  the 
pale  cheek  of  beauty  the  fresh  roses  of  life’s 
Spring  and  early  Simmer  time. — Adv. 


Brkadstuffs  and  Provisions.— Compared  with 
other  points,  the  market  for  breadstulTs  closes  excep¬ 
tionally  strong.  Wheat  has  been  supported  by  a  fair 
export  demand.  Corn  by  better  prices  abroad  and 
flour  by  light  receipts.  Oats  unsettled;  rye  firm.  The 
market  tor  lard  closes  weak  as  a  rule.  No  bacon  here. 
Pork  firm. 

Receipts  for  the  week.  Flour,  bills.,  54,660  ;  corn 
meal,  1,689;  wheat,  bush  ,  152,584;  corn.  29,388;  oats, 
138.010;  rye,  7. >4  ;  malt,  74,860;  barley.  58,830. 

Exports  for  the  week,  flour. 9,400 bbls. ;  corn  meal, 
1,590;  wheat.  218,419 ;  corn,  240,442:  oats.  3,410. 

Receipts  for  week  — Beef,  bids  and  tcs.,618;  pork, 
bbls,,  2, :*));  cut  meats,  pkgs,  10,674  ;  lard,  4,987. 

Exports— Beef,  bbls.  and  toe.,  2,589 ;  pork,  bbls., 
4;5D2  ;  cut  meats,  Its.,  8,787,996;  lard,  2,020,414. 

Bo-mat.  -Supplies  arc  Improving  but  do  not,  exceed 
current  wants.  Unod  figures  are  still  quoted,  but 
dealers  n ready  to  break  away  from  them  as  soon  as 
the  probability  of  a  surplus  of  early  butter  Is  indi¬ 
cated.  Tlie  weather  is  favorable  tor  dairy  purposes, 
and  u  sudden  change  In  prices  should  be  considered  : 

Creamery,  fancy,  special  brands, etc., 43c.;  choice, 
42@4So.;  fair  to  good  SSittlc.:  ordinary,  2Mi--br. ;  State 
half  ilrkln  tubs,  fancy,  fresh,  41c.:  choice.  89&41C.; 
prime,  86@8$c< ;  fair  to  good,  30GW3**.;  Welsh  tubs, 
choice,  40®4i<v,  fair  to  good.  H0@89c;  Western  im¬ 
itation  creamery,  3?@llc.:  choice,  S7®40c.;  good  to 
prime,  90® 3.V-.:  ordinary  to  fair.  2Jni>28c  ;  factory, 
choice,  current  make,  K5@37e. ;  lair  to  good,  do.30@34c., 
ordinary,  12w20c, ;  June,  line,  leiglSc.;  do.,  ordinary, 
13(jjjl5e. 

The  stock  of  butter  in  New  York  April  1st,  was 
about  16,006  pkgs,,  mainly  Western. 

Receipts  for  week— 21,330  pkgs. 

CntcKKic.— ' With  a  stock  of  H5,00<>  boxes  old  here,  and 
the  approach  to  new,  the  market  is  depressed 
for  any  thing  under  choice.  Holders  are  now  very 
free  sellers,  nut  buyers  do  not  respond  promptly  : 

State  factory,  fancy,  selected,  home  trade,  13%@ 
131*0.;  fancy,  12%@18;  choice,  U9@12%o.;  prime,  116*11%; 
fair  to  good, 9%@lb%c.; ordinary,  7%<si8i!.:  Ohio.flftt.best 
12@12Mc,;  prime,  100111c.:  fair  to  good,  9®  10c.; 
creamery,  part  skims,  choice,  fair  to  good, 

5@5%o  :  ordinary.  4i<t4%c.:  other  skims,  1@3C. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  12,177  boxes. 

Exports  do,  7.715  boxes. 

Liverpool  cable,  64s.,  an  advance, 

Steam  to  Liverpool.  1,5k. 

Cotton.— The  week  has  not  shown  any  Impressive 
activity.  And  the  immediate  outlook  is  not  strong. 
A  good  many  operators  withdraw  when  the  week  is 
a  brn!n  n  '  '  and  this  Is  the  case  with  the  doing  of 
the  exchange  from  good  Friday  until  Monday.  East¬ 
ern  mills  arc  said  to  be  in  want  of  stock,  but  spinners 
seem  in  no  hurry  to  purchase, 

CURRENT  FRICKB. 

Quotations  baaed  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  9  8-8  9  5-8  9  5-8 

Strict  ordinary .  9  15-1(1  10  3  16  10  3-16 

Goodordiuary . 10%  11  11 

Strict  good  ordinary .  II  8-16  117-16  117-16 

Low  middling .  11%  11%  11% 

Strict  low  middling.. .  11%  12%  12% 

Middling .  12  1-16  12  5-16  12  5-16 

Good  Middling .  12  7-16  12  11-16  12  11-16 

Strict  good  middling . 12  11-16  12  15-16  12  15-16 

Middling  fair .  13  3-16  13  7-16  13  7-16 

Fair .  13  15-16  14  3-16  14  3-16 

8TA1NKD. 

Good  ordinary .  8  15-16  |  Low  Middling . 10% 

Strict  good  ordinarj  9  15-16  I  Middling . 11% 

Receipts  for  week,  21,602,  bales. 

Exports,  11,851  bulcs. 

Dried  Fruits.— Apples  are  firm,  sun-dried  firm  for 
ch'  leo.  Reaches  hold  their  old  nominally  high  piiced 
position,  small  fruits  steady. 

Southern  apple*,  crop,  ordinary  to  good,  5@5%c.; 
fine  to  choice,  6®<%c:  fancy,  Western,  crop, 

ordinary,  5%@&%c;  choice  lots,  5%<a6%c:  State  flne- 
cuc.  5%oV  wo ;  old  qrs.  evaporated,  good  to 

fair.  lUA’ZlsC.S  choice  tint  cut  Is®  14c. :  peaches, 
Southern,  crop,  lily: l*e. Carolina,  crop,  good  to  fancy, 
17®  19c;  Georgia,  crop,  peeled,  1U@17;  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled,  sjiFWc;  ao  do  impeded,  J2%@i4c; 
unpeeled  peaches,  halves,  5«i5%c;  do.  do.  quarters, 
4%uiiia;  plums,  Southern.  (I%@l2c:  do.  Stale.  13@14c; 
cherries,  Southern,  17%@lH%ci  blackberries,  14&14%c; 
raspberries,  276428;  huckleberries,  prime,  73.-6l3%o. 

Enos  —  Receipts  for  wwl-k,  21,295  bbls. ;  do.  Inst  week, 
16,261.  Market  strong  at  quotations,  as  Foster  en¬ 
larges  the  demand,  Prices  after  date  may  fluctuate 
in  buyer’s  favor  If  supplies  continue  free  : 

Jersey,  single  bbls.  v  dug.  I9%es2uc.;  Fa.  and  State 
fresh  laid,  19C.;  Western  and  Canadian  do,  best,  19; 
Southeru  do,  )8®18%e.,  duck  eggs,  28@S0c.  ;  goose 
eggs.  55® 60c. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  16,261  pkgs. 

Exports  do,  last  week,  1S,;SJ. 

Essentiai.  Oils.—  Pennyroyal,  §1,10.  Peppermint, 
t2.35ftr2.45  in  cans,  and $2  60(6.2.05  for  H.  &  P.,  and  §2.75 
@2  8<)  for  II.  G.  &  H.  in  bottles.  Sassafras  44c.  Win- 
tergrecn,  SJ2.  I3&2.50. 

Feathers.  -Choice. live  white  geese,  526653c.  1H  lb.; 
mixed,  23@85c. 


Columbus,  Ohio.  The  April  report  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  based  on 
110  township  reports,  will  give  the  following 
figures  as  compared  with  the  same  time  last 
year:  Wheat — Probable  bushels  of  coming 
erop,  35,612,190  as  against  37,581,094  for  last 
year;  bushels  of  old  wheat  in  producers’ hands, 
7,413,698.  Rye,  acreage  94  and  condition  101 ; 
barley,  acreage  99  and  condition  100;  clover, 
acreage  95  and  condition  83.  Cows,  number 
95  and  condition  98;  other  cattle,  number  88 
and  condition  91 ;  horses,  number  90  and  con¬ 
dition  99;  sheep,  number  99  and  condition  101; 
hogs,  number  83  and  condition  93.  Wages 
of  farm  hands  per  month,  with  board,  $16.70, 
and  without  board,  $25,  or  about  $2.  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Corn— Per  cent,  of  old  crop 
in  producers’  hands,  17 ;  wheat  on  flat  clay 
land  very  poor,  and  on  gravelly  or  drained 

land  extra  good . . . 

Evansville,  Ind.  Farmers  much  pleased 
with  present  fine  weather  and  hopeful  of  a 

fine  harvest  of  grain  and  other  crops . 

Detroit,  Mich.  Grain  fairly  active  in 
“  options."  Receipts  of  grain  increasing,  but 
mainly  to  fill  short  contracts.  Crop  reports 
from  all  parts  of  Michigan  are  increasing. 
Wheat  almost  without  exception,  is  healthy 
and  of  good  growth.  Weather  now  perfect. 
Outlook  for  fruits  favorable,  especially  for 

peaches. . ..  . . 

Louisville,  Ky.  Butter  scarce  and  high. 
Grain  and  provisions  firm  and  fairly  brisk. 
Cattle  market  steady,  with  light  receipts. 
Leaf  tobacco  well  sustained;  all  grades  still 
active;  receipts  decreasing;  common  and  good 
fillers  have  advanced  l@3c.  Sales  this  year 
to  date  (Friday)  00,090  hogsheads.  Cotton  dull 

and  unchanged . . . 

Chicago,  III.  Corn  going  East  freely  by 
lake.  Contracts  are  reported  for  the  delivery 
of  grain  at  Liverpool,  England,  for  17c.  per 
100  pound  via.  Boston,  foul-  steamship  lines 
running  between  that  port  and  Liverpool 
haying  offered  to  take  grain  as  ballast,  paying 
several  cents  per  100  pounds  to  the  shipper, 
instead  of  charging  freight.  New  York  and 


Humors,  Scrofula,  Ulcers  vanish  before  Dr. 
Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  Internal  and  external. 
— Adv. 

♦  - 

“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Ask  druggists  for  it. 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ver¬ 
min.  15  cents. — Adv. 

■ -  ♦♦♦ - 

Useless  Friglit. 

To  worry  about  any  Liver,  Kidney  or 
Urinary  Trouble,  especially  Bright’s  Disease 
or  Diabetes,  as  Hop  Bitters  never  fails  of  a 
cure  where  a  cure  is  possible.  We  know  this. 
— Adv. 


No  woman  really  practices  economy 
unless  she  uses  the  Diamond  Dyes.  Many 
dollars  nan  be  saved  every  year.  Ask  the 
druggist. — Adv. 

- - 

A  Fine  Hair  Dressing. 

Cocoaine  dresses  the  hair  perfectly,  and  is 
also  a  preparation  unequalled  for  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  dandruff. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  purity  and  great 
strength. — Adv. 


<l\)i  Alitrhris 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday.  April  8, 1882. 

Beans  and  Prab.— German  stock,  though  plenty, 
does  not  fill  the  best  wants  of  trade,  and  choice  Stato 
are  doing  better,  l’eas  not  active  enough  toluiprove. 

Beaus,  tnarrow.prlliie,  $4JHA4.30; fair  to  good,  §8.90® 
4.10;  medium,  choice.  §8.40(08.45;  fair  u>  good,  $3. U@ 
3.35  pea,  choice,  §i.4fi&3.S0 ;  fair  to  good,  §3.10 
643.35;  white  kidney,  choice,  88  WkwL'.O ;  fair  to  good, 
88.80®*#)  red  kidney,  choice,  $£80@2,9U;  fftlr  to  good, 

rl.f®2.75;  turtle  soup,  81.rjutl.80;  German  prime, 
0X*3.!5:  California  Lima.  §4.511. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  $1 .80&1.S5;  poor  to  good,  $1.00 
@1.25;  Southern  b.  e.,  per  2-bu.  bag,  §4.00. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  2,540  bushels. 

Exports  469  pkgs. 

Beeswax.— There  are  fair  sales  of  small  lots  at  23% 
@24%c.  for  Western  and  24@34%o.  for  Southern. 


FRESH  Knurrs.-  Prime  apples  scarce  and  firm;  rus 
sett;  improve  HR  One  red  and  greenings  disappear. 
We  are  using  the  last  of  Horida  oranges.  The  closing 
high  price*  will  not  at  all  cover  loss,--.  for  owners  this 
season.  Peanuts  linn,  though  limited  In  sale. 

Slrawberrl.* ,  Charleston,  0  qt.  ,  i  w  .  v,;  Flu.  25@4’c  ; 
Apples.  Isold  will,  fancy  lots,  -  bid  .81  SH24.nit,  Bald¬ 
win  V  bht.  §.rv'As>4.00;  UuSSet,  State,  83.0. otr.  cran¬ 
berries,  Jersey  choice,  v  crate.  83.31  *@8. 75,  do.  prime, 18 
crate  $$Uu@l;5;  do  fair  to  good.  18  crate,  §2.wi@2.75 
Orange*.  Florida,  if  half-bol  case.  85.NJ@7.lKl;  lialf- 
bbi  case,  ordinary,  3.0O.@-1.C4j;  Hickory  nuts,  per  bush. 
75@8i.00;  Peanuts,  Virginia,  hand  pled,  n,  9@9%c; 
Va..  fancy,  8@'%c;  Vn„  extra  prime,  ;%<<s7%,  Va  , 
good  to  prime,  ?@Y%e;  shelled,  0  lb,  6@6f ,  ;  Pecan  nuts, 

(f<  16,  91*120. 


Hay  and  Straw.— Business  in  hay  is  not  sharp  and 
with  it  well  supplied  market  prices  are  quoted  full. 
Straw  weak  except  fur  strictly  choice  long  rye. 

H»y,  retail  quality,  flue,  >  DM  its.,  90@'J5c.:  retail 
quality,  fair  to  good,  55@H5c.;  shipping  quality,  6o@ 
70c.;  clover  mixed.  70@75c.;  clover,  60@65e.;  salt,  55® 
65c.  Straw,  best  60®7OO.|  short  50@53e.;  Straw,  oat, 
40@45o. 

Exports  for  week,  1,785  bales. 

Hons  Buyers  limit  their  purchases  to  Bmall  lots  of 
the  medium  and  low  grade  goods  that  may  be  secured 
at  belweeu  320.  twid  18c.,  and  there  is  no  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  outlook  for  the  near  future. 

New  York  State  crop  of  1881,  prime  to  choice,  24c.; 
do.,  mediums,  2l@2&:.;  do.,  low  gradeB  is@20c.;  do., 
crop  of  188.i.  g.FXl  to  prime.  18@20c.;  do.  low  to  fair, 
8@15c. ;  old  olds,  8®15c.;  Eastern,  crop  of  1881,  fair 
to  choice,  lH@23c.:  Pacific  Coast  do,  20@24o. 

Receipls  for  week,  718  bales. 

Exports  267  do. 

Mai-i.k  Shuar.— Prices  easier  with  an  Increased 
supply. 

Quoted  at  1  loci 2c.  for  new  State,  light,  in  small 
cakes;  9(r!.10o.  for  do.  dark,  and  i0@lic.  for  do.  Ohio 
do;  maple  sirup,  75c@i.O0  per  gallon  eau. 


Mu.K.  Commission  milk  at  the  platforms  averaged 
§1.65  per  can  of  4u  quarts,  ranging  $1.75  to  81.40.  The 
general  price  paid  to  farmers  for  March,  3%c. 

POULTRY  and  Gamk.  With  tho  closing  of  tAJUt  the 
market  for  dressed  stiffens  up.  iVIl  supplies  are  in 
good  order,  und  the  weather  has  beeu  luvorubio  for 
holding.  Prime  cooped  mock  doing  well; 

Frozen  turkeys,  choice,  18@19c.j  fair  to  good,  14® 
16c.:  chickens,  choice,  15@16c.;  lair  to  good,  I2w.l4c.; 
ducks,  choice,  li@Wc.;  fair  to  good,  U)@16c.;  geese, 
choice,  12661'Jc.;  fair  to  good,  10@llc.  Fresh  dressed 
turkeys,  small  dry  picked  i'hliu..  I0@13o.  choice  Jer¬ 
sey,  16@18c.;  do  Scam  und  Western.  1  (',<«, l He,;  poor  to 
fair,  t2@ts.j.;  capons,  Pev2Hc.;  slips,  92@i3e.;  chickens, 
fair,  126ilHc.:  good  to  prime,  25®17u.;  Philo,  dry- 
picked,  2L@23c. .  broilers,  4 @5  lb.  fi  pair,  28@88c.-j  West¬ 
ern  broilers,  13@2Uc.  Fowls,  choice  near-by,  14®  15c.; 
prime  42@  18c.:  lair  to  good.  10@llo.  Ducks,  choice, 
17@180,;<lo  fair  to  good,  I2@l6e. 

lave  fowls,  State  and  Jersey,  12c. ;  Western,  ll@12c.; 
Roosters,  G@Sc.;  turkey 8, Jersey  and  Pa,  12@lSo.;  West¬ 
ern,  ll@12c.  bucks.  Slate  and  Jersey,  y  parr,  75®§1.25; 
do.'Western,  00@8oc.  Gccsc,  Stato  and  Jersey,  $1.75® 
2.25;  do  Western.  $1006*1,37. 

Game  Ia  of  little  importance  commercially,  lu  fact 
there  is  nothing  plenty  enough  or  good  quality  to  at¬ 
tract  general  trade : 

Eilg.  snli:«,  Iresh-kllled,  4*  doK.,  §1 2i®1.50;  do., 
plover,  poor  to  fair,  ia@$i.Ci0;  wild  pigeons,  flight,  19 
$2.00@2.25;  wild  canvas  back  ducks, v  pair,  8l.5U@2.00; 
red  head,  4U@60o.;  mallards,  30@50c.;  teal  and  wood, 
25@30e.:  common,  t5@20a:  squabs,  tame,  light,  dot, 
$3.U0;  do.  dark,  §l.50@L7o.j  tame  pigeons,  live,  V  pair, 
40@50o. 


APRIL  IS 


IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


SfLtrw,e  fl',ot„e  Prices  as  follows:  Ashton’s  *2.50  » 
sack!  HlKg’ln’s  “  Eureka  ”  and  Holmes’s,  *2.50:  Phce- 
pcntlirs.  Washington’s  Worthington’s, 
Marshall  s,  Vcrdi n'a  and  Keans’,  $1  .SGai.fi);  other 
brands,  $1. 40®!.  1':  Liverpool  ground,  dVt:  Turk’s  Is¬ 
land,  KOcj  Lisbon,  22®25c;  Mediterranean,  2C>o. 

Tobacco.  Ken  lucky  loaf  Is  without  ne  w  features, 
£r™?™riLlH>Ulln*  Steady  .though  neither  exporters 
T<^nr.r^nr,‘^  11  ^  '5ol:i>''  a  kreat  deal.  Quoted: 
Light  and  heavy  common  legs,  f,\y„  ;i<r;  Kr,r,d  do.  7® 
leaf.  ,tiC:  medium  do  <W:i'e;  good  do.  10® 
12c;  fine  do.  I2t4«jtic:  seiner  do,  l  ie-iifie.  ^ 

„  S&ed  ,  hut  ril  ”Afr;vt.-  sale.  Penn.  InSO  crop, 
England,  1880  crop.  ih»l!)c;  Ohio  IRK)  crop 
Ct,n.n:  (lll,'rK  aiul  seconds.  1879  crop,  Sfflil  lc: 
ifSil’^Tvv average  lots.  lffc)  crop,  lWiMOc; 

Lr°P'  \<Wf7c:  line  wrappers.  IH71I  cron,  2ft®i2t^c 
Nmr  Y'jrk,  **»*•  fillers.  1R?J  crop’; 
5@fic:  P8IJ  crop,  average  lots,  18?J  crop.  TWwilto; 
1830  ernp  Penn,  fillers,  1H7!>  Crop,  7(fiHWc-  188(5 

a average  lots,  18711  crop,  9Vk®2T>o.;  |S«0  crop, 
9^v-to:  line,  wrappers,  1H79  crop,  lllWnc j  1880  crop, 
fillers,  im  crop,  S«i6c;  average  lots, 
1881)  crop,  SyilJcj  fine  wrappers,  IKSOcrop,  P^ClSc.  WIs- 
,-r,uTn  states,  average  lots,  l8so  crop, 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

^STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

N(§m|T%.  27  -zEAisa  nr  use. 


B.  G.  TAYLOR'S 


DEALERS  IN 


^  HILL, 

which  can  be  run  by  any  pnwtr  and  la  cheap,  rffcetlv.  and  durabl. 
VS  dl  grind  any  kind  of  >mall  grain  tato  feed  at  the  rate  of  6  to  i 
buihola  per  hour,  Bci-onllng  to  quality  aodalzc  of  mill  used.  Sen 
for  Catalogue  ami  Prica-LUt.  Addr.  w  O 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


170  FRONT  ST 

NEW  YORK. 


Known  and  sold  throughout  the  world 
and  acknowledged  The  Best.  Simple 
Durable,  Strong.  Few  Joints.  Pric- 
tlotilees  Turn  To-  -r 

Si'S,  nJKffi'  'Sfiggat  is 

si  r.ntt  for  Hail  Roan 

city  and  Farm  355555 
i  urroKcu.  Every  SSSSS 

Mill  Warranted. 


vjLoicTABLES.-e  hoice  seed  potatoes  are  quoted 
an:  n<'P|,,Cted  for  good  foreign. 
The  quality  of  tile  latter  Is  variable,  few  make  70e. 

Potatoes^  Bermuda,  newerop,  y  btal.,  *8.00©>9  U0:  old 
®g>&^ro*ii,'XliN-  ?•  Rose.  te.iAitAShSmo  do  #8.12. 

Frertess,  82.iAiw.V5!  Huowfiakc.  State, 
*5.12ia:i,87:  N.  S.  Chill  red 
bulk,  82.5tki2.Tr>.;  Scotch  and  Irish,  *»  bush.,  «J®70e.; 
8'^'t  PutnBook,  fine,  {<  bbt„  86,W.  do.  yams,  *2111^8.25. 

The  offering  of  Southern  garden  stull'  is  steady  nnd 
its  outlet,  is  becoming  enlarged.  Prime,  last  crop  lots 
almost  nominal.  * 

Green  pea*.  Savannah,  $  crate,  $l.2hai-3k  Charles- 
r,?r'!o'>C  <a'®1:r>,;  Kla..  tOe.f'ogl.Ti,  string  beans,  Fla,  kl.au 
*1°’  l&WcftLSX  Spinach,  Norfolk,  y 
bbl.  ALUI^iSlj.i;  Lettuce,  Southern.  «1,UO®2.SO;  kale, 
r  si’  ®  .  Hcpfch.  $130®  2.  TO.  Onions,  Ber* 

^  hbl-.  fLW®a.5b:  yellow, 

** ■  1-,b,-i,  ♦2.80@8.TO;  cabbage,  new  8.1X11*8  50: 
uvfi  4-UrJ‘lp8’ ^  V  «F»8ia.2Si  turnips,  Canada 
fl’SSIHfS  8Uu'“'h.*  L'  JS-WOM®!  Fla.  white  y  crate 
*l.A)®].o0;  carrots,  V  bbl,  *1.00@L»;  asparagus, 

nlns  i  hh?°5*.  iun.cll<  8’  9i.ma.Mi  Russia  cur- 
Sialn.,  <>du?_ij151'  J1.‘S,  Vto,"at0ea.  Bermuda,  V  box, 
50@60<:.;  Florida,  r  bush,  crate,  $:AO|*.1.50;  beets.  Ber¬ 
muda,  V  crate,  8L23®U0;  Fla,  b  craw, *1.25®  1.75, 

Tllo  Jpmund  this  week  has  been  very  11m- 
“‘r*  a“  quartern  and  for  all  kinds,  with  the 
market  expressbu:  an  excessively  dull  tone.  XX 
umo  ai42ItiM)U;  line  washed  at  42c.:  scoured  Texas, 
55@ot>0.  :  spring  California,  28c.;  heavy  do.,  17c.; 
scoured,  do.,  15(»51e.;  Arizona,  ate.;  Oregon,  2*J(S480e.  A 
number  of  fair  sales  are  reported  ou  private  terms. 


Thl»  rake  Is  the  outcome  of  five  former  styles.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  Improved  until  now 
It  Is  the  simplest,  most  convenient  and  easiest  opera¬ 
ted  Base  In  tho  market.  It  is  a  perfect  Hand  or 
Horse  Damn  Rake.  It  has  no  points,  dutches  or 
complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  castings 
are  plain  and  few  In  number ;  there  is  no  annual  bill 
of  expenses  for  repairs.  This  Rake  Is  neatlv.and  weU 
made,  and  for  simplicity  and  convenience  cannot  be 
excelled.  THE  TAYLOR  RAKKB  over  81,000  of  whlcb 
have  been  made  and  sold,  have  shown  the  superiori¬ 
ty  and  excellence  of  our  workmanship. 

Send  for  circulars  and  terms  to 

B.  C.  TAHOR  &  SON,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


Complete  Manures 


For  EACli  CROP,  coiitniuiiijg  just  the  neces¬ 
sary  PIlANT  FOOD  It  requires. 

;;AA”  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 

Pelican  ”  Bone  Fertilizer. 

tJ?~  We  make  the  above  from  bone. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  of  all  Descriptions. 
Ground  Bone. 

STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

Our  circular,  containing  facts  interesting  to  farmers 
furnished  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BR0-, 

_  _ 315  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  GETS  ~ 

NEW  DISCOVERY. 

For  Severn]  yew*  wo  bare  furnished  the  Dairymen  of 
America  with,  on  excellent  artificial  color  for  butter;  so 
meritorious  that  it  met  with  (Treat  success  everywhere, 
receiving  the  highest  (and  only)  prises  at  both  Interna¬ 
tional  l>ai  ry  Fails. 

But  by  patient  and  £Ci entitle  chemical  i*e5earch  wo  havo 
impxwed  iu  several  points,  and  now  offer  this  new  color 
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WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &.  CO’S 


IMPROVED  CALIFORNIA 

A  WIND  MILL. 


BULLARD'S  IMPROVED 

HAY  TEDDER 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Simple,  Strong,  Durable.  Rosette  Wheel 
and  perfectly  Self-regulatlng,  avoiding 
Uw  wearing  Joints.  Also.  Steven’s  Pony 
Feed  Grinder  and  a  perfect  Rotary  Mo 
tion  attachment,  without  gearing,  the 
power  being  communicated  by  the  lift 
or  up  stroke  of  Pump  Rod.  Can  fce  used 
for  outting  feed,  churning,  Ac.  The 
best, cheapest- andraost useful  power  in 
the  market  Full  particulars,  circulars, 
Ac.,  sent  free.  Address  the  Manufao 
CLARK  A  OO..  Bo manaus,  Inu 


turers. 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILLS 

Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  7hU0  In 
aAjfyiA  i  actual  use  In  every  State  and  Terri* 
"  “*  tory  of  the  U.  S.  It  le  a  section  wheel— 

has  been  made  by  the  prnsent  Go.  for 
ten  years :  In  all  that  time  not  one  has 
blown  down  without  tower  breaking— 
«>  a  record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We 
to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits,  mills 
A)  days’  trial.  Best  Feed  mills,  Corn  Shelters, 
Catalogue  free. 

GHALLKNGE  MILL  OO.,  Batavia.  IU. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  8, 1882. 

w?ek  11  640doCeipt8  f°r  WCek  11,558  headl  do‘  last 

With  liberal  arrivals  at  the  close  butchers  tried  to 
toe  higher  cost  of  the  cattle  Induced 
sellers  to  hold  for  stiff  rates;  and  >x»nBidurtng  the 
“{the  Mock  prices  Were  much  tilt  same  as  ou 
ihcr.^  were  perhaps  fewer  buyers  for 
good  cattle,  and  prices  for  such  were  tiarclr  up  u»  the 
°*ll  Wednesday.  Drove  is  made  leas 
mom  y  tosjaj  than  on  any  previous  dav  this  week 
aw'  Pr,°Pflrttoh  of  t  ie  cattle  barely  paid 
out.  A  seven  eur  lot  of  Ooloradoe.  Texan*  and  Kansas 
steers  arrived  shout  lb  a.  m.  and  wtianot  sold  at  a  late 
hour  sixteen  car  loads  of  Light  Kentucky  Dlstlllory- 
fed  stoats  sola  at  11)^12^..  to  dress  50  a>,  and  the 
vt!ry  *?  prime  Western  steers  was  from 
ldhjc.  to  dresgs  {a  tt.,  to  ldjic.  to  dress  57  Tt>.  v  verv 
cholce  lond  of  Illinois  steers  went  th  the  New  York 

kmtTheld  to°$s!i^Uy  ftt  *8-15 Per  HXMti.au  extra  oar- 

Cows  VNU  Calvis.— Roeelpts  are  moderate  and  the 
acr"  beeu  siendy  at  XwjdiO  forcommon  to  good 
choice,  865,  extra*  §70  per  head. 

,..Xu'Vl^'aI;v  ^Ih'niand  shows  Some  improvement 
common  frr  *gi!lar.'GUt‘  T°V  PrIwe  stouk  nr,u: 

Calves,  Jersey  hog  dressed,  choice,  12®  12 We;  good 
fh'-D2e.;  State  dressed,  good  to  prime,  10® 
12c.,  1  till,  dressed.  lUsi®12We:  country  dressed,  poor 

» <**».  wK 

Shrec  amj  Lakbs.— Receipts  for  tin!  week.  23,245 
head:  ilo.  lost  week,  19,248.  Th.-  market,  was  slow,  and 
R™'®*  y®*;0  much  tho  same  as  at  the  close  yesrerday. 
Most  of  the  .slaughterers  bought  heavily  yesterday 
n''i  1,1  ,,r  further  supplies.  Sales  were 

un*B<‘rn  8»>eep;  «0.2U®5.75  for  clipped 
“!•  ®^;*-XVj49.jd  for  unshorn  Yearling  Lambs,  and  go  45 
@().  io  for  clipped  do.  A  half  dozen  or  more  car  loads 
will  be  carried  over  to-night. 

Swine.— Receipts  for  week,  23,613  head :  do  last 
week  24-779  do.  Market  nominally  steady.  Few  live 
have  been  ou  sale  since  Tuesday. 

Hoga,  Jersey  dressed,  light,  ‘J^®10c.;  Jersey  dressed, 
do  dressed,  heavy,  8?i  city  dressed 
856@844c.;  live  hogs,  ^  100  its.,  $6.:,o®7.lo. 


CNAU.tf**f, 


The  Advantages  Are 

IT  WILL  NOT  COLOR  THE  3  UTTER  MILK. 

CT  WILL  NOT  TTT3N  RANCID 

IT  GIY2S  A  BBISKTES  COLOR. 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  COLOR  TWA  me 

ft  has  these  good  qualities  tocauso  It  Is  the  strongest 
and  brightest  color,  and,  while  prepared  in  eh.  it  is  so 
compounded  that  It  isirnpc.-sihlc  for  it  to  become  rancid. 

BEWARE  c?  all  imitations,  and  of  all  other  oil  col¬ 
ors,  for  every  other  one  1*  ilahlc  to  become  rancid  and 
spoil  tho  butter  into  which  tt  in  put,  Avk  far  W,  H.  & 
CO.’S  IMPROVED  COLOR  an.:!  taVo  no  other.  If  you 
cannot  get  it  writ*,  to  us  to  know  where  and  how  to  get 
it  without  extra  expense.  (16) 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  4  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt, 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  C0„ 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Has  received  First  Freni  turns  from  American  Insti- 
tute,  Nctv  England,  and  all  State  and  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies  where  exhibited. 

“  Never  ITaila  to  Grive  Satisfaction.” 
Send  for  circulars. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Patent « murk-arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  BusaB.  from  3  to  19  liowe-power.  mounted  or  un 
mounted.  Warnanted  to  be  the  Ue«t  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prl«e  from  Ml  AO  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  **  A  ”  whloh  will  give  yoa 
(nil  information  and  prices  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SON, 

Box  841  Corning,  N.  Y. 


BURPEE’S  SELECTED  CHESTER  COEN- 
TY  MAMMOTH  SEED  CORN  «iU  ovt-yltid  tv 
ti  t)  other  variety  of  0tUou> field  corn.  With  L-otiJ  .-ulll- 
vaticn  It  ptuJuia-x  finn  100  to  1 50  Uu.lieU  -  'vetted 
corn  per  acre.  Ear»  vnr  larsr.  «Uh  14  to3S  row*  oi 
leap,  bright  jvllow  graiiu-.  Sum.  grow  12  to  1*  feet 
i high,  ami  i»k,  a  "(rone  hold  la  U.c  gri.onil,  We  offer 
l.OOObuvtielAofimr  atirlvallrd  Mwdeilhu  following nti* 

re..m  ■  r.SAlf  fVl  -  V . »...!  ft..  /«. . . .  v  ,  --  - .  ?  1  , 


CHESTER  COUNTY 


fCUEE  BUflPEEACO 


the 

Watertow  n 


the  Rest-in  L'te. 

Write  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
logue. 

H.  H.  Babcocs 
it  Sons. 

Watertown, 

N.  Y. 


THE  PERRINS  WIND  MILL 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

WITH 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER 


ATTACHMENT. 

Distributes  all  kinds  of  .grain  Evenly  &  Accurately, 

Drills.  Com  evenly-  for  Field  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasting  or  clogging.  Amount 
sown  regulated  by  gear. 

NO  GUESS-WORK  t 

Send  for  Circular  to  EMPIRE  DRILL  CO., 
_ Box  I,  HUortsville,  N.  Y. 


r  WILBOR’S  COMPOUND  OF  ^ 

PURE  COD  LIVER 

lOIL  and  lime.> 


Worth  of  Valuable  Books 
Worth  of  Valuable  Pictures 

zp.'.'.o  l:e  outdone  by  any  publlsliareln  the  world,  and  dcglrlnetn  add  to  our  llat  of  275 
fnncely  ami  eztr.n.riUinify  vjjrr  to  all  readers  of  thia  advertisement,  am.  wo  wlat.  in  «t.i 


To  Oonsumptives.-Many  linv<'  hoen 
nappy  to  give  their  testimony  In  ravorof  the  use  of 
‘  i vilbor’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  a>ul  Lime.''  Experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  a  vuluoble  remedy  for  Consumption, 
Asthma,  Dlpthei-ln,,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  bungs.  Manuraetured  only  bv  A.  li.  Wimou 


y  outdono  by  any  gubllaherw  Iu  th«  world,  and  desiring  to  add  to  our  llat  of  275,000  autweribera,  we  make  thia  moet  maanificent, 

'  - ,  , - .  -W--  ...  —  ■  , ...a  euTBr.iaeinvit  t,  am,  we  wlati  to  atate  here  that  if  anyone  now  reading  thla  acceDta 

our  offer  aud  Is  not  aatlsUcd  with  what  they  receive,  wo  will  refund  the  money  In  every  instance  *  ^ 

AWnu  rl  ev-nft-il  flff/awa  Our  pablleatlon*  now  have  a  chrculahou  r.rsih.ooo  coplea,  but  wo  do  not  intend  to  atop  here, 

Wonderlul  Utter,  i-.* 

Ten  Valuable  Books  of  1000  pages,  have  never  lascn  told  by  uaor  anjone  else  for  ltss  than 

worth  that  price.  Each  book  contalna  nearly  oar  A«a..V«f  yayte  hieely  bouml  In  uaper  c-vera."  Vh’ry  aro  am'uhVVhe  most  vai  uahle  and 
PuhHahed.  and  should  be  Iu  every  tamlly.  The  titles  are  as  follows:  FKKFKCT  KTI DUETT K  nr  hnie  loOeh'ire  in  Saririv  ski  KC- 
T10N8  FOK  AUTOGRAPH  AND  WRITING  ALBUMS.  DOUBLE  KNTBY  BOOK-KMsnNG  SELF  TAUGHT,  bemsi  c^olMe.yiiem 

SIO  r'cOOKBOOK  B  V  ’io^fdoIU  ‘ t “  "“P  u"'"‘ *“  raube.radUy  wltUoul!  teacher.  THKKXCKh- 

MUBLUUIVBUUh.,ei  M  C>-  K  MGH1 ,  worth  AdolUrio  auy  Uousf  c^pcTa  THE  J  Ap  \  NKSK  FaTK  BOOK  arWktvlni  tini.t.  cmi 
1.KUN .« A  RUT’S  BOOK  OK  BEAU :  V,  or  hog  In  feemae  OtaiUVol.  THE  llotlsi:  OWNER'S  ou“k  InD FJUffiHX OMb 

rim  ai  T"'  TU*  TKRKKCT  LETTER  WRITER  for  \a.U.e  and  vnV-na.  LOYH.  oJlKTsHIP 

AtiL  aiAUMAMr., ,  briny  eonfidenttaicounnhi  (o  l  he  marrvd,  hidihi’m-I  and  lho*t  i  boutto  b<  m.t  rrit<L  GaNOINO  WITHOUT  A  MASTER. 

'i1*.1111  J‘*noe'  °f  A?!®r,lc?'  W”  r**r' 1  tb»*  *t*en  forbids  u»  glrtns  any  deaei  Iptlon  of  these  books,  but  wo  can 

truthfully  say  that  they  contain  more  valuable  information  than  any  11  vu  dollar  hooka  published.  T  leave  lulus  in  hsr  tlisr  are  aJ  I  large 
sired  bouka,  eoutamiua- nearly  or  vjultaons  A uKdreJpaor*  each,  llat  this  la  nut  all.  We  also  glva  ’  “ 
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ARTIST.  ’  These  OLEOGRAPHS  are  site  10a  U,  and  are  produced  Iu  sixteen  oil  Colon  ,-,jua[  to  inr  oil  painting  In  me  market  They 
are  something  entirely  new,  aud  retail  Tor  tl.00  each  In  Now  York  Olty,  They  are  worthy  a  place  In  any  parlor  aud  are  suie  to  please. 
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the  member#  do. 

Mtnnik  Palmer:— You  ask  what  kind  of 
vegetables  is  best  l  or  young  people  to  culti¬ 
vate,  and  1  reply  cabbage,  onion#  and  peas. 
Last  year  I  raised  onions,  lettuce,  radishes, 
beets  and  parsnips.  My  lettuce  and  radishes 
I  sold.  Father  says  i  may  have  us  much 
ground  for  vegetables  a#  lean  cultivate,  if  it 
is  ten  acres.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  names  of 
some  of  the  earliest  radishes. 


apart.  Cabbage  we  sow  in  boxes  In  the  house 
or  hot- bed,  and  transplant  iu  the  Spring  after 
all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Tomatoes  we  treat 
in  about  the  same  manner.  Cucumbers  we 
put  in  hills  about  four  feet  apart  each  way. 
Melons  are  planted  three  to  four  feet  apart. 

Ezra  J.  Morse: — I  think  if  1  could  have 
but  a  few  kinds  of  vegetables  i  would  prefer 
cabbage,  corn  and  beans.  To  have  good  cab¬ 
bage  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  bed#  or  boxes 


take  pride  in  it,  not  being  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  short  of  the  best  success!  This  is  the 
surest  way  to  bring  the  vegetable  garden  into 
belter  repute  among  the  busy  farmers  who 
think  they  have  no  time  to  do  such  work  only 
in  a  busty,  “go  as-you-please”  manner.  After 
the  young  farmer  knows  what  kinds  of  soil, 
what  fertilizers,  what  cultivation  his  vegeta¬ 
bles  need,  he  will  not  be  long  without  bountr 
ful  supplies  both  for  the  table  and  the  market. 


Tail  Scarlet  Turnip,  Earliest  Scarlet  Erfurt., 
Olive-shaped  Scarlet,  are  early  varieties. 

H.  J.  Alford: — 1  am  in  favor  of  onion,  beet, 
lettuce  and  bean  culture.  Onions  need  a  rich 
soil  and  good  cultivation.  I  sow  the  seeds  in 
drills  about  five  or  six  inches  apart.  I  sow 
lettuce  as  early  as  possible  after  the  ground  is 
in  good  order.  We  like  the  Early  Curled 
Simpson  and  Tennis  Ball. 

George  Mason:— Melons  are  my  favorite 
garden  fruit.  1  choose  a  light,  dry  sandy 
soil,  and  manure  it  well  with  old  rotten  ma¬ 
nure.  I  plant  the  seed  in  hills  five  or  six 
inches  apart  each  way,  scattering  a  dozen 
seeds  in  the  hill.  W  hen  there  is  no  longer  uuy 
danger  of  bugs,  thin  out  to  three  or  four 
plants.  I  find  that  pinching  off  the  end  of  the 
main  shoot,  when  there  are  four  or  five  rough 
leaves,  will  cause  a  better  growth  of  the  lateral 
shoots.  Melons  are  ripe  when  the  stem  will 
cleave  from  the  fruit.  I  prefer  the  Cassaba 
muskmolon  and  the  Gipsy  and  Cuban  Queen 
watermelon. 

G«o.  Mudge: — I  think  the  best  vegetables 
for  our  climate  are,  of  cabbage,  Early  Win- 
ningstadt  and  Filderkraut.  We  bow  them 


ending  April  8. 

Annie  Davis,  Eddie  Byraro,  Veddie  Winters, 
Johnny  Young,  Alfred  C.  Tapp,  Ada  Sha li¬ 
ner,  Robert  Grifiin,  Andrew  Griflin,  Alice 
Crocheron,  Ella  .1.  Noonan,  C.  A.  Blair  ( 
Bertha  Chapman,  Edward  Pallor,  Ella  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Inez  Moon,  Bertha  Olmstead,  Eddie 
Fulton,  W.  E.  Brown,  Florence  Marshall, 
Thomas  Marshall,  Norman  Ferguson,  Chu#. 
Chambers,  Ella  Chambers,  Dora  Barnard, 
Beatrice  Schwartz,  Mignonette  Schwartz, 
Chas.  E.  Bailey,  Grove  Porter,  Geo.  E.  Bloom¬ 
field,  C.  W ostcott,  Callie  Beighle,  Harry  But¬ 
ler,  Carrie  Harrington,  Ixiis  White,  Maria 
Sheldon,  Anna  Flynn,  Arthur  Conard*  A mos 
Conard,  Clarence  Nutting,  Ellen  Bounell, 
Job.  Story,  Guy  Story,  Raymond  Story, 
Johnny  Wolfenden,  Annie  Davis,  J.  A.  Spit- 
ler,  Goo.  Hamilton,  Henry  Johnson,  Chas. 
Bushoug,  Caddie  Reed,  Alice  Hughes,  Julia 
Jackson.  Jus.  C.  Lee,  Allio  McMillan,  Jessie 
Kilbora,  J.  D.  White,  C.  B.  White,  F.  E. 
White,  Artie  Alford,  Jeanette  Frank,  E.  F. 
Mahan,  C.  E.  Papworth,  Lawrence  Freeman, 
Walter  Franks,  Ernest  Franks,  Alice  Wolfen- 
den,  Burt  Hooker,  Willie  Johnson,  Carrie 
McGregor,  Edna  McGregor,  Arthur  Herbert, 


transplanted.  They  need  a.  great  deal  of  cul¬ 
tivating;  the  best  time  to  hoe  them  i#  before 
sunrise  in  the  morning.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  sharp  watch  over  them  or  the  worms 
will  get  in  the  heart  and  eat  them  so  they  will 
not  head.  Com  should  bo  planted  as  soon  as 
the  ground  becomes  warm  and  dry.  The  old 
Judian  rule  was  to  plant  corn  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  tree  were  as  big  as  a  squir¬ 
rel’s  foot.  1  think  that  the  rule  would  apply 
to  most  any  part  of  the  country.  The  cut¬ 
worm  sometimes  oats  off  the  young  shoots. 
Beans  can  1*3  planted  in  hills  or  drills  it  makes 
but  little  diil’erence  which.  Beans  should  not 
be  hoed  while  wet. 

Walter  Arbott: — I  have  a  small  piece  of 
ground  on  which  to  grow  onion  “sets,”  und 
1  would  like  to  have  the  chairman  or  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Club  tell  me  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Unci.k  Mark: — Seed  for  onion  “sets”  does 
not  need  a  very  rich  soil,  but  it  should  be 
light  und  well  pulverized,  the  object  being  to 
get  a  largo  yield  of  small  onions.  When  the 
ground  is  prepared  mark  out  the  bed  in  rows 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  upart,  und  sow'  the  seed 
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The  Youths’  Horticultural  Club 


OF  THE 


RURAL-  NEW  YORKER, 


SIXTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 

Topic:  "The  Best  Vegetables  for  Young 
Folks  to  Cultivate,  and  how  to  Cul¬ 
tivate  them.” 

The  sixth  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  was 
called  to  order  by  11  ncle  Mirk,  lie  remarked 
that  the  farm  garden,  though  too  often  slight¬ 
ed,  i#  a  necessity  to  every  farm  hous  hold,  and 
that  it  is  worthy  a  farmer’s  best  attention. 
Many  think  if  a  few  minutes’  labor  be  given  to 
the  garden  before  breakfast,  or  at  noon,  or 
any  time  field  work  does  not  demand  atten¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  sufficient,  but  they  are  not  the 
ones  who  enjoy  tho  eating  of  the  best  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Whnt  they  do  have  i#  but  a  poor  apol¬ 
ogy  for  what  they  might  have.  If  the  young 
people  can  be  brought  up  to  have  a  care  for 
the  “  fruits  of  the  garden’’  and  a  love  for  their 
cultivation,  a  great  point,  will  be  gained.  In 
fact,  if  the  care  of  the  garden  were  given  over 
entirely  to  some  young  farmers,  the  table 
would  not  lack  a  bountiful  supply  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  their  season.  Young  folks  should  take 
a  nrido  in  this  matter,  and  no  doubt  many  of 
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is  desired,  but  my  experience  has  been  that 
a  good  early  or  medium  variety  may  be  se¬ 
lected,  and  plantings  made  at  intervals  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  so  apart,  thus  causing 
them  to  mature  in  succession.  With  many 
of  our  common  vegetables  this  method  can  be 
practiced  successfully. 

Mollik  Weep: — I  have  never  tried  raising 
but  two  kinds  of  vegetables — beans  and  onions. 
Beans  were  a  total  failure  last  year  on  account 
of  wet  weather  setting  in  just  when  they  were 
nearly  ripe,  and  they  rotted.  I  have  raised 
onions  tor  three  years  and  always  have  good 
luck.  I  plant  the  onions  and  raise  sets  to  sell. 
1  hoe  them  twice  and  pull  tho  weeds  out  of 
the  rows,  and  they  don’t  need  any  more  care 
till  they  are  ripe.  I  pick  the  sets  and  spread 
them  in  a  dry  place  to  cure.  Keep  them  in 
boxes  up  stairs  till  Spring  and  then  sell  them. 
Sets  have  never  been  less  than  10  cents  a  quart 
and  last  Spring  they  were  35  cents  a  quart 
here  in  Mirubile,  Mo.  My  brother  and  I  are 
going  lo  pJautngood  mauy  this  Spring. 

Norman  Fkhuuhon:— The  next  thing  after 
selecting  good  seed  is  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Good  crops  depend  largely  on  good  cul¬ 
tivation.  Tho  soil  should  bo  rich,  light  and 
loamy.  I  think  spading  the  vegetable  beds  is 
about  the  best  way  to  get  the  ground  in  good 
condition.  Of  course,  in  a  large  garden  the 
plow  must  be  used.  The  beds  should  be  nicely 
smoothed  oil  with  a  garden  rake,  thou  marked 
out  and  pi  uted.  Here  we  drill  peas  iu  rows 
about  two  feet  apart,  and  bush  the  climbing 
kinds  when  they  are  ubout  four  or  five  inches 
hiirh  Let, I. nee  vve  now  in  rows  eight,  inches 


the  table.  Generally  the  melons  are  looked 
forward  to  as  the  greatest  feast  of  the  season. 
The  Early  Jersey  and  Black  Spanish  water¬ 
melons  do  well.  The  Surprise  is  the  first  and 
best  in  the  line  of  mmkmelons.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  best  kinds  of  vegetables  to  grow,  I 
think  it  is  best  to  have  several  kinds  of  each 
variety.  Cabbages,  it  planted  with  carrots, 
are  little  troubled  with  worms. 

Henry  Williams:— Although  1  am  fond  of 
cultivating  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  I 
like  especially  to  grow  asparagus.  I  don’t 
think  it  is  such  a  difficult  matter  as  some 
suppose  to  grow  this  vegetable.  I  make  the 
soil  rich  and  mellow,  and  sow  the  seed  about 
12  or  15  inches  apart.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  appear,  begin  to  weed,  and  keep  the  bed 
clean.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to 
six  inches  iu  the  row.  The  following  Spring 
set  out  the  plants  in  the  permanent,  bed  of 
deep,  rich  soil,  putting  them  in  rows  three  to 
four  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  apart  in  tlie 
row,  for  garden  culture.  All  1  want  is  rich 
soil,  clean  cultivation  and  plenty  of  room,  to 
have  a  good  growth  of  asparagus. 

Uncle  Mark:— Our  topic  being  on  tho  best 
vegetables  lor  young  people  to  cultivate,  I  will 
olfer  a  suggestion.  Tho  object  that  the  boy  or 
girl  should  have  in  cultivating  a  little  vegeta¬ 
ble  garden,  is  not  so  much  to  see  how  large  a 
quantity  can  tie  raised,  as  to  note  the  habits  of 
growth  of  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  make 
a  study  of  their  want#,  see  how  they  make 
seed,  learn  when  to  plant  and  when  to  harvest, 
and  while  cultivating  them,  to  nourish  in 

thamsol vas  il  lf>vo  for  their  work  L«t  them 
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TMa \n  the  modUnlahlo  hook  Agents 

ind  for  Clrouhtrtf  with  full  put  Lloulun*,  to 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  66  N.  4th  St.  Philad'a. 

NOVELLO ! 


Ill  CV  WVA  It*  V  « w  -  - - —  -  J  1 

beans,  the  Black  Wax  and  Golden  Wax  are 
the  best  varieties  ;  beets,  Dark  Bed  Egyptian, 
Early  Bassano.  How  in  drills  a#  soon  as  the 
ground  i#  warm  enough  ;  carrots,  Improved 
Long  Orange,  White  Belgian — cultivate  the 
same  as  beets  ;  lettuce,  Hanson  and  Early 
Tennislmll — sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
warm  and  keep  the  soil  mellow  ;  tomatoes,  the 
Trophy  auil  Acme — sow  in  a  box  iu  tho  house 
about  the  middle  of  March  and  transplant  as 
soon  as  the  ground  gets  warm  enough ;  squashes, 
Summer  Crook  Neck  and  Hubbard— plant  iu 
hills  four  or  five  feet  apart  putting  four  or 
five  seeds  in  a  hill,  after  the  danger  of  the 
striped  bugs  is  over  thin  out  to  about  three  ; 
keep  the  ground  mellow. 

Uncle  Mark: — I  confess  to  having  n 
“  peculiar  weakness”  for  a  good  dish  of  peas  in 
Summer— in  fact  several  dishes— but  1  never 
di<l  fancy  picking  peas  from  vines  that  were 
“  scrawling”  about  in  the  dirt,  unsupported  by 
brush  or  stakes.  The  vines  should  be  care¬ 
fully  brushed  when  about  six  inches  high,  as 
they  will  not  only  be  more  convenient  to  pick 
from,  but  also  will  produce  better.  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  peas  are  sown  too  thick  ; 
that  they  will  yield  better  if  the  vinos  have 
more  room.  Among  the  best  extra  early  peas 
is  Bliss’s  American  Wonder.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive  und  of  good  flavor  und  quality.  Other 
extra earlles are  Alpha,  Daniel  O’ltourke,  Tom 
Thumb  and  Philadelphia.  For  second  early 
plant  McLean’s  Advancer,  Laxton's  Prolific 
Long  Pod,  McLean’s  Little  Gem.  For  the 
general  crop  there  is  no  better  variety  than 
the  Champion  of  England. 

Kurd  Moore :— Some  people  recommend 
sowing  different  varieties  of  vegetables,  that 
is,  early,  medium  and  late,  where  a  succession 


to  the  acre.  Keep  the  weeds  down,  tho  same 
as  you  would  iu  the  regular  crop.  The  “  sets” 
will  bo  ready  to  take  out  of  the  ground  in 
August  and  le  .ve  on  the  rows  to  dry.  When 
dry  spread  them  upon  a  loft,  and  turn  them 
occasionally  or  they  may  rot.  Onion  “sets 
are  planted  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart,  and 
three  inches  apart  iu  the  row. 

M.  Nellie  Baldwin:-  l  really  enjoy  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  of  different  kinds, 
and  it  is  quite  profftable  too,  if  one  has  time 
to  attend  to  it;  besides  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
have  nice  fresh  vegetables  for  tho  table.  A 
few  years  ago  1  sold  three  ilollurs  worth  of 
onion  sets  or  buttons  which  I  raised  on  a  plot 
six  by  eight  feet.  Of  the  newer  kinds  of  veg¬ 
etables,  we  are  particularly  pleased  with  the 
New  White  Apple  Tomato,  Mexican  Sweet 
Corn  and  Surprise  Musk  Melon.  1  wish  every 
boy  and  girl  could  have  a  little  garden  plot, 

1  know  of  no  better  way  to  interest  them  iu 
work,  which  every  child  should  learn  at  un 
ourly  age. 

Hulda  Lick. — I  think  vegetables  should  lie 
grown  by  every  farmer.  Generally  farmers’ 
children  have  to  look  after  them  or  they  are 
not  weeded  nor  hoed  ve«y  often.  Good  seed 
is  the  foundation  of  success  in  gardening. 
There  is  nothing  that  a  person  will  get  so 
cheated  in  as  in  buying  seeds,  Sometimes  the 
best  looking  seeds  may  bo  tho  very  poorest. 
The  purchaser  should  be  vori  careful  to  buy 
seeds  from  u  firm  with  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  most  suitable  position  for  a  garden 
is  one  inclining  towards  the  east  or  southeast, 
thut  iL  may  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
morning  sun.  If  a  person  has  a  small  garden 
with  good  soil,  and  is  not  afraid  to  work,  he 
or  she  can  have  many  kinds  of  vegetables  for 


Nellie  DeGrftw,  Bertie  Johnson,  BurtSebring, 
Harry  Pancoast,  (Lear  Chapman,  Pearl 
Churchill,  Eula  Chapman,  Eda  Churchill, 
Clara  Burdick,  Willie  Becker,  Minnie  Becker, 
Jas.  Smith,  Eva  Smith,  Freddie  Smith,  Ed¬ 
win  Smith,  Kffle  Pier,  Etta  Huntley,  Annie 
Winder,  Edna  McGregor,  Carrie  McGregor, 
Birdie  Rose,  Louis  Phillippi,  Wilson  Black¬ 
burn,  Grant  Whitney,  Clarence  Gould,  Charles 
Clark,  James  Clark,  Willard  Cole,  Ida  Jlouck, 
Fannie  Horton,  Alice  Snyder,  Walter  Herron, 
Mary  Herron,  May  Foremn,  Verne  McGeorge, 
Geo.  TL  Brninard,  Daisy  Allen,  Laurie  Eaton, 
Mary  Stauard,  Allie  Barnes,  Ella  Herron. 

Jjfcj  COLUMBIA  BICYCLE* 

/C'Yjjf  i'  It  Uwhnt  every  hoy  wants,  and 

/Novell  \  what  every  man  ought  to  have, 
f  11  Send  Scent  stump  for  catalogue 

I it  and  price-list  to 

WIp®  The  Pope  M’f’g  Co., 

I"*  595  Washington' 8t,  ltoston,  Maws. 

New  York  Hiding  School  8-lth  St.  near  4th  Avenue. 

OnilTli  Don’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
uUU  I  II  Settlement.  IUuntratcd  Cut ahtuue free. 

J.  i1’.  ilANCHA,  Claremont,  Hurry  do.,  Vo. 

Q/k  SAMPLE  CARDS.  ALL  Now  name  on  10c.  Agt* 
”«»  Oiitlll  »«*  «'A  Ifll  UIIIIKS  Ttlrmtmrham  fit 


DITSON  &  CO.  are  the  sole  agents  for  tha  United 
States  for  the  maguineeat  Novello  List  of  Oratorios, 
Operas,  Olceii,  I'art  Songs,  &c.  The  separate  Anthems, 
Choruses,  or  Glees  cost  6  cts,  to  11)  eta  each,  and  are 
very  largely  used  for  occasional  singing-  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  excellent  anti  practical  Instructive  works, and 
are  called  “Primer#,”  but  are  really  a  great  deal  more: 

1.  RuniMKNTs  ok  Music.  By  oummlngs.  ...  $  .50 

2.  A  it'r  OK  PlA.No  PLAVtSO.  By  Pauer .  1.00 

X.  Tint  OluiAN.  Hy  Stainer . 80 

4.  Hl.NUIMl  Ry  Kaudegger. . 2.00 

5.  Musical  Foams.  Ry  Pauer . l.(X) 

6.  Uakmony.  By  Stainer . 60 

?,  IXHTIUIMKNTATUIS.  By  I'rOUt .  1.00 

H,  Vioi.in.  Hy  Tours . 1.00 

0.  Musical  Twits.  RvHHdnw, . so 

10.  Composition.  By  Statue r . 1.00 


CLARKE’S  ANTHEMS  and  RESPONSES 

Price  $1.50.  By  WM.  HORATIO  CfL A KKE.  Anthems 
of  rare  beauty,  which  will  he  favorites  with  any  choir 
thut  adopts  them. 

MASnM  ft  HOApLEY’S  SYSTEM  FOR  BEGINNERS,  .  $0.25 
MASON  &  HU AuLE Y:S  MtTHOD  FOK  PIANOFORTE,  .  8.75 

Tw«  famous  methods  tiy  two  of  the  best  pianoforte 
teachers  In  the  country.  Begin  with  one  method  !  End 
with  the  other  I 

OLIVER  DITSON  Jfc  CO.,  Boston. 

Established  1834. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 

MOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED 
^  the  Author.  A  now  and  great 

Jt  X.  i  Medical  Work,  warranted  the 

\X  best  aud  cheapeat.  Indl#iien#able 
LlgnlpQflNLA  to  every  man,  entitled  ”  The  Hcl. 
rf  O-  anon  of  Life,  or  Helf.preserva 

tton bound  lp  finest  French 
muslin,  omboeBed,  full  gilt.  300 
Y  J  pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  en- 

jNUHl|k  graving#,  I*  priumriptlouH,  price 
.^LjaBlsr ■///#/ oiily  *1.26,  sent  by  mail;  Ulus 
'jy  t rated  sample,  «  cents ;  send  now. 
YWflW  TIIVUFT  P  Address  Peabody  Medical  Instt- 
KilUW  lfllDIilir.tnteor  llr.  W.  fl.  I'AKKUK. 

4  Itulflnoh  Mi..  Itoalon. 


SIOQ 


A  Month  for 
TEACHERS 


Students,  Men  and  Ladles,  In  a  light  buBlnesaat  home. 
Send  for  Clrculur  to  P.  W.  ZIBGI.KK  .t  CO. 

#15  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  i*a. 


TRAWBERRT. 


COMMERCIAL 


BRINGS 


APRIL  fS 


0  /*  t. AtAtiHiirK  or  TMtK  Hmihy— fliKS. 
i,  Houiti'koui  At  I'utlihcrl  ltiP|»lM*rrl*'i,*7>ri'irtJ« 
|  tie*,  l;'.  New  r.n»pe*i,  lijpbritt  IVtti-4.  Ao. 
LovfttV  HumiII  Fro  ltd  nr*  the  beat* 

The  r.iUHUwMO,  tidily  |i Itirtt rr*l«  ct  (colored 
plftl'M),  tHIn  how  to  fol  aih!  km»w  th»*Jn. 
i’fce  Mont  MKACTirtTf,  anri  tr«PKUL  Small 
I  Kruil  i^jiCuliBkCUL*  over  Dublin  htu!. 

J.  T.  LOVKTT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


**•  “Many  flilly  people  despise  thy  precious, 
not  understanding  it.'’  Hut  no  one  despises 
Kidney-Wort  after  having  given  it  atrial. 
Those  that  have  used  it  agree  that  it  is  by  far 
the  best  medicine  known.  Its  action  is 
prompt,  thorough  and  lasting.  Don’t  take 
pills,  and  other  mercurials  that  poison  the 
system,  but  by  using  Kidney-Wort  restore  the 
natural  action  of  the  organs. — Ailv. 


SEEDS! 


FARMERS  I  It  pays  toliave  good  tools  and  seeds. 
p.iqocwcdc  I  It  pays  to  bay  of  a  reliable  house. 
bonUtutno  I  Wul  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
NURSERYMEN  I  n  [ u  at  rated  (  Iiitalogue. 

IMPLEMENTS 


Philadelphia  I<awn  NT  >wer, 

Oahoon  Jtrondv'nst  See 1  Sower,  vv  *'  /b 'G*  1 11  "* 

Matthews’  Seed  Drills,  uud  _ bOLE 

other  first  <la**H  goods.  WESTERN 

Entry!  him/  for  I  ho  Lawn,  Oar.  ACJKNT8. 

lien,  Grcenhrmsn  or  Nursery. 

Wn  WAIt  RANT  everything  as  represented. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  Bent  fim 

CHICAGO,  ILL TVhoi««i« au.ia.t*u.  ROCHESTER,  N.T. 

A  Descriptive  Illustrated  Nursery 

< JA  u  •  \  i  A  <  ■■  :  i  1  k  of  55  i  'age* 
tiT  Seat  to  all  applicants,  j  I 

WE  H.  MOON,  Morrisvllle,  Pa. 


WE  ARE  THE 
SOLE 

WESTERN 

AUKNTS. 


A  Specially  at  those  Nurseries-  Extra  Strong 
Oat-Door  Plants,  also  Fine  Pol  Plaids  (’henp. 
(Every  variety  of  Iiardy  Trees  ami  Plants,  both 
Fruit  and  Ornamental.)  Send  for  our  Catalogue. 

Address,  w.  K.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


PERSONALS. 


General  Grant  is  arranging  to  entertain  his 
friends  in  princely  stylo  at  Long  Branch  this 
season. 

Pope  Leo.  XIII.  rises  at  six  and  says  Mass 
in  his  private  chapel.  He  breakfasts  early; 
dines  at  two  and  sups  at  nine.  At  eleven  he 
goes  to  bed. 

Ex-Postmaster  General  James  bus  bought  a 
house  on  Gratneroy  Park,  New  York,  and  says 
he  prefers  private  to  public  life. 

The  wife  of  Sergeant  Mason  is  described  as 
rather  tall  and  slender,  between  25  and  30 
years  of  ago,  with  dark  hair,  blue  eyes  and 
with  a  gentle  and  modest  air. 

Mr.  Dalryruple,  the  great  wheat,  farmer  of 
the  Northwest,  has  sold  180,000  worth  of  his 
Dakota  land  to  George  Howe,  of  Bradford, 
Pa.  lie  lluds  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
decrease  his  acreage. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  an  American  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  person  of  a  man  living  in 
Prcsoott,  Arizona.  The  man,  who  is  now  in 
poor  circumstances,  was  a  playmate  of  the 
Prince  when  both  were  hoys. 

Kx  Senator  Conk  ling  bus  been  invited  to 
address  the  students  of  the  Virginia  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  the  next,  commencement,  and 
it  is  thought  that  he  will  do  so.  Readjustees 
have  succeeded  the  oid  corps  of  professors  at 
this  school,  which  is  at  Blacksburg. 


White  Elephant  Potato. 


Food  your  Stock 


WITH  TfIK 


TOBACCO  SEED. 


I ’offer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  the  “  BRAND  "  To¬ 
bacco  Seeil  a  variety  extensively  grown  In  t.he  Che¬ 
mung  Valley,  and  hem  In  high  repute  for  Its  large- 
size  leaves  and  superior  qualities.  Per  ounce,  *0  c-U.; 
per  half  ounce.  35  cents,  <1.  A.  QOfF,  .Ik.. 

Elmira.  Chemung  Co..  N.  V. 


,838jros2.p0|y|0NA  NURSERY! 

/  KIKFFKK’S  115  W RIIJ  PEAKS, 

/  w  \i>lnnclic!iii*r,'.lt.  Vermm  and  Sharp- 

I  J  lless  Sti'HwtM-rnes.  Outlihcvt,  Sonlie- 

\  *  /kiiii,  and  Gregg  Raspberries.  Black 

\  Mf/  berries,  (Jritprw  .uid  Currents  Fruits 
Yjj1/  ami  FlownrB,  Trees  .V  Plants.  Cal  a  toy  nr 
fftt.  WM.  I'.vltuv,  Parry  P.O..N.J. 


j&toch  $a»Utu. 

40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES  Mostly  Imported. 

60  llaiiibleloiiiaii  Stallions, 

AND  MARKS  OF  T£1K  FINEST  BREEDING 
Largest  Herd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest,  milk  records  in  America. 


separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  wit), 
milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  Is  wanted, 
iw  correspondence  solicited. 

S.I1ITIINA  POWELL, 
Lakeside  .Stock  Parin, 

SYRAOnsR,  N.  Y 

VIRGINIA  GO-OPERATIVE  p'oi‘V.?ntVv  a  k""'1 

Registered  Jersey  (.’attic  of  best  butter  strains  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  Iti  the  State,  kept  on 

(In . farms,  mid  umat  successful  at  Virginia  Stall 

Kalrs.  Young  stock  Tor  sal'*.  Also  I'otnwolil,  Shrop 
shire  and  South  Umvu  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  am) 
Jersey  Kelt  Bwlmt.  and  all  the  leading  varieties  ot 
purebred  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  M.  11.  ROWE, 
Look  Box  04,  Fredericksburg.  Vu. 


jmplrmeni»  and  ihachincry. 


Mowing  Machine. 

*1  III  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  Mowing  , Machine  the 
MEADOW  KING  lias  no  equal  The  simplest,  strong 
os t  nntl  most  durable  Mower  lit  the  world.  No  Shle- 
Druft,  no  weight  on  the  horse’s  nock. 

IKE  NEW  GREGG  REAPER. 

Kimaalles  all  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 
the  .Meadow  King  Mower.  Il  ls  a  single  wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 
Address 

GREGG  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

TrnmsnshurK,  N.  V. 

Also  Manufacturer?  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &e. 

Buy  Porter’s  Hay  Carrier 

the  acknowledged 

r — ^  standard  Carrier  of 

__  .  America;  you  can 

AjalHa.  then  manufarture 

,'BSir  r  ,l"'1  I|SI’  Ul*w  in- 

iGMMnEfj !  ventlon,  represented 

b.V  out,  without  pay- 

,S5  llljliil  CM 

jji.lil*-  - — 1V~  ■  t-w  ’  fTF*  send  $U,»nd  I  Will  si  tid 

!_ _ _ _ -  the  Pol  ter  I ’a  I  i'll  I  ‘-III 

gie  Tree  nml  Nllng 
with  right  to  use  It.  No  Carrier  perfect  without  It. 
Th*-  Porter  Carrier  was  awarded  first  premiums  at 
the  Minnesota  Iowa,  Missouri  amt  llllnnls.sinfe  fairs, 
and  the  great  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  IHsOsmd  ’HI, over 
all  others  Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  semi  for  II 
luslruled  (ilreillnr.  t  also  have  a  pi  mi  for  a  model 
barn,  with  n  dhigruni,  showing  style  of  building.  and 
a  detailed  description  of  same,  with  builders' estimate 
of  materials,  giving  size  of  each  piece  of  limber, 
number  of  Shingles,  and  pounds  of  nulls  used  In  Its 
const nu: Gun.  X  will  semi  same  on  receipt  of  stamp 
J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa,  III. 


THE  GREGG  RAKE. 

Can  lie  Oprrslrd  by  the  Ifoot  Alone, 

Leaving  both  hands  free  lor  driving  Can  he  opera  ted 
as  a  complete  Ham!  Dumping  Rake,  at  the  will  of  tin* 
'river  Can  be  ope  sited  easily  by  any  Boy  or  Girl 
who  can  drive  a  horse,  first  class  lit  every  particular. 
Strong  and  Durable.  Best  of  Material.  Well  fin¬ 
ished.  Thoroughly  tested,  nover  falls  Send  for  Cir¬ 
culars.  Address 

GREGG  &  CO..  Sole  Manufactphrus, 

Trumunxlnirg,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  tie. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

18  0  2. 

^flimamdiPimry 


Lawn  Mower? 


7’ ii- sixes  to  it  n.i.vn  usjz. 
Il'Vhr/- d«r  from  *21  to  5  1  /'»«*•*, 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

GRAHAM,  EMI, EH  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Mruiufiieturars, 

Bill  market  St.,  lMilUdelplilu,  l*». 


SIOOO  REWARD 

fur  any  mnrlune  hull  in</cn  much  Wnpsrrhrot  in  l  day  as  the 
\t  I  O*  “T*  It  beats  all  other 

V  B  0  (J  IV  /'nk  A  Bullers,  having 

1  >  Oil  I  ^  fl  ' 

•toedernaiuleonUl  ^  .  ~ 

Circular  ennflrudng  this  tnullrd  free.  Scud  for  It. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  COM  PAN  Y.  Newark.  Ohio. 

Uwgai*  of  i'lioais  mad  tlwoaly  Umoutmotunin  la  th.  world. 


1.50 

IIumIic]* 

in 

ONE 
>  DAY. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


SEED  STORE 


•TO  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 


Xl//  /  /  is  manifest  that  lYom  GOOD  SEEDS 

lr::^  L  T  cun  tlooil  VeaeUblOH  be  obt  a  i  tied 

V  \ {jyA\T The  ckumeter of  l, A  N DKETIJ’S  SKIilb 
VV-G  ri  rl  Kpl  OLCD^ teeu  MibstuntiatoU  beyond  ail  question 
\  r  V  They  are  tlu*  STANDARD  for  Quality.  Over 

r  j  iiroi^  ?  ’• — —l  ill  ,/'‘O0  acre#  In  Garden  K*t<1  Crops  nailer  our  own 

founded  I  mu,  - *  cultivation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  tor  thorn  in  orioumlscakc 

m  P^ces  and  Catalogue .  Addicss  " 

DAVID  LANORETH  &.  SONS. 31  and  23 S.  Sixth  Street.  Philadelphia 


Beware  of  Spurious  Sorts  Offered. 

This  superb  late  variety,  introduced  by  us  last  season,  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  over  ten  thousand  growers,  South,  East 
North  and  West.  We  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the  wonderful  reports  and  gratifying  results  all  around  the  circle,  and 
now  again,  with  the  utmost  confidence  recommend  it  as  the  heat  Winter  Potato  yet  introduced.  Per  peck,  $1;  per  bushel, 
$3.50;  per  barrel,  $0.50.  By  express  or  railroad.  If  by  mail  one  pound  lor  50  cents;  three  pounds,  $1.00. 

“■■»&<«  J.  M.  THORBUKN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  YOrk, 


Largest  collection  in  the  country, 
li  t?™  Catalogues  Ir’eee. 


Waste  oil  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 


FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 


Just  the  thing. 

PRICKS  rtTCDTJCKIY. 
BARROWS,  SAVKKY  &  CO..  Limited 
PHn.AMH.iim  Pa. 


Sreta.  Stella.  £lan  «.  Sc. 


TRY  RICE'S  HEW  ONION  SEED. 

Produced  rrorn  the  Unost  and  most,  perfect,  H  ed 
Onions  oulv.  which  arc  carefully  sHrclcd  by  hand. 

WARRANTED  TO  CROW 
On  trial,  on  receipt  of  heed,  and  ir  not,  perfectly  satis 
factory  to  be  returned  (•>  ns,  and  srmnvmt  paid  re¬ 
funded.  We  have  supplied  many  of  the  lurg  stoplnll 
raisers  In  this  country  with  mil*  seed  fur  ypai'M,  amt 
can  furnish  special  testimonials  as  to  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  crops  produced  Being  seed  growers,  we 
call  save  you  the  dcnlora’  prnflt.  Write  us,  before  or¬ 
dering  elsewhere,  for  special  prices,  and  stale  kinds 
und  quantities  wanted  Addrens  JERi  >JIK  Jt  RICK  A 
CO., Cmnlrrnlge.N.Y, (Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Gardena). 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ij  4  YV  1ST  M  (  )  W  10 1 1. 

jrpassing  all  Others  and  Pronounced  the  Best 


ioqi)  !t  •»  ttic  llght- 

lOO/w  eat,  runs  more 

easily,  cuts  ltmg- 
er  grass,  ia  more 

/  durable,  requires 

less  repairs, cuts 
iX  grass  m  o  r  e* 

.smoothly.  Is  less 
L  liable  to  obstrue 

- —  lion,  ami  In  of 

J;  *’ 's  more  handsome 

rf-c  .'ffj  appearance  than 

'  '  nstgmfr  any  other  Slower 

upon  the  market.  The Potilisyl  vaniabuite  AgrleUlUiral 
Soelety  says:  "ll  will,  we  believe,  wear  longer,  do  the 
work  better  with  less  labor,  than  any  other  Mower, 
(me  ortho  peeul  lari  ties  Is  that  It  cuts  higher  grass 
than  any  other  Mower.” 

It  Is  pronounced  by  competent  Judges  the  beat 
Lawn  Mower  (tie  world  ever  produced. 

Every  Mower  warranted.  Address 


Lloyd,  Supplee  &  Walton, 

Pliiliitlelpliia,  I'ii 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER. 

ir  Cheap, 

m^RSL  ^Portable. 


i nued  Catalog 
v  'l,.~  giving  mu  i 

valuable  Inii 

matioa  free. 

Adi  KICK  A IV  dlAN’F  CO,, 

Wii.vnissbnroi  l*n, 


Address, 


Pennock’s  Patent  Road  jviachini 

"flLf  ,Ht  PnE 

hci5E|IT0H TRIAL. k  «. 


Manufacturers  of  *’  M.ttrlilcss  "  llump-Seruper 

S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS’  CO.,  © 

Kcuuctt  Square,  Pa.,  and  Fort  Wajue,  lml. 


^mplemcntsi  and  Machinery. 


Jimplementsf  and  IftarlDnmi, 


Over  1.500  dUlinrt  T’nrieties.  All  strong  Plants, 

each  labeled,  (tellvereil  *u(ely  by  mail.  I.rirg«'sl  assort¬ 
ment.  Low  nrlcCM.  lu  business  2S  y  inrs.  Guarant'* 
satin/iirtion.  St.vok  eomprlmiM  nU  drsirahls  varieties.  Only 
mati  i  n*  plants  sent..  Our  umv  lllimtreied  Mnn«l-0**oh. 
sent  free,  contain*  name  ami  description  of  each  plant,  with 
iu  itriietiens  for  MlK-r.-ssfn  I  ri|if  iv.i  I  ion.  han't purrJxttM i plants 
rls.nrhrrr  brf'art  rtitlintf  fornurn'W  it  a  tlft.  flflfll# 
All  levers  of  /Aer-r*  should  have  our  rrANU  uUUiV 
I'- very  bumr  of  rt.irp  filnn/s  should  have  it.  Kvory  one  wnnU 
ing  new  and  r/m>v»  I  an  ft  'henld  .end  for  nur  itand-lUjuk. 

IIGUPKS.  RROTUKK  *  THOMAS, 

Ctutnnv  Hit.t.  Nctsseries,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


ytin!l>c'i*  4  a ne  Seed. 

Stmthwestern  grown.  Weighs  CO  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
With  full  Instructions  for  making  syrup.  Price  $1.00 
f  r  (iO  lbs.  Less  amount  ltlc.  pr.  Ih. 

C.  .1.  RKYNOLDS,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  BASKETS.  -  BEST,  CHEAPEST.  Free 
circular.  N.  t>  EATTERSON.  Bn ffaln.  V  V 

rr,  sp  ,V„V;,!,:.T0  all 

L'/  t-yi  ^  Co 1 1 n try  Homes m  under 
/ /  /  //  fully  liberal  oilers  of 

•r  4  #/  y  M't’  Small  Fruit  IMunls. 

very  targe  and  line  stock. 
AlsoGttAPR  Vines  Se- d 
eteimp for catalogua  E.P.ROE.CotiiwaiUin-Hmbou.N.A 


Hardy  i  i<j. mn  um>,  v  nies,  Kohi-s,  *■-.  New  spring 
l*K  I  c ..  t.isT.  with  prices  i'  ij  ini,  l.uoo.malleu/rer. 
Send  at  mil- for  descriptive  l*'Kt  'IT  ami  Illustrated 
OltN  UltNTAI.  catalogues,  n  cents  fair  prices, 
prompt  attention  un  t  reliable  stock.  Address 

IVM.  H,  LITTI.U,  K  or  heater,  N.  Y. 


SEEDSMEN, 

158  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER’S 

$100  PREMIUM  cARAD£tH"A“” 

for  the  largest  and  earliest  yields.  Send  for  Descrip.  C|Ww|*  9ni]  I  hi  iti  III  t*  ll  f  W 

tlvo  Circulars.  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogues  free.  ^  «II1U  I  III  [lit  UK.  II  IN, 

„  _ _  i*-  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER,  R„  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

• 8«  Slate  St.,  Albanj,  ».  Y.  Ho.imxsa  ,s'*  -• 1  "'“Lt-Wrk 

KISSENA  NURSERIES 

TREES  and  SHRUBS,  OLH,  NEW,  RARE  and  HARDY 

Parsons  Sl  Sons  Co.  Limited. 
FLUSHING,  N.Y. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 


P  O.  Box  876. 


1.88  and  ID  I  Win  r  M. 

New  York 


APRIL  15 


jtyUMQXmZ. 


He  ought  to  know — Teacher:  “What  kind 
of  bird  did  Noah  send  out  of  the  ark?” — Small¬ 
est  Boy  in  the  class  (after  a  pause) :  "A  dove, 
sir.” — Teacher:  “Very  well:  but  I  should  have 
thought  some  of  you  big  boys  would  have 
known  that.” — “Tall  Pupil:  “Please,  sir,  that 
boy  ought  to  know,  sir;  ’cause  his  father’s  a 
bird-ketcher,  sir.” 

A  Londoner  who  lately  crossed  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  Ogdensburg,  asked  his  hack-driver  as 
to  the  population  and  form  of  government  of 
Ogdensburg.  On  beiDg  informed  that  it  was 
an  incorporated  city,  the  chief  officer  of  which 
was  a  mayor,  he  inquired,  “  And  does  the 
mayor  wear  the  insignia  of  office?” — “Insignia 
— what’s  that?”  asked  the  astonished  Packman 
— “  Why,  a  chain  about  his  neck,”  explained 
the  cockney. — “  Oh,  bless  you,  no,"  responded 
the  other;  “ he’s  perfectly  harmless,  and  goes 
about  loose.” 


Duty  to  Others. 

Chambersburg,  July  22,  1875. 

This  is  to  let  the  people  know  that  I,  Anna 
Maria  Kidder,  wife  of  Tobias  Krider,  am  now 
past  seventy-four  years  of  age.  My  health 
has  been  very  bad  for  some  years  past.  I 
was  troubled  with  weakness,  bad  cough,  dys¬ 
pepsia,  great  debility  and  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  I  was  so  miserable  I  could  hardly  eat 
anything.  I  heard  of  Hop  Bitters,  and  was  re¬ 
solved  to  try  them.  I  have  only  used  three 
bottles,  and  I  feel  wonderfully  good,  well  and 
strong  again.  My  bowels  are  regular,  my 
appetite  good,  and  cough  all  gone.  I  feel  so 
well  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  the  people 
know,  as  so  many  knew  bow  bad  I  was,  what 
the  medicine  has  done  for  me,  so  they  can  cure 
themselves  with  it. 

ANNA  M.  KRIDER,  Wife  of  Tobias  Krider. 


The  Lone  Star. 


Published  semi- weekly  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  $5  a  year 
The  brightest,  newsiest,  most  readable,  roost,  reliable 
paper  In  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  Contains  all  the  news 
of  the  day  in  condensed  form.  All  topics  of  interest 
to  the  people  Impartially  and  fearlessly  treated. 
Mining  news  a  special  ty.  Correspondence  from  Mexico 
and  all  the  mining  camps  of  New  Mexico.  El  Paso, 
the  great  railroad  center  of  the  southwest,  has  al¬ 
ready  four  railroads  and  three  more  coming.  The 
Denver  of  the  South  west.  The  Gateway  to  Northern 
Mexico. 

THE  LONE  STAR  Is  now  In  its  Sixth  Volume,  and 
was  an  established  journal  long  before  the  other  El 
Paso  papers  were  dreamed  of.  Sample  copies  free. 
$5  a  year :  $2.75  six  months  ;  $1.50  three  months. 

NEWMAN  &  SHANNON, 

Editors  and  Publish krs. 


THEONLvPERFECriS , 


1  Jr. -11  L '  rtrirc.^'  --- 

SewingWachine^ 

SIMPLEST, LATEST  IMPROVED/* 

MOST  DURABLE  & 


^  AND  MAKE  HOME 

Sewing 

- —  -*  JVIachineCo. 
30  Union  Square  NY  chicagq.  ill. 

ORAMCC  MASS.  OR  ATLANTA  GA  ■ 


Little  Butter-Cup. 


This  machine  Is  a  butter  cutter  and  mold  used  for 
extracting  molds  from  the  lump  or  firkin.  Molds, 
weighs  and  prints  at  one  stroke.  Extracts  12  molds 
a  minute.  Send  stamps  for  circular  to 

JAS.  MASON,  Dalton,  Mass. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU, 

If  you  rim  a  Mower  or  Reaper,  to  pur¬ 
chase  n  BOSS  Sickle  Grinder. 

II  rHI  pay  you  if  von  want  to  handle  a 
reliable  Sickle  Grinder  and  one  that  is 
sold  at  ri*sonahl«  prices,  to  handle  the 
BOSS,  .ore  lions  Sickle  Grinders  arc 
sold  every  year  than  all  others  made. 

Send  for  rrico  List  and  Catalogue, 
Agents  wanted  for  unoccupied  territory. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS, 

Vtruukega.ti,  Ills. 

Maun’f’n  «f  Pumps,  Windmills,  »w. 


*>*  k 


SENIOR 


AND 


UcKeye  Junior 

AWN  JyjoWER 


.TTTNTIO  R 

1“  BUCKEYE  ” 


LAWN  MOWERS 

FULLY  ’TESTED, 

AND  PROVED  TO  BE  THE 

MOST  RELIABLE 

LAWN  MOWERS 

In  th.e  Market. 


Try  one  and  you  will  Buy  It. 


Ilf  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


MANUFACTURED  BT 


AST  j*00SM/p. 

Springfield!). 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  S Tiring1  field,  Ohio 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  00., 

BROCKPORT,  Ed.  Y. 

Mowers,  Reapers  and  Self-Binders. 


—ABE — 

SUP  ER1  OR 

IN  POINT  OP 

Manufacture  &  Finish, 

DURABILITY 

—AND— 

Efficiency. 


THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 

IN  ALL  THE 

Grain-Growing 

COUNTRIES 

of  The  World ! 

And  Always  with  the  Same 

Satisfactory  Result. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.’S  Reapers  and  Mowers  aro  the  Most  Successful 
made.  They  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and  Hilly  Eaud,  and  for  all  Conditions  of  Ground 
and  Crop,  the  Rest  Machines  in  use* 
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the  Johnston  Harvester  Co.’s  Harvester  and  String;  Binder- 

branch  Offices,  73  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  HI.,  and  1  &  2  Cliiswell  St.,  Eondon,  Eng 
t3f~  Agents  Wanted  In  all  Unoccupied  Territory.  t-&~  Send  for  Circulars 


Stubles,  bolld  front  000  feet,  Farm  Houfc.  Residence. 


OAKLAWN  FARM. — M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Proprietor, 

WAYNE,  DU  PAGE  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Largest  Importing  and  Jlorse  Breeding  Establishment  In  the  World.  Nearly  BOO  of 
the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Perclieron  race  have  been  added  to  It  by  direct  importations  from  France, 
since  1872,  and  during  seventeen  months  367  have  been  imported. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  history  of  Percheron  race,  free.  Write  for  Catalogue '  ‘  N  ” 
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Veteran  Corn  Sheller 


FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

Just  the  thing  for  Mill,  Farm  and  Plan¬ 
tation, 

Powir  and  Hand  Corn  Shelter*  oi  all 
and  to  anlt  all  want*. 

HORSE  POWERS,  JACKS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  SANDWICH  MANUF’O  CO., 

Sandwich,  Illinois. 


White  Elephant 

POTATOES  GROWN 

from  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co's  seed.  All  varieties  war¬ 
ranted  puro  and  first-class.  Remit  by  Mouey  Order 
on  Fort  Edward,  N.  V.  P.  O.  Will  dueouut  on  largo 
lots. 

WHITE  ELEPHANT . $5.00  per  bbl. 

Burbank .  3.50  “  “ 

Beauty  of  hkbrok .  Luo  •*  *• 

Late  Beauty  of  Hkbkon .  3.50  “  " 

FRANK  QUA.  Hartford,  Wash’n  Co.,  N.  V. 

BIDWELL  Strawberry 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Egl  DOC  haB  ttlG  largest  and  finest  stock 
Klip  in  the  country,  which  he  offers 
■  1  ■  ■  ■  w  ™  at  very  low  rates. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE, 

Corn  wall-oil -Hudson,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Conservatory  of  Music. 
There  are  lu  attendance  at  this  institution,  this  term, 

951  STUDENTS. 

Next  term  begins  April  17th.  closes  June  24.  Classes 
or  private.  Call  or  send  for  calendar  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

E.  TOUKJEE,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES, 

For  Potatoes,  Corn,  Onions,  Tobacco,  Vegetables,  etc- 


ONIONS. 

Has  used  the  “  Complete  Manure  for  light  soils ”  on  Onions  for  several 
“  years  with  big  results."  Economy  of  the  Mapes  Manure  for  onions 
compared  with  stable  manure,  12  two-horse  loads  per  acre — larger 
yields. 

'  \VM.  C.  RoDLE,  Chester,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  January  5,  1882,  writes :  “  1  have 
used  the  Mapes  Onion  Manure  (complete  for  light  noil)  for  several  years  u  ith  Inn 
remit*.  Some  raisers  seem  to  think  It  v  --ts  ton  much,  but  If  they  would  carefully 
compare  the  prices  paid  for  stable  manure  with  the  price  paid  Tor  the  Mapes  Onion 
Manure,  together  wllli  what  Is  realised  from  the  use  of  each  one:  they  would  llnd 
that  11  cost  not  more  than  stable  manure,  buf  (/..  <.  t  use  stable  manure  to  the 
amount  of  13  to  13  t  wo- ho  rati  loads  per  acre  on  the  onion  ground.  This  year  I  used 
1,800  pounds  of  the  Mapea  Onion  Manure  per  acre  alone  {broadcast  and  harrowed 
in  i.  /  Mad  cm  extraordinary  bip  yield,  though  1.(00  to  :.JKI  ihs.  |  er  acre  of  the  Mapns 
Onion  M2U11UV  Is  enough,  no  doubt,  to  use  per  acre,  Alongside  I  Used  12  tWoltorSC 
loads  of  ti table  manure  to  the  acre,  and  while  I  had  about  the  same  yield,  the 
stable  manure  cost  much  more,  and  is  more  expensive  to  handle  than  the  Mapes 
Complete  Manure." 

ONIONS. 

“  The  Mapes  Complete  Manure  for  light  soils ”  used  three  years  on 
Onions  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Less  expense  and  less  labor 
compared  with  stable  manure.  “  A  ”  Brand  on  wheat  equal  to  stable 
manure  and  at  half  the  cost. 

A_  K.  HOUSE.  Chester,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y.,  January  2,  1882.  write* :  “I  have  used 
the  Mapes  Complete  Manure  for  Onions  on  the  same  field  (soil,  bog  meadow)  for 
three  i:1)  years,  with  the  most  sat  isfactory  results.  I  have  kept  no  account  of  actual 
yields  ;  1  only  know  that  I  have  always  had  (food  crop*  with  less  expense  and  lees 
labor  on  account  of  the.  Mapes  Manure  not.  bringing  in  weeds  nice  the  -  table  ma¬ 
nure  I  have  used  Thr  Marls  "  A  ”  Brand  Compute  Manure  on  my  wheat  along¬ 
side  of  stable  manure,  and  the  results  were  equally  us  good  with  the  Mapes  and 
did  not  cost  one  half  as  much  as  stable.  I  shall  want  more  of  the  Mapes  Manuhk 
ju  the  spring.” 

.SEND  POSTAL  FOR 
NEW  PAMPHLET. 


PERMANENT  EFFECTS  OF  TIIE  MAPES 
POTATO  MANURE. 


Dr  Henry  .Stewart  gives  in  the  agricultural  columns  of  the  New  York  Times, 
weekly  edition,  Feb.  15th,  1882,  a  fiill  detailed  account  of  8JCVKN  SUCCESSIVE 
CrO.OJ)  CHOUS,  including  Potatoes,  Rye,  Hungarian  Grass,  Sweet  Corn,  on  three 
acres  of  rery  poor,  worn-out, light  laud,  from  a  hikoi.k  application  of  three  bags  per 
acre  or  THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE,  1878.  No  fertilizer  of  manure  of  any  kind 
used  since. 


HIGH  STANDARD  AND  CHEAPNESS  OF 
TIIE  MAPES  MANURE. 

Extract  from  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  February,  1882. 

“  Among  the  makers  of  fertilizers  •  the  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano 
Compuuy  '  early  took  the  ground  that  the  proper  way  to  build  up  a  reputation  was 
to  court  analyses  of  their  fertilizers.  We  have  recently  been  shown  the  returns 
of  some  thirty  analyses,  made  at  different  experiment  stations.  The  samples 
were  In  part  sent  by  farmers  and  In  part  were  tuken  by  representatives  of  the 
stations  from  stock  on  sale.  In 

NO  CASE  IHD  TDK  PERCENT  AGES  OP  THE  VALUABLE  CONSTITUENTS  FALL 
SHORT  OF  THE  AMOUNT  CLAIMED. 

The  valuation  at  the  stations,  as  calculated  from  the  analysis,  averaged  for  the 
whole 

$1.15  PER  TON  HIGHER  THAN  THE  SELLING  PRICE. 

Some  samples  were  worth  rather  more  and  some  a  little  less,  but  the  average 
Isas  above  stated.  It  Is  proper  to  add  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  tobacco- 
growers  in  Connecticut,  the  growers  of  asparagus,  cauliflower  and  other  ’  truck  1 
on  Long  Island,  and  the  potato  and  wheat  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  all  show  that 


the  plants  And  in  the  fertilizers  the  value  Indicated  by  the  chemists. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO,, 

Agricuiiuriii  Chemists,  i  58  Front  Street,  New  York. 

p jr  New  stock  of  No .  1  Peruvian  Guano,  “  Standard,”  ”  Lobos  ”  and  “  Guaranteed.”  Send  for  prices. 


■I 


UfelM 

Si*.  M*'.  TSrtl-  ' 


^A/Try  VvO*A 


Vol  XLL  No.  1682. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  22,  1882. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2,00  PEE  TEAR, 
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<T.I]c  IHnnjartX 


THE  CENTENNIAL  GRAPE. 


I  inclose  Mr.  Van  Wormer’s  statement. 
He  is  one  of  our  most  skillful  horticulturists, 
and  has  watched  this  grape  with  me,  seeing  it 
almost  daily  for  years,  and  has  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  it  whatever.  I  might  add  to  his 
statement  that  the  Centennial  D  a  native,  and 
belongs  to  the  Northern  type,  of  our  Fill's 
cestivalis  class.  My  observation  and  exper¬ 
ience  induce  me  to  believe  that  it  is  from  this 
type  and  class  we  are  to  obtain  our  best 
grapes.  1  have  uo  desire  to  introduce  a  new 
grape,  unless  in  some  important  respects  it 
surpasses  our  old  ones.  I  have  endeavored  to 
study  and  understand  the  grape  question 
thoroughly,  and  believe  that  most  of  our  poor 
grapes  have  been  introduced  by  persons  who 
have  not  fully  comprehended  what  is  required 
for  a  satisfactory  grape.  We  have  gone  at 
haphazard  aud  have  not  paid  attention 
enough  to  the  botanical  class  from  which  our 
grapes  have  originated.  We  have  been  striv¬ 
ing  for  hardiness  and  earliness,  but  we  want 
quality  as  well,  and  we  want  more  satisfactory 
long- keeping  grapes  for  Winter  use,  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  being  still  our  most  popular  Winter 
grape.  Quite  too  many  of  our  grapes  are  per¬ 
ishable,  and  must  be  sold  or  used  as  soon  as 
ripe.  The  Northern  type  of  our  Labrusca 
grapes  all  belong  to  this  perishable  class,  and 
some  of  our  best  native  hybrids,  notably  the 
Delaware  and  Elvira.  The  skin  of  all  of  these 
grapes  is  too  thin  and  tender.  The  Southern 
types  of  our  Labrusca  grapes  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  this  respect,  aud  they  ai“e  also  better 
iu  quality,  but  iu  other  thiugs  they  fait  The 
foliage  mildews,  the  vines  are  tender,  and 
they  ate  too  late  in  ripening.  Borne  of  their 
seedlings,  however,  three  or  four  removes 
from  the  originals,  are  far  more  hopeful. 

I  have  not  seen  all  of  the  new  grapes,  but  I 
have  ou  my  grounds  more  than  a  hundred 
varieties,  and  there  is  certainly  not  one  of 
i  hem,  new  or  old,  so  satisfactory  to  me  as  the 
Centennial.  I  am  far  from  believing  it  to  be 
perfect,  aud  feel  confident  that  there  are  i  etter 
grapes  to  come  from  our  native  class-s  in  the 
future;  but,  taking  ail  of  its  features  into 
consideration,  I  believe  it  iB  now  our  best 
native  gr  .  pe.  The  hard  freeze  of  the  night  of 
October  4,  ruined  the  flavor  of  all  of  my 
Labrusca  grapes,  while  the  flavor  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  remained  good,  though,  of  course, 
somewhat  injured,  aud  the  foliage  held  on 
intact  fora  week,  while  that  of  the  Delaware 
was  all  blown  off  in  two  days.  The  Centen¬ 
nial  is  being  tested  in  North  Carolina,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Hudson,  iu  Southern  and  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  and  near  Mansfield  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  I  have  sent  specimens  of  the  fruit  to 
Charles  Downing  and  J.  J.  Tho  ..as  and  it 
meets  their  kind  commendation. 

Characteristics  of  the  Centennial. 

It  belongs  to  a  different  botanical  class  from 
most  of  our  varieties.  It  ripens  late  enough 
to  keep  for  Winter  use.  It  never  drops  off 
from  the  clusters.  The  skin  is  tough  and 
durable,  and  seldom  cracks  open  while  ripen 
ing.  The  color  is  new  and  unique.  There  is 
in  it  probably  more  grape  sugar  than  in  any 
other  native  grape,  new  or  old.  Its  only 
apparent  fault  is  that  the  seeds  are  rather 
numerous;  still  they  are  not  as  plentiful  as  in 
many  others.  It  originates  from  a  type  that 
has  few  representatives  but  is  very  promising, 
and  iu  a  far  northern,  healthy  climate,  much 
freer  from  sporadic  diseases  than  the  climate 
further  south.  There  has  seldom  bten  any 
appearance  of  mildew  upon  the  foliage,  while 
other  varieties  have  suffered  severely,  and  no 
signs  of  rot  in  the  berries.  The  pistils  and 
stamens  are  very  perfect,  the  clusters  always 
compact  and  full,  and  the  vines  inclined  to 
over-bear,  unless  part  of  the  fruit  is  pinched 
off.  The  reports  from  tests  in  other  climates 
will  not  be  ready  until  next  Fall,  but  as  far  as 
heard  from  they  are  satisfactory. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  D.  S.  Marvin. 


The  Centennial  Grape. 

To  be  welcomed  by  the  public  a  new  grape 
should  be:  first,  a  vigorous  grower,  with  strong 
and  durable  foliage;  second,  it  must  be  hardy ; 
third,  the  fruit  must  be  of  high  quality.  There 
are  some  other  requiremen  ts  under  these  gene¬ 
ral  heads.  The  1  .her  of  the  roots  must  be  firm 
aud  capable  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of 
insect  enemies.  The  reproductive  organs  must 
be  normal  or  properly  developed,  so  that  a 
full  and  satisfactory  crop  may  be  grown.  The 
skin  must  be  thick  and  tough,  so  that  the  ber¬ 
ries  will  not  burst  and  rot  while  ripening  and 
keep  well  after  packing  for  Winter  use. 

[We  beg  to  ask  a  question:  Is  not  the  white 
Malaga  Grape  of  our  markets  the  best  of  keep¬ 
ers  ?  Is  its  skin  thick  and  tough  ? — Eds.] 
Believing  that  the  New  Centennial  Grape 
originated  by  ray  neigh  or,  Mr.  Daniel  8. 
Marvin,  meets  substantially  each  of  the  above 
requirements,  I  predict  for  it  a  great  future, 


not  alone  as  a  table  grape,  but  also  for  wine. 
To  my  taste,  it  has  more  grape  sugar  than  the 
Delaware,  resembling  it  somewhat  in  flavor, 
with  larger  berries  and  clusters.  It  yields  as 
full  crops  as  the  Concord,  ripening  ut  about 
the  same  time,  aud  It  keeps  as  well  as  the 
Catawba  for  Winter  use;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  it  is  the  handsomest  native  grape  I  have 
ever  seen — nearly  white  when  grown  in  the 
shade,  but  a  light  pink  when  grown  in  the 
sun,  and  so  clear  that  the  seeds  may  be  seen 
through  the  skin.  O.  B.  Van  Wormkr. 

[Several  bunches  of  this  grape  were  sent  to 
us.  Its  excellencies  are  well  set  forth  in  the 
above  articles.  The  only  objection  to  the 
grape  that  suggested  itself  to  us  is  that  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Marvin,  viz.,  too  many  seeds — 
or  rather,  too  large  seeds — Eds.] 

- ♦♦♦ - 

WHITE  ANN  ARBOR  GRAPE. 


I  noticed  Mr.  Campbell's  statement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  grape  in  a  late  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  and,  as  I  expected,  he  had  seen  those 
exhibited  at  Boston  that  had  been  picked  for 
two  weeks  and  shown  at  another  convention 
and  then  sent  on  to  Boston,  traveling  over  one 
thousand  miles. 

I  have  eaten  this  grape  two  seasons  fresh 
from  the  vine,  and  pronounce  it  a  first-class 
grape  in  every  respect.  Mr.  Barry,  at  the 
Rochester  meeting,  spoke  disparagingly  of  it, 
simply  from  having  seen  the  specimen  of  it  at 
Boston,  but  after  seeing  such  evidence  as  that 
given  below,  and  learning  what  has  been  my 
own  knowledge  of  thegrape,  he  acknowledged 
the  next  day  that  he  was  too  hasty,  and 
wished  to  recall  what  he  had  said  about  it. 
Here  are  two  testimonials  from  persons  who 
visited  the  original  vines. 

Under  date  of  November  10  last,  Norman  B. 
Ci vert,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  says:  “In  your 
communication  to-day,  you  ask  for  my  opinion 
of  your  seedling  grape,  the  White  Ann  Arbor. 
From  its  great  merit  I  hasten  to  comply  with 
your  request.  It  is  five  or  six  years  since  you 
first  called  my  attention  to  itgrowingon  vour 
premises;  since  that  time  1  have  given  especial 
attention  to  it,  noticing  closely  its  habits.  Its 
rapid  and  healthy  grow  th;  its  rich  and  hardy 
foliage  of  the  Concord  type,  never  blighting; 
its  hardiness  of  vine  not  winter- killing  with 
thermometer  twenty  degrees  below’  zero,  un¬ 
protected;  its  fruit  perfectly  free  from  mildew 
and  rot;  its  beautifully  formed  clusters  rich  in 
color  and  bouquet,  banging  well  to  the  stems 
when  fully  ripe;  its  luscious  flavor  without 
astringency  or  bitterness  of  skins  make  it 
the  most  desirable  of  all  the  new  varieties 
that  have  come  to  my  notice  since  you  called 
my  attention  to  it.  I  therefore  recommend  it 
to  all  grape  growers.” 

Dr.  James  A.  Rouce,  <  f  York  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  says  of  the  White  Ann  Arbor:  “I 
was  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Washte¬ 
naw  County  Pomological  Society.  I  there 
saw  the  finest  plate  of  white  grapes  I  have 
ever  seen,  both  in  appearam  e  and  quality. 
Having  a  desire  to  see  them  on  the  vines,  I 
visited  Mr.  Woodruff’s  grounds  three  days 
later,  and  was  happily  surprised  to  find  the 
vines  heavily  loaded  with  the  most  delicious 
grapes  I  have  ever  eaten,  and  I  have  visited 
the  vineyards  of  California  and  Europe.” 

Persons  who  have  new  white  grapes  should 
not  be  too  hasty  to  condemn  others. 

A.  M.  Purdy. 


ijorlicultimil. 


RURAL  EXPERIMENT  GROUNDS. 


Pea  Tests  of  the  New  Varieties. 


We  have  carefully  and  very  uniformly  as 
to  fertilizers  prepared  a  plot  of  ground  and 
sown  the  following  kinds  of  peas  (April  3,)  all 
of  which  are  new  except  the  Gem,  Wonder, 
Telegraph,  Telephone,  Landreth’s  Ex.  Early 
and  Philadelphia  Ex.  Early.  When  the 
American  Wonder  Pea  was  first  offered,  we 
tested  it  and  reported  that  it  was  very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Little  Gem,  one  of  its  reputed 
pareuts.  It  has  since  become  so  popular  that 
we  determined  to  test  it  side  by  side  with  the 
Little  Gem  so  as  again  to  note  wherein  they 
differ.  Tbe  old  Philadelphia  is  planted  only 
to  determine  if  any  progress  has  been  made  in 
earlineas  since  our  last  testa  with  27  varieties, 
made  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  varieties  are; 

1,  McLean’s  Little  Gem,  large  size,  much 
wrinkled.  2,  American  Wonder  (Bliss).  The 
same  in  appearance  as  No.  1.  3,  Extra  Early 
(Landreth).  This  is  a  medium-sized,  yellow, 
smooth  pea  which  the  Laudreths  say  matures 
for  table  use  in  45  days  and  oftentimes  in  less 
time.  It  grows  about  18  inches  in  hight.  4, 
American  Racer  (Bliss).  This  is  a  small, 
yellow,  smooth  pea.  5,  Carter’s  Stratagem 
(Imported).  The  peas  are  of  remarkably 
large  size,  green,  wrinkled.  It  is  a  dwarf 
variety.  6,  Carter’s  Pride  of  the  Market. 
This  grows  about  two  feet  high.  The  peas 


(seed)  are  large,  dark  green,  heavy  and 
wrinkled.  7,  Laxton’s  Earliest  of  All  (Im¬ 
ported).  A  small,  green,  smooth  pea.  This  is 
a  new  dwarf  pea  and  it  is  claimed  to  be,  as  it 
name  implies,  the  earliest  of  all.  It  is  said  to 
produce  an  average  of  eight  peas  to  the  pod, 
a  statement  we  should  not  believe  until  it  had 
been  proven  by  our  own  tests.  8,  Dean’s 
Dwarf  Marrow  (Imported).  Resembles  the 
Little  Gem.  Grows  two  feet  high.  Said  to 
be  immensely  prolific  and  that  the  pods  aver¬ 
age  nine  peas.  8}^,  Edinburgh  Beauty  (Im¬ 
ported).  Dwarf  marrow,  resembliug  the 
Little  Gem  or  American  Wonder.  Grows  IS 
inches  high.  It  is  claimed  to  have  a  Btrong 
branching  habit  and  to  be  the  earliest  of  dwarf 
marrow  peas.  9,  Culverwell's  Telegraph  (Im¬ 
ported).  The  original  of  the  Telephone.  An 
intermediate  wrinkled  pea  of  the  first  quality. 
It- needs  support.  10,  Culverwell’s  Giaut  Mar¬ 
row  (Imported).  Large  size, wrinkled.  Grows 
from  five  to  six  feet  high.  It  is  said  that  the 
vines  have  a  strong  branching  habit,  tho 
haulm  being  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
giant  pods  “containing  al>out  13  very  large 
peas  of  the  most  exquisite  flavor!” 

We  are  likewise  preparing  ground  for  our 
usual  tests  with  all  the  new  kinds  of  potatoes 
which  we  have  not  yet  tried.  They  are  un¬ 
usually  numerous  the  present  season. 

Peaches,  Six  years  ago  the  Steadly  Peach 
was  sent  us  to  lie  tested,  It  has  borne  inferior 
fruit  for  two  years  past.  This  Spring  we  find 
the  tree  is  dead,  root  aud  branch.  This  origi¬ 
nated  with  Mr.  John  Steadly, of  Bluffton,  Mo. 
Mr.  Downing  tells  us  that  the  tree  is  healthy  t 
vigorous  and  bears  abundantly,  and  that  it 
is  a  very  promising  late  variety  of  good  size 
handsome  and  of  excellent  quality. 

At  the  same  time  Jewell’s  Late  White  and 
Sleeper’s  Dwarf  Peaches  were  sent  here.  Tbe 
former  has  never  yielded  perfect  fruit, though 
tbe  tree  has  several  times  borne  well.  The 
latter  has  never  borne  a  peach.  Both  we  find, 
have  been  killed  by  the  past  mild  Winter. 
These,  as  well  as  the  Steadly,  have  always 
grown  vigorously  and  shown  no  sign  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

Our  last  year’s  (which  was  the  first,  as  well) 
experience  with  Hungarian  Grass  was  favor¬ 
able.  The  yield  was  two  tons  to  the  acre  of 
that  sown  May  12,  and  not  over  one  ton  (it 
was  not  weighed)  to  the  acre  of  that  sowed 
May  24.  The  soil  and  fertilizers  used  were  the 
same,  the  latter  being  “Soluble  Pacific  Guano, ’’ 
sowed  at  tbe  rate  of  250  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  difference  iu  the  yield  was  attributed  to 
the  drought,  which  affected  this  quick  growing 
crop  more  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier 
planted.  We  used  nearly  two  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  the  exact  amount  being  one  bushel 
to  17  40ths,  of  an  acre.  It  was  cut  before,  w*  bile, 
and  after  the  heads  developed  and  was  relished 
by  horses  and  cattle.  According  to  analysis 
it  is  more  nutritious  than  Timothy,  and  in 
warm  rich  soils  would  yield  more.  It  may  be 
sown  as  late  as  Jane  1st.  and  be  harvested  in 
time  to  sow  Winter  wheat. 


GARDEN  TALKS.— NO.  3. 


Improvements  in  Seeds— Choice  Varieties. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


A  few  days  after  the  Squire’s  visit,  I 
went  over  to  spend  an  evening  with  him  to 
talk  about  varieties  of  seeds.  His  first  ques¬ 
tion  was,  “Do  you  think  there  has  been  any 
improvement  iu  garden  vegetables?” 

“  Yes,  in  most  things  grown  in  the  garden 
the  improvement  has  been  as  great  as  it  has 
in  the  breeds  of  hogs  and  cattle.  There  are 
new  varieties  of  most  of  our  vegetables,  that 
are  as  superior  to  the  old  as  a  Short-horn 
steer  is  to  a  scrub.” 

“  Can  you  name  some  of  those  that  you 
consider  such  an  improvement?”  asked  the 
Squire. 

“The  wax  beans,  for  example;  the  Black 
Wax  is  a  bunch  variety  and  the  Giant  Wax — 
red  seed— is  a  pole  bean.  They  are  hardy  and 
prolific,  very  tender  and  well-flavored,  aud 
there  is  not  anything  like  a  string  about  them. 
I  do  not  grow  any  other  bean  for  snaps, 
and  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  varieties  on 
any  account.  Then  Dreer’s  Improved  Liiua  is  a 
great  improvement.  It  is  large  and  very  tender 
and  of  delicate  flavor,  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  Extra-Early  Blood  and  Long 
Blood  Improved  among  the  beets,  are  very 
much  better  than  the  old  kinds.  In  peas  the 
improvement  has  been  made  with  a  view  to 
earltness  and  also  to  the  producing  of  dwurf 
varieties  that  will  grow  without  sticks,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  flavor  has  been  improved. 
We  have  now,  of  the  dwarf  varieties,  Tom 
Thumb,  Blue  Peter,  McLean’s  Little  Gem,  and 
American  Wonder.  The  last  two,  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor,  are  green,  wrinkled  peas,  like  the 
Champion  of  Eugland  which  is  considered  the 
standard  of  flavor.  These  dwarf  varieties 
will  bear  such  close  planting  that  they  will 
produce  larger  crops  than  the  tall  kinds 
which  must  be  in  rows  four  feet  apart.” 


“  How  close  do  you  plant  them?”  asked  the 
Squire. 

“  About  eighteen  inches,  and  they  will  grow 
still  closer  if  you  cultivate  by  hand.” 

“What  about  cabbages :  is  there  anything  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Early  York  and  Late  Drumhead?’* 

“Very  much  better.  We  have  half  a 
dozen  early  varieties  better  than  the  York.  In 
fact,  you  could  not  get  a  market-gardener  to 
grow  it  at  all.  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Win- 
ningstadt,  aud  Henderson’s  Early  Summer 
are  all  excellent  for  early,  and  Prem.  Fiat 
Dutch  and  Stone-mason  for  Winter.  In  corn, 
the  improvement  covers  both  flavor  and  earli¬ 
ness,  and  while  the  Stowell  Evergreen  is  still 
tbe  standard  for  the  main  crop,  there  are 
several  better  varieties  for  the  table.  The 
earliest  varieties  I  know  are  Early  Boynton — 
also  called  Tom  Thumb— and  Marblehead 
Early.  Either  of  these  is  fully  three  weeks 
earlier  than  Stowell.  The  Narragansett  Sweet  is 
about  a  week  later  than  the  two  named,  but 
has  larger  ears,  and  is  unsurpassed  in  flavor. 
Then  there  is  the  Mammoth  Sweet,  with  ears 
as  large  as  field  corn.” 

“  What  is  the  best  cucumber  for  pickles 
and  family  use?”  asked  The  Squire. 

“The  best  I  ever  fouud  was  a  strain  of  the 
Early  Cluster,  called  the  Boston  Pickling. 
The  great  advantage  of  it  is  that  the  vine  is 
not  rank  in  growth,  but  the  vitality  of  the 
vine  seems  to  be  expended  in  producing  fruit. 
This  sort  will  begin  to  boar  in  six  weeks  from 
planting  and  can  be  planted  4x5  feet,  and  will 
not  cover  the  ground  so  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  pick  the  cucumbers.  There  is  a  new  kind 
offered  now  called  Perfection  Pickling,  which 
I  shall  try  this  year.” 

“  Do  you  buy  your  seeds  or  save  them 
yourself?”  asked  the  Squire. 

“  I  do  both,  but  I  usually  buy  more  than  I 
save.  Toe  trouble  with  farmers  saving  their 
own  seed  is  this:  they  generally  use  the  best 
and  take  what  is  left  for  see  1.  They  will  eat 
all  the  early  peas,  beaps,  corn,  etc.,  and  then 
take  the  leavings  to  plant,  and  in  this  way  the 
variety  soon  “runs  out.” 

“  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  humbuggery 
about  new  varieties?” 

“  Of  course,  there  is  some,  but,  as  I  told  you 
before,  there  has  been  great  improvement.  I 
have  visited  some  of  the  largest  seed  growers 
in  our  country,  and  I  find  that  they  take  the 
utmost  pains  to  improve,  and  when  they  find 
an  individual  specimen  of  any  vegetable  that 
shows  some  desirable  quality,  as,  for  example, 
earliness,  form  or  flavor,  the  greatest  possible 
care  is  taken  to  perpetuate  and  establish  it, 
and  if  this  can  be  done  by  five  years  of  watch¬ 
fulness,  they  are  well  rewarded.  1  make  it  a 
ru,e  to  buy  and  test  sometbiug  new  each  year. 
If  it  proves  valuable,  I  retain  it,  and  if  not, 
I  drop  it.  I  find  iu  looking  back  ten  years 
that  I  am  growing  very  few  varieties  now 
that  I  did  ten  years  ago,  and  am  convinced 
that  there  has  been  great  improvement  in 
nearly  all  our  vegetables.” 

Before  leaving,  the  Squire  concluded  to  try 
several  new  varieties  and  as  he  had  no  cata¬ 
logues,  I  promised  to  order  them  for  him. 

- *-»-• - 

BEAN  GROWING. 


I  here  give  my  own  experience  in  growing 
Navy  beans.  The  crop  is  a  very  pleasant  one 
to  grow,  and  one  requiring  but  little  labor, 
and  is  the  best  crop  to  precede  wheat,  that  I 
ever  grew.  It  shades  the  laud  thoroughly  so 
as  to  prevent  weeds  from  growing,  aud,  being 
a  leguminous  crop,  it  in  some  way  affects 
the  soil  favorably  for  a  wheat  crop.  All  the 
preparation  necessary  after  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  is  to  mellow  three  inches  of  the  surface 
with  the  cultivator  or  some  good  harrow,  roll 
or  drag  it  smooth,  and  drill  iu  the  wheat. 
There  is,  however,  one  serious  drawback  to 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  beaus,  and  that 
is  the  danger  of  bad  weather  at  harvesting 
time,  which  will  greatly*  reduce  their  value 
and  often  render  the  expense  of  picking  over 
by  hand  necessary  before  they  can  be  sold. 
If  there  are  many  damaged  b?ans  among  them 
it  will  pay  to  pick  them  over  before  putting 
them  into  market. 

The  land  for  beans  should  be  plowed  early 
and  worked  over  once  or  twice  before  planting 
time,  so  as  to  kill  the  weeds  and  get  it  in  good 
condition.  The  best  time  to  plaut  l  have 
found  to  be  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  J  line, 
and  I  prefer  to  plant  as  soon  after  a  rain  as 
the  land  will  work  well.  I  do  not  like  to  have 
a  heavy  rain  fall  on  them  before  they  come  up, 
for  two  reasons.  Oue  is  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  crippled  and  not  come  up  well,  if  the 
land  is  clay;  and  the  other  reason  is  that  a 
crop  of  weeds  will  come  up  and  start  with 
them.  I  use  from  half  a  bushel  to  three  pecks 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  prefer  to  sow  with  tbe 
force  feed  wheat  drill,  using  every  fourth 
drill,  which  makes  the  rows  about  two  feet 
anart.  This  I  consider  wide  enough  for  the 
Navy  bean,  but  some  of  the  large  varieties  I 
should  plant  32  inches  apart.  I  can  plaut 
three  rows  at  a  time  with  the  wheat  drill  at 
the  first  named  distance.  The  beans  do  not 
need  much  cultivation,  as  wften  planted  close 
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they  soon  shade  the  ground  so  that  nothing 
else  can  grow;  but  it  will  pay  to  run  through 
them  with  a  cultivator  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  and  after  each  heavy  rain  until 
they  shade  the  ground.  In  an  ordinary 
season  two  cultivations  will  be  enough,  while 
in  some  seasons  they  may  need  three  or  four 
workings. 

The  crop  will  ordinarily  mature  in  from 
eleven  to  twelve  weeks,  and  the  earlier  they 
are  gathered  the  brighter  and  more  valuable 
the  crop.  If  beans  are  pulled  and  cured  in  the 
shade  before  the  pods  have  turned  yellow 
they  will  be  of  the  very  best  quality.  I  would 
always  advise  harvesting  the  crop  as  soon  as 
the  pods  are  half  3Tellow,  and  the  safest  way 
is  to  •‘stake”  them.  To  do  this  you  want 
stakes  three  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly 
smooth  and  sharp  at  both  ends.  'With  an 
iron  bar  make  a  hole  and  set  them  in  the 
ground  deep  enough  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  blowing  over.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  at  the  bottom  to  keep  the  beans  from 
the  ground,  and  for  this  purpose  some  sticks 
of  wood  will  answer.  Pull  your  beans  and 
let  them  wilt  or  partly  cure,  and  then  slip 
them  upon  the  stakes  from  the  top,  and  press 
them  down  firmly.  Iu  this  way  you  can 
build  up  a  small,  compact  stack,  that  will 
shed  water  perfectly,  and  so  narrow  that  it 
will  dry  out  without  any  danger  of  molding. 
These  sta  kes  should  not  be  more  than  six  feet 
high  and  when  they  are  full  to  the  top,  take 
pains  to  arrange  the  last  hills  so  that  the  end 
of  the  stake  will  be  covered,  or  the  water  will 
run  down  it.  When  beans  are  bandied  in  this 
way  the  weather  must  be  very  bad  to  prevent 
their  curing  out  without  loss. 

I  think  about  12  bushels  to  the  acre  an 
average  crop,  and  I  have  grown  10  bushels 
on  laud  that  was  too  poor  to  grow  corn.  In 
favorable  seasons  I  think  SO  bushels,  or  more, 
might  be  grown  on  good  laud.  The  best  and 
speediest  way  to  thrash  beans  is  to  tramp  them 
out  with  horses.  You  must  be  careful,  how¬ 
ever,  to  keep  the  floor  well  covered  with  vines, 
or  the  beans  will  split,  but  with  care  there 
will  be  no  trouble.  It  is  best  to  store  them  iu 
the  barn  and  thrash  in  sharp  cold  weather 
when  they  will  become  very  dry.  If  there  is 
any  point  which  1  have  not  made  clear,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  auswer  questions.  W.  f.  b. 


Best  Vegetables  for  Parts  of  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  sweet  corn,  the  Mar¬ 
blehead  is  the  best  with  us. 

For  squashes,  the  Crook  Neck  is  the  best  for 
Summer,  and  tbe  Boston  Marrow  or  Hubbard 
for  Winter. 

For  an  early  pea,  we  like  one  the  seed  of 
which  came  from  Washington  through  the 
Congressman  from  this  District,  better  than 
any  I  huve  yet  seen ;  it  is  equal  to  tbe  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England. 

1*  or  beaus,  the  -Lima  in  this  climate  is  not 
the  one  to  raise  for  profit,  but  a  white  bean 
similar  to  the  Lima. 

As  regards  cucumbers,  the  Early  Cluster  and 
White  Spine  are  the  two  best. 

In  lettuce,  the  Bronze  and  Crimson,  the  seed 
of  which  came  from  the  Rural  New-York- 
kk's  Seed  Distribution,  is  the  best,  from  the 
fact  that  the  leaves  can  be  gathered  without 
injury  to  the  plant.  w.  b.  b. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

- »—  *- - 

Seed  Germinating  in  Cold  Weather. 

A  neighbor  tells  me  he  has  seen  seed  peas 
sprout  on  a  snowbank.  I  once  so  wed  Timothy 
seed  late  iu  the  Fall,  and  the  next  day  the 
earth  froze  up;  snow  followed,  drifted  deeply 
over  it,  and  when  it  disappeared  in  March  the 
Timothy  was  up  beauti  fully, 

Ou  March  15,  iu  examining  some  Manches¬ 
ter  strawberry  plants  covered  with  wheat 
straw  late  in  November,  I  fouud  a  kernel  of 
wheat  had  sprouted  and  taken  root  during  the 
open  Winter.  It  would  uppear  that  some  seeds 
will  germinate  with  less  w’armth  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed.  Chas.  A.  Green. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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“DOLLAR  QUEENS.” 

\V  itu  the  exception  of  his  remarks  about 
“dollar  ”  queens,  I  entirely  agree  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Cook  in  his  excellent  article  upon  “  Light 
or  Dark  Italians"  iu  a  late  Rural..  I  have  for 
some  time  been  acquainted  with  the  Profes¬ 
sor’s  idea  in  regard  to  “dollar” queens,  and  I 
presumo  that  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  him, 
when  I  say  that  my  views  are  somewhat  at 
variance  with  bis. 

As  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  may 
not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
“  dollar”  queens,  1  will  explain.  Every  breeder 
of  Italian  queens  who  makes  any  pretensions 
whatever  to  honesty  and  reliability,  not  only 
clears  bis  neighborhood  of  black  bees  before 


:  rears  queens  for  sale,  but  he  keeps  it  clear 

1  afterwards.  Although  a  breeder  may  Italian¬ 
ize  all  of  the  bees  that  are  owned  in  bis  neigh¬ 
borhood,  yet  he  cannot  be  certain  that  he  has 
found  and  destroyed  every  black  colony  iu 
i  the  woods  near  bis  apiary;  and,  for  this  rea- 
•  son,  queens  were  formerly  kept  until  they 
were  “  tested,”  t.  e.,  until  some  of  their  brood 
had  hatched.  If  tne  bees  showed  tbe  three  yel¬ 
low  bands,  it  proved  that  their  mother  had 
mated  with  an  Italian  drone,  aiid  she  was 
then  called  a  “tested”  queen.  If  a  queen’s 
progeny  showed  only  one  or  two  yellow  bands, 
it  indicated  that  she  had  met  a  black  drone, 
hence  she  was  destroyed.  After  a  while  some 
bright  chap  conceived  and  put  into  practice 
the  plan  of  sending  out  queens  just  as  soon  as 
they  were  fertilized  and  had  commenced  lay¬ 
ing,  letting  purchasers  do  their  own  testing. 
Such  queens  were  and  are  yet,  sold,  for  one 
dollar;  hence  the  term,  “dollar"  queens. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  and  said  against  untested  or 
“dollar  ”  queens.  I  wonder  if  the  thought  has 
ever  occurred  to  their  opponents  that  every 
queen  was  once  an  untested,  or  “dollar”  queen. 
After  a  queen  has  been  tested,  and  a  good 
round  price  put  upon  her,  is  she  any  better 
than  she  was  before  ?  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  tested  and  untested  queen,  is  that  we 
know  that  the  former  has  been  purely  mated. 

Onj  objection  brought  against  “dollar" 
queens  is,  that  they  are  cheap  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  must  be  “poor  sticks.”  As  the  price 
of  a  tested  queen  is  about  twice  that  of  an  un¬ 
tested  queen,  and  as  it  takes  about  twice  as 
long  to  rear  and  test  a  queen  as  it  does  to  rear 
one  and  have  her  commence  laying,  I  do  not 
see  that  this  objection  amounts  to  very  much. 

Another  objection  urged  against  “dollar” 
queens  is,  that  they  are  reared  in  a  cheap, 
careless,  negligent  manner,  and  a  few  breed¬ 
ers  have  goue  so  far  as  to  “turn  State’s  evi¬ 
dence”  upon  the  subject.  Oue  breeder  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  when  he  had  an 
order  for  ‘•dollar"  queens,  he  always  wsnt 
through  his  apiary  and  picked  out  the  poorest 
queens  that  he  had  w  ith  which  to  fill  the  order. 
Now,  the  man  who  would  rear  “  dollar”  queens 
in  a  careless,  negligent,  improper  manner, 
would  be  quite  apt  to  rear  tested  queens  in  the 
same  manner;  and  the  one  who  would  send 
off  his  cull  queens  to  fill  “dollar”  queen  or¬ 
ders,  v  ould  not  hesitate  to  fill  orders  for  tested 
queens  iu  the  same  manner,  if  he  happened  to 
find  it  convenient  to  do  so.  One  who  would 
act  dishonorably  in  selling  “dollar"  queens, 
would  not  deal  fairly  in  selling  tested  queens 
or  anything  else,  for  that  matter — and  he 
should  be  set  down  at  once  as  a  fraud.  The 
tested  queens  that  he  sent  out  would,  proba¬ 
bly,  produce  three  banded  bees;  but  that  would 
be  no  guarantee  that  they  were  reared  in  a 
proper  manner,  or  that  they  were  not  old  or 
worthless  in  some  manner.  I  am  thankful 
that  I  can  say  that  nearly  all  of  our  queen 
breeders  are  honorable  people,  who  would 
scorn  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  any  one 
in  selling  “dolar”  queens  or  anything  else. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  addressed  a  letter  of 
inquiry  upon  this  very  subject  to  several  of 
our  lending  queen  breeders.  I  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “  Are  your  dollar  queens  reared  in  any 
different  manner  from  your  tested  queens; 
and  do  you  consider  your  tested  queens  supe¬ 
rior  to  your  dollar  queens,  except  that  you 
know  how  they  are  mated  V  Each  replied  in 
substance:  “All  of  my  queens  are  reared  in 
exactly  the  same  manner.”  I  do  not  think 
that  testimony  upon  this  subject  should  be  re¬ 
garded  light  y,  when  it  comes  from  such  men 
as  E.  M.  Hayburst,  Wm,  M.  Cary,  Oliver  Fos¬ 
ter,  H.  Alley,  Paul  S.  Viallon,  A.  I.  Root,  and 
Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Please  allow  me  to  quote  a  few  words  from 
Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown.  He  says:  “Asa  few 
apiarists  contend,  with  more  imaginary  fear 
than  judgment,  that  the  sale  of  untested  queens 
is  piejudical  to  the  best  interests  of  apicul¬ 
ture  b>  encouraging  the  dissemination  of  im¬ 
pure  st(  ck,  I  will  take  occasion  to  observe  that 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  crosses  of 
the  Italians  with  the  bPek  bee  eclipse  the 
native  bee  as  honey-gatherers.  If  so,  then  it 
must  be  apparent  to  a  mind  of  the  meanest 
capacity  that  no  harm  can  arise  but,  iustead 
thereof,  a  promotion  of  the  honey  interests  of 
our  country.”  I  will  admit  that  Dr.  Brown 
also  says:  ‘‘If  you  wish  to  improve  your 
stock  of  bees,  tested  queens  are  the  only  ones 
fit  to  breed  from."  Of  course,  /  would  not 
rear  queens  from  a  “dollar"  queen  (and  I  pre¬ 
sume  but  few,  if  any,  would)  or  any  queen, 
for  that  matt,  r,  until  she  had  been  tested,  not 
only  as  to  whether  he  had  mated  with  a  pure 
drone,  bnt  in  regard  to  the  other  qualities  th  t 
go  to  make  up  a  good  breeding  queen. 

The  majority  of  us  keep  bees  for  the  honev 
that  they  store,  and  if  we  purchase  Italian 
queens,  it  is  because  we  expect  their  progeny 
will  gather  more  honey  than  will  the  black 
bees.  Now  will  some  deuouncers  of  “dollar” 
queens  ans.  er  the  following;  If  I  should  stock 
my  apiary  with  tested  queens  (that  is,  tested 
as  they  usually  are,  in  regard  to  “stripes,” 
and  nothing  more),  do  you  think  that  I  would 


obtain  any  more  honey  than  I  would  if  I  should 
stock  it  with  “  dollar"  queens,  purchased  from 
the  same  breeder  ? 

Friend  Cook,  although  the  above  is  plain 
and  outspoken,  yet  it  is  given  with  a  kindly 
spirit.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Genesee  Co. ,  Mich. 


TOBACCO-GROWING  NOTES. 

Farmers  who  would  be  successful  in  raising 
profitable  crops  of  tobacco  should  understand 
fully  the  importance  of  raising  an  abundant 
supply  of  strong,  healthy  plants.  It  will  not 
answer  to  depend  upon  the  liberality  of  one’s 
friends  or  neighbors  or  upon  buying  plants, 
because  very  few  persons  as  yet  raise  tobacco 
plants  expressly  to  sell,  and  growers  are  not 
willing  to  part  with  plants  until  their  own 
wants  are  first  supplied,  after  which  the  best 
time  for  planting  is  passed  and  plants,  if  they 
can  be  secured,  are  small  and  weak. 

The  only  safe  and  proper  way  is  for  every 
pei'soD  who  undertakes  to  grow  tobacco,  to 
raise  his  own  plants  and  to  be  certain  of  hav¬ 
ing  enough  of  them  and  to  have  them  early. 
To  insure  success  in  this  part  of  tobacco 
raising,  it  is  necessary  to  give  almost  constant 
care  and  attention  to  the  young  plants  for  the 
first  month  after  sowing  the  seed  in  the  seed¬ 
beds.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist,  and  the 
weeds  must  be  pulled  as  fast  as  they  become 
large  enough,  otherwise  they  will  crowd  the 
plants  and  prevent  them  from  making  rapid, 
healthy  growth.  On  very  warm  days  the 
sashes  must  be  raised  or  the  plants  will  scald 
or  burn.  Sprinkling  the  beds  with  liquid 
manure  will  promote  rapid  growth  and  make 
them  earlier.  There  is  nothing  better  for  this 
than  the  leachings  from  the  barn-yard.  Soap 
suds  is  also  an  excellent  application  for  the 
plants  and  will  often  prevent  the  ravages  of 
the  fleas  or  worms  which  sometimes  make 
their  appearance  iu  tobacco  beds,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  the  plants  unless  destroyed 
themselves.  A  good  motto  for  the  tobacco 
farmer  is:  “  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
success,”  and  it  applies  particularly  to  the 
work  of  growing  the  plants. 

It  Is  highly  desirable  to  have  a  succession 
of  plants — some  early,  some  intermediate  and 
some  later.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  setting  the 
plants  earlier  than  June  15,  only  as  it  gives 
succession  and  better  opportunity  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  various  steps  well  and  in  season.  If 
the  whole  field  or  acreage  or  the  larger  part 
of  it  is  to  be  plauted  iu  a  single  day  a  good 
deal  of  hired  help  is  required  and  much  of  the 
work  will  be  poorly  done,  and,  besides,  the 
tobacco  will  all  need  topping,  suckering  and 
harvesting  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  better 
express  my  .views  on  this  point  than  by 
quoting  the  words  of  a  member  of  the  Che¬ 
mung  Valley  Tobacco  Club  at  a  late  meeting: 

“  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  earliest 
tobacco  is  of  the  poorest  colors.  I  usually 
commence  setting  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

I  do  not  believe  in  getting  a  crowd  in  a  field 
to  set  tobacco  plants.  I  prefer  to  do  the  heft 
of  the  setting  myself,  and  then  I  know  it  is 
well  done.  I  think  the  best  results,  both  in 
yield  and  quality  of  tbe  crop,  come  from 
plants  set  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 

June  ”  G.  a.  G.,Jr. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

- 4«  ♦ - 

THE  BURBANK  POTATO. 

Like  the  Early  Ohio  and  many  other  popu¬ 
lar  potatoes  at  the  present  time,  Burbank’s 
Seedling  came  from  a  seed  ball  of  tbe  Early 
Rose.  It  originated  in  Massachusetts,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1870  by  J.  J.  H,  Gregorv,  has 
been  extensively  cultivated  iu  Central  New 
Hampshire  and  is  every  year  growing  more 
popular.  Its  skin  is  white  and  smooth.  Tbe 
eyes  are  little  indented.  The  shape  is  oblong 
and  one  end  is  usually  smaller  than  the  other; 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  Larger  tubers. 
The  flesh,  when  cooked,  is  fine-grained,  white 
and  dry,  but  in  neither  of  these  essentials  of 
an  extra  potato  is  it  the  equal  of  the  Snow¬ 
flake,  Pride  of  America  or  Compton's  Sur¬ 
prise.  It  is  more  productive  than  these  va¬ 
rieties,  and  in  this  respect  is  the  peer  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Pearl  and  that  very  desirable  sort,  the 
Campbell.  It  matures  later  than  Clark’s  No.  1, 
Suowflake,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Pride  of 
America,  and  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
other  varieties  named  above. 

I  can  indorse  all  that  has  been  claimed  for 
it  in  its  yielding  capacity,  but  it  has  not  been 
free  from  disease  when  harvested  or  after  be¬ 
ing  stored  in  tbe  cellar.  For  two  Winters 
previous  to  the  past  one  it  has  been  the  poor¬ 
est  beeper  of  the  fifteen  or  more  varieties  that 
I  have  cultivated.  Tbe  cause  of  the  decay, 
the  skin  turning  black  and  the  hollow  hearts 
in  many  of  the  tubers,  is  attributed  to  the  wet 
and  heavily  manured  soil  in  which  the  crop 


was  grown,  and  here  I  will  repeat  the  Rural’s 
suggestion  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  more 
emphatic,  that  Burbank’s  Seedling  should  be 
grown  only  in  dry  soils.  G.  R.  d. 

Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

- ■*--*-♦ - 

Barn-Yard  Grass— Panicum  Crus-galli. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Report  for  1878  says 
this  grass  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  makes  hay  of  excellent  quality.  I 
sowed  some  broadcast  last  year  on  less  than 
one-fifth  of  an  acre,  and  cut  two  tons,  which  I 
fed  to  my  cattle  to  help  oat  pasturage,  and 
they  ate  it  in  preference  to  green-corn  fodder. 
A  neighbor  says  that  when  sown  in  drills  2^ 
to  S  feet  apart,  and  cultivated,  it  will  yield 
upwards  of  30  tons  to  the  acre,  green.  Why 
would  it  not  make  a  good  ciop  for  the  silo  ? 
It  grows  three  to  five  feet  high,  each  seed  send¬ 
ing  out  from  five  to  twelve  stalks  or  more. 
According  to  the  U.  8.  Agricultural  Report 
for  1878,  the  analysis  of  the  grass  is* 
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Cellulose .  . 

Amylaceous  Cellulose . . 2i  37 

Alkali  Extract .  '  . 

Albuminoids . am 

Ash . . 10.14 

E.  A.  H. 

[In  the  Rural  of  May  8,  1880,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  illustration  of  this  grass.  It  thrives  well 
and  yields  heavily  on  the  lowlands  of  the 
Rural  Farm. — Eds.] 


Spring-Sown  Winter  Wheat. 

V  bile  I  cannot  give  a  direct  answer  to  tbe 
inquiry  of  H.  M.  Youngblood,  Ark.,  in  tbe 
Rural  of  March  11,  I  may  say  that  it  is  the 
universal  result  of  those  experiments  made  in 
this  locality  that  the  Winter  varieties  of 
wheat,  when  sowed  in  the  Spring,  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  grain.  Spring-sown  Winter  wheat 
germinates,  grows  and  tillers  as  well  as  Spring 
wheat,  but  does  not  head.  Although 
fair  crops  of  "W  inter  w'heat  have  been 
grown  here,  it  is  an  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  for  us  to  have  Winters  sufficiently 
favorable  to  enable  this  grain  to  make  a  four¬ 
fold  yield.  G.  D. 

Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

- -*■  ♦  ♦ - 

The  Mammoth  Pearl  Potato.  From  three 
pounds  of  this  variety  bought  from  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  I  raised  last  year  three  bushels  of 
splendid  potatoes.  jt  R 

Rockville,  Ill. 


farm  flames 


PASTURING  WHEAT. 

That  too  much  or  too  close  pasturing  of 
wheat  will  injure  it,  and  that  quite  seriously, 
the  appearance  of  different  fields  this  Spring 
shows  conclusively.  I  do  not  think  that  where 
wheat  is  sown  early  and  gets  a  good  start  in 
the  Fall  pasturing  to  some  extent  does  any 
damage,  but  when  sown  late,  so  that  the  plant 
does  not  have  sufficient  time  to  get  firmly 
rooted  and  well  started,  pasturing  injures  it 
quite  seriously.  Aud  where  sheep  are  allowed 
to  crop  it  ail  Winter  it  will  seriously  affect 
the  yield,  if  not  quite  destiny  the  crop.  This 
ris  the  case  especially  in  au  open  Winter  where 
the  ground  is  bare  and  wet,  and  in  a  loose, 
sandy,  loamy  soil.  I  have  examined  fields  of 
wheat  this  Spring,that  have  wintered  sheep  on 
this  kind  of  soil,  aud  find  the  best  of  the  wheat 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  all  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  close  cropping.  The  sheep  bite  close 
to  the  ground  and  take  off  a  bite  with  a  jerk 
that,  where  the  ground  is  loose,  is  almost  sure 
to  start  the  mots,  and  a  few  pulls  or  jerks  will 
bring  it  out  to  the  surface.  They  may  leave 
a  few  roots  that  will  keep  the  stalk  alive,  but 
the  wheat  will  be  of  such  a  sickly  growth  that 
it  will  never  amount  to  much.  Then  sheep  or 
stock  of  any  kind  tramping  over  plowed  or 
sowed  ground  at  all  times  are  sure  to  injure  it 
especially  if  the  ground  is  wet.  I  believe 
where  the  ground  is  frozen  hard  and  the  wheat 
has  a  strong,  healthy  growth,  pasturing  to 
some  extent  does  not  injure  wheat;  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  if  the  Winter  is  open, 
as  has  been  the  past,  wheat  may  be  and  is 
injured  so  much  that  it  really  is  not  a  profita¬ 
ble  crop,  simply  because  it  is  pastured  too 
closely  during  the  Winter.  The  loss  incurred 
in  this  way  is  greater  than  the  gain  made  by 
the  sheep  being  wintered  on  the  wheat. 

A  good  man.,  farmers  claim  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pasture  more  thau  they  would  have 
doue  on  account  of  scarcity  of  feed;  but  this 
does  not  help  the  wheat,  which  this  year  in 
such  fields  is  sure  to  be  very  light. 

Miller  Co,,  Mo.  N.  J.  Shepherd. 

- -»•«•-» - 

Foxtail  for  Milch  Cows  — In  answer  to 
O.  E.  D.,  Hampton,  Iowa,  in  Rural  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  4th,  I  would  say  Foxtail  seed  is  valuable 
for  milch  cows;  ground  with  one  quarter  oats 
it  has  increased  the  amount  of  butter  one- 
third;  or,  to  be  exact,  from  10  pounds  to  1(1 
pounds  per  week  from  one  cow.  We  call  it 
No.  1  feed  in  Kansas.  w.  h.  t 


where  the  Pinus  rigida  has  yielded  good  re¬ 
sults  from  such  a  method. 

When  the  land  has  been  well  prepared, 
broadcast  sowing  of  nuts,  acorns  and  other 
large  seeds,  followed  by  the  harrow  to  cover 
them,  has  been  successfully  practiced,  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  B.  P.  Poore 
near  Newburyport.  Massachusetts. 

Sowing  or  planting  the  seeds  of  our  nut- 
trees  is  considerably  practiced  on  well  pre¬ 
pared  prairie  lauds,  by  dropping  the  seeds  at 
the  intersections  of  the  plow  or  corn- marker, 
with  or  without  a  few  grains  of  coin.  In  this 
case  we  may  anticipate  the  avoidance  of  the 
danger  and  labor  of  transplanting,  which 
some  persons  dread,  but  this  is  offset  by  the 
wider  surface  of  land  that  needs  to  be  gone 
over  in  the  cultivation  during  the  first  years 
to  destroy  the  weeds,  that  could  be  more 
cheaply  extirpated  from  the  seed-tied.  Many 
kinds  of  trees  may  be  grown  thus  with  corn, 
and  the  dead  stalks  after  husking  afford  a  good 
Winter  protection  to  the  young  trees — some 
have  even  planted  seedling  trees  with  the 
corn,  for  the  sake  of  thus  sbelteiiug  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


of  these  our  farmers  have  made  some  im¬ 
provements,  notably  in  the  trotting  horse,  the 
Meriuo  sheep,  and  the  Poland-Chiua  swine — 
an  abominably  improper  double  name,  the 
latter.  It  should  have  been  Miami,  in  which 
beautiful,  rich  valley  this  excellent  breed 
originated  and  was  mostly  perfected.  C. 


small 


What  docs  this  mean  1  “  Mr.  - ,  of 

State  of  New  York,  a  native  of  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  is  now  purchasing  Jersey  stock  for 
use  on  the  island,  and  will  accompany  them 
out  in  May.  Any  person  desiring  his  services 
to  purchase  Jerseys  on  the  island,  &c  ,  &c.” 
It  is  said  that  all  our  cotton  seed  oil  is  export¬ 
ed  to  Spaiu  and  Italy,  where  it  is  bottled  and 
labeled,  “  Iluile  cV  Olive  premiere  qucdite 
and  sent  back  here  and  sold  for  the  genuine 
product  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  olives,  and 
much  of  our  California  wine  is  said  to  go 
through  the  same  perambulation  and  trans¬ 
formation.  And  if  the  above  advertisements, 
which  I  find  in  a  Canadian  agricultural  paper, 
means  anything,  it  means  precisely  the  same 
sort  of  thing.  Are  we,  then,  sending  our 
American-bred  Jerseys  to  Jersey,  selling  them 
for  a  song  and  then  importing  them  with  the 
Jersey  brand  upon  them  and  paying  enormous 
sums  for  them  ? 


FORESTRY-NO  9. 
DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


Good  preparation  important  for  us— Euro¬ 
pean  methods  sometimes  necessary  here  — 
rating  and  notching  -Ruschel-weise  I'fian- 
zUng— Sowing  aud  harrowing-in  the  seeds 
— Nuts  and  acorns;  how  sc',  and  when— 
Use  of  furrows  or  the  corn-marker— Dis¬ 
tance  apart  —  Cuttings  by  hand  — Lazy 
methods — Spade  planting — 3-mation  plan 
of  R.  Douglas— Furrow  planting  by  hand 
and  hue— Seedlings  or  transplanted— When 
to  plant. 

In  a  previous  article,  reference  was  made  to 
the  different  methods  of  preparation  for  plant 
ing,  and  the  importance  of  having  that  work 
well  done  was  impressed  upon  the  reader,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  fertile  lands  and  where  such  ope¬ 
rations  as  are  needed  for  it  can  be  practiced, 
because  such  preparation  of  the  soil  as  any 
plowman  can  perform  will  greatly  lessen  the 
labor  and  expense  of  planting,  uud  it  also  in¬ 
sures  the  success  of  the  plantation. 

As  was  indicated  in  that  article,  however, 
the  plowing  and  thorough  mellowing  of  the 
soil  are  not  always  practicable,  as  on  very 
broken  land,  beside  ravines,  on  steep  hill¬ 
sides  and  among  rocky  ledges  or  in  very  stony 
plants.  In  such  casts  we  must  get  along  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  will  permit,  and 
adapt  our  planting  to  the  conditions  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.  We  must,  perforce,  pur¬ 
sue  the  European  methods, despite  their  greater 
expense  and  with  their  disadvantages,  tor  in 
forestry  we  must  learn  to  labor  and  also  to 
wait  for  slower  returns. 

The  natural  preparation  that  is  relied  on  in 
parts  of  Europe,  where  the  felled  forest-lands 
are  to  be  again  planted,  wa<  also  detailed,  and 
perhaps  this  method  may  become  an  important 
practice  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country, 
particularly  where  the  soil  is  thin,  and  where 


CnlffmffUnical 


Your  sometime  contributor,  B.  F.  J.,  of 
Illinois,  a  most  intelligent  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  has  given  his  opinion  that  hog 
cholera  is  mainly  caused  by  malnutrition,  con 
sequent  upon  continuous  and  excessive  corn¬ 
feeding.  Corn,  he  thinks,  is  a  too  carbona¬ 
ceous  food,  and  produces  an  unhealthy  state 
of  the  blood  which  offers  every  required  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  growth  of  the  spe  ial  virus  of  this 
disease  of  the  blood.  Aud  there  is  uo  doubt 
his  idea  is  w  ell  founded. 


THE  CLOVER  HAY  WORM, 
Asopla  Costalis. 


PROFESSOR  C.  V.  RILEY 


This  is  a  very  widely  distributed  insect,  for 
it  oc.  ursin  many  parts  of  Europe  and  through¬ 
out  Canada  and  the  United  States  east  of  the 
plains  wherever  clover  is  cultivated,  having, 
no  doubt,  been  originally  introduced  from 
Europe  like  so  many  other  of  our  worst  insect 
enemies.  Among  the  multitude  of  insects 
affecting  the  clover  plant  it  is  not  the  least 
formidable  enemy,  and  serious  complaints  of 
tho  damage  caused  by  it  were  already  made 
years  ago. 


Mr.  RedfiklD  (pa.'e  iOT)  makes  a  slight  inis 
take  in  regal’d  to  the  "  horning”  of  cattle,  as 
referred  to  in  his  quotation  from  the  Dundee 
(Scotland)  Advertiser.  This  cruelty  was  not 
done  in  “  the  home  of  polled  cattle,”  as  be 
assumes.  It  in  an  Irish  practice.  Tho.e 
beasts,  “  Irish  three-year-olds,”  as  stated,  no 
doubt  came  from  Ireland,  where  the  common 
cattle  are  descendant  of  the  old  fashioned 
"  long  horns,”  and  as  they  have  to  cross  the 
water  in  rather  small  steamers  which  are 
pitched  about  very  roughly  iu  almost  all 
weathers,  ii  has  been  the  custom  from  “timeiui- 
memorial”  to  saw  off  the  horns  to  prevent  them 
from  being  knocked  off  with  perhaps  injury  to 
ihe  skull.  It  is  not  done  so  much  now  as  for¬ 
merly,  because  it  used  to  be  dune  with  the 
West  Highland  cattle;  but  the  law  now  for¬ 
bids  it  iu  England  and  Scotland,  I  believe,  but 
uot  in  Ireland.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
vvith  the  merits  of  the  pulled  cattle.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  them  to  be  excellent  beeves;  but 
all  the  rumpus  has  been  made  because  I  object 
to  call  them  first-class  dairy  cattle,  and  alto 
warn  persons  here  against  giving  enormous 
prices  for  them  on  the  claim  that  they  beat 
the  world  for  excellence. 


Other  more  vigorously-growing  species  of  de¬ 
ciduous  plants,  however,  would  soou  destroy 
the  young  pines,  which,  though  fittest  for  us, 
would  stand  no  chance  of  survival  in  such  an 
unequal  struggle  for  existence. 

The  shelter  afforded  by  such  dwarfish  under¬ 
growth  is  undoubted W  of  great  value,  and  m 
many  places  where  plowing  is  impossible,  and 
where  other  plans  of  planting,  to  be  presently 
described,  must  needs  be  resot  ted  to,  we  may  be 
glad  to  use  their  shading  and  protective  influ¬ 
ence,  but  it  behooves  the  planter  to  have  a 
care  as  to  the  kinds  of  undergrowth  among 
which  he  is  venturing  hia  little  tree  plants. 
And  this  whether  the  natural  growth  be 
woody  or  herbaceous,  for  many  of  both  classes 
would  soon  smother  and  destroy  his  planted 
crop.  Particularly  should  he  avoid  planting 
among  woody  plants  that  rapidly  uttaiu  con¬ 
siderable  si '/a\  unless  he  determines  to  use  them 
also  as  nurses  to  his  plantation,  and  will  de¬ 
termine  rigidly  to  watch  and  subordinate  or 
exterminate  them  by  cutting,  before  they 


specifics  to  cure  this  incurable  disease  be  let 
alone  severely.  Also  that  our  Westeru  farmers 
procu  re  the  government  report  printed  special 
ly  for  their  use  and  which  can  be  had  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress;  and  that 
they  carefully  study  this  report,  it  is  a  great 
deal  to  know  the  nature  of  the  disease.  When 
this  is  known,  many  new  ideas  present  fiem 
selves  to  a  person’s  miud,  which  are  all  per¬ 
tinent.  The  report  shows,  for  instance,  that 
the  disease  may  be  spread  far  and  wide  from 
a  field  that  has  been  manured  with  (he  dung 
and  litter  of  cholera  hogs ;  or  from  an  unburied 
carcass;  or  from  a  dried-up  wallow;  or  by  a 
stream  at  which  sick  hogs  have  drank,  or  in 
which  one  has  laid  down  and  died;  and,  again, 
in  a  score  of  other  ways.  In  fact,  there  is 
nothing  mysterious  about  it  when  all  the  facts 
are  kuown,  and  I  beg  Mr.  Barry  will  excuse 
me  if  I  say  that  if  the  few  facts  which  he 
gives  are  all  that  is  known  about  it  to  him,  to 
use  his  owu  words,  he  really  himseLf  knows 
very  little,  indeed,  of  what  he  is  talking  about. 
_ _ _ -♦  - - 

CLAIMING  TOO  MUCH  FOR  THE 
FARMER. 


The  Clover  Hay  Worm.— Fig.  Ti7. 

The  natural  history  of  the  species  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  During  the 
Summer  months  the  moth  frequently  flics  into 
our  dwellings  and  may  also  he  seen  on  cloudy 
day  ,or  in  theevinmg, fitting  around  wherever 
c  over  is  being  stack  ,  d  *r  stored.  It  may  be 

distinguished  by  its  liiaceousur  purplish  color, 
the  front  wings  being  adorned  vv  ith  two  large, 
bright,  gold®u-yellow  spots.  The  eggs  are  no 
doubt  fastened  to  such  clover  us  the  females 
can  fiud  access  to  by  creeping  into  the  cre\  ices 
and  fissures  which  a  stack  afford.-.  The  worms, 
of  different  shades  of  olive-brown,  flourish  on 
dry  clover  and  generally  dwell  within  a 
delicate  ey Under  of  silk.  Ho  far  as  we  have 
any  positive  knowledge,  they  feed  on  no  other 
plant  than  clover.  Yet  l  bey  do  not  affect  the 
plant  in  its  gi’cen  and  growing  condition,  hut 


Devon  milk  is  the  next  richest  to  that  of 
the  Channel  Island  cows  ;  it  comes  in  this  re¬ 
spect  ahead  of  the  Ay  rahire,  even,  but  they 
are  not  as  a  rule  persistent  milkers.  And 
uow  one  may  read  of  a  proposition  to  cross 
the  Red  Polled  Norfolks  with  the  Devons,  the 
object  being  to  improve  the  form-r  as  milk¬ 
ers  and  the  latter  as  beeves.  Truly  the  more 
we  hear  aud  read  of  these  polled  cuttle  the 
more  mixed  the  matter  becomes.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  thus  when  one  bites  more  than  he  can 
masticate  ;  or  grabs  more  than  he  can  pull 
out ;  he  has  got  to  let  go  or  get  stuck.  Mr. 
B.  F.  Johnson  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  square- 
Ly  (page  lo8)  when  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  beet  ol  the  polled  cattle  that  is  mak¬ 
ing  them  popular. 

As  Mr.  Taber  in  his  communication  on 
page  58,  says  he  shall  have  notLing  more 
to  say  in  defence  of  his  polled  cattle,  J  refrain 
from  referring  to  it  excepting  iu  respect  of 
one  point.  Mr.  T.  is  spiteful,  which  is  a  bad 
thing  to  be.  He  says  the  writer  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  vicious  attempt  to  defame  the  cattle  aud 
to  injure  the  property  of  their  owners.  This 
is  simply  malicious  on  Mr.  Taber’s  part  ;  and 
no  person  who  claims  the  right  to  hold  an 
opinion  of  his  own  should  make  such  a  gro^s 
charge  agai nst  a  person  who  holds  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  aud  uas  the  same  right  to  do  so. 
I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Taber  should  so  far  have 
forgotten  himself.  1  ha  ve  heretofore  done 
Mr.  Taber  valuable  servi  e,  although  he  may 
uot  and  probably  does  not  know  it,  and 
would  be  glad  to  do  it  again,  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.  Perhaps  this  would  be  vicious¬ 
ness  too.  But  it  is  generally  considered  that 
the  one  who  loses  his  temper  is  the  one  who 
has  the  worst  of  an  argument,  and  1  confess 
my  temper  is  perfectly  unruffled. 


Is  this  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  article  entitled,  “  Where  we  Farmers 
Sometimes  Miss  It,”  page  10(5  of  the  Rural? 
la  it  that  Ohio  class  of  hogs  of  which  “  it 
took  three  [spliced  together  I  suppose  he 
means]  to  east  &  shadow,”  and  which  41  out  ran 
a  bear”  (uot  a  remarkable  feat  this  for  a  racer, 
as  the  bear  has  rather  a  shuffling  gait), thrashed 
a  wolf,  aud  jumped  a  seven  rail  fence1’— which 
last  is  rather  better — I  ask  if  it  is  this  stock  iu 
irs  purity  that  Mr.  Chamberluin  asserts  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  have  so  improved  as  to  have 
been  transformed  iuto  the  fine,  fat,  thrifty  hogs 
of  the  present  day  I  Has  not  this  improvement 
come  rather  from  the  importation  of  foreign 
stock,  bred  pure  together  for  half  a  ct  ntury 
or  so  past,  and  their  males  crossed  on  to  the 
females  of  the  origiaal  Ohio  laudpikes,  other 
females  o’  this  cross  again  crossed  by  the  im¬ 
ported  males  or  their  pure  progeny,  till  the 
stock  now  shows  scarcely  one  drop  of  blood 
in  a  hundred  of  the  original? 

Again,  are  we  not  indebted  to  foreign  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  aud  poultry  for  the  present  im¬ 
proved  animals  of  all  these  kinds,  rather  than 
to  those  we  possessed  before  these  later  im¬ 
portations  were  made?  I  will  grant  that  out 


My  friend  Col,  Curtis  has  a  level  head  and 
be  sees  the  point  which  l  have  been  d  riving  at. 
Let  us  stop  importing  cattle  ami  begin  to  im¬ 
prove  what  we  have.  A  good  thing  is  sure  to 
come  to  the  top.  If  the  Red  Polled  Norfolks 
can  show  as  good  a  record  for  milk  and  butter 
as  any  other  good  dairy  cattle,  let  their  record 


Raspberry,  Ralix  pentandra,  ^tc.,  but  the 
flower  seeds  were  nearly  a  failure  with  me.  I 
intended  to  give  them  what  they  call  high  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  Blobbs’  like,  1  must  have  butch¬ 
ered  the  flowers  anil  hoed  up  the  Jamestown 
weed,  which  prospered  finely.  H- 

Wisconsin, 

Rosenoale,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.  My  on® 
ounce, five-eyed  W.  Elephant  was  cut  into  five 
pieces  allot  which  grew  and  yielded  14  pounds 
of  tubers— the  largest  weighing  a  pound  and 
all  being  of  good  size.  The  W.  Oats  rusted 
badly.  The  flowers  bloomed  splendidly.  Some 
I  potted  in  the  Fall,  were  in  bloom  till  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  this  year  some  began  to  blossom  the 
first  week  in  March.  The  R.  B,  Sorghum 
grew  finely  to  a  highfc  of  nir.a  feet.  After 


extra  good.  To  illustrate  how  poor  our  last 
year’s  crop  was,  I  should  say  600  acres  aver¬ 
aged  three  bushels  per  acre;  the  year  previous 
the  same  acreage  averaged  23  bushels,  and  in 
1879  it  averaged  25  bushels  per  acre.  Corn 
and  oats  fair;  potatoes,  light  yield.  h.  c, 
Nebraska- 

Steele  City,  Jefferson  Co.,  April  5. — We 
are  having  flue  Spring  weather;  very  little 
rain  as  yet,  but  the  ground  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Small  grain  nearly  all  sowed  and  look¬ 
ing  well.  Corn  ground  nearly  plowed.  Peas 
and  onions  show  the  rows  plainly,  a.  t.  r. 
New  York. 

Cato,  Cayuga  Co. — Fruit  tree  ageuts  are 
selling  the  White  Elephant  potato  here  at  50c. 
per  pound.  The  yield  from  the  one  the  Rural 
sent  me  weighed  73  pounds.  At  the  price  they 
are  selling  at,  they  would  come  to  $36.50, 
which  makes  a  profit  to  me  of  $34  50  in  taking 
the  Rural.  I  intend  to  plant  most  of  them. 
There  will  be  considerable  Amber  Cane 
planted  here  this  season;  Van  Paten  Bros,  of 
Cato,  are  making  arrangements  to  put  in  a 


No.  1  wheat,  $1.30;  oats,  50c.;  corn,  75c.  and 
80c.;  potatoes,  $1.50;  butter,  30c. ;  eggs,  15c. 
The  Rural  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  our  house¬ 
hold.  d. 

Illinois. 

W illiamsville,  Sangamon  Co.,  April  5.— 
Winter  wheat  never  looked  better  in  this 
county  at  this  season  excepting  ou  flat  land. 
iNo  farming  has  been  done  yet,  but  the  weather 
s  fine  and  nearly  all  are  ready  to  make  a  be¬ 
ginning  at  once.  The  Winter  just  passed  was 
very  mild,  and  exceedingly  wet  up  to  a  week 
ago.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  all  kinds  of 
fruits  are  as  yet  uninjured  by  frost.  The  corn 
crop  of  ’81  was  good  here,  and  nearly  all  was 
gotten  in  in  fair  condition.  It  is  nearly  all 
held  yet,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  it  to 
market.  w.  w.  c. 

"  Iowa. 

Chester,  Howard  Co.,  March  27.  We  had 
a  very  open  Winter  here.  The  21st  inst.  was 
worse  than  any  day  we  had  the  past  Winter 
Then  we  had  a  regular  Minnesota  blizzard 
What  is  a  blizzard?  It  is  four  thousand 


it  may  also  prove  an  antidote  to  the  worm 
nuisance.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  worm 
affecting  clover  in  the  field,  causing  the  leaves 
to  blacken  and  dry  up.  It  might  readily  be 
mistaken  for  the  above  species  by  the  uniniti¬ 
ated,  but  has  no  connection  with  it,  producing 
a  moth  of  totally  different  appearance,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  Tatraloplm  and  marked 
trifolli  in  my  MSS.  notes. 


years  ago.  Une  or  tne  apples  was  uunueu  w 
an  cld  nurseryman  to  name.  After  eating  it, 
he  said  that  it  excelled  every  apple  he  had 
ever  eaten,  and  ever  since  it  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  Excel  in  these  i  arts.  Its  season  is 
from  the  first  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
January.” 

Mr.  Downing  kindly  furnishes  the  Rural 
with  the  following  description  of  the  Excel: 

“  An  old  variety  which  originated  in  the 
town  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  many  years  since,  but 
it  has  not  b  eu  largely  disseminated  nor  has  it 
become  as  well  known  as  it  should  be,  being 
an  excellent  Wiuter  aj  pie  tor  the  table  and 
also  for  culinary  purpo.-.es.  Tree  a  vigorous 
grower,  spreading  in  its  hubits,  :  n  early  and 
an  abundant  bearer  on  al  ernate  years,  with 
a  partial  crop  on  the  intervening  ones.  Fruit 
fully  medium  in  size,  roundish  otlate,  striped 
and  splashed  with  light  and  dark  red  on  a 
yellowish  ground ;  flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
juicy,  rich  subacid,  and  slightly  aromatic.” 


(I l)t  (Querist 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


Coal  Tar  for  Fruit  Trees* 

In  reference  to  J.  R.  D’s  inquiry,  page  111, 
about  using  coal-tar  round  the  collars  of  fruit 
trees  as  a  protection  against  borers,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  such  good  effects  from  its 
uss  (aud  uo  bad  ones  so  far),  that  it  seems  full 
of  promise  as  a  simple  remedy  for  one  of  the 
orchardist’s greatest  difficulties  anl  losses.  It 
is  the  practice  of  several  about  here  to  pour  a 
dipperful  of  the  fluid  tar  into  a  gutter  first 
made  round  the  collar,  and  some  claim  that 
the  fume  or  spirit  of  the  t  ir  penetrates  through 
the  rampart  of  chips  which  the  (apple)  borers 
build  solidly  behind  them,  and  kills  the  grub. 
Applied  in  time  (about  June  15)  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  repel  the  beetle  which,  like  curculios 
and  other  beet  les,  is  very  sensiti  ve  to  odors,  and 
very  choiee  aud  careful  iu  selecting  stems  on 
which  to  deposit  its  eggs;  and  there  is  great 
gain  in  preveutiwj  the  least  open  running  sore 
in  the  main  stem  of  a  tree.  French  arboricul¬ 
turists  excel,  aud  they  use  gas  tar  largely, 
coating  deu tided  surfaces  of  the  wood  with  it 
and  employing  it  against  insects  They  mix 
it  with  sand  to  put  round  the  collars  of  trees, 
which  may  be  a  very  good  plan  wffiere  there 
is  a  fear  that  the  tar  used  may  prove  too 
caustic.  A  tarry  stick  stirred  iu  dry  sand 
which  is  then  sprinkled  over  seed  beds  repels 
vermin.  Gas  lime,  so  used,  repels  worms  aud 
snails.  Penn. 

Tyrdue,  Pa. 


The  Excel  Apple.—  Fr< 

different  whirlwinds  blowing  in  nine  thou¬ 
sand  different  directions.  Last  Fall  it  was  so 
wet  that  the  farmers  ab.'ut  here  did  not  get 
their  Fall  plowing  half  done.  Some  did  not 
even  plow  a  furrow,  which  will  make  them 
late  this  Spring.  They  will  have  to  put  in 
more  corn  than  usual,  as  the  failure  of  the 
wheat  here  for  the  past  four  years  has  about 
ruined  some  farmers,  but  some  people  will 
nnf  learn  an v  thins  except  in  the  school  of 


very  open  Winter  uere — not  mucu  &uuw, 
plenty  of  mud.  The  roads  bave  been  very 
bad,  and  hold  their  own  that  way  yet.  .Win¬ 
ter  wheat  looks  very  good  on  new  ground; 
but  on  old  it  looks  pretty  brown.  Everything 
is  pretty  high  around  here;  butter  is  45c.  per 
pound.  We  bad  more  rain  last  Winter  than 
in  two  years  before.  The  weather  is  very 
chan  ceable;  warm  yesterday,  cold  to  morrow. 
We  need  a  weather  prophet.  UNO. 

Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co.  April  1, — Cold  and 
windy,  Injuring  wheat  daily,  especially  where 
ground  was  not  well  prepared  and  fertilized. 
Peach  bu'is  killed.  Fair  prospect  yet  for 
apples.  Sheep  wintered  badly;  cattle  fairly 
well,  though  this  cold  weather  will  be  hard  on 
animals  thin  in  flesh.  I.  P-  R- 

Oregon. 

Tangent,  Linn  Co.,  March  29. — Spring  is 
with  us  again,  and  the  farmers  of  Oregon  are 
cnee  more  in  the  field  plowing  for  another 
crop.  The  past  Winter  was  quite  mild  here, 
i  s  usual,  in  this  Willamette  Valley ,  the  low¬ 
est  reading  of  thermometer  was  14  above  zero, 
and  that  only  for  a  short  time.  Early-sowed 
grain  looks  well,  though  not  quite  as  much  of 
it  was  sowed  as  the  preceding  year.  The  price 
of  wheat  is  78c.  per  bushel;  oats,  45c.;  pota¬ 
toes,  75c. ;  good  butter,  35c.  per  pound,  and 
eggs  are  20c.  per  doz.  R-  L-  s- 

Pennsylvania. 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  April  5. — 
Winter  wheat  looking  promising  through  this 
section.  G-  B-  B- 


The  Ott  Pear. 

As  further  information  about  the  Ott  Pear 
is  asked  for,  I  will  add  to  what  is  said  ou  pages 
771  and  860,  that  the  tree  is  evidently  of  the 
Seckel  strain,  having  the  same  sturdy  habit  of 
growth;  quite  as  erect  and  fastigiate,  but 
stronger;  the  leaves  similarly  dark  ami  thick, 
but  larger;  proves  very  hardy  and  blight- 
proof,  and  is  very  productive  and  pleasant- 
flavored.  The  pear,  too,  resembles  the  Se  kel 
in  shape  and  size,  but,  being  much  earlier,  is 
much  less  rich.  Mr.  Parnell’s  remarks  about 
its  early  ripening,  quick  decay,  and  other  dis¬ 
qualifications,  agree  exactly  with  my  experi¬ 
ence.  w* 


Of  course,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  do  well,  ana 
occasionally  we  get  a  goud  wheat  crop. 
Farming  operations  have  commenced;  grass  is 
growing  finely.  Dr.  Warder  thinks  the 
“  Black  Locust  a  valuable  tree,”  blit  it  is  not 
so  for  this  country.  We  would  give  a  penny 
if  they  had  never  been  introduced.  Borers 
kill  them,  and  they  spread  from  the  roots.  H. 

Viola,  Linn  Co. — Farmers  here  are  pros¬ 
perous.  The  dairy  business  is  foremost. 
Fat  hogs  are  scarce  at  $6  per  hundredweight. 
Corn  was  only  half  a  crop  hereabouts.  Feed 
generally  scarce,  but  with  economy  the  farmer 
will  get  through  all  right,  for  hay  is  abundant 
at  $5.  per  ton.  Corn,  50c.  @60 ;  oats,  33c.  @40e. ; 
bran,  $18.  per  ton;  butter,  25o.@30c.  per  pound 
for  roll;  eggs,  10c.;  potatoes  very  scarce— 
*1  for  seod.  C.  W. 


Dover,  Kent  Co. — The  W.  Elephant  I  cut 
in  ten  pieces;  all  came  up  and  grew  finely,  but 
to  my  surprise  1  only  dug  some  half-dozen 
tubers  the  size  of  walnuts.  R.  B.  Sorghum 
made  a  rapid  growth.  Asparagus  all  came 
up  and  made  a  growth  of  three  feet.  Flowers 
were  grand  to  behold.  H.  M.  d. 

Illinois. 

Williamsvtt.le,  Sangamon  Co.— W.  E. 
Potato,  from  16  hills  out  of  18  planted,  pro¬ 
duced  25  pounds  of  tubers,  nearly  all  of  mar¬ 
ketable  size.  The  R.  B  Sorehum  grew  right 
along  till  frost,  attaining  a  hight  of  10  feet, 
but  only  a  few  of  the  seed  ripened.  W .  Oats 
yielded  about  a  quart— smutted  badly.  As- 
Y\«r«£»-iiR  did  well.  W.  W.  C. 


Hesper  Blush  Apple  —In  a  late  Rural 
a  correspondent  asks  for  information  about 
the  “  Hesper  Iioss”  apple.  I  suppose  he  must 
have  meant  the  Hesper  Blush.  1  his  is  a  Min¬ 
nesota  Crab  which  has  been  condemned  as 
worthless  by  the  Fruit  Grower’s  Association 
of  Abootsford,  Quebec.  H  H.  m  l. 

Templetou,  Canada. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS, 


Delay*  arc. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.—  Wu  had  a  very  open  Win¬ 
ter,  with  one  or  two  cold  snaps  to  make  ico 
seme  three  inches  thick;  therefore,  very  little 
was  housed.  Spring,  so  far,  is  cool,  which  is 
favorable  for  our  peaches;  trees  are  very  full 
of  buds,  and  a  few  warm  days  would  bring 
them  in  full  bloom.  Wheat  in  fine  condition. 
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also  forbid  Lira  to  use  it  himself  in  any  form 
he  may  please.  * 

Ans, — The  Revised  Regulations  concerning 
Taxes  on  Tobacco,  Snuff  and  Cigars,  on  page 
4  says  this:  “Manufacturers  of  tobacco  or 
snuff  are  required  to  pay  a  special  tax  of  $1C. 
Every  person  whose  business  it  is  to  manu¬ 
facture  tobacco  or  snuff  for  himself,  or  who 
employs  others  to  manufacture  tobacco  or 
snuff,  whether  such  manufacture  be  by  cut¬ 
ting,  pressing,  grinding,  crushing,  or  rubbing 
of  any  raw  or  leaf-tobacco,  or  otherwise  pre¬ 
paring  raw  or  leaf  tobacco,  or  manufac¬ 
tured,  or  partially  manufactured  tobacco 
or  snuff,  or  the  putting  up  for  use  or  con¬ 
sumption  of  scraps,  waste,  clippings,  stems, 
or  deposits  of  tobacco,  resulting  from  any 
process  of  handling  tobacco,  or  by  the 
working  or  preparation  of  leaf-tobacco, 
tobacco-stems,  scraps,  dippings,  or  waste,  by 
sifting,  twisting,  screening,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
cess,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  manufacturer  of 
tobacco.”  On  page  19  we  find  this  :  “  The 
Revised  Statutes  as  amended  impose  a  tax  of 
16  cents  per  pound  on  all  tobacco  twisted  by 
hand,  or  reduced  from  leaf,  into  a  condition 
to  be  consumed,  or  in  aby  manner  other  than 
the  ordinary  mode  of  drying  and  curing, 
prepared  for  sale  or  consumption,  even  if  pre¬ 
pared  without  the  use  of  any  machine  or  in¬ 
strument,  and  without  being  pressed  or  sweet¬ 
ened.  The  law'  does  not  require  that  there 
shall  be  any  radical  change  in  the  natural 
leaf,  or  any  extended  mode  of  preparation,  or 
any  process  of  reduction  which  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  by  hand  and  w  ithout  the  aid  of  any 
machine  or  instrument.  Therefore  all  tobac¬ 
co  twisted  by  hand,  or  prepared  by  any  pro¬ 
cess,  however  simple,  for  consumption  or  use, 
must  be  packed  as  prescribed  by  law  for  man¬ 
ufactured  tobacco,  and  the  tax  of  16  cents 
per  pound  paid  thereon.” 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  it  is  illegal  for 
the  tobacco  grower  to  prepare  leaf  tobacco  in 
anyway  even  for  his  own  use.  In  the  debate 
*  in  Congress  alluded  to  iu  our  Editorial  of 
March  18,  Mr.  Emory  Speer,  of  Georgia,  re¬ 
lated  a  case  where  a  tobacco  grower  had 
been  dragged  more  than  100  miles  away  from 
home,  before  a  U.  S.  Court,  “  for  having 
twisted  a  few  tobacco  leaves  together  and  put 
them  on  a  fence  to  dry.” 

REFUSE  FROM  FLAX  MILL,  ETC. 

F.  II.  Ji,,  Perry,  N.  3*. — 1,  Is  the  refuse  of 
a  flax  mill  of  any  value  as  a  manure  ?  It  con¬ 
sists  of  shives  (outer  covering  of  flax  straw), 
chaff  and  sweepings  which  have  accumulated 
for  years  and  are  quite  rotten.  2,  What  poi¬ 
son  is  best  for  destroying  woodchucks  ?  3, 
What  is  a  remedy  for  bronchial  trouble  in  a 
horse  ?  4,  In  opening  a  sand  bank,  which  side 
should  be  opened  first— north,  south,  east  or 
west  ? 

Ans. — 1,  The  refuse  of  a  flax  mill  contains 
the  only  valuable  part  of  the  stem  for  fertil¬ 
izing  purposes,  the  lint  being  almost  pure  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter,  with  very  little  mineral 
matter.  A  thousand  pounds  of  flax  Btalks 
free  from  the  fiber,  contain  29.14  pounds  ot' 
ash,  consisting  of  9.372  pounds  of  potash,  and 
3.864  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  renders  it  a 
very  valuable  material  for  manure.  The  fresh 
refuse  would  make  the  best  litter  for  stock. 

2,  A  very  light  dusting  of  Paris-green  on  a 
young  cabbage  leaf  placed  near  their  holes, 
would  probably  be  a  good  method  of  destroy¬ 
ing  these  pests.  As  they  are  quite  fond  of 
young  cabbage,  they  would  easily  take  the 
bait.  3,  We  can  suggest  no  remedy  without 
knowing  the  precise  trouble,  or  at  least  a  par¬ 
ticular  description  of  the  symptoms.  It  is 
dangerous  to  prescribe  remedies  in  such  a  hap¬ 
hazard  manner  as  you  desire.  4,  The  south 
side  is  the  best,  because  it  will  be  open  later  in 
the  Fall  and  earlier  in  the  Spring,  and  will 
always  be  drier. 

RYE,  ETC. 

E.  D.  H,,  Freeport,  III.  1.  What  proportion 
of  the  corn,  rye  and  barley  raised  in  the 
United  States  is  converted  into  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  1  2.  To  what  other  uses  is  rye 
put  ?  3.  W hat  is  its  value  as  feed  for  domesti.  • 
animals  as  compared  with  corn  and  oats  ? 

Ans, — 1.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  any 
sort  of  precision.  It  has  been  stated  thatmore 
than  100  million  bushels  of  corn  are  used  in 
distilling  and  brewing;  there  is  not  nearly  as 
much  rye  thus  used,  as  most  of  the  “old  rye” 
is  really  “young  corn”  whiskey,  aged  by 
means  of  chemical  substances;  nearly  all  the 
barley  grown  is  used  for  brewing,  and  some 
oats  besides.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
wheat  is  used  for  distilliug.  The  larger  part 
of  corn  thus  used  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol  for  trade  and  industrial  purposes,  and 
not  for  liquor.  2.  Rye  meal  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  New  England  brown  bread,  the  other 
ingredients  being  an  equal  or  larger  amount 
of  corn  meal.  A  mush  made  from  rye  meal 
is  good  for  those  troubled  with  constipation, 
as  it  is  laxative.  Roasted  rye  grains  ha  ve  long 
been  used  as  an  adulterant  of,  or  substitute  for, 
coffee.  Iu  Russia,  a  spirit  called  quass  is  dis¬ 
tilled  from  rye;  in  Holland  it  is  employed,  to¬ 
gether  with  malt,  to  make  gin;  it  is  largely 
used  for  bread  among  the  peasantry  of  North- 


i  ern  Europe,  especially  in  Sweden.  3.  Rye  is  a 
valuable  food  for  stock,  the  bran  is  worth  more 
;  than  wheat  bran,  and  the  grain  is  worth  about 

i  50  per  cent,  more  than  oats  or  corn ;  it  is  an 

r  excellent  grain  to  mix  with  corn,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  a  far  better  food  th:m  either  alone. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMB  QUERIES. 

\  M.  G.  II.,  Millerton,  N.  Y. — 1,  What  is  the 
best  good-sized  breed  of  coarse-wooled  sheep 
for  general  purposes?  2,  How  are  lambs  raised 
’  by  hand.  3,  What  is  the  best  time  to  have 
lambs  dropped  for  profit? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  the  coarse  wooled  sheep  there  is 
but  one  breed  that  is  worth  keeping,  and  that 
is  the  Cotswold.  The  Lincoln  is  too  large  and 
'  too  great  a  feeder  for  profit  and  is  not  hardy; 
the  Leicester  is  altogether  too  tender  for  our 
climate.  The  Cotswold,  when  well  cared  for, 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  sheep  for  wool  or 
muttoD,  and  its  grades  or  crosses  on  native 
!  sheep  are  equally  good.  2,  Lambs  are  raised 
by  hand  upon  the  milk  of  a  fresh  cow.  To 
get  the  lamb  to  take  the  milk,  get  a  new  pint 
oil-can  with  a  long  spout.  Fasten  to  the  spout 
a  piece  of  sponge  wrapped  around  it  with  the 
end  of  the  spout  in  the  ceuter  of  the  sponge, 
and  cover  the  sponge  and  spout  with  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  so  as  to  form  a  teat  which 
the  Iamb  will  suck.  After  the  first  lesson  the 
lamb  will  suck  very  readily  and  after  a  few 
trials  will  bleat  for  its  meal  when  it  sees  its 
foster-mother.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
give  too  much  milk  at  first.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  force  lambs  that  are  with  their 
dams.  3  When  the  lambs  can  be  well  taken 
care  of  and  warm  pens  are  provided  for  them 
and  the  ewes,  January  is  the  best  time.  A 
January  lamb  may  be  made  to  weigh  60 
pounds  by  May. 

FOWL- HOUSE  AND  PIG  PEN,  ETC 
J-  W.  II,  N.  Y,  City. — 1,  Would  a  hen  house 
built  under  the  same  roof  as  a  pig-peu  and 
alongside  of  it,  be  unhealthful  for  fowls  ? 
What  would  be  the  best  plan  for  the  two  com¬ 
bined  ?  2,  What  would  be  the  best  paint  for  a 
barn  ? 

Ans. — 1,  No;  if  the  bouses  were  kept  as  clean 
as  they  should  be;  but  otherwise  there  would 
soon  be  a  very  sick  flock  of  hens  If  one  de¬ 
termines  to  keep  the  j>ens  clean,  the  best  ar 
rangement  w  ould  bo  to  have  the  poultry  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house,  as  being  the  warmest, 
aud  the  arrangement  should  be  such  that  the 
fowls  cannot  get  over  into  the  pigs' quarters- 
otherwise  the  pigs  would  kill  and  devour  them. 
For  two  or  three  pigs  a  house  10x12  would  be 
large  enough  ;  this  might  be  made  with  an 
upper  floor  0  feet  above  the  first,  and  the  hens 
might  be  kept  up  above,  having  sash  on  the 
south  side  to  let  in  the  sun  in  the  Winter  time. 
This  will  be  cheaper  and  better  in  some  re¬ 
spects;  a  broad  passage-  way,  made  of  two 
boards  with  cleats  four  inches  apart,  would 
serve  for  the  fowls  to  get  “  up-stairs.”  2,  We 
have  found  the  brow  n  iron  oxide  paint,  with 
raw  linseed  oil,  the  best  for  all  farm  buildings. 

It  is  a  rich  deep  browm,  hides  the  dirt  of  a 
barnyard,  is  very  durable,  dries  very  hard, 
and  is  cheap  as  to  its  first  cost. 

CORNS  IN  A  HORSE'S  FOOT. 

J.  S.  II.,  Clinton  Co.,  Ia. — What  will  cure 
corns  in  a  horse’s  foot? 

Ans. — Corns  in  a  horse’s  foot  are  not  such 
corns  as  are  so  troublesome  in  the  human  feet. 
But  they  are  tender  spots  in  thesoleof  the  hoof 
caused  by  blows  of  stones  in  traveling.  These 
blows  bruise  the  tender  tissue  under  the  so/e 
and  cause  blood  blisters.  As  there  is  no  escape 
for  this  extravasated  blood,  it  remains  and 
causes  serious  inflammation  and  tenderness. 
The  cure  is  to  pare  down  the  sole  and  let  out 
this  blood  or  serum,  and  then  to  prevent  the 
injury  from  happening  again  by  using  a  sole- 
leather  sole  under  the  shoe.  Some  horses, 
having  flat  feet,  are  always  having  corns  and 
should  be  protected  by  this  leather  sole. 
Others  have  corns  because  the  frog  is  cut 
away,  which  lets  the  sole  down  so  low  as  to  be 
hurt  by  every  small  stone  the  horse  steps 
upon ;  and  some  horses  have  corns  because  the 
Bhoea  do  not  fit  well  but  press  too  hard  upon 
one  spot  in  the  sole.  So  that  no  one  special 
cure  or  remedy  can  be  given,  but  when  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  corns  are  known  pre¬ 
cautions  may  be  taken  against  them. 

SIZE  OF  PRIZE  CORN  PLOTS. 

“ Subscriber ,”  Bedford  St  a  ,  N.  Y.— Just  one 
question  more  about  the  Prize  Corn  plot; — 
Will  it  be  considered  fair  to  plant  the  corn  at 
the  limits  of  the  plot?  He  who  does  this  will 
have  the  oenefit  of  about  65  square  feet  more 
of  ground  than  he  who  follows  the  suggestion 
of  eight  rows  four  feet  apart,  which  would 
leave  a  six-inch  margin  around  the  plot. 
These  65  feet  would  be  capable  of  yielding 
about  a  peck  of  corn. 

Ans. — That  is  why  the  number  of  grains 
is  so  limited.  We  say  within  a  plot  33  feet 
square.  There  will  uofc  be  enough  sound  ker¬ 
nels  to  plant  on  the  limits  of  the  plot  unless 
the  rows  or  hills  are  made  needlessly  far 
apart. 

APPLE-TREE  BORER. 

L.  W.  L.,  Houston,  HI.  I  have  a  young  ( 
apple  orchard — trees  one-and-one-half  inch  in 


diameter.  In  the  heart  of  the  stem  of  nearly 
i  every  tree  are  one  or  more  apple- tree  borers. 
How  can  I  get  rid  of  the  pests  otherwise 
than  by  diggiug  up  the  trees  and  burning 
them  ? 

Ans. — One  method  suggested  is  to  cut 
through  the  bark  at  the  upper  eud  of  the  bor¬ 
ings  and  pour  in  hot  water.  This  is  im¬ 
practicable.  Examine  the  bark  and  dig  out 
the  young  worms  that  have  batched.  Some¬ 
times  a  small  wire  can  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  burrows  to  kill  the  borers.  The  best 
way  is  to  prevent  them  from  entering  the 
trees  in  the  first  place.  A  good  wash  for 
trees  is  made  of  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
aloes,  a  tablespoonful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a 
gallon  of  water.  A  little  tobacco  water,  salt  or 
even  hellebore  or  Paris-green  may  be  added. 
The  wash  is  offensive  to  the  insect. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  • 

J.  B.,  Nvnda,  N.  Y.  1,  Does  the  Rural’s 
hollyhock  blossom  the  first  year?  2,  Are  the 
Early  red  sweet  potato  recommended  by  Peter 
Henderson,  auu  the  Early  Nansemond  iden¬ 
tical,  and  where  can  they  be  obtained?  3 
Should  the  viues  be  allowed  to  take  root,  like 
the  strawberry?  4.  Will  the  large  mammoth 
corn  lately  advertised  in  the  Rural  mature 
in  this  part  of  N.  Y? 

Ans. — 1,  If  started  in  the  house  in  Winter, 
it  will  often  bloom  in  the  Summer.  2,  No, 
the  Nansemond  is  sweeter  and  has  a  yellow 
skin.  There  is  also  a  Red  Nansemond.  You 
will  have^to  buy  the  plants  of  seedsmen  now. 
Price  about.  75  cents  per  100.  3,  These  plants 
are  set  a  foot  or  so  apart  on  well  manured 
ridges  formed  by  throwing  several  furrows 
together.  The  vines  cover  the  ground  for 
three  feet  or  more  on  every  side  and  they  roust 
not  be  permitted  to  tuke  root,  as  they  will  do 
if  undisturbed.  A  pitchfork  or  rake  may  be 
used  to  raise  them  now  aud  again  after  the 
vines  have  begun  to  run.  4,  We  do  not  know 
what  mammoth  corn  is  referred  to.  The 
Chester  Co.  Mammoth  would, with  you, require 
the  whole  of  a  favorable  season  to  mature 
fully. 

J.  F.  C.,  Dead  wood,  Dakota. — Dopstbe  Ru¬ 
ral  know  of  a  grain  called  the  .Mammoth  or 
White  Spring  Rye;  if  so,  has  it  any  superior 
qualities;  where  and  when  did  it  originate, 
and  where  can  the  seed  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — We  have  had  specimens  of  this  grain 
sent  to  us,  off  aud  ou,  for  years.  It  is  a  long 
kernel,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  Clawson- 
amber  cc'Ior.  hard  aud  heavy.  Its  appearance 
captivates  the  eye  of  every  grain  grower  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  time.  The  heads  are  beard- 
ed,  large  and  coarse  chaff,  and  look  more  like 
rye  than  wheat.  From  time  to  time  it  has 
been  offered  under  manjr  different  names  by 
irresponsible  traveling  seed  peddlers.  Dia¬ 
mond  Wheat,  Mammoth  Egyptian  Rye,  Ne¬ 
vada  Rye,  Wheat  of  Taos  are  among  those 
names.  It  is  probably  the  Polish  Wheat — or 
a  variety  of  it — as  this  species  is  prone  to  vary 
greatly— Triticum  Polonicum.  We  have  it 
growing  in  our  Experiment  Grounds,  and  shall 
|  he  able  to  report  next  Summer  as  to  its  growth. 
We  have  never  beard  that  it  proved  of  much 
value  anywhere. 

W.  A.  C.,  Temple,  Texas.  1.  Will  it  do 
Irish  potatoes  good  or  harm  to  cut  the  vines 
back  ?  2.  Will  it  injure  sweet  potatoes  to  cut 
the  vines  off?  3.  My  Mississippi  Red  Plum, 
set  out  four  years  on  black  prairie  6oil,  has  not 
blossomed  yet— what's  the  matter  with  it  ?  4. 
Are  the  premiums  for  the  Rural  corn  for  the 
heaviest  yield,  regardless  of  quantity  planted  ? 

5.  What  are  the  Rural’s  wheat  prizes  for? 

Ans. — 1.  It  will  do  them  harm.  2.  No.  3. 
Nothing  is  the  matter  with  it.  Give  it  time. 

If  it  is  growing  too  vigorously,  root-prune  it 
by  cutting  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  spade 
three  feet  from  the  stem  all  around  it.  4.  We 
have  only  to  request  our  contestants  to  report 
the  number  of  kernels  planted,  weight  of  corn 
produced  (as  will  be  explained  later),  manure 
used,  how  planted  and  cultivated.  5.  For  the 
heaviest  yield  of  grain  of  the  Fultzo-Clawson, 
and  for  the  heaviest  five  heads  of  the  Surprise. 

F.  O.  M.,  Ogdensbury,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
very  best  of  the  new  kinds  of  potatoes  to  grow 
tor  market,  productiveness,  freedom  from 
blight  and  rot,  and  table  qualities  all  consid¬ 
ered.  I  wish  to  know  from  those  who  have 
had  experience  rather  than  from  those  who 
simply  have  potatoes  to  sell. 

Ans. — For  the  Rural  we  will  answer:— Our 
respected  friend  should  know  that  no  trust¬ 
worthy  answer  can  be  given  for  all  places. 
The  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  the  best  early  potato 
known  to-day ;  the  White  Elephant  the  best 
late.  have  no  potatoes  for  sale,  or  any 
interest  in  one  potato  more  than  another. 
Andrews’  White  Rose  is  of  excellent  quality 
and  very  productive  in  some  parts  Other 
excellent  potatois  which  we  have  tested  are 
the  following:  Pride  of  America,  Rose  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum,  Belle,  Mammoth  Pearl,  White 
Star. 

J.  McL.,  Altoona,  Kan. — What  is  the  best 
plan  to  get  straw,  now  tramped  down  by 
cattle  around  the  straw  stack,  rotted  so  that  1 
it  can  be  hauled  out  next  Julyt?  , 


Ans. — If  you  can  procure  some  lime,  turn 
over  the  straw  and  mix  the  lime  among  it, 
first  letting  the  lime  slack  down  by  exposing 
it  to  a  shower  or  two  until  it  is  fine.  If  the 
straw  is  wet,  it  will  soon  heat  up  and  rot  in 
this  way. 

N.  H.  T.,  Ellsworth,  III.  How  can  lice  on 
apple  trees  bo  destroyed  ?  The  trees  are  fully 
budded,  but  the  buds  are  covered  with  green 
lice. 

Ans  — There  is  no  way  that  is  practicable. 
Syringing  them  with  tobacco  water,  hellebore 
water,  or  Paris-green  or  London  purple,  is  the 
only  suggestion  we  can  make.  The  Rural 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  experienced  po- 
mologists  on  this  subject,  as  the  Rural  Grounds 
suffer  in  the  same  way. 

W.  M.  L.,  Abbyrille,  Fiat,  Intending  to 
compete  for  the  premiums  for  the  best  yields 
from  the  Rural  seeds,  please  give  instructions 
for  planting  them. 

Ans. — Full  instructions  as  to  planting  of  all 
our  seeds,  especially  of  the  premium  seeds, 
have  already  been  given  several  times  within 
the  last  two  or  three  months.  We  hope  that 
those  who  have  overlooked  them,  will  kindly 
refer  to  back  numbers. 

C.  H.  C.,  North  Creek,  N.  Y.  1,  Are  the 
Fultzo-Clawson  and  Shumaker  Winter 
wheats  ?  2,  Is  the  Perfect  Gem  Squash  a 
Summer  variety? 

Ans. — 1,  They  are.  2,  It  ig  a  fine  variety  for 
either  Summer  or  Winter  use — the  best  per¬ 
haps  for  Winter. 

T.  J,  L,,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  sends  leaves  of 
three  sorts  of  plants,  for  name. 

Ans, — One,  No.  1.  is  an  acacia,  we  cannot 
give  the  specific  name.  We  must  request  you 
to  send  flowers  as  well  as  leaves,  otherwise  we 
cannot  determine  the  names  of  plants. 

J.  G.  M.,  Brookfield.  What  is  a  preventive 
of  mold  on  gooseberries  ? 

Ans. — Sulphur  sifted  upon  the  mildewed 
leaves  will  sometimes  help.  But  there  is  no 
preveutiveor  remedy  for  mildew  in  the  foreign 
varieties. 

W.  C.,  San  Juan  Island,  Wash.  Ter. — 
Where  can  I  get  a  reliable  work  ou  vinous, 
acetous  and  putrefactive  fermentation  ? 

Ans. — Pasteur’s  Fermentation,  to  be  had  of 
D.  Van  Nostraud,  23  Warren  Street,  N.  Y. 
City— price,  $6. 

C.  M.  II.,  Saranac,  Mich.  Will  the  Rural 
flint  com  yield  as  much  as  the  Rural  dent 
on  a  beech  and  maple  farm  in  this  section  ? 

Ans.— The  flint,  with  you,  will  probably 
yield  more.  The  dent  would  scarcely  mature. 

F.  G.  B.,  Hem  nor  e,  Maine. — Where  can  I 
get  the  report  of  the  Eusilage  Cougress  that 
lately  met  in  New  York. 

Anh. —  From  J.  B.  Brown,  55  Beekmau  St. 
this  city.  Price,  30  cts. 

II  O.  II.,  Harrison,  Montana.  My  Wash¬ 
ington  oats  smutted  badly,  yet  I  want  to  try 
them  again.  Will  blue  vitriol  kill  smut  on  oats 
the  same  as  it  does  in  wheat  ? 

Ans. — Yes. 

W.  O.  M.,  Fairchance,  Fa.  What  is  the 
character  of  the  Thomas  Smoothing  and  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow  ? 

Ans.— Excellent.  We  use  it  at  the  farm. 

J.  M  L.,  Prairie,  Win. — Where  can  I  get 
Fowl  Meadow  Grass  seed  and,  at  what  price  ? 

Ans. — It  is  advertised  by  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  $3  per  bushel. 

E.  K.,  Kewanna,  Ind.  What  kind  of  onion 
should  be  planted  to  produce  bottom  sets  i 
Ans.— See  articles  on  glowing  onion  sets  in 
Rural  of  late  dates. 

L.  E.  C.,  Aplington,  Ia.  What  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  makers  of  Lamb's  Knitting  Ma¬ 
chine  ? 

Ans. — Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

A,  T.  P.—We  think  they  are  Cow  Peas. 
There  are  so  many  varieties,  we  cannot  give 
the  name. 

W.II.A.,  Westfield,  Mass. — It  is  too  late 
nowr  to  prune  fruit  trees.  Black,  dead  patches 
on  young  fruit  trees  are  often  caused  by  not 
cutting  off  tbe  twigs  of  the  trees  early  enough. 
The  branches  cut  are  too  large,  and  the  bark 
never  grows  over  them.  The  “lower  part”  of 
the  trees  is  usually  tbe  stock  from  which  the 
bark  exfoliates,  as  does  the  bark  of  all  trees 
after  it  reaches  a  certain  age,  varying  with 
the  species.  Other  questions  will  be  answered 
shortly. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  April  15. 1882. 

It.  J.  M. — S.  E.  &-A.  P.— L.  B.-F.  R.-N.  R.-F.  A.  W. 
H.  S.— A.  L.  Y.— L.  M.— E.  M.— L  L.  S.— G.  S.— F.  S.— P 
B. — J.  S. — B.  8.-G.  B.-A.  S.  H.-H.  Y.-A.  S.  V.-.T.  a! 
P.— D.  M  — W.  A.  C,  M.  II.-E.  E.  B.  S.— W.  D.-W.  A. 
It.— W.  E.  W.— H.  G.-J.  M  S.,  answer  by  mall.— G.  P. 
L  — E.  M.  Howard,  don’t  buy  until  you  hear  from  the 
Rural  -  Jos.  dreethurst,  thanks  for  the  corn  — J.  F. 
T.,  seeds  received.— A.  T.  -M. 8,— C.  M.  S— C  E.  P.— 
D.  S.  M.— W.  H.  B.,  thanks  for  corn.  Edw.  Nixon, 
plants  received.— W.  8.— H.  B.  Williams.— H,  Natley, 
peas  received  ;  thanks— very  large.  Wliat  Is  the  name? 
— P.  E.  Hudson,  Md.,  thanks  for  com.— A.  B.  A.—' IJ„ 
W,  C.-W.  A.  C.-F.  K.  M.-J.  G.-H.  8,-N.  1L  T.-A. 
B.  A. — J.  McC.-J.  tV.  R  — J.  N.  Tbo  White  Klephnut 
is  generally  as  white  ns  any  potato.— A.  L.  J.-M.  E. 
A.— W.  McL.  we  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  our 
subscribers.  Tbe  Rubai.  Is  tbe  spider  for  It. 
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THE  NEW  MASSILLON 

34.  30, 38, 86  and  40  Inch  Cylinders  ;  the  last  known  as 
our  Red  River  Special,’5  making  with  our  Improved 
straw  burning  Engines,  the  model  outfit  of  the  world. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

KUSSELL  &  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 


and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

J\"ASH  «  UKOTHU  ft ,  Sol*  *Ttanufartur*r*, 

Harris  bubo,  and  23  College  Flack, 

Penn.,  New  York  City 


THRESHERS— 

free.  THE  AULTMAN  A  TAYLOR  CO..  Maualield.O. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

A  LABOR-SAVINf;  FA  ItM  IMPLEMENT 

That  no  Farmer  can  Afford  to  do  Without. 

It  has  High  Wheels  and  Broad  Tires  and  a  Continu¬ 
ous  wrougnt-iron  axle. 

The  pressure  on  the  teeth  Is  regulated  by  the  lever, 
and  they  can  be  set  while  in  motion  to  run  at  any  re¬ 
quired  depth. 

Hm  the  sumo  reliable  FORCE  FEED  used  on  our 
Famous  Buckeye  Drill,  and  Is  the  nearest  perfection 
of  any  feed  In  use. 

No  Implement  made  will  so  wonderfully  work  up 
and  pulverize  the  soil.  Sold  with  or  without  Seeding 
Attachment.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

P.  P.  MAST  A  Co-  Springfield,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Buckeye  Drill,  Cultivators,  &c. 


T\SKS  tonauKwc, 

anuo  Pu,nm,; 


GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER  DRILLS. 

Complete  Force  Feed,  Rubber  Springs,  AUTOMATIC 
CUT  OFF,  saving  FERTILIZERS.  Agents  wanted  In 
territory  not  occupied. 

£if~  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


SIMPSON  &  GAULT 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 
Makers  of 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 

of  Every  Description. 
Portable  Mills  for  Corn,  Wheat 
Rye,  and  all  kinds  of  Grain. 


Hong’s  Hand  Corn,  Bean  and  Beet  Planter  works 
to  perfection.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Illustrated 
circular.  A.  Hoag,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.  For  N.  Y.,  Pa.  ana 
Canada  to  S.  Gordon,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.  N.  Y. 


/■iti'uu  V.  UIUVU.  »u  it  Our  made 
Sell! mt  our  NEtV  HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLES  and  FAMILY  SC  ALE. 

Weighs  up  to  ii  lbs.  Sells  at  SI. 50. 

UoklMii  iU  bUALK  Co.,  CiA<UDU»U  O 


N.  W.  cor.  FRONT  A  JOHN  Sts 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WALKER--thTbest 

WASHER. 


Warranted  for  5  Years,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  The  Best,  must  Efficient,  and  most 
Durable  Wast  er  In  the  world.  It  has  no  rival,  and  is 
the  only  machine  that  will  wash  perfectly  clean  without 
rubbinq.  It  can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from 
one  tub  to  another  in  a  moment.  Is  so  simple  and  easv 
.  to  operate  that  the  moat  delicate  lndv  or  child  10  years 
tP  old  can  do  the  work.  It  is  made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
is  the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Lubber 
Bands  on  the  Hollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of 
buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 

AfiFIITQ  WAIITFn  Exclusive  temtory.  Retail  price  $8  00.  Agents’  sample,  $3.50,  Also  the 
HUtniO  flMH  I  CU  celebrated  Keystone  M  ringers  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price.  Circulars 
free.  Refer  to  editor  of  thiB  paper.  Address  EKIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie,  1’a. 


MOLLMC.ILL. 

Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  Intro¬ 
duced  bears  out  this  claim. 

A  farmer  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Caltivator.  Can  do 
the  work  much  better  and  easier  than  with  any 
other. 

Its  merits  understood,  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
any  other  of  the  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 
the  success  of  this  Cultivator  nave  brought  out  in 
the  past  year  or  two. 

Send  for  Diary,  FREE. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  Moline,  III, 


The  S.  R,  NYE  IMPROVES 

BAY  STATE  RAKE. 


“ACME”  Pulverizing 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “AOiWK”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
Crusher  nm.  t-eveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Culling,  Lifting.  Turtilug  process  of  double 
rows  or  .steel  I'milters,  the  peculiar  sha_pe  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  ImmetiHe  cutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  ithwence  of  Spike*  or  spring 
Teetlt  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  Is  cspectnlly  ndnpted  to  inverted  sod,  hard  clay 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOT.  CO., 

Cliicopee  ITalla*  Mass. 

This  Ruke  received  the  highest  award  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  F. x posit L  n  and  Field  Trial.  The  only  Silver 
Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  In 
1878,  It  Is  easily  handled  by  a  girl  or  boy  strong 
enough  to  drive  n  horse.  -Sic no  kor  Circulars. 


Patent  Castor  SslUn^  Collar. 


W lib  It,  tin,  plow  I*  vsslee  hold, 
i;uu  nmuotlirt  lull. I  slits,  leaves 
'cleaner  furrow,  omler  ou  team. 
Alwsve  follows  In  Hum  ol  iltall, 
nevsr  xntilniK  plow  to  or  l  rum 
lam!;  cm  ii  i«>  net  wlila  or  narrow, 
dsep  or  si lalliiw,  ltis«ny  rlelnor 
loft  huti.l,  wood,  Iron  or  steel 
1  beam  plow,  complete,  witn  pol¬ 
ished  blade,  lioxed  by  express. to 
any  address,  on  receipt  of  13.50. 
MawntMto.  Co.,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 
Agouts  Wanted.  Circulars  tree. 


Patented,  July,  13T9. 

-  THE  - 


Deere  Cultivator 


THE  BEST  OULTIYATOE  MADE. 


Tljr  pCOT THRESH|NG  MACHINES 

I  llL  DLO  I  And  Engines  in  the  World 


J.  B.  CROWELL  &  CO., 

Creencastle,  Pa. 


CORTLAND  WAGON  CO., 


Manufacturers  ol 

Platform  Spring;  Wagons. 

End  Spring,  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  roeontly  enlarged  our  works,  we  are 
prepared  to,  and  will  rurnlsha  better  wagon 
for  the  money  than  any  other  concern  In  the 
United  states.  All  our  work  is  fully  warrant 
ed.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  Is  allowed  to 
leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Agents  wan  ted  everywhere. 
CORTLAND  wAOON  CO..  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OVWtCR,  268  WABASH  AVIC.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Men  firm  this  pnper  when  you  write. 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  of  n  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  In  a  day. 
THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE,  AND  THE  FASTEST 
HAND  PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Inducements  on  Samples  this  season,  bend 
for  circular. 

WALLACE  FISK  South  Byron, 

Gkkeskk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  Agts.  for  N 
Y.  City.  Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  EL  I.,  Agents 
for  New  England. 


NOYES’  BAYING  TOOLS, 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWIN 
AWAY  IN  BARNS.  " 


Save  labor  & 
money. 

Are  Simple, 
durable  and 
cost  but  little. 

No  trouble  in 
getting  over 
high  beams  or 
to  the  end  of 
deep  bays. 

Hundreds  are 
now  lu  use. 


Anti  friction  Hay  Carrier.  Grapple  Fork. 

Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  designs  for  tracking  barns  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  A  PUMP  CO  , 

Batavia,  Kane  Co,,  Ill. 


Only  Center-draft  Front-cut  Mower  Made 

CAN  MOW  BACK  AND  FORTH  ON  SAME  SIDE  OF  FIELD. 

Is  used  by  every  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  endorsed  by  tbe  most 

intelligent  farmers  in  the  country. 

Will  cut  a  six-foot  swath  as  easy  as  a  side-cut  machine  will  cut  four  feet,  and  with  less  draft, 
It  also  leaves  the  grass  in  such  condition  that  it.  will  euro  in  one-half  the  time,  and  dispense 
with  the  use  of  the  Hay  Tedder.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  Green  Fodder  or  En¬ 
silage.  A  thorough  trial  is  requested  from  all  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  mower  the 
coming  season.  Inqu  ire  of  your  Dealer,  or  write  to 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

E5T'  The  EUREKA  MOWER  is  notv  manufactured  only  at  Towanda,  Pa.  The  Company 
has  been  thoroughly  reorganized ,  comprising  men  of  experience,  ability  and  abundant 
capital.  No  care  or  expense  is  spared  to  -  >ect  the  very  best  material  and  skilled  work¬ 
men.  Every  Machine  is  Fully  Wap.rantkd. 


The 


RADLEYS-i 


MOWERS /HAY  RAKES 


i^\ 


BRADLEY  &  COMPANY. 

PC  H£0  SYRACUSE.  N.  V 


JOHNSON  Sc  FIELD; 


MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills. 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  atul  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  ns  being  the  best  Ma¬ 
chines  i  ver  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Feeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  mu  chines. 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished,  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  in  three 
different  sizes  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use. 

They  arc  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction-. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  de¬ 
scriptive  c.rcular  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS. 


THE 


* 


APRIL  22 


HEW-YORSCER 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  St  Park  Row,  New  York. 


(SATURDAY,  APRIL  22,  1882. 


Personal  correspondence  of  a  pressing  nature  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co., 
New  Jersey,  for  the  present  season  and  until  further 
notice. 


In  justice  to  our  friends  who  so  kindly 
send  us  seeds  and  plants  to  be  tested,  we 
must  now  say  that  we  have  received  all 
that  we  can  attend  to  for  the  present 
season. 


Several  weeks  ago  a  farmer  called  at 
the  office,  to  ascertain  the  name  and  hab¬ 
its  of  a  worm,  a  bottle  half  full  of  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  The  clover 
hay  of  a  neighbor  was,  be  said,  infested 
with  it,  and  cattle  refused  to  eat  the  bay. 
Never  having  seen  the  pest  before,  the 
bottle  was  forwarded  to  Pi  of.  Riley  for 
identification,  and  his  answer,  which  may 
prove  valuable  to  many  farmers,  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  another  column. 


Accordino  to  promise,  we  may  now 
render  our  last  report  as  to  the  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  the  RuralNew-Youkeu 
for  1881  82,  a&  the  subscription  season  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  Our  last  report 
was  rendered  up  to  Feb.  7.  From  Feb. 
7  to  April  1st,  the  increase  has  been  1G  1-5 
per  cent.  The  increase  for  February  was 
nearly  22  per  cent.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  the  increase  of  circula¬ 
tion  last  year  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  preceding  year  uuder  the  present 
management  of  this  journal.  We  desire 
in  every  way  to  show  our  appreciation  of 
this  continued  good  fortune  and,  with  re¬ 
newed  thanks  to  all  who,  by  word  or  act, 
have  assisted  U9,  we  shall  exert  our  best 
efforts  to  please  aud  instruct  our  readers, 
while  we  hope  to  aid  in  the  great  and 
good  work  of  agricultural  progress. 


We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
friends  to'thcgood  results  of  potting  their 
tomato  plants  as  soon  as  they  grow  in  the 
seed-box  to  the  bight  of  about  three 
inches.  A  three-inch  pot  is  large  enough, 
and  twenty-five  pilants  will  supply  the 
needs  of  a  small  family.  The  pots  can 
be  preserved  for  years.  The  advantage  of 
potting  the  plants  is  that  they  receive  no 
check  when  thumped  out  into  the  open 
ground,  and  they  will  bear  earlier  and 
more  fruit.  We  have  mule  the  test  of 
this  method  beside  purchased  plants  and 
also  plants  raised  from  seed  in  the  open 
ground.  The  potted  plants  bore  the  most 
and  the  largest  fruit.  There  is  less  differ¬ 
ence  than  might  be  supposed  between  the 
yield  of  purchased  plants  and  those  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  the  garden.  If  we 
desire  to  have  strong,  healthy  tomato 
plants,  we  must  give  them  a  vigorous 
start.  Plants  raised  in  frames  are  always 
more  or  less  drawn  and  enfeebled,  while 
those  potted  as  we  have  described  are 
given  plenty  of  room  and  sun,  are  stocky 
and  vigorous. 


GRASS  SEEDING. 


We  have  received  this  Spring  more 
questions  than  usual  relative  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  grass  seed  to  sow  to  the  acre.  It 
must  be  plain  to  our  friends  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  must  be  changed  to  suit  very  many 
conditions.  Timothy  by  the  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Rural  Farm  on 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.),  is  usually  sown  foui 
quarts  to  the  acre,  when  clover  is  also 
sown  in  seeding  wheat.  The  quantity  of 
clover  is  usually  five  quarts.  Red  top  for 
pasture  is  sown  variously  from  one  to  two 
bushels  ;  Orchard  Grass  as  high  as  three- 
and-a-haif  bushels;  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
two  bushels. 

Seeding  failures  are  ofteuer  caused  by 
sowing  upon  land  that  is  not  well  fitted 
for  seed  than  by  sowing  too  little  or  too 
much.  We  know  from  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  that  in  some  cases  a  peck  of  Timo¬ 
thy,  sown  on  wheat  in  the  Fall,  would 
not  have  been  too  much,  while  in  other 
cases,  three  quarts  would  have  been  ample. 
This  difference  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  casa  of  clover.  If  the  land  is  fertile 
and  in  good  tilth,  clover  is  as  sure  to 
catch  in  favorable  seasons  as  any  of  the 
grasses.  If  not  so  well  fitted,  we  must  sow 
more  seed. 

Again,  the  quality  and  weight  of  seed 


are  seldom  considered.  A  few  days  ago 
we  saw  Red-top  so  clean  that  it  would 
weigh  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  while  usually 
it  weighs  13  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Orchard 
Grass  seed  is  also  very  light  usually,  as 
found  in  the  market,  and  hence  a  larger 
quantity  is  required. 

When  land  varies  upon  every  farm  ; 
when  every  field  is  prepared  differently  ; 
when  the  same  amount  of  seed  purchased 
from  different  seedsmen  will  vary  greatly 
in  weight  and  purity,  it.  is  evident  that  the 
quantity  to  be  sowu  should  be  varied  ac¬ 
cordingly.  If  these  points  were  better  con¬ 
sidered,  we  should  hear  fewer  complaints 
aR  to  failures  in  seeding. 


TOO  MANY  HOURS. 


There  is  one  painful  aspect  of  farm 
life  that  calls  for  a  change.  No  reform 
in  politics  is  needed  more.  It.  is  that 
farmers  work  too  many  hours  They  know 
this  as  well  as  we  do;  but  it  is  one  of 
those  latent  scraps  of  knowledge  that  is 
never  permitted  to  assert  itself,  and  the 
farmer  plods  on  as  if  in  a  deep  rut  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  get  out  of.  11 1  am 
working  for  all  day,"  said  a  hired  hand 
to  us  ;  ilyou  work  only  as  the  fancy 
seizes  you.”  There  is  a  lesson  in  this. 
Suppose  the  slow,  weary  walk  of  the 
working  farmer  were  quickened ;  suppose 
lie  rushed  all  of  his  work  the  same  as  me¬ 
chanics  rush  theirs  ;  suppose,  in  a  word, 
he  accomplished  in  ten  hours  the  work 
that  now  employs  him  frem  sun-up  till 
sun-down,  and  then  passed  a  pleasant 
evening  with  his  family,  would  not  he  in 
the  end  accomplish  more  work  and  more 
effective  work  ?  Would  net  his  life  be 
happier  and  more  worth  the  living  '< 

The  half  starved,  dog-trot  of  many  of 
the  farmers  about  us;  the  listless,  lifeless 
manner  in  which  they  perform  their  drawn- 
out  labors  are  the  necessary  outcome  of 
labor  too  long- continued  without  change. 
It  is  as  if  the  farmer  had  a  journey  of 
twenty  miles  to  walk  every  day  of  his  life 
over  the  Bnmc  dreary  road,  with  precisely 
the  same  object  in  view.  At  its  comple¬ 
tion  he  is  tired,  and  has  no  spirit  either 
to  enjoy  social  intercourse  or  to  improve 
hia  mind  by  reading.  lie  has  no  energy 
left  for  thought,  lie  falls  asleep  at  once, 
if  he  attempts  to  read.  And  so  it  is;  the 
long  hours  of  work  deprive  farmers  of 
their  best  aid  in  passing  not  only  happy 
lives,  but  successful  ones.  I'/ierc,  ix  no  oc¬ 
cupation  on  earth,  that  ix  better  united  to 
render  nun  happy  and  intelligent  than  life 
on  the  /am,  if  rightly  purxwl,  and  there 
is  no  other  pursuit  that  is  more  abused  to 
destroy  man's  ambuion,  energy  and  happi¬ 
ness.  We  want  farmers  to  lie  the  rulers 
of  the  nation,  aud  that  is  what  they  are 
entitled  to  be.  We  want  them  to  be  the 
happiest,  most  vigorous  and  intellectual 
of  men.  They  enjoy,  more  than  others, 
the  free  air  of  heaven  ;  “agriculture  is 
the  most  healthful,  most  useful  aud  most 
noble  employment  of  man.”  Then  why, 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  are  ever  present,  docs  the 
farmer  choose  a  dull,  mechanical  routine  of 
work  that,  while  it  yields  a  support,  takes 
away  from  life  its  sparkle  and  usefulness  '{ 
The  writer  of  this  cannot  be  accused  of 
knowing  little  of  farm  life.  A  part  of 
every  pleasant  day  is  speut  in  some  kind 
of  out-door  labor  in  the  field  or  garden, 
and  this  has  been  the  case  for  many  years. 
His  experience  has  taught  him  that  con¬ 
stant  work  from  sunrise  tilt  dark  inca¬ 
pacitates  him  for  effectual  work,  and  that 
what  is  gained  in  actual  labor  is  more  than 
lost  in  au  incapacity  to  direct  others  and 
to  work  with  the  best  results  himself. 

As  soon  as  we  make  farm  work  simply 
laborious,  we  lower  agriculture  to  the  level 
of  any  ditch-digging,  stone-piling,  hod- 
carrying  business  that  needs  but  a  thimble- 
full  of  brains  to  guide  the  brawn  and 
sinew  that  do  the  work.  We  love  and 
respect  intelligent  farmers  above  any  other 
class  of  men.  But  we  despise  those  grovel¬ 
ing  caricatures  that  make  agriculture  the 
means  of  a  scanty  living,  at  the  cost  cf 
degrading  themselves,  their  wives  and 
children. 

- - -  , 

INFLUENCE  OF  OLEOMARGARINE 
SALES  ON  PRICES  OF  BUTTER. 


Although  we  have  always  been  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
in  the  guise  of  genuine  butter,  and  have 
vigorously  advocated  stringent  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  punishment  of  such  fraudu¬ 
lent  sales,  yet  with  regard  to  the  honest 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  product  we 
have  always  felt  inclined  to  believe,  with 
progressive  moralists,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  world  as  an  uumixed  evil. 
While  the  free  introduction  of  this  sort  of 
food  in  our  home  markets  has  almost  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  the  sale  of  rancid  and  poor 
butter,  a  glance  backward  over  our  mar¬ 


ket.  reports  shows  that  it  has  affected  the 
sale  of  good  butter  favorably  if  at  all. 
Last  week’s  Bradstreet  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  of  the  average  wholesale 
prices  for  the  best  butter  in  January  and 
July  of  each  year  for  the  five  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  war,  when  there  was  no  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  when  gold  prices  prevailed : 

1S5T.  1S5S.  1S59.  I860.  1801. 

January .  215c.  2le.  25c.  20c.  21c. 

July . .  22  19  18  14  In 

Average 30c.  21J<c.  19c.  )8e. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  the  same  sort  of 
butter  for  1877  to  1881  inclusive,  during 
which  period  oleomargarine  was  an  active 
rival,  were  as  follows:  , 


January . 

July . 

Average . 


1ST?. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1R81. 

80c. 

30c. 

20c. 

30c. 

28C. 

20 

17 

14 

23 

24 

25^C. 

83«C. 

17c, 

36c. 

2Ce. 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  average 
price  for  the  former  five  years  was  20  2-5c... 
the  average  for  the  latter  five  years  was 
23  3-5,  and  the  comparison  is  all  the  fairer 
as  it  does  not  embrace  the  last  six  months 
of  1881,  during  which  the  severe  drought 
and  consequent  scarcity  of  feed  caused 
butter  to  be  exceptionally  liigh-prieed, 
tlic  best  quality  reaching  42c.  per  pound 
in  December  1881. 

At  present  the  wholesale  prices  of  prime 
butter  here  are  very  high,  ranging  from 
40c.  to  42c.  per  pound,  and  the  demand 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  supply, 
although  the  amount  of  first-quality  but¬ 
ter  now  sent  to  market  is  very  much 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
all  sorts  made,  than  before  the  competi¬ 
tion  with  oleomargarine,  for  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  poor  butter  due  to 
this  competition,  compelled  unskilled 
dairymen  to  send  their  milk  to  the  cream¬ 
eries.  whose  number  lias  therefore  rapidly 
increased,  thus  increasing  the  production 
of  good  butter,  which  always  commands 
a  good  price.  A  fair  quality  of  butter 
costs  here  now,  at  wholesale,  from  25c.  to 
35c.  per  pound,  and  at  retail  even  this 
would  cost  at  least  from  35c,  to  45c.  per 
pound.  Now  in  the  whole  city  not  one 
family  in  five,  perhaps  not  one  in  ten,  can 
afford  to  pay  even  the  lowest  of  these 
figures  for  the  butter  for  daily  use;  hence 
it  is  easy  to  adc  unit  for  the  enormous 
salts  of  oleomargarine  and  kindred  pro 
duets  which  are  retailed  at  from  20c.  to 
25c.  a  pound,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  are  so 
well  made,  that  ninety-nine  persons  out 
of  a  hundred  cannot  distinguish  them 
from  genuine  butter.  There  are  very  few 
economic  questions  which,  viewed  from 
different  standpoints,  do  not  present  dif¬ 
ferent  appearauees,  and  to  guard  ngainet 
a  narrow-minded,  pre  judiced,  unjust  con¬ 
ception  of  matters  affecting  both  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  other  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  considerate  farmer  will  occasion¬ 
ally  view  them  from  other  standpoints 
than  from  his  own  granaiy,  dairy,  pig¬ 
pen  or  tiuck  patch. 


- ♦  ♦ - 

THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION  AND 
AGRICULTURE. 


All  indications  point  to  the  passage, 
by  both  Houses,  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
Bill  now  before  Congress.  In  case  the 
bill  becomes  law,  the  President  will  have 
to  appoint  nine  Commissioners  from  civil 
life  to  investigate  the  influence  of  the 
present  tariff  upon  the  various  industries 
of  the  country,  aud  recommend  to  Con¬ 
gress  what  changes  ought  to  be  made 
therein.  The  proper  apportionment  of 
these  nine  Commissioners  among  our 
weakly,  struggling  and  robust  industries 
will  be  a  matter  of  no  slight  perplexity  to 
the  President  and  of  no  small  imporiance 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  selection 
should  fairly  represent  the  industries  of 
the  couutry  in  proportion  to  their  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance,  A  Commission 
constituted  on  any  other  basis  will 
fail  to  satisfy  all  the  interests  and  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  nation,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  cf  its  recommendations,  instead  of 
settling  the  tariff  question  for  a  deeadeor 
more,  will  be  very  likely  to  lead  at  once 
to  renewed  agitation  and  specJy  change. 
On  this  just  basis  at  least  four  of  the 
Commissioners  should  represent  agricul¬ 
ture,  which,  whether  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  numbers  engaged  in  it  or 
its  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
Union,  transcends  all  other  industries  com¬ 
bined. 

This  is  preeminently  an  agricultural 
country.  During  the  list  fiscal  year,  end- 
ing  June  30,  IHbl,  the  total  value  of  all 
our  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  was 
|883, 1)25,947.  Of  this  aggregate  t  he  total 
value  of  the  exports  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  waB  $729,050,010,  or  82.55  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  this,  our  agriculture  fed 
and,  with  a  little  needless  foreign  aid, 
clothed  our  population  of  50,000,000.  In 
the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  lifted 
the  couutry  out  of  the  deep  distress  into 


which  headlong  speculation,  excessive 
manufacturing  production  and  reckless 
extravagance  had  plunged  it.  So  long  as 
agriculture  flourishes,  the  entire  country 
is  prosperous;  when  agriculture  languish¬ 
es,  the  entire  country  suffers.  Abundant 
harvests,  thrifty  stock  and  remunerative 
markets  for  both,  set  the  looms  through¬ 
out  the  country  whirling,  the  hammers 
clanging,  the  miners  delving  and  blasting, 
the  trains  speeding— commerce,  trade, 
transportation  and  manufacture  are  all 
busily  and  profitably  employed.  Good  or 
ill  fortune  to  any  one  of  all  our  other  mul¬ 
titudinous  industries  affects  a  very  small 
proportion  of  our  population  ;  but  good 
or  ill  fortune  to  our  agriculture  affects 
every  one  of  our  own  citizens,  from  the 
milltonaiic  to  the  beggar,  and  the  stranger 
that  is  within  our  borders.  Nor  are  its 
effects  confined  even  to  our  own  wide 
limits;  they  extend  all  the  civilized  world 
over. 

The  present  tariff  on  manufactured  im¬ 
ports  is  injurious  to  agriculture,  by  enab¬ 
ling  our  manufacturers  to  compel  farmers 
to  pay  unduly  high  prices  for  nearly  every 
agricultural  implement  and  every  pur¬ 
chased  household  convenience,  as  well  as 
for  every  yard  of  clothing  worn  in  the 
family;  the  proposed  removal  of  duties 
on  imports  of  raw  materials  would  also 
hurt  agriculture  by  either  greatly  lessen¬ 
ing  the  profits  or  causing  the  complete 
ruin  of  several  thriving  or  promising  agri¬ 
cultural  iiulust rh s.  On  tin  se  and  other 
accounts,  therefore,  agriculture  should  lie 
fully  represented  on  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  and,  in  view  of  its  vast  extent,  at 
least  four  out  of  the  nine  Commissioners 
should  be  trustworthy  representatives  of 
this  superlatively  important  American  in¬ 
dustry. 


BREVITIES. 


Professor  Blount,  whose  first  article  of  a 
promised  series  appear;  d  last  week,  writes  us  as 
follows:  Have  just  finished  sowing  158  kinds 
of  wheat,  many  of  them  from  foreign  countries 
and  islands.  Y  shalL  make  a  big  show  next 
year. 

The  Champion  Potato  is  extensively  raised 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  prolific,  and  always  disease-resisting. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  European  potatoes  now 
1  eing  imported  into  this  country  are  Cham¬ 
pions.  We  have  never  tried  this  potato,  for 
the  reason  that,  others  who  have,  have  told  us 
that  it  does  not  yield  well  here. 

Several  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered, 
we  distributed  seeds  of  the  Yucca  filamentosa 
— Adam’s  N<-edle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  evergreens  in  cultivation  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  hardy  m  the  climate  of  Chicago  and 
New  York,  aud  we  know  not  how  much 
further  north.  The  Jong,  sword-shaped  leaves 
remain  green  through  the  YV  inter,  and  the 
creamy  white  bell  flowers,  a  couple  of  inches 
in  diameter,  and  borne  on  tall,  blooming  stalks, 
are  often  two  hundred  or  more  in  number. 
We  have  found  that  any  soil  suits  them. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  now-a- 
daysat  the  increase  in  the  production  of  glu¬ 
cose,  on  account  of  the  facility  thus  afforded 
to  dishonest  dealers  in  sugars,  honey  and  other 
edibles  for  adulterating  their  wares  with  this 
lower  priced  product.  The  matter  is  not 
without  interest  to  farmers,  inasmuch  as  this 
comparatively  new  industry  affords  a  grow¬ 
ing  market  for  Indian  corn.  Recent  statistics 
go  to  show  that  the  capacity  of  glucose  facto¬ 
ries  now  running,  or  ready  to  run,  in  this 
country,  is  1 1.000,000  bushels  of  corn  a  year. 

The  deci-ion  rendered  in  Iowa  a  couple  of 
months  ago  by  Judg"  McCrary  agamst  the 
validity  of  one  of  the  Ccoley  Creamer  patents, 
is,  we  Yearn,  likely  to  be  reversed  ;  at  any 
rate,  Judge  McCrary  has  granted  a  rehearing 
of  the  case,  and  the  patentees  express  full 
confidence  of  their  ability  to  prove  the  patent 
a  valid  one.  aud  their  determination  to  carry 
the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
should  the  Circuit  Court  decide  against  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  cream  raising  covered  by  the  Cooley 
patents  has  added  greatly  to  the  profits  of  dai¬ 
rying  throughout  the  woi  Id.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  system  is  old,  but.  it  certainly  was  not 
generally  practiced.  The  case  appears  to  have 
been  line  that  of  Columbus  and  the  egg— the 
thing  could  have  been  done  from  the  starting 
of  the  dairy  business,  but  it  wasn’t. 

The  fraudulent  land  entries  and  forgeries 
of  Robert  E.  Linday  and  bis  fellow  conspira¬ 
tors  to  w  hieh  we  have  several  times  alluded, 
appear  to  have  tainted  Ihe  titles  to  6,000.000 
or  0,000.000  acres  of  land  in  Southeast  Mis¬ 
souri.  A  largo  a  mount  of  this  area  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  innocent  poisons  who  have 
spent  most  of  ibeir  money  and  manv  years  of 
their  lives  in  improving  the  property,  and  to 
dispossess  them  now  would  cause  great  and 
unmerited  hardship.  The  frauds,  as  we  have 
before  sl^nvn,  were  perpet-ated  through  the 
rascality  “f  subordinates  in  the  Land  Office, 
aided  by  the  culpable  cftrelessno-s  of  higher 
officials.  It  would  therefore  be  oppressive, 
nay,  unjust,  to  make  those  who  paiu  for  the 
land  in  good  faith,  and  w  ho  have  sp.nt  money 
a  d  time  upon  it,  to  surrender  it  now.  From 
Washington  learn  that  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  intends  to  begin  proceedings  for  the 
possession  of  the  land;  while  a  telegram  from 
St.  L<  uis  announce*  that  Gov.  Cj  ittenden,  of 
Mo  ,  has  gone  to  the  national  capital  to  urge 
the  Representatives  of  bis  State  to  induce 
Congress  to  legalize  the  possession  aud  owner¬ 
ship  of  these  lauds  so  far  as  they  are  held  by 
innocent,  parties.  We  earnestly  urge  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  this  on  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  and  all  other  States  also. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  ROOM. 


WILL  CABLETON. 


The  editor  sat  In  his  sanctum,  his  countenance  fur. 
rowed  with  care, 

His  mind  at  the  bottom  of  his  business,  his  feet  at 
the  top  of  a  chair. 

His  chair  arm  and  elbow  supporting,  his  right  hand 
upholding  his  head, 

His  eyes  on  the  dusty  old  table,  with  different  docu¬ 
ments  spread. 

There  were  thirty  long  pages  from  Howler,  with  un¬ 
derlined  capitals  topped, 

And  a  short  disquisition  from  Growler,  requesting 
his  newspaper  stopped  : 

There  were  lyrics  from  Gusher  the  poet,  concerning 
sweet  (lowrets  and  zephyrs, 

And  a  stray  gem  from  Plodder,  the  farmer,  describing 
a  couple  of  heifers. 

There  were  billets  from  beautiful  maidens,  and  bills 
from  a  grocer  or  two, 

And  his  best  lender  hitched  to  a  letter,  which  in¬ 
quired  if  he  wrote  It,  or  w-ho  ? 

There  were  raptures  of  praises  from  writers  of  the 
smooth  and  mellifluous  school, 

And  one  of  his  rival's  last  papers,  informing  hint  he 
was  a  fool ; 

There  were  several  long  resolutions,  with  names 
telling  who  they  were  by, 

Canonizing  some  harmless  old  brother,  who  had 
done  nothing  worse  than  to  die  ; 

There  were  traps  on  the  table  to  catch  him,  and  ser¬ 
pents  to  sting  and  to  smite  him  ; 

There  were  gift  enterprises  to  sell  hlrn,  and  evil 
biters  to  bite  him  ; 

There  were  long,  staring  “  ads”  from  the  city,  and 
money  with  never  a  one, 

Which  ad  led  :  “  Please  give  this  Insertion  and  send 
In  your  bill  when  you're  done 

There  were  letters  from  organizations— their  meet¬ 
ings  their  wants  and  their  laws— 

Which  said  :  “  Can  you  print  this  announcement  for 
•  the  good  of  our  glorious  cause  ?" 

There  were  tickets  Inviting  his  presence  to  festivals, 
parties  and  shows. 

Wrapped  In  notes,  with  “Please  give  us  a  notice,” 
demurely  slipped  In  at  the  close  ; 

In  short,  as  his  eye  took  the  table,  and  ran  o'er  Its 
Ink  spattered  trash. 

There  was  nothing  It  did  not  encounter,  excepting 
perhaps,  It  was  cash. 


THOENS  AKD  EOSES. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

(Continued  from  page  253.) 

“  And  that  is  the  tone  in  which  you  speak 
of  a  man  who,  to  save  your  worthless  life, 
threw  away  his  own!” 

“You  exaggerate  slightly,”  returned  Nevil, 
coldly.  “  Mr.  Dana  did  not  intend  to  throw 
away  his  life;  if  he  could  have  saved  himself 
he  would  have  done  so.” 

“You  thiuk  be  ought  to  have  felt  honored 
by  being  permitted  to  save  you?  Well,  I  never 
heard  you  praise  either  the  living  or  the 
dead.” 

“  If  you  wish  me  to  praise  Mr.  Daua  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot.  With  your  praise  he  does  not 
need  mine.” 

“  Have  you  come  from  almost  the  presence 
of  death  to  quarrel  ?  Are  you  jealous  even  of 
the  dead?  and  did  not  that  poor  cold  face, 
once — oh,  me!— so  bright  and  sunny,  wake  a 
touch  of  pity  in  you?” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,  Edith.  I  fail  to 
see  why  I  should  feel  any  special  pity  for  Ed¬ 
gar,  or  any  special  grief,  or  any  gratitude 
even ;  because  if  he  had  not  been  there,  one  of 
the  laborers  would  have  assisted  me.  You 
take  a  romantic  view  of  the  case— I  a  prac¬ 
tical  one;  and  I  repeat  that  any  man  would 
have  done  as  much.” 

“  Yes,  any  man  might  indeed  have  done  so, 
but  any  man  was  not  your  defeated  rival. 
You  know  that  he  loved  me,  that  he  knew 
you  had  won  where  he  had  lost,  yet  he  saved 
his  rival — saved  you,  who  never  gave  him  one 
kind  word  or  look;  who  sneered  at  his  pov¬ 
erty  so  gallantly  borne ;  who  tortured  his  sen¬ 
sitive  nature  hourly,  and  delighted  in  doing 
it;  whom  he  had  no  cause  to  like  and  bitter 
cause  to  hate!  And  even  when  he  is  dead  you 
cannot  say  one  kind  word.  Oh,  would  to 
Heaven  you  were  In  his  place!  ” 

Mr,  Verner  stretched  out  his  arm  to  bring  a 
chair  nearet,  and  seating  himself  with  un¬ 
ruffled  composure,  lifted  the  book  I  bad  been 
reading  from  where  it  lay  a*  it  had  fallen. 

“You  are  not  yourself,”  he  said,  forbear- 
lngly,  and  calmly  examining  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  “  I  can  quite - ” 

Edith  clasped  her  hands  behind  her  neck, 
and  continued  as  though  Nevil  had  not  spoken: 

“He  was  the  only  one  who  ever  loved  me 
purely  and  unselfishly.  Even  when  he  knew 
how  I  had  deceived  him  he  was  too  good,  too 
loyal,  to  say  one  harsh  word  of  me  I  What  is 
your  selfish  love  to  his,  and  what  are  you  to 
him?  Had  you  been  worthy  the  name  you 
bear,  had  there  been  one  touch  of  higher 
feeling  in  that  cold,  mean  heart  of  yours,  you 
would  at  least  have  pitied  him;  but  you  are 
dead  to  gratitude  or  sympathy— to  every  feel¬ 
ing  noble,  good,  or  manly.  As  I  do  now,  I 
have  ever  hated  and  despised  you,  and  you 
know  the  truth  at  last!” 

He  walked  slowly  to  her,  putting  his  arm 
round  her,  and  drawing  her  hand  away  from 
her  face.  I  left  the  room,  confused  and 
•tunned,  and  met  aunt  Dorothy. 

He  heard  with  much  the  same  expression  a 


physician  might  have  worn  whilst  listening  to 
the  ravings  of  a  delirious  patient.  That  any¬ 
one  could  despise  him  was  impossible,  and  he 
bore  this  with  lofty  patience  and  not  unpity¬ 
ing  superiority. 

“  Have  you  finished,  my  dear  ?  You  are  ex¬ 
cited.  You  would  be  better  for  rest.  You 
should  go  home  this  week  instead  of  next,  I 
think.” 

Her  only  answer  was  an  impatient  gesture. 

“  There  is  no  reason  why  our  marriage 
should  be  postponed,  Mr.  Dana  being  related 
neither  to  you  nor  to  me.  Don’t  make  your¬ 
self  ill,  my  dear  Edith  t  ” 

“Kate,  how  white  you  are!  What  is  the 
matter?” 

“  Nevil  has  brought  bad  news,  aunt.” 

She  followed  me  into  the  dining-room,  and 
there  I  told  her.  James  Henley  had  only 
confused  the  story. 

Poor  aunt  Dorothy !  I  comforted  her  as  best 
I  could,  until  my  own  tears  broke  forth,  and 
we  cried  together. 

I  heard  Nevil  enter  the  hall.  The  outer  door 
closed,  and  then  aunt  sent  me  to  Edith,  All 
traces  of  her  late  emotion  had  disappeared. 
Coldly  and  calmly  she  looked  at  me. 

“You  have  seen  a  picture  of  our  future, 
Kate.  Do  you  wonder  why  Nevil  was  so 
strange?  Our  bitterest  enemies  are  they  whom 
we  befriend!  Gratitude  is  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  human  nature  to  sustain !  Who  says  there 
is  no  record  that  the  traveler  was  grateful  to 
the  Good  Samaritan?  Evil  for  good  is  the  law 
we  follow,  and  Nevil  is  smarting  under  an 
eternal  obligation  to  Edgar  Dana.  I  hope 
Brandon  will  come.  He,  at  least,  is  generous.” 

How  the  weary  day  passed  I  scarcely  knew. 
We  sent  aunt  Dorothy  to  lie  down;  and  slow¬ 
ly  afternoon  melted  into  a  stormy  evening. 

Edith  and  I  sat  together,  silently  and  sadly. 
The  raiu  beat  against  the  windows,  the  wind 
howled,  yet  through  it  I  heard  the  sound  of 
horse  hoofs. 

“  Brandon,”  said  Edith,  without  removing 
her  eyes  from  the  fire,  which  sent  its  red  glow 
on  her  face 

She  was  right,  for  presently  our  kinsman 
entered, 

I  left  the  room  to  tell  aunt  of  his  arrival ; 
and  when  I  returned  Brandon  and  Edith  were 
talking  of  Edgar. 

“  Did  he  say  anything  about  me?  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  all,  Brandon.  We  shall  not 
cry.  Tell  me.  What  did  Nevil  say?  What 
did  you  do?” 

“  I  went  at  once  to  Edgar.  The  General 
and  Dr.  Fairfax  were  with  him.  Nevil  came 
in,  and  said  he  must  go,  and  I  asked  him  to 
call  here.  Later  on  he  returned.” 

“  Did  he  see  Edgar  then?  Did  he  speak  to 
him?” 

“  He  did  not  see  him.  I  think  he  stayed  in 
the  library  until  it  was  all  over.  He  offered 
to  remain,  but  we  thought  he  had  better  re¬ 
turn  to  Mrs.  Veiner.” 

“  What  did  he  say  about  Edgar?  ” 

“  That  he  was  very  sorry." 

“Nothing  more?"  sail  Edith,  her  brows 
slightly  contracting.  “  Was  the  General 
sorry  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  very,  very  sorry.  He  liked  Edgar  so 
much.” 

“  Brandon,  did  he,  Edgar,  know  you?” 

“  Yes;  he  knew  me  as  soon  as  I  entered.” 

“  Did  he  know  that  he  would  die?” 

“They  had  told  him.  I  asked  him  if  he 
were  in  pain,  and  he  said  no,  he  was  only 
tired.  At  the  last  he  turned  to  me  with  A 
smile,  and  I  thought  he  was  reviving,  but  it 
was  death.” 

“I  remember,”  said  Edith,  speaking  rapidly, 
as  if  she  did  not  observe  the  tremor  in  that 
usually  firm  voice,  “that  we  were  talking  once 
of  death.  He  said  that  when  he  died  he  would 
like  one  whom  he  loved  beside  him,  that  he 
might  bear  with  him  the  recollection  of  some 
dear  face — a  strange  fancy;  but  be  bked  you 
well,  Brandon.” 

“Yes,"  said  Brandon,  simply,  fixing  his  dark 
eyes  on  the  burning  embers.  “  The  General 
has  written  to  Sir  Egbert  Dana,"  he  added 
after  a  pause. 

“It  was  unnecessary,”  said  Edith,  raising 
her  head,  which  had  dropped  low.  “They 
ignored  him  all  his  life,  and  they  will  not 
acknowledge  him  in  death.  Now  they’ll  have 
discovered  that  they  never  knew  him.  How 
did  the  General  write?  Did  he  speak  of  Edgar 
as  *  my  late  secretary  V  ” 

“He  wrote  as  people  do  write  to  those  whom 
they  know  very  slightly,  and  he  spoke  of 
Edgar  as  one  whom  he  had  grown  to  regard 
as  a  son.” 

“  Good  old  gentleman !  The  House  of  Dana 
will  tell  their  friends  that  he  had  adopted 
their  relative.” 

“  Here’s  aunt,  though,  so  speak  of  anything 
else.” 

Brandon  rose  as  she  entered,  placing  a  chair 
for  her,  tenderly  and  lovingly  taking  leave  of 
the  sad  event  of  which  lie  bad  been  speaking. 

And  Edgar  was  dead!  All  his  words,  his 
confidences,  his  boyish  confession,  came  back 
to  me  as  mournful  echoes.  What  his  future 
would  have  been  had  he  lived  who  could  say, 


for  who  will  build  up  futures  for  the  dead? 
It  was  better  that  he  should  die  thus,  whilst 
the  white  folds  of  his  banner  still  hung  unsul¬ 
lied  and  pure. 

He  was  buried  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
church — a  stranger  among  strangers,  but  not 
unloved.  Even  those  who  had  scarcely  known 
him  were  touched  by  the  story  of  his  death. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  Brandon  came  to 
us  with  a  letter,  which  the  General  had 
given  him  permission  to  show  us,  which  was 
written  by  Edgar’s  uncle  a  perfectly  well  bred 
letter,  expressing  sorrow  for  his  untimely 
death,  offering  condolences,  and  thanking  the 
General  for  bis  letter. 

Edith  was  right.  Pride  would  not  bend  over 
a  grave;  they  who  had  been  his  only  kindred 
would  not  toueh  the  lifeless  hand. 

“I  expected  this,’'  said  Edith,  quietly  refold¬ 
ing  the  letter  and  returning  it.  “It  is  over. 
We  may  turn  the  page  of  Edgar  Dana’s  story 
and  write  *  Finis’  across  it." 

{Conclusion  next  week.) 


for  Women. 


UNSATISFIED. 


"  Only  a  housemaid  !"  She  looked  from  the  kitchen— 
Neat  was  the  kitchen  and  tidy  was  she : 

There  at  her  window  a  seamstress  sat  stitching  ! 

“  Were  I  a  seamstress  how  happy  I'd  be  !” 

“  Only  a  Queen  !”  She  looked  over  the  waters,— 

Fair  was  her  kingdom  and  mighty  was  she  ; 

There  sat  an  Empress,  with  Queens  for  her  daugh¬ 
ters: 

“  Were  I  an  Empress,  bow  happy  I'd  be  !” 

Still  the  old  frailty  they  all  of  them  trip  In  ! 

.  Eve  In  her  daughters  Is  ever  the  same  ; 

Give  her  all  Eden,  she  sighs  for  a  pippin  ; 

Give  her  an  empire,  she  pines  for  a  name  ! 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SILK  FAIR. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


It  is  a  pretty  generally  known  facii,  that 
several  Philadelphia  women,  wealthy,  patri¬ 
otic  and  energetic,  have  been  endeavoring, 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  to  establish  the 
cultivation  of  silk  in  this  country,  as  a  source 
of  revenue  to  women  and  children  whose  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  such  as  to  admit  silk-worm 
raising,  but  are  too  limited  or  confined  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  engage  in  other  equally  remuner¬ 
ative  employment.  Perhaps  it  would  be  true 
to  say  a  revival  of  silk  culture,  as  there  have 
been  at  various  times  during  the  past  century 
several  attempts  at  silk-raising  in  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country ;  but  failure  has  always 
been  the  result,  largely  from  the  lack  of  a 
home  market  for  the  cocoons. 

In  this  work  of  revival,  to  insure  success  a 
great  many  things  must  necessarily  be  provi¬ 
ded  for— silk-worm  eggs,  leaves  for  the  worms 
to  feed  upon,  and  final  disposilion  of  the 
cocoons.  Circulars  from  the  Woman’s  Silk 
Culture  Association,  1828  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  to  be  had  upon  application,  gives 
all  the  required  particulars  relative  to  the 
business  of  silk-culture,  and  my  only  object  in 
this  brief  paper  is  to  say  something  concerning 
the  Fair,  which  seemed  a  fitting  culmination 
of  the  first  year’s  result  in  the  new  venture. 

To  enter  a  large  hall  filled  and  decorated 
with  silken  fabrics  all  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  was  in  and  of  itself  something. 
We  have,  in  truth,  become  great  as  silk  man¬ 
ufacturers.  To  aid  in  this  display  soma  of  the 
large  Philadelphia  dry  goods  shops  contribu¬ 
ted  handsomely  of  their  wares.  Then  there  were 
many  sorts  of  decorations  on  silk.  There  were 
silk- worm  eggs,  and  silk- worms  and  cocoons, 
and  cocoon  reeling,  and  silk  and  plush  weav¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  constant  stream  of  visitors,  in 
silk  attire,  could  see  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
their  gowns.  In  a  glass  case  was  a  sample  of 
the  superb  satin  being  woven  for  a  frock  for 
Mrs.  Garfield,  made  from  cocoons  raised  the 
past  year  in  twelve  different  States— an  en¬ 
tirely  American  production.  In  glass  jars 
were  prize  cocoons,  and  cocoons  that  won  no 
prize.  It  was  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
cocoons  that  won  the  first  prize  of  $200  had 
been  raised  by  the  venerable  mother  of  the 
late  Bayard  Taylor.  The  old  lady  is  in  her 
eighty-second  year,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  enthusiastic  of  silk  eulturists. 
Scattered  about  were  relics  of  by  gone  spasms 
of  silk-raising.  One  of  these  was  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings  made  from  silk  raised  in  New 
England,  I  think,  in  1820. 

But  the  center  of  interest  was  in  the  center 
of  the  exhibition  hall — the  process  of  reeling 
the  silk  from  the  cocoons.  Of  course  uo 
American  is  a3  yet  sufficiently  expert  in  silk 
reeling  to  appear  as  a  professional  at  a  Fair, 
and  an  Italian  woman  from  Milan  was  the 
reeler.  She  sat  in  front  of  a  tub  of  hot  water 
in  which  she  placed  the  cocoons,  and  stirred 
them  around  with  a  whisk  broom.  That  was 
all  I  could  make  out,  for  the  outcome  of  her 
manipulations  appeared  entirely  magical.  By 
and  by  the  tiniest  strands  of  gold  began  to 
encompass  the  arms  of  a  reel  which  whizzed 


about  with  those  spun  sunbeams  until  a  certain 
amount  was  reeled,  when  the  woman  slipped 
it  off  carefully,  gave  it  a  twist,  and  lol  there 
was  a  skein  of  the  shining,  beautiful  stuff — 
incarnated  sunshine  “  itBelf.”  One  wondered 
how  enough  was  ever  obtained  to  produce  the 
yards — the  thousands  of  yards — of  silken  fab¬ 
rics  annually  demanded  by  “the  trade.”  No 
raw  silk  that  I  have  ever  seen  equalled  in 
beauty  and  sheen  the  skeins  of  silk  reeled  off 
at  the  Fair. 

To  learn  to  reel  silk  is  very  important,  as 
the  silk  manufacturers  of  this  country  will 
buy  all  the  raw  silk  the  country  can  produce. 
To  further  the  acquirement  of  this  art,  the 
Association  has  a  school  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  it,  in  connection  with  other  features 
of  silk  culture.  The  production  of  silk  worm 
eggs  may  be  made  another  source  of  profit. 
So  far,  more  people  in  the  Southern  States 
than  elsewhere  are  interesting  themselves  in 
silk  culture,  but  the  officers  of  the  Association 
report  great  interest  throughout  the  country, 
among  country  women  in  particular,  who  are 
desirous  to  find  a  way  in  which  they  can  make 
“a  little  money.”  Children  quickly  become 
expert  in  silk-culture,  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  silk-worm  egg,  until  the  worm  lies 
in  its  winding  sheet,  fascinates  them  with 
wholesome  interest.  All  in  all,  silk  culture 
seems  on  the  high  road  to  success,  and  the  First 
Silk  Fair,  just  closed,  gave  it  a  most  brilliant 
“send  off.” 


“A  Day  After  the  Fair,”  might  be  ap¬ 
propriately  6aid  of  this  article,  that  has  been 
crowded  out  forseveral  weeks,  but  as  we  were 
not  there,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  our  read¬ 
ers  can  say  the  same,  we  think  it  is  one  of 
those  things  that  are  never  “too  late”  Ed. 
- - - 

MRS.  LEE’S  JOURNAL. 


BY  MARGUERITE. 


Jan  12.  1882, — This  is  Fred’s  birthday,  and 
after  the  family  all  around  gave  him  a  whip¬ 
ping-five  strokes  “  and  one  to  grow  on"  we 
went  to  breakfast.  Bessie  had  prepared  a 
tempting  one  of  steak,  toast,  fried  potatoes, 
graham  bread,  biscuit  and  coffee,  with  oat 
meal,  and  milk  for  the  children.  A  little 
glass  slipper,  a  memento  of  the  Centennial, 
held  a  few  fresh  rose  geranium  leaves  near 
Fred’s  place. 

By  aud  by  Fred  asked,  “  Papa  are  you  not 
going  to  give  me  a  present 

J ohn’s  thoughts  were  evidently  on  his  bus¬ 
iness,  so  I  answered  pleasantly,  we  will  pull 
taffy  in  honor  of  the  day  which  delighted  all 
the  children,  but  my  after-thought  was  this,  I 
must  sew  to  day.  Bessie  can  make  the  taffy 
and  help  them  pull  it,  She  enters  into  their 
pleasures  with  zest  and  they  will  enjoy  it. 
This  thought  was  quickly  followed  by  another. 
If  he  has  no  mother  when  his  next  birth-day 
comes  would  it  not  be  better  for  him  \o  carry 
pleasant  memories  through  future  years  of 
this  one  ?  and  in  another  year  I  may  not  have 
this  son,  and  then  I  would  be  comforted  in 
knowing  that  I  made  this  exertion  for  him. 
I  made  the  taffy  aad  pulled  the  most  of  it, 
for  he  cut  his  fiuger,  and  Gertie’s  would  stick 
instead  of  pull.  Baby  danced  around  us  in 
merry  glee.  I  made  a  tn  ffy  cane  which  brought 
the  sparkle  into  Gertie’s  eyes;  for  a  candy  one 
for  Fred’s  Christmas  gift  from  her,  had  been 
her  heart's  desire.  I  discouraged  herand  told 
her  the  risks  were  many  of  her  getting  it 
home  from  the  city  unbroken  but  she  wanted 
to  try  so  I  yielded.  I  think  the  most  woeful 
expresssion  I  ever  saw  on  a  face  was  on  hers 
when  it  fell  on  the  depot  door,  broken  into  a 
score  of  pieces.  I  cut  the  rest  of  taffy  in  sticks 
and  we  all  had  some  for  dessert  at  dinner 
time  and  what  was  left  was  sent  to  their 
friends  as  opportunity  came. 

We  bad  callers  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Tren¬ 
ton  and  aunt  Belinda.  “  Was  that  all  the  treat 
you  had  for  Fred  exclaimed  the  former.” 
“  Why  I  always  think  I  must  give  our  chil¬ 
dren  a  party  or  something  nice  worth  giving, 
and  as  I  can  scarcely  ever  do  that,  birthdays 
pass  at  our  house  generally  like  eveiy  day.” 

“  That  is  a  great  mistake  that  many  make” 
said  Aunt  Belinda,  “  I  never  have  much  to 
give  (turnovers  excepted)  l’or  I  always  bake 
one  or  more  cf  them  when  I  bake  pies.  Some 
little  one  is  sure  to  come  along,  that  goes 
away  looking  happy.”  Just  as  the  ladies 
started  Fred  wrapped  a  stick  of  tuffy  in  paper 
and  gave  to  aunt  Belinda.  He  recognized 
her  kindliness  of  heart  as  children  are  apt  to 
do.  and  wanted  to  share  his  good  things  with 
her.  “We  are  so  apt  to  tbink  if  we  cannot 
do  something  great  we  will  do  nothing.  It’s 
the  dew-drops  that  makes  the  morning  beau¬ 
tiful  and  everything  rejoice  that  grows.  One 
flower  given  with  love  from  the  heart  is  worth 
more  tbau  a  bountiful  supply  given  indiffer¬ 
ently,  because  they  are  plenty,”  said  aunt  Be¬ 
linda. 

■  ♦♦ 

Clothe  yourself  with  the  silk  of  piety,  the 
satin  of  sanctity,  and  the  purple  of  modesty ; 
so  shall  you  have  God  himself  to  be  your 
suitor. — 1 Xertullion . 


Pain) 


MILKING. 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


It  Is  not  every  dairyman  that  knows  how  to 
milk — some  can  not,  and  others  will  not,  learn. 
Vast  numbers  of  good  cows  are  mined  every' 
year  by  carelessness,  by  neglect  and  by 
brutality  of  milkers.  The  manner  of  milking 
and  the  circumstances  connected  therewith  are 
often  not  fully  understood,  or  if  understood, 
not  fully  appreciated  by  dairymen.  I  heard 
two  farmers  recently  comparing  the  yield  of 
milk  from  their  respective  herds  for  the  past 
season.  The  receipts  of  one  were  about  a 
third  more  than  than  those  of  the  other,  and 
the  latter  said:  “I  cannot  understand  this — 
my  feed,  my  water  supply  and  my  cows  are 
as  good  as  yours.”  The  reply  was — “  Yes, 
but  when  my  milkers  go  into  the  milk  barn  to 
milk  they  understand  that  it  means  business 
I  tell  them  my  milking  barn  is  no  place  to  tell 
long  stories  and  spark  the  hired  girls.  I  won’t 
have  a  poor  milker  around  at  any  price,  and 
if  I  catch  a  man  striking  or  maltreating  a  cow 
‘  off  goes  his  head.'  I  talk  this  thing  over 
w  hen  I  hire  him  and  he  understands  the  first 
time  he  abuses  my  cows  his  time  is  out.”  It 
was  evident  these  few  words  struck  deep;  the 
subject  now  bad  a  money  value  which  carried 
conviction  and  was  more  i  inpressive  than  mere 
words. 

The  health  authorities  and  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would  do 
well  to  give  some  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  cows  are  milked  in  some  dairies  East 
and  West,  for  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  in  this  direction  is  much  needed 
and  would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

In  new  districts  and  especially  at  the  West 
and  the  Northwest,  where  the  dairy  industry 
is  1  apidly  spreading,  some  suggestions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  milking  will  be  the  more  serviceable 
because  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  care  of 
dairy  stock  ofteu  fall  into  serious  trouble  and 
loss  which  a  timely  suggestion  would  perhaps 
obviate. 

The  first  point  to  be  observed  by  milkers  is 
extreme  kindness  to  dairy  stock — no  loud  talk¬ 
ing  or  rough  treatment  of  any  kind  should  be 
allowed  while  milking.  The  animal  should 
become  well  acquainted  with  its  milker ; 
should  be  made  to  feel  a  perfect  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  person's  good  intention,  so  as  to 
be  kept  as  quiet  and  free  from  excitement  as 
possible.  This  is  best  effected  by  petting  the 
cow,  handling  her  gently  and  speaking  in  low, 
kind,  cheery  tones.  Cows  that  are  frightened, 
that  are  kicked  and  beaten  for  every  misstep 
they  make  while  being  milked,  not  only  fall  off 
greatly  in  their  yield  of  milk,  but  their  milk 
s  rendered  unwholesome  and  often  so  much 
so  as  to  cause  disease  and  death  to  persons 
partaking  of  it.  The  changes  which  milk 
undergoes  under  such  circumstances  have 
not  been  fully  explained,  though  as  a  phsyi- 
ological  fact  the  unwholesomeness  of  such 
milk  has  been  long  observed,  and  made  record 
of,  by  the  medical  profession.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  any  thing  which 
frets,  disturbs,  torments,  or  renders  the  cow 
uneasy,  lessens  the  quantity  and  vitiates  the 
quality  of  her  milk. 

The  quantity  of  milk  that  a  cow  gives  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  the  mode,  time,  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  milking.  Cows  do  best  that  have 
one  regular  milker,  and  the  time  of  milking 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  and  not  be 
subjected  to  variation  from  day  to  day.  The 
bag  should  be  brushed  of  any  loose  hairs,  and 
in  case  of  any  dirt  on  the  udder  it  should  be 
cleansed  by  washing  with  a  cloth  and  fresh 
water.  For  if  the  cow  has  been  driven  through 
any  muddy  places  and  thus  become  besmeared, 
any  dirt  accidentally  falling  in  the  pail  will 
communicate  its  taint  to  the  milk.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  wetting  the  hands  and  teats  with  milk 
before  milking  is  a  very  vicious  practice. 
This  should  always  be  avoided,  both  for  the 
comfort  of  the  animal  and  the  cleanliness  of 
the  milk.  The  milker  should  have  short  finger¬ 
nails,  for  long  nails  will  be  sure  to  hurt  the 
teat  and  cause  irritation  to  the  cow.  There 
are  two  methods  of  milking— the  one  may  be 
called  stripping  or  catching  the  teat  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  and  stripping  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  teat.  This  plan  is  not  to  1 
be  recommended.  The  better  way  is  to  grasp 
the  teats,  one  in  each  hand,  diagonally  across 
the  bag  and  press  out  the  milk — the  second, 
third  and  fourth  fingers  doing  the  main  work, 
while  the  upper  portion  of  the  hand  and  first 
finger  prevents  the  milk  from  returning  to  the 
udder;  the  milk  should  be  drawn  rapidly  and 
the  udder  completely  emptied  of  its  contents. 

In  the  flush  of  the  season,  or  when  cows  are 
yielding  the  most  milk,  from  11  to  12  cows  per 
hour  will  be  about  the  rate  for  a  competent 
hand.  A  slow,  dilatory  milker  makes  a  great 
loss  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  if  possible  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  milk,  except  perhaps 
when  cows  are  going  dry  at  the  end  of  the 


season.  As  the  last-drawn  milk  is  the  richest 
in  butter,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  all 
the  milk  in  the  udder  be  drawn,  and  this  is 
important  not  only  on  account  of  the  value  of 
such  milk,  but  because  the  habit  of  leaving  a 
part  of  the  milk  undrawn  has  a  tendency  to 
dry  up  the  cow  and  weaken  her  capacity  for 
yielding  a  full  flow  of  milk  another  season. 

To  be  a  good  milker  is  an  accomplishment 
which  some  persons  can  never  attain.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  muscular  hand,  honesty,  or  conscien¬ 
tious  integrity,  in  discharge  of  duties,  good 
nature,  or  complete  control  of  temper,  at  least 
while  milking,  and  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
cleanliness. 

Unless  perfectly  trusty  hands  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  milking,  the  dairyman  should  give 
personal  attention  to  the  milking,  and  if  he 
does  not  milk  himself  he  should  see  to  it  that 
those  in  his  employ  perform  the  work  properly 
in  every  particular  ;  for  it  is  upon  the  manner 
in  which  this  work  is  performed  that  bis  profits 
from  the  dairy  will  be  in  a  great  measure  reg¬ 
ulated — one  blow  on  the  spine  with  a  milking 
stocl  in  the  hands  of  a  passionate,  ill-tempered 
man,  or  a  kick  on  the  udder,  may  ruin  a  cow 
forever. 

- « - 

Remedy  for  Caked  Bag  in  a  Cow.— For 
swollen  and  caked  bag  I  have  discovered  what 
proves  with  me  a  complete  remedy.  This  com¬ 
plaint  seemed  to  be  almost  an  epidemic  in  my 
barns  this  Winter.  A  number  of  my  cows 
had  been  returned  to  me,  by  the  uian  who  had 
them  in  charge  last  Summer,  iu  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  flow  of  milk.  In  trying  to  bring  them 
up  again  they  were  given  high  feed  and  (I 
believe  in  consequence  of  that)  daily  I  was 
told  that  such  and  such  cows’  bags  were 
“  hard  and  in  a  bad  way."  Two  of  the  first 
taken  I  could  not  cure  by  hand  rubbing,  hot 
bathing,  and  careful  milking,  and  the  cows 
were  spoiled  as  milch  cows.  Then  I  heard  of 
phytolacca  or  extract  of  Poke  weed.  I  have 
used  it  on  about  a  dozen  of  my  cows  this 
Winter,  and  one  application  usually  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  Thirty  drops  of  tincture  in  a  glass  of 
water  applied  externally  is  the  only  way  1 
have  had  to  use  it.  This  remedy  is  given  -in 
tha  Homoapathic  Veterinary  works  of  late 
date  as  a  specific  remedy  for  inflamed  bag, 
etc.,  and  such  I  have  found  it.  H.  n.  s. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

- ♦  *  ♦ - 

Deep-milking  Young  Short-horn  Grade. 
— I  am  much  interested  in  the  stock  question 
and  read  with  interest  the  accounts  of  the 
different  breeds.  I  have  a  Short-horn  grade 
heifer,  which  came  in  the  first  of  last  May:  she 
was  just  two  years  old.  I  was  compelled  to 
milk  her  four  or  five  days  before  she  “  came 
in.  ”  During  May  and  J une  and,  in  fact, till  the 
grass  was  injured  by  the  drought,  she  gave 
26  quarts  per  day.  How  is  that  for  a  two- 
year-old  “Short-horni"  Is  the  milk  good? 
Well,  good  enough  to  make  10  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  week.  Of  course,  as  she  grows  older 
the  quality  will  improve.  You  can  ‘  ‘tally  one” 
for  Short- horns.  D.  W.  Lewis. 

- - 

For  Caked  teats  and  Udder  I  have  learn¬ 
ed,  by  many  years’  experience  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  effectual  remedy : — White  vitriol,  one 
ounce;  copperas,  one  ounce;  gun  powder,  one 
charge;  soft  water,  one  quart.  Mix  and  bathe 
the  parts  with  the  mixture  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  John  Spry. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. 


iftiscdlaruons. 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


In  Querist  Department  of  a  late  Rural,  in 
answering  H.  G.  N.,  iherburne,  N.  Y.,  we 
also  expressed  a  desire  for  a  com  drill  that 
would  plant  corn  three  or  four  inches  apart 
in  the  drill.  In  reference  to  this  remark  a 
correspondent  sends  us,  from  Abbyville,  Va., 
a  circular  of  the  Hoosier  Corn  Drill  of  which 
he  says: — “  This  is  the  best  drill  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  used  them  in  the  North  and  have  also 
done  so  since  I  came  here.  By  getting  a  new 
drive  wheel  with  rows  of  cogs  made  in  a 
larger  circle  they  can  be  made  to  plant  as 
closely  as  one  pleases.  I  suppose  the  manu¬ 
facturers  would  get  up  one  if  notified  so  to 

do.” . 

With  regard  to  the  corn  drill,  the  Hoosiar 
Drill  Co.  may  think  it  well  to  act  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  above  communication.  The 
Hoosier  drill  is  excellent  in  every  way.  It 
was  used  at  the  Rural  Farm  to  plant  the  fields 
which  produced  the  heaviest  yields  on  record, 
the  expense  of  manure,  etc.  being  considered. 
Crows  and  black  birds  are  there  great  pests, 
and  we  desire  a  drill  that  will  drop  a  seed 
every  three  inches  so  as  the  better  to  insure  a 

good  stand . . . 

Lambert  Bros.,  of  Steele  City,  Nebraska, 
write  the  Rural  as  follows:  “  You  speak 
lightly  of  the  Russian  Mulberry.  Here  it  has 
proved  hardy  so  far;  is  thrifty  and  fruits 


1  oung.  It  bids  fair  to  merit  all  its  praise  so 
far.” . 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  popular  errors> 
gross  though  they  be,  may  go  on  from  year  to 
year  almost  from  generation  to  generation 
without  fiuding  anybody'  sufficiently  interested 
to  explode  the  error  by  a  careful  test.  We 
are  thinking  of  weevil-eaten  peas.  When 
from  our  own  careful  trial  four  years  ago  we 
stated  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
would  not  germinate,  the  statement  was  rid¬ 
iculed  by  forty  nine  out  of  every  fifty.  Our 
experiments  were  repeated  by  many  of  our 
subscribers — by  several  professors  in  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  and  it  is  now  fairly  well  known 
that  badly  eaten  peas  are  utterly  worthless,  and 
that  those  less  eaten  germinate  feebly  and 
make  feeble  plants.  Of  late,  the  old  question 
as  to  whether  Red  Clover  is  a  long  or  short¬ 
lived  perennial  or  a  true  biennial  plant  has 
been  discussed.  Is  it  such  a  difficult  matter  to 
sow  a  f  aw  seeds,  cut  off  the  flowers  before  they 
mature  seeds  each  season  and  ascertain  thus 
once  for  all  as  to  its  longevity  ? . . . . . 

A  letter  from  Mr.  W,  B.  Storer,  of  Akron, 
O.,  says: 

“I  have  the  RuHes  Raspberry  growing  with 
Reliance  and  Early  Prolific  on  one  side  and 
Cuthbert  on  the  other.  The  last  is  equal  in 
hardiness,  size  and  productiveness  to  any  of 
the  other  variet  ies,  and  in  quality  just  splen¬ 
did” . 

Cornua  Mas  was  in  bloom  April  1st,  which 
shows  that  we  have  had  a  mild  Winter  and 
thus  far  a  forward  Spring.  We  are  sowing 
chemical  fertilizer  with  an  equal  bulk  of  muck 
and  some  salt,  at  the  rate  of  .'>00  pounds  to  the 
acre  on  our  strawberries.  It  is  raked  in  with 
a  Hexamer  pronged  hoe,  though  this  itnple 
ment  would  not  answer  in  a  hard,  stiff  soil. . . . 

■  ■■■  »  *  ♦ — — - 

STRAY  NOTES. 


H.  L.  WYSOR. 


THE  JAPAN  PERSIMMON. 

On  reading  Mr.  Berekman’s  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Rural  of  February  18,  I  am 
led  to  say  that  three  years  ago  this  Spring 
I  planted  four  trees  of  this  fruit.  The  early 
part  of  the  first  Summer  was  very  dry  and  the 
trees  made  no  growth  till  in  the  Fall.  The 
wood  failed  to  ripen,  nnd  was  killed  to  the 
ground  the  following  Winter  which  was  un¬ 
usually  mild.  The  same  thing  occurred  the 
next  Winter,  a  very  severe  one.  The  trees 
sent  forth  sprouts  and  made  considerable 
growth  last  Summer,  and  the  past  Winter  the 
wood  was  uninjured.  1  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  sprouts  have  come  from 
below  the  point  at  which  the  stocks  were 
grafted.  An  agent  of  the  Virginia  Nurseries, 
at  Richmond,  informs  me  that  this  persimmon 
has  been  iu  the  nurseries  there  for  three  or 
four  years  and  has  made  no  growth.  It 
ought  to  do  well  here,  as  this  is  the  home  of 
the  native  persimmon,  but  I  fear  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  hardy  for  this  climate.  At 
any  rate,  it  will  not  succeed  north  of  the 
latitude  of  Washington. 

SPANISH  CHESTNUTS. 

These  are  perfectly  hardy.  I  planted  some 
trees  of  them  at  the  same  time  those  of  the 
persimmon  above  mentioned  were  set  out, 
and  they  have  made  a  good  growth.  They 
can  easily  be  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  common 
chestnut.  I  put  some  cions  on  native  stocks 
last  Spring, and  they  made  a  growth  of  six  feet 
during  the  excessively  dry  Summer  which 
foUajped.  This  Winter  I  have  planted  a  line 
of  native  trees  along  the  roadside,  every  alter¬ 
nate  one  of  which  I  shall  have  grafted  with 
the  Spanish  Chestnut.  In  this  way  a  striking 
contrast  may  be  made. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

Seeing  that  some  subscribers  from  the  eastern 
part  of  Virginia  are  inquiring  where  roots  of 
this  grass  may  be  purchased,  I  would  advise 
them,  before  purchasing,  to  satisfy  themselves 
fully  that  they  are  not  already  familiar  with 
it  under  another  name.  This  may  save  them 
disappointment.  Dr.  Pollard,  the  Virginia 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report 
for  the  year  1881 ,  says  that  some  years  ago, 
wishing  to  test  the  praticability  of  growing 
Bermuda  Grass  in  Virginia,  he  sent  to  Ala¬ 
bama  and  proenred  some  of  the  roots  of  it 
which  he  planted  in  his  garden.  He  sent  some 
of  this  grass  together  with  some  “Wire” 
Grass,  which  is  a  common  and  a  native  grass 
in  the  Middle  and  Tidewater  sections  of  the 
State,  to  Professor  Riley,  who  pronounced 
them  both  the  same.  Dr.  Pollard  further 
says  that  this  “Wire”  Grass,  though  good  and 
nutritious,  makes  nothing  like  the  growth 
which  the  Bermuda  does  in  the  South.  I  am 
not  myself  familiar  with  either  of  these 
grasses,  the  “Wire”  Grass  which  Dr.  Pollard 
described  being  quite  a  different  grass  from 
what  is  commnoly  called  by  that  name  herein 
the  grazing  section  of  Virginia.  This  is  the 
Poa  compressa  of  the  books. 

POLLED  CATTLE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

I  was  quite  surprised  at  the  statement  made 
by  “  Rodophil  ”  in  the  Rural  for  February 


18th,  that  there  is  and  has  been  for  years  a 
breed  of  polled  cattle  in  Virginia,  and  that 
breed,  too,  the  Polled  Angus.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  numerous  polled  cattle  or  “muleys,” 
as  they  are  called,  but  they  are  luere  accidents, 
and  are  of  all  colors,  white,  black,  red  and 
brimlle,  “Rodophil”  assuredly  cannot  mean 
to  say  that  such  accidental  cattle  as  these  con¬ 
stitute  a  breed!  Stockmen  will  not  buy  them, 
not  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
horns,  but  because  the  absence  of  horns  among 
a  horned  breed  is  good  evidence  of  bad  blood, 
just  as  is  the  croppiug  out  of  black  lambs  in  a 
flock  of  sheep.  When  it  comes  to  a  uniform 
breed  of  hornless  cattle,  it  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  real  objec¬ 
tion  to  horns  in  shipping  cattle  is,  not  that 
they  take  up  so  much  room  in  the  car,  but 
that  the  cattle  get  their  horns  fastened  in  the 
open  slats  of  the  car  and  have  them  twisted 
off  in  that  way, or  in  fighting  with  one  another. 

I  have  frequently  seen  in  a  car  load  of  20.  five 
or  more  cattle  with  their  horns  broken  off  and 
the  blood  streaming  down  tbeir  faces.  The 
polled  cattle  would  certainly  be  better  eff  on 
this  score. 

DALLAS  WHEAT. 

The  Rural  has  expressed  a  desire  to  test 
this  wheat,  some  of  which  was  purchased  in 
Georgia  last  Fall  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  for  distribution.  It  is  the  so  called 
“  Rust  proof”  Wheat  of  the  South.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  not  winter-proof.  I  sowed  one 
hal  f  bushel  of  it  last  Fall  in  the  last  week  of 
September.  Although  the  Winter  has  scarcely 
been  severe  enough  to  kill  Summer  oats  which 
had  sprouted  in  the  oat  fields,  two  thirds  of 
the  Dallas  has  departed.  It  will  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  question,  whether,  if  any  of  it  shall  sur¬ 
vive  the  Winter  here,  it  will  have  acquired 
sufficient  hardiness  to  endure  a  Winter  more 
severe  or  more  northern,  and  whether  seed 
grown  here  possesses  any  advantage  in  this 
respect  when  grown  alongside  of  the  same 
wheat  obtained  direct  from  Georgia  This 
will  probably  be  a  question  for  the  Rural  to 
settle  another  year. 

SHUMAKER  WHEAT. 

This  wheat,  which  is  sent  out  in  the  Rural 
Free  Seed  Distribution  for  this  year,  has  now 
been  grown  in  this  county  for  about  seven 
years,  and  is  growing  in  popular  favor.  It 
is  not  earlier  nor  is  it  a  greater  yielder  than 
the  Fultz,  but  it  makes  more  and  better 
flour.  Its  straw  is  weak  and  slender,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  principal  objection  to  it, 
as  it  lodges  badly  in  some  places. 

Pulaski  Co.,  Va. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Yes,  it  is  true  there  is  more  “labor  than 
poetry  in  farming,”  as  “  Farmer’s  Wife”  re¬ 
marks.  Yet  nowadays  the  work  of  a  wife  or 
daughter  is  but  little  in  comparison  to  what 
was  performed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  At 
least  it  can  be  lightened,  if  all  parties  have 
the  will.  Is  it  necessary  to  milk  in  the  “  wet 
grass 

It  makes  me  think  of  N.  P.  Willis  and  his 
milkmaid,  who  took  the  precaution  to  be  “  shod 
like  a  mountaineer.”  Of  course,  a  farmer’s 
wife  is  a  good  cook;  she  has  the  best  and  fresh¬ 
est  of  everything  at  her  command.  No  taint 
in  the  eggs;  no  sourness  in  the  sweet  milk; 
the  butter  of  the  freshest,  and  pleuty  of  it; 
fruit  that  retains  its  flavor;  vegetables  just 
from  the  garden,  and  poultry  as  sweet  and 
tender  and  fresh  as  she  may  choose  to  supply. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  the  families  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  so  awkward  ns  we  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve.  But  I  do  not  think  city  people  are  so 
much  to  blame  as  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  I  have  often  had  a  book  or  a  newspaper 
article  spoiled  for  my  reading  by  the  coarse 
allusions  made  to  country  people.  The  writers 
have  taken  as  their  models  the  few  who  exist 
in  every  community',  who  are  content  with 
their  surroundings,  and  know  or  care  for 
nothing  more.  There  are  plenty  of  uncouth, 
awkward  farmers;  but  proportionately  there 
are  not  more  such  than  of  tradesmen,  and 
in  actual  intelligence  I  have  always  found 
country  people  better  read  than  those  of  the 
city  in  the  same  positiou  of  life.  If  they  only 
take  one  papor,  they  read  it,  and  are  not  so 
likely'  to  lie  led  away  by  business  or  dissipa¬ 
tion,  in  the  evening.  Not  that  I  would  dis¬ 
parage  city  people  for  one  moment.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  personal  contact  with  the  world  gives 
them  an  advantage  in  appearance;  but  I  have 
seen  so  much  of  the  petty  patronage  accorded 
to  the  farmer  by  those  who  are  really  his  in¬ 
feriors,  and  read  so  ofteu  of  the  imaginary 
rustic  who  is  held  up  as  a  type  of  the  cla?s, 
that  I  do  not  wonder  at  “  Farmer’s  Wife”  tak¬ 
ing  her  pen  in  their  defence.  And  “  farmer- 
ne”  is  not  a  pretty  word;  it  is  one  that  ha® 
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sweet  milk,  one  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  half 
teaspoon  of  soda.  Eat  with  butter;  or,  put 
in  a  handful  of  currants  or  raisins  and  eat 
with  sweetened  cream  for  pudding. 

E.  R.  Hart. 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 


ters  instead.  These  are  pleasant  and  good, 
with  a  fragrance  of  clover  meadows,  that  can 
never  be  found  in  *'  farmerine.” 

Among  the  different  ways  of  using  pork 
when  other  meat  is  scarce  is  a  very  savory 
soup  of  beans  and  corn.  Of  course,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  all  housekeepers  dry  sweet 
corn,  and  if  any  reader  has  not  done  so  here¬ 
tofore,  I  advise  her  not  to  neglect  it  in  any 
coming  September.  The  soup  is  as  follows: 
Soak  over  night  a  quart  of  beans  (or  less  if  the 
family  is  small),  and  about  the  same  of  corn. 
Be  sure  to  have  soft  water  for  this  purpose. 
Cut  into  shreds  one  pound  of  streaked  salt 
pork  next  morning,  and  use  five  quarts  of 
water,  put  in  two  stalks  of  minced  celery,  one 
small  minced  onion,  a  little  chopped  parsley, 
and  a  pint  of  stock  from  beef  soup.  Cook  the 
corn  tender  in  a  separate  pan  with  water  just 
enough  to  cover  it.  Pepper  to  taste  and  add 
the  corn  half  an  hour  before  serving.  Some 
people  tbiuk  it  an  improvement  to  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  rolled  in  two  of  flour. 
In  country  places  where  these  ingredients  are 
easily  procured,  this  is  a  very  palatable  soup. 

After  this  season  of  the  year  potatoes  are 
not  generally  so  good  cooked  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  a  very  pleasant  change  came  to  the 
table  the  other  day.  They  were  boiled  as 
usual,  mashed  with  milk  and  butter,  seasoned, 
and  heaped  carefully  upon  a  greased  pie  dish. 
Then  they  were  browned  in  the  oven,  glazed 
with  butter,  slipped  carefully  to  a  hot  dish, 
and  served.  We  tried, on  Sunday  last,  a  can  of 
French  asparagus,  put  up  in  nice,  long  tins;  it 
looked  beautiful,  but  bad  little  left  of  the 
peculiar  asparagus  flavor,  and  only  left  us 
sighing  for  this  favorite  Spring  vegetable. 
Canned  fruits  or  vegetables,  should  stand 
half  an  hour  before  using,  after  being  opened. 
This  takes  away  any  atom  of  mustiuess  or  the 
“airless”  taste  that  they  have  when  first 
opened.  When  possil  ie  I  prefer  to  dry  rather 
than  to  depend  on  bought  canned  vegetables, 
but  those  that  can  be  successfully  put  up  at 
home  are  the  best. 


SKIN  CURE 


WATERMELON  CAKE. 

White  part;  two  cups  white  sugar,  one  cup 
butter,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  three-and-one-half 
cups  flour,  white  of  eight  eggs  (well  beaten), 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Red 
part:  One  cup  red  sugar,  ons-half  cup  butter, 
one-third  cup  sweet  milk,  two  cups  flour, 
white  of  four  eggs  (well  beaten),  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  one  teacup  raisins 
(to  represent  the  seed  in  the  core  of  the  melon 
which  is  the  red).  This  is  to  be  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  pan,  and  the  white  part  outside 
for  the  rind.  This  makes  a  cake  which  will  be 
admired  by  all,  and  is  not  bad  to  taste.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  plan  always  to  grease  the 
pan,  then  cut  a  paper  (light  brown)  and  put  it 
in  tde  bottom  of  the  pan;  it  will  prevent  the 
cake  from  burning  on  the  bottom. 

FRUIT  CAKF- 

Four  cups  light  dough,  three  eggs,  three  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  butter,  mix  with  the  hands 
until  it  becomes  a  batter,  then  beat  with  a 
spoon,  after  which  add  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  of  ground  cinnamon,  a  little  ground 
cloves,  t  hree  pints  raisins  and  three  pints  cur¬ 
rants.  (The  light  dough  should  be  ready  to 
mold  into  loaves.)  Let  raise  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  placing  in  the  oven.  Add  flour  enough 
to  raise  nicely.  Mrs.  Anderson. 


PROFESSOR 


yftOSPHATVc 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  B«ilne  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cock  Book 
■^nt  free. 

Kumford  Ohembnl  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


I OO  Popular  Soto's  for  30  eta.  iOO  Comic  Songs,  30  cts. 
IOO  Sentimental  Songs,  30  cts.  |00  Old  Favorite  Songs, 
30  cts.  100  Orcra  Songs,  30  cts.  IOO  Home  Songs, 
30_eO.  lOOFtluupinn.Sonps,  30cts.  Any  4  lots,  $1.  All 
the  Songs  have  words  tnd  miteic.  ami  are  the  most  popular 
published.  Oril-r  NOW.  For  50  ets.  will  send  Violin  In- 
"tniction  Book  and  553  Pieces  Violin  Music.  BIO-  BAR- 
Q’AIhtj.  mall  kinds ot  instruments.  Uluv-  M  p.  Catalogue 
Free.  v(J.  H,  W.  BATES  &  CO.,  Importers,  Boston,  Musa. 
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(BaTviff  form  &  Comfort  Waists,  i 
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lacerated,  or  Pro- 
ti  c.iuu-'i'l  i.Es  that  DeRINC’S  PfJ.K  RlblEOY 
htdftoeure.  Prepared  by  <J  P.MILLER.  MJX,  »lo  Arch 
St.  l  nila.,Pa.  JVov  genuine  iriJhnui  Am  *iynuiure.  Sr* ; it 
tor  circular.  Sold  by  druKKWts  and  country  stores,  S  l . 


|  For  the  Preservation  of  all 
|  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta- 
|  bios.  During  the  10  years  it 
lias  proved  the  only  pritrliaal 
Evaporator  const  runted,  and 
Operated  on  »t  rictlv  philo¬ 
sophic,!  I  principles.  It  is  the 

cheapest.  nnu;nliis  sold  for 
quantity  mul  duality  produc¬ 
ed,  and  Is  the  ualyono  that 
wil I  do  ««  in uok  <>r  morn  thn  n 
isgmiranleeil.  Itwillevnpor- 
I  at.M  double  t  he  amount  of  any 
J  other  machine,  with  On.,  half 
the  help,  and  no  more  fuel, 
besides  the  quality  of  the 
work  is  fnr  superior,  as  all 
can  Icaiab;  Inquiring  uf  lirr.t- 
e.lass  dealers  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  It  is  practically  tiro 
proof.  Solid  for  our  circu¬ 
lars  mid  investigate  before 
buying  .Msrmtacturod  by 
S.  K,  ft  J.  M.  SPROUT 
Muncy.  Lyvoming  Co.,  Ha,, 
for  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  States,  and  Can¬ 
adas.  and  by  JOHN  WIL- 
LIAMS  .t  SON.  knlsmaroo. 
Michigan,  for  tho  West  anil 
Southwest.  ,J.  S.  TWOM 
BLY.  Commercial  St., 
Boston,  At  ass.,  Agent  for 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 


urjiSF*  W e  send  tiiis-thc  most  Elegant  pack  ever 
lit — $3  published-free  to  every  one  sending  tc  cts. 
for  ournew  price  list,  *  Illustrated  Premium  List. 
Agents  Large  Sample  Rook  &  IOO  samples  te,  cents. 

Address.  81ETEXS  BJCOHLKBS.  Aorthford,  Loan. 

K  A  I'arfls-  Feather*  Hand  Series  «c  ,  fancy  case  10c. 
1 1  Sample#  Ax  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ct. 

<5777  a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
*  1  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY.  Augusta  Me. 


Lancaster  Mf  nil  II  Lancaster, 
Watch  Co.  Ww  w\  1  Wsl  Penna. 

Sixteen  (16)  Grades. 

All  Quick-Train  Railroad  Watches, 


9JiQfk  YTEEK  enn  bo  made  fn  any  locality, 

’"u"  bnmething  entirely  new  for  agents  S5outfif 
free.  O.  W.  INGRAHAM  ,CC0..  Boftton  Mass 


'legant  New  Style  Chronui  Cards,  name  In  Gold 
c  Jet  10c.  American  Card  Co..  West  Haven.  Ct. 

| HANDSOME  CHROMO  CARDS,  New  A  Ariktic 
ItlefiL^s^Ameon.lacaAe  lOc,  Acknowledged  best  sold* 

I  Album  of  Sample!  85c.  I .  W.  Austin,  Fair  Haven  Coca. 

a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made. 


NOTES  FROM  BLEAK  PLACE, 


A  DDRABi.E  carpet  can  be  made  for  the 
kitchen,  by  cutting  very  old  ingrain  carpets 
into  rags  and  having  them  woven  the  same  as 
rag  carpet.  Of  course,  the  rags  will  be  coarse. 
****** 
Sometimes  one  finds  it  difficult  in  nursing 
the  sick,  and  usuing  hot,  wet  cloths  to  keep 
them  hot.  I  find  it  helps,  after  putting  on  the 
wet  flannel,  to  place  one  or  two  hot  bricks 
beside  the  patient. 


An  Kngr.aU  VeUrmury  Kurguou  unit  Ohrnmd,  now 
trawling  In  this  country,  say*  thut  most  of  the  Horae 
sntlC 'Hie  Pciwilcn*  sold  hive  ix-n  wvrtltlcgt  ti;>sh.  He 
says  that  Sherhlau’B  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  hnmrusel  v  valuable  Noil-lag  Co  earth  will 
make  hong  lay  like  Sheridan's  Dond  itiou  Powdrrs.  Dose, 
ouoleiispxmful  tooneplntfcsid  $o!4 1:  vtvywficro,  or  sent 
by  mail  for  eight  letter  stomps  l  A  J  OILS'  AON  k  CO. 

1  fannf‘r'B  IV.tn  or  Me 


^  - — T  CoetLy 

W  *  outfit  free.  Addrew  True  &  Co,  Augusta.  Me 

A  1 1  ehromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name.  lOx 

rfc"  Postpaid.  G.  I.  Reed,  *  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y, 

Cl  5  f  (Vv  9  Aner  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
<?•'  •  “v<w  v  Address  Stlnsou  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


a  week  In  yourown  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address  Hallett  &  Co..  Portland,  Maine. 


VICTOR 


Worn-out  cane-bottom  chairs  can  be  repair 
ed,  for  use  in  the  back  chamber  by  tacking, 
ducking  on  as  tightly  as  possible.  Common 
oval-headed  tin  tacks  will  answer  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  if  nothiug  better  is  at  hand.  Economist. 


A  COFFEE  NOTE  FROM  DR.  HOSKINS, 


Though  not  intended  for  publication,  it 
seems  tome  what  I  said  about  coffee  was  plain 
enough  as  printed.  Of  course,  if  anything  ta¬ 
ken  as  food  or  drink  is  injurious  to  health,  the 
more  impure  it  is  (the  adulterants  beiug  harm¬ 
less)  the  lesj  injurious  it  will  be.  And  besides 
that,  as  regards  coffee,  pure,  well  made  coffee 
tastes  better  and  exhilarates  more  than  adul¬ 
terated  coffee,  and  therefore  more  is  drank, 
and  the  harm  is  proportional.  Vigorous  men, 
living  and  working  iu  the  open  air  can  use 
coffee,  whisky  and  tobacco  moderately,  and 
suffer  little  inconvenience.  The  healthy  hu¬ 
man  body  has  a  good  deal  of  resisting  power 
against  injurious  influences.  But,  once 
down,  these  drugs  will  keep  a  man  down 
very  easily.  Usually  all  these  are  loathed 
by  people  who  are  “  hard  sick,”  however 
freely,  and  apparently  harmlessly  they  have 
been  used  before.  Physicians  are  sometimes 
taunted  with  not  telling  people  how  to  keep 
well,  instead  of  waiting  until  they  are  sick 
and  then  trying  to  cure  them.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience  very  few  healthy  men 
or  women  will  listen  to  hygienic  advice.  And 
even  when  they  get  sick  their  desire  is  far 
more  often  “  to  he  saved  in  thoir  sins  than  to 
be  saved  from  them.” 

Newport,  Vt. 


The  most  attractive  and 
the  most  complete 


yet  produced.  Iu  Me¬ 
ehan  ical  construction 
and  finish  we  believe  the 
Mo.  to  be  unequaled. 

Its  ornamentation  is  of 
the  finest  order ,  and 
twenty  parts  are  richly 
plated 

It  has  all  the  qualities 
demanded  of  a 

FIRST-CLASS 

MACHINE, 

in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  art. 


iS»4 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES, 


FRIED  TOMATOES. 

Slice  ripe  tomatoes  quite  thick,  salt  and 
pepper  them,  roll  in  flour;  fry  in  equal  parts 
of  butter  and  lard,  and  keep  hot  until  served. 
Mix  a  little  flour  and  butter  and  stir  iu  with  a 
cup  of  milk.  Boil  until  thickened,  then  pour 
over  tomatoes. 

BAKED  TOMATOES. 

Tomatoes,  bread,  butter;  a  little  sugar, 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCU- 
LARS  sent  on  application 


pepper  and  salt.  Bake. 

TEA  CAKE. 

One  pint  of  flour,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  three  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  cup  of 


VICTOR  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  April  15,  1882. 

John  F.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  wealthy 
gentleman,  has  decided  to  create  a  fund  of 
$1,000,000  to  be  known  as  the  “  John  F.  Slater 
fund,”  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen  of 
the  South.  The  fund  is  to  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  who  are  to  apply  the  income 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  donor. 

Mrs.  Gam  Wah,  the  first  Chinese  woman 
ever  seen  in  the  courts  in  this  country,  was 
the  complainant  Tuesday  last  against  Ah 
Yanne,  indicted  for  felonious  assault  with 
intent  to  kill  Gam  Wah.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 

Ah  Yanne  has  already  served  nine  years 
for  murder  committed  in  California.  7  he 
woman  excited  much  curiosity . 

Immigration  from  Italy  continues  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  largest  number  of  Italians  ever 
brought  to  this  country  in  one  vessel  ar 
rived  Tuesday  in  the  Elysia — 930.  There 
were  3,070  immigrants  landed  at  Castle  Gar 
den  that  day. 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  Indiana  in 
dicatethat  a  hard  freeze  has  killed  fruit. 

A  syndicate  of  New  York  gentlemen  has 
bought  120,000  acres  at  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Yellow  River,  Montana.  A  large 
city  named  Billings  has  been  laid  out  and 
nearly  all  the  lots  sold. 

The  effect  of  the  star-route  exposures  is  seen 
in  a  surplus  of  $078,425  of  postal  revenues  for 
the  quarter  ending  with  the  old  year.  This 
was  the  first  quarter  since  the  war  in  which 
the  department  has  been  able  to  show  a  surplus. 
There  was  a  deficiency  of  $685,015  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  quarter  of  1 S80,  and  the  revenues 
for  the  quarter  ending  with  1881  exceeded 
those  of  1880  by  $1,449,626,  while  there  was 
an  increase  of  only  $11,180  in  expenses. 

There  is  still  an  immense  quantity  of  water 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  but  at  nearly 
all  points  the  river  is  falling  and  the  situation 
is  rapidly  improving.  The  favorable  change 
was  felt  in  the  northern  part  of  the  submerged 
district  a  number  of  days  ago,  and  has  ex- 
extended  to  the  Gulf  and  through  nearly  all 
the  overflowed  streams  coming  in  on  the  west. 
There  i3  still  a  good  deal  of  suffering  and 
many  persons  require  help,  as  they  will  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  the  panic  is  ended  and 
there  is  a  more  cheerful  talk  about  the  crops 
The  elder  of  Horace  Greeley’s  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Ida  Smith,  died  last  week  of  diphtheria 
at  Chappaqua,  the  old  family  home  on  the 
Hudson.  She  was  about  30  years  old,  and 
was  widely  known  and  liked  among  her  father’s 
friends.  She  had  inherited  much  of  the  great 
editor’s  strength  and  firmness  of  character. 

The  Guiteau  bill  of  exceptions  makes  a 
pamphlet  of  39  pages.  There  are  32  exceptions 
as  to  matters  occurring  up  to  the  time  when 
the  case  was  given  to  the  jury,  and  exceptions 
also  to  the  rulings  of  the  court  denying  a  new 
trial  and  overruling  the  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment.  In  the  charge  of  Judge  Cox  no 
less  than  36  clauses  are  made  the  subjects  of 
exceptions  to  rulings  on  questions  h  bout  the 
prisoner’s  swindling  propensities  and  his  al¬ 
leged  insanity.  The  appeal  of  Guiteau  has 
been  set  down  for  Monday,  the  24th.  Lawyer 
Reed  will  ask  for  two  weeks  more  time.  Let’s 
have  an  end  of  this  foolery— a  rope’s  end,  for 
instance ! 

P.  T.  Barnum  has  recently  brought  to  this 
country  an  “ immense ”  elephant,  “Jumbo” 
by  name.  He  cost  $30,000.  When  he  was 
transferred  from  the  dock  to  Madison  Square 
Garden,  16  horses  and  four  elephants  were  re 
quired  to  draw  him. 

Henry  Moett,  the  Taghkanick  murderer, 
whose  trial  has  been  so  long  pending,  at  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y.,  pleaded  guilty  to  manslaughter  in 
the  second  degree,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
prison  for  life. 

The  book  upon  which  Guiteau  has  for  some 
time  been  engaged  has  just  been  printed.  It  is 
entitled,  “  The  Truth,  and  the  Removal.”  It 
contains  numerous  letters  of  sympathy,  which 
the  author  says  he  has  received,  including 
more  than  thirty  pages  of  communications, 
fx-om  young  women  in  New  York  city.  In 
his  preface  the  author  says:  “  If  all  other 
remedies  fail,  I  shall  boldly  appeal  to  the 
Presideut  for  relief  under  my  own  hand.” 
Further  on  he  says:  “  I  bad  rather  go  to  glory 
in  June  than  to  Auburn  prison  for  life.” 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  immigrants  ar¬ 
rived  at  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  within  24  hours, 
on  the  11th  inst.,  on  regular  and  excursion 
trains.  For  hemestead  lands  400  entries  were 
made  in  ten  days  at  the  Turtle  Mouutaiu  Land 
Office. 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  victimized 
by  a  party  of  conspirators  in  Boston,  Mass., 
last  week,  to  the  amount  of  $19,000.  Mr. 
Adams  is  seventy-five  years  old,  and  his  men¬ 
tal  powers  have  been  failing  for  some  years. 


Adelina  Patti  returned  to  Europe  last  week, 
taking  with  her  $100,000  as  her  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  34  entertainments  at  which  she 
has  appeared  since  she  came  to  this  country 
last  FalL 

It  is  reported  this  morning  that  the  well 
known  house  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of 
this  city  is  to  discontinue  business,  and 
offer  their  merchandise  and  mill  properties 
for  sale.  The  retirement  of  the  firm  has  been 
expected  for  some  time  by  the  dry  goods 
trade.  The  exact  financial  status  of  the  con¬ 
cern  is  not  yet  announced.  When  A.  T. 
Stewart  started  in  business  in  1822  be  had 
between  $1,200  and  #1.500  capital  and  his  store 
was  20x30  feet  in  size,  but  when  he  died  in 
1876  his  retail  store  covered  an  area  of  2% 
acres  and  was  eight  stories  in  hight.  He  had 
12  woolen,  silk  and  thread  mills,  several  facto¬ 
ries  at  Nottingham,  England  and  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  numerous  branch  bouses  at  Paris, 
Lyons,  Berlin,  Belfast  and  other  foreign  cities. 
Mr.  Stewart’s  estimated  wealth  when  he  died 
was  $30,000,000.  An  army  of  2.000  men  were 
employed  at  the  retail  store  when  the  firm 
determined  to  close  its  doors. 


The  Ohio  Senate,  Thursday,  passed  the 
Smith  bill  closing  all  saloons  and  drinking 
places  Sunday,  The  Sunday  bill  becomes  a 
law  as  soon  as  the  house  concurs  in  a  few 
trifling  Senate  amendments.  In  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Columbus  and  other  large  cities 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  in¬ 
vested  in  Sunday  resorts.  All  these  are  wiped 
out  by  the  Smith  bill,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Sunday  business  of  all  saloons. 

George  Washington  Grant,  the  close  friend 
of  Longfellow,  is  to  write  a  biography  of  the 
deceased  poet. 

The  popular  branch  of  Congress,  by  a  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  vote,  nonconcurs  in  Senator 
Edmunds’s  attempt  to  restore  the  franking 
privilege,  and  the  fact  constitutes  a  remarka¬ 
ble  tribute  to  public  opinion. 

- - - - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  15,  1882. 

The  Cold  Snap. 

Early  telegraphic  reports  of  the  late  wide¬ 
spread  cold  snap  greatly  exaggerated  the 
injury  to  crops,  especially  the  leading  cereals. 
The  following  very  brief  condensations  of  late 
telegrams  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  cold  and  the  damage  done  by  it:— Boston, 
Mass.  Late  cold  snap  has  done  little  damage 

to  fruit  and  other  crops - Wilmington,  Del. 

Reports  from  all  the  chief  points  in  the  peach 
belt  of  this  State  show  that  growers  are  in 
good  spirits.  Although  ice  formed  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  very  little  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  peach  and  other  crops. 

In  April  ’80  there  was  a  severe  frost,  but  the 
peach  crop  w'as  unusually  abundant - Fred¬ 

ericksburg,  V a.  The  peach  crop  of  Northern 
Virginia  h«s  been  slightly  injured  by  freezing 
weather. . .  .Richmond,  Va.  A  heavy  froston 
the  13th  killed  all  the  early  fruits,  such  as 
apricots,  peaches  and  strawberries - Cincin¬ 

nati,  O.  There  was  a  snowstorm  Monday,  and 
the  thermometer  was  down  to  20  degrees  on 
two  nights.  The  small  fruits  are  all  killed; 
peaches  are  greatly  injured,  but  apples,  cher¬ 
ries,  pears  and  plums  are  not  seriously  hurt. 
Fear  is  entertained  about  wheat,  which  had 
jointed,  but  the  truth  cannot  be  known  for 
some  days.  The  plant  does  not  appear  to  be 
injured.  The  damage  has  been  much  lessened 
by  cloudiness  and  absence  of  hot  sunshine. 
The  freeze  has  caused  some  speculative  inquiry 
for  dried  and  canned  fruits,  and  prices  have 

stiffened,  but  transactions  are  light . 

_ Columbus,  O.  The  cold  snap  has  been 

disastrous  to  the  fruit,  and  especially  to  the 
peaches.  Secretary  Chamberlain,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  thinks  that  the  crop  is 
badly  injured,  if  not  entirely  spoiled.  The 
farmers  report  that  the  wheat  is  heavily  dam¬ 
aged . Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Despatches 

from  points  in  W.  Va.,  Ohio  and  Penn,  show 
that  the  cold  snap  has  damaged  the  early  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches  and  small  fruit.  Grains  unjured, 

_ Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  unexpected  cold 

spell  and  frost  have  put  the  fruit  crop  in  jeop¬ 
ardy,  and  it  is  thought  that  peaches  and  Bmall 
fruits  will  prove  a  failure.  The  damage  to  the 
growing  wheat  is  now  thought  to  be  less  than 
at  first  predicted,  and  that  the  injury  will 
be  slight _ Louisville,  Ky.  Fruit  and  vege¬ 

tables  are  not  seriously  injured  by  the  cold 
Bnap.  The  wheat  in  many  places  grew  so  rap¬ 
idly  during  the  mild  Winter  that  it  is  now  far 
advanced,  and  the  most  experienced  farmers 

fear  that  it  is  seriously  hurt . . 

_ Chicago,  Ill.  The  reports  as  to  in¬ 
jury  of  wheat  by  the  slight  freeze  of  Monday 
night  are  regarded  here  as  exaggerated,  and 
they  have  had  little  influence  on  the  market. . 
South  Haven,  Mich.  The  prospects  in  the 
fruit  belt  are  flattering,  aside  from  the  slight 
damage  to  early  and  small  fruits  from  the  cold 
snap. .  .St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  cold  snap  has  cer¬ 
tainly  injured  fruit,  bit  the  reports  of  ex¬ 
tensive  injury  to  Winter  wheat  are  proving 
exaggerated ....  Fargo,  Dakota.  The  late  snow 
and  rain  storms  have  putt  ck  farm  operations 


all  through  the  Northwest.  The  rivers  are  all 
booming  and  most  of  the  country  too  wet  for 

work. . . . 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  here 

within  the  last  24  hours: . 

Boston,  Mass: — Wool  dragged  heavily  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Manufacturers  buying  only 
for  immediate  wants,  and  shopping  around  for 
bottom  prices.  Dealers  anxious  tosell,  though 
prices  rarely  cover  first  cost  and  expenses  of 
handling  and  carrying.  Less  confidence  in 
an  advance  before  the  new  clip  comes  into 
market.  Interior  reports  indicate  higher 
opening  prices  than  those  now  current  at  sea¬ 
board.  Unshorn  Ky.,  wools  have  already 
sold  at  25c.  and  with  freight  added  they 
wouldn’t  fetch  so  much  in  Eastern  markets. 
Next  series  of  colonial  wool  sales  w'ill  open  in 
London  on  May  15  with  about  350,000  bales. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Little-grain  here — less 
than  215,000  bush. ,  all  told.  No  exports.  Com 
and  wheat  are  3@4c.  higher  than  last  week, 
and  oats  6c.  higher  and  scarce  at  that.  Cotton 
steady,  but  spinners  buy  sparingly.  Wool 
dull,  but  not  lower  than  last  w'eek.  Butter  is 
5c.  per  pound  lower  and  tending  downwards 
on  increased  supply.  No  cheese  except  the 
usual  small  quantity  from  Penn,  creameries. 
More  activity  in  farm  products,  and  potatoes 

are  higher.  Hog  products  firm . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Hog  products  very  firm, 
with  marked  increase  in  prices.  Wheat  and 
corn  steadily  advancing  in  price.  Oats  unu¬ 
sually  strong.  Rye  and  barley  scarce  and 

firm ,  with  an  advance  of  2@5c . 

Chicago,  lfl. :  A  heavy  speculative  trade  in 
grain,  with  higher  prices  for  corn  and  oats. 
Shipments  of  these  have  been  heavy,  and  the 
stock  of  grain  on  hand  has  been  notably  re¬ 
duced,  except  in  case  of  wheat.  Hog  pro¬ 
ducts  very  strong,  and  two  large  packiug 
houses  have  ordered  stocks  back  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  to  take  advantage  of  better  prices  here. 
Armour  &  Co.  have  bought  American  pork 
heavily  in  the  Antwerp  market,  and  for  the 

present  are  holding  it  there. 

Latest  Preced'g  Cor’ap'cPg 
dales,  week.,  week  1381, 


is  far  superior  to  logwood.  The  other  colors 
are  br.lliant. — Adv. 


We  are  strongly  disposed  to  regard  that 
person  as  the  best  physician  who  does  most  to 
alleviate  human  suffering.  Judged  from  this 
standard,  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  233  Wes¬ 
tern  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass. ,  is  entitled  to  the 
front  rank,  for  her  Vegetable  Compound  is 
daily  working  wonderful  cures.  Send  for 
circular  to  the  above  address. — A dv. 

- 4  «  ♦ - - 

Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed  bugs,  rats,  mice, 
cleared  out  by  “  Rough  on  Rats.”  15c.  per 
box. — Ada. 

- »- - - 

Burnett’*  Cocoatne. 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL  HAIR  DRESSINGS. 

It  allays  irritation,  removes  all  tendency  to 
dandruff,  and  invigorates  the  action  of  the 
capillaries  in  the  highest  degree,  thus  pro¬ 
moting  a  vigorous  and  healthy  groivth  of 
hair.  Its  effect  upon  the  glossiness  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  hair  is  such  as  cannot  he  sur¬ 
passed. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  the 
best. — Adv. 

- - “ 

Fearless  Threshing:  Machine. 

We  call  the  attention  of  farmers  and  thresh- 
ermen  to  the  the  advertisement  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Fearless  Threshing  Machine,  elsewhere 
in  this  paper.  Unparalled  honors  have  been 
bestowed  upon  this  machine,  at  fairs  and  ex¬ 
hibitions,  State,  National  and  International; 
and,  if  universal  victory  at  trials  is  evidence 
of  superiority,  then  most  assuredly  was  an 
ex-President  of  the  New  5  ork  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  correct,  in  saying  of  the  Harder 
Machines,  “they  are  the  best  ever  made.” 
And,  as  equally  good  and  reliable  testimony 
has  been  borne  times  without  number,  persons 
designing  to  purchase  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Fearless,  Minard 
Hai'der,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.— Adv. 


bush.’  bush’.  bush. 

Wheat .  11,732,326  12,im,735  20,723,131 

Corn  .  fi,yl  3,  ■  48  9,690,651  13.169,414 

Oats.".... .  1529,799  1,102,691  2,m3sS 

Hve  *  .  939,083  995,941  44 1, 49 1 

Barley..,*  . .  933,243  1,030,9;4  1,760,(172 

Louisville,  Ky.  :  Hog  products  going  up. 
Leaf  tobacco  steady,  with  no  new  features. 

Cotton  in  good  demand . . 

Detroit,  Mich: — Country  roads  so  bad  as 
to  greatly  impede  or  entirely  hinder  traffic. 

TV  heat  market  bullish,  with  large  transactions 
in  “  future."  Corn  scarce  and  held  by  specu¬ 
lators . 

Milwaukee,  Wis:— Weather  pleasant. 
Wheat  strong  and  active,  with  heavy  milling 
demand  from  the  interior,  causing  a  rise  of 
May  wheat  to  $1.28.  which  is  %c.  more  than 
Thursdays’s  figures  aud  l%c.  higher  than 

Monday’s . 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,— Grain  markets  quite  ir¬ 
regular.  Hog  products  advancing:  livestock 

in  small  supply  and  selling  well . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— Crop  advices  through 
this  section  continue  favorable.  Rains  so 
far  sufficient.  Cattle  in  good  condition,  hav¬ 
ing  wintered  better  than  for  several  years, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  :  Weather  throughout 
the  Northwest  unseasonably  severe  even  for 
the  middle  of  April.  Wheat  sowing  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  most  sections,  but  it  will  be  late 
before  it  is  completed,  even  w  ith  a  good  sea¬ 
son.  Immigrants  crowding  hither  and  being 
sent  forward  to  the  Northwest  as  fast  as  tran¬ 
sportation  can  be  f  urnished.  Spring  trade  the 
largest  ever  known  in  the  Northwest.  Coun¬ 
try  roads  still  in  bad  6hape.  River  at  flood 
tide,  and  a  further  riseexpeeted.  River  traffic 
open  to  St.  Louis.  Lake  transport  facilities 

doubled  for  the  coming  season . 

San  Francisco.  Copious  rains  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  crop  prospects  excellent.  Bread- 

stuffs  very  firm. . . . . . * . 

Baltimore,  Md, :  Speculative  transactions 
in  grain  very  heavy.  Receipts  of  oats  very 
large,  but  prices  remain  Ann.  Hog  products 
have  an  upward  movement.  A  good  season’s 
trade  in  canned  goods  expected . 

New"  Orleans,  La.— Reports  from  the  Miss 
issippi  Valley  show  the  waters  are  slowly  re¬ 
ceding.  The  lower  part  of  the  State  west  of 
the  Mississippi— the  chief  sugar  raising  section 
of  the  country— is  nearly  all  under  water. 
Sugar  plantations,  *  bich  so  short  a  time  since 
promised  richly,  are  now  devastated  by  the 
floods.  Planters  and  laborers  are  not  only 
rendered  houseless,  but  in  too  many  instances 
they  are  deprived  of  food  and  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life.  Their  stock  is  worn  and 
emaciated  by  hunger  and  exposure;  fences, 
implements,  and  gear  have  been  washed  away 
and  destroyed.  The  loss  to  the  sugar  interest 
has  already  been  placed  at  75,000  hogsheads. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  100,000  people  who 
were  lately  maintaining  themselves  have  been 
compelled  to  exist  on  charity  or  by  govern¬ 
ment  aid . . . . . . 

jgpNo  family  Dyes  were  so  popular  as  the 
Diamond  Dyes.  They  never  fail.  The  Black 


<Xl)f  iUavhcts 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS. 
Up  to  Saturday  April  15. 


Boston. — Corn— No.  2  and  high  mixed  at 
89@90c. ;  steamer  mixed  and  yellow  at  88@ 
90c. ;  no  grade  at  87@89c.  Oats — No.  1  and 
extra  white  at  67@C8c.,  and  70c.  for  choice; 

No.  2  white  at  65c  ;  No.  3  white  at  626*630., 
and  No.  2  mixed  at  0057  61c.  pet-  bush.,  as  to 
quality.  Feed— Shorts  at  $25@26  per  ton; 
Fine  Feed  at$26@27;  Middlings  at  $24@18  per 
ton,  and  Cotton  Seed  M-«l  at  $29@30  per  ton. 
Hay  and  Straw — First  qualify  coarse  East¬ 
ern  and  Northern  at  $20@21  per  ton ;  poor  and 
medium  at  $12@18;  Rye  Straw,  $15@17  per 
ton;  Swale  Straw-,  #9@10,  and  Oat  Straw  at 
$9@10  per  ton.  Butter— New  York  and 

Vermont,  choice,  at  38@40c. ;  do.  do.,  fair  to 
good,  35@87c. ;  do.  do.,  common,  25@30c.; 
New  Western,  choice  creamery,  42@44c. :  do. 
fair  to  good,  20@33c..  Old  Butter — New  York 
and  Vermont,  choice,  24@25c.;  do.  do.,  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  18@23c. ;  Canada,  choice,  20@ 
25c.;  do.  common  to  good,  18@23c. ;  Western, 
12@l8e.  Cheese— Factory  choice,  13}$@14c. 
per  lb. ;  fair  to  good,  10@12}$c. ;  and  skim,  2@ 
8c. ;  Western  factory  choice,  I3@l3}$c. ;  fair 
to  good,  10@12c. ;  and  common,  5(ft  Sc.;  Wor¬ 
cester  Co.  choice,  12<fi  13c.,  and  good,  9@tlc. 
Eggs— Eastern  at  10@l9>$c.  per  dozen;  North¬ 
ern,  l9@19}$e.;  Western,  18>$@l9c.;  per  doz. 
Beans— Northern  hand-picked  Pea  at  #3  65@ 
3.70  per  bush.;  do.  New  York,  $3(77.3  65 ;  do. 
common,  $2.S5@3.45;  medium  choice,  #3.60@ 
3.65;  common  to  good.  $2.80@3.35;  \ellow 
Eyes,  #3.75(0^3.20;  Red  Kidneys,  $2.75@2.90; 
Canada  Peas,  85c.@$l.l0  per  hush,  for  com¬ 
mon  to  choice;  Green  Peas,  $1.20@1.65.  Po¬ 
tatoes — Aroostook  Rose  at  $1  15@1.20;  Maine 
Central  Rose,  $1.15;  Northern  Rose,  $1.10@ 
1.15;  Jacksons,  80(ff,90c  ;  Proli Acs,  $1.15;  Peer¬ 
less,  85(gj95c.  per  bush.  Onions  at$2@3.25 per 
bbl.  Apples  a*  $l.50@3  25  per  bbl.  Cran¬ 
berries,  $10@1G  for  Cape  and  Country,  as  to 
quality.  Seed— In  Calcutta  Linseed  nothing 
has  been  done  and  prices  are  nominally  $2.05 
@210  per  bush.  Flaxseed  is  higher  at  #1.40 
per  bush,  for  Western.  Grass  Seed  are  steady. 
Clover  Seed  at  8<d  0c.  per  lb.  for  Western  and 
New-  York;  Timothy,  $2.60@2.75;  Red -Top, 
$3  60(«j3.70  per  bag;  and  Canary  Seed,  #1.70(7? 
2.25  per  bag. 

Chicago.— Wheat.— Excited,  No.  2  Chicago 
Spriug,  $1 35®  1  36,  cash;  $136,  8  Chicago 
Spring,  $1  10K@l  13}$;  rejected,  78c.@82c. 
Corn. — Active  at  73%c  (<t75%c.,  cash;  73}|o. 
@74c.,  April;  77%@77>.pv,  May;  75}$e.,  June 
and  July;  rejected,  74c.  Oats.— Strong  51  bjO., 
cash,  51  %o.  Muy;  50c,  June;  46>£e.,  July; 
38^4 c.,  August.  Pa-E.— fairly  active  at  S2c.@ 
84c  Barley.— quiet,  but  firm,  at  $1  10. 
Flax-seed.— Moderately  active;  poor  to  good 
oushiug,  #1@1  35;  choice  Western  sowing, 
$1  40@1  50.  Hogs. — Common  to  good  mixed, 
$6  60@7 10;  heavy  packing  and  shipping,  #7  10@ 
7  65;  light,  $6  G5@7  10;  6Kips  and  culls,  $5  50@ 
6  50.  Cattle. — market  very  active  and  rather 


EW.ff  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
FRv&^SHRUBS,  ROSES.  1882. 


ft  r  STEEL  PLATE  AND  PEARL  CHROMO  CARDS 
/  Jl  (half  each)  name  on,  10c.  14  packs  $1.00.  $50 

L  U  given  to  best  Agent.  Full  particulars  with  first 
order.  NATIONAL  CARD  WORKS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Ordinary . 

Strict  ordinary . 

Good  ordinary . 

Strict  good  ordinary 


lerscy.  <fc  L.  I.,  17Bi@18c.;  Pa.  and  State  17(3 
Western  and  Canadian  17<3)17>$C.:  Southern, 
:4c.,  poor  lots,  lUuiUi'qc.;  duck,  <2<»23e.;  goose: 


ease,  ordinary.  :t.tw.«t4.nu:  Hickory  nuts,  per 
5i.Uu;  lYunuts,  Virginia,  hand  pfcd.  y  lb 
fancy.  tye?  Va.,  extra  prime, 


cats,  wmte  oo.  i,  >«•  ; 

c.i  mixed,  No.  1,  6k\;  No.  2,  (Wc,; 
vVi'stcrn,  mixed,  S)@8sBt(i.;  do. 
Western,  h5@9uc.:  new  yellow. 
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WARRANTED  N0N-P0IS0N0US. 
Palmer’s  Plant  and  Vine  Protector, 

Will  Protect  Plants  and  Pines  front  (til  Insects. 

One  pound  of  thin  powder  is  enough  for  an  ordinary 
garden  ;  four  pounds  for  an  acre  of  cabbage. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally  at  25  cents  per  pound,  50 
cents  for  2>»  pounds,  or  sent  to  any  address  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  45  cents  tor  1  pound — 90  cents  for  2>i 
pounds. 

PALMER  PLANT  AND  VINE  PROTECTOR  CO„ 

Sole  Proprietors  aud  Manufacturers, 

Rockfoud,  Illinois. 


EXCELS. JR  //CROQUET 

LAWN  /anmFr- 

™  HAND  ^mowers 

HORSE 

Jf  /side-wheel 

MOWER 

Edwitf&fggsif  AMoSl  7*  Light,  Simple, 

iM  and  Durable 

I*  is  the  best  In  the 
|  market. 

All  snr  Mnwvr,  fruftriuitrrd. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-list. 

CKA2EORN  A  COLDWSLLMFO.ro  NewbursL.N.V. 


HORSE/ 


“Victor”  one-horse  Wheat  Drills 

(3  and  5-hoed.) 

For  Soweto  Wheat> 
Rye,  Barley,  In  fallow- 
ground  or  in  standing 
urn. 

Force  Feed  :  Simply 
constructed.  The  live 
hoed  is  adjustable  for 
__  different  widths,  and  is 

Just  w nao  every  small  farmer  ought  to  have,  saving 
the  price  of  a  Two-Horse  Drill.  Manufactured  only 
by  EWALD  OVER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jit?"  Send  for  Circulars. 


R 


Columbia  Chilled  Plows. 


Are  tne  lightest  draft,  lightest  weight,  and  the  only 
genuine  chilled  plow  In  Che  market  that  Is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  best  quality  selected  CHARCOAL  IRON, 
all  new.  No  scrap.  Farmers  wanting  good  reliable 
plows  buy  the  Columbia.  Our  beams  never  break* 
bend  nor  warp.  Plows  always  run  steady  and  ura 
easy  to  handle.  Outwear  and  outwork  all  others. 

8end  for  circulars. 


COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

COPAKE  IRON  WORKS,  COL.  CO.,  N.  Y. 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON. 


excited;  exports,  $7  40@7  65;  good  to  choice, 
$6  90@7  25;  common  to  fair,  $5  S0@6  60;  mixed 
butcher’s  strong  and  active  at  $3(3:5  50; 
Cows.— $3  75<g|5;  Bulls.— $3<g5  75;  distillery- 
cattle,  $G  20@6  75;  stackers  and  feeders,  $3  35 
@5  60;  yards  well  cleared.  Sheep. — Market 
active  and  strong  and  prices  10c.  @  15c.  higher 
than  yesterday;  common  to  choice  shorn,  $4 
@5  75;  poor  to  medium  wooled,  $5  75@0  25; 
good  to  choice,  $0  50@6  90. 

Cincinnati. — Wheat  Demand  fair  No.  2 
Red  Winter  $1.33.  Corn  stronger;  No.  2 
mixed,  7S;£e@79>£e.  Oats  strong  No.  2 
5S%c.  Rye  scarce  and  Arm,  held  at  $1.05. 
Butter  — Prime  to  fancy  creamery  sells  at 
40@43c. ;  fancy  dairy  at  32@35c;  prime  to 
choice  Western  Reserve  at  30@32c,  medium 
23@25c,  prime  to  choice  central  Ohio  20@25c. 
medium  do  17@19c.  inferior  ]2}^@15c.  per 
lb.  Cheese. — Prime  to  choice  Ohio  factory 
sell  at  ll(gjl2c,  late  made  at  10@10)gO,  North¬ 
western  at  8@9c,  Eastern  Cheddar  at  13>£@ 
14J^c.  Hemp — Rough  Kentucky  is  firm  at 
$125.00  for  old,  but  new  is  dull  at  $115  per 
ton.  Single  dressed  sells  at  8J4@8)^c,  double 
do.  at  9)a@95tc.  per  lb.  from  store.  Ginseng 
Dealers  would  buy  prime  large  roots  at  $1.75 
and  small  do.,  at  $1.60@1.65  per  lb.  Seed. — 
Dealers  buy  good  to  prime  clover  at  7c,  per 
lb.  on  arrival,  and  sell  at  7^@8c.  for  prime 
to  choice  reeusaued  from  store.  Timothy 
sells  at  $2.25@2.50  per  bushel  from  store  and 
$2,00@2.10  on  arrival.  Flaxseed  is  scarce  and 
wanted  at  $1.10(3  1. 14  per  bushel. 

St.  Locib.— Wheat.— Fairly  active,  No.  2, 
Red  Fall,  $1291£@130,  cash;  $L  313^@1  32, 
May;  $1  19&@i£Ui&  June;  $1  07%@l  08%, 
July;  $1  05%@1  06,  August;  $1  04%@1  05,  all 
the  year,  closing  at  outside  figures;  No.  3,  Red 
Fall,  $1  25  bid;  No.  4,  do.,  $1  14% bid.  Corn. 
— Higher ;74@75e.,  cash;  74@74%c.,  May;  73% 
@73%e.,  June;  74@74%c  ,  July;  74c.,  August; 
58%(g54c.,  all  the  year.  Oats. — Higher;  53@ 
53%c.,  cash;  48J£c.,  June;  39%c.,  July.  Rye. 
— Dull  at  84c.  Barley.— j let  at  75c. @$1. 
Cattle. — supply  light;  feeling  buoyant,  and 
prices  firm  and  better;  medium  to  fair  shipping 
steers,  $5  75(g0  50;  good  to  choice,  $6  50@7  25; 
exporters,  $7  25<u  7  65;  one  lot  nice  smc.oth 
bteers,  of  only  1,420  lb.,  brought  $7  50;  native 
butchers’  steers,  $o@G  ;  Cows  and  Heifers, 
$4  50(35  50;  Stockers,  $4  25 @4  75;  feeders, 
$4  75(a5  25;  grass  Texans,  $4  50@5  50.  Sheep. 
— Firm  and  wanted;  clipped,  $3  50@  5  25; 
wooled,  $4  50@6  25.  Hogs. — Active,  firm,  and 
higher;  light  to  good  Yorkers,  $6  60@7;  pack¬ 
ing,  $6  75@7  20 ;  butchers’  to  fancy,  $7  25@ 
7  50;  Pigs.— $6  30@0  60. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  15, 1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— A  fairly  steady  sale  Is  noted 
with  cheap  German  sorts  the  most  active.  Late  In¬ 
voices  of  lo reign  are  of  irregular  quality  aud  It  they 
continue  to  run  ho  State  will  have  an  i-nlarged  call. 
Holders  of  tine,  state  arc  uot  pressing  them  as  they 
will  all  bo  wanted.  Peas  of  all  kinds  quoted  easy 
with  only  modcruto  stile. 

Beans,  marrow,  prime,  $4,35;  fair  to  good,  $3  91X34.15; 
medium,  choice,  aS.40@3.tu,  imr  to  good,  $9.4  <*1.85  ; 
pea,  choice,  8J.i;>@3.au ,  ran-  lo  good,  $)i lo<(i3.S5i 
while  kidney,  choice,  *4  I0@l.l5:  fair  to  good,  $5.75  a; 
4.00:  red  kidney,  choice.  *2.801*4.90,  fair  to  good, $2. 40 
@2.75,  turtle  ooup,  $l.75@l.3U;  German  prime,  2. 80<d 
8.15;  Cahtnrulu  Lama, 

Peas,  greou,  prime,  *1.j5@  1.40;  poor  to  good,  $1.00 
@1.25,  Southern  b.  e.,  per  2-bU.  bag.  $3,75@4.UU. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  1,500  bushels. 

Exports  258  pkgs. 

Butter.— A  weak,  unsettled  tone  prevails  In  State. 
Half  tubs  are  plenty  and  good  chough  to  make  a 
Strong  combat  against  high  priced  creameries.  West 
ern  dairy  aud  factory  or  ladle  packed  made  a  sudden 
decline  on  Friday;  sellers  seem  anxious  to  foreslall 
the  cheap  mnrktl  buyers,  as  Slate  Is  expected  to  be 
shortly  In  liberal  .-apply  Chat  will  shave  down  prices. 
A  ear  load  01  hue  gras  abutter,  2u,uu0  lbs.,  from  Hal., 
is  here,  quoted  at  dSnie.  It  came  here  In  less  than 
10  days!  tom  the  churn  In  Point  Keyes,  a  district  of 
BU.ObO  acres  devoted  to  dairying: 

Creamery ,  fancy,  special  brands,  ete,,S9@  I0o.;  cholee, 
86@3Se.;  fair  to  good  34@3&u.;  ordinary,  25@3Uu.:  State 
half  nrklu  tub:,,  fancy,  fresh,  2.V.;  choice.  3S@3k\; 
prime,  3t@32o.;  fair  to  good.  28  a.ioo.;  Welsh  tubs, 
choice,  ble.;  fair  to  good,  82@33e;  Western  Im¬ 
itation  creamery,  2S@80o.;  choice,  26@26c.j  good  to 
prime,  2k* 24c.;  ordmary  to  lair,  21@22u.;  factory, 
choice,  current  make.  20c.;  fair  to  good,  do.22trA’ic., 
ordinary,  12<*2tle.  ;  June,  Hue,  ll@l6c. 

Receipts  for  weak— 2i,lWl  pkgs. 

Breadstuff*  and  Provisions.—1 ’The  week  has  shown 
a  strong  advauclug  Interest;  Flour  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  aid  from  the  western  millers,  who  fed 
that  u  point  has  been  reached  when  the  relative  rates 
for  wheat  should  he  In  their  favor.  Cold  weather  hits 
proved  11  good  staff  for  speculative  loaning.  Corn 
shows  a  very  marked  advance.  At  Chicago  It  was  quo¬ 
ted  higher  than  for  many  previous  years. 

Hog  products  have  sympathized  with  grain  In  the 
speculative  feeling,  but  the  lack  Of  moderate  export 
demand  prevents  rates  front  ery»intlsshig;partieularly 
in  lard . 

Prices  of  Hour,  meal  and  feed.  Quotations  ;  Flour, 
No.  2,  $J.bb'*y.si ,  .state and  Western, superfine.  $i.2rk/u 
4.85  s  c  tty  Mills,  XX,  $6<go;  Spring  wheat,  extra.  $1  7» 
@5.27;  bakers’.  $5  50w,i.t>5;  patent,  $7 (*4.25,  Ohio  round 
hoop  shippers.  £3.TO@5.<.ri;  do.,  (Kilo  brands.  $ S  6* t@ 
0.75;  double  extra,  $5.U@U  1U;  family,  $5.  i5@7.75  ;  St. 
Louis,  family,  fl.4K(rf7. 1U  .Minnesota,  dear.  $5.5  'Mi  61  : 
Southern,  extra,  shipping,  $.i.T5((l)0,2j;  do.  XX  ami 
family,  $0.2ft@8.0U;  rye  ttoLU', Buyer  line,  $4,4(Jot5. H);  Corn 
meal,  Brand yWltte,  $1.0.1;  do.  western, 

Wheat  feed,  td  B*.  P  ton,  $375JU@2S.OO  ;  do.,  60  B>.  do., 
$27.i.vi3 .8.(Jb:  do,,  I0U  it  »lu..$iR«K*l«>.UU;  rye  Iced,  S.’>i. 

Prices  of  grain.— VVtieat,  No.  2  Spring,  $u3o@i,35: 
Spring,  $1,15@1.36;  rod  Winter  Nu.  2.  $1  UK®  .45;  red 
Whiter,  8l.n@t.l8;  white  Western  and  State  $L3fiJ$ 


Exports  for  the  week,  flour,fil,400bbls. ;  corn  meal, 
2,825 ;  wheat,  bu.,  394,2-15 ;  corn,  150,864:  oats.  2,319. 

Receipts  for  week— Beef,  bbln  and  tea.,  266 ;  pork, 
bids.,  2,054;  ent  nn-at*,  pkgs.  10,641 ;  lard,  5,170. 

Exports— Beef,  bills,  and  tea.,  2,215;  pork,  bbls., 
42745 ;  cut  meats,  Tbs.,  5,520,371 ;  lard,  2,997,4 iO. 

Chefbe. — There  Is  a  fair  demand  for  five  new  skims; 
6’gje  In  named  stronger  as  quality  will  soon  exceed 
Winter  made.  Old  factory  Is  steady  for  a  few  well- 
saved  parcels,  but  the  bulk  of  State  nnd  Ohio  would 
be  Shaded  to  Induce  free  buying. 

State  f actor v.  fancy  selected,  home  trade,  13h£@ 
I3kte. .  faitcv,  I2*iwl3;  Cltolee,  12fail2Ho.:  prime,  Ufflll^; 
fair  to  good, ski  <,<0J^o.;  ordinary,  7hS@8o.:  Ohlo.flnt.tw»t 
12@13Mc.;  prime,  lQ&Uo.i  fair  to  good,  8ial(>c.; 
creamery,  part  skims,  choice.  8J4©.;  fair  to  good,  5@6c; 
ordinary.  c./.Py/v  other,  1®3e 

Receipts  for  the  we.-k,  14,7118  boxes. 

Exports  do,  12,177  boxes. 

Cotton.— The  market,  has  assumed  a  decidedly  more 
brilliant  outlook.  The  business  of  the  week  has  been 
very  satisfactory,  closing  with  heavy  actual  sales, 
reached  12,0tW  hales  111  Liverpool  mostly  for  spinners' 
use,  and  the  effect  was  good  here,  as  last  crop  Is  now 
regarded  well  In  hand.  Advance  for  week  about  an 

CUBRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation.  „  , 

N.  Orleans 


Low  middling . 

Strict  low  middling.. . 

Middling . - . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  good  middling.. 
Middling  fair . . 


Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Tuxas. 

•  9  !4 

9?4 

JU 

.  IU  1-16 

1115-16 

10  5  16 

-  iu5a 

U  hg 

11  H 

.  11  5-16 

11  9-16 

11  9-16 

-  l'« 

12 

12 

.  12 

12  H 

12  7-16 

VOi  ,, 

,  12  3-16 

12  7-16 

.  12  9-16 

12  13-16 

12  13-10 

.  12  18-16 

13  1-16 

13  1-16 

.  13  5-16 

13  9-16 

13  9-16 

.  14  1-16 

14  5-16 

14  5-16 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary . 9  1-lfi  I  Low  Middling .  lt)?^ 

8trlct  good  ordinary  10  1-16  |  Middling .  1144 

April  11.  April  12.  April  13.5 

April . 12  17©  12. 19  12.16 .  12.26@12.23 

May . 12.2Wvl2.27  12.26  .  12.26(312.37 

June . 1 2.4261.12.45 


April  11.  April  12. 

.12.l7f«jl2.19  12.16 . 


September . 12,36®  12.3 1 

October .  -,..lt-67@ll 

November . 11, 43®  11.49 


.  12.42(0.12. 13  12.11@12.42  '2.5 <@12.53 

July . I2.V7@I2.56  12  56*12.57  10.67@12.I8 

August . 12.7l@l2.72  12  7 . )2.B1@I2.'2 

September . 12,3n@l2.37  12.35@12.86  12, 1  i@12.S 

.  ll.6i@U  69  11.67.....  11  76@11.  (7 


H.47@ll.49  11.56@IL57 


December . (1.50(g)  1 1.51  11.49@11.5t  ll.5s@ll.59 

January . H.83@li.64  n.6i@ii.63  u.68@li.79 

Receipts  for  week,  19.612,  bales. 

Exports,  11,437  bides. 

DitiKU  Fkl ITS.— Apples  of  all  kinds  are  a  shade 
In  buyers’ favor  as  there  Is  more  Inclination  on  the 
part  of  owners  to  rcAilxe.  Outside  figures  are  extreme. 
Few  evaporated  pooled  peaches  remain.  Other  grades 
plenty  ror  what  deinsmt  them  is.  Small  frultssteady, 
business  not  large  : 

Southern  apples,  crop,  ordinary  to  good.  5®5}ie.; 
fine  to  choice.  #@7>*c;  fancy,  1(5.3 '-40;  Western,  crop, 
ordinary,  5,a&W-':  choice  hits,  State,  fine- 

cut  5M  S6J4C4  old  qrs  9J690JA*.  ev»p,, rated,  gmtd  to 
fair.  lU@l24id.;  choice  dug  cut  I3@lal4c ;  peaches, 
Southeru,  crop,  like;  1  sc, Carolina,  crop,  good  to  fancy, 
JT@19o,  Georgia,  crop,  peeled,  ISfflli;  evuperated 
peaches,  peeled,  S0@$IO;  uO  do,  uupeo.lcJ,  r<^@!4c; 
uupeeled  peaches,  halves,  i:Ii«tflc;  do,  do  quarters, 
4@(.o4atc;  plums.  Southern,  UB(@12cj  do.  State  l:i@14c; 
cherries,  Southeru,  I7@I3C  ;  biaekbrrrlcs,  1I@I4‘4c; 
raspberries,  27@2s,  huckleberries,  prime,  l3@lJRie. 

Enos — Receipts  for  week,  1(1,699  bbls.  -,  do.  last  week, 
21,225 ooz.  The  demand  continues  unusually  good  for 
the  week  following  Lent,  aud  prices  arc  steady  with 
the  fair  receipt*.  Duck  and  goose  eggs  are  not  so 
largely  called  fur  after  Easter. 


sweet  potatoes,  fine,  V  bbl.,  $6.50@6.  75;  80.  yams,  $2.0  I 
2.25. 

Southern  stuff  Is  selling  only  fairly;  the  weather  Is 
cold,  nnd  nothing  that  depends  on  good  general  trade 
can  move  well  : 

Green  pen*.  Savannah,  V  crate,  $t.00@2.00:  Charles' 
ton.  $1  CO,a$7!.5  ;  N.  Carolina,  ^  $4  bbl.  crate,  $1®5.fl0* 
String  beans,  Florida  V  crate,  $1.5Oc.@$3.50 : 
wax  beans.  Florida,  $<  50@3  50.  Spinach.  Norfolk,  V 
bbl.  $3.UU@3  oh;  Lettuce,  Southern,  $I.OO@2  50:  kale, 
Norfolk,  V  bbl.  75e.@t.?5 ;  Otiionx.  Bermuda, 

49  crate,  $2(XK*225:  white  V  bhl.,  $2.0O@H.5>(.  vellow, 
$1.75@Xb'  K.vtt<wn,  red.  gl.TYiJ'J.hChttMtt-r,  rcd.ti .N'@ 
1.75;  boets.?<  bbl.,  $2.3<l(a:l  in  <'nhtiage.  new  .ti»«A04; 
Russia  turnip*.  L.  I..  $1.7503.25;  tiiroli«.  Canada, 

$1.U0@1.24;  squat  h,  L.  1..  $3.00@3,25:  Pl»  while  V  crate 
$l.25@lik)|  carrots,  V  bht.  $I.IXI@1.25;  asparagus, 
Charleston.  do*,  hunclms,  $ UiYiS  GF.  RtuaJa  tur¬ 
nips,  do  V  bbl.  $1.31;  tom  utoe*.  Bermuda,  4*  box, 
5fl@T5c,;  tlo.  Florida,  f>  hush  orate,  $U5I>@3,50:  beets, 
Bermuda,  ♦  crate.  $I,25@l.5d  Fla.  19  crate  $1.25@1  75. 

Wool— The  market  is  dull  and  unchanged.  The 
small  stock  of  choice  fleeces  remain  lug  Is  not  being 
forced  to  sale  but  holders  are  anxious  to  close  out  ail 
iots  of  low  grade  or  111  conditioned  wool  aiulsiich  are 
offered  at  verv  moderate  price*  The  stock  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  aud  Texas  wool  on  the  market  t*  generally 
of  Inferior  quality  and  greatly  neglected.  The  epring 
clip  Is  about  to  be  sheared;  some  udvlces  from  Texas 
Indicate  a  lighter  clip  than  last  year.  Pulled  wool 
dull. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  15,  1882 

Bkkf  Cattle.  Receipt*  for  week  h), 025  head,  do. 
last  *eek  11,558,  do.  at.  60th  street  The  reports  of 
light  shipments  f/Otu  Western  distributing  points 
made  a  very  strong  feeling  In  the  market  and  nearly 
all  the  cattle  were  sold  at  7  30  a.  m,  at  an  advance  of 
fully  kc  fl.  A  cor  load  of  prime  Illinois  Steers  at 
$3  45  IP  100  It;  a  ear  load  at  $8.  mid  19  hea  l  went  to 
the  New  York  Provision  Company  at  $3  25  IP  100  11. 
Other  sales  of  steers  were  made  at  12c.  to  dress  5tflb. 
to  14c  to  dress  0?n>,  for  common  to  very  good.  A  car 
of  Kentucky  Oxen  sold  at  I2I3jC.  to  dre*a  5# ft,  and  8 
very  poor  e.na’se  State  oxen  at  lOVie,  to  (Ires*  569). 
About  86  loads  of  Cattle  wilt  arrive  lor  slaughterers 
to  dav.  At  J  -rsey  City  a  few  very  common  cattle 
sold  Bold  down  to  1  c.  to  dress  55@"i6  lb,  nnd  a  carload 
to  an  exporter,  at  $1 15  V  Hi)  n,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
sales  were  from  l2We..  to  dress  56lb,  to  lie  to  dress 
56  it,  aud  two  cars  or  distillery-red  nulls  from  Brad¬ 
ford,  Penn.,  changed  bauds  at  $4  60@5  5b  *  1UL)  lb. 

Milch  Cows, —With  the  prompt  demand  that  has 
prevailed  for  butler,  good  cows  are  worth  as  much 
at  home  as  here.  The  nominal  range  la  almost  as 
before. 

Veal  Calves  —Receipts  are  heavy  and  we  have 
struck  the  season  of  easy  prices  for  average  lots. 

Calves,  Jersey  dressed.  Choice,  II@llt6C,  Jersey  do. 
good  to  prime*  lo@ll|.,'jc.;StlHe  dressed,  good  Dr  prime, 
lO^IIlije.:  country  dressed,  poor  lo  fair,  6@9c,  Phi’, 
dressed,  II@12c;  live  calves,  Jersey,  prime  to  choice, 
8@8k;c;  State  prime,  7!4@Se.;  fair  to  good,  fiiwTo.;  poor 
to  fair.  4@5e-i  Jit  Holly,  prime  to  choice,  8@9C;  Mt. 
Holly  fair  to  good,  4@7. 

Suit  ice  and  Lamps.  Receipts  for  the  week.  24,021 
head.  do.  last  week,  2i,2i.ri,  Butchers  wore  buying 
cautiously  nnd  sellers  had  very  line  views,  aud  the 
pens  were  not  cleared.  Present  prices  for  sheep 
have  rulefi  during  latter  part  of  week. 

Live  Iamb*,  upring,  iJiyiJdlb.  V  head,  6.5P@7.ri'', 
Spring,  OlVc-lOlb.  P  head,  2.51  @3  (0!  Jive  Iambs,  Jersey  & 
.St  a  to,  pea  v  ling.  V  lb ,  7H@HRj,  Western,  «H«t>7^,  ewes, 
«@6!.j,  Inferior,  5@C.  The  cattlo  Included  some  Texas. 


38@4de. 

Fmcsii  FttuiTs.—  Supplies  are  dwindling  to  few  Items 
and  all  prime  stock  is  firm.  Strawberries  arrive  In 
comparatively  Summer-like  profusion.  Fla.  oranges 
arc  about  gono.  Peanuts  Urtn  with  small  Bales. 
Fancy  apples  higher.  The  best  offering  or  Russets  la 
now  from  Canada. 

Strawberrl.m,  charleston,  ft  qt.,12@25c.:  Fla.,15@25c  ; 
Appier.  Baldwin,  fancy  lots,  *■  bbl  :$-l  25@4.50.  Bald¬ 
win  V  bbl.  $3.IJ0@I.(W;  Ruaset,  State,  $3.UU@3.75:  cran¬ 
berries,  Jersey  choice,  V  crate  $3  ob@1.7fi; do.  prime, 4< 
orate  $3  Utk.t3.vR;  do.  futr  to  good,  IP  Crate,  $2,50@2.75 
Oranges,  Florida,  4<  half  bbl.  ease.  $.V)O@7.0l):  half- 


Short  .VkttRJC. 


Southeru,  (nj@9V,;  while  Southern,  9d@9jc.;  yellow 
Western,  82@87c.  Burley,  Canada,  No.  1.  $1.2I@1.*22; 
do.  "bright,"  *i.2i@l.25;  State, browed,  SL'i.Yiil.lU.  do. 
2  rowed,  9i@l.U5.  Barley  mall,  State.  2  rowed,  flJM 
@1.08;  do  4- rowed,  $l.ll)@l.l5;  do.  Canada,  $L25@(.40. 
'Prices  for  Provisions  — Pork,  old  mess,  $1i.UO@17  2j. 
New,  $13@1<.  1  prime  mess,  $l7.5u@l  1.75;  extra 
prime,  $U.(X(@U.'<7.  Lard  -Steam  west,  ldu  tt*.,  $1 1 - 
50;  prime  city,  II  be,  Ila  us  smoked  city,  t<  lb  .  I2Q 

filSc.;  picklcu,  west,  and  city,  i  '-v  itl'-'c.  Shoulders— 
tuoked  clty.SCic-  Bocuu  —  phikli  u, d@8J^C. ,  rib  bv-llh-s, 
lekiedi  9Jv@105^c ;  long  clear,  west ,  loc.  Beef— mess, 
..  bbl.,  liawiiiiJv;  packet,  do.,  $I4.5d@i5.00 ;  India 
mess,  &  tc.,  $<6.u  i@27.Ub.  Beef  hams,  W  bbl.,  $2 <@23. 

Receipts  for  the  week.— Flour,  bbls.,  54,146  ;  corn 
meal,  2,450;  wheat,  hush.,  151,306;  corn.  80,658;  outs, 
866,308;  rye,  2.8U;  molt,  51,188;  barley,  97,650. 


good  to  prime  iR.tfc.'Vte;  va.,  gouu  to  prime, 
shelled.  B  Hi.  5)a@f|i  Pecan  nuts,  »  If.  9m,  12c 

Hay  and  Straw.— Prices  for  hay  arc  stronger;  there 
Is  a  lull  In  the  receipts,  owing  to  Spring  farm  work. 
Prime  timothy  Is  worth  $1  at  mug.  Straw  quiet : 

Hay.  retail  quality,  fine,  B  iUU  lbs..  96@L00.;  retail 
quality,  fair  to  good,  7frgj90,.‘. ;  shipping  quality,  6d@ 
Toe.;  mover  mixed,  65@70v.;  clover,  iRaJCO’.;  salt,  55@ 
65c  Straw,  best  rye,  60@70e.;  short  JtkaRJc.;  oat, 
40@45c. 

Exports  for  week,  2,811  bales. 

Hops.— There  are  rumors  of  large  sales  in  England 
to  brewers ;  as  yet,  the  reports  do  not  visibly  affect 
this  market : 

New  York  State  crop  of  t88\i>rlme  to  choice,  ?3®'52  ; 
do.,  mediums,  20@22e.;  da,  tow  grades  I8@i9c.;  do., 
crop  of  183b,  good  to  prime,  I3@2t)c.;  do.  low  to  fair, 
10@15c.;  old  olds,  8@l5e.;  Eastern,  crop  of  1881,  fair 
to  choice,  l8flo23c.:  Pacific  Coast  do,  20@24c. 

Receipts  for  week,  751  bales. 

Exports  127  do. 

Pour.TRv  and  Gam g.— Trade  Is  limited  at  this  season; 
only  choice  lots  suit  the  special  demand. 

Frozen  poultry,  turkeys,  choice,  lS@19e.;  fair  to 
good,  U@  16c. *,  chickens,  choice,  15@16c-;  fair  to  good, 
ducks,  choice.  17@l9u.s  fair  lo  good,  15c.; 
ge"*0,  choice,  !2@I3C.;  ralr  to  good,  lOtiSllo.  Fresh 
dressed  turkoyA  small  dry  plckesj  Phtla.,  B  lb.  I6<isl8c.; 
choice  Jersey.  l6@Hc.;do  Suite  aud  Western,  lfi@18c.; 
do-  poor  to  fair,  I2v4l5?.;  capons,  2S@80c.;  slips.  23@ 
25c.;  chickens,  fair,  I’ialSc.;  good  to  prime.  15@17c.; 
1'hiia  >1rv  picked.  2l@32a.;  Pit II ft.  broiler*,  4@5  lb.  4* 
pair,  28<iF83>M  Western  broilers,  !S@3Uc.  Fowls,  choice 
near-by.  1 14t!5  •. :  prime  i2@I3c-’  fair  to  good,  10@lle. 
Ducks,  choice  li@18o,:  fair  to  good,  12@!6c. 

Live  fowls,  Stn»c  and  Jersey,  I8@  to. ;  fowls,  West¬ 
ern,  12@18‘  ,  Southern,  12c.,  Roosters,  wtfSt.’-;  turkeys, 
Jersey  and  Pa,  |3.-.:  Western,  13 it  13c.  Ducks.  State  and 
Jersev,  y  pair,  75@$1.25:  Western,  6U@Tna.  Geese, 
State  and  Jersey,  $L7j@2.25;  Western.  $l  lX)@l-?5. 

Game  ha*  merely  a  custom  demand,  WUd  ducks 
arc  such  an  old  story  that  they  must  bo  In  every  way 
prime  to  make  ran •■<.  This  Is  their  last  month 
Pigeons  scarce  and  high. 

Eng.  snipe,  fresh-killed,  *  doz.,  $2.00  @?.Tt;  plover, 
poor  to  fair,  $1.0U@1.75;  wild  pigeons,  flight,  $1.75@2.uii; 
wild  ducks,  canvas  back  ♦*  pair.  75c  @$1  00 :  red  head, 
4;i@5ue.;  mallaed*,  HotlitOcv;  leal  and  wood,  25@30<'.; 
common,  15<j20v.  oquab*.  tumo,  light,  ft  doz.,  $3  25@ 
8.50;  dark,  *1.5lKj,2.w;. ;  pigeons,  live,  IK  palr,4t>@'V0c. 

Hu  e  -Offering  moderate,  tone  of  prices  strong. 
Carolina,  choice,  7ti@3c;  good  to  prime,  7@7t«;  com¬ 
mon  lo  fall',  Louisiana,  low  lair  to  fair,  5Bi 

@6!  t- 

tiickns.—Olovcr  Is  not  soiling  In  car  lots  but  has  an 
active  Jobbing  dent. uid  for  small  lots  In  store  at  prices 
Ascslo  above  quotation  Timothy  arrives  directly  to 
dealers  and  no  sale*  of  car  lots  are  reported.  Cou- 
fUntpUve  demand  active. 

Clover,  w'n,  1S81,  car  lots  on  track,  7J4@$;  timothy, 
job  lots  In  stor  •,  $<  6(.i@$o.lb;  timothy,  car  lots  on 
track,  $.’.7iO@$'2.CO;  flaxseed,  American  rough,  v  bush. 
$1,4.1@$1.43. 

BVOAtt,  ac.— Market  firm.  Cut  loaf,  y  tb,  1094c; 
crushed  Ul'cC; cubes  lofac.;  powdered  109t@IOBjc;  gran¬ 
ulated  IOJ$c,  nioutil  A  994c;  jBonicct loners  A  vAje;  coffee 
A  stutnUird  9:.k,C;  coffee  off  A  white  extra  C 

9@9J6;  U  89k@->s;  yellow  7T$(*8’ »'•*.;  common  syrups, 
4o@bo.  fair  to  good.  48t!'V>0  prime  to  choice,  5l@53c.: 
Kugnr  house  inoltssc*,  oidl’ry  lihds  .  '2lv'.263,  bbls.  27® 
3-c;  ex.  heavy  lihds  2i@2-c,  tihls.  28@29.  New  Orleans 
lair  to  good,  fv>@ii2c;  prime  to  choice,  65@7'.c;  New 
Orleans,  fancy,  71@75. 

V tit ktablks.— Potatoes  fall  off  m  demand  with  the 
advauclug  sen-on,  as  other  Items  draw  off  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  consumers.  Receipts  of  foreign  since  Jan.  1st, 
764,050  bags; 

Potatoes— Bermuda,  new  crop,  W  bbl.,  $8.00@8.50 
F’lfl-,  new  crop,  $5@8.50;  N.S.  Rose,  $3@3.35;  State  Rose, 
$3@@3,37;  Suite,  Peerless,  $2.2v@2.75;  Snowflake, 
$3.00 @3. 35;  Burbank,  State,  $2.75@8,25,  N.  S.  Chill  red, 
bulk,  $2di5@2:50.;  Scotch  aud  Irish.  V  bush.,  60® 65c.; 


The  Only  nj  v  lilne  that  ivo  iVi-,1  ill.  5 .. -Ml  ‘5,  biilb 
Moise  p.iw<T  *»i|  I  hreihcr  nml  Oleoner.  »t  the  Centch- 
nl»l  Hxhlbltleo  .  wo .  rnvsrrteil  the  wo  In-t  Cold 
MedclIS  idwn  by  tbit  Ni*w  York  Butte  Aericitltnrn) 
StMriety  "it  H,.r.o-;K"vor >  Ami  Tbrv-hers,  And  la  the 
Only  Tbrvahcr  ideeled  fr'-m  the  van  number  built  In 
the  culled  State",  lor  tUodratlon  an.l  description  ta 
‘Appleton’-  Cyrlopeiil*  of  Applied  Mechanics,"  re- 
cimlly  published,  lima  ftiloptlii*  It  iu  the  standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent 'ree.  Address 
JIIN.tTtn  H  tRtlFR.  CoMoskill. Ss-hoharie  Co.,  N.Y. 


Besides  tho  largest  and  most  cotii.lete  grcncral 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Hoses,  etc.. 
In  the  IT. F  ,  we  offer  many  Choice  Novelties. 
New  Abridged  Cfttuloguo  mailed  free  to  all  who 
apply.  Address  ELLWANOER  i  BARRY/ 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


6®6'.j,  Inferior,  a@C.  The  cattlo  Included  some  Texas. 

Swine.— Receipt*  for  week.  21,961  week  bead  -  do., 
last  week  23,643  do.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  In  sym¬ 
pathy  with  high  Western  markets. 

Hogs.  Jersey  dressed,  light,  10@lOt«C-:  do.  Jersey 
dressed,  medium,  9t4@10o.;  do  Jersey  dress-d,  heavy 
9®9?ai.  do-  City  dressed,  9}Ic.;  live  hogs,  >t  IUU  lbs.,  $7.00 
@7  4t). 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS. 

0*11  on  or  write  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  <fc  CO.,  Ken 
York,  for  wuatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

Ad  tr«sa  181  v  I'M  Water  Ht 


dm  MrujhUy  low. 


Every  Jones  rive  Ton  Winn  Scale  is  warranted  nv 
ol  the  best  of  iron  and  steel.  Double  Braes  Tare  Beam. 
J one*  he  pave  the  freight.  Sold  on  trial.  For  free 
book  on  Beales  address. 


Price  $60 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

THE  LONGER  USED  THE  BETTER  LIKED. 

BAUGH’S  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLAR  PHOSPHATE. 

Price  £25  Per  Toit  of  2,000  Pounds, 

Iix  ^Philadelphia. 

£3f“  This  is  not  an  Acid  Phosphate,  or  dissolved  S.  C.  Rock,  but  is  a  regular 

Raw  Bone  Ammoniated  Super-Phosphate, 

Guaranteed  Analysis  printed  on  each  bag.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  BAUCH  &  SONS,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

PHUiADEIiPHlA,  PA. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

^  ANNUAL  SALES  OVER  50,000  TONS. 

xVll  Farmers  wishing  to  make  their  busiuess  a  success,  should 
?22.  use  this  old  and  tried  plant  food.  Its  use  pays  "better  than 

**_.  any  other  investment,  giving  a  direct  return  of  many  times 
•  m  its  cost  iu  the  increase  of  yield.  It  is  rich  in  ammonia,  bone 

"iWl  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash,  and  is  a  complete  manure, 

$SS  suitable  for  all  crops.  For  sale  by  local  agents.  Pamphlets 

with  testimonials,  directions  for  use,  and  much  valuable  in-- 
’  formation  mailed  free  on  application. 

iiSllllGLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

H.  D.  WooDBtryy,  Albany,  iV.  y.,  Special  Agent  for  New  York.  Spoons*  £  Rxje,  Managere,  Erie  Depot,  Erie, Fa. 


rsit«E£SE-gC6j 
7N-CHURCH  STNY 


IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


men  who  have  owned  and  kept  many  horses, 
and  who  have  never  used  a  whip  at  any  time 
upon  them.  Wha  t  a  pleasant  thought  it  would 
be,  if  mankind  were  all  so  reasonable  and 
patient  and  thoughtful  with  their  horses,  that 
whips  were  never  known  or  used  in  anger  upon 
these  useful,  generous,  docile  and  patient 
animals  ! 


pWwUatteottja 


QUICK  MAILS 


FAST  EXPRESS 


FARMING  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 
No.  46. 


HENRY  STEWART, 


DRY  GOODS 


BOORS, 

PRINTS, 

LINENS, 

LININGS, 

CORSETS, 

HOSIERY, 

PARASOLS, 

BLANKETS, 

WOOLLENS, 

1IAMBURG8, 

LACE  GOODS, 

UNDERWEAR, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

DRESS  GOODS, 

LADIES’  SUITS, 

WHITE  GOODS, 

INFANT  WEAR, 

COLORED  SILK8, 

SATINS,  VELVETS, 

TOILET  ARTICLES, 

MISSES’  CLOTHING, 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS, despatch 


HORTICULTURAL  CLUB  SEED  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTION. 


THE  CARE  OF  HORSES, 

Horses  are  the  most  useful  of  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  and  deserve  our  very  best  care.  One 
horse  is  able  to  exert  the  strength  of  five  men. 
The  power  of  a  horse  is  not  nearly  so  much  as 
we  might  suppose.  I£  a  weight  of  loO  pounds 
is  hung  over  a  pulley  by  a  rope,  and  a  horse  is 
fastened  to  the  rope,  he  will  have  all  he  can 
do  to  raise  the  weight  and  walk  slowly  at  the 
rate  of  220  feet  a  minute,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  two  and-a-half  miles  in  an  hour.  Thus,  if 
Le  continued  walking  for  a  whole  minute,  the 
horse  would  raise  the  weight  220  feet,  and  if 
these  figures  are  multiplied  by  the  weight— 
viz.,  15U — we  have  33,0iK);  and  this  amount 
represents  what  is  known  in  mechanics  as  a 
horse-power,  which  is  the  force  exerted  in 
raising  38, (XXl  pounds  one  foot  high  in  a  minute. 
We  know  that  by  using  pulleys,  in  blocks,  we 
can  raise  heavy  weights  slowly,  and  the  more 
slowly  the  weights  are  raised,  by  adding  more 
pulleys,  the  greater  weights  can  be  raised.  If 
by  using  a  great  many  pulleys,  or  a  wheel  and 
axle,  we  could  make  the  horse  walk  220  feet 
while  it  raised  a  weight  only  one  foot,  the 
weight  raised  would  be  33,000  pounds;  and  this 
is  all  that  a  horse  can  do  walking  at  the  rate 
of  two-and-a-half  miles  an  hour.  If  he  goes 
five  miles  an  hour,  be  can  draw  only  half  as 
much.  When  a  pair  of  horses  draw  a  full 
load  on  a  wagon,  each  horse  pulls  with  a  force 
of  150  pounds  and  no  more;  that  is,  with  the 
same  force  that  would  be  required  to  lift  150 
pounds  up  out  of  a  deep  well  by  drawing  on  a 
rope  over  a  pulley  or  wheel. 

A  horse  has  a  small  stomach,  and  requires 
very  careful  feediug.  More  harm  is  done  to 
horses  by  wrong  feediug  and  watering  than  in 
any  other  way.  When  a  horse  drinks  water, 
the  water  stays  in  its  stomach  a  very  short 
time — a  few  minutes  only — and  passes,  iqthat 
short  time,  into  the  blood  When  a  horse  eats 
its  food,  the  glands  of  the  mouth  secrete  a 
very  large  quantity  of  liquid,  which  is  called 
saliva,  which  moistens  the  food  quite  enough 
for  its  digestion.  On  this  account  a  horse  never 
needs  water  after  eating,  and  should  never 


GLOVES 

CLOAKS 
SHAWLS 
RIBBONS 
FRINGES 
BUTTONS 
CARPETS 
COTTONS 
FLANNELS 
MILLINERY 
UMBRELLAS 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  slack  srLKa 

*  LADIES’  TIES 

Witb  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  you  were  buy*  FANCY  GOODS 

ing  in  person.  Send  for  our  BLACK  GOODS 

*  SMALL  WARES 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  ladies’ cloaks 

MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.  HANDKERCHIEFS 

SAMPLES  promptly  forwarded.  ORDERS  DRESS  TRIMMINGS 

caro  and  GENTS’  FURNISHINGS 
LADIES’  UNDERWEAR 


As  our  supply  of  the  choice  melon  seed 
provided  for  the  members  of  the  Club,  is  now 
exhausted,  we  8hall,  of  course,  be  unable 
to  continue  the  Distribution  longer.  All  of 
those  whose  names  have  been  enrolled  on  the 
Club  list,  and  that  have  been  announced 
from  time  to  time  including  those  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  week,  have  had  seeds  sent  them,  and  they 
are  a  goodly  number,  I  can  assure  you.  Now, 
we  have  done  our  part,  and  we  wait  to  see 
how  well  the  boys  and  girls  do  theirs.  I 
wish  them  all  success  !  u.  M. 


-FROM 


New  Members  of  the  Club  for  the  week 
ending  April  15. 

R.  J.  Marsh,  Susan  E.  Stephens,  Arthur 
Pelham,  Lucy  Bartlett,  Famiie  Rosenmire, 
Willie  Rosenmire,  Fred.  A.  Walker,  Mary 
Smellie,  Anna  L  Yarnes,  Lee  Montgomery, 
Elva  Montgomery,  Lena  L.  Summerville, 
Gertie  Summerville,  Freddie  Stevens,  Pearl 
Blanche,  Jimmie  South  worth,  Bertie  South- 
worth,  Zonah  Bishop,  Jennie  McMiller,  A.  S. 
Hershley,  Henry  Young,  A.  L.  Young,  Jos. 
A.  Purdy. 


JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO.,  Washington  and  Avon  Streets, 


aSOL.II  MEDAL  AWARDED 
tbo  Author.  A  imw  and  great 
Medical  Work,  warranted  the 
best  and  cheapest.  Indispensable 
to  every  man,  entitled  ••  The  Bel- 
6006  of  Life,  or  Kolf-Prveerva 
tion;"  bound  in  fiiieet  French 
mmd'.u,  embodied,  full  gilt.  »oo 
pp.,  contain*  beautiful  steel  rn- 
gravlrgB,  125  prescriptions,  price 
only  Sl.25,  sent  by  mall ;  lllus 
trated  sample,  6  cents ;  send  now. 
Address  Peabody  Medical  Insti¬ 
tute  or  Dr.  W.  H.  PARKER, 

4  Hill  (Inch  RMton. 


3Ww  ^ulrlirations 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark — I  expect  I  ought  to  be 
classed  with  the  silent  cousins,  as  I  have  not 
written  to  you  since  last  Summer.  I  was  so 
much  disappointed  in  not  seeing  some  of  the 
cousins  during  the  Yorkto  wn  Centennial,  that 
I  did  not  feel  much  like  writing.  I  suppose 
the  reason  they  did  not  come  to  see  the  big 
chimney  that  I  told  them  about  was  that  the 
celebration  lasted  so  short  a  time.  We  did 
not  have  much  luck  with  our  seeds  last  season. 
A  few  of  the  carnations  and  dianthus  came 
up,  the  White  Elephant  potatoes  were  small, 
owing  to  the  drought,  Red  Bud  and  Celery  did 
not  come  up,  but  we  had  a  fine  crop  from  the 
Branching  Sorghum.  Pa  thinks  it  an  excellent 
forage  plant.  The  seed  all  ripened  and  we 
have  saved  three  bushels  of  it.  We  will  have 
some  to  sell  if  nothing  happens  to  them  before 
planting  time.  We  have  many  pretty  wild 
flowers  in  this  section,  and  we  do  enjoy  roam¬ 
ing  about  in  the  fields  and  forests  in  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer  gathering  the  pretty  wax 
like  pipsissewa  and  Trailing  Arbutus  flowers. 
We  also  have  the  splendid  Trumpet  flowers. 
Virginia  Creeper,  Honeysuckle,  Yellow  Jasa- 
mine,  Fringe  Tree,  and  many  others  growing 
wild;  I  am  going  to  have  a  garden  and  will  try 
to  have  some  pretty  flowers.  I  would  like  to 
change  some  seeds  with  any  of  the  cousins 
who  desire  it.  Claude  Irvin  Fosque. 

Gloucester  Co.,  Va. 


66  N.  4th  Bt,  Pb  Hadelphia,  Pa, 


TO  LADIES  ONLY! 


a  P  u  a  m  mm  L'l '  -  i  .it  a  ksii  in  n  ax  ; 

ULIA  MCNAIR  WRIGHT’S 


Wc  v!ll«i'n4  1  Hr-nntlfol  Sllrrr.  plated  Knife  t  1 

BentitUul  81  Irtr-plMrU  Snjar  Shell  t  1  book,  ••  Language 
of  the  Fhnram  |  “  &6  ploroi,  full  alxn  Vocal  Miioie.  with 
Piano  accompaniment,  ratallfrom  Si  to  60  cents  each  at 
•tom;  ant]  a  beautiful  Illuatrateil  Magazine,  tin ee months, 
post -psi d  if  16  three  cant  ctawpa  are  sent  to  pay  postage 
and  p.cfclnp  expense..  Address 

k.  0.EIDK0CT  *  CO.,  Publishers,  10  Barclay  St.,  R.  T. 


J  New  Book  “PRACTICAL,  LIFE” 

•  A  haUrlBOttiC*  volume,  over  <><)<)  or).,  (IffiinmRimr  Tn/H 

V-V!11' lC,‘’ 1  *•  :  "Ian‘  •7”UeSehffhh 

vtrre,  and  icholetame  tUffgfjtions.  /( 
ought  (o  oe- in  t+*r>/  houstt.  ' 

I  Itu  Ccntriil  ItooMM.  St.  Lotus,  Mo.,  pays:  “ft  fa  a 

./nod  amt  "I 3  a 

I'lierinr,  Ohl.flOT,  KtyB:  "ft  etriket  usa,  the  tolid- 

rei  and  lux'  Jrmn  her  vm." 

The  Ptualiiirir  Clit'fntinn  .Atlvocntc  save-  “/islet. 

eons  urn/  In  larn/hl  ami  mforreri  in  erern  household  " 


MARK  YOUR  IMPLEMENTS 


With  a  Burning  Brand!  /axJVVi.  -"BA. 
Three  metal  letters,  K  or  ^  an  Hl-vw</Grw  A 
Inch,  complete  by  mall,  ijil.OO.  \ 

For  full  name  add  15c.  for  each  nkHMnj / 
additional  letter.  Brands  and  liitiSlilHttiEiaUa1 
stencils  of  every  description. 

S.  W.  REESE  &  CO,,  7  New  Church  St.,  New  York. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 


DITSON  it  CO.  are  the  sole  agents  for  the  United 
States  for  the  magnificent  Novello  List  of  Oratorios, 
Operas,  Glees,  Fart  Songs,  &c.  The  separate  Anthems, 
Choruses,  or  Olees  cost  6  eta.  to  10  cts.  each,  and  are 
very  largely  used  for  occasional  singing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  excellent  and  practical  instructive  works, and 
are  called  “Brlinei-st.”  but  are  really  a  great  deal  more: 

1.  Rtinmutk  is  or  Music,  By  Cummings.  .  .  .  $  .50 

2.  Art  ok  Piano  Plavisici.  By  Pauer .  l  no 

3.  Tiik  OrnjAN.  By  Stulnpr. . 80 

4.  Sinoixo  By  Kandegger.  .......  2  00 

5.  Musical  Forms.  By  I'auer.  ......  1.00 

6.  IIaumonv.  By  Stainer  .  ’so 

7.  Instrumentation.  By  Prout.  .  .  ran 

8.  Vioun.  _By  Tours .  i‘fjQ 

9.  Musicai.  Tkrmh.  By  Stainer . [50 

10.  Composition,  By  Stainer . \  [  l’oo 


It  Is  what  every  hoy  wants,  and 
what  every  man  ought  to  have. 

Send  3-eent  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  price-list  to 


“T*11  595  Washington' St,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Riding  School  34th  St.  near  4tli  Avenue. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT JttRIER, 


— ---■  valuable  Infor¬ 

mation  free. 

AMERICAN  iUAN’F  CO., 
_ Wsynesboro,  Pn. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — We  children  tried  a 
few  peanuts  to  see  whether  we  could  make 
them  grow  here,  but  they  did  not  do  much 
They  blossomed  but  a  little  while  before  the 
frost  killed  them.  We  have  read  considerable 
about  peanut  culture,  but  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  just  bow  to  treat  them,  and  just  how 
much  to  cover  them:  some  say  the  blossoms 
should  .,e  covered  and  others  say  not.  I  think 
we  have  read  that  a  yellow,  sandy  soil  was 
best  for  peanuts,  we  have  not  had  time  to  hunt 
up  the  papers  in  which  we  saw  those  articles. 
We  keep  pretty  busy  all  the  time  though  papa 
and  mamma  think  children  when  growing 
should  not  do  too  much  hard  work.  We  have  a 
plot  of  ground  which  we  cultivate  every  Bum¬ 
mer.  We  commence  with  about  a  rod  square 
but  last  year  we  undertook  a  great  deal,  and 
mamma  said  we  must  take  less  this  year  as  we 
could  not  take  good  care  of  it.  We  must 
study  a  part  of  the  time,  we  find  we  cannot 
accomplish  everything  in  one  day. 

Charley  &  Alice  Tayler. 

Park  Co.,  Col. 


Price  Sl.no,  By  wit  HORATIO  CLARKE.  Anthems 
of  rare  beauty,  which  will  be  tavorites  with  any  choir 
that  adopts  them. 

MASQM  &  Honours  SYSTEM  FOR  BEGINNERS,  .  $3.25 
MASON  A  HOAOIEY'S  MtTHQD  FOR  PIANOFORTE,  .  3.75 

Two  famous  methods  by  two  of  the  best  pianoforte 
teachers  In  the  country.  Begin  with  one  method  I  End 
with  the  other  I 


Address, 


WELLS,  PwICHA&DSON  &  CD’S 

NEW  DISCOVERY. 


For  several  years  we  have  furnbhed  t  he  Dairymen  of 
America  with  an  excellent  artiUcLU  color  for  butter:  so 
meritorious  that  it  met  with  great  success  everywhere, 
receiving  the  highest  (and  only)  prizes  at  both  interna- 
tional  Dairy  Fairs. 

ky  patient  and  scientific  chemical  research  we  have 
improved  in  several  points,  and  now  offer  this  new  color 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Established  1834. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


IVTKn  for 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

ly  Gen.  l>or>orc.  J L  gives  hia  Mi  )  cart,  item arTtioftf 


Hv  Ocr.  I>or>Git.  J  lave*  hia  HS  lean,  /Umar _ _ 

Lrjtcrtfyi^c  a.tio/ip  JudianA,  ond  rvxcAnJor  t/ur  first  time 
tncuf  inaer  hfr'/  During  Decdi,  Customs,  Exploits, 
kVc.  Published  by  Authority  of,  and  lull  ]  introduction 

By  Gmi,  Sherman  ^ 

tVllh  Jib-el  I’llfirnila  t 'hr,,nm  1>lol„a  1  I.; W  — 


Steel  Portraits,  Chrtimo  1'JrIcp,  and  Fine  Engrav- 
A  genic  ore  making  mimriw  rules  of  lliiBgTimdnnd 
faM  felliny  hook  by  Uiccc  ilisthwnndied  Authors.  It  stlknl  swht. 
500  MOKE  AliKNTS  WANTED.  Send  for  circulars  to 

■*  A.  11.  WOKTJIIN  UTON  A:  CO,,  llurVlurd,  Conn. 


The  Advantages  Are 
IT  WILL  NOT  COLOR  THE  BUTTERiwtt.k. 

IT  AVTLL  NOT  TUItlf  RANCID 

IT  GIVES  A  BRIGHTER  COLOR, 

7T  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  COLOR  MADE. 

It  has  these  good  qualities  because  it  is  the  strongest 
and  brightest  color,  and,  whilo  prepared  in  oil.  It  is  so 
compounded  that  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid. 

BEWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  all  other  oil  col¬ 
ors,  for  every  other  ono  is  liable  to  become  rancid  and 
spoil  tho  butter  into  which  it  is  put.  A-k  for  W.  F..  & 
CO. ’8EIIPI4OVED  COLOR  and  talce  no  other.  If  you 
cannot  get  it  write  to  ns  to  kuow  where  and  how  to  pec 
it  without  extra  expense.  (40) 

WEI.I.S,  RICHARDSON  «fc  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Month  for 
OAUU  TEACHERS 

Students,  Mrn  and  Ladies,  in  a  light  business  at  homo. 
Send  for  Circular  to  P.  W.  ZIEiiLEJi  &  CO  , 

915  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dkak  Uncle  Mark.— This  is  my  first  effort 
for  the  Horticultural  Club.  I  have  a  nice  lit¬ 
tle  flower  garden  of  my  own,  and  I  give  it  the 
very  best  of  care.  1  find  much  enjoyment 
each  evening  iu  taking  my  hoe,  after  the  beat 
of  the  day  is  over,  and  carefully  hoeing  each 
plant,  aud  when  it  is  dry  I  take  along  my 
garden  sprinkler  and  water  each  plant,  and 
nowhere  do  I  find  more  true  pleasure  thau  in 
my  flower  garden.  I  often  get  a  little  help 
from  my  father  and  brothers  by  the  mere 
asking  for  it,  so  the  burden  is  light  for  the 
pleasure  it  brings  to  us  all,  I  advise  my  sis- 
of  the  Club  to  start  a  flower  garden  this 
Spriug  if  they  have  not  already.  I  had  splen¬ 
did  success  with  the  flower  seeds  received  from 
the  Rural  last  Spring, 

Shiawassee  Co.,  Mich.  Inda.  F,  Aiken, 


m  1110  Visiting  1  mils,  uume  on.  10  els.  Agents 
||  wanted.  L,  Joses  &  Co„  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

CARDS,  ALL  New,  name  on  10c.  Agta 
°"M1t  ‘  A  Kll  WORK*  Birmingham,  rt 


PER  MONTH 
SELLINCOJ* 


_ illustrated  O 

♦I  S£3ttuiie ever3‘  f**,'m*-*r  fcWfda  It.  J t  Irt  1  ho  latum  and  miom.  complete  work  ever  Uttiicd  lu  a 
tic,  !>c-n,  (-10,,  thoir  bpeeflli,  brcerthiK,  tralalnc,  ouuooh  iiI  iIIxi-ivw,  -y miitolmi,  amt  rt-uicl 
llluatrallona.  Highly  «ridom>4  by  such  suilnont  nuthorlllof  u»  thn  Praaidcm,  VWB  Pri  xid,- 
k  m  of  j  t'\l!rin®rJ'  8vrgoon«,  Hon.  J.  W.  (Jaimuxn  ho4  otb  ri.  Funimrx.  ihf-ir  and 
send  at  oooe  for  full  iiq,  tlculara  and  t«rui>.  Addrc-m  IlCRUVItD  IIKOW  70.-1  , 


Potato  Bug  ImONUON  FURPL 

Poison.  TRADE  MARK. 

E5Twfnm.armt  deal®r  ha8  not  got  it,  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  Fui 
WO,  No.  90.  Watkb  STRKKT,  Nkw  York,  who  will  tend  price*  and  testimonials. 


LL-  Poato  Bug 
i.  Poison. 

DUBPUE  CO.  (LniiTtn),  P.  O.  Eox 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YOBRCIU 


PERSONALS. 


Princ }  Bismarck’s  health  is  reported  to  be  in 
an  unfavorable  condition,  and  his  physicians 
recommend  a  long  rest. 

Oscar  Wilde  has  deferred  the  time  originally 
fixed  for  his  departure,  and  will  lecture  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  cities. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss,  who  says  that  he  over¬ 
taxed  his  strength  in  Mr.  Garfield’s  case,  wil 
leave  Washington  shortly  for  an  extended 
European  tour. 

Governor  Nance,  of  Nebraska,  has  issued  a 
proclamation  urging  that  every  person  in  that 
State  shall  plant  a  tree  on  Nebraska  Arbor 
Day,  the  19th  instant. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  denies  the  report  that 
he  contemplates  retiring  from  the  ministry  in 
June,  when  he  will  enter  his  seventieth  year. 
His  father  continued  to  preach  until  he  was 
eighty. 

Dr.  Brown  Sequard  has  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guinea  pigs  at  the  College  of  France, 
upon  which  he  is  making  experiments  in  re¬ 
gard  to  changes  of  the  eye-ball  which  come  to 
pass  through  careful  inter  breeding. 

Senator  Logan  has  arrived  at  the  Hot 
Springs  in  Arkansas.  Mi’s.  Logan,  who  remains 
in  Washington,  says  that  her  husband  wanted 
to  get  away  from  annoying  callers.  He  is 
troubled  with  lumbago  and  sciatica,  traceable 
to  his  arduous  service  in  the  army. 

- - 

***“  Presumption  begins  in  ignorance  and 
ends  in  ruin.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Kidney-Wort  began  with  wise 
cautions  and  scientific  research,  and  its  use 
ends  in  restoring  shattered  constitutions  and 
endowing  men  and  women  with  health  and 
happiness.  “My  tormented  back,”  is  the 
exclamation  of  more  than  one  poor  hard  work¬ 
ing  man  and  woman;  do  you  know  why  it 
aches?  It  is  because  your  kidneys  are  over¬ 
tasked  and  need  strengthening,  and  your  sys¬ 
tem  needs  to  be  cleansed  of  bad  humors.  You 
need  Kidney-Wort. — Adv. 


|Ual  (Estate. 


Till:  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  $SSat5S8S& 

16  Jest  lo^rtUtles  in  the  West  nogouated  for  banks, 
TntArntf’ "rf  am,'  PrtvatetadlvWualB.  Coupon  Bonds! 
rrnlSHt  Pitndprtl  paid  on  day  of  inMwrity  ut  the 
Third  IN.1t  anal  IUnk  In  New  YorkCltV. 

P-cuipt l y  placed,  l.argo  experience,  h o  losses. 
Investors  compelled  1o  t.ifco  no  land.  No  th-ltty.*  In  pay- 
inent  of  Interest.  only  the  very  choicest  loans;  accepted 
*  ir'r°'TLiatl.',n  riven  lo  Ihose  seeking  Safe  and 
piofituhle  invr.iim  iit..  Stud  tor  ciiculur,  rct- 
ei  cnees  ami  sunip.e  documents. 

J-M.PKrtKIIN’S.Prrg.  Tf. Tf.  PERKIN'S, Sec. 

J.  X .  W  AllN  h,  A  Ice  Bros.  C.  W.  G  ll.I.KTT,  Treas. 

_  N.F.  HART.  Auditor. 

and  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

™  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

•n  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  Prices  ;  Long  Time  :  Rebate  for  improve* 
ment;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen. land  Aot. 

Me  ri°*  this  PAPia  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

south 


Boti  t  locate  before  seeing  our  .Tames  River 
5unlH!?J6v.  *dust  rated  Catalogue  free. 

J.  K  S1ANCIIA,  Claremont.  Surry  Co..  Va. 


1  (  W  1  I’ ARMS  and  Tract  for  Colony,  in  northern 

J  i,--'  ,  J  community,  fifteen  miles  from  Washington 
D.  C,  Add  robs  O.  H.  H1NE,  vieuuu,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


^t0fk  and  £ oulttg. 


The  People  have  Proclaimed 

The  Clydesdale 

The  *in«?  of  Draft  Horses. 
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POWELL  BROTHERS, 

SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA.. 

I  .11  I'lrout  ..  ...I  <1  ..^11  ..  a  _  .  .  '  ...  .  T 


uimI  CO  I  lei*  Eton  in  *ln*  World 

1  ^aHionp,  ilit*  b(*NC  bmul  oi 


o! 


h—i.  i»\  "  7'UMIWIIP,  Mir  mini  lim'd  OI 

j/rnfl  IhirM's.  Alm>  an  Importation  of  the  choicest 
i  e i  cii *•  r u i»  - N  or ni mi *  to  be  tou mi.  BratMora  of 
Ti.rj’V 1  * “'ubter.,  ami  Importers  and 

lZdl?£L1  ,j  n,11"#  CUl  ,uid  »‘  Voi.  Cattle.  Rare 
snatvtautU  KjCellenpr  and  Choicest  Pedigree  our 

v  a,1  •‘!tun0  ,lmt'  avoiding  animals  whose 
corist  it  ut  tonal  vigor,  energies,  and  stamina  have  been 
impat red  by  htyhj  ceding  and  over-fattening,  Cuta- 
logues  Free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wmt,  giant*,  Sit, 


White  Elephant  Potato 


This  superb  late  variety,  introduced  by  us  last  season,  ha9  been  thoroughly  tested  by  over  ten  thousand  growers,  South,  East 
North  and  West.  We  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the  wonderful  reports  and  gratifying  results  all  around  the  circle,  and 
now  again,  with  the  utmost  confidence  recommend  it  as  the  best  Winter  Potato  yet  introduced.  Per  peek,  $1;  per  bushel 
$3.50;  per  barrel,  $6.50.  By  express  or  railroad.  If  by  mail  one  pound  for  50  cents;  three  pounds,  $1.00. 

GARDEN, 

TIDED  AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 


Largest  collection  in  the  country. 

Uf  Catalogues  h'ree. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 


Kittplemctnsi  and  lUachinerg. 


,  TRY  OWE 


We  are  now  ready  to  offer  to  Dairymen  and  to  the 
Trade,  a  HAND  BUTTER  WORKER,  operating  on 
the  principle  of  direct  anil  powerful  pressure.  Instead 
of  rolling,  grinding  or  sliding  upon  the  butter. 

We  claim  that  It  Is  the  only  Butter- Worker  which 
will  certainly,  gulckly  and  easily  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  and  widen  decs  no f  aud  cannot  tnjure 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  It  works  in  the  salt  os  easily 
and  as  well. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

SIMPLEST  &  BEST. 

Agents  Wanted 


BUTTER  WORKER 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient 

Also  power  Workers,  *> 

Oap'city 10,000  lbs.  per  DAY  I  ft  I 

Butter  Printers.  Shipping  41;! 

Boxes,  etc.  JSeiiri for  rircular,  ■  i-'" 

A,  R.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

COOLEY  OREAMEBS 

Greatly  IJ1PKOVKD. 

In  dally  use  In  over  15, (AW  fac¬ 
tories  and  dairies.  Forseeurlng 
:LSAJM4NKS8,  MMUTY  and  unat 
KST  roXJtlt! t.K  AMOUNT  OF  CREAM, 
ItAVg  .NO  KtjUAt. 

Made  In  FOUR  STYLES, 
TEN  SIXES  each.  Durable  and 
ornamental.  Skim  automatic¬ 
ally  without  ittuug  the  cans.  Most  popular  In  the 
cream-oath F.tu.vd  plan.  Four  (SOLD  MEDALS 
umi  Six  S1I.VEK  Medal*  For  SUPERIORITY. 
Also  Davis  Swing  Churns.  Butter  Workers,  Prints, 
&c,,  &e.  Send  postal  for  circulars. 

VERMoMT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


RECTANGULAR  A 

XJox.  Churns. 
Jhnj pest  becau sc  the  best.  Mo 
aside  fixtures,  and  always 
*el  table.  *  sires  of  each  kind 
unde.  We  make  Curtis’  lm- 
> roved  Factory  Cburu  and 
•luaon's  Power  Butter  Work¬ 
er.  I  'ntpiestinnsd  proof  civ¬ 
il  Of  their  superior  yuo  lit  ies 
n  material  and  construction 
tof  dreamed  of  by  other  ma¬ 
ters.  Send  for  Dairyman 
Tee.  CORNISH  &  CURTIS. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


PATENT 

CHANNEL  CAN  CKEATTIEHY. 

Has  the  best  refrigerator  box  In  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  deep  setting.  Cans  sold  without 
boxes.  Glass  gauges  furnished  when  re¬ 
quested.  Special  attention  giseii  to  fitting 
out  tarot  Creameries.  Spring  or  well  water 
will  give  you  all  the  cream.  25  as.  of  Ice 
will  do  the  work  of  tlW  ibs.of  Ice  In  any  other 
Creamery.  Agents  wanted,  Send  for  circu- 
lar. 

W.  K.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

^sfiHlL^pTtPHlY 


Lawn  Mower? 


T  IP *77  I  f,'  SiXBS  BO  It  //. /  V/l  usu. 
IfV/f/dsf  from  21  to  51  Pounds. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 
GEAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  timl  Manufacturers, 

G31  Market  St„  PHIladelphla,  Pa. 

SIOOO  REWARD 

/or  a  n j/  machine  hulling  as  much  clover  seed  in  1  day  asthe 

It  beats  all  other 
HuUetrs,  htivmg 

Mnckiitc 


VICTOR 

Ilonble  1 1  ullcr  Clovei 


can 


I 

\  lctora 
sold  in  1881  and 
the  demand  could 
not  be  supplied. 

Circular  confirming  this  mailedTrew.  Send  for  It. 
NEWARK  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Owaeri  of  Psteati  sad  tbo  oaiy  h  sou  (so  tamo  la  th«  world. 


l- 1>  e  sixes  made  tor  lumtiy  Dairies.  Five  sizes  for 
Factory  ttse.  All  our  goods  are  of  perfect  stock  and 
the  best  workmanship.  They  are  strong,  simple.  e|!! 
dent,  convenient,  and  durable.  They  continue  to  be 
Ttitc  Standard  Ctirass  of  tub  Country. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
Blanchard  BUTtkii  U  orkkr,"  or  a  genuine  “  Bi.aN 
CHARD  Clnnur,”  and  If  he  has  none  on  band,  send  pos¬ 
tal  for  Prices  And  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

TIIK  INVKNTOfiH  AND  BO  Lit  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H. 


attd  IRachittetjg, 


Feed,  your  Stock 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO..  Dm! ted 
Philadkle'hta  Pa. 


MEADOW  KING 


SULKY  HAY  RAKE, 

This  rake  Is  very  simple  In  Its  plan,  and  durable  In 
alt  Its  parts.  It  has  no  ratchets,  springs,  or  friction 
devices  for  dumping,  which  are  liable  to  break  or  get 
out  of  order ;  and  for  ease  of  handling,  and  for  doing 
good  work,  is  uuequalod  by  any  hand  dump  Sulky 
Rake  In  the  market.  Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn 
Mowers,  Plows,  Ac.  Address 

GREGG  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Trumansburo,  n.  Y. 

Champion  Patent  Tooth 

HORSE  RAKE 

which  does  not  scratch  the  gronnd 
and  dust  the  hay.  Best  Rake 
made  Buy  no  other  rake,  and 
have  dean  hay. 

New  Victor  Lever  Feed-Cut¬ 
ler.  Largest  and  best  vuvie. 

The  best  (TmuiimIoii  Vegeta 
^  Met  utter  made.  Cuts  a  bushe 

of  potatoes  in  23  seconds. 

JOHN  R.  WHTTTEMOKK,  Chicopee  Falla,  Mass. 

ONE  DIME  IN  SILVER 

Will  pay  for  “Garden  Talks,”  an  Illustrated  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Magazine  for  the  Home  and  Market  Gardener.” 
Address  TUI8CO  GREINER,  Naples,  N.  Y 

Pennock  s  patent  Road  machine. 

Ceps  the  highways  five  times  be  ttys  fob  half  the  presehT 
COST  at  city  dr  country. Particulars  free 

trial] 


Manufacturers  of  “  Matchless  ”  llump*Scraper. 

S.  PENNOCK  &  SONS’  CO.,  • 

Kennctt  Square,  Pa.,  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


1,  ara,  &t. 
Amber  Cane  Seed. 

Southwestern  grown.  Weighs  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel- 
With  full  Instructions  for  making  syrup.  Price  $4.50 
f  r  60  lbs.  Less  amount  (lie.  pr.  lb. 

C.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER’S 


SUNRISE. 


CONQUEROR. 


SI00  PREMIUM 

for  the  largest  and  earliest  yields.  Send  for  Descrlp. 
tive  Circulars.  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogues  free. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

i  80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS! 


FARMERS 
GARDENERS 
NURSERYMEN 


It  pays  to  have  good  tools  and  seeds. 
It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  house. 
It  wiLL  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
Catalogue. 


IMPLEMENTS 


WE  ARE  THE 
SOLE 
WESTERN 
AGENTS. 


Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower, 

Cnhoon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

Matthews’  Seed  Drills,  and 
other  firstclasB  goods. 

Everything  for  the  Lawn,  Gar- 
den.  Greenhouse  or  Nursery.  I 
We  WARRANT  everything  ns  represented. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  ILL,  whoi*Mi*  »oa  Retail.  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


B 


ERRY  BASKETS.  -  BEST.  CHEAPEST.  Free 
circular.  N.  D.  BATTERSON.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Ilaruy  lreos.  am  uos,  t  iurs,  tvoecs,  ix.c.  -ivv.  spring 
PUH  ..  ■  ST.  with  prices  14.  Uxt. l,lXKi,inaUed/ree. 
Send  st  nut  for  descriptive  F  UP  IT  and  illustrated 
OUN  \  >1 1  NTA1,  catalogues,  6  cents.  Fair  prices, 
prompt,  attention  aud  reliable  stock.  Address 

V\,U.  5*.  LITTLE,  ltoeh eater,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUITS!! 

PLANTS  for  the  million,  at  prices  to  salt  the  million.  A 
•uperblv  Illustrated  hook,  “  SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL 
FRUITS, ”  with  a  very  liberal  p|  jn  pa 

POer.  tj*  Catalogue  sent  free.  ■  1  M 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  P  r  .nl 

New  York.  !■■■  ■■■wfc 


Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

5  pkgs.  flower  seeds,  our  choice.  10  cents. 

5  good  Gladioli,  10  cents.  Lilies,  Roses,  Geraniums, 
Tuberoses,  etc.,  all  choice  varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

N.  HALLOCK.  Creedinoor,  N.  Y. 

John  Saul’s  Catalogue  ot  New, 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 
for  1882. 

Is  now  ready  with  a  colored  plate.  It  la  full 
In  really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  New  Dracae¬ 
nas,  New  Crotons,  New  Roses,  New  Pelargoniums, 
with  a  rlcn  collection  of  Niue  Foliage  and  other 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  low  prices;  Free  to  all  my 
customers,  to  others  10  ets.,  or  a  Plain  copy  free. 

Catalogues  Of  Rosea.  Seeds,  Fruit  trees,  Orchids 
*c.,  freeu  JOHN  SAUL  Wusbin«ton,  U.  <J. 

gpSEED  POTATOES.-^ 


QUEEN  OF  THE  VALLEY . per  bbl....  $4  50 

WHITE  ELEPHANT . .  “  ....  8.00 

AMERICAN  MAGNUM  BONUM .  “  ....  4.50 

Beauty  of  Hebron.  Ohio,  etc.,  etc.  Also  choice  Seeds 
and  Plants.  Address 

TUISCO  GREINER.  Naples,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSESand  PANSIES 

.My  ottalwrue  gives  full  instructions  rcr 
culture,  describee  the  new  varieties,  offers  Plants  at 

an  cTht^free  to  alL  G.S, WALES  -\Av\?ork^ 


R  COMMERCIAL 

O  S  E 

NURSERIES 


O ut  -  D<ior  a ”'V-  -  *  - 1  h-e®  -  vt“rsed-es_®,xtrik  Strong 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


BRINGS 
A 


SEED  STORE 


Founded  178 


•TO  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 

It  Is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
ONLY  cau  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained 
The  character  of  LANDRETH’S  SEEDS 
.has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality.  Over 
_  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  our  own 

cultivation.  Ask  yotu  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 


packages,  or  drop  ns  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address  *■ 

PAV1D  LANDRKTH  A  SONS. 21  and  33 S«  Sixth  Streets  Philadelphia. 
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ijiuttorons. 


Con. — If  a  widow  and  a  widower  were 
being  united  in  matrimony,  what  process 
would  they  be  undergoing?— Re-pairing. 

“I  wish  you  would  pay  a  little  attention, 
sir,”  exclaimed  a  stage-manager  to  a  careless 
actor.  “  Well,  I  am  paying  as  little  as  lean,’) 
was  the  reply . 

At  the  door  of  a  ready-made  clothing  store 
in  one  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  Paris  is  the 
sign,  “  Don’t  go  somewhere  else  to  be  robbed; 
walk  in  here.” 

“Well,  you’ll  own  she’s  got  a  pretty  foot, 
won’t  you?” — “Yes,  I’ll  grant  you  that;  but 
then,  it  never  made  half  as  much  of  an  im¬ 
pression  on  me  as  her  dad’s." 

The  late  Lord  Lytton  was  peculiarly  happy 
in  returning  a  compliment.  W  hen  he  met  on 
a  certain  occasion  the  novelist,  Thackeray, 
the  latter  said:  “You  will  pardon  me  for  the 
unpleasant  things  I  have  written  about  you 
in  Fraser.’— “You  will  pardon  me,”  replied 
Lord  Lytton,  “for  never  having  read  them.” 

A  ltttlk  bit  of  “coaching.” — One  of  the  old- 
time  stage-coach  drivers,  who  has  been  on  the 
road  over  half  a  century,  say  that  life  is  put 
together  considerably  like  a  set  of  harness. 
There  are  traces  of  care,  lines  of  trouble,  bits 
of  good  fortune,  breaches  of  good  manners, 
bridled  tongues,  and  everybody  has  to  tug  to 
pull  through. 

Prologue. — An  Arab  traveler  had  occasion 
to  visit  London.  On  arriving  there  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  a  great  crowd  in  the 
street.  He  drew  near,  and  found,  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  and  disappointment,  that  the  object  of 
cockney  curiosity  was  a  camel.  He  wrote 
home  at  once  to  his  friends,  “The  frivolity  and 
childish nes*  of  t.  eee  English  are  intense.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  beheld  a  large  concour&e  of  people 
staring  at  an  ordinary  camel,  that  even  one  of 
our  lio ys  would  not  have  turned  his  head  to 
look  atl” 

Among  the  Philistines.— Grigsby:  “Do 
you  know  the  Joneses?” — Mrs.  Brown:  “No, 
we— er — don’t  care  to  know  business  people, 
as  a  rule,  although  my  husband’s  in  business; 
but  then  he’s  in  the  coffee  business— and 
they’re  all  gentlemen  in  the  coffee  business, 
you  know!” — Grigsby  (who  always  suits  him¬ 
self  to  his  company):  “Really  now!  Why, 
that’s  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  church,  the  bar,  or  even  the  House 
of  Lords!  I  don’t  wonder  at  your  being 
rather  exclusive!” 


Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  Diabetes 
and  other  Diseuses  of  the  Kidneys  and  Liver, 
which  you  are  being  so  frightened  about, 
Hop  Bitters  is  the  only  thing  that  will  surely 
and  permanently  prevent  and  cure.  All  oth¬ 
er  pretended  cures  only  relieve  for  a  time  and 
then  make  you  many  times  worse. 

Uaeleaa  Fright. 

To  worry  about  any  Liver,  Kidney  or 
Urinary  Trouble,  especially  Bright’s  Disease 
or  Diabetes,  as  Hop  Bitters  never  fails  of  a 
cure  where  a  cure  is  possible.  We  know  this. 
— Adv. 


*>  SUPERIORLY  PROVED 

THE  SIMPLEST  S  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

—  LIGHT-  RUNNING 


NEW 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Mas*.,  or  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WILB0B/S  COMPOUND  OF 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
OIL  AND  LIME 


WilLor’e  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Lime. — 
Perseus  who  have  been  taking  Cud  Liver  Oil  will  he 

S leased  to  learu  that  Dr.  Wilbur  has  succeeded,  from 
lrectlons  of  several  professional  gentlemen.  In  com¬ 
bining  the  pure  Oil  and  lime  in  such  a  manner  that  It 
Is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  its  elfects  in  lung  com¬ 
plaints  are  truly  wonderful.  Very  many  persons 
whose  cases  were  urououneed  hopeless,  and  who  hud 
taken  the  clear  Oil  for  a  loug  lime  without,  marked 
effect,  have  been  entirely  cured  by  using  this  prepa¬ 
ration  Be  sure  and  get  the  genuiue.  Manufactured 
only  by  A.  B.  WlUiOit,  Chemist,  Boston.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 


Seth  Chapman’s  Son  &  Co. 

DEALERS  IN 
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SAD  LOSS  OF  MEMORY. 

(  Party  in  Wagon.)— I’m  afraid  your  horse  will  get  at  my  oats. 
(  Owner  )— Ob,  no  danger  !  He’s  forgot  about  ’em  long  ago. 


American  Magnum  Bonum, 

"Beauty  of"  Hebron, 

And  other  Seed  Potatoes.  The  above  named  per 
bushel,  82.00:  per  barrel,  $»  50.  Address 

TuTsc6  GREINER,  Seedsman,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES, 

For  JPotatoes,  Corn,  Onions,  Tobacco,  "V" egetables,  etc- 

AVTTAttn  .  -r\-n-r.i  r  *  \TTJ\Tm  TI  Tali' i?nri''Q  (  \  li'  TTIF.  AT  A  PUS 


ONIONS. 

Has  used  the  “  Complete  Manure  for  light  soils'"  on  Onions  for  several  \ 
<  <  years  with  big  results."  Economy  of  the  Mapes  Manure  for  onions 
compared  with  stable  manure,  12  two-horse  loads  per  acre— larger 

yields^  p0D  Chester,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  January  5.  1S82.  writes:  "I  have 
used  the  Mapes  OnioU  Manure  (complete  for  light  soil)  for  several  year*  with  big 
result*.  Rome  miser*  seem  to  think  It  cost*  too  much,  but  If  they  would  carefully 
compare  the  prices  paid  for  stable  manure  with  the  prloe  paid  for  the  Mapes  Onion 
Manure,  together  with  what  is  realized  from  the  use  of  each  one;  they  would  find 
thal  It  costs  uot  more  than  stable  manure,  huf  less,  I  use  stable  manure  to  the 
amount  of  1G  to  13  two-horsc  loads  per  acre  on  the  union  ground.  Ihl*  year  I  used 
1  KJO  pounds  of  the  Mapes  Onion  Manure  per  acre  alone  (broadcast  nnd  harrowed- 
In)  t  had  an  e.vtraordinury  big  pieitl,  though  l.uOO  to  LWulUs.  per  acre  of  the  Mapes 
Oulon  Manure  Is  enough,  no  <l.)ubl,  to  use  pur  acre.  Alongside  I  used  12  two  horse 
loads  Of  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  and  while  I  had  about  the  same  yield,  the 
stable  maun  re  cost  much  more,  and  is  more  expensive  to  handle  than  the  Mapes 

ONIONS. 

“  The  Mapes  Complete  Manure  for  light  soils"  used  three  years  mi 
Onions  with  most  satisfactory  remits.  Less  expense  and  less  labor 
compared  with  stable  tnanu  re.  “A"  Brand  on  wheat  equal  to  stable 
manure  and  at  half  the  cost. 


PERMANENT  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MAPES 
POTATO  MANURE. 


ti  is  prn  TON  HIGHER  THUN  THE  SELLING  I 

three  (3)  years,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  I  have  kept  no  account  of  actual  #I.IU  ILII  I  Ull  llium.il  ■  iimiv 

yield*;  I  only  know  that  1  have  alien  »»  had  good  crops  with  less  crpeiute  and  Um  samples  were  worth  rather  more  and  some  a  little  less,  but  t 

)id>nra n  account  of  the  Mapes  Manure  not  bringing  In  weeds  like  the  -table  ma-  borne  samples  w ere  . h,.r  thfi  r(>HUit8  obtained  by  t 

I.......  i  have  used  Tint  M.ui;s  “A"  IIRasd  Comclktr  Maxube  on  my  wheat  along-  Is  as  above  Btated.  It  Is  proper  to  adi  raB.u  (.ttUitflower  and  ot 

side  of  stable  manure,  nnd  the  results  were  equally  as  good  with  the  Mams  and  Kr^ytrs  In  Gonnee ^  ^  pgfatoand  wheat  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  all 
did  not  cost  <>ne  half  as  much  as  stable.  I  shall  want  more  of  the  Mafks  Mamjrb  on^  tha  fertlK»ers  the  value  Indicated  by  the  chemists." 

THE  MAPES  FORMOLA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  00., 

ANCsVV  *  *  .  m  «a  i  «  r  ^  A  M  ALA/  1  t 


Dr  Henry  Stewart  gives  In  the  agricultural  columns  *5® 
weekly  edition  Feb.  lath,  18M2,  a  full  detailed  account  of  8K VEN  a UCCESSIVK 
nnnn  ’ineludltur  Potatoes  Kye,  Hungarian  Grass,  Sweet  Com,  on  three 

at  SSt  »oor  from  a  sinule  application of  three  bags  per 

of  THE  MAlTs  POTATO  MAN  UHE,  18W,  No  fertiliser  of  manure  of  any  kind 
used  since. 

HIGH  STANDARD  AND  CHEAPNESS  OF 
THE  MAPES  MANURE. 

Extract  from  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  February,  1882. 

..  A  mnn  a  the  makers  of  fertiliser*  '  the  Mapes  Formula,  and  Peruvian  Guano 

of  some  TimiTV  anxlysks,  made  at  different  exponmenl  station*,  i  ne  samp  e» 
were  In  part  sent  by  farmer*  and  in  part  were  taken  by  representatives  or  ine 

stations  from  stock  on  sale.  In  _ _ 

NO  CASE  DID  THE  PERCENTAGES  OK  THE I  VALUABLE  CONSTITUENTS  FALL 
SHOUT  OK  THE  AMOUNT  CLAIMED. 

The  valuation  at  the  stations,  as  calculated  from  the  analysis,  averaged  for  the 
whole  _ _ _ _ 


$1.15  PER  TON  HIGHER  THUN  THE  SELLING  PRICE. 

HAmnleH  were  worth  rather  more  and  Home  a  little  less,  but  the  average 
is  as° above  stated T  It  U proper  to  add  that  the  reHults  obtained  by  the  tobaooo- 
growers  In  Connecticut,  the  growers  of  asparagus,  cauliflower  and  other _  tri utk 
on  Long  Island,  and  tie  potato  and  wheatfarmert  of  New  Jerjey.,011  show  that 
I  the  plants  find  In  the  fertlllaers  the  value  Indicated  by  the  chemists. 


I2f~  New-  stock  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  “  Standard."  “  I»bos  "  and  “  Guaranteed.' 

MAST.FOOS&CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0 
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PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

1  70  FRONT  ST.,  |  1MNTS 


EngineS 

Strong  and  Durable 

WILL  NOT 

SHRINK,  SWELL, 
WARP,  or 

RATTLE  in  the  Wind 

ALSO,  THK 

BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


N«ver  Frtezei  la 
Winter  Time. 
AB"Bend  for  our 
Cti-cnlara  and 
Prtw  LUh 


Monarch  and  Yonng  America 

CORN  AND  COB  MILLS 
Only  milts  made  with 
Out  Out  Steel  Orlniere 

Warranted  superior  to 
anv  In  use, for  all  purposes. 
Will  grind  faster,  run 
easier  and  wear  longer. 
Saltqfavtion  guaranteed. 
Also,  Corn  Kbellera,  Feed 
Cutters,  Cider  Mills,  &c. 
Send  for  circulars  and 
prices. 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo. 


Anriciiituru.1  (Jheinista,  |  S8  Front  Street,  New  i  ork. 

»bos  "  and  “  Guaranteed."  Send  for  prices.  _ _ _ 

”  HKAnOUARTKRH  FOR 

,  JERSEY  RED  SWINE  ! 

CHESTER  WHITES, POLAND  CHINA, 

iLSrcOTSviofonSi  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP, 
ScorcBjper^Hj,^ 

- All  stock  warranted  ttrsbclaee,  and  entire  sabs- 

^  faction  alws>T>  guaranteed.  Add  resu 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  Co. 

210  dk  221  Church  Street,  PhltadelphU. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU, 

If  you  ran  »  Mower  or  K«apcr,  to  pur- 
im  ft  ehs*0  •  ROSS  Slokl*  ariudor. 

I  It  W«l  P»J  juu  if  .von  want  to  handle  s 

"Ttmcn  reliable  Sickle  Grinder  and  one  that  is 
sold  at  rsaeonshls  prloes.  to  nudU  the 
Lb  BOSS.  Yore  Ro»»  Sickle  Grinder*  sr. 

/I^9  1  k  gold  every  year  th»n  all  othsr*  made. 

IM  \  PL  Send  for  Price  Liet  and  Cataloras. 

U 1  1F\  Agents  wanted  for  unoccupied  territory. 

/  m|\pOWELL  &  DOUGLAS, 

|  jr’  l  Waukegan,  Ills.  -  ill 

f  Manu'f’ra  of  Pump*,  Windmills,  etc.  |! 

WATERTOWN  PHOSPHATE 

WW  w  ■■  ■■  SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

Six  111!  This  Is  a  true  bone  Btipcrphospbute,  and 

may  he  used  on  arty  crop,  in  tho  bill  or  drill 
i  or  broadcast,  elt  horic/f  A  or  without  manure, 

and  w  ill  produce  a  much  earlier  and  larger 

„  crop.  In  the  Report'd  the  Mass.  Inspector 
f  of  Fertilisers,  it*  valuation  is  from  &3  to 

I  !  «10  per  ton  higher  than  other  Phosphates  | 

which  sell  at  tho  tamo  price.  Ibs  wut 
I!  year  over  3000  ton*  were  sold  against  TOO 
tons  throe  years  ago,  showing  that  It  is 
I  liked  hvthfl  farmers.  If  there  is  no  local 
|  agent  near  you,  *t-nd  to  us. 

1 1 1  Also  for  Mle  ST0CKBRID6E  MANURES. 

Platform  and  Three  Spring  [ibWKER  FERTILIZER  C( 

WAGONS  &  BUGGIES.  - - 


HILLandDRILL 


Cau  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  £10  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO., 

10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK. 


Read  the  advertisements  in  this  paper. 


EVERY  WAGON  IS  FULLY  WARRANTED. 
These  are  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  strongest 
wagons  of  their  kind  in  the  market.  Every  Farmer 
and  Dairyman  should  hove  one.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 
WATERTOWN  SPItlNIJ  WAGON  CO., 
AVnlertowii,  N.  V. 

WltOUESALK  AQKNCIE8. 

Green  A  Liclitenberger,  2-i  &  26  North  Clinton  Street, 
Chicago,  Ul- 

C.  W.  Shatto,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dalton  Bros.,  Bt.  Louis.  Mo. 

Trumbull,  Reynolds  &  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Deere  ft  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


BOSTON  ft  , N|W  YORK  J 


BIDWELL  Strawberry. 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

En  nfir  hus  the  largest  and  finest  stock 
wM  Kill*  In  the  coun  try,  which  he  offers 
■  I  a  MVL  at  very  tow  rates. 

Catalogue  free.  Address  _ 

E.  P.  ROE, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  YORK,  APRIL  29,  1882. 


PEIOE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2.00  PEH  YEAB, 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  th-a  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 


black  ou  the  belly  and  leg9.  The  darker 
shades  of  red  are  most  desirable.  In  disposi¬ 
tion  they  are  remarkably  mild  and  gentle, 
and  so  docile  they  are  easily  confined.  They 
are  kind  and  careful  mothers,  and  wonderfully 
prolific.  Their  ability  to  digest  and  assimi¬ 
late  food  is  remarkable.  They  are  exceedingly 
hardy.  That  they  are  the  strongest  bred,  aud 
one  of  the  most  valuable  breeds  of  hogs  in  all 
other  respects,  aud  especially  for  hams  and 
bacon,  is  conceded  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  them.  The  proofs  of  the  descent  of  these 
hogs  from  the  early  importations  from  Berk¬ 
shire,  England,  are  now  beyond  dispute,  owing 
to  similarities  in  color  and  form,  and  the  re¬ 
cords  of  old  histories. 


up  by  crossing  with  Chester  Whites,  while 
perhaps  the  majority  which  have  been  crossed 
with  the  more  modern  Berkshires,  have  smaller 
ears,  more  or  less  erect,  with  rounder  and 
more  compact  bodies,  similar  to  the  Black 
Berkshires.  These  hogs  retain  the  capacity 
for  rapid  growth  and  superior  quality  of  flesh 
and  other  excellencies  which  the  original  hogs 


the  Convention  and  agreed  upon  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: — “A  good  specimen  of  a  Jersey  Red 
should  be  red  in  color,  with  a  snout  of  mode¬ 
rate  length;  large  lopped  ears;  small  head  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  length  of  the  body. 
They  should  be  long  in  the  body,  standing 
high  and  rangy  on  their  legs.  Bone  coar  se, 
hairy  tail  and  brush  and  hair  coarse,  inclining 
to  bristles  on  the  back.  They  are  valuable  on 
account  of  their  size  and  strong  constitutions 
and  capacity  for  growth.  They  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  mange.”  I  also  stated  at  this  time  that 
the  reds  are  probably  descended  from  the  old 
importations  of  Berkshires,  which  has  never 
been  disputed ;  and  also  that  they  are  much 
coarser  than  the  improved  swine  of  this 
breed. 

DUROC 

is  a  fancy  name  given  to  red  hogs  which  have 
been  bred  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  fifty- 
nine  years.  A  Mr.  Kelsey,  of  Florida,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  the  owner  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  horse  Duroc.  In  the  year  1S23  Isaac 
Frink,  Esq.,  a  leading  farmer  in  the  town  of 
Milton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  went  to  Mr.  Kel¬ 
sey’s  to  see  this  horse,  and  there  saw  a  red  sow 
with  a  litter  of  pigs,  which  Mr.  Kelsey  said 
he  had  imported  from  England.  Mr.  Frink 
purchased  a  boar  pig  and  took.it  to  his  home 
and  called  it  Duroc,  in  honor  of  the  horse  he 
had  been  to  see.  This  hog  was  remarkable  for 
his  great  length  of  body,  and  was  extensively 
crossed  upon  the  native  hogs  of  Saratoga 
County,  where  the  descendants  are  still  bred. 
The  crosses  of  these  Duroc  hogs  have  been  al¬ 
most  innumerable,  but,  nevertheless,  like  the 
kindred  family,  the  Jersey  Reds,  they  have 
wonderfully  maintained  the  old  Berkshire 
characteristics.  About  52  years  ago  William 
Ensign,  who  lived  25  miles  distant  from  Mr. 
Frink,  obtained  a  pair  of  red  hogs  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  I  understand,  they  are  still 
bred  and  known  as  Red  Berkshires  which  pair 


<l\)£ 


JERSEY  REDS,  DUROCS  AND  RED 
BERKSHIRES. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS, 


RED  BERKSHIRE. 

A  few  years  ago  several  gentlemen  engaged 
in  breeding  these  hogs,  agreed  to  accept  the 
name  of  Red  Berkshire  as  the  exclusive  name 
for  their  hogs,  as  they  were  convinced  this 
was  the  blood  from  which  their  stock  had  de 
scended  and  was  the  true  name.  They  also 
fixed  a  standard  of  characteristics  which  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  original  form  and  peculiar  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  breed ;  which  form  and  features 
were  possessed  by  the  best  types  of  their  hogs. 
This  stai  dard  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  proof 
of  purity  of  blood,  and  will  be  the  means  of 
establishing  a  uniformity  in  the  breed  which 
wili  be  a  guide  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to 
breeders,  and  serve  to  weed  out  cross-bred 
hogs  which  may  have  but  little  similarity 
other  than  the  color.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
breeders  of  Jersey  Reds  have  established  any 
standard  of  characteristics,  but  the  sooner 
they  do  the  sooner  they  will  get  rid  of  the 
pretensions  of  individuals  that  they  possess 
the  only  pure-bred  stock.  The  following  is 
the  riaudard  alluded  to  above  for  Red  Berk¬ 
shire!: 

The  body  should  be  long  and  deep — not 
round,  but  broad  on  the  back  and  holding  the 
width  well  out  lo  the  hips  aud  hams.  The 
head  should  be  small  eonijwred  with  the  body, 
with  the  cheek  broad  and  full,  neck  short  and 
thick;  face  slightly  curved,  with  the  nose 
rather  longer  than  in  English  breeds  ;  ears 
lopped  and  rather  large;  medium  in  bone; 
legs  medium  in  length,  well  set  under  the 


There  are  three  families  of  red  hogs  in 
America,  viz. — Jersey  Red,  Duroc  and  Red 
Berkshire.  Since  I  wrote  the  report  on  the 
first  two  for  the  National  Swine  Breeders’ 
Convention,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in 
the  Autumn  of  1872,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  any  additional  information  regarding  the 
origin  of  the 

JERSEY  reds, 

and  I  can  only  give  in  this  article  the  state¬ 
ments  made  at  that  time,  which  have  not  been 
disputed.  Some  breeders,  however,  latterly, 
make  claims  for  purity  of  blood  and  for  spe¬ 
cial  features  for  the  hogs  of  their  breeding, 
which  do  not  correspond  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  red  hogs  of  New  Jersey. 
Previous  to  the  National  Swine  Breeders’  Con¬ 
vention,  they  were  not  advertised  as  a  distinct 
breed.  They  had  been  crossed  with  Berkshires, 
Chester  Whites,  and  other  breeds,  which  made 
them  considerably  mixed  in  color,  ranging 
from  red  to  red-and-white  and  sandy,  with  the 
variety  in  characteristics  which  such  crosses 
would  make  Here  aud  there  in  the  State, 
ohiefly  in  Burlington  Co.,  farmers  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  individuals  had  kept  the  hogs  of 
their  fathers  as  pure  as  they  could,  and  so  the 
blood  bad  descended  from  one  generation  to 
another,  with  the  characteristic  of  red  color 
more  marked  than  any  other  except  size.  The 
latter  had  been  maintained  to  such  a  degree  in 
the  case  of  these  breeders,  that  the  swine  had 
become  a  breed  of  mammoth  proportions,  and 
instances  a  re  on  record  of  forty  grown  hogs  av¬ 
eraging  703  pounds, 
and  fifty  pigs  aver¬ 
aging  43G  pounds. 

Previous  to  the 
National  Swine 
Breeders’  Conven¬ 
tion,  I  endeavored 
to  find  out  from  cit¬ 
izens  of  New  Jersey 
the  origin  of  their 
red  hogs,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so.  Mr. 

D.  M. Brown,  Wind- 
sor,  N.  J.,  said  he 
had  known  of  them 
as  long  as  he  could 
remember  —  nearly 
fifty  years— but  he 
could  not  find  any 
one  who  could  tell 
where  they  came 

from.  David  Pet-  ,  _ — 

titt,  Salem,  N.  J.t  ; 

wrote  me  that  he  r.£v-- 

recollected  the  red 

hogs  for  thirty 

years,  but  had  never 

heard  of  their  ori- 

More  than  twenty  .  Vs?  ^ 

years  ago  I  saw  in 
Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  hogs  similar  to 
those  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  they  had 
been  for  many  years 
a  common  breed  in 
that  section  of  the  country. 

In  answer  to  advertisements  in  several  agri¬ 
cultural  papers— the  Rural  among  others— 
asking  for  information  regarding  the  origin 
of  J ersey  Red  hogs,  1  did  not  receive  any  re¬ 
plies,  nor  has  any  one  up  to  this  time,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  given  the  desired  information. 
The  characteristics  reported  at  this  time  to 


Red  Berkshire,  Sow,  Queen  of  Saratoga” 
Our  friend  and  correspondent,  Col.  F.  D. 
Curtis,  has  procured  stock  of  pure  Red  Berk¬ 
shire  blood,  which  he  is  now  breeding,  and 
has  also  crossed  them  upon  the  old  Saratoga 
County  stock.  The  sow,  “  Queen  of  Saratoga” 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  one  of 
this  family.  The  Durocs,  or  Red  Berkshire?, 
are  noted  for  their  length  of  body,  deep  sides 
and  large,  full  hams.  They  possess  to  the  full 
est  extent  the  characteristic  of  the  old  Berk¬ 
shires,  which  made  them  famous,  the  large 
proportion  of  lean  meat  mingled  with  the 
fat.  It  is  this  peculiar  feature  which  makes 
them  excellent  bacon  hogs,  and  the  producers 
of  superior  bums.  They  are  a  very  vigorous 
breed,  strong  and  growthy,  and  also  exceed¬ 
ingly  docile  and  prolific.  They  are  in  great 
demand  in  the  West,  as  they  rival  the  Poland 
Chinas,  with  some  superior  merits. 


mm  menu  i>ut  iu  your 

editorial  remarks 
MJwTi  upon  what  I  had  to 

vKJrj  say,  I  am  called  up- 

y  iV  on  to  show  what  the 

Cheshires  can  do  as 
W  to  growth,  etc.,  and 

v  j®  you  now  say  the 

r  flu  statement  to  which 

yV  1  objected  applied  to 

the  “quality  uf  their 
(Berkshi re)'„meat. ’ ’ 
“Had  you  made  that 
~  ~  qualification  in  the 

first  place,  I  should 
not  have  questioned 
the  assertion,  for  I 
cannot  personally 
say  but  it  may  be 
•  true.  The  statement 

was  made  without 
m*2zSt=^  “  any  qualification, 

— —  and  as  thus  made  I 

-  personally  knew  it 

-  7  .  to  be  incorrect. 

It  is  suggested  by 
you  that  the  cross  I 
used  was  not  of  the 
large,  thrifty  kind. 
I  reply,  the  Commu¬ 
nity  had  the  largest  Berkshires  I  ever  saw. 
You  say:  *‘  We  have  often  seen  specimens  of 
this  breed  (Berkshire)  that  would  dress  from 
400  to  600  pounds  at  16  to  20  months  of  age;” 
and  ask  what  my  Cheshires  will  weigh.  One 
pig  from  a  litter  was  thought,  when  young, 
not  quite  fit  for  shipping;  it  was,  therefore^ 
castrated,  then  fattened  and  killed  when  ex- 
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RED  BERKSHIRE  SOW  “  QUEEN  OF  SARATOGA— From  a  Photograph— Fig.  129 

of  pigs  were  also  crossed  upon  the  hogs  of  the  body  and  wide  apart;  cut  up  high  in  the  flank; 

vicinity.  The  offspring  of  these  red  hogs  ex-  hams  broad,  full,  and  well  down  to  the  hock ; 

tended  to  the  neighboring  counties,  and  made  hair  medium  in  fineness  and  thickness,  usually 
for  themselves  a  high  reputation.  There  has  straight,  sometimes  wavy  and  inclining  to 

been  no  fixed  type  for  a  Duroc  other  than  red,  bristles  on  the  top  of  the  shoulders;  tail  hairy 

as  different  breeders  followed  their  own  taste  and  heavy  ;  color  red,  ranging  from  dark 

and  convenience  in  crossing.  As  a  result,  some  glossy  cherry  to  light  yellowish  red,  with 

had  lopped  ears,  an  original  mark,  and  kept  brownish  hairs  and  occasionally  flecks  of 
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actly  eight  months  and  fourteen  days  old, 
and  the  dressed  carcass  weighed  416  pounds. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  fed  an  entire  litter  of  nine 
Cheshire  pigs.  They  were  killed  when  nine 
months  and  one  day  old,  and  the  nine  aver¬ 
aged  406  pounds.  This  neighbor  is  a  deacon 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  vouches  for 
the  exact  truth  of  the  statement.  Everybody 
in  this  section,  where  the  Cheshire  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hog  raised,  knows  that  they  will  outgrow 
a  Berkshire  on  the  average. 

As  to  quality  of  meat,  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  get  at  the  facta  in  the  case  than  to 
apply  to  the  butchers  who  are  constantly  hand¬ 
ling  hoth  Ctaesli  ires  and  Berkshi  res.  I,  to-day, 
asked  Mr.  Angel  (of  the  firm  of  Kenney  ft 
Angel,  who  has  constantly  been  cutting  up 
hogs  for  a  great  many  years,  and  who  has 
handled  thousands  of  both  Chesbires  and 
Berkshi  res)  to  give  me  the  exact  facts  in  the 
case,  a'  the  same  time  showing  him  my  former 
article  and  your  comments  thereon.  His  an¬ 
swer  was  as  follows,  as  nearly  as  I  can  word  it; 
“  I  think  the  Chesbires  have  a  little  more  fat 
on  the  outside  of  the  ham.  The  Berkshire  has 
very  thin  pork  along  the  back  over  the  ribs, 
which  grows  thicker  towards  the  belly,  where 
it.  is  thicker  than  uny  where  else — a  great  fault, 
as  the  pork  should  be  thick  over  the  back  and 
thin  on  the  belly.  The  Berkshire  side  is  not  as 
good  for  bacon  as  the  Cheshi  re.  For  the  butcher 
to  cut  up  on  I  he  block,  all  things  considered, 
the  Cheshire  is  much  superior.  It  cuts  up  meat 
better  for  retail.  The  quality  of  the  meat  is 
just  as  good.  It  must  be  so,  for  they  are  just 
as  fine  boned  as  the  Berkshire.7’  So  much  for 
the  butcher. 

The  fact  is  simply  this — the  Chesbires  are 
just  as  fine  as  the  Berkshire,  and  grow  larger. 
Chesbires,  on  the  average,  will  outweigh  any 
breed  at  nine  months.  Accept  thanks  for 
your  assurance  of  future  sales  if  my  state¬ 
ments  are  correct.  I  will  only  add,  on  that 
poiat,  that  1  have  always  been  able  to  sell  for 
breeding  purposes  all  I  could  raise,  and  could 
have  sold  last  season  twice  as  many  as  I  did 
if  I  had  had  them.  Allow  me  to  state  one  fact 
more  that  I  am  just  a  little  proud  of,  which  is 
that  within  five  years  I  have  shipped  76  times 
to  men  I  had  sold  to  before,  and  that  I  now 
have  on  hand  orders  from  eight  more  who 
have  had  pigs  of  me.  Of  course,  if  my  Chesh- 
ires  did  not  answer  the  description,  people 
would  uot  buy  of  me  the  second  time. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  W.  Davis. 


THE  CARE  AND  REARING  OF  LAMBS. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


To  be  a  good  shepherd  one  should  understand 
well  how  to  care  for  the  lambs.  In  some 
branches  of  sheep  herding  the  lambs  are  the 
most  profitable  part  of  the  flock,  selling  for 
more  than  the  ram  would,  were  it  ready  for 
the  butcher.  And  wherever  a  flock  is  kept 
within  24  hours  by  express  of  a  lurge  city 
market,  the  lambs  will  bring  more  than  the 
ewes,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  market  in 
good  season  and  in  the  right  condition.  But 
it  is  the  fine  art  of  sheep  keeping  to  rear 
lambs  for  market  successfully,  and  et,  like  all 
the  fine  arts  it  is  very  easy  to  be  done  when 
one  knows  how.  Although  it  is  too  late  nowj 
for  this  season,  to  set  about  raising  lambs  for 
market,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock  in  this  business,  and  to  look  ahead  a 
year  or  nearly  so  before  one  can  get  into  it. 
It  may  therefore  be  seasonable  to  discuss  the 
matter  while  the  present  crop  of  lambs  are 
being  offered  up,  with  the  additions  of  mint 
sauce  and  Florida  green  peas,  on  the  Easter 
tables.  And  the  first  requisite,  of  course,  is  a 
flock  of  ewes.  But  something  comes  even 
before  that.,  and  this  is  a  place  to  keep  the 
flock,  and  this  is  the  thing  needful  to  think 
about  just  now. 

We  want  a  field  in  which  we  can  turn 
a  score  or  two  of  young  thrifty  ewes 
about  next  July.  A  clover  stubble  is  just  the 
thing  for  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  clover 
aftermath  for  this  flock.  An  oat  stubble  is  a 
good  place  for  them  if  it  is  to  be  left  fallow 
and  a  poor  weedy  pasture  will  answer  very 
well,  if  some  little  extra  food,  such  as  bran, 
oats  or  wheat  screenings,  can  be  given  in  the 
field.  And  the  flock  may  be  selected  at  any 
time,  a  few  can  be  picked  up  and  a  bargain 
secured.  Otherwise  the  ewes  should  not  be 
purchased  until  the  place  and  the  time  are 
ready.  Then,  three  or  four-year  old,  good- 
sized  grade  Merino,  or  common  native  ewes, 
may  be  picked  up  as  they  offer;  and  a  Hamp¬ 
shire  or  a  South  Down  ram  one  year  old  past 
be  purchased  to  run  with  the  ewes.  For  this 
purpose  I  would  as  soon  have  lambs  in 
January  or  in  December  as  in  February  or 
March.  March  is  a  bad  month  for  lambs  to 
come  in,  the  cold,  raw  winds  are  worse  than 
zero  of  a  calm,  sunny  January  day.  A  young 
ram  a  year  or  less  old  can  be  purchased  at  this 
season,  when  there  is  very  little  call  for  them, 


or  much  less  money  than  next  Summer,  when 
every  one  wanting  one,  is  in  a  hurry  to  supply 
himself.  So  that  this  is  another  preparation 
for  the  business  that  can  be  made  now  with 
advantage  and  economy. 

But  some  farmers  now  have  lambs  on  their 
hands  and  want  to  do  the  best  they  can  with 
them.  Some  do  loo  much  and  so  effect  very 
little  good,  for  a  lamb  cannot  be  forced  with 
food  very  safely  or  successfully  It  can 
digest  the  ewe’s  milk  best,  and  that  is  therefore 
the  best  food,  so  that  to  feed  the  lamb  the 
shepherd  must  feed  the  ewe,  and  thus  increase 
and  enrich  the  lamb’s  natural  food.  When  a 
lauib  is  completely  disowned  and  abandoned 
by  t.he  ewe,  it  may  be  raised  to  a  good  sheep 
by  means  of  cow’s  milk,  but  a  fat  market 
lamb  was  never,  or  hardly  ever,  thus  raised. 
The  best  lamb  ever  sent  to  the  market  by  the 
wi  iter  was  one  that  was  a  general  robber, 
stealing  up  to  the  ewes,  behind,  and  sucking 
them,  the  ewes  quietly  grazing  all-oblivious 
of  the  substitute  n,  until,  suspecting  something, 
they  would  turn  suddenly  and  send  away  the 
thief.  A  ewe  that  has  lost  her  lamb  may  be 
made  foster-mother  to  one  or  even  two  or 
three,  and  lambs  so  fostered  will  grow  amaz¬ 
ingly,  and  become  very  fat  and  heavy.  It  is 
even  a  risky  thing  to  begin  feeding  bran  or 
oats  to  a  lamb  before  it  is  two  months  old  lest 
the  unwonted  food  should  disorder  the  dlges 
tive  functions,  and  the  lamb  go  back  instead 
of  forward.  But  if  done  very  cautiously  the 
lamb  may  be  benefited.  The  habit  of  the 
writer  lias  been  to  take  some  of  the  finest  of 
the  clover  hay,  specially  put  aside  for  the 
lambs  and  their  darns  at  this  period,  and  cut 
it  into  chaff,  wetting  it  and  spriukling  a  little 
flue  bran  and  corn  and  oats  very  finely  ground, 
over  it.,  and  mixuig  it  evenly;  when  the  ewes 
are  fed,  a  little  of  this  fodder  is  put  into  a 
small  trough  outside  of  the  ewe’s  pens,  where 
the  lambs  cau  get  through  u  small  opening  to 
it.  By  and  by  they  find  it  and  begin  to  nibble 
a  little  and  soon  w  ill  come  and  take  a  feed 
several  times  a  day  if  it  is  provided  for  them. 
A  quart  is  enough  at  first  for  1U  or  12  lambs, 
but  in  a  week  or  two,  after  getting  used  to  it, 
each  one  will  eat  a  pint  a  duy  of  the  mixed 
food.  This  is  very  useful  to  them  when  on 
fresh  grass,  as  it  prevents  the  tendency  of  the 
grass  to  scour  the  lambs.  This  Jood  should 
also  be  coutiuued  for  the  ewes  as  the  young 
gra-s  aud  herbuge  eaten  by  them  will  have 
the  same  effect,  through  them,  upon  the  lambs. 
Every  threatened  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs  should  be  watched  lor  aud  anticipated, 
for  one  day’s  sicknets  will  require  a  week  of 
i  ecovery  and  may  easily  knock  off  five  pounds 
from  the  weight  of  the  lauib  when  it  goes  to 
market.  Over-feeding  is  the  great  aud  ever¬ 
present  danger.  The  lambs  are  doing  well, 
aud  one  is  so  upt  to  think  a  little  more  feed 
will  make  them  do  a  little  better;  aud  a  iittlo 
more  yet  will  do  yet  a  little  more.  But  the 
verge  is  overstepped  all  at  once  and  the  lambs 
ure  off  their  feed,  or  their  ears  droop  and  they 
hang  their  hesds  and  look  rough  and  harsh. 
Then  the  feeder’s  little  profit  has  gone  and  all 
his  care  and  trouble  have  come  to  naught. 
“Let  well  enough  alone, ’’  and  “  Make  haste 
slowly,”  will  apply  very  forcibly  to  this 
business. 

If  tee  lambs  are  to  be  kept,  all  this  care  and 
trouble  may  still  be  profitably  spent  upon  them 
excepting  so  far  as  that  they  do  not  require  to 
be  kept  fat.  But  a  grow  ing  lamb  of  the  right 
kind  will  get  fat,  aud  if  it  is  thin,  it  is  in  a 
poor  way;  and  if  we  want  good  sheep  we  must 
make  good  lambs  to  begin  with.  A  lamb  of 
40  pounds  at  three  months,  will,  if  it  goes  on 
as  it  has  begun,  make  a  150-pouud  sheep  at 
two  years, and  where  the  lambs  cannot  be  con¬ 
veniently  sold,  the  next  profitable  thing  to  do 
with  one  is  to  make  a  heavy  two-year-old  of 
it. 

A  word  or  two  in  regard  to  operating  on 
lambs.  Market  lambs  do  not  require  docking 
or  castration.  But  those  to  be  kept  should  be 
operated  on  when  a  week  old.  The  tail  is 
then  easily  cut,  the  bone  bei  ng  soft  and  cartil¬ 
aginous,  and  the  vessels  bleed  very  little. 
Indeed  the  Jambs  at  that  age  don’t  seem  to 
care  in  the  least  for  the  operation  five  minutes 
after  it  has  been  performed.  The  operation 
is  best  performed  by  two  peisons;  one  holds 
the  lamb  under  his  arm  and  taking  ihe  tail  in 
both  hands,  draws  the  skin  upwards  as  far  as 
he  cau,  the  other  with  a  pair  of  sharp  sheep 
shears,  or  other  shears,  clips  the  tail  through 
at  a  stroke  about  two  inches  from  the  rump. 
The  loose  skin  returns  over  the  stump,  a  pinch 
of  powdered  hlue  stone  applied  cauterizes  the 
wound,  and  the  lamb  will  be  skipping  about 
very  soon  afterwards.  Castration  of  a  week  or 
10-duys  old  lamb  is  as  easily  performed.  The 
lamb  is  placed  upon  its  back  on  the  operator’s 
kuees,  the  scrotum,  very  small  at  this  time,  is 
held  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  aud  clipped 
off  bodily  with  a  pair  of  shears.  A  pinch  of 
sugar  is  the  best  to  apply  to  the  wound  and 
if  a  plaster  of  cob-web  is  laid  upon  it  the 
bleeding  will  very  quickly  stop.  Persons  who 
have  practiced  this  method  for  years  never 
lost  a  lamb,  while  a  three  or  four-months  old 
lamb  suffers  excruciatingly  from  the  opera¬ 


tion  and  its  bleating  and  complaining  give  a 
sore  heart  to  the  tender  owners  of  these  gen¬ 
tle  creatures.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
emasculated  older  lambs  are  lost  by  neglect  of 
the  precaution  of  ojiening  the  scrotum  at  the 
very  bottom  and  of  putting  a  little  plug  of 
wool  into  the  opening  to  keep  it  free  and  clear 
of  the  suppuration. 


Grading-  up  a  Flock. 

Some  five  years  ago,  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  the  Rural,  I  obtained  a  few  fine- 
wooled  sheep  at  a  very  low  price.  I  then 
bought  a  pure-bred  Cotswold  ram,  the  best  I 
could  find,  and  I  had  to  go  a  good  many  miles 
to  find  one,  for  the  most  of  the  sheep  about 
here  were  of  the  scrub  kind.  After  crossing 
with  this  ram  for  three  years  I  then  sold  him 
for  a  good  price  and  bought  a  better  one  than 
the  first.  I  bought  him  when  a  lamb,  and  at 
one  year  old  he  sheared  fourteen  pounds  of 
clean  washed  wool  of  very  fine  quality.  I 
now"  have  one  of  the  finest  flocks  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  man  who  bought  my 
wool  last  Spring  said  he  had  bought  wool  for 
tw  enty  years,  and  my  flock  averaged  the  most 
pounds  per  head  of  any  whose  clip  he  had  ever 
bought.  I  took  premiums  in  five  classes  at  the 
last  county  fair.  The  cost  of  improvement 
has  been  very  little,  while  the  money  gained 
in  the  present  value  of  the  flock  and  the  sales 
from  them,  has  been  enough  to  pay  for  the 
Rural  as  long  as  I  live  (and  then  have  some 
left),  and  it  is  to  the  Rural  that  the  credit 
is  mostly  due.  Henry  Wood. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- - 

My  Experience  with  Sheep. 

I  commenced  w'ith  sixteen  of  the  native 
sheep  that  did  not  average  over  2%  pounds  of 
wool  per  head,  but  soon  increased  my  flock  to 
25  or  30  head,  wit  h  an  average  w  eight  of  more 
than  8X  pounds  of  wool,  without  goiug  out  of 
the  flock  to  do  it.  lu  the  first  place,  1  selected 
the  best  lambs  to  keep,  killing  off  the  poorest 
(contrary  to  the  usual  custom),  and  from  the 
Fall,  when  1  took  them  up  for  Winter,  I  kept 
them  iu  the  yard  until  the  grass  got  a  fair  start 
in  the  Spring.  I  never  kept  the  buck  from 
them,  but  had  the  lambs  come  as  early  as  they 
chose.  I  fed  a  small  mess  of  outs  three  or  four 
times  a  week  in  addition  to  their  hay,  and 
when  they  began  to  drop  their  lambs  I  gave 
them  a  feed  of  rutabagas  daily,  in  addition  to 
their  other  feed.  My  lambs  came  along  strong 
and  hearty;  to  lose  a  lamb  was  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  w.  s. 


fy  Slpiarixm. 


BEES. 

PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


The  name  of  Grimm  is  very  familiar  to  . 
American  apiarists.  If  we  except  the  grand 
trio,  Langstrotb,  Quinby  and  Wagoner,  there 
is  no  one  more  worthy  to  be  remembered  with 
the  warmest  gratitude  and  admiration  than 
Adam  Grimm  Like  the  great  Quinby,  he 
pointed  out  the  possibilities  of  apiculture  aud 
the  way  to  its  successful  practice,  and,  what,  is 
better,  he  actually  demonstrated,  as  did 
Quinby,  that  more  than  he  said  was  actually 
true. 

I  have  lately  had  a  very  interesting  visit 
from  Mr.  George  Grimm,  son  of  the  late  Adam 
Grimm,  who  has  so  fully  donned  the  mantle  of 
his  father  that,  uuly  twenty  two  years  old,  it 
has  seldom  been  my  privilege  to  meet  a  more 
sensible  and  intelligent  apiarist.  As  much  of 
the  experience  of  Mr,  Grimm  is  of  general 
interest,  and  well  worthy  to  be  copied  by 
others,  I  will  send  a  brief  chapter  of  it  for  the 
bee  keeping  readers  of  the  Rural. 

Mr.  Grimm  may  be  classed  with  Hnrbison, 
Captain  Hetherington,  D.  A.  Jones  and  James 
Heddon,  who  keep  bees,  not  by  the  tens  or  the 
scores,  but  by  the  hundreds.  And  to  quote  his 
own  language,  “  I  am  like  father;  1  keep  bees 
not  for  the  fun,  though  there  is  nothing  else  I 
like  so  well,  not  for  the  study  and  research 
into  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  business, 
though  I  recognize  the  value  of  such  study 
and  research,  aud  flud  iu  it  exceeding  pleasure 
whenever  my  time  permits  me  to  indulge  in 
this  direction,  but  for  the  money.”  Like  his 
father,  his  aim  and  attempt  is  not  a  vain  one. 
Unlike  most  bee  keepers  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Grimm  came  through  the  Winter  of  1880  and 
18SI  with  almost  no  loss,  aud  so  entered  on  the 
season  of  1881  under  excellout  conditions. 
His  sales  last  season  were  upward  of  12,000, 
and  this  Spring  will  be  even  greater,  and  still 
leave  him  more  bees  than  he  had  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Spring  one  year  ago.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  startling  results,  he  gave  less 
than  half  of  his  time  during  the  year  to  his 
bees  and  at  no  time  had  more  than  two  men 
engaged  to  help  him,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
had  he  more  than  one  man  to  help  him.  Of 
course,  uot  every  man  could  do  as  well  us  this. 
Mr.  Grimm  has  the  valuable  prestige  of  being 
the  son  of  a  very  successful  father.  This  not 


only  helps  his  sales,  but  the  excellent  meth  od 
of  his  father  were  learned  so  young  and  so 
impressed  by  every-day  practice,  that  he 
teight  almost  be  said  to  have  inherited  them. 
Again,  he  knows  his  business,  and,  perhaps 
best  of  all,  he  attends  to  everything  in  season. 

Like  all  of  our  successful  apiarists  who  do 
things  on  ?o  laree  a  scale,  Mr.  Grimm  has  sev¬ 
eral  apiaries,  and  practices  moving  Lis  bees  so 
ns  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  bee- forage 
in  the  region  about  him. 

Mr.  Grimm  prefers  a  simple  Langstioth 
hive,  wdth  the  loug  shallow  frame  preferred 
by  Mr.  Langstroth,  the  large  portico,  and  an 
immovable  bottom  board.  He  has  tried  the 
Gallup  frame,  and  thinks  it  excellent,  but  for 
an  apiarist  who  does  things  on  the  extensive 
scale  that  he  does,  it  is  not  the  hive.  To  move 
the  bees  as  frequently  ns  he  does,  it  is  all-im¬ 
portant  that  preparation  for  moving  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  shortest  possible  time.  His  bot¬ 
tom  board  is  already  fastened.  To  ventilate,  he 
has  only  to  cover  the  large  portico  with  wire 
gauze.  His  frames  rest  on  notched  rabbits, 
and  set  into  a  notched  piece  which  runs  along 
on  the  bottom  at  the  000161'  of  his  hives,  so 
they  are  always  secure  against  movement, 
even  though  the  hive  is  roughly  handled, 
when  the  bees  are  being  moved.  With  this 
arrangement  the  only  thing  required  to  pre¬ 
pare  bees  for  being  moved  is  to  nail  the  wire 
gauze  on  to  the  portico,  and  nail  the  top. 
Where  bees  are  to  be  moved  as  Mr.  Grimm 
moves  them,  the  above  arrangement  has  ob¬ 
vious  advantages.  Mr.  G.  finds  it  necessary, 
with  his  Langstroth  frames,  to  keep  special 
nucleus  hives  of  small  size,  but  be  considers 
the  advantages  named  more  than  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  these  extra  nucleus  hives. 
With  such  frames  as  the  Gallup,  which  are 
about  a  foot  square,  the  hives  and  frames  are 
admirable  for  queen  rearing,  and  so  the  apiar¬ 
ist  does  not  have  to  supply  any  special  hives 
for  queen  rearing. 

Mr,  Grimm  is  a  firm  believer  iucellar  winter¬ 
ing,  and  with  good  reason,  on  the  principle 
that  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  iu  the 
eating  ”  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  safest 
and  most  economical  method  for  wintering 
bees  is  to  use  a  good  cellar.  Many  condemn 
cellar  wintering,  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
failed  to  winter  succe-sf ul ly  by  this  method. 
But  successful  wintering,  even  in  a  ceUar, 
demands  more  than  a  cellar;  it  demands  a 
cellar  so  made  as  to  preserve  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature.  Let  the  temperature  fall  too  low, 
or  rise  too  high,  and  remain  so  for  uny  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  the  bees  are  sure  to  die. 
Such  ventilation  is  required,  too,  as  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  atmosphere  in  a  sweet  condition. 
Mr.  Grimm  looks  to  these  matters  and  he 
succeeds. 

Mr.  Grimm  clips  the  wings  of  the  queens. 
It  is  strange  that  every  one  does  not  do  so. 
This  secures  against  loss  of  colonies,  and 
makes  it  far  easier  to  hive  colonies  when  they 
swarm.  Lastly,  Mr.  Grimm  owns  two  farms 
in  whiehhe  has  a  lar  larger  investment  than 
in  his  bees,  and  yet  he  says  that  the  cash 
proceeds  from  the  bees  far  exceed  the  income 
from  the  farms. 


(I'nlomoloiRcal. 


WIRE-WORMS  AND  CUT-WORMS. 


What  is  commonly  known  as  the  European 
wire-worm  is  the  larva  or  grub  of  the  Spring 
Beetle  or  Elater,  and  is  not  to  tie  confounded 
with  what  some  entomologists  call  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wire-worm.  The  latter  is  a  species  of 
Juius  (Packard)  or  lulus  (Harris),  better 
kuowu  as  the  Millipedes,  so  named  from  its 
numerous  feet.  The  European  wire-worm 
has  but  six  feet,  and  is  said  to  live  in  the 
larval  state  not  less  than  five  years,  during 
which  time  it  carries  ou  its  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion. 

The  common  “cut- worm”  is  also  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  wire  worm,  though  the 
former  is  the  larva  of  a  moth  belonging  to  a 
group  called  Agrofcidlans  the  m  'mbers 
of  which,  like  the  true  wire-worm,  are  the 
enemies  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  grass,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  difference  iu  appearance  aud 
size  of  the  common  cut-worm  and  the  wire- 
worm  is  so  great  that  but  a  brief  description 
of  the  two  is  necessary.  The  former  varies 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  andaffm  If  iu  length, 
is  of  dark  ashen-gray  color,  with  a  brown 
head,  a  horny,  black  plate  on  the  first  and 
last  rings,  and  black  spots  on  all  rings 
and  may  be  characterized  as  a  thick, 
greasy  -  looking  caterpillar.  The  latter — 
the  wire-worm — is  long,  cylindrical,  hard¬ 
bodied  and  generally  of  a  buff  or  a  yellowish- 
red  color.  It  has  only  six  legs,  appended  to 
the  thorax,  and  a  slight  prop-leg  on  the  last 
ring  of  the  body. 

The  wire- worms  are  exceedingly  destructive, 
livlugon  the  roots  of  different  grains,  and  on 
potatoes,  turnips  and  other  garden  vegetables. 
The  eggs  are  deposited,  to  the  greatest  extent, 
in  old  pastures  and  in  soil  that  is  not  often 
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disturbed  by  the  plow,  and  when  the  larva 
hateUes  out,  it  makes  tne  grass  roots  its  favor¬ 
ite  lood.  it  is  long-lived  aud  stroug-lived, 
and  is,  ttierefore,  hard  to  destroy. 

Remedies. 

Numerous  remedies  have  been  suggested  for 
this  peat,  a  few  of  wilted  we  present  to  our 
readers,  ni  view  of  tUe  mauy  queries  wo  ure 
constantly  receiving  Concerning  remedies  or 
preventives  lor  tUe  ravages  ot  me  wire- worm. 
Prof.  Cyrus  i'nomas  says  that  the  starving 
process,  he  is  satisUed,  is  the  best  piacucal 
metnod  of  ligutuig  them  except  m  small 
areas  such  us  garden  plots,  where  hunt¬ 
ing  them  out  may  sometimes  be  followed. 
If  they  are  to  be  starved  ihey  must  be  de¬ 
prived  ot  food,  and  Ltns  moans  keeping  the 
ground  perfectly  free  ot  vegetation,  riunply 
allowing  tue  held  to  remain  fallow  one,  or 
even  two,  years  is  not  sufficient;  one  gear’s 
fallow  with  the  ground  kept  wed  and  deeply 
stirred  aud  hoe  ot  Weeds  and  grass,  will  be 
more  elfectual  than  Lvvice  the  time  without 
this  precaution.  Strong  lime  plowed  iu  dry, 
in  late  Spring  or  early  Summer,  will  probably 
prove  advautageous,  and  assist  hi  driving 
these  worms  a  way.  A  dry  season  is  best  for 
the  starving  process. 

For  capturing  tue  wire  worms  ou  a  small 
scale,  an  elfectual  remedy  is  to  scatter  pieces 
of  cut  potatoes  iu  the  rows  throughout  the 
garden,  aud  the  worms  will  collect  upon  them 
to  leed,  or  gather  beneath  them.  The  pieces 
shuuid  be  examined  every  morning  and  the 
insects  cuptured  uud  killed.  Since  this  worm 
eats'  into  the  seed  alter  it  is  planted,  it  may 
be  found  desirable  to  sunk  Lhe  seed  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  copperas  or  saltpeter,  and  roll  it  in  dry, 
air  slaked  Inue,  or  mix  every  pound  of  seed 
with  halt  a  pound  of  sulphur  and  sow  them 
together.  Dust  trom  forges,  couimou  salt, 
ashes,  lime  aud  plaster  are  also  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  the  ashes,  charcoal  dust  aud  the  like 
to  be  tnoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  There 
is,  of  course,  more  or  less  uncertainty  about 
these  latter  remedies,  aud  the  best  advice  we 
can  give  for  tue  protection  of  held  crops  i  mm 
the  lavages  of  this  msect  is  the  fallow  system 
spoken  ot  above,  aud  tor  garden  crops,  the 
potato-trap  method,  or  hand  digging. 

Cue  Worms. 

The  cut-worms  are  the  larva  of  the  Dart 
Moth  01  Agrotis,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  Harris  mentions  the  cabbage 
Cut-worm,  the  corn  Cut- worm  aud  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Winter  dart  moth,  the 
Eagle-moth  aud  the  Antler- uiotb,  the  lat¬ 
ter  bemg  strictly  a  European  species.  Riley 
speaks  of  the  Large  Black  Cut-worm,  the  YV- 
marked  Cut-worm,  the  Dale  Cut-worm  aud 
Cochran  s  Cut-worm,  Tue  last  mentioned  as¬ 
cends  tue  apple,  pear  aud  grape  uud  eats  oil 
the  fruit  buds.  However,  as  to  the  common 
species  of  the  cut-worm,  a  remedy  that  cun 
be  sucessfuiiy  used  with  one  can  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  another,  and  a  consideration  of  geu- 
ei  ai  remedies  is  sutlicieut  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose. 

Among  remedies  which  have  been  tried 
with  good  success  w  e  note  the  spnuklmg  of 
uulaached  wood  ashes  or  air  slaked  lime  close 
about  the  stems  ot  plants;  or  cover  the  grouud 
about  the  plants  with  fresh  puie  sawdust; 
wet  the  sawdust  with  gas-tar  water  diluted  or 
with  u  strong  decootian  of  tobacco,  come 
protect  their  cabbage  plants  from  cut-worms 
by  wrapping  a  walnut  or  hickory  leaf  around 
the  stem,  before  planting  out,  or  paper  may 
answer  tue  same  purpose.  Ou  a  small  scale, 
asm  a  garden,  no  remedy  is  so  sure  ua  dig 
ging  up  the  ••  grubs”  w-ilti  a  stick  and  crush¬ 
ing  tuem  with  tue  foot.  It  is  the  only  certain 
method  of  putting  uu  end  to  the  trouble. 
YY  uere  cut-worms  are  abundant  iu  the  Held, 
the  i allowing  remedy  spoken  of  above  under 
wire- worms  is  the  surest.  As  a  preventive 
from  injury  to  iruic  buds  by  the  cut-worm 
which  ascends  trees,  Mr.  Cochran,  after 
whom  the  iuseot  wa->  named,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing:  iuko  a  tin  tube,  six  inches  long,  opened 
on  one  side,  uud  close  it  about  the  truuk  of 
the  tree,  it  must  tit  closely  and  enter  the 
grouud  an  iueh  or  so.  He  prououuces  this 
effectual. 


Eggs  of  Bruch  lis  Fabm,  the  Bean  Weevil. 

Last  October  a  quantity  ot  bush  beans  aud 
Lima  beaus  were  guthered  in  my  gurden  and 
put  in  the  garret  for  seed  next  Spring.  Iu  a 
few  days  wo  were  annoyed  by  the  presence  of 
numbers  of  the  little  beuu-wcevilstlying  about 
iu  the  house.  Oue  of  them  alighted  ou  the 
back  of  iuy  sou’s  hand,  and  not  being  dis- 
tui  bed,  laid  seme  tiny  white  spots,  then  flew 
oil',  i  transferred  these  spots  to  the  micro¬ 
scope,  when  they  proved  to  be  three  perfect 
eggs,  two  of  them  bciug  agglutinated  together, 
side  by  side.  They  were  white  and  smooth, 
of  oval  form,  4-5  rnui.  in  length  and  about  half 
that  in  thickness.  The  eggs  were  exhibited  at 
the  January  meeting  of  the  N.  J.  State  Mi¬ 
croscopical  Society,  but  they  had  not  kept 
their  form  well,  haviug  been  for  over  two 
mouths  mounted  in  balsam.  I  was  very  par¬ 
ticular  to  examine  the  beetles  iu  both  kinds  of 


beans.  They  were  the  same,  although  the  bush 
beans  were  much  the  worse  infested,  as  mauy 
as  five  beetles  emerging  in  some  iustauces 
from  oue  beau.  I  have  at  this  writing  num¬ 
bers  of  the  beans  containing  the  live  beetles 
and  larvae  in  different  stages. 

Freehold,  N.  J.  s.  i>. 


tion,  except  in  certain  special  soils  composed 
largely  of  sand  and  peat,  oue  or  both.  These 
berries,  like  the  chtstuuc,  are  seldom  if  ever 
found  growing  on  calcareous  sods, and  it  would 
be  folly  to  piaut  them  there.  The  same  is  in 
some  degree  true  of  the  low  running  black¬ 
berry  of  the  sandy  pine  lauds  ot  New  England. 


farm  topics. 


SOME  HORTICULTURAL  AND  OTHER 
NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


After  a  series  of  dry  and  hot  Summers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  noi  th  of  Cairo,  we 
appear  to  have  entered  upon  a  compensating 
series  of  moist,  wet  aud  comparatively  cool 
seasons,  which  will  prove  favorable  to  plan  ting 
out  orchards,  shrubs  and  vines.  For  the  two 
or  three  years  previous  to  1881,  severe  Summer 
droughts  extended  over  greater  or  less  areas 
aud  last  year  they  were  nearly  universal. 
During  all  these  years,  much  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  work  started  came  to  nought,  aud,  all 
things  considered,  there  is  a  greater  call  than 
for  a  long  time  for  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 
Judgiug  trom  the  experiences  of  the  past,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  if  there  is  not  an  excess  of 
rainfall  for  this  and  the  two  or  three  Sum¬ 
mers  coming,  there  is  nothing  to  be  uppre- 
hended  from  severe  drought  and  little  or 
nothing  to  be  feared  of  a  repetition  of  the 
enormous  losses  which  followed  planting  in 
certaiu  great  sections  in  ’79  and  ’80  and  over  the 
whole  Western  country  in  1881.  The  published 
tables  of  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  the  State  Ento¬ 
mologist  of  liliuiois,  show  that  these  dry  aud 
wet  weather  epochs  appear  with  considerable 
regularity  every  seveu  yeurs,  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  cereals  aud  fruits  from  bisect  depre¬ 
dators  are  synchronous  with  the  dry  seasons, 
that  crops  suffer  from  excessively  wet  weather 
in  rainy  seasons,  and,  finally,  that  the  fruitful 
years  are  those  which  occupy  a  mean  between 
the  two.  But  for  the  soils  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  there  is  rarely  raiufall  enough  to  in¬ 
jure  young  nursery  stock  for  the  first  or 
second  j  ear  after  planting,  and  therefore  if 
the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1882  should  prove 
to  be  wet,  it  would  be  rather  advantageous 
than  otherwise.  Let  those,  then,  whose  planta¬ 
tions  have  failed  aud  brought  nothing  but  loss 
aud  disappointment  for  three  or  four  years* 
fear  not  to  make  another  trial  now,  for  it  is 
certain  as  almost  anything  in  the  future,  that 
two  or  three  good  seasons  for  horticultural 
planters  arc  before  us.  N  ursery  men  ought  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  facts  as 
to  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  and  in  so  doing 
they  would  be  able  to  advertise  to  the  public 
the  best  epochs  or  periods  for  planting  aud 
advise  their  patrons  without  leading  them 
astray. 

I  sometimes  think  we  do  not  sufficiently 
respect  the  physiological  aud  other  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  trees,  shrubs  uud  vines,  when  we 
choose  them  for  this,  that  or  the  other  soil 
and  situation.  J ust  now  there  appears  to  be 
a  boom  got  up  for  the  benefit  ot  the  native 
chestnut.  It  is  claimed  it  will  do  well  in 
almost  any  soil  and  section  and  that  uo  oue 
can  go  far  wroug  in  planting  it  where  trees 
are  wanted  for  shade,  shelter  or  ornaluenc. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  chesnul  of  all  our  valuable 
forest  trees  is  particular  about  the  land  it 
grows  on.  On  the  rich  loams  of  the  West 
most  of  which  are  underlaid  by  a  compact 
aud  calcareous  olue  clay,  where  the  Burr  Oak, 
the  walnut,  the  Blue  Ash,  the  Sugar  Maple  aud 
many  other  valuable  timber  trees  do  excep¬ 
tionally  well  aud  attuin  gigantic  proportions* 
the  chesuut  infallibly  dies  within  ten  or  fifteen 
years  after  planting.  But  on  gravelly  or  saudy 
soil,  or  where  beneath  a  rich  loam  there  is  a 
deposit  of  porous  sand  or  gravel,  the  chestnut 
may  be  safely  planted.  If  an  indorsement  of 
these  statements  is  needed  let  me  quote  the 
lion  Jardinier  which  says,  “The  chestnut 
grows  with  vigor  in  silicious  sands  where  it 
lives  many  centuries  aud  attains  remarkable 
proportions,  but  it  inevitably  perishes  iu  cal¬ 
careous  soils  and  subsoils.” 


Then  there  Is  the  quince,  which  very  few 
soils  suit,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  its  limited 
cultivation:  that  too  requires  an  open  and 
porous  subsoil  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  charac¬ 
ter,  where  permunent  and  abundant  moisture 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the  feeding  roots.  The 
largest  quince  bushes  and  bearing  the  most 
fruit,  which  ever  came  under  the  writer’s 
notice,  were  on  the  bottom  lauds  of  the  Miss 
issippi  River  in  Missouri  opposite  Cairo,  where 
the  water  to-day  Hows  fully  forty  feet  above 
the  soil  or  surface  where  l  saw  them  growing 

I  have  also  heard  any  amount  of  talk 
about  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  YY’hortle 
aud  Blue  Berry  iu  variety,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  individuals  of  the  tribe  of  vaccinium  are 
not  only  short-lived,  but  difficult  of  cultiva- 


There  is  a  sort  ol  spontaneity  about  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  crops  on  certaiu  soils,  which 
ought  to  afford  valuable  .suggestions  to  those 
who  are  seeking  to  introduce  new  ones.  As, 
for  example:  the  total  production  of  broom 
corn  in  the  United  States  is  about  sixteeu 
thousund  tous,  aud  though  the  crop  is  scattered 
over  the  country,  Irotn  tUe  Valley  of  the 
Mohawk  to  the  Valley  ot  the  Arkansas,  four 
thousand  tous,  or  a  quarter  of  it,  are  raised 
within  an  area  of  a  lew  square  miles  ou  the 
Chicago  Branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  about  15U  miles  south  of  Chicago,  in  the 
counties  of  DougLis  and  Coles.  Here  ou  a 
very  deep,  rich  aud  black  prairie  soil,  of 
which  half  the  sunace  is  under  water  in  the 
rainy  season,  broom  corn  has  come  to  be  a 
leading,  as  it  is  a  profitable,  crop,  witnout  so 
much  as  the  outside  world  hearing  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Similar  in  spontaneity  was  the  development 
of  tobacco  growing  in  certain  counties  of 
Southwest  H'lucuasin,  and  watermelon  raising 
near  Terre  Haute,  liuliaua,  both  of  wtiich  were 
started  some  years  ago.  For  later  examples 
of  the  same  phenomenon  there  is  the  munoply 
of  celery  growing  held  by  the  gardeners  of 
Kalamui'oo,  Mich.,  and  the  two  or  three 
thousand  acres  of  watermelon  farms  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  near  Cairo,  the  products  of  which  load 
long  trains  daily  for  two  months  in  the  year. 
All  these  facts  and  circumstances  show  how 
easy  it  is  to  increase  a  crop  when  the  soil  and 
climate  suit,  and  where  the  markets  make  it 
u  profitable  business,  aud,  conversely,  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  ma-ie  a  crop  a  success  where  soil, 
climate  and  circumstances  are  against  it,  as. 
lor  example,  the  sugar  beet  and  tbe  sorghum 
sugar  cane  crops. 

The  quantity  and  comparative  cheapness  of 
several  varieties  of  foreign  potatoes,  will  no 
doubt  suggest  to  many  growers,  gardeners 
aud  others  the  propriety  of  experimenting 
with  them  for  a  crop.  This  can  be  done  on  a 
small  scale  aud  if  failure  follows,  nobody  will 
be  much  hurt,  but,  the  experience  of  the  writer 
with  English  aud  continental  varieties,  leads 
him  to  think  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  a 
successful  result.  Compared  with  early  Ameri¬ 
can  varieties,  the  early  English,  Irish  and  Con¬ 
tinental  kinds  are  late, and  compared  with  the 
Peacbblow  no  foreign  potato  approaches  it 
either  in  quality  or  yield.  Where  the  po¬ 
tato  beetle  abounds  iu  numbers,  it  is  the 
sheerest  folly  to  undertake  to  grow  late  pota¬ 
toes  which  require  two  to  three  months  more 
of  bug- fight iug  than  early  kinds,  aud  since 
foreign  potatoes  are  mostly  of  this  character, 
the  campaign  of  Paris  green  will,  in  almost 
every  case,  be  extended  far  iuto  September, 
if  not  beyond.  But  by  all  meuus,  let  many 
trials  be  made  with  every  imported  kind,  as  it 
is  possible  a  prize  may  be  found  equal  to  the 
old  Peachblow  or  the  youuger  Late  Rose. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 

UNMANURED  CORN  LAND. 

1  see  by  au  editorial  ou  page  2:0,  that  you 
doubt  that  green  manure  will  benefit  corn 
land,  especially  in  a  drought.  My  eyes,  and 
a  bushel  basket,  tell  me  different.  Across  from 
my  house  &  neighbor  plowed  last  year  a  teh- 
aore  meadow,  the  sod  not  haviug  been  before 
broken  for  25  years.  To  the  e>  e,  and  all  pre¬ 
vious  indications  of  the  hay  crop,  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  fertility  of  thesoil.  Upon 
oue- half,  exteuding  the  whole  length  of  the 
field,  manure  chat  had  accumulated  during  the 
YV inter  was  spread  at  the  rate  of  20  big  loads 
]*er  acre,  and  then  turned  under,  the  plow  be¬ 
ing  set  at  five  iuehes.  At  first,  there  was  not 
much  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tion®,  but  by  the  4th  ot  July  the  manured  part 
began  to  shoot  ahead  and  wjis  soon  very  much 
the  largest.  Then  the  dry  weather  “struck 
it,”  aud  from  then  to  maturity  it  showed  con 
tinual  superiority  and  dried  up  l«ss,  making 
about  ouo-fourth  more  fodder,  and  when  the 
corn  was  husked,  the  yield  of  the  manured 
corn  averaged  35  bushels  more  per  acre  than 
the  other.  Soil  a  clay  loam;  crops  planted 
alike,  tended  alike,  aud  cut  ao  the  same  tune. 
Had  Dr.  Lawes  and  “  ye  editor”  beheld  this 
field  they  for  once  would  have  had  to  “ac¬ 
knowledge  the  corn,”  John  Gould. 

- 

A  Good  Hoop  for  Barn  Pails  or  Sap 
Tubs. — Take  a  wire  the  size  you  w-ant;  cut 
the  right  length;  bend  a  book  on  each  end; 
then  bend  and  hook  the  ends  together  and 
your  hoop  is  um  le.  The  hooks  should  hook 
at  right  angles,  and  at  the  same  time  turnout- 
ward.  This  hoop  never  bursts,  rusts  or  drops 
off,  because  the  surface  between  the  hoop  and 
stave  is  so  small.  Most  of  the  hoops  1  have 
used  of  this  kind  for  10  years,  have  been  made 
of  wire  taken  from  the  top  of  old  milk  pans. 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  m.  d.  o. 


<£xpcvimmt  ot  tb*  plural 


Tests  for  iscxt  auason, 

Iu  a  well-preparea  test  plot,  we  have  planted 
to  duy  (Apia  lx;  me  lufiowuig  Xmas  oi  pota¬ 
toes: 

Blush. — Au  intermediate  kind  of  promise. 
It  was  La  led  at  our  farm  last  bummer  aud 
yielded  well. 

YY’ all’s  Orange. — From  I.  F.  Tillinghast, 
Tuts  Mr.  T,  piaises  very  highly.  It  has  the 
general  appearance  ol  potatoes  of  me  Early 
Rose  class. 

Mother. — Daniel  Rice  of  Michigan.  A  new 
potato  wuicu  Ue  raised  from  seeu  Uve  years 
ago  Lruin  me  Jersey  Peacahlow. 

Early  Household. — One  of  Mr.  Pringle’s 
seeuimgs.  We  snould  uarilly  mink  Mr.  Pringle 
would  care  to  nave  tns  seeds  cautd  •'  n>  bil- 
dized  ”  seeds.  Tuis  is  being  introduced  by  Mr. 
Buss  the  present  season. 

Brownell's  Best — Originated  with  Mr. 
E.  b.  Brownell  m  18*5.  becond  early.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Bass  tue  present  season. 

V ERiioNT  Champion. — Inti  educed.  as  above. 
(Seedling  ol  Mr.  A.  Lund. 

Early  Peachblow. — Mr.  E.  D.  Main  sends 
Us  mis.  Would  ne  Kindly  state  as  toitsongin? 

Brook’s  Seedling. — Mr.  AHred  Vuil  of 
YVaierluo,  N.  Y.,  finds  this  an  excellent  potato 
for  saudy  soil. 

Chicago  Market. — This  was  advertised  last 
year  for  the  first  we  believe.  The  seed  pota¬ 
toes  sent  to  u»  by  Mr.  Win.  Jackson,  of  Mad¬ 
ison  Co.,  Hi.,  were  badly  sprouted  and  shriv¬ 
eled. 

English  Seedling  from  Mr.  John  Payne 
“  four  years  old.”  It  is  not  slated  w  hat  it  is 
a  seedling  of.  It  is  a  heavy,  fat,  round- oval 
potato  sometimes  flattened,  mo  eyes  some  tunes 
suallow  and  sometimes  deep.  (June  unilorin 
in  its  shape  which  is  distinct.  We  have  lost 
Mr.  Payne's  address  and  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him,  should  this  meet  his  ay  e,  as  to  its 
origin. 

A  FiNK-looking  potato  from  T.  J.  YY'right. 
YY'e  have  no  letter  regarding  its  name  or 
origin. 

A  kink  potato  from  Mr.  John  Reinhard,  of 
Missouri,  sent  for  name.  YY’e  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  it. 

Indiana. — from  John  S.  Bodge.  Red  and 
while  mottled. 

Early  Buff  Peachblow.— Same. 

Wy son’s  Peachblow.— Remarkably  well 
preserved. 

Beside  the  above  we  shall  plant  about  25 
other  kinds,  some  of  which  were  offered  last 
year,  though  we  failed  to  test  them — some  of 
w  men  have  not  yet  been  offered. 

A  rather  novei  te»t  which  we  propose  to 
make  mis  season  is  that  of  sowring  a  lew;  seeds 
ol  each  ot  the  cabbages  ottered  by  seedsmen  in 
general,  the  plants  to  grow  w  here  the  seeds 
are  sown.  Y\re  have  aLo  procured  the  seeds 
aud  are  preparing  the  plots  to  sow  all  of  tue 
leading  kinds  ol  beets,  mangels,  busu  beans 
and  lettuce.  This  involves  much  lussy,  pains¬ 
taking  labor,  but  there  is  no  better  way  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  several  nieiits  of 
such  varieties  than  by  raising  them  side  by 
side,  so  that  a  ready  cotnpuiison  Cun  be  made. 

During  the  YV inter  we  have  raised  many 
strawberry  aud  potato  plants  from  seeds. 
The  seeds  were  sown  in  nnd  winter  in  lb-mch 
pots  aud  we  me  uow  pricking  them  out 
separately  and  planting  them  iu  three-inch 
pots.  About  the  middle  of  May  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  garden.  The  potatoes  will  lorrn 
tubers  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
marble  by  Fall  aud  these  are  best  preserved  in 
sand  dunug  the  YV inter  in  a  temperature 
scarcely  above  freezing.  Potato  seeds  ger¬ 
minate  as  readily  as  Morning  glories,  and  the 
ouly  wonder  is  that  farmers  do  u  it  raise  their 
own  varieties  instead  of  paying  fifty  ceuts  or 
a  dollar  per  pound  for  the  new  kinds  intro¬ 
duced  by  seedsmen.  Strawberry  seeds  if 
taken  fresh  from  the  berry  wall  germinate  iu 
two  weeks.  Strawberries  are  now  in  the  New 
Y’ork  aud  Chicago  markets  the  year  round  and 
a  single  berry  wil.  furnish  60  seeds  or  more. 

- - 

THE  WILSON  STRAWBERRY. 

From  being  hailed  on  its  advent  and  during 
the  first  few  years  of  its  dissemination  as  a 
great  boou,  the  Wilson  Strawberry,  after 
heading  the  list  and  leading  the  market  for 
years,  hss  at  last  become  a  reproach;  und  it 
has  even  been  suggested  to  send  missionaries 
to  those  places  where  there  are  no  better  soits. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  we  can  by  ex¬ 
tra  exertions  ruise  kinds  that  are  bigger 
and  sweeter,  und  still  it  is  quite  doubtful 
whether  any  of  those  later,  larger  and  sweeter 


kinds  will  show  on  a  chemical  analysis  as 
great  a  proportion  of  sugar  as  this  old  Wil¬ 
son.  The  sweet  or  sour  taste  in  fruits  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  amount  of  sugar  they 
contain  as  on  their  proportion  of  sugar  to 
acid.  The  Clinton  drape,  so  highly  detested 
by  many  for  its  extreme  acridity  on  its 
first  coloring,  shows  on  analysis  when  ripe, 
a  greater  per  cent,  of  sugar  than  most 
other  popular  varieties.  The  sugars  and 
acids  of  fruit  consist  of  the  same  elements 
— carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  These 
sugars  and  acids  being  of  the  same  chem¬ 
ical  elements,  the  arch  chemist.  Nature,  in  the 
process  of  ripening  fruits  in  her  private  lab¬ 
oratory.  readily  changes  a  portion  of  their 
acid  to  sugar,  so  that  the  process  of  ripening 
is  in  the  perfection  of  the  seeds  for  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  plant  and  adjusting  its  in¬ 
gredients  to  the  wants  of  man  and  the  lower 
animals — literally  changing  the  acid  to  sugar. 
And  so  we  never  get  a  perfect  fruit  till  it  is 
perfectly  ripe,  and  that’s  what’s  the  matter 
with  the  Wilson.  It  has  in  my  opinion  more 
of  the  real  elements  of  fruit  than  any  of 
the  larger  kinds,  the  increased  size  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  made  up  of  an  increased  quantity  of 
water  alone. 

Growers  for  the  market  know*  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  marketed  before  it  is  fully  colored,  and 
when  they  partake  of  it  themselves,  they  al¬ 
ways  select  the  ripe  ones.  1  am  well  aware 
that  many  palates  are  better  suited  with  these 
large  diluted  berries,  but  I  consider  that  an 
evidence  of  a  weak  stomach,  for  I  have  al¬ 
ways  noticed  that  as  a  rule  the  healthiest  per¬ 
sons  have  the  least  taste  for  sweets.  I  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  this  berry  into 
my  neighborhood,  and  I  have  ever  since 
watched  it  and  such  of  its  rivals  as  have  come 
within  my  reach,  and  I  believe  at  this  late 
day  that  there  has  been  no  new  fruit  of  any 
kind  introduced  into  the  Northern  States, 
that  is  as  great  an  improvement  over  pre¬ 
existing  kinds  as  this  very  Wilson  Straw¬ 
berry.  While  it  bears  with  patience  and  for¬ 
titude  every  kind  of  abuse  and  neglect,  it 
readily  responds  to  judicious  culture  even  on 
our  light  and  almost  blowing  sands  w  ithout 
manure.  I  have  even  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  this  berry  on  our  light  soil  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  bam-yard  manure  does  not 
compensate  for  the  grass  and  weeds  it  intro¬ 
duces,  but  that  a  frequent  stirring  of  one  or 
two  inches  of  the  surface  at  a  proper  time 
gives  triple  compensation. 

Muskegon  Co.,  Mich,  S.  B.  Peck. 

- - 

CALIFORNIA  BRANCH  PEA  BEAN. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  here  over 
what  is  called  the  California  Branch  Bean. 
After  giving  it  a  thorough  trial,  I  have  satis¬ 
fied  myself  that  its  excellent  qualities  are 
firmly  established.  It  is  what  its  name  indi¬ 
cates,  a  branching  bean.  It  grows  to  the  bight 
of  18  or  20  inches,  branching  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  bearing  its  grain  so  high  that  the  pods 
do  not  touch  the  ground,  enabling  it  to  stand 
a  wet  spell  without  injury  to  the  crop.  All 
who  have  raised  beaus  know  that  where  the 
pods  are  in  contact  with  the  ground  after 
ripening,  a  very  little  rain  ruins  the  crop, 
turning  the  pods  and  beaus  black.  As  a  gene¬ 
ral  thing,  this  bean  will  yield  from  150  to  200 
pods  to  the  plant.  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  of  this 
State,  counted  from  one  extra  hill  last  season 
1,175  beans.  The  yield,  on  an  average,  will  be 
about  60  bushels  per  acre,  depending  on  the 
richness  of  the  soil.  One  party  in  this  State 
raised,  last  season,  at  the  rate  of  114  bush,  to 
the  acre.  The  grain  somewhat  resembles  the 
common  Navy  Bean,  but  is  rounder  at  tbe  ends 
and  very  white.  It  cooks  in  much  less  time 
than  the  navy,  and  is  of  fine  flavor.  Beans  of 
this  variety  should  be  planted  in  good  soil  as 
soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  past,  in  row's 
feet  apart,  15  or  IS  inches  apart  in  row,  one- 
bean  in  a  hill.  If  more  are  planted,  thin  out 
to  one  when  about  two  inches  high.  Do  not 
let  them  stand  thicker  than  above  stated,  as 
they  w'ill  be  crowded  and  seriously  reduce  the 
crop.  They  will  completely  cover  the  ground 
planted,  as  stated  above.  They  are  much  more 
easily  cultivated  than  the  smaller-growing 
varieties,  with  five  to  seven  stalks  in  a  hill, 
and  it  is  much  easier  work  to  harvest  them. 
I  hope  all  our  farmers  will  try  them,  and  for 
field  or  main  crop  beau,  they  will  grow  no 
other  after  one  trial.  o.  h.  a. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

From  what  I  had  seen  in  the  various  peri¬ 
odicals  concerning  the  Manchester  Straw¬ 
berry,  I  W'as  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
prJve  to  be  a  very  distinct  sort,  as  well  as  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  our  list  of  straw¬ 
berries,  so  my  surprise  can  well  be  imagined 
on  being  told  that  it  was  only  that  fine  old 
Hovey’s Seedling  under  anew  name,  at  leust 
this  is  wo  at  Messrs  Hovey  &  Co.,  assert.  If 
such  is  the  case,  it  seems  very  singular  to  me 
why  such  eminent  fruit  grow'ers  as  Messrs. 
Mead,  Roe,  Collins  and  others  did  not  dis¬ 


cover  their  identity  when  they  saw  it  in  fruit 
at  Manchester  N.  J.  last  June. 

As  far  as  my  experience  with  Hovey’s  Seed¬ 
ling  has  extended,  I  can  say  that  it  has  re¬ 
quired  high  cultivation  in  order  to  obtain  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  Now  Horticola  (see  Rural 
of  July  29, 1881)  iu  speaking  of  the  Manchester, 
remarks,  “  It  produces  fine  results  in  nearly 
pure  sand.”  Will  the  Hovey  do  this?  I  do 
not  think  it  will. 

While  speaking  of  these  two  varieties  of 
strawberries,  I  w'ould  remark  that  the  Man¬ 
chester  was  awarded  the  first  premium  for 
the  best  new  variety,  by  the  Mass.  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  As  Boston  is  the  home  of  the 
Hovey,  and  as  the  fruit  committee  of  that 
Society  is  one  of  the  most  careful  and  accurate 


tember.  The  flowers  are  very  freely  produced 
and  of  a  chocolate-brown  color  and  very  fra¬ 
grant.  They  are  produced  in  dense  lateral 
clusters.  It  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  desira¬ 
ble  addition  to  any  garden,  as  it  is  perfectly 
hardy.  Seeds  are  freely  produced,  and  from 
these  young  plants  could  no  doubt  be  readily 
obtained.  C.  E.  Parnell. 

Queens  Co. ,  L.  I. 

- »*-4 - 

The  Evergreen  Blackberry. 

We  have  received  from  our  respected  con¬ 
tributor,  Mr.  C.  E.  Parnell,  of  Queens  Co., 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  following  note:  “I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  Evergreen  Black¬ 
berry  (see  page  237  Rural  April  S)  is  identical 
with  the  Cut  leaved.  I  had  a  number  of 
plants  of  the  Cut-leaved,  but  I  did  uot  con¬ 
sider  them  worth  the  room  thoy  occupied,  so  I 


stances,  ripened  earlier  than  the  same  variety 
inclosed  later. 

3.  The  color,  size,  bloom  and  quality  of  most 
varieties  were  improved  by  the  operatiou. 

4.  They  were  kept  from  cracking,  cooking  and 
decaying,  and  protected  from  the  attacks  of 
the  birds,  wasps,  ants  and  bees,  and,  I  may  add, 
from  the  bugs,  when  all  the  clusters  upon  a 
vine  were  done  up. 

5.  The  grapes  were  protected  from  frosts 
some  late  clusters  ripened  up  fully  after  the 
leaves  had  partly  fallen. 

6.  I  kept  some  clusters  upon  tbe  vines  in 
prime  condition  until  November,  even  through 
a  temperature  which  formed  ice  upon  water. 

7.  I  found  by  experience  that  I  could  pin 
the  bags  on  much  faster  than  I  could  tie  them. 

8.  After  singling  out  the  cluster  I  carefully 
slipped  the  sack  ou  with  both  hands,  folded 
the  left  corner  over  the  left  forefinger,  held  it 


Gloria  Mundi  Apple.— From  Nature. — Fio,  130. 


iu  this  or  any  other  counti  y,  it  would  almost 
be  impossible  for  the  committee  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  the  Hovey. 

Mu.  Harris’s  notes  on  the  Lima  Bean  (see 
Rural  March  11,  p.  169)  prompt  me  to  say 
that  when  apersou  can  afford  the  necessary 
time  and  is  willing  to  go  to  a  little  trouble, 
he  can  obtaiu  Lima  Bea  ns  at  least  two  weeks 
earlier  by  starting  them  on  inverted  sods  in  a 
hot-bed,  and  removing  them  to  the  open  air 
when  the  weather  has  become  warm  and 
settled.  A  piece  of  sod,  three  inches  square, 
will  hold  two  beans,  and  the  pieces  can  be 
placed  in  a  shallow  box,  the  beans  placed 
firmly  in  them,  eyes  down,  and  covered  with 
light,  sandy  soil ;  the  beans  will  root  firmly 
in  them,  and  can  be  removed  to  the  open  air 
without  sustaining  the  least  injury. 

The  earliest  potato  that  I  have  ever  grown 
is  the  Alpha.  W  ith  me  it  proves  to  be  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose.  For  ama¬ 
teurs  it  is  nn  excellent  early  variety  for  home 
use,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  prove  to  be  a 
very  desirable  market  sort.  The  tubers  are 
of  an  oblong  shape,  somewhat  flattened ;  of 
medium  size,  of  a  white  color,  with  a  reddish 
tinge  about  the  eyes.  The  tuber  cooks  dry  and 
mealy  and  is  of  excellent  flavor.  The  stalks 
are  dwarf,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  bight. 
With  me,  the  1  dossoms  drop  off  before  they  ex¬ 
pand.  The  Alpha  is  a  very  superior  sort  for 
forcing,  and  ou  this  account  is  especially  val¬ 
uable  to  amateurs  and  others  who  desire 
early  vegetables.  I  would  advise  a  trial  of  it. 

One  of  the  very  best  Fall  turnips  in  my  es¬ 
timation  is  the  White  Egg.  It  is  not  a  new 
variety,  but  it  is  not  as  W'ell  kuown  as  its 
merits  entitle  it  to  be,  and  o  i  this  account  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  it.  It  is  of  a  pure 
white  color  and  grows  remarkably  smooth; 
it  is  of  an  oval,  or  egg,  shape,  and  is  a  very 
desirable  sort  for  table  use.  It  is  also  au  ex¬ 
cellent  keeper  and  is  a  good  Winter  turnip. 
It  can  be  sown  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  Au¬ 
gust. 

It  is  said  that  the  beautiful  bouvardia  Al¬ 
fred  Neuner,  can  be  propagated  true  to  its 
kind  by  cuttings  of  the  leading  shoots  only. 
Plants  obtained  in  any  other  manner  produce 
single  flowers  only. 

Cobjea  scandens  is  well  known  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  climbing  plant  for  either  the  flower 
garden  or  greenhouse.  It  is  often  successfully 
grown  as  a  climbing  plant  for  the  window 
garden,  and  is  thus  made  to  do  double  duty, 
and  the  same  plant  is  retained  year  after 
year.  For  the  first  two  years  the  plant  does 
well  enough ;  it  grows  and  flowers  freely ;  but 
soon  after  this  it  declines.  Now  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  try  to  restore  such  a  plant.  Throw 
it  way  and  start  a  new  one.  It  can  be  readily 
raised  from  seed  and  now  is  the  time  to  sow 
it.  The  Ground-nut  or  Wild  Bean  (Aphios 
tuberosa)  is  a  very  pretty  and  desirable  or¬ 
namental  climber.  It  grows  from  six  to  ten 
feet  in  hight,  fcnd  flowers  from  J  une  to  Sep- 


destroyed  all  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
plant.  It  fruited  sparingly,  the  caue  trailing 
along  the  ground,  and  sometimes  attaining  a 
length  of  six  or  eight  feet.  The  growth  was 
vigorous,  but  the  stalks  were  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  erect  unless  well  pinched  back 
and  supported.  The  fruit  is  of  fair  size,  spar, 
ingly  produced,  and  of  a  peculiar  flavor. 
With  me,  however,  it  was  not  evergreen,  but 
retained  its  foliage  very  late  in  the  season, 
occasionally  retaining  some  all  Winter.  In 
a  protected  situation  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
it  would  retain  most  of  its  foliage  all  Winter : 
the  foliage  would  not  retain  its  green  color, 
but  would  become  of  a  brown  color,  after  a 
very  heavy  frost.  Will  Mr.  Green  please  let 
me  know  how  his  plant  compares  with  mine 
in  this  respect?” 

^Tomo  Logical. 

Gloria  Mundi  Apple. 

Of  this  apple  Mr.  Charles  Downing  writes  to 
us:  “A  very  large,  coarse  apple  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity  for  the  table,  and  only  second-rate  for 
culinary  purposes.  Tree  vigorous,  upright,  a 
moderate  bearer,  aud  the  fruit  is  apt  to  drop 
from  the  tree.  This  varietj'  is  unprofitable, 
and  not  worthy  of  cultivation  now  we  have  so 
many  better.” 

- 4  4  4 - 

GLORIA  MUNDI:  LYMAN’S  PUMPKIN  SWEET 
•  APPLE. 

I  send  you  a  specimen  of  supposed  Gloria 
Muudi  Apple  (Downing,  page  218).  The  va¬ 
riety  bears  every  year  heavy  crops  of  fine,  fair, 
large  fruit,  much  sought  after  by  the  house¬ 
hold  w  ho  eat  out  of  hand. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  this 
apple  in  the  nurserymen’s  lists,  and  consider  it 
;  quite  rare.  The  specimen  sent  is  below  the 
medium  size.  This  and  Lyman’s  Pumpkin 
Sweet  are  among  our  most  productive  apples, 
never  failing  to  bear  fruit.  Downing  gives 
the  season  of  the  latter  as  from  September  to 
December.  With  us  it  keeps  until  Spring  w  ith 
the  loss  of  a  few  only.  I  wish  I  had  ten  acres 
of  it  in  bearing.  It  sells  well  where  known, 
and  is  of  great  value  for  stock. 


Ch as.  A.  Green. 


BENEFITS  FROM  BAGGING  GRAPES. 


Last  Summer  I  put  manilla  paper  sacks 
upon  more  than  3,000  grape  clusters.  The 
work  was  not  begun  until  the  grapes  were 
nearly  half  grown  and  was  continued,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  until  the  fruit  had  completed  its 
growth,  and  in  some  instances  had  begun  to 
color.  The  following  are  some  of  the  import¬ 
ant  points  deduced  from  the  experiment,  or 
learned  from  the  operation. 

1.  The  sacks  retarded  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  slightly. 

2.  A  variety  sacked  early,  in  several  in- 


between  said  finger  and  left  thumb;  then 
folded  the  right  comer  aud  held  it  by  tho 
same  finger  vice,  and  pinned,  being  careful  to 
fold  corners  close  up  to  the  fruit  stems  to  keep 
out  little  tourists. 

9.  Before  separating  the  sacks  from  their 
packages,  while  firmly  packed  together  and 
somewhat  stiff,  with  a  sharp  knife  I  cut  a 
little  groove  across  the  thickness  of  the 
package,  thereby  making  a  little  notch  at  the 
center  of  the  bottom  of  each  sack. 

10.  I  picked  my  grapes  into  large  baskets, 
with  the  sacks  upon  them,  and  placed  them  in 
an  airy,  cool  room  upon  she'  ves  and  tables, 
and  took  them  out  of  the  sacks  principally  only 
for  market  and  use. 

11.  Perhaps  it  was  fancy,  but  the  thinner 
the  skin,  and  the  more  delicate  tho  grape,  the 
greater  seemed  to  be  the  gain  from  sacking. 

12.  I  left  some  sweet  very  early  varieties  to 
hang  late  upon  the  vines,  and  when  taken  out 
they  had  been  nicely  evapoi’ated  and  but  for 
poverty  of  pulp  would  be  called  good  raisins. 

I  fruited  the  Rochester,  Amber  Queen,  Lady 
Washington,  and  Eldorado  last  season,  and 
can  commend  them  all  as  to  excellence  of 
quality  thus  far.  R.  A.  Waterbury. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Bagging  Grapes. 

We  are  advised  to  bag  our  grapes  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  against  mildew,  grape  rot,  etc.  Just 
how  this  will  prevent  loss  caused  by  diseased 
vines,  is  not  clearly  apparent.  This  practice 
would  protect  the  fruit  from  destruction  by 
birds  and  insects,  and  may  be  advisable  for 
persons  w  ho  only  grow  a  few  grapes.  Large 
growers  can  hardly  afford  the  time  required. 
Suppose  the  yield  to  be  four  tons  per  acre — 
allowing  three  clusters  to  the  pound — it  would 
require  24,0U0  bags— no  inconsiderable  item  of 
expense  ns  well  as  of  labor.  Besides,  with  me 
grapes  ripen  unevenly,  and  to  select  well 
ripened  clusters  requires  strong  light,  and  even 
thou  I  sometimes  make  mistakes.  Must  these 
bags  be  removed  and  ropluced,  or  is  there  some 
other  way  of  judging  when  the  fruit  is  well 
ripened  ?  Nelson  Ritter. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

tloriaii.1i  tr  a  L _ 

SOLOMON’S  SEAL. 

Tms  familiar  hardy  perennial  so  common  in 
country  gardens,  may  be  readily  recognised 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  illustration,  Fig. 
131,  page  289,  where  it  is  shown  as  naturalized 
on  the  verge  of  a  stream  meanderiug  through 
a  wooded  glade.  The  Solomon's  Seal  is  a 
plant  of  considerable  beauty  and  attraction, 
but  its  companion  in  the  picture,  the  Herb 
Paris,  which  is  the  four  leafed  plant  growing 
over  the  higher  knot  of  tree  roots  to  the  left 
of  the  Solomon’s  Seal,  has  greenish  flowers 
aud  is  not  a  beautiful  plant  in  a  garden  sense, 
though  it  may  be  admitted,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
illustration,  for  naturalization  in  moist, 
wooded  places,  for  variety’s  sake.  The  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal  of  our  gardens,  botanieally  kuown 
as  Pulygonatum  multiflorum,  is  a  European 
plant,  found  wild  skirting  rich  woods,  in  open 
places  in  the  woods,  and  in  rocky  ground 
where  an  accumulation  of  decayed  leaves  has 
formed  a  rich  black  humus.  As  a  garden 
plant  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere — in  the 
open  border,  in  a  sunny  or  a  shady  place, 
beneath  the  trees,  among  the  bushes  aud  else 
where,  but  its  most  appropriate  place  seems 
to  be  ainoug  the  shrubbery  where  its  roots  are 
sheltered  from  the  drying  sunshine  by  the 
branches  and  its  stems  can  rise  above  the 
bushes  to  show  off  their  arching  wands  of 
pendant  bells.  Naturalized  as  we  observe  it 
in  the  engraving,  is  a  charming  way  to  use  it, 
and  as  such  is  its  natural  condition  anyway, 
and  it  is  so  hardy,  grows  so  readily  and  in¬ 
creases  so  fast, who,  having  au  overstock  in  his 
garden  would  east  away  the  surplus  rather 
than  plant  it  out  among  thejwild  lings  near  his 
home,  and  thus  add  one  more  pretty  plant  to 
the  local  tioru  nature  has  supplied  beside  him? 
How  comely  it  would  seem  among  the  Bell- 
worts,  the  Cucumber  Rout,  the  Meadow 
Beauty,  the  Cardiual  Flower,  the  Blue  Lobelia, 
and  even  our  common  American  smaller 


der  storms  inside  of  four  days,  so  I  suppose 
Spring  has  come  to  stay,  as  April  showers 
bring  forth  M  y  flowers.  H.  D.  p. 


and  Southwest,  is  and  must  be  white.  The 
tornado  is  at  his  work  in  the  valleys  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State  While  they 
seem  irresistible  it  is  possible  to  lessen  the  dan" 
ger  by  building  stronger  tenements,  and  base¬ 
ments  in  every  case.  Our  fruits  give  better 
promise  than  usual.  Peaches  are  the  size  of 
beans.  Dairy  products  and  vegetables  are  in 
many  cases  higher  than  in  New  York.  We 
shall  see  a  change  in  two  months.  J.  b. 

Michigan. 

Evart,  Osceola  Co.,  April  8. — We  have  had 
a  very  open  W inter  here — but  little  sleighing. 
We  are  now  having  fine  Spring  weather. 
Wheat  and  grass  are  looking  well;  feed  has 
started,  so  that  young  cattle  can  get  a  living 
in  the  woods.  Farmers  are  getting  ready  to 
start  the  plow  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough.  Prices  are:  —  Wheat,  $1  20@1  30; 
corn,  70c.;  oats,  60c.;  potatoes,  90c.  @$100; 
butter,  32@85e. ;  eggs,  18c. ;  farm  hands  com¬ 
mand  $18  to  $20  per  month  and  board,  e.  o.  t. 

Evart,  Osceola  Co.,  April  5. 
mild  Winter;  we 


we  fear  the  fruit  is  injured,  and  the  tender 
plants  that  were  not  well  protected  have  suf¬ 
fered.  Very  little  seeding  of  Spring  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  has  been  done  here,  and  it  has 
been  too  wet  Winter  wheat  and  rye  look 
well.  Farm  animals  have  wintered  well,  and 
are  healthy  in  general.  But  little  grain,  etc., 
selling,  or  to  sell,  until  after  seeding.  W.  n. 

Rockford,  Winnebago  Co.,  April  3. — 
Farmers  are  very  busy  at  Spring  work,  a  few 
have  commenced  sowing  oats.  The  weather 
for  the  last  few  days  has  been  warm  for  this 
time  of  year,  and  if  it  continues,  green  feed  will 
be  plentiful  for  the  stock.  Butter  was  very 
high  the  past  Winter;  at  the  present  time  it.  is 
38c.  per  pound;  corn,  55c.;  oats,  40c.;  clover 
seed,  $5  a  bushel.  Potatoes  sell  at  $1  a  bushel- 
The  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  coming  into  general 
use  hereabouts.  The  Burbank  Seedling  is 
raised  to  some  extent,  but  the  Snowflake  is 
generally  liked  best  for  a  late  potato,  w.  d. 

Utah,  Warren  Co.— My  W.  Elephant  I  cut 
in  sixteen  pieces,  one  eye  to  the  piece,  and 
planted  in  sixteen  hills  about  one  foot  apart, 
and  dug  33  pounds  of  nice  tubers.  Peach- 


Solomon’s  Seal  (P.  biflorum)  and  its  larger 
relative— the  Great  Solomon’s  Seal  (P.  gigan- 
teum),  and  more  so  when  carpeted  about  with 
the  little  False  Solomon’s  Seal,  Starflower, 
Wood  Anemones  and  Gold-thread. 

At  one  time  great  medicinal  value  was  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  Solomon’s  Seal,  and  although 
still  used  in  medicine,  it  is  not  so  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  A  medical 
author  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  England,  writes  of  its  potency  in  those 
days  in  a  manner  that  we  hope  is  uncalled  for 
in  any  American  family;  he  says: — ‘’The 
roots  of  Solomon’s  Seale,  stamped  while  it  is 
fresh  and  greene,  and  applied,  taketh  away  in 
one  night  or  two  at  the  most,  any  brns*, 
blacke,  or  blew  spots  gotten  by  fals,  or 
women’s  wilfulness,  in  stumbling  upon  their 
hastie  husbands’  fists,  or  such  like.” 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


BUILDING  A  SILO,  AND  SELECTING  ENSILAGE 
FODDER. 

A.  M.  B.,  Clifton  N.  What  should  be 
the  dimensions  of  a  silo  for  feeding  20  head  of 
stock  during  the  Winter  3  What  materials 
should  be  used  and  how  should  it  be  filled 
Is  salt  needed;  and,  if  so,  how  much  ? 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  E.  VV.  STEWART 

The  dimensions  of  a  silo  to  carry  20  head 
through  six  months,  allowing  60  pounds  of 
ensilage  per  day,  and  the  cubic  foot  to  weigh 
45  pounds,  should  be  (inside  measure)  20  feet 
long,  15  feet  wide  and  16  feet  deep;  or  what 
would  be  perhaps  more  convenient,  there 
should  be  a  double  silo,  each  15x12x15  feet. 
The  two,  placed  side  by  side,  would  require  but 
three  side  walls  (two  outside  and  a  partition 
wall),  would  cost  but  a  little  more,  and  have 
one  eighth  more  capacity;  besides,  each  could 
be  filled  separately,  with  different  kinds  of 
green  fodder  in  their  season,  and  the  ensilage 
would  not  be  so  long  exposed  in  feeding.  The 
walls  of  the  latter,  built  of  concrete,  need 
only  be  12  inches  thick,  especially  if  Portland 
cement  be  used.  The  best  Portland  cement  is 
much  stronger  than  common  cement,  and  if 
sand,  gravel  and  rough  stone  are  used  in  the 
right  proportion,  it  only  requires  about  one 
barrel  of  this  cement  for  60  cubic  feet  of  wall. 
But  Akron  cement  makes  a  very  good  con¬ 
crete  wall,  using  about  one  barrel  to  30  or  40 
cubic  feet  of  wall.  The  method  of  building 
the  silo  was  particularly  described  in  the 
Rural  of  April  2nd  1881. 

I  understand  this  correspondent  to  ask 
the  best  fodder  for  ensilage.  This  is  a  very 
important  question,  for  those  who  have 
studied  the  system  of  ensilage  see  the  necessity 
of  making  it  much  broader  than  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  one  crop,  and  that  corn.  Corn  has  an 
important  place  in  the  system  of  preserving 
green  fodder,  but  the  aim  should  be  to  pre¬ 
serve  all  the  grasses,  that  the  ensilage  ration 
may  be  as  varied,  rich  and  complete  as  the 
feed  caitle  get  at  pasture.  One  most  impor¬ 
tant  result  hoped  from  this  system,  is  that  it 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  carry  a  larger 
stock  on  the  resources  of  his  own  farm.  It 
is  abundantly  proved  that  cattle  fatten  and 
cows  yield  milk  most  acceptably  on  good 
pasture.  The  gain  in  beef  or  the  yield  of 
milk  is  never  higher  than  on  the  best  grass,  so 
let  the  ensilagist  aim  at  filling  his  silo  with  a 
variety  of  grasses  approximating  to  those 
found  in  an  old  pasture  or  a  perennial  mea¬ 
dow.  Corn  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is 
I  a  more  partial  food  than  any  other  of  the 


•We  had  a 

_ _ _ ,  had  over  four  feet  of  snow, 

I  but  it  came  ra  little  at  a  time  and  soon 
went  off.  Wheat  went  in  fine  last  win- 
,,  ter,  and  is  looking  pretty  fair  now; 
M  about  one  fourth  more  sown  than  the 
last  season.  Lumbering  has  been  pretty 
'i  act^ve>  about  75  per  cent  cut  compared 
with  last  Winter.  Times  are  pretty 
JPP  good.  c.  C.  VAN  H. 

(jap"  Missouri. 

|ia|  Pleasant  Mount,  Miller  Co.,  April 
A  va  2. — We  are  having  more  rain  than  we 
actually  need,  retarding  to  some  extent 
oat  sowing.  Quite  a  number  of  farm- 
ers  are  plowing  for  com  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  planting  as  early  as  possible. 
Peaches  are  blossomed  out.  All  kinds  of 
■2*5^  stock  are  picking  up  rapidly,  as  the 
pastures  are  starting  up  very  green  and 
qj  fresh  and  already  furnish  considerable 
picking.  Stock  hogs  scarce  and  high. 
Farmers  want  to  purchase  to  keep  until 
jvSjj  Fall  and  then  fatten.  N.  J.  s. 

jbM  Pennsylvania. 

DERRY  Church,  Dauphin  Co.,  April 
MjpH  5  —  Havo  had  very  fine  Spring  weather 
M  for  the  last  week.  Fanners  are  about 
finishing  sowing  oats.  Fruit  promises 
to  be  abundant,  especially  peaches. 
Winter  was  mild  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  cold  snaps,  the  ground  being 
covered  for  not  more  thau  about  three 
weeks  with  snow.  Winter  wheat  looks  very 
fine;  no  Spring  wheat  is  raised.  e.  e.  b. 

Derry  Church,  Dauphin  Co.— The  W.  E. 
l  otato  did  very  well,  taking  the  drought  into 
consideration.  The  W.  Oats  smutted  badly, 
though  there  were  a  few  fine  pauicles. 
Asparagus  a  failure  on  account  of  drought. 
Most  of  the  flower  seeds  came  up  nicely,  but 
they  also  suffered  by  the  drought.  b. 

New  Lebanon,  Mercer  Co.,  April  5. — This 
time  last  year  we  bad  sleighing  but  now  we 
have  as  beautiful  Spring  weather  as  one 
would  wish  for.  Farmers  have  their  oat 
ground  mostly  plowed,  and  some  are  seeding. 
Wheat  looks  well.  Although  I  cannot  tell 
such  fabulous  stories  as  some  about  the 
Rural  seeds,  yet  the  W.  Oats  did  so  well 
I  shall  try  them  again.  My  little  W.  Elephant 
vielded  nearly  a  peck.  w.  D. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arkansas. 

Altus,  Franklin  Co.,  April  5. — Corn  all 
planted  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Cotton 
planting  will  bo  all  done  in  a  few  days.  These 
Southern  farmers,  for  their  own  good,  will  go 
too  strong  on  cotton  to  the  neglect  of  other 
crops.  Some  of  the  improvident  oues  are  now 
mortgaging  their  prospective  crop  of  cotton, 
and  paying  $1.25  per  bushel  for  corn  shipped 
from  St.  Louis,  and  I  should  add  Betsy  Jane 
and  Sally  and  Pink  all  have  to  pay  for  a  new 
hat,  bonnet  and  calico  pattern  just  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  provident  farmer  who  di¬ 
versifies  and  is  ahleto  pay  cash.  For  instance, 
the  cash  purchaser  gets  20  yards  of  good 
printsl’or  $1,  while  the  poor,  unfortunate  wife 
of  a  credit  cotton  grower  pays  #1  for  10  yards 
of  the  same  goods.  Land  dealers  and  immigra¬ 
tion  societies  tell  of  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  world  both  as  to  its  climate  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  statements  which  in  the  main  I  in¬ 
dorse;  yet  so  disproportionate  is  the  acreage  of 
com  and  cotton  that  only  a  half  of  a  drought 
such  as  wo  experienced  last  season  brings 
actual  suffering  among  the  poor  classes.  This 
season  the  same  old  starvation  plan  is  being 
repeated.  Boil  that  will  yield  one  bag  of  cot¬ 
ton  per  acre  (440  pounds  of  lint),  will  produce 
fifty  bushels  of  corn.  Milikms  of  acres  of 
Arkansas  laud  will  do  this,  yet  we  have  al¬ 
ways  a  scarcity  of  breadstuffs.  Newspaper 
men,  especially  those  who  are  editing  agri¬ 
cultural  journals,  are  continually  thundering 
these  facts  into  the  deaf  ears  of  the  yeo¬ 
manry  of  the  country  with  as  much  success 
as  the  parson  who  beats  the  air  and  stamps 
the  rostrum  before  an  audience  of  deaf  mutes. 
Comparatively  few  farmers  read  an  agricul¬ 
tural  journal.  One-fiftieth  perhaps  of  our 
population  read  such,  and  the  rest  criticise 
“  book  farmers.”  The  above  remarks  do  not 
apply  alone  to  “  old  settlers,”  but  also  to  im¬ 
migrants  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  A  majority  of  these  drop  into  freezing, 

the  same  groove.  Our  crop  prospects  are  now  work  soon, 

up  to  ICO — perfect.  Wheat  pushing  out  its 
heads  with  a  promise  of  an  unusual  yield. 

More  acres  under  it  than  for  many  previous 
years.  Fruit  prospects  were  never  so  prom¬ 
ising.  Apples,  grapes,  peaches  and  straw¬ 
berries  flourish  here  as  well  as  in  any  part  of 
the  Union.  I  am  in  that  line  of  business,  and 
will  begin  the  strawberry  picking  in  a  few 
days.  The  grape  and  strawberry  never  fail 
here  to  produce  well.  The  peach  on  elevated 
places  does  not  fail  more  than  once  in  five  or 
six  years.  In  fact,  within  sight  of  where  I 
now  sit  there  has  been  but  one  total  failure  in 
a  peach  crop  in  19  years.  If  a  young  man 
desires  to  live  in  ease  and  luxury  after  ten 
years,  let  him  invest  his  labor  in  this  crop  and 
the  grape  and  small  fruits  in  this  Western 
Arkansas  and  he  will  have  achieved  his  ob¬ 
ject.  “Gregory.” 

Canada. 

East  Williams,  Ont.,  April  6. — We  had  a 
very  open  Winter  with  very  little  snow  and 
no  sleighing  at  al  l.  Wheat  looks  splendid,  ex¬ 
cept  late  sowing  There  was  not  much  maple 
sugar  made  here  this  Spring.  Hired  help  is 
very  scarce  here,  a  great  many  are  going  to 
the  Northwest.  Grass  has  begun  to  grow, 
plowing  and  all  Spring  work  have  started. 

Some  will  be  sowing  in  a  few  days.  m.  w. 

Illinois. 

Baileyville,  Ogle  Co.,  April  12. — The  past 
Winter  has  been  mild  and  wet;  very  little 
snow.  March  came  in  "lamb-like,”  but  soon 
turned  "lionish,”  and  was  blustrous  by  spells 
until  near  the  close  of  the  month.  The  first 
week  in  April  was  very  warm — 72  deg.  in  the 
shade  at  noon  on  the  *2d  and  3d  insts.  Fre¬ 
quent  heavy  showers,  with  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning.  Changed  to  cold  on  night  of  9th; 
snowed  a  little  and  froze  on  morning  of  10th — 
still  colder  on  11th — 22  deg.;  this  morn¬ 
ing  (l 2th),  24  deg.  Fair  now  (noon),  44  deg., 
and  calm.  During  the  recent  warm  weather 
vegetation  grew  rapidly  and  buds  swelled,  but 
this  cold  spell  has  been  a  severe  back-set  and 


Solomon’s  Seal  and  Herb  Paris — (After  Rob¬ 
inson’s  Wild  Garden.) — Fig.  131.  See  p.  272. 

blows  planted  by  the  side  of  them  were  an 
entire  failure;  I  did  not  dig  them  at  all. 

Pinks  were  lovely,  and  are  now  looking  very 
nice.  Asparagus  did  well.  The  Washington 
Oats  were  sown  in  good  order,  but  my  turkeys 
did  the  harvesting  the  next  day  after  I  sowed 
them.  J.  a. 

Iowa. 

Ionia,  Chickasaw  Co.,  April  3.— Last  Winter 
very  mild — no  sleighing.  Spring  very  back¬ 
ward  with  occasional  rains,  most  of  the  time 
the  days  are  pleasant,  but  the  nights  cold  and 
No  prospect  yet  of  starting  Spring 
.  The  end  of  last  Summer  and  all 
last  Fall  were  so  unfavorable  that  w'e  couldn’t 
do  our  Fallplowipg.  Owing  to  the  excessively 
wet  weather  a  large  acreage  of  flax  was  lost, 
as  it  could  uot  be  dried  when  cut.  Two 
patches  of  19  acres  each  rc  tted  on  the  ground 
here  owing  to  the  damp  weather.  J.  n. 

Kansas. 

Clifton,  Washington  Co.,  Kan.,  April  7. — 

We  had  a  very  open  Winter  here,  and  farmers 
are  well  advanced  with  their  Spring  work. 
Corn-planting  began  about  April  1.  Fall 
wheat  and  rye  bid  fair  to  make  splendid  crops. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  fine  condition;  plenty 
of  feed  to  carry  us  through  the  Summer  unless 
too  much  corn  is  shipped  out  of  the  State. 
Com  is  worth  65c.  per  bushel,  hay  (prairie), 
$2.75  per  ton.  A  few  more  Eastern  meu  with 
capital  would  find  a  warm  welcome,  w.  C.  R. 

Norton,  Norton  Co.,  April  5. — Our  Spring 
was  dry  till  yesterday,  when  it  rained  a 
“  di-izzle-drozzle  ”  nearly  all  day.  It  cheers 
us,  however.  Many  have  begun  to  plant 
Grass  is  starting  finely.  Most  teams  as  wel1 
as  other  stock  are  quite  thin  owing  to 
scarcity  of  feed.  A  majority  of  the  teams  in 
this  part  of  the  country  have  no  grain  for 
Spring  work— all  they  have  is  Buffalo  Grass 
with  a  little  hay  or  fodder.  d.  e.  s. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  April  9.— Season 
very  early  and  propitious.  Beans  and  corn 
are  up  all  over  the  country.  Wheat  is  looking 
fine,  though  acreage  is  short.  Chinch- 
bugs  are  thick  everywhere,  but  don’t  seem  to 
Pastures  were  injured  by 
last  year’s  drought  and  badly  tramped  by  the 
early  Spring  rain.  Everything  that  grows  is 
green.  Large  quantities  of  oats  and  corn  are 
up  aud  Castor  beans  are  planted.  Have  had 


experimenters  with  ensilage,  said,  at  the  late 
Ensilage  Congress,  that  he  preferred  Red 
Clover  to  any  other  single  plant,  but  that  he 
found  it  best  to  mix  in  many  kinds  of  green 
food  in  the  same  silo.  This  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  true  end  to  be  sought.  Let  the  silo 
contuin  a  perfect  ration  for  the  production  of 
meat,  milk,  or  wool.  Then  stock-feeding  on 
a  farm  becomes  independent  of  purchased 
grain.  A  crop  of  Winter  rve  will  be  ready 
to  go  into  tbe  silo  with  the  first  crop  of  clover. 
Early-planted  corn  will  be  ready  with  the 
second  crop  of  clover,  and  later  com  can  be 
preserved  with  millet,  oats  and  peas  or  with  a 
late  crop  of  clover.  Newly  seeded  meadows 
containing  many  weeds  or  thistles,  should  be 
cut  and  ensilaged  whilst  the  weeds  are  green 
and  succulent;  and  it  all  makes  excellent  fod¬ 
der  ;  and,  more  important  still,  this  practice 
will  soon  destroy  all  weeds.  The  ensilage 
system,  properly  carried  out,  must  be  the 
great  weed  exterminator.  The  finer  grasses 
pack  more  solidly  iu  a  silo  than  corn,  and  thus 
exclude  the  air  more  perfectly  aud  ferment 
less. 

Salt  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  ensilage, 
but  a  small  amount  may  appropriately  be 
used,  say,  not  over  one  quart  to  the  ton. 
rendering  fence- posts  durable. 

D.  S.,  Dundee,  N.  F.,  intending  to  build  a 
Virginia  worm  fence,  asks,  l,  how  best  to  ren- 
nosts  durable;  2,  if  coal  tar  is  used 


very 


occasion  alarm. 
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for  its  effective  solution  upon  chemical  change 
in  the  wood  and  not  altogether  upon  making 
it  water  proof.  The  element  which  so  quickly 
decays  mid  causes  decay  in  the  rest  of  th“ 
timber,  is  the  vegetable  alhumen.  which  will 
rot  even  in  the  drv,  producing  what  is  known 
as  the  dry  rot.  This  alhumen  is  coagulated 
and  made  soluble  by  lime.  Lime  also  neutral¬ 
izes  the  acids  of  fh°  timber,  forming  lime- 
salts  which  are  insoluble  and  give  the  timber 
a  sort  of  mineralization.  Lime  is  therefore  a 
very  valuable  antiseptic  agent  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  timber  that  is  exposed  to  the  alterna¬ 
tions  of  wet  and  dry  in  the  soil,  The  usual 
method  of  applying  it  is  to  dig  a  pit  three  feet 
deep  in  the  soil  and  set  the  posts  upright  in  it, 
putting  the  quick-lime  in  among  the  posts  as 
closely  as  possible;  when  the  pit  is  full  of  posts 
with  lime  io-ermixed  and  around  them,  water 
is  thrown  in  till  the  lime  is  covered.  The  lime 
in  slaking  becomes  hot  and  heats  the  posts, 
expanding  the  air  in  the  pores  and  driving 
both  it  and  the  moisture  out  of  them.  When 
the  heat  subsides  and  the  contraction  of  cool¬ 
ing  takes  place,  the  lime  is  absorbed  by  the 
timber  and  saturates  it,  filling  the  pores  with 
mineral  matter  and  very  thoroughly  fixing 
and  changing  the  albumen  and  acids  of  the 
wood.  The  wood  is  thus  made  remarkably 
durable.  If  in  addition  to  this,  the  posts  are 
coated  with  hot  gas-tar  an  extra  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  durability  so  much  more  in¬ 
creased.  All  that  would  need  to  be  done 
would  be  to  brush  the  tar  over  the  posts  with 
a  common  stiff  tar  brush  and  sett-hem  on  their 
ends  to  dry.  The  tor  should  be  put  on  a  little 
below  the  lime,  and  not  above  it,  otherwise  it 
would  tend  to  keep  moisture  in  and  not  out. 
A  good  fence  of  the  kind  descril  ed  has  been 
and  can  lie  made  straight  quite  as  well  as,  and 
more  economically  than,  with  a  worm.  The 
worm  fence  will  go  down  anyhow  when  the 
posts  decay,  and  it  won’t  do  more  if  the  fence 
is  straight;  and  as  long  as  the  posts  are  sound 
the  straight  fence  wilt  be  firm  and  solid.  A 
sheet-iron  tank,  as  mentioned,  would  serve  the 
purpose,  but  half  a  barrel  or  a  box  of  wood 
with  a  sheet  iron  bottom  put  on  so  that  the 
fire  does  not  reach  the  wood,  would  do  just 
as  well. 

rOWPKR  INSECTICIDES. 

E.  K.  S  ,  Rockford,  Minn. — A  late  article  in 
the  Rural  says  the  Pyrethrum  powder,  so 
fatal  to  insects,  is  made  from  Pyrethrum  rose- 
urn.  B.  K\  Bliss  &  Rons’  Hand-Book  and  Cat¬ 
alogue  say  it  ismadeof  Pyrethrum  Willemoti, 
and  that  there  are  five  other  varieties  of  Pyre¬ 
thrum.  Other  catalogues  advertise  one  or 
more  varieties  of  Pyrethrum  tinder  the  name 
of  Keverfew,  and  probably  there  are  quite  a 
considerable  number  of  Rural  readers  who 
have  this  plant  growing  in  their  yards.  If  «11 
these  “authorities”  are  correct,  there  must  be 
several  sorts  of  plants  that  will  answer  well  as 
insecticides.  It  would  therefore  be  well  for 
all  who  have  any  variety  of  Pyrethrum  or 
Feverfew  growing  on  their  land  to  make  a 
trial  of  it  this  year  as  an  insecticide,  and  re¬ 
port  results  through  the  Rural. 

A  ns.— Persian  Insect  Powder  is  obtained  from 
the  pulverized  flowers  of  Pyrethrum  roseum. 
Pyrethrum  Willemoti  was  a  kind  cultivated 
by  Willemot,  a  Frenchman,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  same  as  P.  roseum  (see  Prof. 
Riley’s  article  on  this  subject  in  American 
Naturalist).  The  Dalmatian  Insect  Powder, 
also  a  powerful  iusecticide,  is  obtained  from 
the  pulverize'!  flowers  of  Pyrethrum  cinera. 
r;je folium.  How  many  species  of  Pyrethrum 
would  yield  an  insecticide  is  unknown.  The 
common  Feverfew  of  gardens  is  Pyrethrum 
Parthenium  which  has  small,  white  flowers 
arranged  in  loose  terminal  corymbs;  adouble- 
flowering  vaiiety  of  it  is  quite  a  haudsome 
garden  plant  The  Golden  Feverfew,  or 
Golden  Feather,  so  much  used  with  Coleuses, 
Centaureas  and  other  bedding  plants  in 
Bummer  gardens,  is  also  a  variety  of  this  Fev¬ 
erfew.  Tue  double  flowered  varieties  of  Py¬ 
rethrum  roseum  are  among  the  choicest  of 
hardy  perennial  plants  for  the  garden,  and 
the  better  ones  are  named  by  florists  as  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Fuchsias  and  Dahlias,  There  are 
also  many  other  species  of  Pyrethrum,  like¬ 
wise  of  Chrysanthemum,  a  genus  much  mixed 
up  with  Pyrethrum. 

THE  BEST  FOWL,  COW  AND  FAMILY  CHURN. 

IF.  F.  It,  Westfield,  N.  Y. — 1,  What  is  the 
best  breed  of  poultry  for  eggs  and  young 
chickens  ?  2,  W hat  is  the  best  kind  of  cow  for 
family  use— price  not  over  $75  ?  5,  Wberecau 
the  above  be  obtained  ?  4,  What  is  the  best 
churn  in  use  ?  Has  any  of  the  new  ones  any 
real  improvement  over  the  old  dash  chum  ? 

Ans. — 1,  The  Light  Brahma  is  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  fowl  for  both  eggs  and  chickens.  It  is 
a  good  Winter  layer  and  broods  early;  the 
chicks  are  very  hardy,  grow  fast,  and  are  in 
demand  at  high  prices  in  the  market  for  early 
broilers,  and  the  fowls  reach  a  weight  of  8  to 
12  pounds  at  8  months  old.  Of  course  all  this 
is  only  secured  by  the  best  of  care,  and  no  fowl 
living  will  do  well  without  that.  The  next 
best  fowl  for  eggs  and  chickens  is  the  Plym¬ 
outh  Rock,  and  the  next  best  the  Game  fowl, 


which,  while  it  is  extra-good  in  quality,  is 
quite  small.  2.  The  best  cow  for  family  use  is 
a  grade  Jersey,  which  is  quite  as  good  as  a 
pureb’ed  Jersey  for  practical  purposes.  3, 
No  doubt  a  short  request  published  in  our 
business  columns  would  secure  you  a  good  cow 
at  the  above  price.  4,  All  things  considered, 
the  Blanchard  Improved  churn  and  the  Rec¬ 
tangular  are  ns  good  as  any  made.  Either  of 
these  chums  is  as  far  hefore  the  old  barrel 
chum  as  railroading  on  a  Pullman  Palace  ear 
Is  ahead  of  riding  in  a  lumber  wagon.  The 
Blanchard  has  a  dasher,  the  other  has  none  ; 
but  the  Blanchard  has  a  means  of  ventilnt-ion 
while  working,  which  Die  other  has  not,  and 
this  is  quite  important:  it  is  also  the  easier 
cleaned  of  the  two,  The  writer  has  had 
both  of  these  churns  in  use  in  his  dairy  for 
some  years,  and  uses  both  of  them  constantly. 
We  also  ha  ve  heard  very  favorable  reports 
from  those  who  have  used  the  Davis  Swing 
Churn,  the  Stoddard  and  the  Surprise,  but 
we  have  not  tested  them  practieally. 

“  NERVING”  FOR  BLACK-LEG, 

S.  E  L  .  Maple  City ,  Knot.  There  are  per¬ 
sons  here  who  are  performing  on  calves  an 
operation  thev  term  "nervine.”  They  make 
an  incision  in  the  front  of  each  leg  just  above 
the  hoof,  and  cut  out  a  vein  which,  they  say, 
separates,  each  branch  leadine  into  the  hoof. 
They  cut  out  about,  an  inch  of  this  vein  just 
above  aud  below  the  junction  This,  they 
claim,  is  a.  preventive  of  black-leg.  Is  there 
anything  in  it  ? 

Ans. — There  is  something  in  it,  “which  it 
is”  a  gross  humbug.  Cutting  out  a  puce  of 
vein  is  not  nerving,  and,  moreover,  if  a  piece 
of  vein  or  of  a  nerve  were  cut  out,  it  would 
grow  together  again  unless  the  piece  re¬ 
moved  were  of  a  considerable  length.  Then 
the  effect  would  be  to  dpprive  a  part  of  the 
tissues  of  blood  or  of  sensation,  and  lead  to 
serious  damage.  The  part  cut  out  is.  doubt¬ 
less.  a  portion  of  one  of  the  inferior  tendons, 
which  is  soon  replaced  by  new  growth.  Black- 
lee  cannot  be  prevented  in  any  such  manner. 
It  is  a  disease  of  the  blood  which  is  caused  by 
plethora  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs, 
chiefly  the  liver,  by  which  the  blood  is  over¬ 
loaded  with  carbonaceous  matter;  and  as  this 
cannot  be  carried  off  in  the  usual  manner — 
viz  .  bv  thelungs — theanirnal  becomes  stricken 
with  fever,  the  diseased  blood  diseases  the 
muscular  tissue,  and  produces  gangrene  and 
all  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  this  form  of  an¬ 
thrax  fever, 

“molding”  sand  for  garden. 

E.  C  1 V.,  Batavia,  III.  The  soil  in  my  gar¬ 
den  is  very  black,  rich  and  wet.  I  have  been 
advised  to  put  sand  on  it,  to  be  worked  in 
well.  I  can  get  plenty  of  molding  sand  at 
one-fourth  the  expense  of  other  sorts.  It  has, 
of  course,  been  burned  in  a  foundry,  would  it 
be  advisable  to  use  it  ? 

Ans — Molding  sand  is  not  pure  sand,  but 
contains  a  certain  portion  of  alumina  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  it  adhere  when  molded.  The 
heat  to  which  the  sand  has  been  subjected  in 
the  furnace  will  have  a  beneficent  effect  upon 
the  •  lamina  in  the  sand  and  doubtless  also 
upon  the  sand  itself,  and  make  it  more  fertile 
than  the  soil  was  previously.  On  this  account 
the  used  molding  sand  would  be  of  some  use 
for  its  fertilizing  value,  but  on  the  kind  of  soil 
referred  to  it  would  be  of  further  use  in  loosen¬ 
ing  the  texture  and  making  it  more  porous. 
Such  soils  have  been  found  to  repay  a  large 
expense  for  sanding  them.  1’rof.  Storer  gave 
un  instance,  in  the  Rural  some  time  ago,  of 
such  an  operation  done  at  very  large  expeuse, 
that  was  very  profitable  in  its  results,  aud  it 
is  a  very  common  agricultural  process  in 
Europe. 

sawdust  for  bedding. 

J.  D.  IV.,  Waterford,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
value  of  stable  manure  where  sawdust  is 
used  for  bedding  as  compared  with  manure 
where  straw  is  used  for  that  purpose? 

Ans. — The  theoretical  value  would  be  very 
much  the  same  and  with  some  kinds  of  hard 
wood,  as  elm,  maple  and  birch,  the  sawdust 
would  be  better  than  the  straw.  Besides, 
sawdust  is  the  very  best  of  litter,  being  more 
absorbent  than  straw,  and  as  it  cannot  be 
used  for  fodder  and  straw  can,  the  fodder 
value  of  the  straw  is  gained  by  using  saw¬ 
dust.  But  it  should  be  hard  wood  and  not 
pine  sawdust,  hb  the  latter  is  too  dry  and  is  of 
very  low  degree  of  fertilizing  value.  For 
cow  manure  we  would  greatly  prefer  hard¬ 
wood  sawdust  to  straw',  as  it  mixes  with  the 
paaty  dung  and  causes  it  to  break  up  fine, 
and  it  also  absorbs  the  liquid  perfectly  aud 
saves  the  loss  of  it.  But  for  bedding  horses 
straw  is  better,  because  the  sawdust  makes  the 
manure  too  dry  and  it  overheats  and  spoils 
very  soon  if  not  watched  very  closely. 

MILKING  8HOBT-HORN8. 

J.  McC.,  West  Hebron,  N,  Y.  Which  strain 
of  Short  horns  is  best  for  milk;  who  is  a 
breeder  of  that  strain,  and  what  would  be  the 
price  of  bull  and  heifer  calves? 

Ans. — The  Princess  is  the  best  strain  of 


Short  horns  for  dairy  purposes.  The  only 
pure  bred  herd  of  this  stcck  in  the  East  kept 
for  the  dairy  known  to  us  is  that  of  Harris 
Lewis,  of  Frankford,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Lewis  is  a  well  kuown  and  leading  dairy¬ 
man  and  his  hal'd  is  reported  to  have  a  record 
of  250  pounds  of  butter  each  per  year.  This  is 
bv  no  means  a  large  yield  and  in  facta  moder¬ 
ate  one  and  surpassed  bv  many  A yrshires  that 
are  mneh  more  easily  kept,  and  that  can  be 
purchased  for  about  one  half  (he  prices  of  the 
Short-horns,  which  run  from  $150  to  $300 
each.  The  profit  of  a  herd  of  this  stock  comes 
certainly  more  from  animals  sold  at  these 
prices  than  for  milk  and  butter. 

OLD  AND  NEW  PROCESS  OIL  MEAL  AS  FEED. 

A.  T.  T..  West  Andover,  Ohio.  Which  is 
the  best  for  calves — old  or  new  process  oil 
meal  ? 

Ans — The  old  process  linseed  oil  meal  is 
considerably  more  valuable  as  cattle  food  than 
the  new  process.  The  new  process  takes  every 
particle  of  oil  out  of  the  linseed  by  means  of 
solution  in  benzine  or  benzole,  or  a  similar  sol¬ 
vent.  The  oil  is  a  valuable  aid  to  digestion, 
and  acts  favorably  upon  the  bowels,  prevent¬ 
ing  any  injury  from  the  excess  of  nitrogenous 
matter  nr  the  large  quantity  of  alhumen  in  the 
meal.  The  old  process  meal  contains  about  10 
per  cent,  of  oil,  and  this  made  the  meal  a  well 
balanced  and  nearly  perfect  food,  leaving  the 
carhonnceous  and  nitrogenous  elements  in  a 
healthful  ratio.  With  the  oil  or  carbonaceous 
matter  absent,  the  other  is  in  large  excess, 
and  the  food  is  not  so  digestible  or  nutritious. 
If  mixed  half-and  half  with  corn  meal,  the 
new  process  would  be  more  healthful  than  if 
used  alone. 

BEST  TIMBER  FOR  WELL  CURBS,  ETC. 

A  S,  Wyoming,  Minn.  Which  timber  is 
best  for  curbing  a  well,  so  as  not  to  taint  the 
water  for  butter-making  ?  I  can  get  pine,  oak, 
ash.  maple,  bass  wood,  butternut  and  tamarack. 
2.  Would  the  Hardy  Catolpa— C.  speciosa — 
thrive  so  far  north  as  this  place  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  timber  for  curbing  a  well 
is  hemlock,  which  is  very  durable  when  under 
water,  and  gives  no  flavor  to  the  water.  Of 
the  woods  you  mention,  all  would  rot  very 
quickly  except  ] line  and  tamarack,  hut  pine  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  strong  flavor. 
If  hemlock  cannot  he  procured,  tamarack 
would  he  the  best.  The  timber  should  be  cut 
in  two  or  three  inch  planks  and  put  together 
by  halving  the  timbers  at  the  end  and  holding 
the  halved  parts  dovetailed  or  cornered  toget'  - 
er,  so  that  the  sides  cannot  be  forced  in  by  the 
pressure  of  the  earth;  the  upper  half  of  one 
piece  fitting  upon  the  lower  half  of  the  other 
piece.  2.  We  are  afraid  not. 

BLOODY  MILK. 

J.  A.  W.,  Hancock,  N.  Y.  My  nine-years- 
old  cow,  in  fine  condition,  dropped  a  calf  12 
days  ago.  At  first  she  gave  no  milk  to  speak 
of,  and  when  the  milk  came  in  quantity  it  wus 
very  bloody  and  continues  bloody  until  now, 
although  it  is  less  so  than  formerly.  The  cow 
looks  well  The  udder  is  soft,  and  there  are 
no  lumps  in  the  milk.  How  can  the  trouble 
he  removed  ? 

Ans  — There  is  no  remedy  but  patience.  The 
cow  will  probably  soon  fall  off  in  her  milk  and 
become  fat.  as  this  is  the  usual  behavior  of 
such  cows.  You  may  try  the  effect  of  some 
cooling  medicine,  such  as  12  oz,  of  Epsom  salts 
and  one  oz,  of  saltpeter  dissolved  in  water  and 
given  by  means  ot  a  horn  or  drenching  bottle. 

If  this  does  not  remove  the  excitement  of  the 
milk  glands  and  cause  a  proper  secretion  of 
milk,  the  case  must  he  left  to  work  its  own 
cure,  in  its  own  time,  by  a  natural  process. 
The  cow  will  probably  be  more  valuable  for 
beef  than  as  a  milker. 

FEED  FOR  PIGS. 

IF.  II.  A,,  Westfield,  Mass.  1.  What  is  the 
best  food  for  pigs  from  the  time  they  are 
taken  from  the  sow  till  slaughtering  time — 
about  Dec.  2.  Ail  the  feed  has  to  bo  bought; 
there  is  no  milk,  and  but  little  refuse  from  the 
house?  2.  Is  pig  manure  more  valuable  from 
having  been  covered  ?  3.  What,  besides  weeds 
aud  grasses,  should  be  supplied  to  pigs  kept  in 
confinement  ? 

Ans  —Ground  oats,  mixed  with  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  allowed  to  sour  slightly  in  a  swill 
barrel,  are  the  best  feed  for  young  pigs  when 
milk  cannot  be  bad.  It  is  best  to  mix  house- 
slops  with  the  feed.  The  bulls  of  the  oats 
should  be  sifted  out.  Coin  inenl  should  be 
added  when  the  pigs  are  frtm  four  to  six 
months  old.  3  All  manure  is  better  covered, 
to  prevent  washing.  4.  Clover  and  sweet 
corn-stalks,  or  sugar  cane. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  D.  F.,  Woolston ,  N.  Y. — I  set  out  an  or¬ 
chard  of  70  apple  trees.  Two  years  ago  the 
grasshoppers  so  ruined  the  young  leaves  that 
47  of  the  trees  died.  Wishing  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy,  I  have  been  advised  to  plant  Russian 
and  Transcendent  Crabs  Uf>ou  which  to  graft 
apples,  for  the  reason  that  the  crabs  grow 
faster  than  the  common  apple,  and  so  the 
grafted  trees  will  “catchup"  with  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  old  orchard;  moreover,  they  are 


hardier,  nnd  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
borers.  What  should  I  do  in  the  matter? 

ANS.— Our  advice  is  emphatically  not  to  do 
it.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  apples 
grafted  on  the  crab  will  he  dwarfed  aud 
will  consequently  not  live  so  long.  The 
Transcendent  Crab  is  a  variety  of  the  Siber¬ 
ian.  There  is  no  crab  called  the  Russian 
that  we  know  of.  Mnnv  kinds  of  Russian 
apples  are  now  offered  bv  ntirservmen;  for 
instance,  Alexander,  Duchess  of  O Id rn burgh, 
Tet.ofskv  and  others  of  later  introduction. 

E.  B.,  Linn  Co..  Mo.  1.  How  large  should 
be  the  box  for  Cabidinm  eseulentum  grown  on 
the  veranda  ?  2.  Would  the  Argentenil,  or 
Giant  Dutch  Asparagus  be  more  ornamental 
for  putting  on  the  lawn  than  the  common  sort? 
3.  Tn  tskitig  up  ennnas  for  keeping  over  Win¬ 
ter,  shiuld  the  tender  root.letj  be  trimmed  off 
or  left  on  to  dry  ?  4.  I  have  a  young  smilax 
in  a  2!^  inch  pot;  shall  I  keep  it.  in  the  house, 
on  the  veranda,  or  in  the  garden  during  the 
Summer  ? 

Ans. — 1.  They  should  have  a  large  sized  box 
to  do  their  best.  They  like  a  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  water,  thou  eh  the  box  must  be 
thoroughly  drained.  Eighteen  inches  square 
would  be  small  enough.  2.  We  do  not  know. 
Our  plauts  wore  raised  from  seeds  last  year. 
Asparagus  phitnosus  would  probably  he  show¬ 
iest.  3  We  leave  them  on  to  dry.  4.  Should 
prefer  either  the  garden  or  veranda,  if  the 
latter  receives  sun  enough. 

II.  L..  Lebanon.  Pa.  1,  Where  can  I  get 
seed  of  Earlv  Amber  Cane?  2,  Is  a  soil  like 
that  of  Florida  suitable  for  it  ? 

Ans. — 1,  From  I.  A.  Hedges.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
2,  There  are  several  sorts  of  soil  in  Florida, 
though  principally  light  sandy  on  the  uplands, 
and  black  mimky  in  the  swamps  nnd  hottoms. 
The  sugar  cane  (Raoohirum  <  flicinarum)  is  the 
best  cane  for  Florida,  where  there  is  a  very 
large  area  which  drainage  can  readily  and 
cheaply  ada.pt  to  its  growth.  Sorghum  cane 
has  not  yet.  been  tried,  to  any  extent,  for  sugar 
making  so  far  south. 

D.  W ,  Lancaster,  Wis — Where  can  pinks 
and  carnations,  as  beautiful  as  those  sent  out 
by  the  Rural,  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — We  imported  most  of  the  pink  seeds. 
The  best  of  them  are  offered  in  seedsmen’s  cat¬ 
alogues  at  from  25  to  50  cents  per  packet. 
Some  of  the  strains  we  do  not  think  can  be 
equaled  in  this  country.  Many  of  them  were 
common  enough. 

C.  C  Van  II.,  Evarts,  Midi.  How  can  I 
obtain  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  for  1880? 

Ans.— Apply  for  it  to  the  Representative  in 
Congress  for  your  district,  and  he  will  either 
send  it  to  you,  or  order  it  to  be  sent  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

W.  E.  TF.,  Almond,  N.  Y.  If  a  Chinese 
Yam  is  cut  in  pieces,  will  each  piece  grow? 

Ans.— It  is  our  impression  that  cuttings  of 
the  entire  tuber  will  grow.  We  have  never 
tried  it,  however.  Many  of  our  readers  can 
doubtless  answer. 

S.  W,  C,,  ScipiOf  N.  Y.  Who  sells  dynamite 
for  blowing  up  stumps  and  stones? 

Ans. — Write  to  the  Atlautic  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Varney  Doe,  Agent*,  59  Park  Place, 
this  city,  and  they  will  tell  the  nearest  dealer 
from  whom  tt  can  be  obtained. 

E.  B.  l\,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Where  can  I 
get  the  green  striped  Bergen  Squash,  spoken 
of  by  P.  B.  Mead  in  a  late  article  in  the 
Rural  ? 

Ans. — We  find  it  in  Thorburn’s  Catalogue 
only — 15  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

./.  M.  D.,  Cherubusco,  Ind. — Where  can  I 
get  Osage  Orange  seed,  and  what  is  its  price  ? 

Ans. — Of  Robert  Douglas  &  Son,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ills.  About  $10  per  busheL 

E.  A.  F.,  Brighton,  Ohio.  See  Swineherd 
in  this  issue. 

IF  A.  Carswell,  Brinkley,  Ark.,  wants  the 
price-list  of  some  dealer  in  incubators  for 
chii  ken  hatching. 

D.  II.  Allen  and  others. — It  would  be  better 
to  plant  the  Catalpa  speciosa  seeds  in  a  pot; 
plunge  it  to  the  rim  in  the  ground,  cover  with 
glass  and  keep  soil  moist  until  the  seeds  sprout. 
Then  transplant  to  thumb  pots,  or,  if  to  the 
open  ground,  to  a  sheltered  spot  that  can  be 
shaded  at  will  from  the  sun. 

- - 

Communications  Hkckivkd  fob  tiik  Wekk  Ending 
Saturday,  April  22, 1882. 

W.  B.  D.— Subscriber.  W.  A.  T.,  your  letter  and 
questions  overlooked.— W.  J.  C.— E.  W.  W.— H.  and  S. 
-w.  J.  c.-x.  A.  W.-F.  B.  B.-M.  J.  Evans,  thanks. 

— W.  A.  S.,  thunks,— A  B.  T.,  the  sample  is  certainly 
fine  wheat.  C  E.  P.— G  A.  O.,  Jr.-J.  M  D.-D.  E. 
Stevens,  many  thunks.— J.  D.  K.  W ,—J,  M.  M.— L.  H. 
N.— N.  F, — W,  D.  H.— A.  M.  B. — E.  W.  S. — Gregory. 

1 1  D.  V.  J.  li.  L.  C.  G.  D.-J.  S.  tV.— T.  L.— 

W.  11.  It.— tv.  F.,  thanks  -O.  A.— B.  O.  D.— F.  D.  C.— 

M.  D.  C.,  thanks  —A  tV.  (Everett) see  as  to  Mr.  Fowler 
&  Co.,  Rukai.  Brleflets ;  we  do  not  know  as  to  the 
Other*.— I, .  S.  W.— 0.  1\  lt-W.  J.  a— P.  Bowlejr, 
thunks.  The  twig  is  a  Juniper.— U,  M.  D.,  thunks.— 

H.  R  — W.  F-— W.  S.  P.— R.  B.,  Jr.,  thanks  alwsys  for 
tleniH  of  experl°nce.— E.  B  — J.  Southwlck.  Winter 
wheuts.-D.  H.  A.— L.  W.  S.— E.  O.  T.— J.  B.— E.  K.  li.— 

W.  JR.  L. — C.  G.  O,— A.  J.  C.-tV.  G.  8.— F.  R.  I.-D.  0. 0. 


“ACME”  Pulverizing1 


HARROW,  CLOD!  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “ACM  K”  subject*  the  noil  to  the  action  of  a 
Cr  u«hrr  jiiiw  iiiM  i'liT,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Liming.  Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  Steel  Coulters,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  Immense  cutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  absetlfie  of  Spikes  or  Spring 
Tectji  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  or  rubbish. 
It  Is  especially  adopted  to  Inverted  sod,  hard  elav 
and  "slough  land  *'  where  other  Harrows  Utterly  fail, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soli. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  fanner*  anywhere  tn 
the  United  states.  Agents  wanted.  Bend  for  circular. 

X  li  it  tt  7/7  f,’ /{,  Sot*  .Tlanufarlurtra. 

Harribbouu,  and  22  Cou.koic  Place, 

Penn.,  New  York  City 


FRKE. 

THE 

PERFECT 


In  order  to  put  the  Perfect  Hog 
Ringer  In  the  hands  of  every  Hog 
Grower  in  the  country,  we  offer 
for  a  brief  time  to  send  one  Ring¬ 
er  anil  Fifty  Rings  Free  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cents  to  pay  postage. 

Postage  Stamps  received.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  manufacturers, 

J.  H.  BROWN  &  CO., 
Ottawa,  III. 


k  For  pamphlets  desc-rib- 
|ing  the  great  AUonat 
"  i  tm'i'i  fluwnii  Attachment 
wnto  The  A  I.  LTMA.V  A  j'A  i  lJ  >K  ( JO.  ManstinUl.  O- 


HULLERS 


Patented,  July,  187#. 


-  THE  - 

Deere  Cultivator 

THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE. 


MARK 


MOIiDiJi.ILLA 

Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  Intro¬ 
duced  bears  out  this  claim. 

A  Tanner  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
the  work  much  better  and  easier  thau  with  any 
other. 

Its  merits  understood,  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
any  other  of  the  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 
tbeenccess  of  this  Cultivator  have  brought  out  in 
the  pa>-t  year  or  two. 

Send  for  Diary,  FREE. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  MOLINE,  ILL 


Ths  Bsst  in  the  World 

-  IS  THE  — 


Also  Straw  Turning  Engines,  both  Portable  and 
Traction.  Full  assortment  of  sixes.  Address. 


RUSS  10  LL  &  CO  ,  Massillon,  O. 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purposo  wire  fence  ill  use.  Being 
a  strong  net- work  without  burbs,  it  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  us  tbo  most  vicious  stock,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  eiuier  fence  or  stock.  It  in  Just  tho 
fence  for  farmer*.  gurdc tiers, stock  raisers,  and  rull- 
roiuls ;  very  ni-siranlo  tor  lawns,  parks  or  cemeteries. 
As  it  is  covered  with  rut-tqiroi  <t  (mint  it  will  lint  a  llle- 
tlLno.  It  is  superler  to  boards  tn  every  repeat,  and  fur 
better  th  in  barbed  Wire  WO  ft-ik  for  tt  a  l  .ir  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wKAJt  itself  into  favor.  The  8ki>o 
wuik  Ga  iks,  inuile  or  wrought  iron  pipe  and  stool 
wire,  ilcty  all  cum  petition  In  ncatuies,  It.  illness, 
strength  and  durability.  Wo  also  make  tho  BEST  and 
CHEAPEST  ALE  IRON  Automatic,  or  Self-open- 
ino  Gatk.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
particular*  addresB 

M  Sedgwick.  Bros.,  Richmond,  lad. 


BUCKEYE  CULTIVATOR. 


A  NEW 


Senior  Buckeye 

RIDINQ 

CULTIVATOR, 

For  1882. 


A  NEW 


Junior  Buckeye 

Riding  and  Walking 

CULTIVATOR, 

For  1882. 


The  most  Complete 
<  orn  <!»>ltiv«tor 
in  U«e. 


Have  many  Yew 
and  Important 
Advantage*. 

They  have  four  or  six  Shovels  for  Corn,  or  live,  six  or  seven  for  shovelB  Fallen,  and  they  are  the  bost  F  alien 
Cultivators  in  the  market..  They  have  the  Patent  Hotary  Shield  and  Foot  Treadles  for  raising  t lie  Stiovi'is. 

Our  new  Buckeye  Walking  Cultivator  for  1882  Is  complete  and  will  suit  the  most  particular.  The  Buckeye 
Junior  and  Buckeye  Walking  Cultivators  are  furnished  with  wood  or  Iron  beams  as  desired.  Sec  our  agent 
near  you,  or  send  for  descriptive  circular  of  Drill  and  Cultivator.  —  _  _  . 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Branch  Omces-216  North  Broa  I  St.,  Philadelphia,  I*a..  and  ttth  St.  and  Clark  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Albion  Spring  Tooth  Sulky 

HARROW  =\  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

This  celebrated  Toot  has  been  thoroughly  Intro 
duced  during  the  season  of  1881.  In  the  East  ana 
through  the  West,  and  hundreds  of  them  have 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  Farmers,  tried  and  pur 
chased  on  their  merit.  This  Tool,  combined.  Is  a 
perfect  Harrow,  a  perfect  held  Cultivator,  a  per¬ 
fect  sulky  Corn  or  Crop  Oul- 

~>-d  ■  -  - if  t  tlvator;  with  Its  force  feed 

Broadcast  Seeder  Attach¬ 
ment,  sowing  all  kinds  of  Grain  evenly.  It  la  a  per¬ 
fect  Seeder.  The  two  sizes.  No.  I  and  No.  2,  have 
Eighteen  and  Fifteen  teeth,  made  of  the  best,  spring 
steel,  oil  tempered,  and  are  long  and  thin  penetra¬ 
ting  the  hardest  ground  easily.  The  elasticity  and 
spring  of  the  teet  h  working  through  the  soil  Imparts 
n  yielding,  vibratory  motlOU,  which  Instantly  frees 
them  from  all  obstructions.  The  frame  Is  mounted 
two  feet  from  the  ground  on  wheels  four  feet  high, 
*  ^7 ami  is  adjusted  by  the  axles  up  and  down  to  regu- 

a  tc  depth  of  work.  The  lever 
nil  pitch  of  teeth,  or  elevating 
Icely  finished,  and  will  do  more 
armors. 

NEW  YORE  SEED  DRILL. 


Invented  and  patented  by 

E.  G.  MATTHEWS. 


“BUY  THE  BEST.” 

THE  STODDARD  CHURN. 

The  most  popular  churn 
on  the  market.  No  ttonta 
or  dashers  Inside.  The 
cover  removed  In  an  In¬ 
stant,  and  replaced  a* 
quickly.  Cork  pucklng, 
that,  never  leak*.  High* 
est  award,  a 
SILVER  MEDAL,. 

at  Philadelphia,  1880  at 
the  largest  oxhlblthMl 
of  dairy  apparatus  ever 
made  In  this  country, 
after  ati  actual  test  with 
the  leading  churns  man¬ 
ufactured.  SIX  SIZES 
ninrte.  Pulleys  furnished 
for  power  If  desired. 
AOKNTS  WaNTKO, 
Send  for  circulars  to 
manufacturers— 
MOSELEY  ifc  STODDARD  M’B’K  CO., 
Poultnev.  Vermont. 

ROBERT  C.  REEVES.  185,  isr,  Water  Sf.,  New  York. 
General  Agent  for  New  Sork  City  and  vicinity. 

r#**£******,le«**:t:*i*.ft 

DO  NOT  send  TOIIt  MILK  to  the  factory, 
or  buy  any  can*  or  pan*  until  you  have  written 
for  circulars,  and  full  information  of 

TIIE  FKRUUKON  BUREAU 


Price  $12,  Boxed. 


With  patent  Combination  Metal 
Dial  that  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  or  rust. 


It  Stands  without  an  Equal 
in  the  Market. 


SEND  FOR  FULL  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  CIRCULAR. 


Manufactured  solely  by 


THE  HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORPORATION,  Higganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN’S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE. 


!S.  i^%n.;,t;'  VCaW.H-*, 


No  equal  array  of  most  excellent  and  Imperatively 
needed  qualities  can  tie  found  In  any  other  Graix 
Diubh.  Positive  and  accurate  In  Its  change  of  quan¬ 
tity.  The  most  Uniform  and  continuous  distributor 
of  Fertilizers.  Light  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 
work.  All  material  used  In  Its  manufacture  first 
quality.  The  only  drill  with  core  continuous  .solid 
steel  Axle.  Manufactured  by  the 

Oldest  Drill  House  in  America. 

and  by  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  Finished  with  care  and  tastefully  painted,  tt 
stands  to-dav  where  for  thirty  year*  our  goods  have 
stood:  First  In  merit;  First  In  quality  of  manufacture 


and  finish  :  First  In  the  estimation  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  wherever  Introduced  Send  for  circular.  Exam¬ 
ine  them  before  you  buy.  We  mean  all  we  say,  asp  our  Warranty  covkks  it  all.  Address 

S.  N.  UALTATP,  Gen’l  Agent?,  JVLacedon,  N.  X. 

Mitchell,  Lewis  &>  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,lLS.  A 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS 


8  class  01 


’niTOHRM,.  URW1*  A  OO..  ** «r1  tin.  U' la. 


*%  Mil Val%Sl‘.  porbuahol  can  bo  SAVED  In 
L  *  H  U  L  I  Irulsiug  Corn  and  2i>t*.  tuM  heat  by 
%  UW  I*  |H  using  our  ll.VR  ROA\  •  OurPlJL- 
jKI  ImBpvLUIZEU  coiilHiUB  72  sharp  BteeJ 
blades  in  threw  frames  covering  10  r*x*t  Warranted 
tie  most  nmccrful  Pulverizer  known.  For  Ulustrat^i 
‘WBuhleU  adamt  Habuow  Co.*  Geneva**!.  X. 


mm 


Tt.  surpasses  all  other  ByBtcrn*  In  qiiaulity  aii  J  qi 
of  butter,  in  case  and  cleanliness  of  working;  la 
endorsed  hv  the  best  dairy  am  itorlties.  For  circu- 
lavs,  price  lists,  amt  valuable  Information  address 

Tho  FERGUSON  Ml'g.  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt* 

■e  *  *  :(c  *  r-  *  *  -r  *  *  =!:  *  *  :|:  *  =fc  5* 


ggy  Department  Is  entirely  sepa- 
3  work  we  have  facilities  unsur 


Cooley  Creamers. 


GREATLY  IMPROVED.  In 
dally  use  lu  over  15,0011  dai¬ 
ries  and  factories.  The  F'l- 
onkkus  and  the  Stamiaud. 
They  have  no  equal.  Made 
In  fourstylea,  ten  sizes  each 
Skim  automatically,  with 
or  without  rinsing  the  can*. 
Four  gold  medals  and  6 sil¬ 
ver  medals  for  superiority. 
Also  Davis  Swing  Churns, 
Butter  Workers,  Printers, 
Ac.  Send  postal  for  circu¬ 
lars  giving  facts,  figures 
snd  testimonials. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Mowers,  Keitpera,  GrnJn  Drill*,  Ac. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

CROWN 
MOWER. 


The  Crown  Mower  will  cut  morn  acres  with  less 
expense  for  repairs  than  any  other  Mower. 

The  CROWN  REAPER, 

Tire  I3e»t  JLdglxt  Iteaper  IVIncle. 


LEADEH  GRAIN  DRILL , 

High  wheels,  wide  tires,  and  a  perfect  continuous 
force  feed  that  is  warranted  to  sow  accurately 
either  fast  or  slow. 

The  implements  of  our  manufacture  are  made  of  tho 
Beat  Materials,  put  together  honestly,  and  finished 
In  a  workmanlike  manner.  _ 

We  sell  on  liberal  warranty,  and  Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction  under  all  proper  conditions.  Agents  wanted 
In  all  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  circulars.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

JANESVLLE  MACHINE  GO.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

BULLARD'S  IMPROVED 

HAY  TEDDER. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THX 


Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Three  Spring  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Baggies,  Phwtons,  Sewing  machine  Wagons,  Buckboards. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  is  Monarch  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  in  its ^ooustruction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  in  tho  world.  The  Spring  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  I£_wRirely  set  a 
rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  And  for  the  manufacture  of  tul 
passed.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Prioe  List. 


FOWLER  X  WOODWORTH^^NOCK  FAlLS^ 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  ALT,  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Fulls,  Muss. 

Has  received  First  Premiums  from  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  England,  and  all  State  and  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies  where  exhibited. 

“Never  Kails  to  Give  {Satisfaction. 
Send  for  circulars. 

..giUM  Wttiiico.  R  1'UY  HiaUe 

(M'llhitr  our  NEW  lIOESEl!OLI> 

ARTICLES  and  FAMILY  SCALE. 

Weigh® wp  lo  Scll9  at  1^1.50. 

JDu util  ic  he ALJfi  Co.,  CmcmukU.  O. 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  31  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  29.  1882. 


r  Personal  correspondence  of  a  pressing  nature  may 
be  addressed  to  tbe  Editor  at  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co., 
New  Jersey,  for  the-preseut  season  and  until  further 
notice. 

- - 

LAST  NOTICE. 


All  that  are  entitled  to  our  regular 
Seed  Distribution  who  have  not  received 
it,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 

- - 

Dr.  Lawes,  let  our  readers  remember, 
has  land  upon  which  he  has  mised  wheat 
for  40  years  without  manure  of  any  kind, 
and  yet  it  yields  13  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  as  large  as  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  of  the  United  States  in  good  years. 
Last  year  the  average  yield  for  the  whole 
country  was  only  10.1  bushels  per  acre. 

. - - - - - - 

We  propose,  in  the  near  future,  to  try 
what  is  technically  known  as  natural- 
colored  paper,  upon  which  to  print  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  know  how  our  readers  like  it  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  whiter  paper  we  have  been 
using  for  the  past  two  years.  In  our 
opinion,  the  natural-colored  is  less  trying 
to  the  eyes. 


Probably  there  was  never  a  Spring  in 
which  “strikes”  among  workmen  of  all 
sorts  were  so  numerous  as  they  are  now 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Strange  that 
while  all  our  manufacturing  industries 
arc  “protected”  ostensibly  for  the  bene¬ 
fit.  of  American  labor,  the  laborers  should 
be  so  discontented  at  the  results  !  Can 
it  be  because  “protection”  puts  up  the 
price  of  nearly  everything  for  the  la¬ 
borer  except  of  the  one  thing  he  has  to 
sell— his  labor,  and  in  that  he  has  to 
compete  with  the  whole  world  at  Castle 
Garden  and  the  Golden  Gate  ?  Hasn’t 
this  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  strikes 
everywhere  and  the  anti-Chinese  agita¬ 
tion  ? 

- - - 

We  repeat  our  instructions  as  to  plant¬ 
ing  the  corn.  The  area  must  be  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre — that  is  33  by  33  feet. 
Any  other  shape  will  answer  so  that  it  does 
not” exceed  1089  square  feet.  We  prefer 
that  the  seed  should  be  dropped  every 
two  feet  in  drills  four  feet  apart;  that  the 
cultivation  be  flat.  This,  however,  is  op¬ 
tional  with  those  who  contest  for  the  corn 
prizes.  All  contestants  are  required  in 
their  reports  to  give  the  yield  in  pounds 
of  the  corn  in  the  ears  and  also  shelled ; 
the  gross  number  of  kernels  planted;  the 
manure  used  and  the  quantity  and, 
finally,  the  character  of  the  soil — whether 
inclining  to  sand  or  clay.  The  product 
of  corn  is  not  to  be  weighed  until  Octo¬ 
ber  15. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  bill  to  be  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress,  providing  for  severer  punishment 
for  intruders  upon  the  Indian  reservations, 
who,  like  Payne,  of  Oklahoma  notoriety, 
are  reckless  of  fines.  The  bill  proposes  to 
add  imprisonment  to  fines.  The  bold 
adventurers  who  invade  the  property  of 
“the  wards  of  tlienation”  rarely  have  any 
property  to  be  levied  upon,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  snap  their  fingers  at  fines;  but  the 
prospect  of  imprisonment  for  a  year  or 
two  might  check  their  filibustering  ardor. 
But  while  Congress  is  deliberating  to  hand 
over  large  tracts  of  the  Indian  Territory 
to  railroad  monopolies,  isn’t  it  a  trifle  in¬ 
consistent  to  dream  of  punishing  pettier 
raiders  ? 

- - 

The  land  agitation  which  has  been  keep¬ 
ing  Ireland  in  turmoil  for  so  many  months, 
is  extending  across  the  Channel  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  England.  The  measure  of  re¬ 
lief  which  legislation  has  granted  to  Ire¬ 
land  without  satisfying  ardent  Celtic 
aspirations,  English  and  Scotch  tenant 
farmers  are  insisting  should  be  adapted 
to  their  conditions  also.  They  declare 
that  what  is  right  for  the  Irish  goose  can¬ 
not  be  wrong  for  tbe  British  gander.  The 
English  and  Scotch  land  question  will 
soon  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Government,  already  sorely  em¬ 


barrassed  by  Irish  turbulence  and  irre¬ 
concilableness,  and  owing  to  its  compli¬ 
cated  nature,  it  must  add  enormously 
to  the  fast-accumulating  troubles  of  the 
Gladstone  Ministry. 

- »■»  »  — - 

T he  immigration  into  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year  promises  to  be  un¬ 
precedented  in  its  extent.  For  the  three 
first  months  of  1882  the  arrivals,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year,  were : 

18S2.  1881. 

January . 18,189  13,131 

February . 20,317  15,073 

March .  65,284  44,050 

Of  those  arriving  in  March,  there  came 
from  Germany  23,251  against  19,394  in 
March  last  year;  from  Canada,  10,707 
against  8,642  a  year  ago,  and  from  England 
and  Wales  4,840,  agaiust  3.480  in  Match, 
1881.  This  month  immigration  is  increas¬ 
ing  enormously,  the  total  arrivals  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  this  port  alone  being  over  9.000. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  new-com¬ 
ers  start  at  once  for  the  WeBt,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Northwest,  where  they  in¬ 
tend  to  engage  iu  agricultural  pursuits. 
- - 

The  imports  of  European  potatoes  into 
this  port  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
present  year  amounted  to  596,927  sacks  of 
224  pounds  each,  or  2,228,927  bushels, 
equal  to  742,842  barrels.  If  we  estimate 
the  selling  price  at  70  cents  per  bushel, 
the  gross  returns  to  importers  would  be 
$1,559,969,  or,  less  freight  and  duty, 
$1,000,000.  The  import  duty  of  15  cents 
per  bushel  gave  the  Government  $334,279. 
The  potatoes  netted  the  shippers  about 
£2,  or  $10,  per  tou.  The  principal  ship 
ping  points  were  Glasgow,  207,949  sacks; 
London,  117,668  sacks;  Liverpool,  107,- 
818;  Hull,  66,886;  Londonderry,  26,834; 
the  Continent,  22,117.  The  other  Atlan¬ 
tic  ports  also  received  considerable  quail 
titles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  im¬ 
portations  have,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
regulated  prices  of  domestic  potatoes  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country.  The  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  market  reports  show  that 
European  potatoes  have  been  sold  as  far 
west  as  those  cities. 


AN  OPPRESSIVE  MONOPOLY. 


The  barbed-wire  fence  monopoly  of 
the  patentees  under  the  lead  of  Wash¬ 
burn  &  Moen,  of  Worcester,  Mass  ,  is 
justly  exciting  widespread  indignation 
throughout  the  entire  agricultural  coun¬ 
try,  but  especially  in  the  West  and  South¬ 
west  where  barbed-wire  fencing  is  most 
extensively  employed.  This  kind  of  fenc¬ 
ing  is  used  almost  exclusively  on  the  great 
stock  ranges  from  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  to  the  Gulf  and  more  largely  than 
any  other  sort  in  nearly  all  the  Western 
States,  and  its  employment  is  constantly 
increasing.  In  1880,  40,000  tons,  of  2,000 
pounds,  were  made  under  the  Washburn 
&  Moen  patents,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  production  last  yesr  amounted  to 
60,000  tons.  A  ton  of  the  wire  makes 
two  miles  of  three-strand  wire  fence,  so 
that  the  product  of  last  year’s  manufac¬ 
ture  would  make  120,000  miles  of  such 
fence.  The  combination  owning  the  pat¬ 
ents  has  compelled  all  the  manufacturers 
of  this  description  of  fence  to  take  out 
licenses  for  which  a  royalty  of  75  cents 
per  100  pounds  is  exacted.  The  users  of 
the  fencing  manufactured  last  year  must 
therefore  pay  to  the  little  clique  of  mo¬ 
nopolists  the  enormous  tax  of  $900,000! 


BESSARABIA  SEED  CORN. 


Since  the  note  respecting  the  Bessa¬ 
rabia  Seed  Corn  was  set  in  type  (see 
Rukal  Brieflets,  p.  2971  we  have  received 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  firm  sending  it  out,  and  whether  the 
Rurai-  deems  the  statements  made  in  the 
circulars  sent  about  the  country  and  the 
advertisements  appearing  in  a  number  of 
widely-circulated  journals  are  creditable. 
We  reply  that  we  know  nothing  regarding 
the  responsibility  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  F. 
Fowler  &  Co.  beyond  what  is  stated  und<*r 
Rubai.  Brieflets.  The  circulars  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  this  corn  are  full  of  false 
statements  and  absurdities.  The  corn 
itself  is  a  fine-looking,  long-toothed,  white 
dent  similar  to  that  grown  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Virginia  and  further  BOUth.  It  can 
not  possibly  be  distinguished  from  corn 
we  have  lately  examined  in  several  feed 
and  seed  starts,  offered  at  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  bushel.  The  Mr.  Boyd  who  is 
so  prominently  interested  in  introducing 
this  marvelous  corn  to  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  is,  we  arc  assured,  the  same  phi¬ 
lanthropic  Mr.  Boyd  who  was  even  more 
prominently  interested  in  introducing  to 
their  patronage  the  still  more  marvelous 
dollar,  electric,  medal  batteries  whose 
false  pretensions  were  more,  than  once  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  Rural  a  couple  of  years  ago. 


[IS  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  UNDULY 
HIGH? 


A  Senate  Committee  of  the  New-  York 
Legislature  is  seeking  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  speculation  in  commodities  that 
constitute  the  staples  of  legitimate  trade — 
in  other  words,  it  is  trying  to  find  out  a 
salutary  way  of  preventing  “corners”  in 
agricultural  products.  It  has  already  ex¬ 
amined  a  number  of  railroad  magnates 
and  produce  merchants  on  the  subject, 
and  all  these  have  testified  that  in  their 
opinion  the  wheat  supply  at  Chicago  bus 
for  some  time  been  “  cornered  ”  and  held 
at  prices  so  illegitimately  high  as  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  export  movement.  It  is 
alleged  that  while  our  grain  is  held  at 
Chicago  by  greedy  speculators  at  unduly 
high  prices,  England  is  getting  its  supply 
from  other  sources,  thus  strengthening 
our  rivals,  while  St.  Louis  and  Now'  Or¬ 
leans  are  buying  California  wheat,  as  they 
are  able  to  get  it  cheaper  than  western- 
grown  wheat,  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  rail¬ 
road  transportation.  Many  other  evils 
are  also  enumerated  as  arising  from  the 
excessively  high  price  of  wheat,  brought 
about  by  speculators  reckless  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  welfare. 

The  more  we  study  the  subject  and  the 
wider  our  information  about  it,  the  firmer 
is  our  belief  that  the  present  high  price 
of  wheat  is  due  less  to  speculative  opera¬ 
tions  than  to  an  actual  scarcity  of  that 
cereal.  There  is  now  before  us  a  long 
array  of  statistics  on  the  “visible”  and 
“invisible”  supply  of  wheat  now  in  the 
country — statistics  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  various  State  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  trade  associations  and  agri¬ 
cultural  as  well  as  non-agricultural  jour¬ 
nals.  a  mere  summary  of  which  would 
occupy  several  columns.  The  conclusion 
inevitable  from  a  careful  study  of  them, 
however,  is  that  the.  United  States  has 
little,  if  any,  surplus  wheat  for  exporta¬ 
tion;  that  the  price  of  wheat  even  at  the 
present  high  figure,  is  moderate  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  prices  of  other  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  that  w'hen,  four  months  hence, 
the  new  harvest  comes  into  market,  there 
will  be  a  very  unusually  small  quantity  of 
the  old  wheat  crop  in  the  hands  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  dealers. 

- - 

RAILR  AD  UNFAIR  EVASION  OF 
TAXATION. 


The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  extends 
from  the  eastein  boundary  line  of  Kansas 
to  Denver,  Colorado,  a  distance  of  638 
miles.  As  aid  in  its  construction,  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  General  Government  a 
land  grant  of  20  sections,  or  12,800  acres, 
per  mile.  The  General  Land  Office  in 
Washington  has  estimated  that  under  the 
grant  the  area  the  Company  can  secure  is 
about  6,000,000  acres,  to  which  tbe  Ccm 
pany’s  Land  Commissioner  adds  200,000 
acres.  In  Colorado  there  are  2,000,000 
acres  and  3,600,000  in  Kansas.  About 
one-third  of  the  whole  area  is  called 
“  grazing  ”  land,  and  the  rest  is  classed 
as  “agricultural.”  The  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  is  holding  the  unsold  portion  of  it 
at  from  $4  to  $12  an  acre,  and  it  has  in¬ 
creased  in  value  from  100  to  300  per  cent, 
since  the  Company  secured  it.  The  un¬ 
sold  lands  in  Kansas  are  estimated  to  be 
now  worth  $13,000,000,  and  those  in  Colo¬ 
rado  nearly  half  as  much.  Over  the  whole 
of  them  the  Company  exercises  the  rights 
of  ownership,  mortgages  them  as  security 
for  its  bonds,  advertises  them  for  sale, 
and  prevents  settlement  thereon  under 
the  homestead  or  preemption  laws,  yet  in¬ 
geniously  evades  taxation  on  them. 

Under  two  decisions  of  the  U.  8.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  until  patents  are  granted  for 
the  land  the  title  to  it  remains  in  the  United 
States  Government,  which,  of  course,  can 
not  be  taxed,  and  by  the  law  of  1864 
patents  cannot  be  issued  until  the  Com¬ 
pany  6hall  have  paid  the  expenses  of  sur¬ 
veying,  selecting  and  conveying  the  lands, 
the  Government  doing  the  work.  The 
Company  has  paid  about  $27,000  on  this 
account,  but  about  $100,000  more  are  still 
due  on  the  Kansas  lands  and  nearly  the 
same  amount  on  the  Colorado  lands,  and 
these  sums  the  Company  refuses  to  pay, 
thus  leaving  the  title  to  the  lands  in  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  evading  taxa¬ 
tion,  while  exercising  all  the  rights  of 
ownership.  When  a  sale  is  made  a  war¬ 
rantee  deed  is  given,  or,  if  the  buyer  de¬ 
mands  a  patent,  the  cost  of  survey,  etc., 
of  the  tract  sold  is  paid,  and  a  patent  is¬ 
sues;  but  it  is  charged  that  many  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  land  take  the  Company’s 
warrantee  deed  and  leave  the  title  in  the 
United  States,  thus  escaping  taxation, 
railroad-fashion. 

In  Kansas  alone  the  taxes  thus  shirked 
amount  to  about  $240,000  year,  and 
were  the  railroad  paying  its  fair  share  of 
the  public  burdens,  the  aggregate  taxa¬ 


tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  would 
be  lightened  by  that  amount.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  railroad  corporations  voluntarily 
to  contribute  towards  the  public  welfare, 
when  doing  so  would  entail  loss  on  them¬ 
selves.  Accordingly,  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson, 
of  Kansas,  has  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  bill  to  compel  the 
Company  to  pay  the  whole  coat  of  sur¬ 
veying,  selecting  and  conveying  these 
lands  and  take  patents  within  ninety 
days.  It  also  provides  that  if  the  Com¬ 
pany  shall  not  take  out  patents  within 
five  months  from  the  passage  of  the  act, 
the  land  shall  become  subject  to  State 
taxation. 

It  is  unjust  that  this  rich  Company 
should  be  permitted  to  control  such  a  vast 
body  of  land  while  waiting  for  higher 
prices,  paying  no  taxes  thereon  and  keep¬ 
ing  off  settlers  who  might  otherwise  be 
improving  the  property  and  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  State. 

- - 

BREVITIES. 


We  have  now  to  report  that  t  he  raspberries 
which  have  best  endured  the  past  Winter  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  are  Caroline,  huff,  and 
Souhegan,  black.  We  have  praised  the  Caro¬ 
line  in  strong  terms  and  more  than  once,  and 
see  no  reason  to  modify  that  praise  now. 

Wk  ought  to  keep  either  more  hens  or  better 
layers.  In  the  last  three  months  wo  have  im¬ 
ported  3,396.216  dozen  eggs,  valu  *d  at  $465.- 
554.  True  enough  we  have  exported  19,986 
dozen,  valued  at  $4,321,  but  then'  Is  still  a 
credit  of  $461,233  for  foreign  hens.  Nearly 
two  million  dollars  a  year  going  out  of  the 
country  for  foreign  eggs ! 

A  dressinc!  of  palt  on  the  pasture  is  said  to 
he  a  preventive  of  red  water  in  cattle.  Salt 
which  has  been  discolored  can  be  obtained 
very  cheap  in  New’  York,  also  at  Syracuse 
and  other  places  in  the  United  States",  where 
it  is  manufactured  in  abundance  from  salt 
Springs,  Thore  are  other  advantages  at  the 
same  time  in  using  salt: — it  kills  certain  kinds 
of  weeds,  sweetens  tho  herbage,  and  makes  it 
more  palatable  for  the  animals  feeding  on  it, 
and  it  is  also  more  beneficial  for  them  in 
various  ways.  Two  drachms  of  chlorate  of 
potash  given  twice  a  week  iu  the  meal  fed  to 
cattle  is  also  a  good  preventive  of  red  water. 

Mr.  W.  I  Chamberlain,  the  able  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
writes  ns  that  there  are  several  errors  in  the 
telegram  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  page  264 
of  our  issue  of  April  15,  giving  a  summary  of 
the  Ohio  crop  report  for  April.  Our  report  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  telegraphed  by  the 
Associated  Press  to  this  city  just  as  we  w’ere 
going  to  press  on  the  morning  of  April  8.  Us¬ 
ually  Secretary  Chamberlain  telegraphs  to  ns 
a  summary  of  his  report,  and  our  error  was 
due  to  his  having  failed  to  do  so  on  this  occa¬ 
sion;  for  had  he  done  so  we  would  have  been 
able  to  correct  the  blunder  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

A  BiTB-rmiMiTTKK  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  of  Wavs  and  M<  ans  last  Tuesday 
reported  to  the  full  Committee u  bill  providing 
for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  10  cents  a 
pound  on  oleomargarine  and  kindred  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  requiring  that  the  packages  con¬ 
taining  tho  concoctions  should  be  plainly 
and  durably  stamped  with  the  name  of 
their  contents,  so  that  no  one  can  be  deceived 
in  buying.  We  strongly  support  this  meas¬ 
ure.  The  stuff  is  wholesaled  now  at  about 
nine  cents  per  pound,  and  retailed  for  from 
20  to  40  cents— a  margin  of  profit  large  enough 
successfully  to  tempt  even  the  church-going 
butter  deafer  to  palm  off  on  his  customers  these 
spurious  productsfor  genuine  butter.  The  im¬ 
position  of  the  proposed  tax  will  add  to  the 
revenue,  bring  shum  butter  into  fair  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  real  article  and  lessen  the  retail 
dealer’s  temptation  to  swindle. 

To  feed  wheat  bran  w  ithout  a  mixture  of 
some  other  meal  with  it,  has  been  found  highly 
injurious  to  colt9  in  Eugland,  as  it  is  apt  to 
form  stony  secretions  in  the  bowels.  Stones 

Eroduced  there  from  the  excessive  use  of  bran, 
ave  been  taken  out  of  horses  after  death, 
weighing  many  pounds.  W hen  sawed  through 
they  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  hard  crysta- 
liuc  maRs,  deposited  in  regular  rings,  resem¬ 
bling  in  appearance  the  concentric  rings  of 
wood.  They  prove  to  be  composed  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  If  a  quart 
of  bran  mixed  with  one  quart  of  oats  is  fed  to 
colts  after  weaning,  at  morning,  and  the  same 
ration  in  the  evening,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing,  as  tbe  bran  helps  to  keep  them  clear  of 
worms.  Indian  meal  or  rye,  or  barley  meal 
would  answer  pretty  w'ell  to  mix  with  the 
bran,  but  neither  of  these  is  so  good  as  oats. 
A  gill  of  cotton  seed  meal  or  oil  meal  would 
be  very  beneficial  mixed  with  each  of  the 
above  rations 

In  the  case  of  tbe  People  against  Watson 
the  facts  were  these:  Watson  was  criminally 
indicted  for  obtaining  money  with  intent  to 
cheat  and  defraud  a  customer  by  falsely  rep¬ 
resenting  to  him  that  a  certain  horse  he  had 
sold  him  was  kind  and  true.  By  “ways  that 
arc  dark,”  but  well  known  to  astute  horse- 
dealers,  the  animal  at  tbe  time  of  sale  was 
made  to  appear  as  represented,  but  turned 
out  to  be  utterly  worthless  and  so  broken  down 
that  it  could  not  ba  delivered  to  the  purchaser. 
A  written  warranty  was  given  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  and  the  defendant  set  up  the  defense 
that  he  wasuot  criminally  liable  because  the 
purchaser  of  the  horse  had  taken  the  warranty 
from  him  ;  w  herefore  he  claimed  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  most  bring  a  civil  suit  on  the  warranty'. 
But  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  to  which 
the  case  wus  carried,  lately  decided  that  Wat¬ 
son  was  guilty  of  the  offense  charged;  “  The 
fact  tl wit  there  wasa  warranty  does  not  relieve 
the  prisoner  from  the  effect  of  the  false  pre¬ 
tenses  under  which  he  obtained  the  money” 
said  the  Judge  in  delivering  the  decision. 


THE  OLD-FASHIONED  BIBLE. 


JAMBS  WHITCOMB  I1ILEY. 


How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  Of  my  child¬ 
hood 

That  now'  but  in  rnemVy  J  sadly  review  ; 

The  old  meeting-house  at  the  eilicoof  the  wildwood, 
The  rail  fence  and  horses  all  tethered  thereto  ; 

The  low,  sloping  roof  and  the  bell  In  the  steeple, 

The  doves  that  came  fluttering,  out  overhead 
As  it  solemnly  gathered  the  God-fearing  people 
To  hear  the  old  Bible  my  grandfather  read  : 

The  nld-fashioned  Bible— 

The  dust-covered  Billie — 

The  leathern- hound  Bible  my  grandfather  read. 

The  blessed  old  volume !  The  face  bent  above  it— 

As  now  I  recall  H— Is  gravely  severe, 

Though  the  reverent  eye  (hat  droops  downward  to 
love  It 

Makes  grander  the  text  through  the  lens  of  a  tear. 
And,  as  down  hU  features  It  trickles  and  glistens, 

The  cough  of  the  deacon  is  stilled,  and  his  head 
Bike  a  haloed  patriarch's  leans  as  he  listens 
To  hear  the  old  Bible  my  grandfather  read  ; 

The  old  fashioned  Bible— 

The  dust-covoml  Bible— 

The  leathern -bound  Bible  my  grandfather  read. 

Ah  !  who  shall  look  backward  with  scorn  and  de¬ 
rision 

And  scoff  the  old  book,  though,  it  uselessly  lies 
In  the  dust  of  the  past,  while  tills  newer  revision 
Lisps  on  of  ix  hope  and  a  borne  in  the  skies  '! 

Shall  t  bo  voice  of  the  Muster  bo  sillied  and  riven  1 
Shall  we  bear  but  a  tithe  of  the  words  He  lias  said. 
When  so  lung  he  has.  listening,  leaned  out  of  heaven 
To  hear  the  old  nude  ray  grand  father  read  ? 

Tin  old-lasliloned  Bible— 

The  dust-covered  Bible— 

The  leathern  hound  Bible  my  grandfather  read. 


THORNS  AND  ROSES. 

Concluded  from  pnge  2IT. 

CHAPTER  XXLII. 

BEFORE  THE  DAWN. 

Edith’s  departure  had  been  de’ayeda  week, 
despite  Nevil  Verner’s  opposition  and  entrea¬ 
ties.  He  had  said  angrily  that  she  would 
have  the  marriage  postponed  until  autumn 
with  these  silly  delays, to  which  she  had  replied 
that  she  was  quite  willing  to  postpone  it  until 
the  next  century,  after  which  he  said  no  more, 
A  new  gravity  had  settled  on  her  face,  adding 
to  its  already  glorious  be  luty ;  but  outwardly 
her  spirits  were  cloudless. 

The  last  week  she  would  be  with  us  at  Lovel 
House  had  gono ;  to-day  she  would  leave  us ; 
and  I  stood  waiting  for  her  in  aunt  Dorothy’s 
parlor,  the  little  pony-phmton  in  readiness. 

“I  wish  you  were  going.  Kate,”  said  aunt, 
“and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  lonely  for  you 
after.  Edith  will  have  now  duties,  though 
Nevil  Towers  is  not  far  away.” 

“I  have  walked  t  hrough  nil  the  rooms,”  said 
Edith,' appearing  suddenly,  “and  no  more  will 
these  old  walls  see  the  face  of  Edith  Lovel. 
Will  they  see  her,  1  wonder,  as  Edith  Verner'fb 

“You'll  write  to  us?”  asked  aunt  Dorothy. 

“Someday  I  may  even  come  to  see  you. 
Kate  will  invite  me  to  her  wedding,  perhaps.” 

She  said  this  merrily;  then  gravely  bent 
and  kissed  aunt  Dorothy’s  forehead  without  a 
word,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  we  drove 
away. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Edith,  leaning  back  lan¬ 
guidly,  “that  I  should  have  cried,  for  aunt  did, 
but  the  thought  of  my  happy  future  prevents 
my  tears.  ” 

“Ah,  Edith  !  how  I  regret  that  you  have 
chosen  such  a  future  1  You  say  you  are  selfish 
and  mercenary ;  it  is  not  so— there  is  much  of 
the  old  Lovel  spirit  in  you.  If  only  you  would 
be  true  to  yourself  1” 

“I  think  1  am  doing  very  well,”  she  said, 
complacently.  “  Your  last  appeal  is  like  the 
others— vain.  What  wuuld  you  have  ?  We 
are  well  matched ;  he  is  wealthy,  young,  fair 
as  a  picture ;  as  for  me, 

"  'There  is  every  ? race  of  heaven 
In  my  most  angelic  face. 

With  the  nameless  flucr  leaven 
Lent  of  blood  unci  courtly  race.’ 

Won’t  papa  give  me  a  welcome!” 

We  were  driving  through  the  lane,  and 
through  the  trees  caught  the  glimmer  of  the 
church  spire. 

“  Ah !  Kate,  do  you  know  what  I  did  yester¬ 
day?  I  went,  not  to  strew  flowers  like  a  hero¬ 
ine,  but  to  see  his  grave,  1  had  no  flowers;  I 
did  not  go  to  cry ;  I  felt  more  inclined  to  smile. 

I  saw  Braudon,  but  he  did  not  see  me,  for  I 
kept  behind  a  tombstone.  1  saw  him  bare¬ 
headed;  and  when  he  had  gone,  I  found  that 
he  had  done  what  I  would  not  do,  and  I  took 
some  of  the  flowers  because  of  where  they 
were,  because  of  him  who  had  left  them,  for 
I — I  like  Brandon.  Poor  Edgar!” 

We  had  now  reached  the  station,  where 
Nevil  aud  Brandon  awaited  us,  and  by  the 
expression  of  relief  the  face  of  tbe  former  as¬ 
sumed  on  beholding  us,  I  surmised  that  he  had 
feared  Edith’s  causi  ug  a  second  delay. 

She  greeted  him  very  coolly;  then  devoted 
her  attention  to  Brandon,  whilst  Nevil  stood 
with  an  expression  the  reverse  of  pleased,  pull-  ( 
ing  the  leaves  from  a  bouquet  he  held,  and 


scattering  them  on  the  ground.  Edith  turned 
to  me  with  both  hands  extended. 

“  Good-bye,  my  dear  cousin,” she  said;  “  ere 
we  two  meet  again  there  will  be  many  changes, 
but  I  shall  ever  think  of  you  with  love  and 
gratitude.  Good-bye.  Brandon,  I  shall  see 
you  soon;  fare  thee  well  for  the  present,  kins¬ 
man  mine.” 

These  adieux  ended,  Nevil  approached. 

“  I  don't  need  to  say  good-bye  to  you,”  she 
said;  whereon  he  offered  the  rather  dilapi¬ 
dated  flowers,  which  she  regarded  disdain¬ 
fully,  saying:  “You  have  pulled  the  prettiest 
ones  out.  Brandon  has  filled  the  compartment 
with  books  and  flowers,  so  yours  are  not  re¬ 
quisite.” 

Nevil  measured  Brandon  from  head  to  foot 
in  an  angry  stare,  but  my  kinsman’s  serene 
composure  was  unrulHed,  he  being  happily 
unconscious. 

I  returned  to  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  Lovel 
House,  feeling  that  never  again  should  Edith 
and  I  meet  as  we  had  parted.  Quietly  and 
uneventfully  my  years  would  glide  away  ; 
mine  must  of  necessity  be  a  lonely  life,  but  it 
should  not  be  a  wasted  one.  For  the  love  of 
those  gone  before  I  would  lead  a  life  “  worthy 
of  their  witness,”  or  at  least  I  would  try;  I 
would  do  my  best. 

In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  Edith  found 
time  to  write  to  me — giving  me  a  list  of  her 
purchases,  and  telling  me  that  her  presents 
were  already  flocking  in,  Mrs.  Ilawdon  having 
given  her  a  magnificent  family  Bible.  She 
had  spoken  of  Edgar  to  the  Danas,  and  had 
been  requested  by  them  never  to  mention  his 
name  again.  “  But  I  shall  do  it  nevertheless, 
as  often  as  I  can;  they  deserve  to  be  pained!” 
and  I  knew  her  well  enough  to  believe  that 
she  would  keep  her  word. 

So  the  weeks  went  by,  until  the  wedding- 
day  was  close  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Nevil  Vemer 
came  to  say  farewell  on  the  eve  of  his  depart¬ 
ure.  Aunt  offered  her  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  warmly ;  he  received  mine  gra¬ 
ciously,  then  extended  his  hand. 

“Good-bye,  Miss  Lovel,  We  shall  meet 
again,  very  probably;  1  trust  as  friends.” 

“  I  don’t  know  why  we  should  meet  as  ene¬ 
mies.” 

“  No.  For  Edith’s  sake,  I  shall  ever  be  in¬ 
terested  in  your  welfare;  if  ever  you  need  ad¬ 
vice  or  counsel,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it.” 

“  I  shall  not  trouble  yon  for  advice  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  Mr.  Veruer,  thank  you  very  much.” 

“Ah,  Miss  Lovel,”  he  said,  with  his  forbear¬ 
ing  smile,  “  your  pride  leads  you  astray,  but 
I  bear  you  no  ill-will.  Good-  bye.” 

“  Good-bye,”  I  said,  haughtily,  irritated  by 
the  lofty  patronage  of  his  tone;  and  thus  we 
parted. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  day  or  two  after  Brandon  came  to  say 
farewell,  haviug  accepted  Mr.  Hawdon’s  invi¬ 
tation. 

“You  will  go  to  Kingston,  won’t  you, 
Kate  ?”  he  asked:  “  I  should  be  glad  to  think 
it  was  not  all  deserted.  You  will  find  some 
queer  books,  perhaps.” 

'Ibis  was  that  I  might  be  less  lonely,  I  knew. 

I  watched  him  walk  away  iu  the  sunlight,  as 
I  stood  musing  in  the  porch.  How  should  we 
two  be  in  the  future  ?  Would  the  love  he  had 
borne  mo  yet  lie  mine,  or  had  1  forfeited  it  ? 
It  was  little  use  my  repining;  ail  my  regrets 
could  not  undo  the  past,  and  as  he  walked 
away,  he  bore  with  him  the  sunshine  of  my 
life;  what  I  had  now  was  only  a  reflection 
from  by -gone  days.  He  could  not  know  how 
I  had  longed  to  cry,  “  Oh,  brother,  forgive  me 
before  you  go  away !” 

I  went  in  at  length,  thinking  how  silent  aud 
deserted  seemed  the  house;  how  my  footsteps 
echoed  iu  the  hall;  how  like  ghosts  Edith’s, 
Nevil’s,  Brandon’s  face  flitted  from  room  to 
room;  how  their  voices  echoed  iu  my  ears.  It 
was  selfish  to  let  that  feeling  of  desolation 
steal  upon  me,  to  stand  sobbing,  as  1  looked 
into  the  empty  room,  and  thought  how  had  our 
bright  little  circle  broken,  how  one  by  one 
faces  and  forms  had  passed  away. 

Nevil,  once  loved  and  loving,  and  Edith,  my 
fair,  bright  Edith,  were  gone;  Brandon,  doar- 
est  of  all,  was  changed;  Edgar,  a  simple,  gen¬ 
tle  friend,  was  cold  and  dead;  and  I  alone 
remained  sobbing  over  memories.  Once  again 
the  dear  evening  returned.  I  heard  the  music, 
the  low  murmur  of  voices,  the  faint  echoes 
from  the  outside  world;  1  saw  the  glow  of 
sunset  in  the  western  sky  flooding  room  and 
figures  with  its  glory. 

Oh,  my  happy  past! — my  brief,  sweet  Sum¬ 
mer  dream!  Selfish  though  I  was,  forgetful 
as  I  might  be  of  the  many  things  yet  mine,  I 
could  not  help  stretching  out  my  hands  to 
these  phantoms,  and  would  fain  have  called 
them  back ! 

But  at  last  I  shook  off  my  despondency,  and 
it  was  time.  Crossing  the  hall,  I  saw  aunt 
Dorothy  sitting  quietly  and  contentedly  alone ; 
and  blushing  for  my  selfishness,  I  joined  her. 

“  I  wish  you  had  gone  with  Edith,1’  she  said; 
“  the  change  would  have  done  you  good.  I 
am  used  to  solitude,  but  you  are  not;  and  be¬ 
cause  I  have  had  my  share  of  life’s  enjoyments 


and  pleasures  it  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
have  to  give  them  up.  Youth  needs  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  youth,  I  know.” 

“  Dear  aunt,  I  shall  be  very  happy;  only,  at 
present,  Kingston  is  in  my  charge,  and  L  feel 
a  responsible  persou." 

Evening  melted  into  night  then  came  sleep 
and  rest,  a  sunny  morniug,  a  long,  quiet  after¬ 
noon.  So  passed  other  days;  and  at  length 
there  came  a  red  cross  on  one — a  letter  from 
Brandon;  just  such  a  letter  as  he  alone  could 
write;  and  perhaps  the  most  welcome  part  was 
that  wherein  he  told  ns  when  he  would  return. 
He  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  away,  yet  in 
reality  it  was  not  long;  but  I  wanted  him 
back. 

I  went  as  usual  among  my  people,  answer¬ 
ing  their  eager  questions  about  Miss  Edith’3 
wedding,  and  indulging  in  sober  rides  through 
lanes  beautiful  in  the  dawn  of  Summer.  I 
rambled  in  the  forest  as  of  yore,  and  beguiled 
Nero— left  as  a  guardian — into  races  through 
the  grounds;  and  sometimes  when  I  sat  breath¬ 
lessly  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  dog 
would  lift  his  big,  wistful  eyes,  as  though  ask¬ 
ing  me  for  his  absent  master  with  a  low  whine. 
In  my  walks  I  missed  the  familiar  figure;  cot¬ 
tagers  were  like  myself,  and  I  had  grown 
used  to  “I  do  wish  Mr,  Brandon  ’udeome  back! 
’Taint  like  not  to  see  him!  ” 

He  would  soon  return  now ;  flags  floated 
above  Kingston,  Lovel  House,  and  Nevil  Cot¬ 
tage;  the  bells  of  the  old  church  rang  out 
merrily  in  honor  of  the  wedding  celebrated 
this  day  in  a  distant  county. 

I  wondered  if,  from  the  smiling  guests,  the 
mirth  and  gaiety  of  which  she  was  queen, 
Edith  turned  one  moment  to  think  of  that 
quiet  grave;  if  Nevil  would  think  to-day  of 
the  one  but  for  whom  he  might  never  have 
won  the  lady  of  bis  love. 

Brandon  would  remain  a  few  days  at  Haw- 
don  after  bride  and  bridegroom  had  departed, 
then  would  return.  Those  days  passed,  to¬ 
morrow  he  would  be  in  bis  old  place! 

To-day  I  went  to  tell  the  old  house¬ 
keeper  the  good  tidings,  and  she  left  me 
in  his  room  among  the  musty  books  and 
crackling  papers.  The  sunlight  streamed  in 
touching  the  carvings  and  figures,  on  the 
table  a  manuscript  lay  open,  with  a  pen  thrown 
across  it;  his  chair  pushed  back  just  as  he  had 
risen,  a  riding  glove  dropped  beside.  Bo  still 
aud  silent  was  the  place  that  I  could  hear  the 
sound  of  the  rocking  trees— a  fresh  sound,  like 
the  dashing  of  waves  against  rocks.  The  whole 
room  spoke  of  Braudon,  and  I  caught  myself 
wondering  what  if  he  were  dead  ?  Would 
any  one  close  that  book,  or  lift  the  glove  ? 

1  rose  hurriedly,  and  straightened  the  litter 
of  papers  on  the  table;  I  replaced  fallen  books 
and  then  looked  at  the  flowers  I  had  brought 
— a  cluster  of  purple  pansies.  Like  me,  he 
loved  flowers,  and  they  would  breathe  a  wel¬ 
come  to  him  in  this  dim,  lonely  room ;  they 
would  show  him  that  1  had  thought  of  him, 
they  would  waken  his  pity,  and  he  might  for¬ 
give  me.  Could  they  tell  him  of  my  sorrow, 
that  1  longed  to  speak  to  him,  yet  dare  not; 
that  1  had  not  really  doubted  him;  that  the 
flowers,  the  books,  and  my  hands,  were  wet 
with  rushing  tears? 

Why  should  the  thought  of  Brandon  bring 
me  pain  ?  I  was  always  crying,  I  was  always 
discontented  ;  I  did  nothing  save  mourn, 
and  I  dashed  my  tears  aside  angrily.  1  ar¬ 
ranged  the  flowers  and  brightened  the  room 
a  little,  then  left  the  household  and  gave  Dia 
raond  a  gallop  home  such  as  he  had  not  enjoyed 
for  long. 

“You  look  more  like  yourself  to-day  than 
you  have  done  since  Edith  left  us,”  said  Aunt 
Dorothy,  as,  flushed  and  breathless,  I  entered 
the  hall. 

To-morrow  would  bring  Brandon — that  was 
all  I  remembered.  The  evening  passed  very 
slowly  ;  but  it  did  pass,  and  sunny  morning 
dawned. 

I  was  turuiug  over  the  old  songs  when  he 
arrived,  and  I  heard  his  voice  as  he  hastened 
to  aunt  Dorothy;  and  then  what  did  I  do. 
Hasten  to  welcome  him  now  that  after  my 
waiting  he  had  come !  I  thought,  What  if  he 
met  me  coldly  and  stiffly ;  aud  then  I  ran  away 
out  through  the  hall  to  the  garden,  never 
stopping  until  want  of  breath  compelled  me. 

This  was  a  nice,  sensible  way  of  acting;  and 
now  that  I  had  run  I  stood  aghast  at  my 
stupidity,  and  returned  with  a  more  dignified 
step,  wondering  what  I  should  say.  He  sat 
in  his  old  place.  Tbe  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
sight  of  the  dear  familiar  face,  sent  my  elabor¬ 
ate  speech  to  the  winds.  I  held  out  my  hand 
saying  the  words  that  came  straight  from  my 
heart: 

“Oh!  Brandon,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you !  I 
missed  you  so  much !  ” 

The  change  had  made  him  look  brighter  and 
younger,  tall  and  handsome.  He  smiled  on 
me  “  like  a  prince.” 

“  I  am  getting  a  full  account  of  Edith’s  wed¬ 
ding,”  said  aunt  Dorothy,  folding  her  hands. 
“It  has  been  very  grand." 

“  Very,”  said  Brandon.  “Edith  looked 
beautiful,  and  so  did  the  bridesmaids.” 

“  What  did  they  wear?”  I  asked. 


“I don’t  know,”  he  replied,  shaking  his 
head.  “  Something  white,  but  I  forget  the 
name,  though  Lady  Dana  told  me.” 

“Linoleum?”  I  suggested,  gravely. 

“  It  might  have  been,  only  I  thought  that 
was  used  for  floors.  The  presents  were  legion, 
so  were  the  guests;  and  don’t  laugh,  I  had  to 
make  a  speech  at  the  breakfast.  ’’ 

Aunt  and  I  did  laugh  at  his  dismayed  face. 

“  What  diil  you  say,  Brandon?  ” 

“  I  don't  think  I  knew  very  clearly  then, 
and  I’m  sure  I  don’t  now.  Everybody  cried, 
then  laughed;  so  there  was  at  least  variety. 
Nevil  looked  well  and  spoke  well.  I  saw 
Edith  in  her  traveling- dress  —  a  privilege 
accorded  to  very  few.” 

“Did  she  break  down?”  asked  Aunt  Dor¬ 
othy. 

“  Only  then.  She  asked  me  when  I  was  going 
away,  and  then,  poor  girl,  she  cried.  Nevil 
came  up  and  asked  what  was  the  matter  and 
she  laughed, 

“Did  Mr.  Hawdon  like  Nevil?” 

“  Everyone  did  except  Cecil  Hawdon,  a  rela¬ 
tive,  and  he  and  Nevil  were  always  disagree¬ 
ing.  They  did  it  perhaps  for  our  amusement, 
for  Edith  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  I  seem  to  have 
been  living  on  bride-cake  and  orange-blossoms; 
and  one  of  the  many  little  Hawdous  confided 
to  me  a  wish  that  there  would  be  a  wedding 
every  week.” 

He  continued  to  answer  thus  aunt’s  many 
questions  until  the  subject  of  the  wedding 
was  for  the  time  exhausted.  Before  he  went 
away  he  gave  me  his  hand.” 

“  Thank  you,  Kate,”  he  said,  simply,  and  I 
remembered  my  flowers. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

BRIGHT  MORNING. 

I  supposed  that  some  days  would  elapse  ere 
I  saw  my  kinsman  again, and  therefore  I  might 
have  prepared  myself  for  another  period  of 
quietness,  until  he  had  attended  to  the  business 
accumulated  during  his  absence.  I  caught 
myself  listening  for  his  step,  and  longing  for 
him  with  a  feverish,  impatient  longing  quite 
new  to  me.  He  was  “so  near  and  yet  so  far,” 
and  I  could  not  have  gone  to  Kingston  now, 
as  I  had  done  once.  The  excitement  was  over; 
he  had  returned  to  his  old  student-life;  and  we 
had  drifted  asunder.  I  had  lost  a  great  deal; 
why  should  I  nope  to  keep  him  i  No  one  knew 
how  I  wandered  from  room  to  room,  almost 
speaking  to  the  voiceless  pictures;  all  was  so 
strange,  so  lonely,  an  !  added  to  my  loneliness 
was  the  fear  that  Brandon  had  grown  to  dis¬ 
like  me. 

I  was  by  myself  in  the  long  drawing-room, 
arranging,  merely  to  pass  the  time,  its  orna¬ 
ments  ;  the  day  was  hot  and  sultry,  there  was 
not  a  cloud  in  the  blue  crystal  of  the  sunny 
sky,  when  I  heard  his  voice,  and  knew  he  was 
asking  for  me.  This  time  I  did  not  run  away ; 
I  went  to  meet  him,  but  a  sudden  faintness 
seized  me  and  1  paused  by  the  old  stained 
window  as  I  heard  his  step  on  the  stairs;  then 
he  was  beside  me. 

“  I  seem  to  have  been  away  a  long  time,”  he 
said,  “yet — why,  how  ill  you  look!  Kate,  what 
is  the  matter-  Are  you  in  trouble?  Ah!  my 
sister,  do  you  regret  Nevil?” 

“Regret  Nevil!  Oh,  Brandon,  how  little 
you  know  me.” 

“  Forgive  me.  But  you  look  so  pale.  Won't 
you  trust  me?” 

“Brandon,  only  lately  have  I  known  wb<  t 
it  is  to  wish  for  death;  not  through  solitude, 
but  because  you  are  changed  to  me.  I  know 
i  deserve  it,  but  it  is  none  the  less  hard  to  see 
your  love  go.  You  are  the  only  one  left  me; 
all  others  are  gone;  and  I  am  losing  you.” 

“  Have  I  been  unkind  or  cold?” 

“You  were  cold  ouce;  before  Edgar  Dana’s 
death.” 

“Has  any  coldness  on  my  part  power  to 
wound  you  so?” 

“You  know  it  has.  Why  do  you  smile? 
Brandon,  you  must  understand  me.  You 
know  what  Edgar  told  me?” 

“Yes,"  he  said,  the  old  shadow  darkening 
his  face. 

“And  you  remembered  how  I  had  questioned 
you  that  day  in  the  forest;  you  were  cold  to 
me  because  you  thought  that  I  believed  you 
guilty.” 

My  voice  died  away  in  a  husky  whisper. 

“1  remember,’’ he  said,  quietly;  “I  confess 
that  it  was  a*  first  painful  for  me  to  meet  you, 
when  I  knew  what  you  knew.  I  did  think 
that  you  believed  me  guilty.  Edgar  told  me 
all  the  generous  words  you  had  said,  and  yet  I 
thought  you  only  defended  me  that  a  stranger 
might  not  think  ill  of  me.  I  do  not  blame 
you;  but,  I  had  wished  you  above  all  others 
to  thiuk  well  of  me.  I  could  not  help,  when 
we  met,  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  of  almost  shame. 
But  cold  to  you!  believe  me,  my  love  for  you 
can  never  change;  and  if  I  wounded  you,  I 
ask  vour  pardon.” 

“  Braudon,  hush.  I  did  believe  it.” 

“Yon  did?” 

“Yes;  but  oh!  it  was  not  for  long,  my  own 
kind  brother!  indeed  it  was  not  for  long.  I 
questioned  you,  because  I  was  selfish,  because 


I  was  weary,  but  not  that  I  had  believed  you 
guilty  for  so  many  days.  I  am  sorry,  Brandon ; 
will  you  forgive  me?  Do  forgive  me,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times.  I  only  seek  your  pardon.’’ 

“  What  have  I  to  forgive?  I  was  not  an¬ 
gry  ;  after  all  you  scarcely  did  believe  it.” 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  Bpeafe  like  that;  I  onlv 
want  you  to  say,  I  do  forgive  you,  Kate.” 

“  I  do  forgive  you.  And  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth  of  that  story.  I  came  prepared  to  tell 
you.  We  are  left  together  the  last,  Kate, 
who  were  first  together,  and  let  us  have  the 
future  clear.  There  may  be  much  that  you 
will  not  understand,  because  in  those  days  I 
was  a  dreamer,  and  the  dreams  influenced 
me,” 

He  leaned  against  the  window,  looking  out 
to  the  garden,  and  I  stood  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  watching  the  colors  from  the 
window  come  and  go,  now  purple,  now  vivid 
green,  now  crimson. 

“You  know  that  I  was  called  home  from 
school  when  quite  a  boy  ;  why  I  cannot  tell 
you,  for  my  father  had  many  friends  without 
me,  I  came  home,  from  my  peaceful  and 
happy  school-life,  to  the  opposite  of  peace. 
Always  1  had  had  a  love  for  books;  even  at 
school  they  called  me  a  bookworm.  There  I 
had  had  many  a  dream  of  what  u  future  mine 
should  be,  how  I  should  be  worthy  of  the 
name  I  bo:  e;  and  I  pictured  my  father  filled 
with  lofty  aspirations,  one  who  would  guide 
and  help  me:  and  I  ever  felt  that  we  Love  Is 
should  keep  our  name  unsullied.  I  touch 
only  briefly  on  these  dreams;  I  returned  home 
to  have  them  all  dispelled;  to  find  that  our 
name  was  a  byword,  that  sin  and  shame  be¬ 
longed  to  it. 

“  The  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation,  how 
they  hurt  me  after  my  life  among  students, 
refined  and  lofty  I  Home,  with  its  old  Lgends, 
its  chivalric  associations,  seemed  desecrated ; 
it  was  not  home  to  me.  My  father  disliked 
me; and  when  I  ventured  into  his  presence, 
would  order  me  away.  I  see  my’self  stealing  iu, 
not  from  a  wish  to  join  in  the  merriment,  but 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  a  forlorn  creature 
enough,  Heaven  knows,  to  be  bid  begone, 
sternly  and  angrily,  and  soon  I  dreaded  seeing 
him  at  all.  I  passed  my  days  in  reading  in 
the  forest  or  library,  forbidden  to  leave  the 
grouuds,  lest  I  should  go  to  aunt  Dorothy,  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled:  at  night  I  lay  awake, 
listening  to  the  noises  down  stairs,  so  lonely, 
so  craving  for  affection  where  there  was  none. 
Besides  the  housekeeper  who  is  yet  with  me, 
there  was  another  servant— an  old  woman  who 
had  nursed  me.  She  was  very  old  ;  her  hair 
was  white  as  snow,  she  could  scarcely  walk  ; 
was  like  the  pictures  you  see  of  ‘  wise  women.’ 
All  her  life  had  been  passed  in  our  service, 
her  father  lmd  been  born  and  bred  amongst 
us;  and  she  was  devoted  to  the  family,  and 
mourned  its  decay.  From  her  I  heard  many 
a  story  and  tradition  connected  with  the  house. 

I  remember  one  night  when  we  two — such 
strange  companions — sat  together,  and  I  was 
dreaming  of  the  future,  believing  that  after 
all  it  was  possible  to  redeem  the  glory  of  our 
name,  I  must  have  thought  aloud,  for  she 
turned  to  me  saying: 

“  ‘  It  will  never  be  !  For  the  Brandon- 
Lovels  there  is  no  future;  the  race  is  at  end, 
and  it  will  end  shamefully  ?” 

“And  then  she  told  me  a  strange  legend. 
That  upon  our  family— mine,  Kate,  not  yours 
—there  was  a  curse,  to  be  entirely  fulfilled 
when  only  father  and  son  were  left.  Until 
now,  there  had  been  many  Lovels,  but  my 
father’s  brothers  had  died,  and  I  was  his 
only  child;  in  us  therefore,  she  said,  the 
prophecy  would  be  fulfilled,  the  old  race 
would  become  extinct.  The  prediction  was 
that  the  two  last  Lovels,  would  die  by  their 
own  hand; 

1  Father  and  son  shall  die, 

Each  stained  with  his  own  life  blood.’ 

I  smiled  at  this;  she  sighed,  saying  that 
one  could  fight  agaiust  destiny.  You 
will  laugh,  Kate,  at  my  superstitition,  but 
this  story  made  a  strange  impression  on  me. 

I  brooded  over  it  incessantly — I  seemed  al¬ 
most  waiting  for  its  fulfillment;  and  when  I 
recalled  my  mother’s  untimely  death,  my 
father's  wasted  life,  the  division  between  him 
and  his  son,  the  sudden  deaths  of  his  broth¬ 
ers,  I  did  think  there  was  indeed  a  curse  on  us. 

I  read  of  such  things  in  some  of  the  old  books, 
and  had  I  gone  on  thus  thinking  aud  believing 
I  do  not  know  how  I  might  have  ended ;  but  I 
fought  against  my  fears,  and  if  I  did  not  con¬ 
quer  them  T  laid  them  to  rest.  Old  Margaret 
died,  and  I  found  a  friend  true  and  sincere  in 
Dr.  Lorrimer.  He  attended  my  nurse,  aud 
knew  that  I  was  really  living  at  home,  for 
the  first  time,  haviug  hitherto  supposed  that  I 
was  at  school. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

“  Being  at  variance  with  mv  father.”  con¬ 
tinued  Brandon,  “  he  had  not  ror  *  long  time 
visited  Kingston,  but  they  were  now  recon¬ 
ciled.  He  took  pity  on  me;  marked  out  for 
me  a  course  of  study;  advised  me  what  to 
read,  and  I  followed  his  advice.  Mine  was  a 


strange  life  ;  night  and  day  I  pored  over 
books.  Sometimes  my  father  was  in  London, 
and  at  those  times  the  doctor  came  to  me,  and 
took  me  with  him  among  his  poorer  patients; 
then  I  began  to  go  among  our  own  tenants, 
and  shy  and  gloomy  though  I  must  have  been, 
there  was  never  one  who  did  not  welcome  me; 
never  one.  I  see.  when  I  retrace  the  past, 
that  there  were  many  mercies  showered  upon 
me. 

“  Time  went  on;  little  by  little  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  estate  came  into  my  hands ;  we 
should  have  been  ruined  had  I  not  taken 
charge  of  affairs.  My  father’s  dislike  of  me 
seemed  to  increase  as  I  grew  up,  and  my  efforts 
to  win  his  affection  were  futile. 

“At  length,  after  an  absence  from  Kings¬ 
ton,  he  returned,  a  wreck  of  manhood,  worn 
with  fever,  a  phantom  of  his  former  self.  Dr. 
Lorrimer  was  summoned,  and  under  his  care, 
aided  too  by  a  once  vigorous,  though  now 
shattered  constitution,  my  father  regained  his 
health,  but  his  reason  was  affected,  and  he  be¬ 
came  subject  to  fits  of  insanity.  This  was 
kept  a  profound  secret;  people  supposed  that 
he  had  been  ordered  perfect  quiet ;  that  he 
was  leading  a  retired  life  also  to  retrench,  and 
he  needed  no  society  when  he  had  his  son, 
some  said. 

“You  caunot  realize  the  life  I  led — every 
hour  an  agony,  waiting,  watching,  in  despair¬ 
ing  terror.  People  laugh  to  hear  of  a  man 
crying,  yet  in  those  days  I  knew  too  well  what 
tears  were;  I  have  walked  all  night  long  up 
and  down  the  corridor,  longing  for  death  to 
release  both  father  and  son.  Then  1  began  to 
think  that  insanity  belonged  to  the  family; 
that  I,  too,  would  lose  my  reason.  I  confided 
these  fears  to  Dr.  Lorrimer,  but  he  assured  mo 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  my  father  would  eventually  be  cured  ; 
these  fits  were  but  temporary. 

“It  seemed  indeed  that  it  would  be  so,  for 
the  lucid  intervals  grew  more  prolonged;  and 
at  length  Dr.  Lorrimer  was  enabled  to  leave 
my  father  in  my  care. 

“  I  will  only  touch  briefly  on  this  part;  if  I 
could  I  would  pass  over  it  altogether.  You 
may  understand  that  when  I  say  that  whether 
he  were  delirious,  can  I  call  it  ?  or  sensible,  I 
dreaded  my  father  equally  ;  his  dislike  had 
grown  to  hate;  and  he  would  show  it  by — by 
striking  me.  I  was  young,  hot  and  fiery,  as 
we  Lovels  are,  but  he  was  my  father,  and  I 
thank  Heaven  I  never  once  raised  my  hand 
against  him.  Perhaps  I  deserved  it;  I  had  no 
power  to  win  his  love. 

“  He  began  to  regret  his  gay  life,  to  wish  to 
return  to  London,  or  to  gather  his  friends 
round  him  again.  At  my  request,  Dr.  Lorri¬ 
mer  interfered,  and  told  my  father  it  could 
never  be;  that  he  must  remaiu  quietly  here. 
After  that— well,  it  matters  little;  I  will  pass 
it.  Only  those  words  which  Edgar  repeated 
to  you — *  Would  you  strike  him  to  whom  you 
owe  your  life  V  were  addressed  to  my  father. 
His  hand  was  raised  just  as  the  doctor  entered, 
in  his  horror  saying  that,  and  calling  to  me  to 
go  aw  ay.” 

“  I  left  the  room,  stunned  and  hurt,  so  filled 
with  shame  and  humiliation  that  a  stranger 
knew  this,  that  my  heart  almost  broke.  Dr. 
Lorrimer  came  to  me  and  spoke  to  me  most 
kindly.  He  feared  that  the  insanity  was  re¬ 
turning,  and  it  would  be  better  to  place  my 
unfortunate  father  undo:-  restraint.  I  remem¬ 
ber  nim  saying,  ‘But  for  your  care  and  watch¬ 
ing  ha  would  not  have  lived.  I  wish  I  had 
known,  but  it  must  not  go  on.  I  will  call  to¬ 
night;  as  I  return  from  Tilney,  and  we  must 
think  what  had  best  be  done.’  Then  he  left  me. 

“  In  the  evening  I  was  sitting  in  my  father’s 
room,  when  the  housekeeper  entered,  asking 
me  to  come  down  stairs  whilst  he  slept,  she 
having  made  tea  for  me.  I  went;  a  selfish  act 
I  have  all  my  life  deplored.  I  stood  in  the 
library  thinking  how  ve  had  kept  the  secret 
from  everyone ;  how  little  aunt  Dorothy  knew, 
when  she  laughed  at  my  gravity,  what  was  its 
cause.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  my  father 
under  restraint  and  I  resolved  to  ask  the  doctor 
if  we  might  not  go  abroad,  and  try  what  the 
change  would  do. 

“  I  roused  myself,  and  went  up  stairs  again. 
The  door  was  closed;  I  had  left  it  open,  but 
scarcely  thiuking  of  this,  I  looked  in.  And  he 
lay  there  dead,  killed  by  his  own  hand. 

“I  stood  motionless;  the  words  c>f  the  old 
prophecy  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  seeming  to 
behold  myself  also  driven  by  destiny  to  a 
death  like  this !  The  old  housekeeper  bad  fol¬ 
lowed  me,  and  her  shriek  partially  roused  me. 
I  went  in.  I  knelt  beside  him:  I  prayed  him 
to  speak.  Dr.  Lorrimer  had  called  and,  hear¬ 
ing  Anna’s  cry,  rushed  in,  and  bade  me  go 
away.  But  I  watched  him  in  stnpid  wonder 
as  he  bent  over  the  lifeless  figure,  still  holding 
in  its  hund  a  small  dagger.  It  fell,  and  f  re¬ 
member  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  and  staining 
my  hands.  There  came  a  “blank;  aud  when 
consciousness  returned,  I  was  in  the  room  i 
use  now.  The  ghastly  horror  of  that  night 
never  left  me;  it  never  will!  Through  the 
long  hours  I  lay  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
speechless  and  tearless. 

“Morning  found  me  overwhelmed  with 


grief,  agony  and  despair,  yet  perfectly  calm 
Dr.  Lorrimer  promised  to  keep  the  secret.  He 
gave  a  certificate,  but  I  did  not  read  it.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  condolence  flocked  in,  people  sup¬ 
posing  that  my  father  had  had  a  fit.  None 
knew  the  truth. 

“  When,  after  the  funeral,  I  returned  to  my 
lonely  home,  realization  came.  I  closed  that 
room  up  for  ever,  but  I  could  not  shut  out  the 
picture.  He  died  in  Autumn.  Winter  and 
Spring  were  like  a  long  delirium.  Dr.  Lorri¬ 
mer  was  called  elsewhere,  but  ho  wrote  often 
tome.  I  wrote  to  him  all  the  thoughts  that 
tortured  me.  You  remember  the  sentence 
which  seemed  to  prove  me  guilty  ?” 

“  I  remember.” 

“I  did  write  it;  but  as  Edgar  told  you,  he 
saw  only  a  fragment,  and  the  full  sentence 
was,  ‘  Had  he  been  killed  by  my  hand,  the 
hand  of  his  only  son,  I  could  scarcely  feel 
more  remorse,  because  I  should  not  have  left 
him.’  My  good  friend  tried  to  console,  but  I 
was  in  darkness. 

“  Almost  mechanically,  I  continued  to  go 
amongst  my  i>eople,  and  in  one  of  ray  lonely 
walks  I  entered  the  little  church  to  rest. 
There  was  peace  before  its  quiet  altar;  and, 
oh!  Kate,  as  I  knelt  there,  I  opened  my  heart 
to  Providence,  and  spoke  to  Him  as  to  a  visi¬ 
ble  friend.  When  I  left  the  Church,  Oue  who 
calmed  the  waves  of  Galilee  had  calmed  the 
tempest  in  my  spirit. 

“  I  knew  that  I  must  banish  the  thought  of 
my  fa  flier’s  terrible  death,  and  I  resolved  not 
to  think  of  it.  There  were  paths  of  honor  to 
which  I  had  once  aspired— I  bad  onco  thought 
to  hold — like  many  of  my  race,  among  hero 
and  statesmen;  but  had  I  tried  now,  inquiry 
would  follow  me;  some  hand  would  lift  the 
veil,  some  eye  pierce  the  mist  shrouding  my 
father’s  death,  and  dishonor  would  rest  on  his 
grave.  I  could  try  to  lead  a  good  life,  to  make 
atonement  as  far  as  I  could,  to  aid  the  poor, 
to  live  uprightly  and  purely.  This  life,  I 
thought,  would  be  as  acceptable  as  that  once 
pictured,  but  which  I  must  resign. 

“Those  poor,  simple  people  who  welcomed 
me,  who  thanked  me  for  what  little  I  did, 
never  knew  how  grateful  I  was  to  them — how 
I  thanked  them.  No  one  spoke  of  my  father 
to  me,  and  I  gave  myself  little  time  for 
thought;  on  the  anniversary  I  occupied  my¬ 
self  from  dawn  to  dawn. 

“Then  peace  was  mine.  Aunt  Dorothy, 
Edith,  Nevil,  liked  me,  and  were  very  kind; 
and  you  came.  One  night — the  anniversary — 
I  found  the  dagger  as  I  searched  for  a  paper. 
The  mere  sight  of  it  brought  back  that  dread¬ 
ful  night;  the  prophecy  echoed  in  my  ears 
again.  But  why  say  more  ?  1  conquered  my¬ 
self.  You  don’t  wonder  now  that  fwas  start¬ 
led  when  you  asked  me  that  question.  I  was 
quite  prepared  when  Edgar  told  me,  after 
knowing  who  had  been  his  guardian.  I  told 
him  a  little  of  my  story ;  poor  boy,  he  liked 
me  to  the  end.  I  have  made  all  clear  now, 
Kate,  have  I  not  ?” 

“Oh,  Brandon,”  I  said,  “I  can  never  for¬ 
give  myself!  How  little  did  I  know  what 
you  have  suffered  3” 

“  Don’t  be  troubled,  dear;  I  have  conquered 
my  cowardice!” 

“  There  is  no  one  like  you,  Brandon;  your 
life  has  not  a  stain !  What  you  have  been  and 
are,  to  me  no  words  can  ever  say;  to  find  wbat 
you  are  to  the  poor  I  need  only  listen  to  their 
blessings.  How  cruel  I  was  !” 

“Never,  Kate!  Shall  we  bury  that  past  ? — 
will  you  help  me  ?  We  will  begin  a  new  life — 
bi-other  and  sister  as  of  old.  I  will  lay  aside 
my  sorrows;  the  dread  of  human  malediction 
has  left  me  because  I  have  labored  to  win  a 
Divine  blessing.  Let  sorrow  and  fear  go :  fancy 
we  are  in  the  past,  before  we  knew  either.” 

“Oh,  yes!  let  us  begin  again!  I  have  no 
secrets  from  you,  and  you  have  none  from 
me.” 

He  colored  slightly,  and  his  manner  puzzled 
me. 

“  I  wronged  you  in  the  past;  have  you  for¬ 
given  me  f” 

“Yes,  Kate,  oh,  yes!” 

“Then  why  are  you  so  strange!  Do  tell  me, 
Brandon.  Do  let  us  be  open  with  each  other. 
You  have  a  secret  from  me  yet.” 

“ Is  it  wise  to  tell  you?  I  will;  I  will  have 
no  secrets  from  you  now.” 

I  gazed  at  him  silently,  looking,  I  am  sure, 
bewildered,  bat  bow  looked  I,  when  he  drew 
from  his  breast  a  little  knot  of  rose-colored 
ribbon  that  had  once  been  mine? 

“  It  is  only  this,  Kate;  that  I  love  you,  not 
as  a  brother.  My  happiest  hours  of  childhood 
were  spent  with  you,  and  when  you  returned, 
and  I  saw  you  standing  in  the  old  forest,  the 
boy’s  affection  waB  changed  to  the  man’s 
warm  love.  I  could  no  tell  you  then;  I  kept 
my  secret.  You  loved  Nevil,  but  I  was  dear 
to  you  also.  Ob,  my  sweet  sister,  your  loving 
words  were  priceless  to  me !  Y ou  trusted  me, 
you  called  me  brother,  you  were  the  sunlight 
of  my  life.  The  flowers  you  left  me,  a  token 
of  your  presence,  a  sign  you  thought  of  me — 
but  why  do  I  continue?  I  never  had  a  dream 
so  wild  as  this,  that  I  could  win  you.  You 
were  not  for  me,  old  in  sorrow,  grave  and  sad. 


Why  did  I  tell  you,  only  to  forfeit  my  brother’s 
privilege — nav,  do  not  cry !  Why  cry  for  me? 
I  must  go,  sister;  let  me  still  call  you  by  tbat 
dear  name;  when  we  meet,  let  it  be  as  though 
I  had  not  told  you  this.” 

He  turned  hastily  to  leave  me,  but  I  caught 
his  hand,  and  sobbed  out  wildly  through  my 
tsars: 

“  Stay,  Brandon — brother  —  dearest  love, 
you  must  not  go!” 

He  looked  at  me  wonderingly,  but  I  held  his 
hand  in  mine,  and  pressed  it  to  my  heart. 

“Brandon,  oh,  Brandon  don’t  go!  I  love 
you,  and  though  I  only  know  it  now,  I  alway : 
have  loved  you,  always!” 

I  looked  back  upon  my  past,  aud  like  a  star, 
ever  casting  a  clear  and  steady  ray,  constant 
and  unchanging  from  my  very  childhood,  firm 
friend  aud  tender  lover,  I  saw  him  who  clasped 
me  now  to  his  spotless  heart.  Ob,  it  was  good 
to  be  here!  I  wept  indeed  bitterly  at  first,  but 
at  length  sweet  tears  of  joy  and  rest  came  to 
me.  He  was  mine  at  last,  and  now  I  knew 
what  had  been  wanting  in  my  life;  whyNevil’s 
love  bad  never  satisfied  me.  As  the  dove  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ark,  so  I,  poor,  weary  pilgrim, 
had  found  my  heaven,  m3'  resting-place.  He 
was  my  hero,  my  king,  my  knight  without 
stain.  I  raised  my  head  to  gaze  on  his  den  r 
face;  the  shadow  had  left  it,  never  to  return, 
and  from  the  grave  of  past  sorrows  what 
glorious  flowers  of  joy  now  sprung! 

As  I  look  up  a  moment  from  these  pages,  as 
a  moment  my  pen  stops,  1  meet  the  calm,  dark 
eyes  that  tell  me  of  a  love  that  never  faltered 
through  good  or  ill,  through  sunshine  or 
shadow,  a  love  that  will  bo  mine  when  earthly 
life  is  fading,  that  will  shine  upon  me  when 
eternal  life  begins  1 

How  long  we  stood  in  the  tranquil  light  of 
the  old  window  I  never  knew;  the  sunbeams 
streamed  down  on  us,  the  scent  of  flowers  stole 
in ;  earth  was  filled  with  new  beauty. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  the  act 
recalled  the  beuign  aud  gracious  influence  he 
had  ever  had  upon  me;  what  had  I  done  to 
deserve  such  love  as  thus! 

‘  Shall  we  tell  aunt  Dora?”  he  said. 

And  then  we  went  downstairs  to  the  sunny 
parlor,  where  his  chair  was  placed  by  mine. 

Aunt  looked  up  as  we  entered.  I  knelt  at 
her  feet,  and  Brandon  whispered  to  her.  I 
have  only  a  confused  recollection  of  what  she 
said  or  did,  of  what  I  said  or  did,  but  through 
all  I  saw  my  Brandon. 

We  were  quiet  at  length.  I  sat  beside  him, 
and  aunt  Dorothy  looked  at  us  with  her  hands 
folded. 

“  After  all,”  said  Brandon,  musingly,  “  the 
old  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled ;  the  lot  has  m  >t 
fallen  on  any  one.” 

Aunt  laughed,  then  suddenly  turned  to  me 
with  uplifted  finger. 

“  You  remember  the  day  when  you  told  me 
that  Nevil  loved  Edith?” 

“  Perfectly.” 

“  And  what  you  said  ?  ” 

“  I  remember.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  she  said,  as  Brandon  laid 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  “  I  really  did  not 
believe  you  theu,  but  I  Eee  now  that  3*ou  were 
right — that  you  were  destined  to  remain  all 
your  life  Kate  Lovel!” 

[THE  END.] 

- - 

PURCHASING  PICTURES. 


Never  be  iu  a  hurry  to  buy  a  picture. 

This  is  the  initial  rule  of  the  young  house¬ 
keeper  who  desires  to  make  her  home  attrac¬ 
tive.  Pictures  stand  alone.  A  dozen  other 
articles  of  adornment  or  use  may  be  put  aside, 
thrust  into  quiet  corners,  draped  with  this  or 
that,  or  even  entirely  hidden.  A  picture 
once  put  on  the  wall  is  a  decorative  land¬ 
mark.  It  asserts  itself  loudly  and  persever- 
ingly.  Whatever  you  miss  seeing  in  a  room, 
you  never  miss  the  pictures. 

The  first  goldeu  rule  of  the  picture  buyer  is 
not  to  buy  a  daub.  Daubs  which  are  cheap 
are  so  generally,  and  ugly.  They  have  also  the 
ill-gotten  and  most  annoying  merit  of  putting 
all  other  tasteful  and  quiet  arrangements  of  a 
room  out  of  harmony.  One  bad,  thunder  and 
lightning,  red  and  blue  and  yellow  nightmare, 
on  canvas,  will  do  more  to  make  a  room  look 
hideous  than  any  other  articles  on  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

What  you  buy,  let  it  be  good.  A  single 
fair  engraving  of  some  famous  picture;  an 
autotype,  or  a  chromo  lithograph  from  the 
works  of  an  acknowledged  master,  will  do  more 
to  beautify  your  parlor  or  your  bedroom  than 
a  dozen  muddled,  ill-colored,  ill-drawn  trans¬ 
scripts— so  called — of  local  or  other  scenery. 

Art  is  a  very  coy  goddess,  and  must  be 
courted  gently.  Entreated  with  kindly 
speeches,  she  will  enter  into  a  man’s  house,  sit 
down  b3r  his  fireside,  and  make  a  palace  of  a 
pitman's  cottage.  Married  abruptly,  she  will 
make  a  home,  in  sheer  contrariness,  a  glaring 
horror  of  tints  aud  designs  which  are  enough 
to  giv3  any  ordinary  brain  a  headache  for  a 
fortnight. 

- - 

It  is  easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire  than 
to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it. — Franklin. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS:!  KAY  CLARK. 


T3E  THREE  LITTLE  CHAIRS. 


They  sat  alone  by  the  bright  wool  fire, 

The  gray-haired  dame  and  the  aged  sire, 
Dreaming  of  days  gone  b>  ; 

The  t°ar-iropa  fell  on  each  wrinkled  cheek, 
They  both  had  thoughts  they  could  not  speak, 
And  each  heart  uttered  a  sigh. 

For  their  sail  and  tearful  eyes  descried 
Three  little  chairs  placed  side  by  side 
Against  the  sitting-room  wall  j 
■Old-fashioned  enough  as  there  they  stood, 
Thetr  seats  of  flag  and  their  frames  of  wood, 
With  their  backs  so  straight  and  tall. 

And  the  sire  shook  ids  silvery  head, 

And  with  trembling  voice  he  gently  said  : 

“  Mother,  these  empty  chairs  ! 

They  bring  us  such  sad  thoughts  to-uight, 
We’ll  put  them  forever  out  of  sight. 

In  the  small  dark  room  up-stalrs.” 

But  she  answered  :  ”  Father,  no.  not  yet, 

For  I  look  at  them  and  I  forgot 
That  the  children  are  away  ; 

The  boys  come  hack,  and  our  Mary,  too, 

With  her  apron  on  of  checkered  blue, 

And  sic  there  every  day. 

"  Johnny  still  whittles  a  ship's  tall  masts, 

And  Willie  his  leaden  bullets  costs, 

While  Mary  her  patchwork  .sews; 

At  evening  the  three  childish  prayers 
Go  up  to  God  from  these  little  chairs 
So  softly  that  no  one  knows. 

Johnny  conies  back  from  the  billowy  deep  ; 
Willie  wakes  from  the  battle-field  sleep, 

To  say  good  night  to  me  ; 

Mary’s  a  wife  and  mother  no  more, 

But  a  tired  child  whose  playtime  is  o’er, 

And  comes  to  rest  at  my  knee. 

”  So  let  them  stand  there,  though  empty  now, 
And  every  time  when  alone  we  bow 
At  the  Fathers  throne  to  pray, 

We’ll  ask  to  meet  the  children  above, 

In  our  Savior’s  homo  of  vest  and  love, 

Where  no  child  goeth  away." 
- - ■ 

CONCERNING  WINTER  WORK. 


Paper  Two. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


In  reading,  a  host  of  thoughts,  ideas,  and 
beautifully  expressed  things  are  lost  from 
your  mind  unless  you  jot  them  down.  I  never 
regretted  the  loss  of  any  small  thing  more, 
than  that  of  a  note  book,  iu  which  I  had 
“jotted,”  during  a  years  reading.  A  thief 
stole  it  out  of  my  packet,  in  a  crowd.  I  tried 
to  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  it 
might  lead  him  to  repent  of  his  ways.  Just 
how  to  manage  so  as  to  have  a  note  book  and 
pencil  at  your  hand  at  the  instant  you  wish  to 
make  a  “note”  iu  it,  has  caused  me  much 
perplexity,  that  a  man,  with  his  multitudinous 
pockets,  and  his  coat  that  ho  wears  steadily 
for  weeks,  can  manage  it,  is  well  enough  un¬ 
derstood.  But  a  woman's  dress,  that  has  but 
one  or  two  pockets  at  most,  and  neither  of 
them  well  suited  for  can-ying  a  book — how  is 
it  to  be  managed?  And  i  confess,  I  haven't 
solved  the  question  yet.  The  best  I  can  do,  is 
to  keep  a  book  on  my  writing  table  for  such 
jottings,  but  “  brilliant  ideas  ”  never  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  the  locality  of  that  book, 
I  have  discussed  various  plans  in  my  own 
mind,  but  none  have  proved  feasible.  (If  any 
Rural  woman  can  compass  the  difficulty, 
short  of  fastening  the  note  book  to  a  string 
and  always  wearing  it  tied  about  the  waist, 
like  a  fan  hung  from  a  belt,  she  shall  be  hence¬ 
forth  called  a  genius.) 

In  a  little  book  lately  published  about  the 
lamented  Garfield,  mention  is  made  of  his 
having  expressed  great  annoyance  at  the  fact 
that  when  trying  to  read  a  certaiu  Congres¬ 
sional  Bill,  and  in  which  he  felt  no  interest, 
he  found  that  he  failed  to  apply  his  mind  to  it 
with  the  interest  and  closeness  that  he  could 
apply  it  to  a  matter  in  which  he  took  interest. 
This  inability  to  have  full  command  and  con¬ 
trol  of  his  mind,  w  as  what  annoyed  him,  and 
he  gave  himself  noease,  until  he  had  overcome 
this  mental  difficulty.  His  mental  training, 
the  command  he  had  of  his  intellectual  forces, 
must  excite  the  admiration  of  all  readers  of 
his  history  for  all  time,  and  excite  indignation 
anew'  and  anew,  that  a  man  equipped  as  was 
he,  should  have  been  cut  down  by  so  worthless 
and  wicked  a  wretch  as  the  monster  who  slew 
him. 

In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  a  certain  routine 
of  study  in  Germany,  the  success  of  students 
in  the  Universities,  began  to  be  noted  ten 
years  ago,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
pupils  who  entered  the  Universities  from  the 
Real-schools  (non  classical)  and  the  Gymnas¬ 
iums  (classical)  differed  very  much  in  the 
University  Course,  The  pupils  who  had  not 
studies  the  classics  at  first  outstripped  the 
Gymnasium  students,  but  after  a  little,  the 
latter  advanced  far  beyond  them,  the  disci 
pline  of  their  minds  fitting  them  to  cope  with 
and  comprehend  questions  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  pupils  who  had  not  studied  the 
classics.  It  would  seem  that  this  ought  to  go 
far  in  settling  the  disputations  concerning 
classical  training.  And  all  persons,  normally 


constituted,  can  if  they  will,  acquire  a  certain 
amount  of  classical  training,  as  it  can  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  teachers,  the  pleasure  it 
yields  is  worth  having  if  nothing  more  come 
of  it.  It  is  a  theory  often  acted  upon,  that 
music  has  great  power  in  keeping  young  people 
contented  at  home,  on  Winter  evenings.  That 
it  tends  to  that,  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  if 
children  can  be  interested  in  the  natural 
sciences,  the  home  tie  is  made  a  hundred  fold 
stronger,  because  the  occupancy  of  the  mind 
is  deeper  and  stronger.  The  microscope 
proves  a  source  of  immense  interest.  A  good 
one  costs  any  where  from  $50.  to  $100.  Do 
without  a  parlor  carpet,  and  buy  one.  Or  a 
seal  skin  jacket.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  a 
passion  for  “bugs,”  or  for  botanizing,  or  for 
the  study  of  geology,  or  for  disseetiug  animals 
from  a  mouse  to  a  rabbit,  will  tarrdly  go 
astray,  or  find  home  stupid,  if  the  passion  is 
appreciated  and  not  frowned  upon.  One 
Winter  ought  to  be  enough  in  which  to  learn 
the  names  of  the  different  heavenly  bodies. 
To  help  in  this  work,  a  planisphere  is  essential. 
A  good  one  costs  but  a  few  dollars.  Make 
some  sacrifice  to  buy  that,  there  should  be  one 
in  eveiy  school  district  library.  Another 
home  entertainment,  is  that  of  drawing.  In 
nearly  every  neighborhood!  there  is  some  one 
who  knows  something  of  the  elements  of  this 
fine  and  valuable  art.  But  if  not,  good  prints 
abound  and  much  can  be  learned  from  them, 
if  one  only  has  sharp  eyes.  A  good  plan  is  for 
all  the  members  of  the  faifuly  to  try  and  draw 
a  picture  of  some  one  thing — a  chair,  or  stove, 
a  pile  of  books,  a  dog  or  cat.  Or  one  may  sit 
as  a  “model”  and  give  the  others  20  minutes 
iu  which  to  make  a  sketch.  This  often  pro¬ 
duces  great  merrimeut,  and  if  persevered  in, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  some  member  of  the 
family  develops  real  talent  for  drawing. 

The  twilight  hour  may  be  improved  by  a 
recital  of  the  events  of  the  day.  Each  one 
should  take  his  turn  at  this,  and  be  obliged  to 
make  his  description  as  interesting  as  possible. 
This  exercise  tends  to  accuracy,  if  you  please, 
and  develops  the  descriptive  powers.  Insist 
upon  having  the  story  duly  embellished  with 
details.  Stirring  ballads,  fine  poems,  and 
choice  bits  of  prose  or  verse,  chime  in  well  at 
this  hour,  if  recited.  Commit  as  much  of  the 
good  things  to  memory,  as  possible.  Encour¬ 
age  a  specific  investigation.  For  instance, 
ask  the  children  to  tell  all  they  know  or  can 
find  out  about  silver  mining,  perhaps  you 
don’t  know  yourself  under  what  circumstances 
men  mine  for  silver,  although  you  have  stirred 
your  tea  all  your  life  with  a  silver  spoon.  A 
pan  of  modeling  clay,  or  of  mud  of  the  proper 
consistency,  will  entertain  a  group  of  young¬ 
sters  for  an  evening,  in  modeling.  The  quick 
witted  boy,  or  gill,  will  make  a  rude  frame 
work  of  wire  or  wood,  upon  which  to  fashion 
and  mold  his  clay,  so  it  will  not  tumble  down. 
In  drawing  and  modeling,  young  people 
observe  a  good  many  things,  not  before 
thought  of.  They  learn  to  measure  distances 
with  the  eye?,  to  observe  proportions,  and  any 
thing  that  develops  observation  teaches  peo¬ 
ple  to  see,  is  greatly  to  bo  encouraged.  Don’t 
undertake  too  much,  but  undertake  something 
and  lose  no  time  through  delay. 


THE  VIOLIN  versus  THE  FIANO- 


I  went  to  hear  Adelina  Patti  sing  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  recently,  and 
on  the  programme  were  a  piano  solo  by 
Signor  somebody  and  a  violin  performance 
by  Mdlle  Castellan.  The  Italian  pianist 
played  a  composition  by  Liszt  beautifully, 
on  a  very  grand  piano,  but  the  audience  of 
several  thousand  people  seemed  to  care  very 
little  for  it.  But  when  Castellan  stepped  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  with  her  worn,  and 
rather  shabby  looking  violin,  an  altogether 
different  feeling  was  manifested,  and  after 
she  finished,  the  applause  rang  out  full  and 
lo  ’g,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  her 
performance.  “How  much  better  that  is 
than  the  piano,”  said  Anoximander  at  my  side, 
and  he  seemed  to  echo  what  every  body  else 
was  feeling,  and  I  fell  to  wondering,  as  I  often 
do,  why  it  is  that,  so  many  girls  learn,  or  try 
to  leam  to  play  the  piano.  The  violin,  or  any 
of  those  instruments  that  can  be  carried  about 
with  one,  seem  to  become  imbued  with  the 
personality  of  the  player — the  personal  con¬ 
tact  is  closer,  the  instrument  is  more  like  a 
friend,  or  companion,  and  the  pleasure  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  instrument  is  proportionately 
greater.  No  one  who  ever  heard  Ole  Bull, 
can  fail  to  remember  with  what  affection  he 
handled  his  violin,  and  what  glorious  strains 
came  from  it.  Mdlle  Castellan  displayed  a 
similar  love  for  her  violin,  and  ns  she  nestled  it 
on  her  shoulder,  fairly  caressing  it  with  her 
cheek,  it  was  a  study  to  watch  her  face  and 
the  intent,  rapt  and  devoted  expression  of  it. 
It  was  a  part  of  her,  it  came  with  her  and 
went  with  her,  and  was  not  like  a  huge  box 
set  upon  the  stage  by  an  enterprising  piano- 
maker,  to  be  thumped  on  for  a  while  and  be 
seen  by  her  no  more.  Even  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  of  pianists  do  not  become  attached  in 
much  personal  degree  to  a  piano.  If  the  in¬ 


strument  possesses  certain  qualities,  it  is 
quite  sufficient — one  piano  is  as  good  as  an  an¬ 
other.  But  with  the  violin,  it  is  altogether  a 
different  matter.  The  true  violinist  is  as  par¬ 
ticular  about  his  violin  as  about  his  tooth¬ 
brush — he  very  decidedly  prefers  to  use  his 
own.  Moreover,  a  good  violin  increases  in 
value  as  it  increases  in  years,  and  the  owner 
of  it  never  wants  anew  one.  So  next  to  Patti’s 
matchless  singing,  no  one  gave  so  much 
pleasure  as  did  Castellan  with  her  violin. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  Patti  is  the  greatest 
singer  of  this  generation,  and  that  no  amount 
of  culture  can  produce  a  voice  like  hers.  It  is 
a  gift  of  God !  but  it  is  true,  that  much  pleasure 
can  be  given  by  much  less  musical  voices. 
One  great  charm  of  Patti’s  singing  is  her  mar¬ 
vellously  clear  and  correct  phrasing;  every 
note  is  fine  and  distinct,  and  when  she  sings 
a  ballad  you  catch  every  word  as  distinctly 
as  if  she  read  it.  The  most  commonplace 
singers  might  learn  to  do  that,  but  they  rarely 
do.  The  sweetest  music  most  ears  have  ever 
heard,  has  been  the  mother’s  lullaby  song — 
sweet,  because  they  were  tender  and  low  and 
full  of  feeling.  Noise  is  not  music.  I  remember 
the  first  night  Christine  Nilsson  sang  in  New 
York.  For  an  encore  she  sang  “  Home,  sweet 
Home,”  slender  and  fair  she  stood  with  her 
hands  lightly  clasped  in  front  of  her,  and  with 
a  dreamy,  far  off  look  in  her  eyes  as  if  she 
saw  the  shores  of  her  ow*n  native  land,  and 
the  modest  cottage  where  she  had  played  at 
her  mother’s  knee.  And  with  what  soulfithi ess 
she  3’ing  it  I  Tears  trickled  down  the  cheeks  of 
th6  audience,  and  it  was  some  moments  after 
she  had  ceased  to  sing,  that  there  was  a  sound 
of  applause*  A  holy  hush  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  on  all  hearts,  which  one  was  loath 
to  break.  M.  w.  f. 


SCATTER  THE  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS. 


I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  in  Youth’s  Department,  ia  regard  to 
sending  flower  seeds  and  plants  to  poor  chil¬ 
dren  and  others  who  could  noC  buy  them.  It 
certainly  is  our  duty  to  put  as  much  beauty 
and  sunshine  in  any  form  into  the  lives  of 
others,  as  we  can  without  injustice  to  our¬ 
selves  and  families. 

I  have  lately  seen  some  very  favorable  re¬ 
sults  from  seeds  and  plants  dispensed  in  this 
way  yea rs  ago.  which  seems  the  more  encourag¬ 
ing,  as  there  was  little  prospect  then  that  they 
would  appreciate  them,  and  John  even  laughed 
at  me  for  trying  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  such  people.  “  "Worse  than  time 
thrown  away,”  said  he.  But  he  was  mistaken. 
I  soon  learned  that  the  mother  (with  a  family 
of  ten  children,  mostly  small,  and  a  decidedly 
unthrifty,  unprogressive  husband),  prized 
them  highly,  and  said  that  she  had  never  seen 
such  pretty  flowers  before.  They  really  seemed 
to  put  new  life  and  impetus  into  the  monoto¬ 
nous  routine  of  her  life.  Now  she  has  a  fine 
variety  of  beautiful  flowers  every  year,  be¬ 
sides  a  few  house  plants  to  bloom  in  Winter, 
though  her  house  is  small  and  of  logs.  And 
she  and  her  children  have  thanked  me  warmly 
for  t  hese  small  favors,  which  more  than  repays 
me  for  my  trou  ble. 

Nor  need  we  wait  to  find  poor  people  on 
whom  to  bestow  these  favors,  for  it  is  hard  to 
find  one  of  sufficient  means  to  whom  a  choice 
plant  or  flower  would  not  be  an  acceptable 
gift,  for  though  one  is  by  no  means  poor,  it 
would  take  a  small  fortune  to  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  average  man  or  woman  who  loves 
flowers,  for,  like  the  miser  with  his  gold,  the 
more  flowers  they  have  the  more  they  want. 

Hope  Evermore. 


BLOCKS  FOR  A  KNITTED  QUILT. 


Needles  No.  14  :  Cotton  No.  6.  Cast  on 
three  stitches;  knit  them  plain ;  this  brings  you 
to  the  right,  side  of  the  work.  1st  row :  Slip  off 
the  full  stitch  and  purl  them,  increasing  the 
last  by  knitting  a  purl  stitch  as  usual  and  then 
(putting  the  thread  back)  a  plain  one  at  the 
back  of  the  same  stitch.  2d  row  :  Slip  the 
first  stitch;  knit  the  rest  plain,  increasing  the 
last  by  knitting  two  in  it,  one  being  on  the 
back  as  before.  3d  row:  Slip  the  first  stitch 
purl,  increasing  in  the  last  stitch  as  in  first 
row.  4th  row:  Slip  the  first,  knit  plain,  in¬ 
creasing  as  in  second.  This  will  finish  four 
rows  purled  on  the  right  side.  The  next  four 
rows  are  to  be  plain  on  the  right  side,  so  that 
the  back  rows  most  be  purled,  and  every  row, 
increased  in  the  last  stitch  as  before  directed. 
When  you  can  count  four  purl  rows  at  the 
back,  the  four  purl  rows  on  the  right  must 
begin. 

In  every'  row  throughout  the  work  the  first 
stitch  is  to  be  taken  off  without  knitciug,  and 
one  to  be  increased  iu  the  last.  Continue  in 
this  way,  uutil  you  have  completed  the  sixth 
purl  rib-— four  on  the  right  6ide — when  there 
must  In?  40  safeties  on  the  needles.  Begin  the 
four  plain  rows,  and  knit  the  two  last  stitches 
together.  In  every  row  the  two  last  stitches 
must  be  either  purled  or  knitted  together,  as 
the  case  may-  be,  until  you  come  back  to  only 
three  stitches. 

Tnese  blocks,  though  simple,  form  a  beauti¬ 
ful  design  when  sewed  together,  making  the 
four  points  meet,  and  using  great  care  in  sew¬ 
ing  them  together,  to  have  the  ribs  corre¬ 
spond.  a  a.  j. 


SORGHUM  SIRUP, 


Having  received  by  mail  two  samples  of 
sirup  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Weeks,  of  Livingston 
County,  New  York,  I  propose  to  make  them 
the  text  of  a  short  communication  for  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Weeks  made  a  mistake  in  packing  a  few  lines 
of  description  in  the  box,  as  it  sub  jected  it  to 
letter  postage.  In  the  second  place,  sirup  or 
liquid  of  any  kind  in  glass  is  contraband  of  the 
mail,  and  our  postmaster  is  on  the  look-out. 
This  is  expensive  business  for  me,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  caution  others  against  it.  It  costs  me 
quite  enough  to  write  gratuitously'  descriptions 
of  samples  without  extravagant  postage  and 
express  charges.  Sample  No.  X  is  of  an  am¬ 
ber  color  and  quite  bright,  and  will  rank 
about  third-class  among  our  best  operatoi-s  in 
the  West.  Now  this  is  saying  much  for  Mr. 
Weeks,  as  he  says  it  was  his  first  effort,  and 
he  was  guided  only  by  such  knowledge  as  he 
gathered  from  our  writiugs  on  this  subject, 
thus  proving  the  utility  of  farmers  reading 
upon  the  subject  of  their  pursuits.  His  sam¬ 
ple  is  not  quite  as  heavy  as  it  should  be  for 
keeping  over  Summer;  but  it  is  heavy  enough 
for  Winter  use.  No.  2  sample  is  darker  and 
about  right  as  to  consistency.  Many  on  tast- 
iti'4  would  say  that  it  was  scorched.  My  opin¬ 
ion  is  'hat  it  has  been  too  long  boiling,  which 
will  have  about  the  same  effect  on  the  flavor. 

I  have  no  information  from  Mr.  Weeks  about 
his  process,  hence  I  only*  judge  from  the  re¬ 
sults  before  me,  Most  operators  make  a  great 
mistake  by  boiling  too  slowly — stewed  sirup 
is  not  good. 

Mr.  Weeks  has  used  lime,  or  his  soil 
is  quite  calcareous  and  needs  very  little. 
The  use  of  lime  is  quite  essential  to  a  thorough 
clarification.  Its  employment  has  been 
strongly  and  unfortunately  opposed  by  many. 
I  say  “unfortunately.”  because  it  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  an  inferior  quality  though 
one  lighter  in  color;  this,  however,  has  in  it 
an  amount  of  acid  feculence  which  gives  a 
light  shade  that  is  deceptive.  This  feculence 
will  soon  undergo  (if  in  a  warm  atmosphere — 
say  70°  to  90°  F.)  a  fermentation  if  not 
boiled  very  heavy,  and  give  off  a  rank,  herba¬ 
ceous  odor  and  produce  quite  as  disagreeable 
a  flavor  to  the  taste:  some  call  it  a  twang;  but 
a  lady  once  in  my  hearing  gave  it  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  name — that  of  a  “kind  of  fodder 
taste,”  which  it  truly*  is,  because  it  is  produced, 
as  above  stated,  by  the  presence  of  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  acid  in  green’and  herbaceous  fiber,  that  can 
be  only  coagulated  and  removed  by  the  action 
of  lime  (or  its  equivalent  of  some  other  alkali) 
and  heat,  each  judiciously  employed.  In  do¬ 
ing  this  effectually  consists  all  the  great  mys¬ 
tery  of  sugar  making  from  the  cane  juices  of 
all  latitudes. 

With  maple  sap  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
erent;  for  when  you  have  clean  tubs  or 
troughs,  tanks  and  settlers,  with  well  arranged 
boiling  works,  and  it  is  pushed  on  actively, 
the  result  should  be  sugar  as  white  as  the 
paper  on  which  I  write.  Go  where  I  was  a 
few  months  since,  in  Louisiana,  and  witness 
the  immense  piles  of  snow-white  sugar  pass¬ 
ing  hourly  from  the  vacuum  pans  into  the 
centrifugals,  so  thick  that,  if  allowed  to  stand 
and  cool  in  a  tank,  a  man  could  walk  upon  it 
without  sinking  above  his  shoe  soles.  It  is 
not  allowed  to  cool,  but  is  dropped  into  mix¬ 
ers  and  kept  soft  by  a  gentle  stirring  until  it 
is  all  drawn  into  the  long  range  of  centrifu¬ 
gals.  Then  the  molasses  is  swung  out  and  the 
wall  of  revolving  sugar,  now  nearly*  white,  is 
made  comptetely  so  by  a  few  syringes  of 
clear,  cold  water.  Then,  being  comparative¬ 
ly  dry  (though  only  six  or  eight  minutes 
manipulated)  it  is  thrown  out  with  wooden 
shovels  into  large  bins  and  shoveled  into  bar¬ 
rels  and  poimded  quite  hard,  and  still  it  is 
so  dry  as  not  to  become  lumpy. 

I  have  given  this  hasty  description,  as  many 
Rural  readers  are  unaware  of  the  grand¬ 
ness  of  this  business.  It  had  been  21  years 
since  I  visited  Louisiana,  and  at  that  time  the 
vacuum  pan  was  not  upon  the  plantation, 
though  I  was  familiar  w*ith  its  use  in  our 
Northern  refineries  and  in  some  of  our  sorgo 
works.  This  innovation  upon  the  old  open 
pan  or  kettle  is  not  only  working  quite  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  this  sugar  industry*,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  sugar  and  that  of  a  better  grade, 
but  it  is  also  affording  employment  for  large 
capital  and  extensive  establishments  in  the 
Northern  States  to  supply  these  costly*  outfits. 
By  the  old  kettle  outfits  $15,000  or  $20,000 
would  suffice,  but  now  the  cost  of  sugar  works 
will  range  from  $".5,000  to  $100,000,  and  still 
many*  are  now  planning  to  add  greatly  to 
these  figures.  Now,  when  our  friends  in  the 
North  see  this,  and  then  see  also  that  the  land 
upon  which  this  valuable  product  is  obtained 
w  as  formerly*  a  vast  swamp  of  cypress,  cov¬ 
ered  much  of  it  with  stagnant  water,  and  none 
of  it  10  feet  above  tide  w*ater,  and  only  made 
productive  at  the  expense  of  innumerable 


ditches  that  have  to  be  annually  cleaned  out, 
and  then  add  to  this  the  unreliability  of  the 
masiTof  laborers,  then  they  can  appreciate  the 
justness  and  propriety  of  their  claims  upon 
the  Government  for  that  fostering  care  and 
protection  that  alone  will  enable  them  to 
struggle  through  this  ordeal  of  self  preserva¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  great 
multitude  of  ignorant  people  who  know  noth¬ 
ing  else,  and  whose  physical  constitutions  are 
only  suited  to  this  clime  and  country.  Once 
take  away  that  protection,  and  what  must  be 
the  result  ?  Either  a  widespread  ruin  to  all, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  most  of  the  plant¬ 
ers  will  transfer  their  great  works  to  Mexico 
or  Central  America,  and  leave  the  dependent 
colored  people  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It 
must  be  understood  that  they  are  now  so  close 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  sugar  zone  that 
such  severe  Winters  as  the  past  one  cuts  them 
short  to  only  a  half  crop.  I  have  now  before 
me  a  letter  from  a  planter  in  Franklin 
Parish,  La.,  who  lost  his  seed  cane  entirely 
and  wants  our  Orange  seed  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.  It  is  probable,  as  this  variety  be¬ 
comes  acclimated  and  people  learn  bow  to 
handle  it  to  the  best  advantage,  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  great  supplement  to  this  sugar-cane 
of  the  Gulf  States.  This  view  is  becoming  so 
prevalent  there  that  the  Planters'  Associatiou 
appointed  15  delegates  to  attend  our  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Cane-Growers’  Association,  held 
in  this  city  Jan.  3,  1888.  I.  A.  Hedges. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

- - 

SHIPPING  CATTLE  TO  EUROPE. 


We  took  occasion  a  tew  days  since  to  visit 
one  of  the  ocean  steamers  which  transport 
cattle  to  foreign  countries.  The  vessel  lay  at 
her  moorings  at  Jersey  City,  just  across  the 
Hudson  River  from  New  York,  and  was  to 
sail  iu  three  days,  but  as  the  cattle  are  not 
put  cm  board  until  the  vessel  is  about  ready  to 
set  sail,  we  unfortunately  could  not  see  the 
animals  in  position  for  their  ocean  voyage. 
However,  a  short  interview  with  the  officer 
in  charge,  in  addition  to  a  proper  use  of  the 
eyes,  gave  us  sufficient  information  on  which 
to  base  our  remarks.  The  vessel  carries  SOU 
head  of  horned  cattle  when  the  pens  are  full, 
but  on  this  trip  she  was  to  carry  but  about  200. 
We  wrere  informed  that  never  more  than  two 
or  three  are  lost  either  by  disease  or  jettison 
on  this  line  in  a  single  trip  across.  The  larg¬ 
est  number  of  cattle  that  can  be  conveyed  in 
one  ship  at  one  time  is  1,000, 

THE  STALLS 

which  the  ship-carpenters  were  just  complet¬ 
ing  were,  on  this  vessel,  made  after  the  “Bos¬ 
ton  style  ”  as  they  call  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
apartments  which  are  generally  adapted  for 
about  four  to  six  cattle  each  are  separated  by 
three  upright  pieces,  about  two  liy  six  inches, 
placed  a  short  distance  apart  at  or  near  the 
middle  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
stalls,  and  fastened  at  top  and  bottom  by 
nails  and  cleats.  The  other  “style”  forms 
the  apartments  by  the  use  of  inch-boards 
placed  parallel  with  the  floor  instead  of  at 
right  angles  with  it  as  in  the.  previous  case, 
the  top  board  being  about  on  a  line  with  the 
back  of  the  cattla  Stalls  calculated  for  four 
cattle  are  built  SxlO  feet  in  size.  The  floor  to 
the  stalls  on  the  vessel  we  visited  is  movable, 
or  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  might  be 
termed  a  “  false  floor.”  In  fact  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  pens  was,  on  the  trip  over, 
occupied  by  “apartments”  for  immigrants. 

The  floors  are  in  sections  and  when  not  in 
use,  are  piled  away  in  the  hold.  IV hen  these 
sections  are  put  down  the  ship  carpenters  are 
very  liable  to  break  the  second  commandment, 
since  each  section  is  made  for  a  certain  place, 
perhaps  is  fitted  to  an  iron  column  or  support, 
and  when  no  mark  of  designation  is  appar¬ 
ent,  some  little  trouble  is  liable  to  attend  the 
laying  of  the  floor. 

THE  FEED 

on  the  voyage  consists  of  hay  with  perhaps 
some  roots.  The  cattle  being  tied  by  ropes 
and  standing  with  their  heads  toward  the  pas¬ 
sage-way  are  easily  fed,  though  we  should 
imagine  somewhat  extravagantly,  inasmuch,  as 
no  troughs  or  racks  are  used  and  the  fodder  is 
thrown  on  the  floor  before  them.  We  under¬ 
stood  that  the  insurance  companies  refused  to 
insure  against  damage  as  long  as  troughs  were 
used,  as  the  cattle  were  apt  to  be  thrown 
against  them.  However,  we  think  there  is 
an i]  tie  scope  for  improvement  iu  the  stalls  and 
manner  of  feeding  on  board  ship. 

A  word  as  to  the  number  and  value  of 
the  horned  cattle  shipped  to  Europe  from 
American  ports  may  be  of  interest  iu  this 
connection.  In  the  three  mouths  ending  June 
30,  1880,  the  number  of  horned  cattle  shipped 
was  78,099,  valued  at  §5,730,453,  or  something 
over  §77  per  head,  while  for  the  same  period 
of  1881  there  were  50,099  head  shipped,  valued 
at  83,940,043,  or  a  little  over  §78  per  head. 
For  the  ten  years  ending  wdth  1880,  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  in  value  of  exports 
of  cattle  excepting  in  the  year  1875,  when  the 
value  was  §1,103,085  against  $1,150,857  for 


WHY  JOHNNY  AND  HIS  SISTER  DON’T 


1874.  The  total  value  of  these  exported 
has  amounted  to  §13,844,195  in  18S0. 


Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  seedlings,  the  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Monroe,  Continue  to  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Last  season  when  many  grapes  failed 
to  set  their  fruit  well,  owing  to  unfavorable 
weather  at  the  blossoming  time,  the:  e  proved 
remarkable  exceptions  and  produced  such  an 
amount  of  fruit  that  they  took  off  fully  one- 
half  from  the  vines  when  in  a  green  state. 
The  Rochester,  with  its  large,  shouldered,  com¬ 
pact  clusters,  Is  a  remarkably  handsome 
grape;  and  the  bunches  are  borne  in  such 
abundance  that  they  are  very  showy  and 
attractive.  The  vine  is  vigorous  and  the 
foliage  very  healthy.  It  has  some  defects,  but 
where  is  the  grape  that  has  not/  The  Roches¬ 
ter  is  not  destined  to  be  spread  broadcast,  for 
it  cannot  be  propagated  except  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Monroe  is  very  early,  pleasant-flav- 
ored :  vine  very  vigorous,  hardy,  prolific,  and 
the  foliage  is  healthy. 

Ma.  Ward  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club 
(reported  in  the  Elmira  Husbandman)  pre¬ 
sumes  that  there  is  no  better  beet  for  feeding 
than  the  Improved  Imperial.  If  he  wanted  a 
yellow,  he  would  take  the  Njvers.  What  Im¬ 
proved  Imperial  is  referred  to?  There  are 
Lane’s  Improved  Imperial  Sugar,  Vilmorin’s 
Improved  Imperial  Sugar,  Knauer’s  Improved 
Imperial  and  we  know  not  how  many  others. 
We  have  tried  Vilmorin’s,  the  sweetest  and 
most  tender  of  beets.  TheNivers,  too.  Would 
some  member  of  the  club  tell  us  about  this 
beet?  Mr.  Armstrong  mentions  several  in¬ 
stances  showing  the  considerable  capacity  of 
this  beet  to  withstand  freezing. 


Mb.  Hoffman  would  raise  the  Purple-cop 
Rutabaga.  Why  not  take  that, he  asks, in  place 
of  any  variety  of  beets?  It  will  give  a  greater 
crop,  is  more  easily  raised  anrl  requires  less 
labor  to  harvest.  If  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  not 
worth  so  much  for  feeding ;  he  a  uswers  there  is 
compensation  in  the  tops  that  make  a  good 
deal  of  green  fodder  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
valuable.  But  he  does  not  admit  the  claim 
that  beets  are  better.  In  bis  judgment, 
based  on  an  extended  experience,  there  is 
little  difference  in  feeding  value  of  beets,  car¬ 
rots  and  rutabagas.  They  arc  all  inferior  to 
potatoes,  about  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  four.  As 
between  beets  and  rutabagas  the  advantage 
is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  cost 
of  raising  and  gathering  is  concerned.  But  if 
he  were  to  raise  beets  he  would  prefer  the 
Yellow  Globe,  because  it  yields  well. 

No  doubt  rutabagas  or  turnips  will  impart 
bad  taste  to  milk  when  fed  liberally  with¬ 
out  grain,  and  they  may  make  thin  milk, 
continued  Mr.  Hoffman.  But  that  is  not 
the  way  to  feed  them.  Whatever  differ¬ 
ence  there  may  be  in  the  feeding  value  of  ruta¬ 
bagas,  turnips,  beets  and  carrots,  when  used 
for  milk  production,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
find  it  in  trials  conducted  for  that  purpose.  All 
these  roots  have  a  large  proportion  of  water; 
they  are  all  inferior  when  compared  with 
potatoes.  His  estimate  is  that  an  acre  of  land 
which  produces  two  hundred  bushels  of  pota' 


LIKE  TO  GO  ’CROSS  LOTS  TO  SCHOOL- 


toes  will  give  a  better  return  in  that  crop  than 
six  hundred  bushels  of  any  other  root 
f  named,  taking  account  of  cost  of  production, 
and  feeding  value.  Some  years  ago  he  tr  ied 
the  experiment  of  feeding  rutabagas,  beets 
and  carrots,  each  a  fixed  period,  a  bushel  a  day 
to  each  cow.  then  potatoes,  a  peck  to  each 
cow  for  a  like  period,  then  the  order  repeated. 
He  found  no  difference  in  milk  produced  in 
favor  of  beets,  carrots  or  rutabagas,  and  the 
peck  of  potatoes  gave  as  good  milk  yield  as 
any  of  the  others  with  bushel  rations.  It  is 
said  that  turnips  cannot  be  fed  to  milch  cows 
without  imparting  bad  taste  to  the  milk. 
Years  ago,  when  he  knew  less  about  feeding 
cows  than  now,  he  fed  large  quantities  of  tur¬ 
nips,  and  was  very  particular  to  inquire  of 
those  who  bought  the  milk  about  its  taste  and 
odor,  for  he  had  been  told  by  many  feeders 
that  turnips  would  spoil  the  milk.  Not  a  --in¬ 
gle  person  had  any  fault  to  find,  simply 
because  the  milk  was  absolutely  free  from 
flavor  and  odor  of  turnips.  The  explanation 
was  in  the  grain  given  with  the  roots .  Feed 
turnips  without  grain  and  they  will  impart 
their  flavor  to  milk.  With  liberal  allowances 
of  grain,  they  will  not. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  that  Mr. 
Henry  Stewart  does  not  at  all  agree  with  Mr. 
Hoffman  in  his  favorable  estimate  of  turnips. 
The  white  turnip  is,  however,  a  very  poor 
root,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  figures 
of  the  following  table: 

COMPOSITION  AND  VALUE  OF  ROOT  CROPS. 


Per  Cent  of 

foil 

fill 

: 

♦  *1  ,  o 

Water. 

Album¬ 
inoids . 

Carbohy¬ 
drates . 

to 

Turnips . 

na.o 

1,1 

5.1 

0.1 

lfi 

Carrots . 

87. U 

1.2 

9  8 

0.2 

21 

Rutabagas. . 

87.0 

1.6 

9.3 

0.1 

24 

Mangels . 

88.0 

1.1 

9.1 

0.1 

22 

Sugar  beets. 

81.0 

1.0 

15.4 

0  1 

30 

Green  Corn. 

fodder . 

85.7 

0.9 

7.8 

0.1 

14 

The  composition  of  corn  fodder  is  given  for 
comparison.  Turnips  and  rutabagas,  which 
are,  iu  fact,  turnips,  are  open  to  the  serious 
objection  that  they  are  not  suitable  food  for 
milch  cows,  giving  a  strong  odor  and  flavor  to 
the  milk  and  the  butter,  which  cannot  be  alto¬ 
gether  avoided  by  any  device  or  method  of 
feeding.  Turnips  have  the  advantage  of  very 
quick  growth,  so  that  a  crop  sown  in  August 
or  early  in  September  may  yield  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  food. 


Ensilage. — Dr.  Lawes  says,  in  a  recent 
Agricultural  Gazette,  with  regard  to  ensilage 
as  practised  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  confined  to  Indian  corn.  The 
crop  is  cut  down  as  it  comes  into  flower  ;  it  is 
then  cut  into  chaff,  and  thrown  into  large  pits 
which  are  covered  over.  When  these  pits 
are  opened  there  is  a  strong  smell  of  acetic 
acid  and  alcohol  and — as  far  as  as  he  can 
gather  from  the  published  experiments— there 
is  a  loss  of  something  like  40  per  cent,  of  the 
organic  part  of  the  crop. 

Maize  is  so  full  of  saccharine  matter  at  one 
period  of  its  growth,  that  it  has  even  been 
proposed  to  use  it  for  making  sugar  ;  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  sugar  contained  in  the  crop 
placed  in  the  silo  has  been  destroyed  by  its 
conversion  into  alcohol,  and  acetic  and  car¬ 
bonic  acids. 

An  enthusiastic  advocate  of  ensilage  in 
the  States  points  out,  as  one  of  its  great  ad¬ 


vantages,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  maize 
after  it  has  been  in  the  silo  some  months; 
this  increase,  however,  could  only  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  destruction  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  organic  matter  of  the 
plant. 

Chas.  A.  Green  confesses  that  he  is  in  love 
w  ith  the  strawberry.  He  says  : 

“  The  strawberry,  among  fruits,  is  more 
than  the  rose  among  flowers.  I  love  it.  I 
have  a  fondness  for  the  broad  leaves  that  defy 
the  frosty  breath  of  Winter,  for  the  pure  white 
blossoms  that  cheer  us  first  in  Bpring,  and  for 
the  fruit  that  breathes  the  perfume  of  Para¬ 
dise,  Man  may  construct  steamships  and 
railroads,  disembowel  the  earth  for  ores, 
measure  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  and 
make  his  voice  heard  across  old  ocean,  but 
God  alone  can  make  a  strawberry.” 


Mb.  J.  S.  Woodward  says  that  if  he  must 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  either  mangels 
or  corn,  he  will  abandon  the  latter.  He  tells 
the  Husbandman  that  he  prefers  mangels  to 
Swedish  Turnips  because  the  Swedes  have 
to  bo  sown  in  late  June  at  which  season  a 
dry  time  usually  prevails.  Then  also  the 
black  fleas  eat  them  off  as  fast  as  they  ger¬ 
minate,  which,  of  course,  ruins  the  crop  and  it 
is  too  late  to  grow  anything  in  its  place. 
Again,  the  most  important  work  with  Sw  edes, 
weeding,  comes  in  the  haying  and  harvest¬ 
ing  time.  Finally  they  are  more  likely  to 
heat  and  spoil  in  pits  or  barns. 


Mr.  Barry  refers  to  three  varieties  of  Rogers’s 
Grapes,  the  importance  of  which  has  been 
overlooked.  They  are  Lindley,  Herbert  and 
Gaertner.  Herbert  is  a  magnificent  black 
grape,  superior  in  quality  to  Wilder  or  Barry, 
ami  the  bunch  is  nearly  as  large.  Gaertner  is 
a  very  large  red  grape,  and  so  attractive  that 
when  exhibited  in  a  collection  it  is  the  first  to 
receive  notice.  Lindley  we  have  spoken  of 
before.  It  is  one  of  the  best  red  grapes,  and 
deserves  to  be  to  regarded.  It  is  singular  that 
these  varieties  have  not  attained  the  distinc¬ 
tion  which  they  merit.  It  shows  plainly  that 
we  are  liable  to  overlook  some  important 
fruits. 

- - 

COMPLIMENTS. 


I  say  the  Rural  is  without  a  rival. 

Lewis  Co.,  W.  Ter.  A.  B.  Dillinbaugh. 


This  is  my  first  year  as  a  subscriber  for  the 
Rural,  and  I  find  its  good  practical  hints 
very  valuable. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  E.  G.  Gordon. 


The  Rural  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  I 
ever  read,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
my  investment. 

Spink  Co.,  D.  T.  S.  M.  Hunt. 


The  Rural  I  can’t  and  won’t  do  without  if 
I  have  to  change  my  office  and  go  ten  miles 
for  it  instead  of  one  as  now. 

White  Co.,  Ind.  Alonzo  Cowgill. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  every  farmer.  I  read  no  paper 
equal  to  it  in  agriculture,  and  I  read  many  of 
them. 

Ohio  Co.,  W.  Va.  Thomas  P.  Thomas 


How  thankful  we  all  should  be  that  we  have 
so  pure-toned  a  paper  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
our  loved  ones.  May  God  bless  the  editors  and 
the  contributors  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Williams  Co.,  Ohio.  David  Hersherer. 


The  Rural  increases  in  value  every  year. 
You  are  certainly  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  the  progress  it  has  made  while  in  your 
hands.  That  it  may  continue  to  prosper  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  W.  C.  Barry. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  received  from  the  Rural  the  Peerless 
clothes-wringer  some  time  ago,  and  it  gives 
me  good  satisfaction  as  also  does  the  paper. 
I  don’t  think  that  I  could  do  without  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  C.  W.  Phillips. 


We  have  taken  the  Rural  now  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the 
household  necessaries.  I  had  some  thought  of 
discontiuuingit  the  present  year,  but  am  glad 
we  did  uot,  as  1  think  the  paper  is  better  than 
ever, 

Boone  Co.,  Ill.  _ Robert  WifFin. 

I  became  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paper  one  year  ago,  and  expect  to  continue  so 
as  long  as  you  give  us  as  good  a  ptfper  as  }  ou 
do  now-,  as  I  think  we  could  not  get  along 
without  it  for  double  the  price.  I  expect  to 
seud  you  a  few  new  names  from  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  another  year. 

Warren  Co.,  III.  John  Armstrong. 


I  have  been  taking  a  number  of  rural  ( !) 
periodicals  until  this  year,  and  exchange  <1 
with  a  neighbor  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
They  were  cheap.  (  ?)  Their  contributions  were 
free  and  Horn  illiterate,  inexperienced  people 
ami  contained  no  scientific  agricultural  in 
formation.  They  gave  merely  results  without 
comprehension  of  causes.  I  have  discontinued 
them.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  only 
genuine,  Simon-pure  farmer’s  paper  that  lias 
come  under  my  observation.  Its  contributors 
are  learned  agriculturists,  pomologists,  ento¬ 
mologists,  etc,,  who  reason  from  cause  to 
effect  and  know  whereof  they  affirm.  1  shall 
support  the  Rural  New-Yorker  so  long  as 
it  maintains  its  present  high  standard  of  ex 
cellence. 

Greene  Co.,  Mo.  H.  E.  Branch. 


fttisccllmwous.  f 


THE  SOUTHWESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Mines  of  Untold  Wealth.  A  Letter  Up¬ 
on  thi*  Wonderful  Mineral  Region. 

The  Growth  of  Commerce. 

MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEET t, AND. 

[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rctiai.Nkw  Yorkbr] 

While  in  quest  of  facts  regarding  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  Southwestern  region  of  which 
there  is  so  little  known  (comparatively  speak¬ 
ing)  we  would  deem  our  duty  but  half  per¬ 
formed  were  we  to  remain  silent  concerning 
its  vast  mineral  wealth. 

Great  mountain  ranges  running  princi¬ 
pally  from  north  to  south,  rear  their  giant 
crests  far  up  into  the  clouds,  many  of  them 
being  crowned  with  snow  during  the  entire 
year.  The  territory  embraced  in  this  review, 
lying,  as  it  does,  immediately  between  the 
rich  mineral  deposits  of  Colorado  and  the 
wonderful  silver  mines  of  Mexico,  embracing 
many  of  the  same  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  which  form  the  back  bone  of 
America,  must  perforce  be  the  depositories  of 
untold  gold,  silver  and  other  minerals.  This 
is  not  premise,  but  certainty,  as  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  last  few  years  have  amply  proven. 
We  will  first  glance  over  the  developments  in 
New  Mexico  and  indicate  in  general  terms  the 
locality  and  character  of  the  deposits,  not 
specifying  any  but  the  most  important  mines. 

The  upheaval  or  ridge  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  from  the  Cerillos  southward 
through  the  Territory,  is  a  mineral  district 
rich  in  ores — silver,  gold,  lead,  copper,  an¬ 
timony,  manganese,  iron,  and  coni.  Through 
this  section  near  the  Cerillos  the  coal  area  is 
some  8,000  acres  of  fine  anthracite.  There 
are  five  veins,  each  averaging  five  feet  inthick- 
mss.  There  is  an  equal  aud  probably  a 
larger  area  of  bituminous  coal.  These  mines 
are  extensively  worked.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  strongest  mineral  regions  of  the 
Territory ,  and  is  wholly  tributary  to  the  Atchi¬ 
son,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  It  forms 
the  ' 1  divide”  between  the  Pecos  and  the  Rio 
Grande  Rivers.  The  White  Oaks  district  is 
also  a  portion  of  this  divide  (the  Jiearillas 
Mountains)  and,  still  further  south,  we  find 
the  Organ  Mountains  in  Dona  Ana  Co  At 
the  Cerillos  district  the  ore  is  very  hard  to 
handle,  being  refractory  and  in  some  cases 
expensive  to  work.  In  White  Oaks  the  gold 
is  free  and  easily  disintegrated  from  the  rock. 
Some  carbonates  are  found  here. 

In  the  “new  placer  section”  about  18  miles 
from  Wallace,  “  Canon  d’  Agua”  and  “  San 
Pedro”  mines  secured  water  from  the  Sandia 
Mountains  through  iron  pipes,  but  it  was  not 
altogether  a  success.  The  "  Ortiz  Grant” 
contemplates  a  line  of  pipes  from  the  Pecos 
River,  40  or  45  miles  distant.  Water  is  a 
necessity  for  mining,  especially  placer.  Smel¬ 
ters,  stamp  mills  and  reduction  works  are  built 
at  intervals  where  water  can  be  obtained,  so 
that  ore  from  the  mines  in  most  instances 
has  to  be  transported  in  bulk  for  sublimation. 
Space  forbids  mention  of  the  many  smelters 
and  stamp  mills  ;  but  those  built  away  from 
water  and  timber  generally  come  to  grief, 
their  silent  columns  serving  as  monuments  of 
stupidity.  The  Oscura  mines  of  silver  and 
the  Oscura  copper  fields  are  attracting  atten¬ 
tion. 

On  the  west  slope  of  the  Rio  Grande  we 
found  a  rich  copper  country, beginning  about 
40  miles  west  of  Bernalillo,  which  extends  to 
the  south.  There  is  coal  on  the  Alamo  Grant. 
Rich  mines  are  being  worked  in  the  Liinetar, 
the  Socorro,  the  Madelena,  aud  westward  in 
the  Mogollons  and  San  Mateo.  The  latter  have 
also  coal  and  lead.  The  Mimbres  or  Black 
Range  and  the  Conchilla  Negra  Mountains  are 
rich  in  minerals.  The  north  end  of  this  re¬ 
gion  is  a  species  of  white  quartz,  carrying  gray 
copper.  Through  the  middle  of  that  range, 
from  the  Polomus  south,  there  is  produced  a 
carbonate  of  lead.  This  section  extends  as  far 
south  as  Cooke’s  Peak.  It  is  of  very  interest¬ 
ing  character.  Georgetown,  Silver  City,  Lake 
Valley  and  Socorro  resemble  each  other  in 
their  products,  each  mining  a  free  milling  ore. 
Semta  Rita,  Hanover  and  San  Jose  copper 
mines  are  producing  well  and  being  worked 
now;  Santa  Rita  has  been  worked  probably 
over  300  years.  There  are  extensive  milling 
works  here  as  well  as  at  Silver  City  and 
Georgetown.  The  latter  has  been  known  as  a 
“  poor  man’s  camp,”  The  former  and  the 
mines  at  Lone  Mountain  are  of  the  chlorides. 
The  Peuos  Altos  country  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  minerals.  Recent  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  Floridas  and  Tres  Hermanos. 
The  entire  country  to  the  southwest  for  100 
miles,  and  south  much  farther  in  New  Mexico, 
Mexico  and  Arizona  is  rich  in  mineral  depos¬ 
its,  which  have  been  worked  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Some  of  the  richest  camps  in  the 
Southwest  are  located  through  this  district. 

Besides  gold,  silver  and  copper,  iron  and 
lead  are  also  found,  though  but  little  worked. 


In  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory  mica 
of  excellent  quality,  as  well  as  gypsum,  and 
in  many  places  both  are  met  with  in  ledge  and 
powder.  Marble  is  in  abundance,  zinc  run 
ning  with  gold  and  silver.  On  the  San  J uan 
River  there  is  an  abundance  ©f  kaolin  and  fire¬ 
clay. 

The  extensive  turquoise  mines  near  Sauta 
Fe  ai-e  the  only  ones  upon  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Thus  the  latent  aud  as  yet  undevel¬ 
oped  resources  in  mineral  wealth  are  beyond 
computation.  The  steam  servant  of  capital, 
and  the  iron  bands  of  commerce  are  but  re¬ 
cent  invasions.  The  total  miles  of  road  Jan. 
1st,  1881,  were  183;  now  they  number  1,096  ; 
an  increase  of  913  in  one  year.  W ith  the  in¬ 
creased  facility  for  transporting  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  ease  with  which  immigrants 
can  be  landed  in  the  very  heart  of  this  min¬ 
ing  region,  in  palace  cars  of  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.R. 

R  ,  and  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R-  from  Chicago, 
connecting  at  At  hison  and  Kansas  City  with 
that  “  Colossus  of  Roads,”  the  A.,T.  and  8.  F.. 
we  may  pre  diet  a  certain  «ud  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  astonishing  and  wonderful. 

In  Southwestern  Colorado,  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Trinidad  and  Northwestern  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  are  immense  areas  of  the  finest  quality  of 
bituminous  coal,  which,  besides  being  shipped 
in  large  quantities,  is  extensively  used  for 
coking — coke  being  necessary  in  all  the  smelt¬ 
ing  works  both  north  and  south.  Thousands 
of  ovens  burn  nightly,  and  add  their  brilliant 
light  to  the  glimmer  of  the  stars. 

Of  Arizona,  we  will  make  a  brief  extract 
from  a  pamphlet  upon  its  resources  issued  in 
1881  by  authority  of  the  Legislature  :  “No 
truer  test  of  the  richness  of  Arizona  mines 
can  be  found  than  in  the  steadily-increasing 
volume  of  bullion  which  is  finding  its  way  out 
of  the  country.  *  *  *  The  yield  for  1881, 
reckoning  on  the  basis  of  the  present  monthly 
production,  will  be  about  $9, 000, 000.  This 
estimate  does  not  include  the  copper  product, 
which  will  reach  4,000  tons,  worth  over  $1,500,- 
000.  Add  to  this  the  ores  and  concentrations 
and  placer  gold  which  find  their  way  out  of 
the  country,  and  the  entire  bullion  yield  for 
the  present  year  will  be  over  $13,000,000,  thus 
placing  Arizona  third  on  the  list  of  the  bullion- 
producing  States  and  Territories.  This  is  a 
good  showing  for  a  country  whose  total  ship¬ 
ment  six  years  ago  amounted  to  only  $109,- 
083.” 

Socorro  is,  unquestionably,  the  greatest 
railroad  mining  center  in  New  Mexico.  Around 
it,  within  a  radius  of  100  miles,  are  some  of 
the  richest  discoveries  in  the  Territory.  W ithin 
its  corporate  limits  are  the  Torrence,  the  Mer 
ritt,  the  Reserve,  and  other  mines  yielding 
from  #1,000  to  $1,500  of  silver  per  day.  What 
bidden  wealth  the  mountain  sentinels  guard 
who  can  tell  ?  Doubtless  millions  are  yet  to 
come  us  a  reward  for  capital  and  labor.  Be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  Socorro  was 
but  a  collection  of  Mexican  adobes  around  an 
ill-kept  plaza.  Now  it  boasts  3,500  popula¬ 
tion— at  least  one-half  of  whom  are  AmerL 
cans— three  schools,  three  churches,  three 
newspapers,  handsome  ne  v  hotels,  extensive 
business  houses,  and  rapid  improvements. 
Going  southward,  we  leave  the  main  line  at 
Rincon  (corner),  a  village  of  about  300  inhabit¬ 
ants  largely  of  a  floating  character.  It  is  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  a  rich  agricultural  re¬ 
gion.  Among  the  surrounding  hills,  the  proa 
pector  and  his  pick  have  been,  and  many 
claims  are  staked, 

ET,  Paso,  Texas,  which  we  reach  at  early 
morning,  was  the  subject  of  our  last  letter. 
Upon  the  borders  of  Mexico,  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  five  railroads  extending  in  every 
direction  and  penetrating  the  richest  mining 
sections  of  Mexico  and  this  country,  there 
seems  no  reason,  if  sufficient  capital  is  in¬ 
vested  in  the  right  way,  why  it  will  not 
become  an  important  mining  center  and  a 
wealthy  city.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  last  year;  but  there  are  yet  remaining 
too  much  of  old  Mexican,  low  and  dingy  build¬ 
ings.  There  are  three  good  papers  a  credit  to 
the  city— one  daily,  one  semi- weekly,  and  one 
weekly.  Churches,  schools  and  civic  societies 
are  being  organized,  as  the  want  is  felt,  and 
the  city  teems  with  men  of  enterprise  and 
push. 

Santa  Fe.  the  capital  of  New  Mexico, 
claims  (and  with  good  authority)  to  be  the 
oldest  city  in  the  U nited  States.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  No  place  upon 
the  continent  can  claim  such  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  the  new  and  the  old.  The  new  is 
vory  new,  dating  since  the  advent  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  February  9th  1SS0;  the  oil  is  remarkably 
old,  dating  back  to  1597  when  Santa  Fe,  then 
an  Iudiau  Pueblo,  was  first  settled  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  Now  the  handsome  iron  front  store 
faces  the  adobe  palace,  the  home  of  the  Spanish 
Governor  in  1680.  The  magnificent  Palace 
Hotel,  complete  with  steam,  water,  gas,  an¬ 
nunciators,  baths,  and  trained  servants,  over¬ 
looks  one  story  adobe  houses,  and  many  nar¬ 
row,  tortuous  streets.  The  city  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  8,500:  It  has  always  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  center;  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail 
being  the  route  for  millions:  $650,000  have  been 


expended  in  improvements  in  1881 — $900,000 
paid  for  freight  upon  merchandise  received, 
ndicating  a  commercial  business  of  from 
$6,000,000  to  $7,000,000.  It  is  the  military 
headquarters  for  the  Southwestern  District. 
The  trade  of  the  city  has  been  largely  aug¬ 
mented  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad. 

Its  merchants  have  been  and  are  importers, 
having  offices  in  New  York  City  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing. 

The  Daily  New  Mexican  published  here 
now,  employs  some  60  men,  and  has  a  large 
steam  office.  It  is  an  able  exponent  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Territory— just  and  fearless. 
The  Santa  Fe  Democrat  is  a  very  creditable 
evening  paper.  Mexican  filagree  jewelry,  so 
much  admired  by  every  one,  has  its  largest 
manufactory  here.  Many  native  workmen 
are  employed  constantly  in  making  new  and 
unique  designs,  and  the  trade  by  catalogue 
has  grown  to  immense  dimensions  and  extends 
over  the  entire  United  States. 

Intending  to  write  a  future  letter  upon 
Socorro  and  also  on  Santa  Fe,  we  will  not 
enlarge  upon  the  resources  or  particularize 
further.  Las  Vegas  has  also  extensive  min¬ 
ing  resources  which  we  will  defer  for  another 
occasion.  Albuquerque  is  notably  prominent 
also.  From  this  point  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  has  already  penetrated  into 
Arizona,  and  is  building  rapidly  toward  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  Pueblos  in  the  southwest 
ern  portion  of  Colorado,  are  the  termini  of 
the  two  great  systems  of  railway,  the  Atchi¬ 
son  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande:  (narrow  gauge).  They  are  so 
situated  that  tbeir  future  prominence  as 
commercial  centers  is  no  longer  questioned. 
Important  mining  centers  with  very  large 
smelting  and  reduction  works  they  have  been 
for  some  time  past.  The  tributary  mining 
interests  of  silver  and  gold  extend  to  Socorro, 
Silver  City,  Leadville  and  into  Utah.  It  is 
down  grade  from  the  various  miuing  camps, 
so  that  trains  supplying  the  districts  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  supplies  can  bring  ore  back  easily. 

A  need  for  additional  smelters  is  urgently  felt, 
as  the  ore  cannot  be  handled  coming  in  at  this 
time.  Very  extensive  iron  deposits  are  near 
at  hand.  The  Placer,  South  Arkansas  and 
San  Luis  mines  are  well  developed.  Coal  of  the 
finest  quality,  bituminous  coking  and  anth¬ 
racite,  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  easily 
worked,  so  the  fuel  question  is  forever  settled. 
The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  ;by  the 
Bessemer  process)  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  and  thousands  of  miles  from  other  iron- 
producing  States,  is  attracting  the  at  ention 
of  the  world. 

Pueblo  has  during  the  last  years  developed 
rapidly,  increasing  from  3 (7 20  to  8,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  representing  the  best  elements  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  S«  fast  in  fact 
has  been  its  growth  that  hundreds  of  tents 
shelter  newcomers  until  the  houses  tan  be 
erected.  There  ar  e  six  churches  valued  at 
$70,000  and  two  additional  organizations. 
There  are  also  two  graded  schools  valued 
at  $48,1X10,  and  a  new  one  is  projected  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  active  needs.  The  Pueblo  Chieftain, 
daily  and  weekly,  amply  supplies  the  news¬ 
paper  needs.  There  are  various  civic  orders, 
a  turnverein  society  of  the  best  German  ele¬ 
ment,  two  amusement  halls,  and  two  musical 
and  dramatic  societies.  The  permanent  im¬ 
provements  for  1881  figure  up  over  t  o  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars,  while  the  commercial  trade  is 
estimated  at  $8,000,000.  Two  national  banks 
reports  $5,000,000  exchange  business  and 
two  private  bunks  have  recently  opentd.  The 
city  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  Holly  system 
of  water-works,  good  gas  throughout,  a  tele¬ 
phone  exchange,  a  street  railway  system,  the 
advantages  of  two  great  railways  and  a  grow 
ing  importance  as  a  distributing  point  aud 
wholesale  trade  center.  Manufactories  of 
bullion  silver  and  gold,  iron,  sash,  doors  and 
blinds,  beer,  boots  and  shoes,  shirts,  brick, 
flour,  and,  also  of  Mexican  filagree  and  other 
jewelry  are  already  established,  aud  doubt¬ 
less  many  more  will  follow  soon.  Beside 
the  interests  mentioned,  we  find  agriculture 
comparatively  neglected  along  the  Arkansas 
Valley,  and  a  stock  trade  contributing  2,000, 
000  annually.  Among  projected  improve 
inents  is  a  mammoth  hotel  to  cost  $150,000 
(unfurnished.  I  Property  is  appreciating  rap¬ 
idly  and  building  improvements  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  substantial. 

South  Pueblo,  immediately  across  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  River,  is  a  city  of  over  5,000.  It  was 
planted  only  nine  years  ago  and  until  the  last 
two  years  had  only  a  slow  growth;  but  since 

the  Fall  of  1880  it  has  continued  with  un¬ 
abated  vigor.  There  are  thre  Protestant 
churches  and  five  societies,  a  large  school 
building,  costing  $12,000;  a  second  of  $15,000; 
is  now  being  built.  Here  is  the  Union  Depot 
of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Railroad  an J  the  D.  &  R. 
G.  system, the  latter  having  three  extensions. 
The  most  important  enterprise  of  the  city 
financially  is  the  Iron  and  Steel  Works  of  the 
Colorado  Iron  &  Coal  Co.  They  own  and 
operate  extensive  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  have 
a  blast  furnace,  a  Bessemer  department, 
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nail  mill,  foundry,  machine  shops  and 
minor  buildings,  while  quite  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  has  been  built  for  operatives.  Over 
$5,000,000  has  been  expended  for  buildings,  and 
the  steel  rail  mill  has  a  capacity  for  3000  tons 
of  steel  rails  per  week.  Space  forbids  a  more 
extended  notice.  The  city  has  a  flouring 
mill,  saw-mill,  water-works,  gas.  street  rail¬ 
way,  telephone  system ,  handsome  brick  stores, 
wide,  well  kept  streets,  large  and  assorted 
stocks,  a  magnetic  mineral  well  of  fine 
medicinal  qualities,  a  good  hotel  and  a  new 
one  projected,  two  banks  succeeding  well, 
a  building  and  loan  association  and  excellent 
surroundings. 

The  Pueblos  will  well  repay  a  visit  and 
will  form  in  the  future  what  is  assured  at 
present,  one  of  the  great  commercial  centers 
of  the  West. 
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Two  Tired  Frtends— Fig.  132. 
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RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 

Bessarabia  Seed  Corn.— E.  N.  H.,  of  Custer 
City,  Fa.  sends  ns  a  printed  circular  of  “Bess¬ 
arabia  ”  Seed  Corn,  asking  us  if  we  know  any¬ 
thing  of  its  merits  snd  whether  it  is  all  the 
circular  claims  for  it.  The  circular  says  that 
it  is  the  Imperial  Maize  or  Indian  Corn  of 
Russia — the  best  and  most  prolific  corn  in  the 
world.  It  will  stand  the  severest  droughts 
and  come  to  maturity  when  all  other  com 
fails.  The  circular  farther  guarantees  it  to 
yield  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  to  the  acre 
than  the  best  American  com,  with  the  same 
cultivation.  The  address  given  is  Wm.  F. 
Fowler  &  Co.,  742  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  dealers  in  agricultural  implements.  One 
of  the  Rural  editors  called  at  the  above  ad¬ 
dress.  He  ascertained  that  Mr.  Fowler  once 
dealt  in  implements;  that  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  a  Mr. 
Boyd  invasted  to  help  him  out.  No  imple¬ 
ments  were  on  sale  The  man  who  represented 
Mr.  Fowler  has  an  office  in  the  front  part  of 
a  newspaper  mailing  room.  He  said  they  had 
about  50  bushels  of  this  com  on  hand  and  he 
thought  it  was  introduced  in  this  country  a 
few  months  ago.  He  gave  the  Rural  editor 
a  package  of  the  corn  and  desired  to  know 
what  we  would  charge  for  inserting  an  adver¬ 
tisement  similar  to  the  circular.  There  seems 
little  douot  but  that  the  packages  of  corn  will 
be  sent  to  those  who  send  them  25  cents.  The 
com  is  a  long,  white  dent  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  several  well-known  kinds 
offered  by  seedsmen.  The  claims  made  in  the 
circular  6 re  false  upon  the  face  of  them. 
[Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received 
five  other  circulars  from  our  subscribers  ask¬ 
ing  the  Rural’s  advice.  Eds.] . 

A  friend  from  Fort  Collies,  Col.,  writes  as 
follows:  We  would  be  happy  to  have  you 
come  out  some  time  and  visit  us,  in  our  home 
on  “the  Great  American  Desert.”  You  would 
probably  be  disappointed  in  the  country  at 
first;  most  new-comers  are,  and  think  they 
could  not  be  contented  here.  They  miss  the  old 
trees,  green  grass  and  a  great  deal  that  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  their  old  homes. 
Then,  too,  our  high  winds  are  disagreeable. 
But  I  have  known  many'  affiicted  with  lung 
troubles  who  were  very  low  indeed  when  they 
came  here,  who  have  become  quite  healthy 
and  robust.  The  sun  almost  always  shines, 
and  the  air  is  very  pure  and  bracing.  W e  can 
raise  very  fine  vegetables  here,  and  some 
fruits,  anil  I  think  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
that  we  shall  have  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  the  older  States.  There  is  much 
more  rapid  growth  and  enterprise  than  at  the 
East.  So  many  cultivated  people  come  here 
for  the  benefit  of  the  climate  that  society  is 
mostly  made  up  of  people  of  refinement, 
which  is  an  advantage  that  most  newly-settled 
countries  cannot  claim. . . . 

Mr  Marvin  writes  us  that  bis  “Centennial” 
Grape  is  from  the  seed  of  the  Eumelan  which 
belongs  to  the  Htstivalis  class,  and  that  he 
used  pollen  from  several  Labrusca  grapes  to 
fertilize  the  cluster  from  which  the  Centennial 
was  produced,  so  that  he  does  not  know  pari 
tively  whether  it  is  a  hybrid  or  not.  Talking 
with  several  grape  growers  of  extended  ex¬ 
perience,  we  w  ere  surprised  to  hear  the  opinion 
expressed  that  the  Centennial  shows  evidence 
of  a  mixture  with  foreign  grapes.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
vin  has  repeatedly  stated  that  he  has  never 
used  the  foreign  grapes  in  any  of  his  experi¬ 
ments,  his  endeavor  having  beeu  confined  to 
improving  our  native  kinds  in  the  hope  of 
raising  them  to  the  foreign  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  while  preserving  intact  the  hardiness  and 
vigor  of  our  natives.  Mr.  Marvin  claims  that 
the  JEstivalis  grape  gives  a  better  promise  for 
improvement  than  any  other  species,  and  h-» 
has  made  the  Northern  type  of  this  class  the 
basis  of  his  efforts.  Mr.  Marvin  in  a  private 
note  states  that  our  cut  of  the  Centennial  is  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  original  cluster,  though 
ho  has  since  grown  larger  ones . 
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a  railroad  blooming  mill,  a  puddling  and  The  Black-bearded  Centennial  wheat,  Prof. 
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Blount  says,  came  from  New  South  Wales1 
It  is  not  offered  for  sale  in  America  that  we 
know  of  under  the  above  name,  but  only  as 
“  Golden  Grains”  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that 
several  reputable  seedsmen ,  knowing  that  they 
are  the  same,  still  offer  this  grain  under  its 
false  name.  Prof.  Blount  thinks  it  is  the 
heaviest  wheat,  known,  weighing  with  him 
(Colorado)  74  lbs,  to  the  struck  bushel.  It  is 

not,  however,  a  good  milling  wheat . 

A  WELL-known  agricultural  writer,  speak, 
ing  of  the  cruelty  which  check  reins  often 
cause,  adverts  to  the  subject  jn  a  private  note. 
He  admits  that  they  are  serviceable  if  not 
checked  too  short ,  especially  for  a  horse  when 
bitched,  to  keep  him  from  reaching  down  to 
eat  ETass,  etc.  But  when  driving  and  es¬ 
pecially  when  going  up  hill,  they  should  be 
quite  loose.  “I  can’t  bear,”  he  says,  “to  look 
at  the  carriage  horses  when  standing  in  New 
York,  they  are  usually  checked  up  so  tight. 
Only  see  how  painfully  they  turn  and  toss 
their  heads  for  relief.  I  would  like  to  give 
every  one  of  the  cruel,  heedless  coachmen  sit¬ 
ting  at  ease  and  comfort  in  their  seats  a  good 
thrashing  with  their  own  whips  snatched  from 

their  hands.”. .... . . . . . . 

Dr.  Stonebraker,  of  Texas,  sent  us  for  trial, 
some  corn  which  he  called  “  Strawberry 
Gourd  seed.”  The  kernels  were  very  long  and 
heavy  and  of  a  color  indicated  by  its  name. 
We  planted  these  iu  our  favorite  sized  plot, 
one- fortieth  of  an  acre,  the  rows  three  feet, 
10  inches  asunder,  one  kernel  every  foot.  The 
plot  was  well  manured  with  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  pig  pen  manure.  The  corn  grew 
vigorously  and  attained  the  bight  of  10  feet 
in  spite  of  the  drought,  but  many  of  the  stalks 
were  barren  and  not  one  perfect  ear  matured. 


To  Make  Barren  Fruit  Treks  Bear  with 
certainty  the  following  year,  cut  through  the 
bark  around  the  trunk  below  the  branches. 
Don’t  remove  any  bark  Do  this  the  last 
week  in  June,  and  the  trees  will  fruit  next 
season,  without  being  in  the  least  injured. 

Harvard,  Neb.  G.  d.  w. 

- 

The  Rural  is  an  excellent  paper  and  yet 
we  have  somewhat  against  it.  Page  after 
page  is  fill  d  with  advertisements,  while  once 
in  a  while  one  or  two  little  columns  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  ladies  and  children.  We  very 
much  fear  that  you  receive  too  much  praise 
and  not  enough  criticism.  w.  d. 

Mercer  Co. ,  Pa. 

[We  certainly  desire  and  have  often  re¬ 
quested  criticisms.  We  would  print  them  as 
readily  as  we  print  compliments. — Eds.] 
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DR.  JOHN  A  WARDER. 


Planting. 

Pitting,  as  a  means  of  preparation  has  al¬ 
ready  been  alluded  to.  It  consists  in  dig¬ 
ging  a  hole,  generally  a  foot  square,  except 
where  the  tree-roots  require  more  space.  This 
work  is  best  done  long  before  the  planting 
season — and  the  soil  is  given  a  Winter  fallow; 
the  sod,  if  any,  and  the  top  soil  are  thrown  to 
one  side  of  the  pit — the  lower,  or  the  sub-soil 
is  then  dug  as  deeply  as  convenient,  well- 
stirred,  and  left  in  the  pit. 

Notching  is  a  plan  very  generally  prac¬ 
ticed  iu  European  forests.  A  strong  spade  is 
used — this  in  Germany  is  made  heavy,  thick 
but  narrow,  about  eleven  inches  in  the  blade 
by  five  inches  wide,  and  about  three  iuches 
thick  at  the  top  or  foot  place.  The  lower 
edge  is  kept  sharp.  In  its  use  this  tool  is 
thrust  down  into  the  ground  veitically  and 
as  deeply  as  possible,  aided  by  the  foot — 
when  withdrawn  it  is  again  forced  into  the 
soil  so  that  the  two  cuts  shall  meet  at  a  right 
angle,  and  the  notch  is  formed  or  opened  by 
drawing  the  handle  of  the  spade  toward  the 
person  of  the  workman,  when  he,  or  usually 
his  assistant,  introduces  the  little  seedling 
larch  or  other  tree  into  the  notch,  and  then 
very  firmly  presses  the  earth  to  the  roots  with 
the  heel  of  his  foot.  The  Germans  call  this 
tool  tbeir  kiel-spaten.  A  modillcatiou  of  this 
kind  of  spade  planting  is  often  employed  in 
this  country,  and  is  a  favorite  with  some 
nurserymen.  It  consists  of  two  motions  of  the 
spade  also,  but  in  a  different  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  A  good  steel  spade  is  held  iu  front  of  the 
person  with  the  concavity  next  to  him,  and 
thrust  vertically  into  the  ground,  assisted  by 
the  foot,  to  the  full  length  of  the  blade,  the 
handle  is  then  drawn  toward  the  operator  so 
as  to  open  a  wide  cleft,  into  which  the  little 
tree  or  catting  is  introduced,  and  the  spade,  be¬ 
ing  reversed,  or  with  the  concavity  looking 
away  from  the  workman,  is  entered  some  two 
inches  nearer  to  him  than  the  first  cut,  and 
again  pressed  down  to  its  full  depth,  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  shall  meet  the  track  of  the  first 
cut.  The  handle  of  the  tool  is  then  pressed 


away  from  the  workman  until  the  cleft  is 
closed  and  the  earth  is  pressed  firmly  upon  the 
roots;  this  pressure  may  be  emphasized  by  the 
feet.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  two-motion 
plan,  and  may  be  practiced  in  any  soil  that  is 
not  too  stony,  or  too  hard  and  dry,  but  we 
should  think  it  a  poor  plan  to  plant  trees 
where  the  plow  had  not  first  been  used  to 
prepare  the  soil,  and  yet  many  millions  of 
forest  trees  have  grown  after  just  such  rude 
treatment  at  their  out  set. 

In  arable  land  well  prepared  the  plow  or 
corn  marker  is  used  to  indicate  the  station 
for  the  trees,  with  the  intersections  at  four 
feet  distance  where  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate 
both  ways  or  simply  in  rows  for  planting 
more  closely  as,  say,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  feet.  Then  the  plauting  may  proceed, 
whenever  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  being 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  The  cuttings 
which  should  have  been  prepared  beforehand, 
and  may  have  formed  their  callus,  are  inserted 
into  the  lines,  sometimes  by  simply  pushing 
them  into  the  mellow  soil  by  hand;  but  the 
use  of  a  strong,  flat  planting  trowel  or  even  a 
dibble  is  better,  to  open  a  cleft  for  the  cutting 
which  is  firmed  by  pressure  of  the  foot.  Some 
prefer  to  stand  up  to  their  work  and  with  a 
spade  open  the  cleft  into  which  the  cutting  is 
inserted  and  then  fixed  by  reversing  the  spade 
as  above  described,  or  simply  by  tramping 
the  soil  with  the  foot:  in  very  soft  soil  large 
cuttings  are  sometimes  driven  into  the  earth 
by  using  a  wooden  mallet. 

Long  cuttings  of  the  cottonwoods  and  wil¬ 
lows  are  often  laid  lengthwise  in  the  furrows 
and  covered  with  the  plow,  and  very  good 
results  have  followed,  but  in  this  plan  the 
roller  should  be  applied  to  compress  the  soil. 
The  cuttings  are  usually  made  from  8  to  12 
inches  long,  and  they  should  be  covered  so  deep¬ 
ly  as  to  have  but  one  or  two  buds  projecting 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  planting  the 
little  trees  themselves,  these  may  be  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  seed-beds  of  nature  or  the 
nursery,  usually  at  one  year  old,  or,  as  is 
requisite  with  some  species,  after  they  have 
been  lined  out  and  cultivated  one,  two,  or 
more  years  in  the  nursery,  when  they  are 
called  “  transplanted"  stock.  With  many 
kinds  of  slower  growth  in  their  infancy,  this 
is  very  desirable,  not  only  for  the  greater 
development  of  the  plants,  which  enables 
them  to  withstand  the  hardships  of  removal, 
but  because,  with  the  more  stocky  growth  of 
the  tops,  there  is  a  corresponding  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  root  system.  Crowded  as  they  are 
in  the  seed-beds,  there  is  but  a  meager  growth 
either  of  side-branches  or  of  side-roots,  and 
though  many  kinds  of  trees  will  attain  suffi¬ 
cient  size  in  their  first  season’s  growth  from 
the  seed,  many  others  will  be  too  small  for 
successful  planting  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years.  Some  maples,  some  oaks,  and  other 
plants  must  have  several  years  of  nursery 
treatment  before  they  attain  sufficient  size. 
TJds  is  notably  the  case  with  some  of  our 
most  desirable  evergreens,  which,  however, 
will  afterwards  grow  fast  enough  to  please 
the  most  enterprising. 

In  the  prairie  plantations  which  are  largely 
made  up  of  White  willows.  Cotton-woods,  Box 
Elders  and  White  Maples,  the  former,  and 
indeed  all  these  species,  are  often  set  as  cut¬ 
tings,  but  all  named  after  the  willow,  are 
chiefly  one  year-old  seedlings.  A  lazy  man’s 
method  has  been  pursued  by  some  who  were 
pressed  with  work ;  this  consisted  in  dropping 
the  plants,  with  their  roots,  into  a  rather  deep 
furrow  and  covering  them  with  a  furrow  slice 
thrown  against  or  upon  the  roots  and  follow¬ 
ing  with  the  roller — no  special  care  was  taken 
to  have  the  trees  erect,  for  a  strong  shoot 
would  start  up  from  near  the  collar  to  form 
the  future  stem.  Very  fair  results  were  seen 
following  even  such  crude  planting  of  young 
Cotton  woods  in  the  charming  soils  of  Kansas. 

Furrow-planting  with  similar  trees  has 
been  successfully  practiced.  This  requires 
a  gang  of  three  persons  to  each  row  ;  the 
first,  who  may  be  a  boy,  drops  the  trees 
at  their  stations ;  he  is  at  once  followed 
by  the  planter,  who  spreads  out  t  he  roots  and 
with  his  hands  covers  them  with  sufficient 
earth  to  make  them  stand  erect  when  well 
pressed  by  hands  or  feet;  the  third  follows 
with  a  common  hoe,  and  drags  ike  dirt  of 
freshly-made  furrow  into  the  track  of  the 
plow  and  to  the  plants. 

A  better  plan,  which  Is  also  adapted  to 
larger  trees  and  those  with  more  roots,  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  setting  out 
trees  on  nis  iar  ;e  railroad  contracts  for  iree- 
planting.  This  he  calls  the  three motion  sys¬ 
tem,  and  is  conducted  as  follows  by  three 
hands,  but  the  gang  carries  two  rows  at  once 
— one  boy  setting  for  two  men  with  spades, 
each  of  these  last  on  the  track  of  a  corn- 
marker,  at  the  proper  point  inserts  his  spade 
vertically,  one  motion:  removing  it  the  tool 
is  again  inserted,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  until  it  meets  the  first  cleft,  and 
with  the  earth  thus  cut  loose  it  is  lifted  up  Into 
the  air,  while  the  boy  inserts  the  roots  of  his 
little  tree,  drawing  it  towards  himself  in  such 
a  way  as  to  spread  the  roots,  when  the  first 


man  drops  the  earth,  third  motion,  and  sets 
his  foot  firmly  upon  it,  when  the  tree  is  planted ; 
meanwhile  the  second  spade-man  has  made  his 
first  and  second  motion,  and  the  pit  is  ready 
for  the  boy  to  introduce  a  plant  that  is  in  turn 
fixed  as  was  the  first.  In  this  way,  when  a 
gang  of  hands  is  once  organized  and  somewrhat 
practiced,  the  planting  goes  on  with  great 
rapidity. 

In  this  country  we  usually  prefer  to  plant 
but  one  tree  in  a  station,  and  have  very  little 
replanting  to  fill  gaps.  Where  seeds  are  at 
once  set  where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  drop  more  than  one,  and  if  more 
grow  they  are  either  cut  off,  or  removed  at 
one  year  old  and  transplanted;  but  in  Europe 
where  plants  from  the  seed  bed  are  very  cheap, 
the  plan  called  by  the  Germans  Buschel-wiise 
Fjlanzvng  is  very  often  pursued — we  may 
translate  this  Bunch  or  Clump  Planting.  In¬ 
stead  of  one  seedling,  a  cluster  of  half  a-dozen, 
as  drawn  from  the  seed-beds  of  Scotch  Pine 
or  Norway  Spruie,  are  set  together.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  is  that  the  chances  of  life  are  in¬ 
creased  by  the  greater  number;  the  little  plants 
shade  and  protect  one  another,  and  eventually 
one  of  them  obtains  the  mastery  and  goes  ou 
to  make  the  future  tree,  and  meanwhile  some 
of  the  supernumeraries  die  away,  and  some 
struggle  along  for  many  years  making  an  up¬ 
ward  growth,  but  increasing  very  little  in 
thickness,  and  thus  becoming  long  and  slender 
they  are  very  useful.  In  the  absence  of  pliant 
young  trees,  like  our  thicket-grown  hickories, 
these  young  spruces,  especially,  are  brought 
into  play  for  use  as  wythes,  with  which  the 
logs  are  coupled  into  the  timber  rafts  that 
are  sent  out  of  the  forests  by  water  transport 
to  markets  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

When  larger  trees  are  planted  larger  holes 
must  be  made  to  receive  the  roots;  but  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  a  better  plan  and  much  cheap¬ 
er  in  transportation,  in  first  cost,  in  labor  of 
plauting  and  with  greater  certainty  of  life,  to 
set  out  small  trees.  In  this  our  American 
systems  correspond  with  the  experience  of 
centuries  in  Europe,  though  an  exception  was 
observed  in  German  forests  in  the  case  of  oaks. 
The  favorite  method  of  making  a  plantation 
of  this  tree  seemed  to  be  to  school  them  iu 
nurseries  for  several  years,  and  plant  them 
after  they  had  grown  six  or  eight  feet  high  — 
they  were  planted  at  rather  wide  distances, 
and  the  interspaces  filled  with  beeches,  and 
some  other  plants.  In  Bohemia,  on  flat  land, 
near  some  of  the  glass-works,  was  seen  a  large 
forest  of  pines  of  fifty  years,  which  when  cut 
r,o  supply  the  furnaces,  enabled  one  to  dis¬ 
cover  slender  young  oaks  standing  about 
thirty  feet  apart,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
designed  to  form  the  succession  of  the  future 
forest. 

When  to  plant  forest  trees  is  an  important 
question;  this  will  depend  upon  the  species, 
and  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  answered,  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  may  be  set  out  either  in  Fall  or 
Spring,  and  even  in  mild  weather  during  the 
Winter,  whenever  the  soil  is  in  good  condition. 
Thus,  on  the  hills  of  Scotland  larches  and  other 
trees  are  often  set  out  during  most  of  tjio  Win¬ 
ter  season,  but  with  evergreens  the  Spring  is 
the  proper  time — becaus.-  the  continued  evap¬ 
oration  from  their  persistent  foliage  causes  a 
fatal  exhaustion  of  their  juices,  which  the 
ruptured  roots  cannot  compensate.  Most 
planters  prefer  to  wait  until  the  terminal  buds 
begin  to  unfold.  The  larch  must  be  planted 
quite  early,  if  set  in  the  Spring,  and  before 
the  buds  show  any  sign  of  awakening  to  life. 

The  next  paper  of  the  series  wrili  be  on  the 
grouping  of  trees  and  mixed  plantations. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


THE  TIRED  MOTHERS’  CLUB. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


"A  little  elbow  rests  upon  your  knee, 

Your  tired  knee  that  liaB  so  much  to  bear.” 

We  were  re  organizing  our  Club  to  discuss 
home  matters  when  some  one  repeated  these 
lines,  and  little  Mrs.  Walton  said,  quietly, 
“  That  will  do  for  a  new  name,”  and  it  was 
at  once  adopted  into  our  heai  ts.  We  made  no 
pretensions  to  constitution  or  by-laws,  but  de¬ 
termined  to  meet  every  three  weeks  at  the 
minister’s  cosy  manse,  and  discuss  the  best 
way  of  doing  our  duty,  taking  any  phrase, 
sentence  or  verse  that  pleased  us,  and  giving 
our  practical  experience.  The  first  speaker 
was  Mrs.  Chandos,  after  whose  ancestors  the 
town  was  named,  and  I  sat  quietly  in  a  corner, 
as  she  spoke,  admiring  her  stately  figure,  sil¬ 
very  hair,  and  placid  expression.  Really, 
such  a  woman  commands  our  reverence,  and 
makes  one  in  love  with  old  age.  Nowr  Solo¬ 
mon  is  no  favorite  of  mine ;  it  is  a  case  of 
precept, ,  not  example  with  him,  but  I  could 
not  gainsay  the  speaker  when  she  chose  for 
her  selection,  “  Every  wise  woman  build- 
eth  her  house. Of  course  we  all  knew  the 


gist  of  the  address,  but  the  terse,  plain  lan¬ 
guage  had  a  force  and  distinctness  that 
brought  the  facts  home  to  us.  “  If,”  she  said, 
“  you  have  a  house  and  enough  of  this  world’s 
goods  to  keep  from  poverty,  nothing  is  want¬ 
ing  to  make  that  house  a  home  but  the  will  of 
its  inhabitants.  Let  affection  be  sincere  and 
faithful,  utility  and  beauty  aided  by  honest 
endeavor,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you  ”  Mrs  Riebson,  the  minister’s  wife, 
asked  timidly  “how  thiscould  apply  to  worn- 
out  carpets,  aud  heel  less  stockings,  for  she 
could  uotmanage  to  keep  things  from  wearing 
out  with  her  six  active  boys,  arid  she  was  glad 
Mrs.  Chandos  put  “  utility  ”  before  “  beau¬ 
ty,”  though  in  the  heart  she  sighed  for  more  of 
the  last-named.  With  married  women  of 
limited  means  the  chief  aim  in  life  was  how  to 
make  “ends  meet,”  and  she  was  very  often  re¬ 
minded  of  the  story  read  somewhere,  of  the 
little  boy  who  ran  away  from  home  “  because 
the  pie  wouldn’t  go  rouud.”  There  was  a 
smile  of  sympathy  as  she  closed  this  pathetic 
appeal,  and  then  after  a  brief  consultation 
the  request  was  made  that  at  our  next  meet¬ 
ing,  I  should  give  them  a  few  ideas  on  “  Small 
Economies,” 

♦ 

“  LEEKY  BUTTER.” 


When  I  read  May  Maple’s  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  Feb. 
11,  I  concluded  I  would  give  the  Domestic 
Department  our  ways  of  using  the  milk  and 
cream  and  butter  during  the  “leek”  season. 

Fish  effectually  destroys  the  leeky  flavor. 
Even  trout,  most  delicate  of  fish,  may  be 
fried  in  the  butter  and  it  would  never  be  de¬ 
tected.  Codfish,  dry  or  pickled,  may  be 
cooked  in  any  way,  using  the  milk,  cream  or 
butter  freely,  aud  no  leeky  flavor  be  percepti¬ 
ble.  Also  in  mashed  turnip  the  butter  and 
cream  may  be  used,  seasoning  to  taste  wit  h  salt 
and  pepper.  Leeky  butter  may  also  be  used  for 
shortening  cake,  seasoning  with  a  little  cin¬ 
namon  or  cinnamon  and  cloves.  Now  just 
one  word  to  butter-makers.  If  a  woman 
values  her  reputation  as  a  flrst-class  butter- 
maker,  she  must  not  offer  “  leeky  butter”  for 
sale  anywhere.  Should  a  neighbor,  knowing 
its  quality  and  the  cause  desire  to  purchase 
some,  I  would  sell,  but  I  would  never  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  as  May  Maple  says  some  do.  I 
would  have  plenty  of  fish  and  use  sweet  cream 
and  milk  freely,  and  if  there  was  a  surplus  of 
butter,  save  it  hy  putting  into  brine  and  use 
it  in  cooking  fish,  aud  for  shortening,  during 
the  Summer.  I  think  there  would  be  uo  loss 
pecuniarily,  as  more  of  the  butter  made  after 
leek  season  may  be  spared  for  market. 

Gladdys  Wayne. 

• - *■*■■*■ — - 

HOUSE-CLEANING. 


Lilian  sat  down  toconsiderthe  house-clean- 
iDg  problem,  determined  thus  to  banish  the 
Elf  who  persisted  in  appearing  to  her  when¬ 
ever  she  stole  time  for  a  good  re6t  or  a  half- 
hour’s  reading,  maliciously  insinuating  “How 
about  that  house-cleaning?” 

“  Yes,  sir”  she  said  as  she  sat  down  energet¬ 
ically.  “  Now,  I'll  tell  you  about  that  house¬ 
cleaning.”  BubshefeJl  into  a  brown  study, 
murmuring.  “  Given  a  house  to  be  cleaned: 
conditions,  no  strength  for  extra  work,  no 
help.” 

It  did  look  impossible.  But,  she  added 
desperately,  “It  must  be  done.  Ah!  I  have 
it:  substitution.  The  regular  work  must  be 
diminished  to  take  in  the  interloper.  ” 

But  dismay  followed  the  bright  thought,  as 
she  said  “Where?  I  feel  like  a  shirk  already, 
and  am  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  good  housekeeper.” 

She  could  think  of  no  part  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  contracted  except  the  regular  cleaning, 
two  days  in  the  week.  So  she  decided  that 
just  as  far  as  decency  would  allow,  this  should 
be  substituted  by  washing  windows  and  ceil¬ 
ing,  taking  up  carpets,  arranging  closets  and 
the  like.  She  would,  as  much  as  possible, 
adhere  to  her  rule  not  to  work  about  the 
house  in  the  afternoon,  and  yet  would  try  to 
keep  some  part  of  the  house  home  like,  so  that 
the  family  should  not  feel  the  difference 
greatly. 

She  allowed  the  month  of  April  for  her 
house-cleaning,  which  could  easily  have  been 
done  in  a  week  by  a  well  woman  with  no  other 
work,  and  put  in  the  proviso  that  she  could 
use  the  month  of  -May,  too,  if  it  should  be 
necessary.  She  would  not  worry  about  it, 
and  was  bound  not  to  become  sick,  if  it  took 
her  all  Summer.  Here  visions  of  various  in¬ 
terruptions  ruffled  her  complacency  a  little, 
and  she  realized  that  the  problem  was  not 
solved,  but  that  she  had  only  constructed  a 
theorem  which  remained  to  be  proven.  How¬ 
ever  she  determined  to  put  the  matter  out  of 
mind  so  that  it  should  not  be  a  dread  to  her 
knowing  that: 

*•  We  fear  the  things  we  think. 

Ami  not  the  things  that  are, 

And  that: 

We  live  In  vain,  each  day  we  master  not  a  fear.” 

Zena  Claybournk. 


APRIL  20 


SCALES  FROM  FISH. 

Did  Mrs.  Jack  ever  try  scalding  fish  to  re¬ 
move  the  scales  easily?  n.  m.  w. 


Mrs.  Maple  :  A«  I  am  a  new  subscriber  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  criticise  the  writers  of  the  Domestio 
Department;  but  I  have  yet  to  see  anything 
to  amuse  me  in  advice  given  to  the  reader  as 
“  Farmer’s  Wife,”  expressed  herself  to  be.  I 
live  in  Michigan,  and  if  the  Eastern  house¬ 
keepers  think  Michigan  folks  are  behind  the 
times,  let  them  buy  one  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  Households,  and  they  will  soon  learn 
their  mistake, 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Domestic  Department 
in  the  Rural  a  credit  to  farmers'  wives,  for 
all  over  our  land  are  plenty  of  farmers’  wives, 
who,  besides  being  mistress  of  all  that  belongs 
to  their  department  of  the  farm,  have  minds 
sufficiently  cultivated  to  write  instructive  let¬ 
ters  to  beginners,  teaching  them  how  to  plan 
their  work,  and  how  to  perform  it  in  the  best 
and  quickest  manner.  I  am  a  farmer’s  wife, 
and  I  enjoy  doing  my  kitchen  work.  I  like  to 
do  everything  as  neatly  as  I  can,  1  ut  I  should 
want  to  run  away  if  there  was  nothing  else 
but  kitchen  work  and  kitchen  roa/fsaroundme 
from  morning  until  night. 

I  am  doing  my  own  work  now,  having  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  would  see  what  strength  I  have 
doing  my  own  work,  instead  of  using  it  run¬ 
ning  after  poor  help,  picking  up  after  them, 
cleaning  doors  and  carpets  that  they  soil,  and 
many  other  things  which  render  the  average 
girl  a  misery.  If  any  of  the  readers  should 
wish  to  know  how  I  get  along,  and  have  less 
work  than  some,  I  will  tell  her  at  some  future 
time. 

Did  any  of  the  Rural  ladies  ever  have  any 
“Wandering  Jew”  plant  blossom?  Mine  is 
covered  with  buds  and  blossoms.  It  is  the 
striped,  green-and  white  variety.  The  bios 
som  is  a  pure  white,  three  petals,  stnr  shape. 

Can  3rou  tell  me,  if  I  plant  my  hollyhock 
seed  now  in  the  house,  and  transplant  in  Juue 
into  the  garden,  if  I  will  get  blossoms  this 
?  Mrs.  W.  C.  Henry. 

[It  is  now  so  late,  a  small  proportion  of 
plants  only  would  bloom.— e.  m  ] 


For  the  Preservation  of  all 
kinds. of  Fruit  an 'I  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  During  the  10  years  it 
has  proved  Uiennly/>rar<feaJ 
Brnpotatnr  constructed,  and 
operated  on  strictly  philo¬ 
sophical  principle*.  It  is  the 


BAKED  BEANS  VS.  BAKED  STEWED  BEANS. 

After  the  beans  are  prepared  for  croking, 
parboil  them  until  by  taking  up  a  few  in  a 
spoon  and  blowing  them  the  skins  will  crack 
readily,  then  drain  off  all  the  water  in  which 
they  were  parboiled  and  put  them  in  a  crock 
or  whatever  you  have  suitable  to  bake  them 
in  (not  a  dripping-pan.)  Have  your  pork 
(raw)  prepared  by  scoring  it  across  the  rind, 
as  if  you  were  going  to  slice  it  for  fryingj 
place  it  in  your  beans  by  working  down  level 
with  the  beans,  have  a  tea-kettle  of  hot  water, 
fill  the  dish  up  over  the  beans  aud  put  them 
in  the  oven  to  bake,  always  keeping  hot  w  ter 
to  fill  into  the  dish  as  you  see  they  need,  bake 
them  until  the  pork  is  thoroughly  cooked, 
then  let  brown  on  top  but  do  not  let  them 
burn.  W.  S. 


PROFESSOR 


cheapest  machine  r,old  for 
qUMTirfty  and  quality  produc¬ 
ed,  and  Is  the  only  one  that 
will  do  AS  much  or  more  than 
lagiiaiantMwl  It.  will  avftpor- 
■|  Ate  t Imihtm  Mm  amount  of  any 
^  other  machine,  with  opt* half 
I  the  help  and  no  more  fuel, 
i  beeides  the  quality  of  the 
I  work  is  far  superior,  as  all 
(  can  learn  by  imitiiritieof  first- 
!j  class  dealers  ut  New  York  or 
Boston.  It  i;  practically  fire 
,  proof.  Send  for  our  circu¬ 
lars  and  investigate  before 
j)  buying.  Mannlactnred  by 


sttQSPHA7Yc 


A  !•;.  ,t  ,T.  M.  SPROUT, 
Atunoy,  I.yronung  Co.,  Pa,, 
for  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  State*,  and  Can¬ 
adas.  and  by  JOHN  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  A  SON.  Kalamazoo. 
Michigan,  for  the  West  and 
Southwest.  J  S.  TWOM- 
P.LY,  23  Oomnrerdnl  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  Agent  for 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 


Made  from  Frofessor  Horsford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  ii..2rlny  '"’cw- 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsfbrd  Almanac  and  Cock  Rook 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CURRANTS  FOR  CAKE,  ETC. 

Will  some  skilled  cook  tell  me  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  zaute  currants  for  use?  They  are  easily 
washed  but  the  stems  are  the  trouble. 

CARROTS. 

Why  are  carrots  so  seldom  made  use  of  by 
farmers  for  their  table!  Scraped,  split  in  half 
and  boiled  with  corned  b°ef  or  a  bam  bone 
they  are  excellent,  and  make  one  more  article 
for  a  variety  in  Winter. 

F.ARLY  ONIONS. 

Let  all  good  housewives  remember  how  con¬ 
venient  it  is  to  have  onions  early  in  the  season 
and  set  but  a  bed  of  acorn  onions  for  the  har¬ 
vest  table. 

AN  INDORSEMENT. 

I  fully  agree  with  a  late  critic  in  these 
columns,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word 
Farmerine.  I  have  often  thought  of  giving  a 
short  sermon  on  the  subject  myself,  as  I  have 
never  seen  the  word  in  print  that  it  did  not 
jar  on  my  feelings.  What  self-respecting 
farmer’s  wife  would  apply  such  name  to  her¬ 
self  or  relish  it  when  given  by  any  one  else! 
Thanks  to  the  critic,  and  I  second  the  motion 
that  the  use  of  the  word  be  discontinued. 

Aunt  Rachel.* 


Ask  your  Jeweler  for  THE 


KIJVARD  !  for 
Ucll  ra  HU  GH  an V case  of  Blind 

B  JIM  M  Bleeding  Itching, 

'■MiEF  ur  Ulcerated,  or  Pro- 

Iruuiug I' i  l,ES  that  OeB LNt : ’S  PI  I,K  K EMEU  Y 
fails  to  cure.  Prepared  by  J.P.MLLLLR.  M.D..  915  Arch 
St.  Phiia.,  Pa.  JW»n  grnvinpirftfiout  his  niijw/itttre.  Send 
for  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  aud  count  ry  stores,  is  l . 


Lancaster  11m  nil  Lancaster, 

Watch  Co.  ■■  I  U 1 1  Penna. 

Sixteen  (161  Crades. 

AH  Quick-Train  Railroad  Watches, 


All  New  Style 
Rest  quality  | 
Lithographed 

S=»  We  send  tl 


Your  Name  in 
Faucv  Lettering 

Printed  On  All 


Wesondthis-thQ  -most  Elegant  pack  ever 
ulcL©  published- free  to  every  one  sending  ic  cts. 
for  ournew  price  IUt,  &  Illustrated  Premium  List. 
Agents  Large  Samnte  Book  &  ICO  samples  st  cents. 

Address.  STKVEXh  E MOTHERS.  AorUHord.  Conn. 


Ad  English  Veterinary  sutitcuu  and  Ckeinwt,  now 
traveling  m  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  Ciule  Powders  Hold  bt'ie  are  worthless  trash  He 
gays  tliut  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  immensely  valuable  No&'ae  on  earth  will 
make  bens  lay  like  Sheridan's  Common  Powders  Dose, 
one  leusp  -onf  til  to  one  pint  food  bold  everywhere,  or  sent 
bv  mail  lor  <  Is'ht  letter  stamps  1  U  JOHNSON  *.  CO. 
**  ,ct,in  M  r*  fivmer'.v  It  in  „r  Me 


Cards.  Feather  A  Hand  Series  *c..  fancy  case  Wo. 
Samples  Sc.  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ct. 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 


(JiQ  A  PER  WEEK  can  be  made  In  any  locality. 
”0”  Something  entirely  new  for  agents.  $5  outfit 
free.  G.  W.  INGRAHAM  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


One  set  (6)  Silver  Steel  Tea  Spoon.,  1  Silver-plated  Sugar 
Shell,  I#,  liucett  colored  Japaueoe  .Napkin*.  I  elegant  colored 
Kngraviuif.  The  bird's  Prayer,  witli  colored  portrait*  of 
tVuihlnglon,  Lincoln,  (larilelj  *D'l  Arthur,  she  19x24 
1  nclioa.  Al  Uont  p.»„c pawl,  provided  yoa  will  cut  thl*  out 
and  return  with  II  taree  cent  pottage  atampe  to  pay 
poetage  aud  packing  expounoa.  Addrees 
E.  0,  KIDKOIT  *  CO.,  10  Barclay  Street,  Sew  fork. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES, 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  «r>  outfit 
free.  Address  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland.  Maine. 


♦  COOKING  ASPARAGUS. 

As  asparagus  will  soon  be  in  season  I  will 
give  my  method  of  cookyig  it.  The  stalks 
should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground.  I  place 
them  in  cold  water  to  wash  them,  commencing 
with  the  top  end.  cut  into  about  half  inch 
pieces  until  you  come  to  the  tough  part. 
This  I  throw  a  way.  Drop  the  pieces  as  fast  as 
cut  into  the  water  they  are  to  boil  in.  It  will 
cook  in  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Season 
with  a  little  sweet  cream,  butter  and  salt.  I 
have  trieda  number  of  different  ways, but  find 
none  that  quite  equals  this.  Asparagus  should 
not  be  cut  long  before  using  as  it  gives  it  a 
strong  taste. 

nAIR  WASH. 

To  keep  the  hair  from  coming  out,  reduce 
aqua  ammonia  and  apply  it  to  the  head  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Many  times  two  or 
three  applications  are  enough.  It  will  not 
turn  the  hair  gray. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

As  the  time  draws  neur  for  making  gardens 
and  we  look  over  our  garden  seeds,  the  thought 

often  comes  to  many  of  us,  can  we  sow  seeds 
that  are  two  years  old,  such  as  turnip,  beet, 
onion  and  radish  seed,  and  raise  good, 
healthy  plants  ?  Will  some  one  who  has  bad 
experience  tell  me  through  the  Rural? 

Mrs.  F.  J.  L. 

(Turnip  and  beet  seeds  retain  their  vitality 
about  seven  years;  radish,  five  years  and 
longer;  onion,  two  years.  That  is,  a  portion 
of  the  seed  is  good  the  second  season,  but  it  is 
always  wisest  to  plant  fresh  seed.  k.  m.) 


I  HANDSOME  CHBOMO  CARDS,  Now*  Artistic 
flesians.narneon.ln  cn*o  lOc,  Acknowledged  best  sold. 
(Album  ofSamples  Sic.  i’.IV.  Austin,  Fair  Haven  Conn. 


FRUIT  CANS. 

May  I  ask  the  lady  readers  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  which  is  the  best  fruit  can  for 
family  use  ?  I  have  plenty  of  Mason’s,  but 
would  like  another  kind.  s.  s.  p. 


Prof.  TL  C  SPENCER,  the 
leading  Chirographic  Author 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c, 
Postpaid.  G.  L  Reed,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


\sfsUir} and  instructor  will  begin  a 

_ v — <  -fl. _ 1  course  of  I  radical  Writing 

Lessons  in  the  May  No. of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
Send  3 three  cent  stamps  for  specimen  copy,  oi'SUJO  for 
one  year,  with  atr  elegant  premium.  _ 

p  T.  A  V  VS,  Pt-RT  i«orfr*< .  *a>A  RwaoiWIV.  York. 


oer  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  S5  free, 
Address  Stluson  A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


$5to$20 


VICTOR 


The  most  attractive  and 
the  most  complete 


yet  produced.  In  Me¬ 
ehan  leal  construction 
and  finish  we  believe  the 
J\o.  If  to  be  unequaled. 

Its  ornamentation  is  of 
the  finest  order ,  and 
twenty  parts  are  richly 
plated. 

It  has  all  the  qualities 
dem  anded  of  a 

FIRST-CLASS 

MACHINE- 

in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  art. 


TOMATO  PATTIES. 

Take  fine,  large  tomatoes,  peal  them  and 
cut  in  slices,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick;  butter  a  pie  plate  and  lay  them  on,  not 
too  close  together;  put  a  small  piece  of  butter, 
a  little  salt,  and  a  little  nutmeg  on  each  slice 
and  place  them  in  a  quick  oven.  Then,  beat 
one  egg,  put  in  one  teaspoonful  of  thick,  sweet 
cream,  a  little  salt,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  two 
soda  crackers;  roll,  but  not  too  fine  ;  mix 
and  put  one  spoonful  on  each  slice  of  tomato, 
return  quickly  to  the  oveu,  and  bake  a  delicate 
brown;  serve  hot. 

TOMATO  SOUP. 

Take  owe  quart  of  tomatoes,  either  fresh  or 
canned,  boil  with  one  quart  of  water  twenty 
minutes,  then  strain  through  a  colander;  roll 
four  soda  crackers  flue,  and  mix  with  them 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  (or  more)  one 
quart  of  milk,  one-fourth  of  a  tablespoonful 
of  soda,  a  little  nutmeg;  salt  and  pepper,  to 
taste;  let  it  boil  at  once,  when  it  is  ready  to 
serve. 

KEEPING  EGGS. 

I  have  kept  eggs  from  June  to  January,  by 
packing  in  common  coarse  salt;  the  last  were 
as  good  as  fresh  ones. 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCU¬ 
LARS  sent  on  application 


VICTOR  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Mows  of  i\)t  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  April  22, 1882. 

The  Committee  from  the  House  selected  to 
audit  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  late  Presi 
dent  Garfield's  illness  and  death  have  made  a 
majority  and  minority  report.  The  majority 
recommend  that  Dr.  Bliss  be  paid  $25,000;  Dr. 
Agnew,  $15,000;  Hr.  Hamilton,  $15,000;  Drs. 
Reyborn,  Boynton  and  Susan  Edson,  $10,000 
each,  aud  R.  S.  Jennings  for  cooling  appar¬ 
atus,  $1,000.  The  Committee  also  recommend 
the  promotion  of  Drs.  Barnes  and  Woodward, 
with  increased  pay,  as  army  oflicers.  The 
minority  object  to  such  promotion,  and  to  the 
appropriation  of  sums  of  money  for  profes¬ 
sional  services  so  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
such  services. 

The  entire  business  portion  of  the  town  of 
Brownsville,  Mo.  was  demolished  by  a  cyclone 
on  the  18th  inst,  and  seven  persons  were  killed 
and  30  badly  injured.  It  swept  through  the 
town,  laying  everything  to  waste  in  its  path. 
Two  story  brick  business  houses  were  picked 
up  like  straws  and  whirled  and  twisted  into 
shapeless  ruins.  Frame  dwellings  were  carried 
some  distance  and  dropped,  smashing  them 
into  fine  kindling  wood.  Heavy  timbers  were 
carried  several  hundred  yards  through  the 
air,  aud,  falling  end  downward,  stuck  several 
feet  in  the  ground.  The  storm  lasted  not  over 
five  minutes,  but  during  that  time  20  buildings 
were  leveled  to  the  ground. 

A  terrible  forest  fire  bas  been  raging  on 
Long  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon  aud 
Patchogue.  Besides  much  loss  of  timber, 
fences,  etc.,  several  buildings  were  destroyed. 

On  the  18th  inst,  the  President  sent  two 
messages  to  Congress,  the  one  concerning  a 
Peace  Congress  to  be  held  in  Washington  on 
Nov.  22d.  next,  to  which  all  the  independent 
countries  of  North  and  South  America  are  in¬ 
vited.  The  purpose  is  to  consider  and  discuss 
“  the  methods  of  preventing  war  between  the 
nations  of  America.”  The  other  message 
recommends  to  Congress  that  an  appropriation 
of  $2,020,000  instead  of  $)  .010,000, as  heretofore 
recommended  by  the  Mississippi  Commission, 
be  made  for  restoring  the  Mississipi  levees, 
and  further  says  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  a  well  matured  and  comprehensive  plan 
for  improvement  of  river  navigation  aud  se¬ 
curity  of  the  valley  should  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

By  a  vote  of  201  to  37  the  House  has  passed 
the  revised  Anti-Chinese  bill.  This  measure 
is  drawn  with  a  de  4gn  to  meet  the  President’s 
objections  to  the  bill  sent  to  him  from  Con¬ 
gress  last  month.  The  provisions  concerning 
registration  and  penalties  are  stricken  out, 
and  the  time  during  which  immigration  is  to 
be  suspended  is  fixed  at  ten  years. 

The  17tb  was  a  busy  day  for  the  Ford 
brothers  who  killed  Jesse  James  recently. 
They  were  indicted,  pleaded  guilty,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  hanged  on  May'  1‘Jtb,  and  par¬ 
doned  by  Gov.  Crittenden,  and  again  arrested 
on  another  charge  of  murder— all  in  one  day. 

President  Lincoln’s  remains  are  reported  to 
be  completely  petrified,  the  form  and  even 
the  features  being  preserved. 

Scoville  lectured  on  ‘  ‘  Guiteau  ism  ”  at  J ersey 
City  one  evening  recently.  There  were  43 
persons  in  the  audience,  including  two  ushers 
and  seven  reporters. 

The  President  has  nominated  Alonzo  Taft 
of  Ohio,  Minister  to  Austria  aud  John  M. 
Francis  of  the  Troy,  (N.  Y.)  Times,  charge 
d’affaires  at  Portugal. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  that  no  biga¬ 
mous  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  Delegate  from 
any  Territory.  It  has  also  provided  by  law 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah  by  a  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners,  in  which  reconstructed  system 
no  bigamous  person  shall  enjoy  the  right  of 
suffrage  or  he  eligible  to  office.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  123  to  7‘J,  has 
declared  that  .the  sea  heretofore  held  by  the 
Delegate  from  Utah  is  vacant.  Here  are 
three  Important  and  severe  measures  adopted 
for  the  extirpation  of  polygamy  in  Utah. 

Dispatches  from  the  pen  i  usula  of  Michigan 
state  that  the  heaviest  snow  storm  of  the  sea¬ 
son  prevailed  in  that  region  on  the  20th. 

The  national  House  and  Senate  have  appro¬ 
priated  $10,000  to  build  a  monument  over 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  grave  at  Monticello,  and 
improve  the  small  grave-yard  where  it  lies, 
Jefferson  owned  10,000  acres  of  land  when  he 
began  public  life,  but  only  a  little  lot  100  feet 
square  remains  for  his  deeendants.  The  plain 
monument  which  be  ordered  placed  above  his 
grave  hew;  long  since  been  ruined  by  relic-bunt¬ 
ing  patriots,  and  Monticello,  excepting  the 
family  burial  place,  was  sold  for  $2, 500.  a  year 
after  his  death. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  intends  to  build  on 
Staten  Island  a  $200,000  family'  mausoleum, 
70  feet  high  and  covering  an  acre  and  a  half 
of  ground.  The  site  is  a  large  knoll  just  out¬ 
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side  of  the  cemetery  and  fronting  the  Mora¬ 
vian  church.  The  mausoleum,  if  built  accord, 
iug  to  the  designs,  will  be  visible  c  n  a  clear 
day  20  miles  at  sea. 

The  pension  mania  is  still  troubling  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
called  upon  for  all  kinds  of  statistics,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Last 
week  the  Secretary  in  reply  to  Congress,  gave 
the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  pension  rolls 
as  269,851,  who  receive  aunually  $29,203,469 
from  the  treasury. 

Wednesday  evening  last  a  tornado  swept  up 
Chestnut  Ridge  Mountains,  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  leveling  acres  of  timber.  At 
Mount  Vernon  the  house  of  William  Wir- 
grovar  was  razed  to  the  ground,  his  wife 
killed  and  seven  children  injured,  three  fa¬ 
tally.  Jerry'  Stauffer’s  child  was  fatally 
injured  byr  a  falling  building.  Joseph  Glass- 
burner’s  house  was  blown  down  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  of  five  injured.  One  child  was  killed.  The 
roof  of  a  house  was  carried  two  miles.  Three 
persons  in  Jacob  Miller  s  family  were  injured 
by  the  f  illing  house  and  one  was  killed. 

During  the  twenty  four  hours  preceding  lust 
Wednesday  noon,  eleven  transatlantic  steam¬ 
ships  landed  their  steerage  loads  of  human 
freight  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York— in  all 
over  8,000  souls.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  believes  the  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  this  month  will  amount  to  70,000,  aud 
next  month,  when  the  climax  is  reached,  to 
100,000.  These  figures  have  never  been 
equaled  in  the  past.  The  main  body  of  the 
immigrants  is  made  up  of  Germans,  Scandi¬ 
navians  and  Hollanders.  The  Irish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  still  come  in  great  numbers.  Next  come 
Swiss  and  Italians.  The  Irish  are  going  to 
the  western  cities,  the  Scandinavians  to  the 
far  northwest,  the  English  to  Texas  and  the 
southwest,  the  Swiss  to  the  manufacturing 
towns, 

Up  to  January'  of  the  present  y'ear,  and  for 
twenty  years  preceding,  without  one  solitary 
exception,  a  gain  of  a  million  dollars  annually 
has  been  made  by  the  house  of  A.  T.  Stewart 
&  Co.,  who  have  lately'  decided  to  close  up 
their  dry  g  ods  business.  So  says  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Bulletin. 


“  Am  so  much  Better.” 

Extract  from  letter  of  a  patient  in  Bidde 
ford,  Me. ,  dated  November  1st,  1880:  “It  is 
with  pleasure  1  tell  you  what  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  has  done  for  me.  Last 
April,  when  I  commenced  using  it,  I  w  as  very 
low;  suffered  from  a  weak,  tired  feeling  all 
the  time.  Had  not  been  able  to  do  any  house 
work  or  sewing  for  four  years,  aud  but  very 
little  for  ten  years  past.  Had  not  been  free 
from  a  cough  for  fou'  y'ears.  Now  1  do  most 
of  my  housew  ork;  all  my  family  sewing;  walk 
out  every  pleasant  da  ;  think  I  could  walk  a 
mile  and  not  be  very  tired;  am  so  much  hap¬ 
pier  to  fee)  that  1  am  some  use  iu  the  world. 
Treatise  on  “Compound  Oxygen”  sent  free. 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Adv. 

- ♦-»  » 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  22,  1882. 
The  following  items  ol’  agricultural  interest 
are  briefly  condensed  from  telegrams  received 
here  within  the  last  24  hours: 

Boston,  Mass: — No  notable  change  in  the 
woolen  market,  but  last  w-eek’s  prices  are 
fully  maintained,  with  a  slight  stiffening  ten¬ 
dency . 

Philadblhiiia,  Pa:  -Provisions  unusually 
active  and  prices  of  ail  hog  products  have 
further  advanced.  Speculative  activity  in 
grain  still  very  active  :  prices  have  fluctuated 
violently  with  gain,  on  the  whole,  in  sellers 
favor.  Supplies  very  small.  Flour  advanced 
25c.  in  syonpathy  with  rise  in  wheat.  Cotton 
held  with  confidence.  Wool  unsettled  but 
tbe  week’s,  business  has  been  larger  than  last 
week’s  and  holders  are  firmer  an  account  of 
small  supply.  Butter  has  declined  3c.  to  5c. 
per  pound  again.  Potatoes  active;  choice  ut 
better  prices.  Recent  arrivals  of  Southern 
farm  products  have  been  in  better  condition 

and  prices  therefore  have  been  higher . 

Cincinnati,  O. — Grain  lias  been  very  active 
at  advanced  prices,  but  fell  l@2e.  on  Thurs¬ 
day  on  corn  and  wrheat.  Still  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  extent  of  damage  done  by  cold 
weather.  Hog  products  high  and  held  above 

shipping  prices . 

Louisville,  Ky. — Rumors  vary  widely  as 
to  amount  of  damage  from  recent  cold  snap. 
Except  to  small  fruits  and  w  heat  (which  is 
very  forward)  injury  is  believed  to  be  light. 
Farming  operations  progressing  satisfactorily ; 
crop  outlook  now  favorable.  Leaf  tobacco 
lively  and  strong;  smooth  colory  hurleys  have 
advanced  lc.  Prices  of  flour  and  bog  products 

stiffening.  Cotton  firm . . 

Chicago,  111. — Although  receipts  of  hogs  are 
comparatively  large  for  the  season,  yet  prices 
are  maintained.  Cattle  a  trifle  lower.  Spec¬ 
ulative  trade  in  grain  bas  been  active,  June 
and  July  deliveries  strengthening  up  more 
than  others.  Reports  showed  grain  in  sight 


on  the  15th  inst.  to  be  24,000,000  bushel-,  of 
which  there  were  3,675,000  bushels  of  wheat,  j 
2,225,000  of  corn,  and  98,000  of  oats.  The  total 
amount  of  grain  in  Chicago  elevators  was 
6,350,000  bushels,  against  8,000, 000  a  week  ago, 
and  12,710,000  for  the  same  time  last  y'ear.  The  j 
depletion  since  the  15th  amounts  to  about  500,- 
000  bushels,  and  at  the  present  rate  the  eleva¬ 
tors  will  soon  be  entirely  bare  of  grain,  a  thing 
never  before  known  in  this  city . 

Detroit,  Mich.— Country  collections  good, 
owing  partly  to  movement  of  grain,  which 
bad  roads  had  hitherto  kept  in  producers’ 
hands.  The  average  daily  receipts  this  month 
are  30  cars  of  w  heat  aud  25o£  corn,  surpassing 
last  year’s.  Shipments  good,  keeping  stock 
lo»'.  Weather  favorable  to  growing  crops; 
an  immense  yield  expected.. . . 

Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Country  roads  in 
wretched  condition  ow  jug  to  very  iuclement 
weather.  Wheat  market  stronger,  owing  to 
unfavorable  reports  from  other  points.  Flour 
has  an  upward  tendency'.  May  wheat  closed 
at  $1  32%;  June  at  $1  32%;  July  at  $1  30%. .. 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. :  Heavy  Southern  orders 
coming  in  for  corn  and  live  stock.  Grain 
receipts  small;  stocks  in  elevator  largely  re¬ 
duced.  No.  2,  red  wheat  has  advanced  over 
11c.  within  the  week.  Hog  products  very 
firm:  pork  $19.  Hogs  in  light  supply  and 
only  of  medium  quality:  prices  have  ranged 
from  $6  80  to  $7  25,  Gottm  steady . 

UNITED  STATES  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AS  RE¬ 
TURNED  AT  TIIK  TENTH  CENSUS. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  is  still  sub 


jpet  to  slight  revisions;  but  it  is  substantially 


correct  as  it  now 

stands: 

Milk, 

Dutter, 

Cheese 

Gallons  * 

Pounds  + 

Pounds.+ 

Alabama . 

267,367 

7,997,719 

14,091 

Arizona . 

42,618 

61,817 

18,300 

Arkansas  . 

816,838 

7  790,013 

26,301 

California . 

12,353  178 

14,084.405 

2,5ti6,K5S 

Colorado. .  . 

50tJ,706 

860,8  9 

10,867 

Connecticut . 

12.889.81)3 

8,198,993 

816,195 

Dakota . 

115,119 

2,*  00,955 

39,  !:>7 

Delaware . 

1,132,134 

1,876  27". 

1,712 

l)i«(.  ol  Columbia.. 

49H,78!I 

20.920 

Florida . 

11), 987 

.'*>3,156 

2,40-5 

Georgia . 

3M,Hn 

7,424,485 

19,151 

Idaho., . . 

I0.BV7 

310.614 

20.295 

Illinois . 

45,419, 71!) 

53,657,913 

1.1 5,1-63 

Indiana . . . 

6.723.840 

37,877,797 

SOT. 56 1 

Iowa . 

15,910,612 

55.481,953 

1,075,988 

Kansas . 

21.071.762 

4-  3,987 

Kentucky . 

2,513,209 

18,211,904 

98, 468 

Louisiana . 

258  211 

916.039 

7,018 

Maine . 

3.720, (83 

14,103.966 

1,167, ISO 

Maryland . 

4,722,914 

7,485.871 

11,416 

Massachusetts  . 

29, 5  3, 19  J 

8,6  9.321 

Sl?,0i8 

Michigan . 

7, 898,273 

33,821,190 

440,510 

Minnesota . 

1,504.407 

19, 161,335 

523, 138 

Mississippi . 

12. .492 

7,454  657 

4,239 

3,173,017 

28,572,121 

283  434 

Montana.  . 

4 1 , 1 65 

403,738 

55  570 

Nebraska . 

025,788 

9,725,193 

230,819 

Nevada . 

149,889 

335,183 

17,420 

Now  Hampshire . 

5,739,128 

7,247  272 

807,076 

New  Jersey . . 

15,472, 783 

9  51.3  335 

60,51.3 

New  Mexico . 

10,113  • 

44,827 

K), sm 

New  York. .  . 

231,965,533 

111,922.123 

8,362,590 

North  Carolina . 

416,798 

7,212.507 

57,380 

Ohio . 

46,801.537 

67,631263 

2,170,215 

Oregon .  . . — 

227,540 

2,443,725 

158,198 

Pennsylvania  ...... 

130,540,510 

79,336,012 

1,008,636 

Rhode  island . 

3,831,706 

1,007,103 

67.171 

South  Carolina . 

257,180 

3,196,851 

16,018 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

1,006.795 

17,886,369 

98,740 

1,296,  sin; 

13,910, 390 

JW.486 

Utah . 

155,263 

1.052.903 

120*727 

Vermont . 

<1,526,550 

25,240,820 

1,515.789 

Virginia .  . 

Washington.. . 

1,224,409 

11,470,923 

85,535 

226,703 

1,350,103 

109,2  d 

West  Virginia . 

750,279 

9,309,517 

100,300 

Wisconsin . 

25,156.977 

33,352,045 

2,281,40.4 

Wyoming . 

75,843 

105,643 

2,9150 

Total  U.  S . 

529,979.992 

777.21 5,597 

27,259.981! 

♦Soil,  or  sent,  to  butter  and  cheese  factories  in  1879. 
4-Made  on  farms  in  1879 . 


A  synopsis  of  the  April  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  upon  the  area  and 
condition  of  Winter  grain  -how's  an  increase 
of  nearly  500,000  acres,  or  2  per  cent.  The 
estimated  area  of  the  ]  re\  .ous  crop  was  24,- 
346,000  acres.  The  Stale  -showing  an  increase 
are:  Michigan,  3  per  cent;  Indiana,  4:  Ohio,  1; 
Kentucky,  15;  West  Virginia,  2;  Virgina,  3; 
North  Carolina,  18;  South  Carolina,  10; 
Georgia,  12;  Flori  la  2;  Alabama,  33;  Missis¬ 
sippi,  54;  Louisiana,  75;  Texas,  72;  Arkansas, 
70;  Tennes.-ee,  17.  The  average  increase  in 
the  cotton  States  of  26  per  cent,  amounts  to 
ai  ut  800,000  acres.  In  the  northern  Atlan¬ 
tic  States,  from  Connecticut  to  Virginia,  the 
area  is  4,053,000  acres,  about  5,000  acres  less 
thnn  in  1881.  In  the  Western  States,  from 
West  Virginia  to  Kansas,  there  is  an  average 
decrease  of  2  per  cent.,  the  decrease  in  Illinois 
being  10  per  cent.,  in  Missouri  2  and  in  Kansas 
11.  The  estimated  acreage  in  the  8  Winter- 
wheat  States  is  16,926,000.  In  California  par¬ 
tial  returns  point  to  an  increase  of  10  percent. 
The  Pacific  coast  is  not  included  in  the  list  of 
strictly  Winter-wheat  States.  The  condition 
of  Winter  wheat  is  high  throughout  the  West 
(Ohio  alone  reporting  belcw  100),  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  States  and  in  Delaware,  Maryland  aud 
Virginia.  Those  below  the  average  are:  Con¬ 
necticut,  90  ;  New  York,  87;  New  Jersey,  95  ; 
Pennsylvania,  96:  Ohio,  97.  Delaware  aver¬ 
ages  10  points  above  100,  Maryland  9,  Virginia 

4,  North  Carolina  13,  South  Carolina  7,  Geor 
gia  10,  Alabama  12,  Mississippi  14,  Louisiana 
15,  Texas  9,  Arkansas  12,  Tennessee  8,  West 
Virginia  0,  Kentucky  12,  Michigan  8,  Indiana 

5,  Illinois  1,  Missouri  10  and  Kansas  10.  Win¬ 
ter  rye  shows  an  increase  of  area  except  in 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  increase  is  relatively  largest  in 
the  South.  The  full  report,  as  printed,  will 
show  the  time  of  sowing,  proportion  drilled 
and  sown  broadcast,  the  details  of  in¬ 
jury  by  the  Hessian  fly  (which  is  com¬ 
paratively  slight),  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  crop. 


[Philadelphia  Correspondence.] 

A  Well-Known  Philadelphia  Horse- 
men’ft  Sentiments. 

There  are,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  quite 
a  number  of  very  large  stabling  establish¬ 
ments,  where  horses  are  not  only  kept  for 
ordinary  hire,  but  where  blooded  fast  trotters 
aud  ruuners,  owned  by  private  gentlemen, 
are  boarded,  and  where  they  receive  medical 
j  treatment  when  necessary.  The  writer  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  “  down- town”  recently,  and  looked 
in  at  two  or  three  of  these  stables,  and  tbe 
fir  t  one  visited  was  the  large  establishment 
of  William  S.  Campbell  &  Son,  Nos.  023,  625, 
627  aud  629  Wharton  Street.  On  entering 
the  well-appointed  office,  I  was  met  by  Mr. 
Campbell’s  son,  who  really  runs  the  stable, 
his  father  having  partially  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  work,  aud,  being  seated,  wo  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant  1  *  horse  talk.” 

The  conversation  soon  turned  on  the  care 
and  treatment  of  horses,  and  remembering 
that  1  hud  heard  Mr.  Aaron  Rockafellow,  the 
superintendent  of  the  extensive  stables  of  the 
Union  Passenger  Railway  Company,  speak  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  efficacy  of  St.  Jacob’s 
Oil  as  an  excellent  horse  liniment,  I  asked 
Mr.  Campbell  if  he  hail  ever  used  that  remedy 
for  any  of  the  horses  under  his  charge  when 
they  required  rubbing. 

Mr.  Campbell  replied:  “Yes;  we  have 
used  St.  Jacobs  Oil,  but  not  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  as  yet,  but,  as  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  I 
think  it  is  a  capital  thing  for  horses,  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  on  using  it  on  ever}'  horse  that 
requires  a  liniment.” 

i  said:  “Tell  me  on  what  horses  you  have 
used  St.  Jacobs  Oil,  and  how  the  remedy 
operated.” 

Mr.  Campbell  then  said  :  “My  father  owns 
a  bay  colt  named  Billy,  a  very  fine  animal 
that  we  think  a  great  deal  of.  We  value  Billy 
at  $1,000,  and  are  very  careful  of  him.  He  is 
about  five  years  old,  and  is  well  known  in 
these  parts.  A  short  time  since,  I  noticed 
something  was  the  matter  with  Billy,  the 
muscles  of  one  of  his  legs  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
tracted,  and  he  was  somewhat  strained  by 
fast  traveling.  I  happened  to  haves  >me  St. 
Jacobs  Oil  on  hand,  that  the  family  had  been 
using  for  rheumatism,  and  I  rubbed  Billy 
well  with  it  several  times,  and  he  recovered  en¬ 
tirely  in  a  very  short  time.  I  am  satisfied  St. 
Jacobs  Oil  cured  hiw*quicker  than  any  other 
remedy  would  have  done.  We  also  own  a  fine 
gray  horae  named  Hopeful,  who  had  what  we 
called  sweeney,  or  a  drying  up  of  the  shoul¬ 
der.  We  tried  St.  Jacobs  Oil  iu  his  case,  and 
it  was  really  remarkable  how  soon  the  lini¬ 
ment  cured  his  complaint.  To  show  you  that 
the  Oil  did  its  work  well,  my  father  sold 
Hopeful  recently  for  a  good  price,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  w'ae  sold  he  underwent  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination,  and  it  was  found  he  w'as  perfectly 
sound.  If  St.  Jacobs  Oil  had  not  bean  used 
for  his  shoulder,  I  don’t  believe  we  could  have 
sold  the  horse  so  easily,  or  for  such  a  good 
price.” — N.  Y.  Spirit  of  Times. — Adv. 
- ♦  »  ♦ 

For  the  last  kew  weeks,  as  is  usual  in 
the  Spring  the  w'ays  liave  been  bad.  Its  no 
use  swearing  at  the  mud.  But  a  good  weigh 
cau  always  be  assured  by  addressing  Jones 
of  Biughamton,  Binghamton,  IS.  Y.,  who  will 
put  you  in  a  way  of  having  your  own  weigh 
by  the  use  of  a  J  ones  five  t  >n  double  beam 
$00.  wagon  scale  at  which  price  Jones  pays 
the  freight — all  the  way  to  your  R.  R.  Station. 
Send  for  free  book. — Adv. 

- - 

flag*  Make  your  old  things  look  like  new  by 

using  the  Diamond  Dyes,  and  you  will  be 

happy.  Any  of  the  fashionable  col  >rs  for  10 

cents, — Adv. 

- - 

“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Ask  druggists  for  it. 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  roaches,  bed-bugs, 

skunks.  15c. — Adv. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Hair  and  Scalp  diseases  thoroughly  cured 
by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  None  like  it. — 
Adv. 

- - 

Burnett’s  Oocoaine 

Will  Save  the  Hair 

And  keep  it  in  a  strong  and  healthy  condition, 
because  it  will  stimulate  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
and  restore  the  natural  action  upon  w'hich  its 
growth  depends. 

Burnett's  Flavoring  Extracts  are  absolutely 
pure. — Adv. 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS. 
Up  to  Saturday  April  22. 


Chicago.— Wheat  strong,  but  unsettled  at 
$1.8701.86,  cash;  $1 .38,  April ;  $1.31%@1.8l%, 
May ;$1  33,  June;  $1.30%,  July;  $1  18%,  Au¬ 
gust;  $1  07,  all  the  year:  No.  3,  Chicago  Spring, 
$1.18@1  20;  Rejected,  85c@90c.  Corn  moder¬ 
ately  active  but  unsettled  at  ?6%c.($76%c., 
cash  and  April;  76%@77c.,  May;  75c@75%c. 


June;  75%@75%c.,  July;  Rejected,  75%c. 
Oats  dull  and  prices  a  shade  lower  at  50%c., 
cash  and  April;  5C%c@50%c.  May;  49%c., 
June;  c.,  July;  37%c.,  August;  S4c..  all  the 
year.  Rye  steady  at  88c.  Barley  dull  at 
$1.08<g  1. 10,  Flax  seed  scarce  and  firm;  mer¬ 
chantable,  |1.88@  1.40.  Pome  in  fair  demand, 
but  at  lower  rates;  $1.20  cash  and  April; 
$18.17X@18.20,  May;  $18.37X@18.40  June; 
$1&57%@18.6U.  July.  Lard  active,  but 
a  shade  lower  at  $11.25  cash  and  April 
$11.2o@ll.0J%  May,  $11.40(311.43%  June; 
$11.55  July;  $11.65,  August.  Bulk-meats 
in  fair  demand  and  prices  higher ;  Shoulders, 
$7.70;  Short  Rib,  $10.40;  Short  Clear,  $10.70. 
Butter  dull  an  1  weak;  fair  to  fancy  creamery, 
27c@32c;  fair  to  choice  dairy,  80<$80c. 

St.  Louis. — Wheat  unsettled;  No.  2  Red 
Fall,  $1.37M@L38(  cash;  $1.87%@$1.37%, 
May;  $1.25%,  June;  $1.13%,  July;  $1.00%, 
August  and  all  the  year ;  sales  at  $1.25@  1 .26% , 
June;  $1.12%@1.14%,  July:  $1.09%<gH.10%, 
Aug*ist;No.  3 Red  Fall, '$1,30%;  No.  4,  $1.18%. 
Corn  higher;  77c. @78c. ,  cash;  75%c@7(>%c. 
May;  74%c@74%c.,  June;  75%c@75%c.,  July; 
75%o.,  August;  53%0©53%c.,  all  the  year. 
Oats  dull  at  50c@51o..  cash;  50(j£50%c.,  May; 
41%@41%c„  July;  Rye  higher  at  01c.  bid. 
Barley  higher;  medium  to  fancy,  80c. @$1.10, 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  22,  1882. 

Brans  and  Pkah.— State  beans  are  held  with  firm¬ 
ness  as  the  stock  ts  light  and  will  be  needed,  It  Is 
thought  for  Summer  use.  German  still  controls  most 
of  the  demand,  but  quality  does  not  run  as  evenly 
good  as  it  did  earlier,  and  prices  are  lower.  AU  fancy 
beans  duU.  Peas  have  little  trade,  prices  for  green 
favor  buyers. 

Deans,  marrow,  prime,  $4,25;  do.  fair  fro  good.  $3.90® 
4.15;  medium,  fair  to  choice,  $3.i0@S.3i;  pea,  choice, 
$$.45&U():  fair  to  good,  *S.10ttti.Si;  white  kidney, 
choices  *4  UKtfA.li:  fair  to  good,  $3.7504.00:  red  kidney, 
choice,  $'<.8002.90;  fair  to  good, $2.4002.75;  turtle  soup, 
$1.71(141.80;  German  prime,  2.50@3.10;  California  Lima, 

Poo*,  green,  prime,  $1,40(31.46;  poor  to  good,  $1.20 
@1.80;  southern  b.  e.,  per  2-bu.  bag,  $3.75@4.UU. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  2,264  bushels. 

F.xport*  nui  pkgs. 

Hiikadbtcffs  and  Provisions.— Flour  holds  a  strong 
position,  u  steady  trade  and  light  receipt  helping  the 
views  of  sellers.  Wheal  has  been  without  uiOcli 
enlivening  Interest  and  several  Attempts  to  start  a 
“boom”  have  fnllcsl.  Corn  is  lml ding  About  the 
best  relative  price  position  ouVliWtge  while  Its  ac¬ 
corded  scarcity  give*  it  a  safe  dealing  feature.  Oats 
doing  well  under  large  receipts.  Rye  fairly  active, 
Provisions  not  active  but  a  good  buying  toon  prevails 
that  promises  well,  bard  has  advanced. 

Price*  for  hour,  meal  and  feed,  limitations:  Flour, 


Futures  quoted— 


April  18. 

April . 12.22.. . 


April  19.  April  20. 
12.2U@  12.22  12.26®  12.27 
12.24@12.2S  12.81®  12.32 


t  L.  1.,  I902UC.;  ra.  ana  auue  i:n:. 
uuadlau  fresh  laid,  best.  18%@l9c.; 

laid,  I8i!4l8}6c.;  Inferior,  I7@l7%u.; 
*.,  22028c.;  goose  eggs,  t  do*.,  3.5®4oc. 


«b.UU0l>  OU|  lltuilij,  51.IS-1;  JUUUWW,  •  - ’  * 1 . 

Southern,  extra,  shipping.  $6.23<a«.»5;  do.  XX  ami 
family,  $RtG@lL7'>;  rye  dour,  supcritne,  $L73@0.25;  corn 
meal,  brand)  wine,  $1.75;  western,  g4.3O0l.8O;  wheat 
feed.  tor..  V  t.  in.  $28.UO;  60  lb.  do..$.'H.i*l;  mi  lb.  do., 
$UjA*>.  rye  feed,  $27.  „  . 

Prlees  lor  grain.— Wheat,  No.  2  Spring,  $l..fc>@b*l.v, 
Spring,  $U3®1.4!ii  red  Winter  No.  2,  $1  4$®L-19;  red 
Winter,  $ 1,1*01. 4*;  white  Western  and  State  $1.35® 
@1.48.  Rve,  90&96C.  Oats,  while  No.  1,  61c.;  No.  2, 
5SW'.;  No.  8.  S8M0.;  mixed,  No.  1,  59c.;  No.  2,  58^0.;  No. 
3.  58c.;  Corn,  Western ,  mixed,  37@92%e.;  do.  No.  2, 
yittiec..  white  Western,  x-iy/ac.;  new  yellow.  South¬ 
ern,  90@16«.;  white  Southern.  900960.;  yellow  Western, 
W>@90o.  Barley, Canada,  No.  1,  $i.i?@1.18;  do.  "bright," 
$..l8@L3u;  Slate,  l-rowod,  fiUO01.lt);  do.2  rowed,  95® 
1.95;  niAlt,  Suite.  2-rowed,  $U*i0l.OK;  do.  4  rowed,  $1.W 
@1.15;  do.  Canada.  $1.25®;.  10. 

Prices  for  Prevision* -Pork,  old  moss,  $17.75;  do., 
Now,  $1X13;  do.,  prime  mess,  $IS.80@1S.75;  do.  extra 
do.,  prime.  $14.50(311.10.  Lard— -Steam  wc.it,  V  1U9  lbs., 
$U.rx»j1n.55e.;  prime  clty,$lL40  Hams— smoked  city, 
v  lb.,  Me.;  do.  pick  led,  west,  and  city,  12%@ISC; 
Shoulders  Smoked  city,  'iyj@U^c-  do.  pickled,  8%@ 
8460.1  rib  bi  llies,  pickled,  iOttllJic;  do.  long  clear, 
west.,  Uc.  Beer  West  me*.*.  P  oftl., $19.51® U.W;  packet, 
do,,  $14-911®  15.00;  India  mess,  V  tc.,  $28.IW@27.1M.  lleof 
buna,  <,ld  p  bbl..  $22®$*;  do.  r.<nv  $ln.@2». 

Receipts  for  the  work.— Flour,  bbls.,  73.574;  corn, 
meal,  2,HjU.  wheat,  bush.,  161.UM;  corn,  6(1,138;  oats, 
515,1X16 ;  rye.  12.610;  malt,  121,416;  barley.  5.775. 

-  txportslfor  Uie  week,  Hour,  47,809 bbls.;  corn  meal, 
3,lte2;  wheat.  bU.,  331,583;  Corn,  54,640;  oats,  17,1X10. 

Receipts  for  week  Href,  bbls  and  tcs.,  66(1;  pork, 
bbls.,  741 ;  cui  meats,  pkgs,  12,121  ;  lard.  3,331. 

Exports-  Href,  bbls.  and  tcs.,  1,583 ;  pork,  bbls., 
3,117  ;  cut  meats,  lbs-,  3,117,175;  lard,  1,988,297. 

Butter. — There  bus  qeen  a.dally  decline  In  all  grades 
of  butler  during  the  week,  ami  the  demand  at  uo 
time  bus  been  sharp  enough  to  prevent  an  accumula¬ 
tion  regardless  or  favorable  buying  prices.  The 
heaviest  drop  in  the  Slate  ami  Western  is  again 
marked  off.  Dealers  seem  determined  to  meet 
bltvors  utauy  cheap  limit  that  will  tend  to  push  im¬ 
itation  butter  out  ol‘  uao  before  the  market  loads  up 
with  Spring  grass  make. 

Creamery,  chute*,  3 Virile.;  rulr  to  good  28@29c.; 
ordinary,  24@2tic.;  State  half-flrkln  tubs,  fancy,  iroah, 
260427c.;  choice,  24@2te.;  prime,  23c.;  fair  to  good, 
2ltS'22e_;  Welsh  tuba,  choice.  26c.;  fair  to  good,  23@250.; 
Western  Imitation  creamery,  24@25o.;  dairy  choice, 
31  m 25c.;  gocil  to  prime,  22®33ft;  ordinary  to  fair, 
&\n21e.;  Western  factory,  choice,  current  make,  2l@ 
23c,;  fair  to  good,  do,  TAJwOC..  ordinary,  l2®lsc.  ;June, 
fine,  10@15c. 

Receipts  for  week,  23,252  pkgs. 

CiutESK.— Shippers  have  relieved  the  market  of  a 
good  munv  cheap,  useful  Summer  eheese;  still  the 
stock  is  not  down  to  a  point  to  permit  firmness  for 
anything  but  tine  mild  Fall  lots.  New  Spring  are 
plenty  enough  for  present  demand: 

male  factory,  fancy,  selected,  home  use,  13Lj@ 
l$Uc. ;  mnoy,  I2'*@l3;  choice,  12@12%q.;  prime,  U@11J*; 
fair  to  $o©d,9%@ u>%o. ;  ord lnary,  7%@8c.;,Ohlo, flat,  beat 
prune,  iu@llc.;  fair  to  good,  8@10c.; 
creamery,  part  skims,  choice.  6',ae.;  fair  to  good,  5@6c; 
ordinary.  t@l%c.;  other,  I@3c. 

Receipt  for  the  week,  12,643  boxes. 

Exports  do,  21.090  boxes. 

Liverpool  *.  able.  64s, 

Steam  to  Liverpool,  5@19s. 

CoypkK.— Itlo  ranges  3%@l0%c.,  cargo  rates.  Fancy 
coltoe,  wholesale,  ranges  13@28o..  fancy  Java  being  at 
21  @2.V.,  and  Mocha,  27@28c. 

Corron.— The  week  has  been  a  prosperous  one;  sule9 
have  been  liberal  for  export,  including  spot  and  near 
delivery  At  th«  close  there  Is  some  tameness,  as 
Liverpool  rates  are  off  : 

CURRENT  PRICKS. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  99-16  9  13-16  9  13-16 

Strict  ordinary .  10%  10%  19% 

Good  ordinary- . . . .  1015-16  113-16  113-16 

Strict  good  ordinary .  11%  11%  U% 

Law  middling . 1113-16  12.1-16  12  1-16 

Strict  low  middling .  12  1-16  12  5-16  12  5-16 

Middling .  12%  12%  12% 

Good  Middling . . . . 12%  12%  12% 

Strict  goad  middling . 12%  18%  18% 

Middling  fair . 13%  13%  18% 

Fair . . . 14%  14%  14% 

.  STAINED. 


October. . . ..  ,U.64@1L03  19.63012.64  11.67®  11. 68 

November . 11.44091 1.46  11.43011*44  ll.40@l!.48 

December . 11.4501  1.46  11.44@11.45  ll.49@ll.4J 

January . ll.56@ll.57  11.56@11.57  U.5S@U,W 

Receipts  for  week,  10.918,  bales. 

Exports,  16,495  bales 

Dried  Fruit.— Trade  In  apples  is  not  large,  but  *uf 
fleieut  to  support  late  prices.  Peaches  and  small 
fruits  quiet.  Kvap-  peaches  about  out  Of  stock. 

Southern  apples,  crop,  ordinary  to  good,  5@5%c.; 
fine  to  choice,  6@J%l-  fancy,  H@N%c:  Western,  crop, 
ordinary,  3A5%e :  choice  lots,  59^®6M<n  state,  fin*-- 
cut,  5%@6%e.;  old  qrs.  5%@6%c,  evaporated,  good  to 
fair,  i0@13e.;  choice  ring  cut  13%@Ufi  ;  peaches. 
Southern,  crop,  !3@lbc;C*TdlIna,  crop,  good  to  fanny, 
17@19e;  Georgia,  crop,  peeled,  16@17;  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled.  30@33c:  do  do,  nnpeeled,  12%@l4e; 
unpeelert  penchrs.  halve.-,,  5@5%C;  do.  do.  quarters, 
4%@5c;  plums,  Svonthrrn.  U@l2c:  do,  State.  I3@14c; 
Cherries,  Southern.  17@I-.I0  ,  blackberries.  U@W%o; 
raspberries.  Ituckleberrie-x,  prime.  13%@i:t?4'c. 

F.oos. -Receipts  for  t-lie  week.  16,381  bbl*.;  do.,  last 
week,  16,999  do.  The  weather  keeps  cool  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  eggs  continues  liberal.  Prices  firm,  a* stuck 
keeps  well  thus  far.  Those  prices  have  ruled  for  pant 
two  days: 

New  Jersey,  &  L.  1.,  I9@20o.;  Ha.  and  State  19c. 
Western  and  Uuuadlan  fresh  laid,  best,  19%@19c.; 
Southern,  fresh  laid,  18@i8%0.;  inferior,  17@17%c.; 
duck  eggs,  is  do*.,  22®2He.;  goose  eggs,  f  do*.,  3.5@40c. 

Fresh  Fruits.  Apples  firm  only  la  a  small  way,  A 
large  offering  of  bananas  check  sales  of  apples  to  re¬ 
tailers.  Strawberries  plenty  aud  unusually  good. 
Fla.  oranges  commercially  out  of  market.  Peanuts 
firmer;  buyers  few ; 

Strawberries,  Charleston,  y  qt.,25@28c.:  Flft..20@2.7o  '• 
Apples,  Baldwin,  fancy  lots.  V  bbl  .  $4.25@4.oO;  Bald’ 
win  V  bM.$S@4:  Russet,  Uoxbury,$3.2*>w3.75;  do., gold. 

6*  bbl,,  ernuoerrles,  Jersey  choice,  F*  crate. 

$3.50@3.75;  Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel,  TSoiiSUX); 
Peuuuls,  Virginia,  hand-pkd.  e  tb  9'4@9-lic:  Virgin  la, 
fancy,  8‘4@s%o;  extra  prime,  Tl.ttTyi,  good  to  prime 
6%@ic;  good  to  prime,  6%@7;  shelled,  V  lt>,  5%tt6;  1  e 
can  nuts,  V  »,  9@12c. 

Hay  and  STRaW.— Receipts  ars  moderate  and  prices, 
for  upper  styles  of  hay  are  firm;  choice  retail  has  an 
advancing  tendency.  Straw  quiet,  activity  not  hoped 
for  at  this  season. 

Hay.  retail  quality,  fine.  $>  190  its.,  90®  1.69.;  retail 
quality,  fair  to  good,  75®85c.;  shipping  quality,  60@ 
file.;  ciover  mixed.  65@70c.;  clover,  45@60c.;  Hay,  salt, 
55@65c,  Straw,  best  rye,  60@65e.;  other  40@50c.;  oat, 
3u@»oe, 

Export*  for  week,  1,700  bales. 

Hors.— Comparatively  high  prices  range  for  old 
hops;  Ufcb’ssold  at  220.  and  18,6's  at  12.  with  re  sales  at 
a  trille  more.  The  lots  were  small  ones,  not  making 
over  50  bales  all  told;  a  Tact  due,  however,  to  scarcity 
of  that  class  of  good*  While  1880’s  thus  bring  as 
high  as  It  a]ipears  thut  some  brewers  arc  occas¬ 
ionally  given  » fair  quality  now  hap  ul  20c.  In  three 
or  live  bale  lots  by  a  broker  or  brokers  who  chance 
to  find  s..meihlng  cheap  in  Irregular  hands.  These 
small  sale#  have  a  tendency  to  give  the  Impression 
that  theta  la  no  bottom  to  the  market  aud  that  the 
prices  generally  asked  by  deaJors  are  unreasoaable. 
The  general  position  Is  favorable  to  holders,  aad 


New  York  State  crop  or  1881.  choice,  2">u.;  do.,  prime, 
2S<./j24c.;  mediums,  ataaac,;  do.,  low  grades  ts@19c.: 
do.  crop  of  i-kil,  good  to  prime,  ISipdlo . ;  do.  low  to  fair, 
10@13c.;  old  Olds,  3@15e.;  Eastern,  crop  of  1881,  fair, 
to  choice.  18@23c.;  Pacific  Coast  do,  20@24o. 

Receipts  for  week,  695  bales. 

Exports  IS  do. 

Poultry  and  Game.— The  demand  for  dressed  is 
light,  and  the  froxeu  stock  here  and  fresh  killed  from 
special  points  and  the  city  fully  supplies  all  wants.  A 


choice  steers  sold  at  11c.  to  dress  58  lb,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  sales  were  from  1134c.  to  dress  56  lb,  to  13-Mo.  to 
dress  57  lb . 

Milk.— One  or  two  warm  days  caused  an  active  de¬ 
mand  for  milk,  but  most  of  tne  commission  lots  has 
sold  low.  The  hist  average  was  $1.33  from  a  range  of 
$1.25@1.50  IK  can  Of  40  quarts. 

Mii.r.H  Cows  -  Owners  are  not  apt  to  send  many 
good  milkers  here  at  this  season,  and  the  range  oj 
prices  does  not  include  really  first-class  heads.  Com 
mon  to  good  quoted  at  $30@U0. 

Sheep  AND  Lamus.— Receipts  for  the  week.  21,255 
head:  do.  last  week.  2 1.02 L  Prime  sheep  were  Selling 
fairly  at  strady  prices  but  common  stock  was  slow 
and  a  little  weak  towards  the  close.  A  bout  1%  cars 
of  Modoes  Bold  at  other  sales  of  unshorn 

sheep  were  at  6%@8o.{  clipped  do.  at  3%®6%c.,  ami 
uushorn  yearling  lambs  *t7@»jMe.  A  bunch  of  Mary¬ 
land  Spring  l&mne  first  of  the  season  from  the  South 
sold  at  $7  por  head,  and  some  Jersey  do.  at  $5@$8. 

Vkal  Calves.— Dull  Tor  common  or  young;  steady 
for  prime  : 

Calves,  Jersey  dressed,  choice,  1o@iic;  Jersey  do. 
good  to  prime,  9@10c.;  State  dressed,  good  to  prime, 
9%@10e.;  country  dressed,  poor  to  fair,  tkmdc;  Phil, 
live  calves,  Jersey,  prime  to  choice,  Sc  ;  State  prime, 
T(oj7%o.  ;  fair  to  good.  5@6e.;  poor  to  fair,  3@5o.;  Mt. 
Holly,  prime  to  choice,  7%@8%c  ;  Mt.  Holly  fair  to 
good,  4@6%. 

Swine. — Receipts  for  week.  24,519  week  head  :  do., 
last  week  21,964  do.  Strong  throughout  : 

Hogs.  Jersey  dressed,  light,  10%@10%c.;  do.  Jersey 
dressed,  medium,  «i)s£@H)C.;  do  Jersey  dressed,  heavy, 
9%o.  do.  city  dressed,  9@9%c.  ;  live  hogs,  100  lbs., 
$6  50@7  50. 


trade  in  all  birds 


Live  poultry  Is  doiug  well- 
turkeys,  choice,  ITttlSa.;  fair  to 


Froxeu  poultry,  turkeys,  choice,  iTttl-So.;  fair  to 
good,  loytltic,;  chickens,  choice,  I4@I5C.;  fair  to  good, 
1U@  14c.;  ducks,  choice,  l«@l,‘c.;  fair  to  good,  10@  15c.; 
geese,  choice,  12@13e.;  fair  to  good.  . . . 


geese,  choice,  L3@13c.;  fair  to  good,  ill® Uo.  r  rvsn 
dressed  turkeys,  small  dry  picked  1'hlla.,  *»  ib.  I6@l7e. 
choice  Jersey,  l«ttl7c.;  do  State  and  Western.  16<g>17c.: 


25c.;  chickens,  fair,  1‘AiiVJc.;  good  to  prime.  15@1jc.; 
Phlla.  dry  picked,  2I@23c.:  PIUIil  broilers,  kql  ft,  > 
palr,$1,50@2.G).  WesLbrollcri,  lKta».c.  Fowl*,  choice 
nearby,  I4@15c.:  prune  l3@13c.-  falx  to  good.  lO'jiilc. 

Ducks,  cboice,  IT-iillc,:  fair  to  good,  12@16c,  _ 

Live  fowls.  State  and  Jersey,  .5c. ;fowl8,  Western, 
14® V5C.;  Southern,  11®  15c.,  Roosters,  S.iAJ.  j  turkeys, 
Jersey  and  Ha.liK^lP’.:  Wesc,VJ@l.*‘.  buck*.  State  and 


State  and  Jersey,  $1.75@2.25;  Wesiei  U,  $l.(XI@1.7i, 

The  trade  tn  ducks  Isnver.  Othor  game  not  active; 
wild  pigeon*  are  lower,  but  not  down  to  popular 
prices : 


1YI1U  UUUW9«  V»l|T1WJ-G**Gik  V  ,  *  om  "v>av.) 

40@50e.;  mallards,  30@40C.|  teal  anil  wood.  25@3Jc.  ; 
common.  ir»@2Uc.t  squabs,  tame,  light,  *  do*.,  8  (.75 
4.00;  dark,  $2 ,(X)@2.2!<.;  pigeons,  live,  #  pair  40@5Oc. 

Rice.— Steady.  'Carolina,  choice,  7Jj@8c;  good  to 
prime,  7@7%;  common  to  fair,  5%@6%c;  Louisiana,  low 
fair  to  fair,  i>%@6(q. 

Suoar,  ac.— The  offering  of  Sugar  Is  moderate. 
Cut  loaf,  M  ft,  lO-Wc;  crushed  10%c;  cubes  10%c.;  pow 
dered  10%@1  i*%c;  granulated  »?*(«, tOo;  mould  A  9-1*0; 
confectioners’  A  4-tic;  coffee  A  standard  9%(-')»%c; 
coffee  off  A  »%@9%;  white  extra  C  extra  C 


28c;  ex.  heavy  hhds,  27@28c;  bbls.  28<itf29;  New  Orleaus 
fair  to  good,  5fl@63c;  prime  to  choice,  65t-j Tie;  fancy, 
71075. 

Vkoktables.— An  easy  tone  prevails  for  most  pota¬ 
toes.  Foreign  are  plenty  and  lower  aud  though 
quality  1*  against  the  buyer  the  difference  In  prlees 
compared  with  domestic  keeps  up  a  certain  call. 
All  homegrown  stock  is  quoted  full.  Receipts  of 
foreign  *lnee  Jan.  1st,  nearly  960, IW  sacks. 

Potatoes— Bermuda,  new  crop,  f  bbl..  $7.55@3.2 o: 
Fla.,  new  crop,  $4@il;  N.  8.  Rose,  $303.50;  State  Rose- 


5p@60c.;  sweet  potatoes,  flue,  ♦  bbl.,  $6,uo@6.,50. 

The  market  now  have  a  better  dally  attendance 
aud  Southern  stuff  works  out  better.  State  lots  very- 
slow.  The  weather  t»  warm  enough  for  stock  to  wilt 
quickly. 

Green  paua,  Savannah,  #1  orate,  $1.00@L50;  Charles- 
ton,  N.  Cnroliua,  %  bbl  crate,  $t.jt3.(5> 

String  beaus,  Florida.  W  crate,  $l.VXMj$:i(Xl :  wax 
beans,  Florida.  $i.4x,«;l.50.  aplnaeh.  Norfolk.  ♦»  bbl. 
$3.0  k^,4  IXI;  kAle.Norfoik.  18  bbl.  77>C.@I.25  ;  Onloua, 
Berimtda.  V  crate,  $l.7:>,  white,  e  bbl.,  « l.OJ;  yellow, 
2.75@3.00;  Eastern,  red.  $2.75@3.(XI;  CticsU-r.  red, $2 .50® 

_ 7S;  beets,  $2.3003.110;  cabbage,  new  Aixi@Ltxi;  Russia 

turnips,  l  1.,  gl.7Vit2.25;  turnips,  Canada,  $UXi@1.25; 

Untio/h  T  I  *'-!  IHF211-!  V',.  V*  ’  I  • «  W  ft  i  I  44  Ji  (*  rit  f4>  A  )  IV.di  1  )  • 


Texas. 

9  13-16 
10% 

11  3-16 
11% 

12  1-16 
12  5-16 
12% 

I 
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E.  &  0.  WARD. 


PltODUCB 

Commiss  ion 
Merchants. 


f  ESTABLISHED  1846.)  .... 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  In 
structlons  for  shipping 

POULTRY,  KA.HE,  BUTTER  and  PRODUCE 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref.,  Irving  national  Bank, New  York. 


WMT i  iTfiWflB 


m 
n 
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Ball  Governor.  Ail 
sizes  for  Kail  Road,  < 
City  and  F'artu 
Purposes.  Every 
Mill  Warranted. 


ICixter prise  Feed  Mill 
l  or  Wind,  Horse.  Steaon  or  Water 
Vower.  Climax  Com  Atui  Cotton  cm- 
tivatora-  J^umps,  Twits,  &o.  Setui  _ 

for  ^'^Ipk“qclHIENTERPRI8E  O.,  Sandwich,  II! 


THE 

Watertow  n 


the  Beet  in  Uee. 

Write  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  . 

H.  H.  Babcock 
it  Sons. 

Watertown, 

N.  Y. 


THE  PERRINS  WIND  MILL 

r  Comes  the  nearest  perfection 
of  any  Wind  Mill  manufac- 

Strength 

It  has  no  equal.  Perfectly 
self-regulating.  Full  lustru  • 
tlons  for  erecting  accomua 
ny  the  Mill.  Good,  reliable 
Agents  Wanted.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  send  for  circulars  and  catalogue  “A.” 
FEKKINS  WIND  MILL  &  AX  CO..  Mishawaka,  Inh 

IMPROVED  CALIFORNIA 

A  WIND  MILL. 


Good  ordinary . 9% 

Strict  good  ordinary  10% 


|  Low  Middling . 10  13-16 

|  Middling .  11  13-16 


Cucumbers, Fla.,  »  crate,  $2.00o  1.00:  Russia  turnips, 
Charleston.  V  bbl,  $1,60;  tomatoes.  Bermuda,  V  box, 
50® 75c, ;  Florida,  V  bush,  crate,  $1,50@3.50;  beets,  Ber 
rtiudtt,  $1.25®  1.50;  Fla,  $1.3601.75. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  23,  1882. 

Beeves.— Receipts  for  the  week,  12,720  head;  do., 
last  week,  10,035  do.  At  Jersey  City  stock  lias  not  ar¬ 
rived  up  to  manifest,  still  there  were  plenty  of  cattle 
for  all  requirements.  Trade  opened  slow,  buyers 
holding  ell  with  u  view  of  testing  the  coutldence  of 
sellers.  But  with  colder  weather  and  rather  better 
reports  from  Washington  Market,  drovers  held  firmly 
and  slaughterers  took  ubout  all  the  cattle  at  full 
Wednesday's  prices.  Nearly  36  carloads  of  Illluols 
and  Kentucky  distillery -fed  oattlo  changed  hands  at 
12®  13c,,  to  dress  56  ft,  and  the  range  for  poor  to  fancy 
corn  fed  steers  was  from  11  to  dress  55  ft,  to  U?4C.,  to 
dress  58  ft -latter  price  for  about  ;>  carloads  to  the 
New  York  Provision  Company.  At  60th  street  sellers 
dropped  prices  fully  %c.  on  an  average,  and  were 
barely  able  to  clear  the  yards.  Four  carloads  of 


rufig  loo  wearing  Jointe.  AL&e,  Steven’s  Pony 
Feed  Grimier  and  a  perfect  Rotary  Mo 
WA  tton  attachment,  without  fearing,  the 
lYi power  being  cotumunicated  by  the  lift 
Iwl  ornp  stroke  of  Putnp  Rod.  Can  be  used 
f0t  cutting  feed,  churning,  -vc.  The 
ll  1 1  a\  beet,  cheapest  and  most  useful  power  in 
//  j  \\  the  market  Ftdl  particulars,  circtilars, 
U  *  *  '»  Ac.,  sent  free.  Address  the  Manufao 

turer8-  CLARK  A  OO..  80MAJSADK.  ILL. 

ZTchallenge  wind  mills 

iiiilFl  Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  7,900  In 
wav  .a  l  actual  use  in  every  State  and  I'orri- 
■  tory  of  the  U.  8.  It  is  a  section  whool— 
has  beer,  made  by  the  present  Co.  for 
ten  years ;  In  all  that  time  not  cue  has 
blown  down  without  tower  breaking— 
a  record  no  other  mill  can  show.  Wa 
leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merit*.  Mills 
sent  on  30  days'  trial.  Beat  Fend  Mills,  Corn  Hhollera. 
Sto..  ito.  Catalogue  free.  _  .  „  , 

<m  At.t.KNGK  MTT.I,  GO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 
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Columbia  Chilled  Plows 


Are  tne  lightest  draft,  lightest  weight,  and  the  only 
genuine  chilled  plow  tu  the  market  that  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  best  quality  selected  CHARCOAL  IRON, 
all  new.  No  scrap.  Farmers  want! ug  good  reliable 
plows  buy  the  Columbia.  Our  beams  never  break, 
bend  nor  warp.  Plows  always  run  steady  and  are 
easy  to  handle.  Outwear  and  outwork  all  others. 

Pend  for  circulars, 

COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

COPAKE  IRON  WORKS,  COL.  CO.,  N.  Y. 


71  J  I^^On  50 1'W’Kiuit  now  ChroDioCoruu  ltlc.  14  pks.$l 
make  ."*0  per  ton  i .  PlesM*  mjmiI  20c  for  Agents 
Alhutn  ofNHtnnlia,  IVt'iiilum  M.,t  lilaok  i'-arda  at 
wholefiAle.  aNOKTUFOIU)  LAUD  HOKXh,  Korlhford.Conn 


Thirty-Six  Varieties  of  Cabbage;  26  of  Corn  28 
Cncumoer ;  41  of  Melon  ;  33  of  Peas;  28  of  Beans  ;  17  of 
Squash  ;  23  of  Beet  and  40  of  Tomato,  with  other  vari¬ 
eties  in  (proportion,  a  targe  portion  of  which  were 
grown  on  my  five  seed  farms,  will  be  found  In  my 
VEOETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEKD  CATAt/KH'E  FOB  1832. 
Sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  Season 
need  not  write  for  It,  All  Seed  sold  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  is-  torn  rresti  u:ui  true  to 
name,  so  far.  that  .mould  It  prove  otherwise, l  will 
refill  die  order  gratis.  The  orioisal  introducer  of 
Early  Ohio  and  Burbank  Potatoes,  Marbi.khkad 
Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Marblehead  Cab- 
baok.  PutNXKY's  Melon,  and  a  score  of  other  new  Veg¬ 
etables,  l  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  New 
Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

n  P  STEEL  PLATS  AND  PEARL  CHROMO  CARDS 
/  h  lhalf  each)  name  on,  lie.  »  packs  $1.0).  $50 

L  U  given  to  best  Agent.  Full  particulars  with  first 
order.  NATIONAL  CARD  WORKS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ORWAMElfTAL  TK.KES. 

Norway  Spruce  in  excess,  3  to  6  feet,  $12  per  100. 
Silver  Maple,  10  to  14  feet.  15  to  50  cents.  An  exten¬ 
sive  stock  of  everything  needed  from  the  nursery, 
Babylou,  L.  I  ,  N,  V.,  I*.  H.  FOSTER,  Proprietor. 

Seth  Chapman’s  Son  &  Co. 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

170  FRONT  ST., 

NEW  YOKE* 


I  i  n  7  ivrmn  Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
I  A  i  H  W  \  worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO., 
jl_  ilU  1  U  10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER 

ATTACHMENT. 

Distributes  all  kinds  of  grain  Evenly  &  Accurately, 
Drills  Corn  evenly  for  Field.  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasting  or  clogging.  Amount 
sown  regulated  by  gear. 

WO  GrXTMSS-WOSAH.  t 

Send  for  Cireulur  to  EMPIRE  DRILL  CO., 

Box  1,  SUortsville,  N.  Y. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S; 

-  IMPROVED  • 
BUTTER  COLOR 


Lyman  C.,  New  York  City,  wishes  to  know 
if  we  can  send  him  some  pink  seed  instead  of 
the  watermelon. 

Ans. — No;  we  have  none  on  hand.  You 
will  not  need  much  ground  to  cultivate  the 
melon. 


own.  Uncle  Mark,  you  are  doing  a  noble 
work  for  the  children — especially  the  boys — 
a  work  that  will  be  beneficial  to  them  all  their 
lives.  The  children  all  love  you,  and  I  do  not 
wonder.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for 
the  interest  you  take  in  them,  and  wish  you 
much  prosperity.  Aunt  Alice. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


gfti0f*Uanr0:u0 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO-MORROW ? 

POOL’S  SIGNAL  SERVICE  BAROMETER 

Or  STORM  GLASS  and  THERMOMETER  Combined, 
HILL  TELL  YOiri 


GRANTED  WISHES. 


JOBS  O.  WHITTIER, 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


It  will  <ie tect  nnd  indicate 
<-i>rret'tly  nn.v  change  in 
1 1  1h«  WMfLtbcu  J2  t,,  hours 
h  rttlmnoe.  It  will  tell 
i  a  iuil  kind  of  norm  |g  ap- 
;  uroiichinR.  und  from  what 
direction — mi  ftlua hie  to 
U«  vicutorr..  I'nriiirrs 
''.in  plan  fbolt  work  rc- 
eerdmg  to  It*  predictions. 
Saver.  fell  tlmre  ite  cost  in 
|  a  rintflo  season  Has  an 
accurate  t  hemmrneter  at- 
inched,  whTrli  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  the 
combine*  mil  Thin  great 
WSATHEE  INDICATOE 
I  •  endni-red  by  the  most 
cin.iiHnt  I’hviiclnns,  l-’ro- 
teesi.rs.anilSc  lentltlc  uien 
of  (lie  day  In  be  the 

EEC?  IK  THE  WORLD  ! 

The  Thenmirnetor  and 
Barometer  ami  pot  in  a 
nicely  finished  walnut 


Two  little  girls  let  loose  from  school 
Queried  wiiat  each  would  be. 

One  said;  "  I’d  be  a  queen  and  rule,” 

And  one,  “  the  world  I'd  see.” 

The  years  went  on.  Again  they  met 
And  queried  what  had  been. 

“  A  poor  man’s  wife  am  I,  and  yet,” 

Said  one,  •'  1  am  a  queen.” 

“  My  realm  a  happy  household  Is, 

My  king  a  husband  true; 

I  rule  by  loving  services, 

How  has  it  been  with  you  V” 

One  answered,  “  still  the  great  world  lies 
Beyond  me  as  it  laid; 

O'er  love’s  and  duty's  boundaries 
My  feet  have  never  strayed.” 

Ka)nt  murmurs  of  the  wide  world  come 
Unheeded  to  my  ear  ; 

My  widowed  mother’s  sick  bed-room 
SulBeeth  for  my  sphere.” 

They  clasped  each  other’s  hands,  with  tears 
Of  solemn  joy  they  cried, 

“  God  gave  the  wish  of  our  young  years 
And  we  are  satlslied.,” 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  been  silent  so 
long  that  I  sometimes  think  you  mean  such  as 
me  when  you  speak  of  “  silent  cousins,”  but  I 
will  break  the  silence  for  my  part  and  hope 
that  the  rest  of  the  “  silent  cousins”  will  do  the 
same.  We  have  had  scarcely  any  Winter  at 
all  here;  the  weather  now  is  mild  aud  Spring¬ 
like.  We  raised  a  tolerably  large  crop  ox  corn 
last  year,  aud  got  (iOc.  per  bushel  for  most  of 
what  we  sold.  Wheat  looks  splendid  this 
Spring.  I  think  your  “  Discussions”  will  be 
profitable  and  interesting  if  you  choose  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  uearly  all  the  cousins  are 
acquainted.  They  have  been  very  good  so  far, 
and  I  hope  thgy  will  continue  so.  I  have 
bought  a  botauy  (Wood’s  Object  Lessons  in 
Botany)  and  a  small  microscope,  and  intend 
to  study  botauy  this  season  instead  o£  reading 
novels.  To  those  who  adopt  some  course  of 
reading  I  would  say  choose  books  of  travel, 
biography  and  history,  rather  than  books  of 
fiction  of  any  kind;  the  former  we  read  know¬ 
ing  that  they  are  true,  the  latter  we  read 
knowing  that  they  are  not  true.  It  is  well 
that  a  person  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  greatest  authors  of  fiction,  for  all 
educated  peisons  read  and  talk  about  them, 
but  they  should  spend  part  of  their  time  in 
readiug  practical  books. 

Miami  Co.,  Ohio.  Samuel  P.  Shull. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins. 
— 1  thought  I  would  write  you  again,  as  I  had 
been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Rural  ever 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  read.  Grandpa 
commenced  taking  it  long  before  I  can  re¬ 
member.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  letters 
from  the  cousins,  and  1  would  like  very  much 
to  see  more,  and  longer  ones.  Last  Spring 
grandpa  gave  my  brother  aud  me  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  field,  upon  which  we  planted 
Surprise  Muskmelons,  potatoes  and  string 
beans.  The  muskmelons  did  well  and  were 
very  nice.  We  planted  two  kinds  of  potatoes, 
viz.,  Early  Rose  and  Snow  Flake,  but  we  had 
very  poor  success  with  both  kinds.  Grandpa 
says  the  seed  is  run  out,  and  needs  renewing 
from  some  other  soil.  Grandpa  planted  the 
White  Elephant  (a  very  small  elephant)  but  it 
had  10  eyes.  He  cut  it  iu  ten  pieces,  planted 
in  a  row-,  pieces  15  inches  apart,,  and  the  result 
was  40  puunds  of  beautiful  potatoes.  He  is 
going  to  give  my  brother  aud  me  some  of 
them  this  Spring.  We  had  a  pilot  in  the  gar¬ 
den  where  we  raised  Butter  Beans,  lettuce  and 
spinach.  We  like  the  Butter  Beans  better 
than  the  white  ones,  as  they  are  earlier  aud 
more  productive.  Grandpa  keeps  four  cows, 
oueof  which  he  gave  us.  She  had  her  first 
calf  last  Spring  Our  cattle  are  part  Jersey 
and  part  Durnam.  Bob  W hite. 

Winnebago  Co.,  Ills. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— 

“  I  have  wandered  long, 

Frorq  til®  household  throng;” 
but  I  am  coming  oack  to  your  charming  circle 
ag  in.  1  suppose  my  name  has  been  stricken 
from  the  list  of  the  Horticultural  Club  mem¬ 
bers  for  my  long  silence,  but  pilease  put  it  on 
again,  Uncle  Mark,  and  1  will  try  and  keep  it 
on.  We  had  some  very  pretty  pniks  from  the 
seeds  the  Rural  s  nt  last  year.  1  did  not 
plant  the  celery  seed  but  am  going  to  plant  it 
this  Summer.  We  have  received  the  free 
seed  distribution  for  this  year— mauy  thanks. 

I  am  anticipating  much  pleasure  from  the 
hollyhock  seeds.  Cousins,  why  don’t  you 
write  often?  Let  us  take  a  new  departure 
and  all  write  until  Uncle  Mark  begs  for  a  rest. 

If  you  don’t  like  to  sign  your  name,  select 
some  nom  de  plume — a  pretty  one  if  you  can 
—and  write  over  it.  “Ivy,”  please  write 
often.  Rosebud  Thorn. 

Wayne  Co.,  Iowa. 


New  Members  ok  the  Club  for  the  Week 
ending  April  22. 

Elmer  Dwyer,  Achsah  A.  Haustray,  M.  A. 
Smith,  Minnie  Boyd,  Flora  E  Topping,  Clar¬ 
ence  Boyd,  Walter  Boyd,  Elmira  Houston, 
Martha  Wagar,  Nora  Tilson,  Waldo  Jackson, 
Imogens  Jackson,  Eugene  Pierson,  Mary  Pier¬ 
son,  Areh.  Emmons,  Phiiip  Crosby,  Eddie 
U  estcott,  Oscar  Pierson,  Elsie  Upson,  Peirl 
Ackerman,  Edith  Brown,  Emma  Thorn  (send 
address),  Jay  B.  Lapman,  Ira  L.  Smith,  J.  R. 
Smith,  Guy  Cole,  Claude  Cole,  Roy  Cole,  Hi¬ 
ram  Siegrist  (send  address),  II.  J.  Jewell,  Lib- 
bie  Brown,  Clara  Mersereau,  Clarence  W. 
Buckley,  Jennie  Fay,  Allie  Fay,  Newton 
McGraw,  Maude  McGraw,  Clara  E  Rhodes, 
Jeff.  Lee,  Truman  W.  Gerrold,  Lillie  Parsons 
(send  address),  Effie  B.  Ward,  Bertha  R. 
Smith. 


&NAL 


trimmings, etc.,  making  it 
a  ixnatfiul  .'in  well  im  u*e- 
lol  {.jTiMTient.  \Vu  will 
send  yon  a  Sample  one, 
titlimed  Jrf .  to  j'our 
place  m  gn.nl  order,  on 
receipt  #1  K 1 ,  or  six  for 
8  *.  Agent*  arc  mating 
lroin  $n  to  if  20  daily  s-nll- 
ingthoiu.  A  fnal  niil  cun- 
riie  unu.  Order  at  once. 
It  Sell*  AT  SII.IIT! 
Just  the  thine  to  Bull  to 
tnrmers.  merchant:-,  etc. 
Invaluable  to  ever.vhmly. 

IT  S.  Pottage  Stumps 
I  a l;<-n  u  in  good  ortW.but 
money  pretoi  red  .Agents 
wanted  cveij  n  Imre 
-  Address.  ell  orders  to 


THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  A  MILLION. 


The  word  million  to  the  average  school  boy 
and  perhaps  to  the  average  farmer,  does  not 
convey  any  definite  or  compreheusiv  e  mean- 
ing;  and  except  to  those  handling  lumber, 
shingles,  lath,  and  the  like,  a  million  is  merely 
looked  upon  as  a  large  amount. 

1  have  often  amused  my  sell  by  asking  my 
acquaintances  to  guess  how  much  a  million 
kernels  of  corn  would  measure  in  the  half 
bushel.  Not  the  barley  corn  of  which  it  took 
three  to  make  an  inch  according  to  Daboli’s 
old  arithmetic,  nor  yet  such  as  Burns  wrote 
about  under  the  head  of  ”0'd  John  Barley 
Coxn,  ’  nor  the  dwarfish  Wild  Goose  or  pop¬ 
corn,  but  honest  Indian  corn  such  as  we  feed 
our  pigs.  The  answers  given  have  ranged  all 
the  way  from  “ half  a  bushel ”  to  “two  bush¬ 
els.”  Web,  when  they  “give  it  up,”  1  am  able 
to  inform  them,  because  1  have  twice  counted 
two  quarts;  not  the  tin  measure  quarts,  but 
an  honest  sixteenth  of  a  bushel,  and  found  by 
multiplication  that  m  one  case  a  million 
keruels  would  measure  over  fourteen  bushels 
and  in  the  other  over  twelve ;  the  difference 
depending  on  tbe  size  of  the  kernels. 

So  when  we  in  our  young  city  of  Muskegon 
and  its  environs,  iu  the  State  of  Michigan, 
boast  of  cutting  in  one  year  five  hundred 
millions  feet  of  pine  lumber,  around  our  lake 
of  about  twelve  square  miles,  strangers  say 
“  well,  that  would  make  a  big  pile,”  and  won¬ 
der  how  big  a  building  could  oe  made  of  it,  or 
how  long  a  bridge  it  would  suffice  for.  Now 
1  don’t  know,  but  if  you  should  spread  this 
out  on  level  ground  it  would  cover  eleven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  seven 
acres  (11.477),  Young  Rural  cousins  figure 
this  up  and  see  if  1  am  right  I  Boys,  this  is 
my  method  of  teaching  the  value  of  numbers, 
and  if  you  like  it  1  may  some  time  give  you 
some  more  statistics  of  this  immense  lumber 
business,  and  perhaps  tell  you  what  becomes 
of  this  vast  amount  of  lumber,  where  the  tiees 
grow  that  it  is  made  from,  and  how  they  get 
the  logs  into  the  mills,  and  the  lumber  out  of 
the  way.  Vikllard. 

Muskegon  Co.,  Mich. 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY 


.  tTSTFor  several  years  vre  Lave  furnished  the 
'Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti¬ 
ficial  color  for  butter)  so  meritorious  that  it  met 
(with  great  uncross  everywhere  receiving-  the 
hlcrhent  and  only  prizes  at  »>otk  International 
Dairy  Pairs. 

1  tJTBut  by  patient  and  scientific.  chemleal  re¬ 
search  we  have  improved  in  several  points,  and 
.now  offer  this  new  color  as  the  but  in  the  world. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


a  week.  $12  a  day  at  Some  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  True  *  Co.  Augusta,  Me 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


ew  |?ubUcatiutt.s! 


Strongest,  Brightest  and 
Cheapest  Color  Madei 


r  pW-And,  while  prepared  In  oil,  is  so  compound 
ed  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  become  mneid. 

|  nrSEWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  all 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become 
’rancidand  spoil  the  butter, 
i  CZCIf  you  Cannot  Ret  the  “improved”  write  US 
to  know  where  and  bow  to  gel  it  without  extra 
lexpense.  (M) 

WIU.LS,  UlCU.UtDSON  A  to.,  Rurlli>eloa,  VI. 


Ihe  ONLY  BOOK  ofthekind"  *  everpub’d 
XKW  EDITION.  A  HISTORY  nf  every  Ad- 

I—  I  I  I  ministration  from  Washing, 

ton  to  Ihi,  present  time,  with  over  VO  Steel  Porimit.  of  l.n.Aios 
or  the  «  MW  Home,  with  vlewi  of  mane  of  (he  Homes  ortho 
I  resident..  T)d«  nrtlui  mat  salable  bonk  publUhcd.  A  rents 

for  rir,.nli>e.  min.  r..u  _  . .  ° 


To  any  suffering  with  Catarrh' 
or  Bronchitis  who  earnestly 
desire  relief,  I  can  furnish  a 
means  of  Permanent  and  Pos¬ 
itive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment. 
No  charge  for  consultation  by 
mail.  Valuable  Treatise  Free. 
"His  remedies  are  tho  outgrowth 
of  hia  own  experience;  they  are 
the  only  known  tm-ans  of  per¬ 
manent  ottre.’’—  Bnp  ti.il 


and  year  after  year,  the  standard  and  beau¬ 
tiful  collections  of  MUSIC  published  by  Oli¬ 
ver  Ditson  d*-  Co.  keep  their  hold  on  public 
favor,  simply  by  the  excellence  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  Such  books  of  bound  music  as 

OEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG  ($2)  NORWAY  MUSIC 
ALBUM  <*2.3.).  l-’BANZ'd  ALBUM  i$>)  BEAUTIES 
Ob  SA-  REU  hON'G  ($2),  and  »i  to  -li)  others  <si?nu  for 
lists)  coiitetlu  a  perfectly  Immense  aniouut  of  the 
best  unci  most  ;  op  ill  nr  music,  at  the  lowest  price. 

Such  standard  Opera*  an 

MJGNGN  i  Ail.  AIDA  (SO  CARMEN  ($2),  MEFISTOKELE 
(*2),  FAIINIIZA  ($2),  MANOLA  OK  DAY  AND 
NIGH  I  (*.,  .in),  HELLS  OF  uOKNELLVILLE  ($1  Su), 
nud  l lie  well  known  tighter  und  easier  ones  (send 
lor  lists),  have  in  them  a  large  proporllun  of  all  the 
popular  melodic. 

Such  good  Temperance  Hauls*  as 

TEMPERANCE  LIGHT  (12  els  )  TEMPERANCE  JETV- 
ELS  te.i  CIS.)  and  HULL’S  TL.WFEKaNCE  GLEE 
BOOK  Odets  ).  cannot  well  be  Improved  upon. 

Sui'li  capital  kunditv  School  and  Praise  Meeting 
Book*  as  MALI:  voice  atom  tsn  ent(  with  gos- 
A  vo  LIFE  eta.),  ana  BANKER 
OF  Vlt  iOHY  (.fi  eta.) 

Any  Hook  mailed  for  Rktail  Price. 

OLIVKK  DITSON  St  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  A  CO,,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


teOl.D  dl.KU  A  I,  AWARDED 
tbe  Author.  A  new  and  great 
Medical  Work,  warranted  the 
beet  and  cheapest,  Indispensable 
to  every  man,  endued  ”  The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Life,  or  Self-Preserva 
tion bound  In  finest  French 
muslin,  emboiwed.  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  en- 
w*  Kravlngs,  186  proscriptions,  price 
,7  only  *1.36,  sent  by  mall ;  lllus 
»  trated  sample,  8  cents:  send  now. 

Fi  Add rtutr  Peabody  Medical  Insti 
.tuteor  l»r.  W.  ft.  PARKER. 
4  Kntflnnfc  Hr..  Kmioh. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER, 

S  Practical, 

Portable, 


THE  YOUNG  QUERIST, 


i .  K I  vlu*  much 
— valuable  Infor¬ 
mation/res, 

AMEKIt  AN  JJIAN’F  ID., 

Waj'iie*boro,  Pa. 


L.  B.,  Remimjton,  hid.,  wants  to  know  1, 
what  to  do  with  the  squash  and  melon  vines 
to  protect  them  from  tbe  striped  bugs.  Would 
Paris  green  be  good  l  2,  Wbat  is  that  bone- 
flour  mentioned  in  a  late  Rural  '{ 

Ans.  1. — Paris-green  would  doubtless  be 
effective,  but  we  do  not  like  to  advise  tbe  use 
of  it  in  cases  where  tbere  is  any  liability  to 
poisoning  ruan  or  animals.  Covering  the 
vines  with  a  cloth  or  fine  wire  screen  tacked 
over  a  box  frame,  or  putting  mosquito  netting, 
after  being  soaked  in  oil  aud  dried,  on  a  frame 
and  over  the  plants,  are  the  surest  remedies. 
Powdered  charcoal,  lime-dust,  plaster  and  oys¬ 
ter-shell  lime,  sprinkled  on  with  a  sieve  while 
the  leaves  are  wet,  has  proved  effectual.  To. 
bacco  dust  is  also  good  for  these  pests.  2. 
Bone-dust  or  bone -flour  is  simply  ground  bone. 

Eugene.  E.,  Kelley oille,  111.,  asks  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  hen  manure  to  crops. 

Ans. — Mix  it  with  dry  earth  or  coal  ashes 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  manure 
with  four  of  tbe  earth  or  ashes.  Dry  muck  is 
a  good  thing  to  mix  with  this  fertilizer.  Un¬ 
less  considerably  diluted  it  will  prove  too 
strong  for  many  plants.  Do  not  put  it  in 
direct  contact  with  the  seed. 

Flora  E.,  Bancroft.  Mich.,  is  raising  some 
apple  seedlings  ami  wishes  Uncle  Mark  to 
name  his  favorite  sweet  apple. 

Ans. — -U.  M.  is  quite  partial  to  the  Golden 
Sweet,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  just  what  va¬ 
riety  is  most  preferable. 


Address, 


V*T  AN  TED— AGENTS  fo-  (hi-  conijili-tr  tmd  authetl- 
r,  ,  tk'  2?  Hlnky  W  I  .on. .fellow,  by  P.  H. 
Uatlenvootl.  Illusirati-.l  Thu  pro. i-i?  are  ready  for 
It*  B.  U.  RUSSELL,  67  Uorublll,  Hus  on,  Musa. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER'S 


-j,  67  Uorublll,  Bos  on,  Mass. 
Telegraph  Operator,  H-ud  26 


YOU  want  Id  l»- 
cl-,  d  r  (In-  Most  Ci 
in  the  world.  E 


ph  Instructor 

Ciiiomtiall,  O. 

AGENTS!  AGENTS!  AGENTS! 

GEN.  DODOES'  brut)'  new  book,  jutl  publuJtcd,  entitled, 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  tho  excess  of 
Oilliatibecn  removed.  Ii  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  rnixi-d 
with  Slareb,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  U  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invulidB  aa 
well  aa  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  thought  I  would 
wri .  e  my  second  letter  so  not  to  be  in  debt  for 
my  seeds  when  they  come.  I  hope  they  will 
be  as  good  as  those  sent  to  papa.  He  raised 
130  Wnite  Elephant  potatoes  and  *aved  35 
pounds  of'  Washington  oats  ;  the  asparagus 
grew  nicely.  We  have  the  Lady  Washington, 
Duchess,  Eldorado  and  15  ocher  kinds  of 
grapes;  the  Bid  well,  Manchester,  Jersey  Queen, 
aud  20  other  kinds  of  strawberries;  the  Lost 
Rubies,  Cuthbert,  Carolina,  Bouhegan  aud 
several  other  kinds  of  raspberries.  If  cousin 
Barah  Miller  will  send  me  her  address  1  will 
send  her  some  strawberry  and  raspberry 
plants  to  cultivate  and  write  about. 

Buffoik  Co.,  N.  Y.  Percy  G.  Tuthill. 


11/ I  nnint”"  G'  nt  sold  :  in  new,  uo  two  alike,  Chro- 
n  fi  K  '  ‘“Ring  Curds,  mimo  f,n.  in  eta  Agents 
VT  Mil  wanted,  L.  Jones  &  Co,,  Nassau,  N.  Y, 

Q  l  \  SAMPLE  CARDS.  ALL  New,  nsme  on  lOo.  Agts 
nit  n„t«,  ,„  (-4  1/11  V*  (IRK  -  Rlfn.in.i.dm  n! 


«•  4  'I  IlKK  -  Plwlnirhim  Pt 


II Aremaklng4/lllU  SELLINCCD3  m  illustrated  OIUUK  DUUIV 

■WBecuuso  every  fanniii-  uoertsit.  It  In  the  latest  and  inosl  complato  woik  ever  i-nedin  Aiin-rn-i.  iit-nMne  uf  llurac*.  uf. 
tic,  Sheep,  etc.,  their  hre-ertn,  breeding,  training,  causes  ut  dln-ahu.  symptoms,  and  reuic-dl,  ...  Ov..r  1,000  mure*.  400 
Jlluatrutlo"*.  Highly  endorsed by  tnoh .eminent  authoritum  as  the  Tr.ddenl  Vice  President, mid  Secretary  nlPblladeluhla 
Collage  of  \etednary  Surgeons,  Hon.  J.  W.  Gxdsdk.n  and  others.  Farmers,  ilu-lr  suns,  and  uui-.iitM  desiring  prntltablework 
should  send  at  nnco  for  full  particular*  and  terms.  Address  llUltlt  A I:  f>  BROS.,  ?gx  cReal  nnl  si."  Vl.ll,.(l.. 1.0.1,, 


Uncle  Mark. — I  take  the  Rural  and  think 
it  one  of  the  best  papers  published.  My  little 
boys  like  the  paper  very  much,  and  want  me 
to  ask  you  to  let  them  join  the  Horticultural 
Club.  They  like  to  work  in  the  garden,  and 
always  have  a  little  plot  of  ground  of  their 


rotato  Hug  JLiUIU  JJUIU  Jkf  U KFJLi^.  Pualu  Bug 
Poisou.  TRADE  MARK.  Poison. 

dealer  has  not  got  it,  wried  to  HSUCNT  WAY’S  LONDON  FURPLE  CO.  (Limitbd),  P.  O.  Bo1 
utm  No.  tW.  Watsu  Stuckt,  Nsw  Yoait,  wU>  will  saal  prlodj  aai  teiti  nyaiaU.  v 


EY&  COMPANY, 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


peSW4^o 


APRIL  2© 


'faxm,  flante, 


PERSONALS, 


A  wretched  conundnim  is  floating  around 
to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Scoville  was  once  like  a 
certain  hue  t  because  she  was  a  Miss  Guiteau. 

Prince  P.’isdang,  of  Siam,  who  is  to  visit 
this  country  soon,  is  well  versed  in  European 
manners,  speaks  English  and  French  fluently, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  decided  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  art. 

Miss  Julia  Jackson,  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
daughter,  has  a  will  of  her  own.  “  Remem¬ 
ber,”  she  once  said  to  her  mother,  haughtily^ 
“that  I  am  a  Jackson.”  “Yes,”  said  Mis. 
Jackson,  “and  I  am  your  mother.” 

General  Gordon,  who  has  made  a  great  deal 
of  money  out  of  railroads  since  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  is  going  to 
Europe  on  business  connected  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  land  in  the  Southern  States. 

Louise  Montague,  the  prize  beauty  of  Fore- 
paugh’s  circus  processions  last  season,  had  a 
leg  bruised  iu  a  Kentucky  railroad  collision. 
The  hurts  were  uot  permanent,  and  did  not 
disable  her  for  exhibition  purposes,  yet  she 
brought  a  suit  for  $20,000,  and  has  obtained 
$1,000  by  a  compromise  with  the  company. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  while  the  Queen 
of  England  has  recently  had  a  general  dislike 
of  society,  she  nevertheless  has  no  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  and  that  she  loves  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  Boiled  mutton  especially  satisfies  her, 
and  she  has  no  fondness  for  the  farinaceous 
foods.  The  celery  raised  at  Saudriugham 
pleased  her;  but  even  that,  failed.  The  Queen’s 
sick  headaches  coutinue. 


Beware  of  Spurious  Sorts  Offered 

This  superb  late  variety,  introduced  by  us  last  season 
North  and  West.  We  have  been  amply  rewarded  by 
now  again,  with  the  utmost  confidence  recommend  it  a 
$3.50;  per  barrel,  $0.50.  By  express  or  railroad.  If  b 

GARDEN, 

FIELD  AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Largest  collection  in  the  country, 

£5T"  Catalogues  Free. 


15  John  Street,  New  York 


4fraplm?uts  ana  gjftaciuatTy 


gmpimttnift  anti  g^acMnwg 


gjmplrtncnt.s  autl  pachtnery 


F*eed.  your  Stock 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  liKHJtJCKXI- 
BARKOWS,  SAVEKY  &  CO..  Limited 
Philaxikli-hia  Pa. 


[y  s rrw 


Lawn  Mower^IJ^5^' 

r  ii  K  i.  r  /•;  .«* ;  z  />■  ,s  /  o  /<  //.  /.v/i  use 

H'etghinsr  from  21  to  51 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

GKAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manuiheturers, 

631  market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

LAWN  MOWER 


Surpassing  all  Others  and  Pronounced  the  Best 

10  0  9  It  is  the  ligbt- 

lOOA  eat,  runs  more 

easily,  cuts  long- 
er  grass,  Is  more 
s&r  durable,  requires 

_  less  repairs,  cuts 

Sf  grass  more 

S&agL  smoothly,  is  less 

liable  to  obntruc- 

rr.  _ --- —  tli, ii,  a  u  d  is  of 

more  handsome 
appearance  than 
s“tir<»  any  other  MoWet 

upon  CUc  market.  The Pennsyl van laS tale  Agricultural 
Society  says:  “It  will,  we  believe,  wear  longer,  do  the 
work  better  with  less  labor,  than  any  other  Mower. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  is  that  it  cuts  higher  grass 
than  any  other  Mower." 

It  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  the  best 
Lawn  Mower  the  world  ever  produced. 

Every  Slower  warranted.  Address 

Lloyd,  Supplee  &  Walton, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


***“  Magnificent  promises  sometimes  end  in 
paltry  performances.”  A.  magnificent  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  is  found  iu  Kidney- Wort  which 
invariably  perform  even  more  cures  than  it 
promises.  Here  is asiugle  iustauce:  “Mother 
has  recovered,”  wrote  an  Illinois  girl  to  her 
Eastern  relatives.  “  She  took  bitters  for  along 
time  but  without  auy  good.  So  when  she 
beard  of  the  virtues  of  Kidney- W ort  she  got  a 
box  and  it  has  completely  cured  her  liver 
complaint.  ” — Adv. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER. 

A—.  WITH  LEVELTREAD 

CauiioKui!  MUJ/.  Largest  truck  (7  In.)  wheels 

JjrV  NaUods.iuHiChdiedBfUiriTigs 

vf-  .  Guaranteed  to  produce 
.  4W  i1  '■  SSt  more  power  with  less  rle. 
iiaTTUTTii*  I  vation  than  any  other. 

Also  uiauuCaotunjri  ol  ike 

V&ZUVJH  5SI2T  MILL, 
Feed  Cutters. 
TB8SS8ES8,  CL2AllSLS.Sc. 

bover&  bro. 


PATENTED :  y  /ArS 

frJ  *  Nov.  ■),  tksii;  (fern m 

'■W  April  13,  1M1;  W  ■ 

May  10,  ISRl-  Ef 

May  17,  13M  amt  March  JS,  1883.  IF 

This  Imnlemeut  is  Interchangeable 
(at  the  will  ..f  the  operator),  cither  as  a  digging 
Cultivator,  Harrow  or  Smoothing  Harrow,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth  produced  bv  (lie  slow  walking  ot  a 
team,  is  of  vibratory,  also  n  gyratory  motion,  mak¬ 
ing  It  the  most  iCKPKCTf  AI.  mnkmy  of  gross,  thistles  or 
weeds,  at  the  same  lime  a  rnni'itcT  Agitator  and  pul- 
Veri*er  of  t tic  sob  ever  produced.  The  tooth  being  a 
compound  acting  spring,  a  new  departure,  and  fully 
covered  bv  patents,  when  in  use.  It  only  requires  a 
farmer  from  1  to  n  minutes  to  concede  Its  merits  over 
any  other  in  the  market,  and  Is.  also  convinced  ho 
CANNOT  a  IP'ril  to  he.  deprived  of  its  use. 

For  circulars  and  particular*,  address 

NELMS,  MclNTYRE  &  C0„  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Nellis’  Origlual  Harpoon 
Horse  Hay  Fork.  Grapples,  VVood  Wheel  Steel  Frame 
Pullers,  Ornamental  Fencings,  Railings,  Cresting*, 
Cast  Tool  Steel  Castings,  Agricultural  Steels,  Post 
Augers,  Ac..  Ac. 

UiiP'NelliK'  Electric  Spring  Agitators  Is  also  made 
into  a  One-Horse  7  Tooth  Corn  Cultivator. 


^tock  aud  $ouU*y 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hambletouian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 


MEADOW  KING 


FARMERS 

GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


It  pays  tn  have  good  toolsand  seeds. 
It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  house. 
It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


iMLiODW  HIKC 


Largest  Herd  of 


Calioon  Broadcast  fired  Sower,  vv  ^  UL| 

Matthews'  Seed  Drill*,  an  1  St)  LL 

other  11  psttrosa  grotto.  WESTERN 

£rrn/  lu,„)  for  the  Lawn.  Gar-  AGENTS. 

den.  Greenhouse*  nr  N  t  l  r  ^  •  -_-y 
Wc  WAR.lt  A  NT  everythin^  ns  represented. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Simple,  dnrable.  of  the  best  work: 
macibhipand  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilers.  Eugiub  complete  on 
board  cars  at  Hpr tug  field,  O.,  at  fol 
lowing  prices  ■  8  homo  power,  *1176 ;  5- 
horwe power .SHiJU  : 7-horse  powar,*375 ; 
lu-home  power.  *500.  These  engines 
fully  guarr.au teed  in  every  respect, 
Address  Common  Sense  Engine  Co. 
’Springfield-  Ohio 


With  largest  milk  records  In  America. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  Is  wanted. 
tar  Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  At  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Karin, 

fiYBAOUBK,  N.  Y 


SEED"  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

rv.’.ly  I'lustrHted  Catalogue  rent  free. 

CHICAGO.  III.  wa«ie«*k  kvi«iL ROCHESTER.  N  v 


Mowing  Machine 


ERRY  BASKETS.  -  BEST,  CHEAPEST.  Free 
circular.  N.  D.  BATTERSON,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


r'ln  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  Mowing  Machine  the 
MEADOW  KING  has  uo  equal.  The  simplest,  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  Mower  In  the  world.  No  Side- 
Draft,  no  weight  on  the  horse’s  neck. 


VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE  porV.Tio^v ak o"d 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  ot  best,  butter  strains  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  State,  kept  on 


*  ST)  sP  w^VUveTO  ALL 

^7  Lfk  Country  Homes  wonder 

/  j  /  / a  aa?  fully  liberal  otters  of 

i  9  A  S  wi?  A  rimall  Fruit  Plants, 

Very  I  .'tree  and  fine  stock. 
Aim  Grape  Vines  Send 
Stamp  for  catalogue.  E.P. ROE, Corn  wail-on-Hudson.N.  Y. 


three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  Sta 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Gotswold,  Shro 
shire  and  Sour  Ii  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire.  Essex  ai 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties 
pure  bred  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  Jit.  B.  ROWE, 
Lock  Box  SI.  Fredericksburg.  Vs. 


Emoodlesall  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  Is  a  single  wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 
Address 

GREGG  &  CO..  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Trmun  imliur",  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


158  Chambers  Street,  New  York 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 


SIOOO  REWARD 

fur  anil  machine  hatting  at  much  clover  seed  in  1  day  as  the 

VICTOR 


POMONA  NURSERY! 

KIliFFKK’S  II  \  KU1I>  FKAU.v, 
idlunclii  *,rcr,Mt.Vei'UOuaud  Sharp- 

(less  Strawberries  CutUbcrt, Souhe- 
'nan,  and  Gregg  Raspberries.  Black 


Double  Huller  Clover 
DIachiae  i  I  y:\! 
can  _ 


150 

Bushels 

in 

ONE 
\  DAY. 


UVL»  atfiFP 


5ii 

Victors  , 

sold  in  ls31  and  « 
the  deiuaud  could 


Amber  Cane  Seed, 

Southwestern  grown.  Weighs  DO  lbs.  to  the  busheP 
With  full  instructions  for  making  syrup.  Price  §4.50 
f  rtiOlbs.  Less  amount  Hv.  pr.  lb. 

O.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


not  be  supplied.  -—Uyl  ----- 

Circular  confirming  this  mailed  free.  Send  for  it. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Owners  ol  Patents  and  Uwouly  JUoutsaiurera  U  the  worJU 


Can  be  Operaietl  by  the  Foot  Aloue, 

Leaving  both  hands  free  for  driving.  Can  hr  operated 
as  a  complete  Haml-Dumplng  Rake,  at  the  will  of  the 
driver.  Can  be  ope  alcd  easily  by  any  Boy  or  Girl 
who  can  drive  a  horse.  First-class  in  every  particular. 
Strong  and  Durable.  Best  of  Material.  Well  Fin¬ 
ished.  Thoroughly  tested,  never  falls.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular*.  Ad-lrvs.-. 

(iliEiRl  it  CO.,  Souc  M  ANiii'  Acn  iuats, 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


TREES  and  SHRUBS,  OLD,  NEW,  RARE  and  HARDY 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co.  Limited. 
FLUSHING,  N.Y. 


AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

TH.  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 


Buy  Porter’s  Hay  Carrier 

_  the  acknowledged 

Vr"  A  U1  standard  Carrier  of 

.  _jc£5  America;  you  can 

then  mnimfaeturc 
>  and  use  my  new  in- 

I  volition,  r<  presented 

;rjT:  Dlinillllllllilll  "  .  by  out,  without  pay- 

Afffil  11  Hi  —  r-r-l  in«  «>yauy.  if  you 


Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free, 


Li-jysy.  U8v  any  other  Carrier 
send $.1, sml  I  wills,  nd 

~  - .V  — - - the  rorlerl'ab  iit  Siu- 

’  gle  Tree  and  Sling 

with  right  to  use  it.  No  Carrlci  perfect  without  it. 
The  Porter  Carrier  was  awarded  first  premiums  at 
the  Minnesota  Iowa.  Missouri  nod  Illinois  8tate  Fairs, 
and  the  great  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1880 aud  ’ell,  over 
all  others  Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  scud  for  il¬ 
lustrated  circular.  1  also  have  a  pi  m  for  a  mode! 
barn,  -with  a  diagram,  showing  style  >’t  building,  and 
a  detailed  description  of  same,  with  hulldr  rs’ estimate 
of  materials,  giving  size  of  each  piece  of  timber, 
number  of  shingles,  and  pounds  of  nails  used  in  its 
construction.  Twill  send  same  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa,  I1L 


Low  Prices;  Longtime:  Rebate  for  Improve¬ 
ment  ;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers, 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.lano  agt. 

Mc  non  this  Paper.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


*TG  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 

it  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
S  0\LY  can  Good  Vegetables  he  obtained 

The  character  of  LANDUETU'S  SELIMS 
if,  hi  I A  been  substantiated  beyond  edl  question, 

"  III  are  the  STAXDABD  for  Duality.  Over 
acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  our  own 
cultivation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  scaled 
tl  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

A  SONS»ai  «nd  &3S. Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BRINGS 


1  f  W  Y  FARMS  111  northern  community,  fifteen 
A  '  "U  miles  from  ciipltiil  r. f  U.  S  .  also  tract  for 
colony.  Address  u.  E,  Him;,  Vienna.  Fairfax  Go.,  Va. 


Don’t  locate  before  seeiug  our  James  River 
Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va. 


UrflMlU 

Lp.j-^ 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

These  manures  are  the  richest  fertilizers 
now  manufactured,  and  (he  best  substitute  | 
for(  and  costing  much  less  than  guano, 
■which  is  now  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Unlike  guano,  they  ure  not  stimulants  and  ' 
exhaustive,  but  permanent  and  lasting, 
being  composed  of  bone,  potash,  etc.  You 
can  draw  at  one  load  enough  for  3  to  < 
acres,  or  as  much  plant-food  as  is  contained 
Ml  20  loads  of  Ordinary  straw  manure. 
Com,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  arc  br hieing  such 


Com,  potatoes,  hav,  etc.,  arc  br hieing  such 

food  prices  that  it  will  pay  to  use  the  Stock- 
ridge  extensively.  If  there  is  no  local 
I  agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 


OWKER  FERTILIZER 

m  BOSTONS  NEW  YORK. 


Veteran  Corn  Shelter 


(jiuttorous. 


FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

Just  the  thing  for  Hill,  Farm  and  Plan¬ 
tation. 

Poww  and  Hand  Corn  Mbellcra  01  all  «lz*s 
and  to  lull  all  want*. 

HORSE  POWERS,  JACKS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  (SANDWICH  MANllF’t;  CO., 

“»ni<wlr.l|.  Tlltnnla. 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 

PREPARED  SPECIALLY  FOR 

Corn,  Fodder  Corn,  Tobacco,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Buckwheat, 
Turnips,  Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  Etc. 

BY 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STEET,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet.  Every  bag  plainly  branded  and  a  tag 
attached,  giving  full  analysis  and  direction  for  use,  etc. 

One  or  more  bags  sold  at  ton  rate — delivered  free  on  board  of  boat  or  cars  at 
New  York.  Terms  cash.  Money  may  be  sent  by  Post-Ollice  order,  or  Registered 
letter,  at  our  risk. 

THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE,  -  -  Price  per  bag  (200  lbs.  )  $5.00 

THE  MAPES  CORN  FODDER  MANURE,  -  “  “  “  4.70 

THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURE,  -  “  “  5.40 

THE  MAPES  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER 

MANURE,  -  -  -  -  -  “  “  “  4.90 

THE  MAPES  BUCKWHEAT  MANURE  (“A”  Brand),  “  “*  “  4.20 

THE  MAPES  TURNIP  MANURE  (“A”  Brand),  -  “  “  “  4k20 

THE  MAPES  HUNGARIAN  GRASS  MANURE 

(“  Complete  manure  for  light  soils”),  -----  5.40 

THE  MAPES  AMMONIATED  DISSOLVED  BONE, 

for  drilling,  -----  Price  per  bag  (200  lbs.)  3.20 
THE  MAPES  PURE  GROUND  BONE,  “Fine  Ground,”  “  “  “  3.80 

Full  Stock  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Chemicals,  etc. 


Patent  spark-aiTontlng  Farm  and  Dairy  Katrines  of 
a!'  bIza*.  from  2  to  12  horoo  power.  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  $1 50  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  **  a  ”  which  will  give  you 
foil  Information  and  prie U< 

K.  W,  JPAYNE  *  SON, 

Hot  841  Comine,  N.  Y. 


The  Only  Perfect* 

SewingWachine, 

SIMPLEST, LATEST  IMPROVER 

MOST  DURABLE  X 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 


Send  For  Circular. 

BOOMER  St  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


AN  tUYI.  FltOM  A  CATTLE  SHOW. 


Oh,  fly  not  yet  beyond  iny  view, 

Such  folly  lll-besccmeth  you; 

Remain  to  charm  tho  fancies— do— 

Of  girls  In  beauteous  bevy. 

That  pigs  man  Hy.  1’ye  often  heard,— 

But.  then  a  pig  Is  not  a  bird. 

To  such  wild  freaks  you'll  not  be  stirred, 
You’re  on  the  wing  too  heavy. 

Though  men  iu  vulu  from  famine  flee, 

From  hunger's  pangs  yau’re  ever  free  ; 

Oh,  may  you,  darling,  always  be 
As  Jovial  as  a  hunter! 

And  may  your  shadow  stilt  be  found 
Where’er  you  go,  to  grease  the  ground— 

A  wonder  to  the  country  round— 

My  Beautiful!— My  Gkustiek: 

—Judy. 


Bright’*  Disease,  Diabetes. 

Beware  of  the  stuff  that  pretends  to  cure 
these  diseases  or  other  serious  Kidney,  Urinary 
or  Liver  Diseases,  as  they  only  relieve  for  a 
time  and  make  you  ten  times  worse  after¬ 
wards,  but  rely  solely  on  Hop  Bitters,  the  only 
r  medy  that  will  surely  and  permanently  cure 
you.  It  destroys  and  removes  the  cause  of 
disease  so  effectually  that  it  never  returns. 

IK  NEARLY  DEAD 

after  taking  some  highly  puffed  up  stuff,  with 
long  testimouials,  turn  to  Hop  Bitters,  and 
have  no  fear  of  any  Kidney  or  Urinary  Trou¬ 
bles,  Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes  or  Liver  Com¬ 
plaint.  These  diseases  cannot  resist  the  cura¬ 
tive  power  of  Hop  Bitters;  besides  it  is  the 
l  est  family  medicine  on  earth. — *4 do. 


HODGE  TO  HIS  PORKER. 


The  BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
POWER  CIDER  PRESS. 


EXCELSiJR  '“/cROQUET 

I  awn  /  M™*R’ 

vR”W  /hand 

MOWER/^"-- 

1}  haHD*/HOmowers 

,innor  25  to  40  Inch  cut 

H0nSL/>-^  vn  our 

*//  ^SIDE-WHEEL 

m MOWER 

AM*})  la  Light,  Simple, 

and  Durable 

vSv'fi  V Sy  It  Is  the  best  in  the 

tnnrher. 

A )l  aut  Mowers  ptiarati  I  eed. 

Send  for  IUuHtrated  Circular  and  Prics-List. 
CHAUEOKN  &  COLD  WELL  MPO.  CO,,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

PAYNE’S  FARMENGINES 


VorHANDa^ 

HORSE/^' 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y 


APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  ABOVE  SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES  MAY 


THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 

IN  ALL  THE 

Grain-Growing 

COUNTRIES 

I  of  The  World ! 

X\ !  And  Always  with,  the  Same 

^  Satisfactory  Result. 


SUPERIOR 

IN  POINT  OF 

Manufacture  &  Finish, 

DURABILITY 

— AND- 

Efficiency. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.’S  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  the  Most  Successful 


made.  They  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  aud  Hilly  Laud,  and  for  ail  Conditions  of  Ground 


and  Crop,  the  Rest  Machines  in  use. 


m 

bd  I’ 
e 


^  ?  b 

*=»  e 

g2  gf  | 


it  & 

<=1  o  -® 
co  tea 
P1  g-  H 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.’s  Harvester  and  String  Binder- 

pranch  Offices,  73  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  1  &  2  Clilswcll  St.,  London,  Eng 


BE  MADE  TO  HOED  CROPS  AT 
ANY  HOEING  OR  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 


SENIOR 

AND 

TTJNIOR 

BUCKEYE”  ^ 

LAWN  MOWERS 

FULLY  TESTED, 

AND  PROVED  TO  BE  THE 

MOST  RELIABLE 

LAWN  MOWERS 

In  the  NtarUet. 

- - - 

Try  one  and  you  will  Buy  It. 

■  Ml  — 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


UcKeye  JUNIOR 

J^wnJJower 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


AST  ^OOS&J^O. 

■  Springfield!). 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


^try  h  oj^ 


Vol  XLI.  No.  1684. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  6,  1882. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2,00  PER  TEAR, 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

Polled  Angus  Bull  “  Field  Marshal.”  1778 

This  fine  specimen  of  Angus  or  Aberdeen 
bulls  was  bred  by  Thos.  Ferguson,  Kinnochtry, 
Coupar  Angus,  Scotland,  and  dropped  March, 
1878.  He  was  imported  by  Frank  B.  Red- 
field,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1879.  He  is 
by  Sbab  (680) ;  dam  Eliza  by  Kinnochtry  (3123) 
by  Young  Palmerston  (982);  2d  dam  Mary  of 
Kinnochtry  (1770)  by  Crathie  2d  (342) ;  3d  dam 
Eliza  of  Kiunochtry  i!)12)  by  the  Baronet  (339); 
4tb  dam  Miss  Scott  (913)  by  Hugh  (130);  5th 
dam  Beauty  of  Kiunochtry  (595)  by  Young 
Jock  (4);  0th  dam  Prizie  (580)  by  Black  Jock 
(3);  7th  dam  Young  Favorite  (01)  by  Gray¬ 
breasted  Jock  (2);  8th  dam  Old  Grannie  (1); 
bred  by  Hugh  Watson  in  1824,  and  descended 
from  the  original  Keillor  Doddies. 

As  shown  by  the  above  pedigree,  “Field 
Marshal  ”  was  sired  by  the  Pride  bull,  Shah 
(680).  The  Prides  are  the  tribe  of  Angus  cat¬ 
tle  famous  as  the  leading  family  in  the  herd 
of  the  late  Wm.  McCombie,  of  Tillyfour,  who 
brought,  these  cattle  so  prominently  forward 
at  Paris  in  1878,  and  whose  champion  herd 
at  the  great  Paris  Exposition  was  illustrated 
in  the  Rural  of  February  15,  1S79.  As  is 
the  case  with  a  great  many  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  Angus  cattle,  the  Prides  are  largely  of 
Keillor  descent.  The  Shah  (680)  was  first 
prize  bull  at  the  Highland  (the  National  So¬ 
ciety  of  Scotland)  Society’s  Show  in  1878. 
On  the  dam’s  side  “  Field  Marshal”  comes  of 
the  Baroness  branch  of 
the  old  Keillor  Prizie  (580) 
tribe.  Beginning  with 
Grannie  (1),  first  prize 
cow  at  the  Highland 
Show  in  1829,  a  cow 
w  hich  lived  to  he  nearly 
36  years  old,  after  pro¬ 
ducing  25  calves,  as 
shown  by  actual  records, 
this  Baroness  family 
shows  many  valuable  and 
prize  -  winning  auimals. 

Coming,  as  it  does,  di¬ 
rect  from  Keillor,  and 
through  Prizie  (580),  a 
cow  pronounced  by  that 
great  breeder,  Hugh  Wat¬ 
son,  the  best  cow  of  her 
day,  this  could  hardly  be 
otherwise. 

“Field  Marshal”  was 
sold  in  the  Summer  of 
1881  to  Mr.  Robbius  Bat- 
tell,  of  74  Wall  St„  New 
York,  for  his  ranch  at 
Victoria,  Ellis  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas,  In  a  letter  written 
in  March,  1881,  Mr.  E.  S. 

Thaeher,  until  lately  in 
charge  of  Mi1  Battel  l’s 
ranch,  says  of  “  Field 
Marshal”: — “We  were 
very  much  pleased  with 
him  in  every  way,  and 
those  of  the  neighboring 
English  and  Scotch  farm¬ 
ers  who  were  familiar 
with  the  Polled  Angus 
cattle  hi  the  Old  Country, 
considered  him  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  of  his  race 
English  stockman  of  much  experience,  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  Angus  cattle  from 
his  boyhood,  and  who  now  owns  a  stock  farm 
near  Victoria,  said  that  this  bull  was  very 
far  superior  to  any  of  those  which  were  im¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  George  Grant  to  Victoria 
some  years  ago.  The  most  important  quality 
claimed  for  these  cattle — i.  e.  their  adaptation 
to  live  a  little  ‘  roughly’  and  without  the  care 


which  the  Short-horn  seems  to  need, — was 
well  exhibited  by  the  way  in  which  ‘  Field 
Marshal  ’  stood  his  first  Summer  in  Kansas. 
Finding  that  he  fretted  in  the  stall,  and  also 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  watching  the  heif¬ 
ers  as  to  their  coming  in  season,  I  turned  him 
loose  In  the  pasture  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
he  ran  all  Summer  with  about  30  heifers. 
During  a  large  part  of  the  Summer  the  winds 
were  very  hot  and  dry,  aud  the  pasture  was 
parched  and  rather  scanty.  There  could 
hardly  have  been  a  greater  change  of  climate, 
and  probably  of  care  and  feeding  for  him, 
coming  as  he  did  from  green  meadows 
and  the  care  of  an  Eastern  fine- stock  farm. 
At  first  he  had  no  feed  at  all,  but  the  grass  of 
the  pasture.  After  a  while  I  fed  him  a  little 
corn  once  a  day  in  the  pasture,  and  kept  this 
np  through  the  Summer.  He  kept  in  good 
condition  and  good  feeling,  would  sometimes 
run  and  play  like  a  calf.  I  took  him  to  the 
fair  at  Hays  City,  and  he  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  *  *  *  The  black 

cattle  are  wintering  well,  and  stockmen  are 
beginning  to  speak  for  the  half-bred  bull 
calves  which  will  come  this  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  *  *  *  1  think  there  is  little 

doubt  that  the  popularity  of  the  Angus  cattle 
and  their  grades  will  increase  on  the  plains, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  they  may  gradually' 
supplant  the  Durham,  and  blacken  up  the 
great  droves  of  the  West.” 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


The  furore  in  regard  to  polled  cattle  is  per¬ 
sistently  and  laboriously  cultivated.  They 
are  being  put  through  the  same  course  of 
training  as  the  Short-horns  were  a  few  years 


back  of  their  proper  place  so  as  to  add  to  the 
squareness  of  the  head. 

A  noted  breeder  of  Short-horns  once  said 
to  me  that  the  fashionable  style  of  portraiture 
of  those  animals  which  prevailed  a  few  years 
ago,  was  not  intended  to  represent  the  animals 
supposed  to  be  portrayed,  but  to  give  the  ideal 
form  which  Short-horn  breeders  were  aiming 
to  produce.  It  is  fortunate  that  nature,  with 
its  abhorrence  of  straight  lines  and  angles, 
and  its  love  for  curves  and  lines  of  beauty, 
was  too  strong  for  the  breeders,  or  we  should 
have  seen  in  time  an  ox  with  a  carcass  as 
square  as  a  packingbox;  without  a  neck;  with 
the  head  projecting  from  one  end  and  the  four 
legs,  mere  spindles,  stuck  upon  the  carcass, 
one  at  each  of  the  lower  corners.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  animal  artist,  however,  found 
it  necessary  to  put  the  ears  of  a  Short-horn 
away  back  on  the  neck. 


and  the  Irish  muleys  which  are  quite  plenti¬ 
ful,  have  thus  been  produced  by  the  frequent 
practice  of  dishorning  cattle  in  that  country. 
If  the  absence  of  horns  is  more  desirable  than 
the  absence  of  the  long  tails  of  sheep,  then  it 
is  mere  folly  and  foolishness  to  object  to  the 
almost  painless  operation  of  destroying  the 
horns  “  in  the  bud,”  and  at  the  same  time  pass 
without  notice  the  really  painful  operation  of 
removing  the  major  part  of  the  young  lamb’s 
tail,  or  of  emasculating  the  animal. 


Some  remarks  have  been  made  as  to  the 
cruelty  of  dishorning  young  calves.  If  our 
humanity  is  not  shocked  at  the  infinitely 
more  painful  operation  of  castration,  we  may 
with  perfect  composure  submit  a  young  calf 
at  the  tender  age  when  the  first  button  of  the 
horns  appears,  to  the  almost  painless  operation 
of  dishorning,  which  is  done  as  follows:  The 
button  of  ‘he  horn,  yet  soft,  but  devoid  of 
sensation  almost,  is  shaved  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  close  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  the 
wound  which  scarcely  bleeds,  is  instantly 
touched  with  a  very  hot  iron.  It  is  said  by 
persons  who  have  submitted  to  the  application 
of  white-hot  irons  to  the  back  as  a  treatment 
for  spinal  disease,  that  the  operation  was 
almost  painless,  the  intense  heat  numbing  the 


Another  painful,  but  yet  necessary  oper¬ 
ation,  comes  to  mind,  and  it  ib  a  timely  thing 
to  make  a  note  of.  This  is  dipping  sheep  for 
scab.  Skillful  surgery  is  the  highest  human¬ 
ity.  We  produce  temporary  pain  to  avoid 
long-continued  torture.  And  in  d  ipping  sheep 
for  scab,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  break 
up  the  scabby  crusts  with  something  rough; 
a  corn-cob  is  the  best  thing,  so  as  to  cause  the 
dip  to  reach  the  burroevs  of  the  scab  mites  in 
the  dermis  or  under-skin,  which  is  below  the 
epidermis,  and  in  which  the  insect  lives  and 
deposits  its  eggs.  Moreover,  it  is  useless  to 
use  a  dip  of  a  lower  temperature  than  120 
degrees,  and  that  is  quite  painful  during  a 
two  or  three  minutes’  exposure.  But  it  must 
be  done  to  destroy  the  scab  insects  and  their 
eggs.  _ 

The  foreign  shipments  of  live  stock  are  again 
very  large.  The  exports  from  New  York  for 
the  week  ending  Vtarch  23  were  equivalent  to 
2,212  head,  out  of  total  receipts  of  11,897  head, 
or  nearl  /  20  per  cent,  or  one  out  of  five  head. 
The  prices  paid  for  some  of  these  cattle  were 
12)^'c.  pr  lb.  on  estimated  dressed  weight:  $7.85 
to  §7.35  per  100  lbs.  in  Chicago  was  paid  for 
some  of  the  beeves  which 
averaged  2,065  lbs.  live 
weight  1  This  is  a  profita¬ 
ble  business,  and  ought  to 
tempt  some  of  the  East 
em  fanners  to  try  stall- 
feeding  their  five-een  t 
cattle  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  or  feeding  sheep  for 
this  export  business  to  a 
market  where  mutton 
sells,  by  the  whole  car¬ 
cass,  for  22  to  22j^e. 
pound. 


POLLED  ANGUS  BULL  “FIELD  MARSHAL.”— FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH— Fig.  132. 


Mr.  Bowman,  an 


ago,  when  the  horrid  efforts  of  the  square-and* 
compass  artists  appeared  in  the  stock  papers 
as  “portraits”  of  noted  animals.  And  a 
Western  stock  journal  opens  the  ball  by  giving 
a  portrait  of  a  polled  bull  which  has  its  ears 
on  its  neck,  about  half  way  between  the 
shoulders  and  the  forehead.  Why  the  ears 
should  be  thus  displaced  aud  misplaced  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  unless  it  be  that  the  artist 
Is  ignorant  of  anatomy,  or  purposely  put  them 


part  so  as  to  produce  almost  complete  insensi- 
bility.  Calves  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
dishorning  in  the  manner  above  mentioned 
certainly  exhibit  no  such  signs  of  distress  as  a 
young  lamb  does  when  its  tail  is  docked  and 
cauterized,  and  surely  the  purpose  of  this 
latter  operation  is  not  nearly  so  requisite  or 
useful  a  one  as  removing  the  horns  from  an 
animal.  It  is  wrell  known  that  the  calves  of 
dishorned  cattle  soon  come  devoid  of  horns 


Mr.  W.  J.  Boggs, 
Kansas  (page  201), 
fortunate  man.  He  has 
something  better  than 
the  Philosopher's  Stone 
or  Aladdin’s  Lamp  ;  in 
short,  he  has  a  cure  for 
the  hog  cholera;  and  if 
*  he  can  only  make  people 
believe  it,  his  fortune  is 
made.  But  he  won’t 
make  people  believe  it. 
There  are  some  sensible 
persons  who  know  some¬ 
thing  about  hogs  and  hog 
cholera,  who  have  never 
had  cholera  hogs,  just  as 
there  are  persons  who 
know  all  about  human 
cholera  and  yellow  fever 
who  never  yet  died  of 
’  these  diseases.  Mr.  Bogg 

concludes  that  I  know 
nothing  about  hog  chol¬ 
era,  certainly  not  about 
its  cause,  prevention 
and  cure.  He  concludes  thusly  because 
his  ideas  and  mine  differ.  Therefore  he 
believes  he  knows  all  about  it  himself.  Now 
I  don’t  think  he  does  if  he  has  uothing  to  show 
his  knowledge  by  more  than  he  indicates  in 
his  communication.  For  instance,  he  fed  some 
cholera  pigs  some  turnips  in  connection  with 
parched  corn,  and  the  pigs  recovered.  Mr. 
Boggs  says  it  was  cholera.  It  might  be  and 
it  mightn’t  But  suppose  it  was,  was  it  the 


turnips  or  the  parched  com  that  did  the  job 
or  both  together?  I  have  said  that  too  much 
corn  feeding  and  consequent  mal-nutrition  are 
sufficient  to  start  hog  cholera  in  a  herd,  and 
contagion  will  spread  it  far  and  wide  from  its 
source.  Feeding  roots  is  a  preventive,  and 
charcoal  is  another,  and  charred  corn  is  char¬ 
coal ;  because  these  are  alteratives  and  avert 
the  mischief  produced  by  feeding  com  alto¬ 
gether,  which  is  too  carbonaceous  and  imper¬ 
fect  a  food. 


Again  Mr.  Boggs  fluds  coal  oil  a  remedy,  in 
connection  with  ashes  and  charred  com. 
These  experiences  are  useful,  and  Mr.  Boggs 
does  your  readers  a  service  in  recording  them. 
But  there  is  no  reason  or  justice  in  Mr.  Boggs’ 
saying  things  which  he  knows  nothing  about, 
and  concluding  that  no  one  but  himself  knows 
anything  about  hogs  or  hog  cholera.  Probably 
the  Rural  will  very  soon  have  reports  from 
other  readers  giving  entirely  different  con¬ 
clusions  from  those  of  Mr.  Boggs:  real  hoy 
“farmers”  who  have  tried  coal  oil  (kerosene, 
I  suppose,  which  is  not- coal  oil  at  all  and  has 
no  connection  with  coal)  and  parched  com 
and  ashes  without  any  good  result.  The  cause 
and  prevention  of  hog  cholera  are  well  known, 
as  well  known  as  the  cause  of  the  sun’s  rising 
and  setting;  but  the  cure  is  not  known  and 
possibly  never  will  be,  because  it.  is  a  disease 
to  be  prevented  and  not  cured,  just  as  small 
pox  or  yellow  fever  or  Asiatic  cholera  can  be 
prevented  by  certain  precautions,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  cannot  be  ('ll red  and  must 
be  fatal.  Mr.  Boggs,  why  doesn’t  hog  cholera 
prevail  in  the  East?  1  bey  have  a  few  cases 
there  now  and  then,  but  the  disease  is  not  pre¬ 
valent  by  any  means  and  is  rarely  heard  of. 
If  the  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  management  of  hogs  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  this  unknown  quantity  will  complete 
the  equation  and  tell  the  whole  secret  of  the 
prevention.  I  insist,  despite  Mr.  Boggs's 
burnt  corn,  ashes  and  kerosene,  that  there  is 
no  cure  for  this  disease;  and  I  do  know  some¬ 
thing  of  hogs  and  hog  cholera  and  have  known 
of  these  for  more  than  30  years.  Therefore  I 
am  in  earnest  in  trying  to  persuade  Western 
farmers  to  look  deeper  into  this  question  and 
not  to  “gooff  on  their  ear”  when  advice  is 
offered,  and  say  no  one  knows  anything  about 
it  but  each  man  in  particular  who  thinks  he 
has  found  a  cure. 

- - 

ENGLISH  SHOWS  AND  SALES  OF 
CART  HORSES  AND  OF  SHORT¬ 
HORNS. 


The  month  of  March  has  been  quite  an  ex¬ 
citing  one  for  the  breeders  in  England  of 
Shire-bred  cart  horses  and  of  Short  horns. 
Early  in  the  month  we  had  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
collections  of  draught  horses  ever  seeu  in  this 
or  perhaps  any  other  country ;  more  than  200 
stallions,  brood  mares  and  fillies  competed 
for  the  numerous  prizes  and  cups;  and  on  the 
third  day  of  the  show  a  great  part  of  the 
animals  exhibited  were  submitted  to  auction, 
several  of  them  being  bought  for  exportation 
to  your  country  where  I  have  no  doubt  their 
many  good  qualities  will  be  duly  appreciated. 
On  this  side  of  the  water  no  breed  of  horse  is 
found  so  thoroughly  suited  for  heavy  work  in 
our  large  towns  as  the  old-fashioned  Shire  bred 
horse.  Our  cousins  over  the  border  have 
much  improved  the  Clydesdale  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  old  English 
cart  horse  blood,  and  by  the  purchase  of  some 
of  our  mares  and  fillies  which  have  been  bred 
to  Clydesdale  stallions.  The  establishment  of 
the  respective  stud  books  will  go  far  to  pre¬ 
vent  for  the  future  this  intermixture,  although 
cases  will  occur  where  unprincipled  persons 
buy  horses  of  one  breed  and  give  them  a 
pedigree  of  another  variety,  as  was  proved  at 
the  London  show,  where  the  first  prizewinner 
in  one  of  the  classes  was  said  to  have  been 
bought  in  Cambridgeshire  when  a  two-year- 
old,  then  sent  into  Scotland  where  he  was 
entered,  sold  and  used  as  a  pure  Clydesdale, 
and  afterwards  sold  to  go  into  Ireland  where  he 
traveled  some  three  or  four  years  still  as  a 
Clydesdale,  and  then  he  was  brought  back  to 
England,  j  nd  shown  at  the  Suffolk  County 
Show,  where  he  was  recognized  as  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire-bred  colt,  was  rechristened  and 
now  he  appeared  as  a  Shire-bred  and  was  sold 
as  such  for  200  guineas,  when  twelvo  years 
old.  One  of  the  horses  most  admired  at  the 
show  was  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey’s  Spark,  a  four- 
year-old  stallion,  bought  by  its  present  owner 
at  the  last  year’s  show  for  800  guineas  or 
about  $4,200.  The  best  mare  or  filly  was  de¬ 
clared  by  the  judges  to  be  Mr.  Garret  Tay¬ 
lor’s  gray  mare,  a  beautifnl  creature,  active 
and  of  immense  substance. 

The  Birmingham  Show  and  Sale  of  Short¬ 
horns,  held  in  the  Bingley  Hall,  was  the 
largest  ever  known,  as  there  were  alto¬ 
gether  546  bulls,  cows  and  heifers.  Of  these 
some  529  were  forward  and  were  sold  by 
auction  after  the  prizes  had  been  awarded 
Amongst  the  principal  prize  winners  were 
the  exhibits  of  Lord'Fitzhardinge,  which  won 


the  champion  prize  for  bulls  entered  in  certain 
classes;  those  of  Mr.  T.  Twingler  for  cows  and 
for  heifers;  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Sheldon,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Attwater,  Mr.  J.  Howard,  M.  P.  etc.  for 
bulls  and  bull  calves. 

It  was  generally  thought  that  trade  would 
be  slow  on  account  of  the  number  of  the  lots 
for  sale,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  as  only 
about  30  of  the  529  were  passed,  the  cattle  sold 
were  destrlbuted  all  over  England  as  well  as 
to  France,  Belgium,  etc.,  those  for  the  con¬ 
tinent  being  bought  by  M,  de  la  Trebonnais 
and  other  well  known  breeders  of  pure- bred 
stock.  The  prices  realized  were,  on  the  whole, 
considered  very  satisfactory,  especially  when 
the  great  depression  in  farming  is  taken  into 
account. 

The  following  table,  copied  from  our  Live 
Stock  Journal,  will  show  the  number  sold  and 
the  prizes  realized. 


ANALYSIS  OP  SHOW  AND  SALE. 


Class. 

No.  en¬ 

No.  sent. 

No.  sold. 

Highest  Average. 

tered. 

price. 

• 

£.  s.  £.  s.  d. 

1. 

61. 

56. 

55. 

74.11.  33.13.6. 

2. 

11. 

11. 

11. 

69.  6.  36.  5. 

3. 

23. 

23. 

23. 

52.  10.  24.13.6. 

4. 

15. 

15. 

IS. 

28.  7.  10.  S. 

5. 

51. 

49. 

48. 

147.  £8.16,6. 

0. 

19. 

19. 

19. 

120.  15.  47.16.6. 

7. 

92. 

91. 

90. 

136.10  41.  5. 

8. 

22. 

22. 

17. 

105.  54.  1.6. 

9. 

107. 

103. 

103. 

76.12.  35.12. 

10. 

145. 

138. 

118 

79.16.  81.12.6. 

516. 

527. 

497. 

Sanders  Spencer. 
Holywell  Manor,  Hunts,  England. 


Polled  Cattle  at  a  Discount. 

In  a  late  Rural,  Rodophy]  places  a  low 
estimate  on  polled  cattle.  He  will  find  there 
is  a  large  premium  on  all  well-bred  beasts. 
There  is  no  nece-sity  for  cattle  to  wear  horns 
to  scratch  themselves  on  any  part  of  their 
bodies  that  the  horn  can  reach.  One  has  only 
to  erect  a  post  in  the  yard  where  the  polled 
cattle  run,  or  to  let  a  tree  stand  in  their  pas¬ 
ture,  and  they  will  scratch  themselves  against 
these  to  their  hearts’  content. 

If,  Rodophyl,  you  don’t  think  more  polled 
cattle  can  be  carried  comfortably  in  a  car  than 
of  horned  beasts,  you  bad  better  go  to  Great 
Britain  and  see  hundreds  of  them  transported, 
as  I  have;  and  the  discomfort  of  the  horned 
cattle  over  that  of  the  hornless  in  transport 
across  a  rough  ocean,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea,  is 
about  as  one  hundred  to  one.  In  fact,  horned 
beasts  when  tied  up  on  board  ship,  in  getting 
their  halters  intertangled,  hooking  each  other 
badly,  and  falling  down  on  deck,  undergo 
torments  enough  to  curdle  the  blood  of  any 
humane  man  who  has  looked  at  them  in  this 
condition. 

As  for  tying  young  oxen  up  by  the  horns 
three  to  four  days  to  break  them,  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary,  or  if  it  is  so,  then  polled 
cattle,  haltered  like  a  horse,  could  be  broken 
in  just  as  welL  This  seems  to  me  a  piece  of 
cruelty.  Were  they  watered  and  fed  during 
this  time,  or  suffered  to  starve  ? 

Had  these  poor  animals  l>een  lightly  yoked 
when  six  to  twelve  mouths  old,  and  allowed 
to  run  round  thus  a  short  time  each  day  for 
several  days,  they  might  have  been  gently  and 
easily  broken.  This  accomplished,  hitch  them 
with  a  chain  to  a  small  log,  and  hitch  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  them  a  steady  horse  or  another  yoke 
of  cattle,  and  thus  they  will  be  soon  well  bro¬ 
ken.  Continue  this  occasionally  until  old 
enough  to  do  a  fair  day’s  work,  and  no  trouble 
will  ever  be  experienced.  A.  B.  Allen. 

Galloway  Grade  Cattle  in  Extra  Demand. 

We  bear  that  one  firm  of  breeders  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  Territory,  are  raising  about  500  calves 
this  season  got  by  Polled  Galloway  bulls. 
These  are  of  a  black  color  generally  and  horn¬ 
less,  like  the  Angus,  but  are  not  so  high-bred, 
nor  of  so  large  a  size.  These  bulls  will  do 
well  to  make  a  first  cross  on  the  small  native 
cows  of  the  W estem  plains,  and  the  females 
of  this  cross  can  then  be  successfully  and  pro¬ 
fitably  bred  to  the  larger  Angus  males,  or 
even  to  Short- horn  or  Hereford  bulls,  and  still 
a  majority  of  the  calves  will  come  polled,  or 
with  small  horns  to  mere  nubbins.  Then 
when  heifers  of  this  cross  two  years  old 
go  back  to  the  Galloway  bulls,  the  produce 
will  make  steers  large  enough  to  ship  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  three  years  old.  The 
reason  Galloway  bulls  are  used  is  because  they 
can  be  bought  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
Angus. 


Pain} 


CHEESE  FOR  EXPORT  AND  CHIEF 
POINTS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


A  correspondent  from  Minnesota  inquires 
concerning  the  leading  points  to  be  observed 
in  manufacturing  cheese  for  export  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  most  popular  cheese  for  export  is 
the  cheddar.  It  is  from  14  to  15  inches  in 
diameter  and  from  10  to  12  inches  high.  It  is 


free  from  porosity,  firm  and  solid  in  texture, 
yet  is  mellow  and  plastic  when  o  piece  is 
pressed  between  tbe  thumb  and  finger.  Its 
flavor  is  clean,  mild  and  nutty,  and  its  meat 
is  rich  and  easily  dissolves  under  the  tongue. 

The  leading  characteristics  in  the  production 
of  fine  cheddar  are,  in  the  first  place,  good, 
sound,  whole  milk,  or  milk  containing  all  its 
cream,  and  free  from  any  filth  or  effensive 
odors.  It  is  then  set  at  a  low  temperature, 
say.  from  S2  to  84  degrees  Fahr,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  rennet  added  to  coagulate  the 
mass  in  from  40  to  60  minutes.  In  the  cheddar 
practice  the  curds  are  cut  and  broken  into 
fine  particles  that  heat  may  act  on  all  parts 
alike.  In  the  first  stirring  and  breaking  the 
curds  are  handled  very  carefully  and  this  part 
of  the  process  is  done  without  any  additional 
heat.  After  breaking,  heat  is  applied  and  the 
temperature  gradually  raised  to  98  or  100 
degrees,  according  to  circumstances  of 
weather,  etc.,  the  mass  meanwhile  being  care¬ 
fully  stirred.  It  is  then  left  at  rest  and  only 
occasionally  stirred  until  a  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible  change  towards  acidity,  is  indicated  in  the 
whey;  the  whey  is  then  immediately  drawn 
and  the  curds  allowed  to  develop  the  proper 
acidity  while  being  well  exposed  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  curds  are  now  ground  in  a  curd 
mill  and  salted  and  then  put  to  press.  In  the 
English  practice  the  curds  are  put  to  press 
before  salting  for  about  10  minutes  and  then 
taken  out  and  run  through  a  curd  mill,  when 
they  are  salted  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of 
the  best  salt  to  a  hundredweight  of  curds.  In 
the  American  practice,  the  curds  being  more 
moist  than  in  the  English  practice,  they  are 
salted  heavier — the  proportion  at  the  factories 
ranging  from  to  2}{  pounds  to  100  of  curd 
or  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 

The  principles  of  the  English  practice  (the 
main  parts  of  which  are  now  copied  by  first- 
class  factories  in  America)  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

1st.  Studying  the  condition  of  the  milk. 

2d.  Setting  at  a  temperature  of  from  78  to 
82  degrees  Fahr. 

3d.  Drawing  the  whey  early  on  the  near 
approach  of  acidity. 

4th.  Exposing  the  curd  for  a  long  time  to 
tbe  atmosphere  and  allowing  it  to  perfect 
acidity  after  the  whey  is  drawn. 

5th.  Putting  in  press  for  a  short  time  before 
salting  to  expel  surplus  moisture. 

6th.  Taking  it  from  press  and  grinding  in 
the  curd  mill  and  then  salting. 

7th.  Returning  the  curds  to  press  and  w  hen 
sufficiently  pressed,  removing  the  cheese  to 
the  curing  room  where  it  is  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  about  70  degrees  Fahr. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  all  the  details 
of  cheddar  manufacture,  as  this  would  have 
required  a  long  article.  I  have  only  alluded 
to  the  leading  principles  of  the  practice,  from 
which  cheese-makers  may  perhaps  draw  some 
useful  hints. 


CLOVER  HAY. 


J.  B.  LA5VES,  LL.D,,  F.RS. 


There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  clover  as  compared  with  other 
descriptions  of  hay  in  the  States  and  in  Eng. 
land.  In  the  States,  Timothy  always  com¬ 
mands  a  considerably  higher  price  than  clo¬ 
ver,  while  in  England  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 
The  following  quotation  of  prices  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  papers  published  in  the  States: 
Timothy,  85  cts. ;  mixed,  70  cts.;  all  clover, 
55  cts. ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  more 
clover  there  is,  the  less  it  is  valued. 

In  London,  it  may  be  said  that  unmixed 
clover  hay  will  command  a  price  20  per  cent, 
higher  than  Timothy,  or,  what  would  with  us 
be  called  meadow  hay,  and  I  am  here  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  best  qualities  of  each  class,  as 
clover  hay  suffers  more  from  wet  weather 
than  meadow  hay,  and  consequently  is  sooner 
deteriorated  in  quality. 

To  what  is  this  difference  in  the  estimated 
value  due? 

Our  system  of  making  hay  is  very  ’simple. 
When  cut  it  is  not  touched  till  it  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  two  or  three  days; 
it  is  then  turned  over  by  men  who  use  rakes 
for  the  purpose,  and  if  no  rain  fails,  in  about 
two  more  days  it  will  lie  ready  to  be  carted 
into  ricks.  The  system  of  hay-making  as  re¬ 
gards  clover,  is  to  move  it  about  as  little  as 
possible.  With  meadow  hay,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  those  districts  which  supply  the  best 
quality  for  the  London  market,  the  system 
pursued  is  never  to  leave  it  alone,  anil  for  this 
purpose  hay- making  machines  are  used.  A 
crop  of  clover  will  give  from  to  two  tons 
per  acre;  it  is  greatly  injured  by  rain,  as  the 
process  of  drying  the  crop,  by  continually- 
turning  it  over,  causes  the  leaves  to  fall  off. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  clover  hay  as 


food,  I  may  give  the  following  table,  which 
was  published  many  years  ago  : 

FOOD  CONSUMED  BY  SHEEP  TO  PRODUCE  100 
POUNDS  INCREASE  OF  LIVE  WEIGHT. 


Linseed  cake . 

Special 
Food.  lb. 
.  847 

Swedish 
Turnips,  tt. 
4779 

Total 

5126 

Outs . 

.  418 

4024 

4142 

Clover  hay . 

5172 

5510 

Oat  straw . 

8871 

8909 

There  was  no  limit  placed  on  the  sheep  with 
regard  to  the  hay,  straw,  and  turnips  they 
were  allowed  to  eat,  and  it  will  be  observed 
from  the  results,  how  much  they  appreciated 
the  clover,  aud  how  much  they  disliked  the 
straw.  When  calculated  upon,  the  dry  matter 
consumed  to  produce  the  100  pounds’  increase, 
the  clover  hay  and  turnips  gave  893  pounds, 
the  oats  823  pounds,  and  the  cake  863  pounds, 
while  the  straw  gave  1073  pounds;  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  good  clover  hay  is  an 
excellent  food. 

At  Rothamsted,  upon  the  land  under  ex¬ 
perimental  rotation,  where  clover  had  not 
been  grown  for  20  years,  we  took  the  follow¬ 
ing  crops  in  1874 : 

Tons.  Cwt. 

First  crop .  2  16 

Second  crop .  1  4 

Third  crop .  7^ 


4  TH 

This  produce  is  of  prime  quality,  and  a  year 
old  would  be  worth  at  tho  present  time  in 
London,  $175,  old  and  good  clover  hay  being 
very  scarce  this  year,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  wet  which  fell  in  the  Summer  of 
1880.  Hay  is  sold  in  London  by  the  load, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  ton  of  the  United 
States  The  price  quoted  is  $27  per  load,  and 
it  is  still  dearer  iu  Liverpool.  If,  therefore, 
clover  hay  can  be  produced  in  tbe  States  to 
suit  the  London  market,  it  would  appear  that 
a  trade  might  be  established  in  this  article. 

A  botanist,  writing  upon  clover  iu  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  men¬ 
tions  that  the  clover  grown  in  the  States  is  of 
a  coarser  quality  than  that  grown  in  Great 
Britain;  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  bulk  or  tbe  quality  of  the  plaut. 
From  1  %  to  two  tons  per  acre  at  one  cutting 
is  not  at  all  au  uncommon  crop  here,  and  no 
objection  would  be  made  to  the  quality  of  the 
hay,  provided  it  was  nob  injured  by  wet. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this 
great  difference  in  the  value  of  an  article  in 
common  use  in  both  countries,  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  directing  attention  to  the  fact  of 
its  existence. 

Rothamsted,  England,  April  12,  1882. 


COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  THE 
WHITE  BELGIAN  AND  WHITE 
RUSSIAN  OATS. 

I  notice  in  the  Rural  of  April  1,  that  F. 

K.  M.,  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  wishes  to  know 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  White  Belgian, 
White  Russian  aud  Canadian  Oats,  and,  as  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  the  two  first- 
named  varieties,  the  results  of  my  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  of  some  interest  to  F.  K.  M  , 
and  perhaps  to  several  others  w  ho  intend  sow¬ 
ing  these  varieties.  Before  going  further,  I 
must  say  that  I  know  of  no  variety  called 
Canadian,  grown  in  Canada,  the/ ef ore  I  am 
unable  to  say  anything  about  it.  I  procured 
from  the  original  introducers  a  small  sack  of 
the  White  Belgian  Oats  two  years  ago.  It 
contained,  as  nearly  as  I  can  say,  six  ounces, 
which  I  sowed  very  late  on  a  poor  piece  of 
ground  and  harvested  14  or  15  pounds  of  very 
good  oats,  much  better  than  the  seed  I  sowed. 
Then,  last  Spring,  I  sowed  the  14  pounds  cu  a 
fair  piece  of  ground  iu  good  time,  and  har¬ 
vested  a  few  pounds  less  than  10  bushels  of 
first-class  oats.  Tho  White  Belgian  Oats  with 
me  will  weigh  about  46  pounds  per  bushel — 
but  this  I  consider  the  best  oat-producing 
region  on  the  continent.  I  believe,  however, 
that  if  the  oats  were  pure,  they  would  weigh 
49  pounds  per  bushel.  Tho  straw  has  also 
greatly  improved  with  me.  I  have  also 
selected  the  bast  heads  and  grains  for  seed 
which  are  perfectly  pure, and  will  offer  iu  due 
time  through  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Rural  “Bell's  Improved  White  Belgian 
Oats.”  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the 
White  Belgian  Oats  is  that  all  stocks  offered 
now  are  considerably  mixed  with  two  other 
varieties. 

I  think  the  White  Belgian  Oats  will  yield 
fully  80  per  eent.  better  than  the  White  Rus¬ 
sian  Oats.  I  procured  one  peck  of  eight 
pounds  of  the  Russian  Oats  last  (Spring,  but 
the  yield  was  far  from  my  expectation  and 
the  heads  were  very  little  longer  than  those  of 
any  other  oats.  This  variety  has  better  straw 
than  the  White  Belgian,  which  is  its  only 
superior  characteristic.  It  is,  however,  an  . 
excellent  variety  and  much  better  than  the 
common  sorts.  I  will  sow  this  Spring  “  Bell’s 
Improved  White  Belgian  Oats,”  White  Bel¬ 
gian,  White  Russian,  Brize  Cluster,  Bell's  Per¬ 
fection,  Bell’s  Mammoth,  Board  of  Trade. 
Improved  Poland,  White  Zealand,  White 
Providence,  Washington,  New  Brunswick, 
Challenge,  and  two  or  three  other  kinds.  The 
best  oats  I  have  are  the  4 '  Prize  Cluster  ” 
weighing  50  pounds  per  bushel  and  “Bell’s  Per¬ 
fection,”  weighing  about  55  pounds  per  bushel. 
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The  White  Providence  is  also  an  excellent 
variety  and  has  the  thinnest  hull  of  any  oat  I 
know  of.  F.  K.  M.  can  not  go  wrong  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  White  Belgian  or  White  Russian 
either,  but  the  first  named  is  decidedly  pref¬ 
erable  with  me.  Robert  Bell,  J r. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


THE  PRESENT  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  NOT 
UNDULY  HIGH. 


I  believe  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  great 
shortage  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1881  have  raised 
the  price  of  wheat.  It  has  averaged  *1.28  in 
Chicago  for  “  cash  No.  2  Spring”  ever  since 
July  1st,  when  the  facts  of  the  great  shortage 
began  to  be  believed.  Whether  the  same 
grades  of  wheat  are  above  the  real  foreign 
price  is  an  open  question.  The  English  papers 
have  much  to  say  of  the  East  India  wheat  and 
of  supplies  from  other  non- American  sources; 
but  the  Millers’  Journals  reveal  the  fact  that 
it  is  very  inferior.  They  speak  of  "clay  pel¬ 
lets  in  this  wheat  almost  as  hard  as  stone " 
which  injure  both  the  mill  stones  or  rollers, 
and  the  flour;  and  of  the  absolute  need  of  in¬ 
venting  some  new  device  to  take  out  these 
pellets.  Our  supply  of  good  No.  3  wheat  is 
exceedingly  short,  and  if  the  English  and 
French  expect  to  buy  it  at  rates  to  compare 
with  those  of  low-grade  India  wheat  they  are 
mistaken.  The  fact  that  ocean  ships  and 
steamers  are  offering  a  premium  for  wheat 
"as  ballast,”  shows  that  our  stock  for  export 
is  very  short,  and  that  Europe  wants  more 
than  it  can  get.  Our  stock  may  prove  so  light 
that  foreign  demand  will  cease  to  fix  the  home 
price,  as  in  the  case  of  potatoes  and  apples 
now.  Wheat  is  lower  here  now  comparative¬ 
ly  than  any  other  kind  of  food.  Apples  and 
potatoes  are  $1.50  per  bushel.  Prime  cuts  of 
beef  are  higher  in  our  cities  than  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Corn  is  higher  in  proportion 
to  wheat  than  for  many  years,  and  even  oats, 
of  which  the  crop  was  large,  have  sympathized 
with  corn  and  got  above  the  relative  price  of 
wheat.  All  vegetables  are  higher  than  wheat 
in  proportion,  and  the  poor  cannot  fall  back  on 
palt  pork,  for  it  is  higher,  nor  the  rich  on  fresh 
beef  or  mutton  or  veal  or  fancy  meats  or  veg¬ 
etables,  for  they  are  all  higher.  In  point  of 
fact,  wheat  is  now  really  the  cheapest  article 
of  human  food  in  the  United  States,  and  Nos. 
3  and  4  wheat  are  about  as  cheap  to  feed 
to  stock  as  either  corn  or  oats.  I  cannot  see 
that  wheat  has  an  “  unduly  high  figure.”  As 
for  “  speculative  flurries”  the  average  month¬ 
ly  prices  in  Chicago  since  harvest  have  suff ered 
less  fluctuation  than  for  any  corresponding 
period  for  15  years,  as  the  complete  tables  of 
daily  prices  for  that  period  now  before  me 
show.  The  month  of  February  was  the  only 
apparent  exception. 

In  my  opinion  good  No.  3,  wheat  is  not  above 
the  facts  and  if  it  declines  materially  before 
July  it  will  be  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of 
these  facts.  W.  I.  Chamberlain. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


GARDEN  TALKS.— NO.  3. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


I  had  settled  down  quietly  to  read  The  Ru¬ 
ral  one  rainy  morning,  when  there  was  a 
knock  at  my  study  door,  aud  on  opening  it  I 
found  the  Squire  accompanied  by  a  prepos¬ 
sessing-looking  young  man  whom  he  intro¬ 
duced  as  his  nephew  Frank. 

“  This  boy  is  to  be  married  soon”  said  the 
Squire,  “  and  he  has  but  $1000  besides  his 
team  and  a  few  tools,  and  he  wants  to  ask 
your  advice  about  going  into  the  gardening 
business,  and  now  1  will  try  and  keep  still  and 
let  him  do  the  talking.” 

“  Suppose  you  tell  me  what  you  propose  to 
do,”  1  said,  addressing  Frank. 

“  I  shall  bo  glad  to  do  so  and  I  want  you  to 
advise  me  as  you  would  a  son,”  he  answered. 

‘•Go  on  and  tell  me  your  plans,  and  I  will 
advise  you  as  well  as  I  know  how,” 

“  The  Squire  has  told  you  what  my  means 
are,  but  I  may  add  that  I  have  good  health, 
and  am  not  afraid  to  work,  and  (with  a  blush) 
my  wife  will  do  her  part.” 

“  Good  so  far,  go  on!” 

"  I  am  offered  thirty  ncres  of  land  for  $30 
an  acre,  near  a  village  of  2,000  inhabitants, 
and  I  would  like  very  much  to  buy  it,  but  I 
huve  a  horror  of  debt,  and  feel  that  I  need 
some  advice.” 

“  Have  you  any  experience  in  gardening  ?” 
I  asked. 

“  Not  a  great  deal,  but  I  have  a  taste  for  it 
and  can  learu.  1  want  to  get  my  business  in 
such  shape  that  I  can  be  kept  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  Summer  and  Winter.” 

“  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  on  the 
farm  you  speak  of  ?” 

“  It  is  a  clay,  with  limestone  foundation, 
but  there  is  on  one  side  a  strip  of  warm  creek 
bottom  sheltered  on  the  north,  and  naturally 


underdrained  and  yet  high  enough  so  that  it 
is  never  overflowed.  This  will  be  a  good  place 
for  an  early  garden  and  for  hot-beds,  and 
there  is  a  spring  upon  the  hillside  which  will 
furnish  water  for  irrigation.” 

:  Are  there  any  buildings  on  the  land  *” 

1  Yes;  not  what  we  would  like,  but  we  can 
get  along  with  them  for  some  years.” 

“What  chance  have  you  to  get  manure  ?”  I 
asked. 

The  very  best;  there  are  several  livery 
stables  in  town,  and  the  road  is  good,  so  that 
I  can  draw  it  out  even  in  wet  weather,  and  it 
can  be  bought  cheap.” 

One  question  more — are  there  schools  or 
manufactories  in  the  town,  so  that  there  are 
boarding  houses  to  supply  and  a  class  of 
workingmen  to  be  fed  ?” 

“Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  for 
marketing,  for  the  population  of  the  village 
is  largely  made  up  of  non-producers.  Now, 
what  had  I  better  do  i” 

“  I  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  you  to 
make  the  purchase,  and  if  you  are  industrious 
and  prudent  and  keep  your  health,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  you  will  succeed,  and  your  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  likely  to  double  in  value  in  ten 
years.  I  would  advise  yon  to  pay  only  $300 
down,  so  as  to  have  $400  cash  capital  to  begin 
with.  I  would  invest  the  most  of  this  money 
in  good  milch  cows,  and  begin  a  system  of 
dairying  and  truck  farming.  I  would  not 
attempt,  at  first,  to  go  iuto  hot-bed  gardening 
or  to  attend  to  marketing  all  the  season ;  but 
begin  with  a  few  standard  articles  and  then 
increase  as  you  gain  experience  and  find  out 
what  your  soil  will  produce  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  what  suits  your  market.  At 
first  you  will  pasture  your  cows  perhaps,  but 
as  you  need  more  land  it  will  pay  you  to  adopt 
a  system  of  partial  soiling,  so  as  to  keep  your 
cows  in  the  stable  most  of  the  24  hours  and 
save  their  manure. 

I  would  begin  with  sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  Lima  Beans,  Nutmeg 
Muskraelons,  pickles,  cabbage  and  turnips — 
for  the  leading  crops.  1  would  grow  not  les8 
than  two  acres  of  the  corn,  one  half  an  early 
variety  planted  on  your  warmest  land  quite 
early,  and  the  other  one  of  the  large  varieties, 
either  Stowell  Evergreen,  or  Mammoth  Sweet, 
planted  about  J une  20th.  I  would  put  in  from 
three  to  five  acres  of  Irish  potatoes,  from  a 
fourth  to  a  half  acre  of  sweet  potatoes,  an 
eighth  of  an  acre  of  Lima  Beans,  and  about 
one- half  acre  each  of  Nutmeg  Melons  and 
cucumbers  for  pickles.  The  turnips  you  can 
grow  among  the  melons  and  cucumbers,  and 
you  can  grow  a  fine  lot  of  pumpkins  for  the 
cows  on  the  acre  where  the  early  sweet  corn 
grew.” 

“Are  these  all  the  crops  you  would  have 
me  grow?”  asked  Frank. 

No,  I  would  advise  you  to  experiment 
with  others  on  a  small  scale.  I  would  begin 
with  early  peas,  onions,  beets  both  for  table 
and  stock,  Hubbard  Squashes,  and  would  also 
make  a  start  with  strawberries  the  first  season. 
Keep  a  daily  record  of  planting  and  market¬ 
ing,  and  also  an  account  of  the  expense  and 
income  for  each  crop.  It  will  be  invaluable 
to  you  in  the  future.  Whenever  you  find  a 
crop  that  pays  well,  stick  to  it,  and  push  it  all 
that  it  will  bear.  If  you  can  market  profit¬ 
ably  more  than  I  have  recommended  of  any 
pat  ticular  thing,  increase  it.” 

“  How  shall  I  find  customers  for  the  vege¬ 
tables  when  they  are  grown— shall  I  sell  them 
at  the  groceries?" 

“I  would  not  advise  you  to  do  so;  there  will 
be  too  much  expense  and  loss  to  you,  and  then 
many  of  your  customers  wifi  get  stale  vege¬ 
tables.  Y ou  ought  to  supply  families  diree  tly 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  deliver  the 
vegetables  at  their  houses.  It  will  be  a  little 
awkward  at  first,  but  you  will  soon  get  a 
route  established  and  your  customers  will 
expect  you  and  will  often  give  you  their 
orders  in  advance.  Be  sure  to  always  give 
good  measure,  never  put  the  best  ou  top,  and 
be  obliging.  In  short,  cairy  out  the  principle 
of  the  Golden  Rule.” 

“  Why  do  you  recommend  the  dairy  business 
in  connection  with  it  ?”  asked  Frank. 

“  For  several  reasons.  You  will  need  a  lit¬ 
tle  income  from  the  start  which  your  cows 
will  give  you.  Then  you  cannot  occupy  all 
your  land  in  gardening  for  some  time;  your 
cows  will  furnish  considerable  manure,  and 
the  waste  of  the  garden  will  help  to  keep 
them.  It  may  be  that  in  a  few  years  you  will 
have  capital  and  experience  so  that  you  will 
want  to  cultivate  all  your  land  and  dispense 
with  the  dairy  part;  but  for  the  present  I 
think  it  best  to  advise  the  two.” 

“  Well,  Frank,  do  you  think  you  can  make 
it  j”  asked  the  Squire,  as  I  finished  speaking. 

“Yes,  I  believed  so  before;  but  my  plans 
were  not  definite,  but  I  begin  to  feel  now  as 
though  I  knew  how  to  begin.” 

“It  is  time  to  go,” said  the  Squire,  and  they 
both  bade  mo  good  morning. 

I  like  the  stuff  Frank  seems  to  be  made  of, 
and  if  I  live  ten  years  I  expect  to  see  him  a 
successful  business  man  with  his  property  paid 
.  for  eTid  greatly  ipiproved.  I  shall  keep  an 


eye  on  him  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  my 
own  experience  occasionally. 


The  Editor,  (page  122),  alluding  to  the  Por- 
tulaca,  asks,  “  Has  Horticola  ever  observed 
that  the  colorof  the  flower  as  well  as  its  varie¬ 
gation  (when  striped),  can  be  determined 
quite  accurately  by  the  color,  stria tions,  etc,, 
of  the  stems  of  the  plant?”  In  selecting 
plants  from  self-sown  seed  I  have  observed 
this  association  of  color,  and  made  use  of  it, 
but  in  the  variegation  the  editor  is  in  advance 
of  me.  I  must  thank  him  for  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  interesting  fact,  as  will  doubtless 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural.  And 
now  if  we  could  only  tell  the  double  flowers 
in  a  similar  way,  what  a  blessing  it  would 
sometimes  be. 

[As  Horticola  knows,  they  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  shape  of  the  bud  as  easily  as 
those  of  a  pelargonium. — Eds  ] 

I  am  indebted  to  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Wilder, 
for  a  copy  of  what  might  be  called  a  mono¬ 
graph  of  the  “  Rise  and  Progress  of  Horti¬ 
culture  in  Boston  and  its  Vicinity.”  Like 
every  thing  ho  does,  it  is  brimful  of  interest 
and  information,  and  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  horticulture  in  one  of 
its  greatest  strongholds  in  this  country,  and 
this,  too,  by  a  man  who  has  entered  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  the 
mantle  of  youth  had  fallen  on  his  shoulders, 
and  long  may  he  yet  live  to  wear  it. 


In  what  respect  does  the  Gen.  Garfield  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  original  Feejee  Island  Tomato  ? 
As  to  its  size  or  weight,  specimens  of  the  Fee¬ 
jee  weighing  two  and  three  pounds  each  were 
exhibited  in  New  York  city  thirty  years  ago 
or  more;  but  they  were  great  coarse,  ribbed, 
warty  things,  just  like  the  portrait  of  the 
Gen.  Garfield  in  the  Rural.  Next  came 
Lester’s  Perfected,  which  was  only  the  Feejee 
toned  down  a  little.  We  hardly  want  to  go 
backward  so  many  years  in  the  march  of  im¬ 
provement.  What  would  really  be  acceptable 
would  be  a  tomato  as  good  as  the  Acme  and 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  if  only  half  the 
size,  but  no  more  so  called  Gems. 

Horticola. 

- - — 

RAYS. 


The  Briar  Rose  (Rubus  roiaefolius)  was  at 
one  time  quite  a  popular  plant,  especially  as  a 
winter -blooming  room  plant ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  faded  mostly  out  of  sight,  except  among 
old-fashioned  people,  who  love  things  for  what 
they  are.  I  have  grown  it  for  many  years, 
and  have  it  in  bloom  now,  and  its  pure,  white, 
double  flowers  are  very  pretty.  It  will  sur¬ 
vive  a  mild  Winter  around  New  York,  but  I 
have  usually  found  it  necessary  to  cover  it 
with  leaves  or  litter,  and  not  always  with  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  chiefly  valuable,  however,  as  a 
winter-blooming  plant,  and  should  therefore 
be  grown  in  pots.  Every  two  years,  or  even 
annually,  it  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  pot 
in  the  Spring,  and  divided.  Young  plants 
bloom  better  than  old  ones.  It  is  subject  to 
red  spider,  and  should  be  frequently  syringed. 
In  other  respects  it  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow, 
and  does  best  in  a  moderately  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  is  the  plant  land  not  a  true  rose) 
about  which  a  lady  correspondent  asked  for 
information  some  time  back,  in  the  Rural. 
I  meant  to  allude  to  it  at  the  time,  but  it 
slipped  my  memory.  Seeing  the  plant  in 
flower  has  brought  the  subject  back  again. 
This  may  meet  the  lady's  eye  now,  and  will 
give  her  the  information  she  sought,  and  per¬ 
haps  be  useful  to  others. 


I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Farnell  that  the 
Epipbyllum  truncatum  is  very  pretty  worked 
on  the  Pereskia,  and  have  so  stated ;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  let  him  be  misled  and  go  over  to 
the  enemy  because  a  florist  in  New  Jersey 
says  it  is  “  worthless"  on  its  own  roots.  From 
my  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  who  makes 
the  assertion,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
think  that  ne  made  it  thoughtlessly.  I  have 
growu  Epiphyllums  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  finest 
and  most  satisfactory  plants  I  have  ever 
gTown  have  been  on  their  own  roots.  The 
finest  that  I  have  now  are  so  grown,  and 
there  is  always  a  flower  wherever  there  is  a 
place  for  a  flower  to  grow;  and  I  fully  believe 
that  nearly  every  person  of  good  taste  will 
say  that  those  grown  in  Nature’s  own  way 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  even 
when  out  of  bloom  ;  for  graceful  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  when  pendent  from  one  to  two  feet 
on  all  sides  of  the  pot.  I  am  going  to  let  Mr. 
Parnell  judge  of  this  matter  for  himself. 
When  the  weather  gets  warmer  I  will  send 
him  a  plant  started  as  it  onght  to  be  grown, 
and  will  only  ask  him  to  let  it  have  its  own 
way,  with  plenty  of  room  to  droop  at  its 
pleasure,  and  not  to  let  it  dry  up.  To  the 
reader  I  would  say,  buy  the  Epiphyllum 
worked  preferably  on  the  Pereskia  if  yon  buy 
it  worked,  but  do  not  be  afraid  of  buying  it 
on  its  own  roots.  I  believe  that  more  Epi- 
phyliums  die  for  want  of  water  than  from  an 
excess  of  it,  though  many  will  probably  not 
agree  with  me  on  this  point  ;  but  there  are 
many  mistakes  made  in  growing  this  plant. 

That  is  a  very  good  portrait  of  the  Dodder 
on  page  121.  Last  Summer  it  was  more 
abundant  than  I  baye  known  it  for  many 
years.  I  saw  streams  of  water  eight  to  ten 
feet  wide  which  the  Dodder  had  completely 
bridged  over.  Wl  at  an  odd-looking  thing  it  is  1 


Speaking-  with  friend  Hardey  (of  the  firm 
of  Thayer  &  Co.,  the  Laboratories,  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass,)  the  other  day  about  insect 
powder,  he  told  me  that  last  year  they  con¬ 
verted  some  three  tons  of  the  blossoms  of  Py- 
rethrum  cineraritefolium  into  Dalmatian  In¬ 
sect  Powder,  and  most  powerful  stuff  it  is. 
Last  year  Mr.  Allan,  an  ex-mayor  of  Key 
West  who  has  a  farm-garden  in  Southern 
Florida,  wrote  to  him  for  somethi  ng  that  would 
destroy  or  reduce  the  insect  pests  that  so  rav¬ 
aged  bis  garden  vegetables,  and  was  supplied 
with  some  of  this  Dalmatian  Insect  Powder. 
During  an  extended  trip  in  Florida  the  past 
Winter,  Mr.  Hardey  visited  him  and  beheld 
the  finest  patch  of  egg  plants  he  had  ever  seen, 
the  plants  having  from  12  to  18  fruits  apiece. 
These  fruits  were  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from 
the  fading  blossom  to  the  fully  swelled  egg, 
and  the  plants  were  perfectly  healthy,  and 
free  from  any  insect  damages.  Mr.  Allan  at¬ 
tributed  the  exceptional  thrift  of  his  plants 
to  their  immunity  from  insects,  and  this  to  the 
use  of  the  Dalmatian  Powder.  He  applies 
the  powder  by  shaking  it  over  them  from  a 
tin  can,  perforated  at  the  end  like  a  pepper 
box;  but  Mr.  Hardey  says  that  it  may  be 
more  thoroughly  and  economically  applied  by 
means  of  bellows.  Last  year  this  powder  at 
wholesale  cost  40  cents  a  pound;  this  year  it 
may  be  a  little  cheaper,  because  last  season’s 
crop  of  blossoms  was  heavier  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  year’s. 

*  * 

Mr  Hardey  also  tells  me  that  the  Dalma¬ 
tian  Insect  Powder  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
rid  houses  of  mosquitoes  and  flies.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  dust  it  about  the  window  sills  and  on  the 
table,  but  he  says  the  quickest  way  is  to 
dust  a  little  of  the  powder  on  a  hot  shovel  or 
on  the  stove,  and  the  flies  leave  your  house 
very  quickly,  by  death  or  escape. 

*  * 

Mr.  Hardey  haB  also  prepared  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Pyrethrum  a  tincture  which  he 
thinks  may  be  serviceable  in  cases  where  the 
powder  is  impracticable,  but  on  account  of  the 
alcohol  it  must  be  diluted  if  used  as  an  insect¬ 
icide  on  plants.  Ha  made  but  a  little,  and 
that  by  way  of  experiment,  and  for  bis  own 
use ;  he  meant  to  have  taken  it  to  Florida  to 
rub  on  his  skin  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  away, 
but  like  many  another  good  boy,  he  went 
away  and  forgot  it.  He  is  to  let  me  have 
some  to  try  on  my  plants,  when  I  hope  to  re¬ 
port  results  in  future. 

*  * 


As  Mr.  Parnell  and  Horticola  have  had 
something  to  say  about  Poinsettias,  I  want 
to,  too.  The  common  Poinsettia  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  decorative  plant  in  warm  green¬ 
houses  during  the  early  part  of  the  Winter ; 
the  double  Poinsettia  forms  a  succession.  The 
White  Poinsettia  is  not  white  enough  for  my 
liking.  As  window  plants,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  Poinsettias  may  prove  satis¬ 
factory;  but  as  general  window  plants  I 
should  say  they  are  useless.  But  what  glo¬ 
rious  out-door  shrubs  they  are  in  Southern 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  where  in  De¬ 
cember  to  January  they  are  a  blazing  mass. 
Did  any  of  you  ever  raise  Poinsettias  from 
seed  ?  I  have,  but  I  never  could  get  seedling 
plants  to  form  good  heads  of  bracts.  Seeds 
germinate  readily  and  the  seedlings  make 
good  blooming  plants  within  a  year. 

*  * 

Some  of  my  Spring  bulbs  are  up  and  others 
appearing,  and  again  I  am  convinced  that  the 
annual  mulching  of  leaves,  straw  or  rank  lit¬ 
ter  over  beds  of  jonquils,  tulips,  hyacinths 
and  the  like,  is  worse  than  useless.  Before 
the  frost  has  left  us  these  early-starting  plants 
begin  to  grow  up  through  the  mulching, 
which,  on  being  removed,  leaves  the  bleached 
sprouts  an  easy  prey  to  drying  sunshine  and 
searing  winds.  My  own  plan  in  the  case  of 
accepted  hardy  bulbous  plants,  is  to  clean 
and  open  the  ground  about  them  in  the  Fall , 
and  then  apply  a  mulching  of  well  rotted 
manure  which  I  mean  is  to  stay  there  perma¬ 
nently.  The  sprouts  come  up  in  Spring 
through  the  manure  as  through  the  earth  ; 
the  manure  nourishes  them  and  in  Summer 
acts  as  a  mulching  to  keep  the  ground  cool, 
moist  and  open  through  the  season. 


Cytisus  Canariensis  is  the  name  of  that  yel 
low  broom  so  much  grown  as  thick  little  bush¬ 
es  in  pots  by  the  florists,  A  variety  of  it 
called  raoeiuosa,  ia  usually  regarded  as  an 
improvement  upon  the  old  form,  but,  really, 
so  thick  and  bushy  does  the  old  form  grow, 
and  such  a  dense  profusion  of  blossoms  does 
it  bear,  that  it  has,  in  the  meantime  at  any 
rate,  eclipsed  in  public  favor  the  newer  form 
which  is  of  bolder  habit  and  brighter  color. 
Still  I  like  racemosa  better  than  the  old  one. 
Both  are  good  house  plants.  Grow  them  on 
in  pots  in  fibrous,  rich,  loamy  soil;  plunge  the 
pots  iu  the  ground  in  the  garden  during  the 
Summer  months,  and  winter  them  indoors. 
They  will  winter  well  enough  in  a  light,  frost¬ 
proof  cellar,  providing  the  earth  in  the  pots 
is  never  allowed  to  become  dry.  They  do 
not  like  a  high  temperature  or  a  dry  atmos" 
phere. 


a  tall  belt  of  evergreens  50  feet  east  of  them, 
that  entirely  protected  them  from  the  sun’s 
rays  till  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  They  lost 
their  leaves,  and  six  inches  of  the  points  of 
some  of  the  limbs  are  frost-killed,  but  they  are 
now  growing  vigorously,  demonstrating  the 
practicability  of  raising  oranges  anywhere  in 
the  great  valley  of  interior  California  which 
is  colder,  and  more  frosty  than  the  foot-hill 
regions,  by  simply  protecting  themjfrom  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  after  severe  freezing. 

Fresno  Co.,  Cal.  W.  A.  8a.ni>icrs. 


THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE  AND  ITS 
CRITICS. 


In  the  Rural  of  March  18th,  appears  an 
article  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Campbell  on  “Some  of 
the  Newer  Grapes”  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
“  Niagara  ”  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he 
intends  to  “  damn  it  with  faint  praise.” 

If  this  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
had  Baid  unkind  things  of  it,  with  the  same 
evident  intention,  no  notice  would  have  been 
taken,  but  as  he  never  misses  an  opportunity 
to  give  it  a  “  stab  in  the  back,”  in  justice  to 
the  sterling  merits  of  the  Niagara,  and  in 
justice  to  the  American  grape  growers,  and 


8.  B.  PARSONS. 


This  orange  has  a  well  sustained  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  finest  in  the  world.  Travelers 


I  argue  iu  this  way  : — If  with  that  old  hoe 
a  man  can  do  but  four-fifths  as  much  work  in 
a  day  as  he  can  with  a  new  one,  labor  costing 
$1.50  per  day  and  anew  hoe  05  cents,  at  the 
end  of  two-aud-a-balf  duys'  work  I  am  a  loser 
by  using  the  old  hoe,  even  if  it  did  not  cost 
me  anything.  If  you  would  have  good  work 
and  quick  work,  have  good  tools  and  keep 
them  clean. 


Mr.  Williams,  page  213,  thinks  I  may  be 
mistaken  regarding  the  hardiness  here  of  the 
Bermuda  Grass.  I  have  it  here.  I  keep  a 
piece  of  it  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  Winter, 
and  plant  it  in  Spring,  It  grows  very  fast 
and  thick  and  spreads  into  a  broad  patch.  In 
the  Fall  I  lift  a  piece  as  before  to  winter  in 
t  ie  greenhouse,  and  leave  the  big  patch  to 
the  mercy  of  tho  season,  and  iu  the  Spring  1 
have  never  been  able  to  find  a  living  morsel 
of  the  grass  in  the  outside  patch.  Our  se¬ 
verest  weather  is  about  10  °  below  zero,  but 
our  Winters  are  long  ;  our  land  is  heavy  and 
clayey.  Last  August  I  beheld  at  St.  Louis, 
Bermuda  Grass  that  lived  out  there  over 
winter,  and  their  previous  Winter  was  more 
intensely  cold  than  was  ours,  but  ours  much 
the  longer.  Leon. 

fWe  are  very  glad  to  get  the  above  bit  of 
information  respecting  Bermuda  Grass.  Our 
patch  left  out  at  the  Rural  Farm  is  quite 
dead  iu  so  far  as  we  can  discover. — Eds.1 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  GROWING  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


The  Riverside  Navel  Orange. 

* 

This  orange  takes  its  name  from  the  peculiar 
indentation  of  the  calyx  or  blossom  end  of 
the  fruit.  It  is  entirely  seedless.  The  core, 
or  what  is  the  core  in  other  oranges,  usually 
found  in  the  center  of  the  fruit,  and  contain¬ 
ing  the  seed,  is,  in  the  Navel,  attached  to  the 
rind  at  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  seeds,  ami  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the 
skin  as  always  to  peel  off  with  it,  leaving  a 
small  cut  in  the  end  of  the  peeled  orange. 
The  picture  shows  the  fruit  rather  smaller 
than  it  is  usually  seen  here.  It  is  of  uniform¬ 
ly  large  size,  of  beautifully  even  color,  re¬ 
fined  surface,  rich,  very  juicy;  fine- flavored 
flesh,  in  short,  the  best  orange  grown  in  our 
very  fruitful  State. 

Orange  Culture. 

I  am  writing  from  the  geographical  center 
of  California,  a  dozen  miles  from  the  foot¬ 
hills  out  on  the  level  plain  of  the  Valley. 
Oranges  are  grown  east  of  herein  the  lower 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  easily  as 
apples  or  peaches;  indeod,  there  are  many 
orchards  in  our  foot-hills  where  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  nectarines,  apricots,  pome¬ 
granates,  prunes,  plums,  sweet  cherries,  with 
a  choice  collection  of  berries  of  different  kinds, 
and  a  vineyard  of  raisin  grapes  are  growing 
beside  the  dense-foliaged  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  with  their  broad,  bright  evergreen, 
leaves,  and  golden  fruits,  making  one  of  the 
grandest  pictures  of  beauty  and  Eden-like 
arrays  of  products  that  can  be  imagined. 

Citrus  Fruits  and  Frosts. 

California  has  been  slow  to  develop  its 
capacity  for  producing  cirus  fruits.  We 
formerly  supposed  that  they  could  be  grown 
only  in  localities  entirely  frostless.  Then, 
when  the  great  value  realized  from  their  pro¬ 
duction  became  known,  we  depended  on  cover¬ 
ing  the  trees  in  Autumn 


nave  not  oeen  aoie  to  obtain  this  grape  upon 
any  conditions  consistent  with  decent  self- 
respect,  consequently  1  dou’t  think  much  of  it.” 
Now  the  public  should  know  that  Mr.  Camj>- 
bell  is  first  of  all  a  grower  und  seller  of  grape¬ 
vines,  and,  very  naturally  and  properly,  de¬ 
sires  to  obtain  a  stock  of  all  the  new  varieties, 
that  he  may  grow  plants  and  sell  them,  thus 
making  money  out  of  their  dissemination. 
With  this  we  shall  find  no  fault,  but  when  he 
writes  for  the  public  and  sigus  Secfy  after  his 
name,  he  should  not  let  his  interest  in  the 
least  affect  his  likes  or  dislikes,  yet  in  the 
[  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  instance 
he  does  let  tho  fact  that  he  can’t  get  the 
Niagara  influence  him  to  say  things  which  are 
sure  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  grape,  and 
damage  the  owners,  and  which  if  not  true, 
are  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  and  injure 
grape  growers  by  inducing  them  to  reject  a 
truly  valuable  grape. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  pains  to  read  a  few 
of  Mr.  Campbell’s  many  articles  he  will  be 
convinced  that  Mr.  C.  persistently  “  grinds  his 
own  hatchet  ”  at  the  public  expense,  aud  that 
this  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  instance. 
In  other  words,  he  praises  what  he  has  to  sell 
in  unstinted  measure,  and  rarely  speaks  a  good 
word  for  what  he  has  not  an  interest  in.  As 
an  instance,  I  cite  the  Lady  Grape  which  was 
owned  and  brought  out  by  him.  No  new 
fruit  was  ever  more  continuously  or  loudly 
praised  than  this  variety  by  him ;  early  and 
late,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  every 
article  written  by  him,  and  in  every  address 
made  by  him  of  which  grapes  were  the  subject, 
he  was  unstinted  in  his  praiaa  of  the  Lady,  until 
the  public  came  to  think  perfection  had  been 
reached,  and  many  were  induced  to  invest  in 
it  at  large  prices;  and  yet,  candidly,  and  I  say 
it  carefully,  no  variety,  not  the  Champion 
even,  has  so  greatly  disappointed  the  grower. 

What  is  the  “  decent  self-respect  ”  that  one 
must  sacrifice  to  get  tho  Niagara?  The  owners 
put  it  out,  and  wait  for  115  per  cent,  of  the  pay 
for  it  until  produced  by  one  half  the  net  pro. 
ceeds  of  sales  of  fruit. 


The  Navel  Orange, — Our  illustration  of 
the  Navel  orange  is  merely  intended  to  show 
the  singular  feature  of  the  fruit  which  gives 
it  its  name.  This  seems  to  be  owing  to  an 
abnormal  growth  of  the  stigma  forming  a 
part  of  the  rind,  as  accurately  shown.  Those 
who  have  examined  the  growth  of  the  fruit 
from  the  blossom  can  tell  us  if  this  explana¬ 
tion  is  correct.  We  were  indebted  to  Mr.  B. 
K.  Bliss  for  the  orange  from  which  our  draw¬ 
ing  was  made.  It  was  grown  in  California, 
picked  before  it  was  fully  ripe  and  it  is 
smaller  than  the  average  size. 


now  we  know  that 
they  require  only  shade  from  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  Let  the  trees  thaw  out  in  the 
shade  aud  they’ll  stand  20 c  Fab.  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  past  Winter  was  the 
coldest  I  have  ever  known  in  California. 
We  had  103  frosty  nights,  beginning  at 
middle  of  October  und  ending  in  middle  of 
March.  Once  the  thermometer  was  down  to 
11°  Fab.  and  seven  times  down  to  12°  Fah 
— yet  I’m  now  looking  upon  a  group  of  orange 
trees  that  have  had  no  other  protection  than 


Of  course,  they  ask  the 
planter  to  take  good  care  of  vines  and  fruit, 


and  to  see  how  plainly  he  shows  that  it  is  not 
because  of  any  bad  qualities  in  grape  or  vine, 
but  because  he  does  not  like  the  way  iu  which 
it  is  heing  put  before  the  public.  If  he  does 
not  like  the  plan  adopted  by  the  owners,  he 
has  a  right  to  criticise  it  and  also  to  exercise 
the  right  of  all  free  Americans  and  “let  it 
alone;’’  but  when  he  attempts  to  prejudice 
people  against  it,  he  does  what  he  surely  has 
no  right  to  do  over  the  signature  of  “Secre¬ 
tary  ’’  and  what  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  remembering  the  story  of  the  fox  and  the 
sour  grapes.  J.  S.  Woodward. 

Secretary  Niagara  Grape  Co. 


THE  TKUTH  ABOUT  IT. 


LTitk  object  of  articles  under  this  heading  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  "humbugs"  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  Into  the  methods  of  dally 
country  routine  life.—  Eds.1 

IS  BEE-KEEPING  PROFITABLE. 


G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


As  much  error  and  prejudice  exist  in  the 
minds  of  many  as  regards  bee-keeping  as  a 
profitable  business,  I  will  give  the  readers 
of  the  Rural  some  facts  in  my  own  exper¬ 
ience,  and  wbat  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  in 
the  matter. 

My  crop  of  honey  produced  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1881  was,  most  of  it,  sent  to  commission 
merchants,  as  I  was  not  able  to  find  a  sale 
for  it  at  prices  which  I  thought  it  ought  to 
sell  for,  hence  the  present  time  finds  me  bear¬ 
ing  from  the  last  lot  which  closes  out  my 
entire  crop.  The  most  of  my  cr«p  was  ship¬ 
ped  in  lots  of  about  300  pounds  each  to  differ¬ 
ent  commission  men  in  New  York.  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  etc.,  and  sold  quickly  at  20 and 
22c  per  pound,  while  the  lot  just  closed  out, 
which  was  shipped  to  a  large  dealer,  together 
with  a  large  consignment  of  my  neighbors’ 
on  the  co  operative  plan  recommended  by 
some,  brought  from  12  cents  per  pound  up  to 
20,  thus  proving  that  the  co  operative  plan  is 
not  alw'uys  the  best. 

After  placing  the  amount  of  this  last  sale  on 
my  ledger,  it  wus  but  natural  that  I  should 
look  over  the  debit  and  credit  columns  to  see 
what  my  b.’es  bad  paid  me  lor  rny  season’s 
labor.  After  footing  up  the  whole  receipts, 
and  deducting  therefrom  the  expenses  incur¬ 
red  by  t  he  bees,  1  find  I  have  an  average  profit 
of  120.08  for  each  colony  1  had  in  the  Spring. 
Thus,  it  w  ill  he  seen,  il  a  person  can  care  for 
100  colonies  of  bees  (and  it  is  done  by  many 
of  our  practical  apiarists),  it  will  give  an  in¬ 
come  of  $2,003,  a  year.  But  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  suppose  we  call  it  00  colonies,  these 
will  give  a  salary  of  $1481,50.  1  will  admit 
that  the  season  of  1881  was  better  than  an 
average  one  for  honey  in  this  locality,  and 
therefore  to  be  6ure  and  not  get  our  figures 
too  high,  we  will  take  off  $481.50  from  the 
above,  when  w  e  have  left  $1000  as  an  average 
yearly  income  for  one  person.  As  proof  that 
the  above  is  not  overdrawn,  I  will  say  that  I 
have  cleared,  on  an  uve rage,  over  $1000  from 
my  bees  each  year  for  the  past  nine  years 
with  an  average  of  less  than  50  colonies  each 
year. 

That  bee  keeping  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  pursuit  in  life  I  firmly  believe, 
and  the  cause  w  hy  so  many  fail  in  it  is  that 
they  do  not  properly  attend  to  it.  Men  w  ill 
givu  their  cattle  and  horses  the  best  of  care, 
but,  when  it  comes  to  the  bees,  they  let  them 
take  care  of  themselves,  with  the  exception  of 
hiving  swarms  and  putting  on  and  taking 
off  boxes.  What  would  they  expect  from 
their  cows  if  treated  in  that  way  1  The  keep¬ 
ing  of  cows  means  milking  twice  a  day  tor  at 
least  210  days  out  of  the  year,  and  feeding 
them  three  times  a  day  for  180  days  to  say 
nothing  about  cleaning  stables  and  other  work 
necessary  to  carry  on  a  dairy.  When  men 
are  willing  to  thus  care  for  bees,  they  will 
find  they  will  give  a  greater  profit  than  can 
be  obtained  from  cows,  or  any  other  branch 
of  rural  industry.  Beekeeping  means  work, 
energetic  work,  “a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place,”  and  to  know  how  to 
do  things  just  at  the  right  time  and  iu  the 
right  place,  If  we  would  make  it  profitable. 
We  f  Iso  want  the  best  bees,  the  best  bee¬ 
hive,  and  all  the  modern  appliances,  just  as 
our  enterprising  dairymen  would  have  the 
best  breed  of  cows  and  the  best  utensils  to 
care  for  the  milk.  Also,  a  man  must  have  a 
liking  for  the  busiuess.  No  man  will  ever 
make  bee  keeping  profitable  who  had  rather 
lounge  about  a  country  store  or  tavern  than 
lie  at  work  in  hfsapiary.  In  fact,  a  person  will 
not  succeed  in  any  business  unless  he  has 
enough  love  for  his  calling  in  life  to  induce 
him  to  be  diligent  and  faithful  thereto. 
“Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business, 
he  shall  stand  before  kings  ”  was  what  King 


Solomon  said  to  bis  son,  and  the  saying  is  as 
true  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  If  a  person  is  not 
willing  to  spend  time  on  his  bees  which  they 
require,  he  had  better  keep  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness;  for  sooner  or  later  he  will  become  dis¬ 
gusted  with  it,  if  it  is  undertaken  with  the 
idea  that  “  bees  work  for  notbiug  and  Board 
themselves.” 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


A  Hand  Sheaf-binder, 

Having  some  time  since  read  in  the  Rural 
an  article  on  the  waste  of  grain  from  making 
bands  of  the  straw,  I  was  led  to  think  w  hether 
an  improvement  could  not  be  made  on  this 
mode  of  binding  grain  by  hand.  I  therefore 
hit  upon  a  plan  of  binding  with  a  string  and 
a  piece  of  inch  board  three  inches  square.  On 
trial  I  found  that  I  could  bind  a  bundle  in 
less  than  half  the  time  the  old  mode  of  binding 


STANCHIONS. 


It  is  both  pleasing  and  profitable  to  read 
the  experiem  e  and  suggestions  of  Col.  Curtis, 
but  in  a  late  Rural  he  seems  to  crowd  pretty 
hard  against  the  stanchion.  I  fear,  if  he  were 
a  cow,  he  would  break  his  neck. 

The  stanchion  certainly  has  good  points 
enough  to  merit  a  championship.  Cattle  are 
not  the  particular,  sensitive  beings  they  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be.  Give  them  their 
bellyful  of  respectable  food,  and  little  care 
they  whether  “  school  keeps  ”  or  uot.  They 
will  often  stand  out  in  the  mud  half-knee  deep 
amid  a  blinding  sno  tv  or  pelting  rain  when 
there  is  a  dry  shed  within  two  feet  of  them. 
This  indicates,  I  think,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
that  whatever  loss  arises  from  such  treatment 
is  caused  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  elements 
outside  and  uot  from  any  inward  irritation, 
or  mental  uneasiness. 

But  to  return:  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
stanchion  is  the  very  best  fastening  for  cows; 
but,  properly  constructed,  it  is  the  best  that  the 
average  farmer  or  dairyman  can  devise. 

1st.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical.  The 
premises  that  I  purchased  here  n  year  ago 
contained  stable  room  for  five  cows.  I  fitted 
it  with  stanchions  with  little  outlay,  and  it 
accommodates  twelve  with  ample  room  for 
feeding  aud  milking,  thus  saving  the  expense 
of  a  new  barn  or  shed. 

2d.  There  is  much  time  saved,  as  they  can 
be  fastened  and  unfastened  so  much  more 
quickly  and  the  work  can  be  left  to  a  boy  or 
woman  if  the  “boss”  is  absent.  This  would 
be  of  great  importance  in  case  of  a  fire.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  expect  to  burn  up,  but  we 
may,  and  in  such  a  case  the  suaps  or  knots 
would  be  sure  to  be  out  of  order,  aud  the 
jacknife  in  the  other  pants'  pocket  in  the  closet 
up- s*  airs. 

3d.  They  are  economical  of  feed.  Cattle 
wTill  eat  almost  anything  placed  before  them 
in  stanchions,  much  of  which  they  would  pull 
under  their  feet  if  fed  in  common  mangers. 

4th.  They  are  economical  as  to  bedding. 
Cows  can  be  kept  cleau  without  any  bedding 
if  necessary;  but  I  prefer  to  give  them  plenty. 

5th.  They  are  neat  and  clean.  In  them, 
cows  can  be  kept  without  a  particle  of  filth 
attaching  to  them — a  point  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  dairyman. 

’  0th.  They  are  complete  cow  tamers.  Last 
Summer  I  bought  two  cows  that  were  so  wild 
and  vicious  that  their  owners  were  letting 
their  calves  run  with  them.  They  were  too 


took.  There  is  therefore  a  great  advantage 
iu  binding  by  this  new  mode.  A  set  of  these 
binders  would  last  a  long  time  and  the  expense 
would  be  but  a  trifle.  The  sketch,  Fig.  135. 
shows  that  the  grain  can  be  unbound  as  quickly 
as  the  ordinary  band  can  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
The  thing  is  lot  patented.  John  Burdltt. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[A  knot  holds  the  cord  in  the  hole  made  by 
an  augur,  at  any  desired  length. — Eds.] 


5Lvbotiat 

Ultra  l. 

EXOCHORDA  GRANDIFLORA. 


Horticola’s  remarks  on  Exochorda  grand- 
iflora,  in  a  late  Rural,  are  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  to  help  bring  this  beautiful  shrub  into 
notice,  and  it  is  deserving  of  all  the  praise  that 
may  be  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  of  good  habit, 
and  the  plant  itself  is  quite  attractive,  but 
when  laden  with  its  beautiful  flowers  in  early 
Summer  it  is  indeed  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
its  equal  is  seldom  seen  among  hardy  shrubs. 
The  propagation  is  not  as  easy  as  in  case  of 
most  shrubs,  still  it  is  not  difficult  if  under¬ 
stood;  certainly  not  enough  so  to  justify 
growers  in  asking  the  prices  of  the  present 
day.  The  easiest  method  is  by  the  whip-graft¬ 
ing  on  a  piece  of  the  root,  the  same  as  working 
apples.  The  best  time  is  in  the  latter  part  of 
Winter;  then  pot  at  once  and  place  in  a  house 
where  the  temperature  is  about  50  deg.  at 
night  and  00  deg.  in  the  day,  and  shade  from 
the  sun’s  rays  so  as  not  to  start  the  tops  too 
soon.  As  soon  as  growth  has  commenced  the 
plants  should  have  a  warmer  position  and  the 
shading  should  be  dispensed  with.  Propaga¬ 
tors  will  know  about  when  this  should  be  done. 


J  urns;  ton  Harvester  Co.’s.  Automaho  Twink  Bivder. — Fig.  136. 


wild  to  milk.  After  a  few  days’  rebellion  in 
stanchions,  they  quietly  settled  down  to  the 
true  life  business  of  the  cow. 

7th.  In  stanchions  cows  possess  a  feeling 
of  safety  no  where  else  found.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  this  manifested  when  some  ugly-tem- 
pered  one  slams  her  head  around  to  strike  her 
neighbor,  but  cannot  quite  hit  her. 

8th.  Cattle  grow  and  fatten  well  In  them. 
A  cousin  who  keeps  all  his  cattle  in  stanchions, 
lately  sold  a  heifer,  two  years  old  past,  for 
beef,  for  $70.  and  the  buyer  cleared  seven 
dollars  on  her  then. 

Nowr  if  cows  as  completely  fulfill  their  mis¬ 
sion  with  health  and  vigor  while  in  stan¬ 
chions  as  elsewhore,  and  if  they  do  not  know' 
but  what  they  are  jus  happy  as  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  or  the  Prince  of  Asbantee,  why 
uot  let  them  indulge  the  blissful  illusion 

Washtenaw  Co.F  Mich.  W.  F.  Bird. 


When  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  plant  out  in 
a  good  piece  of  ground  and  cultivate  often 
through  the  Summer.  There  should  be  fine 
salable  plants  in  one  year,  at  least  as  large  as 
two-year-old  plants  of  ordinary  stock  from 
cuttings,  so  by  this  method  one  year  is  saved, 
which,  I  think,  nearly  balances  the  difficulty 
in  propagation. 

Fail*  Haven,  N.  J.  f.  mcm. 

- *-M - - 

la  It  Hardy? 

Several  trees  of  Purple  Fringe  have  been 
growing  iu  my  front  yard,  uninjured,  for 
ten  years,  but  a  row-  not  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  fpet  away,  and  on  ground  lower  by  six 
or  eight  feet,  is  killed  to  the  ground  by  every 
cold  Winter.  So  I  call  Purple  Fringe  hardy. 
Retinisporas,  Irish  aud  Swedish  Junipers, 
Japan  Quince,  all  the  climbing  and  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  .Althea,  Tamarix,  Clethora, 


and  many  other  shrubs  which  are  recommend¬ 
ed  for  this  latitude,  are  either  killed  or  badly 
injured  by  every  cold  Winter,  ouhigh  or  low 
ground,  and  these  I  should  class  as  tender  in 
this  locality.  We  must  draw  the  line  some¬ 
where,  and  why  not  make  those  plants  which 
are  apparently  uninjured  in  our  ordinary 
cold  Winters,  without  protection,  “  hardy,' 
and  such  as  require  protection  to  secure  per¬ 
fection  of  growth  in  ordinary  seasous,  “  ten¬ 
der  i"  While  an  extremely  cold  Winter  may 
injure  the  Suyder  Blackberry,  and  nearly  all 
the  raspberries,  yet  they  will  recover  and  can 
gejierallybe  relied  upon  for  a  crop;  but  Rog¬ 
ers's  Hybrid  Grapes,  Lawton  Blackberry,  and 
Brinckle's  Orange  Raspberry,  are  “  tender” 
because  it  would  require  an  exceptionally 
mild  Winter  to  secure  a  crop  of  fruit  from 
them  without  protection.  Now,  if  I  had 
known  what  plants  and  trees  were  hardy  by 
this  rule,  ten  years  ago,  as  well  as  I  do  now  , 
1  could  have  saved  several  hundred  dollars 
which  I  have  lost  in  experimenting  with 
those  which  are  classed  as  “  hardy.”  G.  w. 

Rock  Falls,  Ill. 


poultnj  Bart). 


Raising  Geese. — In  my  experience  in  rais¬ 
ing  geese  I  find  that  it  is  best  to  let  the  goose 
take  care  of  her  eggs,  not  remove  them  from 
the  nest;  nearly  every  egg  is  sure  to  hatch  in 
spite  of  the  old  theory  that  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  will  kill  the  goslings  in  the  shell.  I  man¬ 
age  by  prudent  feeding  to  keep  the  geese  from 
laying  until  all  danger  of  the  eggs  chilling  by 
leaving  them  in  the  nest  is  passed.  I  consider 
geese  the  most  profitable  in  the  poultry  line, 
and  the  most  easily  raised.  H.  J.  w. 

Millerton,  N.  Y. 

- - 

Fattening  Poultry. — In  fattening  chick¬ 
ens  and  fowls  I  shut  them  in  a  dark,  warm 
room,  so  arranged  as  to  give  them  light  long 
enough  to  eat  twice  a  day,  and  feed  them  corn 
meal  all  they  can  eat  and  no  water.  In  12 
days  they  are  nice  and  fat.  Turkeys,  I  let 
run  through  the  fields  and  feed  them  corn.  I 
think  they  do  better  on  Western  corn  than  on 
State.  If  any  reader  of  the  Rural  has  any 
better  mode  of  fattening  poultry  quickly  I 
would  very  much  like  to  hear  it.  j.  H.  H. 

Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 

- ♦■»♦ - 

To  Prevent  Chicken  Cholera.— Keep  the 
drinking  water  for  fowls  in  old,  rusty  iron 
vessels  and  occasionally  throw  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphur  and  quick  lime  into  the  vessels, 
and  do  not  let  them  get  filthy,  but  wash  them 
out  every  few  days.  I  have  practiced  this 
plan  for  25  years,  and  have  not  lost  25  fowls 
with  the  disease  in  all  that  time.  H.  M.  G, 

Clark  Co,,  Ark. 


3m.}iU'mcnts.  &c. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.’S  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  HARVESTER  AND  TWINE 
BINDER. 


This  binder  is  in  all  respects  self-operating, 
seizing  its  own  bundle  and  making  a  perfect 
separation.  Although  only  in  its  third  year, 
like  all  the  machines  put  out  by  the  Johnston 
Harvester  Co.,  Brockport,  N.  Y„  it  has  al¬ 
ready  made  a  good  reputation  for  itself  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  At  the  trial  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Thulston 
near  Derby,  August  6—10, 1881,  the  binder  did 
the  quickest  work  of  any  of  the  competing  ma¬ 
chines.  Its  third  plot,  consisting  of  2a.  Or 
lip.  of  tangled  oats  was  cut  and  bound  in  one 
hour  39  minutes,  and  its  fourth  plot,  consist¬ 
ing  of  half  an  acre  of  wheat,  in  twenty-four 
minutes.  In  the  first,  second  and  fourth  plots 
allotted  to  this  machine  it  did  not  miss  a 
single  3heaf,  and  where  any  sheaves  were 
missed  in  the  other  plots  it  was  found  to  arise 
from  defects  in  the  string,  the  knotting  appa¬ 
ratus  in  every  case  doing  its  work  with  unva¬ 
rying  perfection.  Only  one  knife  was  used 
throughout  the  trials,  and  it  was  not  the  best 
adapted  to  that  country,  being  a  serrated  one; 
had  a  smooth  one  been  used  the  machine 
would  have  done  even  much  better  than  it 
did.  The  machine  cut  and  bound  every  piece 
allotted  to  it  by  the  judges;  it  left  none  unfin¬ 
ished,  and  had  uot  a  single  breakage  from  be- 


NOTES  FROM  ARKANSAS. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  com¬ 
munication  from  this  point  dated  January  29, 
1882,  signed  “A.  P.,”  and  published  in  the 
Rural  of  February  35th.  While  many  of 
the  statements  therein  made  are  true,  they  are 
calculated  to  mislead  the  reader  and  do  great 
injustice  to  this  section.  One  would  suppose, 
from  a  perusal  of  the  letter  signed  A.  P., 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


that  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen 
him  and  others  are  in  consequence  of  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country, 
while  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth 
than  such  a  supposition.  The  facts  are  that 
last  year  was  an  unusually  dry  season  and 
here,  as  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  and  other  States, 
not  more  than  one-third  of  what  is  a  usual 
crop  was  raised,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
corn  and  many  other  articles,  as  in  Southern 
Illinois,  had  to  be  brought  to  this  section  from 
parts  where  kind  Providence  had  distributed 
the  “early  and  later  rains,”  and  the  husband¬ 
man’s  toil  had  been  rewarded  by  a  bountiful 
harvest.  Hence  the  high  price  of  corn  and 
provisions.  The  drought  and  short  crops 
cannot  be  charged  to  the  country,  for  they 
occur  everywhere  once  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  but  the  kind  Ruler  of  the  Universe  has 
so  ordered  that  short  crops  and  famines  do 
not  occur  all  over  the  world  at  the  same  time 
— there  has  always  been  an  Egypt  where  the 
destitute  could  buy  corn. 

The  statement  that  the  bogs  died  “  in  their 
beds”  here  from  starvation,  is  very  far  from 
the  troth.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  but  few 
farmers  had  corn  sufficient  to  fatten  their 
hogs,  and  many  killed  them  when  but  half 
fattened  on  that  accouut,  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  single  hog  died  from  starvation.  The  Win¬ 
ter  was  not  cold;  ice  did  not  form  at  any  time 
more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  ground  was  never  frozen  in  the 
timber  (this  is  a  timber  country),  and  hogs 
could  root  and  do  as  well  in  Winter  as  in  Sum¬ 
mer  time.  A  few  hogs  may  have  died  from 
disease,  as  they  do  in  other  States;  but  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  deaths  during 
last  Winter  will  not  average  two  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number.  As  I  said  before,  this  is  a 
timbered  country,  and  being  a  New  Yorker 
myself,  I  can  say  that  the  soil  is  as  rich,  if  not 
richer,  than  the  soil  of  that  State.  Hence, 
you  will  see  that  the  troubles  of  which  A.  P- 
complains  were  not  caused  by  the  poverty  of 
the  soil.  If  A.  P,  is  the  man  the  people  here 
suppose  him  to  be — and  all  of  his  statements 
goto  prove  him  to  be  the  man — he  has  left 
Arkansas  for  Arkansas’s  good.  He  proved  a 
failure  in  Illinois  as  he  has  here,  and  his  troub¬ 
les  have  ail  been  brought  upon  himself  through 
his  own  stubbornness  and  mismanagement. 
A.  P.  “gives  himself  away”  by  giving  the 
date  of  his  arrival  here,  and  an  invoice  of  his 
goods  and  chattels  and  money  paid  on  the 
“place  and  improvements,”  purchased.  He 
was  not  content  to  purchase  a  small  farm  with 
temporary  and  cheap  buildings,  but  must 
have  a  $500  farm  with  a  $3,000  house  upon  it. 
He  paid  out  all  of  his  money  as  first  payment 
upon  the  farm,  bought  a  span  of  mules  on 
credit,  and  mortgaged  both  horses  and  mules 
to  secure  payment,  and  went  to  the  stores  for 
credit  for  provisions  and  other  necessaries, 
paid  the  “  time  ”  prices — or  rather  agreed  to 
pay  the  time  prices  for  them,  which  is  from  25 
to  50  per  cent,  above  regular  cash  prices — and 
then  pitched  in,  to  “  s^ow  the  people  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  how  to  farm.”  He  refused  to  listen  to 
the  counsel  of  men  who  had  been  here  thirty 
years,  but  went  ahead  in  his  own  way,  and — 
as  he  had  done  before  elsewhere — proved  a 
failure  here,  gave  up  the  place  to  the  man 
from  whom  he  had  purchased  it,  compromised 
with  his  creditors,  and  left  for  Iowa. 

Now  for- a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  its  productions.  First,  the  soil  here 
is  about  as  productive  as  the  soil  of  New  York. 
Oats,  barley,  rye,  sweet  potatoes  and  toma¬ 
toes  produce  as  well  here  as  in  New  York,  if 
not  better.  In  small  fruits  the  strawberry, 
blackberry,  raspberry  and  gooseberry  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  twice  as  much  fruit  as  in  New 
York.  Peaches,  plums,  apricots,  apples,  nec¬ 
tarines  are  a  grand  success  here,  and  grapes 
of  almost  every  variety  grow  and  do  well  here 
without  Winter  protection.  Irish  potatoes, 
corn,  wheat,  and  melons  and  vines,  are  also 
grown  here.  Potatoes,  wheat  and  melons  not 
as  good  as  those  produced  in  New  York,  but 
corn  is  a  little  better.  Cotton,  which  is  not 
grown  in  the  North,  is  a  staple  product 
here,  and  about  as  many  acres  are  devoted  to 
cotton  growing  as  to  all  other  agricultural 
purposes.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better 
peach  and  strawberry  growing  country  in  the 
United  States  than  this  section  of  Arkansas, 
Strawberries  are  ripe  now,  and  are  being 
shipped  to  Northern  markets.  Peaches  will 
commence  ripening  the  last  of  May,  and  will 
continue  to  ripen,  according  to  variety,  until 
the  first  of  November.  This  gives  us  a  long 
season  for  eating,  shipping  and  drying  peaches. 
Apples  ripen  from  June  1  to  November.  We 
have  had  only  three  frosts  since  the  20th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  neither  of  them  killed  any  green 
plant — frost  could  only  be  seen  on  dry  straw, 
chips  and  boards  elevated  above  the  ground. 
Peaches,  apricots  and  almonds  are  larger  than 
quails’  eggs.  Rye  is  in  bloom,  and  oats  com¬ 
mencing  to  show  heads,  and  the  prospect  now 
indicates  an  abundant  crop  of  everything 
grown  here;  but  there  may  be  a  failure.  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant — and  some  have  resided 
here  nearly  forty  years— there  was  a  frost  on 


the  morning  of  May  6,  which  killed  all  tree 
fruits.  Peaches  then  were  as  large  as  hens’ 
eggs;  but  such  a  frost  will  probably  never 
occur  here  again  in  a  man’s  lifetime.  This 
frost  cut  off  the  fruit  crops  almost  entirely, 
and  the  dry  weather  shortened  the  corn  and 
cotton  to  one-third  of  the  usual  product,  caus¬ 
ing  the  high  prices  and  hard  times  complained 
of  by  A.  P. 

To  give  Rural  readers  an  idea  of  the  loss 
caused  by  the  frost,  I  will  state  that  within  a 
radius  of  20  miles  of  this  point  there  are  at 
least  300,000  bearing  peach  and  plum  trees, 
and  several  thousand  acres  cultivated  in 
strawberries.  A  man  who  cannot  live,  do  well 
and  make  money  here,  ought  to  emigrate  to 
Iowa.  Think  of  it — I  measured  last  week 
several  strawberries  which  exceeded  four 
inches  iu  circumference,  and  to-day  I  mea¬ 
sured  several  more  exceeding  five  inches  in 
circumference,  and  I  will  state,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  average  size  of  the  Monarch  and 
Crystal  City,  which  are  being  shipped  now 
from  this  point,  will  exceed  three  inches  in 
diameter — [in  diameter  ?  I  ! — Eds.]  l.  w.  b. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


New  York. 

Sterling,  Cayuga  Co.,  April  20. —  Our 
mild,  pleasant  Winter  has  been  followed  by  a 
still  pleasanter  Spring.  The  roads  are  dry 
and  in  good  condition  and  some  of  the  farmers 
are  “hauling  off”  their  remnants  of  last 
year’s  crops,  while  others  are  plowing,  ditch¬ 
ing,  and  making  preparations  for  putting  in 
the  new  ones.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
our  peach  crop  for  this  year  will  be  a  failure, 
there  is  to  be  a  large  area  set  to  peach  trees 
this  Spring.  Many  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
are  investing  largely  in  nursery  stock.  There 
probably  never  has  been  a  time  since  this 
country  was  settled  when  money  has  been  so 
plentiful  as  it  is  now,  the  unusually  good 
prices  for  farm  produce  having  made  “fore¬ 
handed  ”  many  a  farmer  who  had  before  been 
a  laggard  in  his  payments.  In  one  or  two 
instances  I  have  heard  of  money  that  was 
“  going  begging  for  four  per  cent  interest.” 
Within  the  last  year  or  two  onions  have 
become  one  of  our  staple  crops,  thousands  of 
bushels  having  boon  raised  on  land  before 
considered  worthless.  Potatoes  are  usually 
an  excellent  crop  here  and,  being  shipped 
directly  to  Philadelphia, generally  bring  a  good 
price:  at  present  they  are  $1.;  wheat,  $1.32; 
oats,  48c. ;  butter,  30  to  35c.  E.  k.  b, 

Ohio. 

Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  April  21. — Peaches 
are  not  hurt  hereabouts.  We  shall  have  a 
large  crop  of  apples.  Wheat  looks  well. 
Farmers  have  their  gardens  made,  as  a  rule, 
and  are  now  very  busy  putting  in  their  main 
crops.  M.  J.  E. 

Virginia. 

Mosstngford,  Charlotte  Co.,  April  19. — 
The  frost  of  April  11  and  12  totally  destroyed 
peaches  in  this  section.  Winter  wheat  and 
oats  are  looking  better  than  for  years  at  this 
time.  Tobacco  plants  in  a  very  doubtful  con¬ 
dition.  w.  P.  D. 

Washington  Territory. 

Vancouver,  Clarke  Co.,  April  15. — In  this 
county  farm  lands  fully  improved  are  worth 
from  $20  to  $40  per  acre.  I  do  not  think  any 
good  land  fully  cleared  can  be  purchased  for 
less  than  about  $20  per  acre.  The  principal 
part  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  timber  land, 
chiefly  fir  with  vine,  maple,  tamarack,  alder, 
etc.,  in  the  undergrowth.  This  land  may  tie 
bought  from  $2.50  per  acre  upwards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  location,  or  may  be  taken  up  in  many 
places  under  the  homestead  and  preemption 
laws.  1  am  of  opinion  that  timber  land  may 
be  bought  for  $2.50  per  acre  and  that  the  tim¬ 
ber  which  can  be  cut  therefrom  and  sold  for 
fuel  at  about  $3.50  per  cord  will  pay  for  clear¬ 
ing  the  land.  Land  that  is  fully  cleared  and 
in  cultivation  is  held  at  a  good  price.  Farms 
of  100  acres  are  advertised  for  sale  at  times  at 
various  prices  according  to  location  and  im¬ 
provements.  A  farm  of  160  acres  half  in  tim¬ 
ber,  half  cleared,  with  house,  barns,  orchard, 
etc.,  may  often  be  bought  for  about  $2,000. 
The  location  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
price  as  a  few  miles  more  or  less  from  the 
market  make  a  big  difference,  as  the  roads  in 
this  county  are  generally  very  poor.  We 
have  no  railroads  yet  within  the  county 
limits,  but  river  transportation  is  conveniently 
near.  Win -at  is  now  quoted  in  the  local  papers 
here  at  $1.00  per  bushel.  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  quotations  are  $1.65  to  $1.75  per 
cental.  The  probabilities  are  that  wheat  will 
command  higher  prices  when  the  N.  P.  R.  R. 
is  completed  (in  1883)  I  am  informed  that 
stock  raising  at  the  present  time  as  conducted 
on  the  Columbia  River  bottom  lands,  and 
dairying  are  about  as  profitable  business  as  a 
farmer  could  go  into  in  this  county.  I  am 
told  the  stockmen  are  much  more  successful 
in  making  money  than  the  agricultural  far¬ 
mers.  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  the  far¬ 
mers  here  are  sufficiently  enterprising.  There 
is  very  little  expense  connected  with  stock- 


raising  except  the  cost  of  cutting  and  making 
a  little  hay  after  the  subsidence  of  high  water. 
The  Columbia  River  is  at  its  highest  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  and  the  bottom  hay  is 
made  in  September  and  October.  Very  little 
hay,  however,  as  a  rule  is  required.  The 
cattle  keep  in  good  order  the  whole  year, 
as  a  general  thing,  with  little  else  but  grazing. 
The  Columbia  bottom  lands  are  worth  about 
$10  per  acre  They  are  overflown  (excepting 
the  higher  ridges)  usually  from  three  weeks 
to  a  month  each  Summer.  The  latitude  of  the 
southern  limits  of  this  county  is  north  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  but  our  climate  is  very  mild. 
The  mildness  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  subject  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  ocean 
and  its  warm  currents.  We  have  not  had 
sufficient  snow  this  year  to  furnish  more  than 
one  day’s  decent  sleigh  riding,  and  there  has 
not  been  ice  enough  to  furnish  a  day’s  good 
skating.  Icemen  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
put  up  any  ice  for  Summer  use.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  is  little  if  any  land  in  this 
county,  that  will  not  more  than  double  its 
value  in  the  next  few  years.  j.  J.  B. 

Wisconsin. 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Sheboygan  Co.,  April 
21. — This  is  a  dairy  rather  than  a  grain-grow¬ 
ing  section.  Cows  are  selling  at  $35@$65; 
wheat,  $1.25@$1,30;  oats,  43c;  potatoes,  95c@ 
$1,00;  corn,  70c(g;75c;  rye,  8.5c (5 05c ;  barley 
85c@$l,00,  This  is  the  “banner”  cheese 
county  in  the  State.  Number  of  cows  in  the 
county,  19,000.  w.  J.  p. 


<Tljc  (Hums! 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  addreBB  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention  ] 


PROPAGATING  ROSES  AND  CARNATIONS. 

L.  R..  Randall  Road,  N.  Y.  Having  a  fine 
collection  of  Ever-blooming  Roses  and  Per¬ 
petual  Carnations,  can  1  root  cuttings  from 
them  late  in  Summer  and  iu  Autumn,  and 
what  treatment  will  they  require  to  grow 
into  strong  plants  for  another  season’s  bloom  ? 
The  plants  are  now  small— from  the  green¬ 
house  this  Spring. 

Ans. — We  are  unable  to  answer  these  quer¬ 
ies  as  precisely  as  we  would  wish,  as  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  plants  can  be  given  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse  during  the  Winter 
months.  We  iufer,  however,  that  they  are 
wanted  for  Summer  flowering  only.  If  ro,  we 
have  had  very  satisfactory  results  in  the 
propagation  of  roses  from  the  ripened  wood 
by  adopting  the  following  method:  Place  a 
cold  frame  in  a  convenient  sheltered  yet  thor¬ 
oughly  drained  situation  so  that  no  water  will 
stand  in  or  near  it  during  the  Winter  season. 
Prepare  a  compost  composed  of  sand,  leaf 
mold  and  loam,  in  equal  parts;  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  place  it  in  the  frame  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  Bix  inches;  press  it  down  firmly  and 
evenly.  In  this  compost  the  cuttings  can  be 
placed  in  rows,  keeping  the  rows  two  inches 
apart,  and  the  cuttings  an  inch  in  the 
row.  Press  the  soil  firmly  around  them, 
and  when  all  are  inserted  give  a  thor¬ 
ough  watering.  This  will  be  found  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  sufficient  until  they  commence  to  root 
which  will  be  iu  the  Spring;  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  too  wet,  aud  yet  do  not 
allow  them  to  become  absolutely  dry.  The 
frames  containing  the  cuttings  require  a  simi¬ 
lar  treatment  to  that  usually  given  cabbage  or 
lettuce  set  during  the  Winter,  as  far  as  airing 
and  watering  are  concerned;  yet  they  should 
bB  kept  from  severe  freezing  as  far  as  possible. 
The  cuttings  can  be  placed  in  the  frame  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  will  be  found  rooted  in  April.  The 
cuttings  are  best  made  with  three  or  four 
eyes,  and  just  after  the  wood  is  sufficiently 
ripened  to  Bbow  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf.  Some  varieties  will  root  sooner  and 
much  better  than  others,  yet  if  properly 
treated  more  than  one- half  will  root.  About 
the  middle  of  April  they  can  be  carefully 
taken  up  and  potted,  using  light,  sandy  soil, 
and  three-inch  pots.  Water  thoroughly,  keep 
warm  and  close,  and  shade  from  the  bright 
sun  until  well  established;  then  gradually  ex¬ 
pose  to  the  open  air  aud  plant  out  about  the 
10th  of  May.  Carnations  cun  bo  rooted  at 
any  time  from  October  to  May.  If  no  green¬ 
house  is  convenient,  it  is  advisable  to  root 
them  in  October,  and  to  keep  them  in  as  cool 
a  situation  as  possible  during  the  Winter 
months.  Take  a  shallow  box  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  depth,  and  nearly  fill  it  with 
clean  sand;  water  thoroughly  and  place  in  a 
cold-frame.  In  this  box  place  the  cuttings  in 
rows  an  inch  apart.  When  full  water  again 
so  as  to  press  the  sand  firmly  around  the  cut 
tings;  water  as  often  as  necessary,  and  shade 
from  bright  Bunshine.  Take  the  cuttings 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  if  possible,  avoid¬ 
ing  all  flowering  shoots;  let  them  be  about 
three  inches  in  length  and  trim  off  about  half 
of  the  long  leaves  so  that  they  wil  present  a 


neat  appearance.  When  rooted  they  can  be 
placed  two  or  three  inches  apart  in  a  shallow 
box  of  light  soil,  keep  closed  until  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Or  they  may  lie  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  sand  until  April,  when  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  in  soil.  Do  not  give  them  too  much 
water  during  the  Winter.  As  the  carnation  is 
almost  hardy  they  can  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  air  in  April. 

MILK  FEVER  IN  A  COW. 

T.  C.,  La  pier,  Mich.  I  have  a  four-year  old 
cow  that  is  sick:  horns  cold,  eyes  dull,  appe¬ 
tite  poor.  She  lost  her  calf  about  a  mouth 
before  her  time.  Milk  came  all  right,  and  for 
about  two  weeks  she  seemed  to  be  doing  well; 
but  then  the  milk  dried  up,  the  joints  grew 
stiff  and  she  is  troubled  with  weakness  across 
the  loins.  She  won’t  stand  still  to  be  milked, 
but  acts  as  if  the  udder  were  sore;  but  there 
is  no  appearance  of  soreness.  She  eats  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  except  what  is  given  as  a 
drench— what  ails  her  and  how  should  she  be 
treated  ? 

Ans. — This  is  one  of  the  several  forms  of 
milk  fever,  or  parturient  apoplex3r.  This 
troublesome  disorder  is  caused  by  the  changed 
character  of  the  circulation  consequent  upon 
the  act  of  parturition.  A  very  considerable 
revulsion  is  obviously  unavoidable  when  the 
calf  hitherto  supported  by  the  blood  of  the 
dam  becomes  detached  and  separated  and  the 
blood  circulating  through  the  dam  is  so  much 
reduced  iu  quantity.  The  reflux  operates  to 
produce  congestion  in  parts  of  the  dam  and 
in  others  the  circulation  is  reduced.  The  di¬ 
gestive  organs  and  the  mu'cles  and  nerves  of 
the  loins  are  weakened  and  the  appetite  is 
lost  while  there  is  inability  to  move  the  limbs, 
or  great  weakness.  The  treatment  in  this 
form  of  the  disease  should  be  restorative  and 
tonic.  Give  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and,  four 
hours  afterwards,  20  grains  of  nux  vouii  ca  re¬ 
peated  every  four  hours.  If  the  cow  will  not 
eat,  give  her  a  drench,  every  two  hours,  of 
two  quarts  of  milk,  warm,  linseed  gruel, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger  and  a 
tablespoouful  of  molasses  in  it.  Keep  the 
loins  warm  and  rub  the  limbs  frequently 
with  a  woolen  cloth. 

TREATMENT  OF  A  CUT  IN  A  HORSE. 

G.  W.  H.t  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  My  one- 
year-old  colt  last  Fall  cut  his  nose  on  a 
barbed-wire  fence.  The  gash  is  about  half  an 
inch  long  on  each  side  of  the  bone.  The  edges 
of  the  cut  healed  but  did  not  unite— is  there 
any  way  by  which  they  can  be  made  to  grow 
together  ? 

Ans. — You  made  a  mistake  in  not  dressing 
the  wound  properly  as  soon  as  it  was  made. 
The  edge  of  the  cut  should  have  beeu  drawn 
together  by  a  stitch  here  and  there,  made 
with  a  piece  of  fine  silk  fish-line  waxed,  and 
a  buckskin  needle  or  a  curved  surgeon’s  needle. 
The  stitch  is  made  by  passing  the  needle 
through  the  opposite  edges  of  the  wound  in 
one  place  and  tying  the  thread  no  tighter 
than  will  suffice  to  bring  the  skin  into  contact. 
The  thread  is  then  cut  and  another  similar 
stitch  made.  When  the  wound  is  fresh  the 
edges  usually  unite  at  once.  Now  this  can¬ 
not  be  done;  but  fortunately  no  harm  will 
probably  result  more  than  the  blemish  to  the 
horse’s  appearance.  If  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  close  the  openings  the  inner  sur¬ 
faces  must  be  excoriated,  either  by  burning 
or  by  the  knife,  and  brought  together  and 
held  by  stitches  until  they  unite.  This  oper¬ 
ation  is  a  simple  one  if  neutfy  performed, 

PLANTING  CORN. 

U.  B  ,  Janesville,  Mich.  Planting  corn  in 
drills  would  entail  too  much  hand  labor  for 
this  section  where  all  the  hoeiug  is  done  with 
the  horse-hoe  and  cultivator;  what  does  the 
Rural  think  of  plantiug  three  feet  a  part  each 
way,  and  having  only  two  stalks  to  the  hill  ? 

Ans. — The  two  plants  to  a  hill  are  better 
than  more,  because  the  roots  are  less  crowded. 
This  is  a  favorite  method  with  some  farmers 
of  our  acquaintance.  Suppose  you  drill  in 
your  seed,  as  practiced  at  Rural  Farm,  being 
careful  to  have  the  drills  parallel  and  then 
use  horse  cultivation  onl}',  leaving  the  weeds 
to  grow  between  the  plants.  The  strip  thus 
left  will  be  very  narrow  and  we  are  not  sure 
but  it  is  a  better  plan  than  running  the  horse 
hoe  or  cultivator  both  ways,  the  corn  in  hills. 
We  want  each  plant  to  have  room  to  grow 
without  being  crowded  by  several  neighbors. 
Then  we  insist  upon  no  hilling  and  upon  shal¬ 
low  cultivation.  Try  it  once  on  half  an  acre. 

THE  BEST  BEE-HIVE. 

F.  H.  L.,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  What  is  the  best 
bee  hive? 

Ans.— The  best  style  of  a  bee-hive  is  now 
unpatented,  and  so  is  free  to  all.  It  is  the 
plain,  simple  Langstroth  hive.  The  st3rle  of 
the  frame  most  used  is  the  regular  Langstroth. 
After  trying  nearly  all  frames,  Professor  Cook 
says  he  has  settled  upon  the  Gallup  size  as  the 
most  desirable.  This  is  11  %  inches  square,  out¬ 
side  measure.  The  hives  can  be  got  of  either 
style  of  frame,  of  any  dealer  in  apiarian  sup¬ 
plies,  The  price  should  not  be  more  than 
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THE  GENUINE 


GET  THE  BEST 


$2.50.  A  good  hive,  all  complete,  ought  to  be 
•worth  as  much  as  that.  Let  all  remember  that 
simplicity  is  the  desirable  feature  in  hives,  and 
that  patent  venders,  so  far  as  hives  are  con¬ 
cerned,  may  well  be  regarded  as  obsolete. 

Miscellaneous. 

C.  G.  D.,  Long  Island,  Ala.  Where  can  I 
get  a  good,  cheap  one-horse  cultivator  or  horse 
hoe — one  that  will  answer  for  corn,  potatoes 
and  beans  ? 

Ans, — The  nearest  manufacturer  to  you 
that  we  know  of  is  C.  Watson,  Yanceyville, 
N.  C  ,  who  manufactures  a  very  good  one- 
horse  rotary  harrow. 

F.  S.  J.  Kinsley ,  Kan.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  plant  the  R.  B.  Sorghum— hills  or 
drills,  and  how  far  apart? 

Ans. — We  prefer  drills.  Sow  seeds  every 
two  or  three  iuches  an  i  hoe  out  to  at  least  one 
foot  apart.  Let  the  drills  be  four  feet  apart. 

C.  G.  <?.,  Lenox,  Mass.  Which  would  be  the 
better  corn  for  this  section  and  produce  the 
larger  yield — Blount’s  White  Prolific  or  the 
Rural.  Thoroughbred  Flint. 

Ans.— The  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint;  but 
we  are  out  of  seed ,  and  it  cannot  be  procured. 

T.  C.  II.,  Fort  Jefferson ,  N.  Y.  Would  it  be 
beneficial  just  before  a  rain-storm  to  use  an 
iron-tootbed  harrow  on  wheat  and  rye  where 
the  growth  is  uueven  ? 

Ans.— We  doubt  if  it  would  do  enough  good 
to  pay  for  the  trouble. 

C.  J.  II.,  Evansville,  Wis.  What  is  the  best 
poultry-yard  paper? 

Ans.— The  American  Poultry  Yard,  pub¬ 
lished  on  Saturdays,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  by 
H.  H.  Stoddard,  for  $1  50  a  year,  is  as  good 
as  any. 

D.  M.  P.,  Waddington,  N.  Y.  Where  can 
I  get  saplings  of  the  Mountain  Ash? 

Ans.— Of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

W.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Where  can  I  get 
a  potato  digger  ? 

Ans. — From  W.  D.  Robinson,  Kanona, 
N.  Y.  Local  dealers  in  hardware  or  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  should  be  able  to  supply 
diggers. 


Ragan’s  Power  Cider  Presses, 

— AND— 

Yictor  Power  Apple  Grinders 

MANUFACTURED  BY— 

EWALD  OVER, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  ....  IND 

IfT  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Saves  all  the  seed  and  cleans  It  as  threshed.  Those  anticipating'  the 
chase  of  a  first-elans  Clover  Muller,  should  not  fail  to  send  tor  circulars,  w 
srive  a  full  description  of  all  tlie  latest  Inprovenients,  iiielutlmy  our  > 
re-cleaning  attachment,  our  “  >ew  ”  tailings  elevator,  etc.,  etc.  All  tnipi 
incuts  are  secured  to  us  by  “I.etcers  Patent,*’  bearing  date,  March  »lst, 
seen  ring  to  us  tlie  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  this  “truly  womb 


Say  where  yon  saw  this, 


interested  in  our  NEW 


Supplies  a  long  felt  want.  100  Sold  In 
Ninety  Days. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  in  moderately 
timbered  country  can  find  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mills. 

Every  owner  of  a  timbered  lot  is  Interested  In  having 
One  of  tlu-se  Mills  lit  his  neighborhood.  No  more  haul, 
lng  logs  to  mill.  All  tlie  waste  saved-  ...  . 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.  [Name  this  Paper.] 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  0. 


rrrtliat  every  one  who  Pimd*  Seeds  or 

iT.ttw  work*  irfri  xtwn  pages!'?  R  EETO  A  LL,."  SendTe your  min  and'  nmghbom'  names  ■ 
'  I  \ It  VVTKF  that  any  tool  you  may  select  shall  be  first-class  ui  construction  and  bim-h, 
'  ’  -  1  hen  why  uot send  now’?  S.  L.  A Ll.EN  &  CO.  127  &  129  Catharine  bt. Philadelphia 


WE  uUAKAN  I  tt  <  at  Vi.odi  r:  of ti 

It  is  a  beautiful  descri;d.ive  worked  sixteen  jwges, 
and  we  will  A  LaMI  t*  ^ 
and  exactly  a?  represented, 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  the  L’nitcd  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  being  the  bust  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat.  Barley,  Hats, 
Corn  and  steeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines. 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  mutctifil,  highly  finished,  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  in  three 
different  sizes  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elcvutor  and 
Millers*  use. 

They  are  w  auk  anted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  soliebed  and  de¬ 
scriptive  e.rcnlar  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS. 


GREATLY  IMPROVED  In 
daily  use  in  over  15,uoO  dai¬ 
ries  and  factories.  The  pi¬ 
oneers  ami  the  Standard. 
They  have  tio  equal.  Made 
lu  tour  styles,  ten  sizes  each 
Skim  automatically,  witn 
or  without  rinsing  the  cans. 

Four  gold  medals  and  t> sil¬ 
ver  medals  for  superiority. 

Also  Davis  Swing  Churns, 
Butter  Workers,  Primers, 
ike-  Send  postal  lor  circu¬ 
lars  giving  facts,  figures 
and  testimonials. 

Bellows  Falls,  vt. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  April  30. 1882. 

T.  C.  It.— Cbas.  W.  Lane,  the  Ice  house  query  was 
duly  answered.  Several  others  made  the  same  inqul 
ry— D.  M.  P.-C.  W.  K.-F.  S.  Jr.— L.  W.  B.— J.  G.  M„ 
thanks  for  the  seed.—  A.  S.  T. — T,  E.  C.  S.  V.  J.  R  > 
thanks.— H.  P.  A.,  thanks— S.  B.  II ,  answer  by  mall- 
— H.  E.  A.— E.  S.  0,-8,  It.  H-,  thanks,— I).  T.  P.— II.  R- 
T— R.  D.  T.,  thunks.— A.  Vau  B.— F.  B.  B.— M.  N.-B.  I*. 
O.— H.  G— J.  P.,  thanks— A.  O.,  Marlon,  O.,  thanks. 
D.  S.  M.— R-  J.  Coe,  thanks  for  the  blackberries- A.  M. 
Purdy,  thaulcs  for  the  raspberries— J.  H.— J.  A.  Foote. 
Thanks  for  DOtatOCS  and  corn.— R.  C.~ 5L  A.  B. 
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We  are  now  ready  to  oiler  lo  Dairymen  and  to  the 
Trade,  a  HAND  BUTTER  WORKER,  operating  on 
the  principle  of  direct  and  powerful  pressure,  Instead 

Of  rolling,  grinding  or  sliding  upon  the  butter. 

We  claim  that  It  Istheimli/  Butter-Worker  which 
will  certainly,  quickly  and  easily  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  and  which  does  not  and  cannot  injure 
the  grain  of  the  butter,  It  works  in  the  salt  as  costly 
and  as  welt,  _ 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

d£8~And  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Mm 


Five  sizes  made  for  Boldly  Dairies.  Five  sizes  Tor 
Factory  use.  All  our  goods  urc  oi  perfect  stock  and 
the  best  workmanship.  They  arc  strong,  simple,  effi 
cient,  convenient  and  durable.  They  continue  to  be 
The  Standard  Churns  of  tmk  Country. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  dealer  In  such  goods  Tor  a 
‘‘Blanchard  Butter  Worker,”  or  a  yenuine  "Rlan- 
, chard  Churn,”  and  if  he  has  none  on  hand,  send  pos¬ 
tal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

THE  INVENTORS  AND  SUI.K  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SON’S,  Concord,  N.  H. 


SSSSS  apMIfJ  LANE  &  B0DLEY  CO. 

KEYSTONE  WBINCERS  AT  LoWwiTOLESlLE  PRICES.  QQT.T)  MEDAL 

Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F  ,F.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Erie,  Pa.  w  V  ■■  KlMBlffl *■* 

BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 


patent 

CHANNEL  CAN  CKEAMEUY. 

Has  the  best  refrigerator  hnx  In  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  deep  setting.  Cans  sold  without 
boxes.  Glass  gauges  furnished  when  re¬ 
quested,  Special  attention  yteen  to  fittuiy 
out  tar  at  Creameries.  Spring  orwell  water 
will  give  you  all  the  cream.  25  tts.  or  ice 
will  do  the  work  of  luO  its.of  lee  In  any  other 
Creamery.  Agents  wanted.  .Send  for  oireu- 
iiir. 

W.  K.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


Manufacturers  ot 


End  Spring,  Slue  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  our  works,  we  are 
prepared  to,  ami  will  furnish  a  better  wagon 
For  the  money  than  any  other  concern  In  the 
United  States.  All  our  work  Is  fully  warrant 
ed.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  Is  allowed  to 
leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Agents  wanted  every  where. 
CORTLAND  Wagon  CO..  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICE,  268  WABASH  AVK..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Mention  this  paper  when  I/O u  write. 


BUTTER  WORKER 


Most  Effective  ami  Convenient 
Also  Power  Workers, 

Cap’city 10,000  lbs. per  DAY 

Butter  Printers,  Shipping 
Boxes,  etc.  JSend.f or  circular. 


BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE 


John  &  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Champion  Patent  Tooth 


of  Fertilizers.  Light  Draft.  Positively  bulunced  at 
work.  All  material  used  in  Its  manufacture  first 
quality.  Theouly  drill  with  core  continuous  solid 
steel  Axle.  Manufactured  by  the 

Oldest  Drill  House  in  America, 

and  by  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  buai- 
noas.  Finished  with  curt*  and  tastefully  painted,  It 
stands  to-day  where  for  thirty  years  our  goods  have 
stood:  First  In  merit ;  First  In  quality  of  manufacture 
era  wherever  Introduced.  Send  for  circular,  r.xani- 
u  buy.  we  mean  an  we  say,  a.-,u  our  Warranty  covers  it  all.  Address 

S.  N.  LrALLTJP,  Gen’l  Agent,  Maceaon,  -N.  1.  j  gy  Read  the  advertisement#  In  this  paper. 


I  RECTANGULAR  Sl 

Square  Box  <  lliurns, 
Cheapest  because  the  best.  No 
inside  fixtures,  atul  always 
[reliable.  7  sizes  of  each  kind 
made.  We  make  nulls’  im¬ 
proved  Factory  Churn  and 
Mason's  Power  Butler  Work¬ 
er.  Unquestioned  proof  giv¬ 
en  of  th elr superio »•  qualities 
in  mnterlul  and  construction 
not  dreamed  of  by  other  ma¬ 
kers.  Send  for  Dairyman 
free.  CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis, 


BAKE  S  which  does  not  scratch  the  ground 
land  dust  the  hay.  Real  Rake 
TOOTH  II  made  Buy  no  other  rake,  and 
/  have  clean  hay. 

/  New  Victor  Lever  Feed-Cut- 
at  ter.  Laryest  and  best  meuie. 

The  best  t'ltnmpiou  Vegeta 
-  ble  flutter  made.  Cuts  a  bnshe 

of  potatoes  in  33  seconds. 

JOHN  R.  WHIll’EMORE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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RURAU  NEW-YORKER, 

A.  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

ELBKUT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  6.  1882. 

Personal  correspondence  of  a  pressing  nature  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co., 
New  Jersey,  for  the  present  season  and  until  further 
notice. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

Of  fully  150  varieties  of  strawberries, 
one-half  are  worthless  at  the  Rural  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds,  and  one-quarter  as 
good  as  killed  by  grubs,  etc.  This  shows 
the  importance  of  a  proper  selection  of 
kinds  for  a  given  soil  and  climate. 

Mr.  Henry  Stewart’s  '‘Farm  Story,” 
announced  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year 
as  being  written  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  commence  week  after  next. 
It  will  be  presented  in  consecutive  num¬ 
bers  until  completion. 

“Leon”  (see  “Rays”)  reports,  and  his 
reports  are  always  trustworthy,  that  Ber¬ 
muda  Grass  in  the  climate  of  Boston, 
Lansing  and  Chicago,  is  not  hardy.  Our 
patch  at  the  Rural  Farm  is  destroyed. 
That  this  grass  was  not  hardy  so  far  north 
was  well  surmised,  hut  was  not  known. 

“  Leon’s”  remarks  as  to  Dalmatian  Insect 
Powder  (Pyretlmim  cinerarsefolium)  are 
commended  to  all  readers. 

Wk  have  now  just  fifty  tests  with  po¬ 
tatoes — for  the  most  part  new  kinds  not 
yet  grown  at  the  Rural  Experimental 
Grounds.  Some  are  planted  at  various 
depths,  some  with  different  kinds  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  some  in  trenches  the  w7idth  of  a 
spade,  filling  in  the  soil  loosely,  some  in 
narrow  drills.  We  have  used  of  concen¬ 
trated  fertilizers  a  number  of  different 
kinds  varying  from  $25  to  $50  per  ton. 
These  have  been  spread  upon  the  seed-  I 
pieces ;  upon  soil  lightly  spread  over  the 
pieces;  near  the  surface,  and  broadcast 
upon  the  surface,  all  the  way  from  300  to 
2000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

LEGISLATION  FOB  THE  FARMER. 

We  are  informed  by  a  friend,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Maryland,  that  that  State  has 
appropriated  the  magnificent  sum  of  Jive 
dollar ft  ($5)  for  the  uses  of  the  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Association.  A  law  in  force 
compels  the  Legislature  to  make  an  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  law  is  obeyed  and  yet  disobeyed,  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  au  example  of  the 
ordinary  manner  in  which  the  interests  of 
agriculture  are  neglected  and  ignored  by 
the  States  as  well  as  the  United  States 
Governments.  The  leading  industry  of 
the  country  is  left  to  look  out  for  itself, 
and,  in  fact,  to  bear  all  the  burdens  which 
can  be  heaped  upon  its  overloaded  hack. 
Tariff -tinkers  propose  to  admit  foreign 
wool  free  of  duty,  and  yet  leave  all  the 
duties  upon  woolen  goods  and  upon 
every  article  used  by  a  farmer,  to  add 
to  his  expenses,  while  his  resources 
are  to  be  reduced  by  destroying  one  of 
his  chief  means  of  income.  American 
farmers  have  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
enormous  public  debts,  national  and  local ; 
they  have  to  foot  all  the  bills  for  appro¬ 
priations  for  this  and  that  so-called  im-  : 
provement;  to  make  good  all  the  public  i 
stealings;  all  the  losses;  all  the  grants  of  1 
public  land;  all  the  pensions;  and  to  pay  i 
all  the  salaries — for  the  farmer  “pays  for  i 
all and  yet  agriculture  lies  prostrate  for  1 
every  other  industry  to  stand  upon,  that  i 
it  may  be  able  to  reach  for  whatever  it  can  < 
get  from  the  public  crib.  Farmers,  think 
of  these  things! 

- - 

WAR  ON  THE  APPLE-TREE  BORER. 


or  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
grubs  which  issue  from  those  eggs  in  a 
few  days,  eat  into  the  bark  to  which, 
during  the  first  year,  they  confine  them¬ 
selves,  going  deeper  the  second.  The 
third  year  the  grub  changes  to  a  pupa, 
and  in  the  Spring  bursts  its  covering  and 
appears  as  a  perfect  beetle.  It  will  be 
seen  that  if  the  eggs  are  permitted  to 
hatch  the  wash  is  useless,  for  it  cannot 
reach  or  harm  the  grub  which  is  beneath 
the  bark.  The  grub  can  then  be  destroyed 
only  by  the  use  of  wires  or  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  out.  Many  recommend  the  use  of 
tarrtd  papers,  laths,  &c.,  tiei  about  the 
stems.  But  we  prefer  the  wash,  which, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  we  have  never 
failed  to  apply  twice  every  year,  and  we 
have  yet  to  find  evidence  that  it  has  Dot. 
in  every  case  effectually  protected  the 
trees  against  this  destructive  insect. 

SILK  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  culture  of  silk  as  a  home  industry 
has  not,  in  the  past,  been  remuneiative 
and,  therefore,  its  pursuit  has  not  been 
general.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  de¬ 
mand  in  this  country  for  silk-worm  co¬ 
coons  to  be  worked  up  to  insure  any  con¬ 
siderable  investment  of  money  in  pur¬ 
chasing  and  setting  out  mulberry  groves, 
and  in  incurring  the  various  expenses  at¬ 
tendant  upon  silk-worm  raising.  But  the 
present  condition  of  things  is  greatly  en¬ 
couraging.  There  are  now  200'  silk  mills 
in  daily  operation,  and  the  demand 
which  they  create  for  home-raised  co¬ 
coons  and  silk,  is  on  the.  increase.  Raw 
silk  is  worth  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  per 
pound,  according  to  its  quality,  and  co¬ 
coons  and  floss  silk  about  $1.00  per 
pound.  As  200  lull  grown  mulberrv 
trees  will  yield  annually  30,000  pounds  of 
leaves  for  feeding  the’ worms,  and  as  16 
pounds  of  leaves  will  produce  one  pound 
of  fresh  cocoons  worth  $1.00,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  remuneration  in  this  branch 
of  the  industry  is  not  mean,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  labor  necessa¬ 
rily  devoted  to  silk- worm  raising  and  co-  I 
coon  production  need  not  take  up  more  I 
than  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  year,  and  I 
that  the  work  may  be  done  almost  entire-  I 
ly  by  women  and  children. 

It  is  to  this  last  point  we  ask  special  at¬ 
tention.  A  generation  or  more  ago  farmers’  I 
wives  found  occupation,  outside  of  their  I 
regular  household  duties,  in  spinning,  I 
weaving,  making  the  clothes  for  the  fami¬ 
ly,  etc.,  etc.;  but  now  these  “  home  in-  I 
dustries”  are  almost  wholly  unknown,  and  I 
the  result  is  a  large  portion  of  our  well-  I 
to-do  farmers'  wives  are  Condemned  to  I 
the  routine  drudgery  of  household  work, 
or  to  pass  away  a  portion  of  the  day  in 
comparative  idleness.  Besides  this,  there 
are  many  who  would  bail  such  an  oppor-  I 
tunity  to  help  “  pay  for  the  farm,”  or  I 
lighten  the  running  expenses  thereof. 
Yet,  of  course,  no  one  should  enter  upon  I 
this  business  without  a  fair  knowledge  of 
allots  requirements,  and  without  consid¬ 
ering  the  liabilities  to  failure  as  well  as  I 
the  probabilities  of  success. 

The  Woman’s  Silk  Culture  Association 
of  the  United  States,  with  headquarters  I 
in  Philadelphia,  deserve  commendation  I 
and  substantial  encouragement  for  the  I 
work  they  are  attempting— to  make  silk-  I 
culture  a  profitable  home  industry.  They  I 
have  already  taken  steps  to  establish  a  I 
filature  in  that  city,  which  shall  afford  a 
home  market  for  cocoons,  producers  to  be  I 
paid  for  their  cocoons  according  to  the  I 
market  value  of  the  silk  obtained  from 
them.  Hitherto  the  great  drawback  to 
success  here  has  been  the  absence  of  I  1 
filatures,  so  that  all  the  cocoons  produced  I  1 
here  had  to  be  sent  to  Europe  to  have  the  I  1 
fiber  wound  on  bobbins.  When  a  home  I 
market  is  assured  for  cocoons  by  the  es-  I  ^ 
tablishment  of  one  or  more  filatures  here,  I  J 
we  have  no  doubt  that  many  more  will  I  1 
engage  in  this  new  industry.  I  1 


husbandry.  The  passage  of  a  railroad 
through  a  region  without  rail  or  river 
means  of  transportation,  raises  the  value 
of  all  the  land  by  affording  facilities  for 
bringing  Implements,  stock  and  supplies 
to  work  it,  as  well  as  for  marketing  its 
produce,  and  therefore  it  is  often  advis¬ 
able  to  aid  the  construction  of  such  roads 
by  grants  of  some  part  of  the  section  they 
traverse,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  whole.  But  on  what  grounds  of 
justice  or  public  expediency  was  this  enor¬ 
mous  excess  of  land  donated  to  thisgrasp- 
iug  organization  ? 

This,  however,  is  by  no  meajisa  solitary 
instance  of  official  carelessness,  or  worse. 
The  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  Road  was 
entitled  to  359,520  acres  at  most,  for 
56  1-6  miles  of  road,  yet  407,910  acres 
were  patented  to  it,  although  the  grant 
ought  to  have  been  diminished  57,000 
acres  on  account  of  other  overlapping 
grants.  The  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City 
Road  has  received  25,000  acres  too  much; 
the  Winona  and  St.  Peter’s  Road  an 
excefs  of  250,000  acres  over  the  geo¬ 
graphical  limits  of  the  grant  and  nearly 
1 , 000, 000  acres  over  its  actual  area.  Other 
instances  of  similar  squandering  of  the 
public  domain  were  mentioned  the  other 
day  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Le  Barnes,  Assistant 
Law  Clerk  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
In  many  cases  the  lands  to  which  the  com¬ 
panies  would  be  entitled  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  roads  have  been  withheld  from 
“settlement”  for  years,  although  Dot  a 
stroke  of  work  has  ever  been  done  on  the 
roads.  The  grant  to  the  Gulf  and  Ship 
Island  Road,  in  Mississippi,  was  made  m 
1S5G,  and  expired  in  1866.  Not  a  yard 
of  the  road  has  ever  been  built;  nor  has 
any  land  been  applied  for,  but  every  alter¬ 
nate  section  of  the  public  land  fora  breadth 
of  30  miles  aud  a  length  of  70  miles  along 
the  line  of  the  projected  road  was  with¬ 
drawn  Jrom  settlement  in  1860,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  so.  No  part  of  the 
Coosa  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  has  been  built,  yet  the  Company 
has  received  67, 000  acres.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  instances  we  have  col¬ 
lected  of  the  disgracefully  loose  manner 
in  which  the  General  Land  Office  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  conducting  its  business 
with  railroads — probably  to  the  profit  of 
the  officials,  certainly  to  the  loss  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  stock-raising  settlers.  There  is  a 
gross  abuse  here,  and  for  every  gross  abuse 
there  should  be  a  prompt  remedy  in  “the 
finest  Government  under  the  sun.” 
- 

HIGH  PRICE  OF  BEEF. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE  AND 
THE  RAILROADS. 


Scores  of  our  subscribers  ask  us  every 
year  how  to  prevent  the  depredations  of 
the  Round-headed  Apple  Tree  Borer.  Now 
is  the  time  to  use  the  ounce  of  prevention. 
Make  a  thin  white- wash  and  add  to  it 
flowers  of  sulphur — a  gill  to  a  pailful — a 
pint  of  soft  soap  and  a  small  quantity  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  —  a  tablespoonful. 
Then  add  enough  lamp-black  and  dark- 
colored  mineral  paint-powder  to  imitate 
the  color  of  the  bark,  and  apply  this  wash 
with  a  brush  or  swab  to  the  stems  of  the 
trees,  allowing  it  to  penetrate  the  soil  an 
inch  below  the  surface.  This  wash  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  female  borer,  which  appears 
while  apple  trees  are  in  bloom,  depositing 
its  eggs  on  the  stems  of  apples,  quinces, 
hawthorns  and  others,  just  a  little  above 


T  he  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad  has  a  total  length  of  271.6  miles, 
as  certified  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
As  an  aid  iu  its  construction,  it  received 
a  land  grant  of  six  sections,  or  3,840  seres, 
per  mile,  making  a  total  of  1,042,944 
acres.  This  area  was  diminished,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  extent  of  about  25  per  cent., 
by  overlapping  grants  of  other  roads,  60 
that  the  amount  the  road  was  fairly  enti¬ 
tled  to  was  785,000  acres,  yet  the  amount 
actually  certified  and  patented  was  1,141,- 
690  acres,  or  98,746  acres  more  than  the 
area  covered  by  the  original  grant  aud  over 
350,000  acres  more  than  the  road  could 
rightfully  claim.  The  public  lands  of  the 
nation  belong  to  its  citizens,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  of  them  whose  vocation  I 
has  to  do  with  the  various  branches  of  • 


All  over  the  country  consumers  are 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  extraordi¬ 
narily  high  prices  of  beef.  In  the  cities 
the  laboring  classes  are  stinted  almost  as 
much  as  the  shop  keepers  of  Europe  ; 
while  even  pretty-well-to-do  people  feel 
anxious  about  the  size  of  their  butchers’ 
bills.  The  restaurants  are  putting  up  the 
price  or  cutting  down  the  size  of  their 
dishes,  and  the  bourding-house  keepers 
are  proving  to  their  boarders  that  there 
are  cuts  of  beef  even  more  leathery  than 
those  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  What 
are  the  causes  of  the  recent  rise  in  beef  ? 
There  are  several  of  them.  The  terrible 
Winter  of  1880— ’81  was  very  destructive 
to  cattle  on  the  great  Western  ranges — 
fully  15  per  cent  of  all  the  herds,  it  is 
estimated,  perished.  The  loss  fell  chiefly 
on  young  animals  that  were  unable  to 
bear  the  bitter  exposure;  and  these  are 
the  kind  that  are  fed  in  the  States  in  the 
Fall  and  marketed  in  late  Winter  and 
Spring.  Growers,  too,  in  view  of  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  marketable  ani¬ 
mals,  are  holding  their  stock  for  prices 
that  will  make  good  past  losses.  A  heavy 
loss  of  beeves  was  also  sustained  by  the 
floods  along  the  Missouri  last  year  and 
along  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
I  this  Spring.  Moreover,  the  enormous  im¬ 
migration  to  the  trans-Mistissippi  States 
and  Territories  has  created  an  unusually 
large  demand  for  cattle  to  stock  new 
farms. 

Then  again,  owing  to  the  good  prices 
for  beeves  last  year  an  unusually  large 
number  were  killed  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  canning  and  export  in  carcass,  so 
that  very  many  animals  that,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  would  have  been  kept 
over  till  this  season,  were  sold  from  six  to 
nine  moDths  ago,  thus  diminishing  the 
available  supply  now.  The  demand  for 
canning  purposes  is  also  increasing,  several 
fresh  factories  having  lately  started  here 
and  there,  two  of  them  in  Chicago.  The 
transatlantic  exports  of  cattle,  alive  and 
dressed,  have  a  strong  influence  upon  prices 
and  of  late  weeks,  owing  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  very  low  rates  of  ocean  freight, 
these  exports  have  been  largely  increasing, 
amounting  now,  it  is  estimated,  to  about 
10,000  head  per  week.  Another  cause  of 
high  prices  entirely  due  to  consumers 


1  themselves,  is  the  determination  of  nearly 
r  all  to  secure  prime  pieces.  Hotels,  restau- 
e  rants  and  private  families,  even  those  of 
r  clerks  and  mechanics,  all  want  prime  ribs 
s  and  porterhouse  steaks.  Now,  in  a  beef 
s  ‘  critter,’  there  are  only  two  rib-pieces 

-  and  two  loins — about  200  pounds,  or  one- 

8  sixth  of  the  whole  carcass — that  can  be 

7  utilized  for  fine  cuts.  The  advance  in 

o  price  is  chiefly  in  this  class  of  meat,  while 

f  in  reality  many  of  the  coarser  parts,  prop- 

-  crly  cooked,  would  be  nearly  as  palatable 
and  just  as  nutr.tious. 

The  advance  in  price  to  butchers  within 
7  the  year  has  been  from  $15  to  $25  per 

.  head;  now  the  price  of  hides,  tallow,  and 

s  other  parts  of  tin?  animal  that  cannot  be 

r  sold  o  ver  the  block  to  customers  (amount- 

s  ing  with  the  oilul  to40<®45  pounds  out  of 

t  every  100),  have  not  advanced  at  the  same 

)  pace  as  beef,  and  accordingly  nearly  the 

?  whole  advance  has  to  be  put.  on  the  meat, 

7  and  mainly  on  the  prime  parts  of  it.  In 

;  the  Eastern  markets,  too,  the  recent  rise 

i  of  15  cents  per  100  pounds  in  freight  on 

stock  from  Chicago,  has  certainly  stimu- 
7  lated  the  upward  movement, 
r  W  hat  is  the  prospect  as  to  future  prices  ? 

}  Well,  from  present  conditions  it  is  not 
r  unlikely  that  prices  will  remain  near  the 
t.  present  figures  (the  highest  since  1867) 
for  four  or  five  weeks  longer,  when  a  grad¬ 
ual  decline  is  not  improbable.  The  cattle 
from  the  Western  ranges  will  be  coming 
i  into  market  from  the  latter  part  of  May. 

1  Distillery  -  fed  cattle  arc  being  pushed 
i  rapidly  forward,  owing  to  the  present  high 
i  prices,  and  will  go  to  the  butcher  some 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Owing  to  the 
high  price  of  corn  an  unusually  large 
:  number  of  cattle  were  kept  back  for  grass- 
feeding,  and  these  will  be  coming  forward 
a  few  weeks  hence.  The  Texas  cattle 
drive  (reported  to  be  very  large  this  year) 
will  reacli  Northern  markets  towards  the 
end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  by  that  time,  at  latest,  prices  will  most 
likely  have  sunk  nearly  to  the  normal 
level. 

■  - - - 

BREVITIES. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  tells  us  that  the 
V)  ashmgton  Navel  is  the  crowned  king  of 
California  oranges.  How  long  shall  its  reign 
he?  Who  will  bring  out  a  better?  Royal  in 
color,  refined  in  surface,  tender  in  flesh,  rich 
in  flavor,  and  a  natural  reservoir  of  juice 
Seedless— Supreme!  Vive  le  roil 

A  seed  may  germinate  in  any  damp  place 
but  ic  cannot  live  unless  it  is  so  in  contact 
with  the  soil  that  the  tiny  first  roots  can  pen¬ 
etrate  it.  The  best  stand  of  corn  we  have  ever 
bad  was  rolled  with  a  heavy  iron  roller  after 
the  seed  was  planted.  Let  us  bear  this  iu  mind 
in  connection  with  setting  trees.  It  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  that  the  roots  be  placed  in  a  hole  aud  the 
soil  be  thrown  in,  but  the  rootlets  should  be 
placed  in  contact  with  their  food. 

Last  November  a  committee  of  eminent 
scientists  was  appointed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  sorghum  as  a  sugar-producing  cane,  and 
the  committee  has  just  reported  that  In  sugar- 
producing  value  sorghum  is  second  only  to  the 
sugar  cane  of  Louisiana  and  the  tropics,  and 
that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  various  soils  and 
climates  of  the  United  States.  The  world 
agrees  with  the  declarations  of  science,  when 
the  declarations  of  science  agree  with  those  of 
experience. 

With  the  advent  of  mild  Spring  weather 
the  price  of  butter  is  everywhere  declining. 
Within  the  last  mouth  it  has  dropped  11  to  12 
cents  here ;  nearly  the  same  in  Boston  and  Phila¬ 
delphia;  from  12  to  14  cents  in  Chicago  and  St 
Louis  while  iu  Elgin,  III.  the  great  market 
for  Western  butter,  the  fall  has  been  15  cents 
within  a  fortnight  and  over  20  cents  since 
February.  Very  little  need,  therefore,  of 
attributing  the  fall  in  the  price  of  butter  in 
any  tingle  place  to  the  introduction  of  an  un¬ 
usually  lurge  supply  of  oleomargarine. 

In  Congress  the  House  Committee  on  Pat¬ 
ents  has  at  last  agreed  on  n  bill  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  innocent  purchaser*  of  patented  ar¬ 
ticles.  It  provides  that-  no  action  for  dam¬ 
ages  or  proceedings  in  equity  shall  be  sustained 
for  the  u-e  of  any  patented  article  or  device 
when  it  shall  appear  on  trial  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  purchased  rucIi  arti  -le  in  open  market  for 
a  valuable  consideration.  We  have  long 
urged  the  justice  of  such  legislation.  There 
is  a  glow  of  satisfaction  even  at  the  tardy 
adoption  of  a  good  measure  one  has  earnestly 
advooated — now  isn’ t  there  ? 

The  English  charges  of  wholesale  adultera¬ 
tion  of  American  cotton  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Cotton  Exchange  of  this  city, 
which  declares  that  the  alleged  frauds  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  interested  trans¬ 
atlantic  brokers  and  manufacturers.  The 
cotton  crop  of  1880-’81  was,  it  appeai-R,  very 
low  in  grade  and  sold  at  a  correspondingly 
low  figure,  and  it  is  thought  that  English 
manufacturers,  having  bought  heavily  early 
in  the  Reason,  arc  now  working  up  Eome  of 
this  old  cotton.  Cotton  that  is  sometimes  adul¬ 
terated  with  sand  through  careless  handling, 
is  graded  low  and  sold  for  lower  prices  than 
clean  cotton,  and  therefore  it*  inferior  quality 
is  admitted  by  sellers,  so  that  buyers  cannot 
be  cheated.  Still,  it  is  allowed  that  there  are 
some  grounds  for  the  present  agitation,  which 
is  sure  to  be  of  good  service  in  leading  to  greater 
care  in  handling  cotton  and  to  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery.  The  laws  of  most 
of_  the  Cotton  States  make  frauds  of  this  sort 
misdemeanors  punishable  by  heavy  penalties, 
and  the  Cotton  Exchanges  have  rules  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  losses  by 
adulteration  by  sand  or  other  foreign  matter. 


A  curious  fact  is  presented  for  some  scientist 
to  explain,  regarding  the  imperfect  growth  of 
the  Irish  potato,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Madeline  and  other  chains  of  mountains 
west  of  Socorro,  are  the  home  of  the  parent 
plant  in  its  wild  state. 

There  is,  however,  no  questioning  the  fact 
that  the  valley  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  vines  and  fruit  than  to 
general  diversified  husbandry,  and  that  this 
industry  will  yield  larger  returns  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  The  Mission  grape  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  crop.  Last  year,  within  a  half  mile  of 
this  city,  a  farmer  made  six  barrels  of  pure 
wine  from  the  product  of  200  vines.  These 
vines  commence  bearing  in  three  years,  and 


filiscctiatuoMS 


inevitably  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  by 
July  1,  1882,  under  the  influence  of  home  con¬ 
sumption,  Spring  seeding  and  continued  ex¬ 
port,  we  shall  have  somewhere  from  60,000,000 
to  80,000,000  bushels  less  old  wheat  in  the 
country  July  1st,  1883,  than  July  1st,  1881. 
And,  unless  our  total  crop  in  1882  considerably 
exceeds  420,000,000,  wheat  will  be  very  short 
of  the  probable  export  demand  for  another 
year. 


pumpkins,  and  cucumbers  retain  their  vitality 
from  five  to  ten  years. 


How  to  Get  Early  Sweet  Corn.— Judge 
Miller,  of  Missouri,  being  on  a  visit  some  time 
ago,  mentioned  to  Major  Freas  a  fact  discov¬ 
ered  by  himself,  in  which  a  full  week  can  be 
gained  in  getting  sweet  corn  for  boiling.  He 
said  that  as  soon  as  the  ear  is  formed,  break 
the  top  down  or  cut  it  off,  but  leave  the  stalk 
erect  in  order  that  the  pollen  of  the  tassel 
will  be  sure  to  dust  the  silk  of  the  ears,  as  they 
may  not  be  fully  impregnated  should  the  stalk 
be  topped.  He  stated  that  he  had  experi¬ 
mented  for  years  and  was  entirely  satisfied  that 
it  is  uniformly  practicable  and  of  value.  In 
fact  he  thinks  that  the  ear  becomes  more  fully 
developed  also.  Th.s  is  a  hint  easy  to  adopt, 
and  may  be  of  interest  to  truckers  as  well  as 
for  the  private  garden. 


SOCORRO,  NEW  MEXICO. 


An  Important  Mining  Center— Wealth  in 
Agriculture— Railroads  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Interests. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 
f  Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker] 


The  Effects  of  Bogus  Butter. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  by  persons 
who  are  either  interested  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  bogus  dairy  products  such  as 
oleomagarine,  lard  butter  and  lard  cheese,  or 
whose  perceptions  are  not 
very  acute,  that  these  arti¬ 
cles  do  not  affect  the  market 
values  of  the  genuine  dairy 
products.  I  Luive  before  me 
a  convincing  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  the  shape  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  letter  from  a  leading  N. 
Y.  butter  and  cheese  commis¬ 
sion  agent  to  one  of  bis  cli¬ 
ents  who  is  a  maker  of  choice 
butter,  in  which  the  agent 
says,  “I  inclose  check  for 
proceeds  of  sales  made  as  per 
account  sent  herewith.  Our 
market  has  dropped  consider¬ 
ably”  (12  cents  in  a  week)  “  on 
account  of  the  arrival  of  a  large  quantity  of 
lard  butter  from  the  West.”  This  seems  to  be 
somewhat  a  different  effect  from  that  men¬ 
tioned  in  Rural  Editorial  of  April  22.  s. 


A  most  important  era  for  this  southwestern 
Territory  was  the  advent  of  the  Atchison,  To¬ 
peka  and  Saute  Fe  Railroad,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  through  its  domains  about  one  year 
ago.  The  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
echoing  and  re-echoing  from  the  mountain 
ranges,  has  awakened  the  country  from  its 
Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  which  has  lasted  for 
centuries.  Where  old  Mexican  towns  existed, 
busy  cities  have  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  and 
the  houses  of  adobe  (sunburnt  brick  made  of 
mud  and  straw)  of  one  story,  are  rapidly  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  buildings  of  wood,  brick  and  stone, 
of  metropolitan  stylo  and  excellent  finish. 
The  development  and  growth  of  Socorro  dates 
from  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  of  cars,  and 
it  now  claims  a  population  of  3,500,  of  whom 
one-half  are  Americans.  There  are  two  Eng¬ 
lish  private  schools  and  one  convent  school, 
besides  one  public  institution.  The  Catholic, 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  socie¬ 
ties  have  churches,  while  societies  of  Episco¬ 
palians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  Episcopal 
South  have  regular  services,  and  are  prepar- 

In  the  news- 


Ik  you  sell  a  day’s  labor,  aud  perform  in  the 
day  only  what  you  could  without  extra  ex¬ 
ertion  do  in  half  a  day,  you  h  ive  stolen  the 
value  of  half  a  day’s  labor  from  your  em¬ 
ployer  just  as  truly  as  if  you  had  taken  the 

same  value  in  money  from  his  purse . 

Mr.  Geddes  refers  iu  the  Cultivator  (Albany) 
to  Prof.  Kedzie's  statement  that  the  weight 
of  the  fresh  vegetable  matter  in  an  acre  of 
sod,  25  tons,  is  equal  to  25  loads  of  fresh  barn¬ 
yard  manure . Mr.  Geddes  says  further 

that  Orchard  Grass  during  this  mild  Winter 
when  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground  about 
his  premises  is  vigorous  and  green  and  in  con¬ 
dition  to  furnish  pasture  for  cattle.  He  must 
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yield  full  crops  at  four.  When  properly  manu¬ 
factured,  the  wine  has  the  aroma  and  flavor 
of  fine  Sherry,  and  is  s  liable  at  from  $1  to  $2 
per  gallon.  The  following  fruits  grow  to  per¬ 
fection:  pears,  apples,  quinces,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  apricots  aud  nectarines,  while  the  fig 
matures  by  being  protected  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Almonds  and  English  walnuts  are  also 
grown,  as  well  as  all  small  fruits.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Mexicans  that  there  has  only 
been  one  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  in  21  years. 

With  these  many  advantages,  Socorro  will, 
doubtless,  develop  rapidly  into  an  active  city 
and  business  center. 


ing  to  erect  houses  of  worship, 
paper  field  we  found  the  Socorro  News— an 
evening  daily;  the  Socorro  Gazette,  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily  ;  and  the  Sorocco  Miner,  a  semi¬ 
weekly.  The  water  is  obtained  from  a  warm 
spring  iu  Socorro  Mountain,  aud  is  pure,  sweet 
and  clear. 

The  prominent  interest,  and  the  one  which 
will  develop  and  sustain  the  city  in  its  future 
growth,  is  centred  in  the  wonderful  mining 
resources  of  wliicji  Socorro  is  the  center — un¬ 
doubtedly  the  richest  region  in  the  Territory, 
with  millions  of  as  yet  undev..  loped  treasure. 
Amoug  these  are  the  following  districts:  So 
corro,  Limitar,  Polvarderi,  Ladrones,  Salado, 
Capital,  Bear  Spring,  Water  Canon,  Mada- 
lena,  Iron  Mountain,  Teu  Mile,  Abbey,  Cat 
Mountain,  Dactyl,  San  Francisco,  Cuchilla 
Negro,  Apache  Black  Range,  Mogollous,  Ca- 
bello,  San  Andreas,  San  Antonio,  San  Pedro, 
Hausonburg,  Oscura,  Oscura  Copper  Fields, 
San  Felicite,  Abo,  La  Joyita,  La  Joya,  Mau- 
zano,  and  a  large  number  of  new  districts 
whose  values  are  as  yet  undetermined.  The 
Torrence  Mine,  in  the  Socorro  district,  is 
within  the  corpoi-ate  limits  of  the  city.  It  is 
now  being  worked,  and  new  and  improved 
machinery  is  being  put  iu  place.  Over  90  men 
are  employed,  and  $1,000  per  day  in  silver  are 
being  taken  out. 

There  is  a  ten-stamp  mill  in  the  city  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  ore  to  bullion,  working  night  and 
day ;  also  a  smelter  for  custom  work.  A  com¬ 
mendable  and  successful  manufacturing  en¬ 
terprise  is  a  large  planing-mill.  We  noted  an 
iuveution,  by  J.  K.  Hunter,  for  sawing,  which 
is  the  most  perfect  we  have  ever  seen.  Within 
the  districts  named  are  found  iron  ores,  lead 
in  all  its  phases,  silver  in  its  various  forms, 
gold  in  place  aud  placer  (limited),  copper  (al¬ 
most  all  varieties),  zinc,  uiekel,  autimony,  bis¬ 
muth,  cobalt,  arsenic,  fire  clay,  slate,  alum, 
soda,  kaoliu,  salt,  gypsum  and  bituminous, 
semi-bituminous  and  lignite  coal.  Among  the 
rare  and  precious  stones  we  deem  worthy  of 
mention  are  garnet  (several  shades),  turquoise, 
topaz,  amethyst,  jasper,  chalcedony  and  obsi¬ 
dian. 

Socorro  has  two  projected  railroads — one  to 
Guaymas,  Mexico;  another  (the Southern  New 
Mexico  and  Central),  the  objective  point  being 
Topalovatnpo,  Mexico.  Either  of  these  roads 
will  open  the  vast  mineral  region  to  the  west 
to  this  center.  The  commercial  business  of 
the  city  for  1881  is  approximated  at  $1,000,000; 
while  over  $250,000  have  been  spent  in  the 
same  time  for  public  improvements. 

Socorro  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande  (Great  River)  anu  has,  conse¬ 
quently,  surrounding  it  the  rich  agricultural 
lands  of  this  valley,  which,  in  this  vicinity, 
vary  in  width  from  a  half  mile  to  four  miles. 
This  laud  is 


How  to  Judge  of  the  Quality  of  Muck. 
— Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  says  that  the  quality 
of  swamp  muck  can  be  roughly  inferred  from 
the  following  considerations:  When  the  swamp 
is  a  basin  with  a  small  outlet  or  none,  when 
the  “wash”  that  enters  it  comes  copiously 
from  good  or  rich  soil,  when  the  herbage  that 
grows  on  it  is  tall  and  rank,  when  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  forest  leaves  accumulate  in  it,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  muck  will  be  rela¬ 
tive^  rich  in  plant-food.  It  is  from  such  de¬ 
posits  that  the  muck  his  been  obtained,  which 
is  reported  to  have  nearly  equaled  stable 
manure  in  fertilizing  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  wash  into  the  swamp  is  scanty, 
and  from  coarse,  poor  soil,  when  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  mere  moss  or  a  spare  growth  of  sedge, 
and  when  large  volumes  of  water  flow  through 
it  and  leach  out  its  soluble  matters,  then  it 
would  be  strange  if  the  muck  had  any  con¬ 
siderable  active  fertilizing  quality.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  even  then,  be  very  serviceable 
for  amending  poor,  coarse,  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils,  but  the  amending  must  be  followed  up 
by  real  “  manure  ”  of  the  appropriate  kind. 


We  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain, 
Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  for  a  printed  copy  of  his  long  and  able 
April  crop  report.  We  wish  that  the  space 
at  our  disposal  were  large  enough  to  admit 
the  whole  of  this  report,  but  the  great  amount 
of  excellent  other  matter  pressing  upon  our 
columns  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  notice  a 
few  of  the  important  points. 

In  regard  to  the  general  wheat  outlook 
Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  in  Ohio  the  crop 
report  shows  as  compared  with  a  year  ago: 
acreage,  101  per  cent.,  and  condition  04  per 
cent.,  and  a  probable  total,  with  fair  average 
weather  till  harvest,  of  35,510,461  bushels,  as 
against  37.581,004  last  year.  The  latter  was 
the  October  estimate  based  on  returns  of 
eight  weeks’  thrashing  from  about  1000 
machines  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Old 
wheat  on  hand,  7,411,188  bushels,  as  against 
10,375,209  iu  1881. 

From  official  information  received  from 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  from  the 
National  Department,  and  from  careful  com- 
putatious  based  thereon,  he  give s  the  following 
figures  as  his  best  judgment: 

States.  Crop  of  Estimate 

1881-  for  1S82. 

Ohio .  3T,  581.100  :15.R1»,IAK) 

Michigan .  2l,22U,t)U0  ‘.'ti.TUl.UK) 

Indiana .  22,, 125,1100  36,i20,iJU0 

Illinois .  2.',STl,0tW  33  1  Ju.UOU 


even  145  ears  to  a  bushel  of  corn,  the  ciop 
would  be  equal  to  100  bushels  of  grain  per 
acre.  Every  farmer  can  see  how  easily  this 
result  is  possible  if  he  has  no  barren  stalks, 
and  the  perfection  of  seed  necessary  to  secure 
this  requisite  fecundity  In  the  plant  is  as  cer¬ 
tainly  and  as  easily  attainable  by  the  use  of 
practicable  methods  as  it  is  easy  to  breed  to 
color  or  form  or  any  other  desired  peculiarity 
with  animals. 

Age  of  Sesds. — The  Michigan  Farmer  re¬ 
marks  that  the  germ  or  chit  of  corn  is  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate,  and  is  attached  to  the  cob  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  iojured,  if  shelled 
when  not  in  proper  condition,  or  when  a  little 
soft,  and  will  often  spoil  s  on  after  shelling 
if  not  dry.  Corn  will  keep  *ell  on  the  cob 
for  several  years.  So,  in  buying  seed  corn, 
if  shelled,  always  get  that  no  older  than  one 
year  if  you  can,  and  positively  decline  that 
which  is  more  than  two  years  old,  unless  you 
buy  it  on  the  cob.  Some  seeds  are  never  to 
be  depeuded  ou  when  more  than  one  year  old, 
as  parsnips,  onions,  and  leeks,  but  if  properly 
kept  in  an  atmosphere  of  even  temperature 
aud  humidity,  most  are  good  for  a  louger 
time.  Among  those  safe  for  only  two  years 
may  be  named  all  kinds  of  peas  and  beans, 
eggplant,  carrot,  sage,  salsify,  spinach,  pep¬ 
pers,  and  most  of  the  grasses,  while  parsley, 
lettuce,  asparagus,  radish,  etc.,  may  be  re¬ 
lied  on  at  three  years  old,  and  celery,  turnip, 
cabbage,  and  cauliflower  for  at  least  four 
years.  Squash,  tomatoes,  beets,  melons, 


Apparent  probable  surpluo  over  crop  oi  881. 19,3H,03J 

But  these  four  States  have,  accordiug  to  cue 
estimates  of  the  National  Department,  at  least 
19,000,000  less  wheat  on  hand  now  than  a  year 
ago,  which  just  about  offsets  the  probable 
gain,  and  leaves  us  with  about  the  same  pro¬ 
bable  surplus  for  export  at  the  beginning  of 
harvest,  as  in  1881.  And  these  States  furnish 
just  about  one-third  of  the  entire  wheat  crop 
of  the  country,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
wheat  for  actual  export.  Some  7,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  are  still  in  producers’  hands 
in  Ohio.  Nearly  all  this,  it  is  true,  will  be 
eaten  up  in  the  State  before  the  new  crop  is 
ready  for  milling. 

On  April  10th  and  11th  occurred  a  severe 
freeze  uearly  all  over  Ohio.  In  Columbus  it 
froze  mud  hard,  aud  small  pools  of  water 
formed  ice  %  inch  thick  or  more,  while  water 
standing  in  small  tin  vessels  out-of-doors  froze 
solid  and  bulged  up  in  the  middle  from  the 
expansion,  as  in  Winter.  Much  of  the  wheat 
that  was  nearly  winter  killed  or  drowned  out 
and  was  just  “greening”  up  under  the  rains 
aud  hot  weather  of  the  past  two  weeks,  will 
be  finished  by  this  freeze,  while  it  is  feared 
that  some  of  very'  rank  and  rapid  growth 
which  had  formed  a  joint  (in  Southern  Ohio), 
and  even  lodged  in  the  hot,  damp  weather  of 
the  two  weeks  past,  may  have  the  embryo 
head  killed.  This  may  reduce  the  probabilities 
for  the  whole  State  considerably. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  Statistical 
returns  and  estimates  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 


a  deep  alluvium,  all  arable  by 
irrigation — a  system  which  is  extensively  used 
in  countries  or  sections  where  there  is  a  lack 
of  rain  during  the  growing  season,  which  is 
the  main  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement 
iu  New  Mexico.  Here  the  plan  is  to  cut  one 
main  canal  or  ditch  called  *’ acequia  madre  ” 
(the  mother  of  ditches)  through  the  field;  from 
this  radiate  smaller  “acequias”  into  which 
the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  when  needed.  No 
systematic  or  scientific  farming  has  been  done 
in  this  valley  as  yet,  but  such  farming  as  has 
been  practiced,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  all 
the  cereals  (except  corn),  the  vegetables  and 
root  crops  (except  Irish  potatoes)  yield  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  with  irrigation,  sure  returns. 
The  onion,  cabbage,  and  cauliflower  of  New 
Mexico  stand  unrivaled  for  size  and  quality. 


fM£  AURAL  HfW-YOftKlB. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


DISCONTENT. 


BY  MATES. 


In  the  pleasant,  autumn  weather, 

When  the  golden  fruit  we  gather. 

Oft  I  think  that  I  would  rather 
See  the  winter  come. 

Hear  the  piercing  North  wind  roaring 
Through  the  tree  tops  bare  and  brown, 
Than  this  ceaseless  rustle,  rustle 
Of„the  sere  leaves  falling  round. 

But  when  comes  the  winter  dreary; 
Though  the  hearth  lire  biases  cheery, 
And  the  evening  guests  are  merry 
As  in  years  gone,  by, 

Fain  I’d  see  the  Spring  buds  bursting 
On  the  tree-tops  bare  and  brown, 

Aught  but  this  continuous  sifting 
Of  the  white  llake  falling  down. 

When  with  ley  fetters  broken, 

Though  by  human  words  unspoken 
Spring  comes,  fitting  sign  and  token 
Of  the  Resurrection  Morn; 

Then  I  saw  O  Summer  hasten 
With  thy  gorgeous  sunset  hues, 

And  thy  genial  warmt  h  and  sunshine, 
And  thy  gently  failing  dews. 

But  when  Summer's  thunder  crashes, 
And  the  fiery  lightning  Hashes, 

And  the  wild-wave  iieroely  dashes 
On  the  rock-bound  coast. 

Then  I  long  again  for  Autumn, 

Autumn  with  Its  burdened  sheaves, 
Autumn  with  Its  golden  fruitage, 

And  the  falling  of  the  leaves. 


SCRAP  BAG  CLUB. 


ARTICLE  II. 


“  Oh  !  what  a  lovely  hood  I”  exclaimed  the 
‘  Club,”  iu  one  voice,  as  they  were  divesting 
themselves  of  a  comfortable  supply  of  wraps, 
for  the  day  outside  Mrs.  Lane’s  pleasant  sit¬ 
ting  room,  was  almost  too  cold  to  be  exhilar¬ 
ating  unless  well  bundled  up.  The  hood 
which  had  called  forth  such  unanimous  ad¬ 
miration,  was  of  snowy  white  Shetland 
wool  ornamented  with  several  bows  of  cameo 
pink  satin  ribbou,  and  was,  as  its  owner 
Norma  said,  “the  easiest  thing  made  imag¬ 
inable.”  Y ou  first  make  a  foundation  of  com¬ 
mon  yarn  or  Germantown  wool,  in  plain, 
double  crochet  stitch,  crocheting  the  skirt 
and  all  of  the  hood,  iu  the  same  manner,  the 
shape  and  size  desired,  then  take  Shetland  • 
wool  crochet  in  loose  chain  ten  or  twelve 
stitches  and  loop  in  the  foundation,  continu¬ 
ing  in  like  ma  nner  looping  the  chain  in  every 
stitch  of  the  foundation  till  it  is  completely 
covered.  The  effect  is  very  pretty,  and  for 
sleigh  riding,  and  the  like,  no  head  covering 
is  so  appropriate  or  comfortable  as  a  hood. 
When  the  members  were  finally  dismantled 
and  settled,  M  rs.  Lane  said,  “  suppose  we  de¬ 
vote  to-day’s  meeting  to  the  subject  of  lam¬ 
brequins.”  “Just  the  thing  exactly!”  cried 
half  a  dozen  voices  at  once.  “Let  us  first 
then,  discuss  that  bracket  lambrequin  over 
the  piano,  shall  we  not  ?”  asked  Mary  Rardon. 

“  Oh,  that  is  soon  done”  replied  Mrs.  Lane. 

“  Clara  ;>  ade  that  in  an  hour  or  so  one  day. 
She  bought  a  yard  or  more  of  five  cent  calico 
with  those  birds  and  owl  stamped  on  it,  but 
the  plain  part  of  the  calico,  around  the  figures 
looked  so  coarse  and  cheap;  that  she  cut  the 
owl  out  sitting  as  he  does  on  the  branch, 
hunted  out  of  some  piece  bag  about  the  bouse, 
the  bit  of  blue  delaine,  pasted  the  owl  on  the 
cloth  with  gum  tragacanth,  then  cut  out  the 
two  birds  and  stuck  them  on  in  like  manner, 
arranging  thorn  in  the  threatening,  teasing 
attitude  you  see.  Of  course,  if  the  larubre 
quin  were  placed  where  it  would  be  closely 
inspecteiit  would  be  better  done  in  applique, 
that  is  the  figures  put  on  with  button  hole 
stitch  around  the  edges  to  hide  the  margins, 
but  where  the  work  is  to  be  beyond  close  ob¬ 
servation  the  applique  is  oifiy  superfluous  and 
time  may  be  thereby  saved  for  something 
else.  The  greatest  difficulty  Clara  had,  was  in 
finishing  the  edge  without  calling  on  her 
pocket  book.  However  the  piece  bag  was 
again  consulted,  aud  a  strip,  about  three  inch¬ 
es  wide,  of  buff  Java  canvas  found.  This  was 
raveled  out  into  fringe,  the  edge  of  the  lam¬ 
brequin  turned  under,  the  fringe  sewed  on, 
and  a  row  of  feather  stitch  in  gold  floss  worked 
around  the  edge,  to  serve  as  a  heading  and 
finish  for  the  fringe.” 

“Do  you  know  what  I  saw  new  to  me  in 
New  York  in  the  way  of  mantel  lambrequins?” 
said  Mary  Rardon,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  that  metropolitan  city.  “  No  !” 
exclaimed  a  chorus  of  voices  please  tell  us  for 
the  benefit  of  the  “Club.”  “Well;  they  were 
called  scarfs,  and  consisted  of  two  pieces,  of 
any  material  desired,  as  felt,  satin  etc.,  though 
satin,  and  that  usually  black,  seems  to  be  the 
prime  favorite  and  justly  too,  as  itoftener  has 
more  elegant  effect.  The  two  pieces  are  some 
six,  eight,  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  hang  say 
bout  half  way  down  the  hight  of  the  mantel. 
One  of  the  pieces  is  placed  on  each  end  of  the 


shelf  and  are  usually  held  in  place  by  a  pair  of 
large  vases  or  statuettes. 

Of  course  much  artistic  skill  and  taste  are 
displayed  on  these  scarfs,  and  the  designs  are 
various  and  beautiful.  A  t  present,  golden-rod, 
and  sun  flowers  are  considered  the  most  es¬ 
thetic  flowers  one  can  use,  and  hence  they  are 
very  popular.  Golden  rod  is  worked  in  what 
is  known  as  raised  Kensington,  the  stitches  be¬ 
ing  worked  iu,  and  cut,  giving  the  tufted 
velvety  eff ect  natural  to  the  flower.” 

“Nellie  Lane  has  a  lovely  new  lambrequin 
of  Macrame  lace”  said  Mrs  Carter.  Yes,  an¬ 
swered  Nellie  and  it  didn’t  cost  me  any  thing 
hardty,  either:  which  I  know  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  since  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
none  of  our  pocket-books  are  any  too  plethoric. 
The  secret  is  I  made  it  out  of  seine  cord,  such 
as  fisherman  use  to  make  their  nets,  instead  of 
the  real  Macramd  cord.  The  Macram6  cord 
is  a  dollar  a  pound,  and  of  most  patterns  one 
pound  will  make  a  yard  of  lace.  Now  sixty 
cents  worth  of  the  seine  cord  made  enough 
lace  for  ray  mantel,  and  1  don’t  think  many 
persons  will  ever  notice  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cotton  and  linen  cord ;  even  if  they 
do  notice  the  difference,  1  don’t  think  they 
can  say  but  that  made  of  the  seine  cord  is  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  pretty  as  that  made 
of  the  Macrame.”  “  Do  you  think  MacramG 
lace  hard  to  make  Nellie  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Carter. 
It  is  not  bard  or  tedious,  but  then  it’s  not  just 
exactly  as  easy  as  a  writer  that  I  was  reading 
the  other  day,  made  out.  After  giving,  what 
I  suppose  she  considered,  most  explicit  direc¬ 
tions,  which,  had  I  known  nothing  about  it 
I  could  not  have  understood  at  all),  closed  by 
saying  it  was  just  as  easy  as  “  rolling  a  ball.” 
Some  use  a  sand  bag  to  work  over,  others  a 
covered  board,  while  those  who  have  plenty 
of  money  furnish  themselves  with  a  desk, 
which  costs  three  dollars,  expressly  made  for 
the  purpose.  There  are  a  great  many  sizes  of 
the  seine  cord;  I  used  the  medium.  I  ran  a 
cardinal  ribbon  through  the  heading  of  my 
lace  to  give  it  tone  and  coloring,  though  I 
think  it  is  equally  pretty  without.”  “Do 
you  know  ladies,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Martin’s 
care  for-your-family  voice,  “that  it  is  almost 
supper  time.”  “Ohl”  “  Why  1”  “Indeed  1” 
“  Is  it  possible  !”  But  why  multiply  exclama 
tious,  the  motion  for  adjournment  was  unan¬ 
imous.  R.  K.  M. 

- +-++ - 

“THAT  PAIR  OF  SHOES.” 


c.  V.  S. 

1 

That  old  pair  of  shoes — there  they  stand, 
dilapidated  but  crank.  Four  years  ago  they 
cost  me  nine  dollars — now  they  are  hardly 
worth  nine  cents.  But  why  do  I  feel  thus  sad 
and  lonely  at  parting  with  them  ?  Let  us  re¬ 
view  their  life  since  they  came  into  my  posses¬ 
sion,  and  learn  if  it  is  Lecause  I  paid  too  high 
a  price  at  the  time  of  buying.  They  were  taut 
and  trim,  and  the  feet  that  wore  them  looked 
smart  aud  felt  comfortable.  They  attended 
church,  operas,  theatres,  and  lectures,  and  de¬ 
tracted  naught  from  “sights  and  sounds.” 
They  caused  no  aches  or  groans  in  traveling, 
though  many  a  mile  was  walked  over  and 
more  rode  over  by  carriage  or  car. 

They  went  hither  and  yon,  through  the 
streets  of  our  own  salt  city ;  found  their  way 
into  stores  and  market  places,  and  visited 
hospitals  and  cemeteries.  They  waited  on  the 
sick,  as  well  as  tripped  lightly  to  sounds  of 
sweet  music.  They  encased  our  feet,  protect¬ 
ing  them  from  inclement  weather  when  wre 
wended  our  way  from  art  galleries  to  art  stu¬ 
dios,  from  “openings”  of  merchant  princes 
to  printing  offices  in  the  great  metropolis. 
They'  were  present  when  we  viewed  the  famous 
obelisk,  rode  on  the  Elevated  railway  and  tra¬ 
versed  the  East  River  bridge.  They  went  with 
us  to  the  Quaker  City,  to  Baltimore,  and  to 
Washington.  They  accompanied  us  to  the 
Capitol,  the  White  House,  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  and  whithersoever  we  went,  but  no 
murmur  or  break  came  from  them.  They 
shone  like  polished  mirrors,  and  kept  their 
form  so  graceful  that  we  were  proud  of  them, 
and  the  feet  within  were  exultant  over  their 
ease  and  comfort.  Another  journey  they 
stood  us— a  westward  one  that  took  us  along 
by  Lake  Erie,  that  croised  the  bridge  where 
occurred  the  Ashtabula  disaster. 

W e  walked,  we  rode,  we  drove  through  the 
beautiful  city  of  Cleveland,  and  our  ever- 
1  faithful  pair  of  shoes  bore  us  company.  We 
journeyed  home,  resumed  our  sketching  of 
wild  flowers,  attended  our  “  Readings,”  and 
helped  at  our  house  duties;  still,  the  endeared 
old  shoes  were  our  daily  friends.  They  had 
retained  all  their  buttons,  had  not  broken  nor 
once  given  away;  but  the  constant  wear  had 
made  them  look  somewhat  rusty — in  fact,  a 
little  shabby. 

We  sent  for  a  box  of  blacking;  none  of  your 
liquid  shoe-polish,  but  a  box  of  old  fashioned, 
genuine  blacking.  We  polished  them  up  to 
their  pristine  beauty.  We  said  “  shine,”  and 
“shine ’’they  did.  Once  more  we  felt  easy 
and  wore  them  abroad,  but  we  had  occasion- 
ally  to  give  them  a  new  “shine,”  and  now 


signs  of  decay  are  becoming  so  apparent  that 
the  dilapidated  old  things  will  have  to  be  cre¬ 
mated  sooner  or  later;  although,  truth  to  tell, 
we  feel  like  taking  them  up  tenderly  and  with 
care  most  lovingly,  fit  them  for  burial,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  pert,  crank  air  of  those  old 
“nine  dollar  shoes.” 

- - 

■INCONSISTENCIES. 


What  strange  contradictions,  there  are  in 
the  speech  and  actions  of  humanity.  For 
example  bow  often  we  see  a  sharp  tongued 
keen  eyed  woman  with  a  great  faculty  for 
business  who  will  keep  a  flower  stand  full  of 
fresh  looking  plants  and  who  will  exhibit  some¬ 
thing  of  a  miser’s  greed  in  procuring  new 
varieties,  and  yet  her  lovely  pets  never  seem 
to  soften  the  asperity  of  her  disposition.  Her 
plants  when  in  bloom  seem  to  have  a  timid 
look  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  being  scolded 
for  their  beauty,  nor  do  they  seem  to  jdeld 
her  the  pure  pleasure  they  give  to  less  thorough 
going  housekeepers.  The  same  thing  is  visible 
in  her  children ;  to  have  them  clean  and  above 

I 

reproach  as  to  dress  and  deportment  is  the  end 
and  aim  with  her. 

She  would  consider  the  time  wasted  that 
was  spent  in  enjoying  their  little  original 
ways  and  cute  sayings.  While  there  is  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  done  about  the  house  everything 
else  must  be  sacrificed  to  that.  Comfort  is 
for  the  shiftless  and  she  would  not  enjoy  any¬ 
thing  unless  it  w  as  iu  au  uncomfortable  way. 
Why  does  not  the  culture  of  flowers  reGne 
aud  make  beautiful  the  lives  of  those  who 
cultivate  them  and  why  does  not  neatness 
and  order  in  the  outer  life  lead  to  correspond¬ 
ing  qualities  in  the  heart.  Let  those  who 
understand,  explain  these  inconsistencies. 

Elkhorn,  Wis.  B.  c.  D. 

- »  »  » 

SOMETHING  FOR  FATHERS  TO  READ. 


“  I  have  no  time  to  devote  to  my  children,” 
says  the  business  man,  with  a  sigh;  Lr  he 
really  feels  the  privation  of  their  society  keen¬ 
ly.  But  the  excuse  is  an  insufficient  one;  he 
should  make  time — let  other  things  go ;  for  no 
duty  is  more  important  than  that  he  owes  bis 
offspring.  Parents  should  never  fail  te  give 
the  child  such  sympathy  in  its  little  matters  of 
life  as  will  produce  iu  its  confiding  mind  that 
trust  and  faith  which  is  a  necessary  element 
in  parental  influence.  Filial  affection  is  a 
great  safeguard  against  evil  influence,  as  well 
as  a  great  civilizer  to  its  possessor.  Do  not 
forget,  too,  that  the  childish  mind  in  process 
of  development  absolutely  needs  the  cheerful 
and'happy  influences  which  are  produced  by 
amusements,  as  sure  as  the  plant  needs  sun 
and  light  for  its  proper  growth.  And  who  can 
be  better  persons  to  afford  recreation  than 
both  parents  ?  Too  frequently  does  the  stately 
father,  filled  with  the  cares  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  life,  forget  that  his  little  one  is  yearn¬ 
ing  for  that  familiar  love  which  induces  a  game 
of  romp  between  them .  The  father’s  entrance 
after  the  day’s  labor  should  be  a  cause  fur  re¬ 
joicing,  and  the  signal  for  a  merry  game 
which  would  benefit  him  as  well  as  the  little 
ones. 


AN  ORIENTAL  BEAUTY. 


Mme.  Yoshida,  the  wife  of  the  Japanese 
minister,  is  the  most  daintily  pretty  creature 
that  any  picture  on  a  paper  can  give  an  idea 
of.  No  taller  than  a  child  of  ten,  she  has  all 
the  charms  and  graces  in  miniature,  and  her 
perfect  little  Japanese  beauty  is  always  offset 
by  the  most  perfect  toilets.  French  taste  and 
fingers  dress  her  nfter  the  most  appro  red 
manner,  and  from  her  own  country  she  brings 
stuffs,  brocades  and  embroideries  unattainable 
and  unnameable  in  our  dry  goods  trade.  The 
perfect  oval  of  her  face,  with  its  clear  cream 
complexion  and  half-opened  black  eyes,  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  masses  of  blue- black  hair  that 
gives  her  a  strongly  dignified  and  stately  mien. 
Perched  on  the  edges  of  one  of  the  superb 
ebony  and  brocade  chairs  of  her  long  draw¬ 
ing-room,  with  her  tiny  slippers  not  touching 
the  floor,  she  is  one  of  the  most  charming  little 
figures  to  be  seen,  and  Washington  will  miss 
one  of  its  prettiest  pets  when  the  diminutive 
lady  has  gone. 


Domestic  Ctonomij 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE 


CONCERNING  HOUSE  FURBISHING 
AND  CLEANING. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


In  putting  a  house  in  order,  I  find  that  it 
simplifies  matters  to  follow  the  plan  of  a 
“  division  of  labor.  ”  One  reason  why  a  gen¬ 
eral  house  cleaning  is  such  a  tax  upon  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  is  because  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  petty  details  it  involves,  the  answering 


of  the  question,  mentally  at  least,  what  is 
to  be  done  with  this  and  that,  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  rubbish  and  what  is  not.  To 
begin,  have  as  many  closets  cleared  out,  and 
cleaned  out  as  you  can  comfortably  “  put  to 
rights  ”  in  one  day.  A  serving  maid  or  a 
scrub  woman,  can  do  the  cleaning  but  only 
yourself  can  put  the  things  back  in  the  closets, 
and  discard  what  seems  to  be  rubbish.  What 
to  do  with  the  rubbish  is  always  a  question 
which  I  think  is  best  answered  by  putting  it 
in  boxes  or  barrels  which  may  be  deposited  in 
the  attic.  For  future  convenience  it  is  well  to 
add  to  the  boxes  labels  which  give  a  list  of 
the  articles  iu  them.  Some  very  methodical 
housekeepers  put  down  iu  a  note  book  where 
things  are  put,  aud  so  free  their  minds  from 
the  burden  of  trying  to  remember  everything. 

There  are  some  nice  things  to  be  said  about 
cleaning  house  so  that  the  “men  folks ’’will 
not  be  annoyed,  etc.,  cleaning  one  room  at  a 
time  and  the  like  of  that.  It  is  a  plan  I 
usually  adopt,  but  I  am  aware  that  it  entails 
much  extra  work.  For  instance,  if  you  have 
a  man  to  shake  carpets  or  to  do  whitewash¬ 
ing,  it  is  economy  to  have  all  the  carpets 
shaken  at  one  time,  and  to  have  the  white¬ 
washing  done  as  quickly  as  possible;  so,  in 
cleaning  woodwork  and  windows,  the  work 
advances  more  expeditiously  by  having  all 
the  windows  cleaned,  aud  then  all  the  wood¬ 
work,  and  all  the  stoves  blackened  and  polished 
in  the  same  day. 

To  improve  the  appearance  of  furniture, 
after  it  is  washed  clean  iu  clear  warm  water 
and  quite  dry,  rub  the  wood  well  with  a  flan¬ 
nel  rag  moistened  with  sweet  oil.  Use  the  oil 
sparingly,  and  rub  until  the  oil  is  all  absorbed, 
else  it  will  catch  and  hold  dust.  If  you  do 
the  work  well,  you  will  be  delighted  at  the 
improved  condition  of  vour  furniture. 

Wiuaow  shades  that  have  become  shabby, 
may  be  turned  top-side-down  to  advantage. 
Draw  out  the  nails  that  hold  them  to  the 
rollers,  cut  off  the  hem  through  which  the 
slat  at  the  bottom  rims,  trim  the  sides  slightly, 
and  tack  the  worn  end  to  tlje  roller,  fold  a 
hem  iu  the  good  end,  and  baste  in  the  slat. 
Add  the  tassel  if  you  like.  Shades  so  rejuvena¬ 
ted  look  almost  as  well  as  new. 

People  who  do  without  ca  rpets  that  are 
nailed  to  the  floor,  are  spared  a  very  great 
deal  of  hard  work  in  house  cleaning.  To  take 
up  the  carpet,  get  it  out-of-doors,  beaten, 
mended  if  need  be,  turned  and  down  again, 
is  always  a  heavy  task.  If  a  room  is  entirely 
square,  the  turning  of  a  carpet  is  a  very 
simple  thing,  but  if  there  are  “notches"  to 
be  fitted  considerable  work  is  involved.  On 
ground  floors  that  are  not  well  enough  laid  to 
keep  out  the  air  beueath,  a  carpet  is  of  service 
as  a  padding;  but  for  up  stairs  rooms  there 
is  no  good  excuse  for  a  nailed  carpet,  while  in 
sleeping  rooms,  where  everything  “stuffy” 
and  dust-retaining  should  be  avoided,  they 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  unwholesome.  A 
good  carpet  is  al  vays  expensive,  and  yet  there 
are  thousands  of  people  who  never  feel  able  to 
pay  twenty  dollars  for  a  fine  engraving  for 
the  wall  of  a  loom,  but  will  pay  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  for  something  to  walk  over 
with  thick  soled  boots  and  often  muddy  ones 
at  that.  Then,  too,  the  toil  so  many  over¬ 
worked  women  put  into  the  rag  carpet  1  But 
probably,  it  is  a  waste  of  words  to  expatiate 
upon  the  article,  as  it  is  an  idol  to  which  the 
people  in  this  bountiful  land  are  fondly 
wedded.  But  when  the  house-cleaning  comes, 
and  the  carpets  loaded  with  dust  are  rolled 
out  for  a  beating,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  housewife  is  brave  enough  to  feel  that  when 
a  room  is  cleaned  it  seems  very  sweet  and 
clean  without  a  carpet,  and  if  she  felt  a  little 
more  bravery,  she  would  keep  it  off  the  floor, 
at  least  during  the  Summer.  If  the  floor  is 
nice  and  unpainted,  and  she  feels  like  trying 
the  experiment,  I  would  advise  her  to  rub  the 
floor  over  once  a  week  with  crude  kerosene 
oil,  it  is  very  cheap.  First,  let  the  daughter 
try  her  bedroom  floor.  If  a  border  is  liked, 
mark  off  a  margin  all  around  the  room  next 
the  foot  board,  and  with  the  oil  mix  a  little 
Indian  red,  or  burnt  sienna.  The  smell  of  the 
oil  soon  evaporates,  and  it  is  no  more  work  to 
wipe  up  the  floor  with  oil  than  with  a  damp 
cloth.  After  a  few  weeks,  the  floor  will  begin 
to  assume  a  look  of  real  finish  which  will 
please  the  cultivated  eye  far  better  than  the 
finest  carpet.  A  rug,  factory  or  home  made, 
spread  before  the  bed,  small  ones  before  the 
wash-stand  and  dressing  bureau,  furuish  the 
floor  beautifully.  Pieces  of  carpet  that  have 
firmness  and  body  make  good  rugs, 

I  imagine  that  a  good  many  people  have 
carpets  to  deaden  sound — it  somehow  hurts 
their  ears  to  hear  the  clatter  of  feet  up-stairs 
and  down-stairs.  An  honest  step  ought  always 
to  be  a  good  sound  to  bear,  and  if  children  are 
aecustjined  to  bare  floors  they  will  learn  to 
move  about  with  more  care  than  when  they 
tumble  aud  stumble  over  padded  oues. 

If  one  cannot  afford  to  buy  real  rugs,  very 
handsome  ones  can  be  made  of  Brussels  or 
velvet  carpeting,  by  sewing  a  few  widths 
together,  and  putting  a  border  all  around. 


The  carpet  itself  should  be  of  small  mixed  de¬ 
signs  so  small  and  intricate  as  to  show  only 
the  general  shade  or  color,  while  the  border 
should  be  in  marked  design  and  coloring.  A 
rug  of  this  sort  may  be  made  of  any  size,  but 
snould  never  cover  the  entire  floor,  and  should 
be  free,  so  that  it  can  be  carried  out-of-doors 
often  for  a  sweeping  or  beating.  A  carpet 
made  up  in  this  way  will  give  better  service, 
and  be  more  economical  than  if  it  is  used  in 
any  other  way.  Cutting  a  carpet  to  fit  a 
room,  especially  if  the  room  has  “  notches,”  is 
very  poor  business,  and  entails  a  great  deal  of 
future  work,  for  every  time  the  carpet  is 
turned,  there  must  be  new  incisions  made.  A 
very  poor  floor,  even,  can  be  planed  off  and 
stained  or  painted,  and  then  if  you  wish  to  be 
fashionable,  sensible,  healthy  and  tasteful, 
you  will  convert  your  heavy  carpets  into  rugs 
and  movable  strips,  and  discard  forevermore 
the  nailed  down  “abominations.”  Beautiful 
rugs  can  be  made  of  mixed  carpet  rags,  knit 
in  any  width  on  large  wooden  needles  back 
and  forth  like  a  garter  or  suspender. 


ECHOES  FROM  EVERY-DAY  HOUSE. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


A  neighbor  sent  me  in  a  jar  of  her  rhubarb, 
or  pie  plant,  preserved  last  Summer,  in  return 
for  the  same  jar  full  of  canned  white  rasp¬ 
berries  that  1  had  sent  to  an  invalid  of  the 
house.  We  only  tasted  the  rhubarb  lately, 
and  I  was  so  delighted  with  its  flavor  I  asked 
for  the  recipe  for  the  benefit  of  Rural  leaders, 
at  this  season.  It  was  as  follows:  Cut  the 
rhubarb  into  small  pieces,  with  three  lemons 
to  every  four  pounds.  Let  the  lemons  be  cut 
up  with  the  peel,  only  taking  out  the  seeds. 
Put  in  a  deep  dish,  and  sprinkle  with  half  the 
sugar  you  intend  to  use,  do  this  over-night, 
and  in  the  morning  your  deep  dish  will  be  full 
of  juice.  Pour  this  off  into  the  preserving 
kettle,  and  put  in  the  other  half  of  the  sugar; 
(it  must  be  pound  for  pound),  let  the  sirup  boiL 
It  may  need  a  little  water,  according  to  the 
juiciness  of  the  rhubarb.  When  of  the  right 
consistency  throw  in  the  rhubarb ;  boil  till  it 
begins  to  look  transparent.  Skim  out  into 
your  jar;  let  the  sirup  boil  up  again  and  pour 
it  over  the  contents  of  the  jar— the  flavor  is 
very  fine.  I  have  a  friend  who  cooks  salsify 
in  such  a  very  relishable  way  that  I  am 
tempted  to  put  it  down  though  many  ways 
have  been  give  for  making  this  vegetable 
palatable.  Scrape  and  boil  it  till  tender  the 
day  before  it  is  needed.  Then  make  a  batter 
as  you  would  for  fritters,  when  ready  to  cook 
it,  dip  the  salsify  into  it  and  fry  in  plenty 
of  fat  till  brown,  have  a  little  salt  and  pepper 
in  the  butter.  Too  little  fat,  as  every  house¬ 
keeper  may  not  know,  is  apt  to  make  things 
greasy  and  not  evenly  brown. 

PARSNIPS  BROILED. 

After  they  are  boiled,  slice  and  broil  brown. 
Make  a  gravy  as  for  beefsteak. 

PARSNIPS  BOILED. 

After  cooking  chop  them  as  fine  as  green 
c  rn  cut  from  the  cob,  season  with  butter, 
pepper  and  salt  and  send  hot  to  the  table. 

We  have  just  been  cleaning  the  oil-cloth  in 
our  hall  and  after  a  thorough  cleansing,  gave 
it  two  coats  of  copal  varnish.  It  looks  bright 
and  I  think  will  wear  better  for  the  treatment. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

FINE  PASTRY  BY  A  PROFESSIONAL. 

The  chief  secret  appears  to  be  lightness  of 
touch,  and  as  little  of  that  as  possible;  in  fact, 
the  less  it  is  handled  the  better.  Half  the 
lard  or  dripping  is  first  gently  and  lightly 
pressed,  not  rubbed,  into  the  flour,  which  is 
t  en  heaped  up  on  the  paste  board  and  a  hole 
made  in  the  center,  into  which  enough  cold 
water  is  poured  to  make  a  moderately  stiff 
paste.  The  mixing  is  done  with  a  spoon. 

When  mixed,  the  rolling-pin  is  well  floured, 
also  the  board,  but  none  must  be  added  to  the 
pastry,  or  it  occasions  heavy  streaks  and 
lumps.  Three  times  it  must  be  rolled,  always 
one  way,  and  after  each  rolling,  parts  of  the 
remaining  half  of  the  lard  are  to  be  distributed 
over  the  surface  till  all  is  finished.  Pastry  should 
be  made  in  a  cool  place  and  baked  at  once, 
not  allowed  to  stand  by,  as  it  so  often  is,  till 
it  is  convenient  to  bake  it.  An  oven  in  which 
the  heat  is  not  evenly  distributed  can  never 
produce  a  well  baked  pie  or  tart;  where  there 
is  an  unequal  degree  of  heat  the  pastry  rises 
on  the  hottest  side  in  the  shape  of  ft  large 
bubtle  and  sinks  into  a  heavy  indigestible 
lump  on  the  coolest. 

- - - 

VEGETABLES. 

Don’t  fail  to  provide  for  a  generous  supply 
of  table  vegetables— lettuce,  spinage,  cabbage, 
beets,  celery,  parsnips,  beans,  peas,  carrots, 
sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  squashes.  Have 
melons  and  eggplant  if  you  can.  If  you  have 
butchers'  bills  to  pay,  try  living  largely  on 
a  well  cooked  variety  of  vegetables,  with 
plenty  of  milk  and  eggs  and  you  will  save  in 
money  thereby  and  improve  in  health.  Try 
it  for  three  months  and  report.  x.  w.  f. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


MACARONI  AND  SAUSAGE  PIE. 

Ingredients:  Quarter  of  a  pound  of  macar¬ 
oni,  half  pound  of  sausage,  a  spoonful  of 
minced  parsley,  popper  and  salt.  Boil  the 
macaroni  until  tender,  in  a  pint  of  water  with 
a  gill  of  stock  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Grease  a 
small  pie  dish,  put  a  layer  of  macaroni  in, 
then  one  of  sausage  meat  with  a  sprinkling  of 
parsley,  pepper  and  salt,  thus  alternate  until 
the  Ingredients  are  used.  Add  two  spoonfuls 
of  water.  Cover  with  a  good  pastry  and 
bake  half  an  hour.  This  quantity  of  sausage 
and  macaroni  I  use  for  two  persons.  E.  K.  B. 


BICE  AND  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Boil  a  cupful  of  well  washed  rice  15  minutes 
in  water,  adding  a  pinch  of  salt.  Drain  on  a 
sieve  until  quite  dry.  Put  part  of  the  rice  on 
the  bottom  and  along  the  side  of  a  pudding 
mold  or  tin  pail,  peel  and  quarter  six  apples 
and  place  in  the  center  of  rice  with  a  half  cup 
of  sugar  and  a  little  chopped  lemon  peel. 
Cover  the  fruit  with  the  rest  of  the  rice,  tie 
down,  and  steam  one  hour.  Serve  with 
sweetened  cream,  lemon  sauce  or  sweetened 
melted  butter.  mary  b. 


PROFESSOR 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakt  s  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  >w. 


der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Uorsford  Almanac  and  Cock  Book 


sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works.  Providence,  R.  T. 


THE  WILLIAMS 


For  t.he  Preservation  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  During  the  10  years  it 
has  proved  the  only />rariicaf 
Evaporator  constructed,  a  nd 
operated  on  strictly  pliilo- 
aopliiCSJ  principles.  It  is  the 
cheapest,  machine  sold  /or 
quantity  strd  quality  produc¬ 
ed.  and  is  the  only  ono  that 
will  do  as  tnUoh  or  more  than 
is  guaranteed.  It  will  evapor¬ 
ate  don  Vs  the  amount  of  any 
other  machine,  with  nno  half 
the  help,  and  no  more  fuel, 
besides  the  quality  of  the 
work  is  faT  superior,  «»  all 
can  learn  byinquiring  of  first- 
class  dealer*  in  New  Y oi  k  or 
Boston.  It  is  practically  fire 
proof.  Send  for  otir  circu¬ 
lars  and  Investigate  before 
buying.  Manufactured  by 
SEA  .1  M.  SPROUT. 
Muncy.  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa., 
for  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  Slates  and  Can¬ 
adas,  Rud  by  JOHN  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  &  SON.  knlamaeoo. 
Michigan,  for  t  rie  West  and 
Southwest.  J.  S.  I  M  OM- 
BLY,  St  Commercial  St., 
Boston,  Masti.,  Agent  for 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 

ASK  YOUR  JEWELER  FOR  THE 


LANCASTER 


PRESERVING  HAMS  DURING  THE  SUMMER. 

Make  some  strong,  cotton  bags  a  little  larger 
than  your  hams.  After  the  hams  are  well 
smoked  put  into  the  bags.  (This  must  be  done 
before  fly  time.)  Take  the  best  of  hay,  run 
through  the  cutting  box  and  with  your  hands 
well  press  the  cut  hay  around  the  hams,  tie 
with  good  strings  and  hang  in  the  garret.  I 
have  tried  this,  season  after  season,  and  have 
now  some  hams  that  are  four  years  old,  A 
ham  four  or  five  years  old  that  is  properly 
boiled  we  think  very  fine.  a.  c.  d. 


KEEPING  BEEFSTEAK. 

A  friend  tells  us  that  she  is  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  beefsteak  and  mutton  chops  in  warm 
weather  for  three  or  four  days  (even  longer) 
by  strewing  thickly  with  Indian  meal,  then 
rolling  each  piece  up  and  burying  in  meal. 

♦  »  » 

MANG  LES. 

Will  some  one  having  experience  give  me, 
through  these  columns,  some  information  in 
regard  to  a  family  mangle.  I  wish  one  that 
does  not  require  too  much  hard  labor  in  work¬ 
ing,  also  one  that  is  not  very  expensive . 

D.  T.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Leach. 


REWARD!  for 
rany  case  of  Blind 
Bleeding,  Itching, 
Ulcerated,  or  Pro- 
PILE  REMEDY 
f  siUff'tn  cure.  Prepared  by  J.P.MILLEH,  M.D..P15  Arch 
St.  Phila.,  Pa.  AVm  'jenuinr.rit/iaui  fits  mynalure.  Send 
lor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  S 1 . 
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I  All  New  Style 

Rest  Quality 
.Lithographed 
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tmr  Name  in  flflflVIf 
?aucjr  Lettering  £ 


Printed  On  All 


>  Wesendthis-thu  mas 


yack  ever 


nst  Elegant  pa 

_ _  published-frce  to  every  one  sending  tc  cts. 

Tor  our  new  price  list,  A  Illustrated  Premium  List. 
Agents  Large  Sample  Book  &  100  samples  a,  cents. 

Address  STEVENS  B110IUERS.  Northford.  Conn. 


50 


Tarda.  Feather  St  Hand  Series  «c.,  fancy  case  lOo. 
Samples  3c.  Empire  Card  Co..  Birmingham,  Ot. 


$777 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 


djQ  A  PER  WEEK  can  be  made  In  any  locality. 
♦loO’*  Something  entirety  new  for  agents.  $5  outfit 
free.  O.  W.  INGRAHAM  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


$66 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  outfit 
free.  Address  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


n.VNBSOME  C1IKOMO  CARDS,  Now*  Artistic 
levin's, name  on, In  fuse  10o>  Acknowledged  best  told. 
Album  of  Samples  35c.  F.  W.  Austin,  Fair  Haven  Conn. 


4<> 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
Postpaid.  G.  I.  Rebd,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


w iff?  *>  Auer  dayut,  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
1 U Ip ht  U  Address  Stinson  A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Lancaster  Mi  AT  I.  II  Lancaster, 
Watch  Co,  WW  n  I  Mil  Penna. 

Sixteen  (16)  Crades. 

All  Quick-Train  Railroad  Watches. 
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i  ami  unemtsfc,  now 


An  KQKlisa  veterinary  surgeuo  aou  uuemww 
ravelin*  in  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
nd  Cuttle  Powders  fluid  here  are  worthless  trash  .  He 
ay  a  at  Sheridan‘8  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely 
iweand  Immensely  valuable  Kothmgoo  earth  will 
uake  hens  lay  like  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders  Dose, 
ineieaspoonftii  toone  pint  food  Sold  e,TT,r7J^r«- 
>Y  mail  fer  eight  letter  Stamps  l  s  JOHNSON  k 
•  won  Maw  fo-nii  rl*  iv.it  ..or  Me 
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Dress  Reform. 

Union  Undergarments 

Vesta  and  Drawers  in  One 
Made  In  all  weights  ot  Me¬ 
rino  ami  CaBhmere.Cbcm 
llettcs,  Princess  Skirts, 
F.mnnoipntlon,  Dress  Re¬ 
form  *  Comfort  Waists. 

Corded  Waists  a  specia  It y. 

New  Illustrated  Pamph¬ 
let  Free. 

MRS.  A,  FLETCHER, 

6  E.  Utb  Su,  N,  Y.  City. _ __ 

I'iiok.  H.  C.  SPENCER,  the 
leading  Chirograph  Ic  Author 
nnd  instructor  will  begin  a 

_ _ course  of  Practical  Writing 

Lessons  in  the  May  No.or  the  Penman's  ,\bt  Journal. 
Send  a  three  cent  stamps  for  specimen  copy,  orgl.00  for 
one  year,  wit  h  an  elegant  premium. 

D.  T.  AMES,  Publisher,  206  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  most  attractive  and 
the  most  complete 

LargeArmMachine 

yet  produced.  In  Me¬ 
ehan  ical  construction 
and  finish  we  believe  the 
JV'o.  If  to  be  unequaled. 

Its  ornamentation  is  of 
the  finest  order ,  and 
.  twenty  parts  are  richly 
plated , 

It  has  all  the  qualities 
demanded  of  a 

FIRST-CLASS 

MACHINE, 

in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  art. 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCU¬ 
LARS  sent  on  application. 


“VICTOR,” 

Wo.  Four. 


NEW 

AJVO 

MODERN. 


VICTOR  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Middletown^  Conn. 


fS'jtttJS  of  il)t  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  April  29, 1882. 

Death  op  Emerson:— Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,  the  poet  and  philsopher  Is  dead  I  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  members  of  his  family  he 
passed  away  at  9  o’clock  p.  M.  on  the  26th  inst. 
at  his  home  in  Concord,  Mass.  In  that  bril¬ 
liant  galaxy  of  New  England  writers,  Emer¬ 
son  shone  most  brightly,  and  behind  him  he 
leaves  no  one  who  can  take  up  his  mantle. 
But  a  few  days  ago  Longfellow  died,  and  it 
was  at  his  funeral  that  Emerson  contracted 
a  cold  which  resulted  in  acute  pneumonia 
and  death.  His  passing  away  was  painless 
and,  like  the  closing  of  a  Summer’s  day,  his 
last  declining  hours  were  calm  and  peaceful. 
His  burial  place  will  be  with  Hawthorne  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  near  his  old  home. 
Emerson  was  born  in  Boston  May  25th,  1803 
and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1821. 
In  1829  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  church,  Boston.  He  resigned 
in  1832  and  shortly  after  speuta  3rear  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Returning  ho  began  his  career  as  a 
lecturer,  and  essayist.  From  1840  to  1844 
he  was  associated  with  Channing,  Parker, 
Ripley  and  others  as  contributor  to  The  Dial, 
a  quarterly  periodical  of  which  he  was  editor 
for  two  years.  In  1846  his  first  volume  of 
poems  was  published  and  in  184S  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  in  England  and  Scotland. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  essays  dealing 
largely  with  the  philospbic,  yet  there  are 
few  aspects  of  life  which  his  keen  vision  did 
not  penetrate,  and  the  influence  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  especially  on  the  development  of  intel¬ 
lectual  life  in  America,  would  alone  give  him 
a  lasting  name. 

Reduced  Postage:— Our  national  legisla¬ 
tors  are  again  considering  the  advisability  of 
reducing  letter  postage  to  two  cents  per  half 
ounce,  with  one  cent  for  each  additional  half 
ounce.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Kansas  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill,  gives  some  very  interesting 
statistics  concerning  the  effect  on  the  revenues 
of  previous  reductions  in  postage.  The  postal 
regulations  in  force  in  1845  were :  “single 
6heet”  letter,  under  30  miles,  6  cents;  over  30 
and  under*  80  miles,  10  cents;  over  SO  and  under 
150  miles,  12}-$  cents;  over  150  and  under  400 
miles  1 8%  cents;  over  4,000  miles,  25  cents,  and 
the  postal  revenue  for  that  year  was  $4,2S9,- 
841.  Then  a  reduction  was  made  to  a  rate  of 
five  cents  for  distances  not  exceeding  300 
miles  and  10  cents  for  distances  exceeding  300 
miles.  The  revenues  fell  off  only  19  per  cent, 
the  first  year  and  eight  per  cent,  the  second 
year,  while,  the  third  year  the  revenue  was 
$81,230  greater  than  ever  before.  In  1845  the 
300-mile  limit  was  extended  to  3,000  miles,  and 
the  postage  was  made  three  cents  for  each 
half  ounce  if  prepaid,  or  five  cents  if  not  pre¬ 
paid  for  3,000  miles  or  less.  The  revenues  fell 
off  temporarily,  but  in  1859,  notwithstanding 
another  reduction  in  1855  the  postal  revenue 
was  $1,742,513  more  than  in  1852,  at  which 
time  the  increase  was  $6,925,971  over  that  of 
1845.  This  is  a  question  in  which  all  are  in¬ 
terested  much  more  than  in  political  44  squab¬ 
bles,”  and  we  hope  the  proposed  reduction  will 
become  a  fact. 

The  death  of  Charles  R.  Darwin,  the  emi- 
ent  scientist,  is  announced.  Though  not  an 
American  his  name  is,  perhaps,  as  well  known 
here  as  in  his  native  land.  He  was  boro  at 
Shrewsbury,  England,  Feb.  12,  1809  and  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University  and  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  the  scientific  doctrines  of  “  The  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Species,”  “  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest” 
and  “  The  Evolution  Theory.”  He  also  wrote 
extensively  on  geological  and  botanical  sub¬ 
jects.  His  work  on  the  4 1  Origin  of  Species” 
passed  through  several  English  editions  and 
was  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian 
and  Russian.  His  recent  essay  on  the  4  4  Form¬ 
ation  of  Mold  by  the  Earthworms"  was  much 
discussed  by  the  American  press. 

A  statement  just  completed  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  shows  that  up  to  April  22, 
1882,  there  were  45,000  post  offices  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  This  includes  an  increase  with  the 
past  mouth  of  250  offices,  fully  50  per  cent,  of 
which  is  in  the  southern  State*. 

Twenty  States  will  choose  governors  next 
Fall,  a  number  of  Representatives  are  to  be 
elected  and  legislatures  chosen  that  will  se¬ 
lect  twenty  United  States  Senators. 

O.  B.  Potter  is  clearing  away  the  ruins  of 
the  burned  building  at  Beekman  Street  and 
Park  Row  this  city  the  scene  of  the  recent 
fire  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.  It  will  be  ten  stories  in  hight  and 
of  brick.  It  will  have  three  iron  elevators, 
and  even  the  window  casings  will  be  iron. 
The  cost  will  be  about  $750,090,  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  finished  in  one  year.  The  ground 
floor  will  be  devoted  to  stores  and  the  rest  to 
offices. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  Mississippi  River 
Improvement  bill  as  reported  from  the  com¬ 


mittee;  all  of  the  amendments  having  been 
withdrawn.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  War, 
with  the  advice  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  to  expend 
$6,000,000  ($5,000,000  on  the  Mississippi  and 
$1,000,000  on  the  Missouri)  in  deepening  the 
channels  and  improving  the  navigation  of 
these  rivers  iu  accordance  with  plans  recom¬ 
mend  by  the  Commission. 

In  answ'er  to  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  asking  for  the  signification  of 
the  recent  aurora,  Professor  Vennor,  the 
Canadian  weather  prophet,  says:  4 ‘The  ap¬ 
proaching  Summer  will  be  cold  and  wet  over 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  country  of 
the  South  and  West.”  He  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  should  each  month  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  bring  frosts.  In  past  years,  brilliant 
auroras  at  this  time  in  April  at  Toronto,  New 
York  and  more  southern  points  have  almost 
invariably  been  succeeded  by  cold  and  wet 
Summers. 

Mrs.  Scoville  states  that  she  intends  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  petition  to  the  President  for  commuta¬ 
tion  of  Guiteau’s  sentence  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  travel  around  the  country  lecturing 
and  circulating  the  petition  for  signatures. 

The  number  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
introduced  thus  far  in  the  Forty- seventh  Con 
gress  is  7,915.  The  House  Committees  have 
made  6,069  reports;  the  Senate  Committees, 
450.  The  work  done  in  the  preparation  of  a 
majority  of  the  reports  has  been  thrown 
away,  for  the  reports  will  never  be  acted 
upon. 

A  gold  lode  has  been  discovered  in  Lassen 
County,  California,  which  is  reported  to  yield 
an  average  of  $150  in  gold  per  ton  the  entire 
width  of  the  vein — six  to  eight  feet.  A  shaft 
has  been  sunk  260  feet,  which  shows  the  ore 
to  improve  with  depth.  A  lot  of  about  200 
tons  of  the  richest  selected  ore  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  and  is  said  to  average  $800  per  ton. 
The  property  has  just  been  sold  for  $1,500,000. 

Frau  Friederick-Materna,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  dramatic  singers  and  pre-eminent  as  an 
interpreter  of  Wagnerian  music,  arrived  in 
New  York  Saturday,  from  Vienna.  After 
fulfilling  her  engagement  at  the  coming  May 
music  festival,  she  will  return  to  Vienna, 
where  she  has  a  re-engagement  for  five  years 
at  the  Imperial  opera  house.  It  is  also  defini¬ 
tely  settled  that  Patti  will  sing  in  opera  in  the 
United  States  next  season.  The  price  is  $4,400 
anight.  Whew!! 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  State 
Senate  for  an  improved  system  of  towage  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  which  authorizes  the  Albany, 
Syracuse  and  Bnffaio  Railroad  Company  to 
try  the  experiment  of  locomotive  steam  tow¬ 
age  of  canal-boats  by  constructing  a  railroad 
on  10  miles  of  the  berme  bank  of  the  canal. 
The  road  is  to  be  built  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  and 
the  builders  enter  into  a  bond  of  $100,000  to 
restore  the  berme  bank  to  its  original  con¬ 
dition  in  case  the  experiment  should  not  prove 
successful. 

The  movement  in  Cambridge  for  a  memorial 
of  Longfellow  in  the  open  space  opposite  the 
historic  house  in  which  he  lived  has  taken 
shape.  The  work  of  deciding  upon  the  nature 
of  the  memorial  is  left  to  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Henry  Van 
Brunt,  W,  P.  P.  Longfellow,  the  nephew  of 
the  poet;  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  and  Prof,  John 
Trowbridge.  It  is  most  likely  that  a  statue 
of  Longfellow  will  be  decided  upon  as  the 
fittest  memorial.  Under  the  plan  adopted  for 
forwarding  the  work,  an  Executive  Committee 
will  hold  the  property  in  trust  until  it  may 
seem  best  for  the  permanent  care  of  the  estate 
to  transfer  it  to  the  city  of  Cambridge  or  to 
Harvax*d  University.  The  payment  of  $1 
will  constitute  any  man,  woman,  or  child  an 
honorary  member  of  the  association,  which  it 
is  expected  will  include  in  its  membership 
those  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  America. 

A  convention  of  colored  men  from  every 
part  of  the  State  met  at  Macon,  Ga.,  this 
week  to  discuss  matters  political  and  general. 
There  were  246  delegates,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  first  session  was  taken  up  in 
electing  a  chairman. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  lost  sixty-three  residences 
and  stores  recently  by  fire,  communicated  by 
sparks  from  a  river  steamer.  The  loss  is 
$250, 000^  half  of  which  is  insured. 

Out  of  over  3,000  saloons  in  Cincinnati  450 
were  reported  as  paying  no  attention  to  the 
Sunday  liquor  law.  Warrants  will  be  issued 
and  litigation  commenced  at  once.  All  the 
hill-top  resorts  were  open,  selling  beer  and 
wines.  The  Ohio  liquor  sellers  yesterday 
formed  a  44  State  Protective  Association.” 

Miss  Mina  Powers,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  an  invalid  many  years.  She  is  a  be¬ 
liever  in  prayer,  and  recently  she  asked  her 
fellow  church  members  to  hold  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  for  her  recovery.  At  tea  time  on  the 
evening  when  the  meeting  was  appointed  she 
was  so  feeble  that  her  mother  haa  to  feed  her 
with  a  spoon  as  she  lay  in  bed.  At  10  o’clock 
that  night  she  announced  that  she  was  well. 
The  next  day  she  arose,  has  had  good  health 


since,  and  is  now  seen  going  about  like  other 
people. 

Thirty  three  missionaries  have  been  sent  out 
by  the  Mormon  Conference  recently  held  in 
Ogden  City,  Utah.  Twenty-two  missionaries 
are  going  to  Europe  to  labor  in  Great  Britain, 
Denmark  and  Switzerland,  and  the  remainder 
will  go  to  points  in  the  South  and  East  of  the 
United  States.  These  thirty-three  are  the 
advance  guard  of  about  two  hundred  who  are 
soon  to  start  on  a  similar  mission. 

Five  heavily  armed  men  derailed  the  bag¬ 
gage  and  express  cars  of  the  east-bound  At¬ 
chison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  train,  near  Lin- 
con,  N,  M.,  recently,  for  the  purpose  of  rob¬ 
bing  it  of  $200,000  in  silver  from  Arizona 
mines  for  New  York,  but  got  into  the  baggage 
instead  of  the  express  car,  and  before  they 
could  recti f 3*  their  mistake  they  were  driven 
off.  The  fireman  was  killed  and  the  engineer 
and  express  messenger  badly  hurt. 

The  Massachusetts  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
forbidding  the  granting  of  a  liquor  license  to 
any  establishment  within  400  feet  of  a  school- 
house  on  the  same  street. 

A  party  of  nearly  forty  young  men,  sons  of 
gentlemen  residing  in  all  parts  of  England, 
left  Bristol  the  other  day  for  New  York,  on 
their  way  to  Minnesota,  where  they  are  to  be 
placed  as  pupils  with  well-known  American 
farmers.  They  ;  re  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Pridbam,  Vicar  of  West  Carptree, 
who  has  been  induced  to  promote  this  emigra¬ 
tion  by  the  success  which  has  followed  a  simi¬ 
lar  placing  out  of  several  of  his  own  relatives. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  has  caused  a  per¬ 
ceptible  revival  of  transportation  business. 
A  statement  showing  the  total  quantity,  in 
tons,  of  articles  cleared  on  the  canals  from 
New  York  during  the  first  11  days  of  this  sea¬ 
son  contains  the  following  figures:  Barley,  4,- 
305;  barley-malt,  1,403;  com,  20,261;  lumber, 
41,533;  sugar,  513;  flour,  283;  wheat,  15,101: 
iron  ore,  4,921;  rye,  8,322;  oats,  693;  peas  and 
beans,  1,696;  pig  iron,  1,602:  domestic  salt,  3,- 
383 ;  foreign  salt,  253 ;  railroad  iron ,  1,015 ;  stone, 
lime,  and  clayr,  14.929;  anthracite  coal,  19,962; 
bituminous  coal,  6,089.  The  total  amount  re¬ 
ceived  for  tolls  during  the  11  days  was  $19,- 
688.39. 

Mr.  William  Crump,  who  was  appointed 
steward  at  the  White  House  by  President 
Hayes,  and  who  was  one  of  the  attendants 
upon  President  Garfield,  has  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  proposes  to  make  a 
trip  to  Liverpool.  His  resignation  will  take 
effect  upon  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
who  has  not  yet  been  selected. 


“  How  Well  Yon  are  Looking.” 

44  Every  one  I  meet  says,  ‘  How  well  you 
are  lookiug.’  I  tell  them  it  is  the  Compound 
Oxygen  rebuilding  me,  *  *  *  I  can  scarcely 
believe  myself  to  be  the  same  miserable  wo¬ 
man  I  once  was.”  Treatise  on  “  Compound 
Oxygen”  sent.free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April 29, 1882. 

The  following  epitomes  of  crop  reports  are 
the  condensed,  compressed,  concentrated  es¬ 
sence  of  a  large  number  of  carefully  prepared 
reports  sent  to  this  city,  and  embracing  about 
1,500  points  in  all  the  States  and  all  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  which  have  any  agriculture  worth 
mentioning. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  briefly  condensed  from  telegrams  received 
here  within  the  last  48  hours  : — Portland, 
Me.  Hay  and  potatoes  will  yield  largely. 
Cold  weather  has  kept  back  the  sowing  of 


oats  and  wheat . Concord,  N.  H.  Sea¬ 

son  backward.  Large  crops  of  hay  and  po¬ 
tatoes  expected.  Probably  an  increased  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat . Rutland,  V t.  A  proba¬ 


ble  increase  in  grass,  potatoes,  oats  and  corn. 
Dairying  increasing.  A  decrease  of  one- 

third  in  maple-sugar  crop . Boston, 

Mass.  A  slight  increase  in  hay,  potatoes  and 
tobacco.  Dairying  extending.  Little  doing 
in  wool;  holders  firmer.  Growers  show  a 
tendency  to  exact  high  prices  for  new  clip. 
Shearing  now  going  on  in  Ky.,  and  Texas. 

Foreign  advices  not  noteworthy . Prov 

idence,  R.  I.  Increased  acreage  under  corn 
and  potatoes.  Grass  good.  Labor  scarce ... . 
....Hartford,  Conn.,  A  large  acreage  will 
be  under  potatoes.  44  Trucking,”  dairying  and 
orcharding  tre  leading  to  small  grain  crops. 

. Albany,  N.  Y.  Winter  wheat  a  short 

crop.  An  increase  in  oats,  barley  and  dairy¬ 
ing.  Hops  injured  10  per  cent.  Peaches  a 
failure  along  the  Hudson.  Other  fruits,  ex¬ 
cept  cherries,  promise  well. . . . Trenton,  N.  J. 
Hay  and  clover  injured.  A  light  increase  in 
wheat,  rye,  oats  and  corn,  and  a  decrease  in 
tobacco.  Fruit  good.. .. Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A  large  acreage  under  corn,  oats,  potatoes 
and  tobacco.  Wheat  likely  to  be  short.  Poor 
wools  weak;  choice  lots  steady.  Dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  active.  Potatoes  higl  er.  Grain  slightly 
lower,  except  oats,  which  have  risen  2@3c. 
No  export  trade  in  gi*ain — ..Wilmington, 
Del.  Farm  work  very  backward.  Corn  and 
wheat  an  average  acreage.  Peach  and  small 


fruit  crops  badly  damaged. . . .  Cincinnati,  O. 
Wheat  has  declined,  advanced,  and  declined 
again,  selling  for  $1.39  on  Thursday.  Corn, 
lc.  higher.  Oats  5c.  lower.  Hogs  a.  shade 
higher.  Despite  increased  acreage,  injury 
to  Winter  wheat  will  prevent  more  than  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Increase  under  oats  and  potatoes. 
Meadows  injured.  Dairy  and  fruit  industries 

prosperous . Indiana tolis,  Ind.  Weather 

quite  cool.  Short  wheat  crop  expected  from 
Winter  damage.  Barley  injured.  Increase 
of  com  and  oats.  Fruits,  except  apples,  small 
yield. . . .Chicago,  Ill.,  Grain  unsettled.  Corn 
Sca  le,  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Winter  wheat 
will  be  an  average  crop.  A  large  crop  of 
corn  is  promised.  Increase  of  rye  and  oats. 

. Detroit,  Mich.,  Gratifying  reports 

of  grain  and  fruit  crops.  Cold  snap  did  little 
or  no  harm.  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  irye  and  bar¬ 
ley  about  usual  acreage.  Forest  firescleared 
much  land;  sufferers  plentifully  supplied  with 
seed.  Astonishingly  large  amount  of  wheat 
moving  in  interior,  judging  from  quality  it  is 

mostly  gleanings . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Season  backward.  Prices  of  wheat  }4@% c. 
lower.  Corn  lower.  State  losing  ground  as 
a  wheat  producer.  Barley  the  main  crop  this 
year— very  large  acreage.  Stock-raising  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention .... _ Minneapolis, 

Minn.  Cold  weather  with  rains  retarding 
seeding  low*  lands.  Seeding  begun  in  Red 
River  Valley,  but  with  good  w  >ather  it  won’t 
end  before  May  15.  Increase  of  15  per  cent  in 
wheat  and  5  per  cent  in  corn  and  amber-cane. 
Very  little  old  w-heat  moving.  Immigrants 
from  East  and  South  arriving  in  large  num- 
hers,  but  suffering  greatly  from  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  over  Northwestern  railroads.... 
...  .Fargo,  Dak.  There  will  be  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent,  in  u-heat  and  oats.  Seeding 
being  rapidly  pushed.  Oats  and  barley  won’t 
be  sowed  till  wheat  is  all  in.  A  largo  acreage 
of  barley.  A  large  increase  in  flax.  Many 
lowlands  still  too  wet  for  seeding . Daven¬ 

port,  la.  Wheat  will  be  about  an  average 
yield;  but  it  is  yielding  to  corn,  oats,  barley, 
flax  and  hay,  which  promise  large  returns. 
Cattle  and  hog  raising  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion...  .Omaha,  Neb.  Increase  of  corn  acre¬ 
age  estimated  at  50  per  cent.  Small  grains  in 
good  condition  on  larger  acreage.  Hogs  and 

cattle  have  wintered  w’ell . St.  Louis 

Mo.  Large  demand  for  horses  and  mules; 
supply  poor— ad  vance,  $5  per  head ,  Hogs  have 
advanced  50 10c.  and  cattle  10(«;  15c.  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  on  insufficient  supply.  Tobacco 
plants  not  doing  well.  Winter  w*heat  unu¬ 
sually  advanced,  with  much  larger  acreage- 
in  goal  condition.  Oats,  corn  and  potatoes 

never  more  promising . Topeka,  Kan. 

Outlook  for  all  grass  never  better.  Increase 
of  SO  to  100  per  cent,  in  acreage  of  wheat,  corn 

and  rye.  Sheep  raising  increasing  greatly _ 

_ Baltimore,  Md.  Weather  cool.  Very 

little  doing  in  grain  or  provitions.  Receipts 
of  butter  small;  demand  good.  Corn  and 
w  heat  will  be  large  crops.  Tobacco  about  an 
average.  Fruit  little  damaged  by  frosts. 

Season  expected  to  be  as  fruitful  us  1830 _ 

. . .  .Richmond,  Va.  Tobacco  very  promising. 
Winter  wheat  and  oats  about  the  samcaslast 
3*ear.  Corn  acreage  smaller.  Fruits  consid¬ 
erably  damaged.  Labor  scarce. ...  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.  Winter  wheat  with  same  acre¬ 
age  will  give  double  the  yield  of  ’81.  Incresse 
of  corn  and  oats.  Fruits  considerably  dam¬ 
aged . Louisville,  Ky,  Larger  acre¬ 

age  of  Winter  wheat  in  good  condition.  In¬ 
crease  in  corn  and  oats.  Tobacco  as  usual. 

A  fair  crop  of  peaches . Nashville, 

Tenn.  Larger  acreage  of  cotton.  Writer 
wheat  endangered  by  fly  and  rust.  Fruit 

outlook  good.  Grass  above  an  average _ 

Little  ROOK,  Ark.  A  ver3*  large  increase  in 
wheat  will  soon  be  harvested.  Large  in¬ 
crease  in  corn  and  oats.  Cotton- planting 
goiug  on— possibly  a  slight  decrease  of  acreage. 

_ Austin,  Tex.  Wheat  a  larger  yield  than 

last  year.  Corn  and  oats  look  w'ell  on  larger 
acreage.  Cotton  fine.  Stock-raising  prosper¬ 
ous . New  Orleans,  La.  Very  many 

planters  and  small  farmers  can’t  pa}’  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  are,  therefore,  hampered  for  supplies 
both  in  the  overflowed  region  and  to  a  less 
extent  elsewhere.  Cotton  planting  greatly 
behindhand.  Nearlv  usual  acreage  will  be 
put  in.  Sugar  cane,  except  on  overflowed 
places,  is  generally  in  good  order,  w  ith  usual 

acreage.  Increase  of  corn . V ICksburg, 

Miss.  Cotton  yield  expected  to  equal  that  of 
1881:  seven-eighths  of  overflowed  district  will 
be  planted.  Corn  and  Oats  unusually  fine  on 

larger  acreage . Mobile,  Ala.  Decrease 

iu  cotton  acreage,  but  average  crop  expected. 
Increase  in  oats  and  corn ......  Jacksonville, 

FJa.  Larger  use  of  fertilizers  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  cotton  yield  10  to  15  per  cent.  Good 
crops  of  oats  and  corn  expected . At¬ 

lanta,  Ga.  Weather  favorable  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  A  slight  decrease  in  cotton  acreage, 
with  large  increase  in  area  of  food  crops, 
principally  corn  and  oats.  Rice  and  sugar¬ 
cane  about  an  average . Charleston, 

S.  C.  Cotton  fine  on  slightly  smaller  acreage. 
Very  large  acreage  of  wheat  and  oats.  Rice 
won’t  be  over  half  a  crop . Wilmington, 
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N.  C.  Weather  very  changeable,  with  rains. 
Cotton,  with  use  of  fertilizers,  will  probably 
be  an  average  crop.  Large  increase  in  corn 
acreage.  Rice  area  doubled.  Fruit  good. .. . 
....  Denver,  Col.  Wheat  area  increased  one- 
third,  with  promise  of  corresponding  yield. 
In  Southern  Colorado  crops  yield  to  cattle  in¬ 
terest,  which  is  prosperous . Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah.  Spring  wheat,  oats  and  barley 
in  prime  condition  with  10  per  cent  increase 
in  acreage.  Corn  and  potatoes  largely  planted. 
Fruit  never  more  promising ........  San 

FrANCisuo,  Cal,  Largest  increase  in  areas  of 
vines  and  barley;  both  thriving  wheat;  and 
oats  about  the  same  as  last  year . Port¬ 

land,  Oregon.  Fall  wheat  averages  better 
than  last  year.  Spring  wheat  and  oats  about 
the  same.  Large  increase  in  sheep.  Rail¬ 
road  constructions  rapidly  increasing  availa¬ 
ble  agricutural  acreage . 

The  new  crop  of  East  Indian  wheat  is  al¬ 
ready  pouring  into  ports  of  shipment,  and  as 
the  last  crop  but  one  was  three  times  the  size 
of  the  previous  one,  and  the  last  one  three 
times  the  size  of  its  predecessor,  the  present 
one  is  looked  upon  as  likely  to  show  possibly 

similar  results . . . ...... 

The  latest  mails  from  Australia  describe 
ihe  fearful  heat  and  drought  which  still  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  time  of  their  departure.  For 
soveral  months  scarcely  any  rain  had  fallen, 
and  widespread  disaster  seemed  unlikely  to  be 
averted  by  the  steady  and  lasting  downpour 
which  alone  could  prevent  it.  The  losses  of 
station-owners  are  extraordinarily  heavy,  and 
the  grain  harvest  will  be  below  the  average 
all  over  the  continent,  though  in  isolated 
districts  the  crop  is  a  good  one,  owing  to 

heavy  local  rainfalls . . . . 

The  American  Forestry  Congress  held  its 
first  session  and  effected  a  permanent  organi¬ 
zation,  in  Cincinnati  last  Tuesday.  Dr.  Geo. 
B.  Loring,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  was 
chosen  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  with 
Recording  Secretary,  D.  D.  Thompson;  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  R.  B.  Wax'der;  Treas¬ 
urer,  John  A.  Gauo . The  Mark  Lane 

Express,  in  its  review  of  the  British  grain 
trade  the  past  week,  says;  Red  rust  has 
attacked  considerable  acreage  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  causes  uneasiness . 


[Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune.] 

Horse-Trading  Extraordinary. 

THE  BOYS  RELATE  THEIR  EXPERIENCE 
AROUND  THE  CAMP  FIRE. 

A  lot  of  old  veterans  were  sitting  by  a 
comfortable  fire  the  other  night  in  a  certain 
Utah  camp,  culling  over  the  husks  of  mem¬ 
ory  and  revamping  old  experience  for  enter¬ 
tainment.  Trading  Hank,  after  irrigating  at 
the  bar,  said: — 

‘‘See  here,  boys  I  guess  none  of  you  ever 
come  as  near  turning  up  your  toes  as  I  did  the 
time  I  had  that  spell  ot - ” 

“Oh,  give  us  rest  on  that  and  tell  us  how 
you  cheated  them  tenderfeet  in  Nebraska  out 
of  all  that  hossfle&h!”  said  a  powerful  miner 
from  a  corner  of  the  room. 

“I’ll  be  dingswizzled,  pard,  e£  you  hadn’t 
better  put  your  words  close  together  when 
you  slash  at  me.  I’m  a  knocker  from  Knock- 
ersville,  I  am,  and  don’t  you  forget  it  I" 

' 1  ^  efi>  I  was  born  about  four  miles  below 
there,  Hank,  but  I  didn’t  mean  no  insult. 
But  if  you  waut  to  flop,  why  just  fly  your 
kite!” 

All  right,  Pete,  me  aud  you  has  been 
friends  too  long  to  fight  when  no  insult’s 
meant.  Bo  here  goes  for  the  story.” 

“I  was  livin’  near  Kearney,  Nebrasky, 
tryin’  my  hand  at  poker  and  hoss-tradin’  for 
a  liviu’.  Some  fellers  from  Cheyenne  came 
along  and  cleaned  me  out  of  my  money  and 
every  dunged  boss  I  had  but  kickin’  Dick.  It 
was  a  fair  game,  though,  aud  I  couldn’t 
grumble.” 

lhe  next  day  after  that  game  I  went  to 
town  on  kickin’  Dick.  The  Sheriff  comes  up 
to  me  aud  sez,  ‘Hauk,  I  guess  I’ll  take  that 
hoss  on  this  execution.’” 

“Hold  on.  Bill,  sez  I,  wouldn’t  you  rather 
have  the  money  f” 

“Every  time,  sez  he!” 

“Well,  just  watch  me  trade  awhile  and  I’ll 
soon  give  you  the  cash.” 

“  All  right,  old  man,  go  in,  sez  he.” 

“  There  were  a  lot  of  tenderfeet  in  the 
town,  the  greenest  lot  you  ever  seen.  They 
had  just  cleverly  got  settled  in  the  country. 
So  I  went  for  ’em.” 

“Well,  boys,  I  traded  seventeen  times  that 
afternoon,  aud  had  mouey  enough  before 
night  to  pa}  off  the  execution  of  #101),  aud 
went  home  ou  kickin’  Dick  with  #100  more  m 
my  pocket.  You  see,  that  hoss  was  the  terri- 
blest  kicker  and  bueker  in  the  world.  No  man 
but  me  could  ride  him.  He  could  almost  kick 
the  molasses  out  of  a  ginger  cake,  and  when 
he  bucked  he  would  make  a  man  throw'  up  his 
toe  nails.  Every  time  1  traded  Dick  I  got 
boot,  and  always  charged  boot  to  take  him 
back  again.” 

“But,  as  I  was  sayin’,  when  Pete  cut 
through  the  drift,  when  I  had  that  bad  spell 


a  year  ago,  I  was  pretty  nigh  goin’  over  the 
falls.  It  came  down  to  Provo.  I’ll  be  eter¬ 
nally  explunctified  ef  I  didn’t  git  skeared 
when  the  doctor  said  I  bad  to  pass.  The 
folks  where  I  was  stoppin’  sent  for  one  of 
them  sky  pilots  and  the  fellow  prayed  for 
me.  It  sounded  like  free  gold  to  me  too,  I 
can  tell  you,  for  I  didn’t  know  nothin’  about 
the  country  w'here  they  said  I  was  goin’,  and 
I  rutber  had  a  hankerin’  after  stayin’  here  a 
little  longer.  Well,  I  he  doctor  bid  me  good¬ 
bye  and  went  away,  but  Mollie— that’s  my 
girl,  you  know — she  didn’t  give  up  in  that 
fashion.” 

“  *  Hank,’  says  she,  *  I’m  goin’  to  rub  you 
with  St.  Jacobs  Oil ;  I  believe  it  will  cure 
you.” 

“  Gentlemen,  may  I  be  hugged  by  a  bear  if 
that  there  stuff  didn’t  just  save  my  life  as 
clean  as  wheat.  I’m  givin’  you  the  word 
with  the  bark  on  it,  sure.  It  does  beat  all 
creation  how  that  Oil  knocks  the  fur  off’n 
rheumatism!  That’s  what  I  had,  aud  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  St.  Jacob’s  Oil  I’d  been  pros¬ 
pectin’  in  a  new  country  now.  I’d  like  to 
shake  the  hand  of  the  feller  that  makes  it,  I 
would,  by  thunder!” — Adv. 


Prof.  Horseford’s  Baking  Powder. 

The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Philadelphia, 
said;  “Your  preparation  while  it  makes  a 
light,  sweet  and  palatable  bread,  restores  to 
it  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  has  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  flour,  and  thus  adapts  it  as  an 
aliment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
state  of  organization.” — Adv. 


Read  the  advertisement  of  Johnson  &  Field, 
Racine,  Wig.  They  manufacture  a  mill  that 
will  please  you. — Adv. 

*  - - 

DoN’t  Die  in  the  house.  Ask  Druggists  for 
“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
weasels.  15c. — Ado, 


We  are  strongly  disposed  to  regard  that 
person  as  the  best  physician  who  does  most  to 
alleviate  human  suffering.  Judged  from  this 
standard,  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkhom,  333  Wes¬ 
tern  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass. ,  is  entitled  to  the 
front  rank,  for  her  Vegetable  Compound  is 
daily  workiug  wonderful  cures.  Send  for 
circular  to  the  above  address. — Adv. 


Nothing  so  simple  aud  perfect  for  col¬ 
oring  as  the  Diamond  Dyes.  For  carpet  rags, 
better  aud  cheaper  than  uny  other  dye-stuffs. 
— Adv. 

- - 

Burnett’s  Cocoaiue 

PROMOTES  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HAIR 
And  renders  it  dark  and  glossy.  It  holds,  in 
a  liquid  form,  a  large  proportion  of  deodor¬ 
ized  Cocoanut  Oil,  prepared  expressly  for 
this  purpose,  No  other  compound  possesses 
the  peculiar  properties  which  so  exactly  suit 
the  various  conditions  of  the  human  hair. — 
Adv. 


•>.00;  do.  bakers’,  $6.75@7.65;  patent,  $?.S5@9.25;  Ohio 
round  hoop  shippers,  $5.75®K.5t);  do.,  trade  brands, 
$6  00®8.7.i:  St.  Louis,  extra  88,f»®6.75;  double  extra, 
!W»;  family,  *7®si-  Minnesota,  clear.  sr>..vi®7.65; 
Southern,  extra,  shipping,  $6.23®*iS:  do.  XX  and 
family,  gK  ti>g)8,75;  rye  flour.  superfine,  JH.tjtbvl.  15;  corn 
meal.  Brandywine,  ♦l.nft-v !-•»>:  western,  $1.21®  1.50: 
wheat  feed,  40  ft.  p  ton,  828.00;  60  ts.  do  .  838.Cu®29.00: 
loon*.  <lo.,  $m.i)0©H40ii;  rye  reed,  88.00<®».«i 
Prices  tor  Provisions -Fork,  olil  mess.  $17.75;  do., 


V.9>..  HtfAlSc.;  do,  pickled,  west,  and  city,  13%C; 
Shoulders— Smoked  city,  iu®ih%e.  do.  pickled,  0c.; 
rib  bellies,  pickled,  italic.:  do.  Ions  clear,  west., 
t09fc.  Beef  ’.Vent  mess.  V  bbl.,  $U>.50®U.50r  packet,  do. 
at4.nftai5.ifl ;  India  mess,  ?  re..  $26.0o®27.00.;  hams,  old 
#  bbl..  S2ta24;  do.  new  #75.®^ 

Receipts  for  the  week.— noil l'.  bbls..  C8.900;  com. 
meal.  L415:  wneut,  bush..  281.152;  corn.  382,100;  oats, 
187, hi*  rye.  ej.9»j  malt,  01.215;  barley.  ill'.lljS, 

Exports  for  the  week,  Hour,  IMJIOO  hhls.;  corn  meal, 
1,900;  wheat,  bu..  200,  Pd;  e am,  l6U,S0lk  oats,  031. 

Receipts  for  week— Beef,  bbls  and  tes,,  901 ;  pork, 
bills.,  7 So ;  rut  meats,  pkg*.  IJ.wq  ;  lard.  1,99 2. 

Exports -Hoof,  bills.  and  tea.,  1,2(18 :  pork,  bbls., 
2.W5;  cut  meats,  Bs..  3,08.'T3B ;  lard,  1,77(1,6)9. 

C'HBIWK.— New  Is  becoming  attractive  quality  and 
sales  are  quite  steady.  Old  cheese  dull;  shippers  have 
decreased  the  stock  nut  not  to  au  extent  desired,  but 
a  reduced  cable  tarns  trade  down.  Fancy  old  Is  tlrmly 
held  wild  may  no  out  at  price*  before  new  laps  It 
greatly. 

New  Cheese,  State  factory.  Hull  cream,  12%@lSe.; 
fine.  Italic.!  medium,  9%®10%c .:  poor  to  fai r,  fiiujHc. ; 
Creamery  skims,  tine,  «c.;  skims,  fair,  5@5%c.;  do. 
ordinary,  2®4%e.  old  cheese,  State  factory,  fancy 
selected,  home  use,  I3®13>i0.;  choice,  12®12%c.;  prime, 
10%®TI%;  fair  to  good,  DistiOo.;  ordinary,  7%®8c.;  West 
eru,  best,  II%®l2u.;  prime,  10©llc.;  fair  to  good, 
8<3UUc. 

Receipt  for  the  week,  10,576  boxes. 

Exports  <lo,  18  026  boxes. 

Liverpool  cable.  61s.  <!d. 

Steam  to  Liverpool,  7a,  6d.  @10s. 


Cotton.— The  market  Is  dull  for  futures,  the  main 
business  In  this  way  has  been  to  cover  transactions 
for  May  delivery.  All  users  of  spot  have  made  a  good 
attendance  and  holders  are  running  prices  more  con¬ 
fidently. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classlfl 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . .  9  9-16  9  13-10  9  13-16 

Strict  ordinary .  iu%  1036  1096 

Good  ordinary . . .  1U  15-16  1 1  3-16  11  3-16 

8tr1ct  good  ordinary .  11%  11%  11% 

Low  middling .  .,1113-16  12  1-16  12  1-16 

Strict  low  middling .  12  1-16  12  5-16  12  5-16 

Good  Middling .  12%  12%  12% 

Strict  good  middling. ......  1276  13%  13% 

Middling  fair .  13%  13%  13% 

Fair .  14%  14%  14% 


Texas. 

9  13-16 
10% 

71  3-16 
11% 

12  1-16 
12  5-16 
12% 

3S 

,  10  13-16 
11  13-16 


STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 9%  |  Low  Middling . 10  13-16 

8trlet  good  ordlnaryl0%  I  Middling .  11  13-16 

Receipts  for  week,  16,964  bales. 

Exports  9,958  do. 

Drtmn  Fruits. — There  Is  no  business  of  moment  but 
desirable  stock*  remain  under  control,  and  holders 
firm  lu  necking  former  rates. 

Southern  apples,  crop,  ordinary  to  good,  5®5%e.; 
line  to  choice.  0®7%o:  fancy.  3®8%c;  Western,  crop, 
ordinary.  ViW%c:  choice  lots,  r>%®S>q'c;  State,  fine- 


Georgia,  crop,  peeled,  italT;  evaporated  peaches, 
peeled,  33®35o;  do.  do,  on  pee  I  ml,  peaches,  halves, 
5(<43Wc.  do.  do.  quarters,  4%®3c;  plums.  Southern, 
11®  I  sc;  do.  State.  19®  U0;  cherries.  Southern,  lT(@19c; 
blackberries,  14&14%u.  raspberries,  29&30;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  prime.  13%®13$(c. 

Receipts  for  week,  378  pkgs. 

Exports,  520  do. 

Kuos.— Receipts  for  the  week.  19.826  bbls.;  do.,  last 
week.  16,331  do.  Frerh  meats  and  fish  are  not  low 
enough  to  depress  eggs,  and  as  the  latter  are  not 
arriving  too  heavily  and  as  quality  is  very  good,  the 
market,  Is  firm  at  the  higher  prices. 

New  Jersey.  &  L.  I.T  I9®2uc.-.  Pa.  and  State,  fresh 
laid,  18«|Siq;  Western  and  Canadian,  fresh  laid,  best. 
18c.;  Southern,  fresh  laid,  17@17%c.;  Interior.  ](>(«» 
17e.;  duck  eggs,  tt.  dox.,  22®  23c.;  goose  eggs,  e  do?.., 
85®38o. 

Mir  k.  —Receipts  have  about  suited  the  current  city 
wauls  aud  a  good  average  of  $1.74%  V  can  of  40quarts 
Is  quoted,  though  the  market  opened  low,  range 
$1. UK"  $2. (XL 

F  tuts  it  Knurrs.— Choice  apples  are  Arm  and  scarce; 
few  retailers  now  use  them.  Fine  russets  will  sell  as 
high  as  any  variety.  Strawberries  are  plenty  for 
present  trade  quality  generally  good;  a  few  North 
Carolina*  are  corning  In.  Cranberries  only  notable 
for  special  t  rade,  Peanuts  steady;  trade  Is  ouly  with 
a  few  buyer*  who  can  use  high  priced  stock. 

Straw berrieu,  charleston.  *  qt..25®30t%  Fla..  16®'25c; 
Apples,  Baldwin.  Taucy  lots.  *  bbl..  g.l  00®  5.  ±5:  other, 
$(  hhl. $3. 756*4.50;  Russet.  Roxbury.gt  on®  I  50;  do.,  gold. 

3D  K1.I  rn.  _ : _ »  i  4^.  - 


Vj  |  j  fob!. 75fo4.50;  ttusset.  Uoxbury,iu*KrtM  50;  do.,  gold. 

|J  n  ,r>  44  I  4  3  I  ;  4'4  4-y  *  bbl,,  «3®:t.riO;  cranberries,  Jersey  choice,  1*  crate 

1  V  <3  V  v  VI  l  ill  l  ^  v  $2 nj®3.0u,  Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel.  7.r«S*i.oo; 

/  Peanuts,  Virginia.  Wnd  pkd.  V  n,  9%6i'A4'';  fancy 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  29, 1832. 

Beans  and  Picks. — Prime  State  white  beau*  are  firm¬ 
ly  held,  but  there  Is  some  urgency  to  part  with  under 
qualities  ns  they  have  been  deprived  or  their  usual 
outlet  owlug  to  the  presence  of  cheap  foreign.  Ger¬ 
man  range  about  as^ before.  Peas  without  strong  bus¬ 
iness.  Canadian  held  In  $1.00. 

Beans,  marrow,  prime.  *4,25;  do.  fair  to  good,  *3.90® 
4.15;  medium,  choice,  *X4.i®3.50;  fair  to  good.  $3.  llku 
3-36;  pea,  choice,  83.45(,t3.50 ;  fair  to  good,  83.10® 3. 35; 
white  kidney  choice.  84  lUesUU:  fair  to  good.  83.75® 


Peas,  green,  prime,  8t.35%i.iiij  poor  to  good,  81.20 
@L?0;  Southern  b.  «.,  per  2-btt.  bag,  83.75ig)4.ou. 

Butter.— Receipts  have  not  come  forward  in  the 
volume  expected  by  this  date  and  price*  have  a  tern 
porary  stilt  ness.  The  recent  marking  down  of  rules 
has  bud  good  effect  lu  enlarging  the  demand  for  pure 
butter.  Distributors  arc  only  calling  for  prompt 
wants  as  the  season  Is  so  dose  to  gras*  stoek  that 
none  want  to  lie  cailglH  with  a  surplus  of  stall  fed. 
Western  very  scarce;  the  local  trade  at  the  West  Is 
noticeably  heavier  every  Spring. 

Creamery,  fancy.  32(.#;«e.:  choice.  a)6.3|e;  fair  to 
good  286429c;  ordinary.  24<is26c.;  State  half  tirklu  tubs, 
fancy,  28c;  choice,  23(ju27c.;  prime,  23t®2lc.;  fair  to 
gix)d,21ffl22c. ;  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  26<*2ic.;  fair  to  good, 
,23(i42.r«'.;  Western  Imitation  creamery,  216437c.;  dairy 
choice,  24®25c,;  good  to  prime,  216423c,;  ordinary 
to  fair,  1564201'..  Western  factory  choice,  current 
make,  22(iS23c.;  fair  to  good,  do.  19tgi2lc.;  ordinary,  12® 
18c.;  June,  UI&Kic. 

Receipts  for  week,  19,333  pkgs. 

Export*,  1,051  do. 

BaKAbs  ruKirsAND  PROVISIONS.— The  market  has  been 
a  tumbling  one  Inmost  breadstuff*.  Wheat  has  de 
cltnod,  and  to  the  surprise  on  change  corn  has 
dropped.  Tho  dealtugs  In  oats  have  been  heavy  and 
they  have  not  suffered  like  other  grain.  The  immed¬ 
iate  cause  of  weakness  In  wheat  and  corn  Is  owing 
tofme  dell'  erles  that  ov.  rlnad  now  and  prospectively 
a  wing  of  the  speculative  faction.  Provisions  hold 
up  well  under  the  fluctuations  of  the  grain  market. 
Yesterday  there  was  some  sympathetic  weakness, 
but  lu  best  opinion  of  the  trade  the  market  is  robust 
enough  to  soon  recover. 

Prices  for  grain.— Wheat.  No.  2  Spring,  $L35®L44; 


*  * . ’  "  Moon  uuum  pnu  .  f  ui  ,  UlUVJ  , 

8%w,s%c;  extra  prime.  7%®7%,  good  to  prime,  6%(u,7o; 
shelled,  f  lb,  .V-pgiS;  Pecan  nuts,  V  D>,  %4l2e. 

IIat  asp  Straw.— Under  grades  of  hay  are  plenty 
enough  and  prices  are  easy  without,  however,  an 
Immediate  tendency  to  decline.  Choice  grades  are 
not  above  the  wauts  of  trade  and  are  quoted  firm 
selections  of  retail  might  be  marked  a  few  cents 
above  ext  nunc  Straw  quiet,  but  bringing  good 
prices  for  the  season. 

Hay.  retail  quality,  fine.  V  100  tbs.,  90@1.00.;  retail 
quality,  fair  to  good,  75@85c.;  shipping  quality,  to® 
7oo.;  clover  mixed,  656470c.;  clover,  45@60c.:  Hay,  salt, 
556465c.  Straw,  best  rye,  60(9050.;  short,  -UKaaOc.;  oat. 
JtkSUOc. 

Exports  for  week,  857  bales. 

Since  Jan.  1, 23.361  do  ’81,  26,327  do. 

Hops.— The  market  la  not  strong;  sales  seem  next  to 
Impossible,  except  at  concessions  from  holders’ 
prices.  Choice  good*  lu  rim  country  are  generally 
held  at  23c.  and  upwards,  but  we  bear  of  a  very  good 
article  purchased  at  20o.  aud  it  1*  doubtful  if  a‘ better 
price  cau  be  obtained,  unless  per  turns  for  some  thing 
lar  about  the  average  quality.  Business  Is  moderate, 
and  there  seems  nothing  In  the  situation  that  affords 
reason  to  anticipate  au  improvement  until  growers 
would  meet  buyers.  Prime  stock  would  move  freely 
here  at  2lkfl  28c.  but  at  higher  prices  6utes  are  slow. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1841.  choice,  25c.  do.,  prime 
23(o 21c.;  mediums,  2tXs22c.;  do.,  tow  grades  IS®  19c.; 
do.  crop  of  I  Hsu,  good  to  prime,  I8t®22o.;do.  low  to  fair, 
luoiir*,;  old  olds,  36415c.;  Eastern,  crop  of  1881,  fair, 
to  choice,  186423c.;  Pacific  Coast  do,  2lK<424c . 

Receipts  for  week,  170  bales. 

Exports,  92  bales. 

Pocr.TBY  asp  Game.— Thera  Is  so  little  game  In 
market  that  tine  poultry  has  a  verv  good  ruu  of 
trade  Western  frozen  still  holds  a  place.  Cooped 
stock  makes  very  good  priees. 

Froien,  turkey*,  choice,  17y)lSc.;  fair  to  good,  !()<£ 
16c.:  chicken*,  choice,  1466 15c.;  fair  to  good,  leo.dlc.; 
ducks,  choice,  biett 7c.;  fair  to  good,  lOciUc.;  geese, 
choice,  1244130.;  faJr  to  good,  Italic;  all  kinds,  poor, 
I’re*b  dressed  turkeys,  small  drv  picked  Phtla..  e  lb 
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Spring,  81.11k, 61. 45;  red  Winter  No.  2,  $1  40%;  rod 
winter,  8l.20q41.4H;  white  Western  and  State,  a  I  Aim 
@142.  live,  906693c.  Oat*,  white  No.  1,  tdc  :  No.  2, 
6t%<*t>2e.;  No.* 8,  61c.;  mixed,  No.  1.62c.;  No.  2,  62c.,  No. 
3,  (lie.;  Corn.  Wester u,  mixed,  Nostiffic,;  do.  No.  2, 
81  %i'082c.;  whRe  Western,  She.;  new  yellow,  Southern, 
SScssta.;  wlilLR  Southern.  9tkg|95c.;  yellow  Western, 
80[i6S8c.  Uarlev,  Uiviada.  No.  1,81.161511.17.  do.  “bright," 
81. 17(811.18;  State,  t  rowed,  81.0tal.10,  do  2  rowed,  95(4 
LOS;  male.  State.  2-rowcd,  Si.otkail.oS;  do.  4-rowed,  8L10 
@1.15;  do.  Canailu,  8L2taL10. 

Prices  for  fiour,  meal  und  feed.— Quotations:  Flour, 
No.  2,  ♦B.tXWad. lt»;  state  and  Western,  superfine.  $UXta 
5.10;  City  Mills,  86, 35648. 50;  Spring  wheat,  extra,  85.25® 


Phlla.  dry  nicked,  21®»C  ;  PlilUt.  broilers,  3® 4  tt.  V 
tt  SO® 60c;  Phil.  light  vviuler,  .ta(35e:  heavy  winter, 
25oe3il;  WosL.broilers,  18®2Uc.  Fowls,  choice,  near  by, 
176617c.:  prime  .3®  14c.- fair  to  good.  U®l'2%c.,  Ducks, 
choice,  1 7®  1  He,:  fair  to  good,  124416c. 

Live  fowls,  State  and  Jersey.  ;.7c.;  fowls.  Western, 
15c.;  Southern,  15c.;  Rooster*.  8ot9c. ;  turkeys,  Jersey 
and  Pa.  Italic,;  West.,  Ij-tlJo.  Ducks.  State  and 
Jersey.  6  pair,  75t.68l.23:  Western,  60®^.  Geese, 
State  aud  Jersey,  8J.73at2.2S;  Western.  81  00641.25. 

Wild  ducks  are  Irregular,  dealers  endeavor  to  push 
them  off  before  May  outlaws  them.  Pigeons  scarce 
und  wanted.  Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  no  re¬ 
ports  of  large  uesUiig? 

Eng.  snipe,  rresh  kilied,  V  do?..,  $2.00;  poor  to  fair, 
$1.50®1  75;  w.  pigeons,  (light.  V  doz.  $t.7ta2.'»l;  wild 
ducks,  canvas  back  *  pair,  V.'-o.uoSl  U0;  red  head,  40® 
50c.;  maUards,  30@40c.;  teal  and  wood.  2ta3oc. ; 
common,  1  jig; 20c.:  squabs,  tame,  light,  f  doz.,  $3.75® 
4.1)0;  dark,  82. 'X® 2. 25.;  pigeons,  live,  V  pair  4t)®boc. 


Rice.— Fairly  active  with  small  sales.  Receipts  well 
forward. 

Carolina,  choice,  7V®8c!  good  to  prime,  7®7%; 
common  to  fair,  3%®6%<j;  Ixmlslana,.  low  fair  to 'fair, 
5%®6%. 

Seeds.— Clover  and  Timothy  have  had  a  decresslng 
Jobbing  demand  at  steady  prices;  clover  In  small  lots 
from  Btore  selling  %@tc  above  quotation. 

Clover,  w'n.  1881,  car  lots  on  track,  7%®8c;  tlmotby, 
job  lot.:;  in  store,  -  :  ;  83.1(1;  timothy,  car  lots  on 

track,  82 -W® $2. 60 

Stjo.ut,  #o. — Prices  for  sugar  have  recovered  from  a 
recent,  decline,  now  firm. 

Refined  sugar.  Cut  loaf,  9  tt,  10%®  10%c;  crushed 


8%@8%e.;  extra  0  S,l..i®8%;  C  7%6o'9%c;  yellow  7%«47%c; 
common  sirups,  4f*«>.47c.  fair  to  good,  48t3i50:  prime  to 

PllOiOl4.  m/ilaaano  nmU'eir  Lli.la 


65(fl)7uC;  fauey, 

Vkgkt  vntES.— The  planting  season  is  lats  here¬ 
abouts  aud  smtuhL:  sorts  are  firm.  Foreign  begin  to 
lose  tlieir  hold  owing  to  precarious  quality.  Domestic 
hold  up  wdt  a*  they  have  had  almost,  an  extra  month 
of  cold  weather.  The  receipts  of  foreign  since  Jan. 
1st.  win  go  close  to  ijk  u,(»h.i  sack*. 

Potatoes—  Bermuda,  new  crop,  bbl.,  $0.50:  Fla., 
new  crop,  gltal;  Charleston  anCSftV..  new  $l®6.;  N. 
b.  Rose,  83®3.r.O;  State  Rose.  83.23®  <48.30,  Stntn,  Peer- 
less,  82.2JfflW.75:  Snowflake,  83.1 2 ,63.37  Burl.ank.  $3.25® 
8.50;  N .  S.  Chili  red.  bulk.  giS®?,*!.;  Scotch  and 
Irish.  bush.,  4| )®60o. ;  sweet  potatoes,  line,  19  bbl., 
$0.30. 

Southern  garden  truck  arrives  liberally;  sellers  try 
and  move  it  promptly  as  the  weather  may  suddeuly 
turn  damagingly  warm. 

Green  peas.  Savannah,  crate,  $I.03®L30;  Charles¬ 
ton,  H)c.®81,25;  N.  Carolina,  9  %bbl.  crate,  $ta2.25; 
String  beans.  Florida  p  crate,  8i.U00.@8i.25;  Savannah, 
85?5;>0;  wax  beans,  Florida,  fi 00648. 00.  Spinach, 
Baltimore,  »  bhl.- 81.7144.2.00;  kale,  Baltimore,  V  bbl.. 
2p®90° •  •  Onions-.  Bermuda,  p  crate,  $1.59;  white,  p  bbl., 
84.UO;  yellow,  82.75®aiM;  Knsteru.  red.  $2. 7364.3  tlOjC’hes- 
I" ‘V  - , 2  7 5 ;  beets,  82.30@3  Gi  cabbage,  new 
3.00®!  80;  Russia  turnips,  L  1.  82  30242.75:  souarh  L  I 
$2.0(x*2Lta  Fla.  white  »  crate  75c.@8l  9 

“fParagu*,  Charleston,  *•  doz.  bunches, 
$o.0(>@.4H).  Norfolk.  85  Uta'iOO;  Cucumber*,  Fla, 
crate,  8’J  t-i  natoes,  Bermuda.  V  box,  50®63c,; 

Florida,  18  bush,  crate,  $1.50@3.n<>;  beets,  Bermuda. 
$L25&i..iU;  Fla,  $1.25@1.75.  Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100 
bunches,  50c.$1.00. 

- - 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  2»,  1882. 

BEEVES^-Receipts  for  tile  week  9,202  head;  do,  last 
week,  l‘„\T2U  do. 

Receipts  are  small  and  trade  opened  strong  at  a 
slight  advance  upon  Wednesday's  prices,  and  by  8 
o  clock  nearly  all  the  cattle  which  had  been  yarded 
early  in  the  morning  were  sold .  To  close  out  the  late 
arrival*  prices  were  shaded  a  little  la  some  eases,  but 


14c  to  Di  es*  56  16  to  13%.-  to  Dress  -S  lb.  29  cars  poor  to 
Fair  western  Stiller*  at.  MJaUilAj  to  DressJU  »nd  57 
tt,  with 3  ear*  of  Still  fed  bulls  sold  at  tl%@ll%o  live 
weight  Firty-stx  oar*  of  Western  corn  t'.-d  cattle 
ranged  in  price  from  I2%c  to  dress  M  tt  for  3  cars  of 

Skippers'  uu  to  15c  to  dress  >  tt,  nt  which  latter 
figure  !U2  hea.l  of  P,  One  Illluots  Steers  were  sola.  A 
Car-load  of  State  steers  brought  I4%u  to  dress  57  tt 
some  verv  thin  dry  cows  $3.50o  i4  per  KIO  ft  live 
weight,  and  some  two  old  State  steers  .45.50  per 

Milch  Cows.— The  offering  1*  extremely  light  and 
common  to  fair  have  sold  at  335@$lu  per  liead;  better 
grade  $6o@$U.5.  There  are  good  prices  for  the  stvle 
of  cows  now  oombig. 

Veai,  Caj.ves.— Tbe  market  I*  very  good  for  this 
date  of  Spring; all  useful  stock  is  bringing  fair  rates. 

Calves,  Jersey  hog  dressed,  choice-,  i2%-.iI3c;  Jersey 
do.  good  to  prime,  ll®lJc.;  State  dressed,  good  to 
t.rlme,  11@12o.;  country  dressed,  poor  to  fair,  StpUc; 
live  calves,  Jersey,  prime  to  choice,  9c  ;  State  prime, 
8%c.  ;  fair  to  good,  i@7%c.:  poor  to  fair,  5.(46 '-.c.:  Jit. 
Holly,  prime  to  choice,  ll@!i%o;  Mt.  Holly'  fair  to 
good,  7®S%. 

Sukkp  and  Lambs.— Receipts  for  the  week  24,374 
head:  do.  lant  week,  21,25.*),  Tlie  feeling  was  very  firm 
and  the  stock  was  all  sold  early  at  full  yesterday's 
prices.  Common  to  good  wool  sheep  sold  at 
with  98  h.-ad  very  prime  sold  at  nc.  A  few  “  culls” 
sold  at  lltahu  Clipped  sheep  sold  at  7‘..@8c  for  fair  to 
prime  and  Spring  lamb*  at  J8  per  head. 

Swine.— Receipts  for  week.  24,871  week  head:  do., 
last  week  24  049,  do.  Market  firm  and  slightly  higher 
on  the  week.  B 

Hogs.  Jersey  dressed,  light,  10%@Uc.;  do.  Jersey 
dres*e.l,  medium,  ltal0%.-.;  do  Jersey  dressed,  heavy 
clty  tossed,  9%@9T  uc. ;  live  bogs,  V  100  tt*. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS, 

Call  on  orwTite  to  it.  U.  ALLEN  dk  CO.,  Nev 
V  orU,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

Addre**  189  A  t«l  Water  St 

We  send  ni  a  luyg  orull  kinds 

anywhere,  r  L_MIM  I  O  evkuj  iviieuk. 

By  our  improved  system  of  pecking  we  gUiirmiiet 
everything  we  send  til  reach  you  as  .  .-sli  as  u  vim  had 

A  (iKLCMlOl  Si:  AT  TOt  It  1IOOK. 

FOR  ON  LY  ONE  DOLLAK^^rfi 

Verheniis,  nr  12  Coleus,  or  12  Heliut ropes. or  12  I' .. ,  j i  - i n s . 
nr  12  Pansies,  or  12  Petmims.  or  12  sunirner  Blooming 
Pinks,  nr  l'2  Salvias,  or  6  ltuscs,  ..t*  12  GladiOlffs,  Or  12 
Lemon  Verbeii*-.,  or  12  Double  or  single  Geraniums,  or 
12  chrysanthemums,  or  12  Tube  roses,  or  six  oi  these  col 
lections  for  55.  Money  in  registered  letter  at  our  risk. 

Address  F.  K.  PI  I’.KSOV,  • 

SEEDSMAN  AND  FLORIST  TARRYTOWN,  .v.  Y. 


171  iil^'  ®n  50  eletru.il  new  I'hromui  ard  lOe.  t4  pk-.SI 
I  HAtT/kR*  '“«ke  50  [torrent.  Please  send  '2.1, •  furAgenC, 

Allium  «r miiii pie,.  lVeii.lii.T.  I.Ut  Ae.  t  urds  id 

Hliolesde.  .Sum  II  mill.  .  )KI<  (MllthS.  ?.i.rl .■rnrd,U,„,„. 


fGREC0RV^ 

SEED 

CATALO^P 


Thirty -Six  Varieties  of  Cabbage;  23  of  Corn  28  of 
Cucumber ;  41  of  Melon  ;  38  of  Peas;  28  of  Beans  •  17  of 
Squash  ;  23  of  Beet  and  40  .;ff  Tomato,  with  other  vari¬ 
eties  in  proportion,  a  large  portion  of  which  were 
grown  ou  my  five  seed  farms,  will  be  found  In  my 
Vkqktaui.k  axn  Flow' Kit  Skku  CataLOOuk  kob  1382. 
Sent  /('A.  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  lost  Season 
need  not  write  for  lc.  All  Seed  sold  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  wut  ranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  'true  to 
n»mev*°  rnT' ,hal  *bould  it  prove  otherwise, I  will 
refill  the  order  gratis.  The  oriulsal  introducer  ok 
Earlv  Ohio  and  Huuiunk  Potato ks,  Marbuoikad 
Early  COR.V,  the  Hubbard  Squasit,  Marblehead  Cab- 
Baoe,  Piunnky’s  NIelon, and  &  score  of  uther  new  Voif* 
etablcs,  l  invite  (he  patronage  of  the  public.  New 
Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass, 

|)F  STEEL  PLATE  AND  PEARL  CHUO.MO  CARDS 
/  n  (half  each)  name  on,  too.  t4  packs  31. to.  $ao 
LU  given  to  best  Agent.  Full  particulars  with  first 
order.  NATIONAL  C.vKD  WORKS. New  Haven,  Conn. 

ORWAMEWTAL,  Tm!;jBS. 

N’.  rway  Spruce  lu  excess,  3  to  6  lect,  $12  per  100. 
Silver  Maple,  10  to  14  feet.  15  to  30  cents.  An  exten¬ 
sive  sttxjk  of  everything  needed  from  lhe  nursery 
Babylon,  lx  I.,  N.  Y.,  F.  II.  FOSTER,  Proprietor. 


£or  tljc  Ooitng. 


MAY 


^i^jctUaneou^.  _ 

QUICK  MAILS  and  FAST  EXPRESS 


of  one  of  th(  m  going  to  State’s  prison,  or  the 
gallows. 

Muskegon  Co.,  Mich. 


OLDEN  TIMES. 


THE  YOUNG  QUERIST. 


SENEX. 

In  the  year  1818  I  was  a  thirteen-year  old 
boy  and  not  much  unlike  the  other  boys  of 
the  period,  in  the  country  where  it  was  xuy 
lot  to  be  cast,  among  the  stones,  boulders 
and  ledges  of  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
“  wooden  nutmeg”  State.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  much  the  country  that  I  shall  attempt 
to  describe  as  it  is  my  own  self  and  my  sur¬ 
roundings.  I  had  a  great  fancy  for  working 
in  wood,  much  more  so  than  I  had  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  business  of  my  father  and  the  one 
that  he  essayed  to  teach  me.  Pei  haps  my 
fancy  for  this  occupation  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  share  of  my  time  was  neces¬ 
sarily  spent  in  fitting  wood  for  our  capacious 
fire-place  with  its  jambs  eight  feet  apart, 
where  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  roll  in 
a  Pepperidge  back-log  of  18  to  ‘34  inches  in 
diameter.  True,  it  was  not  necessary  to  split 
this  wood  very  fine,  but  then  just  think  of  the 
quantity  it  took  to  supply  a  comfortable  fire 
fora  very  large  room  with  a  dozen  occupants, 
and  a  chimney  open  to  the  sky,  up  through 
which  Sinbad’s  monstrous  bird,  “  Roc,” 
might  fly  almost  but  not  quite,  without  soil¬ 
ing  his  wings.  Whether  this  necessary  chop¬ 
ping  of  wood  was  the  cause  of  my  penchant- 
tor  the  working  in  this  raw  material,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  a  natural  instinct,  I 
cannot  at  this  late  day,  say;  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  plowing  and  digging  among  the 
ledges  and  rocks,  (especially  when  to  go  to 
work  1  took  the  old  wooden,  iron-pointed, 
“bull-plow”  on  my  shoulders,  drove  the  oxen 
before  mo  to  the  field,  and  when  in  planting 
we  had  often  to  carry  soil  a  few  steps  on  the 
hoe,  to  get  enough  to  cover  the  hill  of  corn  or 
potatoes),  did  not  give  me  a  taste  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  Then  our  oxen  and  horses  had  to  wear 
shoes  Summer  and  Winter,  while  I  in  Sum¬ 
mer  had  to  go  barefoot,  and  all  we  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  raise  was  a  mere  minimum  quantity  of 
product. 

Thus  it  was  that  after  leaving  some  dozens 
of  toe  nails  sticking  on  the  ragged  edges  of 
the  rocks,  I  preferred  working  in  wood.  Of 
course  this  necessitated  a  different,  and  to  my 
mind  a  more  delicate,  sot  of  tools,  though  such 
as  I  had  were  rude  enough.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of,  first  and  foremost,  an  axe,  which  of 
course  when  recently  ground  possessed  some 
degree  of  sharpness.  Next  in  the  order  of 
importance  was  a  rusty  band-saw  never  filed; 
following  after  and  completing  the  kit,  were 
a  sbaviug-knife,  now  called  a  draw  shave, 
a  nail  gimlet,  a  spike  ditto  of  larger  size,  a 
tap  borer,  one  or  two  pod-augers  (without 
screw  points),  a  gouge  to  start  the  pod -augers 
with,  au  iron  hammer  with  a  battered  face, 
a  few  wrought  nails  (cut  nails  not  having  come 
in  fashion,)  made  by  a  neighbor  (an  ex- 
State  prisoner)  a  blunt  screw  driver  with 
“nary”  a  screw,  a  pair  of  shoe  pincers  and 
a  jack-knife  occasionally  sharpened.  With 
this  set  of  tools  and  without  the  help  of  the 
blacksmith  I  made  wheelbarrows,  hand  sleds 
and  carts,  ox-bows,  or  rather  calf-bows  and 
yokes,  axo,  fork,  and  rake  handles,  rat  and 
mouse  traps,  liesides  supplying  the  household 
with  shelves  and  dressers.  As  for  the  calf- 
yokes  they  were  made  for  use,  and  the  young 
steers  were  “broke”  into  business  or  rather 
pleasure,  often  before  they  were  a  year  old: 
and  when  a  little  over  two  years  old  two  pairs 
of  them  were  hitched  to  the  old  “bull-plow” 
with  me  liehind  it,  and  a  younger  brother  be¬ 
side  the  team  to  keep  it  in  place,  and  thus  we 
broke  up  it  field  of  steep  side  hill.  This  busi¬ 
ness  I  did  not  like  so  well  as  that  which  follows, 
but  like  the  boy  after  the  woodchuck  who 
“had  to  catch  him  because  they  were  out  of 
meat,”  I  had  to  do  this  plowiug.  But  it  was 
not  all  labor  that  was  perfonned  by  these 
juvenile  oxen,  nor  were  my  younger  brother 
and  myself  the  only  boys  who  broke  steers. 
I  remember  we  boys  on  Winter  moonlight 
evenings,  united  our  forces  and  paraded  the 
streets  with  seven  pairs  of  these  young  oxen 
hitched  to  a  sled  of  my  make,  and  with  my  pair 
of  steer  calves  on  the  lead. 

Such  was  “  Young  America”  in  the  times 
of  which  1  w  rite,  and  of  Buch  materials  were 
the  statesmen,  the  legislators,  the  soldiers, 
the  manufacturers,  the  farmers  and  the  la¬ 
borers  of  the  past  generation  made.  I  say 
past  for  most  of  these  of  whom  1  speak  are 
now  gone;  and  if  the  succeeding  generation  is 
more  refined  in  manner,  possesses  more  wealth, 
and  makes  more  show,  they  never  can  do 
more  good  in  the  world,  and  it  is  doubly 
doubtful  whether  they  ever  enjoy  life  as  well. 

And  what  of  these  young  steer-breakers  ? 
Why  they  became  men,  what  the  ancient 
Grecian  philosopher  was  hunting  for  by  day¬ 
light  with  a  lantern.  I  can  trace  but  few  of 
their  histories  except  my  own,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  maximum  specimen,  for  one 
went  to  Congress,  as  I  bear,  but  I  never  heard 


Hiram  S.,  asks  1,  if  phlox  should  be  planted 
very  early.  2,  Will  tuberoses  stay  in  the 
ground,  out  of  doors,  all  Winter  without 
freezing.  3,  How  shall  he  treat  cactus  plants 
and  what  soil  is  best  for  them. 

Ans. — 1,  You  may  sow  the  seeds  at  once. 
They  might  wTell  have  been  started  earlier  in 
pots  in  the  house.  2,  No — they  are  tender  and 
need  to  be  stored  in  a  warm  place.  3,  A  poor 
sandy  soil  is  best.  Except  when  in  bud,  water 
sparingly. 

Ellmina,  Evansburg,  Pa.,  says  “We  have 
been  discussing  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
Webster’s  it  was  w  ho  was  hung.  Will  you 
please  settle  the  dispute?” 

Ans. — It  was  Professor  Webster  of  Harvard 
College  who  killed  Dr.  Parkman  in  the  former's 
office. 

Dora  D.,  Poland  Center,  N.  Y.  1,  How 
many  cubic  feet  of  air  does  a  person  take  in 
at  one  breath?  2,  What  is  the  height  of  the 
London  Tower? 

Ans.— 1,  On  the  average  20  cubic  inches  are 
taken  into  and  discharged  from  the  lungs  with 
each  respiratory  act,  and  the  total  quantity 
of  air  thus  used  for  respiration  in  24  hours  is 
not  far  from  850  cubic  feet.  2,  The  tower  of 
London  is  more  noted  for  being  the  great 
citadel  of  England  and  for  its  antiquity  than 
for  its  height.  We  arc  informed  by  one  who 
has  frequently  seen  it  that  its  height  is  not 
more  than  100  feet.  In  fact  it  is  a  large  castle, 
located  on  a  hill,  and  instead  of  a  single  tow  er, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  question,  there 
are  four  arising  one  from  each  corner  of  the 
citadel. 

Charlie  B.,  Greensburg,  N.  J.  has  a  plot  of 
ground  from  which  he  wishes  to  raise  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  market,  and  asks  what  are  the  best 
kinds  of  asparagus. 

Ans. — The  French  Argenteuil  and  Conover’s 
Colossal. 

“Rosebud,"  Wayne ,  Iowa ,  wishes  to  know 
if  celery  seed  two  years  old  will  germinate. 

Ans. — Yes  ;  if  good  seed,  it  should  germi¬ 
nate  when  it  is  four  years  old. 


LETTERS  PROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  live  in  a  part  of 
Nebraska  called  the  “Sand  Hills.”  We  often 
have  what  are  called  sand  storms.  At  about 
half  past  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  a  black 
cloud  shows  itself  in  the  northwest,  then  a 
smoky  haze  spreads  out  over  the  ground,  then 
the  wind  blows  the  black  sand  as  thick  in  the 
i  ir  as  snowr  and  it  is  worse  than  snow  for  the 
sand  cuts  one’s  face  and  eyes  and  the  eyes  of 
the  cattle;  the  sand  and  wind  will  go  dow  n  at 
sunset  and  rise  next  day  at  half  past  ton  and 
on  the  third  day  same  time.  Our  farm  is  yet  a 
homestead .  Web ave  prairie  chickens, rabbits, 
wolves  and  Sam!  Hill  cranes  in  large  numbers. 
My  work  is  .herding  and  watering  cattle  and 
doing  chores.  I  would  like  to  join  your  Club. 
My  papa  takes  the  Rural.  We  all  like  it 
much.  John  D.  Broderick. 

Howard  Co.,  Neb. 

Dear  Unole  Mark: — I  am  now  14  years 
old,  my  brother  Daniel  lfi.  Both  of  us  would 
like  to  join  the  Horticultural  Club.  Papa  has 
just  built  a  new  bouse  and  has  about  one- 
fourth  acre  fenced  in,  in  front  of  it.  He  sent 
an  order  to  a  nursery  for  flowering  shrubs  and 
evergreens  to  plant  it  all  over  except  a  small 
sunny  plot  in  front  of  my  bedroom  window 
about  16x30  feet  which  I  intend  to  have  for  a 
flower  garden.  My  brother  and  I  put  a  neat 
fence  around  it  and  near  the  little  gate,  in 
large  letters,  is  written  on  a  board  “  Dedica¬ 
ted  to  Uncle  Mark."  My  playmates  wonder 
what  that  moans  as  I  have  told  them  often 
that  all  my  uncles  were  dead.  Ilopiug  you 
may  recognize  the  relationship  I  claim  to  exist 
between  us  I  subscribe  myself,  your  affection¬ 
ate  niece.  Mary  C.  Hurley. 

Wetzel  Co.,  W.  Va. 

[Many  thanks  for  the  kind  remembrance!  I 
wish  you  much  success  in  cultivating  your 
flower-bed  and  also  much  enjoyment.— 0.  M.] 

Uncle  Mark: — Please  let  me  say  to  the 
cousins.  When  you  are  planting  your  flower 
gardens,  do  not  forget  to  add  a  few  packets 
of  everlastings.  The  cost  is  but  a  trifle  and 
they  help  so  much  to  gladden  the  home  in  the 
dreary  days  of  Winter.  The  most  desirable 
Everlasting  1  can  procure  is  the  Hclichrysum, 
and  as  i  have  no  success  with  ornamental 
grasses,  I  dry  our  native  ones,  to  arrange 
with  them.  Rosy  Benton. 

I  Grundy  Co.,  Iowa. 


New  Members  of  the  Club  for  the  Week 
ending  April  29. 

Shirley  R.  Burroughs,  Eliza  B.  Bailev,  Min' 
nie  M.  Chapel,  Wm.  T.  Cooke,  Roy  Taylor, 
Grace  Taj  lor,  Eddy  Taylor,  Orville  Sims,  Ma¬ 
ry  Sims,  Elliott  Lewis,  Loretta  Brown. 


ENABLE  YOU  TO  PURCHASE 

DRY  GOODS 

BY  LETTER 


BOOKS,  I  m  U  \ 

PRINTS,  ■  /  XV 

LINENS,  ^ 

LININGS,  • 

CORSETS, 

HOSIERY, 

PARASOLS, 

BLANKETS, 

woollens,  mnn  ■ 
HAMBURG8,  .1  |]  K  II  A 

LACE  GOODS,  V  W  ■■  mm  n 
UNDERWEAR,  T>0< 

UPHOLSTERY.  ■DU> 

DRESS  GOODS,  Witli  as  m 

LADIES'  SUITS,  ii 

WHITE  GOODS, 

INFANT  WEAR,  DeS< 

COLORED  SILKS,  M 

SATINS,  VELVETS,  MA 

TOILET  ARTICLES,  SAMPLT 

MISSES’  CLOTHING,  executed  i 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  despatch. 


Kl  UUUUb  = 

^  SHAWLS 

DV  I  ITTTirP  RIBBONS 

pY  Lfc.  I  I  t-ll  FRINGES 

BUTTONS 

—FROM—  CARPETS 

COTTONS 

RDAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A., 

With  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  you  were  buy-  FANCY  GOODS 

ing  in  person.  Send  for  our  BLACK  GOODS 

SMALL  WARES 

Descriptive  Catalogue.  ladies' cloaks 

°  BOYS’  CLOTHING 

MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.  HANDKERCHIEFS 

SAMPI/ES  promptly  forwarded.  ORDERS  DRESS  TRIMMINGS 
executed  with  the  most  scrupulous  caro  and  GENTS* FURNISHINGS 


JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A., 

With  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  you  were  buy¬ 
ing  in  person.  Send  for  our 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  t 

[,s  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.  Jj 

KB,  SAMPLES  promptly  forwarded.  ORDERS  DR 


LADIES’  UNDERWEAR 


JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO.,  Washington  and  Avon  Streets. 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 


SKIN  CURE  J  ®ubai  CAI 


Is  Warranted  to  Cure 


„  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  w 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  g 
"  ALL  ROUCH  SCALY  ERUPTION*,  > 
«  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP,  ^ 
m  SCROFULA  ULCERS,  PIMPLES  and  g 
R  TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  *11  parts  of  the  < 
body.  It  makes  the  skin  -white,  soft  and  smooth; 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  is  tlio  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  up,  two 
bottles  in  one  package,  consisting  of  both  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  clasB  druggiste  have  it.  Price  $1.  per  package. 


■WANTED  a  few  BRIGHT  Masons  to 
sell  the  Finest MASONIC  ENGRAV¬ 
ING  ever  published  in  tills  country. 
For  particulate  and  descriptive  circulars, 
apply  to  the  Publishers, 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 
66  N.  4tb  8b,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


s 


OLD 

MADE 


VaSSeS 


ELECTRIC 

Scouring 

POLISH 

Best  lathe  World, 


ookmg 


Month  for 
OJLUy  TEACHERS 

915  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COLUMBIA  BICYCLE, 

yvX- ll/Vvbk  It  is  what  every  boy  wants,  and 
/ /  \  what  every  man  ought  to  have. 

Send  3-eent  stamp  tor  catalogue 
I 1 1  and  price-list  to 

mlpmThe  Pope  M’fg  Co., 

^  595  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Riding  School  81tli  St.  near  1th  Avenuo. 


«OLl>  HI  ED  All  AWARDED 

Jr  the  Author.  A  new  and  great 

#  Jk  -A  Medical  Work,  warranted  the 
n  -  a  best  and  cheapest.  Indispensable 
[BlgBBsl  to  every  man,  entitled  “  The  8 cl 
IT  euoe  or  Life,  or  Holf-ITnaerva 

Sr  tion:’’  bound  Ul  finest  French 
Kfcrv/GTja  mushn,  embossed,  foil  gilt,  800 
pp, ,  contains  beautiful  steel  en- 
JUCdTK  gravlngs.  126  prescriptions,  prioe 
only  $1.26,  sent  by  mall;  ill  us 
tTttted  sample,  6  cents :  send  now. 

how  ffim^ij^faSaSiaK 

4  Hulflnnh  MU.  Boston. 


Elegant!  Elevating!  Eiiierliuninu! 

IULIA  MCNAIR  WRIGHT’S 

J  New  Book  “PRACTICAL  LIFE” 

^  A  handsome  volume,  over  GOO  pi>.,  discussing  Iudi. 
vidual  Culture,  Etiquette,  Business,  Love,  Marriage,  etc. 

ltev.TlM*o.J..(’u>ler,I).0.,  S&ys:  “  tiwi  quite  delight- 
til  tilth  it*  admirahti-  lint  y  and  a  hidesorne  suggestions.  It 
ought  to  hr  in  <  i  erg  Aounr.'1 

The  Central  Baptist,  8t.  Louis,  Mo„  says:  “it  in  a 

thoroughly  goo-l  unit  britu/i/ u t  hunk." 

The  Interior,  Chicago, Buys:  “It  strikes  us  as  the  solid. 

est  tin.!  brut  from  her  pen," 

The  Pittsburg  (liriMittn  Advoente gayer  “Itsles. 

son*  arid  to  hr  taught  oral  rn  forced  in  f  r,-ry  household  11 

Clear  type,  ornstic  binding,  magnificent  jolt  ml. 
ored  jdatrr.  Priees  low.  Terms  liberal.  Kales  rapid 
Auknts  Wakti.h  Kvkuvwhk.uk.  Send  for  particulars 
to  J.  t  .  .lift 'lilt  l>  V  A-  CO..  Philadelphia, l‘a 


ILL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

and  year  after  year,  the  standard  and  beau¬ 
tiful  collections  of  MUSIC  published  by  Oli¬ 
ver  Ditson  rfl  Co.  keep  their  hold  on  public 
favor,  simply  by  the  excellence  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  Such  books  of  bound  music  as 

GEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG  ($2).  NORWAY  MUSIC 
ALBUM  ( *2. 50).  FRANZ’S  ALBUM  ($2)  BEAUTIES 
OF  SACRED  SONG  ($2).  and  91  to  40  others  (send  for 
lists)  contain  ft  perfectly  Immense  amount  of  the 
beat  and  most  popular  music,  at  the  lowest  price. 

Such  standard  Operas  as 

MIGNoN  <«:<}.  AIDA  ($2).  CARMEN  ($2),  ME F 1 STOFELE 
($2),  KATIN  IT/,  A  (62).  MANOI,  A  OR  DAY  AND 
NIGHT  <*l  50),  UF.l.t.S  OF  CORN ELLVILLE  ($1.50), 
mid  tlu:  well  known  lighter  r»nd  easier  ones  (Bend 
for  lists),  have  lu  them  a  large  proportion  of  all  the 
popular  melodies. 

Such  good  Temperance  Book*  ns 
TEMPERANCE  LIGHT  flgct*,).  TEMPERANCE  JEW¬ 
ELS  05  els.),  and  HULL’S  TEMPERANCE  GLEE 
BOuK  (40  cts  ).  cannot  well  be  Improved  upon. 

Such  capital  Mnnrfnr  School  and  Praise  Meeting 
Books  ns  MAJ-H  P OlCK  CllOIIt  (50  Ct8,(  with  Gos¬ 
pel  Music,  Lid  II T  .1X1)  /  //■•(■:  (Xi  eta.),  and  BANNER 
ini'  VICTORY  (A  cts.) 

Any  Book  maij.ku  kou  Retail  Prick. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED— AGENTS  for  tho  complete  and  authen¬ 
tic  Life  of  Henry  W.  LonciviciXOW,  by  F.  H. 
Underwood.  Illustrated.  The  people  are  ready  for 
It.  B.  B.  RUSSELL,  6?  Coruhlll,  Boston,  Hubs. 


1  YOU  want  to  he  a  Telegraph  Operator,  send  25 
ctM.  l..i  the  Most  Complete  Telegraph  Instructor 

in  (lie  world.  E.  JONES  .V  TillO.,  '  itirlnnall,  <b 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  DRIER. 

asm  I  _  Practical, 

^  Portable. 


Correct  Prlncl- 

val  liable  infor¬ 

mation  free. 

A  .11  lilt  It  AN  AIAN’F  CO.. 

Waynesboro,  l’a. 


AGENTS !  AGENTS !  AGENTS ! 

GEN.  DODGES’  bran’  new  hook,  just  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

Is  tho  grandest  chance  ever  offered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
GEN.  MIEK.llAN.  Thin  Supcrbttt  Illustrated,  l-’imt  class  mid 
Thrilling  wnrW  ,iut.ell*  nil  uthQfe  1 0  to  ]  ,  and  U  (tie  fastest  sel¬ 
ling  bonk  ever  imhlihlied.  Agent-,  average  I O  to  VO  orders  o  day. 
C  i'  1  T I  la  thousand  in  pres-:,  first  dost  AGENTS  WANTED. 
J-irrlustrc  Territory  and  F-rtra  Terms  given.  Srnd  for  circulars 
to  A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  .1  CO..  Hartford.  Coun. 


Ill  ■  n  ranted  best  sold  :  40  new,  no  two  alike,  Chro 
WAK  mo  Visiting  Cards,  name  on.  111  nls.  Agents 
Vf  Mil  wanted.  L.  Jo.nes  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

D/\  8AMPLE  CARDS,  ALL  New.  name  on  10c.  Agts 
Outfit  *n.  P  A  K  I)  WOlt  KH  Birmingham.  Ct 


Address, 


ACENTS<rmf|PERIV10NTH  MANNINC’S  CTflPif  Rnnif 

Aremaklng^lUU  SELLINC03*  |f|  ILLUSTRATED  O  I  UDIV'DUUIY 

Becauite  every  fanner  iht.I.  it.  It  is  the  latest  ami  must  intinplete  work  ever  Issued  In  America  treat  lug  of  Hornes,  ^ut- 
tle.  Sheep,  etc.,  tht-lr  breeds,  breeding,  (mining,  cause,  or  disease,  symptoms,  and  remedies  Over  ]  ,000  nugen,  400 
illiintrutlon*.  Highly  endorsed  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  the  President, Vice  Preshhtnt.and  KeoreUry  ofVhUHdel|.hla 
College  of  Veterinary  S'uigeons,  Hon.  J.  W-  U , osdss  and  oilu r-  Farmers,  their  sous,  and  iigentM  desiring jirofl table  work 
should  send  at  onoo  far  full  nartionlars  and  teriiis.  Address  lltTItllAKH  UUII8.,  72#  I'oestuut  St. 


PERMONTH  IJANNINC’S  CTflPif  Dflfllf 

SELLING  lift*  lfi  ILLUSTRATED  O  I  UUlV'DUUIV 

It  Is  tho  latest  anil  moat  cmiplfte  work  over  Issued  In  America  treat  In*  of  Jlorat*a,^ut- 
cdiiiK,  trululng,  oauauj  of  dtse&so.  Rymptomn.  and  rtroedioH,  Over  1,000  nu^c*,  400 


should  *end  at  once  for  full  parlloulars  and  torniM.  Address 


i  i  M  nut 


Potato  Bug 
Poison. 


LONDON  PURPLE. 

TRADE  MARK. 


Potato  Bug 
Poison. , 


ty  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  U.  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LON  DON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limited),  P.  O.  .Box 
920,  No.  90.  Water  S nutter,  New  Yore,  who  wUl  send  prices  *ad  teat  imonials. 
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130 

Bushels 
Jiw  in 


^  VOUN6 
WELLINGTON, 
N2IS04-, 


Kwptftnctttsi  and  ParititMtg. 


$fmpUmettt$  and  gjEtarfeintrg 


i  a  a  2 


PtoccUaneotw. 


Cheapest  Color  Made, 


j&torti  anfl  poultry. 


rATEsTEP : 

Nov.  9,  1880; 

April  IS,  1881; 

May  10,  1881: 

May  17,  1881  and  March  2ft.  1881. 

TIhh  Implement  Is  Interchangt'aMp 
(at  the  will  of  the*  operator),  el  til  it  ns  a  digging 
Cultivator.  Harrow  or  Smoothing  Harrow.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth  produced  bv  the  slow  walking  or  a 
team,  la  of  vibratory,  also#  gyratory  motion,  mak¬ 
ing  It  the  moat  ICKF  itcTUAL  RXEMT  of  gr-ss,  thistles  or 
weed*,  at  the  seine  thru*  a  i<kkMScT  Agitator  and  pul¬ 
verizer  of  tile  aolL  ever  produced.  The  tooth  bring  a 
compound  acting  spring,  a  new  departure,  and  fully 
covered  by  patents,  when  In  use,  it  only  requires  a 
farmer  from  1  to  It  minutes  to  concede  Its  merits  over 
any  other  Jn  the  market,  and  Is  hIso  convinced  he 
cannot  afford  to  be  deprived  at  Its  use. 

For  circulars  and  particulars,  address 

NELLIS,  MelNTYRE  &  C0„  Pittsburg  Ta 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Veins'  Original  Harpoon 
Horse  Hay  Fork,  Grapples,  Wood  Wheel  Steel  Frame 
Pullevs,  Ornamental  Fencings,  Railings,  Cresting*, 
Cast  Tool  Steel  Castings,  Agricultural  Steels,  Post 
Augers,  &e.,  &c. 

EgrXtdlis'  Electric  Soring  Agitators  is  also  made 
Into  a  One-Horse  7  Tootn  Corn  Cultivator. 


T  W'J<  /  VK  SI  S 
Wfy/ilitr  fro 

THREE  SIZES 

GRAHAM,  EM 

Patentees  rt 

631  Itla rket  S 


ONE 
BAY. 


® xmf  £**&#> 

SEEDS! 


FARMERS 

GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


It  pays  to  Lave  good  tools  and  seeds. 
It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  hou-e. 
It  will  pay  you  to  seud  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


maxu factu men  bv  thk 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

This  Rake  received  the  highest  award  at  the  Cen- 
teuulal  Exposition  nnd  Field  Trial.  The  only  Silver 
Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  In 
1878.  It  Is  easily  handled  by  a  girl  or  boy  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse,  Sknu  kor  Circulars. 

J.  B.  CROWELL  &  CO 

CreencastSe,  Pa. 

26 


IMPLEMENTS 

I  WE  ABE  THE 

Matthews’  Seed  Drills,  and  I  SOt-E 
other  flrst-elasB  goods.  I  WESTERN 

Errn/'hi’"/  for  the  Lawn,  Gar- 1  AGENTS, 
deu,  Greenhouse  or  Nursery.  I 

We  WARRANT  everything  as  represented. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO.  ILL  Wholesale  »ad Eelail.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

BERRY  BASKETS.  -  BEST,  CHEAPEST.  Free 
circular.  V.  D.  BATTERSON,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Amber  Cane  Seed, 

Southwestern  grown.  Weighs  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
With  full  Instructions  for  making  syrup.  Price  $1.50 
f  r  tiO  lbs.  Less  amount  ilk*,  pr.  lb. 

a  .1.  REYNOLDS,  Coming,  N.  Y. 

American  Magnum  Bonum, 

Beauty  of  1-1  el-iron. 

And  other  Seed  Potatoes.  The  above  named  per 
buslud.  *2.00:  per  barrel,  $1  50.  Address 

T CISCO  GREINER,  Seedsman,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


Hilili 


iojcuea  Fre*.  OirrenpondeDoe  aollcltod- 


PALISADE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

SCHRAALENHURGH,  new  jersey. 

C.  S.  Coopeu  has  four  pens  of  P.  Rocks  and  three 

Fiens  of  L.  Brahmas,  choice  birds,  mated  for  1882.  Will 
urnlsh  eggs  for  hatching  at  $2,110  for  13,  or  $3.00  for 
26,  no  In-breeding. 


and  Sfttartitttfni. 


f\SVCS  tonovAKwe. 

s^o  ?\Mm 


l»,n 


~  "Try  pi 


(Rotate. 

THE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Go. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  productive! f  anna 


SULKY  HAY  RAKE, 

This  rake  la  very  simple  In  Its  plan,  and  durable  In 
all  lla  parts.  It  has  no  ratchet*,  springs,  or  friction 
devices  for  dumping,  which  are  liable  to  break  or  get 
out  of  order  ;  and  for  ease  of  handling,  and  for  doing 
good  work,  Is  uuequaled  by  any  hand  dump  Sulky- 


Mowers,  Plows,  ,te.  Address 

QREC1G  &  CO,,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Trvmansuvho,  N.  Y, 


GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER  DRILLS. 

Complete  Force  Feed.  Rubber  Springs,  AUTOMATIC 
CUT  OFF.  saving  FERTILIZERS.  Agents  wanted  in 
territory  not  occupied. 

lif~  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

THF  RFQT threshing  machines 

IILDlOI  And  Engines  in  the  World 


tlTAnd,  while  prepared  In  oil,  is  so  compound 
cd  that  it  Is  impossible  for  It  to  become  rancid. 

IYBEWARE  of  oil  imitations,  and  ot  all 
oilier  oil  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  spoil  tho  butter. 

{-fir  you  i-nnnot  get  the  ‘improved”  write  us 
to  know  where  ami  how  to  get  it  without  extra 
expense.  G®) 

WEILS,  ItIt'll.tnn.SON  Sc  C0»,  Hurling!  on,  Vt. 


Terms  for  1882. 

The  subscription  price  ot  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  Copy,  per  year . #2-Ub 

Six  months..., . .  1-10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France . .  . .  &b4  (16  W  fr- 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (20  J®  fr. 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second -class  mall  matter. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NEW-Y'ORKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) . . .  -10c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  1ns.,  10  per  et 
13  Ins.,  15  per  et.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  et. 
pr  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


PERSONALS. 


***  “  Do  not  grasp  at  the  shadow  and  lose 
the  substance.”  Kidney-Wort  is  able  to  con¬ 
vert  you  from  a  shadow  of  your  former  self 
into  the  substance  of  established  health. 
Said  a  sulferer  from  kidney  trouble  when 
asked  to  try  Kidney  Wort  for  a  remedy.  “  I’ll 
try  it,  but  it  will  be  my  last  dose.”  It  cured 
him  and  now  he  recommends  it  to  all.  If  you 
have  disordered  kidneys  don’t  fail  to  try  it.  — 
Adv. 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  of  n  IIOE 

Alt  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  in  a  day. 

THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE,  and  TllK  FASTEST 
HAND  PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Inducements  on  sample*  thl*  season,  send 
for  circular. 

WALLACE  El.SK  South  Byron, 

Gkneskk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  Agts.  for  N 
A’.  City.  Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  It.  I.,  Agents 
for  New  England. _ _ _ _ 

NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS, 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING 
AWAY  IN  liAKNS. 


a  j  Save  labor  & 
r-i  money. 

Are  Simple, 
*•-*3  durable  a  u  d 
cost  but  little. 

No  trouble  In 
1^#  getting  over 
£mI  high  beams  or 
P3I  to  the  cud  of 
'  ~  deep  bays. 

Hundreds  are 
now  In  use. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


^^f?^53^BRiNQSCCCn CTftDC«T0  EVtRY 
jvj/  BB  ETjbjyft  OCCUO I  UnE  man’s  door 

^ jM  /4  /t  Is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 

iHh  livdf.  ^*1  +*  \  v  r  v  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained 

\  \  \  **  Tito  character  of  LANllllKTH’S  SEEDS 

WlLaDn  UKryTK i*.T  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 

^ T  in  y  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality.  O  ver 
acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  our  myu 
luJlJ17U7r**|~niT^  miP-lTT** —  A*ls  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  oriyinat  scaled 

a«^P*u«d..pw». 


The  People  have  Proclaimed 

The  Clydesdale 

The  Kin°;  of  Draft  Horses 


POWELL  BROTHERS, 

FRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA., 
.urgent  nml  finest  collection  lu  •  !»«•  World 
f  Clydesdale  Stallions.  Hie  best  breed  ol 
Iratt  Horses.  Also  an  Importation  of  the  choicest 
’ct ciierori-Normiuis  to  bo  found.  Breeders  of 
’rottlnu-hred  Kondsler-,  and  Importers  and 
Ireeders  of  tlnlsiclii  and  Devon  Cattle.  Rare 
ndivid-ual  Hxctllrncf  and  Choicest  IWtigree  our 
toccUiltie*.  at  same  time  avoiding  animals  whose 

! ill  .  .  i. .1..: . wl  rtrYnil'u.l  IniVl.  lioidl 


Ex-Governor  Tilden  received  the  first  prize 
at  the  late  New  York  dog  show.  He  has  a 
fancy  for  dogs. 

Ex-Secretary  Evarts  is  giving  more  atten- 
tention  to  farmiug.  lie  has  bought  au  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  farm  in  Vermont. 

Senator  Brown  is  said  to  be  “  a  very  sick 
man.”  He  has  a  bad  cough  and  his  friends 
fear  that  its  ravages  cannot  be  checked. 

King  Kalakaua’s  chamberlain,  C.  H.  Judd, 
reached  New  York  from  Europe  yesterday. 
He  traveled  half-way  round  the  world  to  buy 
flue  furniture  for  the  King’s  brand  new  $200,- 
000  palace. 

General  D.  H.  Hill  has  resigned  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University 
of  Fayetteville,  Ark.  He  carries  his  age  well 
and  looks  scarcely  older  than  when  he  made 
his  terrific  assault  upon  McClellan’s  troops  at 
Malvern  twenty  years  ago. 

Captain  Jobn  Bertram,  who  died  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  recently,  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  the  Zanzibar  trade.  He  leaves  many  gen¬ 
erous  public  and  private  bequests,  the  amounts 
varying  from  *500  to  $50,000.  His  widow  and 
daughters  receive  $720,000. 

Bishop  Huntington,  of  New  York,  wants 
the  State  to  reconstruct  the  Onondaga  Indians, 
who  hold  0,000  acres  of  land  near  Syracuse. 
He  says  that  the  Indians  are  mainly  in  a  state 
of  barbarism,  governed  by  ignorant,  irrespon¬ 
sible  and  despotic  chiefs,  and  that  under  the 
present  regime  any  improvement  is  impossible. 

Jay  Gould  has  established  an  experimental 
farm  on  the  Staked  Plains  of  North  Texas. 
The  section  is  known  more  familiarly  as  the 
“  Great  American  Desert,”  and  the  general 
idea  is  that  it  is  sterile  and  uninhabi  table.  Mr. 
Gould  and  ethers  think  that  the  whole  section 
may  be  turned  into  a  Hue  grain-producing 
country. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  TO 

RH1NEHART,  BALLARD  &  Co. 

Spriugiield,  Ohio. 


Anti  friction  Hay  Carrier.  Grapple  Fork. 

Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  nooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  designs  for  tracking  barns  to 

U.  S.  WIND  KMi  IN  IS  A  PURR  CO  , 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 


MEADOW  KING 


SMALL FRUI I  rLAlN  IO 
TERSOFTHE  UNRIVALLED 
NBtQ  CURRANTC-Ti 


IEADQUARTERS 
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WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S  , 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 


UfTFor  several  years  we  have  furnished  the 
Dairymen  of  America  with  on  excellent  arti¬ 
ficial  color  forbid  ter;  so  meritorious  that  it  met 
with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International 
Dairy  Fairs. 

ISTBut  l>y  pnttent  and  scientific  chemical  re¬ 
search  we  have  Improved  in  several  points,  and 
now  offer  this  now  color  as  the  best  in  tho  world. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


5lst  Year. 

RELIABLE  ONION  SEED. 

All  Eastern  crown ;  cron  of  ISSl.  Yellow  Dan¬ 
vers,  yellow  Dutch,  White  Furuig.-0, 8-4.25per  lb.; 
Red  Weatheislicld,  $1.50;  Yellow  Globe,  §5; 
White  Globe.  SO.  Free  of  postage.  Iu  lota  Of  a 
lbs.  by  express  deduct  50  eenls  per  lb, 

SEED  DRILLS 

MATTHEWS’,  PLANET  JR.,  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  I1  HICKS, 

White  Bnssinu  Oats,  $1.50  per  Bushel. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

80  State  Street,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

MALL  FRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSESand  PANSIES 

My  catalogue  gives  full  Instructions  for 
culture,  describe*  the  Dow  varieties,  offers  Wants  at 
reasousbe  prices  (J  Q  U/AI  CQ  Uochewlrr 
and  Is  free  to  all  Ui  Oi  It  ALLO  NewYork. 


col  leges,  estates  and  private  individuals.  0<  >up>n  Bond  s. 
Interest  and  priuclpalpahl  on  day  of  tnalurtly  at  the 
Third  National  Bank  iu  N'ovv  York  City. 
Funds  promptly  placed,  largo  experience,  bo  losses. 
Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land.  K o  delays  In  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest.  Only  the  very  choicest  loan*  accepted. 
Full  Information  given  to  those  seeking  Safe  and 
profitable  Investment*.  Send  for  circular,  ref¬ 
erences  and  snniplo  documents 
F.  M .  PERKINS,  Pres.  I, .  If.  PF.RKINS,  Sec. 

J .T .  WARN K,  V Ice  Pres.  C.  W.L  LLLETT,  Trcas. 

N.P.  HART,  Auditor. 

BIHIW— 

AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

tx.  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA. 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  Prioes;  Longtime;  Rebate  for  Improve¬ 
ment;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.landAqt. 

MR'  noN  this  Parch.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

QH  MTU  Don’t  locate  before  seeing  onr  Janies  River 
OUU  I  11  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  /re*. 

■ _ J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Surry  Co..  Vo. 

(f.  8  9  a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
w  *  outfit  free.  Address  True  A  Co.  Augusta.  Me. 


SUPERIORITY  PROVED 


CO.,  Patentees  nnd  MTra,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn, 
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Jones  thinks  a  man  is  fortunate  who  has 
his  will  contested  after  his  death  only.  He 
says  his  will  has  been  contested  ever  since  he 
married  Mrs.  Jones. 

A  New  York  tourist  who  ate  an  alligator 
beefsteak  in  Florida  didn’t  get  the  taste  out  of 
his  mouth  until  he  had  eaten  half  a  peck  of 
onions  and  four  dozen  herrings. 

A  Chicago  woman  wrote  to  her  friends  in 
Boston  that  “she  lived  in  Hide  Park.”  When 
they  came  out  Jo  visit  her  they  found  the  art¬ 
less  thing  out  at  the  Stock  Yards. 

A  stuttering  coxcomb  asked  a  barber’s 
boy,  “  Did  you  ever  shave  a  m-m  monkey?” — 
“  No,  sir,”  replied  the  apprentice;  “  but  if  you 
will  please  sit  down,  I’ll  t-t-try.” 

Friend  of  the  Family  (to  the  hoy  twin?) 
“  Pm  afraid  you  little  fellows  don’t  always 
agree.  You  fight  each  other  sometimes,  don’t 
you  ?”  Twins — “Yeth,  thir,  thumtimth.”  F. 
of  the  F. — “Ah,  1  thought  so.  Well,  who 
whips?”  Twins — “Mamma  whips.” 

The  smartest  things  are  often  said  by 
maniacs.  A  resident  physician,  who  was 
making  his  rounds  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  found 
an  adult  patient  riding  a  hobby  horse.  “Riding 
your  hobby,  are  you  I"  he  said  • — “No,”  said 
the  lunatic;  “lam  riding  my  hobby-horse.” 
“  What  is  the  difference?  ”  said  the  doctor.— 
“There  is  a  great  difference,”  replied  the 
crazy  man.  “  Anyone  who  is  riding  a  hobby¬ 
horse  can  stop  when  he  chooses;  but  anyone 
who  is  riding  a  hobby  can  ’t.” 


THE  SPARROWPATETICS. 

Mr.  Oriole — “  Come  along  my  dear,  let  us  move  somewhere  else.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  live  here— much  less  keep  up  our  music — with  this  rowdy  immigrant  population  all 
around  us.” 


Can’t  Get  It. 

Diabetes,  Bright’s  Disease,  Kidney,  Urin¬ 
ary  or  Liver  Complaints  cannot  be  contracted 
by  you  or  your  family  if  Hop  Bitters  are 
used,  and  if  you  already  have  any  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  Hop  Bitters  is  the  only  medicine  that 
will  positively  cure  you.  Don’t  forget  this, 
and  don’t  get  some  puffed  up  stuff  that  will 
only  harm  you. 

Answer  This. 

Can  you  find  a  case  of  Bright’s.  Disease  of 
the  Kidneys,  Diabetes,  Urinary  or  Liver 
Complaints  that  is  curable,  that  Hop  Bitters 
has  not  or  cannot  cure  ?  Ask  your  neighbors 
if  they  can. — Adv, 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

JERSEY  RED  SWINE  ! 

CH  ESTER  WHITES, POI.VND  CHINA, 
BERKSHIRE?*,  arid  Simill  Yorkshire*, 
all  bred  from  the  pliuicc-il  Imported  aud 
prixe-winungr  strains* 

ALSO  COTSWOLD  AND  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP, 

SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  DOGS* 

and  FANCY  POIII.TR  V  m  variety. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  and 
write  for  prices  of  what  you  desire  to  purchase. 
All  stock  warranted  first-el aas,  and  entire  satis¬ 
faction  always  guaranteed.  Address 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  & Cp. 

219  4  221  Clmreli  Street,  Philadelphia. 


NON-POISONOUS 


(Patented  in  U.  8.,  July  3.  1377) 

MORRIS  LITTLE  It  SON,  Proprietors  und  Manuf'rs. 

This  favorite  and  popular  Dip  is  the  cheapest  nnd 
very  rest  remedy  of  the  day  for  Ai.t,  Iksucct  pests 
ami  Sim  Diseases  of  domestic  animals;  also  for  the 
sheep  farmers  scourge  worms  In  the  throat  uf  lambs, 
eallpd  In  some  districts  “  Lotnbrls." 

Send  for  Important  IT.  &  testimonials  to 
T.  W-  LA  WFO  U D*  Geu'l  Agent  (ever  since  April, 
1879),  29B  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper  ] 


HILLandDRILL; 

PHOSPHATE 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

;  This  is  a  true  bone  sitperphosphate,  and 
may  lie  used  an  any  crop,  in  the  lull  or  drill 
I  or  broadcast, either  with  or  icUhout  manure, 
i  and  will  nrounco  a  ranch  earlier  amt  larger 
j  'j  crop.  In  the  lie  port  of  the  Mass-  Inspector 
l  i.f  Fertilizers,  its  valuation  is  from  83  to  ' 

I  810  per  ton  higher  than  other  Phosphates  I 
|i|  which  sell  at  the  taniui  price.  The  past 
year  over  3000  tons  worn  sold  against  100 
ill  tuns  three  years  ago,  allowing  that  it  Is 
Jl  |  liked  hvilio  farmers.  It  there  Is  no  local 
!l"|  ,  agent  hear  you,  send  to  uk. 

Also  for  sole  STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES. 

OWKER  FERTILIZER  C 

k,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK  , 


YrTnrnTrlf""" 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 


PREPARED  SPECIALLY  FOR 


LOOK  AT  THE  JAWS. 

So  many  Braces  arc  now  made  to  imitate  the  out¬ 
side  appearance  of  our  Bauijeu  Improved  Patent 
Bit  Brace,  that  people  are  liable  to  buy  what  they 
do  not  want  if  they  arc  not  careful  to  look  at  the 
Jaws.  Our  latest  improvements  have  made  this 
Brace  absolutely  perfect,  nnd  all  who  use  such  tools 
ought  to  know  about  it.  Hereafter,  every  Bit  Brace 
found  in  any  market,  with  jaws  »*  shown  in  the 
above  cut,  and  bearing  our  name,  will  be  made  of  roll¬ 
ed  steel,  highly  polished,  ami  In  nvilv  Nickel-plated. 
The  Head  is  of  Ligntunvlue,  and  the  Revolving  Han¬ 
dle  of  Rosewood.  Tiie  Jaws  are  of  forged  and  tam¬ 
pered  steel,  and  will  adapt  themselves  to  any  shape 
tool  shank  round,  square,  or  llat.  and  hold  it  with¬ 
out  any  fitting.  When  made  with  a  Ratchet  Attach¬ 
ment  it  will  Imre  In  places  where  there  is  not  room 
lo  revolve  flic  Sweep,  a  slight  back  and  forth  motion 
driving  the  bit  in  or  out.  We  formerly  used  Iron 
Jaws,  which  wore  out.  All  such  we  will  now  replace 
wiiii  Steel,  Bonding  them  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
or !» cents.  They  are  all  one  size,  and  will  fit  any 
Brace  which  wc  over  made.  Our  Braces  arc  for  sale 
by  nearly  all  Hardware  Dealers.  Those  who  do  not 
have  them  in  stock  will  furnish  them  if  requested. 
Price,  from  $1.75  to  each.  Many  Braces  are 

sold  for  less  money,  but  this  is  tfic  only  steel  Brace 
in  l lie  market,  and  one  of  them  is  worth  six  of  any 
Other  kind.  We  fully  guarantee  every  Brace  to  be  as 
herein  stated.  Save  this  notice,  as  it  may  not  ap¬ 
pear  again. 

Millers  Falls  Co., 

74  Chambers  St,  New  York. 


Corn.  Fodder  Corn,  Tobacco,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Buckwheat, 
Turnips,  Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  Etc. 

BY 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  00., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet.  Every  bag  plainly  branded  and  a  tag 
attached,  giving  full  analysis  and  direction  for  use,  etc. 

For  prices  for  single  bag,  see  Rural  New-Yorker,  page  304,  April  29th,  1882. 

APPLICATIONS  MAY  BE  MADE  TO  HOED  CROPS  AT 

ANY  HOEING  OR  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


EXCELS^R  /croquet* 

1  AWM  /  “°s*ifR’ 

fjHnn  /hand 

Mower£= 

FOR  MOWERS 

2>'i  to  40  Inch  cut. 

HORSE,^^  \  ouu 

y/  ^SIDE-WHEEL 

MOWER 

i  'J4>-7*  W  It  fa  the  best  in  the 
^  frflvajr  market. 

All  iyur  Mowtrl  KUftriDtKiL 

Bend  far  lUut-t  rated  Circular  and  Price-List 

CHAUB0RN  <Se  COLDWEUi  WYO-  CO, Newburgh, N.Y. 

I  VERY  ONE  Who  Owns  a  WAGON  Wants 
.A  EUREKA  FOLDING 
| CANOPY  TOP.  Folds  up 
Iliko  an  umbrella.  Weighs 
JpsaJLJ  I  fltcss  tlum  l‘i  lbs.  Cnti  be 
Ifltaken  olT  or  put  on  lu  3  min 
■BrK.Lit.-s.  Made  in  sizes  to  lit 
A  <£piBifi<i353T/\  business  wagons,  pleasure 
A  wagons  aud  buggies.  Send 
T/kAJ/lT ~l  f‘)r  Illustrated  circular  anu 
'  \\5tCEt£wSu//lY7  price  list,.  Agents  wanted 
v  \J£~  VWKJ  IY.evervwhere.  State  where  you 

V/  \  ; _ d-y  ni.'l .Hr 


MW  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 

PUMP 


Work*  easy,  throws  a 
constant  stream. 

Has  Porcelain  Lined 
Cylinder. 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  A  Best  Force 
Pomp  In  the  world  for 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousands  In  use  In 
every  part  of  the  Unl« 
ted  States. 

Never  Freeses  tn  Win* 
ter. 

Send  for  Circular  nnd 
Prices 


All  Farmers  wishing  to  make  their  business  a  success,  should 
use  this  old  and  tried  plant  food.  Its  use  pays  better  than 
any  other  investment,  giving  a  direct  return  of  many  times 
its  cost  in  the  increase  of  yield.  It  is  ricli  in  ammonia,  bone 
phosphate  of  lime  and  potash,  and  is  a  complete  manure, 
suitable  for  all  crops.  For  sale  by  local  agents.  Pamphlets 
with  testimonials,  directions  for  use.  and  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  mailed  free  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


D.  WoouriLW,  Albany,  N.  Y„  Special  Agent  for  New  York.  Spooner  &  Rae  Managers,  Erie  Depot,  Erie,  Pa. 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

CORN  AND  COB  MILLS 

Only  mills  made  with 

OMt  Cut  Steel  (hinder* 

Warranted  superior  to 
any  In  use.for  all  purposes. 
Will  grind  faster,  run 
easier  and  wear  longer. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Also,  Corn  Shelters.  Feed 
Cutters,  Cider  Mills,  &c. 
Bend  for  circulars  and 
prices. 

Manufactured  by 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

8t.  Loms,  MO.  - 


Platform  and  Three  Spring 

WAGONS  &  BUGGIES. 

EVERY  WAGON  IS  FULLY  WARRANTED. 
These  are  the  handsomest,  lightest  anil  strongest 
wagons  of  their  kind  in  the  market.  Every  Farmer 
ana  Dairyman  should  have  one.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 
WATKUTOWN  SPUING  WAGON  CO., 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  AGENCIES, 

Green  &  Llchteuberger,  24  &  29  North  Clinton  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

C.  w.  Shnuo.  Minneapolis.  Mlun. 

Dalton  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Trumbull,  Reynolds  &  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Deere  A  Co..  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


AGENTS 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO., 

10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 


ANNUAL  SALES  OVER  50,000  TONS. 


To 


Springfield,  Ohio. 


MOWERS  ^  HAY  RAKES 


If/---  BRADLEY  &  COMPANY 

i6*«f£D. 


SYRACUSE. 


AMBER  CANE  MANUAL. 

Sent  free  by 

GEO.  L.  SQUIER  &  BRO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ThE  SIMPLES!  a  ota  I  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

*- — LIGHT—  RUNNING — * 


HOME 


NEW 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  eold  yearly 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CD., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Oa. 


LITTLES  CHEMICAL  FLU  ID 


The  NewSheepDip 


A 


Vol  XLI.  No.  1685. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  13,  1882. 


PHIGE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2,00  PEH  YEAR, 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington^ 


£(je  J^crrsnttau. 


OUR  NORMANS. 

MAJOR  HENRY  E.  ALVORD. 

The  county  of  Orange,  New  York,  is  noted 
for  producing  fine  roadsters  and  horses  famous 
in  the  annals  of  the  turf,  but  is  sadly  deficient 
in  good  farm  horses.  After  unsatisfactory 
experience  with  neighborhood  purchases,  it 
was  determined  that  Houghton  Farm  should 
be  supplied  with  the  best  of  horses  for  draft 
and  general  farm  uses,  and  do  something  in 
the  way  of  providing  such  animals  for  others. 
The  Percheron-Norman,  or,  as  we  prefer  to 
call  it,  simply  the  Norman,  was  the  breed  de¬ 
cided  upon  as  best  for  this  purpose,  combining 
the  excellent  qualities  of  hardiness,  great 


much  daylight  under  him,”  to  be  a  strictly 
typical  Norman.  He  was  foaled  March  4th, 
1878,  is  a  light  gray,  stands  17%  hands  high, 
and  weighs  over  1600  pounds;  yet  he  is  light 
upon  his  feet,  active  and  graceful  in  the  ex. 
treme,  whether  in  harness  or  in  the  paddock, 
and  can  be  handled  with  ease.  He  weighed  less 
than  1400  pounds  when  imported,  fell  off  below 
1300  during  the  Autumn  fairs  at  which  he  was 
successfully  shown,  but  gained  steadily  during 
the  Winter,  and  reached  1600  pounds  before 
he  was  four  years  old.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
anything  of  his  colt3.  “Bayard”  was  sired 
by  “Nogent,”No.  738  imported  by  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon,  and  was  out  of  “  Bijou,”  by  “Vidocq,” 
No.  4S3,  a  horse  approved  by  the  Government 
breeding  establishment  and  imported  by  Mr. 
Dunham.  He  is  an  own  brother  of  “  Bon- 
coeur,”  imported  by  Mr.  Dunham,  and  also 
has  the  blood  of  the  famous  “  Success,”  No. 
452.  “  Bayard”  was  purchased  for  Houghton 


is  a  light  gray,  of  fine  form,  15%  hands  in 
hight,  and  is  now  weighing  about  1425  pounds; 
when  she  arrived  in  August,  her  weight  was 
1260  pounds.  With  her  mate,  “  Favorite,”  a 
dark  iron- gray,  Bhe  was  bred  by  and  bought 
from  M.  Laurent  Legay,  of  Radray,  Commune 
Nogent,  Department  Eure  et  Loire.  They 
make  a  superb  team  for  all  farm  uses  and 
heavy  draft  on  the  road. 

“  Mauvette  ”  is  like  a  colt  in  the  paddock, 
and  shows  a  good  gait  when  moving  free  from 
all  harness.  As  soon  as  a  hand  is  laid  upon 
her,  she  is  docile  as  the  gentlest  house  pet. 
At  work,  she  has  never  hesitated  to  undertake 
promptly  any  assigned  task,  and  although 
carefully  handled,  has  at  times  performed  the 
work  of  two  ordinary  horses.  Never  excited, 
but  always  under  perfect  self-control,  ready 
to  move  at  the  word,  and  equally  quick  to 
change  action  or  halt,  this  mare  proves  a  most 

Animal  to  handle. 


now  they  have  learned  enough  of  our  lan 
guage  to  be  quite  at  home,  and  show  great  in¬ 
telligence. 

Houghton  Farm,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

How  the  Clydesdale  Horse  has  been 
Improved. 

W.  T.  Dykes,  editor  of  the  Scotch  Clydes¬ 
dale  Stud  Bock,  says  that  the  English  Shire 
horse  has  been  repeatedly  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  At  first  the  cross  was  from  the  Clydes¬ 
dale  horse  on  the  Shire  mare,  then  the  progeny 
was  bred  back  to  the  former.  But  he  would 
go  still  farther  than  this,  and  afterwards  use 
the  crossed  stallion.  He  says  all  the  best 
prizes  of  Ayr  have  been  won  by  animals 
which  have  had  a  full  half  of  English  blood 
in  their  veins,  drawn  from  the  dam.  As  to 
the  other  prize  winners,  they  were  mostly  got 
by  horses  which  possessed  a  quarter  ofJShire 
blood.  He  then  gives  the  names  of  several  of 
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NORMAN  MARE  “  MAUVETTE.  From  a  Photograph.— Fig.  137. 


these  prizehorses— Lord  Harry,  Lord  Douglas, 
etc.  Topsman  was  eligible  to  entry,  but  is  not 
yet  in  the  Stud  Book.  His  stock,  Queen  Mary 
and  Mary  Grey,  won  first  prizes  at  Glasgow 
and  Ayr  shows.  Champion  was  winner  of 
last  year’s  prize  at  Glasgow.  He  then  adds, 
“I  dare  say  I  could  find  a  hundred  other  in¬ 
stances.”  This  shows  that  the  Clydesdale 
horse  is  a  composite  breed,  made  up  from  the 
best  selections  of  England  and  Scotland,  thus 


In  this  pair  of  mares  we  have  realized  all 
that  has  ever  been  said  in  favor  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  The  most  serious  objection  to  them  is 
that,  while  steadily  used  at  hard  work,  they 
will  remain  almost  too  fat  upon  a  ration  of 
grain  that  seems  really  insufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  animals  of  such  size.  W  hen  they  first 
arrived  at  the  Farm,  they  evidently  did  not 
understand  the  English  tongue,  but  responded 
readily  to  commands  given  them  in  French; 


Farm  from  his  breeder,  M.  Fardonay,  Nogent 
le  Rotron,  Department  of  Eure  et  Loire 
France. 

Of  the  mares,  two  are  half-sisters  four  years 
old  this  Spring,  and  work  together;  and  the 
third,  “Josephine,”  is  older,  a  grand  cart¬ 
horse  and  dam  of  two  fine  colts.  The  accom¬ 
panying  engraving  Fig.  137)  is  a  good  likeness 
of  “  Mauvette,”  foaled  February  2,  1878,  and 
out  of  “Mauvette,”  by  “ Vidocq  2nd.”  She 


strength,  activity  and  docility.  Accordingly , 
an  agent  was  sent  to  France  a  year  ago,  who 
made  careful  selections  and  brought  over  the 
little  stud  in  August,  by  way  of  Havre  and 
New  York,  The  passage  was  favorable;  they 
came  in  good  condition,  and  have  done  well 
from  the  day  they  reached  the  Farm.  We 
have  a  stallion  and  three  mares. 

“Bayard”  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a 
French  horse,  although  he  has  “  a  little  too 
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rendering  him  all  the  better  horse  for  it 
The  pasterns  of  the  Clydesdale,  being  rather 
more  oblique  and  longer  than  those  of  the 
Shire,  they  are  preferred,  as  giving  theformer 
better  action  than  the  latter;  but  the  general 
form  of  the  latter  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
former.  “  If,  therefore,"  he  adds,  “  we  can 
put  the  top  of  the  English  horse  on  the  legs  of 
the  Clydesdale,  thickening  the  latter  a  little 
at  the  same  time,  while  being  careful  of  the 
quality  and  activity,  we  shall  have  effected 
an  improvement  in  the  breed." 


Pairij  hftttfrnj. 


SUMMER  SOILING  AND  PASTURAGE. 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


a  process  can  get  rid  of  the  causes,  which  are 
stated  to  be  bitter  weeds  in  the  pastures,  over¬ 
ripe  food,  etc.,  is  not  explained;  nor  how 
a  dairyman  can  set  pans  over  a  kettle  of  boil¬ 
ing  water;  or  how  it  would  be  possible  thus 
to  treat  the  milk  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  cows  is 
also  left  for  the  imagination  of  the  readers  of 
this  bosh.  We  regret,  too,  to  see  this  poor 
stuff  hag  been  copied  by  a  respectable  journal 
which  is  the  acknowledged  representative  of 
tho  best  Farmers’  Club  in  the  country,  and 
whose  conductors  are  themselves  excellent 
farmers.  General  complaints  are  made  that 
farmers  do  not  sustain  agricultural  journals. 
No  wonder  that  this  complaint  should  be 
well  founded  in  some  cases,  for  certainly  those 
journals  which  are  apt  to  complain  most  of 
this  neglect  exhibit  some  frightful  causes 
which  no  amount  of  steaming  over  boiling 
water  could  get  rid  of. 


that  tends  to  throttle  its  existence  is  a 
blessing. 

The  breeding  of  bees,  like  the  rearing  of  any 
other  stock,  is  a  matter  that  must  not  be 
hurried  if  we  would  secure  the  best  results. 
Long  watching,  the  most  careful  study,  and 
the  most  rigorous  weeding  out  are  just  as 
requisite  here  as  in  breeding  the  best  Short, 
horns.  Does  Mr.  H.  think  that  our  Short-hoin 
cattle  would  possess  their  present  excellence, 
had  there  been  no  greater  inducement  to  hard 
and  persistent  effort  than  that  held  out  to  the 
bee  breeder  of  to-day.  It  seems  to  me  very 
patent  that  the  "dollar  queen  traffic ”  has  so 
cheapened  queens  that  no  person  can  possibly 
afford  to  take  the  pains  that  we  ought  to  have 
taken,  unless,  forsooth,  his  bread-aud-butttr 
is  secured  by  some  other  means,  I  wish  we 
bad  breeders  that  could  stu  ly  their  beeg  as 
did  Hammond  his  sheep,  and  as  hundreds  of 
Hammonds  are  studying  their  sheep,  cattle 
and  horses  all  over  the  country  to-day, 
and  could  select,  mate  and  breed,  not  with 
rings  solely  in  view,  but  with  a  far  higher 
ideal  in  which  mere  coloration  should  form 
but  a  slight  element;  then  we  might  look  for 
real  progress.  I  cannot  find  time  with  my 
numerous  duties,  to  do  this  as  I  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  done.  Neither  Mr,  H.  nor  any 
other  breeder  can  afford  to  do  it.  They  would 
starve,  far  short  of  success;  as,  however  well 
they  might  do,  they  could  hope  for  no  ade¬ 
quate  remuneration,  so  powerfully  has  the  late 
queen  business  tended  to  weaken  the  spirit  of 
improvement.  Our  present  system  calls  for 
economy  of  time,  money  and  thought.  But 
the  maximum  not  the  minimum  of  care  is 
what  will  give  us  superior  bees. 

The  point  I  make  is  just  this:— Tho  energy 
and  push  put  into  the  queen  business  of  late — 
which  energy  was  absolutely  requisite  to 
success,  and  then  only  the  shrewdest  business 
men  could,  if  honest,  make  a  living  by  rearing 
these  cheap  queens— have  so  cheapened  the 
price  of  queens  that  there  is  no  general  demand 
for  any  ocher.  But  decided  improvement  can 
only  come  by  the  utmost  pains  in  selecting 
breeding  stock,  both  drones  and  queens,  which 
in  ease  of  drones  is  very  difficult,  and  requires 
the  greatest  tact,  patience,  aud  persistence. 
Now  this  very  difficulty  makes  it  necessary  to 
have  every  inducement  thrown  in  the  way  to 
incite  any  bee-keeper  to  undertake  it.  The 
prospect  of  a  dollar  or  a  little  mure  for  queens 
thus  bred,  would  not  only  offer  no  such  in¬ 
ducement,  but  would  be  the  best  possible  ex¬ 
tinguisher  of  all  eutbuiasm.  More  than  this, 
to  breed  the  ideal  queen,  will  require  such  a 
rigorous  weeding  out  that  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  queens  reared  will  be  suffered 
to  live  To  support  a  family  the  breeder  of 
cheap  queens  must  sell  everyone,  and  will  then 
have  great  reason  to  rejoice  if  his  ledger  account 
shows  a  credit  balance.  In  testing,  Mr.  H, 
only  waits  to  see  if  the  requisite  number  of 
bands  are  present.  I  would  have  him  wait  to 
see  if  the  requisite  number  of  eggs,  bees  and 
pounds  of  honey  were  forthcoming,  and  then 
when  such  assurance  was  gained,  I  would  pay 
him  $10.  for  the  queen  and  make  mouey, 
while  I  would  lose  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
pay  $1.  for  the  present  queens.  In  buying 
several  to  test  the  matter,  uot  however  of  Mr. 
H.,  I  have  won  a  blank  at  each  venture. 

Why  did  Avery  &  Murphy  produce  such 
a  magnificent  herd  of  cattle?  Only  because 
they  took  the  greatest  pains  to  secure  the  best 
material  to  breed  from, and  then  used  the  best 
judgment  and  most  consummate  skifl  in  cross¬ 
ing.  Why  did  25  cattle  bring  $50,000  at  the 
recent  sale  at  Chicago?  For  the  same  reason. 
Why  the  exercise  of  the  skill  and  caution? 
Only  because  of  the  prospective  thousands  at 
future  sales. 

Unless  there  is  some  money- influence  to 
induce  to  more  time,  caution,  and  painstaking 
in  breeding  bees,  then  truly  the  bee  of  the 
future,  which  should  and  will  be  as  great  an 
advance  on  the  best  beos  of  to-day  as  are  our 
improved  cattle  bogs,  etc.,  upon  those  of  the 
last  generation,  will  not  find  its  advent  in  this 
generation.  The  only  chance  to  escape  this 
conclusion  is  for  some  bee-keeper,  to  set  to 
work — as  1  would  do  could  I  give  time  to  it, 
and  had  I  capital  to  warrant  the  undertaking— 
and  work  to  advauce  his  bees,  with  no  thought 
of  present  profit, to  spare  no  time,  no  pains,  no 
study,  no  money  to  secure  the  ideal  bee,  and 
then  create  his  own  market  by  distributing 
his  bees  to  the  enterprising  bee  keepers  of  the 
country,  asking  them  to  tost  them  and  then 
pay  according  to  tho  worth  of  the  bees.  In 
this  way  he  could  hoj>o  in  time  to  get  pay  for 
his  time  and  labor,  and  would  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  being  classed  with  Bates  aud  the 
Booths.  Have  wo  any  D.  A.  Jones  that  can 
afford  to  undertake  this  work ! 

Ag.  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Plant  for  ornament  and  for  honey.— 
There  are  some  apiarists  who,  in  setting  out 
plants  for  bee  pasturage  would  like  something 
ornamental  us  well  as  useful.  This  they  will 
find  in  the  Cordate  Bocconia  (B.  cordata)  a 
hardy  species  from  China,  b wiring  large  pani¬ 
cles  of  small,  white  or  pale  rose- colored  flow¬ 
ers.  Two  other  species,  IS.  Japonica  and  B. 
Phacelia,  are  also  good  honey  plants. 


Summer  soiling  in  the  dairy  consists  in  hav. 
iug  an  abundance  of  succulent  food  for  milch 
cows,  supplementary  to  pasturage  during 
Summer  and  Fall,  when  grass  begins  to  dete¬ 
riorate  and  fall  off  in  quantity. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved,  from  all  ex¬ 
perience,  that  cows,  to  make  the  best  returns, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  shrink  very  much  in 
their  yield  of  milk  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember;  for  the  milking  habit  being  checked 
at  this  season  and  the  yield  diminished  to  a 
small  quantity,  it  cannot  be  brought  back 
again  to  a  full  flow  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  though  grass  may  be  plentiful  and 
fresh.  In  ordinary  seasons,  feed  in  pastures 
begins  to  dty  up  and  become  brown  ami  woody 
toward  the  last  of  July,  and  this  is  especially 
so  at  the  West  and  Northwest,  where  the  natu¬ 
ral  grasses  of  the  prairie  are  depended  upon 
for  pasturage.  The  natural  grasses  of  the 
West  are  nutritious  and  make  good  milk  so 
long  as  they  are  fresh  and  sweet,  but  as  show¬ 
ers  are  less  frequent  there  during  Summer 
than  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  pas¬ 
tures  often  fail  rapidly  during  the  latter  part 
of  Summer,  and  cows  require  supplementary 
rations  of  some  kind  to  keep  up  their  flow  of 
milk. 

Among  Summer  soiling  plants,  sowed  com 
»  ranks  first  iu  importance.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  over  an  extensive  area  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  easily  grown,  produces 
an  immense  crop  of  fodder  under  good  cul  iva- 
tion,  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  dairy  stock  and 
makes  good  milk.  Everything  considered, 
there  is  no  crop  that  can  be  grown  so  cheaply 
and  is  so  well  adapted  to  milch  cows  in  help¬ 
ing  out  deficiency  of  pasturage  as  sowed  com. 
In  growing  the  crop  the  land  should  be  rich 
or  well  manured,  and  put  into  good  tilth. 
From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June 
is  the  time  usually  employed  for  putting  in 
the  Beed,  of  which  the  sweet  or  sugar  varieties 
are  esteemed  the  best  for  a  soiling  crop. 

Somewhat  recently,  a  sort  known  as  South¬ 
ern  sweet  corn  has  been  grown  largely  for  en¬ 
silage,  and  is  much  liked  as  a  Summer  soiling 
crop.  On  fertile  soil,  with  good  culture,  it 
yields  from  25  to  S5  tons  of  green  fodder  per 
acre.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills,  the 
rows  being  about  2j*j  feet  apart,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  cultivator  or  horse- hoe  being  run  betw  een 
the  rows  when  required.  A  favorite  way  with 
some  is  to  make  double  rows,  making  the  drills 
about  six  inches  apart  and  the  seed  in  the 
drills  an  inch  apart,  aud  leaving  a  space  of 
2%  feet  between  the  double  rows  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  horse-hoe  and  the  admission  of  sun 
and  air.  Sowed  com  fodder,  when  grown 
very  thickly,  so  as  to  exclude  tho  sun,  does 
not  mature  sufficiently,  and  is  less  nutritious 
than  planted  in  rows,  as  described,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  sun’s 
light,  the  rows  should  be  run  north  and  south-. 
On  good,  rich  land  when  properly  cultivated, 
one  acre  of  fodder  corn  will  be  sufficient  for 
eight  cows  as  a  supplementary  feed  to  pastur¬ 
age  and  the  bridging  over  the  dry  season.  A 
portion  of  the  crop  should  be  put  in  at  the 
earliest  time  practicable,  while  other  portions 
may  be  sown  later,  so  as  to  have  fresh  and 
succulent  food  in  succession. ,  It  is  in  its  best 
state  for  feeding  when  ears  have  formed  on 
some  of  the  stalks  and  are  in  a  milky  state. 

As  fodder  com,  w'hen  ready  to  cut,  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  moisture,  the  quantity 
required  for  a  day’s  feeding  should  be  cut  at 
least  12  hours  in  advance  of  feeding,  so  as  to 
have  time  to  wilt  and  get  rid  of  some  of  its 
surplus  moisture. 

No  dairyman  who  desires  a  good  yield  of 
milk  should  neglect  to  grow  an  ample  supply 
of  fodder-corn,  even  though  he  may  find  it 
necessary'  to  feed  additional  rations  of  bran 
or  shipstuffs  during  droughts  or  the  falling  off 
of  the  usual  supply  of  pasturage. 

- - 

Bitter  Milk. 

In  a  statement  made  by  a  so-called  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  is  the  absurd  recommendation  to 
dairymen  to  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  bitter 
milk  by  netting  thB  pans  over  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  until  the  skin  over  the  milk  be¬ 
comes  wrinkled  etc.  This  is  further  said  to 
make  the  cream  easy  to  churn.  How  such 


Grade  Short-horn  and  Jersey  Heifers. 

I  read  in  the  Rural  of  April  22d  last  that 
Mr  D.  W.  Lewis  had  last  Summer  a  two-year- 
old  Short  horn  grade  heifer  that  gave  26 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  In  the  flush  of  the  sea¬ 
son-good,  but  not  very  rich  milk,  although 
“good  enough  to  make  10  pounds  of  butter 
per  week.”  But  how  did  she  do  the  last  of  the 
Summer  ? 

T  have  a  grade  Jersey,  three  years  old 
this  Spring,  that  gave  iu  seven  days  last  sea¬ 
son  218  pounds  2y,  ounces  of  inilk,  from 
which  were  made  nine  pounds  and  seven 
ounces  of  butter;  and  the  last  week  iu  Novem¬ 
ber  she  gave  118  pounds  14J£  ounces  of  milk, 
from  which  six  pounds  and  seven  ounces  of 
butter  were  made.  She  is  due  to  calve  the 
20th  of  this  month  (Ap’l).  Which  does  Mr. 
Lewis  think  the  better  heifer  ?  I  think  you  are 
always  safe  to  "tally”  two  for  the  Jersey  if 
you  are  going  to  make  butter.  M.  N. 

Martinsburgh,  N.  Y. 


Curing  a  Kicking  Cow. 

Here  is  my  experience  with  the  worst  kick¬ 
ing  cow  I  ever  saw,  and  how  I  cured  her  by 
a  process  not  patented.  I  found  it  impossible 
to  milk  her  except  through  a  barrier  of  some 
sort.  I  tried  kindness  and  coaxing  till  my 
patience  was  exhausted,  while  the  kicks 
seemed  as  plentiful  as  ever.  Then  I  tried  the 
following  method  with  complete  success:  I  tied 
the  cow  up  by  the  head  (not  legs)  procured  a 
good  switch  (not  club),  aud  proceeded  to  milk, 
aud  for  every  kick  the  cow  gave  I  returned 
one  goad  smart  blow  with  the  switch  on  the  of¬ 
fending  leg.  A  few  kicks  and  blows  sufficed 
for  that  time.  At  the  next  milkiug  only 
three  or  four  blows  were  required,  and  at  the 
third  milking  one  kick  and  one  blow  were 
sufficient,  and  ever  after  the  cow  was  as 
gentle  as  ueed  be.  Three  important  points 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  above  treatment: 
1,  uniform  kindness  and  gentleness;  2,  never 
strike  a  cow  for  kicking  when  loose  in  the 
yard,  or  she  will  learn  to  ruu  from  you;  3, 
only  one  blow  for  each  kick.  E.  L.  c. 

Fentonville,  N.  Y. 
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“  DOLLAR  QUEENS.” 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  iu  the  bee-journals  as  to  the  policy  of 
rearing  and  selling  “  Dollar  Queens;”  and 
no  less  so  in  the  very  candid  article  from  my 
friend  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  which  appeared  in 
a  late  Rural.  Mr.  H.  need  have  no  fear  of 
giving  offense.  His  very  evident  candor, 
truthfulness,  and  honesty  must  ever  win 
admiration  and  esteem  and  would  leave  no 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  any  hard  feeling  on 
the  part  of  an  opponent.  It  is  not  argument 
and  candor  that  hurt,  it  is  invective  and 
crimination.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  II. 
is  a  gentleman,  and  so  has  no  use  for  these 
latter  weapons. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  "  dollar  queen  busi¬ 
ness”  I  think  that  Mr.  H.  does  not  understand 
my  position.  I  believe  he  has  only  to  under¬ 
stand  me  to  agree  with  me.  1  have  no  doubt, 
nay,  I  am  sure  that  he  makes  the  business 
pay.  I  am  further  certain  that  he  does  just 
as  ho  says  he  will  do— that  he  rears  his 
dollar  queens  with  as  much  care  as  he  does 
any,  that  he  breeds,  only  from  his  best  queens, 
and  that  in  all  respects  his  dollar  queens  are 
j  ust  as  good  as  the  tested  ones,  bating  their 
chance  for  impure  mating — which  with  the 
care  given  to  the  matter  by  Mr.  H.  is  slight. 
Nor  am  I  at  all  certain  that  his  tested  are 
superior  at  all  to  the  untested  ones.  In  fact, 

I  think,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Hutchinson,  I 
agree  with  him  in  nearly  every  point  he 
makes.  Yet,  I  believe  that  the  "  dollar  queen 
traffic  "  has  done  more  than  any  one  thing  to 
retard  the  progress  of  American  apiculture. 

I  believe  it  stauds  directly  in  the  way  of  the 
best  achievements,  and  accordingly  anything 
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FEEDING  TRIALS  AND  THE  VALUE 
OF  FODDERS. 


PROFESSOR  H.  P.  ARMSBY. 


In  several  recent  articles,  Professor  J.  W. 
Sanborn  has  advanced  view's  concerning  the 
results  of  German  experiments  in  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  as  expressed  in  tables  of  feeding  stand¬ 
ards  and  fodder  values,  which,  if  true,  must 
seriously  shake  our  faith  in  the  value  of  those 
tables.  Prof.  Sanborn's  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  a  considerable  number  of  experiments 
executed  by  him,  which  gave  results  which, 
he  claims,  are  inconsistent  with  the  views  of 
German  investigators.  They  come  before  the 
public  w'ith  the  favorable  presumption  which 
always  attaches  to  such  "practical”  trials, 
but  it  is  all  the  more  needful  on  that  account 
to  examine  them  closely  and  see  whether  the 
facts  observed  actually  warrant  the  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  them. 

The  task  of  the  critic  in  such  cases  is  usually 
a  thankless  one,  since  he  appears  to  many  to 
stand  in  the  attitude  of  defending  old  theories 
against  new  facts  which  threaten  to  under¬ 
mine  them,  but,  nevertheless,  Prof.  Sanborn's 
views  are,  as  be  himself  admits,  "so  radical 
as  to  invite  criticism,”  aud  I  am  sure  that  lie 
would  be  the  last  to  object  to  auy  fair  criti¬ 
cism  of  them.  Furthermore,  since  Prof.  San¬ 
born  does  not  venture  to  propose  any  substi¬ 
tute  for  those  standards  and  tables  which  he 
rejects,  it  will  be  allowable  to  confine  our  at¬ 
tention  solely  to  his  reasons  for  rejecting  them, 
without  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
greater  or  less  accuracy  of  the  standards  and 
tables  themselves. 

Prof.  Sanborn’s  first  objection  to  tho  German 
tables  is,  that  “for  our  country  the  money 
values  of  the  food  nutrients  of  the  tables  are 
so  crude  as  to  be  hardly  respectable,”  and  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  objection.  From  the  tenor  of  the 
latter  passage,  as  well  as  of  others  in.  his  arti¬ 
cle  of  April  1,  it  would  appear  that' he  has 
confused  somewhat  the  money  value  ana  agri¬ 
cultural  value  of  feeding  stuffs,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  many  do  the  corresponding 
values  of  fertilizers.  The  agricultural  value 
of  a  feeding-stuff  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  production  which  can  be  caused  by  its  use, 
and  varies  according  to  the  combination  in 
which  it  is  used,  the  quantity  fed,  the  breed 
aud  condition  of  the  animals,  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  feeder,  etc.,  etc.  Thus,  cot- 
tou-seed  meal,  when  used  in  small  quantities 
to  improve  a  poor  ration,  has  a  high  agricul¬ 
tural  value,  but  if  added  in  larger  quantities 
to  a  ration  already  of  good  quality,  it  would 
show  a  much  less  agricultural  value,  simply 
because  a  portiou  of  it  would  be  unnecessary 
and  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  while,  if 
we  eau  imagine  one  so  foolish  as  to  attempt 
to  use  cotton  seed  meal  as  the  sole  food  of  an 
animal,  such  a  man  would  be  likely  to  find  its 
agricultural  value  considerably  below  zero. 
In  short,  the  agricultural  value  of  a  feeding- 
stuff  depends  on  so  many  circumstances  that 
any  attempt  to  represent  it  numerically  can 
ouly  result  iu  failure. 

The  money  value  or  commercial  value  is  a 
much  simpler  matter,  though  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  some  suppose.  It  means  simply  ivhat 
the  nutritive  ingredients  of  the  feeding-stuff 
are  ivurth  at  present  market  rates.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  an  extensive  examination  of  the 
markets  shows  that  on  tho  average,  a  pound  of 
digestible  albuminoids  costs  4^  cents,  a  pound 
of  digestible  fat  the  same,  and  a  pound  of 
digestible  carbbydrate  nine-tenths  of  a  cent, 
then  the  commercial  value  of  a  sample  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  containing  31  per  cent,  of  diges¬ 
tible  albuminoids,  18.3  per  cent,  of  digestible 
oarblvydrates,  and  12.3  per  cent,  of  diges¬ 
tible  fat,  would  be  $2.05  per  hundred,  while 
its  agricultural  value  might,  as  we  have  just 
pointed  out,  vary  from  a  very  high  one  to 
zero  or  below,  according  to  the  manner  of  its 
use. 

Bearingin  mind,  then,  that  the  money  values 
attached  to  the  German  fodder  tables  repre¬ 
sent  commercial  and  not  agricultural  values, 
let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  question  of  their 
accuracy.  So  far  as  1  have  had  opportunity 
to  know,  the  valuations  of  fodders  published 
at  various  times  within  the  last  few  years 
have  been  mostly  based  on  tbe  table  published 
by  Prof.  Johnson  in  the  Report  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  1877,  page  55,  and  repeated  in  subsequent 
reports.  That  table  gives  money  values  for 
the  feeding-stuffs  it  contains.  But  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  these  values  are  (hose  of 
the  German  markets,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  apply  to  ours.  If  the 
various  writers  who  have  copied  portions  of 
this  and  other  tables  had  also  iucluded  this 
fact,  we  should  probably  hear  less  of  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  "theoretical”  and  actual 
values.  When  Prof.  Sanborn  objects  to  the 
money  values  of  the  food  nutrients  as  crude 
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and  hardly  respectable,  he  is  simply  beating 
the  air,  for  those  values  do  not  purport  to 
apply  to  our  markets. 

Moreover,  the  Germans  are  not  satisfied 
with  those  values  for  their  own  markets. 
At  a  convention  of  scientists  at  Cassel,  in 
in  1878,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  the  valuation  of  fodders. 
That  committee  has  already  published  an 
elaborate  report  (Lardw.  Juhrb acker ,  ix.  805) 
closing  it  with  a  request  for  discussion  and 
criticism  on  the  part  of  those  interested. 
Several  articles  on  the  subject  have  been 
brought  out,  and  the  matter  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  thoroughly  considered.  All  this  should 
certainly  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  German 
investigators  before  their  work  is  condemned. 
That  the  valuations  so  frequently  used  do  not 
apply  to  our  markets,  may  be  freely  conceded. 
But  their  originators  did  not  intend  that  they 
should,  and  are  using  their  best  endeavors  to 
correct  them,  so  as  to  represent  more  truly 
their  own  markets. 

Prof.  Sanborn's  second  and  fourth  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  German  tables  are  of  much  the 
same  nature,  and  touch  the  question  of  the 
correctness  of  their  Feeding  Standards. 
Now,  what  is  a  Feeding  Standard?  It  is  a 
statement  of  the  amounts  per  day  of  di¬ 
gestible  albuminoids,  earbhydrates  and  fat 
which  more  or  less  numerous  experiments 
have  shown  to  produce,  on  the  average,  the 
best  results  iu  the  direction  aimed  at. 
It  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  that  Professor 
Sanborn  obtains  his  results — by  actual  experi- 
me  ts  ou  animals.  Tbe  more  numerous  the 
experiments,  the  more  trustworthy  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  standard;  but  in  no  case  can  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy  be  obtained,  nor  is  it  claimed  that  it 
can.  Furthermore,  what  are  the  “best  re¬ 
sults  V  What  is  the  best  for  one  farmer  may 
not  be  the  best  for  another.  The  “best"  ra¬ 
tion  is  not  the  one  which  gives  tbe  most  pro¬ 
duction,  but  the  most  profitable  production, 
and  “that  depends."  Evidently  a  mainte¬ 
nance  ration  is  the  one  which  is  capable  of 
being  fixed  with  the  greatest  degree  of.  accu¬ 
racy,  and,  as  Prof.  Sanborn  devotes  some 
space  to  tho  consideration  of  this,  wo  may 
profitably  examine  the  subject  a  little.  And 
first,  a  few  words  as  to  how  the  German  stand¬ 
ard  was  arrived  at.  Prof.  Sanborn  quotes 
from  my  Manual  of  Cattle  Feeding  as  follows: 

“Professor  Arrnsby,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
feeding,  gives,  on  page  375,  what  he  professes 
to  lie  the  leadiug  facts  upon  which  it  was  based. 

Feed  lot  1.  .19.5  jt>8  clover  hay  per  1JOOO  Its  live  weight 
Feed  lot  2.  .13u  ms  oat  straw,  U. ft  ft  rape  cake, 3  7  ms 
clover  hny. 

Feed  lot  8..  142  ms  oar.  straw,  0.5  lb  rape  cake,  2  «  tbs 
clover  liay.  ,  „  „  _ 

Feed  loC4..13.;>  tbs  rye  riraw,  0.G  lb  rape  cake,  5 S  lbs 
clover  nay. 

Feed  lot  5.. 35  i>  tbs  ntaugcls,  Vi.C  lbs  oat  straw.  1  lb 
ratio  cake 

These  German  rations  furnished,  according 
to  the  German  tables,  the  following  amounts 
of  digestible  nutrients  per  day 
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Loti .  50.7  tl.Hl  0.04  7. ill 

Lot  2  .  81.7  0.56  0.04  7.12 

Lots .  8S.7  0.11  0.25  7.52 

Lot -I .  tiS.l  0.49  0.46  7.0:5 

Lot  5 . . .  61.7  0.00  0,60  7.44 

It  is  remarked  on  this  showing  that  lot  1 
was  the  only  lot  that  lost  weight,  while  the 
others  gained  slightly.  It  is  also  remarked 
that  tire  temperature  is  lower  than  it  is  practi¬ 
cable  to  keep  it  iu  Winter;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that,  lot  8  gained  with  only  0.41  pound  of 
albuminoids  and  7.52  pounds  of  earbhydrates. 
As  lot  l  lost  on  a  much  larger  ration  in  a  lower 
temperature,  it  is  recommended  by  Wolff  to 
feed  0.7  pound  of  albumiuoids  and  8.0  pounds 
of  earbhydrates. 

A  few  points  in  the  above  quotation  require 
notice.  Tho  last  number  in  the  second  table 
should  be  0.44.  The  temperature,  us  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  was  nob  lower  but  higher 
than  it  is  practicable  to  keep  it  in  Winter,  and 
hence  Wolff’s  recommendation  to  feed  a  little 
more  than  t  he  average  of  the  five  experiments. 
The  amounts  of  digested  matters  given  in  the 
second  table  were  fouud,  not  “according  to 
tho  German  tables,”  but  by  laborious  digestion 
experiments.  They  are  the  results  of  actual 
and  careful  determinations  and  not  of  esti- 
tiinates,  as  Prof.  Sanborn’s  remark  would 
seem  to  imply. 

The  gain  or  loss  of  flesh  iu  these  experiments 
was  also  determined  as  accurately  as  possible, 
by  comparing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted 
in  the  urine  with  that  eaten  iu  the  food,  and 
in  only  one  case  was  a  slight  loss  observed. 
Coming  now  to  tbe  formation  of  the  feeding 
standard,  it  will  be  well  to  state  first  the  aver¬ 
age  of  tho  five  experiments  quoted  above,  and 
which  Prof.  Sanborn  omitted  to  give.  It  is, 
in  round  numbers: 

Albuminoids .  0.6  lbs. 

Fat .  0.8  “ 

earbhydrates .  7.2  “ 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  average  of  a 
series  of  experiments  is  likely  to  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  a  single  experiment, 
and  hence  we  should  do  well  to  take  this  aver¬ 
age  us  tho  basis  of  our  feeding  standard  in¬ 
stead  of  arbitrarily  choosing  either  tho  highest 


or  lowest  result.  To  allow  for  the  lower  tern-  < 
perature  at  which  barns  will  ordinarily  be  ; 
kept,  Wolff  recommends  the  addition  of  0.1  | 

pound  of  digestible  albuminoids  and  0.5  pound 
of  digestible  earbhydrates  to  the  above  quan  1 
titles,  making  the  ration  contain  0.7  pound  of 
digestible  albuminoids  and  8,0  pounds  of  di¬ 
gestible  earbhydrates  and  fat,  not  of  carb- 
hydrates  alone,  as  Prof.  Sanborn  represents 
it.  Wolff  says,  in  effect:  “Here  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  actual  experiments.  From  my  gene-  '• 
ral  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  animal  nutri¬ 
tion,  I  advise  you  to  add  a  little  to  them,  to 
allow  for  differences  of  temperature  and  to  be 
sure  of  having  your  stock  come  out  in  good 
condition  in  the  Spring.  You  can  take  my 
advice  or  reject  it.  If  your  circumstauces  are 
such  that  you  can  get  along  without  the  added 
food,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  do  so.”  I  fail 
to  see  anything  particularly  ‘•childlike’’  in 
this,  except  that  it  is  simple  and  easily  com¬ 
prehended,  or  anything  to  which  “our  accu¬ 
rate  Americau  thinkers,”  whoever  they  may 
be,  can  take  serious  exception.  The  ouly  thing 
to  which  exception  could  be  taken  is  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  first  ration  in  the  average.  Ex 
eluding  that,  the  average  becomes 

Albuminoids.. .  0.51  lbs. 

Carbhydratos  and  fat . 7.35  *• 

with  a  probable  error  of  0.02  pound  for  the 
albuminoids  and  of  0.10  pound  for  earbhy¬ 
drates  and  fat. 

If,  taking  Wolff’s  estimate,  we  add  0.1  pound 
of  albuminoids  and  0.5  pound  of  earbhy¬ 
drates  and  fat,  we  have  for  our  standard: 

Albuminoids . 0.61  lbs. 

earbhydrates  and  l’at. . 7.S5  “ 

and  the  difference  between  this  and  Wolff’s 
standard  is  too  small  to  be  detected  by  Prof, 
Sanborn’s  method  of  experiment. 

What,  now,  are  the  reasons  which  lead  Prof. 
Sanborn  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  standard 
for  our  circumstances  ?  They  can  be  briefly 
stated,  and  are  apparently  convincing.  He 
has  carried  out  several  feeding  trials,  and  finds 
that  rations  containing,  according  to  his  cal¬ 
culations,  considerably  less  digestible  matter 
than  is  called  for  by  the  above  standard,  have 
supported  his  cattle  without  loss  of  weight. 
Now,  while  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  con¬ 
clusion  is  correct,  it  is,  nevertheless,  improba¬ 
ble  that  our  cattle  differ  so  much  from  those 
ou  which  the  German  experiments  were  made, 
and  at  any  rate,  before  such  an  important 
matter  is  considered  proved,  the  methods  of 
experiment  must  be  subjected  to  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination. 

The  experiments  were  made  substantially  as 
follows:  The  animals  were  weighed  at  tho  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  experiments,  and  in  some  cases 
subjected  to  a  preliminary  feeding,  to  test  the 
equality  of  their  assimilative  powers.  The 
rations  to  be  compared  were  then  fed  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  and  the  gain  or 
loss  of  weight  by  the  animals  noted.  The  fod¬ 
ders  were  analyzed,  and  from  the  amounts 
consumed  the  quantities  of  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  given  per  day  and  head,  were  calculated 
by  means  of  tables  of  digestibility.  In  a  few 
cases  the  fodders  were  not  analyzed,  but  their 
composition  estimated. 

For  certain  purposes  and  within  certain 
limits  such  a  method  of  experiment  is  capable 
of  giving  valuable  information ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  it  contains  important  sources  of  error. 
As  the  same  method  was  pursued  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  which  Prof.  Sanborn  bases  bis 
third  objection  to  the  use  of  the  German  tables, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  examine  it  under  that 
head. 

This  third  objection  is  that  “  the  source  of 
digestible  food  nutrients,  alone  or  In  combina¬ 
tions,  greatly  modifies  their  eflieacy.”  That 
is,  if  I  understand  Prof.  Sanborn  correctly,  a 
pound  of  digestible  albuminoids  obtained  from 
st  raw,  for  example,  may  have  a  greater  nutri¬ 
tive  value  than  a  pound  of  digestible  albumi¬ 
noids  obtained  from  hay,  etc.,  etc.  Now  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  deny  that  such  may  be 
the  case.  Our  knowledge  of  the  proximate 
Constituents  of  plants  and  of  their  relative  nu¬ 
tritive  valuo  is  very  scanty,  and  it  is  not  ouly 
possible  but  indeed  probable,  that  such  differ¬ 
ences  do  exist.  I  do  deny,  however,  that  Prof. 
Sanborn's  experiments  furnish  any  proof  of 
the  existence  of  such  differences,  and  still  less 
any  proof  that  they  are  so  large  as  to  seriously 
impair  the  value  of  our  feeding  standards. 

To  furnish  such  proof,  or  to  test  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  a  feeding  standard,  such  as  that,  for 
maintenance  given  above,  the  experiments 
should  inform  us  accurately  in  regard  to  at 
least  two  things :  1st.  the  exact  amount  of 
the  several  nutrients  actually  digested  in  the 
experiments ;  2d.  the  exact  nutritive  effect 
produced. 

Neither  of  these-  conditions  is  fulfilled  by 
Prof.  Sanborn's  experiments.  In  the  first 
place,  they  do  not  tell  us  how  much  of  the 
various  nutrients  were  actually  assimilated. 
True,  they  give  us  a  series  of  numbers  profess¬ 
ing  to  show  this,  but  the  manner  in  which 
these  numbers  were  obtained  deprives  them  of 
all  claim  to  be  more  than  approximations. 
They  were  obtained  by  estimating  the  digesti- 
i  ^  bility  of  the  feeding-stuffs  used  from  their 


chemical  composition  (real  or  supposed)  by 
means  of  digestion  coefficients.  Now  the  di¬ 
gestibility  of  different  samples  of  the  same 
feeding-stuff  is  subject  to  considerable  varia¬ 
tions,  especially  in  coarse  fodders,  and  to  va¬ 
riations  which  do  not  always  show  any  dis¬ 
tinct  relation  to  the  chemical  composition. 
Furthermore,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single 
American  feeding-stuff  has  yet  had  its  digesti¬ 
bility  determined,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
samples  of  cotton  seed  meal  imported  into 
Germany.  Under  such  circumstances  the  cal¬ 
culated  digestibility  of  a  fodder  can  be  only 
an  approximation,  sufficiently  close  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  calculations  of  rations,  but 
possessing  not  the  remotest  claim  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy  required  in  the  determination 
of  such  questions  as  those  now  under  discus¬ 
sion.  If  Prof.  Sanborn  had  interpreted  his 
experiments  as  indicating  a  greater  digesti¬ 
bility  of  American  feeding-stuffs  than  the 
German  coefficients  would  give  them,  no  fault 
could  have  been  found  with  such  a  conclusion; 
but  a  claim  that  they  show  the  German  stand¬ 
ard  ration  for  maintenance  to  be  too  high,  can¬ 
not  be  maintained.  It  may  be  too  high,  but 
these  experiments  do  not  show  that  it  is.  The 
nutrients  of  straw  may  be  more  valuable  than 
those  from  hay,  but  it  may  be  also,  and  most 
likely  is  the  case,  that  Prof.  Sanborn  either 
assumed  too  great  a  digestibility  for  his  hay 
or  too  low  a  digestibility  for  his  straw.  I  say 
it  may  be;  there  is  no  certainty  about  the 
matter  in  either  direction.  Moreover,  in  the 
calculation  of  the  digestibility,  no  account 
appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  in 
one  experiment  at  least,  and  presumably  iu 
others,  part  of  the  coarse  fodder  was  left  un¬ 
eaten,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  portion 
eaten  was  of  better  quality  and  more  digesti¬ 
ble  than  tbe  rest. 

Prof.  Sanborn’s  experiments,  then,  do  not 
show  us  tbe  exact  amount  of  the  several  nu¬ 
trients  actually  digested.  Neither  do  they 
show  us  the  exact  nutritive  effect  produced. 
The  effect  of  the  feeding  was  judged  of  by  the 
live  weight.  Assuming  this  to  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  by  itself  an  entirely  insuffi¬ 
cient  criterion  of  the  nutritive  effect  of  a  ra¬ 
tion.  An  increase  of  the  live  weight  may  in¬ 
dicate  an  actual  gain  of  flesh  and  fat,  or  it 
may  show  a  gain  of  water  or  of  the  contents 
of  stomach  and  intestines.  Stobmann  gives 
the  following  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  live  weight  of  an  animal  may  vary,  even 
when  determined  as  accurately  as  possible: 


An  ox  weighed  Slay  23 . 

••  24 . 

••  80. . 

June  3 . 

■*  4 . 

12 . 


1293.3  lbs. 
1242  4  " 
1269.8  •• 

1271.1  “ 
1210.7  “ 

1294.2  ** 


If  the  weight  of  June  4th  had  been  taken  as 
correct,  the  conclusion  would  have  been  that 
the  animal  bad  lost,  while  the  weight  on  June 
12  would  have  shown  that  the  feed  was  very 
nearly  sufficient  for  maintenance. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  the  live  weight,  in 
connection  with  the  general  appearance  of  an 
animal,  enables  us  to  judge  with  sufficient  ac¬ 
curacy  in  practice  whether  a  certain  ration 
is  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  it  is  far  too  uncer¬ 
tain  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  any  exact  scientific 
conclusion. 

To  solve  such  questions  as  those  which  Prof. 
Sanborn  has  raised,  we  need  to  know  how 
much  the  animal  gained  or  lost  of  flesh  (mus¬ 
cular  substance)  of  fat,  of  water,  and  of  mine¬ 
ral  matters.  This  can  be  found,  but  only 
by  refined  and  complicated  methods,  and  not 
by  those  which  Prof.  Sanborn  has  used.  The 
question  of  the  relative  value  of  nutrients 
bearing  the  same  uame  but  drawn  fro  indiffer¬ 
ent  sources,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  pre¬ 
sents  an  almost  untrodden  field  to  the  investi¬ 
gator,  but  one  which  demands  both  great  ex¬ 
perimental  skill  and  great  acuteness,  patience 
and  caution  on  the  part  of  him  who  would 
successfully  occupy  it.  I  have  no  wish  to  dis¬ 
parage  Prof.  Sanborn’s  work.  He  has  used 
faithfully  such  facilities  as  were  at  his  dispo¬ 
sal,  and  has  done  much  to  stimulate  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  study  of  cattle  feeding,  and  such  a 
course  is  worthy  of  imitation  ;  but  neither 
good  intentions  nor  faithful  use  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  can  supply  the  lack  of  scientifically  accu¬ 
rate  methods  in  the  6tudy  of  scientific  ques¬ 
tions. 

If  now,  Prof.  Sanborn's  experiments  neither 
inform  us  how  much  nutritive  matter  his 
cattle  actually  received  nor  exactly  what  they 
did  with  it,  it  follows  that  his  conclusions 
based  on  those  experiments,  are  not  proved. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  from  this  that 
they  are  necessarily  incorrect,  or  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  standards  and  tables  are  correct.  Mv 
aim  has  been  simply  to  present  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  Prof.  Sanborn's  conclusions 
concerning  them  are  unwarranted.  The  Gor¬ 
man  investigators  themselves  do  not  claim 
perfection  for  their  results.  In  fact,  they  are 
working  more  diligently  than  ever  to  correct 
and  extend  their  present  knowledge  and  to 
put  it  in  a  shape  more  available  to  practical 
farmers.  Their  tables  and  standards  contain 
confessedly  umny  imperfections  and  uncer¬ 
tainties,  and  the  best  methods  of  fodder  analy¬ 


ses  that  we  possess  are  crude  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  results 
of  the  German  and  other  foreign  investigators 
are  the  best  guide  we  now  have  to  a  rational 
method  of  feeding,  and  if  used  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  defects  are  capable  of  rendering 
valuable  aid  to  tho  feeder,  though  neither  this 
nor  any  conceivable  system  can  dispense  with 
judgment  and  experience  on  tho  part  of  the 
feeder  or  furnish  him  infallible  recipes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  he  may  put  fodder  into  an 
animal  as  one  would  feed  corn  into  a  mill. 

I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  anything  like  a 
captious  criticism  of  Prof.  Sanborn’s  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  evidently  cost  much  care 
and  labor,  and  been  made  solely  with  a 
view  to  elucidating  the  truth.  Feeling  the 
imperfections  of  our  present  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  feeding,  I  am  ready  to  welcome 
new  light  from  any  quarter.  But  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  impeachment  of  that  knowledge  can 
only  tend  to  bring  undeserved  discredit  on  all 
efforts  to  furnish  a  scientific  basis  for  cattle 
feeding  and  to  hinder  the  advancement  of 
sound  knowledge  concerning  its  principles. 
Therefore,  when  views  like  those  of  Prof. 
Sanborn  are  publicly  6et  forth  in  a  leading 
agricultural  paper,  it  is  imperative  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  a  fair  but  searching 
criticism,  to  the  end  that,  if  false  they  may  be 
rejected,  and  if  true  that  our  present  beliefs 
may  be  modified  accordingly.  We  can  reach 
sound  and  enduring  knowledge  only  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  inspired  advice,  “Prove  all  things; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” 

Storrs  Agricultural  School,  Mansfield,  Ct. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 

I  The  object  of  articles  under  this  heading  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  wtth  “ humbugs"  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  Into  the  methods  of  daily 
country  routine  life _ Eds.] 

THE  DISHONESTY  OF  BEING 
SWINDLED. 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Notwithstanding  the  fine  print  in  brackets 
that  regularly  stands  at  the  head  of  this  col¬ 
umn,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  things  on 
“  humbugs”  orswindles;  and  for  two  reasons — 
First,  because  I  think  our  isolation  as  farmers 
makes  us  less  up  to  these  tricks;  for  we  on 
our  farms  lack  that  daily,  hourly  contact  with 
all  sorts  of  men,  that  sharpens  the  wits  and 
puts  one  always  ou  the  defensive.  And,  sec¬ 
ond,  because  I  think  there  is  an  underlying 
thought  or  principle  that  may  help  us.  That 
thought  is  that  the  victim  is  usually  swindled 
either  through  his  own  dishonesty  or  his  own 
overweaning  avarice. 

There  are,  let  us  say,  two  general  classes  of 
“confidence games”  or  swindles.  In  the  first 
the  appeal  is  made  to  our  desire  to  get  money 
dishonestly;  in  the  second,  to  make  it  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  ordinary  ways.  In  the 
first  the  appeal  is  to  our  rascality;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  simply  to  our  avarice.  In  the  first,  the 
victim  is  just  as  dishonest  (though  not  so  sharp) 
as  the  swindler;  in  the  second,  he  is  simply 
overreached  in  his  eager  desire  to  muke  an  ex¬ 
tra  “soft  thing."  To  the  first  class  of  swin¬ 
dles  beloug,  for  example,  “three  card  monte” 
and  the  famous  “soap  crick."  When  you  bet 
ten  dollars  on  a  certain  card  in  the  “  monte” 
game,  what  are  you  trying  to  do?  To  swindle 
the  man  out  of  the  dollars,  are  you  not? — to 
get  value  without  returning  any  equivalent. 

There  is  no  quid  pro  quo  in  such  transac¬ 
tions.  For,  if  the  card  turns  up  as  you  say, 
you  get  his  ten  dollars  for  nothing;  and  if  it 
turns  up  as  he  says  (as  it  certainly  will),  he 
simply  gets  your  ten  dollars  for  nothing.  You 
are  just  as  dishonest  in  intention  as  he,  for  the 
time  being  at  least.  Y ou  try  to  cheat  him  and 
he  tries  to  cheat  you,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  "squeal”  or  whimper  or  call  him  a  rascal 
or  want  him  arrested  if  he  beats  you  at  the 
game  you  were  both  playing. 

Or,  take  the  famous  “  soup  trick”  that  may 
always  be  seen  in  the  wake  of  any  well  regu¬ 
lated  circus!  Many  a  good  Presbyterian 
brother  has  seen  it  when  he  went  to  the  circus 
to  show  his  children  tho  wild  animals  1  The 
naan  has  a  lot  of  little  boxes  of  fancy  soap  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  holds  up  a  twenty  dollar  bill. 
He  even  lets  tbe  crowd  handle  it  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  good  money.  When  the  bill  comes 
back  from  this  scrutiny,  he  folds  it  neatly, 
opens  one  of  bis  little  soap  boxes,  slips  the  bill 
in,  before  your  very  eyes,  puts  on  the  cover, 
holds  up  the  box  and  says,  “Now,  gentlemen, 
lookout  that  you  don't  get  cheated!  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  sell  this  box  of  soap,  box  and  all,  soap 
and  all,  twenty  dollar  bill  and  all  (if  it’s  in 
there),  all  for  one  dollar!  Do  I  hear  one  dol¬ 
lar ?”  Of  course  he  “  hears  one  dollar  ”  from 
thac  green  boy  or  that  young  man  of  sixty, 
who  is  enjoying  what  the  Psalmist  calls  a 
green  old  age!  You  know  the  bill  is  in  the 
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box.  Your  own  eyes  saw  the  man  put  it  in 
So  you  pay  the  dollar  and  take  the  box. 

Now,  before  3rou  open  your  box  and  lake 
out  your  twenty  dollar  bill  (as  you  never  will!) 
stop  and  analyze  your  motives.  What  are  you 
trying  to  do?  To  get  $20  for  $1.  To  beat  the 
man  out  of  $10  and  the  soap.  Isn’t  that  “  the 
truth  about  it?”  Ani  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  .you  and  him  is  that  he  is  nineteen  times 
as  “smart  ”  as  you,  and  has  beaten  you  out  of 
one  dollar!  You  are  just  as  dishonest,  but  not 
so  sharp  as  he.  Now  open  your  soap  box  and 
you  will  find  that  it  was  “  not  that  box  but 
another  box.” 

On  the  whole,  I  am  always  glad  when  a 
green  boy  or  man  gets  taken  in  and  done  for 
in  this  way.  It  opens  his  eyes.  He  sees  where 
he  missed  it,  and  if  he  is  at  all  sharp  he’ll  not 
get  caught  that  way  again.  There  was  an  old 
gentleman  I  knew  who  had  two  short  fingers, 
and  this  was  how  it  happened:  When  a  boy 
he  was  “  logging  ”  in  the  Ohio  backwoods  with 
a  yoke  of  three-year- old  steers.  The  chain 
broke,  so  he  slipped  one  big  link  through  the 
other  and  said  to  himself,  “Blame  the  black 
smith  shop  anyhow!  All  I  want  to  mend  the 
thing  is  a  good  wooden  ‘toggle,’  just  about 
as  big  as  them  two  lingers ;  ”  and ,  mechanics  lly 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word, he  slipped  “  them 
two  fingers”  through  the  link,  to  see  if  that 
was  “about  the  size  of  it.”  In  telling  about 
that  transaction  the  old  gentlemen  always 
concluded  with  the  remark,  “And,  by  jingo, 
I  seen  where  I’d  missed  it  the  very  first  jump 
them  steers  took ! 

One  thing  is  certain,  he  never  used  “them 
two  fingers”  to  measure  for  a  chaiu  t  gg'e 
again — not  if  the  steers  were  hitched  on!  And 
if  the  victims  of  confidence  games  would  be  as 
sharp,  the  confidence  business  would  soon 
cease. 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  dishonesty  of  being 
swindled  specially  prominent — that  the  victim 
is  usually  swindled  by  trying  to  cheat,  some  one 
else.  But  if  you  don’t  care  for  the  dishonesty, 
suppose  we  add  the  fact  that  it  isn’t  at  all 
“smart  ”  to  bet  on  the  other  man's  game.  He 
flips  those  cards  or  handles  those  little  soap 
boxes  as  abusiness  year  after  year,  and  knows 
what  he  is  up  to.  8uppose  now  he  should 
come  into  your  milking  yard  or  stable  and 
offer  to  bet  ten  dollars  you  couldn’t  tell,  and 
he  could,  which  one  of  your  cows  gives  the 
most  milk  in  a  year.  You  milk  those  cows 
year  after  year  and  know  all  about  them.  Of 
course,  he  gets  beaten  w  hen  he  bets  on  you  r 
cows,  and,of  course,  you  will  get  heaten  when¬ 
ever  you  bet  on  his  cards  or  his  soap.  And 
you  ought  to;  for  it  is  both  foolish  and  dis¬ 
honest  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  busi¬ 
ness. 

And  yet  it  is  simply  astonishing  how  many 
people  are  swindled  by  trying  to  swindle  some 
one  else.  A  whole  community  of  farmers 
near  Columbus  lately  bought  “smuggled 
broadcloths”  of  a  couple  of  smooth  gentlemen 
at  $2  per  yard  below  value  (?)  After  the  men 
were  well  out  of  the  way  the  farmers  found 
the  goods  were  shoddy  or  half  cotton,  and 
they  had  paid  far  more  than  they  were  worth. 
Served  them  right!  They  were  trying  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  Government,  of  its  revenues;  and 
instead,  they  found  the  men  had  lied  and  they 
were  sold.  This  “  smuggled  goods  ”  trick  is  a 
very  old  and  very  thin  one. 

Several  rich  farmers  in  Highland  County, 
were  recently  “sold”  by  trying  to  “ sell” 
each  other,  as  follows:  Three  well  dressed 
“  business  gentlemen,”  in  a  carriage,  called  on 
farmer  A,  as  the  “  most  influential  farmer  iu 
the  county.”  They  proposed  to  start  a  limited 


other,  and  all  got  beaten.  They  were  “sadder 
but  wiser  men.” 

And  there  are  hundreds  of  these  confidence 
games  in  which  the  dupes  are  themselves  try¬ 
ing  to  cheat,  and  would  not  have  been  caught 
if  they  had  not  been  themselves  dishonest  in 
intention. 

Of  the  other  class  of  confidence  games  that 
appeal  only  to  our  avarice,  I  must  speak  in 
another  number. 


land,  with  elms  and  Black  Ash,  Red  Maples, 
and  other  trees  of  water-loving  character. 
Here  we  may  expect  also  in  the  higher  lati¬ 
tudes  to  find  the  native  spruces  and  balsams, 
while  at  greater  elevations  and  even  on  rocky 
points,  with  the  least  moisture  and  soil,  the 
Junipers  thrive,  and  on  the  thin,  sandy  lands 
large  areas  will  be  covered  with  the  Gray 
Pine  on  the  Eastern  mountains  and  with  the 
P.  contorta  on  the  Western  rangeB — while  near 
them  on  the  sandy  flats  the  White  Pine 
has  formed  our  valuable  forests,  with  the 
Red  Pine  grouped  together  on  its  favorite 
localities,  to  the  eastward,  and  the  Pinuspon- 
derosa  on  the  foot  hills  and  lower  spurs  of 
the  rocky  range,  and  far  above  the  latter,  on 
the  high  ridges  odIv,  do  we  find  the  Aristata 
and  the  Flexilis  pines,  the  analogues  of  the 
Swiss  Stone-Pine  of  Alpine  bights,  with  the 
lovely  Menzies  and  Douglas  Spruces,  and  only 
on  the  rocks  of  the  greater  elevations  appear 
the  Engelmann  Spruces. 

So  with  the  hard-wooded  deciduous  trees, 
each  has  its  favorite  locality  where  it  seems 
best  to  thrive,  and  hence  to  group  itself, 
though  iu  many  places  several  species  may 
have  similar  habitats  with  the  result  of  a 
mixed  forest.  Thus  we  often  find  the  Sugar 
Maples,  White  Ash,  hackberry  and  some 
oaks  and  elms,  with  Wild  Cherry  and  Tulip- 
trees  grouped  together.  Again,  on  more 
clayey  lands  are  the  White  Oak  and  beech 
more  prevalent,  and  in  wet  flats,  the  Swamp 
•Oaks  and  the  Sweet  Gums  constitute  the  lead¬ 
ing  species. 

The  Red  and  Black  Oaks  will  be  found  most 
abundant  on  the  more  sandy  lands,  and  the 
Post  Oak  has  its  favorite  locality  on  the  loess 
formations  of  finely  silicious  soils — with  the 
Black-Jack  and  Laurel-leafed  Oaks— accom¬ 
panied  southward  by  the  Spanish  Oak.  In 
middle  latitudes  and  northward  on  rich  lands 
with  sufficient  moisture  retained  by  a  clay 
subsoil  the  Burr  Oak  will  prevail,  and  this  is  re¬ 
placed  to  the  southward  by  the  Swamp  Chest¬ 
nut-Oak  (Q.  Michauxii)  in  similar  habitats.  On 
sandy  soils  the  class  of  Red  Oaks  usually  pre¬ 
vail,  while  the  White  Oak  class  are  more  pre¬ 
valent  on  clays. 

The  White  Elm  yields  its  finest  results  on 
humid  lands,  while  the  Red  Elm,  and  the 
Corky-barked,  U.  racemosa.  prefer  a  drier  and 
more  porous,  but  rich  soil.  The  Walnut  is 
found  in  its  grandest  proportions  only  on  the 
richest  river  alluvions,  but  the  Butternut  finds 
!  its  congenial  home  among  the  rocks  of  the 
Northern  valleys.  The  Shell  bark  Hickory 
prefers  clay  flats;  the  pecan,  rich  river  allu¬ 
vions;  the  Large  Shell-bark,  (Oarya  sulcata)  is 
most  abundant  on  fertile,  rolling  uplands,  with 
the  Pig  nut,  (C.  glabra),  while  the  Microcarpa 
prefers  the  swamps,  and  the  T  omentosa  is 
found  chiefly  on  thio,  dry  uplands. 

Independently  of  these  results  that  seem 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  soils  and  eleva¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  la‘itude,  the  natural 
grouping  of  species  either  separately  or  com¬ 
bined,  must  often  depend  upon  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  may  have  favored  one  spe¬ 
cies  above  another  and  enabled  it  to  prevail, 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Willows  and 


reproduce  an  abundant  succession  of  verdure 
among  the  stumps  of  other  trees.  There 
may  be  also  a  great  number  of  self-sown 
plants  of  other  species  from  previous  years’ 
seeding,  that  may  have  been  kept  iu  abeyance 
for  a  greater  or  less  period  by  the  original 
forest,  which  now,  opened  to  the  air  and  light, 
will  enter  the  struggle  for  life  and  contest  the 
ground  inch  by  inch  with  the  new  seedlings, 
hence  the  mixed  character  of  the  second 
growth  of  trees,  and  the  ultimate  result  will 
show  which  were  the  fittest.  Those  of  most 
vigorous,  thrifty  growth,  and  notably  those 
with  broadest  foliage,  will  usually  prevail,  by 
overshading  those  of  more  tardy  progress. 
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Grouping — Nature's  Plans.  Broad-leafed, 
and  Needle-leafed  trees  to  be  kept  sep¬ 
arate.  Mixing  for  a  purpose. 

Again  in  attempting  to  decide  the  problems 
that  present  themselves  for  solution,  let  us 
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Ground  Plan.— Fig.  140, 


How  shall  we  apply  these  lessons  from  Na¬ 
ture  in  the  grouping  and  management  of  our 
own  artificial  plantations?  First,  be  careful 
how  we  combine  the  deciduous  with  the  ever¬ 
green  species;  next  observe  in  our  combina¬ 
tions  of  species,  which  of  them  have 


a  sim¬ 
ilar  or  an  unequal  rate  of  growth  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  so  that  the  stalwarts  shall  not  smother 
the  w  eaklings,  that  may  be  most  valuable  and 
desirable  in  t  he  end.  With  some  such  it  will 
be  best  to  group  each  class  in  subordinate 
masses  to  avoid  such  conflict— planting  as  we 
do  in  rows,  this  may  easily  be  accomplished. 
Several  rows,  constituting  strips  may  be 
planted  with  one  kind  for  a  certain  distance, 
then  with  another — parallel  strips  can  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  other  specie3,  and  so  on  over  the 
plantation,  or  the  w'hole  of  a  certaiu  section 
of  the  plantation  may  be  planted  with  a 
single  species.  Reference  should  always  be 
had  to  the  variations  of  soil  so  as  to  plant 
those  kinds  that  are  most  suitable  to  the 
situation. 

Another  plan  has  been  proposed  which 
promises  success,  where  different  trees  are 
combined — this  consists  in  planting  single 
rows  with  valuable  and  desirable  kinds,  with 
three  or  more  rows  of  rapid-growing  binds 
between  them.  In  this  way  the  mass  of  the 
plantation  may  be  composed  of  the  White- 
Willows,  Cottonwoods,  Box  Elders,  Soft  Ma¬ 
ples,  etc.,  that  are  easily  obtained,  while 


An  Eastlake  Cottage.— Fig.  138. 

turn  to  the  works  of  nature.  Having  deter¬ 
mined  the  species  of  trees  we  desire  to  plant, 
the  inquiry  arises,  how  shall  they  be  ming’ed 
or  whether  they  should  be  grouped  in  masses, 
each  kind  by  itself.  How  do  we  find  them  in 
the  natural  forests.  Let  us  see  1  Here  we  may 
behold  broad  areas  covered  with  deciduous 
trees  of  different  kinds  filling  the  valleys  and 
plains,  and  climbing  the  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  there  are  darker  stripes,  and  great  patch¬ 
es  of  deeper  hue  marking  the  escarpments  of 
higher  ridges,  or  covering  their  sides  and  tops. 
But  while  the  evergreen  needle  trees  may  usu¬ 
ally  prevail  iu  masses  of  greater  or  Jess  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  uplands,  they  are  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  hights— we  find  their 
dark  shadows  in  the  deeper  valleys  also,  and 
while  the  grouping 


of  nature  usually  masses 
the  two  great  families  iu  separate  groups,  we 
may  often  find  them  mingled  together  to  a 
certain  extent,  though  from  these  facts,  as 
well  as  from  the  results  of  our  observations 
upon  their  modes  of  growth  while  under  our 
care  and  culture,  weshall  soon  learn  to  avoid 
an  indiscriminate  intermingling  of  the  ever¬ 
green  conifers  with  deciduous  trees. 

Of  either  of  these  great  classes  we  shall 
observe,  too,  that  nature  usually  groups  cer¬ 
tain  species  more  or  less  exclusively  together. 
In  one  region,  or  on  one  area  there  are  pines, 
chiefly  of  a  single  species,  in  another  tract 
the  spruces  or  the  firs  will  prevail,  and  so, 
too,  among  the  broad-leafed  trees,  though  we 
often  find  in  a  limited  tract  quite  a  rich  sylva, 
made  up  of  many  genera  and  species,  and  ap¬ 
parently  mingled  rather  promiscuously  to¬ 
gether;  the  willows  and  poplars  will  be  more 
or  less  grouped  by  themselves,  the  oaks  will 
prevail  here,  the  maples  and  ash  there,  and 
the  magnolias  will  prevail  on  one  side;  the 
various  species  of  trees  will  seem  to  have 
their  preference  for  this  or  that  locality,  and 
to  appear  more  or  less  abundantly  on  this  or 
that  side.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  con¬ 
sociation  in  Nature  ?  We  may  here  find  a  guide 
for  our  artificial  plantations. 

The  peculiar  soils  of  the  different  localities 
seem  to  exercise  an  important  influence  in 
deciding  the  prevalence  of  this  varying  sylva; 
then  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  will 
often  prove  more  favorable  to 


every 

fourth  row  may  be  set  with  the  more  valuable 
Walnut,  or  Wbito-Asb  and  other  such  trees 
as  may  be  adapted  to  the  particular  soil.  Let 
all  grow  together  watching  that  the  poplars 
be  not  allowed  to  interfere  and  smother,  but 
that  they  shall  exercise  a  good  office,  by  forc¬ 
ing  the  walnuts,  ash,  oaks,  etc.,  to  grow  erect 
and  upwards  without  branching — and  so  soon 
as  these  nurses  can  be  spared,  their  office 
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woods.  The  plan  here  indicated  is  applicable 
to  all  such  valuable  trees  as  require  more  out¬ 
lay  in  their  first  cost,  and  to  such  as  are  apt 
to  branch. 

For  the  extensive  tree- planters  on  the  prai¬ 
ries  of  Iowa,  who  have  so  largely  used  the 
Cotton-Woods,  White  Willows  and  other 
cheap  trees,  because  they  were  easily  obtained, 
it  has  been  advised  that  they  should  at  once 
begin  to  provide  a  more  valuable  succession 
by  planting  acorns  and  nuts,  especially 
of  the  more  valuable  species  of  oaks  and 
hickories.  These  seeds  can  be  planted 
in  every  third  or  fourth  row  alternate¬ 
ly  with  the  others,  and  be  allowed  to  struggle 
along  as  they  can,  or  the  nurses  may  be  cut 
out  to  give  them  space,  but  they  are  rather 
slow  to  advance,  and  meanwhile,  boiug  very 
tenacious  of  life,  they  will  be  making  good 
roots  that  will  cause  them  to  spring  up  vigor¬ 
ously  aud  occupy  the  soil  whenever  the  first- 
planted  trees  may  be  cut  off  for  use. 
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Plan  of  Second  Story. — Fig.  139. 

cotton-woods  shed  their  numerous  light  seeds 
at  a  season  when  they  are  floated  upon  the 
swollen  waters  of  our  streams,  and  as  the 
floods  subside  they  are  stranded  upon  the 
emerging  sand-bars  where  they  find  a  favor¬ 
able  nidus  and  burst  into  growth  in  immense 
numbers  of  a  single  species.  The  burnt 
pine  forests  of  raountaiu  regions  receive  the 
seeds  of  the  aspens  that  are  often  sown  over 
wide  tracts  in  the  same  way. 

In  a  Western  clearing  of  forest  lauds,  the 
neglected  elms  furnish  innumerable  seeds  that 


one  species 
than  to  another;  mere  elevation  and  expos¬ 
ure  may  be  congenial  to  one  species  and  ad¬ 
verse  to  others.  Thus  in  our  northern  regions 
we  find  the  American  larch  aDd  the  arbor- 
vitae  occupy  together  very  often  the  low, 
mucky  soils  of  flats  and  ponds;  near  them  the 
hemlock  covers  broad  flats  of  low  and  wet 
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In  Germany  the  valuable  oak  is  sometimes 
planted  at  suitable  distances  in  a  plantation 
of  Scotch  Pines  which  when  harvested,  after 
growing  fifty  or  sixty  years,  leave  the  young 
oaks  in  possession  of  the  soil  for  another  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  valuable  Sugar  Maples,  the  White  Ash, 
and  some  other  trees  had  perhaps  better  be 
grouped  together  in  masses  by  themselves,  as 
we  often  find  them  in  Nature — or  on  the  prai¬ 
rie  plantations  these  species  may  be  planted  in 
every  third  or  fourth  row — and  the  udjoiuing 
rows  on  either  side  can  be  cut  away  as  the 
space,  is  needed  for  their  fuller  development, 
leaving  for  awhile  but  two  rows  where  four 
had  been  planted. 

- - 

EXPERIENCE  IN  GROWING  TREES 
ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

I  often  see  the  inquiry,  “What  shall  I 
plant?”  and  as  I  have  profited  from  time  to 
time  from  hints  of  the  experience  of  others  on 
different  subjects,  I  propose  to  state  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  planting  trees.  In  1838,  I  settled 
down  on  the  open  prairie.  Not  a  tree  was 
near,  or  even  in  sight  in  some  directions,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  north  and  west,  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  wh6n  the  wind  blew  from  those  directions, 

I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  have 
a  wind-break  of  some  kind  or  seek  shelter 
elsewhere.  Accordingly  I  began  to  plant 
trees  and  have  continued  to  do  so  from  year 
to  year  up  to  the  present  time. 

My  first  planting  in  1838,  was  of  Sugar- Ma¬ 
ples,  which  are  now  beautiful  trees  30  or  more 
feet  high  and  18  inches  through,  with  hand¬ 
some  tops;  but  they  have  been  slow  growers. 
The  next  year  I  procured  some  locust  seed 
and  planted  about  half  an  acre,  and  culti¬ 
vated  them  well.  They  grew  fast  until  the 
borer  attacked  them  and  killed  all.  They 
were  then  valuable  for  posts,  many  cutting 
three  to  four  posts  in  length,  eight  to  ten 
inches  through  at  the  base.  I  dug  them 
all  up  and  cleared  the  ground.  Then  my 
wind-break  was  gone.  I  then  planted  from 
time  to  time  Black  Waluut,  Butternut,  Soft 
Maple,  oak,  ash,  elm  and  evergreens  of  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  and  they  have  all  done  well 
and  some  have  become  large  trees.  We  now 
have  plenty  of  nuts  for  ourselves  and  to 
spare.  At  this  time  I  can  count  my  trees 
by  thousands. 

A  few  years  since  I  saw  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  the  European  Larch  advertised  for 
sale  by  Robert  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan  ,  Ill. 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  fast 
growth  and  value  of  those  trees  in  my  native 
home,  England,  1  bought  and  planted  9,000 
and  have  but  to  regret  that  I  did  not  multiply 
that  number  by  ten  at  that  time.  They  were 
quite  small  when  I  bought  them— many  not 
larger  than  a  lead  pencil  and  not  over  a  foot 
high.  My  ignorance  as  to  how  this  climate 
would  suit  them  was  the  only  reason  I  did 
not  venture  to  plant  more  at  that  time.  Many 
of  those  trees  are  now  standing  30  feet  high 
and  six  to  seven  inches  through  at  the  base, 
as  straight  as  an  arrow  and  much  admired 
by  those  who  see  them.  My  mode  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  to  plow  the  ground  deep — the  deeper 
the  better — and  make  it  as  mellow  as  possible.  I 
do  not  advocate  deep  planting;  I  mark  out  with 
the  plow  furrows  four  feet  apart  and  plant 
across  the  furrows  at  the  above  distance, 
so  my  trees  are  now  four  feet  apart  each  way. 
As  I  plant  I  settle  the  fine  earth  firmly  around 
the  roots  with  my  foot.  Get  the  ground  ready 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible  for  your 
trees,  as  the  English  Larch  is  about  the  first 
tree  that  starts.  At  corn  planting  time  I 
planted  two  grains  or  more  of  corn  on  the 
south  side  of  each  little  tree;  if  more  than 
two  grew,  I  pulled  them  up.  The  corn  stalks 
acted  as  a  shade  for  the  young  trees  through 
the  heat  and  drought  of  Summer,  and  I  think 
it  saved  many  as  the  season  was  extremely 
dry. 

Many  think  that  when  they  have  jfianted, 
their  work  is  ended,  but  it  is  just  begun  if 
one  is  resolved  to  succeed.  I  kept  the  young 
larches  well  cultivated  with  the  corn  culti¬ 
vator,  not  allowing  any  w  eeds  or  grass  to 
grow.  I  harvested  corn  enough  to  pay  for 
the  labor,  and  produced  the  largest  ears 
grown  on  the  farm.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  there  were  only  two  stalks  to  the  hill, 
and  they  were  well  and  often  tended.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  course  the  next  season,  and 
intended  to  do  so  the  third,  hut  in  this  l  was 

Prevented,  as  the  trees  had  grow ti  so  fast  that 
could  not  get  the  horse  and  cultivator 
through  without  injuring  them.  That  season 
they  corered  the  grouud  and  choked  out  the 
grass  and  weeds-  so  ended  m  y  labor.  I  in- 
tei mixed  tuy  plantation  liberally  with  wal¬ 
nuts  and  evergreens  of  different  species,  and 
other  young  natives  of  this  locality;  but  the 
larch  1ms  outgrown  them  all,  Now  in  the 
Summer  no  grass  or  weeds  gr  ow  uuder  them, 
and  the  laud  is  at  all  times  moist  and  cool. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “  Why  plant 
so  close l”  My  answer  is  that  1  want  tall  trees 
and  they  grow  faster  if  so  planted.  I  can 
now,  if  1  w  ish,  thin  them  out.  I  am  glowing 
valuable  posts  for  my  farm.  This  is  no  small 
object  to  me  at  the  price  posts  are  now  sold 
at.  Trees  for  ornament  and  shade  should 
have  more  room,  and  to  such  I  give  it.  I 


would  advise  all  those  who  plant  trees  not  to 
cheat  them  in  labor,  for  if  they  do  it’s  ten  to 
one  if  they  won’t  get  cheated.  This  country 
was  well  supplied  with  timber  in  1838,  when  I 
came  here,  could  it  have  been  equally  di¬ 
vided;  but  it  lay  in  large  groves,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  it  seems  as  if 
their  chief  object  was  to  destroy  it.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  which  were  covered  with  good 
large  timber  then,  to-day  have  not  a  tree. 

Winnebago  Co.,  Ill.  Thomas  Lake. 


AN  EASTLAKE  COTTAGE. 

(See  opposite  page  for  Illustrations.) 

The  accompanying  design,  wrhich  we  reen¬ 
grave  from  a  late  work  on  “  Cheap  Dwellings,’’ 
published  by  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  Co., 
is  what  is  termed  an  Eastlake  cottage,  so 
named  for  Sir  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  President 
of  tho  English  Royal  Academy,  who  died  in 
1865,  and  who  was  a  well-known  writer  on 


and  when  taken  from  the  sweat  box  they  are 
assorted  and  boxed.  This  process  of  drying 
takes  from  eight  to  ten  days.  The  outline 
engraving  which  we  give  at  Fig.  141  is  drawn 
from  a  bunch  of  raisin  grapes  sent  to  us  by  a 
friend  in  California,  and  is  a  true  portrait  of 
grapes  in  raisiniug. 

- - 

The  White  Malaga  Grape. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Van  Wormer’s  statement 
about  the  character  of  the  Centennial  grape 
in  the  Rural  of  the  22d,  the  editor  remarks: 
“  Is  not  the  White  Malaga  grape  of  our  mark¬ 
ets  the  best  of  keepers  ?  Is  the  skin  thick  or 
tough?”  The  White  Malaga  belongs  to  the 
family  of  foreign  raisin  gTapes,  in  which  the 
skin  is  not  thick  but  rather  tough.  They  owe 
much  of  their  keeping  qualities  to  the  nature 
of  the  pulp,  this  being  meaty  and  solid,  while 
the  pulp  of  our  native  grapes  next  to  the  skin 
is  juicy  and  soft.  Just  here  is  where  the  main 
difference  between  foreign  and  native  grapes 
is  found;  ours  are  “  bags  of  wine”  next  to  the 
skin,  and  the  pulpy,  or  hard  part,  is  found 
next  to  the  seeds,  when  it  exists;  while  just 
the  contrary  is  the  case  in  most  foreign  varie- 


Grapes  Beginning  to  Raisin. — From  Nature.— Fig.  141. 


artistic  matters.  The  design  is  a  pleasing  one, 
and  the  effect  of  the  ornamentation  is  quite 
pretty. 

The  gi'ound  plan  (Fig.  139)  and  the  plan  of 
the  second  story,  on  a  scale  of  eight  feet  to  an 
inch,  will  explain  themselves,  the  dimensions 
of  the  several  apartments  and  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  used  being  named  in  the 
drawings.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  is  such  as  to  make  all  of  easy  access 
and  convenient,  and  ample  closets,  halls,  dress¬ 
ing-rooms,  etc.,  are  provided. 

The  estimate  of  labor  and  material  at  San 
Francisco  rates,  as  given  by  the  architect,  Mr 
John  C.  Felton,  Jr.,  is  as  follows: 

Rough  lumber,  lfi.ROO  fo.-t  at  21  P  M . $352  so 

Flooring,  2,50iJ  feet  at  $28  p  M. .  72  80 

Rustic,  tab  feet,  ut  P  M . 156  00 

Shingles,  17.000,  nt  82  25  P  M  .  41  62 

Pours,  windows  and  ioillwork,  including  waiu- 

scottlng,  arch  lu  hall,  etc .  800  00 

Staircase .  125  to 

Hardware,  nails, etc .  150  00 

Carpenters'  labor.. . . . 600  00 

llrick  foundation,  chimneys  and  flro  places. . . .  210  00 
Wooden  mantels  (three)  including  grates  and 

tile  hearths .  150  00 

Plastering .  210  00 

Painting  . 200  00 

Plumbing  and  tlnwork .  250  00 

Excavation  and  drain  pipes .  60  00 

Total . $3,388  22 

Of  course  the  difference  in  cost  of  material 
and  labor  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  but  this 
estimate  will  serve  to  give  a  somewhat  definite 
idea  of  the  cost  of  the  cottage. 
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RAISIN  GRAPES. 

California  vineyardists  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  there  is  money  in  converting 
some  of  their  grapes  into  raisins  rather  than 
into  wine,  as  is  the  general  custom.  The 
quality  of  American  raisins  is  said  to  be  quite 
as  good  as  the  best  imported,  and  certainly 
we  should  want  no  better  than  those  we  re¬ 
ceived  some  little  time  ago  from  a  friend  and 
contributor  in  California.  The  modus  oper¬ 
and?  of  raisin-making  is  a  simple  one.  If 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  weather, 
curiug  the  grapes  on  boards  or  platforms  is 
the  cheapest  method  and  perhaps,  the  best. 
These  “driers”  are  about  two  by  three  feet 
in  size,  and  are  laid  in  the  furrows  between 
the  rows  of  vines.  The  grapes  placed  upon 
them  are  turned,  after  a  few  days,  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  similar  platform  upon  them  and  re¬ 
versing.  It  takes  two  or  three  weeks  to  cure 
them  in  this  way.  Owiug  to  the  fact  that 
the  raisin  season  comes  about  the  time  rains 
are  expected,  by  which  whole  crops  are  some¬ 
times  destroy  ed,  large  raisin  driers  are  used 
in  many  parts  of  California.  Heat  is  intro¬ 
duced  at  100  degrees  iuto  a  drying  chamber, 
and  after  the  grapes  are  taken  from  the 
drier  they  go  to  sweat  boxes  where  they  re¬ 
main  one  or  two  days  to  equalize  the  moisture, 


ties,  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the  for¬ 
eign  usually  keep  better  than  our  own. 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  D.  S.  Marvin. 

She  (Querist 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 

GAPES  IN  CHICKS,  etc. 

H.  R.  Klej  Grange,  Md.  1,  What  is  a 
remedy  for  gapes  in  chickens?  2.  Where  can 
I  get  Cotswold  Sheep,  and  at  about  what 
price  ?  8,  When  should  celery  be  sown  ?  4, 
What  are  collards  ?  5,  Will  the  Pocklington 
Grape  thrive  here  ? 

Ans.  1.  An  effective  remedy  for  this  thinner 
of  the  poultry  yard  is  that  described  by  Gen. 
Noble,  in  our  issue  of  Jan.  25, ’79.  He  slaked 
a  barrel  of  lime  wash  to  about  the  thiokuess  of 
paint,  and  iuto  this  stirred  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds  of  sulphur  flour.  Into  each  pailful 
used,  he  mixed  a  tablespoouful  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  with  a  brush  sloshed  every  part  of 
the  hennery,  roosts,  floor  and  walls  with  the 
mixture.  This  was  repeated  several  times, 
especially  with  each  new  brood,  to  the  entire 
disappearance  of  gapes  from  among  his  poul¬ 
try,  Of  course,  a  smaller  quantity  of  all  the 
ingredients  would  suffice  for  smaller  quarters 
for  fowls.  As  related  in  a  Rural  Brevity  in 
our  issue  of  June  7th,  ’79,  a  friend  of  ours  has 
found  an  effective  remedy  in  dry,  caustic 
lime.  A  pinch  of  it  was  dropped  into  the 
bird's  threat,  which  was  then  let  go,  aud  by 
next  day  it  had  recovered.  That’s  about  the 
easiest"  cure”  we  kaow,  A  trifle  more  trouble¬ 
some  is  that  found  out  by  an  Englishman,  as 
told  in  the  Rural,  July  19th,  ’79.  Taking 
two  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  of  salt,  he 
mixed  them  with  water  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream — using  the  finger  to  mix  the  sul¬ 
phur,  as  it  doesn’t  readily  mix  with  water. 
Then  having  dipped  a  feather  into  the  mix¬ 
ture,  he  thrust  it  about  three  inches  down  the 
bird’s  throat,  working  it  up  and  down  a  few 
times,  and  repeated  the  operation  three  or 
four  times  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  days. 
A  still  easier  remedy  is  one  given  in  our  issue 
of  Aug.  9th,  ’79,  by  a  eorrespondeut  who  got 
rid  of  the  pests  by  simply  removing  the 
chickens  and  their  coops  away  from  the  house, 
aud  placing  them  under  a  tree  in  the  or¬ 
chard  or  meadow,  having  mowed  the 
grass  where  there  was  any.  In  the  Rural 
of  Nov.  8th,  ’79,  Col  Curtis  tells  how  he 
cured  a  chick  of  gapes  by  making  it  inhale 
tobacco  smoke  until  it  was  stupefied.  This 
he  did  by  placing  the  little  wretch  in  a 
coop  with  a  vessel  by  its  side  containing 
burning  tobacco,  the  smoke  of  which  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  escaping  by  means  of  a  covering 


over  the  coop.  2.  E.  M.  Emory,  Centreville 
Md. ,  is  the  nearest  dealer  we  know  of.  They 
are  also  sold  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  219  and  221 
Church  Street,  Philad’a,  Pa.  Either  of  these 
parties  wifi  give  the  price.  3.  You  may  sow 
seeds  now  iu  the  open  ground.  Let  the  soil 
be  well  pulverized.  Celery  seeds  are  slow  in 
germinating  when  sown  out-of-doors.  Sow 
an  ounce  of  seed  to  every  25  feet.  Mark  the 
rows  eight  inches  apart  aud  roll  or  spat  down 
with  the  back  of  a  spade.  They  need  little 
covering.  Cut  off  the  tops,  which  will  induce 
a  stockier  growth.  The  plants  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  permanent  beds  from  early  June  to 
mid-August.  4.  A  kind  of  cabbage — sow¬ 
ings,  indeed,  of  any  early  cabbage.  The 
plants  are  cut  for  use  when  six  inches  high. 

5.  Probably.  Only  a  trial  will  answer  the 
question  positively. 

USE  OF  HEN  MANURE,  ASHES  AND  PLASTER. 

SHAPING  A  HEIFER’S  HORN. 

L.  S.  W.,  Ritchie,  N.  Y.  1.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  use  hen  manure  as  a  fertilizer  for  com? 

W  ould  it  be  advisable  to  use  wood  ashes  with 
it,  or  would  plaster  be  better?  2.  A  horn  of 
one  of  my  heifers  is  growing  in  a  very  awk¬ 
ward  shape;  how  can  it  be  made  to  grow  like 
the  other? 

Ans.— 1.  The  poultry  manure  may  be  mixed 
with  ashes  and  plaster  without  injury,  if  the 
plaster  is  in  equal  bulk  with  the  poultry  ma¬ 
nure;  there  is  very  little  effect  of  the  ashes 
upon  the  poultry  manure,  unless  it  is  wet  or 
more  than  usually  damp,  as  moisture  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  manure 
by  the  ashes.  If  the  mixture  is  damp  even, 
the  plaster  will  combine  with  and  take  up  all 
the  ammonia  that  may  be  set  free  by  the  cor¬ 
rosive  effect  of  the  potash  of  the  wood  ashes. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  to  make  the  mixture 
until  it  is  required  for  use,  or  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore,  when  the  combination  formed  or  began 
to  be  formed  and  accompanied  by  some  heat 
and  fermentation,  would  be  useful  and  bene¬ 
ficial.  To  make  the  mixture  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Spread  the  poultry  manure  on  a  floor 
and  beat  it  fine  with  the  back  of  a  shovel, 
breaking  all  lumps;  then  spread  the  plaster 
evenly  over  it.  Then  spread  the  ashes  evenly 
over  the  plaster;  take  a  garden  or  hay  rake  or 
a  hoe  and  mix  the  whole  evenly,  drawing  in 
the  edges  and  making  a  long  heap;  then  with 
a  shovel,  turn  the  ends  of  the  heap  into  the 
middle  and  make  a  conical  or  peaked  heap ; 
then  scatter  this  again  with  the  hoe,  making 
a  sort  of  circle,  bringing  the  center  to  the 
edges;  then  rake  it  all  together  again  into  a 
pile  and  leave  it  for  a  day  or  two;  this  thor¬ 
ough  mixing  is  very  requisite  to  get  the  best 
results  from  it.  If  one-fifth  part  of  fine  bone 
flour  or  superphosphate  of  lime  is  added  to  it, 
the  mixture  will  make  a  rich,  complete  ma 
nure ;  that  is,  one  that  contains  every  needed 
element  of  plant  food. 

2.  The  horn  can  be  changed  in  form  as  fol 
lows:  Bind  a  cloth  dipped  in  warm  water 
around  the  horn  for  21  horn's.  Make  a  stout 
wooden  modal  of  an  old  hama  or  stiff  wood  o 
the  shape  you  want,  aud  bind  it  to  the  horn  at 
the  bottom,  then  bind  the  end  of  the  horn 
gently  to  the  model  so  as  to  exert  a  moderate 
pressure  upon  it,  aud  each  uay  draw  it  a  little 
tighter ;  in  this  way  the  horn  of  a  young  ani¬ 
mal  may  he  gradually  formed  into  any  shape 
desired.  The  only  thing  to  be  guarded  against 
is  using  force  so  as  to  paiu  the  horn ;  the  pres¬ 
sure  must  be  very  gradually  applied. 

HERD  BOOK8. 

W.  A.  T„  St.  Clair,  Mich.  1,  Where  can 
get  pure-bred  cattle  registered  ?  2,  What  is  the 
name  of  the  inclosed  wheat  ? 

Ans. — 1,  What  sort  of  purebred  cattle? 
Each  largely  introduced  breed  has  at  least 
one  Herd  Book,  while  some  have  two  and 
occisionally  three.  The  oldest,  most  authori¬ 
tative  and  largest  Short-horn  Herd  Book  is 
the  American  Short-horn  Herd  Book  of  Allen 
&  Baily,  Buffalo  N.  Y.  The  Ainericau  Here¬ 
ford  Record,  of  which  only  one  volume  has 
been  compiled,  is  published  by  the  Breeders’ 
Live  Stock  Association,  Beecher,  PL  The 
American  Devon  Herd  Book  is  published  by 
H,  M.  Sessions,  South  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
The  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Herd  Book  is  now  in 
charge  of  T.  J.  Hand  No.  8,  John  St.  N.  Y. 
The  Ayrshire  Record  is  published  by  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Asssociation,  J.  D.  W.  French, 
Editor,  North  Andover,  Mass.  About  a  year 
ago  the  North  Americau  Ayrshire  Register 
was  consolidated  with  this.  The  Holstein  Herd 
Book,  is  edited  by  Charles  Houghton,  Put¬ 
ney.  Vt.  The  Dutch-Friesian  Herd  Book,  of 
which  only  one  volume  has  yet  been  issued, 
is  published  by  a  Board  of  Publication  of 
the  Dutch-Friesian  Association,  S.  Hoxie, 
Secretary,  Wliitestone,  N.  Y. 

These  are  the  principal  herd  books,  but 
there  are  others  mostly  of  a  local  sort  and 
much  less  known,  such  as  the  Ohio  Short¬ 
horn  Herd  Book  and  the  Jersey  Herd  Record. 
It  is  rather  troublesome  to  secure  a  record 
in  some  of  these  works,  as  strict  investigation 
is  made  iuto  the  pedigree  of  the  animal  to 
be  registered,  so  as  to  make  6ure  that  it 
is  descended  from  “pedigreed"  ancestors 
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on  both  sides.  The  requirements  are 
less  stringent  in  others.  A  man  seeking 
to  have  his  beast  entered  in  any  of  them, 
should  find  out  from  the  person  from  whom 
he  has  bought  his  cow  or  bull  where  and  how 
it  was  recorded,  and  then  write  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  Editor  of  that  particular  Herd  Book 
for  blanks  of  registry,  etc.  In  answer  to  a 
note  of  inquiry  full  particulars  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  as  to  cost  of  entry,  requirements,  etc. 
2.  We  cannot  name  the  wheat. 
OVER-STRAINING  OR  OVER-FEEDING  A  COLT, 
ETC. 

J.  S.  B.,  Stanton ,  Ta.  1.  My  colt  was  put  to 
hard  work  a  few  days  ago ;  the  shoulders  have 
become  very  stiff  and  the  animal  acts  as  if  it 
were  foundered,  but  although  its  gait  is  rather 
staggering  it  eats  well — what  should  I  do  for 
it  ?  2.  Lately  1  have  had  a  great  many  boils, 
what  should  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
avoid  others? 

Ans. — L  The  colt  has  probably  been  over¬ 
heated  or  has  Iteen  sprained,  or  it  may  have 
been  over-fed.  Not  knowing  how  it  has  been 
used  and  fed,  of  course  we  cannot  give  an  opin¬ 
ion  “as  is  an  opinion,”  or  one  that  would  be  con¬ 
clusive.  But  one  or  other  of  these  causes  has  no 
doubt  produced  the  result.  It  would  be  quite 
safe,  and  doubtless  of  use,  to  give  the  animal 
a  gentle  laxative,  as  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  and 
repeat  it  the  second  day,  to  feed  cut  hay 
with  bran  and  linseed  meal,  the  whole  moist¬ 
ened  with  warm  water.  Press  the  shoulders 
with  the  hand  in  places,  and  if  a  tender  spot 
is  found  rub  some  turpentine  into  it  with  gen¬ 
tle  pressure  and  a  kneading  of  the  part.  Give 
the  colt  a  good  soft  bed  and  nurse  it  well  and 
let  it  rest  for  a  few  days.  2.  The  best  thing  to 
cake  would  be  the  advice  of  a  doctor;  but  if 
that  is  not  convenient,  lake  a  gentle  cooling 
purgative,  as  one  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  re¬ 
peated  the  second  day  after  it,  and  avoid  cold. 
Such  eruptions  may  be  avoided  by  taking 
laxative  medicine  occasionally  and  guarding 
against  costiveness. 

LICE  ON  SHEER,  ETC. 

J.  T.  S.,  Fountain  Green,  III.  1,  What  will 
kill  lice  on  sheep?  2,  Will  different  varieties 
of  potatoes  “mix  ”  if  planted  alongside  each 
other?  3,  Has  the  Rural  ever  tested  the 
White  Alabama  Potato?  4,  Does  it  know 
anything  about  the  Longfellow  field  corn?. 

Ans. — 1,  The  treatment  mentioned  for  ticks 
on  sheep  on  page  253  of  the  Plural  for  April 
15  last  would  free  the  sheep  from  this  pest 
also.  The  sheep  tick  is  Melophagus  ovinus  and 
the  sheep  louse  isTrichodectes  ovis.  The  head  of 
the  latter  is  of  a  red  color  and  the  body  a  pale 
yellow.  It  chiefly  infests  the  side  of  the  neck 
of  sheep  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  arms. 
The  pest  is  rarely  found  on  yolky  sheep, but  it 
often  causes  much  irritation  and  mischief  in 
drier-wooled  sheep.  A  convenient  remedy  is 
to  rub  the  parts  mentioned  with  a  preparation 
made  as  follows:  Lard,  one  pound,  flowers 
of  sulphur,  two  ounces;  creosote,  20  drops,  a 
pint  of  Bweet  oil  may  be  substituted  for  the 
lard.  A  very  effectual  remedy  for  lice,  ticks, 
mange  and  all  such  diseases  due  to  parasites 
on  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  etc.,  is  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  Little’s  Chemical  Sheep  Dip,  This  is 
already  prepared,  and  if  kept  on  hand  an 
early  application  would  save  the  afflicted 
animals  from  great  irritation  and  their  owners 
frequently  from  considerable  loss.  2,  No,  it 
is  Impossible,  they  can  mix  only  through  the 
flowers.  3,  No.  4,  We  know  it  to  be  a  good 
variety  of  flint.  It  is  an  eight  rowed  yellow, 
if  we  remember  it  rightly. 

SCROFULOUS  TUMOR  IN  A  HORSE. 

W.  A.  II.,  Ralston,  Tam.  —  For  two  or 
three  years  my  horse  has  had  a  tumor,  about 
twice  the  size  of  a  pea,  near  the  root  of  one  of 
his  ears,  and  every  week  or  ten  days  it  dis¬ 
charges  a  thick,  white,  ropy  matter  resem¬ 
bling  the  white  of  an  egg;  after  which  the 
orifice  closes  for  another  woek  or  ten  days. 
He  also  bus  an  enlarged  pastern  joint,  caused 
by  resting  his  foot  for  a  long  time  while  snag¬ 
ged.  What  is  the  eause  of  the  tumor  and 
what  should  be  the  treatment  of  that  and  the 
pastern  joint  ? 

Ans. — This  is  an  indication  of  a  scrofulous 
habit  or  constitution,  of  which  this  kind  of 
tumor  and  the  swellingof  the  joints  from  slight 
injuries  are  common  symptoms.  Furcy  and 
glanders  often  finally  result  in  such  eases,  but 
this  has  not  yet  progressed  to  that  extent. 
Give  the  horse  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks;  inject  into 
the  tumor,  when  it  opens,  a  little  warm  water 
to  which  one-fortieth  part  of  carbolic  acid 
has  been  added,  using  a  small  glass  syringe. 
Feed  only  the  soundest  food  and  give  occa¬ 
sionally  a  bran  mash,  to  keep  the  bowels  soft 
and  regular.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  disturb 
the  swelling  on  the  pastern  at  present;  as  soon 
as  the  tumor  on  the  ear  disappears  and  the 
horse  is  free  from  all  tendency  to  eruptive  dis¬ 
charges,  apply  iodine  ointment  to  the  swelling, 
once  a  day,  rubbing  in  with  the  hand  a  piece 
as  large  as  a  white  bean. 

STOPPED  TEAT  IN  A  COW. 

D.  B.  B.,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.  At  the  out¬ 
set  milk  wouldn’t  come  from  one  of  the  teats 
of  my  Jersey  heifer;  for  a  time  the  introduc¬ 


tion  of  a  coarse  knitting-needle  and  afterwards 
of  a  goose-quill  caused  a  bigger  flow ;  but 
now  the  end  of  the  teat  has  become  hard  and 
swollen,  and  the  heifer  will  hardly  allow  it  to 
be  touched.  How  shall  I  treat  it  ? 

Ans. — The  insertion  of  these  rough  sub¬ 
stances  has  irritated  the  teat.  When  any  ope¬ 
ration  of  this  kind  is  performed,  the  teat 
should  first  be  relaxed  by  fomenting  with 
warm  water  and  gentle  kneading ;  then  the 
instrument  to  be  inserted  should  be  oiled.  A 
silver  milking  tube  should  be  used  in  such 
cases,  and  one  should  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
such  emergencies  bv  every  owner  of,  a  cow. 
Now  the  teat  should  be  bathed  with  warm 
water  and  then  anointed  with  glycerine,  and 
milked  very  gently.  The  milk  must  be  drawn, 
if  the  cow  has  to  be  tied  while  it  is  done.  Do 
this,  however,  very  gently.  When  the  milk 
is  drawn  out,  insert  a  very  smooth,  blunt  plug 
of  hard  bone  or  ivory  (such  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  Rural  of  February  11,  page  93)  shaped 
with  a  file,  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  teat;  make 
it  a  little  bulging  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  will 
stay  in,  and  make  a  knob  on  the  end  so  that  it 
will  not  go  in  further  than  is  required;  or  keep 
the  milking  tube  in  thi  teat  and  stop  the  open¬ 
ing  until  milking  time. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS  IN  A  HORSE. 

E.  B.,  Eau  Claire,  Mich.  My  three-year- 
old  cult,  once  down,  can't  get  up  unless  he] ped ; 
in  walking  he  moves  as  if  the  small  of  his  back 
were  broken  near  the  kidneys.  He  is  stiff  in 
his  hind  legs  which  are  badly  swollen  near 
the  gambrel  joints — what  ails  him  and  how 
should  he  be  treated? 

Ans, — These  symptoms  are  those  of  infiam 
mation  of  the  kidneys.  The  treatment  of  this 
disease  should  be  as  follows:  Give  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil,  also  warm  drinks  of  linseed 
gruel  or  slippery  elm  bark  infusion;  apply  a 
hot  fomentation  to  the  loins  by  dippiug  a 
folded  blanket  in  hot  water  and  binding  this 
on  with  a  surcingle  and  coveriug  with  another 
blanket.  Sweating  should  be  encouraged  and 
the  action  of  the  kidneys  quieted  in  every 
way.  This  disease  is  too  often  caused  by 
bad  feeding,  and  only  sound  hay  and  grain 
should  be  given,  carefully  avoiding  musty  or 
smutty  food  or  fodder  which  is  a  most  frequent 
provocative  of  this  trouble.  The  food  should 
be  soft  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  loose;  warm 
bran  mash,  steeped  oats  and  cut  hay  with 
bran  and  linseed  meal,  should  be  used  and 
water  only  moderately.  Diuretics,  as  rosin 
and  saltpeter,  are  very  injurious. 

FREEZING  OF  WATER  IN  PIPES. 

C.  T.  K.  If  a  steam  pipe  rilled  with  water 
freezes  solid  at  20  deg.  above  zero  without 
bu  rating,  w  ould  it  break  if  the  cold  increased 
say,  to  10  deg.  below  zero? 

Ans.— If  the  w  ater  in  the  pipe  froze  solid 
at  20  degrees  the  pipe  would  burst,  but  it 
would  not  freeze  solid  at  that  temperature  in 
a  short  time.  The  act  of  freezing  is  not  sud¬ 
den.  At  first  noedlo  like  crystals  form  from 
the  pipe  and  meet  in  the  center  of  the  water, 
leaving  many  interstices  in  which  the  water 
is  not  frozen,  and  unless  the  cold  is  very  in¬ 
tense  and  sudden,  the  compression  of  the  water 
by  expansion  by  the  freezing  forces  it  out  by 
the  pipe  and  so  relieves  the  pressure.  If  there 
is  an  escape  for  the  water,  the  gradual,  slow 
freezing  of  a  pipe  tilled  with  water  will  rarely 
burst  it.  But  if  the  cold  is  iutenseuud  sudden 
and  the  water  cannot  escape,  bursting  is  in¬ 
evitable.  During  continued  freezing  these 
spiculoe  or  needle-like  crystals  gradually  in- 
e reuse  in  number  until  they  form  a  solid  mass, 
but  if  the  water  can  escape  and  the  pressure 
be  relieved,  the  ice  is  porous  and  honey¬ 
combed  and  tb6  pipe  will  not  burst,  or  may 
not,  however  great  the  cold  may  be.  Water 
expands  one  ninth  in  freezing  with  a  power 
that  is  irresistible. 

LEGAL  RATE  OF  INTEREST  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE. 

A.  P.,  Germantovm,  N.  Y.  A  mortgage  was 
given  in  August,  1879,  conditioned  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  sum  iu  five  years,  vnlh  legal 
interest.  Cau  seven  per  cent,  be  demanded 
after  January,  1880,  when  no  particular  rate 
is  mentioned  ? 

Ans  — Such  a  mortgage  draws  legal  interest 
—legal  interest  is  now  six  per  cent.  The  in¬ 
ference  is  obvious.  The  question  offers  some 
points  of  construction  of  language  which 
might  serve  to  provoke  a  dispute  to  be  decided 
in  a  court;  but  the  moral  obligation  is  un¬ 
questionably  in  favor  of  paying  and  receiving 
legal  interest  only.  As  the  penalty  for  taking 
more  than  legal  interest  is  very  severe — viz., 
forfeiture  of  the  debt  and  interest,  and  fine  or 
imprisonment— it  would  be  extremely  risky 
in  such  a  case  as  this  to  encounter  the  decision 
of  a  jury  or  a  court.  ThiH  particular  ques¬ 
tion,  we  believe,  has  not  yer,  been  decided  in 
a  court,  hut  the  decision,  wre  think  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  would  be  that  six  per  cent.,  which 
is  legal  interest,  only  could  be  recovered. 
Had  the  mortgage  called  for  seven  per  cent., 
there  would  be  no  question  either  of  law  or 
equity. 

RATIONS  FOR  “FARM-HAND,”  ETO. 

S,  T.  P.,  Silcott's  Springs,  Va,  1,  What 


should  be  the  rations  allowed  a  farm  hand 
boarding  himself  for  one  year?  2,  How  can 
the  nests  of  sitting  hens  be  kept  free  from 
lice? 

Ans. — 1,  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  hand. 
If  a  negro  laborer, corn  meal  and  bacon  are  gen¬ 
erally  furnished— a  peck  of  corn  meal  and  five 
pounds  of  bacon  per  week  are  usually  allowed 
as  rations,  with  a  sufficent  quantity  of  salt 
and  the  produce  of  a  small  garden  patch. 
Some  hands  demand  more  than  this,  but  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  food  should  be  supplied 
or  the  “hand”  will  make  up  the  deficiency  from 
the  farm  in  some  way.  If  a  white  man,  the 
quantity  of  rations  would  be  and  is  a  matter 
for  special  agreement.  2,  The  nests  are  best 
made  in  shallow  wooden  boxes  about  14  or  1(5 
inches  square  and  the  best  way  to  keep  these 
free  from  lice  is  to  steep  them  in  boiling  water 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  then  pour  kerosene  oil 
around  the  joints  inside.  Sprinkle  some  sul¬ 
phur  then  on  the  box,  make  the  nest  and  dust 
a  little  sulphur  on  that;  then  set  the  hen. 
Never  use  the  nest  box  a  second  time  without 
scalding  and  oiling  it,  and  burn  the  nest. 

CRUDE  PETROLEUM  FOR  FENCES  AND  OUT¬ 
BUILDINGS. 

II.  A.  W.,  Fluvanna,  N.  Y.  Can  crude  pe¬ 
troleum  be  used  to  paint  fences  and  rough 
out-buildings;  if  so,  what  should  be  mixed 
with  it  ? 

Ans.— Crude  petroleum  has  long  been  used 
for  painting  barns  and  fences.  As  the  oil 
sinks  into  the  wood  very  rapidly,  no  coloring 
matter  could  be  used  with  it,  as  it  would  be 
left  dry  on  the  surface  and  rub  or  be  washed 
off.  But  no  coloring  matter  is  required,  as  it 
leaves  the  timber  of  a  brow  nish  color  that  is 
agreeable,  and  hides  the  dirt  w  hich  usually 
gathers  on  a  barn.  The  effect  of  the  petro¬ 
leum  is  to  saturate  the  timber  and  not  to  form 
a  coat  on  it,  so  that  it  adds  greatly  to  its  du¬ 
rability,  and  also  makes  the  very  best  priming 
coat  upon  which  to  lay  a  second  coat  of  oil 
and  mineral  paint,  which  is  the  very  best  cov¬ 
ering  for  farm  buiidings,  being  durable,  fire¬ 
proof,  cheap,  and  of  a  desirable  brown  color. 
This  mineral  paint  is  oxide  of  iron,  and  it 
forms  a  chemical  combination  with  the  linseed 
oil  as  that  dries  and  oxidizes,  and  this  makes 
it  so  durable  and  permanent. 

ROPY  MILK. 

D.  T.  P.,  Blaine,  Ohio.  What  is  the  cause 
of,  and  what  is  the  remedy  for,  ropy  milk?  It 
becomes  ropy  only  after  landing  about  12 
hours.  All  my  cows  seem  to  give  this  sort  of 
milk,  and  I  have  been  much  troubled  in  this 
way  at  different  times. 

Ans.— Are  you  sure  the  trouble  is  not  with 
your  milk  pans,  not  being  perfectly  cleaned, 
or  is  the  air  of  your  milk  room  perfec  tly  pure? 
If  not,  either  of  these  would  affect  the  milk  iu 
this  way.  It  is  strange  that  all  the  cows 
should  be  so  affected.  The  milk  of  one,  how¬ 
ever,  if  mixed  with  that  of  the  others  would 
affect  the  whole.  If  the  trouble  is  with  the 
cows,  something  is  wrong  with  the  water  or 
the  feed.  For  this  careful  search  should  lie 
made.  It  may  be  of  use  to  give  two  drachms 
of  saltpeter  to  each  cow,  and  to  dissolve  four 
ounces  of  saltpeter  iu  two  quarts  of  water, 
decant  the  clear  solution,  and  put  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  into  each  pan  of  milk  of  four  quarts. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  result. 

ICE  CELLAR  AND  MILK  CELLAR,  ETC. 

C.  W.  L.,  Davenport ,  la.  1,  Is  it  practical 
to  regulate  the  temperature  of  a  milk-cellar 
by  opening  a  door  between  it  and  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  ice  cellar,  whenever  needed?  2,  Is  the 
Velvet  Chaff  Wheat,  so  highly  recommended 
for  rich  soils,  suitable  for  sowing  in  Spring? 

Ans. — No,  such  a  plan  will  not  work.  It 
has  frequently  been  tried  and  has  always 
failed.  It  wastes  the  ice  without  cooling  the 
milk.  The  best  plan  is  to  set  the  milk,  in 
deep  pails,  in  a  cistern,  trough  or  pool  covered 
from  the  air,  and  use  the  ice  in  the  ordinary 
way  to  cool  the  milk  directly.  A  water-tight 
box  of  plank  lined  with  tin  wili  answer  well 
for  this  purpose.  Many  times  more  ice  would 
be  needed  to  coo  l  the  air  of  the  milk  cellar  than 
to  cool  the  milk  itself.  Fifty  pounds  of  ice 
will  cool  200  pounds  of  milk  to  45  deg.  iu  a 
close,  non  conducting  box  or  refrigerator.  2. 
Probably  not.  We  are  not  aware  it  has  ever 
been  tried  as  a  Spring  wheat. 

OIL  MEAL  FOR  HORSES. 

L.,  Sewickley,  Pa.  What  effect  will  oil  meal 
have  on  horses;  how  much  should  be  fed  and 
how  often  ? 

Ans. — 1,  What  sort  of  oil  meal  is  referred 
to  ?  If  linseed  oil  meal,  that  is  wholesome 
and  beneficial  if  fed  moderately,  as  a 
quart  at  a  feed  with  the  usual  other  feed. 
It  is  specially  useful  for  colts.  But  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  meal  is  quite  a  different  affair, 
and  has  not  been  found  safe  food  for  horses 
(or  pigs)  in  even  small  quantities.  It  has  a 
costive  effect  and  is  not  so  digestible  as  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  It  has  been  fed  to  mules  in  the 
South,  or  rather  the  whole  seed  has,  but  then 
a  mule  is  not  a  horse  and  will  survive  what 
would  kill  several  horses.  2.  Queries  about 
Rural  seeds  have  been  answered  over  and 


over  again,  so  we  must  really  refer  our  friend 
to  ba6k  numbers. 

SPECIAL  POTATO  FERTILIZER. 

T.  A.  IF.,  Fluvanna,  N.  Y.  I  intend  to 
plant  potatoes  on  a  gravely  loam  the  sod  of 
which  was  turned  under  last  year  and  sown 
to  buckwheat.  It  is  in  fine  tilth  and  good, 
strong  land — would  it  pay  to  use  Mapes 
Potato  Fertilizer;  what  is  the  price  per  ton  and 
how  should  it  be  applied? 

Ans. — We  use  potato  fertilisers  at  the  rate 
of  from  300  to  1 ,500  pounds  per  acre  With  our 
present  light,  we  prefer  to  sow  at  the  rate  of  say 
400  pounds  per  acre  in  the  drills,  the  seed 
pieces  being  first  slightly  covered  with  soil. 
Then  sow  broadcast  after  the  drills  are  covered, 
and  harrow’  once  with  an  inclined-tooth 
smoothing  harrow.  In  most  cases  the  use  of 
such  fertilizers  pays.  In  specific  cases,  there 
may  be  causes  which  render  the  outlay  quite 
unavailing.  The  price  is  about  $50.00  per  ton. 

THE  RURAL  PREMIUM  CORN. 

IF.  .1.  H..  Galway,  N.  F  I,  In  planting  the 
Rural  prize  corn  would  it  be  right  to  plant 
100  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way,  io  a  meas¬ 
ured  plot  of  33  feet  square?  2,  Would  it  be 
necessary  that  a  justice  should  witness  the 
the  matter?  3,  Can  I  c  ultivate  and  manure  as 
I  please? 

Ans. — 1,  Yes,  if  you  so  prefer.  2,  No,  we 
will  attend  to  that.  We  want  the  statement 
of  each  contestant  as  to  number  of  kernels 
planted,  etc.,  as  previously  explained.  Those 
who  draw  premiums  will  be  visited  by  Rural 
agents  afterwards  or  requested  to  make  sworn 
statements.  We  desire  to  make  it  easy  and 
comfortable  for  all.  3,  Just  as  you  please — 
only  keep  the  record. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

/>’.  IT,,  Waubeck,  Minn.,  1,  Is  it  healthful 
to  stew  fruit  in  “agate”  or  granite-ware? 

2,  Where  is  the  Christian  Weekly  published  ? 

3,  Is  the  American  Book  Exchange  a  reliable 
firm  now’  ?  4.  Can  those  w’ho  raised  a  few 
White  Elephants  last  year  get  the  biggest 
yield  this  year  by  cutting  them  to  singleeyes  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2,  Illustrated  Christian 
Weekly,  Saturdays,  subscription  price  $2  50. 
American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  St.,  N. 
Y,  3,  The  American  Book  Exchange  has 
“gone  where  the  woodbine  twineth,”  after 
leaving  a  very  dishonest  name  behind  It.  The 
Universal  Knowledge  Co.,  largely  advertised 
by  circulars,  etc.,  is  conducted  principally  by 
those  who  gave  a  “bad  name”  to  the  other 
concern.  4.  Yes.  Single  eyes  will  unques¬ 
tionably  produce  more  potatoes  if  planted  at 
suitable  distances  apart.  If  we  wanted  to 
produce  the  greatest  weight  of  potatoes,  wo 
should  cut  to  more  than  one  eye  in  a  piece. 

A.  L.  Columbus,  Ohio.  1.  Is  any  peri¬ 
odical  devoted  exclusively  to  pigeons  ?  2.  Can 
Dutch  bulbs  be  as  profitably  raised  here  as  in 
Holland;  how  should  they  be  handled  for 
flowering  ?  3.  Are  rabbits  profitable,  and  what 
are  they  good  for  ? 

Ans — 1.  We  do  not  know  of  any;  hut  the 
Fanciers’  Journal,  of  Springfield,  Mass. ;  the 
Poultry  Monthly,  of  this  city;  the  Poultry 
Journal,  of  Chicago,  and  most  other  poultry 
papers  have  pigeon  departments.  2.  What 
sort  of  bulbs  is  meant — hyacinths  ?  Tell  us 
and  we’ll  tellyou.  3.  Rabbitsare  an  unprofit¬ 
able  sort  of  livestock.  The  mischief  they  do 
on  the  farm  more  than  counterbalances  their 
value  in  the  market  or  on  the  domestic  table. 
Of  course,  Johnnie’s  and  Susie’s  pets  are  not 
included  in  this  condemnation,  especially 
Jolmnie’s ;  because  that  playful  youngster 
stands  more  in  need  of  tbe  “humanizing”  in¬ 
fluence  of  pets  than  his  kind-hearted  little 
sister. 

Several  inquirers  ask  us  to  send  catalogues 
“noticed”  in  the  Rural  and  circulars  of 
implements  advertised  therein.  This  we  can¬ 
not  do.  Those  who  wish  to  get  these  must 
write  for  them  to  the  parties  who  get  them 
up,  and  who  will  promptly  send  them  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Others  ask  us  to  tend  (hem  or  sell 
them  seeds  of  past  Free  Seed  Distributions. 
We  have  frequently  said  that  after  the  distri¬ 
bution  is  completed  we  have  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  do  with  the  seeds  and  plants  in¬ 
cluded  in  it.  Dealers  advertize  some  of  them 
in  our  columns;  the  others  are  not  for  sale  in 
this  count  ry.  In  no  case  and  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  we  furnish  them.  We  never 
sell  anj’  seeds  or  plants  or  anything  else  ex¬ 
cept  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  To  old  sub¬ 
scribers  statements  like  this  must  be  getting 
a  trifle  wearisome;  yet  every  week  from 
two  to  half  u  dozen  inquiries  of  the  kind 
reach  us. 

New  Subscriber,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Is  the  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  as  desirable  as  corn  for. 
winter  fodder  for  cows,  and  is  the  yield  un¬ 
der  the  same  circumstances  as  large? 

Ans.— Where  the  R.  B.  Sorghum  thrives 
well,  the  reports  show'  that  it  yields  far  more 
heavily  than  corn  and  that  stock  ure  more  fond 
of  it.  In  your  section,  however,  we  would  prefer 
to  grow  corn  for  winter  feed,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  growing  the  R.  B.  Sor- 
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ghum  would  be  of  the  nature  of  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  unwise  to  experiment  withjany 
new  plant  on  a  large  scale. 

H.  R.,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y.  Which  is  the 
best  treatise  ou  phonography  and  where  can 
it  be  obtained? 

Ans.— We  cannot  undertake  to  decide 
which  is  the  best  among  several  good  ones  each 
of  which  has  its  advocates  who  think  it  the 
best.  Benn.  hitman’s  Manual  of  Phonog¬ 
raphy;  A.  J.  Graham's  Handbook  of  Standard 
Phonography  and  J.  E.  Munson’s  Complete 
Phonograpber  are  all  good,  and  all  or  any  of 
them  can  be  obtained  through  the  nearest 
book-store  or  the  American  News  Co.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

B.  S.  O.,  Deer  River.  N.  Y  — Eight  years 
ago  I  planted  a  hemlock  hedge,  parts  of  which 
I  have  had  to  re  set  once  or  twice,  but  it 
doesn’t  grow  fast  enough.  The  soil  is  rich  but 
heavy.  What  shall  I  do  to  stimulate  its 
growth— manure  or  cultivate? 

Ans.— One  mistake  in  planting  hedges  is 
that  the  plants  are  set  too  close  together.  If 
the  soil  is  rich,  all  you  can  do  is  to  keep  the 
surface  mellow  and  clean. 

W.  A.  T.,  Flattsmouth,  Neb.,  What  good 
work  on  poultry  has  designs  and  plans  of  in¬ 
cubators  '! 

Ans  — Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper, 
§2;  Lewis’s  Practical  Poultry  Book,  $1.50; 
Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book;  ?2.  Any  of 
these  can  be  obtained  either  through  the 
nearest  book  dealer,  or  from  the  American 
News  Co.,  N.  Y.  All  are  good  poultry  books. 

E.  S.  M ,  Charlemont,  Va.  1,  When  should 
the  Rural  B.  Sorghum  bo  planted  here?  2, 
Will  the  Crescent  Seedling  Strawberry  bear 
fruit  if  no  other  strawberries  are  near? 

Ans.— 1 ,  About  May  1.  2,  No,  it  is  a  pistillate, 
and  needs  perfect-flowering  kinds  to  fertilize 
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Mowers,  Reapers,  Grain  Drills,  Ac. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest , 
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UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  BEST 

Sows  Fertilizers  Splendidly, 

It  is  very  Accurate, 

It  Regulates  by  Oog  Wheels, 

It  is  Light  Draft, 

It  is  Easily  Managed, 

It  is  strictly  flrst-oln.su  in  workmanship  uml  con¬ 
struction,  Works  to  rbo  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
body  wllO  knows  w  hat  a  grain  and  fertilizer  drill 
ought  to  do.  Its  sterling  qualities  have  gained  it 
a  world  wide  reputation,  and  ell  who  appreciate 
excellence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  McoH  kkky. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  Mention  this  paper, 
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and  exactly  as  represented.  T  ben  wny  not  send  now 


BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN’S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE 


No  equal  array  of  most  excellent  and  Imperatively 
needed  qualities  can  be  found  In  any  other  Grain 
Drill.  Positive  and  accurate  In  its  change  of  quan¬ 
tity.  The  moat  uniform  and  continuous  distributor 

I  of  Fertilizers.  Light  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 
work.  All  material  used  In  Its  manufacture  first 
quality.  The  only  drill  with  core  continuous  solid 
steel  Axle.  Manufactured  by  the 

Oldest  Drill  House  in  America. 

and  by  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  busl 
ness.  Finished  with  care  and  tastefully  painted,  It 
stands  tn-duy  where  for  thirty  years  our  goods  have 
stood:  First  tn  merit ;  First  In  quality  of  manufacture 
lealers  wherever  Introduced.  Send  for  circular.  Exarn- 

NT)  OUIi  W  AKKANTT  COVKRS  IT  ALL  AddPCSB 

G-en’l  Agent,  Maceclon,  N.  A . 


LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL 


High  wheels,  wide  tires,  and  a  perfect  continuous 
force  feed  that  Is  warranted  to  sow  accurately 
either  fast  or  slow.  ,  . 

The  implements  of  our  manufacture  are  made  of  the 
Best  Materials,  put  together  honestly,  and  finished 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  „ 

We  sell  on  liberal  warranty,  and  Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction  under  all  proper  conditions.  Agents  wanted 
in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  circulars.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 
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J.,  II.  TV ,  Novi ,  Mich.  Where  could  I  get 
a  setting  of  Transylvania  hens’  eggs,  and  at 
what  price  ? 

Ans. — You  could  probably  procure  them 
from  Europe  through  the  Fanciers’  Agency, 
Cortland t  St.,  N.  Y.  We  know  of  none  in 
this  country. 

H.  H.  13. ,  Huntingdon,  Conn.— What  is  the 
best  breed  of  poultry  if  or  egg  production 
while  confined  in  a  yard? 

Ans.— The  Black  Hamburg,  if  eggs  alone 
are  considered.  Two  other  queries  are  an¬ 
swered  also  where  in  1 1  Querist  ”  of  this  issue. 

J.  IL,  Mechanics!) Ule,  N.  Y.,  Will  a  dust¬ 
ing  of  air-slaked  lime  be  a  remedy  for  rose- 
bugs  on  grape-vines;  if  not  what  will  get 
rid  of  them? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  lime  will  do  any 
good.  Hand-picking  is  all  we  can  suggest. 

W.  1\,  Rhea's  Mill,  Ark.,  sends  for  name 
a  specimen  of  grass  that  grows  thickly  in  his 
fields  and  garden. 

Ans.  —  Eragrostis  poseoides,  var.  mega- 
stachia.  Strong-scented  or  Pungent  Meadow 
Grass.  Cattle  do  not  relish  it. 

A.  V.  B.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y„  Where  can  I 
get  the  “Easy  Lawn  Mower  ?” 

Ans. — It  is  made  by  Blair  &  Fish,  Spring- 
field,  Ma,ss. 

J.  A.  F.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Where  can 
Rice  Corn  be  obtained  i 
Ans. — Any  large  seedsman  should  be  able 
to  supply  it. 

G.  II.  II. ,  Austin,  Texas.  From  whom  can 
I  get  whale-oil  soap? 

Ans. — From  any  seedsman  and  from  most 
druggists. 

J.  R.  Try  the  Sharpless.  Vigor  in  a  straw¬ 
berry  plant  is  bull’  a  crop. 

A.  C.  D.  The  Hales  of  Glastonbury,  Conn, 
are  the  introducers  of  the  Souhegau  Rasp¬ 
berry. 

I.  M.  C.  Downing’s  Ever- bearing  Mulberry 
is  for  sale  by  all  misery  men.  The  color  of  the 
fruit  is  black  and  of  the  best  quality. 

M.  C.  J).,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  We  have  tried 
the  Albiou  Spring  Tooth  Sulky,  and  find  it  a 
grand  implement.  Two  of  the  springs  may  be 
removed  without  trouble  for  corn  cultivation. 
See  advertisement.  The  New  York  Seed  Drill 
also  advertised,  we  are  now  testing.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular. 


Invented  and  patented  by 

E,  G,  MATTHEWS 


Price  $12,  Boxed, 


With  patent  Combination  Metal 
Dial  that  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  or  rust. 


SEND  FOR  FULL  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  CIRCULAR. 


Manufactured  solely  by 

THE  HIGGANUM  MTG  CORPORATION,  Higgamim,  Conn.,  D.  S.  A 


GREATLY  IMPROVED.  In 
daily  use  In  over  15, WX)  dai¬ 
ries  and  factories.  The  Pi- 
on  mots  and  the  Standard. 
They  have  no  equal.  Made 
lu  four  styles,  ten  sixes  each 
Skim  automatically,  with 
or  wlthou  t  rinsing  the  cans. 
Four  gold  medals  and  6 sil¬ 
ver  medal*  for  superiority. 
Also  Davis  Swing  Churns, 
Butter  Workers,  Printers, 
&o.  Send  postal  for  circu¬ 
lars  giving  facts,  figures 

_  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

force  feed  fertilizer 


L'  c« 

re.,  tic  wring. 


ATTACHMENT. 

Distributes  all  kinds  of  grain  Evenly  &  Accurately. 

Drills  Corn  evenly  lor  Ifield  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasclag  or  clogging.  Amount 
sown  regulated  by  gear. 

ICO  G-UHSS-WOR.K  1 

Send  for  Circular  to  EMPIRE  DRILL  CO., 

Box  I,  Shorisvllle,  N.  Y 


DO  NOT  SEND  YOI  B  MILK  to  the  factory, 

or  buy  any  cans  or  pans  uulil  you  have  written 
for  circulars,  aud  lull  Informat  ion  of 

TOE  FERGUSON  BUREAU 


Mitchell*  .Lewis  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  US.  A 


It  sui  passc-s  all  other  systems  In  quantity  and  quality 
of  butter.  In  ease  and  cleanliness  of  working;  is 
endorsed  by  the  best  dairy  authorities,  tor  circu¬ 


lars,  price  fists,  anu  valuable  Information  address 

The  FERGUSON  Alfg.  Co.,  Burlington,  \U 
******************* 


the  union  horse-power. 

WITH  LEVEL  TREAD 


Largest  truck  (7 in.)  wheels 
No  Rode,  fttulCbilleil  Bearing* 
Guaranteed  to  produce 
more  power  with  lex*  ele¬ 
vation  than  any  other. 

Also  muiufuotarer*  of  the 

pmira  TAMQSIET  MILL, 
Climax  Feed  Cutters, 
TES23E2S3,  CLEANSES, &o. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PERFECT 


Communications  Rkckivkd  for  the  Wkkk  Ending 
Saturday,  May  6, 1882. 

W.  H.  Page,  thanks  for  potatoes.— A.  B,  A.— J.  H.  W. 

R.  A.  N . —  II.  J.  H.-.I.  P.-E.  N.-C.  A.  C.-E.  C.-J.  A.  S. 
— R.  R.— 0,  W.  ,1.  -J.  S.-K.  K.-W.  J.  CL-E.  W.  W.-C. 
D.  O.— A.  J.  SV\— C.  A.  McC.  We  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  your  suggestion  as  to  working  corn  —Mrs.  M. 

C. -W.R  U-O.  G.  G.-A.  J.  C.-W.  G,  S.-K.  H.  I.-M. 
W.  S.-W,  IS.  V.-A.  M.  W.-A.  J.  C.-W.  A.  T.— W.  13. 
D  -D.  H.  A.  L.  W.  S.-E.  O.  T.— J.  B.-E.  R.  B.-A.  K 

S. , thanks—  C.  D.  Z.— W.  F.,  thauks.-O.  A.— B.  C.  D.— 
H.  P.  Cs— W.  H.  R.-L.  1C.  T.-F.  D.  0—  0.  C.  lb— ' T.  L. 
—It.  and  H.— J,  S.  W.— D.  Pettigrew,  thanks.— G.  D.— 
H.  D.  P.-J,  B,  L.-H.  A.  W.  w.  A.  H.  ^-Subscriber  - 
A  M.  B.— E.  W.  S.— S.  S.  O.— D.  H.  F.  Specimens  of 
wheat  and  Blue  Grass  received;  thanks.—  N.  F.— W 

D.  H.-C.  C.  P.,  Jr.— E.  S.  M.— E.  B  — J.  S.— H.  R.-W. 
F.-W.  S.  P.-R.  B.,  Jr.— D.  B.-W.  W.  P.-A.  A.  H. 


manufacturers  OF 


In  order  to  put  the  Perfect  Hog 
Ringer  lu  the  bunds  of  every  Hog 
Grower  In  the  country,  we  offer 
for  a  brief  time  to  send  one  King 
er  aud  Fifty  Kings  Free  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cents  to  puy  postage. 

Postage  Stumps  received.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  manufacturers. 

J.  II.  BROWN  &  CO., 
Ottawa,  111. 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 


a  week  In  y  our  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


ranted  best  sold  :  10  new,  no  two  alike,  Chro- 
mo  Visiting  Cards,  name  on,  10  ots.  Agents 
wanted.  L.  Jonks  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


rw  PER  WEEK  can  bo  made  In  any  looalit; 
IF  Something  entirely  new  for  agents.  $5  out! 
G.  W.  INGRAHAM  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


iTIANDSOJCE  CHROMO  CARDS,  New  A  ArtlstU 
|,leslgna,narae  Oli.ln  case  lOo.  Acknowledged  best  sold, 


SAMPLE  CARDS,  ALL  New,  name  on  10c.  Agts 
Outfit  to.  CARD  WORKS  Birmingham,  Ct 


Album  of  Samples  25c.  F. W.  Austin,  Fair  Havea  Conn, 
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Conducted  by 

XLBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  13.  1882. 

Personal  correspondence  of  a  pressing  nature  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co., 
New  Jersey,  for  the  present  season  and  until  further 
notice 

- ♦  •  ♦ 

Of  tlie  76  Senators  in  Congress  57  are 
lawyers  and  one  is  a  farmer,  and  of  the 
293  Representatives  and  Delegates  197 
are  lawyera  and  11  are  farmers.  Thus 
out  of  369  Congressmen  251,  or  over  two- 
thirds,  belong  to  the  profession  of  law, 
and  a  paltry  dozen  to  the  profession  of 
agriculture.  As  regards  the  importance 
of  the  two  vocations  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  or  the  numbers  engaged  in  them, 
which  deserves  the  larger  representation  ? 


It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  grape  vine 
can  he  grafted  as  easily  as  the  apple  or 
pear — only  the  method  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Grafting  below  the  ground 
or  just  above  it  and  covering  first  with  a 
flower-pot,  tin  can  or  something  of  the 
kind  and  then  with  foil,  is  not  a  method 
which  grape  growers  can  afford  to  ado  t. 
We  have  been  making  some  careful  ex¬ 
periments  in  this  matter  of  gracing  grapes, 
which,  should  anything  come  out  of  them, 
we  shall  gladly  place  before  our  readers. 


We  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake  to  plant 
Lima  Beans  two  inches  deep,  as  most  books 
and  writings  instruct  us  to  do.  The  Limas 
love  warmth  and  it  is  therefore  worse 
than  useless  to  plant  them  either  while 
there  is  danger  of  frosts  or  deep  in  the 
ground,  which  excludes  them  from  the 
first  warmth  of  the  soil  and  induces  many 
to  rot.  One  inch  is  deep  enough.  Plant 
the  eyes  down  and  four  about  each  stake, 
making  the  four  points  of  a  square.  Let 
the  stakes  be  set  firmly ,  using  a  crowbar 
for  the  purpose,  four  feet  apart  each  way. 
Spread  a  small  forkful  of  fine  manure  in 
each  hill  and  cover  with  soil.  Then  plant 
the  beans,  as  we  have  said,  one  inch  deep 
and  no  more. 


The  earliest  shipment  of  new  wheat 
that  ever  reached  St.  Louis  arrived  there 
on  Saturday  April  29,  from  Johnson  Co., 
Arkansas,  and  sold  for  $4.50  per  bushel; 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  there.  There 
were  100  sacks.  It  was  a  little  damp, 
but  plump  and  bright,  and  was  just  one 
month  ahead  of  any  new  wheat  that  ever 
reached  that  place.  Here  in  New  York 
new  wheat  was  shown  on  ’Change  on 
Tuesday  May  2.  It  was  harvested  in 
Georgia  on  April  17  and  thrashed  on 
April  21.  The  kernels  were  of  good 
quality.  Although  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  notably  in  the  extreme  North¬ 
west,  the  season  is  very  backward  in 
spite  of  the  very  mild  Winter,  yet  in 
most  sections  it  is  fully  abreast  or  ahead 
of  the  average. 


Last  Year's  Meat  Exports. — Last 
year  the  exports  of  fresh  beef  from  this 
country  advanced  to  63,000,000  pounds, 
as  against  61,000,000  pounds  in  1880,  and 
44,000,000  pounds  in  1869.  The  total 
value  of  last  year’s  exports  was  nearly 
$6,000,000,  showing  that  the  average  was 
a  trifle  less  than  10c.  per  pound.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  exports  of  salt  beef  de¬ 
clined  from  83,000,000  pounds  in  1880, 
to  28,000,000  pounds  in  1881.  In  bacon 
and  ham,  too,  there  was  a  falling  off 
from  513,000,000  pounds  in  ’80  to 
491,000,000  pounds  in  ’81 ;  but  owing  to 
the  higher  price  last  year  the  aggregate 
value  of  our  exports  war  $74,000,000 
against  $61,000,000  in  1880.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  last  year  our  exports  of 
bacon  and  ham  averaged  a  trifle  unaer  seven 
cents  per  pound.  Of  live  beef  we  exported  to 
the  value  of  $16,000,000  represented  by 
448,000  head  against  500,000  head  in  1880. 
Last  year  therefore  our  exports  of  beef 
cattle  of  all  kinds  averaged  8,035  a  week 
and  $35.71  per  head.  Of  the  $16,000,000 
worth  exported,  $6,000,000  left  this  port. 


A  FUNNY  COINCIDENCE.  “  BESSARA¬ 
BIA  SEED  CORN.” 


this  note  with  a  small  package  of  corn  as 
a  present  to  be  tested  in  the  Rural 
Grounds.  I  have  raised  it  on  my  farm 
for  the  last  twelve  years  in  succession,  and 
it  has  always  matured  when  other  corn 
matured.  Last  year  it  was  planted  on 
the  20th  of  May  and  matured  perfectly  in 
100  days.  You  will  find  this  corn  to  be 
a  little  mixed.  *  *  +  That  I  send 

you  was  shelled  from  30  ears — all  choice 
ones.  I  am  also  sending  a  package  from 
the  Bame  ears  to  a  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Fowler, 
No.  742  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.” 

As  we  had  on  hand  a  package  of  the 
“  Bessarabia  Seed  Corn," — the  great 
“Imperial  Corn  of  Russia” — we  compared 
the  two  samples  and  found  them  so  near¬ 
ly  alike  that  the  grains  of  one  could  not 
be  determined  from  those  of  the  other, 
both  being  mixed  together.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Fowler  was  impressed  by  the  similar¬ 
ity  when  he  examined  the  package  from 
our  Illinois  correspondent.  They  are  so 
nearly  alike,  indeed,  that,  should  Mr. 
Fowler  sell  all  of  Ins  “  limited  quantity” 
of  the  real,  genuine  “  Bessarabia,”  we 
think  he  would  please  his  patrons  just  as 
well  as  by  substituting  the  Illinois  corn. 


FLAX  CULTIVATION. 


As  our  population  and  our  national 
wealth  increase,  there  are  new  and  urgent 
demands  for  fabrics  superior  to  cotton 
and  wool  in  strength  and  cheap  enough 
for  general  use.  According  to  the  Statis¬ 
tician  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  importation  of  flax  products  costs, 
with  duties  thereon,  the  sum  of  $20,000,- 
000  per  annum.  Instead  of  t  his  importa¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  should  export  an 
equal  amount,  and  yet,  what  are  we  doing  ? 
With  a  present  demand  for  35,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  bagging  we  are  throwing 
away  or  burning  up  flax  fiber  enough  to 
supply  that  demand.  This  is  not  good 
economy  ! 

There  are  two  reasons  at  least  why  flax 
raising  has  not  been  made  more  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States.  Tn  the  first 
place,  there  has  been  no  market  where  the 
fiber  could  be  disposed  of  in  large  quantity ; 
hence  no  dealer  has  considered  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  make  it  a  specialty.  Again,  a  ms jn- 
rity  of  the  farmers  of  West  and  Middle 
States  have  not  been  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  proper  methods  of  cultivating 
flax  for  fiber,  its  cultivation  thus  far  hav¬ 
ing  been  mostly  for  seed  production.  In 
a  recent  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Koelkenbeck,  of  Chicago,  has  pointed  out 
one  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  He 
recommends  the  organization  of  a  com¬ 
pany  which  shall  import  and  supply  the 
farmer  with  the  purest  foreign  flax  seed, 
or  shall  furnish  him  the  American  seed,  at 
a  minimum  profit.  The  use  of  pure  seed 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
since  much  that  has  been  sown  heretofore 
has  been  mixed  with  noxious  weeds  find 
the  flax  crop  cut  short  in  growth.  Mills 
for  the  preparation  of  the  flax  fiber  for 
market  should  also  be  erected  at  conve¬ 
nient  points,  and  when  thus  prepared  a 
market  for  it  should  be  made  either  at 
home  or  in  foreign  countries.  This  would 
insure  greater  attention  to  this  really  profit¬ 
able  industry  on  the  part  of  the  farming 
community.  While  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  home  demand,  instituted  either 
by  American  or  foreign  capital,  would  be 
sufficient  for  all  the  fiber  produced  for 
some  time  to  come,  still  Great  Britain 
would  furnish  a  ready  market  for  our  sur¬ 
plus  production.  At  present  her  annual 
imports  from  Russia,  Belgium,  Germany 
and  Holland  are  over  100,000  tons,  valued 
at  $22,700,000,  and  yet  the  demand  is  not 
fully  supplied. 

The  area  annually  devoted  to  flax  cul¬ 
ture  (chiefly  tor  seed)  in  the  Western 
States,  may  be  generally  estimated  at 
1,100,000  acres;  and  taking  as  a  basis  the 
production  of  flax  in  Russia,  where  the 
yield  per  acre  is  lowest  of  any  European 
country,  we  should  produce  annually,  at 
least,  125,000  tons  of  flax  fiber  worth  $25,- 
000,000,  and  with  careful  cultivation  the 
yield  could  be  still  more  increased. 


antiseptic  shall  turn  out  true,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  overestimate  the  revolution  its 
use  will  bring  about  in  feeding  the  world. 
Mutton  is  worth  two  cents  a  pound  in 
Australia,  and  less  than  that  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  Beef  is  worth  fourernts  a  pound  in 
Texas  and  half  that,  price  on  the  llanos  of 
South  America.  By  the  new  process  it  is 
said  that  Devonshire  cream  has  been  de¬ 
livered  at  Zanzibar  as  fresh  as  when  it 
left  the  English  dairy,  and  that  meat  has 
been  preserved  for  months  even  in  the 
tropics ;  why  then  could  not  the  mutton 
of  the  antipodes  and  the  beef  of  the 
pampas  feed  the  dcniz>  ns  of  London  or 
New  York — if  the  marvelous  reports  of  the 
new  discovery  shall  prove  correct  ?  Tn  such 
a  case  of  course  the  prices  will  rise 
greatly  in  those  out-of-the-way  places, 
but  they  will  certainly  fall  greatly  in 
the  thickly  settled  world.  Even  the  do¬ 
mestic  economy  of  every  household 
throughout  the  civilized  world  will 
be  affected  by  boroglyceride.  Refrige¬ 
rators  will  be  no  longer  needed  ;  the 
farmer  can  kill  his  sheep  or  even  steer  and 
by  the  use  of  this  wonderful  compound 
preserve  the  whole  of  it  for  his  own  use. 
The  Ru  :  mermilk  can  be  kept  for  Winter 
use,  uncondensed.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
will  be  fresh  the  year  round.  “The 
harvest  of  the.  sea"  can  be  eaten  cheap 
and  fresh  in  the  sultriest  weather  in  the 
remotest  inland  district.  Moreover,  the 
revolution  will  not  be  confined  to  house¬ 
hold  economics — it  will  affect  great  na¬ 
tional  issues.  Brought  into  competition 
with  the  much  cheaper  products  of  new 
countries,  the  farmers  of  the  Old  World 
will  be  unable  to  pay  rents,  and  the  death 
blow  will  be  given  to  the  preseut  land 
system,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  British  and 
most  other  aristocracies  are  founded  on 
the  present  land  system,  and  in  monarch¬ 
ical  countries  the  present  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  are  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  aristocracies,  so  that  from  a  change  in 
the  land  system  a  change  must  follow 
both  in  the  aristocracies  and  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  What  a  marvelous  sequence  of 
possibilities  from  so  apparently  small  a 
d;=cnvery — if  what  is  said  of  the  discovery 
t  true! 


ORGANIZED  EMIGRATION. 


A  NEW  FOOD  PRESERVATIVE. 


One  of  our  friends  in  Illinois — for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons  we  do  not  give  the  aidress 
more  definitely — in  the  course  of  a  letter 
states  as  follows  :  “I  will  accompany 


In  a  late  communication  to  the  London 
Society  of  Arts,  Professor  Barff  has  de¬ 
scribed  a  new  antiseptic  compound  which 
will  keep  food  perfectly  sound  and  sweet 
for  mont  hs.  It  is  formed  by  heating  boracic 
acid  with  glycerine,  the  chemical  formula 
being  BO3  Cg  H5  and  the  name  boro¬ 
glyceride.  Several  lengthy  experiments 
have  been  made  to  test  its  preservative 
effects  on  various  kinds  of  food,  both  solid 
and  liquid,  and  the  results  are  said  to 
have  been  uniformly  highly  satisfactory. 
Better  still  for  its  general  introduction,  it 
is  reported  that  it  can  be  produced  at  a 
price  which  will  place  it  within  reach  of 
all.  If  what  is  confidently  said  of  this  new 


From  English  papers  we  learn  that  a 
considerable  number  of  municipalities  in 
Great  Britain,  a*  well  as  some  philanthro¬ 
pic  associations,  are  forming  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  unemployed 
workmen  to  America  and  the  British  Colo¬ 
nies  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  many  cases  it  is 
proposed  to  form  colonies,  and  in  nearly 
all  it  is  expected  that  the  emigrant  will 
repay  the  whole  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  his  expenses.  Judging  by  the 
prospectuses,  this,  at  first  sight  seems  an 
easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  paupers  and  of 
transporting  labor  from  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  it  to  where  there  is  not  enough 
of  it — of  bringing  together  supply  and 
demand.  It  is  said  that  at  an  expense  of 
$40  or  $50,  a  half-starved  laborer  can  be 
transported  from  the  slums  of  London, 
where  he  can’t  get  50  cents  a  day,  to  the 
prairies  of  Manitoba,  where  he  can  get 
$3  to  $4  a  day.  The  municipalities  who 
expect  to  get  back  any  of  their  outlay  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  disappointed;  for  expe¬ 
rience  has  amply  shown  that  if  the  immi¬ 
grant  is  speedily  successful,  he  is,  as  a 
rule,  very  forgetful  of  6ueh  obligation, 
and  if  he  is  not  speedily  successful,  he  is 
sure  to  forget  all  about  it  before  he  is  rich 
enough  to  consider  himself  able  to  pay  it. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the 
Italians  and.  Chinese,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  are  brought  hither  on  specula¬ 
tion  by  others,  who  pay  their  way,  and 
overcharge  enormously  for  their  outlay. 

The  class  who  get  $8  and  $4  a  day  in 
the  Far  Northwest,  too,  are  not  ordinary 
workmen,  but  the  pick  of  the  most  active, 
vigorous  and  enterprising  youth  of  Canada 
and  “  The  States, "and  even  these  get  such 
wages  only  in  the  busiest  season,  while  for 
nearly  half  the  year  little  is  earned  during 
the  dreary  period  of  snow  «nd  flood.  The 
bulk  of  the  shiftless  emigrants  sent  out  by 
charity  or  municipal  thrift  would  soon  sink 
to  the  bottom  in  such  a  society,  in  which 
every  man  strains  muscle  and  brain  to  the 
utmost,  to  overcome  the  hardships  insepa¬ 
rable  from  pioneer  life  Theoretically,  the 
establishment  of  immigrant  colonies  has 
1000  points  in  its  favor;  practically,  ex¬ 
perience  has  Bhown  that  999  of  them 
“won’t  work.”  Dissatisfaction,  discour¬ 
agement  and  wrangling  are  sure,  ere  long, 
to  cause  the  disintegration  of  such  socie¬ 
ties,  except,  perhaps,  when  they  are  held 
together  by  some  religious  bond.  Canvas 
all  the  immigrants  who  annually  reach 
this  or  any  other  country,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year,  and  the  probability  ia  strong 


that  the  majority  of  them  will  express  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  results  of  their  change 
of  abode.  Even  now,  while  the  immigrant 
tide  is  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
10,000  a  week,  the  Russian  and  other 
foreign  consuls  at  this  and  other  Atlantic 
ports,  are  “plagued  to  death”  by  penni¬ 
less  compatriots  who  beg  and  supplicate 
them  to  seud  them  home,  despairing  of 
success  here,  after  a  few  weeks  or  months 
of  shiftless  efforts.  The  class  of  men  sent 
abroad  at  other  people’s  expense  will,  as 
a  rule,  become  abroad  what  they  were  at 
home — a  thriftleis,  spiritless,  helpless  nui¬ 
sance. 


BREVITIES. 


Secretary  Chamberlain’s  article  under 
“  The  Truth  About  It”  will  please  the  candid 
reader  immensely. 

Hunoarian  Grass  is  too  much  praised  as 
to  its  drought  resisting  powers.  Those  who 
sow  this  seed  as  a  late  soiling  crop  for  the 
first  time  will  find  themselves  disappointed, 
should  a  very  dry  spell  follow. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  proposition  made  to  the  Rural 
Horticultural  Club  by  Mr.  Goff,  Horticulturist 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  We  trust  that  parents  will  en¬ 
courage  their  children  to  aid  in  the  work 
proposed. 

In  January  and  February  $21,565  worth  of 
European  cabbages  were  landed  at  this  port 
on  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent 
amounted  to  $2  156  50.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  there  were  also  imported 
here  241,363  bushels  of  beans,  valued  at  $386.- 
209,  the*1  duty”  from  which  at  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  amounted  to  $58,620.90,  so  that  the 
Government  received  $40,777.40  from  these  two 
little  items  alone.  Raurlcmut  to  the  value  of 
$61,598,  was  also  import  ed,  duty  free.  Consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  these  commodities  w  ere  also 
imported  at  Portland,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
ntid  Baltimore.  While  these  importations 
have  prevented  an  exhorbitant  riBe  in  prices  at 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  have  materially 
raised  prices  on  the  other  side,  thus  benefiting 
the  consumer  here  and  the  producer  there. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  American  inventive  in¬ 
genuity— a  telegram  from  Havana  has  just 
announced  that  the  government  of  the  Island 
of  Guadaloupe  offers  a  premium  of  100,000 
francs  (somewhat  over  $19,000)  to  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  a  process  for  extracting  from  sugar-cane 
IS  per  cent  of  Its  weight  of  sugar  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  yield.  That  such  a  process  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  laborious  experiment  or  hit  upon 
by  lucky  chance  within  the  next  decade  is 
pretty  certain,  and  should  any  of  our  readers 
be  the  fortunate  “  inventor,”  the  offered  $19,- 
000  will  be  a  small  item  in  his  profits,  for  by 
patenting  the  invention  in  this  and  foreign 
sugar- producing  countries,  be  could  easily  ob¬ 
tain  a  larger  income  than  that  every  year. 
To  know  definitely  what  is  wanted,  is  the 
main  step  towards  securing  it. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  Illinois  are 
about  to  suffer  a  loss  by  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Cyrus  Thomas  as  Entomologist  of 
that  State,  in  order  to  accept  a  position  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed  in  Washington, 
The  resignation,  we  learn,  Is  to  date  from  the 
first  of  next  July.  Professor  Thomas's  annu¬ 
al  entomological  reports  have  been  full  of  the 
results  of  intelligent  research  and  honest  work, 
expressed  in  lucid  style,  which  has  made  them 
practically  useful  to  every  farmer  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  one.  He  has  also  liberally 
contributed  from  his  great  stores  of  entomolog¬ 
ical  information  to  tho  farmers  of  the  whole 
country  through  the  agricultural  press,  as  our 
readers  aro  aware  from  his  numerous  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  columns.  A  cultured,  earnest, 
honorable  gentleman,  he  carries  with  him  to 
his  new  field  of  labor  the  best  wishes  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  friends  throughout  the  country, 
among  whom  we  are  certainly  enrolled.  In 
deciding  upon  a  successor  to  him  as  State  En¬ 
tomologist,  we  trust  that  due  consideration 
will  be  accorded  to  the  merits  and  fitness  of 
Professor  G.  H.  French,  who  1ms  already  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  duties  of  the 
position 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  beef  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  last  week,  an  unusually  large  number  of 
cattle  arrived  here  last  Monday.  During  the 
week  ending  with  the  previous  Saturday 
(April  29)  only  11.242  head  had  arrived  at 
the  two  cattle  yards;  whereas  on  Monday 
alone  the  arrivals  reached  5,951  head,  or  nearly 
half  the  total  of  the  entire  previous  week.  A 
large  number  of  Western  cattle  intended  for 
Philadelphia  were  pushed  ahead  to  this  point. 
Even  in  this  market,  in  which  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  home  consumption  for  about  2,000, - 
000  mouths  in  this  place  and  the  neighboring 
cities  which  serve  as  lodging-places  for  New 
Y  ork  business  men  and  their  families,  and  also 
a  large  export  demand,  this  great  inrush 
caused  a  fall  in  prices  of  dressed  meat  from 
50c.  to  $1  per  100 lbs,,  say,  from  13Kc.  to  12>^e. 
per  lb.  The  same  quality  of  beef  was  whole¬ 
saling  a  year  ago  at  nine  cents  per  pound. 
A  good  many  losses  are  yearly  incurred  by 
farmers  all  over  the  country  from  occurren¬ 
ces  of  this  sort.  The  announcement  goes 
abroad  that  some  particular  commodity  is 
scarce  in  some  village,  town  or  city,  and 
consequently  that  the  price  for  it  is  high. 
As  soon  as  possible  the  tributary  country 
hurries  forward  the  high-priced  article  from 
all  sides;  the  market  it  soon  overstocked  and 
instead  of  getting  unusually  high  figures  the 
sellers  must  often  rest  content  with  very  low 
prices.  The  smaller  the  town,  of  course,  the 
more  easily  is  the  market  overstocked,  and 
the  greater  the  tumble  in  prices.  In  large 
pl&ces  like  New  York ,  01  ie  can  al  ways  get  rid  of 
a  staple  commodity  at  prices  a  mere  trifle  be¬ 
low  the  regular  rates,  but  in  small  places  if 
the  supply  is  much  greater  than  tho  demand, 
the  goods  can  sometimes  scarcely  be  “given 
away.  ”  It  would  often  be  money  in  the  pockets 
of  our  friends  to  remember  this  law  of  trade. 
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WOODLAND  LAWNS. 

- 1  • 

S.  PARSONS,  JR. 


The  meauiug  of  the  term  lawn,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  an  artificially 
constructed  pleasure  ground  about  the  house. 
The  cultivated  grounds  of  a  certain  character 
are  called  glades  and  meadows,  but  hardly 
lawns,  although  doubtless  we  find  in  corners 
and  outskirts  of  woods  what  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  if  described  aright,  as  genuine,  artis¬ 
tic  lawns  wrought  by  the  uutrammoled  hand 
of  Nature’s  self. 

So  far  from  any  such  idea  governing  the 
ordinary  mind,  however,  the  common  type  of 
lawn  must  apparently  be,  not  only  in  reality 
artificial,  but  most  evidently  and  prominently 
artificial.  There  must,  to  suit  the  average 
man,  be  level  surfaces,  nicely  trimmed  trees 
and  a  display  of  expense  and  prettiness  and 
sham  elegance  that  is  not  even  symmetrical  and 
geometrical  in  design,  and  yet  is  far  enough 
removed  from  the  lovely  naturalness  of  the 
woodland  glade  or  undulating  meadow.  In 
short,  people  generally  recognize  no  governing 
principle  whatever  in  constructing  a  lawn. 
To  possess  good  roads  and  good  turf  is  about 
the  extent  of  any  clearly  defined  principle  of 
the  kind  they  may  have.  That  lawn-making 
implies  a  definite  artistic  design,  a  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of,  and  improving  on,  existing  natu¬ 
ral  advantages  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  them.  But  the  natural  advantages  alone 
are  never  sufficient.  One  would  not  care  to 
build  a  homestead  directly  in  the  midst  of  a 
primeval  forest,  yet  the  glade  and  the  mea¬ 
dow  and  the  outskirts  of  woodland  remain, 
nevertheless,  the  only  true  type  and  source 
from  which  lawn-  planting  theories  can  1)6  de¬ 
rived.  The  lawn-plauter  may  not  and  should 
not  undertake  to  exactly  reproduce  nature  in 
every  detail,  yet,  none  the  Jess,  must  he  exer¬ 
cise  “  an  art  which  does  mend  nature,  but  the 
art  itself  is  nature.” 

This  brings  me  to  the  definite  consideration 
of  my  subject.  The  dwelling-house  is  often, 
and  should  be  more  often,  erected  within  the 
compass  of  a  bit  of  natural  woodlaud.  The 
temptation  to  utilize  the  presence  of  fine  na¬ 
tive  trees  for  the  purposes  of  shade  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  cold  wind  as  well  as  for  orna¬ 
ment,  very  properly  offers  great  attractions. 
The  question  then  is,  with  your  woodland 
all  about  you,  how  is  the  lawn  to  be  made  ? 
Most  people  look  at  their  groves  thus  situated 
as  sacred,  or  if  they  cut,  they  cut  tentatively 
here  and  there  without  either  bold  or  careful 
method  and  the  result  is  dark,  gloomy  sur¬ 
roundings,  numerous  dead  leaves,  and  dreary, 
sombre  days.  The  first  thing  to  do,  of  course, 
is  to  look  for  a  key-note,  as  it  were,  of  the 
proposed  lawn,  the  very  best  and  noblest  tree 
trunk  of  them  all,  for  mere  excellent  foliage 
is  nothing  without  an  interesting  stem.  This 
best  tree  specimen — or  specimens,  for  there 
may  be  more  than  one — once  found,  the  next 
step  is  to  work  from  the  key-note  or  rallying 
point  outward  by  cutting  down  even  excellent 
tress  and  shrubs  in  order  to  let  in  the  blessed 
light  of  heaven  and  free  the  monarchs  of  the 
lawn  from  darkening,  crowding  and  dwarf¬ 
ing  influences.  Look  out  in  selecting  the  site 
for  the  house  that  such  a  specimen  as  is  shown 
in  the  foreground  of  the  illustration  (Fig.  142) 
does  not  huppen  to  come  directly  in  front  of 
and  close  to  the  house,  rendering  it  necessary 
to  decide  whether  to  save  the  tree  and  darken 
the  house  or  to  brighten  the  house  and  destroy 
the  tree.  Should  you  be  caught  on  the  horns 
of  such  a  dilemma,  1  think  it  would  be  right 
to  choose  the  lesser  evil  and  take  down  the 
tree.  Sunlight  is  too  precious  both  for  health 
and  eu  joy  ment  to  be  exchanged  for  the  very 
noblest  tree  that  ever  spread  abroad  majestic 
boughs.  I  say,  this,  though  fully  impressed 
with  the  unsurpassed  {esthetic  value  of  one 
such  tree,  whether  it  be  a  smooth-branched, 
elegant,  glossy-leaved  hickory,  rugged,  grand 
old  oak,  or  perfect  beech  with  carved  and 
sculptured  stem  and  boughs  and  strangely 
pleasant  shape  of  foliage. 

But  we  will  assume  that  the  house  is  placed 
on  one  side  or  away  entirely  from  the  precious 
specimen— what  next  after  cutting  out  in¬ 
ferior  growth,  and  letting  daylight  in  around 
the  tree?  Why,  simply  to  go  on  cutting,  and 
cut  out  far  and  wide  until  a  broad  expanse 
of  glade  is  opened  in  front  of  everything. 
Here,  then,  rich,  meadow  grass  can  flourish, 
flowers  successfully  bloom  in  broad  sunlight, 
and  a  few  shrubs  aud  vinos,  contrived  to  look 
us  if  they  just  happened  there,  occupy  the 
curves  of  the  one  road  that  merely  skirts  the 
bouudury  woodland.  Nooks  and  corners  in¬ 
numerable  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
akirtiug  woods,  can  be  filled  with  shrubs  and 
hardy  wild  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  the  native 
woodland  look  be  retained  without  a  flaw. 
But  the  simple  and  imperative  demands  of  a 
lawn  require  that  the  rich  and  ample  spread 
of  open  middle  greensward,  where  breeze, 
sunlight  and  shadow  disport  themselves,  be 


left  untouched,  except  perhaps  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  some  grand  single  specimen  on  its 
outer  parts. 

Along  the  roadside  fence,  about  the  gates 
or  on  either  boundary  line  such  scenes  as  are 
depicted  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  142)  should 
be  carefully  preserved  and  underbrush  cleared 
out  to  show  in  full  relief  the  effect  of  fine  tree- 
truuks  ranged  one  behind  the  other.  Shrub¬ 
bery  may  be  planted,  or  left,  if  already  ex¬ 
isting,  as  background  along  the  boundaries 
and  about  inferior  trees,  otherwise  such 
planting  should  be  almost  hidden  in  nooks 
and  corners  and  never  in  any  case  allowed  to 
cluster  up  the  place  in  an  obtrusively  artifi¬ 
cial  manner,  nor  to  obscure  the  full  display 
of  fine  trees  and  stretch  of  greensward. 
All  these  directions  may  imply,  it  will 


be  noticed,  much  or  little  work  in  the 
way  of  planting,  just  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  they  invariably  imply  the  most  careful 
consideration  for  the  well  being  of  fine  single 
specimens  and  open  greensward.  They  imply, 
indeed,  bold  cutting,  but  they  sacrifice  the 
lesser  trees  as  the  only  way  to  secure  the 
healthy  development  and  satisfactory  display 
of  some  one  or  more  specimens  the  value  of 
which  are  priceless  on  any  lawn. 
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RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 

A  friend  told  us  a  few  days  ago  that  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of 
moles,  he  sunk  12  inch  planks  about  his  straw¬ 
berry  patch.  This  proved  to  be  effectual  as 
against  the  moles.  But  the  plants  died 
though  the  bed  was  but  two  years  old.  U  pon 
digging  them  up  to  ascertain  the  cause  it  was 
found  that  white  grubs  (larvae  of  the  May- 
Beetle)  had  destroyed  them.  We  have  ti-ore 
than  once  in  our  own  experience  bad  r  emn 
to  believe  that  moles  are  under  the  gre  nd 
what  birds  are  above,  aud  that  we  can  not 
exterminate  or  drive  them  away  without  in 
the  place  of  their  annoying  ravages  incur¬ 
ring  the  greater  iujury  effected  by  the  insects 
of  various  kinds  upon  which  they  feed . 

Of  pumpkins  the  Large  Cheese  is  the  best 
for  family  use.  The  Connecticut  Field  is  best 


for  cattle,  and  the  Improved  Mammoth  it 
best  if  we  want  to  rahe  250-pound  pumpkins. 
Probably  the  Connecticut  Field  is  the  best 
kind  to  grow  in  corn-fields . . . 

We  fiad  the  following  in  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Gazette  of  April  19 :  “A  youthful 
friend  has  put  a  few  pounds  of  Blount’s  Pro¬ 
lific  Six-eared  Corn  in  our  hands,  to  dispose  of 
for  him,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  start  a  lit¬ 
tle  for  seed.  Hi*  price  is  40  cents  per  pound 
for  shelled  corn,  and  postage.’’  A  bushel  of 
com  in  Ohio  weighs  56  pounds;  so  that  this 
com  sells  at  the  rate  of  $22.40  a  bushel! .... 

Oub  Broadway  contemporary  thinks  that 
Pyrethrum  seeds  may  fail  in  the  open  ground 
— we  mean  those  of  roseurn  or  cineranefoli  um, 
from  the  flowers  of  which  the  so-called  Per¬ 


sian  Insect  Powder  is  made.  It  also  advises 
covering  the  plants  at  the  approach  of  Win¬ 
ter  with  marsh  hay  or  other  litter  to  keep 
them  from  being  drawn  out  by  freezing  and 
thawing.  Both  suggestions  are  useless.  The 
seed  germinates  in  the  open  ground  as  readily 
as  cabbage  seed,  and  the  plants  need  no  cov¬ 
ering.  We  have  them  growing  in  sandy  and 
clayey  soils;  in  dry  and  wet  places,  and  they 

are  now  thrifty  and  well  advanced . 

Tn  £  Early  Ohio,  grown  in  the  sandy  soil 
of  L  n?  Island,  is  at  least  one  week  earlier 
than  the  Early  Rose— earlier  than  the  Beauty 
of  E  ebron.  It  is,  in  short,  the  earliest  of  any 
potato  which  is  at  the  same  time  of  good 
qualily  and  fairly  productive.  The  tubers 
are  of  medium  size — never  large  with  us;  the 
vines  low.  They  rarely  bloom.  Considering 


its  e&rliness  and  general  good  qualities,  the 
Early  Ohio,  is  not  planted  as  much  as  it  should 
be.  It  has  never  been  extensively  advertised, 
and  hence  has  had  to  work  its  own  way  to 
public  favor.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Early  Rose .... 

One  of  our  first  chemical  fertilizer  firms 
reply  as  follows  to  a  question  of  ours  sb  to 
how  much  potato  fertilizer  may  safely  be 
sown  in  the  drills  to  the  act  e,  the  pieces  of  po¬ 
tatoes  being  first  covered  with  the  soil.  “  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  the  potato  fer¬ 
tilizers  under  the  pieces  in  the  drill  and  run 
a  small  plow  or  cultivator  through  the  drill, 
if  the  drills  are  2)4  feet  apart,  then  one  ounce 
(scattered  for  2}$'  feet)  would  take  438  pounds 
to  the  acre:  1.37-100  ounce  (scattered  2}4  feet) 
wouldtake  600  pounds.  The  latter  quantity  well 
scattered  over  a  light  covering  of  soil  should 
do  no  harm,  the  smaller  quantity  (one  ounce, 
handful)  would  be  sufficient  together  with 
broadcast  application — two  to  three  bags  (200 
pounds  each)  additional  can  be  used  broad¬ 
cast.  I  believe  in  broadcasting  all  the  ma¬ 
nure  very  heavily— five  to  eight  bags  per  acre 
for  potatoes  and  none  in  the  drill.  Potato 
roots  now  tend  to  stay  in  the  drill  because 

the  manure  is  there . 

A  friend  planted  his  peas  last  Fall.  They 
have  apoeared  above  ground  as  well  as  if 

sown  two  weeks  ago . . . 

M.  W.  J.  writes  us  from  Atlanta,  Ga. : — “In 
the  Rural  of  April  1,  an  illustration  of  what 
is  called  Bermuda  Grass  is  given  ;  and  in  the 
remarks  concerning  this  grass  it  is  stated  that 


seeds  of  it  had  also  been  found,  etc.  Now  lam 
satisfied,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  very  probab  ly 
have  never  seen  a  true  specimen  of  Bermuda 
Grass,  such  as  is  generally  grown  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  illustration  given  does 
not  represent  true  Bermuda  by  a  great  deal ; 
but  it  is  evidently  a  much  coarser  and  rougher 
grass  and  appears  to  be  what  is  known  here  as 
Joint  Grass.  Bermuda  tassels  or  blooms 
something  on  the  order  of  Indian  corn,  but 
has  never  been  known  to  seed,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  only  from  roots.  It  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  public  should  know  this."  If 
our  friend  will  pull  up  roots  and  stems  of  the 
Bermuda  Grass  ani  compare  them  with  our  j 
engraving,  he  will  find  his  mistake.  We  did 
not  show  many  of  the  finer  leaves.  He  may  ' 
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After  Scott’s  Suburban  Home.— Fig.  143. 


rest  assured  we  have  made  no  mistake.  As  to 
its  seeding,  it  is  well-known  that  it  rarely  if 
ever  produces  seeds  in  this  country.  Our 
seedsmen  have  supposed  that  seeds  were  not 
procurable.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  seeds 
which  the  Rural  alluded  to  are  true.  The 
grass  is  now  two  inches  high  and  we  shall 
soon  be  enabled  to  settle  the  point  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  We  have  seen  Bermuda  Grass  near 
Augusta,  Ga.,  which  could  differ  little  from 
that  in  his  neighborhood. 

>♦» 


In  low-lying  ground  and  wet  soils  generally, 
says  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  there  is  no  plan 
equal  to  planting  potatoes  on  the  surface  and 
covering  the  sets  with  soil  obtained  from  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  which,  in  this  case,  should  be 
3)4  or  4  feet  apart.  It  is  surprising  what  fine 
crops  are  obtained  by  this  method  of  culture 
in  cold,  wet  soils. 

Good  Prospects  for  England.—”  The 
wheat  plant  and  all  grazing  crops  are  better 
established  than  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  them,”  says  the  London  Ag.  Gazette, 
“  Therefore  it  is  certain  that  unless  we  have  a 
very  bad  Summer  we  shall  have  an  average 
crop  and  if  we  are  favored  with  a  good  Sum¬ 
mer  we  shall  probably  have  the  best  crop  of 
corn  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Not  only  do  we 
refer  to  wheat,  but  barley  and  oats  also. 
Never  has  there  been  such  an  early  season, 
and  seldom  if  ever  has  there  been  so  much 
Spring  corn  above  ground  in  early  March.” 

The  Acme. — Our  own  report  of  the  imple¬ 
ment  trial  appeared  in  the  Rural  of  April  1. 
The  official  commitee  report  on  harrows 
speaks  of  the  Acme  clod-crusher  and  pulver¬ 
izing  harrow  in  a  way  that  fully  supports  the 
reports  the  Rural  hns  made  from  its  own 
trials.  It  says:  **  The  Acme,  entered  by  Nash 
&  Brother,  deserved  opportunities  which  were 
not  afforded.  Its  work  on  the  plowed  ground 
was  perfect,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  har¬ 
row  had  capacity  for  a  wider  range  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  were  not  able  to 
give  it.  We  did,  however,  subject  this  har¬ 
row  to  a  test  in  a  distant  field  of  corn  stubble 
— soil,  loam,  reasonably  free  from  stones 
and  weeds.  This  field,  it  must^be  understood, 
had  not  been  plowed.  The  purpose  in  trying 
the  harrow  under  these  conditions  was  to  as¬ 
certain  what  degree  of  usefulness  it  might 
have  in  fitting  stubble  land  for  seed  without 
the  intervention  of  the  plow.  The  soil  was 
too  wet,  nevertheless  the  work  performed  was 
of  excellent  character,  indicating  capacity 
for  this  implement  beyond  any  other  em¬ 
ployed  under  similar  conditions.” 


Joseph  Harris  says  that  barley  can  only 
be  profitably  grown  on  the  best  of  land.  If 
land  is  not  in  the  highest  condition,  oats  are 
more  profitable  than  barley.  Oats  will  do 
well  on  sod  land.  Barley  rarely  amounts  to 
anything  when  sown  on  sod  land.  On  black, 
mucky  soils,  oats  will  do  well,  but  barley  is 
almost  certain  to  fall. 

Mr.  Harris  does  not  grow  the  two-rowed 
barley.  It  is  not  as  profitable  as  the  six- 
rowed,  as  it  rarely  brings  as  much  in  market 
by  10  cents  per  bushel. 


A  farmer  used  tar  water  on  part  of  his  currant 
bushes.  These  were  not  harmed  by  the  cur¬ 
rant  worm.  The  leaves  of  the  others  were 

destroyed . Dr.  Sturtevant  says  that 

some  professor  or  other  has  cured  every  in¬ 
stance  of  yellows  in  peach  trees  by  using  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  in  excess . Mr.  Harrison, 

of  Ohio,  says  that  an  acquaintance  of  his 
found  his  trees  dying  and  carted  ashes  on  his 

orchard,  and  the  trees  recovered . .  Give 

the  cellars  a  thorough  cleaning.  Remove 
everything  that  is  decaying,  and  whitewash 

the  ceilings  and  sides . Dandelions.  Do 

you  like  them  for  greens  ? . Bear  it  in 

mind:  Blundering,  heedless,  thoughtless,  in¬ 
efficient  help  may  do  more  harm  in  a  day  to 
plants,  to  implements,  to  horses— yea,  to  one’s 
peace  of  mind— than  can  be  saved  in  a  week 

by  the  low  wages  paid  to  such  hands . 

. Burdock  roots  make  a  fair  vege¬ 
table  when  cooked,  says  Prof.  Meehan.  The 
flavor  resembles  salsify.  The  Japanese  have 
improved  the  wild  kind  till  it  has  become 

much  superior  to  the  original . Robert 

Douglas,  of  Waukegan,  HI.,  says  in  the  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Monthly,  that  he  thinks  the  ailanthns 
fills  a  place  for  the  Jersey  shore  and  the  arid 
lands  in  the  far  West,  where  no  other  tree  will 
do  as  well  or  be  as  profitable . The  In¬ 

ferences  based  on  the  ensilage  experiments 
conducted  at  the  Mich.  Ag.  Coll,  are  :  1.  En¬ 
silage  of  the  best  quality  is  an  excellent  feed 
for  milch  cows,  as  well  as  for  growing  and  fat¬ 
tening  cattle.  2.  It  is  an  admirable  and  cheap 
substitute  for  roots,  as  a  cattle  feed . 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


THE  BRIDAL  VEIL. 


ALICE  CARRY. 

Wk’ue  married  they  say,  and  you  think  you  have 
won  mo— 

Well,  take  this  white  veil  from  my  head  and  look  on 
me ; 

Sere's  matter  to  vex  you  and  matter  to  grieve  you, 
Here’s  doubt  to  distrust  you  and  faith  to  believe 
you  - 

I  am  all,  as  you  see,  common  earth,  common  dew ; 

Be  wary  and  mould  me  to  rosea,  not  rue  1 

Ah  !  shake  out  the  filmy  thing,  fold  after  fold, 

And  see  If  you  have  me  to  keep  and  to  hold— 

Look  close  on  my  heart -see  worst  of  its  sinning— 
t,  Is  not  yours  to  day  for  the  yesterday’s  winning— 
The  past  Is  not  mine  T  am  too  proud  to  borrow— 
you  must  grow  to  new  bights  if  l  love  you  to-mor. 
row. 

We’re  married  !  I’m  plighted  to  hold  up  your  praises, 
As  the  turf  at  your  feet  does  its  handful  Of  daisies ; 
That  way  Ucs  my  honor— my  pathway  of  pride. 

But,  mark  yon  if  greener  grass  grow  either  side, 
shall  know  It,  and  keeping  the  body  with  you, 

Shall  walk  In  my  spirit  with  feet  on  the  dew  ! 

We’re  married  !  Oh,  pray  that  our  love  do  not  fail ! 

I  have  wings  fastened  down  and  hlddeu  under  my 
voll ; 

They  are  subtle  as  light— you  can  never  undo  them, 
And  swift  in  their  flight— you  can  never  pursue  them, 
And  spite  of  all  clasping  and  spite  of  all  bauds, 

I  can  slip  like  a  shadow,  a  dream,  from  your  bauds. 

Nay,  call  me  not  cruel,  and  fear  not  to  take  me, 

I  am  yours  for  my  lifetime  to  be  what  you  make  me. 
To  wear  my  white  veil  fur  a  sign  or  a  cover, 

As  you  shall  be  proven  my  lord  or  my  lover  j 
A  cover  lor  peace  that  is  dead,  or  a  token 
01  bliss  that  can  never  bo  written  or  spoken. 


SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 

BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 

May-Day. 

Quite  a  merry  bustle  prevailed  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  evening  before  the  first  of  May. 
The  people  seemed  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities  for  recreation  in 
the  long  season  of  field  labor. 

The  young  folks,  especially,  were  in  their 
glory.  Those  black,  and  blue,  and  brown  eyes 
danced  so  merrily  in  their  little  heads;  and 
the  brown  feet  skipped  over  the  road  in  joy¬ 
ous  anticipation  of  the  next  day’s  festival, 
though  they  were  still  put  to  work  in  the  twi¬ 
light.  Within,  the  busy  housewives  *»  ere  tak¬ 
ing  the  last  cake  from  the  oven,  or  looking 
over  the  garments  of  her  household  for  miss¬ 
ing  buttons,  and  spreading  the  girl’s  “best" 
on  the  chair,  forestalling  delay  in  the  morning. 
The  men-folk  were  in  the  stable,  currying  the 
cattle  and  cutting  an  extra  supply  of  fodder. 
All  in  preparation  for  May  day. 

With  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  the  young 
folks  started  in  bauds  to  the  forest  for  violets 
and  May-bells  (Lilies  of  the  Valley).  Their 
gay  voices  and  laughter  echoing  through  the 
forest  awoke  the  feathered  songsters  far  and 
near.  Then  there  was  music  1  Gay,  thrilling, 
joyous  carols,  from  lark,  and  robin,  and  finch, 
with  the  deep  notes  of  the  cuckoo  and  the 
cooing  of  the  wild  dove  in  the  background, 
filled  the  air  and  welcomed  the  dawn.  As 
though  it  was  an  invisible  communion  of  the 
Creator  with  creation,  so  joyous  and  yet  so 
solemnly  grand,  was  this  sudden  awakening 
of  life  in  the  forest. 

The  young  villa, ers  did  not  seem  so  much 
impressed  by  it,  for  they  continued  their  chat¬ 
tering  with  each  other  as  they  crouched  among 
the  bushes  for  the  flowers.  But  then,  it  is 
nothing  new  to  them;  they  are  treated  to  this 
early  Spring  chorus  every  morning  on  their 
way  to  work.  For  my  part,  1  have  never 
heard  anything  like  it  in  American  forests. 

Well  supplied  with  -floral  tributes,  they 
started  for  the  nearest  town,  about  six  miles 
distant,  to  celebrate  the  festival  with  all  the 
neighboring  villagers  who  there  congregate. 
One  peculiar  feature  in  their  mode  of  walking 
in  companies,  I  adrnir ;  especially.  Instead  of 
grouping  themselves  together,  in  twos  and 
threes,  close  on  each  other’s  heels,  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  walk  abreast,  arm-in-arm,  forming 
a  single  line  across  the  broad  highway.  In 
this  neat,  orderly  manner,  they  arrive  at  the 
city  singing,  and  are  joined  by  other  villagers 
singing  also,  until  they  come  to  a  full  stop  on 
the  May  grounds,  w  here  they  disperse  to  meet 
acquaintances,  shake  hands  with  old  friends 
and  prepare  for  a  good  time. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  festival  is  held 
here  is  a  sorb  of  park,  several  squares  long 
and  only  one  square  wide,  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  deep  rushing  streams.  The  park  is 
named  ‘ 1  Malia,"  the  name  of  a  beautiful  J'rau- 
lein,  who  is  said  to  have  leaped  into  the  water 
from  the  spot  where  her  lover  expired  from 
wounds  received  in  a  duel  he  fought  for  her 
sake.  And,  indeed,  when  one  sits  there  under 
those  shady  chestnuts  and  broad-leaved  pop¬ 
lars,  listening  to  the  rustling  of  the  young 
foliage  overhead ;  the  murmurs  of  the  stream 
and  the  distant  hum  of  water-wheels;  then 


sees  the  numerous  rustic  bridges,  with  here 
and  there  a  solitary  figure  balancing  primitive 
stone  jugs  on  their  heads,  one  feels  at  once 
transported  to  the  middle  a  get ,  when  lovely 
ladies  and  noble  cavaliers  were  promenading 
in  the  moonlight  on  these  banks,  audthe  clink 
of  the  cavalier's  sword  was  heard  in  the  early 
morning  wiping  out  insults  and  defending 
honor — in  blood. 

From  these  dreams  of  the  chivalric,  warlike 
past,  one  awakens,  to  find  the  reality  no  less 
interesting.  In  the  morning,  the  city  regi¬ 
ments  come  here  to  drill ;  the  school  children, 
headed  by  the  teachers,  occasionally  prome¬ 
nade  in  the  afternoon;  and  in  the  evening, 
everybody  comes  to  witness  the  gymnastic  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  Turners,  whose  feats  of  strength 
and  agility  create  iutense  amusement. 

Besides  the  scaffolding  of  the  Turners,  they 
had  erected  swings,  May-poles,  flying  coaches, 
dancing  floors,  and  booths.  The  rustic  bridges 
bent  and  creaked  under  the  weight  of  human¬ 
ity  which  poured  in,  laughing,  singing,  and 
joggling  in  exuberant  joy.  Strains  of  music 
from  the  dancing  grounds  announced  the 
opening  of  the  festivitie  ,  and  the  motley 
crowd  separated  in  family  groups,  lovers'  cor¬ 
ners,  or  in  search  of  some  favorite  amusement. 
The  old  folks  drank  beer  and  discussed  busi¬ 
ness;  juniors  made  for  the  girls  and  the  danc¬ 
ing  floors.  Boys  climbed  the  May-pole,  to  be 
laughed  at  or  applauded  in  the  effort  to  secure 
the  cake,  w  hich  is  stuck  on  top  of  the  p6le  for 
the  best  climber,  who  then  presents  it  to  what¬ 
ever  girl  be  chooses  to  favor.  The  younger 
girls  enjoyed  the  swings,  little  ones  were  lifted 
in  flying  coaches,  while  the  organ  grinders’ 
free  concert  aud  the  jugglei’’s  open  exhibition 
attracted  the  strolling  multitude. 

Towards  noon  the  booth  restaurants  were 
crowded  with  huugry,  uoisy  customers.  Sau¬ 
sage,  cheese,  pretzels,  beer,  wine,  cider— every¬ 
thing  eatable  and  drinkable,  was  called  for, 
aud  the  kellner  was  flying  most  frantically 
among  the  guests.  The  quiet,  hard-working 
peasants  bad  suddenly  changed  into  jolly  jok¬ 
ers,  and  sentimental  lovers  who  quoted  Schil¬ 
ler  and  ate  cheese,  while  the  boisterous  little 
world  was  crowding  as  much  pleasure  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  the  only  too  short  day. 

When  the  weary  multitude  had  departed  for 
their  homes,  and  the  bright  moonlight  threw 
the  shadow-  of  some  remaining  couples  upon 
the  rippling  waters,  we  again  contrasted  the 
past  with  the  present.  Then,  the  splendid 
equipages,  the  dashing  horsemen,  the  flashing 
swords  and  the  waving  plumes.  Now%  the  gay 
peasants,  the  plain  artisan,  and  the  boisterous 
mirth.  But,  though  we  sigh  at  the  splendor 
and  romance  of  the  past,  we  rejoice  in  the 
sunken  power  of  feudalism,  the  broken  fetters 
of  vassalage,  and  the  progress  of  a  humane 
civilization,  w'hich  has  opened  these  pleasure- 
gardens  of  the  mighty  few  to  the  humble 
many.  The  actors  have  changed,  but  the 
theatre  and  the  grand  old  drama,  “  Love," 
still  retains  their  wonted  charm.  Still  the  old, 
sweet  word  is  whispered  and  sung  on  May  day 
eve  beside  the  rippling  stream.  And  we,  oh, 
we  sing: 

“  saine  out,  stars !  let  night  assemble 
Round  us  every  festal  ray ; 

Lights  that  wave  not,  lights  that  tremble, 

To  adorn  this  eve  of  May." 


Domestic  Ccotiomi} 

CONDUCTED  BV  EMILY  MAPLE 

ECHOES  FROM  EVERY-DAY  HOUSE. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

There  is  a  common  saying,  “  every  one  to 
his  taste,"  and  in  nothing  is  it  better  exempli¬ 
fied  than  in  the  varied  methods  of  cooking  to 
be  seen  in  a" Domestic  Economy " column. 
Now  comes  a  recipe  for  sandwiches  to  be  made 
of  scraped  “  uncooked1'  beef,  that  causes  all 
the  cooks  in  this  house  a  feeling  akin  to  sea¬ 
sickness.  But  there  it  is  in  printer’s  ink.  Who 
dare  dispute  it  f  Then  we  tried  the  salsify 
without  scraping,  but  could  not  relish  the 
diugy  look  of  the  article,  and  decided  that  we 
preferred  its  looks  scraped,  even  if  we  did 
lose  a  little  of  the  flavor.  No  accounting  for 
tastes!  And  people  have  such  different  ideas 
of  things  according  to  their  character  or  as¬ 
sociations.  It  is  this  dilliculty  that  presses 
hard  upon  the  editor  of  a  Domestic  column  in 
a  newspaper  that  is  read  through  such  a  vide 
range  of  country  as  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
The  present  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  States 
is  the  past  in  the  Southern,  and  while  we  are 
contriving  how  to  make  a  variety  with  the  old 
last  year’s  vegetables  and  fruits  they  are 
reveling  in  green  peas  and  the  luxuries  of  our 
July.  And  this  feeling  extends,  in  many  cases, 
to  the  entertainment  of  guests,  especially  that 
part  which  pertains  to  table  luxuries. 

Last  Autumn,  during  an  absence  from  tome, 
I  was  obliged,  unexpectedly,  to  dine  with  an 
acquaintance  who  had  not  prepared  for  guests. 
During  the  pleasant  dinner  chat  she  said,  as 
the  plates  were  being  changed  after  the  meat 


course,  “I  hope  you  are  not  like  a  lady  who 
was  out  to  dinner,  and  who  remarked  at  just 
such  a  time  as  this,  1 1  can  eat  anything— any¬ 
thing  but  rice  pudding’— and  it  so  happened 
that  was  the  only  dessert.”  I  assured  my 
hostess  I  could  eat  rice  pudding.  Yet  I  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  dilemma,  for  every  house¬ 
keeper  wishes  to  kuow  what  a  guest  prefers,  i 
and  only  close  attention  during  the  first  meal  i 
or  two  can  solve  in  any  measure  the  difficulty.  f 

I  am  writing,  of  course,  for  plain  and  simple  l 
households,  and  to  such  I  would  say,  over  and  s 
above  the  pudding,  trust  to  fruit.  Cooked  or  c 
raw,  it  is  sure  to  tempt  even  a  fastidious  pal-  t 
ate  and,  besides  being  ornamental  on  the  table, 
it  is  healthful  and  frequently  chosen  by  many  , 

in  preference  to  pudding  or  pie.  i 


HOUSE-CLEANING  NOTES.  1 

ADELINE  E.  STORY.  1 

_  j 

We  last  year  used  alabastine  as  a  wash  for 
hard  finished  walls,  with  such  good  results 
that  we  shall  use  it  again  this  Spring.  It  is  ‘ 
easily  applied ;  any  one  who  knows  how  to 
use  a  whitewash  brush  properly  can  do  the  1 

w  ork.  It  leaves  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  1 

effectually  conceals  any  cracks  which  may  be 
in  the  wall,  and  does  not  rub  off.  Mixed  to 
the  consistency  of  paste,  the  alabastine  is  just 
the  thing  with  which  to  fill  up  nail  holes  and 
any  places  where  the  plaster  may  baveshiunk 
away  from  the  wood-work. 

We  find  the  fluid  we  use  for  washing  excel¬ 
lent  to  extract  grease  spots  from  floors  and 
fingermarks  from  around  door  knobs.  The 
fluid  is  made  by  boiling  one  pound  sal  soda 
I  and  one-half  pound  quicklime  in  five  quarts 
of  water.  Wet  the  grease  spots  w  ell  with  the 
fluid,  lettiug  it  remain  for  half  an  hour  ;  then 
wash  off  with  warm  water.  For  the  doors, 
dip  a  cloth  slightly  in  the  fluid,  rub  on  and 
wash  off  at  once. 

How  often  we  are  admonished  to  clean  but 
one  room  at  a  time,  in  order  that  we  may  es¬ 
cape  the  confusion  incident  to  a  whole  house 
“  torn  up”  at  once.  Now  I  never  saw  house- 
cleaning  done  in  that  wholesale  manner  unless 
the  house  consisted  of  not  more  than  two  rooms, 
and  I  doubt  whether  anybody  ever  did.  It 
would  be  a  very  poor  plan  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  and  so  is  the  one  room- at-o- time  plan, 
especially  when  there  is  more  than  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work,  as  there  generally  is. 

I  huve  found  it  so  at  least,  and  whenever  I 
have  set  myself  to  cleaning  a  room,  with  the 
determination  to  get  through  with  it  before 
going  further,  I  have  found  myself,  almost 
before  I  knew’  it,  taking  up  the  carpet  in  an¬ 
other,  simply  because  I  could  do  two  rooms  to 
better  advantage  in  point  of  time  and  labor 
than  one.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
rooms  opening  into  each  other.  Parlor  aud 
parlor  bedrooms,  if  the  rooms  above  have 
been  cleared  previously,  may  be  taken  in  baud 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  So  with  dining 
room  and  whatever  room  adjoins  it,  providing 
it  be  not  the  kitchen;  that  might  oblige  the 
lord  of  the  manor  to  take  his  dinner  from  an 
inverted  flour-barrel,  a  thing  that  happens 
quite  often  enough  now — in  print. 

But  t  ere  is  cue  room  that  wants  the  entire 
field  to  itself,  and  that  is  the  pantry.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  it,  when  its  time 
of  disgorgement  comes, to  overflow  the  kitchen, 
the  cellar  way,  and  I  had  almost  said,  the  back 
yard,  with  its  array  of  unmentionable  con¬ 
veniences  and  inconveniences. 

But  when  order  is  fully  restored,  when  the 
shelves  are  newly  dressed  in  clean  paper,  and 
every thiug — from  the  sausage  grinder  to  the 
nutmeg  grater — is  in  its  place,  one  feels  a  satis¬ 
faction  that  might  also  be  happiness,  were  it 
not  for  the  thought  that  whit  is  sure  to  come 
as  the  Summer  so  close  at  hand — the  insatiable 

fly-  _ _ 

The  best  place  for  boots  and  shoes  that  have 
got  past  wear,  is  under  the  dinner-pot  in  the 
kitchen  stove.  They  make  an  excellent  fire, 
and  thrown  where  else  you  will,  they  are 
an  object  of  unsightliuess 

A  twenty-minutes’  rest  taken,  lying,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  is  a  wonderful  help  to¬ 
ward  getting  through  the  day  without  that 
“  tired  to  death”  feeling  so  many  complain  of. 
If  onechances  to  fall  asleep  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  so  much  the  better. 


i 

A  SENSIBLE  BRIDE. 

>  MAT  MAPLE. 

A  bride  of  a  few  months  was  sweet-faced 
;  Carrie  Milton,  and  very  love!}' she  looked  in 
her  pretty  cambric  wrapper,  the  morning  that 
,  1  called  at  her  brother’s  home,  where  she  was 

i  spending  a  few  weeks  ere  she  took  upon  her¬ 
self  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper. 
i  But  what  attracted  my  particular  attention 
was  the  work  w  ith  which  the  young  lady  was 


busying  herself.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  in 
this  day  of  decoration,  she  was  not  making 
impossible  cats  and  dogs  on  java  canvass,  or 
crocheting;  neither  was  she  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  flowers,  or  potter}'  painting;  but  she  held 
in  her  ljgnda  piece  of  fine  unbleached  muslin 
which  she  was  making  into  a  pillow  case,  sew’- 
ing  the  seam  over  and  over  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  our  grandmothers  did  in  the  long 
ago.  Soon  the  broad  hem  was  turned  down 
by  a  thread  and  sewed.  The  stitches  were  so 
small  and  true  that  one  almost  needed  a  mi¬ 
croscope  to  discover  them.  How-  beautiful 
the  work  looked ! 

“  But  why  do  you  do  all  this  by  hand  when 
you  could  do  it  so  much  more  quickly  on  your 
mother’s  machine  ?”  inquired  a  friend  who 
was  present;  “  and  why  do  you  use  the  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  ?” 

“  Oh,  it  looks  so  much  better  when  it  begins 
to  be  slightly  worn;  there  are  never  any 
frayed  corners  toin  out  by  the  wind  when  the 
washing  is  out,  nor  dark  lines  along  the  hems 
when  hanging  on  the  line,  and  I  rea  ly  like  to 
sew  as  my  mother  taught  me  before  machines 
were  so  common.  I  don’t  mean  to  he  depend 
ent  on  a  machine  while  I  have  an  abundance 
of  time  on  my  hands.  Of  course,  I  might 
have  had  all  this  work  done  before  I  was  mar¬ 
ried  if  I  had  so  desired.  But  then  I  should 
have  been  so  hurried  that  instead  of  helping 
mother,  she  no  doubt  would  have  worked  her¬ 
self  sick  in  the  endeavor  to  assist  me.  But  we 
did  at  our  leisure  what  we  thought  necessary 
before  the  wedding,  and  then  enjoyed  each 
others’  society  in  ever}'  possible  way  by  lay¬ 
ing  plans  for  my  future  improvement,  visit¬ 
ing  pleasant,  intelligent  people  ami  sometimes 
takiug  long  rambles  together  in  the  grand 
old  wood.  My  last  year  at  home  will 
always  be  full  of  sweet  remembrances. 
And  now  I  have  an  abundance  of  leisure, 
that  I  fear  would  sometimes  hang  heavy  on 
my  hands  during  my  husband’s  long  absences, 
were  it  not  for  those  trunks  full  of  cloth  to 
be  made  into  household  accessories." 

“  Carrie  likes  sewing  better  than  I  do,”  said 
her  sister-in  law,  “but  then,  as  she  says,  she 
has  plenty  of  time  just  now’ ;  and  that  is  more 
than  most  of  us  can  say.” 

“  1  do  not  mean  to  overtask  my  energies,” 
said  Mrs.  Melton,”  with  hand  sewing.  When 
a  machine  can  be  truly  economical,  as  regards 
time  or  strength,  be  assured  I  shall  have  one 
if  possible.  When  my  work  becomes  so  press¬ 
ing  that  I  cannot  have  time  to  read  and  study 
and  keep  myself  posted  upon  the  important 
events  of  the  day,  then  I  shall  think  a  sewing 
machine  is  a  necessity.” 

“Well  I  must  say  that  is  a  sensible  idea,” 
said  my  friend.  And  I  wras  sure  her  husband 
would  have  good  reasons  in  the  years  to  come 
to  praise  the  works  of  her  hand,  and  also  to 
appreciate  the  pleasures  of  a  well  balanced 
mind. 

“  I  use  unbleached  sheeting  ”  she  continued, 
“because  mother  thinks  it  wears  much  longer 
and  is  loss  liable  to  grow  yellow  when  once  it 
is  bleached;  besides,  it  washes  easier,  unless 
one  buys  that  which  has  a  hard,  wiry  thread.” 


TO  CLEAN  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

The  best  thing  to  cleanse  and  preserve  an 
oil  painting  with,  is  megilp.  A  tube  of  it  can 
be  obtained  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents,  and  it 
should  be  applied  with  a  piece  of  old,  soft  silk, 
and  after  it  has  been  well  applied,  wipe  off 
with  another  piece  of  the  silk.  This  effectu¬ 
ally  cleanses  the  painting  besides  making  it 
look  quite  fresh,  especially  if  it  be  an  old 
painting.  It  prevents  the  painting  from 
cracking,  but  should  not  be  applied  oftener 
than  once  a  year,  while  once  in  two  years  is 
sufficiently  often.  w  V.  A. 

A  FEW  HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Glass  cans  may  be  put  to  many  uses  when 
not  filled  with  fruit.  They  are  splendid  to 
make  vinegar  in,  filled  with  cider  reduced 
with  soft  water  sweetened  and  set  in  the  sun. 

Meat  for  mince  pies  may  be  prepared, 
sweetened  and  flavored;  the  apples  may  be 
added  already  chopped,  the  whole  cooked 
slightly,  and  canned  up  tightly  when  it  will 
keep  almost  any  length  of  time,  and  in  an 
emergency  a  few  pies,  iuay  be  made  at  short 
notice. 

A  tablespoonful  or  so  of  lard  rubbed  into 
the  flour  before  wetting  up  bread  adds  to  the 
quality  of  it.  Aunt  Rachel. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


COOKING  OAT-MEAL. 

Please  give  directions  for  cooking  oat¬ 
meal.  Mrs.  R.  8. 

Ans. — Oat-mcal  mush:  Provide  yourself 
with  a  custard-kettle,  or,  in  lieu  of  that,  cook 
the  mush  in  a  tin  pail  set  within  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  or  put  into  a  dish  and  steam. 
Salt  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  aud  stir  in 
by  degrees  one-and-one-half  cup  of  oat-meal. 


Stir  up  a  few  times  to  prevent  settling  in  a 
mass  at  bottom.  Cook  three  hours  and  do  not 
stir. 

Oat-meal  Cracknels:  Use  the  best  quality 
of  oat-meal  and  stir  io  enough  barley  water 
to  wet  it  through.  Let  stand  20  minutes  to 
swell,  salt,  then  roll  out  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter  and  bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven.  Or,  mix  with  sweet 
milk  and  let  stand  an  hour,  pour  into  bake 
pans— they  should  be  one  fourth  inch  thick 
when  done— and  bake  20  miuutes.  These 
cakes  will  burn  quickly  and  require  care  in 
baking. 

Cocoanut  Cracknels:  To  a  pint  of  the  finest 
oat  meal  add  two  large  tables jioonfuL  of 
grated  cocoanut  or  three  of  the  dessicated 
cocoanut,  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  boiling 
water  sufficient  to  roll  into  thin  cakes.  Bake 
in  a  slowr  oven  and  watch  carefully,  lest  they 
brown  two  deep.  When  making  cracknels  the 
board  and  rolling-pin  should  be  wcjll  floured 
with  wheal  flour.  We  append  a  recipe  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Rural  Cyclopedia  of  Edinburg, 
Scotland,  for  making  the  genuine  Scotch  Oat¬ 
meal  calces :  As  much  meal  aB  will  make  a 
sheet  24  or  30  inches  in  diameter  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  put  into  a 
wooden  basin,  with  a  sufficiency  of  w  ater  for 
working  the  meal  into  a  light  paste.  The  meal 
and  water  are  mixed  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  while  the  basin  is  turned  constantly 
round  by  the  left  hand  till  the  paste  is  made; 
the  paste  is  then  turned  out  on  a  clean  board, 
or  table,  and  alternately  kneaded  with  the 
knuckles  of  both  hands,  sprinkled  with  meal, 
gathered  up,  kneaded  and  sprinkled,  and 
kneaded  again  and  again,  till  it  becomes  a 
well  kneaded  and  homogeneous  dough;  the 
dough  is  then  flattened  out  with  the  knuckles 
into  a  circular  cake  of  half  an  inch,  or  less,  in 
thickness,  and  immediately  afterward  dis¬ 
tended  with  a  roller  into  a  sheet  of  about  one- 
eighth  ot'  an  inch  in  thickness;  and  the  sheet 
is  then  pared  rouud  the  edges  and  cut  into 
three  or  four  parts  from  the  center  with  a 
knife.  The  parts  of  the  cut  sheet  of  dough 
are  fired,  or  half  baked,  first  on  the  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  upon  a  thin  circular 
plate  of  iron,  called  a  griddle  or  girdle;  and 
then  they  are  toasted,  or  whole  baked,  by 
being  placed  on  their  edge  on  a  touster  close 
before  the  fire,  with  first  the  one  side  and  then 
the  other  exposed  to  the  heat.  Some  butter 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  paste,  to  render 
the  cakes  ‘fresh’  and  highly  relishable,  and 
occasionally  a  few  caraway  seeds  also  are 
added,  but  in  the  estimation  of  racy,  unso¬ 
phisticated  cake-eaters, all  such  admixtures  are 
an  abomination. 


have  had  a  great  deal  of  cold  north  wind, 
which  dries  the  sandy  soil  without  warming 
it.  Our  Dan  O’Rourke  peas  are  about  six 
inches  high.  Early  Snowflake  and  Early 
Vermont,  just  out  of  the  ground.  All  the 
garden  vegetables  are  doing  nicely.  There  is 
a  good  prospect  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  on  all 
the  farms  wit  bin  our  colony.  The  peach  trees 
are  glowing  with  their  pink  blossoms;  the 
pear  and  cherry  trees  white  with  theirs.  The 
way  sides  and  bits  of  shady  spots  are  full  of 
wild  strawberry  blossoms,  and,  as  you  will 
imagine,  crocuses,  heliotropes,  jonquils  and 
myrtle  are  in  all  their  glory.  The  wheat  crops 
do  not  seem  so  thrifty  as  the  rye,  but  oats  are 
up  nicely  and  look  promising.  K.  d.  t. 

Nebraska. 

Blakely,  Madison  Co.,  April  24. — My  W. 
Elephant  Potato  had  13  eyes,  and  made  13 
hills;  yield  about  3(1  pounds  of  fine  potatoes, 
which  I  would  not  sell  for  the  price  asked  for 
the  Rural  for  one  year.  The  pinks  are  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  have  stood  the  Winter  all  right. 
The  asparagus  has  stood  the  Whiter  well,  and 
about  all  the  seed  grew.  The  sorghum  did  not 
get  ripe,  as  it  was  too  late  when  I  received  the 
seed.  Thiuk  it  the  best  for  fodder,  d.  n.  c. 

Syracuse,  Otoe  Co.,  April  22.  Fruit  all 
right  to  date  with  promise  of  heavy  yield  of 
all  sorts,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries 
and  apples.  Most  pear  trees  killed  by  blight. 
The  very  short  crops  last  year  stimulate  work 
this  Spring  and  corn  planting  is  now  well 
under  way — some  ten  days  ahead  of  the  usual 
time.  But  little  corn  on  hand;  farmers  pay 
65  cents  per  bushel.  Prime  hogs,  $6  per  ewt 
gross.  Fall  wheat  looks  well.  Cattle  are  out 
on  grass.  Droves  are  pushing  for  the  Western 
snmmerings.  Ten  times  as  much  barbed  wire 
fencing  a?  ever  before.  h.  t.  v. 

New  York. 

South  Hartford,  Wash.  Co.,  April  24.— 
Our  county  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
the  Empire  State.  Potatoes  are  the  chief  pro¬ 
duct  with  many ;  yet  with  the  better  class  of 
farmers  wool  growing  and  the  dairy  are 
skillfully  and  profitably  managed,  g.  mcd. 

Oregon. 

Shedd’s,  Linn  Co.,  April  22. — We  had  a 
long,  rainy  and  disagreeable  Winter.  Fall- 
sown  wheat  looks  well,  but  not  more  than  half 
the  usual  amount  was  sown  last  Fall,  owing  to 
the  early  soaking  rains  that  then  prevailed. 
Wheat  is  worth  80c. ;  oats,  45c. ;  potatoes,  60c. 
The  White  Elephant  Potato  is  a  success.  The 
R.  B.  Sorghum  is  a  failure  in  this  climate. 
The  asparagus  did  finely.  The  pinks  are  beau¬ 


tiful.  The  W.  Oats  all  went  to  smut.  Mold’s 
Ennobled  oats  are  the  kind  for  this  climate, 
and  weigh  51  pounds  to  the  bushel,  it,  p.  w. 

Texas, 

Austin,  Travis  Co.,  April  22. — Our  pro¬ 
spects  for  this  year  were  never  better;  wheat, 
rye,  oats  and  barley  promise  to  make 
splendid  crops.  All  kinds  of  fruits  that  grow 
here,  will  be  abundant.  The  market  is  now 
flooded  with  all  sorts  of  early  vegetables,  G.  h. 

Waco,  McLennan  Co.,  April  23. — In  spite 
of  the  many  excellent  reports  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Rural  concerning  the  R.  B. 
Sorghum,  I  can  say  positively  that  my  success 
with  it  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any  one  else. 
A  row  of  16  hills  produced  eight  pounds  of 
fine,  well  matured  seed.  I  don’t  think  that 
any  forage  plant  can  be  introduced  better 
adapted  for  the  South  than  this-  sort  of 
sorghum.  My  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  prefer 
it  to  corn.  The  seeds  make  the  best  of  hominy 
and  pop-corn.  My  success  with  the  other 
seeds  planted  was  about  an  average.  Farmers 
hereabouts  have  pretty  hard  times.  Coin  is 
selling  at  $1.15  to  $1.20  per  bushel  for  cash, 
and  $1  4fi  to  $1  60  on  credit.  Pork  sells  at  13 
to  14  cents  per  pound  for  cash,  and  16  to  18 
cents  on  credit.  Such  high  prices  for  farm 
products  elsewhere  would  generally  bring  joy 
to  the  farmer,  but  here  they  bring  sorrow,  for 
instead  of  receiving  these  figures,  we  have  to 
pay  them.  e.  w.  w. 

Virginia. 

Abingdon,  Washington  Co.,  April  26. — We 
have  had  rather  disagreeable  weather  for  a 
week  or  more.  On  April  16,  IT  aud  18,  the 
thermometer  was  down  to  freezing  point.  I 
do  not  think  the  fruit  is  injured  much — peaches 
bursting  their  caps;  apples  in  full  bloom.  A 
promise  of  a  good  fruit  crop,  if  not  damaged 
hereafter.  Wheat  looking  well.  Grass  grow¬ 
ing  slowly  for  the  last  few  days.  Stock  being 
turned  to  pasture.  Oats  all  sown.  People  be¬ 
ginning  to  plant  corn.  Farmers  hopeful ;  busi¬ 
ness  good.  Prices  for  tobacco  have  been  high, 
and  there  will  be  an  average  crop  planted  if 
the  season  admits.  The  factories  are  at  work 
manufacturing.  Prospects  of  one  or  two  more 
factories  being  built  this  season.  w.  b.  k. 

Wisconsin. 

Reedsburg,  Sauk  Co.,  April  25.— Winter 
wheat  all  right.  Farmers  did  well  the  past 
season  and  are  putting  forth  all  energies  in 
the  dairy  business;  two  creameries  have  started 
this  Spring  in  this  immediate  section.  A  large 
acreage  of  com  will  be  planted.  G.  p. 
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Sixteen  (16)  Grades 
All  Quick-Train  Railroad  Watches, 


Ihemist.  now 


An  Knylish  Veterinary  suiy-Hju  and  Chemist,  now 
traveling  Ui  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  Cattle  povedm  MU  hive  arc  worthless  tiash  lie 
says  at  ffhertdau's  OiDlIltlOD  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  taimenseiy  valuable  NotMng  cu  earth  will 
make  hem  lay  like  Sheridan's  Coni  1  ttion  Powders  Dose, 
oneteaspoonrul  to  one  pint  food  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent 


U ii Ion  Undergarments 

l-’.’a/ls  anil  l>ra,v'i'ra  in  One 
j  Made  In  nil  welghtsof  Me 
I  rino  and  ('tishnvre.Clienvl 
lloites,  PrincfBS  Skirts, 
Emancipation,  Dress  Re¬ 
form  A-  Comfort  Waists. 
Coy  ili-rl  Waists  a  special  1 1/. 
Now  Illustrated  Pamph¬ 
let  Free. 

MRS.  A.  FLETCHER, 
6R. mb  sr..  v  v.  CUy. 


PROF.  H.  C.  SPENCER,  the 
leaili  ng-  Ctiirug  raphlu  Author 


f-  ■  ’  j  ' -J-csl-cCv/ uZ-  ;,n<l  instructor  will  begin  a 

- 1 - ) course  of  Practical  Writing 

Lessons  in  the  May  No.  of  the  Penman's  art  Journal. 
Send  .1  three  vent  stamps  for  specimen  copy,  or  S' .00  for 
one  year,  with  ail  elegant  premium. 

D.  T.  AMES,  Piuit.isiiKU,  205  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


VICTOR 


YELKS  FOR  FROSTING. 

Will  M.  K.  Hopkins  please  tell  me  if  yelks 
instead  of  whites  of  eggs  are  used  in  the 
recipe  she  gives  for  frosting  on  page  226. 

Well  Wisher. 


MODERN 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS, 


Dakota. 

Swan  Lake,  Turner  Co.,  April  24.— Very 
little  old  grain  in  farmers’ hands.  Crops  here¬ 
abouts  only  averaged  about  half  yields  all 
round  last  year ;  but  farmers  have  been  jubi¬ 
lant  at  the  high  prices.  h.  l. 

Illinois. 

Yates  City,  Knox  County,  April  20.— 
Our  season  bade  fair  to  be  a  forward  one, 
but  the  10th  of  April  blizzard  upset  vegetation 
somewhat.  Peach  Irees,  then  just  coming  in 
bloom,  were  frozeu  stiff  aud  remained  in 
statu  quo  for  eight  days,  when  nature  recov¬ 
ered  herself  and  the  trees  completed  iheir 
bloom.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  have 
any  peaches  or  not.  Produce  is  high:  corn, 
65  cts.  aud  oats  50  cts.  for  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  markets.  H.  p.  c. 

(Kansas. 

Edgerton,  Johnston  Co.,  April  23. — Corn 
planting  is  well  advanced  here  though  the 
weather  has  been  cool  and  disagreeable  since 
April  10.  On  April  8,  the  thermometer 
reached  02  deg,  in  the  shade  and  87  on  the  0th; 
then  on  the  12tb  it  sleeted  all  day  and  at  night 
it  froze  ice  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Fruit  is  not  so  badly  damaged  as  was  ex- 
-pected;  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  peaches, 
cherries  and  apples.  j.  c.  B. 

Maryland. 

Klej  Grange,  Worcester  Co.,  Ap’l  22. — Far¬ 
mers  are  now  planting  corn.  Less  sorghum 
will  be  cultivated  this  year  than  last  owing  to 
the  general  failure  of  the  cane,  and  the  high 
price  of  corn,  which  sold  at  00  cts.  per  bushel 
yesterday  at  an  executor’s  sale  of  farm  im¬ 
plements,  produce  and  stock.  Shoats  brought 
$3.00  apiece;  a  cow  and  calf  $17,  and  a  mule, 
well-broken  and  three  years  old,  $121.  The 
Spring  so  far  has  been  very  variable.  We 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  May  6,  1882. 
The  May  Music  Festival,  Tbeo.  Thomas 
conductor,  opened  in  this  city  on  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  inst.  It  was  a  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess  both  artistically  and  financially  it  is 
said.  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mine.  Materna,  the 
Vienna  prirna  donna,  were  especially  well 
received,  this  being  the  first  appearance  of 
the  celebrated  German  vocalist  In  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  chorus  comprised  over  3000  voices 
and  the  orchestra  300  performers.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  over  7000  people  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  the  first  night.  The  concerts  were 
seven  in  number.  1  he  rent  paid  for  the 
Armory  building  in  which  the  festival  is  held 
is  $10,000. 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  government  in 
nine  months  were  $300,000,000,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  $105,000,000.  The  heavy  receipts  are 
accounted  for  by  the  heavy  importations  of 
foreign  goods. 

The  executor  of  the  Lewis  will  made  an  ex¬ 
amination  lately  of  the  securities  depos¬ 
ited  in  the  Newark  Savings  bank  by  the  es¬ 
tate.  They  amount  to  $1,400,000,  which  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  treasury 
to  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  nalional 
debt  as  the  will  directs. 

The  Garfield  monument  commission  announ¬ 
ces  that  the  responses  have  been  so  liberal  as 
to  warrant  the  assurance  that  the  work  will 
be  consummated.  While  a  suitable  structure 
can  be  erected  with  the  funds  on  band  or 
promised,  it  is  proposed  to  open  subscription 
lists  in  every  city  and  town  of  the  United 
States  on  Decoration  Day  toallow  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  contribute  to  a  more  elaborate  monu¬ 
ment. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  lives  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Vanderbilt  and  Cyrus  W.  Field  re¬ 
cently  by  means  of  explosives  through  the 
mails.  Fortunately  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  packages  was  discovered  on  the  way  to 
the  post-oifice  station,  whence  they  were  to  be 
delivered  at  the  residence  of  the  geutlemen. 

The  sixty-tbird  anniversary  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
Fellows  in  the  United  States  was  Wednesday 
celebrated  in  various  cities  and  towns  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Hammond  Li¬ 
brary  building,  to  be  erected  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  fund  of  $27,377  donated  by  Col.  C. 
G.  Hammond,  of  Chicago,  and  to  form  an 
adjunct  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminarj', 
was  laid  Thursday  morning  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

A  mass  meeting  of  the  women  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  who  want  to  vote  has  been  called 
to  meet  in  Indianapolis  on  the  19th  inst. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  State  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Immigration  Commission  at 
Castle  Garden,  N.  Y.,  has  been  used  up,  and 
the  Legislature  has  failed  to  make  further 
provision  for  the  same.  The  expenses  are 
about  $20,000  a  month.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Commission  last  Tuesday  Commissioner 
Forest  offered  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  salaries  of  the  employees  pending 
the  action  of  the  Legislature. 

It;is  stated  here  that  Judge  Hilton  has 
determined  to  convert  the  immense  floors  of 
the  Stewart  stores  into  neat  offices. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  owns  $60,000,000  in 
government  bonds.  He  has  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  check  for  the 
quarterly  interest  thereon,  amounting  to 
$475,000. 

It  is  stated  that  to  repair  and  put  in  con¬ 
dition  the  thirty  war  vessels  that  need  it,  will 
cost  $3,173,000,  and  the  time  is  variously  esti¬ 
mate!  at  from  two  to  eighteen  months.  The 
most  powerful  gun  in  actual  service  is  the 
eight-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle  (converted), 
whose  actual  power  at  1,000  yards  distance  is 
to  perforate  a  plate  of  solid  wrought  iron 
eight  and  one  half  inches  thick.  Its  range  is 
10,280  yards  at  thirty-nine  degrees  elevation. 
It  carries  a  ball  weighing  180  pounds,  dis¬ 
charged  with  thirty -five  pounds  of  powder. 
There  are  fifty-one  such  guns  actually  avail¬ 
able  for  service.  The  cost  of  repairs  on  vessels 
since  1865,  is  $23,075,000  »nd  the  total  cost  of 
vessels  in  the  navy  is  set  down  at  $72,345,778. 

It  is  said  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University 
will  erect  a  drill  hall,  opposite  the  gymnasium, 
to  coat  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  It  will  be 
used  for  the  military  drill  in  inclement 
weather  and  possibly  for  the  commencement 
exercises. 

There  are  reports  to  Po’keepsie  from  the 
interior  of  a  heavy  white  frost  Tuesday  night. 
The  next  morning  plowed  land  was  frozen 
two  inches  deep*  and  ice  was  visible  on  the 
roadside  pools  Serious  damage  to  budding 
fruit  is  feared. 

The  following  distinguished  Americans  are 
over  seventy  years  of  age:  Thurlow  Weed, 
85;  Charles  O’Connor,  78;  David  Dudley  Field, 


77;  Charles  Francis  Adams,  John  G.  Whittier 
and  Jefferson  Davis,  each,  74;  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Cornelius  K.  Garrison,  73;  Jere¬ 
miah  S.  Black,  Robert  Toombs  and  Pbineas 
T.  Barnum,  72;  Wendell  Phillips,  71;  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and 
Horatio  Seymour,  70. 

The  old  Senate  Bible,  which  mysteriously 
disappeared  three  weeks  ago,  was  found  by 
Assistant  Doorkeeper  Bassett,  one  morning 
recently,  on  the  Secretary’s  desk,  where  the 
purloiner  had  secretly  replaced  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  fuel,  light  and  water,  IS  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  New  York  Post  Office  building 
resigned. 

The  late  Gen.  William  Sutton,  of  Massachu. 
setts.has  bequeathed  his  Masonic  library  to  1  he 
Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Massachusetts,  and 
his  agricultural  books  to  the  Farmers’  Club  of 
West  Newbury. 

Horace  Maynard,  at  one  time  United  States 
Minister  at  Constantinoj  le,  and  Postmaster 
General  under  President  Hayes,  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease  at  Knoxville,  Term.,  on  the 
2d  inst. 

A  terrible  fire  at  Racine,  Wis.,  is  reported 
as  we  go  to  press.  The  fire,  according  to 
the  account  received,  has  burned  that  section 
bounded  by  the  lake  on  the  East,  by  the  river 
on  the  South  and  Weft  and  by  Fourth  street 
on  the  North,  which  comprises  about  nine 
blocks,  but  not  the  finest  ones  in  the  city. 
The  loss  will  probably  be  from  $1,500,000  to 
$2,000,000  on  this  property. 

- ♦  - 

“  Surprised  at  Her  Recovery.” 

A  gentleman  at  San  Marco,  Texas,  writes, 
October  Sth,  1880  :  “  My  wife’s  case  is  the 
most  decided,  cure  of  Consumption  I  have 
ever  seen.  She  had  been  coughing  for  two 
years  with  an  occasional  hemorrhage.  For 
four  or  five  months  had  been  having  fever  all 
the  time,  expectorating  profusely;  so  much  so 
that  she  could  not  sleep  at  night,  having 
night  sweats,  and  reduced  so  in  flesh  and 
strength  that  she  could  barely  leave  her  bed. 
She  was  attended  by  the  best  physicians  in 
the  State,  but  without  any  good  results.  Two 
Home  Treatments  of  Compound  Oxygen 
cured  her,  and  for  eighteen  months  she  has 
been  in  better  health  than  for  many  years.1’ 
Treatise  on  “Compound  Oxygen”  sent  free. 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  aud  1111  Gi¬ 
rard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  6, 1882. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  briefly  condensed  from  telegrams  received 
here  witbin  the  last  24  hours  : — Portland, 
Me.  Meats  of  all  kinds  very  high  and  scarce. 
Farmers  preparing  an  increased  acreage  for 

planting  throughout  the  State . Boston, 

Mass:  Wool,  stiffer  and  brisker.  Stocks  much 
reduced,  and  supply  will  be  about  exhausted 
when  new  clipcomes  into  market.  Negotiations 
now  in  progress  for  new  clip  in  South  and 
some  sections  of  the  West.  Growers  have 
high  views  as  previously  indicated.  As  high 
as  25c.  has  been  paid  for  unwashed  wools  in 
Mo.  Probability  now  strong  that  owing  to 
competition  buyers  will  offer  prices  that  will 


ot  be  afterwards  realized  at  seaboard. . . . 

hiladelphia,  Pa:  Wool,  if  anything,  a 
aade  firmer.  Good  demand  for  dairy  aud 
irm  products.  Foreign  potatoes  bringing 
etter  prices  as  supplies  run  light;  22,500  bags 
rere  received  this  week  in  condition  unfit  for 
se  owing  to  detention  of  steamer  in  Atlantic 
je-floe.  Grains  very  irregular  with  sharp 
uctuations  in  prices.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  less 

ban  400,000  bushels . Louisville,  Ky: 

.eaf  tobacco  active.  Low  grade  fillers  have 
dvanced  lc,  during  the  past  fortnight.  Bur- 
jys  bring  full  figures,  prices  ranging  up  to 
2%c.  for  fine  fillers  and  cutters  and  26c.  for 
sincy  cutters.  An  early  movement  in  wool: 
tedium  unwashed  quoted  at  25c.  Cattle  mar- 
et  very  easy  under  free  receipts  of  heavy 

loppers . Chicago,  Ill:  The  mo3t  suc- 

ussful  wheat  “  corner”  even  worked  here 
losed  with  the  end  of  April.  A 11  the  ‘  *  short” 
ales  were  settled  except  a  trifle  of  about  400,- 
00  bushels.  The  profits  of  the  “cornering” 
lique  must  have  been  about  $1,000,000. 
Vheat  market  now  uneasy  through  fear  that 
hey  will  unload  3,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
hey  have  here  in  store.  Feeling  will  continue 
intil  after  May  10  when  new  storage  rates 
mist  lie  made.  Interest  centering  in  corn 
‘deal”,  oats  standing  next  in  popularity. 
Reports  that  wheat  is  beiug  shipped  to  in- 

and  millers  as  far  west  as  Minnesota . 

Preeed’g  Cor'sp’d'g 
week,  week  1831, 
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ETROIT,  Mich.  Late  advices  from 
ctions  of  Mich.,  state  that,  judging  from  up 
iaranees,  this  season  will  witness  the  largest 
heat  crop  known.  Late  frosts  have  c  .used 
image  to  fruit;  some  say  two-thirds  of  the 
sach  crop  are  ruined;  but  the  genera  indi¬ 


cations  promise  a  fair  yield  of  all  crops. 
Many  fields  plowed,  some  already  sowing 
Spring  wheat  and  oats.  A  large  acreage  of 
Spring  crops  being  put  in.  Country  collec¬ 
tions  unusually  prompt _ Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Warm  weather  and  rains  good  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  Wheat  strong  and  active.  Country  col¬ 
lections  poor. . .  .Minneapolis,  Minn.  Weath¬ 
er  cool  in  the  Northwest  during  past  week, 
with  somo  severe  frosts,  but  favorable  for 
wheat  seeding,  which  has  progressed  satisfac¬ 
torily'  and  is  nearly  completed  on  high  ground, 
and  progressing  rapidly  on  low.  Flood  in 
Red  River  Valley  is  subsiding,  and  wheat  is 
being  sown  in  lower  Valley.  Much  bottom 
still  overflowed,  causing  much  suffering  and 
loss  to  emigrants  on  the  way  to  Manitoba,  as 
railroad  travel  is  interrupted  and  people  are 
huddled  together  in  much  discomfort  under 
tents,  etc.  Large  wheat  crops  expected  in 
Manitoba  and  Dakota.  Old  wheat  mov¬ 
ing  more  freely — receipts  here  last  week 
241,000  bushelB.  Immigrants  arriving  here 
faster  than  they  can  be  sent  for¬ 
ward.  The  R.  R.  Co.  has  erected 

barracks  for  temporarily  sheltering  them. 
- - 

[New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times.] 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  trite  saying  that  “  not  one-half  of  the 
world  knows  how  the  other  half  gets  along” 
is  exemplified  in  innumerable  ways  and  in¬ 
stances,  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at; 
for  as  the  world  grows  older  and,  we  trust  bet¬ 
ter,  the  increasing  wants  engendered  by  a 
progressive  civilization  render  farther  division 
of  labor  indispensably  necessary,  even  in  the 
humbler  avocations  of  life.  It  is  a  fact,  rec¬ 
ognized  byr  all  observing  men,  that  almost 
every  trade  or  pursuit  induces  some  special 
disorganization  of  the  system  characteristic 
of  such  avocation,  presenting  the  paradoxi¬ 
cal  result  of  a  man  killing  himself,  as  it  were, 
to  live.  Such  being  the  disagreeable  and  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  of  affairs  as  related  to 
human  effort,  it  is  very  obvious  that  any 
means  of  warding  off  the  very  undesirable 
consequences  referred  to,  must  be  a  source  of 
extreme  joy'  and  satisfaction  to  the  toilers  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  of  vast  profit,  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  to  the  activity  and  industry  of  the 
world.  These  observations  were  suggested  upon 
recently  bearing  of  a  case  of  “  water  rheuma¬ 
tism”  so  called.  Any  type  of  this  dreaded 
disease  is  severe,  and  often  agonizing,  its  ap¬ 
proach  is  sometimes  insidious,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently,  however,  it  is  the  result  of  cold,  and 
often  develops  in  a  few  hours  or  days  at  most. 
It  is  surprising  to  consider  how  many  people 
are  afflicted  with  it,  and  how  serious  a  tax 
upon  their  time  and  resources  it  is  in  many 
instances.  No  branch  of  industry  seems  to 
ba  free  from  its  disastrous  influence,  as  the 
following  experience  related  by  Mr.  George 
Drake,  46  and  48  Oak  street,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  goes  to  show  “  I  am  now,  and  have 
been  employed  in  buggy-washing  in  a  livery 
stable  for  two  years.  My  calling  requires  me 
to  be  in  the  water  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  I 
contracted  what  is  called,  in  our  occupation, 
water  rheumatism.  I  used  a  dozen  different 
remedies  without  any  benefit,  aud  was  getting 
mightily  discouraged  when  I  noticed  a  refer¬ 
ence  in  a  local  paper  to  an  article  called  1  St. 
Jacob’s  Oil.’  I  thought  I  would  try'  a  bottle, 
and  did  begin  its  use.  I  found  it  gave  me  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  and  after  employing  four  bot¬ 
tles  of  the  Oil  I  am  entirely  cured.  I  have  per¬ 
sonally  told  my  friends  that  are  in  the  same 
business,  and  they  all  say'  that  it  is  doing  the 
same  for  them  that  it  did  for  me.  The  com¬ 
plaint  I  speak  of  is  a  very  severe  one.  When 
I  began  the  use  of  the  Oil  I  had  laid  off  from 
work  on  account  of  the  pains  resulting  from 
working  in  the  water.  I  will  continue  to  use 
the  Oil,  and  I  know  I  can  work  in  water  by 
its  use  all  the  balance  of  my  life  without  any 
bad  results.  This  experience  and  information 
may  be  of  service  to  others  working  in  the 
same  pursuit  as  that  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
and  I  cheerfully  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  all 
so  situated.”  Wheuever  there  are  horses  or 
carriages  there  must  be  an  abundant  use  of 
water ;  and  as  already  shown,  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  constantly  working  in  the  water  is 
the  disease  called  “  water  rheumatism.”  It  is 
certainly'  a  matter  of  especial  congratulation 
not  only  for  these  workers,  but  for  all  work¬ 
ers — for  all  mankind  really— that  such  an 
efficacious  substance  exists  as  the  Great  Ger¬ 
man  Remedy.  And  we  also  have  positive 
word  and  assurance  from  old  and  experienced 
horsemen  that  St.  Jaeol>3  Oil  is  the  very  best 
remedy  ever  introduced  for  the  ^uick  relief 
and  cure  of  many'  of  the  ailments  of  “  man’s 
best  friend,”  the  horse.  Thus,  if  double  effi¬ 
cacy,  so  to  speak,  constitute  an  argument  for 
the  adoption  of  an  article,  this  famous  sub- 
substance  is  most  certainly'  entitled  to  full 
consideration. — A  dv. 


Lydia  E  Pinkhatn’s  Vegetable  Compound 
will  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
act  in  harmony  with  the  laws  that  govern  the 
system.  Address  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham, 
233  Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  cir¬ 
cular.— Adv. 


“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Ask  druggists  for  it. 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ver¬ 
min.  15c. — Adv 

- - ■»  ♦  »  - 

Tender  Itchings  in  any  part  of  the  body 
cured  by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  ’Tis  the 
best. — Adv.. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
Manure  Spreader  advertisement  on  page  22. 
— Adv. 

- - 

Premature  Loam  of  the  Hair. 

May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of 
Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength. — Adv. 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS 
Up  to  Saturday  May  0. 


Chicago. — Wheat  dull  and  unsettled;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring,  $1  27@$1  27%,  cash;  $1- 
27%,  May;  $1  29%,  June;  $1  28%,  July,  $1- 
17%(ff'$l  17%,  August;  $1  06%,  all  the  year; 
No.  3  Chicago  Spring,  $1  15@1  IS;  Rejected, 
90c. @$1.  Corn  active  but  unsettled  at  74%c., 
cash ;  74%c.  (iy74%c. ,  May ;  73%c.  (</  73%c. ,  June; 
74c.,  July;  74%o.,  August;  C0o,@B0%o.,  all 
the  year;  Rejected,  72c.  Oats  dull,  weaker, 
and  lower  at  53c.,  cash;  53%c, ,  May;  53%c., 
June,  46%c.,  July;  38%c.@38%c.,  August; 
35%c.@35%c.,  all  the  year.  Rye  82c.  Bar¬ 
ley  steady  at  $1  08©$  1  10.  Flax  seed  dull ; 
merchantable,  $1  36(g$l  38;  Rejected,  $1  32. 
Butter  quiet  and  weak ;  Creamery,  22c.@26c; 
fair  to  choice  Dairy,  12o.(«,32c.  Hogs5c.@ 
10c.  lower  than  yesterday;  common  to  good 
mixed,  $6  20@$7  40;  heavy  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping,  $7  45@$7  80;  light,  $6  85@$7  40;  skips 
and  culls,  $4  50(7£$6  60.  Cattle  market 
steady,  with  a  fair  demand ;  exports,  $7  30@ 
$7  80;  good  to  choice  shipping,  $0  80(2 $7  20; 
common  to  fair,  $5  75® $6  60;  low  grades 
plentiful  and  ver3T  weak;  mixed  butchers’, 
sluggish  and  10c.  lower;  poor  to  fair,  $2  50@ 
$4  50;  choice  to  extra,  $5® 5  50;  grass  Texans 
weaker,  common  to  fair,  $4@$4  50;  good  to 
choice,  $4  75® $5  75;  stockers  aud  feelers, 
$3@$5  10;  large  supply  and  light  demand. 
Sheep  market  dull  and  w'eak;  inferior  to  fair, 
$3  90@$5;  medium  to  good,  $5  75® $6  50; 
choice  to  extra,  $5  00®$7  25. 

- *-•--♦ - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  f>,  1882. 

Beans  AND  Peak  -Business  in  bran s  Ik  fair  for  the 
season  and  prices  arestrong  for  all  prime  state  stock. 
German  arrive  freely  and  Beetu  quite  readily  placed. 
Peas  held  (Irm  ut  late  prices. 

Beans,  marrow,  prime.  64,23;  do.  fair  to  Rood,  63.90® 

4. IS;  medium,  choice,  6-3.1  '@3.50;  fair  to  good,  $3.10® 
3.35:  pea,  choice,  68.45563.00;  fair  to  good,  63.l<@3.35; 
white  kidney  choice,  £1  IS', 14.211:  fair  lo  good,  68.75a 
4.10  red  kidney, choice,  62f*@2.S«'-.  fair  to  good. 62.40® 
2.75;  turtle  soup,  gi.7UAl.75;  German  prime,  2.750*3.00; 
ordinary.  $2.090172.50;  Uultrnrnla  Limn,  $1.50. 

Peas,  ‘greeu,  prime,  614 '<*1.45;  poor  to  good,  $1.20 
(<$1.55,  Southern  b.  e.,  per  2-bU.  bag ,  63  75491.00. 

BRKAOsvurrs  and  Pbovirtoxs.— On’chauge  the  mar¬ 
ket  hue  been  called  a  "weather  market.''  Tim  tape 
bus  been  intently  vv utehod  In  order  to  ohtnln  n  speou- 
latlve  prop  but' nothing  of  permanent  Import  has 
followed.  The  market  closes  weak  for  both  wheat 
and  corn  as  Liverpool  orders  have  been  more  or  less 
modified  If  not  actually  cancelled-  Dais  also  oARler. 
Flour  holds  up  well  In  high  grades.  Low  qualities 
are  feeble.  For  provisions  there  Is  solid  sort  of  tone 
Induced  by  moderate  supplies,  but  business  must 
soon  revive  to  support,  It.  Some  bacon  has  been 
ret unied  from  abroad. 

Prices  for  Hour,  meal  and  feed.— Quotations:  Klour, 
No.  2,  63 "7*4.1'.';  Stale  and  Western,  superfine.  64  0)@ 
6.15;  City  Mills.  66^y:<*S.*i;  Spring  wheat,  extra.  63.00® 
6.01);  do  bakers',  66.7ft498.tW;  patent,  $'.19(39.25;  Ohio 
round  hoop  shippers,  6X7596. 50;  do.,  trade  brands, 
$6  0 l@fi.71;  itt.  Lem K,  extra,  6SA 8*6.50;  double  extra, 
66.5069?  "I;  family.  67@7 .15; Minnesota,  clear.  68®?.90: 
Honthern,  extra,  shipping,  gil.liWj.Ti-,  do.  XX  and 
fuiull  V,  $fi.5o@tv?5;  rye  flour,  superfine,  64.60®-’' corn 
meal,  Brandywine,  gt.SOcud.W;  western,  64.3S4sl.50; 
wheat  feed,  4016.  *  ton,  623,U(@35.U(t;60  %.  do..  SfikOO® 
26,00;  KlUIb.  do.,  6'2!i.UO®31.UO;  rye  feed,  24.00. 

Prices  for  grain— Wheat,  No,  2  Spring,  6l.3649l.44; 
Spring,  61,10491.-13;  red  Winter  No.  2,  $7  *'  red 
Winter,  $t.l7@1.4!);  white  Western  and  State,  $1.30® 
@1.43  Bye,  90@95c.  Oats,  white  No.  Ck; No.  2, 
CiJ'jC.:  Su.  3,  ffftc.;  mixed.  No,  l,  oub.e.;  No,  2,  GO® 
6)Wc.:  No.  8  Corn,  Western,  mixed,  ?6opSJJc.; 

do.  No.  2.  white  Western,  90@91c.;  yellow, 

Southern.  87@ssc,:  white  Southern,  U7@'.«k\;  yellow 
Western.  at*-6e.  Barley,  Canada,  No.  l,il.ll@f.lAjdo. 
•'bright,"  g.  15541.16;  Slate,  t  rowed,  61,05491.111,  do.  2- 
rowed.  *9<e.«l.  6.  malt,  state,  2-rowod,  61.(1001.0$;  do. 
4-rowed.  6bt  >®l’)5:  do.  Canada,  61.2501.40, 

Prices  for  provision*  Pork,  old  mess,  $18,00;  do., 
ex.  nvss.  613.UO@I4.00;  packet.  do.'$15.50@16  (*';  ramily 
mess,  14@14.DU;  city  extra  Indiana  mess,  $27.00028.00.; 
Beef  hams,  new  6  '5.fiU@25.75;  Cut  meats  pickled 
shoulders,  10c.  pickelrd  bams,  ISWfo.:  smoked 
shoulders,  lOJpjlllc.:  smoked  hams,  14h@15c.;  Long 
elear,  lie;  Lard— Prime  Steam  spot,  H.52>u<3il  1.55c, 
Refined  quoted,  ires. 

Butter.— Useful  table  old,  went  out  so  clean  this 
Spring  that  current,  trade  uses  up  all  receipts  of  new 
promptly.  Prices  have  ruled  unexpectedly  strong 
ail  (he  week  for  state,  (the  bulk  of  arrivals)  nothing 
as  yet  shows  grass. 

Creamery,  fauev,  37  v,  choice,  80@3tp;  fair  to  good, 
38029c;  ordinary,  24 @260.;  State  half  firkin  tubs,  fancy, 
28@29e;  choice.,  2<i@2?e.;  prime,  2l@2k!.;  fair  to  good, 
22@23\:  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  27®2Hfi.i  fair  to  good,  25® 
iifc.;  Western  Imitation  creamery,  21037©.;  dairy 
choice,  24®  20c.;  good  to  prime,  214923c.;  ordinary 
to  fair,  lfxmSOc.;  Western  factory  choice,  current 
make,  22@23c,;  fair  to  good,  do-  19021c.;  ordinary,  12® 
180.; 

CitKKSE.— The  market  Is  unsettled  on  new  slock  and 
prices  arc  quoted  as  high  as  they  will  stand.  The 
market,  however,  is  not  dead,  hut  unevenness  of 
quality  checks  free  sal  ■«.  Old  lias  a  peddling  trade 
at  ubout  former  rales. 

New  Cheese,  State  factory,  Hull  cream,  12® I2)4c.; 
fine,  U@llfc(e.:  medium,  90UIJ-4C.:  poor  to  fair,  (i'itKjJo.; 
Creamery  skims,  fine.  5)4® 6c.;  skims,  fair,  4W@5o.; 
ordinary,  2@4e.  Old  Cheese,  State  rue  lory ,  fancy 
selected,  home  trade,  18;  choice,  U14@l2Wu.;  prime, 
10@1);  fair  to  good,  8®9>Jo.:  ordinary,  6®7lfO.:  West¬ 
ern,  Peat,  prime,  O&'tfio&o.;  fair  to  good, 

7S9o. 

Cotton.— The  week  Is  a  noted  one  for  dullness. 
Neither  foreign  or  home  orders  have  appeared  in 
volume  enough  to  infiuonce  prices  to  any  certaint 


and  on'change  the  week  has  passed  as  almost  a  blank 
one. 

CURBENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 

_  Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary  .  9  9-16  9  13-16  9  13-16 

Strict  ordinary .  10>6  10%  low 

Good  ordinary .  1015-16  113-16  113-16 

Strict  go**) _  ordinary . 11^  lif^  115,; 

Low  middling  .  1113-16  12 1-16  12  1-16 

Strict  low  middling .  12  1-16  12  5-10  12  5-16 

Good  Middling .  124  12V  12V 

Strict  good  middling .  1276  low  m«.Z 

Middling  fair .  . . iS$2  13$  lift 

ST  AIRED. 

Good  ordluary . 9J.*  ~  |  Low  Middling . 10  13-16 

Strict  good  ordinary  lOJ-tt  I  Middling .  11  13-16 

Dried  Fruits. — Quite  a  number  of  common  sun" 
dried  apples  have  gone  abroad.  Texas  extra  evap- 
reinalu.  Peaches  quiet.  Holders  of  all  stock  seem 
willing  to  sell  without  straining  the  extreme. 

Southern  apples,  crop,  ordluary  to  good.  5asvc.i 
nne  to  choice,  ftaJWc;  fancy,  Batto-ie;  Western,  cropi 
ordinary,  0®5R[C;  choice  lots.  60*® « 14c;  ruuo.  nUe 
out, ,  3)*36Mc.;  ors.  5}$<a#Wc,  apples,  evaporated, 
106612c.;  choice  ring  cut  13®1  Ic.;  peaches,  Southern, 
crop.  13®U«:  Carolina,  crop,  good  to  fancy,  lT(&20ci 
Georgia,  crop,  peeled,  16®  17;  evaporated  peaches, 
peeled.  33®3r>c;  do.  do,  impeded,  peaches,  halves, 
5®5Ve.;  do.  do  quarters  6®3Wc;  plums,  Southern, 
1  ha  12c:  do.  State.  cherries,  Southern,  17®19e; 

blackberries,  llaultfc;  raspberries,  29®;#);  huckleber¬ 
ries,  prime,  ta®ia>$C. 

Runs.  Kocelpu.for  week,  lK,22i£bbls.;  do.  last  week 
19, sejn  do.  The  market  continues  stroug,  with  favor¬ 
able  weather  and  good  quality  of  State. 

Near  polnts-.tersey,  single  barrel.  (h  dor..,  19f>619Vc.; 
Pennsylvania  and  State,  fresh  laid,  IR^o.;  Western 
and  Canadian,  fresh  laid,  best.  18®18Me.;  Southern, 
fresh  laid.  17oil7J#X;  interior.  18K®17c.;  Duck  eggs,  y 
do?.,  22®23c.;  lionse  eggs,  V  doz.  SiffliMc. 

KiaKKir  FRUITS.— Over  7.V.W0  quarts  of  strawberries 
are  estimated  us  having  arrived  this  week  They 
have  sold  freely  at  good  prices,  ns  the  weather  has 
been  favorable  for  bolding  surplus  lots.  Apples  are 
scans,  .'and  decidedly  high.  Peanuts  firm,  with 
some  upward  tendency.  Many  buyers  are  shut  out 
even  at  present  figures. 

Strawberries.  Norfolk,  3X335;  do.  N.  CL  and  Charles¬ 
ton,  *  qt  196S&C..  Fla.,  per  quart,  14(S25c;  Apples, 
Baldwin,  fancy  lots,  *  hhU,  *r...v vati.ti);  p. asset ,  Rox- 
bury,  $1.25(34  •  5;  do.,  golden,  $1  Z’.w  l.U/.  cranberries, 
Jersey  »  crate.  #3*3.5-  Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel. 
(5c.@f  l.00;  peanuts,  Virginia,  hand  pled.  V  it.  <iU@ 
9?3C;  \  a  fancy,  H‘-i®s?.'c;  Va.  extra  prime.  7}*®8;  Va. 
good  to  prime,  u&*7e;  sludlod.  hUQ&H)  pecan  nuts, 
1U 

Hat  aep  Straw. -  Prices  for  hay  are  steady.  Sup¬ 
plies  ample  for  present  needs.  Straw  quiet,  It  is  not 


Belle  City 

CUTTER 


Mew  York,  Saturday,  May  6.  1882. 
d  Receipts  for  week,  11,111  head,  do.  last  week, ’.9, 202, 

There  were  not  many  strictly  prime  corn  fed 
steers  on  the  market,  and  these  opened  dull,  and 
declined  until  the  close  of  the  market,  and  the  Anish 
was  little  better  than  Unit  of  Monday  on  both  com- 
mon  stiller*  and  com  fed  cattle.  Two  car  of  extra 
Illinois  steers  ISJ^c,  to  dress  58  lbs  equal  to  about  9c. 
per  it  live  weight.  Two  ears  of  little  Kansas  cattle 
were  sold  at  U\  a  p>  live  weight.,  a  ear  of  corn-fed 
Texans  at  g'lSbaftd  four  cars  of  tldu  Chrrokr.-,  at  9® 
JLse.  to  dress  5olb.  A  tr>  car  lot  of  Kentucky  steers 
from  Louisville  was  run  out  ut  about  1. sue.  to  dress 
5bn>.  and  27  cars  of  common  western  steeraaold  at  12® 
12M0.  to  dress  55@50  m.  But  with  the  exception  of 
some  poor  waste  and  mixed  lots  of  dry  cows,  oxen 
and  stags,  the  general  range  for  common  to  prime 
corn-fed  steers  was  from  12c.  to  dress  569,  up  to  UH 
to  dress  57 its.  Bulls  sold  at4‘4@6Wc.  por  tb  live 
weight. 

Veal  Calves.  Prices  have  declined  under  large 
arrivals. 

Calves  Jersey,  dressed,  choice,  tOWc;  do.  good  to 
prime,  9® Ilk!.;  State  dressed,  good  to  prime,  9®  10c.; 
couutry  dressed,  poor  to  fair.  5®kc:  live  calves 
Jersey,  prime  to  choice,  7®7>^c  ;  State  prime,  6W®7c.'. 
fair  to  good,  5®0c.;  poor  to  fair,  3ffl5e.:  Alt.  Holly’ 
prime  to  choice,  8c.  Mt.  Holly  fair  to  good,  5®fc’ 

Swire. — Receipts  for  week.  27,588  week  head  ;  do., 
last  week  24,871,  do.  Market  strong  with  moderate 


Send  Sic.  In  P.  Q.  Stamps  to 


Produce  Commission  Merchants.  7 

for  Circular  of  advice  about  Siiirn.NO  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Preservirq  Boos 
No.  2"!l  WuhIi.iikhiii  Street,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

REFER  KECK  trvlug  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


FOR  CIRCULARS,  PRICES,  ETC.,  ADDRESS 


Racine,  Wis, 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


*nPt!lS2S  Farm  ““1  Dairy  Engines  of 

all  sizes,  from  -  to  12  nors6»powor,  mounted  or  on- 
““"^•Warranted  to  be  the  Be®  and  OhMpwt 
engines  made.  Wees  from  815(1  upwards  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  .»»  which  will  give  von 
lull  Information  and  price*  to  #rlve  yon 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SON, 

Box  841  Corning,  N.  Y. 


THE  ONONDAGA  F.  F 


Jyjj;  broilers,  3® 4  a>.  p  tk  3C®40c;  Phil,  Ugbt  winter, 
aks».13c;  heavy  winter,  25®3S;  West.brollers.  I8®20c 
Fowls,  choice,  near-by,  ir.®nc.:  prime  i«®i4c.;  fair  to 
Ducks,  choice,  17®  18c,;  fair  to  good! 

Live  fowls,  Btate  and  Jersey,  15c.;  fowls,  Western, 
Ijc.;  Southern,  !5e.;  Boosters.  IkilOC.;  turkeys,  Jersev 
and  1  a.  htoMi'.j  West.,  12®  18c.  Ducks,  stale  and 
Jersey,  *  pair,  75®$ 1. 25;  We«tem,  60®70o.  Geese 
State  and  Jersey.  $1.7:W2.25;  Western,  $l  l»i®i.2fi. 

Supplies  of  the  few  Items  of  gome  are  not  here  in 
real  market  quantities  ami  the  trade  Is  with  u  few 
fancy  or  hotel  buyers. 

•“«»*•  «**»*£» 

Rice.— The  demand  for  domestic  about  os  before 
with  moderate  offerings  of  stock,  and  a  Arm  tone  dis¬ 
played  by  holder*. 

Carolina,  choice,  7-M®8e;  good  to  primp,  7®7W- 
5$@6J?n  *°  fU  r'  ^®6^Ci  Louisiana,  low  fair  to  fair, 

Suuar,  Ac.  Trade  Is  light,  as  buyers  seem  to  expect 
a  price  movement  In  their  favor. 

Refilled  sugar,  Cut  loaf,  y  »,  untie.;  crushed  inkle.- 

rnom*i  granulated  iiv.-diul 

mould  A  9W<«i»-V.  confi  ctlonem'  "A"  eof- 

fee.  rmc\  coffee  ofr  A.  h'.h®V;  white 

extra  C  extra  0  *W.(;  C7J*6t>SoV  yellow  7W 

®(5sc;  common  sirup*.  UKstTc.  fair  to  good.  48®5tJ? 

Si,rv0M»i«chw‘’ s’-  ?f?w ' '  e  molasst 

MV  hli<l«  ,  v<>v,iu:  Gblx  t*.Y.  heavy  tihda.  'aJ?@ 

28c;  bids.  2K<,u2'Je:  New  Orleans  Talr  to  good,  60® 62c • 
prlnio  to  choice,  65®7iO;  fancy,  *1®75. 

VKUKT.tBt.Ks.  Prime  domestic  potatoes  are  firm 
Wntlnued  demand  for  planting,  and  best  use. 
ot  ft'rL'i*su  hnv,‘  how  exceeded  IJJUI.hxJ  sacks, 
bouthern  new  not  more  than  steady,  sizes  of  first 
shipments  are  opt  to  be  against  sales. 

Potatoes— Bermuda,  new  crop.  W  bbl.,  pin 

new  crop,  i'-  '.S.Vii  C.inrleston  and  S»v..  new  $I®.V;  N.’ 

a  -''Ute  Kose,  $3.25681111);  State,  Peer- 
3  rJ  ;  Burbank  $.3,2.5® 

T-.  k  ..  Chill  rtsl,  bulk.  R2.2V.iZ so.;  Scotch  and 
Irish.  V  bush.,  65® 75c.;  do.,  Victoria,  7Sffl9fe. 

N.  J,  Asparagus  is  pushing  southern  one  side.  Peas 
points  selling  best.  Coarser 
compete ^  Is  doing  well  us  so  little  old  remains  to 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  JjbbL  crate,  $3.00®3.50;  Savan- 
oratci,  $l.«)®l,ri0;  Charleston,  $1.00®1. 90;  N, 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Only  Center-draft  Front-cut  Mower  Made 

CAN  MOW  BACK  AND  FORTH  ON  SAME  SIDE  OF  FIELD. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  USE  NO  OTHER. 

It  is  the  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  Heaviest,  the  Cheap¬ 
est  and  the  best  Dairy  Salt  in 
the  World. 

WARRANTED  AS  PURE  AS  ANY  SALT  IN  THE 
MARKET. 

Endorsed  by  Chemists  and  bv  all  Intelligent 
Dairymen  who  have  Tried  it. 

J.  W.  BARKER,  Secretary, 
_ Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  SS  EL*s®**  ^ 


{lUt  a  s]^‘foot  swath  as  easy  as  a  side-cut  machine  will  cut  four  feet,  and  with  less  draft, 
wH  ,  Hinir?rho,SLfS  c°Bdl.tion  that  it  will  cure  in  one-half  the  time,  and  dispense 

SLth  A  lhf,mnJbat? Ji6?der'  lfc  «  especially  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  Green  Fodder  or  En- 

SX  the  I"'rchai0  ot  a  ■“**>•  lh» 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

\£FhJ!!e M° 15  EIi  iS]now  manufactured  only  at  Towanda ,  Pa.  The  Company 
thoroughly  reorganized,  comprising  men  of  experience,  ability  and  abundant 

Z  Lt  t0  <t  {ect  the  vepy  best  maternal  and  skilled  work- 


write  The  AULTMAN  .t  TAYLOl 


onna  ami  Wen  Va  XXX  and  Picklock,  43® 
iTiN’i-  J.  Mood.'".;  course,  2X® 33c. : 

SL,Jt<'  °bd  Western.  X  to  XX,  40® 
l.l.'i't  lie.;  coarse.  a7@32c.;  combing,  H)®46c  ; 
mi  washed,  •>®;iltc  :  Va.,  W,  Va.,  MU.  ami 
ashed,  medium  76(4 23c.;  Georgia  and  Lake, 
m  <‘,w,'eo.  5l®ailc.;  burry 

itlj  burry,  i  logiSc.  California,  spring,  isvf 
^"-choice,  2110330. j  Pali,  fair 
irto! ?  a,utl  burr>r(  L'kotJo.;  Texas. 

r,. h  : ,“w g rade  and  burry,  H® 

X;  Bulled  super.  3SV  I2c.:  extra, 

waJi’..”  W8^ ‘  4  ^J'riDintr.  &5®Mo.i  lamb*,  -r® 
washed,  fair  to  choice,  35@43c. 


Send  for  Circulars  to  the  G  I  B  B  S  <3 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Mowers, 

Branch  Offices— 47  and  49  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  213  South  Fourth  St. 


Reapers,  Droppers  and  Self  Binding 

St.  Louis  and  Kansus  City,  Mo. 


$mplementi&  aart  Pathitienj 


Implrmentsi  anil  parttin*nj 


want  to  undertake  the  work,  just  send  in  your 
names  to  me  so  that  I  can  see  who  you  are. 
I’ll  let  you  know  in  due  time  how  to  do  up  and 
send  the  berries,  and  also  how  to  save  seeds, 
and  what  to  do  to  raise  plants  from  the 
seeds.  E.  S.  Goff. 

Ag’l.  Ex.  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FLOSSIE’S  TRIBUTE  TO  HER  DEAD 
SKYE  TERRIER. 


Yoo  may  laugh.  If  you  will,  at  my  tears, 

Ami  say,  “It  was  only  a  dog  :** 

Of  course. ,  l  am  sorry  she's  dead— 

1  haven't  the  heart  ol  a  log  ! 

Do  you  know  why  we  called  her  our  Rays  ? 

(My  pupa,  lie  gave  her  that  name); 

Her  hair  was  like  strips  of  brown  lloss 
(We  loved  her  for  that  all  the  same.) 

O  her  eyes !  how  they'd  sparkle  and  gleam 
With  pleasure  whenever  I'd  come 

From  errands  at  shops  or  from  school, 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room. 

And  when  mamma  or  papa  came  in 
(From  riding  or  shopping)  at  night, 

You  ought  to  see  Rags  skip  about, 

Aud  wiggle  mid  wag  her  delight. 

So  mueh  love  In  one  little  wco  skin, 

I  never  expect  to  see  more: 

It  surely  was  given  by  Him 
Whom  Christ  teaches  all  to  adore. 

I  loved  dearly  to  see  Rags  so  glad, 

So  cunning,  her  4»e«r  little  shape. 

We  thought  her  a  much  better  pet 
Than  rabbit,  or  parrot,  or  ape. 

'Twas  affectionate,  too,  as  a  child, 

Aud  knew  how  to  kiss,  I  declare ! 

IntelliycrU  t  Yes,  and  more  bright 
Than  some  of  my  schoolfellows  are. 

What,  romps  Rags  used  to  have  With  us  all, 
Whenever  we'd  humor  her  fun, 

(A  frolic  she  liked  more  than  food), 

O,  how  she  would  frisk,  skip  and  run. 

She  was  dear  to  us  all,  -so  you  see, 

Why  mourning  her  death  dims  my  eyes: 

For  though  she  was  "  only  a  dog,” 

I’m  Eure  Rags  has  gone  to  the  SI.' yes. 

—Brighton  (Eng.)  Guardian. 


NOTE. 


The  proposition  which  Mr.  Goff  makes  in 
another  column,  1  hope  will  meet  with  hearty 
favor  and  co  operation.  He  is  Horticulturist 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  being  desirous  of  obtaining  fine 
samples  of  the  huckleberry  from  as  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  as  possible,  he  thought 
his  purpose  could  be  best  accomplished  by  en¬ 
listing  the  services  of  the  members  of  the  Club. 
They  should  feel  honored  in  beiug  able  to  aid 
the  Experiment  Station  in  this  important 
work.  The  prizes  which  are  offered  are  of 
themselves  worth  trying  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  satisfaction  which  each  one  will  feel  in 
knowing  that  he  or  she  Is  really  helping  in  a 
comparatively  new  field  of  horticultural  work. 
Now,  let  as  many  as  can,  send  their  names  at 
once  to  Mr.  Goff’s  address,  beiug  sure  to  give 
their  names  and  addresses  in  full  and  he  will 
enter  them  on  his  competitors  list.  u.  M. 


Can  be  Operated  by  ilie  lfoot.  Alone, 

Reaving  both  hands  free  for  <1  riving.  Can  ho  operated 
as  a  complete  Hand-Dumping  Ilnko,  ut  the  will  of  the 
driver,  t  ail  be  opeiated  easily  by  any  boy  or  Girl 
who  can  drive  a  horse.  First, -elusa  In  every  part  leular. 
Strong  and  Durable,  best  of  .Material.  Well  Fin- 
ished,  Thoroughly  tented,  never  falls.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
culars.  Address 

GREGG  &  CO..  Some  MASUKAOTfrRKiw, 

Trumausburg,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


W'jiY  patented:  Lr  yC/fi®, 

Nov.  1),  ISSO;  yfx)krl 

April  13, 1>H1;  gflW 

May  10,  IASI:  gff  < 

Mav  17,  IASI  and  March  25,  1883.  Uf  j 

This implement  Is  Interchangeable 
fat  the  will  of  the  operator!,  either  ns  a  digging 
Cultivator,  Harrow  or  Smoothing  Harrow.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth  produced  by  the  slow  walking  of  a 
team,  Is  of  vibratory,  also  a  gyratory  motion,  mak¬ 
ing  It  the  most  EFtflterr.u. lets r.tfV oT  grass,  thistles  or 
weeds,  at  the  same  time  n  eituiotOT  Agitator  and  pul¬ 
veriser  of  the  noil  ever  produced.  The  tooth  being  a 
compound  acting  spring,  a  new  departure,  and  fully 
cove  ml  by  whi'Ti  In  usi\  It  only  renulrtss  u 

farmer  from  1  to  5  minutes  to  concede  Its  merits  over 
any  other  In  the  market,  and  Is  also  convlncod  he 
cannot  afford  to  be  deprived  of  Its  use. 

For  circulars  and  particulars,  address 

KELLIS,  lficINTYUFi  &  CO.,  rittsbuTgPa 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Neills’  Original  Harpoon 
Horse  Huv  Fork,  Grapples,  Wood  Wheel  steel  Frame 
Pulleys,  Ornamental  Fencings,  Railings,  Crestings, 
Cast-  Tool  Steel  Castings,  Agricultural  sit  els,  Post 
Augers,  Sc.,  *0. 

pY~Nellis'  Electric  Soring  Agitators  is  also  ran  '  o 
,nto  a  One-Horse  7  Tooth  Corn  Cultivator. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


Lawn  Mowers#  ' 

TXl  'K  Ll'Ji  SJXKS  /•'««  W.LV/i  USJE 
U'titr/ilner  from  21  to  51  fount t*. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 
GKAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMOKE, 

l>a,toiiteee  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  St.,  Flilladclphia,  Pa. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— In  reading  over  the 
Cousin’s  letters,  I  see  there  is  one  of  them  who 
inquires  about  a  flower  mentioned  in  a  certain 
paragraph.  There  are  two  flowers  named  in 
it,  but  as  I  should  think  everyone  knows  the 
rosetree,  it  must  be  the  amaranth  that  is 
referred  to, so  I  will  tell  all  I  know  a  bout  it.  The 
Amaranth  or  Amarantus  is  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Amarantacete,  A.  melun- 
cholicus  (Love-lies  Bleeding)  is.  I  think,  the 
species  referred  to  in  the  paragraph.  The  red 
bracts  which  surround  the  flower  keep  fresh 
for  a  long  time  after  being  gathered,  for  which 
reason  this  flower  has  been  used  by  poets,  as 
an  emblem  of  immortality.  The  Globe  Amar¬ 
anth  (Gompbrena  globosa)  commonly  called 
Bachelor’s  Button  keeps  fresh  for  a  long 
time.  They  are  very  nice,  mixed  with  other 
flowers,  for  making  Winter  bouquets.  I  have 
made  several  of  them.  While  papa  was  iu 
Colorado,  be  gathered  the  blossoms  of  a  viue 
he  found  growing  there,  I  have  sent  you  a 
small  piece,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell 
me  its  botanical  name;  papa  says  he  does  not 
know  it,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  and  from  what  I  hear  of  it,  it  must 
look  perfectly  beautiful  hanging  from  the 
trees  in  tangled  masses,  the  blossoms  looking 
like  the  hair  on  an  old  man’s  head.  We  sowed 
some  last  Fall,  in  the  garden,  and  also  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  although  it  came  up  it  did  not 
seem  to  thrive.  Perhaps  if  you  know  the 
plant,  you  will  please  give  me  some  directions 
for  growing  it.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  letters  from  the  Cousins  and  hope  to  write 
oftener  myself,  and  perhaps  some  day,  take 
part  in  the  Discussions,  which  also  interest  me 
very  much.  Your  niece,  Nellie  F.  Collis. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

[The  vine  which  you  mention  does  not 
appear.  Would  you  kindly  send  another 
specimen  and  we  will  endeavor  to  name  it? 
Should  like  to  hear  from  you  again  on  your 
experience  in  flower  culture,  u.  M.] 


A  PROPOSITION  FOR  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CLUB. 


REST  SOUTHERN  SEED  CORN,  $2.00  bushel  ($2.50 
single  bushel).  No  “harge  hags  or  cartage. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 

55  Beekinan  St. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— If  you  are  willing  I 
want  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  Horticultural  Club  about  helping 
me  to  cultivate  the  huckleberry  in  the  garden 
so  thut  it  will  bear  fruit,  aud  also  about  rais¬ 
ing  new  plants  from  the  seed. 

Boys  and  girls,  I  will  introduce  myself  to 
you  as  Uncle  Elm;  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  you 
can  get  acquainted  with  me  if  you  desire  to  do 
so.  It  is  by  taking  right  hold  and  helping 
me,  in  the  work  that  I  will  lay  out  for  you. 
You  know,  boys  and  girls,  that  the  little 
huckleberry  that  bears  such  pretty,  and  deli¬ 
cately  flavored  berries,  that  ripen  iu  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  has  been  much  neglected.  Men  have 
taken  the  little  wild  strawberry  out  of  the 
woods,  and  have  cultivated  it  in  the  garden, 
and  raised  new  plants  from  the  feeds,  until 
they  have  originated  new  kinds  and  improved 
old  ones  so  they  bear  very  much  larger  and 
firmer  berries,  than  the  plants  ever  did  when 
they  run  wild  iu  the  forests  and  fields.  In  the 
same  way,  you  know  horticulturists  have  im¬ 
proved  the  blackberry  and  raspberry,  and 
apple  and  pear,  and  cherry,  and  peach,  until 
these  fruits  are  very  much  larger,  and  finer 
than  they  were  at  first.  But  the  little  huckle¬ 
berry,  although  it  has  no  thorns  to  prick  one, 
and  though  its  delicious  fruit  is  hard  enough 
so  that  it  may  be  carried  many  miles  to  mar¬ 
ket  without  jamming  up,  aud  though  it  is 
strong  enough  to  live  through  the  coldest 
Winters  without  injury,  they  have  let  It  alone 
to  shirk  for  itself  in  he  swamps  and  woods, 
and  have  made  few  attempts  to  improve  it 
and  give  it  a  bettor  chance. 

Now  for  the  work.  As  many  of  you  as  want 
to  enlist  in  this  company,  just  go  to  the  woods 
or  the  swamp  w  here  the  huckleberries  grow, 
and  take  up  a  dozen  thrifty  plants,  and  take 
them  home.  I  suppose  you  all  have  a  little 
garden  of  your  own.  If  any  of  you  haven’t, 
just  ask  your  father  for  a  little  corner  some¬ 
where,  that  is  not  too  shady,  or  too  dry,  and 
set  out  these  plants  carefully,  aud  take  care 
of  them  for  a  whole  year.  Think  in  over  now 
before  you  promise.  Perhaps  those  plants 
will  never  hear,  perhaps  they  will  bear  next 
year.  We  cannot  tell  until  we  try.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  give  those  a  chance  to  get  some  nice 
little  presents  who  care  enough  about  this 
good  work  to  set  out  the  plants  and  keep 
down  the  weeds  among  them  until  huckleber¬ 
ries  get  ripe  next  Summer.  To  the  one  that 
will  send  me  in  a  little  box  by  mail  the  hun¬ 
dred  huckleberries  that  weigh  the  most,  I  am 
going  to  offer  the  following  prizes: 

1.  Webster’s  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

2.  Child’s  Set  Knife,  Fork  and  Spoon  iu  case. 

3.  An  elegant  book. 

The  first  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  com¬ 
petitor  sending  in  the  heaviest  hundred  ber¬ 
ries  taken  from  the  bushes  he  has  cultivated. 


Feed  your  Stock 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICKS  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO..  Limited 
PHILADBLI’HIA  PA. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 


AWARDED 


BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION , 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  in  1881. 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Faw  Mills,  Gam?  Tidgor*.  Lath  Machines,  Hub 
,id  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting.  Hangers,  Pul- 
,cys,  Couplings.  Gearing,  Grist  and  Ilnur  Mills 
Send  for  Special  Circular  of  our  ho.  1  Plantation 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


REATEST  Agricultural 
Invention  of  THE  ACE! 


Uncle  Mark.— 1  am  1(3  years  old.  I  plow 
and  cultivate  corn.  1  can  do  considerable 
work  if  I  am  small,  aud  1  can  have  as  much 
the  other  boys  that  don’t  work  on  the 
I  would  rather  do  it  than  stay  around 


fun  as 
farm. 

the  house  and  play  part  of  the  time,  then  quit 
and  have  to  go  and  get  wood,  or  do  some 
other  chores.  We  farm  320  acres.  Father 
is  a  cripple  and  can’t  do  very  much  work. 
My  sister  wants  to  know  if  D.  F.  Beatty’s  in¬ 
struments  are  good  ones  and  has  he  a  factory 
as  is  represented  in  his  advertisments.  I  have 
heard  he  had  no  factory. 

Ford  Co,,  Ill.  Cali.ik  Bxengiile. 

[O,  yes  D.  F.  Beatty  lias  a  new  organ  fac¬ 
tory’  his  old  one  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire.  His  organs  are  good  as  far  as  we  know. 
— u.  M.] 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  genera!  purpoao  wire  fence  in  w  Being 
a  Ktroiur  net-work  without  barbs,  lb  wUl  turn  dogs, 
nig*,  poultry  as  well  as  t-lm  most  vicious  week,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fell 04  or  stock.  It  la  just  the 
funoo  far  fanners,  gar  doners,  Btocli -ransent,  and  rati 
roads ;  Very  desirable  f  or  lawns,  pwckupr  cemeteries, 
a  t  it  Is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  It  will  lat  t  a  life¬ 
time.  It  ih  niperter  to  hoard  M  in  every  re  peel ,  and  lar 
better  than  barbed  wife-  Wo  n*k  fur  it*  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wka«  itftolf  into  xavor..  i  ho  Sedg¬ 
wick  Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  defy  all  competition  In  uoatne*.  lie  Unless, 
strength  and  dnrabl ht.v-  Wealso make  die  ISES1  and 
CHEAPEST  ALL  lJU>N  Automatic -  or  Hkt.v-open- 
ijjii  o  ate,  Ar-k  hardware  dealers,  or  for  |>rico  Ustand 
liiir'ienlarfl  address  ....  ,  _  , 

ScctotA'lck  Brow-,  Itlduuouil,  lud. 


Em  oodles  all  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 

the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  Is  u  single-wheel,  llfcbt, 

standard  Reaper.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 
Address 

GREGG  &  CO,.  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Truinanttburg,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

lawn  mower 


jflmpUmcnta  Mb  parhtttgyjL 

thTamericah  fruit  drier. 

ir  Cheap, 

d  Practical, 

0  Portable 


Surpassing  all  Others  and  Pronounced  the  Best 

,  n  0  ^  It  Is  the  light- 

IXXZ  est,  runs  more 

,  JMr  easily,  cuts  long- 

er  grass,  is  more 
jgr  durable,  requires 

less  repairs,  cuts 
grass  more 
smoothly,  Is  less 
•  jgfp’jL  liable  to  obstruc- 

^ —  lion,  and  is  of 

La’fl BRggFj-  c  •..=*  more  handsome 

•  '■  appearance  than 

' ’‘•“it tiny  other  Mower 
upon  the  market.  The  rennsylvnnfaStute  Agricultural 
Soeletv  says;  "It  will,  we  believe,  wear  longer,  do  the 
work  better  with  less  labor,  than  any  Other  Mower. 
One  of  tlic  peculiarities  >»  that  R  cuts  higher  grass 
than  uny  other  Mower."  ...  ,,  „  ,  . 

It  U  pronounced  by  competent  Judges  the  best 
Lawn  Mower  the  world  ever  produced. 

Every  Mower  warranted.  Address 

Lloyd,  Supplee  &  Walton, 

l>liIlu<lell>Ma  fa 


§9000  REWARD 

/'uriiny  mucJunthuliinya*  much  clover*'  *d »« 1  “W 

VICTOR  It  l^ds  aU  otlier 

Double  IlullorClover 
>1  a  chine  I  _1|  r 


r  150 
.Bushel* 
JV  in 
.  ONE 
N  DAY. 


£“•>  M  l  Correct  I'rlnct- 
■  "  Mi  pies.  Correctly 

;T-  Applied.  Illus¬ 

trated  Catalogue 
_  giving  ni  u  c  h 

valuable  Infor¬ 

mation  free, 

A.IIEHK  AN  1>IAN>I-'  GO.. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Victors 

sold  in  1881  aud  Y  I  (L  Ah  ftV 

the  demand  PPUW  KJv/-  , 
not  lx*  supplied. 

Circular  eon hrmtnv  this  umUod  fre 

NEWARK  MACHINE  COMP  AN  Y, 
Owner  a  of  Patents  and  tlw  only  ilauufaulo 


Address, 


ftircoU  wuliletl.  ii  !»ay.m«<Jo 
S'-lHug  our  MiW  I htl'!' I'.Jir* 
A KtIcLKH and  t’AM  1 1. V  MALI.. 

W  rigid  up  tO«U>«,  Sills  at  *1.50- 

bCAb*C0.,vUWIlUl2,t’. 


AMBER  CANE  MANUAL. 


GEO.  L.  SQUIER  &  BRO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


r  *  iT  §  T 

•  i-l 

1  Mb®  ■ 

9 

Li 

I 

u 

•  1 

P'T'S 1 

J 
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BANNER  cf  V  1C  1  C  F  > 


PERSONALS.  •  ’ 

Eugene  Schuyler  was  entertained  by  the 
Manhattan  Club,  of  New  York,  previous  to 
his  departure  for  his  post  as  Minister  to  Greece* 

Madarre  Christine  Nilsson  has  stated  that 
she  will  resume  her  professional  life  for  three 
years  only.  She  will  then  finally  retire.  Paris 
will  be  her  future  home. 

Mr.  Panic-lFs  Easter  egg  bad  a  shell  of  sil 
ver,  and  the  contents  were  one  hundred  gui" 
neas  from  Liverpool  sympathizers  to  buy  com" 
forts  for  the  prisoners  in  Kilmainham. 

J udge  Burker,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  who  sen¬ 
tenced  John  Brown  to  be  hanged,  was  at  the 
Capitol  in  Washington  the  other  day.  and  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  He  is  a  rather  small, 
thick  set  man,  with  dark  gray  hair. 

Senator  Miller’s  (of  California)  anti  Chinese 
speech  is  in  such  demand  that  though  40,000 
copies  have  been  distributed,  20,000  more  are 
being  printed.  The  postage  on  these  copies, 
had  Mr,  Miller  been  required  to  pay  it,  would 
have  amounted  to  over  $1,000. 

Representative  Perry  Belmont  gets  his  first 
name  from  the  famous  old  naval  family  of 
Perrys.  Mr.  Belmont  is  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell,  the  Parliamentary  fighter,  and  his  fight¬ 
ing  father,  August  Belmont,  limps  yet  from  a 
wound  received  in  a  duel. 

The  Pope  has  an  eel  farm  in  the  lugoons  of 
Commaehio.  Several  tons  of  eels  are  taken 
from  the  lagoons  every  Emit.  The  fish  come 
up  in  immen  te  shoals  from  the  Adriatic,  and 
are  fed  iu  the  hgoons  on  other  fish  provided 
for  them  until  thej"  are  nicely  fattened,  when 
they  are  killed  anil  cooked  in  a  vast  kitchen. 
The  luborers  on  these  water-farms  dwell  in 
barracks  built  on  an  island. 

Senator  Hill’s  friends  think  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  live  the  year  out.  ltseems  thattho 
Senator  has  had  very  little  hope  of  favorable 
results  from  treatment,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  al  tacked  by  a  disease  which  lie  inherited 
and  which  lias  carried  off  a  brother,  a  sister 
and  two  aunts.  The  Senator’s  brother,  Dr. 
Hill,  died  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  and  his 
sister  was  attacked  very  much  as  he  had  been, 
by  a  cancer,  both  resulting  fatally,  lie  has 
just  resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


Terms  for  1882. 

The  subscription  price  o!  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year . .  .  $2.U0 

“  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $!).(«  (i!*s.  6d. 

Fninoe .  3.01  (16  Yb  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (at*  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one' 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvasslug  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post  ofiiee  nf  New  York  City  N  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter.  '  " 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

TH.K  RURAL  NKW-YOBKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) . .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50  “ 

Discount  on  1  insertions,  5  per  et.;  S  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
13  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  et.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 

Or  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


PROFESSOR 


II  I 

P0WDE1 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  li»ilnp;  ~v>w- 
tler. 

in  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  1 1  or sford  Almanac  and  Cook.  Book 
sent  free. 

It  urn  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


®vm, 

SEEDS! 


FARMERS 

GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


It  pays  tolinve  good  tools  and  seeds. 
It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  hoir-e. 
It  will  pay  yon  to  scud  for  our 
illustrated  Catalogue. 


IMPLEMENTS 


We  send  B|  JIK|TG  ofair  Kinds 
ANYWHERE,  “G/AIM  I  O EVERY IV HERE. 
By  our  Improved  system  of  packing  we  guarautet 
everything  we  send  to  reach  you  as  fresh  a<  ir  yon  luul 

A  OKEK.MIOILSK  AT  TOl'K  lltlOK, 

YOU  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 

Verbenas,  or  12  Ooloux.or  12  Heliotrope*,  or  J2  Fnclistns, 
or  12  Pansies,  or  12  Tcruuius,  or  12  811111111  i:i  Hhmniing 
Pink.,  or  12  Salvias,  nr  fi  Ito.cs,  or  12  1 ■  ludlohc.,  or  12 
Lemon  Verbena-,  or  12  Iambic  or  Single  Geraniums,  or 
12  1‘bry.stipt heliiunK  or  12  Tuberoses,  it  six  01  tltt-sc  col¬ 
lections  lor 85,  Alone',-  in  registered  letter  at  om  risk, 
Add F.  K.  1*1  UK.Mt.V,  * 

SEEDSMAN  AND  FLuitlaT.  1 AKKYTOWN,  ;v  Y. 


an4  ^0uOty, 


7  /  'ryJ  Country  Homes  wonder- 

/  y  .  /  / t'dly.  liberal  oilers  oi 

d  »  /  */  wtnt'  Small  l*ruit  Plnnts. 

Very  large  and  fine  stock. 
,  ,  „  „  AlsoGh.unc  Vt>ks  Seed 

Stamp  for  catalogue.  E.P.R0E,Oarilwall-ou-HuJsan  N.i 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions  MCE  &  KNICKERBOCKER’S 


AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported, 

60  Hamblelonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 
Largest  Herd  of 


New  fiT"] 

Lily! Potatoes^ 

sunrmsu.  mv»i 


CONQUEROR. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE.  *|faf|  DDCMIIIH 

With  largest  milk  records  in  America.  W I W  I  Iba  §  jyj  |^| 


Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  Is  wanted. 
W  Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  &  ROWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

_  SYHtcrsK,  N.  Y 

VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE  ?;v,TVi\'  55dftd 

«i>ee^u"re?r.Jer1B,'y  Cau,u'  Vf.,H'st  la,u,'r  strains  a' 
?  r,.l  r,ty'  the  largest  herd  In  the  Stale,  kept  on 
£  v ll!l1  “r"  <?0»t  successful  at  Virginia  Stoic 
,Kl','L'k  * o1'  ?alt“.  Alim  Cotswuld,  Shrop 
IHnvi>  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
pure-bted  1  oultry.  Address  A.  I*,  or  .M.  H.  ROWE, 
Lock  Hex  31,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


CMIEES  A  SPECIALTY. 

1 1 IV !.  L f I?,1,',8/.1,1 1  f , w ;U1 1 1  u g  first-class  pigs  are  requested  to 
Stole1  STe  "L"1-'-  'V  II  known  herd.  At 

Mi  l  I1,  .1  li>V'  "‘>',r,l,wk  """  all  rm:  rntsT  eiu:- 
<  ne  vr.‘  'v  Idle,  and  ail  tho  Hoei-tuls  but 

oiu  fVftorvA  tlmy  wvnj  tfliuvvn  nt  Syivumiho  mul 

«f  the“r-et'Vh»t»JfflS.tACCes8,  I",*'  1  u,u  the  most  proud 
‘  y**t  In  I've  ymre  I  have  shipped  si  times 
t  ’  bieu  1  bad  sold  to  before,  and  1  row  have  unlllleii 

lhn In r t niel! t ' '  r  r/*‘l  ^  l'Hvt‘ hi v  bie.  (See  Swine 

a  mLi  e-  of  Rural  New-\  okki’Ic  of  March  25  and 

furiilihorl  ™  PwSV  ®V.d  bhotOgrautl  «f  breeding  sow 

luinished  on  npplleatlou.  1£.  W  II  AVIS 
_  Oneida.  N,’  Y. 


for  the  largest  and  earliest  yields.  Send  for  Desorip. 
tive  Circulars,  niustruted  Seed  Catalogues  free. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

i  80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


tenffitesMTISW,  WE  ARE  THE 
Matthews'  Seed  Drills,  nnd  SOLE 

other  ttri-t-class  goods.  WESTERN 

JC >< lutt  for  the  Lawn,  Gar-  AfJRNTS. 

den,  G  refill  house  or  Nursery. 

We  W.V IMtA NT  cvcrythiiigf  ns  represented. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  wtoicak  and uetaii.  ROCHESTER,  N.l 

BERRY  BASKETS.  -  REST,  CHEAPEST.  Free 
circular.  N.  D.  BATTERSON,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A iii l»rr  Cane  Seed. 

Somhwojfccm  grown.  Weighs  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
\\  1th  full  Instructions  for  making  svrup.  Prlco  Si  oti 
f  riiOlbs.  Less  amount  Me.  pr.  lb 

g-  c.  j.  Reynolds,  corning,  n.  y. 


wbVUVeTO  ALL 


Pt0cenane0tt0. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO  -  MORROW  ? 

POOL'S  SIGNAL  SERYICE  BAROMETER 

Or  STORM  SLASS  and  THERMOMETER  Combined, 

WILL  TELL  YOU  1 

It  will  detect  find  indicate 
correctly  any  ehnugo  in 
y-  -  r _ J  1  a  t  ho  weather  12  to  43  nnnrs 

'  aAWri  iUir'rn  riRW  II  prouchmg.iind  from  what 
I  '■ ;  1  'MiYiH'  1  rl  iliioi-Moii — -invnl.iHhl©  to 

'll  I  W  m  1H  DllV  iKUt  01  S.  I  'liniHTS 

'LifflilSIli.  f, Mr1  ■  Mean  plan  their  wrn-k  11c- 
1 1  j abri-aav  ,  H  «a  cording  to  ilMU-eiliclinns. 

I  1  f  |  ■  HP  Saves  50  times  its  cost  in 

!  to.:  *  \':  §  'Jill  Im  a  single  season.  Hus  an 

3  ."•*  ’ii'i  1  ■  iiecunde  t  iiarmetneter  at- 

II  ■  i  ■'  '  A'”1  1  H  Inched,  which  alone  is 

j  j[  j  10-a  »o»l U  UH  worth  the  price  of  tho 
1  1  .  ,  v-BWI'hI  1  II  coinliinatiim.  This  great 

r.  HiF  I  :  II  WSATBS2  isdicatce 

1  ■  II  is  on  ns  ec!  hy  10  most 

1,1  »*f  uL,  ,|Jj ' !, 31  |1  eminent,  I'hy  dcians,  Pro. 

I .  i  1  .'3  *“■-  El  '''  It  II  :iiidS,  i.  Ml  die  M'eu 

I  I  I  ,  (!’, : ,  .S  Hot  I, lie  day  III  be  the 

|  ".i1^  ll’  fi  i|  BEST  IF  THE  7T0BI.E  ! 

[  aK'i  vj  ■  Tim  Thunuomoter  and 

lil  .  to^  I  '  1  S|t, Bl  Ruromoter  are  put  in  a 
I;  r-.i-t  |g  M  nicely  finished  walnut 

•  0|  1  ^  IU  Irnme.  with  sflver-plated 

ill  j  ■  irimmings.ctc..  making  it 

|  |  io4j  >1  u  i;; ,  f,?|!  M  a  bemititnl  as  well  as  use- 
I  u|  u.,i  i-  El  till  ornament..  Wa  will 

1  {  r<ff  ,1  C4  ..S*  HI  rend  yon  11  sample  hue, 

I  |  10-S  A  f  ■  -  Jjj  H  till  Until  frtr,  to  your 

'‘sol  *  id  III  place  iu  good  order,  on 

|  ”  LK  . _ Jlli1  HI  receipt  01  >  1 ,  or  si  v  for 

if  .  SJ  ■$!.  Agents  arem.ikitig 

II  ar-3  5  h  y-  ip,®  |  ■  from  $.’>  to  880 daily  -#-11- 

J  ft  •  !  n  mg  them  A  ft  i/tl  trill  con. 

I|{  >  $  '  1 1  f-— - 1 ;  I  Iff  nnrr  i/iiti.  Order  st  once. 

Ml  |  lit  | I  U  II  sells  AT  >I<illT! 
wir  .  j  >!•■]; I  Hi  dost  tho  thing  t>>  sell  to 
_  ^  f  1  i  f  jPtcyjjMI  ;  U|l  1  armor.;,  merchants,  etc, 

I  k  ■  ,  1  ■lnuiluuhlo  to  everybody. 

I  II  1  s.  Postage  Stomps 

I'j  ' :  'kl'lL  d:  I'I  HI  litlenil  in  good  oriU-i.hut 

’-I 0  'i  rT  nmnoy proteired.Agj-nto 

*4r.  .1^.  .  .  1  .J  as!  wanted  every  w  Ihto 
send  for  Circular  arid  leniis  Addm-s  all  order*  10 
OSAVliliO  Til t.K.MO  ti KTKK  WOBKs, 
(f*argagt  establishment  of  tlio  kind  iu  the  world). 
Uaweito,  Omw«k4  C'nuuty,  N.Y. 

Writ*  tfuttr  J'tti  t  Uju' - ,  1  ’nurth;  nwl  Slntr  phunhuuiil  rmiPey 
monm-ordcr.  tlrnfr  on  Vela  Taste,  ri-tfhtUf'  1  luin.  utnur  nth. 

BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 

Nona  genuine  without  our  Trade  Mark,  and  Sgim- 
ture  of  J.  A.  Pool,,  on  back  of  Instrutnenl,  as  hs’owg 

@ 

Every  instrnment  warrnnfod  Pcr/rci  end  PeUnhUi. 
Size  of  Infitrijinrmt  f^ngl  liSi’y  inches,  widih  3V;  inches 
If  you  are  not  sal.istied  on  receiving  I  ho  lostnimont, 
retnrn  it  ab  once  and  wo  will  refund  your  money. 

Please  state  where  you  saw'  our  advertisement. 


taOLL  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 

BMfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  1 1  has  three 
tun  to  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
ami  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

f .  BAKER  &  C0„  Dorcliester,  Mass. 


To  any  suffering  with  Catarrh] 
or  Bronchitis  who  earnestly! 
desire  relief.  I  can  furnish  a 
means  of  Permanent  and  Pos- 
'  itive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment. 
Nocharge  for  consultation  by 
mail.  Valuable  Treatise  Free. 

r  *  i  i  ^  -irfc  tho  outgrow  tli 

of  li  13  own  oxpononce;  tnay  *re 
the  only  known  tnrnns  of  per- 
mAiioni  •Mire."— RivtUt 

Rev.  T.  P.  CHILD§.  Trov.  0. 


Dobbins’  Slarch  Polish. 

IHDWDASHINE1^;~,;^ 


p  every  family  may 
\  give  their  linen 
a  that  beautiful  fin- 
jyl  ish  peculiar  to  fine 
Si  laumlrv  work. 

Ask  your  Grocer. 


Kb  j.  b.  dobbins, 

W  K  "  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

O  £'ar(1a.-  Feather  &  Hand  Series  eta.,  fancy  case  Me 
U\f  Samples  3c.  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ct. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 

-^^tx^^^BRINGSQ|;pr|  (TODFeTO  EVERY 

®  ■  WnC  MAN’S  door 


VUU  V  1  09IC  MAN’S  DOOR 

S \/  /  inanlfost  that  from  GOOIT  SEEDS 

l  \  VTr  h"1  v  can  Good  Vegetables  he  obtained 

\\  L>g1vrvrix  -  T)le  ‘  haraeter  t.l  LA. NT»KKX1I’S  SEMES 

/X  W  falH  boon  substantiated  beyond  nil  question. 

^  Hre  tlio  STANDAUD  for  tonality.  Over 

^  »cros  in  Oiirden  So eel  Crops  iiml«kr  our  own 

DAVni  4  A  NO0LT  H  «  V  #VMf  f>?  f»  sf»th  Phllodelnhla. 


fSJIOOSH?  MftK’f  STOCK  BOOK 

Htcaum.  \ir)  lHrM,,*r  n-  i  i  -  ir-.  Il  is  thr  Intest  and  mwi  ikimplMtenrorkover  b>ueU  in  Aiucrku  tmiinjror  UorkiH  >it. 
ShC4*|K  PU5..  Ihtfir  brved* -lirced  UL*.  lr»  lilmr.  .li .im,„..ua  I  “to  .  .^2.' 


l  Aremaking 


$100 


PER  MONTH 
S  E  L  L I N  C  iLj’ 


I  ILLUSTRATED 


STOCK  BOOK 


...  V  ""  “7”  ••  I*m*t  »»•!  nmi  •.••.ni|»i«ie  workever  |S>Uvu  in  Atueriva  trvMingor  llarxe*  at. 

ini/ |,H  Vi''  '  ,,|'ir  rT  '■  ,'U:eJ  "r  iTidiimg,  cninv-  of  Jl.--  yvmiuoms.  w.n.1  /emi  tli.  ,  Over  1,000  nilirv  400 

Sir  Iv  ««0b  eiuluuut  HtillmriO-  ,,  toe  Pn-i  In,  Vim  ffcsMem  :i,„l  .SMKtilty  ufYlnUdelDUa 

cnllrv.-m  \  I'l'.'flDarj  r-u,  y«,  U„„.  .1  W  n.u.mis  uiMoiIum.  Farmer.#,  il.elr  and  ,u  de.Vrin,  oroai.Mework 
'.ImuM  ,.„,l  ,a  „„.-e  for  lull  par.laulars h„.I  term#.  -V 1. J, ess  III’ KHAIM)  ItKOM.,  ?g.f  C’fi!"|„„t^ l*to^hll,tH..iahto 


SEEDSMEN, 

158  Cliambers  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 


Potato  Hug  LONDON  PURPLE.  PotatoBba 

Ymm.  TRADE  MARK.  Poison. 

uon  xto '!i',u 1  'h’ftler  has  not  got  it,  write, to  ilLUlNGW A\ ’S  lx N LON  PURPLE  CO.  (Ldaitkp),  p.  o.  Bot 
080,  No.  40.  Waiku  Stkkkx,  N’kw  Yobk,  who  will  send  prices  and  ti  stiinoulahi. 


Potato  PiJie 
Poison.  b 


_ gKcat  (rotate, 

"  the  WESTER1N 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  M  ORTGAGE  LOANS  pTiurft™ 


i  i»*i'i  on  m;4.v  #>x  mnumiY  nt  the 

Third  National  Bunk  In  lYew  York Clfv. 

in  ofitable  investments,  iiend  for  circular  ref- 
eienees  au«l  Buiuplc  dcubuiuits* 

W F’  ERKINS, Sec. 

J.T.  WAiCNK,  vice  Pres  C.  W.  GILLErr,  Treas. 
N.  F.  BA  ItT,  Auditor. 


EST 


yyHEAt 


tun  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

™  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA. 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  PRICES;  LONGTIME:  REBATE  FOR  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  :  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.Land  aqt. 

W  non  this  Paper:  St.  PAUL.  MlNN. 

SOUTH  c°.,!,’t-Io,'nFe  before  seeing  our  James  River 
UUU  I  II  Settlement..  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

- - J-  F  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Surry  Co..  Va. 

(jt  *7  2  a  we€lt '  #12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit-  free.  Address  True  &  Co.  Auirnsta.  Me. 

/^ENESEE  VALLEY  FARMS  FOR  8ALE.-8ome 
to  w  the  finest  residences  in  the  Valley,  near  R.  R 


Inquire  soon  of 


sidenoes  In  the  Valley,  near  R.  R 
JOHN  SHELDON. 

Fort  flolUns.  Colorado 


iftiiscfUanmijs# 


u£ SL. 

ll  uYf\l>n ‘b’va"*  "<«  C'hnimuliieL  IOr.  1»  i.t.,*.’ 
jtor- .Urto  mnkv  ,.o  |»-rri.tie  |*|, -a-r  20en»r.ltn.„i\ 

-X  Album  ur-aniplc,  . .  I.i..;  x,  .  |th,„^  i  ,,, 

. . .  MlurlfoftKD  CAKM  WORKS,  a „n hr»rt.W,0S!. 


non  P" -  " 

wlyUU  vSSSi,  LFfS 

triiuunrFi  l.Ks  that  DeBIM.’s  PILE  It  i!. HFI»Y 

toUsbu-im*  Prepared  by  J.P.5TTLLER.  M.D..915Axeh 

Dl.  rlluil,«  rl,  A»/ri  fjemntie  tetthuut  hi#  /n<yutii nre,  SiM id 
lor  circular.  Sold  by  vlrm.'jnsts  and  country  stores,  8 1 . 

^.LUhoeraphtdi!!!!^  Printed  On  .Ul  * 

w  e  send  tluiriiiu  most  i-Jegint  pack  ever 
LJ — S  publishcd-freo  to  every  one  sending  ic  cts. 
for  our  new  price  list,  A  Illustrated  Premium  List. 
Agents  Large  Samnle  Book  &  ]00  samples  at  cents. 
^Address  STEY K.YS  DH0IHERS.  Aorthford.  ton n. 

A  1 1  ohromo  oanis,  no  2  alike,  with  name.  10c. 

’  Postpaid.  G.  L  Rked,  A  Co..  Nassau,  N.  Y 

41  t  a  i  9  n  r,f>r  l1ay  at  Lome.  Samples  worthSSfree! 
l U HP Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


2Uw  ^ublicationji. 


SADIES  t°hfe 


w 


HITE  UOUSE 


■jYBOOK  of  the  kind  ■  ^everpub’d 

EDITION.  A  HISTORY  of  every  Ad- 

- r  niihiKirriTluii  from  \V  ashing. 

•l'iScutUtn**,  with  oyor  Strel  1’nptrults  of  Ltniion 
Bo  House,  with  vfww*  or  many  of  the  llomei#  of  tlic 
This  i%  tho  nioht  ailuhlo  hook  puhlished.  Agents 
ud  fur  Clrnnlnrs,  wlih  full  inirticulurs,  to 

_ BRADLEY  &  GO.  66  N.  4th  St.  Philad4. 

Sunday  School 

MUSI  C. 

Pitson  *  Co.  make  a  special  feature  of  Sunday 
School  Song  Hooks,  and  can  safely  commend  The 
three  new  ones  which  they  publish  thlsseason.  Their 
compilers  are  practical  workers  In  the  Sunday 
School,  aud  with  previous  publications  have  been 
extremely  successful.  The  new  books  are  : 

THE  BEACON  LIGHT. 

By  J.  H.  TENNEY  and  E.  A.  HOFFMAN. 

A  collection  of  new*  hymns  and  tunes  carefully  se- 
tected  trorn  a  large  quantity  of  manuscripts,  of 
winch  four  out  of  every  five  were  rejected,  only  the 
very  best  being  retained.  J'ricc  30  cents. 

LIGHT  AND  LIFE. 

By  u.  m.  McIntosh. 

This  new  book  is  quite  comprehensive,  providing  in 
a  small  spach  ample  material  for  two  years  includ¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  new  hymns,  us  well  as  some 
older  ones  which  are  always  in  request,  f Vice  35 


Bv  A  J.  ABBEY  and  SI.  J.  HUNGER. 

rbls  is  the  liitrBt  "f  the  three  new  books,  and  is  sure 
o  meat  with  good  success.  It  contains  all  the  varie¬ 
ty  and  fresh  in  ,-s  which  could  well  be  desired,  includ- 
*"*  buiny  beautiful  ptrecs  especlflUy  adapted  for 
pvayer  and  l  iaise  meetings.  Price  sti  cents. 

OLIVElt  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DiTSON  &  CO..  &13  Broadway,  New  York. 

BBT  VOU  "  ""  '‘>h"  '  Telegraph  Operator,  tw»nd  25 
jh  l,,r  11  '  Most  Complete  Tolegraph  Instructor 
In  tho  vt  iii  I  L  C.  E.  JllVKS  ^  Rlt'*,,  L'iiicfnnfiii,  (J. 

AGENTS:  AG EATS !  AGE ATS ! 

GEN.  DODGES'  bran’  new  book,  just  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

cfv  %Jou-  Introduction  by 

bMOI  AN.  T  u#  Vn/».n./  v  fUusteutcd,  hirst  class  and 
,nU  utfu-'r>  *nd  Is  tlio  fastest  sr.i 


336 


a 


Fowlebs 


HOOF  ' 

OINTMENT 


The  Only  PERrECOG) 


J5ewing7vTachine 

SIMPLEST, LATEST  IMPROVED, 


FARMS  In  northern  community,  fifteen 
mile*  from  capital  of  U.  9.;  alBO  tract  for 
- ,  HoiE,  Vienna.  Fairfax  Co»,  Va. 


colony.  Address  O.  E. 


AND  MAKE  HOME 


ENSILAGE 


Itoss  Rig  Giant  and 
^Glant^  Cutters. 

f,'  '  rSits) oVrlor  to  every  other. 

L  i***Av IBI  Immense  Strength, 

IL«@=se3lk95yi  I  'Ml  W  Weight,  and  Capacity. 

I  6  ;  ■  Will  cut  i  to  )  1 1 mos as 

DJ  •  -  '^<■1  jj  'W  fast  as  any  other,  have 
j  yy  ^uly  ^a  t<- •nt.SAFE* 

CONVEX  GEARS,  RING  KOl.LERS.^tc^'i’he  (INI.V 
Cutter  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  and  cut  fast. 
Send  for  illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
E.  w.  ROSS  &  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
f&~  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


OLD  MASTERS, 


Flemish  Bull  after  Paul  Potter. — Punch, 


i  *  ;  t-  ^  « 

Cleveland,  O 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


S2X  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 
,,  ,  of  Horse. 

CAPACITY  OF 

MW/  SIIELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour.  , 


PREPARED  SPECIALLY  FOR 

Corn,  Fodder  Corn,  Tobacco,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Buckwheat, 
Turnips,  Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  Etc. 

BY 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  00., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  _  + 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet.  Every  bag  plainly  branded  and  a  tag 
attached,  giving  full  analysis  and  direction  for  use,  etc. 

For  prices  for  single  bag,  see  Rural  New-Yorker,  page  304,  April  29th,  1882. 
APPLICATIONS  MAY  BE  MADE  TO  HOED  CROPS  AT 
ANY  IIOEING  Oil  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work.  gj||||||jj 

Xfj-  Write  for  Circulars.  FAdrtressl  _ _ — ,  . 

f=  SANDWICH  MANUFACTURINGSCO.,  Sandwich,  Ill. 


ra'fft  Bixb- 
3-«%Uafhcm 


t  iB  hckeye  JurfioR 

I  awn  Mower 


HAVE  YOU  SENT  TO 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  free  Boole  about  his  $60  FIVE-TON 
Wagon  Scaloe  7— Freight  paid  by  J ones. 

He  makes  all  size  Seales* 


k  of  trail*- 


senior 


MAHER  &  GROSH’S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE 


Contains  Pruning  blade.  Jack  knife  Wade,  and  Budding  or  Speying 
blade.  Cut  gives  exact  size.  Probably  (every  fanner,  gardener,  and 
stock  man  has  often  thought  of  such  knife  as 
w  Oils,  and  here  It  Is.  Blade*  carefully  forged  from 

WkSUa^  razor  steel,  rile  tested,  and  uui-i.ai-ul.  fkek  If 

Wilfav  soft  or  flawy.  Price  MUM,  poa-pubt ;  or  without 

the  budding  blade.  is  cent*  ;  with  Just 
large  ami  small  blades,  SO  cents ;  extra 
strong  3  blade,  for  hard  service,  (Sets; 
“(far  Best-  olUempeml  i  Tuner.  *1.'0: 

FnUgd8hearef*L6o5Cll,‘'!  PrUU’ 

^ "mustruted  list  , free i  .also 


Springfield.O 


FULLY  TESTED, 

AND  1'ROVED  TO  BE  THE 

MOST  RELIABLE 

LAWN  MOWERS 

In  the  Market. 


30  Monroe  S 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Just  What  You  Need. ! 


W  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


HAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Mowers,  Reapers  and  Self- 


THEY  HAVE  REEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 

IN  ALL  THE 

Grain-Growing 

COUNTRIES 

of  The  World ! 

And  Always  with  the  Same 

Satisfactory  Result 


SUPERIOR  m  I 

Manufacture  X  Finish,  1  j| 

durability 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.’S  Reapers  and  Mower 
made.  They  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and  Hilly  Land,  and  for  all  Conditions  of  Ground 

and  Crop,  the  Rest  Machines  in  use. 


WN'ui-ifMgMp 


The  Strongest,  Lightest,  Most  Durable,  Most 
Practical  Cultivator  Made. 

EVERY  PROGRESSIVE,  THOROUGH  AND  ECONOMICAL  FARMER  SHOULD 

HAVE  ONE. 

Agents  wanted  In  all  territory  not  already  contracted  for.  Correspondence  solicited  and  promptly  an 
swered.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular  to  the  Manufacturers  : 

EDMISTON  &  WADDELL, 

GENERAL  OFFICE  : 

279X  AJtfD  281  GREENWICH  STREET, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE  TO  FARMERS.— It  there  in  no  agent  for  this  machine  in  your  locality,  please 
write  to  ua  for  prices  and  terms.  .  ,  _  _ _  _  _ 


branch  Offices,  73  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  1  &  3  Chiswell  St.,  London,  Eng 
or*  Agents  Wanted  In  all  Unocouplod  Terra  tory.  %M~  Send  for  Circulars 
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Vol  XU.  No.  1GS6.  NEW  YORK,  MAY  20,  1882.  price  five  cewts, 

_ _ _  $2.00  PER  TEAR, 


I  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  18S2,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 


Derail  l)ica  l. 


BlllTIl  Pi  ACE  OF  DaHWIN.  Kill.  1  11. 

-  ■  ♦  • - - 


OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


CHARLES  ROBERT  DARWIN. 


Charles  Robert  Darwin,  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  naturalist  and  author,  was  born  at  The 
Mount,  Shrewsbury,  on  February  12,  1809, 
and  died  on  April  19  last,  in  his  74th  year.  He 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Waring  Darwin, 
and  a  grandson  of  Erasmus  Darwiu,  the  phys¬ 
iologist  and  poet,  author  of  the  “  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den,”  “Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gar¬ 
dening,”  and  several  other  works  widely 
known  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Shrewsbury  Grammar 
School  whence,  in  1826,  he  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  for 
two  years.  He  then  entered  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge  University,  where  he  took  his  de¬ 
gree  in  1831.  In  the  Autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  volunteered  as  naturalist  to  accompany 
Captain  Fitzroy,  in  the  ship  Beagle,  on  his  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  round  the  world. 

During  this  long  voyage,  lasting  five  years, 
the  greater  part  of  the  South  American  coast, 
the  Pacific  islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  Mauritius  wore  visited  and  examined  and 
the  results  of  his  research  were  from  time  to 
time  published  in  England  and  gave  Mr.  Dar 
win  a  foremost  place  among  rising  naturalists. 
Before  the  close  of  the  voyage  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royel  Society,  in  1834.  In  1839 
U  narrative  of  the  voyage  was  published  in 
three  volumes,  of  which  the  third,  containing 
an  account  of  the  discoveries  in  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  geology,  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Darwin.  From  that  time  until  1859  he  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Structure  and  Distribution  of 
Coral  Reefs"  in  1842;  “Geological  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Volcanic  Islands  ”  in  1844;  “Geologi 
cal  Observations  in  8oi:th  America”  in  1846; 
“  Monograph  on  the  Family  of  Cinripedia  ”  in 
two  volumes  in  185  L  and  1858,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  two  volumes  on  the  fosil  species  of  the 
same  class,  besides  numerous  articles  contribu¬ 
ted  to  periodical  literature  on  scientific  sub¬ 
jects. 

Hitherto,  though  well  known  to  a  limited 
circle  of  readers,  Mr.  Darwin  was  compare 
tively  unknown  to  the  general  public,  but  in 
1859  his  fame  was  extended  to  all  lands  by  the 
violent  discussions  that  arose  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  work  “  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural 
Selection.”  This  work  has  passed  through 
many  English  and  American  editions,  has 
been  translated  into  a  large  number  of  foreign 
languages,  including  Freuch,  German,  Dutch, 
Italian  and  Russian,  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  more  reviews,  pamphlets  and  separate 
books  than  any  other  work  of  our  age.  As 
long  ago  as  1878  a  German  catalogue  of  the 
literature  of  Darwinism  contained  36  octavo 
pages  of  the  titles  of  the  works  and  the  names 
of  312  authors,  while  every  review,  magazine, 
monthly,  weekly  and  daily  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  and  largely  elsewhere 
also  have  f re  .juently  discussed  the  same  subject. 
In  .this  work  Darwin  Attempted  to  account 


for  the  diversities  of  life  on  the  globe  by 
means  of  continuous  development  without  the 
intervention  of  special  creative  fiats  at  the 
origin  of  each  species.  The  extreme  con¬ 
clusion  from  his  reasoning  is  the  relationship 
and  community  of  origin  of  all  living  beings. 
Bitterly  denounced  as  atheistic  at  the  outset 
and  ridiculed  as  absurd,  his  views  have  since 
been  generally  accepted,  in  principle  if  not  in 
detail,  so  that  the  terms  “evolution,”  “hered¬ 
ity,"  “variation,"  “battle  of  life,”  “surviral 
of  the  fittest,"  have  become  household  words. 
In  1862,  he  published  “Fertilization  of  Or¬ 
chids  "and  in  1868,  “Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication."  In  1871  he 
gave  to  the  public  his  treatise  on  “The  De¬ 
scent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to 
Bex.”  This  work  is  complementary  to  that  on 
“Origin  of  Species,”  and  in  It  the  author  con 
eludes  that  “  man  in  descended  from  a  hairy 
quadruped,  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed 
earB,  probably  arboreal  in  its  habits.” 

Among  a  large  number  of  important  sep¬ 
arate  papers  by  him  those  of  most  interest  to 
agriculturists  and  indeed  to  the  general  public 
are,  those  “On  the  Formation  of  Mold  by 
the  Earth-worm,"  “On  the  Movements  and 
Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,”  “  On  the  Expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Emotions  in  Men  and  Animals,” 


and,  latest  of  all,  “  On  the  Action  of  Am¬ 
monia  on  Roots.” 

Mr.  Darwin  entered  but  little  into  general 
society  and  wns  personally  known  to  only  a 
very  small  number  of  tbo  tens  of  thousands  of 
his  admirers  and  opponents.  He  was  always  of 
a  retiring  disposition  and  for  many  years  his 
health  was  all  the  time  feeble.  Both  by  his 
own  researches  and  the  bent  these  gave  to  the 
investigations  and  labors  of  other  scientists 


no  man  of  the  present  age  has  done  more  for 
scientific  progress  than  Darwin.  Justly  there¬ 
fore  did  all  classes  and  denominations  in  his 
own  country  mourn  his  death,  which  is  re¬ 
gretted  everywhere.  Justly  too  was  a  final 
resting  place  accorded  to  his  mortal  remains 
in  that  Pantheon  of  British  notabilities.  "West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  where,  in  the  honoring  pres¬ 
ence  of  some  of  the  highest  dignitari  s  of 
Church  and  State,  of  sorrowing  scientists  and 
a  mourning  public,  beside  Sir  John  Hersehell 
and  close  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  laid  away 
the  other  day  all  that  was  mortal  of  Charles 
Robert  Darwin. 


form  (fconomij. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  OUR  FARMS  IN  GOOD 
HEART. 


To  any  close  observer  of  the  way  farms  in 
the  West  are  usually  managed,  the  question 
before  us  assumes  a  magnitude  of  grave  im¬ 
portance.  In  attempting  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  I  will  say  there  must  be  with  many  farm¬ 
ers  an  entirely  “  new  departure”  from  their 
present  mode  of  farming.  For  example, 
neighbor  A,  (he  is  the  representative  of  a 
large  class)  wants  to  be  a  progressive  farmer 


and  keep  his  farm  in  good  heart;  but  he  has 
only  one  idea  and  that  is  to  accomplish  this 
end  by  keeping  stock  and  making  all  the  man¬ 
ure  he  can  So  he  goes  in  on  the  stock  ques¬ 
tion — blind,  shall  I  say  i  He  keeps  about  one- 
third  more  stock  than  he  has  pasture  for,  so 
that  before  harvest  they  are  on  “  short  rations’ 
become  restless  and  breech y,  breaking  into  aud 
injuring  the  growing  crops  of  grain,  and  | 
after  harvest  they  are  given  the  range  of  the 


whole  farm  to  get  them  into  decent  condi¬ 
tion  to  go  into  winter-quarters.  And  for 
fear  the  hay  will  run  short,  this  free  range  is 
extended  until  after  seeding  the  next  SpriDg. 
The  consequence  is,  the  pastures,  meadows 
and  “seedings"  are  nearly  ruined  for  the  com¬ 
ing  crops  of  grass  and  hay,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  injury  to  the  land  by  being  tramped 
down  through  all  the  rains  of  Fall  and  Spring. 

If  we  would  keep  our  farms  in  good  heart, 
we  must  in  the  “  new  departure,"  put  our 
stock  into  winter-quarters  early,  and  not 
allow  them  to  leave  those  quarters  until  the 
ground  is  settled  in  the  Spring  and  the  grass 
sufficiently  started  to  keep  ahead  of  the  stock 
we  wish  to  keep  through  the  Summer.  One 
acre  of  pasture  that  has  not  felt  a  hoof  from 
November  to  May  is  worth  two  that  have 
been  run  over  the  year  round.  The  same  is 
true  of  meadows,  and  “seedings.”  The  free 
range  system  for  stock  during  Fall,  Winter 
and  Spring  must  be  given  up  if  we  would 
keep  our  land  in  good  heart  and  get  profita¬ 
ble  returns  from  our  pastures  and  meadows. 

This  point  gained,  the  next  step  in  keeping 
up  a  farm  is  to  seed  down  to  clover  all 
the  land  sown  to  small  grain,  which  is  to  be 
plowed  up  the  coming  Fall  In  the  “new 
departure”  this  clover  will  be  permitted  to 
grow  audisturbed  until  its  growth  is  checked 
by  heavy  frosts;  then  plowed  under.  Remem¬ 
ber  it  is  raised  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
land.  We  must  feed  our  land  if  we  would 
feed  our  stock. 

Of  the  necessity  of  using  land  plaster  and 
salt  I  spoke  in  a  former  article.  We  must 
use  manure  freely  in  fields  near  the  barn,  and 
in  more  distant  ones,  once  in  about  four 
years,  plow  under  a  second  crop  of  clover. 
The  next  step  in  the  “  new  departure”  is  to  see 
how  much  stock  we  can  keep  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  on  a  given  number  of  acres.  To  settle 
this  point,  there  must  be  a  careful  and  regu¬ 
lar  system  of  soiling  for  late  Summer  and 
Fall  feeding;  and  of  raising  roots  for  Winter 
use.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
much  of  the  land  now  devoted  to  pastures  aud 
meadows  might  be  devoted  to  raising  small 
grains  if  we  were  to  make  this  change  in  our 
practice  of  farming.  By  so  doing  we  would 
greatly  increase  the  product  of  the  barnyard 
and  add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

I  think  a  persistent  following  out  of  the 
plan  above  outlined  will  keep  our  farms  in 
good  heart.  Th.  Loomis. 

Wauskesha  Co..  Wis. 

- - 

That  Hand  Sheaf  Binder. 

In  the  Rural  of  May  6  is  illustrated  a 
Hand  Sheaf  Binder,  which,  while  it  may  have 
some  advantages  over  the  old  method  of  hand 
binding,  has,  in  my  opinion,  some  serious  dis¬ 
advantages.  It  is  expensive.  A  “binder” 
would,  of  course,  be  required  for  every  sheaf 
in  the  field  Supposing  there  were  only  10,000 
sheafs  (and  it  would  uot  take  a  very  large 
field  of  wheat  or  rye  for  that  number),  there 
must  also  be  10,000  “  binders.”  The  plank  and 
I  twine  necessary  in  the  construction,  would 
cost  more  than  “a  trifle,”  and  the  time  “lost” 
in  making  the  “  binders”  would  be  more  than 
the  time  “  gained  ”  in  the  binding.  If  the  knot 
for  the  “  catch”  is  made  at  the  same  place  or 
thereabout,  in  each  “binder,”  all  sheafs  must 
be  of  the  same  size,  else  it  will  not  hold.  Bat 
sheafs  made  by  reapers  are  not  always  of  the 
same  size,  owing  to  unevenness  of  grain,  and 
even  in  hand  making  this_eannot  be  always 
'  attained.  The  knot  is  not  “adjustable." 
There  is  great  liability  of  the  sheaf’s  being  ac¬ 
cidentally  unbound,  especially  if  an  end  be 
left,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  A  fork  tine  caught 
under  the  band  near  the  fastening  point  in  the 
block,  might  easily  lift  out  the  knot  from  its 
place  and  unbind  the  bundle.  In  loading  or 
mowing  away  the  bundles  the  danger  of 
loosening  would  be  great.  These  are  the 
most  apparent  objections  to  the  device,  w. 


CHARLES  ROBERT  DAR  WEST. 

Re-engraved  from  the  (London)  Gardeners’  Chronicle.— Fig.  145. 
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DELIVERING  MILK  AT  FACTORIES. 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


Must  milk  be  delivered  at  the  factory  once 
or  twice  a  day?  This  is  a  question  often  asked 
by  those  about  entering  upon  dairying  and  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  West  and  in  new  districts,  by 
farmers  not  familar  with  the  details  of  dairy 
management. 

The  question  is  an  important  one  involving 
the  expenditure,  or  the  saving  of  much  labor 
and  tune  during  the  year  in  accordance  with 
the  system  which  may  be  adopted. 

Now  in  answering  this  question  correctly 
some  circumstances  must  be  considered.  If 
the  milk  is  to  be  delivered  to  a  butter  factory 
where  it  is  to  be  set  and  manipulated  for 
butter-mnkiny,  then  it  should  be  delivered 
twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  as  soon 
after  milking  as  is  practicable.  Experience 
has  shown  that  milk  coming  to  the  factory 
while  warm  will  throw  up  more  cream  than 
when  allowed  to  get  cold,  and  if  the  temper¬ 
ature  has  fallen  off  very  much,  the  best  method 
of  treating  such  milk  is  to  raise  the  temper¬ 
ature  at  the  factory  to  104  degrees  Fahr. 
before  setting,  when  the  temperature  may  be 
reduced  by  surrounding  the  milk  vessels 
with  cold  water  or  with  water  and  ice.  It 
will  be  evident  therefore  that  milk  freshly 
drawn  is  required  to  be  operated  upon,  to  give 
the  best  results  In  butter  making. 

For  cheese-making  the  circumstances  are 
somewhat  different,  the  night’s  and  morning’s 
mess  of  milk  are  massed  together  at  the  factory 
and  immediately  operated  upon  to  convert  it 
into  cheese,  the  raising  of  cream  is  not  desired 
in  any  part  of  the  process  and  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  that  the  milk  be  sweet  and  sound. 
If  the  night’s  milk  therefore  can  be  cooled  at 
the  farm  and  delivered  next  morning  in  good 
condition,  no  loss  will  be  entailed  in  converting 
it  into  cheese  any  more  thau  would  result  if 
said  milk  had  been  delivered  at  night  and 
cared  for  at  the  factory. 

In  JNew  York,  where  the  cheese  factories 
are  to  a  large  extent  managed  on  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  plan,  milk  in  most  instances  is  required 
to  be  delivered  when  freshly  drawn,  or  twice 
a  day.  The  custom  of  twiee-a-day  delivery 
originated  with  the  early  factories  and  the 
plan  has  been  blindly  followed— many  suppos¬ 
ing  there  i9  no  other  way,  while  some  farmers 
prefer  hauling  milk  twice  a  day  to  taking  the 
trouble  of  caring  for  the  night’s  milk  at  the 
far  n.  In  very  large  dairies, such  as  are  often 
found  in  New  York,  ranging  from  60  to  100 
cows,  this  may  be  so,  especially  as  more  than 
one  team  might  be  required  to  haul  the  Vwo 
messes  of  milk  once  a  day.  With  smaller 
herds,  however,  this  reason  does  not  apply, 
and  since  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  the  night’s  milk  properly  cooled  at 
the  farm  can  be  delivered  next  morning  in 
better  condition  than  it  would  be  if  massed  at 
the  factory  on  the  twice-a-day  plan  of  delivery, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  once-a 
day  plan  may  not  be  adopted  whenever  such 
course  is  desireu:  the  once-a-day  plan  it  should 
be  observed  requires  two  sets  of  carrying  cans, 
since  the  warm  milk  of  the  morning  should 
not  be  mingled  with  evening’s  milk  while  being 
hauled  to  the  factory. 

The  night’s  milk  of  course  when  kept  at  the 
farm  requires  to  be  properly  cooled  down  to 
60  degrees  at  least,  before  it  is  left  for  the 
night;  and  this  can  be  done  by  dividing  the 
milk  up  in  the  cans  and  placing  them  in  tanks 
or  vats  where  they  can  l*e  surrounded  with 
cold  water,  and  if  running  water  can  flow  in 
and  out  of  the  tank  during  the  night  so  much 
the  better.  If  “  well-water  ”  is  used  it  may 
require  to  be  changed  and  the  milk  stirred 
until  properly  cooled,  but  this  often  will  be 
found  far  less  trouble  than  the  extra  hauling 
of  the  milk. 

There  are  factories  that  have  adopted  this 
once-a- day  plan  of  delivery,  where  the  finest 
quality  of  the  cheese  is  made,  and  some  of  the 
managers  of  such  factories  have  affirmed  that 
they  get  much  better  milk  on  the  once-a-day 
plan  than  the  twice-a-day;  because  their 
patrons  are  more  particular  in  the  care  of 
milk,  in  milking,  and  the  general  treatment 
of  their  herds,  thus  assuming  responsibilities 
which  they  were  inclined  to  shirk  when  follow¬ 
ing  the  twice-a-day  delivery. 


AUNT  NABBY  ON  GREAT  BUTTER 
YIELDS. 


“  i  don’t  b’leive  nothin’  about  it,”  said  Aunt 
Nabby  rather  sharply,  at  the  same  time  rolling 
up  her  eyes  with  no  little  astonishment,  as 
she  stood  over  her  milk  pans  in  the  dairy 
room,  skimming  the  cream  for  the  mornings 
churning.  “Lawful  sukes,  nowr,  to  think 
eight  hundred  an’  eighty-eight  poun’s  eight 
ounces  o’  butter  cum  from  one  cow  last  year, 
an’  they  expects  nine  hundred  an’  ninety -nine 
poun’s,  nine  ounces,  next  year!  Wa-a-1  they 
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can’t  gull  me,  Nabby  Wilkins,  with  sich  a  big 
story,”  she  continued,  drawling  out  the  words, 
followed  by  a  contemptuous  sniff  of  her 
nostrils.  “Wonder  they  did’t  recken  it  even 
poun’s  an’  not  stick  in  the  ounces ;  but  I  ’spose 
they  thought  it  would  read  better  to  put  ’em 
down  very  particular,  so  as  to  let  folks  b’leive 
the  ounces  made  it  exactly  right,  an’  no  mis¬ 
take.  Here  she  gave  a  half  circle  jerk  with 
her  left  hand  stretched  out  at  full  length  of 
the  arm,  and  with  her  right  took  a  deeper  dip 
into  the  milk  with  the  skimmer  than  she  had 
before  done  that  morning,  and  then  scraped 
the  pan  inside  all  round  as  clean  as  possible, 
so  as  to  gather  every  particle  of  the  cream 
which  had  stuck  to  it  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  her  butter. 

“They  can  tell  that  story  to  folks  who 
doesn’t  know  better,  an’  not  to  me  who  has 
milked  as  good  cows  as  anybody  else  ever 
owned,  an’  churned  their  butter  fifty  year  an’ 
over ;  for  I  began  a  little  gal  not  more  ’n  so  high,” 
pointing  to  the  top  of  a  moderate-sized  chair 
which  stood  near-by.  “  I  ’spose  two  hundred 
and  seventy  poun’s.  or  three  hundred  for  sartin 
in  a  twelve  month,  is  the  very  most  we  ever 
got  from  the  best  of  our  mooleys.” 

“  But,”  replied  her  husband,  Uncle  Sim,  as 
he  was  affeetionatelly  called  by  his  neighbors, 
“Them’s  Jarsey  cows,  what’s  cum  over  the 
sea  three  thousan’  miles  off,  an’  they've  biu 
brought  up  to  make  butter  an’  nothin’  else  for 
two  hundred  year  or  more,  the  dairymen  there 
always  chosen’  from  each  new  generation  the 
most  extror’nary  for  rich  milk;  it  stan’s  to 
reason  that  arter  so  long  a  time  pickin’,  they 
can  show  somethin’  a  good  deal  better  tban 
our  folks,  who’ve  bin  takin1  no  sich  pains.” 

“  Wal,  they  may  talk  till  they  is  grayer 
than  I  am,”  answered  AuntNabny,  “all  that’s 
no  shucks  with  me;  an’  I  don’t  care  whether 
the  cow  cum  three  thousan’,  or  three  million 
miles  over  the  sea,  I  tell  you,  Pappy,  that’s 
unpossible,  for  it’s  morc’n  the  critter  herself 
weighs  any  day.” 

“P’raps  she  wouldn’t,”  rejoined  Uncle  Sim, 
with  a  knowing  wink  from  his  right  e  e,  and 
a  dry  chuckle  in  his  throat,  “ef,  like  our’u,  she 
only  had  pasture  in  Summer  and  common  hay 
with  a  han’ful  or  two  of  meal  in  Winter;  but 
I  guess  sunthin’  above  all  this  was  gin  the 
Jarsey.” 

“An’  how  could  that  be?”  asked  the  doubting 
wife. 

“  Why  jest  here,  do  you  see.  Two  or  three 
other  cows  was  kept  at  the  same  place  I  hear, 
an’  somehow  or  ’nother  their  milk  never  got 
as  fur  as  the  dairy  house  of  the  man  who  had 
the  Jarsey.” 

“  Wal,  what  of  that,  Pappy?”  inquired  Aunt 
Nabby,  lookingupon  her  husbaud  with  a  broad 
stare  of  her  large  blue  eyes. 

“Now  that’s  queer,  you’ve  forgot  the  story 
about  that  ere  feller  who  took  his  cow  to  one 
of  our  fairs  a  few  years  ago,  to  show  for  the 
highest  milkin’  prize,  an’  he  got  it  slick  as 
greese;  for  never  did  a  critter  give  sich  messes 
morniu’,  noon  an’  night,  as  long  as  she  stood 
there.  I  disremeraber  bow  many  quarts  they 
was  durin’  a  whole  day,  though  sunthin’  well- 
nigh  on  to  sixty  or  seventy.  Everybody  was 
struck  all  on  a  heap  by  it,  an’  one  of  the 
gentlemeu  present  stepped  right  up,  an’  offered 
a  thousand  dollars  for  that  ere  cow,  which  the 
feller  took  mighty  quick,  I  tell  ye;  an’  that 
very  night  cleared  out,  an’  we’ve  never  seen 
nor  heard  on  him  since,  ’cept  be  went  clean  off 
to  Californy  gold  huntin’;  but  I  guess  he  uever 
made  so  good  a  find  with  a  pick-axe  as  s&llim 
his  cheatin’  cow.  An’  now  remember,  Mam¬ 
my,  when  the  gentleman  brought  bis  prize 
cow  home,  he  could  never  get  more’n  one 
quarter  as  much  milk  from  her  as  she  gin  at 
the  fair;  an’  cum  to  find  out,  the  pesky  scamp 
had  made  her  drink  at  night  as  soon  as  he  got 
to  the  stable  alone,  an’  arly  the  next  mornin’, 
all  the  milk  of  the  other  two  big  cows  he  kept 
hid  there:  besides  feedin’  as  much  green  clover 
an’  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran  an’  meal  as  he 
could  stuff  into  her.” 

•*  Lawful  sakes.  I  jest  begin  to  recollect  all 
about  it  now,”  said  Aunt  Nabby,  withatwitch 
at  the  left  corner  of  her  mouth,  followed  by 
slapping  her  sbimmer  with  a  sharp  ring 
against  one  of  her  milk  pans;  “an’  how  sorry 
we  was  for  the  gentleman  who  paid  sich  a 
stunin’  price  for  that  ere  deceitful  cow,  an’ 
how  mad  you  was,  Pappy,  when  you  got  home 
with  only  the  littlest  prize,  we  bein’  sartin- 
sure  that  morning  to  win  the  biggest  with 
our  best  milker  ye  took  to  the  fair.” 

“Yes,”  she  continued  in  a  disappointed 
undertone,  at  the  loss  of  the  prize,  looking 
down  at  her  nearly  full  pot  of  cream  ready  to 
pour  into  the  churn,  “  I  6ee  it  now,  an’  how  a 
thousan’  or  mebbe  more  poun’s  o’  butter  can 
cum  from  one  cow  in  a  year;  but  I  guess, 
Pappy,  we  aintagoin’to  try  it  jestyet.  Some 
how  or  ’nother  I  don’t  like  tell  in’ sich  wbapplu’ 
stories,  an’  gittin’  up  a  wonderment  all  round 
me  in  the  country.  I  guess  as  the  old  say  in’ 
is;  “  folks  that  b’lieves  too  much  should  have 
amazin’  big  shoulders.” 

“  Wal,  Mammy,”  replied  her  husband,  with 
a  sly  wink,  “that’s  o.  k.;  an’  here’s  another 
old  sayin’ to  match  yourn.  ‘All  truths  musn’t  > 


be  told.’  An’  I’ll  add  one  to  this  of  my  own 
I  just  think  on;  ‘better  hook  a  little  fish  (like’ 
our  smaller  milkin’  was),  ye  can  hold  on  to,  and 
land  safe  an’  true,  thun  a  big  one  that  breabB 
yonr  line  an’  scoots  off  waggin’  his  tail  in  your 
face,  an,  laughing  in  bis  gills,  with  a,  ‘aintye 
glad  now  ye’ve  got  him  ef  anybody  ’ll  b’leive 
ye?’” 

Here  Uncle  Sim  broke  out  in  a  gratulatory 
chuckle,  placed  the  thumb  of  bis  right  dexter 
on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  gave  an  expressive  shake 
of  the  four  extended  digits,  and  then  left  the 
dairy  room  to  join  his  men  digging  potatoes 
in  a  distant  field,  leaving  Aunt  Nabby  to 
accomplish  her  churning  and  muse  over  the 
enormous  butter  yield  of  the  famous  Jersey 
cow. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  KICKING  COWS. 


Nelson  Ritter  in  a  late  Rural,  gave  F.  C. 
S.  a  better  way  for  kicking  cows  than  his  way 
of  tying  back  the  leg  to  a  post  or  beam ;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  when  gentle  means  will  not 
answer,  as  often  they  will  not  on  account  of 
sore  teats  or  because  heifers  do  not  know  bet¬ 
ter,  both  gentlemen  are  far  short  of  the  best 
way  to  prevent  or  cure  the  kicking.  I  will  give 
my  way  and  all  the  readers  of  the  Rural  may 
judge  of  its  merits.  I  go  to  the  harness  shop 
and  have  a  number  of  straps  made  of  good 
strong  leather,  iu  the  manner  following:  The 
main  strap  should  be  about  two  feet  long,  and 
a  short  piece,  some  three  or  four  inches  long 
with  a  strong  buckle  sown  in  each  end,  should 
be  sown  firmly  in  the  middle  of  the  long  strap, 
and  the  harness  is  complete.  Each  strap  thus 
made  is  a  “  tackle  ”  for  a  cow.  I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  made  to  accommodate  a  number  of  milk¬ 
ers,  and  they  hang  along  handily  in  the  stable. 
Now  we  will  put  on  the  fetters — but  stop  a 
moment,  I  believe  I  did  not  say  that  each  end 
of  the  long  part  of  the  strap  should  be  punched 
so  it  will  fit  a  large  or  small  ankle  when 
doubled  over  and  run  through  the  buckle. 
Now  gently  put  your  bead  and  shoulder 
against  the  right  flank  and  leg  and  run  your 
hand  down  the  legs;  rub  around  and  in  a  few 
moments  even  a  heifer  will  stand  still;  and 
now  slip  one  end  of  strap  about  the  farther 
leg,  just  above  the  dew-claws,  and  slip  in  the 
buckle  tongue;  draw  the  other  end  about  the 
other  leg  and  draw  it  up  so  she  cannot  get  her 
leg  out,  and  noiv  let  her  dunce  if  she  wishes. 
When  she  stops,  speak  gently  to  her  and  rub 
about  her  bag  and  legs,  and  if  she  wishes  to 
try  her  leg  yoke  again  let  her  do  so;  but  sbe 
will  not  try  it  more  than  a  very  few  times, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  kick  or  hurt  her¬ 
self,  and  after  using  it  a  few  times  it  can  be 
put  on  and  off  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  cow  will 
stand  perfectly  quiet  while  one  is  doing  it,  and 
she  knows  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  lift  a  leg 
while  he  is  milking.  I  have  broken  some  two- 
year  old  heifers  this  season.  One  of  them 
had  one  teat  that  was  nearly  half  skinned 
when  she  came  iu;  another  was  one  of  the 
worst  kickers  I  ever  saw,  and  was  so  timid 
that  she  would  kick  wheuever  anybody  weut 
anywhere  near  her  iu  the  stable,  but  after 
using  the  fetter  a  few  times  she  would  stand 
still  and  allow  it  to  be  put  on ;  but  she  was  so 
“full  of  kick,”  I  used  it  on  her  all  the  season; 
but  in  case  of  the  others  it  was  needed  only  a 
few  times,  and  they  are  to-day  as  gentle  as 
lambs  and  do  not  know  they  can  kick. 
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A  neighbor  florist  who  deals  largely  in 
English  Ivies  for  vase  decoration  used  to  put 
in  six  or  eight-iueh-long  cuttings  in  the  Fall 
and  grow  them  ou  for  a  year  before  using 
them  for  vases,  but  recently  he  lias  used  as 
cuttings  shoots  a  yard  long;  they  root  as 
readily  as  the  short  ones  and  are  fit  for  use 
in  the  Spring.  In  this  way  he  saves  a  year  in 
time  and  trouble  and  has  at  once  as  good 
plants  as  the  one-year-grown  short  cuttings 
make. 

*  * 

A  friend  writing  to  me  from  Paris,  uuder 
date  of  April  17th,  says:— “Paris  just  now  is 
brightening  up  with  foliage  and  Spring  flow¬ 
ers.  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  the 
way  of  decorations.  The  Easter  and  the 
table  decorations  are  only  the  stock  azalea, 
calla  and  cineraria,  things  of  which  there  is  a 
great  superfluity.  Here  they  are,  just  now, 
making  much  of  dwarf  roses;  they  are  the 
old  dwarf  made  fresh  and  thrifty.” 

*  * 

Of  course  we  want  to  begin  bouse- cleaning 
and  get  our  house  plants  put  outside.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Bummer  mouths  most  of  our  pot 
plants  do  well  on  the  piazza,  planted  out  or 
plunged  in  the  garden,  but  there  is  far  more 
danger  in  doing  this  too  soon  than  too  late.  It 
is  advisable  that  all  tender  plants  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  open-air  treatment.  There 


is  a  big  hickory  tree  in  front  of  one  of  my 
greenhouses,  and  as  soon  as  it  leafs  out  I  take 
my  plants  out  of  the  greenhouse  and  stand 
them  under  the  tree  for  a  fortnight,  to  harden 
off,  before  planting  or  plunging  them  in  the 
open  garden. 

*  * 

Single-flow  eked  dahlias  are  in  demand 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  The  one  called 
Paragon  is  one  of  the  most  hri  lliant  and  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all,  but  when  planted  out  in  Summer,  it, 
like  the  others,  grows  too  much  and  fl.»wers  too 
little.  To  avert  this  luxuriant  growth  some  peo¬ 
ple  plunge  them  out  instead  of  planting  them 
out;  others  ram  the  soil  about  the  roots  al¬ 
most  as  firm  as  a  turnpike  road.  As  pot 
plants  for  the  cool  greenhouse  these  dahlias 
blossom  beautifully  and  copiously  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  well  watered,  they  would  be¬ 
have  as  well  on  the  piazza. 

*  * 

Early  last  March  I  received  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  hardy  perennial  plants  from  Eu¬ 
rope;  the  ground  was  frozen  solid  out-of  doors; 
I  had  no  greenhouse  room  to  spare,  and  as 
some  of  the  plants  had  begun  to  grow  in  the 
box,  a  cold-frame  in  zero  weather  was  too 
cold.  Well.  1  potted  them  and  kept  them  in  a 
shed  for  a  week  when  I  put  them  into  a 
small  hot- bed  I  bad  prepared  for  them,  and 
where  I  kept  them  as  cool  as  I  could  consist¬ 
ently.  There  they  rooted  well  and  grew 
well.  About  the  end  of  March  I  got  another 
lot  from  Europe,  and  these  I  put  into  a  cold- 
frame  which  I  covered  up  at  ni*ht  from  frost, 
but  these  have  not  done  nearly  as  well  as 
those  in  the  hot- bed. 

*  * 

The  longer  we  live  tbemore  we  shall  know 
from  experience  and  this  is  rny  case  with 
plants  grown  iu  rockeries.  Plants  that  are 
absolutely  hardy  ami  good  growers  live  or 
winter  better  in  the  open  border  than  they 
do  on  rockeries.  Choice  little  plants  by  being 
collected  near  each  other  in  rockeries  may  be 
more  easily  cared  for  than  they  would  be 
iu  borders,  but  they  thrive  as  well  as  in  the 
borders.  Regular  rockery  plants,  as  the  Al¬ 
pine  Linaria,  Erinus,  Erysimum  pulohellum, 
Aubrietia,  Dwarf  Dianthus  and  the  like,  if 
equally  cared  for,  on  an  open,  sloping  or 
rounded  border,  do  better  there  than  on  the 
rock-work. 

*  * 

Contrary  to  general  theoretical  teachings, 
experience  has  also  taught  me  that  while  I 
may  plant  lilies,  larkspurs,  phloxes,  preonias 
and  severul  other  garden  perennials  in  the 
Fall  with  absolute  certainty  of  success,  the 
general  mass  of  perennials  do  far  better  when 
transplanted  in  Spring. 

*  * 

Last  September  neighbor  Allan  put  in  a  lot 
of  cuttings  of  such  roses  as  La  France  and 
Catherine  Meriuet.  When  rooted  he  potted 
them  off  singly  and  grew  them  in  his  carna¬ 
tion  house,  and  now,  though  only  seven 
months  old,  they  have  grown  into  good  plants 
and  have  lots  of  blossoms.  Mr.  A.  says  that 
La  France,  grown  in  this  way,  gives  him  great 
satisfaction.  Soihe  othpr  of  the  gardeners 
around  Boston  raise  their  Tea  Roses  from  cut¬ 
tings  put  in  in  the  Fall  and  winter  them  in 
store  pots  like  Agerntums  or  Geraniums.  In 
early  Spring  they  pot  them  off  singly  and  in 
some  weeks  after,  plant  them  out  in  beds  or 
rows.  These  young  plants  bloom  well  during 
the  Summer  months. 

*  * 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  the  great 
flower  gardens  around  Boston  to  reduce  the 
blazing  gaudiness  of  the  Pel  irgonium  and 
coleus,  by  a  free  introduction  of  ornamental 
hardy  plants.  For  instance,  beds  of  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  are  being  planted  in  the  sheltered 
nooks  and  interplanted  with  lilies  and  edged 
with  pansies  and  the  bedding  viola,  known  as 
Perfection,  Young  and  ornamental  ever¬ 
greens,  as  euonymus,  retmosporas,  thujas  and 
dwarf  conifers,  are  generally  used  alone  to 
fill  beds,  edge  others  in  which  “flowering" 
plants  are  grown,  or  act  as  centers  in  flower¬ 
beds,  Hardy  perennials  are  becoming  more 
esteemed  than  ever  before.  Fred.  Law  Olm¬ 
sted,  Col.  Lee  and  others  of  our  most  noted 
landscape  gardeners  have  a  fondness  for  hand¬ 
some,  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  partiality 
for  those  indigenous  to  this  country. 

*  * 

A  gentleman  came  to  me  the  other  day  for 
information  regarding  who  grew  the  best  pan¬ 
sies  of  the  English  type  in  Europe,  as  he  want¬ 
ed  to  get  seeds  of  the  choicest  strain  that 
could  be  had.  I  told  him  of  a  firm  iu  Edin¬ 
burgh  whose  pansies  (of  which  they  make  a 
specialty),  are  unsurpassed.  But  I  also  told 
him  that  some  two  years  ago,  neighbor  Beard 
sent  to  that  firm  on  a  like  errand  and  paid 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  packet  of 
what  they  represented  as  being  their  choicest 
seeds.  B.  was  elated,  and,  for  fear  l’e  should 
fail  in  raising  such  a  treasure,  he  divided  his 
seeds  among  two  of  his  neighbors,  believing 


care  being  taken  to  give  them  plenty  of  space, 
as  they  grow  rapidly.  Each  day’s  hatching 
should  be  kept  separate,  in  order  that  the 
worms  may  be  of  uniform  size,  and  go  through 
their  different  moltiugs  or  sicknesses  with  regu¬ 
larity  and  uniformity ;  and  all  eggs  not  hatched 
after  the  fourth  day  from  the  appearance  of 
the  first  should  be  thrown  away,  as  they  will 
be  found  to  contain  inferior,  weakly,  or  sickly 
worms.  It  is  calculated  that  one  ounce  of 
eggs  of  a  good  race  will  produce  100  pounds  of 
fresh  cocoons  ;  while  for  every  additional 
ounce  the  percentage  is  reduced  if  the  worms 
are  all  raised  together,  until  for  20  ounces  the 
average  does  not  exceed  25  pounds  of  cocoons 
per  ounce. 

The  young  worms  may  be  moved  about  by 
means  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  but  should  be 
handled  as  little  as  possible.  Nets  with  larger 
meshes  will  be  needed  as  the  worms  increase 
in  size.  The  food  should  be  renewed  whenever 
the  leaves  have  been  devoured  or  when  they 
have  become  dry.  Worms  eat  most  freely 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night.  No 
damp  or  wet  leaves  should  be  fed,  so  that 


hatching  point  approaches,  the  egg  becomes 
lighter  in  color,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
its  fluid  contents  become  concentrated,  as  it 
were,  into  tbo  central  forming  worm,  leaving 
an  intervening  space  between  it  and  the  shell, 
which  is  semi  transparent..  Just  before  hatching 
the  worm  within  becomes  more  active,  a  slight 
clicking  sound  is  frequently  heard,  which 
sound  is,  however,  common  to  the  eggs  of  many 
other  insects.  After  the  worm  has  made  its 
exit  by  gnawing  a  hole  through  oue  side  of 
the  shell,  this  last  becomes  quite  white.  Each 
female  produces  on  an  average  from  300  to 
400  eggs,  and  one  ounce  of  eggs  contains  about 
40,000  individuals. 

The  worm  passes  through  three  or  four 
molts,  the  time  between  which  is  divided  as 
follows;  The  first  period  occupies  from  five 
to  six  days,  the  second  but  four  or  five,  the 
third  about  five,  the  fourth  from  five  to  six, 
and  the  fifth  from  eight  to  ten.  These  periods 
are  not  exact,  but  simply  proportionate.  The 
time  from  the  batchiug  to  the  spurning  of  the 
cocoons  may,  aud  does,  vary  all  the  way  from 
thirty  to  forty  days,  depending  upon  the  race 
of  the  worm,  the  quality  of  the  food,  mode  of 
feeding,  temperature,  etc. ;  but  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  time  between  molts  usually 
holds  true.  The  color  of  the  newly-hatched 
worm  is  black  or  dark  gray,  and  it  is  covered 
with  long,  stiff  bail's.  When  the  worm  has 
attained  full  growth  it  acquires  a  dear,  trans¬ 
lucent  hue,  becomes  restless  and  ceases  to  feed. 
It  is  then  ready  to  elaborate  the  fluid  silk. 

The  cocoon  (Fig.  147),  consists  of  an  outer 
lining  of  loose  silk,  known  as  “  floss,”  which 
is  used  for  carding  and  spinning.  The  inner 
cocoon  is  tough,  strong  and  compact,  com-1 
posed  of  a  firm,  continuous  thread,  which  is, 
however,  not  wound  in  concentric  circles  as 
might  be  supposed,  but  irregularly,  in  short, 
figure-of-S  loops,  first  in  one  place  and  then  in 
another,  so  that  in  reeling,  several  yards  of  silk 
may  be  taken  off  without  the  cocoon  turning 
around  In  form  the  cocoon  is  usually  oval, 
and  in  color  yellowish  ;  but  in  both  these 
features  it  varies  greatly,  being  either  pure 
silvery-white,  cream  or  carneous,  green  and 
even  roseate,  and  often  constricted  in  the 
middle. 

With  no  jaws,  and  confined  within  the  nar¬ 
row  space  of  the  cocoon,  the  moth  finds 
some  difficulty  in  escaping  from  its  chrysalis 
state.  For  this  purpose  it  is  provided,  in  two 
glands  near  the  obsolete  mouth,  with  a  strongly 
alkaline  liquid  secretion  with  which  it  moist¬ 
ens  the  eud  of  the  cocoou  and  dissolves  the 
hard  gummy  lining.  Then,  by  a  forward  uud 
backward  motion,  the  prisoner,  with  crimped 
and  damp  wings,  gradually  forces  its  way  out, 
and  when  once  out  the  wings  soon  expand  and 
dry.  The  silken  threads  are  simply  pushed 
aside,  but  enough  of  them  get  broken  in  the 
process  to  render  the  cocoons  from  which  the 
moths  escape,  comparatively  useless  for  reel¬ 
ing.  The  moth  is  of  a  cream  color,  with  more 
or  less  distinct  brownish  markings  across  the 
wings,  as  in  Fig.  148.  The  males  have  broader 
antennas  or  feelers  than  the  females,  and  may, 
by  this  feature,  at  once  be  distinguished 
Neither  sex  flies,  but  the  male  is  more  active 
than  the  female. 

FEEDING  AND  REARING  THE  WORMS. 

The  room  in  which  the  rearing  is  to  be  done 
should  be  so  arranged,  says  Prof.  Riley,  that 
it  can  be  thoroughly  and  easily  ventilated,  and 
warmed  if  desirable.  A  northeast  exposure 
is  the  best.  If  but  few  worms  are  to  be  reared, 
all  the  operations  cau  be  performed  in  trays 
upon  tables,  but  in  large  establishments  the 
room  is  arranged  with  deep  aud  numerous 
shelves,  from  four  to  eight  feet  deep  and  two 
feet  six  inches  apart.  All  wood,  however, 
should  be  well  seasoned,  as  green  wood  seems 


some  one  would  be  successful.  Well,  the  seeds 
germinated  well  enough,  aud  iu  due  time  the 
seedlings  blossomed,  but  instead  of  being  what 
they  were  represented  to  he,  they  were  a  lot 
of  the  most  miserable  rubbish  I  ever  saw  in 
the  way  of  pansies. 


“Can  you  grow  a  second  crop  on  your 
potato  land?” 

“  Yes.  For  several  years  I  have  grown 
Hubbard  Squashes  among  my  potat,  *es.  The 
first  time  I  dig  potatoes  I  dig  here  and  there 
a  hill— say  twelve  feet  apart,  and  then  I  bend 
the  vines  away  from  round  these  spots  and 
make  a  mellow  hill  and  drop  the  squash  seed. 
The  weather  aud  laud  are  so  warm  by  this 
time,  that  the  sprouts  come  up  very  quickly 
and  begin  to  grow  at  once.  I  Hod  that  planted 

any  time  in  June, 
they  will  come  on 
and  make  a  good 
crop.  One  should 
dig  the  first  pota¬ 
toes  used  round 
each  of  these  hills, 
and  the  squash 
vines  will  grow  so  rapidly  that  you  will  hardly 
use  the  potatoes  fast  enough,  if  you  have  more 
than  a  dozen  hills  of  the  squashes.  I  never 
succeeded  in  growing  Hubbard  Squashes  until 
I  adopted  this  plan  of  planting  them,  as  the 
bugs  invariably  killed  them,  but  I  have  never 
had  a  hill  disturbed  by  the  Striped  Bug  when 
planted  in  this  way.  After  the  vines  have 
run  five  or  six  feet  I  make  a  little  trench  three 
or  four  inches  deep  alongside  of  each  main 
vine,  and  gently  lift  the  vine  into  it,  and  bury 
it  for  a  foot  or  more,  about  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  hill.  It  will  soon  send  out  roots  at 
the  jo.nts  and  then  if  the  borer  or  grub  worm 
kills  the  main  vine,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
new  roots  will  support  it  and  you  can  still 
grow  squashes.  I  grow  late  tomatoes  where 
the  onions  grow,  putting  the  plants  out  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  onions  are  pulled, 
and  then  they  are  ready  to  grow  rapidly 
when  the  ground  is  cleared.  Where  you  see 
that  plot  of  early  corn  I  shall  have  a  nice  bean 
patch  for  late  use,  for  just  as  soon  as  the  corn 
is  too  hard  to  boil,  1  shall  clean  it  off  and 
plant  wax  beans.  In  fact,  I  do  not  intend  to 
have  a  spot  of  the  garden  idle  or  to  ever  allow 
a  weed  to  go  to  seed  on  it.” 

“I  am  quite  sure,”  said  the  Squire,  “that  you 
get  twice  as  ^  y 

much  from  your  - 

garden  as  I  have  ifc-''/ 

been  getting  from 

mine,  but  I  will  \$f.- 1 

see  that  there  are  \*cJs 

no  bare  spots  this  v 

year.»  Moth.— Fra.  143. 

“There  is  no  profit  in  them,”  I  answered, 
as  the  Squire  drove  off,  and  I  might  have 
added,  “  or  pleasure  either  if  the  bare  spots 
are  allowed  to  run  up  to  weeds.” 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


Edge  the  turf-verges  of  your  walks,  the 
rims  of  your  flower-beds  and  the  borders  of 
your  lawns  with  an  edging  spade  or  a  com 
mon  digging  spade  whose  edge  has  been  sharp¬ 
ened  on  the  grindstone  so  that  it  will  make  a 
smooth,  clean  cut.  This  givos  au  air  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  finish  to  your  garden.  It  is  best  done 
in  moist  weather  while  the  sod  is  wet,  and  if 
the  sod  has  Been  rolled  before  it  is  edged,  so 
much  the  better.  Do  not  pare  off  any  more 
than  you  can  help,  just  enough  to  make  your 
lines  straight  and  your  curves  regular.  Save 
the  edgings  or  sod  parings  and  lay  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  heap  Co  rot;  this  will  make  excel¬ 
lent  soil  for  next  year’s  potting.  Leon. 


Cocoon.— Fw.  1 17. 


GARDEN  TALKS.— NO.  5. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


Double  Cropping. 

I  was  out  in  the  garden  one  morning  the 
first  week  in  J  une  when  the  Squire  drove  into 
the  yard  and  caiue  directly  out  to  where  I  was 
at  work. 

“  I  have  come  over  to  have  a  talk  about 


Piedmontese  Reel  —Fig.  150. 

those  for  the  morning  meal  should  be  picked 
the  night  before.  Signs  of  the  first  molt  will 
appear  on  the  approach  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  when  feeding  should  cease,  and  trays  or 
shelves  be  made  clean,  As  soon  as  the  great 
majority  have  molted  they  should  be  copiously 
fed,  and,  as  they  grow  very  rapidly  after  each 
molt,  and  as  they  must  always  be  allowed 
plenty  of  room,  it  wifi  probably  become  ne¬ 
cessary  to  divide  the  hatch  ,  and  this  is  readily 
done  at  any  meal  by  removing  the  net  when 
about  half  of  the  worms  have  risen  and  re¬ 
placing  it  by  an  additional  one.  The  space 
alloteii  to  each  batch  should,  of  course,  be  in¬ 
creased  proportionately  with  the  growth  of 
the  worms.  The  same  precautions  should  be 
observed  in  the  three  succeeding  molts  as  in 
this  first  one.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  not  be  allowed  to  change  suddenly, 
and  should  remain  at  about  SO  deg.  Fah.  Dur- 
ingthe  last  few  days  of  the  molting  the  worms 
require  the  greatest  care  aud  attention.  All 
excrement  and  litter  must  he  removed  often, 
and  the  sickly  and  diseased  ones  watched  for 
aud  removed  from  the  rest.  The  quantity  of 
leaves  which  they  devour  iu  this  fifth  age  is 
something  enormous,  aud  the  feeding  will  keep 
the  attendant  busily  employed. 

The  arches  for  spiuuing  must  be  prepared 
after  U)  days  from  the  last  molt.  These  can 
be  made  of  twigs  two  or  three  feet  long  and 
made  to  interlock  over  the  worms  on  the  shelves 
in  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  temperature  now 
should  be  above  80  deg.  Spinning  will  cease 
iu  two  or  three  days.  The  cocoons  will  be 
ready  to  gather  in  about  eight  days  from  the 
time  spinning  commenced. 

If  the  reeling  is  done  by  the  raiser,  or  if  some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  cocoons  can  be 
sent  to  a  reeling  establishment,  some  means 
must  be  used  to  kill  the  contained  chrysalids 
before  the  cocoon  is  injured  for  reeling  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  egress  of  the  moth.  This  can  be 
done  by  stittiug  them  with  steam  or  choking 
them  by  dry  heat.  Steaming  is  the  surest, 
quickest,  aud  best  method,  if  the  facilities  are 
at  hand ;  it  cau  be  doue  at  any  steam  mill. 
The  cocoons  are  laid  upon  shelves  in  a  tightly- 
sealed  box  and  the  steam  is  turned  in.  Twenty 
minutes  will  suffice  to  do  the  required  work, 
and  the  cocoons  are  then  dried  iu  the  sun. 
The  dry-heat  method  occupies  a  much  longer 
time.  The  ooeoous  are  placed  in  shallow  bask¬ 
ets  and  slipped  on  iron  drawers  into  an  oven 
which  is  kept  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about 
200  deg.  F.  This  should  not  be  increased  for 
fear  of  burning  the  silk.  This  operation  lasts 
from  two  to  24  hours.  A  certain  humming 
noise  continues  so  long  as  there  is  any  life, 
and  its  cessation  is  an  indication  that  the 
chrysalids  are  all  dead.  Where  the  choking 
is  well  done  there  is  little  loss,  only  about  one 
per  cent,  of  the  cocoons  bursting  at  the  ends. 
After  choking  in  this  manner,  the  cocoons 
should  be  strewn  upon  long  wooden  shelves  in 
the  shade,  with  pleuty  of  air,  aud,  for  the 
first  few  days,  frequently  stirred.  After  re¬ 
maining  on  these  shelves  for  about  two  months 
with  occasional  stirrings,  the  chrysalids  be 
come  quite  dry  and  the  cocoons  will  preserv 
indefinitely. 

Reeling. 

Much  skill  is  required  to  reel  silk  properly. 
In  the  best  cocoons  the  silk  will  measure  over 
1000  feet  in  length,  each  thread  of  which  is  in 
l  reality  composed  of  two  threads  glued  to- 


Silk  Worm.— fig.  140. 

double  cropping,”  said  he,  after  the  usual  sal¬ 
utation. 

“You  will  see  that  you  have  hit  the  right 
time,”  I  replied,  “  for  I  am  just  clearing  the 
ground  where  my  early  peas  grew,  and  shall 
plant  another  crop.  I  am  hoeing  up  the  four 
rows  of  Tom  Thumb  and  Little  Gem  Peas 
that  we  have  been  using  from  for  two  weeks  or 
more.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  plow  them  under?”  asked 
the  Squire. 

“  Because,”  I  answered,  “  there  is  not  room 
enough  to  get  in  here  with  a  large  plow  and 
roller,  and  if  1  should  plow  this  deep  now  it 
would  turn  up  rough  and  cloddy,  hut  if  I  take 
the  vines  off  and  work  it  flue  from  the  surface 
with  a  good  cultivator  I  can  get  it  in  nice 
order.” 

“Why,  look  here!  There  are  lots  of  pods  on 
these  yeti  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them?” 

“Throw  them  to  the  pigs,”  I  answered. 
“These  pods  are  too  old  to  he  eaten,  and  as  all 
the  earliest  and  best  have  been  gathered  I  do 
not  think  these  fit  for  seed.” 

“  What  will  you  plant  here?” 

“A  row  of  cucumbers,”  I  auswered,”  “I 
have  them  in  pots  now  in  the  cold  frame,  in 
the  rough  leaf  so  that  I  think  the  striped  bugs 
will  not  hurt  them,  but  for  fear  they  might 
I  shall  drop  a  few  seeds  in  each  bill,  and  then 
if  from  any  cause  I  lose  the  hill  1  set  out,  the 
others  will  soon  come  on.  I  expect  to  grow 
still  another  cr  >p  here  this  season.” 

“  What  can  that  be!  ”  asked  the  Squire. 

“Turnips,”  I  answered.  “I  have  hardly 
ever  failed  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  turnips 
amoug  my  cucumbers.  The  vines  shade  the 
ground  and  keep  it  moist  so  that  it  is  eusy  to 
get  a  stand,  and  I  think  the  fly  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  them  so  much  among  the  cucumber 
viues.  The  first  cold  night— even  before  frost 
— kills  the  cucumber  vines,  and  then  the  tur¬ 
nips  come  on  and  occupy  the  land.  1  once 
grew  an  acre  of  Torn  Thumb  Peas  for  seed; 
theu  au  excellent  crop  of  pickles,  and  I 
gathered  ten  wagon- loads  of  turnips,  fifty 
bushels  to  the  load,  from  that  acre  the  same 
Fall.” 

“  Well  what  else  is  there  hero  iu  the  garden 
that  you  will  follow  with  a  second  crop?’’ 

“I  shall  dig  up  that  row  of  lettuce  and 
spinach  next  week  aud  plant  snap  beans 
there,”  I  answered. 

“  Why  they  are  both  growing  as  vigorously 
as  ever,”  said  the  Squire. 

“  That  is  true,  but  both  are  past  their  prime, 
aud  we  have  a  Summer  variety  of  lettuce, 
that  is  very  much  better  that  will  be  ready 
for  the  table  and  we  never  care  for  spinach 
after  our  beets  are  ready  to  use,  and  so  there 
is  no  use  in  lotting  these  stand.  Theu,  where 
those  two  rows  of  early  beans  are  growing  I 
shall  plant  sweet  corn.  I  shall  not  wait  till 
the  last  pod  is  used,  hut  as  soon  as  the  next 
plauting  is  ready  aud  I  begin  to  see  that 
these  arc  not  quite  up  to  the  standard,  I  shall 
pull  them  up,  because  the  land  is  worth  more 
for  something  else.  It  is  a  mistake  that  most 
farmers  make  in  their  garden  management 
that  they  do  not  utilize  the  laud  as  they 
should,  but  after  the  first  crop  matures  they 
let  the  land  ruu  up  to  weeds  which  fill  the  soil 
with  seed  for  the  next  year  or  even  seven  y  ears. 


arm 


SILK  CULTURE. 


There  is  a  growing  desire,  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  for  information  on  the  subject 
of  silk  culture,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
success  of  this  industry  in  the  past.  This  new 
interest  is  made  evident  by  the  largely  in¬ 
creased  correspondence  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  on  this  subject, 
and  in  order  to  give  accurate  information, 
Prof.  Riley,  Entomologist  to  the  Department, 
has  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  the  silkworm, 
being  a  brief  manual  of  instructions  for  the 
production  of  silk.  From  this  we  have  re-eu- 
graved  the  accompanying  engravings. 

The  silkworm  proper  is  the  larva  of  a  small 
moth  known  entomologically  as  Sericaria 
mori,  and  is  shown  at  Fig.  146.  Prof.  Riley’s 


Improved  Lombardy  Reel. — Fig.  149. 


to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  worms. 
When  the  eggs  are  about  to  hatch,  mosquito 
netting  or  perforated  paper  should  be  laid  over 
them  lightly.  Upon  this  cau  be  evenly  spread 
freshly-plucked  leaves  or  buds.  The  worms 
will  rise  through  the  meshes  of  the  net  or 
the  holes  in  the  paper  and  cluster  upon  the 
leaves,  w lieu  the  whole  net  can  easily  he  moved. 
In  this  moving,  paper  has  the  advantage  over 
the  netting,  in  that  it  is  stiller  aud  does  not 
lump  the  worms  together  in  the  middle.  They 
may  now  be  spread  upon  the  shelves  or  trays, 


description  of  the  various  life  stages  of  the 
insect  is,  briefly,  as  follows  : 

The  egg  of  the  silkworm  moth  is  called  by 
silk-raisers  the  “seed.”  It  is  nearly  round, 
slightly  flattened,  and  in  size  resembles  a  tur¬ 
nip  seed.  Its  color  when  first  deposited  is 
yellow,  and  this  color  it  retains  if  unimpreg- 
uated.  If  impregnated,  however,  it  soon  ac¬ 
quires  a  gray,  slate,  lilac,  violet,  or  even  dark- 
greeu  hue,  according  to  variety  or  breed.  It 
also  becomes  indented.  When  diseased  it  as¬ 
sumes  a  still  darker  and  dull  tint.  As  the 


THE  BUBAL  MEW-YOBSCEB, 


gether.  Where  there  is  no  market  for  choked 
cocoons,  hand  reeling  must  be  resorted  to.  At 
Fig.  150  is  shown  the  old  Piedmontese  reel. 
The  illustration  will  need  but  little  explana¬ 
tion.  The  strands  coming  from  the  basin  con¬ 
taining  the  cocoons,  after  being  twisted  several 
times  at  c,  in  order  to  round  and  smooth  the 
threads  by  friction,  are  passed  over  the  guides 
b  b,  which  are  inserted  in  the  traversing  bar  a. 
To  this  bar  the  lateral  movement  which  pre¬ 
vents  adhesion  at  c,  is  imparted  by  a  pin 
connected  with  the  outer  circumference  of 
the  cog-wheel  d.  This  is  connected  at  e 
with  the  cog  revolving  with  the  shaft  of  the 
reel.  At  Fig.  141)  the  Improved  Lombardy 
hand-reel  is  represented.  At  a  is  a  basin  hold¬ 
ing  water  in  which  the  cocoons  are  boiled:  b, 
tin  tray;  h  h,  glass  eyes,  or  wire  holders, 
through  which  the  threads  pass  to  pulleys  k 
7c;  at  1 1  are  porcelain  tubes;  v  n  is  a  grooved 
wheel  which  distributes  the  thread  to  the  reel 
“  on  the  cross,”  so  that  it  may  be  easily  un¬ 
wound;  o  is  the  reel,  and  p  the  crank  for  turn¬ 
ing  it.  The  above  descriptions  and  directions 
are  greatly  condensed  from  Prof.  Riley’s  pam¬ 
phlets,  which  wc  have  freely  consulted. 


FORESTRY-NO.  12. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

Nurse  Plants  in  Forestry -What  are  they? 

Their  utility.  What  kinds  to  use— Trees 

or  Shrubsl  Suggestions  as  to  their  utility 

and  how  to  employ  them.  Sumac  as  a 

Nurse.  Willow  Nurse  Trees  for  Walnuts, 

Oaks  and  Maples. 

In  some  of  the  previous  papers  of  this  series, 
reference  has  incidentally  been  made  to  nurses 
or  nurse-plants  in  forestry,  and  as  this  is  a 
very  important  subject,  which  has  as  yet 
attracted  very  little  attention  among  our 
tree- planters,  it  is  now  introduced  to  a  place 
in  this  series,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repeti¬ 
tion  of  what  has  already  been  said  or  of  what 
may  in  the  future  have  to  be  written  again. 

Nurses  are  surplus  trees  or  sk  rul  is  introduced 
into  the  plantation  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  ground,  to  shelter 
and  protect  the  permanent  plants  that  are 
designed  to  constitute  the  future  forest,  and 
to  aid  in  forming  them  into  well  shaped  trees, 
as  well  as  for  their  use  as  subsidiary  products. 
These  may  be  trees,  shrubs  or  bushes,  what¬ 
ever  can  be  most  easily  and  cheaply  obtained, 
and  whatever  will  best  subserve  the  purpose 
in  view,  but  among  them  there  is  room  for 
exercising  a  choice.  The  plants  selected 
should  not  so  greatly  exceed  in  size  and  vigor 
the  permanent  trees  as  to  endanger  the  thrifty 
growth  of  the  latter,  nor  should  any  be  chosen 
as  nurses  that  are  known  to  be  uucongenial 
to  the  plants  designed  for  the  future  forest. 
These  are  important  considerations  that  will 
inquire  a  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  each, 
and  as  this  may  not  always  be  possessed  by  the 
tree-planter,  he  will  be  required  to  exercise 
constant  watchfulness  and  observation  of  their 
behavior. 

In  many  cases  where  the  first  cost  of  the 
young  trees  is  quite  small,  the  nurse  plants 
may  consist  of  supernumeraries  of  the  species 
planted,  aud  in  our  American  experiments  this 
plan  has  been  commonly  adopted,  Whatever 
the  trees  used,  they  are  set  very  thickly  over 
the  ground,  as  will  have  been  noticed  by  the 
readers,  some  of  whom  may  have  thought  the 
recommendation  to  plant  a  tree  every  four 
feet,  or  even  more  closely,  was  a  waste  of  good 
material.  It  is  not  so,  but  a  gain  rather  than 
a  loss  always  follows  from  the  close  setting  of 
the  trees.  The  first  cost  of  most  of  the  stocks 
planted  is  a  small  matter  compared  to  the 
labor  of  cultivation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
improved  shape  of  the  young  trees,  and  the 
economy  that  follows  in  the  matter  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  pruning  and  training  those  that  are 
allowed  space  to  branch  out  laterally.  No 
greater  mistake  could  have  been  made  than 
that  committed  by  the  early  planters,  iu  plant¬ 
ing  trees  wide  apart,  although  this  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  e  rly  legislation  of  Congress, 
when  providing  for  plantations  on  the  public 
domain.  With  many  species,  too,  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  false  economy  on  tne  part  of 
the  planter  to  lay  out  his  plantation  with  wide 
rows,  under  the  delusive  idea  that  he  could 
grow  among  the  trees  a  half  crop  of  other 
plants  to  pay  him  for  the  labor  of  cultivating 
his  trees.  For  the  first  year  he  may  reap  his 
reward;  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  also  for  the 
second  year,  but  menu  while  when  so  widely 
planted  the  trees  suffer  from  branching,  and 
by  leaning  out  on  either  hand  for  the  light 
and  air.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases,  with 
very  strong  aud  rapid-growing  species,  like 
the  Catalpa  speciosa  and  the  Ailauthus  glan- 
dulosa,  tail-growing  kinds  of  Indian  corn  in 
the  alternate  rows  might  supply  the  need  of 
the  supernumerary  trees,  but  even  there  the 
trouble  would  come  in  future  years,  especially 
with  catalpas,  walnuts,  and  other  species 
which  are  prone  to  spread,  as  they  would  re¬ 


quire  labor  to  remove  the  lateral  branches  by 
trimming,  which  natural  causes  in  a  thickly 
set  plantation  would  prevent  or  subsequently 
remove  with  no  expense  to  the  owner,  so  that, 
even  considered  in  the  light  of  nurse  plants, 
the  introduction  of  Indian  corn  cannot  be 
recommended.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  plantations  which  have  yet  been 
made  in  this  couutry  are  composed  of  soli! 
blocks  all  of  tic'  same  species,  thickly  planted, 
so  as  to  use  trees  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
nurses — to  be  subordinated  either  by  natural 
causes  or  artificially,  as  the  space  is  needed  by 
those  which  are  selected  for  the  permanent 
wood. 

Shrubs  may  be  utilized  as  nurses  if  set  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  and  cultivated  with  the  trees. 
In  F.urope,  where  small  wood  is  brought  into 
requisition  for  many  purposes,  these  are  often 
a  source  of  profit,  and  are  used  as  wattles  for 
temporary  fences,  as  osiers,  hoops,  hurdles, 
and  the  hazels  or  filberts  for  their  nuts ;  but 
with  the  rapid  growth  made  by  the  species 
usually  planted  by  us,  these  nut  plants  would 
be  smothered  by  the  trees  among  which  they 
were  set,  before  they  had  reached  a  bearing 
age  and  size. 

The  sumacs  would  promise  a.  valuable  return 
if  thus  used,  wherever  labor  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  for  the  cutting  and  preparation  of  the 
crop  of  herbage.  The  preparation  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  so  useful  now  for  tanning,  has  been 
overlooked  by  our  people,  mainly  because  of 
the  manual  labor  required  in  the  harvest,  aud 
we  have  not  felt  willing  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  labor  of  Europe,  to  which  we  contribute 
largely  for  this  material*  In  some  extensive 
forestry  operations  begun  a  few  years  ago  in 
Virginia  by  the  Messrs.  Laudretb  (seedsmen)  of 
Philadelphia,  large  numbers  of  the  largo  Elm¬ 
leaved  Sumac  (Rhus  coriaria),  the  favorite 
sumac  of  Southern  Europe,  were  planted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  our  markets. 
The  native  species  might  well  be  substituted 
if  used  as  nurses,  and  several  crops  could  be 
secured  before  the  trees  would  overpower 
them. 

Many  of  the  smaller  growing  Osier  Willows 
might  Vie  planted  in  the  same  way,  with  pros¬ 
pect  of  yielding  good  returns,  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  same  limitations  us  to  labor  re¬ 
quired  in  their  treatment,  They  may  all  be 
grown  from  cuttings,  that  should  be  planted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  trees;  the  latter  being 
put  into  rows  eight  feet  apart,  eould  have  a 
double  row  of  the  willows  set  between  them. 
Eighteen  inches  wide  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  willows,  with  bi aces  of  three  feet  three 
inches  on  either  side  between  them  and  the 
permanent  trees.  This  plan  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  plantations  of  some  of  our 
oaks  and  hickories  which  are  unusually  slow 
in  their  growth  during  their  first  years.  The 
favorite  Basket  Willow  (Salix  viminalis)  will 
yield  a  paying  crop  in  the  second  year  from 
planting  the  cuttings. t 

An  experiment  has  been  made  in  a  small 
way  by  using  the  White  Willow  (Salix  alba, 
of  Europe,  as  a  nurse  to  the  Sugar  Maple,  aud 
to  certain  oaks,  the  object  being  to  save  plants 
of  the  more  valuable  stock  by  filling  up  with 
willow  cuttings  to  shade  the  ground,  thus 
diminishing  the  expense  of  planting  and  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  force  the 
upward  growth  of  the  oaks  and  to  pre-vent 
their  branching.  The  oaks  were  planted  eight 
feet  apart  each  way,  with  alternating  willow 
cuttings  iu  the  rows,  aud  with  alternating 
rows  of  willows  set  four  feet  apart.  After 
the  second  Rummer  it  became  necessary  to 
slash  off  some  of  the  interfering  branches 
from  the  willows;  but  the  ground  was  already 
so  shaded  as  to  require  no  other  culture,  and 
meanwhile  the  oaks,  chiefly  the  Bur  Oak  (Quer- 
cus  macrocarpa)  and  the  Swamp  W  hite  Oak 
(Quercus  bicolor),  have  made  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress,  and  have  reached  a  greater  hight  than 
those  of  the  adjoiniug  block  planted  with  the 
same  stock,  set  four  feet  apurt,  and  continu¬ 
ously  cultivated,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  loose 
and  clean.  The  White  Willow  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  purpose,  however,  as  its 
growth  is  so  vigorous  that  its  size  iu  a  few 
years  would  be  too  great.  Unless  care  lie 
taken  to  subordinate  these  nurses,  they  would 
soon  be  likely  to  overwhelm  the  more  valuable 
plants,  and  then  they  might  require  consider¬ 
able  labor  to  subdue  them  by  successive  aud 
partial  slashing  or  chopping  in  the  Summer, 
and  while  yet  too  small  for  any  very  import¬ 
ant  economical  application.  So  soon  as  the 
permanent  trees  had  reached  sufficient  size  to 
shade  the  ground,  little  trouble  would  be  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  sprouting  of  the  willow 
stumps,  and  they  would,  when  cut  oil,  furnish 
material  for  other  plantations  aud  for  wind¬ 
breaks  always  needed  on  the  prairies. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
some  trees  are  obnoxious  to  the  healthful 
growth  of  some  others,  and  perhaps  this  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  iu  the  case  of 
broad-leafed  trees  and  t.,ose  with  needle- 

♦The  average  value  of  the  sumac  Imported  between 
1874  aud  1879,  was  $557, 480  a  year. 

tin  the  year  1871,  willows  and  willow  wares  were 
Imparted  to  the  value  of  $814,024. 


shaped  leaves,  commonly  known  as  evergreens. 
The  overshadowing  by  the  former  is  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  latter,  and  though  in  the  article  on 
“  Grouping,”  both  natural  and  artificial  com¬ 
mingling  of  some  of  these  two  so  diverse 
classes  was  mentioned,  successful  forestry  is 
based  upon  their  separate  planting,  or  if 
placed  in  the  same  sub  divisi  n  of  the  forest, 
either  for  the  effect  of  contrast  or  because  of 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  soils,  each  should 
Vie  massed  by  itself  as  much  as  possible— ever¬ 
greens  with  evergreens,  and  deciduous  trees 
with  those  of  their  own  class;  and  in  both 
cases  those  which  are  not  obnoxious  to  one 
another.  Thus  conifers,  even  if  having  decid¬ 
uous  foliage,  may  be  mingled;  the  larches  are 
planted  as  nurse  trees  with  the  pines  in  Scot¬ 
land.  and  have  been  so  utilized  in  this  country 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  Bald  Cyprus  may 
be  set  with  pines.  They  appear  to  be  conge 
nial  to  one  another  and  though  the  larches 
grow  higher  in  a  given  time,  they  do  not  have 
spreading  tops  while  young  to  overshadow  the 
pines,  nor  do  they  produce  a  dense  shade  from 
broad  lei  ves,  hence  they  may  make  valuable 
nurse  tree;,  and  if  necessary  to  remove  them 
in  thirty  or  forty  years,  they  will  command  a 
good  price  as  spars  for  telegraph  poles. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  use  of  evergreens 
as  nurses  to  oaks  was  s  en  in  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  not  far  fiom  the  coast  on  an  ex 
posed  bill  side  the  acorns  had  beeu  planted  in 
rows  rather  wide  apart.  The  proprietor,  think¬ 
ing  they  needed  some  protection,  planted  a 
Balsam  Fir  beside  each  tree  as  a  nurse— the 
hardy  evergreen  was  to  shelter  the  more  valu¬ 
able  oak,  and  did  so;  both  plants  grewr  well 
together.  Before  long  the  nurses  began  to 
trespass  upon  the  oaks,  when  their  limbs  were 
slashed  away  as  they  interfered.  Their  shel¬ 
ter  seemed  to  have  exerted  a  good  effect.  The 
supernumerary  trees,  or  nurses,  ns  you  may 
choose  to  call  them,  need  to  be  looked  after 
lest  they  crowd  and  injure  those  which  are  to 
make  the  permanent  forest.  This  is  especially 
necessary  if  they  be  of  free-growing  species, 
such  as  many  of  the  kinds  commonly  planted 
in  this  country,  the  Cotton-woods  and  White 
Willow,  for  instance;  hence  for  the  purpose  of 
nurses  we  should  rather  select  trees  which  are 
rather  of  the  second  class  in  respect  to  size. 
How  ver,  as  already  indicated  iu  referring  to 
the  willow  as  a  nurse  among  the  oaks,  it  has 
been  found  an  easy  matter  to  subordinate 
them  by  slashing  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Summer  and  allowing  the  foliage-laden  brush 
to  fall  to  the  grouud,  w  here  it  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  humus  aud  helps  to  keep  the 
soil  loose,  mellow  aud  moist,  or  in  the  most 
favorable  forestal  condition. 

Even  the  evergreens  which  have  been  used 
as  nurses  to  other  evergreens  are  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  same  way ;  when  the  thickly  set  trees 
have  reached  a  hight  of  eight  to  twelve  feet 
and  make  a  dense  thicket  so  as  to  endanger 
the  sturdiness  of  the  plants,  instead  of  chop¬ 
ping  them  at  the  ground  the  stems  are  lopped 
off  at  the  hight  of  four,  five  or  six  feet,  by  using 
a  light  ax  or  a  bill-hook,  leaving  all  below  to 
shade  the  ground  and  for  the  important  work 
of  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  the  side  limbs 
of  the  other  trees  which  thus  soon  lose  their 
lower  branches  by  the  processes  of  nature,  and 
not  only  is  this  more  cheaply,  but  it  is  also 
much  better  done  thau  by  the  laborious  pro¬ 
cess  of  trimming.  The  lopped  trees  do  not  re¬ 
cover  their  upright  habit  of  growth,  but  are 
soon  overpowered  by  tho-e  which  are  left, 
that  now  grow  with  renewed  vigor,  and 
while  the  beheaded  trees  continue  to  drag  out 
a  miserable  existence,  they  are  still  doing  a 
good  work  in  aiding  the  perfecting  of  the 
shafts  of  their  more  favored  fellows  of  the  for¬ 
est,  that  go  on  growing  taller  and  larger  to 
produce  the  noble  Hochwald  and  to  make 
such  shafts  as  are  described  by  Milton  in  his 
Paradise  Lost: 

+  »  ♦  "The  tallest  pine 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  he  the  mast 

Of  some  great,  aminlral."  ♦  *  * 

We  hear  dilletante  teachers  talk  about 
the  value  of  the  thinnings  of  the  young 
trees  in  the  woodlands,  but  the  enlightened 
foresters  of  Germany  are  too  jealous  of  the 
soil  under  their  care  in  the  forests  to  allow 
any  part  of  the  debris  to  be  removed  from 
the  grouud  where  it  has  beeu  produced; 
they  claim  it  all  for  the  melioration  of  the 
grow  ing  trees  untiltlie  period  of  the  harvest 
is  reached,  when  the  grund  result  is  gathered 
iu.  For  practical  application  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject  of 
forest  nurses,  the  following  suggestions  re¬ 
specting  nurse-plants,  are  made  to  our  fellow' 
tree  planters. 

Where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth,  of 
Black  Walnut,  instead  of  planting  an  entire 
block  of  tins  species  which  is  somewhat  un¬ 
certain  in  its  results,  being  fastidious,  and  at 
best  requiring  a  long  period  to  reach  perfec 
tion,  you  are  recommended  to  plant  only 
every  fifth  row  with  nuts  while  the  four  in¬ 
termediate  rows  on  either  side  may  be  set  with 
any  of  the  common  kinds  as  nurses  to  the 
walnuts.  These  may  be  of  Col  ton- wood,  Box- 
Elder  Hackberry,  White  Maple,  elms,  Green 
Anti,  White  Willow,  or  whatever  kinds  may 


bo  most  easily  obtained.  Cultivate  all  alike, 
and  let  all  grow  together  until  the  nurses  be¬ 
gin  to  interfere  with  the  walnuts,  when  one 
of  the  adjoining  rows  of  nurse  trees  may  be 
cut  down.  After  awhile,  as  space  is  needed, 
cut  the  other  next  row  so  that  the  walnuts 
would  have  the  space  of  sixteen  feet  with  a 
double  row  of  the  nurse  trees  between  every 
two  rows  of  walnuts,  where  they  might  re¬ 
main  until  the  success  of  well  grown  saw-logs 
of  good  length  was  secured,  ami  by  that  time 
the  nurse  trees  would  have  reached  their  full 
development  and  value,  aud  would  be  ready 
for  removal. 

In  removing  the  first  rows  of  nurse-trees, 
there  will  lie  little  prospect  of  remuneration, 
and,  if  still  small,  they  may  be  left  upon  the 
ground  to  decay.  Iu  a  country  where  fuel  is 
scarce  the  stems  may  be  used  for  stove  wood 
or  the  poles  may  be  needed  for  fencing  and 
other  economic  uses,  for  which  purpose  they 
should  be  cut  iu  early  Summer  aud  peeled, 
for  if  so  treated,  even  the  poplars  and  willows 
will  have  their  value  much  enhanced. 

White  Ash.  Hard  Maples,  oaks,  elms,  hick¬ 
ories,  chestnuts  (on  soils  congenial  to  them), 
beeches,  and  any  other  desirable  species  the 
stock  of  which  is  high-priced  or  difficult  to 
obtain,  may  all  be  economically  grown  by  the 
aid  of  these  cheap  nurse-trees  iu  the  rnanuer 
just  recommended  for  the  walnut.  In  a  for¬ 
mer  Number,  that  on  ‘‘Grouping,”  was  de¬ 
tailed  the  plan  of  planting  nuts  and  acorns  it 
certain  rows  of  common  trees — say  every 
third  or  fourth  row — in  a  plantation  already 
made,  and  allowing  them  to  struggle  along, 
maintaining  a  mere  existence  among  the 
quasi  nurse-trees,  but  ready  to  spring  into 
vigorous  growth  when  the  first  are  cut  away 
and  thus  to  form  a  succession  in  the  forest 
crop,  It  may  be  added  here  that  so  soon  as 
the  nut  plants  have  become  established,  their 
more  immediate  future  might  bo  secured  by 
cutting  away  the  nurses  iu  the  row  thus  occu¬ 
pied,  but  this,  though  hastening  their  progress, 
will  necessitate  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  forester  lest  their  voracious  neighbors  on 
either  hand  should  crowd,  aud  draw  them  up 
prematurely,  in  which  case  those  presuming 
nurses  should  be  snubbed  by  severe  slashing 
or  by  gradually  and  successively  lopping 
them  off,  to  make  room  for  the  valuable 
species. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  AT  AUCTION. 


The  past  week  has  been  a  busy  one  at  the 
American  Institute  building,  this  city,  where 
the  third  annual  special  combination  sale  of 
Jerseys  has  been  in  progress.  The  sale  began 
on  Tuesday,  with  a  fair  attendance,  and  a 
liberal  proportion  of  bidders.  The  best  figure 
made  on  this  day  was  by  the  heifer  Nancy 
Lee  2d,  11,383,  bought  by  Mr.  F  T.  Walton  of 
New  York  for  the  sum  of  $1,550.  The  tota 
sales  for  Tin  sday  were  G3  head  which  brought 
an  aggregate  of  §20,060,  or  an  average  of 
$318.41  per  head.  The  second  best  sale  of  this 
day  was  of  the  three-year  old  cow  Mahala  2d. 
8,820,  which  sold  for  $875. 

On  the  second  day  the  attendance  was  larger 
aud  the  bidding  more  spirited.  Tuesday’s 
highest  sale  was  surpassed  by  Leah  Darlington 
13,836,  loss  than  a  year  old,  which  brought 
$1,800.  The  most  interesting  of  Wednesday’s 
sales  was  that  of  Princess  2d.  three  years  old, 
She  was  sired  by  Khedive,  darn  Princess,  aud 
she  was  imported  in  1870,  from  the  herd  of 
Mr.  A.  L*»  Gallais,  Rt.  B relades,  Island  of 
Jersey.  The  bidding  soon  ran  her  up  to  $3,000 
then  by  fifties  and  hundreds  she  reached 
the  magiiificient  sum  of  $4,800,  when  she  was 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  S  M.  Rchoomaker,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  the  price  beiug  the  highest 
ever  made  by  a  Jersey  cow.  Princess  2d.  is 
of  a  light  fawn  color;  skin  very  yellow,  large 
and  perfectly  formed  udder  aud  prominent 
milk  vein1*.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  true  portrait  of  this  handsome  beast  to 
ho  readers  of  the  Rural,  The  next  highest 
sales  for  the  day  were  of  the  heifer  Rally 
Waters  10,335  for  $1,300,  aud  Anecdote,  heifer, 
12,119  for  $1,025,  the  total  sales  were  61  bead, 
which  aggregated  $27,435,  or  an  average  of 
$449,75  per  head. 

On  Thursday  the  sale  of  the  Oxford  Pax‘k 
herd  took  place,  aud  the  prices  were  about  the 
same  as  on  Tuesday.  The  highest  figure  paid 
wus  for  the  young  cow  Willy’s  Chest  nut 
which  went  to  F.  T.  Walton  at  #910.  A  bull 
calf  four  days  old,  dam  Marjoram  IV,  12,819 
brought  $530.  Aggregate  of  this  day’s  sales 
of  61  head  was  >.  211,424;  average  $334,83.  The 
sale  closed  Friday  with  52  head  bringiug  a 
a  otalof  $38  855,  an  average  of  $761.86. 

There  were  14  unregistered  animals  sold, 
which  brought  an  average  of  #116,  theC'.w 
Camelia.  six  years  old,  bringing  $230,  which 
was  the  highest  price  paid  for  an  unregistered 
animal.  Notwithstanding  the  reduced  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  last  day,  the  ardor  of  bidding 
was  not  greatly  dampened  and  many  of  the 
cattle  brought  high  prices.  Oxford.  Kftt®. 
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3,f>4fi,  a  three- year-old,  was  struck  off  to  S. 
M.  Shoemaker,  of  Baltimore,  at  $3,550,  The 
five-year-old  cow,  Garonne,  13,041,  was  struck 
off  to  H.  S  Russell,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  at  $3,700, 
and  her  yearling  daughter  went  to  the  same 
buyer  for  $1,825,  and  her  calf,  three  months 
old,  to  J.  II.  Walker,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for 
$1,810,  making  an  aggregate  of  $7,335  for  the 
cow  and  her  two  calves.  Victor ine  of  Oxford, 
a  three-year-old,  was  sold  to  Ex- Mayor  Pierce, 
of  Boston,  for  $2,525.  During  the  week’s  sale 
250  Jerseys  were  disposed  of  for  $108,400, 
making  an  average  of  about  $433. 

Instead  of  overloading  the  market  the  great 
number  of  cattle  sold  seemed  to  increase  the 
demand,  and  to  all  appearances  the  market 
would  have  taken  as  many  more.  The  next 
sale,  at  the  same  place,  will  be  held  on  May 
23  when  Hoe  &  Meads  herds  of  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  will  be  sold. 


fit'll  Crops. 


NOTES  ON  THIS  AND  THAT. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


Hard  Ground  Crops. 

I  sometimes  think  in  preparing  land  for 
crops,  not  enough  respect  is  paid  to  some  of 
the  more  striking  peculiarities  of  each,  and 
especially  in  that  which  relates  to  tfoe  roots. 
This  leads  me  to  speak  of  bard  ground  crops, 
among  which  I  reckon  wheat,  onions,  turnips, 
sweet  potatoes  and  several  others,  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  enumerate.  To  be  sure,  each  of  these 
plants  is  as  fastidious  as  most  others  as  to  the 
fine  tilth  and  fertility  of  its  seed  bed,  but  be¬ 
yond  this  requirement,  they  require  down¬ 
ward  a  certain  measure  of  compactness  in  the 
sub-soil. 


In  the  case  of  wheat,  new  beginners  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  err  in  preparing  a  deep  and 
mellow  seed-bed.  This  error  is  so  nearly  a 
universal  one  that  wherever  it  is  seen  to  ex¬ 
ist,  there  wheat  will  be  found  to  be  a  compar¬ 
atively  new  crop.  Thus,  within  the  upper  Cot¬ 
ton  Belt  in  Southern  Tenuessee  and  Northern 
Georgia,  the  popular  idea  prevailing  that  too 
much  land  and  labor  are  devoted  to  cotton, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  the  Winter  wheat 
crop,  and  largo  acreages  have  been  plowed 
and  sown,  upon  which,  in  almost  every  case, 
the  curse  of  a  loose  and  spongy  seed  bed  may 
be  recognized.  But  in  sections  where  the 
wheat  crop  has  been  more  or  less  a  success  for 
half  a  century,  the  cultivator  strives  for  a 
clean,  well  drained  and  compacted  sub-soil, 
and  no  more  than  three  or^our  inches  of  a 
loose  and  mellow  seed-bed,  which,  the  seed  be¬ 
ing  once  sown  aud  covered,  he  thereafter 
makes  as  solid  as  possible  by  the  well  weight¬ 
ed  roller,  or  where  the  land  is  very  cloddy, 
by  the  heavy  drug  plauks.  A  part  of  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  need  for  a  compacted  under 
seed-bed  for  wheat,  arises  from  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  roots  of  the  plant,  which,  though 
they  travel  hist  aud  far,  even  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  existence,  require  that  there 
shall  be  no  solution  of  continuity  in  the  me' 
dium  through  which  they  make  their  way. 


And  so  in  regard  to  onions,  in  the  mass  of 
current  information  respecting  them,  who  has 
recognized,  or  if  recognized,  who  has  suffi¬ 
ciently  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  chief 
secret  in  growing  onions  lies  in  knowing  how 
to  prepare  the  land  to  suit  the  reculiar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  vegetable.  The  onion,  like 
wheat,  demands  a  very  rich  and  shallow  seed 
bed  and  a  compact  soil  below.  W here  these 
conditions  are  found  onions  are  sure  to  be  a 
successful  crop,  apparently  regardless  whether 
the  soil  be  dry  or  wet.  The  Calumet  marshes 
south  of  Chicago,  where  a  thin  black  soil  lies 
over  a  compact  blue  clay,  aud  the  Berea 
swamps  iu  Northern  Ohio, where  nut  lc  and  per¬ 
manent  moisture  come  within  an  iuch  or  two 
of  the  surface, are  both  remarkable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  onions.  In  these  spots  the  nearly 
uniform  moisture  is  offered  as  the  secret  of 
success.  But  what  shall  he  said  of  the  black 
prairie  soil  in  a  se&sou  as  dry  as  last  year, 
which,  properly  treated,  produced  as  fine 
onions  as  I  ever  saw — Silver  Skins,  Yellow 
Danvers,  Weatlierfields,  and  other  well-known 
varieties  i  And  what  explanation  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  those  sandy  soils  along  the  Gulf 
coast,  that  grow  onions  as  big  as  saucers,  aud 
as  sweet  and  mild  as  new  milk  ?  The  true  ex¬ 
planation  is,  that  in  each  and  all  of  these  soils 
the  radicle  system  of  the  onion  is  separated  in 
affording  it  a  shallow  seed-bed  rich  euough  to 
feed  the  plant  freely  aud  compact  enough 
below.to  offer  that  amount  of  resistance  which 
compels  the  bulb  to  form  at  the  so  rface,  but 
not  compact  enough  prevent  the  small  roots 

from  penetrating  it  for  the  moisture  required 
to  sustain  the  whole  plant. 

Of  all  crops  Fall  t  urnips  (that  is,  those  of 
the  round  English  varieties,  which  according 


a 


to  the  proverb,  must  be  sown  “  Twenty-fifth  ” 
of  July,  whether  wet  or  dry)  are  perhaps  the 
most  uncertain  on  the  black  soil.  Why?  In 
most  cases  because,  as  in  the  case  of  the  onion, 
the  root  system  of  the  plant  is  not  respected. 
Generally  in  Illinois  the  land  is  plowed, harrow¬ 
ed  aud  fined  just  previous  to  sowing  the  seed 
and  at  the  hottest  and  driest  season  of  the  year ; 
if  the  seed  germinates,  it  is  because  rain  falls 
immediately  or  soon  after  the  sowing,  and  if 
the  plants  live  they  are  pretty  sure  to  refuse 
to  bottom,  producing  roots  more  like  a  beet 
than  what  turnips  should  be.  If,  however,  the 
land  is  plowed  at  the  time  of  corn  planting  or 
before,  immediately  thereafter  liberally  man¬ 
ured  and  the  surface  then  harrowed  and  the 
weeds  kept  in  subjection  to  the  time  of  seeding, 
and  after,  just  previous  to  it,  the  surface  is 
gone  over  with  a  sharp-toothed  harrow,  and  a 
seed-bed  nut  exceeding  two  inches  in  depth 
is  prepared,  and  the  seed  then  sown,  the  sur 
face  rolled  down  hard  and  smooth,  the  result 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  turnips  w’hich  are  at  the 
same  time,  large,  round,  smooth  and  good. 
But  why  failure  in  the  firet  instance  and 
success  in  the  last?  Plainly  because  in  the 
one,  the  peculiarities  of  the  plant  are  not  con¬ 
sulted  and  in  the  other,  they  are.  In  the  South 
they  have  a  way  of  growing  turnips  called 
“cow  penning.”  which,  when  the  work  is  care¬ 
fully  done,  rarely  fails  to  produce  good  crops. 
That  is,  the  piece  of  land  selected  for  turnips, 
is  fenced  in  and  cattle  are  confined  thereon  at 
night,  for  several  weeks  or  months.  When 
the  time  for  sowing  arrives  the  cattle  are 
turned  off,  the  land  plowed  shallow,  fined  and 
the  seed  then  sown  and  the  result  is  good 
crops.  This  method  no  doubt  would  prove  a 
successful  one  on  the  mellow  soils  of  the  North, 
always  provided  there  was  no  stirring  of  the 
soil  beyond  preparing  a  fine,  mellow  seed¬ 
bed,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

I  have  said  no  crop  so  often  fails  on  the  black 
soil  as  Fall  turnips;  I  will  modify  that  state¬ 
ment  and  make  the  exception  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes ,  so  far  as  the  production  of  edible  roots 
is  concerned  I  question  whether  on  rich  aud 
mellow  garden  or  other  good  soils,  a  bushel  of 
fair-sized  sweet  potatoes  has  been  grown  within 
the  last  ten  years  for  the  five  hundred  plants 
set.  Why  ?  Because  the  soil,  being  rich  and 
mellow  and  also  thrown  into  large  ridges, 
does  not  offer  the  amount  of  resistance  ne 
cessary  to  produce  good  single  roots,  but  a 
multitude  of  small  ones,  together  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  amount  of  vine  growth,  which  covers 
the  ground  like  a  mat  upon,  and  three  or  four 
feet  away  from,  the  top  of  the  ridges  W hen, 
however,  a  soil  with  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
sand  can  be  found  to  offer  resistance  to  the 
formation  of  potatoes,  it  may  be  fertilized  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent  and  the  result  will 


Spring  I  sowed  the  seed  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
transplanted  the  young  plants  when  about 
four  inches  high,  setting  them  in  hills,  four 
plants  to  the  hill.  They  were  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds 
through  the  season.  In  the  Fall  I  dug  the 
potatoes  and  was  surprised  to  find  tubers,  not 
the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  as  I  expected,  but 
merchantable  potatoes,  many  of  which  were 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  length.  I  sorted 
out  a  few  that  showed  signs  of  variation,  and 
the  remainder  I  added  to  the  heap  of  potatoes 
in  the  cellar.  Was  this  a  unique  experience? 
[We  have  heard  of  potatoes  from  seed  weigh¬ 
ing  three-quarters  of  a  pound  the  first  season. 
In  our  own  experience  we  have  never  raised 
them  larger  than  a  black- walnut.  Eds  ] 
Your  suggestion  that  farmers  should  raise 
their  own  new  varieties,  is  a  good  one.  If  we 
could  get  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  inter¬ 
ested  iu  growing  seedling  potatoes  we  could 
expect  great  results  in  improved  varieties. 

Before  we  bid  farewell  to  the  Wilson  Straw¬ 
berry,  as  being  a  reproach  as  compared  with 
the  newer  and  possibly  better  varieties,  let  us 
pay  its  disseminator  a  tribute  of  respect,  by 
finding  out  who  he  was,  and  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  succeeded  in  giving  to  our 
country  this  great  boon.  Downiug  says  the 
Wilson  was  originated  by  the  late  James  Wil¬ 
son,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Who  knows  anything 
more  about  it?  Also  I  wish  to  iuquiro  when  and 
by  whom  the  Trtomphe  de  Hand  Strawberry 
was  imported  from  Belgium.  E.  S.  Goff. 

N.  Y.  Experiment  Station,  Geneva. 

[The  Rural  cannot  answer.  Who  can? 
Eds.] 


SmjfUmrnte,  kc. 


BULLARD'S  IMPROVED  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  illustration  which  accompanies  this  ar¬ 
ticle  ;See  Fig.  151)  represents  the  above-named 
implement,  manufactured  by  the  Belcher  & 
Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.  Compared  with  some  others  of  the 
many  useful  implements  to  which  we  have  so 
many  times  referred  our  readers  in  these 
columns,  the  Hay  Tedder  is  comparatively 
young,  but  its  practical  utility  is  fast  becoming 
known  to  the  progressive  farmers,  and  the 
more  it  is  used  by  them,  the  more  indis¬ 
pensable  it  becomes.  It  not  only  saves  much 
labor  and  time  in  spreading,  but  its  use  en¬ 
ables  the  farmer  to  cut  and  take  care  of  near¬ 
ly  double  the  quantity  of  hay  be  otherwise 
could;  for,  when  stirred  by  the  tedder,  it  dries 
much  sooner  than  when  left  in  swath;  and 


Bullard’s  Hay  Tedder. — Fig.  151. 


be  heavy  crops  of  good  sized  roots,  which, 
however,  will  be  of  poor  quility.  Why, 
again  ?  Why  of  poor  quality  ?  Probably  be¬ 
cause  of  too  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  the 
atmosphere  and  too  many  of  the  nitrates  in 
the  soil  so  highly  fertilized.  Too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  always  interferes  with  the  production  of 
sugar  in  plants,  and  hence  the  failures  in  beet 
sugar  cultivation  W est,  and  hence  the  appre¬ 
hension  that  sorghum  sugar  growing  will  not 

- but  here,  being  at  the  end  of  the  sheet,  let 

us  stop. 


POTATOES  FROM  SEED  BALLS. 


I N  the  Rural  of  April  29th,  it  is  stated  that 
potatoes  grown  from  the  seed  will  the  first 
season  form  tubers  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  marble.  I  have  had  but  one  year’s 
experience  in  raising  potatoes  from  the  seed, 
but  the  result  was  quite  [different  from  this. 
I  saved  seed  balls  from  the  old  Prince  Albert 
variety,  washed  out  the  pulp  and  dried  the 
seed,  precisely  as  we  save  tomato  seed.  In  the 


another  point  of  even  greater  importauoe  to 
be  kept  iu  view-,  is  the  improved  value  of  the 
hay  secured,  it  will  thoroughly  turn  aud 
spread  four  acres  of  heavy  grass  in  an  hour, 
and  does  the  work  so  quickly  that  the  process 
of  turning  can  be  several  times  repeated,  turn 
ing  ihe  hay  so  thoroughly  that  it  can  be  taken 
to  the  barn  in  the  best  condition,  the  day  it  is 
cut,  aud  the  tedder  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
single  season  on  a  farm  producing  40  tons  of 
hay.  There  are  many  other  good  reasons, 
which  the  discerning  farmer  will  readily  see 
why  we  use  this  space  iu  bringing  this  imple¬ 
ment  to  his  notice.  Until  recently  the  present 
manufacturers  have  ouly  had  a  local  interest 
in  the  Bullard  Tedder,  which  they  now  almost 
entirely  control,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
company  for  turning  out  first  class  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  will  be  carried  into  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  this  implement,  and  our  readers 
may  be  assured  of  its  being  made  of  the  best 
material  and  iu  a  thoroughly  workmanlike 
manner.  Circulars  and  information  will  be 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers.  G.  B.  B. 
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ittxgcellcmmts. 


RURAL  BRIEFLETB. 


To  the  half  of  a  plot  of  peas  we  applied  salt 
at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  per  acre.  These 
have  not  germinated  as  freely  as  the  portion 

not  salted . * 

Tie  up  the  grape-vine  canes  securely ;  per¬ 
mit  but  one  shoot  of  feeble  vines  to  grow; 
use  bone-flour  and  unleached  ashes  as  fertili¬ 
zers.  The  old  way  of  burying  old  shoes  and 
bones  and  other  rubbish  about  grape-vine 
roots,  except  as  they  tend  to  drain  the  land, 
is  an  utterly  worthless  practice.  Such  articles 
may  be  exhumed  10  years  after  burial  and 
they  will  be  found  intact.  If  cuttings  of 
grape-vines  in  bud  or  even  in  the  first  leaf  are 
made  and  firmly  pressed  in  the  soil  nearly  up  to 
the  bud  or  leaf,  and  they  be  kept  moist  (almost 
wet)  for  two  weeks,  a  large  majority  will 
strike  roots.  It  is  well  to  cover  the  soil  about 
the  cuttings  with  moss  or  some  mulching 
material.  We  have  struck  green  i.hoots  out- 

of-doors  in  this  way . 

We  have  never  before  unearthed  in  our 
gardening  work  so  many  potato  beetles,  all 
of  them  torpid  to  be  sure  but  in  an  excellent 

state  of  prebervation. . . 

The  season  is  a  backward  one  and  the 
promise  of  an  abundant  fruit  harvest  was 
never  better  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We  have 
had  enough  of  frost  during  nights  to  retard 
the  fruit  buds;  enough  of  cold  during  the  days 
to  preserve  verdure  in  a  haray,  healthy,  sup¬ 
pressed  condition  that  soon,  when  frosts  cease, 
will  help  to  insure  a  full  fertilization  and  set¬ 
ting  of  the  blossoms.  From  fine  fruit  pros¬ 
pects  we  must  except  the  strawberry.  Plants 
never  at  this  season  promised  less.  The 
drought  of  last  year,  together  with  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  grub— all  the  more  apparent 
because  of  the  weakened  condition  of  the 
plants — will  insure  a  short  strawberry  season 

for  this  part  of  the  country... . 

Let  us  again  ask  our  friends  bo  provide  a  bar- 
relf  ull — more  or  less — of  tine  sifted  coal  ashes. 
Dry  them  thoroughly  so  that  they  are  like 
flour.  There  is  no  better  substance  with  which 
to  mix  hellebore,  Paris-green,  London-purple 
or  other  insecticides— no  other  that  can  be 
used  with  less  trouble  in  reaching  the  under 
as  well  as  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  The 
fine  ashes  themselves  are  objectionable  to 
the  striped  beetles  which  infest  melon  and 
cucumber  plants,  aud  if  applied  when  the 
leaves  are  moist  with  dew,  they  form  some¬ 
thing  of  a  paste  much  of  which  remains  unti 
washed  off  by  rain.  This  mixture  (any  poison 
in  dry,  fine  coal  ashes)  may  be  thrown  up  in 
trees  10  feet  high  by  the  hand  ami  if  there  ia 
no  wind  a  cloud  of  it  envelops  the  foliage, 
settling  upon  every  part.  We  first  alluded  to 
this  mixture  four  years  ago.  It  has  been  used 
and  approved  of  by  a  number  of  our  readers. 
For  the  currant  worm,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
hellebore  to  a  pailful  of  ashes  will  thoroughly 
rid  50  currant  bushes  during  a  season,  if  ap¬ 
plied  while  the  leaves  are  moist — a  far  more 
economi  cal  and  effectual  method  than  that  of 
mixing  it  with  water,  or  applying  it  dry.... 


Mr.  Adam  says,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  tnat 
Mr.  A.  W.  Cheever  suggests  that  beat  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  destroying  the 
eyes  and  thus,  by  preventing  germination, 
preserve  potatoes  for  table  use  in  Spring  and 
early  Su  water.  The  plan  is  practised  in  this 
country,  and  is  easily  done.  Simply  pouring 
scalding  water  over  the  tubers  destroys  the 
germs,  and  if  dried  and  put  away  in  a  good 
place  they  will  keep  indefinitely.  Mr.  Adams 
knows  whereof  he  speaks  for,  being  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business,  he  has  bought  and 
sold  them  repeatedly. 

True. — While  vinegar  is  a  staple  article, 
kept  and  sold  by  every  grocer  in  our  cities,  says 
the  above  quoted  journal,  yet  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  our  farmers  to  rind  a  market  for 
u  barrel  of  cider  vinegar.  This  is  not  owiug 
to  an  overstocked  market,  but  because  the 
merchants  in  the  cities  can  make  a  vinegar 
from  the  rinsings  of  molasses  barrels,  by  add¬ 
ing  acids  and  the  like,  that  will  sell  and  costs 
them  almost  nothing,  and  so  this  vile  com¬ 
pound  is  sold  to  customers,  while  the  pure, 
healthful  eider  vinegar  is  crowded  out  of  the 
market.  _ 

Staining  Floors. — The  best  and  cheapest 
and  only  permanent  stain  for  floors  is  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash,  says  an[exeellent  little 
book — “Hints  for  Painteis.”  Buy  it  by  the 
quarter  pound,  and  at  a  wholesale  chemist’s; 
mix  about  one-quarter  ounce  in  a  quart  of 
water.  Apply  quickly  and  freely  to  a  dry 
floor  with  either  cloth  or  brush,  the  latter  if 
you  care  fo«  staining  your  hand.  Repeat  the 
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process  for  a  very  dark  oak  color;  when  dry 
oil  with  burnt  oil  or  beeswax  and  turpentine; 
you  cannot  wash  this  color  out.  Beuson’s  stain 
is  only  permanganate  of  potash.  At  first  for 
a  few  moments  the  color  is  bright  magenta, 
but  this  at  once  changes  to  a  dark  permanent 
brown.  For  fifty  cents  a  whole  house  may  be 
stained. 

Wash  for  Outside  Work.— For  wood¬ 
work  slake  half  a  bushel  of  fresh  lime,  by 
pouring  over  it  boiling  water  sufficient  to 
cover  it  four  or  five  inches  deep,  stirring  it 
until  slaked;  add  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  (white  vitriol)  dissolved  in  water.  Add 
water  enough  to  bring  all  to  the  consistency 
of  thick  whitewash;  it  may  be  colored  by 
adding  powdered  ether,  Indian  red,  umber, 
etc.  If  lampblack  is  added  to  color,  it  should 
first  be  thoroughly  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The 
sulphate  of  zinc  causes  the  wash  to  become 
hard  in  a  few  weeks. 

Sorghum  in  Michigan.— The  Michigan  Ag. 
College,  as  we  see  in  the  Speculum,  a  very 
creditable  college  journal,  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  in  sorghum  growing  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  would  prove  profitable  for 
Michigan  farmers  to  engage  in  it.  An  acre 
was  planted.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam.  It 
received  ten  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  and 
thirty  bushels  of  unleached  ashes.  The  variety 
of  sorghum  was  the  Minnesota  Early  Amber. 
Much  of  the  seed  failed  to  grow  and  a  second 
planting  was  made.  The  acre  was  cultivated 
five  times  and  hoed  once.  The  cane  was 
harvested  Sept.  33,  averaging  eight  feet  in 
hight. 

Five  samples  of  sirups  were  manufactured. 
One  was  clarified  by  lime,  one  by  sulphite  of 
lime,  one  by  phosphate  of  soda,  one  by  bisul¬ 
phite  of  soda  and  one  was  not  clarified  at  all. 
They  were  all  perfectly  fit  for  table  use  or  for 
cooking,  with  the  exception  of  the  unelarified 
sample  which  had  a  decidedly  raw,  grassy 
taste.  The  best  tasting  sample  was  probably 
the  one  clarified  by  bisulphite  of  soda, although 
the  sulphite  of  lime  sample  was  nearly  as  good. 
The  unclarified  sirup  was,  however,  the  light¬ 
est  colored,  owing,  probably,  to  the  clarifying 
agents  acting  upon  the  coloring  matter  in  the 
juice  of  the  other  samples. 

The  sirup  could  not  be  prepared  quite  as 
cheaply  there  as  on  an  ordinary  farm,  as  the 
student  labor  could  lie  employed  only  half  a 
day  at  a  time,  an  item  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  during  themanufacturing  process.  The 
total  yield  from  the  acre  of  cane  was  150  gal¬ 
lons  of  sirup.  The  entire  expense  of  growing 
and  manufacturing,  including  interest  on  the 
laud,  was  $43.00,  or  30  cents  a  gallon.  Under 
different  circumstances  of  labor,  it  could  pro¬ 
bably  be  produced  for  35  cents  a  gullon.  The 
samples  of  sirup,  wich  the  figures  on  expense 
given,  show  quite  plainly  that  sorghum  can 
be  grown  proutably,  and  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care  will  produce  a  good  quality  of 
sirup;  and  that  ten  or  a  dozen  farmers,  by' 
uniting  to  buy  a  crusher  or  pan,  at  an  expense 
of  from  $30.00  to  $50.00  each,  locating  the 
works  at  some  central  point  easily  accessible 
by  all,  can  profitably  grow  from  half-an-acre 
to  an  acre  of  sorghum  apiece,  producing  a 
good  quality  of  sirup  and  an  abundance  of  it 
for  their  own  use. 

The  Advantages  Claimed  for  Tether¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Smith,  in  the  London 
Live  Stock  Journal,  are; 

1st.  Economy  of  feed.  Some  good  judges 
have  put  this  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  They 
assert  that  three  tethered  cows  may  be  kept 
where  otherwise  you  could  only  keep  two. 
But  no  one  in  Jersey  is  w  illing  to  put  it  lower 
than  one- third;  where  three  only  could  find 
pasture  loose,  you  may  increase  your  stock 
one-third,  and  keep  four  cows,  if  you  tether 
them.  The  grass  is  eaten  up  clean,  fine  and 
coarse  alike,  none  is  left  and  none  spoiled. 

3d,  The  feed  is  regular  and  equal ;  the  cow 
is  not  pampered  one  day,  and  starved  the  next; 
its  appetite  is  not  spoiled,  nor  its  digestion 
deranged. 

3d.  It  gives  perfect  command  of  the  food 
supply.  A  cow  can  have  much  or  little,  a 
long  tether  or  a  short  one;  it  can  be  confined 
to  a  poor  corner,  or  favored  with  the  fat  of 
the  land,  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

4th.  It  saves  fences,  and  economizes  food 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  from  the 
impossibility  of  letting-in  a  loose  cow'  to  graze 
it. 

5th.  The  cow  is  more  gentle,  its  keeper  is  its 
good  genius,  on  whom  it  is  constantly  depend¬ 
ent  for  all  its  wants.  Its  docility  (and  affection 
even)  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

0th.  It  is  doubtless  to  the  tether  that 
Jersey  cows  are  indebted  for  their  exquisite 
fineness  of  limb,  their  airy  grace,  and  general 
elegance  of  proportions  and  appearance. 

7th.  More  butter  is  obtained.  Nothing  is  so 
destructive  to  animal  fut— whether  on  the 
flesh  or  in  the  udder— as  motion  and  exercise. 
This  is  so  well  known  as  to  be  proverbial,  yet 
how  often  is  it  overlooked.  The  same  farmer 
who  fats  his  bullo  •ks  quietly  in  a  stall,  will 
give  his  cows  the  run  of  a  large  pasture,  as  if 
they  were  in  training  for  a  race. 


Rearing  Calves  by  Hand.— Much  impor¬ 
tance  is  attached,  he  says,  to  this  practice  in 
Jersey.  The  calf  is  never  allowed  to  suck  at 
all,  and  has,  therefore,  never  to  be  weaned ; 
the  rearer  has  perfect  command  of  the  calf’s 
food,  and  can  vary  it  as  needed;  like  tethering, 
it  increases  the  auimal'sdocilityand  its  attach, 
ment  to  its  attendant,  on  whom  it  has  to  de- 
i  end  from  the  very  first.  The  effect  on  the 
cow  is  equally  good.  Having  never  suckled 
her  calf,  she  does  not  fret  wheu  it  is  taken 
from  her;  more  important  stiff,  having  never 
yielded  her  milk  in  any  way  but  to  the  gentle 
persuasion  of  the  milkmaid’s  hand,  she  is  not 
tempted  to  withhold  it. 

41  Jumbo  ”  and  “  Bearing  Reins.” — “About 
a  fortnight  ago  I  went  to  see  Jumbo;  last 
Sunday  I  went  again  with  some  friends,  but 
instead  of  entering  the  gardens  I  waited  in 
the  road,  and  heard  the  people  sympathize 
with  poor  Jnmbo.’’  Thus  writes  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette.  “They 
were  ‘extremely  humane,’  and  got  into  their 
carriages  without  a  look  or  a  thought  of  their 
own  dumb  animals,  the  homes,  which  had  been 
standing  there  for  hours  in  extreme  pain  from 
tight  bearing  reins.  Of  course  the  ignorant 
orcrpel  drivers  did  not  regard  the  tossing  and 
turning  of  the  heads  of  the  poor  animals  to 
get  a  moment’s  relief.  The  cab  horses  were 
“standing  at  ease,”  with  liberty  for  their 
heads  and  necks,  but  most  of  the  carriage 
horses  were  tied  up  so  tightly  that  they  could 
not  lower  their  heads  an  inch,  and  their  lips 
wrere  drawn  up  most  painfully.  I  noticed 
particularly  one  pair  of  well-bred  horses, 
drawing  a  Victoria;  the  coachman  and  foot¬ 
man  did  not  unhook  the  bearing  reins  while 
the  horses  stood  in  great  discomfort  for  an 
hour.  Allow  me  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
late  Sir  Arthur  Helps:— ‘Whenever  I  see 
horses  suffering  from  a  tight  bearing  rein  I 
know  the  owner  is  unobservant,  ignorant, 
cruel,  or  pompous.  He  is  unobservant,  or  he 
would  see  that  his  horses  are  suffering;  he  is 
ignoraut,  or  he  would  know  that  a  horse  loses 
much  of  his  power  of  draught,  and  cannot  re¬ 
cover  himself  if  he  stumbles;  be  is  cruel  if, 
observing  and  knowing,  he  does  not  remedy 
it;  and  he  is  pompous  if  he  prefers  that  his 
horses  rear  their  heads  on  high  and  rattle  tbeir 
trappings  to  beiug  dealt  with  humanely  and 
reasonably.  Then  I  look  at  the  coats  of  arms 
on  the  carriages,  and  know  who  are  the  great, 
est  fools  in  London  in  the  upper  classes.  The 
idiot  and  brute  of  a  coachman  likes  to  sit  be¬ 
hind  these  poor  animals  with  their  stuck  up 
heads,  but  his  master  ought  to  kuow  better.” 


and  cheapest  incubator  takes  13  eggs,  costs  50 

cents  and  is  known  as  a  hen— Times . 

Asa  certain  guarantee  against  Lima  Beans 
rotting,  grease  them  with  tallow  before  plant¬ 
ing,  says  the  Germantown  Telegraph . 

Prof.  Riley  is  delivering  a  very  interesting 
course  ol1  lectures  in  Washington,  D.  G.  upon 
“Little  Known  Facts  about  Well  Known 
Animals.”  Speaking  of  the  mosquito,  he  says 
the  male  is  a  considerate  gentleman  and  that 
he  rarely  sallies  forth  from  the  swamp  where 
he  w'as  born.  It  is  the  female  alone  that  bites 
us.  Prof.  Riley  adds  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
make  any  reflections,  but  in  the  insect  world 

it  is  always  the  females  which  sting! . 

The  Husbandman  editors  have  tried  the  flour 
made  from  the  grain  of  the  Amber  Cane. 
They  sav  that  cakes  made  of  it  were  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  light  buckwheat  cakes, 
though  somewhat  darker  in  color.  This  gives 
a  collateral  value  to  the  Amber  Cane  sugar 

industry . Mr.  Tegetmeier,  the  great 

Euglish  poultry  authority,  says  that  the  yelks 
of  all  eggs  are  generally  of  the  same  size, 
the  difference  between  the  dimensions  of  large 
and  small  eggs  depending  upon  the  amount  of 

albumen,  or  white . He  also  says  that 

eggs  ought  to  bs  tested  on  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day  after  setting.  He  had  tried  all  sorts  of 
more  or  less  complicated  devices,  but  the  best 
method  was,  after  all,  the  very  simplest.  It 
was  just  this — to  take  the  cover  of  an  old 
book,  cut  a  hole  in  it  not  quite  large  enough 
for  the  egg  to  go  through,  to  darken  the  room, 
and  then  hold  the  egg  in  front  of  a  paraffine 
lamp  or  other  tolerably  strong  light.  I  f  the 
egg  were  unfertile,  it  looked  very  much  as 
though  it  were  filled  with  melted  wax  (he 
might  mention,  by  the  w'ay,  that  we  could 
judge  most  accurately  from  the  size  of  the 
air  vesicle  whether  the  eggs  were  fresh  or 
stale,  for  the  vesicle  expanded  with  the  lapse 
of  time);  but  if  it  were  fertile,  the  egg  was 

perfectly  opaque . A  w  riter  in  the  Fruit 

Recorder  says  that  he  has  tried  a  great  many 
remedies  for  cabbage  w’or  ns,  but  finds  nothing 
equal  to  cold  water  directly  from  the  wTell  or 
ciitern,  not  sprinkled  outlie  plants  but  dashed 
on  liberally;  this  has  the  merit  of  cleanliness, 
and  if  faithfully  followed  will  save  the  cab¬ 
bages . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 


Missouri. 

Phelps,  Lawrence  Co  ,  May  2.— We  made 
no  corn  in  this  section  lastyear.  Everybody, 
excepting  probably' one  in  a  thousand,  has  bad 
to  buy  corn  at  the  railroad  the  past  Winter 
and  Spring  and  most  of  the  people’s  means 
being  exhausted,  they  will  have  to  plow  on  the 
grass  this  Summer.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  abundant.  Wheat  looks  better  than 
since  I  have  been  here — 12  years.  w.  h.  t. 

New  York. 

Garrettville,  Otsego  Co.,  May  2.— Snow 
whitened  the  ground  this  morning.  Oats 
mostly  sowed,  Hay  abundant.  Corn  and 
oats  scarce  and  high.  Stock  bringing  good 
prices  and  in  good  demand.  k,  f.  b, 

Atlantic,  Cass  Co.,  May  1. — We  had  a 
veryr  open  Winter;  hut.  little  sleighing.  Spring 
too,  was  early.  Winter  rye  and  Spring  w  heat 
are  looking  well.  Feed  has  started  so  that  cat¬ 
tle  can  get  a  living.  Farmers  are  planting 
corn.  Everything  is  lively;  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  a  good  price  for  everything  they  have  to 
sell.  Corn,  03  cts.,  wheat,  $1.15;  potatoes, 
$1.30.  The  prospect  is  good  here  for  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Apple  trees  are 
nearly  in  full  bloom,  10  days  earlier  than  last 
year;  the  buds  were  hurt  to  some  extent  by  a 
little  fly  about  as  big  as  a  chinch  bug.  T.  H. 

West  Virginia. 

Huttonsville,  Randolph  Co.,  May  3 — On 
the  nights  of  April  12  and  13,  we  had  the 
hardest  freeze  I  remember  so  late  in  the  season, 
and  it  did  considerable  damage  to  the  wheat 
crop,  and  killed  nearly  all  the  peaches  and 
cherries  and  a  good  many  apples,  but  there 
are  some  of  the  last  still  left.  This  is  a  good 
agricultural  county'.  I  have  raised  as  much 
as  32>j)  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  without 
manure  of  any  kind.  Corn  does  well,  yielding 
from  30  to  75  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  yield  30 
to  40  bushels.  Of  hay  we  get  from  a  ton  to  a 
ton-and-a-balf  per  acre  on  our  bottom  lands, 
and  our  limestone,  rich  lands  furnish  as  fiuo 
pastures  as  can  be  found.  A  great  deal  of  the 
unimproved  land,  however,  can  stiff  be  bought 
at  from  50c.  to  $3.00  per  acre.  m.  c. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA  FOR  SETTLERS. 

II.  G.,  Ellsworth,  la.  1.  Which  part  of 
California,  south  of  Sacramento,  is  the  best 
to  live  in  ?  3.  What  are  the  best-paying  crops 
there  '!  Is  there  any  more  Government  land 
to  be  got  there,  and  at  what  price  f  4,  Would 
a  young  man  having  a  family  do  well  there, 
raising  grain  and  fruit — one  with  $3,000  to 
start  with?  5.  How  is  irrigation  managed  ? 
0.  Will  corn  grow  J  7.  How  can  trustworthy 
informatiou  about  settlement  in  the  State  bo 
obtained  ? 

ANSWER  by  j.  B.  ARMSTRONG,  SONOMA  CO., 
CAL. : 

1.  California  is  a  large  territory.  There  are 
so  many  choice  localities  for  farming,  fruit¬ 
growing  and  grazing,  that  much  depends  upon 
the  preconc  jived  ideas  or  desires  of  the  intend¬ 
ing  immigrant  in  selecting  a  place.  Unless 
the  w'riter  kuew,  generally,  the  plans  of  an 
inquirer  about  the  best  place  to  live  here,  the 
question  could  not  be  intelligently  answered. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  well  to  keep  within  range 
of  the  influence  of  the  ocean  fogs,  which  bring 
moisture  and  bracing  winds;  and  there  mala¬ 
rial  diseases  are  entirely  unknown,  and  the 
rainfall  is  not  a  prime  necessity  for  making 
crops.  Any  place  north  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  in  Sonoma,  Lake,  Napa,  Mendocino, 
or  Humboldt  Counties,  will  insure  these  con 
ditions.  Further  south  there  is  a  delightful 
region,  but  there  are  years  when  crops  perish 
for  want  of  rain.  3.  Grapes,  prunes,  pears 
and  other  fruits.  Grain  is  largely  grown;  but 
fruit  growing  is  much  the  most  profitable,  and 
the  demand  is  ahead  of  the  supply.  There  are 
11,000  acres  of  bearing  vines  in  this  county, 
which  are  as  easily  attended  as  corn-fields,  and 
paying  more  thau  twice  as  much  net  profit  as 
grain.  3.  Yes.  The  Immigration  Associa¬ 
tion,  10  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Col. 
Preston,  Secretary,  can  furnish  particular  in¬ 
formation.  with  maps,  etc.  Prices  of  vacant 
lands  are  from  $L  35  to  $3.50  per  acre.  4.  This 
is  the  hardest  question  to  answer.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  man,  his  ability,  bis 
grit,  that  I  must  leave  it  unanswered;  but  I 
am  free  to  say  that  I  know  men  who  would 
do  very  well  here  with  that  start.  5.  Irriga¬ 
tion  is  not  required  in  the  counties  named  for 
any  purpose,  at  any  time.  Further  south  it 
is  a  necessity  for  growing  certain  crops;  but 
not  for  wheat  or  grapes,  if  the  Winter  rains 
are  ample,  fi.  Corn  grows  throughout  the 
State  on  moist  lauds;  but  the  area  of  the  crop 
as  compared  with  wheat,  is  about  one  to  40. 
For  trustworthy  informatiou  write  to  CoL 


Orchard  grass. — A  letter  from  a  farmer 
living  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Elmira  Far¬ 
mers’ Club,  as  reported  in  the  Husbandman, 
says  that  he  finds  from  an  experience  of  14 
years  that  Orchard  Grass  will  stand  drought 
and  frost  better  than  any  other  grass  he  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  lie  has  a  piece  of  about  one- 
half  acre  close  by  his  stable,  w'hich  was  seeded 
fourteen  years  ago  this  Spring,  and  last  season 
he  took  4 1  j  bushels  of  seed  from  it,  and  then 
out  the  stubble  for  hi9  horses,  aud  it  furnished 
two  horses  with  all  the  forage  they  required 
for  20  day's.  Last  Winter's  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  had  not  perceptibly  injured  it. 
It  has  had  two  coats  of  manure  at  the  rate  of 
about  12  two -horse  loads  per  acre  since  it  was 
seeded.  The  land  is  well  under-drained. 

He  legurds  Orchard  Grass,  in  short,  as  the 
most  reliable  under  unfavorable  conditions  of 
any  of  the  grasses  grown  in  his  section.  It 
makes  first-class  hay  when  cut  early'  and  prop¬ 
erly  cured,  and  excellent  and  durable  pasture, 
aud  if  he  had  to  be  limited  to  oue  kind  of 
grass  alonebe  should  certainly  choose  Orchard 
Grass.  The  farmers  about  the  Rural  Farm, 
who  have  tried  Orchard  Grass,  tell  us  tnat 
they  prefer  it  to  Timothy  for  partially  shad¬ 
ed  fields.  Otherwise,  Timothy  is  preferred. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn  says  that  he  never  permits 
any  deep  disturbance  of  the  soil  between  the 
rows  of  strawberries  in  the  Spring  of  the 
bearing  year.  Remember  this  Rural  readers. 
It  took  us  several  years  to  find  this  out  and 
the  experience  was  purchased  at  a  great 
yearly'  reduction  in  our  crops  of  the  delicious 

fruit . Dr.  James  Johnson,  a  clever 

medical  writer,  has  the  bold  frankness  to  de¬ 
clare,  says  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  as  his  “conscien¬ 
tious  opinion,  founded  on  long  observation  and 
reflection,”  that  “  if  there  was  not  a  single 
physician,  surgeon,  man,  midwife,  chemist, 
druggist  or  drug  on  the  face  of  the  earth  there 
would  be  less  sickness  and  less  mortality.”  It 
is  the  Rural’s  opinion  that  most  well-educated 
physicians  think  the  same, though  they  cannot 
afford  to  bo  so  bold.. . . We  see  by  adver¬ 

tisements  that  $30.  cash  are  offered  for  the 
three  largest  specimens  of  Queen  of  the  Valley 


Potato . . . .  The  Herald  says  that  during  the 

late  heavy  thunder  storm,  the  Milky  Way 
became  sour . Somebody  advises  to  mix 


a  small  proportion  of  kerosene  with  castor-oil 
for  lubricating  purposes.  We  have  tried  it 
and  find  the  mixture  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  oil  alone.  It  is  more  diffusive  and 
hence  is  less  liable  to  gum. .......  The  smallest 


Russellville,  Lawrence  Co.,  May  1. — 
Spring  weather  commenced  about  three  weeks 
earlier  here  thau  usual.  The  first  nine  days 
of  April  were  very  fine  and  quite  warm  and 
growing.  Fruit  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and 
everything  looked  promising,  then  came  a 
change;  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  water  was 
frozen  over,  making  ice  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick;  fruit  in  this  section,  except  in  some  few 
localities,  was  used  up.  The  weather  since 
has  been  cold  and  dry  and  we  are  needing 
rain  badly.  Wheat  does  not  look  as  well  as 
it  did  a  month  ago,  and  the  pastures  are 
cropped  very  short.  There  must  be  plenty  of 
rain  above  us,  however,  for  the  Wabash  has 
been  on  a  rise  for  several  days  and  is  now 
about  bank  fuff.  There  is  some  complaint  of 
the  fly  in  wheat  and  we  have  chinch  bugs 
enough  to  stock  the  country  if  the  season 
should  be  favorable.  a.  j.  h. 

Indiana. 

Burton  P.  O.,  Tippecanoe  Co.,  April  30. — 
On  10  and  11  of  this  month  we  had  a  regular 
blizzard,  which  caught  the  peaches  in  fuff 
bloom  and  all  of  the  earlier  sorts  of  apples 
and  cherries  budded  out.  On  the  morning  of 
the  I2th  the  ground  was  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  up  a  team.  Old  fruit  growers  say  that 
all  of  the  early  fruits  are  killed.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  was  an  exceptionally  dry  one,  and  the 
past  Winter  was  mud  and  water  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  The  corn  aud  wheat  crops  of 
last  year  were  only  about  half  an  average, 
but  prices  are  good: — Wheat,  $1.30;  corn,  70 
@75c.  per  bushel;  oats,  55c, ;  potatoes,  in  re¬ 
tail  stores,  $1.40@$1,50;  6eed  potatoes  of  the 
new  varieties  are  higher,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
$3,00;  Mammoth  Pearl,  $2.00;  Burbanks  $1.50 
per  bushel;  hay  scarce  and  very  little  to  be 
had  at  any  price.  Butter,  25@30c.  per  pound; 
eggs,  123^0.  per  dozen.  All  kinds  of  business 
on  a  boom  and  prices  for  farm  produce  ad¬ 
vancing  steadily,  and  farmers  consequently 
happy.  D.  c.  a. 

Iowa. 

Smyrna,  Cherokee,  Co.,  May  3. — This  is  not 
a  Winter  wheat  county,  and  the  chinch  bug 
is  prone  to  destroy  our  Spring  W heat.  s.  G, 
Michigan. 

Bowne,  Kent  Co., May  4.— Wheat  looks  well. 
Grass  poor.  We  need  warm  rain.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  old  graiu  In  farmers’  hands.  Farm  hands 
scarce  at  $30.  per  month.  A  great  many  have 
gone  to  Dakota  from  this  county.  Good 
farmers  are  doing  well — they  are  getting  rich 
so  easily  that  they  don’t  know  it.  j.  o.  c. 
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III.  Which 


Preston,  as  above.  The  Association  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  this  business,  and  may  be 
depended  upon  implicitly. 

MORE  ABOUT  BESSARABIA  CORN. 

O.  W.  R,  Disputant**,  Va.,  1,  Has  Bessa- 
arabia  Corn  been  tested  at  the  Rural  Farm  ? 

2,  Is  it  an  early  or  late  variety  ?  3,  Ib  it 
white  or  yellow  ?  4,  Is  the  firm  that  adver¬ 
tises  it  reliable  ?  5,  In  the  Spring  of  1880  I 
paid  25c.  for  seven  grains  of  Mammoth  Corn; 
although  the  hills  received  extra  care  the 
thing  was  a  total  failure. 

Ans.— 1,  No.  2.  We  do  not  know.  Should 
say  from  the  looks  of  it  that  it  would  take 
with  you  125  days  to  ripen.  3,  White.  4,  W e 
should  say  the  firm  is  not  reliable.  5.  This 
corn  is  worthless.  We  tried  it  three  years 
ago  and  sent  seeds  to  different  parts  of  the 
South.  It  was  all  condemued.  It  grows  to  a 
hight  of  12  feet  with  immense  stalks.  It  bears 
small  ears  and  but  one  to  a  stalk,  which  with 
us  did  not  mature. 

Miscellaneous. 

M.W.  S.,  Stryker ,  Ohio.— I,  Where  can  seed 
of  Barnyard  Grass  be  obtained?  2,  Where  and 
at  what  price  can  Hungarian  seed  be  bought? 
When  should  it  be  sown  and  when  cut  for 
hay? 

Ans. — 1.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  seed  of 
Barnyard  Grass  is  offered  for  sale.  But  as  it 
seeds  freely  and  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
your  State,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  obtain 
a  small  quantity  for  trial,  which  is  the  most 
we  could  advise  you  to  do.  It  seems  to  like  a 
rich,  moist  soil  and  we  find  it  on  our  farm  in 
low  lands  not  well  drained.  But  it  rarely 
appears  on  our  dry  uplands.  Like  Hungarian 
Grass,  is  it  an  annual.  2.  Seed  of  Hungarian 
Grass  will  cost  about  $1.50  per  bushel  of  45 
pounds,  and  one-aud-a-half  bushel  answers  for 
an  acre.  3.  It  may  be  sown  in  your  latitude  as 
late  as  July  15.  It  should  be  cut  when  in 
bloom  or  a  little  before. 

J.  K,,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  I  have  a  clump  of 
vines  on  rising  ground  and  can  plant  peach 
trees  on  the  north,  south  or  west  sidy  of  this 
protection.  My  idea  is  that  the  north 
would  be  the  best  side,  as  there  the  peach  buds 
would  be  prevented  from  starting  too  early 
in  the  Spring — what  does  the  Rural  think  ? 

Ans. — Living,  as  our  friend  does,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  we  would  plant 
on  the  west  side;  the  breeze  across  the  lake 
would  so  modify  the  air  as  to  render  it  of  even 
temperature,  and  while  it  is  well  to  guard 
against  too  early  starting  in  the  Spring  it  is 
also  well  to  plant  where  the  vast  expanse  of 
water  becomes  a  protection  from  early  and 
late  frosts. 

J.  O.,  Orand  Rapids,  Mich,  and  several 
others.  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  squash 
bugs? 

Ans.— The  Rural  joins  our  inquirer  in  de¬ 
siring  information  as  to  any  means  of  sub¬ 
duing  this  disgustiug  insect.  We  have  tried 
Paris-green  and  London-purple  on  pumpkin 
vines  without  avail.  Either  they  do  not  eat 
the  poison  or  it  does  not  affect  them.  Hand¬ 
picking  is  out  of  the  question.  They  can  travel 
as  fast  as  a  horse  and,  like  a  squirrel,  are  al¬ 
ways  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem.  The 
eggs  should  be  picked  off  and  crushed  wherever 
seen. 

M.  E.,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio.  1,  Is  Chili  Club 
Wheat  suitable  for  this  latitude?  2,  Is  it  a 
Winter  or  a  Spring  wheat?  3,  When  were  Rus¬ 
sian  White  Oats  first  put  ou  the  market?  4, 
Which  rake  is  the  more  satisfactory — the  self¬ 
dump  or  the  hand-dump? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  3,  Winter.  It  yields  heavily 
in  some  places.  The  heads  are  short  but 
heavy.  Would  advise  you  try  but  a  small 
quantity.  3.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  small  quantities.  Two  years  ago  the 
seed  was  extensively  advertised  by  D.  M. 
Ferry,  of  Detroit,  aud  James  Vick,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  4.  We  have  never  tried  the  self¬ 
dump.  Some  of  our  readers  may  answer. 

W.  E.  M. ,  Watlsville,  Pa.,  1,  Does  the 
bone  mill  made  by  Frank  Wilson,  Easton,  Pa. 
turn  out  ground  bone  as  good  for  fertilizing 
purposes  as  that  made  by  the  old  process?  2, 
What  is  ground  bone  worth  per  ton? 

Ans. — 1,  We  have  no  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  manner  in  which  this  mill  does 
its  work ;  but  the  manufacturer  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  as  quite  trustworthy  and  we 
would  place  reliance  on  his  word  with  regal’d 
to  the  mill.  2,  Pure  ground  lxme  is  worth 
$35  per  ton.  or  about  $2.75  per  bag  of  200 
pounds. 

D.  II.  T.,  Ninety-Six;  S.  C.,  sends  for  name 
specimens  of  two  grasses  that  have  appeared 
there  since  the  stock  law  came  into  force.  One 
is  called  Blue  Grass,  the  other  resembles  rye 
and  grows  very  thick  along  the  road-sides. 

Ans. — The  one  which  you  call  Blue  Grass  is 
Blue  Grass — Poa  pratensis.  The  other  is 
Barley  Grass  —  Hordeum  pusillum.  It  is 
usually  found  in  brackish  marshes.  It  is 
relished  by  cattle.  Its  chief  value  would 
come  from  sowing  it  in  wet  places  where  more 
valuable  grasses  would  not  thrive. 


Ans. — Cut  out  the  old  canes  of  blackberries 
and  raspberries  in  early  Fall.  Any  time  from 
October  to  April  will  answer  for  currants  and 
gooseberries.  All  the  rest  may  be  pruned  in 
Fall  or  early  Spring.  Evergreens  had  best 
be  pruned  in  early  September. 

L.  M. ,  Lexington,  Ky.  Where  can  silk¬ 
worms  be  obtained  and  where  can  the  cocoons 
be  sold? 

Ans. — Silk-worms  can  be  obtained  from  L. 
T.  Crozier,  Manager  Corinth  Silk  Co.,  Cor¬ 
inth,  Miss.  The  same  company  will  also  pay 
top  prices  for  cocoons.  Full  information  will 
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which  c:in  he  run  by  nny  povrer  rin.l  5s  effective  durable. 

Will  prln.l  any  kind  of  small  gram  into  fee. I  at  the  rat o  of  6  to  4J5 
bushels  jv-t  hour,  a.  ,  ortlim:  to  quality  anti  sixe  of  mill  used.  Send 
for  C&Lalftcue  and  Price-List,  Address  ^ 

U.  S.  Wind  Enaine  &  Pumn  Cn..  Rntnvin.  Ill 


J.  W.  S.,  LaFarge,  Wis.  What  variety  of 
early  potato  should  I  plant  instead  of  the 
Early  Rose,  which  appears  to  be  “running 
out”  here  ? 

Ans. — We  advise  the  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
disseminated  in  the  Rural  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution  several  years.  W e  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  early  potato  there  is. 

Many  subscribers  ask  where  they  can  get 
the  California  Branching  Pea  Bean  spoken  of 
in  a  late  Rural. 

Ans.— Mr.  Ott  Alexander,  of  Charlotte,  Vt., 
sent  us  seed  for  trial.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  merits  of  the  bean  except  what  appeared 
in  his  article  in  a  late  Rural. 

M.  M.  W.,  Dan  ville,  Mich.  Where  can  I 
get  the  Green  Willow  Gooseberry  described  in 
a  late  Rural— plants  or  seeds? 

Ans.— It  is  a  foreign  variety  and  would  not 
do  well  with  you.  Seeds  of  gooseberries  do 
not  reproduce  the  parent.  The  Downing  is 
one  of  our  best  kinds. 

A.  E.  R.,  Wake  Co.,  N.  C.,  and  others,  ask 
where  seeds  of  the  Hairy  Soja  Bean  can  be 
purchased. 

Ans. — We  received  our  seeds  for  trial  of 
James  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass. 

R.  M.,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  What  is  the  price  of 
Professor  J.  P.  Sheldon’s  “  Dairy  Farming,’’ 


Known  an>l  sold  throughout  the  world 
and  acknowledged  The  Beat.  Simple  i 
Durable,  Strong.  Pew  Joluts.  Frio-  ; 

Monies*  Turn  T&-  - -  ,  K 

bio.  Multiplying  ^ 5s 

Ball  Governor.  All 

tdies  for  Kail  Road, 

City  and  Kara  4  v 

Purposes  Every  Re 


Mill Warranted.  " 

Knterpri.e  Feed  A! ills 
For  Wind.  Horse,  Steam  or  Water 
Tower  Climax  Corn  and  Cotton  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Bumps,  ranks,  Ac.  Send 
for  broum  Catalogue. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  O. 


THE  PERKINS  WIND  MILL 


Comes  the  nearest  perfection 
of  any  wind  Mill  manufac¬ 
tured.  For 

Beauty, 

Strength 

AND 

Durability 

it  has  no  equal.  Perfectly 
self-regulating.  Full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  erecting  accompa¬ 
ny  the  Mill.  Good,  reliable 
Agents  Wanted.  For  partic- 


AIso  Straw  Burning  Engines,  both  Pori 
Traction.  Full  assortment  of  sizes.  Addn 


RUSSELL  &  CO.  Massill 


THRESHING  MACHINES 

And  Engines  In  the  World 


ulars  send  for  c  rculars  and  catalogue  “A.” 
PERKINS  WIND  MILL  &  AX  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind 
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Watertow  n 


the  Best  in  Use. 

Write  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
logue. 

11.  H.  Babcock 
&  Sons. 

Watertown* 
N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  TO 

RHmEUART,  BALLARD  &  Co 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


lyled  “CROWN,”  “AMERICAN,”  “STAS 
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Communications  Rkckivkd  fob  thk  Wkkk  Ending 
Saturday,  May  13, 1882. 

T.  C.  R.-F.  P.-H.  M.  R,— M.  E.-T.  H.  H.-R.  M., 
thanks  for  your  suggestion.— A.  E.  R.— D.  H.  T. -G. 
W.  P.— W.  D.  C.-E.  S.  G  — J.  W.  L.— Mrs.  M.  B., 
thanks.— A.  B.  A.-F.  K.  M.-C.  E.  P.-J.  B.  H.-H.  W. 
— R.  T.  McN.-J.  H.  P.-J.  L.  C. — C.  G.  A.-Mrs  T.  J.  I*. 
thanks.— G.  A.  G.  Jr.-E.  S.— J.  a  Hutchins,  thanks 
for  seed  corn.— J.  II.  P.  S.— M  H.  S. — W.  F.— M.  F.  J. — 
R.  F.  B.-A.  ft.— W.  H.  A— S.  P.-W.  H.  T.— X.  A.  W.— 

A.  L.  C.-H.  M.— Win.  H.  G.  W.  S.— C.  E.  K..  thanks.— 
J.  D.  8.— O.  G.  E— O.  H.  B.— W.  A.D.-B.  B.— J.  C.  J.— 

R.  A.-F.  M.  C.-J.  T.  J.-6.  G.-G.  C.  P.-D.  M.  C.— W. 
J.  F.-W.  H.  S.— T.  H.-D.  I.  R.-T.  H.-W.  D.  B.  P,-T. 
N.  J.— D.  S.  W.  C.  IL— Wm.  tV.  S.—  C.  W.  K.  C.  W.  B.— 

S.  W.—S.  J.  W.-JU.  S.-W.  R.  M.-S.  M.— T,  R.— M.  M. 

B.  — E.'A.  C.— Mrs.  C.  A.  T.-L.  B.-G.  H.  B-— U.  N.  P.— 


:  A  Strong  Cedar  Tub;  Complete  Covering  oe  Gearing;  Revolving  of  Can' after 
Packing  Ice  with  Cross-bar  Fixed  in  Position  ;  Seif- Adjusting  Scraper  ;  Best 
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„C\  „  SPRINGFIELD^ 
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Manufacturers  or 
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End  Spring,  Side  Spring  aud  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  our  works,  we  are 
prepared  to,  and  will  furnish  a  better  wagon 
for  the  inonev  than  any  other  concern  hi  the 
United  States.  All  our  work  Is  fully  warrant¬ 
ed.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  Is  allowed  to 
leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
CORTLAND  WAGON  CO..  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 
branch  office,  2«S  W  abash  avk.,  Chicago,  ill. 
Mention  this  paper  when  vow  write. 


Strong  and  Durable 

WILL  NOT 

SHRUNK,  SWELL, 
WAR  I*,  or 

RATTLE  in  the  Wind 

Al.,0,  THE 

yX&A  BUCKEYE 

cl.l'flULLsC  FORCE 


►  HAVE  YOU  SENT  TO 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  free  Book  about  hia  $60  FIVE-TON 
Wa«on  Scales  ? — Freight  paid  by  Jones, 

Ho  makes  all  size  Scales. 


•k,  of  tLULS- 


|  Never  Freezes  In 
1  Winter  Time. 
It*'  Send  for  onr 

t’irpiilnra  and 
fries  List. 
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Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9  OOD  in 
icHH-ti'l  meJtT.IA  actual  use  in  every  State  aud  Terri 
—  torv  of  the  U.  8.  It  is  a  section  wheel 
HjEFjj  has  been  made  by  us  foi  ten  years ; 

in  all  that  time  not  one  ha«  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking  -  a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We 
leave  it  to  the  pnblio  to  determine  their  merits.  Mill* 
sent  on  SO  (lays*  trial.  Beet  Fw*  Min«.  'V— 

&e..  &c.  '’-‘-lov-e  f’-es  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
&  FEED  MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  111. 


cultivates  the  soil  shall  be  interested  in  our  NEW 


.  _  . .  _  _  _  ,-,m,  who  rdnnt-  So-ds  nr  cultivates  the  soli  shall  be  interested  tn  our  NEW 

WE  GUARANTEE  CATaSoCTO & oftUe  PLANET  Jr.FARM  and  iJ ARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 


and  exactly  as  represented.  Then  why  not  send  now  ? 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  20.  1882. 


It  is  with  sorrow  we  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  R_  A.  Nichols,  foreman 
of  the  Rural’s  Composing  Rooms.  He 
died  last  Thursday  of  pneumonia,  at 
the  age  of  52.  He  had  been  connected 
with  this  paper  ever  since  1850,  the 
first  year  of  its  publication.  Always 
at  his  post  whenever  duty  required, 
his  amiability  and  devotedness  won 
for  him  the  respect  and  affection  of 
associates  and  employers.  His  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  Rural  could  not 
have  been  greater  were  he  the  owner. 
All  connected  with  this  paper  regret  his 
loss  as  that  of  a  dear  personal  friend. 


The  story  of  Stony  Brook  Farm,  by 
Henry  Stewart,  w7ill  be  begun  next  week 
in  the  Woman’s  Department. 

- ♦  ♦ - 

A  desire  to  please  our  readers  in  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  induced  the 
change  in  the  color  of  the  Rural  paper. 
If  they  do  not  like  it,  they  must  tell  us  so. 

— - -*--*-♦■ - 

We  have  repeatedly  explained  to  our 
readers  how  they  may  ascertain  when 
their  subscriptions  expire.  It  would  be 
well  if  every  reader  would  examine  the 
number  after  his  address  and  see  that  no 
mistake  has  been  made  in  entering  the 
name  upon  our  subscription  books  or 
printed  lists.  We  desire  to  correct  all 
such  mistakes,  aud  if  our  subscribers  do 
not  get  every  paper  they  are  entitled  to, 
it  is  because  they  w  ill  not  be  at  the  pains 
of  notifying  us  of  any  irregularities. 

—  --  ♦♦♦ - . 

What  to  do  with  Old  Leather.— 
Leather  is  valuable  only  for  its  nitrogen. 
It  Contains  no  other  fertilizing  material. 
As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decompose 
it  in  the  soil,  its  value  as  a  fertilizer  is 
practically  nothing,  unless  we  can  make  its 
nitrogen  available.  The  reason  why  it  is 
so,  is  that  the  tannic  acid  combines  chemi¬ 
cally  with  the  gelatine  in  the  tanning  pro¬ 
cess,  forming  auinsoluble  substance  which 
cements  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  hide  to¬ 
gether,  and  so  makes  the  leather.  When 
leather  scraps  are  roasted  and  ground  and 
the  powder  is  added  to  a  fertilizer,  this 
shows,  under  chemical  analysis,  a  certain 
proportion  of  nitrogen ;  but  this  nitrogen 
w-ill  not  show  itself  anywhere  else  but  in 
the  analysis,  where,  unfortunately,  it  does 
very  little  good.  But  yet  leather  should 
not  be  altogether  cast,  aside  as  useless, 
because  if  treated  with  lime  and  made 
into  a  compost  with  some  hot  stable  ma¬ 
nure  and  soil,  it  can  be  reduced  to  decom¬ 
position.  Lime,  heat  and  moisture  will 
do  the  work,  and  leather  scraps  and  clip¬ 
pings  may  thus  be  made  of  some  use. 
- - - - 

A  CURIOUS  USE  EOR  straw  is  the 
manufacture  of  car  wheels.  The  straw  is 
first  made  into  common  straw  board  ; 
these  are  cut  into  round  pieces  perforated 
at  the  center  and  20,  33  and  42  inches  in 
diameter,  for  use  in  wheels  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  then  pasted  together  and  pressed 
repeatedly  in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press 
under  a  force  of  3,000  lbs.  to  the  inch. 
The  block  is  then  fitted  into  a  steel  tire 
bound  with  plates  and  bolts,  and  finally 
makes  a  wheel  which  sells  readily  at  $80, 
while  an  iron  wheel  costs  but  $15.  But 
the  paper  takes  up  all  the  vibration  from 
the  rail,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  tire 
and  axles  when  iron  wheels  are  used,  caus¬ 
ing  breakage  and  costly  accidents.  These 
paper  wheels  never  break,  while  the  iron 
wheels  break  very  often.  An  iron  wheel 
will  run  100,000  miles,  but  a  paper  wheel 
400,000  or  500,000  before  the  tire  is  worn 
out,  and  then  the  tire  can  be  replaced  at 
small  cost.  Other  important  uses  are 
being  found  for  straw,  and  in  course  of 
time  it  may  become  too  valuable  for  feed¬ 
ing,  and  will  be  more  profitable  for  sale 
than  the  grain  which  it  bears.  Near  the 
large  cities  and  straw-board  mills  rye  straw 
is  worth  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  $30  an 
acre ;  this  is  equal  to  the  price  of  a  larger 
yield  than  an  average  crop  of  grain. 


We  have  never  said  or  meant  to  say 
that  corn  planted  in  hills  would  not,  in 
heavy  winds,  stand  as  well  as  corn  planted 
in  drills.  This,  however,  is  not  due,  we 
contend,  to  the  fulling  up.  Two  or  three 
corn  plants  in  one  hill  should  better  en¬ 
dure  a  gale  than  thesingle  plants  of  drills, 
for  the  reason  that  the  roots  of  the  former 
are  interlaced  and  matted  together.  But 
this  effect  is  weakened,  as  we  have  re¬ 
peatedly  pointed  out,  by  the  fact  that  the 
soil  to  make  the  hills  is  taken  from  above 
the  lateral  roots  where,  as  a  Buppoit,  it  is 
-  more  needed  than  it.  is  immediately  about 
i  stems.  If  the  cultivation  in  both 

cases  were  jfat ,  we  believe  the  several 
plants  in  a  check  would  stand  against 
wind  better  than  the  single  plants  grow¬ 
ing  a  loot  apart.  We  condemn  hilling 
up  because  it  takes  soil  from  where  it  is 
most  needed  to  place  it  where  it  is  least 
needed.  F’or  nearly  the  same  reason  we 
condemn  putting  fertilizers  ‘‘in  the  hill,” 
because  it  deprives  the  plant  of  food  when 
it  stauds  most  in  need  of  it.  We  do  wish 
farmers  would  give  more  heed  to  this  hill 
fertiliziug  matter.  They  cau  not  afford 
to  use  half  a  ton  of  forty-dollar  phosphate 
or  corn  concentrated  fertilizer,  just  to 
‘‘  start  ”  the  plant.  If  land  is  too  poor  to 
give  corn  a  fair  start,  it  is  too  poor  to 
raise  a  good  crop. 

- 4-*-* - 

THE  SOURCES  OF  MALARIA. 

[  The  disagreeable  frequency  of  malarial 
diseases  gives  a  great  interest  to  any  new 
discoveries  by  which  the  sources  ol  this 
type  of  blood  poisoning  may  be  detected. 
A  danger  is  more  than  half  averted  and 
disarmed  when  we  know  and  cau  set  a 
watch  upon  its  cause  or  source.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  detect  the  actual 
organisms  which,  from  analogy,  wtc  have 
been  sure  have  been  the  producing  agents 
in  this  class  of  disorders.  A  Mons.  M. 
A.  Laverau  has  at  last  detected  their  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  blood  of  malarial  patients, 
and  has  determined  their  form  and  char¬ 
acter.  They  are  motionless,  cylindrical, 
curved,  transparent  bodies,  having  in  some 
cases  spherical  forms  provided  with  line 
filaments  rapidly  moving,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  common  rotifers  that  are 
seen  in  stagnant  or  polluted  water.  In 
the  examination  of  the  blood  of  192  pa¬ 
tients  suffering  from  malaria,  M.  Laverau 
found  these  organisms  in  180  of  them, 
but  found  them  in  no  case  in  the  blood  of 
other  persons.  These  parasitic  bodies 
were  only  found  just  before  and  during 
the  first  fever  stage  of  the  disease  and 
were  rapidly  destroyed  or  quickly  disap¬ 
peared  under  a  quinine  treatment.  They 
were  destroyed  in  and  disappeared  from 
blood  that  was  treated  with  a  minute  quan¬ 
tity  of  solution  of  suiphate  of  quinine. 

It  was  believed  that  the  absence  of  the 
germs  in  the  12  cases  of  exemption  which 
occurred  in  the  192,  was  due  to  a  course 
of  quinine  which  the  patients  had  under¬ 
gone.  Other  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  blood  is  not  affected  by  these 
organisms  excepting  under  certain  condi 
tions  by  which  its  healthful  condition  is 
impaired,  and  that  some  cases  of  exemp¬ 
tion  occur  in  districts  where  the  infection 
by  these  germs  is  general  otherwise.  The 
frequency  of  these  diseases  aud  the  dis¬ 
comfort  produced  by  them  render  any  new 
knowledge  of  their  character  of  great 
popular  interest.  Their  organic  source 
lias  long  been  suspected  aud  believed  by 
students  of  medical  science,  and  its  de¬ 
termination  may  leasonably  be  expected, 
in  course  of  time,  to  lead  to  effective  pre¬ 
ventives.  The  cure  and  a  preventive,  when 
used  in  good  time,  are  indicated  by  Mr. 
Laverau’s  investigations  as  well  as  by  the 
successful  practice  of  years ;  but  wrhat  is 
chiefly  wanted,  is  a  method  of  destroying 
the  germs  at  their  original  sources. 

- - 

GREAT  SALE  OF  DEVON  CATTLE  IN 
ENGLAND. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  such  exclu¬ 
sive  attention  began  to  be  devoted  to 
Short-horns,  and  they  sold  for  such  ex¬ 
orbitant,  prices  for  some  seven  years  or 
more  thereafter,  that  the  beautiful  and 
highly  useful  Devons,  previously  such 
great  favorites  in  England,  became  par¬ 
tially  neglected,  and  at  public  sales  went  at 
uncommonly  low  prices.  Butin  America, 
fortunately,  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
constant  demand  for  Devons,  and  the  fair 
prices  at  which  they  continue  to  be  sold, 
seem  at  last  to  have  reacted,  with  proba-  ; 
bly  some  other  causes,  in  England,  and  i 
the  sale  on  the  20th  of  April  past,  of  Mr.  i 
Walter  Farthing,  drew  a  large  crowd,  not  1 
only  in  Devonshire  but  from  the  neighbor-  i 
ing  counties  of  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Somer-  i 
set,  Hants  and  Wilts.  1 

Eighty-six  head  were  offered,  and  all  s 
were  rapidly  sold,  realizing  £3,4(53  6a.  (a  a 
little  over  $16,600).  The  average  was  £ 
£35  12a.  ($171)  ;  but  throwing  out  the  j 


calves,  as  is  usual  in  averaging  Short-horn 
sales,  it  would  be  £40  ($192)  per  head. 
This  is  more  than  several  of  the  l«te  sales 
of  Herefords  and  Short-horns  have  made 
'  ^  England,  and  showsthe  increased  atten¬ 

tion  that  is  now  reviving  there  for  Devon 
cattle.  One  bull,  Lord  Newshan  2nd, 
fetched  the  high  sum  of  1 75  guineas  ($875), 
t  C0W’  Lady  CurrypooJ,  125  guineas 
($625).  These  are  extraordinary  prices, 
and  Devons  when  in  largest  and  most 
active  demand  in  former  years,  rarely,  if 
•ever,  realized  such  high  figures.  Several 
of  the  animals  in  this  sale  were  purchased 
for  American  account,  and  we  shall  most 
heartily  welcome  their  importation,  and 
congratulate  our  countrymen  on  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  fine  high-bred  animals. 

Except  the  Red  Polled  Norfolk  cattle 
(which  are  hornless  Devons),  no  breed  of 
cat  tie  can  be  so  profitably  bred  in  a  hilly  or 
mountainous  country  as  the  Devons  can. 

1  hey  are  nearly  as  active  as  horses,  very 
hardy,  and  thrive  well  on  short  pastures  and 
the  roughest  lands.  They  mature  early — at 
three  to  four  years  old — make  the  best  of 
workingoxen  and  the  finest  quality  of  beef. 
Certain  families  give  as  neb  milk  as  the 
Jersey  cow,  making  an  equally7  luscious 
quality  of  butter;  while  others  yield  as 
large  a  mess  of  milk  as  the  Ayrshire,  and 
this  makes  just  as  fine  cheese.  The  bright 
rich  nd  color  of  the  Devon  is  greatly  ad 
mired,  and  none  excel  it  in  beauty  of  form, 
cleanness  of  limb,  or  grace  and  agility  of 
movement.  We  are  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
the  breed  is  increasing  among  us  more 
rapidly  than  heretofore,  and  is  selling  at 
enhanced  pi  ices,  particularly  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States  and  Territories. 

OUR  NEW  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

On  Wednesday  last,  May  10,  the  Na¬ 
tional  House  ol  Represent  a  tives  passed 
the  bill  introduced  last  January  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  elevat 
mg  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
lank  of  an  executive  department  and  en¬ 
larging  its  powers.  The  measure  was 
passed  practically  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
as  it  was  opposed  only  by  a  paltry  hand¬ 
ful  of  paltry  men.  The  “roll  of  honor” 
of  its  supporters  is  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  but  the  “  blacklist” of  its  opponents 
contains  only  these  seven  obscure  names: 
T.  H.  Herndon  and  H.  A.  Herbert,  Demo¬ 
crats,  of  Alabama;  John  Hardy,  A.  M. 
Scales  and  II,  F.  Armfield,  Democrats,  of 
New  York;  John  II.  Evins,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina;  and  Peter  Y.  Deuster, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin.  In  spite  of  the 
insignificance  of  these  men,  agriculturists 
in  their  respective  districts  should  try  to 
remember  their  names  at  next  election. 

As  originally  introduced  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  supported  by  Commissioner 
Loring  the  bill  provided  that,  in  addition 
to  the  present  functions  of  the  Agricultural 
Depurtment,  the  new  Department  should 
have  tacked  on  to  it  a  Bureau  of  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey,  a  Bureau  of  Transportation, 
a  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  a  Bureau  of 
Education  and  Labor,  and  a  Bureau  of 
Mining.  Although  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has,  for  years,  been  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  elevation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  the  dignity  of  an 
executive  department,  yet  in  the  interest 
of  agriculture  we  deemed  it  our  duty 
strenuously  to  oppose  this  extravagant 
t  nlargement  of  its  functions,  on  the  ground 
that  “the  possibilities  of  its  usefulness  to 
the  farming  community  would  be  greatly 
weakmed  by  extending  its  functions  to 
matters  only  remotely  connected  with  agri¬ 
culture.”  Our  opposition  was  ttrongly 
expressed  in  the  Rurals  of  January  14  and 
28,  as  well  as  leis  in  detail  in  other  issues; 
and  the  justice  and  force  of  our  objections 
me  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  bill  has 
been  amended  so  as  to  get  rid  ol  the 
objectionable  extensions.  The  amended 
bill  provides  only  for  three  Bureaus :  Of 
Agricultural  Products,  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  of  Lands  aud  Statistics. 

The  subdivisions  of  each  of  these  ex¬ 
ist  in  more  m  less  definite  form  in  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Department  of  to-day.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Products  is  to  in¬ 
clude  botany,  chemistry  aud  entomology, 
already  forming  the  moat  important  part 
of  the  Department.  The  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  and  it  will  embrace  in¬ 
vestigations  aud  reports  concerning  the 
numbers,  condition  and  value  of  our  do-  1 
mestic  animals,  and  provide  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  from  disease,  besides  collecting  ] 

and  disseminating  information  relative  l 

to  breeding,  importation  aud  improve-  < 
ment  of  stock.  The  Bureau  of  Lands  and  j 
Statistics  is  to  investigate  and  report  on  t 
the  resources  and  capabilities  of  lands  t 
suitable  for  tillage  and  stock-raising;  > 
while  a  sub-division  of  it  will  collect  labor  c 
and  agricultural  statistics  and  crop  re-  \ 
ports,  and  another  sub-division  of  it  will  o 


collect  and  circulate  information  and 
statistics  relating  to  forestry,  the  demand 
and  supply  of  timber  and  the  preservation 
of  our  forests  being  its  special  care.  It 
will  be  seen  that  every  one  of  these  func¬ 
tions  is  directly  connected  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  country,  so 
that  the  farming  community  has  reason 
to  rejoice  at  the  elimination  of  all  the 
objectionable  features  that  marred  the 
bill  when  first,  introduced.  An  outspoken, 
vigorous  expression  of  their  opinions, 
especially  in  matters  intimately  connected 
with  their  own  business,  should  always 
secure  from  State  and  National  Legisla¬ 
tures  proper  compliance  with  the  reason¬ 
able  wishes  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
country. 

With  so  overwhelming  a  majority  in  its 
f..vor  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress, 
the  bill  will  doubtless  pass  the  Senate  and 
receive  the  President’s  signature.  If  so, 
a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  toon  be 
added  to  the  Cabinet,  and  the  work  origi¬ 
nally  begun  by  Gen.  Le  Due  will  be 
crowned  with  success  under  his  more 
popular  successor.  Instead  of  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  reporting  to  Con¬ 
gress,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  reporting  to  the  President, 
Will  there  be  any  other  marked  difference? 
1  ime  will  show — there  certainly  should. 
The  bill  provides  that  both  the  Secretary 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  new 
Department  shall  be  practical  agricultur¬ 
ists,  and  with  increased  powers,  resources, 
and  dignity,  the  new  Department  should 
certainly  be  far  more  efficient  than  the  old. 

- - - — 

BREVITIES. 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack  says  that  to  cook  a 
potato  rightly  requires  more  skill  than  to  play 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  See  Domestic 
Economy. 

While  now  the  cherry  and  pear  trees  are  in 
bloom  wo  are  having  a  cold,  steady  rain, 
hew  have  planted  corn  and  they  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  regret  it. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  on  subscribing  for 
the  Kukal  at  the  office  the  other  day,  was 
asked  if  he  raised  grain  at  his  farm.  The  in¬ 
quirer’s  idea  was  to  offer  him  some  of  the 
Rural  wheats,  lie  replied  that  the  most  he 
raised  on  his  farm  was  bills. 

Owing  to  the  protracted  cold  weather  with 
freezing  nights,  many  of  our  fanners  who 
planted  potatoes  and  sweet  corn  early  have 
found  that  the  seed  has  rotted  in  the  ground 
Those  who  run  heavy  risks  must  take  the 
chances  and  pay  the  penalty  when  they  lose. 

The  very  easiest  method  of  protecting 
tomato,  cabbage  und  such  plants  from  being 
cut  off  by  the  cut- worm  is  to  wrap  about  each 
stem,  us  one  plants  it,  a  piece  of  paper — it 
hardly  matters  what  kind.  A  piece  two 
inches  square  is  large  enough.  Cur)  this  about 
the  stem  and  hold  it  by  pressing  the  soil  about 
the  lower  edge.  The  work  soon  becomes  easy 
aud  may  be  rapidly  done.  It  is  not  one  of 
those  preventive  measures  that  cost  more  to 
execute  than  they  are  worth.  We  have 
called  attention  to  this  in  past  years. 

The  Tariff  Commission  bill  has  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  received  the  approval 
of  the  President  who  has  not  us  yet  named  any 
ot  the  Commissioners.  Again  we  urge  that 
both  on  account  of  justice  and  expediency  at 
least  four  of  the  nine  should  represent  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  agriculture.  The  farming 
press  of  the  countr  y  seems  strangely  remiss 
in  urging  this  point.  Even  the  non-agricul- 
tura)  papers  ure  more  ulive  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  propriety  of  such  an  apportionment. 
Mr.  Nordhoff,  t  he  able  chief  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  New  York  Herald,  speaks 
strongly  on  the  matter,  and  other  able  writ¬ 
ers  on  the  dally  press  express  similar  views. 

The  Commission  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
has  just  received  a  telegram  from  the  special 
agent  at  Yankton,  Dakota,  to  the  effect  that 
5,000  certificates  received  there,  purporting  to 
have  been  issued  at  New  Orleans,  are  all 
fraudulent.  Within  the  last  fortnight  we 
have  seen  three  or  four  announcements  that 
attempts  are  being  made  to  obtain  money  on 
fraudulent  laud  certificates  In  other  far  West¬ 
ern  towns.  A  telegram  from  Washington  says 
that  active  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
Commissioner  bo  protect  the  public  against 
this  sort  of  imposition.  Inasmuch  as  there 
appear  to  be  several  swindling  organizations 
engaged  in  foisting  such  certificates  on  the 
public,  our  Western  friends  should  be  very 
careful  as  to  the  genuineness  of  any  in  which 
they  may  invest. 


Several  months  ago  we  announced  an  ad¬ 
verse  decision  given  by  the  U.  8.  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Northern  and  Southern  Districts 
of  Illinois,  against  the  Wilson  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  favor  of  the  Chicago 
Packing  and  Provision  Company.  The  former 
had  brought  a  suit  against,  the  latter  for  in¬ 
fringing  several  patents  upon  Improvements 
in  processes  for  preserving  aud  canning  cook¬ 
ed  meats  in  sheet  metal  cases,  granted  to  Wil¬ 
son  aud  Others  and  controlled  by  the  Wilson 
Packing  Company,  The  Circuit  Court  ruled 
that  the  patents  were  void,  principally  be¬ 
cause  the  alleged  improvements  covered  by 
them  were  lacking  in  invention  and  nov¬ 
elty.  Tbe  defeated  Company  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court— the  Court  of 
final  arbitrament  in  patent  cases — and  among 
the  batch  of  dccisious  handed  down  by  that 
body  last  Monday,  was  one  which  affirmed, 
with  costs,  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
on  the  grounds  therein  assigned.  This  is 
the  end  of  a  patent  moupoly  that  was  a 
grievous  burden  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  especially  at  the  West. 
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Vtirimis. 


LAS  VEGAS,  NEW  MEXICO. 


A  Commercial  Center  -Rapidly  Building- 
Up.  Character  of  San  Miguel  Co.  The 
Great  Hot  Springs. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 


[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  Nbw-Yorkkr.] 

San  Miguel  County,  of  which  Las  Vegas 
is  the  county  seat,  is  about  160  miles  wide  by 
200  long  in  its  greatest  extent.  The  prominent 
industry  in  the  county  is  the  raising  of  stock 
for  market,  both  cattle  and  sheep.  Grazing 
is  good  the  year  round  and  is  principally  fur¬ 
nished  by  “  Grama  Grass.”  It  is  remarkably 
nutritious  and  has  the  peculiarity  of  self* 
curing.  To  this  we  shall  refer  together  with 
Las  Vegas,  more  at  length  in  a  future  let¬ 
ter,  upon  the  stock  interests  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  The  cattle  being  fed  in  this 
county,  of  which  there  are  approximately 
260,000,  are  being  rapidly  improved  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  full-blood  Short-horns  and  high 
grades.  The  market  is  principally  at  heme, 
beeves  now  selling  at  $20  per  head,  with 
choice  cuts  of  beef  at  15c.  per  pound.  The 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  creamery  busi 
ness  will  be  fostered  and  become  a  prominent 
industry  and  commercial  interest. 

Sheep  husbandry  and  its  kindred  interests 
have  an  important  place  here,  the  number 
being  fully  equal  to  that  of  cattle  in  the 
county.  Thoroughbred  Merino  bucks  are 
being  introduced  to  raise  the  grades  from  Mex¬ 
ican  natives  The  native  sheep  yield  two  to 
two  and-a-half  pouods  of  wool  to  the  clip, 
while  the  grades  average  from  five  to  six 
pounds.  Fair  grades  are  worth  from  $1.50  to 
$3.50  each,  wool  selling  at  about  15  cents  per 
pound.  Many  sheep  are  being  shipped  from 
this  point  to  Kansas  and  Texas. 

So  far  no  especial  effort  has  been  made  in 
market  gardening,  but  the  necessities  of  the 
city  will  demand  it  this  season.  Corn  and 
w  eat  are  the  principal  products,  and  the 
Mexican  wheat  is  said  to  yield  in  small  tracts 
an  average  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  under 
suitable  irrigation;  in  quality  it  is  regarded 
superior  to  any  except  possibly  the  Scotch 
Fife.  The  corn  is  exclusively  raised  by  In 
dians,  is  of  very  hard  kernel  and  variegated 
colors.  Fair,  and  in  some  cases  superior,  fruit 
is  raised  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  That  from  this 
vicinity  secured  the  highest  premium  at  the 
territorial  exposition  held  at  Albuquerque  last 
Fall.  Apples,  cherries,  and  other  kinds  of 
hardy  fruit  do  well. 

Our  letter  upon  the  mining  interests  of  this 
region,  published  a  few  weeks  ago,  gives  loca¬ 
tions,  camps,  mineral  regions,  etc.,  and  by 
consulting  tba  map  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
there  is  a  radius  of’  fully  75  miles  tributary  to 
the  commerce  of  Las  Vegas,  while  many 
camps  and  localities  outlying  this  distance 
come  to  this  city  to  trade.  Some  mines  are 
located  near  enough  to  the  city  to  warrant  the 
erection  of  mills  here  for  the  reduction  of  ores, 
and  this  will  doubtless  be  done  ere  long. 

Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs 
are  the  most  important  interest  tributary  to 
the  city,  and  for  their  health-restoring  quali¬ 
ties  and  excellent  management,  they  have  at¬ 
tained  an  nviable  reputation.  About  thirty 
hot  spring-,  varying  in  temperature  from  100 
deg.  to  140  deg.,  contribute  their  flow  peren¬ 
nially,  The  water  is  by  analysis  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  famous  Hot  Sprin  ;s  of 
Arkansas,  while  here  in  this  romantic  and 
beautiful  mountain  region  over  6,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  invalid  inhales  only  the 
pure  and  wholesome  air  of  Heaven,  and  does 
not  suffer  from  noxious  doses  or  insidious  va¬ 
pors  to  apt  to  cause  lung  trouble  and  relapse. 
The  company  owning  the  Springs  have  just 
completed  and  opened  a  grand  new  hotel,  so 
that  accommodations  both  in  regard  to  board 
and  bathing  are  ample.  The  Atchison,  To¬ 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  upon  which  the 
city  stands,  are  now  building  and  will  soon 
have  completed  a  branch  road  to  the  Springs, 
a  few  miles  distant.  Until  then  a  fine  hack 
line  (carriages)  supplies  the  demand  for  trans¬ 
portation  from  Las  Vegas,  and  subsequently 
the  owners  will  provide  first  class  living  ac¬ 
commodations  at  the  Springs,  as  they  have 
now  in  the  city. 

The  population  of  Las  Vegas  in  June.  ’80, 
was  but  5,147,  but  since  then  it  has  increased 
to  over  6,000  (a  conservative  estimate),  over 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Americans  Six 
houses  of  worship  are  completed— Presbyte¬ 
rian,  Pres.  Mission,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Epis¬ 
copal  and  Catholic,  while  the  Congrogation- 
alists  and  M.  E,  (South)  are  about  to  build,  as 
well  as  the  Catholics,  the  latter  on  the  East 
side. 

The  cause  of  education  is  one  receiving 
marked  attention.  The  Jesuit  Fathers,  who 
have  under  their  auspices  the  Las  Vegas  Col¬ 
lege,  with  a  good  building,  are  about  to  erect 
a  new  structure  to  cost  some  $75,000.  The 
Sisters  of  Loretto  have  a  school  with  a  good 


attendance.  There  is  a  fair  system  of  public 
schools,  while  still  further  provision  is  being 
made  by  an  academy  just  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000.  The  foundations  are  also  laid  for 
a  female  Seminary  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  (South). 

The  press  is  strong  ami  able,  embracing  the 
Gazette  a  morning  daily,  with  weekly;  the 
Optic,  an  evening  daily,  with  weekly;  the 
Mineral  City  Drill,  a  weekly  of  that  city,  pub¬ 
lished  here;  the  Miuing  World,  semi  monthly; 
the  Real  Estate  and  Business  Index,  monthly; 
Fisk’s  Great  Southwest,  monthly;  Fitzgerrell’s 
Guide  to  N.  M.  and  the  Revista  Catholica,  a 
Spanish  weekly,  a  denominational  journal 
under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

Societies  of  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Blue  Lodge 
and  Chapter;  I.  O.  O.  F.;  A.  O.  U  W.;  K.  of 
P.  and  I.  O.  G.  F.  are  flourishing  and  have  in 
their  ranks  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  ci  y. 
There  is  also  a  German  musical  organization. 
“Baca  Hall  ”  seating  GOO,  having  stage  and 
accessories,  and  “  Mulligan  Hall,”  seating  300, 
furnish  accommodations  for  public  entertain¬ 
ment.  There  are  two  banks— First  National 
and  San  Miguel  National.  A  large  aud  in¬ 
creasing  commercial  business  has  necessitated 
permanent  improvements  amounting  to  over 
$650,000,  duriug  1881,  including  the  water 
works,  $200,000,  the  academy,  a  bank  build¬ 
ing  aud  many  other  structures  of  brick  and 
stone  of  beautiful  design  and  excellent  finish. 
There  are  telephones,  street  cars,  gas  aud  a 
complete  water  system,  all  put  in  by  stock 
companies  and  not  by  saddling  a  heavy  and 
onerous  tax  upon  the  people.  The  city  has  no 
flebt,  and  taxes  are  very  light  The  business 
of  the  Post  Office  for  1881,  from  statements 
kindly  furnished  by  the  postmaster,  is:  stamps 
sold,  $9,728.08;  money  orders  issued,  $55, 725.84; 
money  orders  paid,  $25,004.80,  showing  alarge 
business. 

There  are  immense  tracts  of  pine  lumber 
tributary  to  Las  Vegas,  as  well  as  good  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  Clay  for  brick  is  abundant  and 
fine  building  stone  easily  accessible.  There 
are  now  in  manufacturing  interests  here,  a 
foundry,  a  brick  j'ard  and  a  tannery,  but  a 
larger  tannery  would  do  well  and  a  woolen 
mill  could  not  fail  to  succeed. 

With  splendid  location,  equable  and  delight¬ 
ful  climate,  railroad  outlets,  tributary  indus¬ 
tries  unsurpassed,  every  facility  for  public 
improvement  near  at  hand,  energy  and  ac 
tivity  among  its  citizens,  Las  Vegas  has  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  not  excelled  by  those  of  any 
city  in  the  Territory. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  SMALLER  COTTON 
BALES. 


Having  been  a  close  observer  of  the  mode 
of  cultivating  and  preparing  cotton  for  market 
and  transportation  for  many  years  past  in  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Miss¬ 
issippi,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  and  having 
lately  seen  an  article  in  the  Rural  of  April 
8,  on  the  subject  of  Adulteration  of  Cotton  in 
the  bales,  practiced  by  American  producers 
and  dealers,  I  am  prompted  to  reply  to  that 
article  or  rather  perhaps  to  add  a  little  more 
to  it. 

Now,  friend  Rural,  please  allow  me  to  say 
through  your  valuable  columns  that  I  deem 
this  kick  of  yours  above  alluded  to  as  one  in  the 
right  direction.  Indeed  there  are  two  many 
cases  occurring  similar  to  the  ones  named  in 
the  article  referred  to,  and  this  kind  of  s  wind- 
ling  will  be  practiced  more  or  less  as  long 
as  the  ancient  system  of  baling  cotton 
in  bales  of  from  500  to  600  pounds  exists. 
Strange  to  say,  there  has  been  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  every  branch  of  farm  management 
except  in  cotton,  which  has  run  in  the  same 
groove  ever  since  Moses  was  a  small  boy. 
These  large  bales  give  ample  room  to  hide  an 
alligator  or  the  carcass  of  a  dead  mule,  mill¬ 
stones  or  anythiug  else,  even  a  blacksmith’s 
anvil.  Only  a  short  time  since  I  witnessed 
the  weighing  of  two  bales  of  cotton  brought  on 
a  farmer’s  wagon  to  one  of  our  principal  cities 
It  was  represented  to  be  first-class  cotton 
which,  indeed  it  showed  to  be  on  the  outside; 
but  when  the  weigher  found  the  bales  weighed 
respectively  575  pounds  and  590  pounds,  he 
began  to  suspect  there  was  something  wrong 
in  Denmark,  and  struck  for  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection,  and  so.m  brought  to  light  a  large 
amount  of  water  soaked,  dirty,  inferior-qual¬ 
ity  cotton.  The  fellow  who  had  brought  it 
pleaded  innocence ;  claimed  he  hired  the  gin¬ 
ning  and  baling,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
swindle;  but  he  was  iu  a  great  hurry  to  get 
his  heavy  bales  back  on  hia  wagon  aud  get 
away.  Now,  I  must  say  I  am  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  aud  know  that  cotton  producers, 
cotton  brokers,  factors  and  mill-men  will 
hang  on  aud  submit  to  this  old  style  of  old- 
fogy  conglomerate  bales  of  unwieldy  sizes 
weighing  from  500  to  600  pounds,  making  so 
much  room  for  swindling  and  being  so  very 
hard  to  pick  apart  and  prepare  for  the  spind¬ 
les,  being  all  in  one  solid  mass. 

Now  these  tricks  of  adulteration  and  swind¬ 
ling  will  be  practiced  as  long  as  this  system  of 
large  bales  is  submitted  to.  And  this  is  not 


all — see  what  a  vast  amount  of  expensive, 
useless  iron  hoops  and  coarse,  dirty  bagging 
the  manufacturers  pay  for.  It  is  all  a  dead 
loss  somewhere — either  to  the  producer  or 
consumer.  Now  to  remedy  these  mistakes 
and  grievances,  instead  of  legislation  on  this 
subject  the  writer  would  suggest  a  concert 
of  action  am  ong  cotton  producers,  cotton  fac¬ 
tors,  brokers  and  mill  men  to  revolutionize  the 
manner  of  baling.  Instead  of  the  old-style, 
irou-bound,  conglomerates  of  500  pounds  an  1 
upwards,  adapt  m  i  put  up  a  neat,  small  bale 
of  about  100  pounds,  or  say  125  poinds  each, 
which  should  h  ive  been  done  many  years  ago. 

Ne-vly  invented  aud  grettly  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  can  now  be  bad  at  very  small  cost 
compared  to  prices  of  the  old  stylis.  Im¬ 
proved  baling  presses  can  now  be  had  that 
do  very  rapid  work,  putting  up  say  100  to 
125  pounds  very  neatly  inside  of  a  space  not 
exceeding  12  by  15  inches  square  by  30 
long,  bound  by  neat,  light  wire  ties,  three 
ties  to  the  bale.  Bales  of  this  size  and  style 
would  preclude  all  possibility  of  any  swindle 
whatever.  Cotton  put  up  iu  this  stye  of  bale, 
when  unbound,  opens  from  the  end  of  the 
J  bales  in  neat,  small  flakes  of  about  two  pounds 
each,  and  each  flake  is  entirely  separate  and 
distiuct  from  the  others  as  much  so  as  the 
leaves  in  a  book.  This  new  style  of  baling 
press  will  easily  load  into  an  ordinary  box 
rail  road  car  from  15  to  20  tons,  and  this  too 
from  the  gin  at  flr<t  process.  It  needs  no 
compressing.  Once  through  and  it  is  ready 
for  shipment  to  Li verpxd  or  any  other  mar¬ 
ket.  One  doesn’t  have  to  yard  it  out  in  open 
lots  in  rain,  mid  and  water.  There  is  no 
ohan  -e  to  hide  wet  cotton,  inferior  lint,  sand 
or  alligators.  j.  P 

Sherman,  Texas. 


REDEEMING  A  POOR  FARM. 

Seeing  the  Rural’s  invitation  for  those 
who  had  commenced  with  a  poor,  worn-out 
farm  and  brought  it  to  a  state  of  fertility,  I 
have  thought  I  would  tell  how  I  am  doing 
with  mine. 

In  the  Spring  of  1875,  I  bought  45  acres, 
together  with  a  poor  house  aud  barn.  I  paid 
$1,000  for  the  homestead.  My  entire  capital 
was  $200,  a  cow  and  a  pension  of  bi'x  dollars 
per  month,  leaving  me  $800  in  debt,  without 
stock  or  tools  About  half  the  farm  was 
swamp  and  brush  About  13  acres  were  mea¬ 
dow,  which  yielded  about  three  tons  of  hay 
of  poor  quality.  The  best  two  acres  had  been 
cropped  and  pastured  close  for  IS  years,  and 
yielded  only  one  load  of  hay.  The  former  oc¬ 
cupant  had  no  barn  yard  aud  saved  very  lit¬ 
tle  manure.  I  could  not  make  a  living  on  the 
place  at  firrt,  so  I  had  to  work  out  some,  and 
cut  some  timber. 

My  plan  was  to  keep  all  the  stock  I  could  to 
get  manure;  plow  up  the  land  and  after  two 
manurings,  seed  again;  for  hoed  crops,  to  raise 
potatoes  for  sale;  to  sell  butter  and  eggs  for 
profit  until  I  could  raise  fruit  sufficient  to  drop 
the  butter  making  and  increase  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  I  made  a  good-sized  barn-yard,  carted 
in  ferns  and  weeds,  aud  the  hens  worked  them 
fine.  I  increased  my  stock  until  I  had  eight 
head  of  cattle  and  a  horse.  Cutting  hay  on 
shares  and  buying  grain  to  keep  my  stock,  en¬ 
abled  me  to  buy  10  acres  more  of  pasture.  1 
now  have  seven  acres  of  meadow  that  will  cut 
10  tons  of  hay,  and  two  acres  plowed  in  good 
condition.  My  income  from  the  farm  last  year 
was  $550  or  $150  more  than  the  cost  of  sup¬ 
porting  my  family  of  four.  Twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  were  the  first  fruits  of  my  p-ach  orchard. 
Last  year  I  bought  grain  to  the  value  of  $165. 
aud  seveu  tons  of  hay  standing— $55.00— 
which  will  add  much  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  farm  for  next  year.  I  have  bought  no 
commercial  fertilizers!  I  was  offered  $3, (XX) 
for  my  farm  one  year  ago.  I  have  enough 
personal  property  to  pay  my  debts.  Have 
given  one-tenth  of  income  for  religious  and 
benevolent  purposes.  My  potatoes  never  sold 
for  less  than  $100  per  acre.  My  live  cows  paid 
last  year  $00.66  each.  My  hens  paid  best  of 
all-over  $100  per  year  more  than  the  cost  of 
their  feed.  1  kept  70  hens  last  Whiter;  have 
75  now.  My  sales  for  1881  were: 

Chickens .  """""""I . . *2,  fr 

Poultry  used  “  *•  ( estimated,  jj 

Cost  of  feed, .  ^  So 

155  60 

Have  sold  from  75  hens  in  a  month,  89  doz. 
eggs  for  $32.20;  cost  of  feed  about  $6.00;  profit, 
$26.00. 

The  Rural  has  been  a  great  help  to  me. 
One  year  it  saved  me  more  than  $50  through 
its  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  potato  crop 
throughout  the  country.  H.  n.  w. 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 


while  the  others  sold  for  75  cents ;  probably  the 
difference  in  quality  was  owing  to  difference 
ia  cultivation.  I  work  my  corn  and  potatoes 
in  the  following  manner: — Assoon  as  the  rows 
can  be  followed  I  use  the  cultivator  both  ways 
and  hoe  all  that  is  necessary;  then  finish  with 
the  shovel-plow  run  three  times  in  a  row  both 
vays.  Tha  result  is  the  ground  is  stirred  to 
the  depth  plowed  and  c lose  up  to  the  hills. 
After  the  last  working  and  before  a  shower, 
I  sow  Purple-top  Strap-leaf  Turnips  broadcast, 
and  let  the  first  rain  cover  the  seed — result,  a 
good  crop  of  turnips  in  place  of  grass  or 
weeds.  In  fact,  I  allow  no  grass  or  weeds  to 
grow  in  my  corn  or  potatoes.  The  drought 
last  Summer  hurt  me  very  little  as  I  had  the 
ground  so  thoroughly  worked  that  the  dry 
weather  had  little  effect.  I  had  some  Rose 
Potatoes  which  weighed  20  ounces  each,  and 
ears  of  corn  13  inches  long  (King  Phillip), 
with  a  yield  of  over  50  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre,  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and 
oats,  40  bushels.  My  land  is  “  red  shale  ”  and 
most  of  it  has  just  been  cleared,  much  of  it 
having  the  stumps  still  on.  “  Farmer.” 

Carpenter,  Pa. 


Hog  Cholera. 

I  wish  the  readers  of  the  Rural  would 
tell  more  about  what  they  know  or  think 
they  know  concerning  hog  cholera.  For  my 
own  part  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  single 
disease  to  which  that  name  should  be  given. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  bad  condition  of  the  hog 
to  which  the  term  hog  cholera  is  applied,  is  the 
result  of  several  causes,  and  enough  is  not 
yet  known  about  the  matter  to  distinguish 
the  several  ailments  classed  under  this  gen¬ 
eral  head.  It  is  mainly  on  this  account  that 
I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  single  medicine 
that  will  cure  “hog  cholera.”  A  medicine 
may  cure  or  help  to  cure  one  of  the  ailments 
classed  under  the  term,  but  not  all— for  in  my 
opinion  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cure-all  or 
panacea.  Keep  the  hog  clean:  give  him  all 
he  wifi  eat  of  healthful  food,  and  he’ll  laugh, 
grunter  fashion,  and  grow  fat  When  the 
hog  used  to  forage  for  himself  so  that  be 
could  eat  enough  of  green  stuff  to  keep  in 
bright  condition,  nobody  ever  heard  of  “  hog 
cholera;”  but  now  that  the  poor  fellow  is 
shut  up  so  that  he  can’t  dig  roots  and  search 
for  health-imparting  provender  “  hog  cholera” 
is  widespread.  Salt  stirred  into  wood  ashes 
i  said  hereabouts  to  be  a  preventive  of  “hog 
cholera.”  G  T  D 


My  Experience  with  the  Burbank  Po¬ 
tato  has  been  somewhat  different  from  the 
experience  of  some  subscribers  published  in 
late  Rurals.  I  have  raised  it  for  three  sea¬ 
sons  and  find  it  no  more  productive  than  the 
Late  Rose  or  La  Plume  Triumph  and  of  much 
poorer  quality.  It  is  a  solid,  close-grained, 
heavy  potato,  very  similar  in  quality  to 
the  old  Peerless.  It  scatters  much  in  the  hill. 
Its  only  redeeming  quality  is  that  it  keeps 
well,  remainiug  solid  without  sprouting 
later  than  any  other  variety  I  am  acquainted 
with.  It  has  had  a  big  run,  but  is  being 
discarded  for  better  sorts  by  our  best  farmers. 
Walls ville,  Pa.  w.  K.  M. 


CATALOGUES,  &C. 


Experience  With  Potatoes  and  Corn. 


I  have  been  planting  the  Early  Rose  and 
like  it  because  I  can  crowd  it  without  injury 
to  the  quality.  Last  year  I  planted  a  bushel 
of  Burbank,  but  am  not  fully  satisfied  with  it. 
My  Early  Rose  brought  me  90  cents  per  bushel 


Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  and  Industries,  of  New  Jersey, 
for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1881,  2S6  pages. 
Trenton.  James  Bishop,  Chief. 

Little  Known  Facts  about  well  known 
Animals. — One  of  a  series  of  lectures  deliver¬ 
ed  iu  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  D. 
L.,  Aprils,  by  Prof.  C  Y.  Riley.  The  series 
will  be  issued  in  one  complete  volume  when 
all  are  delivered. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Gu¬ 
ano  Co.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. — Experi¬ 
ment  Set  Circular.  These  sets  of  special  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  put  up  expressly  for  testing  the 
wautsof  both  crops  and  soils.  The  different 
fertilizers  are  furnished  iu  suitable  quantities 
for  fertilizing  plots  of  1-20  of  an  acre  each, 
the  complete  sets  covering  from  one-half  to 
two  acres,  as  may  be  desired,  at  a  cost  of  from 
$6.00  to  $30.00.  The  circular  explains  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Descriptive,  illustrated  catalogue  and  price 
list  of  the  celebrated  Planet,  Jr.  Seed  Drill, 
Planet,  Jr.  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Planet,  Jr. 
Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Planet,  Jr.  Combined  Drill 
and  W  heel  Hoe,  Firefly  Garden  Hoe  and 
Plow,  rianet,  Jr.  Horse  Hoe,  Planet,  Jr.  Cul¬ 
tivator,  Planet,  Jr.  Coverer,  &e. ,  all  of  which 
are  highly  economical  and  useful  implements 
in  their  right  places.  The  catalogue  will  be- 
forwarded  to  all  applicants. 

A  meeting  of  the  Penn.  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  be  held  at  Allentown  (Pa.),  com 
mencing  May  23,  at  seven  P.  M.  s.  r.  p. 

Quartebly  Report  of  the  K*ng«g  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  SI,  1882,  containing  papers  on  forest 
tree  growing  la  Kansas,  and  the  cost  of  sheep- 
raising  in  the  State.  W.  Sims,  Secretary, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  KISS  KAY  CLARK. 


FORGIVE  HER  ?  NO  NEVER  ! 


Well,  domlnlo,  thank  you  for  cornin’ 

They  told  you,  I  s’pose,  I  was  wild 
When  I  found  that  a  store-keepln’  fellar 
Had  just  run  away  with  my  child-, 

My  baby,  my  mothcrlcas  Nancy— 

She’s  a  baby,  you  s.io  to  me  now. 

And  to  think  she  would  cheat  her  old  father  ! 

“  When  was  It  ?’’  you  ask  roe,  "  and  how  ?” 
Well,  Tong  about  hayin’  she  told  me— 

Her  apron  half  over  hcrcheek— 

That  a  lad  from  the  town  cam#  a  courtin’, 

’•  Might  she  see  him  ”’  1  tried  not  to  speak, 
But  I  couldn’t  keep  still,  an'  1  lold  her 
I’d  shoot  him  as  quick  as  abound 
If  he  ever  comes  near  her  to  court  her 
When  me  anil  my  gun  was  around, 

She  looked  kind  o’  pitiful  at  met 

Oh  !  father,  I’ve  promised  she  said. 

And  left  me.  Along  through  the  orchard 
I  saw  the  hent.-down  yaller  head— 

I  saw  her  go  wanderin’  further  - 
I  knew-  well  enough  where  she  went, 

For  her  mother  lies  buried  off  yonder— 

The  way  that  her  footsteps  was  bent. 

An’  she  came  when  the  dew  wits  a  fallln,’ 

A  past  mo  with  never  a  word; 

But  out  at  her  own  little  window 
A  pitiful  sobbln’  I  heard. 

*  *  *  *  j:  * 

Well,  after  that,  all  through  the  Summer, 

She  seemed  sort  of  solemn  and  shy, 

She  said  nothin’  more  of  her  lover, 

And  nothin'  about  him  said  L 
Last  night,  when  the  milkin'  was  over, 

An’  I  sat  by  the  stoop  all  alone 
Little  Nancy  came  softly  beside  me, 

Aud  took  my  old  hand  In  her  own. 

Her  face  was  as  red  as  the  roses. 

I  know  she  t  ried  tocoufess 
That  her  mind  was  made  up  to  the  weddin’ 
But  she  hadn’t  the  courage,  I  guess. 

“  Well,  sir,  when  I  called  In  the  mornln,’ 

No  sleepy,  "  Yes,  father,”  I  beard; 

I  opened  the  door  Of  her  chamber, 

And  pillow  and  blanket  wn’n't  stirred. 

All  her  poor  little  duds  slio  had  taken— 

There  was’u’t  such  a  wonderful  sight— 

And  a  shabby  and  faded  old  picture,  of  me 
and  her  mother  In  white 
She  left  me  this  scrap  of  paper; 

She’s  marrlsd  by  this  time,  you  see. 

"  You  married  her !”  Well,  sir,  how  dare  you 
Come  over  here  talkin'  to  me '( 

•'  Forgive  her  V"  No,  never !  no,  never  ! 

“  She  wants  me  to  bless  her  ?”  the  Jade ! 

“  She’s  waitin'  out  yonder  ?’’  No  matter, 

She  must  lie  in  the  bed  she  has  inado, 

I’ll  never— no,  never  forgive  her. 

Who’s  coinin’  ?  Oh  Nancy,  my  child ! 

Ah,  me  I  she’s  like  her  dead  mother’ 

****** 
Well,  parson,  we’ve  got  reconciled.” 


MRS.  LEE’S  JOURNAL. 


BY  MARGUERITE. 


John’s  great  aunt  is  visiting  us  now  from 
Michigan  and  she  went  with  me  to  the  city  to¬ 
day.  We  left  home  on  a  morning  train, 
returning  about  tea-time.  I  have  made  the 
trip  many  times  and  frequently  come  back  so 
tired,  that  I  felt  for  a  time  that  I  never  could 
go  a»ain  and  enjoy  it,  but  I  make  more  of  a 
study  of  it  now.  I  decide  the  night  before 
what  I  shall  wear,  and  see  all  is  in  readiness, 
note  that  my  time-piece  has  not  varied,  and 
that  I  can  depend  upon  it.  I  make  out  a 
memorandum  of  what  I  want  to  get  aud  the 
probable  cost,  and  also  the  names  of  the  firms 
where  I  intend  purchasing,  and  arrange  my 
list  in  order,  so  that  I  can  avoid  unnecessary 
walking.  From  depot  we  took  street  car, riding 
as  far  as  we  intended  going,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  work.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  of¬ 
ten  conies  home  tired  out,  and  is  days  recruit¬ 
ing?  The  mind  is  taxed  to  the  utmost,  aud 
the  body  too,  and  then  if  the  dinner  hour 
passes  unheeded,  it  proves  a  great  loss  to  the 
vital  force  of  a  person. 

Promptly  at  noon,  1  led  the  way  into  the 
N.  House,  passed  through  the  parlor  into 
dressing  room  and  commenced  untying  my 
bonnet.  Aunt  whispered,  “whose  house  is 
this  where  you  can  malm  yourself  so  free.” 

Oh,  its  a  hotel,  aunt!  Let  us  take  off  our 
wraps.  It  will  rest  us;  and  to  me  just  theu  it 
implied  comfort.  No  one  to  entertain,  or  be 
entertained  by.  Free  to  rest,  have  our  dinner 
promptly  and  well  served,  settle  the  bill  and 
go  back  to  the  stores.  The  last  hour  before 
train  was  due,  we  were  through,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  depot,  found  quite  a  little  party  of  friends 
who  had  been  on  the  same  expedition  as  our¬ 
selves.  We  had  a  kind  of  a  review  there. 
Cousin  Susie,  was  planning  a  table  cover  and 
she  showed  me  a  wee  corner  of  the  cloth.  It 
was  tea  green  felt,  and  it  was  going  to  be 
embroidered  with  wild  rosebuds  with  crewels, 
in  the  South  ICensingtou  stitch.  Aunt  told  her 
then,  what  we  had  been  doing.  Among  our 
purchases  was  a  border  for  a  silk  patch-work 
quilt.  It  was  brocaded  silk  to  be  put  on 
twelve  inches  wide,  with  corners  set  in  of  black 
silk  embroidered  with  colored  silk,  each  corner 
different.  “Have  you  selected  designs  yet,” 
asked  one  of  the  ladies. 

“Yes  partly  at  least,  we  have  ox-eyed 
daisies  and  bachelor- buttons,  for  one;  fern 
leaves  for  another;  the  family  initial  for  the 
third,  and  I  think  we  will  design  the  last;” 


said  aunt;  “for  lining  we  got  farmer’s  satin 
cardi  al shade.” 

Our  stamping  caused  us  much  walking,  but 
we  have  found  out  an  easy  way  for  the  future. 

All  honor  to  the  salesman  or  woman,  who 
will  not  sell  you  a  thing  that  they  know  will 
prove  unsatisfactory,  but  send  you  elsewhere. 
I’ll  remember  them  with  my  custom  in  the 
future.  We  found  we  could  select  our  pat¬ 
terns,  bring  them  home,  lay  them  on  our 
goods,  place  a  hot  iron  over  all  and  the 
stamping  was  done.  We  got  four  patterns 
on  one  sheet  for  five  cents,  and  we  had  to  pay 
ten  cents  a  corner,  for  stamping  done  the  old 
way.  We  were  joined  then  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Reid  with  arms  well  filled.  As  he  seated  him¬ 
self  near  me,  I  saw  a  corner  of  a  loaf. 

“I’ve  been  buying  Yrienna  bread,  wife 
not  very  able  to  bake  to  day.  When  I  see 
that  side  of  depot”  he  said;  “It  re¬ 
minds  me  of  one  night  that  I  came  from 
Philadelphia.  I  got  in  here  at  0  i\  M.  and 
could  not  get  a  train  home  until  1  a.  m.  Oh 
dear!  how  to  put  in  the  time  I  did  not  know. 

I  noticed  a  woman  sitting  over  there  with  a 
fretful  baby  Iu  her  arms,  and  another  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger,  by  her  side.  She  looked  very  tired. 

I  found  she  was  going  to  Kansas  to  meet  her 
husband  and  had  come  from  an  eastern  state 
and  had  to  wait  as  long  as  I.  Something 
said  to  me,  ‘practice  what  you  preach,  there 
is  some  missionary  work  for  you.’  I  went 
over  to  her  side.  Madam,  I  said  Will  you 
give  me  the  care  of  that  baby  awhile?  I  will 
not  go  out  of  your  sight.  She  did,  and 
the  poor  little  tired  thing  just  laid  its 
head  do  vn  on  my  arm  and  went  to  sleep. 
Fresh  arms  mine  were,  and  such  a  look  of  re¬ 
lief  was  to  be  seen  on  that  woman’s  face.  I 
held  it  until  tram  time,  took  it  on  the  train  in 
my  arms,  and  kept  it  until  I  reached  my 
stopping  place  then  laid  the  sound  sleeper  in 
its  mother’s  arms.” 

“Mrs  Lee,”  he  said  turning  to  me,  “You 
and  I  know  that  woman  was  grateful.’’  All 
honor  and  many  blessings  for  the  one  who 
smooths  the  paths  trodden  by  mothers  for 
“  they  who  rock  the  cradle  rule  the  world." 
We  arrived  home  in  duo  time,  rested  by 
fresh  scenes,  while  three  pairs  of  bright  eyes 
looked  mysteriously  at  our  bundles  and  were 
heartily  glad  to  see  us. 

- ♦-*-♦ - - 

FANCY  TABLES. 

As  no  parlor  or  reception  room,  is  con¬ 
sidered  complete,  without  at  least,  one' ta¬ 
ble,  having  a  fancy  cover,  we  give  cut  of  en  old- 
fashioned  three  sided  table,  with  description 
as  to  the  trimming,  and  we  think  any  lady 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  one,  will  be 
more  than  paid.  Of  course,  the  material  can 


Fig.  153. 


be  flannel,  ladies  cloth,  momie  cloth,  velvet, 
or  plush;  but  we  should  use  ladies  cloth  which 
is  a  little  heavier  than  flannel,  of  a  rich  ma¬ 
roon,  or  dark  green.  Purchase  some  white 
daisies  aud  small  lilies,  cut  out  of  flannel,  the 
cost  of  which  is  trilling,  add  after  ax-ruuging 
them  gracefully  in  boquets,  according  to  ones 
taste,  baste  on  firmly,  so  they  will  not  get  out 
of  place,  aud  sew  down  with  button  hole 
stitch,  all  around  the  edges,  using  yellow  floss; 
and  working  the  centers,  with  the  same  color. 
Trace  the  stem  and  leaves  in  pencil,  on  the 
cloth,  and  work  them  in  shadeB  of  green,  suit¬ 
able,  perhaps  using  the  darker  for  the  stems. 
Arouud  the  lower  edge  of  cover  put  the  dais¬ 
ies,  at  regular  distances,  joining  them  with  a 
stem,  curving  easily,  from  flower  to  flower; 
finishing  the  extreme  edge  with  handsome 
ball  fringe.  Our  cut  shows  that  the  old- 
fashioned  legs  of  the  table  are  trimmed  in  the 


same  style,  which  would  not  be  required,  un 
less  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  oil,  or  var¬ 
nish.  _ _ . 

LETTERS. 

Old  letters  awaken  memories  of  the  dear 
friends  of  other  days.  So  I  thought  as  I  look¬ 
ed  over  my  letters.  Many  of  tnern  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  dear  bands  that  have  long  been  folded 
in  their  last  rest,  and  these  silent  messengers 
that  I  hold  in  my  band,  awaken  many  tender 
memories  of  the  past,  and  cause  tear-drops  to 
fall. 

There  is  one  packet,  tied  up  with  a  white 
ribbon,  that  were  written  by  the  dear  father, 
who  laid  aside  bis  pen  a  few'  years  ago  and  en¬ 
tered  into  rest,  leaving  us  with  aching  hearts 
to  mourn  his  loss.  Every  page  is  full  of  love, 
aud  tender,  fatherly  advice. 

Letters  from  the  dear  little  mother,  so  many 
miles  away,  filled  with  chatty  news,  and  sad 
longing  for  the  dear  one  who  has  gone  away 
from  the  home  nest  to  help  build  a  new  one. 
Letters  from  the  brothers  and  sister,  aunts 
and  cousins,  all  breathing  of  love  and  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  absent  one. 

Letters,  full  of  fun  and  nonsense,  from  the 
schoolmates  now  scattered  to  the  north,  south, 
east  and  west;  aud  here  are  the  first  love-let¬ 
ters,  boyish  and  shy,  like  the  writers;  but  this 
bunch,  even  now,  causes  me  to  blush,  for  it 
contains  my  first  offer  of  marriage.  I  think 
of  the  manly  hand  that  wrote  it  and  wonder 
if  he  is  happy. 

Some,  as  I  read  them  over,  cause  my  heart 
to  throb  aud  my  cheek  to  glow,  but  as  I  finish 
the  packet,  I  push  it  back  in  its  corner  with  a 
dull  sense  of  pain  and  sadness,  for  I  have  look¬ 
ed  into  a  page  of  my  life  that  is  folded  down; 
across  which  is  written,  “  It  might  have  been  ” 

Many  years  ago,  there  came  a  girlish  fancy 
to  one  of  our  number  to  exebauge  sealed  let¬ 
ters  with  each  other,  that  were  not  to  be  open¬ 
ed  until  out  “Wedding  Day.”  I  have  just 
read  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  that  I  receiv¬ 
ed  for  my  wedding  day.  Some  of  them  were 
written  many  years  before  that  day,  and  have 
been  read  many  times  since.  But  it  always 
brings  a  warm  glow  to  my  heart,  to  read  tluse 
letters  so  full  of  friendship,  good  wishes  and 
happy  thoughts,  written  by  the  friends  of  my 
girlhood  days.  Ah!  dear  friends,  though 
many  of  you  were  far  away  when  I  perused 
your  letters,  my  heart  went  out  to  you  in 
gratitude  and  love,  in  response  to  your  loving 
words.  Old  letters,  how  full  of  real  life  they 
are.  We  read,  then  lay  them  aside  as  affec¬ 
tionately  as  we  would  a  precious  treasure — 
which  they  are.  w.  v.  a. 


MAGAZINES. 


The  magazines  come  to  us  for  the  month  of 
May  full  of  fresh  interest.  Atlantic,  Century, 
St.  Nicholas,  Harper’s,  Lippincott’s,  all  abound 
in  the  choicest  of  reading,  and  most  of  the 
cuts  are  of  the  highest  order  of  art. 

We  never  open  auy  of  the  American  maga¬ 
zines  but  we  are  proud  of  what  our  country 
can  produce  in  this  line  of  literature.  With 
all  due  respect  for  the  classical  reading  in 
magazine  form  that  comes  to  us  from  over  the 
water,  we  must  credit  our  own  America  with 
the  nicest  type,  and  clearest  illustrations.  The 
paper  and  binding  are  as  good  as  can  bo  made, 
with  the  reading  matter  unequalled. 

We  have  space  to  notice  a  few  only.  The 
Atlantic,  which  is  first  on  the  pile  by  our  side, 
opens  with  the  story,  “  Two  on  a  Tower,”  by 
Thomas  Hardy;  and  another  story  by  H.  H., 
called  “  Aunty  Lane;”  and  finishes  one  by 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Fbolps.  There  are  articles  on 
“  Evolution  of  Magic,”  “  The  French  Panic,” 
“Progress  in  Agriculture,"  etc.,  etc. 

Lippincott’.s  contains  a  finely  illustrated 
article  on  “  Ranclieros  of  the  far  West,”  and 
is  a  lively  description  of  pastoral  life  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  Territory,  full  of  information  regarding 
the  resources  of  the  country.  “The  Land  of 
Cotton,”  by  Wm.  L.  Murfree,  etc.,  etc.  In  fact, 
the  prieesfor  any  of  the  magazines  place  them 
within  the  reaoh  of  all  lovers  of  good  reading, 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Out; so :  A  Journal  or  Recreation.  Win.  B.  How- 
land,  Publisher,  :VJ  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Monthly  ;  §1  a  year. 

“Outing” gives  another  evidence  of  that 
journalistic  enterprise  which  is  ever  devising 
something  entertaining  and  instructive  for  the 
reading  public.  It  occupies  a  field  peculiarly 
its  own;  its  purpose  is  unique.  The  initial 
number  contains  well-written  articles  on  "The 
Saratoga  of  To-day,”  “  Spring  Tokens,  ” 
“America’s  First  Fashionable  Spa,"  “  Fish¬ 
ing  among  the  Thousand  Islands,"  a  poem  by 
Margaret  E.  Gangster,  able  and  timely  edito¬ 
rials,  book  reviews,  notes,  etc.  In  literary 
merit  it  is  ‘  uperior,  in  mechanical  execution 
perfect,  and  in  general  appearance  neat  and 
attractive.  We  bespeak  for  “Outing”  the 
kindly  reception  which  it  deserves. 


The  Penman's  Art  Journal..  D.  T.  Ames,  Editor  and 

Publisher,  205  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to 
ornamental  and  practical  penmanship.  The 
number  before  us  contains  No.  17  of  a  series 
of  articles  containing  instructions  iu  practical 
writing,  showing  correct  position  at  the 
desk,  position  of  arm,  correct  and  incorrect 
proportions  of  letters  aud  spaces,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  the  publisher’s  purpose  to  continue  the 
practical  lessons  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  by  those 
who  are  learning  to  write,  cannot  well  be 
over  estimated.  To  teach  how  to  write  well  in 
every  respect,  is  the  aim  of  this  journal. 


The  Broom  DRILL.  C.  T.  Dillingham, N.  Y.  Price,  20c. 

A  little  pamphlet  of  43  pages,  giving  full 
instructions  iu  Broom  Drill  for  a  company  of 
16.  It  includes  the  School  of  the  Soldier,  aud 
of  the  Company,  and  Skirmishing. 


Domestic  Camomif 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


OLLA  PODRIDA. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


Peabody  Tea,— Picked  Cod— Squirrel  Skins— 
Various  Mugs — Hotv  to  Keep  Beans  and 
Peas  from  Wom\is—Oxalis— Sunflowers. 

A  short  time  ago,  while  visiting  in  New 
York,  I  found  some  friends  very  much  attached 
to  what  they  called  “Peabody  tea,”  which 
they  drank  at  all  hours  of  the  day  when  thirsty 
and  desirous  of  something  “  warm."  It  was 
simply  a  tablespoon ful,  or  more,  of  oatmeal 
iu  a  tea-cup  upon  which  boiling  wuterhad  been 
poured,  the  “  tea  ”  being  ready  to  drink  one 
minute  or  so  after  being  made.  The  oat¬ 
meal  admits  of  repeated  additions  of  hot  water, 
and  when  the  water  has  been  drunk,  a  little 
sugar  added  to  the  oatmeal  iu  the  bottom  of 
the  cup,  forms  a  toothsome  dessert.  My  friends 
called  it  “  Peabody  tea,”  in  houor  of  Miss  Pea¬ 
body,  the  philanthropist,  who  Introduced  it  to 
them.  I  found  it  very  drinkable,  and  since 
that  time  have  made  use  of  it  when  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  water  was  not  fine  or  clear,  as 
I  do  not  like  to  drink  tea  or  coffee  frequently. 
For  persons  who  require  a  warm  dri  ik  at 
meals,  and  for  sick  people  suffering  from  thirst, 
the  “Peabody  tea”  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  as  it  is  both  nutritious  and  harmless. 

One  day  my  hostess  served  for  luncheon 
some  extremely  delicious  picked  cod.  Upon 
inquiry,  she  told  me  that  she  used  corn  s*arch 
for  “thickening”  in  lieu  of  flour. 

In  the  same  house  I  saw  a  gray  squirrel  skin 
used  for  a  lamp  mat  with  fine  effect,  the  fur 
side,  of  course,  being  up.  I  lamented  the 
beautiful  squirrel  skins  that  had  gone  to  ruin 
in  the  days  goue  by,  when  the  “  boys  ”  went 
gunning,  and  if  I  had  them  now,  I  would 
make  a  beautiful  checked  rug  of  them— squares 
of  gray  and  of  black,  with  the  tails  for  fringe, 
to  say  nothing  of  mats  for  the  lamp.  1  re¬ 
member  seeing  a  checker-  board  rug  of  black 
and  white  bearskins,  iu  the  country  house  of 
Worth,  the  great  Paris  dressmaker,  which  was 
strikingly  handsome.  A  magnificent  bearskin 
was  offered  for  sale  in  Philadelphia  the  other 
day  for  $80.  Any  long  or  thick- hui red  skin 
makes  the  best  of  rugs  to  be  placed  in  front  of 
washstands.  Tiger*’  and  leopards’  skins  are 
superb  for  rugs;  but  if  one  has  them  to  buy, 
they  are  too  costly  except  for  such  as  have 
money  in  abuudance. 

I  made  brief  mention,  a  time  ago,  of  rugs 
knitted  of  carpet  rags.  I  saw  a  lady  knitting 
one  in  Baltimore  in  the  Winter,  and  her  design 
was  to  make  it  of  three  breadths,  .‘aeb  about 
20  inches  wide,  with  the  middle  breadth  in 
lighter  colored  rags  except  at  the  ends,  which 
would  be  like  the  side  breadths.  This  would 
give  a  lighter  center,  and  thereby  more  style 
to  the  rug.  There  would  be  a  fringe  of  woolen 
yarn  as  a  finish  to  the  edge.  Rather  dull  hues 
of  dark-red  and  blue  give  the  work  a  Persian 
effect.  The  knitting  on  long,  woo  len  needles 
is  hard  work  for  a  weak  person,  but  a  little 
can  be  done  at  u  time.  Very  handsome  cur¬ 
tains  are  made  of  fluely- cut  silk  rags  knitted 
loosely  or  closely,  as  one  fancies.  Of  course, 
the  rags  for  all  knitting  should  be  sewed  “hit- 
and-miss”  fashion. 

Anaximander  came  home  the  other  night,  re¬ 
marking,  as  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  that  he  had 
acquired  quite  a  valuable  bit  of  information 
at  Laudreth’s,  where  he  had  been  buying  gar¬ 
den  seeds.  It  was  how  to  keep  dried  beans  aud 
peas  from  being  worm-eaten.  The  way  the 
Landreths  do  is  to  put  pieces  of  camphor  iu 
the  barrels  of  beans  and  peas— in  brief,  treat 
them  as  they  would  furs.  Our  white  beans 
last  Fall  were  perforated  with  worm  holes 
before  we  had  occasiou  to  use  auy  for  cooking, 
aud  the  entire  crop  was  lost.  They  looked 
fair  and  fine  when  shelled.  The  enemy  must 
have  bored  from  the  inside  of  the  beau,  as  he 
does  evidently  from  the  pea.  It  is  claimed 
that  camphor  will  overcome  him,  and  if  a 
sure  remedy,  it  is  worth  while  to  try. 
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THE  RURAL  JJEW-Y0R5CER. 


I  find  nothing  more  satisfactory  for  Winter- 
floweriug  than  oxalis.  The  foliage  and  habit 
of  the  plant  are  extremely  graceful  and  at¬ 
tractive.  With  the  different  varieties — white 
and  yellow  and  red — a  window  can  bo  made 
to  look  very  gay.  Landreths  sell  the  mixed 
bulbs,  four  or  five  varieties,  at  50  cents  a  dozen. 
My  bulbs  do  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  I  like, 
and  1  have  been  wondering  if  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  seed  ?  The  sunflower  is  to  •  ‘  rage” 
as  the  fashion  in  gardens  the  coming  season, 
and  Esthetic  people  will  wear  the  gay  blossoms 
in  buttonhole  and  belt ! 

- 

HAP-HAZARD  HOUSEKEEPING. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


“No  salt,  no  pepper,”  I  said,  and  the  article 
in  question  was  spoiled  for  the  want  of  a  little 
attention  and  care.  The  amateur  cook  looked 
dismayed.  I  do  not  make  fault-finding  a 
habit,  but  could  not  help  observing  that  “salt 
is  good,”  and  pepper  too,  by  w  ay  of  spice. 
The  little  incident  led  me  to  think  how  much 
of  cookery  is  bap-hazard,  aud  how  often,  being 
thus,  it  fails.  It  would  be  a  sad  record  in 
many  households  if  all  the  carelessly  cooked 
meals  were  counted  up,  aud  set  down  against 
those  properly  cooked.  One  week  the  bread 
stands  too  long  before  baking,  and  is  sour;  the 
next  it  does  not  stand  long  enough,  and  is 
heavy;  the  next  it  is  under  or  over  done; 
then  perhaps  with  a  little  more  care  and  the 
same  flour  it  is  light,  sweet,  and  wholesome. 
To  cook  a  potato  right  requires  more  skill  than 
to  play  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  aud  of  how 
much  more  utility  is  the  accomplishment,  1 
need  not  say.  Onions  are  generally  underdone, 
and  with  a  hap  hazard  housekeeper  vegetables 
have  little  chance  of  retaining  color  or  flavor. 
Aud  so  it  will  be  until  cooking  is  ranked 
higher,  as  it  ought  to  be,  until  our  daughters 
learn  to  esteem  it  of  more  value  in  their  lives, 
and  our  men  young  anl  old  write  and  act 
with  more  respect  for  the  workers  w  ho  have 
to  compass  their  “  daily  bread”  aud  the  many 
delicacies  of  the  culinary  art,  that  are  now 
deemed  necessary  for  every  well  kept  table. 
And  if  every  hap  hazard  housekeeper  would 
determine  to  be  more  concise  in  her  details,  it 
would  be  fouud  easier  to  Lave  everything 
right  than  to  let  things  drift  any  way,  for 
“once  right,  keep  right”  is  a  very  good  motto, 
and  one  that  pays  for  following.  Badly 
cooked  food  is  a  waste  of  raw  material,  and  a 
waste  of  patience,  time  and  nerve  power. 
Nor  can  the  body  assimilate  food  that  is  im¬ 
properly  cooked,  and  those  that  partake  of  it 
cannot  be  blamed  if  they  display  a  tendency 
to  sins  of  omission  and  commission  that  will 
likely  be  set  down  to  original  sin  or  total 
depravity. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT. 

ADELINE  E.  STORY. 


What  a  deal  of  nonsense  one  reads  now-a- 
days  about  this  and  that  food  being  healthful 
or  unhealtliful.  The  most  robust,  healthy 
people  I  know,  ure  those  who  think  the  least 
about  whether  or  not  what  is  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  them  is  going  to  “agree”  with  them; 
while  I  can  call  to  mind  numbers  of  puny 
half-alive  creatures  who  Lave  worn  them¬ 
selves  out  in  searching  after  s-omethiug  that 
will  be  good  for  them  aud  in  running  away 
from  what  they  are  afraid  even  to  look  at  for 
fear  of  an  internal  disturbance. 

The  wisdom  to  enable  them  to  throw  physic 
to  the  dogs,  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven, 
and  eat  what  they  like,  providing  they  can 
get  it,  is  what  a  great  many  people  of  the 
present  day  stand  most  in  need  of. 

And  the  children!  Are  they  not,  under  the 
false  teaching  now  so  prevalent,  being  system¬ 
atically  and  cruelly,  albeit  u ff ecUnnuttsly, 
weakened  ami  rendered  powerless  to  resist  the 
many  forms  of  disease  to  whieh  childhood  at 
the  best  is  a  peculiar  prey.  No  meat!  no  this, 
no  that. 

Are  we  so  much  wiser  than  our  grand¬ 
mothers  were?  Are  our  children  healthier 
than  were  theirs? 

When  weaned,  the  young  among  dumb 
animals  thrive  upon  such  food  as  their  elders 
get.  Not  so  with  the  young  of  the  human 
species.  They  must  be  coaxed  or  driven 
through  it  trundle  bed  stage  of  feeding  by 
which  the  natural  powers  of  the  stomach  are 
so  lessened  through  lack  of  use,  that  it  is  little 
wonder  when  the  poor  victim  does  begin  to 
eat  something  more  substantial  than  the  trash 
on  which  he  has  hitherto  existed,  there  should 
be  a  speedy  surrendering  of  the  domain  to 
dyspepsia. 

The  command,  “  take  no  thought  what  ye 
shall  eat,”  ought  to  have  a  wider  meaning  for 
us  than  is  generally  given  it. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  abominations,  in  the 
way  of  eatables,  which  might  be  let  alone. 
One  need  not  expect  to  be  able  to  make  an 
ostrich  of  himself,  neither  need  he  refuse  food 
“good  for  man”  because  some  one  else,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  real  or  fancied  hurt,  has  laid  it 
under  a  ban. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


GRAHAM  GEMS. 

One  cupsourmilk,  one  half  teaspoonful  soda 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  one  large  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  one  tablespoon  ful  of  sugar  or  molas- 
sas,  flour  enough  to  make  as  stiff  as  stirred 
cake.  If  too  stiff  they  are  hard  and  dry;  if 
sweet  milk  is  used,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
“  baking  powder  ”  to  one  cup  sweet  milk. 

RAISED  CORN  BREAD.  (FOR  THREE  QUART 
BASIN  LOAF.) 

Three  pints  of  corn  meal  scalded  by  turning 
on  boiling  water,  stirring  till  thoroughly  wet, 
but  not  too  soft.  When  cool  enough  to  not 
scald  the  yeast,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
common  bop  yeast  or  use  for  the  wetting  the 
potato  yeast,  which  was  given  iu  the  Rural 
a  short  time  ago,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
or  molasses,  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  mix  with  the  hand 
thoroughly,  adding  one  pint  Graham,  rye,  or 
fine  Hour.  It  should  be  quite  stiff  when  done. 
Wot  the  hand,  smooth  it  over,  let  it  rise  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  steam  an  hour 
and  a  half,  then  remove  to  the  oven  half  an 
hour.  The  oven  should  not  be  too  hot. 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Towner. 


MIXED  OR  INDIA  PICKLES. 

To  each  gallon  of  vinegar  allow  one-fourth 
pound  bruised  ginger,  one-fourth  pound  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  one  and  one-half  ounce  tumeric, 
one  ounce  ground  black  pepper,  and  one-fourth 
pound  salt.  Put  these  ingredients  in  a  basin 
and  stir  till  well  mixed  and  smooth  with  some 
of  the  vinegar,  then  pour  in  the  jar  with  the 
rest  of  the  vinegar,  set  in  a  warm  place  aud 
thoughtly  stir  every  morning  for  a  month,  as 
different  vegetables  come  into  season  put  them 
into  the  pickle  raw.  The  pickles  must  stand 
sometime  before  using,  stirring  all  up  well 
occasionally.  If  the  vinegar  be  good  the 
pickles  will  surely  be  good.  Mrs.  A.  Servos. 


INDIAN  BREAD. 

One-half  cup  of  meal,  one  cup  of  flour,  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  cup  of  milk, 
one  teaspoouful  of  soda,  two  of  cream-of-tar- 
ter,  aud  a  very  little  salt.  Mrs.  P.  A. 


FRESH  FISH. 

The  boys  of  Every-day  House  are  unwearied 
iu  their  devotion  to  hook  and  line.  They 
havn  tried  scalding  fiih,  instead  of  scraping 
off  the  scales,  but  they  found  the  connoisseurs 
of  the  table  readily  detected  the  difference 


by  a  softness  in  the  flesh  of  the  fish.  The 
“boys”  say  if  you  want  to  eat  a  fish  cooked 
to  perfection,  broil  it  in  camp,  by  a  bonfire, 
and  peel  off  scales  and  skin  when  nearly  done, 
(I  cannot  indorse  this  method,  haviug  had  no 
experience.)  One  thing  is  certain  that  better 
than  oil,  or  butter,  or  lard,  is  fresh  cream  in 
which  to  cook  delicate  fresh- water  fish. 

A.  L.  j. 


IVORY  HANDLES  OF  KNIVES. 

Mix  whitening  to  a  thick  paste,  and  rub 
the  handles  as  hard  as  possible  up  and  down 
with  the  grain  of  the  ivory.  Leave  until  all 
are  done.  Then  dip  each  handle  into  cold 
water,  dry  and  rub  after  with  dry  whitening. 

E.  T.  V. 

STEEL  KNIVES. 

To  keep  the  blade  free  from  rust,  rub  with 
mutton  fat  iu  which  there  is  not  a  paiticle  of 
salt  and  wrap  up  iu  brown  paper.  i.  j. 

- - 

BEEF  OLIVES 

Cut  some  slices  of  cold  roast  beef  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  put  into  each  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  ordinary  veal  stuffing,  roll  up  neatly 
tie  round,  fry,  remove  strings  and  serve  with 
a  little  good  gravy. 


arias,  niul  by  *10! IN  WIL- 
LI  A  MS  A  SON.  Knlamazno. 


THE  WILLIAMS 
EVAPORATOR ! 

For  the  Preservation  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  During  the  10  years  it 
haa  ■proved  theonly  practical 
Evaporator  constructed,  and 
operated  on  strictly  philo¬ 
sophical  principles.  It  is  the 
cheapest  machine  sold  for 
fjo  irlily  and  nuulity  produc¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  only  one  that, 
will  do  ax  much  or  mnt-ethnn 
is  guaranteed.  It  will  evapor¬ 
ate  r inuhtr  [  he  amount,  of  any 
otherraachinw,  with  one  half 
the  help,  and  uo  more  fuel, 
besides  the  auality  of  the 
work  is  far  superior,  as  all 
can  lenmbyinquiring  of  first- 
clnjw  dealer*  in  New  York  or 
Roston.  It  is  practically  fire 
proof.  Send  for  our  circu¬ 
lars  and  investigate  before 
buying.  Manufactured  by 
B.  K,  a  J.  M  SPROUT, 
Money,  Lycoming  Go.,  Pa., 
for  t  he  Eastern,  Middle,  and 


Micliitfiu.  for  the  West  and 
Southwest.  J.  8-  TWOM- 
BLY,  23  Commercial  St., 
Boston.  Mass.,  Agent  for 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 


#  SWITZERLAND  . 

•••  ENDORSES  •• 

•  PENNSYLVANIA  • 


STEWED  KIDNEY. 

Cut  up  a  beeve’s  kidney  and  put  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  small  piece  of  butter.  When  it 
begins  to  brown  add  half  a  cup  of  stock  or 
water,  season  to  taste  and  let  sunnier  two 
hours.  Thicken  with  a  little  flour  add 
some  Worcestershire  sauce  and  serve  very 
hot.  Mary.  B. 

- »  »  » 

VENICE  CAKE. 

Beat  one-half  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream 
with  your  hand,  add  to  it  six  thoroughly 
beaten  eggs,  their  weight  in  flour  and  one- 
balf  pound  of  powdered  sugar.  Bake  in  a 
flat  tin  and  when  cool  cut  out  in  graduated 
sizes  with,  biscuit  or  cake  cutter  (anything 
the  right  size  will  do)  and  pile  upon  a  dish  in 
the  form  of  a  tower  with  different  colored 
icing  or  jam  betw  een  each  cake. 

ORANGE  SPONGE. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  one  pint 
of  %vater,  strain  through  a  sieve  and  let 
stand  until  cold.  Then  mix  with  it  the  juice 
of  six  oranges  and  one  lemon.  Sweeten  to 
taste  and  beat  the  mixture  until  it  becomes 
white  and  looks  like  sponge.  Put  into  a  mold, 
turn  out  when  required  and  ornament  it  with 
slices  of  cut  orange.  Mrs.  P. 


Pronouncing  THE  LANCASTER  WATCH 

MANF’D  BY  LANCASTER  WATCH  CO.,  LANCASTER,  PA., 

“THE  BEST  WATCH 
MADE  IN  AMERICA.” 


nays  at  Sheridan’*  O'Utlition  Powdvts  grp  absolutely 
pure  ami  Immensely  valuable  NoU  'ag  CD  earth  will 
make  heuslay  MKQ  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder*  Dose, 
onntemm  annul  toonu  pint  food  Sold  every  where,  or  sent 
by  fliiul  lor  eight  letter  sfnmpa  l  H  JOHNSON  fcOO. 

"•  cton  V  isn  funiii''14  It  hi  iff  V* 


Press  Reform. 

Unlou  Undergarments 

Vests  and  Drawers  in  Onr 
lade  In  all  weichtsof  Me 
Inn  and  Cashmerp.Chpm 

Bettes,  Princes*  Skirt*, 
Emancipation.  Dress  Re¬ 
form  &  Comfort  Waists. 
Corded  Waists  a  specialty. 
New  illustrated  pamph¬ 
let  Freo. 

MRS.  A.  FLETCHER. 

6  E.  Hth  St..  S.  Y.  City. 


Pnor.  H.  C  SPENCER,  the 
leading  Ch  i  rogruphlo  Author 
and  instructor  will  begin  a 
course  or  '  ..  .i  ‘A  nting 
Lessons  iu  the  May  So.  of  the  Cv.vu  is’s  Ar<r  Journal. 
Send  8  three  rent  stamps  for  simcftneu  copy,  or S i .00  for 
one  year,  with  an  elegant  premium. 

D.  T.  AMES,  I't-Bi.ispv.u.  ynri  Ittei  UAV.tY,  New  York. 


LargeArmMachine 

yet  produced.  In  Me¬ 
ehan  ical  construction 
and  finish  we  believe  the 
Mo.  If.  to  be  unequaled. 

Its  ornamentation  is  of 
the  finest  order,  and 
twenty  parts  are  richly 
plated 

It  has  all  the  qualities 
demanded  of  a 

FIRST-CLASS 

MACHINE, 

in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  art. 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCU¬ 
LARS  sent  on  application. 


“VICTOR,” 

Wo.  Pour. 


The  most  attractive  and 
the  most  complete 


NEW 

AND 

MODERN. 


VICTOR  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Middletown,  Conn. 


MAY  20 


nos  of  t\)t  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  May  IS,  1882. 

The  cracks  in  the  stone  cei  ling  of  the  new 
Assembly  chamber  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany, 
and  the  fractures  in  grauite  slabs  and  arches 
in  the  corridors  beneath,  are  receiving  careful 
attention  from  the  Ways  and  Means  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  who  are  inquiring  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Capitol.  When  the  cracks 
-were  discovered  two  years  ago  they  were 
•attributed  to  the  settling  of  the  foundations  of 
the  building,  and  the  architect  said  they 
would  not  increase.  But  iu  spite  of  paint  and 
putty  the  seams  are  wider  now  than  ever,  and 
give  uumistakable  evidence  that  the  building 
is  yet  settling.  The  Assures  in  the  Assembly 
ceiling  are  visible  in  part  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  show  more  plainly  through  an  opera  glass. 
It  is  said  that  thirty  tons  of  weight  rest  on 
the  ceiling  to  keep  the  arches  in  place. 

A  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  Sergeant  John  A.  Mason’s  application 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  opinion 
was  prepared  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  de¬ 
cides  that  the  court  martial  had  full  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  try  Mason  for  the  offence  charged,  that 
its  proceedings  were  all  within  its  proper 
jurisdiction,  and  that  the  sentence  pronounced 
was  not  in  excess  of  its  power.  The  petition 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  therefore  de¬ 
nied,  and  the  rule  to  show  cause  discharged. 

The  President  has  signed  the  bill  suspending 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  countrv 
for  ten  years,  and  it  is  now  a  law,  and  wi'l 
take  effect  in  90  days  from  the  time  it  was 
signed. 

Secretary  Chandler  says  he  does  not  favor 
the  proposed  new  Arctic  expedition,  as  he 
thinks  it  would  be  better  to  await  the  result 
■of  the  English  expedition  which  is  now  missing 
in  the  Northern  seas,  the  expedition  being 
fitted  out  by  English  authorities  to  go  in 
search  of  that  expedition,  and  the  proposed 
German  expedition. 

As  Mr.  Alexander  IT,  Stephens  was  ascend 
ing  the  steps  leading  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  one  day  last  week,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  his  body  servaut,  he  slipped  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  His  ankle  was  painfully  sprained, 
but  he  was  not  seriously  injured. 

There  is  some  talk  of  abandoning  the  United 
States  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  though  the 
original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  improve, 
ments  was  over  $5, 000, 000.  It  is  stated 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  three 
years  would  be  necessary  to  put  the 
yard  in  order,  repair  the  dry  dock  and  build 
ings.  Some  prominent  naval  officers  advo¬ 
cate  the  sale  only  of  lands  lying  East  of  the 
marine  barracks. 

Among  other  appropriations  which  the 
House  Committee  on  Commerce  will  embody 
in  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  For  Hell  Gate,  New  York  Harbor,  $200, 
000.  This  sum  is  in  addition  to  the  $50,000  al  • 
ready  voted  by  the  House.  For  Buttermilk 
Channel,  New  York  Harbor,  $60,000;  Buffalo 
Harbor,  $125,000;  Rochester  Harbor,  $35,000; 
Oswego  Harbor,  $50,000;  Great  Sodus  Bay 
and  Little  Sodus  Bay,  $20,000  each;  Mamaro- 
neck  Harbor,  $15,000;  Rondout  Harbor,  $2,- 
(000  and  WilsoD  Harbor,  $10,000. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Fitch  Institute  in 
Buffalo  was  laid  Wednesday  afternoon,  with 
simple  ceremonies.  It  is  another  gift  of  Ben 
jamiu  Fitch,  of  New  York,  to  the  charity  or¬ 
ganization  society  of  Buffalo.  The  building 
will  be  substantial,  costing  $120,000,  and  will 
contain  a  hall  where  free  lectures  on  scientific 
and  instructive  subjects  may  be  given  from 
time  to  time;  a  free  reading  room;  provident 
coffee  and  soup  room;  provident  dispensary 
for  supplying  medicines  and  medical  attend¬ 
ance  ;  a  training  school  in  domestic  work  for 
girls;  a  hospital  for  the  temporary  treatment 
of  the  injured,  and  place  of  deposit  for  small 
sums  of  money  by  working  people,  and  a  home 
for  aged  couples. 

At  McAllister,  Iudian  Territory,  seven  peo¬ 
ple  were  recently  killed  by  a  hurricane,  four 
fatally  and  eleven  dangerously  injured,  and 
39  more  or  less  hurt.  Some  58  houses  were  de¬ 
molished  and  80  others  badly  damaged.  The 
cyclone  cut  through  timber  like  a  scythe 
through  grass.  The  damage  to  the  Osage  Coal 
and  Mining  company  is  large.  The  population 
of  the  settlement,  about  800,  is  suffering 
greatly. 

Joseph  W.  Coburn,  who  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  built  the 
first  railroad  in  this  country,  (the  wooden  one 
from  a  granite  quarry  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  to 
tide- water,)  is  still  living  in  Boston. 

The  United  States  Fi3h  Commission  began 
Thursday  and  will  soon  finish  the  shipment  of 
more  than  4,000,000  yoimg  shad  and  herring 
to  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Texas,  where 
they  will  be  used  in  stocking  the  rivers  of 
those  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  about 


6,000,000  artificially  hatched  Bhad  have  been 
distributed  by  the  Commission  and  placed  in 
various  rivers  throughout  the  country. 

A  new  disease  is  prevailng  in  Thyrman, 
Warren  county,  N.  Y.,  and  is  proving  very 
contagious.  The  s3rmptoms  are  great  debil¬ 
ity,  severe  and  constant  aching  pains  in  the 
eyes,  head,  back  and  limbs,  sore  throat  with 
very  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  It  runs  its 
course  in  ten  to  twenty- four  days.  The  doctors 
call  it  some  kind  of  a  distemper,  but  fail  to  de¬ 
fine  the  disease. 

Twelve  thousand  Holland  farmers  with  con¬ 
siderable  capital  are  preparing  to  come  to 
Charles  Mix  County,  Dakota.  The  movement 
originated  in  the  reports  sent  back  to  Holland 
by  a  wealthy  Dutch  farmer  who  settled  in 
Charles  Mix  County  two  years  ago.  He  sent 
back  the  flattering  reports  of  the  country, 
and  the  emigration  fever  has  grown  to  large 
proportions.  The  present  movements  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  impetus  also  from  the  present  bad 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  in  Hol¬ 
land.  Another  party  of  SOU  are  also  en  route. 

A  Congressional  Committee  have  under  con¬ 
siderate  n  the  bill  for  the  Garfield  funeral 
expenses,  but  the  items  are  not  yet  published 
and  may  not  be.  It  is  said  on  good  authority 
that  the  committee  have  expressed  their  indig¬ 
nation  at  such  charges  both  as  to  their  amount 
and  nature.  It  appears  that  many  of  the 
Congressmen  wTho  attended  the  funeral  had 
a  "big  time”  at  the  Government’s  expense. 

Gen.  McDowell  telegraphs  that  the  Indians 
killed  five  men,  ran  off  with  sixty-five  mules 
near  Morenci  latel}1,  and  raiding  parties 
are  still  in  that  vicinity.  Accounts  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  in  of  the  killing  of  people 
along  the  upper  Gila. 

Seven  leading  dry  goods  houses  in  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Providence,  Cleveland,  Hartford, 
Springfield  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  stock  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 
at  New  York,  with  favorable  prospects,  and 
if  the  purchase  is  concluded  the  stock  will  be 
divided  and  sold  in  the  respective  cities. 

The  sum  of  $8.67,  which  remained  of  the 
fund  used  in  celebrating  iu  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1S32,  the  centen¬ 
ary  of  Washington’s  birth,  were  deposited  in 
the  local  savings  bank  against  the  bi  centen¬ 
nial  celebration,  and  now  at  the  expiration  of 
half  the  time,  amounts  to  $143.58. 


A  Sufferer  for  Thirty  Year*. 

A  grateful  patient  writes:  1  *  T  had  not  taken 
the  Oxygen  three  weeks  when  I  found  a  great 
change.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  could 
be  relieved  so  soon.  Relief  is  all  I  expected,  for 
I  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  thirty  years.” 
Treatise  on  "Compound  Oxygen”  sent  free. 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  13, 1882. 

Census  Bulletin  No.  279  gives  interesting 
statistics  concerning  the  farms  of  thirty-one 
States  and  Territories,  showing  the  increase 
in  their  number  at  the  end  of  each  ten  years 
after  1850.  The  increase  from  1870  to  1880  is 
exhibited  by  the  following  statistics : 


California . . . 

Connecticut . 

Dakota  . 

Illinois _ ’  ..  .  ..... 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Mleliigau . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi-. . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carollua . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

Utah, . . . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . .  .... 


1890. 
35,934 
30.598 
17,435 
255  741 
194,018 
13.5,851 
138,561 
166.45$ 
48,292 
64  309 
40,517 
154,008 
92,886 
1(11,772 
215,575 
63.397 
32  181 
31,307 

,il,  : 
211,068 
157.609 
247,189 
16,217 
213,542 
6,216 
9,452 
35,522 
118,517 
6,529 
62,674 
134,322 


23. 7S 
25,51 
1.75 
202,8f 
161.23- 
116,21 
38,2t 
118,45 
28,41 
59, 8( 
27, C* 
98, Ti 
46, 5< 
68,05 
118,85 
12, 3( 
29,64 
30,6i 
4.4! 
216,2.* 
93, 5< 
195,9! 

7,5! 
174,0; 
5,3( 
4.91 
33.85 
73,8. 
8.1: 
89  7 
102.91 


Total . . . 8,121,720  2,193,117 


That  is,  the  increase  in  the  twenty-eight 
States  and  the  three  Territories  during  the 
decade  was  931,603  farms,  the  iucrease  of 
popula  ion  of  the  whole  United  States  during 
the  same  time  being  11,594,183.  The  number 
of  farms  occupied  by  their  owners,  the  nurn- 
uer  rented  for  a  fixed  money  rent,  and  the 
number  rented  for  shares  of  produce  are 
given  as  follows: 


Occupied  by  owners  .  4,441,271 

Rented  for  money .  210  8*12 

Rented  for  shares .  273  «07 


It  is  significant  that  the  farms  rented  for 
shares  of  produce  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  rented  for  a  fixed  money  rent,  as 
farms  rented  for  shares  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  youug  men  who  lack  capital  but  are 
ambitious  to  become  land  owners.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  exceeding  100  acres  each  in  the 
thirty-one  States  and  Territories  are  classified 
ub  follows: 

10(1  to  5oO  acres .  1.878,222 

500  to  1,000  acres .  47,749 

More  than  1,000  acres .  15,369 


California  has  long  been  cursed  with  a  land  j 
ring,  and  it  has  2,530  farms  exceeding  1,000 
acres  each.  Mississippi  has  1,832  North  Caro- 
lina  has  1,721,  Virginia  has  1,562,  Louisiana 
has  1,319,  and  Kentucky  has  1,112.  No  other 

State  has  1,000  such  farms . . . 

There  were  11, 551, M0  hogs  packed  in  Western 
cities  during  the  12  months  ending  March 
31,  against  12,243.354  in  the  year  preceding. 

A  short  corn  crop  caused  the  falling  off,  and 
the  scarcity  of  grain  will,  it  is  thought,  pre¬ 
vent  any  increase  in  the  hog  crop  this  year. 
Western  packi  ng  was  fairly  begun  in  the 
Winter  of  1842-3,  when  675,000  hogs  were 
barreled.  The  average  number  of  hogs 
killed  each  year  thereafter  was,  for  the  first  10 
years,  1,185,000;  for  the  next 2,325,000;  for  the 
next,  3,047,000.  and  for  the  last,  8,641,000  .... 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  news 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  here 
within  the  last  24  hours:  Boston,  Mass:  Ten¬ 
dency  of  wool  market  upward  despite  "  bear” 
talk  of  dealers  in  order  to  get  the  best  in  deal 
ings  for  new  clip.  Few  arrivals  of  this  yet.  as 
continued  cold  weather  has  retarded  shearing. 
Growers  very  independent  and  indications 
strong  for  higher  opening  prices  for  new  clip 
than  anticipated  earlier  in  season— whether 
Eastern  buyers  will  pay  these  remains  to  be 
seen . Philadelphia.  Pa. :  Strong  feel¬ 

ing  among  holders  of  wool  owing  to  prospects 
of  late  shearing  season,  and  temporary  scarcity 
in  Eastern  markets.  Grain  scarce  but  very 
dull  as  shippers  have  no  orders  at  current 
rates.  Dairy  products  lower.  Eggs  very 
scarce  and  wanted  owing  to  high  prices  of 

fresh  meat . Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Grain 

was  lively  on  Thurday  with  all  offerings  taken 
at  J@l>£c.  advance;  but  wheat  has  declined 
6c.  this  week  and  now  rates  at  $1.12  Wheat 
combination  broke,  hence  the  drop.  Weather 
windy  and  rainy  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  throughout  the  Ohio  Valley,  storm  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  from  the  lakes  as  far  South  as  the 

latitude  of  Savannah,  Ga . Louisville, 

Ky. :  Hides  and  wool  quiet  and  easy.  Cotton 
in  good  demand  at  extreme  rates . De¬ 

troit,  Mich. :  Prices  of  dairy  products  have  a 
downward  tendency.  No  1  white  wheat 
wanted  by  millers  and  shippers.  Weather 
rainy,  forcing  growth  of  grain,  vegetables  and 
fruit.  Crop  prospects  throughout  theState  flat¬ 
tering,  causing  a  .disposition  to  sell  "  futures” 
1ow........Chicaoo,  Ill.:  An  unsettled  feel¬ 
ing  in  grain  markets.  Rye,  corn  and  wheat 
shipments  are,  in  the  main,  by  lake  at  rates  2c. 
for  corn  and  2.*>a  cts.  for  wheat  to  Buffalo. . . . 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Season  backward  and 
inclement.  Wheat  market  advanced  ){ c.  on 
Friday.  Exporters  of  wheat  and  flour  holding 

off.  Corn  in  light  supply  and  higher. . 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Grain  advancing  all  round, 
but  transactions  light.  At  last  supply  of 
horses  and  mules  greater  than  demand,  and 
prices  drooping.  Cattle  a  trifle  lower,  but  hog 
market  strong  and  active.  All  reports  from 
Arkansas  indicate  that  the  wheat  yield  per 
acre  will  be  the  largest  in  ten  years,  and  the 
aggregate  crop  the  heaviest  ever  harvested. 
Most  of  it  harvested  now  in  fine  condition. 

Minneapolis,  Minn:  Wheat  seeding  about 
completed  in  Minnesota  aud  Dakota.  Wheat 
is  up  and  doing  well  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
last  year.  Acreage  in  this  State  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Stock  raising  has  largely 
increased.  Wheat  moving  freely,  279,000 
bushels  received  here  last  week.  Rains  for 
several  days  have  made  roads  bad,  otherwise 
deliveries  would  have  been  heavier.  No  let-up 
on  arrival  of  emigrants  for  this  city  and  the 
Northwest.  Water  now  off  Manitoba  railroads, 
and  travel  resumed,  though  the  tracks  are 

still  very  soft . Omaha,  Neb:  Weather 

cool.  Some  fears  about  seed  now  three  weeks 
under  ground,  though  a  few  warm  days 
would  help  matters  greatly . 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — A  hot  wind  has 
slightly  damaged  the  grain  crop  of  the  State. 
Wheat  strong.  An  immense  yield  of  fruit  is 
assured.  Three  ships  have  loaded  with  wheat 
far  Australia;  one  other  is  notv  loading. 
There  have  been  heavy  flour  shipments  to 

China . Baltimore,  Md.— Weather  still 

unsettled.  Little  doing  in  com  market:  prices 
steady.  Oats  firmer.  Cattle  market  very  ac¬ 
tive;  general  complaint  of  high  prices  from 

retail  buyers . Norfolk,  Va.— Truck 

farmers  unusually  active;  large  shipments  be¬ 
ing  made  daily.  Abundant  crops  of  fruits 

and  vegetables  promised . Memphis, 

Tenn. — Farmers  still  busy  planting.  Meats 
have  advanced  in  price,  while  flour  and  wheat 
have  a  downward  tendency.  Millers  unable 
to  supply  demand  for  corn-meal,  owing  to 
several  mills  having  been  flooded  during  the 
very  heavy  rains  of  the  past  two  or  three 

days . Nashville,  Tenn.— Wool  steady 

at  advanced  quotations.  Cattle  receipts 
heavier  than  last  week;  prices  firm  on  all  but 

lower  grades . 

Missouri  has  a  law  which  seems  to  meet  the 
c  83  of  the  sharpers  who  get  farmers  to  sign 
innocen'-looking  contracts  and  receipts  which 
turn  up  in  the  hands  of  confederates  os  regu¬ 
lar  promissory  notes.  Under  it  a  court  has 


just  held  that  the  holder  is  bound  to  prove, 
affirmatively,  that  he  bought  the  paper  in  good 
faith,  and  that  really  brings  all  cases  of  the 

kind  to  the  ground . A  dispatch  of  April 

25  announced  that  wheat-sowing  had  begun  in 
many  Iowa  counties,  and  another  of  tbe  same 
date  told  of  the  exhibiting  in  Cincinnati  of 
new  wheat  raised  in  Georg  a.  It  was  sown 
November  26  and  harvested  April  7.  Wheat 
harvesting  will  be  in  progress  somewhere  in 
the  country  from  this  time  on  until  October, 
«  ben  the  last  will  be  cut  in  Dakota . 

Under  President  Chadbourne’s  manage¬ 
ment  the  agricultural  college  at  Amherst, 
Mass  ,  seems  to  be  on  the  gain.  Needed  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  and  the  grounds 
never  looked  better  than  at  present.  The 
nursery  and  plant- house  are  more  than  ever 
besieged  with  orders  so  that  nearly  every 
train  carries  away  trees,  shrubs  and  young 
vegetables  for  transplanting. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  British  India 
daring  five  years  ending  March  31,  1881,  were 
as  follows:  1876-7,  5.583,336  bushels;  1877-8, 
6,840,150  bushels;  1878  0,  1,044,709  bushels; 
1879-80  ,  2,195,550  bushels;  1880-81,  7,444,375 
bushels.  For  nine  months  ending  December 
31,  1881,  the  export  reached  15,500,950  bush¬ 
els.  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  received 
7,318,830,  Belgium  2,168.869,  Fi  once  4,078,695, 
Holland  668,820,  Italy  301,381,  Egypt  503,773, 
aud  other  countries  461,082  bushels . . 


(Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times  ] 

A  WILLING  CONFESSION. 


Result  of  a  Reporter’s  Interview  with 
an  Employee  of  tbe  City  Works 
Department. 


Mr.  Edward  Bross,  of  326  Leonard  street, 
is  in  tbe  employ  of  the  City  Works  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  is  very  well  know  n  in  the  Eastern 
District.  A  Times  reporter  called  upon  the 
gentleman  last  evening  because,  to  tell  the 
simple  truth,  he  heard  he  had  been  cured  of 
a  violent  attack  of  rheumatism  by  St.  Jacobs 
Oil.  Mr.  Bross  was  rather  surprised  to  see  a 
Times  reporter,  and  rather  startled  when  he 
learned  the  nature  of  his  errand;  but  Mr. 
Bross  is  an  obliging  man,  and  he  immediately 
said,  "Well,  if  it’s  going  to  benefit  anybody 
to  give  information  about  my  cure,  I’m  ready. 
It’s  plain  an  1  matter  of  fact  all  the  way 
through.  I  have  been  subject  for  many  years 
to  violent  attacks  of  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism.  Whenever  an  attack  came  on,  1  made 
up  my  mind  to  he  laid  up  for  two,  three  and 
even  six  months.  A  week  ago  last  Monday 
one  of  my  old  attacks  came  at  me  more 
savagely  than  any  I  remember  for  years.  I 
temporarily  resigned  my  position,  since  I  was 
compelled  to  believe  that  I  was  going  to  have 
a  dose  that  would  last  a  month  at  least.  I 
had  used  every  kind  of  medicine  before,  and 
had  been  under  the  care  of  some  of  the  best 
doctors  in  the  Eastern  District,  but  I  never 
escaped  with  an  attack  of  less  than  a  month’s 
duration.  But  this  time  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  violate  one  of  my  principles  and  try  a 
patent  medicine,  and  that  patent  medicine 
was  St.  Jacobs  Oil.  We  are  apt  to  look  on  a 
thing  in  a  humorous  light  when  it  has  been  as 
extensively  and  persistently  advertised  as 
that  has  been,  but  this  was  a  solemn  reality 
to  me,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  following  the  Monday  when  I  was  laid 
©n  my  back,  I  was  a  strong,  well  man.  I 
couldn’t, understand  it;  it  seemed  miraculous. 
I  feel  now  that  I  am  doing  nothing  more 
than  justice  when  I  advocate  this  medicine. 
I  am  willing  to  tell  anybody  that  wants  to 
know  all  about  it,  and  not  consider  it  any 
trouble.  You  behold  a  mighty  grateful 
man.” — Adv. 


Users  of  apparatus  for  the  cold  deep  set¬ 
ting  of  milk  have  become  tolerably  well 
aware  that  various  manufacturers  have  been 
struggling  for  control  of  a  patent  which, 
covers  the  fixing  of  cans  for  this  purpose  in  a 
stand  or  cabinet  so  that  the  milk  and  after¬ 
wards  the  cream  can  be  drawn  off  from 
below. 

Such  apparatus  is  known  iu  the  mai  ket  as 
the  "  Cabinet  Creamery.''1 

Various  litigations  have  been  in  progress 
for  some  years  on  this  point. 

On  the  23d  of  April  last  the  Patent  offloe 
made  a  decision  awarding  priority  in  this 
matter  to  Hill  &  Prentice,  whose  rights  are 
owned  by  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  celebrated  Cooley  Creamers.— 
Adv . 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound 
will  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
act  in  harmony  with  the  laws  that  govern  the 
system.  Address  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham, 
233  Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  cir¬ 
cular. — Adv. 

Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  rats,  mice, 
cleared  out  by  “  Rough  on  Rats.”  15c.  per 
box.— Adv. 

- - ♦♦♦ - - 

jgpFaded  articles  of  all  kinds  retored  to 
their  original  beauty  by  Diamond  Dyes.  Per- 


Poultry  and  Game.— Frozen  poultry  reduced  In 
stoclr  and  fresh  killed  will  soon  have  a  better  chance. 
The  remnant  cf  fine  western  frozen  Is  quoted  firm. 
Game  Is  very  scarce. 


burry  and  slightly  burry,  I4@ific.:  California,  spring 
lk^l,  poor  to  good,  15@25e.  Fall,  choice,  20@22c.:  Fall 
fair  to  good,  15@H\S.;  low  gTade  and  burry,  12@t4c.t- 
Texas,  Spring,  fair  to  pood.  20@25c.:  low  grade  and' 
burry,  14@18e.:  T^xas.  fall,  14<S-23c.;  Pulled  super,  88® 
42e.:  extra,  S5@40c.  No.  i,  2((S25c.;  combing,  R5@46c. ; 
lambs,  40@45c.;  tub-washed,  fair  to  choice,  35@43c. 


feet  and  simple.  10  cents  at  all  druggists, 

Adv. 


Frozen,  turkeys,  choice,  n@!3o;  fair  to  good,  14® 
18c  :  chickens,  choice.  IVrHc.s  fair  to  good.  ifnalie.: 
ducks,  choice.  tMtlSc  ;  fair  to  good.  14@16e.:  pcse. 
choice,  l'hijilttc.:  Presh  dressed  turkeys  small  dry 
picked  Fhlln..  lb.  16® '.To.  choice  Jersey.  16@l7c.:  do. 
State  and  Western,  1«@170!.:  do.  poor  to  fair.  12@i5r.; 
capons,  29@3lc.;  slips,  J3@25c.:  chickens  fair,  12@l3e.; 
good  to  prime.  15@17c;  Pblla.  dry  nicked.  21@22c.; 
I'bila.  broilers,  3@4  9>.  *  rt>  SvjfciOc-  Phil,  light  winter, 
30@:tSc;  heavy  winter,  Uiwj'iH;  West,  broilers.  T8@2hc. 
Fowls,  choice  ne.ar-bv,  ISffllTC;;  prime  iR@l4e.-  fair  to 
good.  U@l2?*e.;  Ducks,  choice,  17@18c,;  fair  to  good, 
1300I6O, 

Cooped  stock  is  a  shade  lower  hut  still  shows  pay¬ 
ing  rales.  Spring  chickens  *>  pair,  fiUc.®*  1.00;  fowls. 
Western,  14@I4J4<v  Roosters,  H@9e.;  turkeys,  Jersey 
and  Po.  libs  14c.:  West.,  12'Sd  lo.  Ducks  State  and 
Jersey,  V  pair  75@41.25:  Western,  70@80o.  Geese, 
do.  SI  State,  *1.?5@125. 

Wild  pigeons  rather  plenticr  but  their  poor  order 
checks  sales.  Prime  are  quoted  full. 

Eng  snipe,  fresh-killed,  P  doz..  $2  00;  do.  and 
plover,  *l.50@l  75;  w.  pigeons,  P  doz.  SI  .(in®  1.25;  tame 
squabs,  light.  #  doz.,  $1.00;  dark.  *2.00@2.50.;  pigeons 
live,  pair  40@50c. 


Burnett’s  Cocoatnc 

Softens  the  hair  when  harsh  and  dry. 
Soothes  the  irritated  scalp. 

Affords  the  richest  lustre. 

Prevents  the  hair  front  falling  off. 
Promotes  its  healthy,  vigorous  growth 

— Adv. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  13.  1882. 

Beeves.  Receipts  for  week,  0,033  head,  do.  last 
week,  11,111  do. 

The  demand  has  been  brisk  and  prlees  show  an  ad¬ 
vance  over  Wednesday '«  for  nearly  all  grades.  Light 
corn  fed  cattle  sold  a  t  12@12}-.(o.  to  dressSfllb;  the  gen¬ 
eral  range  of  prices  for  common  to  prime  steers  was 
from  TiTio.®!  Ibje.  to  dress  rJV.r.vnb  with  a  few  tops 
sold  at  I  I4i(«ilje.  to  dress  fiSib,  suiters  were  sold 
mainly  at.  lltt®18Jje.  to  drees  30 Ik.  Kentli  kv  stlllers 
llV8®l2JfcC,  to  dress  55(rf/jflit;  still  fed  oxen  tlry  cows 
ana  stags  at  12&ol2'4c.  to  dress  56w.  bull?  ,t 
live  weight..  Some  extra  Texans  brough  llo. 

SHKEP  AND  Lambs  —Receipts  fur  the  week  18,919 
head:  do.  last  week,  32.726  do.  Market  nctlve. 

Clipped  sheep  showed  a  still  further  Improvement, 
and  unshorn  sold  a  little  more  freely  ar  full  yester¬ 
day’s  prices.  \  car  of  very . nu&on  dipped  state 

sheep  (silo  fed)  brought  IJtjc  j  but  the  general  range 
was  from  ’ (iit'c .  with  three  ear  loads  of  prime  stock 
sold  at  about  fitje  Unshorn  sold  at5t$@69*e.  a  car  of 
Virginia  lambs  at. Sin.  and  (57  Delawares  at  ;)Ojc.  and  a 
few  common  western  lambs  at  7e.  The.  pens  were 
pretty  well  cleared  of  stock  at  12  o'clock. 

Veal  Calves.  Had  weather  has  kept  back  receipts 
and  prices  nrc  strong  for  the  moment. 

Calves,  Jersey,  hog  dressed,  choice,  I0@lle;  do  good 
to  prime.  D^wo.'yc,;  State,  good  to  prime,  9@l0c.; 
country  dressed,  poor  to  fair,  l.bj@5,HiO:  live  calves 
Jersey,  prime  to  choice,  7@7V»o  ;  State  prime,  6^<g.7c,; 
fair  to  good,  416@3^c,;  poor  to  fair,  3®5e. 

Swtnf.— Receipts  for  week.  25,561  head:  do.  last 
wreek,  27.588  do.  Prices  Brin  wllh  moderate  supplies 
of  both  live  aud  dressed. 

Hogs,  dressed,  light,  IIIKe.;  do.  medium,  10@10)^c. 
heavy,  iHfJf.illlc,;  city  dressed,  9t,i@10c.;  live  hogs  per 
100  its,  R7.50@7.75, 

milch  Cows.— Good  cows  are  worth  quite  as  much 
at  home  as  here.  The  few  arrivals  have  met  with 
easy  sale  at  a  range  of  $35® §70  head. 


niWHIi  Si'-V.IAG’h'  "IMIl,  nut  It"-,  ti'l'twr'l,  9l.'AK|(IUVU»  V*V« 

4-rowed,  $1, iu@i . ]»:  <lo.  Canada,  *V£>@i.«i 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork,  old  niess.  8I8.@18.25;  do., 
new  mess,  $15  75@19.iW,  prime,  mss*.  $18,7:1;  ex.  prime, 
815.a0@16.30;  Lord-Steam  Western  b  10)  m,  1L63@11.65; 
Prime etty.  1 1 .70;  bums,  smoked  city  per  tb,  14)6@15c; 
nickeled  Western  and  city,  iskic.:  shoulders.  smoked, 
city,  I0t6@|ie.:do.  pickled,  Wc;  Rib  hollies,  pickled, 
10M@llc.:  bacon.  long  clear,  city,  1 1®  1 1.4  Beef  West 
ern,  ruess,  18  bbl.  *10.00911.1)4,  packet,  do.  $l  l.00@14.50; 

I tv  1  la  mess.  $  tee.  $  W.UHail.OT,  hums,  Old  mess  H 
bbl.  821.0t!@‘JL(l);  rtn.  new,  t‘j5.nu®,25.HA 

Butter.— The  season  has  reached  a  point,  from 
which  It  1?  difficult  to  name  really  guiding  quota 
tlons.  owing to  the  tupping  of  yellow  upon  white  or 
hay  fed.  No  parcels  of  grass  tint  have  appeared 
from  this  state  but  enough'-gomes  from  Ohio  to  show 
that  the  event  or  yellow  stock  la  near  and  r-tsilers 
will  ouly  purchase  colorless  grades  to  an  extent  that 
ha.-,  an  assured  prompt  outlet.  State  advices  do  not 
promise  early  long  lines  of  grass  grades,  aud  when 
the  change  comes  It  requires  a  while  for  streaked 
lots  to  be  moved.  The  best  advice  from  the  trade  la 
to  ship  right  alone  aud  If  possible  avoid  mixing  two 
styles  hi  package.  State  creamery  Is  selling  close  to 
Elgin  but  neither  Is  enough  above  fine  dairy  half 
tubs  to  control  best  trade. 

Creamery,  fancy.  2bo,;  choice,  27@25KS  fair  to  good, 
24@26c;  ordinary,  21@23e.;  State  half  firkin  tubs,  fancy, 
27c;  choice,  2>ic.;  prime,  24@2'c.:  fair  to  good, 22@23e.; 
Welsh  tubs,  choice,  2fic.;  fair  to  good,  2J@2*i0. ;  Western 
Imitation  creamery,  235*2  ic.:  dairy  choice,  23c.;  good 
to  prime, 21@2A\: ordinary  lo  fair,  I5@30c.;  Western 
factory  choice,  current  make,  20@**&:  fair  to  good, 
do.  17@19t\:  ordinary,  I2@15c. ;  .Tun  *,  lOtfoiac. 

Chkf.sk.— With  receipts  Increasing  dally  the  Spring 
markets  never  have  a  really  solid  tone,  particularly 
when  a  surplus  of  old  Is  of  a  weighty  quantity,  as  is 
the  case  this  year.  Ouotallons  have  been  unsettled 
all  the  week  and  each  day**  business  In  new  has  dis¬ 
closed  a  decline,  while  there  has  been  an  easy  feeling 
at  all  country  price-testing  points  Annexed  rates 
are  subject  to  sudden  change  Shippers  do  not 
speak  encouragingly  of  their  wants.  Old  Is  selling  In 
small  lots  mainly  for  home  use. 

New  state  factory,  full  cream,  ll@lltvc  ;  fine,  lt>@ 
lOWc.i  medium,  H@04c.;  poor  to  fair,  5@7o.;  Ohio  flat, 
choice,  llo;  fair  to  good,  9@10)4c;  Creamery  skims, 
tine,  5® "4o.;  skims,  fair,  1®  Hie  ;  ordinary,  2®3c. 
Old  State  factory,  oxtia,  124(5)12440;  choice,  ll’4@ 
12c.;  prime,  1»@11;  fair  to  good,  8@94c.;  ordinary, 
fl@74<b 

Cotton.— A  rather  better  feeling  has  prevailed- 
Sales  havo  a  better  export  bearing  under  advice  from 
Liverpool  showing  an  active  demand  there  for  con¬ 
sumption. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texar. 

Ordinary .  9  74  9% 

8trlct  ordinary .  10  3-16  10  7-16  10  7-16 

Good  ordinary .  U  Ilk  UM 

Strict  good  ordinary .  117-16  1111-16  1111-16 

Low  middling .  11 4  12.4  12,4 

Strict  low  middling . 124  124  124 

Middling .  12  5-16  12  9-16  12  9-16 

Good  Middling .  1211-16  12  15-16  1215-16 

Strict  good  middling .  12  15-16  13  3-16  13  3  16 

Middling  fair . ...13  7-16  13  11-16  13  11-16 

Fair .  14  3-16  14  7 16  14  7-16 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary .  9  3-16  I  Low  Middling .  104 

Strict  good  ordinary  10  3-16  I  Middling .  U4 

Dried  Fruits.— Supplies  of  apples  and  peaches  are 
so  well  centered  that  all  pood  grade?  have  a  very 
natural  support.  Teaches  moving  more  freely  small 
fruits  quiet. 

Southern  apples,  crop,  ordinary  to  good,  5® 5 4c.; 
One  to  Choice.  8@74o;  fancy.  9@84C;  Western,  crop, 
ordinary,  choice  lots.  ntyfitSlAo:  Stale  Hue 

cut,  54@6l4o.;  or*.  54®6Vc,  apples,  evaporated, 
10@!2c.;  choice  ring  cut  13@lic;  peaches,  Southern, 
crop,  I3@l«e;  Carolina,  crop,  good  to  fancy,  17@  9c; 
Georgia,  crop,  peeled.  Iw.*i7;  evaporated  peaches, 
peeled,  33@">c;  no  <lt>,  unpoeled,  ll@l2c.;  un  peeled 

g caches,  hatvoj,  5@54c;  <to.  quarters.  17^® ic;  plums, 
outlieru  U@!3c;tlo.  State,  18@14C;  Cherries,  Southern; 
17@19e.:  blackberries,  I  Hit  4c:  raspberries,  29@3t), 
huckleberries,  prime,  33@134c. 

Eoos.— All  large  places  of  consumption  report  a  tlrxn 
market  and  seller*  hero  have  maintained  strong 
prices  even  with  liberal  supplies  to  handle.  Stock 
turns  out  llnely,  average  cool  weather  preventing 
losses  by  count  There  has  be»n  some  speculation, 
but  with  a  view  of  smaller  receipts,  most  sellers  seem 
Inclined  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  markets  good 
turn. 

Near  points—  Jers-.v,  single  barrel,  #  doz  ,  2)4@21c,j 
Pennsylvania  and  State,  fresh  laid,  194@20c.;  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland,  fresh  194319440.;  Western  fresh 
laid,  194@l9.4c,;  Southern,  fresh  fine,  184@  9c.:  West¬ 
ern  &  Southern,  fair  to  good,  1745180;  Duck,  20@22c.; 
Goose  30®35e. 

Fresh  Fruits.— Tho  offering  of  strawberries  has 
been  large  and  showy  and  sales  steady  at  the  low 
prices  for  the  season.  Charleston  patches  begin  to 
turn  out  soft  berries  and  Norfolk?  are  now  leading 
the  trade.  Berries  are  about  the  only  attractive 
domestic  fruit  In  market,  Apple*  are  scarce,  poor 
ones  neglected  and  well  kept,  handsome  sorts  are 
(incited  high  with  Mnall  sales.  Cranberries  have  only 
0  bakers'  e.- 11.  but  rhubarb  will  soon  push  them 
aside.  The  I  Ight  crop  of  peanuts  debars  a  good  many 
buvers;  country  dealers  will  not  use  them  at  the  new 
rates  aud  it  i*  likely  that  they  will  have  to  drag  out 
for  special  city  use.  Pecans  are  in  few  hands  and 
firm  Hickory  nut*  not  wanted  much  above  confec¬ 
tioner's  call. 

Strawberries.  Norfolk,  48  qt ,  15@25c;  Charleston,  10 
®'.’5o_-,  N.  C.  15@2Sc;  Fla..  2>'@23c;  Apples.  Baldwins, 
fancy  lots,  V  bbl..  *4.73@5.(l();  other,  $l.00@84.5(k 
Russel.  Roxbnry,  f4.25@4  50:  do,,  golden,  4-oO@8l.25; 
cranberries.  Jersey,  f  crate,  $1. 756*3. U).  Hickory  nuts, 

Scr  bushel,  75e.@8l.00;  peanuts,  Virginia,  hand  pkd. 

9>  9U@i0c;  Va.  fancy,  84@Br;  Va.  extra  prime, 
74@8;  Va.  good  to  prime,  64<«Tc:  shelled,  5@5Vj  pecan 
huts,  Ii@l2. 

Hat  and  Straw.  -  Moderate  supplies  of  hay  enable 
dealers  to  hold  the  early  rate  of  the  week,  Good 
grades  very  firm.  Straw  doing  well. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  fine.  V  100  ft*,.  8l  0i@l.05.:  retail 
quality,  fair  to  good,  8u@90o.;  shipping  quality,  65@ 
75c;  clover  mixed,  65@75e. :  clover,  45@60c.;  Hay,  salt, 
55@65c.  Straw,  best  rye,  TDfflHOn.,  short,  50@fi5c.:oat, 
45@55o. 

Hors.— During  the  week  some  favorable  foreign 

K rices  have  induced  an  exportation  of  some  held 
ops,  and  the  tone  of  trade  Indicates  less  pressure  to 
rpallze.  Country  prices  are  strong  and  will  probably 
hold  up  until  there  Is  assurance  that  the  backward 
spring  has  not  damaged  the  crop  to  come, 

XewYork  State,  crop  of  1881,  choice.  24@26e.;  do., 
prime,  22@23o.;  mediums.  19@20e.;do,.  low  grade)  17® 
18c.;  do.  crop  of  1880,  good  to  prime,  I8@22e.;d<>.  low  to 
fair,  10@15c.:ol(l  old*.  SffllSc.j  Now  Kngland,  crop  of 
1881,  fair,  to  cholee.  18@23c.;  Pacific  Coast  do,  2(»@24c. 

Hick.— Holders  supply  only  moderate  custom  wants 
prices  very  firm,  little  foreign  here. 

Carolina  choice.  7-4@So.i  good,  to  prime,  7@74c., 
common  to  fair,  5V-  i4)/c,  La.  low  fair  to  fair,  5.4@ 
64c. 

Suoar,  ,tc— Refined  sugar,  cut  loaf,  V  it,  U>4o.; 
crushed  IOJac  ,  cubes,  10,4c. ;  powdered  1U4@IU4; 
granulated  9:47094'  mould  A  94@94:  confectioners' 

*  A’  94@94:  coffee  A  standard  coffee  off 

A,  84@9c;  ivblte  extra  C IWta^iiS,;  extra  0  8@84;  C, 
7W@T7fiC;  yellow  74@<4c;  common  sirups,  15@47o. 
fair  to  good,  4S@50;  prime  to  choice,  51@53o . ;  sugar- 
house  molasses,  ordl’ry  hhds.,  26@27o;  bbls  27@2Se; 
ex.  heavy  hhds.  27® 28c ;  bbls.  28®29e;  New  Orleans 
fair  to  good,  60@62c;  prime  to  choice  65@7Uo;  fancy, 
71@75. 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS 
Up  to  Saturday  May  13. 


Chicago,  III  Wheat  unsettled;  No.  2 
Chicago  Spring,  25^(d  l.25J£  cash; 

May;  ?  1.215%,  June:  $125%  @126,  July, 
$1.15%,  August;  $1.07%.  all  the  year;  No.  3 
do.  $1.14@1. 16;  rejected,  S5@B5c.  Corn  irreg¬ 
ular  at  70%c.,  cash  and  May;  73%@78%c., 
J une ;  7 4%c. ,  July ;  74 1 @74  % 'c. ,  August ;  59%c, 
all  the  year;  rejected,  7o%c.  Oats,  market 
dull  at  53c.,  cash;  52%c.,  June;  46’1@46%c., 
July;3S%@38%c.,  August;  37 ' q c. ,  September; 
36c.,  all  the  year.  Flax  seed,  $1.40.  But¬ 
ter  steady  with  a  fair  demand;  fair  to  fancy 
creamery,  21@20c. ;  fair  to  fine  dairies,  14@ 
22c.  Eggs  quiet  but  steady  at  15%@16c* 
Pork  active,  firm,  and  higher  at  $18 .<S0@18.60, 
cash;  $1H.Rft@18,S2%,  June:  $10.00®  19. 02%, 
July;  $10  17%@1!J  20,  August.  Hogs,  market 
active,  strong,  aud5@  l0c.  higher;  common  to 
good  mixed,  $7@10.50;  heavy  packing  and 
shipping,  $7  55@8;  light,  $6.90@7.50;  skips 
and  culls,  $5  75@670  Cattle — Demand  good; 
market  more  active  and  10c.  higher;  exports, 
$7  40(1)  7  85;  good  to  choice  shipping,  $6  90@ 
7  30;  common  to  fair,  $5  85 @6  80;  mixed 
butchers’  (airly  active  and  steady;  common 
to  fair,  $2  60@4  50 J  good  to  choice,  $4  75@ 
5  50;  grass  Texans  firmer;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $4@5;  good  to  choice,  $5  25(«5  75; 
stockers  and  feeders  active  and  firmer  at  $3@ 
5  10.  Sheep— Market  active  and  strong  at 
firmer  rates;  poor  to  fair,  $3  75@4  50;  good 
to  choice.  $5@5  75;  extra,  $0@6  30. 

Cincinnati — Wheat  No  2  Red  Winter, 
$1.36@1.40  spot;  $L10@1.16%,  July;  Corn 
firm  No.  2  mixed,  78%'c.  spot  and  June:  79%c. 
July:  79s.;e.  August.  Oats  firm;  No.  2 
Mixed,  55c.  Rye  quiet  at  82.  Barley  dull 
at  $1,08.  Pork  firmer  at  $17.2.5.  Lard  weak 
at  $11.27%.  Bulk-meats  strong;  Shoulders, 
$8;  Clear  Rib,  $11  Bacon  strong;  Shoulders, 
$8.75;  Clear  Rib,  $11.25;  Clear,  $11,25.  But¬ 
ter. — Prime  to  fancy  creamery  sells  at  26@ 
28c.  fancy  dairy  at  21@22c,  prime  to  choice 
Western  Reserve  at  20@22c.  medium  do, 
10@18c.  good  to  prime  Central  Ohio  16@18c. 
medium  do.  14@loc.  and  inferior  12%c  per 
lb.  Cheese  prime  new  factory  at  8%@10c. 
per  lb.  and  full  cream  Ohio  is  arriving  and 
selling  at  11c.  Eggs.— Market  is  heavy  at 
17%@lSc.  per  dozen.  On  call  30  cases  sold 
at  17%c.  spot,  20  cases  at  13?  2c.  selller  the 
month,  10  cases  at  17c,  and  10  cases  at  1 7%c. 
buyer  the  mouth,  and  100  cases  at  12%c.  sel¬ 
ler  June. 

St.  Louis.— Wheat  opened  higher,  became 
very  unsettled,  and  closed  weak  and  lower; 
No.  2  Red  Fall,  $1  36@l.36%,  cash;  $1.36, 
May;  $1.34,  June;  $1.14,  July;  $1  10  bid, 
August;  1.00%  bid,  September;  $1  08%,  all  the 
year.  Corn,  76%c.@77%c.1  cash;  75c.  June; 
74%c,  July ;  74%c.,  August;  72% c., September, 
57c,.  all  the  year.  Oats  cash  higher  and 
options  lower;  57%c.,  cash;  52%c. ,  June; 
44%c.,  July;  36%c.,  bid.  August.  Rye  at 
74%c.,  bid.  Barley  dull  at  80c.@$l  10.  But¬ 
ter  firm;  Creamery,  25c.  @ 37c. ;  Dairies,  17c  @ 
22c.  Cattle  supply  wholly  of  grass  Texans, 
the  lower  grades  of  which  are  weak;  common 
to  fair,  $3  75@4  75;  good  to  choice,  $5  00@5  75; 
shipping  Steers  wanted  at  good  prices,  but 
none  offered;  native  butcher  Steers  also 
wanted:  good  feeders  of  1,000  pounds  wou  d 
bring  $1  75@5.  Sheep  market  dull:  clipped, 
$2.50@5.50;.  Hogs  active  aud  firm;  light  to 
best  Yorkers,  $6  85@7,40;  packing,  $7.25@ 
7.75;  butcher^1  to  fancy,  17.75@8;  Pigs,  $6.50@ 
6.85. 


VkobTabLK*.  —  T)ie  Ct>inD6tlti}f  styles  Of  foreign 
potatoes  are  beouiniiqf  reduoeil  In  supply,  and  state 
are  quoted  with  more  confidence  where  lots  have 
wintered  handsomely.  For  new  southern  the  run  is 
not  Keners.1  The  receipt?  or  roreign  sinee  Jan.  1st, 
now  exceed  I  000,000  sacks,  representing  about  two 
and  a  half  million  bushels. 


Potatoes— Bermuda,  new  crop.  **  bbl..  $5.50;  Fla., 
new  crop.  50@i..'i0s  Chnrlston  and  Savannah  new 
*3.90@l.\;  N.  S.  Rose.  *3.:W@3.75;  State  Rose.  $3.62@ 
State,  Peerles*  $2.‘0@3.12:  Snowfiake,  *3,50 @3  ,'5-  Bur¬ 
bank  *3  503,4  TV  N  S  Chill  red,  bulk.  *:i  OOfflo.50.; 
Scotch  and  Irish,  champion  V  bush.,  «5fflT5c.;  do., 
Victoria,  75@9rc, 

Recelpta  of  southern  truck  ore  hrnvy  nnd  the 
weather  has  Ixjeti  unfavorable  to  use.  A  steamer 
arrived  yesterday  from  Norfolk  with  6.600  crates  of 
pens,  prices  very  unsettled  owing  to  the  9torm. 
Thus  far  most  green  stuff  has  done  well  nnd  the 
light  eost  of  freight  from  Virginia  will  allow  con¬ 
siderable  marking  off  from  rates  that  were  ruling 
while  stuff  wu»  coming  from  remote  points. 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  4bhl,  crate,  $1.()0@1.?5;  string 
beaus,  Savannah,  round  1*  ernto,  $9.00®3.23‘.  do  flat 
*  rr  itc.  *2  (XU  Florida  round  IR  crate,  SQc  @1,60;  Fla., 
Hat  *  crate,  50e.4A1.'J\;  do.  lornatoes  t*  hush,  crate, 
fl.IKV4SB.nn:  do.  Bermuda.  box.  UVabV,;  Radisher,, 
L.  I.  long,  per  100  bunches,  $1.73  @2.ikij  do.  round  do. 
*UX)Sjtl.3V  Baltimore,  long.  V  M.l  bunche*.  *175@2.l)0;; 
Oil  cumber*,  .Savannah.  V  crate,  M.50:  Fla.,  V  crate, 
3Pc.a*2.5i):  Norfolk,  asparagus.  V  dot.  $350@950;  M d , 
and  Del.  do.  S2.5(l@i  IP:  Shrewsbury,  do..  *3  00@4.50 
Oyster  Bay.  do,,  *4  0h@.xn>:  beet*.  Bermuda.  »  crate 
*1  Vtj,  173-  'Fla  $'.'255*1.9):  rharlpstnn,  V-  hh.  crate 
*6.50;  Norrolk.  »<  i00.  *3.00@7  00>  I.-  L.  do.  *l.25@1.50; 
kale,  t„  I.  V  bill.  *1.1)0;  onion*  yellow,  V  bid.  $3.00@ 
3.S0:  I7a*tern  red.  $;i.t*l@:DP,  Chester  red,  P  bbl.  <2.00 
@3.25;  Bermuda  »  box,  *2.00;  Fla,  white  squash  W 
rrate.  75c  @l  »:Charlefon  and  Savannah,  new?  bbl. 
*iiKK.-4.ifl{  Norfolk  v  bbl.  ft.ftl@2?5:  lettuce.  V  bbl. 
*40X43.1X1;  white  turnips,  Norfolk,  e  100  bunches, 
*2.504*3. 50;  do.  Kitssia,  V  bbl,  *2.50@A75;  Florida,  Egg 
Plant,  *  doz,  $2.00®3.GX 

Wool —Market  slow:  best  lots  seem  well  bought  up. 

Ohio,  Penna.  and  West  Va.,  XXX  and  Picklock,  43@ 
44c  ;  X  to  .NX,  41(./ii;!e. ;  No.  1,  liwjif*.'.;  coarse,  28(  ■  He  : 
combing,  4o@l7e.'  State  nnd  Western,  X  to  XX,  40@ 
42c.:  No  1. 43@-14o.;  coarse.  27(S:i2c.;  combing,  40@46c  ; 
combing  unwashed.  2S@30c.;  Va  ,  W,  Va, ,  and  Md., 
medium  unwashed,  medium  '26@2Se.;  Georgia  and 
Lake,  unwashed,  medium,  26p2Sc.i  coarse,  20@23o.; 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS. 

Gallon  or  write  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Ac  CO.,  New 
Y ork,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

Add  reas  l£9  &  191  Water  8t. 


The  only  machine  lh.it  reo-iv  il  .-ill  rtwarii  nft  hrc*lh 
Hnr?^-power<$ml  f  Wri?Ker  nnd  ClfAuar,  nt  iht  Ctni.  u- 
«tU)  Exhibltifti  ;  yvns  xwartk-ti  th»f  l«ro  Isis;  Co'd 
Medals  given  by  the  New- York  State  AgriciUtnf! 

ou  Horw-poinT?  and  und  is.  lh» 

Only  Thresh relucted  from  the  va^st  number  1>nlH  in 
tl>q  lTnit*4l  Slate?,  for  ilhislratiun  Jcscrlptinn  ii» 

“ArPIelon,s  Cyeiopcdia  of  Apjilirol  MechAnios/’  r^ 
•viitly  pilblHbeS.  thw*  Hdilpt-in^  it  i:  tlv  stands  rd 

ma-  hlne  of  thiscoiiiury.  CrUfib'^m!  ?»-n i 

JUNAIUI  H  tUDKR,  Cnhh-AV  ll,Sch»han>  Cn.,  N.  Y 


ANNUAL  SALES  OVER  50,000  TONS 


All  Farmers  wishing  to  make  their  business  a  success,  should 
use  this  old  and  tried  plant  food.  Its  use  pays  better  than 
any  other  investment,. giving  a  direct  return  of  many  times 
its  cost  in  the  increase  of  yield.  It  is  rich  in  ammonia,  bone 
phosphate  of  lime  and  potash,  and  is  a  complete  manure, 
suitable  for  all  crops.  For  sale  by  local  agents.  Pamphlets 
with  testimonials,  directions  for  use,  and  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  mailed  free  on  application. 


««  vurv  I  i\Jy 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

D.  WooDtu  FF,  Albany.  N.  Y  ,  Special  Agent  for  New  York.  Spooner  &  Rae,  Managers,  Erie  Depot,  Erie,  Pa 


EDMISTON  &  WADDELL’S 

Horse  Hay  Ral 

WITH  TRUSS  AXLE. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  May  13,  1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— The  demand  Is  not  so  sharp  ns  It 
has  been  nnd  prices  for  large  parcels  are  a  shade  In 
buyers  favor  Gorman  continue  plenty.  Selected 
State  belli  firm  Tor  future  Summer  use.  Sales  of  all 
peas  light,  price*  about  as  before. 

Beans,  marrow,  prime  $4,15;  do.  fair  to  good,  *1 .15; 
tni'dlum,  choice,  *3.4*)@8.50i  *n>r  to  good,  $3, 10@ 
3.35:  pen,  choice,  *3.451,5-3,511 ;  fair  to  good,  * 3. tOrtJJIO; 
white  kidney  choice,  *1 13(>*4,20t  fair  to  good.  *3.75@ 
4  10:  red  kidney  .choice,  *2.»kSs2.90;  fair  to  good.t2.4ti® 
2  75  turtle  soup.  <l.7(Kji;1.75.  German  prime.  9,79@*.aK 
ordinary,  $2.0H@2.50j  California  Lima.  *4.50. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  *1 .40u®1.48:  poor  to  good,  *1.30 
@1.35;  Southern  b.  c..  per  2-bu.  bag,  *3.75@l.0O. 

Bueadstdfks  and  Provisions,— In  wheat  there  baa 
been  some  drift  toward  higher  prices  owing  to 
the  prolonged  cold  weather  unci  light  Interior  de¬ 
liveries  The  market,  however,  lies  been  perpiextugly 
Uevoid  of  poslilveness  owing  to  rhe  the  sluggish  ex 
port  movement.  At  the  close  there  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  cereals  will  he  more  largely  wanted 
abroad  amt  the  tone  In  wheat,  corn  nnd  oats  Is  mater¬ 
ially  high  tolled.  A  fair  export  trade  attends  good 
low  grades  of  flour;  West  Indian  buyers  are  tn  mar¬ 
ket  in  force.  High  grades  quiet  at  the  moment,  but 
they  have  been  largely  bought  up  In  the  fear  of  bad 
quality  of  later  milling  Good  torqtgu  orders  «r« 
still  lacking  for  hog  products,  and  the  market  has  a 
weak  expression.  It  is  feared  that  accumulations 
abroad  will  be  used  up  unusually  close  before  much 
new  business  will  develop. 


Our  Rake  is  the  Best  in  the  Market. 

Because  It  Is  the  only  Rake  in  the  market  that  has  an  axle  made  according  to  the  Truss  principle.  It 
being  bolted  and  held  securely  Its  entire  length  to  a  frame  above  and  parallel  with  It,  which  prevents  its 
sagging  down,  like  the  axles  of  all  other  Rn  es  after  they  have  been  used  a  short  time  This  is  a  very 
imiwrhint  point,  because  when  the  axle  sags  down  the  teeth  will  not  work  uniformly,  anu  It  will  lie  hard  to 
dump  and  good  work  cannot  be  done,  and  the  r:tke  U  then  good  for  nothing  This  cun  never  occur  with  our 
Rakv,  because  of  the  construction  of  the  axle.  Do  not  full  to  examine’ and  consider  this  Important  Im¬ 
provement- 

OUr  Rake  Is  strictly  a  First  class  Rake  THROCQHoi  t  We  have  spared  no  expense  either  in  material  or 
labor  to  make  It  a  simple,  siTRuNo.  iu'rvblk  and  easily  oukhaikd  Rue:,  and  among  dealers  and  fanners 
where  It  I*  known  it  enjoy*  the  reputation  of  being  just  WHAT  IT  IS,  THE  BEST  R,\ ICE  MADE.  It  Is  not 
spoiled  by  any  attempt  to  build  it.  cheaply,  and  when  you  purchase  one  of  mir  Rakes.  v<  mi  can  depend  upon 
getting  the  full  cm. i  r  for  voi  R  money,  remembering  at  all  time*,  TO  v  r  THE  BEST  IS  always  THE 
OHFAPEsT.  Our  Rakes  will  always  be  sold  at  the  Lowest  prices  the  use  of  nothing  but  lirst  class  material 
will  permit  of. 

;  end  for  descriptive  Circular  to  the  Manufacturers : 


279%  AND  281  GREENWICH  STREET, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE  TO  FARMERS. — If  there  is  no  agent  for  this  machine  in  your  locality,  please 
write  to  us  for  prices  and  terms.  Correspondence  solicited  and  promptly  answered. 


for  tl )t  Dm  my. 

SUNRISE. 

SOrHIA  C.  GARRETT. 

Summer  morn  comes  peeping, 

O’er  the  distant  hills, 

Fleecy  mists  are  creeping 
From  the  sparkling  rills. 

Gemmed  with  dew,  each  blossom 
□listens  bright  and  fair. 

And  with  richest  fragrance 
Fills  the  balmy  air. 

Beautiful  the  dawning, 

Sweet  the  song  of  birds, 

Full  of  tender  meaning 
If  revealed  In  words, 

Seemingly  they  warblo 
Unto  me  and  you, 

"Ever  do  each  duty 
And  be  kind  and  true,” 

- - 

DAISY’S  YEAR  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA. 

ALICE  P.  ADAMS. 

Last  Days. 

A  letter  from  Illinois  had  come  sum¬ 
moning  Daisy  home.  Her  elder  sister  was  to 
be  married  to  an  Englishman;  and  it  was  the 
desire  of  all  to  have  the  family  circle  com¬ 
plete  before  the  departure  of  the  newly  wed¬ 
ded  pair,  who  would  make  their  home  in 
England. 

“  Mary  is  so  foolish,”  declared  Daisy,  in 
whose  nature  there  was  not  a  trace  of  senti¬ 
mentalism,  “  If  she  had  to  get  married,  I 
should  think  she  might  have  taken  some  one 
who  lived  in  California,  and  then,  very  likely, 
father  would  have  moved  here.  But  no;  she 
must  fall  in  love  with  that  stupid  Englishman, 
and  go  and  live  in  a  country  where  the  sun 
never  shines.” 

“And  the  fog  is  so  thick  you  can  cut  it 
with  a  kuife,”  chimed  in  Violet, 

But  spite  of  her  disapproval  of  her  sister’s 
choice,  Daisy  was  obliged  to  make  her  prepar¬ 
ations  for  returning  home :  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  which  was  to  collect  and  securely 
pack  the  curiosities  she  had  picked  up  during 
her  stay.  The  collection  was  as  heterogeneous 
as  the  contents  of  a  small  boy’s  pocket.  There 
was  a  tarantula  that  she  nearly  stepped  on 
one  day,  as  it  was  crawling  leisurely  along 
the  road;  but  now  it  was  shut  up  in  a  glass 
jar  of  alcohol  in  company  with  a  scorpion 
and  a  centipede.  Then  she  had  the  rattles  of 
a  snake  killed  by  the  courageous  Bertram  on 
one  of  their  camping  expeditious.  Also, 
pampas  plumes,  mosses  and  shells  from  the 
beach,  ferns  from  the  canyons,  cones  of  the 
sugar  pine  eighteen  inches  long,  wonderful 
Chinese  confections  and  trinkets  given  her  by 
Chung,  and,  lastly,  two  tiny  horned  toads 
“  for  a  bridal  present,”  suggested  by  Violet. 
Mrs.  Erman  sent  canned  guavas,  apricots,  und 
nectarines  to  Daisy's  mother,  and  seeds  and 
cuttings  of  her  choicest  plants,  for  both  ladies 
were  enthusiastic  llower  lovers.  Mr.  Erman 
sent  boxes  of  his  best  oranges  and  lemons,  and 
a  tiny  orange  tree  bearing  seven  handsome 
oranges,  and  a  profusion  of  fragrant  flowers 
and  buds. 

When  this  tree  was  safely  bestowed  in  its 
box  Mr.  Erman  said,  “There  Daisy,  this  is 
much  better  than  trying  to  take  orange  blos¬ 
soms,  which  would  wilt  in  a  day.  If  this 
goes  through  safely  your  folks  can  see  just 
how  the  orange  trees  grow.  Only  you  must 
remember  aud  tell  them  that  this  little  “  tot  ” 
came  from  the  nursery,  and  my  orchard  trees 
are  slightly  larger.” 

As  far  as  possible  all  things  were  in  readi¬ 
ness  the  morning  before  Daisy  started,  and 
after  dinuer  Violet  said,  “  Come,  let’s  have 
one  more  good  ride  before  you  go  back  to 
civilization.”  For  Daisy  had  become  quite  an 
adept  in  riding,  and  was  ou  the  most  iutimate 
terms  with  Jim,  Bertram’s  bay  pony.  She 
learned  to  saddle  the  horse  and  fasten  the 
broad  cinaha  without  assistance,  and  enjoyed 
nothing  better  than  a  gallop  across  the  plains 
in  company  with  Violet  on  her  pretty  sorrel, 
Fly.  Many  a  race  they  had  together,  in 
which  Violet,  thanks  to  her  nimble  steed, 
usually  came  out  ahead;  for  Fly’s  name  did 
not  belie  her.  But  Daisy  was  well  satisfied 
with  Master  Jim.  “  Oh  Jimmy,”  she  said  as 
they  started,  “  I  wish  I  could  take  you  back 
with  me.  How  the  people  would  stare  to  see 
you  run  through  the  streets!  But  I  suppose  I 
would  have  to  go  on  a  demure  little  canter, 
how  lazy  you  would  getl  ” 

“No,  no,  you  mustn’t  think  of  taking  Jim 
away.  The  better  plan  is  to  come  back  to 
him.  Where  shall  we  go?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  care.  Anywhere  for  a  good 
long  ride,  so  that  we  go  through  the  canyon 
before  we  come  home.” 

So  they  galloped  along  the  roads  skirted  by 
gre3n  beauty  till  they  reached  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  orange  groves  ill  the  State.  The  winding 
road  leading  through  it  presented  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  one  they  had  left,  for  it  was 
too  early  for  much  new  growth  on  trees,  and 
the  foliage  was  dark  and  gloomy,  and  so 


dense  that  few  sunbeams  found  their  way 
through.  They  came  out  into  the  balmy 
March  sunshine  again  as  they  climbed  the 
hill  leading  to  San  Marino,  a  handsome  private 
residence  with  tasteful  grounds,  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley.  Daisy  had  eu  joyed  it  scores  of  times, 
but  they  stopped  the  horses,  and  she  turned  to 
drink  it  in  once  more.  Behind,  and  at  her 
left,  were  the  mountains,  many  of  them  snow- 
crowned.  Below,  the  dark  orange  groves, 
and  broad  vineyards  budding  into  delicate 
Spring  loveliness.  Beyond,  the  velvety  greeu 
plains  dotted  with  gay  colored  flowers.  Still 
farther  were  the  foot-hills,  clothed  with  the 
same  soft  verdure;  and  through  an  abrupt 
gap  one  could  see  the  Pacific  ocean. 

On  they  rode  past  a  tiny  lake  to  El  Molino, 
an  old  mill  built  by  the  padres  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before.  It  was  bought  by  a 
wealthy  lawyer,  and  converted  into  a  dwell¬ 
ing.  The  walls  of  the  first  story  were  six  feet 
thick,  and  the  upper  story  about  four  feet;  it 
took  a  workman  twenty  days  to  make  an 
opening  for  a  wdndow  in  the  solid  masonry. 
A  host  of  retainers  were  kept  on  the  place, 
and  free-hearted  hospitality  dispensed  in  ti  ue 
Southern  style.  But  a  year  or  so  after  the 
Ermans  moved  to  San  Gabriel  the  gentleman 
died,  and  El  Molino  was  sold.  Its  fountains 
had  been  destroyed,  its  vines  and  shrubbery 
neglected,  but  there,  half  hidden  by  stately 
trees,  stood  the  quaint  old  structure  likely  to 
endure  for  ages. 

Back  past  the  lake  they  galloped,  aud  turned 
into  Wilson’s  Canyon,  a  delightful  bit  of 
woodland,  with  immense  live-oaks  wreathed 
in  wild  grape-vines,  little  bubbling  springs, 
and  lovely  ferns. 

On  they  rode  till  they  reached  the  green 
plains  again.  No  lawn  can  surpass  the  brilli¬ 
ant  green  of  the  California  grass,  which  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  a  grass  at  all,  but  an 
herb  which  bears  a  tiny  pink  flower,  and 
belongs  to  the  geranium  family.  The 
Spaniards  call  it  aljilarilla,  and  the  children, 
filaree,  How  the  flowers  of  all  sizes  and  hues 
crowded  each  other  into  the  very  road- way! 
There  were  acres  and  acres  fairly  ablaze  with 
Eschscholtzias,  or  California  poppies,  of  the 
brightest  possible  orange,  which  could  be  seen 
for  miles. 

“Oh  you  beauties !’’ cried  Daisy.  “I  must 
have  some  1” 

“You  can  get  plenty  nearer  home,”  said 
Violet. 

“I  know.  But  I  want  them  now,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  as  she  slipped  down  from  her  horse,  and 
picking  some  pink  and  white  bells  pinned 
them  on  her  riding  habit.  Then  she  twisted 
some  blue  flowers  into  Jim’s  bridle,  saying, 
“  Yes  Jimmy,  you  dear  little  horse,  you  shall 
be  adorned  once  more  before  I  go!"  Then  she 
climbed  up  again.  Fortunately  Jim  was 
small,  but  Daisy  had  performed  this  feat 
man y  a  time.  They  rode  thi’ough  Pasadena 
that  she  might  say  “Adiosl"  to  some  young 
girl  friends,  and  so  homeward. 

That  night  Daisy  woke  from  a  sound  sleep 
to  find  the  w  indows  rattling,  the  pitcher  clat¬ 
tering  in  the  bowl,  and  a  strange  sidewise 
movement  of  the  house.  “Violet,  are  you 
awake?”  she  cried.  “What  is  the  matter?’’ 

“It’s  an  earthquake.  Don’t  be  afraid;  it 
will  only  last  half  a  minute.”  Another  and 
another  shock,  then  all  was  quiet.  “There, 
it’s  all  over.” 

"Oh!”  sighed  Daisy,  “  I  felt  as  if  some  one 
was  shaking  me  in  a  big  sieve!” 

"Well,  they  are  not  half  a8  bad  as  thunder 
storms.  Do  you  suppose  all  these  old  Mexi¬ 
can  buildings  would  have  lasted  so  long  if  our 
earthquakes  were  very  destructive?” 

There  were  a  number  of  “  last  things”  to  be 
attended  to  the  next  morning,  and  the  mo¬ 
ments  flew  until  it  was  time  to  goto  the  train. 
“Dear  me!”  mourned  Daisy  as  she  got  into 
the  carriage,  "  in  less  than  a  week  I  shall  be 
in  land  of  ice  and  snow.  Of  course  1  want  to 
see  all  the  folks,  but  I  don’t  relish  the  idea  of 
freezing  my  toes!” 

“  I’m  afraid  our  climate  has  impaired  your 
future  usefulness,”  laughed  Mr.  Erman.  “  Y ou 
look  hearty  enough  to  go  to  the  North  pole. 
Not  much  like  the  pale  faced  little  girl  that 
came  here  a  year  ago.  I  don’t  believe  your 
mother  will  own  you.  ” 

The  short  drive  was  not  a  very  cheerful  one. 
Daisy  gazed  wistfully  at  everything  they  pass¬ 
ed — even  the  adobe,  huts  with  the  Mexican 
children  playing  about  them.  Violet  was 
very  quiet,  and  her  face  was  deluged  with 
tears. 

“  Oh  you  darling!  ”  she  i  egau  as  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  station,  “  1  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  shall  m:ss  you.”  I - 

“Here  comes  the  train,  and  it  won’t  stop 
but  a  minute,”  interrupted  Mr.  Erman.  “  Bo 
be  all  ready  to  step  on,  Daisy.” 

Tnere  was  no  time  for  prolonged  good-byes, 
but  the  girls  bugged  each  other  convulsively, 
and  then  Mr.  Erman  hurried  Daisy  into  u  car 
and  gave  her  in  charge  of  a  friend.  Violet 
went  home  inconsolable;  but  after  awhile  she 
dried  her  tears  and  came  sorrowfully  into  the 
dining-room,  her  mother  told  her  a  secret: 
and  as  she  planned  to  tell  Daisy  in  her  first 
letter,  and  thought  how  delighted  she  would 
be  to  hear  it,  her  face  gradually  shortened, 
and  in  sixteen  minutes  by  the  clock,  actually 
wore  a  smile  I 


fmpUwftttu  and  pacfoiimy. 


,  Rv.  I'AIK.NTKU  .-  -  IF  V 
<{[/'*  Nov.  9,  18H0; 

'y*  Airins.  1881;  uJyTt 

May  ,U,  1881;  jiS  , 

May  17,  1881  atul  March  i»l  (Jf , 

This  Implement  Is  Interchangeable 
(at  the  will  of  the  operator),  either  as  a  digging 
Cultivator,  Harrow  or  smoothing  Harrow.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth  produced  hr  the  slow  walking  of  a 
team,  is  of  vibratory,  uLo  a  gyratory  motion,  mak¬ 
ing  it.  the  most  BirPHCTWAUttNiiJtY  of  grass,  thistles  or 
weeds,  at  the  same  time  a  rERVKCT  Agitator  anil  pul¬ 
veriser  of  the  soil,  ever  produced.  The  tooth  being  a 
compound  acting  spring,  u  new  departure,  and  1'tiTly 
covered  hy  patents,  when  In  use,  It  only  re.nulres  a 
farmer  from  l  to  5  minutes  to  concede  Its  merits  over 
any  other  lo  the  market,  and  Is  also  convinced  he 
cannot  atford  to  be  deprived  of  Its  use. 

For  circulars  and  particulars,  address 


NELLIS,  McIXTYRE  &  C0„  Pit  tsburg  Pa 


Also,  manufacturers  of  Nellis'  Original  Harpoon 
Horse  Hay  Fork,  Grapples,  Wood  Wheel  Steel  Frame 
Pulleys,  Ornamental  Fencings,  Railings,  Crestlngs, 
Cast  Tool  Steel  Castings,  Agricultural  Steels,  Post 
Augers,  Ac.,  &o. 

fjgt'Nellls’  Electric  Spring  Agitators  Is  also  ma^  e 
Into  a  One-Horse  7  Tooth  Corn  Cultivator. 


Honor’s  Hand  Corn,  Bean  and  Beet  Planter  work 
to  perfection.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Illustrated 
circular.  A.  noAG,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.  For  N.  Y.,  Pa.  aud 
Canada  to  S.  Gordon  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.  N.  Y. 


Feed,  your  Stools 
WITH  THB 

Waste  on  Your  .Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Limited 
Philadelphia  Pa. 


SIOOO  REWARD 


for  tin  y  machine  hullinga*  much  elaceitecd  hi  l  day  as  the 

VICTOR ^Hujiers,  ljavmg 


Double  Ilullcr  Clover, 
Machine  i 


150 

Bushels 
in 

ONE 
\  DAY. 

the  demand  could 
not  be  supplied. 

Circular  confirming  Hi  is  mailed  free.  Bend  for  It, 

NEWARK  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Owner*  of  Patent*  suit  Uni  ouly  Manufacturers  in  tbo  world. 


Agents  wanted.  $5  a  Day  made 
selling  one  NEW  HOUSEHOLD 
AItTK’LEHninJ  FAMILY  SCALE. 

VVviKlmip  to vi  lbs.  Sells  at$|.5Q. 
boukM'i  ic  Scale  Co.,  Cmcinuatr.  S 


AMBER  CANE  MANUAL. 

Sent  free  by 

GEO.  L.  SQUIER  &  BRO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 


It  Is  what  every  boy  wants,  and 
what  every  man  ought  to  have, 
Send  3-eent  stamp  Tor  catalogue 
and  price-list  to 


595  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York  Riding  School  S4tli  St.  near  4tb  Avenue. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS, 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING 
AWAY  IN  BARNS. 


Save  labor  & 
money. 

Are  Simple, 
durable  and 
cost  but  little. 

No  trouble  In 
getting  over 
high  beams  or 
to  the  end  of 
deep  bays. 

Hundreds  are 
now  In  use.  | 


Anti  friction  Hay  Carrier.  Grapple  Fork. 

Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  nooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circa  lar  and  designs  for  tracking  barns  to 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  A  P UNI P  CO  , 
Batavia.  Kane  C!o,,  Ill. 


f\SKS  hWUMKTYC. 
auto  VuKKRs"** 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  of  a  IIOE 

All  the  grouud  a  person  can  walk  over  in  a  day. 
THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE,  AND  THE  FASTEST 
HAND  PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Inducements  ou  Samples  this  season,  ijead 
for  circular. 

WALLACJfi  FISK  South  llyron, 

GKNESKK  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St..  Agts.  for  N. 
Y.  City.  Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  R.  L,  Agents 
for  New  England, 


Umptemftttjs  and  Padtinny* 

J.  B.  CROWELL  &  CO. 

CreencastSe,  Pa. 

2f)lh  HEsas  Year. 


GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER  DRILLS. 

Complete  Force  Feed,  Rubber  Springs,  AUTOMATIC 
CU  r  OFF,  saving  FERTILIZERS.  Agents  wanted  In 
territory  not  occupied. 

t3f~  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

X8  82. 


IawnMower^P  "S’v 

Tu-t;  /.  »-/;  six  it  s  pun  //.  /.vp  VSJB. 

IlYlflihif  front  21  to  51  I’li'iuO, 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  St.,  PHIladelphla,  Pa. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  COT 

AWARDED 

GOLD  MEDAL 


BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Sieam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  in  1881. 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Faw  Mills,  Gang  Edgcrs.  Lath  Machines,  Hub 
vid  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul¬ 
leys,  Couplings,  Gearing,  Uriatand  Flour  Mills 
Semi  fur  Special  Circular  of  our  No.  1  P.'--“->tlon 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Illustrated  Circular t)  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO„ 

John  <£-  Wafer  fits.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FT  IKK.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  I’rofits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

_  AMERICAN  JIIAM  i  ’G  CO., 

American  Fruit  Ihur.  VVoyilCSbOTOj 


THRESHERS 


The  Jici't  in  Hit 
Chr.nycvt.  1  Uns* 
i  ruted  pricelist 


frea.  THE  AULT  MAN  <L  TAYLOKCO..  Ala,naii«ld.O. 


Dairy  'Utniml*. 


PATENT  OH  ANNUL  CAN  CttEAMEKY. 

E  Deep  set  ting  perfected,  Will  get  all  the 
cream  without  Ice.  Includes  a  perfect  re¬ 
frigerator  box.  Cans  are  sold  without 
boxes,  and  furnished  with  glass  gauges 
when  requested.  Special  attention  given 
to  fitting  out  largo  creameries.  One  cream¬ 
ery  at  wholesale,  whero  I  have  no  agents. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

'V.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Ninas. 


^  REID’S 

^CREAMERY 

=^Tf  SIMPLEST  S  BEST. 

-"■''T  Agents  Wanted 


BUTTER  WORKER 


Most  Effective  and  Convenient 

Also  power  Workers , 

Cap ’city 1 0,000  lbs. per  DAY 
Butler  Printers,  Shipping, 
Boxu6|  utc.  jS 'evil  for  ri rcutur. 

A.  H.  REID, 

20  S.  16th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


GREATLY  IMPROVED.  In 
dally  use  In  over  15,W«I  dai- 
I  ics  and  factories.  The  Pi- 
onkiuis end  the  standard. 
They  have  ho  c<|unl  Hade 
'a  tour  style*,  b-u  sizes  each 
Skims  automatically.  with 
or  without  rinsing  me  cans. 
Four  gold  medals  and  6  sli¬ 
ver  medals  Tor  superiority. 
Also  Davis  X wing  Churns, 
Butter  Workers,  Printers, 
&c.  Send  postal  for  circu¬ 
lars  giving  facts,  figures 

_  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FauMJiIACHIN'E  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


r  i“oVtI4,,cW4 

L  tltVAlW 


PERSONALS. 

Only  eight  farmers  have  ever  been  elected 
to  Congress  in  Maine. 

It  is  reported  that  William  M.  Evarts  is 
■writing  his  autobiography. 

The  health  of  Tonrgutineir,  the  great  Rus- 

an  novelist,  is  causing-  some  anxiety  to  his 
riends. 

Krupp,  the  German  gun  maker,  has  en¬ 
gaged  8,000  more  workmen.  The  whole  force 
now  exceeds  13,000  men. 

This  is  Walt  Whitman’s  estimate  of  Emer¬ 
son:  "A  just  man,  poised  on  himself,  all  lov¬ 
ing,  all  consoling,  and  sane  and  clear  as  the 
sun .” 

Stephen  Jenner,  grandnephew  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  vaccination,  and  himself  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  some  of  his  early  experiments,  is 
living  at  the  age  of  85  in  great  poverty  at 
Heathfie  d,  England. 

Gen.  Abe  Burford,  recently  converted  to 
Christianity,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  horse  breeders  and  racers.  He  recently 
announced  that  he  had  sold  all  his  fast  horses, 
though  he  did  not  believe  that  continuing  to 
own  and  drive  them  would  be  inconsistent 
with  a  Christian  life. 

There  are  a  number  of  coincidences  in  the 
life  of  Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain.  This 
year,  1S82,  is  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  20?th 
cycle  of  nineteen  years,  Queen  Victoria  was 
born  in  1819,  and  adding  the  digits  of  that 
year  the  total  is  nineteen.  In  her  19th  year 
she  ascended  the  throne;  the  digits  of  that 
year,  1837,  added  together,  make  nineteen. 
This  year,  1882,  the  total  sum  of  the  figures  is 
also  nineteen.  This  will  do  for  nineteen.  There 
is  another  series  of  nines,  however,  The  Queen 
had  nine  children.  This  year  she  will  have 
reigned  45  years,  and  the  sum  of  4  and  5  is 
nine.  This  year  she  will  be  f’>8  years  old, 
and  again  6  and  3  make  nine.  This  year  the 
Queen  will  have  lived  21  years  a  virgin,  21 
years  a  wife  and  21  years  a  widow,  and  the 
sum  of  these  digits  is  nine. 

- - 

***  “Little  thanks  are  due  to  him  who  only 
gives  away  what  is  of  no  use  to  himself.”  The 
thanks  of  invalids  the  world  over  are  being 
showered  on  the  inventor  of  Kidney-Wort, 
for  it  is  giving  health  to  all.  Kidney-wort 
juoves  the  bowels  regularly,  cleansesthe  blood 
and  radically  cures  kidney  disease,  gravel, 
piles,  bilious  headache  and  pains  which  are 
caused  by  disordered  liver  and  kidneys.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  been  cured — why  should  you  not 
try  it. — Ada. 


Terms  for  1882. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

Prance . .  3.04  (16  «  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.03(20*^  fr. 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 
THE  R URAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50  “ 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  S  per  et.:  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
13  Ins.,  15  per  et,:  SB  ins.,  2d  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
tW~  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


SWEET  P0T1T0  PUNTS. 

.$2.00  Per  1,000! 

$15.00  Per  10,000. 

ALSO 

cviin\<*i:  plants 

AT  SAME  PRICKS. 

Good  plants  from  good  seed,  on  good  soil. 

Send  for  special  Plant,  circular. 

W.  AT  LEE  15UKPEE  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Drawer  68. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A 111  her  Cone  Seed. 

Southwestern  grown.  Weighs  fifi  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
With  full  Instructions  for  making  syrup.  Price  $1.50 
f  r  «0  lbs.  Dess  amount  Me.  pr.  lb. 

C.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Coming,  N.  Y. 


4. 7  7  7  a  Y<  ttr  atl<1  spouses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
V  '  *  *  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 


rA  HANDSOME  CHKO-MOCAKIIS,  New*  Artistic 
■^1 on.In  e»iMO  JOo„  Acknowledged  best  sold. 
Album  of  Samples  26c.  1«\W*  A  iimIIii,  Fair  Haven  Conn. 

5f 

|  Cards.  Feather  ft  Hand  Series  fte,,  fancy  ease  10c. 

1  Samples  He..  Umpire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham,  CL 

$0' 

|j  a  week  In  yourown  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
ufree.  Address  Hal lott  ft  Co..  Portland,  Maine. 

Q|‘)n  PER  WEEK  can  he  made  In  any  locality. 
CnO»  ’  Something  entirely  new  for  agent*.  §;>  out  ft; 
free.  G.  W.  INGRAHAM  ft  CO..  Boston,  Jlass. 

AG 

1 1,1'KTmfl  Can  now  KrU8P  a  fortune.  Outfit 
r  H  N  X  worth  *10  hoe.  RIDEOUT  ft  CO., 

1  lull  ID  10  Barclay  SL,  New  York. 

l&iswUaneotMf. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford'a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  phyaicinns. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  ii-Linn:  .'’’cw- 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Coek  Rook 
sent.  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


i,  etc. 


SEEDS! 


FARMERS 

GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


It  pays  toliave  good  tools  and  seeds. 
It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  house. 
It  will  pay  you  to  scud  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


IMPLEMENTS 

Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower,  I  .....  , 

Cahoon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower,  I  WE  ARE  THE 

m  .ui. _ »  .  ...  i*l  Ll/kT  T? 


Matthews’  Seed  Drill-,  and  I  SOLE 
other  first-class  goods.  I  WESTERN 
Krrri/ihiruf  for  the  Lawn,  Gar- 1  AfiENTs 
deu.  Greenhouse  or  Nursery.  I 

We  WARRANT  everything  ns  represented. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  Wholesale  and  Betail.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Kl  WARD  1  foi 
C&W*  pi  Q  W1WTV3  any  1-nse  of  Blind 

m  *1  PS  IPtI  ra'"im"-*  itching, 

wBr  aM/WW l  or  Pro. 

tr mu. nu-il, KS  that  licit BCN  I’ll.K  RIOMflU  Y 
fails  toutin'.  Prepared  by  J.p. MILLER,  M.D.,  yl5  Arch 
Sr.  Phn.v.  Pa.  A'.m  i/muint irhhovi  his  ■  i'/nature.  Send 
lor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  1 . 


Berry  baskets.  -  best,  cheapest.  Free 

circular.  N.  D.  PATTERSON,  BulTulo,  X.  Y. 

American  Magnum  Bonum, 

Beauty  of  LIoTn-on, 

And  other  Seed  Potatoes.  The  above  named  per 
bushel.  S2.00 ;  per  barrel.  $i  s).  Address 

TUISCO  GREINER,  Seedsman,  NAPLES,  N.  Y. 

<T mi©  IBudclinp^. 

I  am  prepared  to  bud  special  varieties  of  Peaches, 
Apricots.  Nectarines  anu  Plums  In  lots  of  j.000  to 
51{I,000  Trees  to  be  delivered  In  Kali  of  1HS2  or  spring 
of  1883.  Would  like  orders  In  by  Juno  1.  Stop  Juue 
budding  b.v  June  15th.  I  ajn  then  ready  to  execute 
lar.e  orders  111  Fall  budding  for  parties' wanting  spe¬ 
cial  varieties  for  any  location. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogues  gratis 
GREAT  NORTHERN'  AND  SOUTHERN  NT  USURIES. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

PEICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER  S 


New  ( 


SUNRISE. 


CONQUEROR, 


$100  PREMIUM 

for  the  largest  and  earliest  yields.  Send  for  Deserip. 
tive  Circulars.  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogues  free. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

.  80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 


THE  WESTER1N 


skin  cure  l  Farm  MortgageCo. 


5  Is  Warranted  to  Cure  « 

2  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  g 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  £ 
g  ALL  ROUCH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS,  g 
£  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP, 
ci  SCROFULA  ULCER8,  PIMPLES  and  g 
°  TENDER  ITCH!  NCS  on  all  parte  of  the  < 
body.  It  makes  the  skin  white,  soft  and  smooth; 
removes  tan  aud  freckles,  and  is  the  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  tip,  two 
bottles  in  one  package,  consisting  of  both  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  class  druggists  have  it.  Price  $  1 .  per  package. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO  -  MORROW  ? 

POOL’S  SIGNAL  SERVICE  BAROMETER 

Or  STORM  GLASS  and  THERMOMETER  Combined, 

WILL  TELL  YOU! 

{F%  It  will  detect  and  indicate 

_  correctly  any  change  in 

f  lie  weather  12  to  48  hours 

lISeMeSl 

j  fwjwt  ,  tmv igator*:.  I'nrnim 

!  i'.uj'i Pi  can  plan  their  work  »c- 

a»w»  ,  ■  "■III  Curding  to  it  .  predict  ions. 

I  |  Savwi  f/i  times  itn  cost  In 

J  1  a  single  -.o.v.r.n.  Him  an 

fipwi  accurate tlicnuc.ranterat- 

IIl  *  tached,  which  alone  Is 

ncrs  '»-{  <2  *  1 1  worth  the  price  of  the 

maJ  -J  ™  r~T;  I  combination.  This  neat 

i  M  5  'I  I1'  I  J  I  WEATEEr.  INDICATOR 

,05  )||  S  :JJ|  i||  is  endorsed  by  Uie  most 

b»|  5_*'  |  jjjM  ;  I  eminent  Physicians,  Pro. 

Li  ."i'll,  fesrurs.a  nil  Scientific  Hum 

1  I  '  ,l|  1 1  of  the*  day  to  he  the 

•»f  55}  I  i  i'  l  J  BEET  IH  TEE  WOULD  ! 

1 1  1 4  j  The  Therlinunclor  and 

I1  40-1  >2  V  7  I  I  Barometer  j,ut.  jT1  a 

jj  rn.Jfe  V.-a1  |  nicely  finished  walnut 

;  'T  p  k .  '81  |  frame,  with  silver-plated 

70h  |  '  r,r?a  |  trininiings.otc., , linking  it 

iol  jl  *  _.  s|  i  [  nbeiiutlml  a*  well  as  tue- 

2  A1  I  |  ful  ornament.  We  will 

3  J1  ftsS*  |  send  you  t»  sample  one, 

■0U  III  i  I  delire  ted  /rtf,  to  your 

2(v3  |  place  good  order, 

3  fi&ISr-rv!  i  receipt  ot  SI,  or  six  for 

”3  til  f*V:':i  |!i  S4.  Agi-nta  alotriaUtig 

,«o3  1LJL-. II  from  #a  to  IFhl  daily  seli- 

k  M|3|l*;l«  If  lug  them. .  I  'rial  'fill  /■.,?!- 

>  L  {I  ii*  vinr.r  r/»u.  Older  at  once. 

(J4)  {'  It  Svllh  AT  Sit:  I  IT! 

*1  •  -TSji  i  Just  the  thing  to  sell  to 

:,i  min : _ .■  ■  ■  fl  If1  v-  '  yyl|™'|  farmers,  merchants,  etc. 

.u3“ - "F-L  IfiTn  '  Invaluable  to  everybody. 

;  i$ra8$!|  f  JLSSggJss 

M  inoncr  nreferred.  A m-uta 
wanted  every «  here) 
Bond  for  Circular  and  torma.  Address  all  orders  to 
OS IV Ml.' O  Til  lilt  JIO.H UTMK  WORKS, 
(Largest  ehtablishmont  of  the  kind  in  the  world), 
Oswrgo,  Oawego  County,  N.Y. 

Writ?  yea.*  /V»,p  nr'/  Stiitir  h/  rir.ly.imif  r^mit  hy 

montv-oriisr.  Urntl  on  v.ic  J-L,  ;■  nr  rr  ;u/C)  -  let  Ur.  i.'nur  n.t. 

BKWAItE  OF  WOKTIII.KSS  IMITATIONS. 

None  genuine  without  our  Trade  Mark,  and  Signa¬ 
ture  of  J.  A.  POOL,  on  back  of  Instrument,  os  below : 

Every  Instrument  wnrrnnted  rvr/W.i  and  UtKohU. 
Size  of  Instrument  -  Lnist  h  ll'e  inches,  w  idtb  3l,  inches 
Ir  you  are  not  satisfied  on  receiving  the  instrument, 
return  it  at.  once  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Please  state  where  you  saw  our  advertisement. 


mmm 


$47 


A  M^VTIT  diiii  hoar*. M»i  yonr  county.  Mei 
or  ladies.  Pleasant  business.  Address 
P.  W.  ZJKGLliK  <sc  CO.,  Box  9^,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PICTORIAL 

FAMILY  BIBLE. 


containing  both  Vorsjo"sof  the  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Wemnke  No  Kxtua  Cii.vruk  for  tills  nddlllon  Other 
publishers  charge  $1.  k.n  k  PUotoukaph  ALBl  MS. 
eleoan r  nr-mss.  HiXDSoMKt.v  Bounin  Our  Bibles 
contain  2,(100  Pages.  2.500  lluytratious.  Exrita  Iniiuce- 

M PINTS  (iKVKUKI)  TO  IfNRKClKTTC  AliKSTS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

A.  .1.1101,  RAN  dfc  CO..  1222  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 


,  Philadelphia 


Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  =„&?. 


col  leges,  estates  and  private  individuals.  Coupon  Bom  Is. 
Interest  oml  principal  paid  on  day  of  maturity  at  tins 
TUird  ittttinnsl  Rank  ill  JVevv  York  City. 
Funds  promptly  placed.  J.argo  eMpcricncc.  No  losses. 
Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land.  X  o  delay-  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest.  Only  the  very  rholcest  loans  accepted. 
Full  information  given  to  those  seeking  Safe  mid 
profitable  invest  merits.  Send  lor  circular,  ref¬ 
erences  and  sample  documents. 

F.  M .  PERKINS.  Pres.  X. IT.  PERKINS.  Sec. 

J.T.  TV  AllNE,  Vice  Pres.  C.  W.  GILLETT,  Truaa. 
N.  F.  HART.  Auditor. 


BEIW SS2 

AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

the  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA. 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

LOW  PRIOES ;  LONGTIME:  REBATE  FOR  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information.adoress 

R,  M.  Newport,  Gen.Land  Agt. 

MRt  now  this  Paper.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

QHIITU  Don’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
0UU  I  II  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  fret. 

_ _ J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont.  Surry  Co..  Va. 


3,179  a  week.  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
*  **  ontfit  fren.  Addrena  Tme  ft  Co.  Angnata.  Me. 


\  0° 50 1’lutriLiit new CbrnmnCaiHln  10c,  14 

111  muke  c»0  Jut  rent*  Pluu-o  xpijcJ  t£flc  fOM ifeniS 

I  Al>.mn  of IVeinbim  IJ.l  &r-  lilank  <ii 

|>"whole»;«lv>  MIKllUfirci)  <  \KII  1VQKKS,  AorOilor<l,tonQ» 


mo  B^^'r'CAfiffirS'cV  fisfifiEB 

1WI1  l,lthogranhi'd',*****B  Printed  On  All ,HMMI 

n*-*rgp»  We  sendtl.is-thu  most  K|cgant  pack  ever 
ULi£7  published-free  to  every  one  sending  ic  cts. 
for  our  new  price  list,  ft  Illustrated  Premium  List. 
Agents  Large  8arnr>!e Book  100  samples  at  cents. 
Address.  STEVOS  J3P.0IDF.RS.  Aorihford,  Conn. 


4  1 1  Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
t  Postpaid.  G.  L  Rekd,  ft  c<x,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


day  at  home.  Samples  worth  35  free. 
■Jld  l.U.jli*  VAddress  Stinson  ft  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


3leur  ^ubtiratioaii. 


Sunday  School 

M  TJ  SIC. 

Dltson  ft  Co.  make  a  special  feature  of  Sunday 
School  Song  Books,  and  can  safely  commend  the 
three  new  ones  which  thev  publish  this  season.  Their 
compilers  are  practical  workers  in  the  Sunday 
School,  and  with  previous  publications  have  been 
extremely  successful.  The  new  books  are  : 

THE  BEACON  LIGHT. 

By  J.  H.  TENNEY  and  E.  A.  HOFFMAN. 

A  collection  of  new  hymns  aud  tunes  carefully  se 
lected  from  a  large  quantity  of  manuscripts,  of 
which  four  out  of  every  five  were  rejected,  only  the 
very  best  being  retained.  I  Vice  SO  cents. 

LIGHT  AND  LIFE. 

By  R.  M.  McIntosh. 

This  new  book  Is  quite  comprehensive,  providing  In 
a  small  space  ample  material  for  two  yenrs,  includ¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  new  hymns,  as  well  as  some 
older  ones  which  are  always  In  request.  IVics  35 
cents. 

BANNER  of  VICTORY 

Bv  A.  J.  ABBEY  and  M.  J.  MCNGER. 

This  Is  the  latest  of  the  three  new  books,  and  Is  sure 
to  meet  with  good  success,  It  contains  all  the  varie¬ 
ty  and  freshness  which  could  wi  ll  be  desired,  Inelud 
lug  many  beuutiriil  phees  especially  adapted  for 
prayer  aud  praise  meetings.  I  t  tee  35  cents. 

OUTER  lilTSON  &  CO..  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO.,  S48  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS!  AGENTS!  AGEATS! 

GEN.  DODGES*  bran*  new  book,  juxt  published*  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL  our  wild  Indians 

Btm  In  I  H  Art  BJ  %J9  H  ft-k i  3  sL_  flu1!  tj  V?  *  6* ai  ■  ■_  is  the  grandest  chance  ever  aiTercd  to  you.  Introduction  h 


BRINGS 


SEED  STORE 


#iT0  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 


,s  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
iTT'.  k  ***t  ^  >i  Good  V'egetablcs  be  obtaitied 

\  T> Tho  ch:u"‘ttl'1'  of  liAADliKTH  S  SEEDS 

kVVlrt  r»  O  CiLl/-^ been  siibstantiated  beyond  all  question . 

They  are  the  S'f.LN'DAKD  for  Quality.  Over 
1500  meres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  our  own 
founded  178‘b  x  cultivation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 

vackaaesjur  dmi»  us  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catnhnrne.  Address 

PAVffU  UANORetH  A  SDM8.A1  Sixth  Shroot.  Philadelphia. 


U  the  grandest  chance  ever  offered  to  vou.  Introduction  bv 
4,'EN.  NUKIUlA.N.  This  Suix-yti'y  Illustrated,  first  class  and 
Tin  Mine  work  outsells  all  others  1 »  to  l .  and  Is  the  tautest  seU 
linn  hook  ever  published.  Agent,  average  j  o  to  "20  orders  a  dag. 
Ct*  1  7 1 1*  thousand  in  press.  First  -class  Ud.MN  \(  A  \ T Ely. 
I-xclusive  Terntam  nu<l  Ultra  l  ertns  given.  Staid  'hr  cirrulart 
to  A-  1).  \l  OUTIitNCTON  A  (  ()..  ilortlor.l.  Conn. 


ElORiiut ! 


Klrviitins ! 


Entcrtaintaic  1 


inflPER  month  MANNINC’SCTOPI/  0001/ 

_  IUU  SeLLINCOj'  m  ILLUSTRATED  O  I  UUIV'DUlllV 

m  ■Rccktise  every  farmur  uccit  -  it.  It  tip*  Ulvxt  hh*1  mowt  •  .  rupliMe  worlt  »*v#*r  ihsuuiI  in  America  Ira.m :  of  II «>r**eh« 
tits  SJivcDy  etc.,  their  brcmls,  hreedimj,  lruininK,  causes  of  ilKscaso.  Myiuntmiix,  mu!  r^modlcs.  Over  1,000  rmircH,  400 
1 1 1  unt  ration*.  Highly  endorsed  by  suon  cm  Incut  authorities  as  the  Prusidcnt,  Vico  President,  nnd  Sceretery  ofrhiludcljjhia 
College  or  Vcterlniirv  Surgeons,  Hoii  J.  W.  Oadsob>  and  othr  m.  Kurmcr*.  their  >nns.  and  iitfcnta  ilesirln’R  jirofitoble  work 
should  Mend  at  once  Tbr  ftill  phrileulars  mir!  terms.  Addr«»«,-,  IICHU.VKII  UlvOS.,  <  !»•’-%<  mit.  r  h llntlvl ith lu 


Agents 

Are  making  _  _  _  _  _ _ 

Because  every  ffirincr  im  t!  -  it.  It  Ik  the  latext  and  most  omiplaus  wor K  ever  txsued  in  America  tn  :i.iti<o 
tits  Sht*t*p,  etc.,  their  bt  eeds.  breeding,  lruiuiiiK,  causes  Of  disease.  Mynrntnma,  and  nfXliedles.  Over  1,00 
1  IliiHtrutiiiiia,  Highly  endorsed  bv  such  eminent  auihorituv  :ls  the  Presidetit.Vicu  President  .and  Secretary 


Potato  lint; 
Poison. 


LONDON  PURPLE. 

TRADE  MARK. 


Potato  Bug 
Poison.  - 


iar  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  It,  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limited),  P.  O,  Box 
V80,  No.  W).  Waieb  Stbket,  New  Yobx,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 


**<*',.'  .1,4.  .  i  nicrinsiiinu  : 

IULIA  MCNAIR  WRIGHT’S 

I  New  Book  “  PRACTICAL  LIFE” 

,  A  haiidsorne  volume,  nverCUO  pp-  discussing  Iudi 
Vidual  qulture.  Etiquette,  llusiucss.  Love,  Marriage,  etc. 
Ut'V.Tlii'O.l  4,C  ny  ItTwl).  0*9  ^ays:  “/«//<  tptifr  <1cHyhf- 

ell  trull  its  udmirotlte  rieirg  ,.n,t  irhotisinne  miijyestiovtt.'  Jl 
ouqhf  (o  bt  i’ll  riirt’t f  h<kUAt\2* 

Tito  l  eiitra!  Kuprut.  St  Louin,  Mg.,  says:  “//  i*  a 
thorough! if  tjrmd  rn* rj  W'VH ijrui  honlcj' 

The  Interior,  Chicago, soye:  "/.•  strikes usa.i  the  solid. 

est  null  hf.it  Jritin  hr  r 

The  l'ilhknrg  t  lu  i-iijin  Advorutv* ears:  “//a/c*. 

tons  vertl  to  hr  ouijh1  ilMti  rnfore+tl  rn  houirhoh!  " 

Clear  type,  artistic  binding  niairtiilleeut  J»i f  page  col . 
oyil  plate* T  Pruvs  tow.  Term*  literal.  Sal.-n  rapid 
Agents  >V  an  i  ki>  !•  v  kkywiii  iu:.  Solid  for  oartien 
to  J.t  .  diet  l  Kl>\  A  C 1‘hUudclphlXPtt! 

Month  for 
W  TEACHERS 

biudeuts,  Men  and  Ladies,  In  a  light  business  at  home 
Send  for  Circular  to  P.  W,  ZIEGLER  ft  GCh, 

915  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


r'XLUL 


— TWu u#h 


HEADQUARTERS  FOll 

JERSEY  RED  SWINE  ! 

C  H  ESTER  WHITES, POLA  N  D  CH  IN  A, 
BERKSHIRE**  and  Small  Yorkshires. 


352 


MAY  2© 


j^mu0r0U5* 


The  People  bare  Proclaimed 

The  Clydesdale 

The  Kin°r  of  Draft  Horses 


POWELL  BROTHERS, 

SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA., 
IiRrccM  and  tlnest  collection  in  ihc  World 
of  (  lydi-Mdnlc  Stallion*  the  bout  breed  ol 
Omit  Morse*.  Also  ni)  Importation  of  the  choicest 
Prrrheron-JSorinmis  to  be  found.  Breeders  of 
Trot t|ll<J- Kred  ltuudsler>,  and  Importers  and 
Breeders  of  llnlMlein  nnrl  lie, on  Cattle.  Rare 
[ntiivitluitl  KxceXlvnee  and  Choicest  Pedigree  our 


■feeding  and  over -fattening.  Cata- 
responaenoe  solicited. 


loan  eg  Free.  Correspondence  solicited 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker 


WATERTOWN 


Platform  and  Three  Spring 

WAGONS  &  BUGGIES. 

EVERY  WAGON  IS  FULLY  WARRANTED. 
These  are  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  strongest 
wagons  of  their  kind  In  the  market.  Every  Farmer 
and  Dairyman  should  have  one.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 
WATERTOWN  SPRING  WAGON  CO., 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

WH0I.RSA1.1C  AOENCIES. 

Green  &  Llehtenbcrgcr,  IM  A  ‘46  North  Clinton  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  W.  Shatto,  Minneairolls,  Minn. 

Dalton  Bros.,  St,  IajuIm.  Mo. 

Trumbull,  Reynolds  >*  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Deere  &  Co..  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


In  use  over  a)  years  I manufactured  from  the  form¬ 
ula  used  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  V.  S.,  (editor 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Ohio  Farmer) 
Is  a  sure  cure  (or  all  diseases  of  the  hoof,  as  Quarter 
Cracks,  Hand  cracks,  Contractions.  Hoof-bound, 
Lamtnltis,  Scratches,  Thrush,  Brittle  Foot,  Ac.  Best 
of  testimonials  given  Price  $1.00  per  large  box. 
F  r  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Saddlers,  or  sent  by 
express,  charges  pre  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  None 
genuine  without  my  signature, 

O.  W.  JOIHSTROTST. 

1  64  SI.  Glair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Sena  For  Circular. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES.  I  MANURES 

pnEPABBU  RPjr.r'TAT.T.v  vmt  lllff  mM  m 


PREPARED  SPECIALLY  FOR 

CORN  FODDER,  CORN,  TOBACCO,  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  BUCKWHEAT, 
TURNIPS,  HUNGARIAN  GRASS.  MILLET,  Etc.,  By 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet.  Every  bag  plainly  branded  and  a  tag  attached, 
giving  full  analysis  and  direction  for  use,  etc. 

For  prices  for  single  bag,  see  Rural  New-Yorker,  page  804,  April  20th,  1882. 
APPLICATIONS  MAY  BE  MADE  TO  HOED  CROPS  AT 
ANY  HOEING  OR  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 


mMm 

H 
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8END  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

These  manures  arc  the  richest  fertilizers 
now  manufactured,  and  the  best  substitute  | 
for{  and  costing  i much  less  than  guano, 
which  is  now  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Unlike  guano,  they  nr'e  Hot  stimulants  and 
exhaustive ,  but  permanent  and  lasting, 
being  composed  of  bone,  potash,  etc,  You 
can  draw  at  one  load  enough  lor  3  to  5 
acres,  or  as  much  plant-food  as  is  contained 
in  20  loads  of  ordinary  straw  manure. 

1  Com,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  are  bringing  such 
I  »ood  prices  that  it  will  pay  to  use  the  Stock- 
ridge  extensively.  If  there  is  no  local 
agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 

0WKER  FERTILIZER  C 

BOSTON&NEW  YORK. 


Seth  Chapman’s  Son  &  Co 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GUANU 

170  FRONT  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


The  BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
POWER  CIDER  PRESS. 


WHITMAN’S  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

A  perfect  cutter  for  Hay, 

•*1 _ ^,|F  V  ^  Straw,  Stalks  and  Eusl- 

- 1  1  lage.  The  only  cutter  liav- 

—  VH  ing  reliable.  Safely  Wheel 

’  >  V %'■£) '  I  and  Anti  Brciikage  Device. 

Simple  and  durable.  Mfrs. 
InUr  of  Horse-Powers,  Corn 
7  1  l^Tf  Shellers,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 
v  jr-  ^  Send  for  circulars. 

_  -  U  Whitnaa  Agricultural  0#., 

7  sizes  Cal St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HOOF  * 


OINTMENT 


Fear  Not. 

All  kiduey  and  urinary  complaiuts,  espe¬ 
cially  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes  and  Liver 
troubles,  Hop  Bitters  will  surely  and  lastingly 
cure.  Cases  exactly  like  your  own  have  been 
cured  in  your  own  neighborhood,  and  you  can 
find  reliable  proof  at  home  of  what  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters  has  and  can  do. 


lilvcr,  Kidney  and  Bright’s  Disease. 

A  medicine  that  destroys  the  germ  or  cause 
of  Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes,  Kidney  and 
Liver  Complaints,  and  has  power  to  root  them 
out  of  the  system,  is  above  all  price.  Such 
a  medicine  is  Hop  Bitters,  and  positive  proof 
of  this  can  be  found  by  oue  trial,  or  by  asking 
your  neighbors,  who  have  been  cured  by  it. — 
Adv 


Some  Suggestive  Boating  Terms  Illustrated. 


—[London  Sporting  News.] 


SUPERIORITY  PROVED 

THE  SIMPLEST  X  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE  1 

* — LIGHT-  RUNNING — J 


NEW 


HOME 


Perfect  in  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N,  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 

55  Beakman  St.,  N.  Y. 

This  Cutter  Is  perfect  for  Green  Rye,  Clover,  Millet, 
Maize.  Easy  to  sharpen  :  free  from  break  down  ;  no 
danger  ;  no  dogging.  *50  to  *1T5. 

Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  $2;  (single,  $2,50.) 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  Ensilage  Congress,  30  cts. 
Smoothing  Harrows,  Corn  Planters,  Engines,  Horse 
Powers 


“  Mamie,”  said  he,  and  his  voice  was 
singularly  low,  “will  you  be  my  wife?  Will 
you  cling  to  me  as  the  tender  vine  clings  to 
the - ”  “Yes,  I’ll  catch  on,”  said  she, 

“  WurcH  had  you  rather  have  sonny,”  said 
a  fond  father,  coaching  up  his  oldest  for 
Christmas,  “  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  or 
Baxter’s  Saint’s  Rest?”  “  Gimme  a  sled  an’  a 
pair  o’  club  skates  and  I’ll  knock  the  stuffin 
outen  all  the  book-worms  111  the  block.  ’ 

Mabel  is  Sitting  at  the  Piano,  and  she  is 
Singing  a  Song  The  Song  Says  he  is  Waiting 
for  Her  in  tha  Gloaming.  Mable  appears  to 
be  Giving  herself  Dead  Away.  He  is  Not 
Waiting  for  her  in  the  Gloaming  at  11,  He 
has  just  Drawn  a  bobtail  Flush,  and  he  is 
Wondering  whether  he  had  Better  Pull  out  or 
Stand  in  on  a  Bluff.  Mabel  would  touch  a 
Responsive  Chord  in  his  Bosom  if  she  were  to 
Sing  take  Back  the  Hand  which  thou  GavesL 

The  other  night  when  Rickies  went  home  he 
found  his  wife  particularly  retrospective.  She 
talked  of  the  past  with  a  tear  and  looked  to 
the  future  with  a  sigh.  “Oh 'by  the  way,” 
said  Bickles,  as  he  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
pulling  off  his  boots,  "I  saw  a  gentleman  down 
town  to-day  who  would  give  one  thousand 
pounds  to  Bee  you.” — “  Who  was  he?  Does  be 
live  in  London?” — “  I  don’t  know  his  name,’’ 
— “  I’ll  warrant  that  it  was  Oliver  Gregg.” — 
“No”— “Then  he  must  be  George  Weather- 
ton.” — “  Guess  again.  I  might  kuow  bis  name 
if  I  were  to  hear  it.  ” — “  Ob !  I  do  wish  1  knew,” 
said  the  lady,  exhibiting  excitement.  “  Was 
it  Oscar  Peoples?” — “  Guess  agaiu  I  remem¬ 
ber  his  name  now.” — Harvey  Glenkins?” — 
“No;  his  name  was  Lucius  Wentwig.” — “I 
don’t  know  a  man  by  that  name.  Why  should 
he  give  one  thousand  pounds  to  see  me?” — 

*  ‘  Because  he  was  blind.” 
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GARDENER'S  COTTAGE  AT  LAMBTON 
CASTLE. 

There  are,  we  judge,  but  few  places  where 
more  thoughtful  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  employes  on 
large  estates  than  at  Lambton  Castle,  Durham, 
north  of  England.  In  that  country  there  has 
been  a  greater  improvement  in  the  habitations 
where  gardeners  and  their  assistants  are 
housed  than  in  America;  in  fact,  here  there 
are  few,  if  any,  as  neat  and  costly  houses  for 
those  who  care  for  the  estate,  as  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  which  we  re¬ 
engrave  from  the  London  Gardeners’  Chron¬ 
icle.  It  is  kuown  as  the  Gardener’s  Cottage 
at  Lambton  Castle.  We  present  it,  not  with 
plans  and  specifications,  though  the  house  is 
apparently  conveniently  arranged,  but  rather 
to  show  what  many  of  our  friends  here  might 
do  to  make  their  homes  more  pleasant  and 
their  surroundings  more  attractive. 


“  A  LITTLE  MORE  GRAFE.” 

MR.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL’S  REPLY  TO  MR. 

WOODWARD. 

1  am  surprised  that  friend  Woodward  is  so 
much  disturbed  at  my 
notice  of  the  Niagara 
Grape  when  it  has  af¬ 
forded  him  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  of 
"grinding  his  own 
hatchet  at  the  public 
expense,”  and  also  of 
appropriating  the  title 
of  “  Secretary,  ”  to 
which  he  so  seriously 
objects,  in  my  case.  To 
relieve  the  gentleman’s 
miud,  I  will -here  say. 

I  did  not  sign  my  name 
as  Secretary,  this  ad¬ 
dition  must  have  been 
made  by  the  editor; 
hence  all  Mr.  W's stric¬ 
tures  upon  that  point 
require  no  comment. 

[We  advised  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  that  we  were  not 
positive  that  Mr. 

Campbell  wrote  “  Sec¬ 
retary”  after  his  name. 

—Eds.] 

Mr.  W.  seems  to  for¬ 
get  that  it  is  the  Niaga¬ 
ra  Grape  and  not  the 
“  Secretary  ”  that  is 
under  discussion,  and 
he  strives  to  divert  at¬ 
tention  from  it  by  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  upon  me, 
and  because  1  cannot 
see  in  the  Niagara  tbe 
wonderful  excellence 
he  is  trying  to  impose 
upon  the  public  by 
“  praising  what  he  has 
to  sell  in  uustinted  mea¬ 
sure,”  he  is  quite  ready 
to  accuse  me  of  unfair¬ 
ness,  and  to  impute  to 
me  uuwi  rthy  motives. 

I  think  no  unpreju¬ 
diced  or  fair-minded  \  ( 

man  whose  judgment 

is  not  warped  by  self-interest,  could  find 
fault  with  my  notice  of  the  Niagara. 

And  upon  carefully  reading  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  article,  I  cannot  see  that  he  either 


denies,  or  successfully  controverts  any  state¬ 
ment  which  I  made.  Whatever  Mr.  Wood 
ward  may  insinuate,  I  have  no  wish  to  present 
either  the  Niagara  or  its  owners  in  any  other 
than  their  true  character.  And  if  I  am  not 
competent  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  grape 
after  having  seen  and  eaten  of  the  best  the 
company  could  select  for  exhibition  "five 
times,”  let  my  opinion,  as  an  individual,  pass 
for  just  what  it  is  worth.  If  there  is  a  better 
judge,  or  a  man  more  honest  and  fearless  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinion  of  fruits  than 
Chas.  Downing,  I  do  not  know  him ;  and  he 
says  of  the  quality  of  the  Niagara,  about,  the 
same  as  Concord.  The  editor  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
said  last  season  the  quality  was  not  better 
than  that  of  the  Concord.  [We  so  stated,  but 
subsequently  stated  that  we  thought  it  rather 
better.— Eds.]  I  believe  I  have  always  said, 
that  to  my  taste,  it  was  rather  better.  But 
for  all  this,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  grape  has  any  wonderful  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit  such  as  its  introducers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  public  believe.  And  their 
persistently  withholding  it  from  any  fair  and 
impartial  test  out  of  their  own  hands  and 
control,  is  tp  my  mind  sufficient  reason  for 
regarding  both  the  grape  and  its  owners  with 
suspicion.  That  there  ore  already  more  valu¬ 
able  and  better  grapes  in  market  unrestricted 
by  any  selfish  obstructions,  I  think  even  Mr. 
Woodward  cannot  deny.  He  knows  it  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality,  not  only  to  the.  Duchess, 
Prentiss,  Lady  Washington  and  Empire  Sta'e, 
but  also  to  some  of  the  older  and  more  com- 


Eds.]  and,  except  that  the  latter  is  rather 
more  foxy,  scarcely  better  in  quality. 

Mr.  Woodward  says  I  intimate  that  the 
Niagara  is  not  hardy.  Hardy  is  a  relative 
term;  but,  as  generally  understood,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is;  or  that  it  will  be  found  to  succeed 
in  general  cultivation  without  Winter  pro¬ 
tection.  If  many  of  the  vines  were  badly 
winter  killed  at  Lock  port  during  the  Winter 
of  1881-2,  it  will  not  stand  the  severer  tests  it 
must  undergo  in  less  favorable  localities. 
From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  I 
judge  that  it  will  be  found  about  equal  to  tbe 
old  Isabella,  in  habit  of  growth,  hardiness,  and 
productiveness.  Mr.  Woodward  seems  to 
think  it  unreasonable  that  I  would  not  pay 
$1.50  apiece  for  the  privilege  of  growing 
Niagara  vines  for  the  benefit  of  his  company, 
giving  them  half  the  fruit,  and  the  use  of  tbe 
cuttings  fora  long  term  of  years,  and  binding 
myself  not  to  propagate,  sell,  or  give  away 
any  wood,  or  vines.  To  show  that  I  am  not 
singular  in  my  opiuions,  1  will  quote  from  Mr. 
H.  J.  Edgell,  of  Michigan,  who  said  in  a  paper 
before  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural 
Society :  "  the  Niagara  is  supposed  to  embody 
all  the  qualities  necessary  to  commend  it  to 
public  favor,  but  plants  cannot  be  bought, 
and  are  obtainable  only  upon  such  terms  as 
no  sane  man  can  accept At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  in 
Boston,  where  Mr.  Woodward  was  "grinding 
his  hatchet,”  by  extolling  the  Niagara,  I  heard 
it  denounced  as  an  insult  to  the  Society,  while 
the  company  held  the  position  it  had  assumed 
toward  the  public  with  this  grape.  And  it 


GARDENER’S  COTTAGE  IN  ENGLAND.— After  the  Agricultural  Gazette.— Fig.  152. 


mon  varieties.  It  is  inferior  in  size,  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  health  and  hardiness,  to  the  Poekling- 
ton;  [In  size,  yes,  but  not  in  health  and 
hardiness  as  it  seems  at  the  Rural  Grounds. — 


does  seem  to  me  the  "  Secretary  ”  must  have 
a  cast-iron  "cheek,”  to  impute  unworthy 
motives  to  others  when  every  act  and  word  of 
himself  and  his  company  in  reference  to  this 


grape  are  so  palpably  influenced  by  insatiate 
greed. 

Mr.  Woodward  is  pleased  to  bring  the  Lady 
Grape  and  my  connection  with  it  into  the 
discussion.  The  Lady  is  fairly  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  free  to  all  who  want  it,  and  it 
has  ever  been  since  its  first  introduction.  I 
have  never  said  anything  of  it  that  I  wish  to 
retract;  and  others  who  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  entirely  disinterested,  speak  far  more 
highly  of  it  than  I  have  ever  done.  That  it 
may  have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its 
planters  in  some  places,  is  no  more  than 
might  be  reasonably  expected :  but  It  is  just 
as  certain  that  it  has  more  than  met  expecta¬ 
tions  in  others.  I  think  Mr.  Woodward 
himself  has  been  disappointed  in  finding  the 
Lady  earlier,  healthier,  hardier,  and  better- 
flavored  than  his  Niagara,  though  it  is  not  ag 
strong  in  growth  or  as  long  a  keeper.  The 
Lady  has  only  been  recommended  as  an  early 
grape,  superior  to  others  of  its  season.  It  has 
a  thinner  skin  than  the  Niagara,  and  will  not 
be  as  good  a  shipper  for  long  distances.  But 
for  an  extra-early  grape,  for  home  use.  or 
near  market,  for  most  localities,  I  know  of  no 
other  grape  yet  introduced  that  is  both  as 
early,  and  as  good  I  must  also  correct  Mr. 
Woodward  in  his  statement  that  I  ever  said 
to  him,  or  any  one  else,  that  the  Niagara  had 
the  best  leaf  I  ever  saw.  I  have  seen  the  foli¬ 
age  as  well  as  the  grape,  and  while  I  cannot 
say  the  foliage  is  tho  best,  I  regard  it  as  good, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  should  class  it  as 
among  the  best. 

Mr.  Purdy  also  would  have  the  public  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  not  spoken 
fairly  of  the  "White 
Ann  Arbor.”  Mr.  E. 
H.  Scott,  who  intro¬ 
duced  this  grape  to  the 
American  Pomological 
Society  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  has  only  this  to  say 
of  it :  “  White  Ann 

Arbor.  The  specimens 
shown  have  been  picked 
about  two  weeks.  It 
has  the  fault  of  drop- 
ping  from  the  stem. 
The  quality  is  very  fair 
as  you  will  see.”  The 
fruit-committee  simply 
say  of  it  :  “  White 

grape,  too  acid." 
Delaware,  O. 

[We  have  liberally 
presented  both  Mr. 
Gampbeil’s  and  Mr. 
Woodward's  views  as 
to  the  Niagara  Grape, 
and  we  hope  that  no 
further  discussion  may 
be  deemed  necessary 
by  either  as  to  its  mer¬ 
its  or  demerits.  Vine¬ 
yards  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  in  many  different 
parts  of  this  country 
and  Canada,  and  we 
have  now  to  await  the 
verdict  of  time  which, 
iu  spite  of  individual 
predilections, will  place 
the  plain  facts  before 
the  people.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  do  think  that 
those  who  control  new 
plants  have  the  right 
to  introduce  them  just 
as  they  choose,  and  that 
the  right  of  the  public 
in  the  method  of  intro- 
[G  duction  is  confined  to 

its  undoubted  privilege 
e  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  proffered  terms. 
f  We  may  add  that  the  Niagara  has  thus  far 
f  proven  hardy  nd  extremely  vigorous  at  the 
s  Rural  Expe*  imental  Grounds. — Eds.] 


ivuv  it 


the  rural  mew-y©bker. 


"  SOUR  GRAPES  ”  AND  SOUR  CRIT¬ 
ICISM. 


E.  WILLIAMS. 


Meeting  some  friends  a  few  evenings  since, 
the  conversation  turned  on  grapes  and  the 
most  desirable  kinds,  when  this  question  was 
put  to  me: 

“What  is  the  matter  with  Campbell  of 
Ohio?”  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing.  “Do  you?”  I  said. 

“Why!  haven’t  you  seen  his  Phillipic 
against  the  Niagara?” 

“No!” 

“  You  don’t  read  the  Rural  then !  ” 

“Well,  yes!  I  do,  when  I  can  find  time;  but 
lately  I  have  been  too  busy  and  tired  to  read 
much  of  anything.” 

“  Well,”  said  he.  stepping  to  a  table  and 
taking  therefrom  a  copy  of  the  Rural  for 
March  18th,  “here  it  is,  I  will  read  it.” 
On  concluding  he  appealed  to  me  to  know 
what  I  thought  of  it.  I  replied,  as  to  the 
grape  1  thought  it  very  promising. 

“  Here,”  said  I,  “is  Mr.  Carby  who  went 
with  me  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  year  before  last 
expressly  to  see  the  Niagara,  and  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert  he  saw  enough  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  vines  were  hardy,  vigorous,  healthy, 
and  productive;  that  the  berries  and  clusters 
were  large  and  the  quality  if  not  the  very 
best,  fully  up  to  the  average — a  grape  he  will 
gladly  add  to  his  collection  as  soon  as  he  can 
obtain  it  (Carby  interrupting — ‘That’s  so!’), 
and  I  am  surprised  and  sorry  the  *  decent 
self  respect’  that  prevents  Mr.  Campbell  from 
wanting  a  vine  did  not  prevent  him  from 
writing  such  au  article.  Mr.  C.  is  an  exten¬ 
sive  propagator  of  vines;  that  is  his  business, 
hence  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  vino 
to  him  is  the  wood;  to  others  who  find 
pleasure  and  profit  in  growing  the  fruit  the 
wood  is  of  little  consequence 

Now  the  way  I  look  at  it  is  this:  the  vines 
belong  to  the  company  and  they  have  the  un¬ 
questionable  right  to  decide  on  the  terms  as  to 
how,  or  to  whom  they  will  dispose  of  them, 
just  as  I  have  the  right  to  my  goods  or  any 
man  has  to  his  daily  labor.  If  you  want  my 
goods  or  labor  and  don't  like  my  terms,  it  is 
your  privilege  to  decline  them ;  but  to  publith 
a  tirade  against  me  or  my  goods  or  my 
methods  of  disposing  of  them,  designed  to  in¬ 
jure  me  or  my  business,  merely  because  you 
have  failed  to  secure  them  on  your  terms, 
would  be  in  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least. 

Now  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  Mr. 
Campbell  has  wanted  to  get  a  vine  or  vines 
of  the  Niagara  (there  is  not  a  grape  grower 
of  importance — amateur  or  professional — in 
the  country,  but  would  like  a  vine  of  it  for 
trial,)  and  bis  own  admission  of  raising  seed¬ 
lings  from  it  is  evidence  of  that  fact,  and 
that  he  sees  merits  in  it,  that  he  hopes  to 
secure  or  improve  upon,  through  its  offspring. 
That  shows  whether  he  thinks  much  of  it 
or  not. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  company  in 
letting  the  vines  out  is  a  ‘new  departure,’ 
and  a  novel  one  in  the  dissemination  of  new 
fruits;  yet  it  is  not  without  merit;  it  shows 
they  have  faith  in  its  success  or  they  would 
not  take  such  risks  and  wait  for  their  money. 

It  secures  for  it  extensive  trial  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  and  in  a  variety  of  soils;  it 
gives  people  opportunity  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  character,  habits,  and  quality; 
and  if  the  latter  does  not  suit  a  discrimina¬ 
ting  public  or  the  vines  are  a  failure,  the  great 
purchasing  masses  will  let  them  alone,  and 
save  their  money.  The  talk  about  ‘selfish 
restrictions*  ‘suspicious  exclusions*  and 
‘supervisory  espionage  over  the  victims  who 
purchase  ’  is  nonsense.  I  was  at  first  disposed 
to  regard  the  terms  with  disfavor,  like  many 
others;  but  on  further  investigation  they  do 
not  seem  so  objectionable.  All  proper  con 
tracts  seem  to  be  more  rigid  and  full  of  stip¬ 
ulations  than  necessary  for  some  people,  and 
hardly  enough  so  for  others.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  some  people  to  live  up  to  a  contract, 
while  with  others  it  is  no  trouble  at  all.  Mr. 

C.  cannot  understand  what  there  is  in  a  grape 
of  this  character  to  get  unduly  excited  over.” 

“  Sour  grapes  /”  ejaculated  Mr.  Todd,  who 
had  been  a  quiet  listener.  “He  seems  lo  be  the 
only  excited  individual;  the  whole  animus  and 
temper  of  the  article  show  it,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  the  truth  were  known,  the  chagrin 
and  splenetic  temper  exhibited  are  wholly  due 
to  his  not  being  able  to  iuduce  the  company 
to  let  him  have  some  vines  on  his  own  terms. 

If  the  company  have  any  fears  of  annihila 
tion  from  the  gentleman’s  exhibition,  and  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  4  decent  self-respect* 
for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  him,  my  word 
for  it,  a  present  of  a  vine  without  any  re¬ 
strictions  will  accomplish  the  object,  quiet  his 
troubled  spirit  and  make  him  serene  and 
happy.  You  will  notice  he  commends  every 
variety  he  has  for  sale,  and  the  motive  is  very 
apparent.” 

If  Mr.  Campbell,  or  any  one  else,  has  any 
facts  relating  to  the  lack  of  hardiness  of  the 
Niagara,  Rural  readers  will  be  more  ben¬ 


efited  by  learning  them  than  by  such  attacks 
on  the  grape  or  the  company’s  methods  of 
managing  it. 

The  belief  that  these  views  will  be  accepted 
by  the  generality  of  Rural  readers  as  fair  de¬ 
ductions  in  the  premises,  is  my  excuse  for 
offering  them. 

Montclair,  N.  J, 


RAYS. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  is  in  the  suburbs  of 
Boston,  and  near  Forest  Hill’s  Station.  It 
contains,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of  any  garden 
in  America,  and  many  choice  and  exceeding¬ 
ly  rare  sorts.  On  account  of  its  uncompleted 
arrangements,  the  Arboretum  proper  is  still 
unplanted  beyond  its  natural  wooded  growth. 
But  all  this  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  in 
nursery  condition,  from  the  germinating  seed¬ 
ling  to  specimens  10  feet  high.  There  are  ex¬ 
tensive  propagating  houses,  pits  and  nursery 
grounds  in  connection  with  it.  Mr.  Dawson, 
the  forester,  is  well  skilled,  and  an  enthusiast 
in  his  profession,  and  has  been  exceptionally 
successful  in  grafting,  seed-raising  and  pro¬ 
pagating  generally. 

*  * 

The  Lawson  Cypress  is  not  hardy  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  [It  is  not  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds. — 
Eds  ]  but  here  I  saw  two  varieties  growing 
side  by  side  in  a  cold-frame,  which  was  pro¬ 
tected  with  evergreen  branches  in  the  Winter, 
Tbe  variety  regarded  as  the  typical  form  was 
killed  back  considerably,  whereas  the  other 
variety  was  not  hurt  in  the  least.  This  last 
variety  Mr.  Dawson  calls  the  Hardy  Lawson’s 
Cypress;  he  secured  his  stock  from  cuttings 
taken  from  a  large  plant  on  Mr.  Dixwell’s 
place,  which  has  lived  there  unprotected  for 
years. 

*  * 

Mr.  Dawson  had  some  common  lilacs  in 
pots  and  newly  grafted  with  flower-bud  scions 
of  other  lilacs;  in  the  warm  cases  of  the 
propagating  house  the  buds  had  burst  into 
panicles  of  blossoms,  aud  in  this  way,  Mr.  D. 
tells  me,  he  can  have  lilac  blossoms  in  Winter 
whenever  he  wants  them. 

*  * 

There  is  a  large  shrub  called  Itea  Virgini- 
ca  that  grows  in  the  pine-barrens  from  New 
Jersey  southwards,  which  should  receive  more 
attention  from  those  interested  in  handsome 
flowering  shrubs.  It  is  quite  hardy  with  me, 
and  although  it  eventually  becomes  a  large 
shrub,  it  is  not  a  fast  grower.  But  the  small¬ 
est  plant— bits  not  more  than  12  inches  high — 
will  blossom  freely.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white  and  fragrant  and  arranged  thickly  iu 
racemes  not  unlike  those  of  a  Choke  Berry. 
As  a  decorative  plant  for  Winter  flowers,  the 
Itea  is  of  the  first  importance.  Here  it  is  in  a 
greenhouse,  a  little  upright  bush  some  two 
feet  high,  with  scores  of  its  fragraut  racemes, 
and  Mr.  D,  tells  me  it  is  easily  forced  and 
stays  in  bloom  for  weeks  together. 


Many  of  the  St.  John’s-Worts  are  highly 
ornamental  garden  plants.  Some  of  them  are 
low  herbs,  while  others  are  of  a  woody, 
bushy  nature;  even  the  wild,  weedy  ones  are 
pretty.  Of  recent  years  we  have  regarded  a 
Japanese  dwarf  shrubby  species  called  Patu- 
lum  (Hypericum  patulum)  as  the  best  of  the 
group;  and  a  beautiful  plant  it  is  when  full 
of  large  bright  goldea  blossoms.  In  my  low 
clay  ground  it  is  not  hardy,  but  iu  the  drier 
and  free  soils  of  tbe  Arnold  Arboretum  it  is 
hardy  in  so  far  that  it  is  cut  down  to  the 
ground  every  season  like  a  calliearpa,  but  its 
roots  are  safe,  and  it  sprouts  out  again  in 
Spring  and  blooms  well  in  Summer.  But  Mr. 
Dawson  tells  me  that  even  Patulum  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  Gfiden  St.  John’s- Wort 
(aureum)  from  Tennessee,  which  is  the  hardier 
of  the  two. 


They  were  transplanting  some  large  sized 
stock — trees  some  eight  to  nine  feet  high — from 
an  overcrowded  part  of  the  nursery  to  another 
nursery  block  where  they  should  have  more 
room.  The  trees  were  pruned  into  handsome, 
clean  standard  forms,  lifted  carefully  and  with 
as  many  fibrous  roots  as  possible,  the  roots  were 
covered  over  as  soon  as  the  trees  were  dug  up, 
to  await  their  turn  to  be  carted  to  their  new 
quartei-s,  and  when  being  carted  the  roots 
were  sprinkled  with  water  from  a  water  pot; 
in  fact,  care  was  taken  that  the  rootlets  should 
not  become  dry  at  any  time  during  the  trans¬ 
planting  process.  The  new  plot  of  ground 
having  been  well  and  deeply  prepared  and 
marked  off,  holes  were  made  for  the  several 
trees  as  they  were  about  to  be  planted,  and  in 
planting,  Instead  of  the  usual  packing  of  the 
soil  with  the  feet  about  the  roots,  or  watering 
the  soil  to  settle  it,  the  earth  was  firmly 
packed  with  a  rammer  as  if  so  many  fence 


posts  were  being  packed.  Now,  I  think  those 
trees  are  going  to  grow  well.  I  have  always 
found  that  never  allowing  the  rootlet*  to  get 
dry  before  planting,  and  packing  firmly  in 
planting,  are  most  essential  points  to  success. 
[That  is  just  what  we  have  found  and  often 
advocated.  —Eds.  ] 

*  * 

I  have  always  appreciated  the  value  of 
peat-muck  for  trees  and  shrubs,  and  here 
again  I  find  my  favorable  opinion  of  it  con¬ 
firmed.  There  was  a  swamp  in  the  hollow, 
with  high,  rolling  lands  and  trees  all  around; 
into  this  the  rains  had  washed  good 
humus  from  the  neighboring  lands,  tree 
leaves  had  settled  and  rank  vegetation  rotted 
there  year  after  year.  Some  two  or  three 
y?ars  ago,  a  pond  was  made  of  the  swamp, 
and  of  the  vast  amount  of  muck  dug  out  a 
pile  ’was  made  near-by.  From  time  to  time 
it  was  freely  used  upon  the  nursery  land  and 
where  specimen  trees  were  planted  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  soil  in  large  quantity,  and  it 
was  also  used  in  pots,  boxes  or  frames,  for  seed¬ 
lings  and  grafted  stock  in  all  stages.  The  soil 
in  the  nursery  i-,  good  naturally,  free  and 
easily  worked,  but  the  benefit  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  peat-muck  is  evident  in  the  sturdy 
vigor  and  health  of  the  stock,  the  exceptional 
amount  of  roots  it  makes  and  the  fondness 
with  which  the  rootlets  seek  the  peat. 

*  * 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Bladder- 
nut  shrub,  which  is  a  common  wild  bush,  and 
not  infrequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  has 
a  profusion  of  little  clusters  of  dull  white 
dowel’s,  followed  by  large  bladder- like  pods. 
But  there  is  a  Japanese  species  called  Bu- 
nialda  (Staphylea  Bumalda  is  the  botauical 
name)  that  is  a  new,  rare,  and  choice  garden 
shrub.  With  me  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  grows 
well  and  flowers  freely,  aud  its  flowers,  which 
are  also  borne  in  clusters,  are  of  the  purest 
white  color.  Mr.  Dawson  tells  me,  that  grown 
in  pots  aud  treated  as  lilacs  or  deutzias,  it 
can  be  forced  into  blossom  in  Winter  with  the 
greatest  ease. 


In  the  Arboretum  pond,  Mr.  Dawson  has 
succeeded  in  getting  a  good  clump  of  the 
Water  Chinquepin  established.  He  raised  the 
plants  from  seeds  sown  iu  pots  in  the  green¬ 
house  tank.  After  being  planted  in  the  pond 
the  Chinquepins  grew  very  well,  but  the 
musk  rats  made  food  of  and  nearly  eradicated 
them.  The  detached  pieces  of  root  stocks 
that  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water  Mr.  D. 
gathered,  tied  to  a  brick  and  sunk  again,  and, 
providing  he  can  keep  away  tbe  musk  rats,  he 
expects  to  have  lots  of  Chinquepius  yet. 

*  * 

Mr.  Dawson,  having  more  greenhouse  room 
than  his  arboretum  business  needs,  planted 
out  a  lot  of  cauliflowers,  on  a  side  bench,  as 
you  would  carnations  or  bouvardias;  they 
have  headed  well,  and  Mr.  D.  tells  me  they 
are  better  and  more  tender  than  out  door 
cauliflowers.  The  house  is  kept  cool.  As  a 
matter  of  profit,  however,  I  should  say  it 
would  not  pay. 


Striped  Bugs,  Squashes  and  Melons.— 
Seeing  several  inquiries  as  to  a  good  way  of 
keeping  the  first-named  curse  from  the  second 
and  third-named  blessings,  I  give  a  method 
which  I  have  found  very  successful.  I  dip 
the  wing  and  tail  feathers  of  poultry  in  a 
strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (I  use  crude) 
and  stick  the  feathers  iu  the  ground  near  the 
plants.  Some  of  my  neighbors  use  spirits  of 
turpentine  with  good  effect,  but  I  prefer  the 
acid.  Either  the  acid  or  the  turpentine 
will  kill  the  plant  it  touches.  r.  m. 

McMinnville,  Tenn. 


To  Kill  Cabbage  Worms. — Apply  air 
slaked  lime  to  the  heads  and  leaves  when  the 
dew  is  on,  or  wet  with  a  sprinkler.  This  will 
kill  one  brood,  but  the  moth  will  soon  lay 
eggs  for  another  brood  which  must  receive 
the  same  dose.  Follow  them  up  through  the 
season.  L.  K.  Tabor. 


periods.  Previously,  the  space  allotted  to 
each  animal  was  equivalent  to  from  700  to  900 
feet  of  air  per  head.  Similar  observations 
have  been  made,  with  similar  results,  in 
stables  occupied  by  cattle.  Curiously,  it  has 
been  found  in  regard  to  cows  that  too  much 
space  encourages  activity,  both  of  muscle  and 
nerves,  and  a  certain  restlessness,  so  that  the 
air  space  has  to  be  guaged  very  accurately  to 
the  narrowest  limit  of  healthfulness,  so  as  to 
induce  a  sort  of  drowsy  inaction  and  restful¬ 
ness,  which  are  necessary  to  the  highest  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


I  have  frequently,  in  these  notes,  enforced 
the  absolute  necessity  for  perfect  sanitary 
treatment  of  animals  for  their  security  from 
disease.  A  casein  point  is  given  in  a  work 
on  warming  and  ventilating  buildings,  by 
Arthur  Morin,  of  Paris,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  since  the  space  given  to  each  animal  in 
the  French  cavalry  barracks  has  been  en¬ 
larged  to  1,800  cubic  feet,  the  deaths  among 
the  horses  by  glanders  decreased  from  51  per 
1,000  in  ten  years  previously,  to  10  in  1,000  in 
the  10  years  afterwards,  and  from  94  deaths  in 
1,000  by  all  diseases  to  27  in  the  respective 


Glanders  is  a  blood  disease  produced  by 
infection  and  blood  poisoning.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  fatal  anthrax  fevers,  including 
the  so-cailed  hog-cholera,  in  its  peculiar  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  blood.  Now,  if  this  viru¬ 
lent  disorder  is  avoided  by  the  best  sanitary 
treatment  of  animals,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  hog-cholera  may  also  be  avoided  by 
similar  precautions.  As  a  rule,  hogs  are  kept 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  disease,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  obstinate  denials  of  this 
charge  by  some  persons.  Thousands  of  hogs 
are  lost  every  year  from  bunching  them  in 
the  pens,  or  under  the  close  shelters  provided 
for  them  under  cribs  and  barns;  where  they 
pile  themselves  iu  a  mass  and  crowd  together 
for  warmth  until  some  are  actually  smothered 
by  the  pressure.  Such  cases  are  frequent.  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  such  a  practice  is  conducive 
to  disease  from  jioisoning  of  the  blood  by  tbe 
foul  air  produced  by  such  over  crowding  ? 


The  Jersey  breeders  are  getting  up  such  a 
boom  as  some  years  ago  was  got  up  by  the 
Short  horn  men.  But  the  Jersey  men  have 
discovered  a  new  method  of  stimulating 
prices.  “  Hippodroming"  is  practiced  with 
all  its  wonderful  “combinations,”  its  surprises 
and  its  prizes  to  boot.  To  attract  notice,  of 
course,  is  the  business  of  cattle  salesmen,  and 
the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  is  fast  becoming  au  as¬ 
sociation  of  dealers  iu  cattle,  instead  of 
breeder?  and  keepers  of  stock  for  its  primary 
purposes.  As  a  curious  element  of  this  busi¬ 
ness,  it  might  be  noted  that  although  compe¬ 
tition  among  these  gentlemen  is  brisk  and 
sharp,  yetitisnow  stimulated  a  little  more  by 
a  sort  of  lottery  affair,  by  which  a  valuable 
premium  is  given  by  subscription  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cattle  Club  to  tbe  seller  who  gets 
the  highest  average  prices  at  th  noted  public 
sales.  A  “  piece  of  plate,”  or  a  purse  of  $235, 
is  subscribed  for  to  be  gi  ven  to  the  owner  of  the 
cattle  which  bring  the  highest  average  at  the 
Special  Combination  Sale  of  Jersey  Cattle, 
now  about  to  come  off  in  New  York.  [The 
sale  has  already  taken  place,  as  described  in 
our  last  issue.— Eds.]  The  buyer  heretofore 
has  had  the  chrorao.  It  is  a  new  thing  for  the 
seller  to  be  so  favored.  But  there  are  tricks 
and  devices  in  all  trades,  and  this  Jersey 
cattle  trade  is  certainly  forced  to  an  extreme 
limit  of  tension  which  is  not  likely  to  be  sus¬ 
tained,  By  and  by  we  shall  see  Jersey  cattle 
as  cheap  as  Short- horns  were  and  are  after 
they  had  their  day  and  their  boom;  that  is, 
so  far  as  sensational  selling  is  concerned.  No 
allusion  is  here  made  or  intended  in  regard  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  stock  itself,  which 
is  not  an  element  that  enters  into  the 
bination.” 


com- 


Happenino  to  look  over  some  back  volumes 
of  a  once  popular  agricultural  journal,  I  came 
across  an  article  headed  “  Cow  Jockeying,”  in 
which  this  very  business  which  I  refer  to,  then 
as  yet  not  fully  instituted,  was  very  properly 
described,  and  yet  tbe  writer  remarked,  “I 
think  the  cow  jockeys  can  give  the  horse 
jockeys  several  points,  and  beat  them  at 
that.”....*' They  would,  if  horse  buyers  were 
as  credulous  as  those  who  pay  big  prices  for 
milk  and  butter  cows,  especially  for  Jerseys.” 

. . . . “Men  of  the  most  eiastic consciences  have 
the  best  story  to  tell,  tbe  best  figures  to  show, 
and  get  the  highest  reputation  for  their  stock, 
fora  time,  in  somequarters."  Thesearenot  my 
words,  but  they  fit  my  case,  and  the  writer  of 
them  is  not  unknown  as  a  judge  of  what  he 
writes  about. 


It  may  he  said  all  this  hurts  nobody,  and 
if  it  pleases  the  parties  eugaged  in  it,  no  harm 
is  done.  But  it  is  far  otherwise;  it  does  hurt 
the  Jerseys  themselves,  and  it  is  a  public 
damage  and  injury.  It  gives  the  stock  a  fic¬ 
titious  value;  encourages  fraud;  stimulates 
vicious  breeding  and  keeps  Jersey  cattle  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  dairymen, 
among  whom  they  would  do  the  most  good 
and  fill  their  legitimate  places  as  butter  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  know  a  case  fn  which  a  farmer  was 
misled  by  these  excited  reports  and  sensations 
into  purchasing  a  herd  of  costly  Jersey  cows 
of  fashionable  blood  and  breeding,  and  from 
eight  cows  had  but  one  live  calf,  and  made  but 
10  pounds  of  butter  itur  week  from  all  of  them. 
And  yet  these  cows  were  from  herds  that  ap¬ 
peared  at  these  great  combination  circus  sales, 
and  had  the  most  noted  blood  in  their  veins. 


square,  no  more  being  mixed  at  once,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rapid  Betting  or  hardening  of  the 
cement.  This  is  then  rammed  thoroughly 
with  the  rammer  so  as  to  make  it  very  compact 
and  the  ramming  should  be  continued  until 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin,  soft,  liquid 
paste  of  cement.  While  this  is  being  done, 
another  batch  should  be  prepared  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  laid  and  rammed ;  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  floor  is  covered.  As  a  piece  is  finished 
it  is  smoothed  over  with  a  mason’s  float,  which 
is  a  long,  narrow  piece  of  smooth  board,  hav¬ 
ing  two  pins  for  haudles  fitted  into  it,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  157.  This  is  drawn  back  and 
forth  with  a  circular  motion  over  the  cement 
until  the  surface  is  level  and  smooth.  The 
gutter  is  covered  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
floor;  or  it  may  be  made  deeper  and  planked 
over  as  above-mentioned.  The  floor  should 
not  be  used  for  a  month,  and  would  be  much 


obtain  a  neat,  compact  specimen.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  produces  its  flowers  before 
the  leaves  appear. 


A  large  tree,  about  30  feet  in  bight,  of  the 
Chinese  White  Magnolia— Maguolia  conspicua 
— is  just  now  (May  3d.)  in  full  bloom,  and  is  a 
remarkably  attractive  object.  This  is  a 
Chinese  species  of  great  beauty,  the  large, 
puie  white,  fragrant  flowers  being  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion  before  the  leaves 
appear.  In  habit,  however,  it  is  of  slow, 
shrub-like  growth,  though  in  time  it  will 
attain  to  the  size  of  a  tree,  and  its  superb 
beauty  renders  it  well  worth  waiting  for.  Its 
bright,  glossy,  green  leaves  render  it  very 
desirable  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree,  as  it 
possesses  the  desirable  quality  of  being  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  all  insects,  and,  moreover,  it 
retains  its  foliage  until  late  in  the  season.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy.  My  plant  ripens  a  great 
quantity  of  seed  every  year,  but  I  have  uever 
tried  to  raise  any  plants  from  them. 


FLOORS  FOR  COW  STABLES, 


The  floor  of  a  cow  stable  should  be  hard, 
dry  and  non-absorbent.  It  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  be  convenient,  comfortable 
and  healthful  for  the  cow  and  convenient  for 
the  owner.  It  should  be  hard  or  it  would  not 
be  durable  or  dry;  it  should  be  dry  or  nou- 
absorbent  for  the  sake  of  comfort,  healthful¬ 
ness  and  for  cleanliness.  Har  Iness  is  secured 
by  choice  of  material.  An  earth  floor  may  be 
made  hard  and  excellent  in  every  way  and  at 
very  little  expense,  and  a  floor  on  tae  ground, 
if  it  can  be  kept  dry  and  well  drained,  is  the 
best  of  all  floors.  It  is  easily  kept  free  from 
vermin  which  are  a  nuisance  about  a  cow  sta¬ 
ble,  being  wasteful,  annoying  and  injurious 
by  bringing  lice  and  fleas  into  it.  It  is  cool 
in  the  Summer  and  warn  in  the  Winter, 
being  free  from  the  cold  drafts  which  are  apt 
to  pass  through  plank  floors  over  a  cellar. 

The  cheapest  earth  floor  is  one  made  on  the 
ground  and  covered  tb  ree  or  four  inches  thick 
by  a  concrete  of  beaten  clay,  coal  ashes  and 
gravel.  When  rightly  prepared,  this  floor  is 
very  hard  and  durable,  and  sheds  water  as 
well  as  a  cement  floor.  It  is  made  of  clay 
puddled  and  worked  up  until  it  is  quite  sticky, 
plastic  and  stiff  ;  this  is  spread  upon  the  earth 
properly  graded  and  prepared,  and  is  then 
covered  with  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  previously 
wetted  with  water  or  wet  from  exposure  to 
the  weather.  Tbis  is  beateu  down  by  means 
of  a  rammer,  Fig.  155.  Tbe  rammer  is  made 

I  of  a  round  or  square  piece  of  wood 
aboutjtbree-and  a  half  feet  long, broad 
at  the  base  and  hewed  down  on  tbe 
upper  part,  as  shown  iu  the  cut.  A 
stout  peg  is  driven  into  a  hole  bored 
8nd  another  half-way 


Working  the  butter  after  it  is  taken  from 
the  churn  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
dairy  operations.  The  process  is  required, 
first,  to  press  out  ail  the  buttermilk  remaining 
in  the  butler  or, if  tbis  has  been  washed  out  with 
water,  to  get  i  id  of  the  water  remaining ;  and, 
second,  to  thoroughly  incoiporale  the  suit  with 
the  butter.  But  in  this  necessary  process  it  is 
indispensable  that  tbe  texture  of  the  butter 
should  not  be  injured  and  ns  fibrous-granular 
or  waxy  character  changed  into  a  sticky, 
greasy  paste.  This,  however,  is  easily  done 
by  bad  working,  or  over-working,  while  on 
the  other  haud,  bad  working  may  leave  the 
butter  streaked,  patchy  and  spotted  because 
tbe  salt  has  not  been  evenly  distributed.  In 
working  butter  tbe  mechanical  operation 
should  consist  of  pressure  only.  Any  sliding, 
plastering  movement  of  the  ladle  or  working 
implement  upon  the  butter  is  to  be  strictly 
avoided.  Pressure  forces  the  granules  or 
small  masses  of  butter  into  very  close  con¬ 
tact,  flattens  them,  lengthens  them,  dovetails 
them  into  and  between  each  other  and  so  pro¬ 
duces  the  well  known  fibrous  text  ure  of  first- 
class  butter.  No  other  mechanical  operation 
will  produce  this  effect  and  no  other  will  so  well 
force  out  thesuperabuudant  moisture.  Isay  su¬ 
perabundant,  because  butter  will  not  be  of 
good  texture  and  quality  if  it  is  worked 
quite  dry  aDd  is  made  quite  devoid  of 
moisture.  Wneu  good  butter  is  cut  a 
few  minute  dew  drops  of  clear  liquid  should 
appear  oil  the  fresh  surface  and  this  greatly 
improves  the  butter. 

it  is  very  difficult  for  a  dairyman  work¬ 
ing  butter  by  baud  to  avoid  injuring  the 
texture  of  it  in  the  effort  to  get  the  salt 
evenly  incorporated  and  all  the  excess  of 
moisture  worked  out.  The  machine  work¬ 
ers  as  generally  fail  us  the  haud  workers, 
because  tney  are  not  so  made  that  an  in¬ 
experienced  person  cannot  go  wrong.  There 
is,  however,  one  exception  to  t  h  is  iu  a  machine 
in  wh.ch  a  child  even  could  not  make  a  mis¬ 
take  and  must  go  m  the  way  he  should  go. 
This  is  the  new  Blanchard  worker  w  hich  I  have 
beeurtceutiy  ex.perimeni.iug  w  ith.  Tnis  ma¬ 
chine  only  presses  the  butter  out  into  a  flat, 
thin  sheet,  by  an  ingenious  device  without 
rollers  or  ladles  or  anything  that  .  an  rub  or 
slide  on  it.  The  salt  being  then  sprinkled  on 
the  butter,  the  sheet  is  folded  or  doubled  up 
and  again  presaou  and  again  folded  and 
presseu;  at  every  folding  and  pressing  the  salt 
is  more  ami  more  evenly  distributed  nod  the 
granular  masses  of  butter  as  they  come  from 
the  churn  ore  pressed  into  fibers  lying  length 
wise  so  that  the  peculiar  texture  so  desired  in 
good  butter  is  produced  necessarily  and  can¬ 
not  be  avoided.  If  the  cream  whs  right 
when  it  went  into  the  churu  and  the  churn¬ 
ing  has  been  well  done,  then  no  one,  however 
inexperienced  in  working  butter  can  possibly 
avoid  working  it  right  with  this  worker, 
while  niue  out  of  ten  would  spoil  the  whole 
with  the  usual  bowl  and  ladle.  When  the 
butter  has  been  brought  to  an  even  texture 
and shadq  of  color,  Wita  out  patches  and  streaks 
in  any  part  of  it,  the  working  should  cease, 
although  there  may  be  yet  some  considerable 
moisture  iu  it. 

If  the  butter  has  been  well  washed  in 
clear,  cold  water  free  from  milk,  this 
moisture  will  be  clear  brine  and  should  be  re 
tsined  in  the  butter  to  preserve  a  good  fla¬ 
vor.  When  good  butter  has  been  well  worked 
the  last  tiling  to  do  well  is  to  pack  it  properly. 
The  lump  being  cut  into  model  ate-sized 
piece*,  is  to  be  pressed  down  into  the  pail 
closely  around  the  sides  so  that  no  air  spaces 
are  left,  for  if  these  spaces  remain  in  the  but¬ 
ter  the  surfaces  will  lose  both  color  and  flavor. 
A  layer  of  one  or  two  inches  is  enough  to  pack 
in  at  once  and  then  the  whole  pail  wifi  be 
quite  solid.  Lastly  a  neat,  good  pail  is  indis¬ 
pensable  and  the  neatest  best  ami  most  con¬ 
venient  1  know  of  or  have  used  is  the  small 
spruce-wood  Welch  pail  holding  20  pounds. 

H.  Stew' art. 
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improved  by  a  coating  of  gas-tar.  It  is  then 
dry,  non-absorbent  and  vermin-proof,  and 
will  last  for  years. 

A  cobble-stone  floor  is  also  a  very  good  one 
and  has  the  merit  of  being  very  cheap.  It  is 
made  as  follows  :  the  floor,  first  properly 
graded  and  raked,  is  covered  with  stoues  set 
on  end,  and  bedded  in  the  sand  or  earth  so 
that  the  tops  are  even.  They  are  then  ram- 
mpd  down  w’ith  the  rammer  or  a  fence  post, 
until  quite  solid,  firm  and  level.  The  spaces 
between  them  are  then  filled  in  with  cement 
mortar  and  fine  gravel,  if  a  smooth  floor  is 
desired  ;  but  if  the  stones  are  small,  the  floor 
soon  fills  up  level  and  becomes  smooth  and 
hard  eaough,  and  makes  a  most  excellent  and 
lasting  one.  To  make  a  good  finish,  however, 
it  may  be  covered  with  cement  or  with  sand 
and  hot  gas-tar.  No  rat  will  work  through 
such  a  floor,  and  no  wear  will  disturb  it  if 
well  made.  Fig.  158  shows  the  manner  of 
construction. 

A  plank  floor  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
made  over  a  cellar.  No  plank  floor  should  be 
used  on  the  ground.  It  soon  rota,  becomes 
a  harbor  for  vermin,  and  the  manure  leaks 
through  and  saturates  the  soil  under  it,  mak¬ 
ing  it  foul,  unwholesome  and  very  di.-agreea 
ble,  and  in  the  end  the  most  costly  of  all. 
When  there  is  a  cellar,  however,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  It  should  be  laid  out  and  graded 
precisely  as  the  others.  A  double  1  V^-inch 
plan  k  floor,  laid  to  break  joiuts  is  the  best, 
being  air-tight  and  water- proof;  that  is,  if 
laid  rightly.  To  lay  it  so  as  to  last  and  be 
tight,  the  first  floor  tbould  be  tarred  well  and 
the  tar  dusted  over  freely  with  lime;  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  is  laid  on  this  and  squeezed  up  one 


The  magnolia  is  usually  considered  a  diffi¬ 
cult  tree  to  transplant,  aud  in  order  to  insure 
success,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  leaves  push.  They  should 
never  be  moved  in  the  Fall.  The  magnolia 
should  be  trans  lanted  with  the  greatest  care, 
all  the  fibrous  roots  being  preserved  as  much 
as  possible,  and  protected  from  both  wind  and 
sun. 


Thunberg’s  Bridal  Wreath.  —  Spirma 
Thunbergii — is  at  the  present  time  in  full  blos¬ 
som.  This  is  the  earliest  flowering  of  all  the 
spiiajas,  tbe  white  flowers  being  produced  in 
such  abundauce  as  to  almost  cover  the 
entire  plant.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and 
of  a  linear  shape.  It  forms  a  neat,  compact 
shrub,  growing  from  three  to  five  feet  in 
hight,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  and  of  the  easiest 
culture,  succeeding  in  any  garden  soil.  I 
notice  that  in  some  catalogues  It  is  described 
as  being  valuable  for  forcing.  My  experience 
with  it  in  this  respect  has  been  any  thing  but 
satisfactory,  the  flowers  opening  very  irregu¬ 
larly,  and  dropping  off  two  or  three  days 
afterwards.  I  cannot  say  a  good  word  for  it, 
so  far  as  its  value  for  forcing  is  concerned, 
but  as  an  early  white-flowering,  ornamental 
shrub  it  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  all 
collections. 


in  the  top, 
up  from  the  bottom,  by  which  the 
) — \  rammer  is  held  and  raised  when  in 

/  \  use.  The  bottom  is  made  quite 

Fto.  155.  smooth.  With  this  raised  and  let  fall 
upon  the  ashes  these  are  well  incorporated 
with  the  clay  ;  a  la,rer  of  gravel  is  then  beaten 
in,  iu  the  same  way,  and  after  this  a  coating 
of  mixed  clay,  ashes  and  gravel,  thoroughly 
well-mixed  with  a  shovel  and  worked  with  a 
hoe,  is  beaten  down  hard  and  soLid.  As  the 
moisture  works  to  the  top  fresh  ashes  are 
scattered  upon  the  floor  until  a  smooth,  hard 
surface  is  made,  when  it  is  left  to  dry.  It 
becomes  very  hard  and  almost  like  stone,  but 
is  very  much  improved  by  a  coating  of  hot, 
melted  gas-tar  which  costs  but  little  and 
makes  the  floor  waterproof  and  still  harder. 
The  surface  of  a  floor  thus  made  and  one  that 
is  well-adapted  for  every  cow  stable  is  shown 
at  Fig.  15(5.  It  consists  of  a  passage-way  three 
feet  wide;  a  manure  gutter  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and 
a  standing  floor  for  the  cows,  five  feet  wide. 
This  floor  should  slope  from  front  to  rear 
about  two  inches.  Tbe  gutter  should  be  made 
with  an  incline  so  that  the  liquid  manure  will 
flow  off  into  the  manure  pit,  or  it  should  be 
made  two  feet  deep  and  be  covered  with 
planks  six  inches  below  the  level  of  the  floor 
so  as  to  leave  under  these  a  receptacle  into 
which  the  liquid  mayr  drain  and  be  taken  up 
by  and  mixed  with  absorbents  of  some  kind,  or 
be  drained  from  it  into  the  manure  pit.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  solid  and  liquid  ma 


The  several  varieties  of  acalypha  are  at 
the  present  time  attracting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  and  are  often  used  for  bedding  purposes. 
For  this  they  are  well  adapted,  their  richly 
colored  foliage  contrasting  well  with  all  other 
ornamental -foliage  plants.  They  also  do  well 
if  growu  as  specimen  stove  plants,  if  given  a 
strong,  moist  beat,  good  drainage,  a  compost 
composed  of  loam  aud  peat  in  equal  parts 
with  a  little  leaf  mold  and  sand.  As  they  are 
very  subject  to  the  red  spider  when  grown 
inside,  they  should  be  freely  syringed.  During 
the  Winter  season  keep  them  rather  dry,  and 
repot  and  start  into  growth  in  Spring.  They 
require  a  Winter  temperature  of  55  degrees. 


Fig.— 150, 

plank  to  the  other  so  that  some  of  the  tar 
is  forced  between  the  joints,  sealing  them 
closely.  The  gutter  is  laid,  in  the  same  way,  of 
short  planks  laid  cross-wise  aud  resting  upon 
strips  of  2x4  spiked  to  the  beam  on  each  side. 
Lest  a  heavy  cow  stepping  on  this  gutter 
might  break  through,  the  floor  should  be 
strengthened  by  strong  bar-iron  straps  or 
books  made  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  159,  which 
hold  the  lower  strip  to  the  beam  and  so  pre¬ 
vent  the  giving  way  of  the  floor  of  the  gut¬ 
ter  by  tbe  splitting  of  the  beam  or  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  spike.  Trap-doors  are  made  in  the 
gutter,  through  which  the  manure  is  thrown 
down  into  the  cellar.  A  stable  floor  so  made 
is  very  durable,  dry,  clean,  and  iu  every  way 
desirable.  To  prevent  a  cow-  from  slipping 
when  it  may  happen  to  be  wet,  and  the  cow 
in  a  huirv  or  careless,  it  is  well  to  sprinkle  it 
with  sand,  as  a  regular  thing  as  soon  as  it  is 
cleaned  every  day.  A  good  dusting  of  dry 
sand  is  the  most  effective  and  the  easiest  way, 
too,  to  sweeten  a  stable  floor  and  to  remove 
all  disagreeable  odor. 


Acalypha  Macafeeana  is  an  excellent  bed¬ 
ding  sort,  aud  is  one  of  the  most  distinct.  The 
leaves  are  very  highly  colored,  being  blotched 
with  bright  red  and  bronzy  crimsou;  they  are 
also  cut  into  many  forms.  A  Wilkesiana,  or 
tricolor  as  it  is  called  by  some,  bas  leaves 
which  are  irregularly  blotched  and  spotted 
w’ith  red  and  bronze.  A  musaica  has  leaves 
variegated  with  rose,  pink  and  green,  while 
the  leaves  of  A.  murgiaata  are  bordered  with 
a  narrow  margin  of  w'hite  and  green.  On  tbe 
mixed  border,  these  acalyphas  will  be  found 
to  be  almost  indispensable. 


Fig. — 156. 

nure  together,  and  to  use  abundance  of  litter 
or  absorbents  to  take  up  all  the  moisture,  that 
the  manure  may  be  of  equal  value  and  not 
part  rich  and  part  poor,  and  one  field  or  crop 
get  the  best  and  another  the  worst. 

The  floor  may  be  covered  with  a  concrete 
of  cement  at  a  little  more  cost  than  with  clay. 
The  cement  is  American  Rosendale,  or  the 
imported  Portland  cement;  the  latter  is  three 
times  as  costly  as  the  former,  and  its  only  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  it  sets  hard  more  quickly  than 
the  other;  but  it  is  no  harder  or  stronger 
when  the  latter  is  set.  To  make  the  concrete, 
the  cement  is  evenly  mixed  with  three  times 
its  bulk  of  good,  sharp,  clean  dry,  sand.  A 
quantity  of  coarse  gravel  or  broken  stone  is 


Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  Iheabutilon.  Ten 
years  ago  we  had  only  a  few  varieties  of  tree¬ 
like  growth  and  straggling  habit,  producing 
flowers  of  crimson  or  orange  with  ouly  a  few 
varying  shades.  Now  the  varieties  are  of 
dwarf,  compact  habit,  and  profuse-flowering 
qualities,  in  color  varying  from  dark  crimson 
to  pure  white,  to  say  nothing  of  those  varieties 
whose  leaves  are  so  richly  spotted  andblotcfled 
with  gold,  beaiing  more  resemblauoe  to  a 
piece  of  mosaic  work  than  to  the  leaf  of  a 
plant. 
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CHINCH-BUG  AND  ARMY-WORM  PROS 
PECTS. 


Op  the  numerous  varieties  of  abutilons  with 
variegated  foliage,  the  best  for  the  window 
garden  are  A.  Auguste  Passew’old,  A.  Darwinii 
tesselatum,  A.  Thowpsonii  aud  the  elegant  A. 
vexillarium  pictum,  and  for  the  greenhouse, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  A.  Sellowanium  rnar- 
moratum  will  prove  very  desirable. 


PROFESSOR.  C.  Y.  RILEY, 


News  comes  from  parts  of  Southern  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kansas  of  an  unprecedented  abun¬ 
dauce  of  Ohlnch-bugs.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  applying  certain  meteorological  specula¬ 
tions  to  this  insect,  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  con¬ 
cluded  last  Fall  that  this  would,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  be  a  year  of  immunity  from  Chinch- 
bugs,  and  the  heavy  r  tins  and  floods  of  early 
Spriug  seemed  to  justify  such  conclusion.  In 
the  more  northern  part  of  tbe  West  there  may 
be  little  injury  from  the  pest,  but  southwardly 
there  is  every  indication  that  very  great  in¬ 
jury  will  be  wrought.  I  atn  just  now  plied 
with  inquiries  for  some  remedy  for  the  evil, 
but,  of  course,  little  can  be  done  at  this  pre- 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 


I  presume  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Golden  Bell — Forsythia  viridissima.  At  least 
all  of  them  should  be,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest  Spring-flowering  shrubs.  It  forms  a 
shrub  of  medium  size,  with  bright  green  leaves 
and  yellowish  green  wood,  producing  its 
peculiar,  bell-shaped,  bright  yellow' flowers  in 
the  greatest  abundance  along  the  wiiolelength 
of  the  previous  season’s  wood.  It  possesses  a 
somewhat  straggling  habit  of  growth,  and  on 
this  account  should  be  pinched  back  occasion¬ 
ally  during  its  season  of  growth  in  order  to 


Fig.— 157. 

procured  and  the  dry  sand  and  cement  are 
then  mixed  with  water  to  a  tbiu  mortar;  sev¬ 
en  parts  of  gravel  or  stone  to  one  of  cement 
are  then  added  to  the  mortar,  beiug  first  wet¬ 
ted,  and  this  is  shoveled  over  quickly  so  that 
every'  portion  of  the  gravel  is  covered  with 
cement.  This  intimate  mixture  is  very  im¬ 
portant  for  the  durability  of  the  floor.  This 
concrete,  as  it  is  called,  is  then  spread  over  the 
floor  a  piece  at  a  time,  or  perhaps  two  yards 


Abutilon  Sellowanium  marmoratum  is  a 
very  beautiful  variety  with  very  large,  orna¬ 
mental  leaves.  Iu  color  they  are  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow  tessellated  with  green.  Wheu 
well  grown,  the  leaves  of  this  variety  attain  a 
large  size  and  a  large  plant  in  the  greenhouse 
or  flower  border  will  prove  to  be  a  very 
striking  and  attractive  object. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I.  C.  E.  Parnell, 
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cise  juncture.  Preventive  work  should  have 
been  done  during  the  Winter. 

This  insect  seldom  appears  coetaneously 
with  the  Army-worm  in  the  same  regions,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  two  species  thrive 
most  under  opposing  *  conditions — the  one 
flourishing  best  during  drouthy  weather,  the 
other  during  wet  weather. 

Anent  the  Army- worm  I  have  obtained 
many  interesting  facts  during  the  past  Winter 
and  present  Spring,  which  all  go  to  confirm 
the  correctness  of  my  previous  conclusions  and 
inferences,  especially  those  of  1880  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  viz.,  that  it  hiber¬ 
nates  principally  in  the  worm  or  larva  state. 
From  the  fact  that  the  worm  of  all  sizes  has 
been  found  throughout  the  past  Winter  not 
only  around  Washington  hut  in  various  parts 
of  the  South,  whenever  it  has  been  looked  for 
carefully,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the 
moths  have  lately  been  very  numerous  and 
active  in  laying  their  eggs  in  this  immediate 
vicinity,  I  drew  the  inference,  some  weeks 
since,  that  we  should  have  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  serious  attacks  of  the  insect 
during  the  present  year,  and  sent  an  item  con¬ 
taining  this  inference  to  the  American  Natur- 


worm  of  the  Northern  States.  Am  I  correct?  If  not, 
tell  me  what  It  is  and  the  remedy.  If  there  is  one.  An 
early  reply  will  oblige.  Yours  truly,  W.  O.  Conner. 


about  a  foot  thick.  The  vines  readily  grow 
through  this  and  the  bugs  cannot  hurt  them. 
Last  season  I  tried  only  a  small  plot,  but  this 
year  I  have  planted  about  half  an  acre  in  this 
way.  The  tubers  form  between  the  straw 
and  the  ground.  Has  this  plan  been  tried  at 
the  Rural  Farm  ?  y.  z. 

[No,  we  have  not  tried  it,  but  we  have  seen 
the  same  method  tried  in  South  Carolina. 
Col  Curtis,  a  year  or  so  ago,  gave  the  Rural 
an  account  of  his  own  trial  of  this  method. — 
Eds.] 
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Remedy  for  Rosebuge. 

During  last  season  when  the  roaebugs  cov¬ 
ered  the  trees  I  tried  successfully  the  follow¬ 
ing  remedy.  The  bush  was  completely  wet¬ 
ted  with  water  aDd  then  showered  with  flow¬ 
ers  of  sulphur  which  adhered  to  the  leaves  un¬ 
til  the  next  rain  which  put  the  bugs  beyond 
doing  I urther  damage.  Trees  treated  in  this 
way  showed  a  marked  gain  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  season  over  those  not  treated,  and 
this  Spring  are  putting  forth  earlier  and 
more  vigorous  shoots  than  ever  before.  p. 


POINTS  OF  THE  HORSE, 


TH3  CHESTNUT  A  TREE  FOR  THE 
FARM. 


Chestnut  wood  is  so  easily  worked,  and  so 
superior  for  neat,  durable,  strong,  light,  and 
quickly  made  and  set  fence  rails  and  pickets, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  excellence  for  oven 
wood,  or  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  trees, 
or  of  the  showy  midsummer  blossoms,  or  the 
October  nuts — the  mer^  sight  and  expectation 
of  which  will  keep  the  boys  iu  good  cheer 
over  their  chores — that  every  farmer  who 
lacks  a  supply  aud  has  a  spare  corner  of  dry 
soil,  no  matter  ho%v  sandy,  rocky,  or  slaty, 
should  plant  some  chestnuts.  Like  some  other 
nut  trees,  chestnuts  are  so  averse  to  being 
transplanted,  unless  the  entire  sprout  cau  be 
moved  unbrokeu,  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
free  growth  is  to  plant  a  fresh,  unshriveled  nut 
in  the  spot  where  the  tree  is  to  grow.  As 
mice  and  squirrels  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds, 
and  skilful  in  finding  them,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  the  nuts  in  slightly  damp  sand,  in  a 
covered  box  out-of-doors,  to  be  set  in  the 
Spring  as  they  begin  to  sprout.  Cover  them 
very  slightly  with  fine  mold  and  fence  each 
hill  in  with  a  picket  of  sticks,  all  around 
which  a  wide  and  liberal  mulch  should  lie 
spread  before  weeds  get  up,  or  dry,  hot  weather 
occurs. 

Some  of  the  European  chestnuts  are  very 
much  larger  than  ours,  but  not  as  sweet,  nor 
are  the  trees  so  neat  aud  handsome,  or  the 
wood  so  easy  to  work  or  so  useful.  The  trees 
of  the  European  species  are  tender  in  the 
Middle  States  and  further  south  efforts  to 
introduce  them  have  not  been  attended  with 
any  known  success.  The  sorts  intergraft 
readily.  The  little  Chinquapin  of  York 
County,  Penn.,  and  further  south,  is  a  dwarf 
species  with  downy  leaves  (underside),  and 
very  sweet,  agreeable  nuts. 

In  an  article  on  chestnuts  in  Forest  and 
Stream,  A.  W.  Roberts  gives  some  interest¬ 
ing  information  from  a  market-man’s  i  oint 
of  view— credited  to  R.  I.  Suflit,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Market.  The  large  foreign  chestnuts  are 


TOBACCO-GROWING  NOTES. 


When  tobacco  plants  have  been  grown 
under  glass  the  sashes  should  be  entirely 
removed  a  week  or  two  before  they  are  large 
enough  for  setting.  This  will  acclimate  them 
to  out-door  conditions  of  weather,  and  cause 
them  to  extend  their  rootlets  so  that  they  will 
better  bear  removal  to  the  field.  It  is  well 
also  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
seed  bed  to  become  dry  occasionally  for  the 
same  object. 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  seating  tobacco 
plants  which  are  small  and  weak.  It  is  much 
better  to  let  them  remain  in  the  plant-beds 
until  they  are  of  sufficient  size.  A  plant  is 
not  large  enough  to  transplant  until  it  has 
leaves  as  large  as  a  common  tablespoon  or  a 
silver  dollar  and  with  roots  in  proportion. 
Such  plants  if  carefully  drawn  from  the  bed 
and  set  in  the  field,  will  commence  growth 
much  quicker  than  those  set  with  small  leaves 
and  poorly  developed  roots  even  if  the  latter 
are  planted  several  days  in  advance. 


D^baft  Horse’s  Head,  Well  Set.— Fig  160. 

alist  for  publication.  In  confirmation  of  the 
correctness  of  that  inference  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  just  received  accounts  of 
alarming  injury  to  small  grain  in  Northern 
Alabama  aud  Georgia  as  well  as  in  Arkansas. 
If  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  prove  in  any 
way  wet  (as  is  likely  in  the  country  which 
suffered  so  much  from  drought  last  year)  the 
precise  conditions  will  recur  that  have  in  the 
past  marked  all  great  Army- worm  years. 
r  Observations  which  I  have  recently  been 
making  with  one  of  my  assistants,  Mr.  A. 
Koebele,  fully  establish  the  fact  which  I  in¬ 
ferred  to  be  the  case  in  1877— that  the  moth 
secretes  her  eggs  b}-  preference  in  old  grass 
and  stubble  and  even  in  corn-stalks;  and  this 
explains  two  facts  that  have  long  since  been 
recognized  by  practical  men,  viz.,  that  the 
worms  in  destructive  numbers  are  apt  to 
originate  from  old  stacks  or  piles  of  corn¬ 
stalks,  or  coarse  manure,  to  which  the  early 
moths  are  attracted  for  purposes  of  oviposi- 
tion.  In  short,  a  field  will  be  free  from  the 
worm  in  proportion  as  it  is  kept  clean  of  old 
stubble  and  straw,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
distant  from  such,  or  from  neglected  pastur¬ 
age,  or  low,  rauk  grass  inaccessible  to  cattle. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  serious  id  jury 
now  threatens  meadows  and  grain  fields,  from 
this  insect,  and  that  we  shall  hear  of  it  farther 
and  farther  north  with  the  heading  out  of 
wheat,  and  knowing,  from  experience,  that 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,  I  recommend  that  farmers  generally 
take  the  precaution  to  burn  up  or  plow  under 
at  once,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  d©  so,  any 
neglected  meadows,  old  grass  or  straw  upon 
their  farms;  further,  to  roll  the  grain  in  the 
vicinity  of  old  stacks  where  these  may  not  be 
burned.  Let  me  add,  further,  that  one  must  not 
be  deceived  by  appearances.  The  worms  may 
not  be  visible  to  an  ordinary  observer,  or 
even  to  a  careful  one,  and  may  yet  abound  in 
myriads,  for  they  secrete  themselves  within 
old  stalks,  or  folded  leaves  when  very  young, 
and  hide  under  matted  grass  or  grain,  when 
larger.  Yet  a  field  that  shows  none  now  may 
in  a  fortnight  be  overrun  with  full-grown 
worms,  so  rapidly  do  they  grow. 

I  send  you  the  last  letter  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,  as  of  sufficient  interest  for  publication, 
with  the  statement  that  the  worms  were  cor¬ 
rectly  determined  by  Mr.  Conner,  and  that 
the  parasitic  eggs  mentioned  are  those  of  a 
Tachiua-fly. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8. 

Cavs  Sprinos,  G a.  ) 

M»y  (Itfi,  1SSA  ) 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  send  you  for  Identification,  l.y  this  mall, 
three  caterpillars  that  are  preying  upon  the  wheat, 
corn  anil  cottou,  by  the  millions,  about  eight  miles 
north  of  this  place,  on  Coosa  River. 

The  first  notice  taken  of  them  was  In  a  Held  of  mixed 
grass  (Orchard,  Herd’s,  Timothy  and  clover)  about 
three  weeks  ago, which  they  destroyed  entirely,  except 
leaving  the  clover  untouched.  From  tills  they  began 
In  an  adjoining  wheat  field  of  twenty  acres,  which 
they  have  also  ruined.  In  the  host  of  the  day  they 
conceal  themselves  aud  seem  to  feed  at  night  and  In 
the  early  morning.  Accompanying  them  are  vast 
numbers  of  an  Ichneumon  fty,  eggs  of  which  you  will 
find  on  the  caterpillar  sent  you. 

Our  oldest  farmer*  say  we  have  never  had  anything 
like  it  before,  and  although  confined,  so  far,  tonne  or 
two  plantations,  yet  considerable  alarm  Is  felt  at  the 
prospect  of  its  Increase  and  spread. 

I  pronounce  It  Leucania  unlpuncta,  or  the  Army 


Saddle  Horse’s  Head  —Fig.  162. 

teristic  indications  of  the  head  and  adjacent 
parts  are  very  important.  There  are  of 
course,  numerous  differences  of  conformation 
characteristic  of  different  breeds  rather  than  of 
merits  or  defects,  but  there  are  also  certain 
beauties  which  should  be  sought  for  in  all 
breeds.  Of  these  smallness  of  the  head  is  one, 
for  a  small  head  is  always  preferable  to  a 
large  one  in  the  same  breed.  The  eyes,  too, 
should  be  large  and  wide  open  indicative  of 
good  sight.  A  large  forehead  is  a  desirable 
beauty,  and  large,  well  opened  nostrils  show 
the  nasal  aud  respiratory  organs  are-  in  good 
condition.  The  lips  should  be  firm,  nob  flabby, 
and  the  lower  jaw  should  be  set  easily  in  the 
larynx  to  permit  the  head  to  move  freely  from 
the  neck.  The  accompanying  diagrams  re- 
engraved  from  the  (Loudon)  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal  well  illustrate  various  points  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

The  head  is  well  set  in  a  draft  horse  when  it 
makes  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the 
horizon,  as  in  Fig.  160,  while  for  a  saddle  horse 
it  should  be  more  verticals  iu  Fig.  162.  When 
the  head  approaches  the  shoulders  too  closely, 
the  defect  is  known  by  the  name  of  rain-bow 
neck,  as  in  Fig.  163.  On  the  other  hand,)when 
the  head  Is  carried  more  horizontally,  as  in 
Fig.  164,  the  defect  is  greater,  as  the  rider  has 
le*s  control  of  his  horse,  for  the  bit  rests  on  hia 
teeth  aud  there  is  danger  of  his  “taking  it 
between  them.”  Fig.  165  illustrates  a  sheep- 
face  head  whose  curved  and  prominent 
outline  is  found  very  frequently  in  pictures 
and  sculptures  of  former  days.  The  opposite 
of  this  is  the  flat  nosed  head  shown  at  Fig.  166, 
in  which,  instead  of  a  concave  curve  between 
the  nose  and  the  brow,  there  is  a  depression. 
When  the  depression  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
nose,  where  the  nose-band  rests,  the  confor¬ 
mation  is  known  as  a  rhinoceros  head. 
Small  ears  set  straight  on  the  head  and  parallel 
to  each  other,  are  a  beauty,  while  long,  diver¬ 
gent  ears,  which  bang  more  or  less  flabbily, 
are  a  defect,  showing  unsounduess  and  ex 
haustion.  These  as  shown  at  Fig.  168,  are  called 
pig’s  ears  and  the  bearer  of  them  is  lop-eared. 


The  best  time  for  setting  seed-leaf  tobacco 
in  the  Northern  States  is  from  the  first  of 
May  until  the  20th  of  June.  I  have  seen  good 
tobacco  mature  later  than  this  time,  but  there 
is  always  danger  that  tobacco  planted  after 
the  extent  of  this  time  will  be  injured  by  early 
Autumn  frosts  before  it  becomes  fully  ma¬ 
tured;  anl  if  the  crop  should  mature  and 
become  safely  housed  a  heavy  freeze  before 
the  leaves  vere  cured  would  greatly  injure 
the  quality  of  the  tobacco.  Tobacco  set  before 
May  1st  grows  slowly  and  for  some  reason 
does  not  produce  a  heavy  or  large  growth  of 
leaf. 


The  manner  in  which  tobacco  plants  are 
set  out  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  crop.  Time  should  be  given  to 
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the  work  so  that  it  may  be  done  well.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  set  the  plants  before  rather  than  after 
a  rain-fall.  Especially  is  this  true  in  a  heavy 
clay  soil,  where  if  the  work  of  setting  is  per¬ 
formed  immediately  after  a  heavy  rainfall, 
the  soil  becomes  packed  about  the  stems  of 
the  plants  and  bakes  and  hardens  when  the 
weather  becomes  dry,  which  prevents  the 
young  plants  from  making  rapid  growth.  It 
is  better  to  commence  setting  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  of  suitable  size  aud  not  wait  for 
ram.  It  requires  a  little  more  labor  to  set  the 
plants  in  a  dry  soil  and  water  them  by  hand, 
but  in  this  way  a  successful  planting  is  secured 
and  the  plants  will  grow  enough  faster  to  pay 
for  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  setting. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  o.  a.  g.  jr. 


difficult  to  carry  in  good  condition.  They 
always  become  dark  and  dull  in  color,  and 
are  very  apt  to  heat,  or  to  become  wormy. 
The  chestnut  of  our  Southern  States  is  one- 
third  larger  than  the  Northern  nut,  handsome 
and  good,  but  also  difficult  to  transport  on 
account  of  a  singular  proclivity  to  heating, 
and  so  suddenly  spoiling.  The  wholesale 
dealers  in  New  York  are  said  to  handle  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  bushels  of  chestnuts 
amiually;  but  this,  compared  with  their  sale 
and  manifold  uses  in  Europe,  is  a  very  small 
figure.  Many  different  dishes  are  made  of 
them  there,  aud  besides  what  are  eaten  raw, 
quantities  are  roasted,  parched,  boiled,  and 
dried,  aDd  these  last  are  ground  into  meal  for 
the  making  of  bread,  pies,  puddings,  and 
cakes.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  of  our 
French  or  Italian  resident  farmers  have  made 
trial  of  the  American  nut  in  any  of  these  lines 
of  culinary  service.  But,  aside  from  the  value 
of  its  fruit,  the  chestnut  tree  deserves  special 
culture  for  its  own  great  value  and  distinctive 
beauty.  w.  a.  w.,  jr. 


We  have  received  the  following  important 
communication  from  Mr.  J.  Troop,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  sor¬ 
ghum  halapense  (or  halepense)  is  the  John¬ 
son  Grass,  Means  Grass,  Guinea  Grass,  etc.,  of 
which  much  has  been  suid  in  the  North  during 
the  past  few  years.  It  was  imported  from 
Turkey  by  Gov  Means,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
1835.  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and  continues 
growing  until  frost.  The  roots  tuke  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ground  aud  it  is  hard  to  confine 
them  to  any  given  area.  We  were  told  in  the 
South  by  several  farmers  that  they  would  not 
have  it  on  their  farms.  Others  were  planting 
it.  The  roots  are  relished  hy  hogs  as  we  know 
from  observation.  In  the  South  on  good  land 
we  learn  It  may  be  cut  three  times  during  the 
Summer,  yielding  a  ton  or  more  at  a  cutting. 
Here  is  Mr.  Troop’s  note: 

“In  the  Rural  for  May  6  I  notice  an 


Growing  Potatoes  under  Straw. 

For  potatoes  I  plow  the  ground  and  harrow 
it  smooth  and  then  place  the  potatoes  on  the 
top  of  the  ground  and  cover  them  with  straw 
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account  of  the  Bermuda  Grass  in  your  section 
being  all  killed  by  the  Winter.  Last  year  we 
had  in  our  beds  of  experimental  grasses  a 
small  bed  of  this  grass  which  proved  to  be 
wonderfully  enterprising,  Bpreading  over  sev¬ 
eral  times  as  much  ground  as  was  at  first 
allotted  to  it  It  was  left  unprotected  during 
the  Winter,  and  this  Spring  it  seems  to  be  as 
vigorous  as  ever,  and  ready  for  another  cam* 
paign.  In  another  bed  was  the  Johnson  Grass* 


(Sorghum  balapense).  This  grass  produced 
seed  last  Fall,  was  left  unprotected  during  the 
Winter,  and  comes  out  in  fine  shape  this 

Spring.” . 

Malus  Halleana.  We  have  had  this 
handsome  shrub  about  six  years  and  except 
that  it  is  Hall’s  Apple  and  comes  from  Japan 
we  have  no  other  record  regarding  it.  It  is 
very  hardy,  blooms  profusely  from  May  10  till 
June  and  never  fruits — or  rather  our  specimen 
(we  have  but  one)  has  never  fruited.  The 
flowers,  borue  in  corymbed  cymes  of  five  gen¬ 
erally,  are  of  the  rich,  vivid  color  of  Gen. 
Jacqueminot  Rose  outside  and  of  a  rosy  color 
within.  The  leaves  are  small  and  leather  of 
the  pear  than  the  apple  shape.  We  should  feel 
obliged  for  further  information  as  to  this 

handsome  shrub . . . 

Under  date  of  April  23  a  friend  writes  us 
that  Dr.  J.  B.  Ward,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
had  Beurrij  d’  Anjou  Pears  yet  to  market. 
“No  doubt,”  the  writer  adds,  “they  will  keep 

this  fruit  the  year  round.” . 

A  letter  to  the  Rural  states  that  a  friend 
of  the  writer  recently  sold  over  seventy  head 
of  crossed  Devons  and  Short-horns  to  a  single 
breeder  in  Colorado,  and  this  breeder  writes 
that  he  is  greatly  pleased  with  them  and  that 
they  suit  him  better  than  any  other  improved 

cattle  he  has  taken  there . 

A  friend  sends  us  the  following  bit  from 

the  Beebe  (Ark.)  Times- . . . 

“Who  can  beat  it?  Mr.  T.  M.  Battle, 
from  his  Btrawberry  patch  75  feet  square,  real¬ 
ized  this  season  $52.50  clear  of  all  expenses. 
After  the  berries  were  gathered  he  sold  about 
$15.00  worth  of  plants.  They  were  of  the 

Crystal  City  variety.” . 

This  is  certainly  a  fine  early  strawberry 
and  yields  its  full  crop  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  It  is,  besides,  of  good  quality, 
bright  color  and  firm.  But  we  had  supposed 

it  was  not  very  productive . 

Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy  says  that  the  Hovey 
yielded  with  him  last  season  on  a  light, 
sandy  soil  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  of  straw¬ 
berries  he  ever  saw  and  ‘  the  rows  of  fruit 
were  a  facsimile  of  the  foot  picture  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Hale,  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.” 
As  has  been  said,  we  have  never  tried  the 
Hovey  and  can  therefore  make  no  comparison 
between  it  and  the  Manchester,  which  in  the 
Rural  Grounds  has  proven  both  fruitful  and 
vigorous.  Evidence  seems  to  accumulate  that 
they  may  be  the  same)  though  this  is  bard  to 
admit)  in  which  case  we  must  go  back  to  1S34 
to  find  the  “ Perfect”— the  “Coming”  Straw¬ 
berry  I  Such  men  as  Peter  B.  Mead,  F.  M. 
Hexamet-,  E.P.  Roe,  E.  Williams,  P.  M.  Augur, 
Wm.  Parry,  C.  W.  Idell,  J  S.  Collins,  J.  T. 
Lovett,  the  American  Drawing-room  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  many  others  have  seen  the  Manches¬ 
ter  and,  being  small-fruit  authorities,  are  pre¬ 
sumably  familiar  with  the  old  Hovey,  yet  never 


Head  Carried  Horizontally. — Fig.  164. 


a  whisper  of  the  identity  has  been  breathed  in 
print.  What  are  we  to  thiuk?  What  says 
Mr.  Hovey  himself?  He  has  seen  the  Manches¬ 
ter  and  of  all  beri’ies  still  prefers  his  own 
Hovey.  Must  we  admit  that  to  get  the  best 
strawberry  in  the  world— the  coming  straw¬ 
berry,  the  perfect  strawberry — we  must  go 
back  to  1834?  Must  we  suppose  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  small  fruit  growers  and  authorities  of  to 
day  are  capable  of  bringing  forth  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  very  decided  improvement  over  all 
other  kinds  a  berry-  tnat  for  years  they  have 
neglected  as  unworthy  of  appearing  in  their 
. 


The  objections  to  tobacco,  as  stated  by 
Professor  Hinds  in  his  recent  work,  entitled 
“The  Use  of  Tobacco,”  says  the  Journal  of 
Chemistx-y,  are  the  following: 

1.  While  it  is  a  source  of  great  present  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  people  who  cultivate  it,  it  will  in 
the  end  be  detrimental  to  the  country,  be 
cause  it  is  a  crop  which  is  very  exhausting  to 
the  soil  and  soon  wears  out  the  land.  Besides, 
it  is  not  to  the  buyer  a  just  equivalent  for  the 
money  he  pays  for  it. 

2.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  a  habit  which  con¬ 
tinually  grows  stronger,  at  the  same  time 
weakening  the  will,  and  finally  making  man 
its  abject  slave 

3.  Its  physiological  effects,  unless  it  is  very 
carefully  and  moderately  used,  are  such  as  to 
warrant  its  abandonment,  even  if  there  were 
no  other  considerations. 

4.  All  its  ill  effects  are  transmitted  from  pa¬ 
rent  to  child,  and  usually  with  a  weakened 
constitution  and  a  disposition  to  intemper¬ 
ance. 

5.  It  is  a  filthy  habit. 

6.  It  an  expensive  habit. 

7.  It  is  of  doubtful  morality,  because  its 
consequences  are  bad. 

Inferior  Butters,  says  Prof.  Sheldon 
(England),  are  now  being  thrust  out  of  the  1 
markets  by  oleomargarine.  This  is  made 
from  the  fat  of  animals,  melted  down,  and 
divested  of  all  the  fiber  or  stringy  matter,  the 
fat  then  being  churned  with  milk  or  butter¬ 
milk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  butter 
at  all;  but  he  preferred  it  to  inferior  butter. 


To  Protect  Farm  Tools.— The  prepara¬ 
tion  used  by  Professor  Olmstead  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  scientific.  apparatus  of  Yale 
College  and  which  is  just  as  good  for  many 
farm  implements,  is  made  by  the  slow  melt¬ 
ing  together  of  six  or  eight  parts  of  lard  to 
one  of  resin,  stirring  till  cool.  This  remains 
semi  fluid,  always  ready  for  use,  the  resin 
preventing  rancidity  and  supplying  an  air¬ 
tight  film  Rubbed  on  a  bright  surface  ever 
so  thinly  it  protects  and  preserves  the  polish 
effectually,  and  it  can  be  wiped  off  nearly 
clean,  if  ever  desired,  as  from  a  knife-blade; 
or  it  may  be  thinned  with  coal-oil  or  benzine. 


Nothing  Valuable  Lost  in  Drying.— In 

response  to  Mr. 
Hovey  who 
doubts  that  in 
curiug,  hay  loses 
none  of  its  nu¬ 
tritious  prop¬ 
erties,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Nichols  says  in 
the  Mass.,  Plough¬ 
man,  that  if  a 
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grass  or  corn-stalks  is  placed  in  a  glass  x-etort 
and  heat  applied  at  a  temperature  of  about  100 
deg.  Fah.  moisture  arises  from  the  mass,  and  if 
it  is  condensed  by  a  refrigerating  apparatus,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  pure  water  and  nothing 
else;  the  grass  will  be  gradually  dried  into 
hay,  aud  iu  the  hay  will  be  found  all,  the  nu¬ 
trient  principles  which  existed  in  the  grass. 
If  the  water  which  escapes  from  a  field  of 
mown  grass,  in  drying  iu  the  suu,  could  be 
condensed,  it  would  be  found  to  be  pure  water 

and  nothing  else . There  is  a  rich 

odor  to  grass  which  is  very  volatile  ;  it  escapes 
while  growing,  and  when  the  grass  is  cut  tChd 
vitality  is  arrested,  it  escapes  freely.  This 
principle  is  the  same  in  nature  as  the  od®r  of 
flowers ;  it  is  ethereal,  extremely  minute  in 
quantity,  and  has  no  value  whatever.  It 
makes  a  great  manifestation  of  itself  on  every 
hay  field  in  the  season,  aud  has  led  many  to 
think  that  it  gave  evidence  of  great  loss. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  In  drying  fruits  the 
same  changes  occur;  nothing  but  water  es¬ 
capes;  the  pectin,  gum,  sugar  remain  be¬ 
hind.  In  drying,  slight  oxydation  occurs, 
and  the  juices  are  thickened  or  hardened  by 
the  loss  of  water. 


Normandy  Butter — Mr.  Barter  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  published  by  the  Irish  Farmers’  Gazette, 
said  that  last  Autumn  he  visited  some  of  the 
dairy  farms  uear  Bayeaux  and  Isigny,  cele¬ 
brated  as  producing  the  best  butter  in  France, 
and  that  which  commands  the  highest  price 
in  the  Paris  market.  The  farms  are  gener¬ 
ally  large,  from  thirty  to  ov  er  100  cows  being 
kept.  The  land  is  very  rich,  and  the  fields 
are  divided  by  hedges,  which  give  quite  an 
“  English”  look  to  the  country.  Nearly  all 
the  cows  are  tethered,  and  regularly  shifted 
every  day.  By  this  means  more  stock  can  be 
carried  on  the  land.  They  are  kept  out  on 
the  pasture  as  much  as  possible,  and  are  given 
hay,  bran,  flour,  mangels,  aud  carrots.  These 
latter  are  highly  recommended  as  a  butter- 


producing  food.  The  Cotentin  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  is  almost  universally  used.  The  cows  ai-e 
large  and  heavy-looking,  far  too  thick  necked 
and  bull-headed,  he  thought,  for  milk,  but  he 
was  assured  that  some  of  them  gave  53  pints 
of  milk  per  day  for  a  considerable  time  after 
cal  vine.  On  some  farms  two  or  three  Jer¬ 
seys  are  kept  to  improve  the  color  of  the  but¬ 
ter.  The  cows  are  kept  very  clean,  they  are 
daily  curry-combed,  and  their  udders  care¬ 
fully  washed  and  dried.  They  are  milked 
three  times  a  day  (at  about  4.30  a.  m.,  11.30 
a.  M.,  and  0  p.  M.)  The  milkers  go  out  to  the 
fields  on  donkeys,  with  a  kind  of  pannier 
slung  on  each  side  containing  large  brass 
vessels,  which  are  always  used  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  having  narrow  openings,  which  can  be 
securely  fastened  by  a  stopper,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  milk  being  spilt  on  its  way 
home.  The  farm  houses  within  are  a  model 
of  cleanliness;  the  kitchen  and  dairy  utensils, 
which  are  nearly  all  of  brass,  being  polished 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  dairies  consist  of  three  apartments— 1, 
milk  dairy;  3,  churning  room;  8,  washing 
room,  with  boiler.  They  are  generally  flag¬ 
ged,  the  floors  having  a  good  fall  to  caiTy 
off  water.  It  is  considered  most  im¬ 
portant  that  the  supply  of  water  for 
the  dairy  thould  be  very  pure  and  good. 
The  milk  room  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  50®,  and  is  heated  in  Winter  either  by 
stoves  or  pans  of  charcoal.  The  milk  is  set 
in  brown  earthen  pots,  about  13  inches  deep, 
which  are  placed  on  raised  brick  benches.  It 
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is  skimmed  three  times,  the  first  only  stand¬ 
ing  for  twelve  hours.  The  cream  of  this  first 
skimming  is  kept  separate.  In  some  farms 
it  is  churned  alone;  iu  others  the  cream  of  the 
second  is  mixed  with  it  immediately  before 
churning.  The  third  skimming  is  only  used 
to  make  inferior  butter  for  home  use.  The 
skim-milk  is  used  for  vealing  calves.  In  hot 
weather  the  cream  is  often  changed  from 
vessel  to  vessel  to  remove  any  deposit  of  sour 
milk  at  the  bottom,  which  is  considered  to  in¬ 
jure  the  quality  of  the  butter  if  allowed  to  mix 
with  the  cream.  The  cream  is  put  into  the 
churn  at  the  temperature  it  is  in  the  dairy;  it 
is  not  heated. 

The  art  of  dairying  in  its  practical  bearing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  butter  of  the  highest 
quality,  are  not,  after  all  Mr.  Barter  said  in 
conclusion  such  a  very  difficult  subject. 
Scrupulous  cleanliness  and  close  attention  to 
detail  are  the  great  secrets  of  success. 


Dr.  Lawes  says,  in  the  North  British  Agri¬ 
culturist,  that  there  is  very  little  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  ammonia  and  nitrates  are  com¬ 
pletely  washed  out  of  the  soil  in  the  absence 
of  living  vegetation,  or  to  put  the  same  view 
in  other  words,  that  the  only  part  of  the  am¬ 
monia  or  nitrates  that  escapes  being  washed 
out  of  the  soil  is  that  which,  being  arrested 
by  the  roots  of  plants,  is  deposited  respect¬ 
ively  in  their  stems,  leaves,  seeds  and  roots. 


Col.  Piollkt  characterizes  hilling  up  po¬ 
tatoes  as  building  water  sheds  over  them 
while,  during  d  ry  weather,  they  need  all  the 
water  they  can  get.  .....  We  im¬ 
patiently  whip  a  horse  for  shying  at  a  shadow 
and  yet  we  are  constantly  doing  the  same 
thiug  ourselves . Our  funny  con¬ 

temporary,  Puck,  talked  ab  >ut  strawberries 
in  a  late  issue— or  rather  the  article  was 
written  by  a  Newburgh  Professor  of  Straw¬ 
berries.  We  give  the  following  specimens: 

Reddy  the  Blacksmith  Round  Top  Seed¬ 
ling  is  described  as  a  good  family  berry ;  but 
of  no  use  in  general  society.  The  last  crop 
was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  name,  which 
wuighed  heavily  on  the  berry,  and  retarded 
its  growth. 

Calithumpian  Aurora  is  a  beautiful 
boarding  house  berry,  much  admired  by  deal¬ 
ers.  Owing  to  its  modest  and  retiring  habits, 
which  impel  it  to  grovel  on  the  cold,  cold 
ground,  it  is  enabled  to  pick  up  and  retain 
large  quantities  of  sand  and  dirt:  on  which 
account  it  is  sometimes  called  “Triumph  of 
Real  Estate.”  or  “True  Grit  ”  This  berry 
may  also  bo  used  by  careful  housekeepers  in 
place  of  Bath  brick. 

Salathiel  Single  Twist  Prolific  is  a 
new  and  extremely  popular  berry.  The  orig¬ 
inal  plant  was  crossed  with  a  pumpkin,  which 
gives  the  fruit  a  rich,  spongy  flavor,  much 
admired  by  connoisseurs.  It  is  large,  oblate, 
and  equinoctial  about  the  zenith,  and  has  a 
rich,  yellow  color  which  reminds  one  of  the 
dusky  maidens  of  Seville  or  an  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  South. 


Kafoozleum  Fur  Tippet  Low  Seden 
tary  the  Professor  consideis  one  of  the  finest 
berries  he  has  ever  seen.  This  berry  is  so 
phenomenally  intelligent  that,  it  can  be  trained 
to  jump  through  a  hoop  and  do  light  chores 

about  the  house . Mr.  Pjiklps 

says:  “In  keeping  a  record.  I  found  that  I 
had  several  cows  that  I  could  not  afford  to 
keep  another  year.”  ....  The  size  of 
egg  and  size  of  fowl  have  no  regular  relation¬ 
ship — in  fact  the  size  of  the  egg  has  nothing  to 

do  with  the  size  of  the  fowl . “  The 

freest  govern- 
m  e  n  t  cannot 
loDg  endure 
where  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the 
law  is  to  con¬ 
centrate  wealth 
in  the  hands  of 
the  few,  while 
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left  poor  and  dependent.”  —  Daniel  Web 
ster.  .....  Money  cannot  buy  firuit 
trees  in  full  bearing.  ....  Mr.  Robert 
McCrone  writes  to  the  Iowa  Homestead,  sa\  s 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  that  the  secret  of  raising 
Winter  squashes  is  to  plant  late,  and  when, 
the  borer  gets  in,  cover  the  vine  six  inches 
deep  with  earth.  “  Burying  the  worn  kills 
it,”  he  says,  and  “saves  the  crop— a  sugges¬ 
tion  which  gardeners  who  have  suffered  from 
depredations  of  this  pest  will  certainly 
think  worthy  of  trial.” 


NEBRASKA  CATTLE  NOTES. 


This  country  hasbe«=n  praised  as  a  farming 
country  by  our  State  and  county  papers, 
which  have  been  giving  specimen  instances  of 
large  yields  of  grain  etc.,  when,  in  reality, 
these  large  yields  were  merely  isolated  cases. 
Now  the  truth  is  that  half  a  crop  is  all  that 
we  can  depend  upon,  on  an  average.  We 
have  too  much  of  hot  winds,  drought,  and  in¬ 
sects,  for  a  successful  farming  country.  The 
old  saying  that  God  made  nothing  in  vain,  is 
true  as  regards  this  country,  as  we  have  one 
of  the  best  if  not  the  very  best  stock-growing 
regions  in  the  United  States.  Cottle  rn isthg, 
if  carried  on  for  five  years,  pa  s  enormous 
profits  to  the  investor.  Any  man  can  see  that, 
where  pasture  is  free  the  year  round  and  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  hay  per  head  is  sufficient 
for  our  usual  Winters  as  stock  need  care  for 
only  three  to  four  months  in  the  year,  the 
business  must  be  profitable.  Plenty  of  free 
range  here  yet  for  thousands  of  cattle;  but 
hay  ranches  will  have  to  be  bought,  and  there 
are  occasional  opportunities  to  buy,  as  some  are 
always  ready  to  soli  aud  go  further  West;  and 
some  have  made  their  pile — as  they  3ay  here. 
This  county  also  raises  millet,  yielding  two 
to  three  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre,  as  well  as 
corn  fodder,  etc.  We  have  good  timber  on 
our  streams,  good,  pure  living  water,  build¬ 
ing  stone,  and  the  healthiest  climate  in  the 
Union.  Our  snow-fall  averages  six  inches 
during  the  entire  Winter;  most  of  it  -drifts  into 
the  canyons  and  the  ground  is  usually  bare 
in  three  or  four  days  after  the  snow  stoi-m. 
Scarcely  any  cloudy  weather;  nearly  always 
clear  and  sunshiuy;  nights  cool  so  that  the 
tired  man  or  wife  can  enjoy  a  good  night’s 
rest.  Our  bottom  lands  yield  annually  large 
crops  of  vegetables,  corn,  oats,  barley,  millet, 
vines,  caue,  etc.  They  are  too  rich  for  wheat, 
Bench  and  uplauds  raise  half  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  barley  and  oats,  good  millet,  cane, 
vines,  beans,  peas,  upland  rice,  etc.  We  count 
the  cost  of  raising  cattle  until  maturity  at  $4 
to  $8  per  head,  the  difference  in  cost  depend¬ 


ing  on  the  hired  help,  losses,  etc.  The  cattle 
sell  at  the  following  prices:  cows,  native,  $30, 
aud  if  broken  to  milk,  $35  to  $50.  If  graded 
at  all  with  the  Short-horn,  a  three-year- old 
steer  sells  at  $35;  a  two-year  old  at  $35  to  $27; 
a  yearling  at$lS  to  $20;  calves  $13.  Now  these 
cattle  cost  to  raise,  say  $2  per  year,  and  all 
can  see  the  profit  in  the  business.  Our  losses 
do  not  exceed  two  per  cent,  on  fed  and  accli¬ 
mated  cattle.  Sailing  them  twice  a  week  beeps 
them  at  home,  on  the  l-ange,  and  the  stock 
raiser’s  time  at  work  is  spent  in  riding  the 
range,  feeding  in  Wiuter  what  little  is  needed, 
and  putting  up  bay  not  to  exceed,  all  told, 
euough  for  four  months  in  the  year.  A  man 
that  cannot  make  40  to  60  per  cent,  on  cattle 
here,  is  of  no  account  any  whex  e.  Let  no  poor 
rp«n  think  that  this  is  the  place  for  him,  for 
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it  is  not;  capital  is  the  first  requisite,  then 
feed,  to  insure  one’s  investment.  In  our 
occasional  cold  "Winters,  such  as  the  Winter  of 
1880-SI,  unfed  cattle  died  by  the  thousands, 
while  the  losses  among  us  who  fed  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  five  per  cent.,  if  so  much.  Any  man 
that  is  willing  to  learn,  having  a  capital  of, 
fay  $2,000  to  $20,000,  can  come  here  and  get 
the  above  profits,  a  nd  receive  the  benefits  Of  a 
healthy  climate,  low  taxes,  fair  to  good 
schools  and  as  well  organized  and  law-abiding 
a  people  as  there  is  in  the  world.  In  my  res 
idence  of  nine  years  here  I  have  not  known  of 
a  failure  in  cattle  raising:  our  people  are  hos¬ 
pitable,  and  all  newcomers  wishing  to  engage 
in  stock  raising  will  be  welcomed  by  all. 
Th°re  is  no  herd  law  in  this  county;  the  herd 
law  has  been  repealed  and  cattle  and  horses 
now  run  free  the  year  round.  This  county  iR 
the  easternmost  that  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
stock-raising,  Buyers  or  feeders  purchase  all 
of  our  steers  here  and  pay  the  above  prices 
for  them.  Railroad  facilities  good:  the  Re¬ 
publican  River  Valley  R  R,  is  soon  to  lis 
completed  to  Deliver  on  the  south  of  us;  the 
U.  P.  R.  R  runs  on  the  north.  Cambridge, 
on  the  Republican  Valley  R.  11 ,  is  our  station 
—a  good  trading  point.  Wm.  H. 

Equality,  Frontier  Co.,  Neb. 

- »♦■»- — 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Arknnnas. 

Beebe  Station,  White  Co.,  May.  8.— The 
season  thus  far  has  been  rather  »-et,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  wet,  crops  of  all  kinds,  ex¬ 
cept  cotton,  are  looking  well.  My  neighbor 
haB  realized  from  strawberries  raised  on  a 
piece  of  ground  7 '5  feet  square  $52  '>0,  and  $15 
for  pi  lilts,  and  one-fourth  of  the  plants  are 
not  disposed  of.  S.  w.  b. 

Iowa. 

Uttca.  Van  Buren  C May  7.— Season  very 
backward  here.  There  was  quite  a  hard 
freeze  on  April  29  and  another  on  May  1, 
while  on  the  4th  inst.  we  had  the  heaviest 
rain  of  the  season ;  and  another  severe  shower 
last  evening.  Even  if  we  have  no  more  rain 
it  will  he  a  week  or  more  before  any  farm 
work  can  be  done.  A  great  deal  of  fruit 
in  bloorn.  Peaches  are  m  t  all  killed  and  we 
shall  have  plums,  apples  and  cherries,  if  frost 
does  not  return.  There  will  bo  a  big  crop  of 
oats,  and  if  the  weather  turns  out  favorable 
there  will  be  a  large  acreage  in  corn.  r.  j. 


Maine. 

Manchester,  Kennebec  Co.,  May  4, 1882.— 
We  have  had  a  good  dea1  of  cold  weather 
since  March,  and  farmers  are  complaining  of 
the  season  being  backward;  but  I  tbiu  it 
not  far  from  an  average  at  thi-  date.  A 
pretty  fair  index  is  the  melting  of  the  ice  in 
the  lakes  and  ponds.  This  year  Cobesiconte 
Lake  was  clear  of  ice  by  April  28,  just  about 
an  average.  To  day  the  roads  are  generally 
settled  and  dry;  but  frost  lingers  in  a  few 
spots  in  therosds  and  fields;  the  remains  of 
snow-banks  still  glimmer  under  the  crests  of 
the  hills,  and  as  late  as  April  28th,  we  had  a 
fresh  fall  of  snow  three  inches  deep.  The  fields 
are  generally  brown,  but  in  door- ways  and 
other  close-clipped  spots  the  green  grass  is  up. 
Winter  grain  is  not  grown  here.  Fruit  treas 
have  apparently  suffered  more  than  usual 
from  the  Winter.  The  full  extent  of  the  in¬ 
jury  will  appear  later,— probably  it  is  not 
serious,  unless  in  nurseries.  T  had  a  whole 
row  of  the  Milden  Apples  killed  to  the  grouud 
in  a  wind  swept  nursery,  and  on  sunny  slopes 
I  find  the  suckers  around  the  trunks  of  large 
trees  are  in  many  cases  dead.  I  hear  of  in¬ 
jury  to  the  new  growth  on  large  cherry  trees. 
Farmers  are  plowing  early  land,  and  some  of 
them  have  already  planted  early  potatoes. 
Early  Rose  is  still  the  favorite  with  growers 
here.  Some  weeks  must  yet  go  by  before 
cautious  farmers  will  plant  corn.  c.  w.  a. 

Virginia. 

Marion,  Smyth  Co.,  May  6.— We  had  a 
very  mild,  wet  Winter.  Before  the  end  of 
April  oats  were  nil  in  and  some  corn.  Wheat 
is  looking  fine.  Corn  Bells  for  $1.  per  bushel; 
oats,  50c@55e ;  wheat,  $  1 . 40.  The  severe  frost 
of  April  12  killed  most  of  the  peaches  and 
cherries;  but  did  little  harm  to  apples,  a.  a. 


l  i  comes  thick  and  as  long  as  it  is  fluid,  that  is, 
r  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  greater 
f  part  of  thf  cream  rises  in  a  few  hours  after 
,  the  milk  is  set,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
creatu  separates  from  milk  varies  with  the 
i  temperature  and  the  manner  of  setting.  For 
,  instance,  in  deep  pails  and  at  a  temperature 
t  of  42  degrees  nearly'  all  the  cream  rbes  in  24 

i  hours,  and  all  of  it  in  30  hours,  and  after  that 

I  while  the  milk  will  remain  sweet  forsixdays, 

:  yet  no  more  cream  will  rise,  and  none  can  be 

separated  by  any  mechanical  means.  By 
chemical  analysis  a  small  portion  of  fat  is 
found  to  remain  in  the  mi'lc,  probably  in  soln- 
i  tion;  but  it  can  be  discovered  only  by  analysis. 
When  set  in  shallow  pans  at  a  temperature  of 
45  degrees  all  the  cream  will  not  rise  in  a 
week;  but  at  70  degrees  it  wi  11  all  separate  in 
48  hours,  when  the  milk  will  be  thick  at  the 
I  bottom  of  the  pan.  Tn  24  hours  about  nioe- 
tenths  of  the  cream  will  have  risen.  At  55  to 
60  degrees  the  cream  rises  more  slowly,  but 
very  little  will  rise  after  43  hours,  and 
after  three  days,  when  the  milk  will  be  sour, 
still  less  will  rise  until  the  milk  becomes  thick 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  When  set  in  shal¬ 
low  pans  the  milk  should  not  be  skimmed  un¬ 
til  it  is  sour.  2  If  only  one  cow  is  kept,  and 
the  cream  is  kept  several  days  before  churn¬ 
ing,  it  should  be  set  away  in  a  cool  place  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  pinch  of  saltpeter 
I  stirred  in  a  gallon  of  cream  will  ten  1  to  keep 
I  it  better  and  to  prevent  bitterness,  which  will 
I  result  from  over-long  keeping.  3.  There  is  no 
gain  in  churning  tuilk  with  the  cream;  there 
is  always  enough  milk  in  the  cream  to  make 
I  the  churning  easy. 

SEEDING  WITH  TI MOTHS'. 

J.  W.  C.,  Circlev Hie,  Oh  io,  A  piece  of  land 
I  now  in  wheat  I  desire  to  seed  to  Timothy 
I  immediately  after  harvest,  intending  it  for  a 
I  meadow.  My  plan  is  to  plow  the  ground 
I  about  July  1st,  put  it  in  fine  condition  and 
then  sow  it  to  corn  with  the  Timothy,  the 
I  corn  to  serve  as  a  shade  for  the  grass  and  to 
I  lie  mowed  close  late  in  the  Fall  and  put  in  the 
I  barn  for  Winter  feed.  1.  Can  I  get  a  good 
I  stand  of  grass  in  this  way — one  that  would  be 
well  worth  mowing  next  season?  2.  What  is 
I  the  Rpp.al’s  experience  with  sowed  corn?  3. 

I  What  crop  would  be  best  for  a  “nurse?” 

Ans. — T.  The  plan  of  sowing  corn  for  fodder 
I  and  Timothy  with  it  will  not  work  well  in  our 
opinion.  Corn  makes  too  dense  a  shade  and 
would  prevent  a  sufficient  development  of  the 
young  grass;  indeed,  if  t  he  corn  made  a  good 
growth  it  would  most  likely  smother  out  the 
young  grass  entirely.  If  the  grass  is  expected 
to  make  a  crop  next  year,  the  ground  should 
be  plowed  as  early  as  possible  after  harvest, 
put  iu  fine  condition  and  seeded  with  Timothy 
alone  early  iu  September.  We  do  not  think 
a  Fall  crop  of  millet  or  anything  else  could  tie 
grown  that  would  allow  the  grass  to  develop 
so  as  to  make  a  good  crop  the  next  Spring 
2.  Our  experience  with  sowed  corn  is  that  it 
makes  poor  feed  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure, 
particularly  when  sown  as  late  as  to  follow  a 
wheat  crop.  We  prefer  growing  fodder  corn 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  from  two  to  five  feet 
stalks  to  the  foot  of  drill,  and  not  plant  later 
than  the  first  week  in  June.  To  make  whole 
some  or  profitable  food,  corn  must  attain  its  i 
growth  and  development,  an  l  to  do  this  it 
must  have  cultivation,  air  and  sun  and  time  < 
for  growth.  Good,  mature  fodder,  is  very  < 
satisfactory  feed,  but  it  cannot  be  grown  by  < 
late  broadcast  sowing.  3.  There  is  hardly  any  l 
better  crop  than  rye  with  which  to  sow  Tim-  c 
othy,  and  if  cut  when  in  blossom  the  straw  is  s 
often  a  profitable  crop  for  marketand  a  pretty  t 
good  substitute  for  hay.  t 


heat  of  the  sun  lessen  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  land  plaster  on  the  surface  ?  3.  Does  plas¬ 
ter  lose  its  fertilizing  properties  in  being  cal¬ 
cined  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  no  necessity  to  harrow-in 
plaster;  it  is  usually  ground  as  fine  as  flour, 
and  as  it  is  quite  soluble,  it  is  washed  in  and 
dissolved  by  < me  good  shower.  If  80  pounds, 
or  one  bushel— of  plaster  are  applied  to  one 
acre,  a  shower  that  would  be  equivalent  to 
half  a  pint  of  water  to  the  square  foot,  would 
completely  dissolve  it,  as  plaster  is  dissolved 
in  400  times  its  weight  of  water.  2.  Neither 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  fire,  nor  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  nor  any  other  chemical  agent  can  in¬ 
jure  the  fertilizing  properties  of  plaster.  These 
are  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  ami  they  are  use¬ 
ful  to  crops  iu  whatever  combination  they 
may  exist,  excepting,  perhaps  as  sulphate  of 
iron,  but  that  is  rapidly  oxydized  and  rendered 
beneficial.  3.  Calcining  has  no  other  effect 
upon  plaster  than  to  drive  olf  the  20  par  cent, 
(or  a  little  more)  of  water  which  is  combined 
with  it;  this  water  is  very  quickly  taken  up 
again,  so  that  the  calcining  is  a  totally  useless 
trouble  and  expense. 

FERTILIZERS  for  onions  in  the  south. 

B.  W.  //.,  Lawrence,  Texas.  I  have  five 
acres  of  dark  sandy  land  that  has  been  cul 
tivated  for  six  years  It  has  received  very 
little  fertilizers.  Row  much  cotton  seed  ami 
bone  dust  should  lie  applied  in  order  to  get 
the  very  best  crop  of  onions— would  a  thous¬ 
and  bushels  of  cotton  «eed  fie  too  much?  When 
should  the  bone  dust  be  applied?  Wnat  else 
should  be  applied  to  increase  the  crop? 

Ans. — Onious  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  ma¬ 
nure:  200  bushels  of  cott,  in  s-eed  per  acre  would 
be  only  a  quart  and  one  third  to  the  square 
yard,  a  quantity  that  might  be  increased 
considerably  without  any  evil  results,  i’rob 
ably  5,000  bushels  per  acre,  or  a  bushel  per 
square  yard,  would  not  hurt  a  crop  of  onions, 
except  perhaps  to  make  them  expensive  to 
harvest  on  account  of  their  size  and  number. 
There  is  no  need  to  use  bone  dust  more  than 
once,  as  it  is  only  slowly  soluble  and  one  ftp 
plication  will  last  two  or  three  years,  or  more 
if  the  bone  is  not  very  fine.  When  the  onions 
are  above  the  ground  a  dusting  with  plus  er 
or  wood  ashes  or  coal  soot  is  useful.  The 
soot  from  soft  coal  is  an  excellent  and  effec¬ 
tive  preventive  against  the  onion  fly. 

STOPPED  TEAT  OF  COW. 

D.  S.,  Norlhfleld  Center ,  Canada.  A 
neighbor  has  a  cow  in  the  upper  part  of  one 
of  whose  teats  a  lump  has  formed,  stopping  the 
flow  of  milk  at  milking  time— what  is  the 
remedy  ? 

Ans. — There  is  only  one  remedy  which  is  to 
procure  a  milk  tube  which  is  made  of  silver, 
formed  as  shown  below,  having  a  lew  small 


Fig.  109. 
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ASNWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  | 

THE  RISING  OF  CREAM. 

A.  R.,  Corning,  IT.  Y,,  1,  Does  crearn  rise 
n  milk  after  it  has  become  sour,  and  at  what 
tage  does  the  cream  stop  rising  ?  2,  When 
only  one  cow  is  kept  and  the  cream  has  bo 
stand  three  or  four  days  before  churning,  is 

ad  disable  to  let  all  the  milk  become  sour 
before  skimming  ?  3,  Is  there  any  gain  by 
churning  a  part  of  the  milk  with  the  cream  ? 

Ans. — 1,  Cream  rises  from  milk  until  it  be-  I 


CREAMERIES  FOR  FAMILY  DAIRIK8. 

“  Subscriber,1'  Wythe  City,  Va.  Would 
a  “creamery”  be  of  any  decided  advantage 
in  a  small  family  dairy  of  five  or  six  cows  ? 
Are  “  creameries”  made  of  sizes  suitable  for 
such  dairies  ?  Could  spring  water  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  ice  for  cooling  purposes  in  a  cream¬ 
ery  ?  What  would  be  the  price  of  one,  and  the 
freight  to  this  place  ? 

Ans.  A  small  dairy  of  even  one  cow  would 
be  better  managed  with  the  help  of  a  “cream¬ 
ery,”  The  Cooley  Creamery  of  the  smallest 
size  contains  two  milk  cans,  holding  each 
about  10  quarts,  and  one  creatu  can.  The  milk 
may  beset  in  these  and  cooled  by  means  of 
cold,  spring  water  as  well  as  by  ice,  as  the 
pipes  are  arranged  for  this.  Ar  to  expense, 
that  is  a  matter  for  consideration.  The  cost, 
we  believe,  is  $30.  The  interes4-  on  this,  say, 
$3  a  year.  If  300  pounds  of  butter  are  made  iu 
a  year,  the  cost  is  just  one  cent  a  pound.  The 
sa  ving  of  labor  and  time  is  easily  worth  $10  a 
year;  the  apparatus  will  last  a  life-time.  The 
freight  to  Wythesville,  via  Norfolk,  would  be 
a  trifle.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  shallow  pans 
the  Ferguson  Bureau  Creamery  is  the  right 
one.  It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the 
Cooley,  but  it  takes  up  more  room. 

LAND  PLASTER. 

L.  R.  T.,  West/or d,  Vt.  1.  Should  gypsum, 
or  laud  plaster,  be  harrowed-in  or  sown  on 
the  surface  with  grass  and  seed  ?  2.  Will  the 


holes  at  the  top  through  which  the  milk 
escapes.  This  is  oiled,  and  is  passed  gently 
through  the  teat,  opening  the  duct  and  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  milk  reservoir.  Every  owner 
of  a  cow  should  keep  one  of  these  tubes  on 
hand  for  a  case  of  emergency.  No  other  in¬ 
strument  can  be  used  without  extreme  danger 
of  injuring  the  udder.  Until  one  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  the  udder  should  be  gently  rubbed  aud 
kneaded  so  as  to  soften  the  Jump;  a  smull 
quantity  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  so  *a 
should  be  injected  by  means  of  a  syringe  into 
the  teat  to  dissolve  any  c  rdled  milk  aud 
enable  it  to  be  drawn  out  in  the  usual  manner. 

COWS  CHEWING  BONE. 

F.  K.  M.,  Ogdensburyh,  N.  Y.  Every  Sum¬ 
mer  my  cows  are  crazy  all  the  time  to  chew 
bones— why  is  this  thus?  Is  it  that  their 
nature  craves  something  they  have  not  got, 
aud  will  bone  mem  fill  the  bill? 

Ans. — An  animal  does  not  chew  hones  or 
rotten  wood  because  it  needs  them,  but  be 
cause  of  an  inappeasabio  craving  for  some 
relief  from  a  disordered  stomach  or  a  de¬ 
praved  appetite.  A  dose  of  physic,  as  a  pint 
of  linseed  oil,  followed  by  a  tonic,  would  re¬ 
move  the  unhealthy  craving.  To  give  bone 
meal  would  only  add  to  the  trouble  because 
the  bone  is  indigestible.  After  the  physic 
give  plenty  of  bran,  which  will  supply  phos¬ 
phates  in  a  digestible  aud  nutritious  form, 
adding  a  drachm  of  powdered  gentian  root  to 
the  food  three  times  a  week.  To  be  deprived 
of  salt  also  tends  to  produce  this  craving. 
Cows  that  are  carefully  supplied  with  salt  in 
the  Winter  are  too  often  neglected  in  the 
fcummer,  and  then  they  suffer  from  the  want. 

EKY81PELAS  IN  SHEEP. 

J.  A.  G.,  Marion,  Va.  What  ails  these 
lambs,  and  how  should  they  be  treated  ? 
Wheu  attacked,  first  the  hair  comes  off  their 
ears;  then  ihese  become  raw,  and  the  eyes  are 
affected  the  same  way.  Next  their  heads 
swell  and  finally  they  die. 

Ans. — The  disease  is  erysipelas.  The  parts 
affected  should  be  dressed  with  sweet  oil,  with 


ies  10  drops  of  creosote  to  the  ounce,  added.  Give 
as-  each  lamb  one  teaspoonful  of  sulphate  of  nmg- 
al-  nesia  and  cream-of-tartur  mixed  in  equal 
parts.  Mix  these  in  molasses  and  put  the 
in  dose  on  the  tougue,  when  it  will  be  swallowed. 

ir,  If  the  ewes  have  been  getting  any  smutty 
nd  fodder  this  trouble  may  be  attributed  to  that 

is,  cause,  otherwise  something  else  is  probably 
ne  wrong  with  the  feed.  A  sucking  lamb  will 
to  suffer  in  this  way  when  the  ewe  will  escape, 
ild  the  poison  being  curried  off  in  the  milk. 

ed 

WAR  AGAINST  THE  PEACH-TREE  BORER. 

xrl 

lo.  F.  Ft..  Newburgh,  N.  N.  Would  the  wash 
n_  for  apple  trees,  recommended  In  the  Rural 
,S0  of  May  4,  be  useful  against  the  peach  tree 
?e-  borer  also  ?  How  should  war  be  waged 
p,y  against  the  pest  ? 

of  Ans.— The  wash  spoken  of  will  not  barm 

ed  peach  trunks,  and  will  tend  to  keep  off  the 
ct  female  from  depositing  her  eggs  upon  them.  It 

it,  must  be  persistently  applied— thrice,  at  least, 
ed  every  season,  in  May,  early  Summer,  and 
ip  Autumn,  beginning  the  first  year  the  young 
£S  trees  are  set  out.  A  heap  of  coal  ashes,  to 

which  carbolic  acid  has  been  applied,  about 
the  stem,  with  the  base  just  below  the  soil, 
would  help.  For  the  rest,  digging  out  the 
/e  grubs  is  the  only  remedy  if  we  wait  for  them 
to  enter.  Some  use  heavy  or  oiled  paper  about 
y  the  stems, 
d 

Miscellaneous. 

3_  R.  1 .  M.  N. ,  Jackson,  Mich.,  asks  several 
In  question  as  to  ’hatband  stook-binder  illus- 
,0  tratod  on  page  307  of  the  Rural  for  1882. 

I  Ans. —  The  hole  is  made  in  any  square  Mock 

with  an  auger  and  this  hole,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  holds  the  knot.  Stocks  average 
so  much  the  same  size  that  the  cord  and  Mo<  k 
are  easily  adjusted.  The  contrivance  is  not 
intended  for  sheafs.  A  cord  and  block  is 
needed  for  each  steok.  if  taken  cure  of  the 

cord  will  lust  for  two  years  and  :  ho  blocks  for 
a  dozen. 

.7.  H.  P.,  Madison,  Fla.  What  is  the  best 
fertilizer  for  cabbage  and  what  variety  grows 
laigest  and  is  surest  to  head? 

Ans  — Well  decomposed  farm  manure. 
Fine  bone  flour  or  dissolved  bone  and  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  are  excellent.  There  is  no 
trouble  nowadays  about  cabbages  heading,  if 
good  seeds  are  procured.  For  family  use  we 
should  prefer  Drumhead  Savoy.  Large  late 
Drumhead  is  among  the  best  and  largest  Win¬ 
ter  kinds. 

A.J,  IF,  Yalesvillc,  Ga.,  sends  for  name  a 
sprig  of  grass  that  matures  seed  there,  though 
in  most  respects  it  closely  resembles  Bermuda 
Grass,  for  which  it  is  often  mistakeu.  It  is  a 
coarse  pest. 

Ans. — It  resembles  Muhlenbergia  diffusa — 
Wire  Grass,  Nimble  Will— though  we  should 
need  flowering  stalks  to  determine  positively. 
Ibis  is  not  relished  by  cattle  as  much  as 
Bermuda  Grass. 

K  R.  G.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Where 
can  the  Emperor  and  Green  Willow  Goose¬ 
berries,  illustrated  on  page  252  of  the  Rural, 
be  procured? 

ANS.— In  Eaglaud.  They  would  probably 
mildew  hero.  The  engravings  were  presented 
to  show  that  we  have  still  a  wide  field  in 
which  to  work  up  larger  gooseberries  by 
seedling  cultivation. 

K,  S. ,  Raymond,  Neb.  Makes  several  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  California  Branch  Pea  Bean 
lescribed  by  a  correspondent  in  a  late  Rural. 

(Ans.— In  answer  to  the  very  many  letters 
of  inquiry  respecting  this  bean,  we  must  say 
that  we  have  not  tested  it,  though  we  have 
now  planted  seed,  and  shall  report  in  due 
time. 

Several  inquirers  ask  the  address  of  E.  W. 
Davis,  who  lately  contributed  to  the  Rural 
a  couple  of  articles  on  Cheshire  hogs. 

Ans. — E.  W.  Davis,  Oneida,  Madison  Co., 

N.  Y.  ilis  address  was  given  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  a  late  Rural. 

72.  J.,  Utica,  la.  What  percentage  do  post¬ 
masters  get  for  selling  postuge  stamps? 

Ans. — None  whatever. 

The  Rural  has  all  the  Indian  Corn  it  can 
te>t  this  season  and  more.  Thanks  ull  the 
same  to  many  readers  who  have  kindly  sent 
us  specimens. 

- •—»--♦ - 

Communications  Rkckivkd  for  tiik  Wkkk  Ending 
Saturday,  May  20.  lsay. 

<>.  w.  C'— C.  V.  R. — R  p.  G.-O.  k.  P.  -c.  E.  L.-J.  g. 
Freeport.  111.  Thanks  f  ir  the  pot u to  not  yet.  received. 

Tile  corn  is  a  very  poor  specimen,  us  you  my.-W.  F 

B.  K.  P.  p„  thunks— D.  J  —A.  R,  thanks— E.  K,  O.-J. 

T.,  Mil'll.  Ag  Coll.  Slueh  obliged-  L  W  B  John 
Oocticnour.  thanks  for  seed  potato  received  la  per¬ 
fect  condition.  It  Is  u  tine  specimen.— A.  X.— c.  a. 
R.-S.  P.-A.  K  R— W  n.  K.  H.  8  — M.  M.  -W.  J.  R.— 

O.  F.— N.  V.  1I.-L.  C.-F,.  W.  H.— 0.  W.  F.  0.  W.  H. 

It  is  fine  corn  and  oioso  upon  the  Chests  >•  Co.  Mum- 
moth,  hut  more  uniform  in  color  —  R.  p„  croenleaf, 

M.  D.  Thunks  for  the  corn. —O,  E.  P  —  J.  II.  C.  A.  m! 
B.-1),  C.  A.— J.  A.  G.— M.  M.  M  E.  8.-  K,  V.  I,  H.  S.— 

W.  J.  P.— O.  8  8.— R.  B.,  Jr.,  thanks. -F.  W.  N,— H.  G. 

C. — C.  B.  Paddock;  (lowers  not  yet  arrived.— G.  A.  R. 
—Mrs.  VV.  II.  C.,  thanks  of  Domestic  Economy  Dep’t. 

J.  W.  S.-X.  A.  W.-O.  M.  W.-O.  p,-D.  A.  J.-T.  St  .  P. 
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FOWLER  &  WOODWORTH 


THE  JOHN  P.  MANNY 

NEW  INDEPENDENT  REAPER,  WITH  CONTROLLABLE  RAKE. 

The  ONLY  Reaper  Haying  the  Common- Sense  Cutting  Apparatus 

The  only  Reaper  with  a  common  sense  Controllable  Self  Rake  that  can  be  practically  I  It  has  the  simplest  Controllable  Self  Rake  ever  made 
i  ne  orny  neaper  win.  e  11  \  .  hnn dl„  nnd  del  vers  it  in  eood  shape  for  the  binders. 


It  makes  a  nice  bundle  and  delivers  it  in  gooa  snape  ior  tue  pmuexa. 

A  boy  or  girl  large  enough  to  drive  a  team  ean  understand  and  manage  it  perfectly, 
so  as  to  make  bundles  of  any  desired  size. 

The  driver  has  full  control  of  the  rake,  which  can  instantly  be  adapted  to  ail  the 
requirements  of  raking. 

It  can  be  instantly  and  easily  adjusted  to  cut  high  or  low,  without  stopping  the  team. 
It  has  only  one  lever,  which  raises  and  tilts  the  machine. 

It  is  neat  in  appearance  and  entirely  original  in  design. 

It  is  simple  and  light,  and  yet  strong  and  durable. 

It  will  do  first-class  work  in  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  crops. 

Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  this  reaper  before  you  buy. 

all  Unoccupied.  Territory ■ 

,  Pricks  and  Terms. 

in  your  locality,  write  to  us  for  T>rices  and  terms. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


281  GREENWICH  STREET 


GENERAL  OFFICE 


PENNSYLVANIA 

lawn  mower 


EXCELS  JR 

LAWN 


/CROQUET 
NIOWER, 

/  811. 

HAND 
MOWERS 

roo  Patterns, 

10  to  au  men  cut. 

HORSE 

MOWERS 

23  to  40  Inch  cut. 

OUR 

SIDE-WHEEL 

L  MOWER 

•j\  Xa  Light,  Simple, 
jMJ  and  Durable 

jy  It  is  the  best  In  the 
/  market. 

All  ,mr  Mower-  ■uarn.nlc’ca. 
Rond  for  'Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-List. 
UU5EOKN  *  OOLilWELL  MPG.  CO.,Newburch,R.lT. 


Surpassing  all  Others  and  Pronounced  the  Best 

,od4  It  la  the  llRht- 

1  ou/i  tar  eat,  runs  more 

jp'  easily,  cute  loutr- 

er  grass.  Is  more 
durable,  requires 
sy  less  repairs,  cuts 

grass  more 
ltr£*SST  smoothly.  Is  less 

liable  to  obstrue- 
tiou,  and  is  of 
I  fii,  more  handsome 

f:  & ^  appenruuoe  than 

any  ,, tin  r  Mow,  r 

upon  the  market,  TliePennsylvanlaState  Agricultural 
Society  snv»:  *•  It  win,  we  believe,  wear  longer,  do  the 

work  better  with  b  *s  labor,  than  any  otlier  Mower. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  U  that  It  cuts  higher  gross 
than  any  other  Mower."  ...  .  . 

it  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  the  best 
Lawn  Mower  the  world  ever  produced. 

Every  Mower  warranted.  Address 

Lloyd,  Supplee  &  Walton, 

Fbilndeljiblu  Fa 


T  U'H  /-  %'K  8IZJKS  f'OK  BfJJYlt  USE 
UVifldsf  from  2 1  to  51  I’ovntt*. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufact  urer*, 

631  Market  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa 


HORSE 


la  the  only  general  purpose  wlro  fence  in  use.  Doing 
a  strong  net-work  without burbs,  It  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  us  t  he  most  v  lcl ops  stock , 
out  (IniiKor  to  either*  fftioo  or  kUhJu  It.  t.»  .|u  t  t»\ 
tVnce  for  1  amu  TH,  ^urdtviier^»  nud  rju 

roads  :  very  o ei,i ritl'le for  hnvns.  burks  or  .f^terffa. 
Am  it  18  ••ovf'iTMi  witli  ru*  t-prooL  |  mint  it\u  1 
time  It  is  superior  to  boards  in  every  report,  and  Jar 
bXr  than  barbed  wire  Vi  o  ask  for  it  a  fulr  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wf.au  Itsolt  Into  favor.  Iho  Bi,po- 
wh*k  tl atfs,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  nml  eteol 
wire,  defy  ill  competition  In  m-ntnesr.  ,&  ]»£*«*, 
atrenirth  aud durability*  WaalaoinakO  tliolil  *H  I  uud 
Oa®EKT  ALL  IRON  Automatic  or  bm  r-ovKN- 
iso  Oath.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  lor  price  list  and 

particular*  address  _ ,  ,  . _ , 

Sedgwick.  Bros.,  Blchmond,  lnd. 


the  union  horse-power. 

A  WITH  LEVEL  TREAD 

Dc  rLtSioaue  jPrZSto.  Largest  i  ruck  i  7  in  )  w Ueela 
Catalogue^^M  jjM|)  Nq  ^^^naChlllcilBeanngs 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 


It  Is  what  every  boy  wants,  and 
what  every  man  ought  to  have. 

Send  3-oeut  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  price-list  to 


more  power  with  less  ele¬ 
vation  than  auy  other. 
Abo  iiuunilsciiir.T.  of  the 

PREMIUM  T  ARM  3SI5T  MILL,, 
Climax  feed  c  inters. 
T  HKESUEK3,  CLEANERS, ko. 

W.L.  BOYER  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


w  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
ill)  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO., 


,W  *  5113  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Riding  School  34th  St.  near  4th  Avenue. 
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THE 


RURAL  NLW'YORKER, 

A.  National  J oornal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

KLBKBT  S.  CABMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


8ATURDAY,  MAY  27.  1882. 

The  Shumaker  Wheat  sent  out  in  our 
Free  Seed  Distribution  of  1881-2,  is  at  the 
Rural  Farm  from  four  to  six  days  earlier 
than  the  Clawson. 

— - - 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single  compara¬ 
tive  experiment  ever  having  been  tried 
that  proves  that  salt  has  ever  benefited 
either  quince  trees  or  asparagus,  the  two 
plants  for  which  it  is  specially  commended. 
That  upon  asparagus  plants  and  quinces 
it  does  no  harm,  is  the  most  that  can  be 
said. 

- r— - ♦ - 

A  specimen  freight  discrimination  out¬ 
rage  is  afforded  by  the  Pacific  Railroads’ 
rates  on  wool.  The  lowest  rate  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  wool  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston 
is  two-and-three  quartor  cents  per  pound; 
but  the  same  railroads  contract  to  bring 
wools  from  Australia  to  Boston,  via  San 
Francisco,  for  two  cents  a  pound !  For 
carrying  domestic  wool  over  8,000  miles, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Boston,  the  charge 
is  two  ami-three-quarter  cents;  while  for 
carrying  foreign  wool  7,280  miles  by  sea, 
and  then  over  the  same  3,000  miles  of 
road,  the  charge  is  only  two  cents! 

»  ♦  ♦ - 

We  are  sorry  to  learn,  through  our  cor-  ■ 
respondence,  that  several  of  our  readers 
have  planted  the  so-called  Scotch  pota¬ 
toes.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
well-known  Champion,  which  is  generally 
planted  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
because  it  there  yields  well  and  resists  the 
potato  disease  better  than  other  kinds. 
But  it  does  not  yield  well  here,  and  its 
disease-resisting  power  is  at  present  of  no 
service  to  us,  though  it  is  not  impossible 
that  we  may,  through  this  seed,  introduce 
the  disease  to  our  potato  fields.  This 
potato  is  yellow  and  mushy  when  cooked, 
and  we  have  yet  to  see  one  who  likes  it.  ’ 


BOGUS  PARIS-GREEN. 

A  decision  of  no  inconsiderable  impor- 
tance  both  to  druggists  and  farmers  has 
lately  been  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas  in  the  case  of  Jones  vs. 
George.  The  plaintiff,  a  cotton  planter, 
finding  the  cotton-worm  in  his  cotton 
then  in  a  flourishing  condition,  applied 
to  the  defendant,  a  large  druggist  in  Gal¬ 
veston,  for  Paris-green  to  be  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  worm.  The  drug  supplied 
was  worthless  and  the  worm  destroyed 
the  crop.  Jones  then  sued  George  for 
the  loss  of  his  crop;  but  was  defeated 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  cause  for 
action  against  the  druggist.  On  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  this  judgment  was 
reversed.  In  delivering  the  opinion  Judge 
Watts  said  that  although  in  the  sale  of 
chattels,  where  the.  purchaser  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  examine  before  the  purchase 
is  made,  the  common  law  rule  caveat  emp - 
Ur  (let  the  buyer  beware)  applies  with¬ 
out  exception,  yet  where  from  the  nature 
of  the  article  or  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  business  in  which  it  is  being  sold  an 
examination  would  not  avail  the  pur¬ 
chaser  anything,  there  might  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule,  dependent  on 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
As  the  general  customer  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
tell  one  drug  from  another,  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  such  goods  he  must  rely  upon 
the  druggist  to  furnish  the  article  called 
for;  for  it  would  be  idle  mockery  for  the 
customer  to  make  an  examination  when 
it  would  avail  him  nothing.  The  drug¬ 
gist  must,  therefore,  be  held  to  warrant 
that  he  will  deliver  the  drug  called  for. 

,  r  ^0  the  amount  of  damages  recoverable, 
the  Judge  said  he  would  be  entitled  tore- 
cover  the  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the 
purchase  and  application  of  the  drug  to 
-  the  cotton  and  for  the  loss  of  time  in  the 
operation,  together  with  every  other  ele¬ 
ment  of  actual  damages  resulting  to 
him  as  natural  or  legal  sequences  from 
the  breach  of  warranty,  As  to  what  the 
cotton  would  have  made  had  the  worm  not 
destroyed  it,  however,  that  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  depending  on  various  remote 
aud  speculative  contingencies,  and  there¬ 
fore  damages  for  any  contingent  loss 
are  not  recoverable  in  the  absence  of  an 
express  stipulation  binding  the  seller  in 
that  particular. 


JAMES  VICK. 


In  the  case  of  Hull  vs.  Sigsworth  the 
facts  were  these:  A.  employed  by  B. 
bargained  with  the  latter  for  a  horse,  the 
price  to  be  paid  from  wages  earned  by 
A.  The  horse  stayed  on  the  farm  in 
care  of  A.  who  paid  for  his  feed  and 
claimed  ownership.  B.  was  in  debt  and 
an  attachment  against  him  was  levied 
on  the  horse;  whereon  A.  brought  an 
action  to  recover  his  property.  Tim  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut, 
however,  whose  opinion  was  delivered  by 
Judge  Pardee,  has  decided  against  A. 
and  in  favor  of  the  attaching  creditor. 
Said  the  Judge.  “  There  was  no  visible 
ebauge  in  the  possession  of  the  horse, 
and  the  declarations  of  ownership  made 
by  A.  including  those  made  at  the  time 
of  the  attachment,  must  go  for  nothing, 
because  the  apparently  unchanged  owner¬ 
ship  by  B.  was  a  constant  denial  of  their 
truth,  an  I  as  a  matter  of  law  bore  them 
down.” 


.  One  of  the  queerest  things  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  benighted  tastes  of  city 
people  is  that  they  select  bunches  of  white 
asparagus  instead  of  green.  “It  is 
blanched,  and  therefore  it  is  tender,”  is 
the  reasoning  which  •eems  to  guide  them. 
They  seem  to  associate  it  with  celery,  the 
green  portions  of  which  are  worthless. 
The  strangest  part  is  that  they  do  not  learn, 
while  eating  it,  that  the  white  part  of 
asparagus  is  worthless,  and  that  the  green 
portion  is  all  they  eat.  The  asparagus 
shoot  grows  from  the  tip  the  same  as 
other  plants.  A  mark  made  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  on  a  given  shoot  will 
show  that  that  part  of  the  stem  remains 
where  it  is,  and  is  never  carried  up  as  the 
shoot  increases  in  high  t.  It  is  ulain,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  deeper  underground  we  cut 
the  shoots  oil,  the  older,  harder,  more 
stringy— woody  is  the  stem,  and  that  the 
nearer  we  cut  to  the  tips  of  the  shoot,  the 
younger  and  more  tender  it  is.  We  do 
not  wish  to  imply  that  the  shoots  are  tough 
because  they  are  white.  The  absence  of 
color  is  merely  owing  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rays  of  ffie  tun,  without  which  the 
coloring  principle,  be  it  green  or  purple 
can  not  develop.  If  the  shoots  were  lulled 
up  as  they  grow ,  blanching  would  render 
them  more  tender.  This  is  practiced  in 
-  ranee,  but  not  in  our  country  to  any 
extent.  It  adds  too  much  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  labor  and  care. 


i  .James  \  ick,  the  widely  known  and 
highly  esteemed  seedsman  and  florist  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  last  Wednesday, 
May  17,  of  pneumonia,  in  hia  64th 
year.  The  news  will  cause  surprise  and 
regret  throughout  lhe  land  in  thousands 
of  homes  brighteued  and  beautified  by 
the  results  of  his  labors,  and  in  which  his 
name  was  a  synonym  for  business  up¬ 
rightness  and  liberality.  As  printer 
editor,  author,  publisher,  farmer,  botan¬ 
ist  and  merchant  he  won  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  all  with  whom  he  had  any  deal¬ 
ings. 

James  Vick  was  born  at  Portsmouth, 
England  on  November  23,  1818.  In  his 
boyhood  he  was  an  associate  of  Charles 
Dickens,  the  novelist,  and  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  continued  in  after  years.  When 
fifteen  years  old  young  Vick  accompanied 
his  parents  to  this  city,  in  1833,  where  he 
learnt  the  printer’s  trade,  working  some 
time  on  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  be¬ 
side  Horace  Greeley,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
tained  cordial  relations  until  the  latter’s 
death.  After  working  here  for  several 
years  Mr.  Vick  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Rochester  where  he  worked  as  com¬ 
positor  in  several  newspaper  offices. 
About  1848  be  became  editor  of  the  old 
Genesee  Farmer  of  which  he  became 
publisher  also  in  1850.  In  1853  he 
purchased  the  Horticulturist  up  to 
that  date  published  at  Albany,  and 
removed  it  to  Rochester,  associating 
with  himself  in  its  editorial  management 
the  well  known  nurseryman,  Patrick  Barry. 

In  1857  lie  began  to  edit  the  Horticultural 
Department  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
then  published  in  Rochester,  ami  contin¬ 
ued  iu  charge  of  that  Department  until 
1862.  This  was  the  last  journal  with 
which  he  was  connected,  aud  to  the  day 
of  his  death  his  relations  with  it  were  al¬ 
ways  very  cordial.  It  was  while  engaged 
on  the  Rural  that,  about  1860,  he 'be¬ 
gan  the  business  of  seedsman  and  florist 
which  has  gained  for  him  a  world-wide 
reputation  and  to  which,  after  severing 
his  connections  with  this  paper,  he  dm 
voted  all  his  time  and  attention  during 
the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life? 
His  marvelous  success  was  due  to  his 
strict  integrity,  genial  liberality  and  to 
the  facHhat  his  seed  business  was  mainly 
carriedGn  through  the  mail  for  cash,  so 
that  neither  were  any  bad  debts  incurred 
nor  were  any  unsold  seeds  returned  to 


him,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  firms 
that  sell  on  commission. 

Mr.  Vick’s  illness  was  of  short  duration. 
About  two  weeks  before  his  death,  while 
directing  the  work  of  extending  and 
beautifying  his  grounds,  he  contracted  a 
severe  cold,  but  paid  little  attention  to  it 
until  Friday,  May  12,  when  he  was  pros¬ 
trated  by  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia — 
a  disease  which  has  been  very  unusually 
prevalent  and  fatal  all  over  the  country 
during  the  last  few  months  of  changeful 
weather.  Despite  prompt  medical  skill, 
there  was  little  hope  of  his  recovery  from 
Friday  night,  and  he  sank  calmly  to  eter¬ 
nal  rest  at  7 :80  on  Wednesday  morning. 
For  many  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  and  also 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  entire  residence  in  Rochester  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  and  for  25  years  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  seven  children — 
three  daughters  and  four  sons— to  lead 
the  public  in  mourning  his  loss. 

- »  »  » - 

IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATIONS. 


IAlthougjt  we  are  not  iu  favor  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  organizations  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dumping  on  our  shores  the  pau¬ 
per  or  shiftless  classes  of  Europe  either 
for  the  sake  ol  getting  rid  of  a  burthen 
on  tin;  taxpayers  or  to  give  another  chance 
of  success  in  life  abroad  to  those  who  have 
already  neglected  or  misused  many  chances 
at  home,  yet  we  think  highly  of  immi¬ 
gration  societies  organized  here  either  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  special  in¬ 
formation  about  particular  sections  among 
intending  emigrants  on  the  other  side  of 
the.  water,  or  of  diverting  to  particular 
sections  a  part  of  the  immense  hordes 
that  have  already  arrived  on  this  side. 
Only  about  seven-tenths  of  the  immigrants 
to  this  country  land  at  this  port,  yet  in 
April  67,901  landed  here— an  increase  of 
8,153  over  the  arrival!  m  April  '81  and  the 
increase  for  the  rest  of  the  year  will  no 
doubt  be  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
total  immigration  for  the  mouth  amounted 
to  104,274,  against  95,351  during  the  same 
month  last  year.  Foreigu  emigration 
agencies,  -which  receive  commissions  on 
the  sale  of  tickets  from  steamship  and 
railroad  lines,  influence  a  great  many  of 
the  immigrants  both  in  regard  to  the  line 
they  take  and  the  place  they  settle  in. 
At  present  this  influence  is  exercised 
mainly  in  favor  of  the  Northwest— proba¬ 
bly,  in  part,  owing  to  the  greater  induce¬ 
ments  offered  by  railroads  running  to  that 
quarter — and  hence  the  enormous  immi¬ 
gration  to  that  section.  States  lying  away 
from  the  great  stream  of  Western  travel 
can  hope  to  share  but  liftle  in  this  mighty 
inrush  so  long  as  they  have  no  agencies  to 
influence  immigrants  in  Europe  and  make 
no  active  efforts  to  do  co  here. 

Several  of  the  States  have  already  Im¬ 
migration  Societies  or  Bureaus  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  more  or  less  effective,  carried  on 
either  by  private  enterprise,  as  in  Georgia; 
er  at  public  expense,  as  in  South  Carolina. 
Of  these  the  Missouri  Society  is  probably 
the  best — certainly  as  successful  as  any. 
The  State  Legislature  last  year  appro- 
ariated  $15,000  to  aid  it  in  disseminating 
ts  publications;  but  in  the  main,  it  is  a 
mvate  organization.  It  has  a  central 
igency  in  London  and  representatives  in 
Limburg,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Brussels, 
3aris  and  some  of  the  minor  sea  port  towns. 

Jy  means  of  a  hand-book  of  the  resources 
ncl  advantages  of  Missouri,  and  other 
lublicatjons,  translated  into  German  and 
other  foreign  languages,  it  is  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  intending  emigrants,  either  in  Europe 
or  in  distant  States,  with  a  full  description 
of  the  leading  features  and  attractions  of 
every  part  of  the  State,  as  an  aid  in  de 
termini ng  their  choice  of  a  place  for  set¬ 
tlement.  The  results  of  this  wise  action 
are  shown  by  the  great  immigration  into 
Missouri  last  year— estimated  at  upwards 
of  90,000.  These  come  cot  only  from 
Europe,  but.  also  from  Canada  and*  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  census  of 
1880  gave  Missouri  a  population  of  2,168,- 
380  in  an  area  of  65,380  miles,  or  only  33 
to  the  square  mile,  so  that  evidently  there 
is  yet  room  for  a  great  many  more  whom 
this  Society,  by  its  judicious  efforts,  has  a 
fair  chance  of  securing. 

Such  is  the  migratory  character  of  even 
our  agricultural  population,  and  so  great 
the  desire  of  finding  either  a  better  climate  ! 
or  cheaper  lauds,  or  both,  that  inquiries  are  l 

constantly  being  made  with  regard  to  the  1 
characteristics  of  various  sections.  During  J 
the  past  year  232  such  inquiries  were  re-  J 
corded  from  New  England  in  the  Mis-  ; 
souri  Society’s  books;  798  from  the  Mid-  ‘ 
die  States ;  6, 373  frem  the  Western  States ;  f 
1,304  from  the  Southern  States;  230  from  „ 
Canada,  besides  780  from  Europe.  The  6 


is  number  would,  -without  doubt,  be  con¬ 
siderably  larger  if  those  wbo  wished  for 
u  information  knew  where  to  seek  it;  for 
le  we  are  constantly  receiving  inquiries  in 
d  this  line,  which  would  doubtless  have  been 
a  addressed  to  the  various  societies,  did  the 
it  inquirers  know  of  the  addresses  of  such 
i-  organizations  or  even  of  their  existence. 

—  -4  »  - - 

y  BREVITIES. 

y  - 

d  In  the  Rural  of  May  6,  appeared  an  illugtra- 
I,  tion  of  a  Sbeaf  Binder.  The  word  44  sheaf  v 
n  shiuld  have  been  sloolc. 

In  average  seasons  heads  of  rye  appear  May 
r  1st  at  the  Rural  Exp.  Grounds,  Bergen  Co., 
New  Jersey.  This  year  no  heads  were  seen 
until  the  10th. 

° 

d  IRE  time  for  crossing  wheats  is  approach¬ 
ing.  Pull  instructions,  with  illustrations, 
were  given  in  our  Wheat  Special  of  last  Sep- 
e  tember  10. 

“  There  are  very  good  reasons,  we  think,  for 
guessing  that  potatoes  will  be  cheap  for  the 
e  season  of  1882  8,  unless  the  weather  be  particu¬ 
larly  unfavorable. 

d  Have  you  planted  your  tomatoes,  melons, 
sweet  corn,  bush  beans,  okra,  peppers, 
squashes}  Egg  plants,  Limas,  sweet  potatoes, 
peppers,  may  yet  be  planted  in  this  climate. 
Bee  to  the  succession  of  sweet  corn,  lettuce, 
radishes,  peas.  Look  to  the  weeds.  A  stitch 
in  time  w  ill  gave  nine.  It  is  poor  economy  to 
allow  weeds  to  get  a  start. 

t_  The  Potato  Beetle  is  a  wise  little  insect, 
though  he  seems  so  stupid.  During  the  recent 
r  wet,  cold  weather,  we  have  found  them  col- 
n  lected  together  in  little  groups  about  the 

e  potato  shoots,  just  underneatu  the  soil.  Here, 

e  as  iu  a  little  uuderground  room,  they  eat, 
spark  aud  seem  merry.  We  found  in  one  of 
s  these  festive  rooms,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  nine  beetles. 

Of  all  the  florists  or  seedsmen  of  America 
we  know  riot  of  another  that  has  through 
'  many  years  worked  more  heartily  to  inspire 
f  n  love  of  flowers  and  an  appreciation  of 
floral  horticulture  than  James  Vick.  He  was 
not  only  just  but  liberal  in  all  his  dealings, and 
3  his  loss  will  be  felt  by  thousands  throughout 
.  the  country  and  his  name  will  live  as  green  in 

s  ri'rir  memory  as  the  plants  he  has  so  aided  to 

j  place  in  millions  of  homes. 

I  The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Nurserymen,  Florists  and 
Seedsmen  will  be  held  in  the  Common  Council 
Chamber,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,on  June  21st  hist., 
and  will  continue  three  days.  Some  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  are  “New  Varieties  of 
Fruits,  Tree's,  Plants,”  etc:  “Methods  of  Cul¬ 
ture  Grading  and  Backing;  Tranfportation 
and  Taxation;  Implements  and  Labor-saving 
Devices,”  etc.,  etc.  Papers  will  be  read  by  P. 
Barry,  Thomas  Meehan,  J.  J.  Thomas,  C.  S. 
5V  atrous,  S.  D.  Willard,  C.  L.  Allen  andjn&ny 
others.  A  large  attendance  is  expected* 

Nothing  in  the  fruit  line  is  sent  to  our 
chief  Northern  market  during  the  Winterand 
op  this  time  quite  so  worthless  as  strawber¬ 
ries.  They  have  the  luscious  look  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  that  is  all.  For  the  rest,  their 
flavor  is  precisely  that  of  a  drop  or  so  of 
lemon  juice  in  a  teaspoonsful  of  water.  During 
the  past  Winter  and  up  to  this  time  they  have 
been  sold  from  60  to  30  cents  per  quart  basket, 
and  they  have  been  sold  in  large  quantities, 
too.  But  Winter  strawberries  can  never  be¬ 
come  popular.  Those  who  buy  them  and  eat 
them  once  will  not  purchase  again. 

J.  B.  Brown,  Sec.  of  Ensilage  Congress 
of  1882,  announces  that  another  convention 
will  be  held  on  Jan.  24,  1883,  continuing  four 
days  and  evenings  if  necessary.  The  object  of 
this  early  announcement  is  to  have  delegates 
prepare  accurate  statements  of  actual  weight 
and  measurement  of  seed,  fertilizers,  products 
and  land,  and  to  be  able  to  give  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  such  results  iu  a  concise  form.  They  are 
also  requested  to  bring  specimens  of  farm 
book-keeping,  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
general  principles  of  farming  and  improved 
methods. 

^  Despite  early  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
Com.  Loriug’s  interest  in  the  promising  in¬ 
dustry  of  growiug  sorghum  cane  for  sirup 
and  sugar  seems  of  a  very  lukewarm  charac¬ 
ter.  Lately  a  special  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter,  reported  favorably  on 
the  work  of  Dr.  Collier  during  the  last  few 
years,  in  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of 
producing  sugar  from  sorghum.  Although 
three  ex-presidents  of  the  Society  were  on  the 
Committee,  still  it  seems  the  Comn/issioner 
ioes  not  think  their  report  of  sufficient  im- 
aortance  for  publication.  Possibly  there  are 
food  reasons  of  public  economy  for  this;  in 
jo  case  can  we  allow  ouxvelveR  for  a  moment 
,o  believe  the  insinuation  that  it  is  due  to  any 
Jetty  jealousy  arising  from  the  fact  that  Gen. 

-e  Due’s  name  is  so  iutimately  connected  with 
he  growing  popularity  of  this  industry, 

I  n  response  to  a  long  series  of  urgent  rep¬ 
resentations,  the  Connecticut  Legislature  a 
short  time  ago  appropriated  $25,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Stute  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  with  sufficient  land  for  testing 
fertilizers,  etc  ,  the  Station  which  has  done 
so  much  good  und**r  the  aide  directorship  of 
Professor  8.  W.  Johnson,  having  been  alto¬ 
gether  confined  to  laboratory  work,  con¬ 
ducted  ini  be  Sheffield  Scientific  School  atNew 
Haven.  On  Saturday,  May  13,  a  piece  of 
land  of  a  bout  four  acres,  situated  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  New  Haven,  and  having  a  two-story 
dwelling-house  upon  it,  was  bought  for  $12,000 
for  the  use  of  the  Station.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  the  place  are  :  that  there  is 
ground  enough  for  early  experiments,  and 
that  it  is  handy  to  the  citv,  quiet  and  free 
from  dust.  The  remainder  of  the  legislative 
appropriation  is  considered  sufficient  to  put 
the  institution  iu  good  working  order,  and  de¬ 
fray  running  expenses  for  ttie  preseat.  We 
are  strong  advocates  of  the  multiplication  of 
agricultural  _  experiment  stations,  national, 
State  aud  private  everywhere. 
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FIELD  AND  FRUIT. 

The  Western  World  as  it  Appears  In  Its 
Ga.b  of  Green.  Tbs  Harbinger  of 
Plenty  at  the  Harvest. 

MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 
[Special  Correspondents  of  the  Ritual  Nkw-Yorker.J 

At  the  time  the  echoes  of  the  woodman’s  axe 
are  heard  in  the  forests  of  Winconsiu,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Minnesota;  when  the  countless  acres 
of  land  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are 
being  burned  over  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
crop  of  wheat  and  corn;  when  the  farmers  of 
the  Southern  States  are  girdling  or  burning 
their  trees  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  planting 
of  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane  and  tobacco,  the 
prairies  of  the  West  are  alive  with  busy,  ac¬ 
tive  workers  tilling  the  land  and  planting 
and  sowing  that  they  may  reap  hereafter. 

At  this  time  (April  20),  when  all  nature  seems 
to  smile  and  speak  encouragement  to  the  yeo¬ 
man,  when  the  verdant  shoots  of  Winter 
wheat  already  wave  a  green  and  glistening 
sheen,  wafted  by  the  Southern  breeze,  it  was 
our  good  fortune  to  take  a  trip  through  South- 
central  and  Western  Kansas  over  the  land 
grant  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  and  from  actual  observation  and 
numerous  interviews  with  many  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  along  the  liue,  we  are  enabled  to  give  our 
readers  many  unpublished  facte  concerning 
the  character  of  crops  which  pay  the  beat  in 
this  region  and  the  character  of  the  men  who 
grow  them. 

There  are  very  few  who  have  any  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  corn  grown 
in  Kansas,  and  the  general  public  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  it  exceeds  in  value  double 
the  entire  product  of  Winter  and  Spring 
wheat.  It  is  successfully  grown  as  far  West 
as  Barton  County.  The  acreage  of  corn  this  sea¬ 
son  is  much  larger  than  ever  before,  as  it  is 
the  recognized  chief  feed  for  all  work  ani¬ 
mals,  and  largely  for  fattening  stock,  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  growth  of  which  iuterest  we  will 
take  up  in  a  future  letter. 

Wheat  has  always  been  successfully  grown 
as  far  West  as  Ford  County,  except  during 
the  unusually  dry  seasons  of  1879  and  1880. 
The  yield  is  unusually  good,  averaging  from 
eight  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  of 
the  farmers  this  season  seem  to  fear  the 
Chinch-bug,  but  unless  the  season  is  unusually 
dry  the  pests  will  do  little  damage.  The 
acreage  of  wheat  is  less  than  last  year. 

The  corn  which  has  proved  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  is  the  white  Dent  for  market  and  the 
yellow  Dent  for  feeding.  The  yield  of  each 
is  about  the  same.  Most  of  the  wheat  raised 
in  Kansas  is  hard  red  Winter  wheat. 

Butler,  Marion,  Harvey,  Sedgwick,  Reno, 
Rice,  aud  McPherson  are  among  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  in  the  State.  Chase  is  the 
best  watered  county  and  especially  adapted 
to  stock  raising,  as  is  also  the  e  stern  portion 
of  Marion.  From  Newton,  in  Harvey  Coun¬ 
ty,  we  took  a  drive  around  through  the 
country,  inspected  the  farms  and  met  many 
of  the  farmers. 

Everything  is  looking  well;  this  county  not 
having  the  herd  law  has  a  more  finished  ap¬ 
pearance  than  many  West,  most  of  the  farms 
being  inclosed  with  a  neat  Osage  Orange 
hedge.  Among  the  many  whom  we  met  we 
will  record  a  portion  of  our  conversation  with 
Mr.  A.  H.  McLeau,  who  has  a  splendid  farm 
Southeast  of  Newton.  We  found  him  over¬ 
looking  the  herding  of  a  bunch  of  500  cattle, 
for  which  he  had  a  bountiful  tract  of  the 
finest  quality  of  meadow  grass.  He  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  active,  Western  farmer,  in¬ 
telligent,  thrifty  and  thoroughly  independent. 

“How  long  have  you  farmed  in  Kansas 
and  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?”  we  asked. 

“I  came  here  from  Illinois  in  1873”  he  an¬ 
swered  “  I  bought  a  part  of  this  farm  from  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  and 
I’ve  never  been  sorry  I  struck  Kansas.  You 
can  see  my  place  or  part  of  it  from  this  hill; 
right  over  there  is  as  handsome  a  field  of 
wheat  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  I’ve  got  my 
corn  ’most  all  in  and  some  of  it  is  up.  i  did  not 
have  much  money  when  I  started,  but  I’ve 
stuck  to  it,  bought  more  land  of  the  company 
almost  every  year  until  I’ve  secured  a  small 
farm.  Will  you  drive  around  it  ?” 

We  did  so  and  found  that  his  “  small”  farm 
was  nearly  1000  acres  in  <  xtent.  It  was 
neatly  hedged  with  Osage  Orange.  In  one  por¬ 
tion  he  has  an  artificial  lake  into  which  he 
has  put  some  German  carp.  He  calls  it  his 
“fishpond.”  Wo  usked  him  how  the  land 
compared  with  his  Illinois  farm. 

“  I  don't  know  as  the  land  is  better,  but 
where  it  would  cost  a  man  #50  or  #75  per 
acre  there  it  only  cost  me  $6  here,  and  I  had 
as  much,  in  fact,  more  time  than  I  needed 
from  the  railroad  company.  There  is  plenty 
more  land  equally  as  good  as  my  farm — per¬ 
haps  not  close  to  this  place  but  just  as  availa¬ 
ble. 

We  went  to  his  house  and  through  his  or¬ 
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chard — young  trees,  but  bearing  well— we 
noted  almost  every  variety  of  small  fruit. 

“  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son  in  this  vicinity  for  fruit  f”  we  asked. 

“  Last  year  was  our  peach  year,  they  seem 
to  alternate.  We  will  have  a  fair  crop  but 
not  a  large  one.  My  apple  trees  are  still  too 
young  to  bear  much.  You  will  find  in  this 
part  of  the  State  thousands  of  young,  healthy 
orchards  that  will  in  future  years  be  worth  a 
mint  of  money  to  their  possessors  and  to  the 
State.  The  next  five  years  will  mark  a  won¬ 
derful  increase  in  the  fruit  crop  of  the  State. 
My  trees  have  only  been  bearing  for  two  years, 
but  I  have  sold  over  #L,200  worth  of  fruit. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Menonite  Colony  in  silk  culture.  They  are 
located  to  the  north  of  Newton.  They  have 
gone  into  it  quite  extensively,  having  brought 
all  their  silk  worms  from  Ger¬ 
many.  The  mulberry  tree  is  the 
one  used  for  food  for  the  worm, 
aud  the  production  of  cocoons 
from  trees  less  than  five  years  old 
was  about  3,000  lbs,  valued  at 
#2. 000  this  crop  not  costing  over 
#300  for  production.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  entering  into  the  project 
also  and  many  of  them  are  setting 
out  trees.  As  a  subsidiary  indus¬ 
try,  silk  culture  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  for  the  work  can  be 
done  by  a  farmer’s  wife  and  family 
—and  the  production  of  30  to  60 
pounds  of  raw  silk,  worth  per 
pound  at  least  $6,  can  be  easily 
added  to  the  regular  annual  in¬ 
come. 

The  Growth  of  Amber  Cane 
both  for  sirup  and  sugar  is  rapid¬ 
ly  pushing  its  way  to  the  front 
as  one  of  the  best  paying  pur¬ 
suits  in  Kansas.  Sugar  mills  have  already 
been  established  at  Sterling,  Great  Bend, 
Marion,  Hutchinson  and  Larned,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  cane  was  made  into  sirups  last 
season  Prof.  Silliman,  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  in  a  letter  writtea  the  New 
York  Tribune,  makes  a  clear  and  concise 
statement  regarding  the  growth  of  Amber 
Cane,  which  reveals  the  possibility  of  making 
the  United  States  the  greatest  sugar  producing 
country  in  the  world. 

The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  cane  is  about 
defrayed  bf  the  production  of  seed,  while 
from  conversations  with  R.  M.  Sandys  and 
W.  P.  Clement,  of  Sterling,  and  Hon.  John 
Benny  worth,  of  Larned,  (a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature)  we  learned  that  the  average 
yield  per  acre  is  about  10  to  15  tons  for  which 
the  farmer  receives  #3  00  per  ton.  The  two 
establishment*  at  Sterling  have  contracted  for 
about  40,000  tons  of  cane— or  3,000  acres — capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  800,000  gallons  of  sirap  and 
perhaps  even  one-third  more.  The  cane  is  un¬ 
excelled  as  a  fodder  plant  and  can  be  readily 
sold  to  sheep  men  for  $5  an  acre  on  the  ground. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Jas. 
Wilhelm,  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  a  Lcientiflc  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  has  been  conducting  experiments 
at  that  place,  which  have  proven  successful  in 
producing  sugar  from  the  sirup  made  from 
the  Amber  Cane.  He  is  now  looking  up  this 
interest  in  Kansas,  and  from  him  we  quote. 

“  This  part  of  Kansas  (South-central)  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  finest  portion  of  the  United 
States  for  the  production  of  cane  for  sugar 
making,  and,  taking  everything  into  consider¬ 
ation,  I  will  not  except  Louisiana.  From  a 
gallon  of  sirup  five  pounds  of  sugar  can  be 
extracted  at  a  loss  of  one-third  only  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  sirup  and  a  gain  in  quality.  The 
amount  of  sugar  capable  of  being  produced 
by  scientific  process  of  manufacture  from 
Amber  Cone  may  be  so  vastly  increased  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  limitation.” 

There  were  in  the  State  in  1881,  45,628  acres 
of  cane  cultivated,  producing 3, 899,440 gallons 
of  sorghum  sirup,  valued  at  $1,745,871.45.  It 
can  be  grow  as  far  west  as  Spearville  without 
irrigation.  A  large  amount  of  broom  corn  is 
raised  along  the  line  of  the  A.  T.  and  S.  F. 
R.R.,  millet,  Hungarian  Grass,  Timothy, 
clover,  and  prairie  meadow  are  looking  fine, 
in  fact  they  have  never  been  so  promising 
before  and  the  outlook  for  bounteous  harvests 
and  fat  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  is  exceedingly 
promising. 

The  land  grant  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  extends  from  Chase  County,  west¬ 
ward  to  the  Colorado  State  lino.  Every  induce¬ 
ment  possible  is  being  given  to  settlers — long 
time,  low  prices,  and  udmirable  selection. 
The  consequence  is  that  immigration  continues 
to  pour  into  the  State  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Johnson, 
the  land  commissioner  at  Topeka,  has  to  keep 
large  corps  of  workers  to  answer  correspond¬ 
ence  and  to  show  land  to  purchasers.  A  large 
favorable  feature  as  to  the  desirablity  of 
Kansas  for  a  home  is  furnished  in  the  fact 
that  a  great  number  of  sales  have  been  made 
during  this  Spring  to  residents  who  were 
enlarging  their  possessions  by  purchasing 
more  land. 

In  no  past  year  have  the  prospects  both  as 
regards  to  yield  and  prices  been  better  (at  this 


season)  than  now,  and  there  is  a  general  con¬ 
fidence  and  good  feeling  noticeable  among  all 
classes  of  agriculturists  through  the  State. 

A  Strawberry— Not  a  Pumpkin. 

In  my  communication  published  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  May  6th,  I  notice  a  great  mistake.  In 
the  closing  paragraph  I  am  made  to  say  that 
the  average  size  of  the  Monarch  and  Crystal 
City  Strawberries  being  shipped  now  from 
this  point  will  exceed  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  word  should  have  been  circumference. 
This  is  but  a  small  mistake  in  print,  but  a 
great  mistake  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  ber¬ 
ries.  A  berry  three  inches  in  diameter,  nine 
inches  in  circumference,  is  a  little  too  large 
even  for  Arkansas,  which  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  the  home  of  the  strawberry.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  made  the  mistake,  and  your  pub- 


Single-Tree  Sling.— Fig,  170. 

lishing  it  as  I  wrote  it  and  calling  attention 
to  it  by  repeating  the  word  diameter  in  brack¬ 
ets,  with  several  marks  of  exclamation  and 
one  of  interrogation,  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  me  more  careful  in  the  futuie.  The 
shipment  of  the  M\  narch  of  the  West  and  the 
Crystal  City  hss  nearly  closed,  and  that  of 
the  Wilson  and  Crescent  Seedling  has  fairly 
commenced  at  this  point,  and  the  entire  crop 
will  be  gathered  within  the  next  two  weeks 
after  which  weshall  have  the  Tyler  Raspberry 
and  earliest  peaches  commencing  about  June 
1st,  and  fi^rn  that  date  on  till  November  1, 
we  shall  have  a  continual  succession  of  ripen¬ 
ing  peaches.  L.  w.  b. 

Beebe,  White  Co.,  Ark. 


CATALOGUES,  &C. 

B.  S.  Williams,  New  and  General  Plant 
catalogue,  including  orchids,  ferns,  palms, 
stoves  and  greenhouse  plants,  rhododen¬ 
drons, pelargoniums,  miscellaneous  ornamental 
hardy  plants.  Address  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N.  England. 

William  Bull.  Many  novelties  of  value 
are  announced .  The  body  of  the  catalogue 
is  filled  with  lists  of  new  coleus,  pelargoniums^ 
acacias,  anthuriums,  crotons,  draccenas,  eu¬ 
calyptus,  sarracenias,  orchids,  ferns,  cycada 
etc.,  etc.  Address,  536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.  W.  England. 

Auction  Sale  of  Registered  Jersey 
Bulls,  on  May  25, 1882,  at  American  Institute 
Building,  N.  Y.  by  Peter  C.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
107  John  Street,  N.  Y. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Oaklawn 
Stud  of  Percheron-Norman  Horses  imported 
and  bred  by  M.  W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  DuPage 
Co.,  Ills. 


Coming  Thro’  the  Rye.— Fig.  171. 

From  "  Illustrated  Catalogue  "  Academy  of  Design. 


A  NEW  SINGLE-TREE  SLING. 


Our  illustration  rep)  esents  a  new  patented 
invention  of  J,  E.  Porter,  Ottawa,  111.  It 
represents  Porters  single- tree  sling  with  pulley 
for  carrying  the  rope  to  and  from  the  barn 
while  elevating  hay.  By  holding  the  single 
tree  up  at  the  hips,  it  is  prevented  from 
knocking  against  the  horse's  heels  and  the  rope 
is  kept  out  of  the  dirt.  By  placing  it  high 
enough  to  permit  man  and  horse  to  walk 


under  it,  the  driver  can  walk  his  horse  back 
and  forward.  This  is  one  of  those  simple 
inventions  that  cause  one  to  exclaim,  “  Why 
didn’t  some  one  think  of  that  before?”  w.  H.  k 
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COL  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


The  more  I  have  to  do  with  pigs  the  more 
I  am  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  stronger 
growing  sorts  over  the  delicate  and  fine  breeds. 
They  have  an  ability  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  on  account  of  their  natural  stamina  and 
strong  appetite  which  fit  them  for  eating  coarse 
food,  and  enduring  neglect  and  exposure.  For 
these  reasons  they  are  supplanting  the  finer 
breeds  in  the  great  hog  districts  and  are  also 
better  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  average 
farmer.  This  is  why  the  Poland  Chinas  and 
Red  Berkshires  are  so  popular  in  the  West. 

It  is  unsafe  to  put  a  strange  pig  into  a  pen 
with  others,  as  they  are  liable  to  attack  it  and 
injure  it.  Several  have  been  killed  in  my 
pens  on  this  account.  When  the  pigs  have 
been  turned  into  a  yard  with  plenty  of  range 
for  a  few  days,  the  strange  pigs  will  not 
usually  be  molested  but  when  shut  in  a  close 
pen  there  is  always  danger  of  their  being 
bitten  or  killed  by  those  which  have  previously 
been  kept  together;  therefore  when  a  strange 
pig  is  to  be  put  with  others,  they  should  all 
be  turned  into  a  yard  or  field  for  a  few  days 
until  they  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  It 
is  also  unsafe  to  confine  several  sows  in  Dig 
together  in  close  quarters  as  they  are  liable 
to  injure  each  other.  This  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  abortion  with  breeding  sows,  and  when  the 
injuries  are  not  sufficiently  severe  to  cause 
abortion,  they  may  result  in  producing  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  womb  which  causes  the  off¬ 
spring  to  be  weak  and  often  to  die  after  being 
born.  When  pigs  are  bom  dead  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  mother  has  been  bruised  or 
injured  in  some  way.  Too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  to  prevent  such  result*. 


The  two  sows  which  were  put  into  the  pig- 
house  cellar  a  few  weeks  since,  have  each  had 
fine  litters  of  pigs.  One,  a  Red  Berkshire  and 
a  very  large  animal,  laid  upon  the  head  of 
one,  which  was  apparently  dead  when  dis¬ 
covered,  but  as  it  did  not  look  as  if  it  was 
crushed,  only  smothered,  an  effort  was  made 
to  resuscitate  it  by  opening  its  mouth  and 
breathing  into  it.  In  a  moment  or  two  it  be¬ 
gan  to  gasp  and  in  less  than  an  hour  it  so  far 
revived  that  it  was  put  back  to  its  mother  and 
did  well. 

Pigs  can  be  revived  when  chilled,  although 
they  may  appear  nearly  lifeless.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  make  a  chilled  pig  suck.  As 
soon  as  discovered  in  this  condition,  they 
should  be  immersed  in  water  as  hot  as  a  per- 
sou  can  hold  his  hand  in,  care  being  had  to 
keep  the  head  out.  They  should  be  kept  in 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  then  wiped  dry  and 
wrapped  in  a  woolen  cloth — which  has  been 
warmed,  leaving  the  nose  uncovered.  As  soon 
as  they  revive  a  little  they  should  be  fed  a 
little  cow’s  milk,  warmed,  with  a  teaspoon, 
unless  they  will  take  it  from  a  bottle  through 
a  rubber  nipple.  The  latter  is  the  best  way, 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  cbokiDg  them.  When 
fed  with  a  spoon  it  must  be  done  slowly  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  swallow.  When 
they  get  strong  enough  to  walk  around,  they 
may  be  returned  to  the  mother  when  they 
will  be  likely  to  help  themselves.  When 
they  do  not  do  this,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  on  their  hind  feet  which  is  a  natural 
position,  and  geDtly  held  up  and  the  nipple 
inserted  in  their  mouth,  when  they  will  be 
likely  to  take  hold  and  help  themselves. 
Gentleness  is  necessary,  as  a  young  pig  will 
not  nurse  if  it  is  frightened.  The  sow  may  be 
made  to  lie  down  by  rubbing  the  udders  with 
one  hand,  slightly  pushing  her  over  with  the 
other.  A  restive  sow  may  be  quieted  by 
scratching  her  on  the  back,  first  putting  the 
pigs  by  her  side  where  she  can  see  them. 


After  the  pigs  are  born  it  is  best  not  to 
attempt  to  feed  the  sow  for  several  hours  and 
then  she  Bhould  be  given  nothing  more  than 
warm  slop.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  milk  at 
the  start  the  food  should  be  light  for  several 
days  in  order  that  the  fever  may  be  reduced 
and  to  preveut.  too  great  a  flow  of  milk,  as 
this  is  liable  to  produce  caking  of  the  udders 
and  to  increase  the  fever.  The  effect  of  this 
condition  is  to  dry  up  the  milk.  Too  much 
milk  is  apt  to  produce  scours  in  the  pigs,  as 
they  may  take  more  than  they  can  digest. 

A  sow  should  never  be  disturbed  to  remove 
the  placenta,  but  left  to  follow  ber  instincts, 
aud  when  this  is  done  sometimes  she  will  de¬ 
vour  it  and  sometimes  not.  When  it  is  eaten 
it  never  causes  injury  but  more  likely  good. 
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THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM; 


HENRY  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  iu  a  plain,  modest,  but  comfortable 
looking  dwelling  in  one  of  the  quiet  streets  of 
Bostou,  that  a  small  family  party  was  gathered 
in  the  recess  of  a  bay  window,  from  which,  at 
times,  one  or  another  looked  expectantly  up 
the  street.  It  was  evening,  and  the  setting 
sun,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  crimson  and  gold, 
threw  its  brilliant  rays  along  the  street  and 
into  the  window,  lighting  up  the  handsomely 
furnished  room  with  a  warm  and  cheerful 
glow.  There  were  three  persons— a  mother, 
daughter,  and  a  son  Mrs.  B  ites  was  the  wife 
of  a  retired  lawyer  of  Boston,  commonly 
known  as  Judge  Bates.  Emily  Bates  was  a 
bright,  handsome,  petite  girl  of  20  years,  and 
George  Bates,  her  brother,  a  tall,  well  formed 
young  man  of  20.  The  trio  were  engaged  iu 
a  bantering  sort  of  conversation,  indulged  in 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  time  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  some  expected  arrival.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  the  conversation  gradually 
turned  towards  the  subject  of  employments 
for  women,  and  was  eagerly  pursued  by  Emily 
Bates  in  spite  of  repeated  interruptions  by  her 
brother. 

“What  can  a  woman  do  in  Boston,  mamma,” 
said  Emi'y,  “to  occupy  her  time  profitably  ? 

It  seems  as  though  one  was  doomed  to  perfect 
uselessness  here.  Of  course,  there  are  ways 
of  making  a  living  by  work  of  one  sort  or  an 
other,  but  none  in  which  one  is  independent  of 
other  persons,  or  in  which  one  cau  gain  more 
than  a  mere  pittance.  I  wonder  bow  all  the 
women  and  girls  manage  to  live  in  the  city  i 
“Oh,  some  of  them  have  rich  fathers,  you 
know,  and  some  paint,  and  some  teach,  and 
some  work  at  trades,  and  some  do  housework, 

and  some - well,  some  starve,  poor  creatures, 

and  I  fear  some  die  without  any  one  knowing 
how  they  have  suffered,”  said  George. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  replied  Emily;  “but  all 
these  are  depending  upon  other  persons  for 
their  support,  and  at  a  day’s  notice  may  find 
themselves  helpless.  Tbatis  what  I  tbink  is 
so  dreadful;  there  must  always  be  a  fear  aud 
dread,  a  sort  of  ever  present  anticipation  of 
some  disaster  coming,  1  y  which  one  may  be 
reduced  to  poverty  and  want;  now,  if  there 
were  any  way  by  which  a  woman  could  find 
some  business  or  employment  in  a  city  that 
would  make  her  independent  of  accidents,  as 
one  could  be  in  the  country,  how  much  better 
it  would  be.  And  then  how  tiresome  and 
dreary  it  is  for  me,  who  has  positively  nothing 
to  do  but  to  employ  the  time,  iu  a  city.  How 
dull  the  streets  are;  how  doleful  it  seems  as 
the  sun  seta  and  darkness  comes  on  1  I  con¬ 
fess  I  am  thoroughly  tired  of  the  city  and  wish 
we  lived  in  the  country,  like  Uncle  John.” 

“  What  would  you  do  in  the  country,  Emi¬ 
ly?”  retorted  her  brother.  Yon  would  make 
but  a  poor  shepherdess  or  dairy  maid;  and 
don’t  you  think  it  is  dull  in  country,  too  ? 
Why,  people  say  the  farmers’  wives  aud 
daughters  are  nearly  all  insane  because  they 
are  so  isolated  and  lonesome;  and  those  who 
are  not  sensitive  enough  to  feel  their  Ionesome- 
ness,  are  brown  and  round-shouldered  and 
horny-handed  with  hoeing  corn  and  potatoes 
and  other  coarse  hard  work.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  that,  George,  whoever  says 
so.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm  and 
so  was  your  papa,  and  I  am  sure  we  never  ex¬ 
perienced  anything  of  the  kind,”  said  Mrs. 
Bates. 

“Yes;  but.  mamma,  you  and  papa  never 
knew  what  the  majority  of  country  people 
feel,  at  least  I  don’t  think  you  ever  did,”  re¬ 
plied  George.  “  So  far  as  I  can  understand 
it,  farmers  know  nothing  but  their  farms,  and 
some  don’t  even  understand  them,  but  seem  to 
work  in  the  dark  and  live  the  life  of  animals 
to  a  great  extent,  w  ithout  the  insensibility  of 
animals,  and  so  must  necessarily  feel  a  very 
inconvenient  sense  of  wanting  something  they 
don’t  possess,  aud  out  of  this  comes  that  com¬ 
mon  feeling  of  isolation  and  lonesomeness 
which  is  so  much  talked  about.” 

“  Why,  George!  What  nonsense  you  talk !” 
said  Emily.  “Look  at  Uncle  John  and  his 
family  ;  they  have  always  something  to  do 
that  Is  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  I  am  sure 
our  cousins  are  neither  round  shouldered  nor 
sun-burned,  nor  do  they  hoe  corn;  why,  the 
time  passes  so  quickly  there  that  a  month 
seems  only  a  day,  and  they  have  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  that  we  have  in  Boston— books,  papers, 
music,  and  many  that  we  cannot  have.” 

“Uncle  John  is  not  an  ordinary  farmer,  you 
know,  and  the  girls  don’t  have  to  do  anything 
unless  they  wish,  although  I  will  say  they  do 
as  much  in  a  week  as  you  do  in  a  year;  that 
is,  of  useful  work,”  replied  George. 

“  But  I  have  no  chance  to  do  anything,  and 
I  want  something  to  do  to  occupy  this  weary 
waste  of  time.  Now,  at  Uncle  John’s 
farm - ” 

“  Who’s  talking  about  Uncle  John?”  said  a 
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cheery  voice  at  the  door,  which  had  been 
opened  unperceived. 

“  Why,  Uncle  John!  we  were  talking  about 
you.  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come,  and  so  unex¬ 
pectedly:  and  here’s  papa,  too;”  and  the  three 
arose  and  greeted  the  arrivals  with  many 
demonstrations  of  gladness  and  affection. 

“  Well,  Emily,  what  is  there  at  Uncle  J ohn’s 
farm  that  troubles  you?”  asked  her  uncle, 
when  the  greetings  had  subsided. 

“Nothing  at  all,  uncle;  on  the  contrary,  I 
was  just  then  wishing  we  lived  in  the  country 
as  you  do,  and  were  out  of  this  dull,  dreary 
city.” 

“You  can  have  your  wish,  then,  I  think,  as 
soon  a9  you  like;  for  I  have  just  come,  with 
your  father,  from  examining  a  farm  which 
can  be  purchased  or  procured  iu  exchange  for 
a  mess  of  rocks  belonging  to  your  mother  up 
on  the  Housatonic.” 

“Oh  ves,  I  know;  mamma’s  wood  lot,  we 
call  it.” 

"  Mamma’s  wood  lot  has  turned  out  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  wood  lot,”  said  Mr.  Bates; 

“  there’s  an  iron  ore  bed  on  i  ,  and  the  Salts- 
burg  people  want  to  get  it.  I  am  offered  a 
farm  in  Stony  Brook  valley  for  the  wood  lot, 
and  if  your  mother  likes  to  make  the  exchauge 
after  hearing  Uncle  Johu’s  report,  you  can 
have  a  country  home  in  a  picturesque  spot  in 
the  mountain,  and  all  the  comfort  you  can  get 
out  of  it,  without  any  extra  charge  for  that.” 

“Oh,  how  lovely  1  Toll  us  all  about  it,  Uncle 
John.” 

“The  property  is  an  abandoned  farm;  that 
is,  its  owner  died  recently,  and  his  sons  are  all 
in  the  West  aud  fixed  on  farms  of  their  own, 
and  Mr.  Barney,  of  the  furnace  at  Saltsburg, 
has  taken  it  from  these  boys  in  exchange  for 
some  Western  land,  aud  he  now  offers  it  to 
your  mother— 75  acres  in  all— for  her  11  acre 
wood  lot.  I  asked  your  uncle  to  go  with  me 
to  look  at  it,  and  he  thinks  it  a  good  exchange. 
And  so  do  I,”  said  Mr.  Bates.  “Now  your 
uncle  will  tell  you  all  about  it;  ail  about  the 
mowing  aud  the  pasture  and  the  intervale  and 
the  orchard ;  aud  the  stone  spring  house,  over¬ 
grown  with  moss,  and  having  a  deliciously 
cold  spring  rippling  over  the  stones  across  the 
floor.” 

“  The  farm  is  in  very  poor  condition,  no 
doubt,”  said  Uncle  John,  “  because  it  has  been 
idie  for  several  years;  but  the  land  is  not  bad, 
and  can  easily  be  made  good;  there  is  a  good 
natural  meadow  on  it,  out  of  order, course; 
a  beautiful  stream  and  springs,  and  some  fine 
woods;  a  real  good  house,  which  can  easily  be 
remodeled  and  made  picturesque,  as  well  as 
made  comfortable;  and  there  is  one  of  the 
best  views  iu  that  part  of  Connecticut.” 

“  Could  a  person  make  a  living  on  it,  uncle?” 
asked  George. 

“The  right  person  could;  the  last  owner,  I 
am  told,  reared  a  large  family  on  it,  and  was 
himself  born  in  the  old  house  more  than  80 
years  ago.  It  is  called  the  “  Stone  house  farm,’' 

I  suppose,  because  it  has  the  only  stone  house 
in  that  part  of  the  State.  All  the  farms  near 
it  and  up  and  down  the  valley  for  miles  are 
iu  the  dairy  business,  and  this  can  easily  be 
made  a  good  dairy  farm.  Tnesoil  is  light,  but 
is  very  easily  worked  and  for  a  wonder,  all 
the  stone  there  is  on  it  is  in  the  house  and  the 
spring  house.  ” 

“  Uncle,  do  you  think  I  could  make  a  living 
on  it?”  asked  George,  with  much  emphasis  on 
I. 

“  Without  doubt  you  could;  and,  I  warrant 
you,  a  more  satisfactory,  comfortable  and 
healthful  occupation  you  would  have  than  in 
business  here  in  Boston.  You  would  want 
some  money  to  start  it,  of  course  ” 

“I  think  I  could,  too,”  replied  George. 
“  Mamma,  you  had  better  Jet  your  11  acres  go 
and  take  this  farm,  and  let  me  and  Emily  go 
and  look  after  it  for  you,  and  then  Emily  will 
have  her  wish  ” 

“But  that  reminds  me,”  said  Mr.  Bates;  “  I 
have  not  told  you  the  whole  of  the  bargain. 
Mr.  Barney  offers  me,  in  addition  to  the  land, 
25  ceuts  fur  every  ton  of  ore  taken  out  of  the 
bed,  to  be  pai  l  yearly,  and  he  expects  to  mine 
10,000  tons  a  year.” 

“Why,  that’s  simply  magnificent!”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Emily.  “Only  think  of  it,  mamma; 
not  only  a  farm  and  a  stoue  house,  with  a 
beautiful  view  thrown  in  for  nothing,  but  a 
respectable  income  for  you  besides." 

“  You  will  want  it  for  a  year  or  two,  every 
dollar  of  it,”  said  her  uncle;  “a  poor  farm 
cannot  be  made  rich  or  profitable  and  stocked, 
without  spending  money  on  it,  or  otherwise 
spending  labor  and  time,  perhaps  for  years, 
before  it  can  l>e  made  to  pay  its  way.  But  it 
won’t  be  so  bard  if  the  work  is  done  judi¬ 
ciously  and  without  extravagance.” 

“  1  t  hink  we  should  take  the  offer,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Bates  to  her  husband.  “  I  have  long 
wished  to  have  something  of  my  own  that 
would  be  a  secure  independence  against  any 
reverse  of  fortune  that  might  come  to  us  at 
any  time;  and  something  which  would  afford 
us  not  only  a  home  but  an  income,  and  it 
seems  a  providential  circumstance  that  just 
at  the  time  when  Emily  and  I  were  both  wish¬ 
ing  for  a  change,  this  opportunity  should 
come.” 

“But  what  are  we  to  do  with  it?”  asked 
Mr.  Bates,— LTo  be  continued. 
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ONLY  A  SMILE. 


Only  a  smile  that  was  given  me 
On  the  crowded  street  one  day ! 

But  it  pierced  the  gloom  of  my  saddened  heart 
Like  a  sudden  sunbeam's  ray. 

The  shadow  of  doubt  hung  over  me, 

And  the  burden  of  pain  I  bore, 

And  the  voice  of  Hope  1  could  not  hear, 

Though  I  listened  o'er  and  o’er. 

But  there  came  a  rift  In  the  crowd  about, 

And  a  face  that  I  knew  passed  by. 

And  the  smile  I  caught  was  brighter  to  me 
Than  the  blue  of  a  Summer  sky ; 

For  It  gave  mo  back  the  sunshine, 

And  It  scattered  each  sombre  thought, 

And  my  heart  rejoiced  in  the  kindling  warmth 
Which  that  kindly  smile  had  wrought. 

Only  a  smile  from  a  friendly  face 
On  the  busy  street  that  day  ! 

Forgotten  as  soou  as  given,  perhaps, 

As  the  donor  went  her  way. 

But  straight  to  my  heart  It  went  speeding, 

To  gild  the  clouds  that  were  there, 

Aud  I  found  that  of  sunshine  and  life’s  blue  skies 
I  also  might  take  my  share. 

.  — <  ».♦  —  — 

HATS. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  bothersome  things 
to  do,  when  one  is  not  accustomed  to  such 
kind  of  work,  is  trimming  a  hat  or  bonnet. 
But  if  we  can  only  see  one,  after  it  is  trimmed, 
it  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter  to  follow  copy. 
The  two  cuts  given,  may  seem  at  the  fi  rst  glance 
to  be  too  showy  for  church  wear  and  not  at  all 
serviceable.  But  the  result,  if  an  attempt  is 


Fig.  172. 


made  to  trim  one,  will  prove  satisfactory  we 
think.  The  hats  are  larger  this  season,  and 
require  a  great  deal  of  trimming  else  they 
will  look  bare.  Feathers  are  worn  more  than 
flowers,  and  those  of  all  colors.  But  we  would 
not  advise  those  residing  in  the  country, 
where  the  dampness  arises  after  sundown  to 
use  feathers,  because  damp  air,  takes  out  all 
the  curl,  and  then  they  look  forlorn.  A  hand¬ 
some  spray  of  flowers  are  always  pretty,  and 
while  they  will  fade  some,  at  the  close  of  the 
season  no  one  will  doubt  their  having  had  the 
worth  of  their  money. 

Fig.  172  is  a  coarse  straw  turned  up  all 
around  the  edge,  the  width  of  three  braids. 
The  trimming  is  of  silk,  loosely  laid  against 
the  side  and  crown,  by  gathering  one  end  and 
sewing  it  to  the  hat  on  the  front;  covering 


where  it  is  sewed  on  with  the  flowers  then 
fasten  the  other  end  at  the  back  neatly,  with  a 
jet  pin.  A  spray  of  roses  or  white  field  daisies, 
makes  a  stylish  trimming.  Fig.  173  is  a  split 
straw,  the  brim  Jiued  with  velvet  and  turned 
up  on  the  left  side.  Two  large  feathers  put 
on  with  the  stems  crossing  each  other  on  the 
front,  one  falling  over  the  side  which  is 


Fig.  173. 


turned  up,  and  the  other  gracefully  laid 
against  the  brim.  Either  of  these  are  very 
easily  copied  after  and  we  hope  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  find  both  cuts  and  de¬ 
scription  of  service. 

- - - 

SOME  OF  LIFE’S  PICTURES. 


There  is  a  story  told  of  an  old  man  who 
had  kept  his  kitchen  fire  always  alive  for 
fifty  years,  and  from  the  day  when  he  first 
went  to  housekeeping,  so  that  his  wife  might 
never  have  occasion  to  complain  of  having  to 
kindle  a  fire.  We  know  of  a  young  couple 
who  promised  each  other  when  they  married, 
that  they  would  not  both  get  angry  at  the 
same  time,  for  they  had  strong  wills  aud  quick 
tempers  which  were  controlled  only  by  the 
love  they  had  one  for  the  other.  The  effect 
of  this  resolution,  can  be  traced  to  day,  al¬ 
though  made  20  years  ago.  Now  they  are 
seldom  angry,  and  when  so,  the  quiet,  patient 
forbearance,  exhibited  has  helped  them  to  al¬ 
most  overcome  it  entirely. 

“  Small  matters"  you’ll  say,  “  keeping  a  fire 
all  the  year  round  ”  and,  “  only  the  husbind 
or  wife  angry  at  once.”  Yes  they  are;  but 
the  mustard  seed  was  the  “smallest  of 
all  seed,”  and  when  grown,  “  becometh 
greater  than  all  herbs;”  serving  as  a  shade  for 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  to  rest  under. 

So  does  our  influence  spread  out,  and 
reach  further  than  we  ever  will  know  here. 
To  anticipate  each  other’s  wants ;  provide  for 
them  before  they  occur;  smooth  the  rough 
spots  in  the  road  of  life  in  anticipation,  and 
before  they  are  rrached,  is  the  way  to  live 
happily.  Keep  the  fire  on  the  hearth  always 
alive;when  it  is  not  blazing  have  the  coals  cov¬ 
ered  so  that  they  will  not  go  out;  do  this  not 
only  literally  but  figuratively;  keep  all 
sweet  and  pleasant  memories  alive;  keep  up 
the  manifestations  of  affeptiou  as  in  your 
courting  days.  What  more  beautiful  sight, 
than  that  of  two  aged  people,  walking  ride  by 
ride  the  downward  slope  of  life’s  pathway 
towards  the  setting  sun,  after  spending  fifty 
years  together.  And  the  love  they  have 
given  each  other,  has  been  so  steady  and  con¬ 
stant,  that  they  have  actually  grown  to  look 
alike.  We  have  seen  this,  (though  seldom) 
and  it  always  reminds  oue  of  the  eternal  life, 
with  its  peaceful  serenity. 

Faith  Sherman. 

— - - - 

I  like  Mary  Wager  Fisher's  article  in 
Dec.  3,  concerning  the  care  of  children, 
and  endorse  it  in  all  points  except  one  which 
is  the  first.  She  speaks  of  the  child  being 
served  with  rich  food,  chow  chow,  coffee,  etc., 
the  same  as  an  adult.  Now  one  is  led  to  in¬ 
fer  that  these  articles  of  diet  are  proper  for 
adults,  while  not  so  for  children,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it.  While  I  believe  with  her  that  they 
are  not  fit  for  children,  I  claim  that  they  are 
no  more  fit  for  adults,  and  what  is  not  fit  for 
the  children  should  be  left  out  of  the  bill  of 
fal-e  for  all.  If  the  adults  would  live  on  the 
diet  which  she  prescribes  for  the  children,  we 
should  not  hear  so  much  of  these  Spring  fevers, 
etc.,  and  liver  pills  and  pads,  and  dyspepsia 
cure-alls.  Children  are  natural  imitators  and 
if  they  see  the  old  ones  stuffing  themselves 
with  rich  foods  will  naturally  want  to  do  the 
same,  aud  will  think  it  hardly  fair  if  they  are 
refused;  and  it  will  be  easier  to  make  them 
think  that  oatmeal,  etc.  is  the  thing  for  them 
if  they  Bee  the  older  ones  using  the  same. 

Everett  E.  Brown. 
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pieces  and  stir  in,  then  drop  into  hot  grease 
and  brown  nicely.  Mrs.  E.  It.  Heflin. 
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COOKING  ASPARAGUS. 

As  butter  is  scarce  at  our  house  I  have  to 
cook  our  asparagus  without  it.  I  put  a  small 
piece  of  pork  in  the  pot  and  after  it  has  boiled 
awhile,  tie  the  asparagus  in  bunches  and  put 
them  in.  When  tender  take  them  out  and 
thicken  the  soup  with  a  little  flour  adding  pep¬ 
per  and  salt.  A  few  potatoes  or  a  turnip  is  a 
great  improvement  to  it.  Mrs.  J.  W. 


CHILDREN  AT  TABLE 


JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Grain  Drills,  Ac. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest, 

CROWN 

;!  Ik  MOWER. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


If  there  is  anythiug  that  can  spoil  a  well- 
oooked  meal  it  is  to  eat  it  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  noisy,  ill-behaved  children,  yet,  I 
have  noticed  in  many  households,  that  ba  the 
children  even  so  ill-mannered,  the  parents  have 
become  so  well  accustomed  to  it,  as  not  to 
notice  it,  or  to  think  it  any  drawback  to 
visitors  enjoyment.  Many  a  time  I  have 
wished  that,  the  English  custom  of  keeping  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  in  the  nursery 
for  meals  was  more  practiced  here.  But  in  a 
plain  country  home  this  is  impracticable,  and 
if  children  are  well  behaved,  there  is  no 
pleasanter  sight  than  to  see  a  rosy,  healthy 
group  enj  tying  their  food  in  quiet  and  content. 
Some  children  are  by  nature  more  tidy  than 
others,  and  then)  will  be  less  trouble  to  teach 
these  table  manners  than  those  that  are  natur 
ally  boisterous  and  unobservant.  Let  a  child 
be  taught  to  sip  soup  from  the  side  of  a  spoon, 
and  there  will  not  be  that  “ship  sloop”  that 
is  so  annoying.  It  is  also  necessary  to  notice 
carefully  how  young  children  handle  knife 
and  fork.  I  have  one  boy  who  persists  in 
being  left-handed,  yet  I  attribute  it  to  my 
own  negligence  in  not  giving  him  closer 
attention  when  learning  to  eat.  The  habit 
thus  formed  renders  him  awkward  at  table, 
and  the  left  arm  that  holds  the  knife,  is  always 
running  into  his  brother’s  right,  at  table  when 
both  are  cutting  up  food.  The  elbow  in  such  a 
case  is  very  much  in  the  wav.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  serve  small  dishes  in  a 
graceful  manner,  to  help  themselves  and 
others  without  spilling  over  the  table;  and  to 
observe  quietly,  or  as  the  old  saying  has  it, 
“  be  seen  and  not  heard.” 

We’ve  got  all  the  silver  out  because  you 
are  here,”  a  little  boy  once  remarked  when  I 
was  dining,  and  then  he  commenced  an  outcry 
of  his  “  wants,’’  and  comments  on  the  food 
that  filled  in  the  dinner  table  talk  without  any 
of  his  elders  having  a  chance  to  say  a  word. 
And  1  think  table  manners  will  be  carried  all 
through  life,  and  early  training  go  far  to  help 
the  far  off  future  of  th6  child  when  he  becomes 
a  man. 


CUTTING  DRESS  LININGS. 

One  of  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood  in  con¬ 
sulting  with  me  in  regard  to  suitable  materials 
for  her  Summer  dresses,  objected  to  my  sug¬ 
gestion  of  bunting,  for  the  reason  that  such 
goods  always  pulled  or  frayed  so  at  the  seams. 
I  told  her  that  I  had  never  been  troubled  iu 
that  way,  siuce  I  had  adopted  the  plan  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  lining  crossways  of  the  goods.  The 
threads  of  the  warp  never  stretch.  It  is  a  good 
way  also  to  hold  the  outside  of  the  body  or 
basque  a  little  fuller  than  the  lining,  m.  h.  s. 

Hayes  Store,  Va, 


Can  be  Operated  by  itte  Foot  Alone, 

Leaving  both  bands  free  for  driving.  Can  be  operated 
as  a  complete  Hand  Dumping  Hoke,  at  the  will  of  t  he 
driver.  Can  be  ope  atari  easily  by  any  Boy  or  Girl 
wlio  can  drive  ahorse,  First-class  iii  every  particular. 
Strong  and  Durable.  Best  of  Material.  Well  Fin¬ 
ished.  Thoroughly  tested,  never  rails  Send  for  Cir¬ 
culars  Address 

GREUG  &  CO.,  Sole  Mavckactcreus, 

Trumnnsburg,  N.  Y. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 
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The  Crown  Mower  will  cut  more  acres  with  less 
expense  for  repairs  thau  any  other  Mower. 

The  CROWN  REAPER, 

Th.e  Beat  Light  Reaper  Made. 


LAKE  &  BODLET  CO. 
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COOKING  OAT-MEAL. 

I  think  the  most  simple  and  healthful  way 
to  cook  oat  meal  the  best.  The  coarse  or 
cracked  is  best  for  puddings.  One  coffee  cup¬ 
ful  of  oatmeal  carefully  picked  over  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  five  or  six  persons.  I  put  a  part  at 
a  time  on  a  white  plate,  as  the  specks  and 
hulls  cau  more  easily  be  seen.  Pour  on  one 
quart  of  boiling  water,  add  a  tittle  salt,  stir 
well  and  steam  two  or  three  hours,  stirring 
occasionally.  Fifteen  minutes  before  serving, 
put  in  butter  one-half  size  hen’s  egg  and  stir 
thoroughly.  Serve  with  cream  aud  sugar. 

COLD  CARROTS. 

Slick  cold  broiled  carrots  or  parsnips  and 
fry  in  butter.  Very  good. 

TOMATO  BUTTER. 

Nine  pounds  of  tomatoes,  three  pounds  of 
sugar,  ona  pint  of  vinegar,  oi.e-and  a  half 
spoonful  of  ciunamon,  one-and-a-half  spoonful 
of  allspice,  and  one  spoonful  of  cloves.  Boil 
one  hour.  Bottle  and  keep  cool. 

Mrs.  M.  Brown. 


BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION , 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  in  1881. 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Paw  Mills,  (rang  Eilgers.  Lath  M  achines,  Hub 
.id  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul¬ 
leys,  Couplings,  Gearing,  Gristand  Flour  Mills 
Send  for  Special  Circular  of  our  No.  1  Pl->->tntion 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL 


High  wheels,  wide  tires,  and  a  perfect  continuous 
force  feed  that  Is  warranted  to  sow  accurately 
either  Tast  or  slow. 

The  Implements  of  our  manufacture  are  made  of  the 
Best  ShUerinls.  put  together  honestly,  and  finished 
In  a  workmanlike  manner. 

We  sell  on  liberal  warranty,  and  Guarantee  Satis 
faction  under  nit  proper  conditions.  Agents  wanted 
In  all  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  circulars.  Meu- 
tlon  this  paper. 


Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Illustrate il  Circulars  Free. 


JANESVLLE  MACHINE  CO.,  Janesville,  Wis 


John  &  Water-  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


AREATEST  Agricultural 
“  Invention  of  tmp  icc  » 


Invention  of  TH  E  ACE ! 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  I 'refits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  II WI  F  G  CO„ 
Waynesboro.  Pa. 


WHITE  SPECKS  IN  BUTTER. 

In  years  gone  by  I  have  strained  buttermilk 
through  a  sieve,  stirred  the  white  specks  thus 
obtained  and  made  quite  good  butter.  Sol 
concluded  it  was  dried  cream.  This  was  be¬ 
fore  I  had  a  cream  strainer.  Hive  used  the 
strainer  Hi  years  and  have  not  had  any  more 
white  specks  in  my  butter.  We  use  a  Cooley 
creamer  now  but  I  still  strain  the  cream  as  it 
makes  a  nicer  quality  of  butter. 

Mrs.  L  Ladd 


American  Fruit  Drier, 
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Veal  may  be  cut  into  slices  aud  fried,  just 
as  you  would  for  the  table,  then  packed  in 
a  jar  and  covered  with  lard.  When  you  take 
it  up  for  use,  heat  it  through  thoroughly.  Be 
sure  to  cover  the  remaining  pieces  with  lard 
It  will  keep  some  time,  aud  is  very  convenient 
for  those  who  live  some  distance  from  the 
market. 
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Saves  OO  per  cent,  of  the  labor,  and  doubles  the  value 
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KJDIP  &  B!  If  PEI'.  IHFfi  CO.  Syrnense.  N.  Y- 


GREATLY  IMPROVED.  In 
daily  use  In  over  13,0*1  dai¬ 
ries  aud  factories.  The  Pr- 
ONKEKS  and  the  Standard. 
They  have  no  equal.  Slade 
In  four  style*,  ten  sizes  earn 
Skims  automatically,  witn 
or  without  rinsing  the  earns. 
Four  gold  medals  and  S  sll- 
ver  medals  f*  r  superlorUy. 
Also  Davis  Swing  Churns, 
Rutter  Workers,  Printers. 
&e.  Send  postal  for  circu¬ 
lars  civ  lug  facts,  figures 
,  , —  and  testimonials. 

(LVF.RMONT  t-A.wU  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls.  Yt 


STRAWBERRY  AND  RHUBARB  JELLY. 
Please  give  directions  for  the  al  ove. 
Neither  will  jell  for  me.  M.  F.  James. 

Ans.— Strawberry  jelly:— Crush  the  fruit 
ami  strain  through  a  coarse  linen  bag.  To  a 
pint  of  juice  allow  one  pound  of  granulated 
sugar.  Boil  the  juice  teu  minutes,  skimming 
as  necessary,  then  add  the  sugar  aud  boil  ten 
minutes  longer.  Pour  hot  into  glasses  and 
stand  in  the  sun — protecting  from  insects — the 
sunny  pint  of  two  days. 

Rhubarb  jelly:— ‘Prepare  as  for  sauce,  put 
into  a  preserving  kettle  with  a  very  little  water 
(just  enough  to  keep  from  burning  at  first), 
and  cook  until  soft.  Press  through  a  sieve 
and  then  stra  in  through  a  jelly  bag.  To  every 
pint  of  the  juice  allow  one  and  oue-half  pound 
of  granulated  sugar.  Boil  the  juice  10  minutes 
skim,  add  the  sugar  and  boil  10  minutes  longer. 
Test  by  dropping  a  very  little  in  a  cup  of  cold 
water  aud  if  it,  immediately  falls  to  the  bottom 
it  is  done.  If  not  firm,  stand  in  the  sun  same 
as  strawberry  jelly. 

The  jell  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  berries 
are  picked  or  the  rhubarb  cut,  aud  it  is  best 
not  to  attempt  to  make  it  in  damp  or  cloudy 
weather. 

PAINT  SPOTS  FROM  A  FLOOR;  FLOOR  STAIN. 
Please  tell  me  how  to  get  paint  spots  off  a 
floor;  also  a  cheap  way  to  stain  a  floor?  J.  w. 

Ans.— To  remove  the  paint: — Make  a  thick 
paste  of  fresh  slacked  lime  and  washing  soda 
(the  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water)  and  cover 
the  spots.  In  a  few  hott  rs  wash  off.  0 f  course 
this  treatment  i3  only  applicable  to  unpainted 
boards. 

For  a  cheap  stain:— Mix  mineral  paint,  in 
color  to  suit  thn  taste,  with  water  aud  apply, 
afterwards  going  over  with  a  coat  of  oil;  or 
mix  the  paint  with  the  oil  and  apply  with  a 
cloth  or  brush. 

CLEANING  ZINC. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  scour  zinc?  m.w.s. 
Ans.— It  is  stated  that  sheets  of  zinc  for 
placing  under  stoves,  etc.,  can  be  scoured  with 
great  economy  of  labor  and  time  by  rubbing 
with  glycerine  mixed  with  a  very  little  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Apply  with  a  cloth.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  know  of  a  better  method. 
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THE  CHILDRENS’  GARDEN. 


It  is  now  time  to  commence  gardening. 
Give  the  children  a  little  spot  of  ground,  and 
show  them  how  to  make  their  beds,  and  sow 
their  seed.  Do  not  fail  to  let  them  know  you 
are  interested  in  their  work,  for  if  they  think 
you  are  not  interested,  they  will  soon  think  it 
is  of  little  account.  For  several  Springs  past 
the  little  school-boys  come  with  their  baskets 
to  my  door  to  get  plants  that  have  come  up 
from  self  sowing,  to  put  in  their  beds  in  front 
of  the  school- hjuse.  I  give  them  a  few  seeds 
to  sow.  also  a  few  bulbs.  If  the  teacher  would 


For  the  Preservation  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta- 
bles.  During  the  10  years  it 
ttf  has  proved  the  only  practical 
531  Evaporator  constructed,  and 

I  operattx)  on  strictly  philo- 

II  sophieal  principles.  It  is  the 
||  ohnupeet  machine  sold  for 
|  quantity  and  quality  produe- 
I  oil.  and  is  the  early  one  that 
|  will  tin  as  rnuc-b  or  more  than 
]J  in  guaranteed.  It  will  evspor- 
[tj  a  to  double  r  b«t  amount  of  any 
•r  other  machine,  with  one  half 

III  *  help,  and  no  inure  fuel, 

!  bfcstd.s  tn*j  quality  of  the 
PI  work  is  far  superior,  ns  all 
J  can  learn  by  inquiring  of  fivst- 
1  dim-  dealers  iu  New  York  or 
|j  Boston.  It  is  practically  fixe 
||'(  proof.  Send  for  our  citv-u- 
a  lure  and  investigate  before 
U  buying.  .Manufactured  by 
K  A  .1  .M  SPROUT. 
Bm  Muncy,  Kv-umlne  Co.,  Pu., 
W  lor  the  Eastern,  Middle, and 
HI  Southern  States,  and  Can- 
R' ados,  and  bv  JOHN  WJL- 
|  U  \ MS  »fc  SON.  Kalamazoo. 
I  Michigan,  for  the  West  and 
I  Southwest,  J.  S.  TtYOH- 
I  llj]  BLY,  38  Commercial  St., 
K|l  Boston,  Miias,  Agent  for 
M  line.  New  Hampshire  and 
e*  Massachusetts. 


MEADOW  KING 
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SCRUBBING. 


Don’t  scrub.  Many  will  say  how  can  we 
get  along  without  it.  When  you  clean  house 
this  Spring  (if  you  have  not  already),  lay 
clean  papers  on  the  floors  before  putting  down 
the  carpets.  It  saves  the  carpet  from  being 
moth-eaten  along  the  cracks  in  the  floor, 
besides  saving  one’s  back  from  aching.  The 
papers  catch  the  dust  and  if  they  are  taken  up 
carefully  there  will  be  setrcely  any  dust  ou 
the  floor,  so  that  mearly  washing  in  w«rm 
water  will  suffice  for  cleansing  the  floor.  Aud 
it  will  be  as  white  as  if  it  were  scrubbed.  I 
have  treated  my  floors  in  this  way  three  or 
four  years  and  kuow  from  experience.  Don’t 


Mowing  Machine 


vil^  make  "P  a  Mowing  Machine  the 

.  1*°  has  no  equal  The  simplest,  strong- 
ire.,*!'1  most  durable  Mower  In  the  world.  No  Side 
Draft,  no  weight  oq  the  horsed  neolc 


Embodies  all  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of 
the  Meadow  King  Mower.  It  Is  u  single-wheel,  light, 
standard  Reaper.  Seud  Tor  Illustrated  Circulars. 
Address 

GREGG  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Trntuanshurir,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  &c. 


150 

Bushels 
Xtr  in 
.  ONE 
9lI>AY. 


ICeed.  your  Stock 

WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Earn. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  A  CO..  Limited 
Philadelphia  Pa. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


Air  cut*  Glutted.  It  I  lav  made 

ftfliiujr  our  XKVV  IIOlSlillOLI) 
ARTICLES  am)  FAMILY  SCALE* 

ft  ttigtisup  to  25  lbs.  Sills  at  gl.gn 
Dom  KSl-U  -  Sca  i.iiCn..  Cinoiuuv  (.-  . 


TO  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  POTATOES. 

The  following  1  have  found  will  partly  take 
the  place  of  potatoes  while  they  are  so  h'gh 
priced.  Beat  up  three  eggs,  seaaou  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt;  cut  up  stale  bread  into  inch 


AMBER  CANE  MANUAL 


GEO.  L.  SQUXER  Sc  bRO.,  BuECalo,  N.  Y 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  May  20.  1882. 

The  President  and  two  Professors  of  the 
State  University  at  Minneapolis,  Minn,  were 
in  court  on  the  17th  inst,  on  criminal  charge. 
The  night  before  some  of  the  students  had 
been  on  a  “lark"  and  one  of  them  when 
caught  was  severely  cudgeled  by  one  Professor 
with  a  cane.  The  student  after  gaining  his 
feet  flourished  a  pistol  above  his  head  threat¬ 
ening  to  shoot.  At  that  instant  another  Pro¬ 
fessor  came  up  and,  thinking  his  own  life  in 
danger,  fired  his  revolver  at  the  student,  the 
ball  taking  effect  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  left 
thigh.  The  wound  is  not  considered  fatal, 
though  it  may  result  in  permanent  lameness. 
The  three  Professors  were  arrested,  and  will 
be  tried  on  the  29th  on  charge  of  assault  with 
deadly  weapons. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Gov.  Washburn,  of 
Wisconsin,  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon 
at  La  Crosse.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
about  a  year  ago,  but  revived  sufficiently  to 
take  a  trip  to  Europe.  About  three  months 
since  he  went  to  Eureka  Springs  owing  to  the 
appearance  of  symptoms  of  Bright’s  disease, 
where  he  died  last  week. 

James  Vick  the  well  known  seedsman  and 
horticulturist  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  17th  inst.  of  pneumonia. 

The  woman  suffrage  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
Assembly  of  this  State  on  the  15th  inst.  by 
a  vote  of  59  to  54 . 

A  large  fire  at  Danville,  Quebec,  on  the 
15th,  destroyed  40  or  50  bouses,  and  rendered 
nearly  200  people  homeless.  Total  loss  not  far 
from  $200,000. 

Chief  Justice  Waite,  John  A.  Stewart,  Gov. 
Colquitt  of  Georgia,  ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes 
of  Ohio,  Morris  K  Je-sup.the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
P.  Royce  of  Kentucky,  S.  C.  Gilman  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  William  A.  Slater,  comprising, 
with  William  E.  Dodge  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brooks,  the  trustees  named  by  John  F.  Slater 
of  Connecticut  to  have  charge  of  his  million- 
dollar  fund  for  the  education  of  the  negroes 
of  the  South,  met  Thursday  and  temporarily 
organized.  Ex- President  R.  B.  Hayes  pre¬ 
sided,  and  was  appointed  as  th6  head  of  the 
committee  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Board. 

Colonel  ‘'Bob”  Ingersoll  will  deliver  the 
oration  at  the  opening  of  the  Mining  Exhib- 
hibition  in  Denver  on  August  1.  There  will 
be  small  chance  for  him  to  elucidate  his  pet 
theory  on  that  occasion. 

A  cyclone  recently  passed  over  Sevier  Co., 
Ark  ,  in  the  extreme  Southwestern  corner  of 
the  State.  The  tornado  came  fi-om  the  west, 
proceeded  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and 
swept  away  everything  in  its  path.  All  the 
buildings  on  several  farms,  together  with 
fences  and  trees,  were  blown  down.  Three 
hundred  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land  were 
leveled.  A  wagon  was  blown  into  a  tree  top. 
Portions  of  houses  were  carri  d  away,  and 
laud  was  literally  covered  with  fallen  timber. 
No  lives  were  lost  so  far  as  ascertained,  al¬ 
though  the  storm  was  evidently  fiercer  in 
Seyier  County  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
State. 

A  pleasure-party  boat  capsized  on  Lake 
Calumet,  Ill.,  and  all  on  board,  12  persons  in 
all,  were  drownedj  They  were  from  Pull¬ 
man,  111. 

Among  the  5,000  immigrants  from  Europe 
who  arrived  on  Saturday  last  at  the  port  of 
New  York  were  ten  diamond- cutters  and  six¬ 
teen  lace-weavers  and  their  families,  the 
former  having  come  under  an  engagement 
for  steady  employment  in  Boston,  and  the 
latter  having  arranged  to  settle  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  There  is  room  for  such  immigrants. 

President  Arthur  has  been  sued  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  as  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  suit  of 
J.  W.  Lush  &  Co.,  against  the  Siemens- Ander¬ 
son  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburg.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs  garnisheed  the  Akron  firm  for  money 
claimed  by  President  Arthur  and  his  partners, 
Knevels  &  Ransom,  of  New  York. 

The  Postmaster  General  directs  that  after 
July  1,  all  letters  on  which  full  postage  has 
been  prepaid,  instead  of  being  forwarded  to 
the  Dead  Letter  office,  shall  be  held  by  the 
postmaster  in  all  letter-carrier  or  free-deliv- 
ery  offices,  and  the  addressed  person  informed 
by  postal  card  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remit  the  postage  due  to  receive  the  letter. 
This  order  makes  111  post-office  centers  of 
distribution  for  matter  now  received  at  one 
center. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  May  musical  festival 
in  Chicago  has  thus  far  realized  nearly  $15.tKX). 
All  the  soloists  for  the  Cincinnati  festival, 
including  Miss  Cary,  have  arrived  in  that 
city.  Miss  Cary  has  written  to  a  friend  that 
her  last  public  appearance  will  be  made  June 
17,  with  the  possible  exception  of  three  charity 
concerts  in  Maine. 

The  music  festival  held  at  Cincinnati  during 
the  past  week  was  a  success.  The  directors 


have  decided  to  hold  a  similar  festival  again 
in  lss-1. 

The  people  of  the  burnt  district  of  Michi¬ 
gan  have  not  been  idle  since  the  fires.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  neat,  comfortable  houses  are  being 
built,  and  hundreds  of  acres  which  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  thick  underbrush  before  the  fire  are 
now  green  with  wheat  and  other  crops. 

The  case  of  Guiteau  was  before  the  court 
in  banc  and  the  argument  closed  last  week. 
The  court  will  prepare  an  opinion  which  will 
not  be  ready  for  publication  before  next 
week.  Until  it  is  published  It  cannot  be  posi¬ 
tively  stated  what  will  be  the  result,  but 
enough  is  known  to  induce  the  belief  that  the 
decision  and  sentence  of  the  lower  court  will 
be  sustained.  As  the  case  may  be  taken  to  the 
U.  S,  Supreme  Court,  it  is  understood  that  the 
judges  of  both  courts  will  be  consulted  so  that 
the  finding  of  the  court  in  banc  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  should  an  appeal  be  taken.  Guiteau  is 
despondent, 

A  State  convention  of  women  interested  in 
the  cause  of  female  suffrage  met  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  on  the  19tb  inst  About  350  dele¬ 
gates  were  present.  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall 
was  elected  President,  An  address  of  wel¬ 
come  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Z.  G.  Wallace,  of 
that  city.  Several  addresses  were  delivered 
during  the  session,  showing  the  progress  of 
universal  suffrage. 

There  is  great  ill-feeling  among  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.’s  house  in  Chi¬ 
cago  over  the  summary  manner  in  which  they 
were  dismissed  last  Friday,  when  they  were 
notified  by  the  New  York  house  that  their 
services  would  not  be  needed  any  longer,  and 
and  that  their  salaries  would  be  paid  to  June 
1.  This  throws  the  men  out  of  employment 
at  the  hight  of  the  dull  season.  The  Chicago 
house  has  thus  come  to  an  end. 

In  view  of  the  damage  inflicted  upon  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  industrial  interests  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  through  the  organizations  of  strikes  by 
the  labor  unions  the  employers  of  that  city 
are  seriously  considering  the  inauguration  of 
a  movement  looking  to  an  aggressive  warfare 
against  the  unions.  Steps  are  being  taken 
toward  the  formation  among  the  employers  in 
all  branches  of  work  of  a  league  whose  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  pledged  to  employ  nun-uniou 
workmen,  expecting  thereby  to  break  down 
the  unions  and  protect  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  city  against  future  strikes. 

In  a  dense  pine  forest,  ten  miles  north-east  of 
Sparta,  Wis.,  wild  pigeons  have  established  a 
roost  half  a  mile  wide  and  ten  miles  long, 
every  tree  containing  twenty  or  more  nests. 

A  three-quarter  length  portrait,  in  oil,  of 
ex-Secretary  Blaine,  ordered  by  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  government,  is  on  exhibition  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  the  work  of  Henry  Uike,  and 
represents  the  statesman  standing,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  roll  of  manuscript,  his  left 
hand  resting  easily  on  a  pedestal,  upon  which 
stands  a  bust  of  President  Garfield.  The 
American  Bag  bangs  in  graceful  folds  about 
the  bust  and  pedestal. 

There  are  in  Minnesota  3,952  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  pensions  from  the  government  with  an 
annual  payment  amounting  to  $802,979. 

The  farmers  of  the  West  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Congressman  Burrows  of  Michi¬ 
gan  for  his  efforts  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  their  protection  against  the  patent 
sharks. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

A  Galu  of  Twenty  Pounds  In  a  month. 

After  using  Compound  Oxygen  for  a 
month,  a  patient  at  Jewett,  Texas,  writes: 
“  I  began  taking  your  Compound  Oxygen  on 
the  10th  of  September,  and  have  kept  it  up 
since  that  time.  I  have  not  been  sick  since.; 
had  been  sick  for  six  months — was  confined 
to  bed  three  months,  taking  medicine  almost, 
every  hour  of  day  and  night.  Have  not  taken 
a  drop  of  medicine  since.  Have  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  ;  can  eat  almost  anything,  and  it  agrees 
with  me.  I  consider  myself  nearly  well.  *  *  * 
Have  gained  twenty  pounds  since  using  the 
Oxygen  Treatment.”  Treatise  on  “Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen”  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. — Adv. 

- - 

AGRICULTURAL.  NEWS. 


The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  briefly  condensed  from  telegrams  received 
here  within  the  last  24  hours  Portland, 

Me. :  Prices  of  produce  tending  down . 

Boston,  Mass.:  Wool  markets  at  home  and 
abroad  steady.  At  the  East  India  auction 
sales  at  Liverpool  prices  were  well  sustained, 
and  at  the  colonial  sales,  which  began  at 
London  last  Tuesday,  spirited  bidding  from  a 
large  attendance  supported  prices  of  sales  in 
March.  Here  tendency  in  sellers’  favor. 
Shearing  has  been  delayed  and  arrivals  are 
light.  The  clip  is  likely  to  be  two  or  three 
weeks  backward  in  earlv  districts.  In  the 
South  and  Southwest  where  buyers  are  out, 
prices  are  stubbornly  supported  above  a  parity 
at  the  seaboard,  and  in  many  cases  these  high 
prices  have  been  paid  in  the  belief  that  East¬ 
ern  markets  will  gradually  harden.  In  Ohio, 


Pennsylvania  and  other  fine- wool  States 
shearing  has  not  yet  commenced,  but  all  indi-, 
cations  point  to  prices  fully  as  high  as  last 

year's,  if  not  higher.. . 

Philadelphia,,  Pa:  Prices  lower  for  dairy 
produce  and  most  farm  products  uuder  in¬ 
creasing  supplies,  but  firm  for  eggs  and  fresh 
and  cured  meats.  Very  little  demand  for 
cotton  but  prices  for  “  spot”  are  unchanged. 
Wool  in  fair  demand  and  very  firm  on  light 
stocks.  Old  clip  getting  scarce,  and  new 
coming  forward  s'owly,  owing  to  delay  in 

shearing . Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Corn  prices 

firm:  wheat  in  full  supply  at  prices  So.  lower 
than  last  week.  Weather  fine . Louis¬ 

ville,  Ky:  Weather  harsh;  but  crop  reports 
throughout  the  State  are  encouraging.  Hemp 
and  oats  growing  finely.  Corn  coming  up 
well;  seeding  generally  finished  before  late 
rains.  Tobacco  planting  in  progress,  acreage 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Reports  of  Army- 
worm  in  Southern  part  of  the  State.  Tobacco 

and  grain  steady . Detroit,  Micb: 

Weather  bright  at  last — good  growing  weath¬ 
er.  Crop  reports  continue  favorable.  Wheat 
on  clay  soils  has  suffered,  but  not  over  10  per 
cent  For  the  State  wheat  shows  33  per  cent, 
better  than  last  year.  During  April  Mich., 

farmers  marketed  97,000  bushels . 

....CHICAGO,  111.:  Wheat  prices  tendiug  op- 
ward  under  favorable  advices  from  Liverpool 
and  New  York.  Demand  wholly  speculative. 
Corn  made  an  advance  for  the  day  of 
Reported  shipments  of  wheat  and  corn  to 
Peoria  and  Milwaukee.  Pork  active  at  prices 
15@20c.  higher  owing  to  foreign  advices.  All 
provisions  went  up  with  pork.  To-day’s 
prices  for  “provisions"  were  the  highest  for  a 
longtime,  and  the  highest  for  years  except 
when  “cornered  ”  Cattle  receipts  light,  with 
prices  kept  down  by  advices  from  the  South¬ 
west  of  heavy  movements  of  Texas  cattle. . . . 
Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Uncertainty  with  regard 
to  crop  outlook  has  a  bad  effect  on  general 
business.  Good  weather  now,  however,  buoys 
up  hope  as  regards  crops.  Wheat  market 
lower.  Corn  steady.  Oats  dull.  “Provisions” 

irregular  and  higher . St.  Louis.  Mo.: 

lightest  trade  in  wheat  for  a  long  time  dnring 
the  week.  Market  very  dull,  and  lower.  Corn 
stiffer  with  77%c.  offered.  Pork  firm.  Cot¬ 
ton  falling:  dull.  Few  beef  cattle  offered. 
On  Thursday  prime  grass  Texan  oxen,  aver¬ 
aging  1,280  pounds,  brought  $6  per  hun¬ 
dred,  Hogs  thought  too  high  ;  buyers 
holding  off.  Prospects  for  wheat  crop  good. 
Harvest  in  Central  Missouri  will  begin  by  the 
middle  of  June.  Cool  weather  killing  Chinch- 
bugs— helping  wheat,  but  hurtingcorn.  Horse 
and  mule  market  improving . 

....Minneapolis,  Minn.  :  The  weather 
through  the  Northwest  has  been  favorable 
for  growingcrops  duringthe  week.  Early  and 
copious  rains  during  the  first  five  days  were 
warm  and  forced  most  of  the  wheat  up.  It 
looks  well.  A  largely  increased  acreage  is 
being  put  under  other  grains.  “  Breaking” 
wild  prairie  will  be  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever  before  in  Northern  Minnesota  and  Da¬ 
kota.  Wet  weather  has  greatly  delayed  corn 
planting.  About  Lemars  and  Sioux  City,  the 
heart  of  the  corn  country,  where  the  crop  is 
usually  in  by  the  last  of  April  or  May  5,  not 
half  a  crop  was  in  by  May  19,  and  throughout 
Minn,  nearly  the  same  is  tho  case;  and  what 
was  put  in  early  is  apt  to  rot.  Receipts  of 
wheat  here  for  the  week  were  230,000  bushels. 
Market  weak  and  lower.  Shipments  of  flour 
46,000  barrels.  Immigrants  still  arriving  from 
Europe  and  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
by  thousands.  All  railroad  trains  ruuniug  on 

time  since  the  floods  subsided . 

San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Wheat  firmer  at  higher 
rates.  Crop  prospects  slightlj'  improved  with 
cooler  weather.  Grape-vines  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  frosts  in  several  counties,  especially 
in  the  valley  land.  Partial  rains  only  will 
render  the  Australian  wheat  crop  short. 
Hawaiian  advices  favorable . Balti¬ 

more,  Md. :  There  has  been  a  decline  both  in 
“  spot  ”  and  “  future  ”  cotton.  Southern  wheat 
in  fair  demand,  and  prices  firm;  Western  dull. 
Supply  of  butter  in  excess  of  demand;  prices 

lower  for  all  grades . Norfolk,  Va. ; 

Weather  still  cold.  “ Spot”  and  “  future”  cot¬ 
ton  has  declined  slightly;  but  an  advance  is 
confidently  expected.  From  25,000  to  30,000 
boxes  and  barrels  of  truck  have  been  shipped 
during  the  past  week  Shipments  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  as  the  season  advances . 

Wilmington,  N.  U:  Weather  has  been  cold, 
causing  injury  to  crops,  but  is  now  pleasant. 

Provisions  and  grain  firm . 

Savannah,  Ga. :  Cotton  quiet  but  steady. 
Growing  cotton  is  drooping  from  effects  of 
cold  weather  during  past  week.  Most  fruits 
are  too  well  advanced  to  be  hurt;  but  peaches 
are  scarce,  the  wind  having  stripped  most 

of  the  young  fruit . Augusta,  Ga.  s  A 

week  of  unusually  cold  weather  has  much  re¬ 
tarded  cotton  and  corn,  Wheat  and  oats  are 
now  being  harvested;  oat  crop  hereabouts  the 
most  abundant  ever  known.  Trade  very  dull 
business  likely  to  revive  when  farmers  begin 

to  market  their  grain . New  Orleans, 

La. :  The  world’s  risible  supply  of  cotton  on 


Friday,  May  12,  was  2,700,095  bales,  against 
2,921,712  on  same  date  last  year.  Cotton: 
middling,  J2o. ;  low  middling,  ll%c.  ;good 
ordinary,  U)£e.  Corn  in  sacks  92@94c. 
for  white  mixed;  corn  in  bulk;  85c.  for 
No,  2  mixed :  88c.  for  white.  The  Texas  Pa¬ 
cific  has  contracted  for  700  car  loads  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  wheat,  via  New  Orleans  to  Europe, 

during  May. . . . . . 

Memphis,  Tenn:  Meats  still  advancing, 
while  flour  and  corn-meal  rule  quiet  and  easy, 
Liberal  allowances  are  being  made  by  city, 

merchants  to  planters.  Cotton  steady . 

Nasiivill'.,  Tenn:  Cotton  market  steady. 
Country  produce  steady  and  in  good  demand. 
Cattle  receipts  good;  prices uuchauged.  Horse 
and  mule  market  very  dull . . 


department  op  agriculture’s  report  for 

MAY  ON  WHEAT  AND  COTTON. 


The  May  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Winter  wheat  by  the  statistician  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  makes  the  average 
for  the  entire  breadth  100.  The  standard  of 
undiminished  vitality  and  medium  growth 
and  average  condition  for  April,  102— higher 
than  reported  for  many  years.  In  April  of 
last  year  it  was  81.  Only  the  States  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Coast,  and  those  at  the  head 
of  the  Ohio  Valley,  Texas,  and  those  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  fail  to  reach  100,  while  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  vigor  of  the  crops  in  the  other 
sections  fully  compensate  for  these  local  de¬ 
ficiencies,  which  amount  to  7  per  cent,  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  19  in  New  York,  6  in  Pennsylvania, 
24  In  Texas,  5  in  West  Virginia,  2  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  9  in  Ohio,  5  in  California,  and  12  in 
Oregon.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  Illi¬ 
nois  telegraphs  to  this  Department  that  the 
condition  of  Winter  wheat  is  5  per  cent,  above 
the  average  in  the  northern  district,  3  above 
in  the  central,  and  3  in  the  southern. 

This  department  makes  the  average  by 
counties  104;  corrected  average  100. 

Iu  the  eastern  belt,  represented  largely  by 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  weather 
has  been  too  cold  and  too  wet,  causing  an  un¬ 
even  growth  and  yellow  color. 

In  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  ihe  frost  on  the 
10th  and  11th  of  April  cut  down  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  growth,  and  the  low  temperature  and 
storms  chilled  and  discolored  the  plant  in 
heavy  soils  and  lowlands. 

The  Chinch-bug  is  out  in  force  in  a  large 
portion  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  aud  Illinois,  and 
had  appeared  in  some  parts  of  Virginia,  but 
has  done  no  material  injury  yet  and  it  is 
hoped  the  cold  storms  may  destroy  the  pest. 
Chinch  bugs  and  Army-worms  are  doing 
much  injury  in  Texas,  There  is  frequent 
reference  to  brown  rust  on  the  1  aves  in  sev¬ 
eral  States  South,  but  the  stem  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  attacked  and  the  injury  is  nominal  It  is 
now  too  late  for  much  loss  from  this  cause. 

The  cotton  returns  represent  81  per  cent  f. 
the  proposed  area  planted  the  1st  of  May, 
against  85  per  cent,  in  average  years.  The 
planting  is  more  advanced  than  usual  from 
Virgiuia  to  Florida,  and  more  backward  in  all 
other  States,  especially  in  Mississippi,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  in  consequence 
of  the  overflow.  The  proportion  planted  in 
Mi«sLsippi  is  75  per  cent.,  instead  of  85  in 
average  years;  71  in  Louisiana,  instead  of  89- 
76  iu  Arkansas,  instead  of  83,  and  77  in  Ten 
nessee,  instead  of  80  per  cent.  The  deficiency 
on  the  1st  ®f  May  approximated  half  a  mil 
lion  acres,  with  plantingstill  in  progress.  The 
proportion  of  Spring  plowing  done  up  to  May 
1  in  comparison  with  average  years  is  greater 
the  preseut  season  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast 
soutli  of  New  England,  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  It  is  less  than 
usual  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  the  North¬ 
western  States,  iu  the  Lower  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  The  condition 
of  the  mowing  fields  is  represented  by  92, 
slight  deficiencies  being  reported  in  the  Ohi 
Valley  and  the  North  Atlantic  States . 


The  drive  of  cattle  from  Texas  this  year, 
according  to  latest  information,  promises  to 
exceed  last  year’s  by  about  50,000  head.  The 
drive  proper  will  be  principally  one  and  two- 
year-olds,  and  of  these  about  one-half  have 
been  already  contracted  for,  and  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  remai  nder  go  to  Northern  ranches, 
leaving  about  85,000  to  100,000  for  sale.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  youug  cattle  for  sale  at  90,000  head, 
then  the  whole  drive  w  ill  amount  to  300,000. 
In  addition  to  this  drive  of  stock  cattle,  there 
will  be  from  75,000  to  100,000  beeves  driven 
from  Northern  Texas,  the  Panhandle,  South¬ 
ern  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  to 
Caldwell,  llunnewell,  and  Dodge  City, 

Kansas,  for  a  market... . . . 

- Just  at  the  present  time,  and  not  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  present  year,  the  Loudon  Times 
thinks  that  the  British  farmer’s  prospects  are 
very  fair.  The  country,  it  is  added,  is  look¬ 
ing  better  for  the  mild  Winter.  The  meadows 
are  green,  and  the  crops  have  been  well 
planted.  Wheat  is  very  forward.  It  is  con¬ 
cluded  that,  “  if  all  goes  on  well,”  the  season’s 
harvest  will  result  in  “a  breathing  spell”  for 
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the  staple  old  British  industry — agriculture. . . 
....  The  exports  of  domestic  breadstuffs  from 
the  customs  districts  of  the  United  States 
during  the  month  of  April,  1883,  and  during 
the  four  months  ended  April  30,  1883,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  exports  from  the  same 
customs  districts  during  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  year  are  reported  as 
follows : 


,  „  .  Total  values  for  four 

Total  values  for  April,  months  ended  April  30. 
1382.  1881  1HH2.  1881 

Now  York  *  - - -  - 

Boston 
Philadelphia, 

Baltimore  ... 

New  Orleans.  132,099  i.s25,cs> 

San  Francisco  2, (XU, 733  2, Oil), 318 

8.H0U 


Chicago,. 

Detroit . . 

Huron . 

Key  West . 

Miami . 

Milwaukee  . 
New  Haven.., 

Portland  . 

Richmond  ... 
Willlamettc.. 


148, 837 
1.723 
134, 111 
8,803 


82.284 
400  317 


15.427 

176,856 

1,490 

20,591) 

21,0)0 

4,600 

339,012 

92,5(17 

342.924 


613,075 
12  479.681 
148,9.87 
15,91.8 
416,592 
30,915 


17  981 
149  611 
349.096 
2, 545,672 


4,439,551 

9,360,553 

s  .000 

1(18,596 

521,952 

6,945 

20,500 

21.000 

10,120 

767,984 

429,400 

951,463 


Total .  *9,835,205  $20,421,00$  *45,102,206  *71,570,621 


....  The  exports  of  domestic  provisions,  tallow 
and  dairy  products  during  the  month  of 
April,  1882,  also  of  the  provisions  for  the  six 
months  ended  April  30,  18S2,  from  the  cus. 
toms  districts  of  the  States,  as  compared 
with  similiar  exports  from  the  same  customs 
districts  during  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  preceding  year,  were  as  follows:— total 
values  for  April  1882,  #(>,360,344;  for  April 
1881,  $8,199,186;  for  six  months  ending  April 
SO,  1SS3,  $.73, 838, 060 ;  for  six  months  ending 

April  30,  1881,  $73,425,552 . 

Although  Italy  is  celebrated  for  the  fine 
quality  of  her  white  wheat,  her  requirements 
of  the  cereal  are  so  much  in  exessi  of  the 
home  production  that,  according  to  the  official 
statistics  just  published,  the  exceas  of  import 
over  export  averaged  during  the  decade 
1871  1S80  no  less  than  239,000  tons.  The  im¬ 
port  was  heaviest  in  1870,  when  there  was  a 
short  crop,  and  Italy  had  to  draw  from  abroad 
altogether  488,400  tons,  of  which  29,600  were 
from  Austria;  in, 400  from  France;  5,800  from 
Greece;  260,800  from  Russia;  130,000  from 
Turkey;  10,300  from  Egypt;  5,100  from  Tuuis 
and  Tripoli;  4,200  from  Algeria;  5,700  from 
the  United  States,  and  26,500  from  other 
countries.  Of  flour,  on  the  contrary,  Italy 
during  the  decade  exported  more  than  it  im 
ported,  the  total  import  being  ouly  32,592  tons 
and  the  export  45,725  tons;  the  foreign  flour 
trade  of  the  country  is,  therefore,  altogether 
insignificant.  The  duty  on  wheat  in  Italy  is 
14  lire  or  francs  per  ton  of  1,000  kilogrammes, 
other  cereals  paying  11. .50  lire;  but  flour  pays 
2  77  lire  per  100  kilogrammes,  equal  to  about 
50  ceuts  of  our  money,  per  barrel.  Ths  total 
amount  of  duty  collected  on  imported  wheat 
during  the  decade  reached  41,700,000  lire.  The 
bulk  of  wheat  imported  by  Italy  isdrawn  from 
Russia,  Roumania  and  Turkey,  and  to  some 
extent,  as  is  shown  above,  from  the  Barbary 

States  and  this  county . American 

corned  beef  has  become  a  suspicious  article  of 
import  in  Germany  ever  since  a  Schleswig 
Custom  House  officer  opened  a  case  of  it  and 
found,  instead  of  sound  and  edible  meat,  a 
supply  of  Socialistic  circulars  and  pamphlets 
that  had  been  sent  there  from  Chicago.  The 
consignee  was  arrested,  and  corned  beef  will 

be  carefully  investigated  hereafter . 

The  culti  ration  and  shipment  of  oranges  in 
Florida  is  rapidly  growing,  the  consignments 
from  points  ou  the  St.  John’s  river  alone  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  just  closed  a  mourning  to  nearly 
18,0U0  boxes,  or  about  29,000,000  oranges. 
Should  no  unforeseen  drawback  prevent,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  orange  growers  to  pick 

more  next  season  than  this . Dakota  is 

said  to  be  Ailing  up  rapidly  with  immigrants, 
largely  German.  The  advantages  of  locating 
there  are  summed  up  in  fertility  of  soil,  which 
makes  a  satisfactory  pecuniary  return  almost 
a  certainty.  The  total  cost  of  going  there, 
buying  a  160  acre  section  of  Government 
laud,  breaking  it  up,  cultivating  it,  and  reap¬ 
ing  the  first  crop  is  estimated  at  about  $050. 
The  value  of  the  first  crop  is  fixed  at  $900, 
and  after  that  the  expense  will  be  much  small¬ 
er  and  grow  smaller  every  year,  while  the  re¬ 
turn  will  constantly  iucrease.  The  disadvan¬ 
tages  are  deficient  wood  supply,  the  bitter 
winds  that  blow  over  the  exposed  prairie  land, 
the  severe  Winters,  and  the  complete  isola¬ 
tion  duriug  that  season.  Nevertheless,  emi 

grants  continue  going  there . The  annual 

campaign  against  the  locusts  has  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  some  weeks  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
The  rewards  offered  by  the  Government  last 
year  resulted  in  the  collection  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  more  than  1,000  tons  of  eggs . 
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AFTER  FIVE  WEEKS 

Of  Horror,  a  Mini  is  Rescued  by  tlie 
Universal  I'ricmI. 

Mr.  Chas.  V.  Baker,  bar-keeper  at  313  Main 
street,  had  such  a  remarkable  experience  with 
the  St.  Jacobs  Oil  as  to  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Baker's  case  as  related  by  himself 
to  a  reporter,  is  very  interesting.  Mr.  Baker 
said :  “  Last  November  I  was  attacked  with 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  I  could  not  move 


a  limb  I  was  perfectly  helpless.  My  suffer¬ 
ings  were  horrible.  I  was  in  bed  for  five  weeks. 
Remedies  seemed  powerless  to  do  me  any 
good.  I  cannot  picture  to  you  my  feelings. 
I  thought  after  a  while  that  the  disease  had 
staked  its  claim,  and  intended  to  stay.  But 
l  found  a  friend  in  the  St.  Jacobs  Oil.  When 
it  was  first  applied  my  legs  were  locked,  as 
it  were — very  much  swollen,  and  I  couldn’t 
move  them  if  my  life  had  depended  on  it. 
The  Oil  was  applied  three  or  four  times  the 
first  day,  and  followed  up  with  aboutas  many 
applications  at  night.  The  next  day  I  could 
move  ray  legs.  This  style  of  treatment  was 
continued  until  I  was  perfectly  cured.  The 
cure  required  the  use  of  about  one  dozen  bot 
ties  of  the  Oil,  and  St.  Jacobs  Oil  aloneeffect- 
ed  it.  Nothing  else  could  do  me  the  slightest 
good.  I  think  so  much  of  the  curative  power 
of  this  remedy,  that  I  feel  safe  in  making  the 
assertion  that  I  cau  bring  out  any  man  with 
rheumatism,  if  he  will  let  me  treat  him  with 
it  in  my  own  way.  I  have,  since  my  own 
case,  recommended  it  to  fifty  or  sixty  people, 
all  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  it.  It  is  the  greatest  rheumatic 
remedy  in  use.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Sanford,  No.  121  West  Fifth 
street,  says  one  of  his  men  used  St.  Jocobs  Oil 
for  rheumatism,  and  wa9  cured. 

If  you  have  an  ache  or  pain,  burn,  bruise, 
cut  or  sprain,  use  St.  Jacobs  Oil. — Adv. 
- ♦-*-* - 

The  ladies  who  sometime  since  were  unable 
to  go  out,  having  taken  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s 
Vegetable  Compound  are  quite  recovered, 

and  have  gone  on  their  way  rejoicing. — Adv. 
- - 

With  Diamond  Dyes  any  lady  can  get 
as  good  results  as  the  best  practical  dyer. 
Every  dye  warranted  true  to  name  and  sam¬ 
ple. — Adv. 

Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure  consists  of  internal 
and  external  treatment.  Removes  humors, 
&c. — Adv. 


Special  Notice. — See  Johnson  &  Fields 
Racine  Fan  Mill  Advertisement,  issue  of  May 
6th,  page  211. — Adv. 

- *--*■-* - 

“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Ask  druggists  for  it. 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  roaches,  bed-bugs, 
skunks.  15c.—  Adv. 


BnrnetP*  Cocoalne 

Promotes  a  Vigorous  and  Healthy  Growth 
of  the  Hair. 

It  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  cases  where 
the  hail"  was  coming  out,  aud  has  never  failed 
to  arrest  its  decay. 

Use  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts— the 
best. — Adv. 

*  *  * - 

SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS 
Up  to  Saturday  May  20. 

St.  Louis. — Wheat  dull,  weak,  and  slow; 
No.  2  Red  Fall,  #1  30.%',  cash,  $1  22}*,  June: 
$1  12%,  July;  $1  09,  August;  $1  07%,  all  the 
year;  No.  3  do,,  $1  21%;  No.  4  do.  $1  10. 
Corn. — Cash  and  May  higher,  the  other 
months  lower;  ’70%e.<J78%c.,  cash,  according 
to  location;  77%c.,  May;  7o%c.,  June;  78%c. 
July ;  72%c  ,  August;  70%c.  September; 55% c. 
all  the  year.  Oats  lower  at  5t%e  ,  June; 
423*e.,  July:  32%c.,  bid  all  the  year,  Rye 
77% c.  bid.  Barley  dull  at  SOo  (g  #l  10.  Fork 
easier  at  $19  75 asked  ca-h;  $19  50  bid,  June. 
Cattle  supply  altogether  of  grasses,  which 
are  strong:  common  to  fair  range  from  $4<g 
5  25;  good  to  cho’ce,  $5  50(g(3;  native  shipping 
steers  wanted  at  full  prices,  but  none  offered; 
feedingsteersalso  wanted.  Sheep  supply  lib¬ 
eral  aud  demand  for  good  grades  fair;  the  bulk 
of  the  receipts  poor,  fair  to  fancy  natives  or 
Texas  muttons  bring  from  $3  25@5  50.  Hogs 
light  to  best  Yorkers,  $6  80(«)7  45;  packing, 
$7  25(^7  85;  butchers’  to  fancy,  $7  90(^8  15; 
Pigs,  $0  70(g0  90. 

Chicago. — Wheat  unsettled;  No.  2  Chi 
cago  Spring,  $1.23% (<£1.24,  cash;  $1.24,  May 
$1.24%,  June;  $1.24%@1.24%,  July;  $1.14, 
August;  $1.09,  September;  $1.06%,  all  the 
year;  No.  3  do.,  $1  13(«?1.15;  Rejected,  88c 
Corn  unsettled,  74%c.,  cash  and  May; 

72%'e. ,  Juno;  ?2%o. ,  July;  72%($73%c. ; 
August;  ?l%o..  September;  58Jhu.,  all  the 
year;  Rejected,  73%c.  Oats  dull  and  weak 
at5S%c.6C58t:..  cash;  52%o.,  May;  51c.,  June; 
45%c  ,  July ;  87%e.,  August;  36 %C.,  Septem¬ 
ber;  35%e.,  all  the  year.  Pork  dull  and 
drooping  at  #19. 10@  19.15,  cash;  $19.10,  Mny; 
$19.07%<AUU0,  Juue;  $l9.27J*vil9  30,  July; 
*19,47%(a)19.50,  August:  $19  lift® t». 67%,  Sep 
temher.  Laud  easier  at  $1137%,  cash  and 
Muy;  $114(1,  June;  $11 52%(ti'll  55,  July, 
$11  Ootffill  67%,  August;  $11  7 >0/11.77%',  Sep¬ 
tember.  Hogs— Market  steady ;  common  to 
good  mixed  at  #7<g7.70;  heavy  p  i  king  and 
shipping,  $7.75@S25:  light,  $7,10(#7.70;  skips 
and  culls,  #5.5O(i£6  90;  market  firm;  all  sold. 
Cattle  —  Strong  atul  active;  no  extra  here; 
experts,  $7.6U(ti?  75;  good  to  choice  shipping, 
$6.90(g7.45;  common  to  fair,  $5.85(0,6  90; 
mixed  butchers’  steady  at  $2  75@fi  70  ; 
through  Texaus  steady  at  $4.25((i‘t.3i);  choice 
heavy  Texans.  $5  75(0.6;  Stockers  aud  feed¬ 
ers,  $o.50($5,75;  scarce,  in  good  demand. 
Sheep — Market  steady  and  unchanged ;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  $3.50@#5;  medium  to  good,  $5.50 
@$6;  choice  to  extra,  $0@6.70;  shorn  Sheep 
strong;  wooled  weak. 


Cincinnati— Wheat  heavy;  No.  2  Red 
Winter.  $1.34 @1.38,  spot;  $1.14%  hid,  July; 
Corn  dull;  No.  2  mixed,  77%e.@77%c.,  spot, 
77%c.  bid.  May:  76%c.  bid,  June;  77%c,  bid; 
July;  78%c(«78%c.,  August;  78% c.,  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  78\  October.  Oats  strong:  No.  3  Mixed, 
55%c.  Rye  strong ;  held  at  83o.  B  art  .by  scarce 
and  firm  at.  $1 .10.  PuRK  easy  at  $19.75.  Lard 
firm  at  $11  .25,  Bulk-meats  easier;  Shoulders, 
$8;  Clear  Rib.  $11  Bacon  in  fair  demand; 
Shoulders,  $8.75;  Clear  Rib,  $12;  Clear,  #12  - 
50  Hogs  steady  and  firm;  common  and  light, 
$6@$7.75;  packing  and  butchers’,  $7.25@$8. 


Sl)E  iVlcuiuts. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  20,  1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.—  Cold  weather  ha*  prolonged  tlie 
demand  Tor  beaus  and  prices  for  all  white  grade*  are 
quite  steady.  Peas  are  weak,  few  wanted. 

Beans,  marrow,  prime  $4,11)84.. 5;  fair  to  good.  *9.90 
<34.05;  medium,  choice,  $3.4S@S.50;  fair  to  good,  *:Ur>(aj 
3.40;  pea,  choice,  *3.56<33.60 ;  fair  to  good,  *IUO(3M0. 
white  kidney  choice.  *4  I0C$L15:  fair  to  good,  *3.75(3 
4.00;  red  kidney, choice,  *2.t)0<ai2.S3;  fair  to  good.$2.40@ 
2.75:  turtle  soup,  $1.7081.80;  German  prime,  2.50®3.l)0 
ordinary,  $2  00(32.25;  California  Lima,  *1.50. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  $1.4081.45:  poor  to  Rood,  $1.15 
@1.25;  Southern  b.  e.,  per  2-bu.  bag,  *3.75653  90. 

Breadstuff*  A XI)  PnovmioNS.  —Transactions  In 
grain  have  beep  limited  cash.  Wheat  has  had  a  few 
active  trading  Sessions,  but  Istterly  buyers  are  dis¬ 
couraged  by  dull  English  reports.  Corn  has  had  a 
fair  trade  bill  t  uyers  now  seem  disposed  to  await  an 
enlargement  of  available  stock.  A  speculative  t-ade 
In  oats  fails  to  harden  prler*.  Kye  Is  III  liberal 
supply  .  The  Hour  market  at  l-.rg<5  Is  quiet  and  weak 
for  all  grades  Above  $631,  Hog  products  are  verv 
sparingly  offered,  Owners  stlU  hug  the  grant,  high 
corn  theory  suit  the  backward  Spring  adds  to  their 
favor. 

Prices  for  flour,  men!  and  feed.— Quotations:  Flour. 
No.  2,  $8.0034.20  State  and  Western,  superline.  $4  t/va 
5.15;  City  Mill*.  $6,6508  25;  Spring  wheat,  extra,  $5  <K>@ 
6.1®;  do  bakers',  *4.75fflS.('fl;  patent.  $7 .75689.25;  Ohio 
round  hoop  shippers.  *5.75(36  50;  do.,  trade  bran. Is, 
$6  00(36.75;  fit.  Louis,  extra.  *5.?A@«.J0;  double  extra, 
$6.50(37  00;  family,  $7503:  Minnesota,  elcar,  $6  50@S 00; 
Southern,  extra,  shipping.  do.  XX  and 

family.  $>1.902fcS.X',  rye  flour,  superfine,  $4.20(34- 7. ■; 
eorn  meat.  Brandywine,  $4.5(>H)l.o-.  western,  *3,S<is4,Sl; 
wheat  feed.  40  ft  ¥  ton.  $50i80«2I.(t);tt>  ft  do..  $,US>s 
21.00;  TOOls.  do..  $2*.OY*2S  l»>.  ry.-  feci,  $24  CO. 

Prices  for  grain.  — (V  heat.  No.  2  Spring.  $1,302*1X5; 
Spring,  $t,ivt»1.i»;  rod  Winter  No.  i.  $!  mstil.iejZ  red 
Winter.  $l,U*$I.47;  white  Western  and  State.  $1.-M<a 
@1  44.  Oat*,  white  No.  1. 1»>-  :  No.  2.  Pi?..;  No.  S,  6lko.; 
mixed,  No.  1,  Sic.;  No.  2.  62tpf+noC . ;  No.  3,  62t\;  Coro, 
Western,  mixed,  R!@86%c.;  do.  No.  3,  8f.(iiN6‘<>c.;  white 
Western,  92c.:  yellow,  Southern,  Stic.;  white  Southern , 
95c.(3$l.<«);  yellow  Western,  90c.  Barley,  Canada,  No. 
1,  $1.16®).  18;  do.  "bright,"  $1.20;  State,  l-rowed,  $1.05® 
1  10  do  2  rowed,  t».@$1.05;  malt,  Slate.  2-rowed. 
$1.00@t.0S;  do.  l-rowed,  *1.10(31.15;  do.  Canada,  $L2A(ft 
1.40. 

Prices  of  Provisions  Pork,  old  mess.  $18  .62%;  <lo., 
new  me**.  $19  50  prime.  mess.  SiO.Uit^is  Vi;  ex.  prime, 
S16.50C316  75;  Lard— Steam  Western  V  me  19,  1177*4; 
Prime  city  1150;  bams,  smoked  city,  nor  is.  l  Uri/«iir.e: 
picketed  Western  and  elty,  13%<3llc.;  shoulders, 
smoked,  city,  ll%c.;  do.  pickled.  lO&lO&q  Rib  bellies, 

Eiekled,  11&120.:  uaoon.  long  clear,  West.,  llji<ail%: 

eefex.  mess,  P  bhl,  $15.50.  packet,  do.  $13.00;  India 
mess,  V  tee.  $29.00;  hams,  old  mess  V  bbl.  $25.00,  <io, 
new,  *28.(0(82150. 

Butter,— There  Is  a  drooping  movement  In  prices 
and  the  dragging  stvle  of  trade  which  attends  the 
market  would  be  alarming  if  supplies  were  up  to 
possible  Spring  product.  Buyers  handle  white  stock 
cautiously  and  shortly  streaked  parcels  will  prove  a 
detriment  to  steady  trade  and  business  and  price* 
will  run  Irregular  until  pure  grades  form  the  bulk  of 
supplies. 

Creamery,  fancy.  26c.;  choice,  24<j$25c;  fair  to  good, 
22(3J3e;  ordinary ,  ISK&'Mc,:  8tate  half  llrkin  tubs,  fancy, 
25c;  choice,  24c.;  prime,  238230.!  fair  to  good,  C0#2le.: 
Welsh  tuh«,  choice,  2.V-.;  prim",  2VS24C.;  fair  to  good, 
20@22e, ;  Western  Imitation  creamery,  21®2ie.;  dairy 
choice.  22ii428o.;  good  to  prime.  20ftfc'21e.;  ordinary  to 
fair,  154319c.;  Western  factory  choice,  current  make, 
18820c.;  fair  to  good,  do.  I(k317c.;  ordinary.  12<jtl5e.; 
June.  10(315©. 


Chkebe.— Some  competition  In  securing  selection* 
Of  new  have  given  u  strange  tone  to  fancy  full 
cream,  but  the  market  does  not  give  out  a  strong 
sound  of  advance  Low  prl'ea  weak  and  unsettled. 

New  State  factory,  full  cream,  ll%e  ;  (lne.  ]<:-t(rgs 
lie.;  medium,  8%(iS9%e.;  poor  to  fair,  6<g3c.;  Ohio  flats, 
choice,  ldc;  fair  to  good.  7®9%c;  Creamery  skims, 
tine,  41495c,;  skiing,  fair,  s%<Aic  ;  ordinary,  2c.;  old 
range  5@12Lj. 

Cotton.— Most  of  the  week  has  shown  an  oasv  plias 
of  prices,  owing  mainly  to  lower  Liverpool  advice8 
and  the  lack  of  crop  r.  ports  Tile  latter  feature  i* 
taken  as  an  Indication  that  the  growth  Is  all  right. 
At  the  e'ose  speculators  In  long  futur  s  ran  the  nrir 
ki  t  up  It)  points  compared  with  Thursday .  Their  in 
dueetnenc  grows  our  of  the  diminished  slate  of 
s'oeka,  endorsed  by  light  Interior  deliver!  s.  Cold 
weat  her  also  helps  the  upwarj  feeling. 

CURRENT  PRICKS 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  elasslfl 


oatlon. 

Ordinary .  . . 

N.  Orleans 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

.  9  9-16  9  1 ;  16 

t«t«'. 

9  11 16 

Strict  ordinary . 

..  10  « 

10*, 

10  4,, 

Good  ordinary . 

.  10  15-16 

113  16 

11  3  16 

strict  good  ordluary 

11  4* 

11  4a 

11 

Low  middling . 

Strict  low  middling. 

..  11  13  16 

12  1  16 

12  I-lfi 

.  12  t-16 

12  5  16 

12  5  16 

Middling . 

Good  Middling _ 

Strict  good  middling 

-  W  M 

12* 

12  V, 

-  12% 
la  i? 

12  'ft 

13  ‘-a 

13  44 

Middling  fair . 

1344 

13  « 

IS  -5ft 

Fair . . 

.  uta 

14  H 

14$ 

Good  ordinary . 

8TAINKD. 

1  Low  Ml<ld ling.. .. 

.1013-16 

8trlct  good  ordinary  10 . la 

1  Middling . 

11  13-16 

Dm kd  Khuits.— All  apples  are  firm  and  with  the  re¬ 
duced  stock  sellers  are  not  Inviting  large  trade  for 
strictly  choice.  Peaches  are  In  fair  demand;  many 
sun  dried  have  been  hurt  some  by  long  holding. 
Small  fruits  fatrly  steady. 

Southern  apple*,  crop,  ordinary  to  good,  5@5^e.; 
flue  to  choice,  6kt i  Sid  f&ney.  4@3.!<o;  Western,  crop, 
ordinary.  5.<L5^o:  choice  lots.  5$s«At;*4e:  State  flue, 
put.  5%86Wc.;  qrs.  St£®6%c,  apples,  evaporated, 
bksBVc, ;  choice  ring  cut  istaiilc;  peaches.  Southern, 
crop,  i2<iSl5e;  Carolina,  crop,  good  to  fancy,  UV.t  sc, 
Georgia,  crop,  peeled,  I5<8d6:  evaporated  peaches, 
peeled,  3Vfl.t5c  do  do,  unpcelel,  1  Ueljc. ;  impeded 
peaches,  halves,  58V-4C;  do.  quarters  4t«\it<c;  plums, 
Southern  1  hit  12c;  do.  State.  lA;i>18*tc;  cherries,  soul  h 
ern,  17(3I‘Ji'.;  blackberries,  lk314^a.  raspberries,  Stkgi 
3uRj  hucklpberrles.  prime,  l^aiUt^c. 

Eao--.— Prices  have  ruled  strong  during  the  weck» 
but  western  close  a  shade  In  buyers'  favor.  Southern 
egg*  have  lost  their  prestige  as  fresh  stock.  Can¬ 
adian  sell  «  ell. 

L.  l.andN.J.  f)  dox  ,  2i<^(32la ;  State  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  20c. :  C»nadlau,  l9-%ot2t*c.j  Delaware  and  Wes¬ 
tern,  1944c.;  Western  1994c.;  Svmtheru,  19e.i  Western 
and  Southern,  fair  to  good,  lS@18.to  ';  Duck,  22®24c.j 
Goose  35«4dc. 

Fausit  Fri’its.— Chaleo  apples  scarce  and  Arm;  poor 
lots  pressed  for  sale.  The  first  warm  spelt  that 
occurs  will  make  trash  of  mauy  parcels  S'rnw- 
berrlts  mak-  good  price*  as  the  restaurant  demand 
now  prevents  any  from  being  lrft  over.  Green  and 
sandy  ploktngscau.se mueli  abjection;  there  have  been 
severe  storms  In  the  gardeu  district  Of  Virginia. 
Flue  N.  C.  cherries  are  here  but  them  bring  a  Broad- 
way  price.  Beau  tits  Arm;  hickory*  not  wanted. 

htrawberrles,  Norfolk,  (H  qt ,.  2@25c;  Charleston,  15 
®20o. ;  N-  C.  15y;25c;  ^lljSAe;  Apples.  Baldwins, 
fancy  lots.  bbl.,  $5. Ill;  other,  $1.3i(j{3 1.50;  Russet, 
Roxbury,  $1  5(1(8$4.75; golden,  V  lh$i.25tai$l. 50;  Hickory 
nuts,  V  bushel,  75c.w>*1.00;  peanuts,  Virginia,  hand- 
pkd.  V  Tb  9ti(3l0c:  Va.  fancy,  9(39%c;  extra  prime, 
good  to  prime,  7@8c.;  shelled,  lb  5<85% pecan 
nuts,  V  n>  12®13c. 


Hat  and  Straw.— Supplies  of  bay  are  moderate  and 
recent  rates  are  named  with  confidence.  A  good 
deal  of  hay  is  needed  here  this  Spring  as  street  work 
is  unusually  active,  straw  doing  well  for  the  date 
®a*.  retail  quality  One.  *  lOu  its.,  *l.ao®l.05.;  retail 
quality,  fair  to  good,  99@9:ic.:  shipping  quality,  65<3 
W  clover  mixed.  K5@75c.;  clover,  45@«bc.;  Hay,  salL 
fe®65c.  Straw,  best  rye.  75<|>80e.;  short,  5tKai66c.;  oat, 
4U<®55C. 

Mapi.k  Sugar  — A  good  many  adulterated  parcels 
have  appeared  and  the  light  demand  will  be  thereby 
further  checked. 

N AVAL  STORES.— Quiet,  extremes  made  for  small 
lot  8. 


extra  pale, 
Tar.— Washington. 
■  Pitch.— 


3.00;  low  pale  *3.30;  good  pile' 

*3.97J4;  window  glass,  $4.6flS(.4.70. 

$3.0(i;  Wilmington,  #3.ou;  Newbern,  #8.oo, 

City.  $2.40, 

Poultkt  and  Game. — Very  little  frozen  poultry 
remain*.  Fresh  ki  ted  1*  Arm.  most  of  the  turkeys 
are  poor.  No  Item  of  dressed  iBofferlngllherally  and 
scant  receipts  of  live  do  not  give  city  klllcs  their 
chance  to  fill  up  market  wants. 

,  Pro*en,  turkeys,  choice.  18®2i>c.;  small  fresh  killed 
Ifi®  170.1  coarse.  14(3150.;  capons,  3  @.°:ie.;  slips.  28f323c. 
chickens,  fair.  K1«tl4c.;  do.  good  to  prime,  J5<31Ri\; 

■-"■•A23C-.T  broilers.  3c  1)4  n>.  *  m  sum 55c, 
light  TV  Inter,  HOftpSle:  heavy  Winter.  2V,il‘28;  West, 
broilers.  35&40c.;  Fowl*,  choice,  near-by,  17(31 8c.; 
PJif!1-.0’  fair  to  good,  1 4 <3 15c.:  Ducks,  choice, 

mai.e,;  fair  to  good,  1 2(4-1 5c.  Live  fowls  State  an <i 
Jersey  lfc.j  Western.  l«o.;  Southern,  ldtJtaiOu.; 
Cblekens.  v  pair. SomS^LOO:  roaster*.  OoblOe. ;  turkeys, 
N.  J.  and  Feun.  1301 4c.;  Western,  VlftfUSa;  Ducks, 
State  and  Jersey,  p  tn!r,  T;1cui;$l  25  We  tern,  6o@70c.; 
ge-se,  State  and  Jersey,  $  I  75t-j2.25;  Western.  $101.25. 

Recelptsof  wild  pigeons  ure  hardly  one  tent’ll  of 
what  might  bo  expected  at  thl*  scanon.  Large  vest 
injts  are  reported  in  icveral  States  but  capture  seems 
o' me  u  It.  Those  that  wo  yet.  here  i  rein  poor  order  as 
they  deteriorate  in  the  time  taken  for  collection. 
The  squab*  arc  very  small,  dnipu  ami  plover  steady. 

Eng.  snipe,  fresh  killed,  *  do* ,  *3.uu;  do.  and 
plover,  gl.atv^I  Ti;  w.  pigeons,  T  doz.  $1.5f(gil.75;  tame 
squabs,  light.  W  dox.,  $U»);  dark.  ^2.1*1(32.50.;  pigeons 
Ure,  V  pair  4>330e  ;  wild  squab  p  do*.  $l.00is,-$t.2j. 

,,  fDOAK'  *0.— Refined  sugar  quoted,  out  loaf,  V  Tb, 
1094C-;  crushed  U*vc  ;  cubes,  loM<".  iu9*c.;  powdered 
lO)t,c;  granulated  mould  A  Mro,  confectioner's 


^ei.uw,  .q,j,;qc:  common  sump*.  irs.'jtTc;  ralr  to 
good,  «8®50i  prime  to  choice,  JltjsaSc.;  mgar  house 
house  molasses,  ordi’ry  hhd*  ,  255;  bbls  23<a2tic; 
New  Orleans,  fair  to  good,  G0(362e;  prime  to  choice 
65® 7i e,  fancy,  71<375. 

VEOETABnics.— Quite  a  good  feeling  prevails  for  all 
prime  sorts  of  potatoes;  foreign  have  fallen  off  in  re- 
celpt  after  a  delivery  or  I,U6l,iOO  sacks  since  Jan.  18  to 
date.  Those  on  hand  are  being  put  out  from  recent 
arrivals  are  Totting  badly;  many  have  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  health  Board  during  the  past  week. 
New  Southern  arc  of  attractive  size;  Louisiana*  are 
here. 

Potatoes  Bermuda,  new  crop,  y  bhl.,  $'^*5  5):  Fla. 
Rostv  $4.00ui>$.VlA);  peerless,  *3.50(34.50;  Savannah  ami 
Charleston  Ro»e.  $4  00<ii)$5.0O;  Chill  red.  *4oo@*4  75. 

$3- '•'*3*4.00;  N.  B.  and  N.  S.  Rose  *3.75® 
83.S,;  Prolific, _  $.lv'K3*3.'0;  State  Rose.  *3.50®j.7r>; 
Snowflake,  *3.  ,5»8  92  burbunk  $.175(39  57:  Peerless, 
*2.75®3  W  (aid  potatoes  In  double  heads)  Scotch  anti 
Irish.  Victoria  ♦<  bush.,  $(.IJ0®1  oft  champl-.n,  85®9Uo. 

Cabbage  plenty  and  lower.  The  weather  has  not 
allowed  green  stuff  to  sell  out  close. 

Green  peas.  Norfolk,  itfbhl.  crate.  *1.75;  string  beans. 
Savannah,  round  *  crate,  *1.5*31.75.  do.  flat,  V 
crate,  $1  25®1.5»l:  do.  wax  #  crate  $2.C*i®?.25;  Fla. 
tomatoes >  *  bush,  crate,  *U5Si*.:.i»>;  Bermuda,  v  box, 
40®i*A•,;  Radishes,  long,  per  ll»i  bunches,  $1  75®2.00: 
do.  rounvl  do  75c.@*l.iO;  Cncnmbers,  Charleston  anti 
Savannah,  *  crate,  *.iro®3  50;  Fla.,  19  crate.  *1.00® 
Ao(  ;  Norfolk,  asparagas,  f  do*.  $2(d®3  .iU;  Md.  and 
Del.  do.  TO.  Shrewsbury,  do..  $2.a®A50,  Oyster 

ffSdXSl.Ui:  bee  to.  Bermuda,  is  crate.  *1.60® 
1.75;  Fla,,  *L2^31.5(l:  Savannah  nnd  Charleston,  # 
bbl.  crate  *5 {CV46.00:  Norfolk,  e  100,  *5.1X1® 6  00; 
spinach,  L.  I..  f  bbl.  $i  i>.>;  kale,  L.  I.  V  bbl.  *i.25® 
l.So,  onions,  Bermuda  >  box,  *1.25;  Savannah  white 
squash  p  crate,  *100®1.25;  cabbage  Charleston  and 
8avaunah,  V  bW.  *2AW@2:<);  Norfolk  V  bbl.  $1.75® 
2  25;  lettuce.  V  bbL  «2.iA®S.(0:  white  turnips  Nor- 
UAlbu  nc  hes.  SifwuAOO;  do.  Russia.  V  bbl, 
•“3,l<i#».«5;  Florida,  Egg  Plant,  $  doz,  3 1.50®  1.75; 
cauliflower,  Norfolk.  V  bbt.  $iM®X5a 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nsw  York,  Saturday,  May  20, 1882. 

Beeves  -Receipts  for  week.  9,208  head,  do.  last 
wpgk,  y,us3cio. 

The  comparative  cattle  famine  still  keeps  the 


60  ft.  less  *i  per  head,  the  finest  on  the  maket  Poor 
•t-tilors  ftolu  at  .VHo^o6  Th  otherwise 

the  runge  wllfi  from  Uu  to  16c.  to  dress  56,  57  and  58  ft. 
Meal  fed  steers  sold  at  14q®)5%Q.  to  dress  56  *  58  ft, 
‘‘n“  corn  fed  generally  at.  liaise  to  dre<-s  56,  57  and 
P,r,lt>  Colorado  at  l4Uc  to  dress  56  ft. 
Little  btafe  nulls  and  yearlings  sold  at  )>»ta5e.  live 
weight,  and  a  car  load  or  State;  '  stockers"  at  79i.o 
Cherokccs  brought  lltjc.  to  dress  56  ft. 
r  i  Irne  Illinois  stuers.  1,395  lb  average,  s^lt'cted  out 
from  a  4-car  lot,  went  to  the  New  York  Provision 
Company  at  about  *9.12  V  100  *.  Dressed  beef  ou  the 
hooks  ranges  ut  121*,®  S)sC- 

Mir.cn  Cows.— Arrives  light  but  the  demand  was 
not  sharp  during  the  bad  weather.  The  range  is 
quoted  $3(1® $65  per  head;  about  oue-half  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  were  Mate  selling  at  $45®$65. 

Shkkp  and  Lambs.  Receipts  for  the  week  18.919 
head;  do.  last  week,  35  385  do. 

Receipt*  are  large  but  price  well  sustained.  Fair 
v  irglnla  lamb*  at.  *7>5.  common  at  7®7!h>c.  Tennesee 
lambs  ranged  from  *7.3 1  to  $7S5.  common  to  good. 
Jerseys  were  Steady  at  SLk.Tti^e.  tor  fair  to  prime, 
with  a  few  choice  at  lUc.  (.'Upped  sheep  ranged  from 
Ibj  to  OtfeC.  for  poor  to  prime,  and  167  extra  do.  116 
ft  average,  went  to  an  exporter  at  7c.  Common  un¬ 
shorn  Kentucky  sheep  sold  at  5‘-6c.  bought  by  a 
feeder. 

Swine. -Receipts  for  week,  23.574  head;  do.  last 
week  25.56!  do.  Supplies  light;  market  Arm. 

N  J.  dressed  perk,  light.  (0%c;  State,  light.  lOWc; 
medium,  id 3h 'He:  heavy,  9)^®ioc;  city  dressed,  9H® 
lllc;  live  hogs  $  UlO  ft*.  *7.25q|7.87. 

Vkai.  Calves.— Prtees  stiff  for  choice  fed. 

Live  Calves,  Jersey,  and  bucks,  choice,  SWc  •  fair  to 
good, 7®8c;  River  Co.  choice,  St^e. :  State  prime,  V  ft, 
8@3)kc.;  fair,  to  good.  7®7Wc;  Buttermilk,  5.®5Hc; 
leg  dressed,  veal,  H^Wi^c;  Jersey,  9.® lie;  State, 
m®Hc.:  poor  to  fair,  l®9c.;  buttermilk,  7®S. 


Send  Be.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 

tfc  O  Ward, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

for  Circular  of  advice  about  imirpiso  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Preservinh  Egos 
No.  *d7!)  VVmsIi'ng  nti  S'rect,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference— Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City  . 


The  accompanying  cut 
represent  my  new  Grap 
pie  or  Spear  Pointed  Huv 
Fork. 

K  works  perfectly,  en¬ 
tering  the  hay  easily,  as 
tlie  points  are  spear- 
shaped,  ami  the  urms  are 
so  curved  that  they  close 
their  point*  together  us 
they  go  down  into  the 
hay.  It  Ik  superior  to  an  v 
for*  made,  as  it  grapple’s 
tlie  top  as  well  as  the  body 
and  bottom  of  the  fork- 
mi.  Ask  your  dealers  fi.r 
them  or  (.end  for  Illus¬ 
trated  circulars. 

.1  E.  PORTER, 
Ottawa,  111. 


'll  7  7  7  a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
$  *  1  1  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 


£ox  tl )t  l)oumj 


FREDDIE’S  SACRIFICE. 


When  mamma  said,  “Now,  children  dear, 
You  know  that  It  Is  Lent ; 

Some  blessi un  you  should  sacrifice, 

Which  Heaven  to  you  has  sent” - 

Our  ten-year-old  made  haste  to  say, 

"  You  promised  me  a  dress, 

And  I  say  I’ll  give  that  up, 

’Twill  be  well  enough  I  guess.  ” 

“Well,  /  love  sugar  In  my  tea— 

Three  lamps  and  sometime*  four  ; 

It  I  agree  to  go  without, 

You  could  not  ask  for  more,” 

Said  number  two,  with  thoughtful  face, 
And  wisely  nodding  head, 

While  number  three  was  thinking  fast, 
Our  roguish  little  Fred. 

“  I  want  to  dlv  up  somefln  big, 

’Cause  I  ain’t  very  dood, 

But,  when  my  tings  was  div  to  me, 

I  touldn’t  if  1  would.” 

Aud  while  his  bright  eyes  shone  like  stars, 
With  manners  calm  and  cool. 

He  said,  “  I  fink  dal  /  will  try 
And  div  up  doin'  to  school." 


BEAUTIFY  THE  HOME. 


MAGGIE  WOOLMAN  THOMAS. 


I  have  been  buying  a  lot  of  sea-shells  late¬ 
ly,  and  as  I  sat  looking  at  them,  admiring 
their  beauty,  their  many  gorgeous  colors,  and 
their  smooth,  pink  lining,  I  thought  that  if 
God  took  so  much  paius  to  make  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  house  for  so  iusignifieant  an  animal  He 
would  certaiuly  be  pleased  to  have  His  child¬ 
ren  (whom  He  has  endowed  with  wisdom  and 
skill  to  build  their  own  houses)  build,  beauti¬ 
fy,  and  adorn  their  homes  all  they  can,  so  I 
thought  that  I  must  tell  the  boys  and  girls 
what  I  think. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  flower  planted  is 
a  step  toward  refinement  and  that  there  is  no 
surer  method  of  bringing  a  child,  as  it  were, 
“  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God.”  The 
Spring  is  just  the  time  to  fix  up  things  about 
the  house.  If  you  are  too  poor  to  buy  plants 
and  seeds,  go  to  the  woods  and  get  the  roots 
of  wild  flowers  (they  will  bear  removal,  even 
when  in  bloom,  if  done  with  care),  and  don’t 
forget  bo  gather  abundance  of  those  that  are 
in  bloom  for  bouquets.  Get  them  by  the  arm¬ 
ful,  fill  milk  pans,  pitchers  and  anything  else 
you  can  get  hold  of.  That  is  the  way  we  do, 
and  oh  !  hotv  we  enjoy  them!  Many  an  hour 
have  I  spent  playiug  with  flowers  from  the 
wildwood,  and  they  gave  a  pleasure  that  has 
never  been  excelled  by  my  choicest  house 
plants  tint  have  cost  me  years,  perhaps,  of 
watching  and  waiting.  But,  above  all,  when 
you  are  enjoying  your  beautiful  things,  don’t 
forget  those  who  are  too  poor  to  buy.  Share 
with  one  another,  for  a  pleasure  shared  with 
a  friend  is  made  all  the  more  sweet  to  us.  I 
lately  went  in  sight  of  the  old  home  which 
was  once  "the  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  me.” 
I  stood  two  miles  olf,  where  I  could  view  the 
beauty  without  the  desolation  Dear  old  home! 
Strangers  dwell  within  thy  walls  and  roam  at 
will  through  the  garden  and  orchards  that 
were  once,  in  part,  my  care  and  pride!  How 
I  loved  thee,  yet,  so  it  must  be,  I  must  resign 
my  right  to  thee  and  build  another  home,  but 
I’ll  never  get  a  dearer  one!  I  am  this  Spring 
starting  quite  a  veg  tab  e  and  flower  garden, 
which  [  expe.-t  to  attend  to  myself ;  the  pure 
air  of  Heaven  is  so  beneficial  to  me  that  I 
must  have  it,  even  if  I  get  it  in  wielding  a  hoe 
or  rake,  and  mauy  a  little  girl  cr  grown  up 
woman  whose  health  is  poor  would  live  the 
longer  if  they  would  follow  ray  example. 
Get  out  of  the  house,  girls,  into  the  garden! 
Cultivate  fruits  aud  flowers,  and  gather 
everything  arouud  you  that  will  help  to  beau¬ 
tify  your  homes,  and  you  will  be  the  healthier 

a  d  the  happier  for  it. 

- - 

THE  MELON  WORM. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  are  to  give  their  especial 
attention  this  Spring  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
watermelon,  a  word  on  the  melon-worm 
(Phakellura  hyaliuatalis)  may  be  of  interest. 

This  worm  is  a  very  destructive  enemy  not 
only  to  melons,  but  also  to  cucumbers,  pump¬ 
kins  and  other  cucurbitaoeous  plants.  It  is  a 
ravenous  eater,  transforming  the  plant  leaves 
into  mere  skeletons  often,  or  eating  its  way 
into  the  fruit  sometimes  quite  out  of  sight, 
aud  sometimes  only  making  a  shallow  cavity. 
Really  efficient  and  practical  remedies  for 
this  pest  are  not  known.  London  purple  and 
and  Paris  green  would  doubtless  be  effective, 
but  it  is  not  safe  to  use  these  poisons  on  fruit 
that  is  to  be  eaten,  but  Pyrethrum  roseum  or 
the  Persian  Insect  Powder  is  not  poisonous  to 
human  beings,  and  will  be  found  effective  in 
ridding  the  plants  of  worms.  Ashes  aud 
plaster,  sprinkled  on  while  the  vines  and  fruit 
are  damp,  have  been  satisfactorily  used  in 
many  cases.  In  preference  to  all  these 
remedies,  I  would  recommend  those  who  com¬ 
pete  for  the  Horticultural  Club  premiums  to 
make  good  use  of  their  fingers,  and  remove 


the  worms  on  their  very  first  appearance.  I 
would  watch  the  vines  closely  and  each  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon,  if  necessary,  kill  every 


M'SHERRY 


GRAIN  DRILL. 


worm  that  dares  to  show  its  head.  This  will 
not  be  a  very  difficult  task,  and  it  will  pay 
well  in  the  end.  Uncle  Mark. 

- *-*-« - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  your  Horticultural  Club; 
my  papa  takes  the  R.ural  this  year  and  we 
think  a  great  deal  of  it;  I  never  saw  it  before 
but  I  want  to  see  it  every  week  hereafter  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  was  paiticularly  pleased 
with  the  notice  of  wild  flowers  in  the  Rural 
and  I  said  to  myself  "  why  can  not  I  have  a 
garden  of  wild  flowers?”  Well,  why  not?  I  do 
do  not  know  anything  to  hinder,  there  is  the 
greatest  quantity  of  them  growing  here  and 
some  very  beautiful  ones.  I  love  flowers 
very  much ;  we  used  to  live  in  Michigan,  and 
there  we  had  a  very  fine  flower  garden,  and  I 
saved  almost  fifty  different  kinds  of  seeds  and 
planted  them  here,  but  few  of  them  ever 
came  up.  Last  year  I  bought  some  seeds 
and  sowed  them;  they  came  up  nicely  but  the 
mice  or  moles  ate  them  nearly  as  fast  as  they 
came  up.  I  only  saved  three  kinds.  We  went 
fishing  lately  and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  saw. 
On  the  bank  of  the  creek  was  a  very  large  tree 


UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  BEST 

Sows  Fertilizers  Splendidly, 

It  is  very  A  courate, 

It  Regulates  by  Clog  Wheels, 

It  is  Light  Draft, 

It  is  Easily  Managed. 

It  is  strictly  first-class  in  workmanship  and  con¬ 
struction.  Works  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
body  who  knows  what  a  (Train  and  fertilizer  drill 
ought  to  do.  Its  ster’mg  qualities  have  gained  it 
a  world  wide  reputation',  and  nil  who  appreciate 
excellence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  McKHERKY. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  Mention  this  paper. 

D.  23.  MCSH23RB.Y  <&.  CO., 

Dayton,  Ohio.  C.  8.  A. 


BICKFORD  &  BUI  FJIAN’S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE. 


and  finish  ;  Firm  in 
lne  them  before 


No  equal  array  of  most  excellent  nml  imperatively 
needed  qualities  can  be  found  In  any  other  Grain 
DSiul.  Positive  and  accurate  In  Its  change  of  quan¬ 
tity.  The  most  uniform  mid  ctiuiluuoua  distributor 
of  Fertilizers.  Light  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 
work.  All  material  used  In  Its  manufacture  first 
quality.  The  only  drill  with  core  conituuuus  solid 
steel  Axle.  Manufactured  by  the 

Oldest  Drill  House  in  America. 

and  by  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  busl 
ness.  Finished  with  cure  aud  tastefully  painted.  It 
stands  to-day  where  for  thirty  , /ears  our  goods  have 
,  stood:  First  In  merit ;  First  In  quality  of  manufacture 
Farmers  and  Denars  wherever  Introduced.  Send  for  circular.  Exam- 
all  we  say,  and  ocr  Warranty  covers  it  ai,l  Address 

N-  <.-•  ALL U  P,  (-ien’i  Ayent,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


growing,  and  about  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the 
ground  it  grew  like  two  separate  trees,  and 
some  one  bad  chopped  off  one  branch,  aud 
there  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
Spiderwort  growing  away  up  there  in 
full  bloom.  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  have 
such  things  in  our  own  grounds!  I  did 
not  climb  up  to  see,  so  could  not  tell  whether 
there  was  any  earth  up  there  or  not.  I  sup¬ 
pose  gome  earth  must  have  been  lodged  in  the 
bark.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  learn  the  botani¬ 
cal  names  of  plants;  indeed,  I  like  the  common 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

WITH 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER 

ATTA'  IHMKNT. 

Distributes  all  kinds  of  grain  Evenly  &  Accurately, 
Drills  Oorn  evenly  lor  Fielil  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without,  pasting  or  clogging.  Amount 
gown  regulated  by  gear. 

NO  GUESS-VVOHK  I 

Send  for  Circular  to  E.UI’lltE  IIKII.L  CO., 

Ilox  I.  Sliortovllle,  N.  Y 


names  the  best.  There  is  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  Cactus  here  on  the  mountains 
that  bloom  very  beautifully;  they  grow  and 
seem  to  flourish  finely  where  there  is  but  the 
least  bit  of  earth.  I  send  you  some  leaves  and 
flowers  of  our  native  Red  Bad  would  like  to 
know  if  they  are  like  the  Japan  Red  Bud; 
they  are  very  beautiful.  These  leaves  are 
only  partly  grown,  but  when  full  grown  they 
are  thick,  smooth  and  glossy;  I  would  like  to 
correspond  with  some  of  the  girl  cousins.  I 
can  send  Cousin  Winfrey  some  of  the  shells 
that  are  scattered  over  the  mountains  if  he 
will  pay  the  postage.  I  do  not  want  the  cards. 
There  are  some  specimens  of  mineral  blossoms 
here  so  called  but  they  are  very  heavy  to  send 
by  mail.  Your  niece,  LoisWurtz. 

Coryelle  Co.,  Texas. 

[The  Japan  Red  Bud  has  larger  aud  thicker 
leaves.  There  is  a  seeming  variety  of  the 
Red  Bud  known  as  C.  Siliquastrum  which  is 
common  to  Texas  aud  California.— u.  M.] 


Uncle  Mark. — On  rainy  days  we  have 
been  busy  shelling  peanuts.  We  have  shelled 
15  bushels  and  haven’t  finished  yet.  They 
yield  ten  quarts  of  pits  to  the  bushel.  We  plant 
IS  quarts  of  pits  to  the  acre,  on  low  ridges  two 
feet  apart,  and  plant  them  one  foot  apart  on 
the  ridge,  and  one  pit  in  a  hill,  2j*  inches  deep. 
The  holes  are  made  with  a  machine  drawn  by 
a  horse.  Papa  has  a  machine  that  covers  two 
rows  at  the  time,  and  as  fast  as  a  horse  can 
walk.  After  the  peanuts  are  up  about  ten  days, 
papa  cultivates  them  with  the  Planet,  Jr.  Cul¬ 
tivator,  and  goes  through  two  or  three  times, 
and  twice  with  hoes.  Papa  had  200  bushels 
last  year  off  of  nine  acres;  it  was  only  half  a 
crop.  When  it  comes  time  to  gather  them  we 
plow  them  out  with  a  peanut  plow.  It  goes 
under  the  rows  and  loosens  the  ground  and  we 
lift  them  out  with  forks,  shake  the  dirt  off  and 
lay  them  on  top  of  the  ground.  The  next  day 
we  put  them  in  small  stacks  where  they  cure, 
after  standing  two  wetks.  We  thrash  them 
with  a  machine.  Papa  had  17  hogs  that  were 
fattened  on  the  peanuts  that  were  left  in  the 
ground  after  digging.  Your  niece, 

James  City  Co.,  Va.  Flora  Perron. 

[I  am  always  especially  pleased  to  receive 
letters  in  which  the  cousins  relate  their  expe¬ 
rience  in  any  horticultural  or  farm  work,  such 
as  the  above.  Whenever  anyone  has  something 
“  real  good”  to  tell,  let  them  not  be  afraid  to 
tell  it.  It  may  help  others. — u.  M.J 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— For  really  are  you 
not  an  uncle  to  aJl  the  young  readers  of  the 
Rural  ?  I,  at  least,  love  to  think  of  you  as 
such  although  before  1  have  been  a  silent 
reader  of  your  paper.  I  believe  there  are 
many  who  never  have  written  for  the  Rural 
who  love  it  dearly.  With  the  exception  of 
one  year  my  father  has  taken  the  Rural  for 
twenty  three  years,  so  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
say  we  like  it  us  "  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.”  Seven  volumes  we  have  bound,  and 
they  make  splendid  books.  Thunks  for  the 
seeds  you  kindly  sent.  I  am  so  proud  of  the 
celery  seel,  perhaps  I  may  write  aud  tell  what 
success  w«  have  growiug  it  for  success  sejms 
almost  certain.  In  my  mind  I  have  already 
pictured  how  handsome  the  hollyhocks  will 
be  when  in  bloom,  although  we  have  to  wait 
until  the  second  season  tor  them  to  blossom, 
but  if  we  are  patient  surely  we  will  get  our 
reward.  Uncle  Mark,  if  ever  you  come  out 
this  way  you  are  welcome  to  our  home. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  Your  niece,  Delight. 


llir  ftll  A  D  A  AITCC  that  every  one  who  plants  Seeds  nr  cultivates  the  anil  ahull  la-  interested  In  our  NEW 
Wt  UUAnAN  I  tt  CATALOGUE  of the  PLANETJr.JAim  and  HARDEN  I  H  IM.RAI  ENTS. 
It  is  a  beautiful  descriptive  work  of  sixteen  pages,  FREE  TO  ALL.  Send  us  your  own  and  neighbors'  Homes; 
aud  we  will  ALSO  GUARANTEE  that  any  tool  you  may  select  Khali  lx-  first -class  in  construction  aud  finish, 
and  exactly  u»  represented.  Then  why  not  send  now  V  S.  I,.  A  I.LEN  it  <JQ,  127  &  129  Catharine  St, .Philadelphia 

Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Kacine,Wi&,(j.S.A 


BEST^f-JS 

WASHER 

Wo  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  WASHER  to 
do  bet  ter  work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time 
than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  tile  clothon  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  w©  will  refund  the  money. 

iftCIITC  U/MITCn  in  every  county.  We  can 
AUCH  Id  IV  AH  I  tU  show  proof  that  Agents 
are  making  from  $7f>  to  $150  per  mouth.  Farmers 
make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
great  success  soiling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
#r».  Sample  to  tk  so  desiring  an  agency  S'J.  Also  the 
Colt-brut  d  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  ut.munufact- 
urm  s’  lowest  price.  Wo  invito  the  strictest  i  vestica- 
tion.  Send  us  vour  address  on  a  postal  curd  for  further 

particulars.  Lovell  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


manufacturers  of 

FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS 

Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Three  Spring  Watjona,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Bugtgles,  Ptuetous,  Sewing  machine  Wagons,  Backboards. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  iB  Monarch  of  the  Rood,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  in  Its  construction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  in  the  world.  The  Spring  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  1b  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  Aud  for  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  uusur 
passed.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Prloe  List. 

SITflHHU.  I. ITWIS  Ar  r«..  Rtoln*.  Wit. 


$100 


PER  MONTH 
SELLINCCLT 


ANNINC’S 

ILLUSTRATED 


STOCK  BOOK 


A  CENTS* 

Are  making* 

Because  every  farmur  otmd*  It.  It  is  the  latent  and  moit  complete  work  ever  l^ued  In  Am*  rica  un'&Mm:  Iloeaee,  at¬ 
tic,  Sheep,  etc.!  their  breeds,  breeding,  trnluing,  causes  ofdttfease.  nympHim*,  and  rutu'sliuM.  Over  1,000  pii^rem  400 
IUti*trfttlon*«  Highly  endorsed  by  auoh  eminent  nut-horitien  as  the  President,  Vice  President. and  Secretary  of  Philadelphia 
College  of  Votorlnary  Surgeouw,  Hon.  «L  \V.  Oahmoicn  and  others.  Farmer*,  their  *on*,  and  uircut  *  desiring  prod  table  work 
should  *end  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  terms.  Address  lltTHliARH  Chcwtmit  *t»»  I'lilimlelphln 


Potato  Bug 
Poison. 


LONDON  PURPLE. 

TRADE  MARK. 


Potato  Bug 


Poison. 


t3f~  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  It,  wilie  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LLMlON  1’UttPLE  CO.  (Lnui'Bb),  V*  O. 

VttO.  No  00  W  4TKR  Kvrkitt.  K  v  w  V  ni.il  mho  mill  solid  t-rli-es  attrt  .  .■*)  In-onlulN 


BOX 


50 


HANDSOME  ClIllOMO  (JAItl)S,  New  &  Arti.tk 
lesignB.tnune  on, In  ease  lOc.,  Acknowledged  best  sold. 
'Album  of  Samples  Sbc.  F.  W.Auetlu,  Fair  ilaveu  Colo. 


&  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Amber  Cane  Seed. 

Southwestern  grown.  Weighs  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
With  full  instructions  for  making  syrup.  I’rlco  $1.50 
fur  60  lbs.  Less  amount  10c.  pr.  lb. 

C.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Chromo  cards,  no  2 


PERSONALS. 

Mr.  Lorillard,  the  tobacco  manufacturer, 
has  bought  an  interist  in  the  Frewen  cattle 
herds  in  Wyoming. 

Hiram  Sibley,  the  wealthy  seedsman  of 
Rochester,  has  sent  $5,000  worth  of  seeds  to 
the  sufferers  by  the  Mississippi  floods. 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  the  wife  of  the  late  Com¬ 
modore’s  heir,  pays  her  chief  cook  $7,000  a 
year,  or  more  than  the  annual  compensation 
of  a  United  States  Senator. 

Senor  Sagast.a,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain, 
is  a  vigorous  and  energetic  speaker,  and  when 
he  makes  a  long  speech  iu  the  Cortes  he  rare¬ 
ly  fails  to  raise  a  tempest.  He  has  a  dark  and 
wrinkled  face,  and  small  bright  eyes. 

Monroe  H  Rosen  field,  alias  El,  C.  Hurst, 
alias  Laving,  alias  Einstein,  alias  II.  L.  Weir, 
was  sentence!  to  two  years’  imprisonment 
last  week  in  Indianapolis  for  passing  forged 
money  orders,  This  melancholy  termination 
of  an  active  career  will  aid  new  pathos  to  the 
song  “See  that  my  graves ’s  kept  green,”  of 
which  the  convict,  is  said  to  be  the  author. 

M.  Verestcbnkin,  the  distinguished  painter 
of  battle  pictures,  has  recently  had  two 
singular  compliments  paid  him  by  Continental 
Governments.  So  vividly  has  he  depicted  the 
horrors  of  the  battle  field  that  iu  Russia  the 
public  exhibition  of  his  paintings  was  alto¬ 
gether  interdicted,  while  at  Berlin  the  military 
authorities  forbade  soldiers  to  pay  them  a 
visit. 

B.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  telegraphs  from  Eureka 
Springs  under  date  of  May  13:  “  Father’s 
wound  is  apparently  healthy  and  healing 
slowly.  His  appetite  is  good,  but  an  injury 
to  his  left  jaw-bone  preveuts  him  from  chew¬ 
ing  any  solid  food.  His  pulse,  temperature, 
digestion  and  general  condition  is  normal;  bis 
own  spirits  are  bright  aud  hopeful.  Dr. 
Wright,  who  has  been  with  him  siuce  the  first 
operation,  expressed  himstdf  as  encouraged.” 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Knight,  of  Delaware,  who 
is  f>7  years  old  and  has  been  quite  deaf  from 
childhood,  discovered  that  his  hearing  had 
returned  to  him  during  sleep  ou  the  night  of 
May  9  He  says  that  on  awaking  Wednesday 
morning  he  heard  a  confusion  of  sounds  below 
and  on  going  down  found  it  was  produced 
by  the  movement  of  the  lids  upoa  the  top  of 
the  stove  (n  the  preparation  of  the  breakfast. 

George  W.  Cable,  the  New  Orleans  novelist, 
is  hard  at  work  upon  a  romance  dealing  with 
American  types  in  that  city. 

- - 

***  “  Every  truth  has  two  sides;  look  at 
both  before  committing  yourself  to  either.” 
Kidney- Wort  challenges  the  closest  scrutiny 
of  its  ingredients  and  its  grand  results.  It 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  truth.  Doctors  may 
disagree  as  to  the  best  methods  and  remedies, 
for  the  cure  of  constipation  and  disordered 
liver  and  kidneys  But  those  that  have  used 
Kidney- Wort,  agree  that  it  is  by  far  the  best 
mediciue  known.  Its  action  is  prompt,  thor¬ 
ough  and  lasting. — Ada. 


Terms  for  1882. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post  paid.......  $3.01  (12s.  6d. 

France .  3.04  (16  «  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.06  (20&fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
ua  second-class  mall  matter. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 
the  RURAL  NKW- YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  spacej .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page. . . .  50  *• 

Discount  ou  4  insertions,  5  per  et.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  1ns.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins..  20  per  et.;  52  Ins..  25  per  ct. 

No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


gjfti0renane0tt0. 


£t0cft  ana  fouhrg. 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Ilanibletoniau  Stallions, 

AND  MAKES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 
Largest  Herd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  In  America. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  Is  wanted. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  A  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

_ Sykaoosk,  N.  y 

VlffGINU 

Keglaterea  Jersey  Cuttle  of  best  butter  strains  * 
specialty.  The  largest  her<l  In  the  State,  kept  09 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  At  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold,  Shroi> 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  aud  all  the  leadlug  varieties  oif 
pure-bred  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE. 

Look  Box.34,  Fredericksburg,  V*. 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  ti—Linf'  7>ew- 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Uorsford  Almanac  and  Cock  Rook 
sent  free. 

Rum  ford  Chemical  'Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  ONONDAGA  F.  F. 

S  AL  T, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  GO.,  L. 

AMERICANS  SHOULD  USE  NO  OTHER. 

It  is  the  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  Heaviest,  the  Cheap¬ 
est  and  the  best  Daily  Salt  in 
the  World. 

WARRANTED  AS  PURE  AS  ANY  SALT  IN  THE 
MARKET, 

Endorsed  by  Chemists  aud  by  all  Intelligent 
Dairymen  who  have  Tried  it. 

J.  W.  BARKER,  Secretary, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


<&t m,  plaits, 


SftifttUxtieoM* 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  ike  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed,  ll  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f .  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


To  any  suffering  with  Catarrh 
or  Bronchitis  who  earnestly 
desire  relief,  I  can  furnish  a 
means  of  Permanent  and  Pos- 
’  Itlve  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment. 
No  charge  for  consuftatlon  by 
mail.  Valuable  Treatise  Free. 

‘  ‘‘Hlsretnadiss  in  tt>e  outgrowth 
|  of  Ida  own  experience;  they  are 
tha  only  known  meant  of  per- 
,  maaent  cure."— Baptist 

Bev.T.  P.CHILOS.  Trot.  0. 


Ileal  (Ssstute. 


Dobbins’  Starch  Polish. 

How dashTne)  :pr: 


HILLandDFULL 


SEEDS!!  PHOSPHATE 

W  Em  Eh  V  ■]  li  SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 


FARMERS  I  It  pays  to  have  good  tools  and  seeds.  I 
fiflRnFNFRS  I  It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  house.1 
uiinerouur u  I  14  wul  pay  you  to  send  for  our 

NURSERYMEN  I  Illustrated  Catalogue.  | 

IMPLEMENTS 

Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower,  |  miI, 

Gaboon  Broadeaet  Seed  Sower.  I  WT2  ARE  THE 

Matthews’  Seed  Drills,  and  I  _ SOLE 

Other  first-class  goods.  I  WESTERN 

Everything  for  the  Lawn,  Gar- 1  iOPNrT4 
den,  Greenhouse  or  Nursery.  I  -ah-lux  j.  a. 

We  WARRANT  ovcrytUinff  ns  represented. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

.  Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  ILL  Wholesale  and  Retail.  ROCHESTER.  N.Y.I 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER’S 


SITWIUSE.  CONQUEROR. 

SI00  PREMIUM 

for  the  largest  and  earliest  yields.  Send  for  Desert  p 
tivo  Circulars.  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogues  free. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


This  is  a  true  bona  superphosphate,  and  ! 
may  be  used  an  any  crap,  in  tho  hill  or  drill  J! 
or  prondejist.  el  the  r  with  nvu-ii  hotel  manure,  I, 
and  win  prounco  «  much  earlier -.md  larger 
cron.  In  the  Report  of  thuMass.  Inspector  I 

i  of  FerMllattr*.  iu  valuation  is  I'nun  S3  to  i  ' 
810  per  ton  higher  than  other  F  tl  os  p  notes  1 

I  which  sell  at  the  same  price.  The  past 
!|  year  over  3000  Iona  were  a- Id  against  100  j 
[  tmia  three  years  ago,  allowing  that  tt  is  I  : 

ii  liked  by  the  fanners,  j  r  there  is  no  local  |  j 
■  agent  near  you.  send  to  us. 

I  Also  for  sale  ST0CKBRIDGE  MANURES. 

OWKER  FERTILIZER  CO 

k  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK  j 


.  SWITZERLAND 

•••  ENDORSES  ••• 

•  PENNSYLVANIA  * 

Pronouncing  THE  LANCASTER  WATCH 

MANF-0  BY  LANOASTER  WATCH  CO.,  LANCASTER.  PA 

“THE  BEST  WATCH 
MADE  IN  AMERICA.” 

_ SENO  FOB  CIRCULAR. 


An  English  Veterinary  surgeon  and  Chemist,  now 
traveling  In  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  Cattle  Powders  sold  here  arc  worthless  trash.  He 
says  at  Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  immensely  valuable  Nothing  on  earth  will 
make  bens  lay  like  Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders.  Dose, 
one  teaspoon  rul  too  nr  pint  food  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent 
by  mail  for  eight  letter  stamps  1  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO.. 
Boston,  Mam  .  formerly  Bangor  Me 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


BRINGS 


SEED  STORE 


•TO  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 


Founded  178^7^ 
packages,  or  dro 


ckages.or  drop  n*  a  postal 

AVW  lANOaei  M  a 


is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
4  ^i^-XQXLY' can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained 
The  l’Jli‘ri'c,<‘r  of  LANDRETH’S  SEEDS 
) £jLDi->  -:-jLJahas  been  substantiated  beyond  ad  question. 
0  * They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality.  Over 
1500  acres  In  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  our  own 
cultivation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  In  original  $cakd 
id  card  to*  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

A  9QN8L  W  tfMf  93  9  Bntft  Street.  Phlladelohia, 


SHUT  POTATO  PLANTS. 

$2.00  Per  1,000  1 

$15.00  Per  10,000. 

ALSO 

CAB  BAG  10  PLANTS 

AT  SAME  PRICKS. 

Good  plants  from  good  seed,  on  good  soil. 

Send  ror  special  Plant  Circular. 

W.  ATLEE  BUEPEE  &  CO., 

P.  0.  Drawer  68. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


June  J^udclinp-. 

I  ant  prepared  to  bud  special  varieties  of  Peaches. 
Apricots,  Nectarines  and  Plums  lu  lms  of  1.000  to 
5i 0,000  Trc  s  to  be  delivered  m  Fall  of  1882  or  spring 
of  l-v'CL  Would  like  orders  In  by  Juno  1.  Stop  June 
budding  by  J  unc  IMh.  1  am  then  ready  to  execute 
lar.e  outers  In  Full  budding  for  parties  wanting  spe¬ 
cial  varieties  for  any  location. 

Correspondence  aolkltrti.  1'ntnlognos  gratl9 
GREAT  NORTHERN  ANI)  SOUTHERN  NURSERIES. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  WlLMiNuTON,  Dkl. 

Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

5  pkgs.  flower  seeds,  our  choice,  10  eeuts. 

5  good  Gladioli,  10  cents.  Lilies,  Roses,  Geraniums, 
Tuberoses,  etc.  all  choice  varieties,  catalogue  free. 

N.  UALLOCK,  Creedmoor,  N.  Y. 


THE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Go. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  ptwluctivefarms 

in  the  best  localities  in  the  .Vest  negotiated  for  banks, 
colleges,  estates  and  private  tndtv Idusls.  Coupon  Bonds, 
mtcrest  and  principal  paiit  on  day  of  maturity  at  the 
Third  IVntioiinl  Bank  in  New  York  City, 
bunas  promptly  play'd.  Large  experience.  ho  losses. 
Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land.  \  o  delays  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest.  Only  the  very  choicest  loans  accepted. 
!■  nil  Information  given  to  those  seeking  Safe  nnd 
profitable  investments.  Stud  foe  circular,  tef- 
ercuces  and  sample  documents. 

F.  M  J’KRKTNS.  Prr  T.TT.  PERKIN'S,  Sec. 

J.T.  WARN' h.  We  Pres.  C.  W.  GlLLKTT,  Traaa. 

R.i’.H APT.  Auditor. 


EST 


WMF 


An  important  dis¬ 
covery,  by  which 
every  family  may 
give  their  linen 
that  beautiful  fin¬ 
ish  peculiar  to  fine 
laundry  work. 

Ask  your  Grocer. 


ANO  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
ano  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  PRICES;  LONGTIME;  REBATE  FOR  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers, 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.  land  agt. 

W  now  this  Paper.  ST.  PAUL.  MlNN. 


Q  H 1 1 T  U  Pon  *  ioeale  before  seeing  our  James  Rtver 
OUU  I  ft  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

I.  F  MANTRA,  Claremont.  Surrv  (in.. 


J.  B.  DOBBINS, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


tl>  T  9  a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
*  outfit  free.  Address  True  &  Co.  Augusta.  Me. 

<171  U"  pfi'-lwrant  new  ChnimoUtrui.  IDc.  14  uhk.ftr 

i  I  P'rwnt.  I’U-siMt  -vail  2Uc  furAn-nlV 

vpr  Allium  ,.r  Pr.iuliim  I  ,Lr.  Illiml  l1 

Mtit  i  1. 1  oitn  i  utc  unit i,..,. 

Lithographed Printed  On  .Ul 

f7K^S=*  W  esend  tais-Uie  most  Llegant  pack  ever 
LI — S  publi shed-free  to  every  one  sending  :c  cts. 
for  our  new  price  Itst,  a  Illustrated  Premium.  List. 
Agents  Large  Sarnnle  Look  &  loo  sampl-s  24  cents. 

Address.  STEmS  DilOTHKIW.  Aorlhlord,  Conn. 

<b  A  7  A  ifO^TH  and  board  to  your  couniv.  Men 
uJt-  /  °.r.  H-asant  business.  Address 

Sm  P.  W,  ZIEGLER  &  CO,  Box  W,  phlla  '  Pu. 

HOLNUN'S 

containing  hoth  Versions  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT 
We  malts  No  Extra  CH.cMtiKfor  i his  addition  other 
publishers  charge  *1.  FINEPHOTOURAPH  ALBUMS. 
Bleoa.nt  Desjnxs,  Baxosomki.v  Hocnd  Our  Bibles 
contain  2.1PU  Pages  2  500  illustrations.  Extra  Induce- 
M  It  NTS  OKKIUlEr.  TO  ENERGETIC  AGENTS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sem  ou  application. 

A.  J.  HOLMAN  &■  LO.  12L>  Arch  at,  Ptnladelphia 


db  *)  A,u‘r  daT  al  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 

I  Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


!Uw  3? u miration's. 


Sunday  School 

M  V  SIC. 

Ditson  *  Co.  make  a  special  feature  of  Sunday 
School  Song  Books,  ami  e&h  safely  commend  the 
three  new  ones  which  they  publlsJi  thisseaBon.  Ihelr 
compilers  are  practical  work,  rs  Hi  the  Sunday 
School,  and  with  previous  publications  have  been 
extremely  successful.  The  new  books  are  ; 

THE  BEACON  LIGHT. 

By  J.  H.  TKNNEY  and  E.  A.  HOFFMAN. 

A  collection  of  new  hymns  and  tunes  carefully  se 
l.eted  from  a  large  quantity  of  manuscripts,  of 
which  four  out.  of  1  very  five  were  rejected,  only  the 
very  best  being  retained.  Price  3h  vents. 

LIGHT  AND  LIFE. 

By  R.  M.  MctNTOSH. 

This  new  book  is  quite  comprehensive,  providing  In 
a  small  space  ample  material  for  t  wo  years,  ineiud 
ing  a  great  variety  of  new  hymns,  as  well  as  some 
older  ones  which  are  always  lu  request.  I  rice  85 
vents. 

BANNER  of  VICTORY 

Bv  A.  .T.  ABREY  and  M.  J.  MONGER. 

This  is  the  latest  of  the  three  new  books,  nnd  Is  sure 
to  meet  with  good  success,  ll  contains  ..11  the  varie¬ 
ty  and  freshness  w  Inch  could  well  be  desired,  Incltid 
ing  many  beautiful  j»l<  ceg  especially  adapted  for 
P  ruyer  and  pratsc  me.  tings.  J  1  ic.  ::o  . ,  tits. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Bouton. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO„  H43  Broadway,  New  York. 

AGENTS  J  lGEM’S!  AGENTS! 

GEN.  DODGES*  bran’  n«w  bimk,  Just  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

u  the  grandest  chance  ever  offered  to  you.  lntro<luelion  by 
OEN.MIflUlA.V  Tlus  Superhly  TUustratml,  pint  rinss  and 
J/aiUmg -work  outsells  ull  others  lu  to  t.  and  is  the  fastest  s els 
him  biHik  ever  published.  Agrnts  average  IU  n<  -JO  orders  a. log. 
CTll  1 1>  t'loueaim  tnprer  pint  class  VCPYPS  W  VNTED. 

y  sp  wiuh.uvcTO  all 

Country  Homes  wonder- 
£  j  J  /£  lully  liberal  tillers  of 

Aw  4  9  4  t/  rF Small  Fruit  Plants. 

Very  large  and  fine  stock. 
Also  Grapevines  Se"d 

Stamp  for  catalogue.  E.P. ROE, Corn  wall-ou-Uudsou,N.Y. 

BLR  BY  BASKETS.  -  BEST,  CHEAPEST.  Free 
circular.  N.  D.  BATTERSUN,  Buffalo,  IN.  Y  _ 
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Patent  auarV -arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  01 
all  sizes,  from  i  to  IS  horse-power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Priotm  from  Si  1 50  upward*.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  ”  which  will  give  too 
full  Information  and  price*  to 

B.  W.  PAINE  &  SON, 

Box  841  Corning,  N.  V. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TheJDnlyPerfectj 

SewingWachine. 

SIMPIEST,LATEST  IMPROVED^ 

MOST  DURABLE  £ 

M 


p 


AND  MAKE:  HOME 
HAPPY- 


fEWjfo  MEj^EWI  N  G 

^  - -  jvTachineCo. 

^OUnion  Square  N.Y  Chicago  ill. 

ORANGE:  MASS.  OR  ATLANTA  GA. 


CIDER 

PRESSES,  CRATERS,  ELEVATORS.  Pumps, 
Evaporators.  &c.,  &o  lacS-ml  for  Catalogue  B." 
BOOJUEK  &  BOSCH ERT  Press  Co  . 

SYRACUSE,  n.  y. 

New  York  City  Office,  02  Vesey  St. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


&  BON, 

Corning,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

WORKER:  beet  io  use;  capacity  a  ton  a  day.  A 
REID  BUTTER  PRINT;  prints  1  lb.;  prints  rapidly 
and  exact,  ns  by  weight.  Both  been  used  but  little. 
Also,  aTlOlbs.  Fairbanks  platform  Scale.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  W.  F.  BAIN,  1-W  Orange  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

REWARD!  foi 

mi  v  cose  of  Blind 
H  Bleed iug,  Itching, 

_  _  _  _  Jar  Ulcerated,  or  Pro- 

trucunvt-i  IjES  that  DollINti’S  1*1  EE  REMEDY 
fails  to  cure.  Prepared  by  J.P.Mt  LLEll.  M.D.,915  Arch 
I  St.  Phila..  Pa.  A’on  t/enuine  without  hi*  tripnaturt.  Send 
tor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stored,  SI, 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 

PREPARED  SPECIALLY  FOR  ____. 

MELONS,  CORN  FODDER.  CORN.  TOBACCO.  (^BBA^.  C AULT FLOTV  LR,  BLCK- 
WHEAT,  TURNIPS,  HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  MILLET,  Etc.,  By 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PESUYIAN  OUANO  00., 

Send  postal  for  li^s^ipti^pauiphlE"^  Every  bag  plainly  branded  and  a  tag  attached, 
giving  full  analysis  and  direction  for  use,  etc.  .  ..  00(,  i  qqo 

For  prices  for  single  bag,  see  Rural  New-Yorker,  pa^  304  Apnl  ^9th  -• 
APPLICATIONS  MAY  BE  MADE  TO  HOED  CROPS  AT  ANY  HOEING 


A 


8u\[()r; 

AND  2 

JUNIOR 

“BUCKEYE 

LAWN  MOWERS 

FULLY  "TESTED, 

AMD  l-ROVED  TO  BB  THE 

MOST  RELIABLE 

L-AWN  MOWERS 

In  the  Market. 


CKEYE  Junior 

awnMower 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


ST  K)OS&iKo. 

Springfield.O. 


Try  one  and  you  will  Buy  It. 


tw~  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


MAST,  FOOS  &  C  O.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

MAHER  &  GROSH’S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE 


Contains  Pruning  blade,  Jack  knife  blade,  and 
Budding  or  Speylng  blade.  Cut  gives  exact  size. 
Blades  carefully  forged  from  razor  Steel  (lie  test 
ed,  and  rki-lackd  free  If  soft  or  flawy.  Price 
p<>- t-puld  ;  or  without  the  budding 
blade,  75  cents;  with  Just  large  Mid 
■small  blades,  fit)  celltfl ;  ext-m  strong 
2-l.lade,  for  hard  service,  75cts:  "Our 
Best”  oil-tempered  Pruner. 
*100:  Pudding-knife,  05  CU.; 
Pruning  Shears,  $!,(M 
Illustrated  list  (roe:  nlro 
-How  to  Use  a  Razor." 

MAHER  & 
UROSH, 
30  Monroe  St. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


THE  MASSILLON  PONY  MIL1 

STRICTLY  PORTABLE. 


Supplies 


Sold 


long  felt  want- 
Ninety  Days. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  in  moderately 
timbered  country  can  find  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mills. 

Every  owner  of  a  timbered  lot  is  Interested  In  having 
one  of  these  Mills  In  Ms  neighborhood.  No  moro  haul 
insrlogs  to  mill.  All  the  waste  saved. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists,  and  address  of 
ncare-itAgenr.  [Name  thu  Paper.] 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  0. 

'Sharpen  Your  Lawn  Mower 

with  a  CHALLENGE 
LAWN  MOWER 
KHAR  PE N  E  K.  -Simple, 
cheap.durahionnd  ad- 
jtiKiable  to  any  ma 
Chine  made. 

For  sale  by  all  hard 
ware  and  agricultural 
Implement  dealers,  or 
Bent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  *1.15,  by  the 

CHALLENGE 
MAN  UFACTUK- 
ING  CO., 

PLAINFIELD, 
Nkw  Jkrsky. 
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COMMON  SENSE 

ENGIME, 

Simple,  durable.  of  the  beat  work¬ 
manship  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilers.  Engine  complete  on 
board  ears  at  Springfield,  0.,  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices :  a  horfco  power,  *275:6- 
horse  power, $3uo ;  7-horse,  power ,$375 ; 

14-horae  power,  *Mu.  These  engines 
ItiUy  guarranteed  In  every  respect. 
Address  Oojmnou  Sense  Engine  Co. 
'Bpringneld,  Ohio. 


ROOT  CROPS 

I  FOR 

FARM  STOCK 

Our  priced  circular,  with  loKtructlona  for  the  culture  I 

I  and  winter  jircaorvatlon  of  MANGELS,  CARROTS,  and  I 
other  HOOT  CROPS,  sent  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


CALIFORNIA  BRANCH  PEA  BRAN 

Are  a  wonder.  Try  a  few.  One-half  Pint, . fide.;  One 
Pint,  $1,  postpaid  :  Peck,  SS.  Address 

OTT  ALEXANDER,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Wanted  to  sell  Nursery  Stock.  Only  those 
who  can  furnish  first  class  recommenda¬ 
tions  need  ap^ly.  Address, 


Box 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE. 

Ross  Big  Giant  ana 
little  Giant  Cutters. 
"Specials"  for  Ensll- 
dlage.  Stork  Raisers, 
Jtc.  Guard  uf.vd  su¬ 
perior  to  every  other, 
immense  Strength 
Weight  and  Capacity. 
Will  out  2  tot  times  as 

fast  as  any  ocher,  have 

the  Roes  patent  SAFE¬ 

TY  FLY  WHEEL.  EX 

- - -  TENSIBLE  JOINTS, 

Co.,  «tX  GEARS,  RING  ROLLERS,  Ac.  The  ONLY 
Cutter  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  and  cut  fast. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
K.  W.  ROSS  &  CO..  FlU.ro>,  N.  Y. 
8Sr-  Mention  tbo  Rural  Now-Yorker. 


•  - 


In  use  over  20  years  (manufactured  from  the  form¬ 
ula  used  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  V.  8,,  (editor 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Ohio  Farmer) 
1<  a  sure  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the  hoof,  as  Quarter 
Crocks,  Sand  cracks,  Contractions.  Hoof-bound, 
Lamlnltts,  Scratches,  Thrush.  Brittle  Foot,  &c.  Best 
of  testimonials  given.  Price  81  00  per  large  box. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Saddlers,  or  sent  by 
express,  charges  pre  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  None 
genuine  without  my  signature. 

C.  w.  JOHNSON, 

164  St*  Glair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER. 

tl“  OO  J  22%  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

^  h 
rl  t-*J 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light 


_  Write  for  Circulars.  "Address! 

fp:SANDWTnB':MANTJFACTtTRl'S’6:cTrSandwicl],  nl.' 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  00., 


Mowers. 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 
Reapers  and  Self- 


—ARE— 


SUPERIOR 

IN  POINT  OF 

Manufacture  A  Finish, 

DURABILITY 

-AND- 

Efficiency. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.’S 
made.  They  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and 
and  Crop,  the  Best  Machines  in  use. 


THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 

IN  ALL  THE 

Grain-Growing 

COUNTRIES 

of  The  World ! 

And  Always  with  the  Same 

Satisfactory  Result. 

Reapers  and  Mowers  are  the  Most  Successful 
Hilly  Land,  and  for  all  Conditions  of  Ground 


H 
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Hie  Johnston  Harvester  Co.’s  Harvester  and  String  Binder- 

^  _ _  _ _ _  .  _  .  *  .  ...  tii _ _  j  t  p,  o  L'li  lew  nil  Rt...  T.ondon. 
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6 ranch  Offices.  73  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  t  &  2  Chisw oil  St.,  London,  Eng 
|y  Agents  Wanted  In  all  U  noeeupled  Terntory.  tR~  Send  for  Clreu'ars 
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Send  for  Circulars  to  the  GIBBS  &  STERRETT  IVI'|-'U  UKJ.,  \JOrry,  Ha. 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Mowers,  Reapers,  Droppers  aucl  Self  Binding:  Harvesters. 

Branch  Offices— 47  and  49  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  212.8outli  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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NEW  YORK,  JUNE  3,  1882 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rnral  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


3vuJi\sixiai  SojJcs, 


NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI¬ 
MENT  STATION, 


The  Lake  region  of  Central- Western  New 
York,  embracing  many  square  miles,  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  beautiful,  bright  lakes,  is  one 
of  singular  beauty.  Gently  rolling,  with  a 
fine  soil  and  (dimate,  it  is  justly  noted  as  being 
one  of  the  richest  and  at  the  same  time,  most 
picturesque  spots  of  America.  The  largest 
and  probably  the  prettiest  of  this  system  of 
lakes  is  Seneca,  It  extends  from  Watkins  to 
Geneva,  about  forty  miles,  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to  three 
miles.  Being  very  deep  it  seldom  or  never 


for  at  least  three  miles  on  either  side  in  full 
view  from  the  steamer’s  decks,  like  a  panor¬ 
ama,  lie  beautiful  farms,  with  their  many- 
colored  fields  of  grass,  grain  and  plowed  lands, 
their  fine  buildings,  groves  and  orchards. 
The  sight,  ever  varying  and  changing,  is  so  en¬ 
chanting  that  the  journey  is  made  before  we 
realize  the  distance.  At  thefootof  this  charm¬ 
ing  lake  lies  the  village  of  Geneva,  beauti¬ 
fully  overlooking  the  water  for  many  miles 
away,  aud  also  a  large  portion  of  Seneca 
County  beyond. 

At  the  west,  adjoining  and  overlooking  this 
pleasant  village,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from 
the  steamboat  landing  and  railroad  depots,  lies 
the  farm  selected— after  patiently  looking  over 
much  of  the  State,  and  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  advantages  of  many  farms  by  the  Board 
of  Control — as  the  site  of  the  New  York  State 


vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  should  be  pretty 
satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  a  very  desira 
ble  place. 

The  farm  contains  125  acres,  lying  on  the 
south  side  of  Castle  Street  and  on  the  east 
side  of  a  road  running  south  to,  and  by,  the 
celebrated  White  Springs  Farm.  About  one- 
third  of  the  north  part  of  the  farm  slopes  to 
south  and  is  here  crossed  by  Castle  Brook;  the 
balance  of  the  farm  is  quite  level  but  sloping 
sufficiently  to  the  east  to  drain.  Castle 
Brook  is  so  named  because  on  its  bank 
once  stood  the  famous  Seneca  Castle,  an 
Indian  post  of  much  renown.  It  is  a  bright 
little  Spring  creek  flowing  from  the  west, 
and  affords  permanent  water. 

The  farm  in  its  different  parts  contains  al¬ 
most  every  variety  of  soil  and  seems  well 
adapted  to  experiments  in  growing  all  crops 


wing  is  38x28  feet,  two  stories  above  basement. 
A  broad  veranda  extends  entirely  around  the 
house,  including  the  wing.  The  basement  is 
to  be  used  as  kitchen,  laundry  and  servants’ 
rooms,  besides  affording  a  fine  work-shop  for 
the  Director  and  assistants,  and  also  a  work¬ 
room  for  the  Chemist. 

The  main  floor  of  the  main  building  is  to  be 
used  for  a  public  office  or  reception  room  and 
for  meetings.  Here  also  will  be  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  and  in  the 
halls  will  be  shelving  for  the  accommodation 
of  an  agricultural  museum.  The  wing  on 
this  floor  is  to  be  used  as  the  Director’s  private 
office,  and  also  as  the  meeting  room  for  the 
Trustees. 

The  entire  second  story  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  private  use  of  the  Director  and  his  family, 
and  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  then' wants. 
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RESIDENCE  IN  THE  GROUNDS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  EXPERIMENT  STATION.—  Fig.  174. 


freezes  even  in  the  coldest  Winters  so  as  to 
obstruct  navigation,  and,  being  always  open,  it 
has  a  wonderful  influence  in  modifying  the 
severity  ol'  the  cold.  On  a  pleasant  day  in 
Summer  one  of  the  most  eu  joy  able  rides  im¬ 
aginable  is  to  take  steamer  the  length  of  this 
lake.  The  shores  are  not  high  and  precipitous, 
but  gently  sloping  for  many  miles  back  so  that 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  So  many 
very  choice  and  desirable  farms  were  offered, 
and  so  many  claims  put  forth  by  the  friends 
of  the  various  locations,  that  it  was  a  work 
of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  to  determine 
which,  all  things?  considered,  was  the  best  and 
most  desirable ;  and  the  selection  of  this  farm, 
after  full  investigation,  by  the  unanimous 


common  to  this  State.  Much  of  it  is  thoroughly 
and  systematically  underdrained.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  located  on  the  high  ground  at  the 
north  end,  on  Castle  Street.  They  consist  of 
a  large  and  substantial  house,  the  main  part 
58  feet  square  aud  two-and-one-half  stories 
high  above  the  basement,  which  is  wholly 
above  ground  on  the  back  or  south  side.  The 


The  third  story  is  to  be  used  as  a  private  room 
for  the  Chemist  an&for  other  purposes  as  need¬ 
ed.  For  the  present,  at  least,  the  house  is  ample 
for  all  the  wants  and  accommodation  of  the 
Station.  The  view  of  the  building  given  at  Fig. 
174  is  from  the  west  looking  east,  and  affords 
a  very  good  idea  of  its  size  and  appearance. 

The  bam  next  the  house  is  a  horse,  carriage 
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and  hay  barn,  and  is  36x00  feet,  vrith  a  base¬ 
ment.  The  stables  are  in  the  basement  and 
occupy  the  whole  except  one  end,  which  is  used 
as  a  milk  cooling  room.  The  first  floor  is  all 
used  as  carriage  and  harness  rooms:  the  second 
floor  is  used  as  a  granary  and  hay  loft. 

The  main  barn, standing  next  south  running 
east  and  west,  is  40x80  feet,  with  basement 
all  used  as  stabling  for  horses  and  sheep.  The 
first  floor  on  one  end  is  used  as  a  corn  storage 
and  tool  house;  the  remainder  and  all  the  loft 
as  a  grain  and  forage  room.  Adjoining  this 
and  running  south  is  a  cattle  barn,  36x60  feet, 
with  basement  stables.  All  above  is  used  as 
a  h  iy  storage  room.  Nrxt  to  this  is  a  root 
cellar.  Aside  from  buildings  mentioned.there 
are  a  hen  house,  a  work-shop,  and  small  tool 
house  and  an  ice  house.  The  buildings  are 
substantially  built  and  all,  except  the  cattle 
b  irn,  are  roofed  with  iron.  The  entire  build¬ 
ings  and  yards,  with  fountains,  are  abund¬ 
antly  furnished  with  a  never- failing  supply  of 
water  brought  from  a  spring  in  two-inch  iron 
pipes,  and  distributed  all  over  the  house  and 
barns. 

As  you  stand  ou  the  veranda  of  the  house, 
you  overlook  the  entire  village,  getting  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  lake  and,  looking  over 
beyond,  you  can  see  much  of  Seneca  County, 
with  its  Qne  farms.  Rose  Hill,  the  beautiful 
r  'sid-mee  and  farm  of  President  Swan  (of  the 
Board  of  Control),  is  in  full  sight,  as  are  also 
the  farm  and  residence  of  the  late  John  John¬ 
son,  to  whom  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State,  and  of  America  as  well,  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  they  can  hardly  pay.  Although 
this  had  no  influence  -with  the  Board  in  select, 
ing  the  farm,  still  I  consider  it  is  very  appro¬ 
priate  that  tlie  Station  should  be  located  at 
G  “n°va,  the  home  of  the  old  pioneer  in  agricul¬ 
tural  improvement,  and  my  only  regret  is  that 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  Station  in  successful 
operation.  The  view-,  Fig.  175,  page  372,  is  of 
the  whole  buildings  from  the  southeast,  look¬ 
ing  northwest.  J.  S.  Woodward, 

A  Trustee. 


Crops. 


ADVANCED  IDEAS  AND  PRACTICES 
APPLIED  TO  THE  CORN  CROPS  IN 
ILLINOIS. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

The  first  impressions  in  respect  to  corn- 
growing  in  Illinois  would  quite  naturally  be 
th  it  where  the  crop  was  grown  so  largely  and 
so  successfully,  there  would  be  found  prevail¬ 
ing  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  best  ideas  on  the 
subject  and  the  best  practices.  But  on  further 
thought  and  investigation,  quite  a  contrary 
conclusion  might  be  arrived  at,  because  where 
soil,  situation  or  climate  particularly  favor 
any  one  agricultural  product,  less  care  and 
labor  are  given  to  it  than  where  the  conditions 
are  not  so  favorable.  And  then  there  is  the 
predominating  influence  of  the  great  corn 
crop  years,  like  I860,  1872  and  1879,  when  the 
seed  once  committed  to  the  earth  produced 
enormous  crops  under  almost  every  circum¬ 
stance  and  with  but  little  reference  to  seed, 
soil  or  situation,  early  or  late  seeding,  and 
much,  or  little,  or  no  cultivation.  To  be 
s  ire,  crops  partially  fail  quite  as  often  as  they 
fully  succeed,  as  in  1874  and  1881,  on  account 
of  drought,  and  in  1863,  and  1875  on  account 
of  excess  of  rainfall,  but  the  successes  have 
ten  times  the  influence  on  agricultural  prac¬ 
tices,  just  as  one  big  prize  drawn  in  a  lottery 
prompts  to  a  hundred  times  larger  invest¬ 
ments  in  such  institutions  than  are  prevented 
by  the  drawing  of  a  thousand  blanks. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  progress  in  Illinois 
agriculture,  as  in  almost  every  form  of  human 
industry.  As  the  laud  becomes  worn  by  a 
succession  of  crops  without  manures,  fertili¬ 
zers  or  rotation,  the  crop  diminishes  in  grain 
yield,  if  not  in  apparent  stalk  and  leaf  growth, 
weeds  and  grasses,  both  annual  and  perennial, 
mike  their  appearance,  the  soil  loses  its  ruel 
low  character,  lightens  in  color  by  parting 
with  a  portion  of  its  humus  and,  in  short, 
the  yield  ter  acre  diminishes  more  than 
one  half,  while  the  labor  required  to 
make  the  crop  is  more  than  doubled.  This 
b  nng  the  usual  downward  course — which  isap- 
pirent  every  where  on  the  black  soil  of  the  prai¬ 
ries  as  well  as  on  the  strong,  yellow  clay-loam 
of  the  timber — the  movement  to  arrest  this 
slow  march  of  decay  manifests  itself  in  many 
ways,  thecnief  of  which  may  be  stated,  and  in 
comparison  with  the  old  style  of  doing  things, 
under  three  heads,  as  follows  :  1,  breaking 
the  land  and  preparing  it  for  a  crop;  2,  plant¬ 
ing  and,  3,  its  after  cultivation.  Formerly 
under  the  old  style  of  doing  things,  the  land  was 
not  broken  until  immediately  before  planting, 
and  'hen  deep  or  shallow  to  meet  the  strength 
of  the  team  rather  than  because  the  fact  was 
recognized  that  thin  soils  should  be  plowed 
shallow,  or  strong,  rich  soils  deep.  After 
plowing  planting  followed  at  once,  the  almost 
universal  notiou  being  there  was  an  immense 
gain  in  putting  the  seed  into  a  loose,  mellow 
soil.  Under  the  new  dispensation,  where  it  Is 


possible  to  do  so,  the  land  is  plowed  deep  in 
the  Fall;  hut  where  corn  follows  corn  and 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  work  is  performed 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring, 

The  reasons  offered  for  the  new  method  are 
that  beyond  the  advantages  of  doing  Spring 
work  in  the  Fall  and  thus  relieving  a  portion 
of  the  pressure  of  Spring  labor,  when  the 
surface  soil  is  turned  under,  the  chemical  ac¬ 
tions  and  reactions  of  what  is  known  as  nitrifl 
cation  goon  more  successfully,  and  the  resulb- 
ing  plant  food  is  brought  to  the  surface  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  young  corn.  And  when 
plowed  deep  in  the  Fall,  just  before  the  time 
of  planting,  the  surface  is  again  broken  so  as 
to  make  a  fine  but  shallow  seed  bed.  And  in 
case  of  early  Spring  plowing  a  second  shallow 
stirring  of  the  surface  is  also  given  before  the 
seed  is  committed  to  the  earth.  These  opera¬ 
tions  are  believed  to  he  more  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  of  the  crop  than  the  old  style, 
since  time  is  given  for  the  food  elements  in  the 
earth  to  put  themselves  into  form  to  feed  the 
new  crop,  and  for  the  soil  to  so  arrange  its 
particles  as  best  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  crop. 

When  planting,  the  old  practices  consisted 
in  bunching  the  corn  in  hills,  with  rows  three- 
and-a-half  to  three  feet  eight  inches  apart  one 
way,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  rows  the 
other  way,  except  in  the  case  of  check  sow¬ 
ing,  when,  in  order  to  cultivate  on  the  four 
sides  of  each  hill,  the  average  distance  was  per¬ 
haps  something  more  than  three  feet.  While 
the  crop  was  massed  in  hills  having  from 
three  to  five  stalks,  no  preference  was  given 
whether  the  open  or  the  closed  rows  ran  north 
and  south  and  hindered  or  facilitated  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  air  during  the  extremes  of 
Summer  heat. 

The  latest  and  improved  practices  in  seed¬ 
ing  consists  in  planting  in  drills,  four  feet 
apart  and  dropping  single  kernels  from  ten  to 
to  fifteen  inches  each  apart  from  the  other, 
and  in  every  case  having  the  direction  of  the 
drills  run  north  and  south,  which  is  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  since  all,  or  nearly  all,  boundaries 
run  on  east  and  west,  north  and  south  lines. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  of  planting 
are,  that  the  plants,  being  more  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed,  the  food  elements  in  the  soil  are 
taken  up  iu  large  measure;  the  earing  is  so 
good  there  are  rarely  barren  stalks,  and  the 
sun  during  the  mid-day  hours  gets  better  di¬ 
rect  access  to  the  ground  and  warms  it  up 
more,  and,  last  but  not  lea-t,  the  broad,  open 
spaces  afforded  by  rows  four  feet  apart  and 
running  north  and  south,  admit  of  u  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  south  winds  which  are  sure  to 
prevail  during  the  intense  heat  of  July  and 
August.  Just  why  this  provision  for  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  is  necessary  has  never  been 
clearly  told,  but  so  essential  Is  it  south  of  lati 
tude  37  degrees,  that  ou  the  richest  lands 
even,  corn  will  not  ear  satisfactorily  if  plant 
ed  closer  than  one  stalk  in  a  single  spot,  four 
feet  each  way  from  every  other  stalk.  Get¬ 
ting  the  views  of  an  extensive  corn  grower 
and  cattle  feeder  of  forty  years’  experience 
on  the  black  soil  of  Illinois,  he  gave  it  as  his 
deliberate  judgment  that  the  new  method  of 
drills  four  feet  apart  and  runuing  north  and 
south  would  produce  fifteen  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  the  old  way. 

Until  within  a  short  time  the  opinion  was  near¬ 
ly  universal  that  corn  could  neither  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  too  early,  too  deep  or  too  often,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  hundred  and  one  forms  of  culti¬ 
vators  have  been  constructed  on  that  idea. 
Most  of  these  instruments  now  on  wheels  are 
fitted  with  narrow,  curved  steel  shovels,  sharp 
on  their  edges  and  made  to  scour  in  a  dry  soil. 
Besides,  the  shovels  are  so  hung  and  balauced 
as  to  afford  to  the  workman  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  plow  close  to  the  corn  and  to  plow 
deep,  hence  requiring  a  pair  of  horsesaud  many 
affording  a  seat  for  the  driver:  they  will  go 
over  five  or  six  acres  in  a  day.  In  case  of  a 
wet  or  a  moist  growing  season,  the  parts  of  the 
corn-plant  massed  about  the  germ  have  so 
much  streugtb  and  vital  energy  the  severe  root- 
pruniugs  of  deep  aud  constant  cultivation  are 
overcome,  and  the  corn  goes  through  the  phases 
of  growth  without  serious  check.  But  when 
dry  and  hot  weather  sets  in,  deep  cultivation 
proves  disastrous,  because  severe  root-pruning 
first  checks  growth  and  subsequently,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  will  purtially  destroy  the  crop  by 
what  is  called  '‘filing  it,”  that  is,  causing  the 
lower  leaves  to  dry  up  and  turn  yellow. 

The  new  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  corn 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  tap.  but  a 
surface-rooted  plant,  like  all  of  the  other  ce¬ 
reals,  and  that  though  frequent  cultivation 
is  essential  to  keep  weeds  under  control,  the 


corn  shows  in  rows  across  the  field.  Then  a 
sharp  toothed  harrow  is  put  over  It  in  both 
directions,  and  after  a  week  the  same  process 
is  repeated.  This  arrests  and  interferes  with 
the  growth  of  weeds,  offers  new  food  to  the 
rootlets  in  displacing  without  wounding  them, 
and  keeps  the  entire  surface  of  the  field  loose 
and  mellow.  After  the  corn  has  acquired  a 
growth  of  four  or  five  inches  in  bight  the 
two  horse  cultivator  is  put  to  work  aud  is  used 
as  lightly  as  possible,  the  main  object  being  to 
prevent  weed  growth  and  to  mellow  and 
aerate  the  soil,  and  disturb  the  feeding  roots 
aslittleas  possible.  If  harrowing  is  begun  early 
and  continued  as  long  as  it  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  injury,  and  if  the  cultivator  follows  close 
after,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  for  the  crop  is 
accomplished  by  the  time  the  corn  is  boot  log 
high,  when  it  will  soon  so  shade  the  ground 
as  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  from  the 
surface  and  wholly  arrest  weed-growth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  details  of  advanced 
modern  methods  of  corn  growing  as  practiced 
by  many  of  the  experienced  farmers  of  Central 
Illinois,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  a 
considerably  close  resemblance  to  what  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  the  best  methods  as 
ascertained  by  the  successful  corn  growing  at 
the  Rural  New-Yorker’s  Experimental 
Farm. 


BROOM  CORN  IN  THE  MOHAWK 
VALLEY. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


surface  soil  loose  so  as  to  allow  of  penetration 
by  the  atmosphere  and  to  offer  new  food  to 
the  roots,  there  Is  no  call  for  deep  cultivation 
and  no  demand  that  the  steel  of  the  cultivating 
instrument  shall  run  to  near  the  germ  and 
crown  of  the  plant  as  to  cut  or  mutilate  it. 
Consequently  a  system  of  as  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  adopted  as  there  are  tools  fitted  for  the 
work.  As  soon  as  planting  is  done,  some  im¬ 
mediately  after  harrow,  and  subsequently,  if 
the  soil  is  dry  and  disposed  to  be  cloddy,  go 
over  the  field  with  a  heavy  roller.  But  gen¬ 
erally  harrowing  is  delayed  till  the  young 


Method  of  Culture. 

Broom  com  flourishes  best  on  alluvial  or 
bottom  lands,  but  good  crops  can  be  produced 
with  proper  culture  on  any  soil  suited  to  the 
growth  of  Indian  corn.  The  preparation  of 
the  ground  is  quite  similar  to  that  required  for 
corn,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
more  essential  with  broom  corn  that  the  soil 
should  ba  made  very  flue,  as  the  seed  is  smaller 
aud  the  young  plants  more  delicate  in  their 
growth.  The  land  should  be  plowed  deeply  and 
thoroughly  harrowed  and  then  rolled  before 
planting,  which  may  be  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June  according  to  the 
season.  It  tabes  a  week  for  the  seed  to  germi¬ 
nate  The  planting  is  done  best  with  a  Camp- 
field  planter  which  plants  two  rows,  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  a  mark  18  inches  from  the 
planting  tooth  to  return  by,  which  brings  the 
rows  three  feet  apart,  the  proper  distance  for 
the  rows  in  planting  broom  corn.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  run  by  a  horse,  drops  the  seed  in 
drills  and  covers  it  at  the  same  time.  Two 
quarts  of  seed  are  ample  for  a  t  acre,  as  it  is 
desirable  that  the  stalks  should  be  at  least  six 
inches  apart,  or  else,  if  too  thick,  the  stalks 
will  be  smaller,  yielding  brush  of  proportion¬ 
ate  and  inferior  size.  When  the  land  is  strong 
the  broom  corn  will  send  up  suckers,  or  extra 
plants,  quite  extensively.  The  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  River  in  New  Y ork  was  for  more  than 
half  a  century  the  only  locality  in  the  United 
States  where  broom  corn  was  atall  extensively 
grown,  and  it  was  not  an  uucomtnon  thing  for 
the  farmers  in  this  favored  valley  to  devote 
almost  their  entire  acres  to  the  growth  of  this 
productive  crop.  The  old  red  variety  was  the 
only  one  known  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
ou  account  of  its  long-continued  growth  there, 
became  known  as  the  Mohawk  Broom  Corn 
It  has  latterly,  however,  been  superseded  by 
theEvergreeu,  which,  I  believe,  was  imported 
originally  from  China,  and  which  yields  more 
than  the  red  and  is  more  desirable  on  account 
of  its  green  color,  as  well  as  smoother  and 
straighter  brush.  It  takes  it  longer  to  mature 
than  the  old  variety. 

Like  all  special  crops,  broom  corn  culture 
requires  implements  adapted  to  the  work. 
Besides  the  planter,  a  horse-scraper  is  essential 
to  be  used  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  seen 
This  implement  is  very  much  like  a  common 
cultivator  with  the  exception  that  the  hind 
teeth  are  turned  from  the  row,  and  shaped 
like  wings,  which  cut  the  weeds  up  and  at  the 
same  time  turn  the  soil  towards  the  center. 
Tuis  leaves  a  space  about  four  inches  wide 
which  is  dressed  with  a  hoe— one  side  at  a 
time.  If  any  weeds  are  standing  in  the  row 
between  the  plants  they  should  be  pulled  out 
by  hand.  Tne  cultivating  can  be  done  much 
more  efficiently  when  the  rows  are  straight. 

In  about  two  weeks,  the  broom  corn  should 
again  be  cultivated  in  the  manner  described 
and  if  the  land  Ls  clean  from  weeds  no  more 
work  of  this  kind  will  be  necessary,  but  if  it 
is  uot,  the  cultivation  should  be  repeated  iu  a 
few  days.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough — which  will  be  in  about  ten  days  after 
the  cultivating  spoken  of — the  cultivator 
should  be  used  with  the  teeth  turned  towards 
the  row,  which  will  have  the  effect  to  move 
the  ridge  left  by  the  former  working  in  the 
middle,  towards  the  outside  of  tbe  rows,  aud 
to  cast  the  mellow  ground  around  the  plants. 
When  the  plants  are  a  foot  high  a  double 
mold-board  plow  should  be  run  between  the 
rows  to  lull  the  broom-corn;  at  bast  this  is 
the  custom  of  the  farmers  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  but,  as  with  Indian  corn,  it  is  probably 
not  essential  with  tuorough  flat  cultivation, 


aud  in  my  judgment  in  a  time  of  drought  it  is 
a  disadvantage,  throwing  the  mellow  earth 
away  from  the  roots,  where  it  is  most  needed, 
around  the  plant  when  it  is  not  needed. 
Handling. 

In  this  latitude,  by  the  last  of  August  the 
broom  corn  will  be  in  full  blossom,  when  it  is 
in  condition  to  break  over.  This  sbouldalways 
be  done  before  the  milk  is  formed  in  the  seed, 
as  ittbeu  makes  finer  brush,  and  the  breaking 
prevents  it  from  turning  yellow,  whbh  is  a 
damage.  The  crop  then  is  also  less  exh  .ust- 
ive  to  the  soiL  The  effect  of  breaking  is  to 
facilitate  cutting  and  likewise  to  check  the 
maturing  of  the  seed.  It  should  all  be  cut 
before  this  occurs,  and,  of  course,  the  work 
must  be  begun  earlv  when  there  is  a  great 
amount  to  do,  or  a  large  force  must  lie  em¬ 
ployed.  When  the  brush  is  not  all  sufllclen  ly 
matured  at  the  first  breaking,  after  a  few  days 
it  must  be  gone  over  again.  It  should  be 
broken  over  one  arm,  and  so  that  the  brush 
will  be  within  two  feet  of  tbe  ground.  When 
cut  the  stalks  should  be  within  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length  from  the  hase  of  the  brush. 
Three  rows  are  put  into  one  in  piles  to  allow 
gathering  in  wagons,  when  it  is  taken  to  the 
barn  and  sorted  on  temporary  tables  into  two 
sizes,  in  bunches  of  a  handful,  piled  across  each 
other.  It  is  then  scraped;  that  Is,  the  brush 
is  held  into  the  scraper  to  take  the  seed  off. 
The  scraper  consists  of  two  cybnders  moving 
in  opposite  directions,  run  by  horse  power. 
After  the  seed  is  removed  the  brush  is  taken  to 
the  dry  house  for  drying  and  put  in  layers  an 
inch  thick  on  poles,  so  that  the  air  can  readily 
pass  around  it.  If  the  weather  is  suitable  it 
will  dry  in  two  weeks.  Barns  are  sometimes 
utilized  to  dry  in,  by  making  openings  in  the 
sides. 

After  drying  it  Ls  packed  in  bundles  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds,  and  stored  in  a  dark 
room  away  from  the  air  and  light  to  keep  it 
bright.  It  is  sold  by  the  hundred  or  ton  to 
manufacturers  or  speculators,  the  price  vary¬ 
ing  from  five  to  tea  dollars  per  hundred.  It  is 
now  generally  made  up  iu  factories,  but  in  old 
times  it  was  worked  up  on  tbe  farms  during 
the  Winter.  It  is  yet  the  leading  staple  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  although  the  control  of  the 
market  has  passed  to  the  prairie  lauds  of  the 
West.  For  generations  broom-corn  has  been 
grown  on  tbe  same  laud  in  the  Mohawk  Valley 
without  any  manuring  other  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  overflow.  The  average  yield  is  600 
pounds  per  acre,  although  the  crop  s  ill  some¬ 
times  reach  1,000  pounds.  The  seed  is  utilized 
by  allowing  the  pigs  to  root  it  over,  when  they 
pick  out  the  mature  seeds,  which  ure  often 
quite  plentiful,  aud  have  a  feeding  value  equal 
to  that  of  oats.  The  mature  seed  is  healthful 
for  pigs  and  fowls,  aud  when  ground  may  be 
fed  Bparinjy  to  cows  with  profitable  results- 
The  green  seed  is  good  for  nothing  except  the 
compost  heap.  When  allowed  to  ripen,  brootn- 
coru  will  yield  from  40  to  50  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre;  but  the  brush  is  inferior,  ami  on  this 
account  none  is  allowed  to  ripen  beyond  what 
may  be  required  for  seed.  The  seed  co.tts 
about  three  dollars  per  bushel.  It  must  be 
drbd  perfectly  on  the  brush  and  then  rnbl>ed 
off  with  a  hand  machine.  It  is  fitted  to  sow, 
in  a  planter,  by  chopping  it  with  a  spade  in  a 
barrel,  which  removes  the  beards  on  the  seeds. 
This  somewhat  tedious  work  is  necessary  to 
prevent  its  clogging  in  the  planter.  Formerly 
tiie  stalks  were  plowed  under  in  the  Spring,  or 
gathered  into  windrows  wdth  a  drag  and 
burned.  It  has  been  found  by  experience, 
however,  that  they  contain  an  amount  of 
nutrition  fully  equal  to  that  of  corn-stalks, 
when  cut  right  after  the  brush  is  removed. 
They  are  cut  by  band  or  by  a  reaping-machine, 
ami  bound  up  into  small  bundles,  mid  these  are 
put  together  in  largo  st  >oks  aud  left  in  the 
field  until  late  in  the  Fall  or  earlv  Winter. 
Tney  should  be  cut  fine  with  a  machine,  when 
it  h  found  that  rattle  and  horses  will  winter 
well  on  th-m.  It  is  a  notion  of  the  Molmwk 
Valiev  farmers  that  they  contain  more  sugar 
thau  Indian  corn  stalks.  When  cut  green  the 
crop  is  not  so  exhaustive  as  corn,  and  the  cost 
of  productlou  is  estimated  to  be  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 


CLOVER  HAY. 

A  Reply  to  Dr.  Lawes. 


H.  STEWART. 


The  communication  of  Dr.  Lawes  in  a  late 
Rural,  under  the  above  heading,  is  timely 
and  suggestive.  If  there  is  a  weak  point  in 
our  bay  making  it  is  in  regard  to  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  clover  bay,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  English  farmers  beat  us  altogether  iu 
this  respect.  In  America  clover  hay  is  iu 
great  disrepute  for  the  reason  that  it  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  horses,  and  a  horseman  will  never 
use  it,  choosing  rather  to  feed  straw,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  provoke  bronchial 
disorder  generally'  known  as  heaven,  or  severe 
irritation  which  produces  violent  coughing, 
this  being  caused  by  the  dust  from  the  dry, 
powdered  leaves  and  blossoms  and  seed  cap¬ 
sules.  The  English  clover  bay  is  free  from 
this  objection,  which  is  not  due,  as  Dr.  Luwes 
suggests,  to  uuy  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  clover  grown  here  ft#  compared  w(rh  that 
grown  in  England,  but  is  caused  wholly  by 
the  manner  of  curing  the  hay.  Some  years 
ago  a  quantity  of  the  best  of  American  hay 
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was  exported  to  England  in  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  a  market  for  it.  Jt  was  Timothy  grown 
in  Maine,  and  the  Maine  Timothy  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  that  of  any  other  State.  But  the 
English  people  rejected  it  on  account  of  its 
green  color  and  its  harsh,  wiry  character. 
Now  a  green  color  is  here  considered  a  very 
desirable  feature  in  hay,  and  we  are  contin¬ 
ually  reading  of  how  the  “  sweet,  bright- 
green,  dried  grass  ”  shou  Id  be  so  highly  esti¬ 
mated  for  its  feeding  value. 

I  have  long  contended  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  I  know  it  is  from  my  own  practice  for 
years  past  in  making  and  feeding  hay',  and 
yet  we  can  never  hope  to  approach  very  near 
to  the  English  hay  in  regard  to  its  feeding 
quality',  because  this  is  developed  in  its 
peculiar  method  of  curing,  which  is  indispen¬ 
sable  in  the  English  rainy  and  comparatively 
sunless  climate,  as  our  different  method  is 
made  necessary  by  our  hot,  sunny  and  rain¬ 
less  climate  in  our  hay-making  season.  It  is 
as  rare  here  to  have  our  hay'  wetted  in  the 
making  as  for  the  English  to  have  theirs  baked 
and  dried  by  a  scorching  sun  which  often 
lays  the  farmer  low  by  sunstroke  unless  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken.  If  our  hay  were  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air  for  two  or  three  days,  clover 
would  be  entirely  ruined,  the  leaves  aud  heads 
would  be  reduced  to  powder  and  the  stalks 
would  be  like  wire.  I  have  cut  hay  from  nine 
to  eleven  iu  the  morning  and  had  it  dry  enough 
to  go  into  cock  by  four  in  the  afternoon.  And 
it  is  this  system  of  making  bay,  which  I  would 
like  to  see  general  here,  for  it  would  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  it  and  remove  the 
serious  objection  from  it  which  now  so  serious¬ 
ly  reduces  its  value  iu  the  market,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Dawes.  We  are  under 
obligation  to  Dr.  Dawes  for  his  very  sugges¬ 
tive  communication,  aud  it  is  to  be  hoped  our 
farmers  will  profit  by  it;  for  the  loss  of  value 
iu  the  market  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
damage  incurred,  a  much  greater  loss  being 
suffered  iu  the  feeding  value,  by  the  deteriora¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  any  American  farmer 
has  ever  been  able  to  bring  himself  to  believe 
in  the  matiurial  value  of  clover  hay  that  is 
assigned  to  it  by  the  foreign  chemists  aud  ex¬ 
perimenters,  although  many  have  been  some¬ 
what  staggered  in  their  disbelief  by  the  con¬ 
fidence  we  place  iu  any  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Lawea;  aud  simply  because  of  the  very 
great  difference  iu  the  values  of  the  two  kinds 
of  hay.  As  a  rule,  I  have  noticed  that  the 
actual  market  values  of  fodders  and  food,  are 
based  pretty  accurately  upon  their  intrinsic 
feeding  values.  The  feeding  value,  too,  bears 
a  pretty  constant  ratio  with  the  manurial 
value.  If,  then,  Eaglish  clover  hay  is  worth 
$27  per  ton  and  its  manurial  value  is  about 
$15,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  its  feeding  value, 
and  American  clover  hay  is  worth  $Li  a  ton,' 
we  are  certainly  justified  in  our  doubt  about 
its  manurial  value,  and  the  paradox  which  has 
long  staggered  us— viz,  that  the  manurial 
value  of  clover  hay  is  higher  than  its  money 
and  feediug  value— is  easily  explained  away 
and  accounted  for. 

Now  this  process  of  curing  in  the  cock, 
which  I  have  seen  practiced  iu  England,  i'3 
a  very  important  element  in  securing  all  the 
valuable  constituents  of  clover,  and  as  I  am 
convinced,  in  actually  adding  to  them  by 
changing  sorno  of  the  indigestible  matter  in 
the  clover— viz,  the  woody  fluer— iuto  more 
nutritious  substances.  And  on'  this  point 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  Dr.  Dawes 
would  be  very  interesting  and  valuable  to 
American  funners,  and  the  special  point  is 
this. — At  our  haying  season  the  temperature 
ranges  from  80  to  »0  degrees  and  sometimes 
near  to  100  in  the  shade,  and  the  direct  sun’s 
heat  will  frequently  reach  120  degrees.  The 
dew  on  the  herbage  will  generally  ail  be  off 
by  eight  o’clock  aud  quite  often  there  will  be 
no  dew,  but  evaporation  will  be  quite  active 
all  night.  The  clover  wifi  be  free  from  all 
outside  moisture  theu,  when  it  is  cut.  If  it 
lies  24  to  30  hours  exposed  to  the  sun  aud  is 
turned  by  a  tedder  or  by  rakes  aud  still 
further  dried  and  is  then  raked  up  iuto  loose 
windrows  where  it  stays  perhaps  24  or  30  hours 
before  it  is  taken  to  the  barn  aud  is  then  so 
dry  that  it  rarely  heats  under  pressure,  but 
will  break  and  crack  and  loose  its  loaves  when 
trampled  on,  what  is  the  condition  of  such 
hay  as  regards  itsuutritive  value!  And  again, 
if  after  six  hours’  etposure,  to  the  air  and  aun[ 
by  which  it  is  wilted  and  partly  dried,  the 
clover  is  raked  and  put  into  cocks  of  250  or 
SOO  pounds  and  there  undergoes  fermentation 
and  moderate  heating  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  is  then  taken  to  the  barn,  being  aired  aud 
cooled  in  the  process,  and  in  the  barn  again 
heats  and  ferments  to  a  moderate  extent,  but 
never  so  as  to  produce  vapor,  what  would  be 
the  value  of  hay  so  made,  and  is  this  method 
better  than  the  other! 

I  have  made  hay,  and  cured  rye,  oats,  peas, 
and  millet  fodder  in  this  manner  for  some 
years  past,  using  hay  caps  when  rain  threat¬ 
ened  to  fall,  and  I  am  sure  the  hay  is  better 
for  feeding;  that  is,  the  cows  e>at  it  with  more 
avidity,  and  milk  better  on  it  than  on  the 
ordinary  hay  which  i  sometimes  purchase  for 


surplus  stock.  Further,  I  can  feed  clover  so 
cured,  to  horses,  without  producing  any 
coughing  or  bronchial  disturbance.  Clover 
hay  is  worth  more  to  me  than  Timothy  for 
dairy  cows;  in  fact,  its  value  for  milk  and 
butter  is  quite  double  that  of  Timothy,  than 
which  I  would  rather  feed  the  common  grass 
and  sedge  from  my  undrained  meadow.  Our 
clover  is  the  same  as  that  grown  in  England 
no  doubt,  because  we  export  a  good  deal  of 
clover  seed  to  that  country.  We  have  a  coarse 
variety  known  as  Mammoth  or  Pea-vine 
Clover,  but  this  is  rarely  grown  excepting  for 
green  soiling  or  for  plowing  under,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  this  same  large  variety  is  grown  in 
England;  but  our  common  Red  Clover  is  the 
same  as  that  of  England,  differing  perhaps 
somewhat  In  size  of  the  stalk  because  of  the 
comparative  thinness  and  lightness  of  the  crop 
here  and  its  thickness  and  weight  in  England. 
Finally,!  would  suggest  in  reply  to  Dr.  Dawes’s 
query,  that  the  difference  in  the  estimated 
values  is  due  to  the  different  methods  of  curing 
or  to  the  peculiarities  of  climate. 


RURAL  EXPERIMENT  CORN  GROUND, 


Our  Indian  corn  fertilizing  experiments  are, 
this  year,  conducted  upon  the  poorest  land  we 
have  ever  attempted  to  cultivate.  This  year 
they  are  carried  on  at  the  Rural’s  Ex. 
Grounds,  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  instead  of  in  Queens  Co.,  Long  Island,  as 
hitherto.  We  learn  through  Squire  Webb,  an 
old  resident  and  owner  of  the  land,  that  it  re 
ceived  farm  manure  in  the  hill  for  corn  in 
1871,  with  which  exception  it  has  received  no 
manure  of  any  kind  in  16  years  for  certain 
and  possibly  not  for  a  much  longer  time. 

Fertilizer  Tests. 


No.  l. 

No  manure. 


No.  2. 
i 


No.  3. 

5  bbls.  hen  manure. 


No.  4. 

200  lbs.  of  Mapes’s. 


No.  5. 

400  lbs.  Baugh's. 

No.  6. 

4  tons  farm  manure. 

After  corn,  in  1871,  it  was  seeded  to  Timothy 
and  clover,  with  rye.  The  soil  is  light  and  in 
the  western  part  so  sandy  th .  t  not  even  weeds 
will  grow.  This  western  portion  is  evenly 
divided  among  the  six  plots,  so  that  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes  no  allowances  need  be 
made.  W e  are,  indeed,  glad  of  our  selection 
of  this  field,  since  to  test  the  efficacy  of  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers,  the  more  unproductive 
the  field  naturally  is,  the  more  apparent  are 
the  effects  of  the  fertilizers  used.  It  wos 
plowed  Auril  211,  turning  under  whatever  of 
sod,  brambles  and  weeds  had,  in  a  severe 
struggle  for  existence,  survived  during  the 
past  1 1  years. 

The  plots  (excepting  1  and  2)  are  48  feet  in 
width  by  181.5  in  length,  running  east  and 
west.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  just  half  those  dimen¬ 
sions,  or  1-10  of  an  acre — the  others  being  15. 
The  'and  was  harrowed  twice.  U pon  Plot  No. 

1  no  manure  or  fertilizer  was  used.  U pon  No. 

2  we  propose  to  sow  fertilizer  after  the  corn 
has  germinated.  Upon  Plot  No.  3  five  barrels 
of  chicken  manure  were  evenly  spread.  Upon 
i  lot  4  Mapes’s  corn  manure  was  sown — one 
bag,  or  at  the  rule  of  1,000  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
Upon  Plot  5,  Baugh  &  Sons’  ammoniated  su¬ 
perphosphate  was  sown— two  bags,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre.  Upon  Plot  6,4 
tons  of  barn  yard  manure  were  spread,  or  at 
the  rate  of  20  tons  to  the  acre.  All  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  sown  on  a  still  day  (May  17),  and 
a  cord  was  strotched  from  stake  to  stake,  so 
as  not  to  mingle  the  fertilizers  of  adjoiuiug 
plots.  The  price  of  Baugh  &  Sons’  fertilizer 
is,  iu  Philadelphia,  $25.00  per  ton.  It  ana¬ 
lyzes  os  follows: 

Ammonia  .  ...  . . . 2  to  2^  per  cent. 

Soluble  aud  precipitated  phosphoric 

acid . 5  to  6  “ 

JLnsoluulo  bone  phosphate .  7  to  8  •• 

The  analysis  of  Mapes’s  Corn  Manure  is  as 
follows : 

Ammonia........ . . . 4.50  to  5  percent. 

PtuM.  acid . IU  to  12  “ 

Foiash . . .  6  to  7  11 

The  price  of  this  is  $50.00  per  ton  in  New 
York  City. 

Oat  Fertilizer  Tests. 

In  order  to  further  test  these  fertilizers  side 
by  side,  i  a  well  as  the  effects  of  different  quan¬ 
tities  of  chemical  manures  upon  an  impover¬ 
ished  soil,  we  have  made  the  following  tests, 
using  oats  as  tbo  crop  plant.  A  strip  running 
ucross  the  entire  field  was  laid  out  in  33x33 
feet  plots.  Upon  Plot  No.  IBiugh  &  Sons 
Ammoniated  Superphosphate  was  sown  at  the 


rate  of  800  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Plot  2 — 400  lbs. 
Plot  3— 200  lbs.  Plot  4— Nothing.  Upon  Plot 
5  —800  lbs.  of  Mapes’s.  Plot  6 — 100  lbs.  Plot  7 
— 200  lbs.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we 
have  respectively  800,  400  aud  200  lbs.  of 


Baugh’s  ($25  00)  phosphate  upon  one  set  and 
800,  400  and  200  lbs.  of  Mapes’s  Oat  or  Light 
Soil  Complete  Manure  ($54.00  per  ton)  upon 
another,  with  an  unfertilized  plot  between  the 
two.  This  Ligut  Soil  Fertilizer  analyzes  as 
follows: 

Ammonia,  6  to  3  per  cent :  phosphoric  acid,  7  to  9 : 
potash,  0  iu  7. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  differs  from  the  Corn 
Manure  cbieliy  in  having  more  ammonia 
which  explains  its  higher  cost. 

The  corn  planted  was  Blount’s  Improved,  as 
we  may  call  it,  since  we  have  fertilized  and 
selected  it  through  several  years  with  pains¬ 
taking  care,  with  the  result  that  for  this  cli¬ 
mate  it  is  improved  in  essential  particulars. 
It  was  planted  (by  hand)  one  foot  apart,  in 
drills  four  feet  apart.  Our  corn  planter  was 
at  the  Dong  Island  farm,  and  we  were  thus 
obliged  to  adopt  this  infinitely  tedious  method. 

The  oats  were  drilled  in  (Aprils)  at  the  rate 
of  less  than  a  bushel  per  acre,  as  our  seed, 
being  a  new  variet}',  was  limited. 

Other  Lests  have  been  started  with  Baker's 
and  other  fertilizers,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  later. 


farm  topics 


THE  TEUTH  ABOUT  IT. 


[Tub  object  of  articles  under  this  heading  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  ••humbugs”  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  into  the  methods  of  daUy 
country  routine  life.— Eds.  I 


FRAUDS  UPON  FARMERS. 

Mr.  Cha3IBerlain,  in  his  communication 
under  the  above  heading  in  a  late  Rural, 
deals  rather  hardly  with  the  injured  farmer*. 
The  truth  is,  that  farmers  are  not  business 
men,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  consider  or 
even  think  of,  or  realize,  the  points  put  forth 
when  plausible  pretences  and  excuses  are  made 
by  swindlers,  “the  same  with  intent  to  de¬ 
ceive.”  The  laws  and  morals,  too,  look  at  the 
intent  and  not  so  much  the  act;  and  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  intent  measures  the  guilt 
or  the  dishonesty  of  an  act.  Can  we  not  see 
how  a  practiced  professional  scamp  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  deceive  and  swindle,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  an  unsuspecting,  inexpe¬ 
rienced  man  who  merely  looks  at  a  bargain 
offered  to  him,  as  Mr.  C.  might  himself  con¬ 
sider  a  horse  or  a  cow  trade  iu  which  he  sees 
he  can  purchase  at  such  an  advantage  as  will 
give  him  a  large  profit,  and  without  entering 
at  all  into  the  morality  of  the  business. 

Farmers  are  swiudled  every  day  in  mere 
matters  of  business  in  which  no  element  of 
dishonesty  on  their  part  can  possibly  enter, 
and.  as  a  rule,  are  far  more  honest  in  their 
dealiugs  than  business  men  who,  too  often,  not 
only  in  their  daily  vocations  try  to  cheat 
their  customers,  but  deliberately  go  oo  work 
to  ruiu  competitors  by  whatever  means  they 
may  be  able  to  get  their  business  from  them. 
All  sorts  of  worthless  things  are  palmed  off 
upon  farmers  in  the  way  of  lu-iiness.  Bogus 
fertilizers  (of  which  I  send  the  Editor  of  the 
Rural  a  sample  with  this,  which  is  sold  for 
$18  a  ton,  and  is  not  worth  a  dollar);  bogus 
seeds,  plants,  useless  tools,  implements,  worth¬ 
less  investments  and  fraudulent  business  en¬ 
terprises  are  constantly  pressed  upon  them 
day  by  day  by  swindlers  who  have  the  voices 
of  angels,  the  promises  of  a  Munchausen, 
cheeks  of  brass,  hearts  of  tiiut,  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  “Oily  Gammon,  Esq.”  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  these  men  to  cheat  and  rob;  they  are 
educated  for  it;  and  young  men  are  actually 
put  in  training  to  become  “agents,”  as  Oliver 
Twist  was  taught  by  Fagan  to  pick  pockets; 
and  are  then  sent  out  to  practice  their  profes¬ 
sion.  Here  is  where  the  dishonesty  lies  and 
not  with  the  deluded  victim  who  may  be  made 
to  believe  he  is  getting  a  very  good  bargain, 
and  in  the  simplicity  aud  innocence  of  his 
nature  is  led  imthiuking  into  the  trap.  Let  us 
pity  these  weak  brothers  aud  not  cast  reproach 
upon  them.  It  is  nut  the  farmer  who  puts 
stones  iu  his  hay  bales,  or  oleomargarine  into 
his  butter,  or  keeps  his  seed  wheat,  which  he 
is  selling,  in  his  cellar  to  make  it  plump  and 
heavy  bv  the  damp,  or  crams  his  chickens 
with  corn  xud  water  when  the  poultry  buver 
is  comiug  around  for  them,  or  sands  Lis  fleeces 
or  drags  his  hides  in  the  mud,  or  waters  his 
milk,  or  practices  other  ways  that  are  dark,  it 
is  not  this  farmer  who  becomes  the  victim  of 
the  sharper.  Such  a  man  can  give  points  to 


the  ordinary  swindler  and  beat  him,  but  gene¬ 
rally  has  nothing  to  do  with  him.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  simple-minded,  unsuspicious 
persons  who  have  no  thought  of  wrong  doing 
when  they  think  they  are  offered  a  bargain 


and  who  could  not  tell  what  it  is  to  smuggle 
goods  through  the  Custom  House,  not  having 
any  clear  idea  at  all  about  tariffs  and  duties 
of  that  kind. 

It  may,  perhaps,  do  some  good  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  put  “frightful  examples’’ 
before  your  readers,  much  the  same  as  a 
preacher  may  dissect  before  his  hearers  some 
double-dyed  but  imaginary  villain,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  wbatto  avoid  and  induce  them  to 
live  virtuous  lives;  for  he  shows  to  honest 
farmers  what  risks  they  run  of  being  thought 
rascals  themselves,  “  tarred,  in  fact,  with  the 
same  stick,”  when  they  deal  with  swindlers 
and  cheats;  but  it  won’t  help  much;  and  when 
the  next  Judson  Branching  Corn;  or  a  new 
kind  from  Felix  Arabia;  or  a  new  preserving 
substance;  or  a  lightning-rod  that  lightens 
only  the  pocket;  or  a  useless  washing  machine; 
or  8  per-cent  bonds  of  the  Cannibal  Island 
railroad;  or  a  new  fruit  that  is  un  old  oue;  or 
any  other  fraud  or  humbug  may  be  presented 
to  them,  they  will  from  very  ignorance  go 
right  in  and  get  cheated  again.  Scolding 
won’t  do.  The  root  should  be  touched,  and 
that  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  and  induce  the  farmers  to  read  papers 
more.  It  is  the  same  old  story — the  farmers 
against  the  whole  world,  and  the  farmer 
pays  for  alL  .  H.  s. 

- •--»  -♦ - 

ADULTERATION  OF  COTTON. 

In  the  Rural  of  April  Sth.  1882,  on  page 
240,  is  an  article  on  the  adulteration  of  cotton, 
in  which  some  hard  things  are  said  against 
the  Southern  planters.  I  don’t  suppose  the 
writer  ever  saw  a  stalk  of  cotton  growing  or 
matured  in  h-s  life,  or  he  would  surely  have 
known  that  when  the  cotton  is  open  the 
lint  hangs  out  and  very  often  in  picking  after 
a  heavy  rain,  nearly  one- third  (sometimes 
more)  of  the  cotton  is  knocked  out  on  the 
ground  and  gets  either  sandy  or  dirty,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  reported 
cases  of  adulteration  occur  in  this  way ;  hence 
there  is  no  just  cause  for  such  sweeping 
strictures.  Besides,  a  great  many  gentlemen 
own  and  run  plantations  (or  furnish  them 
with  supplies  and  very  often  teams  and  tools), 
who  never  see  their  places  more  than  once  a 
year,  the  plantations  being  managed  exclu¬ 
sively  by  “  gentleman  of  African  persuasion’* 
who,  if  any  one  can  be  accused  of  adulteration 
of  the  staple,  do  it  themselves.  Lf  jrou  have 
any  of  the  negroes  around  you  or  know  any¬ 
thing  about  them,  you  know'  that  as  a  general 
thing  they  never  lose  an  opportunity  to 
swindle  a  pale-face.  1  see  more  talk  of  adul¬ 
teration  of  food  and  farm  products  in  the  North 
than  of  cotton  in  the  South,  said  adulterations 
uetually  causing  death  in  some  cases,  so  don’t 
you  think  that  your  Legislature  and  law¬ 
making  bodies  ought  to  try  and  stop  such 
practices, and  that  the  good  pressof  the  country 
ought  to  ably  second  such  a  cause.  I  dou’t 
pretend  to  say  that  there  is  no  cotton  adulter¬ 
ated, but  to  prove  the  integrity  of  the  Southern 
planter,  was  there  auy  corpplaint  previous  to 
the  war!  1  think  we  ought  to  be  more  chari 
t  ible  than  to  say  such  thiugs  as  you  say,  but 
i  agree  with  y  ou  that  auy  one  that  will  adulter¬ 
ate  anything  aud  sell  it  for  pure  is,  as  you  say 
of  the  Southern  planters,  mean,  unprincipled 
contemptibly  dishonest  and  abjectly  selfish.  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Rural  New- 
\  okker,  and  was  sorry  to  see  so  much  venom 
iu  your  columns  against  us.  Hoping  that  in 
the  future,  when  you  want  to  show  up  fraud 
etc.,  you  will  not  accuse  the  whole  section 
indiscriminately,  1  am  yours,  very  friendly. 

Morehouse  Barish,  La.  B.  Turpin. 

Remarks. — Oar  friend  cannot  have  read  the 
article  referred  to,  earsfully,  or  else  he  must 
have  a  very  poor  recollection  of  its  drift  it  he 
can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Southern 
planters  were  therein  charged  with  any  form 
of  dishonesty.  To  guard  against  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  any  such  misconception  as  well  as  out  of 
a  sense  of  common  fairness,  this  emphatic 
statement  was  made:  “There  is  uo  doubt  that 
the  vast  bulb  of  American  cotton  is  honestly 
baled  and  put  on  the  market,  but  the  great 
body  of  planters  suffer  from  the  rascality  of 
a  few  growers  and  packers.”  During  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  good  many  years  iu  the  South, 
the  writer  of  that  article  saw  cotton  in  everv 
stage  of  growth  and  preparation  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  every  State  iu  the  Cotton  Belt,  and 
handled  more  of  it  probably  than  our  friend 
has  ever  done,  so  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  the 
causes  of  accidental  adulteration  mentioned 
above;  but  while  the  presence  of  sand  and  soil 
in  baled  cotton  may  sometimes  be  due  to 


Oat  Fertilizer  Tests. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

| 

No.  3. 

No.  4.  No.  5. 

i  . 

No.  6.  No.  7. 

Baugh 

Bau*'h. 

I  augh. 

Siapcs. 

Mapes.  Mupes. 

20  lbs. 

101b  . 

&  ILlS. 

_ 1 

Nothing.  20  lbs. 

10  lbs.  5  lbs.  1 

The  above  are  iijuure  plots,  33xoii  fecfcut  -10  acre. 
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Such  mishaps,  rocks,  bricks,  chunks  of  wood, 
pieces  of  iron  and  other  foreign  bodies  found 
in  the  bales  could  hardly  have  got  th ere  in  this 
way;  cor  could  100  pounds  of  sand  be  aeci- 
dentally  passed  into  a  single  bale;  nor  could 
the  sand  that  got.  in  after  this  fashion  have 
afterwards  liquefied  so  as  to  cause  the  caked 
masses  of  lint  found  in  the  bales.  The  fact,  is 
that  it  is  very  well  known  to  every  handler  of 
cotton  in  the  South  and  elsewhere,  that  there 
are,  and  always  have  betn,  occasional  eases  of 
intentional  cotton  adulteration,  but  to  charge 
this  dishonesty  of  a  few  selfish  rascals  on  the 
great  and  honorable  body  of  “Southern  plant¬ 
ers,”  would  be  an  outrage  we  could  never  be 
guilty  of.  Indeed,  it  was  for  their  protection 
that  we  applied  such  forcible  language  to  the 
conduct  of  the  few  scoundrels  whose  tricks 
were  and  are  doing  an  injuryand  threatening 
a  greater  one  to  all  the  honest  cotton  growers 
in  the  country.  Strong  as  our  language  was, 
too,  it  was  less  forcible  than  that  employed  in 
the  same  connection  by  some  of  the  best  of  our 
Southern  exchanges,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Demoerat  and  the  Charles¬ 
ton  News  and  Courier.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  charges  of  adulteration 
made  in  England  were  greatly  exaggerated, 
as  stated  editorially  in  the  RtTRALof  May  Gth, 
yet  they  were  grave  enough  to  secure  the 
investigation  of  the  American  Consul  at  Man¬ 
chester  and  of  the  American  Minister  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  alarm  every  friend  of  Southern 
prosperity  and  fame.  The  supposition  that 
the  Rcka r,  has  any  “venom”  against  the 
South  is,  of  course,  ludicrous.  That  there  are 
a  few  farmers  at  the  North  who  resort  to 
“tricks  that  are  dark,”  to  secure  dishonest 
gains,  we  do  not  deny ;  nor  is  there  any  paper, 
North  or  South,  that  has  reprobated  such  prac¬ 
tices  in  more  forcible  language  than  the  Ru¬ 
ral;  but  in  each  section  the  number  of  such 
swindlers  is,  thank  God,  extremely  small  in 
comparison  with  the  vast  body  of  agricultur¬ 
ists — they  are  the  pilferin'*  camp-followers 
that,  despite  just  contempt,  cling  to  the  grand 
army  of  farmers. — Eds.] 


trees  in  the  streets,  gardens  and  parks.  It  is 
the  above  species — Arroata. — that,  too,  is  so 
much  used  in  California  gardens  as  a  clipped 
evergreen  shrub,  sheared  hedge  fashion  into 
many  forms.  An  acacia  called  Farnesiana, 
from  South  America,  has  deep  vellow,  highly 
fragrant  flowers,  from  which  a  delicate  per¬ 
fume  is  made.  Tt  is  naturalized,  also  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Southern  States  along  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  likewise  one  of 
the  sweetest  trees  of  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
Acacias  are  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
pots  or  boxes,  but  the  seeds  should  be  scalded 
well  before  being  sown,  else  they  may  take  a 
year  or  more  before  they  germinate. 

*  * 

Our  seedsmen  and  florists  are  at  great 
trouhle  and  expense  to  get  up  and  circulate 
elaborate  catalogues.  They  wish  that  we 
should  have  them,  and  are  always  willing  to 
send  them  to  us,  and  if  any  of  us  are  over¬ 
looked  it  is  because  we  are  not  known  to  them, 
or,  if  known,  considered  unlikely  customers. 
Now  this  is  good  and  generous  on  their  part, 
even  if  it  is  in  the  promotion  of  their  own 
business  interests,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
those  of  us  who  do  not  need  tfie  catalogues 
may  pass  them  over  to  some  of  our  friends  or 
neighbors  who  would  be  likely  to  appreciate 
them.  Occasionally,  some  people  who  do  not 
want  them  for  any  legitimate  purpose,  send 
for  them  for  no  other  end  than  for  the  pretty 
colored  plates  they  contain.  I  call  that  shame¬ 
less  meanness.  If  you  want  a  catalogue  send 
for  it,  and  for  good  faith's  sakf-  inclose  a  three- 
cent  stamp  for  postage.  It  is  a  poor  catalogue 
that  is  not  worth  that  much. 

■*  * 

One  of  my  neighbors,  a  lady,  who  is  con¬ 
siderable  of  a  gardener,  raised  a  lot  of  gloxi¬ 
nia  seedlings  last  Fall,  bub  as  she  had  no  green¬ 
house  and  the  plants  were  not  an  inch  high 
iu  October,  she  was  afraid  by  wintering  them 
in  the  house  she  should  lose  them  they  were 
so  very  small,  so  she  turned  them  over  to  me. 
I  had  them  pricked  off  thickly  into  shallow 
boxes,  which  were  then  set  upon  a  shelf  in  a 
greenhouse  having  a  15  deg.  uight  tempera¬ 
ture.  Here  they  have  kept  green  and  grown 
a  little,  and  now  they  are  in  good  condition 
for  transplanting.  I  will  advise  her  not  to 
pot  them,  but,  instead,  prepare  a  slight  hot¬ 
bed,  and  after  the  heat  has  subsided  to  85  deg. 
plant  out  the  gloxinias  in  the  hot-bed,  and 


The  Leptosvne  belongs  to  the  great  Sunflower 
family  of  plants,  is  a  native  of  California,  a 
somewhat  succulent  perennial,  has  bright  yel 
low,  showy  blossoms,  some  two  to  three  inches 
across,  blooms  throughout  the  whole  year,  but 
especially  in  the  Winter  and  early  Spring,  and 
is  a  good  window  plant.  It  loves  the  sunshine 
and  likes  a  light,  open  soil,  confined  pot  room 
and  a  somewhat  stinted  supply  of  ivater. 
Seeds  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  leading 
seed  stores  for  a  few  cents  per  packet,  and, 
sown  now  and  grown  on  in  pots  during  Sum¬ 
mer,  they  will  make  nice  blooming  plants  for 
next  Winter;  or  you  may  plant  out  the  seed¬ 
lings  as  you  would  stocks  or  asters,  and  they 
will  blossom  towards  late  Summer,  and  you 
may  lift  and  pot  them  in  the  Fall,  but  as  the 
roots  are  very  brittle  and  fall  off  iu  lifting,  it 
is  better  to  grow  them  on  in  pots.  Other  two 
species — namely,  Stillman’sand  Douglas’s— are 
not  uncommon  garden  annuals,  but  for  con¬ 
tinuity,  show,  or  usefulness,  thejr  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  L.  maritima. 

*  * 

Neighbor  Allan  has  not  nearly  as  much 
favor  for  cactuses  as  he  has  for  orchids,  dri- 
emuas  and  ferns;  still,  he  keeps  a  few  cactuses 
to  work  in  in  his  carpet  beds  in  the  Summer 
time.  The  choicer  ones  he  keeps  in  the  green¬ 
house,  but  the  rough -and  ready  ones  are  win¬ 
tered  in  his  celery  pit.  I  saw  thpm  there  the 
other  day,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  flat¬ 
leaved,  Night-blooming  Cereus  (Phyllocactus 
latifrons),  they  looked  first  rate.  It  was  too 
cold  for  the  cereus,  and  it  suffered  consider¬ 
ably. 

*  * 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  saxifrages. 
We  know  the  Virginian  Saxifrage  that  grows 
in  colonies  in  exposed,  rocky  places  in  our 
woods,  and  is  one  of  our  earliest  of  Spring 
flowers;  the  Swamp  Saxifrage,  a  homely  herb 
that  grows  in  buuehes  in  the  meadows  anl 
open  swamps;  and  the  pretty  little  Chinese 
Saxifrage  commonly  known  as  Strawberry 
Geranium,  which  we  grow  as  a  house-plant  in 
baskets  ami  bracket  pots,  But  our  ornamental 
garden  saxifrages  are  not  so  well  kuown. 
There  is  a  host  of  beautiful  species  known  as 
Mossy  Saxifrages,  which  form  thick,  mossy 
sods  that  in  Spring  are  a  mass  of  white  flow¬ 
ers;  another  lot  of  stronger  constitution  and 
rougher  habit  of  which  the  London  Pride  is  a 
good  example,  and  a  numerous  set  of  tiny 


swamp  plant,  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  in 
Spring  before  the  leaves  appear,  it  bears  tall- 
panicled  flower  scapes  two  to  three  feet  high, 
and  soon  afterwards  immense  peltate  leaves. 
But  the  best  of  all  saxifrages  for  the  garden 
are  the  large-leaved  kinds  from  Siberia,  which 
are  bold  and  vigorous  in  habit  and  perfectly 
hardy  in  Winter  and  sun-defiant  in  Summer. 
They  are  the  Thick-leaved  and  the  Heart- 
shaped  leaved.  From  a  bunch  of  metallic 
green  leaves  arise  in  Spring  bold,  thyrsoid 
panicles  of  rosy-red  flowers.  Ligulata,  a  spe¬ 
cies  from  the  high  mountains  of  India,  is  re¬ 
ported  iu  the  papers  as  being  the  brightest  of 
Spring  flowers  in  England’s  gardeus  this  year. 
Its  flowers  are  deeper  anti  prettier  than  those 
of  the  Siberians,  and,  withal,  it  is  not  as 
coarse;  but  it  is  not  reliably  hard  here.  I 
have  it  here,  also  another  beautiful  Himalayan 
species  called  Ciliata,  but  neither  is  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  hardiness.  Lkon. 


Odin)  J^ughflntrnj. 


LARD  AND  OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


Several  years  ago  a  patent  *  as  taken  out 
for  an  improvement  in  skimmed  cheese.  It 
consisted  mainly  in  adding  to  skimmed  milk 
a  certain  proportion  of  fit  which  was 
thoroughly  mingled  through  the  milk  and  the 
mass  then  set  with  rennet  so  that  coagulation 
was  perfected  in  from  eight  to  ten  minutes. 
The  object  sought  was  to  supply  the  cheese 
with  enough  fat  to  make  It  mellow  and  pala¬ 
table,  and  by  substituting  a  cheaper  fat  than 
that  removed  from  the  milk  in  butter  to  so 
improve  the  skimmed  mi  k  that  it  could  be 
turned  into  a  fair  merchantable  product.  To 
do  this  successfully  the  fat  must  be  properly 
emulsified  in  the  liquid  and  the  coagulation 
perfected  so  as  to  hold  the  fat  distributed 
through  the  curds  in  minute  particles,  similar 
to  the  condition  in  which  the  butter  is  held  iu 
curds  when  whole-milk  is  coagulated  aud  con¬ 
verted  into  cheese.  The  original  idea  was  to 
set  milk  at  the  creamery  and  take  off  the 
cream,  turning  it  into  a  first-class  butter,  and 
then  by  going  into  the  market  and  purchasing 


View  in  the  Farm  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.— (From  a  Photograph.)— Fig.  175. 


in  greenhouses  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
their  sprayey  shoots  and  arching  wands  are 
bending  with  the  burden  of  their  golden, 
fleecy  blooms!  Drummond’s  Acacia  as  a  pot 
plant  is  dwarf,  compact,  and  blossoms  freely, 
and  makes  a  gay  window  plant;  so  does  an¬ 
other  acacia  called  armata.  The  roots  are 
malodorous,  which  is  the  greatest  objection  to 
acacias  as  house  plants.  A  rich,  fibrous  loam, 
somewhat  stinted  pot-room,  and  lots  of  water 
at  all  seasons,  suit  them  well  enough.  Plunge 
them  out-of-doors  in  Summer.  Whoever 
has  visited  California  must  remember  the 
acacias  there — how  they  are  used  as  shade 


there,  under  a  shaded  sasb,  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  throughout  the  Summer.  This  is  the  easiest 
and  most  satisfactory  way  of  growing  glox¬ 
inias  that  I  have  tried;  the  plants  grow  well 
and  keep  clean,  aud  bear  heavy  crops  of  blos¬ 
soms.  I  should  treat  old  roots  in  the  same 
way.  Indeed,  the  gloxinia  seedlings  that  are 
raised  this  Spring,  after  they  get  up  a  little, 
if  planted  out  in  a  warm  frame,  should  grow 
strongly  and  blossom  from  July  to  September. 
*  * 

In  these  days,  when  Sunflowers  are  fashion¬ 
able  and  Oscar  Wilde  admires  them,  let  me 
commend  Leptosyne  maritima  to  your  notice. 


Alpiue  gems,  known  as  Encrusted  Saxifrages; 
but  all  thess  garden  desiderata  are  useless  here 
except  in  mountainous  regions  and  in  cool, 
moist  districts.  They  may  survive  our  Win¬ 
ters  unscathed,  but  our  Summers  are  too  hot 
and  dry  for  them— that  is  what  kills  them. 
Twice  I  got  as  many  as  GO  kinds,  but  neither 
out-of-doors  nor  in  cold-frames  could  I  save 
the  majority  of  them.  To-day  1  have  between 
30  and  40  kinds.  Of  the  Mossy  Saxifrages,  I 
have  a  German  variety  of  Hedypuvis  that 
lives  pretty  well  on  the  rockery.  The  biggest 
saxifrage  I  know  is  the  Umbrella  leaved  Saxi¬ 
frage  of  California,  called  peltata.  It  is  a 


a  low  grade  of  butter  at  a  low  price,  aud  puri¬ 
fying  it,  to  substitute  this  fat  in  part  for  the 
original  butter  removed  from  the  milk,  aud 
thus  get  a  good  product  and  a  fair  profit  out 
of  both  the  butter  and  cheese  made  from  the 
same  milk.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
oleomargarine  oil,  or  fat,  could  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  purified  butter  oil  and  with 
less  trouble  aud  expense.  When  this  article 
began  to  be  used  freely  at  certain  factories 
for  the  improvement  of  skimmed  milk,  I 
visited  some  of  the  establishments  and  as  a 
convenient  way  of  designating  the  product, 
named  it  “  Oleomargarine  Cheese."  By  this 


er.  It  does  just  the  work  wanted,  and  hav¬ 
ing  secured  full  troughs,  stops  running  until 
more  water  is  wanted,  when  it  goes  to  work 
again.  It  passed  through  the  severe  gales  of 
Winter  uninjured,  only  requiring  an  occa¬ 
sional  oiling.  "We  know  of  many  similar 
cases. _ 

Unwashed  Wool. — Every  farmer  would  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  something  to  banish  the 
barbarism  of  washing  sheep;  every  one  feels  it 
and  is  soured  by  the  compulsion  which  de¬ 
mands  it.  Houest  farmers  would  be  glad  to  so 
care  for  their  flocks  that  choice  wool  from 
unwashed  sheep  could  be  put  on  the  market  in 
such  shape  as  to  bring  them  a  fair  return  for 
theireare  ;  but  dishonest  men  would  certainly 
take  advantage  of  their  opportunities/and  sell 

filth  for  wool . A  writer  in  the  Michigan 

Farmer  says  that  all  unwashed  wool  goes  into 
the  great  “unwashed”  pile.  A’s  wool,  that  is 
free  from  chaff  and  sand,  helps  to  sell  B's  dirty 
wool.  The  manufacturer  who  buys  Hi, 000 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  400  pounds  of  choice  wool  C 
may  have  in  the  lot,  but  all  goes  at  one  price. 


and  have  never  known  it  to  fail.  It  is  also 
good  for  colic  in  horses. 

As  the  snake  season  is  near  and  stock  will 
sometimes  get  bit,  baking  soda  bound  on  the 
place  bitten  and  kept  wet,  will  give  relief  and 
effect  a  cure.  I  have  had  both  horses  and 
cows  bitten  and  have  never  known  soda  to 
fail  to  make  a  cure.  s.  H.  H. 

Fresno,  Cal. 


the  product  became  widely  known, 


name 

though  the  inventor,  or  originator  of  the  idea, 
bad  intended  to  call  it  an  ‘improved  skimmed 
cheese.” 

Now,  although  a  very  fair  article  of  this 
kind  of  cheese  was  made  at  some  of  the  cream* 
eries,  there  was  always  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  emulsifying  the  fat  with  the  skimmed 
milk,  and  it  has  never  been  conveniently  and 
properly  done  until  quite  recently.  This  trou¬ 
ble  is  now  overcome  by  the  invention  of  what 
may  be  called  the  “Cooley  Lard-cream  Centri¬ 
fuge,”  a  machine  for  making  “artificial 
cream"  from  skimmed  milk  and  fats.  The 
invention  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  small 
metal  cylinder  having  thousands  of  points  cut 
upon  its  surface  iu  spiral  courses.  It  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  shell  and  arranged  so  as  to  make 
from  2,500  to  8,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  skimmed  milk  and  melted  fat  enter  this 
machine  together  at  the  bottom,  and  under 
this  rapid  revolution  the  fat  is  cut  into  minute 
granules  which  are  surrounded  or  encased 
with  a  pellicle  of  ski  turned  milk.presenting  the 
same  general  appearance  and  characteristics 
as  the  butter  globule  in  milk-  thereby  forming 
a  very  perfect  emulsion.  The  artificial  cream 
thus  obtained  is  immediately  added  to  the  mass 
of  skimmed  milk  in  the  vat,  where  it  is  stirred 
60  as  to  be  evenly  incorporated  through  the 
mass,  and  the  whole  is  then  set  v,  ith  rennet 
and  quickly  coagulated.  1  he  process  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  cheese,  after  coagulation  is  perfect,  is 
very  similar  to  that  for  making  the  ordinary 
whole-milk  cheese  of  the  factories.  Either 
lard  or  oleomargarine  can  be  used  to  supply 
the  fat,  and,  under  careful  management  and 
proper  manufacture,  a  cheese  is  produced 
which  in  texture  and  taste  is  nat  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  cheese  made  from  whole  miLk. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  improved  skim 
cheese  is  equal  to  the  finer  descriptions  of 
whole-milk  cheese,  but  I  have  seen  specimens 
that  were  mellow,  palatable,  and  t_>  all  appear¬ 
ances  not  inferior  to  much  of  the  second  grade 
cheese  of  whole-milk  factories. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  discovery  is 
a  question  now  of  deep  interest  to  dairymen 
and  the  trade.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said 
the  improved  skimmed  cheese  utilizes  to  the 
best  advantage  the  skimmed  milk,  aud  will 
furnish  consumers  with  a  palatahle  article 
of  food  at  a  low  price.  Its  manufacture 
takes  from  the  trade  a  certaiu  quantity  of 
poor  skimmed  cheese,  and  therefore  benefits 
the  trade  by  decreasing  the  production  of 
tough  “  white  oak  skims, "  while  at  the  same 
time  consumption  is  promoted  by  having  a 
palatable  article  furnished  at  low  price.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  as  the 
profits  from  milk  turned  into  butter,  lard  aud 
cheese  are  much  more  than  can  be  realized 
from  it  when  made  into  whole-milk  cheese, 
many  of  the  whole  milk  factories  will  be 
turned  into  creameries  and  go  to  mak- 
imr  lard  cheese  ;  that  the  manufacture  of 


A  friend  writes:  “  I  was  mad  enough  to  kill 

Messrs. - ou  finding  that  they  had  sent 

me  a  lot  of  utterly  worthless  mangel  seed 
which  had  been  ruined  by  mice  aud  was  prob¬ 
ably  several  years  old.  What  utterly  utter 
meanness  and  rascality  that  is — isn't  it?  Sup¬ 
pose  I  had  not  found  it  out? . 

The  Noodle’s  Agricultural  Drawing-Room 
Companion  comes  out  in  its  June  number  with 
a  flaming  exposure  of  the  Bessarabia  Corn 
swindle  that  was  tho  roughly  exposed  in  these 
columns  five  weeks  ago.  One  would  suppose 
that  misfortunes  would  have  taught  this  sheet, 
which  once  occupied  a  proud  position,  the 
loveliness  of  justice — the  hatefulness  of  arro¬ 
gance  and  presumption.  But  when  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  incompetent  officers  are  at  the  mercy 
of  a  discontented  and  rebellious  crew — it  is 

perhaps  as  well  the  ship  should  sink .  .... 

“You  ask  my  opinion  about  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Strawberry,”  writes  the  veteran  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hovey  in  reply  to  our  inquiry;  “having 
never  seen  it,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  express 
my  opinion,  but  upon  readiug  carefully  all 
that  has  been  said  about  it,  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  aud  the  colored  plate  and  its  history,  I 
am  very  well  satisfied  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
Hovey.  When  first  brought  out  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Lovett  for  some  account  of  it.  His  answer 
was:  ‘The  Manchester  is  an  improved  Hovey, 
can  I  say  more!’  This  led  me  to  ask,  what  is 
an  improved  Hovej’?  especially  as  it  . 
strawberry  cultivated  for  10  or  15  years, 
pistillate  aud  described  by  Mead,  Burrows  and 
others  as  precise’y  like  the  Hovey.  Upon 
further  inquiry  I  found  that  gooi  judges  who 
svw  the  specimens  exhibited  in  June  last  in 
Boston,  as  a  new  variety,  thought  it  very 
much  like  a  Hovey,  but  not  thinking  of  such 
an  error,  did  not  examine  as  carefully  as  they 
would  have  done  had  they  known  its  history. 
1  can  only  add  that  I  look  with  much  interest 
to  the  season  of  fruiting.  I  sent  for  plants,  but 
was  told  they  were  all  sold.  I  hope  yet  to  get 
some  soeciineus  to  plant  out:  one  look  at  the 


The  Whortleberry. 

If  your  excellent  correspondent,  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  should  ever  visit  New  Eagland,  in  July 
on  to  August,  he  will  find  plenty  of  balf- 
a  dozen  different  sorts  of  most  delicious 
whortle  or  huckle-berries,  as  they  are  generally 
called  there,  not  only  growing  on  the  sandy 
soils,  as  he  speaks  of  on  page  287  of  the  Rural, 
but  also  in  those  full  of  stones  and  larger 
rocks.  Indeed,  the  berries  seem  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  delicious  where  stones 
abound,  except  those  growing  iu  swamps, 
and  these  attain  nearly  the  size  of  the  common 
red  pie  cherry,  aud  are  rather  the  sweetest, 
though  not  the  spiciest  of  all  sorts.  All  these 
berries  grow  wild,  never  need  cultivation,  and 
endure  from  generation  to  generation.  D. 


Chemical  Constituents  of  Clover  —An 
acre  of  good  clover,  savs  Prof.  Kedzie,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  will  make 
5,000  pounds  of  hay,  containing  S831-£  pounds 
of  miner  1  matter  or  ash.  In  this  ash  will  be 
973*2  pounds  of  potash,  96  pounds  of  lime, 
pounds  of  magnesia  and  2S  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  hay  wifi  also  contain  108 
pounds  of  combined  nitrogen.  These  are  the 
stores  of  available  material  which  an  acre  of 
Red  Clover  can  offer  to  any  succeeding  crop 
when  it  is  plowed  under,  and  they  are  also 
available  material  which  an  acre  of  clover  sod 
is  capable  of  furnishing  to  a  succeeding  crop 
when  a  clover  sod  is  plowed  up.  for  it  is  found 
that  the  scythe  leaves  to  the  field  as  much 
material,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  as  it 
removes  in  the  hay  it  cuts-  In  2V£  tons  of 
clover  hay,  or  in  an  acre  of  clover  sod  of  corre¬ 
sponding  quality,  there  will  be,  both  for  grain 
and  straw,  enough  phosphoric  acid  for  a  crop 
of  34  bushels;  of  combined  nitrogen  for  TL 
bushels:  of  potash  for  102  bushels;  of  magnesia 
for  120  bushels  and  of  lime  for  270  bushels.  In 
other  words,  the  clover  hav  or  sod  contains 
enough  p  osphorie  acid  for  more  than  double 
an  average  crop,  enough  nitrogen  for  more 
than  four  average  crops,  and  potash  for  more 
than  six  average  crops  of  wheat!  With  such 
figures  before  us,  need  we  wonder  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  surprised  at  the  large  crops  they  can 
raise  on  a  clover  sod  ?  We  see,  a' so,  why 
lands  in  rotation  with  clover  can  endure  the 
heavy  tax  of  two  crops  of  wheat  in  succession 
without  complete  exhaustion. 


Burbank  Seedling  Potato. 

Two  years  ago  I  purchased  a  bushel  of  Bur¬ 
bank  Seedling  Potatoes,  planted  them  ou  good 
potato  ground — black  soil  with  clay  sub-soil — 
and  had  a  large  yield  of  long,  handsome 
tubers,  but  they  were  coarse-grained,  third- 
class  potatoes  for  table  use  Last  season  I 
planted  them  on  gravelly  soil,  not  firstrrate 
potato  land,  and  got  about  half  the  yield  of 
the  year  before,  with  some  improvement  in 
quality.  I  think  there  are  many  better  kinds. 

Greenfield,  Wis.  A-  l.  s. 


Spring  “Rye.” — In  a  late  Rural  J.  F.  C,, 
Dead  wood,  Dakota,  inquired  about  “  Spring 
Rye.”  As  a  market  gardener,  I  try  every 
new  vegetable,  grain  and  fruit,  recommended, 
for  our  climate,  so  1  bought  a  package  of  this 
grain  under  the  name  of  Giant  Summer  Rye. 
The  first  year  I  raised  about  as  much  as  I  had 
planted :  the  second  year  I  got  about  half  as 
much;  and  the  third  year  it  never  headed  at 
all.  In  the  Fall  the  stools  were  so  nice  and 
green  that  I  let  them  stand  over  Winter,  and 
the  next  Fall  they  headed  out,  but  there 
wasn’t  a  grain  in  the  heads.  This  was  my 
experience  with  Giaut  Summer  Rye  on  top  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  c’  c* 

Ramsey,  Pa. 

[This  is  the  Polish  Wheat,  Nevada  Rye, 
Wild  Goose  Wheat,  Wheat  of  Taos,  Diamond 
Wheat,  etc,  that  has  at  times  been  offered  for 
many  years.  Eds.] 


Soma  Experiences  with  Fruits  and 
Novelties. 

Champion  Grape  is  very'  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  is  of  too  poor  quality  to  plant 
for  use. 

Worden  Grape  with  me  will  supersede  the 
Concord,  it  being  larger  and  of  a  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  a  very  few  days  earlier. 

Taylor’s  Prolific  Blackberry  is  no  har¬ 
dier  than  the  Kittatinny.  It  winter -kills 
as  badly  and  was  too  much  winter  killed  in 
18S0— ’81  to  fruit,  while  the  Snyder  was  unin¬ 
jured. 

Brandywine  is  the  best  red  raspberry  that 
I  have  fruited,  and  Gregg  the  best  black ;  Doo¬ 
little  the  best  early. 

The  Stump  Apple  from  fruit  on  top  grafts, 
is  hardly  equal  io  the  Summer  Rose  which  it 
resembles,  ripening  at  the  same  time. 

The  Summer  Rose  in  my  estimation  is  the 
best  early  Summer  apple;  Maiden  Blush  is 
best  for  late  Summer;  Rambo  for  Fall; 
Winesap  and  Newtown  Pippin  for  Winter. 
But  for  a  market  apple,  the  Ben  Davis  takes 
the  lead. 

The  Crescent  Strawberry,  after  a  trial  of 
many  different  varieties  for  all  purposes,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  it  needs  to  be  fer¬ 
tilized  with  some  other  variety. 

The  Ohio  Potato  is  the  earliest  and  best 
in  my  opinion,  formed  after  having  tried  many 
varieties  of  early  potatoes.  The  Mammoth 
Pearl  is  productive  but  of  poor  quality. 
Bliss’s  Early  Golden  Sweet  Potato  after  a  fair 
trial  is  superior  in  no  way  to  Southern  Queen 
or  Bermuda,  and  is  not  of  a  golden  color  at 
all  when  compared  to  the  Yellow  Jersey. 

Bliss’s  American  Wonder  Pea  is  a  very 
superior  variety  and  with  me  supersedes  all 
other  early  varieties.  D.  h.  m. 

Payson,  Ill. 


Distance  Apart  of  Potato  Hills  and 
Rows. — A  New  England  potato  raiser  of  note 
writes  to  the  Springfield  Republican  his  advice 
and  experience:  “  The  shortness  and  scarcity 
of  our  last  season’s  crop  have  taught  us  some 
lessons  in  regard  to  it.  that  it  is  well  to  heed. 
It  has  shown  that  foreign  potatoes  can  be  put 
upon  our  market  and  sold  from  60  to  SO  cents 
a  bushel  and  at  a  profit.  This  shows  that  we 
must  l^arn  howto  produce  our  crop  for  less 
than  50  cents  a  bushel.  The  yield  per  acre  can 
be  very  much  increased  by  proper  planting, 
cultivation  and  cleanliness.  Weeds  and  a 
large  yield  of  potatoes  rarely  grow  together. 
Distance  between  rows  and  hills  verv  mate¬ 
rially  affects  the  yield- per  acre.  Withrows 
and  hills  31a  feet  apart  each  way,  there  will 
be  3,555  hills  per  acre,  and  allowing  40  hills  to 
the  bushel,  the  yield  would  he  SS®f  bushels. 
Reduce  the  distance  to  three  feet  each  way 
and  wc  get  4,440  hills,  and  allowing  the  same 
number  of  bills  to  the  bushel,  it  would  give  121 
bushels  pier  acre.  Reduce  tin’s  still  further, 
and  grow  them  three  feet  between  rows  and 
jet  OF  THE  Farm. — Lives  there  a  man  hills  two  feet  apart,  and  each  acre  will  have 

ul  so  dead  that  he  has  uo  liking  for  7,200  hills,  and  at  the  same  ratio  will  give  181>£ 

If  so,  we  are  sorry  for  him,  whoever  bushels  per  acre.  Again,  let  the  rows  remain 

be,  says  a  writer  in  the  Sun.  Of  all  the  same  distance,  and  nut  the  hills  only  one 
vtaere  pets  seem  appropriate  the  farm  foot  apart,  and  14  520  hills  will  give  a  yield  of 
at  the  head,  and  of  all  animals  to  be  bushels  per  acre,  allowing  the  same  num- 

the  cow  should  have  first  place.  Gen-  her  of  hills  per  bushel.  Now  different  varie- 

ocent.  confiding,  and  affectionate  by  ties  require  different  distances,  and  I  would 
she  requires  only  the  opportunity  to  recommend  that  all  small-top  varieties  be 
er  appreciation  of  kindness  and  aften-  planted  still  closer  than  three  by  one  foot, 

jm  those  about  her.  Iu  calfhood  she  Qn  clear  ami  clem  land  this  crop  will  grow 

f  taught  not  only  to  submit  to  band-  with  rows  only  33  inches  apart,  or  six  rows  to 

id  Dotting,  but  to  desire,  look  for,  and  ,.aoh  rod  in  width.  At  this  distance,  with  the 


Castration  of  Ponies.  The  English  Live 
Stock  Journal  says  that  this  should  not  be 
done  till  they  are  two  years  old,  at  which  age 
they  develop  a  much  better  crest,  and  have 
altogether  a  bolder  appearauce,  as  if  done 
when  yearlings,  or  as  six  weeks  old  foals.  W  e 
believe  it  is  unheard  ,4  in  America  to  castrate 
even  the  largest  class  of  foals  at  so  early  an 
age  as  six  weeks,  it  beiug  more  generally 
done  at  12  to  18  months  age,  unless  the  colt 
has  a  particularly  low  crest,  aud  then  to  in¬ 
crease  this  aud  give  it  a  handsomer  shape,  the 
castration  is  left  to  two  years  old. 


1  Mr.  William  Falconer  w'rites  us  that  he 
finds  that  Dalmatian  Insect  Powder  is  an  in¬ 
secticide— perhaps  a  preventive  rather  than  a 
destroyer.  After  some  hours  aphides  become 
intoxicated  as  it  were,  reel  over,  but  do  not 
begin  to  die  till  from  10  to  20  hours  after  its 

application. . . . . 

Now7,  May  18,  there  are  three  trees  with 
beautiful  purple  leaves  unfolding,  These  are 
the  Purple-leaved  Beech,  the  Blood  Birch  and 
the  Oercidiphyllum  Japonicuni.  The  last  is  a 
late  introduction  from  Japan  where  it  is  said 
to  grow  to  the  bight  of  75  feet  or  more.  It 
has  stood  unharmed  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
for  several  years  and  there  is  little  doubt  it 
will  prove  a  hardy  tree  and  a  decided  acquis¬ 
ition . . . . . . 

How  often  we  see  it  stated  that  if  an  aspar¬ 
agus  bed  is  at  the  outset  well  manured  it  will 
last  aud  thrive  for  20  years.  W h  y  does  aspar¬ 
agus  need  so  much  manure?  And  if  it  does 
why  will  it  “last  for  a  life-time?  ”  Why  should 
not  the  same  reasoning  apply  to  corn,  w'heat, 
oats  and  every  other  crop?  The  fact  is,  as  we 
believe,  asparagus  needs  very  little  manuring, 
A  suitable  soil  and  cultivation  will  keep  an 


Alfalfa;  Moles;  Bloating;  Snake  Bites. 

In  the  Rural  of  March  25,  page  205,  I 
note  what  is  said  regarding  gophers  and 
moles  destroying  alfalfa.  If  the  ground  is 
level  and  checked  off  iu  squares  so  that  it  can 
be  flooded,  the  gopher  and  mole  nuisance  will 
be  got  rid  of  more  easily  aud  effectually  than 
by  trapping.  Alfalfa  does  better  with  us  on 
sandy  loam  thau  on  any  other  soil.  If  Mr. 
Collar,  of  Ford  Co. ,  Kansas,  will  salt  his  alfalfa 
hay,  the  leaves  will  not  fall  off  and  his  stock 
will  eat  the  stems  as  well  as  leaves.  When 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  seed  forms  before 
cutting,  the  stems  are  always  woody  Should 
stock  become  bloated  from  eating  green  al. 
^alfa  a  safe  and  sure  remedy  is  to  Like  two 
rtablespoonfuls  of  baking  soda  and  half  a  pint 
of  salt;  put  these  iu  a  bottle;  fill  with  water 
and  drench  the  animal.  The  beast  will  always 
begin  eating  within  fifteen  minutes.  I  have 
used  the  above  remedy  for  the  past  eight  years 


The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  of  an  Onondaga 
farmer  that  he  put  up  a  windmill  last  season, 
that  has  given  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
for  his  stock  aud  can  easily  be  made  to  run 
a  fountain  in  his  lawn  during  the  warm  weath- 
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"staking”  on  blood-weed.  There  are  many 
instances  where  crops  are  raised  by  feeding 
the  work-stock  exclusively  on  this  weed. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself,  when  your  neighbor  lives  a  mile 
away  and  daily  sends  over  his  carriage  for 
your  gratuitous  use;  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  when  your  neighbor  lives  the  other 
side  of  a  party  wall,  and  besides  keeping  hens, 
a  barking  dog  and  a  piano-playing  daughter, 
borrows  creamery  butter  of  you  every  other 
day,  repaying  you  in  oleomargarine  at  his 
own  convenience. — Boston  Transcript. 


Sowing  Salt. — J.  Humphrey  of  the  South 
Haven  Pom.  Roc.,  as  reported  for  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Farmer,  says  that  he  sowed  salt  on  a 
patch  of  Canada  thistles  several  years  ago, 
literally  covering  the  ground.  The  result 
was  it  did  not  kill  the  thistles,  but  it  made 
the  grass  very  green  the  whole  season.  He 
has  found  it  to  be  very  good  on  dry  land, 
but  not  on  wet.  He  is  satisfied  that  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre  will  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  of  any  of  the  cereal  grains 
from  three  to  five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

L.  H,  Bailey  said  he  had  certainly  killed 
the  pear  blight  by  sowing  salt  under  the 
tree,  for  the  trees  were  all  dead.  lie  sowed 
a  strip  one  rod  wide  in  the  Spring  across  his 
meadow  several  years  ago,  but  could  see  no 
difference  in  the  grass.  He  will  make  a  fur¬ 
ther  trial  this  year. 

Mr.  Nagle  had  sowed  salt  on  his  quince 
trees  and  injured  -  ome  of  them,  but  could  see 
no  benefit.  He  put  some  on  apple  seedlings, 
and  it  killed  them  all.  The  question  was 
a«ked  when  to  sow  salt. 

M.  H  Bixby  replied  that  if  salt  is  sown  in 
the  Fall  there  is  a  large  portion  of  it  wasted 
by  being  washed  out  of  the  soil.  It  is  best 

sown  on  the  surface  before  or  during  drought.  - - 

It  will  kill  some  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  He  I  ✓-lA  »  . 

killed  four  by  throwing  fi»h  brine  on  them.  |]  £  VI 

J.  Lannin  said  that  two  years  ago  he  got  / 

ten  barrels  of  salt  and  sowed  four  barrels  ~  — 

on  100  peach  trees,  and  the  results  were  good.  ASNWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

At  this  date  (May  0)  says  Prof.  Shelton  of  the  rEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
Kansas  State  College,  when  Orchard  Grass,  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention  | 

clover  and  Alfalfa  are  fully  knee-high  on  the  _ 

College  farm,  the  Bermuda  Grass  is  scarcely  "reducible”  hernia  or  rupture. 

an  inch  above  the  ground . The  rr  w  tj  d-  ti  Tlr  . 

Kansas  Industrialist  informs  us  that  the  pres-  w  i  n  .  **  \  yoming, 

ent  season  threatens  the  excessive  increase  of  1 V’  '  T  1”1.)  Uie  >e  C‘‘ Ff  K  er  tlJe  age 
,,  .  -  j.u  4.  oi  *  nr  of  40  ?  Is  Dr.  Sherman,  of  N.  Y.,  who  adver- 

the  Chinch-bug  m  the t  State.  We  are  very  ,.  .  A  *  * 

....  ,  ,,  ■  rises  to  cure  rupture  trustworthy  ? 

sorry  to  hear  it.  .  .  .  We  see  by  the  same  .  J 

paper  that  the  college  offers  for  sale  a  choice  Ans.  Ihe  curability  of  rupture  or  hernia 

lot  of  Berkshire  pigs  now  ready  for  shipment.  depends  so  much  on  the  nature  of  the  malady 

All  are  eligible  to  record  in  the  Am.  Berk-  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  account  of  the 

shire  Record.  .....  Peter  Henderson  symptoms,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tel 

mentions  a  case  of  sowing  superphosphate,  on  whether  it  can  be  reduced  or  not.  Hernia 

alternate  rows  of  asparagus.  These  produced  is  said  to  be  reducible  ’  when  the  protruding 

stalks  one  foot  higher  than  the  rows  not  organ  may  be  returned  into  the  abdomen; 

treated  to  the  superphosphate  and  the  product  irreducible  ’when  it  is  not  returnable,  and 

was  double . It  is  strange,  says  strangulated  when,  owing  to  the  very 

the  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  how  much  we  hear  tight  constriction  the  circulation  of  blood  in 

in  general  society  of  Darwin’s  theories  and  vessels,  or  the  natural  passage  of  the  in- 

how  little  of  his  facts . Readers  of  test,nal  contents,  is  arrested.  In  the  present 

the  Rural  New-Yorker  can  not  do  it  a  ^ase  we  the  symptoms  of  "reducible” 

greater  service  than  by  pointing  out  its  hernia,  bo  that  our  friend  can  judge  whether 

shortcomings,  .....  Words  are  the  they  agree  with  those  in  the  case  about  which 

adulterated  skim  milk  of  life,  while  exam-  we  are  consulted, 

pie  is  the  pure  cream. — Herald . Dr.  The  symptoms  of  reducible  hernia  show 

Voeleker,  according  to  Prof.  Caldwell  in  the  themselves  in  a  soft,  compressible  tumor  (elas- 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  makes  the  startling  statement  tic  when  it  contains  intestine,  doughy  when 
in  a  recent  report  on  condensed  milk  that  it  It  contains  omentum,  or  the  membranace- 
is  manufactured  mostly  from  skimmed  milk,  ous  covering  of  the  bowels,  a  combination 
and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  really  °£  elasticity  and  doughiness  when  both  are 
good  condensed  milk  is  always  made  either  present),  its  size  increasing  in  the  erect,  and 
from  skimmed  milk  or  from  milk  naturally  diminishing  in  the  horizontal  posture,  whence 

poor  in  fat . The  Rural’s  con-  as&  ru*e  it  gives  little  trouble  during  the 

tributor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  is  justly  charac-  night  and  becomes  more  troublesome  in  the 
terized  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  (says  the  N.  day  time,  more  especially  towards  evening. 
Y.  Tribune)  as  "one  of  the  authorities  in  There  is  a  more  or  less  distiuct  impulse  on 
America  upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  coughing,  and  when  the  intestinal  contents 
breeding  and  raising  of  cattle." .  are  pushed  back  into  the  abdomen  a  gurgling 


vary  in  regard  to  the  peach  crop.  I  examined 
one  orchard  and  found  Hale’s  Early  and 
Bilyeir’s  October  only  alive;  all  others  were 
killed  by  frost.  Apples  will  be  scarce  and 
cherries  plentiful.  Provisions  high.  At  a 
public  sale  recently  corn  sold  for  85.05  per 
barrel,  and  each  barrel  wrould  shell  about  four 
bushels.  Bacon  in  salt  brought  Hi  cents  per 
pound.  Corn  is  likely  to  reach  move  than  a 
dollar  per  bushel  in  the  local  market.  Eggs, 
10  cents;  butter,  30  cents;  potatoes,  $2.50  per 
bushel  [—per  bushel !  ?  Ens  ];  wheat,  fd.40@ 
1.50.  Pink-eye  has  appeared  here.  G.  n.  s. 

Hall’s  Corners,  Allen  Co., May  17. — Crop 
prospects  hereabouts  are  very  poor,  as  it  rains 
nearly  all  the  time.  Only  a  little  corn  planted 
yet;  but  what  is  in  must  have  all  rotted  in  the 
ground.  Potatoes  are  not  nearly  all  planted, 
and  some  of  the  “seed  "has  rotted.  Wheat 
a  partial  crop.  Fruit  w  ill  average  a  fair  crop. 
Weather  cold  and  wet.  Health  generally 
good.  w.  h.  H. 

North  Carolina. 

Tryon,  Polk  Co.,  May  17. — Weather  cool 
for  the  season.  Fruit  has  set  full  on  this 
"belt;”  damaged  on  tho  mouotain  and  low 
lands.  All  kinds  of  small  grains  look  well.  b. 

Texas, 

Georgetown,  Williamson  Co., May  18  — We 
have  had  a  month  or  more  or  very  dry  weath¬ 
er,  which  ended  on  May  Otb  with  a  very  hard 
raiu  of  about  12  inches  in  30  hours,  which  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  wheat,  corn,  cot¬ 
ton,  etc.  We  cut  barley  as  early  as  April  2i), 
which  was  good.  We  have  ripe  peaches  now. 
Plums,  dew-berries  and  strawb  rries  have  been 
ripe  some  time.  Crops  look  well;  wheat  and 
oacs  are  ready  to  cut  now.  We  had  but  one 
really  cold  spell  last  Winter,  and  that  lasted 
only  30  hours.  H.  m.  w. 


which  the  hernia  protrudes  is  greater.  The 
truss  is  frequently  laid  aside  at  night,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  horizontal  posture  the  tendency 
of  the  contents  to  descend  is  greatly  lessened. 
The  truss  or  bandage  should,  however,  be 
worn  day  and  night.  If,  after  the  hernia  is 
once  returned,  it  is  never  again  allowed  to 
comedown,  there  is  a  probability  of  a  cure 
taking  place;  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  come 
down  occasionally,  as  it  may  do,  even  during 
the  night,  in  consequence  of  a  cough  or  from 
turning  suddenly  in  bed,  the  parts  are 
stretched,  and  the  contracting  process  which 
may  have  been  going  on  for  weeks  is  undoue. 

The  two  other  kinds  of  hernia  can  be  alle¬ 
viated  by  the  use  of  trusses  but  they  are  not 
generally  considered  curable.  We  cannot 
here  describe  the  various  kinds  of  trusses, 
but  those  made  by  Dr.  Sherman  have  a  fair 
reputation,  and  so  has  the  doctor. 

THE  SKIM-MILK  BILL  BEEORE  THE  NEW  YORK 
LEGISLATURE. 

E.  C.,  Logan's  Ferry ,  Pa.  The  Skim-Milk 
bill  now  before  tbeN.  Y.  Legislature  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction;  please  give  it  in  the 
Rural,  sc>  as  to  lead  farmers  in  other  States 
to  insist  on  the  passage  of  similar  bills. 

Ans. — The  bill,  as  read  a  third  time  in  the 
Lower  House,  at  A  litany,  on  Tuesday  last, 
May  24,  was  as  follows: 

As  Act  for  tho  protection  of  consumers  of  milk,  ami 
to  prevent  deception  la  the  sale  of  niJllc : 

Section  1  —Every  person  who  shall  sell,  or  who  shall 
expose  or  offer  for  sule,  any  mil  -  from  which  the 
cream,  or  any  part,  (hereof,  has  been  reino*i-t.  shall 
distinctly  i  ejirosent  It  as  such,  and  -  hall  duruiily  murk 
in  letters  not  less  limn  one  Inch  in  length,  In  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  uborc  the  center,  on  the  outside  of 


outside  of 


every  can.  vessel  or  iim-kaac  containing  such  milk, 
the  words  "Skimmed  Milk  "  and  such  milk  shall  o  ly 
ho  sold  In  or  retailed  out  of  cans  or  vessels  or  pack¬ 
ages  so  marked. 

bec  2  —Every  person  who  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose 
for  sale  any  milk  except  in  the  county  In  which  the 
same  Is  produced  snail  distinctly  and  durably  mark 
wit  h  letters  not  1-  *x  than  one  Inch  In  Icngt  h,  In  n  eon- 
. spleuuus  place  above  the  center  on  tile  outside  of 
every  can,  vessel  or  package  Containing  such  milk, 
the  name  of  tho  county  from  welch  the  some  Is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  such  ml  k  shall  only  bo  sol  ’  or  feta. led 
out  of  a  cun  or  ve»»ol  or  nacknge  so  marked. 

8rc  8—  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  or  tfils  act  shall  he  doomed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.  »nd  lu  addhiou  thereto  shsll  li.>  Ital  ic  in 
a  penalty  of  g5d,  and  on  trial  for  such  misdemeanor 
or  penalty  the  sole  or  offer  or  exposure  for  rale  of 
milk  or  unifies  contrary  to  the  prorlrlona  of  tills  act. 
shall  he  presumptive  evidence  of  knowledge  by  the 
accused  of  the  enarnctcr  of  the  milk  or  article  so  sold 
or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  and  that  t  he  can.  ves 
hc|  nr  i  nek  age  was  no*  marked  us  required  by  this 
act  unless  Inal  the  accused  can  conclusively  rhow 
that  ho  purchased  tho  milk  in  good  raltn  an  Hilly 
believed  he  was  not  violating  any  of  tie  provisions  of 
this  act. 

*Kr  4. -All  penalties  Imposed  under  the  provisions 
o'  this  act  may  he  recovered  with  cost* of  suit  by  any 
person  or  persons  In  his  or  their  own  mimes  before 
gay  Justice  of  the  peace  la  the  cou'  ty  where  the  of¬ 
fence  w.is  committed  nr  where  therteron<J»nt  resides, 
or  where  such  Suit  xliull  hf  brought  in  thecity  of  New 
York,  before  any  Justice  of  any  district  court,  or  the 
Marine  Court  or  said  city:  or  such  pens l lies  may  he 
recovered  In  an  action  lu  Ihe  •-  unrcine  Court  of  1  his 
State  by  any  person  or  person®  In  his  or  their  own 
names,  which  action  shall  be  gove  tied  V»v  the  same 
rules  hh  other  net, Ion® In  said  supreme  Court,  and  said 
penalties  when  eoPected  shall  lie  paid  by  the  Court 
before,  which  recovery  •hull  be  had,  one-half  to  the 
prosecutor  and  ihe  remainder  to  the  overseer  nf  the 
poor  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  town  lu  which  the 
offeucc  w»s  committed,  ami  lu  the  elites  to  the  per¬ 
sons  holding  the  like  relations  os  overseer  of  t.hcpo  r. 

Skc,  5  —On  the  non  payment  of  the  penalty  the  de¬ 
fendant  shall  hr  sent  tot  ccommon  Jail  Of  tee  county 
for  a  period  of  nor.  less  than  otic  day  for  ouch  dollar 
of  the  amount  of  <he  judgment  Any  Court  of  Spe¬ 
cial  .Sessions  In  this  State  shnll  have  Jurisdiction  to 
try  and  dispose  of  nil  and  any  of  tin*  offences  nrlslng 
In  the  snine  county  against  the  provision*  of  this  act, 
and  every  justice  of  the  peace  shall  hiive  jurisdiction 
within  his  county  of  actions  to  recover  any  penalty 
hereby  given  or  created. 

Sec  fi.  All  nets  or  parts  of  acts  Inconsistent  with 
this  act  are  hereby  repea1  ed. 

Sec.  7.— This  act  ahull  tuke  effect  Immediately. 


The  M.  Co.  8.  of  Dayton  O.  reports  that 
strawberries  looked  bad  enough.  Wilson’s 
best.  A  fair  crop  of  raspberries.  Goose¬ 
berries  and  currants  none.  A  small  crop  of 
early  pears  and  apples — a  good  crop  of  late. 

.  .  .  ,  .  Sec.  Garfield’s  Mich,  Hort. 
Report  says  that  Loudon- purple  or  Paris- 
green  is  powerless  to  destroy  the  rose-bug.  At 
South  Haven  boys  are  employed  to  gather 
them  and  they  average  four  quarts  a  day. 


0b,COjtl)  lici’t’. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota. 

Aquilo, Beadle  Co., May  15. — Plenty  of  rain. 
Immigration  immense.  Corn  planting  on  sod 
ground  goes  on  rapidly.  Prospect  for  crops 
good.  c.  h.  E. 

Indiana. 

Dorchester  Co.,  May  16.— We  have  had  a 
wet  Spring,  excepting  a  part  of  April.  Corn 
planting  commenced  about  the  15th  of  April, 
and  is  not  yet  done.  Wheat  looks  well  and 
there  is  a  pi  ospect  of  a  good  crop.  Opinions 


sensation  is  perceptible  by  the  fingers.  Such 
a  tumor  may  be  met  within  any  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  but  the  chief  situations  are 
—(a)  the  inguinal  or  groin  region,  in  which 
the  neck  of  the  tumor  ljes  immediately  above 
Poupart’s  ligament  (a  cord-like  ligamentous 
structure  which  can  be  felt  stretching  from 
the  anterior  superior  ppiuous  process  of  the 
ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis  immediately 
above  the  genital  organs) ;  (5)  femoral  region 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  in  which  the 
neck  of  the  sac  lies  immediately  below  the  in¬ 
ner  end  of  Poupart’s  ligament;  (e)  the  umbili¬ 
cal  region,  in  which  the  tumor  appears  at  the 
navel.  As  the  inguinal  hernia  increases 
in  size  it  tends  to  pass  into  the  scrotum  in 
the  male,  into  the  labium  in  the  female;  while 
the  femoral  hernia,  appealing  first  below 
Poupart,  tends  gradually  as  it  increases  in 
size  to  pass  upwards  superficial  to  Poupart’s 
ligament. 

The  treatment  of  reducible  hernia  consists 
in  pushing  back  the  cou tents  of  the  tumor  in¬ 
to  the  abdomen,  and  applying  a  truss  or  elas¬ 
tic  bandage  in  order  to  prevent  the  contents 
from  again  escaping.  The  younger  the  pa¬ 
tient  the  more  chance  there  is  of  the  truss 
acting  as  a  curative  agent,  as  the  natural 
tendency  to  contraction  of  the  channel  through 


HOW  THE  COMMON  HOUSE  FLY  PROPAGATES 
ITS  KIND,  ETC. 

A  IT.,  Oskaloosa,  la.  1,  Where  and  how 
does  the  common  house  fly  propagate  its  kind? 
2.  Is  the  ash-colored  snowbird  a  bird  of  pass¬ 
age,  or  does  it  change  its  color  in  the  Fall  and 
Spring? 

Ans— L  The  eggs'are  about  four-hundredths 
of  an  inch  long,  says  Professnr  C.  V.  Riley,oue- 
fourth  as  wide,  dull  white  in  color,  and  pitted 
with  elongate,  hexagonal  depressions— mne 
whitish  specks  to  the  unaided  eye,  laid  in  little 
agglutinated  piles  in  warm  manure  or  in  de¬ 
composing  vegetation,  especially  that  about 
our  stables  anil  bain-yards.  From  BO  to  100 
are  laid  at  a  time,  and  probably  at  three  or 
four  different  intervals  by  the  same  fly,  though 
on  this  point  we  have  no  exact  data.  Within 
24  hours,  in  Summer,  they  hatch  into  footless 
maggots,  which,  after  rioting  in  filth  till  their 
tender  skins  seem  ready  to  burst  from  reple¬ 
tion,  become  full-fed  in  less  than  a  week  and, 
descending  into  the  earth  or  sheltering  under 
some  old  board,  contract  to  brown,  shining 
objects,  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  technically 
known  as  puparia.  Within  tho  darkness  of 
this  hardened  skin  profound  changes  rapidly 
take  place,  and  the  insect  passes  through  the 
pupa  to  the  perfect  state,  and  finally,  in  about 
five  days,  the  anterior  end  of  the  puparium  is 
pushed  off  and  the  fly  quickly  crawls  out.  At 
first  its  parts  are  pale  and  soft,  and  its  wings 
are  crumpled  aud  useless,  but  these  soon  ex¬ 
pand,  and  suddenly,  without  practice  or 
teaching,  the  new-fledged  fly  wings  its  way  to 
your  table  to  mock  your  displeasure — to  share 
your  repast.  The  length  of  time  required 
from  hatching  to  maturity  varies  with  the 
season  and  temperature,  but  will  not 
exceed  ten  days  in  midsummer,  while  the 
life  of  the  perfect  fly  lasts  about  three  weeks 
at  the  same  season.  As  cold  weather  ap¬ 
proaches  propagation  ceases,  and  the  older 
flies  perish.  A  few  of  the  more  vigorous 
females,  however,  retreat  to  some  nook  or 


e  cranny  where,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  they  sur- 

j-  vive  till  the  ensuing  season — *•  1  nks  ’twixt  the 

y  Summer  gone  by  and  to  come.”  The  insect 

l.  may  also  hibernate  in  the  pupa  state  in  the 

e  ground,  as  ihe  puparia  has  been  found  quite 

is  Into  in  the  Fall.  In  rooms  kept  continuous 

o  1  r  warm,  or  in  some  southern  latitudes 

e  the  fly  remains  active  all  Winter,  and  our 

e  palace  sleepiug  cars  bri  g  them  daily  to  us 

g  from  Florida  during  tho  coldest  months  of  the 

□  year.  2.  In  this  section  the  snow  birds  ap- 

e  pear  from  the  South  early  in  April,  while  the 

!i  ground  is  still  covered  with  snow,  on  their 

way  farther  North  to  breed.  They  return 
i-  South  late  in  the  Autumn. 

WATER  LILIES  IN  A  SMALL  TANK. 

L.  C.,  N.  Y.  City.  Could  I  raise  any  water 
r  lilies  in  my  turtle  tank  which  holds  two  pails 
of  water?  Would  they  grow  in  a  not  very 
heavy  clay  soil  in  the  tank  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  you  can  raise  water  lilies  in 
your  turtle  tank  and  in  the  soil  you  mention, 
r  but  you  cannot  have  large  plants,  nor,  when 
s  the  plants  are  in  full  vigor,  cau  you  keep  their 
3  leaves  from  spreading  out  over  the  top  of  the 

*  tank.  But  if  this  is  not  unsightly  to  you  it 

will  not  iujure  the  lilies.  You  cau  get  nice 
j  little  plants  from  seed  the  first  yo*r,  hut  they 
,  will  not  be  large  enough  to  bloom  till  they  are 
two  or  three  years  old,  according  to  kind  and 
I  circumstances  of  growth.  The  Nymphmas 
!  should  rest  six  months  in  the  year,  and  in  the 
|  ordinary  course  of  things  will  begin  to  grow 
in  April  or  May,  and  blossom  in  June  or  July ; 
or,  if  tropical  ones,  a  month  later.  They  keep 
on  blooming,  under  favorable  conditions,  for 
several  weeks,  and  the  "  roots”  live  on  and 
increase  year  after  year.  Seeds  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe;  roots  are  best 
planted  in  Spring— just  before  they  begin  to 
grow.  But  we  do  not  think  you  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  with  water  Jibe*  ir  you  keep  turtles  in 
the  tank  with  them.  Villarsia  nympbcooides, 
yellow;  Liinnocliaris  Humboldtii,  yellow; 
and  Apouogeton  distachyon.white,  are  smaller 
and  freer  hlooming  plan's  than  Nymphmas,and 
might  give  you  more  satisfaction  in  so  small  a 
tank;  or,  you  may  have  Nympitcas  in  Sum¬ 
mer  ana  ihe  Aponogeton  in  Winter,  as  the 
latter  is  a  Winter  grower  and  has  deliciously 
fragrant  blossoms. 

COMPOSTING  MUCK  WITH  COMMERCIAL  FER¬ 
TILIZES. 

C.  L.,  Newark  N.  J..  Can  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  muriate  of  potash  and  raw  muck  of 
best  quality  be  composted  without  loss  of 
ammonia  ? 

Ans, — There  would  be  no  loss  of  ammonia 
in  such  a  compost,  but  to  be  entirely  safe  a 
literal  addition  of  ground  gypsum  (plaster) 
would  prevent  all  danger  of  it.  If  the  muck 
is  pure  vegetable  matter,  thoroughly  decayed, 
and  can  be  broken  up  small  vrheu  half  dry, 
it  will  soon  become  friable  and  in  a  fine  con¬ 
dition.  We  w  ould  rather  compost  the  muck 
with  fine  air-slaked  lime  and  turn  it  over  once 
a  week  before  it  is  used,  or  use  it  as  it  is  in  the 
heap  and  plow  it  in  and  apply  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  potash  salts  by  themselves. 

In  this  case  the  muck  and  lime  should  be  vreli 
mingled  in  the  heap,  so  that  the  lime  can  have 
its  full  effect  and  after  it  is  plowed  in,  the 
sulphate  and  the  muriate  should  be  spread  as 
a  top  dressing  and  lightly  harrowed  in,  or 
spread  upon  the  harrowed  soil.  This  depends 
somewhat  o.i  the  crop  to  be  sown,  which  you 
do  not  mention. 

SWOLLEN  HOCK  IN  A  COLT. 

W.  J.  Ft. ,  Cedartoivn,  Ga.  The  hind  leg  of 
my  one  year-old  colt  is  Rwollen  all  round  at 
the  hock,  the  hock  joint  also  being  swollen, 
what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans  — The  swelling  probably  arises  from  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  joint.  The  treatment  should 
be  as  follows:  Apply  first,  warm  water  fo¬ 
mentations  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards 
rub  a  mixture  of  one  pint  of  alcohol  and  one 
drachm  of  tincture  of  cantharides  on  the 
swollen  part,  and  a  little  above  and  below  it. 

Do  not  deprive  the  colt  of  exercise  but  keep 
him  loose  in  a  roomy  place  where  he  can  move 
freely.  Do  riot  give  the  animal  any  bran  or 
oats,  but  feed  for  a  while  corn-meal  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  linseed  oil-cake  meal,  or 
even  the  liueeed  meal  alone.  The  colt  may 
possibly  have  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
spavin  ;  if  this  is  the  case  ad  food  that  pro¬ 
vokes  bony  development,  and  bran  is  such  a 
food,  should  be  avoided. 

TO  PREVENT  SHEEP  FROM  GNAWING  THE  BARK 
OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

M.  M.,  Greenfield,  III.  What  will  surely 
prevent  sheep  from  gnawing  the  bark  of  trees 
in  an  orchard? 

Ans. — Any  wash  that  is  soluble,  applied  to 
the  trees,  is  too  apt  to  be  removed  by  rain  or 
to  have  its  effective  qualities  dissolved  out  in 
a  short  time;  and  any  such  application  as 
gas  tar  aud  oils  is  daugerotis  or  positively 
injurious  aud  is  to  be  avoided.  The  safest 
is  thick  lime  wash  flavored  w  ith  carbolic  acid 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  acid  to  40  of 
the  water  used  in  making  the  wash.  This 
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remains  on  the  tree  and  is  not  injurious  to 
either  the  bark  or  the  sheep.  Straw  ropes 
wound  about  the  trees,  have  been  found  useful. 
But  scarcely  anything  will  deter  the  sheep 
when  instinctively  desiring  the  astringent, 
bitter  flavor  of  the  bark  unless  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  something  of  the  bmd  to  gnaw  and 
eat.  it  is  a  good  thing  to  prune  the  trees  and 
leave  some  or  all  of  the  pruningsin  the  orchard 
for  this  purpose.  This  supplies  what  they 
require. 

ROSES  FOR  AUSTIN,  TEXAS. 

G.  I.  IL,  Austin,  Texas.  What  are  the 
four  most  beautiful  climbing  roses? 

Ans. — Only  by  trial  can  you  know  what  are 
the  best  Roses  for  Austin.  All  the  climbing 
Noisette  and  Tea  Roses  thrive  admirably 
tnere.  For  example,  behold  the  rampant  and 
(he  lovely  Cloth  of  Gold  aud  Marechal  Niel 
in  many  of  your  neighbors’  gardens,  as  well 
as  nt,  Bren  ham,  Houston,  Galveston,  and  else¬ 
where  in  your  State.  Lamarque  is  a  maguifi- 
cent  white;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  salmon  and  buff; 
and  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  cherry  red,  some¬ 
what  new. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  V.  L.,  Deckertown,  N.  J.  I  have  500 
peach  trees.  The  cold  weather  this  Spring 
has  killed  all  the  buds;  I  have  not  seen  one 
blossom.  I  do  not  think  the  peach  blossoms 
have  been  killed  ou  this  farm  in  20  years.  1 
live  three  miles  east  of  Peckertowu,  Sussex 
Co.,  N.  J.  IIow  is  the  peach  crop  in  N.  JJ 

Ans. — From  a  very  large  number  of  reports 
received  in  this  city  during  the  last  month 
we  conclude  that  the  N.  J.  peach  crop  will  be 
very  short  th  s  year.  Still  in  many  places 
the  outlook  early  in  the  season  promised  so 
excessively  heavy  a  crop,  that  the  injury  from 
late  frosts  has  served  only  as  a  desirable 
thinning,  so  that  the  crop  will  possibly  be  a 
fair  one.  Peaches  and  cherries  are  reported 
to  have  been  iujured  by  the  frosts  much  more 
severely  than  other  fruits,  yet  on  the  whole 
it  hardly  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
peach  famine.  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
however,  the  peach  crop  is  reported  to  be 
utterly  ruiued;  and  peaches  will  probably  be 
not  over-abundant  this  year. 

N.  V.  H.,  Hannibal,  N.  Y.  1,  What  is  the 
remedy  for  small  black  fly  that  infests  my 
onion  patch  ?  2,  When  should  superphosphate 
be  applied — before  or  after  I  he  fin>t  weeding  ? 

Ans. — 1,  We  do  not  know  what  fly  is  re¬ 
ferred  to.  A  small  fly  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
onion  near  the  ground,  causing  the  onion 
m<ggot.  We  can  only  recommend  dusting 
the  onions  with  fresh  air-slaked  lime,  or 
wood  ashes.  2,  The  phosphates  you  propose 
to  sow  may  keep  the  fly  away.  Much  depends 
upon  the  solubility  of  the  fertilizer  with  re¬ 
gard  to  when  it  shoul  l  be  applied,  if  raw 
bone  flour  is  alone  used,  it  cannot  he  sown  too 
early.  We  should  advise  you  to  sow  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  once  and  scratch  it  in. 

G.  S.  S.,  Middleburg,  Pa.  1,  How  much 
London-purple  should  be  applied  to  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  and  how  should  it  be  applied— wet 
ordry  I  2,  Is  there  any  reason  to  fear  a  panic 
this  year  l 

Ans  — How  much  to  the  acre  would  depend 
upon  the  number  of  the  beetles.  We  never 
dust  a  plant  upon  which  there  are  no  beetles 
or  larvae,  for  the  reason  that  all  jioisons  harm 
the  leaves.  We  mix  our  London-purple  with 
plaster  on  the  floor  of  a  little  used,  old  imple¬ 
ment  room — half  a  barrel  at  a  time — one 
part  of  the  Purple  to  SO  of  plaster;  in  wa¬ 
ter,  a  heaping  tablespoonful  to  two  gallons  of 
water.  2,  We  do  not  see  that  there  is. 

F.  W.  8.,  Baden,  Pa.  Wishing  to  put  a 
roof  on  a  shed,  1  was  told  a  good  one  could  be 
made  by  laying  an  even  surface  of  boards  on 
which  coarse  paper  is  to  be  tucked,  this  in 
turn,  to  l>e  covered  with  the  coal  tar  mixed 
with  resin,  put  on  boiling  hot,  the  whole  to  be 
covered  with  coarse  gravel — is  a  roof  of  this 
sort  durable? 

Ans — Your  information  is  quite  correct. 
Such  roofs  when  the  work  is  well  done  are 
quite  durable.  The  pitch  of  the  roof,  how¬ 
ever,  must  not  be  too  steep,  as  the  sun's  rays 
soften  the  tar  somewhat,  so  that  the  gravel 
aud  tur  would  gradually  run  towards  the 
lower  part  aud  drop  off  if  the  roof  were  steep. 

IF.  IJ.  R.,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  In  a  late  Rurai. 
was  given  the  composition  of  a  wash  to  be 
applied  to  apple  and  quince  trees  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  borer,  would  it  also  destroy 
the  peach  tree  borer,  and  when  should  it  be 
applied  ? 

Ans  —It  will  not  kill  borers.  No  application 
can  do  this  since  they  are  sheltered  by  the 
bark  or  wood, as  the  case  may  be.  Washes  of 
this  kind  are  distasteful  to  the  female  which 
deposits  the  egg  upon  the  bark.  It  should  be 
applied  now,  in  mid  Summer  and  in  mid-Fail, 

J.  L.  C ,  Sherman,  N.  Y.  Is  there  any  pat¬ 
ent  on  divisiou  boards  in  bee-hives,  or  on  the 
adjustable  bee  hive  ? 

Ans.  There  is  no  patent  on  division  boards 
in  common  use.  N.  0.  Mitchell  has  a  patent 
on  certain  iron  pins  or  lugs  he  uses  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  the  division  boards  in  use  in  his 
adjustable  hives.  Neither  tin se  hives  nor  iron 
pins  are  used  by  any  practical  bee  keeper,  al¬ 
though  Mitchell  gulls  some  into  buying  them. 
We  have  seen  some  very  harsh  language  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  in  this  connection. 

M.  G,  P,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  sends  blossoms 
for  name  of  plant,  and  asks  where  the  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  can  be  obtained. 

Ans. — This  is  the  June  or  Service  Berry, 
Shad  Bush — Amelanchier  Canadeusis,  proba¬ 
bly  variety  ulnifolia.  There  is  a  dwarf  sort 
that  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  in  gardens. 
It  fruits  abundantly  and  the  fruit  is  very 
showy.  James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John 
Street  have  the  genuine  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum. 

E.  C.,  Logan's  Ferry,  Pa.  1,  What  is  the 
best  treatment  for  heaves  in  horses?  2,  What 
is  the  best  time  to  sow  Hungarian  Grass?  3, 
Could  it  be  sown  with  Timothy  and  clover? 

Ans. — 1.  A  query  like  this  was  auswered  at 
full  length  as  late  as  April  15  in  thU  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rural,  and  to  this  we  must  refer 
our  inquirer.  3.  About  the  middle  of  May 
for  the  above  locality.  3.  No:  better  seed 
after  the  crop  of  Hungarian  Grass  is  removed. 
Plow,  harrow  and  roll. 

E.  D.  B,,  Mountainville,  N.  Y.,  Can  air- 
slaked  lime  be  applied  to  strawberries  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  white  grub  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  sorrel,  without  injury  to  the  berry  crop  ? 

Ans. — Slaked  lime  may  be  used  without 
injury  to  the  plauts  and  probably  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  grubs.  We  should  not  cate  to 
lime  our  strawberry  land  very  fiercely.  Salt 
has  been  highly  commended.  We  have  tried 
it  without  auy  visible  effect. 

H.  G.  C.  Where  can  I  get  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose  Potato,  which  made  900  bushels  to 
the  acre,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  March  18. 

Ans. — We  believe  they  are  not  yet  for  sale. 
Such  reports  should  not  influence  our  readers 
unduly.  We  should  much  like  to  see  a  yield 
of  900  bushels  to  the  acre  on  a  considera¬ 
ble  acreage, 

C.  L.,  Chatham,  N.  J.,  sends  insect  found 
on  apple  tree  for  name. 

Ans.  The  specimen  was  received  in  bad  c  n- 
dition.  It  appears  to  be  the  Apple  Fly  or 
Drosophila.  This  fly,  it  is  said,  attacks  mostly 
the  earlier  varieties.  The  larvte  enter  the 
apple  where  it  has  been  bored  by  the  apple 
worm,  or  punctured  by  the  curculio. 

H.  H.  McN,,  Mahoning  Co.,  O.,  complains 
of  the  dealings  of  N.  P.  Boyer  &  Co..  Coates- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Ans. — This  is  not  the  first  complaint  we 
have  had  in  reference  to  this  firm’s  way  of 
doing  business. 

T,  P.  L.,  Jeffersontown,  Ky.  Where  can 
I  get  hogs  of  the  stock  called  the  Black  Beauty? 

Ans. — We  suppose  our  friend  refers  to  the 
engraving  of  Black  Beauty,  an  Essex  sow, 
that  appeared  iu  the  Rural,  of  September  3, 
1881.  Sue  was  owned  by  J.  W.  Woodward, 
Lockport,  New  York. 

A.  B  ,  Tryon,  N.  C.,  asks  whether  a  ‘‘peach 
circular”  sent  out  by  L.  P.  Coblentz,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  tells  the  truth. 

AN3. — We  know  nothing  about  Coblentz,  or 
Coblentz’s  circulars.  Why  not  have  s>.  nt  us 
one  of  them? 

"  Subscriber,"  Windom,  Minn.  What  is  the 
best  way  and  time  for  destroying  catnip  and 
burdock  ? 

Ans.— There  is  no  more  effectual  way  than 
by  hoeing  it  up.  The  best  time  for  the  bur¬ 
dock  is  while  it  is  in  bloom. 

W.  J.  P.,  New  Orleans,  La. :  Will  the  com¬ 
mon  red  onion  do  well  within  20  miles  of  this 
city  ? 

Ans. — No.  We  would  advise  the  Giant 
Rocco. 

T.  M.  D.,  Milford,  Del.,  calls  attention  to  a 
typographical  error  in  the  Rural  of  April 
29,  where  occurs  the  remark  that  the  Rural 
corn  must  be  planted  on  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
— that  is,  33  by  83  feet.  Of  course  one-fourth 
was  a  misprint  for  one-fortieth — as  plainly 
shown  by  the  number  of  feet.  Thanks  for 
calling  attention  to  it,  however. 

The  Rural  solicits  criticisms  upon  any  or 
all  of  its  answers  to  questions  and,  also,  addi¬ 
tional  answers  or  comments  from  those  who 
can  speak  from  experience. 


EXCELSIOR 

UWN 


/CROQUET 
MOWER, 

/  811. 

HAND 
MOWERS 

ree  Patterns, 

10  to  2o  inch  cut. 

HORSE 

MOWERS 

25  to  40  inch  cut. 

Obit 

'SIDE-WHEEL 

L  MOWER 

[JIM  Is  Light,  Simple, 
rjmj  and  Durable 

Tt.  Is  flic  best  in  tlie 
murker. 

_  All  our  Mowers  RimrRnfrod. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-List. 
CHA2D0KH  *  C0LDWELI,  J4FG.  CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 


bWflfjJ  SIiASANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other 

<£ 17  Sizes  ltsIOE,  Pimr  YjtwX, 

FEZD  HIU. 

hlrh  ran  he  hi n  by  any  pmver  ami  Is  cheap,  effective  and  durable. 
-’Ll  grind  nny  k  a.l  tif  ••nail  c  >  „  Into  feed  at  the  rite  of  8  to  55 
i.beU  per  lomr.  a- .  or.p-.tr  tuqual  ty  and  »i«j  of  mill  mud.  Send 
r  O.Uloyuu  and  I  rl.at  l  .ut.  Address 

U.  S.  Wind  C.ngine  A  Pomp  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


HORSE 


WIND  MILL. 

Known  and  sold  throughout  the  world 
and  acknowledged  The  Best.  Simple 
Durable.  Strong.  Pew  Joints.  Fric- 
tioiuess  Turn  To-  -- 
ble.  Multiplying  -«a333SS3K 
Ball  Governor.  AU 

sizes  for  Rail  Itoad,  JBB 


una  Farm  gggSTEgSaS 

Purposes  Every  i— — 1 
Mill  Warranted. 

Knterprise  Fend  TVIills 
For  Wind,  Horse,  Steam  or  Water 
Power.  Ubmax  Corn  and  Cotton  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Pumns,  Tanks,  &c.  8end 
for  brown  Catalogue. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  O. 


Lawn  Mower 


T  H'E  /,  i'll  SIZES  I  OK  H.IJYtl  USE 
from  21  to  51  i’ounrht, 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  PERRINS  WIND  MILL 


Comes  the  nearest  perfection 
of  anyWlud  Mill  manufac¬ 
tured.  For 

Beau  tv. 
Strength. 

AND 

Durability 

It  has  no  equal  Perfectly 
self-regulating  Full  Instruc- 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 


It  is  what  every  boy  wants,  and 
what  every  man  ought  to  have. 

Send  8-cent  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  prlue-Ust  to 


n-.jjx -{  tioim  for  erecting  accompa- 

ny  the  Mill  Good,  reliable 
WAtal  Agents  Wanted.  Kor  partic¬ 

ulars  *end  for  c  'cnlars  and  catalogue  "A.” 
PERKIN'S  WIND  MILL  &  AX  CO.,  Mishawaka,  I.nd 


■*  “  505  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Riding  School  Sdth  St.  near  4th  Avenue. 


SIOOO  REWARD 

for  any  machine  hulling  as  much  clover  seed  in  i  dayculhe 


THE 

"Watertow  n 


Ilacliiue 

can 


150 

Bushels 

In 

ONE 
^  DAY. 


the  Lest  in  Use. 

Write  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
logue. 

H.  H.  Babcock 
h  Boss, 

Watertown. 
M.  Y. 


,  vicro*.  <■ 
la&vrMv.u  V-^v 


5ii 

V  ictore 

sold  in  KS1  and  « 
the .demand  could 

not  be  supplied.  _  _ 

Circular  confirming  this  mailed  free.  Send  for  it. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Owner,  t>f  Pucat*  aud  t.be  only  M.nu'irtururs  in  line  world. 


CFMlim  V  I F  r  MIL 

Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9  oon  In 
actual  nee  In  every  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  U.  8.  It  is  a  section  wheel 
has  been  made  by  us  for  ten  years; 
in  all  that  time  not  one  ha*  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking  -  a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  Me 
leave  It  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills 
sent  on  30  day  s'  trial.  Beet  v— wu.  “b.i'-— 

&e„  &c.  '’-♦•lo.-to  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 

&  FEED  MILL  CO..  Batavia,  III. 


;MALLl»nt( 


For  the  Preservation  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  During  the  M)  years  it 
has  proved  Iheiuily practical 
Evaporator  constructed,  and 
otwrated  on  strictly  ptulo- 
sophioal  principles.  It  is  t  ho 
cboaprAt  machine  sold  tor 
qnum  tty  and  quality  produc¬ 
ed,  and  in  tbs  only  ooo  that 
will  done  much  or  more  than 
i»  guaranteed,  It  will  evapor¬ 
ate  i/miAfaflie  amount  ,lf  any 
otlitc  tmiuntnw,  with  one  half 
the  help,  and  no  more  fuel, 
besides  tbo  quality  of  the 
work  is  far  superior,  as  all 
can  liv,m  by  inquiring  of  tint- 
cliuo-  dealers  In  Now  York  or 
Boslitq,  It  Is  practically  fir® 
proof  Send  for  our  ctrou- 
liir*  and  tavesflgate  before 
buying.  Manufactured  by 
8.  F,.  *  J.  M.  SPROUT. 
Muncy.  Lyci'Uiim:  C<>. .  Pn.. 
for  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  Suite1',  and  Can¬ 
ada.  and  by  JOHN  WIL- 

I.IA  .MM  .V  SON .  Kalamazoo 
Michigan,  for  the  Wo»t  and 

Sontk've.t  J.  S,  TWOM- 

Bl.Y,  38  C-JMiniorelal  St.. 
Boston,  Maes.,  Agent  for 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO  •  MORROW  ? 

POOL’S  SIGNAL  SERVICE  BAROMETER 


B2S3T  IN'  TH2  WOBLD  ! 

The  Thermometer  and 
P.aroinoter  are  put  in  a 
nicely  finished  walnut 
frame,  with  sitver-plated 
l  rim  mines. etc.,  making  it 
a  beautiful  ns  well  as  use¬ 
ful  ornament.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  one. 
dchrertd  free,  to  your 
place  in  good  order,  on 
receipt  of  SI,  or  six  for 
¥1.  Aarnt*  are  making 
from  to  820  daily  sell¬ 
ing  thorn.  -<  Mol  u  ill  con. 
rh.ee  you,  Order  at  once. 
Ii  Sells  AT  SIOIIT’ 
.lust  the  thing  to  sell  to 
larmcrs.  merchants,  etc. 

Invaluable  to  everybody; 

V.  8.  Postage  Stomps 
token  it  m  good  order.but 
money  prclcrred.  Agent* 
wit  ii  toil  every  w  he  to 
a  Address  all  orders  to 
0SWK140  THKlt .HO-M KTKIt  WORKS, 
(Largest  ».‘*!;»Ml*hmout  ot  the  k«nil  mi  tho  \vorlu)t 
Oswt'tf  iu  foutHv,  .V\. 

»FW*«  your  hui  ojic-.r'uunty  an<l  Sh»! t  vLoii'y. ami  rrmrD.y 
viontu-ordtf,  0)1  .Wif  YorXor  TtutiXtrsd  Utin .  ot  Out'  risk* 

BEWARE  OK  WORTHLESS  IMITATION!*. 

Noue  ue nui no  without  our  Trmlu  Mark,  uim  Signa¬ 
ture  of  J.  A.  Pool*  *>*i  buck  of  Ifistmittont.  ns  below ; 

w 

Every  instrument  avnrrnttfod  /Vr/erT  aml  Keliabta. 
Sire  ot  Instrument  -  Length  S'-.1  inches,  width  .1’ ,  inches 
If  yon  are  not  satisfied  on  receiving  1'  c  instrument, 
return  it  at  once  and  wo  will  refund  your  money. 

Please  state  where  yon  ea>"  mir  advertisement. 


REATEST  Agricultural 
Invention  of  THE  ACE  1 


VnuaBBOB 

>  VS0PULVER1ZER&C&RT22MM5 

Saves  DO  per  »?Dt.  of  the  labor,  and  double*  the  vnluB 
of  the  Manure,  one  load  spread  to  one- tenth  the  time 
txmentttng  the  Crop  a»  much  as  two  loads  pitched 
out,  by  hand.  ItuliorH'iienblr  u«  tlie  llawrr  mid 
K caper,  spread*  .Muck,  Marl,  Axhes.  Iimo.  Cotton- 
Bend,  etc.,  broadcast  nr  In  drills.  For  illustrated  raia- 
logpie  aud  full  particulars  addrwa  the  manufacturer* 


B'eed  yovtj:  Stools 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVKRY  A  CO.,  Limited 
PaiLADRLTHlA  Fa. 


y—r  «n  m*  5, 


COMMUK1CATION8  RKCKIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
Saturday,  May  27.  1H82. 

II.  J.-W.  J.  W  -B.  W.-J,  P.-J.  S.  B.-G.  n.  F.— 
Mrs.  T.  G.  T„  we  wUl  investigate.— F.  D.  C.— C.  V.  R.— 
W  F.-Mrs.  A. — It.  V.  J.-H.  S.-C.  W.  Dorr;  Potatoes 
roeelved  aud  planted  May  19.— A.  S.  P.-D.  B.  S  —  F. 
8.-K.  U.— F.  F. — G‘  H.  F.-J.  B.— J.  M.  M.-H.  W.  H  — 
A.  B.  A.— J.  M.S.-E.  M.— "On  the  \Vay."-J.  A.-N.  K. 
— C  E.  P.-W.  H.  C.-a  A.  MeC.,  thanks. -G.  R.  D.-S. 

J.  W.-G.  H.  8.-1  Dorchester  Co.  lnd.)Thauk  you.-L. 
W.  R.— VY.  C.  S.— Mrs.  Dr.  S.— Moth  not  received.— J, 
W.  B.— “Patsy  Bolivar,"  Many  thanks.  J.  W.—O.  IV. 
C.,  Thanks.— E,  D.  B.-A.  B.-  C.  L.-G.  H.  S.  -G,  M.  D. 
J.  V.  L,-W.  U.  IL 


#  SWITZERLAND  . 

•••  ENDORSES  ••• 

•  PENNSYLVANIA  • 

Pronouncing  THE  LANCASTER  WATCH 

MANF  O  UY  LANCASTER  WATCH  CO.,  LANCASTER,  PA., 

“THE  BEST  WATCH 
MADE  IN  AMERICA” 


PER  WEEK  can  be  made  In  any  loeullt 
Something  cntitdy  new  for  agents.  $C>ouu 
\\  .  IMdlAHAJI  A  kO..  lo*«i  n,  liana. 


Can  now 
worth  *10 
Ml  Barclay 


SEND  f  OR  CIRCUUAH. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


JUNE  3 


T  H  .HI 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  J ouraal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 
XLBBBT  B.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  Nkw  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  J,  1882. 


The  interruption  in  Dr.  Warder’s  series 
of  articles  has  been  occasioned  by  illness, 
from  which,  we  are  very  glad  to  say,  he 
is  now  well-nigh  recovered.  The  next 
article  will  appear  next  week. 


The  illustrations  presented  this  week 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  we  have  drawn  from  recent  pho¬ 
tographs.  Let  us  have  an  agricultural 
station  and  college  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

- - 

Wk  have  just  been  estimating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  potato  beetles  we  daily  pick  from 
our  experiment  plots.  From  one-fortieth 
of  an  acre,  from  the  morning  crop,  wTe 
gathered  205;  from  the  afternoon  picking 
300,  making  in  one  day  571,  or  at  the  rate 
of  2  2?  840  per  acre  daily. 


It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  such  things; 
but  it  is  our  belief  that  we  have  never  had 
so  many  potato  beetles  so  early,  and  that 
they  have  never  been  so  destructive  as 
now.  There  is  no  use  of  applying  poisons 
to  shoots  that  are  just  appearing  above 
ground.  We  often  tind  from  two  to  a 
dozen  beetles  just  covered  by  the  soil 
about  steins,  just  pushing  through.  And 
the  beetles  have  not  yet  begun  to  deposit 
their  eggs ! 

- - 

John  Bennet  Lawes,  F.  R,  S.,  F.  C. 
8.,,  L  L.  D.,  the  Rtiral’s  distinguished 
English  writer  and  the  recognized  first 
agricultural  chemist  and  experimenter 
in  the  w  orld,  has  been  created  a  baronet. 
We  are  glad  of  this,  certainly,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government,  of  his  valued  ser¬ 
vices— but  the  title  is  insignificant  enough 
were  it  to  be  viewed  in  any  wuse  as  a 
measure  of  the  great  work  of  his  life. 

- - 

Now,  in  this  latitude,  look  out  for  the 
currant  worm.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  hellebore  extended  with  plaster  or 
coal  ashes  put  through  first  an  ash  and 
then  a  flower  sieve.  Preserve  this  per¬ 
fectly  dry  and  throw  a  handful  up  into 
each  bush  early  in  the  morning.  For  the 
cabbage  worm,  before  the  plants  begin  to 
head,  this  is  au  excellent  and  safe  appli¬ 
cation.  For  the  striped  huge  which 
attack  melon  and  cucumber  leaves  the 
ashes  may  be  used  alone —  or  in  place  of 
them  fine  plaster,  dry  or  slaked  lime,  char¬ 
coal  dust,  soot  or  tine  road  dust. 

- - 

The  South  American  guano  and  nitrate 
trade,  which  the  Chili  Peruvian  war  and 
the  late  Shipherd  investigation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  have  brought  prominently  before 
the  public,  is  of  considerable  account  t.o 
American  agriculture.  The  American  de¬ 
mand  for  guano  is  supplied  through  an 
English  firm,  and  since  last  December  over 
14,000  tons  have  been  imported,  of  which 
it  is  estimated  that  not  over  6,000  tons 
have  gone  into  consumption.  Of  this  the 
South  has  taken  the  greater  part.  The 
prices  have,  hardly  been  affected  at  all  by 
the  Chili- Peruvian  troubles,  and  range 
from  $35  to  $05  per  ton,  according  to 
quality.  Of  the  Tarapaca  nitrates- up  ward  a 
of  50,000  tons  are  imported  yearly,  cost¬ 
ing  from  two-and-a-half  to  three  cents 
per  pound. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF  POTATOES. 


The  outcome  of  the  business  of  import¬ 
ing  potatoes  from  Europe  seems  to  be  far 
from  encouraging;  in  fact,  it  must  be 
actually  depressing.  The  shippers,  the 
storers  of  the  tubers,  the  consignees,  and 
unfortunate  neighbors  of  the  latter  are  all 
disappointed  and  some  are  in  trouble. 
The  trouble  lias  grown  out  of  the  simple 
fact  that  the  imported  potatoes  are  not 
received  with  favor,  and  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  them  have  remained 
on  the  docks  of  New  York  harbor  rotting 
and  tilling  the  atmosphere  with  the  intol¬ 
erable  stench  of  their  decay.  So  large  a 
quantity  of  them  has  met  with  this  end 
that  the  attention  of  the  police  has  been 
turned  to  the  nuisance  and  the  rotting 
potatoes  have  been  put  on  returning  ships, 
carried  out.  to  sea  and  consigned  to  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  not  likely  that 


the  experiment  will  be  repeated.  Last 
year’s  crop  of  potatoes  in  Scotland  was 
enormous  and  wholly  unprecedented  and 
the  price  was  very  low  in  consequence, 
but  the  business  of  exporting  them  hither 
has  been  a  losing  one,  and  we  may  never 
see  it  repeated.  One  who  has  been  used 
to  the  American  Early  Rose  or  Peachblow 
will  never  hanker  after  Scotch  Champions, 
with  their  ungainly  appearance  and  their 
flat,  insipid  flavor,  or  rather  want  of  flavor. 


ANOTHER  POSSIBLE  ADVANTAGE 
FROM  COTTON-GROWING. 


For  some  years  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson 
has  suggested  at  first,  and  then  insisted, 
that  the  lint  is  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  the  cotton  plant,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  has  presented  facts  in  support  of 
this  opinion.  Hitherto,  the  cotton  stems 
have  not  only  been  considered  worthless, 
but  as  adding  to  the  expense  of  production 
by  the  cost  of  disposing  of  them.  For 
each  bale  of  lint  there  are  1,500  pounds 
of  stems,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  now  states 
that  recent  analyses  prove  that  these  con¬ 
tain  more  phosphate  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  potash  tlu«n  the  seed.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  suggests  that  the  stem*  be  ground 
and  mixed  with  cotton-seed  meal  or  other 
suitable  forage,  and  used  as  stock  feed. 
The  mixture  of  ground  stems  would  cor¬ 
rect,  it  is  thought,  the  over-richness  of 
the  cotton-seed  meal  in  large  quantities  as 
fodder.  It  is  said  that  if  ground  stalks 
were  mixed  with  corn  ensilage,  the  com¬ 
pound  would  furnish  all  the  elements  for 
the  production  of  milk,  niBut  and  boue, 
so  that  the  feeding  of  grain  might  be 
entirely  dispensed  with.  To  test  his  theory 
practically,  Mr.  Atkinson  consulted  Major 
Jones,  of  Georgia,  a  progressive  farmer  and 
stock  raiser,  and  he  has  corroborated  Mr. 
Atkinson  in  his  claims.  Should  ibis  new 
use  for  cotton  prove  practicable,  we  fully 
agree  with  Bradstreet  that  it  will  not 
only  open  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  another  important  industry  in  the  South, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  cotton- 
growers,  hut  it  will  also  promote  and 
cheapen  the  raising  of  stock  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  South,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
sequent  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
grain. 


AN  ANTI-EXTORTION  BILL. 


The  bill  introduced  some  weeks  ago 
into  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  by  Mr. 
Caswell,  of  the  Committee  on  Patents,  for 
the  protection  of  innocent  purchasers  of 
patented  articles,  has  just  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  155  to  48.  As  epitomized  in  a  late 
Rural,  the  bill  provides:  “That  no  action 
for  damages  or  proceeding  in  equity  shall 
be  sustained,  nor  shall  the  parly  he  held 
liable  under  sections  4,019  or  4,021  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  use  of  any  patented  article  or  de¬ 
vice,  when  it  shall  appear  on  trial  that 
the  defendant  in  such  action  or  proceeding 
purchased  said  article  for  valuable  con¬ 
sideration,  in  the  open  market.” 

An  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  similar 
bill  in  the  last  Congress;  out  although 
the  country  desired  it,  the  influence  of  a 
strong  patentees’  lobby  and  of  organized 
capital  triumphed  over  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  Since  then  public  opiuiou  has 
become  louder  and  more  emphatic  in  its 
demands  for  relief  from  the  hardships 
inflicted  on  the  people  at  large,  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  farming  community,  by  frau¬ 
dulent  practices  under  the  present  patent 
laws,  and  it  has  become  evident  to  Con¬ 
gress  that,  as  Mr.  Cassell  asserted  in  de¬ 
fending  the  measure,  unless  some  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  is  secured,  a  popular 
uprising  will  overthrow  the  whole  system 
of  patent  laws.  In  view  of  the  vast 
benefits  conferred  on  the  country  by  the 
inventive  ingenuity  of  its  citizens,  such 
an  outcome  is  to  be  deprecated,  not  only 
by  our  patentees  and  inventors  and  the 
capitalists  who  secure  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  profits  from  nearly  every  valuable 
patent,  but  also  by  the  community  at 
large,  for  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  truth  in  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Reed,  of 
Maine,  iu  opposing  the  bill,  that  we  owe 
the  cheapness  of  everything  that  enters 
into  the  production  of  our  daily  bread,  of 
everything  we  wear,  of  everything  we  use, 
to  the  inventive  power. 

But  while  quite  ready  to  reward  the 
inventive  talent  of  a  few,  we  are  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  the  persecution 
of  farmers  and  others  in  the  West  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  East,  by  combi¬ 
nations  who  demand  “royalties”  for 
the  use  of  articles  bought  by  innocent 
parties  in  “the  open  market,”  either  in 
towns  or  from  traveling  salesmen.  As 
stated  by  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  in 
course  of  the  debate,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  latter  act  in  collusion  1 


with  the  owners  of  patents.  The  salesmen 
go  ahead  through  the  country  selling 
patented  devices,  and  arc  followed  by  the 
patent  owners  or  their  agents,  who  give 
tht  innocent  purchasers  the  choice  of  pay¬ 
ing  from  $10  to  $25  “royalty,”  or  being 
summoned  to  a  United  States  Court,  per¬ 
haps  200  miles  away,  to  appear,  at  groat 
expense,  in  a  suit  for  infringement, brought 
frequently  as  a  “  bluff,”  to  extort  money 
dishonestly,  without  any  intention  what¬ 
ever  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  that  the 
case  should  cornu  to  trial.  The  opponents 
of  the  bill  rely  on  the  Senate  to  defeat  the 
measure,  and,  iu  default  of  its  doing  so, 
they  declare  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  certainly  pronounce  it  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  on  the  ground  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  that  the  inventor  shall 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  his  discoveries. 

A  measure  of  this  kind  is  absolutely 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  public  ; 
the  United  States  Senate  cannot  afford, 
any  more  than  the  House,  to  antagonize 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  people  it 
represents;  if  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  so  certain  to  be  against  the  le¬ 
gality  of  the  measure,  why  all  this  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  law 
to  prevent  it  from  coming  before  that 
tribunal  for  settlement  ? 

♦  »» 

THE  WEATHhiR  AND  THE  CROPS. 

That  “  a  mild  Winter  is  the  precursor 
of  a  tine,  warm  Summer”  is  a  prognostic 
widely  entertained  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  on  this  basis  British  weather 
prophets  are  prognosticating  a  tine  agri¬ 
cultural  season  this  year  for  the  “Nice, 
little,  tight,  little  Island”  and  her  Em¬ 
erald  Sister.  Meteorological  records  show 
that  the  Winter  of  1881-2  in  the  British 
Isles  has  been  equaled  in  mildness  only 
eighteen  times  and  surpassed  only  twice 
since  1704.  From  November  last  to 
March  the  temperature  in  the  United 
Kingdom  averaged  nowhere  less  than  tw  o 
degreeB  above  the  normal  temperature  for 
those  five  months,  and  in  some  places  it 
ranged  from  two  to  even  four  degrees 
higher.  From  thermal  data  it  is  found 
that  nineteen  of  the  twenty  Winters  with 
a  mean  of  unusually  high  temperature 
were  immediately  followed  by  Summers 
warmer  than  usual,  which  were  very 
favorable  to  agriculture.  The  Summer  of 
1790,  though  preceded  by  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  mild  Winters,  was,  we  are  told, 
an  exception  to  the  rule  iu  such  cases, 
and  it  yet.  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Summer  of  1882  will  he  another  exception. 
According  to  the  latest  cablegram,  vegeta¬ 
tion  had  made  little  progress  during  the 
week  ending  May  22,  and  the  Spring  crops 
w'autcd  rain.  Previous  cablegrams,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  promise  that  the  coming  Sum¬ 
mer  would  be  like  those  that  preceded  it 
under  similar  antecedent  conditions.  July, 
however,  is  the  critical  mouth  for  British 
crops.  Then  if  the  Bummer  in  the  far 
north  is  unusually  cold,  chilly  northern 
currents,  producing  excessive  rain,  mist 
and  fog,  arrest  the  ripening  of  grain. 

Across  the  Channel,  in  France,  a  severe 
drought  hurtful  to  agriculture,  is  pre¬ 
dicted.  There  last  Winter  was  very  dry, 
and  consequently,  the  streams,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  north,  are  now  very  low,  so 
that  the  municipalities  of  some  cities — 
that  of  Paris  among  them — have  already 
taken  measures  to  meet  a  possible  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  supply  of  water.  It  is 
upon  this  failure  of  Winter  rains  that 
meteorologists  base  their  predictions  of  a 
droughty  Summer.  The  occasional  Summer 
rainfalls  do  not  aid  the  rivers  much  and 
are  wholly  lusullicient  for  the  needs  of 
agriculture.  It  is  the  Wiuter  rains  that 
fill  the  springs  and  mainly  supply  the 
water-courses.  But  to  this  probable  cause 
of  approaching  drought  M.  Blavier,  in  a 
uote  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  adds 
another  due  to  what  he  looks  upon  ub  a 
connection  between  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  a  supposed  deflection  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  from  its  usual  course.  After 
enumerating  several  cogent  reasons  for 
his  opinion  as  to  the  northern  deflection 
of  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  he  concludes 
that  during  the  Summer  seasons  France 
will  be  visited  by  cool,  dry  winds  from 
the  northeast,  instead  of  warm, moist  winds 
from  the  southwest  until  the  Stream  shall 
have  returned  to  its  normal  course. 
Hitherto  the  crops  of  France  and  Spain 
arc  reported  to  have  progressed  favorably. 
In  Germany  and  Hungary,  although  the 
weather  has  not  been  so  mild  as  along  the 
coast,  the  crop3  arc  giving  promise  of  a 
lino  yield.  No  definite  information  with 
regard  to  Russian  crops  is  yet  at  hand, 
although  reports  say  the  outlook  is  better 
than  that  of  last  year. 

Here,  in  spite  of  the  unusual  mildness 
of  last  Winter,  Spring  is  backward  over 
nearly  the  whole  North,  and  frosts  have 
fallen  every  week  in  nearly  all  the  Western 
and  Northwestern  States,  while  the  rain¬ 


fall  has  been  ample  if  not  excessive  over 
the  whole  country.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  greatly  damaged  in  most  places, 
and  CDtirely  ruined  in  a  few,  but  hitherto 
grain  lias  not  suffered  materially,  though 
a  good  deal  of  corn  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
planted  and  Spring  wheat  will  be  back¬ 
ward  in  any  event.  At  all  the  chief 
markets  everybody  is  waiting  to  learn  how 
the  crops  are  likely  to  turn  out.  All  cal¬ 
culations  and  speculations  are  based  on 
the  outlook  for  the  next  harvest.  If  that 
is  abundant  there  will  be  another  era  of 
heavy  trading  and  lively  speculation,  with 
a  continuance  of  “good  times.”  Should 
the  harvest  be  short  or  inferior  it  seems 
the  universal  opinion  that  u  period  of 
great  depression  will  follow  all  over  the 
country.  The  state  of  the  weather  during 
the  next  couple  of  weeks  will  go  far 
towards  deciding  the  question  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  national  prosperity. 

4  »  » - - 

BREVITIES. 


“  The  County  of  Cook  Mutual  Homestead 
Company,’,  of  Illinois,  with  D.  R.  Brewer, 
President,  and  Charles  T.  Drake,  Secretary, 
is  one  of  those  bogus  concerns  organized  to 
swindle  farmers  and  others  when  they  can. 
A  great  many  $1,000  bonds  of  the  scheme  have 
been  disponed  of,  especially  it  is  said,  here  at 
the  East,  and  those  who  hold  them  will  be  out 
the  amount  of  the  cost. 

In  spite  of  favorable  reports  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  cattle  on  the  great  Western  and  South¬ 
eastern  ranges,  the  price  of  meat  everywhere 
still  continues  high.  To  the  causes  already 
mentioned  in  the  Rural  for  this  state  of 
things,  we  may  add  the  unusual  prosperity  of 
all  claases,  which  enables  them  to  use  meat 
much  more  liberally  than  is  usually  the  case. 
We  still  think,  however,  that  there  will  soon 
be  a  fall  in  prices,  beginning  probably  early 
in  June,  as  the  Western  and  Texan  cattle 
come  freely  into  market.  It  would  therefore 
be  well  for  our  friends  who  have  stock  to  sell, 
to  anticipate  this  decline  by  marketing  the 
animals  as  early  as  convenient. 

Some  of  our  Agricultural  Colleges  might 
learn  a  useful  lesson  from  a  practice  in  vogue 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst.  Prom  the  college  nursery  this  Spring 
there  have  been  sold  12,000  peach,  2,000  apple, 
and  500  pear  trees,  besides  2,000  other  fruits 
and  ornumental  shrubs,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  largely  increasing  the  stock.  Sales 
from  the  greenhouse  have  just  begun.  The 
method  of  raising  these  plants  is  a  part  of  P  e 
regular  instruction  given  by  the  college  ;  by 
producing  them  in  largo  quantities  they  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  profit  to  the  institution 
which  is  not  over-burthened  with  money, 
while  the  students  in  packing  and  handling 
them  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  ihe 
nursery  business. 

Talk  about  the  high  price  of  wheat  during 
the  past  season  in  this  country!  Why,  it  was 
dirt-cheap  iu  comparison  with  the  prices  ruling 
now  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  Secretary  of  State 
has  just  cabled  to  the  Consul-General  of  Spain 
atthis  port  that  the  price  of  wheatut  present  iu 
Andalusia,  ls$3.50l'£'f4.00;  in  Castile,  Estrama- 
dura  and  Aragon,  from  $3  to  $3  50;  in  A  licante 
and  Murcia,  from  1-2.75  to  $3  per  “fanega.” 
Now,  as  the  “  fanega”  is  one  and  six-tenths  of 
a  bushel,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  above  prov¬ 
inces  must  range  from  $2  50  per  bushel  in  An¬ 
dalusia,  to  $1.72  per  bushel  in  parts  of  Alicante 
and  Murcia.  The  inrush  of  wheat  from  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  as  well  as  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  ought  soon  to  reduce  these  prices 
very  materially,  but  owing  to  the  very 
wretched  and  insufficient  transportation  facil 
ities  in  Spain,  the  price  of  foreign  cereals  must 
always  bo  high  in  parts  of  the  country  distant 
from  sea-ports  and  the  few  railroads. 

Captain  Payne,  of  Oklahoma  notoriety, 
is  a  nuisance  that  ought  to  be  suppressed,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  his  vain  ef¬ 
forts  to  seize  upon  what  is  not  his,  give  to  the 
telegraph  and  the  press  so  many  opportni 
of  spreading  abroad  falsehoods  of  the  most 
conflicting  sort-.  For  instance:  last  Monday 
the  news  was  llasbod  from  Parsons,  Kansas, 
that  at  the  head  of  1,500  settlors  he  bad  squat¬ 
ted  on  the  coveted  Territory.  Next  day  came 
the  report  that  a  company  of  cavalry  and  a 
detachment  of  Indian  scouts,  after  having 
thoroughly  scouted  Oklahoma  at  intervals  of 
ten  days  for  the  last  throe  months,  had 
found  only  ri  little  party  of  six  whom  they 
had  arrested.  Again,  u  telegram  of  the  20th 
from  Chicago,  savs  that  General  Sheridan 
announces  that  Payne  and  twenty-nine  other 
colonists  while  attempting  to  invade  the  In 
diau  Territory,  had  been  ur rested  by  the 
troops,  taken  to  Fort  Reno,  and  sent  back  to 
Kausas.  The  authorities  there  are  wild  to  find 
him  and  his  followers  so  'many  “  white  ele¬ 
phants”  on  their  hands. 

Reports  of  numerous  petty  depredations 
and  occasional  gross  outrages  from  all  parts 
of  the  North,  from  Massachusetts  to  Iowa,  tell 
us  onoe  more  that  that  intolerable  nuisance 
the  “tramp”  is  aguiu  multitudinously 
“on  the  road.”  The  Jaws  that  have  boon 
passed  against  this  social  post  iu  some  of  the 
States  appear  to  lie  enforced  with  little  vigor, 
and  herds  of  the  lazy,  shiftless,  ill  thy,  rugged, 
conscienceless  rascals  are  again  an  annoyance 
arid  danger  on  the  highways,  a  terror  to 
isolated  homesteads  and  a  plague  everywhere. 
The  feliowo  are  mostly  Irish,  English,  German 
and  French,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  native 
rascality  among  them.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  (though  there  may  be  several  infernal 
ones)  why  this  nuisance  should  uot  at  length 
be  abated  with  a  vigorous  hand.  Every  State 
which  has  anti-tramp  laws  should  enforce 
them  without  pity ;  and  iu  States  in  which  no 
such  laws  exist,  they  should  bo  at  once  enacted. 
In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  the  fellows 
generally  travel  in  couples,  but  “out  West” 
they  often  go  in  gangs  of  from  50  to  200,  spread¬ 
ing  alarm  before  and  carrying  terror  along 
with  them.  Just  now  Iowa  appeal’s  to  be  the 
paradise  to  w  hich  moat  of  them  are  hastening. 
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OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


JAMES  VICK. 


Too  late  by  one  day  for  OUT  last  issue  did 
we  receive  from  Rochester  the  excellent  por¬ 
trait  of  the  good  James  Vick,  an  outliue  ac¬ 
count  of  whose  life  and  lamented  death  ap¬ 
peared  in  last  week's  Rural  New-Yorker. 
It  seems  but  a  few  months  ugo,  though  iu  re¬ 
ality  over  a  year,  that  Mr.  Vick  with  one  of 
his  sons,  called  at  our  office  the  day  of  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Europe.  lie  seemed  full  of  life, 
of  energy,  of  plans  for  the  future.  It  seems 
hard  that  just  in  the  very  flush  of  bis  success 
and  popularity,  he  should  have  been  called 
away  to  another  land,  though  there  we  may 
hope  flowers  bloom  perpetually.  The  busi¬ 
ness  which  he  founded  and  developed  so  large¬ 
ly,  will,  we  learn,  be  carried  on  with  their 
father’s  energy  and  spirit  by  his  four  sons. 


(Tl)f  Ijcrltsman. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


Mr  Henry  Bergh  is  a  worthy  man  and  is 
engaged  in  a  worthy  and  creditable  work; 
but  he  sometimes  makes  a  hobby  of  it.  In 
some  recent  remarks  upon  the  cruelties 
practiced  upon  cattle  in  their  transportation 
to  market  he  displays  some  unusual  peculiari¬ 
ties,  even  for  him.  For  when  he  states  that 
cattle  are  driven  to  the  slaughter-houses  from 
the  cars,  burning  with  fever,  lame  and  covered 
with  deep-sunken  ulcers,  and  that  the  fetid 
meat  is  the  next  day  eaten  by  unsuspecting 
consumers,”  he, to  put  it  very  mildly, overstates 
his  case.  An  ulcer  requires  considerable  time  to 
become  deep  sunken ;  and  could  not  possibly  be 
produced  or  developed  during  a  few  days’  pass¬ 
age  in  the  cattle  cars.  And  if  any  person  cau 
consume  fetid  meat  unknowingly  he  must 
have  previously  taken  a  course  of  unusually 
fragrant  Limburger,  or  be  a  very  peculiar 
person  as  to  taste.  But  if  Mr.  Bergh’s  state¬ 
ment  is  true,  ho  reflects  upon  the  shippers  who 
send  such  diseased  cattle  to  market  and  not 
upon  the  methods  of  transportation. 

A  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Short¬ 
horn  Herd  Book  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
reached.  Mr.  L.  R.  Allen  has  been  the  editor 
of  the  American  Herd  Book  for  many  years, 
nigh  to  40  I  believe,  and  his  perseverance, 
energy,  labor,  care  and  honesty  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  record  have  been  of  vast  service 
to  the  stock  interests.  While  to  some  extent 
his  services  have  been  recompensed  by  fees 
and  sales  of  the  book,  it  is  equally  true  that  he 
has  acquired  a  vested  interest  or  good-will  in 
the  business,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  this  fact 
should  be  liberally  entertained  by  the  Short¬ 
horn  Association.  The  committee,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  have  arranged  satisfactory  terms  with 
Mr.  Allen,  and  the  transfer  of  the  record  is 
supposed  to  bo  iu  course  of  accomplishment. 
It  has  been  a  matter  for  compromise  all  along; 
the  issue  was  always  inevitable;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  the  invaluable  services 
of  the  long-time  editor  of  the  record  are  not 
to  be  ignored. 

TheNow  York  Live  Stock  Express  Co.  pro¬ 
pose  to  solve  the  problem  of  safe  and  humane 
— and  also  profitable — transportation  of  cattle. 
A  train  of  ten  cars  provided  with  separate 
stalls  for  10  head,  the  stalls  being  provided 
with  springs  to  prevent  serious  jarring,  and 
with  water  and  feed  troughs,  recently  carried 
100  cattle  from  Chicago  to  Boston  in  three- 
and-one-balf  days.  The  shrinkage  per  head 
was  only  21%  lbs.  average,  which  is  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  ordinary  loss  and  compensates 
for  the  higher  cost  of  carriage.  The  cattle 
were  fed  and  watered  three  times  on  the  trip- 


CHANNEL  ISLAND  CATTLE  AUCTION. 

A  joint  sale  of  Channel  Island  cattle  from 
the  herds  of  Messrs.  Hoe  and  Mead,  took  place 
at  the  American  Institute  Building  on  the  23d 
and  24th  of  last  month.  The  animals  sold  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sale  were  not  in  as  high 
condition  as  those  disposed  of  at  the  same  place 
a  short  time  ago,  and  the  bidding  was  not  very 
spirited.  ThB  bulls  of  both  the  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  breeds  went  for  butchers’  prices, 
with  the  exception,  ]>erlmps,  of  Berlin’s  Cham¬ 
pion,  7,050,  a  Jersey  bull  calf,  which  brought 
$260.  Waccabuc,  2,001,  a  five  year-old  bull, 
brought  $  100;  Giant  Grim,  7,040,  bull  calf, $00; 
and  so  on  down  to  the  two-year  old  bull  Yellow 
Plush,  0,600,  w  hich  sold  for  $35 — the  average 
price  for  the  IS  bulls  and  bull  calves  sold  being 
$0(1.  Among  the  Jersey  cows  and  heifers  the 
highest  prices  were  $2,000  for  Fanny  2d,  6,072, 
eight  years  old;  $1,500  for  Salammbo,  8,777,  a 
four-year-old,  and  $1,100  for  Nausicaa,  11,843, 
another  four- year-old.  The  total  for  the  first 
day’s  sale  of  Jersey  cows  and  heifers  was 
$17,075 — an  average  of  $300.70.  But  three 


Guernsey  cows  and  three  bulls  were  sold — the 
three  cows  bringing  an  average  of  $293.33,  and 
the  three  bulls  an  average  of  $30, 

The  second  day’s  sale  consisted  wholly  of 
registered  J eraey  bulls.  The  attendance  was 
fair,  but  the  bids  were  at  low  figures.  The 
highest  prices  named  wero  $1,775  for  Sultan 
Carlo  7,108,  dropped  Aug.  11, 1881,  and  $1,500 
for  Lord  of  Mountainside  7,111,  dropped  Oct., 
4,  1881.  The  third  highest  price  was  $470  for 
Florinde’s  Duke  II  7.027,  and  from  this  the 
bids  lowered  to  $20.  The  total  sales  for  the 
50  head  was  $0,985— an  average  of  $139,70. 


The  second  annual  sale  of  blooded  stock  from 
the  Simpson  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  was  held  at 
the  Simpson  homestead  at  West  Farms,  N.  Y., 
on  the  21th  ult.  The  total  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  sold  was  25  head,  which  aggregated 
$15,390,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over  $615. 
AJphea  Queen,  13,732,  about  ten  months  old, 
brought  the  highest  price,  viz.,  $2,300;  Island 


corn  acreage.  Grasses  this  season  are  abun¬ 
dant  and  remarkably  fine.  The  open  Winter 
has  been  very  favorable  for  gracing,  and  stock 
is  looking  well,  both  cattle  and  sheep,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  high  price  of  com  pre¬ 
cluded  its  being  fed  except  in  special  instances. 

The  long  train  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  and  Gulf  Road,  as  it  left  its  northern 
terminus,  was  well  filled  with  travelers — tour¬ 
ists  and  home  seekers.  We  noted  the  rapid 
changes  and  developments  in  vegetation  as 
we  whirled  further  south.  It  was  a  typical 
Kansas  Spring  day  with  cloud  and  sunshine 
beautifully  intermingled.  At  one  moment  we 
would  drive  through  the  pattering  storm 
whose  pearly  drops  made  music  on  the  window- 
pane,  and  the  next,  spring  forth  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  viewing  the  leafy  trees,  the  flower- 
decked  borders  of  the  track  and  the  waving 
Winter  wheat,  as  beauteous  a  picture  of  pros¬ 
perity  as  ever  painter  brought  forth  upon  the 
canvas  or  poet  in  his  inspired  verse.  We  rode 


James  Vick.— Fig.  176. 


Countess,  15,264,  brought  $2,000;  Island  Flow- 
er,  15,265,  brought  $1,550,  and  Island  Pet, 
15,263,  sold  for  $1,125.  Twelve  head  of  bulls 
were  sold,  bringing  a  total  of  $5,325 — an  aver- 
age  of  about  $44  4.  The  best  prices  were  for 
Zalmu’ts  Mercury,  0,988,  $1,650,  and  Bounce, 
6,331,  $1,000.  The  37  lots  sold,  it  will  be  seen, 
brought  a  total  of  $20,715,  or  an  average  of 
$500. 


Cokin’  Tuuo’  this  Rye.— Fio.  177. 
(Catalogue  of  Water  Color  Soelety.) 


XWlOMS. 


A  PROMISING  SPRING. 

Reflex  of  our  Observations  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  Kansas  and  Southwestern  Missouri. 

MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  8WEETLAND. 

f 8 peelal  Correspondents  or  the  Rural  },ew-  Yorker. J 
The  characteristics  of  the  country  contig¬ 
uous  to  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf 
Railroad,  over  which  we  have  just  completed 
a  trip,  hare  been  perhaps  as  much  written  of 
os  uny  portion  of  the  State.  The  outlook  for 
this  Summer's  crop  is  at  present  exceedingly 
promising.  The  rainfall  bos  been  abundant 
and  at  propitious  intervals,  a  very  important 
feature  for  Kansas,  The  stand  of  Winter 
wheut  is  very  good  and  the  only  dauger  to  be 
feared  as  likely  to  prevent  a  maguiflcent  crop 
this  season,  is  the  Chinch-bug  which  fright¬ 
ened  a  good  many  farmers  last  year.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  the  post  will  do 
very  Little  damage,  especially  if  the  rains  con¬ 
tinue  but  a  short  time  longer.  The  acreage 
in  wheat  will  be  le68  than  last  year,  but  the 
growing  interest  in  stock  will  augment  the 


through  the  counties  of  Johnson,  Miami, 
Lima,  Bourbon,  Crawford  and  Cherokee  in 
Kansas,  making  our  first  stop  at  Baxter 
Springs  located  within  two  miles  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  where  we  spent  a  very  pleasant 
day. 

A  great  many  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are 
making  excellent  use  of  the  advantages  afford¬ 
ed  them  by  the  unlimited  extent  of  grazing 
land  in  the  Indian  Nation,  and  riding  along 
upon  the  8tate  line  road  we  noted  hards  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  numbering  far  into 
the  thousands.  The  Springs  are  becoming 
noted  as  a  place  of  resort,  and  some  little 
effort  is  being  made  to  beautify  the  grounds 
and  render  the  bathing  accessories  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  visitors.  The  natural 
roads  around  Baxter  oannot  be  excelled.  The 
orchards  in  Cherokee  Co.,  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
entire  territory  tributary  to  this  road,  are 
numerous,  look  thrifty,  and  promise  good  crops 
this  season,  as  the  buds  have  not  been  affected 
by  the  late  frosts.  The  growth  of  small  fruits 
is  very  extensive,  and  the  crop  will  be  abund¬ 
ant.  In  the  culture  ef  corn  and  W  inter  wheat, 
for  which  Kansas  has  become  especially  fa¬ 
mous,  the  record  for  the  counties  mentioned  is 
up  to  and  even  above  the  average.  The  total 
wheat  area  for  1879  was  82  332  acres;  yield, 
1,254,000  bushels;  1880,  acreage,  127,538;  yield, 
2,215,030 bushels;  1881,  acreage,  157,778;  yield, 
l,o36,607  bushels.  The  total  corn  acreage  for 
the  same  counties  in  1379  was  428,061 ;  yield, 
16,436,405  bushels  ;  1880,  acreage,  432,169; 
yield,  17,286,760  bushels;  1881,  acreage,  447,- 
774;  yield,  8,358,433. 

Although  wheat  and  corn  have  been,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be,  the  groat  and 
main  staple  of  the  State,  there  are  other  pro¬ 
ducts  and  industries  which  are  being  rapidly 
and  profitably  developed,  notably  sugar-cane; 
the  value  of  the  sorghum  sirup  from  this  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  State  last  year  was  over  $3,000,1X10 
Other  profitable  and  growing  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  glucose  from  corn:  the 
culture  of  castor- beaus,  flax,  broom-corn,  bar- 
ley,  rye  and  vegetables;  and  also  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  interest  of  silk  culture.  Land  in 
tins  region  has  not  yet  advanced  to  fancy 
prices,  although  improved  farms  range  from 
$10  to  $25  per  acre,  and  sometimes  even  higher. 
Railroad  lands  can  be  purchased  upon  the 
usual  long  time  and  easy  terms,  or  if  for  cash 
at  a  liberal  discount.  Goal  is  found  in  almost 


every  locality  at  a  depth  varying  from  three 
to  sixty  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  first  branch  of  the  railroad,  after  leav¬ 
ing  Kansas  City,  diverges  a  few  miles  below 
Pleasunton  to  the  east,  penetrating  through 
Rich  Hill  to  Carbon  Center,  Mo, 

Rich  Hill,  a  city  now  of  over  4,000  popula¬ 
tion  with  handsome  brick  stores,  fine  bank 
buildings  and  a  $15,000  hotel,  is  in  the  center 
of  the  fluest  coal  district  in  this  region,  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  600  or  600  acres.  Less  than  two 
years  ago  this  city  was  platted ;  now  it  has 
two  railroads,  with  two  more  being  rapidly 
built,  a  zinc  smelting  works  to  cost  $50,000;  a 
fine  roller  flouring  mill,  and  an  unequnled 
opportunity  for  the  influx  of  manufacturing 
industries.  A  complete  water  system  is  now 
being  constructed:  thus  with  abundance  of 
water  and  unlimited  quantities  of  coal  at  low 
rates  the  establishment  of  numerous  factories 
is  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  newspapers  are  excellent,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  religion  and  social  relations  have  received 
attention.  Jay  Gould  is  largely  interested  in 
the  mines  and  smelter.  The  Rich  Hill  Town 
Co.  will  answer  inquiries. 

The  main  line  of  the  K.  C.  Ft.  S.  &  G,  is 
now  completed  beyond  Spriugfleld,  Mo.  (a 
live,  active  and  beautiful  Southern  city  of 
several  thousand  population),  and  will  be 
rapidly  pushed  through  the  great  pineries  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
which  point  it  is  expected  to  reach  about  Jan. 
1st.  1883.  This  will  be  a  very  important  link 
when  finished,  uniting  the  West  and  South. 
There  is  a  narrow-gauge  line  crossing  the  main 
line  at  Cherokee,  running  from  Weir  City 
through  Parsons  to  Cherryvale.  The  main 
line  extends  eastward  from  Baxter  Springs  to 
Joplin,  Mo.,  a  city  of  some  8,000  population, 
with  numerous  smelters,  mills,  foundries  and 
zinc  works  to  utilize  the  immense  quantities 
of  lead  and  zinc  mined  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Missouri-Kansas  mineral  region  extends  over 
an  area  thirty  miles  square,  embracing  parts 
of  Jasper  and  Newton  Counties,  Missouri,  and 
a  part  of  Cherokee  County,  Kansas.  Joplin 
is  thus  made  a  commercial  and  mineral  center. 
One  peculiar  feature  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  is  that  the  mines  of  lead  and  zinc 
frequently  underLie  (in  fact  in  ulrnost  every 
instance)  superior  agricultural  land,  capable 
of  raising  5U  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

A  feature  of  the  Loue  Elm  Company's  Works 
(by  far  the  largest  in  operation  here)  is  worthy 
of  a  special  mention, being  a  recent  innovation, 
of  great  value  in  lead  smelting.  It  consists  of 
a  process  for  condensing  and  utilizing  the 
smoke  and  fumes  from  which  pure  white  lead 
is  made.  It  is  said  that  over  16,000  pouads  a 
day  arc  thus  produced,  which  by  all  other 
processes  of  smelting  are  lost.  Experiments 
are  being  made  at  this  time  to  save  by  the 
same  process  the  amount  of  silver  lost  in  the 
reduction  of  silver-bearing  ore  through  the 
fumes.  The  agricultural  and  horticultural 
resources  of  Southeastern  Missouri  as  well  as 
the  present  condition  of  this  year’s  crops  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Kansas  described  in 
the  early  portion  of  this  article.  The  Kansas 
Record,  a  paper  published  in  Fort  Scott— for 
free  distribution — gives  very  glowing  accounts 
of  the  prospects  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

We  made  a  short  but  pleasant  sojourn  in 
Columbus,  the  county  seat  of  Cherokee 
County,  at  which  point  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railroad  crosses  the  K.  C. 
F.  S.  &  G.  It  is  a  pretty  little  city  of  about 
3,000  population,  having  several  churches,  good 
schools,  three  weekly  newspapers,  several  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  and  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  new  ones,  as  good  coal  is  within  a  mile, 
and  it  is  thought  also  that  it  underlies  the 
city.  Coke  of  a  good  quality  is  now  being 
made  from  this  coal.  This  would  be  a  good 
location  for  zinc  smelting  works,  an  oil  mill 
(to  utilize  the  flax  of  the  country),  a  foundry 
and  other  manufacturing  interests.  There  is 
a  good  bonk  and  numerous  business  houses. 
Those  desiring  further  information  con  ad¬ 
dress  the  S.  K,  Kan.,  R.  E.  and  Loun  Co., 
at  this  place.  There  are  many  pretty  towns 
along  this  line,  of  which  our  lack  of  space 
forbids  an  extended  notice.  Of  these  the  more 
important  are  Ft.  Scott,  Girard,  Paola  and 
Olathe. 

Thereseems,  when  summed  up,  a  quantity 
of  I’easons  whv  the  State  of  Kansas  has 
made  such  rapid  strides  in  development  in 
the  past  and  still  continues  to  hold  her  own. 
Not  the  least  important  of  these  are  the  lat¬ 
itude  and  consequent  mildness  and  equality  of 
climate.  The  rigors  of  a  severe  Winter  are 
unknown  here ;  cattle  can  graze  the  year 
round  and  sheep  need  but  little  protection. 
There  bos  been  a  great  increase  in  tbe  amount 
of  stock  carried  in  the  State,  and  much  of  the 
grain  formerly  put  upon  the  market  is  now 
fed,  as  farmers  by  the  experience  of  past 
years  see  there  is  more  money  for  them  in 
beef,  pork,  mutton  and  wool,  than  in  raising 
grain  exclusively  for  market. 

At  the  time  the  liquor  prohibition  act  was 
made  a  law  in  Kansas,  many  newspapers 
contended  that  it  would  do  much  toward 
turning  immigration  away  from  the  State 
but  the  experience  of  the  various  railroads 
since  that  time  fails  to  verify  the  prediction. 
It  is  true  that  some  have  left  the  State  on 
account  of  it,  but  by  the  larger  class  of  pop¬ 
ulation  it  is  regarded  as  a  measure  which 
will  bring  many  future  benefits  to  the  entire 
commonwealth.  Success  to  Kansas 
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PARTHENOGENESIS. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

In  the  current  volume  of  the  Scientific 
American,  page  186,  there  i*  given  an  abstract 
of  some  experiments  of  one  Abbe  Giotte 
Ulivi,  in  reference  to  parthenogenesis  among 
bees.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  experi¬ 
ments  are  as  startling  and  as  absurd  as  would 
te  the  assertion  that  the  progeny  resulting 
from  mating  the  horse  and  the  ass  would  be 
anything  but  a  mule.  The  statements  made  not 
only  contradict  some  of  the  most  thoroughly 
settled  truths  of  science,  but  actually  contra¬ 
dict  the  everyday  experienceand  observations 
of  every  intelligent  and  observing  apiarist. 
I  should  not  think  that  these  wild  assertions 
were  worthy  of  notice;  only  that  some  of  the 
papers,  eveu  the  bee-papers,  give  the  article 
a  place,  and  make  editorial  comments  that 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  there  was  good 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  Huber,  Dzierzon, 
Langstroth  and  a  host  of  others  were  all  mis¬ 
taken,  and  did  not  see  what  t.bey  said  they 
saw.  Is  it  possible  that  one  unknown  man’s 
mere  assertion  shall  weigh  more  thau  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  mauy  widely  known  and  thorough¬ 
ly  reliable  men,  and  they,  too,  often  men  of 
the  very  highest  scientific  attainments  ? 

The  following  are  tne  points  which  are  de¬ 
nied,  most  of  which  are  easy  of  demonstration, 
and  some  of  which  are  proved  by  the  daily 
experience  of  every  bee-keeper: 

1st,  Queens  are  impregnated  outside  of  the 
hive,  and  while  on  the  wing;  2d,  they  are 
fertilized  but  once;  3rd,  drones  are  killed  in 
mating, and  some  of  the  genital  organs  torn  off ; 
4th,  the  eggs  which  hatch  into  drones  are  not 
impregnated,  and  so  the  law  of  parthenogene 
sis  is  true  among  bees,  so  far  as  the  drones  are 
concerned ;  5  th,  eggs  from  virgiu  queens  wiil 
hatch  and  all  of  the  bees  will  be  drones;  6th, 
some  worker  bees  will  lay  eggs.  Such  bees, 
known  as  fertile  workers,  have  never  mated, 
and  all  the  egg-  from  them  produce  drones. 
That  queens  are  fertilized  without,  and  not 
with  n  the  hive,  is  very  easy  of  demonstra¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  it  is  demonstrated  in  nuclei 
hives  by  the  hundreds  every  year,  I  have  de¬ 
monstrated  it  in  several  ways,  1  have  clipped 
one  of  the  wings  of  queens  mauy  times, 
just  as  they  emerged  from  the  cells,  and  in 
every  case  I  had  a  drone-laying  queen,  if  she 
laid  at  all;  though  in  many  cases  there  were 
scores  of  dronesin  the  hive.  Of  late  yTears  1  have 
had  only  drones  in  one  or  two  of  my  choicest 
hives,  having  taken  care  to  keep  them  from 
all  the  other  hives;  and  in  my  smalt  or  nuclei 
hives  I  seldom  have  any  drones.  In  such 
cases,  if  Ulivi  is  correct,  fecundation  would 
never  occur;  yet  I  almost  never  fail  to  secure 
fertilization.  I  have  often  shut  the  young 
queens  in  the  hives,  often  with  drones,  and 
never  would  I  secure  fertilization  till  she  was 
allowed  to  fly  forth.  From  our  every-day  ex¬ 
perience  it  is  hardly  possible  to  refrain  from 
the  conclusion  that  Uiivl  is  a  fraud. 

It  is  just  as  patent  that  queens  are  only 
fertilized  once.  My  queens  that  are  in 
droneless  hives,  and  with  wings  clipped  so  that 
they  cannot  fly  out,  are,  of  course,  utterly 
precluded  from  a  second  mating,  and  yet  they 
remain  fertile  and  lay  worker  eggs  just  as  long 
as  other  queens  that  have  good  wings,  or  are 
surrounded  with  drones. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  prove  that  drones  are 
killed  or  mutilated  m  the  sexual  act.  though 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  true.  I  have  seen 
several  cases  of  bumble  bee  matiug,  and  in 
every  case  the  d' one  was  killed.  The  honey 
bee  is  so  nearly  related  to  tbe  bumble  bee  that 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  same  is  true  of  it. 
Again,  the  drones,  if  held  in  the  warm  hand 
on  a  warm  day,  will  experience  orgasm,  and 
at  once  die.  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  .found  that  he 
had  lost  a  great  many  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  queens  as  they  flew  forth  to  mate, 
on  his  islands  last  Summer.  This  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained  ou  the  theory  that  the  drone  expires 
in  tha  sexual  act  au  i  fills  to  the  ground  and 
drags  the  queen  with  him.  In  the  water  she 
would  not  be  able  to  rise,  and  of  course  would 
be  lost. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  positively  know  by  ac¬ 
tual  observation  that  the  white  thread  that 
hangs  from  a  queen  as  she  comes  from  matiug, 
is  a  portion  of  the  male  genital  organs.  But  I 
have  found,  with  many  others,  that  queens  I 
had  shut  in  the  hives  for  five  days  after  they 
had  emerged  from  the  pupa  state,  aud  then 
let  out  to  fly,  would  without  exception,  com¬ 
mence  laying  if  the  white  thread  was  appended 
to  tbe  abdomen,  even  though  there  were  no 
drones  in  the  hive,  and  would  fail  as  surely  to 
lay  worker  eggs,  when  the  white  filament  was 
absent.  I  have  had  several  experimental  queens 
reared  in  the  early  Spring,  before  there  were 
any  drones,  and  they  would  fly  out  every  day 
and  return,  but  never  carry  tbe  filament  at¬ 
tached  to  the  abdomen.  Any  one  can  easily 
try  this,  and  will  become  convinced  very  soon 
that  with  no  drones  there  will  be  no  thread. 


That  drone  eggs  are  fecundated,  will  be 
very  surprising  to  the  many  apiarists  that  have 
reared  queens  when  there  were  no  drones,  in 
late  Fall  and  early  Spring,  and  found  that  there 
were  abundant  eggs  laid,  but  that  all  pro¬ 
duced,  without  exception,  drones.  Ulivi’s 
assertion  that  eggs  remain  over  the  Winter, 
might  find  credence  before  the  days  of  founda¬ 
tion,  but  now  it  will  fall  so  flat  that  it  will 
have  only  two  dimensions. 

Ulivi’s  last  statement— that  there  are  no 
such  bees  as  fertile  workers — makes  me  think 
of  Byron’s  remark  in  reference  to  Bishop 
Berkley:  “When  Bishop  Berkley  said  there 
was  no  matter,  it  was  no  matter  what  Bishop 
Berkley  said.”  It  is  an  exceedingly  unfor¬ 
tunate  time  to  th  row  such  a  remark  at  Ameri¬ 
can  bee-keepers.  Our  new  bees— the  Syrian 
and  Cyprian— will  give  us  fertile  workers  with 
more  facility  than  Ulivi  can  make  unwar¬ 
ranted  statements,  Such  au  assertion  needs 
no  refutation  in  America,  no  matter  what  is 
true  in  France 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CI.ARK. 


OH,  THE  PLEASANT  DAYS  OF  OLD  ! 


Oh,  the  pleasant  days  of  old,  wht  h  people  so  often 
priiise ! 

True,  they  wanted  all  the  luxuries  that  grace  our 
modern  day# ; 

Bare  lloors  were  strewed  with  rushes ;  the  walls  let 
In  the  cold ; 

Oh,  how  they  must  have  shivered  In  those  pleasant 
days  of  old ! 

Oh  !  those  ancient  lords  of  old,  how  magnificent  they 
were ! 

They  threw  down  aud  Imprison’d  kings— to  thwart 
them  who  might  dare  ? 

They  ruled  their  serfs  right  sternly  ;  they  took  from 
Jews  thf  Ir  gold— 

Above  both  law  and  equity  were  those  great  lords  of 
old! 

Oh,  the  gallant  knights  of  old,  for  their  valor  so  rc- 
nown’d ! 

With  sword  andlani’e,  and  armor  strong,  they  scour’d 
the  co  untry  round ; 

Aud  whenever  aught  to  tempt  them  they  meet  by 
wood  or  wold, 

By  right  of  swo  d  they  seiz’d  ilie  prize— those  gallant 
knights  of  old ! 

Oh,  tlie  gentle  dames  of  old!  who,  quite  free  from 
fear  or  pain. 

Could  gaze  on  jou»t  and  tournament,  and  see  their 
eliampioos  slain  ; 

They  lived  on  good  beefsteaks  and  ale,  which  made 
them  strong  and  bold  — 

Oh,  more  like  men  than  women  were  those  gentle 
dames  of  old ! 

Oh !  those  mighty  towers  of  old  !  with  their  turrets, 
moat,  aud  keep, 

Their  ba  tlements  aud  bastions,  their  dungeons  dark 
and  deep. 

Full  many  a  baron  held  his  court  within  the  castle 
hold, 

And  many  a  captive  languish'd  there,  In  those  strong 
towers  of  old ! 

Oh,  the  troubadours  of  old!  with  their  gentle  iniu- 
slrelt  ie 

Of  hope  and  joy,  or  deep  despair,  whlche’er  their  U  t 
might  be— 

For  years  they  served  their  ladye-love  ere  they  t  heir 
passion  told. 

Oh,  wondrous  patience  must  have  had  tho.e  trouba¬ 
dours  of  old ! 

Oh, those  blessed  times  of  old!  with  their  chivalry 
and  state, 

I  love  to  read  their  chronicles,  which  such  brave  deeds 
relate ; 

I  love  to  slug  ihelr  ancient  rhymes,  to  hear  their 
legends  told— 

But,  Heaven  be  thank'd!  I  live  not  in  those  blessed 
times  of  old !  Frances  Browne. 


KNITTING. 


SHETLAND  SHAWLS  FOR  SUMMER. 

No.  1. — Many  girls  are  so  fond  of  knitting, 
and  exhibit  such  beautiful  specimens  of  such 
work,  that  I  feel  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  be 
able  to  knit  a  handsome  Shetland  shawl  for 
some  dear  friend  or  themselves. 

About  twenty  ounces  of  Shetland  or  Ger¬ 
mantown  wool  will  make  a  large  double 
sbawl,  for  which  I  will  give  you  two  patterns. 

Use  No.  6  or  7  needles,  and  cast  on  any  num¬ 
ber  of  stitches  that  will  divide  by  6,  adding  2 
at  each  end  for  the  edges,  always  to  be  knitted 
plain,  slipping  off  the  first  odc;  then  1st  row, 
slip  off  tbe  first  stitch,  knit  one  plain  (this  is 
the  edge),  *  throw  the  thread  over,  slip  I,  knit 
3  together,  pass  slipped  stitch  over,  3  plain; 
repeat  from  *  to  the  end  (except  edge  stitches). 
Second  row— edge  stitches  as  directed;  then 
purl  to  the  end  again.  Third  row — (edge 
stiches)  then  3  plain,  over,  *  slip  1,  knit  2  to¬ 
gether,  pass  slipped  stitch  over,  over,  repeat 
from  *.  Repeat  from  first  row. 

No.  3.  Striped  Pattern. — Same  needles,  cast 
on  any  number  that  may  be  divided  by  24, 
adding  two  at  each  end,  for  edge  stitches  al¬ 
ways  to  be  knitted  plain,  and  will  never  1  e 
mentioned.  First  row,  2  plain,  over;  knit  2 
together,  3  plain,  over;  knit  2  together,  over, 
knit  2  together  twice,  pass  the  one  over  the 
other — forming  one  1  stitch,  over,  3  plain, 
over,  knit  2  together;  repeat  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

Second  row — purl  (after  the  edge  stitches, 


which  always  remember) ;  every  alternate  row 
is  purled. 

Third  row— 1  plain,  knit  2  together,  over,  3 
plain,  knit  2  togother,  over,  knit  3  together, 
over,  kDit  2  together,  over,  1  plain,  over,  2 
together,  over,  2  together,  over,  3  plain,  2 
together,  over,  1  plain ;  repeat  from  edge 
stitches. 

Fouith  (and  each  alternate  row),  purl. 

Fifth  row— edge:  2  plain,  over,  2  together,  1 
plain,  2  together,  over,  2  together,  over,  2 
together,  over,  3  plain,  over,  2  together,  over, 
2  together,  over,  2  together,  2  plain,  over,  2 
together. 

Sixth  row— repeat  from  edge  stitches. 

Seventh  row — 1  plain,  2  together,  over,  1 
plain,  2  together,  over,  2  together,  over,  2 
together  over;  3  plain,  over;  3  together,  over; 
2  together,  over;  2  together  twice;  pass  one 
over  the  other  as  before,  over,  1  plain. 

Eighth  row — repeat. 

Ninth  row — 2 plain,  over,  2  together,  1  plain, 
over,  2  together,  over,  2  together,  over,  2  to¬ 
gether,  1  plain,  over,  2  together,  2  plain,  over, 
2  together,  over,  2  together,  over,  1  plain,  2 
together. 

Tenth  row — repeat,  from  edge  stitches. 

Eleventh  row— 1  plain,  knit  2  together,  over, 
8  plain,  over,  3  together,  over,  2  together,  over, 
2  together,  2  plain,  2  together,  over,  2  together, 
over,  1  plain. 

Twelfth  row — repeat. 

Thirteenth  row — commence  again  at  first 
row. 


POCKETS. 

Mary  Wager  Fisher  has  my  sympathy  in 
her  “  pocket  perplexity,”  for  I  have  had  so 
much  trouble  with  pocket*,  hid  away  in  a 
never  to-be-found  seam,  that  twist  about  at 
pleasure,  and  are  continually  sat  on.  I  entirely 
discard  all  such  pockets,  and  now  pattern 
from  the  hip  pockets  found  in  men’s  pants. 
The  reason  that  a  man  can  carry  letters, 
books,  papers,  etc.,  without  injuring  them 
past  all  recognition,  is  because  his  pockets  are 
so  hung  that  they  are  always  in  place,  and 
their  positiou  to  the  body  is  such  that  they 
are  protected  by  it.  Small  scratch-books  can 
be  carried  in  tbe  pockets  that  jackets  and 
cloaks  are  provided  with.  Inside  and  outside 
breast  pockets  can  be  added  at  pleasure. 
When  sleeves  are  flninhed  with  wide  cuffs,  a 
hook  can  be  made  to  fit  in  between  the  sleeve 
and  cuff, on  either  tbe  upper  or  under  side,  I  find 
that  the  most  convenient,  place  for  a  dress- 
pocket,  where  it  fits  itself  to  the  form.  i»  on  the 
front  of  the  skirt,  tbe  same  a«  the  front  pockets 
in  men’s  pants.  Eut  the  pocket  I  make  fast  to 
the  skirt  lining  in  the  way  that  their  bip- 
poekets  are  hung,  with  tne  opening  just  far 
enough  up  under  the  basque  to  be  out  of 
sight.  The  present  style  of  so  much  fullness 
about  the  hips  iu  over-skirts  and  polonaises, 
completely  conceals  its  position.  MRS.  m.  c. 


TOURNURES. 


White  muslin  skirts  are  made  to  do  duty 
as  toumures  by  simply  adding  any  required 
number  of  ruffles  at  the  back,  and  hiving 
these  starched  very  stilly.  A  substitute  for 
this  is  found  in  some  imported  costumes,  the 
bouffant  effect  being  produced  by  plaitings  of 
crossbarred  muilin  of  sheer,  coarse  quality, 
laid  ou  a  foundation  of  the  same  material, 
and  tacked  inside  the  skirt.  In  order  to  make 
this  extender  as  light  as  possible,  the  edges  of 
tbe  rufll 's  are  simply  notched  with  the  scissors, 
and  not  hemmed .  All  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  this  touruure  in  order  is  to  remove  it 
when  rumpled,  sp»  inkle  it  with  starch  water, 
aud  roll  it  uo  until  it  is  thoroughly  damped 
all  through,  then  put  it  into  shape,  dry,  and 
replace  it  without  ironing.  When  the  tasteful 
and  becoming  home  toilet  is  supplemented  by 
a  carefully  arranged  coiffure,  and  feet  daintily 
dressed  with  pretty  slippers  or  low  shoes  of 
kid  or  morocct,  and  embroidered  or  colored 
hose  of  silk,  thread,  or  cotton,  whichever  is 
best  adapted  to  the  style  of  dress,  the  result 
cannot  fail  to  be  pleasing,  and  there  is  little 
left  to  desire. 
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THE  STOET  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

(Continued  from  page  362.) 

CHAPTER  t 

“Go  and  live  there,”  said  George,  “go  to 
work  at  it  and  get  the  thing  into  order  and 
profitable  condition.  Let  us  go  “  and  grow  up 
with  it,”  as  Horace  Greely  said  abiut  the 
West;  here’s  Emily  pining  for  it  and  to  tell 
the  truth  I  have  been  just  as  anxious  for  it  for 
some  time  back.  In  fact  I  believe  there  is  no 
life  so  secure,  so  independent,  so  full  of  com¬ 
fort  and  satisfaction,  or  so  conducive  to  an 
honorable  or  useful  way  of  living  as  that  of  a 
farmer.  And  I  believo  too  that  it  is  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  can  be  made  far  more  profitable 


than  the  average  farming,  if  it  is  managed 
with  as  much  energy  and  economy  and  on  as 
strict  business  principles  as  ordinary  mercan¬ 
tile  affairs  are.” 

“Oh !  George,  George,  what  a  two  faced  young 
man  you  are,  after  what  you  said  a  little  while 
ago  ”  said  Emily. 

“  You  are  quite  right,  George,”  said  his 
uncle.  “All  the  farmers  about  there  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  comfort  and  ease,  and  it  is  because  they 
eitberareskillful  dairymen  or  are  apt  to  grow 
such  crops  as  will  make  the  most  from  the 
land.” 

‘  I  think  we  may  consider  the  thing  settled. 
There’s  little  difficulty  when  all  are  agreed  ” 
said  Mrs.  Bates. 

“  But  Emily,”  said  herUncle,  “you  haven’t 
yet  told  me  what  there  was  at  Uncle  John’s 
that  was  in  your  mind  when  we  came  in.” 

“  Well  Uncle  it’s  just  this.  There  is  always 
something  to  do  that  is  never  wearisome; 
there  is  a  constant  change;  plenty  of  useful 
work  which  keeps  one  from  becoming  dull;  so 
much  to  see  and  observe;  so  many  wonderful 
things  going  ou  silently  about  one,  that  make 
oue  look  closely  into  them  and  think  about 
them;  and  then  most  of  these  when  one  comes 
to  study  them,  are  such  beautiful  surprises, 
that  the  wonder  is  always  excited  and  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  new  discoveries.  And  then  Uncle, 
how  delicious  ones  food  is,  although  it  is  of 
the  plainest  kind;  and  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
eat;  and  sleep?  why  the  restfulness  of  one’s 
sleep  after  a  day  of  constant  and  interesting 
work  or  study,  is  something  that  we  city  folks 
only  realize  whan  we  got  into  the  country  for 
a  short  time  every  year.  Then  when  I  see 
the  nice  butter  and  the  fresh  eggs  packed  to 
go  to  the  city,  I  think  how  much  pleasure  can 
be  conferred  upon  other  people  while  my 
cousins  are  doing  their  work,  and  its  a  real 
pleasure  too,  at  least  I  should  feel  it  to  be  a 
pleasure,  to  be  making  other  people  comfort¬ 
able  and  adding  to  their  enjoyments.” 

“Ah  Emily  you  are  all  too  sympathetic” 
said  George;  after  all  it’s  a  sordid  matter  of 
pay  aud  money  and  the  money  and  pay  too 
often  are  scarcely  adequate  for  the  labor.  It 
is  too  small  an  affair  to  get  sentimental  about 
it.  Remember  wbafc  Tityrus  said  on  this  sub¬ 
ject;  “  Although  many  a  victim  departed  from 
my  flocks  and  rich  cheese  was  pressed  for  the 
ungrateful  city,  my  haud  never  returned 
home  filled  with  money.”  Now  I  should  rather 
be  all  tbe  more  gratified  to  know  that  I  c  uld 
squeeze  from  oth«r  people  a  little  more  money 
by  consulting  their  tastes  ani  whims,  and  all 
the  more  content  that  they  should  on  their 
part  feel  aud  rejoice  that  they  were  adding  to 
my  pleasure  and  happiness  by  paying  me  more 
foi  what  I  sold  to  them  than  ttiey  paid  to 
other  people.  In  fact  I  go  in  for  all  I  can  get 
and  to  give  no  more  for  it  than  I  can  help; 
whether  I  be  a  farmer  or  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor; 
or  a  dealer  in  dry  goods  who  cares  much  more 
about  the  prices  of  his  wares,  than  the  pleasure 
of  the  women  who  wear  them.” 

“  But  there's  no  difference,  is  there,  Uncle 
John,  so  long  as  we  should  each  be  pleased 
with  the  result  of  our  work?" 

“Not  in  the  least  Emily,  and  I  confess  that 
your  view  is  the  one  that  will  give  the  most 
pleasure  to  a  person  whoisdoing.skilled  work; 
the  artist  feels  and  thinks  in  that  way;  so  does 
the  poet  and  the  scientiti  i  man;  these  all  have 
their  hearts  in  their  work;  they  do  it  for  the 
love  of  it  as  well  as  for  the  profit  of  it;  and 
the  fanner  that  can  work  in  the  same  spirit, 
will  be  a  good  farmer  and  a  successful  one 
because  his  work  will  be  always  done  p  ell  and 
conscientiously.  So  Emily,  my  dear;  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  soon  become  a  real  gilt-edge 
dairy  woman,  aud  in  time  have  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  skillful  benefactor  of  so  many  of 
your  race  as  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
become  your  customers.  ’  ’ 

“Your  father  and  I  were  brought  up  on  a 
farm.  He  chose  a  profession  and  I  chose  to 
keep  the  farm.  I  doubt  now  if  he  has  had 
any  more  comfort  or  has  made  more  money 
from  his  profession,  than  I  have  from  my 
work.  It  is  true  ho  is  richer  than  I  am,  but  a 
fortunate  accident  brought  him  his  wealth  and 
an  unfortunate  accident  may  deprive  him  of 
it.  I  am  glad  therefore  to  think  that  he  has 
been  able  to  sejure  a  home  that  cannot  be 
taken  from  you,  for  as  it  is  your  mothers,  it  is 
safe  from  any  reverse  of  fortune  that  might 
happen  to  business  investments  through  sense¬ 
less  panics  and  other  accidents.  On  a  farm  no 
one  fears  such  things;  the  uoi-e  of  the  storm 
may  be  heard,  but  its  whirl  aud  force  are  not 
felt.  We  see  tha  wrecked  houses  and  ru;ned 
families  swept  past  as  by  a  mighty  fl  »cd,  but 
weaie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  disaster.” 

“You  have  much  to  learn,  however. 
George,  I  think,  would  do  well  to  spend  a 
year  at  a  good  Agricultural  College  or  with  a 
good  farmer;  and  you  Emily,  as  there  are  no 
dairy  schools  or  colleges  for  young  women, 
can  if  you  like  spmd  a  year  wi  h  v  our  cousins 
and  learn  your  part  of  the  business.  I  under¬ 
stand  your  father  proposes  to  no  to  Europe 
for  a  year  for  your  mother’s  health ;  and  during 
that  time  both  you  and  George  can  prepare  to 
take  charge  of  the  farm  and  have  it  iu  readi¬ 
ness  for  their  return.  In  the  mean  time  I 
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would  suggest  that  a  good  man  be  hired  to  be 
making  the  necessary  improvements  in  the 
fences,  do  some  draining,  and  get  everything 
into  ship  shape  for  regular  work.  And  take 
mv  advice;  don’t  spend  a  dollar  about  fancy 
work;  nor  without  thinking  several  times 
about  how  it  can  be  brought  back  to  you 
again.  George  has  a  business  education  and 
bunness  men  as  a  rule  make  the  most  success¬ 
ful  farmers  when  they  aro  wise  enough  to 
avoid  useless  and  extravagant  expenditures. 
In  improving  a  farm  oue  must  make  haste 
slowly;  and  if  possible,  by  beginning  judici¬ 
ously,  make  the  farm  pay  for  its  own  im¬ 
provements. 

“Verv  gool  advice,  Uncle  John,”  said  Mr. 
Bates,  “very  good  indeed.  For  myself,  I  have 
often  thought  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
wealthy  persons  who  amuse  themselves  wi'h 
farming.  Everything  they  do  is  watched  and 
reported  and  made  public  and  their  mistakes 
are  imitated  by  persons  who  really  cannot 
afford  the  expanse,  and  some  over  confident 
ones  suffer  serious  losses  in  consequence,  and 
some  are  ruined.  No  one  can  afford  to  play 
at  fanning,  on  this  account,  aud  besides,  it 
has  the  elfecb  of  injuring  the  very  interest  it 
is  supposed  to  serve,  by  creating  fictitious 
values  f  >r  stock  of  superior  kinds  which  have 
no  other  legitimate  use  than  to  improve  the 
condition  of  agriculture.  Many  a  farmer 
who  would  like  to  possess  good  animals  and 
could  turn  them  to  good  account,  is  made 
envious  an!  jealous,  because  they  are  put 
bayon  i  his  reach  by  men  who  bid  extravagant 
prices  for  them  for  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
owing  them,  and,  lodging  them  in  costly 
palaces,  where  they  simply  minister  to  and 
gratify  vanity:  rather  than  serve  their  proper 
purpose.  There  are  a  few  worth  v  rich  men 
who  are  not  actuated  by  this  spirit  and  who 
have  the  public  welfare  at  heart,  and  strive 
with  earnestness  to  do  good  to  their  fellows; 
but  unfortunately,  these  are  persons  whose 
modesty  prevents  their  work  from  becoming 
notorious,  and  newspaper  reporters  who  are 
looking  for  sensatious,  don’t  seek  out  these 
men  What  do  you  think  about  it,  John?” 

“I  think  so  too.  You  are  right.” 


wind,  brushing  hard,  to  raise  all  the  dust  high 
enough  to  blow  out,  and  what  does  not  blow 
out  is  taken  np.  After  the  dust  has  settled  the 
carpet  is  swept  over  again  iu  the  same  manner, 
and  it  will  surprise  many  how  much  dust  and 
dirt  will  be  gathered  at  this  second  sweeping. 
Each  time  she  sweeps  just  as  clean  as  she  can, 
for  on  this  depends  the  not  being  obliged  to 
dust  every  day.  The  pictures,  brackets,  man¬ 
tles  and  casings  are  all  wiped  clear  of  dust,  and 
not  a  particle  must  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
carpet,  but  taken  out  and  shaken  from  the 
cloth.  After  all  dust  is  removed  from  doors, 
windows  and  base-boards,  it  is  a  good  time  to 
clean  any  spots  from  the  carpet.  When  the 
room  is  put  to  rights  she  feels  well  repaid  for 
her  extra  care.  m  e  h 


stand  until  firm,  cut  into  pieces  about  four 
inches  square,  and  put  away  to  harden.  If 
soft  soap  is  needed,  let  the  above  boil  only 
about  an  hour,  then  turn  into  a  tub  slowly, 
stirring  in  about  six  quarts  of  water  or  enough 
to  make  a  hard  white  jelly.  The  grease 
should  be  well  melted  and  allowed  to  stand 
after  straining,  then  only  the  hard  cake  on 
the  top  used,  scraping  away  auydirtor  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.  We  use  the  skimming*  of 
everything  not  fit  for  other  purposes,  even 
candle  ends  and  grease,  and  if  mutton  fat  pre¬ 
dominates  the  soap  is  harder.  Of  course,  like 
all  other  soap,  the  older  it  is  the  better. 

Economy. 


and  Pacttltury 


.  RYE  BREAD. 

At  night  boil  one  quart  of  water  and  one 
quart  of  milk.  Set  it  on  a  cooler  part  of  the 
stove  where  it  will  stop  boiling  and  stir  in 
yellow  Indian  meal  till  it  is  a  thick  mush. 
When  sufficiently  cool  stir  in  one  cup  of  wheat 
flour,  and  one  half  cup  of  good  home-made 
yeast.  In  the  morning  add  a  little  salt  and 
stir  as  stiff  as  possible  with  rye  flour.  Let  rise, 
put  iu  pans,  let  rise  agaiu  and  bake.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  iuush  does  not  boil,  as  it  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  crust  of  the  bread 
break  off  while  cutting  it. 

If  wheat  and  Indian  bread  is  liked,  take  out 
two  cups  of  the  Iudian  sponge  (before  adding 
the  rye)  aud  one  cup  of  warm  milk,  and  stir 
stiff  with  wheat  flour. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

Two  scant  cups  of  sugar,  two  even  cups  of 
flour,  one  teaspoon  ful  of  soda,  two  teaspeon- 
fuls  of  cream-of-tartar,  five  eggs,  four  table 
spoonfuls  of  water  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Beat  the  yelksof  the  eggs  with  two  tablespoon 
fuls  of  water,  and  mix  it  with  the  granulated 
sugar  till  a  perfect  cream  ;  theu  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  w'hicb  must  have  been  first  beaten 
stiff.  Next  stir  in  the  lemon  juice  and  tw  o 
tablespoon  fuls  of  water,  and  lastly  stir  in 
lightly  the  flour  in  which  has  been  sifted  the 
cream-of-tarter,  soda  and  a  little  salt.  Bake 
in  a  steady  oven  until  it  can  be  pierced  with  a 
broom  whisk  without  sticking,  The  lemon 


Run  the  selvedge  of  sheets  through  the  wring¬ 
er  first,  rather  than  the  hem,  then  hang  with 
selvedges  down,  and  it  will  save  work  in  iron¬ 
ing,  as  the  edges  w  11  not  wrinkle  so  much. 

Soda  makes  one  of  the  best  powders  to  polish 
silver  with. 

I  w-ould  advise  every-  housekeeper  to  get 
silver  knives  as  well  as  forks,  and  use  them 
every  day,  too.  I  have  used  mine  (which  have 
plated  handles)  all  the  time  for  over  six  years, 
and  the  plate  is  only  worn  a  little  on  the  edges 
now.  It  savesa  great  amount  of  labor  as  well 
as  looking  better.  Those  too  old  to  learn  new 
ways  aud  those  sometimes  termed  vulgar  (be¬ 
cause  they  choose  to  use  the  knife  to  convey 
food  to  the  mouth)  need  not  fear  cutting  their 
mouths,  a3  they  are  dull.  After  you  get  the 
knives  and  forks  get  red  table  cloths.  The 
first  cost  is  more,  but  they  will  last  enough 
longer  to  make  it  up.  Ret. 


Eagan’s  Power  Cider  Presses, 

— AND— 

Victor  Power  Apple  Grinders 

MANUFACTURED  BY— 

ewald  over, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  ....  IND 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 


AWARDED 


BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  in  1881. 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Saw  Mills,  Gaug  Elisors.  Lath  Machines,  Hub 
iid  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul¬ 
leys.  Couplings.  Gearing.  Grist  and  Flour  Mills 
Send  for  Special  Circular  of  our  Sio.  1  Plantation 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


DANDELION  TEA. 

Pull  up  six  or  eight  dandelion  roots,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  and  cut  off  the  leaves;  well  wash 
the  roots  and  scrape  off  a  little  of  the  skiu. 
Cut  them  up  iuto  small  pieces  and  pour  on 
one  pint  of  boiliug  water.  Lot  them  stand  all 
night,  then  strain  through  muslin,  and  the 
tea  is  ready  for  use.  It  should  be  quite  clear, 
and  the  color  of  brown  sherry.  One  wine- 
glassful  should  be  taken  at  a  time.  The  de¬ 
coction  will  not  last  good  for  more  than  two 
or  three  day  s,  and  therefore  it  must  only  be 
made  in  small  quantities.  The  above  is  an 
excellent  drink  taken  in  early  Spring  and 
superior  to  many  more  expensive  so-called 
blood  purifiers.  Farmer’s  Wife. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 


HINTS  ABOUT  WASHING  DAYS. 


The  discomfort  and  exhaustion  of  washing 
days  may  be  avoided  somewhat  by  using 
some  forethought  about  dinner.  Picked- 
up  dinners  should  be  contrary  to  domestic 
law,  because  if  one  ever  needs  a  good  dinuer 
it  is  on  washing  day.  The  easiest  bill  of  fare 
is  baked  beans.  They  should  be  put  to  soak 
over  night  in  tepid  water,  and  in  the  morning 
the  water  should  be  changed  and  they  should 
be  scalded  up  in  water  with  a  little  soda  in  it. 
This  takes  away  the  strong,  disagreeable  odor 
aud  makes  them  cook  more  easily.  The  water 
should  be  changed  afterward,  aud  when  the 
beuns  become  a  little  soft  they  should  be 
skimmed  out  and  put  baking  with  enough  salt 
pork  to  flavor  them.  If  there  are  some  left 
they  make  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  supper 
table  of  workingmen. 

If  potatoes  are  -wauted  besides,  a  few  may 
be  baked.  For  a  pudding,  one  easily  made 
and  very  good  is  Indian  meal  pudding.  Scald 
a  quartof  swret  milk ;  when  just  at  the  boiliug 
point  thicken  it  with  seven  tablespooufuls  of 
meal,  st  rred  in  a  little  milk.  Add  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  one-half  teacupful  of  molasses,  one 
teaspoonful  of  ginger  or  cinnamon,  as  prefer¬ 
red,  and  a  table? poon ful  of  butter.  After 
taking  from  the  fire  add  a  little  cold  milk,  stir 
well  and  bake  three  hours.  A  skillful  mana¬ 
ger  can  prepare  all  these  dishes  between  times 
of  her  other  work  and  with  the  dinner  all  in 
the  oven,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  stove  free 
for  laundry  operations,  and  it  saves  the  hurry 
aud  trouble  of  cooking  au  ordinary  dinner, 
and  the  mind  is  free  to  attend  to  other  busi¬ 
ness  without  feeling  so  hurried. 

Aunt  Rachel. 


John  &  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Mix  same  as  plain  sponge  cake.  Bake  in  lay¬ 
ers  and  join  together  with  an  icing  made  of 
white  of  an  egg,  juice  and  grated  rind  of  an 
orange,  and  powdered  sugar  to  spread  nicely. 
Put  more  sugar  in  that  you  reserve  for  the 
top  of  the  cake. 

bread  cakk. 

Two  cups  of  wheat  bread  sponge,  two  eggs, 
one-half  cup  of  butter  aud  lard  mixed,  cup  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  soda,  flour  enough  to 
make  as  stiff  as  plain  cup  cake.  Let  rise  till 
very  light,  put  in  a  shallow,  greased  pan  and 
rise  agaiu.  Sprinkle  ground  cinnamon  and 
sugar  on  top  and  bake. 

SOFT  MOLASSES  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  molasses,  one-half  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  half  cup  of  lard,  oue  cup  of  water, 
four  even  cups  of  flour,  two  large  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  soda,  and  two  eggs.  Pinch  of  salt,  cin¬ 
namon  and  ginger  to  taste. 

Grease  pans  for  bread  aud  cake  with  lard, 
instead  of  butter,  as  it  is  less  apt  to  stick. 

Mrs.  S. 


Whitman’s  Patent  Americus 


VEGETABLE  SOUP. 

Fry  leeks,  onion,  parsley,  carrots  cut  up  fine, 
turnips  also  cut  up,  until  they  are  brown;  add 
two  quarts  of  quite  ordinary  stock.  Let  this 
simmer  very  gently  for  three  hours  ;  add 
small  slices  of  toast  just  as  the  soup  is  served. 
It  should  not  be  strained. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CREAM. 

When  milk  and  cream  are  not  plenty,  try 
the  following  for  coffee,  short  cake,  etc.  Beat 
the  white  of  an  egg  to  a  froth,  and  mix  well 
with  it  a  very  small  lump  of  butter.  Add  it 
to  any  hot  liquid  gradually,  so  that  it  may 
not  curdle.  f  v  v 


^'Lagt.  i .  the  Best  Cider  and  Wine 

"'f ;  Aim  made.  Will  make 

1  Ml  twenty  p,  r  cent,  more  elder 
Glau  any  oilier. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

I  T7[j|  ;  1 rl  Pri<  i  s  as  low  as  any  flrst- 

Uj  IS  las#  mill.  Mnfrs.  of  Hoise- 
Powers,  Corn  Sho'lers,  Feed 
I ,  k— ~  o  jteUTt  ,  Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

3  SIZES  0  jl  Send  I'or  circulars  aud 
prices. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUTS,  NIO. 


f!aini  ■Hltcu.sU.s 


PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN  CREA MERY. 

R  Deep  setting  perfected.  Will  get  all  the 
cream  without  ice.  Includes  a  perfect  re¬ 
frigerator  box.  Cans  are  sold  without 
boxes,  and  furnished  with  glass  gauges 
when  requested.  Special  attention  given 
to  fitting  ouUarge  creameries.  One  cream 
ery  at  wholesale,  where  I  have  no  agents- 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

W.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


By  far  the  best  driuk  is  thin  ottmeal  and 
water,  with  a  little  sugar.  The  proportions 
are  one-fourth  pound  oatmeal  to  two  or  three 
quarts  of  water.  It  should  be  well  boiled, 
then  one  ounce  or  one-and-one-half  ounce  of 
brown  sugar  added.  Shake  up  the  oatmeal 
well  through  the  liquid.  In  Summer  drink 
this  cold,  in  Winter  hot.  You  will  find  it  nut 
only  quenches  thirst,  but  will  give  you  more 
strength  and  euduranee  than  any  other  drink. 
If  at  any  time  you  have  to  make  a  very  long 
day,  as  in  harvest,  increase  the  oatmeal  to 
one-half  pound  or  three-fourths  pound  to 
three  quarts  of  water.  Many  will  find  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel  boiled  with  it  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Farvv« 


one-half  teaeupful  of  butter,  one  half  teacup¬ 
ful  of  sweet  milk,  oue  aud  one  half  teaeupful 
of  flour,  lemon  flavoring,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  This  recipe  makes  a  very 
good  plain  cake,  by  using  three  eggs  instead  of 
seven  yelks. 

CORN-STARCH  CAKE— (TWO  LOAVES.) 

Two  teacupfuls  of  white  sugar,  one  teacup¬ 
ful  of  butter,  one  teaeupful  of  sweet  milk, 
one  teaeupful  of  corn  starch  dissolved  in  the 
milk,  three  teacupfuls  of  flour,  whites  of  six 
eggs,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Lemon  or  vanilla  flavoring.  All  corn  starch 
cake  should  be  eaten  when  new  as  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  stale. 

These  recipes  are  just  right  for  Winter 
wheat  flour.  If  Spring  wheat  flour  is  used, 
about  a  quarter  more  of  flour  should  be  add¬ 
ed.  When  I  get  a  new  grist  of  flour  I  always 
try  it  iu  bread  first,  as  I  And  there  is  quite 
enough  difference  in  it  to  spoil  the  best  cake 
recipe  ever  invented.  Mrs.  C.  D 


-  UtVA-lfll. 


SWEEPING:  AUNT  MARY’S  METHOD. 


It  MI  LK  to  the  factory, 
or  n»iy  ain  laii.s  or  p;tu»  uijtil  you  Iiava  writtpn 
ior  circulars,  ami  1  all  Information  of  Wrltten 

_ THE  FERGUSON  BUREAU 


HARD  SOAP  FROM  REFUSE  GREASE. 

Ibis  recipe  which  has  been  used  in  my 
mother’s  family  for  several  years,  will  be 
found  excellent  for  all  household  purposes, 
except  for  the  toilet  aud  it  may  be  for  very 
nice  paint,  and  the  l  enity  cf  it  is  that  refuse 
grease  which  is  needed  for  nothing  else  can  be 
used.  Materials  are  three  pounds  of  solid 
grease,  three  pounds  of  common  washing  soda, 
one-and  three  fourth  pound  of  lime,  one  half 
pound  of  lump  borax,  two  gallons  of  soft 
water;  boil  water,  lime,  audsodaall  together, 
until  soda  and  lime  are  melted,  then  pour  into 
a  pail,  leaving  it  to  stand  until  next  morning, 
so  that  it  shall  be  settled;  then  pour  off  the 
water  into  the  vessel  you  intend  boiling  it  in, 
place  on  the  fire,  adding  grea  a  d  borax,  let 
it  boil  slowly  for  two  hours  without  a  cover, 
then  pour  into  pans,  or  a  shallow  box,  led 


It  sill  passes  all  other 


It  sut  passes  all  other  sv  sterna  In  quantity  ai.  J  quality 
o i  hatter.  In  case  and  cleanliness  of  wr.rkin1"  is 
endorse'1  by  the  best  dairy  .-nu  Monties.  For  efreu- 
lais,  I1  rice  liars,  ana  valuable  information  address 

The  FERGUSON  Mfff.  Co..  B.irlinston,  Vt. 


RECTANGULAR  & 

SquawBox  t'hurns 
heapest  because  the  bext.  No 
Inside  fixtures,  ami  nlu-nus 
reliable.  T  sizes  of  each  kind 
made.  We  make  ''urtis'  im. 
proved  Factory  Churn  and 
Mason  S  Power  Hotter  Work- 
[er.  I  navest-ioned  irroof  Hy. 
ien  of  IheWsnpertnnrnaHtit's 
,ln  material  and  construction 
not  dreamed  of  by  other  ma- 
aers.  Send  for  Dalri/matl 
,free.  CORNISH  A  CURTIS 
Fort  ACIclusan.  WU 


Addresses  Wanted. — Parsley  seeds  sent  to 
George  U.  Bonnet,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  were 
returned,  because  letter  was  not  addressed  to 
street  aud  number. 

M  ill  Madam  I.  L.  O.  Vidal  please  send  her 
full  address.  Emily  Maple. 


JUNE  3 


eiu 5  iof  ll)c  llhek. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  May  27,  1882. 

At.  Moorobead,  Minti  ,  on  tho  22nd  ult.,  the 
temperature  reached  five  degrees  below 
freezing,  ami  before  morning  an  inch  of  snow 
hud  fallen.  In  St.  Vincent  there  was  also 
a  heavy  xno  a  .  In  Bismarck  there  was  a 
strong  northwest  wind,  cloudy  weather,  and 
the  thermometer  registered  29°  above  zero. 

The  storm  extended  generally  over  the  fur 
Northwest.  On  Saturday  night  there  were 
slight  snowfalls  on  the  Brockenridge  division 
of  the  Manitoba  line,  reports  to  that  effect 
having  been  received  from  Howard  bake, 

M  miles  from  St.  Paul,  Grove  City,  84  miles, 
aud  Herman,  178  miles.  At  Grand  Forks, 
Duk.,  a  violent  northwester  brought  an  inch 
of  snow,  with  tho  thermometer  at  30° . 

The  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  announced  its 
decision  overruling  the  exceptions  in  the 
Guiteau  case  and  affirming  the  judgment 
of  the  Criminal  Court.  The  decision  was 
read  by  Judge  James,  all  tho  Judges  concur¬ 
ring  in  it.  Mr.  lteed  it  is  said  has  obtained 
the  necessary  signatures  of  Guiteau  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings.  Gui 
teau  is  constantly  watched  night  and  day. 

He  does  not  want  a  minister  and  says  he  is 
fully  prepared  to  step  over  the  line  from  earth 
to  paradise  without  any  eut  tidy  assistance 
Justice  Haguer  recently  carried  up  to  the 
Senate  the  old  family  Bible  that  belonged  to 
Augustine  Washington,  father  of  Gen.  George 
Washington,  which  was  sent  to  him  and 
placed  in  his  custody  for  safe  keeping  and  to 
exhibit,  to  Congress.  It  contains  the  family 
record  of  births  and  deaths,  also  the  time  of 
baptism  of  the  children.  It  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mary  Washington,  tho  mother  of 
George,  who  wore  the  goods  of  which  the 
cover  was  made.  She  ga  ve  it  to  her  d  mghter, 
Bettie  Lewis,  of  Fredericksburg,  and  she 
passed  it  over  to  her  BOH,  Robert  Lewis,  and 
be  presented  it  to  Bett^  B.  Bassett,  who  now 
owuh  it,  and  has  had  tho  Bible  in  her  posses¬ 
sion  for  the  past  forty-six  years. 

There  landed  at  Now  York  on  Monday  al¬ 
most  7,000  persons,  aud  last  week  Over  17,000 
arrived.  The  arrivals  is  the  first  half  of  this 
month  counted  up  to  42,21ft,  against  32,420  in 
the  same  period  lust  your,  and  the  total  number 
of  immigrants  who  have  reuched  New  York 
from  Europe  since  January  1,  is  180,591,  a 
gain  of  43,000  over  last  year’s  record  for  the 
same  period.  Many  of  those  who  come  with¬ 
out  aim  stay  in  New  York,  or  drift  oil  into 
New  England  or  tho  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
The  majority  are  ticketed  through  by  enter¬ 
prising  railroad  and  steamship  companies  to 
the  Northwest. 

The  S  euate  has  passed  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  tho  United  States 
steamer  Monitor  who  participated  in  the 
action  with  the  rebel  iron  clad  Merrimao  in 
March,  1862.  Tho  urnount  of  appropriation  is 
stated  at  the  actual  value  of  the  Merrimac  at 
the  date  of  tho  action,  not  exceeding  *200,000, 
The  recent  discovery  of  native  copper  sev 
enteen  miles  south  of  Laramie  City,  IV  y.  l  er., 
is  causing  great  excitement,  choice  specimens 
sent  to  Denver  aHsuying  *8,000  to  the  ton  in 
silver. 

The  Legislature  of  this  State  has  appropria¬ 
ted  another  *1,000,000  to  carry  on  work  ut  the 
new  capitol  at  Albany.  Appropriations  of 
*5,000  have  already  been  made  for  repairing 
the  “  cracks”  in  the  walls, 

Tho  American  Association  of  the  lied  Cross 
is  about  to  close  up  its  relief  work  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley.  Professor  J.  B.  Uubboll,  of 
Michigan  University,  special  ageut  of  the  Red 
Cross,  is  now  in  New  Orleans,  having  truv 
ersed  the  entire  length  of  the  valley,  scatter¬ 
ing  assistance  among  sufferers  in  an  intelligent 
and  systematic  manner,  and  leaving  behind 
him  sub-agents  to  carry  on  the  work  begun  by 
him,  while  he  pushed  forward  to  his  destina¬ 
tion.  Money,  clothing,  etc.,  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  to  many  suffering  and  destitute  fami¬ 
lies  out  of  funds  received  by  the  trustees,  Sec¬ 
retaries  Folger  and  Lincoln  and  Commissioner 
Loring,  while  garden  seeds  have  been  shipped 
to  Vicksburg  by  the  associate  society  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  ts.  Y.  Large  quantities  of  seeds  have 
also  beeu  purchased  at  New  Orleans  by  Fro 
lessor  Hubbell  and  distributed  by  him  among 
farmers  in  the  lower  portion  of  tho  valley. 

Our  government  maintains  86,000  naval 
officers  ut  the  same  time  that  it  refuses  to  main¬ 
tain  a  navy.  We  have  sixty  seven  so-called 
“  serviceable”  vessels.  But  the  strange  part 
of  their  alleged  serviceability  is  that  not  a 
'  siugle  one  of  them  is  worth  repairing.  Four 
of  these  vessels  cost  the  enormous  sum  of 
*1 ,690,000  each,  and  forty  eight  *1,000,000. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
State  Convention,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  voted, 
Thursday,  in  favor  of  female  suffrage— 86  to 
47— after  a  spirited  discussion . 


A  bachelor  named  Tait,  residing  near 
Wabash,  Indiana,  has  for  many  years  declined 
to  dispose  of  any  of  the  wheat  produced  on  bis 
farm.  The  idea  has  taken  firm  lodgement  in  his 
mind  that  he  is  to  be  married  and  be  the  father 
of  a  large  family,  and  he  iB  just  as  ambit¬ 
ious  to  raise  large  crops  and  store  them  up  us 
the  average  American  citizen  is  to  accumulate 
mountains  of  silver  and  gold.  Mr.  I  ait  is 
further  jxissessed  of  the  idea  that  a  great  famine 
will  visR  the  land  in  the  future,  and  that 
ho  will  then  need  every  pound  of  his  wheat 
to  supply  the  wants  of  his  family. 

Ground  was  broken  Tuesday  for  the  Garfield 
memorial  church  at  Washington.  The  old 
frame  has  l>een  moved  to  a  lot  near  at  hand, 
and  services  will  be  continued  there  till  the 
i  iew  church  is  finished.  A  bout  80  members  of 
the  church  assembled  on  the  church  site,  and 
with  simple  and  informal  ceremony  ground 
was  broken  for  the  new  church  which  is  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  President  Garlield. 
There  was  no  programme  arranged  for  the 
occasion. 

The  United  States  Government  is  about  to 
obtain  a  large  sum  from  a  source  of  internal 
revenue  not  mentioned  in  tho  laws  and  not  to 
be  placed  under  the  head  of  conscience  money. 
The  long  litigation  about  the  will  of  Joseph 
L.  Lewis,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  who  left  his 
property  to  the  government  has  been  termi¬ 
nated,  and  *900,000  goes  into  tho  Treasury  as 
Mr.  Lewis’s  bequest.  The  pretended  wife 
gets  nothing,  but  certain  heirs  of  Mr,  Lewis 
in  the  West  indies  have  received  about  *300,- 
000.  The  remainder  is  awarded  to  the  United 
States,  and  bonds  representing  the  amount 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  certain  trust 
companies,  subject  to  the  ur<Ur  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 


'I’lio  Story  of  A  Great  Discovery 

There  appeared  not  long  since,  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Weekly  inter  Ocean,  a  remarkable  arti¬ 
cle  with  the  above  t  itle,  occupying  nearly  five 
columns  of  that  able  journal.  It  describes  very 
clearly  and  with  great  particularity  tho  in¬ 
ception,  development,  and  successful  result  of 
an  effort  by  a  thon  .uglily  educated  and  intelli 
gent  American  physician  to  discover  an  ele¬ 
ment,  or  combination  of  elements  in  nature 
which  would,  without  a  resort  to  drug-medi¬ 
cation,  cure  diseases  through  a  restoration  of 
weakened  or  exhausted  nerve  and  life-forces 
to  their  normal  condition.  The  scientific  as 
pent  of  the  discovery  is  so  clearly  explained 
in  the  article  that  both  the  learned  and  un¬ 
learned  can  see  the  basis  of  facts  and  legiti¬ 
mate  deductions  upon  which  to  rest.  Many 
uf  the  practical  results  already  obtained 
through  the  use  of  this  now  vitalizing  sub 
Btence,  and  in  cases  of  tho  most  desperate 
character,  where  all  remedies  had  failed  and 
the  most  skillful  physicians  found  themselves 
at  fault,  are  given  in  the  article,  and  its  high 
value  as  a  health  restorer  testified  to  by  indi¬ 
viduals  well  and  honorably  known  throughout 
the  country,  who  have  in  their  own  persons 
proved  its  wonderful  healiDg  power. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  written  calmly ,  ami 
presents  the  whole  subject  in  a  way  to  arrest 
attention  and  bring  conviction  to  almost  any 
one  who  can  reason  from  known  facta  uud 
natural  laws,  and  weigh  evidence  with  impar¬ 
tially.  T n  order  to  give  the  article  a  still  wider 
circulation  limn  it  obtained  through  the 
source  in  which  it  first  reached  the  public,  it 
has  been  printed  ill  a  neat  pamphlet  and  will 
be  mailed  by  Starkly  &  Falkn,  1109  aud 
111]  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  uuy 
one  who  will  drop  them  a  letter  or  postal 
card. — Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  here 
within  the  laBt  twenty-four  hours  :  Boston, 
Moss.  The  seaboard  wool  markets  are  firmer 
under  reduced  stocks  and  n  moderate  demand, 
manufacturers  being  compelled,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  to  meet  the  hardening  views  of 
sellers.  New  wool  comes  forward  slowly.  In 
.southern  and  South  western  markets  holders 
don’t  want  to  sell  except  at,  prices  higher  than 
present  seaboard  rates  would  warrant.  Little 
doing  in  the  West  and  Middle  States,  as  tho 
cold  Spring  has  delayed  shearing,  bat  grow¬ 
ers  are  very  firm.  A  long  Eastern  dealers 
there  are  some  fears  that  present  rates  cannot 
be  sustained  in  face  of  increasing  supplies. 
No  Important  change  iu  foreign  markets. 
Bad  weather  for  the  last  fortnight  has  de¬ 
pressed  all  sorts  of  business . 

Philadelphia.,  Pa.;  Gotten  dull;  prices  un¬ 
changed.  Wool  prices  favor  buyers,  as  new 
clip  is  late  and  stock  on  hand  low.  Grain 
exporters  are  doing  nothing;  feeling  “  bear¬ 
ish, ”  and  prices  weak.  “  Provisions”  active 
at  a  further  advance.  Butter  plentiful  and 
declining.  Potatoes  active  and  higher  owing 
to  scarcity.  Southern  farm  products  very 
stiff.  Delaware  and  Maryland  strawberries 
plentiful  and  a  few  lots  of  Georgia  peaches 

are  already  on  tho  market . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Corn  dull  with  a  downward 


tendency.  Wheat  still  lower  with  light 
stocks  in  store.  Country  roads  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  owing  to  recent  heavy  rains . ..Lou¬ 

isville,  Ivy.  Crops  in  this  State  are  in  prom¬ 
ising  condition  notwithstanding  the  cool  and 
rainy  weather.  Advices  from  more  Southern 
States  say  the  wheat  harvest  now  in  progress 
there  develops  the  heaviest  crop  ever  known 
in  that  section.  Leaf  tobacco  active  at  an 
advanceof  in  dark  lugs;  J-t’c.  in  good  dark 
leaf,  and  lc.®2o.  on  Colony  cutting  leaf. 
Flour  fairly  active  at  a  decline  of  10c.(i{15c. 

on  all  grades . . . . . 

Toledo,  O. :  Weather  cold;  crop  prospects 

not  good . Evansville,  Ind.:  Wheat  in 

good  condition  aud  prospects  excellent.  Some 
complaint  of  Army-worm  in  meadow  aud 

corn . Springfield,  HI.:  The  report 

of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture, 
soon  to  be  issued,  gives  a  rather  gloomy  out 
look  for  the  future  meat  supply.  There  is  a 
limited  number  of  farm  animals  in  most 
counties  when  compared  with  the  same  date 
last  Spring,  and  the  inferior  condition  of  the 
stock  is  reported  as  the  result  of  the  partial 
failure  of  tho  crops  last  season,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  high  prices  of  hay  aDd  grain,  which 
induced  farmers  in  many  sections  to  feed 
sparingly  iluriug  the  Winter,  with  tho  expec¬ 
tation  that  the  pastures  would  bo  as  good  as 
usual  In  the  early  Spring,  and  that  stock 
would  soon  regain  flesh  and  be  up  to  the 
average  in  condition.  The  cold,  backward 
Spring,  and  partial  failure  of  grass,  owing  to 
the  severe  drought  last  season  in  Central  and 
Southern  Illinois,  have  disappointed  feeders  in 
obtaining  the  much  needed  supply  of  grass 
for  stock.  There  is  considerable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  farm  animals  as  compared 
with  May  1,  1881.  In  many  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  tho  high  price  of  feed  and  the 
partial  failure  of  crops  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  necessitated  the  sale  of  much  stock 
usually  retained  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
homo  and  foreign  demand  for  horses  has  in 
duced  farmers  to  Bell  at  the  prevailing  high 
prices  more  horses  than  heretofore,  thus  large 
ly  reducing  the  usual  number  in  many  conn 
ties.  There  has  been  cuasiderahle  complaint  of 
loss  of  horses  by  so  called  “  pink-eye,”  and  fre¬ 
quent  abort  ions  are  reported  by  horse  breeders. 
Farm  animals,  while  generally  healthy,  are 
much  below  an  average  in  condition.  Tho 
open  wet  Winter,  muddy  roads  and  feed- 
yards,  with  scarcity  of  feed,  have  made  tho 
past  season  one  of  the  moat  trying  for  live 
stock  of  any  year  on  record.  The  cold,  wet 
Spring  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  usual 
growth  of  pasture,  aud  stock  has  not  been 
doing  well  up  to  this  date. 

Cora. planting  has  beeu  delayed  by  frequent, 
rains,  and  tho  cold  weather  has  been  unfavor¬ 
able  for  growth  uud  much  of  the  early  plant 
ed  seed  has  rotted  in  the  ground,  mak¬ 
ing  replanting  necessary.  Concerning  the 
grain  and  grass  crops,  dispatches  confirm 
the  danger  resulting  to  Winter  wheat  from  the 
Army-worm  iu  the  southern  counties,  whore 
the  blades  in  many  fields  have  already 
been  stripped  from  the  straw,  tho  worms  feed¬ 
ing  off  the  heads  of  late  and  tender  varieties 
of  wheat.  Farm  animals,  owing  to  a  Hcurcity 
of  crops,  are  in  a  thin  condition,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  number  reported  is  loss 
than  lost  year  at.  corresponding  dates.  The 
past  month  has  been  cold  and  wet.  The  fre 
quent  spells  of  freezing  and  thawing  weather 
have  been  very  trying  to  Winter  grain  aud 
grass,  especially  clover.  The  grass  and  grain 
crops  on  drained  lauds  have  uot  been  injured 
perceptibly  by  the  frequent  severe  changes 
during  the  pad.  month.  In  some  of  the  south¬ 
ern  counties  there  has  been  considerable  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  scarcity  of  miu,  and  tho  bard,  dry 
ground  has  worked  to  disadvantage.  While 
the  growth  of  crops  bus  been  slow  and  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  vegetation  has  been  retarded  by  the 
cold  weather  since  April  11,  up  to  which  time 
the  seusou  was  uearly  one  month  iu  advance  of 
corresponding  dates  in  previous  years.  I  he 
reports  indicate  an  improvement  in  tho  con¬ 
dition  of  Winter  wheat  in  all  sections  of  the 
State.  The  wheat  on  drained  lauds  is  much 
above  an  average  iu  condition,  and  has  seldom 
promised  a  better  yield  per  acre.  The  wheat 
on  wet  lands  hus  been  injured  by  the  excessive 
and  continued  rains,  and  wifi  not  make  an 
average  crop.  In  some  localities,  wheat  was 
injured  by  the  severe  freezing  weather  of 
April  11  aud  12.  Chinch-bugs  in  largo  num¬ 
bers  are  reported  in  the  wlieat  iu  various 
locali til's,  but-  as  yet  no  serious  damage  hus 
resulted  therefrom,  owing  largely  to  the 
frequency  of  the  cold  rains.  The  chinch-bugs 
have  damaged  tho  wheat  crop  roost  where  the 
fields  are  adjacent  to  timber  belts.  Theleavos 
and  accumulated  rubbish  provide  shelter  for 
those  insects.  The  army- worm  in  some  local¬ 
ities  is  at  work  on  the  wheat,  and  farmers  are 
apprehensive  of  serious  loss  thereby.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  wheat  has  been 
more  generally  pastured  that  heretofore  on 
account  of  the  failure  uf  the  forage  and  grain 
crop  of  1881.  Pastured  wheat,  iu  proportion 
to  the  cropping,  will  be  light  in  yield  and  late 
in  maturing . 


Detroit,  Mich:  Weather  more  favorable. 
Favorable  reports  as  to  Spring  wheat  sowing. 
Late  frosts  have  done  some  damage  to  peaches; 
yet  they  and  other  traits  promise  well.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  produce  light.  Potatoes  jobbing  at 
*1.50(3(1.60  per  bushel.  Provisions  scarce; 
pork  quotations  advancing . 

Chicago,  111:  The  warm  weather  is  causing 
farmers  to  forward  corn  that  lias  been  held 
for  feeding,  and  the  receipts  are  exceptionally 
houvy.  Shipments  light  except  by  water. 
The  Wheat  Committee  In  charge  of  fixing  a 
price  for  defaulters  in  the  April  wheat  squeeze 
have  agreed  upon  *1.31  after  balloting  once. 
On  the  last  day  of  April  the  settling  price  of 
“seller wheat”  was  *1.40  while  tho  price  for 
cosh  or  May  wheat  next  day  was  *1.28@1.29. 
Tho  April  slmrtH  defaulted  to  the  amount  of 
about  500,000  bushels,  afterwards  cut  down 
to  400,000,  and  the  Committee’s  price  will  be 
the  settling  figure  for  about  350.000  bushels. 
The  decision  is  looked  upou  as  a  hard  blow  at 
corners,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  now  at 
least  a  prospect  for  “  legitimate  trade.”  It 
is  reported  that  tho  late  combination  would 
appeal  to  the  Directors.  According  to  the 
rult,  the  decision  of  the  Committee  is  final. 
The  reading  of  the  report  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  was  followed  by  a  break  in  the  price  of 
grain.  The  boys  seamed  to  think  that  the  era 
for  manipulations  was  passed,  and  rushed 
into  the  markets  to  depress  and  slaughter. 
July  wheat  fell  suddenly  3X  routs  from  the 
highest  point.  The  opening  price  was  *L25>g. 
the  top  *1.25 and  the  lowest  price  *t.22%. 
On  the  call  it  rallied  to  *1.24.  Corn  broke  2 
cents,  selling  from  70  cents  down  to  OS,  for 
June,  aud  in  the  afternoon  at  67»i  cents.  Oats 
and  provlrions  were  also  lower.  The  bears 
were  more  numerous  on  the  boards  than  for 
many  months  past.  They  Improved  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  forced  a  great  many  tailers  on  the 
bull  side  to  sell  out . 


Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  points  in  uearly  every  county  iu 
the  State  as  to  tho  condition  of  the  crops, 
They  ure  very  similar  throughout,  the  frosts 
and  cold  rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
putting  the  ground  in  bad  condition.  This 
was  capped  the  night  of  Monday,  May  23,  by 
snow  from  one  to  four  inches  iu  depth. 
Naturally  this  caused  more  or  less  damage, 
but  uot  such  that  favorable  weather  hereafter 
cannot  repair.  The  worst  results  of  the  last 
cold  snap  are  visible  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Little  damage  was  done  to  small  grain  and 
wheat.  Corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  are  re¬ 
ported  in  line  condition.  Corn  planting  was 
generally  lute,  and  on  account  of  the  cold,  wet 
weather  much  of  it  is  rotting  in  the  ground 
and  will  require  replanting.  In  some  places 
where  the  corn  was  up  Monday  night’s  cold 

injured  the  tender  plants . 

Minneapolis,  Minn  :  The  cold  over  the 
Northwest  and  Central  States  on  Sunday  and 
Monday  last  did  no  damage  to  crops  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Dakota.  Fine  weather  now  is  bring¬ 
ing  forward  wheat  rapidly.  Farmers  about 
through  with  sowing  barley,  oats  and  flux, 
and  are  well  along  with  preparations  for  corn¬ 
planting.  Prospects  for  good  crops  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Fruit  buds  aud  early  garden  truck 
were  nipped  by  the  frost.  No  diminution  in 
arrivals  of  immigrants.  Nearly  all  ure  well- 
to-do  people.  Railroads  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  furnish  transportation  for  thorn  aud  their 
effects. 

The  Northwestern  Lumberman’s  corres¬ 
pondence  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and 
in  portions  of  Kansas,  report  that  farmers 
are  buying  lumber  quite  liberally,  in  spite  of 
the  ext  re  ally  high  prices  now  current.  This 
indicates  prosperity  ou  the  part  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  extensive  purchase  of  lumber  is 
more  prevalent  in  Iowa  aud  Nebraska  than  | 
in  the  remaining  States  named,  and  this  ar¬ 
gues  to  tho  advantage  of  tho  agriculturist  in 
those  States  over  his  more  southern  competi¬ 
tors.  Immigration  into  the  Northwest  is  al¬ 
so  having  a  direct  effect  in  clearing  out  the 

country  lumber  yards . The  daily 

papers  have  published  accounts  of  the  incor¬ 
poration  in  New  York  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Silk  Exchange.  Tho  object  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  encourage  silk  culture  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  It  is  added  that  it  contemplates 
purchasing  350  acres  of  laud  on  Long  island 
and  2,000  acres  in  Kentucky.  These  will  bo 
sold  iu  small  lots  to  parties  who  desire  to  raise 
sllk-wormsand  produce  cocoons.  It  is  further 
proposed  to  import  silkworm  eggs  from  the 
south  of  Franco  and  mulberry  trees  to  start 
nurseries . * . .  •  • 

(Senator  Sherman  has  introduced  a  bill  iu  the 
Senate  which  provides  that  all  the  public 
timbered  lands  adjacent  to  the  sources  of 
navigable  rivers  or  their  affluents  be  with 
drawn  from  public  sale  and  entry ;  it  further 
provides  for  tho  creation  of  a  commission, 
whose  business  apparently  will  be  an  examin¬ 
ation  into  tho  practicability  of  increasing  tho 
growth  of  tho  class  of  forests  mentioned,  that 
the  water  supply  iu  the  rivers  may  be  kept  up 
and  the  quantity  of  available  timber  not  run 
short.  The  bill  names  Major-General  H.  G. 
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Wright,  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U. 
8.  A. ;  Major  General  W.  B.  Hazen,  Chief  of 
the  Signal  Corps;  George  B.  IVn-Ing,  Conmiis 
sinner  of  Agriculture,  ami  Professor  Spencer 
F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Srpithsonian  In¬ 
stitute.  as  such  commission . . . 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  caused 
among  Southwestern  people  t»y  the  report  that 
Texas  has  issued  land  certificates  for  18,000,000 
more  acres  of  land  than  can  be  lound  subject 
to  possession  under  them. 


[Cincinnati  Times  Star  ] 
HELLO! 


Our  reporter  yesterday  took  a  peep  into  the 
ollice  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  to  be 
initiated  into  tlio  call-room  of  that  establish¬ 
ment;  he  was  met  on  the  threshold  of  the 
ollice  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong,  a  gentleman  who  knows  more  about 
telephones  than  the  writer  could  toll  in  a 
year’s  time  through  one  of  the  windy  instru¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Armstrong  tendered  us  a  very  courte¬ 
ous  greeting,  and  very  good-naturedly  gave 
us  some  information  which  we  in  our  turn 
impart  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  A.  who  has  telephone  matters  at  his 
fingers’  end,  is,  in  fact  the  best  posted  man  on 
telephone  topics  in  the  country.  We  chatted 
over  some  twenty-five  miles  of  a  wire  with 
some  gentleman  in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

“  llow  are  you,  Hamilton  wo  asked. 

“  Got  the  rheumatism,”  re, died  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  gentleman,  whereupon  we  laughed. 

“  Tell  him  to  use  St.  Jacobs  Oil,”  said  Mr. 
A.  Wo  did  as  he  told  us,  laughingly. 

“  If  he  has  got  the  rheumatism  it  is  no 
laughing  matter,  I  assure.  When  I  was  super 
intending  the  building  of  that  very  line  over 
which  you  have  just  spoken  I  contracted  a 
very  severe  case  of  rheumatism  myself.  It 
was  built  in  bad  weather.  In  fact  it  rained 
most  of  the  time.  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  to 
see  it  completed,  and  used  to  take  a  train  and 
go  out  to  the  construction  gang  daily.  I 
got  wet  very  often,  but  did  not  at  the  time 
pay  much  attention  to  it.  Not  long  after, 
though,  1  fouud  myself  with  the  rheumalism, 
and  a  glorious  thing  the  rheumatism  is.  My 
right  leg  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and, 
although  1  made  all  sorts  of  effort  to  cure  it, 
it  seemed  to  grow  steadily  worse.  Mr.  Steve 
Meade,  the  well  known  deteetivo  officer,  re¬ 
commended  St.  Jacobs  Oil,  that  gentleman 
having  used  that  invaluable  remedy  and  be¬ 
ing  cured  by  it.  1  procure  1  the  Oil,  rubbed 
it  to  my  leg  and  felt  enormously  relievod.  It 
is  the  most  penetrating  medicine  I  ever  saw, 
it  seemingly  goes  straight  to  the  bone,  but  no 
matter  how  it  goes  in,  it  drives  the  rheuma¬ 
tism  our..  I  did  not  use  more  than  five  or  six 
bottles  of  St.  Jacobs  (Oil  before  I  was  cured, 
and,  although  I  walk  a  great  deal,  and  some¬ 
times  catch  a  wotting,  1  havt  felt  no  return 
of  my  rheumatism.  I  think  it  is  afraid  of 
St.  Jacobs  Oil,  and  very  properly  and  justifia¬ 
bly  so.” — Adv. 


The  ladies  who  sometime  since  were  unable 
to  go  out,  having  taken  Lydia  E  Piukham’s 
Vegetable  Compound  are  quite  recovered, 

and  have  gone  on  their  way  rejoicing. — Adv. 

- - 

S®r"Ever)  color  of  the  Diamond  Dyes  is 
perfect.  See  the  samples  of  the  colored  cloth 
at  the  druggists.  Unequalled  for  brilliancy. 
— Adv. 


See  Johnson  &  Fields  Racine  Fan  Mill  Ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  May  0th,  page  211. — Adv. 

- - 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
Manure  Spreader  advertisement  on  page  375. 
— Adv. 


DoN’t  Die  in  the  house.  Ask  Druggists  for 
“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
weasels.  15c. — Adv. 

— - - 

Dandruff 

la  Removed  by  the  Use  of  Oocoalne, 
And  it  stimulates  and  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  hair. 

Use  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts— the 

best. — Adv. 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS. 
Up  to  Saturday  May  27. 
Cincinnati. — Wheat  heavy;  No.  3  Red 
Winter,  tl.SRjiLiW,  spot;  $1.14%  bid,  July; 
Corn  quiet  ;  No.  2  mixed,  77%o.,  spot, 
7V.'Ac.  bid, May;  70%@76%e.June;  77%@77%c. 
July;  77%c.,  August;  77%o.,  September; 
?5®?5%c.  October.  Oats  firm  ;  No.  2  Mixed, 
55%c.  Rye  dull  aud  lower  at  78c.  Barley 
scarce  and  firm  at  $1 .08.  Pork  easy  ut  #25.25. 
Lard  stronger  at  $11.40.  Bulk-meats  easier; 
Shoulders,  $8.50  ;  Clear  Rib,  $11.20.  HotJS 
active  and  firm;  common  und  light,  $0.35© 
#«;  packing  and  butchers’,  $7.60®#8.25. 


Chicago. — Wheat  active  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring,  $1 .25@1.25%  cash ;  $1.25%,  May ;  $  1.25 
%  June;  #1.25%@I.25%,  July;  #1.11%,  Au¬ 
gust;  $1.04%,  all  the  year;  No.  3.  Chicago 
Spring,  $1  11641. 14;  Rejected,  85c  6488c. 
Corn  in  fair  demand  at71e.,  cash,  71%o,  May ; 
70%C, @70 %c. ,  June;  7<l%p@70%(:  ,  July  ;  70 
%c;  August;  58c.,  all  the  year;  Rejected, 
0()%c,,  Oats  In  fair  demand  at  (0 cash; 
49%c  ,  May;  48%o.@48%a  ,  June;  43%e@44c., 
July;  86c.,  August;  33%c.  all  the  year.  Flax¬ 
seed  dull  at  $1.37,  best  bid  at  close.  Egos  ac¬ 
tive,  firm  and  higher  at  18%@19e.  Hoo 
market  steady  and  fairly  active;  common  to 
good  mixed,  $7.3007.85;  heavy  packing  and 
shipping,  $7.90@8.55;  light,  $7.8507,00;  skips 
and  culls,  $5,5007.20;  poor  light  and  common 
mixed  closed  very  dull  and  weak,  with  a  good 
many  left  over.  Cattle — market  very  brisk 
and  somewhat  excited,  and  prices  15c025c. 
higher  than  those  of  yesterday;  stillars  sold 
at  $8 .50;  corn-fed  Colorados,  #8  70;  general 
market  very  strong;  exports,  $8.2508.70; 
good  to  choice  shipping,  #7  5008. 10.  common 
to  fair,  #0.7507.40;  mixed  butchers’  firm  at 
$300,  mainly  $405;  through  grass  Texans 
firm  at  $304  for  tail  ends  and  bulls;  $4.50 
@0.50  for  cauners;  $5.70@$6  for  shippers,  1 
carat  $0.80;  stockers  and  feeders  steady  at 
$3.05,80.  Sheep  good  demand  for  wooled 
at$0;  market  generally  strong;  common  to 
fair,  $4@4. 75 ;  good  to  choice,  $505.50. 

St.  Louis. — Wheat  opened  with  some  sales 
higher,  hut  closed  lower  and  weak;  No.  2  Red 
Fall,  $1.32,  cash;  #1  32%,  June:  $1  12%,  July; 
$1  08%,  August;  #1  08%,  September,  $1.00%; 
all  the  year;  No.  3  do.,  $1  22;  No.  4  do.  $1.13. 
Corn. — dull  at,  74%e.@70c.,  cash,  according 
to  location;  75%c. ,  May;  72%c.,  June;  72%c. 
July;  72c.,  August;  70%e.  September;  55%c. 
all  the  year.  Oats  53c,  cash;  49 %*.,  June; 
41%o.,  July:  35%c.,  August;  33c.,  all  the  year, 
Rye,  73c.  bid.  Burley  dull  at  80c  @$1  10. 
Cattle,  #80885;  heavy  shipping,  $7  2508; 
light  do  ,  #0  5007  25;  common  to  fair  grass 
Texans,  #4  60@  5  25;  good  to  best,  #5  50@(l  50; 
good  feeding  steers  would  bring  #5  5006  25, 
SnttKP,  market  dull  and  low  grades  not 
wanted;  fair  to  fancy  muttons,  $3  500.150. 
Hogs  firmer  and  aetiv-;  fight  to  best  Yorkers, 
$0  7007  50;  packing,  $7  4007  90;  butchers’ 
to  fancy,  $808.30. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nbw  York,  Saturday,  May  27,  1882. 

Hkans  and  Picas  —  Standard  sorts  of  State  while 
hottus  are  hold  wolt,  but  the  built  of  the  trade  In  In 
German;  nearly  seven  thousand  hags  of  the  lutter 
have  t’Oen  placed  during  the  past  fortnight.  In  pm. 
these  were  for  spoon littfon,  but  sumcleut  hare  geld 
ror  local  and  Waste' D  use  to  keep  any  cheap  styles  of 
State  In  the  shade.  Red  kidneys  quiet  and  cheap. 
Peas  not  moving  to  any  extent. 

beans,  marrow,  prime.  >4.10;  fair  to  Rood,  00; 

medium,  choice.  *3..',e@:L55;  Talr  to  good,  *:j  Lv5s.  Hl; 
pea,  choice.  •S.Mkdaii);  fa|r  to  good,  l&'jO&SUO  while 
kidney  choice,  $1  !)><*<.  15:  fair  to  good.  $3.75@ln5 
red  kidney,  choice,  $2.mu@2.85;  fair  to  gocid,i2. 40602.75; 
turtle  soup,  *1.7U-vi1.75,  German  prime,  J  CtOtitii  15; 
ordinary,  $2.()0@2.£>;  California  Llmu.  *4.50. 

Peas,  groen,  prime,  $M0ai.48;  poor  to  good,  *L18 
@1.25;  Southern  b.  e.,  per  2  bn.  bag,  $3.75@3  :«). 

Receipts  for  week  1,‘ASO  bushels. 

Exports,  LOTH  pkgs. 

ituiuosTUfKs  and  Provisions.  There  lias  been  a 
fair  milling  and  export  demand  for  wheat  attended, 
however,  with  considerable  fl  per  mill, ill  Olid  Closing 
deals  show  a  decline  on  the  week.  Horn  active  with 
a  marked  advance,  uml«r  favorable  Liverpool 
advices.  Oats  have  ruled  Irregular  lu  u  cash  way 
prices  at  the  close  favor  buyers.  Rye  und  malt  are 
almost  nominal  In  price.  Flour  has  heen  held  at 
figures  that  restrict  trade.  At  the  close  slight  con¬ 
cessions  were  made  by  .sellers,  bat  buyers  held  off 
for  larger  yielding.  Provisions  hav..  not  the  decided 
position  that  a  more  animated  trade  would  give,  still 
business  may  soon  get  on  a  good  warm  weather 

IihbIk  _ 

p 

No. 

5.1*>; 

6.00; 
round 

T"  7;-  - V—  ..nw>Wf  uuueic  «AUH, 

$6.50@,  00;  family,  *,@S;  Minnesota,  clear,  ifi.iiOANiiu; 
Southern,  extra,  shipping,  $6.10i&fi.8r,;  do.  XX  ami 
family.  $6,906*8.50;  rye  dour,  superfine,  *1,31(^1.60; 
corn  meal,  Urandywlue,  $l.5O@»,60: western,  XlMkgU.SO; 
wheat  reed,  10  It.  *1  ton,  $13.ffi@2i> 01); »)  ft.  do.,  $l8.(M<a 
19.00;  100 lb.  do..  *26 ,  00@29  00;  rye  feed,  *2B.OtKis3HdlO. 

Prices  for  grain.— Wheat,  No.  2  Spring,  $1.28(41.35: 
Spring.  $I.15@l.t«;  red  Wluter  No.  2,  *|  44<.cT.46ii;  red 
Winter,  $1  32@l.4T.H‘:  white  Western  and  Stale,  *!.»)<* 
@1.43.  Oats,  white  No.  1,6 Ho  ;  No.  2.  6|U@«}c.;  No.  3, 
G0o.;  mixed.  No.  I,  «0c.;  No.  2,  59c  ;  No.  3.  570.1  Corn. 
Western,  mixed.  7S@S3c.;  do.  No.  2,  83@8lC.;  white 
Western,  9l@92o.;  yellow,  Southern.  H8@S0c.;  white 
Southern,  95(a'9tic.;  yellow  Western,  88(1  (,900.;  Barley, 
malt.  State.  2  rowed,  *).00@l.08{  do.  l-rowed.  *I.ll@ 
1.15;  do.  Canada,  $1.S8@L3\ 

Prices  of  Provisions -Pork,  iold  mess,  $19.25;  jo 
new  mess,  |2fi  25;  prime,  mess,  *2uuc;  extra  prime 

f  17.25;  Lard  Steam  Western  rH  tQU  ft,  11.75;  Prime  city, 
1.50;  hums,  smoked  city,  per  it.  15Hufil6ci  plckeled 
Western  and  city,  lla,  shoulders,  smoked,  city,  W@ 
1214C.;  do.  pickled,  Ho;  Rib  bellies,  pickled,  1  IW@12Wc. • 
bacon,  long  clear.  West..  lt»i@12,  Beef  ex.  mess,  y 
bbl,  $15  50.  packet,  do.  $19.(11;  India  mess.  P  tee.  *  0,00; 
hams,  old  mess  bbl.  ft'.’  10;  do.  t  ew,  $26.iXl@2«.5a 
Receipts  for  the  week.  -  Fluur,  bbls.,  97.745;  corn 
meal,  4,1)44;  wheat,  bush..  357,9(0;  corn,  467,557:  oats. 
880.330;  rye.  8,382;  mall,  64.959;  barley,  H.H90. 

.  ports  for  the  week.  dour.  1S.960 bbls.;  cm  n  meal, 
2,925;  wheat,  Ml.,  311,229; corn.  113,111;  outs,  t,Hf>0. 

Receipts  for  week  Beef,  bills  and  tea,  616;  pork, 
bbls,,  1,336;  out  ineulK,  pkgs,  14,790;  lard.  5,905. 

Exports— Beef,  bbls.  ami  tea.  1,011;  pork,  bbls., 
2,495;  cut  meats,  lbs.,  4.016, 4 16;  lord,  2,354,541. 

Buttkr,— The  week  has  been  adverse  to  busiuesn 
and  prices  close  In  a  very  limp  condition.  Supplies 
have  arrived  further  than  local  buyers  would  use 
them,  while  a  ruin  ntnrmViit  off  one  full  day's  trade. 
Holders  uro  anxious  to  sell. as  the  make  must  increase 
right  along  That  great  support  of  the  «  Ting  mar¬ 
ket,  the  export  call.  Is  looked  for  1  (irnw.tlv,  but  for 
elgn  buyers  will  not  take  bold  Until  quality  und  prices 
blend  t<*  their  views.  Besides,  they  are  lu  no  hurry 
as  the  home  production  abroad  has  got  the  start  or 
American  stock,  owing  to  our  backward  season. 
They  will,  however,  take  grass  goods  at  a  price  when 
they  are  available  lu  Hues  say  22  for  best  table  grade 


choice,  20c.  i  good  to  prime,  lH@l9e.;  ordinary  to 
fair,  15@17c\;  W  estern  factory,  choice,  current  make. 
17@i8c.;  fair  to  good,  do.  15@16u.;  ordinary,  12@14c.; 
old,  iodise. 

Receipts  for  week,  3(1,941  pkgs. 

Exports,  28,773. 


Chkksk.— ' The  offerings  are  light  for  the  season,  and 
the  market  has  worked  up  for  very  fine  marks  of 
State  Shippers,  however,  will  not  load  up  heavily 
with  stall  fed  goods,  and  It  would  not  require  large 
additions  to  receipts  to  wipe  out  any  advance  of  the 
past  few  days. 

New  State  factory,  full  cream,  11  He;  line,  U@ll 
Wo,;  medium,  HH@h'o-S  poor  to  fair,  4@“e.;  Ohio  flats, 
choice.  lfiHc;  fair  to  good,  7@10c;  Creamery  skims, 
line,  4H@.ric.;  skims,  fair  ,  8H@4c  ;  ordinary,  2c«.3c. 

Receipt  for  the  week,  38,126  boxes. 

Export*  do,  2K  ikki  boxes. 

(.1  vc r pool  cable,  Win. 

Steam  to  Liverpool,  7s,  fld.  @15s. 

Cotton,  a  very  natural  market  has  attended  the 
week;  spot  Is  held  higher  owing  tin  reduded  stocks 
here  and  an  active  spinning  demand  In  Liverpool. 
Market  generally  Urm. 

ouitaKNT  mucks. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classlll 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Quit.  Texnr. 

n  11-16 

10  M 

11  1  16 
H  H 

11  15-16 

12  3-16 

n 

IS 

13  H 

14  H 


Strict  ordinary  . 


Strict  good  ordinary. 
Low  middling . . 


Good  Middling . 

Strict  good  middling. 

Middling  fair . . 

Fair . 


9  7-16 

9  11-18 

10 

10  M 

10  13-16 

11  1  16 

11  H 

11  H 

11  lt-16 

11  15-16 

115  111 

12  3-16 

12  H 

12  96 

12  H 

12  H 

12  M 

13 

18  id 

13  H 

14 

14  H 

|  Low  Middling . 1011-16 

|  Middling . HU  16 


STAINED. 

Good  ordinary .  9 

Strict  good  ordinary  10 
Futures  quoted— 

April  20. 

May . 12.i2@12.14 

.lune . 12.13@12.14 

July . 12.26 

August . I2.306til2.37 

September . . . 12.096R12  06 

October .  lL59@lt.fiI 

November . ll.43@1l.45 

December . * . ll.45@U  .10 

January . ll.58@ll.59 

February . 11.72@11.74 

Receipts  for  week,  10,719  hales. 

Exports,  12,850  do, 

Priko  Fruit*.—  Few  extra  quality  evnp.  apples  rc- 
malu  ;  prices  firm  for  remnant.  Kenehes  have  some 
stcmtlnpss.  Small  fruits  are  in  buyers’  favor,  they 
generally  weaken  with  the  appearance  of  fresh. 

Southern  apples,  crop,  ortllnnry  to  good,  S@5V«C.; 
line  to  choice,  6@7He;  fancy.  H@H'.^e;  Western,  crop, 
ordinary.  Starve;  oholce  lots.  State,  tine 

cm.  5H@6Me.;  qrs.  5%@6Hc,  apples,  evaporated, 
lOtiO'lHc-t  cuoloe  ring  cut  12.HW  WH1’.;  peaches.South'n. 
crop.  I2@13c:  Carolina,  crop,  good  to  fancy,  16@We; 
Georgia,  erop,  peeled.  IStailrf;  ditto,  ditto,  im¬ 
peded,  ll@12c.:  uapeeled  peaches,  halves,  5@5Jio; 
do.  quarters,  l’(i@5c;  plums.  Southern.  ll@12c;  do. 
State,  13@13Hc;  eheyrlcs,  aoathern,  17@19c.;  blackber¬ 
ries,  lie.;  raspberries,  huckleberries,  prime, 

13@  13Hc. 

F.oos.— Quotations  are  toning  down,  but  not  unex¬ 
pectedly  s(i,  and  the  decline  has  not  been  sharp. 
Sellers  have  hml  a  long  lease  of  good  trading  weather, 
and  ns  warm  spells  must  soon  appear  the  disposition 
Is  to  sell  promptly,  even  If  several  shades  have  to  be 
conceded  fom  day  to  day. 

L.  I.  and  N.  J.  F  dnz  ,  ]9@30o.:  State  and  Fenusyl 
vmiUq,  ISHeftlOo.:  Canadian.  18@I8)*e.:  Del.  and  Mary¬ 
land,  prime,  18o.;  Won  tern  do  15t\ :  W.  and  (’.,  fair  to 
good,  l6H@17.Hc;  Duck,  22@23c.;  Goose,  36®38o. 
Receipts  for  week,  [6,063  pkgs. 

Do.  lust  week,  15,921. 

Kiutsit  FntjiTX,  Stj-awbcrrlos  are  now  the  feature  of 
the  fruit  trade  Receipts  large  and  quality  good. 
Apples  are  almost  nominal. 

strawberr  ei.  Maryland,  R  qt  ,  lK@25o;  Richmond, 
lH@2t)c.;  Norfolk,  seedling,  choice,  V  qt.,  15@ISo  ;  poor 
to  good.  V  qt .  I0@12e.;  N.  C  .  I0@15e. 

Applea,  Baldwins.  State,  prime,  fet  bid..  *(@6.511:  ralr 
to  good,  $5(«,5.50;  Russet,  Koxbury,  $5.50@$6;  golden. 
Inferior,  *3,50. 

Cherries— N.  C  choice,  18  lb,  15o.;  fair  to  good,  io@ 
12e.|  Inferior,  5@Sc. 

Peanut*  firm,  with  a  very  small  stock  to  go  into 
Bummer  with.  Virginia,  hnnd-pkd.  V  ft 
fancy,  9@9Ho;  extra  prime,  8H@9;  good  to  prime,  6H@ 
?He.;  Spanish  shelled,  7@7Hc. ;  va.,  shelled,  4!H@3Hc. ; 
pecan  nuts,  12o. 

ITay  AND  STRAW.— The  river  now  makes  material 
addition  bi  free  raltrolid  supplies  rtf  hay.  and  prices 
are  In  buyers’  favor.  There  Is  some  abeiimulutinn, 
but  the  prospective  wants  of  the*  market  prevent  any 
feeling  panic.  Straw  Is  fairly  Arm. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  tine,  1U)  fts.,  95c.:  retail 
quality,  fair  to  good.  Hii@!)tlc.;  shipping  quality,  65@ 
715 o;  clover  mixed,  65@7fkv,  clover,  l5@6(le.;  Hay,  salt, 
55@t’,5o .  straw,  best  rye,  7b@80e.;  short,  50@R5c. :  oat, 
40355c. 

Exports.  2,011  bales. 

Milk.—' The  yltdd  enlarges  with  the  advancing  sea¬ 
son  ami  commission  have  not  sold  out  cleun  though 
prices  are  low  The  average  for  10  quart  cans  *1.35 
with  a  range  Of  $l.25@1.40. 

Naval  8tores,— Quiet  but  steady. 

8pl tits uf  TbrpOd Cine,  46c. ;  Rosins,  strained,  *‘J27W; 
good  do.,  $2.80(32.35;  low,  No.  2.  $2.40@250;  good.  No. 
1,  *260@2.70;  low,  No.  ],  $275@280;  good.  No  1,  *2.K5@ 
8.0(5;  low  pale  $3.30;  good  pale.  $3.50;  extra  pale, 
$38(H;  window  glass,  *4.50(rt4.70.  Tar.-  Washington, 
$2.75;  Wilmington,  $2.75;  Newborn,  *2.75.  Fitch. 
City,  $2. 10. 

Foultkv  ANt>  Ga-MR. — RecotpW  of  dressed  are  modOT 
ate  but  wants  are  net  large,  especially  a*  high  prices 
have  restricted  much  of  tnn  regular  market  trade. 

Froxen.  turkeys,  choice,  20@2ac.;  small  Trcsh  killed. 
IfK^l'c.;  large.  13a  15c.;  chickens,  fair.  14@15o.;  good 
to  prime,  17 Fhita,  roaaters,  20@22o.;  do  broilers. 
8@1  ft.  W  ft  likatio.  do.  light  Winter,  :Ik*35C  heavy 
Winter.  2V,t2St  West,  b rollers,  35@:So. ;  Fowls,  choice, 
near -by,  17<«lSe.;  prime,  1 5(1*170.'  fair  to  good,  14@15c., 
Ducks,  choice,  Wal^i  fob-  to  good,  !3t»i5c. 

Cooped  stock  Is  doing  well,  but  prices  may  drop 
suddenly  under  bettor  receipt*. 

Live  fowl*  State  and  Jersey,  14@15c. ;  Western.  14@ 
UHo.;  Southern,  I4n.;  chickens,  R  pair,  I0e.@jl.r2; 
r oos Mrs.  HftoOe.;  turkeys,  N.  J  and  Penn.  i'2@Mc.; 
Western,  ti@12e.;  Duets,  State  and  Jersey,  V  pair, 
75c.@*1.25  We- tern,  U(l@7t)c, igeose,  Stnto  and  Jersey, 
*1.75@2.25;  Western,  $L'25@1.50. 

Game  Is  of  little  Interest. 

Eng.  snipe,  fresh  killed,  *>  dot,  *2.00;  do.  and 
plover,  poor  to  fair,  $l.fi0@l.73;  w.  pigeons,  flight. 
Sl.62@1.7a;  •dual's,  75o.@$l.’v5.  tame  squubs  llghr,  4 
doz.,  *3.5d@:i.,5;  dark.  *2.UO@2.50.;  pigeons  live,  *  pair 
40@5UC. 

Rick  — OOferlugs  continue  small. 

Carolina,  choice,  79f@Sc.;  good  to  prims,  7@7He.; 
common  to  fair,  34g<itt6Hc.;  Louisiana,  low  fair  to  fair, 
9696WB. 

StjUAit,  AC. — Refined  sugar  quotvd,  ant  loaf,  fit  ft 
lUMSiOMc.;  crushed,  10Jfi|@ lUfthc- ;  cubes,  lOJ.te.:  powder¬ 
ed.  10U,i':  granulated  Kyjltdlt-RC;  mould  a  3Wc;  con* 
fuctloucr's  ‘'A"9H(itylH0’i  coffee  A  standard  |iu@9HO| 
coffee  off  '•A,”89|i(d.9c;  wlittccxtra**U''8H@sr((,c.;  extra 
0,  HHciOS-H:  0, 7:q@8o;  yellow,  7H@MIH<';  common  sirups, 
45(3)4 "c;  fair  to  good.  48@54)i  prime  to  choice,  61@53o.; 
sugar  house  molasses,  ordrry  hlids.,  21@22o:  New 
Orleans,  fair  to  good,  0l)@62c;  prime  to  choice,  6fl@7u*.; 
fancy,  THFii. 

Vkoictaiu  ks,— "Emigrant”  potatoes  are  more  und 
more  In  disfavor  and  new  good  slsed  Southern  arid 
well  kept  old  show  quite  a  firm,  Settled  feeling. 

Potatoes  Ik'rmuda,  *  bbl..  Shod. 54:  Fla,,  Rose, 
$5.60@$6,u0j  Peerless, $S.O0@&Su;  Savannah  and  Charles- 
tan  Rose,  $S.Uk$$6.dDl  Cnlll.  *&.00®*6oq  Eastern  Rose, 
iilKKitJLaJjN.  H.  anil  N.  S.  Ruse.  *a.HAu.-4.25;  Pro)  1  lie. 
*3.50(11  *3  75;  State  Rose,  *4.00@i  23;  Snow  (lake,  $3.  J.’j 
@3.87;  Burbank.  |4.0O@4  25;  Peerless.  fi;l,00(iu::.2*,.  («ld 
potatoes  are  In  double  heads.  Scotch  and  Irish  t'ham- 
plon,  V  bush.. 9Ue  *I.U5;  do.  Victoria,  $1  OVul.lu. 

Southern  garden  stuff  arrive*  at  a  rate  that  shows 
how  great  a  feature  such  product  has  become.  The 
earliest  grown  ueur  point  truck  no  longer  has  1  old 
time  place  for  "  first  of  the  season''  lilg  prices,  as 
every  popular  Item  Uow  almost  ceases  to  be  a  novelty 
before  frost  Is  out  of  the  way .  Asparagus  has  ruled 
uhoup  enough  to  let  runners  In  for  supplies. 

Asparagus,  Oyster  Ray,  R  do*,  ta’h.  *1  T5@2.2f>; 
Shrewsbury, do.  $L50@2.w  South  Jersey,  Jo.,  *i.25@ 
2.110;  51d.  and  Del.  do.,  *1.25@L75;  ta>ans.  N.  y  q. 
bbl.,  *1.00;  do.  N.  C\,  ¥  bush,  crate,  *2.50@2.75;  do. 
Oharh-stnn  and  Ravanuali.  round  fi(  crate.  $1,80661.75; 
do.  Charleston  aud  Savannah,  flat,  V  orate,  *:.50; 
beets,  Norfolk,  n«w,  fi<  lOObuncbe*.  $t.Ou@lLOO;  Cuoum- 
bers,  Charleston  aud  Havaunub,  18  orate.  $3,0tVi63  50; 
Fla.,  V  crate,  $LOO@2JJO:  oehhiqre,  Charleston  arid 
Savannah,  fit  bbl.,  $1.00@2.50:  do.  Norfolk  and  N .  C., 
fii  bbl..  $2.iXl@2.6(C  carrots,  V  luO  bunches,  |2d»@a  50; 
cauliflower,  Norfolk,  fit  bbl.  *2.50@A90;  Egg  rUut, 


Fla.  V  crate,  $2.50@3.00;  green  pens,  York  River,  iP 
bbl.,  *2.50;  do.  Norfolk,  W  bbl.  crate,  75c@$1.28; 
lettuce,  18  bbl.  $2.0003.50;  onions,  Bermuda  fit  box, 
$2.75;  Radishes,  jut  Iff)  bunches,  50ta75c;  rhubarb, 
fil  100  bunches,  $1.f(0@2J<0;  squash  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  y  crate.  'jvtftTSc;  8qua*b,  Fla.  F  crate  25@ 
60c?  tomatoes,  Fla.  ¥  bush,  bor,  $L50@3.ff);  do.  Ber¬ 
muda,  peck  box,  40@60e:  white  turnips,  Norfolk,  V 
HX)  bunches,  $2.oo@n.oo 
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LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday.  May  27,  1882. 

I5RKVK8  —Receipts  for  week,  9,1(19  head;  do.,  last 
week.  9,408.  The  run  of  cattle  was  poor  In  quality, 
but  big  prices  ngnln  ruled,  an  advance  showing  over 
Wednesday.  Prices  remarkably  high  for  common 
Stock.  Texans  sold  at  12H@t3e.  to  arcs*  56  ft.  Ren- 
tqcky  Dry  Cows  and  trnsn  at  from  1 1 )•,  to  13c.,  to 
dress  56  ft.  Very  common  mixed  steers  ntfn  rn  13@ 
11c.,  also  to  dress  56  ft.  The  general  range  for  Medium 
to  good  corn-fed  steers  was  from  15  to  iCo.,  to  dress 
57@5He.;  a  single  cur  loud  of  prime  Ohio  steers,  1,382 
ft  average,  sold  at  lfic.  to  (tress  60  ft.  Poor  Cincinnati 
stiller*  were  taken  j»t.  13,H«d4o.,  to  dress  56«56  ft. 
Louisville  stiiiers,  very  common,  were  run  out  at  un 
avorag*  price  of  1 4We..  to  dress  *6  ft.  A  car-load  of 
bulls  wns  sold  at  7?<a.  live  weight,  lrss  *15  on  lot,  uml 
a  car-load  of  State  dry  eows,  sta  gs  and  Hulls,  at  IW 
@8W(o. 

Jin ett  00W3.— Latterly  the  market  has  assumed 
much  of  Its  old-time  regularity.  Trade  Is  a  very 
steady  at  35@65  per  head,  fair  prices  for  tha  style  of 
stock  now  coming. 

Veai.  Calves.— With  high  beef,  calves  are  bringing 
good  rates  promptly. 

Calves,  Jersey,  hog  dressed,  good  to  prime,  11@ 
l2e.;  State,  dressed,  good  to  prime,  Il@12c.;  country 
dressed,  poor  to  fair,  S@10fc ;  live  calves,  Jersev, prime 
to  choice,  HH‘@9c.-,  Stale,  prime  to  choice,  8H@&c.;  fair 
to  good.  7<8i8c:  poor  to  fair,  S@7e. :  Mt.  Holly,  prime 
to  choice,  9@9Hc.;  fulr  to  good,  7Y@8H. 

Shkici*  AND  Lamps.— Receipts  for  tho  week  25,101 
head;  do.  last  week.  31US3  do. 

Prime  sheep  active;  lower  grades  slow:  lanbs  In 
good  demand,  ’the  range  for  sheep,  4@6Mc.;  most 
sales  ut  4H@fic.  Southern  lambs,  ?@.3Wc. ;  good  near¬ 
by  9@9 4'c . ,  a  few  extras  10c. 

Swine.— Receipts  for  week,  23,608  bead;  do.  last 
week  23,574  do.  No  live  Oil  sale.  Nominal  price,  *7.62 
@*H  20  p  UX). 

Hogs,  Jersey  dressed,  light,  lOAfc,-,  medium,  10W@ 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS. 

Gallon  or  write  to  It.  II.  ALLEN  (V  CO.,  New 
Y ork,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

Address  189  &  191  Water  8t. 


MOSS"  y/ts.  TDRES6ER 


THE  NEW  MASSILLON 


'34,  30.  30  arul  40  Inch  CyllndorM  ;  last  known 

onr  *  Had  Klvcr  Special,*1  making  with  our  improved 
straw  burning  Engines,  tho  model  outfit  of  the  world. 
Send  for  circular*  to 

RUSSELL  &  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 


MANCHESTER 

Strawberry  Plants 

BY  THE 

Originator. 

™ir,n,l%to  plants  direct  from 

the  ORIGINATOR,  cither  at  wholesale  or  retail,  can 
have  ail  opportunity  the  coming  Autumn  aud  Spring. 
Those  desiring  to  see  them  in  fruit  can  be  notified 
when  to  come  by  giving  their  address.  Come  and  see 
them.  Special  circulars  In  due  season  for  Fall  trade 
Address  .1 .  «AT T  t>. Y. 

_  Ifilanchanier,  N.J. 

IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMEHTST 

Non  Explosive  Steam  Engines.  Best  Railway  ft  Lever 
Horse  J  owersCTh resiling  Machines,  Straw-preserving 
Threshers;  La  Dow's  Disc  aud  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Hur 
rows, Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakos,Cu Itl v utor*, Feed  Mills 
^teumo rs. «c.,  dc. ii i:ki. ,  u &  Ukuck  Co., Albany 
N.\.  l’-stabl lulled. ISiJu.  s<vnd  for  Illustrated  Cataloftito 

k,:u  'u,>  f  > 

triuh  i  nr  riLKst  hat I*  i  L  v 

^I’ttivdby  .I.P .MILLER,  51  D  , 916  Arch 
7’*-  ^  -V'"  u-i  hnut  hi* ri'/natur*.  Send 

tor  circular,  Sold  by  druggists  aud  country  stnree.  s  i . 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  tho  only  general  purpose  wire  fcmeeln  ime.  Being 
a  strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  vnU  turn  dogs, 
tugs,  poultry  a«  well  a*  tho  most  vloious  stock,  with- 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It.  u  Hist  tlio 
fence  tor  faiTOci'H.  gardeucr*.  stork-raisers,  and  rail- 
roads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks  or  cciuotoi’los. 
As  It  Is  covered  with  mat-proof  paint  it  will  last  a  lt(o- 
ttlno.  It  is  superior  to  boards  In  every  ropoct,  nud  far 
better  than  biirls-d  wh  o.  Wo  a<k  for  it  a  fair  trial 
knowing  it  will  wicau  itself  Into  favor.  The  Sicm;- 
wictc  Gatkm,  made  c>f  wrought  Iron  pipe  and  -tool 
wire,  defy  all  conipetition  in  noatnt--.  lightness. 
6twi{rthand  durabiUiy.  w calso make  tlmBEST  ami 
OHKaPEST  AIaL  IRON  Automata  or  Mkt.v-opkn- 
i  i«ATK.  Ask  hurdwnro  dealerw,  or  for  price  list  and 
piUTimilnrH  :iddrc^M 

Mcdtiwlrk  Bros.$  ltlchmon*],  Ind. 


ROOT  CROPS 

Q  FOR 

FARM  STOCK, 

anil  winter  pt-furi  valiou  of  M  A-NOEl.S,  C\ KKOTS,  uudl 
other  HOOT  CHOPS,  mcui  free  ou  up^liratiuit, 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


$777 


35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
Address  F.  o.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 
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THE  RURAL  MEW-YORKER. 


JUHE  3 


for  i\jt  J)oiw0 


SHE  MANAGES  WELL  THE  FARM. 


Suit  manages  well  the  farm, 

Tlilx  girl  that  Is  gently  bred, 

Though  scarce  a  score  of  happy  years 
Hare  unused  o'er  her  bonny  head. 
Fatherless,  motherless,  young, 

Left,  with  a  tender  brood 
Of  brothers  ami  sisters  small, 

She  works  for  the  children's  good. 

So,  up  In  the  earlv  morn. 

She’s  out  with  a  steadfast  will : 

She  visits  the  garden.  Held  and  farm, 

And  the  orchard  upon  the  hill. 

The  butter  from  yel  ow  cream 
Is  made  with  her  own  fair  hands  ; 

She  works  with  a  hearty  will  to  keep 
This  home  with  Its  fertile  lands. 

Show  me  a  lovelier  rose 
Than  the  flush  Of  this  maiden's  cheek, 
As  she  gathers  the  apples  rosy  and  ripe 
Or  rides  the  black  horse  sleek; 

Show  me  a  fairer  sight 
Thau  this  same  woman's  hands, 

Busied  at  dally  household  tasks. 

As  well  as  at  tl lllng  lands. 

What  though  no  father’s  eye 
Sees  that  the  work's  well  done  ; 

Is  not  this  woman  brave  and  true. 

Faithful  as  shines  the  sun  ? 

Dres  cd  in  her  homespun  gown, 

Living  a  healthful  life, 

Sowing  good  seed  for  aye, 

Whether  as  maid  or  wife. 

She  manages  well  the  farm, 

This  maid  with  the  deep-blue  eyes; 

With  voice  that  charms  like  music  rare, 

In  her  low  and  sort  replies. 

Welt  will  those  children  say, 

In  the  distant  years  to  come, 

“Sister,  you  have  done  well ; 

You  saved  us  the  dear  old  home  !” 

- »  »■» - 

FARMING  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
NO.  47. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Management  of  Cows. 

If  there  is  one  part  of  the  business  of  the 
farm  which  may  reasonably  fall  to  the  share 
of  women  and  girls  it  is  the  dairy.  There  is 
no  reason  why  girls  should  consider  them 
selves  above  taking  charge  of  the  dairy  and 
superintending  the  cows,  or  why  they  should 
coisider  this  work  beneath  them.  It  is  a  well 
deserved  compliment  to  the  girls  to  say  that 
wherever  they  go  about  the  farm,  there  is 
more  cleanliness  and  order  and  neatness,  than 
when  boys  or  men  are  around.  And  the  very 
first  requirements  of  a  successful  dairy  are 
cleanliness,  order  and  neatness.  The  superin 
tendenee  is  chiefly  what  is  most  needed,  but  a 
girl  may  very  properly  and  profitably  take 
her  share  of  the  milking  the  cows,  and  the 
rearing  of  the  calves,  and  should,  by  all  means, 
know  all  about  the  nature  of  a  cow  as  well  as  a 
boy  should.  Cows  when  well  trained  are  gentle 
and  affectionate,  and  they  “take  to"  a  woman 
uetter  than  they  do  to  a  man,  no  doubt 
because  of  her  gentler  disposition.  There  is  a 
natural  sympathy  between  animals  and  man¬ 
kind,  and  a  gentle  man  or  a  kind  woman  can 
do  more  in  every  way  with  cows,  than  a  rough, 
unkind  man  can  do.  How  the  one  leads, 
and  is  followed;  and  rules  peacefully,  and 
how  the  other  drives,  and  with  what  trouble 
and  exasperation. 

A  cow  is  a  ruminating  animal:  that  is,  she 
chews  the  cud.  This  class  of  animals  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  complicated  stomach,  consisting, 
of  four  compartments,  commonly  called  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  stomachs.  The 
food  eaten  goes  into  the  first  and  second 
stomachs,  but  chiefly  into  the  first,  which  is 
known  as  the  rumen  or  paunch  and  it  is  that 
which  is  sometimes  used  for  food  in  the  form 
of  tripe;  the  second  is  called  the  reticulum  or 
honeycomb  and  is  provided  with  a  large 
number  of  cells  like  these  of  a  honeycomb  in 
which  the  food  is  partly  digested.  At  this 
part  of  the  stomach  there  is  a  sort  of  pouch  or 
mold  in  which  the  food  is  formed  into  balls, 
much  like  pieces  of  a  sausage  and  these  are 
brought  back  to  the  mouth  and  chewed  over 
again.  This  food  then  in  a  half  liquid  form 
g  >  -s  into  the  third  stom  ich  or  manip.ies.  This 
is  furnished  with  a  number  of  leaves  like  those 
of  a  book  and  the  food  is  pressed  between  these 
and  still  furth-r  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp,  when 
it  goes  into  the  fourth  stomach,  in  which  it  is 
dissolved  by  thegastric  juicoandis  completely 
d  gested.  This  peculiarity  of  the  cows’  stom¬ 
ach  of  course  has  much  to  do  with  its  manner 
of  feeding,  for  a  larger  quantity  of  bulky  food 
is  required  to  fill  the  large  stomach  and  to 
furnish  matter  for  it  to  work  upon.  On 
this  account  cows  cannot  be  fed  upon  fine 
for  i,  such  as  grain  or  meal,  unless  it  is  mixed 
with  hay  or  straw  or  roots,  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  fill  the  stomach. 

Cows  are  kept  chiefly  for  their  milk,  and 
their  milk  is  the  only  perfect  food  known; 
that  is  it  contains  ail  the  different  substances 
or  elements  of  which  an  animal  or  a  person  is 
composed,  in  the  right  proportions  for  a 


healthful  growth.  It  is  the  only  food  upon 
which  an  animal  or  person  can  exist  and  grow 
to  mature  age,  without  any  other  sustenance. 
Upon  this  account  cows  milk  has  become  the 
source  from  which  a  very  large  number  of 
farmers  gain  their  living  in  supplying  the 
demands  of  every  other  person,  all  of  w  horn 
are  consumers  of  milk,  butter  or  cheese.  The 
business  of  keeping  cows,  and  feedi  g  them, 
and  of  making  milk,  butter  and  cheese  is 
known  as  dairying,  and  it  is  a  very  pleasant, 
agreeable  and  profitable  branch  of  farming. 
But  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  much 
study  and  knowledge  are  required  to  make  a 
person  expert  in  it. 

A  cow  requires  for  her  support  when  she  is 
not  giving  milk,  three  pounds  of  hay  for  every 
10(1  pounds  ot  her  weight;  or  other  food  that 
will  yield  as  much  nutriment.  As  the  com¬ 
mon  weight  of  cows  is  about  800  pounds,  25 
pounds  of  hay  are  usually  considered  enough 
to  support  her;  but  to  enable  her  to  yield 
milk  in  abundance  au  extra  quantity  of  food 
is  required;  this  is  usually  given  in  the 
form  of  bran,  corn-meal  or  other  similar 
grain  food.  Of  this,  some  cows  can  consume 
more  than  others  and  the  more  of  such  food 
a  cow  can  eat  and  digest  healthfully,  and 
without  getting  fat  uoon  it,  the  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  milk  and  butter  such  a  cow  gen¬ 
erally  is.  Some  cows  will  yield  as  much  as 
two  pounds  of  butter  a  day  while  others  will 
yield  but  one  pound;  but  it  would  be  wrong 
to  suppose  that  the  two  pounds  are  produced 
from  the  same  quantity  of  food  that  one 
pound  is.  “Nothing  comes  out  of  nothing’’ 
and  no  animal  can  make  flesh  or  fat  or  yield 
milk  and  butter  aud  do  work,  excepting  by 
means  of  a  corresponding  supply  of  food. 
Therefore  it  is  that  in  management  of  cows, 
thur  feeding  aud  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food,  should  be  a  subject  of 
careful  study  by  every  person  who  keeps  a 
cow,  or  who  hopes  or  expects  to  do  so. 


THE  HUCKLEBERRY  CONTEST. 


Dear  Bovs  and  Girls:— In  my  first  letter 
to  the  Horticultural  Club  1  intended  to  say  that 
the  cousins  who  are  enough  interested  in  im¬ 
proving  the  huckleberry  to  set  out  some 
plants,  need  not  wait  until  their  bushes  bear 
before  sending  in  their  hundred  berries,  but 
that  they  may  get  the  berries  wherever  they 
please,  in  the  woods  or  swamps,  or  in  the 
market,  I  do  not  care  where,  aud  send  them 
into  me  this  year,  whether  the  bushes  that 
they  transplant  bear  or  not. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  number  of  names  that 
have  come  in.  And  now,  cousins,  if  any  of 
you  have  been  thinking  about  seuding  in  your 
names,  but  have  thought  the  undertaking  too 
great  to  raise  the  berries,  if  you  desire  to  be¬ 
come  competitors  for  the  prizes  after  reading 
this  letter,  1  will  offer  you  a  little  grace.  If 
you  will  transplant  your  bushes,  aud  send  in 
your  names  to  me  right  away,  I  will  put  you 
on  the  list,  and  give  you  a  chance  to  compete 
for  the  prizes. 

You  had  better  transplant  young  plants  if 
you  can  find  them,  aud  if  you  carry  home  a 
basketful  of  the  soil  that  the  plants  grew  in 
and  set  them  out  in  that,  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  grow.  By  and  by,  if  Providence 
permits,  I  shall  quite  likely  offer  some  more 
prizes  for  the  berries  that  you  raise  yourselves. 
The  prizes  for  this  year  will  be  sent  out  about 
the  first  of  September. 

Several  of  the  cousins  have  very  properly  in¬ 
quired  what  variety  or  varieties  of  the  huckle¬ 
berry  family  1  have  referred  to.  1  will  desig¬ 
nate  as  well  as  I  can  by  very  brief  descriptions, 
which  I  abbreviate  from  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit 
Culturist. 

1.  Bvarf  Blueberry  (Vscoinium  Pennsyl- 
vauicum.)  Leaves  oblong,  sometimes  lanceo¬ 
late,  smooth  and  shmiug.  Branches  green, 
somewhat  angled,  occasionally  warty;  bush, 
one  to  three  feet  high,  berries  blue,  ripening 
early.  Found  in  dry  soils. 

2.  Another  variety  is  very  similar  to  this 
except  that  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  downy, 
and  it  grows  in  low  grounds. 

3.  Vaccmium  corymbosutn,  Swamp  Blue¬ 
berry,  or  High  Bush  Huckleberry,  shrubs, 
four  to  ten  feet  high,  common  in  low  wet 
places.  Fruit  black,  covered  with  bloom, 
sweet  but  sprightly.  Ripens  in  August  and 
September. 

4.  Another  species,  sometimes  callel  “Blue 
Langleberry,”  Gaylussacia  frondosa  has  dark 
blue  fruit,  covered  with  white  bloom,  and 
grows  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  It  grows 
in  low  grounds. 

5.  The  Black  Huckleberry,  Gaylussacia  res- 
inosa  fruit  black  without  bloom;  grows  in 
swamps  and  low  ground. 

Cou>ins]  I  wish  you  could  see  our  wild 
garden.  It  contains  more  than  a  hundred 
different  species  already  though  you  kuow  we 
only  siarted  it  this  Spring.  Several  friends 
of  the  Station  living  in  different  part*  of  the 
country  have  sent  us  in  plants  of  wild  flowers 
carefully  packed  in  moss.  We  have  been  very 
glad  indeed  to  receive  them.  If  you  could 


see  our  wild  garden  once,  I  think  you  would 
all  want  to  start  one  of  your  own.  Direct  all 
letters  to  E.  S.  Goff,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N, 
Y.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Uncle  Elm. 


WRITE  FOR  THE  CLUB. 


Probably  the  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Club  are  Dusy  now  a  days  helping  their  fathers 
on  the  farm  or  their  mothers  about  their  do¬ 
mestic  duties,  or  perhaps  some  are  “  going  to 
school.”  Now,  why  do  I  think  so  ?  First, 
because  I  know  there  is  much  work  to  be  done 
on  the  farm,  and  that  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  boys  and  girls  can  aid  in  the  work ;  and 
secondly,  I  notice  a  marked  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  letters  directed  to  “  Uncle  Mark.” 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  the  time  to 
write  the  most  instructive  letters.  Hasn’t 
some  one  a  new  method  of  performing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  garden  work?  If  so,  tell  the 
Club  about  it.  Hasn't  some  one  “  invented” 
something  to  be  used  about  the  house  or  barn 
or  in  the  flower  or  vegetable  garden  ?  If  so, 
and  if  it  is  a  "good  th  ng,”  send  in  a  rough 
sketch,  if  you  can  do  no  better,  and  let  it  be 
pu  bliolnsd  for  the  benefit  of  alll  Sometimes 
men  find  out  how  to  grow  certain  crops  more 
easily  and  more  profitably  than  others  can  ,  and 
they  don’t  like  to  tell  about  it  in  the  papers. 
But  not  so  with  the  Horticultural  Club!  We 
work  for  each  other’s  good.  We  will  not  be 
se'.fisk.  So  now,  althougb  it  is  a  bti»y  time, 
there  is  “a  little  golden  hour  ”  somewhere  in 
the  day  or  evening  when  the  boy  or  girl,  who 
wishes,  can  find  time,  I  am  sure,  to  relate 
some  interesting  experience  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club  and  Uncle  Mark,  who  are 
always  eager  listeners.  Don’t  forget  the  Club. 

Uncle  Mark. 


3fmtrlemcttts  and  ^tachtnenu 

THE 


SHIR -SLING, 

Foit  Usi.uiiu.vn  Hay  anu  ouaiv 
H ah  NO  SU  i  KRloR. 

It  saves  one  half  of  the  time, 
labor  ami  expense. 

Its  capftvHi  Is  double  that 
of  any  horse  foi  k 
It  lias  nti  L'i|u;il  In  its  conve¬ 
nience  In  ehnughig  Us  ad  ..pla¬ 
it  n  to  all  kin  is  or  grain  ;  the 
faeliby  and  ea  u  In  opera llna, 
tile  clean  Ulcus  and  accuracy 
of  Its  work. 

flu-  machine  Is  warranted  In 
nil  ui  i hr  above  statements. 

for  further  partioulaiu  uni 
prices  :*Uwi-ci.8. 

<J  VAN  •  li  Kl  K  A-  SON’ 
Mioriavkiio  N  V. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS, 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING 
AWAY  IN  BARNS. 


Save  labor  & 
money. 

Are  Simple, 
durable  and 
cost  but  little. 

No  trouble  In 
g  e  1 1 1  u  g  over 
nigh  beams  or 
to  the  end  of 
deep  buys. 

Hundreds  are 
now  In  use. 


Anti  friction  Hay  Carrier.  Gruppio  Fork. 

Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  designs  for  trucking  barnsto 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  A  FllillP  <  O  , 

Data  via.  Kano  Co.,  111. 


uDW0RTH  ,^Gh*NN0CK  FALLSJy* 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — As  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Club  for  some  time  I  think  it 
is  h’gh  time  I  should  write  to  the  Youth’s 
Department.  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
growing  of  vegetables ;  we  raise  cabbage,  to¬ 
matoes,  peas,  onions,  squash  and  celery.  A 
good  rem-dy  for  the  cabbage  worm  is  to 
dust  the  cabbages  with  black  pepper  through 
a  common  pepper  box;  if  one  dose  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  apply  it  again.  When  transplanting 
plants  I  am  careful  to  have  as  much  dirt  with 
the  roots  as  possible.  Tomato  vines  should  be 
kept  off  the  ground  or  the  tomatoes  will  be 
green  longer  and  will  be  more  likely  to  rot. 
A  good  plan  is  to  train  to  stakes  or  let  them 
grow  on  brush  laid  alongside.  Tall  growing 
peas  should  be  brushed  to  keep  them  clean 
and  tidy  looking.  Onions  need  good  care 
and  rich  ground  to  be  a  paying  crop.  Squashes 
are  more  easily  cared  for  as  they  are  planted 
farther  apart.  Celery  needs  considerable 
care  but  it  is  a  paying  crop.  Some  do  not 
transplant  in  trenches,  therefore  save  a  great 
deal  of  work. 

A  person  who  expects  to  have  a  nice  garden 
must  have  it  rich,  clean  from  weeds  and  mel¬ 
low.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plow  or 
spade  in  fine  manure  and  work  in  fertilizer 
or  ashes  on  top  thereby  aiding  the  plants 
at  every  stage  of  their  growth,  no  weeds 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed  or  seeds  of 
weeds  be  allowed  to  grow.  I  think  a  great 
deal  depends  on  good  cultivation  The 
ground  should  be  kept  “as  mellow  as  an  ash 
heap;”  no  lumps  should  be  allowed  in  the 
beds  but  should  be  pulverized  before  any  seed 
is  sown.  Now  I  will  give  a  list  of  vegetables 
which  I  think  ai  e  good.  Bliss  American 
Wonder  Pea,  McLean’s  Little  Gem  and  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England.  Cabbage,  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch  aud  Late  Drumhead  ;  Toma¬ 
toes,  Canada  Victor  and  Trophy;  Onions, 
Early  Red  and  Red  Wethersfield;  Squash, 
Early  Crookueck,  Hubbard  aud  Marble¬ 
head;  Celery,  Dwarf  White  and  Crawfords 
Half  Dwarf;  Beets,  Early  Bastian;  Lettuce, 
Ferry’s  Early  Prize  Head;  Long  Scarlet 
radish;  Long  Green  cucumber  and  Purple- 
top  Strap-leaf  turnip.  Your  nephew, 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  J.  Campbell. 


Uncle  Mark.— I  am  thirteen  years  old  and 
live  in  Central  New  York.  I  have  just  read 
the  sixth  discussion  of  the  Club.  I  have  the 
best  success  in  raising  onions  from  sets.  This 
year  I  intend  to  p  ant  about  a  peck  of  sets 
and  three  pocks  of  onions  to  raise  sets  from, 
and  I  have  bought  a  package  of  Yellow  Dan¬ 
vers  seed  to  try  my  success  with.  I  put  in 
parts  of  my  sets  some  time  ago;  the  soil  was 
in  good  condition  but  a  light  snow  st  pped 
proceedings  for  the  time.  I  have  three  kinds 
of  watermelons  and  three  of  muskmelona  to 
plant  this  year.  I  am  making  frames  to  be 
covered  with  musquito  netting  to  keep  them 
from  the  bugs.  We  are  never  sure  that  melons 
will  ripen  here,  but  when  they  do  we  think  it 
pays  to  try  to  cultivate  them.  We  are  making 
maple  sugar  this  Spring.  1  think  it  is  great 
fun.  Your  nephew,  Elliotte  H.  Lewis. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Amtruan  Fruit  Jhitr. 


Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  \V  underfill  results. 
Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MAM  FG  CO., 
Waynesboro,  Fa. 


PROFESSOR 


l|5?^0SP  HATic 

BAKING  1 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford'a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cak< «,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  b«rinp  >w. 
dcr. 

I  n  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Thu  il  orsford  Almanac  and  Cock  Rook 
Bent  free. 

Kuril  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R,  1. 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON'S 

SKIN  CURE 


Is  Warranted  to  Cure 

ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST, 

ALL  ROUCH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP, 
SCROFULA  ULCERS,  PIMPLES  and 
TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  all  parts  of  the 
body.  It  makes  the  skin  white.  Bolt  ana  smooth  | 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  ie  tho  BEST  toilet 
dressing  m  TED  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  up,  two 
bottles! a  one  package,  consisting  ol  noth  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

AU  flrat  class  druggists  have  It.  Trice  $1 .  per  package. 


a 


MAKES 


Looking 

Glasses 


ELECTRIC 

Scouring 


Best  In  tho  World.  **** 


JCNE  3 


PERSONALS 


Implements  and  Machinery 


$cal  ©state 


Moses  Taylor,  of  this  city,  died  last  Tuesday- 
He  left  $40,000,000. 

Humboldt  told  Sir  John  Bowring  that  all 
dahlias  of  Europe  were  the  descendants  of  a 
few  seeds  he  bad  gathered  in  Mexico  and  sent 
n  a  letter  to  Lady  Holland. 

Joseph  W.  Coburn,  who  laid  the  flrstcorner- 
stou*  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  built  the 
first  railroad  in  this  country  (the  wooden  one 
from  a  granite  quarry  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  to 
tide  water),  is  still  living  In  Boston. 

The  Marquisate  of  Hertford,  from  having 
been  almost  the  richest,  is  now  almost  the 
poorest  of  English  Marquisates,  three-fourths 
of  the  estate  of  'i'backsray’B  Lord  Steyne 
having  passed  by  will  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

Edward  Rosner’s  wife  deserted  him  five 
days  after  the  marriage,  at  Farmington, 
Mo  ,  drove  him  to  suicide  by  her  heartless 
perfidy,  and  married  bis  rival  one  day  after 
becoming  his  widow;  yet  she  claims  his  entire 
estate,  and  will  get  it,  there  being  no  other 
heirs. 

Although  the  Scotch  profess  to  Idolize 
Burns,  they  allowed  tbeir  greatest  poet  to  spend 
his  time  in  guaging  beer,  and  at  this  moment 
they  are  permitting  his  nephew  to  die  in  the 
workhouse.  Gilbert  Burns,  an  old  man-of- 
war’s  man,  ir  uow,  in  his  Slst  year,  in  Glas¬ 
gow  Poor  house. 

A  miserly  farmer  of  Litchfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  buying  broken-down  horses  every  Spring, 
working  them  hard  all  Summer,  and  killing 
them  in  the  Fall.  As  he  paid  hardly  anything 
for  the  beasts,  and  avoided  the  cost  of  win- 
teriug,  the  plan  proved  profitable,  until  a 
Bergh  society  had  him  heavily  fined. 

Tns  western  Missouri  town  of  Liberal  is 
zealously  anti  Christian.  Believers  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  cannot  buy  land  there,  and  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  residence  as  far  as  possible.  The 
founder  is  an  atheistic  lawyer  named  Walser, 
and  he  has  gathered  a  population  of  about  300 
infidels,  who,  however,  differ  widely  in  their 
own  theories. 

Mr.  Emerson  in  the  days  when  his  mind 
was  most  darkly  clouded  never  forgot  two 
things — his  exqui-ite courtesy  and  his  love  for 
his  friends.  At  one  time  when  his  memory 
had  failed  him  a  visitor  happened  to  mention 
Dr.  Fumes i,  of  Philadelphia.  “  Yes,  to  be 
sure,”  said  the  old  man,  withau  awakening  of 
remembrance  and  delight.  '*  Furness  is  my 
dear  friend,  a  mist  lovelv  gentleman.”  And 
all  of  his  old  animation  came  back  in  talking 
of  his  friend. 


the  western 

Farm  Mortgage  Go 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  proOuctivefam 


is*™  tfe 

ThJrd  National  Bouts  in  New  VoikCltv! 

Funds  promptly  placet.  Largo  experience.  A o  losses! 
investors  coDtJJeUuci  to  no  IathI.  Ao  dc)/iya  in  pay* 

S  0P15,  U,.P  ve!7  100113  accepted. 

LJi iu £522  E2J2S "  .to  /hOMsepkln*;  Safe  and 


ano  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

«  Northern  Pacific  o. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 


IS  it  as  threshed.  Those  anticiitaftng-  the  pur- 
uer,  should  not  fail  to  seiitl  for  circulars,  which 
ie  latest  inprovements,  including  our  “New” 
hew’  tailings  «devator,  etc.,  etc.  All  improve- 
tiers  I  atent.  hearing  date,  March  2ist,  1882. 
right  to  manufacture  this  “truly  wonderful 


LOW  PRICES;  LONGTIME;  REBATE 


_ FOR  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT;  reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers, 
For  Fu^l  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen. Uno  agt. 

V  non  this  Paper.  ST.  PAUL.  MlNN. 

miiTu  Don't  locate  before  oeeLni 


BIRDSELL  MFG.  CO. 

Soutli  Bond,  Ind 


Say  where  you  saw  this 


L>on  t  locate  before  *eeljifc  oar  James  River 
t  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

J.  b  v  AM  If  V.  ClarMmont.  Rnrrv  Co.  Va. 
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PMm  Spnni  fani  HOLMAN  S 

OPEN  AnTtoT BUGGIES,  ffiS? 
PhaetDns,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Haring  recently  enlarged  our  works,  we  are 
•reparnil  to.  and  will  furnUh  a  better  wagon 
■  or  tbe  money  than  any  other  concern  In  the 
l Tilled  States.  All  our  work  is  fully  warrant 
ed.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  Is  allowed  to 
leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
CORTLAND  WAGON  CO..  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
bra.ncb  office,  263  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago,  ill 

htenttor ,  (hit  eofu-r  ul/tt  \io%t  v-rite 


tfi-Ttf#,  j*cta$,  STUlI.,  ok 


Ditson  ft  Co.  make  a  special  feature  of  Sunday 
pchool  Song  Books,  and  can  safely  commend  the 
three  new  ones  which  they  publish  ihlsseason  Their 
compilers  are  practical  work,  r.%  In  the  Sunday 
School,  and  with  previous  publications  have  been 
extremely  successful.  The  new  books  are  : 

THE  BEACON  LIGHT. 

By  J.  n.  TENNEY  and  E.  A.  HOFFMAN. 

A  collection  of  new  hymns  and  tunes  carefully  se 
lected  from  a  large  quantity  of  manuscripts,  of 
which  four  out  of  i  very  five  were  rejected,  only  the 
very  best  being  retained.  Il'tce  30  cents. 

LIGHT  AND  LIFE. 

By  R.  M.  MclNTOSH. 

This  new  book  Is  quite  comprehensive,  providing  In 
a  small  space  ample  material  r..r  two  years,  tnclud 
ing  a  great  variety  of  new  hymns,  as  well  as  some 
cents  °nca  wlUuh  are  always  lu  request.  Price  33 

BANNER  of  VICTORY 

Bv  A.  J.  ABBEY  and  M  J.  M UNGER. 

jj'lf,  ^elatest  of  the  three  new  books,  and  Is  sure 
to  meet  with  good  success,  n  contains  all  the  varie- 
tnV*  ,  frcshio-ss  which  coti Id  well  l.c  desired,  Includ 
,  VJe“utirul  phees  especially  adapted  for 
prajei  and  praise  met  lings.  Irtce  So  cent*.  * 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


SEEDS! 

FARMERS  I  It  pays  to  have  good  tools  and  seeds. 


.$2.00  Per  1,000! 

$15.00  Per  10,000. 

ALSO 

CABBAGE  P1AXTS 

AT  8AME  PRICES. 

Good  plants  from  good  seed,  on  good  soli. 

Send  tor  special  Plant  Circular. 

\V.  ATLEE  B UKPEE  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Drawer  Wi. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


It  pays  to  have  good  tools  and  seeds. 
It  pu vm  to  buy  of  a  reliable  hou-c. 
It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
_  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


***  ' 1  Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race.” 
Steadily,  but  not  slowly,  Kidney-Wort  is  dis¬ 
tancing  all  competition  for  uuiversal  popu¬ 
larity  and  usefulness.  This  celebrated  reme 
dy  cau  now  be  obtained  In  the  usual  dry  veg¬ 
etable  form  or,  in  liquid  form.  It  is  put  up 
in  th  latter  way  for  ihu  espe  ial  convenience 
of  tuose  who  cannot  readily  prepare  it.  It 
will  be  found  very  concentrated  and  will  act 
with  equal  efficiency  in  either  form.  Read 
a  d  ver  tisemen  t.  — .4  tl  u. 


IMPLEMENTS 

Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower,  t  ___ 

Cahoon  Broadcast  See  l  Sower,  I  WB  ARE  THE 


Matthews’ “Seed  ’DriJlsranX’  I  SOLE 
other  fir^Lclass  goods.  I  WESTERN 
Everything  for  the  Lawn,  Gar  I  AGFN'TS 
den.  Greenhouse  or  N  ursevy  I  aulpi  1 8. 

We  WARRANT  everything  as  represented. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO 


An  English  Veterinary  surgeon  and  UL*anst,  now 
traveling  In  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
arulCiU's  Powders  gold  hett-  O'"  worthless  trash  lie 
says  at  Fherldnn'8  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  immense  y  valuable  Not',  ag  cn  earth  will 
mane  hens  my  like  shentlan's  Condition  powders  Dose, 
one  leusp  onful  loom-  pint  food  Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
bvmaiiror  eight  letter  stamps  I  3  JOHNSON  ICO 
'ti<sb>o  Muss  formerly  ILu  or  Me 


SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS,  / 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  Wholciale  And  Retail.  ROCHESTER,  N.T. 


Terms  for  1882 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year .  $2.U0 

Six  months . . . .  LIU 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.U4  (12s.  6<L 

France, .  3.04  (16  ^  fr. 

French  Colonies  . . .  4.08  paji-i  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  seeoud -class  mail  matter. 


IN  BRUIT,  at  the  Monmouth  Nursery.  Also.  Jer¬ 
sey  Queen,  I'rlne*.  Finch,  Shirts,  Fi;..-r,  Oyp-y,  Bid- 
weli,  Mt.  Vernon,  orient.  Mitin  Glo«s,  and  a  host  of 
other  varieties  both  new  and  old  Llltle  Silver  Is  on 
the  .N.  Y.  and  !,.  li  Ulv  Central  It  K  ot  N.  . I.,  be¬ 
tween  Red  Bank  ntul  Long  Branch.  STRAWBERRY 
DAYS  — F- Iday,  Junuiith,  and  Wednesday,  June  14th. 
A  cordial  Invitation  is  extended  to  all. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Ultlo  Sliver,  New  Jersey. 


ERRY  BASKETS.- BEST.  CHEAPEST.  Free 
circular.  V  n  B*TTERROV  Rnfrolo.  K  v 


a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  True  A  Co.  Augusta,  Me 


iHA'ND.SOirE  CtIROSlO  CARDS,  New  4  Artistic 
.Irtl'^ns.nitme  on.la  ease  lOo.  Acknowledged  best  sold. 
Album  ofSomplu  Sic.  Jf.W,  Aunt  lu,  Fair  Haven  Colo. 


tllU^£rt\m|SL,),U.,"it?"1  in  nL'at  Psniphlet  form,  handsomely 
VI  VI  VI  r-r;ii.e-I  from  lurei  cieiu  ;j  rt  on  iii,t  [,u<.r  Ton 
Honks  bl  ton  ol  the  grc»UM  nuibors  iti  the  world. 

Swirt  u  Unl'i, 'Ur  a'°"  T®*l'lm**l  to  nuy  address  upon 

rt*o  *  t  ot  Only  . u  tent,  i u  i.. sixuit.-  i  . ,  - j 

complete  spa  i; rin lirl.lterl  lioi  iu  eli'J I)  bouud  turn.  ii,v. 

Jli:h  The  uu<a  S.‘  i  fhe 

‘‘.Vi  °*  ‘fcO  ImLew  »  lom-li;.-  It,  vci'i  .  I.v  Sit  1  ar..r  Scull- 
So?#?,!?  ®  1  l,lry  ,  u,< •-  f,,r  tl“’  Van,,*.  UK-  i.  n 

‘Wlwbid.^ 

.1  novel,  hj  dm  mi* hor of  iLn'-i"’  *  ,,,,wn* 

«  m.ri'1  bv  Jlri.  Aloxamler;  p.  SUt.  r  IS, 

Collins.  10  Anne,  i  nuisLby  Sirs.  * 
w*  wUI  rend  ail  il.w  al-uvc  w.xs 
or  only  Tu  mtyjttt  ona  m  p 
a  ciittiine  for  t;vitta«,u  . 
five  cents  fat  card  la  ibt.o  l.r 
the  s  hun-  ramilv  Ur  ninuihx 
ablt  informative  till  .- 
Ten  luluulite  Huvks  I 

chants  |  Pm.l  f;r  them  i 
you  mv  not  pi'rlrenv  siti'>UH 
rnasc  vui  a  prt-.-nt  „■  a,.,,.  | 

win  be  »uid  For  Al.no  M 
hoota.  tln-rvftire  hi  -busing  „„ 
ot  i  our  neQldmr*  in  buv  ane  set  evoh 
ftev.  A.-tvvurrriumiitv 
in  N»w  VorK  sn.t  i„  - 
lone  t-toliiitheJ  si„|  - 

F .  M.  LIT"!  tr.N.  PuhUshvr,  S?  PurU  Place. 


J  vine  13  lidding. 

Iain  prepared  to  bud  special  varieties  of  Peaches 
Apricots,  Nectarines  and  Plums  In  lots  of  l.UCO  to 
SB, OHO  Tre*n  to  be  doll vr red  in  Full  of  ISS.’  or  r-prlng 
of  1388.  Would  like  orders  In  by  Junnl.  Stop  June 
budding  by  June  15th.  I  urn  then  ready  to  execute 
lar  e  coders  lu  Fall  budding  for  parties  wauling  spe¬ 
cial  varleiles  for  any  location. 

Correspondence  solb  lted.  Catalogues  gratis 
GREAT  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  NURSERIES, 
RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Del. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NKW- YORK1E: 

Inside  (Agate  space) .  .10c.  per  11 

Outside  or  last  page . .  50  <■ 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  a)  per  ct.;  52  ins.,  25  per  ct. 
r*r-  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  *2 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address  Hailed  A  Co..  Portland.  Maine. 


F  Ix^On  60 ilrgnnt n«wr OhromuisirJt/ lOr.  14  pks .$/ 
r  AgU.  itinkc  60  pt-rrrnl.  Plfiuc  st'iul  2Wcfi»pA|cent\ 
Album  «»r>itliipt<*.  I'rvniiliin  LU  Ac.  Blitnk  Vur«l?*  ;U 


\  iiJvrlvV  Fpte. 
—  imi,  a  nt»Felr  6>  iikio 

ll^urv  WotHl  Rcnjcmber, 

**r  DiRii,  post  jiuld  u 1 1 iu  receipt 

>t  »mp».  \\  n *.  tberv  e%er  such 
‘  ‘  w i }/4foi e  t  Twenty* 

j  Uow  will  fnUioii  enj*?i  uifoi  ror 
,,  ,  .,to  °Vnu'‘  b>  r«5  nocbii-s  oi  Lht- tuts- 
wl1! nom  them.  Iuu  (Am*  0/  it— 
.»  for  VD  Cents!  Pon  t  m(«  the 
•*t»n  it  MHicftn  eouFuifmitjusi?  sat  -ha 
'  !:  "  'll  wtin.d  r.iur  money  anu 

Not  ilijitj  ihfuimre  list  of  ten 
M*ml  Five  Si  ino/r he  ten 
erf bcixieti tand  ?cttiug  four 
.  yon  can  Ktft  your  ow  n  t  ajI  a 
"e  wb'f  bi »ny  D*«s|>*|*.r  pub.mh.r 
io  the  Loimnerclal  Asvndes,  ss  w<-  have  been 
known  .VJilr.-ss 

i  New  1  orlu 


wholi-als.  MUt'I  MKHU)  l  .tllll  Ulllihts  ■Wdirord,Coi 


aua  poultry 


The  People  have  Proclaimed 


The  Clydesdale 

rhe  of  Draft  Horses 


BRINGS 


*T0  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 

It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
50XLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained 


The  character  of  LAXD11ET1PS  SKEUS 
Las  been  substantiated  baton/ 1  all  question. 

_ _ —  si.  _  m  -swn  a  n-rv  r _  .  .  .  ■  s . _ *  _ 


AGENTS!  AGENTS!  AGENTS ! 

G!.N.  DOi  'G  i..i  liem’  new  book,  just  jmbi/ehai,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


Potato  Bug  LONDON  PURPLE.  Potato  Bug 
1  oison.  TRADE  MARK.  Poison. 

8T “V ”  a^SSl’SSt”  VSHKi.SSf'1*  co-  ,u"rm  p  a 


IP-'”'  iff*  ehaiux  ever  ottered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
tj-g;  M  V.v  Hus  rrbly  J thoUmte/t,  First  ct/ixs  and 

i;  .  I.  2  " ,,rk  ,>u'r.c  U  ;UI  ers  10  to  1,  sml  u  the  fastest  set- 
ltn-;  io,.k  civ.-  publlslicd.  igonts nvernge  I  <1  to  20 onlctt  aday. 
1  7  I  .  1  h  ttiOKaiiuI  in  firm.  First  class  UJE.NTSU  1\TF1». 
hrCh“St\e  \v7?,CVJ.1IV'i  I-rtra  firms  oven.  S/-nrt  for  circulars 
to  A.  l>.  lVUul  llLM.TO.>  A  CO.,  llarUord.  Conn. 


CENTS 


SELUNCd^r 


£1  Are  making 4^1  w  U 

■  ■Beoftuse  every  termer  mttJd  it.  It  U  the  latest  and  mo»t  oouipteie  workevwr  Isstued  In  AmerlcA  trvailiu  ol  lior*v 
tlo^  bheep*  etc.,  their  breeds,  breedlug,  traiuing,  causes  of  disease,  symptoms,  ami  remedies.  Over  1,000  tuurci 
llluatrutlona.  Highly  endorsed  by  such  emlueut  authoritieo  as  the  President.  Vice  Presldeut.aud  Secretary  ofrhuat 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Hon.  J.  W.  Oaosoxm  and  others.  Farmers,  their  sons,  and  jureiita  desiring  nrnfltab! 
should  send  at  once  far  ftill  partloulars  and  terms.  Address  HCBRARO  rhpMt  nut  St,,  Phllftdc 


PLANTS  Tor  the  million,  at  prides  to  suit  the  million.  A 
•uperbtv  illustrated  book,  “SCCGE8S  WITH  8MALL 
FUUH’SH  with  a  very  liberal  h  paja  h 

offer.  (L7*  Catalogue  -"ent  free. 

Cornwall -on -Hudson,  P  Kill11 

New  York.  kll  III  Via 


t 


f) 


muor.oius. 


Marriage  in  High  Life.— An  occurrence 
which  Mrs.  Ramsbotham  usually  calls  a  most 
suspicious  event. 

Josh  Billings  says  that  a  good  doctor  is  a 
gentleman  to  whom  we  pay  three  dollars  a 
visit  for  advising  us  to  eat  less  and  exercise 
more.” 

“  I  Horn  thisis  not  counterfeit,"  said  a  lov¬ 
er,  as  he  toyed  with  his  sweetheart’s  hand. 

“  The  best  way  to  find  out  is  to  ring  it,"  was 
the  quick  reply. 

“What  is  love?"  asks  everybody,  and 
somebody  replies,  “  It  is  a  feeling  that  you 
don’t  want  another  fellow  fooling  around 
her.” 

It  is  a  time-honored  custom  in  Quincy, 
Florida,  to  salute  a  newly-married  couple  by 
firing  a  cannon.  This  is  to  remind  them  that 
the  battle  of  life  has  fairly  begun. 

A  YOUNG  dramatist  shows  an  acquaintance 
through  his  gallery  of  family  portraits. 
“  Lucky  dogs,  those  ancestors  of  mine  1  ’  he 
observes,  thoughtfully:  “  I’ve  made  a  name 
for  them  l” 

He  had  lost  his  knife,  and  they  asked  him 
the  usual  question  “  Do  you  know  where  you 
lost  it?”— “  Yes,  yes,”  he  replied,  “  of  course  I 
do.  I’m  merely  hunting  in  these  other  places 
for  it  to  kill  time.” 

Mrs.  Fogg  visited  a  second-hand  auction 
the  other  day,  and  bought  a  job  lot  of  kitchen 
furnishing  goods.  Fogg  says  every  article  in 
the  list  has  a  hole  in  it  except  the  pepper  box 
cover  and  that  everything  leaks  but  the 
colander  and  milk  strainer. 

A  clergyman,  in  a  lecture  on  “  How  to  get 
Married,”  said:  “  Every  man  wants  a  wife, 
and  every  woman  wants  a  husband.  But  the 
great  difficulty  is  that  the  woman  the  man 
wants  won’t  have  him,  and  the  man  the 
woman  wants  wants  some  other  woman. 

“  What  makes  Colonel - -so  popular?  I’m 

sure  lie’s  very  stupid.  He  can  hardly  see 
beyond  his  nose,”  said  a  lady  to  a  friend,  who 
replied:  “My  dear,  sharp-sightedness  is  not 
what  makes  a  person  popular.  It  is  what  the 
colonel  doesn’t  see  that  gives  him  such  popu¬ 
larity.” 

_ _ _ ♦  ♦-» - - — 

If  You  are  Ruined 

in  health  from  any  cause,  especially  from  the 
use  of  any  of  the  thousand  nostrums  that 
promise  so  largely,  with  long  fictitious  testi¬ 
monials,  have  no  fear.  Resort  to  Hop  Bitters 
at  once,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  have  the 
most  robust  and  blooming  health. 

Bright’s  Disease*  Diabetes,  Kidney, 
lilver  or  Urinary  Diseases. 

Have  no  fear  of  any  of  these  diseases  if  you 
use  Hop  Bitters,  as  they  will  prevent  and  cure 
the  worst  cases,  even  when  you  have  been 
made  worse  by  some  great  puffed  np  pre¬ 
tended  cure.— Adv. 


■fb  SUPERIORITY  PROVED  s 

THE  SIMPLEST&  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

LIGHT  -  RUNNING'  * 


NEW  HOME 


[  Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

HEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111*.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Ga. 4 


CIDER 

(» 11ATERN?  KLIiVATORS,  Pump  _ 
Evaporators,  &c.,  &r. 

iiOO.il Lit  A  BOSCH ERT  y. 

New  York  City  Office,  (12  Vesey  St. 


RAKES 


l&rtV  BRADLEY  &  COMPANY. 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


”4 


ENSILAGE.? 

Ross  Rig  Olnnt  ana 
,  Little  Giant  Cutters. 
|  •Specials ”  for  Knsll 
I  I  lace.  Stock  Ufilsors, 
1  jfcc.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  every  other. 
Immense  Strength 
AVlghtnud  Capacity. 
Will  cut  2  to!  time* ns 
fast  n*  uny  other,  have 
•  the  Robb  patent  SAFE- 

- - - TY  FLYWHEEL,  EX 

EE  - —  TF.NSim.F.  JOINTS. 

CONVEX  GEARS,  RING  ROLLERS,  tic.  The  ONLY 
Cutter  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  and  out  fast. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
K.  W.  Russ  &  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  \. 
tW~  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


i  i  Sgi 


In  use  over  20  years  (manufactured  from  the  form¬ 
ula  used  by  the  late  hr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  V.  S.,  (editor 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Ohio  Farmer) 
Is  a  sure  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the  hoof,  as  Quarter 
Cracks,  Sand  Cracks,  Contraction.'!.  Hoof-bound 
Lamlnltl*.  Scratches,  Thrush,  Brtttlo  Foot,  &c.  Best 
of  testimonials  given.  Price  $100  per  large  box. 
For  sale  toy  all  Druggists  and  Saddlers,  or  sent  toy 
express,  charges  pre  pahl,  on  receipt  of  price.  None 
genuine  without  my  signature. _ _ _ 

C.  W.  JOHNSON 

164  St.  Tlair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SPRING  TIME. 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 


PREPARED  SPECIALLY  FOR 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 

PUMP 


Works  ensy,  throws  a 
constant  stream. 

lias  Porcelain  Lined 
Cylinder. 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  A  Best  Force 
Pnmp  In  the  world  tor 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousands  In  use  In 
every  part  of  the  Uni. 
tCd  States. 

Never  Freese*  In  Win- 
ter. 

Send  for  cimniar  and 
Prlees 

To 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO,, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


MELONS,  CORN  FODDER,  CORN.  TOBACCO,  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  BUCK¬ 
WHEAT,  TURNIPS,  HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  MILLET,  Etc.,  By 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet  Every  bag  plainly  branded  and  a  tag  attached, 
giving  full  analysis  and  direction  for  use,  etc.  000 

For  prices  for  single  bag,  see  Rural  New-Yorker,  page  304,  April  29th.  1«82. 

APPLICATIONS  MAY  BE  MADE  TO  HOED  CROPS  AT  ANY  HOEING 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

ANNUAL  SALES  OVER  50,000  TONS. 

All  Farmers  wishing  to  make  their  business  a  success,  should 
use  this  old  and  tried  plant  food.  Its  use  pays  better  than 
any  other  investment,  giving  a  direct  return  of  many  times 
its  cost  in  the  increase  of  yield.  It  is  rich  in  ammonia,  hone 
phosphate  of  lime  and  potash,  and  is  a  complete  manure, 
suitable  for  all  crops.  For  sale  by  local  agents.  Pamphlets 
with  testimonials,  directions  for  use,  and  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  mailed  free  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

_  GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

H. D.  Woodruff, ^Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Special  Agent  for  New  York.  Spooner  ft  IUe,  Managers,  Erie  Depot,  Erie,  Pa,  Platform  anti  Three  Spring 

The  Monitor  Self-Dump  Rake. 

JL  These  are  the  handsomest,  lightest  uml  strongest 

ragons  of  their  kind  In  the  market.  Every  Parmer 
nd  Dairy  man  should  have  one.  Correspondence  so- 


WATERTOWN 


wagons  or  ineir  tviuu  jh  li»o  ~*v‘*!* - 

and  Dairyman  should  have  one.  Correspondence  i 
llclted.  Rend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 
WATERTOWN  RPHIN'P  WAGON  CO., 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  AWKNCIEB.  _ 

Green  ft  Llehtenbcrger,  24  ft  26  North  Clinton  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  W.  Bhutto.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dalton  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Trumbull.  Reynolds  &  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Deere  ft  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Seth  Chapman’s  Son  &  Co. 


DEALERS  IN 


PERUVIAN  GUANU. 

170  FRONT  ST., 


NEW  YORK. 


LITTLES  CHEMICAL  FLU  ID 

he  NewSheepDip! 


7^ 


7~  (CjflTg  NON-POISONOUS  ITS® 

(Patented  in  U.  S.,  J  Jig  3,  I8u» 

MORRIS  LITTLE  &  SON,  Proprietors  and  Manures. 

This  favorite  and  popular  Dip  is  the  cheapest  and 
very  mcsT  remedy  ot  me  day  for  ALL  Insect  pests 
and  Skin  Diseases  of  domestic  animals;  also  for  the 
sheep  fanners— scourge  worms  In  the  throat  of  lambs, 
called  iu  some  districts  “Lonitoria.” 

Send  for  Important  U.  B,  testimonials  to 
T.  W.  I. A  WFO U  l>.  GenT  Agent  (ever  since  April, 
1879),  2WS  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

[Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper  1 


Of  all  the  Rakes  that  I  ever  saw  Rake,  I  never  saw  a  Rake  rake  as 
this  Rake  rakes !  That  is  what  they  all  say. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPORATION,, 
Higganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. _ 


>,  r  i  ...miadit  day  at  homo.  Samples  worth  $5 free. 
|>.)lO!]p<wUArtdre6*  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

Sharpen  Your  Lawn  Mower 


_ZV_  XT X IV IU  COUWTH.Y  I 

A  great  bargain. 


IEAT. 


_  a.  A  splendid  farm  In  East.  Granby, 

Oonii.  First-class  Improvements.  70ucres  excellent 
land,  live  minutes  from  depot  To  lie  sold  at  once  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  to  close  au  estate.  $12,000  upset 
price;  worth  $18,000.  L.  W.  H.(  Box  G.,  Station  D, 
New  York  City. 
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Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
Postpaid.  G.  I.  Rked,  ft  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


with  a  CHALLENGE 
LAWN  MOWER 
BHARPKNKK.  Simple, 
cheap,  durable  aud  ad¬ 
justable  to  any  ma¬ 
chine  made. 

For  sale  toy  all  hard¬ 
ware  and  agricultural 
Implement  dealers,  or 
sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  81.15.  by  the 

Cll  A  I,  I,  UN  a  E 
MAN  I!  F  A  llT  LIK¬ 
ING  CO., 

PLAINFIELD, 
Nicw  Jersey. 


A  MONTH  and  board  In  your  county.  Me* 
or  ladles.  Pleasant  business.  Address 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  ft  CO.,  Box  98,  Pbila.,  Pa. 


Wanted  to  sell  Nursery  Stock.  Only  those 
who  can  furnish  first  class  recommenda¬ 
tions  need  ap^'l^A  Address, 


Box 


ii-AttP*" 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


Jersey  Cow,  Belle  of  Middlefield. 

The  following  shows  the  pedigree  of  the 
Jersey  Cow,  Belle  of  Middlefield,  an  excellent 
likeness  of  which  we  present  this  week  to  our 
readers,  in  Fig.  178. 

|  On  I.  of  J. 

King  Harold.  [Imp  Mabllle. 

344.  IMJi 

i  On  L  of  J. 

f  Monarch. 

J  82  ump..  Buttercup. 
Earl  81 ) 

( Imp.  Europa. 
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[Imp.  Talntor's  Bull  of  1856. 
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I  Mala.  I 

Mable.  1098  (Imp.  Mala’s  Dam. 
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She  was  dropped  May  5,  1871.  Her  butter 
record  shows  a  yield  of  two  pounds  five  ounces 
in  24  hours,  and  sixteen  pounds  five  ounces  in 
one  week,  five  weeks  after  calving;  and  two 


prize  at  the  Maryland  State  Fair  in  1881,  and 
was  also  one  of  the  prize  herd.  Her  last  calf, 
Clytie  of  Middlefield,  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  Maryland  State  Fair  of  1881. 

Cash  Boy,  2448,  is  another  of  Belle  of  Middle- 
field’s  offsprings.  He  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  of  1879,  and  also  at  the  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  and  Stark  County  Fairs,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  the  find, -prize  herd  nt  these  fairs. 
In  1881  he  won  the  second  prize  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  prize 
herd.  At  Minneapolis,  too,  he  headed  the 
first-prize  herd,  and  the  second  prize  herd  for 
the  grand  dairy  prize  of  SI ,000,  nine  herds 
competing.  At  the  great  Chicago  Fair  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  first-prize  herd,  and  bore 
away  the  first  prize  for  bull  and  five  of  his 
get.  He  also  won  the  first  grand  dairy  prize 
of  |500  and  a  gold  medal  worth  $100  in  the 
bull  class;  and  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  at 
Peoria,  he  was  the  winner  of  first-prize  and  of 
the  second  prize  at  the  great  St.  Louis  Fair, 
where  he  afterwar ’s  carried  off  the  sweep- 
stakes  prize  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  first- 
prize  herd. 


State  Fair  of  1878;  Belle  of  Middlefield  2nd, 
13134,  and  Belle  of  Middlefield  3d,  a  heifer  calf 
not  yet  registered,  sired  by  King  of  Scituate, 
3022,  a  son  of  the  famous  Jersey  Belle  of 
Scituate.  Belle  of  Middlefield  is  again  in  calf 
by  King  of  Scituate.  She  is  the  property  of 
Orestes  Pierce,  East  Baldwin,  Me. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


Ti?k  grand  combination  sale  of  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  came  off  on  the 
appointed  days  with  great  and  increased  eclat, 
as  noticed  in  the  late  Rurals.  The  splendid 
price  of  $4,800  was  realized  for  one  cow,  and 
several  untried  heifers,  oae  or  two  years  old, 
brought  the  large  sums  of  $1,500  to  $1,900, 
Counting  a  liberal  sum  for  the  animal  itself, 
we  can  here  get  very  near  the  value  of  the 
pedigree,  for  these  heifers  must  have  been 
bought  for  that  and  not  on  their  actual 
merits,  these  being  unproved.  Allowing  $200 
or  $300,  even,  for  the  animal,  we  find  a 
“high  pedigree”  is  worth  $100  to  $1,500  in 
hard  cash.  So  long  as  this  phantom  is  so 


I  Coomassie  blood  in  her  veins,  sold  for  $120  ; 

|  another,  by  Farmer’s  Glory,  even  more  noted 
1  than  the  Coomassie  cows,  brought 
only  $115.  Two  registered  Coomassie  cows 
brought  at  the  same  sale  $1,075  and  $625,  re¬ 
spectively,  Surely,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
take  the  differences  in  these  prices  as  being 
the  value  of  the  registry,  or  what  that  im¬ 
plies — viz.,  an  authenticated  pedigree;  the 
authentication  resting  upon  the  mere  word 
and  statement  of  the  parties  most  interested. 


The  Ayrshire?  are  fal'ing  into  luck.  It  is 
time  that  something  should  be  done  for  them, 
too.  And,  now,  the  eanuy  8cots,  who  have 
so  well  started  the  Polled  Angus  on  a  flying 
boom,  have  begun  with  the  Ayrshires.  The 
most  favorable  reports  are  current  in 
regard  to  the  recent  Ayrshire  cattle  show,  in 
Scotland,  where  the  entries  were  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  better  than  ever.  Exports  of 
Ayrshires  to  America  are  yearly  increasing, 
and  this  first  of  dairy  breeds  for  use  and 
profit  Is  becoming  more  popular.  Let  dairy¬ 
men  make  a  note  of  this  while  the  best  of 


BELLE  OF  MIDDLEFIELD.— [From  a  Photograph.]  -  Fig.  178. 


months  after  calving  she  gave  thirteen  pounds  Princess  Lily,  6250,  another  of  her  progeny, 
fourteen  ounces  in  seveu  days.  Her  progeny  won  the  first  prize  as  a  yearling  at  the  Con- 

are  us  follows:  Dido  of  Middlefield,  3410,  with  |  ueeticut  State  Fair  in  1878,  and  was  in  the 
a  record  of  two  pounds  live  ounces  in  24  hours  first-prize  herd  at  the  Maryland  8tate  Fair  of 

In  Winter.  She  is  a  twenty-quart  cow,  and  1881.  Her  other  offsprings  a  re:  Princess  Gen- 

won  the  second  prize  at  the  Connecticut  State  tian,  9114,  au  exceedingly  rich  milker  not  yet 

Fair  of  1878,  and  the  third  prize  at  the  same  tested  for  butter;  Princess  Bellwoith,  6801, 

Fair  in  1880.  She  also  carried  off  the  second  winner  of  the  second  priae  at  the  Connecticut 


eagerly  pursued  as  this,  the  present  feverish  the  stock  can  be  procured  at  a  very  small 

excitement  will  continue,  advance  upon  the  values  of  common  scrub 

-  cattle,  and  fill  up  their  herds  before  the 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  differ  boom  arrives.  And  it  is  as  certain  to  come 

very  nmeh  from  me  in  this  estimate.  To  such  as  all  those  which  have  already  come. 

persona  I  will  submit  the  following  facts:  - - 

At  the  Cooper  &  Maddux  sales  au  uuregis-  What  is  the  cost  of  keeping  dogs— not  as 
tered  cow,  Gray  Coomassie,  with  the  famed  reg iris  the  direct  expeusa  of  feeling  them 
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but  the  indirect  co?t  of  the  damage  they 
commit  ?  Over  $4,000  were  paid  last  year 
to  sheep  -  owners  for  damages  to  their 
flocks  by  dogs  in  one  county  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Aud  $4,000  is  more  than  all  the 
dogs  in  that  county  would  probably  realize 
at  a  grand  combination  sale,  with  a  sil¬ 
ver-plated  whistle  given  to  the  seller  who 
made  the  highest  average,  thrown  in.  Here 
is  a  subject  that  might  be  profita1  >ly  taken 
in  hand  by  the  new  Agricultural  Cabinet 
Minister  and  his  statisticians  and  other  offi¬ 
cers,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  look  after 
our  stock  interests. 


I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
enforcing  upon  stock- feeders  of  every  kind 
and  degree  the  high  value  of  root  crops  as 
stock  feed.  When  scalawag  cattle  bring  in 
New  York  markets  as  much  per  pound  as 
extra  brought  two  years  ago,  or  less,  and 
extra  sell  for  the  highest  prices  of  war 
times,  ways  and  means  of  feeding  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  become  a  most  important 
subject  for  study.  Cheap  feeding  and  high- 
flavored  and  tender  flesh  are  the  two  ends  be¬ 
tween  the  meeting  point  of  which  the  profit  is 
to  be  found.  Aud  if  there  is  any  other  crop 
that  can  be  made  to  yield  a  cheaper  fodder, 
or  one  that  is  more  healthful,  and  produces 
sweeter  and  better  flesh  than  roots,  let  it  be 
made  known. 


What  are  the  best  sheep?  This  question  is 
very  often  proposed  and  discussed,  but  evi¬ 
dence  is  better  than  discussion.  The  United 
States  are  now  producing  yearly  about  225 
million  pounds  of  wool,  and  much  the  larger 
part  of  this  is  produced  by  Merinos  and  Merino 
grades.  The  production  of  long  or  combing 
wool  does  not  increase  rapidly,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  lambs  and  mutton  of  these  large 
breeds  are  in  demand  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  cities,  there  would  be  scarcely  any  of  it 
grown.  The  American  Merino  has  been  so 
much  improved  by  skillful  breeding  that  it  is 
now  the  best  wool  sheep  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  certainly  the  best  sheep  for  wool  in  its  native 
country. 

A.  J.  Blakely,  of  Grinnel,  Iowa,  some  time 
ago  reported  his  experience  in  crossing  Mer¬ 
inos  and  Cotswolds.  It  was  not  favorable. 
He  said  the  pure  Merinos  averaged 
pounds  of  wool  and  the  cross  only  nine  pounds. 
The  two  wools  sold  for  the  same  price,  and 
the  cross  sheep  weighed  oue-half  or  three- 
quarters  more  than  the  Merino  and  there¬ 
fore  cost  more  to  feed.  This  larger  size,  of 
course,  won’t  be  a  disadvantage  wheremutton 
is  sought. 

The  South  Downs  are  to  have  a  pedigree 
record  now.  If  any  breed  deserves  it  they  do, 
for  they  are  the  choicest  of  sheep,  and  having 
been  bred  with  great  care,  attention  to  pedi¬ 
gree  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  their  present  standard.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  American  breeders,  however,  will 
give  attention  more  to  perfecting  our  native 
strains  and  abandon  importations.  Let  us 
have  as  good  an  American  South  Down  as  we 
have  a  Merino. 


Shropshire  sheep  are  becoming  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  justly  so.  Very  large  prices  are 
being  obtained  in  England  just  now.  At  a 
recent  sale  a  ram  sold  for  $2,050  and  several 
others  for  little  less.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  the  value  of  a  male  breeding  animal  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  very  much  more  than  that  of 
a  female;  and  this  should  be  obvious  because 
of  its  greater  usefulness  in  disseminating  its 
herditary  good  qualities. 


V 1) c  5xoin.c-i|crx). 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HOG  DRIVING. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


My  first  experience  as  a  drover  was  in  1847. 
I  was  living  with  my  father  on  Whitewater 
bottoms,  fifty  miles  from  Cincinnati,  and  he 
fattened  400  hogs  at  home  that  year,  and  a  lot 
of  50  or  more  on  a  farm  in  Madison  County, 
Ind.,  the  latter  being  about  120  miles  from 
Cincinnati.  We  had  a  heavy  crop  of  corn 
that  year,  and  began  feeding  early.  We  fed 
by  “  hogging  off,”  and  it  took  just  an  acre  of 
heavy  corn  a  day  to  feed  our  bogs.  I  remem¬ 
ber  turning  the  hogs  into  a  fourteen  acre  field 
of  heavy  corn  on  our  best  bottom  land,  and 
that  two  weeks  cleaned  up  the  field.  About 
the  middle  of  November  our  hogs  were  in  fair 
condition  for  market,  and  a  speculator  offered 
$3.95  net  per  hundred  for  them,  and  as  this 
was  a  price  which  would  give  a  large  profit, 
father  sold  259  of  the  best,  aud  the  man  who 
had  bought  them  put  100  more  in  with  them, 
and  we  started  the  drove  a  few  miles  on  Friday 
evening.  Saturday  night  we  overtook  a  drove 
of  700  that  had  come  from  a  greater  distance, 
and  for  three  days  we  were  never  out  of  sight 


of  each  other,  and  stopped  together  every 
night.  The  songs  that  were  sung,  the  stories 
told,  and  the  practical  joke3  that  were  played 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  boyish  mind, 
but  I  have  not  space  to  tell  of  them  here.  At 
that  day  every  farmer  kept  open  house,  and 
the  drover  was  sure  of  entertainment  where- 
ever  night  overtook  him.  The  farmers’  wives 
were  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  would  even, 
in  a  small  log  house,  feed  15  or  20  hungry 
men — who  after  driving  hogs  from  daylight 
till  after  dark  with  nothing  but  a  cold  bite, 
had  appetites  that  were  prodigious — and  split 
beds  and  lodge  them  on  the  floor  with  con¬ 
siderable  comfort,  for  we  did  not  need  to  woo 
sleep  after  such  a  day’s  work,  for  it  took  us  by 
storm  and  kept  us  closely  guarded  till  morn¬ 
ing.  We  had  pleasant  weather  till  Monday 
morning,  but  drove  through  a  heavy  rain  the 
fore  part  of  that  day,  and  in  six  days  landed 
our  hogs  safely  in  Cincinnati.  We  only  loaded 
one  hog  into  the  wagon  on  the  trip,  and  after 
riding  one  day  it  walked  again  without 
trouble.  I  began  to  think  that  hog  driving 
was  rather  pleasant  business,  but  before  the 
Winter  was  over  I  “cut  my  eye-teeth.” 

It  was  December  when  we  went  to  Madison 
County  for  the  hogs  that  had  been  fed  there, 
and  we  fouud  that  we  had  a  kind  of  animal 
to  deal  with  different  from  the  Union  County 
hogs.  They  were  regular  “  elm  -peelers”  some 
of  them,  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse  and  as 
much  fight  to  the  square  iuch  as  a  catamount. 
The  whole  neighborhood  turned  out  to  help  us 
and  we  started  out  on  a  crisp,  cold  morning 
with  40  men  and  boys  and  half  as  many  dogs. 
We  drove  through  a  short  lane  and  then  fun 
began,  for  half  a  dozen  of  the  leaders  broke 
for  the  swamps.  A  detail  of  men,  boys  and 
dogs  followed  each  one.  The  worst  hog  we 
had,  an  old  stag  with  terrible  tushes,  father 
followed  on  horseback  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  best  of  the  men  aud  dogs,  and  after  a  race 
of  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile  they  causht 
him,  broke  off  his  tushes  and  led  him  up.  But 
as  he  was  still  determined  to  break  for  the 
swamps,  and  it  was  impossible  to  drive  him, 
the  halter  was  taken  from  the  horse  and  put 
on  the  hog,  and  tied  to  the  pummel  of  the 
saddle  and  the  bog  led  (?)  back  to  the  drove, 
though  if  the  truth  must  be  told  he  was 
dragged  on  his  side  most  of  the  way.  On 
getting  back  to  the  drove  we  found  that  all 
the  rest  had  been  brought  in,  but  after  going 
through  another  short  lane  the  ?ame  trouble 
occurred.  Our  old  pioneer  said,  “  This  will 
never  do,  we  will  have  to  sew  their  eyes  up.” 
We  thought  he  was  joking,  but  sure  enough 
at  the  first  farm  house  we  came  to  the  bogs 
were  driven  into  a  close  lot,  and  six  of  the 
leaders  caught  and  their  eyes  sewed  up,  and 
this  ended  our  trouble  for  that  day,  for  these 
hogs  could  hear  the  others  and  followed  along 
with  the  drove. 

We  stopp?d  that  night  on  the  north  side 
of  White  River  and  the  next  morning,  with 
the  mercury  near  zero,  we  attempted  to 
drive  the  bogs  across,  but  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  them  take  to  the  water.  After 
two  or  three  hours’  trial  we  gave  it  up( 
and  after  huddling  the  hogs  on  the  hank, 
carried  rails  and  built  a  pen  round  them,  and 
then  father  and  one  of  the  men  got  in  and 
took  the  hogs  by  the  ears,  one  at  a  time,  and 
waded  with  them  to'  a  gravel  bar  in  the  middle, 
slid  them  across  a  strip  of  ice  ihat  had  formed 
in  the  still  waters  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and 
then  they  would  go  out  on  the  south  bank.  It 
Was  after  dark  when  the  last  hog  was  over, 
and  then  in  the  darkness  not  half  a  dozen  of 
them  could  be  found.  But  supper  and  hot 
coffee  were  what  we  most  needed,  and  these 
we  found  at  the  nearest  farm  house.  After 
supper,  finding  that  the  full  moon  was 
up,  we  started  out  to  hunt  the  bog  and  finally 
tracked  them  into  a  “devil’s  lane,”  by  which 
is  meant  a  narrow  lane  where  two  farmers 
had  quarreled  and  would  not  join,  fences,  but 
each  one  built  as  near  the  division  line  as  be 
could.  The  hogs  had  wound  through  this  lane 
into  a  piece  of  woods  where  there  were  plenty 
of  leaves,  and  had  made  comfortable  beds  and 
laid  down  for  the  night,  aud  so  we  did  not 
disturb  them.  The  next  morning  we  found  a 
lively  litter  of  young  pigs  aud  the  men  were 
about  to  kill  them  when  father  suggested 
taking  them  into  the  wagon.  We  did  so,  and 
for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  while  the  cold 
snap  lasted,  they  were  a  great  comfort;  for 
they  kept  the  driver’s  feet  as  warm  as  a  foot 
stove  would  have  done. 

- »  ♦  » 


CARE  OF  SWINE. 


In  looking  over  the  valuable  pages  of  the 
Rural,  my  eyes  naturally  turn  to  the 
swine  department,  that  being  of  first  in¬ 
terest  to  me  as  a  hog  raiser  aud  breeder. 
1  see  several  interesting  items  from  the 
pen  of  Colonel  Curtis,  that  coincide  ex¬ 
actly  with  my  views  in  regard  to  giving 
bogs  coal  ashes,  etc.;  but  mj  miud  inadvert¬ 
ently  moves  on  to  contend  still  further  for  the 
comforts  of  that  most  of  all  neglected  among 
domestic  animals — the  hog.  I  not  only  give 
my  hogs  coal  ashes,  but  cover  my  feeding 


places  with  coal  ashes  or  cinders,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  obtained  from  the  paper 
mills  near-by.  They  make  a  better  feeding, 
foundation  than  gravel,  and  have  the  two-fold 
advantage  of  being  dry  and  nice  to  feel  on 
and  also  very  healthful  for  them  to  eat  a  little 
of  as  they  are  taking  their  usual  feed  of  corn. 
How  many  farmers  have  not  seen  hogs  fed, 
every  day  for  a  month,  in  mud  and  slush  six 
or  eight  iuehes  deep,  so  that  when  the  corn 
was  thrown  over  to  them  it  would  instantly 
sink  out  of  sight,  and  have  to  be  resurrected 
by  them  after  great  difficulty,and  then  scarcely 
more  than  half  of  it  could  be  found  at  that. 
How  much  more  profitable  it  would  be  (not  to 
say  anything  about  the  filth)  to  have  some 
well  protected  place  to  feed  in,  formed  either 
of  the  coal  ashes,  as  before  alluded  to,  or  of 
gravel,  plauk  or  whatever  is  most  accessible. 
Should  you  live  near  a  factory  of  any  kind 
where  coal  is  used,  1  would  advise  you  to  give 
the  ashes  a  trial  ;  they  are  generally  given 
away. 

I  wish  also  to  speak  of  shelter  in  this  con 
nection.  When  I  speak  of  shelter  I  don’t 
mean  a  rail  stack  up  in  one  comer  of  the 
fence  with  a  bunch  of  straw  behind  it,  or, 
what  I  consider  still  worse,  having  them  in 
the  yard  with  the  cattle  around  the  straw- 
pile,  burying  themselves  in  the  smoking  ma¬ 
nure.  But  I  do  mean  a  shelter  made,  in  some 
easy  manner,  of  lumber,  and  conveniently 
arranged  both  for  brood  sows  and  feeding 
purposes.  This  need  not  necessitate  the  out- 
layof  much  capital.  Itisnot  necessary  to  build 
large,  showy  structures,  with  cupolas  and 
dormer  windows,  supplied  with  cold  and  hot 
wats  r;  but  something  that  can  be  built  with 
but  very  little  outlay  beside  the  cost  of  mate¬ 
rial,  which  need  not  be  expensive,  and  on  a 
plan  that  will  admit  of  its  being  closed  up 
tight  to  protect  small  pigs  from  rough  Spring 
weather,  while  it  should  be  capable  of  being 
opened  to  admit  the  warmth  and  sunlight  of 
brighter  day§,  as  this  provision  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  those  oF  us  who  raise  swine  for 
breediug  stock  and  want  them  as  large  as  pos¬ 
sible  early  in  the  Summer  for  shipping.  I 
have  found  by  actual  experience  that  this 
protection  to  brood-sows  will  in  one  year 
almost  pay  for  its  cost  by  saving  young  pigs 
when  they  are  very  easily  chilled.  1  some¬ 
times  hear  the  remark,  “Oh I  I  am  having  no 
luck  at  all  with  pigs;  onlyr  saved  three  out  of 
two  litters,”  and  so  on,  when  the  facts  are 
their  bad  luck  was  all  owing  to  bad  manage¬ 
ment  in  not  providing  proper  shelter.  And 
this  I  have  mentioned  is  only  one  instance  out 
of  scores  that  occur  in  every  community 
almost  every  year. 

Middleton,  Ohio.  F.  J.  m. 

- - 

BERK3HIRES  vs  CHESHIRES. 


I  would  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Davis’s  articleon  this  subject  in  the  Rural  of 
April  29,  page  285.  Mr.  Angel,  the  butcher 
from  whom  he  quotes  as  saying,  “  the  Berk¬ 
shire  has  very  thin  pork  along  the  back  and 
over  the  ribs,”  must  have  been  very  unfortu 
nate  in  the  specimens  which  he  handled.  I 
suspect  they  were  not  full-bred,  or  if  so,  they 
had  been  very  ill-bred,  sadly  degenerated  and 
not  well  fattened.  I  have  seen  in  years  past 
some  thousands  of  Berkshire  swine,  and  bred 
a  considerable  number  myself,  all  of  which 
were  particularly  broad  in  the  back  and  hams, 
and  full  and  round  in  the  body.  Iu  fact,  well 
bred  ones  are  more  distinguished  in  these 
points  than  any  other  race  of  swiue  1  know, 
and  assuredly  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  the 
different  sorts,  both  iu  America  and  Europe. 

The  old,  unimproved  Berkshires  were  espe¬ 
cially  celebrated  for  broad,  round  backs,  and 
the  .Siamese  the  same,  with  the  boars  of  which 
they  were  improved.  Hence  came  the  pres¬ 
ent  fine  race  of  animals  bred  in  England  for 
about  a  century  past,  and  in  America  for 
half  that  time. 

Mr.  Davis  asserts  that  “  the  Cheshires  on 
the  average,  will  outweigh  any  breed  at  nine 
months.”  I  can  assure  him  they  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed,  if  they  equal,  the  Large  Yorkshire,  from 
which  1  suspect  they  may  be  derived;  and  I 
presume  that  Colonel  Cnrtis  (see  same  page  of 
the  Rural)  can  match  them  with  Red  Berk¬ 
shires,  or  Duroc  and  Jersey  Reds,  as  they  are 
also  called.  “a.” 


Clrboriailtiirfli. 


WOODS  PASTURES  A  DELUSION. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


(Special  Article.) 

The  maguifleent  country  so  well  known  as 
the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky  has  become 
famous  for  its  cattle  and  its  pastures.  Nature 
has  there  provided  a  very  fertile  soil,  derived 
from  the  slow  processes  of  long-continued  de¬ 
cay  and  solution  of  portions  of  the  limestone 
rocks  that  have  left  a  residuum  of  earthy 
matter  constituting  the  basis  of  the  soil. 
When  first  discovered  by  the  white  mail  who 


invaded  the  land  in  his  hunting  expeditions 
after  the  buffalo,  much  of  the  country  was 
covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  magnificent 
timber  of  kinds  that  indicated  great  fertility  of 
soil  To  the  i  n  tell  igen  t  obse  r  ver  trees  are  good 
indices,  and  always  show  him  the  capabilities 
of  the  land. 

In  all  open  spaces  where  the  light  of  the  sun 
could  penetrate  the  -e  sylvan  shades,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  was  clothed  with  a  rich 
covering  of  the  luxuriant  cane,  the  native 
grass  of  the  country,  which  furnished  the  nu¬ 
tritious  pastures  of  the  bison,  and  these,  in 
turn,  attracted  the  Indians,  who  here  had  long 
hunted  the  buffalo  which  now  attracted  the 
new  hunters  from  beyond  the  mountains,  who 
.•a me  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  land; 
they  came  as  hunters,  however,  rather  than 
as  fanners.  The  Indiaus  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  burning  over  the  surface  at  stated  periods, 
which  encouraged  a  new  crop  of  the  cane  but 
destroyed  the  youug  growth  of  trees,  so  that 
open  tracts  of  land  abounded  in  many  places, 
which  even  then  gave  the  land  the  appearance 
of  a  sylvan  park,  that  must  have  been  very 
attractive,  as  it  is  to-day,  when  the  clearing 
away  of  the  natural  forest  over  wide-spread 
tracts,  and  the  intrjduct ion  of  the  European 
grasses,  under  the  feet  of  the  European  race  of 
men,  has  changed  the  dense  forests  into  shaded 
pasture  fields,  covered  with  European  cattle 
of  improved  breads.  This  combination  of  agri¬ 
cultural  elements  constitutes  the  great  charm 
of  Kentucky’s  rural  character.  But  already 
the  condition  of  the  timber  lands  of  the  region 
has  greatly  changed,  and  in  wide  regions  there 
begins  to  be  felt  a  want  of  more  wood  land. 

The  clearings,  too,  have  been  carried  on  in 
regions  of  a  different  geological  character, 
and  the  out-crops  of  the  overlying  shales  and 
other  rocks,  in  their  decay,  have  not  furnished 
so  fruitful  a  soil;  hence  it  is  but  a  question  of 
time,  not  very  far  off  either,  when  such  lands 
must  be  relegated  to  forest  growths.  Those 
knobs  should  not  have  been  cleared  at  all,  or 
only  in  limited  areas  of  the  deeper  and  richer 
soils,  in  their  pockets  and  valleys. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Linnev,  iu  the  geological  report, 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  shales: 

“This  soil  will  not  produce  Blue  Grass;  and 
when  it  has  been  uncovered  down  to  the  shale, 
it  seems  to  In  impossible  to  form  soil  with  it 
again.”  He  cites,  in  illustration,  Knob-Lieke, 
near  Danville  Junction,  a  tract  of  one  hundred 
acres:  “Bare  of  all  vegetation  save  a  few 
lichens  and  mosses,  the  soil  is  all  gone,  and  the 
shales  gullied  down  through  the  whole  thick¬ 
ness  (about  one  hundred  fee-),  it  is  a  miniature 
desert,  and  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
Kentucky  knobs  ai  e  to  become  when  they 
have  been  entirely  denuded  of  vegetable  cov¬ 
ering.”  *  *  *  “  These  knobs  should  never 
have  been  cleared,  and  as  the  old  trees  are 
removed  the  young  ones  should  be  encouraged 
and  protected.” 

The  success  attending  stock-farming  in  the 
Blue  Grass  region  induced  its  extension  in 
many  places  which  were  not  so  well  adapted 
to  this  system  of  agriculture,  aud  even  to  tracts 
that  shoulJ  never  have  be-n  cleared  at  all,  or 
which  should  have  been  at  once  replanted  with 
trees.  But  let  us  look  at  this  plan  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  procure  two  crops  coetaneously 
from  the  same  laud,  even  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  position  taken  in  the  opening  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  well  founded,  and  that  the  woods-past- 
ure,  with  all  its  beauty,  is  a  delusion  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  a  snare  in  forestry. 

In  the  place  of  its  most  common  application 
on  the  fertile  limestone  soils  of  a  portion  of 
Kentucky,  the  native  trees  and  the  introduced 
grass  find  their  favorite  plant- food  with  aeon- 
genial  climate  that  has  heretofore  enabled 
them  to  reach  the  highest  results  possible  to 
them.  The  forest  trees  iu  a  state  of  nature 
were  magnificent,  and  many  of  them  were  of 
the  most  valuable  species.  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  however,  that  in  other  regions  the 
soil  was  equally  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  Poa  pratensis,  and  that  in  much  of  the 
prairie  lands,  where  it  first  appeared,  in  the 
tracks  of  the  pioneers,  so  soon  as  well  estab¬ 
lished,  the  pastures  wholly  unshaded  by  the 
uubrageous  trees  of  the  famous  woods  past¬ 
ures,  were  really  more  productive  of  milk, 
beef,  mutton,  wool  and  mules,  than  the  famous 
Kentucky  lands  themselves — they  w  ould  carry 
more  stock  to  the  acre. 

The  same  practice  of  clearing  up  the  woods 
and  laying  them  down  to  grass  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  practiced  in  other  States  than  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  with  varying  success  in  the  result¬ 
ant  pasture,  but  everywhere,  sooner  or  later, 
with  similar  disastrous  results  as  to  the  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  tree?,  showing  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  have  the  two  crops  con¬ 
temporaneously  from  the  same  land — one  or 
the  other  must  suffer,  or  both. 

As  to  the  plants  themselves,  it  is  a  common 
observation  that  many  of  the  noble  trees  are 
failing  in  their  tops — they  sicken  and  die  and 
are  sadly  thinned  out  iu  the  older  pastures. 
To  the  intelligent  forester  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  this,  except  indeed,  it  may  be, 
that  any  of  the  original  plants  should  have 
survived  so  great  a  change  in  their  fores ta 
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conditions.  Originally  they  shaded  the  ground 
with  their  thick  foliage  and  their  fallen  twigs 
and  leaves  for  generations  had  contributed 
heavy  mulching  to  the  surface.  Their  fallen  re¬ 
mains  were  moldered  into  rich  humus  and  a 
dense  vegetation  of  herbs  and  bushes  contribut¬ 
ed  its  full  share  to  produce  the  same  result, 
all  which  maintained  a  loose,  porous  layer  well 
adapted  to  retuin  abuudant  moisture,  while 
the  trees  themselves  prevented  the  free  access 
of  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry  up  the  moisture, 
and  so  a  more  humid  atmosphere  was  main¬ 
tained  among  the  trees.  All  this  is  entirely 
changed  when  the  woods  are  cleared  up,  the 
bushes,  logs,  leaves  and  coarse  herbage  are 
cleaned  off  and  destroyed,  while  among  the 
scattering  trees  that  may  have  been  preserved, 
their  place  is  occasionally  occupied  by  a  thick 
sod  of  Blue  Grass  which  closely  covers  the  sur¬ 
face  and  acts  as  a  roof,  preventing,  in  great 
degree,  the  absorption  of  tbo  rains,  which 
accumulate  in  all  the  depressions  and  quickly 
escape,  by  every  outlet,  to  lower  levels,  and 
are  lost  to  the  laud. 

With  such  changed  conditions  the  trees  must 
suffer, and  though  some  of  the  most  hardy  may 
survive  or  even  recuperate,  the  majority  of 
the  adults  will  inevitably  suffer  and  many 
must  succumb.  Young  trees,  especially  such 
as  have  not  been  drawn  up  spindling  in 
the  shade,  will  often  do  better,  and  may 
frequently  grow  into  broad,  umbrageous  trees 
to  delight  the  eye  of  the  aesthetic  admirer  of 
lovely  park  scenery,  as  well  as  to  shade  and 
shelter  the  cat  le,  but  even  thsse  will  need  to 
be  protected  from  the  tramping  of  the  ground 
by  stock,  if  we  would  have  tbem  succeed  as 
trees — and  at  best  they  are  only  shade  trees  and 
comparatively  useless  for  timber  production. 

No!  let  us  have  open  fields  with  full  air  and 
light  for  the  production  of  rich,  succulent  and 
nutritious  forage  plants,  with  the  pastures 
suitably  shaded  and  sheltered  by  hedge-row 
trees  and  shelter  belts,  when  required,  but  for 
the  production  of  timber  as  such,  let  us  appro¬ 
priate  portions  of  our  lands  especially  and 
solely  to  the  purpose  of  producing  true  forests. 

It  often  happens,  too,  on  many  a  farm,  that 
the  worst  parts  of  the  land  are  especially 
adapted  to  forest  growths.  Be  it  distinctly 
understood,  however,  that  wherever  the  woods 
be  located  the  land  should  be  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  use  of  the  trees,  and  no  hoof  or 
horn  should  be  allowed  access  So  the  sacred 
grove. 

A  new  light  in  our  new  science  of  forestry 
has  recently  appeared  above  the  horizon  to 
enlighten  our  ignoxance.  Without  pretending 
to  quote  from  th  ?  learned  students  of  Europe, 
however,  from  those  who  for  centuries  have 
l*o rue  the  searching  lampsof  science  and  obser¬ 
vation  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  mountains 
and  forests,  our  new  teacher  strikes  into  the 
enlightened  pathway  of  the  Red  Man  of  the 
primeval  forests  of  our  land,  where  he  occupies 
the  same  position  in  forest-relations,  that 
formerly  was  held  by  our  remote  ancestors 
who  hunted  fores  (outside)  the  farm  lands  of 
their  times.  Shall  we  now  learn  useful  lessons 
of  such? 

Bret  Herte,  in  theN.  Y,  Observer,  refers,  as 
many  others  have  done, to  the  beautiful  clean, 
open  forests  of  pines  on  the  Sierras  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  in  some  parts  they  are  not  merely 
beautiful  but  valuable  for  present  use  as 
timber.  He  explaius  their  tondition  by 
reciting  that  the  Indians  have  always  care¬ 
fully  burned  them  over  for  the  sake  of  preserv¬ 
ing  easy  access  to  their  hunting  grounds.  All 
well  enough  for  the  convenience  of  the  savage 
forestal  hunter,  and  well'  enough  now  also 
for  the  pastoral  occupation  of  those  lands  by 
the  Californians  who  pasture  them  so  closely 
that  no  natural  reproduction  of  trees  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  as  the  original  growth  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  the  whole  land  is  likely  soon  to 
be  reduced  to  the  desert  condition  of  Spain, 
whose  tiuihered  regions,  once  scrupulously 
preserved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Moors,  have 
dwindled  away  since  the  forests  have  been 
turned  into  sheep  walks.  Professor  Sargent 
clearly  points  out  how  the  destruction  of  the 
woods  on  the  Sierras  must  result  in  disastrous 
floods  at  one  season,  and  at  another,  in  more 
disastrous  droughts  and  the  absence  of  water 
from  the  irrigating  ditches  so  necessary  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  valleys  of  tbe  Sacramento 
and  San  Joachim.  Without  water  the  mines 
and  the  fields  must  be  deserted. 

Californiaus  must  learn  the  important  les 
son,  which  was  of  no  use  to  the  Indian  forester, 
that  the  tree  is  not  only  the  father  to  the  rain 
as  said  Mahomet,  but  also  that  well  managed 
and  especially  unpastu  red  woods,  with  a  rich 
mass  of  undergrowth,  are  the  foster-mothers 
of  the  springs  and  streams,  the  sources  of  the 
rivers,  and  that  these  should  bo  most  carefully 
preserved.  Woods-pastures  are  there  the 
most  destructive  agencies  that  can  threaten 
the  future  of  the  Golden  State. 

- ♦-*--♦ - 

VARIEGATED  LEAF  OF  SUGAR  MAPLE 

Of  this  curiosity  President  T.  T.  Lyon 
writes  us:  “1  inclose  herewith  a  curiosity  in 
the  way  of  a  variegated  leaf  of  the  Rock  or 
Sugar  Maple,  ( Acer-saec har in um)  which  is  sent 


to  me,  with  the  tree  producing  it,  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  portion  of  the  lower  penin¬ 
sula  of  Michigan.  The  tree  is  clearly  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  three  to  five  years’  growth.  It  is  a 
wild  forest  production.  There  were  a  dozen 
or  more  of  these  seedlings,  all  said  to  possess 
this  peculiarity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  leaf  is  of  the 
usual  form,  and  that  the  midrib,  with  its 
branches,  together  with  their  branchlets,  are 
all  bordered  with  a  narrow  margin  of  green, 
about  three-sixteentbs  of  an  inch  wide  at  tbe 
base,  diminishing  very  regularly  in  width  as 
the  veins  become  smaller,  and  wholly  disap¬ 
pearing  before  reaching  the  margin  of  the 
leaf.  The  whole  leaf  is  conspicuously  but 
irregularly  spotted  with  dark,  reddish-brown 
spots  of  considerable  size,  always  appearing 
in  the  distinct  yellowish- white  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  green  filament  above  described, 
and  constitutes  the  body  of  the  leaf.  These 
spots,  I  suspect,  may  very  probably  prove  to 
be  fugitive.  The  whole  constitutes  a  very 
striking  and  beautiful  variegation;  and,  be¬ 
yond  question,  a  tree  with  foliage  of  this 
character  would  prove  an  attractive  and  con¬ 
spicuous  object.  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  the  variegation  is  persistent,  continuing 
throughout  the  season.  The  leaf  sent  was 
picked  iu  August  last,  and  has  very  probably 
lost  something  of  its  character,  in  the  process 
of  drying.  Nevertheless,  it  is  even  yet 
strikingly  beautiful. 

I  purpose  to  plant  and  care  for  the  trees 
sent,  as  a  means  of  determining  whether  or 
not  the  sport  will  prove  permanent.  I  shall 
also  endeavor  to  determine  how  far,  if  at  all, 
its  permanency  may  be  modified  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  propagation.”  [See  page  388  for  illus¬ 
tration, 
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PLANT  A  LOCUST  GROVE. 

The  first  question  in  tree  planting  is:  what 
shall  we  plant?  I  would  say  plant  fruit  trees 
first,  until  there  is  a  sufficiency,  for  your  own 
use  aud  some  for  your  neighbors,  of  all  the 
different  varieties  that  flourish  in  your  situa¬ 
tion.  After  having  planted  plenty  of  fruit 
trees  I  would  recommend  tbe  planting  or 
sowiog  of  locusts,  not  that  they  will  produce 
fruit,  but  they  will  furnish  a  protection  for 
the  fruit  trees  and  also  for  the  fruit.  1  have 
reference  to  that  tall-growing  kind  of  locust 
used  in  fencing.  I  will  give  a  little  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  Rural  readers.  To  my 
knowledge  for  the  last  40  years,  a  locust 
grove  of  about  half  an  acre  has  furnished  the 
posts  and  considerable  other  fencing  material 
for  a  farm  of  about  300  aeres,  and  tbe  grove  is 
stilt  as  good  as  it  was  40  years  ago.  Locust  is 
a  kind  of  timber  that  grows  quite  fast,  is  very 
durable  for  many  uses  and  is  valuable  for 
other  purposes  besides  fencing.  There  is  a 
string  of  fence  near  me  that  I  have  known 
over  50  years,  yet  the  posts  are  all  sound, 
having  been  reboarded  several  times.  From 
reliable  informants  I  learn  that  those  posts 
have  been  in  use  for  over  80  years. 

To  6how  the  high  value  some  people  place 
upon  locust,  some  of  my  acquaintances  have 
paid  S7$4  cents  apiece  for  the  young  trees  and 
drawn  them  40  miles.  A  farm  with  a  locust 
grove  will  have  plenty  of  posts  for  more  than 
a  life-time.  Some  25  years  since  I  set  half  a 
dozen  small  sprouts,  not  more  than  two  feet 
high;  they  are  now  50  feet  high  and  14  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  will  make  over 
30  posts  each.  As  a  matter  of  investment,  I 
consider  a  nice  locust  grove  for  a  term  of  25 
years  and  more  far  preferable  to  most  other 
securities  for  the  capitalist,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  beauties  added  to  the  landscape.  One 
thousand  trees  can  be  grown  to  the  acre. 
As  every  one  knows  who  has  had  experience 
with  locust,  the  roots  are  quite  liable  to  sprout 
when  trees  are  cut,  thus  keeping  the  grove 
replenished;  where  one  dies  three'will  take  its 
place. 

To  the  young  farmer  who  wishes  something 
that  pays  well  aud  is  beautiful,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  starting  a  locust  grove  forthwith.  He 
can  do  himself  no  greater  favor,  and  the  rising 
generation  will  applaud  his  good  judgment. 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  W.  B.  Nearing. 

- - 

THE  BASKET  WILLOW. 

In  several  different  papers  I  ham  noticed 
inquiries  and  answers  concerning  the  culture 
of  the  willow.  The  question  is,  is  it  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  to  raise?  The  answers  usually  imply 
that  it  is  not.  There  answers  are  evidently 
given  by  persons  that  do  not  understand  the 
subject.  Quite  recently  1  have  seen  two 
answers  (in  journals  having  a  large  circula¬ 
tion),  which  I  understand  were  editorial,  and 
which  were  exactly  wrong.  A  few  miles  from 
Syracuse  are  large  fields  of  willow,  embracing 
probably  hundreds  of  acres.  This  willow  is 
on  land  very  valuable  for  gardening  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  best  markets  for 
gardening  products  in  the  world,  Several 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  are  paid  for  lanus 
for  plantiug  t,  willow,  and  it  is  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  crop  we  have,  taking  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  willow  is  all  worked  into 


baskets  here,  and  the  value  of  the  yearly  sales 
at  this  place  is  about  $100,000.  Every  year 
large  additions  are  made  to  these  plantations, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  industry  is  only  in 
its  infancy. 

Some  of  our  growers  here  are  going  West  to 
get  cheaper  lands  and  to  raise  willow  on  a 
large  scale.  The  demand  for  the  article, 
whether  worked  or  not,  is  much  greater  than 
the  supply.  As  the  timber  for  baskets  is  be¬ 
coming  very  scarce  and  the  demand  for  baskets 
increasing,  it  is  plain  lhat  willow  culture  must 
become  more  and  more  profitable.  There  is 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  cultiva¬ 
tors  that  they  do  not  wish  to  have  it  known 
how  profitable  the  crop  is.  It  is  one  of  the 
easiest  crops  in  the  world  to  raise,  and  in  the 
West  and  probably  iu  the  South  it  must  be 
very  profitable.  It  is  raised  on  wet  land  and 
on  dry.  It  will  grow  on  almost  any  land,  but 
it  does  best  where  the  land  is  fitted  as  for  a 
common  farm  crop,  and  then  cultivated.  I 
am  told  that  at  present  there  is  much  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe,  as  there  is  not  enough 
raised  here.  We  almost  always  find  men  to 
work  it  where  there  is  a  German  settlement. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A.  m.  w. 


THE  ARMY-WORM  V3.  THE  CLOVER 
HAY  WORM. 

Remedies  for  tbe  Army-Worm. 


PROFESSOR  C.  V.  RILEY. 


Alarming  reports  of  damage  by  the  Army- 
worm  in  early  May  from  North  Alabama  and 
South  Tennesee,  notably  from  Huntsville  in 
the  former  State,  induced  me  to  send  an 
assistant — Mr.  L.  O.  Howard — to  the  spot. 
Mr.  Howard  repoits  the  outlook  to  be  much 
more  favorable  than  we  had  any  reason  to 
expect.  The  worms,  it  is  true,  appeared  in 
enormous  numbers  in  Madison,  Limestone  and 
J ackson  Counties  in  Alabama,  and  in  Marion, 
Grundy,  Hamilton,  Williamson  and  adjoining 
counties  in  Tennessee;  but  tbe  greatest  damage 
in  very  limited  localities,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  has  not  exceeded  50  per  cent,  while 
the  injury  to  the  crop  of  these  States  as  a 
whole  is  hardly  appreciable.  The  main  reason 
for  this  is  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  worms.  After  a  most 
diligent  search,  Mr.  Howard  was  unable  to 
find  a  single  worm  which  had  been  left  un¬ 
molested  long  enough  to  transform  to  tbe 
pupa  state,  and  no  moohs  were  seen,  although 
he  remained  in  the  field  until  late  at  night 
with  a  lantern.  Foremost  in  this  good  work 
were  the  “  Red  tailed  'Tachina  (Nemonea 
Ieucaniie  Rirk),  a  ground  beetle  known  as 
Calosoma externum,  and  the  “Thick-thighed 
Metapodius  (Metapodius  femorata),  the  two 
latter  being  distinctively  Southern  insects.  A 
new  Braconia  parasite  was  also  found. 

Evidence  was  also  obtained  showing  con¬ 
clusively  what  I  have  stated  in  a  previous 
article,  viz.  that  the  moths  oviposit  in  fodder 
stacks  left  iu  fields  of  Winter  grain,  as  well  as 
in  old  grass  stubble  aud  iu  scattered  bits  of 
corn-stalk.  In  many  instances  thefl  aeat 
fields  ravaged  this  year  were  sown  on  last 
year's  clover  lands  and  the  planters,  noticing 
this  fact,  have  formulated  the  theory  that  the 
worm  is  generated  and  breeds  in  the  clover. 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  belief  spread  that 
it  threatens  to  seriously  limit  the  cultivation 
of  clover  in  the  vicinity  of  Huntsville.  To 
one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  life  his¬ 
tory  and  habits  of  the  Army-worm  such  a 
theory  as  this  is,  of  course,  absurd  on  the  face 
of  it,  for  clover  is  a  very  unusual  food  plant 
of  the  species  which  ordinarily  eats  it  only 
when  forced  to  by  lack  of  other  food. 

Upon  finding  this  theory  so  generally 
accepted,  Mr.  Howard  very  justly  concluded 
that  the  Clover  Hay  Worm  was  common  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  mistake,  as  it,  in  a  general  way,  resembles 
the  half-grown  Army-worm  (see  figure  in  the 
Rural  of  April  22d.  last).  The  following  letter 
just  received  b.v  Mr.  Howard  confirms  the 
correctness  of  this  explanation. 

Sir;— While  you  were  here  a  few  days  slue©  lnvestl 
gating  the  phenomena  of  the  worm  In  wheat  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  and  a  brief  conver¬ 
sation  with  you,  nnd  take  therefore  the  liberty  of 
stating  to  you  a  curious  phase  of  the  worm.  Mr.  J. 
G  Raker,  living  here  Iu  1SS1,  produced  clover  hay— 
ab  >ut  two  tons  per  aero— an  rich  land  near  the  cor* 
porat e  limits  of  Huntsville.  The  hay  was  cut,  cured 
and  placed  In  the  mow— about  eight  tons.  He  used 
dowu  to  about  two  tons,  and  a  few  days  ago  on 
taking  out  and  delivering  a  load  of  hay,  after  taking 
it  oil  the  wagon,  discovered  ou  the  floor  of  the  wagon 
lnmumerable  worms  about  one-half  Inch  long,  dark 
or  greenish  brown  In  color.  He  then  returned  and 
fou ii  on  examination  of  the  hay  mow  countless 
numbers  of  these  worms— also  what  scciuh  to  be  a 
kind  of  web  spun  In  the  debris  at  bottom,  which  had 
multitudes  of  egg»  half  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed 
and  black  In  color.  This  was  about  the  first,  of  May 
and  the  worms  have  now  disappeared  It  seems  to  be 
a  theory  that  these  worms  arc  bred  in  clover  ilelds 
and  this  llndlug  them  In  clover  hay  would  seem  to 
establish  tliolr  habit  of  depositing  ou  the  clover 
stalk  In  the  Hold  their  eggs,  iu  this  case  carrying 


them  over  to  the  next  year  and  hatching  then.  This, 
hay  was  cut  about  June  1st.  1881,  and  taken  out  about 
May  1st.  1SS2.  This  ’.heory  struck  me  as  possibly  Incon¬ 
sequential,  but  of  enough  curiosity  to  write  you. 

Very  respectfully,  L.  W.  Day. 

Remedies. 

To  meet  a  general  demand  that  will  proba¬ 
bly  soon  be  felt  and  made  for  the  best  means 
of  coping  with  the  Army-worm,  I  would  here 
repeat  in  condensed  form  what  I  have  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  recommended.  Experience  has 
established  the  fact  that  burning  over  a  mea¬ 
dow,  or  prairie,  or  field  of  stubble,  either  in 
Winter  or  Spring,  usually  prevents  the  worms 
from  originating  in  such  meadow  or  field. 
Such  burning  destroys  the  previous  year’s 
stalks  and  blades,  and,  as  a  consqeuence  of 
what  I  have  already  stated,  the  nidi  which 
the  female  moth  prefers.  Burning  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  however,  loses  much  of  it  practical 
importance  unless  it  is  pursued  annually,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  irregularity  in  the  appearance 
of  the  worm  in  injurious  numbers,  judicious 
ditching,  i.  c.,  a  ditch  with  the  side  toward 
the  field  to  be  protected  perpendicular  or 
sloping  under,  will  protect  a  field  from  inva¬ 
sions  from  some  other  infested  region  when 
the  worms  are  marching.  When  they  are 
collected  in  the  ditch  they  may  be  destroyed 
either  by  covering  them  up  with  earth  that 
is  pressed  upon  them;  by  burning  straw  over 
them  or  by  pouring  a  little  coal  oil  in  the 
ditch.  A  single  plow  furrow,  six  or  eight 
inches  deep  and  kept  friable  by  dragging 
brush  in  it,  has  also  been  known  to  head  them 
off. 

From  experiments  which  I  have  made  I  am 
satisfied  that  where  fence  lumber  can  be 
easily  obtained  it  may  be  used  to  advantage 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ditch  or  trench,  by  be¬ 
ing  secured  on  edge  and  then  smeared  with 
kerosene  or  coal  tar  (the  latter  being  more 
particularly  useful)  along  the  upper  edge. 
By  means  of  laths  aud  a  few  nails  the  boards 
may  be  so  secured  that  they  will  slightly 
slope  away  from  the  field  to  be  protected. 
Such  a  barrier  will  prove  effectual  where 
the  worms  are  not  too  persistent  or  numer¬ 
ous.  When  they  are  excessively  abundant 
they  will  need  to  be  watched  and  occasionally 
dosed  with  kerosene  to  prevent  their  piling 
up  even  with  the  top  of  the  board  and  thus 
bridging  the  barrier.  Tbe  lumber  is  not  in¬ 
jured  for  other  purposes  subsequently. 

The  poisoning  by  spraying  of  London- pur¬ 
ple  or  Faris-green  water  (made  according  to 
the  well  known  formula)  of  a  few  of  the  outer 
rows  of  a  non-infesfced  field  that  is  threatened 
by  invasions  from  an  adjoining  one,  may, 
under  some  circumstances,  be  warranted  as 
an  expeditious  and  cheap  mode  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  Finally,  Mr.  J.  W.  Sparks,  of  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  Tenn.,  has  just  sent  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  experience  which  I  give  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

“  The  Army-worm  is  making  such  inroads 
upon  the  wheat  crop  and  other  crops  here  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  I  thought  I  would  write 
you  and  give  the  process  I  have  for  ridding 
the  wheat  of  these  vagabonds.  I  take  a  rope 
about  sixty  feet  long  and  cause  two  men  to 
walk  through  the  wheat  field  dragging  the 
rope  over  the  wheat.  By  this  means  you  can 

fo  over  a  large  field  of  wheat  in  a  few  hours. 

he  rope,  dragging  over  the  wheat,  shakes  the 
worms  off  on  the  ground  and  they  curl  up 
and  lie  there  for  half  an  hour  or  more— seem 
to  be  mad  about  it — and  then  begin  to  move 
about  bunting  something  to  eat ;  but  the 
larger  ones  are  unable  to  climb  the  wheat 
stalks  with  all  the  blades  off,  so  that  you  get 
rid  of  the  larger  ones  the  first  time  going  over, 
and  the  smaller  ones  can  be  shaken  off  so  often 
that  they  cannot  hurt  the  wheat.  If  you  will 
make  known  this  simple  plan  to  the  sections 
where  the  worm  is  at  work  the  people  can  yet 
save  thr-ir  wheat.  I  am  satisfied  I  will  save 
mine.  I  am  going  over  my  whole  crop  twice 
a  day.  My  wheat  is  looking  splendid,  and  if 
I  succeed  in  whipping  the  worms  I  will  make 
a  large  yield.  You  shall  have  full  reports  at 
the  proper  time.” 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 


|Thk  object  of  articles  under  this  heading  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  humbugs  "  as  with  the  many  un- 
conscious  errors  that  creep  into  the  methods  of  dally 
country  routine  life.— Eds.1 


THE  FOLLY  OF  BEING  SWINDLED. 


W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


IN  a  former  article  I  spoke  of  the  “dishon¬ 
esty  of  being  swindled,”  of  an  entire  class  of 
confidence  games  that  appeal  directly  to  our 
dishonest  desires,  and  in  which  we  would 
never  be  swindled  if  we  were  not  ourselves 
dishonest  in  intention — trying  to  cheat  some 
one  else. 

But  there  is  another  entire  class  of  confi¬ 
dence  games  that  appeals  not  exactly  to  our 
dishonesty  but  to  our  avarice;  to  our  desire  to 
make  money  faster  than  by  the  ordinary 
“  slow-coach  ”  ways— to  make  money  by  going 
a  little  out  of  our  regular  line  of  business,  by 
agencies  of  some  kind  instead  of  farming.  For 
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example,  about  half  of  the  farms  in  a  certain 
township  in  Summit  County,  Ohio,  were  sold 
under  mortgage  a  few  years  ago,  and  society 
and  the  church  were  convulsed  and  almost  dis¬ 
rupted,  as  follows:  A  fine,  ministerial-looking 
gentleman  came  to  town  and  lectured  on  tem¬ 
perance.  He  was  a  good  talker,  and  won  the 
hearts  of  the  good,  religious,  temperance  peo¬ 
ple  in  that  rich  and  moral  farming  township. 
He  stayed  in  the  region  some  time,  no  one 
seemed  to  know,  or  at  least  sa.y,  why.  In  a 
strictly  confidential  way  he  approached  one 
after  another  of  the  solid  farmers,  making 
each  think  be  was  the  only  one  to  have  a 
chance  at  the  bonanza.  Itwa9  this:  He  was 
indirectly  interested  in  a  patent  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  an  im  pro  zed  spring  bed  or  mat- 
trass,  far  superior  to  any  other.  County  and 
tate  rights  were  sold  for  its  manufacture. 
A  very  J'eiv  Western  States  were  still  unsold. 
If  Mr.  A.  wanted  a  certain  county  in  Iowa  for 
§50,  with  the  refusal  of  the  State  at  the  same 
rate  per  county,  he  could  have  it,  and  the 
chance  to  go  out  and  prospect  on  the  ground. 
Counties  would  sell  readily  at  $200  to  $250 
each.  The  thiug  must  be  kept  strictly  quiet 
and  confidential,  or  so  many  would  rush  in  as 
to  swamp  the  thing. 

So  farmer  A.  buys  a  county  or  two  at  $50, 
payment  on  his  return  provided  he  sells.  No 
possible  chance  for  a  swindle.  All  perfectly 
plain  and  clear.  He  had  best  not  let  it  be 
known  why  he  goes  West,  or  even  that  he 
goes  at  all,  if  possible.  “  The  still  sow  eats 
the  corn,”  you  know.  So  he  goes,  readily 
finds  a  purchaser  for  his  county  at  $250,  comes 
home  with  $200  profit,  mortgages  his  farm 
and  buys  the  whole  State  at  $50  per  county ; 
one  hundred  counties,  at  $50,  cost  $5,000.  One 
hundred  counties  to  be  sold  at  $250  will  bring 
$25,000  ;  profit  of  the  transaction  $20,000, 
So,  after  a  few  weeks,  his  arrangements  are 
all  made  and  he  sets  forth  to  sell  the  rest  of 
his  counties  and  finds  no  buyers!  The  man 
that  bought  bis  •*  trial  county”  at  $250,  was  a 
“  pal”  of  the  ministerial  temperance  lecturer 
who  sold  it  to  him  for  $5  >,  and  didn’t  ask  his 
pay  till  ba  bad  sold  !  And  it  developed  slowly 
that  nearly  half  the  farmers  in  this  goodly 
town  (Tallmodge  is  its  name)  had  bought 
counties,  States,  or  parts  of  States,  or  had 
discounted  notes  given  by  others  in  payment 
of  county  or  State  rights.  “  The  man”  had 
taken  teams,  notes,  money,  mortgages,  any¬ 
thing  in  payment,  and  before  the  final  col¬ 
lapse  and  expose,  had  turned  all  into  what 
ready  cash  they  would  bring,  and  left  the 
region. 

Here  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  avarice  of 
these  farmers.  They  left  their  regular  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming,  which  they  understood, 
and  went  into  a  doubtful  outside  speculation 
which  they  did  not  understand,  in  hopes  of 
sudden  wealth  or  competence.  They  found 
the  scripture  true:  “  They  that  make  haste  to 
be  rich  fail  iuto  a  snare.”  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to 
avoid  outside  speculation,  even  agencies  of  an 
agricultural  character;  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  wonderful,  the  astonishing,  high- 
priced  seeds,  plants,  agricultural  or  horticul¬ 
tural  discoveries,  blight-proof  pear  trees,  cur- 
culio-proof  plum  trees,  Russian  apple  trees 
that  bear  all  years  or  in  all  climates  (and  sell 
at  $1  a  piecej  ;  Bohemian  oats  that  will  make 
us  all  rich— aud  the  seed  sells  at  $10  per  bushel 
under  an  association  which  you  are  urged  to 
join. 

Then  there  are  agencies  offered  to  you  as 
“  the  most  influential  farmer  in  town,”  and  on 
which  you  are  sui'e  to  make  enormous  profits. 
You  are  to  sign  an  order  for  so  many  wagon 
jacks  or  patent  cultivators — or  “Revised  New 
Testaments,”,  (for  this  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  pious  dodges)  or  “  farm  diaries”  or  what 
not  “  to  be  paid  for  when  sold.”  That  “  or¬ 
der”  turns  up  in  three  months  or  so  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  note  for  $300,  which  you  have  to  pay. 
"  To  be  paid  for  when  sold”  means  when  you 
are  “  sold.” 

|i  Swindles  of  this  sort  are  many  and  various. 
I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  many 
I  have  actually  seen  and  known  of  in  Ohio. 
They  are  going  on  constantly.  In  a  recent 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  the  following  caught  my 
eye,  because  I  used  to  teach  in  the  town  named 
and  knew  the  farmer  mentioned,  as  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  shrewdest. 

Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio. 

POOR  FELLOW! 

M.  Gilbert,  a  prominent  farmer,  signed  a 
contract  to  become  a  book  agent.  The  con¬ 
tract  proves  to  be  a  promissory  note  for  $350, 
which  Gilbert  has  paid  the  sharpers  rather 
than  stand  suit.  Ail  he  got  for  his  money 
was  a  $1.50  sample  Bible. 

It  is  a  good  rule  never  to  sign  a  paper  for  a 
stranger.  They  turn  up  where,  when  and  as 
you  don't  expect.  It  is  a  good  rule  not  to 
leave  a  business  you  do  understand  for  one 
you  don't  understand.  It  is  a  good  rule  not 
to  bs  tempted  or  fooled  by  the  marvelous.  As 
a  rule,  a  dollar  costs  a  dollar  in  this  wicked 
world,  aud  when  some  smoothed-longued 
gentleman  tries  to  show  you  a  “  short  and 
easy  way”  to  get  rich,  or  offers  you  two 
dollars  for  one  dollar,  it  is  usually  best  to  let 
him  enrich  some  one  else.  If  you  .look  jat  it 
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ployed  in  British  factories.  Since  new 
factories  in  course  of  construction  in  New 
England  and  the  Southern  States  this  year 
will  add  8,000,000  spindles  at  work  by  New 
Year’s,  and  authenticated  statistics  demon¬ 
strate  that  investments  in  cotton  mills  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  South  have  paid  and  are  paying 
a  round  23  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  aver¬ 
age  with  good,  bad  aud  indifferent  man¬ 
agement,  we  can  see  clearly  that,  with  in¬ 
creased  area  and  improved  cultivation  and 
handling  and  such  exceedingly  large  profits 


tages  over  England  is  shown  by  the  figures 
representing  the  product  of  the  mills  of  the 
two  countries  for  the  past  year,  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1880-81 — the 
largest  ever  grown — was  manufactured  at 
home.  The  production  of  our  mills  for  1881 
in  exact  figures  is  $223,280,000  while  the  mills 
of  Great  Britain  yielded  $437,265,000.  That  is, 
our  12,000,000  spindles  produced  upwards  of 
half  the  sum  produced  by  the  39,000,000  spin 
dies  in  that  country.  The  number  of  operatives 
in  the  American  mills  last  year  was  181,000 


CAUSES  OK  ADULTERATION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

Anyone  who  witnesses  the  careless  manner 
of  packing  cotton  which  prevails  from  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Texas  to  Virginia,  realizes  the 
shameless  disregard  of  cleanliness  with  which 
it  is  done.  The  name  of  the  packer  is  never 
placed  on  the  bale.  It  should  be  put  on  a  card 
in  the  center  of  every  bale,  and  then  when 
adulterations  are  found  they  could  be  traced. 
The  whole  of  the  A  merican  staple  is  at  present 
under  such  a  ban  in  England  that  manufac¬ 
turers  in  that  country  do  not  purchase  a  pound 
of  our  growing  until  all  the  cotton  of  India 
and  all  other  Eastern  cotton-growing  coun¬ 
tries  is  first  purchased.  The  same  gentleman 
says  that  when  in  good  order  the  American 
cotton  is  the  finest  and  most  easily  spun.  On 
account  of  these  fraudulent  practices  English 
spinners  will  not  order  direct  from  the  States. 
By  purchasing  from  Liverpool  or  London 
‘‘middlemen”  they  have  some  redress;  hence 
if  a  large  card  wore  placed  in  each  bale,  having 
names  of  grower  and  packer  and  the  number  of 
pounds,  a  record  kept  of  this  would  answer  as 
a  check.  Such  a  practice  would  soon  result 
iu  orders  coming  directly  to  the  original 
owners  who  would  receive  better  prices  than 
they  do  at  present;  for  all  the  onerous  commis¬ 
sions  that  go  to  middlemen  would  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  growers  of  cottou.  It  has 
long  perplexed  Southern  cotton  brokers  and 
commission  merchants  why  English  spinners 


it  is  “  too  thin.”  If  there  were  really  $20,000i 
to  be  made  on  spring  bed  county  rights  in 
Iowa,  the  smooth  temperance  lecturer  would 
p o  himself  and  make  it,  and  not  give  the 
chance  away  to  you.  It  is  an  open  shame 
upon  the  intelligence  of  farmers  that  “confi¬ 
dence  men”  can  truthfully  boast  that  we 
furnish  them  their  richest  pasture  ground, 
that  we  are  their  readiest  dupes.  We  should 


in  manufacturing,  our  spindles  will  increase 
in  numbers,  especially  in  the  South,  so  rapidly 
that  we  shall,  in  the  next  half  decade  of  time, 
count  40,000,000, 

So  unprecedentedly  large  are  the  dividends  of 
mills  and  factories  of  the  South  that  not 
American  capital  only  but  English,  French 
and  German  funds  are  being  invested,  and 
new  fields  for  investment  searched  after. 


Giant  Knot  weed. — (After  Robinson’s 

make  it  a  duty  for  ourselves  aud  our  sons  to 
“cut  our  eye-teeth,”  to  inform  ourselves,  to 
read  the  papers,  to  meet  in  farmers’  clubs  and 
granges  and  discuss  mattersof  mutual  interest 
and  concern,  and  give  each  other  the  benefit  of 
our  successes  and  even  of  our  failures  and  our 
follies,  and  keep  forever  clear  of  all  confidence 
games  that  appeal  either  to  our  dishonesty  or 
to  our  avarice,  through  our  vanity.  When¬ 
ever  we  go  into  any  of  these  modes  of  makiug 
money  (?)  we  shall  come  out  like  the  Dutchman 
from  his  partnership.  Said  he  “Yhen  I  vent 
into  der  pardnersehip  init  dot  Yankee,  1  had 
ter  monies  and  he  had  der  pushness  egsperi- 
ance;  und  vhen  I  came  oud  of  dot  pardner- 
schip  he  had  ter  money  und  I  had  ter  egsper- 
ience. 

- ♦  - — 

COTTON. 


PROFITS  OF  FACTORIES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Although  cotton  is  no  longer  king  of  the 
produ  cts  of  the  soil  of  our  country,  it  is 
our  great  certain  staple  which  by  export 
insures  us  the  balance  against  England  in 
exchanges.  That  country  works  89,000,000 
spindles  to  our  12,01)0,000,  or  we  run  less 
than  SS>8  P&r  cent,  of  the  numb  r  em 


Wild  Garden.  See  Page  393  )— Fio.  179. 

There  are  13,500,000  horse  power  on  the  rivers 
and  other  streams  of  the  Southern  States,  not. 
utilized  and  available  for  factories.  Still, 
were  there  no  such  cheap  reserve  power,  the 
fact  is  proven  ia  the  records  of  the  Mississippi 
Mills,  at  Wesson,  Southern  Mississippi,  which 
are  run  by  steam  power,  under  Capt.  William 
Oliver’s  management,  that  these  have  paid  the 
enormons  profit  of  29  per  cent,  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  It  follows  that  capital  will  not  hesitate 
to  place  all  the  needed  millions  necessary  to 
make  up  all  the  cotton  grown  in  our  country. 
The  governments  of  England  and  the  United 
States  offer  three  per  cent,  interest,  and  the 
banks  four  to  six  ou  money.  A  hundred 
thousand  dollars  at  three  per  cent,  will  not 
sustain  a  family  in  any  style  in  any  city  ou 
our  continent.  But,  invested  in  cotton- 
cloth-producing  mills  in  regions  where  the 
staple  is  grown,  it  will  yield  from  $20,000  to 
$29,000,  and  thus  afford  an  aristocratic 
maintenance  and  a  surplus  for  other  in  vest 
ments.  This  is  w  hy  the  half-a-hundred  mills 
and  factories  in  process  of  construction  in  the 
South  and  the  200  and  odd  others  planned, 
will  be  completed  this  calendar  year. 

advantage  of  home  manufacture. 

That  this  country  has  superlative  advan- 


The  number  which  operated  the  mills  of  Great 
Britain  was  479,155.  This  gives  as  a  result 
a  production  of  $1,268  of  manufactured  ma¬ 
terial  for  each  American  operative  to  $912 
worth  for  each  operative  in  tb*  mills  of  our 
Mother  Country.  English  sales  of  cotton 
goods  to  old  Mexico  and  Central  America  de¬ 
clined  $1,221  000  last  year,  and  the  sum  of 
$1,312,471  iu  Canada.  The  fact  is  that 
English  manufacturers  have  not  cleared  any 
money  on  operating  cotton  mills  during  the 
last  two  years.  While  Englishmen  are 
shutting  down  their  mills  two  weeks  in  this 
month  iu  order  to  lessen  production,  the 
greater  numher  of  the  mills  of  the  Southern 
States  are  running  day  and  night.  The  whole 
number  of  spindles  in  our  country  average  a 
consumption  inch  of  05  pounds  per  annum, 
while  the  spi  dies  of  Great  Britain  average 
82  pounds  only,  or  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  American.  These  are  stubborn  realities, 
and  as  such  it  is  plainly  to  bo  seen  that  our 
march  to  superiority  iu  monopolizi  nu  the  in¬ 
dustries  associated  with  cotton  is  inevitable. 
COMPLAINTS  OF  ADULTERATIONS  IN  COTTON. 

Under  the  pressure  Engli-h  manufacturers 
are  obliged  to  endure  of  paving  for  a  product 
of  soils  three  and- A  half  thousand  miles  dis¬ 
tunt  from  their  spindles  and  looms,  they  are 
obliged  to  cry  out  against  both  real  and 
imaginary  abuses.  One  of  these  is  the  al¬ 
leged  adulteration  of  eotton  grown  and 
baled  in  the  United  States.  These  complaints 
have  been  made  public  by  Mr,  A.  D.  Shaw, 
the  United  States  Consul  General  located  in 
Manchester,  Eugland,  who  has  very  recently 
edited  a  pamplet  of  40  pages  on  the  subject. 
It  is  addressed  particularly  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  grow,  buy  orin  any 
manner  handle  cotton.  This  little  work  com¬ 
plains  of  the  practices  of  adulterating  cotton 
with  sand,  water  and  other  foreign  sub¬ 
stances,  and  regarding  defects  in  the  methods 
of  preparing  and  packing  American  cottons 
for  the  English  market.  Ho  obtained  docu¬ 
mentary  reports  from  the  associated  cotton 
spinners  of  Manchester,  Ashton  under-Lyne, 
Blackburn,  Burnley,  Oldham,  Bolton,  Pres¬ 
ton,  Stockport,  Warriugton  and  other  places 
having  master  spinners’  headquarters. 

NATURE  OF  ADULTERATIONS. 

English  manufacturers  loudly  complain  that 
different  classes  of  cotton  are  mixed  in  the  same 
bale;  often  they  say,  this  is  certainly  intention¬ 
al,  because  the  same  bale  will  contain  different 
colors  of  cotton.  The  most  prevailing  feature 
is  that  different  grades  are  packed  in  the  same 
bale  because  of  the  inability  of  the  packer  to 
distinguish  the  difference.  Spinners  through¬ 
out  Great  Britain  assert  that  shovelfuls  of 
white  sand  are  found  in  packages, and  that  the 
amount  in  one  bale  alone  was  101  pounds. 
Aga>n  they  complain  of  uunatural  moisture 
not  hesitating  to  say  that  either  steam  or 
water  is  poured  into  the  press  in  the  process  of 
compressing.  Four  bale3  were  selected  from 
a  New  Orleans  shipment  before  Consul  Shaw 
who  saw  them  distributed  and  dried  under  a 
heat  of  120  deg.  The  result  was  that  these  bales 
showed  a  loss  of  10.94;  15.74;  10  and  11  per 
cent,  respectively.  These  were  purchased  as 
“Good  Middling  New  Orleans.”  A  Preston 
cotton  spinner  says  that  he  has  worked  every 
kind  of  cotton  named  in  the  Liverpool  cotton 
circular,  from  Georgia  Sea  Island  to  Bengal, 
and  makes  it  a  practice  to  personally  examine 
fully  75  per  cent,  of  all  his  purchases,  and 
that  dust  aud  sand  have  become  a  pest  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  American  cotton. 
This  witness  says  that  there  is  no  other  remedy 
than  to  make  fraudulent  packing  a  penal 
crime,  and  for  government  to  have  skilled  in¬ 
spectors  the  same  as  for  liquors  and  other 
articles  of  commerce. 
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would  not;  purchase  their  orders  of  them. 
Occasional  adulterations  and  careless  handling 
by  which  cotton  is  shamefully  soiled  are  the 
reasons  they  do  not,  The  long  distance  is  a 
bar  to  the  adjustment  of  disputes.  In  the 
absence  of  safeguards  on  this  6ide  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  English  dealers  have  to  purchase  of 
brokers  in  English  markets. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  PACKING. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Atkinson,  one  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition, 
most  thoroughly  investigated  the  system  of 
packing  and  reckless  handliug  cotton  in  the 
South  last  year.  He  quickly  saw  the  benefit 
of  revolutionizing  the  whole  system.  The 
result  is  that  there  will  this  year  be  anew 
system  of  purchasing,  baling  and  shipping  this 
great  staple.  At  each  railroad  station  on 
several  trunk  and  on  some  branch  lines  agents 
will  be  stationed  for  purchasing  cotton,  with 
seed  included,  direct  from  the  wagons  of  the 
planters,  paying  them  so  much  per  pound  for 
it.  These  agents,  the  company  which  will 
employ  them  being  already  organized,  will 
erect  gin  houses  at  these  stations  and  will  set 
up  one  or  more  automatic  presses  which  neatly 
and  quickly  press  125  pounds  into  a  small  bale 
such  as  one  man  can  handle  with  ease.  These 
small  bales  will  pack  better  in  cars,  and  it  will 
cost  less  to  handle  them  all  the  way  from 
these  agencies  to  New  England  factories  or  the 
mills  of  Old  England.  This  company,  having 
a  very  latge  capital,  will  place-  their  brand  on 
all  they  pack,  and  sell  and  guarantee  that 
each  bale  contains  the  cotton  named  on  it. 
They  will  also  erect  and  operate  their  own 
cotton  seed  oil  mills.  Such  a  revolution  is 
demanded.  The  observant  copitalists  from 
the  East  and  North  who  attended  the  Cotton 
Exposition,  seeing  the  bungling  manner  in 
which  King  Cotton  is  manipulated,  determined 
to  profit  by  their  experience. 

DEVICE  FOR  DESTROYING  COTTON  WORMS. 

The  destruction  of  immense  areas  of  cotton 
plants  by  worms  has  also  called  fora  remedy.  A 
cotton worm  destroyer,  exhibited  at  the  At¬ 
lanta  Exposition,  received  the  medal  over  all 
others.  It  consists  of  large  India  rubber  saddle¬ 
bags  filled  with  liquid  w  Inch  is  poisonous  to  all 
cotton- worm  pests.  This  apparatus  is  placed 
on  a  horse  the  same  as  a  saddle.  It  has  a  rubber 
pipe  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter  on  each  side, 
with  a  perforated  metal  nozzle,  the  same  as  a 
water-can  sprinkler.  A  boy  is  mounted  on 
these  rubber  bags  or  pouches,  whose  weight 
causes  the  forcing  of  the  liquid  out  of  these 
nozzles  a  distance  of  ten  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  horse,  thus  making  a  thorough  shower 
over  the  plants.  It  will  be  extensively  used 
this  season  for  the  first  time,  although  it  was 
sufficiently  experimented  with  last  year  to 
prove  its  efficacy.  It  will  work  equally  as 
well  in  potato  fields.  “Waif.” 

Gainesville,  Hall  Co.,  Ga. 
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THE  JOHN  P.  MANNY  REAPER. 


Edmiston  &  Waddell  attribute  the  re¬ 
markable  success  of  their  reaper  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  in  its  construction  : 

1.  The  knife  back  being  on  top  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  guard  having  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface,  unlike  all  other  guards,  there  is  no 
groove  in  it.  This  gives  the  knife  a  perfect 
shear  cut.  2.  The  patent  short  stroke,  which 
saves  in  the  aggregate  an  enormous  amount 
of  power.  3.  The  ability  of  the  machine  to 
cut  as  effectively  when  driven  slow  as  when 
driven  fast.  This  is  effected  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  cutting  apparatus  as  ex¬ 
plained  above.  Having  a  perfect  shear  cut, 
any  grain  coming  between  the  edges  of  sec¬ 
tion  and  guard  will  be  cut,  and  will  not  be 
drawn  between  bottom  of  section  and  top  of 
guard,  no  matter  how  slow  the  knife  is  mov¬ 
ing.  This  is  an  immense  advantage  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  grain.  4.  The  tilting  platform, 
which  can  be  adjusted  by  the  driver  instant¬ 
ly  without  leaving  his  seat.  5.  The  ability 
always  and  in  all  kinds  of  gruin  to  put  the 
knife  to  the  grain,  and  thus  not  waste  power 
by  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  trying 
to  take  the  grain  to  the  knife.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  adjustable  platform  by 
which  tbe  cutting  apparatus  can  be  low¬ 
ered  to  pick  up  the  worst  lodged  and  tangled 
grain,  and  the  ability  to  drive  slow  in  such 
graiu  and  cut  it  all  and  in  standing  grain,  be 
it  tall  or  short,  the  reaper  is  perfectly  ad¬ 
justable,  and  can  be  set  iustautly  to  do  the 
required  work  by  the  driver  without  leaving 
his  seat. 

Then  there  are  many  other  points  that  will 
commend  themseves  to  progressive  farmers. 

The  rake  follows  close  behind  the  bats. 
Other  advantages  are:  No  scattering  be¬ 
tween  bundles;  no  treading  on  bundles  at 
corners;  the  ability  to  cut  right-angle 
corners;  the  confluing  of  each  part  to  its 
legitimate  work;  adjustable  knife-head;  and 
the  patent  guard  that  can  be  sharpened  with¬ 


out  being  taken  off.  This,  too,  is  tbe 
only  modern  reaper  that  only  needs  and  only 
uses  one  rake,  and  which  is  perfectly  and 
practically  controllable.  The  machine  also 
is  made  and  finished  in  a  thorough  and  work¬ 
manlike  manner. 

Circulars  and  information  will  be  furnished 
by  the  manufacturers,  whose  reputation  is 
such  that  farmers  need  not  hesitate  to  place 
confidence  in  them. 

Our  edition  of  May  27,  1882,  contains  a 
handsome  advertisement  and  picture  of  the 
machine  shown  above.  This  machine  is  at¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  the  farming  com 
munity  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  a  glance 
through  the  testimonial  book  of  its  manu¬ 
facturers,  Edmiston  &  Waddell,  of  this  city, 
shows  letters  from  practical  farmers  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country  speaking  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  field  work  of  this  popular 
machine.  w.  h.  k. 


i^tiscetloneous. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  Rural  is  so  different  from  all  other 
agricultural  journals  I  ever  saw  that  I  cannot 
but  regret  that  I  never  read  it  before  this  year. 
The  papers  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
are— if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  say — “  all  tarred 
with  the  same  stick.” 


The  Rural  seems  to  be  “otherwise,”  If 
only  one  side  is  represented  one  week,  the 
other  is  heard  from  immediately,  and  away 
they  go,  “nip  and  tuck.” 

“Stockman’s”  strictures  on  those  who 
dissent  from  him  and  bis  governmental  pamph¬ 
lets  on  hog  cholera  are  rather  severe,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Boggs,  of  Kansas.  Stockman 
and  Mr.  Boggs  are  evidently  both  elderly  menf 
each  taking  for  granted  that  he  knows  best 
Stockman’s  jibesonsuch  little  things  as  “  coal-, 
oil”  for  “  kerosene”  (which  by  the  way,  is  defin¬ 
ed  by  Webster  as  an  oil  extracted  from  bitu¬ 
minous  coal)  are  beneath  tbe  dignity  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  his  years  and  wisdom. 

[The  name  “kerosene"  was  first  given  in 
1846,  to  an  illuminating  oil  made  from  coal,  in 
Pi ince  Edward  Island,  by  Abraham  Gesuer; 
but  a  patent  for  extracting  a  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  oil  from  bituminous  shales  was  granted  in 
England  as  far  back  as  1694  to  Martin  Eele, 
Thomas  Hancock  and  William  Portlock.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  patents  for  extracting  the  oil  from 


bituminous  coal,  bituminous  shales,  asphaP 
turns,  wood,  resin,  fish  oil  and  candle  tar  were 
subsequently  granted,  but  no  manufacture 
worthy  of  mention  was  established  until  that 
of  James  Young  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  about 
1850.  The  first  factory  of  the  kind  in  this 
country  was  that  of  the  Kerosene  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Newtown  Creek,  Long  Island, opposite 
the  upper  part  of  this  city,  which  began  oper¬ 
ations  in  June  1854,  under  Mr.  Young’s  patent 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  iu  this  country 
as  well  as  in  England.  It  *  as  designed  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  oil  from  Boghead  cannel,  a  mineral 
containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  bitumen 
and  found  abundantly  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  as  well  as  iu  some  of  our  Wes¬ 
tern  coal  mines.  Soon  other  coal  oil  works 
sprang  up  in  several  of  tbe  Western  States, 
there  being  25  in  Ohio  alone  at  the  close  of  IS60. 
These  nearly  all  used  cannel  coal,  rich  iu 
bituminous  matter.  In  the  same  year  the 
factories  on  the  Atlantic  coast  produced  200,- 
000  barrels,  while  the  value  of  all  the  kero¬ 
sene  made  in  the  country,  according  to  the 
census  of  I860,  was  $2,143,693.  Although  petro¬ 
leum,  or  rock  oil,  was  known  and  used  for 


illuminating  purposes  long  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  it  did  not  attract  much  public  atten¬ 
tion  until  Col.  E.  L.  Drake  “struck  oil"  at  a 
depth  of  71  feet  at  Titusville,  Pa.,  on  August 
26,  1859.  His  well  pumped  1,000  gallons  a  day  ^ 
and  soon  the  whole  country  had  the  “  oil 
fever.”  The  marvelous  production  of  petro¬ 
leum  during  the  following  years  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  coal  as  the  crude  material  of 
kerosene.  The  factories  that  had  been  using 
coal  rapidly  changed  to  petroleum  refineries 
and  a  host  of  new  refineries  were  erected, 
although  coal  continued  to  be  used  in  a  couple 
of  establishments  for  four  years  after  the 
grand  discovery  of  petroleum.  For  many 
years,  however,  this  has  been  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  the  crude  material  of  kerosene. 
As  the  chemical  composition  of  kerosene 
from  petroleum  is  the  same  as  that  of  ker¬ 
osene  from  bituminous  coal,  etc.,  the  old 
name  of  “coal  oil”  is  still  frequently  applied  to 
it  by  all  classes— scientists  as  well  as  “ordinary 
folks.”  Eds.] 


Stockman’s  assertion  (page  306)  that  ex¬ 
cessive  corn  feeding  is  a  primary  cause  of  hog 
cholera,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may 
be  perfectly  true;  yet  I  will  give  a  few  facts 
for  him  to  think  on  and  determine  their  value. 
Occasionally  in  this  section  hog  cholera  is 
quite  prevalent  and  very  destructive.  Com¬ 
plete  isolation  and  good  care  are  the  only  re¬ 
liable  preventives.  Some  farmers  feed  corn 
all  Summer,  and  yet  never  lo9e  a  bog,  owing 
to  isolation,  as  I  believe.  Otliers  feed  corn, 
but  their  pastures  are  bordered  by  the  “  com¬ 
mons”  and  they  frequently  lose  many  if  not 
all.  A  farmer  had  nine  pigs  intended  for 
stock  hogs,  and  eleven  to  be  fattened  apd  killed. 
The  eleven  were  about  ten  mouths  older 
than  the  nine,  and  were  fed  heavily  on  com. 
Both  lots  ran  in  the  same  pasture,  yet  theniue 
pigs  (about  six  moutl  is  old)  died  from  cholera 
and  the  eleven  fat  ones  entirely  escaped,  Now 
the  class  In  which  most  loss  occurs  are  fed  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  corn,  but  are  turned  into  the  woods 
to  shift  as  best  they  may.  I  make  no  infer¬ 
ences;  I  merely  present  facts. 

When  the  Rural  published  its  method  of 
corn  culture  I  determined  to  try  a  small  por¬ 
tion  in  that  manner.  Although  my  corn 
ground  was  ready  for  the  usual  manner  of 
planting,  I  harrowed  it  level,  broadcasted 
about  125  pounds  of  fertilizer  on  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre,  and  planted  it  in  drills,  and 
intend  to  cultivate  as  the  Rural  directs. 

The  mode  of  corn  culture  in  this  section  is 


as  follows,  with  some  exceptions:  Four  slices 
of  sod  are  thrown  together,  the  first  two  form¬ 
ing  the  “single  list,”  and  the  others  being 
“lapped  up,”  constituting  the  “double  list.’’ 
This  is  rolled  or  “dragged”  (harrowed)  and 
the  ground  “crossed"  (marked at  right  angles 
to  the  “  lists”)  and  the  corn  dropped  at  the 
intersections  of  the  top  of  the  “  list”  with  the 
“  cross."  Shortly  after  the  corn  is  up,  it  is 
“  barred  ”  or  harrowed  across  the  list  or  land. 
Another  harrowing  or  cultivation  is  given, 
and  then  the  plow  is  used  to  “cross-plow;" 
that  is,  to  throw’  dirt  to  the  com.  This  is 
followed  by  two  cultivations  with  a  three¬ 
toothed  cultivator,  and  is  called  “  fluking,” 
or  harrowing  with  “flukers,”  and  the  crop  is 
then  “laid  by,”  usually  about  the  time  the 
com  tassels.  Dorset. 

Dorchester  Co.,  Md. 

■ - ♦  »  ♦ - 

RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 

We  have  been  trying  the  effect  of  Dalma¬ 
tian  Insect  Powder  (Pyrethrum  or  Chrysan¬ 
themum  cinerarmtolium)  upon  potato  beetles. 
One  hundred  were  placed  into  a  tomato  can 
with  several  stems  and  leaves  of  potato  and 


one  small  potato.  Two  “pinches”  of  the 
powder  were  sprinkled  upon  the  beetles  at 
uinep.  m..  In  a  few  minutes  they  began  to 
move  as  if  to  get  away  from  it.  In  ten  min¬ 
utes  all  were  crawling  as  fast  as  they  could 
as  if  panic-stricken.  This  continued  for  half 
an  hour  when  their  legs  seemed  to  become 
paralyzed.  They  moved  about  as  if  druuk — 
staggering  on  two  legs — rearing  up  and  fall¬ 
ing  over.  In  another  half  hour,  all  but  lialf- 
a-doz°n  were  quiet  as  if  dead,  asleep  or  “  play¬ 
ing  possum”  as  they  usually  do  when  handled. 
Upon  being  shaken  the  legs  would  move  a 
little  showing  there  was  still  life.  The  next 
morning,  all  were  still  alive.  In  the  evening, 
they  seemed  to  have  recovered  somewhat  and 
the  powder  wus  deemed  a  failure.  Tbe  pow¬ 
der  was  also  sifted  upon  potato  plants  in 
the  garden.  For  awhile  the  beetles  avoided 
those  plants  but  the  next  day  the  plants  were 
attacked  as  before  the  powder  was  applied. 
Another  test  was  made  upon  currant  worms. 
A  number  of  twigs  in  full  leaf  were  placed  in 
a  can  with  about  50  worms.  A  pinch  of  the 
insect  powder  was  thrown  in,  and  the  can  af¬ 
ter  being  covered  was  well  shaken.  After 
10  hours  the  worms  were  alive.  The  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  Dalmatian  insecticide  was  used 
and  diluted  with  five  times  its  quantity  of 
water  without  iujury  to  potato  beetles. 

We  also  tried  hellebore  upon  potato  heetles. 
The  leaves  and  stems  of  potato  plants  were 
first  immersed  in  water  and  tbe  powder 
sifted  upon  every  part.  These  with  50  beetles 
were  placed  in  a  can  and  after  10  hours  the 
beetles  eating  all  the  while,  were  as  frisky  as 
ever.. . . . 

Sec.  Garfield  writes  from  Grand  Rapids 
(under  date  of  May  20)  that  ne  has  not  failed 
even  so  far  north  in  getting  Nicanor  Straw¬ 
berries  by  May  26  each  year  for  a  long  time; 
but  a  succession  of  frosts  killed  all  the  early 
blossoms  and  there  would  Dvobablyhe  no  ripe 
berries  before  June  1st.  This  will  be  earlier 
than  any  berries  will  ripen  at  the  Rural 
Grounds'. . . .  .. 

Among  purple- lea  veil  trees,  there  is  none 
whose  leaves  are  of  a  deeper  color  than 
Schwerdler’s  Maple  when  it  first  unfolds. 
This  is  a  variety  of  the  Norway . 

Da.  Sturtevant  writes  us  that  they  are 
now  getting  settled  dowu  to  work  at  the  N. 
Y.  Ex.  Station  ,  though  the  principal  work  thus 
far  has  beeu  the  caring  for  petty  details, 
training  labor,  etc.  Still  the  fields  and  garden 
have  not  been  neglected . 


Silk  Culture  in  America.— At  different 
times  during  the  past  hundred  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  silk  culture  in 
this  country,  but  without  success.  The  fail¬ 
ure  has  been  attriouted  to  various  causes, 
either  one  of  which  would  ia  itself  have  been 
been  sufficient  to  insure  it.  Upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  N.  Y.  Sun  gives  some  good  in¬ 
formation  and  suggestions  whiih  we  offer 
as  supplementary  to  our  articles  on  the 
same  subject  iu  Rurals  of  May  13  and  20. 

One  of  the  chief  encouragements  is  the 
growth  of  silk  manufactories  iu  this  country 
which  have  increased  so  rapidly  in  the  past 
twenty  years  that  they  now  produce  between 
$45,000,000  and  $50,000,000  worth  of  goods 
every  year,  importing  the  raw  material  used, 
amounting  to  about  4,000,000  pounds  a  year, 
every  ounce  of  which  takes  money  abroad 
than  it  would  be  well  to  keep  at  borne.  These 
manufactories  then  have  made  a  demand 
that  at  present  is  supplied  from  abroad. 
Can  it  be  answered  at  home  i 
The  worm  from  which  the  best  silk  com9s 
is  known  to  science  as  Bombax  Mori ,  a  Ch 
nese  silkworm  that  feeds  on  mulberry  leaves, 
and  was  derived  originally  from  the  moun¬ 
tainous  provinces  of  China.  It  prefers  for 
food  the  leaves  of  the  White  Mulberry,  and 
of  all  tbe  species  likes  best  the  Atoms  multi- 
cmUis,  a  tree  that  grows  rapidly  to  a  hight 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  with  large  leaves; 
it  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia, 
and  sometimes  endures  the  Winters  of  New 
York.  Further  uorth,  to  furnish  food  for 
worms  the  trees  must  be  raised  from  layers 
or  cuttings  every  year,  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  expense  as  to  render  silk  culture  un¬ 
profitable,  for  it  is  only  by  using  labor  that 
cannot  be  otherwise  profitably  employed 
that  there  is  any  gain  in  this  direction. 

In  some  situations  in  the  Middle  and  South¬ 
ern  States,  where  there  is  suitable  land  for 
a  mulberry  plantation,  that  can  be  had  at 
little  cost,  a  family  in  which  there  are  women 
and  children  without  special  or  remunerative 
employment  may  well  set  themselves  about 
preparations  for  silk  culture.  The  trees  may 
be  raised  from  the  seed,  but  as  cuttings  can 
be  readily  and  cheaply  obtained,  and  a  year’s 
time  is  saved  by  using  them,  they  are  to  be 
recommended.  The  mulberry  likes  a  light, 
rich  soil,  and  in  such  a  cutting  will  make  a 
growth  of  four  feet  the  first  year.  The  cut¬ 
tings  can  be  set  in  rows  a  foot  apart;  the  naxt 
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season  transplant  and  set  three  feet  apar- 
eaeh  way,  and  leaves  can  be  picked  to  feed 
worms.  The  third  year  they  may  be  set  in 
the  plantation  six  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
as  they  grow  from  year  to  year  each  alter¬ 
nate  one  should  be  removed  until  they  are 
twenty- four  feet  apart  each  way.  The 
trees  that  are  to  be  removed  should  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  furnish  more  worm  food, 
leaving  the  leaves  of  the  others  to  help  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  although  all  will  part  with 
some  of  the  leaves  without  in  jury.  Almost 
any  building  that  will  protect  the  worms 
from  the  sun,  the  wind  and  the  rain  will  be 
suitable  for  their  work.  Good  ventilation  i6 
indispensable.  Frames  or  shelves  furnish 
resting  places  for  the  worms,  on  which  they 
are  fed.  Eggs  can  be  readily  procured  for 
a  small  price.  They  hatch  readily  in  the 
proper  temperature,  and  grow  rapidly,  re¬ 
quiring  food  and  care  from  the  first.  They 
eat  night  and  day  for  about  four  weeks,  ex¬ 
cept  during  moulting  time.  They  then  be¬ 
gin  to  spin  their  cocoons  about  them,  which 
occupies  three  or  four  days.  This  being  done, 
they  are  exposed  to  strong  heat,  or  baked,  to 
kill  the  chrysalis;  otherwise  it  would  soon  eat 
its  way  out  of  its  silken  house  and  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  moth,  lay  its  eggs  and  die.  Co¬ 
coons  from  which  the  chrysalis  eats  out  lose 
most  of  their  value. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  readily  be 
seen  silk  culture,  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
business,  offers  no  inducements.  It  is  only  for 
those  who  have  spare  land  and  unemployed 
labor.  The  brightest  hope  for  it  in  this  coun. 
try  comes  from  the  fact  that  many  women 
and  children  have  unoccupied  time,  that  may 
be  profitably  and  pleasantly  employed  in  this 
abor.  It  is  a  business  that  is  to  be  done  at 
home,  and  requires  very  little  outlay— so  the 
receipts,  if  small,  are  nearly  all  clear  profit. 

If  one  should  undertake  an  establishment  on  a 
large  scale,  with  the  idea  that  if  feeding  a  few 
thousand  worms  was  profitable,  the  profit 
must  be  in  proportion  when  many  more  were 
fed,  and  for  the  purpose  should  erect  buildings 
and  hire  labor,  he  would  be  sure  to  see  his 
mistake  before  the  end  of  the  first  season. 

It  is  eminently  fitted  as  an  industry  for  our 
Southern  States,  where  labor  is  p'enty  and 
capital  scarce,  and  where  every  incentive 
should  be  offered  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
occupations,  rather  than  depend  so  much  as  at 
present  on  the  cotton  crop. 

So  that  Bosh-butter  and  Lard-cheese, 
says  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette,  are 
not  unwholesome,  and  that  they  be  ticketed 
with  their  real  names  in  wholesale  market 
and  retail  shop,  the  public  bav*e  little  right 
to  complain.  Nor  have  the  English  farmers  ! 

Is  ingenuity  possible  only  on  the  other  side  of 
the  herring-pond  ?  Are  there  not  agencies  at 
work  which  are  pretty  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  to  bring  sham  productions  to  their 
proper  level  in  our  market,  if  only  our  pro¬ 
ducers  keep  up  the  quality  of  their  own 
wares  ? 

Ensilage. — Professor  Johnson  thinks  that 
ensilage  has  no  more  nutritive  value  than 
green  corn  fodder,  meaning  that  there  is  no 
more  focd  in  the  ensilage  when  it  comes  out 
than  there  was  in  the  corn  when  it  went  in. 

“  But,”  says  Professor  Johnson,  “it  comes  out 
very  palatable,  and  that  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference.”  He  thinks  he  could  select  a  couple 
of  ladies  who  would  take  the  same  meat  and 
the  same  flour,  and  the  same  butter  and  the 
same  apples,  and  go  to  work  and  make  mince 
pies,  and  the  pies  made  by  one  of  them  would 
be  very  nice,  and  the  other’s  would  not  be  fit 
to  eat.  The  same  nutriment  would  be  in 
both,  but  the  feeding  effect  would  be  differ¬ 
ent.  And  in  respect  to  ensilage,  that  is  one  of 
its  advantages,  that  it  gives  us  a  very  pnlata-  ’ 
ble  food;  it  has  a  flavor  about  it  which  is 
agreeable  to  cattle;  they  eat  it  with  more  rel¬ 
ish,  and  that  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Professor  J.  P.  Sheldon,  author  of  Dairy 
Farming,  and  a  high  authority,  attributes  the  1 
deterioration  of  Cheshire  cheese  to  the  use  of  > 
large  quantities  of  bone  manure  on  the  pas-  ' 
tures.  Unimproved  land  produces  the  best  ' 

quality  of  cheese.  Except  Stilton,  he  rates  ' 

fine  Leicester  as  the  best  English  cheese,  and  ( 
Gruyfcre  the  best  of  all  cheese. 

Mr.  Rice  says  that  a  pound  of  corn  will 
make  a  pound  of  glucose — so  you  see,  he  adds, 
what  it  costs  and  what  you  pay  for  it.  .  .  M 
.  .  .  In  1881  (April)  carp  fish  only  two  1 
inches  long,  were  put  in  a  “pot  of  water”  at  1 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  says  the  In-  e 
dustrialist.  Awhile  ago,  just  one  year  after,  j 
ten  of  them  were  caught  each  measuring  13  ] 

inches  and  weighing  1)4  pound.  The  Indus-  a 
trialist  sajrs:  “  In  view  of  the  facts  that  a 
these  fishes  have  lived  in  a  square  hole  filled  j 

with  water,  the  'hole’  being  more  like  a  house  $ 

cellar  without  the  wall  than  a  ‘  fish  pond,'  and  c 
have  been  fed  only  once  a  week  and  oftener  1 
onoe  a  month,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  I  c 


these  carp  the  most  profitable  ‘  yard  fowls  ’ 
that  have  yet  been  introduced  in  this  country.” 
Two  farmers  fight  about  a  cow  while  the 
laAvyers  milk  her.  ...  *  *  It  is  thought 
that  the  drive  well  swindle  has  been  per¬ 
manently  run  into  the  ground.— N.  Y.  Tri 
bnne . No  man  can  stand  inves¬ 

tigation  better  than  he  who  does  not  need  to 

be  investigated . When  a  man 

takes  up  politics  for  a  profession  his  nature 
changes  as  easily  as  a  tadpole  becomes  a  frog. 

. . President  Barry  knows  of  a 

number  of  old,  unproductive  orchards  that 
were  greatly  benefited  by  being  manured  and 
plowed — masses  of  roots  having  been  taken 
off . 
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Kansu*. 

1  Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  May  18. — Everybody 
•  knows  as  much  as  any  other  man  on  weather. 
From  such  a  mild  Winter  as  the  last,  most  of 
us  expected  an  early  season.  The  contrary 
exists.  The  season  is  later  than  the  average. 
Regarding  wheat,  the  acreage  is  less  than 
usual,  and  after  weighing  conflicting  evi¬ 
dence,  I  incline  to  think  the  crop  will  he  good. 
Late  sowing  is  thin,  sickly,  and  under  the 
attacks  of  the  Chinch  bugs.  Early  sowed  is 
very  flue.  The  best  sign,  however,  of  a  good 
crop  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sturdy  yeo¬ 
man,  after  waiting  for  the  inevitable  (?)  rise, 
is  setting  out  clean.  The  Chinch-bugs  are  in¬ 
numerable,  and  are  doing  damage  in  oats, 
and  partially  in  corn.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
going  to  yield  a  big  crop.  Pastures,  from  a 
very  dry  Summer  and  a  very  soft  Winter,  are 
thin.  The  heat  destroyed  many  roots,  and  the 
tramping  of  stock  on  the  soft  soil,  followed 
by  a  dry  spell,  baked  the  ground.  The  acre 
age  of  crops  may  be  thus  stated:  Pastures 
(tame  grass),  2  percent. ;  do.  wild,  20;  meadow 
(tame  grass),  1;  do.  wild, *15;  oats,  6;  castor 
beans,  12;  wheat,  1;  millet,  4;  flax  seed, 
orchard.  }{:  garden, :  Indian  corn,  30:  wood¬ 
land  and  waste,  8.  Total.  100.  Stock  is  almost 
inconceivably  scarce,  and  all  kinds  are  thin. 
Many  horses  have  been  starved.  The  supply 
of  stock  in  the  large  Western  markets,  except¬ 
ing  hogs,  is  from  Texas.  Gra<s  Texans  are 
45  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year;  200  cars 
passed  north  three  days  ago.  Prices  here  are: 
Fat  cows  (live),  £4  80;  do.  steers,  none;  do. 
sheep,  none;  do.  hogs  (live),  $6.50;  butter,  15c. ; 
eggs,  15o, ;  wheat,  $1.10;  corn  (imported),  95c. ; 
oats  (sold  out),  70c.  Times  hard,  but  the  people 
bear  their  privations  bravely.  j.  b. 

Keuiucky. 

Greenville,  Muhlenburgh  Co.,  May  27. — 
We  have  had  a  cold  Spring  so  far,  but  it  is 
as  early  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  this  country. 
More  wheat  was  sown  last  year  than  ever  1 
before,  and  to  this  date  it  is  very  promising. 
Larger  crops  of  corn  have  been  planted  than 
usual,  and  all  adjoining  counties  report  most 
flattering  prospects  for  wheat  and  corn. 
Thera  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  apples  and 
peaches.  Strawberries  a  short  crop.  Stock 
scarce  and  high.  Hogs  very  scarce.  Corn  is 
selling  for  $1.05.  T.  H.  b, 

Micblgnn. 

East  Springport,  May  20.— Farmers  are 
all  very  busy  planting.  We  have  had  a  cold 
Spring  so  far;  but  there  has  been  a  larger 
acreage  of  oats  sowed  than  usual,  and  there 
wiil  be  more  corn  planted.  The  weather  is 
now  warm  and  everything  is  growing  fast. 
Wheat  looks  better  than  for  several  years  at 
this  time.  Everything  looks  favorable  for 
farmers  at  present.  Prices  are  good,  but  help 
is  quite  scarce:  good  hands  can  get  plenty 
work  and  good  pay.  The  frost  bas  damaged 
fruit  about  half;  but  there  will  be  plenty 
apples  if  we  have  no  more  frosts.  H.  w.  H. 

N  ew  York. 

Caton,  Steuben  Co.,  May  25. — We  have  had 
some  splendid  weather  to  get  in  our  crops.  A 
good  rain  last  week  set  things  growing  nicely ; 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  our  hay  crop  would 
have  been  quite  slim.  A  very  large  acreage 
of  potatoes  is  planted;  all  have  planted  from 
one  to  eight  acres.  Pastures  look  fine.  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  is  coming  on  very  well.  Plenty  of 
barley  has  been  sown.  b.  av. 

Ohio. 

Windham,  Portage  Co.,  May  15.— The  last 
10  days  have  been  quite  rainy  and  some  of  the 
time  it  has  been  hot  and  muggy;  then  the 
wind  would  change  to  the  north  and  no'th- 
east  and  blow  quite  cold.  This  rain  has  im- 
proved  wheat  aud  grass  very  much.  The 
long,  dry,  cold  spell  we  had  kept  things  back 
very  much.  Oats  that  have  been  sowed  three 
weeks  are  just  comiug  up;  no  corn  planted 
yet;  it  will  take  three  or  four  dayB  for  the 
ground  to  get  dry  enough  to  work,  if  it  clears 
off  now.  Cheese  factories  did  not  start  until 
May  1,  and  are  not  getting  the  usual  amount 
of  milk  yet,  there  being.,  more  calves  raised 


this  Spring^than  for  some  time  before.  Butter 
has  been  very  high  all  the  Spring,  but  is  now 
down  to  20  cents  per  pound;  eggs  15  per 
dozen.  t.  p. 

Texas. 

Pattonville,  Lamar  Co.,  May  23.— March 
opened  warm,  and  corn  was  all  planted  by  the 
25th.  April  was  dry  and  moderately  cool, 
with  a  heavy  frost  on  the  19th.  May  has  been 
cool  and  seasonable  so  far — light  frosts  on  Kith 
and  15th.  The  smooth  wheat  has  all  been  out 
10  days  since  ;  now  harvesting  the  bearded 
varieties.  Both  kinds  promises  a  heavy  yield ; 
vegetables  are  abundant;  Amsden  peach  is 
now  ripe;  Beatrice  coloring.  Peach  crop,  also 
apples,  will  be  heavy.  Heavy  rain  on  the 
20th.  D.  E.  R. 

Wisconsin. 

Cassville,  Grant  Co  ,  May  15. — We  are 
having  a  cold,  wet  Spring.  Rye  and  Winter 
Wheat— what  little  is  sown — look  splendid. 
Oats  look  well  but  are  late ;  field  peas  aud  flax 
are  up  and  look  well.  About  half  the  corn 
is  planted.  There  will  be  a  large  acreage  of 
potatoes  this  year.  My  clover  sown  this 
Spring  Is  up  and  looks  well.  Fruit  trees  are 
in  blossom;  the  plum  trees  are  covered.  The 
Miner  Plum  does  well  here,  but  our  early 
plums  are  wild  ones  selected  when  commencing 
to  bear  and  replanted.  Apple  trees  are  also 
full  of  blossoms.  The  Snyder  Blackberry  is 
looking  well.  Raspberries  look  fine.  I  have 
a  few  Brinckle’s  Orange  Raspberries  not  pro¬ 
tected,  and  none  of  them  is  Wiuter-killpd.  I 
have  sown  the  Rural  Wheat  as  Spring  Wheat; 
it  looks  well,  f  saw  a  statement  in  the  Rural 
that  Winter  wheat  would  not  do  well  as  a 
Spring  wheat.  A  neighbor  of  mine  in  1S58 
brought  from  Canada  20  bushels  of  Fife 
Wheat  that  had  been  raised  there  as  Winter 
wheat.  He  sowed  it  in  the  Spring  and  it  did 
well  for  a  number  of  years,  when  it  began  to 
“runout.”  That  has  been  the  way  with  all 
new  kinds  brought  here.  j.  a. 
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ASNWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  ot  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 

BEE  QUERIES. 

O.  F.,  West  Alexandria,  Ohio,  1.  Please 
give  a  cut  of  the  Langstroth  hive,  Avith  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  such  a  hive  ?  2.  Whst  is  the 
best  book  on  bee  keeping  for  beginners  ?  3, 
How  can  the  wings  of  a  queen  be  clipped  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  give  a  figure  of  a  two  story 
and  a  story-and  a  half  Langstroth  hive;  also 
of  a  Langstroth  frame.  In  the  figure  of  the 
story-and  a-half  hive,  the  crate  with  sections 
to  receive  comb-honey  is  represented.  In  use 
this  rests  upon  the  hive.  The  hive  tak°s  eight 


Two-story  Langstroth  Hive.— Fig.  182. 

or  ten  of  the  frames  and  each  frame  occupies 
1}4  inch.  The  frames  run  from  front  to  rear 
of  the  hives,  and  the  projecting  ends  rest  on 
rabbets  or  shoulders  that  are  cut  on  the  inside 
at  the  top  of  the  end  boards.  Otherwise,  the 
cuts  explain  themselves.  It  is  best,  however, 
for  any  one  wishing  a  hive,  to  send  to  a  dealer 
and  get  a  good  one  complete.  All  should  know 
that  all  of  the  hives  now  used  by  the  best  bee- 


the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  right  hand,  by 
the  wing*,  and  put  her  feet  on  the  left  band ; 
she  will  not  sting;  then  press  wph  a  finger  of 
the  left  hand  on  one  or  1  wo  of  her  feet,  so  as 
to  hold  her.  Then  take  some  scissors  in  the 
right  hand  and  clip  her  wings.  In  all  cases 
bo  very  careful  not  to  press  the  abdomen. 
One  can  cut  the  wing  while  the  queen  is  crawl¬ 
ing  on  the  comb  without  lifting  her  from  it, 


Langstroth.  ** 


Story-and-a  half  Hive.— Fig.  183. 

keepers  are  not  patented,  and  so  no  one  should 
be  inveigled  into  buying  patent  hives  by  un¬ 
principled  agents.  2.  One  of  the  best  bee 
books  is  that  by  our  correspondent,  Prof,  A.  J. 
Cook — Manual  of  the  Apiary — and  it  will  be 
sent  by  him  for  $1.25.  His  address  is  Lansing, 
Mich,  2.  To  clip  the  queen,  take  her  between 


Frame. — Fig.  184. 

but  it  is  delicate  work,  and  needs  the  deft 
hands  of  a  lady  to  make  it  a  success. 

PEACH  AND  CABBAGE  PESTS. 

Ji.  O'H.,  Loving  Creek ,  Va.  1,  What  are  the 
inclosed  insects  that  swarm  on  peach  trees, 
can  ing  the  leaves  tocurl  up?  2,  My  cabbages 
are  attacked  by  minute  green  lice  that  eat 
completely  through  the  leaf,  leaving  only  the 
rib.  They  are  the  progeny  of  a  fly  that 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf — 
how  should  they  be  treated? 

ANSWER  BY  G.  H.  FRENCH. 

The  lice  on  the  peach  leaf  seem  to  be  what 
is  known  as  the  Peach  Tree  Aphis  (Myzus 
Persicas).  The  insects  are  all  dead  and  dry, 
but  the  shape  of  the  organs  and  the  color 
correspond  with  those  of  that  species.  Dr. 
Gyrus  Thomas  says  of  this  species,  in  his  report 
on  plant  lice,  that  it  “is  very  variable  in 
color,  some  to  the  naked  eye  appearing  quite 
black,  whilst  others  are  brown,  olive  brown 
or  greenish  black.  The  honey  tubes  slender 
and  cylindrical;  tail  pointed  and  black.” 
The  wingless  specimens  vary  from  this  in 
being  more  of  a  reddish  cast.  U.-uallyitis  not 
necessary  to  do  anything  to  rid  a  tree  in  the 
open  ground  of  plant  lice  for  the  reason  that 
the  larvae  of  Syrphus  flies,  Lace  Wing  flies  and 
Lady  Birds  are  found  among  them  almost  as 
soon  as  they  get  wel  1  to  work  on  a  tree,  and  these 
busy  little  enemies  soon  destroy  the  lice.  But 
it  has  been  so  cool  of  late  that  the  lice  have 
increased  faster  than  their  enemies,  which 
may  not  be  the  case  long.  Trees  may  be 
syringed  with  strong  soap  suds  or  a  mixture 
of  a  little  kerosene  in  water,  about  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  pail  of  water.  2,  The  cabbage 
insects  oaonot  well  be  plant  lice,  (though  they 
may  also  be  on  the  cabbages),  because  lice 
never  eat  holes  in  a  leaf.  The  trouble  may  be 
due  to  one  of  three  or  four  insects:  the  larvae 
of  the  European  Cabbage  Butterfly  (Pieris 
rap®)  the  Southern  Cabbage  Butterfly  (P.  pro¬ 
todice)  the  Cabbage  Pionea  (Pionea  rimosalis) 
or  the  Cabbage  Web  Moth  (Plutella  crucifer- 
arum),  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  positive  remedy 
for  either.  Showering  the  cabbages  with 
brine  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any. 

HEIFER  STRAINING  AFTER  CALVING. 

O.  E.  F. ,  Jtenwick,  Iowa.  A  valuable  two- 
year-old  heifer  of  mine  calved  17  days  ago 
and  at  first  appeared  to  do  very  well;  but 
after  a  day  or  two  I  noticed  she  continued  to 
strain  as  though  she  would  cast  her  after¬ 
birth,  and  i-he  continues  to  do  so.  I  have 
stopped  milking  her,  yet  she  is  badly  run 
down — what  can  be  done  for  her? 

Ans. — Ic  is  imoossible  to  say  precisely  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  as  It  may  re¬ 
sult  from  a  retention  of  the  afterbirth,  from 
muscular  exdteme  it,  from  nervous  disorder, 
from  inflammation,  or  from  several  other  com¬ 
plications  which  cause  these  after-pains,  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  accompanying  strain¬ 
ing.  The  treatment  in  any  case  should  bo 
such  as  will  alleviate  the  nervous  aud  muscu¬ 
lar  excitement.  Give  one  pound  of  Glauber 
salts  and  follow  it  with  20  drops  of  tincture  of 
aconite  four  times  a  day;  with  one-half  ounce 
of  chlorate  of  potash  given  twice  in  the  day, 
between  the  first  and  second,  and  third  and 
fourth  doses  of  aconite.  If  the  straining 
should  continue  an  iujeotio  n  of  gum  water 
one  pint,  Avith  two  ounces  of  glycerine  and’ 
one  ounce  of  laudanum  may  be  given  with 
benefit. 

CANCER  ON  ox’s  EYELID. 

O.  A,  It.,  Pine,  Minn.  An  ox  of  mine  has 
an  excrescence  on  the  eyelid  Two  years  ago 
it  was  a  small,  flesh-like  substance,  adhering 
to  the  under  lid.  It  did  not  seem  to  grow 
until  about  three  months  ago,  but  since  then  it 
has  extended  entirely  around  the  eye, adhering 
to  the  lids  aud  forming  a  sac  just  under  the 
eye.  Tt  emits  a  quantity  of  whitish  matter, 
sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  What  is  it  and 
what  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans.— It  is  without  doubt  a  cancer,  and  by 
neglect  has  involved  so  much  of  the  eyelid  as 
to  give  some  trouble  in  the  treatment.  If  you 
can  procure  some  boracic  acid,  apply  this  in 
the  form  of  a  paste,  made  with  water  and 
glycerine  in  equal  parts,  by  menus  wf  a  short- 
haired  camel’s-hair  pencil.  If  not,  apply  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  *11  ver— 10  grains  to  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  water;  this  should  be  carefully 
applied  so  as  to  avoid  the  eye-ball.  The  sac 
below  the  eye.  ia  probably  no  more  than  a  »ec 
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ondary  effect  of  the  disease  above  it,  and  may 
disappear  in  course  of  time.  It  may  be  well 
to  paint  it,  however,  with  tincture  of  iodine 
once  a  day. 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  WITH  LONDON  PURPLE. 

H.  W.  IT.,  East  Springport ,  Mich.  What 
is  the  Rural’s  experience  with  London- 
purple? 

Ans. — We  have  tried  London-purple  for  the 
past  three  years— or  since  its  introduction  to 
this  country.  Our  method  of  using  it  has 
been  to  mix  it  with  plaster  with  a  rake  on  the 
floor  of  a  little-used  out-building.  The  plaster 
is  first  spread  upon  the  floor  and  enough  of 
the  poison  spread  over  this  to  give  the  whole 
mass  a  visible  tint,  when  both  are  well  inter¬ 
mingled  by  the  use  of  an  iron  toothed  rake. 
The  proportion  w'll  not  vary  much  from  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  the  Purple  to  a  half¬ 
bushel  (struck)  of  idaster.  This  kills  the  beetles 
or  grubs  iD  about  10  hours.  The  poisoned  plaster 
is  applied  through  a  patent  sifter  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds.  If  too  strong  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Purple  is  used,  it  will  kill  the 
foliage.  It  may  be  used  with  water  the  same 
as  Paris  green.  But  it  does  not  so  readily 
mix  with  water,  being  more  oily  and  lighter 
than  Paris-green. 

FEEDING  AND  WATERING  A  HORSE. 

D  A.  J.,  Roslyn,  L.  I.—  How  long  a  time 
should  pass  between  feeding  and  watering  a 
horse  ? 

Ans. — If  a  horse  has  been  standing  in  his 
stable  or  only  lightly  worked,  he  may  be  wa¬ 
tered  all  be  pleases  to  drink  before  eating,  and 
again  as  soon  after  as  convenient.  But  if 
brought  into  the  stable  hot  and  sweaty, or  quite 
tired  with  work  or  travel,  he  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  rest  from  a  quarter  to  a  full  hour, 
according  «s  be  may  be  hot  or  tired,  before 
either  drinking  or  eating  anything.  After 
this,  let  him  dj  ink  from  four  to  eight  quarts 
of  water  not  over  cold,  then  give  him  a  little 
hay,  and  after  he  has  eaten  this  give  his  usual 
feed  of  grain  or  meal.  This  eaten  up  he  can 
have  all  the  water  he  desires  to  drink,  and  then 
all  the  bay  he  may  eat  till  ready  to  be  used 
again.  Great  care  is  requisite  in  the  feed  and 
drink  of  a  horse,  and  these  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  animal  and  the  work  re¬ 
quired,  and  can  only  be  learned  by  suitable 
reading  and  experience.  When  taken  from 
his  stable  w  ith  a  full  stomach,  he  should  be 
driven  slowly  for  the  first  mile  or  two.  Many 
a  horse  gets  broken  wind  or  the  heaves  from 
being  driven  too  rapidly  at  first  on  a  full 
stomach. 

GROWING  CHESTNUTS  AND  OAKS  FROM  SEED. 

E.  W.  R.,  N.  Y.  City. — How  should  ches- 
nuts  and  oaks  be  grown  from  seed  ? 

Ans. — We  should  treat  the  seed  differently 
according  to  the  number  of  seedling  trees  del 
sired.  If  these  are  wanted  in  large  quantities, 
then  we  should  place  the  seeds  iu  drills,  with 
view  to  transplanting  to  nurseries  when  the 
young  trees  had  grown  to  a  suitable  size. 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  preserving  the  seed 
from  the  vermin.  Surrounding  the  bed  or 
drills  with  tarred  plaaks  is  a  good  way.  The 
seed  should  be  piloted  in  the  Pall  as  soon  as 
it  is  ripe,  or  if  in  the  Spring,  it  had  better  be 
placed  ia  boxes  of  sand,  and  the  boxes  be 
buriel  a  foot  or  mjre  in  a  dry  soil.  If  pro¬ 
tected  from  mice,  etc.,  there  need  be  no 
trouble  about  raising  oaks  or  chestnuts.  If 
trees  are  desired  in  given  places,  there  to  re¬ 
main,  we  should  plant  several  seeds,  leaving 
only  the  most  vigorous  plant. 

SEED  BALLS  OF  THE  ROSE  POTATO. 

R.  H.,  Stockton,  Me.  IIow  can  seedlings  of 
the  Rose  Potato  be  obtains  1,  since  the  Rose 
Potato  never  blossoms.  Neither  have  I  nor 
any  one  else  hereabouts  ever  seen  a  blossom 
on  this  variety. 

Ans. — As  potatoes  are  cultivated  more  and 
more,  they  bloom  and  fruit  less.  In  some 
years  we  get  no  fruit;  (seed  ball,  potato  plums, 
as  the  fruit  is  often  culled)  m  others  quite  a 
quantity.  In  1880  from  over  sixty  kiuds, 
not  one  ball  was  found.  Last  year  from  six¬ 
teen  kinds  we  saved  a  considerable  quantity. 
The  Early  Rose  fruits  in  some  places.  No 
doubt  the  potato  beetle  an  l  the  use  of  poisons 
interfere  with  the  plants  blossoming. 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  C.  S.,  Jefferson,  la.  Would  it 
do  to  6et  grape-vines  on  a  hill-sido 
with  a  southern  exposure,  without  break, 
ing  ?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with 
a  clay  sub  soil.  2,  Would  apple,  cherry 
and  plum  trees  do  well  on  the  south  side  of  a 
hiil,  if  kept  mulched  to  keep  back  buds  in 
Spring?  The  laud  is  well  protected  by  tim¬ 
bered  hills  on  the  north,  south  and  west.  8, 
In  answer  to  J.  B.  H.’s  fourth  question  in  the 
RuR.vLofMiy  13,  is  it  meant  that  the  best 
way  to  get  the  largest  yield  of  potatoes 
would  be  to  divide  the  eyes  of  the  seed? 

Ans  — 1,  Yes,  that  is  our  experience,  but 
there  are  serious  objections  to  a  hill-side.  Un¬ 
less  the  land  is  rich,  it  must  be  plowed  and 
manured.  If  plowed  it  will  wash  badly,  un¬ 
less  formed  into  terraces  and  the  slopes  sod¬ 


ded,  which  is  expensive  work.  2,  Under 
such  conditions  we  should  think  the  apple, 
cherry  and  plum  should  do  well,  though 
mulct  ing  would  not  much  retard  the  buds. 
3,  No,  we  should  never  divide  eyes.  If  we 
wauted  the  largest  potatoes  we  should  cut 
the  potatoes  to  single  eyes.  If  we  cared 
more  for  quantity,  irrespective  of  size,  then 
we  should  allow  more  than  one  eye  to  a 
piece — say  from  two  to  four,  according  to 
variety.  We  find  that  some  kinds  with  one 
eye  make  more  shoots  than  others  with 
several.  Potatoes  vary  in  this  particular  in 
a  marked  manner.  Some  of  our  experiment 
sortB  (two  eyes  to  a  piece)  have  now  a  dozen 
strong  shoots  above  ground,  others  a  single 
weakly  shoot. 

J.  W„  Stephevsburg ,  N.  J.,  1,  Where  can 
the  seedless  white  Corinth  Grape  he  obtained  ? 
2,  How  are  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  from 
seed  balls?  3,  How  are  seedling  grapes 
grown  ?  4,  Where  is  the  Pomological  Jour¬ 
nal  published  ? 

Ans. — 1,  We  have  never  seen  it  and  do  not 
know  where  it  can  be  procured.  2,  Our  plan 
is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  eight  or  ten-inch  flower¬ 
pots,  and  when  young  plants  form  the  second 
leaves,  “  prick  them  out"  into  thumb  pots. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  with  you  about  the 
middle  of  March  and  transplanted  to  the  little 
pots  early  in  April.  By  May  20th  they  will 
average  six  inches  high  and  may  then  be 
thumped  out  into  prepared  plots  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  essential  that  these  plants  do  not 
receive  any  severe  checks  in  their  growth .  3, 
We  shall  give  full  instructions  how  to  raise 
grapes  from  seeds  before  it  is  again  time  to 
sow  them.  4,  We  do  not  know, 

.4.  S.  C.,  Amador,  Kans,  Is  J.  C.  Boyd, 
electric  batterv  and  spectacle  man  of  New 
York  City,  a  humbug? 

Ans.— His  electric  battery  is  a  humbug  as 
we  have  several  times  explained;  about  his 
spectacles  we  know  nothing.  He  is  now,  as 
we  understand,  engaged  in  the  Bessarabia 
Corn  humbug,  and  as  everything  be  has  ever 
tried  to  foist  upon  farmers,  has  been  a  hum¬ 
bug,  so  far  as  we  know,  if  he  isn’t  a  humbug 
himself,  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  humbug 
in  him. 

D.  B,  S.,  Greenville,  Ky.,  1,  How  can 
young  fast  growing,  heavy  topped  trees  be 
prevented  from  blowing  down  ?  2  Jay  Gould’s 
address  ?  3,  W  bieh  is  the  better  sheep  for  mut¬ 
ton  and  wool— the  Cotswold  or  South  Down  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  only  way  is  to  stake  them. 
2,  Business  address,  No.  SO  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
City:  residence,  f»S0  Fifth  Avenue.  8,  The 
Cotswold  gives  the  heavier  fleece  and  carcass; 
the  South  Down’s  mutton  is  of  better  quality. 

II.  F.  II.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1,  asks  where  be 
can  procure  some  pure  bred  Game  fowls — the 
Pile  an<i  Black-aad  Red  varieties;  2.  Do  we 
publi.-h  any  poultry  book  ? 

Ans  —1  Write  to  G.  8.  Josselyn,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. ;  2.  No,  we  do  not  publish  any  kind  of 
book  except  the  Rural,  which  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  book  when  bound,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

W.  H.  C.,  Galt,  Mich.  How  should  the 
bulbs  of  tuberoses  be  treated  until  they  become 
floweriug  bulbs? 

Ans. — Remove  them  from  the  larger  bulbs 
in  the  Fall  or  Spring;  keep  them  in  a  warm 
place  during  the  Winter.  Plant  them  in  the 
Spring  the  same  as  the  flowering  bulbs,  though 
cot  so  d3ep,  in  rich,  mellow,  well  drained  soil, 

C.  B  P.,  Albany,  III.,  Seads  for  name  a 
flower  known  there  as  Blue  Bell. 

Ans. — The  flower  is  the  teautiful  Virginia 
Cowslip  or  Lungwort — Mertensia  Virginica. 
It  blooms  in  early  May  with  you,  and  is  a 
delightful  Spring  beauty. 

E.  E.  W.,  South  Addison,  N.  Y.  Where 
cau  the  California  Branch  Pea  Bean  be  got 
and  at  what  price. 

Ans. — We  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
whether  it  is  for  sale  anywhere.  Write  to  O. 
H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt. 

S.  IF.  P. — The  Bowker  Fertilizers  are  just 
what  they  are  represented  to  be.  We  should 
never  buy  of  irresponsible  parties. 

B.  W. — We  would  advise  you  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will,  no  doubt,  give 
you  the  desired  information. 

Subscriber. — We  have  tried  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Philadelphia,  Excelsior  &  Buckeye  Lawn- 
Mowers,  and  can  offer  our  assurances  that  they 
are  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  It  woul  l  be 
better  to  send  for  cii  culars  and  judge  from 
them  which  Is  best  adapted  to  your  work. 

- 0  0  * 

Communications  Rkckivkd  ron.  thb  Week  Ending 

Saturday,  June  3, 1382. 

B.  W-W.  I.  C.— J.  A.  W— B.  W.  (Corning)— I.  S.— J. 
D.— I  D.— T  H.  W,— A.  V..  thanks— J.  W.  S.,  thanks— 

A.  A  B.-B  H.-II.S.,  thanks -H  S.-A.  J.  C.-C.  E. 

C.-J.  H.  C.,  thanks— R.  J.  U.-J.  B.  P.-M.  B.  C  W.— 
S.  \V.  M.  — It.  W.-H.  D.  B  — W.  P.  W.-F.  G.-.T  F.-J. 
C.-G.  N.  IC.-L.  S.  S  — S.  J.  W.-F.  E.  T.-P.  R.-G. 
W.  C.  P-IV.C  -S.  H.  A  -K.  A.  L.-M  L.  M.-J.  R  S. 
— O.  D.-C.  M.— F.  U.-J.  B.  J. — A.  M.  L.— II.  O  — A.  W. 
C.-J.  H.-D.  C.-C-,  L.  P.-E.  G.  L.-B.  E.  B.-D.  S.  Y.- 

C.  L.  H.-J.  W,— 3.  J.  V.-J.  V.  P.-E.  S.-S.  G.-O. 
H.— J.  W.— N.  H.-J.  II.  U.-J.  M_  A.-B.  P.  R. — H.  W. 

D. -J.  R.  D.-A.  N.  W.  C.  K.— E.  S.  V  — J.  W.  P-J.  C. 

B. -R  A.-W.  R.  3. -A.  q  — D  E.  R.  -J  S.-U.  C.-J. 


JANESVILLE  MACHINE  CO. 

JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Mowers,  Reaper*,  Grain  Drill*,  Ac. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

CROWN 
MOWER. 


miam-,,,.. 


The  Crown  Mower  Will  cut  more  acres  with  less 
expense  for  repairs  than  any  other  Mower. 


The  CROWN  REAPER, 

Tlie  Beet  Light  Reaper  Nlacle. 


LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL, 

High  wheels,  wide  tires,  and  a  i  er’ect  continuous 
force  feed  that  Is  warranted  to  sow  accurately 
either  fust  or  slow. 

The  Implements  of  our  manufacture  are  made  of  the 
Best  Materials,  put  together  honestly,  and  finished 
In  a  workmanlike  manner. 

We  sell  on  lib  wal  warranty,  and  (Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction  under  all  proper  conditions.  Agents  wanted 
In  all  unoct  upied  territory.  Send  for  circulars.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

JANESVLLE  MACHINE  CO.,  Janesville,  Wis. 
rJL\fc±T£  WILLIAMS’ 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers, 
and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  The  New 
York  State  Ag’l  Society’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large 
number  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AG.  WORKS, 

St.  .lolinsvillc, 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MASSILLON  PONY  MILL 


STRICTLY  PORTABLE. 


Supplies  a  Ions  felt  want.  100  Sold  In 


Ninety  Days. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  in  moderately 
timbered  country  can  lind  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mill*. 

Every  owner  of  a  timbered  lot  is  interested  in  having 
one  of  these  Mills  in  his  neighborhood.  No  more  haul¬ 
ing  logs  to  mill.  All  the  waste  saved. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Price  I.ista,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.'  [Nun  tl>h  Paper.] 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  0. 


Sharpen  Your  Lawn  Mower 


with  a  CHALLENGE 
LAWN  M  O  W  E  K 
SHARPENER.  Simple, 
cheap,  durable  and  ad- 
j  u»tablc  io  any  ma¬ 
chine  made. 

For  sale  by  all  hard¬ 
ware  and  agricultural 
implement  dealers,  or 
gent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.15.  by  the 

C  II  A  I,  J.EN  O  K 
MAM  FACTUlt- 
1NG  CO.. 

PLAINFIELD. 

NtCW  J  HUSKY. 


Gootev  Creamers- 

GREATLY  IMPROVED.  In 
dally  use  m  over  15.UO  dai¬ 
ries  and  factories.  The  Pi- 
onkers  and  the  Standard. 
They  have  no  equal.  Made 
In  four  styles,  ten  sizes  each 
Skims  automatically,  wttu 
or  without  rtnsLug  the  cans. 

Four  gold  medal*  ami  6  sil¬ 
ver  medal*  for  superiority. 

Also  Davis  Swing  Churns, 
Butler  Workers.  Printers, 
&e.  Send  postal  for  elrcu 
lurs  giving  facts,  figures 
and  testimonials. 


ana 

40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hambletonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OP  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 


Largest  Herd  ot 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  In  America. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  ot  cows.  Denote  which  Is  wanted. 

Hr*  Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  6c  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

_ Stbacpse,  N.  Y 

VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE  1*0  LIT  Kv'vAl!  -V"! 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strains  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  State,  kept  o» 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  Stato 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold,  Sbrojy- 
shire  anti  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  oil  the  leading  varletie*  of 
pure-bred  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 
Look  Box  14.  Frodttrleksburg.  Va. 


Thoroughbred  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

REGISTERED  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 
Herd  headed  by 

KINS  0FSCITU1TE36Z2, 

son  of  the  celebrated  Jersey  Belle  of  Seltu»te;  Black 
Defiance.  Kill,  a  son  of  King  or  Scituatc  out  of  Hello 
of  Scituatc, a  daughter  of  Jersey  i-e.le  of  Scituatc; 
Aristocrat,  a  full  brother  of  Black  Defiance,  both 
being  double  grandson*  of  Jersey  Belle  of  Scituatc  : 
and  Imported  Pleison  62  7  a  son  of  farmer’s ‘dory. 

Aim  ng  the  cows  are  Belle  of  M iddle field  1516.  Imp. 
Corona  tin?.  I  kb*  of  SeStuate  ‘J55itu  daughter  -  f  Jer¬ 
sey  B>  lie  of  Scituatc),  Maggie  Morton  29S5,  Imp  Nat¬ 
ali  I43S,  Mystery  3357.  Etiquette  TinO.  Evelyn  ,’d  6727. 
Imp  Beauty  or  the  Grange  75u2.  Hurd’s  Fairy  Queen 
25*2  (the  only  living  daughter  of  Pansy  1019),  Walnut 
Queen  9537.  Hearlette  Hex  Pl  ia,  Aruwann  Marigold 
93-1 1,  Imp  Clover  Bess  7ru».  and  lots  of  others,  descend¬ 
ants  of  theae  or  noted  of  themselves.  Address 

ORESTES  PIERCE, 

East  Baldwin,  Me. 


* m d l meats  and  Sftachtacry. 


Seud  for 

Descriptive 

Catalogue 


the  union  horse-power. 

WITH  LEVEL  TREAD 

Largest  track  (7  in.)  wheels 
No  Rods,  and  Chilled  Bearing, 
Guaranteed  to  produce 
more  jiower  with  less  ele-" 
vat  ion  than  any  other. 

Also  mmiotiKttirrT*  ft  tho 

P3SMH7K  TdSWOSIS?  MILL. 
Climax  Feed  Cut  torsi? 
THS2SHS23,  CLBANSSS.Ac.- 

W.L.  BOYER  &  BR0.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


American  Fruit  Drier. 


Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields.  Brices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 


AMERICAN’  MANLl’G  CO., 

Waynesboroj  Pa. 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

la  the  onlv  general  pnrpooe  wire  fence  in  use.  Being 
a  ctroug  net-work  without  barbs,  n  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  we'.lse  toe  most  viciou*  stock.  with¬ 
out  danger  to  eituer  fence  or  stock.  It  is  Just  the 
fence  for  fanner*,  gardener*,  stock-rslsers,  and  rail¬ 
roads  ;  very  o.-fcirable  f>>r  lawns,  parks  or  cemeteries. 
As  it  is  covered  with  r  .-t -proof  it  wi U  la-t*  Jde- 

timo.  1 1  is  superier  to  hoards  in  every  repeet.nud  fur 
belter  tli . ii  barbed  wire  Wo  a-k  for  ita  t^ir  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wf.A!t  itac3f  into  favor,  i  lie  blue- 
wick  G  a  tics,  made  of  wrought  iron  jure  and  t-teel 
wire,  defy  all  competition  iu  neatness,  1R  fitness, 
strength  and  durability-  Wealso  make  thoBFRT  ana 
CHEAPEST  ALL  IRON  Automatic  or  sei  k-ppen- 
mo  Gate.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
particular*  address 

Scds'vkk  Bros.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


LANE  &  B0DLEY  CO. 

AWARDED 

GOLD  MEDAL 

BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

j  Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  in  1881. 
Manufacturers  of  St.oam  Eugines,  Boilers,' 
paw  Mills,  Gang  F.dgors.  Lath  Machines,  Hub 
jd Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting.  Hangers.  Pul¬ 
leys,  Couplings,  Gearing,  Grist  and  Flour  Mill* 
Send  for  Special  Circular  of  our  No.  1  Plantation 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Special  attention  givon  to  Plantation  Ma¬ 
chinery.  lUavlruted  Circulars  free. 

LANE  <fc  BODIEY  CO,, 

A  John  ,£•  H'afer  Sts.,  Cineinttati,  O. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


JUNE  40 


T  H  K 

RURAL-  NEW-YORKER, 

a  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  Nrw  York. 


8ATURDAY,  JUNE  10,  1882. 


Next  week  will  be  our  annual  Crop- 
Prospect.  Number.  We  have  never  before 
taken  so  much  pains  or  incurred  so  much 
expense  in  collecting  our  reports,  and  we 
have  only  to  hope  that  our  forecasts  will 
prove  as  trustworthy  as  their  predecessors 
have  proven. 


A  correspondent  intimates  in  another 
column  that  we  advise  flat  culture  for  po" 
tatoes  as  well  as  for  corn.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  W<  have  never  offered  any  advice 
from  our  own  experience  as  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  potatoes,  for  the  reason  that  our 
success  has  never  been  such  as  to  warrant 
it.  This  yeur  we  are  making  many  careful 
experiments.  Let  us  hope  something  may 
come  out  of  them ! 

»  »  -  ■ 

Postage  on  Newspapers,  Etc. — Post¬ 
master-General  Timothy  Howe  proposes 
to  carry  newspapers  and  magazines  free 
through  the  mails  all  over  the  country. 
Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  newspapers  are 
carried  free  within  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  published,  and  Mr.  nowe  pro¬ 
poses  to  extend  this  system  to  the  entire 
nation.  In  proportion  to  their  circulation, 
this  would  be  a  far  greater  boon  to  agri¬ 
cultural  than  to  political  papers,  for  while 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  latter  find  circulation 
within  the  town  or,  at  moat,  the  county  in 
which  they  are  published,  as  a  rule,  the 
circulation  of  agricultural  papers  is  far 
more  widely  extended.  In  spite  of  this 
advantage  to  ourselves,  however,  we  can¬ 
not  honestly  commend  the  proposed  meas¬ 
ure.  The  Post-Office  Department  has 
never  paid  expenses  ;  there  has  always 
been  a  deficit,  which  has  had  to  be  made 
good  by  money  taken  in  the  shape  of 
taxes  from  the  people.  If  we  don’t  pay 
the  postage  on  this  paper,  therefore,  the 
public  will  have  to  pay  it,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  just  to  shift  our  proper  burthens 
on'other  men’s  shoulders. 

- - 

INCREASE  OF  COTTON  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


A  telegram  from  Philadelphia  fhis 
morning  announces  that  the  textile  mills 
in  that  city  and  its  suburb,  Manayunk, 
are  running  only  half  time  on  coarse  cot¬ 
ton  stuffs  while  generally  busy  ou  high- 
class  goods.  The  announcement  has  a 
significance  which  is  not  apparent  on  the 
surface.  Inside  the  last  18  months  it  is 
carefully  estimated  that  $12,182,750  have 
been  invested  in  cotton  machinery  and 
operating  capital  in  the  South,  3(51, 000  new 
spindles  being  consequently  putin  motion. 
These  spindles  spin  chiefly  coarse  yarn. 
As  labor  and  fuel  are  found  to  be  cheaper 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  and 
as  raw  cotton  is  received  at  the  factory 
always  from  short,  distances  and  in  many 
cases  direct  from  the  neighboring  fields, 
and  as  the  uncompressed  cotton  is  there 
in  the  best  condition  for  manufacture, 
Southern  cotton  factories  have  certainly 
some  decided  advantages  over  their  North¬ 
ern  rivals.  The  tendency  at  present  is  to 
make  coarse  fabrics,  such  as  osnabergs  and 
shirtings  and  sheetings  in  the  South, 
leaving  the  manufacture  of  finer  goods  to 
Northern  skill  and  enterprise,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rapid  increase  of  factories 
for  this  sort  of  work  in  the  South,  North¬ 
ern  factories  are  already  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects  of  this  competition,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Cotton  States 
will  soon  practically  monopolize  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  class  of  goods.  Elsewhere 
a  Georgia  correspondent  gives  a  good 
deal  of  information  in  this  connection. 

- - - 

A  GREAT  LAND  SCHEME. 


The  Canada  Pacific  Railroad  obtained 
from  the  Dominion  Government  a  grant 
of  25,000,000  acres  of  land,  to  aid  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  and  of  this  vast  area  22,000,000 
acres  remained  unsold  until  last  Wednes¬ 
day,  when  11,000,000  acres  were  purchased 
by  the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  Lord  El- 
plnnstone,  representing  the  Hartford  Land 
Company  of  Scotland  and  several  English 
and  Canadian  capitalists,  who  have  com¬ 
bined  to  form  a  gigantic  corporation  with 
a  capital  of  £3,000,000,  or  about  $15,000,- 
000.  The  syndicate,  it  is  reported,  pro- 


|  poses  to  buy  $0,000,000  of  the  unsold 
bonds  of  the  railroad  company.  In  turn, 
the  railway  company  agrees  to  accept 
these  bonds,  at  the  rate  of  110,  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  lands,  which  are  to  be  taken 
chiefly  in  the  Saskatchewan  country. 
The  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  May  31,  at  Chicago,  where  the 
English  notabilities  and  the  Canadian 
capitalists  and  railroad  authorities  met, 
to  wind  up  arrangements.  The  syndicate 
will  also  take  $(5,000,000  of  railroad  bonds 
not  yet  in  the  market,  these  to  be  taken 
in  payment  of  land,  but  at  par.  Tim 
contract  will  give  the  Land  Company 
entire  control  of  the  land  and  development 
of  the  territory,  and  special  efforts  are  to 
be  made  to  secure  a  desirable  class  of 
Scotch,  Euglish  and  Canadian  emigrants. 
The  valley  of  the  main  Saskatchewan  River 
except  in  its  lower  course,  is  a  fair  agri¬ 
cultural  country,  with  some  tine  cattle 
ranges,  but  the  whole  region  is  excessively 
cold  during  its  long  Winter,  and  far  re¬ 
moved  from  markets, 

- >  ♦  « - 

MORE  LAND  OPEN  TO  SETTLEMENT. 


When  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller,  of 
Colorado,  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  to 
accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  many  prophesied  that  there 
would  soon  be  a  change  in  the  national 
treatment  of  the  Indian  question.  As  a 
Far  Western  man  it  was  presumed  that 
he  is  imbued  with  Far  Western  views  of 
the  Red  Man  aud  his  relation  to  the 
“  pale  faces.”  This  opinion  is  likely  to 
be  confirmed  by  his  recent  decision  open¬ 
ing  to  entry  and  homestead  settlement  *he 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  Dakota. 
This  Reservation  embraces  nine  million 
acres  of  excellent  land  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes,  especially  to  wheat 
growing  and  including  all  or  portions  of 
thecountiesof  Pembina,  Cavalier,  Ramsey 
and  Grand  Forks.  Until  the  date  of  the 
Secretary’s  decision,  published  last  Satur¬ 
day,  May  28,  this  vast  reach  of  country 
was  held  by  a  paltry  handful  of  two 
huudred  wretched  Chippewa  Indians, 
whose  thriftless  life  was  kept  in  them 
chiefly  by  government  rations.  Now 
that  the  “  pale  faces”  arc  to  have  the  in¬ 
heritance  the  Red  Man  failed  to  make 
any  use  of,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  latter’s 
rations  will  be  increased — if  not  for  his 
comfort,  at  any  rate  from  a  national 
sense  of  equity.  This  forfeited  inheritance 
has  rot  as  yet  been  surveyed,  but  will  be 
speedily.  Already  there  are  huudreds  of 
squatters  on  the  land  who  have  pushed 
as  far  west  as  Mouse  River,  and  as  far 
north  as  the  Canadian  boundary  line,  and 
it  is  predicted  there  will  be  1 0, U00  people 
in  the  country  within  90  days. 

The  territory  is  traversed  by  numerous 
streams,  but  wood  is  not  abundant  until 
Turtle  Mountain  is  reached.  This  moun¬ 
tain,  lying  partly  within  an  i  partly  outside 
the  United  States,  is  heavily  covered  with 
many  varieties  of  timber.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  and  8t.  Paul  und 
Manitoba  Railroad,  now  pointing  that 
way,  will  push  on  rapidly  to  Devil’s  Lake, 
in  the  new  settlement.  A  heavy  in-rush 
of  immigrants  is  expected  from  Europe, 
the  older-settled  States,  aud  Canada. 
- - 

EA8T  INDIAN  WHEAT. 


English  millers  and  grain  dealers  are 
at  present  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  India  as  a  source  of  wheat  supply;  in¬ 
deed  that  country  is  often  spoken  as  “the 
great  wheat  farm  of  Great  Britain.”  It  is 
nowexpected  that  45,000,000  bushels  will 
be  shipped  to  Europe  during  tire  coming 
season  from  East.  Indian  ports.  From  a 
report  on  Indian  wheat,  published  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  ago  by  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  it 
is  learnt  that  over  1,000  samples  of  differ¬ 
ent  wheats  had  been  collected  by  the 
colonial  government,  and  that  the  class¬ 
ification  of  these  gave  four  distinct  grades, 
ranging  in  value  from  39s.  8d.  to  41s.  9d. 
It  is  stated  that  many  parts  of  India,  es¬ 
pecially  the  higher  lands,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  finest  quali¬ 
ties  of  wheat.  The  ehief  wheat-growing 
province  is  the  Pun  jaub,  which,  it  is  said, 
grows  as  much  wheat  as  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  about  one-quarter 
of  all  grown  iu  India.  Indian  wheat  is 
excellently  adapted  for  Hour-making  with 
a  mixture  of  some  varieties  of  English 
growth.  The  chief  objections  to  it  at 
present  are  the  mixture  of  various  grades 
of  hard  and  soft  wheats,  and  often  of 
grains  of  other  seeds  than  wheat;  aud 
the  presence  of  dirt,  chaff  and  other  for¬ 
eign  substances.  With  greater  care  in 
handling  and  grading  the  product,  these 
objections  can  be  easily  remedied.  With 
improvements  in  this  directions,  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  thought  that  Indian  wheat  would  find 
other  markets  in  Europe  beyond  Great 


Britain,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
this  has  occurred.  Of  the  15,500,000 
busheh  exported  to  Europe  in  the  nine 
months  ending  December  31,  1881,  Eng¬ 
land  took  only  7,318,880  bushels,  and  the 
rest  was  divided  between  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  with  a 
small  quantity  for  other  countries.  Labor 
iu  India  is  extraordinarily  cheap,  according 
to  American  ideas,  aud  it  is  only  very 
lately  that  labor-saving  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  have  been  introduced.  Im¬ 
proved  plows,  harrows  and  other  culti¬ 
vating  implements,  as  well  as  reapers 
and  steam-thrashers  have,  however,  been 
recently  introduced  in  many  places,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  improved  methods  of 
wheat  growing.  New  railroads  are  also 
being  pushed  rapidly  through  the  richest 
districts,  thus  affording  transportation 
facilities,  theabsmee  of  which  has  hith¬ 
erto  not  only  prevented  the  profitable 
marketing  of  surplus  products,  but  often 
led  to  disastrous  famiue  in  one  province 
while  there  might  be  a  wasteful  surplus 
in  the  next.  With  railroads  offering  cheap 
and  convcnint  transportation  to  the  sea¬ 
board,  and  the  Suez  Canal  greatly  short¬ 
ening  the  ocean  passage,  the  distance  be 
tween  Western  India  and  Europe  is  not 
much  greater  than  that  between  our 
Western  States  and  Liverpool,  and  is  very 
much  less  than  that  between  California 
and  England  via  Cape  Horn.  All  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  Indian  wheat  indi¬ 
cates  that  America  is  likely  ere  long  to 
find  in  Indian  a  more  powerful  competitor 
than  Russia  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the 
world. 

- - 

CONSULAR  INFORMATION. 

The  April  volume  of  consular  reports 
contains  contributions  from  50  Americau 
consuls  and  commercial  agents  stationed 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of 
the  information  and  suggestions  here  to 
be  found  aro  of  interest  to  farmers.  Our 
consul  at  Prescott,  Canada,  recommends 
that  our  tariff  on  several  articles  imported 
from  the  Dominion  should  be  raised.  For 
instauce,  in  the  last  fiscal  year  $1,200,000 
w  orth  of  eggs  were  imported  from  Canada 
duty  free,  and  he  recommends  that  a  duty 
of  one  per  cent,  per  doz.  be  laid  on  eggs. 
Should  American  hens  be  thus  “protected” 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  they  may  become 
even  more  remiss  than  they  are  now  in 
the  paramount  duty  of  egg-laying  ?  He 
also  recommends  a  duty  of  $1  a  ton  on 
hay,  four  cents  on  railroad  ties  and  sixeeuts 
on  fence  posts,  all  of  which  are  now  ou 
the  free  list.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago  a  test  case  was 
brought  before  the  United  States  Court 
in  Western  New  York,  by  the  Revenue 
officials,  who  claimed  that  hay  was  liable 
to  duty  as  a  manufactured  article;  but  the 
Cuurt,  decided  that  it  wus  a  “  raw  mate¬ 
rial.”  The  consul  also  recommends  a 
duty  of  half  a  cent  each  on  hop  poles, 
instead  of  the  20  per  cent,  now  charged, 
lie  adds  that  butter  and  potatoes  can  be 
sent  into  this  country  at  a  profit  under  the 
present  tariff,  and  insinuates  a  higher  duty 
on  these  products  also. 

Our  consul  at.  Gustermende,  Germany, 
reports  still  more  serious  injustice  in  the 
collection  of  duties  on  American  goods  in 
Germany.  Some  time  ago  we  announced 
that  meat  packed  iu  tin  cans  was  subjected 
there  to  the  high  duties  levied  on  tine 
hardware,  and  now'  we  learn  that  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house  authorities  have  receutly  de¬ 
cided  that  hams  covered  with  cotton  cloth 
must  be  regarded  as  coitou  goods,  on 
which  a  duty  of  30  marks  (about  $7.50) 
per  100  pounds  is  charged.  He  advises 
American  exporters  to  leave  off  the  cover¬ 
ing,  if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  meat.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Tariff  Commission  that  is  to  be, 
wull  fix  the  duties  on  German  importations 
into  this  country  at  figures  that  will  force 
Bismarck  to  abrogate  this  ridiculously 
unjust  di8crimi nation  against  Americau 
products,  even  at  the  risk  of  permitting 
his  countrymen  to  fatten  more  freely  on 
a  hardware  and  cotton-goods  diet. 

Our  agent  in  Mayeuce,  Germany,  says 
that  speculation  in  grain  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  has  diverted  attention  in 
Europe  from  the  American  market  to  those 
of  Russia  and  Asia,  where  the  offerings 
are  so  large  that  present  prices  are  with 
difficulty  maintained.  Iu  this  direction 
lies  a  great  danger  for  American  cereal  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  the  five  years  ending  March  31, 
1881,  the  wheat  exports  of  British  India 
to  Europe  increased  only  from  5,583,330 
bushels  in  1870-7  to  7,444,875  iu  1880-1, 
while  for  the  nine  mouthsending  December 
31,  1881,  the  exports  reached  15,500,950 
bushels.  This  doubling  of  the  Europeau  ex¬ 
ports  in  a  siugle  year  is,  no  doubt,  due,  iu 
a  great  measure,  to  the  stimulus  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  by  the  dislike  of 
European  grain  dealers  to  be  dependent 


for  supplies  on  the  unstinted  greed  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  speculators  in  American  mark¬ 
ets,  and  the  same  stimulus  will  probably 
be  felt  moie  strongly  in  India  .and  else¬ 
where  this  year,  but  (  specially  in  India  as 
the  completion  of  the  Pun  jaub  Railroad 
which  runs  through  the  finest,  wheat  re¬ 
gion  of  llindoostan,  will  afford  cheap 
transportation  to  market. 

Our  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  announces 
that,  a  new  industry — the  manufacture  of 
starch — has  been  established  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  by  persons  of  abundant 
enterprise  and  capital.  Hitherto,  all  the 
starch  used  there  has  been  imported,  two- 
thirds  of  the  supply  being  from  the  United 
States.  As  the  staple  agricultural  pro¬ 
duct  is  potatoes,  two  crops  of  which  are 
raised  every  year,  there  is  certainly  no 
valid  reason  why  the  home  manufacture 
of  starch  should  have  been  so  long  de¬ 
layed.  Of  course,  this  wull,  to  somo  ex¬ 
tent,  lessen  the  foreign  demand  for  starch 
made  in  this  country,  where  we  have  the 
two  largest  manufactories  in  the  world — 
those  at  Oswego  and  Glen  Cove,  New  York, 
each  of  which  turns  out  between  20,000,- 
000  and  25,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Any 
curtailment  of  this  manufacture  would, 
of  course,  be  to  some  extent,  an  injury 
to  agriculture,  as  agriculture  furnishes  the 
material  for  atatcli  making. 


BREVITIES. 


Are  your  mowing  machines  in  order? 

On  the  whole  ensilag3  is  gaining  friends. 

We  would  again  offer  the  suggestion  to 
train  a  tomato  plant  or  so  up  the  barn,  or  any 
unused  trellis.  Such  plants  if  cared  for  and 
confined  to  two  or  three  main  stems, will  grow 
to  the  bight  of  from  10  to  15  feet. 

Give  good  attention  to  the  melon  vines. 
Really  there  is  no  more  delicious  fruit  when 
properly  raised  from  good  seed.  One  may  eat 
an  inferior  strawberry,  ra*pt»erry,  grape, 
apple  or  pear  with  some  relish — hut  a  poor 
water  or  muskruelon  is  quite  worthless. 

A  letter  from  8lrJ.  B,  Lawes  to  Dr  Stur- 
tevantof  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station, states  that,  his  scientific  associate, 
Dr.  Gilbert,  will  probably  visit  Canada  this 
season,  and  that  he  may  cross  over  into  the 
States  and  deliver  a  few  lectures  ou  the  com¬ 
position  of  soils. 

A  decision  of  considerable  importance  to 
farmers  and  hired  help  was  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  the  other  day 
in  the  ease  of  Mather  vs.  Brokuw.  Mather 
contracted  to  render  service  to  Brokaw  for  a 
certain  period,  but  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time  agreed  upon  left  his  employment 
without  the  consent  of  his  employer  and 
without  nny  good  cause.  Being  refused 
wages  for  the  work  done,  he  sued  for  them, 
but  the  Court,  decided  that  the  employ*?  could 
not  recover  wages  for  the  work  which  he  had 
done  under  the  contract,,  for,  having  broken 
the  contract,  he  could  not  maintain  an  action 
under  it. 

In  France,  Austria.  Italy  and  Spain  the 
tobacco  business  is  a  government  monopoly 
and  the  privilege  of  dealing  in  the  weed  is 
given  to  con  tractors,  under  what  is  termed  the 
Regie,  on  the  payment  of  a  royalty  to  the 
government,  after  which  the  contractor*  con 
trol  the  tobacco  business  of  the  whole 
country.  Under  this  system  the  largest 
single  sale  of  tobacco  ever  made  in  tills  coun¬ 
try, or  perhaps  in  the  world, was  made  here  the 
other  dav  between  a  contractor  representing 
the  Dalian  Government,  Tobacco  Bureau  or 
Regie  and  Sawyer,  Wallace  A'  Co.,  of  this 
city.  The  representative  of  the  Italian  Regie 
purchased  12,244  hogsheads  of  leaf  tobacco  at 
the  average  rate  of  $150.  t**r  hogshead,  making 
an  aggregate  bill  of  ♦1.839. (500. 

Last  Sunday  night  a  train  of  improved 
cattle  car-  cunt,  lining  158  head  of  fine  Western 
cattle  arrived  in  this  city  from  Chicago, 
which  place  it  had  left  on  the  previous  Friday 
at  noon.  As  far  as  Buffalo  the  passage  was 
slow';  but  from  that  plac-  to  this  the  speed 
was  from  85  to  45  miles  an  hour — the  quickest 
time  ever  made  by  a  cattle  train.  Each  heaat 
had  a  separate  stall  in  which  it  could  lie  down, 
t nd  the  stock  could  bo  watered  and  fed  with¬ 
out  uuloading.  Just  before  leaving  Chicago 
the  weight  of  the  158  head  was22fi,098  pounds, 
or  an  average  of  1,430  pounds  per  head,  and 
on  their  arrival  here  the  average  weight 
was  1,410  pounds,  showing  an  average  shrink¬ 
age  of  only  20  pounds  per  head.  Under  t  he  old 
system  of  transportation  the  usual  shrinkage 
is  from  70  to  1(M)  pounds  per  head.  The 
animals  were  in  much  healthier  condition  also, 
and  better  able  to  withstand  the  hardships  of 
an  ocean  voyage. 

W  hktukr  it  is  owing  to  the  conjunction  of 
an  unusually  large  minder  of  planets,  to  spots 
iu  the  sun,  to  the  new  comet,  or  to  some  ter¬ 
restrial  cause,  the  cyclones  and  tornadoes  that 
have  ravaged  various  parts  of  t-ho  country 
during  the  last  few  months  have  linen  excep¬ 
tionally  numerous  and  destructive.  Scores  of 
lives  h  »ve  been  destroyed  by  them,  und  a 
great  many  buildings  and  farms  have  been 
wrecked,  Indeed,  the  ravages  wrought  by 
these  terrible  agencies  in  a  few  hours  have 
exceeded  the  damages  done  in  the  same  local¬ 
ities  by  fire  in  a  decade  of  years.  A  bill 
which  has  lately  passed  the  New  York  Le¬ 
gislature,  and  which  has  just  received  the 
Governor’s  signature,  is  therefore  very  timely. 
It  authorizes  joint  stuck  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  issue  policies  providing  for  reim¬ 
bursement  for  damages  or  loss  by  wind  storms 
or  tornadoes.  It  would  Le  well  for  our  West¬ 
ern  friends,  living  in  regions  especially  liable 
to  such  ae.real  visitations,  to  bear  in  mind  the 
advisability  of  insuring  against  such  losses. 
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fUriatlfttrrtl. 

THE  GIANT  KNOTWEED. 


(See  p»ge  383.) 

This  is  a  vigorous  growing,  bold  and  hand- 
eotne  appearing,  hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
from  Japan,  and  botanically  known  as  Polygo¬ 
num  cUBpidatum.  It  belongs  to  the  buckwheat 
family  of  plants,  and  to  the  same  genus  as  our 
wild  knot  weeds,  sumrtweeds,  tear-thumbs  and 
block  bindweeds.  The  young  shoots  come 
up  in  the  Spring  bare  as  a  stout  shoot  of 
asparagus — indeed,  they  are  sometimes  used 
us  a  substitute  for  asparagus — and  when 
they  have  grown  a  foot  or  two  in  hight 
they  leaf  and  branch  out  and  incline  in 
seemly  arching  form.  Under  ordinsry  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  attain  a  hight  of  five  to 
six  feet,  and  in  moist,  fertile  land  they 
maybe  had  as  high  as  eight  or  nine  feet  or 
more.  During  the  whole  period  of  their 
growth  they  are  striking  and  handsome 
plants,  and  exceptionally  so  when  they  are  in 
bloom  in  August.  The  blossoms  are  yellow¬ 
ish  white  ami  produced  in  bundles  of  racemes 
at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  over  the  branch- 
lets,  as  may  be  seen  In  our  illustration,  with 
this  exception  that  they  are  borne  in  vastly 
greater  profusion  than  the  artist  has  shown 
them.  But,  notwithstanding  its  bwld  and 
comely  stylo  and  profusion  at  a  time  when 
most  hardy  perennials  are  out  of  bloom  or 
enervated  by  the  drought, the  Giant  Knotweed 
is  not  a  plant  to  bo  recommended  for  grow¬ 
ing  in  choice  garden  borders,  because  of  its 
disposition  to  spread  about  by  underground 
runners.  If  once  established  in  the  garden  it 
costs  much  trouble  t)  remove  it,  as  every 
piece  of  root  will  grow.  But,  naturalized  in 
half- wild  places,  by  the  banks  of  potuls  or 
streams,  or  elsewhere  where  the  laud  is  good — 
and  the  better  the  laud  the  grander  will  the 
knotweed  be — is  an  appropriate  place  for  it, 
and  there  it  can  display  itself  in  all  its  fine, 
inujestic  beauty. 

But  tlirre  is  a  Japanese  variety  of  this  same 
Giant  Knotweed,  called  Cmpulum,  which 
does  not  grow  more  than  two  feet  high  and 
has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Giant,  to¬ 
gether  with  more  (if  possible)  and  whiter 
flowers,  and  it  makes  an  elegant  garden  bor¬ 
der  plant.  Its  lesser  growth  submits  to  easier 
management,  so  far  as  keeping  witbinbounds 
may  be  concerned.  There  is  also  another 
Giant  Knotweed  from  Northeastern  Asia, 
called  P,  Sachaliense,  which  is  more  of  a 
giant  than  the  first,  and  as  free  and  handsome 
a  plant  as  it,  but,  being  “newer,”  it  is  more 
uncommon. 

There  are  also  some  pretty  little  garden 
knotweeds,  for  instance,  the  Indian  Knotweed 
and  the  Cranberry- leaved  Knotweed. 

Another  and  very  common  knotweed  in 
gardens  is  that  stately  Indian  annual  called 
the  Prince’s  Feather,  also  its  white  variety. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


There  are  some  thirty  or  more  varieties  of 
abutilons  enumerated  iu  the  catalogues  of  our 
florists.  To  select  a  few  distinct  varieties  suit¬ 
able  for  cultivation  in  the  window  garden  is  a 
rather  difficult  ta9k,  as  we  desire  those  that 
are  of  dwarf  growth  and  profuse-flowering 
qualities.  For  this  purpose  the  following  are 
in  my  opinion  the  best:  Blood  Red  is  a  very 
profuse-flowering  sort  with  deep  red-colored 
flowers;  Darwini-majus,  the  Bovvers  of  which 
are  of  a  light  orange  color,  with  purple  veins; 
they  are  very  large  and  of  a  parasol  shape. 
Santana,  or  Pattersonii  as  it  is  termed  by' 
some,  has  flowers  of  an  immense  size  and  of  a 
brownish-crimson  color.  Rosaeflorum  is  a 
splendid  pot  plant  and  a  profuse  bloomer,  the 
rosy  piuk  flowers  being  veined  with  bright 
orange.  Boule  de  Niege  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
with  pure  white  flowers  which  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced;  this  variety  is  not  so  robust  in  growth 
as  the  others.  Voxlllarium  is  of  creeping 
habit  and  produces  its  scarlet  and  yellow 
flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  above  mentioned, 
the  following  sorts  will  l>e  found  to  be  well 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory:  Arthur  Belsham,  deep  crimsou 
flowers,  without  any  markings  on  the  outside, 
with  large,  fine-formed,  brilliant  and  attrac¬ 
tive  flowers;  J.  H.  Skinner  is  an  excellent,  free- 
flowjring  variety,  with  large  reddish  salmon- 
colored  flowers;  Joseph  Hill  is  a  variety  of 
vigorous  growth,  with  large  line  formed,  deep 
orange-colored  flowers;  L.  11.  ( Ihase  has  large 
flowers  of  a  crimsou  red  color,  with  purple 
veins;  Robert  George  is  a  vigorous-growing 
variety,  with  large,  crimson  flowers  vhich  are 
veined  with  bright  orange. 

Tne  scarlet  Japan  Quiuee  (Cydouia  Japon- 
ica),  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Burning 
Bush,  is  at  the  present  time  (May  19th)  iu  full 
bloom,  and  is  truly  a  very  attractive  and 
showy  plant  It  forms  a  compact  shrub  of 
vigorous,  erect  growth,  attaining  a  hight  of 
from  six  to  eight  feet,  with  bright,  glossy, 


green  leaves  which  retain  their  freshness  and 
verdure  throughout  the  entire  season,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  perfectly  free  from  insect 
pests.  It  is  so  beautiful  in  both  flower  and 
foliage  that  it  deserves  special  mention.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet  color  and 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  abuadance  so  as 
often  to  cover  every  branch.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  leaves  appear.  It  bears 
pruning  very  well,  and  with  a  little  care  and 
attention  may  be  grown  to  any  form. 

Cvdonia  Japonica  alba  is  a  beautiful 
variety  of  the  above,  with  flowers  of  a  del¬ 
icate  white  color  tinged  with  pink.  This  is  also 
a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  sort,  and  the 
above  remarks  on  the  scarlet  variety  are 
equally  applicable  to  this. 

TnERK  are  some  eighteen  or  twenty  varieties 
of  the  Cydouia  Japonica,  of  which  two  very 
distinct  and  desirable  sorts  are:  Atrosan- 
guinea,  with  deep  crimson  flowers ;  and  Auran- 
tiaca,  with  flowers  of  an  orange-scarlet  color ; 
while  C.  J.  tricolor  is  a  very  rare  and  choice 
sort,  with  neat,  variegated  foliage.  It  is  how¬ 
ever,  of  slow  growth. 

The  most  practical  notes  that  I  have  seen 
for  some  time,  on  tne  planting  of  Lima  Beans, 
are  those  given  on  page  323  of  the  Rural  for 
May  13.  Without  desiring  to  be  critical  I 
would  suggest  that  the  manure  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil  around  the  stake, 
and  that  at  least  eight  or  ten  beans  be  placed 
around  each  stake.  After  the  vines  are  up 
and  have  become  strong  and  robust  all  should 
be  removed  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  of  the  most  promising. 

Moles  may  prove  to  be  very  useful  animals 
(see  Rural  May  13,  p.  329) ;  but  this  Spring 
they  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
annoyance  by  their  burrowing  under  my  small 
seedling  plants  in  cold-frames.  Sinking  planks 
in  my  case  proved  useless,  as  the  moles  would 
work  under  them.  Can  any  one  suggest  a 
remedy  ?  (No,  speaking  for  the  Rural.  We 
are  ready  to  cry  out  with  vexation  at  the 
damage  they  have  done  to  our  experiments. 
Eds.] 


Flag  of  Truce,  Azalea  Indica,  is  iu  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
double  azaleas.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size, 
averaging  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  excellent,  being  of 
healthy,  compact,  symmetrical  growth.  It  is 
deserving  of  a  place  in  all  collections  how¬ 
ever  small,  and  if  I  were  confined  to  the  choice 
of  one  azalea  I  would  select  this. 

Queens,  L.  I.  C.  E.  Parnell. 


Tub  Pkdlak'b  Visit.— (Catalogue  Acad.  Design.) 
Fiq.  135. 


Various. 


(tfrprrimfnt  Ground*  of  the  $ur«l 
-  pother. 

The  way  of  the  experimenter  is  sometimes 
hard  and  unsatisfactory.  Of  150  different 
kluds  of  strawberries  which  we  are  tenting, 
all  cultivated  in  hills  so  os  to  keep  them  dis¬ 
tinct,  we  have  not  over  a  dozen  kinds  to  pick 
for  family  use.  Many  of  the  others  are  fee¬ 
ble,  many  half  dead,  rnuny  have  been  killed  by 
the  past  Winter.  Much  the  same  may  lie  said 
of  most  other  plants  here  under  trial,  whether 
for  fruit  or  ornament.  Though  we  have  from 
one  to  several  plants  of  all  the  raspberries,  we 
shall  not  this  year  have  enough  for  fumily  use. 
Of  70  differeut  kinds  of  grapes,  one  or  two 
vines  of  each,  we  have  never  had  a  fair  family 
supply — though  the  present  season,  at  this 
writing,  promises  to  be  an  exception,  many  of 
the  vines  showing  fruit  buds. 


Of  strawberries  the  following  are  the  most 
vigorous  and  have  best  stood  the  weather, 
moles,  grubs,  or  whatever  other  causes  injure 
them;  Sharpless,  Kentucky,  Miner’s  Prolific, 
Scarlet  Globe,  Memphis  Late,  Naomi,  Fowler’s 
Seedling,  Garden,  Piper’s  Seedling,  Sucker 
State  and  Manchester,  marked  here  “  Battey’s 
8eedling,”  from  the  originator,  after  whom  it 
was  first  called. 

The  following  kinds  have  suffered  more  or 
less,  as  the  percentages  will  serve  to  show: 
Photo,  r15  per  cent,  were  killled  or  worth¬ 
less  ;  Cinderella,  75;  Glendale,  50 ;  Wind¬ 
sor  Chief,  60;  Queen  of  the  West?  10;  Bid- 
well,  10;  Long  John,  20;  Burr  New  Pine,  25; 
Oceana  Co.  Ag.  Soc.,  20;  Duncan,  30;  New 
Seedling  (Roe),  75;  Forest  Rose,  30;  Panic,  all 
killed;  Erwood’s  Globe,  80;  Luckhurst,  80; 
Weilandy,  75;  America,  75;  Emma’s  Favor¬ 
ite,  25;  Gen.  Sherman,  all  killed;  Hooker,  90; 
Miller’s  No.  7,  80;  Kissanny,  30;  Miller’s  No. 
5,  80;  Romeyn’s  Seedling,  GO;  Caroline,  40; 
Longfellow,  40;  Shenandoah,  90;  Grace;  25; 
Hervey  Davis,  30;  Oliver  Goldsmith,  25;  Un¬ 
known  (Lovett),  40;  Brilliant,  80;  Woodward 
No.  1,  10;  Franklin,  all  killed;  Frontenac,  all 
killed;  Iowa  Prolific,  90;  Latham’s  Seedling. 
75;  Pawtuxt  t,  95;  Endieott’s  Seedling,  40; 
Co  wing’s  Seedling,  25;  Crescent  Seedling,  10; 
Warren,  00. 

W e  make  no  account  of  those  kinds  set  last 
Fall  or  this  Spring,  of  course. 

We  have  now  small  quantities  of  57  different 
kinds  of  potatoes  planted  all  new — for  the 
most  part  not  yet  offered  for  sale — except  a 
few,  like  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early  Rose, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  seasou  has 
been  very  favorable  for  potatoes  thus  far. 
They  have  sprouted  freely,  and  we  have  had 
no  frost  to  cut  bock  the  tops,  which  are  green 
and  strong.  The  potato  beetles  have  been  kept 
in  subjection  by  hand-picking,  going  over  the 
vines  generally  twice  a  day.  It  is  a  tedious, 
time-absorbing  job,  and  would  be  quite  out 
of  the  question  in  anything  but  experimental 
work.  Poison  cannot  oe  economically  applied 
to  young  vines  as,  to  be  effectual,  it  must  be 
made  strong,  in  which  case  it  harms  the  vines 
more  than  the  beetles. 

- - 

A  POOR  FARM  IMPROVED. 

In  the  year  1877  a  farm  of  50  acres 
came  into  my  possession  that  had  been 
worked  as  a  side  farm  for  25  years.  Daring 
that  time  there  had  not  been  a  single  head  of 
stock  wintered  on  it;  everything  that  had 
grown  on  it  had  been  hauled  off.  The  farm, 
naturally  flat,  had  been  made  more  so  by 
plowing  around  some  fields  instead  of  plow¬ 
ing  them  into  lands.  Consequently,  it  lay 
dead  and  level,  with  no  chance  for  water  to 
run  off.  The  first  season  I  built  a  dwelling 
and  managed  to  raise  enough  to  keep  my 
stock  from  starving.  During  the  season  I  got 
together  all  the  manure,  coal  ashes,  etc.,  I 
could,  and  managed  to  putin  five  acres  of  Fall 
wheat,  iu  fair  condition.  I  had  a  fair  crop, 
and  got  a  good  catch  of  clover,  which  was 
my  first  foundation.  So  I  have  keptou,  and 
to-day  I  have  as  good-looking  Fall  wheat  as 
auy  of  my  neignbors  on  a  farm  that  was 
considered  almost  worthless  and  on  which 
some  of  my  neighbors  said  I  would  starve, 
and  jet  I  don't  think  I  have  done  anything 
great— only  worked  hard.  I  have  simply  put 
back  as  much  as  or  more  thau  I  took  off.  I 
plowed  some  pieces  four  times  during  the  sea¬ 
son  to  get  them  in  shape  to  drain  and  to  kill 
thistles,  i  lose  nothing  from  water,  and  sell 
nothing  I  can  use  on  the  farm.  Last  season  I 
picked  Dears,  quinces,  currants  and  bushels  of 
berries  where  wheat  and  rag  weed  grew  in 
1876.  Last  Fall  I  sold  $500  worth  of  grain, 
besides  what  I  saved  for  use,  and  I  can  say 
I  consider  it  a  paying  piece  of  property,  and 
it  is  not  for  sale.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  feeling  tall  when  my  neighbors  say, 
“What  a  nice  hedge  you  have  been  growing ! 
What  thrifty,  young  trees!  Your  wheat 
looks  splendid,  etc.,  etc.  I  will  add  that  there 
were  38  old  apple  and  five  forest  trees,  all 
told,  on  the  place  when  I  took  hold  of  it. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Subscriber. 


LATE-SOWED  VEGETABLES. 

Among  the  general  farmers  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  And  tender  and  juicy  beets,  carrots 
and  parsnips  in  late  Winter,  for  the  reason, 
evidently,  that  the  thrifty  former  strives  to 
have  large  and  early  vegetables  rather  than 
sweet  and  teuder  ones  late  in  W  inter.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  farm  life  is  the  ease  with 
which  farmers  can  have  fresh  and  delicious 
food,  and  among  the  eatables  there  is  no 
greater  difference  than  between  fresh  and 
storo  dried  and  culled  vegetables. 

“  In  the  heat  of  Summer  prepare  for  ths 
cold  of  W inter/’  applies  with  no  stronger  force 
to  the  methods  of  living  than  to  vegetables  for 
Winter  use.  That  they  may  be  juicy  and 
stringless  in  mid- Winter  and  Spring,  beets  in 
particular  should  be  sowed  in  Summer.  In 
this  latitude,  about  the  middle  of  June  is  a 
good  time  to  put  the  seed  of  beets  and  carrots 
into  the  ground  when  the  vegetables  are  in¬ 


tended  for  cooking  the  following  Winter  and 
Spring.  If  the  season  is  hot  and  dry,  the 
lawn  sprinkler  or  watering-pot  should  be  used 
to  make  the  seeds  germinate,  but  this  extra 
trouble  is  more  than  recompensed  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  early  and  late-sowed  veg¬ 
etables  for  Winter  eating. 

At  harvest,  after  thoroughly  drying  beets, 
parsnips  and  carrots,  they  should  be  packed  in 
dry  sand  and  kept  from  the  air.  By  carefully 
replacing  the  sand,  late  sowed  beets  will  be 
juicy  and  crisp  In  spring-time,  and  parsnips 
kept  in  the  cellar  in  this  way  will  be  just  as 
good  then  as  those  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  through  the  Winter.  G.  r.  d. 

Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

- — — - 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  BURBANK 
POTATO. 

As  several  correspondents  of  the  Rural 
have  given  their  opinions  of  the  Burbank 
Potato  in  late  issues,  I  will  also  offer  mine. 

I  live  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  a 
great  many  potatoes  are  raised,  and  the 
Early  and  Late  Rose  have  been  cultivated 
since  they  were  first  introduced.  A  few 
planted  Burbank’s  a  few  years  ago;  many 
more  planted  them  two  years  ago;  last  year 
almost  every  one  planted  part  Burbank’s, 
and  this  year  I  and  my  neighbors  discarded 
the  Rose,  Early  and  Late,  and  Burbank’s  are 
planted  for  the  main  crop. 

The  quality  of  the  Burbank’s  in  this  vicinity 
I  consider  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Early  or 
Late  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron  or  St.  Patrick, 
and  the  yield  is  40  par  cent,  larger  than  the 
three  first  mentioned. 

For  proof  of  quality  as  a  market  potato,  I 
would  refer  to  the  quotations  of  Burbank’s 
compared  with  Rose  in  the  reports  of  the 
potato  market  during  the  last  few  months  in 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Whether  the  Burbank  will  be 
crowded  out  in  two  or  three  years  by  new 
kinds,  such  as  the  White  Eiephauc  or  Belle, 
remains  to  be  seen  after  they  shall  have  been 
more  thoroughly  tested. 

From  one  yeir’s  experience  with  the  White 
Elephant,  I  believe  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
potato.  The  Belle  I  plant  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  A.  V, 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


A  Cheap  and  Durable  Fence. 

No  doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many 
farmers  who  wish  to  make  a  cheap  fence  for 
this  year  or  next,  so  I  will  try  to  discribe  a 
good  fence,  one  that  is  receiving  good  recom¬ 
mendation  around  here.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  Bet  the  posts  ten  feet  apart,  instead 
of  eight;  then  the  boards  should  be  twelve 
feet  long  and  six  or  eight  inches  wide.  Take 
a  six-inch  board  and  saw  it  in  pieces  four  feet 
long  for  the  “cap?,”  using  spikes  five-and-a. 
half  or  six  inches  long.  Now  take  four  boards 
to  commence  on — two  six-inch  and  two  eight- 
inch.  Put  the  wide  ones  at  the  bottom.  Put 
on  a  cap  over  the  boards,  driving  the  spike 
through  the  cap  first  under  the  second  board, 
and  let  the  board  drop  down  on  the  spike. 
Lap  the  boards  now  on  all  the  posts,  and  spike 
just  under  each  board.  Sixteen-feet  boards 
are  as  good  as  twelve- feet,  for  one  may  saw 
off  a  cap  from  each  and  have  the  twelve-feet 
boards  left.  Oue  should  not  get  too  many 
sixteen-feet  boards,  however,  or  he  will  have 
too  many  caps. 

In  making  this  fence,  a  farmer  may  have  a 
pair  of  bars  wherever  he  wishes,  for  by  taking 
out  a  panel  of  boards,  he  can  drive  a  wagon 
through.  If  he  wants  to  do  this,  care  should 
bs  taken  not  to  drive  the  spikes  too  tight. 
Another  advantage  with  this  fence  is,  in  the 
Spring  when  the  owner  wishes  to  drive  the 
posts  that  have  been  heaved  out  by  the  frost, 
he  can  go  along  and  drive  them  in  and  not 
break  off  all  the  nails  in  the  fence.  Let  the 
Rural  readers  try  it,  aud  see  if  it  isn’t  a  good 
and  cheap  fence.  Bertly  Wilder. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GRAFTING  GRAPE-VINEB. 

Having  seen  several  articles  on  grafting 
grape  vines,  as  no  one  seems  to  know  much 
about  it,  I  will  tell  what  I  did  several  years 
ago.  I  hud  a  Frost  grape-vine  growing  in  my 
garden;  I  cut  it  off  an  inch  cr  so  below  the 
surface,  inserted  two  cions  of  the  Martha 
(using  no  wax),  hauled  the  dirt  back,  banked 
up  a  little  and  shaded  for  a  time.  They  giew 
well;  I  cut  one  out;  the  other  made  a  two- 
branch  viue  running  in  opposite  directions. 
The  vine  is  now  over  two  inches  through  at 
the  base  and  over  twenty  feet  long  each  way, 
and  is  loaded  with  grapes  each  year.  I  aiso 
had  another  grafted  on  Isabella  stock;  it  grew 
well  till  destroyed.  My  neighbor  grafted  one 
and  it  grew  welL  Neither  of  us  grafted  till 
the  buds  were  full.  From  what  1  have  seen  I 
do  not  see  how  grafting  the  grape-vine  is  any 
moie  risky  than  grafting  the  apple,  if  the 
vine  has  oue  good  stock  an  inch  or  so  below 
the  surface.  Rural  Reader. 

Middle  Haddam,  Conn. 
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ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO. 


Another  Western  Marvel— The  Old  and 
the  New.— A  City  of  Great  Promise. 


MKSSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 

Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rubai,  New-Yorkxr.J 

New  Mexico  is  fast  losing  its  appearance 
of  antiquity  and  decay.  New  blood  has  been 
infused  into  its  veins  through  the  great  artery 
of  commerce,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
F6  Railroad,  and  the  energetic  men  who  have 
taken  hold  with  a  will  to  make  the  mighty 
hills  yield  their  uutold  wealth,  to  irrigate  and 
cultivate  the  river  bottom  soil,  to  drive  the 
spikes  for  further  railroads,  to  penetrate  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  to  metamorphose  the 
clustered  collections  of  adobe  houses  which 
have  existed  for  many  years  into  cities  of 
which  any  man  might  be  proud  to  claim  citi¬ 
zenship,  and  which  will  take  their  places 
readily  as  factors  of  importance  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world. 

Albuquerque  is  situated  902  miles  from 
Atchison,  and  918  from  Kansas  City,  upon  a 
beautiful  plateau  near  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
having  an  altitude  of  5,006  feet  and  sur¬ 
rounded  upon  all  sides  by  verdure-covered 
mountains  rearing  their  enormous  crests  to 
the  skies.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
Territory,  and  two  years  ago  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  3,000,  principally'  Mexicans. 
New  Albuquerque  was  laid  out  in  May  1880,  a 
month  after  the  advent  of  the  Atchison,  To¬ 
peka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  no  lots  being  sold 
until  late  in  July,  but  it  has  since  acquired  a 
population  of  about  4,600,  two  thirds  of  whom 
are  Americans— this  includes  the  east  and 
west  ends. 

From  a  statement  kindly  furnished  us  by 
the  agent  of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  we  learn 
that  the  freight  receipts  at  this  station  for  1881 
consisted  of  2162  cars  (63,574,806  pounds)  of 
which  551  were  grain,  323  lumber,  447  coal, 
305  hay,  and  the  balance  sundries.  The 
shipments  for  the  same  time  were  276  cars 
of  wool  and  hides  and  4.5S0,740  pounds  of 
merchandise.  There  was  also  a  considerable 
shipment  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 
the  construction  of  w'hich  was  begun  here  in 
July  1880  and  now  id  extends  into  Arizona, 
purposing  to  reach  San  Francisco. 

The  city  has  Methodist,  Congregational  and 
Catholic  church  edifices,  also  Episcopal,  Meth¬ 
odist  South  and  Presbyterian  societies  all  of 
which  intend  to  build  this  year.  The  cause  of 
education  is  carefully  fostered,  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  Academy,  under  the  new  West  system, 
is  managed  by  a  local  board  of  trustees  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory, 
graded  from  the  primary  and  intermediate  to 
the  higher  branches,  embracing  in  all  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  a  clast  ical  education.  Besides 
this  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  convent 
school  recently  established  in  connection  with 
their  parochial  instruction. 

There  are  Blue  Lodge  and  Chapter  of  A.  F. 
and  A.  M,  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  including  and  re¬ 
presenting  the  better  elements  of  a  society 
which  is  educated,  refined  and  progressive, 
with  literary  and  musical  associations.  There 
is  an  active  Board  of  Trade,  which  includes 
the  best  business  men  of  the  city,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  promotion  of  all  local  interests. 
A  pleasant  reading-room  has  been  furnished 
for  members  and  visiting  strangers.  The 
Board  is  designed  to  give  substantial  aid  to 
desirable  manufacturing  projects  and  answer 
all  inquiries.  A  building  association  has  just 
been  organized.  There  are  a  telephone  ex¬ 
change  with  30  or  more  members;  two 
street  railways  well  equipped;  a  gas  company 
furnishing  gas  at  from  $3.  to  $3.25  per  thou¬ 
sand;  one  creditable  daily  newspaper,  the 
Albuquerque  Journal,  publishing  also  a  weekly 
edition;  a  large  and  increasing  commercial 
business,  and  a  marvelous  amount  of  per¬ 
manent  improvements  have  been  made  during 
the  last  year. 

A  company  known  as  the  “Albuquerque 
Hotel  and  Opera  House  Company  ”  has  been 
organized  to  build  a  three-story  brick  hotel, 
120  by  136  feet.,  with  100  rooms,  to  cost  $65,000, 
and  a  spacious  Opera  House  with  a  seating 
capacity  for  600,  to  be  provided  with  stage, 
dressing-room,  scenery,  etc.:  work  was  begun 
May  1st.  1882,  There  are  two  good  flouring 
mills,  with  six  run  of  stone,  a  foundry, 
machine  and  repair  shop,  the  facilities  for 
which  should  be  quadrupled  to  meet  the  large 
and  increasing  business  dependent  upon  it. 
It  would  pay  a  larger  per  cent,  of  profit  to  a 
competent  management  thau  any  other  local 
enterprise.  There  are  three  brick-yards,  and 
as  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  clay,  and 
the  city  is  tending  to  finer  architecture  and 
more  substantial  improvements,  there  will  be 
use  for  2,500,000  this  season;  thus  competent 
and  experienced  brick  makers  would  find  a 
profitable  opening  for  business. 

Bernalillo  County  of  which  this  growing 
city  is  the  principal  commercial  center,  has  the 
largest  and  most  extensive  flocks  of  sheep  of 
any  in  the  Territory,  and  those  interested  in 
this  industry  in  Texas,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  other  States  come  here  in  great 
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numbers  to  purchase,  to  start  or  replenish 
their  flocks. 

All  vegetables  are  grown  in  great,  abundance 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  including  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mexican  onioD,  while  the  foot-hills  and 
mesas  produce  splendid  Irish  potatoes,  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  apricots,  and  in  fact— semi- 
tropical  fruit  does  well.  This  subject  was 
treated  in  a  former  letter  at  length.  There 
should  be  an  added  interest  taken  in  dairy 
farming,  poultry  and  market  gardening  about 
Albuquerque,  as  prices  a  re  high.  At  our  visit 
milk  was  15  cents  per  quart,  butter  60  to  70 
cents  per  pound,  eggs  40  to  50 cents  per  dozen, 
while  in  the  Summer  prices  range  high. 

Commercially  Albuquerque  holds  the  key  as 
a  railroad  and  producing  center  to  a  trade 
from  all  points  of  the  compass,  sufficient  to 
make  this  a  large  and  constantly  growing  job¬ 
bing  point,  and  already  the  tributary  retail 
trade  would  sustain  and  ably  support  several 
exclusive  wholesale  houses  if  conducted  upou 
a  basis  to  compete  fairly  for  patronage,  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  of  their  early  establish¬ 
ment. 

.  — - ♦»» - - 

CATALOGUES,  &C. 


Experiments  with  Ensilage,  by  Professor 
Samuel  Johnson,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  These  experiments  are  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  for  we  know  Professor  Johnson  had 
no  confidence  in  the  system  before  be  tried 
them.  The  silo  used  is  14  by  15  feet,  and  eight 
feet  high.  It  cost  to  build  it  $151.80.  It  was 
filled  with  corn.  Owing  to  the  drought  the 
yield  was  Btnall.  The  ensilage  was  weighed 
and  gave  more  than  ten  tons  to  the  acre  of 
ground.  The  area,  was  1  acre,  and  the  entire 
cost  of  raising  the  crop  and  filling  the  silo  was 
$41.81.  This  is  only  $2.09  per  ton  of  the  ensi¬ 
lage.  The  anitnal9  fed  were  of  the  Short  born, 
Devon  and  Ayrshire  breeds,  and  were  cows  in 
milk,  steers  and  calves.  Tables  are  given 
showing  the  amount  of  feed,  the  rate  of 
growth,  and  a  comparison  with  stock  fed 
on  other  feed.  “The  cattle  continued  to 
eat  with  relish  throughout  the  experi¬ 
ment.  All  of  the  animals  were  sleek,  lively 
and  apparently  in  excellent  health  at  the  close 
ot  the  experiment.  ”  Compared  with  other 
feeds  the  ensilage  has  a  feeding  value  four 
times  the  costof  growing  the  crop  and  putting 
it  into  the  silo.  Professor  Johnson  says  ne  was 
not  at  all  sanguine  wueu  he  commenced  the 
experiment,  as  to  the  decided  merits  of  ensi¬ 
lage  as  claimed  by  many  writers,  but  he  has 
been  greatly  pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
experiment.  The  convenience  in  handling  the 
prepared  fodder;  the  large  amount  that  can 
be  stored  in  a  small  space;  the  avidity  with 
which  cattle  eat  it  and  thrive  and  grow  when 
a  meal  ration  is  fed  with  it;  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  stored  in  a  wet  lime  during  lowery 
weather,  when  fodder  could  not  be  cured ;  the 
furnishing  of  succulent  food  at  very  small  cost 
during  our  long  Winters;  these  are  someof  the 
reasons  that  lead  him  to  think  that  the  ensi¬ 
laging  of  corn,  especially,  will  prove  to  be  a 
practical  and  profitable  method  of  preparing 
food  for  stock.” 

California  A3  It  Is.— This  is  a  book  of 
over  200  pages,  written  by  70  of  the  leading 
editors  and  authors  of  the  “  Golden  State,” 
and  published  by  the  San  Francisco  Call  Co. 
It  comprises  a  history  of  the  State  by  coun¬ 
ties,  ’with  a  large  map,  and  contains  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  agricul 
tural,  mining,  industrial  and  educational  in- 
terets  of  the  far-western  section  of  the 
United  States.  It  can  be  obtained  for  50 
cents  paper,  or  75  cents,  cloth,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Company. 

Pamphlet  of  the  Pacific  Guano  Co.; 
Glidden  &  Curtis,  Boston,  Mass.,  General 
Selling  Agents.  This  company  owns  exten¬ 
sive  works  in  South  Carolina  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  manufacture  of  the  Soluble  Pacific 
Guano  was  commenced  in  1S67,  when  750  tons 
were  made  and  put  upon  the  market.  The 
sale  for  the  year  1881  exceeded  50,000  tons. 
Pamphlets  giving  full  information,  with  di 
rections  for  use,  will  be  forwarded  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  Rural  Record,  A.  S,  Ochs  &  Co. 
Chattauooga,  Teuu.,  $1.00  a  year.  A  new 
agricultural  journal  devoted  especially  to  the 
interest  of  Sonlbern  planters  and  farmers. 
Handsomely  printed,  ably  edited,  interesting 
and  practical. 

Special  Report  No.  42,  on  Condition  of 
Winter  Grain  and  number  and  condition  of 
farm  auimals  in  United  States.  April  1882. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Consular  Reports,  No.  IS,  April  18S2,  on 
commerce,  manufactures,  etc,  of  Consular 
Districts.  Published  by  the  State  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Programme  of  Field  Triax.  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements  on  June  6,  1882,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  on  farm  of  M.  L.  Sweet. 

Circular  of  the  Mudgktt  Hav  Tedder 
with  improved  fork.  B.  &  J.  W.  Belcher, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


(Continued  from  page  379.) 

CHAPTER  II. 

An  abandoned  farm!  There  is  something 
very  mournful  about  that  expression.  What 
a  story  of  disappointments;  of  regrets;  of 
separations;  of  mothers’  tears ;  of  fathers’ 
sorrow;  of  bonds  of  affection  torn  asunder; 
of  young  men  sadly  departing  towards  the 
setting  sun  weighed  down  with  the  misery  of 
parting  from  parents  and  home,  but  yet  buoyed 
up  with  hope  and  ambition  and  promise  of  an 
early  return  to  redeem  the  old  homestead  from 
desolation.  But  alas!  these  hopes  and  promi¬ 
ses  are  never  fulfilled.  As  a  cion,  torn  from 
its  native  branch,  becomes  fixed  to  its  new 
stock  and  there  grows  and  flourishes,  so  these 
young  offshoots  of  Eastern  homesteads  be¬ 
come  rooted  in  their  new  W estern  homes,  never 
to  return  again.  And  the  old  folks,  bereaved 
of  their  children,  slowly  and  sadly  wither 
and  decay,  mourning  over  their  loneliness 
and  the  gradual  degradation  of  their  homes, 
until  they  go  down  wearily,  but  gladly  to  the 
grave  as  to  a  resting  place.  The  old  house 
opens  its  doors  for  the  last  time  as  they  are 
borne  out  to  their  final  and  long  home  aud 
closes  them  with  a  hollow  sound  echoing 
through  the  deserted  rooms,  and  the  history 
of  a  lifetime  is  ended. 

Then  th9  farm,  like  a  derelict  wreck  upon 
the  ocean,  becomes  the  sport  of  the  elements. 
Winds  dash  the  old  shutters  from  the  window 
frames;  overturn  the  old  trees;  the  fences  go 
down;  the  beating  storms  wash  out  the  paths 
and  gully  the  slopes;  the  meadows  become 
tufted  with  sedges  and  moss;  bushes  and  briars 
invade  the  fields;  moss  covers  the  roofs;  na¬ 
ture  begins  to  reign  over  the  old  farm,  giving 
to  it  a  wild  and  desolate  appearance;  and  the 
boys  who  gather  the  fruit  from  the  old  orchard, 
go  round  about,  rather  than  pass  near  the  old 
house,  the  creaking  shutters  and  the  rattling 
shiugles  of  which  bring  to  their  minds  appre¬ 
hensions  of  unearthly  thiugs  which  they  dread 
to  see  or  hear. 

And  so  the  old  farm  remains,  year  after 
year,  vainly  seeking  a  purchaser  “for  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  buildings.”  New  England, 
which  has  chiefly  planted  the  great  West  aud 
has  sent  its  30ns  and  daughters  to  occupy  that 
vast  land  of  promise  and  make  a  great  em¬ 
pire  of  it,  has  many  such  abandoned  places. 
Wrecks  they  are.  suggestive  of  past  useful¬ 
ness  and  significative  of  present  decay;  but 
still  promising  a  new  life  by  aud  by,  when  a 
new  generation  enters  into  possession  and  a 
new  life  begins.  Rexurgam  might  be  written 
upon  the  gate  posts.  For  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  soil  which  has  for  two  centuries  pro¬ 
duced  and  supported  a  thrifty  and  industrious 
people,  should  remain  unoccupied  forever,  al¬ 
though  it  has  not  the  promise  of  the  rich  virgin 
fields  for  which  it  was  abandoned.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  system.  As  the  mother  country  was 
abandoned  for  this  New  England,  so  this  was 
left  for  the  new  West;  and  the  new  West 
is  now,  in  its  turn,  left  for  the  still  newer 
and  farther  West.  So  the  wave  rolls  and  rolls, 
but  like  a  tide  it  is  followed  by  another  wave, 
which  flows  in  its  place  and  in  its  turn  follows 
the  9ame  course.  And  this  recurring  tide  is 
even  now  rising.  For  one  by  one  the  abandoned 
homesteads  are  falling  into  new  hands;  new 
energies  and  fresh,  vigorous  industries  are 
restoring  the  old  homes,  and  refertilizing  the 
old  fields;  and  nature  once  more  gives  way  to 
labor  and  art  and  skill ;  retiring  willingly,  and 
smiling  as  she  leaves. 

Such  a  history  is  attached  to  the  Stone  House 
Farm.  It  occupied  a  part  of  a  high  plateau 
of  rolling  land  which  encircled  a  lovely  se¬ 
cluded  valley  that  lay  spread  out  like  a  map 
below  it.  Beyond,  the  surrounding  hills  ap¬ 
proached  so  closely  as  to  form  a  gap  or  notch 
through  which  appeared  an  extended  view  of 
a  larger  valley  with  the  Housatonic  river 
winding  through  it  in  the  distance. 

The  rolling  plateau  sloped  gently  to  the  low 
grounds,  aud  was  formed  of  smooth,  grassy 
knolls  with  level  meadow  land  between  them, 
through  which  small  spria  ;s  and  rivulets 
flowed.  The  Stone  House  Farm  was  the  only 
part  of  the  high  land  that  was  cleared.  On 
either  side  the  hills,  rocky  and  covered  with 
timber,  formed  the  wood  lots  of  the  farms 
lower  down.  The  house  was  near  the  t  p  of 
the  ridge,  and  from  the  front  of  it  one  looked 
down  on  the  valley,  the  brook  which  flowed 
through  the  middle  of  it  and  through  the  gap 
over  the  valley  beyond,  until  the  extended 
view  was  shut  in  and  obscured  by  the  haze. 
In  front  of  the  house  was  the  old  garden. 
Climbing  roses  covered  the  old  porch  and 
clambered  over  the  roof  and  adorned  the 
chimneys,  from  which  extending  sprays  loaded 
with  bloom  nodded  and  swayed,  as  if  in  wel¬ 
come  to  the  chance  visitor.  A  bed  of  myrtle 


spread  over  the  pathway  and  wandered  to  the 
cellar  windows,  the  purple  blooms  peering  in 
throngh  the  broken  panes;  clumps  of  roses  ran 
wild  among  tall  weeds,  aud  morning  glories 
covered  the  old,  tottering  garden  fence,  and 
wound  themsel  ves  about  the  shelter  over  the 
well  and  the  still  remaining  old  well  rope. 
The  old  oaken  bucket  still  stood  inside  the 
curb,  fallen  apart  and  with  the  hoops  rusted 
away.  Ta  11  grass  covered  the  walks  and  thrust 
itself  up  through  the  chinks  between  the  stone 
door  steps.  The  weather-beaten  barns,  still 
sound  and  serviceable,  and  still  surmounted 
by  a  weathercock  which  creaked  as  the  wind 
moved  it  back  and  forth,  were  surrounded 
with  a  dense  growth  of  burdocks  and  pigweeds 
which  reveled  in  the  remains  of  old  mauure 
piles.  The  orchard  beyond  the  barns  was  a 
mass  of  sprouts  ani  young  seedlings  grown 
up,  self  sown,  from  fallen  fruit;  a  dense,  tan¬ 
gled  grove.  The  fields  were  covered  with 
patches  of  brush  and  dewberries,  and  between 
these  the  dense,  thick  sod  was  kept  closely 
grazed  by  the  neighboring  cows,  which  came 
in  from  the  adjoining  woodlands.  The  mead¬ 
ows  had  become  overgrown  with  tussocks  of 
coarse  sedge  and  a  thick  growth  of  poison 
sumac  and  weeds  common  to  such  low  ground, 
wound  and  hound  themselves  into  a  wild  tangle 
which  was  almost  impenetrable.  The  once 
broad  ditches  were  almost  filled  and  stagnant, 
and  water  cress  and  other  aquatic  vegetation 
filled  them  to  the  brim. 

Across  the  meadow  the  old  field  had  grown 
up  with  young  timber,  which  trespassed  upon 
the  wood-lot  mainly  occupied  by  handsome 
spreading  beeches.  The  largest  of  these  were 
covered  with  lettering  cut  in  the  bark,  some 
of  which  told  a  tale  of  boyish  affection  for 
the  old  place  and  the  fivorite  old  tree.  “G. 
W.  H.,  1844.  Good  B\'K;”was  marked  con- 
snicuously  in  a  ring  around  one  of  the  largest 
and  sh  idlest  trees,  aud  under  it  could  still  be 
deciphered  the  words — 

"DEAR 

OLD 

TREE,” 

although  the  wounded  bark  had  almost  closed 
over  some  of  the  letters. 

A  rustic  seat  had  stood  around  this  beech, 
aud  the  cedar  branches  of  which  it  had  been 
made,  lay  as  they  had  fallen  from  their  places, 
and  were  half  covered  with  dead  leaves.  The 
old  post  and  rail  fence  was  neirly  all  down; 
the  few  posts  which  yet  stood  and  the  rails 
which  yet  remained  attached  to  them,  were 
covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  or  were  wound 
about  with  vines  or  hidden  in  clusters  of  black¬ 
berry  canes. 

S  icb  was  the  scene  which  appeared  to  the 
Bates  family  as  they,  with  their  adviser,  Uncle 
John,  first  visited  their  newly-acquired  pos¬ 
session. 

Emily  confessed  that  it  was  far  from  pre¬ 
possessing  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  but 
love!}r  and  enchanting  otherwise.  George  was 
counting  the  cost  of  the  needed  renovation. 
Dr.  Bates  was  amused  with  the  novelty  of  the 
affair,  and  Uncle  John  stood  with  his  hands 
thrust  deep  into  his  pockets  and  glanced  here 
and  there  with  a  very  tnoughtful  expression. 
Mrs.  Bates  was  not  iu  the  party. 

“Well,  George,  where  are  you  going  to 
begin,”  asked  his  father,  “  and  what  is  it  going 
to  cost!” 

“  I  should  say,  begin  with  the  house;  repair 
it  and  make  it  habitable ;  then  repa  ir  the  barns 
and  stables;  repairing  is  all  they  want.  Then 
put  up  the  fences.  The  next  thing  is  to  clear 
off  the  brush  and  clean  up  the  fields;  then 
clear  the  meadow,  open  the  old  drains  and  get 
them  into  good  grass  again.  In  the  meantime, 
keep  what  fev  cows  the  place  will  support,  sell 
the  milk  to  the  creamery  down  l  elow,  or  make 
butter;  and  in  time— perhaps  in  four  or  five 
years— the  old  place  will  be  restored  to  life 
and  vigor  again.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
Uncle  John?  I  have  been  applying  your  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  business.” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  could  do  any  better.  If 
you  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  at  once, 
you  must  have  several  men  and  spend  money 
by  the  bushel. 

What  a  pity  the  place  could  not  be  left  as 
it  is.  Look  at  that  wild  garden,  see  that 
gorgeous  old  rose  covering  half  the  house 
with  flowers  aud  the  old  well  with  those  morn¬ 
ing  glories  all  over  it.  And  these  delicious 
wild  strawberries  all  over  the  meadow,” 

“  But  the  old  house  is  all  mildewed  and 
moldy  Emily,  and  the  old  well  is  decayed  and 
the  cows  will  trample  the  strawberries  and 
where  will  you  get  the  motley  to  buy  a  pair 
of  gloves  with  if  you  dou’t  have  some  hay  to 
keep  your  cows  through  the  Winter”  said 
Uncle  John.  Ltusgo  said  Mr.  Bates.  “The 
council  of  war  is  closed.  We  have  felt  the 
enemy  and  know  what  is  required  to  overcome 
it.  George’s  plau  is  sound  i  think,  at  leart  it 
won’t  cost  much,  aud  one  man  to  work  on  the 
place  will  do  a  great  deal  at  a  small  expense 
iu  a  year  aud  three  or  four  cows  will  bring  in 
a  few  dollars  to  help  pay  the  expenses.  But 
where  is  the  man?  and  where  is  he  to  be  put, 
Uncle  John.” 

[To  be  continued .] 
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for  Women, 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


THE  FARM-HOUSE  WINDOW. 


MAROAABT  SCOTLAND  WHITNEY. 


From  my  lone  window-,  rude  and  low, 

I  watch  the  seasons  come  and  go  ; 

The  tender  green  of  early  Spiring, 

Fair  Summer's  floral  offering. 

On  smiling  Helds  the  ripened  sheaves, 
And  then  the  crimson  autumn  leaves. 

I  mark  the  winds,  despoil  the  woods, 
Behold  the  Winter's  direst  moods. 

A  lingering  dreariness,  and  then 
The  brightening  of  the  hills  again. 

I  would  not  give  this  casement  old 
For  oriel  decked  In  ardent  gold. 

If  the  rare  curtain's  richest  dies 
Would  hide  from  me  the  clmnglng  skies. 
- - - - - 

MRS.  LEE’S  JOURNAL, 


BY  MARGUERITE. 

“Good  morning,  Aunt  Belinda.  Come  in  and 
sit  in  this  easy  chair  and  let  me  have  your 
wrap3.” 

“No,  thank  you,”  she  answered.  “  I  cannot 
remain  long.” 

“I  was  hoping  that  you  had  come  to  stay 
all  day.” 

“  No,  I  am  just  on  my  way  home  from  Mrs. 
Bennets’.  I  slipped  in  there  and  did  up  their 
morning’s  work.” 

“  Is  she  sick?”  I  asked. 

“She  will  be  if  she  does  not  have  a  little  rest 
and  care.  They  drove  into  town  yesterday 
which  is  quite  a  smart  drive,  and  worked  hard 
of  course,  getting  ready  to  start.  They  took 
butter,  eggs  and  vegetables  to  market  and  did 
their  Spring  buying  for  the  family;  were  gone 
all  day  without  dinner,  came  home  and  she  had 
to  get  their  own  supper,  and  then  there  were 
the  chores  to  do  at  night.  It’s  no  wonder  she 
fainted  away  this  morning.  It  surprises  me 
that  she  did  not  sooner.  The  doctor  was  down 
awhile  ago.  I  don’t  seB,”shecontinued,  “why 
the  majority  of  people  don’t  have  common- 
sense.  Not  that  I  blame  the  Bennets  more  than 
others;  there  are  scores  of  such  people,  that 
manage  the  same  way.” 

“It  takestime  to  get  one’s  dinner  and  it  takes 
money,  of  course,  and  they  were  careful  of 
both,”  I  said,  excusingly. 

“Would  one  save  their  time,  their  butter 
and  eggs  by  doing  without  eating  at  home?  To 
be  sure  they  would  not.  There  is  no  economy 
io  either  case,  but  only  a  suicidal  extravagance. 
Lots  of  people  bankrupt  their  own  bodies. 
All  nature  wants  is  a  fair  chance,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  good  reason  for  so  many 
being  sick,  anyway.” 

“Why,  Aunt  Belinda!”  exclaimed  some  one. 

“  It’s  true,  if  it  don’t  sound  well.  If  one  paid 
as  much  attention  to  the  laws  of  health  when 
they  are  well,  as  they  do  when  they  are 
sick  we  would  all  arrive  at  the  age  of  three 
score  and  ten  and  look  back  on  a  comfortable 
existence.” 

“  People  are  not  interested  in  such  things  un¬ 
til  they  have  suffered,”  I  remarked. 

"Aud  they  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  that 
govern  their  bodies.  People  do  not  wait  un¬ 
til  they  are  condemned  to  the  Penitentiary  for 
life  before  they  know  the  laws  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  Ignorance  is  no  excuse  in  either  case. 
We  are  responsible  for  ignorance  or  inatten¬ 
tion  and  have  to  hear  its  penalty.  1  cook  for 
my  family  according  to  the  laws  of  health.  I 
dress  them  iu  accordance  with  these  rules.  My 
children  know  the  laws  of  hygiene  as  well  as 
they  do  thecoaimandments.” 

“And  Aunt  Belinda,  you  really  do,”  I  said 
speaking  slowly,  ■  bake  turnovers  and  give 
away  a  nice  rich  crust,  with  something  good 
inside  of  them.” 

She  laughed.  “Maybe  you  would  like  to 
know  how  to  make  them,  Mrs.  Lee.  They  are 
orthodox  I  assure  you  I  read  a  poem  the  other 
day,  and  these  lines  have  been  ringing  in  my 
head  ever  since: 

‘Tbe  soul  and  body  no  depend 
And  upon  each  other  firmly  rest 
To  help  the  one  you  both  defend.’ 

“Now  we  are  mothers  with  cares  of  our 
family  resting  upon  us.  It’s  no  light  thing  to 
neglect  either  ourselves  or  them.  If  <he  soul 
and  body  is  helped  or  hindered  one  by  the 
other,  we  stand  in  n  place  the  magnitude 
of  it  eternity  alone  can  reveal.  Longfellow’s 
lines  mean  a  great  deal  when  he  said,  4  Life  is 
real,  life  is  earnest,’  and  that  reminds  me 
that  I  have  duties  at  home.” 

“  Yes,  and  reminds  me  of  the  dear  poet’s 
promotion,”  said  I. 

“He  was  gathered  home  at  three-seore-and 
ten,  ‘like a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,’  leaving 
the  example  of  a  beautiful  life,”  she  answered 
as  she  started  down  stairs. 


A  LONDON  LETTER-PRINCESS  HELEN. 

As  yon  in  your  cosmopolitan  country  do  not 
surround  wedding  festivities  with  the  homage 
accompanying  those  of  your  cousins  across  the 
water,  aud  os  perhaps  many  of  your  readers 
will  not  sea  all  of  the  particulars  concerning 


the  Royal  wedding  of  the  Prince  Leopold  with 
tbe  Princess  Helen,  a  brief  description  may  be 
of  interest. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  street  in 
Arolson,  where  is  situated  the  chateau  of 
Prince  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  father  of  the  bride- 
elect,  Princess  Helen,  and  where  her  home  has 
been. 

This  usually  quiet,  tranquil  street,  is  now 
bright  with  bunting,  and  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  massed  before  the  chateau  since 
early  dawn,  waiting  to  send  their  beloved 
Princess  away  with  their  blessing  and  take  a 
last,  fond  look  of  her. 

The  carriage  that  was  to  convey  her  to  the 
train  was  in  waiting,  having  four  horses  har¬ 
nessed  to  it  in  the  Russian  style,  three  abreast 
and  one  in  front  to  lead,  each  decorated  with 
white  flowers  and  ribbons. 

The  door  opens  and  tbe  Prince  is  escorted 
down  tbe  broad  steps,  immediately  followed 
by  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Helen  and  bride- 
elect,  who  gets  into  her  carriage,  and  who  is 
simply  dressed  in  a  traveling  suit  of  brown 
woolen  with  a  brown  hat  and  a  light  grey 
ulster. 

Further  on,  waiting  in  the  square,  are  her 
proteges;  for  she  has  a  very  sunny,  cheerful 
disposition,  and  royalty  has  not  destroyed  her 
love  for  humanity.  She  was  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  poor  orphans,  and  had  extreme  ten 
derness  for  Such.  And  now  hundreds  of  them 
are  waiting  to  meet  the  carriage  containing 
their  beloved  friend  and  benefactor,  to  strew 
with  flowers  the  road  over  which  she  is  to  pass; 
even  though  she  is  a  Princess,  the  most 
pleasant  memories,  will  live  in  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  who  can  never  forget  their  queenly 
friend. 

A  true  woman,  was  this  Princess  for  we 
read  that,  four  wagons,  were  loaded  with  her 
trunks,  which  numbered  80. 

When  the  Princess  landed  on  English  soil, 
she  was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  in  a  few 
simple  words  acknowledged  bis  courtesy;  all 
hearts  were  won  by  her  pleasant  manners  and 
address.  She  wore  at  this  time  a  peacock  blue 
silk  with  dolman  of  similar  color,  trimmed 
with  lace  ruebing,  and  red  ribbons  with  a 
dash  of  red  here  and  there  on  the  dress. 

Her  wedding  mom  opened  bright,  and 
beautiful,  and  as  the  several  preceding  days 
were  stormy,  all  were  delighted  that  this  one 
special  day  should  be  a  pleasant  one. 

Eleven  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  upon  for 
opening  the  doors  of  tbe  chapel;  and  long 
before  that  time,  tbe  streets  leading  to  it,  were 
crowded  with  people;  and  close  up  to  the  doors 
were  the  ticket  holders,  some  fortunate 
enough  to  hold  them  for  seats  inside  the  chapel 
while  hundreds  had  only  such  as  would  entitle 
them  to  a  position  along  the  roadside,  where 
a  good  view  of  the  procession  was  to  be 
obtained. 

The  Royal  party  arrived  at  12  o’clock,  and 
when  they  were  all  seated,  tbe  courier,  an¬ 
nounced  by  trumpet,  tbe  entrance  of  Victoria, 
England’s  womanly  Queen.  She  was  attired 
in  a  rich  black  satin,  the  front  of  which  was 
covered  with  magnifice.it  white  lace,  of  fairy 
like  texture,  and  the  lengthy  train,  trimmed 
with  a  wide  band  of  white  embroideiy.  On 
her  head  was  the  head  dress  of  white  usually 
worn  by  tbe  Queen,  surrounded  with  a  small 
crown  of  brilliants;  while  a  lace  veil  fell  grace 
fully  from  the  back  of  her  head. 

Notwithstanding  the  appeals  of  the  court 
society,  for  her  to  give  an  impetus  to  trade  by 
wearing  colors,  she  is  still  true  to  the  dictates 
of  her  sad,  lonely  heart,  and  wears  only 
black;  is  willing,  however,  to  e  liven  it  some¬ 
what,  by  adding  a  little  white,  but  the  main 
color  is  black. 

Another  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  entire 
company  rise  to  their  feet  to  welcome  the 
bride  elect,  Princess  Helen.  Her  dress  is  re 
markable  for  its  simplicity,  though  we  think 
it  accords  fully  with  the  spirit  of  love  that  iu 
her  home,  showed  itself  so  sweetly.  It  was  of 
white  satin,  trimmed  with  a  fringe  of  orange 
blossoms;  and  the  same  flowers  down  the 
front,  with  loops  of  satin  ribbon.  Diamonds 
glittered  on  her  head  from  which  hung  a 
beautiful  veil  of  Point  lace. 

After  the  ceremony  followed  the  wedding 
breakfast,  which  was  served  in  the  great 
dining  room.  At  one  end  of  the  table  was  a 
magnificent  display  of  plate,  among  which 
was  the  famous  jewelled  peacock,  valued  at 
£250000;  and  the  brides  cake,  built  ou  three 
tiers,  and  rising  from  a  gold  stand  to  the 
bight  of  six  feet,  the  whole  weighing  200 
pounds. 

b  tom  Old  Windsor  the  newly  wedded  couple 
start  for  a  trip  through  the  country,  and 
will  probably  visit  the  Continent.  And  so  we 
bi<l  the  young  brde  adieu,  wishing  all  hap¬ 
piness  to  one  who  bears  the  impress  of  true 
womanhood,  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  it 
asserts  itself,  through  plebian  blood,  as  well  as 
that  of  royalty.  Lina  Finn. 


household  to  assume  any  dress  at  home  which 
would  excite  disgust  in  tbe  beholder.  She 
does  not  flash  out  in  the  evening  in  gems  and 
satin,  while  her  morning  costume  is  soiled  and 
slovenly.  She  never  gives  her  acquaintances 
tbe  opportunity  of  ssyirg  of  her  as  Horace 
Walpole  said  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
“Lady  Mary  has  arrived,  and  is  as  dirty  as 
ever.”  Neatness,  purity,  harmony,  and 
fitness  are  ever  the  characteristics  of  the  dress 
of  a  lady. 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  neat  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad,  that  when  a  lady  is  not  thus  attired 
she  has  nothing  to  plead  as  an  excuse  but  her 
own  negligence  and  indifference.  There  are  so 
many  cheap  materials  which  can  be  fabrica¬ 
ted  into  pretty  home  dresses.  So  many  paper 
patterns,  readily  obtained,  which  furnish  at¬ 
tractive  and  suitable  styles  for  domestic  wear. 
The  lady,  therefore,  who  is  not  attractively 
and  suitably  attired  at  bome/is  literally  with¬ 
out  any  good  excuse  whatever. 

It  is  just  as  worthy  of  a  lady's  study  how  to 
dress  becomingly  at  home,  as  it  is  how  to 
fashion  her  costume  attractively  for  abroad. 
Surely  the  eyes  of  those  we  love  and  who  love 
us  are  worth  pleasing.  Affection  teaches  us 
that  it  is  pleasanter  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  bound  to  us  by  the  sacred 
ties  of  home,  than  it  is  to  charm  the  stranger 
or  tbe  mere  acquaintance. 

The  refined  lady  wil  1  endeavor  to  carry  out 
her  refinement  in  all  her  ways  and  surround- 
ings.  The  lady  of  artistic  tastes  will  do  the 
same.  They  will  not  decorate  their  rooms 
after  the  most  artistic  rules,  while  they  them¬ 
selves  are  thoroughly  inelegant  and  unartistic 
in  their  attire.  A  gentleman  visiting  recently 
the  home  of  a  celebrated  artist,  described,  in 
glowing  terms,  the  beauty  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion,  who  presided  over  the  tea  table, 
was  in  a  costume  which  was  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  her  surroundings.  “  There  was 
poetry,”  he  says,  “  in  her  beautiful  home,  aud 
poetiy  in  herself  and  her  dress.”  She  was  a 
beautiful  part  of  a  beautiful  picture,  which 
lingered  in  his  memory  long  after  the  actual 
vision  bad  passed  away.  Without  the  artistic 
aud  graceful  costume  of  the  lady  of  the  house, 
this  domestic  picture  of  beauty  would  have 
been  shorn  of  one  of  its  chief  beauties. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


HINTS  ON  HOUSEWORK. 


THE  TRUE  LADY. 


A  true  lady,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
has  too  much  respect  for  herself  and  her 


I  am  a  farmer’s  daughter  and  live  in  the 
country  where  there  is  always  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done.  I  would  like  (with  Mrs. 
Maple’9  permission)  to  say  a  few  words  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  to  rely  upon 
their  own  hands  and  strength  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  manifold  duties  that  come 
rushing  upon  us  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
In  the  first  place,  don’t  get  in  a  great  hurry 
and  flurry  about  getting  your  house  cleaned, 
or  garden  made,  or  tbe  bed  clotbes  washed 
before  any  of  your  neighbors,  as  I  know  some 
to  do.  But  take  time  to  do  neatly  and  tidily 
whatever  you  do.  Don’t  try  to  go  through 
with  two  or  three  days’  work  in  one  day. 
“  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,”  and  the  days 
are  just  as  long  now  as  then.  I  know  persons 
who  commenced  cleaning  house  on  just  such 
a  plan  this  Spring,  and  money  that  was  made 
for  better  purposes  was  spent  to  pay  a  doc 
tor’s  bill.  1  do  thiuk  the  most  sensible  max¬ 
im  a  housekeeper  can  adopt  is  to  keep  cool 
and  work  moderately,  for  “  the  more  haste 
the  less  speed,”  is  just  as  true  in  one  vocation 
as  in  another. 

Another  vexed  question  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  “  What  are  we  to  have  for  dinner  »” 
By  practising  a  little  economy  ( when  I  say 
economy  I  don’t  mean  stinginess.)  almost  any 
thrifty  housekeeper  can  manage  it  nicely. 
It  is  really  surprising  and  well  worth  trying 
to  see  lg>w  far  one  can  make  a  little  go.  For 
instance,  a  chicken  is  usually  all  used  at  a 
table  of  six  persons.  I  have  seen  it  made  to 
do  for  three  meals,  and  yet  all  had  plenty  at 
each  meal— chicken  pie  one  meal,  the  gravy 
made  into  dumplings  for  the  next,  and  if  any 
pieces  of  chicken  or  dumplings  are  left,  mix 
with  cold  mashed  potatoes  left  from  last  meal, 
put  into  a  pan  and  warm,  and  if  every  fam- 
ly  liked  chicken  as  well  as  ours,  that  will  be 
the  end  of  that  chicken.  One  will  soon  learn 
to  do  easily  what  before  seemed  impossible, 
just  by  a  little  careful  studying.  Don’t  begin 
on  some  dish  that  all  are  fond  of,  and  don’t 
have  the  same  thing  day  after  day,  or  meal 
after  meal,  till  all  wish  there  never  was  such 
a  dish  invented.  Avoid  a  table  crammed 
one  meal  and  atmost  empty  the  next.  No, 
sister  housekeeper  aud  cooks,  44  variety  in 
our  meals  is  the  spice  of  life,”  more  than  in 
anything  ehe. 

One  thing  more,  don’t  be  stingy  and  starve 


the  appetite  to  save  money  to  clothe  the  body 
in  tbe  latest  fashion,  so  as  to  appear  to  the 
public  what  you  are  not.  Nor  should  one 
have  almost  everything  imaginable  to  eat 
when  there  is  company  (often  those  for  whom 
you  don’t  care  a  straw)  and  give  the  family 
“the  little  end  of  nothing”  when  by  your¬ 
selves.  The  poor,  overburdened  Editor 
wouldn’t  have  to  add  another  straw  to  his 
burden  by  answering  periodically  the  same 
old  question  “  How  shall  we  keep  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm,”  if  housekeepers  and  cooks 
would  make  less  difference  between  “  compa¬ 
ny”  and  “  no  company.”  Give  your  own 
family  such  a  meal  that  if  an  unexpected 
guest  should  happen  in,  there  need  be  no  more 
trouble  than  the  adding  of  another  plate.  If 
this  plan  were  more  practised  the  young  folks 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  contented  with 
their  lot  in  life.  Try  it,  mother  housekeepers, 
for  great  are  our  responsibilities.  Daisy  May. 


HOW  TO  GET  ALONG. 


I  for  one  would  like  very  much  to  know 
how  Mis.  Henry  gets  along  without  help  and 
yet  has  time  for  reading,  etc.  I  fancy  she  has 
no  children.  It  is  then  not  quite  so  hard  a 
matter.  I  have  five  and  cannot  keep  things 
in  order  with  help.  Have  tried  several  times 
to  do  without,  but  have  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  bad  help  is  better  than  none, 
at  least  till  the  children  are  large  enough  to 
help,  without  too  much  looking  after.  In 
reply  to  44  Farmer’s  Wife”  I  should  say 
that  there  is  certainly  more  hard  work  than 
poetry  about  farming  (and  so  there  is  about 
nearly  every  employment  if  you  have  to 
keep  at  it  from  morning  till  night  to  make  a 
bare  livine) ;  but  I  sometimes  think  it  is  the 
most  interesting  work  one  can  have,  although 
when  the  hens  won’t  lay  as  we  think  they 
should,  and  the  eggs  don’t  hatch,  and  in  spite 
of  one’s  best  care  the  chickens  will  die.  I  am 
inclined  to  change  my  opinion.  J.  Williams. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


COOKERY  BOOKS. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Allen,  asks  us  if  we  have  a  cook 
book,  as  she  is  pleased  with  the  recipes  of  this 
department.  If  so,  she  desires  the  name  and 
price. 

Ans.  Our  aim  is  to  give  only  recipes  which 
we  have  tested,  or  which  are  commended  by 
readers  of  the  Rural  who  contribute  to  this 
Department.  If  we  were  to  follow  cook  books 
only,  we  should  not  hope  to  please  our  readers 
so  well.  The  cook  books  are  many.  We  have 
something  like  two  dozen,  not  one  of  which  is 
suited  to  the  need  of  a  country  home.  The 
best  of  themare:  Marion  Harland’s  “Common 
Seuse  iu  the  Household,”  and  “Breakfast, 
Luncheon  and  Tea;”  “Practical  Cooking  and 
Dinner-Giving”  by  Mrs.  Henderson;  ‘-Just 
How,"  by  Mrs.  Whitney  ;  and  “Buckeye  Cook¬ 
ery  and  Practical  Housekeeping,”  compiled 
from  original  recipes. 

SPINACH. 

Mrs.  M.  Brown,  wishes  to  know  the  best 
way  in  which  to  cook  spinach. 

Ans.— Pick  over  and  wash  thoroughly  a 
peck  of  spinach  (this  quantity  for  an  average 
family)  and  let  be  in  cold  water  until  wanted. 
Put  to  boil  in  salted  water  and  cook  until 
tender.  Then  take  out,  drain,  and  chop  very 
fine.  While  the  spinach  is  cooking  prepare 
the  following:  Beat  a  small  teacupful  of 
butter  and  the  raw  $  elks  of  two  eggs  together 
add  salt,  pepper,  half  a  teaspoouful  of  mixed 
mustard,  it  liked,  and  half  a  cup  of  cream. 
Mix  this  with  the  chopped  spinach  and  return 
to  the  fire  to  heat,  careful  not  to  cook  enough 
to  cause  the  eggs  to  separate. 

GRAHAM  GEMS. 

The  recipe  in  last  week’s  Rural  for  these 
time-honored  breakfast  luxuries  is  a  distortion 
of  their  natural  concoction.  A  Gem  derives 
its  value  from  its  purity— that  recipe  turns  it 
i  to  a  cake  warranted  to  unsettle  healthy,  and 
render  miserable  dyspeptic  stomachs.  A  real 
Gem  has  always  been  made  with  the  best  un¬ 
bolted  flour,  water  (or  milk)  little  salt  and 
nothing  else.  Lubricate  the  pans  with  best 
butter  or  beef  suet  not  pork  fat.  They  raise 
themselves  and  need  neither  yeast  nor  baking 
powder. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  BEST  EAT. 

Not  much  meat  for  it  is  expensive  and  no 
more  conducive  to  strength  than  cereals— once 
a  day  is  enough.  No  rich  pastry  uor  cake,  for 
they  clog  the  blood  aud  induce  fevers.  No  uu- 
baked  bread  or  doughy  cakes,  for  they  make 
the  digestive  organs  work  like  horses  plow¬ 
ing  a  wet  clay  field.  Plenty  of  vegetables, 
cereal  fruits,  well  baked  bread  and  healthy 
meat  once  a  day  with  milk  instead  of  tea  and 
coffee  for  the  children  and  the  latter  beverage 
diluted  will  keep  us  all  healthy  and  not  so 
disposed  to  hanker  after  excitements  and 
ardent  apints,  Gt 
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Death  of  Garibaldi.— On  Friday  last,  at 
Rome,  Italy,  the  venerable  Garibaldi  passed 
a  wav  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  A 
heroic  figure  in  the  history  of  his  country,  a 
high  minded  patriot  and  true  lover  of  his 
countrymen  he  held  a  position  of  unchal¬ 
lenged  pre-eminence  In  tbeir  affections;  and 
they  lay  him  to  rest  with  a  feeling  that  a 
good  friend  was  gone.  But  he  was  more  than  a 
friend  to  his  own  land.  Twice  he  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  fighting  for  the  independence  of 
Uruguay,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty- 
three  he  gladly  offered  bis  sword  to  proud 
France  in  her  fatal  contest  with  the  German 
hoots.  Ever  has  the  name  of  Garabaldi  been 
the  watchword  for  revolution  from  a  galling 
despotism  whether  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  in 
Poland  or  in  Servia,  and  thus  he  had  gained 
a  strong  hold  on  the  public  heart.  His  ca¬ 
reer  was  an  adventurous  one;  blame  and 
praise  were  both  his  lot;  seutiment  and  pat¬ 
riotic  impulse,  not  study  and  reflection,  con¬ 
trolled  him  ;uusullied  by  dishonor:  ambitious 
for  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  in  many 
respects  his  public  life  was  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion  in  that  it  was  devoted  to  the  betterment 
of  his  country,  rather  than  to  personal  ends. 

He  hated  despotism  and  cursed  oppression, 
and  was  the  embodiment  of  all  the  longings 
and  the  hopes  of  his  followers  for  a  free  and 
united  Italy,  and,  being  such,  his  memory 
will  not  die. 

- - - 

HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday.  June  3,  1882. 
There  were  nearly  six  thousand  persons 
landed  at  Castle  Garden  on  the  31st  day  of 
May  The  Anchora,  from  Glasgow,  landed  841 
immigrants  ;  the  Ohio,  from  Bremen,  hud  1,282 
in  the  steerage;  the  India,  from  Hamburg, 
brought  492;  the  St.  Laurent,  from  Havre, 
contributed  304;  the  Denmark,  from  London, 
deuarked  456;  the  State  of  Nevada,  from 
Glasgow,  added  653;  the  Batavia,  from  Liv¬ 
erpool,  assisted  with  054,  and  the  Hapsburg 
from  Bremen,  with  1,252.  The  figures  for 
the  month  of  May,  shuw  a  floodtide  of  immi¬ 
gration  which  has  never  before  been  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
aggregate  conies  within  10,000  of  be'ng  an 
even  100,000,  the  exact  figures  being  90,019 
steerage  passengers.  This  is  more  for  this 
single  month  by  several  thousands  than  the 
immigr  ation  for  several  entire  years.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  1876  the  year’s  figures  were  75,035; 
in  1877,  only  63,855;  in  1878,  only  79,801,  and 
in  1875  the  figures  for  the  twelve  mouths  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  for  last  month  by  9,000.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  total  for  last  month 
was  in  May,  1881,  when  there  were  landed  at 
Castle  Garden  76,791  persons,  but  even  this  is 
13,228  less  than  last  month’s.  Thus  far  this 
year  the  excess  of  immigrants  over  the  first 
five  months  of  last  year— as  shown  at  Castle 
Garden — is  46,332;  the  total  for  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  April  and  May,  of  1881,  being 
182,082  us  compared  with  228,404  for  the  same 
period  this  year. 

Decoration  Day  was  more  generally  ob¬ 
served  this  year  than  ever  before.  In  nearly 
every  city  and  hamlet  flowers  were  strewn 
upon  the  graves  of  the  soldier- dead,  and  other 
appropriate  services  were  held.  In  this  city 
the  parade  previous  to  the  decoration  of  graves 
by  the  several  G.  A.  R.  Posts,  was  the  lioest 
ever  held.  It  was  reviewed  by  President 
Arthur,  Generals  Grant  and  Hancock,  Secre 
tary  of  War  Lincoln,  and  other  notables.  The 
evening  services  were  held  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  at  which  time  Col  “  Bob”  Ingersoll 
delivered  an  oration.  A  poem  by  William 
Winter,  written  for  the  occasion,  was  also 
read.  A  large  majority  of  the  business  houses 
and  all  the  government  buildings  were  closed. 
Throughout  the  West,  the  observance  of  Dec¬ 
oration  Day  was  very  universal.  At  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Twitchell  delivered  an 
oration  in  front  of  the  vault  where  the  late 
President  Garfield’s  remains  lie,  and  the  Maen- 
nerchor  Congress  of  Chicago,  which  went 
there  for  the  purpose,  sang  three  anthems 
composed  for  the  occasion.  Garfield’s  casket 
and  the  vault  containing  it  were  covered  with 
flowers. 

The  annual  festival  of  the  New  England 
Women  Suffrage  Association  was  held  May 
31,  in  Boston,  covers  being  laid  for  400,  and 
every  seat  was  occupied.  Mrs.  J  ulia  W  ard 
Howe  presided. 

The  census  office  has  issued  a  bulletin  show¬ 
ing  that  by  the  census  of  1880  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  United  States  was  50,155,783; 
the  area  in  square  miles,  2,900,170;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families.  9,945,916;  the  number  of  dwel¬ 
lings,  8,955,812;  the  number  of  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  17,29,  the  number  of  families  to  a 
square  mile,  3  43;  the  number  of  dwellings  to 
a  square  mile,  8.02;  acres  to  a  person,  37  01; 
acres  to  a  family,  18(5.62;  persons  to  a  dwelling, 


5.60,  and  persons  to  a  family,  5.04.  The  area 
in  land  is  surface  only  and  exclusive  of  the 
Indian  territory  and  tracts  of  unorganized 
territory,  aggregating  69,830  square  miles. 

Mr.  George  W.  Hotchkiss,  secretary  of  tbe 
committee  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  Michigan  fires,  reports  that  the  donations 
by  Chicago  in  cash  amounted  to  834,797,  and 
810,000  worth  of  goods.  The  grain  and  seeds 
furnished  have  prospered,  and  a  magnificent 
crop  is  promised,  that  will  enable  the  poor 
people  whose  homes  were  laid  desolate  to  care 
for  themselves  hereafter.  The  last  remit* ance 
of  $3,300 from  Chicago  will  fully  provide  for 
the  last  want  expressed,  seed  buckwheat,  to 
enable  the  sufferers  to  put  in  a  crop  which  is 
to  them  the  most  important  one. 

The  expenses  of  the  recent  Music  Festival 
in  Chicago  are  roughly  stated  as  follows: 
Soloists,  $13,000;  Theodore  Thomas.  $5,000,  be¬ 
sides  $750  for  extra  rehearsals;  Materna,  $3,- 
334  and  expenses,  which  indicates  that  her 
compensation  for  the  three  festivals  iu  New 
York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  was  $10,- 
000  and  expenses.  Orchestra,  $4,000;  music, 
$2,000;  alterations  in  building,  $9,000;  ad 
vertising,  $6,000.  Campanini  received  $3,- 
000  for  his  services. 

Labor  strikes  have  been  numerous  the  past 
week.  In  Chicago  about  2,500  iron  and  steel 
workers  stopped  work.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
the  furnace  fires  a  re  out  and  the  iron  and  roll¬ 
ing-mills  are  closed.  The  following  mills  are 
out  in  the  Pittsburgh  district:  Top  Mill,  750 
men,  with  a  weekly  pay  roll  of  $7,500;  Bel¬ 
mont,  GOO  men,  $7,500;  Riverside,  950  men, 
$11,500;  La  Belle, 420  men, $6, 000;  Binwood,700 
men, $7, 700;  Loughlin.400  men,  $5, 1)00;  Etna,  400 
men,  $4,500;  Bellair  iron  Works,  550,  $6,500. 

At  St.  Louis  similar  troubles  have  arisen;  at 
Cincinnati  2.000  men  are  out  of  employment, 
and  iu  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee, 
Louisville,  Springfield,  strikes  have  been  inau¬ 
gurated.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  extensive 
strike  in  the  iron  business  this  couutry  has 
ever  known. 

The  reduction  of  the  national  deb:.  for  May 
was  $10,375,441.  The  total  reduction  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  with  this  mouth  will  be  not 
far  from  $150,000,000.  • 

Tho  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  ha < 
appropriated  $10,000  for  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Gen.  Burnside,  to  be  erected  iu  Providence, 
provided  $20,000  is  raised  by  subscription.  It 
also  appropriates  $7,500  for  a  statue  of  Com¬ 
modore  Perry,  to  be  erected  at  Newport. 

On  Wednesday  last  nearly  900  Sw  edes  were 
landed  at  Castle  Garden  from  tbe  different 
European  steamers.  All  these  are  bound  for 
Minnesota,  where  they  will  live  ou  farms.  On 
tbe  same  day  50  millers  arrived  from  Ham 
burg  in  the  steamer  Ohio,  and  the  St,  Laurent 
had  on  board  30  silk  weavers  from  Lyous. 
The  latter  will  be  employed  in  Eastern  silk 
factories.  The  millers  were  bound  for  the 
West. 

Ten  Kickapoo  Indians  living  on  a  reservation 
in  Atchison  county,  Kansas,  were  naturalized 
by  the  United  States  Court  at  Topeka,  recent¬ 
ly,  and  are  now  full  American  citizens  under 
the  recent  act  of  Congress. 

A  law  which  recently  passed  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature  and  known  as  the  Pond  liquor 
law,  was  designed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  contains  provisions  for  the 
taxation  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
after  a  given  date.  A  stringent  bond  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  a  specific  excise  imposed  upon 
liquor  selling  establishments,  which  are  classi¬ 
fied  tor  the  purpose.  But  the  Constitution  of 
Ohio  provides  that  “  no  license  shall  hereafter 
be  granted  iu  this  State,  but  the  General 
Assembly  may  by  law  provide  against  evils 
resulting  therefrom.”  The  objection  made  to 
the  Pond  law  was  that  the  tax  to  which  it 
sought  to  subject  the  liquor  dealers  was  really 
a  license,  and  therefore  forbidden  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  objection  has  been  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  decision  in  which 
all  the  Judges  but  one  concur. 

Treasury  Department  statistics  continue  to 
show  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  turned 
strongly  against  this  country.  The  difference 
between  the  commercial  situation  now  and 
that  of  a  year  ago  is  most  marked.  The  ex¬ 
cess  of  imports  over  exports  for  the  month  of 
April  was  $8,686,522,  whereas  for  that  mouth 
of  1881  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  of  $1 1,- 
706,001.  Iu  the  months  previous  to  -  April 
our  exports  and  imports  about  balanced,  so 
that  the  total  excess  of  imports  for  the  four 
months  is  $S,  934, 874.  The  excess  of  exports 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year  was  $84,834, 
039.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  this 
great  cnange  in  the  commercial  situation  has 
established  a  drain  upon  our  stock  of  the 
precious  metals.  In  April  the  shipment  of 
coin  in  excess  of  receipts  from  abroad  was  $1,- 
754,625,  whereas  in  the  same  month  last  year 
the  excess  of  receipts  was  $14,084  540.  Dur¬ 
ing  four  months  of  the  present  year  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  shipments  was  $13,349,628  as  against 
an  excess  of  receipts  for  tbe  same  period  of 
last  year  of  $34,350,314.  Our  silver  coinage 
remains  with  us,  and  the  drain  falls  on  gold. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  adjourned 


sine  die  on  Friday  last.  During  the  session  Peoria,  Ill. :  The  prospects  for  grain  crops 
there  were  introduced  in  the  Assembly  1,222  are  somewhat  better  thau  last  week,  damage 
bills,  and  in  the  Senate  735.  making  the  whole  from  frost  is  not  as  severe  as  at  first  reported, 
number  introduced  1,957.  The  number  passed  . St.  Louis,  Mo. :  The  river  is  rising 


was  about  800.  In  the  Assembly  200  bills 
were  left  in  the  order  of  third  reading,  while 
in  the  Senate  only  two  remained  on  the  desk. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  on 
tbe  1st  of  .June,  discharged  1,400  men  along 
the  line  of  the  road  between  Philadelphia  aud 
Pittsburgh  on  account  of  the  great  falling  off 
in  traffic, 

A  passenger  train  on  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Quincy  railroad  struck  a  broken  rail 
near  Fredericksville,  Ill.,  Friday,  overturning 
three  coaches,  aud  causing  a  general  wreck. 
Over  thirty  passengers  were  injured.  No 
lives  were  lost. 

- - - 

It  Has  Worked  Wonders, 

A  lady  writing  from  Raciue,  Wis.,  makes 
this  gratifying  report:  “We  finished  taking 
our  second  supply  of  Compound  Oxygen  last 
month ;  it  has  worked  wonders  .for  my  mother. 
When  she  began  treating  with  the  Oxygen 
she  was  extremely  tow  and  prostrate  on  her 
bed  with  a  variety  of  comolaints.  1  had  no 
hope  of  her  recovery.  She  is  now  able  to  go 
about  the  house  and  do  many  pie.ces  of  work, 
and  is  a  continual  testimony  before  me  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  Compound  Oxygen.” 
Our  Treatise  ou  Compound  Oxygen,  contain¬ 
ing  large,  reports  of  cases  and  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
PaleN,  1109  an  1  till  Girard  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa, — Adv. 

- ♦»» - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  news  are 
condensed  from  telegrams  received  here  with¬ 
in  the  last  24  hours:  Portland,  Me:  The 
weather  is  more  favorable  for  farming  opera¬ 
tions.  Boston,  Mass:  Wool  market  every¬ 
where  strong.  Arrivals  of  new  clip  at  sea¬ 
board  very  light  for  time  of  year;  old  stock 
all  cleared  out  or  concentrated  in  strong 
hands,  so  position  favors  sellers.  Manufac¬ 
turers  buying  cautiously.  “  Bear”  arguments 
are  based  on  poor  trade,  unsettled  labor.  Re¬ 
cent  Supreme  Court  decision  remitting  50c. 
per  pound  duty  heretofore  collected  on  hosiery 
and  fancy  knit  goods  in  ad  lition  to  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem ,  will  it  is  believed  lead  to  a 
curtailment  in  the  home  manufacture  of 
these  goods,  and  consequently  to  a  less  de¬ 
mand  for  the  wool  used  in  them.  Shearing 
is  about  to  begiu  in  the  fine-wool  disl  riots. 
Prices  promise  to  open  fully  as  high  as  last 
year.  Negotiations  for  new  unwashed  wools 
are  slow  owing  to  the  extreme  views  of  sellers 

in  the  interior . . . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Wool  stronger  owing 
to  scarcity ;  but  demand  is  not  active.  New 
clip  coming  forward  slowly.  Grain  dull  for 
export,  aud  prices  have  declined  on  favorable 
crop  prospects ;  but  there  are  some  fears  of  a 
squeeze  before  the  old  crop  deal  is  over. 
Dairy  produce  steady  but  inactive.  Farm 
produce  in  good  demand:  potatoes  scarce  and 
higher.  Textile  mills  running  only  half  lime 
on  coarse  cotton  goods;  but  generally  busy  on 
high-class  goods.  General  outlook  clouded  by 

labor  troubles  all  through  the  State . 

Louisville,  Ky.— Growing  wheat  is  endan¬ 
gered  by  continued  rains.  A  rank  growth  of 
straw  bus  been  produced,  and  many  fields 
have  been  beaten  down.  Cool,  dry  weather 
alone  from  this  date  will  make  a  crop.  Corn 
has  a  fair  stand,  but  considerable  replanting 
is  in  progress.  B  trley  crop  good  and  ready 
to  harvest.  Oats  look  well;  but  straw  growth 
too  heavy.  Leaf  tobacco  market  brisk:  sales 
for  past  month  6,900  hogsheads.  Present 
stocks  iu  warehouse  11,250  hogsheads.  A  full 

acreage  of  the  weed  is  being  planted. . .  . 

Chicago,  111  :  Provisions  weak  under  heavy 
receipts.  Receipts  for  May  were  546,000  head, 
or  78,000  more  than  for  May  last  y  ear.  The 
shipments  were  91,000  more  than  for  May  last 
year.  Cattle  have  declined  25c.  per  hundred 
on  choice,  and  75c.  on  Texans.  The  grain 
markets  were  weak  until  Thursday.  The  fact 
that  June  deliveries  were  not  as  large  as  an 
ticipated  made  them  a  little  strouger.  The 
receipts  of  breadstuff s  were  00,978  barrels 
flour,  115,523  bushels  wheat,  2.010,213  bushels 
corn,  514,678  bushels  oats,  21,755  bushels  rye 
and  40,064  bushels  barley.  The  shipments 
were  45, 127  barrels  flour,  138  360  bushels  wheat, 
1,110,555  bushels  corn,  385,481  bushels  oats, 
34,721  bushels  rye  and  80,248  bushels  barley. 


Latest 

dates, 

busli. 

Wbeat .  9,427.789 

Com . .  9.294  191) 

Oats .  2,204,975 

Rye. .  1,017,931 

Barley .  ...  180,00? 


Preeed’ff  CorV.p’d’, 
week,  week  1881 
bush.  bush. 
9,891,224  14,9*0.921 

H.KWOJ  9,822,828 

l,H9fi,b73  4,589,330 

999,119  327.327 

189, lOl  513,092 


A  decrease  within  the  week  is  thus  shown 
in  tbe  aggregate  visible  supply  of  wheat  of  as 
much  as  466,426  bushels,  while  iu  that  of  corn 
an  increase  is  noted  of  1,133,041  bushels,  and 
in  that  of  oats  a  gain  also  of  368,297  bushels. 
Of  wheat  a  reduction  is  indicated  of  250,394 
bushels,  with  an  increase  in  corn  of  271,287 
bushels,  in  the  aggregate  accumulation  at  the 
five  principal  Atlantic  ports. 


and  some  farms  are  already  submerged.... 

_ Minneapolis,  Minn. :  Weather  bright  but 

cold  during  the  week,  but  favorable  for  small 
grain  crops.  Wheat  iu  better  condition  than 
at  this  time  last  year.  Corn  backward,  much 
of  it  is  just  planted;  with  good  weather  in 
July  and  August  a  good  crop  will  be  raised. 
Farmeri!  generally  in  good  spirits  in  view  of 
present  prospects.  Wheat  maioly  out  of  pro¬ 
ducers’  hands.  Receipts  for  the  week  240,000 
bushels.  Immigration  to  the  Northwest  still 
“booming.”  Basis  there  for  existence  will 
depend  ou  next  crop;  if  good,  collections  will 
beeasy;  otherwise  there  will  be  a  serious  set¬ 
back  in  tbe  newly  settled  country.  Most  of 
the  new-comers  now  have  money  enough  to 

pay  as  they  go . . . 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Cotton  market  dull  and 
weak,  with  prices  lower.  Demand  for  wool 
fair,  and  better  prices  offering;  receipts  mod¬ 
erate.  Prices  for  cattle  on  the  decline . 

Richmond,  Va. :  Condition  of  crops  highly 
encouraging  for  the  future  of  business  gener¬ 
ally . Norfolk,  Va.:  Truckers  are  now 

reaping  a  harvest ;  large  shipments  are  made 
and  remunerative  prices  obtained.  Steamers 
and  cars  are  loading  daily  for  points  north 
and  west.  This  branch  of  industry  i3  attract¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  capital.  This  season  is  the 
most  satisfactory  for  years.  Colton  knitting- 
factory  very  prosperous,  sending  out  large 
orders.  Agricultural  iron  and  plow  works 
running  full  time;  so  are  the  flour  mills,  which 

are  paying  well . Wilmington,  Del.: 

Weather  warmer  aud  crops  are  being  re¬ 
planted.  Provisions  and  grain  firm........ 

Savannah,  Ga.:  Cotton  market  quiet;  re¬ 
ceipts  slim.  The  Arkwright  cotton  factory 
is  running  8,000  spindles  and  employs  94  hands, 
turning  out  annually  800,000  pounds  of  yarns 

and  warps . AUGUSTA.  Ga.  :  All  the 

cotton  factories  are  running  on  full  time  at 
present,  but  tbe  demand  for  goods  is  light, 
and  stocks  are  accumulating.  Flour  mills 
running  day  aud  night  with  orders  ahead, 
especially  for  moal,  for  which  there  is  great 

demand . Memphis,  Tenn.  :  A  cotton 

mill  just  completed  has  begun  operations . 

Nashville,  Tenn.  :  Cotton  market  without 
animation  but  prices  are  unchanged.  Wool 
closes  easier.  Live  stock  market  unchanged 
except  for  fine  shipping  cattle  which  are 
higher.  Horse  aud  mule  market  stagnant. 
Old  cotton  factories  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
new  concerns  getting  speedily  uuder  way. . . . 

Vennorsays:  The  geueral  outlook  for  the 
weather  of  the  Summer  season  in  southern 
and  southwestern  sections  is  improving,  owing 
to  tho  continuance  of  very  windy  weather  in 
northern  and  western  sections  of  Canada  and 
tho  United  States.  But  a  “windy  Spring 
makes  a  severe  Autumn therefore  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  Autumn  of  1883  is  increasing  in 
severity.  My  theory  of  “  weather  relation¬ 
ships”  is  working  just  now  in  a  telling  man¬ 
ner  all  over  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  I 
feel  much  greater  confidence  in  predicting  the 
periods  of  the  more  marked  disturbances. 
Hence,  I  herewith  reiterate  my  previous  state¬ 
ments  respecting  “a  very  cold  and  stormy 
Autumn”  and  early  setting  in  of  extreme  se¬ 
verity  with  heavy'  snowfalls,  this  reaching  to 
remote  southerly  points.  We  are  likely  to  ex¬ 
perience  one  of  the  coldest  periods  in  a  long 
term  of  years  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Winter  of  18S2-3,  but  tbe  cold  will  come  in 
u  lump,  and  Ihe  latter  half  of  Ibe  Winter  is 
likely  to  be  mild  aud  open,  with  an  advanced 

Spring . In  view  of  the  great  scarcity  and 

high  prices  of  breadstuff?,  as  noted  editorially 
by  us  last  week.  Spain  has  suspended  all  duties 
on  foreign  cereals  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  That  country  is  obtaining  supplies  of 

Indian  wheat  in  tbe  English  markets . 

The  delightful  climate  of  California  has  its 
disadvantages,  and  among  these  one  of  the 
most  serious  is  the  strong  and  chilling  winds 
that  blow  from  the  ocean  at  some  points  along 
the  coast.  What  makes  this  particularly  im¬ 
portant  is  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  often  culti¬ 
vated  to  the  very  verge  of  the  beach,  where 
vegetation,  grain,  and  fruit  that  would  other¬ 
wise  flourish  luxuriantly,  feel  the  winds 
keenly'.  It  is  now  proposed  to  remedy  this 
evil  by  planting  dense  rows  of  hardy  trees 
along  the  coast  to  form  a  barrier  against  the 
winds.  That  would  also  serve  the  useful  end 
of  helping  to  fix  the  shifting  sands.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  in  course  of  time  the 
coast  of  California  will  present  the  novel 
specatcle  of  unbroken  woodland  extending 
along  the  very  edge  of  the  ocean  for  hundred 

of  miles. . . . . 

From  the  monthly  statements  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Agricultural  Bureau  it  appears  that 
the  exports  of  wheat  for  the  ten  months  end¬ 
ing  April  30.  were  85,330,207  bushels,  against 
129,853,406  bushels  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1880-81.  Of  wheat  and  flour  (latter  reduced 
to  bushels)  the  total  export  during  the  same 
i  periods  was  159.857,007  bushels  in  1881-3, 
against  107,550,391  bushels  in  ten  months  of 
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the  preceding  year.  Of  flour  alone,  the  ex¬ 
ports  dropped  from  6,(567,4(57  barrels  in  ten 
months  of  1880-81  (ending  April  30)  to  4,937,- 
819,  barrels . . . . . . 


Thousands  of  women  have  been  entirely 
cured  of  the  most  stubborn  cases  of  female 
weakness  by  the  use  of  Lydia  E.  Piukham’s 
Vegetable  Compound.  Send  to  Mrs.  Lydia 
E.  Pinkbara,  233  Western  Avenue,  Lynn, 
Mass,,  for  pamphlets. — Adv. 

- «-M - 

t3F“A  v>int  of  the  finest  ink  for  families  or 
schools  can  be  made  from  a  ten-cent  package 
of  Diamond  Dye.  Try  them  —  Adv. 

- - 

“Rough  on  Rats.”  Ask  druggists  for  it. 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ver¬ 
min.  15c. — Adv 

- ♦  ♦♦ - 

Those  horrid  Pimples,  removed  effectually 
by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  Don’t  delay. — 
Adv. 


Burnett’s  Cocoalne, 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Hair  Dressing. 

It  kills  dandruff,  and  allays  irritation,  and 
promotes  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  Hair. 

Burnktt’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  in¬ 
variably  acknowledged  the  purest  and  best. 
— Adv. 


£hc  iiWliris. 

SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS. 

Up  to  Saturday,  June  3. 

Boston. — Butter— As  a  whole  the  market 
is  rather  unsettled.  Choice  Northern  cream¬ 
ery,  25c. ;  do.  fair  to  good,  22@24c. ;  fine 
Franklin  County,  Vt. ,  dairy,  25@26c. ;  choice 
grades  Ne  York  and  Vermont,  24c.;  do.  do. 
fair  to  good,  20@22c, ;  do.  do.  common,  LS@ 
19c  Western — choice  creamery  at  25c;  do. 
fair  to  good,  22@24c. ;  choice  ladle  packed, 
19@20c. ;  do.  fair  to  good,  ]6@18c. ;  do.  com¬ 
mon,  14 @  15c.  Cheese.— For  new  cheese  the 
market  has  been  steadter.  Old  cheese  is  well 
cleared  up.  New  cheese:  choice  full  cream 
at  ll@12e. ;  do.  fair  to  good,  9@10cs. ;  common 
skims,  5@8c. ;  old  cheese— choice  factory,  13c. 
Fresh  Meat — The  market  for  beef  continues 
firm,  and  receipts  are  very  readily  disposed 
of.  Beef  hindquarters,  choice,  13@14,l£o. ; 
common,  8@10e. ;  forequarters,  choice,  10 
He;  do.  common  to  good,  5(3 6c.  Mutton, 
extra,  9@  12c;  common  to  good  3@4c ;  Spring 
Lamb,  choice,  16@20c;  do.  common  to  good, 
8@10c;  Veal,  choice,  9@12c;  fair  to  good,  6@ 
8c;  do.  common,  4@5e;  do.  Worcester  county 
choice,  10@12e;  do.  do.  common  to  good,  7@9c. 
Potatoes— There  has  been  another  advance 
in  Potatoes  and  market  is  firm.  We  quote 
Aroostook  Rose  at  $1.25@1.30;  Maine  Central 
Rose,  #1..35@L30;  Northern  Rose,  $1,20@1.25; 
Jacksons  at  #1.10@ 1.15;  Prolifics,  *1.10@1.15; 
Peerless,  $1  10@1.15;  Seedlings,  $l,15@1.20; 
Burbank  Seedlings,  $1,25;  White  Brooks.  $1.10 
@1.15.  Poultry  and  Game— The  maiket 
for  Poultry  continues  rather  quiet,  aud  we 
quote  sales  of  choice  Western  Turkeys,  22@ 
23c;  fair  to  good,  20@21c;  choice  Chickens, 
22@23c;  fair  to  good,  20@21c.  We  note  sales 
of  choice  Northern  Turkeys,  23@25c;  fair  to 
good,  2l@22c;  Chickens,  23@25e;  fair  to  good, 
20@22c;  live  Fowl,  12@15c;  wild  Pigeons, 
$1  75  per  dozen. 

Chicago.— Wheat  active  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring,  $1.35@1.26,  cash;  $1.26,  June;  $1,272* 
July;  $1.09%@1.10,  August;  $1.04)^,  Septem¬ 
ber;  $1  02>£,  all  the  year;  No.  3.  Chicago 
Spring,  $l.ll@l.  13}^;  No.  2,  or  regular, 
Wheat,  the  new  rule  option,  $1  13,  July;  $1.07 
@1.07t£,  August.  Corn  unsettled,  at  70‘-£c., 

cash,  70>^'@705ic,  Juno  ;  7l^c.@71^c.,  July ; 
713^c.,  August  and  September;  59' aC.,  all  the 
year;  Rejected,  683£@0t$£c.  Oats  moderately 
active  at  4S>j'c.,  cash;  and  June,  43%c.,  July; 
35}/£c  @35%c.,  August;  34>£c.,  September; 
S3)^c.,  all  the  year.  Rye  easier  at  76c,  Bar¬ 
ley  dull  at  $1.  Hogs,  market  generally  very 
and  prices  10@15c.  lower  than  yesterday, 
particularly  on  common,  mixed,  and  light; 
poor  to  good  mixed,  $7,20t<j  7.80;  heavy  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping,  $7.85@8.40;  light,  $7.20@ 
7.85;  skip  and  culls,  |4.50@7.  Cattle— fat 
scarce,  and  15e@25c.  higher  than  yesterday, 
exports,  $8.65<«S.90;  good  to  choice  shipping, 
$7  60@3  40;  common  to  fair,  $5.G5@7.25;  mixed 
butchers’ weak!  poor  to  fair,  $2@3.75;  medium 
to  good,  $4@5.50;  Stockers  aud  feeders,  $3@ 
5.40;  through  Texans  still  lower;  poor  to  fair, 
$3,50@4  25;  medium  to  good,  $4  @5;  choice 
heavy,  $5  40(g5  75;  receipts  of  Texans,  100 

cars.  Sheep  dull  and  weaker;  heavy  supply 
of  common  stock;  p  jor  to  fair,  $3.50@4  25; 
medium  to  good,  $4.80(^4,75;  good  to  choice, 
$5@5  50;  all  shorn.  Tho  Journal  special  cable 
from  Glasgow  quotes  best  American  Steers 
at  steady  at  16@17c  ;  best  shorn  sheep,  17c.  @ 
18c. 

CiNCirs  natl—  Butter  —  Prime  to  fancy 
creamery  sells  at  23@25c.,  fancy  dairy  19@ 


20c.,  prime  to  choice  Western  Reserve  at  17@ 
20c. ,  medium  do.  14@16c.,  good  to  prime  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  14@16c.,  medium  do.  ll@13c.,  and 
inferior  10c.  On  call  10  tubs  creamery  sold 
at  22>s£c.,  seller  June.  Cheese  — The  demand 
is  light,  and  with  an  ample  supply  the  market 
is  dull  except  for  full  eream  factory,  which 
sells  at  9(5/  10c. ,  while  good  to  prime  do.  is  easy 
at  8@8>-  c.  Eggs — Have  been  in  fair  demand 
during  the  week,  and  prices  have  advanced, 
and  close  firm  at  19@20e.,  under  moderate 
offerings.  On  call  to-day  SO  cases  sold  at 
19;qc ,  and  20  cases  at  20c.  spot,  30  cases  at 
18c  ,  seller  the  week,  20  cases  at  16c.,  seller 
half  of  June,  30  cases  at  l8%c.,  seller  the  year, 
and  210  cases  at  31c.,  buyer  the  year.  Poul¬ 
try — Has  been  in  only  moderate  supply  most 
of  the  week  and  has  ruled  strong,  but  it  closes 
dull  and  easier  with  free  offerings  and  a  light 
demand.  Spring  chickens  sell  at  #2@$2.50, 
good  to  prime  old  at  $3.25@3.50,  and  choice  to 
fancy  at  $3.60(<73.75;  ducks  $2(72.50  per  doz,, 
live  turkeys  at  7c.  Vegetables — Potatoes — 
The  demand  is  less  active  and  the  market 
easier.  Prime  new  Peerless  sell  at  $0@6,25, 
and  Early  Rose  at  $6  25 (a (5. 50.  Old  potatoes 
sell  at  $1.90@2.00from  store  and  $1.75(5)1.90  on 
track.  Onions  are  in  good  demand  and  steady 
at  #6.50  p.-r  bhl.  and  #3.25  per  sack  for  new 
Southern.  Tomatoes  are  in  moderate  demand 
at  $2@2. 50  per  bu.  in  crates.  Peas  are  in  lib¬ 
eral  supply,  and  sell  at  $1(3/2.00  per  crate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  and  condition.  String 
Beans — Prime  sell  at  $1.50@2.00  per  bu.  crate. 
Cabbage — The  market  is  dull  with  common  to 
prime  selling  at  $1,50@2. 50  per  bbl.  Hops — 
The  demand  is  moderate  and  the  market  is 
easier  for  prime  to  choice  Eastern  at  27(728. 
Hemp — The  receipts  are  light,  but  there  is  not 
much’  demand  Prime  rough  Kentucky  is 
offered  at  $105@110  per  ton.  Single  dressed 
sells  at  8@8T£c.,  double  do.  at  9@9%C.  from 
store. 

St.  Louis.— Wheat,  after  the  opening,  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply  and  closed  firm;  No.  2  Red 
Fall,  $1.24@1.24)s>asb;  $1.19Y,  June;  $1  07% 
July;  $1.04%,  August;  $1.04%,  September 
and  October;  $1.03%  all  the  year;  No.  3  do., 
$1.15%  bid;  No.  4  do.  $1.06  bid.  Corn  71% 
@73e.  cash  ;  71%c.,  June  and  July;  707jc. , 
August;  69c.  September;  66c.  October;  54%c., 
all  the  year.  Oats,  56c,;  50c,  June;  89%c, , 
July;  82%c. ,  August.  Barley  dull  at  80c. @ 
$1. 10.  Cattle— supply  large  and  altogether  of 
grass  Texans,  the  common  and  thiu  grades  of 
which  sold  %c.  off ;  common  to  medium,  #4(7) 
$5;  fair  to  good,  $5.25@5,75;  choice  to  fancy, 
$6@6.90,  there  is  a  demand  for  natives  in 
stock,  but  there  is  an  excess  in  receipts,  and 
prices  are  pretty  steady  at  previous  quota¬ 
tions.  Sheep— good  grades  wanted,  but  com¬ 
mon  dull;  fair  to  fancy,  $3  50@5  25.  Hogs 
active  but  lower;  pigs  to  light  Yonkers,  #7.20 
@7.50;  best  Yorkers,  #7.50(7.7.75  ;  packing, 
?7.57@8  25;  butchers’  to  fancy,  #8.25(73,00. 

♦  ♦♦ - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  .June  8, 1882. 

The  week  does  not  represent  a  lull  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  owing  to  the  huliduys  here  anil  abroad.  The 
latter  affect  export  trade,  and  Decoration  day  broke 
up  almost  all  or  the  drat  three  days  of  the  week. 
Prices,  however,  ha"e  kept  (airly  steady,  generally 
favored  with  moderate  receipts. 

Brass  and  Picas.— The  long  season  of  use  that  has 
attended  the  past  Spring  has  worked  stock  to  a  limit 
that  permits  holders  or  both  foreign  and  domestic 
white  to  quote  with  conUdeuee.  In  (act,  at  the  close 
there  are  no  free  sellers,  especially  of  line  State.  Red 
beaus  quiet  and  cheap.  Green  peas  unchanged. 
Southern  rather  llrmer. 

Beans,  marrow,  prime,  $4,05;  fair  to  good,  $8.8034.00; 
medium,  choice,  $3.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $3.15@3.49; 
pea,  choice,  #8.65 ;  fair  to  good.  $A20@8  5(1 .  white 
kidney  choice.  $4  10  ;  fair  to  good,  $8,751*4.05: 
red  kidney,  choice,  #3.85  ;  fair  to  good,  $2.4o@2.75; 
turtle  soup,  $l.'iU@l.?&;  German  good  to  prime,  2.50 
662  75;  ordinary,  $2.U)@2.33;  California  Lima,  $4.50. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  $1 ,40661.45;  poor  to  good,  $1.15 
@1.25:  Southern  b.  e..  per  2-bu.  bag,  $3.75®4.0U. 

Receipts  f»r  week  2,178  bushels. 

Exports,  488  pkg*. 

Prices  fpr  ttour,  meat  amt  feed.— Quotations:  Flour, 
No.  3.  $3.W@iqO  State  .md  Western,  superflue.  $3.  no® 
5.0U; City  Hills.  $rO*)@8.2S;  Spring  wheat,  extra,  $4  85® 
5.73;  do.  Itakers’,  #A75'<v7.fio:  patent,  $7.75@9.75;  Ohio 
pound  hoop  shipping,  $.'i.iusp..ir>;  do.,  trade  brands, 
$6  3waA5l>;  St.  Louis,  extra.  $5.1)1  >@6,00:  double  extra, 
$Alo@7  N.';  f&mlly,  $(V.tS-  Minnesota,  clear,  $5.0l)@SU0; 
Southern,  extra,  shipping,  $6.10tj«6.(!3;  do.  XX  and 
family,  $6.7.WL25;  rye  dour,  supnrftnc,  #l-1it@4.60; 
•jOrn  in  ml,  Brandywine,  $4.Nkg  1.00;  western,  $3A5@4.fO; 
wheat  feed,  40  it.,  V)  ton,  #17.00@IS  U0:6O  lb.  do.,  $1!I.(IU<<a 
ao.Ol);  WO®,  do..  $24. 1116628.00;  rye  feed,  #2ti.0t)@27  On. 

Prices  for  grain.  Wheat,  No.  2  Spring,  $L27@1.S3. 
Bprl uk,  $1.10661.36;  red  Whiter  No.  2,  $1  46«<<  l.4tlhi;  red 
Winter,  $1.20661.43;  whits;  West,*  State, $1.00661.42;  rye, 
886680c.  Oats,  white  No,  1,  60  tec  ;  Nn.  2,  OOqe.;  No.  3. 
a9q,o. ;  inxd.No.  1,  SSH^c.;  No, 2,  58J^C. ;  No.3,  58160.;  Corn, 
Western,  mixed.  ift'jlSlt’.i  (lo.  No.  2,  Blc.(  while 
Western,  90@93c.  ;  yellow,  Southern,  HOe.  ;  white 
Southern,  i»5cu  ;  yellow  Western,  91)0,;  Barley  malt, 
State,  2  rowed,  $U»i@L08;  do.  l-rowed,  $1.10®1.15 ; 
do.  Canada,  #L25®UfcC 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork,  old  mens.  $19.l2.V-«d9.25  : 
new  mess, $20  25;  prime,  mess,  $2U0O;ex.  prime,  $17.25; 
Lard  —  St  tain  West.  R  100  ®.  tl.aS@11.07}uo.;  Prime  city 
11  50;  hams,  smoked  city,  per  ®,  lf«;  ,  plckcU’d 
Western  and  city,  lie.;  shoulders  smoked, elry. 
ll:bc;  do,  plcl.1 WWialUe;  Rib  bellies,  plrt  .  11>4®U#*C.: 
bacon,  long  clear,  West.,  U%@1  'Hi  Beef  ex.  mess.  R 
bbl,  $I5.50(ii>iII.IHi.  packet,  do.  #I8.1M;  India  mess,  R  tee. 
$306632;  beef  hams,  new,  $25@26 

Receipts  for  the  week.— Flour,  bills.,  84,807;  corn 
meal,  1,920;  wheat,  bush.,  62V>62;  corn,  313,86-1;  oats, 
6-I7.7IJO;  rye.  93.088;  malt,  8.3.000;  barley.  1,100. 

Exports  tor  the  week,  flour,  ritshju  obis.;  corn  meal, 
2,416;  wheat,  bu.,  425, i  47;  corn,  90,010;  oats,  1,819, 

Receipts  for  wi  ck-  Beef,  bids  and  tea.,  589;  pork, 
bbls.,  784;  cat  meats,  pkgs,  18,572;  lard,  8,416, 

Exports— Beef,  bbls.  and  tea.,  6H2  ;  pork,  bbls., 
2, Wil ;  cut  meats,  ®s.,  1,581,572  ;  lard,  2,O.W,siS. 

Bitter.  Receipts  have  favored  sellers  and  with 
Seine  actual  export  demand,  with  the  promise  of 
arger  orders  prices  have  kept  remarkably  steady. 
Dally  Improved  quality  keeps  all  local  demand  and 
distributor*  add  lo  their  orders  when  stock  shows 
reussuruble  bolding  quality .  when  stock  runs  white 
business  Is  of  a  hand  to  mouth  style.  Western  Is 
doing  well  runulug  close  to  suit  In  price. 

Creamery,  funcj  ,  24ui25e.,  holce,  23c  talr  to  good, 


l®22o:  ordinary.  18®20o.;  State  half-flrkin  tubs,  fancy, 
4c;  choice,  22@21c.;  prime,  21c.;  fair  to  good,  18@20c.; 
Welsh  tubs,  choice.  23c.;  prime,  21@22o  ;  fair  to  good, 
l!)@20e.;  Western  Imitation  creamery.  18@2le.;  dairy 
choice.  13@1PC,;  good  to  prime,  10@17c.;  ordinary  to 
fair,  I4@13e.;  Western  factory  choice,  current  make, 
16e.;  fulr  to  good.  tlo.  Ilia  1 5c.;  ordinary,  126613c. 

Receipts  for  week,  28,355  pkgs. 

Exports.  1,1513. 

Ciikf.sk.  The  market  has  run  tamely  and  the 
quality  of  the  lailk  of  supplies  have  not  heen  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  prices  have  shrunk  some  since  our  last, 
though  a  high  grade  of  stic  k  would  yet  make  ex¬ 
tremes  In  n  moderate  way.  Home  trade  light. 

State  factory,  fancy,  full  cream,  1 1  on  1 1  Vic  ;  fine,  lots 
®183lfc.;  medium.  SL/AO'e.;  poor  to  fair,  4@7o.;  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  lntoc,  lair  to  good,  7®10c;  Creamery 
skims,  fljte,  lV66SSe,;  skims,  fair,  3li@lc,;  ordinary, 
2663c. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  48,179  boxes. 

Exports  do.  39  (  77  boxes. 

Liverpool  cable.  60s. 

Steam  to  Liverpool,  extremely  low.  3s,  9d.  @7s. 


Naval  Stores.— Market  quiet  with  spirits  of  tur 
pentlne  easier. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  42l*c.;  Rosins,  strained,  $2.25; 
geod  do.,  $2.2746(012  35;  low,  No.  2.  $2.40662  50;  good.  No. 
2,  $2.CP6j#2.>0;  low.  No.  1,  $2  75@2.80;  good.  No  l,  $2.75® 
S.tlO;  low  pah*  $3.80;  good  pale,  *3.50;  extra  jiale, 
$3  wludow  glass,  $i.50®4. 70.  Tar.  -Washington, 
$2.75;  Wilmington,  #2.75;  Newborn,  $2.75.  Pitch,— 
City.  $2.40. 


Cotton.— There  Is  not  much  excitement  due  to  this 
part  of  the  season.  Weather  reports  all  favor  the 
crop  and  present  with  that  fact  In  view,  have  nothing 
to  build  upon. 


CURRENT  PRICKS. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 


Good  ordinary . 

Strict  good  ordluary . 


Ing . 

inlddlli 


Strict  good 
Middling  ft 
Fair . 


Futures  quoted— 


Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

.  9  3s 

9  6s 

9h 

.  9  15-16 

10  3-16 

10  3-16 

.  10  H 

11 

11 

.  113-16 

11  7-16 

tl  7-16 

.  U  36 

11M 

11  H 

.  n  H 

121S 

12  X 

.  12  1-16 

12  5-16 

12  5-10 

.  127-16 

12  11-16 

12  11-16 

.  12  11-16 

12  15-16 

12  15-16 

.  i::  3  16 

13  7  111 

13  7-10 

.  1315-16 

14  3-16 

14  3  16 

June . 

July . 

August _ 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. 
January.  . 
February. . 


June  1. 
.12.0,8®  12.04 
12.14 

,12. 23®  12. 24 
.11.93®  11  yl 
.11.52®  11.53 
.lt.35@ll.37 
lL36@il.38 
.11.486611.50 
.11.60®  11.62 


Receipts  for  weeit,  8,294  bales. 
Exports.  14,265  do. 


Dried  Fruits.— Apples  are  scarce  and  a  steady  local 
demand  has  r-ally  stiffened  prices.  Peaehes  sell  in 
a  small  way.  Small  fruits  are  quiet,  as  fresh  will 
soon  show  variety! 

Southern  apples,  crop,  ordinary  to  good,  5)a@6e. ; 
One  to  choice,  6^®*^;  fancy,  Sed&lj'c;  Western,  crop, 
ordinary,  5@5q;o;  choice  lots,  r>V«iti4c;  State,  due- 
cut,  5(<i@6'-!e.;  qrs.  5U<./iT,‘.[<\  apples,  evaporated, 
t0@l2c,:  choice  rlugoul  id®  tlo.  ;  peaches,  Southern, 
crop,  12@14o;  Carolina,  crop,  good  to  fancy,  1 6®  3e ; 
Georgia,  crop,  period,  15@!6;  ditto,  ditto  un¬ 
peeled,  U@12o.;  uupeeied  peaches,  lialves,  *@5140; 
do.  quarters,  4>s@ie;  plums.  Southern,  U@I2c:  do. 
State.  I3@1346c:  cherries. southern.  17@19c.;  blackber¬ 
ries,  14c. ;  raspberries,  30@3U)6,  huckleberries,  prime, 
13@18&c. 


Eng.  snipe,  fresh-killed,  V  doz.,  $2.00;  do.  and 
plover,  poor  to  fair,  $1.50®1.75;  w.  pigeons,  flight, 
$75c.@1.00;  squabs,  50c. @$1.75.  tame  squabs  light.  > 
doz.,  $1.75@2.U0;  dark,  $3.25@3.50.;  pigeons  tame,  R  pair 
40®50c. 

Rice.— A  light  offering  continues  to  support  prices. 

Carolina,  choice,  794@9c.;  good  to  prime,  7@7q>r. ; 
eornmon  to  fair,  ZfytSitiifc.;  Louisiana,  low  fair  to  fair, 

5  ^@6 ‘4c. 

Suoar.  Quotations  now  extreme.  Molasses  dul I 
Reflncd  -.iitgnr  quotod.  cut  lo»f.  *>  ®  184**.;  erushe*!. 
lOWc  ;  cubes,  mvic.;  powdered,  tflM|@10'qc;  granulated, 
9tfjto95|JC;  mould  A  9)80/  Oonfectlnner'A  ‘  A"  !'!.{<•;  cciff*  i- 
A  standard  .  ooffee  off  ■•a,"  v ‘  white 

extra  "C"  8!ai@»V,e.:  extrn  0,  C.  Oiffiii'w;  »>  l 

low,  :>qi<i)7f4c;  common  sirups,  AV.v.lTc;  Talr  to  good 
486650;  prime  to  choice,  5l6v53e;  sugar  lioum*  ddI;i*iU‘<. 
ortllnary  hhd*  ,  2)t.622a;  New  Orleans,  fair  to  govel. 
60®62c;  prime  to  choice,  6T>@7t)c.;  fancy,  71@75. 

Tobacco.— For  Italian  use  13,000  hhds.  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Vkoetables —Potatoes  firm  for  all  well  kept  old. 
Demand  for  new  Improving. 

Potatoes  —  Bermuda.  R  bhl.,  $7.00:  Fla.,  Rose 
N.  G.  $5.(K,@$6.IU;Savanuah  and  Charleston  $5.50666.011; 
Chill.  Red,  new,  prime.  $5.5fl®$C (JO;  Peerless,  tin.  $:.  60 
5  50:  Champion  do  #t>.nnfi65.0tk  Second*,  now,  $3,500/; 
Culls,  new.  #2.51)653,00:  Early  T<',.astern  Rfise,  $4  @$4.25; 
N.  S.  Rose,  hulk,  $3H7@t,(IO;  State  Rose,  #1.0tKn)l  12; 
Snowflake,  #t,00;  Burbank  #  1.00®  I  24; do;  N.  K  bulk. 
$4.00664.85;  PcarleHs.  #3.f)0@3  78;  PmUflc,  N.  3.  3  78@4.l>  ; 
Chill  Red,  N.  S.  $3.70663.  (5  Jenny  Lind.  N  S.  $2.7533 
Magnum  Bonilm,  Scotch,  $1  25;  Victoria,.  Scotch  amt 
Irish  $  1.1 5®  L20- 

Ureen  stuff  Is  brluging  good  prices  for  this  late 
date. 

Asparagus,  Oyster  Bay,  R  doz.  boh.  $t  75®}. 25 
Shrewsbury,  do.,  $1  50@2.<Xl:  South  Jersey,  do.,  $1.0U@ 
1.50;  Md.  and  Del.  do.,  $L25@I.75;  beans,  N.  C..  R 
bbl.,  #2.662.59;  do.  N.  C„  V  hush,  crate,  $1.25@l. 75;  do 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  round  R  crate,  #l.f«J®l.25; 
do.  Charleston  and  Savannah,  flat,  R  crate.,  75c.@$l. ; 
beets,  Norfolk,  new.  !•  100 bunches.  #3. WXaLUO;  Oueuia 
bers.  Charleston  and  Savannah.  ->  crate.  $1.8tk«l  5(1 
Fla.,  R  erato,  ntk',®$l.00;  cahbago,  Norfolk  and  N  C. 
R  bbl..  $2.3V®8  74;  carrots,  R  luO  bunches,  tittofi  » 
cauliflower,  Norfolk.  R  bbl.  $2,406*85/  Kgg  I'lnnt 
Fla.  R  Orate.  #2.V*«:l.i)fl :  green  pea*,  ild.  R  bbl.,  #J,®4. 
York  River,  V  bbl  ,  #2  40;  do.  Norfolk,  R  ’4  bbl.  crate, 
50c.@$LOO:  lettuce.  R  bbl.  $l.50®8.00;  onions,  Bermuda 
R  box,  gtsmact ®);  Radishes  per  Ull  liUholis*,  80@7 Jo; 
rhubarb.  R  100  bunches,  #1.00@L50.  squash  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  R  crate.  25@50e;  tomatoes,  Fla.  R  busli , 
box,  $L50@3.tXI;  do.  Bermuda,  peck  box,  40@60c: 
white  turnips,  Norfolk,  R  100  bunches,  $2.00@5,UO. 

Wool— Prices  are  somewhat  unsettled  as  the  new 
clip  is  not  concentrated. 

- - 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKET8. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  3,  1332. 

Beeves.— Receipts  for  week,  9,939  head;  do.  last 
week.  9,109  do.  Cattle  are  still  running  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  with  the  high  ruling  price*  for  grade*  quota¬ 
tions  are  extremely  high.  Chert  kees  and  Texans 
sold  at  9»4<<6iu<je.,  to  dress  550466  it>,  several  cars  of 
poor  millers  aud  inferior  corn -fe/l  cattle  at  from 
10J8C.,  St  B  to  12tg(\,  556656  ft,  but  the  general  range 
for  ordinary  to  good  steers  wn*  from  13‘qc.  to  dress 
56ft,  to  ilk:.  t,/>  dress  57ft,  with  a  few  prime  cattle  sold 
at  16!^@i7c.  to  dress 47(458  ft.  Twelve  ears  of  good 
Colorado  SI  filer*  broil*  ht  1"  i-at-e :  O’lt  to  /lre*.s  5,  @5*  ft. 
There  was  a  fair  trade  In  dressed  beef  in  Washington 
JUarkot,  at  12 oil4c,  for  decent  to  prime  native  sides, 
with  a  few  extra  carcasses  as  high  as  141*0.  Texan 
beef  soBI  at  9@luHc.  the  best  at  lie.  with  the  tall  ends 
down  to  Sc. 


Enos— The  market  has  been  supported  by  light 
receipts  aud  strong  speculative  movement.  Buyers 
begin  to  ask  for  less  off  but  the  ylel  l  is  not  general 
Near  Point.*,  82@23c;  prime,  other,  2Ua@22c;  fair,  2d® 
2lc;  Duck  aud  Goose  eggs  hardly  quotable. 


Milch  Dows.  -  There  la  a  very  steady  demand.  The 
market  begins  to  assume  much  of  its  old  time  aetiv 
ity.  The  interest  in  fancy  high  bred  cattle  seems  to 
revive  interest  in  supplies  of  ordinary  Tor  private 
dairies. 


Fresh  Fm;m.  -Strowherrle*  have  arrived  heavily 
and  Miles  have  been  very  prompt.  Prices  are  lower 
for  Norfolk  but  all  lots  in  good  order  have  made 
good  figures  Tor  owners.  Apples  Hardly  quotable. 
Cherries  sell  high.  A  few  good  peaches  have  been  In. 
flrst  salt'*  ran  up  to  $6.  for  III  qr.  owts.  later  lots  #2.25 
@3.(10  Peanuts  firm,  but  any  advauce  would  restrict 
sales. 

Apple*,  Russet,  Roxbury,  #6,03:  golden,  $5.50;  in¬ 
ferior,  $3.30664.1X1. 

Cherries— N  C.,  choice,  R  ft,  1 5®  13c.;  fair  to  good, 
10®  14c.  Inferior,  6@8c, 

Strawbcrrtrit,  Maryland,  R  Ut  ,  15c;  fair  to  good, 
13®  1 4c;  R'climond.  Il@14c.;  Norfolk  Wilson's  seedling, 
R  qx,  It®  l  ie  ;  do.  charleston,  do.  3®  11c;  scarlet,  R  nr,, 
7@9c;  N  C,  KKsJlac. 

Peaches  Georgia,  fancy,  r  3  to-bush.  crate.  $2.50® 
3.50  do.  poor  t.n  Kooil,  do.,  50c. @$1.5!  ;  S.  C.  B  bush, 
crate  $3..4tl@6.0o. 

Plum*,  Qeorjtn.  prime  >*  3-to  bush  crate,  $2  50663.00. 

Nuts.  Peanuts  continue  In  light  supply,  steady 
and  Arm-  Pecans  are  scarce  ami  very  strongly  held; 
some  holders  refuse  to  sell  below  14c. 

Peanuts,  Vlrgtnla,  hand  pkd  R  ft  9^@10c;  fancy, 
9@9!dc:  extrn  prime,  KJtf/afl;  good  to  prime.  6Q,®7)4c.: 
Spanish  shelled,  7@7*  ic.;  Va.,  .-.helled,  4'44@3.'4c.t  pecan 
nuU,  13®  13,160. 

Hops.— Recent  exceptional  prices  are  gradually  be¬ 
coming  .settled,  and  Instead  of  any  Indication  of  re¬ 
action  from  the  recent  advance  the  tendency  Is  stilt 
In  sellers’  favor.  Borne  good  sl/.ed  lots,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  have  been  purchased  here  anti  In  the  Interior 
at  our  outside  quotations,  tho  bulk  of  which  are 
needed  for  ordinary  Rummer  t  rade,  though  a  few 
were  taken  for  delivery  on  old  contracts.  Choice 
goods  for  delivery  the  next  three  months  are  held  at 
32c.  and  upwards,  and  corrt  spending  prices  are  asked 
for  medium  and  low  grades. 

N.  Y.  State  crop  1881.  prime  to  cho'ce,  28@3Uc; 
medium,  25® 27c:  low  grades,  24<5sMe;  crop  1880,  good  to 
crime,  3961330;  low  to  fair,  12®  19c:  old  olds,  86615c, 
Eastern  18.31,  fair  to  choice,  25@3l)e;  Paellic,  2i@80c. 

English  crops  have  had  gome  pullbacks  owing  to 
storms. 

Receipts  for  week,  1471  bales. 

Exports,  do*.  18. 

H  vv.  Supplies  have  come  freely,  and  It  is  a  strug 
gle  for  sellers  to  hold  last  prices. 

Hay.  retail  quality,  fine.  R  100  lbs.,  95c.:  retail 
quality,  fair  to  good,  80@90o.;  shipping  quality,  65® 
75c;  clover  mixed,  65@75c.;  clover,  45®60c.;  Hay,  salt 
55® 65c.  Straw,  best  rye,  7(J®80c.;  short,  50@65c.;oat, 
40®  35c. 

Exports,  589  bales. 

Poultry-  and  Game. -The  market  has  lost  much  of 
the  snap  that  attended  It  before  the  holiday,  and 
urlces  for  both  live  aud  dressed  poultry  are  a  little 
irregular  at  the  close. 

Frozen,  turkey m,  choice,  2H®23c.;  small  fresh  killed, 
US@rfc.;  large,  13®  15c.;  chickens,  fair,  14®  15c. j  good 
to  prime.  16®  17c.;  Pblla.  roasters,  30@22e.;  do  broilers. 
8@4  ft.  R  ft  I5@50e,  do,  light  Winter,  9H@itV;  heavy 
Winter,  24@2S;  West,  broilers.  35@33o.;  Fowls,  choice, 
near  liy,  tsisiuc.:  prime,  iS@l4e.' fair  to  good,  13((cl4e. ; 
Ducks,  spring  per  ft,  35@40e.,  choice,  16@18o,;  fair  to 
good.  13@15c. 

Live  fowls  State  and  Jersey,  l  ie.;  Western,  I2@l3c. 
Southern,  22@13u.;  chickens,  V  pair.  40e.@$l.l2 
roosters,  7®8o.j  turkeys,  N.  J.  and  Penn.  I2@13c.; 
Western,  Ui@V2<\;  Duck*.  State  and  Jersey,  R  tali', 
"(**.@$1.25,  Western,  Sht.yTiV',;  geese,  State  and  Jersey, 
$1.75662.25;  Western,  $1.2531.50. 

Wild  pigeons  arc  scarce.  When  their  Is  a  fair 
quantity  offering  it  Is  mixed  with  birds  111  poor  order 
and  the  prices  are  weak  and  uncertain,  i-'iue  Wild 
Squab  do  well. 


Veal  Calves.— Dressed  stock  rather  neglected 
packing  lu  ice  does  not  help  thelrsale.  Live  fed  Arm 
and  of  good  quality. 

Calves,  Jersey  hog  dressed,  good,  9@'0o. ;  Stale 
dressed,  good,  9®  10c  .  country  dressed,  poor  to  fair, 
7®8o.;  live  calves.  Jersey,  Buck*  Co.  and  nearby 
State,  prime  to  choice,  Stjjc  ;  State,  prime.  80.;  lair  10 
to  good,  6^®?.*.®'.  poor  to  fair,  4}^@6o.,  ML  HoUv, 
prime  to  choice,  9c.;  fair  to  good,  7>®i8M). 

Sheep  axd  Lambs.— Receipts  for  the  week  82,07 
head:  do.  last  week.  25,401  do. 

Supplies  large  and  the  demand  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  receipts.  Lain bs.  'ersey. fair  Co  prime,  8@86ti", 
Jersey,  common,  7@7Wc;  Southern  and  western, 

3c;  sheep,  clipped,  fair  to  prime,  5J4®6c;  common , 
4@6C. 

Swtnk.— Receipts  for  week.  22, US  head;  do.  last 
week  23  068  do.  No  live  on  sale,  prices  only  nominal. 
Fine  right  sized  dressed  scarce  and  Arm. 

Hogs,  Jersey  dressed,  light,  lie.;  medium.  I0jo@ 
1084c;  dressed,  heavy,  lOQisiiOl-je;  hogs,  city  dressed, 
lOhje;  live  hogs,  per  it)0  fts,  $7.61® 3.25. 

Milk.— Surplus  sold  at  an  average  of  $1.40  R  can  of 
40  quarts. 
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MY  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD. 


Once,  walking  tn  the  forest  wide, 

Two  little  darlings  I  espied. 

The  leaves  had  not  yet  begun  to  grow, 
And  chill  wind*  wandered  to  and  fro ; 
Yet  strange  \  beside  a  giant  tree 
No  sweeter  face*  could  there  be 
Than  those  that  looked  up  timidly, 

With  teardrops  in  their  deep-blue  eyes, 
While  I  looked  down  with  glad  surprise 

l  thought  of  those  two  children  sweet 
Whose  Btory  little  folks  repeat— 

The  poor,  forlorn  babett  In  the  wood — 
And  thpn  I  spoke  in  kindly  mood  : 

“Dear  little  darlings !  oh,  how  fair. 

All,  all  alone  In  this  cold  air! 

The  night  may  brtsig  us  snow  and  frost : 
Tell  me,  my  pretties,  are  you  lost? 

They  seemed  to  nestle  closer  then, 

And.  though  I  gently  spoke  again, 

They  gave  no  answer  to  my  words, 

But  were  as  niute  as  gongless  birds. 

I  bore  them  homeward  tenderly, 

And  called  my  little  ones  to  see 
The  pretty  darlings  1  had  feund. 

Oh  !  how  the  merry  shouts  rang  round. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  guessed  my  pets?— 
They  were  the  first  spring  violets. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  INSECTS. 


UNCLE  MARK. 


Probably  most  of  my  young  readers  know 
that  there  are  three  great  divisions  or  de¬ 
partments  in  nature,  known  as  the  mineral 
kingdom,  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  the 
animal  kingdom.  To  ihis  last-named  king¬ 
dom  belong  all  animals  of  whatever  name  or 
nature,  but  they  are  again  divided  into  two 
sub-kingdoms  known  as  Vertebrates  and  In¬ 
vertebrates,  the  former  comprisingall  animals 
having  a  vertebral  column  or  back  bone;  the 
latter  comprising  those  which  have  a  jointed 
body  and  limbs.  To  this  latter  division,  or 
more  properly  to  a  subdivision  of  it,  known 
as  Articulates,  belongs  the  great  class  of  In- 
secta,  or  the  insects,  concerning  which  I  am 
going  to  state  a  few  facts. 

The  word  insect  means  cut  into,  the  body 
of  each  true  insect  being  cut  into  or  divided 
into  three  portions  called  the  head,  thorax  and 
abdomen.  Now,  if  my  young  friends  ns  they 
read  this  will  catch  an  insect  and  examine 
it  they  will  see  that  from  the  head  segment 
proceed  two  stems,  that  are  known  as  a?t- 
tenmv,  which  are  the  organs  of  feeling  and 
touch,  and  they  will  also  see  two  eyes  which, 
if  they  could  closely  examine  them  with  a 
microscope,  would  be  seen  to  consist  of  nu¬ 
merous  little  eyes  called  facets,  each  perfect 
in  itself.  In  the  common  house  fly  these 
facets  are  said  to  be  4,000  in  number,  while 
in  some  kiuds  of  beetles  there  are  over  26,000. 
Some  insects  have  two  simpie  eyes  only,  but 
most  are  compound  as  those  just  mentioned, 
while  others  have  both. 

The  second  division  or  thorax  has  three 
rings,  each  of  which  bears  a  pair  of  legs, 
and  the  secoud,  generally,  aud  sometimes  the 
third,  has  a  pair  of  wings,  while  the  third  di¬ 
vision,  known  as  the  abdomen,  has  typically 
11  rings  or  segments.  In  the  wasp  the  second 
and  third  divisions  are  separated  by  a  very 
deep  cut,  as  everyone  has  noticed. 

Of  the  single  class  or  division  of  the  Articu¬ 
lates  called  insects  there  are  said  to  be  up¬ 
wards  of  190,001)  known  species.  By  the  term 
“class”  we  here  mean  the  Insectida?,  which 
comprises  all  insects;  by  “  order”  we  mean  one 
division  of  a  class,  as  the  Hymenoptera ;  by 
“family”  is  meant  one  of  the  divisions  of  any 
order,  as  the  Apidre;  by  “  genus,”  a  division  of 
a  family,  generally  given  in  technical  terms  as 
apis,  a  bee,  and  by  “species,”  a  division  of  a 
genus,  as  apis  meUiflca,  the  honey  bee.  All 
true  insects  are  called  he&apoda,  meaning 
six  footed.  I  say  true  insects,  since  some¬ 
times  the  spider,  for  instance,  is  called  an  in¬ 
sect,  but  it  is  not.  The  spider  belongs  to  yet 
another  class  known  to  entomologists  as 
Arachnids. 

Now  I  want  to  give  my  young  readers  some 
hard  names  both  to  pronounce  and  remember 
but  when  they  get  a  little  older  and  begin  to 
study  about  insects,  they  will  meet  many  such. 
Bo  let  us  begin  gradually  to  learn  them.  More¬ 
over,  when  we  meet  one  of  these  words  here¬ 
after  in  reading  we  shall  know  what  it 
means. 

All  the  six-footed  insects  are  classed  in  the 
foliowiug  orders  according  to  the  number  or 
nature  of  the  wings: 

1.  Hymenoptera,  or  Membraneous-winged 
insects.  Under  this  head  come  bees,  ants, 
gall  flies,  ichneumons,  etc.  The  wings  are 
marked  with  coarse  veins,  and  the  females 
have  sharp  stings. 

2.  Lepidopte.ra,  or  Scale  wings.  To  this 
order  belong  the  butterflies,  moths,  etc.  These 
have  their  wings  covered  with  little  scales 
which  the  slightest  touch  will  remove,  and 
they  are  so  numerous  that  400.000  have  been 
counted  on  one  insect. 

3.  Diptera,  or  Twc- wings  are  represented 
by  the  mosquito,  flies,  etc.  The  number  of 


species  of  this  order,  in  North  America,  in 
stated  at  about  10,000. 

4.  Coleopf.era  or  Sheath- wings,  to  which 
belong  the  various  species  of  beetles,  bark- 
borers,  weevils,  etc.  If  yon  hold  iu  your 
handafuli  grown  May-beetle,  you  will  no¬ 
tice  that  the  body  has  a  horny  covering,  but 
when  the  insect  is  about  to  fly  the  hard,  horny 
texture  is  lifted,  forming  the  two  forewings 
and  disclosing  two  rear,  membraneous  wings; 
but  the  latter  are  the  sole  organs  of  flight. 

5.  Hcmiptera,  or  Half-wines,  under  which 
order  comes  the  Seventeen-year  Locusts,  the 
squash  bug,  plant  lice  etc.  These  have  the 
fore  wings  partly  membraneous  and  partly 
leathery  or  opaque. 

6.  Orthoptera ,  or  Straight-wings.  The 
katydid  and  grasshopper  represent  this  order, 
whose  fore  wings  are  of  a  leathery  texture 
while  the  rear  wings  are  membran  eous  and 
fold  like  a  fan. 

7.  Neuroptera  or  Nerve-wings.  This  order 
includes  the  beautiful  dragon-flies,  or  Devil’s 
Darning  needles  as  they  are  sometimes  called 
which  are  so  well  known  to  nearly  every  boy 
and  girl. 

Now  whenever  any  of  the  young  folks 
come  across  insects  in  the  garden  or  the 
field  let  them  classify  them  under  their  proper 
orders,  as  given  above,  and  before  tbe  Summer 
passed  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  direction 
for  further  classification. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — My  sister  Beatrice 
and  I  attend  school,  about  two  miles  from  our 
home,  across  the  prairie.  We  walk  when  the 
weather  is  pleasant,  aud  when  it  is  bad  we 
ride  little  Dick,  our  pony.  Every  night  at 
this  season  of  tbe  year  the  horizon  all  around 
us  is  red  with  prairie  fires;  it  is  a  beautiful 
sight,  but  sometimes  the  fires  areas  dangerous 
as  they  are  beautiful.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  little  garden  this  Summer  and  raise  cabbage 
and  peanuts.  I  always  sew  and  cut  the  leaves 
of  Papa’s  Rural  for  him  when  it  arrives.  I 
take  Harper’s  Young  People,  the  money  for 
which  I  earned  myself.  Papa  is  drilling  in 
oats  to  day.  We  have  had  a  very  mild  Win¬ 
ter.  Peach  trees  are  in  bloom  and  our  peas, 
onions  and  lettuce  are  all  up.  We  have  early 
corn  planted.  Beatrice  wants  to  know  if 
Uncle  Mark  is  a  very  old  man. 

Mignonette  Schwartz. 

Coffer  Co.,  Kan. 

[Uncle  Mark  is  not  so  “very”  old,  but  just 
old  enough.  He  is  somewhat  reticent  on  this 
question,  for  “Uncles”  as  well  as  “Aunts” 
sometimes  preserve  an  ominous  silence  when 
anyone  asks  if  they  are  “  very  old.”] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Our  folks  take  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  I  sometimes  read 
the  cousin’s  letters.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
raided  last  Summer.  I  planted  some  melon 
seeds,  and  raised  just  one  nice  watermelon 
which  I  sold  for  10  cents;  I  had  a  very  few 
watermelons,  and  a  small  bed  of  real  nice 
lettuce.  I  planted  about  fifty  radish  seeds,  but 
not  one  came  up.  I  was  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  I  am  very  fond  of  nice  radishes. 
1  raised  almost  a  peck  of  popcorn  from  about 
one  dozen  hills.  I  sold  the  corn  for  six  cents. 
I  had  10  bushels  of  potatoes,  I  selected  the  best 
and  sold  them  for  $5  00;  the  small  ones  went 
to  the  pigs.  Fighting  potato  bugs  is  a  kind  of 
work  I  don’tlike  very  well.  From  fifty  peach 
pits  which  I  planted  only  two  produced  auy 
young  tress.  I  help  take  care  of  one  span  of 
horses,  12  head  of  cattle,  18  sheep.  10  lambs, 
find  two  pigs.  I  am  most  15  years  old, 
and  would  like  to  become  one  of  the  Rural 
cousins.  Henry  Johnson. 

Manist  ee  Co. ,  Mich. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  gues3  I  shall  have 
to  be  counted  as  one  of  the  silent  cousins,  but 
I  work  in  the  garden  so  much  at  planting 
seeds  and  raking  and  watering  the  plants, that 
I  have  hardly  any  time  to  write  letters.  My 
sister  and  I  have  each  a  little  garden  about 
eight  feet  square  besides  a  p  lace  separate  for 
the  prize  watermelon.  I  pi  anted  my  prize 
melon  seeds  the  21  «t  of  April,  about  two 
inches  deep,  also  some  radishes  and  peanuts 
the  same  day.  We  received  the  free  seed 
distribution  safely  and  have  planted  the 
hollyhock,  celery,  and  the  Rural  Fliut  Corn 
and  the  corn  is  coming  up  nicely.  Your  niece, 
Morris  Co. ,  Kan.  Pansy. 


Uncle  Mark:  —  Having  read  some  of 
the  numerous  letters  which  appear  In  the 
Rural  from  the  Cousins,  I  am  interested  in 
their  work  and  I  And  one  m  ly  get  a  great 
dealof  useful  information  by  carefully  looking 
over  the  reading  for  young  folks.  I,  for  two 
years,  have  had  a  flower  garden  from  which  I 
gathered  numerous  bouquets.  I  want  to  try 
a  flower  and  vegetable  garden  on  a  small 
scale  this  Summer.  1  would  like  to  join  the 
Horticultural  Club  aud  with  your  permission 
have  my  name  enrolled  on  the  long  list  of 
names  of  the  other  Cousins.  Jessie  Kilborn. 

Emmet  Co.,  Mich. 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF -  7 


The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills. 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  being  the  best  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat.  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Seeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines. 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished  ana 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments.  Sieves,  and  are  made  in  three 
dill'erent  sizes  one  for  farm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers'  use. 

They  are  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  de¬ 
scriptive  c  rcular  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 


RACINE,  WIS. 


MCSHERHY  GHAI1T  DEILL. 


UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  BEST 

Sows  Fertilizers  Splendidly, 

It  ia  very  Accurate, 

It  Regulates  by  Oog  Wheels, 

It  is  Light  Draft, 

It  is  Easily  Managed. 

It  is  strictly  first-class  iu  workmanship  and  con¬ 
struction.  Works  to  tbe  entire  Katlufw-tton  of  every 
body  who  knows  what  a  grain  and  fertilizer  drill 
ought  to  do.  Its  ster’ing  qualities  have  trained  it 
a  world  wide  reputation,  and  all  who  appreciate 
excellence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  MoSHERRY. 
Seud  for  pamphlet,  t  Mention  this  pajnjr. 

D.  B.  IVTc SHERRY  CO., 

Caytou,  Ohio.  E.  8.  A. 


HICK  mill)  Si  HUFF, MAN’S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE. 


No  rqnnl  array  of  most  excellent  and  Imperatively 
needed  qualities  can  he  found  In  any  other  (Araik 
Drill  Positive  and  accurate  In  Its  change  of  quan¬ 
tity.  The  most  uniform  and  continuous  distributor 
of  Fertilizers.  Light  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 
worn.  All  material  Used  In  Its  manufacture  flrBt 
quality.  The  only  drill  with  core  continuous  soUd 
steel  Axle.  Manufactured  by  the 

Oldest  Drill  House  in  America. 

and  by  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  bust 
ness.  Finished  with  care  aud  tastefully  painted,  It 
stands  to-day  where  for  thirty  years  our  goods  have 


....  ,  stood:  Ftrst  In  merit ;  First  In  quality  of  manufacture 

and  finish  ;  r  irsi  in  the  estimation  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  wherever  introduced.  Send  for  circular.  Exam¬ 
ine  them  before  you  buy.  We  mean  all  we  say,  anp  oua  Warranty  covers  it  all  Address 

S.  M.  itALLUP,  Gen’l  A^ent,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

WITH 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER 

ATTAHHMKNT. 

Distributes  all  kinds  of  grain  Evenly  &  Accurately, 
Drills  Corn  evenly-  lor  yield  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasting  or  clogging.  Amount 
sown  regulated  by  goar. 

NO  GUESS-WUHKI 
Send  for  Circular  to  E.III’IRE  DRILL  CO., 

Bux  1,  Sliortsville,  N.  Y 


iTHE  XEYSTOXTEi 


WASHER. 


Will  wash  Clean  r.  Easier,  ami  with  Less 
Injury  to  Clothes  than  any  other  intne 
World.  We  challenge  any  manufacturer 
to  produce  a  better  washer,  livery  Ma¬ 
chine  Warranted  FIVE  Years  and  Sat¬ 
isfaction  Guaranteed.  Tlio  only  Washer 
that  can  bo  cl  imped  to  any  sized  tab  like 
a  Wringer.  It  is  made  of  malleable  iron, 
galvanized,  and  will  outlast  any  two 
wooden  in!ichim.'S.“(jtl Agents  wanted. 
Exclusive  Territory.  Our  agents  all  over 
tbe  country  are  making  trorn  Soo  to  $200 
per  month.’  Retail  price.  $7.  Sample  to 
agents,  $3.  Alsoour  celebrated 


KEYSTONE  WRINCERS  AT 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE. 

■8®” And  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


PRICES. 


Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F  .F.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Racine,  >V is.,  U  S.  A 


CKIUSCO  - 


MITCHELL  j] 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS 


l*iatform  Spring  Wagon «,  Three  Spring  Wagon*,  Four  Spring  Wagon*  Open 
aud  Top  Buggie*,  Phfeton*,  Sewing  machine  Wagon*,  Backboard*. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  Is  Monarch  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  beet  stock  used  in  its  construction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  iu  the  world.  The  Bpnng  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  And  for  the  manufacture  of  tills  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  unaur 
passed.  Bend  for  Catalogue  aud  Illustrated  Prloe  List. 

niTOBELL,  LEWIS  4c  GO.,  liaclne,  WU. 
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S3© 


PERSONALS. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter 
take  exercise  on  the  tricycle. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  still  younger  by  seven  years 
than  Palmerston  when  Premier. 

But  for  liistwo  cold  baths  daily  it  is  thought 
that  Darwin  might  have  lived  ten  years 
longer. 

It  is  said  that  Colonel  Rockwell  is  the  only 
man  now  alive  who  saw  the  two  murdered 
Presidents  die. 

Rheumatic  Mr.  Burke  bathed  himself  in 
turpentine  at  Lyons,  Iowa,  and  then  lighted  a 
pipe  for  a  comfortable  smoke.  He  was  burned 
to  death. 

A  farmer  and  fruit  grower  near  Denison, 
Texas,  Dr.  Lawrence  Washington,  is  the 
grand  nephew  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

Chief- Engineer  George  W.  Melville,  who 
has  been  searching  for  the  missing  boat  and 
party  of  the  Jeannette,  has  bright  blue  eyes, 
fair  skin,  weighs  one  hundred  and  ninety,  is  a 
skilled  athlete,  and  belongs  to  an  old  Knicker¬ 
bocker  family. 

Almost  everything  in  Darwin’s  conserva¬ 
tory,  where  he  found  bis  recreation,  was  of 
the  moss  order.  Oneof  his  experiments  was  to 
plant  a  shrub  with  the  roots  up,  and  make  it 
grow,  showing  that  light  and  heat  are  the 
most  essential  conditions  of  giowth. 

Canon  Farrar,  who  preached  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbty  a  sermon  on  Darwin,  took  this  ap¬ 
propriate  text:  “  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from 
the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall;  he 
spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creep¬ 
ing  things,  and  of  fishes.” 

Mr.  Murat  Halstead  says  that  Deacon  Rich¬ 
ard  Smith’s  proposition  to  stop  the  milk  carts 
delivering  milk  to  infants  on  Sunday  “  out- 
Herods  Herod.  It  would  make  the  massacre 
of  the  babes  of  Bethlehem  and  the  region 
round  about  of  comparative  insignificance.” 
This  is  a  Cincinnati  squabble. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells’s  handwriting  is  nerv¬ 
ous,  small,  irregular,  and  prepossessing;  so  is 
that  of  Mr.  Aldrich  ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Htgginson’s 
is  what  might  be  be  called  picturesque  script, 
resembling  Robert  Browning’s;  Mr*.  Burnett’s  • 
is  large,  rather  careless,  and  unpunctunted ; 
Mr.  George  W.  Cable’s  indicates  the  closest 
nicety, 

- »  ♦  ♦ 

***  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.” 
Diseases  of  tho  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels 
brought  forth  that  sovereign  remedy  Kidney- 
Wort,  which  is  nature’s  normal  curative  for 
all  those  dire  complaints.  In  either  liquid  or 
dry  form  it  is  a  perfect  remedy  for  those  ter¬ 
rible  diseases  that  cause  so  many  deaths. — 
Adv. 


&eedsi,  t*,  &c. 


SEEDS! 


implement*  and  Pachiaery. 


Implements  and  Pachlnety. 


FARMERS 


It  pays  tohnve  good  tools  and  seeds. 
ltpayBto  buy  of  a  reliable  houi-a 


nARncuroo  I  It  paysto  buy  ot  a  reliable  noma. 
imnnrn5u?.,  I  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
NURSERYMEN  I  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


IMPLEMENTS 

c!K1fc&&SoW,  I  WE  ARE  THE 

Matthews’  Seed  Drills,  aud  I  _ SOLE 

other  ftrstclaas  geoda.  I  WESTERN 
£eeryihin<j  for  the  Lawn,  Gar- 1  AfiRNTS. 

den.  Greenhouse  or  Nursery.  I  4  ” 

We  WARRANT  everything  ns  represented. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  Whole,.!,  and  Retail.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


SWEET  PUTJ11U  PUN  IS. 

$2.00  Per  1,000! 

$15.00  Per  10,000. 

ALSO 

C  VIt ICALi:  PLANTS 

AT  SAME  PRICKS. 

Good  plants  from  good  seed,  on  good  soli. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Drawer  68. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COMB  AND  SBB  THE 

MANCHESTER  STRAWBERRY 

IN  Pit  11 IT,  at  the  Monmouth  Nursery.  Also,  Jar 
sey  Queen,  Prlirto,  Finch,  Shirts,  Finer,  Gypsy,  Bid- 
well.  Mt  Vcrnou.  urieut.  t-atlu  Gloss,  and  a  host  of 
other  vailetles  both  new  aud  old.  Little  Silver  la  on 
the  N.  Y  and  L  B  DIv  Central  It  K  ofN.J.be- 
l\veen  Hed  Bank  nud  Long  Branch.  STRA W BERK Y 
b-briouy,  June  9th,  and  Wednesday,  June  llth. 
A  cordial  In  vj  tat  a  in  Is  extended  to  all.  ‘ 

J.  T_  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

5  pkgs.  flower  seeds,  our  choice.  10  -y»nta. 

5  good  Gladioli,  10  oeuta.  Lilies,  Roses.  Geraniums, 
Tuberoses,  etc,  all  choice  varieties,  catalogue  free. 

N,  HALLOO Croedmoor,  N,  Y. 


EXCELSiJR  7/ 

LAWK  1st- 

Hawed  l  mowers 

for MOWERS 

HORSE  to  40  Inch  cut 

^SIDE-WHEEL 

MOWER 

Is  Light,  Simple, 

and  Durable 
It  la  the  best  In  the 
market. 

.  _  .  ,  Alt  oof  Mower*  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-Lint 

CHASEORJI  A  COLD-WELL  USQ.  CO., Newburgh, K.T. 


haHD; 


HORSE,. 


Zaw.huwvA. 
£***•  rrv-wpj*  , 


THE  WILLIAMS 
EVAPORATOR  I 

For  the  Preservation  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta, 
blea.  During  the  10  yc.ire  it 
gas  proved  Iheunlyprartt'mf 
ICruporstur  const  riiatod.  nnd 
operated  on  strictly  pliiltn 
sophical  principles.  It  la  the 
chan pest  machine  *oM  for 
qimnlilyand  quality  prnduo 
*u.  anil  is  the  only  one  that 
will  do  as  much  or  more  than 
i  a  guaranteed,  It  win  evapor¬ 
ate  double  tho  amount  ot  any 
I, .  other  tnaeliln«,  with  one  half 
pf  the  help,  Mint  mi  moro  fuel, 
™  beside*  the  quality  of  t.h« 
work  la  far  superior,  .1*  all 
can  learnhyinquiringof  lirst- 
clae-'  dealers  in  New  York  or 
Boston,  it  is  practically  liro 
proof.  Send  for  our  ctrou- 
l.srs  and  investigate  before 
buying.  Manufactured  by 
S.  K.  Jt  J.  M.  SPROUT, 
Muncy.  LyooJUina  Co.,  Pa,, 
for  the  Kaalem.  Middle,  and 
non  thorn  States,  nnd  Cap. 
rtd.-is.  and  by  JOHN  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  ft  SON,  Kalamazoo. 
Michigan,  for  the  West  and 
Southwest.  J.  S.  TWOM- 
BLY,  23  Commercial  SL, 
B orton,  Mas*,  Agent  for 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 


Feed  your  Stoolx 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINOLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED, 
BARROW8,  SAVERY  A  CO.,  Limited 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE 


SHIR-SLING, 

Fob  Dkloadimo  Hay  and  Grain 
has  NO  SUPERIOR. 

It  Raves  one  half  of  the  time, 
labor  tuid  expense. 

Its  oapueltv  la  double  that 


>  r«i  * :  r.  ■  f  i  j  j  '4 


It  baa  no  equal  In  its  conve 
nlenoe  iti  changing  its  ad  ipta- 
1  ion  to  all  kinds  of  grain;  the 
facility  nod  ea-e  in  operating, 
the  cleanliness  and  accuracy 
of  Its  work. 

The  machine  is  warranted  In 
nil  of  i  he  above  statements. 

For  further  particulars  aud 
l  rices  a  duress. 

«  VAN  »I(  KLU  A-  SON, 
frborlsviile.  N.  Y. 


COMMON  SENSE 

ENGINE. 

Bimple,  durable,  or  the  best  work¬ 
manship  aud  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilers.  Engine  complete  ou 
board  cars  at  Bnnuglleid.  0..  at  fob 
lowing  prices :  S  florae  power.  *27S ;  5. 
horse  power ,#3U0:7-horao  j>ower,$375: 
19-horee  power.  «buo.  These  engines 
fully  guarrautoud  in  every  respect 
Address  Common  Reuse  Engine  Co. 
Sprlugflcld.  Ohio. 


SAWMILLSSSkS 

THE  AULTMAN  A  TAYLOR  CQ„  Mansfield,  Ohio, 


#  JortefA" 

’  GRAPPLE  FORK  ' 

ARevolution 

IN  HORSE 

Hay  Forks. 


The  accompanying  cu 
represent  my  new  Grap 
pie  or  Spear-Pointed  Hay 
Fork. 

It  works  perfectly,  en¬ 
tering  tile  hay  easily,  as 
the  opints  are  spear- 
shaped,  and  the  arms  s re 
so  curved  that  they  close 
their  points  together  us 
they  go  down  Into  the 
hay.  It  Is  superior  to  any 
forte  made,  ns  It  grapples 
the  topu«  well  as  the  body 
and  bottom  Of  the  fork¬ 
ful.  Askyour  dunlers  for 
them  or  *end  for  illus¬ 
trated  circulars. 

J.  E.  PORTER, 
Ottawa,  Ill. 


SUsceUanfoufl. 


Dobbins’  Starch  Polish, 


An  important  dis¬ 
covery,  by  -which 
every  family  may 
give  their  linen 
that  beautiful  fin¬ 
ish  peculiar  to  fine 
laundry  work. 

Ask  your  Grocer, 


J.  B.  DOBBINS, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKERS 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  Ihc  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


To  any  suffering  with  Catarrh! 
or  Bronchitis  who  sarnestlvl 
desire  relief,  i  can  furnish  a 
means  of  Permanent  and  Pos¬ 
itive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment. 
No  charge  for  consultation  by 
•wail.  Valuable  Treatise  Free. 

'ilia  rameduig  »re  th«v* (growth 

of  hu  own  eiperitnoe;  they  *ro 
toe  oiKy  kaevrs  csoiaj  of  ptr- 
niaitmu  enrf  jwuVr 

Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS.  Tr 


An  fcugiisfl  Veterinary  surgeou  •inlCl.tfmist,  now 
traveling  lathis  country,  says  that  enretof  the  Home 
an-JC.itile  Powders  sold  here  are  worthless  trash  He 
says  al  Sheridan’s  Qgjdltixm  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  aud  tmmeDsex  valuable  Notl''ag  on  earth  will 
mage  hone  iay  lUe  SberkUn’s  Condition  Powders  Dose. 


Hiiui  <  *1111  ninths,  r.„rtitialMi.(’.„i‘». 


cenhe  made  In  any  locality. 
»  >  V/  Bomethlnu  entirely  new  for  agents.  *5  oullkl 
tre,.  W.  INGRAHAM  &  CO.,  Boston,  Muss. 

i  n yiTrro  Can  nnw  n,,,D » fortune,  omm 

A  T  H,  N  .\  worUl  *10  free.  RIDEOUT  A  CO.. 
HU  DAI  A  U  hi  I -at  relay  .>1.,  Sew  York. 


THE  WESTER1N 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

tertSS,CriTiC,'k“^tt2?ifci,5.” 

)irotU>i1ilQ  inTfHtiiH'iitH,  ijcrifl  iw  circular  ref- 
cniDcc-8  *n4  Burup.'c  ilocuxiieiiL'u  * 

J-TViKP^lfiy-  r.ir  PRttKIXS,  Sec 

*  1»®W.  "** 


WMI 

AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  OH 

the  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA. 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  Prices:  Longtime;  Rebate  for  improve¬ 
ment  ;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers, 
For  Fu^l  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.lano  agt. 

m  riON  this  Paper.  ST.  PAUL,  MlNN. 

RflllTH  I’0.”!1  ’ooflte  before  seeing  our  James  River 
wUU  I  ll  ^ettlernent.  Illustrated  Catalogue frtc, 

—  .-I  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont.  Surry  Co.,  Va. 

GE??^VA.LEEX, FARMS  FOR  SALE. -Some 
of  the  tineat  residences  in  the  Valley,  near  R.  R 
inquire  soon  of  JOHN  8HELD0N. 

_ _  Fort  rinllina.  Oolorado. 


2il^«r  ^ubUcatirms. 


PICTORIAL 

FAMILY  BIBLE, 


containing  both  Versions  of  the  XEW  TESTAMENT, 
we  make  No  Extra  Charge  f»r  thlsodnblon  other 
publishers  charge  fl.  KlNE  PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS. 
Elegant  Designs,  Handsomely  Bound.  Our  Bibles 
contain  2,001  Pages.  2.50H  Illustrations.  Extua  Induce¬ 
ments  offered  to  Energetic  agents. 


llcatlou. 


Pniladelphla 


■  -  i-O’t-UUU  J  our,.i  ID. 

Illustruted  Catalogue  sent  on  onpllca 
L-  J.  HOLMAN  dk  CO.  U’S  Arch  St , 


Sunday  School 

ML  SI  C. 

Ditson  ft  Co.  make  a  special  feature  of  Sunday 
School  Song  Books,  and  eun  safelv  commend  the 
three  new  ones  which  they  publish  this  season.  Their 
con, pliers  are  practical  work.rs  in  the  Sunday 
School,  and  with  previous  publications  have  been 
extremely  successful.  The  new  books  are : 

THE  BEACON  LIGHT. 

By  J.  n,  TENNEY  and  E.  A.  HOFFMAN. 

A  collection  of  new  hymns  and  tunes  carefully  se 
leeted  from  a  large  quantity  of  manuscripts,  of 
which  four  out  of  every  five  were  rejected,  only  the 
very  best  being  retained.  Price  3U  cents, 

LIGHT  AND  LIFE. 

By  R.  m.  McIntosh. 

This  new  book  is  quite  comprehensive,  providing  In 
a  small  space  ample  material  for  two  years,  inciud 
Ing  a  great  variety  of  new  hymns,  as  well  as  some 
older  ones  which  are  always  in  request.  Price  83 

t  ft 


BANNER 


VICTORY 


By  A.  J.  ABBEY  and  M.  J.  MUSOER. 

This  !s  the  latest  of  the  three  new  hooks,  and  is  sure 
to  meet  with  good  success,  it  contains  all  the  varie¬ 
ty  aud  freshness  which  emild  sell  be  desired,  iflelud 
Ing  many  beautiful  pieces  especially  adapted  for 
prayer  and  praise  met  tings.  Price  86  cents. 

OLIVKK  DITSON  St  CO..  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  8s3  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS !  AGENTS!  AGENTS! 

GEN.  DOiT-GlL'  bran*  new  book,  fiat  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

<8.  armidest  chance  ever  offered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
C.EX,  MILKM  AN.  Thu  Su,jCrblj/  J lluetratcd,  f,n<i  chne  and 
.'/adtaij,  wv.rk  outsell!  *11  ati.cr.  I o  ta  I,  and  la  the  fastest  ate 
book  ever  pubUshtd.  AgenLavcraga  letofOorimoJaB. 
O*  I  .  I  h  thonMinJ  Hi  pern.  First  clam  VC  EN  i'«  VV  V  N  TEI>. 
/•r.rcfwmiv  /4‘it ttortj  nnu  Kxtrn  lerrns irlvcn.  Scrui  I'm  n  wtitm 
to  A.  1>.  W U uT II i MrTO.\  A-  CO-  Hartford.  (  nan. 


CENTS 

i  Aremaklng 


1100 


PER  MONTH 
SELLINCCj* 


ANNINC’S 

ILLUSTRATED 


STOCK  BOOK 


■  ■  Because  every  t'&riner  ueo<i«  it.  It  is  the  latest  nud  most  iiomplete  work  over  issued  la  America  truuLm  e,  o!  llor^A,  _ut» 
tie,  Shoop,  etc.,  their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  causes  of  disc^e,  symptoms,  and  remedies.  Over  1,000  pMice»«  400 
1  lIuHtrutluiiM.  Highly  endorsed  by  auoh  eminent  Authorltieo  as  the  President, Vioe  President, and  Secretary  of  rhuAdelphiA 
College  of  Yeterinarr  Surgeons,  Hon.  J.  'W.  Gadsdx.v  and  others.  Farmers,  their  son*.  *nd  u^tuU  desiringprofifnble  work 
should  send  at  onoe  for  full  particulars  and  terms.  Address  HUBBARD  RUO^,  T\i8  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Potato  Bug 
Poison. 


LONDON 

TRADE 


MARK. 


Potato  Bug^ 
Poison  . 


IT  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  it,  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  BURPLE  CO.  (Limited),  P.  O.  B 
DiX).  No.  00  W 4 ter  Rtrbkt  Xaw  Vouk.  who  mill  aoful  oiyH  t*»«tl»r»onl*la. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


^r«f?^^-^BRINGSePPfB  CTflDC  TO  EVERY 

.  OCCU  d  I  UIIC  MAN’S  DOOR 

\ i  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
*.  ^  -Ci  ^  *  E  Y  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obt  ained 

\  \  \  O The  character  of  LANDllETU’S  SEEDS 
D  Fl  PM  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 

"  7*  *JL/NU  1**"**^  They  aro  the  STANO.Ylt  1)  for  Ouality.  Over 

1.100  acres  iti  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  onr  own 
FoundedlTS^r^^^if^r--— *  eultlvaHon.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 
packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LANORETH  A  SONS,  21  and  23 S,  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


HOOF  ' 

OINTMENT. 


JUNE  40 


ENSILAGE 


Ross  Big  Giant  anu 
I.lttlo  Giant  Cutters. 
" Specials"  for  EnslI- 
dlMge  SlOOV  Hnlscrs, 
&v.  Ouam-ntted  su¬ 
perior  to  every  other. 
Immense  .Strength 
'Veiulir  and  Capacity. 
Will  cut  2  to 4  times  as 
i'nsl  hh  any  other,  have 
i lie  llnss patent.  8AFE- 


Thk  belle,  like  the  bell  likes  to  have  people 
ring  her. 

Two  tramps  with  a  single  thought  beat  at 
one. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  swan’s  up 
side  is  never  down  ? 

You  wouldu’t  call  a  man  a  rare  fellow  be¬ 
cause  he  is  but  half-baked. 

The  ladies  wear  the  poke  bonnet  because  it 
is  easier  to  “  scoop”  in  the  young  gentlemen. 

Embroidered  mustard  plasters  are  now  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  necessary  feature  of  aesthetic 
medication. 

A  Dover  having  been  driven  from  the 
house  by  his  sweetheart’s  father,  was  asked 
if  he  wasn’t  mad?  “No,”  said  he,  “not  mad, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  felt  very  much  put 
out!  ’ 

Michael  Angelo  said  that  genius  is  eter¬ 
nal  patience.  Michael  evidently  published  a 
newspaper  when  subscription  dues  didn’t 
come  very  fast. 

Mrs.  Querious  don’t  understand  what  the 
politicians  mean  by  calling  civil  service  re¬ 
form  a  “  hollow  sham.”  If  they  mean  a  pil¬ 
low  case  why  don’t  they  say  so  ? 

The  late  king  of  Sweden  used  to  prance 
around  nights  in  disguise,  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  black  eye  about  half  the  time  was 
proof  that  he  enjoyed  himself. 

“  It  is  not  right  to  spoil  a  golden  wedding,” 
was  the  ground  on  which  a  Missouri  judge  re 
cently  refused  a  divorce  in  a  case  where  the 
parties  had  lived  together  forty-nine  years. 

We  often  hear  of  a  woman  marrying  a  man 
to  reform  him,  but  no  one  ever  tells  about  a 
man  marrying  a  woman  to  reform  her.  W  e 
men  are  modest  and  don’t  talk  about  our  good 


_  latent  8AFE- 

~  |  V  ply  wheel,  kx 

-  TESSIULK  JOINTS, 

Convex  gears.  KING  HOLLERS  &<■.  The  ONLY 
Cutter  that  will  ale  nil  the  severe  work  ami  cut  fast. 
Sem!  for  illustrated  olr<  ulars  and  testimonials  t.i 
K.  vv.  liwSS  .t  OO.,  KTjiton,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


In  use  over  M  years  UtinnufaeMiWl  t  roni  uieiuri 
ula  used  by  the  late  Dr.  .1-  W.  Johnson,  V.  S.,  (edit 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Ohio  Farm* 
Vs  a  sure  Cure  for  aU  .Leases  of  the  hoof,  M  QUBW 
Cracks  Sand  cracks,  Coll  traction  8,  Hoof  bout 
LaminU Is,  Scratches,  Thrush.  Brittle  IOOL&C.  B. 
of  testimonial*  Riven.  1  rice  $  ;lU  V'r 
For  sale  by  all  Drugiflats  and  Saddb-rs.orHent 
i-haw*  prt*  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  >o 
genuine  without  rny  signature. 

G.  w.  JOHNSON. 

'  16  *  St.  Clitlr  St.,  Cleveland,  O 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


THE  ONONDAGA  F.  F 


22 yi  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

'mgmt  SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  USE  NO  OTHER. 

It  is  the  Purest,  the  most  Concentrated,  the 
Strongest,  the  Heaviest,  the  Cheap¬ 
est  and  the  best  Dairy  Salt  in 
the  World. 

WARRANTED  AS  PURE  AS  ANY  SALT  IN  THE 
M  ARKET. 

Endorsed  by  Chemists  and  by  all  Intelligent 
Dairymen  who  have  Tried  it. 

J.  W.  BARKER,  Secretary, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

7  »  ,  nAi.fr  day  at  home.  Sam  plea  worth  5S(>  free. 
OtoSiOAddres*  Stinson  &  Co..  Portland.  Me. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Don’t  Be  Alarmed 

at  Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes,  or  any  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  liver  or  urinary  organs,  as  Hop 
Bitters  will  certainly  and  lastingly  cure  you, 
and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will. 

Skill  in  the  Workshop.— To  do  good 
work  the  mechanic  must  have  good  health. 
If  long  hours  of  confinement  in  close  rooms 
have  enfeebled  his  hand  or  dimmed  his  sight, 
let  him  at  once,  and  before  some  organic 
trouble  appears,  take  plenty  of  Hop  Bitters. 
His  system  will  be  rejuvenated,  his  nerves 
strengthened,  his  sight  become  clear,  and  the 
whole  constitution  be  built  up  to  a  higher 
working  condition. 


Pawnt  KDark  amwttmf  Farm  and  Dmry  Engines  of 
all  size*,  from  a  to  la  borne  power,  mounted  or  un_ 
mount*.!.  Warranted  to  be  the  dest  and  Cheapest 
engine*  made.  Prices  from  *|.iO  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  ’■  which  will  irive  yon 

full  lnfomj*tt«n  «i»d  nrlces  to 

It.  W.  PAYNK  &  SON, 

Hot  841  Cnrnine,  N.  X. 


Tills  inaciimi-  a  iuiujj  •**  lummvuw 

ral  3  to  5 incites *<iu»ne.  and  Crushes  it  and  pulverises  it  at 
one  motion  to  any  required  fineness  without  ti*k  u»k  of 
SSSa  stojcw.  oa  sol  ..kss.  Farmers  drill  it  or  Bow  t  Just  as 
It  comes  from  the  machine.  Alter  Six  trial  ground  \ 

Raw  Lmft&TOJtK  ha*  been  found  to  be  worth  tbree  tunes  as  1  ]  f  ^ 

much  as  HintST  lint'.  and  with  tills  mncblln  It  doe*  tmt  co6t 
one  half  as  much  i  •  make.  While  Phosphate,  done  Du»t 
and  other  Kcrlllwers  must  be  renewed  •  ven-  one  «r  two 

years  by  uftusl  trial,  GaoriNO  Raw  LoiKST' rv*.  wit.  lteyl  font  _ _ 

years.  By  burtiln*  LIMK  you  destroy  ■«'  l"'r  «f*>t.  of  ear 
Cmlcacia,  which  Is  PLANT  FOOD.  An  auftlyBea or  the 

Virgin  Soil  Blue  Grass  Region,  Kentucky,  wows  A«« carbon-  _ _ _ _ 

M ...  of  I i ui*»  i  him  bId  hiiIioHc  3kd<l ;  or  In  *>Ui«vr  words,  Nature 

FIGHT  TIMKS  as  iiiueh  GKOI.'ND  HAW  LIMESTONE  .  .  .  r 

us  Phospliab  s  !,r  H  nc  Du*t  In  making  «<kk1  lands,  Any  farm  hand  can  run  tlm  machine. 
U .  u ,  unu  ii  1 1  it  A  II  L  K.  and  Is  ready  to  att-a-h  to  any  kind  of  power  as  «  e  ship  it. 
answers  V»r  making  macfiClMD  for  FCOadB  and  Biiltu*l  T 

aSd  FIVE-HORSE  POWER.  Price  *  I  Sill  *390.  and  8o70.  Ad.lrcss 

ttUU  A  rr/\ni'iirt  XT  f1,  fU  \  Uthwo  ntTGi'U  W  A 


A  Mjc-Monlliu’  Subscription  to  a  T.dimhle  Paper  ana 
a  MacntBceut  Prcwluw!  W  .'lung  l‘'  ba>elv."  cpj  great 
Liwrvr.  Aioicutttirnl  him!  t'»*i1ly  i'oi-r,  rii.<  ltural  llumo 

Journal.  1uu>dini..:in.Li.fla.Ji)«>  wlmM.li*  tiotalrwulj  k'l0W“; 

weaalio  the  lbllir»li»*  unpnwWntitl  otter:  Tonnv  one  etc  will 

,tnd  or  Twenty-i'oe  Cent*  «tam,  .  mcm r,S‘'8j1°{ 

eortilOf.  rorA.n-,  and  laRrtAWlttlii  WtdlitMoTlie  Koril 
llonie  Jutirnni  /or  Si*  Ulonth*.  «'«  ’*«  /'-’f/i-tio  o/ 

trriMli/Vt  oigraeiwy*  c.lAJ  **Tllc  Ari 

eight  iUlitbtvprolurt  loo*  of  g)HMbiL»l*GenJtr*vlii*«0fAi"erIcan 

and  Foreign  Scenery,  FlrnMtig  HerTir  Surgorte,  o u>.  printed  on 
heavy  plat.:  paper,  beautifully  bound,  and formlrig  oueuILhcmost 
charming  adotiunenu  ftir  Ibc  pMlororceutre  table  ttiat  dOUMbede- 
vlsed-  Tira  Kent).  Hon*  Jocra*!.  1»  anrlKkl  page,  S.-OoUmm 


YlSfU-  iflK  nona«oi'"'w.«  ..  m  -  r,  .  .  .  .  . 

Uluitrattd  devoid  to  Kurifi,  voenin  fg^cul- 

ture,  horticulture,  hoomliolS  1*lnt«  9V&  »ceipt«,  H<1 

trork,  wiiRHil  buinnr,  finvx,  Mid  to 

»nd  loctruut  tI»M  vl.niu  faniily.  %»*“  will  kS^iSi  Seat 

ttiid  will %  the  be,\ntitul  |>tcmltnii.  \\  < .  m  i»k  thm  great 


ThiOnlyPerfecT-ss, 

gEWING'MACHINErjjf 


aird  iuTewiso  wiib  ti.o  bcatttmd  |>rctnltun-  Wo  mate  tliia  great 
offer  niurtiiy  to  lutrnrinrr  tier  piper  Il'tO  liew  botnea.  hoping  to 
retain  for  future  years  all  who  »uh«.  rU«  MW.  I »en4  <">«' * 
Remember,  vc  rive  you  the  paper  aud  pretniutn  free,  '"rrely 
asking  the  trifling  sum  ofrioenta  u*,Woo;l"t  'V'*  *  ai,ay  » 
Tboae  will  ,]u  not  lake  uleaniagc  of  1 1.  Goffer  vlll  t'"*1"  »"r*J ,  • 
ebanot  «t  a  llfetim.  .  It  you  will  obtain  for  us  A «dhh Of  ttw  sub- 
ecrlbcra  upon  these  terms,  and  «eml  uttfLOfi.  we  will  semi  you, 
free,  for  your  trouble,  either  an  elegspt  'letter  Kr.lle,  or  Sugar 
Shell,  or  PiciUt  Fork,  heavily  plated  with  pure  com  silver  on 
ateel  and  warranted  lo  w.uir.  *ddre»», 

K.  M.  LEPTON,  Publlanep.'JT  I’ork  Place,  New \  orU. 


SIMPLEST,LAT£ST  IMPROVED. 

MOST  DURABLE  X  'YsV 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y 
Mowers,  Reapers  and  Se 

SUPERIOR  J§j| 

IN  POINT  OP  JAa.  1 

Manufacture  &  Finish,  If 


THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 

IN  ALL  THE 

Grain-Growing 

COUNTRIES 

of  The  World ! 

And  Always  with  the  Same 

Satisfactory  Result. 


a  Year  and  expense*  to  agenut.  Outfit  free 
Address  P.  O.  VICKF.RY,  AuifUsta  »«•  _ 

aa  ml  iniW  Aim !  fot 
it  ti  v  case  "1  Blind 
ft  M  Ble-cumur,  Itching, 

U  or  Pro 

ri  i, US  that  ilcBINli’S  P1L EllLTIlil) Y 

lire.  Prepnred  by  J.P.  MILL  Kit.  M.D..W6  Arch 
i..  l'a.  A’»«  genitive  vn'thmii  Ilia  iri»nattire.  bend 
dar.  Sold  by  druptffists  and  country  stone,  S 1 . 


AND  MAKE  HOME 


r^7r'cfcCT  Toufi.'v^v 

!0  Union  Square  NY  Chicago  ill. 

ORANGE  MASS,  OR  ATLANTA  GA. 


CIDER 


ROOT  CROPS 


FOR 


PRESSES,  <» RATERS,  ELEVATORS,  Pumps. 
Evaporators.  &c.,  &c  jriF"S>-nd  for  Catalogue  B. 
BOOMER  At  BOSCIIERT  Prt  sis  Oo., 

SVRAOOSK,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office,  C2  Vesey  St. 


Or  STEEL  PLATE  AND  PEARL  CHR0510  CARDS 
/h  (half  each)  name  on.  10c.  14  paoka,  S10J.  *50 

UM  given  to  best  Agent.  Full  particulars  with  first 
order.  NATfONALOARD  WORKS,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


<P  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


j  tv  i- :  coin*  tby  sun 

t  bargain.  A  splendid  farm  In  East 
I'lrst  clsss  Improvement*.  70  ftcrMHnrX1^n,1.lfnt 
1  minutes  from  depot  To  be  uokl  at .  once  at 
SBcrinoe,  to  CIOHU  AII  estate.  .  u 

rnpth  ilH.iXW-  L  W.  u..  Box  G.,  Station  u, 
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What  will  the  Harvest  Be  ? 


WHEAT. 

Acreage  as  large  as  in  isso.  Cron  fully  as  heavy.  A 
probable  increase  of  75,1  'MI.IICKj  to  1U0, 000.000  bush¬ 
els  over  last  year.  Season  very  favorable  to 
Winter  wheat  and  destructive  to 
Chinch  bugs.  Unusually  Bniall  In¬ 
jury  from  Insect  posts.  Latest 
reports  from  Spring  wheat 
region  highly  promising. 


CORN. 

Owing  to  cold,  wet  weather,  planting  very  late.  Con¬ 
siderable  replan  ting  on  account  of  rotting  of  seed. 
Acreage  as  yet  undetermined ;  probably 
greater  than  last  year.  Latest  Reports 
more  favorable  as  to  condition  and  area. 


BARLEY. 

A  somewhat  larger  acreage  and  crop.  Increase 
clileily  in  California,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Da¬ 
kota.  Total  crop  probably  43,000, UUO  bush¬ 
els,  against  4 1,000,  Out)  in  1881,  and 
44,0X1,000  In  18S0. 


POTATOES. 

The  largest  acreage  and  probably  the  heaviest  yield 
ever  known .  The  Rckal’s  prediction  that  po¬ 
tatoes  will  lie  n  drug  in  the  market, 
likely  to  be  fulfilled. 


GRASS. 

A  fair  crop  everywhere,  hut  rather  late.  An  abun¬ 
dant  hay  crop.  Clover  short,  owing  to 
poor  catch  last  Fall. 


COTTON. 

A  considerable  decrease  In  acreage,  owing  to  floods 
and  a  poorer  condition  than  usual,  owing  to 
cold  rains.  Aggregate  yield  probably 
500, lAiO  bales  less  than  last  year. 


TOBACCO. 

An  increased  acreage  and  a  fair  stand. 


OATS. 

An  Immense  yield  ;  probably  420,000,000  bushels. 


RYE. 

The  largest  acreage  and  heaviest  crop  ever  raised. 
Probably  25.(HiO,fi‘  0  against  20,ooo,(X)u  last  year 
.und  15,000,000  the  year  before. 


EASTERN  STATES. 


Maine. 

Damartscotta,  Lincoln  Co. —Acreage  of 
wheat  about  the  same  as  last  year;  prospect 
favorable;  no  Winter  wheat  in  this  region. 
Rye  and  oats  little  sown.  Barley  more  sown 
than  usual;  seed  barley  scarce  and  high.  Grass 
for  hay  is  looking  well,  and  but  little  winter- 
killed.  Indian  corn  about  the  same  acreage 
as  last  year;  not  up  yet.  Potatoes  a  little 
larger  acreage  than  usual;  early  planted  just 
coming  up;  no  beetles  yet.  Apple  trees  have 
not  blossomed  yet;  not  many  buds  on  them. 
Pears  looking  well;  not  many  raised  here. 
The  season  is  very  cold  and  wet;  no  one  is 
done  planting.  Cattle  will  hardly  get  their 
living  on  the  pastures.  c.  b.  w. 

Dknnysville,  Washington  Co.— No  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  sown  here.  Spring  wheat  has  an 
average  acreage.  Oats  average  acreage-  just 
sown.  Barley  just  sown,  acreage  double  last 
year’s.  Corn  not  planted.  Potatoes  not  up; 
average  acreage.  n.  o,  a. 

Elliot,  York  Co. — Area  of  wheat  in  the 
town  about  30  acres;  rye  40  acres;  oats  50 
acres,  lorley  70  acres;  Indian  corn  00  acres, 
potatoes  150  acres.  Pear  trees  have  blossomed 
well.  Baldwin  apple  trees  have  very  few 
blossoms.  The  prospect  for  hay  is  good;  also 
for  all  other  crops,  excepting  apples.  Q.  a.  h. 

Herman,  Penobscot  Co. — Winter  wheat 
not  grown  in  this  section;  Spring  wheat  but 
little  sown.  Grass  for  hay  is  our  main  crop. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  State  is 
about  nine  tenths  of  a  ton  per  acre.  Indian 
corn  not  much  grown.  Potatoes  are  second 
only  to  hay  in  importance;  are  just  being 
planted.  They  average  about  250  bushels  per 
acre  Oats  rank  next  in  importance.  A 
very  large  acreage  has  been  sown;  average 


yield  35  bushels  per  acre.  Apples  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  not  be  much  this  year,  it  being  the 
“odd”  year.  Pears  not  many  grown.  This 
has  been  a  very  cold,  backward  Spring, 
though  grass  is  looking  well  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  judge 
what  the  prospect  is  for  crops  as  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  finished  planting  yet.  F.  0.  B. 

Lagrange,  Penobscot  Co. — Spring  very 
backward.  Much  sowing  and  planting  not 
yet  done.  Acreage  of  wheat  small.  Spring 
wheat  sown  May  1,  is  up  and  looking  well. 
No  Winter  wheat.  Oats  sown  and  up;  look 
well.  Barley  sown  late  in  this  section.  No 
rye  sown.  Grass  looking  well.  Corn  not 
yet  all  planted;  none  up.  Potato  acreage 
small.  Apple  trees  just  leafing  out.  m.  n. 

Skowhegan,  Somerset  Co. — Not  as  much 
wheat  sown  this  year  as  last.  Probably  not 
half  the  farmers  have  sown  any,  and  those 
that  have,  not  enough  for  their  own  use. 
Quite  an  increase  in  oats  and  barley,  but  our 
recent  heavy  rains  are  doing  much  damage  on 
low  lands.  Grass  has  made  great  improve¬ 
ment  of  late,  and  although  winter-killed  in 
some  places,  it  bids  fair  to  be  more  than  an 
average  crop.  Planting  is  very  much  delayed 
on  account  of  the  rains;  many  have  not  yet 
put  iu  any  corn  or  potatoes,  hut  most  of  the 
farmers  have  their  ground  ready,  and  will 
plant  as  soon  as  it  dries  off.  Indian  corn  not 
much  planted ;  sweet  corn  for  canning  taking 
its  place,  But  few  are  planting  potatoes 
more  than  enough  for  their  own  use.  There 
is  likely  to  be  a  fair  crop  of  apples,  but  mostly 
on  young  trees.  Pear  trees — what  few  there 
are— will  blossom  very  full.  j.  h,  l. 

So.  Limington,  York  Co. — The  acreage  of 
all  grain  crops  in  this  section  of  the  State  is 
large;  prospect  good,  but  season  very  late. 
But  little  corn  and  potatoes  planted  yet,  but 
the  acreage  will  be  large.  All  agree  that  the 
prospect  for  hay  is  not  very  flattering  aud 
predict  a  light  crop.  The  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  apples  and  pears.  s.  w.  h. 

So.  Molunccs,  Aroostook  Co, — No  Winter 
wheat  raised  here.  Grass  is  just  starting 
nicely.  There  w  ill  be  an  extra  amount  of 
oats  and  potatoes  sown  aud  planted — but  lit¬ 
tle  corn,  rye  or  barley  raise  1  here.  No  pears. 
The  prospect  good  for  crops,  if  weather  does 
not  hold  too  cold.  M,  j. 

West  Sumner,  Oxford  Co.— No  Winter 
wheat  sown ;  half  the  farmers  sow  from  one 
to  three  acres  of  Spring  wheat.  O-tts  from  one 
to  five  acres  per  farm.  Rye  aud  barley  but 
very  little  sown.  Clover,  Timothy,  Red-top 
and  meadow  grasses  are  grown  for  hay  which 
is  the  main  crop.  The  prospect  for  the  grass 
and  grain  crops  is  good.  Corn  and  potatoes 
from  one  to  four  acres  per  farm.  Corn  pros¬ 
pect  not  very  good.  Apples  are  extensively 
cultivated;  a  fair  crop  expec  ted.  Pears  are 
coming  into  favor  rapidly;  good  prospects 
for  a  fair  crop.  J.  E.  B. 

Woodford’s,  Cumberland  Co. — Wheat  and 
rye  not  cultivated  here.  Oats  look  well; 
White  Russian  promise  best.  Barley,  little 
sown.  Grass  looks  well.  Season  is  cold  and 
very  backward;  corn  and  potatoes  not  up 
and  apples  and  pears  not,  in  blossom.  Buds 
look  well.  e.  c. 


New  Hampshire. 

Auburn,  Rockingham  Co. — Wheat,  barley 
aud  rye  are  things  of  the  past  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  A  small  quantity  of  oats  is 
sown,  to  be  cut  green.  Grass  is  thin  now, 
owing  to  the  potato  worm  eating  the  roots 
last  Fall.  There  is  more  than  usual  ground 
plowed,  but  the  Spring  has  been  so  rainy  and 
cold,  not  much  planting  has  been  done.  Apples, 
the  very  early  kinds  are  in  bloom ;  late  kinds, 
have  not  as  ruauy  blossoms  as  in  some  years, 
Pear  trees  In  full  blossom.  K.  M.  p- 

Contocook,  Merrimack  Co. — Wheat  is  look¬ 
ing  uncommonly  well  for  so  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  the  acreage  is  nearly  one- third  larger  than 


last  year  and  double  that  of  five  years  ago; 
nearly  all  is  Spring  wheat  in  this  county ;  there 
are  a  few  very  handsome  fields  of  Fall  wheat, 
and  the  number  will  be  largely  increased  next 
Fall .  There  is  but  little  rye  raised  here — mostly 
on  the  pine  plains;  it  stood  the  Winter  well; 
rye  has  been  superseded  by  wheat.  Oats  and 
barley  are  late,  but  look  well ;  the  barley  crop 
is  very  much  increased  in  the  county  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  grass  and  clover  crops  are  very 
promising,  although  late.  Pastures  are  two 
weeks  late.  Corn  is  not  more  than  half  planted 
in  the  county  to-day ;  there  will  be  nearly  one- 
half  more  planted  than  last  year.  The  corn 
crop  has  more  than  doubled  iu  a  very  short 
time;  high  prices  have  done  it  this  year.  Acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes  doubled.  This  is  the  bearing 
year  iu  this  State  for  apples;  the  trees  are 
looking  well,  and  there  will  be  a  large  bloom, 
the  old  people  say,  for  the  first  time  in  June 
for  40  years.  It  is  the  “  off  year”  for  pears, 
but  there  will  be  a  good  show.  Peaches  are 
an  entire  failure  this  year;  I  had  50  trees  killed 
to  the  ground  the  past  Winter — the  first  ever 
killed  on  the  place,  and  peaches  have  been 
grown  here  for  50  years.  A.  F. 

Conway  Centre,  Carroll  Co.— The  pros¬ 
pect  for  all  the  crops  is  rather  poor,  with  the 
exception  of  grass  which  looks  excellent. 
The  poor  outlook  is  due  to  very  late  and  cold 
Spring.  We  are  flooded  with  rain.  Hardly 
any  com  planted  in  this  section  yet.  This  is 
not  a  grain  section.  Apples  and  pears  have  not 
blossomed  yet.  E.  R.  P. 

Danbury,  Merrimack  Co.  —  Acreage  of 
Spring  wheat  and  other  grains  about  the  same 
as  heretofore.  Season  quite  late.  Prospects 
of  crops  an  average  one ;  that  of  grasses  very 
good.  More  corn  and  less  potatoes  planted 
than  in  former  years.  Usually  we  have  a 
large  quantity  of  apples  and  quite  a  variety, 
but  vei  y  few  pears.  T.  a. 

Dover,  Strafford  Co.— Large  acreage  of 
potatoes  planted  ;  early  planted  ones  just 
showing.  Winter  rye,  grass  and  barley  look¬ 
ing  welL  Grass  winter-killed  in  patches. 
Apples  will  be  short.  b.  b. 

Mason,  Hillsborough  Co. — Wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  are  little  grown  in  this  vicinity.  Winter 
rye  is  looking  very  well,  indeed.  Oats  are 
hardly  up  yet,  owing  to  backward  season. 
There  will  be  an  increased  acreage  in  Indian 
corn  aud  potatoes.  The  largest  proportion  of 
corn  will  have  to  be  replanted,  owing  to  cold 
rains.  Very  few  potatoes  have  been  planted 
yet,  for  the  same  reason.  Apples  aud  pears 
promise  well;  also  grapes,  but  these  are  rather 
backward.  Grasses  for  hay  are  doing  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  and  promise  the  best  crop  for  two 
or  three  years  past.  e.  a.  h. 

New  London,  Merrimack  Co.— Crop  pros¬ 
pects  not  very  good;  we  have  had  a  cold  and 
wet  Spring.  Seed  is  not  nearly  all  put  into 
the  grouud  yet,  and  we  have  got  to  have  a 
favorable  seasou  to  insure  good  crop.  n.  k. 

Pittsfield,  Merrimack  Co.  —  But  little 
wheat  growing  here;  what  is  growing  looks 
well,  but  two  weeks  later  than  last  year.  Apple 
and  pear  trees  are  not  yet  iu  blossom ;  more 
than  two  weeks  later  than  usual.  Corn  and 
potatoes  are  not  all  planted.  Grasses  looking 
well.  Crops  are  up  to  the  average.  E.  c.  k. 

Portsmouth,  Rockingham  Co. — Very  little 
wheat  of  any  kind  sown  in  this  vioinity ;  acre¬ 
age  about  the  same  as  last  year;  prospect  fair. 
Rye,  oat  and  barley  acreage  about  same  as 
last  year;  prospect  very  good.  Acreage  of 
grasses  for  hay  a  little  less  than  last  year,  but 
prospects  better.  Acreage  of  corn  perhaps 
one-tenth  more  than  last  year.  One-eighth 
more  surface  is  planted  to  potatoes;  prospect 
good.  Early  apples  good;  Winter  fair.  Au¬ 
tumn  pears  light;  other  kinds  fair.  All  crops 
late.  K.  O. 

Reed’s  Ferry,  Hillsborough  Co. — Very 
little  wheat  raised.  Not  as  much  rye  as  in 
the  past.  Oats  look  well  and  quite  a  large 
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quantity  sown.  Barley  not  much  sown. 
Large  quantities  of  corn  and  potatoes  planted. 
Grass  looks  well  and  prospect  good  for  large 
crops.  f.  F.  w. 

Swanzey,  Cheshire  Co. — No  wheat  raised 
here.  Rye  looks  unusually  well :  an  average 
acreage.  Oats  and  barley  look  very  well  on 
more  than  an  average  acreage.  Corn  and 
potatoes  not  all  planted  yet,  as  the  season  is 
two  weeks  late.  Very  wet  weather  all  through 
the  month  of  May.  Apples  and  pears  very 
late  but  will  blossom  more  than  the  average. 
Grass  looks  fine  and  promises  a  good  hay 
crop.  w.  o.  b. 

Thornton’s  Ferry,  Hillsborough  Co.— 
Wheat,  barley  and  rye  are  but  little  sown  in 
this  vicinity.  There  is  a  largeacreage  of  oats, 
looking  very  well,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for 
a  fine  crop.  Grass  is  very  promising,  and 
there  probably  will  be  a  large  crop  of  hay. 
Indian  corn  and  potatoes  are  just  coming  up. 
Of  potatoes  there  has  been  one-fourth  more 
planted  this  season  than  last,  and  there  is  also 
a  large  acreage  of  corn.  Apples  and  pears 
are  now  in  full  bloom,  which  indicates  that 
there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  fruit.  The 
season  here  has  been  backward — a  fortnight 
later  than  common.  Frequent  frosts  during 
the  month  of  May.  McG.  w. 


Vermont. 

Brandon,  Rutland  Co. — Com  and  potatoes 
badly  injured  by  cold  and  wet;  will  need  re¬ 
planting  in  many  localities,  particularly  along 
the  valley  of  the  Otter  Creek,  whose  banks  are 
now  overflowed  by  the  recent  heavy  rains.  As  a 
supplementary  grass  crop,  Hungarian  is  rapid¬ 
ly  coming  to  the  front.  This  rapid-growing, 
nutritive  plant,  greedily  relished  by  all  kinds 
of  farm  stock,  which  are  said  to  thrive  won¬ 
derfully  upon  it,  is  easily  grown.  A  Spring 
like  Winter  and  a  wintry  Spring  have  so 
mixed  things  among  the  green  hills  of  Ver¬ 
mont  that  even  Dame  Nature,  vexed  and  put 
out  by  the  unusual  proceedings,  failed  to  get 
herself  half  dressed,  to  say  nothing  of  furnish¬ 
ing  garlands  for  Memorial  Day.  Winter  grains 
were  sown  in  the  usual  quantity,  but  they 
were  injured  by  alternate  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing.  The  same  is  true  of  grass  on  newly- 
stocked  meadow  lands,  many  fields  being  en¬ 
tirely  killed.  Spring  grains  have  the  usual 
breadth,  but  they  are  backward  and  sickly. 
The  White  Russian  Oats  have  been  sown  with 
large  expectations.  Grass  on  old  meadows 
doing  finely.  Apples  and  pears  not  yet  fully 
in  bloom,  promise  well.  With  a  warm  Sum¬ 
mer  and  exceptionally  warm  Fall,  all  may  yet 
be  well;  otherwise  failure,  partial  or  com¬ 
plete,  will  be  written  against  the  season  of 
1882.  N.  b. 

Brandon,  Rutland  Co. — The  acreage  is 
larger  than  usual  for  wheat,  oats  and  rye. 
Rye  is  good,  but  late-sown  wheat  is  somewhat 
killed.  E.  F.  x. 

Cabot,  Washington  Co. — About  an  average 
acreage  under  wheat  and  oats.  Barley  not 
sowed.  Grass  is  very  late  and  winter- 
killed.  Many  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes  are 
planted.  Apples  not  blossomed  yet.  L.  c.  t. 

East  Poultney,  Rutland  Co. — The  season 
is  late  and  backward — some  10  days  later  than 
last  year — and  the  weather  is  now  wet;  our 
low  lands  itre  too  wet  to  work.  There  is  not 
much  wheat  raised  ia  this  section— mostly 
Spring  wheat.  Considerable  rye,  but  it  looks 
thin  and  spotted.  Barley  winter-killed;  so 
is  grass,  but  the  late  heavy  rains  and  the 
cool  weather  will  make  a  fair  hay  crop.  Bar¬ 
ley  aud  oats  are  looking  fine  and  healthy.  A 
large  acreage  of  corn  and  potatoes  is  being 
planted— fully  up  to  the  average  in  amount. 
This  is  a  potato  section;  some  farmers  plant 
as  high  as  15  or  20  acres,  and  of  late  years  our 
farmers  are  raising  their  own  corn  for  feed¬ 
ing,  The  prospects  for  apples  and  pears  are 
good;  the  trees  are  full  of  buds,  just  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  bloom.  J.  a.  b. 
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Fairhaven,  Rutland  Co.— Season  very- 
backward.  Apple  trees  not  yet  in  blossom. 
Corn  half  planted.  Potatoes  show  increased 
acreage.  Grass  well  on  old  meadows.  New 
stocked  will  be  nearly  an  entire  failure  on  clay 
and  loam  owingto  the  open  Winter.  L.  H  .  s. 

Manchester,  Bennington  Co. — Spring 
wheat  acreage,  110;  prospect  100  per  cent. 
Rye  and  oats,  about  100  per  cent.  Barley,  none 
raised.  Corn  just  planted,  acreage  say  110 
per  cent.  Potato  acreage,  lli5  per  cent. 
Apples,  prospect  110  per  cent.  Pears,  pros¬ 
pect  110  per  cent.  Grasses  rather  backward; 
not  badly  winter-killed;  prospect  fully  100 
percent.  G.  G.  b. 

Newport,  Orleans  Co.— Spring  wheat  us¬ 
ual  amount  sown,  looks  well.  Winter  rye 
very  good.  Spring  sime.  Barley  very  lit¬ 
tle  grown.  Grass  started  slowly,  but  now 
looks  well  and  promises  average  yield.  Corn 
rather  more  than  average  area  on  account  of 
high  price  of  Western.  Potatoes,  very  large 
area  foolishly  planted  on  account  of  present 
high  price.  Apples,  prospect  of  an  average 
crop,  trees  just  in  bloom.  Pears,  uone  grown 
here.  '  T.  n.  H. 

Shelburne,  Chitt.  Co.— The  prospect  for 
grass  and  grain  is  good  at  present,  although 
Winter  wheat  was  winter- killed  in  some  cases. 
About  an  average  acreage  of  small  grain  has 
been  sown.  This  may  also  be  said  of  corn. 
The  acreage  of  beans  and  potatoes  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  lai'ge;  some  are  putting  in  from  12  to 
16  acres  of  each.  Last  year’s  b'gh  prices 
created  the  fever.  There  is  a  fair  outlook 
for  fruit.  w.  U.  It. 

Troy,  Orleans  Co.— We  are  having  a  good 
rain  for  grass.  Corn  about  the  same  as  usual. 
Potato  planting  will  be  fully  as  large  as  usual ; 
the  vines  that  are  up  have  a  healthy  color. 
Apples  are  not  in  blossun  yet;  in  fact,  the 
seeding  is  so  late  here  that  there  is  not  much 
prospect  yet,  only  hopes.  »-  a.  b. 

Vernon,  Windham  Co. — Season  is  late,  cold 
and  wet,  which  assures  a  good  crop  of  hay. 
Tfcis  is  not  a  wheat-growing  section,  rye  and 
oats  being  the  principal  crops.  About  the 
usual  acreage  sown,  the  former  looks  well, 
the  latter  is  late.  A  large  acreage  of  potatoes 
planted,  also  of  corn.  Apple  and  pear  trees 
just  begin  to  show  their  blossoms  in  abun¬ 
dance.  J.  C.  A. 

Wallingford,  Rutland  Co. —  Winter 
wheat  but  little  sown;  badly  winter  killed. 
Spring  wheat  acreage  la.  ger  than  common. 
Rye  good.  Oat  acreage  large.  Birley  av¬ 
erage.  Grass  fair.  Corn  acreage  larger  than 
common.  Apple  and  pear  prospects  good  h.  h. 


Mussncli  iiscIIh. 

Amherst,  Hampshire  Co. — Rye  and  oats 
very  backward,  but  look  well.  Prospect  for 
a  large  hay  crop  never  better.  Corn  is  now 
being  planted,  two  weeks  later  than  usual  and 
a  larger  acreage  than  last  year.  Owing  to 
the  high  price  of  potatoes  the  past  season, 
the  acreage  this  year  is  much  larger  than 
last;  many  have  planted  double  the  acreage. 
Apples  are  blooming  heavily,  and  if  blossoms 
mean  anything,  there  will  be  a  very  early 
crop.  Pears  promise  a  fair  crop.  x. 

Cambridge,  Middlesex  Co. — Prospect  of 
abun  iant  pear  and  apple  crops.  Peach 
buds  killed.  E  s. 

Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  Co.— Spring 
has  been  very  backward.  The  crops  seem  to 
be  ab  ut  ten  days  late.  There  is  a  large 
acreage  of  Indian  corn,  but  the  weather  is  so 
cold  aud  wet  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  as 
yet  whether  the  crop  will  be  good.  There  is 
a  large  acreage  of  rye  with  a  prospect  of  a 
good  crop.  A  large  acreage  of  oats,  looking 
very  well.  There  is  no  wheat  or  barley  raised 
in  this  vicinity.  Meadow  bottoms  are  looking 
well.  A  large  acreage  of  potatoes,  but  it  is 
too  early  in  the  season  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  crop.  A  very  favorable  appearance 
for  fruit  of  all  kinds.  J.  B.  M. 

Lock’s  Village,  Franklin  Co. — No  wheat 
or  barley  raised.  Prospect  for  hay  very 
good.  Little  fruit  raised  here  for  market. 
About  the  usual  acreage  of  corn  and  potatoes 
has  been  planted.  F,  s.  m'f. 

Mattkpan,  Suffolk  Co. — Prospect  for  hay 
is  very  good.  Apples  and  pears  will  be  large 
crops.  Early  seed  potatoes  have  rotted  in 
the  ground  largely.  Small  fruits  promise 
well.  J.  C. 

Milton,  Norfolk  Co. — No  wheat  raised  in 
this  section  except  for  soiling  aud  only  very 
little  for  that.  Rye  used  for  same  purpose, 
each  farmer  having  two  to  three  acres,  some 
more.  Tnose  who  have  silos  put  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  acres;  crop  looks  well, 
but  the  season  is  very  backward.  Grass 
looks  very  well.  Corn  just  above  ground 
and  may  be  good  with  warm  weather.  Ap¬ 
ples  aud  pears  just  in  bloom,  look  well  aud 
promise  good  crops,  especially  of  apples. 
Peaches  none.  G.  A.  F. 

Needham,  Norfolk  Co. — No  wheat  grown. 
Rye,  oats  and  barley  just  being  sown  on  ac¬ 
count  of  late  season.  Grass  looking  well. 
Corn  and  potatoes  being  planted.  Apples 


and  pears  commencing  to  blossom,  probably 
good  yield.  Seeds  sown,  such  as  beets  and  the 
like,  will  have  to  be  resown  on  account  of  wet, 
cold  season.  K.  f. 

Farmer,  Hampden  Co. — No  wheat  or  bar¬ 
ley  raised  in  this  vicinity.  Rye  backward 
with  small  acreage.  Corn  and  potatoes  nearly 
the  same  acreage  as  last  year.  Grass  is 
very  late.  This  is  the  bearing  year  for  apples 
and  a  good  crop  is  expected  though  they  are 
late  in  blossom.  Pears  look  fair.  H.  d.  f. 

Sandwich,  Barnstable  Co. — No  wheat 
worth  naming  sown  here.  Coin  not  yet 
planted.  Season  three  weeks  later  than  usu¬ 
al.  Rye,  oats  aud  barley  of  usual  acreage 
aud  looking  well.  Potatoes  planted  largely 
in  excess  of  last  year.  Grasses  look  well; 
prospect  good.  Apples  aud  pears  promise 
fair  crops.  H.  G.  K. 

Sheffield,  Berkshire  Co. — Season  two 
weeks  later  than  usual.  Pear  trees  in  full 
bloom.  About  as  much  wheat  and  barley 
sown  as  usual,  which  is  very  little.  More  rye 
(perhaps  20  per  cent),  looking  fair;  same  for 
oats.  Grass  very  short  but  thick-set:  places 
badly  eaten  by  white  grub.  Acreage  for  corn 
aud  potatoes  rather  larger  than  last  year: 
wire- worm  at  work  at  early  planted.  L.  H.  B. 

Swansea,  Bristol  Co.— No  wheat  grown  in 
these  parts,  but  a  good  deal  of  rye  is  raised, 
which  is  looking  splendid,  now  in  full  head. 
Acreage  fully  up  to  former  years— grown 
more  for  the  straw  than  grain.  The  straw 
brings  $20  and  more  per  ton  at  the  city  stables. 
More  oatssown  than  usual  ;  are  look  ng  well. 
Very  little  barlry  grown  here.  Prospect  for 
a  hay  crop  is  favorable,  late  rains  have  started 
the  meadow's  which  are  looking  well.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  the  principal  crop.  Owing  to  high 
prices  a  large  amount  has  been  planted. 
Prospect  for  apples  aud  pears  good.  R.  R.  M. 


KImmIo  ImIiiiiiI, 

Ashaway,  Washington  Co. — No  wheat, 
Spring  or  Winter.  Little  barley.  Of  Indian 
corn  and  potatoes  a  full  acreage.  Apple  pros¬ 
pect  good.  Few  pears.  Strawberries  a  small 
crop.  Hay  a  short  one.  P.  w.  B. 

Coventry,  Kent  Co  — Of  wheat  there  is 
little  or  none  sown.  Barley  is  not  much 
raised.  Prospects  for  rye,  oats  and  grasses 
good.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  being  planted 
over  again.  Seed  rotted.  Outlook  for  apples 
is  good.  Pears  are  not  promising,  a.  f.  s. 

Westerly,  Washington  Co. — Winter  wheat 
has  a  good  start,  and  is  doing  nicely.  Rye 
and  barley  not  much  raised.  Oats  doing 
nicely.  Grass  is  very  poor — wiuter-killed. 
Potatoes  are  planted  and  up;  bugs  thick.  Fair 
prospect  for  pears  and  apples.  I.  H.  c. 


Connecticut. 

Bridgeport,  Fairfield  Co. — Wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  not  much  raised  here.  Rye  backward  hut 
promising.  Oats  backward  aud  growing  very 
slowly.  Grass  will  need  much  rain  and  warm 
weather  for  an  average  crop.  Corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  just  coming  up,  some  pieces  not  yet 
planted.  About  average  acreage  except  po¬ 
tatoes  of  which  more  than  usual.  Bugs  abun¬ 
dant.  Apples  in  full  bloom;  promise  an 
abundant  crop.  Pears,  scanty  bloom;  off 
year.  Spring  was  dry  and  cold.  Grapes  full 
and  peaches  very  scanty  bloom.  s.  D. 

Daiuen,  Fairfield  Co. — Very  little  wheat 
grown.  Rye  and  oats,  about  usual  acreage 
and  both  look  well.  The  indications  now 
are  for  a  good  hay'  crop.  Corn  acreage  some- 
wbat  larger  than  last  year.  Acreage  of  pota¬ 
toes  from  one- half  to  two  thirds  larger  than 
last  year.  There  is  promise  of  a  good  apple 
crop,  but  pears  will  be  light.  w.  M.  N. 

Groton,  Now  London  Co. — Prospects  for 
oats  aud  rye  very  good.  Corn  very  late: 
just  up.  Potatoes  look  very  well — more  than 
usual  planted ;  some  complaint  about  a  part 
not  coming  up.  Prospect  for  hay  below  an 
average.  The  outlook  for  apples  and  pears 
very  good.  No  wheat  or  barley  to  speak  of 
is  raised  in  this  vicinity.  About  the  usual 
acreage  of  oats,  rye  and  corn.  E.  s.  t. 

Guilford,  New  Haven  Co. — The  acreage  of 
gr-*  in  is  less  than  for  years.  Wheat  and  rye 
look  well;  not  much  Spring  wheat  sowed. 
Less  oats  than  last  year;  no  barley.  Grass 
begins  to  grow;  mowings  injured  by  drought 
last  Fall.  Corn  doesn’t  show— too  wet  and  cold. 
Potatoes  grow  slowly.  Apples  and  pears  prom¬ 
ise  well.  There  were  220  acres  of  tomatoes 
raised  here,  which  made  70,000  bushels  that 
were  canned,  making  02,400  cans.  K  H.  B. 

Huntington,  Fairfield  Co,— No  wheat  or 
barley  raised  in  this  section.  Rye  and  oats 
look  well.  Hay,  prospect  of  fair  crop  if  we 
have  continued  rains,  Corn  looks  well. 
Main  crop  of  potatoes  just  breaking  ground. 
Judging  from  the  quantity  of  beetles  we  shall 
have  a  hard  fight  to  save  the  potatoes,  The 
acres  of  the  above  are  about  the  same  as  in 
years  past,  except  corn  and  potatoes  which 
have  a  larger  acreage.  Prospect  of  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  apples  aud  pears.  Peach  crop 
totally  destroyed  by  late  frost.  8.  H.  B. 


Mansfield  Centre,  Tolland  County.— But 
little  grain  raised  here.  Prospect  for  hay  is 
good,  except  whereon  some  fields  the  sods  were 
killed  by  worms  last  year.  The  promise  for 
apples  is  good.  D.  c,  m, 

Middletown,  Middlesex  Co.— Spring  has 
been  very  cold  and  crops  are  very  backward. 
Wheat  and  rye  are  looking  well.  Oats  are 
rather  small  yet.  Corn  and  potatoes  very 
backward  owingto  the  cold,  wet  weather.  A 
larger  acreage  of  potatoes  than  last  year.  There 
will  be  about  the  same  acreage  of  tobacco  as 
then.  Outlook  for  the  hay  crop  not  as  good 
as  last  year.  Apples  and  pears  blossomed 
very  full.  Raspberries  were  badly  winter- 
killed.  Strawberries  are  looking  well.  s.  w.  p. 

Ridgefield,  Fairfield  Co. — About  the 
usual  quantity  of  land  is  sewn  to  gram.  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  looks  well.  Not  much  Spring 
wheat  in  this  section.  Rye  and  oats  promise 
well.  Grass  is  backward.  Rather  too  early 
to  judge  o*1  corn,  but  it  is  coming  up  well; 
also  potatoes.  Apple  trees  blossomed  very 
full ;  pear  trees  did  not  blossom.  R  R  K. 


MIDDLE  STATES. 


New  York. 

Adams,  Jefferson  Co.  —  The  acreage  of 
Spring  wh  ‘at,  oats,  barley,  corn  and  potatoes, 
twenty  five  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year; 
all  looking  well.  Winter  wheat  and  rye  not 
more  than  two-thirds  the  usual  amount  sown. 
Grass  is  very  poor  :  winter  killed — nearly 
all  last  Spring  seeding  plowed  and  reseeded. 
Prospect  for  fruit  good.  b.  s. 

Albany,  Albany  Co. — Wheat  not  so  large 
acreage  as  last  year.  Rye  larger,  and  looking 
well  on  saudy  soil.  Hay  good  on  new  mead 
ows;  old,  poor.  Corn  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Potatoes  a  large  planting;  more  oats 
sown  than  last  year.  All  fruit  trees  are 
loaded  with  blossoms.  s.  j.  G. 

Albion,  Orleans  Co. — Acreage  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  of  wheat  estimated  at  3,0(X).  Prospects 
poor.  Wet  Spring.  Prospects  of  corn,  po 
tatoes,  apples  and  pears  good.  Beans  good 
and  large  acreage  will  be  planted.  Season 
indicates  good  crop.  F.  P. 

Alden  Erie  Co. — Acreage  of  wheat  some¬ 
thing  less  than  last  year;  prospect  very  poor; 
acreage  somewhat  larger  than  last  year. 
Weather  very  wet  ;  grass  looking  well  Too 
cold  and  wet  for  corn  ;  little  planted  yet. 
Apples  good  for  off  year  ;  pears  little  grown  ; 
what  there  are  look  well.  J  S.  F. 

Alfred,  Allegany  Co. — Prospect  for  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  wheat  is  fair.  Not  much  rye 
raised.  Oats,  barley,  grasses  for  hay  and  In¬ 
dian  corn  fair.  Potatoes  not  all  planted.  Ap 
pies  and  peHrs  good.  w.  h.  Q, 

Almond,  Allegany  Co. — Acreage  of  Win¬ 
ter  wUeat  large  and  prospects  good  Oats 
good.  Barley  |good.  Grasses  for  hay  good. 
Corn  just  planted.  Potatoes  double  the  acre" 
age  of  last  year  :  apples  and  pears  just  in 
bloom  and  the  prospect  never  was  better  for 
a  large  crop  of  fruit  in  this  county  than  at 
this  time.  R  M.  B. 

Ames,  Montgomery  Co. — The  prospect  for 
wheat  is  very  poor;  the  average  will  not  be 
one  third  of  a  crop.  The  prospect  for  oats, 
barley,  grass  and  hay  D  good.  It  is  almost 
too  wet  at  present  for  corn.  The  outlook  for 
potatoes,  apples  aud  pears  is  very'  good. 
No  plums.  c.  s. 

AnduVER,  Allegany  Co.  —  Winter  and 
Spring  wheat  acreage  about  the  same  as  last 
year;  prospects  not  as  good — badly  winter- 
killed.  Rye,  not  any  sown.  Oat  acreage 
about  as  last  year;  prospect  good.  Barley 
very  little  sown.  Grass  for  hay,  acreage 
same  as  last  year;  prospects  not  as  good  on 
account  of  dry  weather  last  Summer  and 
freezing  this  Spring.  Corn  notrnuch  planted. 
Potato  acreage  larger  than  last  year ;  pros¬ 
pects  fair.  J.  c. 

Arcade  Wyoming  Co. — We  had  a  very 
open  Winter;  very  little  snow  for  this  section. 
The  first  part  of  April  was  warm  and  dry, 
but  since  April  20  it  has  been  wet  aud  cold 
most  of  the  time.  Our  principal  business  is 
dairying.  Our  Winter  wheat— what  little 
we  have — looks  well.  Spring  wheat  very  lit¬ 
tle  sown;  very  backward  Barley,  very  little. 
Grass,  owing  to  the  open  Wiutor,  many  pieces 
were  badly  frozen  out,  but  the  lute,  rains 
have  improved  it  beyond  expectation.  I  think 
hay  will  be  a  good  crop,  although  late. 
Owing  to  the  light  crop  last  year  and  the  high 
prices  of  potatoes,  many  have  pluuted  pota¬ 
toes  in  place  of  corn.  Apples  plenty  unless 
we  have  late  frost;  not  in  full  bloom  yet. 
Pears  very  few  raised;  plums  none;  cherries 
abuudant.  Oats  are  our  principal  grain  crop, 
more  have  been  sown  than  usual.  w.  B, 

Akkvillk,  Delaware  Co.— The  acreage  of 
grain  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  about  ten  days  later  than  umal,  aud 
there  appears  to  be  a  good  prospect  for  grass 
and  grain.  Plenty  of  rain;  rather  too  cool 
and  wet  for  corn.  I  hear  of  some  potatoes 
rotting  after  planting;  but  those  planted  later 


will  perhaps  be  all  right.  Apples  and  pears 
are  hardly  in  bloom  yet;  prospect  good.  A.  m. 

Batavia,  Genesee  Co.— Acreage  of  wheat 
is  below  an  average.  That  of  oats,  barley, 
corn  and  potatoes  above.  Many  fields  of 
wheat  were  plowed  up  and  last  year’s  seeding 
was  a  partial  failure,  consequently  more  will 
be  put  to  Spring  grain.  Acreage  of  grass 
short,  but  prospects  good  for  a  heavy  crop. 
Potatoes  not  generally  planted  yet.  Corn  the 
same  on  account  of  heavy  rains.  Pears  and 
apples  are  blossoming  full.  Prospects  good 
for  a  full  average  yield  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley.  Eternal  vigilauce  will  be  t  he  cost  of 
potatoes;  ten  liners”  are  numerous,  l.  t. 

Baldwinsyille,  Onondaga  Co  —No  Spring 
wheat  here.  Winter  wheat  doing  first-rate 
now;  many  pieces  badly  winter-killed.  Oats 
and  barley  doing  fairly  well — about  the  usual 
acreage.  Rye  only  raised  for  soiling.  U.-ual 
amount  of  coni  put  in;  weather  too  cold  for 
it  to  grow.  More  potatoes  planted  than  ever 
liefore.  Apples  promise  a  very  large  crop; 
but  few  pears.  Grass  for  hay  and  pasture 
very  poor.  T.  M.  t. 

Bloomville,  Delaware  Co.— Of  wheat  and 
rye  not  so  much  sown  as  usual,  and  both  are 
winter  killed.  For  oats  the  prospect  is  fair. 
Meadows  are  badly  injured  by  the  frost  and 
many  will  be  light,  Indian  corn  just  planted ; 
average  acreage.  Potatoes  ditto.  The  pros¬ 
pect  for  apples  is  fair.  Pears  are  blooming 
very  full.  Plum  buds  were  killed  by  the  frost 
aud  plums  will  be  a  total  failure  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  ,r.  a.  r. 

Cambridge,  Washington  Co.— Season  15 
days  late  th's  Sprin*;  cold  and  dry.  Very 
little  wheat  sown  in  this  section;  large  acre¬ 
age  of  rye,  looking  very  well.  Oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  good.  Grass  not  very  good  at  pivsent. 
Large  acreage  of  corn  and  potatoes.  Prospect 
for  fruit  never  better  for  all  kinds,  ir  c.  m. 

Canaan,  Columbia  Co. — A  very  cold  Spring 
with  a  number  of  heavy  rains  Corn  is  not 
very  good,  especially  early  planted;  about 
the  usual  acreage.  Rye  and  grass  are  doing 
finely,  but  we  fear  neither  w  ill  be  an  average 
crop  on  account,  of  their  being  killed  out  in 
early  Spring.  Oats  are  very  hack  ward;  those 
sown  op  sod  are  about  a,  failure.  Potatoes 
(and  beetle-)  are  doing  nicely.  Cherries, 
peaches  and  plums  are  failures.  A  few  pear 
blossoms  are  «ei»n.  Apple  trees  are  blossomed 
very  full.  The  present  prospects  are  under 
an  average  for  all  field  crops  and  fruit,  except 
apples.  D  D. 

Catharine,  Schuyler  Co. — About  the  usual 
amount  of  wheat  sowed  last  Fall  (no  .Spring 
whea»)  about  one-tenth  plowed  up  this  Spring; 
the  stand  is  good  and  looks  well.  No  rye. 
Oats  aud  barley  look  well.  More  sowed  than 
usual.  Gras-es  for  hay  look  first-rate,  exc-pt 
clover  which  is  badly  kill  d  out.  Corn  not 
more  than  half  planted.  Potatoes  about  the 
same.  Prospect  for  apples  good;  but  few 
pears  in  this  section.  l.  l.  o. 

Cazenovia,  Madison  Co. — About  the  usual 
amount  of  wheat  sown  last  Fall,  but  owing  to 
the  very  open  Winter  was  very  badly  ■wiuter- 
killed  and  will  not  be  over  half  a  crop  here. 
But  little  Spring  w  heat  is  sown  in  this  section. 
Rutber  more  than  the  usual  acreage  of  oats 
aud  barley,  and  the  prospect  is  fair  fo1’  good 
crops.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  scurcely  out  of 
the  ground.  Fruit  trees  give  promise  of  plen¬ 
ty  of  fruit.  Grass  is  looking  very  well,  al¬ 
though  new  seeding  was  considerably  injured 
by  the  open  Winter.  b  t  b. 

Chatham,  Columbia  Co. — Wheat,  very  lit¬ 
tle  sown  in  this  vicinity.  Rye,  very  large 
acreage,  prospect  of  two  thirds  average  crop 
(winter-killed.)  Oats,  average  prospect.  Bar¬ 
ley,  none  raised.  Hay,  large  acreage,  not  flat¬ 
tering  prospects.  Indian  corn,  average  crop. 
Potatoesmore  than  average  acreage.  Apples, 
good  prospect  of  large  crop.  Pears,  average 
crop.  C.  F  G. 

Charlton,  Saratoga  Co. — No  Spring  w'heat; 
Winter,  increased  acreage;  badly  winter- 
killed — not  more  than  one-third  of  a  crop. 
Rye,  usual  acreage,  half  crop— perhaps  more. 
Outs,  promising  increased  acreage.  No  bar¬ 
ley.  Grasses  badly  winter  killed ;  new  seeding 
very  poor;  prospect  for  not  more  than  half 
usual  yield  of  hay;  Indian  corn  increased 
acreage.  Potatoes,  average.  Apples  promise 
abundance.  Off  year  for  pears.  Peaches  gen¬ 
erally  winter  killed.  F.  d.  c. 

Collins  Center,  Erie  Co. — In  this  town¬ 
ship  not  far  from  200  acres  of  wheat  are  first- 
rute,  and  50  to  75  nearly  worthless — all  Win¬ 
ter;  not  much  Spring,  rye  or  barley  sown. 
Of  oats  500  or  more  acres  are  looking  first- 
rate.  Grass  for  bay  heavy,  where  not  wiuter- 
killed.  Potatoes  a  larger  acreage  than  com¬ 
mon;  not  many  up  yet.  Our  season  is  very 
backward.  Apples  and  pears  bloa-omed  full; 
not  a  single  peach  blossom;  trees  half  winter¬ 
killed.  B.  F.  B. 

Cowlesville,  Wyoming  Co. — Acreage  of 
Winter  wheat  about  one- fourth  less  than  com¬ 
mon;  three-quarters  of  same  looking  fine. 
Oats  oue-tliird  more  than  usual,  looking  very 
strong  and  prosperous;  barley  same  as  com- 
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mon,  looking  fine;  grasses  for  hay  one-third 
less;  acreage  rather  uneven.  Corn  one- quar¬ 
ter  more  acreage;  potatoes  nearly  double. 
Apples  and  pears  off  season  here,  but  cur 
tr  es  are  throwing  out  a  large  bloom,  espe¬ 
cially  Russets,  Greenings  and  Spys.  K.  D.  H. 

Farmingdale,  Queens  Co. — Acreage  for 
wheat  and  r>  e  fully  up  to  the  average  and  pros¬ 
pect  good.  Acreage  for  oats  and  potatoes  full, 
but  too  backward  to  say  anything  about  the 
prospect.  No  barley  sown.  Acreage  for  In¬ 
dian  corn  five  per  cent,  above  average.  Pros¬ 
pect  for  hay  good  and  acreage  full.  Pros 
pect  for  apples  good;  pears  poor.  w.  P. 

Galll’PVILLB,  Schoharie  Co. — The  acreage 
of  wheat  in  this  vicinity  is  less  than  usual, 
and  the  prosp.-ct  for  a  good  crop  is  poor.  Rye 
is  an  average  as  to  acreage,  but  the  very  cold 
weather  in  April  seemed  to  injure  it  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Winter.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  grasses.  The  cold,  dry  weather 
through  April  and  the  first  part  of  May  has 
made  the  prospect  anything  but  good.  Spring 
grain  is  not  far  enough  advanced  at  present 
to  report.  The  prospect  is  good  for  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  apples  and  pears.  s.  D. 

Hume,  Allegany  Co.— The  wheat  crop 
bids  fair  to  be  a  good  one;  Spring  wheat  very 
little  raised.  Oats  were  sowed  rather  late  on 
account  of  wet  weather,  but  are  looking  well. 
Potatoes  all  planted;  some  upon  a  large  acre¬ 
age;  prospect  good.  Grass  is  looking  fine. 
We  have  had  so  much  east  wind  we  are 
afraid  apples  will  be  a  light  crop.  Peaches 
we  cannot  raise.  a.  h. 

North  Blenheim,  Schoharie  Co —A  cold, 
late  Spring,  and  since  first  of  May  but  little 
sowing  and  planting  done.  Apple  trees  show 
but  little  signs  of  blossoms  Spring  grain 
put  in  the  grouud  in  April  is  looking  very 
pale  and  sickly.  H>  ps  one  mouth  beh  ud,  and 
badly  winter-killed.  Winter  rye  and  wheat 
quite  short,  but  of  very  good  color.  i.  p. 

Staatsburg,  Dutchess  Co. — Lots  of  rain 
and  pi  nty  of  cold  weather.  Grass  is  looking 
well  and  will  give  a  good  crop.  No  peaches. 
Grapes  bid  fair  to  be  a  full  crop.  Apples  are 
also  a  good  crop.  c.  N.  a. 


Fennayl  vanln. 

Aldknville,  Wayne  Co. — Winter  wheat, 
more  sowed  than  usual ;  large  yield  probable. 
Spring  wheat,  very  little  if  any  sown.  Rye, 
prospect  for  large  yield.  Oats,  one  tenth  more 
sown  than  usual;  prospect,  average.  Barley 
very  little  Bown;  prospect  fair.  Grass  will 
probably  be  a  large  yield.  Corn,  one-half  less 
planted;  prospect  poor.  Potatoes,  three  times 
as  many  as  usual  planted;  prospect  for  large 
yield.  Apples  about  an  average  crop.  Peurs, 
about  one  half  larger  crop  than  usuul.  w.w  h. 

Brookfield,  Tioga  Co  — The  season  is  cold 
and  backward,  fully  three  weeks  later  thun  it 
should  be.  At  this  date  the  apple  trees  are  not 
fully  blossomed.  The  acreage  of  Winter 
wheat  among  the  hills  is  small;  prospect  poi  r. 
On  val  ey  plats  acreage  average;  prospect 
fair.  Scarcely  any  rye  is  cultivated  Spring 
wheat,  oat  and  barley  acreage  large;  too 
early  to  speak  of  prospects.  I  think  the  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  will  be  small  on  account  of  the 
backward  season.  With  plenty  of  rain  and 
sun&hiue  hay  will  be  an  average  crop  or  a 
little  better.  A  large  acreage  of  potatoes  will 
be  planned.  Apples  and  pears  promise  a 
heavy  yield ;  apples,  especially,  which  never 
promised  better.  E  n. 

Carpenter,  Lycoming  Co. — Spring  is  very 
backward,  but  prospect  good  for  grass.  Wheat 
looks  well.  Oats  ditto.  Potatoes  and  corn 
just  planted.  Prospect  for  fruit  is  good  No 
barley  grown  here.  D.  w.  L. 

Columbia,  Lancaster  Co. — Winter  wheat 
and  rye  are  very  good.  Oats  backward; 
rather  poor.  Grass  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 
Indian  corn  rather  uncertain.  Peaches  prom¬ 
ising.  Apples  and  pears  medium.  t  b. 

Grant,  Indiana  Co.— Acreage  of  Winter 
wheat  and  rye  about  the  average;  prospect 
fine;  no  Spring  wheat  sown  here.  Grass  good. 
The  sc  isou  has  been  so  cold  and  wot  that  corn 
and  potatoes  are  just  planted.  Prospect  for 
apples  good.  E.  b.  c. 

M  ecu  an  tosBURGH,  Cumberland  Co.— Pros¬ 
pects  for  wheat  pretty  good.  R>  e  very  prom¬ 
ising.  Oats  a  good  set.  Corn,  large  acreage 
but  very  little  up  yet.  Potatoes  a  large  acre¬ 
age;  bugs  plenty.  Apples  medium.  Peaches 
and  eheiries  very  light.  p.  z. 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.— Prospect  for 
Winter  grain  remarkably  good  in  this  section, 
much  above  the  average.  It  is  yet  too  early 
to  speak  of  fruits,  but  so  far  they  are  looking 
well  and  setting  fiaely.  j.  h. 


Maryland. 

Avondale,  Carroll  Co.— Winter  wheat, 
30 or  35  per  cent,  of  arable  land;  looking  very 
well.  Rye  and  barley  not  much  sown,  say 
five,  per  cent,  also  looking  well.  Oats  five  to 
ten  per  cent;  look  promising.  Grasses  for 
hay  and  pasture  about  40  per  cent. ;  what 
stands  looks  well,  but  backward.  Clover 
badly  thrown  out  by  the  Winter.  Indian 


corn  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  tillable  laud;  early 
planting  coming  up  badly  owing  to  cold,  wet 
weather.  Potatoes,  apples  and  pears  only 
raised  for  home  consumption  Acreage  as 
given  above  changes  but  little  from  year  to 
year.  d.  v. 

Bridgetown,  Caroline  Co. — Prospect  for 
Winter  wheat  good;  no  Spring  sown.  Rye 
good.  Oats  p  lor  owing  to  backward  Spring. 
Hay  crop  short,  owi  g  to  the  hot  Summer  of 
1381.  Grass  died  out  in  some  sections.  No 
barley  sown.  Potatoes  good,  also  apples  and 
pears.  Peaches  killed.  Corn  very  late  and  a 
poor  stand;  plenty  of  time  for  crop  if  weather 
should  be  favorable.  b.  w. 

Brookville,  Montgomery  Co. — Prospects 
for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  grasses 
good.  For  corn  the  weather  is  rather  too 
wet.  Peaches  are  all  killed;  pears  will  be 
scarce.  Apples  about  a  half  crop.  Acreage 
of  above  an  average.  j.  w. 

Cambridge,  Dorchester  Co. — Prospect  for 
wheat  is  good.  Acreage  of  Winter  wheat 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year;  no  Spring 
wheat  or  barley;  very  few  oats  and  rye. 
Grass  for  hay  is  looking  very  nice.  Corn  is 
late;  many'  have  had  to  replant  because  of 
the  wret  and  cold  weather.  Few  potatoes 
raised,  bat  looking  nice.  Good  prospect  now 
for  plenty  of  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  s.  d.  a. 

Catonsville,  Baltimore  Co.— Winter 
wheat  acreage  about  an  average;  prospect 
fair ;  have  seen  no  first-class  wheat.  Rye  acre- 
ageabove  the  average:  prospect  good.  Oats, 
acreage  about  average;  prospect  at  present 
very  good  on  account  of  cool  and  wet 
weather.  Barley,  none  grown.  Grass  will  be 
an  average;  wanted  rain  in  early  Spring.  Po 
ta toes  not  much  grown;  much  complaint  of 
bugs  Apple  and  pear  prospect  good.  Indian 
corn  not  all  planted;  prospect  not  cheeking  at 
present.  a.  l.  c. 

Dailsville,  Dorchester  Co. — Winter  wheat 
acreage  about  same  as  last  year;  crop  pros¬ 
pects  20  par  cent  better.  Rye  aud  barley 
none.  Oats,  but  few  sown;  look  well.  Clover 
good.  Corn  backward;  came  up  badly;  not 
too  late  to  repair  damage.  Early  potatoes 
very  good.  Apples,  peaches  and  pears  prom¬ 
ise  large  crops.  G.  j. 

Easton,  Talbot  Co. — The  acreage  of  Winter 
wheat  from  year  to  year  seems  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  from  present  outlook  this  year’s 
crop  promises  five  per  cent,  over  last  year's 
yield  per  acre.  Rye,  oats  and  barley  not 
much  raised.  Potatoes  look  well.  Corn  and 
grass  quite  backward.  Peaches  about  one- 
third  crop.  Apples,  cherries  and  pears  very 
light.  Strawberries  now  getting  ripe  and 
promise  abundance.  H.  e,  s. 

Hillsborough,  Caroline  Co.  The  main 
crops  raised  here  are  Winter  whe it  and  In¬ 
dian  corn.  The  prospect  for  wheat  is  better 
than  last  year  on  clay  laud,  but  not  so  good 
on  sandy  land,  with  usual  acreage.  Cor.,  is 
very  buck  ward  ou  account  of  heavy  rains  and 
cold  weather.  A  small  acreage  of  rye  and 
outs,  with  good  prospects.  Little  hay  is  cut, 
but  all  varieiies  of  grasses  grow  luxuriantly. 
But  little  fruit  is  raised  other  than  peaches, 
which  promise  well.  A  larger  acreage  of  both 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  than  usual  with  line 
prospect.  Plenty  of  Colorado  bugs.  K.  L.  s. 

Linkwood,  Dorchester  Co. — W  neat  acreage 
10  per  cent  above  average ;  prospects  good.  Rye 
an  average  acreage  and  crop.  Oats  an  uuusual 
acreage;  prospects  excellent.  Grasses  for 
hay  an  average.  Corn  usual  acreage;  back 
ward ;  a  bad  stand ;  some  worms.  Potatoes 
look  well;  an  average  amount  planted.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  half  crops.  Peaches  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Other  small  fruits 
are  looking  well,  excepting  cherries  which 
will  be  a  very  light  crop.  t.  p. 

Rayvtlle,  Baltimore  Co. — Acreage  of 
wheat  aud  rye  considerably  larger  than  last 
year.  Not  mu  -b  oats  raised.  No  barley 
sown.  About  usual  acreage  planted  in  corn. 
No  Spring  wheat  sown;  the  prospect  for 
wheat  uni  rye  was  never  more  promising. 
Corn  very  backward.  Grass  for  hay  back 
ward;  prospects  not  as  good  as  this  time  last 
year.  Prospects  for  fruit  of  all  kinds  good. 

A  verage  acreage  of  potatoes  planted ;  potato 
bugs  numerous.  p.  s.  c. 

Round  Top,  Queen  Anu  Co.— Wheat  look¬ 
ing  well;  acreage  about  one-third  of  the  til¬ 
lable  land.  Peaches — prospect  of  ugood  crop 
at  this  time.  Pears  nearly'  all  killed  by  frost. 
Corn  is  backward  ;  weather  too  cool;  about 
an  average  acreage.  Potato  acreage  small. 
Grass  for  bay  looking  well.  j.  k.  n. 

Spencerville,  Montgomery  Co. — Acreage 
of  Winter  wheat  something  over  an  average; 
prospect  very  good.  Rye  more  than  an  av¬ 
erage  area;  outlook  good.  An  average  acre¬ 
age  of  oats;  prospect  good.  Clover  very  poor; 
Timothy  good.  More  Indian  corn  plauted  than 
usual.  Potatoes  have  an  average  acreage. 
Appies  three  quarters  crop  pro -pect.  Pears 
not  more  than  a  quarter  crop.  Cherries 
very  poor.  Peach  pro.-pect  good.  L.  H.  d. 

Trappe,  Talbot  Co. — The  acreage  of  wheat 
Is  about  one-tenth  more  than  last  year, 


which  was  at  least  one-fourth  more  than  any 
previous  year.  Wheat  prospect  never  bet¬ 
ter  for  ahundint  yield;  growth  of  straw 
large;  should  June  be  favorable  the  crop  can¬ 
not  help  being  one  of  the  largest  raised  in  the 
county.  Some  oats  and  very  little  rye  and 
barley  raised;  oats  not  looking  well.  Corn 
about  as  usual;  young  corn  very  backward 
from  cold.  Potatoes  about  average  in  acre¬ 
age.  Prospect  for  apples  good.  Not  good  for 
pears.  wm.  C. 

Untontown,  Carroll  Co.— Winter  wheat 
above  an  average;  danger  of  overgrowth  of 
straw  if  wet  weather  continues.  Rye,  do. 
Grass  very  fine;  a  little  late;  Oats,  do.  Bar¬ 
ley,  none  grown  of  any  account.  Corn  pros¬ 
pect  fair  but  late.  Potatoes,  do.  Apples, 
pears  and  peach 's  much  injured  by  frost; 
will  yield  fair  crops  in  exceptional  places. 
About  usual  acreage  of  Winter  aud  Spring 
crops  planted.  J.  o.  B. 

West  Wood. — Winter  wheat  acreage 
about  five  per  cent,  above  average;  no  Spring 
wheat.  Rye,  average.  Oats,  prospect 
good.  No  barley  raised  and  but  little  hay; 
this  is  fully  20  per  cent,  below  average.  In¬ 
dian  corn  has  come  up  badly;  people  are  re¬ 
plan  t>ng.  Acreage  is  20  per  cent,  above 
average.  Tobacco  prospect  good;  average 
25  percent  below  usual.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 

good.  T.  H.  p. 

- - 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Virginia. 

Alexandria,  Alexandria  Co. — Wheat,  oats 
and  grass  never  looked  better.  Apples,  peach 
es,  corn  and  potatoes  promise  well  L.  h. 

Abbyville,  Mecklenburgh  Co. — Wheat 
acreage  large  and  prospects  excellent.  No 
Spring  wheat  here.  Very  little  is  sown.  Oats 
(nearly  all  Winter)  are  better  than  I  have  seen 
them  since  I  came  here.  Grass  for  hay  none, 
or  very  little  of  any  kind.  Indiau  c  >rn,  any 
quantity  of  it;  it  seems  to  be  the  all  import¬ 
ant  crop;  from  it  the  people  get  their  hay  and 
hog  feed,  while  the  colored  people  live  on  it, 
as  do  many  of  the  whites ;  acreage  very  large 
and  looking  well.  Potatoes,  principally  sweet, 
only  just  starting ;  Irish  looking  good.  Apples, 
pears  and  peaches  half  crops,  w.  mcl. 

Annandalk  P.  O.,  Fairfax  Co. — The  season 
here  has  beeu  so  far  favorable  for  wheat, 
about  the  usual  quantity  sown  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  fair  for  something  over  an  average 
crop;  no  Spring  wheat  here.  Rye,  like  wheat, 
is  looking  well;  oats,  also,  but  these  are  raised 
only  in  small  quantities  The  hay  crop  prom¬ 
ises  unusual  abundance,  but,  like  everything 
else,  grass  is  about  two  weeks  behind  the 
average  season.  T.ie  corn  crop  is  all  in  the 
future  and  will  depend  mainly  on  copious 
rains  in  July  and  August.  It  makes  no  ap¬ 
pearance  as  yet  but  the  soil  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  replanting.  Prospect  fair  for  apples. 
Peaches  suffered  from  Spring  frosts,  but  will 
be  more  than  half  a  crop.  si.  s. 

Bauboursville,  Orange  Co.— Prospect  for 
wheat  is  as  good  as  1  have  seen  in  some  years. 
No  Spring  wheat  raised.  Not  much  rye,  but 
what  there  is  is  good.  Winter  oats  look  well.  No 
barley.  Grasses  rather  later  than  usual. 
Good  prospect  for  apples.  Pears  few.  s.  L, 
Bay  VIEW,  Northampton  Co. — Very  little 
wheat  in  this  region,  but  what  there  is  looks 
well.  No  rye  or  Darley  sown  here.  For  oats 
the  prospect  is  good.  Very  little  hay;  people 
depend  ou  corn  fodder  Indian  corn  late,  b  it 
it  is  beginning  to  look  well.  Apples  bear  shy 
this  year;  while  they  were  in  blossom,  the 
rains  anil  north  winds  prevailed.  Pears  half 
a  crop.  Peaches  a  full  crop.  p.  c. 

Bufurdville,  Bedford  Co.— Acreage  of 
wheat  mcreased  over  last  year  in  the  counties 
of  Montgomery,  Roanoke  and  Botetourt.  Bed¬ 
ford  about,  the  same  as  last  year.  Crop  promis¬ 
ing,  but  rust  has  made  its  appearance  in  many 
fields.  But  little  rye  sown.  No  barley.  Win¬ 
ter  oats  good;  Spring  oats  not  very  promis¬ 
ing.  Grasses  for  hay  promise  a  good  crop, 
indi  m  corn  increased  acreage.  Potatoes  look¬ 
ing  well;  but  few  raised  for  market  or  stock. 
Apples  a  short  crop;  all  the  trees  that  bloom*  d 
ear.y  v  e  e  killed.  Pe-c’es  all  killed ;  hut  few 
pears.  Lirge  preparation  for  fine  tobacco. 
Grass  sown  this  Bpring  promises  a  good 
stand.  G.  P.  L. 

Burton's  Creek,  Campbell  Co.— Winter 
wheat  acreage  about  an  average;  prospects 
generally  good.  Oats  ditto.  Grass  good.  In¬ 
dian  corn  acreage  above  an  average.  Potato 
crop  acreage  small.  Apples  look  well.  j.  p. 

Ckntralia,  Chesterfield  Co.— On  account  of 
mild  W inters,  late  Falls  and  early  Springs, 
Winter  varieties  of  wheat,  oats  and  rye  do 
better  than  Spring  sowing.  The  acreage  of 
small  grain  is  gradually  increasing  as  fanners 
see  the  advantage  of  a  rotation  of  crops.  Tl  e 
prospect  for  wheat,  rye  aud  oats  is  better  than 
last  year.  Potatoes  and  apples  are  aliove  an 
average.  Peaches,  pears  and  cherries  «eie 
nearly  all  killed  by  the  late  frosts.  The  acre¬ 
age  of  Indiau  corn  is  increasing,  especially  on 
the  river  bottoms  that  are  being  reclaimed 
from  the  tide.  Timothy  and  clover  are  princi¬ 


pally  raised  on  or  near  the  James  River  low 
grounds  here.  F.  H.  D. 

CnESTERFIELD  C.  H.,  Chesterfield  Co.- 
Greater  acreage  of  grain  here  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  eight  years.  Winter  wheat, 
rye  aud  oats  are  looking  splendid  and  give 
promise  of  fine  crops.  Fruits,  with  exception 
of  grapes  and  small  fruits,  nearly  all  killed  by 
late  Spring  frosts.  The  prospect  of  a  good  hay 
crop  is  better  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war.  j.  t.  e. 

Fairfax  C.  H.,  Fairfax  Co.— Wheat  in  this 
county  about  3,000  acres;  prospect  good.  Rye 
750  acres,  ditto.  Oats,  1,000  acres  ditto.  Bar¬ 
ley,  none.  Gra&9  for  hay,  2,000  acres,  with 
good  prospects.  Indian  corn,  3,500.  Potatoes, 
1,000.  Apples,  400  acres,  prospects  good.  Pears, 
150  acres;  prospect  good.  B.  c. 

Fair  View,  Scott  Co. — The  acreage  of 
wheat  is  larger  than  usual  in  this  county.  No 
Spring  wheat  sown.  Prospect  for  good  crop 
better  than  for  several  years.  Rye  and  oat 
acreage  as  large  as  usual;  prospect  good. 
Corn  acreage  larger  than  last  season ;  it  came 
up  badly  but  what  is  standing  looks  well.  Of 
potatoes  an  average  crop  has  been  planted, 
and  the  prospect  up  to  this  time  is  good.  O  wr¬ 
ing  to  the  drought  last  season,  the  acreage  un¬ 
der  grasses  is  smaller,  aud  prospect  is  for  a 
short  crop  of  hay  this  year.  Apple  prospect 
good  for  a  large  crop.  Pears,  peaches  aud 
cherries  nearly  all  killed  by  cold  weather.  N. 

Farmyille,  Prince  Edward  Co. — Wheat 
looking  well;  acreage  larger  than  usual.  Oats 
in  poor  condition;  crop  light.  Rye  looking 
fine.  Indian  corn  looking  bad,  owing  to  wet 
and  cold  weather;  low  giounds  are  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Potatoes  a  moderate  crop.  Apples 
and  pears  poor  crops;  killed  by  frost,  t.  i.l. 

Fredericksburg,  Spottsylvania  Co.— The 
acreage  of  wheat  (Wiuter)  about  25  percent, 
over  last  year.  Oats  usuul  acreage.  Very 
little  rye.  No  barley,  and  not  much  hay.  In¬ 
dian  corn,  perhaps  25  to  30  per  cent,  increase 
over  last  year  in  acreage.  Fultz  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  wheat  sown;  wheat  all  now  in  head  and 
looking  very  promising,  although  some  of  the 
most  forward  was  injured  by  late  frosts. 
Apple  crop  promises  i  n  average.  Potatoes 
about  the  usual  acreage;  late,  but  looking 
good.  L.  E.  H. 

Junction,  Hanover  Co. — No  Spring  wheat 
in  this  county;  a  larger  acreage  of  Winter 
than  for  ten  y^ars,  all  that  I  have  seen  looking 
very  well.  Rye  being  cue  for  feed.  Oats  look 
very  well.  Barley,  none.  Everybody  putting 
in  big  crops  of  corn.  Apple  and  pear  prospects 
good.  Never  saw  hay  look  so  well.  j.  j.  h. 

Swoop  s  Depot,  Augusta  Co, — Wheat  acre¬ 
age  an  average  one;  prospects  excellent.  But 
little  rye  raised  here.  Oats,  average  acreage; 
badly  injured  by  April  frosts;  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  prospect  is  poor.  Barley,  none 
here.  A  fine  prospect  for  grass,  with  the  aver¬ 
age  acreage.  Corn,  average  acreage;  late, 
coming  up  tolerably  well.  Potatoes  below 
average.  Apples  short.  Pears  none.  g.  w.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

Benton’s  Ferry,  Marion  Co.— Acreage  of 
Winter  wheat,  100  per  cent  ;  prospect,  100  do. 
Oat  acreage,  90;  prospect,  30.  Grasses  for 
hay,  acreage,  100;  prospect,  95  Indian  corn 
acreage,  100;  prospect,  SO.  Potato  acreage, 
100;  prospect,  100.  Apples,  25.  Pears,  plums, 
cherries  and  peaches,  none.  In  above  100  per 
cent,  represents  h  gbest  previous  yield  within 
ten  years.  More  than  a  usual  crop  of  potatoes 
has  been  planted,  and  they  are  looking  un¬ 
usually  well;  bugs  were  plentiful  last  year  at 
this  time;  very  scarce  now.  jr.  l.  mca. 

Clinton,  Ohio  Co.— Acreage  of  Winter 
wheat  large,  and  prospect  good.  Very  little 
rve  or  barley  raised.  Oat  acreage  about  un 
average,  and  prospect  exceedingly  good. 
Clover,  first  growth  killed  in  April,  conse¬ 
quently  coming  in  head  very  short.  Timothy 
very  short  and  thin  ou  grouud,  and  fields  cov¬ 
ered  with  white  top  weed  and  sour  grass;  pros¬ 
pect  not  good.  Indian  corn  acreage  large; 
good  stand,  but  short  and  yellow.  Prospect 
not  the  brighest,  but  time  euough  yet.  Pota¬ 
to  acreage  large  aud  prospect  good.  No 
fruit  of  any  kind,  except  a  few  Winter  ap¬ 
ples,  and  perhaps  some  berries.  j.  j.  j. 

Lumbkrfort,  Harrison  Co. — Acreage  for 
wheat  is  at  least  on& fifth  greater  than  last 
year;  outlook  much  better.  Wheat  is  heading 
out.  No  Spring  wheat  is  sown.  Rye  but  little 
cultivated.  Acreage  for  oats  not  over  that  of 
last  year.  Barley  noue.  Meadows  heavy. 
Acreage  for  corn  greater  than  last  year.  Plant¬ 
ing  still  going  on.  Potatoes  look  well.  Apples, 
peaches— nearly  all  small  fruits  killed,  w.  u. 

Wheeling,  Ohio  Co.— Wheat  looks  excel¬ 
lent  and  every  prospect  favors  a  large  crop; 
acreage  one-third  larger  tbau  last  year.  Oats 
look  well,  but  less  than  an  average  acreage 
owing  to  its  high  price.  Grass  is  in  excellent 
condition  and  a  big  crop  assured.  On  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees  there  is  an  average  of  well  formed 
apples.  Potatoes  are  growing  finely  with 
more  planted  this  yenr  than  last.  Peaches  and 
pears  were  nearly  all  killed  by  the  late  hard 
frosts.  i,  i.  x. 
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North  Carolina. 

Cary,  Wake  Co. — Doublelast  year’sacreage 
in  Winter  wheat  and  oats.  Rye  and  barley 
not  grown  much.  Grass  and  corn  prospects 
very  good,  also  potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet. 
Apples  and  peaches  abundant.  Pears,  not 
many  grown.  K.  r. 

Clevet.a  nti  Mills,  Cleveland  Co.— Wheat 
acreage  25  per  cent  more  than  in  1881 ;  pros 
pect  good.  Rye,  but  little  sowed.  Oat  acre¬ 
age  large;  prospect  fine.  Indian  corn  acreage 
large;  looks  well.  Potatoes  better  than  ever 
before.  Apples  only  scattering.  Pears  a  full 
crop.  Cotton  acreage  large ;  but  not  half  a 
stand ;  there  cannot  be  more  than  one-third  of 
a  full  crop  made  in  this  and  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties.  F.  Y.  w. 

Fayetteville,  Cumberland  Co.— An  in¬ 
crease  of  35  per  cent,  in  acreage  of  wheat 
and  the  crop  a  good  one.  The  same  increase 
in  oats  and  the  crop  very  fine.  No  increase  in 
rye  and  barley.  Corn  in  condition  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Sweet  potatoes  and 
apples  have  50  per  cent,  increase  over  former 
years.  Cotton  looking  bad;  a  poor  stand 
and  not  growing  owing  to  continued  cool 
nights;  crop  fully  three  weeks  behind  last 
year;  the  yield  canuot  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop  with  favorable  seasons  from 
now  out.  j.  k. 

Goldsboro,  Wayne  Co. — Wheat,  rye  and 
oats  very  fine.  Barley,  grass  and  potatoes 
none.  Corn  very  inferior.  Apples  and 
peaches  fine  prospect.  c. 

Mar’s  Bluff,  Marion  Co. — Increased  acre¬ 
age  and  best  crop  of  oats  since  1S65.  No  other 
small  grain  planted  to  any  extent.  No  hay. 
Fine  prospect  for  fruits.  a.  a. 

Statesville,  Iredell  Co.— The  acreage  of 
Winter  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley  fully  25 
per  cent,  greater  than  has  been  sown  in  the 
last  ten  years  and  promises  to  yield  35  per 
cent,  larger  crop.  Grass  for  hay  never  bet¬ 
ter.  Immense  crops  of  peaches  and  apples; 
some  pears.  No  Spring  wheat  sown  in  this 
county.  j.  l.  F. 

Sourli  Carolina. 

Asheville,  Buncombe  Co. — Acreage  of 
wheat  larger  than  usual  and  the  prospect  ex¬ 
cellent,  The  hay  crop  promises  finely.  Indian 
corn  kept  back  by  cold  weather.  Prospects 
for  potatoes  very  fine;  also  for  apples  and 
peaches.  A  large  increase  of  acreage  in  to¬ 
bacco,  our  most  important  money  crop,  \v.  G. 

New  Road,  Colleton  Co. — Prospects  good 
for  grasses  and  hay.  Corn  and  potatoes  are 
good.  G.  F.  B. 

Walhalla,  Oconee  Co. — Winter  wheat, 
better  than  average  crop  and  more  acreage. 
Spring  wheat  none.  Rye  good,  and  oats  never 
better  with  increased  acreage.  Barley  and 
grasses  small  acreage.  Corn  looking  well. 
Fruit  crop  promises  fair.  j.  j.  s. 

Winnsboro,  Fairfield  Co.— Winter  wheat 
very  fine;  acreage  less  than  last  year.  Some  va¬ 
riety  little  rust  on  blade.  The  oat  crop  is  a  max¬ 
imum  one  and  we  are  now  in  midst  of  harvest 
Red  rust-proof  is  the  kind  grown  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  Acreage  two  or  three  times  that  of 
last  year.  Lucerne  and  Orchard  Grass  fine. 
Swamp  meadows  our  main  dependence,  very 
promising.  Barley,  corn,  potatoes,  apples 
and  pears  are  doing  well.  Cotton  doing  «  ell 
and  a  good  stand  on  red  lands.  On  sandy 
land  the  cool  weather  of  last  few  days  injured 
it  a  little.  Fairfield  County  never  had  a  better 
prospect.  J.  H.  c. 

Georffln. 

Atlanta,  Fulton  Co. — Acreage  of  Winter 
wheat  five  per  cent,  increase;  prospect  best 
since  1857,  owing  to  improved  method  of  land 
preparation.  Oats  the  same.  Rye  and  barley 
cultivated  for  grazing  or  soiling,  generally  in 
small  patches  of  one  to  ten  acres.  Grasses 
splendid,  but  only  limited;  but  increasing  area 
of  them.  Indian  corn  acreage  increased  10 
per  cent;  outlook  good,  Pears,  apples  and  all 
fruits  simply  superb;  best  yield  in  years. 
Grain  crop  will  be  phenomenal.  Cotton,  an 
average.  Sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  never 
as  good.  Crops  clean.  Weather  exuctly 
right.  a.  n.  h. 

Barnesville,  Pike  Co. — Acreage  in  wheat 
more  than  average :  complaint  of  rust;  more 
than  an  average  crop  made.  Thrashing  com¬ 
menced  25th  of  May  and  all  will  be  thrashed 
by  June  15,  whi«  h  is  15  days  ahead  of  usual. 
Increase  of  acreage  of  oats  and  crop  will 
“  pan  out”  double  the  usual  amount,  s.  J,  w. 

Blooming  Grove,  Franklin  Co. — Wheat, 
oats,  corn,  hay  and  potatoes  have  about  the 
average  acreage.  Prospect  for  wheat  very 
good ;  that  for  oats,  hay  and  potatoes  good, 
Too  wet  for  corn  at  present.  Apples  a 
moderately  fair  crop.  Some  pears,  c.  F.  H. 

Cedar  Town,  Polk  .Co, — All  crops  are  very 
fine  up  to  date.  Winter  wheat  is  being  har¬ 
vested  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  it  is  better  than  for  years,  Oats 
very  fine.  Our  prospects  are  good.  w.  A.  r.  . 

Dublin,  Laurens  Co. — Very  little  wheat 
sown  in  the  county  but  the  yield  is  good. 


Some  rye  has  rusted,  but  will  make  an  aver¬ 
age  crop.  40  per  cent,  more  oats  than  ever 
before  and  the  yield  is  very  heavy  and  fine. 
No  grasses  for  hay.  Indian  corn  about  an 
average  in  acreage  and  growth.  Prospect  for 
sweet  potatoes  good.  Not  much  orchard  fruit 
but  a  fine  berry  crop.  g,  s.  h. 

Fairmount,  Gordon  Co.  We  have  a  splen¬ 
did  wheat  crop.  Rye,  but  little  raised  but 
that  little  is  good.  Oats,  a  fair  crop  only. 
Grasses  good.  Indian  corn  has  a  very  small 
acreage  and  a  bad  stand.  Potatoes  fair. 
Apples  only  a  few.  Pears  fair.  We  have  had 
a  very  cold  Spring,  favorable  for  wheat  but 
not  for  corn,  cotton  and  the  like.  J.  g.  b  e, 

Herndon,  Burke  Co. — The  conditions  of 
crops  to  date,  are,  taking  100  per  cent,  as  the 
average:  wheat,  100;  rye,  75;  oats,  125;  In¬ 
dian  corn,  130;  potatoes,  SO;  apples  and  pears, 
90.  Small  grains  in  our  State  over  the  aver¬ 
age.  Fruits  bountiful  on  loose  sections.  Sea¬ 
son  very  propitious,  and  prospects  to  date 
much  better  than  year  previous.  w.  B.  J. 

La  Grange,  Troup  Co. — Average  being  100, 
present  crop  of  Winter  wheat  is  125 ;  no  Spring 
wheat.  Oats  130;  rust  proof  variety  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  rust.  Southern-raised  barley  and  rye 
125.  Corn  prospect  good.  1  rish  potatoes  fine, 
never  better.  Medium  crop  apples.  Grasses 
not  cultivated.  Bermuda  Grass  fine.  C.W.M. 

Marietta,  Cobb  Co. — Our  acreage  in  Win¬ 
ter  wheat,  oats  and  corn  is  considerably 
larger  than  last  year,  with  unusually  good 
prospects.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  and  Irish]' eta- 
toes  are  unusually  fine.  Rye,  barle3r  and  hajr 
are  very  little  raised  here.  d.  w.  c. 

Savannah,  Chatham  Co. — Wheat  not 
planted  on  the  immediate  coast.  Oat  acre¬ 
age  and  yield  largely  in  excess  of  last  year. 
Rye  but  little  planted.  Indian  corn,  good 
stand  larger  acreage,  and  promises  to  be  the 
best  yield  for  three  years  past.  Irish  pota 
toes  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year  in 
acreage  and  yield.  Peaches,  apples  and 
pears  throughout  the  section  visited  by  the 
hurricane  of  last  August  will  be  a  complete 
failure.  Many  trees  not  yet  in  bloom.  T.  K. 

Washington,  Wilkes  Co.— Acreage  of 
Winter  wheat  a  little  greater  than  last  year; 
prospect  good.  Oats  are  finer  than  ever 
known;  acreage  fully  25  per  cent,  greater 
than  ever  before.  Very  little  rye  sown.  Bar¬ 
ley  acreage  about  the  same  as  heretofore;  sown 
almost  entirely  for  tally  Spring  feeding;  crop 
fine,  which  has  either  been  fed  away  or 
housed.  Grasses  for  hay  little  sown.  Indian 
corn  acreage  large ;  prospect  good.  Potatoes, 
best  crop  for  several  years.  Apples  and  pears 

notafull  crop,  _  J.  c.  D, 

Florida. 

Welaka,  Patnarn  Co. — No  wheat;  no  grass 
for  hay.  Some  rye  and  oats  for  pasture. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  raised;  melons,  straw¬ 
berries  etc.  raised  for  Northern  markets. 
Everyone  starting  orange  trees,  as  a  grove  is  a 
sure  thing;  18,000  boxes  shipped  from  this 
county  alone  this  season.  All  crops  satis¬ 
factory.  _  J.  w.  D. 

Alabama. 

Auburn,  Lee  Co.— Wheat  acreage  not  in¬ 
creased  over  previous  years;  all  harvested; 
very  fine,  perhaps  yield  will  be  12  bushels  per 
acre;  no  Spring  wheat.  Oat  acreage  greatly 
increased;  crop  nearly  all  harvested;  yield 
enormous.  Rye  and  barley  grown  in  small 
quantities.  Potatoes — Irish  all  matured ;  none 
marketed;  sweet  just  planted;  increased  acre¬ 
age.  Apples  and  pears  grown  only  for  pri¬ 
vate  use;  prospects  good  for  fruits.  w.  c. 

Anniston,  Calhoun  Co. — We  have  in  north¬ 
ern  Alabama  the  largest  acreage  of  wheat 
and  oats  perhaps  ever  sown,  and  the  yield 
will  be  better  than  for  ten  years.  Wheat  all 
harvested  and  in  prime  condition,  But  little 
rye  or  barley  sown;  none  for  market,  only  a 
small  area  in  grass— the  acreage  yearly  in¬ 
creasing;  very  good.  We  have  the  largest 
peach  and  apple  crop  known  for  years.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  plentiful;  oile  quarter  more 
corn  than  last  year;  too  early  yet  to  judge  of 
crop;  but  it  is  looking  well.  Cotton  has  fall¬ 
en  off  in  acreage;  is  small  and  backward ;  too 
cold.  Taken  all  together,  we  have  not  had 
as  promising  an  outlook  since  the  war,  or  in 
15  years.  c.  A.  s. 

Clanton,  Chelton  Co.— Wheat  prospects 
good  -about  15  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn 
nothing  extra.  No  hay  raised  here.  Oats 
very  good.  Potatoes  fine.  Very  few  apples 
and  pears.  Very  little  rye  and  barley 
raised.  r.  m. 

Long  Island,  Jackson  Co. — Wheat  more 
than  an  average  crop ;  oats  a  good  crop ;  grass 
very  little  in  this  vicinity ;  corn  and  potato 
prospects  good ;  peaches  and  apples  promise 
good  crops.  Not  many  pear  trees  in  this 
county.  c.  g.  d, 

Mississippi* 

Vicksburg,  Warren  Co. — No  wheat  or  bar¬ 
ley  planted  in  this  vicinity.  Oats  about  two 
per  cent,  over  last  year.  Very  little  grasses 
for  hay.  Of  potatoes  about  enough  has  been 
planted  to  supply  the  early  demand ;  they  do 


not  keep.  Apples,  pears  and  peaches  the 
same.  Corn  about  20  per  cent,  better  than 
usual.  s.  H.  p. 

Water  Valley,  Yalobuska  Co.— Winter 
wheat  fine ;  acreage  small.  Oats  good ;  large 
acreage.  Millet,  which  is  the  principal  hay 
crop,  is  not  doing  well ;  the  weather  has  been 
too  cool  for  it.  Corn  small  but  looks  well. 
Potatoes  fine.  Apples  in  abundance.  Peaches 
fine.  C.  h.  r. 

West  Point,  Clay  Co.— Not  a  large  breadth 
of  Winter  wheat  sown,  though  what  is  sown 
is  good,  No  Spring  wheat.  Of  oats  fifty 
per  cent,  more  has  been  sown  this  year  than 
last,  and  they  will  be  a  good  yield.  We  are 
beginning  harvest.  No  rye  or  barley.  A 
greater  quantity  of  land  sown  to  grasses  for 
hay.  Of |  corn  25  per  cent  more  has  been 
planted  this  year  than  last — late  and  small, 
but  looking  well.  Potatoes  good.  Apple  and 
pear  crops  good — in  fact  all  fruits  are  doing 
well.  H.  H.  H. 

Texas* 

Dallas,  Dallas  Co. — People  iu  this  section 
are  generally  jubilant  over  good  prospects  for 
bouutiful  crops  of  all  kinds.  Winter  wheat 
(no  Spring  wheat  sown)  acreage  about  an 
average;  is  now  being  harvested ;  yield  good 
and  grain  of  good  quality,  except  the  Early 
May  wheat,  injured  by  worm  and  rust;  gen¬ 
eral  yield  will  be  from  ten  to  thirty  bushels 
per  acre.  Oats  more  than  an  average  crop — 
about  half  the  crop  fall  sown;  yield  sixty  to 
one  hundred  bushels;  Spring  sown  forty  to 
sixty  bushels  per  acre.  Rye  and  barley  good, 
but  little  sown.  Corn  acreage  fully  an  aver¬ 
age,  and  in  fine  condition ;  good  stand  in  most 
localities.  Cotton  not  60  far  advanced ;  acre¬ 
age  a  Bttle  less  than  average  and  staud  gen¬ 
erally  considered  good.  Apple  crop  only 
moderate — not  much  fruit  grown  here  as  yet. 
Peaches  abundant,  and  of  fine  quality.  Pas¬ 
ture  good.  Cattle,  horses  and  sheep  on  the 
prairies  all  in  fine  condition.  The  season  is  all 
we  could  desire.  Prospects  have  never  been 
better.  f.  r.  r. 

Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  Co.— Acreage  of  all 
small  grain  increased  over  last  year.  W  heat 
half  a  crop.  Oats  and  barley  splendid  crop*, 
Native  grass  abundant.  Indian  corn  usual 
acreage,  with  prospect  so  far  good.  Only 
sweet  potatoes  are  raised  here  as  a  field  crop; 
acreage  small.  Only  garden  patches  in  Irish. 
No  pears  or  apples.  Peach  crop  good.  Ex¬ 
cept  wheat,  none  of  above  are  shipped. 
Twenty  thousand  bale*  of  cotton  will  be 
raised  in  this  county.  e.  j. 

Handley,  Tarrant  Co. — Old  Dame  Nature 
is  making  up  for  last  year’s  failure  in  crops 
here.  All  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruit  never 
promised  better  iu  this  portion  of  Texas. 
Early  May  Wheat  was  injured  by  rust,  but  as 
the  acreage  wros  larger  than  usual,  the  crop 
will  be  over  an  average.  Peach  crop  splendid ; 
grapes  and  plums  do.  Apples  do  not  succeed 
here.  Potato  crop  will  be  unusually  large. 
Yesterday’s  heavy  rain  will  secure  us  a  great 
crop  of  corn.  m.  w.  v. 

Lancaster,  Dallas  Co. — Winter  wheat  is 
now  being  harvested;  early  wheat  badly 
damaged  by  the  worms;  late  kinds  good; 
acreage  moderate.  Rye,  acreage  small ;  yield 
moderate  Barley,  acreage  small ;  y  ield  good. 
Oat  acreage  large;  yield  heavy.  Corn, 
acreage  largB,  prospects  flattering.  Peaches 
and  plums  almost  without  limit.  The  ear¬ 
liest  varieties  now  ripe  and  of  finest  quality. 
Other  fruits  not  numerous.  F.  m.  w. 

Lawrence,  Kaufman  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
not  large;  but  will  be  a  good  yield  mostly 
Winter  wheat.  Oats  good;  average  acreage. 
Corn  good.  Potatoes  ditto.  Grapes  very 
good.  Blackberries  and  peaches  good.  R.  H. 

Leon  Springs,  Bexar  Co.— Spring  wheat 
mostly  planted.  Winter  wheat  rusts.  Nicar¬ 
agua  wheat  fast  taking  place  of  others;  acreage 
about  same  as  last  year;  prospect  good  for 
yield  of  about  15,  12,  and  20  bushels  respec¬ 
tively.  Acreage  of  oats  increased  about  one- 
third;  good  prospect  for  average  yield  of  GO 
bushels  per  acre.  Prospsct  for  corn  best  we 
have  had  for  five  years,  looks  good  for  an 
average  of  35  bushels ;  acreage  decreased  from 
one-third  to  one-fifth  less  than  last  year. 
Grasses  for  hay  looking  better  than  for  several 
years.  Potatoes,  Irish,  having  a  wonderful 
season;  little  planted  though.  Sweet  potato  as 
always  good,  and  more  planted  Rye,  barley, 
apples  and  pears  very  little  planted;  season 
exceptionally  fine;  not  a  large  farming  district 
because  of  its  usual  clryness  and  also  its  unre¬ 
liability.  L.  H. 

Pittsburg,  Camp  Co.— Wheat  is  harvested, 
and  an  average  crop.  Oats,  both  Spring  and 
Winter,  turned  out  good.  Grasses  for  hay 
none.  Indian  corn  has  a  poor  prospect. 
Iu  all  of  the  above  there  has  been  about  50 
per  cent.  Increase  in  acreage.  Apples  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop,  also  peaches  aud  Irish  pota¬ 
toes.  w.  v.  p. 

Arkansas. 

Altus,  Franklin  Co. — Wheat,  oats  and  rye, 
unexcelled  by  any  former  season.  Grasses 
fine;  potatoes  extra  fine.  Apples  good.  Pears 


good.  Peaches  never  better.  Corn  about  10 
per  cent,  below  an  average  at  this  season. 
Cotton  outlook  gloomy.  Weather  cold  and 
wet.  Grapes  promising.  c.  h.  g. 

Little  Rock,  Pjlaski  Co. — Wheat  not  much 
raised  about  here.  Rye  good ;  oats  do.  Barley, 
uone  raised  hero.  Gras*,  mostly  millet,  good. 
Corn  prospect  good.  Potatoes  fine.  Apples 
aud  pears  never  better;  peaches  do.  Small 
fruits,  both  cultivated  and  wild,  in  abundance. 
Season  rather  wet  in  early  part  but  now 
good.  w.  c.  N. 

Kentucky. 

Burlington,  Boone  Co. — An  average  num¬ 
ber  or  more  of  acres  was  -sown  to  Winter 
wheat,  and  it  has  the  finest  prospect  that  ever 
was  known  here.  About  half  a  crop  of  rye 
was  sown;  the  prospect  is  very  good.  The 
oat  crop  is  an  average  one,  hut  it  is  very 
short  now.  Hay  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop, 
mostly  Timothy.  Corn,  a  large  crop,  and 
prospect  very  good.  The  prospect  for  pota¬ 
toes  is  the  best  for  many  years;  not  many 
planted.  Apples  about  one-fourth  of  a 
crop.  w.  g.  r. 

Cane  Ridge,  Bourbon  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
about  equal  to  last  year’s;  prospects  for  Win¬ 
ter  wheal  very  good ;  not  much  loss  by  late 
freeze.  Rye,  finest  for  years;  acreage  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  in  ’81.  Oats  very  prom¬ 
ising;  acreage  equal  to  last  season’s.  Barley 
very  good;  about  same  acreage  as  in  ’81. 
Grasses  very  promising.  Indian  corn,  never 
better  stand  and  good  prospect.  Potatoes 
more  largely  planted.  Apples  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop.  Pears  and  peaches  a  failure. 
CuiTants  a  failure.  Gooseberries  a  full  crop. 
Strawberries  about  one-half  crop.  Plums 
and  cherries  very  scal-ce.  x. 

Crescent  Hill,  Jefferson  County. — Wheat 
and  other  small  grain  look  very  promising. 
Army- worms  are  plentiful,  and  very  destruc¬ 
tive  in  some  sections.  Corn,  potatoes  and 
grasses  are  looking  fine;  we  are  cutting  the 
finest  crop  of  Orchard  Grass  ever  raised.  Ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  are  fair.  G.  s. 

Columbus,  Hickman  Co. —Wheat  strong; 
acreage  one  fourth  of  last  year's.  All  small 
grains  heavy  and  promising.  Clover  and 
Timothy  never  better.  Corn  well  advanced, 
strong  iu  stalk  and  of  good  color.  Potato 
acreage  one-half  larger  than  usual  and  yield¬ 
ing  well.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  very  large  and 
promising.  w.  mcic  h. 

Foster,  Bracken  Co.— Spring  wheat  and 
barley  but  little  grown  here;  Winter  wheat, 
oats  and  hay  have  a  full  average  area  and 
look  splendid  Corn  rather  small  and  pale; 
cool  nights  in  May  kept  it  back.  Potatoes 
good.  Apples  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  No  pears 
or  cherries.  Blackberries  beat  the  world. H.M. 

Greenville,  Muhlenbergh  Co.  — Winter 
wheat  raised  and  no  other;  about  three- 
fourbhsof  a  full  crop  sown,  but  there  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  prospect  for  a  large  yiold  than  I  ever  saw. 
Rye  an  average  crop  both  in  acreage  and 
yield.  Not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
usual  area  of  oats,  but  the  crop  looks  well ; 
rust  is  feared  on  this  crop.  Corn  is  one- 
fourth  above  au  average  in  acreage,  but  does 
not  look  well — too  cold  for  it.  Potatoes,  bad 
stand,  but  promising  a  fine  yield;  a  small 
crop.  Grasses  of  all  kinds  look  fine;  there 
will  be  a  full  hay  crop.  Apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  small  fruits  abundant.  d.  b.  s. 

Morgantown,  Burke  Co  — Winter  wheat 
20  per  cent  above  average  as  to  acreage.  Oats, 
a  full  crop.  Prospects  good  for  good  yield  of 
oats  and  wheat.  Apples  not  raised  very 
much;  three-fourths  of  an  average  crop  in 
this  county.  No  pears  or  peaches.  Not 
many  potatoes.  n.  b.  m. 


Tennessee. 

Athens,  McMinn  Co. — Winter  wheat  acre¬ 
age  above  the  average;  prospect  better  than 
for  a  number  of  years.  Rye,  very  little  raised- 
Oats  about  the  usual  acreage  sown,  and  pros¬ 
pect  very  good.  Barley,  none  raised.  Clover, 
very  light;  meadow  grass  good.  Indian  corn, 
fair  crop  planted— looking  vex-y  well.  Early 
potatoes  promise  a  fine  crop ;  late  not  planted 
yet.  Apples  and  pears  a  medium  crop.  Peaches 
in  abundance.  J.  I.  mcc. 

Erwin,  Unicoi  Co. — Winter  wheat  about 
au  average  with  last  year  both  in  acreage  and 
quality;  week  ago,  50  per  cent,  better,  but  red 
rust  is  about  to  ruiu  some  fields.  Rye,  but 
little  raised.  Oats  good.  Barley  noue.  Grasses 
good.  Indian  corn  good.  Potatoes  good. 
Apples  about  half  a  crop.  Pears  few.  Straw¬ 
berries  good.  Other  small  fruit  about  au 
average.  J.  B. 

Turley’s  Mills,  Grainger  Co. — Taking 
100  as  the  average  acreage  and  condition,  the 
acreage  of  wheat  is  100;  the  condition  is  per¬ 
haps  90,  though  it  has  rusted  and  will  have  to 
be  harvested  before  ripe — Winter  wheat  en¬ 
tirely.  Oat  acreage  100 ;  condition  1Q0.  Grass 
acreage  110;  condition  100.  Indian  corn  acre¬ 
age  100;  generally  a  good  stand  but  very 
small.  Of  potatoes,  apples  and  pears,  not 
many  are  grown  here;  condition  about  an 
average.  w.  e.  mo’  a. 
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Keeling,  Hayward  Co. — Winter  wheat 
acreage  100  per  cent,  greater  and  prospect  of 
yield  per  acre  100  per  cent,  better  than  for 
several  years.  The  yield  in  some  Helds  in  this 
neighborhood  is  estimated  as  high  as  25  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Oat  acreage  1 00  per  cen  t  greater ; 
prospects  of  yield  per  acre  50  per  cent  better 
than  last  year.  Only  small  lots  of  rye  for 
grazing  milch  cows.  Grasses  very  little  sown 
Corn  acreage  greater  than  for  years;  pros¬ 
pects  very  good.  Potatoes  just  enough  for 
family  use  in  Summer.  Apples  two-thirds  of 
a  crop.  Pears  very  few  they  blight  so  badly 
that  there  are  very  few  trees.  Peaches  a  very 
good  crop.  Cotton  is  our  money  crop; i.  e. 
we  spend  all  the  money  we  make  to  make  cot¬ 
ton  and  it  is  looking  bad.  It  is  very  back¬ 
ward  and  the  cool  nights  we  are  having 
now  are  killing  out  the  young  cotton 
very  much.  Unless  we  quit  cotton  and  raise 
more  grain  and  grasses  we  will  all  be  bank 
rupt  in  a  few  years.  R.  L.  M. 

Horace,  Sullivan  Co.— Wheat  (Winter,  no 
Spring  sown  here,)  acreage  about  105;  pros¬ 
pect,  100.  Rye  but  little  grown,  100.  Winter 
oat  acreage,  95;  prospect,  110;  Spring  oat  acre¬ 
age,  90;  prospect,  90.  Barley  very  little  cul¬ 
tivated;  acreage  and  prospect,  100 ;  grasses  for 
hay,  100;  prospect,  110;  Indian  corn  acreage, 
100;  prospect,  105.  Potato  acreage,  105; 
prospect,  109.  Appies,  100.  Pears,  50.  Peai-bes, 
80.  The  above  is  the  estimate  compared  with 
other  years,  100  being  the  average.  This  is 
for  Sullivan  and  Hawkins  Counties.  Spring 
has  been  cool  and  wet.  Stock  thriving 
well.  J.  W.  G. 

Johnson  City,  Washington  Co. — Winter 
wheat,  acreage  more  than  in  1881;  prospect 
fair;  rust  on  blade,  none  on  stem  yet.  Rye, 
none  of  any  account  sown.  Winter  oats,  large 
acreage,  prospect  good.  No  barley.  Grasses 
excellent;  best  prospect  for  four  years.  Corn 
good;  best  stand  known;  large  acreage.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  average  area;  prospects  good.  Fruit  of 
all  kinds  in  abundance.  Weather  cool  and  wet 
latterly.  H.  L, 

Humboldt,  Gibson  Co. — Winter  wheat,  rye 
and  oats  larger  quantity  sown  than  usual; 
quality  good.  Corn,  potato,  apple  and  peach 
prospects  never  better.  Few  pears.  No  barley. 
Hay  badly  damaged  by  Army- worm.  j.  a.  e. 

McDonald,  Bradley  Co.— Acreage  and 
prospect  for  wheat,  100;  rye,  99;  oats,  80; 
grasses  for  hay,  80;  Indian  corn,  95;  potatoes, 
100;  apples  and  peal's,  95.  J.  w.  M’c. 

Strawberry  Plains,  Jefferson  Co.— Wheat 
increase  of  at  least  one  quarter  in  acreage; 
prospect  good.  Harvest  to  commence  from 
5th  to  10th  of  June.  Rye  splendid;  ready  for 
the  reaper  in  ten  days.  Oats  look  good,  but  a 
little  late  on  account  of  cold  rains.  Barley 
but  little  sown  in  this  section,  but  promises 
fair.  Meadows  fine;  both  clover  and  Timothy 
never  promised  better.  Indian  corn  is  small 
but  growing  rapidly;  farme-s  a  little  late 
planting,  on  account  of  wet  weather.  Pota¬ 
toes  fine  and  large  for  time  of  year.  Apples  a 
fair  crop;  early  varieties  injured  by  late  frost; 
late  apples  a  good  crop.  Pears  a  medium  crop. 
Small  fruits  abundant.  a.  r.  m. 

Wartrace,  Bedford  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
largest  known;  prospect  good.  Rye,  little 
sown;  extra  prospects.  Oats,  avfrage  acre¬ 
age;  good  prospects.  Barley,  little  sown. 
Grasses  for  hay,  acreage  small ;  will  be  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Indian  corn,  average  area.  Potatoes, 
few  planted;  medium  prospects.  Apples  and 
pears  abundant.  No  spring  wheat  sown.  Cpm 
very  small,  owing  to  cold  weather.  H.  A.  c. 


WESTEBN  STATES. 

Ohio. 

Alexandria,  Licking  Co.  Wheat  looks 
very  favorable.  Corn  not  one  half  planted  on 
account  of  web  weather;  too  wee  for  oats; 
very  few  planted;  meadows  are  very  favor¬ 
able.  Potatoes  not  planted.  Apples  are 
plenty;  pears  and  peaches  all  killed.  Spring 
is  very  backward.  A.  M. 

Batavia,  Clermont  Co. — Prospect  for  wheat 
and  potatoes  good,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
freeze  some  weeks  ago.  Rye,  oats  and  barley 
fair  No  pears,  but  a  fair  crop  of  apples.  This 
is  getting  to  be  a  great  tobacco  county,  heavy 
crops  are  raised  and  it  comnmids  from  12 
to  20  cents  per  pound.  A  big  crop  expected 
this  year.  J.  at. 

Caaibbkllstow.v,  Preble  Co. — Wheat  acre¬ 
age  about  an  average;  prospect  fair;  many 
fields  destroyed  by  the  ttylast  Fall.  Rye  but 
little  grown;  looks  well.  Oats,  large  acreage; 
looking  remarkably  well.  Barley  acreage 
small;  looking  well.  Grasses  look  well  except 
clover.  Corn  not  all  planted;  aci cage  very 
large;  prospect  fair  for  a  good  set,  but  the 
Spring  is  too  cold  and  wet  for  this  crop  to 
thrive.  Early  potatoes  looking  fine;  large 
acreage.  Good  prospect  for  apples,  pears,  and 
other  orchard  and  small  fruits  w.  p.  ar. 

Canal  Fulton,  Stark  Co. — Wheat  com¬ 
pared  with  June  1,  1881,  75  per  cent. ;  dam¬ 
age  by  frost  since  April  1,  1882,10;  rye  com¬ 


pared  with  a  year  ago,  100;  oats,  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  90 ;  corn,  per  cent,  planted 
June  1,  90;  corn,  probable  acreage  com¬ 
pared  with  one  year  ago,  100;  timothy 
meadows,  compared  with  one  year  ago,  100; 
clover  meadows,  compared  with  one  year 
ago,  75;  pastures,  condition,  00  potatoes, 
acreage,  t(.)0 ;  apples,  piospects  compared 
with  crop  of  1880,  80;  peaches,  compared 
with  1880,  15;  grapes,  compared  with  crop  of 
1880,  40  per  cent.  G.  l. 

Cardington,  Morrow  Co. — The  wheat  pros¬ 
pect  never  was  better;  the  acreage  is  fully  up 
to  the  average;  no  Spring  wheat  sowed.  Oats 
are  in  excellent  shape,  and  an  average  crop 
has  been  sown,  As  to  grasses,  old  clover 
meadows  have  been  nearly  all  killed  by  freez¬ 
ing  last  Winter;  new  clover  meadows  are 
doing  well,  but  cannot  equal  la9t  year’s  yield 
per  acre.  I  think  the  hay  crop  will  be  fully 
three-fourths  less  than  last  year.  Timothy  is 
thickening  up  nicely  in  the  last  two  weeks,  but 
cannot  come  up  to  last  year's  yield  but  will  be 
an  average  crop.  Rye  and  barley  not  much 
raised,  but  where  sown  they  are  good.  c  d.w. 

Castalia,  Erie  Co. — Acreage  of  wheat 
larger  throughout  this  comity  than  usual; 
prospect  is  very  good.  No  Spring  wheat 
sown.  Ry  o  is  not  much  raised,  but  looks  well. 
Oats  lookiug  well  and  the  acreage  is  larger 
than  last  year.  Barley  is  quite  extensively 
raised  and  looks  well.  Grass  is  thickening 
up,  although  clover  heaved  out  badly.  Corn 
is  coming  on  slowly.  Potatoes  are  making  a 
good  growth,  for  the  bugs  are  not  as  bad  as 
usual,  and  the  acreage  is  larger  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Apples  are  raised  quite  exten¬ 
sively  and  the  prospect  is  good.  Pears  not 
much  grown,  but  poaches  quite  generally.  R. 

Cjrcleville,  Pickaway  Co. — Never  in  my 
experience  have  we  had  such  a  cold,  back¬ 
ward  Spring.  We  shared  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  drawbacks  of  the  April  freeze,  of 
which  you  had  ample  reports.  Much  of  the 
fruit  was  killed  but  we  will  still  have  plenty 
of  apples,  late  cherries,  some  currants  and 
small  fruits.  My  currants  are  blooming  the 
second  time,  and  here  and  there  through  the 
orchard  I  see  applejblooros  alongside  of  fruit 
the  size  of  my  thumb.  The  contiuued  wet 
weather  has  put  a  stop  to  all  farm  work,  and 
the  average  farmer  looks  blue  and  is  inclined 
to  profanity.  It  rained  for  10  consecutive 
days  some  weeks  ago,  and  hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  struck  a  lick  or  turned  a  furrow 
since  the  beginning  of  May.  It  is  now  taper¬ 
ing  off,  raining  about  three  days  in  a  week, 
keeping  the  soil  in  a  perfect  slush.  My  farm 
is  about  an  average,  naturally  rolling  and  well 
drained,  and  yet  I  have  been  able  to  work 
with  a  team  only  four  days  in  the  last  thirty. 
Many  hundred  acres  are  still  waiting  to  be 
broken.  Very  little  corn  is  planted,  and  the 
small  acreage  that  is  up  looks  weak  and  sick¬ 
ly.  Wheat  is  out  in  head,  and  with  fair 
weather  we  shall  have  more  than  an  average 
yield.  Barley  looks  splendid.  We  raise  very 
little  oats;  what  is  sown  looks  well.  We 
turned  sto.-k  out  to  grass  too  soon,  conse¬ 
quently  grass  is  compa  ratively  short.  Stock 
thin  but  healthy.  No  piuk-eye;  no  hog 
cholera.  J.  h.  w. 

College  Corner,  Butler  Co.— The  prospect 
for  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley  was  never 
better.  Grasses  for  hay  good.  Apples  and 
pears  injure!  by  frost,  and  not  in  very  good 
condition.  Potatoes  good.  J.  ar. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Summit  Co. — No  Spring 
wheat  grown  here.  Average  of  Winter  per  acre 
last  year,  20  bushels,  W.  I.  Chamberlain  es¬ 
timates  this  year’s  crop  for  this  county  at 
535,000  bushels.  Last  year’s,  600,000.  Wheat  is 
not  in  j  ured  in  any  way  yet.  Rye,  none  grown 
to  speak  of;  only  enough  to  furnish  straw  for 
binding  corn-fodder.  Oats  backward  on  ac¬ 
count  of  late,  cold  Spring;  looking  well  oth¬ 
erwise.  They  are  grown  extensively,  as  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  them  in  Akron,  our 
county  seat.  Barley  is  not  grown  in  this 
vicinity.  Meadows  and  pastures  are  in  good 
condition.  W e  have  had  so  much  rain  that 
grass  is  unusually  good.  Corn  is  not  all 
planted  j  ot.  The  earliest  is  just  coming  up. 
Of  potatoes  more  than  usual  are  planted  this 
Spring,  as  is  always  the  case  when  seed  is 
scarce  and  high.  Bugs  scarce.  Apple  pros¬ 
pect  very  good;  uninjured  as  yet.  Pears  are 
damaged  somewhat  by  frosts.  Peaches  nearly 
all  gone.  Grapes  uninjured.  Strawberries 
very  promising,  although  some  of  the  first 
blossoms  were  killed.  w.  c. 

Dora  P.  O.,  Belmont  Co. — The  acreage  of 
wheat  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  last  year.  The  stand  is  re¬ 
markably  good,  though  some  places  are  too 
rich.  Not  much  rye  or  barley  raised,  Oats 
very  good.  Grasses  for  hay  tiue.  Indian  corn 
is  small  for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  on 
account  of  too  much  rain  all  has  not 
beeu  planted  yet.  Apples  and  pears 
good.  Cherries  and  peaches  were  mostly 
destroyed  by  the  last  frosts.  Potatoes  are  as 
good  as  for  many  years,  and  there  are  fewer 
bugs.  Weather  remarkably  cool  for  the 


East  Liverpool,  Columl  iana  Co. — Acre¬ 
age  of  Winter  wheat  in  our  county  is  larger 
than  usual,  and  the  prospect  for  a  good  crop 
was  never  better.  The  acreage  of  oats  is 
about  an  average;  crop  looks  well.  Corn,  a 
large  acreage,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  a  good 
stand.  Rye  and  barley  but  little  raised.  The 
fruit  crop  will  be  an.  average.  e.  r. 

Greersvillk,  Knox  Co.— Winter  wheat 
has  about  an  average  acreage  and  an  extra 
fine  prospect.  Oats  have  more  than  an  aver¬ 
age  acreage ;  prospect  excellent.  Grasses  for 
hay  good  on  about  average  acreage.  Indian 
corn  just  planted;  not  much  up  yet;  looking 
rather  bad;  about  usual  acreage.  What  pota¬ 
toes  are  np  look  splendid  on  about  double  the 
usual  area.  Apples  end  pears  very  light, 
owing  to  late  frosts.  Peaches  very  nearly  all 
killed.  J.  w.  b. 

Hicksville,  Defiance  Co. — Winter  wheat, 
acreage  large;  prospect  good  for  half  a  crop; 
no  Spring  raised.  Oats,  a  fair  acreage  and 
prospect  good.  Grasses  for  hay  good.  Indian 
corn,  small  acreage  and  not  all  planted  yet, 
owing  to  wet  weather.  Of  potatoes  a  largo 
one  has  been  planted.  Apples,  one  third  to 
one  half  a  crop  Pears,  do.  Some  peaches,  j.d. 

Hyatts  ville, Delaware  Co. — Winter  wheat 
in  acreage  and  prospect  more  than  an  average. 
Rye  very  little  raised.  Oats,  very  few  sown 
this  year.  Barley,  none.  Timothy,  good 
prospect ;  small  acreage.  Clover  acreage 
small  and  nearly  all  killed  by  frost.  Corn, 
very  little  planted;  too  much  raiu.  Potatoes 
not  a  specialty ;  few  planted  at  present.  Ap¬ 
ples,  not  average;  prospect,  half  crop  of  late 
fruit.  Pears,  few  grown ;  prospect  poor. c.h.b- 
Kingsville,  Ashtabula  Co. — Wheat  in 
good  condition ;  prospects  good  for  an  average 
crop;  acreage  increased  by  10  per  cent.  Oats 
mostly  sown  late,  early-sown  looks  well; 
acreage  increased  by  50  per  cent.  Corn  not 
all  planted,  owing  to  wet  weather;  earliest 
planted  just  coming  up;  acreage  increased  10 
per  cent.  Meadows  good  ;  old  meadows, 
which  were  mostly  burned  out  by  drought 
last  Summer  and  Fall,  were  broken  and  sown 
to  oats  or  planted  to  corn,  so  that  the  acreage 
has  decreased;  but  I  think  the  deficiency  will 
be  about  made  good  in  the  increased  yield  of 
the  newer  meadows.  Prospects  for  apples 
good  in  orchards  that  did  not  bear  too  heavily 
last  year.  Pears,  peaches  and  small  fruits 
promising.  Weather  cool  and  wet.  L.  J.w. 

Lewisville,  Monroe  Co. — The  wheat  crop 
looks  very  promising  at  present,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  more  than  an  average  y  ield ;  the  acreage 
is  also  larger  than  usual.  Of  rye  very  little 
is  raised  hero,  but  what  there  is  looks  well. 
Meadows  that  were  pastured  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  look  bad,  while  those  that  were 
not  look  well  (Will  people  never  learn  to  keep 
stock  off  of  their  meadows  in  the  Spring).  In¬ 
dian  corn  came  up  better  than  for  years,  but 
is  small  yet.  Potatoes  look  w  ell.  R.  G. 

Lithopolts,  Fail-field  Co.— Acreage  sown 
to  wheat  equal  to  or  above  last  year;  pros¬ 
pect  for  crop  unusually  good.  Rye,  oats  and 
barley  very  little  grown.  Meadows  good; 
acreage  diminished.  Corn  prospect  gloomy; 
very  little  planted;  ground  in  bad  order, 
caused  by  excessive  rains.  Potatoes  about 
the  usual  acreage.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  injured 
by  the  recent  frosts.  p.  s.  l. 

Mahoning, Portage  Co.— Prospect  of  a  large 
yield  of  wheat.  Oats  the  same.  Rye  not 
enough  sown  to  speak  of.  Barley,  but  little 
sown ;  looks  first-rate.  Corn,  very  little  up  yet ; 
good  prospect  of  its  coming  on  well.  Potatoes 
the  same.  Apples  and  pears  good.  Acreage 
for  all  crops  larger  than  last  year.  e.  a. 

Middletown,  Butler  Co.— Winter  wheat 
acreage  larger  by  20  per  cent,  than  usual. 
Oat  acreage  small;  prospect  extra.  Barley 
acreage  average  ;  fair  prospect.  Clover  not 
good  ;  Timothy  fair.  Indian  com  acreage 
large;  prospect  not  very  good  owing  to  cold, 
late  Spring.  Potatoes  fair.  Apples  about 
two  thirds  killed.  Pears  killed.  Plenty  of 
blackberries.  F.  M. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Knox  Co.— The  acreage  for 
wheat,  potatoes,  corn  and  grass  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  We  raise  very  little  rye 
and  barley  in  this  vicinity,  and  no  Spring 
wheat.  The  prospect  for  wheat  and  oats  is 
good.  Very  little  fruit.  F.  c. 

Niles,  Trumbull  Co.— Acreage  of  Winter 
wheat  and  oats  a  full  average.  Prospect  for 
Winter  wheat,  oats  and  hay  very  fine;  rye 
and  barley  not  grown  much;  corn  behind 
time  and  ground  still  very  wet.  Potato 

acreage  full  and  outlook  flue;  apple  trees  set¬ 
ting  a  wonderful  amount  of  fruit;  pear  trees 
alive  and  full  of  blossoms;  small  fruits,  w  here 
not  entirely  killed  by  last  year’s  drought,  are 
promising  very  fine  crop.  N.  w. 

Oakdale,  Belmont  Co. — Wheat,  130  per 
cent.,  os  compaied  with  Jun-,  1881 ;  no  Spring 
wheat.  Timothy  meadows,  150  per  cent. ;  clo¬ 
ver,  50  ;  pasture,  150;  potato  acreage,  200. 
Corn  doing  only  moderately  well,  owing  to 
cold,  wet  weather;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  acreage  over  last  year.  Of 
apples  some  think  there  will  be  25  per  cent,  of 


a  crop ;  I  would  put  it  about  40.  Other  fruit 
scarce.  D.  i.  H. 

Ontario,  Richland  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
fully  up  to  the  average,  with  prospects  equal  to 
or  perhaps  10  per  cent,  better  than  last  season’s. 
Oats  doing  well,  prospects  for  a  full  crop  with 
a  full  average  acreage.  Corn  acreage  about 
average.  Barley,  none  raised.  No  Spring 
wheat.  j.  H.  a. 

Raoersville,  Tuscarawas  Co.  —  Winter 
wheat  acreage  same ;  prospect  one-third  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year.  Rye  very  iittlo  sown. 
Oats  good.  Barley,  none  raised.  Grass  good. 
Indian  corn  very  poor;  not  all  planted.  Po¬ 
tatoes  late,  but  nice.  Apple?  good;  pears 
nothing.  Plenty  of  corn  to  be  planted.  T.M. 

Rdcki’Ort,  Cuyahoga  Co. — Wheat,  acreage 
100  per  cent. ;  prospect  fair.  Oats,  75  percent. ; 
crop  backward.  Hay,  75  per  cent.;  will  bQ 
light.  Indian  com,  100  per  cent, ;  very  back¬ 
ward.  Potatoes,  100  per  cent. ;  fair  prospect. 
Apples,  pears  and  peaches  overloaded  with 
blossoms.  j,p.  s. 

Sidney,  Shelby  Co.— Acreage  of  wheat 
above  average;  prospect  of  large  crop;  no 
Spring  sow*.  Rye  very  little  raised.  Oats 
looking  well;  large  crop.  Barley  good.  Grass 
— Timothy — good; clover  poor.  Corn  backward 
in  planting;  season  wet  and  cold.  The  usual 
quantity  of  potatoes  will  be  planted;  fair 
prospect  for  "beetle”  crop.  Apples  will  be 
fair.  Pears  good  where  trees  stood  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Prospect  for  small  fruits  good.  m.  u. 

Sheffield,  Ashtabula  Go. — Better  prospect 
for  wheat  than  last  year.  Acreage  about  the 
same;  variety,  Lancaster  Red  Winter.  Oats 
acreage  about  the  same  as  last  year;  about 
one-haif  late  on  account  of  wet  weaiher, 
and  will  be  light.  Barley,  very  little  raised. 
Grasses  are  two  weeks  late,  but  the  prospects 
are  good  for  a  good  hay  crop.  Corn  acreage 
10  per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  but  most  of 
the  ground  has  been  better  manured.  Planted 
rather  late  on  account  of  cold  rains.  Apples 
and  pears  in  full  bloom.  H .  h.  s. 

Trumbull,  Lorain  Co. — Winter  wheat — 
larger  acreage  than  usual  sown;  appearance 
unusually  fine.  Oats — large  amount  sown; 
coming  on  well ;  more  than  average  crop  ex¬ 
pected.  Rye  and  barley  none.  Cold,  wet 
weather  a  drawback  to  corn.  Grass  looks 
well;  large  crop  of  hay  expected.  Potatoes 
late.  Apples  good :  pears,  few  grown,  d  h.  w. 

Van  Wert,  Van  Wert  Co. — The  prospect 
for  wheat  not  as  promising  as  a  year  ago;  late 
frosts  damaged  it  and  killed  considerable  small 
fruit.  There  is  more  wheat  grown  here  than 
oats,  rye  and  barley  combined.  The  Spring 
is  backward.  No  Spring  wheat  grown,  f,  s. 

W ADSWORTn,  Medina  Co. — Too  wet  for  com 
and  oats;  grass  is  doing  well;  wheat  is  doing 
well  and  bids  fair  for  a  good  crop ;  a  larger 
per  cent,  sown  than  usual.  Oats,  a  larger  per 
cent  than  usual ;  also  of  corn  and  potatoes.  Not 
much  rye  nor  barley.  Apples  bid  fair  for  a 
large  crop.  Peaches  a  medium  crop.  Some 
cherries  and  other  small  fruits.  w. 

Indiana. 

Ascension,  Sullivan  Co.— The  acreage  of 
wheat  is  as  large  as  in  former  years,  and  the 
crop  is  a  great  deal  better  than  last  year. 
More  oats  than  in  1881;  prospect  good.  No 
rye  or  barley.  Grasses  good,  but  acreage 
small.  A  larger  acreage  of  corn  than  in  1S81 ; 
prospect  good,  if  it  doesn't  rain  all  the  time. 
Potatoes  good.  Some  apples;  no  pe  irs.  w.  d. 

Attica,  Fountain  Co. — Winter  wheat  aver¬ 
age  acreage,  prospect  20  per  cent  above.  Rye 
but  little  raised;  prospect  good.  Oats  more 
than  average  acreage,  backward,  bat  favors 
able  weather  may  produce  an  average  crop. 
Grasses  below  an  average.  Corn  acreage  will 
perhaps  be  an  average,  prospect  not  flattering. 
Potatoes  early  crop  more  than  average;  pros¬ 
pect  only  fair,  late  not  all  planted.  Apple- 
and  pears  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  l.  w. 

Bloom ingd a le,  Parke  Co.— Wheat  10  per 
cent,  above  avearge;  good  prospect.  Rye 
very  little  sown.  Barley,  none.  Corn  not 
an  average,  Potatoes  not  largely  raised.  Ap¬ 
ples,  poor  prospect.  Pears  killed  by  the 
frost.  T.  h. 

Brazil,  Clay  Co.— Winter  wheat  has  an 
increased  acreage;  on  well-drained  land  it  is 
above  an  average;  ou  wet  land  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  Oats  look  well,  but  are  backward. 
Meadows  fine  Corn  not  all  planted  and  in 
poor  condition,  owing  to  too  much  rain. 
Early  potatoes  promise  well ;  late  ones  not  all 
planted.  Apples  promise  well;  all  other 
fruits  a  failure.  G.  B. 

Cambridge  City,  Wayne  Co. — Winter 
wheat  one-tenth  above  last  year;  prospect  very 
good.  Oats  hardly  average  area;  look  very 
well.  Rye  not  much  sown.  Barley  splendid. 
Grass  and  hay  short.  Corn  about  average. 
Potatoes  an  average  acreage;  plenty  bugs. 
Apples  few.  Pears  and  cherries  none.  j.  k. 

Camden,  Carroll  Co. — Wheat  more  than  an 
average;  prospects  very  good  to  date.  Corn 
not  more  than  average ;  prospects  bad.  Oats 
uot  an  average;  only  medium.  Barley  and 
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not  raised.  Hay,  prospects  for  a  good 
yield.  Pears  all  killed.  Apples  bid  fora  fair 
crop.  w.  c. 

Chandler,  Warrick  Co.-  A  larger  acreage 
of  Winter  wheat  than  ever,  with  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  large  yield  per  acre.  Osts  are  looking 
splendid.  Rye  and  barley  nearly  neglected. 
Timothy  and  Red-top  are  onr  principal 
grasses,  and  both  are  nearly  ruined  by  the 
Army-worm.  Indian  corn  looks  rather  poor 
by  reason  of  the  continued  cool  weather. 
Potatoes  apples  and  jienrs  are  looking  first- 
rate.  We  ore  having  a  very  wet  Spring,  j.tt. 

CrjiTRUBtrsco,  Whitley  Co.— Winter  wheat 
acreage  equal  to  last  year’s;  prospect  fair.  Oat 
prospect  good.  Old  clover  all  winter  killed; 
young  B.nd  Timothy  a  medium  crop.  Owing 
to  heavy  col  1  rains  corn  planting  was  very 
late;  outlook  uncertain.  Early  potatoes  were 
cut  hy  fro  crop  u  icertain.  Apples  almost 
a  total  failure.  Pears  one-half  a  crop,  p9r- 
haps.  j.  m.  d. 

Clovfrdale,  Putnam  Co.— Wheat  acreage 
laTge,  110  per  cent;  prospect  never  better. 
Oats  good  on  average  acreage;  meadows  poor, 
not  over  50  per  cent.  Of  corn  a  large  acreage 
is  planted,  but  it  is  backward.  Potato 
yield  will  be  more  than  an  average,  still  only 
few  are  planted.  Apples  50  per  cent.  Pears 
all  killed  while  in  bloom.  l.  a,  s. 

Elkhart,  Elkhart  Co. —  Winter  wheat, 
acreage  full ;  prospect  not  good  for  a  full  crop 
on  account  of  frost.  Spring  wheat  not  raised. 
Rye  acreage  small.  Oat  acreage  full,  prospect 
good.  Crass  acreage  full;  prospect  not  good. 
Indian  corn  acreage  full;  coming  up  good; 
prospect  all  right  if  the  season  is  favorable. 
Potato  acreage  small:  prospect  good.  Apples 
and  pears,  prospect  not  good.  j.  b.  o. 

Goshen,  Elkhart  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
about  average:  prospect  for  this  county  be¬ 
low  average  but  equal  to  last  year.  Rye,  very 
little  sown  here.  Oats  backward  but  prom¬ 
ising  fairly.  Barley  same  as  rye.  Grass  be¬ 
low  average  and  very  backward ;  an  unusual 
amount,  of  Hungarian  and  Millet  sown.  Po¬ 
tatoes  frozen  by  late  frost,  but  may  make  a 
fair  crop  yet.  Corn,  si  me  as  potatoes,  r.  t. 

Grkknsburo,  Decatur  Co  —The  acreage 
for  coru,  oats,  rye,  barlpy  and  grass  about  as 
usual;  for  Winter  wheat  and  potatoes  acreage 
considerably  greater  than  usual.  Prospect 
for  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grass  and  po¬ 
tatoes  is  very  favorable.  For  corn  prospect 
is  not  so  good.  Pears  and  early  apples  nearly 
a  failure.  For  late  apples  the  prospects  are 
fair.  w.  H.  p. 

Indianapolis,  Marion  Co.— Wheat  beads 
which  were  barely  discernible  a  week  ago 
are  almost  full  size  now,  and  certainly  prom¬ 
ise  as  good  a  crop  as  in  any  year,  not  except¬ 
ing  187!!.  Corn  is  not  so  hopefully  situated ; 
but  little  above  ground,  within  three  miles  of 
city.  The  ground  is  like  a  inortar  bed,  and 
seed  does  not  sprout;  it  is  quite  as  likely  to 
rot.  Oats  promise  fairly.  Grass  ditto.  Po¬ 
tatoes  will  probably  turn  out  an  average 
crop,  bugs  permitting.  Apples  and  pears  will 
be  light  crops.  w.  H. 


Ladoga,  Montgomery  Co.— Winter  wheat 
acreage  over  an  average  and  project  never 
better,  Oats  good.  Grasses  for  hay  short. 
Prospect  for  corn  very  gloomy;  not  all 
planted.  Potato  prospect  good :  a  large  crop 
planted.  Fruit  a  short  crop.  Weather  cold, 
wet  and  rainy.  s.  8.  m. 

La  Porte,  La  Porte  Co. — Acreage  of  win¬ 
ter  wheat  about  the  same  as  usual ;  no  Spring 
wheat:  prospect  above  the  average.  Of  oats 
aboutjthe  usual  amount,  is  sown;  prospect  fair. 
Grasses  for  bay  are  backward  and  not  look¬ 
ing  well ;  many  pieces  are  showing  sorrel  on 
account  of  cold  weather.  Corn  is  backward; 
just  coming  up  on  about  the  usual  acreage. 
Potatoes  have  been  frozen  twice;  about  the 
usual  amount  planted.  Apples  and  pears  be¬ 
low  the  average.  8.  w.  n. 

Lawrence,  Marion  Co. — Winter  wheat 
acreage  average;  prcpect  never  better;  now 
heading.  Rye,  none  raised  here.  Oats,  usual 
quantity  sown;  good  prospect  for  more  than 
average  crop.  Barley,  none  being  raised,  so 
far  as  I  know.  Grasses  for  hay,  acreage 
rather  below  average;  prospect  for  good  crop 
poor;  clover  hurt  by  April  freeze.  Indian 
corn  acreage  average;  prospect  moderately 
good;  corn  now  coming  up;  locks  healthy. 
Potato  acreage  increased;  prospect  good, 
though  bugs  are  plenty.  Apples,  small  crop. 
Pears,  nearly  all  killed  by  freeze.  s,  C. 

Lima,  LaGrange  Co. — The  late  frosts  have 
not  damaged  the  Winter  wheat  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Tue  acreig3  will  be  as  good  as  usual; 
between  70  and  80  per  cent,  of  a  good 
crop.  The  prospect  for  clover  is  poor. 
Timothy  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  crop. 
Oats  now  look  well.  The  prospect  for  corn  is 
good.  The  frosts  have  damaged  fruit  to  a 
coasiderable  extent.  The  peach  crop  will  be 
a  failure.  Apples  stand  a  fair  chance  to  be  a 
good  crop.  Grapes,  with  no  other  drawback, 
will  make  one-third  of  a  crop.  j.  s. 

Logansport,  Cass  Co.— Winter  wheat 


acreage  up  to  the  average;  the  prospect  better 
than  average.  Oats  same  as  wheat.  Prospect 
for  bay  good.  Corn  very  late.  Potatoes 
average;  plenty  of  bugs.  Prospect  for  apples 
good.  Pears  half  a  crop.  Prospect  for  grapes 
good.  D.  h.  w. 

Madison,  Jefferson  Co. — Winter  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  grass,  potatoes,  very  prom¬ 
ising.  Com  late  but  coming  along  finely  now. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  badly  damaged;  will  be 
some  late  apples.  h,  e.  w. 

Manchester,  Wabash  Co.— The  acreage  of 
wheat  >s  about  the  same  as  last  year  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  ahout  two  thirds  of  a  crop.  Com 
acreage  about  the  same  as  last  yearned  pros¬ 
pect  moderately  good.  Rye  not  much  sown 
but  prospect  good.  Oats,  increased  acreage 
and  prospect  very  good.  Potato  increased 
acreage  and  prospect  moderately  good.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  about  two-thirds  of  a 
crop.  i).  w.  m'f. 

Marshalltown,  Mar-hall  Co.— Compared 
with  this  time  last  year,  wheat  is  25  per  cent 
less  in  acreage,  but  50  per  cent  better  in  con¬ 
dition.  Oats  on  about  the  same  acreage  are  25 
per  cent  better.  Flax 25  per  cent  more  sown, 
and  25  per  cent  better.  Grasses  25  per  cent 
better.  Corn  just  coming  up;  looks  yellow; 
weather  now  wet  and  cool,  last  year  hot  and 
dry.  “  Rye  to  the  rescue,”  was  the  maxim  of 
most  of  the  farmers,  and  fully  10  times  as 
much  was  sown  as  in  any  of  the  last  ten 
years.  E.  w. 

Michigan  Citv,  La  Porte  Co.— Winter 
wheat  full  average;  on  rolling  and  clay  land, 
one-half  crop.  No  Spring  wheat,  rye  or  har- 
ley  raised.  Oats,  generally  fair  prospect; 
acreage  average.  Grasses  for  hay  good.  In- 
di.n  corn,  poor  prospect.  Apple  prospects 
good.  Pears  very  good.  c,  E.  d. 

Moorefield,  Switzerland  Co.— The  acreage 
of  wheat  is  10  per  cent.  larger  than  common, 
and  prospects  are  very  good,  though  it  was 
badly  frozen  in  April.  Very  little  rye  sown. 
Oats  about  the  usual  acreage;  and  prospects 
very  promising.  Barley  is  not  sown  much, 
but  what  there  is  of  it  Is  looking  well.  Hay 
acreage  as  usual,  but  prospects  very  poor  on 
account  of  drought  last  year.  Corn  is  look¬ 
ing  fair,  the  acreage  about  20  per  cent 
larger  than  common.  Some  complaints  of 
Chinch  bug.  Potatoes  as  us  ial,  Apples  verv 
few.  Pears  none  at  all.  j.  c. 

Morristown,  Shelbv  Co.— Winter  wheat 
is  looking  very  fine,  with  large  acreage  Oats 
looking  fine;  small  acreage.  Grass  very  good. 
Corn  prospect  good:  acreage  large.  Potatoes 
looking  very  fine.  App'es,  pears,  peaches  and 
cherries  all  have  been  killed,  8.  t, 

Orland,  Steuben  Co. — Taking  ten  as  a  max¬ 
imum,  Winter  wheat  stands  as  to  acreage 
10;  prospect  10.  Rye,  none  raised.  Oats 
acreage  8;  prospect  8.  Barley  little  raised. 
Hay,  acreage  8;  prospect  10.  Corn,  acreage 
10;  prospect  8.  Potatoes,  acreage  10;  pros¬ 
pect  8.  Apples,  prospect  8.  Pears  killed  by 
frost.  Frost  and  cold,  wet  weather  kept  Spring 
crops  back.  G,  k,  w. 

Otterbein,  Benton  Co.— Wheat  acreag® 
full;  prospect  about  two-thirds  crop.  Oat 
acreage  full.  Hay  prospect  good.  Com  bad; 
not  one-half  planted  yet.  Good  prospect  for 
potatoes,  apples  and  pears.  j.  l. 

Pittsboro,  Hendricks  Co. — The  acreage  of 
Winter  wheat  is  about  an  average  for  this 
count v;  prospect  for  a  heavy  yield  never 
better.  No  rye  or  barley  grown.  About  an 
average  acreage  of  oats  which  is  never  large, 
looking  splendid.  Meadows  are  looking  fine. 
Corn  planting  has  been  very  backward. 
Potatoes  not  all  planted,  a  good  many  have 
rotted  iu  the  ground,  whole  fields  will  have  to 
be  replanted  with  corn.  A  fair  crop  of  late 
apples  expected.  No  pears.  f.  o. 

Rochester,  Fulton  Co— The  amount  of 
wheat  sown  last  Fall  is  a  full  average— all 
Winter  wheat;  prospect  good.  No  rye  and 
barley  sown.  Oats  and  grass  prospects  good. 
Corn  planting  just  over,  delayed  by  wet 
weather.  Potato  prospects  fair.  Bugs  plenty. 
Apples  and  pears  mostly  killed  by  late 
frosts.  c.  A.  M. 

Rushville,  Rush  Co. — Taking  the  average 
crop  for  the  last  10  years  as  a  basis  for  per¬ 
centage,  I  will  say  of  wheat:  Acreage,  140 
of  10  years’  average;  prospect  120.  Rye, 
none  but  a  few  isolated  fields  raised;  oats, 
acreage,  50;  prospect,  100;  barley,  40;  pros¬ 
pect,  90;  Timothy,  80;  prospect,  110;  clover 
120;  prospect,  80;  corn,  80;  prospect  75.  Much 
of  the  corn  was  planted  a  second  time,  owing 
to  cold  and  wet.  In  regard  to  potatoes,  acre¬ 
age,  100;  prospect,  110.  Apples,  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  they  will  be  nearly  a  total  fail¬ 
ure,  owing  to  cue  late  freeze.  Pears  will  be 
nearly  a  failure.  Peaches,  a  total  failure. 

We  will  need  15  or  18  bright  and  warm  days 
in  this  month,  or  the  figures  I  give  you  on 
corn  and  wheat  may  be  somewhat  reduced. 

Our  farmers  are,  nevertheless,  very  hopeful 
that  we  sh ill  reap  a  bountiful  crop.  w.  a,  a, 

Selma,  Delaware  Co. — Winter  wheat  pros¬ 
pect  generally  g  >od,  though  some  few  very 
early  fields  have  been  injured  by  late  frosts; 


acreage  one-tenth  greater  than  last  year.  Rye 
and  oats  are  looking  well;  not  so  much  sown 
as  last  year;  meadows  are  looking  promising. 
Corn  is  not  all  planted;  very  slow  about  com¬ 
ing  up  on  account  of  cold,  wet  weather;  acre¬ 
age  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  acreage 
in  potatoes  is  double  that  of  last  year.  Apples 
and  pears  will  be  scarce  on  account  of  so 
many  trees  being  killed  in  the  Winter  of 
1880-81.  ,T.  L.  H. 

Soum  Bend,  St.  Joseph  Co. — Prospects  for 
wheat  good ;  acreage  same  as  last  year.  Acre¬ 
age  of  corn  somewhat  larger.  Potatoes  com¬ 
ing  up  very  slowly.  Never  were  bugs  so  numer¬ 
ous.  Acreage  same  as  last  year.  Pears  a  third 
of  a  crop.  Apples  an  average.  .r.  a.  p. 

Union  Mills,  La  Porte  Co. — This  is  a 
Winter  wheat  county,  and  but  little  Spring 
wheat  is  ever  sown ;  acreage  greater  that  usual 
and  prospect  good.  Very  little  rve  sown. 
Oats  about  the  usual  acreage  and  looking  well. 
Clover  and  timothy  meadows  look  bad— very 
thin,  and  only  about  half  the  usual  amount  of 
hay  may  be  expected  in  this  immediate 
vicinity.  The  acreage  of  com  is  less  than 
usual,  and  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  weather  it 
is  but  just  coming  out  of  the  ground;  what  is 
up,  has  been  frost  bitten.  The  acreage  of 
potatoes  is  greater  than  usual;  frosts  and  bugs 
are  injuring  them  somewhat.  Fruit  prospect 
fair.  o,  t. 


Illinois. 

Assumption,  Christian  Co.— Winter  wheat 
acreage  medium;  prospects  good.  Rye,  none. 
Oat  acreage  large;  prospects  good.  Barley, 
none.  Timothy  acreage  medium;  prospects 
good.  Corn  acreage  large;  prospects  fair. 
Potatoes,  acreage  small  for  early ;  prospects 
good.  App'es,  acreage  medium  for  late;  pros¬ 
pects  fair.  Pears  very  scarce.  A  lmost  every¬ 
body  bad  to  buy  in  seed  last  Fall  f,>r  Winter 
wheat,  which  makes  the  acreage  smaller  than 
usual;  it  will  be  1  rgethisFall.  Owingtocon- 
tinued  wet  weather,  we  are  only  about  one- 
half  through  planting,  Ofcornagood  deal  has 
to  be  planted  over.  \y,  c.  b. 


Atlanta,  Logan  Co. — No  Spring  wheat. 
Fall  wheat  very  good.  Rye  and  oats  never 
better;  barley  none;  hay  good.  Corn  mostly 
planted  and  in  good  condition.  Potatoes  good 
Apples  and  pears  good;  season  very  wet.  e.  h. 

Babylon,  Fulton  Co. — Oats,  rye  and  pota¬ 
toes  look  well,  with  more  than  an  average 
aeerage  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a  decrease  in 
wheat.  Corn  is  in  poor  condition.  Small 
fruits  but  little  grown.  M  w 

Bailey ville,  Ogle  Co.  — Winter  wheat  and 
rye  have  a  promising  appearance,  and  Spring 
wheat  also  looks  well,  but  there  is  only  a  small 
acreage  of  wheat  in  this  locality.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  rye,  and  about  the 
usual  acreage  of  oats  and  barley,  whieh  have 
a  fair  appearance.  Corn  which  is  the  main 
crop,  is  in  poor  condition  The  weather  has 
been  too  wet  and  cold  for  com:  some  that  was 
first  planted  failed  entirely  and  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted;  there  is  an  uneven  stand;  some  corn 
is  not  up  yet.  Meadows  and  pastures  are 
mostly  good.  Fruit  bloomed  profusely,  but 
some  has  been  injured  by  late  frosts,  w.  B.  D 

Blandins ville,  McDonough  Co. — Acreage 
of  Winter  wheat  lesi  than  usual  owing  to 
partial  failure  the  two  last  years;  the  present 
prospect  is  very  fine.  Spring  wheat  is  also 
looking  well;  acreage  somewhat  less  than 
usual;  promising  a  good  yield,  that  is,  if  the 
bugs  will  only  let  it  alone;  they  are  not  doing 
it  much  harm  as  y  et  Of  rye  about  the  usual 
acreage  has  been  sown  here;  it  looks  very  well 
and  promises  a  good  yield;  it  isnow  just  com¬ 
ing  iato  blossom.  Of  oats  quite  a  large  area 
is  sown  here;  they  look  very  well.  Barley  we 
raise  very  little  of.  Timothy  and  clover  look 
very  fine;  but  our  corn  does  not  look  very  well 
owing  to  the  great  amount  of  rain  that  has 
fallen  and  the  cloudy,  backwrard  weather  that 
we  have  had;  1  should  think  that  about  half 
the  com  land  that  was  Intended  for  this  crop 
has  been  planted;  some  of  it  is  up  and  d  es 
not  look  very  flattering,  it  is  of  a  yellow  color; 
although  it  has  all  sprouted  remarkably  well 
If  we  should  have  a  few  days  of  sunshine  and 
fair  weather,  the  rest  of  the  crop  will  be  put 
in  and  there  will  be  time  for  it  to  make  a  good 
crop  yet.  4Ve  have  never  failed  in  this 
part  of  Illinois  to  make  corn  enough  to  do  us, 
for  the  last  4fl  years  to  my  own  knowle  Ige. 
Potatoes  look  well.  Apples  will  be  a  fair  crop. 
Few  pears  are  raised  here;  their  failure  is 
owing  mostly  to  blight;  1  have  a  few  Kieffer 
Hybrids,  but  they  are  not  bearing  as  yet. 
Early  cherries  promise  a  good  crop;  there  will 
be  some  peaches  in  sheltered  places.  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  are  having  a  very 
profuse  bloom  with  good  promise.  Currants 
few  aud  scattering.  All  kinds  of  stuff  growing 
in  the  gardens  look  well  but  grows  rather 
slowly,  h.  F.  G. 

Bondville,  Champaign  Co- — Wheat  not  so 
many  acres  as  last  year,  but  prospect  for 
Winter  wheat,  rye  and  oats  never  better;  an 
increased  acreage  of  oats.  Hay  will  probably 
be  an  abundant  crop.  Com  prospect  at  present 


bad.  Potatoes  and  apples  half  a  crop.  Pears 
look  well.  A.  s. 

Champaign,  Champaign  Co. — Winter  wheat 
acreage  25  per  cant  more  than  in  "81.  Very 
heavy  growth  of  extra-fine  be’bage  in  a 
healthy  state, with  favorable  weather  hence  to 
harvest,  there  will  be  a  big  crop.  No  Spring 
wheat  and  no  barley.  Oats  immense  acreage, 
30  per  cent  more  than  last  year — crop  on 
whole,  looking  well  Meadows  only  so  so; 
pastures  in  very  bad  condition  and  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country;  land 
tramped  last  Winter  after  severe  drought  of 
last  Summer.  Stock  turned  Id  too  earlv  this 
Spring.  Great  acreage  of  potatoes  planted, 
and  testing  very  well.  Apples  and  pears  in 
this  section,  immense  crops.  Indian  corn  in 
a  bad  way — not  half  corn  planted,  and  half 
that  half  requires  to  be  planted  over.  Came 
nine  inches  rain,  and  very  bad  temperature 
for  May.  A  warm  June  would  put  every¬ 
thing  to  rights;  a  wet  one,  cold  or  warm, 
would  insure  not  even  half  a  crop.  B  f.  j. 

Coal  Valley, Rock  Island  Co. — Ryeand  oats 
are  doing  finely.  Owing  to  Chinch  hugs  very 
little  wheat  is  raised  in  this  vieiuity;  the  cool 
a  d  wet  weather  that  prevailed  the  past  few 
weeks  has  greatly  delayed  com  planting;  those 
who  succeeded  in  planting  early,  are  now 
replanting  for  the  second  or  third  time.  Fruit 
is  greatly  damaged  by  frost.  G.  s. 

Collinsville,  Madison  Co.— The  acreage 
of  wheat  crop  is  about  the  same  as  last  year; 
the  prospect  is  not  good.  The  Hessian  fly 
damaged  it  considerably;  some  fields  are  not 
worth  harvesting.  Oats  are  good;  meadows 
are  ditto.  Potatoes  are  very  promising.  Had 
to  replow  and  replanted  corn  three  times; 
very  backward.  Apples  and  pears  would 
have  been  plentiful  but  all  were  damaged  by 
hailstones.  Pear  trees  are  much  injured  by 
blight.  jj,  H. 

Danvers,  McLean  Co.— The  season  has  been 
unusually  cold  and  backward,  and  quite  wet. 
Early  plauted  com  has  made  but  little  pro¬ 
gress  on  account  of  wet  and  cold;  a  good  many 
farmers  post  poned  planting  for  days  after  they 
were  ready  to  plant,  and  perhaps  one  third  of 
the  crop  has  not  been  planted  long  enough  to 
show  itself  yet— there  have  been  heavy  rains 
since  the  last  planting;  no  doubt  there  will 
have  to  be  considerable  replanting,  so,  upon 
the  whole,  the  present  prospect  for  the  corn 
crop  is  not  very  flattering;  as  a  general  thing, 
however,  the  farmers  are  still  hop°ful,  and 
think  with  June  favorable  for  cultivating  the 
cr  p  is  by  no  means  hopeless,  for  there  is  yet 
plenty  of  time  to  bring  a  full  crop.  J  think  the 
acreage  fully  as  large  as  last  season.  The 
pro-pects  for  an  abundant  hav  crop  were 
never  better.  Notwithstanding  the  wet  and 
cold  oats  look  well,  prospect  good.  Rye  ditto. 
No  Spring  wheat.  Winter  wheat  acreage  is 
not  large,  but  what  there  is  looks  well  Acre¬ 
age  of  oats  large;  and  of  rye  considerable. 
Early-planted  potatoes  are  looking  well; 
some  bugs,  but  not  very  numerous  as  yet.  So 
far  as  my  own  observation  goes  and  by  in¬ 
quiries,  I  think  the  prospect  good  for  from  a 
one-half  to  three-fourth,  crop  of  apples,  I 
think  the  pear  crop  will  be  short;  also  the 
cherry  crop.  There  will  be  some  few  peaches, 
and  about  one  half  a  crop  of  currants,  p.  r. 

Danville,  Vermillion  Co. — The  acreage  for 
Winter  wheat  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  as 
large  as  for  the  two  previous  vears  and  the 
prospects  at  this  time  are  for  half  a  crop.  No 
Bpring  wheat  raised  here.  Very  little  rye, 
barley  or  oats.  Corn  and  hay  are  the  main 
crops  of  this  county;  the  grass  for  hay  prom¬ 
ises  wall.  Potatoes  more  planted  than  usual, 
as  the  crop  was  a  failure  here  last  season. 
Peaches  few  this  season.  r.  t.  l. 

Edwardsville,  Madison  Co. —  Winter 
wheat  is  the  only  kind  sown  here;  acreage  20 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year  on  account  of 
drought.  Crop  prospects  are  of  the  best. 
Very  little  rye  sown,  that  only  for  pasture; 
also  few  oats;  they  look  fine;  meadows  look 
well,  but  fear  is  entertained  of  the  Army- 
worm,  which  is  just  making  its  appearance. 
Corn  is  very  backwards,  owing  to  wet,  cold 
weather.  We  expect  to  have  largest  potato 
crop  for  years  past;  no  bugs.  Winter  apples 
will  be  very  scarce ;  all  other  fruits  will  be 
full  crops.  j.  r.  s. 

Evanston,  Cook  Co. — Oats,  prospects 
good.  Grasses  for  hay,  good.  Potatoes,  good ; 
large  acreage.  Indian  corn,  just  planting. 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  apples,  pears,  not  any 
grown  here.  j.  s.  f. 

Evanston,  Cook  Co. — The  wheat  acreage 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Spring  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley  and  grass  for  bay  look  very 
promising,  but  potatoes  are  rotting  in  the 
ground  very  badly  on  account  of  wet  and 
cold  weather.  Cora  is  not  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  tell  what  it  will  be.  This  is  not  the 
bearing  year  for  apples.  There  will  be  a  few 
peal’s.  Cherries  will  be  a  big  crop,  and  small 
fruit  in  abundance.  c.  w. 

Fair  View,  Fulton  Co. — The  prospect  for 
wheat  is  very  good;  Winter  wheat  never 
looked  better;  acreage  rather  short.  Rye 
good,  although  the  late  frost  has  injured  it  as 
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it  was  in  bloom.  Oat  prospect  good.  Grass 
for  hay  injured  by  freezing  out,  especially 
clover.  Corn  prospect  very  poor,  farmers 
have  not  done  p'anting  yet.  Potatoes  look 
well;  the  bugs  are  not  plentiful.  Apples  and 
pears  will  he  short.  S.  B.  B. 

Franklin  Grove,  Lee  Co.— The  acreage  of 
Winter  w  heat  and  rye  is  more  than  an  average, 
and  on  reasonably  dry  land  the  crops  are 
looking  very  good;  Winter  wheat  is  more 
an  experimental  than  a  general  crop  in  this 
part  of  the  State;  but  rye  we  consider  a  sure 
crop.  Spring  wheat  hut  litole  sown;  looks  well 
what  there  is  of  it.  Of  oats  and  barley  more 
than  usual  has  been  sown;  on  fairly  dry  and 
drained  land  they  are  very  promising  now;  a 
considerable  quantity  is  just  fairly  up.  Corn 
owing  to  cool  wet  weather  not  ail  planted; 
some  complaining  of  its  rotting  in  the  ground ; 
acreage  more  than  an  average;  prospect  now 
not  very  flaitoring;  the  right  kiDd  of  weather 
can  make  a  fair  crop.  Grass  never  better. 
Potatoes  big  enough  for  btetles.  8.  w.  B. 

Galena,  Jo  Davirss  Co.—  Prospect  for 
Winter  wheat  and  rye  is  good.  Oats  good. 
Spring  wheat  little  Bown.  Corn  and  potatoes 
now  getting  in  sight.  No  pears  worth  speak¬ 
ing  of.  Plums  and  cherries  frost-killed. 
Apples  have  set  the  best  1  have  known  in  this 
county.  Good  prospect  for  hay  crop.  G.  L. 

Garden  Plains,  Whitesides  Co. — We  rai»e 
but  little  wheat  but  that  little  is  good.  Rye 
and  oats  look  tine;  a  larger  crop  than  usual. 
Barley  none.  Prospect  for  grass  and  hay 
excellent.  Corn  late  but  coming  up  well, 
large  acreage  planted.  Potatoes  looking  fine; 
large  acreage.  Apples  the  best  prospect  ever 
known.  Pears  but  few  raised.  J.  A  S. 

Grant  Park,  Kankakee  Co.— But  little 
wheat;  prospect  good.  Oats  thin  on  the 
ground;  an  increased  acreage.  Corn  coming 
verv  slowly ;  weather  too  cold  and  wet.  Pota¬ 
toes  Ivackward,  plenty  planted.  Apples  in¬ 
jured  by  frosts.  No  pears;  the  general  outlook 
for  crops  is  not  flrst-ra^e.  D  P. 

Greenfield.  Green  Co.— Wheat  (Winter), 
acreage  less  than  usual  anl  prospects  very 
poor;  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  a  fair  crop; 
drowned  out  b,  heavy  rains  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter;  a  large  amount  plowed  up. 
Oat  acrerge  large;  much  more  so  than 
usual.  Hay  crop  promises  not  to  exceed  half 
the  usual  yield.  Of  corn,  weather  permit¬ 
ting,  a  large  acreage  will  be  planted;  more 
than  common  in  this  locality ;  the  planting  is 
only  about  two-thirds  done.  Potatoes  very 
backward  and  a  puor  stand.  Apples  promise 
a  poor  crop  only.  Rye,  barley,  and  pears 
not  raised.  Peaches  mostly  killed.  It 
has  been  raining  most  of  the  time  since  last 
September,  and  the  prospect  for  the  crop  is 
not  at  all  promising.  m.  m. 

Hillsboro,  Montgomery  Co.— The  acreage 
of  wheat  is  about  30  per  cent  less  than  last 
year,  large  yield  expected  if  the  rust  don’t 
take  it.  No  Spring  wheat  sowed  here.  Little 
rye.  Large  acreage  of  oats.  No  barley. 
Meadows  looking  very  fine.  Early  potatoes  a 
large  acreage;  looking  fine.  Corn  n  t  all 
planted.  Large  crop  of  peaches  expected,  w. 

Jacksonville,  Morgan  Co. — There  is  a 
large  acreage  of  Winter  wheat,  oats  and  rye; 
wheat  is  forward  and  the  prospects  are  a  full 
crop.  Oits  good  except  on  very  low  land. 
Rye  splendid.  Very  little  barlev  or  Spring 
wheat  sown.  Corn  is  very  backward  on 
account  of  late  Spring  and  continual  rains. 
Prospect  for  hay  very  good.  Potatoes  bid  fair 
to  yield  a  largecrop  Apples  about  two-thirds 
of  an  average  crop.  Pears  about  half  of  a 
crop.  w.  s.  w. 

Joliet,  Will  Co.— The  acreage  of  Winter 
wheat  aud  rye  is  small,  but  there  is  a  very 
rank  growth  of  straw,  prospects  are  good  so 
far.  The  acreage  of  oats  is  small;  early- 
planted  on  dry  ground  look  well,  but  on  low 
ground  the  crop  is  poor.  There  is  very  little 
barley  raised.  The  acreage  of  grass  for  hay 
is  medium,  but  the  prospects  are  very  good. 
Corn  not  nearly  all  planted,  but  acreage  will 
be  large.  Acreage  of  potatoes  large  but, early 
ones  injured  by  the  frost.  Apples  and  pears 
bloomed  full,  but  they  have  been  badly  in¬ 
jured  by  the  frost.  Spring  has  been  very 
backward  and  wet  here.  G.  D. 

Lake  Forest,  Lake  Co. — Spring  has  been 
wet  and  c  Id.  Very  little  wheat  raised  here. 
Grass,  Indian  com,  oats  and  rye  are  first  rate. 
Potatoes  and  corn  are  late.  Fruit  so  far  is 
good.  t.  H. 

Lee  Center,  Lee  Co. — Winter  wheat,  heavy 
straw  and  thick  ou  the  ground.  Spring  wheat 
not  much  sown,  Rye  is  looking  well  with  a 
larger  acreage  than  lust  year.  Oat  acreage 
less  i  ban  last  year,  sowu  late  but  looks  well 
where  not  too  wet.  Meadows  very  good — 
above  an  average.  Corn  very  late,  not  all 
planted  and  but  little  up — an  average  acreage. 
App’es  not  injured  much  by  frost  and  set  very 
thick.  Strawberries  in  some  places  kil'od  by 
frost  and  rain.  The  ground  is  soaked  full  of 
water  and  the  fanners  cannot  do  their  plow¬ 
ing;  rain  about  three  days  in  a  week  and  no 
prospect  of  a  dry- up.  l.  k.  l. 

Loda,  Iroquois  Co. — Spring  wheat  none; 


Winter  wheat  very  little.  Rye  look3  well 
and  oats  very  well.  Grasses  short.  Corn 
looks  bad ;  it  is  in  the  mud,  and  rain  is  still 
pouring.  Potatoes  look  tolerably  well.  Ap¬ 
ples  half  a  crop.  Only  a  few  pears  aud  very 
few  peaches.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  worse  in 
this  section  than  i  ever  saw  for  the  last  13 
years,  and  it  is  still  raining  and  is  very 
cold.  w*  a.  H. 

Makanda,  Jackson  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
one  fifth  more  than  last  season;  promises  to 
be  the  best  yield  for  years.  Rye  and  barley 
not  raised.  Oats  and  grasses  fair;  same  as 
last  season.  Cora  a  poor  stand  so  far.  Pota¬ 
toes  fair.  Apples  and  other  fruit  a  short 
crop.  t.  w.  T. 

Maroa,  Macon  Co. — Winter  wheat,  rye  and 
oat  acreage  a  full  average,  and  above  au  aver¬ 
age  in  prospect;  best  for  several  years.  We 
have  bad  no  corn  weather  since  first  week  in 
April;  cold,  heavy  rains  continually.  Corn 
crop  very  backward;  much  low  ground  not 
planted  yet;  our  seed  is  the  best  for  years, 
some  after  lying  in  the  ground  four  weeks, 
comes  up  well  ou  high  ground,  plenty  of  time 
to  redeem  it.  Fruit  somewhat  hurt  by  frost, 
but  a  fair  showing  yet.  Grass  has  a  good 
average.  w.  a.  v.  l. 

Mktamora,  Woodford  Co. — But  few  acres 
of  Winter  wheat  sown,  looks  well.  Rye 
killed  out  on  wet  land;  on  dry  ground  a  heavy 
crop.  Oats  look  well;  acreage  average.  Corn 
coming  up  slowly,  drowned  out  badly,  not  all 
planted,  taking  out  the  wet  ground  leaves 
about  80  per  cent,  of  area.  Of  potatoes  only 
enough  is  planted  for  home  use;  look  well; 
ten  times  more  bugs  than  usual.  Apples  and 
pears  light  crops.  L.  b.  b. 

Metropolis,  Massac  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
very  large;  harvest  in  progress;  prospect  very 
good  for  a  large  yield,  although  in  some 
sections  damaged  by  Army  worm — all  Fall 
wheat  here.  Of  the  other  smell  grains,  an 
average  acreage,  aud  good  crops  expected. 
Corn  and  grasses  for  hay  suffer  from  Army- 
worm.  Farmers  are  replanting  corn — not  a 
large  acreage.  Potatoes  few  early  planted 
promise  well.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  have  large 
crops.  D,  H.  F. 

Minonk,  Woodford  Co.— The  acreage  of 
Winter  wheat  is  small  in  this  section.  Very 
little  Spring  wheat.  A  small  acreage  of  rye; 
that  on  high  ground  looks  well,  that  on  low 
ground  looks  thin.  A  large  acreage  of  oats 
which  look  well.  The  acreage  of  grass  is 
medium,  and  the  prospect  good.  A  large 
acreage  of  Indian  corn,  the  prospect  is  poor 
on  account  of  cold,  wet  weather;  some  pieces 
rotting  badly.  More  potatoes  than  usual; 
look  well.  There  will  be  a  few  apples  but  no 
pears.  f.  p.  d. 

Moline,  Rock  Island  Co. — The  weather  has 
been  very  cold  aud  wet;  the  early  fruit  crop 
will  be  a  failure.  Late  apples  and  pears  will 
yield  a  small  crop.  The  prospect  for  corn  is 
very  poor,  probably  three  quarters  of  the  usual 
acreage  has  been  planted;  considerable  of  it 
has  rotted  in  the  ground  and  must  be  re¬ 
planted.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  State 
the  prospect  for  small  grains  and  grass  was 
never  better;  here,  however,  unless  we  have  a 
speedy  change  to  warmer  and  drier  weather, 
corn,  the  staple  crop  of  this  State,  will  be 
poor.  i.  R. 

Monica,  Peoria  Co. — The  acreage  of  Winter 
wheat  in  this  county  is  7,152  with  a  good  pro¬ 
spect  for  a  full  crop ;  acreage  of  the  State  1 ,086,- 
244,  averaging  100  per  cent.  Of  rye  this  county 
has  8,835  acres;  average  condition  fully  100 
per  eeut:  there  are  183,130  acres  in  this  State. 
Acreage  of  oats  in  this  county  is  about 
80,000,  and  for  the  State  about  2,000,000;  the 
prospect  is  not  very  flattering,  too  much  cold, 
wet  weather.  Since  planting  corn  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  we  have  had  three  frosts 
and  at  least  10  cold,  rainy  days;  some  of  my 
corn  planted  from  May  2d  to  Cth,  is  just  com¬ 
ing  up.  There  is  much  of  the  flat  land 
throughout  the  State  which  can’t  be  planted 
before  June  15th  should  the  rain  leave  now,  of 
which  there  is  no  promise;  at  present  all  that 
may  be  said  of  the  corn  crop  for  1S82  is  idle 
speculation,  time  alone  can  decide  the  outcome. 
Acreage  of  potatoes  larger  than  usual;  early 
ones  cut  off  by  frost  on  May  17cb,  but  coming 
up  again;  on  the  whole  the  prospect  is  good. 
The  hay  crop  will  be  short,  much  of  the 
meadow  laud  has  been  iujured  by  the  white 
grub  and  drought  last  year.  Apples  not  over 
a  quarter  of  a  crop.  Pears  all  killed  aud  most 
of  the  small  fruits.  w.  e.  e. 

San  Jose,  Mason  Co. — Prospect  for  Winter 
wheat  excellent;  never  better,  acreage  aver¬ 
age.  Spring  wheat  good — but  little  sown, 
ftye  good.  Oats  small  and  backward,  but  not 
much  sown.  Barley  none  raised  here.  Grass 
fair  prospect;  but  rather  short  yet.  Indian 
corn  poor;  not  all  planted  yet  owing  to  the 
almost  continual  cold  rains.  Apples  and 
pears  fair;  prospects  good  for  an  average 
yield.  A  good  prospect  for  potatoes,  but  bugs 
plentiful.  J.  B. 

Seneca,  La  Salle  Co. — No  wheat  is  sown  in 
this  sectiou ;  a  small  acreage  of  rye,  which  is 
generally  good;  a  large  acreage  of  oats  which 


are  very  promising.  Barley  none  sown.  Grass 
looks  well  but  clover  is  badly  winter  killed. 
About  an  average  acreage  of  corn.  Fruit  of 
nearly  all  kindsinjured  by  late  frosts.  Apples 
and  pears  will  be  below  an  average  crop.  c. 

Valparaiso,  Porter  Co.— Prospects  and 
acreage  of  cereals  in  this  county  are  about  as 
follows:  Wheat  neveriooked  better,  with  an 
increased  acreage;  oats  looking  well  but  late; 
very  little  rye  or  barley.  Weather  cold  aud 
rainy,  so  that  corn  is  late,  with  about  the 
usual  amount  plantel.  A  large  acreage  of  po¬ 
tatoes;  early  ones  cut  down  by  frost.  The 
prospect  for  fruit  is  good,  except  that  cherries 
were  injured  by  frost.  s.  W.  G. 

Wabash,  Wabash  Co. — Winter  wheat  acre¬ 
age,  100;  prospect,  100.  Oat  acreage,  100; 
prospect,  100.  Grasses  a  full  crop.  Corn 
acreage,  100;  prospect,  100.  A  full  crop  of 
potatoes  has  been  planted.  Apples,  pears 
and  small  fruits  half  a  crop.  m.  h.  r. 


Dlioblgan. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Ingham 
Co.— No  Spring  wheat  raised  in  this  section  of 
country;  no  rye  to  amount  to  anything;  very 
little  barley.  Oats  are  raised  in  moderate 
quantity — not  much  for  shipping.  Winter 
wheat  looks  remarkably  well;  never  saw  it 
look  better.  The  acreage  is  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  Grass  is  late  but  looks  well  except 
clover,  which  has  been  lifted  out  by  frost  in 
many  places.  Indian  corn  is  not  yet  all 
planned.  Some  apples  are  killed  by  frost,  but 
enough  of  the  latest  flowers  are  left  for  a  gold 
crop  if  they  set.  Pears  the  same  as  apples; 
cherries  and  peaches  much  damaged  by 
frost.  w.  j.  B. 

Albion,  Calhoun  Co.— Considerably  more 
wheat  in  ground  than  last  year;  looks  first- 
class.  No  Spring  wheat,  rye  or  barley  to 
speak  of.  Oats  look  sickly.  Indian  corn 
planted  three  weeks  just  coming  up;  fully  as 
much  as  usual  planted.  Good  many  potatoes 
p’anted.  Grass  medium;  open  Winter  and 
cold,  dry  spell.  Spring  injured  it.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds  promise  abundance.  w.  c.  H. 

Allegan,  Allegan  Co.— No  Spring  wheat 
here.  Winter  wheat  acreage  considerably 
larger  than  last  year;  proipect  fair.  About  as 
much  rye  was  sown  as  last  year;  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Oa*s  larger  acre¬ 
age.  Barley,  very  little  sown  Grass  poor, 
especially  clover.  Corn,  large  acreage  just 
planted.  Potatoes,  large  acreage.  Apples, 
prospect  fair.  Our  Spring  has  been  very  cold 
and  backward.  J.  C.  w. 

Athens,  Monroe  Co — Winter  wheat  good, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  improved  land  is  sown 
to  it.  No  Spring  wheat.  No  rye  of  any 
account;  when  sown  the  yield  is  light.  Oats 
are  sown  on  about  one  tenth  of  the  cleared 
land;  prospect  good.  Clover  badly  killed. 
Corn  occupies  about  one  fifth  of  the  cleared 
land ;  very  backward.  A  very  large  acreage 
of  potatoes.  Early  ones  cut  down  by  frost 
Prospect  for  fruit  bad.  Spring  very  back¬ 
ward.  Hard  frost  last  week.  Not  much  corn 
up  yet;  prospect  for  crop  bad.  ,r.  mcl. 

Battle  Creek,  Calhoun  Co. — Wheat  acre¬ 
age  10  per  cent,  less  t.,nn  in  ’81,  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  average  yield — all  Winter  wheat. 
Rye,  none.  Oats  about  the  same  acreage  as 
as  in  ’SI — rather  backward.  Barley,  none. 
Grasses  50  per  cent,  less  than  in’  81.  Corn  pros¬ 
pect  better.  Potatoes,  more  planted  than  last 
year.  Apples  an  average.  Pears  badly  hurt 
by  late  frost;  peaches  the  same.  s.  c.  b. 

Bay  City,  Bay  Co.— Wheat  acreage  20  per 
cent,  larger  than  last  year;  prospect  for  finest 
crop  ever  raised  in  Bay  Co.  Rye,  very  little 
raised  but  looking  fine.  Oats  20  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  in  amount  sown;  prospect  for  heavy 
crop.  Hay  crop  will  be  heavy.  Corn  late; 
cannot  judge  as  to  crop;  same  with  potatoes. 
Prospect  for  app'es,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and 
all  small  fruits  never  better.  j.  F.  R. 

Big  Rapids,  Mecosta  Co.— Winter  wheat 
about  an  average  in  acreage  and  out  look.  Oats 
late;  not  looking  well.  Grass  for  hay  on  old 
meadows  is  poor  and  backward;  new  seeding 
looks  well,  but  is  late.  Corn  not  yet  up.  Just 
planting  potatoes  for  general  crop.  Apples  in 
blossom;  look  well.  Not  many  pears  planted. 
Plums  and  cherries  look  well.  A  cold,  dry 
and  frosty  Spring.  T.  M. 

Birch  Run,  Saginaw  Co.— Wheat  acreage 
large;  outlook  promising.  No  Spring  wheat 
here.  Oats,  a  large  acreage;  very  backwaid. 
Grasses  three  weeks  behind;  look  poor.  Corn 
not  half  planted,  and  what  is  planted  cannot 
grow;  too  cold.  Potatoes  not  planted  to  a 
great  exteut.  Apple  and  pear  prospects  were 
good,  but  they  are  hurt  by  the  continuous 
frosts.  G.  B.  H. 

Birmingham,  Oakland  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
medium.  Rye  and  barley  prospect  very 
superior;  very  little  raised  here  any  season. 
Oat  acreage  medium;  prospect  far  below 
medium.  Potato  acreage  above  medium; 
prospect  medium.  Apple  aud  pear  prospects 
superior.  Season  very  late  and  still  cold.  W.R. 

Blissfikld,  Lenawee  Co.— Winter  wheat 
acreage  about  the  same  as  last  year-;  prospect 
excellent  except  on  undrained  land.  No 


Spring  wheat  sown.  Rye,  very  little  raised 
except  on  land  too  wet  for  wheat;  condition 
poor.  Oat  acreage  increased  20  to  25  per 
cent,  looks  flue.  Barley  very  little  raised  in  this 
vicinity.  Grass  for  hay  backward  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  excessively  wet  Winter.  Corn  and 
potatoes  not  yet  fully  planted;  increased  acre 
age.  Apples  and  pears  will  be  abundant  if 
not  damaged  hereafter.  f.  s. 

Bronson,  Branch  Co  — Acreage  of  wheat  in 
this  township  3,533:  good;  hay,  1,500:  good; 
potatoes,  100:  good;  corn,  2,000:  fair;  apples 
and  pears  doubtful  L.  M,  l. 

Byron,  Shiawasee  Co. — Winter  wheat  bids 
fair  for  a  bountiful  harvest.  Oats  and  barley 
are  small,  and  the  harvest  dependent  on  the 
season.  Clover  badly  winter- killed;  other 
grasses  small.  Corn  and  potatoes  not  up  yet, 
but  more  than  usual  planted.  Apple  orchards 
in  full  bloom.  Peaches  killed  with  frost.  W.C. 

Chelse  a,  Washtenaw  Co. — Acreage  of  wheat 
larger  than  usual,  especially  in  the  burned  dis¬ 
trict.  There  will  be  an  unusually  heavy  crop. 
Oati  after  late  rains  very  promising.  Barley 
suffered  somewhat  from  cold,  but  is  improv¬ 
ing,  Pasture  short;  clover  badly  killed  out. 
Where  Timothy  is  sown  prospect  for  hay 
good.  Early-planted  corn  had  to  be  replanted 
on  account  of  unusually  cold  weather;  later 
planting  just  coming  up  nicely.  Potatoes 
larger  acreage  and  those  up  are  looking  well. 
Apples  a  large  crop.  No  peaches  expected 
hereabouts.  d.  r.  j. 

Chesaning,  Saginaw  Co.— Prospect  good 
for  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  Winter 
wheat.  Rye  but  little  sown,  and  that  fair. 
Oats,  an  average  crop  sown  late;  looking 
well.  Grasses  backward ;  fair  show  for  a  good 
crop  of  hay.  A  large  corn  acreage  planted; 
some  just  up.  Potatoes  a  large  acreage. 
Apple  trees  are  blossoming  very  full,  and  the 
outlook  is  fair  for  a  large  crop.  e.  t.  l. 

Cooperville,  Ottawa  Co.— Winter  wheat 
acreage  an  average  one;  prospect  20  per  cent, 
better  than  last  year,  but  not  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  three  preceding  years.  No  Spring 
wheat  sowed.  Grass  50  per  cent,  below  last 
year.  Of  li  dian  com  a  good  share  is  not  up. 
Many  have  not  finished  planting.  Prospect 
not  very  good.  Potatoes  not  up;  increase  in 
acreage  100  per  cent.  Oat  acreage  10  per 
cent,  increase  over  average,  with  prospect  of 
a  large  yield.  Apples  will  be  good,  judging 
from  present  prospects.  We  had  frost  nearly 
every  night  up  to  May  27.  I  planted  corn 
May  6;  it  came  up  well,  but  has  been  cut 
down  by  frost  three  times  since.  I.  M.  f. 

Dowagiac,  Cass  Co  — This  is  a  very  back¬ 
ward  Spring,  raining  almost  continually. 
Wheat  looks  very  well;  acreage  rather  more 
than  last  year.  A  heavy  frost  on  May  17 
killed  all  small  fruits.  Apples  and  pears  are 
all  right.  Com  and  potatoes  are  small.  Rye, 
oats  and  grass  are  growing  finely.  R.  c. 

Eaton  Rapids,  Eaton  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
a  little  less  than  last  year,  but  it  never  prom¬ 
ised  better.  No  Spring  wheat  raised;  do.  rye; 
do.  barley.  Timothy  looks  first-rate.  Clover 
did  not  catch  well  (1881)  and  is  light.  Corn 
not  all  planted,  potatoes,  do.  Apples  may  be 
all  right.  Pears  killed  by  late  frosts.  Spring 
very  cold  and  late.  C.  H.  \v. 

Fawn  River,  St.  Joseph  Co. — Acreage  of 
W  Inter  wheat  larger  than  last  year,  and  looks 
like  au  average  yield.  Oats  are  late;  sma  l 
acreage.  Not  much  rye  or  barley  raised. 
Grass  is  about  an  average.  Corn  is  very  back¬ 
ward;  a  large  acreage  planted.  More  pota¬ 
toes  planted  than  u&ual;  prospect  for  a  light 
crop.  Prospect  favorable  for  fair  crop  of 
apples,  peaches  and  small  fruit.  j.  h. 

Grass  Lake.  Jackson  Co.— There  never  has 
been  a  bi  tter  prospect  for  full  crops  of  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  than  at  present.  No  Spring  sown. 
Corn,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  grass,  oats  full 
crops.  w.  H.  c. 

Greenville,  Montcalm  Co. — The  acreage 
of  wheat  is  about  as  usual,  not  large  but  fair; 
not  winter  killed  as  much  as  usual.  Rveand 
barley  not  raised  about  here.  No  Spring 
wheat  raised.  Oats  small  but  looking  very 
well-  Grass  light  at  present.  Potatoes  and 
corn  are  just  planted.  Apple  and  peach  trees 
are  very  full  of  blossoms.  I.  m.  r. 

Hart,  Oceana  Co. — Com  is  waiting  for 
rain;  very  dry  here.  The  prospect  for  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley  and  grass  for  hay  never  was 
better.  The  acreage  is  25  per  cent,  more  than 
last  year;  as  this  is  a  new  country  the  acreage 
increases  every  year.  Potatoes  not  all  planted. 
The  acreage  will  be  double  that  of  last  season. 
Prospect  for  apples  and  pears  never  better. 
Peaches  have  beeu  hurt  by  frost.  W.  n.  \v. 

Hillsdale,  Hillsdale  Co — Writing  for  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood,  acreage  of  wheat  about 
the  same  as  last  year;  prospect  very  good  ex¬ 
cept  on  poorly  drained  soil,  where  it  winter¬ 
killed.  Acreage  of  oats  larger  than  usual; 
looking  well.  Grass  short  and  backward. 
Clover  the  same.  Large  corn  crop  planted. 
Potatoes  not  up  or  nipped  by  frost.  Apple 
orchards  blossomed  very  full;  pears  same. 
Peaches  blossomed;  some  hurt  by  frost,  g.b. 

(Continued  on  page  409.) 
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NOTICE. 


We  hope  to  print  our  annual  Fair  Num¬ 
ber  rather  earlier  this  year  than  last.  We 
shall  again  guarantee  an  issue  of  100,000 
copieB.  As  usual,  it  will  present  our  Free 
Plant  and  Seed  Distribution  for  another 
year.  In  the  list  we  hope  to  offer  a  new 
potato,  intermediate  hb  regards  earliness, 
which,  judging  from  its  yield  at  the 
Rural  Farm  and  its  quality,  will  at  once 
take  rank  with  the  very  best  potatoes  in 
cultivation.  All  communications  for  the 
Fair  N umber,  of  whatever  character,  should 
reach  us  as  early  as  August  1. 

■  -♦  +  + - 

Fine  Hungarian  Grass  seed  is  selling  at 
$1.50  per  bushel  in  quantities. 


Those  sending  us  articles  intended  for 
the  Fair  Number  will  please  so  mark 
them. 

- M-4 - 

A  private  letter  just  received  from 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  (“  Rothamsfced”  Eng¬ 
land)  concludes  as  follows:  “We  are 
having  a  very  fine  season  and  crops  are 
looking  better  thau  I  have  seen  them  look 
for  years.  ” 

- - 

Magnificent  specimens  of  the  Great 
American  Strawberry  from  Delaware  have 
been  offered  on  our  markets  the  past 
week.  They  are  of  the  largest  size  and 
of  a  fine  bright  crimson  color.  Without 
doubt  this  berry  is  a  favorite  among 
strawberry  growers  for  market,  though  it 
»o  signally  fails  in  many  places. 


We  beg  to  tender  the  Rural’s  best 
thanks  to  those  who  have  so  promptly 
and  fully  answered  our  questions  as  to  the 
crop  prospects.  A  great  many  of  them 
kindly  offer  to  contribute  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  information  to  our  “  Every¬ 
where  Department”  if  desirable :  for  all 
■uch  contributions  we  shall  be  thankful, 
as  we  desire  practical  notes  from  every 
part  of  the  country. 


It  may  be  worth  while  again  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  such  raspberries 
as  we  desire  to  increase  our  Btock  of,  may 
be  propagated  by  digging  up  the  suckers 
with  a  piece  of  root  and  setting  them 
where  it  is  desired  they  should  remain. 
They  should  be  well  watered  and  shaded 
for  several  days  until  the  green,  tender 
shoot  which  wilts  and  droops  from  re¬ 
moval,  becomes  upright. 

- 

Most  writers  now  advocate  planting 
celery  on  the  surface  the  same  as  one 
would  set  cabbage  plants.  The  old  plan 
of  digging  pits  and  trenches  is  now 
deemed  an  old-fogy  method  which  with¬ 
out  adequate  results  cosls  very  much 
more  than  the  modern  system.  Our  own 
plan  is  one  between  the  two.  It  is  to 
set  the  celery  plants  five  or  six  inches 
below  the  surface,  having  first  highly 
enriched  the  soil  beneath. 


A  NOBLE  SUGGESTION  FROM  EX-GOV. 
FURNAS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker: —  Having  known  Jas.  Vick 
intimately  and  continuously  since  his  first 
public  appearance  in  this  country,  I  long 
since  learned  to  regard  him  as  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  in  almost  all  respects; 
especially  as  a  public  benefactor.  Now 
that  he  is  dead,  and  his  work  with  us 
is  ended,  it  seems  to  me  fitting  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  admirers 
ahould  in  some  way  show  their  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  man  and  his  labors. 

No  one  man,  perhaps,  has  done  more  to 
instruct,  beautify  and  adorn  than  James 
Vick.  None  was  ever  more  ready  and 
free  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  fellow 
men. 

A  very  small  contribution  from  each  of 
those  who  knew  him  would  create  a  fund 
with  which  a  testimonial  monument  of 
some  kind  could  and  should  be  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has 
done  so  much  good  in  the  world.  Such 
an  act,  too,  should  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 
citing  others  “to  go  and  do  likewise.” 
The  world  has  too  few  such  men ;  to  in¬ 


crease  their  number  should  be  an  object. 
What  think  and  say  you  ?  Yours, 

Robt.  W.  Furnas. 

Brownsville,  Nebraska,  June  5,  1832. 

[We  say  that  this  suggestion  of  Gov. 
Furnas  is  one  that  will  commend  itself  to 
all  who  knew  James  Vick  and  the  good 
he  has  wrought  through  a  life  of  benevo¬ 
lent  industry,  and  the  Rural  would 
gladly  aid  in  the  work.  Eds.] 

- - 

SILK  CULTURE  AND  THE  CENSUS. 


In  view  of  the  growing  interest  felt  or 
expressed  within  the  last  twelvemonth  in 
the  home  production  of  silk,  the  results 
of  the  investigations  of  the  Census  Bure  iu 
in  this  connection  possess  considerable 
interest.  From  these  it  appears  that  al¬ 
though  efforts  and  experiments  in  pro¬ 
ducing  silk  have  been  made  here  for  about 
200  years,  yet  in  1880  native  silk  was 
used  in  manufacture  in  two  places  only— at 
William8burgh,  Kansas,  and  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  I’hat  year  Kansas  produced 
500  pounds,  and  no  other  State  over  250 
pounds.  As  long  ago  as  18G8  California 
produced  1,900  pounds,  and  iu  1870  up¬ 
wards  of  1,000,000  mulberry  trees  were 
growing  in  the  State,  yet.  eight  years 
later — in  1878 — the  industry  there  was 
nearly  extinct.  If  the  experience  of 
the  past  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  the 
prospect  of  silk  culture  here  is  therefore 
not  very  bright.  Yet  as  a  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  pocket-money,  the  industry  may  attain 
considerable  dimensions  here  in  the  hands 
of  women  and  children  who  have  some 
leisure  time  at  their  disposal,  for  there  is 
a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  market 
here  for  raw  silk.  The  value  of  our  im¬ 
ports  of  this  sort  has  increased  from  $53,- 
350  in  1843  to  $12,024,099  iu  1880,  and 
ever  since  1875  30  per  cent  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  silk  used  iu  the  country  has 
been  manufactured  here.  In  1880  there 
were,  in  all,  380  factories  employing  34, - 
521  hands  to  whom  over  $9,000,000  were 
paid  in  wages;  the  capital  invested 
amounted  to  $19,125,300.  There  has 
lately  been  considerable  talk  here  and 
there  about  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  im¬ 
ported  raw  silk  to  encourage  home  pro¬ 
duction.  The  present  movement  looking 
to  the  production  of  raw  silk  enough  to 
supply  our  home  manufacturers  appears, 
in  reality,  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
efforts  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  though  quite 
a  considerable  number  of  people  in  va¬ 
rious  States  are  interested  in  cocoon  pro¬ 
duction  to  a  small  extent.  Specimens  of 
the  practical  results  of  the  labors  of  these 
are  now  displayed  in  the  first  American 
Silk  Rearing  Exhibition,  which  was 
opened  last  Thursday  in  this  city.  Here 
are  exhibits  from  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Nebraska,  Utah,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York  an  J  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  The  promoters  of  the  enterprise 
state  that  25,000  people  arc  now  engaged 
in  silk  raising,  and  promise  that  this 
number  will  be  raised  to  50,000  within 
a  twelvemonth.  Who  must  not  wish 
“God  speed  1”  to  silk  raising  here,  if  as 
the  president  of  the  newly-incorporated 
North  American  Silk  Exchange  declares, 
the  industry  will  keep  at  home  the  $35,- 
000,000  now  sent  abroad  for  raw  and 
manufactured  silk.  According  to  the 
same  authority  silk  culture  will  enable 
every  woman,  child  and  old  man  to  be¬ 
come  a  producer,  thus  adding  to  the  10,- 
000  producers  of  America  5, 000,000  women 
and  10,000,000  children  now  classed  as 
non-producers.  Without  interrupting  the 
husbandman’s  other  crops  we  are  told  silk 
culture  will  yield  $140  to  $200  an  acre  as  a 
surplus  fund  for  the  American  housewife. 
Truly  there  is  always  something  refresh¬ 
ing  if  not  “fresh”  in  such  enthusiasm; 
but  we  haven’t  yet  forgotten  the  Moms 
muMicaulis  craze  of  a  few  years  ago, 
which,  as  we  are  assured  this  movement 
is  going  to  do,  “ran  like  a  prairie  fire  all 
over  the  country.” 

- ♦-*-* - 

BLUNDERING  LAW-MAKERS. 


A  telegram  from  Boston  received  here 
Saturday  June  3,  and  condensed  in  our 
Agricultural  News  of  that  date,  says  that 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Lmited  States 
Supreme  Court  remitting  a  specific  duty 
of  50  cents  per  pound  heretofore  collected 
on  imported  hosiery  and  fancy  knit  goods 
in  addition  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
will,  it  is  believed,  lead  to  curtailment  in 
the  home  manufacture  of  such  goods  and 
consequently  to  a  smaller  demand  for  the 
wool  of  which  they  are  made.  If  this 
specific  tax  of  50  cents  per  pound  be  not 
levied  on  goods  of  this  class,  then  they 
can  be  imported  cheaper  thau  they  can  be 
made  in  this  country  and  the  home  market 
for  the  Merino  wool  of  which  they  are 
chiefly  made  will  be  somewhat  curtailed. 
Since  the  decision  the  home  manufacture 
of  this  line  of  goods,  in  which  a  capital  of 


about  $16,000,000  is  invested,  has  there¬ 
fore  been  suspended.  Moreover,  all  im¬ 
porters  who  have  been  paying  the  specific 
duty  for  the  last  nine  years  under  protest, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  rebate  for  all  the 
money  paid  in  excess  of  the  ad  valorem 
duty.  The  aggregate  of  this  amount  lias 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to 
eleven  million  dollars,  some  importers 
being  entitled,  it  is  said,  to  sums  ranging 
all  the  way  from  $100,000  to  $500,000 
each.  The  shrewd  lawyer  Hugh  J.  Begly 
of  this  city,  who  discovered  the  blunder 
in  the  tariff  laws,  gets  half  of  the  entire 
rebate — the  heaviest  fee  ever  secured  by 
a  lawyer  in  this  or  probably  any  other 
country. 

In  a  clause  of  the  tariff  laws  (schedule  M) 
the  word  “wool”  wap  twice  omitted  “evi¬ 
dently  by  a  clerical  eiror,”  in  enumerating 
the  articles  on  which  a  specific  duty  of  50 
cents  per  pound  was  levied  in  addition  to 
an  ml  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent. 
The  context  plainly  showed  the  omission 
was  an  oversight.  It  was  noticed,  how¬ 
ever,  as  long  ago  as  1873  by  Begly  who 
communicated  with  the  leading  importers 
and  agreed  to  take  the  case  and  bear  all 
the  expenses  for  a  contingent  fee  of  50 
per  cent,  on  all  amounts  that  he  might 
recover  from  the  Government,  Since  then 
the  duty  has  been  paid  under  protest  by 
most  of  the  iL.  porters,  one  of  whom 
brought  a  test  case  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  to  have  as  much  of 
the  duty  refunded  as  was  claimed  to  have 
been  illegally  exacted.  After  dragging 
along  for  several  years,  the  Court  decided 
that  it  had  no  right  to  go  behind  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  section,  and  therefore  that  the 
over-tax  must  he  refunded.  The  case  was 
then  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  which,  in  March  1881, 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  low  er  Court, 
The  Treasury  Department  at  once  issued 
circulars  exempting  the  goods  in  question 
from  the  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per 
pound.  The  manufacturers  thus  aroused, 
brought  such  influence  to  bear  that  the 
operation  of  the  Treasury  circular  was 
suspended  and  the  Supreme  Court  was 
induced  to  have  the  case  reopened  for  a 
rehearing;  but  about  four  weeks  ago  it 
unanimously  affirmed  its  former  decision. 

Out  of  369  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  254,  or  over  two- 
thirds,  are  lawyers.  The  only  possible 
excuse  for  such  an  enormous  ex¬ 
cess  of  legal  representatives  is  that 
in  the  making  of  laws  it  is  well  that 
there  should  be  a  large  body  of  lawyers. 
We  have  always  believed  that  this  excuse 
has  been  grossly  abused  in  our  State  and 
national  legislatures.  Isn’t  it  strange 
that  not  one  of  these  254  legal  luminaries, 
presumably  among  the  best  in  the  land, 
detected  the  flaw  in  the  bill  before  it  be¬ 
came  law !  Such  blindness  happens  so 
frequently  in  all  our  legislatures  that  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  our  law¬ 
makers  have  no  objections  to  frame  laws 
so  loosely  that  their  brethren  of  the  bar 
shall  make  fortunes  or  at  least  a  good 
livelihood  by  finding  blunders  in  them. 
Of  the  Congressional  lawyers  57  are 
Senators  drawing  $5,000  a  year  each  and 
197  are  Representatives  drawing  $5,000  a 
year  each;  ytt  in  spite  of  this  $1,272,000 
worth  of  legal  talent  the  country  loses 
millions  and  an  important  industry  is 
greatly  injured  by  a  legal  blunder  these 
lawyers  are  paid  to  prevent. 

- - 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 


In  no  former  year  has  so  much  careful 
and  pains-taking  attention  been  paid  to 
the  collection,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  data  for  forecasting  the  harvest, 
alike  by  the  National  aud  State  govern¬ 
ments,  by  commercial  associations  and  by 
enterprising  journals.  More  vividly  than 
ever  has  the  truth  come  home  to  every 
soul  that  the  prosperity  of  every  industry 
and  of  every  class  depends  greatly  upon 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  As  among 
the  first  of  agricultural  papers,  if  not  the 
very  first  of  them,  to  collect  such  infor¬ 
mation  systematically,  we  this  week  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  readers  specimens  of  upwards 
of  4,000  reports  already  received  concern¬ 
ing  the  area  and  condition  of  the  crops  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  making  the 
present  selection,  our  only  guide  has  been 
the  desire  to  represent  fairly  the  reports 
from  every  district.  These,  with  all  the 
others  will  be  carefully  analyzed,  and  dur 
final  conclusions  from  the  entire  number 
will  be  given  to  our  readers  iu  our  next 
issue. 

Meanwhile  certain  obvious  inferences 
with  regard  to  the  crops  as  a  whole  cau 
be  drawn,  without  special  analysis,  by  the 
careful  reader  of  these  pages.  Down  to 
the  early  days  of  April  the  season  nearly 
all  over  the  country  was  unusually  early 
— probably  at  least  a  fortuightin  advance 


of  the  average  of  10  years.  From  that 
date  till  about  the  middle  of  the  past 
week  the  weather  has  been  unusually  cool 
for  the  time  of  the  year.  Heavy  frosts 
on  April  11  and  12  and  later  did  consider¬ 
able  injury  to  fruits  all  over  the  North  and 
towboat  east  of  the  Mississippi  from  the 
Lakes  to  Tennessee.  Until  early  in  this 
month  frosts  were  frequent  all  over  the 
Northwest,  while  heavy  cold  rains  over 
most  of  the  country  rotted  the  early 
planted  corn  and  greatly  retarded  all  farm 
operations.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
weather  has  been  very  favorable  to  wheat, 
rye,  Winter  oats  and  grass,  while  greatly 
circumscribing  the  area  of  seasonably 
planted  ctrn  and  seriously  damaging  that 
already  in  the  ground.  Telegraphic  re¬ 
ports  just  to  hand,  however,  give  as¬ 
surance  that  a  very  large  acreage  has  been 
planted  to  corn  in  the  great  corn-pro- 
dueiug  States  and  that,  the  last  few 
warm,  sunshiny  days  have  had  a  marve¬ 
lous  effect  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  crop  everywhere.  It  is  also  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  1878  half  the  great  corn  belt 
of  Illinois  was  reported  to  be  unplanted 
as  late  as  June  13,  yet  that  year  gave  a 
heavier  corn  crop  than  any  ever  grown  in 
the  United  States  in  previous  years. 

Throughout  the  great  Spring  wheat  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Northwest,  in  spite  of  the 
backward  Spring,  our  latest  reports  and 
advices  tell  of  an  unusually  large  area  un¬ 
der  wheat,  especially  in  Northwestern 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  although  the 
nights  are  still  chilly,  the  stand  is  re¬ 
ported  quite  thrifty  aud  highly  promis¬ 
ing.  In  the  South  au  unusually  large 
area  has  been  put  under  grain  crops,  part¬ 
ly  because  the  people  are  realizing  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  raise  so  much  cheap  cot¬ 
ton  to  be  exchanged  for  dear  corn  and 
other  breadstuff's,  and  partly  because  the 
floods  and  unfavorable  weather  have  pre¬ 
vented  mauy  from  raising  as  much  cotton 
as  they  would  have  done  under  favorable 
conditions,  aud  the  land  that  then  would 
have  been  put  under  cotton  is  now  used 
tor  corn.  The  yield  of  cereals,  too,  is  ren¬ 
dered  considerably  larger  by  better  modes 
of  culture,  and  this  seems  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  in  Arkansas.  Still  the  ce¬ 
real  production  of  the  entire  South  is  so 
moderate  that  it  would  require  a  very 
large  increase  indeed  to  affect  the  aggre¬ 
gate  production  of  the  country  ap¬ 
preciably.  Accordi  g  to  the  Census 
the  entire  yield  of  wheat  in  the  thir¬ 
teen  Southern  States  in  the  year  1879  was 
only  43,579,489  bushels,  while  Illinois 
alone  produced  51,136,455  bushels  and 
Indiana  47,288,989  bushels.  The  yield 
of  corn  of  the  same  States  was  355,- 
413,082  bushels,  and  that  of  Illinois 
327,790,895  bushels,  while  the  aggregate 
yield  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  barley  in  the  entire  South  was 
only  443,300,199,  while  Illinois  produced 
444,520,002  bushels.  From  these  figures 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  “mixed  farming”  in  the  South, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  expected 
shortage  in  the  cotton  crop  this  year  will 
be  “a  blessing  in  disguise”  by  inducing 
planters  to  continue  the  cultivation  of 
cereal  crops  more  extensively  than  they 
have  hitherto  done. 

- 

BREVITIES. 


“  Horticola,”  whose  articles  have  been 
interrupted  by  sickness,  will,  we  trust,  soon 
be  able  to  continue  them. 

The  opinion  in  England  is  pretty  freely 
expressed  by  independent,  appreciative  men 
that  J.  B  Lawes  honors  the  baronetcy  more 
than  the  baronetcy  honors  him. 

We  again  ask  for  the  name  and  address  of 
our  subscriber  that  last  year  sent  us  what  he 
called  the  “  Blush ’’potato.  The  letters  which 
have  passed  between  him  and  the  Rural  have 
been  mislaid,  and  we  desire  to  ask  him  several 
questions. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  has  just  adopted  a  report 
concerning  the  widespread  comulaints  as  to 
the  deterioration  of  last  year’s  cotton  crop,  and 
intend  to  distribute  it  throughout  the  Cotton 
Belt  in  the  form  of  a  printed  circular  letter. 
It  states  that  sand  and  dust  have  been  found 
in  our  crop  this  year  more  than  ever  before, 
and  a  reduction  of  price  has  been  made  on 
that  account.  No  doubt  the  dry  season  aud 
other  unintentional  causes  had  considerable  to 
do  with  their  presence;  but  it  should  be  widely 
known  that  a  difference  of  two  to  two-and- 
half  cents  per  pound  has  been  made  between 
dirty  and  clean  cotton  of  the  same  grade. 
India  is  our  great  rival  in  cotton,  as  it  threat¬ 
ens  to  be  in  wheat,  and  of  late  years  great  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  there  in  the  staple, 
whose  inferiority  to  American  cotton  has 
hitherto  been  the  ouly  reason  why  it  has  been 
less  sought  and  has  brought  lower  prices.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  grown  ou  very  srnall-si/.  'd  plants 
aud  therefore  Is  more  liable  than  ours  to  be 
defiled  with  dirt,  yet  it  is  found  remarkably 
free  from  sand  and  dirt.  Friendly  words 
of  warning  like  these  should  he  looked  at  iu 
the  light  of  a  kindness,  not  as  an  offense,  by  all 
the  honest  cotton-growers  whose  prosperity 
threatened  by  cotton  adulteration. 
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RURAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

(Continued  from  page  407.) 

Homer,  Calhoun  Co. — Usual  acreage  of 
Winter  wheat;  no  Spring  wheat.  At  least  50 
per  cent,  better  in  condition  and  prospect 
than  a  year  ago.  Oats  generally  backward 
and  corn  clear  behind.  Apple  and  peach  trees 
blossomed  very  full,  but  some  damage  has 
been  done  by  late  frosts.  Clover  and  Timo¬ 
thy  meadows  seriously  injured  by  the  White- 
grub  last  Pall  and  clover  suffered  some  from 
the  Winter.  Potatoes  just  coming  up.  c.  c.  w. 

Hopkins,  Allegan  Co. — Spring  backward 
and  cold.  We  had  two  frosts  at  the  close  of 
May  that  killed  potatoes  that  were  up  and  in¬ 
jured  strawberry  blossoms.  Peaches  on  bud¬ 
ded  trees  in  this  vicinity  are  pretty  much  all 
killed;  enou-h  left  on  the  seedlings  to  make  a 
fair  crop.  Prospect  for  apples  good.  Pear 
trees  quite  full  of  buds.  Oats  and  com  will 
be  late.  Wheat,  except  where  killed  out  on 
low  land,  about  twice  as  good  as  last  year, 
though  not  so  forward  as  common.  The  pros¬ 
pect  for  clover  is  poorer  than  for  many  years, 
owing  to  heaving  out  last  Wiuter  and  the 
failure  to  get  a  “good  catch”  last  year  on 
account  of  hot,  dry  weather  at  time  seeding. 
A  good  many  are  sowing  millet  and  Hun¬ 
garian  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the 
grass  crop.  Rye  is  coming  into  favor  for  pas¬ 
ture  and  soiling.  H. 

Hubardston,  Ionia  Co. — Acreage  of  wheat 
is  about  an  average.  On  sandy  and  rolling 
land  wheat  looks  very  fine;  on  flat  and  low 
land  it  is  winter  killed  badly.  All  Winter 
wheat  here.  No  rye.  Oats  look  well.  No 
barley.  A  largo  share  of  clo\or  was  ruined 
by  being  heaved  out.  Timothy  good.  One- 
third  larger  acreage  of  corn  this  year  than 
common.  Potatoes  about  as  usual.  App’ea 
and  pears  are  blossomed  as  full  as  could  be, 
and  pears  are  loaded  with  sets.  Cherries  and 
peaches  somewhat  hurt  by  frost.  o.  s. 

Hudsonnille,  Ottawa  Co.— Wheat,  aver¬ 
age  acreage;  prospect  better  than  in  ’81.  Oats 
good.  Barley,  not  much  grown ;  rye  do. 
Grass  prospect  not  good.  Com  late;  not 
much  up  yet.  Potatoes  same  as  corn.  Apple 
prospect  good.  Pears,  not  many  raised  on 
account  of  blight.  Early  peaches  killed  by 
frost.  All  crops  backward.  H.  h.  c. 

Ithaca,  Gratiot  Co. — The  acreage  of  wheat 
(all  Winter)  is  greater  than  usual  and  there 
will  be  about  half  a  crop.  No  rye.  Oats 
promise  well  with  a  full  acreage.  No  barley. 
Grapes  were  injured  much  by  the  open  Wiu¬ 
ter  and  frosty  Spring.  A  large  acreage  of 
corn  is  being  planted;  likewise  of  potatoes. 
Pears  promise  a  light  crop;  apples  a  full  one. 
Peaches  still  uninjured.  w.  H.  B. 

Lapeer,  Lapeer  Co, — The  acreage  of  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  in  this  county  was  never  greater 
than  this  year;  prospect  a  good  average.  Rye 
not  raised  hei  e  and  but  little  barley.  Oats, 
com  and  potatoes  are  average  in  acreage. 
Hay  crop  will  be  light.  Clover  more  or  less 
winter-killed  and  meadows  have  been  pinched 
by  late  frosts  and  dry  weather.  Apples,  pears 
and  all  fruits  promise  now  a  crop  never  ex¬ 
celled.  Season  late.  r,  l.  t. 

Linden,  Geuesee  Co. — The  prospect  for 
Winter  wheat  is  better  than  an  average. 
Com  and  oats  are  starting  slowly,  but  with 
increasing  warmth  will  no  doubt  give  average 
crops.  Grass  is  coming  on  very  fast  and  will 
be  an  abundant  crop.  Potatoes  ju9t  coming 
up;  more  than  the  usual  acreage  planted. 
Apple  blossoms  very  abundant;  there  will  be 
a  large  yield.  c.  b. 

Lowell,  Kent  Co. — Wheat  is  fully  an 
average  acreage  l.ut  its  condition  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  owing  to  a  dry,  cold.backward  Spring. 
A  hard  frost  on  May  23  it  is  feared  hurt  wheat 
and  fruit  No  Spring  wheat  here.  Oats 
about  an  average.  But  little  rye  or  barley  in 
my  neighborhood.  ^The  prospect  is  that  there 
will  be  a  light  hay  crop.  Of  corn  and 
potatoes  a  good  acreage  is  being  planted.  A 
good  prospect  for  apples.  Other  fruits  dam¬ 
aged  by  frost.  j.  h.  a. 

Marshal,  Calhoun  Co  — Winter  wheat 
about  the  usual  acreage  sown;  prospect  of 
light  crop.  Oats  more  than  usual  breadth; 
must  be  almost  a  total  failure;  never  saw  a 
poorer  outlook  for  grass,  many  having  to  turn 
stock  into  their  meadows.  Corn  and  potatoes 
just  coming  up.  a.  r. 

May,  Tuscola  Co. — Winter  wheat,  atnut 
five  per  cent,  more  grouud  sown  than  last 
year;  prospect  about  average.  Spring  wheat 
very  little  sown.  Rye,  very  little  raised. 
Barley  not  extensively  raised ;  average  crop. 
Oats,  five  per  cent  more  sown;  look  well; 
average  crop.  Grass  and  clover  30  per  cent, 
below  average.  Indian  corn  10  per  cent,  more 
planted;  not  up.  Potatoes,  about  usual  quan¬ 
tity  planted.  Apples,  a  good  prospect  at 
present  for  a  big  crop.  Pears  very  full  of 
blossoms;  great  many  trees  blighted.  Peaches 
favorable  for  10  per  cent,  of  a  crop.  w.  R. 

Memphis,  Macomb  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
rather  more  than  usual.  Worms  ate  it  badly 
last  Fall  but  it  looks  splendid  now,  except 


small  spots.  But  little  Spring  wheat  here. 
No  rye.  Oat  acreage  about  as  usual ;  promises 
well.  Barley  acreage  small  but  crop  looks 
well.  Cora  and  potato  acreage  large  for 
this  country;  coming  up  well.  Apple  acreage 
large;  prospect  good.  Pears  nearly  dead; 
probably  enough  for  home  use.  Cherries  and 
small  fruits  in  abundance.  Grass  acreage 
large.  We  expect  good  crops  of  everything 
we  raise.  b,  s. 

Menomenee,  Menomenee  Co. — The  season 
is  three  weeks  later  than  in  1881.  Wheat  is 
just  now  coming  out  of  the  ground;  no  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  sown  in  this  county.  Very  little 
barley  or  rye.  Some  of  the  eight- rowed 
corn  is  planted.  There  is  a  larger  area  under 
potatoes  than  last  year.  Hay  is  oar  principal 
crop,  as  it  always  bring  #2.00  more  per  ton 
here  than  in  Chicago ;  but  the  prospect  is  poor 
this  year  on  account  of  a  cold  and  dry  Spring. 
Apples  and  pears  are  now  in  blossom  and 
promises  to  be  good  crops.  Gooseberries  are 
loaded  with  blossoms  and  so  are  currants. 
We  had  an  open  Winter  but  fruit  wintered 
well.  Strawberries  promise  a  good  yield  this 
year.  m.  w. 

Monroe,  Monroe  Co. — Wheat  looks  well 
with  the  exception  of  some  on  low,  wet  ground ; 
acreage  fully  up  to  last  year’s.  Grass  is  rather 
small  for  the  time  of  the  year  Oats  small  but 
of  good  color.  Spring  wheat,  rye  and  barley 
not  much  grown,  Prospect  for  com  not  first- 
rate.  Acreage  of  potatoes  fully  up  to  la=t 
year’s  if  not  more,  and  a  plenty  of  bugs. 
Peaches  and  pears  not  more  than  half  a 
crop.  w.  D. 

Nortiishade,  Montcalm  Co. — The  acreage 
of  wheat  is  greater  than  last  year;  will  be 
about  a  three  fourths  crap.  Oat  prospect  good. 
Corn  good.  Potatoes  good ;  apples,  do.  Grass 
not  very  favoiable.  T.  F. 

Olivet,  Eaton  Co. — Acreage  of  wheat  about 
average;  looking  good.  Oats  poor;  grass 
medium.  Indian  corn  not  up  yet;  too  cold  for 
it,  also  for  potatoes.  Apples  and  pears  very 
full  of  blossoms;  not  hurt  by  frost;  prospect 
of  big  crop.  Peaches  mostly  killed;  Hill’s 
Chili  and  Bernard  have  stood  the  frost. 
Grapes  aud  plums  one  half  crop.  A.  d.  b. 

Ovvosso,  Shiawassee  Co. — Prospect  for  wheat 
about  an  average-.  25  per  cent,  of  tillable  land 
sown  in  wheat.  Very  little  rye  sown.  Oats 
look  well.  No  barley  raised.  Grass  good. 
Prospects  for  fruit  very  good,  except  early 
peaches.  r.  g. 

Pontiac,  Oakland  Co. — Wheat  acreage  veiy 
large  and  prospects  the  best  for  years  past. 
All  crops  at  the  present  time,  especially  rye, 
oats,  barley  and  com,  never  looked  better, 
and  the  prospects  for  apples  and  other  varieties 
of  fruit  is  immense  in  this  section,  c.  A.  h. 

Plainwell,  Allegan  Co.— Wheat  prospect 
is  fine — all  Winter  wheat.  Rye  aery  little 
sown;  hurt  by  late  frosts.  Oats  small;  not 
much  sown.  Barley  not  a  very  good  crop 
Grass  is  light.  Corn  poor;  acreage  larger 
than  last  year  Potato  acreage  double  last 
year’s,  t'rospect  for  apples  good,  and  for  pears 
poor.  Peaches  nearly  all  killed.  H.  M  e. 

Saline,  Washtenaw  Co. — The  acreage  of 
Winter  wheat  is  10  per  cent,  greater  than  last 
year  and  the  prospects  100  per  cent,  better. 
Of  oats  the  acreage  is  less  and  the  prospects 
poorer.  Timothy  meadows  in  good  condition. 
Clover  wintered  poorly  aud  on  that  account 
a  larger  acreage  of  com  is  being  plauted. 
Thero  is  an  increased  acreage  of  potatoes. 
Prospects  for  apples,  pears  and  cherries  could 
not  be  better.  Peach  trees  blossomed  very 
full;  but  the  crop  has  undoubtedly  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  severe  frosts  of  May  23,  when  ice 
formed.  Rye  and  barley  not  grown  to  any 
extent  in  this  section.  The  season  has  been 
very  cold,  wet  and  backward.  j.  f.  a. 

South  Haven,  Van  Buren  Co. — The  acre 
age  of  wheat  is  above  the  average  aud  the 
prospect  for  a  big  crop  is  good.  Wheat  passed 
through  the  Winter  in  fine  condition.  Rye 
and  barley  are  not  grown  here.  Outs  look 
well  aud  the  prospect  for  m  big  crop  of  hay 
never  was  better  The  acreage  of  potatoes 
will  be  large.  All  fruit  trees  have  been  loaded 
with  blossoms  this  Spring  and  would  have  had 
a  big  crop  but  for  frost  which  killed  the 
peaches  badly ;  we  shall  not  have  more  than 
half  a  crop.  h.  a.  f. 

Iowa. 

Algona,  Kossuth  Co. — Spring  cold  and  wet. 
Crops  veiy  backward.  Spring  wheat,  barley 
and  oats  look  well,  Corn  just  coming  up;  a 
large  acreage  planted.  Grass  for  hay  will 
probably  be  good,  but  late.  Apples  in  full 
bloom.  Pears,  none  raised.  Plums  nearly  all 
ruined  by  the  frost  of  May  21  and  22.  Small 
fruits  not  damaged  much.  Grapes  not  in¬ 
jured.  j.  G.  R. 

Amber,  Jones  Co, —  No  wheat  sown  to 
amount  to  anything.  Rye  nice  and  acreage 
small.  Oats  good,  large  acreage.  Grass 
acreage  large,  but  the  growth  has  Leen  very 
small  as  yet  ou  account  of  the  cold,  backward 
Soring.  Cora  large  acreage,  but  not  very 
forward.  Potatoes  large  acreage  and  good 


prospects.  Apples  a  splendid  prospect,  w.  s- 

Cambria,  Wayne  Co. — Wheat,  none  raised 
in  these  parts.  Rye,  very  little;  looks  well. 
Oats,  largo  acreage  and  looks  splendid.  Corn, 
a  large  amount  being  planted  bat  late  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cold  and  wet.  No  barley.  Grass 
paor.  Potatoes  look  well;  small  acreage.  Ap¬ 
ples  bid  fair.  Peach  and  pear  trees  few ;  fruit, 
average  crop.  T.  w.  B. 

Colo,  Story  Co. — Decrease  in  acreage  of 
wheat.  Rye  100  per  cent.  Oats  125.  Scarcely 
any  barley.  Iucrease  of  Timothy  for  hay  and 
pasture.  Com  100  per  cent.  Potat  >es,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  acreage  as  compared  with  last  year. 
Apples  slightly  damaged  by  frost.  So  far 
the  prospect  for  wheat  and  oats  is  fair.  j.  d. 

Corning,  Adams  Co. — Wheat  acreage  about 
the  same  as  in  ’81 ;  prospect  good— the  best  for 
three  years  (all  Spring  wheat).  Rve  the  same. 
Oats  good.  No  barley.  Mostly  prairie  hay ;  some 
Timothy.  Corn  coming  on  good.  Potatoes 
look  well.  Apples  will  be  a  good  crop.  Pears 
none.  j.  m.  r. 

Cromwell,  Union  Co. — Spring  wheat  fair; 
acreage  small.  Rye,  increased  acreage  and 
flue ;  also  oats.  Barley  very  little  sown.  Grass 
fin'1.  Corn,  good  stand  but  slow  growth. 
Potatoes  good.  Apples,  pears  and  cherries 
badly  hurt  by  frost.  Raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries  and  grapes  promise  well,  w.  t.  b. 

Davenport,  Scott  Co.— Hardly  any  Winter 
wheat  was  sown  in  this  section  last  Fall,  but 
what  little  there  is  has  withstood  the  Winter 
well  and  looks  excellent.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  Spring  wheat;  acreage  somewhat  less 
than  last  year,  but  condition  much  better. 
Oats,  barley  and  grasses  promise  heavy  crops. 
All  small  graios  look  thrifty  and  strong — 
much  better  than  last  year  at  this  time.  Acre¬ 
age  of  oats  and  barley  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  Indian  com  looks  like  a  partial 
failure,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  wet 
rains,  It  is  uneven  in  sprouting;  some  rotten 
and  hardly  any  above  ground.  Fruit  appears 
to  be  a  partial  failure,  peaches  entirely  so.  L. 

Delaware,  Delaware  Co, — No  wheat,  rye 
or  barley  sown.  Oats  looking  well;  acreage 
not  large.  Grasses  looking  well.  Good  deal 
of  corn  olanted.  Not  many  potatoes  planted. 
Apples,  prospect  of  large  crop.  Pears  not 
raised  much.  Considerable  sorghum  planted 
here.  C.  s.  H. 

Denison,  Crawford  Co. — Spring  wheat  re¬ 
markably  good  on  a  large  acreage.  Rye  good, 
but  acreage  small.  Oats  good,  small  acreage. 
Barley  good  but  not  much  sown.  Grasses  good 
but  scarce,  both  tame  or  wild.  Cora  looks 
poor  at  present,  owing  to  cool  weather.  Large 
acreage  of  corn.  Potatoes  late  but  strong; 
bugs  ditto.  Apples  good.  T.  D. 

Emerson,  Mills  Co. — No  Winter  wheat. 
Spring  looks  well;  about  the  utual  acreage. 
Rye  looks  well;  rather  more  than  common. 
Oats  ditto.  Barley  none.  Grasses  good.  Corn 
backward;  complaint  about  a  light  stand. 
Acreage  fully  up  to  average.  Potatoes  look 
well  some  bugs.  Apples  pi-omise  well.  Pears 
scarce.  r.  p. 

Emmettsburg,  Palo  Alto  Co,— Wheat  doing 
very  well;  not  as  much  as  last  year.  Oats, 
rye  and  barley  doing  well.  Immense  crop  of 
hay  expected.  Corn  late  in  being  put  in; 
acreage  large;  present  outlook  not  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Potatoes  and  apples  good.  Pears 
none.  a.  p. 

Grundy  Centre,  Grundy  Co.— The  acreage 
of  SpriDg  wheat  is  much  less  than  last  year, 
but  it  looks  well.  More  rye;  looks  fine.  More 
oats ;  doing  well.  Large  acreage  of  corn 
planted.  Fruit  much  injured  by  frost.  About 
same  amount  of  potatoes  planted  as  usual,  w. 

Hopkville,  Clarke  Co. — Probably  about 
two-thirds  usual  acreage  of  Spring  wheat; 
prospect  good,  but  late.  No  Win*er  wheat. 
Little  or  no  rye.  Oats  probably  fullv  usual 
acreage,  perhaps  more;  good  prospect  gener¬ 
ally.  No  barley.  Hay  prospect  rather  poor, 
owing  t.  last  Summer’s  severe  drought  and  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing  the  past  Winte.-. 
Probably  one-half  of  the  usual  amount  of  corn 
is  planted ;  badly  behind,  owing  to  cold,  wet 
weather.  Potatoes,  not  many  raised  but  for 
home  use.  Apple  prospect  good.  Not  many 
pears  raised  here.  m.  a.  t. 

Indianola,  Warren  Co.— Wheat  about  half 
the  usual  area;  no  Winter  raised.  Rye,  oats 
and  barley  fair  crops.  Grass  a  full  crop.  Corn 
below  the  average.  Potatoes  a  full  crop.  Ap¬ 
ples  below  an  average.  Wet  and  cold  weather 
has  been  injurious  to  corn  planting  and  fruit 
crops.  j.  A. 

Keosauqua,  Van  Buren  Co.— Acreage  of 
Wiuter  wheat  20  per  cent,  below  last  year’s; 
prospect  good  for  average  yield.  Rye  in¬ 
creased  acreage  ;  will  make  average  yield. 
Oats,  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  acreage  over 
last  year,  with  prospect  of  average  yield. 
Corn  prospect  very  unfavorable.  We  have 
been  having  heavy,  cold  rains  for  the  past 
six  weeks,  which  have  greatly  retarded  plant¬ 
ing.  Potato  outlook  very  unpromising — too 
cold  and  wet.  Apples  promise  a  very  good 
crop.  Fears  and  small  fruits  will  be  light 


crops.  Grasses  promise  fully  an  average 
yield,  w.  A.  h. 

Keota,  Keokuk  Co. — Wheat  raising  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  this  locality;  as  it  seldom 
does  well,  Very  little  is  raised.  Little  rye  is 
raised  but  this  little  looks  well.  The  prospect 
for  oats  are  good,  and  a  large  crop  is  sowed. 
Meadows  are  a  little  backward  on  account  of 
the  wet,  backward  Spring;  but  a  good  hay 
crop  is  expected.  The  acreage  of  com  would 
be  large  if  it  were  all  planted,  but  on  account 
of  the  snow  on  the  12th  and  22d  of  May,  with 
rain  and  cold  weather,  much  of  the  intended 
corn  is  not  planted;  and  what  is  planted  is 
doing  poorly;  on  flat  land  it  is  rotting  in  the 
ground.  But  few  potatoes  are  raised  for 
shipping;  they  too  are  backward.  Prospect 
for  apples  good.  Pears  are  but  little  raised. 
Plums  promise  fairly.  Cherries  are  killed. 
Tolerable  fair  show  for  small  fruit.  R.  K. 

Lime  Springs,  Howard  Co.— Acreage  of 
wheat,  both  Winter  and  Spring,  very  small, 
but  stands  good.  Whatiittle  rye  there  is  looks 
well.  Oat  acreage  large,  looks  well.  Cora 
and  potatoes  have  wide  acreage,  but  both 
late  on  account  of  cold  weather.  Hay  pros¬ 
pects  good.  Apple,  pear  and  small  fruit  pros¬ 
pects  good.  A  cold,  backward  season.  B.  p. 

Little  Sioux,  Harrison  Co.— Acreage  of 
Spring  wheat  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was 
last  year;  prospect  good.  Rye,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  two  thirds  of  last  year’s  acreage;  prospect 
fine.  Grasses  an  average  in  acreage  as  to  for¬ 
mer  years;  prospect  good.  Corn  a  good  stand 
but  small  for  the  time  it  has  been  planted; 
acreage  one  fourth  more  than  last  year.  Po¬ 
tato  prospect  good ;  acreage  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  Apples  scarce,  the  same  with 
pears.  H.  e. 

Morning  Sun,  Louisa  Co.— Winter  wheat 
none  sowed.  Spring  one  third  of  usual  acre¬ 
age;  prospect  poor.  Rye  but  little  sown ;  pros¬ 
pect  poor.  Oat  acreage  unusually  large; 
prospect  splendid.  Barley  never  raised  here. 
Grasses  for  hay  good.  East  winds,  continual 
rain,  two  snows  in  May — one  the  12th  the 
other  the  23d — have  caused  farmers  to  plant  a 
large  amount  of  corn  a  second  time,  and  the 
second  planting  is  in  a  critical  condition: 
another  week  of  colt  east  rai  n  and  it  will  rot. 
Potato  acreage  large,  but  they  have  been 
frozen  to  the  ground  twice,  consequently  they 
look  very  bad.  Millions  of  Colorado  bugs. 
Apple  prospect  fair ;  prospects  all  round  hire 
are  quite  blue.  w.  e. 

Wisconsin. 

Argyle,  La  Fayette  Co. — The  prospects  for 
wheat,  both  Spring  and  Winter,  are  good. 
Rye  good.  Indian  corn  backward  and  some 
rotting  in  the  ground.  Potatoes  good,  but 
backward.  Apples  and  small  fruits  look  well, 
but  they  have  been  somewhat  injured  by  frost. 
Grasses  good,  except  clover  which  was  winter- 
killed.  T.  H.  D. 

Dale,  Outagamie  Co. — The  prospect  for 
Winter  wheat  is  one-tenth  below  the  average; 
yet  it  looks  very  good.  Spring  one-tenth 
above.  Rye  is  five  per  cent  above.  Oats 
have  a  smaller  acreage.  In  com  there  is  a 
large  increase  over  last  year.  Barley  an  aver¬ 
age.  All  Spring  crops  very  backward,  owing 
to  dry  weather,  An  increased  acreage  under 
potatoes.  In  apples, Jcherries,  and  pears,  there 
is  a  prospect  for  large  crops;  the  weather  is 
quite  dry;  have  not  had  any  rain  of  any  con 
sequence  since  last  of  April.  s.  m. 

Delavan,  Walworth  Co. — Winter  wheat 
acreage  only  one-fourth  of  what  was  sowed 
in  Fall  of  ’80;  prospect  extra  good.  Spring 
wheat  acreage  less  than  one  year  ago ;  some 
say  only  one-half  as  much  sowed,  prospect 
good.  Rye  average  or  a  little  more:  prospect 
extra  good.  Oats  average  acreage,  prospect 
good.  Barley  the  same.  Grass  for  hay, 
average  acreage  or  more;  good  but  backward. 
Corn  acreage  one-fourth  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Potato  acreage  increased  10  per  cent  above 
last  year.  Apples,  very  heavy  bloom  and  not 
yet  out  of  blossom.  Pears  in  bloom ;  very  few 
grown.  E.  k.  P. 

Eagle,  Waukesha  Co. — Wiuter  wheat  above 
the  average ;  Spring  good.  Rye  good.  Oats, 
barley  and  grass  for  hay  good.  The  Spring 
has  been  cold  and  backward.  Corn  is  just 
coming  up.  Potatoes  the  same;  early 
look  splendid.  Have  seen  only  two  bugs  this 
Spring.  Apples  blossomed  very  full;  not 
hurt  by  the  frost.  c.  d.  w. 

Eau  Ci.atre,  Eau  Claire  Co. — A  hard  frost 
on  the  night  of  the  32d  inst.  killed  to  the  ground 
such  corn,  potatoes  and  tender  vegetables  as 
were  up ;  it  destroyed  nearly  all  the  plums  and 
injured  apples  aud  early  strawberries  some¬ 
what.  Rye  looks  well,  wheat  and  oats  moder¬ 
ately  well.  Grass  is  backward.  f.  r.  8. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co. — Winter 
wheat  increased  acreage;  looks  about  the  av¬ 
erage.  Spring  wheat  and  all  other  Spring 
grains  very  backward  and  thin  on  the  ground. 
Corn  looks  bad;  very  spindling  and  yellow; 
about  the  usual  amount  planted.  Potatoes, 
rather  fewer  than  usual  planted.  No  beetles 
as  yet.  Apple  trace  in  full  bloom.  Strawber- 
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ries  budded  nil  right  but  three  frosts  a  week 
will  make  the  crop  short.  R.  J.  c. 

Greenfield,  Milwaukee  Co. — Small  acre¬ 
age  of  Winter  wheat  and  rye  in  good  con¬ 
dition:  looks  fine,  Large  acreage  of  oats 
Bariev,  clover  arid  Timothy  up  nicely  and  in 
good  condition.  Heavy  planting  of  corn  and 
potatoes  not  up  yet.  Apple  and  pear  trees 
full  of  blossom3.  It  has  been  most  excellent 
weather  for  putting  in  crops.  It  is  too  cold 
for  rapid  growth.  The  outlook  is  fine:  every¬ 
thing  has  come  up  or  is  coming.  What  we 
want  is  warm  showers  to  make  everything 
boom,  A.  L,  D. 

ClREF.rr  Bay,  Brown  Co.  Not  much  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  grown  here,  it  will  average  medium, 
Spring  has  been  cold  and  dry,  which  has  been 
favorable  for  getting  in  crops;  perhaps  five 
per  cent,  more  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  sown  than  usual,  and  all  look  promising. 
Grass  is  back  ward  and  thin  owing  to  cold  and 
dry  weather.  Corn  is  now  being  planted. 
Of  potatoes  at  leaj-t  ten  per  cent  more  has 
been  planted  than  usual ;  prospect  favorable. 
Apples  and  small  fruit  very  promising.  T.  c. 

Hammond,  St.  Croix  Co.— Spring  wh<=at 
area  ten  per  cent  below  last  year’s;  condition 
very  backward,  hut  healthv.  Rye  not  much 
sown— good.  Oats  a  full  crop;  backward 
but  healthy.  Barley  a  full  crop  injured  by 
late  fro-t.  Corn  a  large  acreage;  too  cold; 
will  probably  rot.  Potatoes  an  average  crop. 
Apples  very  few.  Peaches  none.  C-  c. 

Madison,  Dane  Co — Acreage  of  Spring  and 
Winter  wheat  about  the  same  as  last  year; 
prospectof  a  better  crop,  Rve,  oats  and  barley 
larger  acreage;  prospect  fair.  Grasses  and 
clover  killed  some  by  Spring  freezing.  Gener¬ 
ally  meadows  are  backward — too  much  cool 
weather.  In  corn  and  potatoes  larger  area 
has  been  planted.  Prospect  of  a  good  crop 
of  apples.  B.  F.  A. 

Mauston,  Juneau  Co.— Prospect  good  for 
Winter  wheat.  Rye,  grass  and  Spring 
wheat  small  but  healthy.  Corn  and  potatoes 
late  but  jjromise  well.  w.  H.  D. 

Merrimack,  Sauk  Co. — The  amount  of 
Winter  wheat  and  rye  sown  in  this  section  is 
about  same  as  last  year,  But  little  Spring 
wheat.  Oats  ami  barley  about  one  eighth 
more.  Corn  one  eighth  more.  Potatoes  one 
third  to  one-half  more.  Small  amount  of 
apples  in  this  section.  Very  few  Dears.  Slight 
increase  of  ti  moth  y  and  clo  ver.  W i  nter  w  heat 
and  apples  look  well;  other  crops  decidedly 
poor.  w.  M.  J. 

Mindoro,  La  Crosse  Co. — Winter  wheat 
and  rye  look  well.  Spring  wheat  very  little 
sown.  Oats,  barley  and  grasses  are  looking 
well.  C  »rn  acreage  larger;  prospect  for  crop 
poor.  Potatoes  not  yet  up.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
killed  by  frost  on  May  23.  F.  Q. 

Neillsvtlle,  Clark  Co.— Average  yield  of 
w'heat  about  15 bushel -.sometimes  more,  some¬ 
times  less.  Oats  from  50  to  80  bushels  to  the 
acre;  very  little  rye  and  barley  raised  here. 
Hay  averages  one-and-one  half  ton  to  the 
acre.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  clover  raised  here 
for  seed.  Corn  averages  about  50  bushels 
shelled  corn.  Potatoes  something  over  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Apples  very  fe  w.  Pears 
none.  J-  s.  B. 

Nkenah,  Winnebago  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
less  than  last  year.  Wheat  not  very  good 
prospect  for  Spring;  but  Winter  wheat  looks 
good.  Rye,  oats  and  barley  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  Corn  acreage  increased  one- 
fourtb.  Hay  will  be  light  unless  we  have 
plenty  of  rain.  This  is  not  a  fruit  country. 
Spring  cold  and  dry.  Fruit  nicely  in  bloom, 
what  there  is  of  it.  F.  W. 

Oshkosh,  Winnebago  Co.— Spring  wheat 
looks  pc  or,  owing  to  cold,  dry  and  backward 
Spring;  no  rain  since  April  18l.b.  Very  little 
Winter  wheat  sown  aud  that  is  almost  a  failure 
owing  to  open  Winter.  Spring  rye  looks  good. 
Winter  rye  poor.  Oats  poor.  Barley  fair, 
where  sown  on  low  lands.  Grasses  very  p  >or, 
C  orn  planted;  but  little  up  yet.  Potatoes  the 
same.  Apple  trees  in  full  bloom;  prospects 
good  now.  All  other  fruits  the  same.  H.  R. 

Sparta,  Monroe  Co  — Winter  wheat  and 
rye  acreage  fully  an  average;  prospect  good. 
Spring  wheat  and  rye  little  sown,  prospect 
fair.  Oats  more  than  an  average.  Barley 
little  sown.  Grasses  badly  killed  by  the  grub 
last  season ;  not  very  good.  Corn  increased 
acreage,  hardly  up;  killed  by  frost.  Potatoes 
iucreased  acreage.  Apples  nearly  all  killed. 
Pears  none.  M  w.  D. 

Troy  Center,  Walworth  Co. — Winter 
wheat  looks  flue  but  not  much  sown.  Spring 
wheat  less  acreage  than  usual,  and  thin  on  'he 
grouud.  Oats  an  average  acreage  and  very 
thin  on  the  ground ;  wet  weather  rotted  the 
seed.  B  irley  a  good  acreage  and  never  looked 
better.  Rye,  very  little  sown.  Corn  not  yet 
up,  too  early  to  report;  larger  acreage  than 
usual.  Late  frosts  damaged  all  fruits.  0.  a.  d. 

Union,  Rock  Co. — But  little  wheat  is  raised 
here;  what  there  is  looks  well,  both  Winter 
and  Spring.  Rye  and  barley  good.  Our  main 
crops  are  oats  and  corn.  Oats  look  well. 


Acreage  of  corn  large;  40  per  cent,  abova  last 
year;  slow  about  coming  up;  unless  warm 
weather  comes  soon  the  corn  crop  will  be  a 
failure.  Potatoes  are  up  and  look  well. 
Grasses  for  hay  good.  Apples  and  small  fruit 
not  much  injured  by  frost,  L.  c.  h. 

Minnesota. 

Alden,  Freeborn  Co. — About  two-thirds  of 
the  usual  amount  of  wheat  was  sown  in  this 
county  this  Spring.  Prospects  for  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  grass  are  good.  About  double 
the  usual  area  of  corn  planted ;  prospects  poor. 
Not  much  fruit  raised  here;  a  heavy  frost  on 
the  night  of  May  21  destroyed  what  little  we 
had.  a.  w.  m. 

Belle  Plains,  Scott  Co. — Spring  wheat 
acres ge  about  same  as  in  other  years;  prospect 
fair  No  Winter  wheat.  Rve  badly  winter- 
killed.  Oats  and  barley,  average  acreage; 
prospect  fair.  Hay  all  cut  from  wild  grass ; 
prospect  poor  Corn  acreage  increased ;  plant¬ 
ing  late.  Potatoes  fair.  Apple  prospect  good. 
No  pears  raised,  J.  J,  B. 

Campbell,  Wilkin  Co. — Spring  wheat  is 
our  main  crop;  the  acreage  of  it  increases  at 
least  one-fourth  each  year.  The  prospects 
are  all  that  could  be  desired,  in  this,  the  south 
part  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  cool  weath¬ 
er,  with  plenty  of  rain,  gives  grain  a  splendid 
chance  to  get  good  roots  aud  stool  out  while 
small — just  what  is  needed.  Oats  and  grass 
are  also  looking  well.  C.  w.  o. 

Fergus,  Otter  Tail  Co. — About  one-fifth 
of  wheat  more  than  last  year,  and  prospects 
excellent  Oats  good.  Rye,  none  raised. 
Barley  but  little  grown.  Grasses  all  wild  and 
a  good  crop.  Potato  acreage  much  larger  but 
too  early  too  speak  of  the  prospects;  corn  the 
same.  Apples  and  pears,  nune  growu  to 
speak  of.  w,  l, 

Hancock,  Stevens  Co. — Acreage  of  Spring 
wheat  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  (certainly 
no  larger).  Rve  acreage  very  small ;  never  is 
large  here.  Oat  acreage  much  larger  than 
last  year.  A  large  amount  of  land  not  plowed 
last  Fall  or  too  wet  to  sow  to  wheat  this 
Spring  has  been  sowed  with  oats.  Barley 
about  as  usual:  a  comparatively  small  crop. 
Corn  acreage  six  or  eight  times  that  of  last 
season.  Corn  bids  fair  to  become  a  prominent 
crop.  Potato  area  about  as  usual;  hardly 
more  are  grown  than  will  supply  the  local  de¬ 
mand.  Grass  for  hay  and  pasture  at  least 
double.  Apples  and  pears  are  not  grown 
about  here.  Flax  (for  seed)  is  becoming  a 
staple  crop.  Tbe  acreage  this  year  is  four  or 
five  times  that  of  last  year.  Farn  ers  are 
learning  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  wholly  on 
wheat  and  are  turning  to  mixed  farming, 
seeding  more  land  and  raising  corn,  oats  and 
roots  to  feed  to  stock.  As  to  prospect,  hardly 
anything  is  out  of  tbe  ground  except  wheat 
and  oats;  they  look  very  well  but  it  is  too 
early  to  make  any  predictions  as  to  crop.  w.  w. 

Jackson,  Jackson  Co. — Acreage  of  Spring 
wheat  small  throughout  this  entire  region, 
owing  to  repeated  failures  for  several  years 
past;  seeding  was  very  late  but  the  cool,  back¬ 
ward  Spring  has  been  very  favorable  to  tbe 
crop,  which  is  at  present  looking  well.  Acre¬ 
age  of  oats  large  and  crop  looking  well.  Bar- 
lay  acreage  small.  Rye  none.  No  tame  grass; 
prospect  lor  wild  hay,  upland  prairie  and 
marsh,  excellent.  Corn  planting  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  owing  to  unfavorable  weather 
the  acreage  will  be  below  average;  prospect 
for  crop  poor.  Very  large  acreage  of  pota¬ 
toes  planted,  and  prospect  favorable.  Apples 
and  pears  none.  N.  V.  c. 

Lake  City,  Wabasha  Co. — Acreage  for 
wheat  not  as  large  as  last  year  Prospect 
good.  Oat  and  barley  acreage  larger  than 
last  year;  prospect  fair.  Grasses  for  hay  fair. 
Corn  acreage  larger;  prospect  poor,  owing 
to  cold  weather.  Potato  acreage  larger  than 
last  year;  prospect  good.  Apple  prospect 
good.  w.  B. 

Lewiston,  Winona  Co. — We  have  had  so 
late  a  Spring  that  everything  is  behind. 
Wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  looking  fine,  con¬ 
sidering  the  late  season.  Not  much  rye  or 
Winter  wheat  sown;  rye  damaged  by  open 
weather  in  Winter,  but  more  sown  than  for¬ 
merly.  Farmers  are  planting  more  corn, 
oats  and  barley  than  usual,  and  less  wheat, 
Chinch  bugs  are  not  thick  yet;  do  not  expect 
much  damage  will  be  done  by  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cool  weather.  Had  a  hard  freeze 
about  May  22,  but  it  did  not  damage  fruit 
trees  much.  Prospect  of  good  crop  of  apples, 
Grasses  fair.  Potatoes  and  corn  just  coming 
up.  w.  B.  M. 

Marshall,  Lyon  Co. — Acreage  of  Spring 
w'heat  about  one  half  as  great  as  last  season. 
Oats  about  one  fourth  more  than  last  season. 
Barley  the  same.  Corn  about  one  half  more 
than  last  season.  Potatoes  the  same.  No 
Winter  wheat,  rye  or  fruit  raised  here.  Small 
grains  looking  fine  but  rather  backward,  De¬ 
pend  on  wild  grass  for  hay,  and  a  wet  season 
makes  big  grass.  C.  H.  w. 

Morris,  Stevens  Co,— The  acreage  of  grain 
in  this  county  is  fully  as  large  as  in  previous 


years,  and  the  prospects  for  Spring  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  potatoes  are  excellent,  h.  w. 

Minneapolis,  Hennepin  Co.— In  Minnesota 
the  acreage  of  wheat  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year;  in  Dakota,  80  per  cent  greater;  looks 
well.  Oat6  and  barley  just  coming  up;  acre¬ 
age  increased  10  per  cent.  Corn  just  planted ; 
acreage  increased  20  per  cent.  Gra-s  looks 
well.  Apples  and  small  fruits  doing  well.  No 
pears  raised.  M.  L.  H. 

Spring  Valley,  Fillmore  Co.— Acreage  of 
wheat  In  this  part  of  State  comparatively 
light.  Very  little  of  rye.  Oats  about  an 
average.  Of  barley  there  is  a  heavy  acreage  in 
this  county,  Corn  and  potatoes  have  increased 
acreage,  especially  corn.  Apples  blossomed 
very  full.  Pears,  none  here  to  speak  of.  The 
frost  of  May  21  and  22  injured  fruit  badly. 
The  stand  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  is  good, 
but  late.  Corn  is  backward;  some  of  it  is 
not  coming  op,  though  it  has  been  planted 
three  weeks,  but  all  has  sprouted.  E.  Y. 

Winona,  Winona  Co. —  The  acreage  of 
wheat  is  less  than  last  year;  mostly  Spring 
wheat.  Acreage  under  corn,  oats  and  barley 
is  larger  than  last  year.  Spring  fully  two 
weeks  late;  crops  look  well  except  corn,  most 
of  which  is  not  up.  G.  a.  w. 

Missouri. 

Allendale,  Worth  Co. — Wheat,  Winter 
and  Spring,  good;  not  much  sown  of  either. 
Corn  our  principal  crop ;  but  very  late  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wet  and  cold  weather  through  May; 
farmers  not  through  planting  yet.  Oat  acre¬ 
age  large;  looking  welL  Rye  fair.  Potatoes 
back  war  1  and  not  a  great  many  i  lanted  on 
account  of  high  price.  Grasses  looking  well. 
A  good  prospect  for  apples.  Grapes  nearly 
all  killed  by  frost.  Chinch-bugs  very  plenti¬ 
ful  but  they  have  done  no  damage  yet.  R  >v. 

Ash  Grove,  Greene  Co. — Acreage  of  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  somewhat  iucreased;  prospect  good, 
barring  in  a  portion  of  the  country  which 
was  visited  by  a  terrific  hail  storm  on  May 
29  ult.  On  25  or  30  farms  w  heat  was  badly 
damaged.  Very  little  rye;  fin°  oats;  acreage 
increased.  Grasses  medium.  Corn  back¬ 
ward,  owing  to  poor  seed.  Potatoesaud  apples 
good.  J.  w.  8. 

Aullville,  Lafayette  Co. — Wheat  in  this 
county  prom  it  es  to  be  very  fine;  acreage  large. 
Oats  and  grasses  look  well.  Corn  small  and 
backward.  W e  shall  have  an  average  crop  of 
apples.  m.  w. 

Billings,  Christian  Co. — Winter  wheat 
looking  good;  acreage  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  No  Spring  wheat  grown.  Not 
much  grass  for  h  iy  grown.  Pasture  grass¬ 
es  good.  Corn  a  little  late  but  now  look¬ 
ing  good;  acreage  greater  than  la-t  year. 
Potatoes,  apples,  pears  and  peaches  very 
promising.  w.  t, 

Bridgeton,  St.  Louis  Co. — About  one-half 
of  the  cultivated  lai,d  in  Winter  wheat;  pros¬ 
pect  good.  Rye,  sown  only  for  pasturage. 
Oats,  small  acreage;  prospect  good.  Hay, 
small  acreage;  damaged  by  Army- worm. 
Corn,  acreage  large;  prospect  good.  Potatoes, 
larger  acreage  than  usual;  prospect  good. 
Tbe  land  under  apple  orchards  is  next  to 
wheat  in  size  ;  prospect  fair.  All  croDS  have 
been  damaged  to  some  extent  by  late  frosts 
and  continued  cold  weather.  Wheat  turning ; 
will  be  ready  to  cut  about  June  15.  V. 

Brunswick,  Chariton  Co. — Acreage  of 
wheat  below  an  average.  Prospect  for  wheat, 
oats  and  grass  good  ;  apples,  good.  b.  t. 

Brunswick,  Chariton  Co.— Acreage  of  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  is  fully  up  to  the  average;  prospect 
never  better.  Harvest  commences  from  15th 
to  20th  cf  June.  No  Spring  wheat  or  barley 
raised  here.  A  small  acreage  of  rye,  but  pros¬ 
pect  never  better.  Oats  fully  up  to  average 
as  to  acreage.  Cool,  wet  weather  has  some¬ 
what  retarded  the  growth,  but  the  crop  is 
now  growing  beautifully  and  the  prospect  is 
firsbclass  for  a  large  yield.  The  same  report 
will  apply  exactly  for  corn,  except  I  believe 
there  is  a  larger  acreage  planted  than  is  usual. 
It  is  now  being  plowed  for  the  first  time.  No 
danger  felt  now  as  to  Chinch  bugs,  the  wet 
weather  having  about  cleaned  them  out.  The 
meadows  now  look  beautiful,  and  grasses  of 
all  kinds  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Timothy  is 
our  principal  crop  of  grass.  It  was  late  start¬ 
ing  to  grow  on  account  of  the  late,  cool  Spring. 
Not  much  clover  here  now,  it  having  been 
killed  last  Summer  by  extremely  dry  weather. 
Fruit  of  nearly  all  kinds  will  be  short  except 
peaches,  which  will  be  abundant  for  home  use. 
which  is  all  the  farmers  here  aim  to  raise 
The  Winter  apple  crop  has  heretofore  been 
quite  an  important  iu«m  for  shipping  here,  but 
there  will  be  but  few,  if  any,  to  ship  this  sea¬ 
son.  Late  Irish  potatoes  are  just  being  plant- 
and  a  large  acreage  is  being  put  in.  That  crop 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  farmers  more 
and  more  every  year,  and  is  getting  to  be 
quite  an  article  of  shipment  from  here  to  St. 
Louis  and  to  the  South.  I  shipped  some  12,000 
bushels  last  season,  dry  as  it  was;  paid  the 
farmers  from  80  to  5)0  cents  per  bushel.  Peach- 
blow  is  our  best  to  ship.  I  think  there  will  be 


an  abundance  of  small  fruits  such  as  grapes, 
berries,  etc.,  bub  no  one  troubles  himself  to 
ship  any,  as  our  time  can  be  more  profitably 
employed.  J.  M  S. 

Pleasant  Mount,  Miller  Co  — Farmers  are 
busy'  replanting  corn,  which,  on  account  of 
unreliable  seed  and  wet,  cool  weather,  came 
up  very  poorly.  In  many  cases  farmers  spent 
more  time  replanting  than  it  would  have  taken 
to  have  marked  the  land  out  and  planted  all 
over.  Chinch-bugs  are  in  the  wheat,  how 
much  damage  they  will  do  depends  upon  the 
weather.  O  ts  look  fine.  Corn  is  not  grow¬ 
ing  fast.  It  has  a  pale-yellowish  look;  too 
much  cold  weather.  n.  j,  s. 

Shelbyville,  Shelby  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
an  average  one;  prospects  never  better.  Not 
much  rye  sown ;  pro-pect  good.  Of  oats  an 
unusual  amount  has  been  sown  ;  prospects 
splendid.  Grasses  for  hay,  prospect  very 
good.  Indian  corn  outlook  unfavorable — ‘oo 
wet  and  cold.  Apples  and  peaches  bid  fair  to 
yield  bountifully.  Pears  are  almost  all  killed 
by  late  freezes.  Potatoes  good.  j.  u.  d. 

Springfield,  Greene  Co.  —  All  Winter 
wheat  sown  here;  acreage  larger  than  last 
year;  injured  a  little  by  Chinch  bug3,  but 
ptospects  now  very  good.  Oats,  larger  acre¬ 
age  and  very  good.  No  rye  or  barl  y  to  speak 
of.  Prospect  for  hay  fine.  Corn  rather  sick 
ly — too  much  wet,  cold  weather.  Potatoes 
good.  A)  pies,  pears  and  peaches  first  rate, 
better  than  usual,  and  all  other  fruits  fine  ex¬ 
cept  late  cherries,  which  are  not  good.  On 
the  whole  our  prospects  at  present  are  unusu¬ 
ally  good.  E.  a.  w. 

Springfield,  Greene  Co.— Acreage  of 
Winter  W heat  large,  with  good  pr  ispects 
for  abundant  yield.  Oats  never  looked  better. 
Meadow  grasses  promise  more  than  a  usual 
crop  of  hay.  A  large  acreage  of  corn  is 
planted,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
justify  an  estimate.  Potatoes  promise  a 
good  yield.  Apples  are  abundant,  also 
peaches  and  pears.  d  s.  h. 

St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  Co. — Living  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  great  city,  I  have  25  acres 
of  wli-at,  and  I  think  it  will  be  very  good. 
L  ist  year  my  average  was  17  bushels  per  acre, 
whereas  my  neighbors  averaged  only  from 
fi\  e  to  eleven  bushels.  Grasses  are  somewhat 
backward  owing  to  too  much  wet  and  cold 
weather.  Corn  is  doing  well,  especially  that 
planted  after  May  1st.  There  is  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  the  acreage  hereabouts,  both  in  wheat 
and  corn.  Rye  is  mostly  grown  for  Spring 
feed  for  cattle.  Apples  are  few,  but  from  all 
appearances  will  be  good  and  sound.  Pears 
have  a  good  prospect.  The  appearance  of 
early  potatoor  was  never  better,  and  there  will 
be  a  large  yield.  Tae  Army-worm  has  made 
hisappearauce,  but  as  yet  nas  done  no  d im¬ 
age.  F.  M. 

Tolona,  Lewis  Co. — Wheat,  acreage  about 
the  same  as  la^t  j'eir,  but  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  last  Fall  some  did  not  get  a  good 
start,  and  the  open  Winter  ki.led  out  a  great 
deal  on  fiat  lauds,  leaving,  I  think,  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  sown,  aud  on  good 
wheat-land  the  crop  is  looking  fine,  promising 
a  good  yield.  Rye,  but  little  sown ;  looking 
well.  Oat  acreage  not  quite  as  large  as  last 
season;  looking  well  at  this  time.  Timothy 
and  clover  growing  fine  but  thin  on  the 
ground,  owing  to  last  season’s  drought.  There 
will  be  more  millet  and  Hung  irian  Grass  than 
usual.  The  cold  and  wet  weather  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  has  kept  back  corn  planting,  so  that  not 
more  than  one-half  has  been  planted,  and 
some  of  the  first  planting  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
broke  and  plauted,  so  what  the  acreage  will 
he  will  depend  on  the  weather  after  this. 
More  potatoes  have  been  planted  than  usual, 
aud  they  are  looking  fine.  Apples  will  lea 
full  crop  from  the  looks  of  the  amount  of  fruit 
set.  Peaches,  a  good  half  crop;  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  finely  and  will  be  of  good  quality.  But 
few  pears  on  account  of  the  late  frost.  Grapes 
promise  a  big  crop  from  the  amount  of 
bloom.  H.  0-  K. 

Vienna,  Maries  Co.— The  acreage  of  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  has  been  slightly  increased ;  rye  has 
doubled;  oats  decreas'd  ;  corn  slightly  in¬ 
creased;  potatoes  decreased.  Prospect  for 
wheat  good;  for  rye  excellent;  for  oats  doubt¬ 
ful.  No  potatoes  for  market  grown  here  this 
year.  A  smaller  than  usual  area  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  for  domestic  use,  owing  to  scarcity  of 
plants.  Apples  and  pears  not  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  Hay  lots  are  like  angels’  visits.  Corn 
stands  in  a  bad  condition,  owing  to  cold,  wet 
weather,  and  the  unusual  abundance  of  cut¬ 
worms;  prospects  are  rather  uncertain,  h.  a. 


Kansas. 

Ames,  Cloud  Co. — Wheat  acreage  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  last  year's;  promise  extra-good  Oat 
acreage  10  per  cent  above  last  year’s,  and 
promise  of  an  extraordinary  crop.  Corn 
acreage  30  per  cent  above  last  year’s,  but  the 
promise  is  not  so  good  as  at  this  time  last  year. 
Spring  cold  and  wet.  Potatoes  good,  promis¬ 
ing  an  averago  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
No  fruit.  d.  c.  M'K. 
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Atchison,  Atchison  Co. — Prospect  for  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  and  all  small  grains  never  better.  R. 

Bethel.  Marion  Co. —Not  much  Spring 
wheat.  Winter  wheat  doing  finely, the  Chinch- 
bugs  threatened  It  som-wnat,  but  cold  rains 
have  checked  their  ravages  somewhat.  Rye 
heading  out  at  five  to  six  feet  in  hight.  Oats 
doing  very  well.  So  col  l  that  some  corn 
planted  eight  weeks  ago  is  not  six  inches  high 
and  not  a  good  color.  Potatoes  kept  back  by 
cold  weather  also.  r,  b. 

Burlington,  CofTey  Co. — The  acreage  cf 
wheat  in  tbi*  county  is  greater  than  last  year 
and  the  prospect  very  fine;  will  he  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  it  will  average  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Rve  is  good,  but  a  small  acreage.  Oats  look¬ 
ing  well.  No  barley  raised.  Grasses  for  hay 
not  so  good  as  last  year;  the  prairie  grass  is 
all  we  have  for  hay,  Indian  corn  does  not 
look  so  well  for  the  time  it  has  been  planted; 
corn  planted  the  last  of  March  is  not  knee  high 
yet  Potatoes,  early  crop,  good.  Apples 
hardly  an  average  crop.  Pears  good  where 
there  are  trees.  Peaches  in  abundance.  Small 
fruits  good.  c.  B. 

Dover,  Shawnee  Co. — Wheatacreage  about 
30  per  cent  less  than  usual;  quality  fully  100. 
Oat  acreage  150;  crop  gooi.  No  grasses  ex¬ 
cept  prairie;  it  looks  well.  Corn  acreage  100; 
it  is  late  on  account  of  cold  weather.  Of 
potatoes  a  full  area  has  been  planted;  they  are 
very  good.  App’e  and  pear  trees  are  very 
full.  Peaches  partly  damaged.  J.  G.  R. 

Hiawatha,  Brown  Co.— The  acreage  of 
Spring  and  Winter  wheat  is  one-half  above 
last  year’s;  prospect  above  an  average.  Acre¬ 
age  under  rye,  oats,  barley  and  gras-es  about 
an  average;  prospect  above.  Indian  corn  has 
an  average  area;  prospect  notvery  flattering; 
weather  too  cool.  Potatoes  an  average  crop. 
Apples,  pears  and  peaches  full  crops.  Small 
fruits  good.  j.  s. 

Lawrence,  Douglas  Co. — Usual  acreage  of 
wheat;  prospect  good— all  Winter.  Rye  not 
much  sown;  prospect  good  About  the  usual 
acreage  of  oats;  prospect  fair.  Corn  about 
the  usual  acreage  ;  poor  stand  ;  much  of  it 
doing  fairly  now.  Tomatoes,  early  good.  Ap¬ 
ples  good;  more  than  usual— perhaps  40  per 
cent.  more.  Pears  blighting  badly  in  places; 
not  more  than  an  average  crop.  ,t.  p. 

Leavenworth,  Leavenworth  Co. — Acreage 
of  Winter  wheat  20  per  emt  less  than  last 
year,  but  it  never  looked  better.  Of  Spring 
wheat,  rye  and  barley  very  little  raico  1.  Oats 
and  grass  for  hay  very  promising.  Of  corn, 
a  large  acreage  planted  but  much  of  the  seed 
rotted  and  had  to  be  replanted.  Apples  and 
pe  irs  promise  full  crops.  All  varieties  of 
peaches  overloaded  with  fruit.  j.  b. 

Media,  D  >ugla9  Co  — The  acreage  of  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  is  about  the  same  as  lrst  year,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  a  very  large  crop — 50  per 
cent  more  than  last  year.  Of  corn  we  have 
the  largest  acre  igeever  planted  in  the  county, 
and  the  pro  p set  is  good.  Of  potatoes  more 
ha  re  beau  planted  than  last  year,  and  they  are 
looking  well.  The  apple  trees  are  loaded  with 
fruit  through  the  county;  we  shall  have  an 
extra  large  crop.  Grasses  for  hay  are  good. 
Lots  of  rain:  the  ground  is  soaked  most  of 
the  time.  j.  g. 

NoRTn  Lawrence,  Douglas  Co. — The  de¬ 
crease  iu  the  acreage  of  wheat  is  about  25  per 
cent;  the  estimated  yield  will  be  heavier  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  State;  prob- 
ablv  the  crop  ia  the  State  will  not  fall  below 
25,000.000  bushels.  There  is  an  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  corn  throughout  tbc  State; 
prospects  good  for  a  large  crop  Double  the 
acreage  of  la^t  year  in  broom  corn  and  sorg¬ 
hum.  Rye  oats  and  grasses  are  looking  fine. 
Pi o-pjct  of  a  large  crop  of  apples,  c.  w.  l. 

Newman,  Jefferson  Co.  —  Winter  wheat 
acreage  large;  prospect  most  flattering.  R,ye 
acreage  not  large;  prospect  exceeding  expec¬ 
tations  of  all.  Oats  good.  Grasses  for  hay 
good.  Corn  large  and  good.  Potatoes  same. 
Apples  same.  D.  b.  h. 

Oswego,  Labette  Co. — Acreage  of  wheat  20 
to  25  per  cent,  less  than  last  year;  injured 
materially  during  Fall  and  Winter  by  wet, 
but  promises  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  about 
20  per  cent,  less  iu  quantity  than  in  ’81.  No 
Spring  wheat  or  harley,  but  little  rye.  Oats 
large  breadth  sown  and  very  promising. 
Potatoes  the  same.  Corn  acreage  10  per  cent 
above  last  year,  but  very  backward.  Apples 
and  peaches  plentiful,  and  I  think  pears  also 
are.  Prairie  grass  chiefly  relied  on  for  hay, 
is  doing  well.  Cold  weather  and  rains  have 
p  revented  ravages  of  Chinch-bugs  so  far.  e.  d 
Ottawa,  Franklin  Co  —Wheat  acreage 
larger  than  ever;  prospect  good.  Rye  of  any 
consequence  not  grown  here.  Oats  splen¬ 
did.  Barley  about  the  same  as  rye.  Grasses 
good.  Of  corn,  potatoes,  apples  and  pears  we 
expect  full  crops.  Everything  looks  favor¬ 
able.  The  cold  rains  have  given  the  Chinch- 
bugs  such  a  back-set  that  we  do  not  fear  them 
this  Summer.  l.  k.  l. 

Paola,  Miami  Co. — Acreage  in  Winter 
wheat  not  so  large  as  last  year.  Rye  next  to 
none.  Oats  large  acreage.  Barley  none. 


Indian  corn  and  potatoes  larger  area.  Pro¬ 
spect  for  Winter  wheat  extra-good.  Oats 
good,  also  grasses.  Indian  corn  backward 
hut  a  good  stand,  gaining  color  and  growth. 
Potatoes  now  in  market.  Apples  and  pears 
very  good.  8  w. 

Tola,  Allen  Co. — No  Spring  wheat  sown  in 
this  section;  10  per  cent  more  of  Winter 
wheat  put  in  thanla't  year;  never  looked  bet¬ 
ter  and  filling  splendidly  inthis,  Woodson  and 
Wilson  Counties.  Ten  per  cent  more  in  corn 
in  this  and  Woodson  Counties,  and  J00  per 
cent  more  in  Wilson  County,  but  it  does  not 
lov.k  as  well  as  formerly  at  this  date  owing  to 
cold  weather.  Flax  has  a  larger  acreage  than 
last  year  and  it  looks  well.  Oats,  potatoes, 
millet  and  broom-corn  have  a  larger  acreage 
than  heretofore,  and  are  looking  fine.  Cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  a  full  amount.  Of  stock  hogs 
a  large  increase.  Grass  never  better.  Fruit 
of  all  kinds  good.  H,  m.  s. 

Vermillion,  Marshall  Co. — Acreage  for 
small  grains  average,  with  some  increase  in 
rye.  Prairie  hav  getting  scarce.  Corn  acre¬ 
age  increased  but  very  backward;  fair  stand; 
some  hurt  by  frost.  Prospect  for  crop  of 
small  grains  never  better,  but  Chinch-bugs 
most  abundant;  never  worse.  Early  potatoes 
pretty  good  but  frosted  some.  Orchards  here¬ 
abouts  young  but  some  promise  of  apples  and 
peaches.  Small  fruits  good,  also  plums,  h.  m. 

Walnut,  Craw  ford  Co.— The  area  of  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  (no  Spring  wheal)  is  21.000  acres  in 
this  county — about  one-third  less  than  last 
year;  early-sow-n  is  in  good  condition  and  will 
be  ready  to  harvest  about  June  12.  Very 
little  rye  sown;  early-sown  nearly  ripe  and 
good.  A  much  larger  acreage  of  cats  than 
usual,  and  many  fields  have  been  badly  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Chinch  hugs.  The  outlook  for 
corn  is  not  promising;  much  poor  seed  was 
planted  and  in  consequence  many  fields  hod  to 
be  replanted, and  some  fields  have  been  injured 
by  Chinch-bugs.  The  weather  has  been  tco 
cool  and  wet,  and  the  plants  are  generally 
small  and  yellow.  Apples,  peaches  and  grapes 
promise  abundant  yields.  But  few  potatoes 
planted  but  the  condition  is  excellent,  as  the 
cool,  damp  weafher  suits  them.  H.  G. 

Washington,  Washington  Co. — Acreageof 
Winter  wheat  not  large;  looking  better  than 
for  several  years.  But  little  Spring  wheat 
sown,  but  that  is  looking  well.  Rye  fine;  an 
average  crop  sown.  Largest  acreage  of  oats 
sown  for  years;  prospect  good.  Tame  grasses 
good;  wild  ones  ditto.  Of  Indian  corn  a  larger 
crop  has  been  planted  than  ever  before.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  cold  and  wet  weather  the  crop  is 
backward  and  small  for  the  season— not  a 
good  stand  on  an  average.  Of  potatoes  about 
an  average  crop  was  planted;  looking  well. 
Apples  a  light  crop;  pears  the  same;  peaches 
loaded ;  small  fruits  very  light.  Season  cold 
and  backward.  8.  G.  b. 

Wheatland,  McPherson  Co.— The  weather 
this  Spring  has  been  very  favorable  for  small 
grains,  and  if  nothing  happens  between  this 
and  harvest,  there  will  be  more  wheat  thrashed 
than  there  has  been  for  three  or  four  years. 
Corn  not  far  advanced;  weather  for  the  last 
two  weeks  too  wet  and  cold.  a.  f.  p. 

Wichita, Sedgwick  Co. — Assessors’  returns, 
not  complete,  estimate  of  Winter  wheat  40  per 
cent  less  than  in  ’81— say  60,000  acres  for  this 
year  and  perhaps  1,000  acres  of  Spring— prom- 
isiug  a  glorious  harvest.  Corn  estimated  in- 
crea-oj  50  per  cent,  mafeiug  175.000  to  200, 0<X> 
acres  up,  but  cool  rains  keep  it  growing  i- lowly 
as  yet.  Have  no  estimate  on  oats,  barley  or 
rye.  Potatoes  light  planting,  as  seed  has  be<>n 
w°rth  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  bushel.  Large  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  bearing  apple  trees.  Pear 
trees  with  medium  set  of  fruit.  Wheat  har¬ 
vest  will  not  commence  for  some  time  unless 
very  hot  weather  and  dry  winds  come  quickly. 
Think  most  of  our  wheat  is  beyond  damage  ex¬ 
cept  from  cyclone  or  hail.  j.  k.  c. 

Nebraska. 

Albion,  Boone  Co. — The  acreage  of  Spring 
wheat  (no  Winter  wheat  raised  here)  will  not 
be  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  last  year; 
the  outlook  has  never  been  better.  I  have 
never  in  my  ten  years’  residence  here  Keen  a 
better  Spring  for  small  grains.  A  good  deal  of 
rain  and  decidedly  cool.  Suow  on  the  22d  of 
May.  Acreage  or  oats  greater  than  over  be¬ 
fore;  condition  same  as  wheat.  Acreage  of  In¬ 
dian  corn  larger  than  of  any  other  crop,  or  in¬ 
deed— all  combined.  Early  May  planting 
just  up  and  yellow,  and  considerable  deing 
planted  yet.  No  tame  grasses  yet  except 
here  and  there  an  experiment  plot  more  or 
less  successful.  Prairie  grass  very  backward. 
The  high  pricesstimulated  the  planting  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  the  acreage  will  be  considerable 
this  year.  av.  w. 

Ag,  Coll.,  Lincoln. — Spring  wheat  acre¬ 
age  small;  condition  excellent.  Rye  large 
acreage;  excellent  prospect.  Oats  large,  ex¬ 
cellent.  Barley  ditto.  Gras*  good.  Indian 
com  acreage  large;  crop  backward.  Potatoes 
an  average  but  growing  fairly.  Apples  and 
pears  mostly  killed  by  late  frosts.  s.  r.  t 
Arborville,  York  Co. — Acreage  of  wheat 


not  so  large  as  last  year;  mostly  Spring;  looks 
well — never  better.  Rve  looks  as  good  as  I 
h  ve  ever  seen —a  large  acreage.  Of  oats  a 
laree  amount  sown;  looks  fine.  But  little 
barley  sown.  A  large  amount  of  corn  planted 
but  looks  sickly  on  account  of  cold,  wet  Spring. 
Quite  a  large  lot  of  potatoes  planted,  and  they 
look  well  for  the  season.  Not  as  much  flax 
sown  as  last  year.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  scarce, 
except  cherries  and  wild  fruits,  which  are 
tolerably  plentiful.  j,  s.  G. 

Ashland,  Saunders  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
small;  prospect  best  for  years.  Rve,  oats  and 
barley  ditto.  Of  Indian  corn  the  acreage  is 
85%  percent,  in  advance  of  any  formpr  year’s 
planting;  prospect  only  tolerably  fair,  owing 
to  a  late  and  cold  Spring.  B.  s.  0. 

Brownsville, Nemaha  Co. — Wheatacreage 
lare:  prospects  never  better  for  both  Fall  and 
Spring.  Rve,  oats  and  barley  prospect  good. 
Corn  looks  fair  only,  owing  to  continued  rains 
and  cool  weather  for  the  past  three  weeks.  Po¬ 
tato  prospect  good.  Apple,  peach,  pear  and 
cherry  prospects  good.  Grasses  look  well.  H. 

Central  City,  Merrick  Co. — Wheat  acre¬ 
age  about  equal  to  last  year’s;  prospect  good 
for  a  large  crop  Rye,  oats,  barley  and  grass 
good.  Very  little  Winter  wheat.  Corn  acre¬ 
age  very  large;  stand  rather  poor  on  account 
of  cool,  wat  weather;  otherwise  prospect  good. 
Very  lew  apple  and  pear  orchards  iu 
bearing  as  yet;  but  for  age  of  trees  and 
number  in  bearing  the  prospect  is  not  bad  at 
all.  j.  h. 

Genoa,  Nance  Co. — Acreage  of  Spring 
wheat  smaller  than  last  year.  The  acreage  of 
rye.  oats  and  harley  large,  prospects  for  small 
grain  good.  There  is  a  little  tame  grass  and 
very  little  being  sown;  the  prairie  grass  is 
heavy.  Acreage  of  corn  and  potatoes  large; 
corn  is  very  hack  ward  owing  to  cold  rains 
and  frosts  in  the  middle  of  May  and  later. 
There  are  very  few  apple  or  pear  trees  to  be 
seen ;  but  from  reports  the  prospect  is  good  iu 
the  State.  w.  s. 

Humboldt,  Richardson  Co. — Fall  wheat 
acreage  small  but  quality  good;  100  per  cent, 
better  than  in  ’81;  Spring  wheat  acreage, 
average ;  pro-speeb  goo  1,  though  there  has 
been  a  govl  many  Clinch- ougs  here  this 
Spring,  bub  cool,  damp  weather  has  kept 
them  back.  Rye  acreage  average;  prospect 
25  per  cent,  above  average.  Oats  an  increuee 
in  both  acreage  and  prospect.  Bariev  is  but 
little  cultivated.  Grasses  for  hav  (which  is 
mainly  prairie)  short,  though  Timothy  is 
looking  well.  Corn  acreage,  110  ;  stand 
good,  some  complain  of  squirrels  and 
mice  taking  it.  Potato  acreage  full  average, 
and  vines  look  well.  Apple  and  peach  pros¬ 
pect  good.  c.  t.  l. 

Jamestown,  Dodge  Co. — No  Winter  w-beab 
in  this  part  of  the  State;  Spring  wheat  look¬ 
ing  well  in  this  vicinity,  acreage  much  less 
than  last  year.  Oats  doing  well:  acreage  a 
little  larger  than  last  year.  Some  rya  sown  last 
Fall;itislookiug  welland  bids  fair  tobeagood 
crop.  The  acreage  of  corn  is  larger  than  last 
year.  Planting  began  about  the  20th  of  April 
and  is  still  progressing,  while  some  are  culti¬ 
vating  their  crop.  The  Spring  has  been  cold. 
Wild  plums  killed  by  frost.  But  little  other 
fruit  in  this  part,  and  that  is  also  killed.  More 
potatoes  planted  than  last  year ;  potato  bugs 
scarce;  Chinch  bugs  are  quite  thick  in  some 
fields  of  grain.  Grass  has  been  slow  in  com¬ 
ing  on  this  Spring.  No  tame  grass  raised 
here.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  sow  it  in 
their  pastures.  Prairie  grass  is  plenty  for 
hay.  j.  a, 

Kearney,  Buffalo  Co. — The  average  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat,  rye,  oats  an  1  barley  is  fully  25 
per  cent,  larger  than  ever  before  in  this 
county,  with  an  unusually  good  prospect. 
Acreage  of  potatoes  one-third  larger;  they  look 
well.  Prairie  grass  for  hay  g  >od.  Corn  some¬ 
what  damaged  by  cold  rains;  much  replant- 
lug  being  done;  a  larger  acreage  than  other 
grain.  But  few  bearing  fruit  trees  in  this 
new  county  as  yet.  From  present  indications 
there  will  be  a  few  apples,  pears  and 
peaches.  a.  w.  h. 

Linwood,  Bulter  Co.— This  is  a  Spring 
wheat  county.  Spring  just  right  for  small 
grain.  Wheat  prospect  good;  acreage  less  by 
five  per  cent,  than  in  1831.  O  its  good;  acre¬ 
age  10  per  cent,  more  than  iu  ’81.  Rye  in 
head  looks  tip  top;  acreage  very  small.  Bar¬ 
ley  very  little  sowed  here,  but  looks  well.  No 
tamegrasses  iu  this  county  to  speak  of.  Pota¬ 
toes  good,  so  far  Corn  improving,  but  back¬ 
ward.  There  is  no  fruit  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  T.  N. 

Red  Cloud,  Webster  Co.— Acreage  of 
wheat  not  over  half  as  much  as  last  year ;  what 
was  sown  looks  well;  prospects  now  are  good; 
but  little  Fall  wheat  raised  here  and  little  rye 
sown,  which  looks  well.  Oats  look  well,  but 
not  over  half  the  usual  acreage.  No  barley 
sown  that  1  know  of.  Corn  rather  backward. 
About  the  usuol  acreage  of  hay ;  good  pota¬ 
toes,  also  apples  and  pears.  d.  d. 


Dakota  Territory. 

Bkrttn,  Richland  Co. — Acreage  of  wheat 
and  oats  over  100  per  cent,  more  than  last 
year  in  this  county.  Barley  a  hoot  50  per  cent, 
increase,  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
grain  crop.  Of  potatoes,  about  100  per  cent, 
more  p’anted  than  last  year.  Indian  corn, 
very  little  planted,  but  gaining  favor  with 
farmers.  Too  new  settlement  for  apples  Hud 
pears.  Crop  prospects  were  never  better  than 
now.  C.  m  g. 

Cassellon,  Cass  Co. — Acreage  of  Spring 
wheat  greater  than  ever.  No  Winter  wheat; 
not  much  rye.  Spring  wheat  and  oats  look 
splendid ;  also  barley.  No  apples  or  pears.  It 
is  a  great  potato  count  it  ;  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  thrive;  plenty  of  wild  grass,  and  many 
are  beginning  to  raise  Timothy.  p.  s.  w. 

Eagan,  Moody  Co. — Spring  wheat  about 
same  acreage  as  last  vear.  and  looking  good 
at  present.  Oats  and  barley  bid  fair  to  be 
good  crops  also,  and  about  same  amount  of 
both  has  been  sown  as  last  season.  Indian  corn 
and  flax  will  show  an  increase  in  acreage  in 
the  ratio  of  at  least  ten  to  one  over  last  vear. 
But  it  is  too  early  yet  even  to  guess  what  the 
crops  will  ..e,  but  prospects  are  good.  Pota¬ 
toes  also  show  a  Urge  increase  over  last  year. 
Our  hay  is  prairie  grass,  and  if  we  ha  ve  the 
usual  amount  of  rain  during  the  Summer 
months  there  will  be  p'enty.  Of  apples  snd 
pears  there  are  none  in  this  county  as  it  is 
too  new  yet,  %nd  what  apple  trees  have  been 
planted  have  mostly  winter-killed  or  are  not 
yet  beariog.  j.  w. 

Egan,  Moody  Co. — Spring  wheat  good; 
acreage  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Oats 
and  barley  about  the  same  acreage  and  fully 
two  weeks  earlier  than  la=t  season,  Of  corn 
there  is  a  large  increase  over  last  year.  Pota¬ 
toes  the  same.  j  w 

Elk  Point,  Union  Co,— Prospect  for  Spring 
wheat  good  ;  no  winter  wheat.  Acreage 
greater  than  formerly.  Oats  fine.  All  our 
grasses  are  wild.  Much  of  the  com  is  not 
plarted  ;  too  wet.  Potatoes  look  well;  no 
apples  or  pears.  M.  M. 

Fargo,  Ciss  Co.- — The  increased  acreage 
in  Spring  wheat  in  North  Dakota  is  fullv  50 
per  cent.  Last  year  total  yield  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  in  wheat  eight  million  bushels.  Expect 
twelve  millions  this  vear.  Crops  all  in  good 
growing  condition  Oat-  equally  good  though 
not  enough  put  in  for  home  consumption;  in¬ 
creased  acreage  in  oats  25  per  c°nt.  Increase 
in  potatoes  double:  prospect  fair.  Lack  of 
seed  potatoes  prevented  four-fold  iner»a««m 
acreage.  General  croD  prospects  never  better 
here.  Native  grasses  in  solendid  condition 
and  prospect.  No  grass  seed  sown.  N.  K.  T. 

Iroquois,  Kingsbury  Co  —In  four  townships 
1,000  acres  of  Spring  wheat.  About  700  acres 
of  oats.  Bariev  is  erown  successfully  though 
acreage  is  small  Flax  does  well  and  a  large 
amount  sown  on  sod.  Hay  is  from  the  native 
grasses  as  it  is  only  two  vears  since  the  first 
breaking  was  done:  15,000  acres  of  corn. 
Prospect  for  potatoes  good.  A  small  number 
of  fruit  trees  have  been  set  out  this  Spring. 
Prospect  for  all  kinds  of  crops  good.  a.  e.  b. 

Jamestown,  Stutsman  Co  — The  acreage  in 
this  county  is  at  least  75  per  cent,  larger  than 
in  1881  in  all  products,  excepting  flax;  every¬ 
thing  looks  promising.  k.  p.  w.  &  d. 

Mayville,  Traill  Co. — Wheat  acreage  one- 
fourth  more  than  in  1881;  prospects  good, 
even  splendid  on  account  of  the  cold  snap 
about  May  15,  which  caused  wheat  to  start 
out  more.  Other  counties  bring  their  seed 
wheat  from  the  Goose  River  section,  because 
it  is  all  No  1,  Hard.  .t.  a.  l. 

Richland,  Union  Co. — No  Winter  wheat  ; 
small  amount  of  Spring  wheat — looks  well. 
More  Winter  rye  than  last  year;  prospect 
good.  Fair  prospect  for  oats  and  barley; 
more  sown  than  last  year.  Twice  as  much  corn 
will  be  planted  on  the  bench  or  table-land 
as  in  any  year  previous.  Very  small  acreage 
put  in  on  Missouri  or  Sionx  bottom  land. 
Prospect  for  wild  grass  good.  No  tame  hay 
grown.  Apples,  but  few  raised.  Siberian 
and  Transcendent  well  set.  No  pears.  Po¬ 
tatoes  look  well;  bugs  plenty.  a.  r.  s. 

Rome  Davidson  Co.— This  county  is  only 
three  years  old.  Spring  wheat  good.  Rye 
ditto.  Oat  and  barley  prospect  good  for  a 
big  crop.  Corn  good;  plowing  it  second 
time.  Grass  prospect  good  for  big  crop;  no 
tame  grass.  Prospect  good  for  potatoes;  big 
crop  planted.  No  bearing  fruit  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Weather  warm.  l.  b. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  Co.— All  Sp-ing 
grain,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley  are  look¬ 
ing  well.  Acreage  of  wheat  about  10  per  cent, 
less  than  last  year.  Within  50  miles  of  here 
area  of  oats  and  barley  10  per  cent,  greater. 
No  tame  grasses;  wild  grass  looks  well,  but  it 
is  rather  late.  The  acreage  of  corn  is  much 
greater  thau  before;  owing  to  cold  rains  it  is 
very  backward ;  very  little  up.  Potatoes  are 
about  the  :sme  as  last  year.  No  fruit  of  any 
kind  raised  here.  H.  s.  h. 

Walcott,  Richland  Co.— Acreage  of  wheat 
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through  this  section  is  double  that  of  last  year. 
Prospect  for  wheat  and  oats  never  better. 
Spring  has  been  cold  and  rainy  but  has  not 
hurt  the  grain.  Everything  looks  favorable 
for  a  big  crop  this  Fall.  F.  e.  n. 

Wentworth,  Lake  Co. — The  acreage  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  sown,  as  far  as  I  can 
determine,  is  a  little  greater  while  corn  is  50 
per  cent.  more,  and  potatoes  are  fully  up  to 
the  average.  No  apples  or  pears  here,  as  the 
country  is  new,  but  fruit  trees  are  being 
planted  considerably.  Tame  grasses  for  hay 
not  sown  to  any  extent,  as  the  prairie  grass 
makes  excellent  hay.  The  prospect  for  small 
grains,  especi  illy  wheat  and  oats,  is  most  flat¬ 
tering;  corn  also  has  a  good  prospect,  and  to 
take  a  general  view  of  the  crops  as  they  now 
are  I  should  say  we  have  a  better  prospect 
for  a  crop  than  we  have  had  since  1876.  Flax 
will  be  sown  extensively  this  year.  H.  e.  e. 


Colorado. 

Byers,  Arapahoe  Co.^No  grain  of  any  kind 
raised  here  in  Eastern  Colorado;  stock  raising 
is  the  sole  occupation.  Sheep  are  in  fine  con 
dition.  Prospects  for  stock  rnen  of  Colorado 
are  very  encouraging  for  the  coming  year. 
No  fruit  raised  here,  but  cherries  and  plums 
on  dwarf  stock,  which  promises  fair  crop.  MB. 

Florence,  Fremont  Co. — The  acreage  for 
Spring  wheat  Is  very  small;  prospect  very 
good ;  no  Winter  wheat.  The  acreage  of  oats, 
Indian  corn  and  potatoes  is  small;  prospect 
good.  The  area  under  grasses  for  hay  is  large; 
prospect  good.  Fruit  was  hurt  very  much  by 
frost;  will  bo  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  gardening  done  here, 
but  the  Spring  is  so  cold  it  is  very  backward. 
Plenty  of  grass  on  the  range;  stock  of  all 
kinds  doing  well.  A.  K. 

Littleton,  Arapahoe  Co.  —  Acreage  of 
Spring  wheat  larger  than  ever  before,  and 
prospect  never  better  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Not  much  rye.  Oats  and  barley  have 
about  the  usual  area;  not  large.  Blue  Grass 
for  hay  will  be  more  than  an  average  from 
present  outlook.  Corn  is  abovo  an  average; 
but  nights  are  so  cold  ft  is  not.  doing  much. 
No  potatoes,  apples  or  pears.  Fruit  trees  do 
not  do  well  here, but  small  fruits  are  good.M.D. 


Montana. 

Glendive,  Dawson  Co.— -Increase  of  »11 
crops  100  percent.  Prospect  exceedingly  good, 
Spring  wheat  atooled  out  extraordinarily :  oats 
sixteen  inches  high,  corn  four  inches,  potatoes 
three  inches,  wheat  eight  inches.  n.  s.  n. 

lllnli. 

Salt  Lake  City, — The  amount  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barly  sown  this  season  is  greater  than 
last.  The  prospect  thus  far  is  not  as  good  as 
last  year,  as  the  Spring  has  been  very  cold  and 
dry.  Hay  is  good.  Very  little  Indian  corn 
grown.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  have 
been  planted;  result  not  yet  manifest.  The 
prospect  for  apples  and  pears  is  anything  but 
flattering,  owing  to  late  frosts.  T.  mck. 

Canada. 

Brakmer.  Ontario.  —  Fall  wheat  came 
through  the  Winter  splendidly,  but  the  cold 
April  injured  it  very  much.  The  acreage  is 
not  above  the  average,  and  the  estimated  av¬ 
erage  yield  is  18  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  I 
judge  is  the  minimum,  for  at  time  of  writing 
Winter  wheat  looks  good  where  not  wintflr- 
killed.  Spring  wheat,  but  little  sown,  five 
successive  failures  having  discouraged  farm¬ 
ers;  estimated  yield  11  bushels  per  acre. 
Spring  wheat  is  altogether  out  of  reckoning 
owing  to  the  limited  area  sown.  The  season 
is  extremely  wet  and  backward.  Trees  are 
not  in  full  leaf,  a  thing  unprecedented  for  this 
locality.  Barley  much  above  the  average; 
yield  27  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  about  as  usual 
in  area;  yield  40  bushels  per  acre.  Hay  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  yield  half  a  ton  per  acre.  Coni  and 
potato  acreage  in  excess  of  former  years; 
but  too  soon  to  estimate  yield.  Apples  esti¬ 
mated  at  100  bushels  per  acre.  Other  fruits 
too  limited  to  make  it  worth  while  to  quote 
at  this  time.  w.  M. 

Cornwall,  Ont.—  Fall  wheat  here  nearly 
all  winter-killed.  Spring  wheat  looks  well 
and  promises  a  good  crop.  Rye  very  little 
grown  in  this  section.  Oats  and  barley  look¬ 
ing  very  well  and  both  promising  good  crops. 
Grass  for  hay  never  looked  better  in  spite  of 
the  long,  wet  Spriug  we  are  having.  A  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  corn  and  potatoes  planted, 
but  as  the  late  Spring  is  so  unfavorable  for 
corn,  I  cannot  say  much  about  it  yet.  There 
is  a  good  prospect  for  fruit,  as  there  have  been 
no  severe  late  frosts  to  hurt  the  buds.  w.  t. 

Niagara,  Ontario.— A  dry  Spring;  land  in 
fine  condition  for  seeding;  heavy  showers 
have  insured  a  good  growth.  Pears  badly 
blighted  but  blossomed  well.  Peaches  and 
apples  in  general  will  be  very  large.  Potatoes 
only  grown  for  local  use.  Indian  corn  the 
same.  R-  N.  B. 

Northfield  Centre,  Ont. — Acreage  for 
Winter  wheat,  40  per  cent, ;  prospects  90—100 
eing  the  average.  Spring  wheat  very  scarce. 


Rye  acreage  5;  prospect,  56.  Oat  acreage,  15; 
prospect,  70.  Barley  acreage,  10;  prospect,  00. 
Corn  acreage,  5;  prospect,  bad.  Potato  acre¬ 
age,  2;  prospect,  fair.  Grass  acreage,  23; 
prospect,  70  Apple  acreage,  23;  prospect, 
fair.  Pear  acreage,  23 ;  prospect,  good.  Win 
ter  wheat  and  clover  badly  winter-killed  on 
heavy  land  or  very  light  sandy  soil.  D.  S. 

Maitland,  Out.— Spring  wheat  acreage 
large;  prospect  good.  Fall  wheat  acreage 
large;  badly  winter-killed  except  on  light 
lmd.  Rye  badly  winter  killed— not  a  great 
deal  sown.  Oat  acreage  large  ;  prospect 
good  for  a  large  crop.  Barley  acreage  not 
large;  prospect  good.  Clover  badly  winter¬ 
killed,  Timothy,  late  alone  good.  Corn  acre¬ 
age  not  large;  prospect  poor — too  cold;  not 
all  planted.  I’otato  acreage  large;  prospect 
good,  planting  not  all  done.  Apple  acreage 
not  large,  but  prospect  splendid.  e.  k. 

4  *  » - 

Communications  Reckwed  for  the  Week  Endtno 

Saturday,  .Tutu'  10,  1882. 

K.  B.-W.  V.  ))  C.  W.  R.  T.  T.  L  — J.  P.— E  VV.  K. 
1*.  VV.  II.— M.  N.  M.  D.,  accepted  with  thanks—  M.  E. 
Snnrord,  thanks  Tor  a  frank  opinion— J.  K.  P.— 1>.  K, 
VV.-E.  D.  SI.— H.  F.  1L-W.  .T  B.-J.  C.  A  -C.  E.  P.- 
B.  It  H.-O.  W.  O.,  thanks  In  Iced  — N.  J.  8.—  A,  M.  VV. 
-Mrs.  J.  B  .  thanks  -J.  H.-NV.  V.  K.-J.  H.-N.  J.S- 
Mrs.J.  B  .thanks-O.  IT.  A.-H.  8.- V.  B.  A.-E.  D.  JS. 
-M.  K.  \V  H.T.  U.  F.  K.-M.  K.  C.-W.  I  C.-T.  T. 
L  —  J  H.— O.  II  A.,  a  finely  preserved  potato— E,  II 
L  -J.  M.-D.  A.  B.-W.  L.  P..-S.  K.  H.-D.  J.  O.-D.  E. 
D.— Mrs.  B.  C.  D.,  thanks  J.  S.  G-G.  W.  C.-X.  &— 
J,  D.-G.  W.— Mrs.  Jas.  M.  J.  Sr. -It.  W.  F.-W.  L.— It 
<}.,  thanks  -C.  G.  A.— ,T.  H.  C.-W.  .1.  S.— H.  B.  S.— D. 
M.C.— G.  II.  C.,  We  arc  always  giad  to  get  Items  from 
the  experience  of  our  readers— J.  P. 
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Saturday.  June  10,  1882. 

Gujtkau’s  counsel  is  fast  exhausting  the 
possibilities  of  any  interference  with  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  and  the  sentence  by  the 
trial  judge.  The  refusal  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supremo  Court  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  Monday  to  re-open  the  case,  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  “  heard  it  patiently,  fully  and 
fairly,  and  that  a  rearguuierit  would  bring 
them  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  at 
which  they  have  arrived,”  was  followed  later 
by  Judge  Wylie’s  denial  of  the  motion  for  a 
revision  of  the  record  in  the  case.  Tbih  leaves 
Mr.  Reed  without  any  further  remedy  in  the 
local  courts  of  the  District  There  seems  now 
to  lie  no  other  chance  except  to  apply  to  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  halieas  corpus  to  bring  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  before  that  tribunal. 

The  reunion  of  olllcurs  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies  upon  the  battle  field  of 
Gettysburg,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the 
nositiOLisof  the  various  commands  during  the 
war  commenced  at  Getty sbuig,  Penn.,  thus 
week.  Many  veterans  were  present. 

The  Oregon  State  vote  on  the  6th  inst.  was 
quite  full.  The  entire  Republican  State  ticket 
was  elected  by  majorities  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  range  from  l,U00to  4,500.  George, 
the  Republican  candidate,  is  re-elected  to  Con 
gross  by  about  2000  majority. 

The  proposition  to  remove  whatever  may 
still  remain  of  the  body  of  Thomas  Jetl'erson 
from  the  old  graveyard  at  Monticello,  in  Al¬ 
bemarle  County,  Virginia,  and  place  it  in  a 
cemetery  in  Washington,  meets  with  wide¬ 
spread  indignation  in  Virginia.  The  remains 
of  the  great  statesman  are  interred  in  the  old 
burial  ground  at  Monticello,  and  legal  steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  j  revent  the  pro¬ 
posed  removal. 

It  appears  by  the  Congressional  proceedings 
of  Tuesday  that  the  Government  paid  $6,529  94 
for  refreshments  on  the  steamer  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Yorktown,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  French  and  Gorman  guests  at  the  cen¬ 
tennial.  There  were  130  cases  of  champagne, 
40  of  claret,  68  gallons  whiskey,  5  barrels  bot¬ 
tled  beer,  10,300  cigars,  5  gallons  ruin,  5  gal¬ 
lons  brandy,  4  gallons  Scotch  whisky,  18 
pounds  tobacco,  2,000  cigarettes,  and  a  good 
many  other  drinkables.  Thebe,  to  treat  twenty 
guests  on  that  brief  passage  from  Washington 
to  Yorktown.  The  appropriation  for  the 
Yorktow  n  celebrution  was  $40,000.  The  de¬ 
ficiency  is  $32,328, 

The  second  company  of  Mormon  immi¬ 
grants,  numbering  400,  reached  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  last  week,  and  were  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  by  rail  or  teams  to  various  parts  of 
the  Territory.  The  third  company,  consisting 
of  several  hundred  persons,  has  started  from 
Liverpool.  The  Mormons  Heeru  to  be  putting 
forth  special  effort*  this  season  to  gather  con¬ 
verts  from  abroad.  It  is  said  this  year’s  im¬ 
migration  will  be  over  3,000. 

A  largo  company  of  well-to  do  representa¬ 
tive  negroes  from  Mississippi  passed  through 
Dallas,  Texas,  June  8,  eu  route  to  Chihuahuu, 
Mexico.  They  will  prospect  in  mining  and 
agricultural  regions,  and,  if  the  country  suits 
and  they  cun  secure  property  cheap,  and  the 


Mexican  Government  is  friendly  toward 
them,  they  will  settle  there,  and  be  followed 
in  the  Fall  by  200  of  the  thriftiest  colored 
families  in  Mississippi.  The  plan  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  colony. 

The  Government  debt  is  shown  to  be  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  rapid  extinguishment  by  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  monthly 
statu  men  f.  published  on  the  1st  of  June.  At 
that  date  the  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  country 
was  $1,478,052,800,  while  the  floating  or  debt 
without  interest  was  f437,9ll,9<59.  Deducting 
from  the  aggregate  of  the  debt  tiie  cash  in  the 
Treasury,  It  leaves  the  total  debt  $1,701,- 
475,157.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  $10,375,441 
during  the  month  of  May  and  a  decrease  of 
$139,1 23,654  since  June  30,  1881.  If  nothing  is 
done  to  interfere  with  the  revenues  of  the 
country  and  the  drains  on  the  Treasury  are 
not  carried  too  far  by  Congress,  the  national 
debt  will  in  a  few-  years  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  President  has  appointed  the  following 
named  gentlemen  as  Tariff  Commissioners: 
William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  Chairman; 
John  L.  Hayes  of  Massachusetts,  Henry  W. 
Oliver,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  Austin  M  Gar¬ 
land  of  Illinois,  Jacob  Ambler  of  Ohio,  John 
S.  Phelps  of  Missouri,  Robert  J\  Porter  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  John  W.  If.  Underwood 
of  Georgia  and  Duncan  C.  Kenner  of  Louis¬ 
iana.  Mr.  Phelps  has  tendered  his  resignation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Alden,  for  many  years 
principal  of  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany  lias  resigned.  He  was 
formerly  Professor  in  Williams  College. 

A  shocking  murder  took  place  at  Redeye 
near  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  recently.  A  boy 
murderer  named  Tribbets  killed  two  men, 
one  with  a  shot  guu,  the  other  with  ail  uxe,  in 
the  timber  near  Redeye,  Minn.  Tibbets  fled 
but  was  captured,  put  in  jail,  and  on  the  9tb. 
inst.,  was  bung  by  a  mob  to  a  telegraph  pole. 
The  murder  was  inspired  by  the  “  blood  and 
thunder”  stories  of  yellow  covered  literature. 

The  graduating  class  at  West  Point  num¬ 
bers  thirty  seven,  the  smallest  since  1864. 
Four  of  the  members  are  New  England  mem 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  have  each  a  repreecntive,  whose  rank, 
respectively,  is  26,  16,  11  and  17,  The  first 
man  in  the  class  is  from  Missouri,  the  second 
from  Iowa,  the  third  from  Mississipi,  and  the 
fourth  from  Missouri.  Of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  only  twenty-six  remain.  The  ages  range 
from  twenty  one  to  twenty-four.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  lift.y-seven  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  new  class. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  situation 
of  the  labor  strikes,  both  employers  and  work¬ 
men,  for  the  most  part,  still  maintaining  res¬ 
olute  attitudes.  A  conference  between  Iron 
manufacturers  and  strikers  was  held  at  Mil 
wuukte,  Wis  ,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  end 
in  mutual  concessions  being  made.  At  Cin¬ 
cinnati  the  President  of  the  Amulgumuted 
Association  advised  strikers  there  that  their 
demands  were  unjust.  At  nearly  all  the  other 
Western  cities  where  strikes  are  in  progress, 
the  situation  remains  essentially  the  same,  as 
reported  last  week,  neither  side  wishing  to 
“give  in.” 


A  new  departure  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases  has  been  made.  Send  to  Dus.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1109  an  1  1111  Girard  Street, 
for  their  'Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  and 
learn  all  about  it.  Mailed  free. — Adv. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


The  following  items  of  sgiicullura  1  nterest 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  here 
within  the  last  24  hours: — Boston,  Mass.:  No 
radical  changes  in  wool  market;  demand  fair; 
buyers  and  sellers  not  far  apurt.  Texas  und 
California  wools  accumulating  here  and  in 
New  York,  and  arrivals  of  Virginia  and  Mis¬ 
souri  wools  are  more  liberal  in  all  markets. 
Where  negotiations  for  unwashed  clips  are  in 
progress,  a  good  deal  of  wool  is  being  bought 
by  Eastern  operators  at  full  prices,  and  the 
h'gh  figures  in  the  interior  check  any  conces¬ 
sions  on  the  seaboard.  Manufacturers  buying 
cautiously  until  the  future  of  the  woolen  goods 
market  is  better  known.  No  new  unwashed 
wools  have  arrived,  but  shearing  is  active  in 
the  Northern,  Middle  and  Western  States,  and 
buyers  are  prospecting  everywhere.  Present 
indications  point  to  40  cents  ns  the  opening 
rate  for  desirable  lots  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  fleeces.  Foreign  markets  firm  for  good 
Australian,  but  3-£d.  lower  for  inferior  cross¬ 
bred  and  very  dull  for  domestic  wools . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Textile  mills  work¬ 
ing  slowly  on  everything  but  bigh-gra  'e 
goods.  Cotton  very  quiet  but  linn.  Wool 
bought  sparingly,  I  ut  holders  are  firm  in 
their  views.  Farm  products  in  good  demand. 
Potatoes  have  sold  as  high  as  $0@$1O  per  bar¬ 
rel,  but  cost  has  checked  demand  and  market 
closes  dull  with  a  downward  tendency. 
[Should  think  so,  indeed!  Ej>8.]  Butter  1c 
per  pound  higher  on  speculative  buying  here 
and  in  the  interior,  but  consumers  fight  the 
advance.  Graiu  dull  with  wheat  and  oats 


higher  through  speculation;  corn  rather  lower 

on  better  crop  outlook . . . 

Chicago,  Ill. :  Something  liko  a  panic  on 
Corn  Exchange  yesterday  (Friday)  und  ir  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  corn  back 
in  first  hands  and  that  never  before  was  so 
large  tin  area  planted  to  corn  and  that  it  never 
looked  better.  The  “bears”  hammered  the 
market  down  two  cents  assisted  by  unusually 
large  receipts.  Farmers  are  said  to  be  hurry¬ 
ing  forward  their  stored  corn  to  get  present 
high  prices.  Weather  fine  and  crop  reports 
favorable,  which  tended  to  weaken  prices. 
On  Tuesday  a  party  sold  15,000  bushels  of 
corn  on  track  in  Kansas,  at  80  cents,  and 
bought  J ulv  corn  here  at  71  cents,  making  nine 
cents  a  bushel  an.l  saving  freight.  A  Council 
Blu  ffs  telegram  says  corn  fields  have  i  mproved 
100  per  cent.  This  helped  to  weaken  the 
market . . 


The  Census  Bureau  has  issued  a  bulletin 
showing  that  the  live  stock  of  the  United 
States  on  farms  on  June  1,  1880,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Horses,  10,1357,981;  mules  and  asses, 
1,812,932;  working  oxen,  993,970 :  milch  cows, 
12,443,593;  other  cattle,  22,488,500;  sheep,  35,- 
191,650  ;  swine,  47,683,951.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  from  1870  to  1880  was,  in  horses,  45  per 
cent;  mules  and  asses,  61  per  cent;  working 
oxen,  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent;  milch  cows, 
increase  of  39  per  cent;  other  cattle,  06  por 
cent. ;  sheep,  2-1  por  cent, ;  and  swine,  90  per 

cent . An  Italian  bus  invented  a  process 

for  solidifying  wine.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
substance,  stirred  in  water,  reproduces  the 
article  in  its  original  state.  A  French  chemist 
has,  according  to  the  London  Medical  News, 
found  a  means  of  crystalizing  brandy,  which 
resembles  alum  in  appearance,  and  redissolves 
readily.  The  object  of  both  processes  is  to 

facilitate  transportation . A  patent  has 

been  issued  from  the  Land  olliee  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  Department  in  favor  of  the  heirs  of  ex- 
Presidenb  Harrison  for  160  acres  of  land  in 
Southern  Ohio,  which  General  Harrison  pur¬ 
chased  in  1805  under  the  old  credit  system. 
The  interest  on  the  investment  already 
amounts  to  more  than  the  principal  sum  in¬ 
volved  . . . . . 

It  is  only  within  ten  years  that  the  Austral¬ 
ian  kea  (uight  parrot)  has  become  carnivorous 
ami  now  the  whole  race  seems  to  have  abjured 
vegetables  for  mutton.  On  a  single  sheep 
station  200  fine  wethers  out  of  a  flock  of  300 
have  been  so  injured  that  all  died,  and  on 
another  run  nineteen  out  of  twenty  valuable 
rams  were  killed.  Four  per  cent,  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  loss. . 

Virginia  is  another  State  in  which  wine 
growing  has  become  a  promising  industry. 
The  industry  was  commenced  in  1800  by  two 
Germans  on  fuvorably  located  hillsides  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  range,  and  the  crops  wore  disposed 
of  in  New  York.  By  1877  these  pioneers  were 
producing  nearly  3,000  gallons  of  wine  an¬ 
nually.  Last  year  they  had  thirty-seven  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  turned  out  3,500  gal¬ 
lons.  This  year  they  expect  to  make  out  of 
their  own  grape  crop,  combined  with  those  of 
neighboring  viueyardists  who  have  had  the 
good  sense  to  imitate  their  example  from 
8,000  to  10, OIK)  gallons.  At  first  they  sold 
their  wine  through  agents,  but  now  they  have 
determined  to  be  their  own  middlemen,  and  are 
doing  well  at  ib  The  two  counties  of  Nelson 
and  Albemarle  at  prosent  produce  together 
from  50,000  to  60,000  annually . . 

A  curious  experiment,  according  to  the 
Taris newspapers,  has  recently  been  made  with 
wine  in  that  city.  A  current  of  electricity 
was  passed  through  a  small  cask  of  sour  wine, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  wine  was 
found  to  be  greatly  improved  in  quality,  and 
to  have  acquired  that  flavor  which  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  come  of  age.  It  is  said  that 
the  discovery  of  this  new  maturing  process  is 
owing  to  the  accident  of  a  thunderstorm 
having  greatly  improved  a  cask  of  bad  wine 
in  the  cellars  of  a  vintner  at  Carcassonne . 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Le 
Barnes  in  relation  to  the  bestowal  upon  land 
grant  railroads  of  more  land  than  they  were 
entitled  to,  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Rural  New-Yohkkr,  have  at  last  attracted 
attention  in  the  House,  where  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  has  reported  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 

facts.  The  resolution  was  adopted . The 

Glucose  and  Grape  Sugar  Association  has  de¬ 
cided,  in  consequence  of  the  probable  suspen¬ 
sion  of  a  large  number  of  manufactories 
throughout  the  country,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  corn,  to  consolidate  all  the  factories 
and  a  committee  is  working  on  a  plan.  This 
will  create  a  glucose  monopoly . 

•  -4  »» 

Bloating  headaches,  nervous  prostration 
and  spinal  weakness  cured  by  Lydia  E.  Piuk- 
hams’s  Vegetable  Compound. — Adv. 
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(gT’Explicit  directions  for  every  use  are 
given  with  the  Diamond  Dyes.  For  dyeing 
Mosses,  Grasses,  Eggs,  Ivory,  Hair,  See.— Adv. 
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BAKER’S 


Cmkksic. — For  selected  State  factory  there  Is  demand 
enough  to  make  a  strong  rate  for  that  grade;  all  other 
qualities  are  toneless.  Skims  very  slow, 

State  factory,  fancy,  full  cream,  llj{c.  ;  fine,  10t£ 
@llo.;  medium,  8^@lUc.  ;  poor  to  fair,  4@7o_:  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  10c;  fair  to  good,  7@9c  ;  Creamery 
skims,  Hue,  4t<i(a)5c.;  skims,  fair,  3J<s@lc.;  ordinary, 

2m  3c. 

Kccclpts  for  the  week,  81,193  boxes. 

Exports  do,  51,500  boxes. 

Steam  to  Liverpool,  18@’2U8. ;  an  advance. 

Liverpool  cable,  57s. 

Damn  Fruits,— Apples  continue  firm  from  former 
reasons, a  good  local  demand  ami  a  diminished  stock. 
Peaches  bring  good  figure  i  for  the  grade  of  the  rem¬ 
nant.  Small  fruits  quiet  but  uot  pressed  for  sale. 

Southern  apples,  crop,  ordinary  to  good,  5>tf@6c.; 
fine  to  choice,  6>4@?)<ia;  fancy,  SfisS.l.fu;  Western,  crop, 
ordinary,  Suffice:  choice  lots.  rtosM'Uqo;  Stale,  (luc¬ 
ent,  5l4@fi)4o.;  qrs  5l£@6Wc.  nppics,  evaporated, 
10®lSj4|c.i  choice  ring  cut  I8@llc;  peaches,  Southern, 
crop,  i2@lte;  Carolina,  crop,  good  to  fancy,  KkgttSe: 
Georgia,  crop,  peeled,  t5f<fll6;  ditto,  ditto  un- 
pcolcd,  lift)  13c.;  nnpeelod  peaches,  halves,  5 <45J<iC; 
do.  quarters,  47y«ilr;  plums,  Southern,  11  tvs  I  lie:  uo. 
State.  I:k<#l3hjc:  cherries,  southern,  19@20c.’,  bluckbcr 
rlt‘»,  lie.;  raspberries,  30@S0.Ht  hucklcborrlcs,  prime. 
12@l3o. 

Kujchii  Kimntv  A  tew  struggling  lots  of  Russets 
comprise  i  he  ottering  of  apples.  Ihuinln-i  are  plenty 

enough  tor  down  town  retail  use  Ship . uts  arc 

mainly  "  Hales'’  and  they  arc  not  attractive.  The 
high  priced  days  of  strawberries  are  over.  Now 
Jersey  and  the  smith  begin  to  blend  supplies. 

Cherries-  t.ai-ga  black,  choice,  t  It  |!v,v2t)e.;  large 
red  and  while,  do.,  lOisi.Su.  fair  to  good,  It,  180120, 
small ,  V  to,  664180. 

Straw oerrb'ii,  Jersey,  Mammoth  Co,,  ;<  qt.  12@14o; 
So.  Jersey,  qt  ,  hmIOc;  Maryland,  ami  Delaware, 
prime,  o  qt.,  iiajttc;  do.  poor  to  good,  fidtitic;  Norfolk, 
t  qt ,  2@4e. 

Peaches  Georgia,  prime  p  3  to  bllsh.  crate,  41.21® 
1.50  do.  poor  to  good,  do.,  50<:  @$1.0  ;  S.  C.  V  bush, 
crate,  41.50458.00;  N.  0.  ‘  busll  ,  crate,  $2.®l  60. 
l-lnnis.  Georgia,  prime  e  3-to  bush  crate,  Si  fit). 

Goes  berries,  In  Liljl-e,  prime,  busll.,  St  75vj»LOO;  In 
quarts,  prime  IK  qt  j  Houle. 

Watermelons,  (!a.  and  l-'la.,  V  too,  $20,i)0@40,(]0. 
Dealer*  lu  peanuts  reap  full  favors  of  the  "corner'' 
that  followed  the  light  crop. 

Peanuts,  Virginia,  hand  pkd.  P  y%<-gj loe ;  fancy, 

Oey'.l^e.;  extra  prime,  KSpn‘,1;  good  to  prime,  li Vfe(<iiT ; 
Spanish  slmlled,  7@7!je,;  Va.,  shelled,  4£t@5,4C.:  pecan 
nuts,  lS@13jko. 

Kaus.  -I.nst  week's  price*  have  ruled  uoirly  all  the 
week,  but  at.  the  close  buyers  have  held  off  anil  there 
Is  considerable  weakness.  Sellers  now  scorn  willing 
to  accord  "loss  Off."  Egg  exchange  avorftK  •• 

L.  1.  ami  Jersey ,  single  barrels,  e  do*.,  25e;  Penn, 
and  State  lre-.li  laid,  33*23146;  Canadian,  do.  28028140; 
Western,  do,  best.  Western  and  Canadian, 

fair  to  good,  226V22HtO. 

Receipts  for  week,  18,097. 

Hay  ami  Sritiw.— Market  favors  buyers;  there  Is 
considerable  hay  at  stations,  and  receipts  will  now 
run  steady.  Straw  In  fair  demand. 

Hav,  retail  quality,  tine,  18  100  its.,  85®  90c.:  retail 
quality,  fair  to  good,  74@8Je.  ;  shipping  quality,  65 
clover  mixed,  65(3170!.;  clover,  45@5  te.  ;  Hay ,  salt. 
5n  t«55c.  Straw,  best  rye,  70@75a.;  short,  50ta55c.;  oat, 
33(1*  400. 

Exports,  1,171  bales 

lloes.— Tim  upward  tendency  of  prices  seems  to  be 
assured  Values  a  e  uot  quntahly  higher  la  tlii. 
market,  but.  tiu*  report  comes  t  at  a  country  dealer 
who  was  "short"  for  deliveries  on  contracts  has  paid 
82‘tic.  tor  clrdee.  This  has  ralsrti  the  Idea*  of  most 
Interior  buyers  10S5C  ,  and  It  Is  Omihtlul  If  goods  can 
tm  purchased  now  at  pries*  relatively  as  low  as  our 
quotation*.  Helen  choice  goods  are  Ottered  at  less 
i huu  Jle.  aUd  very  fe.w  at  that  price,  brewers  as 
yet  tuku mi  y  small  parcels. 

N.  V-  Slate  crop,  1831,  ch  >  ce,  32c:  medium,  28&3IC; 
low  grades,  JiKa'I.c,  crop  18S.I,  ,  onito  prime,  2o@'25e; 
low  to  fair.  I  6il8C:  old  olds,  Sou  lie;  Eastern  1681, 
lair  ro  choice,  2i(g)32c;  I’acllic,  27@3 .0. 

Receipts  for  week,  IJAfi  bales 
Exports,  3,  do. 

NAVst.  aroints.— With  an  advanced  Southern  mar¬ 
ket  for  spirits,  prices  arc  higher. 

Spirits  of  Turp.,  i;j£0@IB.  ;  Rosins,  strained,  $2.10; 
good  do.,  $2.1507(2.35;  low,  No.  2.  j2.40@2  5U  ;  good.  No. 
2,  $3.8Q@2.70;  low,  No.  1,  *2  7Stih2.RU;  good,  No  1,  42.85® 
3,1*1;  low  pale  *3.30;  good  pule.  #3  JO;  extra  pale, 
$3  BiW;  window  glass,  $t.50@l,70.  Tar.— Washington, 
42.75;  Wllmlngtou,  $2. 15;  Ncwberu,  $2.75.  Pitch.— 
City,  $2.  W. 

Hick.— Supply  moderate.  Sandwich  Island  rice.  Is 
arriving  here  via  San  FnmcUco. 

Carolina,  choice,  “jWtoSe.;  good  to  prime,  7@?!^c." 
common  to  fair,  ;>9><j6itoV*e.;  Louisiana,  low  fair  to  fair, 
5JvM6!sc. 

SiiOAit.  &c — Market  steady  on  sugar  with  "a  ;falr 
demand.  Molusses  quiet. 

Itellned  sugar  quoted,  cut  loaf,  IK  lb  lll^fjo.;  crushed, 
Ub$e  ;  cubes,  U'VM’.;  powdered,  luHj6j}!04f,e;  granulated, 
9jjc;  mould  A  w'ac;  confectioner’s  '  a”  9‘aO;  coffee 
A  standard  IH&CUl-ic.  coffee  oil  "A,"  8%(iv'Je;  white 
extra  "G"  B-HWVvc.;  extra  17,  8648c,;  17,  TVfcMTTgC,  yel 
low,  ttligiiHc.  common  slrui>s,  t.@  17c;  fair  to  good, 
486*50;  prime  to  choice,  51@5Jo.  sugar  house  molasses, 
ordinary  hhds  ,  216422};  New  Orleans,  fair  to  good, 
6o@62e;  prime  lo  choice,  65tm7Ce.;  fancy,  II  at  73. 

Poultry  and  Gamic—  Warm  weather  brings  out 
some  near  by  watering  place  demand  amt  all  good 
dressed  U  selling  up  to  receipts.  Live  Is  pie n tier  and 
prices  have  been  lower  during  the  week,  the  close 
showing  soiuu  Improvement. 

Prosea,  turkeys,  choice,  2  kv*22c.;  small  fresh  killed. 
I5@16c.;  large,  I2ailc.;  chickens,  fair,  146b 1 3c.;  good 
to  prime.  18wj  1  Go, ;  1’hlla  Piasters,  IS  ,420c.;  do  Orollers, 
355® 40o,  do.  light  Winter.  <8@3.'>e;  heuvy  Wluter,  25® 
28;  Western  broilers.  30@32o.;  Fowls,  choice,  near-by, 
14441 5c. ;  prime,  I2@14t.v.  fair  to  good.  1 1  ®  1  w. ;  Ducks, 
spring  per  to,  3Tx<j)4i)c.,  choice,  lt!®18c,;  fair  to  good, 
13d$ I 9o. 

Live  fowls  State  and  Jersey,  12c.;  Western,  ll@12c. 
Southern,  I  Ic.;  chickens,  $t  to,  iKSHOe.' roosters,  0@7c.; 
turkeys.  N.  J.  and  Penn.  Il«bl2c.;  Western,  9®  1 le.; 
Ducks,  State  and  Jersey,  IK  pair,  75c.(.b$1.25  We  tern, 
f*  16*650,;  geese,  State  and  Jersey,  $1.75@2.25;  Western, 
4l.l2@i  37. 

YBUBTABLB8.— Pin*  potatoes  arc  scarce  and  the 
market  Is  excited  and  high. 

Potatoes  Kar.y  Rose.  Norfolk  and  N.  C.  *  bbl.$7.5U; 
Chill,  Red,  new,  prime,  $8.1X1;  Seconds,  new.  $i.5Um5.(»); 
Culls,  new.  $1.00®  I  SI;  I*,  il  ly  Eastern  Rose,  $6  III); 
Early  Rose.  Stale,  pl.UJ;  Snowllake.  State,  |5.50@5 '5; 
Hurtiunk  State,  $6.(10  do.  N.  S  $6.01),  Peerless.  State, 
45.U0M)  25;  Prolltle,  N.  S.  $5  D  (.,»5.5U;  Chill  Red,  N  S. 
$3.L0o5.23  Jenny  Llntl.  N  «  gi  i«);  Magumn  I  onuni, 
Scotch,  per  sack.  $5.30;  Victoria,  Scotch  ahd  Irish, 
$5.(*K<b5,2A 

Green  stulf  In  large  supply  Willi  favorable  for  a 
general  demand. 

Asparagus,  Oyster  Ray,  P  do*,  bch.  41  75642.25. 
Shrewsbury,  do..  $t  I.  (tb2.<o  S  util  Jersey,  do.,  tl.U0@ 
1.50;  Md.  mid  Del  dm,  $lJOijvl.5U;  beans,  Norfolk  P 
hi  Obi.,  $1  6bl.5tR  N.  C..  do.  S3.5)@4.ftl(  N.  i .  f'  bush, 
crate,  Si.NovJ, 75;  beeis,  Norfolk,  new,  v  no  bunches, 
$2.50(78  5 1;  L.  1.  do.  $L00@  >"0  C’le  uuibt  rs.  Chas’n  and 
Sav.  -  crate.  41. tu.bi  l.i,  cabbage  Norfolk  and  N  C.  p 


<a20c;  Texas,  Pall,  14@23c;  pulled  super,  38(9420;  extra 
3>@4tc;  No.  1.  20® 25c;  combing.  31@45c;  lambs,  35@40c; 
tub  washed,  fair  lo  choice,  35®42c. 


Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed  bugs,  rats,  mic 
cleared  out  by  “  Rough  on  Rats.”  15c.  per 
box. — Adv. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


See  Johnson  &  Fields  Racine  Fan  Mill  Ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  June  10th,  pige. — 308 
Adv. 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa  ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oilhasbenn  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  us  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  10  1B«2 
Bkwvks.— Receipts  for  week.  8,631  head;  do.  last 
week,  9,939  do.  With  light  receipts  high  prices  are 
sustained  and  buyers  hold  back,  as  family  trade  Is 
light,  at.  the  exorbitant  retail  prices. 

At  Jersey  City  trade OPCtied  Slow  but  when  slaugh¬ 
terers  found  that  the  moderate  receipts  were  not 
likely  to  he  Increased  by  later  arrivals,  they  took 
hold  and  bough' common  and  medium  cattle  at  full 
Wednesday’s  prices.  Good  and  prints  corn-fed  steers 
were  sold  with  dluiouity  except  at  H  reduction  or  $1 
ft  head  to  ’jo  P  to  below  wtist  was  bid  for  lbs  same 
cattle  w  edneolay.  Three  ears  of  prime  steers,  for 
which  ilitje  to  dress  .TTvV'K  to  w.v:  ottered  last  Monday, 
were  in  t lie  yards  today  with  less  than  16c  bid  and 
at  a  late  hour  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  heing 
sold.  t.Mierokecs  and  Texan*  ft»ltl  at  8®  lit!  Jo  to  dress 
54  (665  16;  12  curs  of  I’corlu.  Cincinnati  and  Kentucky 
r  tillers  at  14(31  llie,  t.O  tire*  .  ri6<®5S  i>>.  wUli  81  head  at 
18V$  «l34fe,  ami  a  ear  of  "  hoppers"  at  lie,  to  dress  55 
to.  A  car  of  still  bulls  was  peddled  nht  at  £’-k®7Ue, 
and  some  little  State  grass  bulls  at  3t<;t(*5e,  A  few 
ears  of  sl  igs,  dry  cows  and  poor  grans  fed  steers  sold 
at  I  Ih®  12 lie,  to  dress  d5(<ri5(io  it>:  but  this  general  range 
for  decent  to  prime  corn  fed  cuttle  was  from  13c.  to 
dress  50  to  to  lau; •.  to  dress  n.,  it;  head  averaged 

l  506  to.and  east  in  Chicago  $9.3;)  p  100;  Who  to  dress  59 
to.  D  e- sed  beef  lo  f  Ur  dcnutid  at  I  l®l  Ic  for  native 
sides  with  extra  e  lrcusses  sold  at  llhje.  Texan  beet 
dull  at  7® I1  0. 

Mtiyn  t.’ow'i.  Ken  high  grade  cows  have  come  for¬ 
ward;  line  Singles  have  a  market  at.  home.  I’rlccs 
here  have  ranged  at  fS’it&fid  >  head, .common  to  good. 

Shbkp  and  LaWOS.— Receipts  for  the  week  27,829 
head:  do.  last  week.  32,007 do.  Sheep  doing  well  witti 
moderate  receipts  Live  lambs.  Jersey,  fair 
to  prime.  7@-’ G  Jersey,  common,  6@71ac;  .Southern 
and  Western .6  .u7kje  live  sheep,  cllpped.rulr  to  prime, 
5!i£&8c;  common  f@5u. 

Veai.Cai.vks.  -Good  prices  ruling  for  live;  dressed 
not  wail  toil 

Calves,  Jersey  hog  dressed,  good,  10®Ul\;  Btato 
dressed,  goo  I,  I0«,]le  ;  country  dressed,  poor  to  fair, 
7449c.;  live  calves,  Jersey,  Rucks  Co.  and  nearby 
Stale,  prime  to  elldlue, $}$.', Ou.  :  Stale,  prime.  HUeujiHc; 
fair  to  good,  poor  to  fair.  Jtac.t6c.;  Mt.  Flolly, 

prlmt!  to  choice,  lie.;  fair  to  good,  7la 'tfBi-i. 

Swine.— Receipts  for  week,  23,00)  head;  do.  last 
week  22,1-13  do.  Market  firm  at  the  high  figures. 

Hogs,  Jersey  dressed,  light,  lie.:  medium.  11)1(7® 
10MC;  dressed,  heavy,  lo'ye,  hogs,  city  dressed,  10 M® 
ll)l2o  ;  live  hogs,  per  ,00  tos,  $7.7038.3  >. 


Premature  liosa  of  the  Hair 

May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Bur¬ 
nett’s  Coooaine. 

HOUSEKEEPERS  should  insist  upon  obtain¬ 
ing  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts,  they 
are  the  best.  -Adv. 


PRODtJCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


Naw  York,  Saturday,  June  10,  1882. 

Beans  and  Picas.  -Owners  or  prime  State  beans 
begin  to  reallz  i  t  lm  eertaiuty  of  their  early  prophecy 
that  domestic  would  hold  a  strong  Summ  -r  place  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  heavy  supplies  of  German  that  have 
come  forward .  Lie  market  Is  certainly  v.  ry  solid 
for  all  good  grades  of  white,  including  foreign.  Reas 
unchanged. 

Bonus,  marrow,  prime,  $4,00;  fair  to  good,  43.75  4)3  90; 
medium,  choice,  43.55;  Talr  to  good,  $7. 1 V-x3. 10; 
pea,  choice,  43.61;  fair  to  good,  $,V20@3  50 :  white 
kidney  choice,  $1  10  :  fair  to  good.  $3.75(3)4.05; 
red  kidney,  choice,  $2.85  ;  fair  to  good,  42.-HKi42.75; 
turtle  soup,  $1.70(61.75,  German  good  to  prime,  2.60 
@2  83:  ordluury,  $2.2i(.v 1 15;  California  Lima,  $  1.50. 

Peas,  green,  prime,  *1.40461. 15;  poor  to  good,  $1.15 
@1.25;  Southern  b.  o..  par  2-bU.  bag,  $3.75®l.00. 

Receipts  for  week  3.824  bushels. 

Exports,  1  229  do. 

JJttEAOsrtnrgs  and  Pki i visions.— ltecelpts  of  Hour  are 
extremely  large  and  If  continued  the  extreme  prices 
now  quoted  will  become  tender,  us  there  will  he  u 
pressure  to  sell.  The  wheat  trade  of  New  York  Is 
fastened  to  a  certain  point  by  a  group  of  formidable 
speculators  mid  prices  for  most  grades  are  of  a  forced 
character.  The  outlook  for  crops  Is  commercially 
good;  but,  us  yet  there  Is  little  Spring  wheat  coming 
to  hand  and  operators  use  the  fset  as  a  feature 
pointing  Lo  mode,  ate  near  future  supplies.  A 
sharp  export  demand  setitn.  Coru  is  ruutimg  In  a 
more  natural  sort  of  a  groove  Prices  case  up  front 
session  toHctSlon  on  'Change,  a  full  productive  yield 
destroying  speculative  COnlldtthUr.  Oats  tending 
downward.  Rye  unusually  plenty. in  the  li  storyorhog 
productsths  local  demnud  Ita*  never  oeen*o  large  us 
lor  the  past  season.  On  turning  the  crop  Into  cured 
meats  the  supply  of  lard  Is  greatly  diminished,  slid 
we  report  u  stiff  market  ull  through,  without  the  aid 
of  heavy  exportation. 

Prices  for  Qour.  meat  and  feed,  yu  tatlona:  Klour 
No.  2,  42.90® H.75,  State  and  Western,  superfine,  44  25® 

4  75;  City  Mills,  $6.5  Kii8.25:  Spring  wheat,  extra.  $1  85® 
5.75;  do  bakers'.  $6W><ti.3  0U,  putonl.  $7.,‘,d@9.75,  Ohio 
round  hoop  shipping,  $5.Mka<>  O';  do.,  trade  brands, 
46 00667.12;  St.  Louis,  extra.  4_5.0tj@6,0O;  double  extra, 
$6.52@7  HO;  family,  $7  5Ut.>8.i>i.  Minnesota,  clear,  ftj.OKiz 
8  00;  Southern,  extra,  shipping,  $4.7J@8.60;  do.  XX 
ami  family.  $h.75m;7  '.in-,  rye  rtnur,  suptirfini:,  $'UX*j4 1.48; 
c.orn  meal,  ilrauily  wine,  $1.50®!.' 5; western,  $3.50661.50; 
wheat  reed,  40  to.  *  tou.  $l9.0o@2oui:«o  to.  do  .  gl'.MXKal 
20.00;  lUUto.  do..  427.(W@29 00;  rye  feed,  $280k®29  08. 

RrleeH  tor  grain, —Wheat.  No.  2  Spring,  41.2J@1.31j 
Spring,  41.10661.T2,  red  Winter  No.  2,  *1  18  red 
Winter.  $1.2 It®  1.50V;  while  Wes',  &  State.  41.2  @1.39 
rye,  8(IV'ai86c  ;  Oats,  white  No.  1,  6T<!  :  No.  2,  Olvv'uhic.; 
No.  H.'  6944 e.-,  mxd,  No.  I,  59c,;  No.2.  59q.;  No.3.  (>8c  ; 
Cora,  Western,  mixed,  7866*9 t£c. ;  do.  No.  2, 78!  l  ,(.7H'(Jc, 
white  Western,  !Mtit95e.;  yeltow,  Southern,  8:>@a8>n; 
white  Southern,  9u@  B5c.i  ytdlow  Western,  85®88c., 
Harley  malt,  Stale.  2  rowed,  $!.UKtel.0H,  do.  4-rowed, 
4LlU@t,l5;  do.  Canada,  4L2S>@L88, 

The  visible  supply  or  grtiln,  comprlRlng  the  stocks 
In  granary  at  tun  prluolpal  points  of  accumulation 
at  lake  and  Atlantic  ports,  and  on  rail  and  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  ail  ml.  ou  New  York  canals, 
destined  for  tidewater; 

IKK!,  1882,  1881,  18S0. 

June  3.  May  27.  Juno  4.  Junes. 

Wheat  bush  U, 547,679  9,127,799  16,238,025  19,5m, 257 

t  orn,  bush  .  9,915,011  9  294,180  10,301,456  16,487,750 

Oats,  bush..  *2.072. 108  2,371,9*5  5, 319, 553  2,915  805 

Barley, (dish.  92,474  130,(1 17  361,058  136,558 

ltye,  bush..  986,7.8  1,0,7,931  287.506  801,480 

Total  bush.  22,623,990  22,135,402  32,031,598  39,611,806 

RrlceR  of  1’rovlRlons— Dork,  old  mess,  $19.50;  new 
mess,  $20.50,  prime,  mess,  428, Ml;  ex.  prime,  $17.25; 
Lard— Steam  West.  *  100  to,  11,74^0.;  Prime  city, 
11,45;  hams,  smoked  city,  per  to.  15c ;  picketed 
Western  ami  elty,  l  ie.;  shoulders,  smoked, city,  ll?4@ 
12o;  do.  pickled,  lie;  Rib  bellies,  pickled,  U.V@U4te. 
bacon,  long  clear*  West.,  13® U1 4  Reef  ex.  mess,  >« 
bbl,  415.50® >6  (JO.  packet,  do.  $18.@1U.;  India  mess,  78 
too.  $3K®32;  beef  hams,  new,  $25,50gi2fi. 

Receipts  for  the  week.  Klour,  bids.,  90,000;  corn 
meal,  3,350.  wUeal,  bush  ,  819,915;  corn,  513,278;  oats, 
275,500;  ryn,  105  llX):  malt,  29A'0 pears 
Exports  for  the  week.  Hour,  43,0(10  bbls.;  corn  meal, 

I, 911;  wheal,  bo.,  261339,  Corn,  92,063;  oats,  1,207;  rye. 

II, 130;  peas,  20,439. 

Receipts  ror  week— Beef,  bids  and  tea.,  385;  pork, 
bbls.,  721;  cut  meats,  pkgs,  8,394;  lard,  7,389. 

Exports -Beef,  bbls.  and  tcs.,  1191;  pork,  bbls., 
,359;  cut  moats,  »s.,  3,993,093;  lard,  l,s:>l, 311. 

Butt KR. —A  goO'l  volume  of  trade  attends  the  lib¬ 
eral  supplies  and  prices  have  nguln  ruled  steady, 
occasionally  favoring  l-he  seller.  A  foil  supply  or 
pure  butler  with  prices  down  to  ranges  that  prevent 
competition  from  Imitations  Induce*  large  consump¬ 
tion.  The  latter  part  of  the  week  has  shutout  ship¬ 
pers,  as  nothing  line,  and  they  will  take  no  Other,  Is 
offered  at  22c  Tubs  are  often  streaked  and  such  lots 
or  late  white  are  slow  or  sale. 

dreamery,  fancy,  is*.;  cnoioe.  2-l(.«25c;  fair  to  good. 
216633  -,  ordinary,  18®2na>]  State  half  ilrkln  tubs,  fauey, 
2f@25o;  choice,  22@21c.;  prime,  ’2 let 22c.;  fair  to  good, 
1K@2A’.;  Welsh  tubs,  choice,  2k'-;  prime,  ‘2 1 @2 !e  ;  ralr 
to  good.  19@‘20e.;  Western  Imitation  creamery,  20® 
2’le.;  dairy  choice,  21i3E22c.:  good  to  prime,  18@20e.; 
ordlnury  to  fair,  l.Va,i7i\;  Western  factory,  choice, 
current  make.  16®2lk'.;  fair  to  good,  do.  15®l7c.i 
ordinary,  I3@llc, 

Receipts  for  week.  34,142  pkgs. 

Exports,  1.092  firkins. 

Cotton.  Liverpool  accounts  have  been  good,  but 
have  not  brought  out  any  very  great  speculative  In¬ 
vestments  here.  Brices  ut  the  close  rather  unsettled. 
CUiutKNT  euicKs. 

Quotations  based  ou  American  standard  of  classlfl 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  und  Gulf.  Texa-. 

Ordinary .  9  9  16  9  13-16  9  13-16 

Strict  ordinary .  te'  .*  lu-ls  loW 

Good  ordinary .  10  15  16  11  3-16  11  3-16 

Strict  good  ordinary . .  ILL,  119*  !l% 

Low  middling .  11  13-16  12  1-16  12  1-16 

Strict  low  middling .  12  1  16  12  5  16  12  5  16 

Middling  . .  12' l  IKK  12.^ 

Good  Middling .  l«yh  I2?s 

Strict  good  middling . 12; k  134*  13J..S 

Mlddllug  fair .  Mils  1S*>„  13« 

Fair . .  UJs  144$  144k 

HTAISHD. 

Go<mI  ordinary .  .  Ia>w  Middling.,..  1013-16 

Strict  good  ordinary... 10>g  i  Middling .  11  18-16 

Futures  quoted— 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October .  . 

November . 

December . . . 

January . . . . . 

February . 

March . 

Receipts  for  week,  11,821  bales 
Exports,  9,701  (lo. 


J.  B.  DOBBINS, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Here  You  Have  It! 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS 


Call  on  or  write  to  R.  II.  AI.I.EN  6k  CO. 
V ork,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above; 

Add  roes  189  A  191  Water  St. 


Thu  only  nlar.liltiH  that  mvivi-d  fin  nw;tr<l  oft  'built 
Ilom*  |*owor  lUlil  Thrtubor  ruul  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition  ;  wm  rtwar^Ieil  the  two  laxt  Cold 
Medals  srtvott  by  the  Now  York  5aUU«  Agricultural 
Surluty  on  l^(rr*i^pow«r4  ami  Tlmuheri  ,  ami  !v  the 
Only  Thranhof  veleeU’d  froni  the  va  t  number  built  In 
the  Cut  toil  StuU».  for  lUu'tnAtlon  an.l  dumTlp^ion  In 
•‘Appleton'^  Cyol^Htilpi  »*f  Applied  Mtkrhfinlc*,1’  rw- 
rctitiy  piibiiaiied,  ihu>  ftdoptin^  it  th**  standard 
unieblnc  of  thl«  country.  Catnlojjur  vnt  irio.  Arfiircu 
Vltl>  Jl  iHOEIt,  Cubic* kill,  ^  liohsiHv  Co.,  N.Y, 


IJO n  SALE  CHEfYP.— Heaiitlfiil  y«*llow  *VNf>RES 
1  BHRG  CANARIES  ;  8i>leri<ikldIi)K»  rM.  Ono  Rrazil- 
lan  OjVKUIXAL  ;  fine*  slugor.  Address  Miss  CLARA  S. 
WILSON,  !Yi  Delaware  St.,  Enstun,  Ra. 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushelsof  Apple 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  that  will  press  Sev 
only  live  gal  Ions  u  t  a  pressing.  Do  not  fall  lo  send  for 
our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Slaehlnery, 
manufactured  by  the 

HIGGAbUM  M’F'G  CORPORATION. 

Hlggiinuiu.  Of.  U.  8.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of  every 
s  criptlou. 


A  CITY  GENTLEMAN,  wit h  best  reference*  wants 
to  learn  practical  fanning  by  working  wlthagood. 
substantial  farmer,  at  an  easy  distance  from  New 
York.  Will  pay  board  for  himself  and  his  horse.  Ad 
dres*  “A,"  Rural,  Nkw  Yohkkk,  Ill  Dark  Row,  N.  Y 


ANNUAL  SALES  OVER  50,000  TONS 


A 11  Farmers  wishing  to  nmke  their  business  a  success,  should 
use  this  old  and  tried  plant  food.  Its  use  pays  bettor  tha  u 
any  other  investment,  giving  a  direct  return  of  many  times 
its  cost  ill  the  increase  of  yield.  It  is  rich  in  ammonia,  bo  ne 
phosphate  of  lime  and  potash,  and  is  a  complete  manure, 
suitable  for  ull  crops.  For  sale  by  local  agents.  Pamphlets 
with  testimonials,  directions  for  use,  and  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  mailed  free  on  application. 


GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS 


GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

H.  0.  WOOD  HUFF,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Special  Agent  for  New  York.  SPOON  Kit  &  Rae,  Managers,  Erie  Depot,  Erie,  Pa 


The  Union  Grain  Drill 

.  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


.12. 1 56412. '6 

.I2.a0@12.2l 

.12. 30®  12. 3 1 

,12.0064 

.11.576411.58 

.11.41® 

11.42®11.43 

.11.556611.06 

U.69@ll.70 

11.81@11.83 


a\  ew  Departure  in.  ( 4 rain  Drills. 

Tlie  only  drill  in  the  market  upon  wbicb  the  operator  can  ride  trad  see  bis  work,  and  at  th  e 
same  time  control  the  machine.  N’o  Gear  Wheels.  Feed  is  placed  DlltKCTLY  on  the 
Axle.  A  BUSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  in  the  market  that  will 
sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and  uot  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address 
the  Manufacturers. 

HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


liirnftj 


BOW  twhbihe 


r^> 


ALSO,  THE 


WEtfiOJCT 


Strong  and  Durable 

WILL  NOT 

SHRI\H,  swell, 

WAUP,  or 

RATTLE  in  the  Wind 


BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


-  "  ^  *  *  j  r'.  tcB  i 

Winter  Tiinc. 
^  Send  for  oi 

<'im»liirn  an 

**rice  LUL 


i.  B.  CROWELL  &  CO 

Creencastle,  Pa. 

2 
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HIERICH  MICHIHE  CO’S  ICE  CREIM  FREEZERS 

Styled  “CROWN,”  “AMERICAN,”  “STAR.” 

~ _  ARE  SOLD  AT  ALL  THE  LEADING  HARDWARE  AND  JIOb>KFURNISHTNG  STOKES.  ^ 


GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER  DRILLS. 

CoiiipU'te  Force  Feed.  Rubber  Springs,  AUTOMATIC 
CL  T  Off,  saving  FERTILIZERS.  Agents  wanted  In 
territory  not  occupied. 

t3f~  Descriptive  Circulars  sent,  on  application. 


nruV,,,.;  ...  o  1  UU.1U  cr.u»u  iuij;  UOfllXKTE  VOVKKINU  OF  WEARING;  K EVOLVING  OF  CAN  AFTET 

M  A 1 E  1(  1a  1  '  AN O  V V u UK >1  AN S 11  a- N °  ICE  WJ  m  CHOSS  BAR  *'lxEr>  IN  POSITION  ;  SELF  ADJUST  ISO  kCRABER  ;  BEST 


TOE 

Watertow  n 


the  Beat  in  Dte. 

W  rile  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
logue. 

u.  H.  Babcock 

A  Sons, 

Watertown, 

AL  1. 


CFMLfKBt  WINDMILL 

'  lctortons  at  all  fairs.  Over  Mu  It. 
A1G'-I>  J.  tual  iiHi)  in  every  state  *nn  lerr 
(Orv  of  the  IT.  H.  It  1*  u  section  wheel 
pas  been  made  by  us  foi  ten  years 
lu  all  that  time  not  one  ha  blown 
down  wit  bout  tower  breaking  —  » 
,  ,  ,  ..  ™f?,rd  no  other  mill  can  show.  We 

leave  it  to  the  public  to  det  ermine  their  merits.  Mil), 
(tent  op  so  days’  trial.  Best  v-*--*  VH,  fv«,  (ih.iL.. 

£*Xt  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 

&  PEED  MILL  CO..  Batavia,  111. 


ENTERPRISE 

WIND  MILL  AQJ, 

Known  and  sold  throiiKlionttho  world  ,\W!V  7 mf), 
and  acknowledged  The  Beet.  Simple  .VfQui  lw0t 
Durable,  strong.  Few  Joints.  Fno.  rtSVasS  MisAvy 
tiouieex  Turn  Ta-  (  %■/?& 

D'll  lorprise  Mills  VLT^  il'l 

For  Wind,  Home,  -Steam  or  Water  x5  (WEfTOy 
Power.  Clnnax  Corn  and  Cotton  tlul-  5  lUllilr 
ti  valors.  Pumps.  tanks.  Ac.  8end 
for  brnwn  Cataf,  gue. 

KAN  I  vtTCH  EVTF.KPRIKL  o..  Ran  m.  u,  Ill. 


THE  PERRINS  WIND  MILL 

jam.  Comes  the  nearest  perfection 

jRfzFgs.  of  any  Wind  Mill  manufac- 

PmBNfflk  lured.  For 


Beau  tv. 


Strength. 

Durability 

It  has  no  equal.  Perfectly 
VSj  self -regulating.  Full  Instruc 

mm3  tions  for  erecting  acconum 

rWA  ny  the  Mill.  Good,  reliable 

FemlEBl  Agents  Wanted.  For  partlc- 

lnai.  .....for  rculara  and  caialo"A." 

PERKINS  VPIND  MILL  &  AX  <  O.,  mikhawaka.  Tnd 


PATF.NT  (IIAMVKLOAN  CBEAMERl 

Deep  setting  perfected.  Will  get  all  ihi 
cream  without  ice.  Includes  a  perfect  re 
frigerator  box.  Cods  arc  sold  withoui 
boxes,  and  furnished  with  glass  gauger 
when  requested.  Special  attention  given 
to  fitting  on  l  large  creameries.  One  cream 
ery  at  wholesale,  where  I  have  no  agents 
Agents  war  ted.  Send  for  circular. 

W.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 

RECTANGULAR  *t 

Square  Box  Chumr- 
C 'ht  a/n  xt  because  the  0ee\  N 
Inside  fixtures,  and  atway 
reliable.  I  sizes  of  itie.li  kin. 
nude.  We  make  Curtis'  lm 
yroved  Factory  Churn  un< 
Mason's  Power  Rutter  Work 
or.  Uiv/ueelioned  jironf  gl\ 
en  of  tlielr  » ujte riOr tptuluin 
In  material  and  construction 
not  dreaturtl  of  by  other  nu. 
tors.  Send  for  Dairumai 
free.  COR  I  H  A  (’UHTts, 
For,  Atkinson  Win 


Goolev  Creamers 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO, 


AWARDED 


HOLD  MEDAL 


BY  THE 


ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  In  1681. 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Fuw  Mills,  Gang  Edgcr*.  Lath  Machines,  Hob 
.id  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul¬ 
leys,  Couplings,  Gearing,  Gristand  Flour  Mills 
Send  fur  Special  Circular  of  our  No,  1  Plantation 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Illustrated  Circulars  t>'rec. 

LANE  Sc  BODLEY  CO., 

t?ohn  &  Water  8U;  Cincinnati,  O. 


ORF.ATL  V  IMPROVED.  In 
dally  use  in  over  15, (»m  dai¬ 
ries  and  factories.  Tin*  Pi- 
on  keiin  and  the  STANDARD. 
They  have  no  equal.  Made 
111  lour  styles,  ten  Rises  each 
Skims  automatically .  witn 
ur  without  rinsing  tuecans. 
Four  gold  medals  and  Hull 
ver  medal* for  superiority. 
Also  Davis  Swing  CtiUrns, 
Butter  Workers,  Primers, 
tic.  Send  postal  ror  circu¬ 
lars  giving  facts,  figures 
and  testimonials. 

.<*  MACHINE  CO..  Belo.wn  Falla.  V 


THE  WILLIAMS 
EVAPORATOR ! 

For  the  Prer.orvn t  lou  of  nil 
kinds  of  l'Vuit  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  During  the  10  years  it 
has  proved  tlw  only  practical 
Evaporator  constructed,  and 
operated  oti  strictly  philo¬ 
sophies!  principles.  It  is  the 
cheapest  machine  sold  for 
quantity  and  quality  produc¬ 
ed.  and  is  the  only  one  that 
will  do  as  much  or  more  than 
is  guaranteed .  It  will  eva  por- 
ate  <t outile  (hfiftino'Jilt  of  any 
other  machine,  with  one  half 
the  help,  snd  no  more  fuel, 
besides  the  quality  of  the 
work  is  far  superior,  as  id! 
can  learn byinqtiirlngol  first- 
class  dealers  in  New  York  or 
Boston,  It  is  practically  lire 
proof.  Send  for  our  circu¬ 
lars  and  investigate  before 
buying  Manufactured  by 
S  K.  <lr  J.  M.  SPROUT, 
Muncy,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa., 
for  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  Stales,  and  Can¬ 
adas,  and  by  JOHN  WIL¬ 
LI  A  MS  A  SON.  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  for  the  We-t  Und 
Southwest.  J.  8:  TWOM- 
BLy,  il  Couimcrciul  St., 
Boston.  Mass.,  Agent  for 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts, 


CORTLAND  WAGON  CO., 


Manufacturers  or 

Platform  spi  Wapns. 

End  Spring,  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  our  works,  we  an 
•repared  to,  and  will  furnbha  better  waaoi 
lor  the  money  than  any  other  concern  In  thi 
United  States.  All  uur  work  Is  fully  warrant 
ed.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  Is  allowtd  U 
leave  our  aliopB,  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap 
plication.  Agents  warned  every  w h*  re. 
CORTLAND  WAGON  CO..  CORTLAND,  N,  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE,  263  WABASH  AVK.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
Mention  thi e  p«j.er  uhen  nun  write. 


The  Monitor  Self-DumpRake. 


Of  all  the  Rakes  that  I  ever  saw  Rake,  I  never  saw  a  Rake  rake  a 
this  Rake  rakes !  That  is  what  they  all  say. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HIGGANUM  M’E’G  CORPORATION, 

Higganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Jfe  COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 

It  is  what  every  boy  wants,  and 
Jft  what  every  man  ought  to  have. 

11  Scud  S  cent  stamp  for  catalogue 
] L  and  price-list  to 

M’f’g  Co., 

59y  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass 
New  York  Riding  School  34th  8t.  near  4th  Avenue. 

A  THE 


Sharpen  Your  Lawn  Mower 


SHIR-SLING, 

For  Uploading  Hay  and  Grain 
has  NO  SU F’ERIOR 
It  naves  one  half  of  the  time, 
labor  and  expense. 

Its  capacity  is  double  that 
of  auy  home  foi  k. 

It  has  no  equal  In  B*  convo 
ntcnce  In  changing  its  adspta 
!•  n  to  all  klnd.s  of  gralu  ;  the 
faculty  and  ea  o  In  uperailng, 
the  e.h'un  luess  and  accuracy 
•f  Its  work. 

Che  luuchlne  Is  warranted  In 
ill  of  ilui  above  statements 
For  further  purUeul.un  mid 
I  rices  aduress. 

U  VAN  •  If  KLK  A-  NON, 
Hliortuville.  N  V. 


HULLERS 

"T  I  'N PL‘  ^  writA  Trf  A  r T  T  .TVf  A  M  f,  mi  i  in 


Style  iSUOde 

On  50  elvKUnl  new  (TiranioLllvIb  10c.  14  uk..®/ 
AgU.  make  50  per  cent.  1’lea.w  .end  20e  forAk-i  nfl 
—  Album  «r  .ample-,  Freniluiu  Lbl  Ar,  Blank  Card,  al 
wliolewile.  NOimlUlitD  CARD  WORKS.  NortHford  Can-. 


I  CARD  WORKS.  Northford.lonn 


Ul  II  I  C  O  Fnr  PamphletR  degcrih- 
B  B  \-M  rn _ 1 _ F.  Ink  i^lr|g  the  greut  AUun.it 

wntu  Thl  A  U LIMAN  A  TAYLOR  CO.  Mansfield.  O. 

(JjOjkFER  WEEK  can  be  made  In  any  locality. 
*in.>  ^Something  entirely  new  for  agents.  gSoutal 
(fM.  W.  INGRAHAM  A  CO.,  Boston,  Hut 


with  a  CHALLENGE 

lawn  5i  u  v,  e  r 

fSUAKPKNF.U.  ed  111  phi, 
eheup,  uu  i  able  ana  ud- 
Junlttble  io  auy  ma- 
cuine  nuute. 
t  or  •  4*lq  by  all  hard¬ 
ware  ami  agricultural 
•  iiplemeut  deule.s,  or 
eiit  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  *l.fi  by  me 

C  11  A  Iri.ENGG 
MAN  I  FA  i.TLR- 
UNO  CO.. 

PLAINFIELD, 
NltW  J  KliokY. 


EXCELS, JR  7/ 

IdVWN  1ST- 

MOWEpf- 

HORSE  25  to 40  Inch  cut. 

^SIDE-WHEEL 

/Mk---r'aS  MOWER 

FijKf^ierT — Is  Light,  Elmpla 

- / !  I'-W-.fj  and  Durable, 

7/  A-  *'*'l  I*  Is  the  best  fn  the 
(NoT'iailF  iniirltet. 

Mfez  All  our  U„wer«  gmiranteed. 

Send  for  Iunstratea  Circular  and  Price-List. 

CHADBOSN  A  CQLDWELL  SXTO.  CO.,N»wburcfi,N.Y, 

d>4?  4f  a  week  In  yourown  town.  Terms  and  g5  outfit 

$  U  O  fr*e.  Address  Halle ct  A  Co.,  Portlaad,  Maine. 


THE  RURAL  MEW-YOBKOL 


PERSONALS. 

Hon.  Alexander  McKenzie,  formerly  Cana¬ 
dian  Premier,  lies  seriously  ill  at  Markham 
Village,  Ont.,  from  at  attack  of  acute  peri¬ 
tonitis. 

“  Hochwoblgeboreu”  Baroness  von  Thugen, 
who  po-sesses  large  esates  in  Unterfranken, 
has  this  notice  posted  in  her  park  and  grounds: 
“  Dogs,  Jews,  and  Jewesses  are  not  allowed 
to  trespass.  Fine,  one  mark.” 

Arahi  Bey  the  Egyptian  War  Minister,  who 
s  setting  the  world  by  the  ears  just  now, 
was  just  before  his  accession  to  power  a  petty 
employ^  in  the  Cattani  firm,  where  his  du¬ 
ties  consisted  in  superintending  the  fodder 
supplies  with  which  that  firm  was  intrusted. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  since  the 
days  of  Joseph  the  Hebrew  when  a  man  has 
sprung  to  power  iu  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The 

ounder  of  the  Khedive’s  family  was  himself 
but  an  Albanian  peasant,  so  Arabi  Bey  s  rise 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  laughed  over  by  quid¬ 
nuncs,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 

Ou  the  20th  of  the  present  month  Queen 
Victoria  will  have  reigoed  just  45  years.  The 
reigns  of  on  ly  three  other  Englisn  sovereigns 
have  exceeded  hers  in  length.  They  are  that 
of  Henry  III.,  which  lasted  56  years;  that 
of  E  iward  III,  which  numbered  50,  and 
that  of  George  111,  which  was  the  longest  of 
all— 50  years.  Victoria  in  age  has  been  sur¬ 
passed  by  ll  sovereigns  since  the  Norman  con¬ 
quest.  Tney  are  Henry  I,  who  lived  to  be 
67  years;  Henry  IN,  who  died  at  65;  Edward 

I, 67;  Edward  IN,  05;  Elizabeth,  09;  James 

II.  O'i;  George  I,  67;  George  II,  77;  George  HI, 
82,  George  IV,  68,  and  William  IV,  72. 

The  criminal  news  of  a  single  week  makes  a 
sad  showing  of  t>o>isb  depravity.  A  boy  of 
Bellville,  III.,  killed  the  girl  who  rejected  bis 
addresses  on  account  of  bis  dissipation.  Two 
Arkausos  boys  quarrelled  over  a  rabbit  hunt, 
and  one  slew  the  other  with  an  axe.  A  St. 
Louis  boy  stabbed  the  playmate  who  teased 
him  for  his  ignorance  of  English.  A  West 
Virginia  b  iy  shot  his  rival  in  a  girl’s  affec¬ 
tions.  A  Virginia  boy  confesses  the  poisoning 
of  two  persous.  A  Texas  boy  shot  a  little 
girl  because  she  refused  to  put  dowu  a  pail 
when  he  ordered  her  to.  A  Kansas  boy  is  on 
trial  for  intentionally'  drowning  a  playfellow. 
Two  Wisconsin  boys  maltreated  a  child  nearly 
to  death.  Tnreo  boys  pleaded  guilly  to  high¬ 
way'  robbery  iu  Caicago.  An  Iowa  boy  is 
a  forger.  A  Missouri  boy'  set  fire  to  a  bouse. 
A  New  Mexico  boy  shot  a  baby.  A  Colorado 
horse  thief  is  aged  eight  years,  and  none  of 
the  other  criminals  mentioned  was  over  six¬ 
teen.  Tuese  are  only'  a  few  specimen  cases. 

- ♦-*--• - 

“  A  coward  can  be  a  hero  at  a  distance; 
presence  of  danger  tests  presence  of  mind.” 
Preseuce  of  disease  tests  the  value  of  a  cura¬ 
tive.  Kidney- Wort  challenges  this  test  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere,  so  far  as  all  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  liver  aad  kidneys  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  cures  all,  nor  asks  any  odds. — Ado. 


Terms  for  1882. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  Copy,  per  year . .  $2.00 

M  Six  months . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France .  3.01  (16  i4  fr. 

Freuch  Colonies  . . .  4.08  (20  %  fr. 

Any  one  geudlng  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Posbofflce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  nslde  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  line 

On  'side  or  last  page .  SO  “ 


Di  -count  on  4  Lnsertloi  s,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  1  is.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ot.;  52  ins.,  25  per  ct. 
yr  No  ad  ertlsoment  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


*uhb  ana  £ou  try. 


Tl>e  People  have  Proclaimed 

The  Clydesdale 


The  Kirrg  of  Draft  Horses. 


POWELL  BROTHERS, 


SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA.. 
Lar.cM  mid  lineal  I’ollveltun  in  ‘he  Horlil 
ot  I  lydCMlule  siaiMdin,  the  best  breed  ol 
llrnli  Hornes  Also  an  Importation  of  the  choicest 
Pei  eberon-Noriiiunn  Co  oo  found.  Breeders  of 
TroiiuiK-ltred  Uoudttier-,  and  Importers  and 
Breeders  of  ll»l»tein  unit  Devon  Cattle.  Rare 
1  ndit  id  util  Excellence  and  Choice*!  Pedigree  our 
St teoUdties,  at  s«mc  Mum  avoiding  animal*  whose 
constitutional  vigor,  energies,  and  stamina  have  been 
impaired  by  hiyhf ceding  and  over-fattening.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  Correspondence  solicited, 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker, 


|Ui,$'cettaneou$, 


'•ZZ'S' 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicinne. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cak*  s,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  J>«7iing 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  M  orsford  Almanac  aud  Cock  Rook 
•ent  free. 

Uumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  51,  ANTHONY,  Ag’t,  ICO  and  112  Reade  St  ,N.Y. 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 

Iskin  cure! 

.  C/I 

w  Is  Warranted  to  Cure  « 

2  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  w 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  S 
~  ALL  ROUGH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS, 
w  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP,  £ 
m  SCROFULA  ULCER 8,  PIMPLES  and  g 
”  TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  all  parts  of  the  < 
body.  It  makes  the  Bkin  white,  soft  and  smooths 
removes  tan  aud  freckles,  and  is  tho  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  tip,  two 
bottles  In  ono  package,  consisting  of  noth  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  class  druggists  have  It.  Price  $1 .  per  package. 


2lew  ^ufcHcations. 


TO  ALL! 


Dltson  &  Co.  publish. a  large  number  of  books  that 
are  purely  American  In  desigu  aud  coin  position. 

7onn'hi'i  ($2)  Is  a  new  Grand  Opera  jip-t  out. 
ZjCII  O  IJbl  xt  l*  by  S.  U.  PRATT.  The  subject  Is 
a  noble  and  heroic  one.  and  the  scenes  are  capable 
of  being  made  most  attractive,  u  ill  soon  beglven. 
Miss  Aim le  Cary  taking  the  principal  tole. 

Vli'm  Mmi  i  r\  (*'-'*»  by  PUPLEV  BtP'K,  Is  a 
1/1)11  it  I  illlll)  brand  Cantatft.  founded  on  a 
legend  of  the  Crusades. 

A  114- V,  Pr.nlm  (SO  ets.)  by  DUDLEY  BUCK,  is 
trULlL  I  Cct  L  1 1  L  a  favoilto. 

Josephs  Bondage  b.vciAsdVick. 
Belshazzar  (*100)  *  buttebkield. 

Are  two  sacred  Cantatas  Introducing,  the  one 
Egyptian,  and  the  other  Babylonian  scene*,  whl-  It , 
with  primer  costuming,  may  be  made  magnlfcen'. 
The  music  Is  good,  and  either  Is  well  worth  giving. 

New  Flower  Queen  1JkoT furooi\ 
Picnic  (<LC0)  By  rH0MAS' 

Two  Cantatas  which  are  most  appropriate  to  the 
Flower  and  Excursion  Season. 

Redemption  Hymn  ‘darker, 

will  be  most  acceptable  to  choirs  and  choruses. 

OLIVER  DITSON  Jt  CO.,  Boston. 

&  H.  DITSON  A  00.,  848  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ileal  ©istatc. 


^isteltaneausi. 


THE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  prix)  uctlveTarms 


colleges,  estate* and  private  individuals.  Coupon Bonds. 
Interest  aud  pnnrlpal  raid  on  d«y  of  maturity  at.  the 
Third  IVntloiml  Jnuih  in  IVow  York  City. 
Funds  promptly  ptaexl.  Large  experience.  No  losses. 
Investors  compelled  to  take  no  lam  I .  A  o  delays  in  pay- 
rnentof  iutetvsL  Only  tin;  very  Choicest  loans  accepted. 
I  ull  Information  given  to  those  seeking  Safe  and 
profitable  investments.  Send  foe  circular,  ref- 
erences  and  sample  documents. 

F.  M.  PERKINS. Pres.  T..  TT.  PKP.KTNS,  Sec. 

J.T.  YVARNK,  \  ice  Pres.  C.  W.  G 11. LETT,  Treaa 
N.F.  HART.  Auditor. 


AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

™  Northern  Pacific  r.r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  Prices:  Longtime;  Rebate  for  Improve¬ 
ment;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  FuwL  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.land  agt. 

Mr  non  this  Paper.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

QflllTU  D°n’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
OUU  I  II  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

- - J.  F  MANCHA.  Claremont.  Surry  Co..  Va. 


pfieefUaneoas. 


Feed  your  Stock 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINGLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICKS  REDUCED. 

1  BARROWS,  SAVF^V  A  rn..  I.ir-ited 

Philadelphia  Pa. 


Charming  Story  Paper 
for  8li  Month*  and  Five 
Valuable  Pre.nl u ms!  Tt/a 

publl-licr  of  tiie  oM,  reliable 
peoples  favorite  literary  anit 
family  |ianvr,  The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,  iw*  makes 
thootownlugoircruftlii!  wason! 
Althmish  tlx  ctWll&tlnn  ofthU 
Charming  paper  is  now  enormous,  we  ile.lru  mohwiu  lUO.uOO  new 
subscribers  within  the  next  three  mouth*,  auil  shall  .pure  no 
expense  to  au>eompli*H  this  nhjeet.  /fear*  th i, •  J/ you  uxfl  tend 
v.  86  Cents  iu  postage  atampt,  to  pay  far  portage  and  labor 
involved,  nod  to  help pog  the  coil  of  thin  nimrrtUemr.pt .  v«  tciU 
tend  you  The.  Cricket  uu  the  Hearth  /or  Nix  Month*, 
likewtie  Fix  u  Valuable  Premium*,  Oj  follow* :  l.  An 
Album  of  Presidential  Porlrtdl*.  cont.iiiiing  line  photo¬ 
graph*  of  each  ot  the  President*  from  Wsahlimtmi  to  Arthur,  with 
autograph,  >l.uo  of  birth,  loauguriuiou  and  death,  the  whole 
neatly  bound  and  forming  a  itiOet  UMlhl  aoit  tlloablt  . 

2.  Ladle*’ I' I ne  Embroidered  Lawn  Packet  Handker¬ 
chief.  elegant  y  embroidered  la  colon,  and  or  very  One  |u:ilur. 

3.  Buckner’*  Mnsleul  Chart.  a  new  invention,  hy  the  aid  of 
trliieh  any  one  esn  lenrn  to  ploy  '> non  tin-  piano  or  orcan  In  a  very 
short  time.  4  Twenty -stx  Embroidery  and  Needle  Work 
llealgnn,  the  latent  uublieiUluna  of  the  Inullng  bullion  journals 
of  Ruropu.  5.  The  Moat  l.uughnble  Thlngou  Enrth.  non 
of  the  merriest  household  came*  ever  invented.  Tn*  Citu  ait  oa 
xna  llEtntn  Is  nmammoth  lApage,  fit-column  (ffu  drated  liter, 
a r v  a u i  Catpllr  paper, d«voud  to.eriwl  andshort*tor1e<,  eketehe*. 
poems,  u.elul  ktmwladge,  agriculture,  household  hints,  wit  ami 
humor,  news,  reading  for  the  young,  eto.  Cone..lod  by  all  to  bu 
the  best  xiaper  of  the  kind  published.  Von  new  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  It/ree  for  xiznumtht,  withfli  emuyntfleent  pre~ 
tniums,  a*  the  Sfi  iwnu  ia  a  mere  trifle  fur  po-tage,  etc.  Itemler. 
we  have  mad*  you  a  wonderflaHy  liberal  olfer,  tt‘111  you  aeeept 
it?  Kor  $1.00, for  |*ystsge,  eto.,  we  will  aeml  Lhrrti  ■ut»*eitptious 
aud  three  sets  of  premiums.  Fsr/.ct  tali./aciio,.  ^ooronterol  or 
money  re fnodrd.  Wo  refer,  a*  to  onr  reliability,  to  soy  news¬ 
paper  published  io  New  York,  as  we  are  wtll-km.wa.  Addrvaa, 

S.  H.  MOORE,  Publisher, 3  Park  Place,  N.Y. 

AGENTS!  AGENTS!  AGENT*! 

GEN.  DOt  viLiy  bran*  new  book,  juft  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

la  the  grandest  chance  ever  offered  tn  yon.  IntnsiueUooi  by 
PEN.  Sit  JltUA  A.  This  Sufierbly  Illustrated,  first  class  and 
ThrOUnu  work  outsells  all  others  I  o  to  1 .  and  l*  the  fastest  tel 
hag  book  ever  published.  Agent*  nrerngu  1 1>  to  VO  ardets  a  day 
t  y'  I  Ii  I.  thuusand  in  press.  Eirrt  rf.txx  \  (;  RM'H  \t  V  N  T K l>. 
Exclusive  Tcmtamt  and  Extra  Terms glvyD.  Send  far  eirndnrs 
to  A*  I)  WOUTIIINUTOM  A  CO  H-trlfurd.  i  nun. 

AILSK  BOOK8  BY 


JHL1# REWarp  ;  foi 

E  H  Mb  «<•.>•  t-use  of  uima 

■  Ml  MM  BM  M  Bleeaing.  Itcbiug. 

U  cerate./ 1,  or  Pro- 
Ir-nti.t  PJ  i, Em  that  DelHNTT’S  PI  I  ,E  1£E5I  ED  Y 
fail*  to  cure*.  iTej/ared  by  J  P  MU.LKU.  M.D..9io  Arch 
St.  Phila..  Pa.  A ‘on  genuine  mUhout  his  ttigtutture.  Send, 
lor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  m  i  . 


AGENTS 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outflt 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  *  CO..“ 
111  Ban-lay  St.,  New  York. 


iSVeejr,  Heeds,  fpXants,  St. 


•W./.Vf//  E  S  TE  R, 

‘  The  one  great  STRAWBEPRY  for  litimc  usu  or  mar 
krt.  Product i <c  as  Crescent.  Perfect  firm,  bright 
color  ;  firm,  and  g‘  <‘d  llavor  Colored  plate  shows  one 
foot  of  row  tn  full  fruition,  sent,  free,  with  catalogue 
’of  ihJs  and  other  Wat  *n«s.  Bihwk!  l.  Finch  and  JlT 
Veknos.  In  Pots  or  layer*  planted  now,  will  fruit 
next  June  AIANf'HESTKK  In  full  frul/o  g«t  "Elm 
Fruit  Karin."  1st  to  luth  of  July.  hOUHlGVN.  tlie 
new  early  Clack  Cap.  ripe  n>  a  week  later.  Do  not  fail 
to  eiidt  us  If  you  are  lulerested  iu  the  lust  fruits 
HALE  II  It  ON..  Mo.  Uluisloiibury,  Conn. 


SEEDS! 


FARMERS 

GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


Tt  jiaya  toiiave  good  bxiluand  seeds. 
It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  hou-o. 
It  will  pay  you  to  etnd  for  our 
Dluatrated  Catalogue. 


IMPLEMENTS 

Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower,  I  new  tnprnp 
Cuhoon  Broadcast oetvl  Sower,  I  J"''1 


Matthews'  Seed  Drill*,  aud  I  _ SOLE 

other  flr*t-clasa  gi  ioda.  I  WESTERN 
Everything  for  the  Lawn,  Gar- 1  AGENTS, 
den,  Grcenhonee  or  N  ureery  1 

We  WARRANT  everythin*  ns  represented. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO.  ILL  Whelenle  wndRelaiL  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

CuIVlE  AND  SEE  THE 

MANCHESTER  STRAWBERRY 

IN  KHU1T.  at  the  Monmouth  Nursery.  Also.  Jer 
sey  Queen,  Prlntii,  Finch,  khlrt*.  Piper,  Gypsy,  Btd- 
weli.  Mi.  Vernon,  orient,  batlu  Glows,  and  tt  host  oi 
other  varieties  both  new  ami  old  Little  Silver  Is  mi 
the  N.  Y.  and  I.  H  Dlv  Central  K  K  ofN.J  .be 
i  ween  Red  Bank  and  Long  Branch.  STRAVk'bEKa^ 
DA  VS— wc,iiifK*'ay,  June  1 1th.  and  Tuesday,  June 
20th.  A  cordial  Invitation  1.*  extended  to  all. 

J.  T.  lovf.tt.  uttlo  stiver,  New  Jersey. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO  -  MORROW  ? 

POOL’S  SIGNAL  SERVICE  BAROMETER 

Or  STORM  GLASS  and  THERMOMETER  Combined, 

WILL  TELL  YOF  I 

It  will  defect  imd  indicate 
cortHctly  an y  i-.hange  in 
the  WHiithnr  J2  to  48  hours 
in  advance.  It  will  tell 
what  kind  of  vtorm  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  flora  what 
direction — invaluable  to 
navigator*.  Farmers 
can  plan  (heir  work  ac¬ 
cording  to  it*  X'rndlctiens. 
Saves  oh  time*  it*  cost  in 
a  “ingle  season.  Has  an 
accurate  khertuotfl  «ter  at- 
tachcd,  which  alone  ia 
worth  the  price  of  the 
combination.  Thin  great 
WEATHER  I1TDICATC2 
is  emlni'f-ed  by  the  most 
eminent  Physician*,  Pro- 
lesstirs.and  5c:  iontific  men 
of  the  /lay  to  lie  the 

BEST  Ill  THE  VTOELD  ! 

The  Thormmueler  and 
Barometer  are  put  in  a 
nicely  finished  walnut 
frame,  with  silver-plated 
trim nuiiga  eta.,  making  it 
a  beautiful  a*  well  as  use¬ 
ful  ornament.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  one, 
delivered,  free,  to  your 
place  in  good  order,  on 
receipt  ol  Ml,  or  six  for 
S-i.  Agent!,  urn  making 
from  813  to  &20 daily  sell- 
iiig  them.  A  trial  trill  con. 
river  you.  Order  at  once. 
It  Sell*  AT  SIGHT! 
Ju*t  the  thing  hi  sell  to 
farmer*,  merchants,  etc. 
Invaluable  to  even-hody. 

U  S.  Postage  Stamp* 
taken  >1  in  good  order.but 
money  pron-rred.  Agents 
vvtinled  rvcryw  here 


_  .or  Circular  and  term-  AddresH  all  orders  to 

OSWKliO  THICK  >IO  UFT  HR  WORKS, 
(Lkar*fest  est^iblwIitnHuf  of  the  kind  'n  the  world), 

0«jweK«t  OMwe«o  County*  « •  , 

Write  your  Pont  Ojncx.CfrutUy  und  plainly, and  remit  by 
mn nr y -order,  draft  on  VY>rV  or  rc/;/ 'tered tit  wr  n^Af. 

JJEWARE  OF  WORTIIIdB^f 

Nou®  ffenuin^  without  our  T  rnd^  Mark,  nnd  Siena- 
turo  of  J.  A,  Poor*,  ou  bank  of  Infltrninent.  tt*  below : 


tpao5  i 
MARK.  i 


Every  mstrument  wnrrn  n  t  ed  Perfect  nnd  A  el  table* 
Si/.e  of  Instrumeut :  T.enfitth  inches,  width  RVf  inches 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  on  receiving  Hie  ln^triimeiit, 
return  it  at  once  and  we  e  ill  refund  your  money. 

Please  state  where  you  saw  ouj-  advertisement. 


An  Kiigltsh  Veterinary  surgeem  'iml  Gl.em'.st.  now 
traveling  In  thts  country,  says  that  most  of  tiie  Horse 
and  Cattle  Powders  sold  heie  are  worthless  Lash  Ue 
says  at  Sherklan'9  Oooditum  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure*Dd  tatnensely  valuable  Noti  ng  on  earth  will 
make  hens  lay  lure  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders  Dose. 
oneteasp»otiful  too  nc  pint  food  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent 
by  miul^  for  eight  letter  stamps  t  S  JOHNSON  $00., 
’V*ton  M-iss  formerly  Ban„or  Me 

week.  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
3*  »  *  outfit  free.  Address  True  A  Co.  Augusta.  Ma 


,  t  ?*-  SEfiP  .. _ 

FOWLER  X  WQbDWQRTH?^HANN0CNFAU5^- 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profits, 
anil  General  Statistics.  Address 

A.ff EIU(  \y  MA.MI  'G  CO., 

American  Fruit  Drirr,  W  ttfneBborOi  Pa. 


Setli  Chapman’s  Son  &  Co. 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

I  70  FRONT  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


Potato  Bug 
Poison. 


LONDON  PURPLE. 

TRADE  MARK. 


Potato  Bu; 
Poison. 


tr  If  nearest  dealer  baa  not  got  it,  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limited),  P.  O.  B 
svG,  No.  IX).  Wma  Stkbkt.  Nsw  York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 

THE  UNiTED  STATES  MAIL 


BRINGS 


SEED  STORE 


TO  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 


V  js  f  1 1  i*  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SITliDS 

\  ^  ^  L  Yea  ti  Good  Vegetables  toe  obtained 

X  V\Orff'ri/V>^  Tb«-  character  of  L . VXDRET li’S  SEBJDS 
Ft  uXr^Kr.'I  lA>rr  ^A)ias  been  subt-Lintialk-tl  beyond  ail  question. 
U.UTjt\  They  ;ire  the  STANI>.VKI>  for  Quality.  Over 

*  wKssaC' ^ hi  I  Mill  acres  in  Garden  s*eetl  Crops  under  our  own 
Founded  h — — *  eultlvation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 

vackaaes,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LANORETH  &  SONS,  21  And  23 S.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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jfjmuonms. 


Don’t  show  my  letters,”  wrote  a  young  man 
to  a  young  lady  he  adored.  “Dont  be  afraid, ’’ 
was  the  reply,  “  I’m  just  as  much  ashamed  of 
them  as  you  are.” 

Pet  Names.— He:  “  May  I  call  yon  Revenge?’’ 
— She:  “  Why  F’ — He  ;  “Because  ‘revenge  is 
swoet'  ’’—She:  “  Certainly  you  may ;  provided, 
though,  you  will  let  me  call  you  Vengeance.” 
— He:  “And  why  would  you  call  me  Ven¬ 
geance?'’ — She:  “Because  ‘vengeance  is 
mine.”  ’  And  she  became  his  in  a  few  months 
after. 

When  an  Austin  schoolmaster  entered  his 
temple  of  learning  one  morning,  he  read  on 
the  blackboard  the  touching  legend:  “Our 
teacher  is  a  donkey.”  The  pupils  expected 
there  would  bo  a  combined  cyclone  and  earth¬ 
quake,  but  the  philosophic  pedagogue  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  adding  the  word  “driver” 
to  the  legend,  and  opened  the  school  with 
prayer  as  usual. 

A  Diplomatic  Answer.— Lady  Godiva; 
“  But  surety,  doctor,  you  don’t  approve  of 
those  horrid  {esthetic  fashions  in  women’s 
dress?” — The  Doctor:  “My  dear  madam,  so 
long  as  a  woman  is  beautiful,  she  may  wear 
whatever  she  likes,  for  me;  and  if  she  isn’t, 
what  does  it  matter  what  she  wears?”  (Lady 
G.  thinks  the  doctor  a  most  delightful  person, 
and  quite  agrees  with  him!) 

It  is  much  easier  to  be  polite  and  neighborly 
than  to  fly  into  a  passion  when  things  do  not 
suit  you.  Take  this  note,  for  instance,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  lady  to  her  neighbor  next  door,- 
“Dear  Madam,  your  children,  who  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  appear  to  be  disorderly,  no  doubt 
deserve  the  frequent  floggings  you  give  them: 
but  as  my  nerves  are  weak,  I  write  this  to  ask 
if  you  can’t  do  something  to  deaden  the 
sound.” 

A  gentleman  in  a  Paris  theatre  had  his 
view  of  the  stage  entirely  obstructed  by  a 
huge  hat  worn  by  a  lady  in  front  of  him  He 
politely  requested  her  to  remove  her  head¬ 
covering.  She  refused.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  presently  took  his  hat  from  under  the  seat 
and  put  it  on,  when,  with  a  degree  of  vocifer. 
ousness  only  to  be  heard  in  a  French  theater, 
there  were  shouts  all  around  him  of  “  The  hat  I 
the  hat!— off  with  the  hat!”  Swiftly  reinov 
ing  it,  he  again  addressed  the  lady,  saying, 
“  You  see,  madam,  it  is  not  I  alone  who  com¬ 
plain,  for  every  one  is  objecting  to  it  now.” 
The  ruse  succeeded,  and  the  offensive  hat  was 
removed. 

- ♦  ■»■-» - 

Humbngurd  Ajraln. 

I  saw  so  much  said  about  the  merits  of  Hop 
Bitters,  and  my  wife  who  was  always  doctor¬ 
ing,  and  never  well,  teased  me  so  urgently  to 
get  her  some,  I  concluded  to  be  humbugged 
again;  and  I  am  glad  I  did,  for  in  less  than 
two  mouths’ use  of  the  Bitters,  my  wife  was 
cured,  and  she  has  remained  so  for  eighteen 
months  since.  I  like  such  humbugging.— H. 
T.,  St.  Paul — Pioneer  Press. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Feb  2, 1880. 

I  know  Hop  Bitters  will  bear  recommenda¬ 
tion  honestly.  All  who  use  them  oonftr  up¬ 
on  them  the  highest  encomiums,  and  give  them 
credit  for  making  cures— all  the  proprietors 
claim  for  them.  I  have  kept  them  since 
they  were  first  offered  to  the  public.  They 
took  high  rank  from  the  first,  and  maintained 
it,  and  are  more  called  for  than  all  others 
combined.  So  long  as  they  keep  up  their 
high  reputation  for  purity  and  usefulness,  I 
shall  continue  to  recommend  them— some¬ 
thing  I  have  never  before  done  with  any  other 
patent  medicine.  J.  J.  Babcock,  M.  D. 
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SUPERIORITY  PROVED 

THE  SIMPLEST  5,  BEST  SEWtNC  MACHINE  IS  THE 

• — LIGHT-  RUNNING  ~ 


NEW  HO  M  E 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Mass,,  or  Atlanta,  Ga. 


CIDER 

l*ttE«9KS,  C  ltAT KltS,  ELEVATORS,  POMPS, 
Evaporators,  &<\,  kc  Send  for  Catalogue  “  B.’ 
ItOOUEK  ifc  HOStUIERT  Press  Co  , 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Ofllce,  f,2  Vesey  St. 


A  TALE  OF  LOVE  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 


The  JOHN  P.  MANNY  New  Independent  Reaper, 

WITH  CONTROLLABLE  RAKE  AND 

SHORT  STROKE,  SHEAR  CUT  CUTTING  APPARATUS. 


THE 

John  P.  Manny  Short-Stroke,  Shear-cut  Mower. 


The  Edmiston  &  Waddell  Hay-Rake, 

WITH  TRUSS  AXLE,  HIGH  WHEELS,  AND  TEETH  ALWAYS  IN  LINE. 


manufactured  by 

EDMISTON  «£  WADDELL, 

GENERAL  OFFICE:— ANI>  281  GREENWICH  STREET, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Circulars,  Prices  and  Terms.  Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  Territory. 


K  i  9  APer  ‘lay  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free.  I  At  i  barge  ehromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
lUlpA  W Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me.  t  Postpaid.  G.  1.  Rekd,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


iijijij®  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
*  *  *  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 


$47 


A  MONTH  and  board  in  your  county. 

'  1(1  r 


Men 

Pleasant  business.  Address 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  Box  98,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HOOF  °i 

OINTMENT, 


In  use  over  20  rears  (manufactured  from  the  form 
ula  used  by  the 'late  Dr.  .1,  W.  Johnson,  V.  S..  (editor 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Ohio  Farmer) 
Is  a  sure  eure  for  nil  diseases  of  the  hoof,  as  Quarter 
Cracks,  Sand  Cracks,  Contractions.  Hoof-bound, 
Lamiultls,  Scratches,  Thrush,  Brittle  Foot,  &c.  Best 
of  testimonials  gi'’1?''.  Price  8I.UU  per  large  box. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Saddlers,  <>r  sent  by 
express,  charges  pre  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  None 
genuine  without  my  signature. 

O.  W.  JOI INSOTST, 

164  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WATERTOWN 


Platform  and  Three  Spring 

WAGONS  &  BUGGIES. 

EVERY  WAGON  IS  FULLY  WARRANTED. 
These  are  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  strongest 
wagons  of  their  klml  In  Hu;  market.  Every  Farmer 
and  Dairyman  should  have  one.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

WATERTOWN  SPRING  WAGON  CO., 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

WH0LK8  AL.K  AORNCIKS. 

Green  &  Llcbtenberger,  24  &  2ti  North  Clinton  Street 
Chicago,  III. 

O.  W.  Shut  to.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dalton  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Trumbull,  Reynolds  &  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Deere  &  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


LEjNSILAGE. 

Ross  Rig  Giant  anu 
Little  Giant  Cutters. 
"Specials"  for  F.nsll- 
dingo.  Stock  Raisers, 
See.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  (o  every  other. 
Immense  Strength 
Weight  and  Capacity. 
•VIII  cut  2  to 4  times  as 
fast  ns  any  other,  have 
the  Ross  patent  SAFE¬ 
TY  FLY  WHEEL,  EX 
TEN  SIDLE  JOINTS, 
CONVEX  UEAKS,  KING  ROLLERS.  &i  .  The  ONLY 
Cutter  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  and  out  fast. 
Send  for  illust  rated  clri  ulars  and  testimonials  to 
F.  W.  I toSB  A  CO.,  Fui.ton,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Whitman's  Patent  Americus. 

The  best  Cider  and  Wlnt 
Mill  made.  Will  make 
twenty  per  cent,  more  cider 
than  any  other. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Geared  outside, 

Prlics  as  low  as  nnv  first- 
lass  mill.  Mnfrs.  of  Horse- 
Powers,  Corn  Sheilers,  Feed 
Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

send  for  circulars  and 
prices. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOTJIS.  MO. 


APPLE  JELLY. 


From  SWEET  CIDER,  without  Sugar. 

A1  o  evaporates  SORGHUM 

Juice  faster,  with 
less  fuel  than 
any  apparatus 
known 

Thousands  in 
use. 

Send  postal 
circulars  of 
orators. 

Mills.  &C. 

VT.  FA  Ili>I  WACI1  INK  CO.,  Hollow*  Falls.  Vt. 


I-IWE  COUIfTRY  SEAT. 

A  great  bargain.  A  splendid  farm  In  East.  Granbv, 
Conn.  First  class  Improvements.  TO  acres  excellent 
land,  five  minutes  from  depot.  To  be  sold  at  once  at 
a  great  Sacrifice,  to  close  an  estate.  glil.lKXl  upset 
price:  worth  glH.IXX).  L  (V.  H.,  Box  G.,  Station  D, 
New  York  City. 


E.  P.  ROE 


Invites  all  who  wish  to8ee  the 
III  *W  KI.L,  and  the  other 
_ _  new  and  standard  Strawber¬ 
ries  In  bearing,  to  visit  his  place  from  the  20th  to  24th 
June.  Albany  day-boat, connects  at  West  Point  with 
Cadet,  for  Cornwall.  Accessible  direct  by  the  other 
boats  and  trains.  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


itfjfln  bill'll'* 


3"  *  7$8?W 


V'mm 


Vol  XLI.  No.  1691. 


NEW  YORE.  JUNE  24.  1882. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2.00  PER  TEAR, 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1832,  by  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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WILD  ROSSIS  IN  WILD  PLACES. 


In  the  face  of  such  lovely  flowers  as  our 
garden  roses,  so  large,  so  brilliant,  so  double 
and  of  so  many  forms,  kinds,  and  colors,  it 
seems  almost  inconsistent  to  advance  a  plea 
in  favor  of  our  wild  roses  that  bloom  so  pretti¬ 
ly  and  lavishly  on  the  dry  hill-side  where  the 
Prostrate  Savin  and  the  Wooly  Mullein  grow, 
and  in  the  swamps  with  Blue  Flags,  Clammy 
Azaleas,  Swamp  Huckleberries  and  Winter- 
berry  as  their  companions,  or  skirting  the 
timber  belt  along  the  prairie  edge,  where 
with  the  wild  blackberries  they  form  uncivil 
thickets,  and  leave  their  bushy  friends  and 
climb  up  high  among  the  branches  of  the 
neighboring  scrubs  and  trees,  so  that  their 
slender  arms  may  stretch  beyond,  recline  in 
fountained  grace,  and  in  full  sunlight  there 
display  their  glowing  wreaths  of  clustered, 
rosy  flowers.  Our  garden  roses  need  a  nurse’s 
eye,  but  wildings  take  care  of  themselves.  If 
the  artist  wants  a  rose  to  paint,  he  does  not 
select  the  brilliant  Jacquiminot,  the  huge 
Malmaison  or  other  of  our  garden  sorts,  bu*i 
seeks  the  early  wild  rose  or  the  Swamp  Rose 
or  perhaps  a  cluster  of  the  Prairie  Rose — at 
any  rate,  a  single  rose. 

Look  at  our  illustration  and  see  how  easily 
and  gracefully  the  wild  rose  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  old  tree  stump  and  then  think,  is 
there  around  us  any  wierd  or  unsightly  ob¬ 
ject,  as  a  backward-growing  tree  or  wind- 
broken  Btump,  that  can  be  converted  to  a 
thing  of  beauty  by  such  simple  furnishing  as 
some  wild  climbing  rose.  Our  Pi'airie  Roses 
are  well  suited  as  vines  to  scramble  over 
bushes,  bide  unsightly  banks  or  walls,  lean 
over  fences,  train  to  posts  or  pillars,  clothe 
arbors,  form  veranda  screens,  and  serve  in 
other  ways  for  which  vines  may  be  desired. 
The  Sweet  Briars,  too,  are  as  available  and 
serviceable,  and,  being  so  highly  fragrant, 
are  preferred  by  many.  Who  has  ever  seen 
the  Cherokee  Rose  at  home  in  the  Gulf  States, 
as  hedges,  banks  or  scrambling  vines,  so  dense, 
so  glossy  and  so  evergreen  the  whole  year 
through,  and  in  the  Spring  a  mass  of  snowy 
wreaths,  without  admiring  it?  A  goad  com¬ 
panion  for  the  Cherokee  Rose,  tender  in  the 
North  but  hardy  at  the  South,  is  the  Banksia 
Rose. 

Now,  iu  a  neighborhood  where  wild  roses 
grow  it  i9  an  easy  m  itter  to  have  all  the  roses 
that  we  want,  either  to  plant  in  masses  here 
and  there  where  most  adxnissable  upon  our 
lots  and  farms,  iu  the  outer  portions  or  the 
garden.  We  may-  go  into  the  waste  places 
and  the  swamps  at  any  time  and  dig  them  up, 
and  if  we  lift  them  with  good  roots,  keep 
them  moist  till  planted,  cut  them  back  severe¬ 
ly  at  the  time,  and  in  planting  p  ink  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  roots,  there  is  little  danger 
of  failure  at  any  ti  ne.  And  when  they  have 
become  established,  if  we  so  desire  it  we  may 
bud  them  with  the  choicer  gai'deo  forms.  This 
is  axx  easy  and  inexpensive  svay  of  furnishing 
oor  gardens  with  beautiful  roses,  f or  many  a 
friend  an  i  neighbor  would  give  us  bads  of 
handsome  roses,  who  could  not  spare  us 
plants.  _ 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


(S.  prunifolia  flore  pleno)  is  at  the  present 
time,  (May  25th)  in  full  bloom.  This  pretty 
species  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  It  is  of 
strong  growth  with  small  roundish,  glossy 
green  leaves  which  in  the  Autumn  assume  a 
beautiful  color.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pure 
white  color,  perfectly  double,  and  are,  more¬ 
over,  freely  produced. 


Prunes  Sinensis  flore  roseo  pleno  is  a  rather 
long  name  for  a  very  beautiful  shrub.  This 
Double  Red  flowering  Plum  (or  Almond  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,)  is  ddseiwing  of  a 
place  in  all  collections.  It  flowers  about  the 
last  week  in  May,  In  color  its  blooms  are  of 
a  beautiful  rose.  In  size  the  siugle  flowers 
resemble  a  small  rose;  they  are  produced 
before  the  leaves  appear. 


Prunus  trilobata,  the  Double-flowering 
Plum  is  also  a  very  desirable  hardy  shnib.  It 
is  a  charming  species  of  vigorous  growth  with 
semi-double  pink  flowers  each  averaging  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  flowei’s  are  very  f in  ely 


creeping  vine  and  one  that  is  entirely  distinct 
from  all  the  members  of  the  genus.  On 
account  of  its  finely  cut  foliage  one  would 
suppose  it  to  be  rather  tender  and  of  delicate 
growth.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy  and  of  vigorous  growth 
and  is  an  excellent  plant  for  covering  walls, 
the  tranks  of  trees,  etc.  The  compound  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  in  Autumn  assume  beautiful  tints 
of  crimsou  and  gold.  It  is  at  the  present  time 
a  rather  scarce  plant  but  is  deserving  of  being 
brought  prominently  into  notice,  I  see,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  of  our  florists  say  that  it  is  a 
distinct  species,  while  others  say  that  it  is 
a  variety  of  our  Virginia  Creeper,  A.  Quin- 
quefolia. 

When  you  purchase  climbers  do  not  forget 
to  obtain  a  plant  or  two  of  Clematis  flammula 
—  this  is  one  of  the  best  climbing  plants  we 
have,  being  perfectly  hardy,  of  robust  habit, 
producing  its  white  sweet  scented  flowers  in 
the  greatest  profusion.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 

Queens,  L.  I. 

- »♦« - 

Last  Fall  we  potted  two  of  the  Rural  car- 
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SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 


Those  persons  who  have  endeavored  to 
force  lettuce  this  season  have  been  very  much 
annoyed  by  the  Iofuce  mildew,  which  iu  some 
coses  has  almost,  destroyed  the  entire  crop. 
Both  sulphur  nnd  lime  have  been  tried  as  a 
remedy,  atxrt  with  some  benefit;  but  how  to 
remove  the  lime  or  sulphur,  when  the  lettuce 
is  ready  for  use  is  another  fact  to  be  considere  1, 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  all  by 
washing,  and  lettueo  dusted  with  lime  or 
sulphur  is  not  very  desirable  for  tuble  use. 

The  Double  flowering  Plum-leaved  Spiraea 


WILD  ROSES  IN  WILD  PLACES.  After  Robinson's  Wild  Garden.—  Fig.  189. 


produced  on  the  slender  branches  about  the 
end  of  Mayr . 


Azalea  Iudica— Flag  of  Truce — is  I  think, 
the  most  beautiful  double  azalea  in  cultivation. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  large  size  averaging  two 
inches  in  diameter,  double,  and  of  a  pure  white 
color,  while,  iu  addition,  we  have  a  plant  of 
healthy,  vigorous  growth  and  profuse  flower¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Ampelopsis  bipinnata  is  a  veiy  beautiful 


A.  B.  ALLEN. 


nations  for  houseplants.and  during  the  Whit  r, 
for  several  weeks,  their  blossoms  cheered  us 
by  their  fragrance  and  beauty.  The  other 
plants  were  left  in  the  gi’ound,  covered  slight¬ 
ly  with  straw,  expecting  that  as  usual  Dame 
Nature  would  pile  her  snowy  blankets  over 
them,  but  she  was  strangely  niggard  in  her 
provision  for  their  safety,  and  it  was  with 
many  misgivings  that  we  raked  away  the 
mulching  when  Winter  was  gone.  But  they 
came  out  all  right,  proving  perfectly  hardy, 
and  most  of  them  are  now  budded,  [e.  k.  b 


It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to 
describe  any  particular  breed  of  sheep  or 
method' of  rearing  or  disposition  of  them ;  for 
such  has  been  so  often  done  of  late  years  in 
the  agricultural  journals  of  our  country,  as 
to  have  become  wearisome  to  their  readers. 
Instead  of  this,  what  we  most  want  now  to 
leara  is  how  to  select  and  breed  thi  se  sheep 
which  may  prove  the  most  suitable  aud  profit¬ 
able  for  the  various  climate®,  soils  and  ex¬ 
posures  where  they  are  to  be  kept  and  reared. 

In  order  to  do  this  properly,  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  required.  If  we  have  none 
already  exactly  fitted  to  a  district  of  the 
country,  then  by  crossing  different  sorts 
together  we  can  so  modify  their  produce  as 
to  make  a  new  variety  perfectly  adapted  for 
the  situation.  Great  Britain  has  furnished  us 
with  the  most  numerous  and  best  examples  of 
such,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  study  them 
thoroughly  for  hints  before  making  our  own 
attempts.  After  this  we  should  commence 
practice,  and  then  depend  upon  ourselves  to 
accomplish  the  desired  ends.  Some  of  these 
experiments  will  prove  failures;  others  a  suc¬ 
cess;  we  must  then  drop  the  former  and  ad¬ 
here  only  to  the  latter  It  will  require  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  establish  new  breeds  of 
sheep,  or  eveb  suitable  modifications  of  those 
already  existing;  but  with  skill,  care  and 
patience,  the  whole  thing  may  xiltimately  be 
judiciously  accomplished. 

The  most  important  and  desirable  im¬ 
provements  yet  made  in  sheep  of  the  United 
States  have  been  made  in  the  Merino.  Here 
the  size  of  the  original  Spanish  has  been  much 
increased,  the  weight  of  his  fleece  in  many 
inst  nees  more  than  doubled,  greater  vigor 
has  been  given  to  its  constitution,  and  it  has 
been  mad  e  to  mature  a  year  earlier  than  for¬ 
merly.  It  was  not  necessary  to  increase  the 
fineness  of  the  fibers  of  wool  as  existing  in 
some  paxts — for  example,  as  over  the  shoulders 
— but  it  was  decidedly  important  to  obliterate 
all  the  long,  coarse  white  hairs  scattered 
through  the  fleece,  called  kemp,  and  to  render 
the  whole  as  even  as  possible  in  quality, 
length  of  staple,  density  and  elasticity. 
Black,  pitchy  gum  outside,  and  white  or  yel¬ 
lowish  concrete  inside  of  the  fleece,  and  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  yolk  have  been  lessened,  which  has 
added  value  to  the  wool,  and  made  it  more 
desirable  for  the  manufacturer.  For  delaine 
fabrics,  too,  the  length  of  the  staple  has  been 
increased  to  three  inches  or  more,  and  the 
wool  fiber  has  been  decreased  considerably  in 
diameter.  It  is  nowr  sxiitable  for  combing. 

Other  improvements  greatly  needed  iu  my 
judgment  remain  to  be  accomplished.  Of 
what  benefit,  I  would  xespectfully  ask  the 
breeders  of  Merino  sheep,  are  the  great 
wrinkles  and  huge  dewlaps  of  the  skin  ?  I 
have  never  heard  but  one  claimed  for  these, 
and  that  was  that  they  increased  the  weight 
of  the  fleece.  Suppose  they  do  ?  In  my 
opinion  this  extra  weight  can  be  got  in  a 
cheaper  and  better  way.  I  presume  that  all 
the  wool  shorn  from  the  wrinkles  and  dewlaps 
of  fifty  sheep  would  not  more  than  equal  a 
good  fleece  of  a  single  one.  Then  w  hy  not  add 
this  on©  to  to  the  flock  of  an  Improved  fifty, 
bred  witbout  wrinkles  or  dewlaps?  It  would  not 
cost  any  more  to  keep  the  former  than  the 
latter  nurnbex*,  for  it  takes  an  excess  of  food 
to  grow  ihe  wrinkles  and  dewlaps,  and  when 
done,  the  wool  on  them  is  not  usually  of  so 
long  a  staple  and  good  a  quality  as  the  rest  of 
the  fleece;  and,  moreover,  it  takes  thrice  as 
long  to  clip  it,  and  in  doing  so  the  shearer  is 
often  liable  to  cruelly  cut  the  skin. 

Another  great  improvement  is  required, 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


and  that  is,  breeding  off  the  horns  from  the 
rams.  Formerly  ewes  often  carried  horns, 
although  not  nearly  so  long  and  large  as  those 
of  the  rams.  These  were  found  to  be  very 
objectionable  in  flocks,  and  were  gradually 
got  rid  of.  Why  not  do  the  same  with  the 
horns  of  the  rams  ?  About  the  year  1820  and 
subsequently,  a  large,  fine  flock  of  hornless 
Merinos  was  kept  in  the  town  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  Drafts  from  this  flock  were  sent 
to  Northern  Ohio;  but  all  in  the  course  of  time 
were  suffered  to  run  out,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard.  I  have  ever  considered  this  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  country,  and  wondered  that 
flock-masters  could  have  allowed  it  to  do  so. 
It  is  contended  by  some  that  horned  rams  are 
more  vigorous  than  polled.  I  see  no  reason 
for  this,  and  doubt  it;  for  those  hornless  Con¬ 
necticut  rams,  we  are  told,  were  as  thrifty, 
hardy  and  vigorous  as  any  of  the  horned  ever 
bred  there. 

Very  advantageous  American  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  mutton  sheep  by 
crossing  the  long-wooled  English  rams  upon 
our  small,  thin-bodied,  coarse-boned  native 
ewes.  The  second  cross  of  the  English  ram 
makes  an  excellent  mutton  carcass  out  of  the 
poorest  natives  of  Mexico  and  Texas;  while  a 
single  cross  on  the  grade  Merino  ewes  of  the 
Northern  States  gives  an  equally  good  result. 
Crossing  the  various  breeds  of  Down  rams  as 
above,  also  makes  excellent  mutton  sheep, 
especially  those  of  the  Oxford  Down  sort, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  the  largest  and 
most  inclined  to  fat.  In  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  and  on  short  pastures  the  South  Down 
ram,  being  smaller  and  more  active  than 
either  of  the  above,  his  crosses  would  be  the 
bast,  for  they  would  pick  up  a  good  living 
where  the  other-*  would  half  starve.  These 
and  other  modi  flcations  are  to  be  duly  con¬ 
sidered  and  bred  for,  smooth,  rich  pastures 
being  required  for  large  sheep,  while  poorer 
and  rougher  ones  answer  for  the  smaller  sorts. 

In  California  a  modification  of  the  produce 
of  Eastern  sheep  when  taken  there  was  found 
absolutely  necessary,  and  this  was,  to  breed 
off  all  the  wool  from  their  faces  and  legs,  and 
have  these  left  entirely  bare  to  the  skin.  If 
wool  were  allowed  to  grow  on  these  parts  of 
the  animal,  it  gathered  the  sharp,  penetrating 
needles  from  the  Mesquit  Grass,  and  made 
the  sheep  blind  and  lame.  This  one  modifica¬ 
tion  in  breeding  sheep  shows  how  necessary  it 
is  to  study  each  particular  district  of  the 
United  States  iu  order  to  properly  adapt  its 
domestic  animals  to  it. 

Merino  sheep  and  their  grades  are  the  best 
and  most  profitable  to  keep  on  the  Western 
plains,  as  they  are  the  hardiest  of  all,  and  can 
run  safely  in  large  flocks,  which  renders  it 
easier  and  cheaper  to  herd,  care  "for  and  feed 
them. 
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GERMAN  TABLES  AGAIN. 


PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN. 


In  the  Rural  of  May  13,  there  appears,  by 
Professor  Armsby,  what  he  pleases  to  term  “A 
Searching  Criticism”  of  my  articles  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  “  German  Tables.”  It  behooves 
me,  in  conjunction  with  the  reader,  to  see 
what  “  Stuff”  this  criticism  by  a  scientific 
gentleman  is  made  of.  I  do  not  mean  these 
remarks  to  be  disrespectful  at  all,  but  wel¬ 
come  the  review  of  Professor  Armsby  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  criticisms  as  the  view  s  of  a  competent 
scientific  critic.  I  may  say,  for  myself,  that 
each  and  every  objection  raised  has  been 
again  and  again  weighed  by  me,  and  I  regal’d 
them  now,  as  before,  as  utterly  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  discrepancies  between  my 
work  and  the  German  tables  of  Wolff.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Armsby  talks  loosely  about  possibili¬ 
ties,  but  does  not  any  where  in  his  article  by 
reasoning  in  detail  show  that  it  is  within  the 
range  of  remote  probability  that  the  radical 
differences  are  reconcilable.  He  contents  him¬ 
self  with  the  entirely  useless  task  of  urging 
that  my  work  is  not  strictly  seieutific.  I 
never  claimed  that  my  experiments  were  car¬ 
ried  to  their  ultimate  possible  extent;  only 
that  they  were  exact  so  far  as  they  went,  and 
so  far  competent  witnesses.  I  wish  to  add 
that  there  never  yet  has  been  a  strictly  scien¬ 
tific  experiment  carried  on  in  cattle  feeding 
if  we  expect  it  to  rise  above  the  chance  for 
scientific  criticism. 

The  trouble  with  the  German  tables  is  that 
the  Germans  began  with  a  theory,  which  is 
all  right,  but  they  so  arranged  or  interpreted 
their  experiments  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
albuminoids  are  the  main  source  of  force 
and  fat,  and  so  they  were  led  into  the  mistake 
of  over-estimating  the  value  of  these.  As  I 
have  already  iu  previous  articles  stated  my 
positions,  it  remains  for  me  to  defend  them,  if 
defensible,  against  Professor  Amisby’s  objec¬ 
tions.  I  will  follow  him  in  detail. 

He  says  of  me  :  “It  would  appear  that  he 
has  confused  the  money  value  and  agricul¬ 


tural  value  of  feeding  stuffs  much  in  the  same 
way  that  many  do  the  corresponding  values 
of  fertilizers.”  I  beg  to  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  hold  so  light  a  view  of 
this  question.  I  deny  that  you  can  fix  a  com¬ 
mercial  value  ou  albuminoids.  The  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  of  our  fertilizer 
stufi's  occur  independent  of  each  other  and 
have  a  commercial  rate.  The  carbohydrates, 
fats,  albuminoids  occur  all  in  one  food  as  fed, 
and  in  various  foods  these  materials  are  not 
entirely  the  same,  nor  is  it  probable  that  they 
have  the  same  feeding  value.  Any  rule  that 
fixes  the  value  of  albuminoids  in  cents  per 
pound,  is  founded,  not  on  market  rates,  but 
on  a  purely  arbitrary  basis— the  basis  of  sup¬ 
posed  importance.  Why  say  that  albumi¬ 
noids  are  four-and  a-half  cents,  and  carbohy¬ 
drates  two-thirds  of  a  eefit  ?  Will  Professor 
Armsby  be  so  kind  as  to  say  what  is  the  val¬ 
ue  of  albuminoids  for  this  country  ?  If  he 
cannot,  will  he  withdraw  his  criticism  farther 
along,  that  these  values  are  made  for  Ger¬ 
many  and  not  for  America.  No  man  under 
the  sun,  or  set  of  men,  can  find  the  market 
rates  of  albuminoids.  In  fact,  Professor 
Armsby  gives  the  case  away  by  saying  that 
in  Germany  land  it  is  after  years  of  use)  they 
are  thinking  of  changing  the  old  values,  and  I 
may  add  they  propose  to  cut  down  the  value 
of  albuminoids,  as  before  expressed.  Has 
the  price  of  albuminous  foods  been  lowered  ? 
No.  What  then  is  the  trouble  ?  Simply  what 
I  claim— faulty  tables.  They  should  change 
money  values  with  a  sponge  for  the  present. 

But  Professor  Armsby  does  worse  than  quote 
the  German  dissatisfaction  with  the  table;  ho 
says,  “In  Bhort,  the  agricultural  value  of  a 
feeding  stuff  depends  on  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  that  any  attempt  to  represent  it 
numerically  can  only  result  in  failure.” 
Many  of  these  “  circumstances  ”  are  such  that 
the  sam9  commercial  value  fixed  for  food 
nutrients  would  be,  of  course,  misleading. 
Take  au  illustration  in  albuminoids:  Many 
of  our  foods  contain  a  heavy  per  cent  of  what 
passes  under  the  term  albuminoids  in  form  of 
amides— materials  that  certainly  have  not  the 
full  functions  of  albuminoids.  How  vital  this 
point  is  may  bo  seen  when  I  say  that  I  fed 
carrots  whose  nitrogen  was  nearly  all  amide 
nitrogen  or  at  least  non-albuminoid  nitrogen, 
while  corn-meal  holds  almost  all  of  its  nitrogen 
as  albuminoid  nitrogen.  This  affects  its  real 
money  value,  yet  in  the  past  in  making  up 
German  tablas  all  have  been  classed  under 
albuminoids.  Their  feeding  rations  were  made 
up  materially  from  foods  containing  amide 
nitrogen  in  large  quantity, and  this  fact  forms 
a  valid  objection  against  their  tables  in 
general. 

But  this  is  not  all :  who  shall  say  that  wax 
and  fat  have  the  same  nutritive  value?  The 
term  carbohydrates  covers  several  materials 
that  vary  in  their  relative  proportions  in 
various  foods  The  probability  is  that  in  each 
of  these  classes  each  has  a  variation  of  nutri¬ 
tive  value  from  its  diverse  muke-up,  iu  various 
foods.  If  so,  commercial  value  is  but  a  trick 
upon  the  buyer  as  arbitrarily  fixed,  one  price 
for  all  sources  in  a  digestible  form. 

Further  on  Professor  Armsby  says  I  have 
not  shown  but  what  they  have  one  feeding 
value.  It  is  enough  to  cover  the  scope  of  his 
argument  to  say  that  the  Germans  have  not 
shown  that  they  have  one  nutritive  value,  and 
this  they  are  bound  to  do  before  claiming 
their  tables  scientific  or  even  accurate.  But 
I  have  not  to  rest  on  a  negative  argument;  I 
have  shown,  in  my  previous  articles,  that 
wide  differences  in  feeding  values  of  a  given 
amount  of  nutrients  are  found  from  diverse 
sources.  Iu  his  reply,  Professor  Armsby 
seems  to  have  been  blind  to  my  positive  figures 
of  trials,  and  states  further  on  that  I  assume 
it. 

But  this  is  not  all:  with  the  knowledge  that 
my  critic  is  familiar  with  German  works,  I 
assert  that  their  trials  continuously  show  this 
same  difference  and  that  they  are  most 
strangely  blind  to  their  own  results  as  well  as 
are  their  American  supporters.  Will  Pro¬ 
fessor  Armsby  look  the  ground  over  and  show 
some  of  this  nice  scientific  agreement  in  results 
from  nutrients  from  diverse  foods?  Until  the 
facts  I  have  glveu  of  my  own  and  German 
work  are  answered,  I  need  add  no  more  from 
similar  matters  at  hand. 

Without  affectation,  I  may  say  that  I  am 
fairly  surprised  at  the  following  by  my  critic, 
in  regard  to  food  of  support:  “  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  average  of  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  is  much  more  likely  to  be  nearer  the 
truth  than  a  single  experiment,  and  hence  we 
should  do  well  to  take  this  average  as  the  basis 
of  our  feeding  staudard  instead  of  arbitrarily 
choosing  either  the  highest  or  lowest.”  “Se¬ 
ries”  here  is  a  big  word  for  a  few  trials.  On 
what  like  foods  with  diverse  amounts  of  nu¬ 
trients?  Not  a  bit,  but  on  diverse  foods,  and 
the  lowest  was  0.41  pound  of  albuminoids, 
and  this  gave  a  gain,  and  the  highest  0.84 
pound,  and  this  gave  a  Joss  of  weight  and  the 
average  struck,  and  15  per  cent,  added,  to  over¬ 
come  a  probable  lower  temperature.  Iu  the 
execution  of  the  trial  as  well  as  in  the  conclu¬ 


sions  drawn,  it  is  woefully  lacking  in  concep¬ 
tion  and  interpretation.  The  only  conclusion 
that  can  bo  drawn  from  it  is  that  0.41  pound 
of  albuminoids  is  sufficient  to  make  a  gain,  as 
far  as  this  material  is  concerned,  and  that  di¬ 
verse  foods  have  diverse  feeding  values  so  fur 
as  their  digestible  nutrients  are  concerned. 
Again,  my  scientific  critic  gives  this  strange 
turn  to  science  in  table  making.  After  stating 
Wolff’s  nutrients  of  support,  he  reasons  thus 
for  Wolff:  “I  advise  you  to  add  a  little  to 
them,  to  allow  for  differences  of  temperature, 
and  to  be  sure  of  having  your  stock  come  out 
in  good  condition  in  the  Spring.”  Good  enough ! 
a  scientific  standard  of  support  for  a  working 
basis  for  science,  etc.,  by  guesses  !  It  is  what 
I  claim  to  be  au  arbitrary  creation,  full  of  fine 
office  calculations  about  albuminoids,  source 
of  fat,  force,  and  this,  that  and  the  other,  and 
merits  the  contempt  that  Dr,  Lawes  has  for 
it.  Now  I  repeat,  “It  is  child  like.” 

From  this  point  Professor  Armsby  begins 
his  criticism  of  my  experiments.  “They 
do  not  tell  us  how  much  of  the  various 
nutrients  were  actually  assimilated.”  No, 
nor  was  it  at  all  necessary  to  slow  how 
much  was  assimilated.  I  have  shown  that 
on  much  less  than  the  German  standard 
of  support  my  steers  grew  for  a  long  period, 
and  were  growing  to  the  last,  and  that 
this  growth  was  water  Professor  Armsby  will 
not  maintain.  And  again  Iadd.neitherhavethe 
Germans  shown  how  much  was  assimilated. 
In  a  good,  easy  way  some  one  may  assume  it, 
but  will  Professor  Armsby  claim  they  have 
Again,  he  says  I  used  the  German  digestion 
experiments,  and  “the  digestibility  of-different 
samples  of  the  same  feeding  stuffs  is  subject 
to  considerable  variation.”  This  is  precisely 
what  I  am  trying  to  teach,  and  so  tables  are 
useless.  “  American  foods  have  not  been  tested 
for  digestibility,”  he  says.  Very  good;  then, 
if  it  may  so  vary  my  trials  as  to  invalidate 
them,  pray,  why  try  find  foist  these  tables  on 
the  American  market  ?  But  Professor  Armsby 
should  have  noticed,  in  my  table  of  results* 
that  the  total  organic  matter  used  was  much 
less  than  the  Germans  claim  to  be  needed  for 
support  (mine  had  less  than  20  pounds  per 
1,700— pounds  steer)  while  they  gained.  This 
makes  his  argument  useless. 

Agaiu  it  is  entirely  beyond  the  I’ange  of 
probability  that  nearly  nine  pounds  were 
digested  per  1,000  pounds  of  steer,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  quite  a  gain  was  made.  He  says  I  did 
not  have  the  uneaten  food  analyzed.  This  is 
time  in  those  reported,  blit  not'  true  of  some 
unpublished  results,  and  is  so  small  a  factor  as 
to  be  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  l’adical 
differences  noted.  That  my  trials  do  not  show 
how  much  was  actually  digested  is  true.  They 
were  figured  from  German  tables  of  digestion 
which  are  really  the  best  work  they  have  doue 
and  valuable  but  open  to  objection;  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Armsby  strikes  a  blow  at  them,  for  by 
his  argument  the  stover  of  this  country  may 
not  agree  with  that  of  Germany,  and  I  may 
state  that  it  will  not  of  two  neighboring 
faiuns  of  Germany  and  especially  of  discon¬ 
nected  portions  with  unlike  soils  and  climatic 
conditions.  But  my  critic  should  not  have 
foi’gotten  that  I  am  arguing  against  these 
tables  for  this  couutry,  and,  in  many  of  their 
features,  for  Germany.  I  am  glad  of  his  cor 
x’oborating  testimony. 

Oue  more  point  deserves  consideration.  He 
quotes  Stohmann  as  showing  the  possible 
variation  of  cattle  under  nice  conditions  of 
weighing  daily.  I  am  almost  sorry  that  he 
quotes  him,  for  it  increases  my  distrust  of 
German  work,  and  will  increase  that  of  others, 
and  leads  me  to  infer  that  Professor  Arrasby’s 
experience  in  feeding  trials  is  limited.  He 
quotes  a  variation  of  88  pounds  in  the  line  of 
decrease  within  five  days,  and  84  pounds  in 
one  day.  If  this  is  a  sample  of  nice  German 
conditions  I  trust  we  may  be  preserved  from 
much  more  of  such  trials.  I  have  weighed 
cattle  constantly  and  frequently  for  years. 

I  have  carried  weighed  water  daily  to  steel's 
and  cows,  and  assert  that  no  man  ever 
weighed  under  fair  conditions  cattle  that 
approached  this  variation,  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  statement  is  ridiculous.  1  cau  easily 
make  this  variation  by  intention,  but  not 
fairly.  Such  class  of  criticisms  I  am  free  to 
say  is  unfair  and  unpleasant  to  be  bothered 
with,  although  undoubtedly  given  in  good 
faith,  for  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  Professor 
Armsby  and  his  works. 

Now  let  me  describe  a  series  of  experiments 
as  I  carry  them  on.  First,  cattle  of  the  same 
age,  weights  and  breed  are  selected  that  have 
been  fed  alike  for  a  previous  period.  They  are 
fed  recorded  rations  and  always  weighed  before 
watering,  as  I  find  less  variations  from  day  to 
day  occur  at  that  time  in  the  morning.  They 
are  weighed  frequently  through  a  period  of 
often  1U0  days  of  feeding,  and  I  find  in  my 
experience  a  continuous  progression  as  a  whole 
for  years  of  oue  tenor,  and  this  makes  Armsby ’s 
water  criticism  seem  trilling  to  me.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  changed  sets  to  see  whether  the 
food  or  the  steex-s  were  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
sults  noted.  Sometimes  I  have  kept  the  pas¬ 
ture  growth  of  lots  diversely  fed  in  Winter 


to  note  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  Winter  food 
on  after  growth,  and  I  have  had  six  lots  fed 
for  four  months,  nearly,  on  diverse  food 
dressed  and  weighed,  to  note  the  shrinkage  of 
each  lot  and  the  effect  on  character  of  the 
increase. 

Appreciating  the  full  force  of  Professor 
Armsby ’s  objections  regarding  assimilation 
and  digestive  co-efficients,  I  am  confident  that 
a  yearly  series  of  trials,  carried  on  for  six 
years,  are  quite  competent  to  throw  light  on 
the  questions  that  I  have  tested.  With  care¬ 
ful  attention  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  they 
are  as  safe  as  the  assimilation  and  digestive 
methods  of  the  Germans  that  cover  but 
short  periods;  for  there  are  errors  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  if  errors  are  shown,  we  cannot  meas¬ 
ure  as  yet  their  foroe.  Whether  my  methods 
are  quite  as  accurate  we  will  let  pass,  as  the 
differences  are  not  reconcilable,  and  we  have 
the  more  complete  work  of  Dr  Lawes,  that 
Professor  Armsby  prudently  abstained  from 
attacking.  Dr.  Lawes  went  one  step  further 
than  I  did.  After  finding  the  dressed  weight 
he  divided  the  carcass  iuto  fat,  flesh,  etc.,  and 
I  should  qnite  as  soon  trust  his  method  as  one 
where  amides  are  thrown  off  as  urea  and 
then  reputed  to  represent  assimilated  albumi¬ 
noids.  I  did  use  German  digestion  lesults, 
and  in  this  respect  find  myself  in  company 
with  Professor  Johnson,  who  has  used  them  in 
some  work  for  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  according  to  his  last  report.  I  accept 
the  criticism  for  more  than  it  was  intended, 
and  say  that  digestion  by  no  means  represents 
the  amount  actually  assimilated,  and  fall  back 
on  the  total  organic  matter  fed,  and  find  the 
antagonism  of  my  results  to  German  results 
the  more  prominent  from  this  staud-point : 
hay  ration  of  30  pounds  of  organic  matter 
gave  1.43  pound  of  gain  :  a  straw  ration,  with 
3  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  for  each  steer, 
or  a  total  of  33.20  pounds  of  organic  matter, 
gave  3.75  pounds  of  gain. 

With  more  work  and  fuller  on  hand  than 
yet  published  I  reaffirm  all  that  I  have  here¬ 
tofore  said.  I  assume  that  it  is  now  satisfac¬ 
torily  shown  that  carbohydrates  are,  or  may 
be,  the  source  of  both  fat  and  force;  thus  tho 
German  tables  will  fall  without  these  trials, 

I  had  designed  to  enforce  my  positions  by  ad¬ 
ditional  experiment  matter,  but  find  this  article 
already  too  lengthy  and  will  be  content  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  facts  :  The  Germans 
assume  that  the  albuminoids  necessary  to  make, 
iu  round  numbers, one  pound  of  growth  perday 
for  a  100  pound  pig  is  1.04  pound  ;  yet  on 
analyzed  food,  where  all  the  albuminoids  were 
assumed  as  digestible,  a  growth  of  .58  lbs.  was 
made  on  only  .15  pound,  or  only  1 4  per  cent,  of 
the  Germaa  claim.  Now  these  pigs  made  a 
continuous  gain  for  G5  day’s,  when  the  trial 
closed.  If  Professor  Armsby  feels  called  upou 
to  write  again,  will  he  please  to  explain  how 
it  is  that  for  months  a  lot  of  steers  with  me 
gain  substantially  as  much  on  but  about  one- 
half  the  orgauie  matter  from  certain  sources 
that  a  similar  lot  whose  growing  capacity  is 
found  similar  to  that  of  the  first  lot  by  pre¬ 
vious  trial,  does  on  other  sources  of  food;  and 
will  he  explain  this  case  of  my  pigs  as  against 
the  German  claims  ?  And  will  he  be  specific, 
and  not  so  general  that  I  shall  lose  the  value 
of  his  scientific  opiuious  ?  I  may  say  that  I 
have  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  searching 
for  a  consistent  explanation  of  the  first  ques¬ 
tion,  and  think  I  find  something  better  than  a 
general  “  guess  it  may  not  be  right.”  In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  so  zealous  to 
break  down  German  deductions  as  I  hope  I  am 
to  aid  our  farmers.  A  continuous  experience 
of  the  necessity  of  economical  farm  methods  fur 
Eastern  farmers  impels  me  to  state  from  what 
I  have  deemed  ample  experience,  the  belief 
that  the  German  tables  are  not  applicable  to 
economical  farm  feeding.  That  my  experience 
does  not  include  respiration  apparatus  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  work  is  volunteer  work, 
prosecuted  without  funds  iu  behalf  of  our  col¬ 
lege,  yet  they  are  competent  to  detect  the  wide 
errors  of  German  tables. 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


SAVING  GOOD  SEED  CORN. 


With  the  experience  of  this  year,  I  think  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  convince  farmers 
of  the  necessity  of  taking  more  pains  to  secure 
or  save  good  sound  seed  corn  that  would  not 
fail  to  germinate.  Last  year,  of  course,  was 
a  bad  year  in  which  to  select  good  sound  seed 
corn,  but  those  who  were  wise  enough  to  take 
th 9  pains  when  shucking  out  their  corn  to 
save  the  best  there  was,  are  happy  this 
Spring. 

Generally  last  year  corn  was  cut  up  and 
shucked  very  early,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
heated  and  mildewed  in  the  shock  ;  I  found 
that  this  would  not  germinate,  so  iu  saving  my 
seed  I  selected  only  that  on  the  inside  of  the 
shock,  taking,  of  course,  only  the  best  and 
soundest  ears.  I  was  satisfied  by  experiment 
that  it  would  germinate  well,  and  this  Spring 
when  I  came  to  plant,  1  shelled  it  off  the  ear 
and  planted,  and  I  never  had  a  better  stand ; 
nearly  every  hill  came  up  well, 
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Quite  a  number  of  our  farmers  who  are 
large  corn  raisers  failed  to  save  any  seed  corn 
and  depended  entirely  upon  purchasing.  As 
there  was  considerable  shortage  in  the  supply 
here,  merchants  shipped  in  com  by  the  car¬ 
load  to  supply  the  demand;  and  a  number  of 
farmers  used  this  corn  for  seed,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  they  are  obliged  to  replant  a 
great  deal. 

We  can,  of  course,  lay  part  of  'he  failure  to 
germinate  to  the  weather.  We  had  very  nice 
warm  weather  about  the  first  of  April  when  a 
great  deal  of  corn  w  as  planted,  but  afterwards 
it  turned  cool  and  wet  aud  some  of  the  corn 
on  low  lands  rotted  ;  but  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  1  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  failure  has  been  poor  seed. 
I  planned  my  corn  on  April  18,  19,  and  20, 
when  the  weather  was  reasonably  cool,  and  it 
came  up  as  1  have  stated.  This  failure  to  ger¬ 
minate  is  a  serious  damage;  it  takes  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  long  to  replant  a  field  where  so 
much  seed  fails  to  germinate  as  it  does  to 
plant  at  the  start,  besides  ruakiog  the  growth 
very  uneven.  Farmers,  too,  generally  wait 
as  long  as  possible  before  replanting,  so  as  to 
give  the  corn  as  fair  a  chance  as  possible  to 
germinate;  and  some  even  plow  what  is  up 
first  before  replanting,  aud  where  this  is  done 
the  field  must  of  a  necessity  be  very  uneven, 
and  of  course  this  affects  the  yield  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  All  this  could,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  uvoided  bjr  taking  pains  in  the  Fall 
to  select  good,  sound  seed.  Keep  it  in  a  dry 
place  until  wanted  in  the  Spring;  then  shell 
off,  discarding  the  butts  and  ends  of  the  ears. 

It  will  always  pay  to  try  some  of  your  corn 
even  if  saved  in  this  way,  by  planting  some  iu 
a  box, counting  the  grains  ami  then  noting  how 
many  germinate.  By  doing  this,  much  disap¬ 
pointment  may  be  avoided  and  in  many  cases 
considerable  loss  of  time  and  labor.  By 
this  means  you  are  enabled  to  work  on  cer¬ 
tainty,  while  otherwise  you  are  running  all 
the  risks  which  every  farmer  should  avoid  as 
much  as  possible.  N.  J.  Shepherd. 

Miller  Co.,  Mo. 


P  ain)  its  baa  tir  tj. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  SPURIOUS  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 


When  the  Congressioual  House  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  w'as  preparing  its 
bill  to  lax  oleomargarine  aud  similar  com¬ 
pounds  10  cents  a  pound,  the  statistics  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  showed  that  the  value  of  pasture 
aud  meadow  lands,  cows,  creameries,  cheese 
factories  and  other  dairy  property  in .  the 
country  is  over  four  billion  dollars,  aud 
that  the  value  of  dairy  products  every  year 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  wheat  crop  or 
of  the  cotton  and  wool  crops  combined,  it  is 
therefore  justly  a  matter  of  national  im¬ 
portance  that  nothing  should  be  permitted  to 
injure  by  underhand  or  fraudulent  means  an 
interest  of  such  great  importance.  Now  Con¬ 
gressman  Jacobs  of  New  York  complained 
before  the  Committee  that  the  oleomargarine 
factories  cf  his  State  alone  produced  twenty 
million  pounds  a  year  and  threatened  ruin  to 
the  dairy  industry.  In  several  other  States 
also,  notably  in  Maryland,  Ohio  anti  Illinois, 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  and  kindred 
concoctions  has  reached  enormous  proportions, 
so  that  iu  New'  \ork  aud  all  the  great  dairy 
States  resolute  efforts  u  re  being  made  either  ah 
solutely  to  prevent  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
spurious  dairy  products  or  so  to  brand  them 
that  purchasers  can  readily  distinguish  the 
genuine  from  the  fraudulent.  In  New  York 
laws  already  in  force  but  poorly  executed, 
provide  that  all  packages  containing  imita¬ 
tion  butter  or  cheese  shall  be  legibly  stamped 
with  the  real  name  of  their  contents,  Moreover, 
five  anti-oleomargarine  bills  were  passed  by 
the  Legislature  ut  the  session  just,  closed,  and 
are  now  before  the  Governor  for  approval.  The 
simplest  is  that  of  Mr.  Lynde,  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment  to  sell  oleomargarine,  butterine  or  suiue. 
Mr.  Fenner’s  complicated  bill  is  aimed  at  the 
manufacture  of  colored  imitations  of  butter, 
but  a  monopoly  appears  to  be  given  to  the 
stuff  made  under  the  Mege  patent  in  its 
closing  section,  which  says: 

lfut  nothing  in  this  act-  shut!  be  bo  Construed  as 
to  Interfere  with  or  abridge  uny  right  obtained- 
secured,  or  guaranteed  by  any  law  of  Congress  or  by 
any  patent  duly  granted  by  the  fulled  States  Gov¬ 
ernment." 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  bill  prohibits  the  use  of 
annatto  or  other  coloring  matter  in  imitation 
butter  and  cheese.  Mr.  Sheldon’s  bill  re¬ 
quires  that  placards  with  the  words  "  Oleo¬ 
margarine  Used  Here  ”  shall  be  conspicuously 
displayed  iu  the  dining-rooms  in  all  hotels, 
restaurants  aud  boarding  -  houses  where 
bogus  butter  is  used;  while  the  chief  feature 
of  Mr.  Hunter’s  bill  seems  to  be  a  fine  of  £500 
for  the  violation  of  its  provisions.  If  our 
legislators  who  pose  as  friends  of  the  farmer 
or  are  so  really,  had  the  farmers’  interest  closer 


at  heart  than  their  own  political  popularity, 
it  seems  to  me  they  would  combine  in  a  single 
comprehensive  and  decisive  assault  instead  of 
making  the  anti-oleomargarine  warfare  a 
laughing-stock  to  non-agricultural  Philistines 
by  so  very  many  disconnected,  guerrilla-like 
attacks. 

Like  several  of  the  other  Western  States, 
Missouri  has  a  law  forbidding  the  munufa  v 
ture  or  sale  in  that  State  of  imitation  butter, 
w  hether  under  its  own  or  a  fraudulent  name. 
The  oleomargarine  interest  has  made  a  des¬ 
perate  fight  against  this  law,  but  in  a  test  case 
just  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  which 
it  was  carried,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
has  been  affirmed.  In  deliveriog  the  opinion 
the  Court  said; 

"A statute  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  an  article  of  foot!  made  iu  imitation  of  a  whole¬ 
some  article  III  common  use,  which  imitated  article 
Is  so  repugnant  to  the  taste  uitd  prejudices  or  the 
people  that  they  will  not  eat  it  when  advised  of  Its 
real  character,  hut  only  whim  cheated  Into  the  belief 
that  It  Is  the  genuine  article  In  resemblance  of  which  It 
Is  made,  Is  a  statute  fairly  within  the  Police  power  of 
the  State,  not  opposed  to  any  provision  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  theStateorof  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  wisdom  of  which  is  not  to  be  called 
Into  question  In  the  judicial  courts,  and  this  Is  so 
although  particular  samples  of  such  imitated  articles 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  scientific  men,  be  us  whole¬ 
some  and  beneficial  articles  of  food  us  the  original 
substance  in  imitation  of  which  it  is  made." 

Probably  the  case  will  be  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  if  this  sustains  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  two  lower  courts,  the  example  of 
Missouri  is  likely  to  be  followed  iu  many  other 
States  that  are  now  iu  doubt  as  to  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  such  legislation. 

“  Roundabout.” 

LARGE  BUTTER  YIELDS. 

I  am  heartily  tired,  for  one,  at  seeing  the 
agricultural  papers  constantly  filled  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  great  yields  of  butter  cows. 
These  look  to  me  too  much  like  a  series  of 
p.-.ffs  and  brags;  and  as  if  the  owuers  of  the 
cows  got  them  inserted  as  disguised  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
stock  at  extra-high  prices.  Out  of  all  the 
cows  bred  in  America,  it  is  only  of  a  small 
proportion  even  of  those  classed  as  giving  ex¬ 
tra  rich  milk,  that  such  high  records  can  be  ob¬ 
tained;  but  they  are  reported  iu  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  public  believe  all  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  breed  are  capable  of  yielding  this  large 
quantity  of  butter,  so  that  when  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  these  cows  gets  them  into  his  pos¬ 
session,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  finds  hirnself 
woefully  disappointed,  and  that  he  has  made 
a  very  poor  investment  of  his  money. 

But  to  carry  out  this  sort  of  puffing  and 
brag,  more  generally,  suppose  the  breeders 
of  Short  horn,  Hereford,  Devon  and  Augus 
cattle  should  be  constantly  reporting  the 
weekly,  monthly  and  annual  gaius  in  weight 
of  their  cattle,  would  the  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  admit  such  frequent  reports?  No,  indeed, 
they  would  not.  Then  why  should  we  hear 
so  much  of  milk  and  butter  records? 

Another  thing,  it  has  become  dangerous  to 
breed  these  great  yielders  of  butter;  for  those 
cows  that  yield  so  heavily  are  very  liable  to 
milk  sickness,  which  often  proves  fatal;  and 
even  in  cases  of  cure  are  attended  with  great 
trouble,  ami  considerable  expense  of  medicine 
and  time  devoted  to  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  of  their  milk  for  weeks  and  some¬ 
times  months  in  succession.  Anti-Puff. 


U. h c  Cljriarion, 


"DOLLAR"  QUEENS  AGAIN. 


First  allow,  me  to  thank  Prof.  Cook  for  bis 
kind  words  in  a  late  article  in  the  Rural  on 
the  above  subject;  they  are  fully  appreciated. 
When  an  argument  is  so  conducted  that  at  its 
close  each  party  has  a  higher  opiniou  of  his 
opponent,  there  is  but  little  chance  for  hard 
feelings;  if  every  one  was  like  friend  Cook, 
all  arguments  would  be  so  conducted. 

The  only  point  that  I  endeavored  to  make 
in  my  former  article,  aud  the  one  that  I  have 
so  persistently  argued  in  the  bee  papers  during 
the  past  few  mouths,  is  that  au  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination  is  made  by  some  writers  in  favor 
of  theso-called  “  tested”  queens,  when  the  only 
difference  under  the  suu  between  them  and 
the  so  called  “dollar”  queens,  is  that  the  tested 
queens  are  kuowa  to  be  purely  mated,  while, 
until  the  progeny  of  a  “  dollar”  queen  hatches, 
it  is  uncertain  how  she  has  mated;  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  “  dollar”  queen  <  turn  out  to 
be  purely  mated,  aud  thus  are  eventually 
tested  queens.  As  before  stated,  both  classes 
of  queens  are  reared  exactly  alike,  and  yet 
column  after  column  of  our  b.>e  papers  have 
beeu  devoted  to  thecoudemuationof  “dollar” 
queens  and  not  one  word  has  been  said  against 
tbe  tested  queens.  Tested  for  what  t  Tested 
for  “stripes”  and - £2;  “only  this  and  noth¬ 

ing  more.”  Does  not  friend  Cook  think  that 
the  rearing  and  selling  of  tested  queens  for 
$2,  or  even  £3,  have  cheapened  queens  fully  as 
much  as  the  “dollar"  queen  traffic i 


As  to  how  a  queen  should  be  tested,  friend 
Cook  says:  “I  would  have  him  wait  to  see  if 
the  requisite  number  of  eggs,  bees,  and  pounds 
of  honey  are  forthcoming,  and  then,  when 
such  assurance  was  gained,  I  would  pay  him 
£10  for  the  queen  and  make  money.”  I  heart¬ 
ily  agree  with  him,  but  I  fail  to  see  bow  or 
why  tbe  “dollar  queen  traffic”  prevents  any 
breeder  from  testing  his  queens  iu  this  man- 
nei  and  then  asking  a  corresponding  price  for 
them.  In  fact,  some  breeders  have  already 
taken  a  step  in  this  direction,  as  they  offer  for 
sale  “dollar”  queens,  “  purely  mated”  queens, 
“  tested”  queens,  and  ‘  selected  tested”  queens. 
If  some  reliable  breeder  will  ke-  p  his  queens 
until  they  are  a  year  old  aud  test  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  experience 
auy  difficulty  in  selling  his  “selected  tested” 
queens  at  almost  any  reasonable  price. 

Friend  Cook  says:  “Does  Mr.  II.  think  that 
our  JShort-hora  cattle  would  possess  their 
present  excellencies  had  there  been  no  greater 
inducements  to  hard  ami  persistent  effort  than 
that  held  out  to  the  bee-breeders  of  to-day  l” 
Candidly,  friend  C.,  I  do  not,  and  until  the 
mating  of  our  queeu  bees  can  be  as  easily  con 
trolled  as  the  mating  of  cattle,  sheop  and 
other  stock,  I  do  not  think  that  there  will  ever 
be  auy  greater  inducements  held  out  to  the 
bee-breeders  to  improve  their  bees  than  there 
are  at  present,  even  if  the  “dollar  queen 
traffic”  should  be  swept  away.  There  is  some 
inducement  to  buy,  even  at  enormous  prices, 
improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses, 
because,  with  ordinary  care,  the  offspring  of 
such  stock  will  be  pure,  and  will,  likewise, 
command  a  high  price;  but  there  is  no  such 
inducement  to  the  purchase  of  an  improved 
strain  of  bees,  because,  even  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  young  queens  may  mate  with  drones 
from  some  scrub  swarins  in  the  woods. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  there  are  no  inducements  to  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  improved  strains  of  bees;  far  from  it. 
The  inducements  are  many,  but  they  are  not 
so  great  or  so  many  as  to  the  purchasing  of 
stock  the  breeding  of  which  can  be  controlled. 
To  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  the  mating  of 
queens  can  be  controlled;  we  can  Italianize 
all  of  the  bees  in  the  vicinity  of  our  apiary, 
but  to  have  each  stock  within  three  or  four 
miles  produce  number  one  drones,  would  be 
au  almost  herculean  task.  When  fertilization 
in  confinement,  or  something  of  the  sort,  is 
made  practicable,  then,  I  doubt  not,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  breeders  who  w ill  sec  to  work  and 
will  succeed,  in  producing  a  superior  strain  of 
bees.  At  present,  however,  in  order  to  obtain 
positive  results  aud  know  how  they  were  ob¬ 
tained,  so  chat  it  can  be  done  again  and  again ; 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  plan  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones — that  of  breeding  bees 
upon  isolated  islands. 

No  one  would  be  more  pleased  than  myself 
to  see  an  improvement  in  our  bees.  I  try  to 
be  unprejudiced  iu  the  matter,  but  to  me  it 
appears  that  the  rearing  and  selling  of  “  dol¬ 
lar”  queens  does  not  “retard  the  progress  of 
American  apiculture”  or  “  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  best  achievements,"  any  more  than  the 
rearing  aud  selling  of  native  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  preveut  or  hinder  the  development, 
breeding  and  dissemination  of  improved  breeds 
of  these  animals.  Instead  of  being  a  damage, 
I  think  that  dollar  queens  have  been  a  benefit 
and  a  blessing  to  apiculture.  Thousands  now 
have  the  peaceable,  industrious  aud  beautiful 
Italians,  who  would  yet  have  the  native  bees 
had  the  prices  of  Italian  queens  been  kept  at 
a  high  figure,  while  any  breeder  is  free  to  im¬ 
prove  his  bees  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  if  he 
succeeds  in  producing  a  superior  strain,  he 
need  have  no  fears  but  what  he  can  sell  his 
queens  at  a  high  price.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Rogersville,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 


Dollar  Queens. — Our  contributor  Mr.  G. 
M.  Doolittle,  one  of  the  most  expert  beekeep¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  writes  us  that  the  article 
iu  a  late  Rural  on  “Dollar  Queens”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cook,  is  one  of  the  best  articles  ever 
written  on  bee  culture.  He  says  he  wishes 
that  it  could  be  read  by  every  beekeeper  in 
the  country.  He  evidently  sees  and  feels 
deeply  the  tendency  of  the  cheap  queeu  traffic 
to  depreciate  the  quality  of  our  bees. 


form  (Topics, 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE’S 
SEEDS. 


For  the  hundredth  time  at  least,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked,  Why  are  the  people  of  these 
United  States  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  de¬ 
partment  for  the  distribution  of  common 
seeds,  by  politicians  to  their  constituents  l 
Why  should  the  seedsmen,  in  preference  to 
other  trades,  be  favored  with  the  privilege  of 
unloading  upon  the  Government  their  surplus 
merchandise  ?  Why  not  give  the  grocery  and 
dry- goods  trade  a  chance  ?  Or  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade,  or  the  book  publishers — all  respect¬ 
able,  aud  deserving  of  “Government”  pap  as 


well  as  the  seed  trade  ?  A  pair  of  stout  boots 
or  a  pair  of  trousers  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
an  acceptable  present  for  even  the  farmer.  A 
pound  of  genuine  tea  to  cheer  without  ine¬ 
briating,  and  a  book  to  while  away  a  leisure 
hour  would  be  suitable  not  only  to  tbe  fanner 
but  also  for  our  politicians’  constituents  of 
other  occupations.  Why  this  suggestion  has 
not  occurred  to  our  astute  Representatives  in 
Congress  iu  these  times  of  an  overflowing 
Treasury,  is  beyond  one’s  comprehension. 

To  the  innocent  and  uninitiated  the  idea  is, 
that  the  Government,  through  its  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Senators,  distributes  seeds  of  rare 
aud  new  varieties  not  obtainable  by  purchase 
from  dealers.  Is  this  so  ?  Far  from  it.  The 
very  opposite  is  the  fac6.  The  printed  list  of 
the  Government’s  stock  of  seeds  of  about  100 
varieties  contains  the  names  of  only  ordinary 
staple  sorts  obtainable  at  most  country  stores. 
Here  it  is: 


SEEDS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  BY  THE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  SEASON  OF  ItSttj. 

VEGETABLES— Am  i'akaous— VauSieklon'g  Colossal, 
Colossal. 

BK.tNs  Diva  l‘l 


Golden  Wax,  Early  Red  Valentine, 
_•  Turtle  Soup,  Golden  Wax,  Large  Luna,  Golden 
Duller-,  ivory  Pou  Wax,  Moliaivk. 


Early 
*  title 
BROCCOLI, 


Bebt.— Bastinn  s  Half  Long,  Early  Egyptian  Turnip, 
Hatch  s  Early  Blood,  Dewing  a  improved  'Turnip, 
Early  Blood  Turnip. 

Carrot— Danvers,  Improved  Long  Orange,  Large 
Yellow  Belgian. 

(.Lee am mr—  improved  Extra  Long  VVldto  Spine, 
Early  Frame,  Long  Green. 

Lxbbai.u— Henderson  s  Early,  Earlv  Jersey  Wake- 
Held,  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Nort  li  Carolina  Buncomhe, 
Stone  Mo  .ihuIu. 

Cauliflower— Haskell’s,  Extra  Early  Dwarf,  Al¬ 
giers. 

Cons  -  Mexican  Sweet,  Early  Minnesota  Sweet, 
CrosOy’s  Early  Sweet,  Improved  Evergreen  Sweet, 
Roalyu  Hybrid  sweet. 

OBlkuv— Henderson's  Half  Dwarf,  Boston  Market, 
Dwart  Will  to. 

Em)  Flam — New  York  Unproved. 

LlirTlicK —Black  -  Seeded  Simpson,  Early  Curled 
Simpson,  Bo -i to n  curled,  Early  curled,  White  Tennis 
Ball,  Uurled  India. 

Music u «lon— daekeusaok.  Cassaba. 

Watermelon  —  Rattlesnake,  Haskell's  Excelsior, 
Green  Citron. 

Onion  -While  Naples,  Giant  Delia  Uocea,  Danvers 
Yellow  Globe,  Giant  Red  Della  Rucea,  While  Lisbon. 

Okra— Improved  Dwni  I',  fall  Green,  Long  Ureeu. 

Peas— Atnrrieau  Wonder,  Little  Wonder,  improved 
Daniel  O'KoUitce,  Cleveland  s  Best,  Telegraph.  Extra 
Early,  Haskell's  Extra  Early.  Advancer. 

Parsley— Moss  curled 

PtUTMii— Largo  Red  or  Cayenne,  Bull  Nose,  Sweet 
Mouutautr 

Parsxif— Long  Smooth,  Long  Smooth  or  Hollow 
Crowned,  Abbott's  improved  Hollow  Crowned. 

ttAbisn- French  Breakfast,  Carter's  Long  Scarlet, 
Scarlet  Turnip,  Golden  Yellow  Olive-shaped,  Califor¬ 
nia  Mammoth,  Hcno arson'*. 

syl  Asil—  Boston  Market,  Early  Yellow  Bush  Scal¬ 
loped,  Hubbard,  Inter  Crookneek,  American  Turban. 

SlUNACH — Savoy  Leaved. 

Salsify. 

Tobacco-— White  Burley,  Vuelta  do  Abajo,  Havana, 
Big  UTlBOCO,  Gold  Leaf,  Maryland  Broad  Leaf. 

jOMAro  -  Iruphy.Acme,  Paragon,  Perfection,  Alpha. 

F  LOW ERS— Au  a-.Horuueut. 

TREES— uatalpu,  hardy. 

FIELD.— BoeKAVulfAT-sHrer  Hull, 

Corn— Chester  County  Mammoth,  tltieen  of  the  Prai¬ 
rie,  White  Flint  Prolific,  Peabody,  Large  White, 
Montgomery,  Y  ellow  Fdut. 

Cotton— ZeJIne r.  Long  staple  Silk,  Champion  Pro¬ 
lific,  improved  Prolific,  Improved  llerloitg. 

Flax— T  ree,  White  Flowering,  Yellow  seeded, 

H line- Piedmont  Tall,  Glunt  Chinese. 

Oats— Russkih  White.  New  Brunswick,  Washington. 

Puiii-mx— ^ Connecticut  Field.  n.  c. 


^rbovicfiltural. 


TREE-PLANTING  ON  ROUGH,  HILLY 
OR  ROCKY  LANDS. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


W here  at  all  possible  to  plow  the  land,  do  it 
as  a  valuable  preparation,  because  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  ic  gives  to  the  young  plants  that  are 
to  be  in  trod  need.  W  here  t  here  a  ro  steep  declivi¬ 
ties,  rocky,  protruding  ledges,  or  other  obstruc¬ 
tions,  how  valuable  soever  suck  lands  may  be 
for  pasturage,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  them 
entirely  to  timber  growth,  as  has  already  been 
urged  in  the  “  Woods- Pasture”  article  in  issue 
June  L0.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  the  ab¬ 
rupt  outcrops  of  the  shales,  particularly  che 
so  called  Devonian,  which  often  occur  in  “the 
knobs;’’  these  should  never  be  cleared  of  their 
timber,  or,  if  cleared,  they  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  replanted  with  trees. 

Now  in  all  such  situations,  as  in  similar 
difficulties  everywhere,  if  we  cannot  have  all 
the  advantages  we  desire,  it  is  the  part  of 
good  philosophy  to  embruce  and  make  the 
most  of  the  conditions  by  which  we  happen 
to  be  surrounded.  Thus  where,  instead  of  an 
open  prairie  or  well-cleared  land,  capable  of 
being  thoroughly  prepared  for  culture,  we  are 
restricted  to  abrupt  hill-sides  or  to  rocky 
ledges  which  should  certainly  be  covered  with 
trees,  let  us  uot  be  discouraged  but  adopt  the 
more  expensive  and  the  less  promising  plans 
that  have  been  extensively  practiced  on  the 
hills  of  Scotland  aud  the  mouutain  ranges  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  where  the  most  exteu- 
sive  and  profitable  forests  have  been  produced 
upon  wide  areas  on  which  the  plow  had  never 
broken  the  soil,  where  only  the  simplest  prep¬ 
aration  was  practicable,  and  yet  where  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  and  most  profitable 
forests  have  been  established, 

Iu  such  cases  the  planting  is  done  by 
“  notching,”  for  small  nursery  trees,  that  are 
inserted  into  the  slit  made  with  the  heavy 
planting  spade,  and  firmed  by  the  same  instru¬ 
ment,  or  with  the  foot,  an  expert  planter  set¬ 
ting  one  thousand  in  a  day.  Or,  with  larger 
trees,  the  plan  of  “  pitting”  is  pursued,  opening 
holes  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  into  which  a 
smaller  number  of  plants  may  be  set  out  In  a 


This  is  why  I  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
plows  that  did  the  work  which  received 
awards  of  merit.  There  were  seven  entries 
for  the  prizes  for  best  workmanship.  In  all  the 
entries  the  plows  were  nicely  adjusted  and  the 
teams  well  trained  to  their  work.  The  prizes 
were  offered  by  local  business  firms,  and  con 
sifted  of  plows,  coils  of  barbed  wire,  clothes 
wringers  and  in  one  instance  $10  in  gold. 

A  manure  spreader  attracted  considerable 
attention.  A  test  was  given  in  the  use  of 
coarse  corn-stalk  litter  and  leached  ashes.  In 
both  instances  the  work  was  completely  per¬ 
formed.  The  general  criticism  was,  that  the 
implement  cost  too  much  money  for  the  field 
of  work  to  be  performed  by  it.  There  were 
numbers  of  spring-tooth  harrows  exhibited 
and  among  all  the  farmers  who  had  used  them 
there  were  plenteous  words  of  commendation. 
To  almost  every  one  present  the  Acme  Harrow 
was  new,  but  the  men  who  had  to  deal  with 


day.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  open  cultivat 
able  land,  well  prepared  and  marked  out,  we 
have  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  set 
treble  the  number  of  trees,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  great  desideratum  of  more  rapid  growth 
as  a  result  of  the  cultivation  they  may  receive, 
and  the  sooner,  as  a  consequence,  they  may  be 
left  to  themselves. 

Notching  and  fitting  must  be  resorted  to  by 
your  correspondent  and  by  others  similarly 
situated.  By  all  means  let  them  plant  such 
lands  to  trees,  even  though  it  should  be  more 
expensive.  In  open  woods  that  were  not  sup¬ 
plied  with  native  stock  for  the  reproduction 
of  desirable  forest  trees,  and  in  young  planta¬ 
tions  with  accidental  vacancies,  the  notching 
process  for  the  introduction  of  young  oaks, 
ashes  and  other  species,  has  been  rather  exten¬ 
sively  practiced  by  the  writer  and  with  prom¬ 
ise  of  good  results. 

But  to  return  to  the  hilly  lands  of  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  let  the  notching  or  the  pitting  plan 
be  introduced,  or,  where  practicable,  let  hor¬ 
izontal  furrows  be  plowed  at  close  intervals 
as  guides  to  the  planter  of  seeds  or  of  little 
trees,  which  can  receive  such  cultivation  by 
hand  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  apply,  at  least 
enough  to  subordinate  such  weeds  and  other 
undesirable  growth  as  might  interfere  with 
the  trees,  that  will  eventually  constitute  the 
preponderating  crop.  These  trees  may  not 
increase  in  size  so  rapidly  as  though  they 
were  well  cultivated;  they  will  require  a 
longer  period  to  cover  the  soil,  after  which 
they  will  grow  fast  enough. 

The  kinds  mentioned  by  your  querist,  Catalpa 
(speciosa,  of  course),  White  Asb,  Black  Wal¬ 
nut,  Black  Cherry,  and  other  equally  valuable 
species  will  grow  well  enough  on  their  con¬ 
genial  soils,  when  once  well  established,  even 
without  the  thorough  preparation  and  the 
cultivation  recommended  for  arable  lands, 
but  they  must  be  planted  thickly,  either  alone 
or  with  nurses,  and  they  must  be  kept 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  weeds  until  they 
completely  shade  the  surface,  eveu  if  this  re¬ 
quires  double  the  number  of  years  usually 
found  necessary  on  the  more  level  plantations, 
In  such  a  case  the  free  use  of  low-growing 
bushes  would  be  advisable.  Of  this  character 
even  the  common  Elder  and  Sumac  bushes 
might  be  very  desirable  nurse  plants  as  they 
are  readily  produced  by  inserting  bits  of  roots 
into  the  spade  notches  and  because,  when 
shaded  by  the  growing  trees,  they  will  grad¬ 
ually  be  smothered  and  disappear,  after  hav¬ 
ing  for  a  few  years  pretty  elfectually  shaded 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  yielded  some 
profit  as  a  subsidiary  crop  of  berries  and 
leaves.  In  Europe  the  heather,  which  natur¬ 
ally  springs  up  after  filling  the  forests,  is 
allowed  to  cover  the  surface,  which  requires 
about  three  years,  when  it  becomes  a  pro¬ 
tector  to  the  little  conifers  which  are  then  set 
out  thickly  among  the  heather  plants,  and 
have  the  benefit  of  their  partial  shade  until 
the  pines  and  spruces  shoot  up  and  overpower 
their  nurses;  but  we  must  beware  of  the 
effects  of  our  rank,  coarse-growing  annual 
weeds  and  also  of  the  insinuating  Blue  Grass 
of  our  rich  soils.  Finally  and  emphatically, 
to  “produce  a  tall  and  healthy  growth  of 
trunk  ”  on  your  trees,  whether  planted  on  hill¬ 
side,  in  valley  or  on  the  open  plain,  rest 
assured  Mr,  O.,  and  everybody  else,  that  alter 
you  shall  have  selected  judiciously  the  species 
best  adapted  to  your  soils  and  situation,  they 
should  be  planted  very  thickly,  say  every  four 
feet,  or  about  3,000  trees  to  tbe  acre,  and  you 
may  anticipate  the  happiest  results  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  labor. 


ing  in  the  stubble.  Sometimes  they  disappear 
by  the  last  of  June,  but  at  other  times  they  are 
to  be  found  through  the  Summer.  The  report 
says  that  in  some  cases  the  destruction  was  so 
great  that  the  fields  were  plowed  and  planted 
to  corn,  but  the  beetles  destroyed  the  young 
corn  in  the  same  way  that  they  had  the  cane. 

Some  doubt  seems  to  exi-t  as  to  the  early 
stages  of  the  cane  beetle.  Feeding,  as  it  does, 
in  the  perfect  state  upon  caneorcorn.it  would 
be  natural  to  infer  that  it  might  be  found  in 
the  larva  state  as  some  form  of  a  white  grub 
at  the  roots  of  the  same  plants,  and  this  infer¬ 
ence  seemed  to  be  borne  out  in  one  instance 
by  finding  in  May  some  grubs  that  produced 
the  cane  beetles,  though  search  in  other  in¬ 
stances  had  failed  to  reveal  them. 

As  to  remedies,  little  can  be  said  till  more 
is  known  of  the  early  stages  of  \he  insect.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  that  these, like  many 
other  insects,  are  readily  attracted  to  light, 


satisfactory  explanation  than  anything  we 
could  write.  G.  b.  b. 
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DRENCHING  PIGS. 


A  common  form  of  administering  medicine 
to  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  is  by  “  drench¬ 
ing”  them.  The  medicinal  ingredients  of  tbe 
“  drench”  are  mixed  with  some  fluid,  as  ale  or 
some  sort  of  gruel,  and  the  mixture  is  usually 
administered  by  means  of  a  horn,  the  base  of 
which  is  cut  off  diagonally  so  as  to  produce  a 
large  opening.  The  head  of  the  animal  is 
raised  a  little  by  an  assistant  while  the  opera¬ 
tor  pulls  away  the  cheek  of  tbe  right  side  of 
the  mouth,  which  forms  a  pouch  or  pocket, and 
into  this  the  medicine  can  be  poured  without 
any  danger  of  causing  suffocation.  Owing  to 
their  obstinate  and  contrary  character,  there 
is  generally  considerably  more  difficulty  in 
drenching  pigs  than  any  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mal.  When  small,  the  animal  is  usually  seized  by 
the  ears,  placed  between  the  holder’s  legs  and 
the  fore  legs  are  raised  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground.  Another  person,  having  the  medi¬ 
cine  properly  mixed  in  a  basin  or  other  vessel, 
pours  a  quantity  of  it  from  tune  to  time  into 
the  pig’s  mouth  by  means  of  a  large  spoon. 
The  slight  elevation  forward  at  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  held  causes  the  liquid  to  flow  backward 
and  be  swallowed  without  risk  of  choking. 
Larger  animals  are  fastened  to  a  post  or  rail 
by  means  of  a  running  noose,  as  illustrated  at 
Fig.  100.  Here  the  medicine  is  poured  into  the 
mouth  on  the  t  ight  side,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  pigs,  the  cord  being  raised  with  the 
left  hand  whenever  the  head  has  to  be  ele¬ 
vated.  By  this  means,  although  the  beast’s 
dissatisfaction  finds  utterance  in  loud  and 
frequent  screams,  the  medicine  can  be  readily 
administered, 


“  Drenching.” — Fig.  190. 

use  clay  lumps  all  thought  it  must  be  just  the 
the  thing  to  pulverize  them. 

ms.  The  novelties  upon  the  grounds  aside  from 
ex-  these  named,  were  the  spiral  spring  buggy 
this  and  Tucker’s  Draft  Equalizer.  The  latter  con- 
ippi  trivance.as  most  of  Rural  readers  understand, 

bey  is  a  harness  attachment  by  means  of  which 

.red  the  use  of  wbiffietrees  is  dispensed  with,  and 

,cts.  in  handling  a  team  among  stumps  or  trees, 
___  one  has  tbe  same  advantages  in  the  use  of 
horses  as  with  oxen,  as  the  draft  is  by  means 
of  a  chain  attached  to  a  bar  beneath  tbe 
horses,  which  in  turn  is  attached  to  the 
hames  at  the  shoulder. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  note  how  many 
farmers  had  given  their  boys  and  even  hired 
men  a  holiday  to  attend  this  trial.  This 
seemed  to  me  not  only  a  benevolent  way  of 
dealing  with  the  members  of  the  family ,  but 
a  good  business  scheme  on  the  part  of  farm 
proprietors.  Such  education  is  not  lost  upon 
the  boys  and  men  who  are  depended  upon  to 
do  tbe  plowing.  A  day’s  seeing  may  be  worth 
a  month’s  telling . 

There  is  very  little  expense  attending  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  sort  and  there  should  be  more  of 
them.  The  result  is  more  directly  aud  more 
surely  reached  than  at  the  Autumn  fairs  where 
there  are  so  many  things  to  De  seen,  aud 
where,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  mountebanks,  patent 
medicine  and  jewelry  swindlers  aud  their  ilk 
receive  the  greatest  attention. 


iXtizcd  lam'dws 


We  have,  as  already  stated,  the  common 
and  hardy  catalpa  (C.  speciosa)  planted  within 
100  feet  of  each  other  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison.  Neither  was  in  the  least  harmed  by 
the  past  Winter . . . 

Instead  of  hellebore  for  the  currant  worm 
try  the  following:  To  a  barrel  of  water  add 
a  peek  of  quick  lime  aud  let  it  stand  until  the 
water  becomes  clear.  Sprinkle  it  either  with 
an  old  whisk  broom  or  through  a  watering- 
pot  upon  the  infested  bushes  . 

We  gather  the  potato  beetles  found  upon  our 
experiment  plots  by  hand  and  throw  them  in 
a  tomato  cau  as  gathered.  One  day  last  week, 
having  lorgotten  the  tomato-can,  a  pair  of 
pruning- shears  was  used  to  cut  them  iu  two  as 
they  were  found.  The  next  day  at  about  the 
same  time  we  were  surprised  to  find  many  i,f 
these  bisected  beetles  alive  and  creeping 
about  as  if  unharmed.  Iu  se  me  cases  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  body  was 
left  to  tbe  head.  In  one  case  a  wire-worm 
had  attacked  the  little  portion  of  body  left  to 
the  head  aud  eaten  it  clear  out,  while  the 
head  itself,  with  the  fore  legs,  was  crawling 
and  drawing  the  wire-worm  slowly  after  it. . . 

Captain  John  B.  Moore,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  kindly  sends  us  a  bunch  of  his  “cross¬ 
bred”  asparagus,  which  in  size  and  beauty  of 
shoots  is  handsomer  than  is  often  seen. 
Two  years  ago  he  sent  us  for  trial  roots  of 
the  same  strain  which  were  planted  and  have 
this  season  yielded  cuttings  that  in  size  and 
vigor  wo  have  never  seen  surpassed,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  bed  was  not  richly  manured  and 
the  soil  not  unusually  fertile.  But  we  must 
protest  against  the  claim  that  it  is  cross-bred. 
W hat  does  Captain  Moore  meau  by  this?  Did 
he  use  pollen  from  the  male  flowers  to  im¬ 
pregnate  the  female  11  >wors.'  There  are  no 
female  asparagus  (lowers  that  ever  we  could 
find.  There  are  staiuiuate  flowers  and  perfect 
flowers,  or  those  that  are  self- fertilizing. 
And  the  impregnation  occurs  before  the 
flower  opens  before,  indeed,  the  bud  seems 
well  formed. 

The  only  way,  to  our  mind,  that  asparagus 
cau  be  improved  is  t.y  climate,  soil  or  by  se¬ 
lecting  seeds  from  those  female  plants  alone 
which  are  the  most  vigorous  aud  throw  up 
the  heaviest  shoots.  If  selections  during  a 
series  of  years  were  made  in  this  way,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  strong-growing 
variety  might  be  established.  We  should  be 
glad  to  hoar  from  Mr.  Moore  ou  this  sub¬ 
ject . . . 

Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  tbe  Ru¬ 
ral  sent  seeds  of  the  insecticide  plant  (Pyre- 
thrum  rosoutu)  to  the  members  of  the  Youths’ 
Horticultural  Club.  We  hope  they  were  sue 
cessful  in  raising  plants  from  this  seed,  since 
besides  its  useful  properties  it  bears  one  of  the 
handsomest  fiowors  of  any  hardy  perennial  of 
its  class,  that  we  have  over  seen.  The  flower 


TEST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


[Special  Report  to  the  RURAL  NEW -Yorker.] 

Ttte  West  Michigan  Farmers’  Club  decided 
some  weeks  ago  to  hold  au  out  of-door  meet¬ 
ing  to  teBt  farm  implements.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  June  G,  this  trial  was  held,  and  fully 
3,000  people  gathered  at  the  farm  of  Martin 
L.  Sweet,  a  mile  north  of  Grand  Rapids,  to 
look  over  implements,  listen  to  some  short 
addresses,  and  gather  information  for  use  in 
their  own  operations. 

The  gathering  was  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
paring  the  good  points  of  various  implements 
and  discussing  the  experience  of  various 
farmers  in  their  use  upon  diverse  soiln,  and  as 
such  it  was  a  grand  success. 

There  were  a  great  many  plows  shown  of 
all  patterns,  from  the  old-fashioned,  wrought- 
iron  mold  board,  guided  with  a  single  han¬ 
dle,  to  the  most  improved  steel  pattern,  with 
framed  beam.  Farmers  were  very  much  in¬ 
terested  iu  the  trial  of  sulky  plows,  of  which 
there  were  several  patterns  exhibited.  After 
trying  them  upon  the  smooth  ground  ar- 


Tjie  Fearless  Railway  Thrasher,  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  which  appears  on  this  page,  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  Mr.  Miimrd  Harder,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y.  For  the  past  S3  years  Mr.  Harder’s 
name  has  been  before  the  public,  as  manufac¬ 
turer  of  thrashers  aud  cleaners,  and  railway 
horse  powers,  and  he  combines  his  practical 


THE  SUGAR  CANE  BEETLE. 
Ligyrus  Rugiceps— LeConte. 

See  pains  £21. 


PROFESSOR  G.  H.  FRENCH. 


The  cut  accompanying  this  represents  what 
Professor  J.  Henry  Comstock,  in  his  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1880, 
denominates  “the  most  serious  insect  enemy 
of  the  sugar  cane  known  in  the  United  States.” 
This  beetle  is  about  half  au  inch  long,  built 
very  much  like  a  May  beetle  but  tbe  May 
beetles  are  some  shade  of  brown  in  color  while 
this  is  jet  black,  the  head  roughly  shagreened, 
the  thorax  minutely  punctured,  the  wing 
cases  with  several  lines  formed  of  small 
punctures.  They  have  been  known  as  destruc¬ 
tive  insects  for  several  years  aud  mentioned 
by  Beveral  writers,  but  the  most  complete 
history  is  that  given  by  Professor  Comstock 
in  the  report  above  referred  to. 

The  presence  of  the  beetle  is  usually  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  withering  of  tbe  terminal  leaves 
of  the  stem,  these  being  often  easily  separable. 
An  examination  of  the  stem  shows  the  beetles, 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers,  burrowing 
into  the  cane,  the  cut  showing  the  place  of 
entry.  They  often  begin  operations  before 
the  cane  is  above  the  ground,burrowing  in  the 
seed  cane,  and  also  they  have  been  found  work- 
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is  formed  much  like  that  of  the  Cone-Flower 
(Rudbeckia)  with  which  all  of  our  readers  are 
familiar,  except  that  the  receptacle  is  not 
conical — or,  perhaps,  we  might  better  say, 
the  Ox-eye  Daisy  with  which  many  of  our 
fields  are  too  profusely  decorated.  But  the 
foliage  is  finely  cut,  as  our  illustration  of 
Mch.  11  showed,  and  of  a  dark,  glossy  green, 
while  the  rays  of  the  flower  which  are  often 
more  than  one  inch  in  length  vary  from  white 
through  delicate  rose  shades  to  a  rich  crim¬ 
son.  Many  of  those  flowers  now  blooming 
measure  two-and-one- half  inches  in  diameter, 
the  discs  being  yellow  as  in  the  Ox-eye  Daisy 
Pyrethrum  roseum  will  unquestionably  be 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  both  as  a  bedding, 
hardy  perennial  and  for  cut  flowers,  as  few 
others  blooming  at  the  same  time  display 
such  brilliant  colors,  or  are  more  suitable  for 

table  or  mantel  bouquets . 

In  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  Manchester 
and  Hovey  Strawberries,  our  friend,  Mr.  John 
S.  Collins,  writes  us  as  follows: 

‘  I  noticed  in  a  late  Rural  your  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  similarity  of  the  Manchester 
and  old  Hovey,  a  fact  which  seems  more  ap¬ 
parent  now  as  I  see  plants  growing.  I  called 
the  attention  of  a  few  men  to  the  same  fact 
at  Manchester  last  Sumner.  My  Spring  Cata¬ 
logue  mentions  the  same  subject.  I  merely 
call  your  attention  to  it,  as  ray  views  on  the 
matter  were  certainly  in  print  before  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  remarks  were  noticed  by  me,  and  several 
thousands  of  the  catalogues  had  been  sent  out, 
one  of  which  was  seut  te  the  Rural,  I  fruited 
the  old  Hovey  Seedling  for  about  10  years — 
until  about  1805 — when  it  seemed  to  lose  its 
vitality,  and  other  now,  better  growing  sorts 

(at  that  time)  coming  up,  I  let  it  drop  out _ 

The  following  is  the  marked  passage  in  Mr. 
C.’s  catalogue,  to  w  hich  he  refers: 

Manchester  (P)— A  new'  variety  of  much 
promise,  originated  by  Jesse  Beatty,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  J.,  who  has  grow’n  and  fruited  it 
for  seven  years.  Plant  a  vigorous  grower, 
very  productive;  berries  large,  uniform  size, 
very  firm;  ripens  medium  to  late.  In  ex¬ 
amining  a  plantation  of  it  in  bearing  at  the 
home  of  the  originator,  on  sandy  soil,  I  was 
reminded  of  its  great  similarity  in  color,  size 
and  shape  to  the  old  Hovey  Seedling,  which 
was  also  a  pistillate,  and  a  fine  variety.  My 
first  crop  of  Hovey,  grown  in  18.55,  yielded  at 

the  rate  of  over  8,000  quarts  per  acre . 

- - 


Grubs  in  Grass  Fields  — Around  Mr. 
Campbell’s  farm  there  has  been  much  com¬ 
plaint  these  years  about  destruction  of  grass 
roots  by  grubs.  Week  before  last  he  examined 
his  all  over  and  could  not  fiud  a  grub.  He  can 
account  for  it  by  uo  reason  except  by  the  lime 
and  potash  that  have  been  put  on  it  for  two  or 
three  years.  Last  year,  his  neighbor  next 
adjoining  bis  home  farm,  had  his  fields  overrun 
by  Army  worms.  He  looked  over  a  neighbor’s 
farm  and  they  were  creeping  over  the  grass 
in  thousands,  tens  of  thousands.  He  got  to 
talking  about  where  they  came  from;  there 
w'ere  none  of  them  that  knew  much  about  it;  it 
was  quite  a  new  thing;  so  he  said,  “they  seem 
to  be  going  north ;  let  us  see  if  we  can  find 
where  they  start.”  They  went  to  the  pasture 
below  and  turned  over  the  droppings  of  the 
cow’s;  they  were  full  of  the  worms,  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch-and  a  half  long, 
all  creeping  out  and  coming  to  this  field  of 
oats,  to  destroy  them.  Mr.  Campbell  had  a 
pasture  field  with  thirty  head  of  cattle  on  it 
and  in  it  not  u  worm  was  to  be  found.  There 
was  no  appearance  that  there  had  been  one. 
In  the  other  case  the  appeal  ance  was  that 
there  had  been  eggs  laid  on  the  grass  and  these 
had  passed  through  the  cattle  and  gone  out 
with  the  droppings. 

Putting  ur  Hay. — Many  instances  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  in  the  hay-mow  have  oc¬ 
curred  because  the  grass  when  packed  away 
was  not  sufficiently  cured,  says  the  Husband 
man.  The  safe  practice  is  to  let  the  crop  lie 
as  loosely  as  it  can  be  left  until  thoroughly 
wilted,  then  rake  and  put  it  up  in  cooks  to  re¬ 
main  one  or  two  days,  if  the  weather  will 
permit.  In  this  way  the  curing  is  safely 
effected  while  the  crop  is  in  cock,  and  the  risk 
of  heating  in  the  mow  averted.  Clover,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  Summer  forage  crops  to 
cure,  should  stand  two  or  three  days.  A  little 
care  in  putting  hay  up  will  avert  damage 
from  rains  if  they  should  occur.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  pile  up  the  cooks  with  flat  forkfuis  as  to 
roll  them  up,  and  if  so  piled,  they  shed  rain  so 
well  that  they  may  stand  during  a  storm  of 
two  or  three  days  without  material  damage. 
The  main  requirement  is  that  the  work  shall 
be  executed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
with  such  care  as  to  save  ail  the  nutriment  in 
the  best  condition. 

Mr.  Goodman,  in  the  Mass.  Ploughman, 
says  that  he  is  always  amused  when  calling  on 


his  tailor  to  find  him  shabbily  dressed  instead 
of  making  himself  the  mold  of  fashion  by 
whom  his  customers  would  desire  to  pattern 
themselves.  The  same  sort  of  feeling  comes 
over  him,  mingled  with  regret,  when  visiting 
his  brother  farmers,  to  find  them  partaking 
so  largely  of  pork  in  various  shapes,  fried 
beefsteaks,  and  eschewing  nearly  all  vegeta¬ 
bles  but  potatoes  and  grains  entire! y. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey'  Horticultural  Society,  Mr. 
A.  P.  Arnold  communicated  some  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  had  made  in  growing  sweet 
potatoes.  In  une  series  of  experiments  the  soil, 
without  any  application,  gave  101)  bushels  per 
acre;  with  nitrate  of  soda  the  product  was 
158  bushelsiwith  bone  black  it  was  152  bushels; 
with  muriate  of  potash,  188  bushels;  with 
common  manure,  203  bushels;  and  with  soda, 
boneblack,  and  potash  together,  the  product 
was  222  bushels.  In  the  above  experiment 
the  special  manures,  when  alone,  were  ap¬ 
plied  about  200  pounds  to  the  acre;  common 
manure,  twenty  one  horse  loads  per  acre. 

Large  Flocks  of  Poultry, — We  are  very 
apt  to  ask  why  it  is,  that  if  a  person  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  keeping  a  hundred  fowls  with  satis¬ 
factory  profit  he  cannot  keep  ten  times  as 
many  with  ton  times  as  much  profit,  or  even 
more,  as  the  cost  of  labor  is  proportionately 
reduced.  A  writer  in  the  Times,  commenting 
upon  the  subject  says  that  figures  lie  dread¬ 
fully  about  poultry  matters,  and  calculations 
somehow  or  other  always  arrive  at  a  delusive 
result,  the  uuknown  element  of  the  equation 
ever  turning  out  a  minus  quantity  by  some 
unexpected  change. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  in  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  are  want  of  room,  by  which 
cleanliuess,  the  sine  qua  non  of  success,  is 
made  impossible  or  difficult,  and  the  laxity  of 
self-discipline  of  the  poultry- keeper  after  a 
short  experience  in  the  business.  At  first  too 
much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the  fowls;  they 
are  fed  and  watered  and  cleaned  and  attended 
to  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  After  a  while, 
however,  one  is  apt  to  get  tired  of  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  work,  and  the  fowls  are  neg¬ 
lected  for  a  day;  then  for  two  or  three,  until 
very  soon  vermin  take  possession  of  them; 
filth  produces  disease,  disease  contagion,  and 
contagious  disease  soon  sweeps  away  the  flock. 
The  first  element  of  success  in  poultry-keeping 
on  a  large  scale  is  a  good  location.  This 
should  be  large  enough  to  give  abundant 
room,  so  situated  as  to  be  sheltered  from  bit¬ 
ter  cold  winds  and  open  to  the  genial  sun 
shine  from  the  South,  provided  with  shade 
and  coverts,  furnished  with  abundant  pure 
water,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  soil  should 
be  dry  on  the  surface  and  thoroughly  well 
drained  at  the  bottom.  A  poultry  farm  for 
1,000  fowls  or  more  should  have  an  area  of  at 
least  35  acres,  and  40  acres  would  be  better. 
The  colony  method  is  the  most  successful,  in¬ 
deed,  the  only  one  that  has  been  found  prac¬ 
ticable.  There  is  no  trouble  whatever  in 
keeping  a  number  of  flocks  if  each  has  a  sep¬ 
arate  feeding  ground  and  a  separate  building. 
And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  thousands 
of  young  chicks  if  separate  hatching-houses, 
with  separate  pens,  are  provided  for  each 
brood,  and  a  large,  warm,  dry,  sheltered  field 
for  the  young  chicks  to  run  in  while  the  hens 
are  confined  in  convenient  coops.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  arrangement  aud  execution. 
The  French  produce  more  poultry  and  eggs 
than  any  other  people,  and  their  syste  n  is 
precisely  this  of  colonizing  the  flocks  and 
ke'-piug  them  separate.  The  French  poul¬ 
try  raiser  devotes  himself  to  this  specialty, 
aud  by  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  it 
achieves  success  in  the  only  possible  way. 


Now  for  this  latitude  make  plantings  of 
celery  for  early  use— mid- July  for  late  .  . 

.  .  .  .  A  writer  in  Vick’s  Magazine  uses 
flowers  of  sulphur  for  cabbage  worms.  . 

.  .  Continue  to  plant  sweet  corn.  .  . 

.  .  .  Properly  cured  and  placed  beside 
the  best  Timothy  hay,  Hungarian  Grass  will 
be  preferred  every  time,  says  a  writer  in  the 

National  Tribune . Again  let  us 

call  attention  to  Prof.  Bndd’s  suggestion  for 
killing  the  cabbage  worm  the  use  of  gas-tar 
water.  Keep  the  sprinkling  up  once  a  week 
from  the  time  the  heads  begin  to  form  until 

nearly  grown . Professor  Tracy 

finds  that  a  piece  of  phosphorus  placed  in  the 
ground  just  above  the  roots  will  keep  squash 

borers  away . Gas-tar  water  is 

now  successfully  used,  in  place  of  hellebore, 
to  exterminate  the  currant  worm,  . 

.  .  The  weight  of  the  Booth  bull  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  14,428  was  over  21  cwt. 

Puck  says  that  nothing  makes  a  woman  crazier 
than  to  plant  mignonette,  and,  when  It  comes 
up,  to  ascertain  that  the  seedsman  put  cabbage- 
seed  into  the  wrong  envelope . 

A  little  Tresh  lime  in  the  water  is  good  for 
chicks,  says  the  N.  Y.  World.  So  it  is.  Give 
pure  water.  Feed  the  chicks  early  in  the 
morning  and  five  times  during  the  day  in 
small  quantities.  Keep  them  out  of  the  grass 
while  it  is  wet . 


0wcrijiul)ac. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Georgia. 

Grovetown,  Columbia  Co.— Prospect  for 
oats,  wheat  and  grain  of  all  kinds  surprisingly 
fine.  We  are  now  harvesting.  Indian  corn, 
potatoes  and  grass  very  good.  Peaches,  ap¬ 
ples  and  fruit  generally  good.  Few  pears 
cultivated  here.  In  a  word,  crops  of  all  kinds 
are  unusually  good.  Acreage  of  above  very 
much  larger  than  usual,  and  the  yield  being 
very  much  larger,  we  are  “all  right"  for  the 
coming  year.  a.  h. 

*  Iowa. 

Hillsboro,  Henry  Co. — Fall  wheat 
acreage  two-thirds  to  three  fourths  of  an 
average,  Rye  full  acreage.  Oats  same. 
Potatoes  not  raised  for  market.  Prospects 
for  all  good.  Corn,  owing  to  the  rain 
is  threatened  with  weeds,  but  a  fine  crop 
can  yet  be  secured  if  the  weather  permits. 
Meadows  will  make  an  average  crop.  Pastures 
are  good.  j.  M.  T. 

Kentucky. 

Butler,  Pendleton  Co. — No  Spring  wheat 
raised  in  this  section.  Acreage  of  Winter 
wheat  much  larger  than  usual,  looks  fine,  and 
promises  good  returns;  the  same  as  to  rye  and 
oats.  Meadows  look  well,  but  none  is  of  large 
area.  Corn  up  and  with  good  growing  weather 
good  crops  may  be  expected  from  an  unusually 
large  planting.  Potatoes  promise  well,  and 
have  been  largely  planted;  on  an  average  25 
per  cent  larger  acreage  of  the  above  grains, 
etc.,  are  now  growing  than  last  year.  c.  w. 

Bowling  Green,  Warren  Co. — The  acreage 
of  wheat  is  about  50  per  cent  above  the  aver¬ 
age  and  the  prospects  are  better  than  we’ve 
had  since  ’61,  though  the  Army- worm  has 
damaged  it  somewhat— all  Winter  wheat. 
Oats  25  per  cent,  above  an  average,  and  pros¬ 
pects  good.  On  account  of  the  Army-worm, 
grasses  for  hay  will  be  almost  an  entire  failure. 
Corn  20  per  cent,  above  an  average  in  acreage, 
and  never  looked  better  at  this  season.  Pota¬ 
toes  above  an  average  and  look  well.  The 
apple  crop  will  be  short,  but  we  shall  have  an 
abundance  of  peaches  and  pears.  Farmers 
are  well  up  with  their  work,  and  are  very 
hopeful.  j,  d.  s. 

Maine. 

Manchester,  Kennebec  Co.,  June  10. — 
Owing  to  cold  weather  all  vegetation  is 
backward.  Nothing  has  thriven  hut  grass, 
and  that  is  not  yet  tall  enough  to  hide  the  old 
fog  in  old  mowing  fields.  The  early  and 
middle  parts  of  Maj'  were  uncommonly  dry, 
but  the  latter  part  was  very  wet.  The  first 
tree  to  bloom  here  is  the  wild  pear  or 
shad- bush.  It  first  opened  on  May  26;  wild 
cherry  and  domestic  plum  soon  follow, 
later  came  the  domestic  cherry  and  the  apple. 
In  1877  all  the  cherries  and  plums  were  in 
bloom  on  May  18.  In  1881,  on  May  22.  Work 
backward.  Some  farmers  who  have  flat; 
clayey  or  undrained  land,  had  to  wait  some 
days  in  June  before  they  could  plant.  G.  a. 

Michigan. 

Watson,  Allegan  Co.,  June  4. — Business 
of  all  kinds  is  blooming,  no  one  need  be  idle 
if  he  is  willing  to  work.  Produce  is  high — 
and  in  good  demand  for  cash.  Such  societies  as 
the  Grange,  Farmer’s  Alliance,  etc. ,  are  elevat¬ 
ing  the  masses,  and  the  term  “mudsill’’  which 
used  to  be  applied  to  the  laboring  classes,  is 
becoming  obsolete.  It  is  everyday  becoming 
apparent,  (thanks  to  the  Rural  and  other 
kindred  papers)  that  brains  are  an  attribute 
of  i  he  progressive  farmer  and  when  actuated 
and  cultivated  by  such  tutors  as  I  have  just 
mentioned  the  farmers  become  a  mighty 
power  in  the  land.  Whej  I  reflect  on  the 
position  we  occupy  as  tillers  of  the  soil  to-day 
compared  with  20  years  ago,  I  feel  like  call¬ 
ing  the  late  lamented  H.  W.  Longfellow  to 
my  aid  in  closing  this  effusion.  H.  d.  e. 

“  Let  us  then  uo  and  doing 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 

Still  achieving, still  pursuing 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.” 


(Querist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


SCAB  IN  SHEEP. 

J.  H.,  Mechanicsville ,  N.  What  is  a  good 

remedy  for  scab  in  sheep? 

Ans.— The  scab  in  sheep  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  minute  mite  known  as  the  Scab 
Insect — Aearus  scabiei.  This  mite  attaches 
itself  to  the  skin  and  penetrates  the  surface, 
causing  severe  irritation  and  itching  and  the 
secretion  of  an  exudation  which  dries  on  the 
surface,  forming  a  scab.  It  is  the  most  for¬ 
midable  of  all  the  external  parasites  of  sheep, 
aud  as  a  single  female  can  produce  1,500,000 
Of  progeny  in  90  days,  the  disease  to  which  it 
gives  rise  spreads  rapidly  through  a  flock  any 
member  of  which  has  become  infested. 
Prompt  and  euergetic  remedies  should  there¬ 
fore  be  adopted  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 


malady.  The  earliest  symptoms  are  a  rest¬ 
lessness  and  uneasiness  among  the  sheep.  Soon 
the  infested  animals  can  be  noticed  rubbing 
themselves  against  trees,  stones,  fences,  etc. 
scratching  themselves  with  their  hoofs  and 
biting  or  nibbling  among  their  wrol.  If,  on 
examination  of  the  part  rubbed  or  bitten, 
“  scab’’ is  present,  the  skin  will  be  found  at 
first  white  in  color  and  of  a  thicker  texture 
than  the  rest  as  well  as  moist  and  covered 
with  a  yellowish  exudation.  Later  on  these 
spots  are  covered  with  a  scab  and  the  wool 


The  Sugar  Cane  Beetle.— Fig.  192. 
(See  page  420.) 


becomes  loose.  Unless  relief  is  afforded,  the 
scabs  and  sores  constantly  enlarge  and  multi¬ 
ply,  the  wool  becomes  ragged  and  falls  off  in 
patches  and  the  wretched  sheep  rapidly  pines 
away  and  perishes.  As  the  disease  spreads 
from  sheep  to  sheep  and  from  flock  to  flock 
not  only  by  direct  contact,  but  also  by  acari 
left  adhering  to  pos’s,  fences  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  against  which  diseased  sheep  have 
rubbed  themselves,  healthy  sheep  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  become  diseased  if  turned  out  on  pas¬ 
tures  previously  occupied  by  scabby  sheep, 
even  though  a  considerable  time  may  have 
elapsed  since  the  departure  of  the  latter.  As 
a  single  scabby  sheep  will  soon  infest  a  whole 
flock,  in  purchasing  additions  to  one’s  flocks 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  newcomers  are 
absolutel  free  from  this  vexatious  ailment. 
The  treatment  must  kill  the  mites.  This  is 
effected  by  dipping  the  sheep  in  any  one  of 
various  preparations  which  have  been  found 
effective.  Of  these  the  best  and  most  con¬ 
venient  is  Little’s  Chemical  Sheep  Dip  sold  by 
D.  Lawton,  Baltimore,  Md.  Another  is  com¬ 
posed  of  tobacco  and  sulphur  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  four  ounces  of  the  former  and 
onenf  the  latter  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The 
water  is  brought  to  a  boiling  heat  and  the 
tobacco — either  coarse,  cheap  leaf  or  stems — 
is  steeped,  but  not  boiled,  uutil  its  strength  is 
extracted.  The  sulphur  is  then  stirred  into 
the  liquid.  When  the  temperature  falls  to 
120  o  the  decoction  is  ready  for  use.  It  must 
be  kept  at  this  temperature,  by  the  addition 
of  fresh,  warmer  decoction  from  time  to  time. 
The  sheep  are  entirely  immersed  in  the  liquid 
except  the  head.  The  hard  crusts  or  scabs 
must  be  broken  up  and  carefully  removed  so 
that  the  raw  surfaces  can  be  thoroughly 
reached  by  the  decoction.  The  use  of  a 
stiff  brush,  or.  better,  of  a  corn  cob,  Ls  the 
best  meaus  of  breaking  up  the  scabs.  To  in¬ 
sure  a  complete  cure,  the  dipping  should  be 
repeated  after  about  10  days  to  kill  any 
newly  hatched  mites.  The  dipped  animals 
should  be  kept  in  a  yard  till  their  wool  has 
dried,  lest  the  pasture  s-hould  become  foul  from 
the  dripping  of  the  dip. 

SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

“A  Subscriber ,”  Herkimer ,  N.  Y.  Among 
our  Spring  calves  this  year  there  is  a  disease 
which  is  uuknown  to  us  dairymen.  The  first 
symptoms  are  a  dropping  of  the  ears,  stiffness 
and  weakness  of  the  limbs, a  running  from  the 
mouth  of  water  aud  slime  that  will  destroy 
the  hair  wherever  it  touches.  After  two  or 
three  days  thick  matter  ruus  from  the  uostrils 
and  ears  aud  a  general  weakness  seems  to 
pervade  the  system.  The  calves  are  generally 
attacked  when  three  or  four  days  old,  and 
after  the  first  attack  they  live, sometimes, three 
or  four  weeks.  Most  of  them  keep  a  good 
appetite  till  they  die. 
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NEW-YORKER. 


JUNE  24 


Ans. — This  disease  is  a  type  of  that  know  n 
as  azotrcmia  and  a  form  of  the  well  known 
spinal  meningitis.  It  is  caused  by  malnutrition 
and  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous 
elements  of  the  food,  by  the  imperfect  action 
of  the  liver.  The  liver  fails  to  effect  the 
change  of  the  albuminoids  into  urea  and  these, 
only  partially  oxidized,  accumulate  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  blood.  This  diseased  condition 
of  the  blood  affects  the  nervous  system,  especi¬ 
ally  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  produc¬ 
ing  inflammation  which  results  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  acrid  matter  from  the  nose  and 
ears,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  while  the 
disordered  liver  affects  and  poisons  all  the 
secretions  of  the  body.  No  doubt  if  the  urine 
is  examined  it  will  be  found  hot  and  dark  or 
possibly  black  in  color,  indicating  at  once  the 
seat  of  the  disturbance.  With  so  young  an 
animal  as  a  four  or  five-days  old  calf,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  disease  to  its  source,  as 
this  may  as  likely  be  in  the  dam  and  be  com¬ 
municated  by  the  milk,  and  more  likely  even 
than  in  the  calf  itself.  If  the  cows  are  pastur¬ 
ing  in  swamp  meadows,  or  woods,  or  feeding 
upon  coarse  herbage  or  brush,  they  would 
suffer  from  this,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  calves,  but  the  milk  secretion  would 
help  very  much  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  the 
burden  from  the  overworked  liver  and  so 
relieve  the  cows.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  for 
examination  and  precaution  as  regards  the 
cows  first,  and  it  would  be  both  safe  and  wise 
to  treat  these  so  as  to  remove  any  taint  that 
might  be  in  the  milk.  Give  each  cow 
eight  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  with  one  ounce  of 
saltpeter  and  the  second  day  one  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  repeating  the  last  every 
other  day  for  a  week.  This  may  be  done, 
without  regard  to  the  kind  of  pasture,  as  a 
help  to  the  calves  which  will  be  benefited 
through  the  milk;  but  it  is  imperative,  if  the 
pasture  or  feed  is  as  we  suspect  may  be  pos¬ 
sible.  For  the  calves,  apply  warm  fomenta¬ 
tions  and  a  rug  dipped  in  hot  water  to  the 
loins;  if  they  are  costive  give  an  injection  of 
warm, soapy  water  with  a  teaspoon ful  of  sweet 
Oil  or  linseed  oil.  The  effect  of  the  medicines 
on  the  cow  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  the 
calves,  but  if  not  a  tablespoonful  of  linseed 
oil,  or  half  as  much  castor  oil  may  be  given 
once  daily  with  as  much  molasses,  and  one 
grain  of  podophyllin  rubbed  up  with  it.  If 
the  urine  is  found  to  continue  dark  in  color, 
give  the  calf  a  teaspoouful  of  sweet  spirits  of 
niter  twice  a  day. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL,  MEAL — CHEAPEST  FEED  FOR 
MILCH  COW. 

IF.  .S'.  T.,  Cornwall,  Canada.  In  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral  it  was  stated  in  the  Querist  Department 
that  cotton  seed  oil  meal  is  not  suitable  food 
for  horses  or  pigs.  1.  Is  it  suitable  for  milch 
cows  ?  If  so,  how  much  should  be  given  ?  2. 
What  is  the  cheapest  food  for  a  milch  cow  for 
Summer  and  Winter  to  get  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  and  butter — cotton-seed  oil  meal 
bore  sells  for  f  1.80  per  100  pounds  ;  corn  meal, 
$1.75;  bran,  75  cents;  shorts,  $1.25;  provender, 
(ground  peas  and  oats)  $1.40;  hay,  $9  per  ton; 
mangolds,  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Axs. — 1.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  an  excellent 
food  for  cows;  but  it  must  be  given  in 
moderation.  It  is  highly  concentrated,  and  is 
therefore  a  dangerous  food  when  given  too 
freely,  producing  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  system  which  affects  the  milk  organs 
very  quickly.  No  more  than  two  quarts  can 
be  given  in  one  day  safely  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances;  that  is,  one  quart  at  a  feed  rnorn- 
iug  and  night.  The  cow  has  a  large  stomach 
and  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  food,  and 
one  quart  of  the  cotton-seed  is  well  mixed 
with  this  food  and  is  then  in  no  way  hurtful. 
Bur,  it  should  always  be  fed  with  cut  hay  or 
roots,  so  that  it  may  be  thus  diluted.  A  horse 
or  a  pig  has  a  very  small  stomach;  that  of  the 
horse  is  only  half  as  large  in  proportion  to  the 
animal’s  weight  as  that  of  a  mau,  and  highly 
concentrated  food  for  either  of  these  animals 
is  injurious.  2.  Of  the  foods  mentioned,  a 
mixture  of  one  part  each  of  corn  meal,  ground 
oats  and  peas  and  brau  would  bo  the  best 
selection  for  Summer  use  ,  two  to  four  quarts  a 
day  may  be  given.  For  Winter,  one  part  of 
cotton-seed  meal  might  be  added  to  the  above. 
The  quantity  of  food  given  to  a  cow  should  be 
apportioned  with  judgment  and  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  cow.  Some  cows  will 
turn  all  the  extra  food  given  to  them  into  milk 
and  butter;  others  will  assimilate  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  and  the  rest  will  not  be  digested 
but  will  do  serious  mischief  by  over-loading 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  so  that  one  cannot 
say  how  much  a  cow  could  be  fed  of  meal  or 
grain  food  with  advantage.  This  is  a  matter 
for  experiment.  If  you  think  your  cow  could 
usefully  take  more  meal  and  less  hay,  increase 
the  meal  gradually  and  note  the  effect  and 
stop  as  soon  as  there  is  no  increase  in  milk  or 
butter.  More  meal  can  be  safely  given  when 
the  hay  is  cut  and  wetted  and  the  meal  mixed 
with  it  thuu  when  the  latter  is  fed  alone.  It 
is  better  to  feed  the  meal  dry  than  in  a  mash, 
for  reasons  given  in  an  article  on  “  Cows”  in 
the  Youths’  department  recently. 


GArKS  IN  CHICKS. 

L.  M.  W.,  Farmington,  Conn.  When 
about  four  weeks  old  my  chickens  begin  to 
sneeze,  stretch  out  their  necks  and  die  in 
about  a  week.  What  ails  them  and  how 
should  they  be  treated  ? 

A  ns. — They  are  troubled  with  gapes,  a 
disease  caused  by  parasitic  thread  worms  in 
the  throat  to  which  all  young  animals  are  sub* 
jeet.  Lambs,  calves  and  fowls,  including  wild 
fowls  of  the  gallinaceous  tribes,  all  suffer  from 
this  disease  and  many  die  from  it.  The 
worm  is  known  as  Strongylus  Jitarin  and  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  small  piece  of  white  thread.  They 
are  hatched  from  eggs  dropped  from  the  older 
animals  in  their  dung  and  picked  up  by  the 
young  ones  upon  grass  or  in  the  food  when 
the  ground  is  soiled.  The  eggs  hatched  in  the 
stomach  produce  the  worms  which  crawl  up 
the  gullet  and  pass  iuto  the  windpipe  causing 
much  inconvenience  and  irritation  and  com¬ 
pelling  the  young  creatures  to  cough,  wheeze, 
stretch  their  necks  and  gape.  They  finally  die 
from  suffocation  or  from  w  eakness  caused  by 
the  irritation  and  the  obstruction  of  the  air 
passages.  To  prevent  the  disease  the  chicks  and 
other  young  animals  should  be  kept  on  f  resh 
ground  where  no  old  ones  have  been  kept.  To 
cure  it,  turpentine  should  be  given  in  small 
doses  until  the  system  becomes  saturated  with 
it  and  the  lungs  exhale  it  freely  when  it  will 
destroy  the  worms.  If  the  chicks  are  in 
danger  of  suffocation  they  may  be  sometimes 
saved  by  inserting  the  end  of  a  small  soft 
feather  having  the  vanes  stripped  off  except 
at  the  extremity, into  the  t  hroat  and  giving  it  a 
twist  as  it  is  withdrawn,  w'hen  it  will  bring  out 
some  mucus  with  worms  imbedded  in  it.  This 
mucus  is  produced  in  the  throat  by  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  worms  and  interferes  seriously 
with  the  breathing.  If  it  can  lie  removed  it 
relieves  the  chicks  and  brings  out  the  wrorms 
with  it.  But  it  is  better  to  avoid  this  trouble 
by  keeping  the  runs  for  the  chicks  on  clean 
fresh  ground,  when  the  chicks  will  be  entirely, 
free  from  it.  The  same  precaution  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  same  disease  in  lambs  and  calves, 

HEAVES  IN  HORSES. 

F.  W.  S.,  Baden,  Pa.  What  is- good  for 
heaves  in  horses.  Isn’t  arsenic  too  danger¬ 
ous  a  remedy  1 

Ans. — The  ailment  is  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  mature  animals.  It  is  due  mainly  to 
the  use  of  feed  of  a  bulky  character,  but 
dusty  hay  and  grain,  as  well  as  clover  hay, 
are  also  prolific  causes  of  it.  One  form  of  it 
is  generally  produced  by  a  burd  gallop  or 
other  severe  exertion  after  a  full  meal.  In 
the  South  the  disease  is  generally  known  as 
“  bellows;”  and  in  the  prairie  States  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  There  is  no  certain  cure  for 
it,  but  broken- winded  horses  will,  if  properly 
fed,  do  a  great  deal  of  service,  though  the 
work  assigned  them  should  be  slow.  The  feed 
should  bo  iu  a  small  compass,  and  given  regu¬ 
larly  four  or  five  times  a  day.  It  should  con¬ 
sist  of  oa  ts,  beaus,  wheat  straw,  chaff,  tu  r- 
nips  or  carrots,  with  at  night  a  little  bright, 
hard-stalked  hay,  free  from  dust.  Clean, 
cured  corn  stalks,  in  small  quantity,  have  al¬ 
so  proved  beneficial.  Grain  and  grass  should 
be  the  chief  feed  in  Summer,  and  grain  with 
roots  iu  Winter.  Water  should  be  allowed 
sparingly  at  a  time,  and  the  horse  should 
never  be  used  for  an  hour  or  so  after  being 
fed  or  watered.  Arsenic  in  small  doses  is  a 
favorite  remedy  with  dealers,  as  in  nearly 
all  cases  it  effects  a  temporary  cure  more  or 
less  complete.  They  usually  begin  with  three 
grains  a  day,  increasing  to  five  a  day  in  a 
week,  and  continue  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
giving  from  10  to  12  grains  daily  towards  the 
end.  This,  however,  is  not  a  remedy  we  would 
recommend  to  horse  owners  who  wish  to  use 
their  horses.  Dealers  employ  it  because  it 
removes  the  disease  at  least  temporarily.  As 
the  appetite  is  morbidly  ravenous,  leading 
the  affected  animal  to  eat  the  litter,  etc.,  the 
bedding  should  be  removed  by  day  and  the 
horse  be  muzzled  by  night.  A  lump  of  rock 
salt  at  one  end  of  the  manger  and  a  chunk  of 
chalk'at  the  other  have  been  found  beneficial. 

DYNAMITE  FOR  REMOVING  STUMPS,  ETC, 

E.  O.,  Confidence,  IV.  Fa. — Where  can  I 
get  dynamite  for  removing  stumps?  What 
is  the  cost  per  stump,  and  is  its  use  very  dan¬ 
gerous? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  any  dealer  wrho 
furnishes  dynamite  or  giant  powder  directly 
to  people  who  wish  to  use  it  for  removing 
stumps  atul  stones.  The  Atlantic  Giant  Pow¬ 
der  Company,  Varnoy  &  Doe,  agents,  fil  Park 
Place,  this  city,  are  the  largest  dealers  iu  this 
explosive  in  the  country,  but  they  do  not  sup¬ 
ply  it  direct  to  users  of  small  quan¬ 
tities.  In  reply  to  a  note  of  inquiry 
sent  them,  however,  they  will  furnish 
the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  to  the 
inquirer,  who  will  furnish  the  article.  The 
nearest  dealer  in  gunpowder  should  be  able 
to  procure  it.  The  powder  is  furnished,  either 
loose  or  iu  cartridges,  iu  boxes  of  25  to  50 
pouuds  each.  Cartridges  are  eight  inches 
long  and  of  any  diameter  required.  For 


small  stones  or  stumps  the  cartridges  can 
be  cut  up  iuto  pieces.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
powder  in  the  market,  known  as  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  No.  1  is  employed  for  heavy  work, 
being  the  more  powerful;  No,  2  is  less  power¬ 
ful,  but  quite  strong  enough  for  blasting 
stumps,  etc,  The  cartridges  are  exploded  by 
caps  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  cap  is 
ignited  by  means  of  a  fuse.  Purchasers  should 
designate  the  kind  of  powder— whether  No. 

1  or  2— the  number  of  pouuds,  diameter  of 
cartridge,  number  of  caps  (ene  for  each  ex¬ 
plosion)  and  feet  of  fuse  they  may  require. 
The  following  are  the  prices  of  requisites: 
Powder  No.  I.  $1 ;  No.  2,  50  cents  per  pound; 
caps  (inn  in  a  box),  $3;  single-tape  water  fuse 
(per  100  feet),  75  cents:  nippers,  50  cents.  Full 
instructions  as  to  the  method  of  using  the  car¬ 
tridges  are  furnished  to  applicants,  iu  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet.  With  ordinarily  careful 
handling  there  is  not  much  danger  iu  using 
dynamite;  but  the  better  plan  would  bo  for 
all  in  a’ neighborhood  who  wish  such  work 
done  to  combine  and  hire  a  man  accustomed 
to  the  business. 

“breaking.” 

M.  W.,  Yorhrille.  Dakota.  How  deep 
should  “breaking"  be  done  to  be  “back¬ 
set”  in  the  Fall,  or  is  it  better  to  plow’  deep 
now  and  not  “  backset.” 

Ans. — In  “  breaking.”  the  usual  depth  of 
the  furrow  is  three  inches,  and  the  usual 
width  sixteen  inches.  Wo  should  certain¬ 
ly  prefer  to  plow  a  three-inch  furrow  and 
“  backset’’  in  the  Fall  or  after  the  furrow 
turned  in  “breaking”  has  become  measurohly 
disintegrated,  which  often  occurs  before  Fa  II. 
“  Breaking,”  “  backsetting”  and  “  cross- plow¬ 
ing”  constitute  the  general  routine  of  prepara¬ 
tion  of  prairie  sod  for  a  seed  bed,  and  in  any 
section  it  is  always  well  to  follow  the  plan 
already  practiced  there  until  experience  has 
demonstrated  or  strongly  suggested  a  differ¬ 
ent  one  ;  for  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  the 
methods  adopted  by  shrew'd,  practical  men  in 
farming  in  any  sect  ion,  are  the  methods  best 
adapted  to  that  section  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions.  Anyhow-,  it  is  not  wise  for  a  new  comer 
to  depart  from  them  without  a  valid  reason 
and  after  a  trial,  on  a  small  scale,  of  any 
plan  he  may  thiuk  a  better  one.  “  Do  as 
your  neighbors  do,”  is  a  safe  rule  for  all  new¬ 
comers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  until 
they  have  had  experience  there.  Then,  w'itli 
a  full  knowlp.dge  of  the  conditions  of  their 
new  location,  the  remembrance  of  different 
methods  followed  elsewhere  may  suggest  val¬ 
uable  improvements;  but  a  great  many  of  the 
avoidable  mishaps  that  befall  new  settlers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  due  to  the 
contempt  ofteu  felt  for  the  methods  already 
in  vogue  there,  aud  the  consequent  substitu¬ 
tion  of  other  methods,  which,  however  ex¬ 
cellent  elsewhere  under  different  conditions, 
are  not  suitable  in  the  new  situation. 

ERADICATING  WILD  MUSTARD. — SWOLLEN  BAG 
IN  A  COW. 

B.  H.  B.,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.:  1.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  remove  wild  mustard  from  land  ? 
2.  What  is  the  proper  treatment  for  swollen 
bag  in  a  cow? 

Ans. — l.  This  wild  mustard  (Sinapis  arveu- 
sis)  and  wild  radish  (Rhaplianus  rbaphanis- 
trum)  are  pests  at  the  Rural  Farm,  and  the 
country,  indeed,  for  miles  about  is  w’ell  seeded 
with  them.  The  best  way  to  exterminate 
them,  or  either  of  them,  is  to  pull  them  up  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  bloom.  This  seems  a 
costly  method,  but  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  it 
seems  and  it  is  thoroughly  efficacious.  Both 
plants  are  annuals  and  we  have  pretty  fair 
evidence  that  the  seed  may  remain  in  the 
ground  for  20  years  and  still  germinate.  A 
sowing  of  oats  seems  the  most  favorable  to 
their  germination.  In  pulling  the  plants  up 
great  care  should  be  'taken  to  get  the  roots,  as 
when  the  stems  are  ..roken  many  other  ax¬ 
illary  buds  push  and  bloom,  so  that  a  plant 
onee  broken  will  ripen  thrice  the  amount  of 
seeds.  We  can  assure  our  friend  that  it  will 
pay  him  to  follow  our  advice  in  this  case  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  2.  Give  the  cow  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  afterwards  one 
ounce  of  saltpeter  the  second  ami  fourth  days 
after  it.  Bathe  the  udder  well  with  warm 
water  and  rub  it  gently  with  the  hands, 
kneading  the  hard  parts  and  working  them 
until  the  hard  and  swollen  parts  become  soft. 
If  no  milk  can  be  got  from  a  teat  by  milking 
It,  inject  some  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
with  a  common  syringe  and  after  a  few 
minutes  milk  it  out.  The  soda  dissolves  the 
ropy  and  curdled  milk  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
drawn  out. 

A  CARD  FOND,  ETC. 

J.  H.  C.,  Bradford,  Mass.  1,  Will  German 
carp  thrive  iu  a  small  gravel  bottomed  pond 
formed  by  damming  a  running  stream  ?  2, 
Could  a  fodder  crop  of  oats  and  peas  be 
obtained  on  light  upland  after  early  potatoes? 
If  not,  what  fodder  crop  umuld  be  likely  to 
make  much  growth  for  cutting  this  Fall?  2, 
Should  four-year  old  peach  trees  that  have 
never  been  cut  back,  be  cut  back  now  or  in 


Fall?  4,  Would  tan-bark  make  a  good  mulch 
for  Winter  protection  for  peach  and  pear 
trees. 

Ans.— 1,  No.  To  thrive  carp  require  an 
abode  having  a  clayey  or  loamy  bottom.  If  it 
contains  marl  or  some  elements  of  humus  so 
much  the  better.  A  thick  layer  of  clay  or 
loam  would  fit  for  carp  a  pond  with  a  sandy 
bottom.  In  it,  however,  there  should  be  a 
depression  so  deep  that  the  water  therein  can 
never  freeze,  so  as  to  afford  the  fish  a  safe 
place  for  hibernating.  For  food  the  pond 
should  grow  aquatic  plants  such  as  pond 
lilies,  Spatter-dock,  Pickerel- weed,  Wild  rice 
etc.  The  fish  also  thrive  on  garden  vegetables, 
barley,  wheat,  corn,  peas,  coagulated  blood, 
house  refuse,  curd,  worms,  larvae  of  aquatic 
insects,  and  even  excremeuts  of  cattle  and 
pigs.  A  lengthy  illustrated  article  containing 
full  information  on  carp  raising,  w’aspublished 
in  the  Rural  for  August  27,  last  year.  2. 
Unless  the  season  were  exceptionally  wet,  no 
Hungarian  Grass  would  be  our  choice.  3,  We 
should  wait  until  Fall.  4,  We  do  not  like  tan- 
bark  as  a  mulch  at  all.  It  soon  becomes  too 
compact  and  impervious  to  air.  Other  answers 
later. 

SHEET*  OR  COWS  ?— SOILING. 

J.  /). ,  Maple  ton,  Minn.  1.  Which  are  the 
more  profitable— sheep  or  cows  ?  2.  How 

many  sheep  can  be  kept  on  the  feed  of  one 
cow  ?  3.  Having  no  pasture  I  intend  to  keep 
up  my  cows  this  Summer,  how  many  acres 
of  clover,  Amber  Cane  or  sweet  corn  will  it 
require  to  keep  eight  cows  for  eight  months '? 

Ans. — 1.  It  depends  wholly  upon  circum¬ 
stances.  Good  sheep  will  always  be  more 
profitable  than  poor  cows  under  any  cirruui- 
stances;  but  sheep  will  never  pay  so  well  as 
good  dairy  cows.  A  cow  that  will  produce 
200  pounds  or  more  of  butter  in  a  year,  is  the 
most  profitable  animal  that  can  be  kept  and 
fed  on  a  farm.  2.  It  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  sheep  and  cows;  six  Merinos  can  be  kept 
as  easily  as  three  Cotswolds,  and  either  as 
easily  as  one  ordinary  cow  of  800  pounds  live, 
weight;  but  a  large  Dutch  cow  would  cost  as 
much  to  keep  as  two  small  cows.  3.  When 
there  is  no  pasture  the  cows  must  be  kept  up 
and  fed;  we  see  no  choice  about  it.  When 
laud  is  cheap  and  labor  dear,  pasture  is  cheap¬ 
er  than  soiling;  but  where  land  is  dear  and 
grass  scarce,  feeding  green  crops  is  most 
profitable.  The  space  required  to  keep  a  cow 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
kind  of  management.  Two  square  rods  of 
fairly  good  rye,  clover  or  core  ought  to  feed 
one  cow  one  day;  one  square  rod  may  do  it. 
Eight  acres  well  managed  should  feed  eight 
cows  eight  months,  but  otherwise  sixteen 
acres  may  be  required. 

OHIO  LAW  AS  TO  RENDERING  STREAMS  UN¬ 
WHOLESOME. 

A  Constant  Header,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  The 
neighboring  town  empties  its  filth  from  its 
water-closets,  etc.,  into  a  stream  from  which 
the  milch  cows  of  several  neighboring  farmers 
have  to  drink — is  the  drinking  of  such  water 
healthful  for  them  and  harmless  for  the  milk 
audits  products,  aud  what  is  the  law  about 
such  nuisances  ? 

Ans. — The  first  part  is  a  question  of  fact  and 
not  of  law,  and  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
stream  and  amount  of  filth.  A  small  amount 
of  hurnau  excrement  is  noxious,  but  running 
water  rapidly  purifl  iestself.  No  sufficient 
data  are  given  in  the  query.  In  Ohio  the  com¬ 
mon  law  in  regard  to  “  Injury  by  rendering 
the  water  corrupt  and  unwholesome,”  may  be 
found  in  Angell  on  water-courses,  sections 
130-141.  Section  140,  d,  says:  “  It  is  not  how¬ 
ever,  under  all  circumstances  an  unreasonable 
or  unlawful  use  of  a  stream  to  throw  or  dis¬ 
charge  in  to  it  waste  or  impure  matter.  Whether 
such  would  be  reasonable  or  not  iu  auy 
given  case,  would  be  a  case  for  a  jury  upon 
its  circumstances.”  When  health  is  damaged 
or  destroyed,  an  action  for  damages  is  not  the 
only  recourse,  but  an  injunction  may  be  had 
restraining  the  offending  party  or  parties  from 
further  offense.  In  Ohio  it  hus  been  repeated¬ 
ly  decided,  for  example,  that  cheese  factories 
shall  not  so  discharge  whey  or  other  factory 
refuse  into  a  stream  as  to  render  the  water 
unwholesome  to  cattle,  etc., in  pastures  below. 

TnK  LUNA  MOTH. 

S.,  Derry  Church,  Pa.,  sends  moth  found  on 
the  trunk  of  a  crab  tree,  and  asks  its  name 
habits,  etc. 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  G.  H.  FRENCH. 

The  moth  is  wlmt  is  known  as  the  Luna 
Moth  (Actias  Luna.)  It  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  species  of  a  group  of  silk  worm 
moths  which  some  poet  has  called  the  “  Pale 
empress  of  the  night,"  It  is  not  so  large  as 
the  Cecropia,  another  one  of  the  group,  but 
ou  account  of  its  form  and  delicate  color  it  is 
more  worthy  of  the  name  given  it  by  the 
poet.  The  larva  or  young  of  this  moth  is  a 
pale,  bluish  green  caterpillar  feeding  mostly 
on  black  walnut,  butternut  and  hickory,  but 
sometimes  on  sweet  gum,  beech,  birch,  wil 
low  aud  plum,  and  perhaps  on  some  other  trees. 
It  has  a  yellow  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  body 
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and  the  back  is  crossed  between  the  segments 
by  transverse  lines  of  the  same  color.  When 
full-grown  it  draws  together  several  leaves  of 
the  tree  upon  which  it  has  fed,  fastens  them 
with  silk  and  then  begins  to  spin  its  cocoon,  in¬ 
side  of  which  it  cbauges  to  a  chrysalis.  The 
caterpillar,  when  full  grown,  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  thumb  and  three  or  four  inches 
long.  The  moth  that  issues  from  the  chry¬ 
salis  at  about  this  season  of  the  year,  is  slug¬ 
gish  in  the  day  time  and  is  often  found  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  body  of  some  small  tree  or  shrub 
near  the  ground.  The  silk  of  the  coccon  of 
this  species  is  of  but  little  value,  as  it  is  too 
compact  to  be  readily  unwound. 

GRUB  IN-THK-HEAD  IN  SHEEP. 

W.  L.  M.,  Newark,  Ohio — What  is  the 
cause  of  grub-in-th6-head  in  sheep,  and  how 
should  it  be  treated, 

Ans. — This  malady  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  “bots”  in  the  nasal  sinuses  or  cavities.  The 
“bots”  are  the  larv.e  of  the  sheep  gad-fly — 
tcstrus  ovis.  This  is  a  slender,  bee-like  in¬ 
sect  that  lays  its  eggs  in  the  sheep’s  nostrils 
in  July,  August  and  September.  When 
hatched  from  the  egg  the  grub  crawls  up  the 
nostrils  and  lodges  in  the  cavities  or  sinuses 
of  the  head  where  it  remains  till  the  following 
Spring,  feeding  on  the  mucus  secreted  by  the 
membranes.  In  entering  the  nostrils  and 
leaving  them  the  grubs  cause  a  great  deal 
of  irritation  to  the  sheep.  At  the  right  season 
the  fly  should  bo  prevented  from  depositing 
its  eggs  in  sheeps’  nostrils.  This  may  be  done 
by  smearing  the  nose  with  tar  diluted  with 
grease,  butter,  glycerine  or  molasses.  This 
either  deters  the  flies  from  laying  theireggs  or 
destroys  the  eggs.  It  would  be  well  also  to 
plow  a  few  furrows  in  the  pasture  and  the 
sheep  will  instinctively  stick  their  noses  into 
the  loose  soil,  and  this  prevents  the  young 
grubs  from  climbing  up  their  nostrils,  as  they 
cannot  adhere  to  the  dust,  but  fall  to  the 
ground.  When  the  grubs  are  crawling  down 
the  nostrils  in  Spring  they  may  be  easily  dis¬ 
lodged  by  blowing  tobacco  tmoke  into  the  nose 
through  a  pipe. 

DESTROYING  CANADA  THISTLES. 

A.  S.,  Ve vay,  Ind.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
eradicate  Canada  thistles  ?  I  propose  to  plant 
the  infested  gronud  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
and  from  the  furrow  pick  the  roots  out  and 
gather  up  the  tops  as  cleanly  as  possible;  then 
lit  the  land  for  corn  and  plant  this,  so  that  the 
hills  will  show  before  the  blades  come  up. 
Cultivate  os  soon  as  the  corn  is  planted  with 
a  cultivator  so  made  that  nothing  can  pass 
between  the  teeth  without  being  cut,  pulling 
or  hoeing  up  all  thistles  in  and  around  the 
hills,  always  cutting  them  oif  so  soon  as  they 
appear  above  ground,  or  pulling  them  out  by 
baud  if  they  appear  in  the  hill.  Is  there  a 
better  way  ? 

Ans.— The  best  way  to  destroy  this  pest  is- 
to  plow  them  under  just  as  they  are  about  to 
bloom,  and  to  cover  them  up  as  deeply  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Then  destroy  every  new  green  shoot  as 
it  appears  and  as  much  of  the  roots  as  possi¬ 
ble.  We  have,  luckily,  had  no  experience 
with  the  Canada  thistle,  but  have  read  much 
that  has  been  written  as  to  the  best  method  of 
destroying  them,  and  the  above  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  at  which  we  have  arrived.  Your  plan  is 
essentially  the  same — only  see  to  it  that  your 
vigilance  never  ceases. 

SELECT  FRUITS  FOR  SOUTHEASTERN  TEXAS. 

11.  B,,  Wharton,  Co.,  Texas.:  1.  What  are 
five  or  six  of  the  best  kinds  of  early  peaches 
to  plant  here;  soil,  sanuy  loam,  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  four  years  ?  2.  Your  opinion  about  the 
Downing,  Sanders,  Musser,  and  Wilder 
Peaches  ?  3.  Six  of  the  best  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries  to  plant,  three  early  kinds,  and  the 
rest  in  succession  ?  4.  Five  of  the  best  kinds 
of  grapes  ?  5.  In  planting  strawberries  would 
you  advise  plauting  pot  grown  plants  or 
ground  layers? 

Ans.— 1.  Alexander,  Early  Rivers,  Hale’s 
Early,  Early  York,  Mountain  Rose.  3.  These 
new  kiuds  ripen  with  Alexander  and,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  tested,  are  not  superior  in 
any  important  respect.  We  do  uot  know 
anything  about  the  Musser,  however.  S.  We 
can  only  mention — we  cannot  commend  kiuds 
of  strawberries  for  given  places;  iu  truth  a 
trial  can  alone  determine  which  are  best- 
Wo  may  name  Crystal  City,  Cumberland  Tri¬ 
umph,  Wilson,  Sharpless,  Charles  Downing, 
Miner’s  Prolific,  Bidwell  and  Kentucky.  4. 
Ilerbemont,  Agawam,  Concord,  Delaware, 
Iona,  Israella,  Massusoit,  Merrimack.  5.  The 
advantage  of  pot-grown  plants  is  simply  that 
they  bear  more  fruit  the  next  Summer.  But 
they  must  be  well  grown  aud  shipped  in  good 
order. 

WINTER-KILLED  RASPBERRIES. 

W.  B.,  Heading,  Mass.  1.  Last  Fall  I 
set  out  100  Cuthbert  Raspberries,  two  Caro¬ 
lines,  and  three  Greggs;  the  tops  of  all  have 
been  winter-killed,  ami  many  of  the  roots; 
ought  I  to  pull  them  all  up  ?  2.  Some  of  my 
Turners  and  most  of  my  Ganarguas  have  uot 
started  well ;  my  1’ hi  la  del  phi  as  are  all  dead, 
root  aud  branch;  lots  of  young  plants  are 


starting  between  the  rows,  should  they  be  set 
out  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  your  soil  Is  damp  or  not  well 
drained,  you  cannot  in  your  climate  raise 
rasphert  ies  successfully.  The  Caroline  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  berries,  the  Cuthbert,  fairly 
hardy.  The  Gregg  is  not  hardy  enough  to 
stand  the  climate  of  the  Rural  Grounds, 
Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey.  The  Turner  is  a 
hardy  berry — the  Philadelphia  variable. 
Sometimes  with  us  it  is  not  harmed  at  all; 
sometimes  killed  to  the  ground,  as  in  the  past 
season.  2.  We  should  advise  you  to  again 
try  strong  suckers  from  the  Caroline,  Cuth¬ 
bert,  Souhegan  and  Turner. 

COWS  IN  STABLE. 

J.  P,,  Corunna,  Mick,:  l.  Would  it  be 
healthy  for  cattle  and  horses  to  be  kept  in  the 
same  stable?  2.  How  many  cows  can  be  kept 
in  an  IS  foot  stable  in  staochious? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  perfectly  healthy  for  horses 
and  cattle  to  be  kept  in  the  same  stable  to¬ 
gether.  2.  For  small  cows,  like  the  Devon,  Ayr¬ 
shire,  and  Jersey,  stalls  three  feet  apart  will 
do.  Still  even  for  these  we  think  it  rather 
close,  and  would  prefer  three-and-a  half  feet. 
For  large  cows,  like  the  Short-horn,  Hereford, 
or  Polled  Angus,  stalls  ought  to  be  four  feet 
apart.  But  when  putin  stanchions,  there  is 
no  necessity  of  partitioning  the  stable  into 
stalls,  aud  in  this  case  it  does  not  require  so 
much  space  for  a  given  number.  If  our 
friend’s  cow?  are  of  moderate  size,  he  can  put 
six  in  his  18-foot  stable.  We  hope  his  stable 
will  be  well  ventilated;  if  so,  it  may  be  made 
cool  in  Summer  and  warm  and  comfortable  in 
Winter.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  health  of 
cattle. 

REMEDY  FOR  CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

D.  J.  C.,  New  York. — l,  What  is  a  remedy 
for  chicken  cholera ?  2,  To  whom  must  [ap¬ 
ply  for  seeds  to  be  obtained  from  the  De 
partmeut  of  Agriculture? 

Ans. — 1,  Cures  have  been  effected  by 
feeding  with  cooked  meal  in  which 
red  pepper,  gunpowder  and  turpentine 
have  been  mixed,  or  also  by  dissolving  bi- 
sulpbate  of  soda  in  water  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  and  giving 
this  to  the  fowls  to  drink.  But  when  a  fowl 
is  discovered  with  this  disease  it  had  better  be 
killed  and  the  healthy  fowls  removed  to  other 
quarters,  but  in  killing  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  leave  any  blood  where  other  fowls 
can  get  at  it,  and  the  diseased  bird  should  be 
at  ouce  buried.  Infected  manure  or  feathers, 
are  liable  to  convey  the  disease.  2,  To  the 
Congressman  from  your  district. 

CHEAP  ROOF  FOR  BARN. 

J.  D.  E.,  Fulton,  Mo.  I  am  putting  up  a 
dairy  barn,  60  x  06  feat,  with  nine  feet  stone 
basement.  I  wish  to  put  on  the  central  por¬ 
tion  a  rather  flat  roof.  What  is  the  best 
material  to  use,  taking  moderate  cost  into 
consideration  ? 

Ans.— The  cheapest  roof  would  be  one  of 
matched  pine  boards,  thoroughly  coated  with 
hot  tar,  and  then  battened  with  narrow  strips 
well  nailed  with  wrought  nails  and  clinched; 
these  strips  should  be  also  coated  with  tar. 
The  boards  should  be  about  six  inches  wide, 
and  the  strips  three  inches.  After  the  roof  is 
on  a  second  coat  of  tar  may  be  given,  and  the 
hot  tar  covered  with  flue  sand  or  water  lime. 
The  latter  will  harden  with  the  tar  almost  like 
stone.  This  roof  will  bo  light  aud  air-tight,  as 
well  as  water-proof.  Gas  tar,  costing  about 
a  dollar  per  barrel,  should  be  used. 

THRASHING  GRASS  SEED. 

B.  It.,  Cadiz,  Ohio.  How  is  Orchard  Grass 
seed  harvested  and  thrashed  ? 

Ans.— Orchard  Grass  seed,  or  indeed  any 
grass  seed,  maybe  harvested  and  thrashed  by 
cutting  the  grass  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  and 
thrashing  it  as  it  is  drawn  off  from  the 
ground,  or  afterwards  at  any  time,  either  by 
the  flail  or  ny  machine.  The  seed  is  cleaned 
by  screening  if  it  is  light,  as  Red  Top,  Blue 
Grass,  or  Orchard  Grass;  and  by  the  wind  mill 
or  clealler,  if  it  is  heavy,  as  Timothy.  Orchard 
Grass  is  light  and  chaffy  seed  and  should  be 
cleaned  by  screening  it  in  a  fanning  mill  with 
a  very  light  draft;  but  it  is  usually  sold  aud 
sown  in  the  chaff. 

Miscellaneous. 

T.  H.  IF.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. — 1,  What  are  the 
three  best  strawberries  and  raspberries  for  a 
farmer’s  home  use?  2,  What  is  the  most  fra¬ 
grant  climbing  honeysuckle?  3,  What  is  the 
best  wash  for  out-door  work  ? 

Ans.— 1,  Raspberries:  Cuthbert,  Caroline 
and  Turner.  Strawberries:  Cumberland 
Triumph,  Charles  Downing  and  Sharp¬ 
less.  2,  TheBeigian  Honeysuckle.  3,  An  ex¬ 
cellent  paint  for  fences  and  rough  out-build¬ 
ings  is  crude  petroleum.  With  it  no  coloring 
matter  is  needed,  as  it  leaves  the  timl*er  of 
an  agreeable,  brownish  color,  which  hides  the 
dirt  that  commonly  gathers  on  a  barn.  As  it 
saturates  the  timber  it  adds  greatly  to  its  du¬ 
rability,  and  makes  a  fine  priming  for  a 
second  coat  of  oil  and  mineral  paint,  which  is 
the  best  covering  for  farm  buildings,  as  it  is 


durable,  cheap,  fire-proof  and  of  a  handsome 
color.  The  oxide  of  iron  composing  the  paint 
forms  a  chemical  combination  with  the  linseed 
oil  as  the  latter  dries,  and  this  makes  it  more 
durable. 

H.  D.  E.,  Allegan,  Mich.  A  milk  tube  to 
be  inserted  in  the  obstructed  teat  of  a  cow,  is 
described  in  the  Rural  of  May  27;  where 
can  it  be  obtained,  arid  at  what  price  ? 

Ans,— The  use  of  the  milking  tube  must  be 
continued  so  long  as  the  difficulty  remains,  or 
until  the  milk  can  be  drawn  easily.  To  hasten 
this  result  apply  iodine  ointment  to  the  teat 
over  the  obstruction;  gently  work  and  squeeze 
the  lump  so  as  to  favor  its  dispersion  or  its 
rupture  and  discharge.  These  milking  tubes 
can  be  procured  by  any  local  surgeon  through 
the  surgical  instrument  makers.  One.  a  very 
good  one,  is  mads  by  Kolbe,  of  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia;  but  no  doubt  your 
family  doctor  would  oblige  you  by  procuring 
one.  The  cost  is  fifty  cents  for  a  short  one 
ami  $  1  for  a  long  one.  The  short  one  is  about 
two  inches  long,  and  the  long  one  three  inches. 

S.  M.,  Kelli/  Beach,  TFis.,  1  Wishing  to 

plant  a  row  of  evergreens  to  protect  a  young 
orchard  from  the  north  wind,  would  Balsam 
Firs  and  White  Spruces  taken  from  a  low 
swamp  thrive  on  a  high,  sandy  loam  ?  2. 

When  should  they  be  taken  up  ?  ?>.  When 
should  they  be  planted  !  4.  How  high  should 
they  be  to  grow  most  thriftily  when  trans¬ 
planted  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Should  prefer  the  Spruce.  Yes. 
2.  Early  Spring.  3.  As  soon  after  taking 
them  up  as  possible,  being  careful  meanwhile, 
not  to  expose  the  roots  to  sun  or  wind.  4. 
As  they  have  not  been  transplanted,  we 
should  select  them  not  over  a  foot  high,  pre¬ 
serving  all  the  roots  possible. 

F.  IT.  TF. ,  Ford,  Iowa.  1.  How  can  one 
tell  when  watermelons  are  ripe  ?  2.  What 
kind  of  a  watermelon  is  the  Black  Italian  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  several  methods  recom¬ 
mended — the  best  of  which,  according  to  our 
thinking,  is  by  pressing  upon  them  gently, 
with  the  ear  near  the  melou,  aad  observing 
the  sound  which  results.  If  the  flesh  crack 
readily,  it  is  ripe.  A  little  experience  will 
guide  one  unfailingly.  Thumping  the  melon 
and  the  dying  of  the  tendril  near  the  melon 
are  other  good  methods.  2.  We  have  never 
raised  it.  Our  inquiries  lead  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  nothing  extra. 

Dr.  McC.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  I  expect  to 
plow  under  a  crop  of  clover  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  as  a  preparation  for  sowing  wheat; 
would  it  be  well  to  apply  burnt  lime  then,  or 
should  I  wait  until  next  Fall  just  before  sow¬ 
ing  the  wheat  ? 

Ans.  If  the  clover  is  plowed  in  in  June,  the 
land  should  lie  until  September,  being  well 
harrowed  two  or  three  times  in  the  interval. 
In  September  cross-plow  and  then  spread  the 
lime  and  harrow  it  in  and  then  drill  iu  the 
wheat. 

T.  A.  TF.,  Fishers  N.  Y.  How  can  1  make  a 
potato  cellar  that  will  be  warm  enough  in 
Winter,  ind  cool  enough  in  Summer? 

Ans. — Our  own  cellar  answers  the  purpose 
very  well  indeed.  The  floor  (cement)  is  teu 
feet  below  the  surface — the  walls  brick.  The 
ceiling— above  which  is  a  carriage  house— is 
two  feet  above  thegroim  i,  and  iu  this  are  two 
windows  to  lie  opened  or  closed  as  u  ieded. 
Our  readers  are  requested  to  state  a  better 
plan. 

II.  S.  C.,Balso,  Ind.,  1,  asks  how  many  silk 
cocoons  must  be  raised  in  order  to  find  sale  ;  2, 
how  much  do  they  bring  per  pound  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  North  American  Silk  Ex¬ 
change.  27  Bond  Street,  this  city,  will  bus  as 
small  a  quantity  as  a  pound,  but  expressage 
or  freight  on  even  so  small  a  quantity  of  co¬ 
coons  would  take  off  the  profits.  2.  Cocoons 
bring  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and -a  half  per 
pouud,  according  to  quality. 

TF.  It.  T.,  Reedsville,  Pa.,  asks  if  there  is 
a  company  called  the  New  York  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  growing  one  hundred  acres  of  a  Russian 
variety  of  seed  wheat,  in  the  Genesee  Valley. 
There  are  men  here  representing  such  selling 
it  at  five  dollars  per  bushel. 

Ans. — We  have  made  inquiries  concerning 
such  a  company  but  have  failed  to  learn  of 
its  existence. 

D.  A.  II. ,  Edgar,  lenn.  If  I  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  growing  a  sucker  to  each  of  my  stalks 
of  premium  corn,  and  each  sucker  makes  an 
ear,  will  the  corn  so  made  count  towards  a 
premium  ?  Is  it  allowable  to  replant  with 
what  Rural  corn  I  have  left  J 

Ans. — Yes  to  both  questious.  It  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  state  how  many  kernels  grow.  This 
is  what  will  guide  us  iu  the  awarding  of  pre¬ 
miums. 

G,  W.  Rock  Falls,  III.,  sends  specimens  of 
double-flowering  crab  apple  blossoms  and 
asks  whether  they  are  rare. 

Ans. — Double  and  semi  double  flowering 
crabs  are  not  uncommon.  You  will  find 
several  kinds  iu  most  nurserymen’s  catalogue. 
It  is  the  same  with  peaches,  plums,  blackber¬ 


ries,  cherries  and  others.  No  doubt  the 
flowers  will  prove  permanently  double. 

J.  M.,  New  Texas,  Pa.  What  was  the 
effect  of  plowing  daisies  under  in  July  on  the 
Rur.al  farm  ? 

Ans. — We  cannot  tell.  The  entire  field  was 
plowed  the  next  Spring  and  is  now  in  wheat 
seeded  to  Timothy  and  clover.  We  can 
answer  the  question  next  year.  We  are  glad 
of  any  evidence  that  our  readers  are  so  in¬ 
terested  in  our  experiments. 

“ Subscriber ”  address  not  stated,  asks:  1, 
when  celery  should  be  sown  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  the  middle  of  July;  2,  will  squashes 
mature  if  planted  in  July? 

Ans.  1,  From  middle  of  March  to  middle 
of  April.  2,  This  will  depend  on  your  loca¬ 
tion,  but  even  with  a  long  season  the  early 
varieties  only  will  mature  when  planted  so 
late. 

J.  TF. ,  Floyd,  N.  Y.  Where  in  Central  New 
York  can  I  get  pure  bred  Large  Yorkshire 
swine  ? 

Ans. — James  Brodie  &  Son,  Rural  Hill, 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  are  the  only  parties  we 
know  of  who  sell  this  breed. 

C.  E.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  sends  for  name 
specimens  of  beans  which,  be  says,  surpasses 
in  yield  any  beans  he  has  ever  raised. 

Ans. — They  are  samples  of  the  Soja  Bean — 
S.  hispida— described  and  illustrated  in  a  late 
Rural. 

TF.  N.  M. ,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  What  is 
a  good  book  on  poultry  and  the  price? 

Ans. — Lewis’s  Practical  Poultry  Book,  $1.50 
Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Book,  $2.  Either 
can  be  obtained  through  the  nearest  book¬ 
seller. 

TF.  J.  S.,  Albion,  N.  Y. — Is  the  Army- 
worm  likely  to  visit  Western  New  York. 

Ans. — See  Professor  Riley’s  article  in  tho 
Rural  of  June  10.  We  should  say  it  is  not 
likely  to  visit  Western  New  York  this  season. 

J.  II. ,  Detroit,  Mich.  What  are  the  fertil¬ 
izing  properties  of  leaehed  ashes  ? 

Ans. — Leached  ashes  are  mostly  carbonate 
of  lime;  aud  they  are  worth  about  as  much  as 
that  lime  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

J.  II.  S.,  Logansport,  Ind.  What  is  the 
address  of  Mr.  W .  Z.  Hutchinson,  who  writes 
for  the  Apiarian  Department  of  the  Rural  ? 

Ans. — W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Rogersville,  Gene¬ 
see  Co.,  Mich. 

A.  A.  R.,  Spring  Grove,  Minn.  Please  re¬ 
commend  a  nursery  where  I  can  get  stock  to 
start  a  nursery  here. 

Ans.  Robert  Douglas  &  Son,  Waukegan, 
Illinois. 

M.  TF.,  Pembroke,  Ont.  How  can  wind  be 
expelled  from  the  stomach  and  acid  neutral¬ 
ized  there? 

Ans. — A  dose  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  will 
effect  both  objects. 

J.  B. ,  Boston  Mass.  Is  there  any  way  to 
rid  grass  of  sorrel  without  plowing  and  re¬ 
sowing. 

Ans. — Not  that  we  know  of. 

M.  C.  S.,  Berkshire,  Vt.  Where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  millet  seed  ? 

Ans. — From  any  large  seedsman. 

Miss  M.  M.  B.  It.  We  do  not  know  of  the 
plant  as  we  read  your  card. 

F.  G.  Mansfield,  Plainville,  Conn.,  asks 
where  can  he  get  a  press  for  forcing  the  oil 
out  of  sunflowers. 

TF.  F.  Kernan,  {La.)  This  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  a  potato,  weighing  just  17  ounces,  re¬ 
sembles  the  Beauty  of  Hebron.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  say  what  it  is  for  sure. 

The  most  Satisfactory  Rake.— In  reply 
to  an  inquiry  on  this  subject  in  a  late  Rural. 

I  may  state  that  a  rake  com  billing  the  self 
dump  aud  hand  dump  has  given  me  most  satis¬ 
faction.  I  have  used  the  Eagle,  made  by 
Wheeler,  Meliek  &  Co,,  and  find  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  machine,  both  as  a  hand  and  self  dump, 
eaeh  dump  being  entirely  independent  of  the 
other.  j.  m. 

Wheelersburgh,  Ohio. 

E.  C.  O.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  inquires  re¬ 
specting  the  directions,  in  the  article  on  pre¬ 
paration  of  the,  soil,  for  the  tree  plantation, 
aud  wauts  to  know  how  this  can  be  applied  to 
steep  hill-sides. 

Ans.— See  article  under  Arboriculture  on 
page  419. 


COMauTNic.iTio.s8  Received  fob  tub  Week  Ending 
Saturday.  June  17, 1883. 

H.  D.  E  -J.  B.  Nagleroost.  thanks— R,  W.  F.— F.  H. 
— Jas.  Hocker,  thanks.  We  have  forwarded  the 
communication— J.  B. — C.  E.  1’.— M.  M.  B.  K.— s.  M. — 
A.  J.  C.— A.  II.  A.— It.  G„  thanks  for  Fair  No.—*  A 
Farmer’s  Boy."  thanks — H.  S. — A.  L.  J.— J.  J.  H.  G.— 
W.  J.  B.-C.  L.  H  -Mrs,  C.  B.,  thanks— C.  D.-E.  H.  N. 

E.  F.  R.-M.D.  C.-.I.  B.  L.— A.  B.  A.-W.  F.  Kernan 
thanks  f  <r  tlu*  potato  not  yet  arrived— D.  H.— S.  &  P. 

F.  D.  C.— M.  I*  W  ,  many  thanks- X.  A.  W.-J.  B. 
thanks-S.  A.  S.-j,  T  C.-B.  P.  D.  -F.  L..K.-S.  H. 
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Some  of  our  exchanges  are  advising  far¬ 
mers  to  go  through  their  potato  patches 
or  fields  and  destroy  the  eggs  deposited 
by  the  beetles.  Our  own  experience  leads 
us  to  smile  at  this  advice.  We  are 
obliged  to  do  this  on  our  experiment  po¬ 
tato  patches, and  to  do  the  work  thorough¬ 
ly  requires  two  hours  to  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  aDd  the  work  must  be  done  every 
other  day  for  at  least  ten  days.  Every  leaf 
must  be  turned  over  and  the  use  of  a  rake 
or  hoe  or  stick  (as  recommended  by  our 
contemporaries)  or  anything  else  but  the 
hands  is  absurd.  One  must  stoop  down 
and  interview,  as  it  were,  every  plant. 
Our  readers  may  judge  whether  it  would 
pay  them  to  spend  20  hours  every  other 
day  to  every  acre  of  potatoes  in  order  to 
rid  them  of  beetle  eggs.  If  the  work  is 
not  done  thoroughly  it  might  almost  as 
well  not  be  done  at  all,  since  if  enough  of 
the  eggs  are  left  to  hatch  out  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  poison  must  be  used  all  the  same. 

- - »  -  ~ 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Dr.  G.  B.  Loring,  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds  one  day  last 
week.  lie  seems  very  earnest  in  his  work, 
and  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  needs  of  our  broad  country.  Dr.  Loring 
is  in  many  respects  well  fitted  for  his 
position.  He  thinks  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  should  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  agricultural  information,  and 
that  it  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  in¬ 
spire  the  confidence  of  farmers  so  that  they 
may  look  to  it  as  the  great  center  of  trust¬ 
worthy  information  ever  open  to  them. 
Dr.  Loring  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in 
the  apparent  enjoyment  of  health.  He  is 
a  practical  farmer — intelligent,  active  and 
stands  in  no  pecuniary  need  of  any  pub 
lie  position  whatever.  Let  us  hope  that 
no  merely  political  considerations,  likes, 
dislikes  or  prejudices  may  thwart  or  im 
pair  the  zeal  with  which  he  should  help 
the  grand  work  that  lies  before  him,  for 
which  by  nature  and  circumstances  he 
seems  so  well  fitted. 

- - 

TILLAGE  vs.  MANURE. 

It  is  plain  to  us  that  the  mass  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  have  little  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  a  thorough  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  subsequent  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Nothing  can  be  done  without 
manure  is  the  general  impression,  where¬ 
as  the  very  fields  in  which  the  crops 
raised  are  credited  to  manure,  might  in 
many  cases  yield  for  years  heavier  crops, 
without  any  manure,  it  thoroughly  fitte  d 
and  tilled.  The  experiments  of  Lawes  & 
Gilbert  show  this;  and  now  the  Woburn 
experiments  conducted  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  are  cor¬ 
roborating  them.  The  soil  at  Woburn 
was  even  poorer  than  at  Rothamsted  and, 
therefore,  not  so  well  adapted  to  wheat. 
The  unmanured  wheat  plots  have  yielded 
for  five  yearn  an  average  of  1C  1-2  bushels 
per  acre,  while  last  year  they  yielded  25 
bushels  per  acre,  and  this  year  promise 
to  yield  over  20.  In  our  own  experi¬ 
ments,  the  largest  yield  of  Indian  corn  on 
record  produced  at  so  small  a  cost  was 
raised  upon  a  poor  field  with  but  300 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the 
acre.  We  are  not  disparaging  the  use  of 
manure,  but  we  desire  to  make  it  plain 
that  manure  with  slack  culture  can  never 
raise  maximum  crops,  and  that  if  it  pays 
to  use  manure  at  all,  it  pays  just  as  well 
to  give  good  tillage. 


HIGH  PRICE  OF  CHOICE  BEEF  AND 
LOW  PRICE  OF  POOR. 

We  noticed  in  the  late  market  reports 
at  Chicago  that  first  quality  steers  sold 
for  $8  to  $0  per  hundred  pounds.  This 
is  a  higher  price,  we  believe,  than  they 
have  reached  there  for  many  years  past. 
At  the  same  time  inferior  steers  only  real¬ 
ized  half  these  prices.  It  unquestionably 
costs  more  to  rear  and  fatten  the  latter, 
pound  for  pound,  than  the  former;  be¬ 
cause  they  arc  not  so  good  digesters  of  the 
food  consumed  by  them,  do  not  mature 
so  early,  and  are  not  of  so  quiet  a  dis¬ 
position;  constantly  wasting  flesh;  or 
rather,  preventing  its  so  rapidly  gaining, 
by  their  greater  restlessness  and  constant 
roving  about  in  pasture.  What  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  profit  the  above  shows  to  the 
breeder  and  feeder! 


It  is  a  high  satisfaction  to  us  to  hear 
of  the  rapid  improvement  now  going  on 
in  the  cattle  pasturing  the  vast  Western 
Plains  and  numerous  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  improvement  is 
cheaply  and  rapidly  made,  simply  by  the 
introduction  of  a  superior  class  of  bulls, 
of  which  wTe  think  the  rolled  (hornless) 
are  to  bo  preferred,  as  fast  as  obtainable 
for  this  purpose.  A  single  one  of  these 
if  carefully  husbanded,  may  be  the  sire  of 
a  thousand  calves  during  life,  and  these 
generally  come  hornless,  no  matter  what 
the  dam  may  be.  Hornless  cattle  cm  be 
reared  at  10  to  20  per  cent,  less  cost  than 
horned  ones;  they  arc  much  more  safely 
transported  to  a  distant  market;  arrive 
there  in  better  condition,  and  without  in¬ 
jury  to  their  hides.  In  consequence  of 
not  getting  gored  on  the  route,  the  hides 
strip  clear  of  holes,  and  arc  much  more 
highly  valued  by  the  tanner  on  account 
of  this,  and  make  far  preferable  leather. 

- - ♦  ♦  ♦ - - 

CURIOUS  FREAKS  OF  NATURE. 


It  is  somewhat  startling  to  look  over 
such  natural  freaks  as  are  recorded  from 
time  to  time  in  various  journals,  and  to 
credit  them  requires  a  large  belief  in  the 
marvelous  and  Munchausen  isms.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock 
Journal  of  May,  informs  us  that  a  black 
marc  in  Missouri,  which  had  been  stinted 
to  a  Norman  horse,  in  due  time  gave  birth 
to  a  colt  with  a  head  that  bore  a  remark¬ 
able  resemblance  to  that  of  a  human  being ! 
Not  to  be  outdone  in  this  particular  line, 
a  correspondent  of  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal  just  at  hand,  informs  uj  that  an 
English  heifer  recently  gave  birth  to  a 
calf  adorned  with  the  perfect  head  of  an 
elephant,  including  a  trunk  six  inches 
long.  It  is  explained  that  the  dam  of 
this  calf,  when  early  pregnant,  was  very 
much  alarmed  at  the  sight,  one  day,  of 
an  elephant  belonging  to  a  traveling  circus 
passing  by  her.  Another  correspondent, 
on  reading  the  account  of  this  curious 
freak  of  nature,  supposes  that  there  are 
some  hundreds  of  heifers  and  cows  an¬ 
nually  frightened  in  England  by  locomo¬ 
tives  passing  by  ^hem,  and  he  gravely  asks 
if  there  is  a  single  well-autheniicated  case 
of  one  of  these  subsequently  giviug  birth 
to  a  calf  with  a  f  unnel  and  wheels  instead 
of  a  head?  We  have  often  seen  cows  fright¬ 
ened  by  dogs  and  other  animals  and  ob¬ 
jects,  but  neither  a  puppy  nor  any  like¬ 
ness  of  these  other  objects  resulted  from 
these  frights.  On  the  ocher  hand,  we 
have  occasionally  seen  color  spots  born  on 
calves  which  were  not  natural  to  their 
breed.  For  example,  a  pr<  gnant  Short¬ 
horn  cow  once  coming  out  of  its  stall, 
was  suddenly  frightened  by  a  black  sheep, 
and  the  calf  with  which  it  was  pregnant, 
when  born  showed  a  large  black  spot  on 
oue  of  its  shoulders.  Now  black  spots 
are  unknown,  naturally,  in  the  colors  of 
pure  bred  Short  horn  cattle,  these  vary¬ 
ing  only  from  pure  white  to  an  intermix¬ 
ture  of  led  or  pure  red. 

- ♦  »  »  ■  — 

WHAT  THE  HARVEST  WILL  BE.  . 


The  high  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  agricultural  statistics  entertained  by 
the  National  Government,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  while  ouiy  $10,000  were  ex¬ 
pended  last  year  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  collecting  such  statistics, 
$75,000  have  this  year  been  appropriated 
for  that,  purpose.  This  year,  too,  our  own 
reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
far  more  numerous  thau  ever  before.  The 
total  number  received  amounts  to  about 
5,000,  covering  all  sorts  of  crops  and  all 
sections  of  the  country.  With  lew  ex¬ 
ceptions,  they  have  all  been  sent  by  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  and  others  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  agricullure  in  Borne  of  its 
departments,  and  all  are  the  result  of 
careful  observation  and  intelligent  inquiry. 

They  all  relate  to  the  area  and  condition 
of  the  crops  from  June  1  to  June  12,  the 
date  of  the  latest  of  the  written  reports 
embraced  in  this  summary,  although  tele¬ 
graphic  reports  received  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  as  late  as  this  morning, 
have  aided  or  confirmed  our  conclusions. 
A  complete  analysis  of  the  entire  number 
of  reports  scarcely  alters  the  brief  sum¬ 
mary  given  on  the  first  page  of  our  last 
issue,  whose  detailed  reports  give  to  the 
careful  reader  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  com¬ 
parative  area  and  prospects  of  the  various 
crops  everywhere. 

What  cotton  is  to  the  South  wheat  is  to 
the  North — the  great  money  crop;  and 
although  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  is 
ne  » rly  double  that  of  the  wheat  crop,  the 
latter  excites  more  general  interest  among 
the  public  at  large,  if  not  among  the  agri¬ 
cultural  community.  Nearly  all  our  re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  condition  of  Winter 
wheat  is  unusually  fine  aud  the  area  con¬ 


siderably  larger  than  last  year,  mainly » 
however,  owing  to  the  largor  amount  sown 
in  the  South  and  the  newly-settled  parts 
of  the  country.  The  wret,  cool  weather 
which  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  seeding 
of  corn  and  Spring  wheat,  has  been  quite 
propitious  for  Winter  wheat,  and  the  yield 
t  herefore  has  been  very  satisfactory  where 
the  crop  has  been  already  harvested,  and 
a  like  outcome  is  promised  elsewhere.  In 
the  Spring  wheat  acreage  there  appears  to 
be  a  considerable  falling  off,  amounting 
possibly  to  seven  per  cent.,  chiefly  in 
Southwestern  Minnesota,  Northwestern 
Iowa  and  Southern  Wisconsin.  In  some 
parts  of  Dakota  also  the  late,  wet  season 
has  led  to  a  decline  in  area,  although  there 
appears  to  be  a  considerable  increase,  for 
the  entire  Territory  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  new  ‘'breaking.”  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop,  too,  is  there  very  fine — 
above  the  average  —and  better  than  last 
year  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin. 

Taking  the  Winter  and  Spring  wheats 
together,  the  present  condition  appears  to 
promise  an  average  yield  of  about  13  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  against  10  1-10  last  year.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
aggregate  area  under  wheat  last  year  at 
37,700,020  acres,  and  the  total  yield  at 
380,000,000  bushels;  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  being  about  the  same  this  year 
(and  it  will  hardly  be  less)  the  yield,  at 
the  above  rate,  would  be  490,000,000 
bushels  against  480,000,000  in  1880.  We 
hardly  think,  however,  that  this  year’s 
wheat  crop  will  exceed  that  of  1880 — the 
largest  ever  raised. 

In  no  other  year  since  we  began  the 
collection  of  reports  of  this  kind  has  it 
been  so  difficult  at  this  season  to  speak 
with  anything  like  assurance  in  regard  to 
the  outlook  for  corn.  Spring  after  hav¬ 
ing  started  on  her  way  to  Summer  ud- 
usually  bright  and  early,  loitered  so  long 
on  the  road  in  a  cold  and  tearful  mood 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  area 
of  corn  remained  unplanted  by  June  1, 
and  according  to  our  telegrap'hic  advices 
from  the  West,  considerable  planting 
was  being  done  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Some  of  the  May-plauted 
corn  rotted  in  the  ground  owing  to  the 
excessive  rainfall  and  cold  weather,  but 
most  of  the  area  has  been  replanted,  and 
it  must  have  always  been  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  total  acreage.  Last  year 
the  yield  per  acre  was  away  below 
the  previous  year’s,  the  area  being  64, 262,- 
025  acres,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  estimate,  and  the  yield 
1,194,000,000  bushels.  This  year  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  area  in  the 
South  and  advices  from  the  Northwest 
say  the  area  under  corn  there  is  unusually 
large;  in  Illinois,  the  greatest  of  the 
corn-producing  States,  the  reports  are 
discouraging,  both  the  area  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crop  being  reported  much 
below  last  year's  at  this  date.  From  In¬ 
diana,  however,  which  nearly  equals  Il¬ 
linois  as  a  corn  producer,  the  reports  are 
considerably  more  cheering  both  as  to 
area  planted  and  its  condition.  The  high 
price  of  corn  this  year  is  certain  to  in¬ 
duce  farmers  to  put  in  all  they  can,  so 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  acreage.  In  the  South 
a  crop  unusually  large  both  in  area  and 
yield  is  already  assured,  but  throughout 
the  North  the  plants  are  still,  ns  a  rule, 
stunted  in  growth  and  of  a  poor  color. 
Corn,  however,  grows  with  such  marvel¬ 
ous  rapidity  under  our  hot  midsummer 
suns,  and  is  reported  to  be  thriving  so 
well  in  the  bright  days  that  now  stimu¬ 
late  it,  that,  with  warm,  dry  weather  in 
July  and  August,  there  is  yet  ample  time 
to  make  a  fine  crop.  We  certainly  expect 
a  larger  crop  than  last  year’s,  though  not 
so  large  a  one  as  that  of  1 880,  the  largest 
ever  produced,  amountingto  1,717,434,543 
bushels,  grown  on  02,317,842  acres. 

The  acreage  under  oats  is  even  larger 
than  last  year  aud  its  condition  is  better. 
A  year  ago  we  prophesied  that  the  oat 
harvest  would  he  heavier  than  the  wheat, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  confirmed  our  prediction,  as¬ 
signing  416,000,000  bushels  to  the  for¬ 
mer  against  380,000,000  bushels  to  the 
latter.  In  spite  of  the  unusually  large 
area  and  fine  condition  of  Oats  at  present, 
however,  we  expect  the  total  yield  to  be 
about  40,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  ag 
gregate  wheat  crop.  Barley,  aud  rye  as 
a  cereal  crop,  are  of  much  importance  only 
in  a  few  States.  Both  are  largely  grown 
in  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  while 
barley  is  an  important  item  m  California 
agriculture  aud  a  considerable  item  iu  that 
of  Minnesota  and  Dakota;  aud  rye  is 
pretty  extensively  grown  in  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  and  New7  Jersey.  Iu  these  States, 
as  well  as  in  several  others,  there  is  a 
small  increase  under  both  crops,  and  the 
yield  will  be  larger  than  heretofore. 


All  over  the  North  the  area  under  po¬ 
tatoes  is  unusually  large,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  is  good.  Several  weeks 
before  planting  time  we  warned  our 
readers  that  owing  to  the  very  high  prices 
for  the  tubers  this  Spring  and  the  past 
Winter,  a  very  large  acreage  would,  most 
likely,  be  planted,  and  consequently  that 
the  prices  would  probably  be  low  after 
harvest.  Our  reports  amply  confirm  our 
expressed  opinion  as  to  the  area  that 
would  be  planted,  and  should  the  weather 
prove  favorable  and  insect  pests  be  mod¬ 
erate  in  numbers  or  combated  vigorously, 
the  prediction  as  to  low  prices  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  fulfilled.  The  old  adage 

a  (.-old,  wet  May 

A  barn  full  of  bay 

is  very  likely  to  be  realized  all  over  the 
country.  Grass  throughout  the  South  is 
excellent;  and  from  fair  to  good  in  other 
sections.  In  New  England,  wrhere  this 
crop  is  by  far  the  most  important,  the 
prospect  is  especially  cheering,  as  abun¬ 
dant  rains  have  there  assured  a  tine  crop. 
Owing  to  a  poor  “catch”  and  winter¬ 
killing  elovei  is  a  poor  crop  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  but  even  this  is  on  the  whole 
nearly  up  to  an  average. 

The  area  under  cotton  last  year  was 
about  16,184,000  acres;  from  this  there 
is  a  falling  off  estimated  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  2  7-10  per  cent., 
though  Bradstreet,  from  reports  of  1,000 
correspondents,  puts  it  as  high  as  six  per 
cent.  Our  own  reports  indicate  a  decline 
of  from  three  to  four  per  cent.  Texas, 
Florida,  Virginia  and  the  Indian  Territory 
alone  report  an  increase.  The  decrease 
seems  greatest  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  in  all  of  which 
the  great  floods  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  have  somewhat  retarded  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  cotton  and  lessened  the  area  devoted 
to  it.  Greater  than  the  shrinkage  in  any  of 
these  States,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
shortage  in  Georgia,  whose  wide-awake 
planters  have  devoted  an  exceptionally 
large  acreage  to  mixed  farming.  The 
condition  of  the  growing  plants  has  been 
stunted  and  injured  by  wet  and  cold 
wetther,  being  from  five  to  ten  per  cent, 
worse  than  at  the  same  time  last  year  and 
fully  eleven  per  cent,  below7  the  condition 
of  the  fine  crop  of  1880.  During  the  last 
four  days,  however,  the  temperature  all 
over  the  Southwest  and  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  has  been  from  92  to  99  degrees, 
and  this  will  give  a  fine  impulse  to  cotton 
growth.  June  determines  the  stand  of 
cotton,  w  hile  July  and  August  govern  the 
development  of  the  bolls.  Even  with  a 
fair  season  henceforth,  however,  the  crop 
is  likely  to  be  half  a  million  bales  less  than 
last  year’s. 

Fruit,  which  was  overlooked  in  our 
■  summary  last,  week,  will  be  plentiful  this 
year,  especially  apples.  From  present  in¬ 
dications  this  year’s  crop  of  the  latter 
will  be  among  the  heaviest  ever  produced. 
Plums  will  also  be  plentiful,  and  although 
cherries  and  peaches  were  considerably 
injured  by  late  frosts  in  many  place*.,  still 
there  will,  on  the  whole,  be  no  great 
scarcity  of  these.  Pears  promise  to  he 
merely  a  fair  crop.  The  outlook  for 
small  fruits  of  all  sorts  is  excellent  nearly 
everywhere. 

The  chief  practical  benefit  of  these 
special  Crop  Numbers  to  farmers,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  barison  which  a 
large  mass  of  subsequent  information  is 
superimposed.  These  give  clearand  trust¬ 
worthy  information  from  disinterested 
sources  of  the  condition  of  all  crops 
throughout  the  eouutry  at  this  time. 
Their  condition  between  now  aud  harvest 
will  be  fully  detailed  in  our  “Everywhere,” 
“Agricultural  N  :ws”  aud  “Editorial” 
Departments,  so  thatour  readers  will  be  in 
possession  of  all  necessary  information  to 
enable  them  to  market  their  crops  to  the 

best  advantage. 

- - - 

BREVITIES. 

Keep  th«  corn  fields  free  of  weeds  and  the 
surface  soil  mellow. 

Our  country  strawberry  festivals  have 
corae  off  as  usual,  the  strawberries  having 
been  supplied  by  Southern  markets.  They 
are  strawberry  festivals  all  the  same,  though 
possibly  not  as  festive  as  if  the  tables  had 
been  supplied  with  the  sweeter  berries  of  our 
own  fields  and  gardens. 

FROM  the  Woburn  experiments,  alluded  to 
elsewhere  on  this  page,  it-  appears  that  farm 
manures  make  a  wretched  showing  beside  the 
chemical  Fertilizers.  This  is  thought  to  be 
owing  to  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  soil, 
which  seems  to  be  harmed  rather  than  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  addition  of  manures  which  make 
it  still  lighter. 

TnE  attention  of  pareuta  is  directed  to  Hon. 
C.  W  Garfield’s  article,  entitled  “Children 
and  Horticulture,”  which  this  week  appears 
in  the  Youths’  Department.  We  deem  it  just 
as  much  theduty  of  pureuts  t-o  encourage  and 
to  cultivate  in  their  children  a  love  of  plant 
life  ns  that  they  should  encourage  them  to 
go  to  Habbath  school  or  to  church.  Hie  for- 
mer  leads  to  tied  as  surely  as  theother,  audoft- 
timen  by  a  way  far  more  enticing.  We  shall 
1  hearSecretary  Garfield  again  on  this  sub  ject} 
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What  Will  the  Harvest  Be  ? 

(CONTINUED. 


The  Figures  show  the  number  of  reports  received. 

Maine. — Wheat  good,  50  reports;  medium, 
20  reports.  Oats  good,  100;  medium,  100.  Rye 
all  good.  Corn  medium,  110;  poor,  90.  Barley 
all  good.  Potatoes  good,  120;  medium,  SO. 
Grass  good,  150;  medium,  59.  Fruit  good, 
80;  medium,  75;  poor,  45 

Connecticut. — Wheat  good.  20  reports;  me¬ 
dium,  40.  Oats  all  medium.  Rye  ditto.  Corn 
good,  15;  medium,  45.  Potatoes  good,  10;  me¬ 
dium,  50.  Grasses  and  fruits  all  reported  good. 

New  York. — Wheat  good,  150;  medium, 
125;  poor,  75.  Oats  good,  188;  medium,  115; 
poor,  47.  Rye  all  good.  Corn  medium,  160; 
poor,  140.  Barley  generally  good.  Potatoes 
good,  200;  medium,  100.  Grass  good,  160; 
medium,  100;  poor,  40.  Fru't  good,  270, 
medium,  30, 

Pennsylvania.— Wheatgood,  12 »;  medium, 
80.  Oats  good,  120;  medium,  80.  Rye  good, 
k);  medium,  150.  Corn  good,  111;  medium, 
90.  Barley  all  reported  medium  Potatoes 
good  75;  medium,  125.  Grasses  good,  120; 
medium,  80.  Fruit  good,  150;  medium,  50. 

Virginia. — Wheat  good,*  80;  medium,  20. 
Oats  good,  64;  medium,  36.  Rye  good,  75; 
medium,  25.  Corn  good,  80;  medium,  20. 
Potatoes  all  good.  Grass  all  good.  Fruit 
good,  20;  medium,  20;  poor,  60. 

West  Virginia.— Wheat  all  good.  Oats 
good,  50:  poor,  44,  R  e  all  good.  Barley 
all  good.  Potatoes  all  good.  Grass  good,  65; 
poor, 35.  Corn  good,  20;  poor,  SO.  Fruit  good, 
15;  medium,  30;  poor,  55. 

Kentucky. — Wheat  good,  80;  medium,  10; 
poor,  10.  Oats  good,  80;  poor,  20.  Rye  good, 
75;  poor,  25,  Corn  good,  50;  medium,  30; 
poor,  20.  Barley  all  good.  Potatoes  good,  88; 
medium,  12.  Grass  good,  55;  poor,  45.  Fruit 
good,  20;  medium,  50;  poor,  30. 

Arkansas. — Wheat  all  good.  Oats  good, 
50;  medium,  30.  Cor  i  good,  50;  poor,  30. 
Potatoes  all  good.  Fruits  all  good. 

Tennessee. — Wheatgood,  126;  medium,  14; 
Oats  good,  75;  medium,  30;  poor,  35.  Rye  all 
good.  Barley,  75;  medium,  65.  Corn  good, 
119;  medium,  21.  Potatoes  good.  115;  medium, 
25.  Grass  good,  70;  medium,  70.  Fruit  good, 
45;  medium,  95. 

Alabama. — Wheat  all  good.  Oatsallgood, 
Corn  good,  45;  medium  35.  Potatoes  all  good. 

Texas.— Wheat  all  good.  Oats  good,  180; 
medium,  00.  Rye  all  good.  Corn  good,  180; 
poor  60.  Barley  all  good.  Potatoes  good,  80; 
poor,  100  Grass  all  good.  Fruits  good,  120; 
medium,  40;  pocr,  80. 

Ohio — Wheat  good,  200;  medium,  100. 
Oats  good,  200,  medium,  50;  poor,  50.  Rye 
good,  220;  poor,  80.  Corn  good,  20;  medium, 
200;  poor,  80.  Barley  good,  225;  medium,  60; 
poor,  15.  Potatoes  good,  175;  medium,  75; 
poor,  50.  Grass  good,  260;  poor,  40.  Fruit 
good,  70;  medium,  160;  poor,  70. 

Indiana  —Wheat  good,  180;  medium,  60; 
poor,  40.  Oats  good,  23S;  medium,  24;  poor, 
18.  Rye  all  good.  Corn  good,  80;  poor,  200. 
Barley  all  good.  Potatoes  good,  250;  poor,  30- 
Grass  good,  140;  medium,  80;  poor,  60.  Fruits 
good,  180;  medium,  70; poor,  30. 

Illinois, — Wheat  good,  240;  medium,  120. 
Oats  good,  260;  medium,  100.  Rye  good,  260: 
poor,  100.  Corn  medium,  120;  poor,  240, 
Barley  good,  340;  medium,  120.  Potatoes 
good,  300;  medium,  60.  Grass  good,  180; 
medium,  126;  poor,  54.  Fruit  good,  120; 
medium,  200;  poor,  40. 

Michigan.— Wheat  good,  180;  medium,  20. 
Oats  good,  160;  medium,  40  Rye  all  good. 
Cora  good,  65:  medium,  15;  poor,  120.  Barley 
good,  160;  medium,  40  Potatoes  good,  150; 
medium,  50;  Grass  good,  100;  medium,  50, 
poor,  50.  Fruit  good,  150;  medium,  40;  poor, 
10. 

Iowa. — Wheat  good  200 ;  medium  80.  Oats 
good  220 ;  medium  60.  Rye  good  200 ;  medium 
40;  poor  40.  Corn  good  98;  medium  98;  poor 
84.  Barley,  good  210 ;  medium  70.  Potatoes 
good  160;  medium  80;  poor  60.  Grass  goi  d 
200;  poor  80.  Fruit  good  54;  medium  108; 
poor  118, 

Nebraska.— Wheat  good  110;  medium  90. 
Oats  good  150,  medium  50.  Rye  good  150; 
medium  25 ;  poor  25.  Cora  good  100 ;  medium 
80;  poor  20.  Barley  good  160;  medium  40. 
Potatoes  good  90;  medium  110.  Grass  good 
120;  medium  00;  poor  20.  Fruit  good  100; 
medium  50;  poor  50. 

Wisconsin.— Wheat  good,  180  ;  medium, 
40;  poor,  20.  Oats  good,  132;  medium,  61; 
poor,  47.  Rye  good,  160;  medium,  60;  poor, 
20.  Corn  good,  43;  medium,  154;  poor,  44. 
Barley  good,  40;  medium,  200.  Potatoes  good, 
70;  medium,  126;  poor,  44.  Grass  good,  114; 
medium,  80;  poor,  46.  Fruit  good,  210:  poor, 
80. 

Minnesota, — Wheat  good,  240;  medium, 
20.  Oats  good,  190;  medium,  70.  Rye  good, 
160;  medium,  50;  poor,  50.  Corn  medium, 
80;  poor,  180.  Barley  good,  156;  medium, 
104.  Potatoes  medium,  180;  bad,  80.  Grass 


good,  75;  medium,  70;  bad,  15.  Fruit  medi¬ 
um,  40;  bad,  220. 

Kansas. — Wheat  good,  360;  medium,  20; 
poor,  20.  Oats  good,  320;  medium,  70;  poor, 
10.  Rye  good,  800;  medium,  80;  poor,  20. 
Corn  good,  240;  medium,  100;  poor,  60. 
Potatoes,  all  reports  promising.  Grasses 
generally  reported  favorable.  Fruit  good,  300; 
medium,  100. 

Colorado. — Wheat  all  good.  Oats  good, 
138;  medium,  22,  Rye  all  good.  Corn  medium* 
60;  poor,  100.  Barley  all  good.  Potatoes 
good,  125;  medium,  45.  .Grass  all  good. 
Fruit  medium,  60;  poor,  100. 

Dakota.— Wheat  good,  102;  medium,  18. 
Oats  good,  105;  medium,  15.  Rye  good,  100; 
medium.  20.  Corn  good,  48;  medium,  72. 
Barley  good,  90;  medium,  30.  Potatoes  all 
good.  Grass  all  good. 

Canada — Wheat  good  50;  medium,  150. 
Oats  all  reported  good.  Ryegood,  50;  medium, 
50.  Cora  good  45;  poor,  55.  Barley  good, 
100;  medium,  60;  poor,  40.  Potatoes  medium, 
150;  poor,  50.  Grasses  good,  140;  medium,  60. 
Fruit  good,  160;  medium,  40. 


Various. 


IRRIGATION  ITPMS 


Collected  in  Western  Kansas  by  our  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Improvement  and  Pro¬ 
gress.  The  Experiments  Meeting 
With  Success. 


MESSRS  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 
(Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorker.  1 

An  abundance  of  water  does  not  necessarily 
insure  a  plentiful  harvest,  a  fact  which  none 
will  dispute;  whereas  a  sufficiency  of  water 
properly  distributed  and  at  intervals  during 
the  growing  season,  is  almost  indispensable 
for  the  production  of  crops.  During  the  past 
year  this  has  been  shown  to  perhaps  greater 
advantage  than  at  any  time  previous,  and  a 
great  many  farmers  who  have  heretofore  hes¬ 
itated  between  possessing  a  farm  on  very  wet, 
or  on  very  dry  land,  now  infinitely  prefer  to 
run  the  ri<ks  of  an  adequate  rainfall,  and 
take  one  in  drier  regions. 

The  locality  from  which  we  write,  west  of 
the  100th  meridian  in  Kansas,  and  traversed 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R., 
comprises  the  counties  of  Sequoyah,  Kearney 
and  Hamilton.  At  present  these  counties  are 
but  sparsely  settled,  and  the  reason  for  it  is, 
not  the  inferior  quality  of  the  lands,  by  any 
means,  but  the  insufficiency  of  the  rainfall 
during  the  growing  season.  The  year  1881 
has  been  an  experimental  one  in  irrigating  the 
vast  regions  contiguous  to  the  Arkansas  River, 
along  whose  banks  the  railroad  runs.  The 
experiment  has  proven  to  be  a  remarkable 
success.  There  is  no  question  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  irrigation  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  crops  of  all  sorts,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  irrigated  lands  can  be  utilized  to  an 
advantage  to  the  farmer  for  the  production 
of  the  cereals,  when  immense  crops  of  vege¬ 
tables  or  fruit  may  be  raised  upon  them. 

There  is  no  kind  of  farming  which  is  older 
and  whose  principles  are  more  thoroughly 
understood  than  that  which  is  conducted  on 
irrigated  lands,  and  one  peculiar  feature  which 
we  have  noticed,  in  regard  to  the  system  is, 
that  those  who  have  cultivated  irrigated  farms 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other  kind. 
There  are  probably  two  reasons  for  this:  one 
is,  that  they  have  perfect  control  of  the  water 
with  which  their  fields  are  moistened  during 
the  growing  season,  and  in  case  of  a  deficiency 
of  rainfall  can  supply  the  loss  with  the  means 
at  hand;  the  second  is  that  a  man  can  make  a 
profit  upon  ten  acres  of  irrigated  land  much 
larger  than  four  times  the  amount  that  can 
be  made  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

One  striking  illustration  of  the  success  of 
this  system  Is  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  where 
we  never  hear  of  drought  and  where  the 
Mormons  have  been  successful  in  raising  the 
largest  crops,  and  the  finest  fruits  ani  vege¬ 
table  produced  in  the  West.  Of  couise,  the 
area  of  tillable  land  which  can  be  irrigateil 
to  advantage  in  the  United  States,  is  compar¬ 
atively  small,  when  you  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  vast  territory  entirely  dependent 
upon  rainfall,  but  where  irrigation  is  possible, 
and  the  supply  of  water  sufficient  anil  reliable, 
there  is  no  question  that  land  possessing  such 
advantages  excels  any  locality  dependent 
upon  rainfall. 

When  pursuing  our  investigations  in  regard 
to  this  character  of  farming,  wo  stopped  at 
Garden  City,  in  Sequoyah  County,  where  the 
greatest  width  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  on  the 
north  side  is  found.  There  we  met  Mr.  J.  R. 
Holmes,  a  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly 
posted  in  regard  to  all  of  the  interests  of  the 
locality,  and  from  him  we  obtained  consider¬ 
able  information,  and  by-the-by,  he  informed 
us  that  he  would  gladly  answer  any  cor¬ 
respondence  upon  this  subject,  or  devote  his 


time  and  attention  to  any  visitors  who  might 
desire  to  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  what  had  already  been  done  by  the 
irrigating  system,  in  Western  Kansas. 

Sequoyah  County  has  now  about  1,000 
population  and  it  is  expected  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  there  will  be  at  least  1,500,  the 
necessary  amount  for  organization,  at  which 
time  Garden  City  will  unquestionably  be  the 
county  seat,  and  consequently  have  the 
business  of  all  the  counties  west,  which  is 
now  taken  to  Dodge  City,  the  nearest  county 
seat  of  an  organized  county.  A  bill  has  just 
parsed  for  a  new  land  district,  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  land  office  will  undoubtedly  be  located 
in  Garden  City.  The  city  has  now  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  400,  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  an  enterprising,  thriving  little  town. 
The  school  facilities  are  fair,  and  a  new 
church  is  now  under  contract.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  town  only  began  with  the  offered 
sale  of  railway  lands,  March  1,  1S82.  One 
thing  which  seems  to  insure  a  certain  growth 
and  permanent  prosperity,  is  the  fact  that 
since  the  organization  of  the  town  from  thirty 
to  forty  sales  have  been  made  to  gentlemen 
each  of  whom  is  worth  not  less  than  110,000  ; 
and  where  capital  is  beginning  to  organize 
and  invest  we  may  be  assured  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  wind. 

We  were  informed  by  Mr.  Holmes  that  the 
largest  ditch  in  this  vicinity  is  that  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  City  Irrigation  Co.,  which  Is  chartered  by 
the  State  and  owned  and  operated  by  farmers 
living  near  at  hand,  also  that  farmers  settling 
here  can  buy  shares  of  stock  in  the  ditches, 
which  will  rapidly  increase  in  value.  The 
cost  of  the  present  improvements  of  this  com¬ 
pany  is  about  $45,000,  which  represents  24 
miles  of  main  ditch,  capable  of  irrigating  50,- 
000  acre3  although  the  area  which  may  be  ir¬ 
rigated  here  is  over  100,000  acres;  a  fine  mill 
site  for  a  water-power  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  main  ditch,  for  which  parties  are  now 
negotiating. 

The  Arkansas  River  above  here  is  a  peculiar 
stream.  It  is  about  one  half  a  mile  wide,  with 
a  constant  current,  which  never  disappears  in 
the  sand,  and  in  the  river  or  many  islands, 
rendering  the  damming  and  control  of  the 
water  a  comparatively  easy  matter  and  a 
certain  result.  There  can  be  uo  lack  of  water 
during  the  growing  season  when  it  is  most 
needed,  for  at  that  time  the  snows  from  the 
mountains  are  melting  and  the  stream  is  con¬ 
stantly  supplied.  The  flow  is  regulated  by 
a  long  main  ditch  through  the  farming 
section,  tapped  on  each  side  by  ditches  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  farmers  who  can  secure  at  any  time 
the  water  necessary  for  invigoration  of  their 
crops.  The  expense  of  operating  the  Garden 
City  ditch  is  about  $1,000  per  year,  and  the 
price  charged  for  the  nse  of  the  water  is  now 
$1.  per  acre,  although  most  of  the  farmers 
using  it  are  advocating  the  raising  of  the  price 
to  $2.50  per  acre,  so  that  additional  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  made  iu  the  ditch,  in  which  most 
of  them  are  stock  holders  and  part  owners. 

The  water  is  allowed  to  flow  on  the  lands  at 
intervals,  and,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  a  great 
many  irrigated  localities,  does  not  flow  off 
again,  so  that  the  fertilizing  elements  it  con¬ 
tains  from  the  vegetable  matter  gathered  by 
the  streams  and  rivulets  pouring  into  it  from 
the  adjacent  hill  sides,  are  deposited  upon  the 
fields,  and  the  soil  enriched  in  consequence,  so 
that  repeated  cropping  will  not  impoverish  it, 
and  the  fertility  will  be  constantly  increasing. 

Besides  the  company  mentioned,  the  charter 
of  the  Kansas  Irrigating  Company  covers  a 
length  of  30  miles,  15  of  which  are  already 
constructed,  issuing  about  three  miles  west  of 
Sherlock  and  six  miles  north  of  Garden  City. 
The  Minnehaha  Irrigation  Company  .chartered 
July  6th  1880,  has  a  ditch  over  10  miles  in 
length,  irrigating  a  beautiful  tract  of  land 
embracing  over  20,000  acres.  The  Great 
Eastern  Irrigation  Company  organized  by 
some  Kansas  capitalists,  is  proposing  to  do 
great  things,  extending  their  ditch  50  or  60 
miles.  The  organization  and  labor  of  these 
companies  show  that  capital  is  becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  what  can  be  done  by  irri¬ 
gation  in  Western  Kansas,  and  certainly  the 
results  of  last  year  have  not  been  dis¬ 
couraging. 

We  visited  the  farm  of  Squire  Worrell  with 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  were  regaled  with  items 
that  would  fill  a  volume,  in  regard  to  what 
has  been  done  iu  this  region.  We  used  our 
eyes,  however,  as  well  as  our  ears  during  our 
ride,  and  noticed  that  upon  each  side  of  the 
road,  which  led  along  close  to  the  main  ditch 
the  farmers  were  busy  in  their  fields,  some  of 
them  flooding  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  in 
some  of  the  more  advanced  fields  of  early 
planting  the  crops  were  already  in  sight  and 
doing  finely. 

As  we  approached  Mr.  Worrell’s  house  we 
were  invited  to  jump  out  of  the  buggy  and 
take  a  stroll.  W e  did  so,  and  passed  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  fields  of  A  lfalfa 
(Chilian  Clover)  that  we  have  seen.  Mr. 
Worrell  informed  us  that  during  1881  he  gath¬ 
ered  five  crops,  He  estimates  the  average  of 
his  crops  last  season  as  follows ;  Irish  pota¬ 


toes,  400  bushels  tv  the  acre;  sweet  potatoes, 
600  bushels  to  the  acre;  onions  600  bushels  to 
the  acre;  cabbages  4,000  heads;  melons  8,000 
heads;  turnips  1,000  bushels;  and  spring  wheat 
20  to  ‘25  bushels  per  acre.  He  has  farmed  here 
for  two  years.  He  irrigates  two,  three,  or 
four  times,  as  it  seems  necessary  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  products,  and  gives  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  products  to  potatoes,  onions,  and 
cabbages.  He  says  it  is  his  opinion  that  any 
man  can  come  here  and  upon  a  few  acres, 
purchased  where  irrigation  is  practicable, 
can  make  more  money  than  many  other  char¬ 
acter  of  farming.  We  asked  him  if  he  would 
sell  out;  he  answered,  “No,  gentleman,  I  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  sell,  in  fact,  I  am  pur¬ 
chasing,  and  making  additions  to  my  farm 
this  year.”  lie  has  a  pleasant  house  and 
around  it  are  a  number  of  cottonwood  trees, 
which  he  tells  us  were  set  out  in  slips  two 
years  ago,  entirely  eaten  off  one  year  ago, 
yet  now  by  measurement  they  are  fourteen 
feet  high.  He  says  that  fruit  grows  well,  and 
all  his  small  fruit,  and  his  orchard  are  doing 
finely. 

Mr.  Holmes  mentioned  the  names  of  several 
farmers,  among  them  W.  D.  Fulton,  J.  B. 
Smith,  W.  A.  Hauber  and  others,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  we  were  not  able  to  see  them  per¬ 
sonally.  Mr.  Holmes  himself  has  been  doing 
considerable  this  year  iu  farming  and  looks 
forward  to  his  harvest  with  the  longing  eye 
of  the  miner,  who  is  certain  that  there  is  a 
rich  yield  of  ore  behind  the  ledge  lie  is  picking 
at,  with  this  exception  that,  whereas  the 
miner’s  certainty  is  largely  influenced  by  his 
hopes,  Mr.  Holmes  is  actuated  to  believe 
from  the  past  experience  of  himself  and  his 
neighbors. 

■»  >» 

The  Orient  Strawberry. 


In  the  interests  of  accuracy  and  simplicity 
in  our  catalogues  of  fruit  permit  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  to  the 
Orient  Strawberry.  I  would  be  glad  if  those 
fruiting  it  this  year  would  compare  it  wfith 
the  Monarch  of  the  West.  I  have  watched  it 
on  my  own  place  since  it  began  to  blossom 
and  have  compared  the  flowers,  foliage  and 
fruit  with  the  Monarch’s  and  can  detect  no  dif¬ 
ference.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  Monarch  as  Mr.  Oscar  Felton,  the 
originator,  claims,  but  with  our  list  twice  as 
long  already  as  it  ought  to  be,  why  increase 
it  by  adding  others  almost  if  not  quite  identi¬ 
cal  with  some  welt  known  variety.  At  any  rate 
the  people  ought  to  be  informed  that  they  are 
not  purchasing  a  decidedly  distinct  kind.  I  have 
also  seen  it  fruiting  on  other  grounds  than 
my  own,  and  experienced  horticulturists 
agreed  with  me  that  it  had  every  mark  of  the 
Monarch.  I  do  n  „t  by  any  means  claim  that 
it  is  so;  but  would  only  direct  attention  to  the 
question  whether  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  to 
deserve  a  place  on  our  lists.  E.  P.  Roe. 

Corawall-on-the-Hudson  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUES,  &C. 

Beks  and  Honey:  or  the  Management  of 
the  Apiary  for  Profit  and  Pleasure.  Thos.  G. 
Newman,  925  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill.  In  cloth,  75c;  in  paper,  50c;  post- paid. 
That  a  third  edition  of  this  work  has  been 
called  for  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  popular¬ 
ity  with  apiarists.  It  contains  160  profusely 
illustrated  pages,  and  full  directions  for  the 
establishment  and  management  of  the  apiary. 
We  notice  several  new  chapters  on  “  Bee  Pas¬ 
turage  a  Necessity,”  “Management  of  Bees 
and  Honey  at  Fairs,”  "  Marketing  Honey,” 
etc.  No  bee-keeper  should  be  without  it. 

Premiums  and  Regulation  for  the  thirty- 
third  Annual  Fait-  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Columbus 
on  August  28,  to  September  1st.  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Secretary,  Columbus,  O. 

Edmeston  &  Waddell,  2SI  Greenwich  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  A  pamphlet  of  the 
certificates  and  opinions  of  practical  men  who 
have  used  the  John  P.  Manny  Reapers  and 
Mowers. 

Special  Report,  No.  40,  on  Condition  and 
Needs  of  Spring  wheat  culture  iu  the  north¬ 
west.  By  Hon.  C.  C.  Andrews  of  Minnesota. 
Department  of  Ag.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

List  of  Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the 
43d  Annual  Fair  of  the  New  York  Ag.  Society 
to  be  held  at  Utica,  Sep.  25  to  29.  Address 
State  Ag.  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Ag.  and  Chemical  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  College  for  1881.  Auburn,  Alabama,  by 
Prof.  Win,  C.  Stubbs. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  of  Michigan,  1SS1-3.  Robert  G. 
Baird,  Secretary,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Report  on  Condition  ok  Winter  Grain, 
etc.  for  April  and  May  1SS2.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Peter  Vajn  Vblsen  &  Sons,  Overveen, 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  catalogue  of 
Dutch  Flowering  Bulbs. 

Proceedings  of  tbe  Montgomery  Co.  Hort. 
Soc.  Wm.  Ramsey,  Sec’y,  Dayton,  O. 
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THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

(Continued  from  page  394.) 

CHAPTER  II. 

“  The  man  is  not  so  easy  to  be  found  as  the 
place  to  put  him.  There  is  a  very  neat  and 
comfortable  tenant  house  which  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  until  recently.  But  to  find  a 
man  with  gumption  enough  to  go  about  such 
work  as  this,  is  to  find  a  man  with  a  farm  of 
his  own  to  work.” 

“Let  us  advertise,”  said  George. 

“  That  is  what  everybody  does  who  wants 
anything,  or  wants  to  get  rid  of  anything 
either,  I  believe,”  remarked  Emily. 

“  The  man  w  ill  be  found,  no  doubt,”  said  Mr. 
Bates:  “  there’s  a  man  for  every  opportunity, 
as  there  is  an  opportunity  for  every  mam 
We  have  come  and  have  seen  and  all  that  re¬ 
mains  now  is  to  couquer  our  difficulty.  And 
there  is  a  way  to  do  that  I  suppose.” 

“  Yes,  there’s  away,  certainly,  but  few- there 
be  that  find  it  though,”  said  Uncle  John.  “The 
restoration  of  a  poor  farm  is  a  work  that  re¬ 
quires  skillful  treatment.  It  is  something  like 
putting  life  into  a  starved  man,  or  breath  into 
a  drowned  one;  indeed  this  land  here  is  both 
starved  and  drowned;  the  fields  are  barren  or 
near  that  and  the  meadows  are  full  of  water; 
the  one  needs  food  and  the  other  breath.  This 
may  be  done  quickly  or  slowly;  oneway  by 
spending  a  good  deal  of  money;  the  other  by 
spending  time  and  labor.  Time  and  Tabor  are 
said  to  be  money  but  like  most  of  our  common 
adages,  this  is  both  true  and  false,  A  farmer 
may  spend  time  that  never  could  be  money , 
because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  change  of  time 
and  labor  into  money.  And  yet  time  and 
labor  become  worth  the  money.  If  I  dear 
and  cultivate  these  fields  and  drain  these 
meadows  by  the  work  of  three  years  time, 
which  is  worth  about  a  thousand  dollars,  the 
farm  will  be  improved  two  thousand  or  even 
more,  perhaps  ten  thousand,  if  it  be  estimated 
as  a  source  of  income  and  an  investment  but 
if  I  try  to  do  all  this  in  one  year’s  time  by  pur¬ 
chasing  manures,  or  stock,  and  feeding  those 
on  purchased  feed,  I  may  easily  spend  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  reaching  the  same  result 
that  would  be  gained  by  three  years  work. 
You  understand  me  George?” 

“  Perfectly,  Uncle.  I  see  it  very  clearly. 
But  to  do  this  work  I  also  see  that  one  must 
be  a  skilled  man,  both  practical  and  able  to  do 
the  work  in  the  best  manner  and  intelligent 
and  experienced  to  do  it  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  required.” 

“  Precisely,  George.  Now  that  is  where  so 
many  persons  who  try  to  run  a  farm  fail.  I 
know  a  young  man  whose  father  bought  him 
a  farm  and  who  had  several  thousand  dollars 
of  his  own  besides.  He  had  read  all  about 
deep  plowing  and  draining  and  soiling  and 
what  not,  iu  the  “Bogdon  Farm  Papers,”  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  years  ago.  Those  papers  had  a 
most  pernicious  effect  and  especially  upon 
this  young  men;  who  put  in  practice  all  the 
false  and  foolish  theories  of  that  visionary 
writer;  he  plowed  up  his  clay  farm  and 
buried  the  real  soil  under  a  load  of  raw 
barren  earth  which  could  produce  nothing. 
He  hired  a  host  of  men,  laid  drains  all  over 
the  land;  he  procured  some  of  the  bepuffed 
Bogdon  farm  stock,  at  great  cost,  and  in  a 
short  time  found  himself  with  a  barren  farm 
and  without  money.  He  was  a  ruined  man  in 
fact,  bis  money  was  all  spent  and  be  bad 
ruined  his  land  at  least  for  some  years.  Now 
that  is  an  example  to  be  avoided;  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  not  at  all  a  singular  one.” 

“  But,  Uncle  John,  how  is  one  to  gain  this 
knowledge  and  experience?”  asked  Emily. 

“  Go  to  school  for  it.  That  is  where  we  all 
have  to  go  and  the  wise  people  go  to  those 
that  are  cheap  and  avoid  that  dear  school  kept 
by  that  expensive  old  dame,  Experience.  For 
young  men  there  are  agricultural  colleges; 
very  useful  institutions  too  they  are,  wherein 
a  year  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  both  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  may  be  gained  by  an 
earnest,  studious  youngman ;  for  young  women 
I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  no  such  convenient 
institutions.  One  of  our  greatest  needs  just 
now  is  a  dairy  school  for  young  women  and 
young  men  too ;  a  real  practical  dairy  under 
the  charge  of  a  skilled,  practical  person  who 
knows  the  business  all  through  and  who  has 
the  ability  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  others. 
But  there  is  no  such  place  for  you,  Emily, 
so  I  offer  you  an  opportunity  to  study  with 
your  cousins;  they  will  be  delighted  to  have 
your  company  and  you  will  find  I  think  they 
will  be  very  willing  teachers.” 

“  Oh!  thank  you,  Uncle,  and  I  accept  your 
offer  with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  that  is  if 
papa  is  willing  I  should.” 

“  My  dear,  your  Uncle  John  can  be  far  more 
useful  to  you  than  lean,  I  can  give  you  money 
no  doubt,  but  that  is  a  poor  substitute  for 


knowledge.  It  is  like  beauty,  which  is  easily 
lost  and  when  lost,  leaves  the  unfortunate 
owner  very  poor  indeed,  if  it  has  been  the 
only  possession.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your 
uncle;  he  Is  wiser  than  1  am  and  1  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  his  advice.  We  w  ill  all 
be  guided  by  him  in  this  matter.” 

And  the  party  turned  their  backs  on  the  old 
stone  house,  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
for  some  little  time  they  had  had  company  in 
ths  garden,  but  the  thick  growth  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  person  from  view. 

He  was  a  thin-visaged,  sharp  chinned  roan 
of  about  50,  with  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat 
which  bent  down  over  his  face,  half  concealing 
a  pair  of  piercing  black  eyes  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  lookiug  face. 

“  So  them’s  the  new  owners  of  the  Stone 
House  ;  and  a  likely  party  they  be.  Prom 
Bosting,  1  hear;  and  a  mau  as  rich  as  Greasers, 
or  what-tbey-iioiy-call  him.  Well,  he’s  got  a 
nice  place  to  put  his  money  on  to.  This  here 
sile  ’ll  berry  a  mint  of  money.  It  wunt  hold 
nuthin’.  Old  Squire  Haddam,  as  died  here, 
never  put  nothin’  on  it  anyhow,  that’s  a  fact , 
but  it  wouldn’t  hold  it  ef  he  did.  Manure ’d 
go  right  through  sech  silo  as  this.  No  bottom 
tu  it.  I  know  it  like  a  book.  Muck’s  the  only 
thing  that  ’ll  stay  onter  it,  but  there's  plenty 
of  that  in  the  swamp,  as  wants  talcin’  out.  Ef 
I  war’nt  hired  on  the  Stony-brook  farm  now 
I’d  jest  as  lief  take  hold  on  this  old  place  and 
put  it  into  ship-shape  for  the  Bosting  jedge. 
I  like  the  looks  of  the  young  feller.  He’s  got 
the  risht  kind  of  idees  about  this  sort  of 
farmin’.  But  bless  your  soul,  Jabez,  ef  he 
haint  got  a  job  on  his  hands  to  get  this  old 
place  as  good  as  it  was  when  the  old  Squire 
died ;  and  it  wa’rnt  much  to  brag  on  then,  nor 
since  the  boys  loft  it  and  went  West.  Let’s 
see;  that’s  nearly  40  years  ago,  for  I  was  only 
a  boy  of  10  then,  goin’  to  school;  an’  1  used  to 
creep  iu  the  orchards  and  get  pears  off  that 
very  tree  in  the  corner  by  the  house  when  the 
folks  were  all  asleep.  What  a  place  that  West 
is  fur  upsettin’  things,  surely.” 

And  the  man  let  himself  dowu  from  the  only 
panel  of  fence  that  stood  up  straigut  and 
wended  his  way  across  the  garden  to  the  ten¬ 
ant-house,  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  closing 
the  door  after  him. 

In  due  process  of  time  the  Bates  family 
entered  into  possession  of  the  Stone  House 
farm,  and  the  black-eyed,  thin-visaged  Jabez 
Jonkins  became  their  hired  man;  and  here  we 
leave  these  people  for  a  ti  ne. 


chapter  in. 

Stony  Brook  is  a  branch  of  the  Housatonic 
River,  and  takes  its  rapid,  dasbiug  course 
through  a  deep,  rocky  bed  which  it  has  cut 
through  the  middle  of  the  valley  which  is 
overlooked  from  the  Stone-house  farm.  The 
brook  rises  in  the  cluster  of  hills  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  and  gains  accessions  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  rivulets  and  springs  which  flow 
into  it  from  the  high  lauds  on  either  side  of  it, 
and  finally,  after  many  windings,  escapes 
through  the  gap  iu  the  hills  below.  Near  the 
source  of  the  brook  the  valley  widens  out  into 
a  sort  of  level  amphitheater  of  intervale,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  benches  of  rolling  uplaud  bordered 
by  the  clustered  hills,  and  forms  a  farm,  or 
rather  two  farms,  which  were  once  “  the 
Stony  Brook  farm,”  this  being  now  divided 
both  by  the  brook  and  by  the  possession  of  two 
different  owners  into  the  “high”  and  the 
“  low”  Stony  Brook  farms. 

It  was  near  suudown  on  a  fine  October  suc- 
ceeling  the  time  when  the  occurrences  related 
in  the  previous  chapter  took  place;  that  two 
men  might  have  been  seen  sitting  on  a  rail 
fence,  busily  engaged  in  conversation  and  the 
usual  recreation  of  the  Connecticut  Yankee, 
whittling.  The  r,.sy  haze  of  an  early  Indian 
Summer  threw  a  soft  tone  over  the  landscape, 
and  hightened  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the 
maples  and  hickories  which  clothed  the  hills 
on  either  baud,  and  which,  in  fact,  seemed  to 
close  in  the  whole  of  the  valloy.  Near  the 
fence  the  brook  rippled  and  gurgled  among  the 
boulders  which  formed  its  rough  bed.  On  the 
left  the  land  near  by  rose  by  easy,  gradual 
slopes  into  a  rolling  uplaud.  covered  with  hay 
meadows  and  pastures,  from  the  green  surface 
of  which  seemed  to  bubble  out  here  and  there 
an  occasional  smooth  granite  rock.  A  little 
higher  up  was  the  homestead  of  the  owner, 
Defiance  Bartlett,  a  plain  house  of  the  usual 
white  clapboarding  with  brilliant  green  shut¬ 
ters;  a  few  fine  elms  overtopping  and  shading 
it;  a  grey  painted  barn,  surmounted  by  a  cu¬ 
pola;  and  with  a  number  of  sheds  and  stables 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  open  at  one 
side,  where  the  yard  was  closed  in  by  a  heavy 
stone  wall.  Behind  the  barn  was  a  consider¬ 
able  orchard  on  the  verge  ol  the  slope,  every 
tree  of  which  was  trimmed  with  the  utmost 
neatness  and  every  stem  was  glaring  in  the 
reddish  haze  with  the  brightest  of  whitewash. 
The  road  to  the  house  from  the  barn  was  bor¬ 
dered  by  large  stones,  also  whitewashed,  and 
the  great  elms  around  the  house  and  the  gar¬ 
den  fence,  too,  were  whitened  by  the  same 
covering.  Everything  betokened  an  owner  of 
the  primmest  and  severest  neatness,  and  when 


one  glanced  from  the  farm  to  the  men  seated 
on  the  fence,  it  was  easy  to  pick  out  this  own¬ 
er  as  the  grey-eyed  old  man  with  a  thin,  prom¬ 
inent  nose,  and  lips  compressed  so  as  to  be 
almost  invisiblein  their  thinness  and  bloodless¬ 
ness.  A  high  crowned  white  ha  t  covered  a  head 
from  which  the  long  grey  hair  fell  to  the 
shoulders,  and  the  old  man  whittled  his  stick 
with  almost  savage  industry. 

His  companion  was  a  younger  man  of  florid 
complexion  and  yellow  hair;  the  face  was 
thin;  the  shaggy  yellow  eyebrows  projected 
over  deep  set  blue  eyes  which  had  a  sinister 
and  scowling  expression ;  and  the  whole  air  of 
the  man,  with  his  bat  pushed  to  one  side  of 
the  head  left  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  impres¬ 
sion.  This  was  Jonas  Pra  tt,  the  owner  of  the 
half  of  the  farm,  which  was  now  known  as 
the  low  Stony  Brook  farm.  Near  where  the 
men  sat  the  brook  took  a  sweep  to  the  left 
along  the  edge  of  the  uplands  and  enclosed  a 
large  tract  of  level  intervale,  or  creek  bottom, 
beyond  which  to  the  right  rose  a  gentle  ele¬ 
vation  upon  which  the  Pratt  homestead  was 
situated.  Beyond  the  house  and  barns  and 
orchards  ro?e  the  bills  wooded  to  the  top,  and 
just  now  in  all  the  glory  of  the  fall  season. 
The  katydids  song  could  be  heard  faintly  as 
the  dusk  began  to  settle  over  the  scene  and 
render  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  somewhat 
indistinct.  And  still  the  men  talked  on,  un¬ 
heedful  of  the  growing  twilight,  evidently 
much  absorbed  in  their  business, 

“I  don’t  koer,  Bartlett,  if  I  do  marry  the 
gal,  but  you  know  its  no  love  match,  leastwise 
on  her  side.  I  like  her  well  enough,  but  as 
for  me.  why,  I’m  pizen  to  her.  You  know 
she  dotes  on  Cousin  Barley.” 

[ To  be  continued,.'] 


fou  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 


Though  we  may  not  diannethi*  cottage 
For  a  mansion  tall  and  grand, 

Or  exchange  tlw  little  grasa-plot 
For  a  boundless  streteh  of  land— 

Yet  tin' re's  something  brighter,  d*?arer. 
Than  the  wealth  we'd  thus  command. 

Though  we  have  not  means  to  purchase 
Costly  pictures,  rich  and  rare— 

Though  we  have  not.  silken  hangings 
For  the  walls,  so  Cold  and  bare— 

We  can  hang  them  o’er  with  garlands, 
For  (lowers  bloom  everywhere. 

*Ve  can  always  make  home  cheerful , 

If  the  right  course  we  beglu  ; 

We  can  make  Its  Inmates  happy. 

And  their  truest  blessings  win. 

It  will  make  the  small  room  brighter 
If  we  let  the  sunshine  In. 

We  con  gather  round  the  tlreside. 

When  the  >■  vetting  hours  are  long: 

We  call  blend  our  hearts  and  voices 
In  a  happy,  social  song  : 

We  ean  guide  some  erring  brother— 
Lead  him  from  the  path  of  wrong. 

We  may  till  our  home  with  music, 

And  with  suiishltm  brimming  o’er. 

If  agolnst  all  dark  intruders 
We  will  (Irmly  close  the  dtior — 

Yet,  should  evil  shadows  enter. 

We  must  love  each  other  more. 

There  are  treasures  for  the  lowly, 
Which  the  grandest  fall  to  find  ; 

There’s  a  chain  of  sweet  affection 
Binding  friends  of  kindred  mind. 

We  may  reap  the  choicest  blessings 
From  the  poorest  lot  assigned. 


CHILDREN’S  FASHIONS. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  slight  our  little 
folks  by  helping  the  older  ones  to  fix  up  and 
look  stylish,  aud  say  nothing  about  new  fash¬ 
ions  for  children.  We  love  dearly  to  see  a 
cunningly-dressed  child,  and  no  better  taste 
can  be  displayed  than  in  making  and  trim¬ 
ming  children’s  clothes,  especially  girls,  for 
they  admit  of  bo  much  fixing  up  with  ribbons 
and  laces,  which  are  always  pretty.  But  our 
boys’  clothes  require  as  much  care,  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  fitting,  as  the  girls  in  the  trimming. 

A  stylish  suit  for  boys  from  five  to  eight 
‘years  of  age  is  a  plaited  jacket  and  knee 
pants,  made  of  hunters’  greeu  or  dark  blue 
flannel.  There  is  a  mixed  goods  used  con¬ 
siderably  for  boys’  clothes,  but  nothing  can 
be  prettier  than  a  dark  green.  The  trim¬ 
mings  are  universally  of  braid ;  on  the  green, 
a  handsome  shade  of  old  gold  or  light  cream ; 
and  if  blue  is  the  color  choseu,  the  white  braid 
looks  better  than  the  colored.  Of  course 
black  is  always  in  order,  and,  as  it  does 
not  soil,  is  perhaps  the  most  serviceable. 

We  show  the  cut  of  a  blouse  waist,  with 
kilt  pleated  skirt,  instead  of  knee  pants, 
which  is  suitable  for  the  first  change  from 
dresses. 

The  other  cut  represents  a  dress  of  white 
Nainsook,  with  Hamburg  embroidery  and  in¬ 
sertion.  This  is  not  a  difficult  dress  to  make, 
it  gives  the  best  satisfaction,  and  is  suitable 
for  either  a  boy  or  a  girl.  After  all,  there  is 
nothing  prettier  than  white,  though  it  soils 


very  quickly  and  consequently  requires  wash¬ 
ing  often,  and  we  get  out  of  patience,  after 
dressing  our  little  ones  up  clean,  to  have  them 
in  about  two  or  three. hours  present  them¬ 
selves  looking  as  if  they  had  worn  their  dresses 
for  days,  instead  of  hours.  Yet  we  think  that 
white  is  the  color  for  children  until  they  get 
to  be  six  years  old. 

We  would  not  advise  a  mother  to  try  a  suit 


Figure  193. 


of  clothes  on  her  boy  just  to  see  how  he  would 
look,  unless  she  desires  to  see  him  broken¬ 
hearted,  too.  We  did  this  once,  and  the  little 
fellow  was  speechless  for  a  long  while;  in  fact, 
until  bed-time,  which  was  an  hour  or  so  af¬ 
ter  we  put  ou  the  new  clothes.  When  the 
time  came  for  taking  them  off,  then  came  the 
“tug  of  war.” 

A  fter  much  coaxing  we  got  them  off,  but 
from  tbattiino  he  considered  himself  a  man. 
We  promised  that  in  the  Fall,  when  ho  should 
be  five  years  old,  he  might  have  a  pair  of  his 
own,  which  promise  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
for  a  day. 

The  little  folks  are  as  extravagantly  dressed 
here  in  our  city  as  are  the  older  ones.  It  is  a 
common  sight  upon  Fifth  avenue  and  through 
the  parks  to  see  them  wear  satins,  or  silks  of 
pale  blue,  pink,  or  cream  color;  shoes  and 


Figure  194. 


stockings  to  match,  with  feathers  and  trim¬ 
mings  on  hat  the  same  shade.  Of  course  it  is 
only  those  havlug  abundant  means  that  can 
so  adorn  their  children,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
look  at  them,  though  it  is  often  the  case  that 
they  grow  up  to  care  for  little  else  but  fash¬ 
ion.  Any  child  can  lie  made  to  look  stylish 
in  a  gingham  or  cambric  dress,  if  cut  after  a 
pattern  suitable  for  its  age,  and  there  are  so 
many  to  choose  from  one  could  hardly  make 
a  mistake. 


A  SUNNY  ROOM. 


If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
large  windows  in  your  house,  do  not.  darken 
them  with  shutters  and  heavy  curtains  until 
only  a  straggling  ray  of  sunshine  can  be  seen. 
If  bay-wiudows  are  too  expensive,  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  substitute  can  be  had  by  placing  two 
ordinary-sized  windows  side  by  side,  with  a 
wide  capacious  ledge  at  the  bottom,  for  seats 
or  for  plants.  A  room  with  a  window  like 
this  cannot  fail  to  be  cheery,  and  its  effect 
iua  simple  cottage  house  is  quite  sumptuou 
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There  is  likewise  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  it  i<, 
less  exposed  than  the  deep  bay  window  to 
outer  heat  and  cold.  To  sleep  on  unsunned 
beds  in  unsunned  chambers  and  to  work  day 
after  day  in  unsunned  rooms,  is  the  unrepent* 
ed  sin  of  half  a  nation,  vigorously  aflirms  n 
prominent  writer.  Dwell  in  the  sunniest 
room  your  house  alTords:  if  you  have  a  north- 
windowed  apartment,  reserve  it  for  the  guest- 
chamber,  which  is  seldom  used. 


Mary  Wager-Fisher's  perplexity  “over  a 
note-book  ready  to  hand,”  is  shared  in  by 
many.  “I  keep  a  “handy  pencil  tablet”  in 
the  writing-desk  in  the  sitting  room,  and  refer 
to  it  at  all  hours, 

I  once  had  a  cousin  and  class  mate,  who 
managed  the  dlllienlty  to  her  satisfaction  and 
my  admiration,  She  took  one  half  a  sheet  of 
foolscap,  and  folded  the  two  ends  together, 
and  then  folded  again.  This,  with  a  lead 
pencil  sharpened  to  a  line  point  and  a  pen¬ 
knife,  she  always  carried  these,  invariably 
changing  t  hem  from  one  pocket  to  another 
when  she  changed  a  dross.  By  dating  these, 
and  filing  them  away  in  regular  order,  and 
placing  a  rubber  cord  arbtind  the  package,  I 
think  it  might  he  a  convenient  way  of  man- 
agingand  using  them  for  reference. 

If  Mrs.  Fisher's  “brilliant  ideas”  vanish 
sometimes  before  they  are  jotted  down,  I  am 
sure  the  helpful  ones  do  not.  I  enjoy  all  her 
articles  and  am  truly  benefited  by  them. 

“Marquerite.” 


P  0  most  i  c  Cjc  m  (muj 

CONDUCTED  RV  EMILY  MAPLE 


HINTS. 


A  friend  writes  us  that  the  most  strength¬ 
ening  and  healthful  diet,  for  the  Summer 
months  is  strong  ice-cold  beef,  chicken  or 
mutton  broth,  with  the  fat  skimmed  oil.  He 
says  try  it  and  judge  for  yourself. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  radishes  which  wo 
have  raised,  those  known  as  “White  Tails”  in 
catalogues  are  the  most  tender  and  freest  from 
the  characteristic  peppery  taste  of  most  kinds, 
It  is  time  to  cease  cutting  the  asparagus 
l>pds,  especially  those  which  are  in  their  third 
year.  Asparagus  raised  from  seed  should 
never  be  cut  at  all  until  the  third  year  and 
then  sparingly.  All  should  remember  that 
the  tenderness  of  this  delicious  vegetable  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  quick,  vigorous  growth  and  we 
cannot  look  for  this  if  the  roots  are  weakened 
by  premature  and  prolonged  cutting. 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cutting  of?  the  flowering  shoots  of 
rhubarb  as  soon  as  they  appear.  If  we  would 
have  a  strong  growth  of  leaf  and  stem  we 
must  not  permit  the  roots  to  he  weakened  in 
this  way.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  stems 
appear  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stems  become 
woody  and  strong,  all  the  vitality  Of  the  plant 
is  directed  towards  the  production  of  the 
flowering  stem,  the  most  enervating  process 
of  plant  life. 

-»  »  » 

PARSLEY, 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


This  well-known  herb  is  very  much  missed 
in  the  garden  at  Every-day  House  this  Spring; 
for  when  the  snow  left  us,  we  found  that  not 
one  vestige  remained  of  this  our  favorite  cul¬ 
inary  herb  Aud  garnish,  although  iu  Autumn 
we  had  a  green  bed  of  “  Fern-leaved  ”  that 
looked  strong  and  healthy.  Until  the  newly 
sown  bed  is  fit  for  use  we  are  at  a  great  loss 
for  its  pleasant  greenness  aud  peculiar  flavor 
iu  our  soup,  aud  its  pretty  garnish  for  ham  or 
cold  lamb.  Fortunately  for  the  saup,  we  have 
plenty  dried  and  put  away  in  bottleR,  but 
w  hat  shall  we  do  for  parsley  sauce — a  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  for  boiled  flsh  or  fowls?  This  re¬ 
quires  two  tablespoon fuls  of  chopped  parsley 
to  half  a  pint  of  hot,  drawn  butter  sauce. 
However,  we  made  a  very  good  imitation 
with  our  dried  parsley  and  a  few  of  the  green 
tips  of  asparagus,  to  give  it  color.  But 
our  parsley  bed  will  be  sadly  missed  for 
awhile,  and  I  am  wondering  hour  so  many 
housekeepers  do  without  it,  thinking  it  of 
little  or  no  account.  Although  no  longer  in¬ 
cluded  iu  the  materia  mcdica  it  possesses 
medicinal  virtues,  acting  on  the  system  as  a 
diuretic  and  eariniuuUve.  In  all  affections  of 
the  bladder  and  kidneys  it  wms  formerly 
largely  used  and  a  poultice  of  the  bruised 
leaves  and  stems  mixed  with  vinegar,  was  at 
one  time  considered  a  cure  for  venomous  bites. 
And  so  with  its  many  uses,  we  may  well  re¬ 
gret  our  parsley  bed,  especially  as  the  season 
for  fresh  flsh  is  in,  and  no  matter  in  what  way 
fish  is  cooked,  we  find  parsley,  in  one  form  or 
another  its  necessary  condiment.  Even  in 
that  dainty  dish,  stuffed  fish,  it  is  ouo  of  the 
ingredients,  and  in  no  way  does  a  piece  of 
roast  lamb  or  veal  taste  better  as  a  second 
day’s  dinner,  thun  sliced  cold,  and  arranged 
neatly  on  a  dish,  with  tt  garnish  of  parsley. 


HANDY  HUSBANDS. 


ZENA  CLAYBOURNE. 


Every  family  needs  one!  No  household 
should  be  without  at  least  one !  He  is  the  most 
convenient  labor-saving  article  yet  discovered, 
combining  the  strength  and  readiness  of  ma¬ 
chinery  with  t.he  intelligence  and  adaptation 
of  minds.  With  a  quick  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  affairs,  the  handy  husband  takes 
hold  when  and  where  help  is  most  needed,  and, 
without  any  bluster  or  blunder,  moves  the 
work  on.  And  oh  !  how  good  a  little  help 
seems  when  one  is  very  tired!  It  rests  the 
mind  more  than  the  body. 

First  of  all  the  handy  husband  waits  on 
himself — that  is,  usually.  He  does  not  expect, 
somebody  else  to  bring  him  whatever  he 
wants,  lay  all  his  clothes  right  under  his  hand, 
and  hunt  up  everything  lie  has  mislaid.  I 
remember  once  being  very  much  irapr.  ssed  by 
seeing  a  gentleman  whose  business  gave  him 
supervision  over  a  hundred  workers,  actually 
leave  the  table  to  bring  a  carving-knife  which 
had  been  forgotten  by  some  of  the  t  hree  ladies 
sitting  at  breakfast  with  him,  and  he  did  not 
appear  annoyed  or  make  any  remark  about  it, 
either.  We  should  offer  and  give  assistance 
to  each  other  when  there  is  special  need — when 
one  is  sick  or  very  tired,  or  greatly  hurried — 
but  no  human  heing  has  a  right  to  make  him¬ 
self  or  herself  a  constant  burden  to  others  un¬ 
less  the  “burden”  is  helpless. 

Next,  the  handy  husband  does  not  make  un¬ 
necessary  work.  When  he  builds  a  fire  he 
brushes  up  the  litter;  wh^n  he  gets  anything 
on  the  floor  he  cleans  it  up  with  mop  or  broom ; 
when  his  boots  are  muddy  he  takes  thorn  off 
before  walking  around  the  house.  He  puts 
things  iu  their  places,  which,  if  every  one 
would  do,  how  much  work  and  worry  would 
be  saved!  Saturday  night  he  makes  himself 
clean,  and  Sunday  morning  dresses  for  church 
without  once  asking  where  anything  is,  and 
on  Monday  be  brushes  his  clothes  and  puts 
them  away  for  the  next  occasion. 

The  handy  husband  sees  when  the  water- 
pail  aud  wood  box  are  empty  as  well  ns  the 
flour-barrel.  He  may  not  bring  all  the  wood 
aud  water;  that  depends  upon  whether  there 
is  more  help  for  the  out-door  or  in-door  work, 
but  he  does  not  allow  a  woman  to  do  these 
things  when  two  or  three  grown  boys  are 
about. 

The  handy  husband  will  keep  bouse  for  him¬ 
self,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  let  his  wife  have 
a  holiday  or  short  vacation  occasionally.  He 
will  even  stay  home  with  the  baby  sometimes 
to  let  her  go,  aud  is  always  ready  to  do  his 
share  in  taking  care  of  children.  How  much 
more  care  children  will  take  for  father  and 
mother  when  they  have  the  example  of  the 
parents’  thoughtfulness  for  each  other ! 

The  handy  husband  is  careful  to  entertain 
company,  since  the  most  of  the  serving  must 
fall  on  his  wife.  He  has  a  set  of  tools  with 
which  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  ami  con¬ 
trives  conveniences  for  the  house  and  barn. 
Many  a  man  could  make  neat  boxes,  shelves 
and  benches  if  he  had  but  the  tools  and  a  good 
will  to  try  it. 

In  short,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  handy 
husband  will  not  do.  He  is  always  giving  you 
a  surprise.  He  can  sweep,  mop,  wash,  iron, 
bake  griddle-cakes,  skim  milk,  wash  dishes 
aud  pans,  make  a  bed,  and  has  even  been 
known  to  make  bread,  pies,  cake  and  biscuit. 
Much  of  this  skill  depends  upon  observation 
and  some  upon  home  training  when  young. 

Let  the  mothers  of  these  days  raise  a  gener¬ 
ation  of  handy  husban  Is,  hut  let  not  the  wives 
abuse  these  precious  treasures  beca  use  they  are 
so  very  handy.  There  is  always  a  temptation 
to  expect  more  of  them  than  we  have  the  right. 

One  notable  instance  of  a  handy  husband 
which  came  under  iny  observation  deserves  to 
conclude  this  article.  The  wife  was  a  partial 
invalid;  the  husband  had  an  errand  to  town 
which  she  could  do;  it  was  the  family  wash¬ 
ing-day,  and  as  he  knew  that  ho  was  better 
able  than  she  to  do  the  washing,  and  that  the 
ride  would  do  her  good,  he  kept  one  littleohild 
at  home  with  him  and  washed  while  she  took 
the  other  and  went  to  town,  did  the  errand 
and  made  a  visit. 

■ - - 

BUTTER  NOTES. 

To  insure  nice,  yellow  butter  in  Winter, 
feed  corn  fodder  instead  of  hay  or  straw,  and 
yellow  corn,  corn  meal,  yellow  or  orange 
mangels,  or  carrots — never  turnips— and  you 
will  And  a  decided  improvement. 

Scour  the  butter  bowl,  ladle  and  print 
occasionally  with  clean  sand. 

Iu  moldiug  butter  be  sure  that  your  mold  is 
well  soaked  in  very  cold  water,  previously 
scalded,  and  by  the  way  your  initials  stamped 
on  the  butter  iu  some  shape  will  always  insure 
you  a  better  price,  if  you  sell  only  good 
butter. 

A.t  n  grand  German  wedding  in  this  county 
lately,  the  butter  was  in  the  form  of  a  mother 
hen  with  a  group  of  little  chicks  about  her, 
and  was  very  much  admired. 

Stir  well  the  cream  in  the  jar  each  day,  and 


do  not  add  fresh  cream  under  twelve  hours 
before  churning.  Mrs,  D.  C.  Dunlap. 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


TO  USE  THE  STALE  BREAD. 

Put  the  pieces  into  the  oven  and  bake  a  good 
brown,  then  crush  them  with  a  rolling  pin. 
Excellent  eaten  in  milk,  or,  put  into  a  bottle 
and  used  to  dust  flsh  or  chops  before  frying. 

_  Mary  B. 

STOVES  RUSTING. 

Do  the  stoves  show  signs  of  rust  since  putting 
away?  Melt  together  a  pound  of  fresh  lard 
and  three  ounces  of  resin,  cover  iron  or  steel 
articles  with  this,  and  they  will  not  rust. 

RnUBARR  VINEGAR. 

Now,  that  rhuburb  or  pie  plant  is  getting 
past  its  first  freshness  is  a  good  time  to  make 
vinegar  of  some  of  the  best  of  it.  Crush  with 
a  pestle  fill  stalks  of  the  usual  size,  put  in  a 
keg,  add  15  gallons  soft  water,  let  it  stand  a 
day  and  add  (after  straining)  20  pounds  of  com¬ 
mon  brown  sugar  and  a  pint  of  brewer’s 
yeast.  Let  it  stand  a  month  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  not  fall  below  00  degrees,  and 
you  will  when  strained  have  good  white 
vinegar.  A.  L.  J. 

now  TO  COQK  RICE. 

Rice  is  becoming  a  much  more  popular 
article  of  food  than  heretofore.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  substituted  for  potatoes  at  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day,  being  more  nutritious  and 
much  more  readily  digested.  At  its  present 
cost,  it  is  relatively  cheaper  than  potatoes, 
oatmeal  or  grain  grits  of  any  kind.  In  pre¬ 
paring  it,  only  just  enough  cold  water  should 
be  poured  on  to  prevent  the  rice  from  burning 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which  should  have  a 
close-fitting  cover,  and  with  a  moderate  fire 
the  rice  is  steamed  rather  than  boiled  until  it 
is  nearly  done;  then  the  cover  is  taken  off,  the 
surplus  steam  and  moisture  allowed  to  escape- 
and  the  rice  turns  out  a  mass  of  snow-wbite 
kernels,  each  separate  from  the  other,  and  as 
much  superior  to  the  usual  soggy  mass,  as  a 
fine  meuiy  potato  is  superior  to  the  wiiter- 
souked  article.  The  above  facts  are  of  general 
interest  to  the  “poor  and  prudent,”  and  there¬ 
fore  worthy  of  note.  D.  Talmage’s  Sons. 


EGG  BALLS. 

One  egg,  one  teaspoon  ful  of  milk,  one  table- 
spoonfui  corn  starch  and  a  little  salt.  This  is 
a  good  dish  for  breakfast  when  eggs  are  scarce. 
Drop  one  tabiespoonful  in  nice,  hot  lard  and 
roll  over  and  over  until  cooked  through.  I 
have  ten  in  my  family  aud  eight  eggs  will 
make  a  dish  for  us.  e.  e.  k. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


TARRAGON. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  asks  to  what  use  tarragon  is  put 
Axs. — The  French  call  it  Estrayan  and 
think  the  leaves  or  young  shoots  essential  to 
the  proper  dressing  of  some  of  their  salads 
They  also  use  it  to  flavor  vinegar,  mustard 
and  pickles,  the  vinegar  being  simply  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  leaves  in  the  vinegar.  Tarragon 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  wormwood,  a 
perennial,  and  but  little  cultivated  in  America. 


Nutritious  Food. 

The  names  of  Prof.  Horsford  aud  the  Rum- 
ford  Chemical  Works  (Providence,  R.  I.)  have 
become  so  identified  with  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  phosphoric  acid  and  the  phosphates, 
that  they  are  justly  considered  as  the  highest 
authorities  in  this  country,  if  not  iu  the  world, 
upon  those  articles. 

The  former,  (Prof.  H.)  has  made  the  subject 
of  wheat  and  its  conversion  into  bread,  a  life 
long  study,  and  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
use  of  the  phosphates  as  a  cream  tarter  sub¬ 
stitute,  whereby  the  nutritious  elements 
which  are  taken  from  the  flour  iu  bolting  are 
restored. 

The  phospbatic  preparations  of  the  above 
firm  have  received  the  hearty  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  highest  medical  and  chemical 
authorities  in  this  and  other  countries,  so  that 
their  healthfulness  and  utility  are  beyond 
question.  They  have  been  put  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  various  forms,  the  latest,  and  one 
which  will  undoubtedly  prove  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  being  “  Prof.  Horsford’s  Phosphate  Bak¬ 
ing  Pow  der,”  which  is  packed  iu  tins  can  like 
the  ordinary  baking  powalers,  and  is  to  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  It  is  made  from  Prof. 
Hereford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  powdered  form. 
It  contains  the  same  ingredients,  mixed 
together,  as  the  famous  Horsford’s  Bread 
Preparation,  is  fully  equal  in  strength,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  of  the  ordinary  first-class 
pow  ders,  and  is  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Works  have  issued  for  the  present  year, 
their  “Horsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book,” 
which  is  sent  free  on  application,  and  will  be 
found  well  worth  sending  for. — A  fie. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

in  seasickness  is  of  great  value.  Its  action  on 
the  nerves  of  the  disturbed  stomach  is  soothing 
and  effective. — -4.de. 


IHitfccUaneotta. 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’ a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Ji^ring 
de  r. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cock  Hook 
gent  free. 

Knmforti  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
IT.  M,  ANTHONY,  Ag’t,  ICO  and  102  Reatle  St.,N.Y 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  o? 
Oil  has  been  removed.  1 1  has  three, 
times  the  stre  ngth  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorcteter,  lass. 


Dobbins’  Starch  Polish. 

An  important  dis¬ 
covery,  by  which 
every  family  may 
give  their  linen 
that  beautiful  fin¬ 
ish  peculiar  to  fine 
laundry  work. 

Ask  your  Grocer. 

J.  B.  BOBBINS, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO.. 
blBirulw  St.,  New  York. 


a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outflt  free.  Address  True  &  Co.  Augusta,  Me, 


Heat  estate. 


TIIE  AYESTERIN 

i 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  pivductivoliirnis 

in  the  best  localities  in  the  Wcat  ncgoLutcd  fur  hunks, 
colleges,  estates  and  private  individuals.  Ouirp-n  Bonds. 
Interest  and  prill-  pal  paid  on  .lay  at  maturity  -if  tUo 
Thiel  National  Jtank  In  New  York  City. 
Funds  promptly  placed,  l.aiyc  experience.  No  toffies. 
Investors  compelled  to  take  no  laud.  No  delays  In  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest.  Only  the  very  choicest  loans  accepted. 
Full  information  given  to  those  seeking  Safe  mid 
profitable  investments.  Send  lw  circular,  rel- 
erenees  and  sample  documents. 

F.M.  PERKIN'S. Pres.  7  .IT.  PERKINS, Sec. 

J-T.  W.UINK,  Vice  Pres.  C.  \V\ GXLLETT, TtvOffi 
N.F.  HART,  Auditor. 


AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARe  FOUND  OH 


™  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA. 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  Prioes  ;  Longtime;  Rebate  for  Improve¬ 
ment;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freiohtto  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport.  gen.land  agt. 

Mr  non  this  Paper.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


0  ftlJTLI  Don’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
OUU  I  II  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
_ J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  17,  1882, 

An  appalling  calamity  occurred  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  on  the  14th  by  which  eight  lives 
are  known  to  have  been  lost,  and  more  are 
thought  to  have  perished.  A  rainfall,  that 
has  never  been  before  equalled  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  occurred  during  the  preceding 
night,  and  swelled  all  the  streams  to  over¬ 
flowing.  A  party  of  sixteen  or  more  persons 
were  standing  on  a  platform  over  Pogue’s  Run 
watching  the  boiling  torrent,  when  the  treach¬ 
erous  structure  gave  way  precipitating  the 
entire  party  into  the  water.  Eight  were 
saved,  but  all  the  others  were  carried  down 
the  stream  and  under  the  Union  Railroad 
Depot  beneath  which  the  stream  passes,  and 
drowned. 

The  Pension  Appropriation  bill,  which  was 
reported  to  the  House  this  week,  appro;  riates 
$100,000,000,  distributed  as  follows:  For  Army 
pensions,  $97,640,000;  Navv  pensions,  $1,800,- 
000;  surgeon  fees,  $275,000;  allowances  to 
Pension  Agents.  $275,000;  contingent  expen¬ 
ses  of  Pension  Agents,  $10,000, 

The  re-election  of  Senator  A  nthony  to  the 
United  State  Senate  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
term  by  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  was 
celebrated  at  Newport  R.  I.  on  the  13th  by  a 
banquet.  He  is  by  time  of  service  the  old¬ 
est  member  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  Hiram  College  exercises,  on  Thursday, 
Mrs  James  A.  Garfield  was  elected  a  trus¬ 
tee,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  college 
Board  created  by  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Gen.  and  Mrs.  Garfield  at  one  time  taught 
classes  side  by  side  in  this  institute. 

Forest  fires  have  been  raging  in  Clark 
County,  Wis.,  and  in  other  portions  of  the 
State  during  the  past  week.  Some  of  the 
best  and  largest  forests  are  totally  destroyed 
and  fires  are  spreading  with  terrible  rapidity. 
A  large  number  of  cattle  have  been  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  reported  that  several  persons 
also  have  lost  their  lives  by  the  flames.  Special 
reports  from  the  regions  of  the  forest  fires, 
received  on  the  14th  inst.,  state  that  at 
least  30,000,000  feet  of  standing  pine  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  Pike  River  pinery,  and 
the  fire  was  still  raging  in  that  region  and 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  Wisconsin,  Many 
million  feet  of  pine  have  been  destroyed,  but 
even  the  approximate  loss  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

A  joint  resolution  has  been  passed  in  Congress 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  erect,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,  a  memorial  colu  mn  at  W ashing- 
ton’s  Headquarters,  in  the  city  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  appropriating  $15,000  to  aid  in  defray¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  celebration  to  be  held 
in  that  city  in  1883  on  the  centennial  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  declaration  of  peace,  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
of  five  Senators  and  eight  Representatives  to 
make  arrangements  for  that  celebration. 

A  convention  of  colored  journalists  is  to  be 
held  at  Washington  on  June  27,  28  and  29. 
There  are  about  125  papers  in  the  country 
edited  by  colored  men,  all  of  them  weeklies  save 
the  Galveston  Spectator,  which  claims  to  be  a 
daily,  but  is  said  to  be  irregular  in  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Most  of  the  papers  are  published  in  the 
South,  and  the  editors  are  Government  em¬ 
ployees. 

Ex-Governor  William  Dennison,  known  as 
the  War  Governor  of  Ohio,  died  on  the  15th, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  aged  67  years.  He  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  from  1860  to  1862;  Post¬ 
mater-General  under  Lincoln  and  Johnson; 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  un¬ 
der  Grant,  and  prominent  in  other  public  po¬ 
sitions.  He  was  President  of  the  Convention 
which  nominated  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  was 
the  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Vice- 
President  against  Wilson  in  1872,  and  for  Sen¬ 
ator,  when  Garfield  was  chosen,  in  1880. 

A  new  opponent  to  the  Western  Union  is 
announced,  called  the  Postal  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  which  starts  with  the 
special  idea  of  transmitting  ordinary  business 
letters  between  the  larger  cities  by  wire  at 
very  low  rates.  The  authorized  capital  is 
$21,000,000,  and  of  this  it  is  said  that  $700,000 
has  already  been  subscribed.  John  B.  Alley 
and  Ex-Collector  Beard  of  Boston,  George  D. 
Roberts  and  S.  B.  White  of  New.  York  and 
Gov.  Foster  of  Ohio  are  among  those  named 
as  largely  concerned  in  the  enterprise.  The 
work  will  be  done  by  the  “  harmonic”  system 
of  telegraphy,  which  allows  the  transmission 
of  several  messages  on  one  wire  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  plan  is  to  reduce  the  cost  still 
further  by  mailing  the  messages  as  drop  let¬ 
ters  at  the  receiving  office  and  so  using  the 
letter-carrier  system  for  delivery.  A  wire  is 
now  being  put  up  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
and  it  is  promised  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
a  considerable  system  will  be  in  operation. 

Judge  Lynch  appears  to  be  appealed  to  very 
actively  at  the  West.  The  other  day  a  mob 


hanged  a  boy  of  17  in  Minnesota,  the  second 
manifestation  of  popular  feeling  within  a  few 
weeks.  Kansas  City  lately  disposed  of  three 
murderers  by  festooning  them  over  a  railroad 
bridge,  and  the  same  sort  of  “  noose”  comes 
from  various  points.  But,  strange  to  say, 
this  rough  and  ready  sort  of  justice  does  not 
seem  to  diminish  crime. 

Mr.  Hoar  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  President  in  case  of  the 
removal,  resignation,  inability  or  death  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  It  veals 
the  succession  to  the  Presidency  in  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
named  in  Washington’s  Cabinet,  beginning 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  concluding 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  ex¬ 
cludes  Cabinet  officers  not  previously  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  pay  of  the  Tariff  Commissioners 
recently  appointed  by  the  President  is  to  be 
$10.  per  day  and  expenses.  Their  route,  as 
outlined  in  advance  of  confirmation,  will  be 
Long  Branch,  Coney  Island,  and  Newport, 
spending  the  in  nth  of  August  at  Saratoga ; 
then  a  trip  to  the  vineyards  of  California,  and 
an  Autumn  visit  to  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Louisiana.  Who  wouldn’t  be  a  commissioner ! 

The  labor  strikes  continue  with  but  little 
change.  Some  of  the  iron  mills  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa  ,  are  in  operation  with  non-union  men, 
and  it  was  said  that  a  number  of  the  strikers 
had  offered  to  resume  work  at  the  old  wages. 
At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  train  conveying  work¬ 
men  was  stoned,  but  no  damage  was  done. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  women  strikers  at 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  have  received  notice  to  quit 
the  home  where  they  have  been  boarding. 


Would  Have  Been  In  the  Grave. 

A  lady  in  Tecumseb,  Neb.,  writing  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  says:  ‘T  wish  to  thank 
you  for  receiving  so  much  benefit  from  your 
Compound  Oxygen.  Only  for  this  1  would 
be  in  the  grave.  I  could  not  sleep;  had  no 
rest;  ivas  really  bordering  on  insanity.  1 
was  alarmed.  Now  I  sit  up  until  ten  o’clock, 
and  enjoy  music  and  company.  My  daughter 
is  recovering  her  voice.  Will  continue  Oxygen. 
May  Heaven’s  choicest  blessings  rest  upon 
you  and  jmurs.”  Treaties  on  Compound 
Oxygen  containing  large  reports  of  cases 
^nd  full  information,  sent  free.  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111 
Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 
- - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday  June  17,  1882. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  here 
within  the  last  24  hours:— Boston,  Mass. :  In 
wool  only  a  moderate  business  has  been  done 
in  Eastern  markets  during  the  week.  The 
knit  goods  tariff  muddle  has  had  its  influence 
in  checking  the  production  of  this  class  of 
goods,  and  manufacturers  limit  purchases  of 
the  raw  staple  to  the  supply  of  immediate 
wants.  Prices  are  necessarily  firm, as  supplies 
cannot  be  laid  down  from  any  point  in  the  in¬ 
terior  to  sell  below  current  quotations,  and  in 
many  cases  the  views  of  holders  are  above 
parity  with  the  seaboard.  Receipts  increas¬ 
ing,  but  generally  backward  as  compared 
with  last  year.  Dealers  had  fixed  on  35c.  as  a 
fair  opening  rate  for  average  good  wools,  and 
it  is  likely  that  38c.  would  have  been  paid 
somewhat  reluctantly,  but  the  latest  advices 
from  the  interior  show  the  farmers  are 
generally  holding  firm  at  40c.,  whicfi,  with 
costs  and  commissions  added  could  not  now  be 
realized  in  Eastern  markets.  A  moderate 
business,  however,  is  being  done  at  this  rate; 
but  unless  prices  improve  on  the  seaboard,  the 
majority  of  inland  operators  will  be  inclined 
to  hold  off . 

Philadelphia  — Some  talk  of  stopping 
the  making  of  some  kinds  of  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  but  none  of  the  mills  have  yet  shut 
down.  Supplies  of  raw  wool,  however, 
are  bought  cautiously;  yet  cotton  holds 
steady  and  wool  is  strong  because  of  the  rel¬ 
atively  high  cost  in  the  interior.  Farm 
products  in  good  demand,  with  fairly  liberal 
supplies,  Eggs  are  lower.  Butter  l@2c. 
higher  on  speculative  influence,  but  advance 
checks  trade.  Grains  generally  lower,  on 
improving  crop  prospects.  Exporters  have 
been  buying  wheat  more  freely,  mainly  for 
August  shipment,  for  which  a  number  of 
cargoes  have  been  sold  at  $1.21  per  bushel, 

free  on  board . . . . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Heavy  rains  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  week.  Tobacco,  wheat,  rye  and 
potatoes  look  well.  Corn  not  yet  all  planted 
(June  16.)  Corn  and  provisions  have  taken 

an  upward  turn — the  latter  quite  strong . 

Louisville,  Ky. :  Heavy  rainfall  through¬ 
out  the  week  has  delayed  harvesting.  Barley 
is  injured  probably  50  per  cent,  by  being 
blown  down  and  strained;  wheat  harvesting 
has  just  beguu  hereabouts.  Advices  conflict¬ 
ing  as  to  the  yield.  Corn  is  contending 


against  rain  and  weeds  for  a  stand.  Exces¬ 
sive  wet  prevents  plowing.  Much  has  been 
replanted  and  the  growth  is  not  satisfactory. 
Tobacco  plants  are  nearly  all  set  out — acreage 
about  the  same  as  usual.  Iu  the  White  Burley 
section  new  planters  have  started  and  the 
acreage  is  consequently  increased — tobacco  a 
good  stand.  Hogs  scarce  throughout  the 
State.  Sheep-men  report  more  lambs  raised 
than  usual.  Meadows  in  good  condition  ex¬ 
cept  in  small  places  ravaged  by  the  army- 

worm.  Prices  of  grain  dull  but  steady . 

Peoria,  Ill.;  Present  warm  weather  favor¬ 
able  for  corn  which  in  some  localities  is  looking 

fine . Detroit,  Mich.:  Crop  reports 

continue  encouraging,  making  the  feeling 
“bearish”  here  on  the  new  crop  of  wheat. 
Wool  is  being  marketed  at  some  points,  but  is 

uot  fully  under  way . Evansville, 

Ind,:  Harvesting  has  commenced  in  earnest 
and  gives  promise  of  abundant  yield.  The 
storm  of  Wednesday  night  prostrated  a  good 
deal  of  standing  wheat,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
matured  to  insure  it  against  loss . In¬ 

dianapolis,  Ind  :  Warm  weather  with  heavy 
rains.  Much  damage  by  recent  flood . 

Chicago,  Ill. — Little  or  no  change  in  prices 
of  grain.  Owing  to  the  magnificent  wheat 
prospect  farmers  are  marketing  a  good  deal  of 
old  wheat,  for  which  they  could  have  got 
much  better  prices  months  ago.  Corn  prospect 
uot  at  all  flattering.  On  lowland  seed  is  rot¬ 
ted,  and  on  high  lands  the  plants  are  behind 
in  growth.  Warm  but  stormy  weather 
through  the  West,  with  hail-storms  in  many 

places . . . 

St. Louis,  Mo.:  Wheat  crop  turning  out  well; 
oats  and  rye,  ditto.  Rains  have  spoilt  the 
hay  crop  in  many  localities  while  curing. 
Growing  corn  has  promised  well  since  the  hot 
weather  began.  8ome  replanting  in  North  Mis¬ 
souri.  Grain  values  declining  in  view  of  fine 
harvest  prospects.  Tobacco  very  dull;  cotton 
the  same.  Medium  to  good  cattle  scarce; 
prices  have  advanced  for  the  week  50c.  @  60c. 
per  cwt.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  grass 
Texans . . . . . . . 

Minneapolis,  Minn  :  Weather  throughout 
Northwest  excellent  for  ^rowing  crops  of  all 
kinds — clear,  and  warm,  with  occasional 
showers.  Wheat  in  spendid  condition.  Other 
grains  doing  well.  Corn  has  come  foward 
rapidly  and  is  doing  well.  Old  wheat  is  being 
largely  sold  by  farmers.  Receipts  here  during 
the  week  230,000  bushels.  No  diminution  in 
number  of  immigrants  to  the  Northwest. 
Exaggerated  reports  of  grasshoppers  in  North¬ 
ern  Dakota ;  but  telegrams  on  Thursday  say 
no  great  damage  has  been  done . 

Late  reports  as  to  the  acreage  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  leading  grain  crops  by  various  State 
agricultural  bureaus  generally  mark  an  im¬ 
provement  during  the  past  month.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Agricultural  Bureau,  winter  wheat  prom¬ 
ises  more  than  an  average  yield  per  acre  in 
the  northern  division  of  the  State.  At  the 
corresponding  date  in  1881  there  was  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  only  63  per  cent,  of  an  average  yield. 
In  the  central  division  of  Illinois  there  are 
also  prospects  of  more  than  an  average  yield, 
the  condition  on  Jnne  1  being  for  a  crop  59 
percent,  better  than  on  June  1,  1881.  Seme 
of  the  largest  wheat  couuties  in  the  State  are 
in  this  division.  In  Southern  Illinois  an  un¬ 
usually  large  average  yield  per  acre  is  said  to 

be  assured . From  the  report  of  the 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  wheat  in  Ohio  June  1,  was  90,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average,  the  probable  yield  be¬ 
ing  given  at  37,320,000  bu-hels  against  37,- 
580,000  bushels  last  year.  The  oat  crop  is 
said  to  promise  three  per  cent,  greater  returns 
than  last  year;  barley  two  per  cent,  less,  and 
rye  six  per  cent.  more.  The  acreage  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  Juue  1,  shows  an  increase  of  two  per 
cent,  over  last  year.  The  condition  of  pastur¬ 
age  is  not  up  to  that  of  the  corresponding 

time  last  year . According  to  the  returns 

received  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  the  wheat  crop  is  now  believed  to 
be  safe  from  serious  injury.  Not  less  than 
18  bushels  to  the  acre  is  looked  for,  giving, 
with  the  increased  acreage,  25,009,000  bush¬ 
els  as  the  probable  yield.  The  rye  acreage  is 
reported  to  have  increased  300  per  cent,  this 
year,  and  the  crop  is  very  promising.  Farm 
animals  are  reported  iu  find  condition,  and 
to  have  increased  largely  in  number.  The 
number  of  sheep  is  reported  to  be  2,000,000 

in  1882,  against  800,000  in  1881 . 

European  crop  reports  received  by  cable  J  une 
13,  indicate  that  in  France,  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many  the  condition  is  highly  favorable.  Good 
progress  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  south, 
ern  Russia,  due  to  timely  rains.  The  weather 
in  England  during  a  few  days  preceding  the 
date  given  is  said  to  have  been  “  extraordina¬ 
rily  cold,  checking  vegetation.” . 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  says  that 
the  orange  crop  in  Florida  will  be  very  light 
this  season,  but  accounts  for  it  only  in  part. 
It  says  that  there  is  an  insect  in  many  groves 
which  has  caused  much  damage.  This  insect 
many  years  ago  caused  great  trouble  in  the 


orange  groves,  and  it  was  thought  at  one  time 
that  orange  culture  would  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  State.  Of  late  years  the  trees 
have  not  been  greatly  troubled  in  this  way .. . . 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  significance  of 
the  commercial  phenomenon  observed  in  the 
shipping  of  corn  from  Cincinnati  and  else¬ 
where  to  Kansas,  Southern  Illinois,  and  to 
other  Western  localities.  These  shipments,  it 
is  pointed  out,  have  been  mostly  for  seed,  and 
the  large  quantities  called  for  indicate  exten¬ 
sive  planting.  The  necessity  for  calling  on 
the  stored  grain  at  the  centers  of  distribution 
to  bo  used  as  seed  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
supply  in  farmers’  hands  is  practically  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  several  instances  of  importing 
food  products  to  the  United  States  of  late,  in 
•connection  with  the  reversal  of  the  flow  of 
foodstuffs  and  grain  from  the  cities  to  the 
country,  are  most  striking  in  that  they  show 
how  near  we  are  to  the  bottomsof  the  bins  at 
all  times.  And  this  after  but  one  “  short  sea¬ 
son." .  California  crop  prospects  con¬ 

tinue  to  improve  day  by  day.  The  light  rains 
of  May  23d.  coupled  with  the  heavy  fogs 
and  cool  nights  succeeding,  were  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  to  the  growing  crops  and  gave  a  more 
cbearful  aspect  to  the  producing  interests  of 
the  State.  The  prices  paid  for  barley  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  high  considering  the  brilliant  crop 
prospects  of  the  State,  particularly  as  the 
harvesting  of  the  same  has  already  com¬ 
menced.  Prices  bid  for  wheat  seem  to  be 
less  exorbitant  iu  view  of  the  decline  in  grain 
freights . 

Returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  from  979  correspondents,  representing 
7 14  townships,  show  that  wheat  during  May 
not  only  maintained  its  condition,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  vitality.  Its  condition  on  Juno  1 
in  the  Southern  frontier  counties,  which  are 
the  most  fully  reported,  was  41  per  cent,  bet¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  entire  State  33  per  cent,  better 
than  on  June  1,  1881.  Seven  per  cent,  of  the 
wheat  and  corn  crops  and  six  per  cent,  of  the 
weatcrop  are  still  in  the  farmers’  hands.  Corn 
planting  has  been  unusually  delayed  by  wet 
weather,  many  fields  being  unplanted  on 
J  une  1.  The  acreage  of  corn  aud  oats  will 
somewhat  exceed  that  of  last  year.  The 
condition  of  oats  is  93  per  cent. ,  barley  94, 
clover  79,  and  timothy  80  per  cent.  Less  than 
one  fifth  of  the  annual  average  of  clover  will 
be  cut  in  Michigan  this  season,  owing  to  win¬ 
ter-killing  and  to  drought . 

- -»  —  » - 

Great  Demand  for  Beatty’s  Organs.— 
Beatty’s  Beethoven  Organ  is  meeting  with 
wonderful  sale.  Nearly  two  thousand  were 
manufactured  and  shipped  during  the  month 
of  May  from  his  factory  at  Washington,  N.  J. 
A  special  ten-day  offer  is  made  to  the  readers 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  another  col¬ 
umn.—  Adv. 

- »■»  » - 

*The  term  hydra  may  be  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  any  manifold  evil.  If  you  would  battle 
successfully  with  this  many- headed  monster 
of  disease  you  will  find  it  expedient  to  keep 
Mrs.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound  always 
at  hand. — Dr,  Banning. — Adv. 


JSITTn  the  Diamond  Dyes  more  coloring  is 
given  for  10  cents  than  in  any  15  or  25- cent 
dyes,  and  they  give  faster  and  more  brilliant 
colors. — Ada. 

- ♦  ■»  ♦ - 

“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Ask  druggists  for  it. 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ver¬ 
min.  15c.—  Adv 

A  Pore  and  Effective  Hair  Dresiing. 

Cocoaiue,  a  compound  of  Cocoanut  Oil, 
beautifies  the  hair  and  is  sure  to  allay  all  itch¬ 
ing  and  irritation  of  the  scalp. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Ex¬ 
tracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength.  — Adv.. 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHrEF  CENTERS. 

Up  to  Saturday,  June  17. 

Chicago,  June  15.— Wheat  dull.  No.  2 
Chicago  Spring,  $1.31  cash  ;  $1.3' 0  1.32  June; 
$1.32(«  1.34  July :  $1  1 1  bj  August;  No.  3  Chica¬ 
go  Spring,  $1.06@1  11;  Regular  or  No.  2 
wheat,  $1.15  July;  Rejected,  75@  78c. ;  $1.06- 
>£@1.06%,  August;  $l.01V«  1.01  all  the 
year.  Corn  unsettled  at  69%c.  cash  June; 
Wji@80%c.  July;  70>£c.  August;  70>£c.  Sep¬ 
tember;  69* £  o.  October;  Rejected,  08!  Jc. 
Oats  fairly  active  at  50%c.  cash;  49%'c.  June; 
44%c.  J uly ;  85%c.  August;  84%c.  September; 
34‘ic.  October;  83%.  all  the  year.  Rye  firm 
at  69c.  Flaxseed  weak;  Merchantable  to 
to  Choice,  #1.25—1.30.  Pork  demand  active; 
irregular  at  $20.70@20.75  cash  and  Juue;  $20.- 
70@20.72%  July;  #20  85@20.87J.;  August;  $21 
bid  September  ;  $21.10@21.15  October:  $18.45- 
@18.50  all  the  year.  Lard  demand  ac¬ 
tive  but  lower  at  $11.42%"®  11.45c,  cash  and 
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June;  $11.45@11  47>£  July;  $11.60@11.62^c. 
August;  $11.723^c.  September;  $11.75@11,78- 
J<0.  October ;  1 1 . 45c.  nil  they  ear  Bulkmeats  in 
fair  demand;  Shoulders,  •. ;  Short  Rib, 
$12  20 j. ;  Short  Clear,  iri^'e.  Butter  active 
and  firm ;  Ordinary  to  Fine  Creameries,  20® 
24c. ;  Fall  to  Cnoieo  Dairies,  14@20.  Hogs — 
demand  fair,  market,  weak  and  5c  lower 
than  yesterday ;  Mixed  $7.30@S;  Heavy,  $8® 
8.50;  Light,  $7.!JJ5@7  90;  Skips,  $5  75 @7  25. 
Cattle— Prices  15@20e.  lower  than  yesterday. 
Exports,  $8.20®S  55.  Good  to  Choice  Shipping, 
$7.40@7.9l);  Common  to  Fair,  $5  75@7;  Mixed 
Butchers’ nut  plentiful  and  strong;  Common  to 
Good,  $2.50$ 5; Texan,  light  supply  and  strong 
er  at  $S.o0®5.50;  Stockers  and  Feeders,  steady 
at  $3@5.20;  Distillery  slow  at  $7®8.20  Sheep 
— Market  quiet  and  dull;  large  offerings  ; 
poor  market;  prices  not  quotably  altered. 
Poor  to  Fair,  $8@4;  Medium  to  Good  Shorn, 
$4.25,Y5. 

Cincinnati,  June  15. — Wheat  scarce  and 
firm;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  $1.33@1.35  spot; 
$1.12-^  bid  July;  IM%  August.  Corn  easier; 
No.  2  mixed  75c.,  spot;  74c.  I  id  June;  70c* 
bid  July ;  7fi%c.  bid  August  and  September; 
7fie.  bid  October;  Ole  bid  all  the  year.  Oats 
firm;  No.  2  mixed,  52@53c.  Rye  dull  at  72c. 
Barley  nominal  at  $1.  Pork  quiet  at  $31.50. 
Lard  quiet  at  $11.50  asked.  Bulkmeats  firm; 
shoulders,  9c.;  clear  rib,  12c.  Bacon  quiet; 
shoulders,  9!  -'e. ;  clear  rib,  12%c. ;  clear, 
13%c.  Hogs  firm;  common  and  light,  $8; 
packing  and  butchers’,  $7.50@8.35.  But¬ 
ter.— Prime  to  fancy  creamery  is  steady 


unusual  volume.  Prices  too  high  for  exportation 
beyond  regular  orders. 

Prices  for  flour,  meal  and  feed.— Quotations:  Flour, 
No.  2,  $3.7508,64;  State  and  Western,  superfine.  $8.80® 
•1.73;  City  Mills,  $6.5003.00;  Spring  wheat,  extra,  $4.75® 
5.50;  do  bakers',  86  5O0.S.W;  patent,  $7.  Ida®.  50.  Ohio 
round  hoop  shipping,  $5.UJ@c..i/i;  do.,  trade  brands, 
St.  LoUls.  extra.  $AlXi0IUG;  double  extra, 
$<i.S0®7  (XI;  family,  $7  .50(08.23:  Minnesota,  dear.  #S.H0® 
SIX);  Southern,  extra,  shipping.  $5. 50015.26;  do.  XX 
and  family.  $Mi\&7.75;  rye  flour,  superfine,  #3.81104.35; 
corn  meal, Brandywine.  St. 50®  1.55;  western 
wheal  feed.  10  ft.  *  ton.  #58,00020  00:80  Ih.  do  .  SiU.tXJ® 
21.00:  :ix»n>.  do..  $23.00®3MXI;  rye  feed.  #'J8  00029  Cl). 

Prices  for  grain.— Wheat,  No.  2  Spring,  8l,2-l<3H,2H 
Spring.  #1.1001.2*  red  Winter  No.  2.  41  8801.  UJ4  :  red 
Winter,  #1.2S®1.4214;  white  West.  &  State*.  $1  )>i'aH.35; 
rye,  SH0ftia ;  Out*.  white  No.  1,  67<-W  :  No.  2.  6  I'd®  63c.; 
No.  3  liitje.;  mxd.  No,  l,  Ole,;  No-2,  YlVio  ;  No.s,  .Wtjc.; 
Corn,  western,  mixed.  Ti<.*77e,;  do.  No.  t  TTc;  white 
Western,  9Cx.vx.le.f  while  8outhnrn,  WVo'DSc.;  P.arley 
malt,  State.  2  rowed.  gl.l)8(itl.l2!-i  do.  4-rowed,  $1.15® 
1.221s;  do.  Canada,  $1.23®  1.40 

The  visible  supply  of  grain,  comprising  the  stocks 
in  granary  at  the  principal  points  of  accumulation 
at  lake  and  Atlantic  ports,  and  on  rail  and  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  und  afloat  on  New  York  canals, 
destined  for  tidewater: 

18S3.  1892.  1881.  tS«0. 

June  10.  June  3.  June  11.  June  12. 
Wheat  bush  10.II37.PJ7  ll.347.b79  17, 251, 523  17. USX, 558 

Corn,  bush..  10,289,511  9.945.011  11,522,3:18  18315  617 

Oats,  bush...  2,017.817  2,053,103  6.832,463  3,293  818 

Barley,  l  ush.  118,112  93,471  321,569  376,260 

Rye,  bush...  961,387  986.718  270  108  250,135 


Total  bush.  20, 427,454  22,621,990  S5.6?2,951  40,174.446 

Prices  of  Provisions  -Pork,  old  mess,  $20.00;  new 
mess  $21  00;  prime,  mess.  $20  50;  ex.  prime,  $17.33; 
Laist— steam  West.  V  HO  n,  $11,89;  Prime  city, 
li.6(i:  hams,  smoked  city,  per  t»,  1514c.:  pic ke led 
Western  and  city,  tie.:  shoulders,  smutted, city,  11® 
12cljj.  do.  pickled,  iljtf'*;  Rib  bellies,  pickled,  llW'A!2o.: 
bacon,  tong  clear,  Wr  .t„  l$012X-:  Reef  ex.  mess,  ^ 
bbl.  $15. TO;*  (Bin,  packet,  do.  $1-40)9.;  India  mess,  V 
tee.  $3(032;  beef  bants,  uew,  $2->.5U  26.00 
Receipts  for  the  week.  Flour,  bills.,  102,250;  corn 
meal,  8,750:  wheat,  bush  ,  919,00);  corn.  .338,750;  oats, 
220,575;  rye,  19  000;  malt,  96.35  >;  pears,  36.350. 

Exports  for  the  week,  flour,  52,200  bbls.;  com  meal, 
3,025:  wheat,  bu.,  309.335;  com,  H!s,650;  oats,  2,250;  rye, 
16,082. 

Receipts  for  week  Beef,  hbls  and  tcs.,  539;  pork, 
bbls.,  IKK);  cut  meats,  pkgs,  10,682;  lard.  7,7,3,!. 

Exports— Beef,  bbls.  and  tcs.,  1,205;  pork,  bbls., 
3,769;  cut  meats,  lbs.,  1,126,235;  lard,  2,06.9,806. 


at  16@37c  ,  fancy  dairy  at  20 @ 320.,  prime 
to  choice  Western  Reserve  at  I8@20c. , 
medium  do.,  15@113p.,  good  to  prime  Central 
Ohio,  14®1fic.,  medium  do,  12@13c. ,  and  in¬ 
ferior  at  10c.  per  round.  Cheese.— Full 
cream  Ohio  factory  sells  at  9)£(gil0c,  half 
skim  at  S}^@9c,  Northwestern  at  8® 
83^c.  and  New  York  full  cream  Ched¬ 
dar  at  12@13c.  per  pound.  Eggs. — The 
demand  has  been  less  active  during  the 
week  and  prices  have  declined,  although 
the  receipts  have  not  been  large  and 
the  market  closes  dull  at  I7%®18c.  per  dozen. 
On  call  to-day  20  cases  sold  at  17%e.  seller  the 
week,  50  cases  at  15}.jC.  seller  year,  and  20 
cases  fruit-house  eggs  at  27c.  seller  November. 

St,  Louis. — Wheat,  No.  2  Red  Fall,  $1.24 
®1.  21ft,  cash;  $1.23%  June;  $1 07^@1.03  July; 
$102%,  August;  $1 02%  October;  $1.01%  all 
the  year;  No  3  Red  Fall,  *1  19.  Corn 
(«72c  cash;  71%c.  Juue;7lc.  July;  70%c., 
August;  09%c  September,  55. 'e.  all  the  year. 
Oats,  weak  at  50®  50%c.  cash;  40. '^c.  July; 
33%c;  August.  32%c.,  all  the  year.  Rye 
dull  at  05c.  Barley  dull  at  80c.®81.05.  But¬ 
ter  steady.  Creamery  20@34c;  Dairy  15® 
20c;  Country,  Hkal-ic.  Eggs  steady  16c.  Hogs 
market  fairly  active  and  easy.  Pigs  $6  60® 
6  90;  Light  Yorkers,  $7@7,40;  Packing,  $7.80 
®2.25;  Heavy,  $8. 30® 8  35  Cattle  good  de¬ 
mand  supply  maiuly  Texaus;  common  to 
fair,  $3.25®  4. 25;  good  to  extra,  $4.50@5.75; 
good  native  steers  scarce  and  wanted;  ship¬ 
ping  grades,  l,20fi®l  400  lb,,  $7  25®8;  good 
native  butchers’  steers,  $0  50®6.50.  fcsheep, 
good  sheep  $4@4.51;  Fauey  grades,  $4  75® 5; 
common  very  dull  at  $2  50  @8. 25, 

Philadelphia.— Wheat  dull;  No.  2  red, 
depot,  $1.42;  cargo  rate  for  No.  2  red,  prompt 
shipment  is  $1.42.  free  on  board.  Corn  firm; 
Southern  sail  yellow,  on  track,  85c.;  mixed, 
depot,  S-l%c. ;  do.  at  Richmond,  84c.;  steamer 
yellow  in  grain,  depot,  84 %c  ;  No.  8,  do.  82’,, 
®S8c. ;  cargo  rate  for  sail  mixed,  prompt 
shipments,  nominal  at  83c.,  free  on  board. 
Oats— No  2  white,  6l%@62c.;  No.  3  do.  61c.; 
rejected,  60c. ;  do.  mixed,  60®60'  .c.  Butter 
creamery  extra  Pennsylvania,  26c.;  do.  Wes¬ 
tern,  25 (a  26c. ;  do.  good  to  choice,  24® 25c. ; 
Bradford  County  and  New  York  extra  tubs, 
23®2lc, ;  do.  firsts,  21®23c. ;  Western  dairy, 
extra,  20®21e. ;  do.  good  to  choice,  16®  19c. ; 
rolls,  Pennsylvania  and  Western,  12®  17. 
Eggs  Penney  1  vania 31 ’5® 22c. ;  Western, 20 ’.j 
@2l<\  Cheese — New  York  full  cream,  11® 

1 1 !  ;  Wesiern,  full  cream.  lOVijc  ;  do.  fair 

to  good,  9 10c. ;  do.  half  skimmed,  5@5%e. ; 
Fennsy  lvania,  skimmed,  2®5c. 


Buttkii.— The  demand  has  ruu  light  ami  many  o 
the  best  in  rks  of  stock  have  been  put  luto  cold 
storage.  This  has  made  free  ottering  of  under 
grade:-;  and  the  market  for  such  l>-  dull  and  irregular. 
Receipts  are  large  and  It  will  rein  tire  a  strong  revival 
of  trade  to  support  esen  present  llgures. 

Creamery, fancy,  26027c.;  choice  21025c;  fair  to  good, 
21025-.:;  ordinary.  tNiLSie.;  Slate  naif  llrkin  tubs,  Taney, 
25®26o;  choice.  23®3iUL;  prime.  2l<&22e(.;  fair  to  good, 
1802Ax:  Weigh  tubs,  choice,  Skk'Hc;  prime.  21021c;  fair 
to  good.  19>t',Vn',;  Western  Imitation  creamery.  20® 
28c.;  dairy  choice ,  :?tt» 22c.:  good  to  prime,  3B02UO.; 
ordinary  to  fair,  Uet'.li:.;  Western  factory,  choice, 
current  make,  18020c,;  fair  to  good,  do,  15017c.; 
ordinary,  PldiUc., 

Receipts  for  week.  38,890  pkgs. 

Exports,  2,661  do. 

CnrawK.— High  rates  In  the  country  have  compelled 
high  asking  rates  here,  but  as  a  rule  buyers  do  not 
respond;  the  heavy  advance  In  steamer  room  offsets 
good  English  reports,  and  buyers  for  the  past  three 
days  have  tried  In  betid  the  market,  their  way.  Their 
limit  seems  to  be  ll®llMc;  the  latter  extreme. 

Stute  factory, fancy,  rull  cream,  1 1 '  (011140  ;  flne,  103, 
@l!c.;  medium,  96*u  JJc.;  poor  to  flair,  5(sc966e.;  Ohio 
flats,  faucy,  liihjc;  choice.  lOajlOHc;  fair  to  good,  7cs,yo; 
skims,  flue,  4j^6D5c.;  skims,  fair,  3 It® 4c.;  ordinary, 
2®3c. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  81,363  pkgs. 

Exports  do,  61  00  do. 

Steam  to  Llv«‘rpool,  15(33 Is.;  an  advance. 

Liverpool  cable,  58s. 

Cottox.—  The  week  has  passed  without  developing 
a  solid  demand.  Crop  reports  are  not  so  favorable 
as  at  this  time  last  year;  replanting  Is  reported  from 
a  number  of  sections.  Foreign  orders  arc  light  and 
maiuly  continental. 


CURRENT  PRICK8. 

Quotations  based  on  American  standard  of 
cation. 

N.  Orleans 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  9Jg, 

8trlct  ordinary . . 

Hood  ordinary . 

Strict  good  ordinary . 

Low  middling . 

Strict  low  middling . 

Middling  . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  good  middling . 

Middling  fair . 


close  10- 


Texas, 


9W 

‘J4i 

111  116 

10  5-16 

111  5*16 

W% 

11W 

IDs 

1 1  5-16 

11  9  16 

11  9-16 

iii 

12 

12 

12 

12M 

12M 

12  3-16 

12  7-10 

12  7  16 

12  9  16 

12  13  16 

12  13-16 

12  13  16 

13  1-16 

13  1  16 

13  5- 16 

13  916 

13  9  16 

14  1-16 

14  5-16 

14  5-16 

STAIN  KI). 


Good  ordinary .  9  I-I6  |  Low  Middling . 1034 

Strict  good  ordinary .. .  1U  1  16  |  Middling .  11?4 

Futures  Quoted— 

Juno . . . . . . . ...12.fl8(.»12.'0 

July .  . 12.13 

August . 12.21@12.23 

September . 11  92 

October . .  .  . ll.5l@l  1.52 

November . 11.37@1  -38 

December . 11.33®  11  39 

January . ll.-Umll  51 

February . 11  6l<«U.B4 

March .  . 11.75®  11  77 

Receipts  for  week,  5,208  bales. 

Exports,  20,337  do. 


N.  Y.  State  crop.  1881  cho'ee.36@:SHc.  medium, S3<sj>:i5o; 
low  grades,  :«K,7.i2c;  Eastern  l8Si,  fair  to  choice,  3j<«s3t3c; 
Paclllc,  33o>36c. 

Receipt*  for  week,  735  bales. 

Exports,  244,  do. 


Diuico  Fiajiri.-  The  apple  market  is  clearlug  up 
fash  A  large  order  for  flue  evaporated  could  hardly 
be  fliled.  reaches  steady  for  the  9inall  amount  of 
goods,  Small  fruits  us  before. 

Southern  apples,  crop,  ordinary  to  good,  5c.; 
flue  to  choice,  4o;  fancy,  7^e;  W'esteru.  crop, 
ordinary,  Tic;  oholco  lot*,  5?sc;  8lat«.  One  cut, 
6<,vii-Mc. ;  Quarters  5Vio_i6hic,  apples,  evnpi. rated, 
ll@l3c.;  choice  rlug  cut  1 1® ISO  :  peaches,  Soul  hern, 
crop,  12® tie;  Carolina,  crop,  good  to  fancy,  13®  7c; 
Georgia,  cron,  peeled,  1,V#16;  Evap.  ditto  un- 
poaled.  Ihml.loc.;  nnpceled  peaches,  halves,  5.i5'QC; 
do.  quarters,  4h£tt4*p-;  plums,  Southern.  Il™l2e;  do. 
State.  l2(.il2Sic;  cherries,  southern,  19(vt'2"c-.;  blackber¬ 
ries.  Ik’.;  raspberries,  81  @32;  huckleberries,  prime, 
13®  138(0. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  Youk,  Saturday.  Juuo  17,  1882. 

Beans  and  Picas.— Beans  have  seldom  entered  a 
more  prosperous  Summer.  ITh  ps  m  e  Quoted  strong 
all  through  the  Hue  of  white  with  reully  extra 
grades  lend  with  some  reserve.  Urecu  peus  Quiet. 
Southern  Arm  and  scarce. 

Beaus,  marrow,  prime.  $4,00;  fair  to  good,  $3.75618.9,1 
medium,  choice.  $3.56@3.55;  fair  to  good,  $:;  t;<@3.40; 
petl,  Choice,  $8,C06i3.65;  fair  to  good,  *3,20@S  M)  while 
kidney  choice,  *4.1 5®!  ID;  fair  to  good.  $3  75(17-1  INI- 
red  kidney,  choice,  *2.SO@2.83.  fair  to  good,  $2.4(k«)2.75; 
turtle  soup,  $1.73(2#  1.80:  German  good  to  prime.  $8.2& 
@3  50;  ordinary,  $2,50®E9D;  California  Lima,  $1.50. 

l'eas,  green,  prime,  $l.in@1.43;  poor  to  good,  $120 
@1.80;  Southern  b.  t\,  per  2  btL  bag,  $3.75u<i  1,00. 

EHiCAiisiurPS  A Nii  Rhu vimons.  The  grnln  market 
has  ruled  weak  under  line  weather  reports  and  at 
the  clt.se  scarcely  an  encouraging  word  could  he 
heard  about  prices  for  wheat  or  corn.  Another 
feature  which  tends  to  disturb  the  position  is  ihe 
agitation  In  Chicago  to  prevent  ellQue  manipulation; 
while  the  bulk  or  the  trade  do  not  think  much  can  bo 
accomplished  (hat  way,  yet  the  point  wns  bandied 
advantageously  by  the  hoars,  and  has  probably 
Crtilfli  d  at  least,  two  to  three  cents  of  the  decline 
noted.  Flour  sympathizes  with  wheat  and  most 
grades  arc  easier  in  prices.  A  few  Minnesota  brands 
which  catmot  be  replaced  for  some  time  to  come  In 
milling  hold  up  pretty  well.  Provisions  quoted  Arm, 
the  home  demand  for  hog  products  still  shows  its 


Eons.— Receipts  for  week,  la.IKW  hills.  Hot  wT»nther 
lias  made  holdl  g  dangerous  and  prle*  s  are  weak,  as 
buyers  ask  only  for  Immcdhue  wauls. 

Jersey,  single  barrels,  doe,  28c •  I'ennsy I vanla 
and  State,  fresh  laid,  OtwJi^e;  Canndtun  do.  2lc; 
Western,  do.  best,  2Uc.,  Western  and  Canadian, 
fair  to  good,  19wil9S»e- 

Fuksu  Fiu  m.  Very  fair  peaches  coming  in.  The 
market  has  an  early  varied  supply  of  fruit,  but 
strawberries  absorb  thesteudy  demand.  Fancy  from 
small  guldens  exceed  quotation*  Peanuts  firm. 

Cherries-  large  black,  choice,  41  n>  I8@20c,;  large 
red  and  white,  do  ,  16®  8C.  fair  to  good,  £■  111,  8(3)120; 
small.  it ,  7i>t8c. 

Straw  berries,  Staten  Island,  choice.  V  pint,  6(3)80; 
Upper  Jersey.  $  <|t  ,  1Ki«I30  So.  Jersey,  y  qt,  9® llo; 
Delaware,  prime.  .<  qt.,9<»Uc  Maryland,  and  Dela., 
poor  to  good  6<«i8r ;  Hackensack,  Imlled,  X  WO  l>ks. 
$3  :'4)(k4.lM;  So.  Jersey,  do  .  $3 

Peaches  Georgia,  prime  •'  3  to-bush,  crate,  $1.50® 
2.01)  do.  poor  t<>  good,  do.,  7,5c  (3)$  10  :  S  C.  p  hush, 
crate  $2.0 i(jii.l>l;  N.  C.  fancy.  V  bush.,  Crate,  #l.(u)5  00; 
do.,  fair  to  good,  d<* .  $3  c$S. 

Plums,  Gy* irv la  wild  Goose  y  .'Fto  bush  crate,  $2.25 
912.811.  N.  C.  do.,  t’  ut..  I2tel8e_ 

Goost  berries  In  bids.,  prime,  h  bush.,  $1.65®1.75;  In 
Quarts,  prime  V  qt ;  Bfsiitr. 

Watermelups,  Ga.  p  100,  Fla.,  do.  $25  tu30. 

Peanuts  are  in  light  supply,  fair  demand,  and  Arm, 
Pecan*  scarce  it ud  v  ery  firmly  held;  som  lots  cannot 
be  obtained  at  Quotation. 

Peanuts,  Virginia,  hand  pkd.  V  n>  9«@l0c;  fancy, 
9@9Mcj  extra  prime.  8Jt@9;  good  to  prime,  6W@7kc.; 
Spanish  shelled,  7@"Me.;  Va.,  shelled,  4Tf<a3Wc.:  pecan 
nuts,  DhKSHo. 


Hay  and  Straw.— Choice  hay  holds  the  advance  of 
a  few  days  ago,  but  buyers  are  not  dealing  largely. 
A  good  yield  Is  reported  from  our  supply  points. 
Low  grades  of  hay  are  plenty  and  concessions  would 
bo  made  to  large  buyers.  A  Hay  Exchange  ha*  boon 
established  in  New  York  at  the  foot  of  .-Uth  St.,  the 
former  Kite  of  the  Manhattan  public  market.. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  flne.  V  100  ft*.,  90(*95c.:  retal, 
inmllty,  fair  to  good,  ,5®Hik!.;  shipping  Quality,  65c 
clover  mixed,  60®S5c.  ;  clover,  40®8<5e.  ;  Hay,  *alt 
40  745O.  8traw,  best  rye,  70®75o.;  short,  30@uun.;  oat 
35ci  10c. 

Exports,  IKK)  bales. 

Hoes.— Within  several  hundred  bales  were  sold  lu 
the  Interior  at  35o.  And  87c.  paid  here  for  50  bales, 
while  the  latest  reporrs  state  that  as  high  as  8*e .  has 
been  hid  and  refused.  The  market  strictly  controlled 
by  a  few  parties,  and  the  advance  In  prices  cannot 
be  attributed  to  an.vthlDg  more  or  loss  thau  the  fact 
that  It  Is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  secure  liops  to 
meet  current  requirements,  in  short,  supplies  are 
evidently  light  for  the  rest  of  the  season  ami  holders 
look  for  a  further  advance. 

Navai.  Stores.— Dull  under  the  recent  turn  In 
prices. 

Spirits  ofTurp.,  46!.3c®47e.;  Rostns,  strained,  $2.15; 
g*Od  do.,  $2:2002.115;  low,  No.  2.  $2.4Ugi2  3U  :  good.  No. 
2,  $2.60(262.711;  low,  No.  1.  $2.75@2.80;  good,  No  l,  $2.85(3 


City,  $2. 10. 

Poultry  and  Gam u  — Supplies  of  dressed  are  mod 
crate,  and  the  demand  I*  good  for  all  prime  stuff, 
There  is  no  room  for  odd  lots  atthl*  time  of  the 
year.  The  trade  19  In  few  hands,  and  they-  deal  with 
packer*  who  put  up  stock  especially  for  Summer 
use.  When  these  pared*  fall  short  city  killer*  arc 
resorted  to.  Chicken*  are  doing  well’ with  a  good 
steamboat  ami  howl  trade. 

Turkeys,  choice  frozen,  20<it22c.:  dressed  turkeys, 
small,  LV-cloC. ;  do  large,  14<#I5C,,  chickens,  fair, 
14(2il5c. ;  good  IO  prime,  156i)16c.;  Phila.  roasters,  {8® 
ilk!.;  do  broilers.  8®4  It  per  It  23&38e,;  Western  broil¬ 
ers.  20®2We. ;  Fowl*,  choice,  near  by  1 5(3)1 6c.;  prime, 
12@13c.;  Duck*,  spring  per  to.  25C63DC.,  choice,  I640ISC,: 
fair  to  good.  KVi»)5c. 

Live  fowls  S'.uto  and  Jersey,  14c.;  Western,  116412c. 
Southern.  i2a,lJe.;  chickens,  f  a.,  18«Sbc.s  roosters. 
1  @80.;  turkey*.  N.  J.  and  Penn.  ll(;iI2e  -  Western, 
Klwllc.;  Dudes,  State  and  Jersey,  ¥  pair,  75c  <3, $1.25 
We- tern.  GthyfBc.:  geeac,  State  and  Jersey,  $1.75642.251 
Western  $1.12:*L25.  ’ 

In  game  (here  Is  not  much  wholesale  Importance, 
and  at  this  season  there  la  very  little  retail  market 
trade. 

English  snipe,  fresh  killed  ?  dozen.  $2;  ditto  and 
plover,  $1.50®  1 .15;  wild  pigeons,  State!fed,  $1.5001.75; 
do  flight,  $1@1.37;  do  squab.  State  fed,  $1 87641.50 
tame  squab,  light,  $3.35®3  50;  do  dark.  $1  75®2 
pigeons,  y  per  pair  404:50c. 

Rice.— Firm  with  moderate  supplies. 

Carolina,  choice,  74.(154 Sc.:  good  to  prime,  7®7Wc.’ 
common  to  fair,  Louisiana,  low  fair  to  fair. 

54*646 Jic. 

Suoar.  Ac — Generally  quiet.  Molasses  unusually 
scarce. 

Refined  sugar  quoted,  cut  loaf,  V  lb  10}J@105te. 
crushed.  lidsiSilUisc  ;  cubes,  10c.;  powdered,  1066 Ui'ac; 
granulated,  9t*c;  mould  A  9J6e;  confectioner's  ‘  A’1 
99l®?H:c;  ooffee  A  standard  coffee  off  "A," 

wfllte  extra ’•C'*  $^®il^c,;  extra  c,  TT^asigf 
C,  (?t(64c>4'C;  yellow,  7075q'e;  common  sirup*.  l;i644to; 
fair  to  good,  486450;  prime  to  choice,  5l6*)53c;  sugar 
house  moluHHrs,  ordinary  lilnls.,  Itiaaoa;  ordinary 
bbl.  20021c;  cx.  heavy,  23c;  New  Orleans,  fair  to  good, 
606462c;  prime  to  choice,  6*47  0.;  fancy,  716475. 

VeaETAiu.Rg  —  Potatoes  bring  good  price*,  but 
prices  will  hardly  hold  as  Norfolk  will  soon  be 
plenty. 

„  Pf'tfGoe« —Bermuda,  new,  p  bbl  ,  $7.00:  Enr:y  Rose. 
Norfolk  amt  N.  C.  is  bbl.  $5,646  00,  do.  Charleston  and 
Savanuab,  *  bbl  ,  $5.5006;  chill,  Red,  new,  prime, 
c  bbl.,  $5  50646,00;  Seconds,  new,  y  bbl.,  $3.r*h^  4  ill; 
Culls,  new.  $2.75(3)3  m;  Early  i-Msteni  Rose,  $4.7505 
Far  1 5"  Rose.  State,  $4.30644.75;  Hnow’dakc,  Mtate,  <I.506k 
.Burlmnk,  $4.73:  Peer!..**,  state,  $4.23®  I  Sil 

Prolific,  N.  -8.  $4  5004.73;  Chili  Red,  N.  S.  S1.25(a4  GU 
Jackson  white,  N.  S.  $4.250  4  50. 

Supply  of  green  stuffs  are  good  aud  as  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  retail  markets  Is  better,  all  good  fresh  stock 
sells  promptly. 

Asparagus,  Oyster  Bay,  V  doz.  bch.  $1 7502.25; 
Jersey,  do.,  $13C(a*2.:  Md.  and  Del.  do.,  $1.2501.75: 
beans,  Norfolk  round  and  wax.  h  bbl..  $3.™*:  do 
Norfolk,  ru;,  \4  bbl.,  $3  N.  C.,  do.  $2.® 2.50;  N'.  0..  » 
bush.  erAte.  $1.25(61.73;  hei't*,  Norfolk,  now,  (4  |i.() 
bunches,  $A:<a  |:!.5  R  I.  do,  $1.05;  Cucumber*.  Chas’n 
and  Say.  *  crate,  $l^5tgil  75:  cabbage  Norfolk  and  N. 
C.  V  bbl.  $8.0.4.-511;  carrots,  »*  IU>  blioches,  $1.5002;  cau¬ 
liflower.  L,  ’  . .  “  ■■■  -  ■■■  - 


Wool..— Tim  Texas  and  California  clips  are  turning 
out  large  and  .contain  very  attractive  qualities. 
Buyers  arc  In  no.hurry  to  operate;  t  lu  v  seem  desirous 
to  avoid  giving  prices,  the  sharp  early  advances  that 
opened  last  year,  aud  they  will  be  aided  by  a  larger 
offering  of  domestic  generally . 

Ohio,  Penna.  snd  West  Va.,  XXX  and  Pieblock.  13® 
45c  ;  X  to  XX,  4d(«,l3c.;  No.  1.  I4015t!.j  coarse,  28((C£ic  • 
combing,  106447c.  state  and  Western,  X  to  XX, 

40C.;  No  I.42044C,;  coarse.  27032c*  combing,  htiti'c  • 
combing  unwashed,  26®30o.;  Va,.  W.  Vu„  and  Aid" 
and  Ind.  unwashed,  medium,  26028c;  Georida  unri 
Lake,  unwashed,  medium. 
burry 
north 

22026c:  BHRWH 

Igw  grade  and  burry  120140  r«Xas,  Hpl-Ing,' choioe! 
28®3<)o:  fulr  to  good.  2'4(t3(C;  low  grailo  and  burry.  16 
®20c;  Texas.  Fall,  140230;  pulled  super,  38@4>c-  extra 
35041c;  No.  1.  20025c;  combing.  31®45c;  lambs.  35040c- 
tub  washed,  fall-  to  eholee,  85042a. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  17, 1SS2 

Beeves  —  Receipts  for  week,  11.199  head;  do.  b 
week,  8,6.14  Beef  cattle  ruled  a  trifle  lower  th 
on  Wednesday  last.  Price*  are  high  as  rebel  1 
counting  the  fortnight  arc  short  and  prime  stee 
were  rated  from  ‘40.1*0  lower.  The  yards  were  we 
cleared  before  1!  o'clock.  Chcrokees  and  Texa 
6‘dd  aL  TO® He,,  to  dress  35  ft;  poor  to  fair  stlll-f 
cattle  at  10® Hike. ,  to  dress  55056  ft,  and  common 


prime  corn-fed  steers  at  t2J^016c.,to  dress  56@58  ft. 
Several  cars  of  trash  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
and  Inferior  Western  grass  cattle  sold  at  10@UtftC., 
to  55  in,  and  three  car*  of  bulls  at  iy4@7Nie.,  for  ex¬ 
tremes. 

SwtxE.— Receipts  for  week,  16,746  bead;  do.  last 
week  23.916  do.  Market  firm  at  the  advance,  helped 
by  light  receipts. 

Hogs.  Jersey  dresaed,  light,  ll^all*(C.;  medium, 
dressed,  Uljaili^c  ;  heavy  dressed.  1  LuitlJdic  ;  city 
dressed,  ualltgc,;  live  hogs,  per  100  fts,  $8.2508.50. 

Bfikkp  and  Lakhs.  -K,v*etpta  for  the  week  34,768 
bead:  do.  luat  week,  27.834  do.  Sheep  w  * re  dull  and 
prices  barely  steady,  with  Considerable utock  unsold. 
Prime  lambs  were  lit  demand  ut  yesterday's  quota¬ 
tions,  with  common  dull  and  weak.  Hales  of  com¬ 
mon  to  prime  sheep  were  at  4WS6c-  Southern  Iambs 
Bold  at6M®8'4c, ;  Maryland  9  at  and  common 

to  prime  Jcrwy*  at7J4’iV>?.  A  marked  Improvement 
Is  perceptible  In  the  quality  of  the  Jersey  lambs  this 
week.  Dressed  mutton  dull  ut  301  He.  and  dressed 
lambs  In  Talr  demand  at  8®i«c. 

Veal  Calves.— Dressed  calve*  in  light. supply  mostly 
arriving  Iced.  Live  have  arrived  very  largely  and 
prices  have  run  low  most  of  the  week. 

Calves,  Jersey  hog  dressed,  good,  10©llc.;  State 
dressed,  good,  IO011o.:  country  dressed,  poor  to  fair, 
009c.;  city  dressed,  fair  to  prime.  1101214c  ;  do.  but¬ 
termilk.  6146471^0.;  live  calves,  Jersey,  Bucks  Co. 
and  nearby  State,  prime  to  choice,  8We.;  State,  prime 
8c.;  fair  to  good.  6ta@7!(jC;  common,  5® 6c. ;  buttermilk, 
31^011^0.;  Mt.  Holly,  prime  to  choice,  S*«@9c.;  fair  to 
good,  7@8. 

MJi.cn  Cow?. — Market  stesdy  at  former  ranges 
now  and  then  an  extra  exceeds  $65. 


Send  9c,  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 

E.  cfc  O  Ward, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

for  Circular  of  advice  about  Stm-riNo  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Bruts  ten  vino  Enos 
No.  279  Wash  Gig  1  on  .Sireet,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference— Irving  National  Bank  New  York  City 


JMESVILLE  MAGHINB  CO. 

JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Grain  Drills,  &c. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 


The  CROWN  REAPER, 

Tlie  Best  Biglit  Reaper  N/Iacle. 


LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL, 

High  wheels,  wide  tires,  and  arerfect  continuous 
force  feed  that  Is  warranted  to  how  accurately 
either  fast  or  slow. 

The  implements  of  our  manufacture  are  made  of  the 
Best  Materials,  put  together  honestly,  and  finished 
In  a  workmanlike  manner. 

We  sell  on  liberal  warranty,  and  Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction  under  all  proper  conditions.  Agents  wanted 
In  all  unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  circulars.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

JANESVLLE  MACHINE  CO.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


,  TO  JHE  WEST 

The  profits  a*^d  advantages  of  combined  settlement 
In  large  numbers  seenrea  to  ME  nRKItS  by  MU¬ 
TUAL  PLAN.  For  a  small  sum,  ( pauable  when  rvadu 
to  take  possession),  you  get  nearly  a  year's  time,  if  de¬ 
sired ,  to  aeuui  e  choice  Sand  and  Interest  In  Associa¬ 
tion  WORTH  FULLY  FIVE  1  t.HES  I TS  COST.  Earliest 
applicants  secure  be*f  Terms.  For  information  apply 
at  once.  ENTERPRISE  COLONY,  234  Broadway,  N .  Y . 


TEAS 


In  abundance.— S3  .Million  pounds 
Imported  last,  year.— Prices  lower 
than  ever.— Agents  wanted.— Don’t 
_  waste  time.— Scud  for  circular. 

10  lbs.  Good  Black  or  mixed,  for  $1. 
10  lbs.  Fine  Black  or  ITIixed,  for  $2. 
10  lbs.  Clioice  Black  or  ITIixed,  for  $3. 


Send  for  pound  ssTuple.  17  cfs.  extra  for  postace. 
Then  get  up  a  club.  Choicest  Tea  In  the  world-.— 
Largest  variety.—  Plcasi  s  everyboclv.— Oldest  Tea 
House  in  America.— No  chroino.— No  Humbug,— 
Straight  busiuess.— Value  for  money. 

HOJJ’T  WELLS, 43  Yescy  St.,N.Y., P.O.Box  1287. 
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triKliUU-Fi  LES  that  1 


ur.nAKli;  lot 
any  cuxe  of  Blind 
BlecUag.  itching, 

, -  -  -  —  Ulcerated,  or  Pro- 

tru.iniL-ptLEM  that  l»cBIN«4 rS  PI  1,K  UE.YIEUY 
fadstoeum  Prepared  by  JP. MILLER, M.D., 915  Arch 
ot.  rflua.,  iVVjn  g^huttnswohnur  siyualurf.  86Tld 
lor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  §  l . 


Si  | 


U  !*  .iii/rj  not.forrorit  mnstiuiv.  h  JONES  &  T0\  nouiiT  r ns*  i  ii  w I.MV  .  - 

IrrigUI,  ilsy  UUW  UR-  ^  $60 

_  Address  JONES  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Zimmerman  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Evaporator 

Made  of  Galvanized  Iron. 

Over  13,000  in  Use. 

r "■{able,  Economical,  Durable  and  Fire  /’roof.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  ot  this  Evaporator  arc  unsurpassed  as  to  quality  or 
color,  and  command  the  highest  price.  The  racks  are  made 
ot  l.alvanucd  Wire  Cloth  and  the  Dryer  is  tirst-class  in 
every  particular. 

Our  Nos.  I  and  2  are  Excellent  Bakers,  will 

bake  Li  read  in  less  time  than  a  Move  and  for  roasting  meats, 
turkey  or  game  cannot  bo  excelled.  Full  lust, -adieus  how 
to  dry,  bleach,  pack  and  market  the  products  accompany 
each  machine.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  Address 

I  5UMWERMAN  FRUIT  llHYEIt 

IyAJVZEOi  |  Ciuuuuall,  OIuoy  I U  S.  A. 
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for  i\)t  Doiim^. 


CHILDREN  AND  HORTICULTURE. 


SECRETARY  CHARLES  W.  GARFIELD. 


Some  time  since  Professor  Beal  delivered  an 
address  upon  the  above  topic  or  something 
akin  to  it,  in  which  he  gave  some  excellent 
hints  couched  in  the  language  of  children’s 
conversation.  [This  excellent  paper  was 
printed  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  several 
weeks  prior  to  its  delivery.  Eds.]  I  met  a 
farmer  sometime  afterward,  who  listened  to 
this  address,  and  conversation  gradually 
turned  toward  the  Michigan^  gricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  ran  about  like  this: 

Farmer. — By  the  way  I  have  had  my  fill  of 
that  Agricultural  College. 

Garfield.— You’ve  been  up  to  Lansing  and 
seen  the  institution,  then? 

Farmer. — No!  uor  I  don’t  want  to  sec  it. 
I’ve  seen  Professor  Beal  and  heard  him  talk 
children’s  clatter  and  if  the  Agricultural 
College  can’t  send  out  a  Professor  to  talk  any¬ 
thing  better  than  children’s  nonsense,  I  don’t 
waut  to  know  anything  about  it.  If  I  want 
to  hear  children  gabble  I  can  go  out  into  the 
street  any  da y  and  get  all  I  want  of  it.  But 
when  I  go  tea  miles  to  an  Institute  where 
College  Professors  are  advertised  to  lecture,  1 
want  something  better  than  1  can  hear  among 
my  own  children. 

Garfield.— Have  you  ever  read  anything 
that  Professor  Beal  has  written  concerning 
farm  and  garden  matters? 

Farmer. — No,  and  I  shouldn’t  think  any 
printer  would  be  williug  to  print  such  stuff  as 
he  gave  us  at  that  Institute. 

Garfield. — Perhaps  you  were  not  interested 
in  his  topic  and  whatever  he  might  have  said 
would  have  been  uninteresting  to  you. 

Fanner. — Yes,  I  was  interested  in  his  subject 
and  went  hoping  to  get  something  I  could 
take  home  with  me.  He  was  advertised  to 
talk  about  ” children  in  the  garden,”  and  I 
never  can  get  my  young  ones  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  garden ;  don’t  like  to  work 
in  the  garden  myself;  but  I  thought  maybe 
he  would  tell  us  how  to  manage  the  boys  so  as 
to  get  them  interested.  Instead  of  that,  all 
under  the  heavens  he  did  was  to  tell  what  two 
little  girls  of  six  or  eight  years  talked  over 
when  they  played  garden. 

Garfield.— But,  my  dear  friend,  I  heard  that 
address  and  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  practical  discourses  that  1  ever 
heard  Professor  Beal  give,  and  I  find  that  a 
great  many  others  think  just  so,  even  the 
printers,  as  you  call  them,  seemed  very  glad 
to  get  it;  and  it  has  l  eeu  published  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  a  large  number  of  Agricultural 
papers.  It  seems  to  me  you  must  admit  that 
you  are  somewhat  singular  in  this  matter,  and 
may  possibly  make  a  false  estimate  of  the 
Agricultural  College. 

Farmer. — My  boys  cau  hear  enough  chil¬ 
dren’s  talk  at  home  aud  in  our  country  school, 
without  going  to  college  tor  it:  and  what  they 
learn  farmiug  and  gardening  for,  is  to  get  a 
living.  The  quicker  I  cau  get  them  to  quit 
child’s  talk  and  get  at  business  the  better  they 
will  be  off;  I  tell  you  I  am  right  in  this  matter 
ami  I  know-  it.  Professor  Beal  or  any  other 
Professor  wrants  to  tell  us  farmers  how  to  grow 
more  wheat,  corn,  potatoes  aud  fruit  thau  we 
now  do  with  the  same  outlay  of  labor,  time 
and  money,  and  if  they  can’t^do  this  they 
better  be  iu  other  business,  or  rather  the  State 
had  better  send  them  out  to  earn  an  honest 
living. 

1  heard  the  man  through,  opening  my  eyes 
wider  and  wrider  as  he  proceeded  and  finally 
left  him  feeling  that  he  was  champion  of  the 
field,  for  I  confess  there  is  a  class  of  am'  mils 
with  long  ears  that  I  never  wanted  much  to 
do  with,  and  generally  give  way  to  them  when 
there  is  any  conflict  of  opi  ion. 

It  may  be  possible  that  I  might  get  myself 
into  trouble  by  relating  the  above  actual  con¬ 
versation,  but  I  do  it  that  the  reader  may 
better  understand  what  is  to  come.  As  I 
travel  over  the  country  there  are  two  facts 
that  I  constantly  encounter.  First: — Little 
childien  everywhere  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  ground  and  things  they  find  growing 
out  of  it,  Second there  is  the  grossest 
ignorance  among  people  about  the  simplest 
horticultural  operations.  I  don’t  wonder 
there  are  so  few  flower  borders  and  so  poor 
kitchen  gardens  in  the  country,  for  the  ignor¬ 
ance  concerning  these  attributes  of  the  farm 
is  propagated  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Children  are  allowed  to  plant  out  pebbles,  dry 
sticks,  etc.,  with,  either  nothing  said  concern¬ 
ing  their  work,  or  else  they  are  laughed  out 
of  the  notion  of  planting  anything  at  all  and 
childish  activity  finds  vent  in  other  kinds  of 
play. 

Two  children  belonging  to  a  family  upon 
our  farm  were  staking  off  gardens  and  plant¬ 
ing  out  things  without  a  vestige  of  life  in 
them,  for  weeks;  nothing  had  been  said  to  the 
little  folks  aboutitheir  operations  only  there 


seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  result¬ 
ing  from  the  fact  that  the  children  were  oc¬ 
cupied. 

Yesterday  Mrs.  Garfield  and  I  fitted  up 
our  borders  and  planted  out  a  lot  of  annuals 
from  the  cold  frames  and  these  two  little  peo¬ 
ple  became  greatly  interested  in  our  work. 
They  asked  a  great  many  questions  and 
wished  very  much  that  they  could  have  a 
flower  bed.  They  promised  if  they  could 
have  some  plants  to  put  them  out  carefully 
and  take  care  of  them  the  whole  season.  They 
got  permission  to  occupy  a  cornerof  the  “  big 
garden”  and  the  plants  were  given  them 
without,  further  instruction  beyond  what 
they  received  by  inquiry,  and  this  morning 
while  1  was  mowing  on  the  lawn  the  little 
workers  were  busily  engaged  where  I  could 
hear  bits  of  their  conversation.  Gertie  is 
six  and  Louis  is  four  years  of  age  aud  this  is 
how  they  talked. 

Gertie— Here  is  a  cut-worm  and  we  must 
kill  it  for  Mis.  Garfield  said  they  would  eat 
off  the  plants. 

Louis— But  he  is  too  little.  I  have  found  a 
big,  long  one  I  will  kill  him. 

Gertie— But  that  isn’t  a  cut-worm  for  it  isn’t 
a  bit  like  the  one  Mrs.  Garfield  showed  me. 
You  may  kill  it  though  for  maybe  it  will  do 
something  bad. 

Louis— Let  me  take  your  trowel  ? 

Gertie — No,  you  a’nt  big  enough  to  use  a 
trowel, 

Louis — Then  I’ll  have  to  make  a  hole  with 
my  finger  to  put  the  plant  in. 

Gertie— No  scoop  out  the  ground  with  your 
hand,  aud  then  you  can  pack  the  dirt  in  around 
it  ever  so  hard,  aud  you  can’t  do  so  with  a 
little  finger  bole. 

I  quote  this  bit  of  child’s  conversation  to 
show  how  quickly  children  catch  hold  of 
facts  in  gardening  and  use  them.  They  even 
get  at  the  philosophy  of  common  operations 
before  one  would  suspect  it.  It  is  just  as 
much  fun  for  the  little  ones  to  play  garden¬ 
ing  in  a  way  that  shall  add  to  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  methods  and  secure  results  that  they 
can  see  aud  enjoy  as  it  is  to  exercise  the  im¬ 
agination  as  to  results  and  forget  the  play 

4-u if.  ici  mmi*  flhiiilran  vv'hn  n  r a 


the  moment  it  is  over.  Children  who  ure 
taught  the-e  things  while  young  will  have 
gardens  of  their  own  when  they  are  needed 
and  will  be  adopts  in  the  management  of 
them. 

I  am  discouraged  iu  the  outset  about  get¬ 
ting  many  people  to  interest  the  children, 
iu  uie  garden.  But  I  do  think  that  miniature 
gardening  could  be  made  n  putt  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  our  country  schools,  and  com¬ 
plete  u  great  work  both  as  an  immediate  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  teacher  aud  a  permanent  good 
to  the  pupils. 

In  Michigan  we  have  been  earnestly  trying 
to  accomplish  something  iu  this  direction, 
but  our  school  system  is  not  such  as  to  rend  u- 
ideas  of  this  sort  catching  a  m  jug  the  teach- 


Iu  the  capacity  of  school  inspector  I  have 
been  visiting  the  schools  in  my  township  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fortnight,  and  iu  every  school¬ 
room  1  find  a  vase  of  either  cultivated  or  wild 
flowers  on  the  teachers  desk.  I  have  made 
some  very  careful  inquiries  of  teachers  and 
children  concerning  the  employment  of  these 
dowers  and  1  find  there  is  not  a  bit  of  infor¬ 
mation  employed  iu  connection  with  these 
flowers.  The  children  do  not  even  know  the 
names  of  the  most  common  ones,  because  there 
is  no  one  to  tell  them.  Ii  is  their  usual  Jove  of 
beautiful  forms  and  colors  that  leads  to  the 
enjoyment  of  gathering  the  specimens  and 
bringing  them  to  school;  and  nothing  that 
could  lie  taught  the  children  would  they  take 
so  readily  to  as  facts  m  elementary  botany  and 
horticulture.  Still  iu  place  of  this  delightful 
information  they  read  about  thiugs  they  do 
not  understand,  analyze  sentences,  when  they 
should  analyze  flowers;  dig  at  roots  of  words, 
when  they  had  better  be  studying  the  roots  of 
plants. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  trying  to  teach 
everything  in  the  common  schools;  I  do  not 
I.elieVe  even  iu  teaching  the  elements  of  farm¬ 
ing  there,  because  the  boys  will  mostly  be 
farmers.  But  i  am  very  much  in  earnest 
about  teaching  the  little  people  such  things  as 
will,  when  they  become  farmers  or  farmers’ 
wives,  help  them  to  get  the  most  comfort  out 
of  their  business.  If  boys  and  girls  at  school 
were  taught  to  care  for  flowers,  plants  anil 
trees,  together  when  they  arrive  at  manhood 
and  womanhood  aud  have  homes  of  their  own 
the  garden,  the  trees, yes,  and  the  flower  borders 
will  be  of  common  interest  to  both  branches 
of  the  family,  and  there  would  be  more  beau¬ 
tiful  homesteads  throughout  the  country, 
and  more  united  families  in  these  homesteads. 
So  I  urge  that  the  children  be  given  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  and 
by  no  means  inculcate  a  feeling  that  gar¬ 
dens  and  flowers  may  oe  good  enough  tor  guts, 
but  beneath  the  attention  of  the  boys. 

After  my  experience  with  the  farmer  who 
criticised  i’rof.  Beal  so  severely,  I  inquired 
about  his  family  and  surroundings,  and  found 
that  the  prettiest  flower  in  his  garden  was  a 
cabbage,  aud  that  there  was  a  dearth  of 
everything  to  make  a  home  a  pleasant  place 
to  be  iu.  His  success  iu  acquiring  a  farm  was 
due  to  energy  aud  economy,  but  there  was 
not  a  tree  or  a  live  thing  about  the  premises 
about  which  pleasant  associations  w  ore 
gathered  to  be  carried  away  by  the  children 
in  good  remembrance.  I  lake  stock  in  the 
man  who  nan  gather  from  the  chatter  of  his 
children  hints  ihat  will  aid  him  to  make  his 
home  a  pleasant,  lovable  place  for  them  to 
live  in  and  come  back  to  when  they  are 
separated  from  it;  that  man  would  go  home 
from  Rrof.  Beal’s  lecture  with  some  valuable 
ideas  thut  be  could  incorporate  in  his  own 
home  methods,  even  although  the  hints  may 
have  come  from  the  simple  conversation  of  a 
.  couple  of  little  girls, 


ll'SHERRY  GRAIN  DRILL. 


UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  BEST 

Sows  Fertilizers  Splendidly, 

It  is  very  Accurate, 

It  Regulates  by  Oog  Wheels, 

It  is  Light  Draft, 

It  is  Easily  Managed, 

It  is  strictly  first-class  iu  workmanship  and  con¬ 
struction.  Works  to  the  entire  satis! action  of  every 
body  who  knows  whiitagraiu  and  fertilizer  drill 


.  a  world  wide  reputation,  and  all  who  appreciate 
’  excellence  aud  accuracy,  prefer  the  McSHERRY. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  Mention  tins  paper. 

D.  E,  McSHERRY  &  CO., 

Bayton,  Ohio.  tJ.  H.  A. 


mCKFOKJ)  &  HUFFMAN’S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE. 


No  equal  array  of  most  excellent,  and  Imperatively 
needed  qualities  can  be  found  In  any  other  Uraik 
Dtuuu  Positive  and  accurate  In  Its  Change  of  quan¬ 
tity.  The  most  Uniform  aud  continuous  distributor 
of 'Fertilizers.  Llgtil  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 
work.  All  material  used  In  Its  manufacture  drat 
quality.  The  only  drill  with  core  continuous  solid 
steel  Axle.  Manufactured  by  the 


Oldest  Drill  House  in  America, 


9/1  V7/Er  w  lr»  r  fln-J  '  and  by  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  bust 

\  /  l  H m  B  I  f  t  f  m  ness.  Finished  with  care  and  tastefully  [minted,  It 

I  ,v,.u  stands  to-day  where  for  tUirtt /  yearn  our  goods  have 

Stood:  First  In  merit  ;  First  In  quality  of  manufacture 
and  finish  .  First  in  the  csUnmUou  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  wherever  Introduced.  Scud  for  circular.  Exam¬ 
ine  them  before  you  buy.  We  mean  all  we  Bay,  a-nd  our  Warranty  covers  it  all.  Address 


S.  N.  (tALLTJP,  G-en’l  A^ent,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

.  /  EMPIRE  SBaii*  DRILL, 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER 


ATTAGHM  Id  NTT. 

Distrt  bill  os  nil  kinds  of  grain  Evenly  &  Accurately, 

I)H11m  Corn  evenly  tor  Kiel, l  C’rop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasting  or  clogging.  Amount 
sown  regulated  by  gear. 

WO  GUESS-WOKKl 

Send  for  Circular  lo  EAIFIKE  DRILL  Co., 

Box  I,  SliortMville,  pf  Y. 


LKER-  -  THE  BEST 


Warranted  for  5  Yours,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
monov  refunded.  Tiie  Best,  most  r.t'licinit,  and  most 
Durable  Was*  er  in  the  world.  It  bus  no  nvul,  and  is 
the  only  machine  thut  will  wnnft  perfectly  clean  without 
rubbivn.  It  cun  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from 
one  tub  to  another  in  a  moment.  Is  so  simple  and  easy 
,  to  operate  that  r ho  most  dedicate  lady  or  child  1(1  years 
old  cun  do  Urn  work,  it  is  made  of  Galvanize!  Iron,  and 
is  the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  tho  Rubber 
Bands  on  the  Rollers,  which  prevent  tho  breaking  of 
buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 

■  nr  u TO  UfRUTCn  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  prion  $h.O(i.  Agents’ sample,  $3.50,  Also  tho 
AutHlo  IVAN  I  CU  celebrated  Keystone  Wringers  at  Manufacturers’ lowest  price.  Circulars 
free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  EK  IK  IVABllKK  GO.,£rlc,  Pa. 


Mitchell,  Lewis  &  €«.,  Racine,  Wis.,lLS.A. 


manufacturers  or 


FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS 


Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Tliree  Spring  Wagon*,  Four  Spring  Wagon*  Open 
and  Top  Buggies,  Flucton*.  Sewing  Machine  Wagon*,  Buckboard*. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  is  Monarch  of  tho  Road,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  in  its  construction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  in  the  world.  The  bpring  Wagon  and  Buggy  department  Is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  wagon  shops.  And  for  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  uusur 


rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  And  for  Uie  manufacture  01  tma  cibbs  ox  wui  u  wo 
passed.  Semi  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Price  List.  _ 

MITOHRLL,  LEWIS  *  CO..  Rarlne,  Wl« 


THE  WILLIAMS’ 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers, 


SHIR-SXING, 


and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  The  New 
York  State  AgM  Society’s  latest  trial,  over  u  large 
number  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 


ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AG.  WORKS, 


St.  Jolinsville, 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Uvr.DADfN'i  May  ami  grain 
has  NO  SUPERIOR 
It  saves  otic  half  of  the  time, 
labor  and  expense. 

Its  capacity  Is  double  that 
of  tiny  horse  fork. 

K  bus  no  equal  111  Its  conve¬ 
nience  In  cbiingipK  Its  udapwi- 
leu  tosll  kinds  of  grain;  the 
facility  uuU  ent  e  In  operating, 
the  clcunllnoss  and  accuracy 
f  Its  work. 

file  machine  Is  warranted  111 
ill  of  the  above  statements. 

For  further  particulars  and 
i-rlcOs  address. 

Li.  VAN  -KKLK  &  SON, 
Slioriavlllo,  N.  Y. 


«  «bm  ESfli  ■  ■  V  lie*t  ix  Chenvext 

SAW  WILLS?xr«& 

THE  AULTMAN  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Mansfield.  Oiiiu. 


111  5U  elegant  nee  Oinimobiini.  10c.  1 1  pks.gl 

|  Agts.  make 60 percent.  Plen  e  «cml  gOc farXgenl’i 

Ia  Allium  nf  sample-,  Premium  l.l.t  Ac.  Illunk  limit  at 
wiinWIf.  KOHin  Klltb  (A  III)  U  O  It  Kit,  Ni.rl  I,  fanl.Coim. 


auO.iPEK  WEEK  can  be  made  In  any  locality. 
flBoUdomethlug  entirely  new  for  agents.  $5  outfit 
free.  W.  INGRAHAM  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 

^Inui  A  ,1,1  .mu  Unllutt  A  fin  PnrlljiTwi  Malnfi. 


PERSONALS, 


Newspaper  personal:  John,  come  back;  all 
is  forgiven.  Pa  kicked  the  wrong  man.  He 
did  not  know  it  was  you.  Stella. 

It  is  proposed  in  England  that  the  house  in 
which  Darwin  was  born  be  purchased  by  the 
public  authorities  and  preserved  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  tablet  be  placed  upon  it  re¬ 
cording  the  event  that  has  made  it  famous. 

Brigadier-General  W.  B.  Hazen  —  “  Old 
Probabilities” — is  an  erect,  soldierly  man, 
with  a  well  developed  figure.  IBs  prominent 
nose,  his  moustache  and  imperial  give  him  a 
resemblance  to  Napoleon  III. 

Sensible  advice  from  a  bank  cashier:  “Boys 
stick  to  the  farm.  It  is  better  to  hoe  corn  in 
the  hot  sun,  and  get  a  whipping  for  not  doing 
it  well,  than  to  sit  in  a  morocco-bound  chair 
and  confess  to  the  Directors.”  He  probably 
knows  how  it  is  himself. 

President  Arthur  is  expected  to  arrive  at 
Long  Branch  for  the  Summer  on  July  1.  The 
cottage  he  will  occupy  is  now  being  f  u  rni.shed 
and  upholstered  for  his  use.  It  is  situated  on 
Cedar  Avenue,  opposite  the  lodge  gate  of  Hol¬ 
lywood  Park,  and  is  considered  to  be  the 
largest  and  handsomest  Bummer  villa  in  the 
West  End. 

General  O.  O.  Howard,  despite  his  austere 
reputation,  heartily  enjoj’s  dancing,  and  im¬ 
proved  his  opportunities  during  the  recent 
gay eties  at  West  Point.  An  officer  who  was 
with  him  in  the  Indian  country  says  that  he 
has  seen  General  Howard  in  an  Indian  village 
join  in  a  dance  with  the  squaws  with  all  the 
zest  of  a  young  man. 

President  Jarrett,  of  the  Amalgated  Asso¬ 
ciated  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  is  a  young-looking,  dark-com¬ 
plexioned  man,  of  medium  bight  and 
weight.  He  presents  the  general  appearance 
of  a  shrewd  merchant.  Although  he  was 
some  years  ago  an  ordinary  irou-pudder,  his 
manners  are  courteous  and  refined,  and  his 
conversation  indicates  the  possession  of  much 
culture. 

General  William  Raymond  Lee,  of  Boston, 
carries  in  his  pocket-book  a  little  slip  of  paper 
bearing  the  single  word  “Death.”  It  is  the 
ballot  he  drew  when  a  prisoner  of  war  in  a 
rebel  jail  at  Richmond,  when  he  aud  two 
others  were  chosen  to  be  hanged,  in  retali¬ 
ation  for  the  sentencing  to  death  of  certain 
Confederate  officers  convicted  of  piracy.  The 
sentence  of  the  pirates  was,  happily,  commu¬ 
ted,  and  General  Lee  and  his  comrades  were 
subsequently  exchanged. 


ers  at.  least  $430.  This  combination  of  Reed-Board 
and  step  Work,  bear  in  mind,  in  the  BEETHOVEN 
is  patented.  No  other  organ  maker  dare  build  it. 
PRICE,— The  price  of  this  Organ,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  music  hook,  organ  bench,  choice  music 
Ac.  securely  packed  and  delivered  on  board  I  he  .  ,.rs 
at  Washington,  New  Jersey,  is  o.\  I.  r  $>>0.00. 
TERMS.— The  terms  tire  Net,  Cash.  Kemit- 
buices  may  he  made  by  Bank  Draft,  Post  Office 
MoneyOrtler.  Registered  I  ,c(  ter,  or  Express  prepaid. 
WARRANTED.  The  BEETHOVEN  is  war 
4rNJlt©u  for  six  yt*ars.  Shipped  ojjl  ono  yeurV.  irial. 

FACTORY  .—Corner  Railroad  Avo.  and  Beatty 
St.,  Washington,  New  Jersey.  Largest,  in  the  world. 
Running  day  and  n  it/ fit  to  till  all  orders  prom;  .1  ly 

Whom  it  Way  ®  oucctn : 

Boat  hove  0  Organ,  alter  ono  year’s  con¬ 
stant- use.  does  not  give  you  perfect  satisfaction  in 
every  particular,  and  is  in  any  way  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  (his  advertisement,  I  hereby  bind  myself 
to  take  it  hack  and  refund  you  your  money  paid  in 
current,  funds,  with  legal  interest  of  New  Jersey , 
(six  per  cent.)  I  further  agree  to  pay  freight 
charges  ou  the  instrument  both  ways,  the  money  to 
be  refunded  immediately  upon  receipt  of  tlm'  in¬ 
strument  at  Washington.  New  Jersey.  I  further 
agree,  if  requested,  10  exchange  it  for  any  other 
organ  or  piano  as  shown  in  my  catalogue. 

Very  truly  yours. 


PRICE —HB  $90.00 

CASE.  Handsome  Solid  Black  Walnut,  manu¬ 
factured  boos  nut  to  taka  the  dirt  or  dust  Tho 
roughly  seasoned  and  kiln  dried,  so  that  it  will  stand 
the  test  of  any  climate,  handsome  rubbed  Varnish 
[bush  and  polish;  curved  and  ornamented  with  ara¬ 
besque  designs  in  gold,  fret  music  desk,  pocket,  ban 
dies  and  lump  stands.  It ;  nil:  to  last  mV  or  show. 
ACTION,  e  ordaining  #0  8(0;  with  a  great 
variety  of  Slop  Combinations,  enabling  the  perform¬ 
er  to  imitate  (.by  following  the  simple  instructions 
sent  1  a  l-  reach  Horn,  Violin.  Piccolo,  Saxaphone, 
Full  Orcnesl rn.  Cello. Church  Pipe  ( )rgan,  ana  many 
other  beautiful  effects.  In  addition  you  have  the 
regular  ordinary  Organ  at  your  command. 

27  STOPS  as  follows  : 

1—  Cello,  8  foot  tone.  H-Echo,  8  foot.  tone. 

2—  Melo,n;i.  13— Indentin',  9  root  tone, 

y  Clftiutirlln.  18— Clarionet,  8  foot  tone, 

4- .Manual  Sub-Bass,  16  foot  17  Volx  ColeMte,  8  foot  tone. 

tone.  18-  V  i oli no .  t  foot  tone, 

fi— lb  turnon,  16  foot  tone.  19-Vox  Jubilant.  ,  8  and  l 
6— niUEuphoiie.  s  foot  tone.  foot  tone. 

7  -  Viol  dl  Uumha,  8 1  oot  tone  20-  Piccolo, '{  foot  tone. 

8  Phrui-r.n,  8  foot  tone.  21  -Couple)1  HlU'llmmOue. 

9  Vo>ln  holee.  i  toot  tone.  22  -Orchestral  Porte. 

10 — (Irnnd  Kxprt'ssiune.S  toot  at  •  (Jnind  Organ  Knee  Stop. 
,  tope.  fit- Itlgbt.  ICoee  stop. 

Il  l'  rent'll  Horn,  8  foot  tone.  28  Aatqianrtr  Valve  Stop. 
U— Hurii ••K.ilittn.  20— Right,  Duplex  Dumper. 

12-\  ox  H'liii.'iii.'i, Tremumnh  27  PefJ  Duplex  Damper. 


HOW  TO  OR DE  R — Enclosed  find  money  for 
Beethoven  Organ.  1  have  rend  your  statement  iu  le- 
gnrd  to  it  in  this  advertisement,  mid  I  order  coin  on 
condition  that  it  most  prove  exactly  aa  represented 
iu  every  particular,  or  I  shall  return  it  ut  the  end  of 
one  year's  use  aud  demand  the  return  ofm.v  money, 
with  interest  Iroul  the  vn  moment  I  forward  it.  at 
six  percent.,  according  to  your  offer  lie  wry  par¬ 
ticular  to  fjive  your  Xame,  Post  Ojflcr. ,  County , 
Sta.tr,  Frc/ght  Station,  aud  on  »'luit  JtatlracuL 
i  *-  lir  sure  to  mm  it  by  Jiuiih  Draft.  Po.tt  Vjjfice 
Money  Order Meyistcrca. Lett  r  or Ejprcvu prepa id 


— t — Front  View — » — 

THE  BEETHOVEN  ORGAN. 

Height,  75  ins.,  Length,  411  ins.,  Dopth,  21  ing. 

New  Style  No.  9000.  Handsome  Solid  Black  Walnut  Case 
with  Organ  Bench  and  Music  Book. 


would  cost  through  high-priced  organ  miinufaetur 


SPECIAL  TEN  D,1Y  OFFER  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 

I  desire  the  Beethoven  Organ  introduced  among  the  readers  of  this 
newspaper  within  Tine  nkxt  YK.n  days,  so  that  all  can  see  and  appreciate  its 
wonderful  merits  and  stop  eombinaTion  effects.  Now,  if  you  will  REMIT 
MF, seventy- live  ($75  OO.i  dollars,  1  will  ship  you  this  Organ  immediately, 
and  send  you  a  receipted  hill  in  full  for  ninety  dollars  i  $uo\,  which  is  the 
regular  and  only  price  at  which  this  Organ  is  sold.  The  price  will  soon  he 
advanced  to  tfi  125.00,  on  account  of  tlie  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  and 
materials  used  in  its  construction. 

t*“  I  desire  this  instrument  introduced  without  delay,  nnd  make  this 
special  offer  so  you  may  order  one  now  I  look  to  future  sales  for  mv 
profit,  as  tins  Beethoven  makes  me  thousands  of  I'riemls.  1  ivmtrd  l  his  tiimi- 
nor  of  introducing  it  better  than  speeiiing  hundreds  of  dollars  in  newspaper 


advertising.  The  Organ  speaks  for  itself.  Often  20  sales  have  been  traced 
from  the  first  sold  in  a  new  neighborhood. 

fctr  This  oiler  1st  positively  good  for  only  ten  days  from  date.  PLEASE 
BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND.  This  newspaper  must  be  returned  to  secure  this 
special  price.  If  mailed  from  your  post  office,  within  Dm  days  from  this 
date.  It  will  be  received,  not  otherwise,  or  you  may  accept  by  telegraph  on 
the  last  day,  and  remit. by  mail  on  that  day.  I  shall  POSITIVELY  refuse 
all  orders  tinder  $00,  unless  accompanied  with  thir  newspaper,  anil  pay¬ 
ment  must  be  mailed  within  ten  days  as  specified. 

DATED, WASHINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  .JUNE  24,  18S2. 

N.  B.  As  this  special  oficr  is  limited  and  will  not  herepeated.il’  you 
have  nqtull  the  rnoneyiuiiand.it  will  pay  you  to  borrow  a  part,  from 
your  friends,  and  thus  secure  (he  best  organ  flint  can  be  offered,  at  a  less 
price  than  an  ordinary  organ  by  other  makers  is  usually  sold  at. 


Address  or  call  upon  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


|Uw  ^ublicatiansi 


SEEDS! 

FARMERS  I  It paystahnvegoodtoolsandseeds. 

GARDEWFR^  I  It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  house. 

NURSERYMEN  I  U  0UI 

IMPLEMENTS 


AGENTS !  AGENTS!  AGENTS! 

GEN.  1)0 1  JO'  bran’  new  book,  just  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMOKGr 


An  Fngluh  Vitr.rm.iry  pnrgeon  ni  l  Ol^mist,  now 
traveling  In  tins  country,  says  that  mostof  the  Horse 
and  C  ade  Powders  Bold  hen-  am  worthless  trash,  lie 
Bays  at  SheiMan’a  Condition  Powders  are  absolute!/ 
pure,  nnd  Immensely  vuluuble.  Nothing  on  earth  will 
make  hens  lay  like  shendan’s Condition  Powders,  Dose, 
onetflaspoourul  toonoplntfood.  Sold  every  where,  or  sent 
by  mail  lor  eight  letter  stamps  I  S.  JOHNSON  k  CO., 
’toston,  Mass  ,  formerly  Daii/or  Me 


is  the  grandest  c/ianec.  ov.r  offered  ;o  you.  Introduction  by 
(■Y  -V.  fc  I; :  U  AN.  This  Super/,///  Illustrated,  Idrst  elass  and 
fMtuiim  work  umu  lls  all  otftcrs  1 1»  to  1,  and  is  the  Fastest  setr 
her  hook  ever  pnhljaliud.  A«nt- averace  I  li  to  30  orders  udau. 
CgJ 1 1 1 ll  thousand in  iirrm,  First  cUks  VUEN  P*  \\  t\TEI». 
Exclusive  Territory  mA  K.rlra  Terms  eiwn.  And  or  circulars 
k*  A.  If*  XV  Oil  1  II1M.  ION  .V,  CO...  Harlturil,  t  onn. 


***“  Facts  speak  plainer  than  words.” 
Proof: — “The  Doctor  told  me  to  take  a  blue 
pill,  but  I  didn't;  for  I  had  already  been 
poisoned  twice  by  mercury.  The  druggist 
told  me  to  try  Kidney-Wort,  aud  I  did.  It 
was  just  the  thing  for  my  biliousness  and  con¬ 
stipation,  and  now  I  am  as  well  as  ever.” — A. 
P.  Sanford.  Sold  in  both  dry  and  licuid 
form. — Ado. 


K  mplrment#  anil  gttatfttarrg. 


Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower, 

Cahoon  Broadcast  See  l  Sower,  WE  ARE  TIIE 
Matthews'  Seed  Drills,  and  SOLE 

other  firsU-liiM  goods.  „  WESTERN 

Ever  [/thing  for  the  Lawn,  Gar 
deu,  Greenhouse  or  Nursery 
We  WARRANT  everything  as  represented. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

LEVEL  TREAD 

~  Kwu.' rf  lr,u’fc  l"  In.)  wheels. 

I  — "  '  ll  CsprilSg  E  |  [  1 x#  •hstwaml  Chilled  Hearing* 

/  Guarantoed  to  produce 

f I '  ^  leis  el0* 

o'.  D  ->  aiuaifturturprs  of  the 

--  ' -A.  [  jt'  ->  Promim  Firm  Grist  ICi'd, 

~  --  Cl,  111  VX  KKKIHTTTKIM. 

hen  it  for  I>e.»rriptim  e.italogua.  Threshers,  Cleaners,  &c. 

m  .  h.  BOYER  A  BRO.»PIlILA  ORLi'H  I  A,  Pa. 


MUSIC  BOOKS  BY 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 


SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

„Fnlly  Ulaatx-ated  Catalogue  sect  free. 

CHICAGO |  ILL.  WboUualeaud  Retail.  ROCHESTER,  N.T. 


Terms  for  1882, 


Ditson  &  Co.  publish  a  largo  number  of  books  that 
are  purely  American  la  design  and  com  position. 

7\  All  fiTi  i  n  (fells  a  new  Orand  Opera,  just  out. 
Zj  VI1U  Ulct  U  (s  i,v  s,  PHATT.  The  subject  is 
a  noble  and  heroic  one.  and  the  scenes  are  capable 
of  being  made  most  attractive.  Will  soon  be  given, 
Miss  Annie  Cary  taking  the  principal  role. 

Hon  Mi i  rn* o  (I1-50* Dudley  nrcK,  is  a 

J  11  -1'1  dill' . 1  Grand  Cantata,  founded  ou  a 
legend  of  the  Crusades. 

4Gtli  Psalm  Ksi&.DTOLEY  BUCK’IS 

Joseph’s  Bondage  Bycn&W 
Belshazzar  By  bt  tterfiet.d. 

Are  two  sacred  Cantatas  introducing,  the  one 
Egyptian,  aud  the  other  Babylonian  scenes,  which, 
with  proper  costuming,  may  lie  made  intigmtlivnt. 
The  music  is  good,  and  either  Is  well  worth  giving, 

New  Flower  Queen  'Iko/F  roo7 

($1X0)  By  THOMAS. 

Two  Cantatas  which  are  most  appropriate  to  th 
Flower  aud  Excursion  Season. 

Redemption  Hymn 

will  be  most  acceptable  to  choirs  and  choruses. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Rostou. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  HU  Krone. way .  New  York. 


The  subsertptlou  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Slugle  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  Six  months .  L10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (128.  6d. 

Frauce . . .  S.04  (16  «  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20^  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


LANE  &  B0DLEY  CO 


AWARDED 


TURNIP  SPUD 

RliADY  IN  JULY. 

All  the  lending  varieties  at  lowest 
market  rates. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

K.  H.  ALLEN  A  CO., 

188  and  191  Water  bt..  .Now  York. 


BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION \ 

on  their 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  in  1881. 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
haw  Mills,  (Jang  Edgars,  bath  Machines,  Hob 
ictypoko  Machinery,  Shafting,  llangers,  Pul- 
,eys.  Couplings.  Gearing,  Gristand  Flour  Mills 
send  for  Smvial  Circular  ofour  Hv.  1  Pin -if  itiou 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  far 


Entered  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
aa  second-class  mail  matter. 


CABBAGE  anil  CELERY  PLANTS 


Large  lots  at  VERY  I.OW  prices. 

luo  plains  by  mail,  postage  paid,  T5  cents 

Instinctive  Circular  free  to  all. 

xEO.  s.  WALES,  ««‘he.,er.Y 


Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 
'THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) . 40e.  per  Uni 

Outside  or  last  page. . .  50  •» 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  et.;  3  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
IS  ins.,  15  per  ct.t  36  ins.,  20  per  et.;  52  ins.,  25  per  et. 
tV  No  ad'  ertisemeut  Inserted  for  less  than  $i. 


TURNIP  SEED! 

True  Americcui  Purple  Top  aud  \V  lifte 
Flu!  Duteli,  \\  hue  aiul  \  ellim  Kuta 


ILtun,  and  all  approved  varieties,  sene  by  mail, 
postpaid.  Idle.  By  express  or  freight  iu  lb  package. 
Ode.  Liberal  disc  aunt  to.  trad,-.  (  .  |J,  IlOUEKS, 
Sccdsnmn,  133  Alivrkct  St„  Pbiludelpliia. 


itttrt  ^oultty 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported, 

00  Hamblctonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FIN  ST  BREEDING 
Largest  Herd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  lai  gcet  milk  records  In  America. 


$5to$20 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 
Address  Sclnsou  ot  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Special  attention  givon  to  Plantation  Ma^ 
chtnery.  Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 


5  pkgs.  flower  seeds,  our  choice,  10  cents. 

5  good  Gladioli,  10  cents  I.iUes,  Roses,  Geraniums, 
Tuberoses,  etc.  all  choice  varieties,  catalogue  free. 

N.  HALLOCK.  Creeduioor,  N.  Y. 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me. 


John  X-  Water  8ts.,  Cincinnati 


Potato  Bug  LiOlvDOItf  PURPLE.  Pot« 

1<>‘S0»-  TRADE  MARK.  P( 

4a.?JSi*£S2i4i2,IiS«ESS.ss!,ra  °°- 


8imple,  durable,  of  the  best  work¬ 
manship  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilers.  Euglm-  complete  ou 
board  ears  at  Springfield,  O.,  at  fol¬ 
low  ing  priori :  3  borne  power.  $275  ;  5- 
horse poW«r,$300 : 7. horse  power, $375 : 
lo-horne  power,  $500.  Those  engines 
fully  guarranteed  in  svory  reepeet. 
Address  Common  House  Engine  Go 
Spriugfield,  Qliiu. 


Sepai  te  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock  with 
milk  record  or  cows.  Denote  which  Is  wanted. 
Correepondonce  solicited. 

SMITHS  dc  POWELL, 
Lukealdo  Stock  Farm, 

_  Htuaoubk,  N.  Y 

VIRGINIA  B0.0PEBATIVEOT1kW&SK 


BRINGS 


TO  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 

— n1  i  is  manifest  that  iVom  GOOD  SlnEUS 
Ly  ca  n  Good  Vegeta  Dies  he  obt  ained 
The  character  of  L.VMiHl’TlI’S  SEEDS 
been  suhsrantiatml  beyond  all  question. 
they  are  tho  8T1XDAKD  forOnality.  Over 
1500  ae  res  lii  Gardeu  Seed  Crops  uiitier  our  own 
ion.  Ask  yonr  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  scaled 
or  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

S,  21  and  23 S*  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia* 


ITeed.  your  IS  took 
WITH  THK 

Waste  on  Your  .Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  *  CO.,  Limited 
PHILAhKUPHU  PA, 


482 


THE  RURAL.  MEW-YORJCER, 


JUNE  24 


FOWLER  KVM 


DANGEROUS, 


MAHER  & 


AND  MAKE  HOME 


•<  blade,  for  hard  service,  ?;.Ctfi;  “  our 
Best"  oil-tempered  rru  nor. 
>%*.  gi  it):  Pudding  knife,  65  cts.; 

/  Pruning  Shears,  $uw 

f  Illustrated  list  free:  also 

“How  to  Use  &  Razo 

^^^Jmaher  & 

--  J.  J  GROSH 

30  Monroe  St. 

Toledo,  ohio. 


\30  Union  Square  Nr  Chicago  ill. 

ORAUGE:  MASS.  OR  ATLANTA  GA. 


For  the  Preservation  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta, 
bles.  During  the  10  years  it 
has  proved  the  end,  prntiic*U 
Evaporator  ootmruetod.  and 
operated  on  strictly  philo> 
Kipkical  principle*.  It  is  tile 


Send  ) 

KEMP 


Nellie  lias  a  four  year  old  sister  Mary,  who 
complained  to  mamma  that  her  “  button  shoes 
were  hurting.”  “Why  Mattie,  you’ve  put. 
them  on  the  wrong  feet.”  Puzzled  and  ready 
to  cry,  she  made  answer,  “  What’ll  I  do, 
mamma?  They’s  all  the  feet  I’ve  got. 

A  Lowell  firm  recently  sent  a  lot  of  bills 
West  for  collection.  The  li->t  came  back  with 
the  result  noted  against  each  name,  one  being 
marked  dead.  Three  months  after  the  same 
bill  got  into  a  new  lot  that  was  forwarded, 
and  when  the  list  came  back  the  name  was 
marked  “  still  dead.” 

“Come  here,  Sammie;  and  shake  hands 
with  this  gentleman,”  said  a  mother,  as  she 
urged  her  youngest  to  the  front.  “There, 
isn’t  he  cute?”  Gentleman,  putting  on  his  eye¬ 
glasses  and  critically  examining  the  child. 
“Yes,  he  ‘takes  the  cake,1  or  at  least  should 
take  the  first  cake  of  soap  he  cau  get  hold  of. 
And  thus  was  an  evening’s  conversation 
nipped  in  the  bub. 

Yesterday  Colonel  Fizzletop  met  Colonel 
Gilhooly,  who  is  a  prominent  Knight  of 
Honor,  Said  the  former:  “I’ve  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  become  a  member  of  your  noble 
order,  and  I  want  you  to  see  that  I  am  elected. 
I  want  to  join  on  account  of  my  wife.”  “Yes, 
that’s  a  good  idea,  to  leave  her  an  insurance 
policy  that  will  secure  her  against  poverty 
and  distress.”  “  That’s  not  what  I  mean.  I 
want  to  join  your  noble  order  on  account  of 
my  wife,  because  unless  I’ve  got  some  lodee 
to  go  to,  or  some  other  good  excuse,  she  won  t 
let  me  come  down  town  at  all  at  nights.  Just 
as  soon  as  I  am  a  member  there  will  bo  called 
meetings  almost  every  night  that  I’ll  just  have 
to  attend,  and  I’ll  always  set  ’em  up,”  and  the 
admirer  of  the  noble  order  winked  a  wink 
that  had  beer  in  it. 


I  r  STEEL  PLATE  AND  PEARL  CHROMO  CARDS 
r  ■!  (half  each)  name  on,  10c.  14  packs,  $1  00. 

.  U  given  to  best  Agent.  Pull  particulars  with  first 
vuttgma  r  ru»n  wfiPU’s;  Kaw  Haven. Conn. 


MANURE  SPREADER, 

rti  1 1  urniTrr? 


H  PULVERIZER 

|  j!  Ir^s  nnd  CAB'l’  CCMUJ1NKD. 

ft.;,  r,,  -L  J  ■?'  1  ;'\\  Crcitevt  April  ulluial  in- 
\  L  )  r vi .!  ♦  >  rrr^\\  \  vention  of  tuc  Mfe  Saves 

Ugi 'iilifTr  * tias90  Percent,  of  labor,  and 
}S3 3 m  the  value  of  the 
1  Spreads  evenly 

|\va  all  kinds  of  manure  broad- 

yym  cast  or  in  drill  ,  inone-tenm 

_  tm  the  time  required  by  hand. 

br  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 
K  Bll Kl'KF.  M’P*U€0.,  SymeUMH  OuoudftKO  Co.,  X.  *• 


MOWERS  ^  HAY  RAK 


Father  Frog  to  Tadpole.— Come  back  here,  youngster  !  Some  city  boarder  will  be 
oking  after  your  hind  legs  yet,  if  you’re  not  careful. 


One  Experience  from  Many. 

I  have  been  sick  and  miserable  so  long  and 
had  caused  my  husband  so  much  trouble  and 
expense,  no  one  seemed  to  know  "  hat  ailed 
me,  that  I  was  completely  disheartened  and 
discouraged.  In  this  frame  of  mind  I  got  a 
bottle  of  Hop  Bitters  and  used  them  unknown 
to  my  family.  1  soon  began  to  improve  and 
gained  so  fast  that  my  husband  and  family 
thought  it  strange  and  unnatural,  but  when  I 
told  them  what  had  helped  me,  they  said, 
“Hurrah  for  Hop  Bitters!  long  may  they 
prosper,  for  they  have  made  mother  well  and 
us  happy.” — The  Mother. 

Lady  Beautifikrs.—  Ladies,  you  cannot 
make  fair  skin,  rosy  cheeks,  and  sparkling 
eyes  with  all  the  cosmetics  of  France,  or 
beautifiers  of  the  world,  while  in  poor 
health  and  nothing  will  give  you  such  rich 
blood,  good  health,  strength  and  b°auty  as 
Hop  Bitters.  A  trial  is  certain  proof.— Adv. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 

c/s  223^  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

30  bushels  pr  hour.  / 

3  00 1 


Nr, 

.  j  iT..' — r' 

Power  suited  for  Running 


I  A  fil  f>C'AgrlcuUurul,Grazltig,ErUltaiVl  Umber 

I  AIM  IINinKv,  and  Tenn.  Also  Chattanooga 
*~r\  11  L/  v  ^.jty  proper  t y .  For  catalogues  send 
green  stamp  to  J.  N.BttOW'K  A  Co.,  134  Vine  Ht.,Cln.,  O 

PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


rower  suited  tor  running  ->  ^7^- 'fTfin^T  7 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

JJ-  Write,  for  Circulars.  Address  ’  - 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SandwIcR,  UL 

Cheapest  &  Best  Fertilizer--“Follow  Nature. 

Vb, ruses  GRO ft*  LIMESTONE  in 

POST  i;  It’SCOMBIX  i:  l>  tltlJSH  lilt  and  P1JU  IlKIZ  er. 

This  machine  tnke*  a  lump  of  limestone  or  any  other  mine- 

■al  3  to  5  Inches  square,  and  crushes  It  and  pulverises  it  at  fir 

me  motion  to  any  required  fineness  without  the  use  ok  mjfk  ft  m 

lUfiK  STOKeh  OH  ftOLLBDS.  Farmers  drill  It  or  sow  It  just  as  T  l 

t  comes  from  the  machine.  After  six  year*  trtul  ground  \  \  A  11 

Uw  Limestone  ha*  keen  found  to  foe  worth  three  times  as  ■ 

Much  as  BUKNT  I.imk,  and  with  this  machine  It  doe*.  not  cost  \M§ 

me  half  n»  much  to  make.  While  Phosphate,  Howe  Du-t  ■ 

md  other  Fertilizers  must  he  renewed  ever r  one  or  two  -Jim, 

rears,  bv  actual  trial,  GkoUKO  Haw  LihBSTOS'i:  will  last  four  _  TS 

o-ars.  itv  burning  LIMB  you  destroy  H  per  cent,  of  ear-  SBpjaWb  If 

miile  aeld.  which  Is  Pl.AJsT  FOOD,  au  ana  yses  of  the  , _  x  JMiiji-, /jf  .  , 

virgin  Soil  Blue  Grass  Region,  Kentucky,  shows 4,«M  wb>  n-  _ '—Hr  -  7! 

ite  of  lime.  I'  SlU  phosphoric  «r.  *'» ' 

hand  can  run  the  machine.  It  Is  remarka  bly 
<1MPdB  and  MlJ  lt  ABLE,  and  Is  ready  to  attach  to  any  kind  of  power  as  we  ship  it.  The  same  mac  bine 
?nawers  D>r  making  macadam  for  Roads  and  Ballast  for  Railroads  by  simply  changing  Dies.  ONE,  TiREE 
ind  FIVE-HORSE  POWER.  Price  SI  HO  8390.  and  S»70.  Address  ,,, 

TOTTEN  CO..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Only  Makers. 


Patent  Hiiark  arresting  Farm  ami  Dairy  Engines  of 
,11  sizes,  from  i  to  U  horse  power,  mounted  or  un 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  th*_  Rest  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  8 1  »0  upwards  Bend 
!tn  Illustrated  Oatalogne  “A  ”  which  will  give  yon 
til  Information  and  price,  to 

B.  W.  PAYNK  St  SON, 

Box  841  Corning.  N.  V. 


APPIiK  JELLY 

From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  Also 
Evaporates  SORGHUM  JUICE  faster,  and 
with  less  fuel,  than  any  apparatus  known. 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Send  postal  fur  ^ 


Send  postal  fur 
Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars!  and  Testlu  0- 
niais.  . 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE w 
COMPANY.  ’ 

Bellows  Falls,  VL 


ii/' p 


BRADLEY  &  COMPANY. 

p€5  W^ed  .  -  SYRACUSE.  N.  V 


HOOF  0 

OINTMENT. 


In  use  over  20  years  (manufactured  from  the  form 
ula  used  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  V.  S.,  (editor 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Ohio  Farmer) 
Is  a  sure  cure  for  all  disease*  of  tlie  hoof,  os  Quarter 
Cracks.  Sand  ,  rocks.  Contractions.  Hoof-bound, 
Lamlnltla,  scratches.  Thrush.  Brittle  Foot,  &e.  Best 
of  testimonials  given.  Price  *l.U)  per  large  box. 
F  runic  by  all  I)n«gl*ts  and  Saddler*,  or  sent  by 
expre**,  charges  pre-t>ald,  on  receipt  of  price.  None 
genuine  without  my  signature.  _  _  _ 

O.  W.  JOHNSON. 

164  St.  flair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

^NS^ILAQE. 

I  Ross  Big  Giant  auu 

rierlor  to  every  other. 
Hj  •rn/mf  ltniin  ii -•:»  Strength 

N  .  x-i VtvXJ  I  nV  I»1  )Vi  L:?il  and  t.-jipnclty. 

►  ‘  Vr||  ■  fli  Will  cut  2  tot  times  as 

ll—^~  ,  40  fast  a*  any  other,  have 

1 1  j  the  Ross^utent  SAFE- 

COA  VfcX  GEARS,  RING  UOLT.KRS.^C.1  The  ONLY 
Cutter  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  and  cut  fast. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
E.  W,  RUSS  &  CO„  Kui.toS,  N.  Y. 

M  entlon  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


dh  1  rr  A  MONTH  and  board  In  your  county.  Men 
3K4- /  or  ladles.  Pleasant  business.  Address 
^  P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  Box  »8,  PIiIIb.,  Pa. 


CIDER 

PttE**HKS,  <i  HATERS,  ELEVATORS,  Pumps, 
Evapouators,  &e.,  &c  HSf-.S^Dd  for  Catalogue  B.’ 
BOO.Vli'K  &  llOSEHERT  Press  Co  , 

Svuacusk,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Olfice,  62  Vesey  St. 


EXCELS.JR 

LAWN 


/CROQUET 
MOWER, 
/  811. 

HAND 

MOWERS 


Mower 

mowers 

run  no  sa  to  40  iueh  cut 

HORSE  vs  our 

df  JsiDE-WHEEL 

WIOWER 

14  L‘aU'  ^burahla 
tbe  best  in  the 
market. 

yflZI  All  our  Mowers  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-List 

CHADB0BN  A  C0LDWEU,  MTQ.  C0.,N#Wburch,N.Y. 


Tirro  Patterns,  , 

10  to  2J  inch  cut 


roR  nr 

HORSE 


Fqwle^ 


.PULLEYS 


irWnRTH^^NOCK.FAl-Csj 


OSH’S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE 

Contains  Pruning  blade,  Jack  knife  blade,  and 
Budding  or  Bpeylng  blade.  Cut  give*  exact  size. 
Blades  carefully  forged  from  razor  steel,  file-test¬ 
ed,  and  XKPhACED  FREE  If  sof  or  flawy.  Price 
$1.00,  pOHt-uald ;  or  without  the  budding 
blade,  75  eenta  :  with  ju*t  large  ami 
K„,ftl!  hliid„a  M  cents-,  extra  strong 


THE  NEW  MASSILLON 

24,  :*).  o,i,  as  and  4u  Inch  Cyllud.  lH  ,  the  late  known  as 
■  on-  “  Red  River  Special,’’  making  with  our  Improved 
straw  burning  Engines,  the  model  outfit  of  the  world. 
Semi  for  circulars  to 

KUSSELL  &  Co.,  Massillon, O. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FKKK.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 


American  Fruit  Ihitr. 


AMERICAN  MAMJF’G  CO., 

Wayneaboro,  Pa. 


ciioapMHt  niKcnlPf)  m>3ti  xoflr 
cinnntity  and  quality  prodno. 
od.  and  is  the  only  ono  that 
will  do  iui  much  **r  mere  than 
laguarnnto&'L  I'.  Will  ovapor- 
atu  <lout>U  the  amount  of  any 
,,  other  machine,  with  one  half 
1  the  help,  and  no  more  fuel, 
bc-sidea  the  quality  of  the 
|  work  is  far  guperior,  its  all 
1  ctmleantbyinqulrlngof  first. 
i  dims  dealers  in  New  York  or 
Boat. on.  It  is  prootically  fire 
proof.  Send  f»r  on*  cirou- 
larM  and  invettiigitle  hoforo 
buying.  Manufactured  hr 
SKA  J.  M,  SPROUT, 
Muncy,  Lycoming  Co.,  P*., 
for  the  Easlern.  Middle. Mtd 
Southern  Htateo,  and  Ont- 
ada*.  and  by  JOHN  W1L- 
I.I  A  MS  A  SON.  K^Umnzoo. 
Michigan,  for  AM  Wogt  Md 
Southwest.  J.  S.  TWOM- 
BLY,  ‘.SI  Commercial  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  Agent  fov 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

pigs,  poultry  n«  well  an  tho  most  >’irfou*  etock,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fene©  or  stock.  It  is  Just  the 
fence  for  farmer*.  Kardei'er*.nU>ck-ral8fcrs,attd  roil 
roads;  very  deal  ratio  for  lawii*,  parks  orceinetertea. 
As  it  ia  covered  with  ru-t  pr-Xif  jutut  ft  will  larf  “  hIe_ 
time.  It  is  anpeMer  to  hoard  s  tu  every  rypect.  and  far 
better  than  barbed  wire  TSe  tn-  k  for  H&  fKir  trlnl. 
Imowiiig  It  will  weak  Itself  into  favor.  The  Bi-.no- 
wtuk.  Gates,  nude  of  wrought  Iron  pipe  and  bteol 
wiro  defv  all  competition  in  ueatucas,  lightness, 
h(  rengtb  and  durability.  We  also  make  t  boBKST  and 
CUE  APERT  ALL  IRON  Automatic  or  Sket-otXN. 
lau  Gate.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  prlco  list  and 

’-“sodgwlck^Bfo*.*  Rlchiuond,  Ind. 

i  j  ,  Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 

/I  II  .  P  i  j  n  t  ii  IV  Mooaan  K  V 


nuuu^*" 


£^try  h 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S82,  by  the  ltural  New  Yorker,  In  tile  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


was  “scratched”  before  the  race.  Her  future 
engagements  this  year  are  as  follows: — Grand 
National  Breeders’  Foal  Stakes  at  Redcar 
early  in  August,  the  Yorkshire  Oaks  at  York 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger  and  Park  Hill  Stakes  in  September,  the 
Select  Stakes  at  Newmarket  during  the  second 


forfeit ;  the  s  icond  to  receive  6300  out  of  the 
stakes  and  the  third,  £450.  There  were  1.53 
original  entries,  but  only  five  started.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  competitors  having  gone 
amiss  a  few  months  ago,  Geheimniss  became  a 
prime  favorite,  the  betting  at  the  start  being  six 
to  four  on  her.  She  won  easily  by  two  lengths, 


oxuman 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN, 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS 


When  a  person  writing  in  a  Western  Stock 
Journal  advocates  and  recommends  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Short-horns  and  Herefords 
as  beef  cattle,  and  the  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires 
as  dairy  cattle,  oy  crossing  them  with  the 
polled  breeds,  be  simply  runs  a  hobby  into  the 
ground  or  rides  it  to  death.  The  person  re¬ 
ferred  to  mentions  the  use  of  polled  animals 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Short  horns  as  a 
proof  that  their  further  use  would  be  a  still 
further  improvement. 


Shotover,  Winner  of  the  Derby. 


The  greatest  horse-race  in  England — the 
greatest  in  the  world — was  run  at  Epsom,  a 
dozen  miles  southwest  of  London,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  24,  being  the  first  Wedn-  sday  before 
Whitsuntide,  the  day  always  assigned  to  this 
grand  contest  of  three-year-old  colts  and  fillies. 
Owing  to  the  day  being  also  the  Queen’s  birth¬ 
day,  the  immense  throng  always  in  attendance 
at  the  “Derby,"  was  even  larger  than  usual. 
Just  before  the  great  race  of  the  day  the  arri 
val  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  added 
to  the  hilarity  aud  festivity  of  the  occasion. 
The  winning  of  the  race  by  Iroquois  last  year 
— the  first  time  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf 
was  ever  carried  off  by  an  American — gave 
an  increased  interest  in  the  event  this  year 
not  only  to  American  visitors  in  Europe,  but 
also  to  thousands  of  Americans  here  at  home, 
especially  as  two  American  horses — Sachem 
and  Gerald — belonging  to  Miv  Pierre  Loril- 
lard,  the  owner  of  Iroquois,  were  also  among 
the  fourteen  contestants  this  year. 

Siuce  the  lost  ‘  Derby"  the  betting  on  this 
race  has  varied  greatly  as  the  chances  of  e»ch 
of  the  contestants  rose  or  fell  by  trials  of 
speed  or  public  rumor.  At  the  start,  however, 
the  betting  was  9  to  4  against  Bruce;  5  to  1 
against  Shotover  ;  6  to  1  against  Quicklime  ; 
10  to  I  against  Dutch  Oven  ;  12  to  1  against 
Sachem,  and  heavier  odds  against  the  other 
nine  runners.  The  three  first  horses  at  the 
winning  post  are  said  to  have  won  “a  pluce," 
and  of  these  none  was  at  the  head  of  the  field 
until  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  home. 
Then  Quicklime  shot  ahead  of  all  ;  but  alter  a 
few  strides,  Cannon,  the  rider  of  Stiutover, 
timing  his  effort  to  a  nicety,  urged  his  horse 
ahead  and  won  handsomely  by  time  quarters 
of  a  length.  The  American  Sachem,  finishing 
strong,  overhauled  Bruce,  the  favorite,  within 
the  last  fifty'  yards,  and  secured  the  honor  and 
emoluments  of  a  “  place,"  as  third,  by  a  head. 
This  was  the  oue  hundrei  and  third  renewal 
of  the  Derby  Stakes.  The  course  is  over  one 
mile  and  a  half.  There  were  210  subscribers 
who  had  entered  horses,  the  entrance  fee 
being  £50  each,  half  of  which  is  forfeited  if 
the  owner  withdraws  the  horse  before  the 
race.  The  second  receives  £300  aud  the  th'rd 
£150  outof  the  stakes,  besides  winning  all  bets 
that  they  would  wiu  a  “  place."  The  “  time" 
of  the  race  was  2:45  3-5,  which  is  4  2  5  seconds 
faster  than  Iroquois’ time  last  year,  and  the 
best  time  made  since  Kisber  won  the  race  in 
2-44  in  1876. 

Shotover  is  the  third  filly  that  ever  won 
the  Derby  since  it  was  first  established  in 
1780,  the  two  others  being  Eleanor,  the  winner 
in  1801,  aud  Blink  Bonny,  the  winner  in  1857. 
Fillies  have  seldom  beou entered  for  the  Derby, 
but  it  is  thought  likely  that  this  victory  will 
go  **ar  towards  dispelling  theprejudieeagaiust 
them  in  so  severe  a  struggle.  The  winner  was 
the  highest  priced  of  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin’s 
yearlings  at  the  Newmarket  sale  in  July,  1880, 
having  brought  1,480  guineas  (about  $7,550). 
The  chestnut  filly  was  purchased  for  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  but  although  she  started  last 
year  as  a  two  year  old  iu  several  races,  she 
never  got  “placed,”  so  that  nobody  dreamt  of 
her  as  a  possible  Derby  winner,  until  she  won 
the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  on  April  26th  last; 
aud  although  two  days  later  she  was  defeated 
by  Margueiife  for  the  One  Thousand  Guineas, 
strong  expec'ulions  have  since  been  enter¬ 
tained  that  she  would  cariy  off  the  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  of  the  Turf. 

Shotover  was  entered  for  the  Oaks  won  by 
Gelieimness,  and  much  interest  was  excited  to 
learn  which  was  the  better  horse,  so  that  con¬ 
siderable  disappointment  was  felt  when  she 


As  this  story  of  the  use  of  polled  cattle  in 
the  formation  of  the  “  Improved  Short  horns" 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  mistaken  impression, 
it  might  be  well  to  explain  all  there  is  in  it. 
Bell,  in  his  wandering  and  garrulous,  but  in¬ 
teresting  history  of  Short  horns,  refers  to  this 
Gallowuy  cross,  and  he  merely  states  a3  aa 
incident  that  Mrs.  Charles  Colling  sent  her 
cow,  Phcenix,  to  a  bull,  the  grandson  of  Bolin- 
broke,  which  was  the  second  cress  from  a  red 
Galloway  polled  cow.  He  also  says,  “Many 
suppose,  because  others  have  asserted  it,  that 
Mr.  Robert  Coiling  introduced  this  cross  to 
improve  the  Short- horns,  when  the  very  re¬ 
verse  is  the  case.  In  fact,  the  cross  was  acci¬ 
dental,  two  polled  red  Galloway  cattle  hav¬ 
ing  been  bought  for  another  party."  Now  it 
is  quite  plaiu  that  the  use  of  a  Short- horn 
bull  on  a  polled  cow  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  polled  breed  rather  thau  the 
Short-horns.  The  effect,  so  far  as  the  use  of 
the  Galloway  blood  in  the  Short-horns  by 
the  use  of  this  cross-bred  ball,  was  to  produce 
animals  that  “  were  hard- fleshed,  wiry-haired, 
and  no  milkers."  So  that  the  frequent  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Short  horns  owe  some  of  their 
distinguishing  signs  and  value  to  the  Scotch 
polled  breed  is  baseless. 


The  origin  of  the  Short- horns  is  not  known. 
Mr.  Bates  said  he  hod  heard  it  asserted  that 
Short-horn  cows  had  been  sent  from  England 
to  Holland  150  years  before  his  tune  by  King 
James  II  as  a  present  to  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
aud  from  the  produce  of  these  cows  were 
made  the  importations  of  100  years  after  that 
date.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
cows  p.  eseuted  by  a  king  to  a  prince,  would 
be  of  the  choicest  sort  that  could  be  procured, 
and  that  a  breed  so  highly  estimated  a*,  that 
lime,  about  200  years  ago,  and  cons'antly 
improved  since,  could  not  be  much  improved 
by  a  race  which  at  the  same  time  was  prac¬ 
tically  wild  and  had  not  been  subjected 
to  any  course  of  systematic  improvement, 
not  for  a  long  time  thereafter.  It  is  very 
easy  for  persons  having  a  partial  and  incom¬ 
plete  idea  of  a  thing  to  found  a  very  strong 
belief  upon  it,  and  such  people  are  usually 
the  most  obstinate  in  defending  their  wrong 
impressions. 


It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  long, 
long  time  before  we  shall  see  any  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  grand  combination  sale  of  polled 
Jerseys  of  the  Rex,  Pansy.  Coomassie,  Cham¬ 
pion,  Farmer's  Glory,  Alpheaand  other  noted 
strains  improved  by  a  Scotch  polled  or  a  red 
Norfolk  cross. 


This  naturally  recalls  to  mind  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  have  really  among  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  any  families  or  strains  that  may  be 
justly  called  large  butter- producing  families. 
Some  individual  cows  have  given  from  14  to 
more  than  20  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week,  and 
the  ancestors  and  descendants  of  these  cows, 
both  female  and  male,  are  eagerly  sought  at 
enormous  prices  on  the  strength  of  these  re¬ 
corded  yields  of  butter.  A  very  important 
question  both  in  regard  to  animal  physiology, 
these  ience  of  breeding,  and  the  materia 


GEHEIMNISS— Winner  of  the  Oaks.— Fig.  196. 

time  she  has  been  considered  by  most  good 
judges  the  fleetest  filly  on  the  English  turf, 
and  the  opinion  is  freely  expressed  that  the 
winner  of  the  Oaks  could  beat  the  winner  of 
the  Derby,  an  opinion  generally  thought  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Derby  wiu- 
ner  was  an  absentee  from  the  Oaks.  ,  , 


May  20,  by  L  mi  Stamford’s  Goheimniss, 
Marguerite  coining  in  a  good  second.  The 
Oaks  is  just  as  old  a  race  as  the  Derby, 
the  last  having  been  the  I03d  time  it  has 
been  run.  The  length  of  the  course  and  the 
conditions  of  entry  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Derby — a  mile  and  a  half ;  £50  each ;  half 
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value  of  J er^ay  cattle  arises  out  of  this.  For 
if  these  n  tted  cows  produce  equally  produc¬ 
tive  hrifers  and  the  bulls  which  sired  these 
cows  or  which  have  been  produced  by  them 
are  able  »mpart  this  productive  character 
to  the  ealvps  they  may  get,  the  stock  is  then 
worth  every  dollar  that  the  most  liberal  and 
enthusiastic  purchaser  may  feel  inclined  to  pay 
for  it.  If  not,  then  these  prices  and  all  the 
enthusiasm  growing  out  of  them  are  devoid  of 
any  adequate  reason. 

Some  time  ago  a  M >  jor  Brown  of  Tennessee 
m  de  an  effort  to  procure  a  list  of  all  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cows  that  were,  or  had  been,  giving  over 
14  pounds  of  butter  a  day,  and  out  of  the 
pr  ubable  10,000  cows  in  the  country  be  got  re¬ 
ports  from  177  only.  Of  these  177  cows,  no 
cow  is  reported  as  having  produced  more  than 
two  14-pound  cows,  and  only  seven  out  of  the 
177  did  so  well  as  that.  And,  more  than  all, 
in  this  re  ort  there  were  no  statements  given 
as  to  the  feed  or  treatment  under  which  these 
few  cows  were  forced  up  to  this  yield.  It  is 
no  secret  that  some  of  these  cows  have  been 
fed  as  much  as  16  quarts  of  com  meal,  bran 
and  oil  meal  daily,  have  been  kept  in  warmed 
rooms  and  hove  bad  as  mu  :b  warm  new  milk 
as  th-y  would  drink.  There  are  phenomenal 
cows  in  all  breeds,  and  I  have  ns  doubt  that  as 
many  common  native  cows  might  be  found 
whose  owners  could  be  induced  to  report 
equally  high  yields  as  those  of  this  noble  band 
of  177,  and  which  cows  would  make  a  good 
approach  to  them,  if  not  surpass  them,  under 
such  a  system  of  forcing. 

Breeding  is  a  lottery  in  which  the  prizes 
are  gained  by  those  players  who  understand 
the  theories  of  chances  of  the  game  and  can 
tike  advantage  of  their  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience.  A  prize  now  and  then  tails  to  out¬ 
siders  who  merely  happen  to  fall  into  luck  by 
some  fortunate  accident,  by  which  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cow  produces  a  phenomenal  descendant; 
b  it  this  is  rare;  and  a  good  many  blanks  are 
drawn  by  persons  who  venture  on  the  game, 
depending  upon  some  popular  delusions  in 
regard  to  breeding,  which  cause  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  14-pound  cow  will  surely  produce 
a  14-pouud  calf  au  1  may  do  a  little  better,  and 
w'ho  don’t  know'  anything  about  the  forcing 
by  which  the  extra  four  or  seven  pounds  a 
week  were  brought  out. 

The  high  price  of  beef  is  causing  dismay  to 
the  consumers  and  one  is  hearing  of  strikes 
and  combinations  among  them  to  refrain  from 
purchasing  until  prices  fill  again.  The  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  during  the  past  year  is  equal  to 
nearly  50  per  cent. 

Will  these  high  prices  be  permanent  ?  I 
have  frequently  spoken,  in  these  notes,  of  the 
probability  of  a  scarcity  of  stock  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  demands,  and  have 
pointed  out  to  farmers  the  p roll  ruble  character 
of  feeding  sheep  and  beeves.  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  the  future  this  business  will 
continue  to  become  more  and  more  profitable. 
We  are  beginning  to  experience  what  has  been 
happening  for  years  past  in  England.  Social 
and  economical  changes  are  rarely  local  or 
even  national,  but  are  general  in  their  occur¬ 
rence  and  effect*,  and  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  in  England  is  now'  occurring  here.  The 
supply  of  meat  cannot,  or  does  not,  keep  up 
with  the  demand,  and  prices  advance  inevit¬ 
ably.  Some  of  the  causes  pointed  out  must 
continue  and  some  will  remain  at  least  for  a 
time.  It  would  be  no  surprise  to  me  to  see  the 
prices  of  cattle  advance  until  the  foreign  out¬ 
let  is  closed  for  want  of  a  margin  for  profit. 
Here  is  the  blow-off  valve  which  relieves  the 
pressure,  and  when  this  opens  an  equilibrium 
wi  1  be  reached  and  not  before.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  those  farmers  who  have  a  “bunch”  of 
fat  steeass,  or  a  “band”  of  fat  sheep  to  sell 
just  now,  will  have  cause  to  bless  their  enter¬ 
prise  and  foresight. 


The  President  of  the  American  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  at  the  annual  meeting  took  occasion 
to  remark  upon  the  phenomenal  prices  now 
being  paid  “for  Jerseys  of  quality,  not  family 
or  color.”  Cicero  said  that  he  was  surprised 
that  the  ancient  augurs  or  soothsayers  should 
ever  meet  each  other  without  laughing,  and  the 
President  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  seme 
of  his  listeners  m.ght  well  have  smiled  to  each 
other  as  this  remark  wras  made.  For  how  can 
a  three-mouths  o  d  c  If  ora  yearling  heifer, 
or  any  untried  animal,  ti  at  is  sold  for  au 
enormous  sum  because  its  sire  or  dam,  or  its 
grandsire  or  graudam  was  an  animal  of 
“quality,”  realize  the  laige  price  b  cause  of  its 
quality  and  not  for  its  fbinily,  when  it  is  w-ell- 
kuown  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  Jer¬ 
seys  (or  other  breeds)  inherit  fully  all  the 
qualities  of  the  ancestors? 

The  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  been  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  success.  When  it  was  organized 
there  w  ere  but  from  3,000  to  4,000  Jerseys  in 
the  country.  The  entries  of  last  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  4,397.  A  fair  estimate  on  this  basis 
would  give  as  the  whole  number  of  Jerseys 


now  in  the  country,  12.000  at  least.  But  this 
is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  effective 
force  of  the  Jersey'  stock :  for  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  bulls  in  farm  rs’  hands  doing  useful 
and  effective  service  in  improving  the  com¬ 
mon  dairy  stock,  and  more  good,  useful  grade 
Jersey  cows  in  common  dairies  than  there  are 
pure  bred  ones  entered  in  the  Herd  Book. 
And  this  is  where  the  greatest  good  is  being 
done  As  it  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  man¬ 
kind  that  support  the  world,  and  not  the  so- 
called  aristocracy  of  wealth  ami  bigh-breed- 
ing,  so  it  is  the  working  Jerseys,  and  not  the 
high  bred,  high-priced  stock  tint  constitute 
the  most  profitable  and  productive  of  this 
breed. 

- ♦  - 

Marking  Polled  Cattle. 

A  number  of  suggestions  have  been  made 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  permanently  marking 
polled  cattle.  Not  the  least  convenient  of 
these  is  the  plan  of  ear  marking  or  hole- 
punching  s  igge-ted  by  Professor  Brown,  of 
the  Experimental  Farm  attached  to  the  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  Cillege,  Gue’ph,  Canada. 
His  explanation  fully  discloses  the  method  of 
marking  illustrated  iu  Fig.  197,  page  435. 
Toe  two  ears  have  four  distinct  sides — two 
upper  and  two  lower — thus  giving  four  un¬ 
mistakable  base  lines,  which  the  commonest 
herder  could  not  misinterp  et.  (1)  Upper  of 
the  right  ear;  (2)  the  uppir  of  the  left  ear;  (3) 
the  lower  of  the  right;  and  (4)  the  lower  of  the 
left.”  The  average  length  of  an  ear  being 
eight  inches  and  the  bread  , h  about  four  inches, 
there  is  space  enough  for  three  di«tinct  posi¬ 
tions  on  each  base— one  near  the  point,  an¬ 
other  iu  the  center,  and  the  th  rd  near  the 
head;  these  on  our  four  edges,  sides  or  bases 
give  12  positions.  The  idea  now  is  to  arrange 
such  a  plan  of  punch  holes  at  these  12  places 
as  will  represent  all  the  letters  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  excepting  I  and  Z;  therefore,  2t,  Mr. 
Brown’s  plan  will,  with  these  explanations, 
be  understood  from  the  engraving? 

- - 

OUR  IMPROVED  STOCK. 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  every  man  has  his 
hobby.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  many 
men  in  the  same  vicinity  have  the  same  hobby. 
This  is  now  true  in  Centra!  New  York  and 
some  other  places,  and  the  present  hobby  is 
raising  high  pricedstock.  In  this  department 
now  cattle  appear  to  take  the  lead.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  very  sharp  between  the  different 
breeds.  The  Short  horns  for  a  long  lime  bad 
no  competition,  but  at  present  the  Holsteins 
appear  to  take  the  lead.  The  Jerseys  are 
growing  in  favor  every  day  ami  several  other 
breeds  are  also  popular.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  men  that  cm  give  but  little  attention  to 
the  subject,  buy  one  or  more  animals  of  the  e 
improved  breeds  at  high  prices,  expecting 
to  raise  similar  stock,  and  to  g^t  about  the 
same  prices.  The  result  in  such  cases  is  al¬ 
most  uniformly  disappointment.  In  the 
flr*t  place,  the  man  does  not  succeed  in 
raiding  any  such  stock  as  he  bought,  although 
he  rai-es  full  blooded  animals.  In  the  next 
place,  if  be  had  the  same  auimals  he  would 
get  no  such  prices.  The  breeder  who  has  at 
great  trouble  and  expense  got  up  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  his  stock  will  command  a  price  that 
a  man  unknown  in  the  business  cannot  get. 
The  lati^r  concludes  that  the  seller  as  well  as 
the  animal  needs  a  pedigree. 

The  important  point  of  this  question  is  the 
manner  in  which  this  stock  is  raised.  In  the 
Onondaga  County  Farmers’  Club  one  mem- 
b  r  stated  that  a  calf  should  weigh  as  many 
hundred  pounds  as  he  was  months  old  Another 
member  said:  “You  have  no  such  calves.” 
The  first  answered,  “I  have  many  of  tugm; 
come  to  my  house  and  I  will  show  you  tue 
register  of  their  ages  an  1  we  will  place  them 
on  the  scales.”  And  he  woul  i  have  proved 
his  proposition  beyond  adoubt.for  he  is  a  man 
whose  word  is  always  good.  Tois  is  certainly 
a  very  extraordinary  statement  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  how  such  results  are  obtained.  Tue 
difference  between  this  stock  and  common 
stock  is  not  all  in  the  breed.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  are  raising  stock  in  this  manner. 
In  the  first  place  the  calf  takes  all  the  milk 
from  the  cow  during  the  entire  season  Some¬ 
times  one  calf  takes  all  the  milk  from  two 
cows.  These  animals  are  fed  grain  through 
the  entire  year  and  are  carefully  kept  from 
cold  and  wet.  No  pains  or  ex  pense  are  spared 
in  bringing  these  animals  to  perfection.  If 
we  select  cnoice  native  stock  and  give  them 
one-half  the  cire  this  foreign  stock  re¬ 
ceives  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 
One  principle  in  feeding  stock  should  not  tie 
over  looked:  animals  require  a  variety  of  food. 
The  man  who  winters  his  cattle  on  hay  alone, 
will  do  better  to  feed  less  hay  and  add  some 
kind  cf  grain  or  roots  iu-tead.  Some  of 
our  best  dairymen  feed  their  cows  grain 
through  the  whole  season.  If  the  pasture  is 
good  the  result  will  be  better  if  some  meal 
or  even  bran  is  fed  at  least  once  a  day.  Liber¬ 
al  feeding  will  pay.  A.  M.  Williams. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y, 
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ECAECITY  OF  PHEEP  AND  HTGH 
PRICES  OF  MUTTON  IN  ENGLAND. 


A  Great  Market  Opened  for  America. 

In  consequence  of  the  disastrous  cold,  wet 
Summers  in  England  for  several  years— say 
from  1376  to  ’3 1 — great  destruction  trofe  place 
there  by  disease  and  otherwise  among  the 
fiocks.  We  have  latterly  forewarned  onr 
readers  of  this  from  time  to  time,  and  told 
them  that  on  account  of  it,  there  would  be  a 
large  extra  demand  for  American  sheep  and 
mutton.  Accordingly  we  strongly  urged  our 
breeder*  to  increase  and  improve  their  flocks 
as  rap’dly  as  possible,  in  order  to  produce  such 
as  would  best  suit  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain.  From  late  advices  of  the  market 
th  »re,  we  note  mutton  of  the  several  Down 
breeds  is  quoted  at  24  cent*  per  pound  for  the 
whole  weight  of  the  dressed  carcass,  and  that 
even  ordinary  mutton  is  worth  18  cents  per 
pound.  These  are  very  high  prices,  and  all 
exported  by  our  fl  >ck  masters  realizing  such, 
or  even  considerably  less,  would  pay  them  a 
large  profit. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Census  for  1880, 
has  furnished  Congress,  in  advance  of  pn'dioa 
tion,  with  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States  and  Territorie*.  On  farms  these  amount 
to  35.191,656:  on  ranches  7, 189,738;  making  in 
all,  42,381,389.  This  makes  less  than  one  to 
each  of  our  population;  whereas,  to  furnish 
mutton  enough  for  our  own  eating  and  for 
exportation,  and  sufficient  wool  for  rmnufac- 
tnring  purposes,  we  ought  to  have  at  least 
three  sheep  to  every  one  of  our  inhabitants. 
This  would  bring  up  the  number  to  fully  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  at  the  present 
day. 

Some  contend,  we  do  not  know  how 
truly,  that  American  flocks,  so  far  from  in 
creasing,  have  been  decreasing  in  numbers  for 
several  years  past;  but  to  compensate  for  this 
in  a  measure,  they  add  that  the  fleeces  have 
been  so  much  improved  as  to  weigh  from  25 
to  50  per  cent,  more  than  formerly.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  this  may  be  the  case 
universally.  But  let  that  pass  as  it  may,  the 
number  of  sheep  must  be  increased,  and  that 
rapidly,  or  we  shall  be  woefully  off  soon  not 
only  for  mutton,  but  wool  also;  of  which 
latter  we  are  importing  annually  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  for  the  absolute  wants  of 
our  thriving  manufactures. 

It  is  said  there  ha*  been  great  loss  of  lambs 
in  Texas  and  some  districts  at  the  West  the 
past  Spring.  Owing  to  the  unprecedented 
drought  of  last  Summer  and  Autumn  the  ewes 
were  in  very  po  ir  condition  at  the  time  of 
yeaning,  notwithstanding  the  past  mild  Win 
ter  and  abundant  growth  of  gra*s  foe  their 
support.  But  they  had  not  time  to  get  into 
good  condition  for  suckling  the  r  offspring, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  lambs  died 
rapidly  for  want  of  sufficient  mi'k,  as  it  was 
not  only  scant  in  quantity,  but  thin  and  poor 
as  to  quality. 


Painj  ijasharii)nj. 


LARD  AND  OLEOMARGARINE  CHEESE 
IN  ENGLAND. 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


Some  further  facts  iu  regard  to  lard  and 
cheese  may  be  of  interest  to  the  dairy  readers 
of  the  Rural  New  Yokker.  The  impression 
I  as  prevailed  among  our  diirymen,  that  this 
sort  of  cheese  would  greatly  injure  our  ex 
port  trade,  by  causing  suspicion  in  England 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  American 
cheese  was  tampered  wirii,  adulterated 
with  lard,  or  contained  fats  other  than  that 
belonging  to  genuine  milk,  and  thus  in  time 
destroy  the  good  name  which  American 
cheese  has  obtained  iu  foreign  inai  kets.  Tnis, 
perhaps,  might  so  result  wero  lard  and  oleo¬ 
margarine  cheese  allowed  to  be  shipped 
abroad  under  the  name  of  genuine  “  whole- 
milk  goods,”  and  sold  as  such  to  the  foi^ign 
consumer.  This,  how  ever  is  not  likely  to  Le 
peimitted  since  the  Adulteration  Act  is  very 
strict  iu  England,  whilst  our  own  law's  are 
being  framed  to  guard  against  this  deception. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  point,  1 
come  to  the  important  question  as  to  whether 
this  sort  of  cheese  has  any  “-pedal  merit  as  a 
food  product  and  how  it  woul  i  be  regarded 
iu  England.  In  order  to  get  an  unbiased  ex¬ 
pression  on  these  points,  I  prevailed  upon  the 
proprietors  of  one  of  the  leading  lard  and 
oleomargarineereamerie-  toserd  two  cheese* — 
one  of  lard  and  one  of  oleomargarine— to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  to  be  tested  by  him  and  distribu¬ 
ted  to  English  experts  with  a  view  of  getting 
their  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  this  sort  of 
food.  The  cheeses  were  shipped  in  February 
last.  They  were  the  only  ones  remaining  of 
the  season’s  make  and  therefore  had  not  been 


selecte  1  as  the  best ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
proprietors  of  the  creamery  regarded  them 
as  hardly  an  average  in  quality,  especially  as 
they  had  lieen  kept  in  a  very  warm  room, 
and  bad  been  bored  with  the  cheese- triers, 
iron,  a  number  of  times,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  persons  desirous  of  seeing  and  testing 
this  sort  of  chee*e.  These  specimens,  after 
their  ai  rival  in  England,  were  cut  in  sec¬ 
tions  and  distributed  amongst  different  ex¬ 
perts  throughout  the  country,  and  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins,  the  Secretary,  writes  me,  under  date 
of  April  26,  as  follows; 

“  i  find  that  very  great  attention  h^s  heen 
drawn  to  this  new  kind  of  manufacture.  G  m- 
erally  speaking,  the  opinion  is  that  the  oleo¬ 
margarine-cheese  is  the  better,  as  being  more 
like  American  cheese  as  known  to  us.  It.  has  at 
the  same  tints  the  excellence  and  the  defects 
of  American  cheese,  viz:  richness  and  pun¬ 
gency  to  the  priate,  this  hitter  quality  being 
probably  due  to  the  retention  of  a  certain 
amount  of  whey  in  the  curd.  The  lard- 
cheese,  though  not  having  so  much  quality, 
is  devoid  of  this  pungent  flavor  and  might 
probably  please  some  people  better.  In  fact, 
it  is  w’hat  is  termed  dean  in  11  ivor.  Several 
of  the  factors  iu  L  mdon  tasted  a  sample 
which  I  sent  to  one  of  them.  He  reports 
that  they  would  uot  have  been  abl?  to  de¬ 
tect  that  they  were  not  pure  cheeses  if  they 
had  not  been  told.  He  placed  the  value  of 
the  samples,  taking  quantities,  at  from  52s. 
to  56s.  per  cwt. 

Now  on  April  24lh,  extra-fine  American 
cheese  was  quoted  in  London  at  60*.  to  06s. ; 
fine,  52s  to  54s. ;  good,  44s.  t  >  50s. ,  and  medium 
15s.  to  40s.  per  cwt.,  so  it  will  be  seen  to  what 
grade  these  artificial  cheeses  were  assigned  by 
the  dealer  above  referred  to. 

In  conclusion  he  siys:  “I  vvoul  l  add  that 
I  quite  agree  with  you  thut  there  is  danger 
that  such  cheeses,  if  sent  to  England  under 
other  than  a  distinctive  name,  will  before  very 
long  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  sale  in 
thi-i  country  of  pure  American  cheese.  There¬ 
fore  it  would  be  more  sati.-factory  if  the  mak¬ 
ers  in  America  were  at  once  to  adopt  some 
system  of  brandiug  them  before  seuding  to 
England.  The  fraud,  if  anv,  would  theu  lie 
at  the  doors  of  the  English  venders,  who 
could  be  punished  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  our  Adulteration  of  Food  Act, 
as  in  fact  they  will  be  under  any  circumstan¬ 
ces  if  they*  sell  these  products  as  ‘cheese’ 
without  any  qualifications.” 

Samples  of  these  two  cheeses  w'ere  sent  by 
Mr.  Jenkins  to  the  editor  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Gazette,  and  under  date  of  April  24“ h, 
that  paper  contained  an  editorial  from  w'hich 
I  cut  the  following  extract:  “Mr.  Jenkins 
was  good  enough  to  send  us  the  oi  her  day  two 
samples  of  American  cheese— both  of  them 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste — on  a  orange- 
colored,  close  in  texture,  w  ith  frequent  large 
cavities;  the  other,  white  or  cream-colored, 
friable,  of  good  texture,  and  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  fair  Cheddar  cheese.  They 
were  both  made  from  skim  milk,  the  butter 
removed  being  replaced  in  the  former  case  by 
lard,  and  iu  the  latter  case  by  oleomargarine. 
They  were  both  free  from  bitterness,  and  ihe 
latter  one  was  particularly  well  tasted.  We 
should  exp“  ct  to  have  had  to  pay  ninepenceor 
more  a  pound  f  u’ it,  and  perhaps  light  pi  n  zo 
a  pound  for  the  other  in  any  grocer’s  shop. 

‘  My  olj  set,’  sa\  s  Mr.  Jenkins,  ‘in  sending 
samples  to  you  is  to  show  you  the  nature  of 
this  new  competition  to  which  our  dairy 
farmers  will  shortly  be  subjected.  It  seems 
to  me  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  that 
such  cheeses  are  sold  in  England  under  their 
true  name.’  In  this  we  entirely  agree;  but 
that  any  one  can  expect  or  even  wish  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  introduction  into  this  country  of 
such  capital  food  as  tne  American  farmers 
thus  offer  us  is  impossible.  The  only  effect  it 
ought  to  have  on  makers  here  is  to  stir  up  our 
dairy  farmers,  either  by  co-operation  in  cream¬ 
eries  and  the  like,  or  by  spirited  individual 
effort,  to  the  production  of  something  equally 
good  and  economical,”  With  these  facts  lie- 
fore  us  it  wrill  lie  evident  that  our  “whole- 
milk  cheese  dairymen”  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
face  a  new  element  of  competition,  and  what 
the  result  is  to  be  must  be  of  deep  interest  to 
those  embarked  in  this  industry. 


ijiHlintUunil. 


HORTICULTURAL  E  XPERIMENTS. 


There  is  a  story  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  of  a  little  girl  who  was  about  to  put  a 
penny  in  the  missionary  box,  and  being  re¬ 
quested  to  repeat  a  ven-e  of  Scripture  while 
dropping  her  gift,  she  said,  “  Fools  and  their 
money  are  soon  parted.”  Though  hardly 
Scriptural  in  a  literal  sense,  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  saying,  and  >o  no  class  of  feople 
does  it  more  aptly  apply  than  to  those  who, 
like  myBelf,  have  a  taste  for  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  in  horticulture,  yet  at  the  same  time 
have  a  limited  purse,  and  an  unkindly  climate 
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to  take  into  consideration.  Looking  over  our 
losses  this  Spring,  we  say,  “  It  has  been  a  hard 
"Winter,”  as  if  that  was  an  apology.  But 
when  every  third  Winter  is  “hard,”  and  our 
dearly  bought  treasures  grow  small  and  beau¬ 
tiful  y  less,  it  is  discouraging  to  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic. 

Just  now  I  have  been  looking  mournfully 
at  a  row  of  new  grape3  purchased  last  Spring 
from  a  well  known  New  Jersey  nurseryman. 
Jefferson  and  Prentiss  are  both  dead,  while  in 
the  same  row,  and  with  the  same  treatment, 
Salem, Wilder  and  Vergennes  are  in  leaf.  I  am 
particularly  sorry  for  Prentiss;  it  was  my 
only  vine.  I  wanted  to  fruit  it,  and  when 
these  grape-vines  sell  at  $1  50  to  #2  each,  it 
proves  the  truth  of  the  little  girl’s  verse. 
Highland  is  dead;  so  is  Lady  Washington. 
Well, it  has  been  a  hard  Winter.  For  the  first 
time  in  seven  years’  fruiting,  the  Clarke  Rasp¬ 
berry  is  damaged ;  so  is  the  Brim  kle’s  Orange, 
and  among  flowering  shrubs  sad  havoc  has 
been  made.  It  is  the  mildness  of  the  Winter 
that,  by  a  strange  inconsisteucyjeststbe  hardi 
ness  of  plants.  A  so  called  “haidy"  Japan 
Honeymekle  procured  from  the  same  firm, 
has  left  nm  nothing  this  season  but  the  ticket 
that  marks  the  place  where  it  once  exi-ted. 

Why  cannot  we  be  contented  with  the  old 
Concord  among  grapes,  and  let  the  new  ex¬ 
periments  alone !  But  we  cannot.  I  know  that 
it  is  bmnau  nature,  and  also,  that  by  thus 
proving  aud  testing  one  learns  what  will 
live  in  a  certain  locality.  But  with  me,  if  I 
counted  the  cost  it  would  prove  a  dearly- 
bought  experience — much  anticipation  but 
little  realization.  Is  there  any  silver  lining 
to  these  horticultural  clouds?  Annie  L.  Jack. 

Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 


The  Hovey  and  Manchester  Strawberries 
Not  Identical. 


My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  question 
whether  the  old  Hovey  Strawberry  is  bein' 
introduced  anew  as  the  Manchester.  This 
matter  was  quite  largely  and  seriously  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Leavenworth  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  last  week.  Having  formerly 
cultivated  the  Hovey  quite  largely,  I  was  ir. 
dueed  to  visit  a  plantation  of  Munehesters 
set  out  this  season,  where  I  found  them  grow¬ 
ing  remarkably  well,  sending  out  strong  run¬ 
ners  and  many  of  them  large  trus  es  of  fine 
perfect  berries  quite  unlike  the  Hovey,  The 
shape  of  the  truss  and  the  form  and  color  of 
the  f-uit  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
Hovey.  The  color  of  the  Hovey  when  fully 
ripe  is  a  dull  dark  red,  whereas  the  Manchet- 
teris  bright  and  lively.  There  need  be  no 
question  about  the  difference.  John  Burr. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas, 


Planting  Lima  Beans. 

In  an  editorial  item  in  Rural  of  May  13, 
you  “  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake  to  plant  Lima 
Beans  two  inches  deep  ’  The  growth  can  be 
much  forwarded  for  the  season  by  sprouting 
the  beans  in  any  old  vessel  with  a  few  inches 
of  rich  mold.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  pan  of 
a^ykiadwith  the  fine  soil;  drop  the  beans 
upon  it,  any  side  up,  and  silt  over  them  an  inch 
of  soil.  Keep  moi<t  and  in  the  sun,  sheltered 
from  cold  winds,  for  a  week,  then  sift  them 
out  caret ully,  and  the  beans  will  be  ready  for 
the  proper  planting.  The  first  of  June  in  this 
climate  is  early  enough  for  Limas.  Plant 
right  side  up  and  two  inches  deep,  a  a.  b. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y, 

t Market  gardeners  will  not  agree  to  the 
above.  Limas  sprout  in  the  ground  in  five 
davs  with  the  weather  we  usually  have  in  the 
middle  of  May.  Eds  ] 


Dwarf  or  Bush  Beans  require  to  be  sown  in 
drills,  about  two  inches  deep,  the  drills  being 
from  two  and-a-half  to  three  feet  apart  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil— the  poorer  the 
soil,  the  closer  they  can  be  planted.  When 
up,  thin  out  so  that  the  plants  stand  three 
itches  apart  at  hast.  They  require  to  be 
well  cultivated,  care  being  taken  not  to  hoe 
them  when  wet  with  dew  or  raiu,  as  dust  or 
dirt  scattered  on  them  while  wet  will  cause 
the  fruit  and  leaves  to  rust  and  thus  greatly 
injure  the  crop.  d. 


Cntomoioi^icrti, 


ROSE  BUGS. 

How  to  Prevent  Them  from  Destroying 
Grapes. 

Presuming  that  many  of  the  Rural’s 
readers  will  be  glad  to  know  hovV  the  Rose 
Bug  or  Rose  Chafer  can  come  upon  us  New 
Euglanders  in  such  numbers  so  instantaneous¬ 
ly,  w  itbout  being  seen  in  any  other  form  than 
that  of  a  lull-grown  pest,  I  preface  the  results 
of  some  experiments  In  preventing  their  rav¬ 
ages  on  grape  blooms  and  y^ung  grapes,  with 
au  extract  from  the  Library  of  Universal 
Knowledge: 

“It  emerges  from  the  ground  about  the 


second  week  in  June,  appearing  iD  swarms, 
remaining  a  little  over  a  month.  The  males 
then  die,  and  the  females  reenter  the  earth, 
lay  their  eggs,  and  come  again  to  the  surface 
and  die.  The  eggs,  which  are  about  one  thir¬ 
tieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  hatch  in  about 
20  days,  when  the  larvae  commence  to  feed 
upon  tender  roots,  attaining  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  Autumn. 
They  have  six  short  legs,  a  pair  to  each  of  the 
first  three  rings  behind  the  head,  la  October 
they  descend  into  the  aartb  beyond  the  reach 
of  frost,  and  hibernate  until  the  Spring,  when 
they  gradually  come  to  the  surface,  and  are 
in  May  transformed  into  pup®,  which  in  June 
become  beetles,  dig  their  way  to  the  surface 
to  feed  upon  the  rose  and  other  plants,  and 
again  go  through  changes  above  described.” 

When  I  first  cultivated  grapes,  quite  a  large 
number  of  rose  bushes  had  previously  been 
grown  iu  a  flower  garden,  that  annually  drew 
myriads  of  Rose  Bugs  to  feast  upon  their  blos- 


variety,  have  been  dead  some  time.  I  don’t 
know  whether  this  has  ever  been  recom¬ 
mended  or  not.  I  have  practiced  it  for  seven 
years.  h. 

Plainfield,  Mich. 


A  Remedy  for  the  Rose  Worm, 

A  remedy  for  this  pest  is  a  mixture  of  coal 
tar  and  gypsum  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  the  former  to  100  pounds  of  the  latter 
carefully  mixed. 

I  make  the  compound  by  taking  the  tar 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  plaster,  and  put¬ 
ting  them  on  a  smooth  floor,  or  slate  or  stone, 
aud  working  them  together  with  a  hoe  until 
well  mixed.  Then  more  plaster  is  added, 
and  mixed  as  before,  and  so  on  until  all  is 
th  roughly  united.  Tnen  it  should  be 
passed  through  a  coarse  sieve  (a  fine  raolder’s 
sieve  is  best)  which  will  take  out  the  lumps. 
The-e  must  be  worked  up  with  more  of  the 
sifted  gypsum,  until  all  will  pass  through 
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soras,  and  the  “spread”  of  roses  being  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  demands  of  the  feasters,  it  is  very 
natural  that  my  young  grapes  were  made 
into  a  Rose-bug  dessert.  This  was  doubtless 
very  p'easant  to  the  bugs,  but  it  was  some¬ 
what  annoying  to  me,  and  I  decided  not  to 
keep  an  “  open  house”  for  the  Rose  Bugs  any 
longer.  But  to  close  the  doors  was  no  easy 
job. 

At  first  the  grape-vines  were  covered  with 
sheets  and  mosquito  cloth,  but  this  was  too 
expensive  and  laborious.  A  mineral  fertilizer, 
the  product  of  some  New  Hampshire  mines, 
was  called  an  insect  destroyer,  and  a  success¬ 
ful  use  of  it  led  me  to  try  other  mineral-', 
until  1  found  that  plaster-of  Paris,  air-slaked 
lime  and  other  white  powdered  minerals  were 
equally  efficacious  in  keeping  off  the  bugs. 

It  is  not  judicious  to  use  an  insect  destroyer 
to  keep  away  the  b  igs,  for  fear  that  the  poi¬ 
sonous  qualities  may  injure  those  who  eat  the 
grapes;  therefore,  it  is  better  to  use  only 
preventives  of  the  Rose  Bug's  ravages,  and 
to  do  this  the  matter  must  be  atteuded  to 
early — just  as  soon  as  the  foreruuners  make 
their  appearance.  If  the  grape-vines  are  not 
already  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  carefully  and 
thoroughly  wet  each  leaf,  and  par  iculariy 
each  bunch  of  hlooras  or  young  grapes;  then 
take  lime,  powdered  gyp»um,  or  whatever 
mineral  you  are  going  to  use,  aud  dust  it  over 
the  whole  foliage,  and  if  kept  covered  so  long 
as  the  Rose  Bugs  remain,  or  until  the  grapes 
attaiu  the  size  of  large  peas,  the  crop  is  safe 
from  the  enemy.  If  the  bugs  are  plenty, 
“eternal  vigilance”  aod  the  application  of 
the  mineral  dust  after  each  windy  or  rainy 
day  are  the  price  of  grapes.  G.  R.  d. 

Pittsfield,  N.  H. 


PEACH  BORERS. 

From  extensive  observation  I  conclude  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  peach  trees  that  die  in  this 
vicinity  are  killed  by  borers. 

People  h°ve  read  so  much  about  the  “yel¬ 
lows”  of  late,  however,  that  if  a  tree  looks 
sickly  or  dies,  it  has  the  yellows  sure.  Not 
long  since  a  neighbor  called  on  me  and  stated 
that  his  peueh  trees  had  the  yellow's,  1  was 
alarmed  to  hear  it,  and  went  at  once  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  trees.  Going  up  to  the  first  tree 
1  came  to,  and  g’  ttiug  down  on  my  knees,  I 
drew  away  the  mulch  and  weeds,  and  what 
did  I  fiudl  Large  quantities  of  gum  and  saw¬ 
dust,  mingled  with  dirt,  and  covering  the 
ground  for  quite  a  distance  about  the  base. 
The  trees  w.  re  literally  honeycombed,  and 
were  being  eaten  alive  by  borers.  Now  when 
a  tree  gets  as  far  gone  as  that,  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  save  it.  Dig  it  up,  set  a  good  healthy 
tree  in  its  place,  and  see  that  no  borers  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  a  foothold.  1  believe  that  the 
fellow'  who  first  remarked  that  au  “  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pouud  of  cure"  had  a 
’•level"  head.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  borers 
out  of  a  tree  than  to  get  them  out.  My 
method,  which  hu<  proved  very  successful, 
is  as  follow  s:  When  I  set  out  a  tree  I  give  its 
base,  for  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  roots, 
a  good  coat  of  wax  made  hs  follows:  Four 
pounds  of  resin,  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil, 
one-fourth  pound  of  beeswax.  Set  the  tree 
ordinarily  deep,  then  throw  a  shovelful  of 
leached  ashes  around  each  tree,  taking  care 
that  the  waxed  portion  extends  two  inches 
above  the  soil.  If  of  the  right  consistency  the 
wax  will  not  crack  as  the  tree  grows.  Every 
Spring  go  over  the  orchard,  removing  the 
soil  about  the  tree  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches,  and  give  another  coat  of  wax,  put  on 
warm  with  a  swab.  Then  throw  on  au  an¬ 
other  shovel  of  leached  ashes,  etc.  Trees  so 
treated  have  never  been  troubled  by  borers, 
while  others,  standing  near  and  of  the  same 


a  common  "meal  sieve.  If  all  the  small  par* 
tides  of  the  tar  are  *  ot  completely  combined 
with  the  gvp  urn,  it  will  be  liable  to  injure 
the  leaves  of  the  rose.  e.  w.  k. 


Remedy  for  Squash  Bugs. 

J.  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  others,  re¬ 
quest  a  remedy  for  squash  bugs.  Here  is  a 
safe  and  sure  one  that  I  have  used  for  years 
with  perfect  success-.  To  make  one  barrel  of  the 
preparation,  use  half  a  bushel  of  fresh  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  Put  this  into  the  barrel  and  fill  up  with 
water,  leaving  room  to  stir  and  mix  thorough 
ly.  When  l  put  seeds  in  theground  I  prepare 
the  mixture.  The  older  it  is  the  better.  N>tir 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  keep  covered  to 
prevent  evaporation.  When  the  vines  are 
large  enough,  apply  the  liquid  with  a  coarse 
sprinkler.  Stir  the  contents  of  the  barrel 
thoroughly  each  time  you  apply  it,  and  keep 
the  barrel  filled  up  with  water.  Bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  powerful  fertilizer,  and  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  use  too  much  at  a  time.  I  usually 
apply  it  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  as  often 
as  the  bugs  make  it  necessary.  It  is  also  a 
sure  remedy  for  cut- worms. 


To  Keep  Squash  Vines  free  from  Bugs. 

My  method  of  doing  this  is,  simply  as  soon 
as  l  find  vines  infested,  to  hoe  them  well,  pul¬ 
verizing  the  earth  finely  and  drawing  it  up 
closely  around  the  leaves.  I  do  this  daily 
until  they  leave,  which  they  will  usually  do 
the  first  working.  Should  they  return  after 
a  few  days,  which  they  sometimes  do,  I  repeat 
the  operation.  By  this  plan  I  not  only  have 
my  vines  well  worked,  but  frighten  off  the 
bugs  to  the  vines  of  some  of  my  less  enterpris¬ 
ing  neighbors  who  don't  read  the  Rural.  Tnis 
plan  has  never  failed  for  me,  and  I  hope  the 
Rural  readers  will  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

Faquier  Co.,  Va.  w,  l.  r, 

- - »  ♦  ♦ - 

Remedy  for  Squash  Bugs. 

I  have  found  the  following  a  sure  preven¬ 
tive  ot  the  attacks  of  squash  bugs,  cucumber 
beetles,  etc. ,  on  my  gardea  vines;  Saturate 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  old  rags  with  kerosene,  and 
tie  to  a  short  stick,  or  draw  them  through  a 
split  made  in  the  top  of  the  stick  to  fasten 
them,  and  iusert  the  stick  in  the  hdls  or  near 
the  vines,  and  the  “bugs”  will  soon  disappear. 
After  a  shower,  aud,  usually,  once  in  a 
couple  of  days,  the  rags  will  need  to  be  satu¬ 
rated  anew.  It  is  worth  a  trial.  J.  V.  L. 

Deckertown,  N.  J. 


Remedy  for  Cut- worms. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  troubled  very  much 
from  Cut  worms  eating  my  cabbage  plants. 

I  dissolved  a  little  copperas  in  water  and 
sprinkled  the  plant  with  it,  and  had  no 
further  trouble  with  the  worms.  J.  c.  a, 

Jonbesoro,  Tenn. 

- - 

Remedy  for  Currant  and  Rose  "Worms 
— For  the  beueflt  of  the  numerous  readers  of 
the  Rural  I  offer  the  following  remedy  for 
the  above  pe  ta  and  believe  it  will  also  be 
found  effective  against  the  squash  bugs: — 
Take  one  pound  of  quassia;  put  it  into  12  to  15 
gallons  of  water  over  night,  and  next  day 
sprinkle  the  infested  plants  with  the  solution. 

Ruth  Sieberth. 
- *-»-• - 

Remedy  for  Peach  Insect  Enemies.— I 
have  used  sulphur  with  great  success  when  the 
leaves  are  injured  by  insects  and  curl  up. 
After  a  few  applications  of  flower  of  sul¬ 
phur  the  tree  presents  a  healthy  appearance 
and  the  leaves  become  smooth  and  glossy. 
Apply  the  sulphur  when  the  leaves  are  wet 
with  dew.  L.  H.  w. 

Marshall  Co.,  W.  Va, 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FOREST-NO.14, 
DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


Care  and  protection.  Foresters  should  be 
naturalists.  Forest  Jires  to  be  avoided.  Laws 
and  penalties.  Freventices.  Education  of 
the  Youth:  enlightened  public  opinion. 

In  different  countries  the  words  cultivation 
and  culture  have  ddEorent  meanings  attached 
to  them,  and  it  may  be  well  to  explain  how 
they  are  employed,  lu  most  of  the  great 
forests  of  Europe  the  words  are  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  thorouglr  oversight  of  the  management 
of  the  forest,  and  extending  to  the  trees  such 
care  as  they  may  need  from  time  to  t.rne. 
Very  little  labor  ’ in  ihe  way  of  what  we 
should  consider  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  there 
practiced.  In  the  previous  articles  upon  prep¬ 
aration  and  planting,  the  reference  to  ttie 
manner  of  doing  the  work  there  will  explain 
why  so  little  of  what  we  call  earth  woi  king 
or  cultivation  is  practicable,  so,  also,  ihe  plans 
recommended  lor  our  owu  preparation  and 
planting,  especially  where  forests  are  to  be 
established  de  novo  on  the  regions  of  open 
champaign  couutry,  in  which  a  thorough 
taming  of  the  soil  was  urged  to  destroy  the 
herbaceous  vegetation  of  the  grasses  aud 
perennial  weeds,  cannot  fail  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  thorough  cultivati  in  of  ihe  soil 
would  be  practicable,  and  necessary  to  en¬ 
courage  the  rapid  aud  healthy  growth  of  the 
young  trees.  This  is  what  we  understand  by 
cultivation. 

This  care  will  be  the  more  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  all  fertile  soils  that  have  become  in¬ 
fested  with  numerous  annual  weeds,  which 
spring  abundantly  aud  grow  so  rankly  as  soon 
to  overcome  the  mox’e  tardy  growth  of  most 
woody  plants.  Tue  remarkable  vigor  of  some 
of  these  intrude! s  upon  our  agricultural  crops 
may  be  cited  as  evidence  of  careless  or  even 
of  neglectful  farming;  nevertheless,  t~e  fact 
remains  that  weeds  do  wonderfully  abound, 
and  it  has  been  assumed  as  a  law  that  our 
agriculture  results  largely  in  the  destruction 
of  the  perennial  plants,  aud  ia  the  increase  of 
the  annual  and  herbaceous  plants;  every  day 
observation  coufirms  the  statement,  and  the 
more  highly  the  soil  is  fertilized,  either  by 
nature  or  art,  so  much  the  more  weedy  be¬ 
come  the  fields.  The  aunual  plants  charac¬ 
terize  the  era  of  cultivation,  whether  they  be 
the  valuable  crop-  of  the  farmer  or  the  weedy 
pests  that  so  annoy  him,  and  which  require 
so  much  of  bia  labor  for  their  eradication. 

A  reference  to  the  previous  numbers,  es¬ 
pecially  to  tboseon  “Preparation”  and  “Plant¬ 
ing,”  will  remind  the  reader  that  thorough 
culture  or  tillage  of  the  soil  was  recommended, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  by  { lowing  the 
whole  space  devoted  to  the  tiees.  This  being 
done,  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  for  their 
proper  cultivation,  and  the  planting  instraight 
rows  enables  us  to  accomplish  this  double 
operation — the  destruction  of  the  weeds  aud 
the  keeping  of  the  soil  in  the  best  tilth — in  the 
condition  that  is  most  favorable  for  the  young 
plants,  and  which  will  greatly  advance  their 
growth. 

This  cultivation  may  all  be  done  by  a  care¬ 
ful  workman  using  a  light  plow  or  cultivator, 
so  that  very  little  will  be  left  for  the  hoe. 
On  rough  ground  where  the  plow  cannot  be 
used,  the  weeds  must  be  kept  iu  check  by  the 
more  laborious  use  of  the  hoe,  and  iu  some 
casesaBhort  brush  scythe,  if  carefully  bandied, 
may  be  employed  to  cut  taeinduwn  when  they 
appear  aruoug  the  trees.  For  intruding 
bushes,  the  scythe  becomes  very  useful  to 
cripple  such  undergrowths,  which  may  have 
their  uses  as  nur^e- plants,  but  must  be  subor¬ 
dinated  during  the  early  years  of  the  planta¬ 
tions.  Of  this  character  aiv  the  uative  elders 
and  the  blackberry  bushes  which  often  come 
as  unbidden  guests  in  plantations  that  are 
made  in  our  best  lands.  They  are  true 
nurses  provided  by  nature. 

Tae  complete  cultivation  of  the  soil,  where 
practicable,  is  the  most  desirable  treatment 
for  our  young  trees,  and  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  done  whether  the  rows  be  close  or 
wider,  aud  with  intercultural  crops  between, 
and  it  shoul  l  be  continued  for  two.  three  or 
more  years,  or  until  the  ground  is  fully  oc¬ 
cupied  and  shaded  by  the  tree  plants.  The 
intervening  spaces  cannot  long  be  utilized  by 
subsidiary  crops,  as  the  shade  will  soon  di¬ 
minish  their  productiveness.  Some  of  the 
slower-growing  sorts  will  require  cultivation 
for  a  longer  period.  The  great  desiderata  lu 
is,  as  soon  as  possible  to  turn  the  trees  over 
to  the  care  of  Nature.  When  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  completely  shading  the  ground,  the 
forestal  conditions  most  favorable  for  tree 
growth  soon  make  their  appearance.  There 
will  be  a  coating  of  fallen  leaves  that  mulch 
the  surface,  retaining  the  precipitated  mois¬ 
ture,  aud  keeping  the  soil  in  that  loose,  mel¬ 
low  coudition  that  the  feeding  ou  supeificial 
rootsseems  to  require.  This  ultimatum  being 
attained,  the  cultivation  may  be  thrown  as’de 
and  the  plantation  can  be  handed  oyer  to  Na- 


ture  with  an  assurance  that  its  success  is  se¬ 
cured.  A  few  stray  weeds  may  appear  and 
will  need  to  be  hacked  away  now  and  then, 
but  the  trees  will  now  do  their  own  cultivat¬ 
ing. 

Cultivation  in  the  sense  of  care  will  still  be 
needed,  however,  for  the  plantation.  It  must 
be  protected  from  intrusion  by  cattle,  from 
the  inroads  of  injurious  insects,  and  from 
vermin,  among  which  are  the  different  field 
mice  and  larger  rodents,  and  as  the  forest 
becomes  established,  or  indeed  from  the  first 
years  in  the  prairie  countries,  the  trees  must 
be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  fires.  All 
these  cares  constitute  a  part  of  the  cultivation 
or  culture  that  will  be  de  nauded  in  coming 
years.  IV  here  cattle  are  allowed  to  run  at 
large,  good  fences  will  be  required  to  exclude 
them  from  the  plantation,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  to  young  ti'ee?  than  the  tramp¬ 
ing  incident  to  the  pasturing,  unless  it  be  the 
damage  done  by  their  horns  or  their  teeth. 
No  domestic  auimals  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  forest,  and,  indeed,  when  the  trees 
have  made  a  good  stand  and  have  been  w'ell 
managed,  there  is  no  pasture  for  them  in  the 
woodland.  In  the  prairie  countries  where 
fencing  material  is  scarce  the  cattle  must  be 
kept  away  from  the  woods  by  herding,  just  as 
the  fields  of  corn  are  protected.  In  their  ear¬ 
ly  years  the  young  trees  are  often  seriously 
injured  by  field  mice  and  by  the  pouched 
gophers.  I  he  former  are  chiefly  injurious  in 
plantations  that  have  not  been  well  cultivated 
and  where  the  weeds  aud  grasses  have  made  a 
cover  to  shelter  these  vermin.  The  mice  may 
be  driven  off  by  sowing  some  shelled  corn  on 
the  ground  in  the  Fall,  and  then  turning 
loose  a  lot  of  young  shoats.  If  gophers 
abound,  let  them  be  sh  it,  trapped  or  poisoned. 
Manv  arboreal  insects  exist,  some  of  which 


tain  trees  should  be  planted  especially  for 
their  benefit,  even  though  they  may  have  little 
other  claim  to  a  place  in  the  forest.  Those 
producing  berries  and  seeds  of  a  nutritious 
character  should  be  introduced  on  purpose 
for  the  birds. 

In  the  forest  schools  of  Europe  great  atten- 


undergrowth,  like  a  park,  and  in  which  be 
says  there  is  no  material  for  a  conflagration. 
The  intelligent  forester  would  not  expect,  in 
such  a  case,  to  find  either  material  to  supply 
the  saw-mills  of  the  present  generation  or  a 
supply  of  trees  for  the  next,  where  all  the 
undergrowth  was  subdued  and  no  succession 
of  forest  trees  was  provided  for.  The  true 
and  appropriate  forestal  conditions  being  re¬ 
moved,  the  original  trees  must  soon  fall,  as 
they  do  in  the  tuoods  pastures  everywhere 
and  when  they  are  gone  whence  are  to  come 
their  successors  ?  Without  the  undergrowth 
there  can  be  no  natural  succession  of  forest 
trees.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  clear  the 
ground  and  begin  again  by  planting  de  novo, 
instead  of  adopting  the  favorite  plan  now  so 
generally  pursued  in  the  best  managed  mixed 
forests  of  Germany,  and  there  known  as 
Nahcr-verjungend,  or  natural  reproduction, 
in  which  trees  of  every  age  may  be  found  on 
each  acre,  and  where  the  numbers  of  each 
species  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  ages. 

We  have  been  destroyers  of  the  trees  and 
need  to  cultivate  a  love  for  this  class  of  vege¬ 
tation.  This  love  with  the  knowledge  it  begets 
will  do  more  in  producing  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  among  the  people  thau  the 
most  stringent  laws  and  penalties,  which  with¬ 
out  such  sentiment  cannot  be  enforced  against 
the  culprits  that  cause  the  terrible  conflagra¬ 
tions  to  which  reference  has  bsen  made. 
Mr.  Northrop  has  so  well  expressed  this 
sentiment  in  one  of  his  excellent  lectures  that 
a  paragraph  will  be  here  introduced:  “By 
leading  children  to  plant  flowers,  shrubs  and 
trees  in  the  school  grounds,  as  well  as  around 
the  homestead,  and  by  brief  lessons  in  rural 
art,  and  especially  on  the  beauty,  variety  and 
value  of  trees,  such  an  interest  m  their  study 
aud  culture  might  be  awakened  as  to  make 
our  youth  practical  arborists.  Very  little 
time  wilt  be  required  for  those  talks  which 
would  be  sure  to  inspire  an  interest  in  arbor¬ 
iculture  and  in  the  broader  subject  of  rural 
art  and  adornment.  In  this  way  our  public 


name  and  place  it.  As  said,  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  says: 

*  *  “Mr.  M.  S.  Bebb,  of  Rockford,  Ill., 
who  is  the  highest  authority  on  American 
Willows, pronounces  the  “Diamond”  Willow  to 
be  Salix  cordata  i>ar.  vestita.  While  this  is  no 
doubt  correct,  it  is  still  desirable  to  have  the 
leaves  and  twigs  about  which  I  wrote  you.  I 
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tion  is  wisely  bestowed  upon  the  different 
branches  of  natural  history,  and  hence  we 
find  all  the  employ  6s  in  the  woodlands,  even 
to  the  wachtniccnner  are  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  rocks,  the  soils,  and  the  flora  upon 
them,  the  wild  animals,  and  the  insects  that 
are  either  injurious  or  beneficial,  as  well  as 
with  the  noble  trees  that  are  their  chief  care; 
and  they  know  where  each  of  these  species 
may  find  its  most  congenial  situatiou  as  to  ele¬ 
vation  and  s oil  or  exposure,  as  well  as  its  prop¬ 
er  associates.  All  this  we  have  yet  to  learn, 
but  we  might  make  a  beginning  most  advan 
tageously  by  directing  the  attention  of  our 
children  to  natural  objects,  which  should  be 
done  especially  in  our  country  and  village 
schools. 

Protection  from  the  ravages  of  the  flames 
demands  especial  attention,  and  in  all  countries 
■where  the  forest  lands  are  properly  appreci¬ 
ated,  great  care  is  exercised  for  their  preven¬ 
tion  and  stringent  laws  are  enacted  and  en¬ 
forced.  In  our  timbered  regions  sad  losses  are 
frequently  incurred  from  this  cause,  and  the 
destruction  is  occasionally  fearful.  The 
causes  of  fires  are  numerous;  they  may  some¬ 
times  be  accidental,  and  they  may  arise  from 
natural  causes.  More  frequently,  however, 
these  conflagrations  are  caused  by  mere  care¬ 
lessness,  too  often  by  wicked  wantonness, 
for  driving  the  game,  and  even  for  conceal¬ 
ing  crime  as  in  the  case  of  stealing  timber  on 
'  the  public  domain;  but  the  prevalence  of  fires 
on  the  grassy  plains  may  often  arise  from  the 
sparks  of  a  passing  locomotive,  which  rapidly 
l  spread  over  thousands  of  acres,  sweeping 
L  everything  before  them,  not  sparing  the  set- 
*  tier’s  home,  his  timber-claim  and  the  enter¬ 
prising  farmer’s  artificial  grove. 

Clean  cultivation  among  the  young  trees 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  combustible 
materia]  to  feel  the  flames,  but  this  is  only 
while  the  plantation  is  new.  The  usual  pre¬ 
vention  in  such  situations  consists  in  plowing 
a  wide  strip  around  the  grove  or  the  buildings 
to  be  protected.  Another  plan  is  to  figl  it  fire 
with  file,  by  burning  a  strip  of  the  grass  on  a 
still  day  and  controlling  the  flames:  this  leaves 
a  bared  surface  that  the  fire  cannot  pass  over. 
Those  w  ho  have  large  plantations  or  natural 
forests  exposed  to  conflagrations  will  find  it 
necessary  to  employ  forest  guards,  such  as 
were  to  have  been  provided  for  by  Senator 
Plumb’s  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  forests 
on  the  public  domain;  but  unfortunately  this 
was  not  enacted.  The  railroad  plantations  in 
Kansas  and  other  prairie  States  will,  no 
doubt,  be  guarded  in  this  way,  but  the  small 
farmer,  with  bis  limited  grove,  must  look  out 
for  himself  and  depend  chiefly  upon  watchful¬ 
ness,  with  the  precaution  of  the  plowed  or 
burned  strip  around  his  plantation  until  he 
has  more  neighbors,  who  will  aid  one  another, 
and  with  increasing  areas  of  improved  land 
they  will  afford  mutual  protection.  The  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  cattle  will  also  prevent  the  grass 
from  accumulating  to  a  dangerously  combus¬ 
tible  extent. 

But  there  are  full-grown  forests  to  be 
burned,  and,  as  they  have  already  been  deso¬ 
lated,  they  may  again  be  so  destroyed.  Refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  these  disasters  in  one  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  this  series,  and  the  details 
of  such  conflagrations,  with  their  terrible  de¬ 
struction  of  property  and  even  of  life,  have 
become  familial-  to  all  readers  of  the  daily 
papers.  Such  fires  are  liable  to  occur  also  in 
our  groves,  both  natural  and  artificial,  as  they 
become  older  and  more  valuable.  Howr  shall 
they  be  prevented  becomes  an  important 
question,  and  is  to  be  answered  as  before: 
by  care,  by  watchfulness,  by  guards,  by 
laws  and  penalties  enforced,  and  by  an  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion,  rather  than  by  the 
clearing-up  plan  w'hich  has  been  recommended 
by  a  popular  writer  in  a  very  popular  maga¬ 
zine,  who  cites  a  tract  of  timber  land  in  the 
Alleghanies  that  is  kept  cleared  up,  without 
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am  now-  anxious  to  know  the  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  over  which  you  have  observed  this 
plant  growing  naturally ;  the  maximum  size 
to  which  it  attains  in  natural  growth,  and 
whether  it  grows  with  a  single,  tree-like  stem, 
or  has  a  shrubby  habit,  sending  up  several 
stems  from  one  root.” 

To  this  was  implied,  in  substance:  The 
northern  limit  thus  far,  as  known,  is  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  and  the  southern,  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Nemaha,  on  the  Missouri  River.  It 
grows  a  tree-like  stem,  and  here  to  a  size  of 
18  inches  in  diameter.  The  Indians  north 
call  it  “Tivat,”  which  means  durable. 

I  will  ask  pirtics  to  whom  I  have  sent  cut¬ 
tings  to  report  to  me  results  with  them. 

Brownsville,  Neb.  R.  W.  Furnas. 


POTATO  GROWING, 


There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  interest 
among  farmers  in  relation  to  the  introduction 
of  new  kinds  of  potatoes.  Some  of  the  finest 
kinds  which  have  been  grown  for  several 
years  past  are  now  proving  very  unprofitable 
with  many,  failing  both  in  size  and  product¬ 
iveness.  U pon  the  advent  of  the  potato  beetle, 
farmers  were  possessed  with  the  single  idea  of 
planting  only  the  earliest  potatoes  as  a  means 
of  forestalling  the  ravages  of  that  pest,  and 
getting  at  least  part  of  a  crop.  We  now  un¬ 
derstand  so  well  how  to  defeat  this  enemy  that 
we  are  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
the  chances  for  large  crops  are  greatly  in 
favor  of  later  kinds.  The  short  crop  of  last 
year  was  mainly  due  to  planting  the  early 
kinds  the  first  half  of  that  season,  which 
about  covered  their  period  of  maturing,  being 
very  unfavorable  on  account  of  the  excessive 
heat  and  protracted  drought.  If  the  same 
acreage  of  Burbank  had  been  planted,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  place  of  a  deficiency  there 
would  have  been  a  large  surplus.  Among  the 
yearly  increasing  number  of  new  kinds  can 
we  reasonably  expect  to  find  higher  quality 
than  thit  of  the  best  varieties  which  we  have 
been  growing  ?  I  believe  not;  but  we  shall 
doubtless  find  some  with  great  productiveness 
united  to  this  fine  quality,  and  these  will  be 
the  coming  potatoes.  I  notice  that  the  Rural 
favors  flat  cultivation  instead  of  hilling  for 
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schools  may  prove  a  partial  substitute  for  the 
schools  of  forestry  in  Germany  and  other 
European  countries,  which  have  exerted  there 
a  remarkable  influence  in  diffusing  a  general 
interest  in  arboriculture  among  the  people. 
They  regard  forests  as  their  friends,  and  un¬ 
derstand  their  climatic  influence  and  economic 
value  in  staying  Spriug  torrents,  preventing 
Summer  droughts,  as  well  as  in  supplying  lum¬ 
ber  and  fuel.  Germans  have  a  passion  for 
nature,  and  love  to  frequent  their  beautiful 
groves  and  gardens,  for  parks  and  woods 
abound  in  and  near  their  cities  and  towns. 
The  rural  and  suburban  adornment,  now  the 
pride  and  glory  of  so  many  beautiful  towns  in 
Germany,  and  the  fruit  of  this  revived  love 
of  arboriculture,  is  largely  due  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  literature  which  have  emanated 
from  the  schools  of  forestry.  Hence  a  deep 
and  general  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
trees  and  forests,  and  the  wanton  forest  fires 
so  common  and  destructive  in  America,  are 
comparatively  unknown  in  Germany.  The 
forest  incendiary  would  be  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  like  the  poisoner  of  an  aqueduct, 
recklessly  destroying  that  which  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  to  preserve.  Like  their  forest 
schools  our  public  schools,  should  create  that 
healthful  public  sentiment,  which  constitutes 
the  best  possible  protection  of  the  woods.”  * 


Figure  108.— (See  page  437.) 

attack  the  foliage  where  they  may  be  seen  and 
destroyed  by  the  usual  methods.  Others  con 
sume  the  woody  tissues  aud,  working  under 
cover  during  their  larval  condition,  they  are 
not  accessible,  but  must  be  attacked  when  in 
the  perfect  state,  and  with  some  of  these  we 
are  dependent  chiefly  upon  other  animals  and 
even  upon  other  insects  to  keep  them  in  check. 
With  this  view  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
Nature  we  should  encourage  the  birds,  mauy 
of  which  are  useful  aids  to  the  forester.  Of 
these  we  find  the  owls  invaluable  where  mice 
are  troublesome.  So  are  snakes;  even  the 
skunk  is  insectivorous  and  useful.  Rabbits 
often  bite  off  young  trees  and  disbark  those 
that  are  larger;  they  should  be  destroyed. 

Many  of  the  game  birds,  as  well  as  the  song¬ 
sters  are  actively  insectivorous,  and  this  is 
urged  iu  their  favor  by  all  European  foresters, 
although  iu  the  countries  where  the  proprie 
tary  rights  of  owners  are  respected,  and 
where  the  privilege  of  shooting  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  restricted,  the  game  is  protected  from  de¬ 
struction  just  as  the  sheep  and  other  domestic 
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THE  “DIAMOND"  (?)  WILLOW,  ETC. 


A  letter  just  received  from  Prof.  Sargent, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  reminds  me  that  I  have  not 
written  you  for  quite  awhile.  I  plead  absence 
und  other  pressing  duties. 

The  Rural  readers  will  remember  that 
about  September  last  I  made  note  of  anew 
variety  of  willow,  found  in  the  Missouri  V'  al¬ 
ley,  possessed  of  rare  characteristics  for  that 
family  of  trees,  and  found  valuable  because 
of  its  durability.  On  application,  1  have 
sent,  gratis,  between  1,000  and  2,000  fimall 
parcel  cuttings  to  parties  resident  in  nearly 
all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  two  to 
France.  For  two  seasons  I  have  sent  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sargent  specimens  of  wood,  twigs, 
leaves,  bloom  and  seeds  to  enable  him  to 

♦From  Mentlculture  and  Agriculture,  a  lecture, 
by  Rev.  R.  G.  Northrop.  Page  18. 
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corn  and  potatoes.  There  are  some  views  in 
favor  of  hilling  that  seem  worth  repeating. 

The  rain  settles  to  the  roots  much  more 
quickly  where  potatoes  are  hilled,  as  it  washes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  all  arouud  the 
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animals  arc  protected,  by  laws  which  make 
their  destruction  by  poachers  a  felonious  act. 
You  are  urged  to  protect  and  to  encourage 
the  presence  of  all  birds,  as  a  rule,  and  cer- 
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hill  where  it  finds  the  extremities  of  the 
roots,  and  is  absorbed  laterally  under  the  hill. 
In  flat  culture  it  takes  quite  a  shower  to  wet 
down  two  or  three  inches  into  the  dried  soil, 
and  this  depth  is  quickly  dried  out  again  in  hot 
weather.  It  will  not  be  so  quickly  dried  out 
where  it  is  absorbed  under  the  hill.  Heaping 
the  soil  into  hills  dries  and  loosens  it,  making 
a  favorable  condition  for  the  development  of 
the  tubers,  which  grow  by  no  absorption  of 
their  own  and  therefore  do  not  need  moisture, 
but  receive  their  substance  through  the  stem 
which  attaches  them  to  the  roots.  In  flat  cul¬ 
ture  the  tubers  would  set  below  the  level  of 
the  surface,  which  in  many  soils,  especially  in 
a  wot  season,  would  expose  them  to  too  much 
wet,  injuring  both  quality  and  product. 

With  regard  to  planting  potatoes  :  where 
the  land  has  been  properly  loosened  with  the 
harrow,  say,  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  an 
ordinary  corn  marker  will  run  from  one  to 
four  inches  deep,  so  that  the  potatoes  will  not 
be  planted  much  below  the  surface  level.  Is 
there  auy  better  way  ?  Planting  potatoes  too 
deep  about  doubles  the  labor  of  digging  them. 
If  you  make  your  marker  two  feet  nine  inches 
from  center  to  center  of  runner,  it  will  mark 
an  acre  into  5,600  squares  or  hills,  so  that  if 
you  can  raise  two  bushels  from  5f5  hills  the 
product  will  be  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  which 
is  enough.  Cutting  seed  potatoes  three  or 
four  weeks  before  planting  with  me,  checked 
their  sprouting.  G.  n.  c. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


(Seepage  43R  for  Illustrations.) 

The  old  adage.  “  No  foot,  no  horse,”  em¬ 
phatically  expresses  how  important  it  is  that 
the  horse’s  feet  should  be  sound  and  well 
formed.  No  part  of  the  horse  is  so  liable  to 
injurious  effects  from  hard  work  and  mis¬ 
management  as  the  foot,  and  consequently 
there  is  none  that  requires  more  care  in  health 
and  disease.  As  the  entire  weight  of  the 
animal  rests  upon  its  feet,  it  is  most  important 
that  these  should  be  healthy  and  of  good  shape. 
What  is  understood  by  the  foot  is  the  hoof 
and  all  the  various  parts  inside  it.  In  order 
to  present  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  this  very- 
complex  limb,  we  give  in  Fig,  198,  a  section 
of  a  horse’s  foot  cut  longitudinally  from  the 
fetlock  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  toe;  that  is, along 
its  entire  length.  As  this  represents  only  the 
mesial,  or  central  parts,  however*,  there  are 
several  important  parts  which  are  not  here  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  iuternal  parts,  are,  first,  the 
bones,  of  which  there  are  three  principal  and 
three  accessories  in  this  part  of  the  leg.  The 
three  principal  ones  are  the  phalanges— the 
series  of  small  bones  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  fingers  aud  toes  in  the  human  subject.  Of 
these  the  first,  or  pastern  bone,  B,  supported 
above  and  behind  by  the  large  sesamoids,*  F. 
forms,  with  the  lower  end  of  the  cannon-bone, 
A,  the  fetlock  joint.  The  second  phalanx,  or 
bone  of  the  coronet,  C,  the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  articulated,  or  connected,  with  th9 
first  phalanx,  and  the  lower  portion  with  the 
third  phalanx,  is  completed  below  and  behind 
by  the  sesamoid,  E,  called  also  the  navicular 
bone.  The  third  phalanx,  cofiin-bone,  or  bone 
of  the  foot,  Dis,  completed  at  the  sides  and 
behind  by  elastic  prolongations  in  the  heel, 
named  lateral  cartilages  of  the  bone  of 
the  foot.  These  cannot  be  .seen  in  Fig.  198,  as 
that  only  shows  the  central  parts  of  the  foot. 

Other  internal  parts  are  special  ligaments,  or 
binding  bands,  which  connect  the  bones 
solidly  with  each  other,  acting  as  hinges  to 
them.  Ab  these  are  placed  at  the  sides 
they  cannot  be  seen  in  the  diagram.  Next 
■come  the  tendons  which  serve  the  three¬ 
fold  purpose  of  promoting  motion,  helping  to 
fix  the  bones  and  to  sustain  the  weight. 
These  are  situated  at  the  front  and  back  of 
the  phalaoges,  and  consist  of  an  extensor,  or 
straighteuiug  tendon,  in  front,  G,  and  two  be¬ 
hind,  a  superficial  flexor,  or  bending  tendon, 
H,  and  a  deep  fiexor,  I.  The  sesamoids  serve 
as  pulleys  for  these,  and  a  peculiar  sort  of  oil, 
resembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  called 
senovia,  lubricates  them,  causing  them  to 
work  backward  and  forward  easily.  This  oil 
is  contained  in  bags,  R,  8,  which  secrete  it. 
An  oil  of  the  same  kind  lubricates  the  joints 
proper,  also.  Back  of  the  third  phalanx  is 
a  cushion  of  fibro-cartilaginous,  elastic  sub¬ 
stance,  P,  which  serves  admirably  to  lessen 
concussions.  Last  of  all  come  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  veins,  arteries,  lymphatic  vessels  and 
sensitive  nerves,  which  ramify  through  the 
whole  internal  structure  and  supply  autri- 
ment  and  sensibility  to  the  foot. 

The  hoof,  or  external  part  of  the  foot,  con¬ 
sists  of  three  distinct  parts,  which,  though 
inseparably  united  when  recently  removed, 
may  lie  readily  separated  by  maceration,  or 
steeping,  for  a  few  days.  These  are  the  exter- 

^Sesaraotds  are  small  iiones  round  In  the  mibstauee 
<or  the  tendons  at  the  articulations  or  joints  of  the 
.great  toes,  antlaotueUtne*  at  other  articulations. 


nal  w’all  or  crust;  thesole,  or  slightly  concave 
surface,  forming  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the 
case,  M;  and  the  triangular  central  portion  of 
this  called  the  frog,  O,  The  wall  or  crust 
reaches  from  the  edge  of  the  hairy  skin  to  the 
ground,  and  averages  about  three  inches  ami 
a  half  in  depth.  It  is  an  oblique  aud  almost 
cylindrical  box,  slightly  conical  in  shape,  for 
it  is  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 
When  examined  from  the  side  the  front 
should  form  an  angle  of  about  45  deg.  with 
the  line  of  the  sole.  The  front  of  the  wall  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  gradually  di¬ 
minishing,  in  a  strong  foot  of  average  size,  to 
barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the 
back.  This  proportion,  however,  is  confined  to 
the  fore  feet,  for  in  the  hind  there  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  front  and  back  in  thickness. 
The  front  of  the  hoof  is  the  toe,  the  back  the 
heels;  the  intermediate  part  on  each  side  the 
quarter.  The  upper  border,  or  coronary 
band,  is  marked  by  a  whitish  color.  Exter¬ 
nally  it  otherwise  resembles  the  crust  below; 
but  internally  it  differs  in  being  smoothly  ex¬ 
cavated,  while  the  crust,  or  wall,  is  made  up 
of  perpendicular,  thread-like  fibers. 

At  the  heels  the  crust  is  bent  inward  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sole,  thus  forming  the  bars 
which  are  merely  prolongations  of  the  wall. 
These  appear  as  sharpened  prominences,  be¬ 
tween  the  soleand  the  frog,  forming  an  angle 
at  the  heels  which  terminates  towards  the 
toes.  They  are  useful  buttresses  which  give 
strength  and  durability  to  the  hoof,  prevent 
contraction  of  the  heels  and  aid  the  crust  in 
protecting  the  soft  and  sensitive  parts. 

The  sole  is  a  concave  plate  covering  the 
lower  face  of  thB  pedal  bone,  or  third  pha¬ 
lanx,  and  is  fixed  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
crust  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  bars,  and  not 
to  their  lower  surfaces.  It  is  more  elastic 
than  the  crust  and  its  usual  thickness  is  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch,  but  it  varies  greatly  in 
different  horses,  and  i3  thickest  around  the 
outer  border  where  it  joins  the  wall,  and 
thinnest  in  the  center,  where  it  is  most  con¬ 
cave.  It  is  secreted  in.  plates,  which  can  be 
readily  separated  with  a  knife,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  break  off  in  flakes  on  the  ground 
face  under  some  conditions. 

Within  the  bars,  with  its  point,  or  apex, 
forward  to  the  center  of  the  sole,  is  the  frog, 
triangular  in  shape,  elastic  in  substance  and 
filling  up  the  space  between  the  heels  behind, 


the  bars  on  each  side,  and  the  sole  in  front. 
In  the  middle  is  a  longitudinal  fissure  called 
the  cleft,  which  should  not  be  deep  and  the 
sides  of  which  should  form  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees.  Iu  front  of  this  a  solid  wpdge  of 
the  elastic,  horny  substance  which  composes 
the  frog,  lies  immediately  beneath  the  navi¬ 
cular  bono  and  is  called  the  cushion.  Like 
the  sole,  the  frog  lessens  the  shock  from  the 
percussion  of  the  foot  against  the  ground. 

The  structure  of  the  horu  which  forms 
these  three  divisions  varies.  In  the  crust  it  is 
fibrous,  somewhat  resembling  whalebone,  but 
not  so  hard,  the  bristly  fibers  being  firmly 
united  by  a  gelatinous  substance.  The  sole  is 
also  fibrous,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the 
wall.  The  frog  differs  from  both  in  that  the 
fibers  are  finer  and  fewer  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  gelatine — a  formation  which 
renders  it  more  soft  and  elastic  and  also  more 
prone  to  decomposition.  In  the  crust  the 
growth  takes  place  from  the  coronary  band 
downward,  but  in  the  sole  aud  frog,  from  the 
internal  surface  to  the  external. 

A  well-shaped  foot  is  large  rather  than 
small.  The  wall  should  be  smooth,  even 


shiny,  and  fashioned  so  that  the  fibers  of 
which  it  is  made  can  be  seen.  Transverse 
undulations  or  rings  on  the  wall  show  that 
something  has  been  the  matter  with  the  feet. 
The  crust  at  the  heels  should  be  one  third  as 
high  as  the  toes.  The  heels  ought  to  be  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  deep  hollow,  not  by  a  shallow 
groove.  Low  heels  are  often  accompanied  by 
soreness  and  tenderness.  The  frog  should  be 
as  prominent  as  the  lower  end  of  the  crust. 
In  diseases  of  the  foot,  even  more  than  in 
those  of  any  other  part,  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  for  in  many  such  diseases  a  cure 
cannot  be  secured  without  rest;  and  born  will 
not  be  secrete  l  well  without  the  stimulus  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  It  will  be  «een,  even  from  this  neces¬ 
sarily  brief  sketch,  that  the  foot  of  the  horse 
is  a  very  complicated  structure,  which  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  derangement  whenever  the  hoof,  or 
horny  substance ,  is  interfered  with,  and  this 
often  occurs  either  from  mismanagement  in 
shoeing,  causing  mechanical  injury,  or  from 
inflammation  of  the  secreting  surface,  which 
will  ultimately  cause  imperfect  horn,  or  from 
punctures  or  other  wounds  of  the  foot. 

With  regard  to  the  illustrations,  the  various 
parts  shown  in  Fig.  198  are  fully  explained  in 
the  text.  In  Fig.  199,  A  Is  the  cornet;  B,  the 
coronary,  frog  -  band  or  periople  ;  C,  the 
wall  or  crust;  E,  the  toe,  and  F,  the  quarter 
In  fig  200,  G.  F,  G  is  thesole;  DE,  DE,  the 
bars;  H,  the  frog,  and  I,  the  cushion  thereof. 
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BELLE  CITY  FEED  CUTTER. 


As  far  back  as  the  time  of  our  grandfathers, 
the  utility  of  cutting-up  bay,  straw,  etc., 
wetting  it,  aud  mixing  it  with  meal  was  so 
well  understood  that  they  even  emfdoyed  the 
clumsy  and  inexpeditious  method  of  cutting 
it  on  a  block  with  a  broad-axe.  Our  fathers 
improved  upon  this  method  by  buildiug  a  box, 
attaching  a  cradle-scythe  at  right  angles  to 
it,  compressing  the  straw  with  a  treadle  and 
pushing  it  forward  by  the  band  or  by  a  short- 
handled  fork  attached  to  the  box  with  chains. 
To  this  day  where  there  are  but  two  or  three 
horses  to  cut  for,  I  know  of  no  better  or 
cheaper  machine.  The  styles  and  patterns  of 


cutting  boxes  at  the  present  day  are  innumer 
able,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  are  failures;  that  is,  they  are 
radically  defective  in  some  one  or  more  points. 
At  any  rate,  this  has  been  my  experience ,  and 
I  bave  bought  aud  used  some  eight  different 
machines,  aud  have  models  of  at  least  twenty 
more. 

The  old  machines  wou  Id  do  for  a  few  animals 
and  cheap  labor,  but  when  there  are  20  acres 
of  corn-stalks  and  as  many  tous  of  hay  aud 
straw  to  be  cut  in  a  single  Winter,  or  20  tons 
of  ensilage  to  be  cut  in  a  single  day, perfect  and 
certain  execution  becomes  an  essential  require¬ 
ment  of  the  maebiue.  The  machine  too  must 
be  not  only  durable  but  free  from  such  com¬ 
plications  or  mat-adjustment  of  parts  as  make 
it'  liable  to  breakage  when  run  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  One  point  is  ofteu  overlooked — 
those  who  have  had  no  experience  can  have 
no  realization  of  the  amount  of  power  required 
to  cut  a  ton  of  dry  corn-stalks,  covered  with 
silica,  into  quarter-inch  lengths.  It  should 
always  be  a  continuous  cut  and  a  draw  cut 
and  not  an  intermittent  one.  The  motion,  of 
necessity,  must  be  rapid.  The  mistake  is 


Belle  City  Feed  Cutter.— Fig.  204. 


usually  made  of  not  furnishing  sufficient 
power  to  run  the  machine  at  its  most  efficient 
rate  of  speed.  In  cutting  dry  material  the 
kuives  must  be  often  sharpened,  and  therefore 
ease  of  removal  and  adjustment  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Having  had  occasion  to 
fill  a  silo  last  Fall,  I  purchased  a  Belle  City 
Feed  Cutter,  made  by  David  Lawton,  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  I  found  that  this  machine  com¬ 
bined  in  great  perfection  all  of  the  requisites 
named  above.  It  was  a  N  >.  1.  A,  Its  easy 
capacity  proved  to  be  twenty  tons  of  ensilage 
a  day,  which  was  all  that  two  men  were  able 
to  feed.  It  cut  (50  tons  without  sharpening  the 
knives,  breakage  or  stoppage.  It  has  a  rapid, 
continuous  cut  and  runs  without  jar  or  vibra¬ 
tion.  The  knives  are  easily  removed,  sharp¬ 
ened  and  replaced,  which  should  be  done  when 
cutting  dry  material, for  every  five  tons.  The 
carrier  which  may  le  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  long  delivers  the  cut  material  either 
from  the  side  or  end  of  the  machine  as  may 
be  desired.  This  cutter  satisfies  me  in  every 

way*  J  P.  Roberts. 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


We  represent,  In  the  engravings  page 
436  the  elevation  and  plans  for  a  very  con¬ 
venient  five-room  cottage,  which  is  well  suited 
to  the  country  or  suburbs.  The  external 
appearance  is  plain  though  neat,  and  the 
arrangement  of  rooms,  their  size,  etc.,  seem 
well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  small  family. 
The  entrance  hall  gives  access  to  the  parlor 
and  living  room,  and  affords  room,  on  the  left 
for  stairs  to  the  second  story,  under  which  a 
closet  may  be  placed  if  desirable.  The  front 
door  is  set  back,  giving  room  for  a  pleasant, 
sheltered  porch.  The  parlor  is  made  llxl2>£ 
feet,  with  fire  place,  mantel  and  double¬ 
windows.  The  living-room  is  1 1x15  feet  with 
fire-place  and  two  windows,  or  a  double 
wiudo  »  may  be  placed  at  the  side.  The  size 
of  the  kitchen  is  9>a'xl2^,  and  the  pantry 
which  opens  from  it. is  3x5#  feet.  The  position 
of  the  kitchen  furniture  will  be  seen  from  the 
plan. 

On  the  second  story  the  front  chamber  is 
11x123^  and  rear  chamber  is  of  the  same  size, 
each  having  good-sized  closet.  A.  bath-room 
is  at  front  end  of  hall.  There  is  abundant 
closet  room  hroughout  the  house:  the  plans 
will  explain  the  details  of  arrangement.  The 
estimate  of  labor  and  material  made  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pel  ton  Jr.,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  as  published  in  “Cheap  Dwellings” 
by  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  Co.,  is  as 
follows: 


Roush  Lumber,  6.1XX)  Tect  at  $18  per  7VI . 

Klnri’  lug,  1,3ft)  fret  ar,  $27.50  per  M . ' 

Rustic  2.3U<i  feet  at  $:So  prr  M . 

Shingle-,  10.0  ii  at  $  !  per  M  . 

Doors,  windows  and  mill  work,  including  wain¬ 
scoting,  fence  and  W.  C . 

Stairs .  \ 

Hardware  and  nails . . 

Carp-ntcr'.s  labor . . 

Chimneys  ithree) . "  ‘  ’ ' 

Mantels  i.two) . • . ” 

Plastering . . . . . 7 . 

Painting . 

Plumbing  and  tin  work . 

Excavation  and  drain  pipes . ] 


$108 

33 

84 
20 

220 

50 

55 

200 

40 

45 

100 

80 

85 
20 


Total . ,...$1,140 

These  prices  are  for  San  Francisco,  so  that 
they  will  vary  somewhat  for  other  sections 
of  the  country. 


cmnnts* 


PAPER  BAGS  AND  GRAPES. 


The  practice  of  bagging  grapes  is  receiving 
considerable  interest  with  grape  growers. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  inclosing  the 
bunches  of  grapes  in  paper  bags  is  of  advan¬ 
tage  in  some  eases.  For  the  amateur  who 
wishes  to  make  a  6ure  thing  and  save  a  few 
specimens  of  new,  or  old  kinds  from  the  birds 
and  bees,  or  prevent  their  being  spattered 
with  muddy  water  during  heavy  rains,  paper 
bags  will  be  quite  an  advantage.  Exactly 
whether  putting  each  bunch  of  grapes  in  a 
paper  bag  will  prevent  their  rotting,  I  think 
needs  further  experiments  to  determine. 

It  certainly  wili  not  if  left  to  be  done  after 
it  is  too  late.  About  the  time  the  grapes  are 
the  size  of  shot  is  said  to  be  the  best  time  to 
slip  the  bags  on  to  prevent  rotting.  My 
Salems  have  a  way  of  cracking  open  after 
long  and  heavy  rains.  I  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  any  difference  in  that  respect  between 
those  that  were  inclosed  in  paper  bags,  and 
those  that  were  left  without  protection.  I 
bought  1,500  No.  I  Mauilla  paper  bags,  and 
before  they  were  all  put  on  I  was  convinced 
that  the  practice  of  slipping  a  paper  bag  on 
to  each  bunch  of  grapes,  never  will  become 
popular  with  those  that  raise  grapes  for  the 
millions.  [Right  you  are.  Eds.] 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio.  H.  B.  Spencer. 
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Sorghum  Experiments.— On  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm  of  the  Wisconsin  University 
(Madison!  a  number  of  careful  experiments 
nave  been  made  as  to  the  best  time  to  cut  the 
cane,  method  of  defecation,  etc.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Early  Amher  cane  raised  on 
this  farm  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
analyses,  which  were  made  during  last  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall: 

August  10— Cine  sugar,  3.00:  glucose,  4.f>0. 

September  5 — Cane  sugar,  9.22;  glucose, 
4.20.. 

September  20— Caue  sugar,  10.02;  glucose, 

3.23.  • 

September  22— Cane  sugar-  11.05;  glucose, 

2  60. 

Uncovered  and  Covered  Cane.— Tn  or¬ 
der  to  test,  the  effect  of  leaving  cane  cut  in  the 
field  a  number  of  stalks  still  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  the  juice  of  which  contained  9.50  cane 
sugar  and  3.25  glucose,  were  cut  and  left  in 
the  field  10  davs,  during  almost  constant  rain. 
At-  the  end  of  the  10  davs  the  juice  contained 
5.9S  eane  sugar  and  6.15  glucose  Some  Early 
Orange  cane  was  also  cut  September  20.  when 
the  juice  contained  10  50  cane  sugar  and  4.05 
glucose,  and  was  left  in  the  field  till  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  when  the  juice  contained  13  80  glucose, 
while  not  a  trie3  of  cane  sugar  was  present.. 
These  experiments  show  conclusively  that  if 
cane  is  cut  or  injured  and  left  exposed  to 
rain,  the  destruction  of  cane  sugar  goes  on 
very  rapidly,  being  in  time  entirely  changed 
into  glucose.  The  rapidity  of  the  change  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  in  great  degree  on  tb“ 
weather.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
leaving  cane  undercover,  two  tons  of  Earlv 
A  mber  cane  were  cut.  On“-half  was  topped 
and  stripped  and  boHi  lots  were  placed  on  ihe 
floor  of  the  barn  The  change  taking  place 
may  l>e  se»u  from  the  following: 

Sant«mber  20— When  freshly  cut,  there 
was  10.02  cane  sugar  and  3  23  glucose;  b,  T>e- 
cemher  20  it  had  changed  to  cane  sugar  8.45; 
glucose.  6.80, 

Defecation. — The  juice  after  it  l°aves  the 
mill  h  is  a  more  or  less  green  color.  du°  to  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  cbloroplivl  and 
other  vegetable  substances,  which  must  be 
removed.  This  process  is  known  as  defeca¬ 
tion.  The  defecator,  or  the  vessel  in  which 
this  oparation  is  conducted,  may  be  of  wi-od. 
Copper  is  perhaps  the  best  material,  but  is 
much  more  expensive.  The  vessel  should  be 
furnished  with  a  steam  coil,  with  sufficient 
capacity  to  heat  the  juice  to  the  boiling  point 
in  a  short  time.  As  soon  as  the  ju  ee  is  ex¬ 
pressed  ifc  should  be  removed  to  the  defecator, 
where  itshould  be  heated  at  once  to  about  175 
degrees  F.,  or  just  about  hot  enough  to  enable  a 
man  to  hold  his  hand  in  the  juice  without  be¬ 
ing  scalded.  Milk  of  lime,  freed  from  all 
coarse  particles  by  straining,  should  then  be 
added  until  a  strip  of  red  litmus  paper  be¬ 
comes  oh  inged  ton  faint  purple  when  dipped 
into  the  juice.  The  lima  should  be  added  in 
small  portions,  the  juice  being  vigorously 
Ptirred  with  a  paddle  after  each  addition. 
When  the  right  quantity  has  been  added, 
the  juice  must  be  heated  as  quickly  as  possible. 
A  thick,  green  scum  will  soon  come  to  tbesur- 
face.  When  the  boiling  point  is  reached  — 
which  is  shown  by  the  swelling  and  breaking 
up  of  th«  scum — the  heat  should  be  stopped 
and  the  juice  left  quiet  for  five  minutes.  The 
gcum  will  then  be  quite  hard,  and  may  be 
easily  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  clear 
liquid.  Much  will  depend  on  a  good  defeca¬ 
tion.  If  the  defecation  has  been  properly  con¬ 
duct  sd  the  liquid  will  be  dear,  free  from  par¬ 
ticles  and  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  I  f  the  scum 
is  of  a  light  color  and  thin,  while  the  liquid 
below  is  opaque  and  has  a  greenish  color,  it 
shows  that  too  little  lime  has  been  added; 
while  if  the  juice  is  very  dark,  too  much  lime 
has  been  used.  Much  nicety  of  judgment  is 
required  to  make  a  good  defecation,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  experieuce. 

Use  of  Pulphurous  Acid.  The  clear 
juice  from  the  defecator  is  now  tolerably 
pure,  most  of  the  impurities  having  been 
eliminated.  It  contains,  however,  consider¬ 
able  lime,  which  if  allowed  to  remain  will 
give  us  a  dark  sirup,  and  if  present  insuffi¬ 
cient  quantities  will  impart  a  more  or  less 
bitter  taste  to  the  sirup.  To  avoid  this  we 
must  neutralize  the  lime,  just  as  before  we 
neutralized  the  acid.  For  this  purpose  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  is  much  used.  Ttils  acid  may  be 
aide  l  to  the  j  lice  iu  the  defecator  after  re¬ 
moving  the  scum,  or  it  may  be  added  to  the 
j  lice  in  the  evaporating  pan.  A  suffi  iant 
quantity  should  be  added  to  give  to  the  juice 
a  distinct  acid  reaction,  or  until  a  slip  of  blue 
litmus  pipor,  dipped  into  the  juice,  is  red¬ 
dened.  To  accomplish  the  same  result,  many 
preparations  have  been  sold  to  the  farmers 
and  other  simp  manufacturers  by  agents  and 
peddlers.  We  would  here  advise  everyone  to 


]“ave  all  such  preparations  alone.  Most  of 
them  are  either  harmful  or  good  for  nothing, 
while  others  are  but  modifications  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  described  and  fer 
them  the  buyer  pays  an  exorbitant  price. 


Rules  for  Sugar  Production  — The  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  are  that  a  good  yield  of 
sugar  may  be  obtained  if  the  following  rules 
are  strictly  adhered  to; 

First- — Do  not  cut  the  cane  until  the  seed 
begins  to  harden. 

Second — Do  not  allow  the  caue  to  stand 
stripped  in  the  field. 

Third — Work  up  the  cane  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  being  cut, 

Fourth — Defecate  the  juice  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  leaving  the  mill. 

Fifth— For  defecation  uEe  milk  of  lime, 
freed  from  coarse  particles  by  straining; 
add  it  gradually  to  the  juice  with  vigor¬ 
ous  stirring,  until  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper 
is  turned  to  a  pale  purple. 

Sixth— Heat  the  Juice  quickly  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  as  shown  by  the  swelling  and 
breaking  of  the  scum. 

Seventh — Remove  the  scum  after  allowing 
the  juice  to  remain  quiet  for  five  minutes. 

Eighth — Drawoff  the  clear  juice,  through  an 
aperture  near  the  bottom  of  the  defecator, 
into  the  evaporating  pan. 

NinHi— Add  sulphurous  acid  to  the  clear 
juice  until  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  is  red¬ 
dened.  T  iis  step  may  be  omitted  if  no  ex¬ 
cess  of  lime  has  been  add‘>d  during  defecation. 
It  will  have  no  effect  ou  the  quantity  of  sugar 
obtained,  but  will  make  a  lighter-colored 
molasses. 

Tenth — Evaporate  down  until  it  reaches  a 
density  of  45°  B.,  or  if  boiled  in  an  open 
pan,  to  a  boiling  temperature  of  234  s  F. 

Eleventh — Place  in  a  warm  room  to  crys- 
talize,  and  in  about  a  week  it  will  be  ready 
to  separate. 


Root  Production  in  Rich  and  Poor 
Soils.— Some  affirm  that  rich  soil  is  more 
productive  of  roots  than  poor  soil,  but  in  no 
case  have  we  ever  found  this  to  be  so.  Large, 
strong  roots  are  always  formed  in  rich  land, 
but  in  gritty  and  poor  soil  abundance  of  fibry 
roots  are  met  with. 


In  illustration  of  this  subject  reference 
may  be  made  to  vines  grown  in  rich  versus 
poor  soil.  The  English  KioristandPomologist 
knows  two  of  the  largest  nursery  firms  in 
which  the  pot  vines  are  established  by  meth¬ 
ods  quite  opposite  to  each  other.  In  the  one, 
after  the  plants  are  fairly  into  active  growth, 
strong  rich  soil  is  used;  and  in  the  other, 
gritty  and  somewhat  poor  loam.  The  former 
plan  producers  stronger  wood  and  larger 
roots,  but  the  latter  brings  much  better 
ripened  canes,  aud  the  pots  are  crammed 
with  fibry  roots.  On  several  occasions 
when  we  have  had  to  lift  vines  it  has  been 
a  notable  fact  that  the  worst  rooted  plants 
have  been  iu  extra  rich  siil,  and  the  best  and 
most  Fibry  roots  have  beeu  found  in  sandy 
loam  by  no  means  rich.  When  roots  are  thus 
abundant,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  give 
them  good  food  suitable  to  their  wants. 


Sir  J  B.  Lawes. — '‘It  is  satisfactory,”  says 
the  London  Gardener’s  Curonicle  “  to  have  to 
record  that  the  life  long  services  <  f  this  emi¬ 
nent  man  to  chemistry  and  agriculture  have 
at  length  been  officially  recognised.  Few 
men  have  rendered  the  State  more  service 
i  ban  he.  His  merits  have  long  since  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  scientific  institutions  of 
the  country  and  of  Europe,  and  the  agricul¬ 
turists  themselves  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  laborious  experiments  carried  on  for 
so  many  years  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Gilbert. 
If  we  cannot  boast  many  agricultural  stations 
and  experimental  institutes,  as  they  rmy  do 
in  Germany  or  America,  at  least  we  may 
boa3t  of  one  wherein  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that-  the  work  done  has  exceeded  in 
amount  and  intrinsic  value  that  of  all  the 
rest  put  together.  We  could  wish  that  the 
State  coul  1  devise  some  special  order  of  merit 
for  such  recipients  as  Sir  John  Lawes,  and 
not  put  them  oa  a  level  with  political  parti¬ 
sans,  municipal  dignitaries,  or  successful 
traders.  Meanwhile  Sir  Joan  Lawes  honors 
the  baronetcy  more  than  the  baronetcy  hon¬ 
ors  him  ” 

Silver  hull  Buckwheat.— W.  A.  Arm¬ 
strong  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club,  says  that 
Silver  hull  Buckwheat  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
variety.  He  procured  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
several  years  ago  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  aud  sowed  in  a 
field  with  the  common  gray  buckwheat,  the 
Silver-hull  occupying  a  strip  along  the  border 
of  the  field,  all  sowed  at  the  same  time,  He 
observed  when  the  Silver-hull  Buckwheat  had 
attained  its  growth  it  was  considerably  taller 
than  the  other  kind  and  there  was  also  an 
appearance  of  greater  hardiness  in  the  fact 
that  less  of  the  grain  w  as  blasted.  He  had 


other  trials  of  the  two  kinds  and  in  every  case 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Silver-hull  was  a 
more  vigorous  grower  and  more  sure  to  resist 
the  hurtful  influence  of  excessive  heat  winch 
so  often  blasts  the  crop.  He  raised  thi«  kind 
for  several  years  and  was  well  satisfied  with 
it. 


Mn.  S.  W.  Carr  saw  a  statement  in  the 
Husbandman  long  ago.  that  buckwheat  sown 
on  land  infested  bv  Quack  Grass,  would  in 
three  or  four  successive  crops  smother  out-  the 
grass.  He  had  a  piece  so  completely  occupied 
with  Quack  that  it  cost  great  trouble  to  u<=e  it 
for  anv  ordinary  farm  crop:  so  he  concluded 
tn  test  the  value  of  buckwheat  as  an  exter¬ 
minator  of  Quack  Grass.  He  'owed  the  pDcp, 
two  years  to  hnck wheat,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  Quack  Grass  was  very  nearly 
exterminated  so  that  he  has  been  using  the 
field  for  other  crops.  He  thinks  if  he  had 
sowed  buckwheat  one  vear  more,  every  vestige 
of  Quack  Grass  would  have  been  out  of  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Hiram  Kktchum  knows  a  very  good 
farmer  who  prefers  in  fitting  land  for  wheat 
to  sow  buckwheat,  take  off  a  crop  earlv,  plow 
and  then  sow  wheat,  a  better  way,  as  he  says, 
than  to  summer  fallow. 


Experiments  with  Grasses— Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  has  experimented  a  good  deal  in  grass 
crops  and  in  many  respects  has  been  sucees-ful 
With  Orchard  Grass  he  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  for  years — ten  years.  The  first  ex¬ 
perience  he  ever  hat!  with  it  was  the  best. 
About  teu  years  ago, he  sowed  it  with  Timothy 
and  clover:  when  it  came  up  and  was  estab 
li-hed,  he  did  not  think  much  of  it  the  first 
year.  It  took  three  years  before  it  did  much. 
After  the  first  year  it  seemed  to  spread  and 
thicken  every  year  for  three  years.  The  third 
year  when  he  cut  it  it  was  so  strong  and  so 
tall  that  when  the  horses  were  on  one  side  of 
the  field  and  he  on  the  other,  he  could  not  see 
their  hacks.  He  sowed  another  laige  field, 
butt.be  seed  did  not  germinate.  He  sowed 
another  field  and  the  crop  was  Hie  best  the 
third  year.  He  thinks  Orchard  Grass  wants 
very  good  land,  wants  land  well  prepared, 
and  it  wants  rich  land.  He  has  found  it  at  all 
times  good  grass  to  retain  its  hold  in  the  soil, 
it  does  not  throw  out,  it  will  stand  freezing 
better  than  any  other  grass  he  ever  saw. 


Years  ago  Mr.  Campbell  cultivated  27  acres 
of  laud  so  poor  that  he  harvested  but  ten  tons 
of  hay.  A  little  woe  Timothy  and  the  rest  was 
daisies.  He  could  not  break  up  that  meadow; 
the  farm  was  so  jmor  that  he  had  to  plow  a 
good  deal.  In  the  Fall  he  sowed  ten  bushels 
of  lime  to  the  acre,  and  was  all  he  applied 
The  next  Spring  Red  Clover  had  come  up  in 
that  field  so  thaL  he  could  not  put  the  machine 
through  portions  of  it:  he  had  to  mow  it  by 
hand  and  filled  a  80x40  b..rn  completely  aud 
had  to  make  six  stacks  out.  lie  thought  he 
had  found  a  prize  that  would  make  all  gr«ss 
grow;  he  thought  there  was  no  need  of  small 
crops,  but  he  went  ou  a  year  or  two  and  found 
his  meadow  nad  failed.  He  put  on  lime  again 
but  it  did  not  do.  He  carted  manure  out 
liberally  aud  did  everything  he  knew  how  to 
do, but  all  did  no  good.  He  cultivated  it  three 
or  four  years  ago,  when  he  got  to  experiment¬ 
ing  some  with  German  potash  salts.  As  the 
result  of  an  application  of  German  potash 
salts  applied  at  the  rate  of  20<l  pounds  to  the 
ae.re,th«  crop  was  more  than  doubled  the  first 
year  and  it  was  fully  half  increased  again  last 
year. 

Mr  Campbell  further  states  in  the  course 
of  his  address  that  his  experience  has  been, 
that  the  amount  he  can  raise  from  an  aerd 
depends  very  much  upon  how  he  supplies 
lands  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  notes  the 
fact  that  the  S  mthero  Pacific  Railroad  is  car¬ 
rying  breadstuffs— wheat  and  flour— from 
California  to  New  Orleans  at  less  than  #20  per 
ton.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  the  Central 
Pacific  is  charging  $134  40  per  ton  for  hard¬ 
ware  and  all  iron  goods,  fast  freight,  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Prior  to  May 
24 the  rate  was  $89.60  per  ton,  so  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  amounts  to  #44  SO  per  ton.  or  50  per 
cent.  The  Chronicle  finds  it  difficult  to  see 
the  justice  of  charging  even  $89.60 — much 
less  so  $134.40— par  ton  on  merchandise  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  unless  the  south¬ 
ern  line  is  losing  heavily  by  irs  shipments  of 
grain,  etc,  to  Nsv  Orleans  at  the  rates 
named.  It  goes  further,  and  characterizes  the 
a:tionoftha  northern  transcontinental  lines 
as  little  belter  than  downright  robbery,  aud 
won  lers  not  that  un  ler  such  depletion,  busi¬ 
ness  iu  California  is  cast  down  aud  languish¬ 
ing-  _ 

Benefits  of  Relating  Agricultural 
Experiences. — Our  relatives  and  rivals,  says 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  England,  are 
*  evidently  not  indisposed  to  use  the  press  as 


the  best  means  of  extending  individual 
knowledge:  although  the  average  British 
farmer  treats  the  agricultural  literature  of 
his  time  with  something  which  is  e"en  more 
pronounced  than  supercilious  indifference. 
Whose  fault  is  it  if  British  farm  papers  of  the 
period  are  unpractical?  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
practical  men  who  are  content  to  hug.  for 
their  own  pxcbi«ive  nse,  such  facts  as  their 
own  experience  leads  them  to  obtain,  instead 
of  putting  out.  their  observations  for  the  public, 
good,  and  to  good  interest  for  the  investors  ns 
well.  We  burv  our  talents  in  a  napkin:  and 
for  the  most  nart  in  a  very  dirtv  one.  A  man 
who  records  his  own  wav  to  snrcees  ind  ces 
others  to  do  the  same:  whilst  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  becomes  the  het.ter  informed  through 
the  communicativeness  of  a  few.  The  few 
themselves  find  correction  and  extension  of 
their  knoxvledge  by  the  comparative  state¬ 
ments  which  their  own  letters  elicit. 


Eggs  as  Food  — L;ke  milk,  an  egg  isa  com- 
p’ete  food  in  itself,  savs  the  Journal  of 
Chemistry,  containing  everything  necessary 
for  the  development  of  a  perfect  animal,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  a  cbi’k  is  formed 
from  it.  It  is  also  easily  digest'd,  if  not 
damaged  in  cook  ng.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
more  concentrated  and  nourishing  food  then 
eggs.  According  to  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  in 
his  trenti-'e  on  “  Food,”  an  egg  weighing  an 
ounce  and  three-quarters  contains  120  grains 
of  carbon,  and  seventeen  and  three-quarter 
grains  of  nitrogen,  or  15  25  per  cent-  of  carbon 
an  1  two  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  value  of 
one  pound  of  eggs,  as  fond  for  sustaining  the 
active  forces  of  the  body,  is  to  the  value  of 
one  pound  of  lean  beef  as  1584  to  900.  A  lien 
may  be  calculated  to  consume  one  bushel  of 
corn  yearlv,  and  to  lav  10  dozen,  or  15  pounds 
of  eggs.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
three  and  on ’-tenth  pounds  of  corn  will  pro- 
due®,  when  fed  to  a  hen,  five  sixths  of  a  poiin-l 
of  eggs;  but  five  sixths  of  a  pound  of  pork 
requires  about  five  pounds  of  corn  for  its 
production.  Taking  into  account  the  nutri 
ment  in  each,  and  the  comparative  prices  of 
the  two  on  an  average,  the  pork  is  about  three 
times  as  costly  a  food  as  the  eggs,  while  it  is 
certainly  less  healthful. 


Oil  on  Woodwork — The  Journal  >  Iso  savs 
that  carefully-conducted  experiments  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  seasoned  wood, 
well  saturated  with  oil  when  put  together, 
wdl  not  shrink  in  the  driest  weather.  Wheels 
have  beeu  known  to  run  many  years,  even  to 
wearing  out  the  tires.  Verv  many  dollars 
might,  be  saved  annually  if  this  practice  was 
adopted.  Bided  liuseed  oil  is  th  -  best  for 
general  use,  although  it  is  now  known  that 
crude  petroleum  on  even  old  wheels  is  of  great 
benefit. 


Stop  cu'ting  asparagus,  if  you  would  not 

weaken  the  plants . Rhubarb  is 

generally  not  much  used  after  berries  begin 
to  ripen,  and  goes  to  waste.  D  may  easily  be 
preserved,  however,  says  Bliss’s  Garden,  by 
paring  and  cutting  the  stalks  in  small  nieces 
as  for  stewing,  and  then  stringing  and  drying 
them  like  apples.  They  mnv  then  be  used,  at 
any  time,  for  pies  and  other  purpose0,  aud 
are  almost  as  good  as  fresh  stalks.  They  may 
also  be  stewed  and  preserved  in  jars  like 
fruits.  The  flower  stalks,  although  orna¬ 
mental,  should  be  cut  off  whenever  they 
appear.  .....  Plant  cucumber  seeds 
for  pickles.  They  require,  says  Dr  Ilexamer, 
a  naturally  moist  soil,  though  not  too  heavy. 
A  drained  swamp  meadow  with  a  mucky 
surface  soil  is  desirable.  We  have  about  10 
weeks  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  th»  last 
picking.  An  uninterrupted  grow  th  i->  there¬ 
fore  essential  to  a  good  crop.  The  land  must 
be  well  plowed  and  mellowed.  Furrow  five 
feet  apurt  each  way  and  at  every  intersection, 
dn  p  a  shovelful  of  fine  farm  manure  mixed 
with  soil.  Level  the  hill  and  pack  it  down 
slightly.  Drop  a  dozen  see  ls  and  cover  an 
inch  deep  firmly  patting  down  with  the  blade 

of  the  hoe . In  moist  weather 

they  will  sprout  in  four  or  five  days.  As  soon 
as  well  up,  use  a  horse  cultivator  in  both 
directions  as  often  as  need  be  until  the  growth 
of  the  vines  prevents.  As  soon  as  the  p’ants 
are  in  the  third  leaves,  hand  hoe  thoroughly 
and  remove  all  but  four  of  the  Strongest 
plants  und  hill  up  lightly.  Begin  lo  pick  as 
soon  as  the  pickles  are  large  enough,  and  thus 
save  the  vigor  of  the  vines.  We  have  used 
the  Green  Prolific  Cucumber  and  agree  with 
Dr.  Ilexamer  that  it  is  the  best  kind  for  pick¬ 
ling  being  more  productive  and  wi  ll  shaped, 

. For  cucumbers  we  still  prifir 

the  “  Tailby’s  Hybrid  ”  because  of  its  lender 
flesh,  and  the  few  aud  small  seeds  it  contains. 
But  it  is  not  very  prolific . .  . 

Early  Men. — Toe  Agricultural  Gazette 
(London)  says  that  he  who  intends  to  succeed 
in  agriculture  must  be  an  early  man,  early 
in  rising,  early  in  getting  in  his  crops,  eai Jr 
in  reaping  them,  early  in  meeting  his  men, 
early  at  fairs,  early  in  markets,  early  at 
home,  and  early  to  bed . 
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,  .  ,  .  The  youth  that  cannot  rise  until 
he  is  “  called,”  who  will  not  get  up  when  he  is 
called,  who  comes  down  to  breakfast  in  em¬ 
broidered  slippers,  and  cannot  move  out  of- 
doors  until  be  has  had  h  s  pipe,  may  be  a 
“  good  fellow,”  a  gentleman,  and  many  other 
good  things,  but  he  is  not  going  to  succeed  as 
a  farmer,  or  in  any  other  rural  occupation. 
He  has  mistaken  his  calling,  and  is  himself  a 

mi  take . There  is  much  in  that 

good  old  Saxon  word  “early,"  continues  the 
Gazette.  It  is  the  early  sun  that  rip- ns  the 
corn:  the  earl c  bird  that  catches  the  worm; 
the  early  cabbage  that  catches  the  price:  the 
early  lamb  that  makes  the  money,  the  early 
chicken  that  pays  the  henwife;  the  early 
g  >o-!eberry  that  commands  the  market;  the 
early  swum  that  makes  the  honey;  the  early- 
sown  wheat  that  fills  the  bushel;  the  early- 
sown  hirley  that  pleases  the  maltster;  the 
early  sack  of  wheat  that  attracts  the  miller; 
the  early  peas  that  pay  the  rent;  the  early 
potatoes  that  fetch  the  money;  the  early 
shepherd  that  fattens  the  sheep;  the  early 
carer  that,  pleases  his  master;  the  early 
farmer  who  grows  rich;  the  early  housewife 
that  keeps  her  maids;  and  the  early  maid  that 

keeps  her  place . E  irliness  is  the 

true  road  to  success,  and  the  fact  that  so  few 
succeed  in  the  race  of  life  is  hecause  so  few 
can  shake  off  dull  sloth  an  l  rise  early.  There 
are  some  avocations  in  life  in  which  oaily 
rising  is  not  necessary,  but  they  are  chiefly  of 
the  kin!  to  which  another  wise  saying  applies, 
that  you  cannot  “  burn  the  candle  at  both 

ends  ” . No  one  would  ever  guess, 

says  The  Nation,  from  an  inspection  of  an 
average  school  course,  that  a  girl  was  to  be 
the  bead  of  that  most  complex  result  of  civili 
zation — a  modern  household,  with  its  thousand 
duties,  responsibilities  and  relations.  .  .  . 

Samuel  Wilson  has  sown  40  acres  in 
Orchard  Grat-s,  says  the  Industrialist  published 
by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  at  Man¬ 
hattan.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  tame 
grasses  that  has  proved  a  complete  succoss  in 
that  portion  of  Kansas.  It  should  be  more 
generally  cultivated,  although,  in  the  writ  r’s 
opinion,  other  grasses  should  be  sown  with  it, 
as  it  grows  too  much  in  bunches  when  sown 
alone . 
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Sauna.  Salina  Co.,  June  13.— The  soil  of 
Central  Kansas  is  a  sandy  loam,  very  rich, 
fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  agri 
cultural  pursuits,  and  the  time  is  uot  far  distant 
when  horticulture  will  al-o  prove  a  success- 
This  part  of  the  State  spoke  for  itself  last 
year  in  the  way  of  apples,  peacnes  and  many 
of  the  small  fruits.  She  will  speak  again  soon 
in  the  way  or  a  heavy  crop  of  peaches,  shuld 
no  n  isbnp  injure  the  present  prospect.  Mala¬ 
rial  diseases  do  not  prevail;  the  climate  is  gen¬ 
erally  mild  and  healthful;  it  is  changeable, 
and  the  changes  are  sometimes  di-agreeably 
sudden  and  violent — as  is  the  case  in  many  of 
the  Middle  and  E  istern  States.  The  contin¬ 
uous  high  winds  and  parching  drought  that 
were  such  a  teiror  to  earlier  settlers  are  no 
longer  prevalent,  if  they  ever  were.  That 
the  wind  blows  over  our  wide  and  open  prai¬ 
ries— sometimes  annoyingly  hard  and  long, 
and  that  we  occasionally  have  hot  and  dry 
Summers,  is  unquestionably  true;  but  Kansas 
is  no  more  eubj  -et  to  such  unfavorable  seasons 
than  States  east  of  us.  One  great  error  that 
m  my  commit  when  thinking  of  coming  here, 
Is  that  they  expect  too  much.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  lands  are  cheaper  here  for  those 
wishing  a  permanent  home,  there  is  but  little 
to  induce  the  person  permanently  occupied  in 
the  East  to  come  here.  Now  look  at  our  sta¬ 
tistics  and  then  take  in'o  consideration  (hat 
hard  Lb  >r  only  (with  proper  seasons,  of 
course)  produce  like  results,  and  then  if  you 
possess  pluck  and  perseverance,  with  some 
ready  cash,  you  will  do  t cell  wherever  you  go, 
so  come  to  Kansas.  Crops  sown  or  plant,  d  in 
the  Fall  of  1881  and  Spring  of  1sS2;  Wheat 
(Wintei)  67  81*8  acres;  rye,  3  887  do.:  O  its, 
10  073  do.;  barley,  262  do.;  corn,  50,545  do.; 
apil-s,  6  948  do.;  peaches.  63  273  do.;  pears, 
435  do. ;  clover  and  timothy  128  do  ;  Spring 
wheat,  1  344  do.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  tame  hay  were  made  in  the  county  in  1*81. 
Wheat,  r\e,  oats  and  barlev  all  look  splendid 
end  promire  large  yields.  Corn  is  very  back¬ 
ward.  P  aches  will  be  a  heavy  crop  on  t  he 
upland.  Apples  and  other  fruit  light,  w.  J.  B. 

Nebraska. 

Austin,  Sherman  Co.,  J  uue  16. — As  far  as  I 
can  judge  without  a  chemical  analy-is  before 
in",  our  so  1  lacks  the  phosphates  require  l  for 
a  healthy  growth  of  the  wheat  plaint.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  the  d liferent  Loup  Valleys,  who  try  from 
time  to  time  to  grow  wheat-,  learn,  if  they 
will  learn,  l  y  a  crop  from  one  to  eight  bushels 
to  the  acre  that  there  is  something  the  matter. 
For  fertilizers  we  are  too  far  off  from  rail¬ 


road  communications.  My  rye  yielded  30 
bushels,  but  the  soil  is  too  quickly  ex¬ 
hausted.  Oats  yield  50  to  GO  bushels;  barley, 
15  bushels  for  a  year  or  two.  Gras-*  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  low  places.  I  cut  from  a  meadow 
tons  to  the  acre,  but  bluff  land  is  too  thinly 
clothed  to  bo  mowed.  Potatoes  seem  to  grow 
everywhere;  200  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a  fair 
yield;  but  the  Colorado  beetle  prevents  a 
wholesale  planting;  every  one  who  plants 
more  than  he  can  cl*an  daily,  raises  none.  I 
would  never  advise  anyone  to  sprinkle  plants 
with  a  solution  of  such  a  sweet,  strong  poison 
as  London  purple  or  Paris-green  contains. 
It  would  do  perhaps  in  Styria  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  accustomed  to  eat  arsenic  add  by 
leaspoonfuls;  as  long  as  such  a  small  quantity 
is  dangerous  to  life,  the  finely  pulverized 
earth  absorbs  so  much,  it  is  better  to  let  the 
poison  alone,  pick  as  many  bugs  oil’  by  hand 
as  you  cm,  and  plant  not  more  than  you  can 
in  this  way  care  for.  Whether  the  settle¬ 
ments  in  Sherman  County  and  ad  j  lining  cou  > 
ties  are  too  young  for  apples  and  p  jars,  or 
whether  the  pioneers  are  too  shiftless,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  too  dry,  the  hight  above  the  sea  too 
great,  (2000  ft.)  or  whether  there  is  too  mu  *h 
wind  for  these  fruits,  I  do  not  kuow,  bur.  1 
have  not  seen  an  apple  or  pear  tree  in  a  circle 
of  100  miles.  Planting  trees  is  a  discourag¬ 
ing  busiuess.  W  ithin  fifteen  years  after  plant¬ 
ing,  the  native  cottonwood  died  out;  the 
maple,  Abarvitce,  catalpa,  and  Osigo 
Orange  do  not  grow  for  more  than  the  first 
year  on  an  average.  J.  B.  N. 

Brownsville,  Nebraska  Co,  June  10  — 
The  season  with  us  here  in  the  West  has 
been  peculiar.  Spring  opmed  earlier  than  I 
have  known  for  27  years  past.  Apricots  and 
peaches  sho  wed  full  bloom,  ia  instances,  on 
the  last  day  of  March.  Plauting,  as  a  rule, 
w  is  done  earlier  than  usual  There  has  been 
abuadauce  of  rain,  with  very  c ml  weather. 
No  frost  of  importance.  Everything  back¬ 
ward— grows  slowly  but  healthily.  Prospects 
for  all  crops  as  flattering  as  could  be  desired. 
Fruit  prospects  splendid,  particularly  for 
peaches,  the  trees  of  which  are  overloaded. 
The  prices  of  cattle,  h  'gs  and  grain  are  high¬ 
est  known  for  years.  Farmers  who  have  cat¬ 
tle  to  sell  are  always  in  good  shape.  The 
largest  proportion  are  in  that  condition. 
Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
coming  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Omaha  in 
September  next.  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  Loring  has  promised  to  be  w  ith  us  and 
deliver  the  annual  address.  It  is  hope  l  the 
Commi-sioner  will  take  time  wh-n  here  to 
thoroughly  inspect  the  agricultural  status 
and  outlook  of  the  former  Great  American 
Desert.  r.  w.  f. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


THE  8IZ3  OF  DRAIN  TII.K. 

W.  B.  L.,  Prospect  Park,  111.  Is  there  eny 
simple  rule  for  gettiug  at  the  size  of  tile 
needed  for  draining  ?  Should  the  main  tile  r  e 
of  the  same  capacity  as  the  feeders  combined? 

Ans. — The  size  of  tile  depends  wholly  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  carried  off.  A  10- 
acre  field  mav  be  thoroughly  drained  by  oue- 
inch  laterals  and  two  and  three-inch  mains, 
or  it  may  require  one  and  two-inch  laterals 
and  four  and  six-inch  mains  if  the  water  is 
very  abundaut.  But  except  in  very  wet 
ground  one  inch  laterals  and  two  in^ti  mains 
will  be  sufficient,  and  it  may  lie  advisable  to 
have  the  lower  part  of  the  main  of  three-inch 
tile.  The  following  diagram  will  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  matter. 


The  upw right  lines  are  supposed  tc  be  inch 
tiles  and  laterals,  the  narrow  double  lines  are 
tw  o-inch  main,  and  the  wi  ter  lines  are  three- 
inch.  A  two  inch  tile  will  carry  as  much 
water  as  four  single  inch  tiles  and  a  three  inch, 
as  much  as  nine  inch  riles.  In  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  four-inch  tiles  discharge  into  the  two- 
inch  main,  an  1  the  whole  nine  into  the  three- 
•nch  mam.  If  all  the  one-inch  tiles  are  run¬ 
ning  full  at  any  time,  as  they  w^l easily  do  in 
moderately  wet  ground  in  the  Winter  and 
Epilog,  the  whole  of  the  water  will  be  carried 
off  easily  with  thj  tiles  mentioned,  but  not 
with  smaller  ones.  It  is  seen  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  w  hole  main  of  full  size 
to  carry  off  all  the  water.  If  the  tiles  are  66 
feet  apart  and  the  drains  40  rods  long  or  660 
feet,  10  acres  will  be  covered  by  the  plau 
above  shown.  This  simple  explanation  covers 
and  includes  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 


draining  land,  which,  of  course,  needs  to  be 
modified  to  meet  variations  in  soils  and  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  removed. 

THE  GRAIN  APHIS. 

IT.  C.,  Hampden,  Sidney  College  and  W.  P. 
D.,  Mossing  ford,  Vo.,  sends  specimens  of  in¬ 
sects  found  on  wheat  heads.  The  insects  are 
very  numerous  and  some  have  visible  wings. 
What  are  they,  and  will  they  injure  the 
wheat? 

answer  by  prof.  g.  h.  french. 

The  insects  in  the  wrheat  beads  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  what  is  known  as  the  Grain  Aphis  tSipho- 
nophora  avente)  though  it  is  difficult  to  see 
some  of  their  characteristics  in  the  condition 
in  which  the  specimens  came.  It  is  probable 
that  this  is  an  imported  species;  but  it  is 
pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  country'. 
Early  in  the  season  these  lice  are  to  be  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Southern  Illinois, 
but  the  heavy  rains  have  washed  them  off  and 
there  is  no  complaint  from  them  now.  There 
are  several  species  of  insects  that  feed  upon 
all  forms  of  plant  lice,  so  that  they  seldom 
continue  any  great  length  of  time.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  unless  very  numerous  they 
wi  1  not  cause  sei  ious  injury  to  the  wheat. 
Curtis  gives  the  follow  ing  brief  description  of 
wingless  specimens  of  tne  grain  aphis:  '  vary¬ 
ing  in  color,  being  red,  green,  brown  or  yel¬ 
low;  the  front  is  convex  in  the  middle,  with  a 
distinct  Jobe  on  each  side;  antennae  black, 
nearly  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  body; 
knees,  tarsi  and  tips  of  tibiae  black." 

TREES  near  division  lines. 

A.  I.  W.,  Grundy  Centre,  la.:  Is  it  permis¬ 
sible  for  a  man  to  plant  a  hedge  of  poplar  or 
willow  within  six  feet  of  the  bne  and  let  it 
grow  as  much  as  nature  may  determine,  to  the 
loss  of  hi.s  neighbor’s  crop  on  the  other  side? 

An?.— There  is  a  sense  of  just  ce  as  well  as 
law  to  be  considered  in  such  questions,  and  in 
this  law  and  justice  go  together;  one  man  Las 
the  same  right  as  another,  to  use  his  own 
property  and  close  up  to  the  dividon  line, 
which  is  not  a  strip  or  a  fence  even,  but  a 
mere  line  or  direction  without  any  width  at 
all.  On  his  own  property  one  may  grow  what 
he  pleases,  trees  or  crops,  and  this  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  line;  but.  he  cannot  go  over  it, 
either  on  the  ground  or  above  it  or  below  it. 
A  man  owns  from  the  center  of  the  earth  to 
the  stars,  if  he  can  get  so  far,  on  his  boundary 
line;  so  that  if  a  person  plants  trees  near  or 
on  a  division  line,  a  neighbor  may  cut  off 
every  branch  or  twig  that  projects  over  the 
lue,  but  if  the  trees  shade  his  grouud  in¬ 
juriously  he  cannot  help  it;  it  is  a  right  of  the 
planter  of  the  trees,  which  s  me  day  the 
neighbor  may  b*»  glad  to  avail  himself  ef. 
This  is  common  law  and  prevails  everywhere, 
and  nu  law  can  be  made  to  prevent  it,  for  the 
U.  S.  Constitution  protects  the  right  to  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  property. 

COCKLE  FOR  FEED. 

A.  L.  S ,  Greenfield,  Wis. — What  is  the 
value  for  feed  of  the  cockle  that  grows  in 
wheat  fields?  I  can  get  it  in  Milwaukee, 
ground,  into  meal  at  $8  per  ton.  Will  it  pay 
to  feed  it  at  that  price  ? 

Ans  Cockle  has  an  acrid  flavor,  and  is  re¬ 
fused  by  every  animal  to  w  hich  we  have 
offered  it  whole.  We  should  not  feel  safe  in 
grinding  it  for  feed;  and  yet  we  have  known 
it  to  be  largely  mixed  with  the  screenings 
that  are  usually  grouud  for  feed,  without  see¬ 
ing  any  ill-effects  from  it.  At  $8  per  ton  it 
might  be  profitably  used  if  it  can  be  fed  with¬ 
out  injury  and  mixed  iu  safe  proportions 
with  other  fe^d.  You  do  not  tell  the  freight 
charges  from  Milwaukee;  these  added  to  the 
original  cost  may  render  it  too  high  priced. 
But  for  ouraelves  we  would  not  run  the  risk, 
as  evil  effects  might  not  be  immediate. 

THE  GRAPE-LEAF  FLEA  BEETLE. 

P.  W,  B.,  Asha  way,  R.  I,  sends  for  name 
some  insects  which  destroy  his  grape-leaves 
and  buds. 

Ans  — They  are  specimens  of  the  Grape- 
leaf  Flea  Beetle,  known  entomologically  as 
Haltica  clialybea.  This  insect  is  of  a  steel  blue 
color,  though  sometimes  it  becomes  quite 
greenish,  and  its  length  is  about  throe-twm- 
tieths  of  an  inch.  There  are  generally  two 
broods  in  a  season,  the  first  in  April  or  May, 
the  second  in  July  or  August.  Among  rem¬ 
edies  which  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less 
success,  are  showering  the  vines  with  a  strong 
solution  of  potash  and  dusting  the  larva*  with 
dry  lime.  It  is  said  that  dean  culture  and 
general  cleanliness  in  the  vineyard  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  insect’s  increase  to  a  great  extent. 

TAN  BARIC. 

J.  H.  C.,  Mass.,  Is  tan-bark  as  good  for 
stable  litter  as  saw  dust  ?  Is  it  of  any  special 
benefit  to  the  manure  pile  i 

Ans — Bark  contains  more  of  the  valuable 
elements  of  ashes  than  the  wood ;  but  in  leach¬ 
ing  tan  bailc  about  one  half  of  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  is  lost  in  the  liquor;  so  that 
the  tan  bark  is  about  equally  valuable  as  hard 
wood  ashes.  It  makes  a  good  absorbent,  and 
is  useful  as  supply  ing  vegetable  matter  to  the 
soil ;  it  rots  readily  and  is  especially  useful  on 


clay  land.  Where  it  can  be  procured  for 
little  or  nothing  it  can  be  hauled  with  profit 
a  reasonable  distance. 

I.  J.  B.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — What  are 
the  names  and  addresses  of  agricultural 
papers  published  in  Kansas? 

Ans.— Kansas  Farmer;  weekly;  eight  pages; 
$1.50;  established  iu  1863;  published  at  To¬ 
peka.  Osborne  County  Farmer;  weekly; 
four  pages;  $1.50;  established  in  1874;  more  a 
newspaper  than  an  agricultural  paper;  pub¬ 
lished  at  Osborne  City.  Kansas  Agricultu¬ 
rist;  weekly;  eight  pages;  $1.50;  started  in 
1879;  publi-hed  at  Wamego.  The  Industrial¬ 
ist;  wpekly;  50  cents;  four  pages;  established 
in  1875;  printed  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College;  published  at  Manhattan.  Western 
Farm  and  Home;  $1.50;  monthly;  28  pages; 
e-tablisbed  in  IsTS;  publLhed  at  Atchison. 
Western  Homestead;  monthly;  $1;  23  pages; 
established  in  1878. 

-7.  L.  P ;  Worcester,  Mass.,  says :  “Your 
statement  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we  paid  three 
dollara  on  each  barrel  of  ‘  Patent  Process 
flour, is  disputed  by  every  one  to  whom  I  have 
s[  oken  of  it,  please  explain.” 

Ans  — The  facts  are  as  we  have  stated.  The 
market  reports  prove  them.  Extra  St.  Louis 
and  Ohio  brands  are  from  three  to  four  dollars 
lower  t han  extra  New  Process  Minnesota,  and 
as  Minnesota  Spring  wheat  is  usually  no  higher 
than  Fall  wheat  the  difference  in  price  must 
be  in  the  manufacture.  Millers  pay  an  enor¬ 
mous  royalty  for  the  use  of  the  process  and 
a ljo  very  high  prices  for  the  requi-ite  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  are  abundantly  justified  by  the 
facts  in  the  statement  above  questioned. 

M.  E ,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio.  A  Jersey  Red 
pig,  about  nine  months  old,  has  an  inch-thick 
swelling  on  the  shoulder  which  is  quite  stiff, 
produciag  lameness.  The  animal  eats  well, 
but  its  appearance  is  unthrifty,  how  should  it 
be  treated  ? 

Ans. — The  pig  shonld  run  out  on  the 
ground.  The  skin  of  all  coarsa  bred  bogs  of 
the  male  species  thickens  on  the  shoulders  as 
they  advance  in  age.  When  pigs  fight  they 
are  liable  to  bruise  their  shoulder,  and  cause 
swelling.  Washing  the  swoolen  parts  with 
hot  vin  ‘gar  and  salt  is  good  or  with  any  other 
preparation  which  will  reduce  inflammation. 

J.  R.  P,  End  St.  Louis,  III.  What  is  the 
best  treatment  for  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism  ? 

Ans. — In  all  cases  of  disease  the  best  plan 
i®  to  consult  the  nearest  good  do- tor.  So 
much  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  and  other  circumstances,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  one  at  a  distance  to  pre¬ 
scribe  without  knowing  more  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  are  generally  s-  nt  in  let¬ 
ters  Moreover,  this  department  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  furnish  this  sort  of  information. 

J.  .4.,  Grant,  Wis.:  1,  Will  it  answer  to  plant 
raspberries  in  the  Fallin  Southwestern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  ?  2,  Would  the  Charles  Downing  and 
Sharpless  Strawberries  be  good  to  plant  for 
family  use? 

Ans — 1,  Yes.  We  should  prefer  to  cover 
them  lightly  with  litter  of  some  kind.  Of 
course  the  hardiest  kinds  should  be  selected. 

2.  Yes,  indeed — few  batter.  They  mav  not 
thrive  with  you,  but  this  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  trial.  The  Sharpless  is  one  of  the 
strongest  growing  strawberries  in  cultivation 
J.  H.  S.,  Bergen,  N.  T. — Sends  for  name, 
some  specimens  of  a  couple  of  weeds. 

Ans  — The  red  flower  isa  Long-headed  Poppy 
— Papaver  dut  ium.  You  should  exterminate 
this  at  once.  The  yellow  fl  iwer  is  False  Flax 
— Cameliua  sativa.  It  was  introduced  with 
flax,  and  now  still  remains,  even  where  flax 
is  no  longer  cultivated.  Some  hold  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  flax  turns  into  it  the  same  as 
many  suppose  that  wheat  turns  into  Chess. 

J.  S.  P.,  BUtlchleyville,  O.:  a^ks  if  the 
California  Branch  Pea  Bean  will  grow  in 
Northern  Ohio  and  where  seed  can  be 
obtained? 

Ans.— We  cannot  say.  This  is  a  new  bean 
and  not  much  grown  as  yet.  We  are  testing 
it  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this  season.  Write  to 
O  H.  Alexander,  Caarlotte,  Vt ,  about  seed. 
We  know  of  no  one  else  who  has  any. 

J.  I.  C.,  no  address,  incloses  apple  tree 
leaves  which  have  a  rusty  appearance,  and 
wants  to  know  w  hat  ails  them  ? 

Ans.— This  is  probably  the  Orange  rust 
(Uredo  rubrum,)  agreat  foe  to  the  raspberry, 
and  it  is  here  transferred  to  the  apple  leaf. 

“Subscriber,”  Twin  Bridges,  M.  T. ,  sends 
specimen  of  crass  for  name. 

Ans. — This  seems  to  be  Drop-seed  Graes, 
Sporobolus  juneeus.  The  specimen  is  a  poor 
one,  and  we  need  leavea  to  identify  it  for  sure. 

Communications  Rkckivkd  eon  tub:  Week  Endino 
Saturday.  June  24.  1S82. 
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We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  J apan  Spruce — Abies  (Picea)  polita — as 
not  only  an  ornamental  tree  of  the  first 
value  among  evergreens,  but  as  one  excep¬ 
tionally  well  adapted  for  hedges.  It  is 
of  slower  growth,  certainly,  than  many 
other  spruces,  but  its  leaves  are  very 
sharp — as  sharp,  indeed,  as  the  spines  of 
locusts  and  nearly  as  unyielding — while 
through  seven  years  it  has  proved  in  the 
trying  climate  of  the  Rural  Grounds  the 
hardiest  of  conifers.  Here  we  have  a 
rare  combination  for  a  hedge — hardiness, 
beauty,  and  protection  against  animals. 


WESTERN  PROGRESS. 


An  example  of  the  wonderful  growth 
of  the  Western  States  is  given  in  the  last 
quarterly  report  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  This  report  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  statistics  showing  the  great  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  settlement  of  the 
land  and  the  productions  of  the  farm, 
gives  some  figures  which  exhibit  the 
thriving  condition  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry.  In  it  we  find  there  are  298  flour¬ 
ing  mills  in  the  State  having  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000 ;  90  saw  mills,  nine  agricultural 
implement  manufactories,  27  cheese  facto¬ 
ries,  40  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  five 
woolen  mills  and  two  paper  mills.  There 
are  also  several  large  sorghum-sugar  fac¬ 
tories,  mines  of  coal,  zinc  and  lead,  salt 
works  and  other  industries  connected 
with  the  minerals.  The  sheep  industry 
is  developing  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  The  fine  natural  pastures  are 
rapidly  being  occupied  and  sheep  have 
doubled  in  number  each  year  since 
1879.  From  420,000  in  1880  the  flocks 
have  increased  to  over  1,500,000  in  1882, 
and  this  before  a  lamb  had  been  dropped. 
The  extention  of  railroads  has  also 
largely  added  to  the  industries  of  the 
State  in  the  way  of  car  building  and  ma¬ 
chine-making  and  repairing.  And  this  is 
but  one  indication  of  the  wonderful  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  of  the  West. 


OUR  NEXT  FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 


We  propose  to  do  our  very  best  as  re¬ 
gards  our  next  Seed  Distribution.  Every 
year  it  assumes  larger  proportions,  and 
the  preparations  made,  which  beforehand 
seemed  ample,  always  prove  inadequate 
in  one  respect  or  another.  It  may  surprise 
some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  for  the 
last  regular  seed  distribution— not  to  speak 
of  the  supplementary  ones — we  put  up  in 
the  Rural  office  104,000  packets  of  seeds. 
Then  the  various  kinds  were  selected  to 
make  up  each  collection  and  put  in  the 
mailing  envelopes.  These  latter,  of  course, 
had  to  be  directed,  stamped  and  mailed. 
The  entire  work  has  become  a  business  in 
itself,  and  requires  intelligent  supervision 
and  capable  clerks  to  carry  it  on.  In 
order  to  give  it  this  attention,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  carry  on  the  entire  work  at 
the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  where 
there  will  be  no  need  to  intrust  it  to  inex¬ 
perienced  hands.  The  seeds  selected  (all 
except  the  potato)  are  such  that  they  may 
be  put  up  before  the  end  of  the  year,  so 


that  all  may  receive  them  early  in  January 
or  the  middle  of  February  at  the  latest. 
As  to  the  kinds  of  seeds,  the  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  nude,  as  usual,  in  the  Fair 
Number.  We  need  only  say  here  that 
no  thought,  trouble  or,  within  reasonable 
limits,  expense,  lias  been  spared  in  order 
to  render  the  entire  collection  acceptable 
to  our  subscribers. 


THE  ARMY-WORM  AGAIN  ON  LONG 
ISLAND-THE  REMEDY. 


The  Sharpless  Strawberry  displays  this 
season  more  prominently  than  ever  before 
its  failing  to  ripen  the  tip.  We  get  more 
berries  of  the  largest  size  from  Sharpless 
than  from  any  other,  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
called  very  prolific.  Forborne  use  Charles 
Downing  and  Cumberland  Triumph  suit 
us  best. 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  so  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Youths’  Horticultural  Club  are 
interested  in  experimenting  with  the 
huckleberry,  and  that  Mr.  E.  S.  Goff’s 
suggestion  has  been  so  generally  adopted. 
Already  nine  different  States  and  Canada 
are  represented  in  the  contest,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  list  will  be  in¬ 
creased  much  more.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  young  people  to  become  interested 
in  such  a  work,  and  they  should  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  encouragement 
of  their  parents  and  friends. 


Again  the  Army-worm  has  appeared  on 
Long  Island.  The  main  wheat  field  of 
the  Rural  Farm  is  alive  with  them.  To 
proffer  assistance  to  those  who  may  be 
similarly  unfortunate,  let  us  mention  a 
method  for  their  extermination,  which 
was  very  successfully  employed  by  one  of 
our  subscribers,  Mr.  M.  C.  Jessup,  of 
Long  Island,  during  their  march  two 
years  ago.  Two  furrows  are  plowed  on 
the  side  of  the  field  so  that  the  loose  soil 
shall  be  on  the  side  towards  the  field  or 
fields  to  be  protected.  Then  go  through 
the  furrows  -with  a  spade,  cleaning  out  the 
bottom,  so  that  it  is  hard  and  smooth. 
Then  dig  holes,  as  for  posts,  the  full  width 
of  the  spade,  18  inches  deep,  from  25 
to  30  feet  apart.  The  Army-worms,  un¬ 
able  to  ascend  the  loose  soil  of  the  fur¬ 
row-side,  travel  along  the  smooth  bottom 
and  fall  into  the  holes.  Here  by  their 
struggles  they  crush  or  disable  one  anoth¬ 
er.  When  these  holes  become  filled  with 
the  worms,  or  nearly  so,  a  little  earth  is 
thrown  upon  them  and  pressed  down  with 
the  foot,  and  other  holes  dug.  Mr.  Jes¬ 
sup  tried,  as  he  tells  us,  “  burning  and 
everything  else,”  without  avail.  “But 
this  is  really  an  easy,  efficient  remedy,  and 
I  hope  you  will  inform  your  readers  at 
once,”  he  earnestly  concluded. 

The  method  is  not  entirely  new,  as  we 
remember  similar  suggestions  from  one 
of  our  entomological  writers,  Prof.  Cyrus 
Thomas,  we  think.  Still  we  are  glad  of 
the  evidence  of  a  practical  farmer  who 
has  tried  it  thoroughly  and  so  fully  en¬ 
dorses  its  efficacy. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
FAILURES. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  fre¬ 
quently  and  earnestly  presented  to  its 
readers  the  advantages  of  economy  and 
the  unwisdom  of  injudicious  expenditure; 
but,  more  than  all,  the  dangers  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  resulting  from  debt.  Time  and  ex¬ 
perience  exemplify  more  fully  the  cautions 
that  have  been  repeatedly  given.  But  a 
good  thing  bears  repetition,  and  we  feel 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  continue  to  harp 
upon  this  subject;  for  there  are  questions 
of  the  greatest  import  to  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  that  may  be  reiterated  and  dis¬ 
cussed  over  and  over  again.  Very  briefly, 
we  would  request  attention  to  a  fact  of 
much  interest  in  this  regard. 

We  hear  of  failures  and  distress  very 
often,  aod  these  misfortunes  have  become 
so  common  as  to  fall  under  the  careful 
notice  and  calculations  of  the  statisticians, 
who  can  tell  us  precisely  how  many  men 
out  of  a  thousand  fail  in  business;  but 
there  they  stop.  We  ought  to  know  why 
they  fail.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  no  se¬ 
cret  that  most  of  these  misfortunes  come 
from  reckless  expenditures  and  misuse  of 
credit. 

Men  are  much  the  same  everywhere, 
and  the  farmers  of  Bavaria  are  no  worse 
on  the  average,  than  American  farmers, 
and  what  happens  in  that  country  may  be 
a  lesson  for  us.  The  Government  of  Ba¬ 
varia  has  been  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  failures  and  distress  among  farmers 
in  that  country,  and  has  only  rehearsed 
“  the  old,  old,  story.”  Forty  per  cent,  of 
these  failures  have  been  found  to  be  due 
to  injudicious  purchases  or  reckless  mort¬ 
gaging;  34  per  cent,  are  found  to  be  due 
to  personal  causes,  as  inefficiency,  vice, 
and  other  faults,  and  but  13  per  cent,  to 
purely  business  causes,  as  mistakes,  mis¬ 
management,  or  accidents  which  may 
carry  no  blame  with  them. 

Don’t  let  it  be  forgotten  that  a  debt  is 
a  mortgage,  as  truly  as  a  mortgage  is  a 
debt,  and  the  owner  of  a  farm  can  no 
more  escape  the  payment  of  the  one  than 
he  can  that  of  the  other.  And  yet,  how 
many  farmers  will  contract  a  debt  without 
the  least  hesitation  when  they  would  suffer 
the  greatest  inconvenience  rather  than 
sign  a  mortgage  on  their  farms !  The  fact 
is,  that  the  farmer  who  pays  as  he  goes, 
will  never  become  a  subject  of  the  probe 
or  the  dissection  of  the  statistician  who 
turns  his  attention  to  business  failures 
and  misfortunes.  He  will  be  safe  all  the 
time  and  whatever  may  happen. 


THE  TUBERCLE  PARASITE. 


Tnn  investigations  of  Dr.  Koch  into 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  parasite 
which  accompanies  and  is  supposed  to 
produce  tuberculous  diseases,  or  pulmon¬ 
ary  consumption,  promise  to  have  a  very 
important  and  interesting  relation  to  the 
feeding  of  our  farm  animals,  some  of 
which  suffer  so  seriously  from  this  class 
of  diseases.  It  has  been  learned  that  the 
embryonic  form  of  the  tubercle,  or  the 
bacillus  or  vegetable  cell  which  causes 
consumption,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  vinegar  plant;  and  that  its  manner 
of  growth  is  also  similar.  The  peculiar 
tough,  gelatinous  mass  which  forms  in 
vinegar  and  is  called  the  “mother  of  vine¬ 
gar,”  is  well  known.  This  mass  is  made 
up  of  an  aggregation  of  smaller  masses 
of  cells  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  is  known 
as  the  vinegar  plant.  This  plant  is  found 
wherever  farinaceous  substances  are  under¬ 
going  the  acetic  or  alcoholic  fermentation. 

It  has  been  shown,  too,  that  this  vinegar 
yeast  can  be  traced  in  the  bloo  i  of  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  been  fed  upon  farinaceous 
or  starchy  food  in  a  condition  of  acid  or 
alcoholic  fermentation.  Some  very  con¬ 
clusive  experiments  have  been  made,  to 
show  this  important  fact;  246  swine  fed 
upon  fermenting  food  were  examined  and 
the  vinegar  yeast  was  found  in  their  blood 
and  secretions,  and  104  of  the  animals 
were  discovered  to  be  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  or  pulmonary  consumption.  In  a 
well-known  case  which  occurred  some 
years  ago,  in  which  some  men  were  fed 
upon  sour  food,  they  became  sick;  the 
blood  was  found,  upon  examination,  to 
contain  the  vinegar  yeast,  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  began.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  a  frequent 
disease  in  dairy  cows  that  are  fed  upon 
distillery  slop  and  other  sour  food,  and 
that  in  such  cases  the  peculiar  parasitic 
and  infectious  germ  is  found  in  the  milk. 

The  whole  question  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  because  of  the  infectious  char¬ 
acter  of  this  disease,  which  yearly  carries 
off  one-seventh  of  those  persons  who  die. 
and  further,  it  is  of  great  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  popular  practice  of  ensi¬ 
lage,  in  which  the  fodder  undergoes  this 
acetic  and  alcoholic  fermentation.  This 
is  a  stage  of  decay,  and  decay  induces 
decay  consecutively,  wherever  its  products 
are  carried.  The  question  then  occurs, 
are  we,  when  we  feed  ensilage  or  other 
food  in  a  state  of  acid  or  alcoholic  fermen¬ 
tation,  producing  tuberculosis  in  the  cows 
and  risking  the  infection  of  those  persons 
who  may  use  the  milk  or  the  butter  so 
produced?  The  indications  are  all  in  favor 
of  such  a  result. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  TARIFF  COM¬ 
MISSION. 


At  length  the  President  has  appointed 
and  the  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nine 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  which 
is  to  make  an  investigation  with  a  view 
to  furnishing  a  basis  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff.  As  long  ago  as  June  7,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  nominated  a  full  list  of  names;  but 
of  these  W.  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York, 
and  J.  8.  Phelps,  of  Missouri,  declined 
to  serve,  and  it  is  only  during  the  past 
week  that  two  other  men  have  accepted 
nominations  and  been  confirmed  in  their 
places.  It  is  generally  reported  that  the 
Commission  was  created,  not  so  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  tariff  in  the  direction  of  greatly  les¬ 
sening  import  duties,  as  to  stave  off  action 
for  the  present,  and  to  obtain  a  report 
more  or  less  favorable  to  our  present  pro¬ 
tective  system.  The  composition  of  the 
Commission  certainly  affords  no  ground 
for  the  belief  that  any  radical  change  of 
the  tariff  will  be  recommended  in  the  re¬ 
port  which  the  Commissioners  are  to  make 
to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  lasting 
from  December  1  to  March  4.  In  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  creation  of  the  Commission 
by  Congress,  we  insisted,  in  the  Rural 
of  April  22,  that,  in  view  of  the  grave 
influence  its  conclusions  might  bring  to 
bear  on  the  industries  of  the  country,  the 
various  branches  of  agriculture — by  far 
the  most  important  of  them  all — should 
be  adequately  represented,  and  having 
learnt,  with  other  farmers,  that  agricul¬ 
ture  should  be  thankful  for  small  favors, 
we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  complain  about 
the  composition^  the  Tariff  Commission. 

John  L.  Hayes,  of  Massachusetts,  will 
be  chairman,  ne  is  about  60  years  old, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  editor  of  a  Boston 
journal  devotea  to  the  interests  of  wool 
growers  and  manufacturers,  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  country  on  the 
woolen  industry  in  all  its  branches,  a  close 
student  of  the  tariff  question,  and  a  man 
who  has  won  the  esteem  and  confidence 


of  the  sheep  raisers  as  well  as  of  the  wool 
and  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
Wool-growing  is  the  chief  and  almost  the 
only  agricultural  industry  favored  with 
protection,  and  high  duties  on  the  raw 
material  have  been  obtained  as  an  offset 
to  the  still  higher  duties  on  manufactured 
woolen  goods.  Mr.  Hayes  is  a  trusted  rep¬ 
resentative  of  both  the  wool-growing  and 
wool- manufacturing  industries.  Henry 
M.  Oliver,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  about  45  years  old,  a  “self- 
made  man,”  who  employs  about  3,800 
hands  in  manufacturing  iron  at  Pittsburg. 
He  is  a  man  of  fine  executive  ability,  a 
hard  worker,  and  will  represent  the  iron 
industries,  always  clamorous  for  protec¬ 
tion.  Austin  M.  Garland,  of  Illinois,  is 
an  extensive  agriculturist  and  sheep  raiser 
near  Springfield,  and  president  of  the 
State  Grange.  He  is  about  middle  age, 
and  has  never  held  or  sought  a  public 
office,  although  he  was  pressed  for  the 
places  of  both  Senator  Logan  and  Senator 
Davis. 

Jacob  Ambler,  of  Ohio,  an  ex-member 
of  Congress,  is  53  years  of  age,  and  a  law¬ 
yer  by  profession.  He  is  a  strong  protec¬ 
tionist,  being  the  representative  of  the 
iron  and  woolen  manufacturing  interests 
of  his  State,  and  the  special  candidate  of 
Mr.  McKinley,  who  demands  “a  tariff  for 
protection  with  incidental  revenue.” 
Robert  P.  Porter,  of  Washington, an  Eng¬ 
lishman  by  birth,  under  40  yeais  of  age, 
is  an  accomplished  statistician  in  financial 
and  industrial  questions,  lie  was  a  jour¬ 
nalists  the  West  for  10  years,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  International 
Review.  Pic  is  a  hard  worker,  with  pro¬ 
tective  tendencies,  and  is  said  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  iron-masters  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  John  W.  II.  Underwood,  of  Georgia, 
is  nearly  70  years  old,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1834,  and  is  now  Judge  of  the 
Rome  Circuit.  He  is  an  uncommonly  in¬ 
telligent  man,  a  moderate  protectionist, 
and  represents  the  cotton-growing  inter¬ 
ests.  Duncan  F.  Kenner,  of  Louisiana,  is 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Commission, 
being  upwards  of  70  years  of  age.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  Pelican  State,  and  one 
of  its  most  extensive  sugar  planters.  He 
is  a  clear-headed,  broad-minded  man. 
While  favored  by  the  sugar-growing  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country,  he  is  objection¬ 
able  to  the  sugar  importers.  These  seven 
were  among  the  first,  nominations  made, 
and  after  several  others  had  declined  to 
fill  the  vacancies  left  by  Messrs.  Wheeler 
ami  Phelps,  the  list  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  addition  of  Alexander  R. 
Boteler,  of  West  Virginia,  who  is  report¬ 
ed  to  be  a  farmer  with  a  strong  protective 
regard  for  the  pig  iron  and  coal  interests 
of  his  State;  and  William  H,  McMahon, 
of  New  York,  an  appraiser  in  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House  in  this  city,  and  the  possessor 
of  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  thv. 
operations  of  the  tariff  laws. 


BREVITIES. 

Dr.  Loring  (Com.  of  Ag.)  tells  us  he  has 
raised  Hungarian  Grass  for  12  years  and  val¬ 
ues  it  highly.  He  cuts  it  just  as  it  is  passing 
out  of  bloom. 

Sow  Hungarian  Grass— we  sow  not  less 
than  a  bushel  to  the  acre — upon  well- harrowed 
laud  and  harrow  it  in.  It  will  be  ready  to 
cut  the  latter  part  of  August. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  by  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician  that  “boiled  milk  is  unfit  for  use.”  Can 
any  of  our  readers  tell  us  why?  We  have 
often  thought  that  the  use  of  raw  milk  from 
cows  which  are  permitted— indeed  obliged— to 
drink  impure  water,  might  be  a  cause  of  ma¬ 
larial  diseases. 

The  apple  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rural  Grounds,  though  covered  with  blossoms, 
have  set  very  little  fruit,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
cold  nights  which  prevailed.  We  hear  the 
same  report  from  many  other  quarters,  so 
that  the  bearing  year  may  not  produce  so  full 
a  crop  as  has  been  predicted. 

The  following  from  the  American  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Waynesboro’,  Pa.,  may  serve 
to  show  the  estimation  in  which  our  Crop 
Special  is  hold  by  many  readers : 

“  Allow  us  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
wonderfully  lull  and  exhaustive  reports  in 
“  What  Will  the  Harvest  Be?”  To  us  it  is  of 
much  interest  and  value. 

Mr.  Henry  Stewart  tells  us  that,  be  watched 
for  several  minutes  a  Yellow  Bird  (Sylvili- 
ca  a-stiva)  feeding  upon  the  lice  (aphides) 
which  collect  upon  the  under  sides  of  leaves, 
which  are  becoming  one  of  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  enemies  to  fruit  aud  many  kimls  of  orna¬ 
mental  trees.  This  beautiful  bird  is  common 
iu  most  parts  of  our  country,  and  if  fos¬ 
tered  and  protected  as  English  sparrows  were 
?')  years  ago,  might  prove  an  effectual  exter¬ 
minator  of  the  lice. 

The  importation  of  American  lard  cheese 
has  at  length  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  British  Government.  Last  Tuesday  the 
f  Home  Secretary  was  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  what  measures  the  government 
intended  to  adopt  to  guard  the  people’s 
pockets  against  the  fraudulent  sale  of  this 
adulturated  product.  The  reply  was  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act, 
already  in  force,  were  deemed  sufficiently 
stringent  to  prevent  t.he  sule  of  the  article 
under  a  false  name.  Oh,  for  such  an  Act  here  I 
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[Special  Correspondent!)  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr.) 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
road  bas  adopted  the  peculiar  title  of  “The 
Colossus  of  Roads,”  and  certainly  a  trip  over 
the  line  will  show  that  the  choice  of  appella¬ 
tion  was  not  ill-timed  or  inappropriate. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  those 
who  were  rich  in  experience  in  regard  to  the 
stock  interests  of  the  State,  we  tarried  at 
several  of  the  points  made  famous  as  centers 
for  both  the  cattle  and  sheep  raising.  Larned 
is  recognized  as  headquarters  for  sheep,  nu¬ 
merous  flocks  of  which  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  Edgewood,  Stafford,  Rush,  Hodgeman 
and  Ford  Counties,  and  in  greater  or  less 
quantities  in  all  portions  of  the  State,  There 
is  no  interest  which  has  grown  with  more 
rapidity  in  this  State  than  sheep  raising,  and 
considerable  attention  is  being  paid  to  raising 
the  grade  anil  the  introduction  of  strains  of 
pure-bred  Merinos.  It  is  a  generally  admitted 
fact  that,  although  somewhat  more  expensive 
at  the  outset,  pure-blood  sheep  are  by  far  the 
most  profitable  to  handle. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Kansas  has  long  and  ear¬ 
nestly  advocated  the  raising  of  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  sheep  in  the  State,  and  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  is  his  belief  “there  is  not  an 
instance  on  record  vvhero  sheep  husbandry 
has  been  pursued  with  anything  like  the  skill 
needful  to  success  in  other  enterprises,  that  it 
has  not  been  highly  remunerative.” 

The  growth  of  the  industry  which  has  really 
been  remarkably  rapid,  cun  be  traced  to  direct 
causes.  First,  It  requires  less  capital  and  can 
be  conducted  for  the  season  at  a  much  smaller 
expense  (proportionately)  than  cattle  raising. 
Second,  the  returns  from  wool  and  mutton 
are  available  the  first  year,  thereby  allowing, 
if  desirable,  additional  investment  and  thus 
compounding  interest.  Third,  there  is  a  double 
source  of  profit.  Fourth,  sheep  can  be  fed 
during  the  Winter  and  protected  by  sheds  and 
corrals  at  small  expense,  owing  to  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  most  Kan¬ 
sas  Winters.  Fifth, 
th  e  dry  atmosphere 
of  the  State,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  south, 
central  and  west¬ 
ern  portions,  pre¬ 
vents  disease  from 
decimating  the 
flocks.  Sixth,  the 
grazing  during  the 
Summer  is  abun¬ 
dant  and  nutriti¬ 
ous  and  the  sea¬ 
son  unusually  long, 
and  so  we  might  go 
on  ad  in  finilum. 

The  Inter- Ocean, 
of  Chicago,  in  a 
recent  article  upon 
this  subject,  re¬ 
cords  a  eouversa 
tion  with  Mr.  G. 

H.  Wadsworth, 
who  has  a  ranch 
near  Larned, show 
ing  his  investment 
of  land  purchased 
from  the  railroad 
company,  houses, 
bams,  corrals, 
sheds,  wells,  etc., 

and  2,085  sheep,  to  be  $7,973,  The  total  of  his 
expenses  for  the  first  year — herding,  feeding, 
losses,  etc. — was  $1,310.  His  receipts  from 
wool,  ewes,  wethers  and  bucks  sold,  were 
$8,425.50.  “  leaving  him,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  with  a  net  profit  of  $2,085.50,  which  18 
a  little  more  than  25  per  cent,  upon  his  capi¬ 
tal  invested.  It  should  be  noticed  that  if  the 
capital  in  sheep  alone  were  considered,  the 
profit  would  be  more  than  50  per  cent.”  The 
feed,  which  was  all  charged  as  cash  paid  out, 
was  raised  by  himself.  The  expenses  of  the 
next  year  (1878)  were  $1,217 ;  the  receipts 
$4,278,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  over  $8,000. 

Thus  Mr.  Wadsworth  witnessed  the  growth 
and  development  of  his  chosen  pursuit.  He 
paid  considerable  attention  to  raisiug  the 
grade  by  introducing  pure-blood  bucks,  and 
now  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
numbering  over  13,000,  valued  at  from  $40,000 
to  $50,000,  and  he  has  an  income  of  at  least 
$15  000  per  year.  A  favorite  plan  of  sheep 
raising  by  capitalists  is  the  “  share"  system, 
whereby  some  good  man  handles  the  sheep, 
feeds,  markets,  shears,  etc.,  for  50  per  cent,  of 
the  clip  and  increase — a  plan  which  insures  a 
profit  to  the  investor  and  the  farmer.  There 
are  also  several  stock  companies  who„  own 


many  thousand  sheep,  and  a  gentleman  who 
is  a  member  of  one  informed  us  that  the  divi¬ 
dends  last  year  were  about  20  per  cent. 

The  number  of  sheep  iu  Kansas  has  in¬ 
creased  200-fold  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  wool  clip  this  year  will  not  fall  far 
short  of  10,000,000  pounds. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  cattle  industry, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  in  the  South¬ 
west,  many  thousand  cattle  having  assumed 
the  proprietorship,  for  a  season,  of  the  vast 
plains  once  the  home  of  the  buffalo.  One  of 
the  first  farms  we  visited  was  that  of  S.  F. 
Jones,  situated  a  few  miles  northwest  of 
Strong  City.  Mr.  Jones  came  here  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  expresses  himself  as  very  much 
better  pleased  with  his  present  home  than  he 
was  with  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  ar¬ 
ranged  farms  it  has  ever  been  our  pleasure  to 
visit.  It  consists  of  over  7,000  acres,  only 
about  3,000  of  which  are  under  cultivation,  the 
remainder  being  used  for  a  range.  It  is  par¬ 
tially  fenced  with  stone  wall,  and  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  so  in  meadows,  so  that  his  herd  can  have 
alternate  fields  for  grazing.  He  is  making  a 
specialty  of  Hereford  and  Polled  Angus,  pure¬ 
bred,  and  grades,  and  has  some  very  handsome 
thoroughbred  bulls.  His  herd  at  present  num¬ 
bers  about  500. 

Mr.  Jones  has  acquired  wealth  in  the  stock 
business,  and  has  erected  and  arranged  his 
buildings  for  comfort  and  even  elegance.  His 
residence  is  of  stone,  with  plate-glass  windows, 
exceedingly  handsome  architecture,  and  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  city  style;  in  fact,  the  house  would 
be  an  ornament  in  any  city.  All  of  the  other 
buildings — the  butter  and  cheese  cellar,  smoke*- 
house,  ice-house,  barn,  etc. — are  also  of  stone. 
The  bam  is  a  monster,  and  so  constructed 
upon  a  hillside  that  a  loaded  team  can  drive 
in  on  any  floor  and,  turning  around  inside, 
can  drive  out.  The  farm  is  “  outfitted"  with 
all  improved  machinery,  feed  mills,  etc.,  and 
it  seems  as  though  every  want  had  been  amply 
supplied. 

We  also  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Willoughby 
Makin,  near  Florence.  This  young  man  is  an 
Englishman,  and  has  expended  about  $25,000 
on  his  building  improvements  and  stock.  He 
has  a  comfortable  stone  residence,  and  all 
necessary  barns  and  out-buildings.  His  farms 
consist  of  about  1,000  acres,  with  350  cattle, 
mostly  three-year-old  heifers  and  yearlings 
for  breeding  purposes.  He  is  also  running  to 
Hereford  and  Polled  Angus  for  breeding  bulls. 


Eastern  markets  require  com- fed  beeves  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  formerly. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Drovers’ 
Journal,  which  is  just  published,  we  append 
a  few  observations.  “The  outlook  for  West¬ 
ern  cattle  growers  is  exceedingly  flattering. 
The  general  average  loss  of  cattle  during  last 
Winter  was  four  per  cent.,  against  nine  per 
cent,  in  1880  and  1881.  In  the  chief  cattle- 
growing  section  the  loss  does  not  exceed  three 
per  cent.  *  *  *  The  general  condition  of 
cattle  on  the  range  is  reported  20  per  cent, 
better  than  at  a  corresponding  time  in  average 
years.  Grass  is  rather  more  forward,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Southwest.  The  shipments  from 
that  region  this  year  will  exceed  those  of  last 
year  by  fully  10  per  cent,,  and  the  average 
price  is  $4  to  $4  .50  per  head  higher  than  last 
year.  There  is  no  disease  anywhere  except  a 
few  scattering  cases  of  what  is  termed  •  black 
leg,'  and  the  crop  of  calves  is  the  largest 
known  for  years.  ” 

These  things  make  the  outlook  for  the  south¬ 
western  region  never  better,  and  assure  to 
stockmen  fat  profits  as  well  as  fat  cattle. 


TR.VNSPLANTixe.-pU.  Cat.  Acad,  of  Design.]— Fio.  306. 
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RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


Evidently  many  who  write  about  Paris- 
green  and  London-purple  and  the  best  way  to 
mix  them,  do  not  write  from  experience. 
Either  may  be  used  with  water,  which  costs 
nothing,  or  with  flour  or  plaster,  which  cost 
considerable,  as  those  who  have  to  apply  it  to 
acres  of  plants  have  ascertained.  Applying 
either  mixed  with  plaster,  is  the  more  effec¬ 
tual  way,  for  the  reason  that  the  plaster  ad¬ 
heres  to  all  parts  of  the  leaves  when  moist 
vi  ith  dew,  v.  bile  applied  iu  water  the  poison 


Farm  of  S  F.  Jones,  Strong  City,  Kansas.— Fig.  207. 


He  has  about  20  horses  and  300  hogs— Poland- 
Chinas  and  Berkshires.  He  expresses  himself 
as  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  his  ven¬ 
ture,  reckoning  his  farm  now  at  $40,000  with 
stock— a  profit  of  nearly  33 per  cent,  per 
annum,  he  having  heen  only  two  years  in  the 
business. 

In  the  western  and  southern  portion  of  the 
State  we  find  the  vast  herds  of  grass-fed  cattle, 
while  around  the  localities  heretofore  de¬ 
scribed  the  specialty  is  corn-fed  stock.  As 
the  profit  upon  tins  industry  is  about  30  per 
cent.,  many  stockmen  borrow  money  on  their 
herds,  upon  which  they  can  well  afford  to  pay 
interest,  to  increase  the  number.  It  is  said 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  t.e 
State  for  the  last  year  has  been  over  50  per 
cent.,  and  the  papers  all  through  the  country 
unite  in  saying  that  stock-raising  in  Kansas 
will  prove  a  mine  of  wealth.  Dodge  City  is 
headquarters  for  the  cattle  trade  of  the  South¬ 
west.  The  drive  for  the  season  of  1S83  is  esti¬ 
mated  ut  300,000  head. 

Immense  herds  of  cattle  range  in  the  south¬ 
western  portion  of  the  State,  where  they  graze 
and  fatten  upon  the  Buffalo  and  Mesquit 
Giusses  of  the  plains;  but  the  business  is  not 
as  profitable  now  as  in  former  years,  as  the 


settles  only  upon  those  parts  which  hold  the 
water  while  it  evaporates,  leaving  the  undis¬ 
solved  poison.  London-purple  is  just  as  effec¬ 
tual  as  Paris-green  if  used  in  the  right  pro¬ 
portion  as  to  the  water  or  flour  or  plaster 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  If  too  small  a  pro¬ 
portion  is  used,  the  beetles  or  grubs  are  not 
killed;  if  too  large,  the  foliage  is  injured,  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Paris-greeu,  but  the  mar¬ 
gin  is  greater.  For  instance,  one  part  of  pure 
Paris-green  may  be  mixed  with  75  parts  of 
plaster  and  if  thoroughly  mixed,  it  will  kill 
the  beetle  though,  perhaps,  it  isbetter  to  apply 
it  more  liberally.  It  may  be  mixed  with  40 
parts  of  plaster  and  the  leaves  will  not  be 
seriously  harmed.  Not  so  with  the  Purple. 
If  one  to  40  will  kill  the  beetle,  one  to  50  would 
not — while  one  to  30  would  in  jure  the  foliage. 
Hence  it  is  we  have  advised  our  readers  to 
use  the  Purple  cautiously,  according  to  the 
directions  we  have  given.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  the  London-purple,  viz.,  that  it  is 
pure  and  ranch  less  in  price  than  Paris-green, 
is  a  valid  one.  We  prefer  the  Purple  for  our 
own  use,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  laborer, 

we  should  prefer  the  Green . . . 

Last  year  we  made  a  note  that  Lenny’s 
Magnolia  was  hardier  with  ns  than  Soulange’s 


Magnolia.  This  year  the  reverse  might  be 
said.  So  much  for  the  word  “  hardy,”  £s 
applied  to  the  above.  The  LennA  stood  a  se¬ 
vere  Winter  bettor  than  Soulansre’a;  but  was 
severely  in  jured  by  a  milder  Winter.  Many 
of  our  shrubs,  especially  Weigelas,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  nearly  to  the  ground  last  Winter, 
while  they  have  passed  severer  Winters  un¬ 
harmed.  Our  Gingko,  or  Maiden  hair  Tree, 
was  harmed  last  Winter  for  the  first,  and  we 
might  point  out  many  other  singularities  of 
this  kind  which  go  to  show  that  the  word 
“  hardy,”  as  we  have  many  times  insisted, 
has  no  definite  signification  as  applied  to 
plant  life. . . . . . . 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiments,  that  if 
the  common  Missouri  Currant  is  trimmed  up 
to  a  single  stem,  and  with  all  the  sap  thus 
forced  in  one  direction,  it  makes  a  hight  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and  at  this  hight  the  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  can  he  grafted  on  it. 

Our  friend,  the  Michigan  Farmer,  in  which 
we  find  the  above,  is  quite  right.  We  have  a 
two-year  old  Missouri  Currant  stem  that  is 
five  feet  high,  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  with¬ 
out  a  crook  in  it,  all  of  which  grew  in  two 
years.  This  Spring  we  grafted  Fay’s  Prolific 
Currant  upon  it.  We  have  had  these  standard 
currants  and  gooseberries  for  six  or  seven 
years  and,  except  as  curiosities,  they  are  of 
little  value.  Half-standards  are  better— that 
is,  currants  or  gooseberries,  one  or  both, 
worked  upon  the  Missouri  stock  two  to  three 
feet  high.  But  they  must  be  staked  and  the 
tops  supported,  or  high  winds  are  liable  to 
twist  them  off . . . 

Those  of  our  readers  who  last  Spring  set 
fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  will  need  to  look 
after  them  in  case  of  drought.  There  is  little 
to  be  done,  but  this  little  if  well  done,  may 
save  their  lives  or  prevent  that  partial  injury 
from  which  trees  are  slow  to  recover.  Care¬ 
fully  remove  an  inch  or  so  of  surface  soil  from 
over  and  about  the  roots,  and  then  saturate 
the  ground  with  water.  When  this  bas  all 
passed  into  the  ground,  replace  the  surface 
earth  very  lightly  and  cover  with  litter  of  any 
kind,  or  even  grass.  Trees  so  treated  will  pass 
through  any  drought  that  is  likely  to  occur. . 

There  is  a  difference  between  the 
changes  of  color  of  the  Purple-leaved 
Beech  and  Schwerdler’s  Maple,  worthy 
of  note.  The  leaves  of  the  beech 
when  they  first  unfold  are  a  light  purple, 
which  grows  darker  until  the  leaves  are  fully 
expanded.  Those  of  the  maple  are  nearly 

black  when  they 
first  push,  but 
they  grow  lighter 
in  color  as  they 
develop.  Every 
collection  should 
have  specimens  of 
these  handsome 

trees . 

A  writer  i 
the  London  Mark 
Lane  Express 
speaks  of  the  hight 
of  zinnias  as  10 
feet.  Do  they  ever 
grow  so  high  in 
England  or  any 
where  else  ? 
Twenty-five  years 
ago  these  flowers, 
now  as  double  as 
a  dahlia,  were  as 
sing’e  as  a  Marsh 
Marigold,  The 
colors,  too,  are 
brighter  and  more 
varied,  and  they 
may  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  of  garden 
annuals.  Zinnias 
were  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  of  the  lamented  James  Vick,  who  did 
more  to  popularize  them  than  all  the  rest  of 
our  seedsmen  put  together . 


CATALOGUES,  &C. 


Southern  Industries.— We  have  received 
the  initial  number  of  the  new  Southern  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  above  title,  published  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  at  $2.00  per  year,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Rolfe  S.  Saunders.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  South 
not  less  than  to  the  enterprise  of  the  veteran 
at  its  head,  and  should  meet  with  a  hearty 
welcome  from  Southern  planters  and  farmers. 
It  is  ably  edited,  its  make-up  is  pleasing  and 
its  matter  practical; 

Michigan  Horticultural  Society,  Sum¬ 
mer  Meeting  at  Pentorater,  Oceana  Co.,  June 
20,  21,  23.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
horticulturists  everywhere  to  be  present. 
Chas.  W.  Garfield,  Secretary,  Grand  Rapids. 

Special  Report  No.  44  on  Acreage  and 
Couditiou  of  cotton  and  the  cereals,  June 
1882,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  Cornell  University  Register, 
1881-2.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


(Contlmiert  fmm  page  426.) 

CHAPTER  IIT. 

“Parley  he  hanged,  Jonas;  Jo  you  think 
I’m  going  to  give  mv  farm  to  that  boy,  as 
hasn't,  pot  no  more  than  the  olothea  he  stands 
in?  And  If  he  pets  Patjenoe  why  he’ll  pet  the 
farm  when  I’m  pone,  heoanse  the  old  man, 
like  a  oonsarned  fool,  willed  it  to  her  after  me. 
And  that's  just  what  I  don’t  like.  The  old 
man  was  fool  enough  to  sell  t he  best  half  on  it 
to  your  uncle  and  kept  all  the  upland®,  just 
because  of  those  elm®  round  the  bouse,  and  be 
let  all  that  rich  terhaker  land  in  the  intervale 
po  and  that  mountain  too  has  pot  better  iron 
ore  in  it  than  ever  went  to  Saltzburg  furnace 
and  old  Barney  knows  it  too.  And  that 
wasn’t  enough,  but  to  spite  me  he  left  the 
farm  to  me  only  as  lonp  ns  T  live  and  then  it 
poes  to  Patience.  Now  Jonas  I  want  to  see 
thQ  ol  1  farm  all  in  one  again,  and  that  can't 
be  unless  you  marrv  Patience.  And  I’ve  sot 
mv  mind  on  it  and  the  pal  has  pot  to  do  it,  or 
I’ll  know  the  reason  whv.  I  wasn’t  named 
Defi  tnce  for  nothing.  The  old  man  often  told 
me  that,  and  I’ll  prove  it.  "You  say  the  word 
Jonas  and  I’ll  bring  the  pal  to  it  you  be  sure. 

“Well  Harriett,  as  I  said  before.  I  don’t 
keer.  I’ll  marrv  the  pal  if  she'll  hev  me;  she’s 
l:k°l v  pal  enough  and  I'd  as  soon  marry  her 
s  anv  woman  I  know  of.  But  while  cousin 
Barley’s  round  you’ll  Had  you’ve  got  your 
hands  full,  I’m  afeard.” 

Never  yon  mind  Bariev,  Jonas.  I’ll  give 
him  a  walking  ticket  as  he’ll  travel  on  pretty 
fast  and  as  for  the  pal,  I’m  her  father  and 
she’s  bound  to  do  as  I  want  her;  that’s  sartin. 
You  see.  if  Barley  bed  the  farm,  instead  of 
you,  Jonas,  ns  we  all  thought  he  would  hev, 
onlv  you  stepped  in  his  shoes,  that  would  be 
different.  Mehbe  she'd  then  ha’  fallen  in  love 
with  vou.  Jonas;  ha!  hal  ha!  Only  think 
of  it  Jonas;  how  eontrairy  these  women  are 
surelev.  There  was  hev  mother  took  sick 
and  died  just  in  the  middle  of  baying  and 
ketchin’  weather  too,  and  we  had  to  leave  all 
the  hay  out  for  the  funer’l;  just  as  if  no  other 
time  would  do  to  po  and  get  siek  in.” 

“  I  guess  she  pot  cold  helping  you  get  your 
hsv  in  in  that  thunder  shower,  didn’t  she  Bart¬ 
lett?  so  I've  hearn  tell.  But  women  is  con¬ 
trary,  as  you  say,  there’s  narv  doubt  of  that.” 

“  Well,  well,  bring  Vm  to,  Jonas;  you  come 
up  and  see  the  gal  anyhow  and  let  her  get 
used  to  your  veller  hnir,  eh!  Jonas.  I  must 
be  goiu\  Patience  will  hev  all  the  keows 
milked,  and  I’ll  hev  to  help  her  carry  the 
pails  home.  Come  round  to-morrow  night, 
Jonas  ” 

“  What  an  old  rascal  that  old  Defiance  Bar- 
lett  i®,”  muttered  Jonas  to  himself  asbesham- 
bled  off  from  the  fence,  after  Bartlett  had 
left.  "He  killed  Patience’s  mother,  so  folks 
say;  woiked  her  to  death,  and  made  her  go 
out  having,  when  the  hired  man  gotsunstruck, 
and  the  woman  got  wet  through  with  a  thun¬ 
der-shower  goin^  home,  and  died  in  a  ragin’ 
fever  in  two  days.  And  now  be  wants  me  to 
many  Patience.... Well,  I  might  do  worse, 
and  the  pasture  and  hayin’  over  there  is  just 
what  I  want,  and  maybe  the  gal  might  do 
worse,  too.  I’ll  sleep  over  it.  anyhow,  and 
see  Hbout  it  to  morrow.  If  wo  could  get  Bar¬ 
ley  off  there’d  be  no  trouble  about  it,  I  guess; 
but  he’s  death  on  Barley.  Anyhow,  I  fixed  Bai¬ 
ley’s  flint  wunst  for  him,  and  I  kin  do  it 
agen,  I  guess.  I  wonder  where  I  could  hev 
put  uncle’s  w  ill.  I  ouphter  hev  burned  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  hillin’  it,  and  then,  like  a  fool,  for- 
gettin’  where  I  hid  it.  Anyhow,  the  will  I 
made  went  through  like  a  hot  cake.” 

“Hello,  Jon  is,  what  hot  cakes  are  you 
talking  about.  It’s  so  dark  I  wouldn’t  have 
known  it  was  you,  if  I  hadn’t  heard  you  talk- 
ng.” 

“Why,  Barley,  is  that  you?  I  thought  you 
was  coaliu’  down  to  Goshen.” 

“So  I  ®as.  I  thought  I’d  come  round  and 
see  the  folks  for  a  spell,  now  the  pits  are 
down,  and  no  coal  to  be  raked  for  a  day  or 
two.  But,  you’re  in  a  hurry,  Jonas.” 

“Yes,  I  be.  there's— I’m— well,  I've  got  to 
be  borne  anyhow,  so  gcod-bye.”  And  the 
man  hurried  away. 

“  Well,  if  Uncle  isn’t  cheated  after 
all,  my  name’s  not  Barley  Merritt.  And 
o  the  will’s  hid  away.  And  that’s  why 
Jonas  got  the  farm  instead  of  me,  as 
U.ie!e  Merritt  alwavs  said  it  should  go, 
when  he  died,  because  father  saved  his  life  and 
lost  his  own  in  doing  it.  Welti  well  I  murder 
will  out  But  I’ve  pot  to  keep  this  quiet  any¬ 
how  at  present ;  and  in  this  wav  Btrley  Mer¬ 
ritt  tin  ught  over  the  words  which  he  over¬ 
heard  from  Jonas  as  he  leaned  against  the 
fence,  and  as  the  latter  was  hastily  wending 
is  way  down  the  lane  towards  his  home  after 
he  interview  with  Defiance  Bartlett. 


Barley  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
an  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother  whom  he 
was  supporting  hv  his  labor.  His  father  was 
killed  at  a  fire  wh'ch  consumed  the  house  on 
that  part  of  the  Stony  Brook  farm  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Jonas  PrHtt.  He  had  entered  the 
burning  house  to  awaktn  his  sleeping  brother 
and  had  dragged  him  half  stupefied  to  the 
window  and  helped  him  out  when  the  roof  fell 
in  and  overwhelmed  him  in  the  ruins,  but  the 
brother  escaped.  The  widow  and  her  young 
son  Barley,  w-ere  s"pported  by  the  grateful 
brother  who  promised  *o  leave  the  farm  to 
Barley  at  his  death;  being  a  widower  and 
cbildles®.  Wiien  John  Merritt,  the  brother 
died,  every  one  was  astonished  to  see  a  will 
produced,  apparently  in  due  and  legal  form, 
devising  the  farm  to  Jonas  Pratt,  another 
nephew  who  had  worked  for  his  uncle,  and 
lived  with  him  for  some  years  There  was 
much  shaking  of  the  head  and  a  good  deal  of 
surmising  and  half  uttered  suspicions  of  foul 
play  somewhere,  but  the  will  was  duly  proved; 
the  wi1nss«es  acknowledged  their  signatures 
and  Jonas  Pratt  became  the  possessor  of  the 
farm.  That  he  was  not  the  owner,  and  that 
some  day  he  might  not  even  be  the  possessor, 
troubled  him  day  and  night,  and  the  neighbors 
remarked  there  was  something  wrong  with 
Jonas;  he  could  never  look  a  man  straight  in 
the  eye  and  was  often  overheard  muttering  to 
himself,  “There’s  a  screw  loose,  ycu  maybe 
sure,”  they  would  rprnark  to  each  other;  he’s 
got  sutbin  awful  bad  in  his  mind  I  swear.” 
You  wait,  that's  all.” 

And  Jonas,  whan  Barley  was  fairly  out  of 
sight  and  hearing,  cursed  himself  for  his  folly 
in  thus  talking  to  himself,  forgetting  at  the 
same  time  be  was  still  muttering  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  any  passer  by.  “What 
a  dratted  fool,  I  he!  Hollering  out  along  the 
road,  what’s  enough  to  send  one  to  the  States 
prison  for  life.  And  a  bigger  fool  yet  to  go 
and  half  do  the  job  and  leave  it  so  that  a  y 
baby  might  find  it.  out  any  day  Drat  that 
will!  v  here  could  I  ha’  put  it?  I’d  better  burn 
(he  house  up;  but  mebbe  it  isn’t  there.  If  I 
burn  the  hnu«e  the  barn  must  go  too,  but  then 
I  don’t  know  if  its  there  even.  And  the 
neighbors  will  talk  worse  than  they  do  now 

_ well  what’s  the  odds:  the  things  did  and 

can’t  be  undid,  and  there’s  no  u*e  crying  over 
spilt  milk.  I’ll  marrv  Patience  enyhow— if  I 
kin,  and  Barley  won’t  bo  hard  on  me  if  he 
does  find  it  out.  I  wonder  ef  he  heerd  what  I 
was  a  savin. .  ..I  guess  not;  he  didn’t  show  it. 
Drat  my  fool’s  head !  I  must  be  more  keerful  ” 

By  this  time  Jonss  had  reached  home  and 
went,  straightway  to  do  up  his  chores;  foddered 
the  cattle,  fed  the  horses  and  the  pigs;  hut 
afterwards  remained  out  of  doors  sitting  on 
the  barn  yard  fence,  his  knees  drawn  up,  his 
elbows  upon  them  and  his  chin  huried  in  his 
hands,  seemingly  in  a  deep  reverie;  while  the 
full  moon,  golden  red  from  the  haze,  roseaud 
lightened  up  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
shining  brightly  upon  the  home  of  Patience 
Bartlett;  whence  a  tiny  star  like  g’eam  from 
the  cottage  came  across  the  shaded  intervale. 
And  still  Jonas  moved  not,  more  than  to 
ejaculate  his  habitual  exclamation  “drat  it,” 
with  an  emphasis  which  showed  how  much 
his  rrfDc’ions  worried  bis  mind.  Ami  the 
moon  still  rose  until  the  shadow  of  the  hill 
behind  him  gradually  crept  across  the  brook 
and  the  intervale,  and  bye  and  bye  the  bright 
light  burst  like  a  flood  all  about  him  and 
lighted  no  the  barn-yard  where  the  well-fed 
cows  laid  and  puffed  and  Wowed-  And  his 
old  habit  broke  out  upon  him  again,  as  he 
blurted  out,  “this  ain’t  my  home  and  these 
cows  don’t  belong  to  me,  nor  nothiu  else;  and 

I’m  a - oh,  drat  it!  what’s  the  use.  Let’s  go 

in  and  make  the  best  of  it.”  And  he  slid  off 
from  the  fence  and  hurried  towards  the  house 
as  if  to  leave  his  unwelcome  thoughts  behind 
him,  entered  and  closed  the  door  with  a  bang 
and  disappeared  from  sight.  At  the  same 
moment  Barley  Merrit  and  Patience  Bartlett 
parted  at  the  garden  gate,  across  the  volley 
and  bade  each  other  good  night.  “  God  bless 
her.”  ejaculated  Barley,  as  he  turned  home¬ 
wards,  when  Patience  had  disapjieared,  “she’s 
a  good  girl,  and  a  treasure,  and  she’s  rightly 
named  for  if  auy  one  was  ever  a  patieut 
creature,  she  is  one.” 


CHAPTER  IY. 

The  next  morning  found  Patience  Bartlett 
astir  before  the  sun  was  fairly  up,  tripping 
gaily  and  singing  as  she  went,  towards  the 
barn  with  a  milk  pail  on  each  arm,  while  a 
hired  boy  carried  some  long  deep  pails.  On 
the  neighboring  farms  the  men  did  the  milking; 
but  Patience  could  not  brook  the  men’s  style 
of  doing  this  work,  and  the  hired  man  was 
relieved  of  a  large  part  of  this  unwilcome 
duty,  much  to  his  satisfaction.  For  Patience 
had  been  trained  to  habits  of  scrupulous  neat¬ 
ness  by  her  mother  whose  housekeeping  was 
noted  far  and  wide  for  its  painstaking  and 
laborious  cleanliness.  “That  woman’s  a 
killin’ of  herself;  dying  by  inches;”  said  the 
gossiDs;  “only  look  at  her  thin  pale  face  and 
her  bent  shoulders.  And  what’s  more  she 
never  gets  no  thanks  for  it;  but  its  always 


growlin  and  complainin  that  she  don’t  do 
enough  and  is  always  sick  and  ailin.”  “Well 
some  men  don’t  deserve  a  good  wife,  that’s  a 
fact,”  said  another.  And  so  Mrs.  Bartlett’s 
troubles  were  discussed  dav  by  day,  until  it 
came  to  p*FS  that  in  the  hurry  of  haying  one 
very  hot  July  day  a  hired  man  was  sunstruck 
and  her  husband  called  the  patient  woman 
from  her  cooking,  to  help  put  back  the  hay 
into  the  mow;  the  most  wearisome  job  of  the 
whole  wearisome  work  of  haying.  “Now, 
look  sharp,”  said  he,  “there's  a  thundershower 
a  comin  up,  and  another  load  out  yef.”  But 
the  thunder  came  and  shook  and  rattled  the 
big  barn  before  the  next  load  could  be  brought 
in. and  th“  woman  '-reefed  with  the  ungraceful 
remark,  “ef  veil’d  ha’  been  lively,  we  might 
Imbed  that  load  in  vet.”  fled  to  the  kitchpn 
through  the  drenching  shower  to  c  -mpletetbe 
preparations  for  enp’-er  and  became  soaked 
through  with  the  rain.  With  no  time  to 
change  her  clothes  the  poor  woman  went 
shivering  about  the  hot  kitchen,  with  the 
seeils  of  a  fatal  fever  coursing  through  her 
veins,  and  in  two  davs  Iiv  shrouded  in  her 
collin.  And  her  husband  complained  of 
troeb'e  hrought  upon  him  by  th'fl  unexpected 
pioceeding,  and  how  his  haying  was  sadly 
interfered  with  by  the  woman  dying  w-heu 
she  had  no  burine's  to  do  it.”  Then  Patience 
was  installed  as  housekeeper,  a  small  child  of 
fourteen  vear®;  inheriting  her  mothers  in¬ 
dustry  and  good  nature;  but  when  aroused 
showing  that  she  had  a  share  of  h**r  fa'hers 
defiint  and  wilful  disposition  although  it  was 
softener!  and  toned  down  by  her  better  nature. 
For  six  years  she  had  borne  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  of  housekeeping  and  with  these 
had  assumed  all  the  care*  of  thedairy,  milking 
the  cows  in  part,  and  supervising  the  rest  and 
looking  after  the  milk  and  the  churning  and 
packing  of  the  butter.  Her  deftness  Btid 
skillfulness  in  thedairy  brougbta  considerable 
profit  into  her  fathers  pocket,  and  he  grentlv 
tesented  any  attempt  of  any  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  young  men  to  liecome  more  closely 
acquainted  with  his  daughter  than  could  be 
accomplished  from  the  ou’side  of  the  house  or 
from  the  pew  in  the  buck  corner  of  the  meeting 
house  where  sittings  were  free.  But  “love 
laughs  at  locksmiths.”  and  Bariev  Merrit 
during  a  seasons  work  on  "Btonv  Brook  high 
farm”  a®  it  was  known,  had  entangled  h'sown 
and  Patience’s  hearts  in  love’s  maze.  The 
suspicion  of  such  a  trespass  was  sufficient  to 
cause  the  discharge  of  Barley  from  his  em 
pi  yment  and  to  forbid  his  entry  on  th«  farm 
in  the  future.  But.  I  lie  1  ivers  were,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  hopeful,  and  ignored  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  any  serious  disappointment  of  their 
hopoK  at  some  indefinite  fu'ure  time.  And  so 
Paiience  milked  her  cows  and  msdeher  butter 
and  kept  her  fathers  house,  and  never  lost  her 
cbeet fulness  until  on  this  eventful  day  her 
fathers  ill  starred  plans  wpre  made  known  to 
her.  She  had.  a*  baa  been  Telatfd.  Hipped  to 
the  barn  in  gleeful  enjoy nn  nt  of  the  bright 
crisp  morning,  had  returned  with  her  filled 
milk  pails,  had  disposed  of  the  milk  and  was 
busy  with  her  breakfast  dishes,  when  her 
father  entered  the  kitchen,  cast  his  hat  upon 
the  floor,  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  stove,  and 
sat  down.  Such  a  proceeding  was  to  unu'tial, 
that.  Patience  startled  by  it.  turned,  resting 
her  h  mds  uonn  hersides,  and  gazed  in  wonder, 
with  parted  lips  upon  her  father.  Something 
was  going  wrong  she  felt  sure,  on  the  instant. 

[To  be  continued.] 

■ - - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


First  Book  jv  Fkk.vcii,  by  .Times  H.  Workman,  A 

M.  A  S  Barrie*  *  On.,  Fub.lshers,  N.  Y.  City 

Price  by  mall,  60  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  Chautauqua  language 
series  which  perhaps  is  recommendation 
enough,  but  it  has  other  points  of  value.  It  is 
full  of  pictorial  illustrations;  it  enables  the 
learner  to  speak  from  the  first  lesson  under¬ 
standing^.  There  are  also  conversations  on 
farnilar  topics,  with  strictly  graded  lessons. 
One  cannot  help  1  -arning  to  speak  the  French 
language  by  studying  this  work. 

How-  is  Yocr  Max  ?  or  the  sharks  of  Sharkvll’e.  T  ee 

anti  Shepard.  Boston:  Clms.  T.  Dillingham,  New 

York,  Publishers,  Pi  Ico  80  cents. 

This  little  work  is  intended  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  evils  of  what  is  known  as  Grave  yard 
Insurances.  It  rightly  brands  as  a  eu'se  this 
infamous  trade. 

The  Musical,  Harp.  A  monthly  magazine 
of  choice  music  ard  musical  literature,  $1.00 
a  year,  Harp  Publishiug  Co.,  Berea,  O. 

Musical  Herald  for  June.  Published  by 
Musical  Herald  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  I  rice  15 
cents. 

- -  *  » 

MAGAZINES. 

Harpers  Maoaztne  for  July  is  a  very 
strong  number.  ’J  he  frontispiece  is  a  portrait 
of  Emerson.  Apart  from  its  value  as  the  best 
portrait  of  Emerson,  it  is  the  mo«t  remarkable 
instance  ever  given  of  the  possibilities  of 
wood- engraving.  Two  eminent  English 
writers  contribute  illustrated  articles.  Miss 
Amelia  B  Edwards  contributes  a  curiously 
interesting  article  on  the  recently  discovered 
Theban  Mummies.  Mr  Lath  row’s  third  in¬ 
stalment  of  “  Spanish  \  istas,”  beautifully 
illustrate.!  by  Reinhart,  relates  mainly  to 
Cordova.  G.  W.  Sheldon  writes-  entertain¬ 
ingly  about  the  Old  Ship  builders  of  New 
York,  in  the  days  of  Christian  Bergb,  Henry 
Eebford,  Jacob  A.  Weatervelt,  and  William 
H.  Webb.  With  many  otner  well  written 
articles  and  poems. 

St.  Nicholas  comes  to  us  again  with  its 
bright  covers,  and  brighter  contents.  We 


always  give  it  a  cheerful  greeting,  and  honor 
it  for  the  good  work  it  does  among  the  young. 
No  harm  can  possibly  com*  from  having  this 
visit  every  house  through  the  land,  but  on 
the  contrary,  much  of  pleasure  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  reading  its  pages.  There  i«  a  story 
by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and  another  by  Noah 
Brooks,  with  good  articles  all  the  way  through. 


The  Century  for  July  is  as  usual  well 
filled  with  well-written  article®.  Italso  has  a 
frontispiece  of  Emerson,  a®  has  its  contempo¬ 
rary,  Harpers’  Magazine;  an  article  on  sail¬ 
ing  vessels,  yachts,  etc.,  giving  the  fastest 
time  made,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  sail¬ 
ing  capacity  of  vessels  some  #0  years  ago; 
a  story  by  Joaquin  Miller,  and  one  by  Mrs. 
Schuyler. 

We  also  have  received  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  and  Lippincott’s  Mng°zine,  eac  h  re¬ 
plete  with  good  readiug,  and  just  the  books 
to  take  in  the  country  and  after  finding  a  de¬ 
lightfully  cool,  shady  spot  to  pass  the  day  or 
days  iu  reading,  thoroughly  enjoy  the  same. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 

THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  NO  MORE. 

“  Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  In  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 

In  looking  on  the  tappv  Autumn  fields. 

And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 


Dear  as  remembered  kl-ses  after  death. 

And  hweet  as  those  by  Impeless  fancy  feigned. 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  ns  love 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  w  lid  with  all  regret ; 

O  death  In  life,  the  day  s  that  are  no  more  ” 

Tennyson—"  The  Princess.” 

[From  III.  Art  Notes,  Cassell,  Fetter  it  Galpin,  Pub.] 


MRS.  LEE’S  JOURNAL. 

BY  MARGUERITE. 

I  have  been  reading  one  of  Marion  Har- 
land’s  books,  and  I  threw  it  down;  I  will  not 
say  with  disgust,  for  l  do  thiuk  a  great  deal 
of  the  author,  and  the  reading  may  do  me 
good.  All  medicine  is  not  sugar  coated;  but 
I  felt  a  sickening  nausea  in  my  spirits  long 
after  I  dropped  the  book.  Tlie  dear  patient 
wives  she  portravs,  who  so llVr  on  and  endure 
like  Spartans,  while  the  thoughtless  husband 
to  save  a  penny,  or  indulge  a  whim  is  blind 
to  the  fact,  is  one  of  her  pen  p’cturea. 

Not  one  word  does  the  wife  utter  to  open 
his  eyes  to  love  or  duty,  an  l  finally  death 
comes, the  only  relief  to  lmr.  Onescene.  A  weak 
dispirited,  worn  out  mother  attending  a  sickly 
babe.  Besides  the  care  of  chil  1  and  house¬ 
hold,  Is  the  draft  on  her  system  to  nourish  it. 
Finally  she  sighed  one  day  and  said,  ‘I  did 
n  t  know  a  baby  would  tie  so  much  trouble  1 
John  locked  over  the  top  of  his  paper,  horri¬ 
fied  at  Rose  and  asked  her  “if  she  would 
rather  have  baby  die?” 

Of  course  the  very  th  ught  was  a  stab  to 
the  great  mother  heart  and  she  devoted  her¬ 
self  all  the  more  to  the  child  am!  staid  a’  heme 
closely  to  mini. -ter  tc  it.  John  thought  her  tastes 
so  domestic  that  the  did  not  wish  to  go  out 
and  ceased  to  invite  her  to  do  so,  and  before 
the  Rands  of  life  are  ono  half  run,  thedeucate 
fia  Me  breaks,  and  life  is  o’er. 

Aunt  Belinda  came  in  and  picking  up  the 
book  began  reading  it. 

Oh  don’t l”  I  exclaimed.  “I  cannot  get 
my  thoughts  off  of  it. 

“  1  have  read  it  before,”  she  answered. 

What  do  you  think  of  it!  I  asked. 

“Too  true,  1  believe,  but  l  do  not  think  a 
wife  need  bear  all  and  suffer  silently”  she 
said. 

Just  as  I  think  too.  Now  if  I  had  been 
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them  over  freely  with  sperm  oil,  such  as  is 
used  forsewiug  machines.  It  is  oot  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  Serve  the  stove  pipe  in  the  same 
way,  and  when  the  stove  is  brought  out  for 
the  Winter,  take  an  old  stocking  or  something 
of  that  Rort,  and  with  it  rub  the  stove  and 
pipe  well.  This  gives  a  polish  equal  to 
that  of  a  new  stove,  or  better,  if  faithfully 
done.  Some  rue  kerosene  oil,  but  that  evapo¬ 
rates  too  quickly.  In  the  absence  of  sperm 
oil  linseed  oil  will  answer,  and  makes  a  very 
good  substitute. 

DRIED  APPLES  AND  RHCBARB. 

Insipid  dried  apples  raav  be  made  quite 
palatable  for  pies  or  sauce,  bv  putting  about 
half  pie  plant  with  them.  That  supplies  the 
acid  that  the  apples  lack,  and  it  does  not  take 
nearly  as  much  sugar  for  the  pie  that  is 
needed  if  the  plant  alone  is  tired, and  many 
people  like  the  pies  just  as  well  as  those  made 
entirely  of  pie  plant. 

A  SIMPLE  PUDDING. 

This  season  of  the  year  before  the  Summer 
fruits  come  on.  tries  the  housekeeper’s  soul  to 
get  any  variety,  especially  for  dinner,  and 
working  men  ought  to  be  fed,  not  daintily — 
for  to  do  so  is  too  slavish  a  life — but  on  good 
wholesome  diet,  which  is  just  as  cheap  as 
the  regulation  diet  of  potatoes,  pork 
and  bread.  A  simple  pudding  that  I 
make  quickly  as  follows  is  very  popular  with 
us;  Four  eggs,  nearly  a  pint  of  sweet  milk, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  the  milk,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream-of-tartar,  stirred  in  dour  enough  to 
make  a  thick  batter.  This  wi'l  bake  in  an  hour, 
or  steam  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  may  be 
eaten  with  cream  and  sugar,  sirup,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  is  liked.  It  is  exceedingly  1  ight 
and  nice,  if  not  baked  too  fast. 

Aunt  Rachel. 


Boston  to  teach  school  for  the  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  in  a  small  degree  her  several  younger 
brothers  who  desired  to  cnmpl-te  a  course  at 
Harvard.  She  savs  :  “  My  whole  life  was  in 
mv  school.  I  seemed  to  have  but  one  thought: 
the  kind  of  women  I  was  going  to  send  forth 
into  th«  world.” 

Mary  Clemmer’s  felicitous  letter  in  the  N. 
Y.  Indenendent  is  doubly  fascinating  in  her 
description  of  Miss  Peabody.  It  is  refresh¬ 
ingly  devoid  of  the  details  of  a  severely  fash¬ 
ionable  co<tume.  She  writes  thus:  “  This 
lovely  and  beloved  lady  sat  amid  flowers  and 
loving  friends  to  give  them  teeming  reminis¬ 
cences  of  her  youth.  What  a  picture  of  beauty 
she  was,  with  her  hands  full  of  flowers  and 
her  face  full  of  the  sunshine  of  immortal 
youth  1  ” 

Her  curls  were  snowy  white  and  touched  a 
snow-white  mantle  on  her  shoulders.  She 
wore  a  daintv  cap  and  long  silk  gloves.  Her 
face  is  pictured  as  “  infantile.”  show'ng  “  the 
glance  it  wore  in  infancy,  the  child’s  inno- 
cenov.” 

Miss  Peabolv’s  paternal  grandfather  was 
one  of  the  historic  Tea  Party  who  made  their 
cold  tea  with  patriot’c  indignation  in  Boston 
Harbor.  She  early  became  a  private  punil  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  for  the  shidv  of  Greek. 
Her  pretty  confession,  which  revealed  a  charm¬ 
ing  negative  of  her  youth,  that  he  was  »o  shy 
and  she  was  so  shv  we  would  sit  at  a  table  and 
he  did  not  dare  to  look  at  me  and  I  did  not 
dare  to  speak  to  him.”  What  an  “  infantile” 
impromptu  of  mono«ylahles— nature's  har¬ 
mony  of  sincer'tv  and  modesty!  gathered 
scintillations  reflecting  another  ray  upon  the 
truthful  perfection  of  America's  greatest  sage 
and  poet! 

If  Mrs.  Clemraor’s  praise  of  Miss  Peabody 
gave  a  suggestion  of  that  species  of  idolatry 
defined  as  hero  worship,  she  certainly  is  not 
quoted  as  a  writer  who  has  manifested  undue 
or  extravagant  admiration  of  this  lady  of 
beautiful  features,  character  and  maturity! 

Truly,  immortal  youth  is  of  the  soul,  the 
mind  and  heart !  Women  may  all  grow  beau¬ 
tiful  if  they  will,  11  increasing  more  and  mere,’’ 
from  the  tender  age  when  thev  first  instinct¬ 
ively  feel  that  womanhood  ought  to  be  en- 
tiro’y  lovely,  to  the  possibly  advanced  limit 
of  life's  physical  decline,  wh°n  angel  wings  are 
hovering  near,  waiting  to  bear  the  earth-tried 
spirit  to  its  eternal  home. 


Rore.  end T  have  many  times  heing  myself, 
sm  1,  “.Tnhp  dear  I  am  very  Hrwl.  Canid  yon 
tak“  hnhv  until  1  rest  a  little?”  Of  course  he 
would,  »nd  few  John's  have  more  on  mind  and 
hanls  than  mine — and  in  a  few  moments  how 
mpeh  tired  nature  gained.  Perhans  in  less 
then  five  minutes  the  UtMe  one  would  bo  asleep. 
Gaing  from  tire!  arrei  into  strong  fresh  ones 
often  has  a  mvstie  influence  over  babies. 

‘‘I  h« ve  noticed  that  a  thousand  times ”  said 
Aunt  Belinda,  “and  then  it  is  wrong  for 
wives  ever  to  brood  over  a  trnnhlo,  or  k“ep 
ik  es  their  own.  Sharp  U  kindly  with  their 
husband.  Tf  ho  cannot  lift  the  hurdon,  to 
share  it  with  one  another  will  lighten  it  for 
both.  Thre-  ?s  no  econonav  in  young  mothers 
workiue-  verg  hard.  Tf  she  is  not.  the  sufferer, 
her  cbi'd^en  will  be.  There  is  mv  sister  Sallv; 
she  worked  hard,  raised  a.  family  of  girls,  and 
rpoareiplv  managed  wo]l,  but.  just  as  th«y 
budded  into  womanhnol,  one  after  another 
she  lai  1  them  in  their  graves.”  Aunt  Belin¬ 
da  left  me  to  mv  thonghfs  after  this  and  mv 
eooaoo  valve  is  von.  dear  old  Journal,  neglected 
for  weeks  but  a  comforter  always. 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  eakt  s,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  oruinary  L-Jnr 
der.  , 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Kumfiird  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Jr*here  irenvthinvwbich  makes  a  person  re- 
pnloivo  end  loathsome  to  those  of  pure,  clean 
mind,  it, is  th“  indulgence  in  coarse,  lowspeecb. 
I*- is  a  fault  which  should  meetw’th  no  quarter, 
because  it  is  a  heinous  sin  in  God’s  sigh*-. 
‘‘Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  thev  shall 
pep  God  ”  and  the  rever’e  of  this  is  just,  as 
tru“.  A  God  of  purity  will  not  receive  into 
his  house  of  light  those  who  habitually  in¬ 
dulge  In  such  vilpnQss.  Parents  cannot  be  too 
watchful  or  guarded  in  this  respect.  A  child 
should  be  checked  quite  as  quick  for  a  low 
word  as  for  a  profane  o  re.  He  should  be  made 
to  see  its  sinful,  degrading  tendency,  no  mat¬ 
ter  from  whose  lips  be  has  caught,  It.  A 
father’s  example  even  shook!  be  no  excuse, 
though  it  is  hard  making  headway  against 
simh  an  example.  A  good  mother  will  try, 
however,  and  never  give  over  trying  while 
life  lasts. 

Tt  is  most  emphatically  true  that  “as  is 
the  mother  so  is  the  daughter,”  and  so  is  the 
son  to  a  great  extent  She  gives  the  kov  note 
to  the  moral  ton"  of  the  household.  Never 
let,  a  word  or  a  thought  cross  vour  lins 
th->t,  could  oullv  the  white  page  of  a  child's 
h°art.  Th°re  should  h“  no  middle  ground 
here;  the  parleying  with  evil.  A  mother 
v-Lo  loves  her  child  as 'he  does  her  life  may 
blacken  its  soul  to  all  eternity  bv  her  thought- 
lota)  snopeh.  T>o  not  let.  neighborhood  scandal 
5a  retailed  in  vour  child’s  hearing;  no.  not  if 
you  cfTred  the  greatest,  gossiper  in  the  place; 
and  T  know  it  takes  some  courage  to  faro  her 
wrath,  but  it  is  better  than  to  destroy  your 

child’'  purit.v. 

“Never  think  the  c'tv  has  the  whole  mo- 
nonoly  of  moral  evil,”  said  a  lady  to  me  very 
sadly  about  a  bright  young  nephew.  “The 
hov  wasrninfd  bv  the  talk  of  the  men  in  his 
father’s  hav  field.” 

If  in'quity  comes  in  like  a  flood,  thus  is  it 
doubly  needful  to  set  no  a  standard  against 
it.  It  is  not,  hard;  only  make  the  fountain 
pu -e,  “Abhor  that  which  is  evil,  and  cleave 
to  that  whreh  is  good  "  Never  allow  a  low 
j»«t  in  vour  nro«°nce  to  pass  nnrehuked,  ami 
never  a  word  from  vour  own  lips  that  is  not, 
pure  and  sweet.  However  bad  tho  world 
mav  look  to  the  children  when  they  go  out  in 
it.  l=*t  three  be  no«  bright,  fair  memop/  of 
perfect  ouritv  to  which  thev  can  always  re¬ 
vert  Lat  “mv  mother”  be  the  synonym  of 
all  that  was  excellent  and  of  good  reporl,  in 
standing  refutation  of  the  slur  that  there  is  do 
true  goouaess  in  the  world." 


MAKES 

Looking 
,  Glasses 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


ELECTRIC 

Scouring 


EXCELLENT  BOILED  BICE. 

Wash  a  cupful  of  rice  in  three  waters,  rub¬ 
bing  thoroughly  with  the  hands.  Then  put 
into  a  double  boiler  with  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  at  da  teospoonful  of  salt.  Boil  rapidly 
for  15  minutes.  Then  pour  rff  all  the  water, 
return  to  the  boiler  cover  tightly  to  keep  in 
the  steam,  aud  boil  30  minutes  longer.  The 
water  in  the  under  boiler  must  boil  constantly. 
Rice  cooked  in  this  way  will  be  found  very 
nice — every  grain  will  be  separate.  Mary  B. 


IIAII  M AAK 


Best  in  tho  \Torld. 


AGENT*  I  AGENTS !  AGENTa! 

GEN.  DOi  CEj'  bum’  new  bonk,  just  puhluthai,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


Domestic  Canuimij 


is  the  ijruwltst  chance  ever  offered  In  you.  Introduction  by 
(  EN.  t»ll ..  I..M  V.>.  This  Superbly  lUustmteK,  First  r/rm  and 
Tin  ilhnn  work  outsells  all  ot„er*  hi  to  I,  and  is  thr  UtsteM  sets 
) nij  book  Ever  published,  A grnt*  average  I  *1  toiiO  orders aefay. 
[  j'  I  , : h  thnusanrl  in  pres*. '  First  clnx*  \ hEN'ri  Xi  X  \TE1>. 
Exchutre  Tern  for  •/  nml  Extra  Terms  given  Xrn.f  for  circulars 
to  X.  U  \V O  „T  1 1 11 GTil.N  A  iO„  llartiord.  *  onn. 


CLEANING  Z  ANTE  CURRANTS. 

After  King  thoroughly  washed,  I  drain 
them.  When  well  drained,  rub  them  in  a 
cloth  and  pick  out  all  the  stones,  which  are 
often  found  in  them,  then  put  in  a  tin  pan  in 
a  warm  place  to  dry  for  a  few  days,  then 
shake  them  through  a  wire  sieve  and  all  the 
stems  will  shake  off  without  any  trouble.  I 
hare  a  wire  sieve  called  an  egg-boiler  which 
you  can  get  at  any  hardware  store,  which 
does  them  finely.  I  always  prepare  enough  to 
last  me  two  or  three  months,  as  they  will  keep 
any  length  of  time  when  properly  dried. 

Mrs.  C.  B. 


CONDUCTED  Bi  EMILY  MAPLE. 


MUSIC  BOOKS  BV 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


I  hope  there  is  not  a  home  where  the  Rural 
goes  that  has  not,  or  does  not  intend  to  plant 
this  season  a  strawberry  bed  for  family  use. 
The  first  cost  is  not  heavy,  for  the  nursery  meu 
offer  them  at  low  rates  by  the  hundred,  aud 
they  are  even  sent  by  mail  with  perfect  safety, 
as  I  eau  state  from  experience.  Nor  need  one 
be  too  ambitious  for  new  or  high  priced  varie¬ 
ties,  but  let  us  have  strawberries — for  the 
children  and  for  the  parents,  for  securing  a 
Winter  supply  and  a  delicious  treat  as  a  pre¬ 
serve,  and  for  usiug  in  many  ways.  But  with 
cream,  oh,  tired  pie  maker!  rest  your  weary 
arms  while  the  strawberry  season  la-sts;  you 
have  only  to  hull  the  great,  luscious  berries, 
and  with  a  sprinkle  of  sugar  and  your  rich, 
yellow  cream,  you  have  a  dessert  (it  fora  royal 
table.  For  children  they  are  of  great  medi¬ 
cinal  value,  and  while  some  people  talk  of 
their  fears  regarding  fruit-eating,  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  eating  frenh  fruit  is  un¬ 
wholesome.  Only  when  half-decay  el  and 
spoiled,  as  fruit  too  often  is  found  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  can  it  be  so  condemned.  Strawberries 
are  a  corrective  for  all  Summer  complaints,  as 
much  so  as  the  blackberry,  which  is  bettor 
known  as  such.  If  you  have  no  plot  of  this 
fruit,  do  not  forget  when  tho  early  potatoes 
come  off  the  ground  to  procure  a  few  plants, 
and  they  will  repay  you  in  domestic  economy 
and  pleasure  a  hunlred-fold. 

strawberry  party. 

People  who  have  strawberries  in  plenty  in 
localities  where  their  neighbors  have  none, 
can  have  an  enjoyable  party  by  setting  the 
tabl  soutof  doirs,  ani  serving  strawberries 
wi  h  two  or  three  kin  Is  of  cake.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  this  kind  of  entertainment 
and  can  vouch  for  its  success.  Trim  the  tables 
with  roses,  aud  with  a  cup  of  tea,  if  required, 
you  can  make  a  pleasant  and  long- remember,  d 
party  that  will  repay  those  of  your  friends 
who  may  have  invited  you  to  their  Winter 
gatherings. 


Dltson  &  Co.  publish  a  large  number  of  bonks  that 
are  purely  American  In  design  and  composition. 

(92'  Is  a  n«w  Ornnd  Opera  ju«t  out. 
ZilMlO  Uhl  1,  [4  by  S.  G  PRATT.  The  subject  la 
a  noble  and  heroic  one.  and  the  scoops  are  coonble 
of  belmr  made  m  'at  attractive.  Will  oOonb&given, 
Miss  Annie  Curv  taking  the  principal  role. 

tn r\ vo  TV  I  vi  n  I  (♦IT"!  by  DYPt.Ev  FTf  K.  is  a 
IlOTl  IVI  1*111  O  Grand  tantnta,  founded  on  a 
legend  of  the  Crusades. 

46tli  Psalm  KiSHS  DUI)LEY  BUCKJS 
«X osopli's  Bondage  By ch>*d wick. 

Bokln77.IV  ($1.00)  By  BUTTERFIELD. 


ZANTE  CURRANTS. 

Look  over  the  currants  and  pick  out  all 
stones,  pieces  of  stems  and  bits  of  dirt.  Add 
a  pint  of  flutr  to  two  quarts  of  currants  and 
rub  well  between  the  hands.  Now,  put  a  part 
into  the  flour  sieve  aud  rub  until  all  the  flour 
has  passed  through.  When  all  have  been 
treated  in  this  way,  shake  in  a  colander  untd 
the  stems  have  p  issed  through.  Next,  put 
into  a  pin  of  cold  water,  wash  thoroughly 
and  drain.  Repeat  the  washing  three  times, 
Spread  on  flat  dishes  and  dry  in  a  warm 
place.  E.  A.  K. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  “MAIDEN  LADY. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


BY  EMILY  THATCHER  BENNETT. 

There  are  a  few  hum  *u  beings  who.  though 
we  may  sincerely  desire  ii.it  to  be  idolaters, 
seem  to  us  to  own  a  certain  inalienable  but 
unclaimed  right  to  be  wors'  ipped. 

Religious  ascetics  aud  cold,  unpoetic  philos¬ 
ophers  have  from  time  to  time  “  fixed  their 
c  1  011s  against”  hero-worship,  which  term  as 
a  generality  has  been  applied  to  the  exet  sive 
admiration  of  highly-endowed  and  bravely- 
excelling  mortals. 

Such  too  zealous  ecclesiastics,  and  such  fer¬ 
vorless  philosophers  deserve  the  charity  of 
normally  religious  nud  of  sanctified  minds. 
Nevertheless,  from  all  sinful  or  misleading 
extreme',  “  Good  Lord,  deliver  ust” 

Mi's  EHzft'  eth  Peabody,  sister  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s  wife,  was  recently  the  centre  and 
cynosure  of  a  birthday  party  given  by  tho 
New  England  Womans’  Club  in  B  iston.  This 
society,  we  lo-lieve,  is  not  a.  ballot  agitating 
fraternity,  but  is  organized  with  nobler,  more 
womanly  and  reasonable  aims  than  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  Supremely-instituted  orbits,  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  spheres — either  the  heavenly  or 
earthly  “  bodies.” 

M  sa  P-nib >  ly  was  78  years  old  on  this  fes¬ 
tive  occasion.  Sixty  years  ago  she  went  to 


STRAWBERRY  SHORTCAKE. 

Can  you  give  directions  for  the  cake- like 
shortcake  one  gets  at  New  York  restauran  s? 

Mrs.  D.  S. 

Ans. — We  give  recipe  for  a  “ sweet”  short 
cake,  not  knowing  whether  it  is  the  one  used 
by  “  professionals”  or  not,  but  we  can  vouch 
for  its  goodness.  Three  eggs,  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  a  tab'espoonful  of  butter,  two  cups  of 
sifted  flour  and  a  tablespoonful  and  a  half  of 
baking  powder.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar 
together  and  add  I  be  eggs  well  beaten.  Sift 
the  baking  powder  with  the  flour  anl  stir  in 
the  other  ingre  iients.  Bake  in  jelly  cake  tins. 
Mix  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar  with  three  pints 
of  berries  and  spread  between  ami  on  top  of 
the  cak03.  Mr  ke  a  meringue  of  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  and  two  spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar 
und  spread  over  the  top  layer  of  strawberries. 
Any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  used. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 


It-  Is  what  every  boy  wants,  anil 
what  every  man  ought  to  have. 

Stun!  Toe nt  stamp  for  catalogue 
ami  price-list  to 


59i  Washington  St,  Boston.  Mass 
New  York  RlUfng  School  S4th  St.,  near  4th  Avenue. 


w  Is  Warranted  to  Cure 

»  S4 

„  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  m 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST, 

£  ALL  ROUCH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS, 

«  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP,  £ 
si  SCROFULA  ULCERS,  PIMPLES  and  g 
”  TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  all  parts  ot  the  3 
body.  It  makes  the  skin  white,  sort  auu  smooth  t 
removes  ton  and  freckles,  and  Is  tho  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THU  WOULD.  Elegantly  put  up,  two 
boxt’es  in  one  package,  consisting  of  ooth  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

Alt  flxst  class  druggists  have  It.  Unco  91.  per  package. 


Ilorsforirs  Acfil  Phosphate. 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Pr.  Edwin  F.  Vose.  Portland,  Me.,  says- 
“  I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various 
forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good.” — Adv. 


HOUSEKEEPING  NOTES, 


Siammer  Care  of  Stoves. 

When  sheet  iron  stoves  are  pat  away  for 
the  Summer  it  is  a  very  good  way  to  rub 


(W3  of  the  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  24,  1882. 

Terrible  Tornado  in  the  West.— One  of 
the  most  terrible  tornadoes  that  have  ever  vis¬ 
ited  the  West  occurred  last  week,  Saturday 
night.  The  storm  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
and  Illinois  was  very  destructive,  because  its 
track  ran  through  a  thickly  settled  region. 
The  news  of  the  dead  and  dying  reads  like 
that  of  a  battle;  but  no  great  battle  destroys 
property  like  this.  Railroad  trains  thrown 
from  the  track;  churches,  colleges  and  grain 
elevators  swept  away  like  ordinary  barns 
aud  farm  houses;  trees  uprooted  or  snapped 
off;  towns  tumbling  in  ruins  as  if  built  of 
card  board;  the  killed  and  wounded  reckoned 
by  hundreds  and  the  loss  of  property  by  mil¬ 
lions — such  are  the  facts  of  a  day's  wind  and 
storm  in  the  West.  The  tornado  made  a 
sweep  through  a  thickly  settled  portion  of 
Iowa,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
width,  extending  from  points  south  of  Ames, 
in  the  center  of  the  State,  and  swept  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent  to  South  English,  in  Keo¬ 
kuk  County.  From  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State  69  persons  were  reported  killed 
and  of  the  500  wounded  about  half  are  griev¬ 
ously  hurt,  and  probably  a  fifth  of  them 
fatally.  The  death  list  will  reach  nearly  100 
when  all  accounts  are  in.  Over  800  families 
have  had  their  homes  totally  destroyed,  and 
there  are  now  at  least  1,500  persons  homeless 
and  in  want.  The  loss  in  property  will  ex¬ 
ceed  82,000,000  and  may  reach  $8,000,000,  In 
the  town  of  Grinnell  alone  over  $400,000  in 
property  was  destroyed,  on  none  of  which 
was  there  a  cent  of  insurance,  as  in  the  case 
of  fires.  It  will  take  at  least  $300,000  to  put 
the  people  there  beyond  need  and  distress.  It 
will  take  $100  000  at  onee  to  put  the  woundod 
people  in  condition  to  be  cared  for.  It  will 
take  $1,000,000  at  the  lowest  to  keep  the  suf¬ 
ferers  from  want  and  to  help  them  to  put  the 
humblest  of  roofs  over  their  heads.  Iowa 
College  has  had  all  its  buildings  destroyed,  its 
400  students  made  homeless,  and  it  has  suffered 
a  loss  of  $75,000  of  uninsured  property.  The 
crops  in  the  path  of  the  tornado  were  totally 
destroyed ;  cattle  were  killed  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  and  buildings  were  like  straws  before 
the  wind.  The  following  is  the  estimate  of 
the  damage  done  by  the  storm  in  Iowa.  In 
Boone  County,  $20,000 ;  Story  County,  $30,000; 
Jasper  County,  $50,000;  Poweshiek  County, 
$30,000;  Keokuk  County,  $100,000;  Henry 
County,  $500,000;  Mount  Pleasant,  H*  nry 
County,  $700,000;  Grinnell,  Poweshiek  Coun¬ 
ty,  $600,000;  Malcolm,  Poweshiek  Couuty, 
$180,000;  Fonda,  Pocahontas  County,  $10,000; 
the  Chi -a go  and  Rock  Island  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  (merchandise  and  property),  $41,000; 
Iowa  Central  Railway  Company,  $10,000; 
scattering  damage,  $305,000.  Total,  $2,576,- 
000.  Some  estimate  the  loss  at  over  $3,000,000. 

The  President  refuses  to  respite  Guiteau. 
He  will  be  hung  next  Friday. 

Gov.  Sherman  of  Iowa,  is  reported  to  have 
seen  the  remains  of  the  late  President  Garfield , 
and  he  says  that  the  face  has  the  appearance 
as  when  one  is  in  a  “weary.unrefreshiug  sleep.” 
The  features  were,  hut  little  altered. 

This  has  been  Commeneeunnt  week  in  most 
of  our  colleges  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  Geo.  Wm,  Curtiss,  of  this  city, 
delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
alumni  of  Brown  University.  The  Rev. 
John  Burt  Wight,  of  Wayland,  Mass.,  is  the 
oldest  living  alumnus  of  that  institution.  He 
was  born  in  1790  and  was  graduated  in  1808. 

On  the  22 i  Columbia,  S.  C.,  was  visited 
by  a  violent  storm.  The  beautiful  Con¬ 
federate  monument  on  the  State  House 
grounds  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the 
life-size  white  marble  statue  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  soldier  surmounting  it  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  badly  shattered.  The  head  of  the 
soldier  was  cut  off,  thus  wrecking  what  was 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  monumen¬ 
tal  sculpture  in  the  country. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Works,  of  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y,,  burned  down  on  the  20th.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  about  $500,000;  insured 
for  $200,000,  in  35  companies.  Four  hundred 
aDd  fifty  men  are  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  About  740,000  feet  of  hard-wood 
lumber  wei-e  burned.  Two  lives  lost.  The 
burning  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
an  incendiary. 

The  annual  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  is  being  held  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
where,  at  Camp  Argus,  in  theSchutzen  Park, 
overlooking  the  Patapsco  and  the  harbor  out 
to  Chesapeake  Bay,  tents  have  been  pitched 
for  5,000  men.  There  have  been  changes  be¬ 
tween  April  10,  1861,  and  June  19, 1882. 

It  was  thought  last  week  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Emigration  at  Castle  Garden  would 
be  obliged  to  close  doors  against  the  steamship 
companies,  as  they  refused  to  pay  the  tax  of 
50  cents  levied  on  each  immigrant  landed,  and 
as  the  State  refused  to  make  appropriation  to 


defray  the  expenses  of  caring  for  the  immi 
grants.  The  steamship  companies,  seeing  that 
the  Commissioners  were  in  earnest,  finally 
acceded  to  the  demand  of  fifty  cents  per  head, 
so  the  trouble  is  over  for  the  present. 
- »  •»  ♦ 

Compound  Oxygen  in  Catarrh. 

The  following  letter,  which  came  unsolici¬ 
ted,  shows  how  promptly  Compound  Oxygen 
acts  in  a  very  troublesome  disease,  which,  if 
not  arrested,  too  often  assumes  a  distressing 
and  loathesome  character,  Not  only  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  disease,  but  after  it  has 
become  deeply  seated  and  offensive,  has  it 
been  found  to  yield  to  the  action  of  this  new 
and  remarkable  remedy: 

“Cady  &  Wolworth’s  Business  College 
“and  Phonographic  Institute. 
“Union  Square,  New  York,  Oct.  25,  1881. 
“Drs,  Starkey  &  Palen: — Sirs:  I  have 
now  been  using  your  Compound  Oxygen — 
home  treatment— about  six  weeks,  for  a 
troublesome  and  very  disagreeable  catarrh, 
which  was  fastened  on  me  by  sleeping  for 
years  in  a  cold  room,  with  my  feet  out  of  one 
window  and  my  head  nut.  of  another! 

“Now  for  the  results.  In  two  weeks  I  ap¬ 
preciated  a  slight  change,  and  in  four  weeks 
my  head  became  ns  clear  as  anybody’s  my 
breathing  became  freer,  and  general  health 
much  improved,  although  not  specially  bad 
before.  The  difficulty  in  the  throat — post 
nasal  do  you  call  it?— is  not  fully  corrected, 
but  it  is  so  much  better  that  I  am  more  agree¬ 
able  to  myself,  and  much  loss  disagreeable  to 
others  than  1  was  before  using  the  oxygen. 

“  I  am  delighted  more  than  I  can  tell  you 
with  your  remedy',  and  give  this  testimonial 
voluntarily,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  sell 
for  waste  paper  or  make  such  other  use  of  as 
you  choose.  I  know  there  are  many  teachers 
whor  Uk.p.  me,  suffer  from,  catarrh,  and  who 
like  me  have  refused  far  a  long  time  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  it,  who  world,  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen. . 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

“C.  E.  Cady.” 

Our  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its 
nature,  action,  aud  results,  with  reports  of 
cases  and  full  information,  sent  free.  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111 
Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

. From  an  examination  of  the  livestock 

supply,  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau,  it 
appears  that  there  were  in  the  United  States, 
in  1880,  36,093,854  working  oxen,  milch  cows 
and  other  cattle.  Of  this  number  1,010,402 
constituted  the  working  oxen  reported  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  and  12, 5S0, 007  the  milch  cows, 
leaving  22,501,545  other  cattle.  Of  working 
oxen  there  are  reported  to  be  90,603  in  Texas, 
75,534  in  Alabama,  61,705  in  Mississippi,  54,- 
709  in  Virginia,  50,188  in  North  Carolina,  50,- 
141  in  Florida,  43,049  in  Maine,  and  41,729  in 
Louisiana.  The  smallest  number  reported 
from  any  State  was  from  Nevada,765.  N.  York 
possessed  the  largest  number  of  milch  cows, 
the  number  reported  being  1,437,855.  The  next 
largest  number  in  auy  one  State  is  in  Illinois, 
865,913.  There  are  reported  854,187  in  Iowa, 
854,156  in  Pennsylvania,  801,882  in  Kentucky, 
767,043  in  Ohio,  661,405  in  Missouri,  600,717  in 
Texas,  494,944  in  Iudiana,  478, 374  in  Wisconsin, 
418,333  in  Kansas,  and  384,578  in  Michigan. 
Nevada  again  contains  the  smallest  number, 
as  may  be  supposed,  13,319.  Of  other  cattle, 
Texas  naturally  comes  to  the  front,  with 
3,387,906;  Iowa  ranks  second,  with  1,755,343. 
There  are  reported  ia  Illinois  1,515,063,  in 
Missouri  1,410,507,  in  Ohio  1,0S4,917,  in  Kansas 
1,015,935,  in  Indiana  804,840,  in  New  York 
862,233,  in  Pennsylvania  801,019,  in  Wisconsin 
022,005,  in  Nebraska  590,129,  in  Georgia  544,- 
812,  in  Tennes-.ee  452,462,  in  California  451,- 
941,  in  Arkansas  433,392,  in  Florida  409,065,  ia 
Alabama  404,213,  in  Michigan  406,060,  and  the 
smallest  number  iu  any  State  is  in  Rhode 
Island,  10,601.  The  total  number  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States  reported  by  the  Census 
Bureau  is  given  at  42,381,389.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  35,191,656  are  on  farms  and  7,189,733  on 
ranches.  California  leads  U3  in  farm  sheep, 
with  4, 152,349.  There  are  reported  in  Ohio 
3,902.486,  in  Texas  2,411,887,  in  Michigan 
2,189,389,  in  New  Mexico  2,088,831,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  1,776,59s,  in  New  York  1,715,180,  in 
Missouri  1,411,298,  in  Wisconsin  1,33(5,807,  in 
Indiana  1 , 100,51 1,  in  Oregon  1,083,162,  in  Illin¬ 
ois  1,037,073.  in  Kentucky  1,000,000,  in  Color¬ 
ado  746,443,  and  iu  Tennessee  672,117.  Dela¬ 
ware  contains  the  smallest  number,  21,967 . 

A  correspondent  at  London  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows,  under  date  of  June  2:  The  very  mild 
Winter  has  been  followed  by  splendid  Spring 
weather.  On  light  as  well  as  on  heavy  soils 
the  crops  are  abundant  and  strong.  Well- 
advanced  crops  cannot  be  ruined  by  a  drip¬ 
ping  June,  and  the  damage  done  by  a  bois¬ 
terous  July  can  be  partial  only.  For  several 
years  the  land  has  not  been  so  free  from 
weeds.  It  is  said  that  the  root  crops  will  be 
below  the  average,  but  no  valid  reason  is  given 
for  the  prediction.  New  potatoes  are  exception¬ 
ally  sound.  An  inspection  of  meadow  lands  in 
the  home  counties  does  not  support  the  theory 
that  when  there  is  much  graiu  there  is  little 
grass.  After  an  abundant  harvest  the  British 
farmer  is  always  prosperous.  A  leading  . 


London  wine  merchant,  who  has  a  very  Iarg  e 
country  trade,  showed  me  some  statistics  he 
had  compiled.  The  increases  and  decreases 
in  the  quantities  and  the  qualities  of  the  wines 
sold  to  agricultural  customers  coincide  very 
exactly  with  the  harvest  returns.  The  habits 
of  the  British  farmer  are  by  no  means  primi¬ 
tive,  and  after  an  abundant  harvest  he  is  a 
buyer  of  champagne,  crusted  port  and  high- 

class  clarets. . . . . 

The  Knoxville  Chronicle  estimates  the  w-heat 
crop  of  Tennessee  at  about  an  average  one — 
or  fully  12,000,000  bushels — nearly  8  bushels 
to  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State. 
The  hay  crop  is  larger  than  usual,  and  is  val¬ 
ued  at  several  millions  of  dollars.  A  large 
crop  of  potatoes  iu  Tennessee  is  regarded  as 
a  certainty.  The  fruit  crop  is  also  said  to  be 
large.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  inability 
to  speak  intelligently  of  the  outcome  of  the 
corn  crop  at  present,  the  prospect  is  regarded 
as  a  bright  one  for  the  farmers  of  Tennessee. 

. . .  .Over  sixty  corn  canneries  in  the  State  of 
Maine  annually  put  up  nearly  12,000,000  cans. 
An  exchange  has  made  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  at  which  coni  is  so  prepared  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  farmer  is  said  to  receive  So.  for  the 
corn  contained  in  the  can;  the  tin  and  solder 
cost  8c.,  and  the  remaining  4c.  or  5c.  go  to 
the  manufacturer  for  putting  up  and  market¬ 
ing.  The  cans  contain  26  ounces  of  corn,  bo 
that  farmers  raise  from  1,000  to  3,000  cans  per 
acre,  the  average  being  about  1,500,  giving  it 
a  cash  value  of  $45.  There  are  several  fac¬ 
tories  in  Massachusetts,  but  Maine  is  said  to 
put  up  one-third  of  the  corn  canned  in  the 

country. . . . . 

The  Inverness  Courier  of  June  8  reports  good 
prospects  of  an  abundant  harvest  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  live  stock  markets  also,  viewed 
from  the  farmers’  standpoint,  looked  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  had  done  for  several  years. 
For  this  activity  in  the  1  ive  stock  markets  va¬ 
rious  causes  are  assigned.  Among  them  were 
the  apparent  lull  in  the  foreign  export  trade, 
the  abundance  of  keep  of  every  kind,  espe¬ 
cially  of  grass,  and  an  especially  good  de¬ 
mand  from  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
where  stocks  have  been  for  Borne  time  past 
abnormally  low.  The  exceptional!}'  high  prices 
for  live  stock,  it  was  hoped,  would  more  than 
compensate  them  for  losses  by  grain.  The 
consumer  would  have  to  look  to  the  foreigner 
for  cheap  food.  While  foreign  supplies  of 
grain  were  very  large,  the  supplies  of  beef 
and  mutton  were  not  heavy.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  the  decrease  in  the  live  stock  in 
England  has  given  a  temporary  stimulus  to 
the  markets  in  Scotland,  and  thus  affords 
compensation  for  the  losses  that  must  occur 
from  foreign  competition  iu  grain,  no  matter 
how  abundant  the  home  harvest  may  prove. 

The  Daily  Commercial  Bulletin  makes  a 
somewhat  elaborate  report  respecting  the  pea¬ 
nut  crops  of  the  country  during  late  years 
The  advices  of  that  journal  are  that  that  crop 
is  annually  increasing  in  favor,  and  that  the 
consumption  keeps  well  up  with  the  increased 
cultivation.  The  following  figures  are  given, 
showing  the  number  of  bushels  raised  each 
year  since  1873-74: 


Tennessee. 

187S-~4 .  175  0  0 

1374-75 .  200,000 

1875-76 .  285.450 

1376-77  .  500,000 

1877- 78  .  15.000 

1878- 79  .  410,000 

1879- 80 .  ....  700,000 


Totals. . 


2,535,450 


Virginia, 

225, 000 
350,000 
450,000 
780,000 
405,009 
875,000 
130,000 

8,215,000 


North 
Carolina. 
60,006 
120  000 
100, 000 
125,000 
85,000 
85,000 
120,000 


This  furnishes  a  total  crop  during  the  seven 
years  mentioned  of  6,435,450  bushels,  The 
total  consumption  in  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  years  1878,  1879  and  1880  is  given 
respectively  as  follows:  1,060,000  bushels, 
1,380,000  and  1,927,000  bushels— iu  all,  4,373,- 
000  bushels.  The  production  during  the  years 
1876-7,  1877-78,  1878-79  and  1879-80  respec¬ 
tively  amounted  to  4,520,000  bushels.  This 
gave  a  surplus  of  197,000  bushels  of  peanuts 
grown  during  the  years  in  which  the  product 
had  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  calendar  years 
named.  The  average  price  of  the  peanuts 
consumed  during  the  calendar  years  1878-80 
is  stated  to  have  been  50.  per  pound.  Tliis 
rate  upon  4,373,000  bushels  of  peanuts  gives  a 
total  of  $218,650  worth  of  peanutsonan  aver¬ 
age  of  $72,883  each  year,  or  $6,074  each 
month,  or  about  $202  per  day  for  peanuts 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  price,  of 
course,  is  at  the  wholesale  rate.  Something 
like  five  times  the  sum  would  more  nearly 
represent  the  amount  paid  by  consumers,  or 
about  $1,000  per  day.  The  Spanish  peanut,  a 
very  fine  variety,  has  been  cultivated  with 
success  in  Virginia.  The  Uuited  States  ex¬ 
port  peanuts  to  Canada,  to  Bermuda  and  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  crop  for  the  season  end¬ 
ing  September  30, 1881,  is  estimated  by  heavy 
dealers  in  New  York  City,  as  follows:  Tennes¬ 
see.  550,000  bushels;  Virginia,  1,500,000  bush¬ 
els,  and  North  Carolina,  120,000  bushels.  Iu 
1880,  owing  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  peanuts, 
the  price  fell  off  from  3c.  to  5c,  per  pound. 

—  ■  ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

DoN’t  Die  in  the  house.  Ask  Druggists  for 
“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
weasels.  15c. — Adv. 


^Thousands  of  ladies  cherish  grateful  re¬ 
membrances  of  the  help  derived  from  the  use 
of  Lydia  E.  Piakham’s  Vegetable  Compound. 
— Adv. 

♦  ♦♦ - - 

The  Diamond  Dyes  for  family  use  have 
no  equals.  All  popular  colors  easil  y  dyed,  f as  t 
and  beautiful.  10  cents  a  package. — Adv. 


Bend  name  and  address  to  Cragin  &  Co. , 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  for  cook  book  free. — Adv. 


The  People’s  World- wl<le  Verdict. 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine  has  been  sold  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  the  public  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  verdict  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  Hair  Dressing  in  the  world. — Adv. 


She 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS  . 

Up  to  Saturday,  June  24. 

Boston. — Corn — No.  2  and  high  mixed  at 
S7(«jS8c. ;  steamer  mixed  and  yellow  at  86@ 
87c. ;  no  grade  at  85@8f$c.  ;and  to  arrive  from 
Chicago  prices  are  nominally  85@S0s.  per 
bushel.  Oats — No.  1  and  extra  white  at  66@ 
68 c. ;  No.  2  white  at  65@65%c. ;  No.  3  white  at 
62%@63%c. !  No.  2  mixed  at  01@G2(?.t  and 
Canada  at  59@62%c,  per  bushel.  Rye  at  9Sc 
©?1;  Barley  at  $1@125.  Shorts  have 
been  dull  at  $20© 21  per  ton;  fine  feed  at  $22 
(§23;  middlings  $34@29;  and  cotton  seed  meal 
at  $32.  Butipr — Northern  creamery,  choice, 
at  28@27c. ;  do.  fair  to  good  at  25c. ;  dairy, 
Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  fine,  at  26@27c. ;  do.  N.  Y. 
and  Vt.,  choice,  at  25@26c.;  do.  do.  fair  to 
good,  at  92<v/  2to. ;  do.  do.  common,  at  20@21c; 
Western,  choice,  creamery,  at  26@27c.  ;  do. 
fair  to  good  at  22@35c. ;  ladle  packed,  choice, 
at  20@2lo. ;  do.  fair  to  good,  at  18@I9c.  New 
Cheese — Choice,  full  cream  11c.;  fair  to  good 
at  9@10o, ;  common  skims  at  5@8a.  Eggs— 
Eastern  at  l8%@19e,  per  doz. ;  Northern  at 
18J£@l9e.;  Western  18c.  Beans— Northern 
hand-picked  pea  at  $3.85@3.90  per  bush. ;  do 
N.  Y.  at  $3.75@3.85;  do.  common  $2.90@3.60; 
medium  choice  $3. 60(5:3. 65;  common  to  good 
$2  S0@3  85  ;  Yellow  Eyes  $3  25@3.50  ;  Red 
Kidneys  at  $2.75@8.85;  Canada  peas  00c.  @ 
$1. 15  per  bush,  for  common  to  choice.  Green 
peas  at  $1,20@1.65.  Potatoes— Aroostook 
Rose  $t.30@l,40;  Maine  Central  Rose  $L.30@ 
1.35;  Northern  Rose  at  $1.25@1,30;  Jacksons 
at  $1.10@1  20;  Proliflcs  at  *1.30@1.40,  and 
Peerless  at  $1.10@1.25  per  bush.  Apples  at 
$3(3)5, 

Chicago. — Wheat — Demand  fair.  No.  2 
Chicago  Spring,  $1.31%  cash;  $1.32  June; 
$1.33%©  1.33  July;  $1. 1 1  %@1.U%  August;  No. 

3.  do  $1.05@1  OS;  regular,  $L15@U5%,  July- 
81.  0754©  1.07%,  August.  Corn  in  good  de¬ 
af  70%o.  cash;  7l%@71%c.  July;  72%c. 
August.;  73c,  September;  Rejected,  69c.  Oats 
strong  at  52%@52%c.,  cash  and  June;  46%c. 
July;  36%c.  August;  35%c.  September;  But¬ 
ter  steady,  with  fair  demand ;  creamery,  30@ 
24o. ;  fair  to  choice  dairies,  14 ©20c.  Pork  un¬ 
settled,  but  generally  lower  at  $20.75@2fl.80, 
cash;  $20.75@80.77%,  July;  $21)  90@20.92X, 
August;  $21.07%,  September.  Hogs— market 
weak  but  generally  steady ;  all  sold;  mixed, 
$7.35(5 7.95;  heavy,  $8.00@8.50;  light  bacon 
grades  in  good  demand  at  $7,30@8.00;  the 
bulk  of  good  light  at  $7.90@8.00;  skips,  $5,00 
@7.00.  Cattle  market  strong  aud  more 
active  at  firmer  rates;  exports,  $7.75@8.25; 
good  to  choice,  $7.00@7.00;  common  to  fair, 
$5. 60@6.70;  mixed  butchers,’  $2. 50@3. 50;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  $3  ?5@5.25;  good  to  choice 
Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.75@5.I0;  of  Texans 
the  bulk  are  10@15c.  higher  than  yesterday, 
closing  weaker;  canners’  $3.76@4.75;  shipping 
Texans,  $4.85@5.80.  Sheep— market  fairly 
active  with  a  steady  demand,  but  prices 
weak;  common  to  fair,  $3.00@3.75;  medium 
to  good,  $t,00@4.50;  choice,  $4.40@4.75;  Tex¬ 
ans,  $3.00@3.75. 

St.  Louis. — Wheat — options  higher  and 
cash  lower  than  yesterday;  No.  2  Red  Fall, 
$1.27>o'@1.27%,  cash;  $1.25%,  June;  $1.08%, 
July;  1.02%,  August;  $1.01%,  September; 
$1.01%,  all  the  year;  No.  3  Red  Fall,  $1,20;  No. 

4. do.,  $1.05 bid.  Corn  72%@73%c.,  cash,  72  %c, 
June;91%c,  73%c.  July  and  August;  7l%c., 
September:  68%e.,  October;  57%c.,  all  the 
year.  Oats,  49@50o,  cash;  43%c. ,  July 
34%c. ,  August;  33%o.,  all  the  year.  Cat¬ 
tle — Receipts,  1.400  head;  shipments,  1,500 
head  ;  grass  Texans  steady,  but  grass 
natives  dull  and  decidedly  lower  to  sell; 
common  to  fair  Texans,  $3@4;  choice  to 
best,  $4,25@5.50;  no  good  native  steers  here; 
light  shippers  range  at  $fi,25@7;  heavy,  $7.25@ 

8;  exporters,  $8@8,25;  native  butcher  stuff, 
$3@4. 50.  Sheep — Reteipts,  3,800  head;  ship¬ 
ments,  500  head;  market  slow  and  lower;  na¬ 
tives,  $3(44  50;  Texans,  $3@4.  Hogs  -teady; 
pigs,  0.60@7.10;  light  Yorkers,  $7. 15@7,50; 
packing  $7.60(47.80;  butchers'  to  fancy, 
$8.10@8.40;  skips,  $5@6.40;  receipts,  1,600 
head;  shipments  300  head. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  June  24,  1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— There  Is  but  little  export  de¬ 
mand,  but  the  home  trade  is  fair.  Price#  show  but 
littK*  viiriar Ion,  Southern  pen*  quiet  and  nominal 

Bean*,  marrow,  prime  S«UXfwl.o;»;  f  air  to  good  &W0 
ffl8.9l);  medium  at  $3.5503  fltl  Tor  prime,  and  8:1  8308.50 
for  good:  white  kidney  at  (tun  for  choice  and  $3., SO 
@3.90  for  fair;  pea  at  $:! 03  'or  choice  red  kidney  at 
$2  90  ror  best  and  #2.4B®2  «J  for  fair  to  Rood.  Turtle 
soup  beans  at  #1.80*1.90;  German  ut  *3.1003.20  for 
best. 

Peas-Southcrn  b  e.  quoted  at  *1  00.  Green  have  a 
fair  trade;  quoted  at  $1  40®  #1,43  for  prime. 

Breadstuff*  and  Provisions.  The  market  for 
wheat  has  been  Irregu  ur  and  unsettled.  Winter  has 
been  leas  freely  dealt  in  for  early  delivery,  and  h»a 
been  irregular  us  to  values,  graded  red  wheat  having 
been  advanced  a  hour,  a  bushel  on  lighter  of¬ 

ferings.  while,  ungraded  red  mid  white  wheat  varied 
little  In  price  os  not  In  much  request.  The  export 
call  ta«W I  Seen  limited,  checked  lu  part  by  the  harden 
Ing  tendency  In  occrii  rrelubl*.  .v  livelier  specula 
tlve  movement  has  boen  reported  -n  No  2  red  wheat 
on  the  option  list,  particularly  for  July,  and  priees 
—which  at  the  outset  were  appreaSL'd  about  ‘,SjWr,  a 
bushel  have  been  ndvaoood  sliurply  on  June  and 
July  deliveries  In  State  and  Western  flour  the  ten¬ 
dency  Is  rather  to  an  caster  basis.  Buying  continues 
of  moderate  quantities  only,  there  being  an  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  exceed  actual  wants.  The  receipts  are 
light,  and  the  difficulty  lu  making  deliveries  grows 
more  serp  us  on  account  of  the  trouble  at  the  ruil- 
roads,  arising  out.  of  the  late  •'strikes.”  Export, 
trade  in  Dork  continue'  steady,  although  moderate 
speculative  inquiry  is  lessaetive,  prices  show  little  or 
no  changes,  ruling  generally  firm. 

Prices  for  Ilnur,  meal  and  feed. -Quotations:  Flour 
No.  2,  82.ayaa.fT  latter  extreme;  KUpcrflno,  AVHm  I  10; 
common  to  fair  extra  Bute.  *4.r.v*5- 1  i;  good  to  fancy, 
2  ? . -f 1*K« •  < *  •  co n i num  to  good  extra  Western, 
#4.55(33. CO.  good  to  CJiolce.  #5  Ba.i9.4lJ;  common  to  good 
extra  round  hoop  Ohio.  *l/5@5.fo;  good  to  choice  do., 


#6.50®1 
Louit.,  or 


_  t,  #iJU|jgH.23;  patent.  #7.9ttM4V 

,  1  fair,  exttw.  #4>4*,3  15;  good  to  vary 

choiocfamlly,  #VAO:  II;  patent  'Winter  whent  extra. 
SoSOCnuaii);  Southern  Hour,  common  to  good,  extra, 
#5,35(06.23;  good  to  Choice,  $6-300%  00  rye  flour, 
Buperilni-,#iiT;‘<§i4.ii|:  and  smalt  parcels  fancy, 

4.2U;  3i>rn  meal  quiet,  choice  yellow  western,  Sl.10; 
V''an<>rwlne  quoted,  «{  Vi;  Feed,  quoted  at  *!  7.000 

It- .  *2!  On® 


19.00  rbr  40  to  no  tV.  '#i£w®»jjfo  for  m 

24.50  for  (*)  Us,  #27  .IXUMS  00,  for  inning;  $aUU33ti.nu.  for 
sharps,  *»4id  $ivT.Cbj(2(»<*/.CD  fur  ryv  f»3 ed. 

..^lce*  for  grain.— -Wheat,  ui.gradcd  Winter  red, 
#U2®I.„,;  No.  2  red,  #1.-S:  No.  2  red.  #1  47?i01.43irf; 
red  Canada,  #!.  ’6  (o  arrive;  mixed  Winter,  #1.87Sj: 
ungraded  white.  #1.25®l.yr.:  No.  l.  white,  $1.30  to 
arrive,  #1.319*®l.«  delivered  and  #:.:a  free  on  board; 
r.ve,  SlfcWikc-  Canada  aud  Stat 
Western,  mixed,  7 
2,  78@7Y*,e-.  in  store;  si) 

Clll . 


a  and  Stat  -;  Corn,  ungraded 
»Mts.;  steamer  mixed,  Ts'yc;  No. 
_  vhlte  Southern,  #1.08  on  dock; 

Oats,  including  No.  8,  at  Olo:  No.  8,  62®63kO.;  No.  1. 
quoted  lk'l<ic  ,  No.  S.  white  02o.;  No.  2,  63&<afllc.  for 
new.  G.V..  for  old;  No.  1,  08c.;  mixed  Western,  W)®88c.; 

f1 1  0 v. W*1* c ;  mixed  State,  OlwPSo;  white,  do, 
64i6@88e  Barley  nuilt,  Canada  Is  quoted  at  #1.30 
@1.42  cash  and  time;  2  rowed  State  AC  #L07k@1.12Ri: 
6-rowed,  do.  at  #1.1301.82. 


Mississippi  River,  and  alloat  on  New  York  canals, 
destined  for  tidewater: 


Latest  Preced'g 
dates,  week, 
....  bush.  bush. 

Wheat .  10,230.907  10, 057, 793 

Corn .  9.3  5  911  10209  792 

Oats .  1.978,975  2,017,017 

Rye .  9.14,497  964,897 

Barley .  114,985  118,112 


Cor'np’d’ 
week  1881. 
bush. 
1(1,441, 800 
11,783,877 
0,011,299 
181,974 
127.442 


An  addition  is  thus  shown  to  tbe  aggregate  visible 
supply  of  wheat  Of  172,510  bushels,  with  a  reduction, 
however, In  that  of  corn  of  as  much  us  893, 11.15  bushels 
and  in  that  or  oats  of  88,832  bushels.  Of  wheat  an 
increase  Is  noted  of  795,049  bushels  nnd  lu  corn  a 
shrinkage  of  27  202  bushels,  in  the  aggregate  accumu¬ 
lations  at  the  live  principal  ports. 

COMPARATIVE  PRICKS  OF  ORAt.V.  PROMPT  DKI.IVKP.IES,  IN 
NEW  YORK. 


Wheat.  No.  1  white,  *1  bush. 

"  No.  2  red,  hush. 

“  No.  2.  5111.  spring.  “ 

Corn,  No.  2.  bush. 

Rye,  prime  bush. 

Oats,  No.  2.  bush. 

♦in  Elevator. 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork,  speculation  qi 
old  mess,  #19  75® 2u. on.  uew  mess  $21  00;  hams  pie 
1  l^@15e.;  smoked,  I5jy@10e.  shoulders,  pickled,  11  je¬ 


june  22. 
1882. 
*#1.31 
*I.43W 

V 

ss 


June  24, 
1881. 
#l-88« 
1.30 
1  86 
.58^ 
•6114 
.44 


meal, 

oats, 


Cjule  ter, 
ms^fckeled, 

smoked,  12J<jc.  Beef  hams  new,  #2-1  50@25Ve-  Beef' ex* 
India  mess  at  #31082  for  city  In  tee.  #15.500,6.001  for 
extra  mess  and  packet,  #18.019;  Lard  78  100  lb,  ll.DO® 
11.95;  bacon,  long  clear,  1214c,  short  clear,  12. 

Receipts  for  the  week.  Flour,  bills..  79.800-  wheat, 
bush  .,308,750!  corn,  810.300;  rye,  52.400;  212. 100,  matt, 
42,5  0:  barley,  910, 

Exports  for  the  week,  flour.  bbl*.3i,150j  corn 
730^  wheal,  bu.,  .183.830;  corn,  293, 1U>;  rye,  02,:iuo; 

Butter  -  The  receipts  continue  large  nnd  supplies 
are  piling  up  fast  at  the  railroad  stations.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  an  unsettled  st«l  weak  look,  and  slight  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  State  grades  are  quite  general,  while 
the  Western  lots  do  net  show  assteadv  u  range  of 
priees.  Buyersdo  not  unpi-ur  at  all  anxious  to  take 
more  stock  than  Dcy  actually  need.  Quotations  are- 

Best  creamery,  western,  at  25W®2«c  and  State  at 
26@2#t*e;  25c.  for  prime.  22®2i  for  fair  lots;  state 
dairy,  half  tails,  choice,  2(ie:  do.  half  tubs  and  palls, 
good,  23@'21e;  do.  do  .fair,  at  22c;  State  dairy,  Welsh 
tuns,  best,  nt  24c:  do,  (Jo.  good,  at  22«i23e;  do.  do.  fair, 
at  2lc,  western  Imitation  creamery  at  19 423c;  wes 
tern  dairy,  choice,  at  22c;  do.  good  at  I9@20e;  do.  fair 
at  l?@)8e  western  factory  at  lS@19c  for  best  aud  20c. 
for  fancy:  1501  He.  for  good. 

Receipts  for  week.  37,847  pkgs. 

Exports,  181,511  its. 

Cotton,  in  the  way  of  options  business  has  been 
more  active,  especially  for  July  to  September 
delivery,  the  August  option  continuing  most  promin¬ 
ent.  A  more  aef  Ive  speculation  has  set  lu  aud  there 
is  a  fairly  satisfactory  umount  of  business. 

CURRENT  FRICKS 

Quotations  are  based  on  Amerlean  standard  of 
clossuioaflon  and  on  cotton  in  store,  running  In 
quality  not  more  than  half  a  grade  above  or  below 
the  grade  quoted. 


Ordinary .  91 

Strict  ordinary . 


Strict  low  middling . 

Middling  . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  good  middling 


Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

’  ^ 

m 

.  1(13-1# 

107-16 

in  7-1# 

.  11 

m.i 

11  w 

n  7-ie 

11  11-16 

11  U-10 

.  mi 

% 

m 

IlN 

12  516 

12  y  to 

12  9  16 

12  11  16 

12  15-16 

12  15  16 

12  15-16 

18  3-16 

18  8  10 

18  7-16 

13  11-16 

13  11-10 

14  3-16 

14  7-lG 

14  7-16 

Fair . 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary .  9  8  ill  |  Low  Middling . 1076 

Strict  good  ordinary ...  10  3  16  |  Middling .  11 

Futures  0@8  points  higher  and  fairly  active,  closing 
steady. 


June . 

...  .12  R7 

July . 

August . 

September . 

. 18.36012  46 

1^  1.*(4uT‘.»  ‘Al 

October . 

.  ,31.*iikSill.7w 

November . 

. 1  *i.*i 

December . 

. . .  1 

January . 

April . 

. u,s<»K.vn  \n 

. 11  Rfli.y,  1 0  I  l'I 

Prices  for  Kings  aud  Margins— 

July . 

.  ,.12.41 

August  . 

.  .>2  52 

September . 

l‘A 

October . 

T  11. <19 

November . 

...11  53 

Deeember. . 

11  54 

January . . . 

F’ebruary . 

. 1L77 

March . 

..  11.90 

April . 

Cheese.— The  strike  of  the  laborers  at  the  railroad 
stations  has  been  felt  during  the  week.  Business  la 
disarranged  consideraoly  lu  consequence.  A  large 
number  <  t  the  standard  factories  have  been  several 
days  on  the  way,  nnd  there  is  a  good  deal  of  concern 
as  to  how  th“y  will  turn  out;  therefore  transactions 
make  slow  progress. 

New  State  factory,  80 11  VO;  creamery  skims,  2®5o; 


■■1 _ 

tine:  do.  good  at,  9,»!iUe;  do.  poor  ut  5@6e;  creamery 
partly  skimmed,  at  S@io.  for  best  and  2@3c.  for  full 
skimmed, 

Receipts  for  the  week  93,519  boxes. 

Exports,  3,759.072  tbs. 

Dried  Fumes  —  Evaporated  apples  show  small  of¬ 
ferings  of  Choice  lots,  for  which  there  Is  a  sterdv  full 
demand;  prices  rule  strong.  Peaches  are  quiel  and 
held i  firmly.  Small  fruits  show  full  prices  on  the 
light  sale*.  Quoted; 

Evaporated  apples-ChoIce  to  fancy  at  14W@15o; 
and  sun-dried  lots  as  follows:  North  Carolina,  sliced, 
fancy  at.  8®9^'e;  do  good  and  prime,  at  ?@?:he;  do. 
fair.  at.  5>4<3m-:  Southern,  quarters,  bent,  ut  «@fiUc; 
do,  fair,  at  Htutn  at  f-@trVt'e.  for  rine  cut:  Wes- 

tern  at  54(-a6!4c.  Peaclies— Evaporated,  unpeeled  at 
Il!a@12klc;  Ne»th  Carolina  sun  dried  peeled  at  17® 
18c.  Georgia  at  15@t«c..  and  other  grades  at  12® Uo; 
unpeeled  halve*  at  rdqc.  and  quarters  ut  5e.  Plums 
at  Il@l2u.  Tor  Southern  and  I2®i;Jf  for  State  Black¬ 
berries  Prime  st  l*d.  Cherries  st  IfOfto  Rsepbcr- 
ries— Prime  at  32c.  Huckleberries— Prime  at  13c 

Egos.— Market  n  shade  easier  and  trade  very  quiet 
and  steady;  Iking  Is’and  aud  near-by,  82® 23c:  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  2 1@22  1:  Canada.  Western.  20 

@2le;  wcrttern  and  Cunada,  fair  to  good,  19@19Ue. 
Receipts  for  the  week,  18,319  pkgn. 

Fresh  Fui  urs.— The  following  are  the  quotations: 
StrawberrlCA  at  3<Sic.  for  Maryland,  5@10  for  Jersey, 
10@18c.  for  upriver  V  quart;  do.  fauev  at  1 5®  1  lie. 
Cherries  at  k5tii2u.  *<  tt.  for  r.  irloU  and  15@Uh'..  for 
best.  Gooseberries  at  4J.IX)  V  bbl.  Peaches  at  #1.75@ 
2.90  V  cratn.  and  fancy  at  tttbxaiiiti  Green  goose 
berries,  V  bbt,,  at  #5.5U*#C/u.  Norfolk  green  apples 
at  *l.0O@(.23*  half  bbl,  crate.  Peanuts  There'  Is  a 
very  regular  lobbing  bu  jlntrt,  and  prices  rule  firm. 
The  following  are  the  quotations:  Handpicked  al'J-li 
@10c;  extra  prime  at  8®@9i;;  XXX  at  9 We;  fair  to 
prhncat  7W@7Wo;  shelled  quoted  at  ScsiSHc;  Spanish 
shelled  at  iHeioRic.  Pecans  quoted  at  u,u.@i4c. 

Hav  and  Straw.  -Hay  Is  offered  now  In  considerbly 
Jorge  quantities  ami  there  is  sufficient  demand  for 
the  best  grades  to  give  very  regular  prices.  Farmers 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  hay  left  over  are 
uowgeuiDgtt  off  to  make  room  for  tne.  new  crop. 
For  straw  there  is  a  full  sale.  Quotations  for  full 
lots  at  the  railroad  Stations  as  follows:  Prime  hay  at 
B5@90e;  medium  at  TOStSOc;  shipping  at  rtu@65c;  clover 
mixed  at  ik(@750!  clover  at  •I0@5oc.  Long  rye  straw 
at  rU@i5o;  short  straw  at 50@5Ao;  oat  straw  at30@S5c, 

Hors.  -No  radical  change  made  lu  prices.  Small 
sales  are  noted.  Holders,  as  a  rule,  are  very  indiffer¬ 
ent.  Thequotatlons  are  ns  follow*- 
New  York,  crop  IH31.  choice.  ?  lb.  do. 

medium  to  prime,  83@Slc;  New  York,  crop  1831,  30® 
S2c;  Eastern  crop  do.  il@36c. 

Receipts  for  tho  week,  1,461  bales. 

Naval  Stores. -Resin,  #2.i2tk®2 17« for  strained  to 
to  good  strained.  In  yard;  #2.22.^02.40  for  No.  2;  #2.45 
»S  for  No.  1;  #2.85@4.00  for  pale  and  extra  pale  » 
lb.  A  flow  call  iioi^d  for  tnr  ai  for 

round  aud  small  lots.  City  pitch  at  #2.2 >@2.40  Spir- 
Its  turpentine  weaker,  hut  more  active  nt  the  modi¬ 
fied  flgures,  with  merchantable,  for  prompt  delivery 
quoted  at  the  close  at  46c  *  gallon. 

Poultry  and  Game.- Live  poultry  Is  more  freely 
offered,  aud  demand  Is  rather  slow;  prices  rather 
favor  buyers.  Dressed  poultry  is  taken  moderately, 
most  demand  for  chickens  at  prices  showing  little 
change.  “ 

Dressed  poultry  Turkeys,  prime  and  choice*  It.. 
11® U»r;  choice  frozen.  8o®22c  Chickens— Philadcl- 
phiu  Spring  V  It,  S@i8.5e;  Western  Spring  2t)@28e. 
Fowls  —  Philadelphia,  *  it,  irxadftc;  Jersey,  15e;  State 
and  Western,  do  ,  13®  1 4c.  Sciuabs.  V  do*,,  #3,25  for 
white  and  #1.5001  75  for  dark.  Live  poultry,  quoted - 
Chickens.  Spring.  *  it  '*o@27c.  Fowls -Jersey  nnd 
S'ate,  *  It,  13®  13 We:  Western,  12@l3c.  Turkeys— 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  *  tk.  I0@llc;  Western,  9® 


Plover,  fresh, <ioz.,  #1.5001.75.  Snlpa  #2.00  *  doa.  for 
best  English. 

Rice.— A  fair  outlet  Is  found  for  most  grades  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  the  supplies  are 
handled  at  full  late  prices. 

Carolina  and  Louisiana,  common  to  fair,  at  5 
6HC;  good  to  prime,  6*f@7V$o:  cholce,7%@3c;  Rangoon, 
5M©5J<;c;  duty  paid  and  2>t,@2?ic  lu  bond. 

Seed — Linseed  does  not  show  Important  trading' 
quoted  at  from  #2.0503. 10.  Flax  seed  la  quiet  and 
hold  firmly;  quoted  at  #1.46®47M.  Clover  seed  Is 
Quiet  and  steady:  quoted  gt  8W@8«o:  for  prime,  86,i@ 
Uc;  for  oliolee  and  strictly  >11010  -  lots,  and  9UO.  for 
State.  Timothy  Is  slow,  quoted  at  §2.6002.95  for  best 
and  #2,-KX<52.50  for  good  lots. 

Sugar.  Ac,  -  The  movement  In  raw  does  uot  show 
much  life.  There  Is  a  little  figuring  on  the  part  of 
refiners,,  who.  however,  buy  more  as  against  actual 
needs.  Prices  are  held  fairly  firm  on  the  basis  of 
?Mc,  for  fair  refining, 

Vegetables.— New  potatoes  coining  In  more  freely, 
they  show  more  largely  mixed  lots,  or  poor  culling; 
and  these  parcels  are  offered  at  easy  figures  Strictly 
prune  lots  are  held  aloug  fairly  steady,’  as  they  have 
a  fair  demand:  old  potatoes  still  favor  buyers,  as 
they  sell  slowlv. 

Potatoes— Bermuda,  new.P  bbl.,  $6  0007.00:  Norfolk, 
new,  *  bbl.  #4.M0ii«);  State  Rose.  *  d.  b.  bbl,  #4.Q0@ 
4  25:  New  Brunswick  aud  Nova  Scotia  rose,  V  d.  h. 
bbl.,  $1.25;  state  Snowflake,  do.,  #4.u0;  do.  Burbank, 
do.  #4.25;  do,  Peerless,  g:<.50@4  00;  *  bbh  The  sup¬ 
ply  or  green  stuffs  holds  very  good:  prompt  sales  de¬ 
pending  on  uttendnuce  at  tne  markets'  Green  peas 
—Maryland  *  bbl.,  $I.OO@J.5U;  do.  Jersey,  #1.0fl@t  3. 
Asparagus,  Oyster  Buy,  V  dos.  bell.  #1  75@2.25; 
Maryland  and  Jersey,  $|  qi  101.76.  Beans,  75c.@#1.00  * 
crate  for  t’harloston  aud  Savannah;  #i  2501.75  for 
North  Carolina.  V  half  hush,  cra'e,  Cucumbers, 
Chas'n  and  Sav.  «<  crate,  50o,@#i  5 1.  Tomatoes— Flor¬ 
ida,  V  bush  box,  #1  5o@2.ft0:  Bermuda,  *  peek  box, 
40i»h0o.  Beets— Norfolk,  'Ji  100  bunches,  $3.0003.50. 
Cauliflower.  C  dos..  #I.H0®3J*l  Eng  PUmt-Florkla 
*  crate.  $1. 0002.00.  Lettuce  *  bbl.,  #i.Oi01.5O. 
Onions— Bermuda.  *  box.  5Oe.@#l.50;  New  Orleans.  * 
bbl.,  #1.000-150.  Radishes,  *  Ut)  hunches,  -lOt^lik). 
Rhubarb.  *  ipo  bunches,  #1.0001  5o.  Squash  at  50@T5c. 
for  North  Carolina  white  >1  crate,  and  ?5c@l.(J0  for 
North  Carolina  yellow  *  crate. 

Wool  —The  market  for  Texas  wools  has  been 
weak.  Thu  demand  has  been  slow  and  prices  were 
Irregular. 

Spring  California.  25c;  do,.  Fall,  choice,  I7@20c;  do. 
Fall,  fair  to  good,  13®l5o;  Texas,  choice  Eastern, 
Spring.  '-WM-he;  do.  do..  Western,  2l@2V;  fair,  do  do., 
l.®20e,  ordinary  to  fair,  do  ,  15®IKc  domestic  fleeces, 
Peaua.  aud  Va.,  XXX  aud  Picklock,  45047c,; 
AX,  -130480. ;  X,  41@47c,'  No.  1,  41@46c,;  No.  2.  35c.; 
common,  3o@38o.;  combing,  35@4iio, 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  24, 1882. 

Beeves. -Receipts  for  the  week,  10.195  head  against 
11,199  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week 
Texons  arc  In  good  demand  at  good  priees.  and  com 
mon  to  fair  natives,  both  millers  and  corn-fed  stem  s 
ruled  steadily  throughout,  but  closed  dull;  while 
good  and  prime  corn  fed  cattle  sold  Qo.  lower  than 
on  any  day  this  week.  The  superior  quality  of  the 
Texans  on  sale  yesterday  as  also  of  the  grass  cattie 
from  Southern  Ohio  rave  thorn  the  preference 
butchers  finding  that  they  pay  out  better  than  the 
higher  priced  sterns  The  continued  downward 
tendency  in  the  best  grades  of  corn  cattle  has  sub 
1*9* tml  shippers  to  heavy  losses  this  week.  General 
snles  of  Texans  were  at  »»4@10Ue.  to  dress  55  «>,  with 
poor  to  good  still  fed  cuttle  at  10®H.V  to  dress  65® 
56!t,  T  ho  range  for  common  to  prime  corn  fed 
steers  wits  from  12  to  15^o.  to  dress  55@57ib.  and 
grass-fed  natives  sold  down  to  ll^o.  to  dress  55 it. 

Calves,  Receipts  for  the  week,  8,710.  There  was  a 
firm  feeling  In  the  market  for  live  calves.  Clear  lots 


of  buttermilk  calves  sold  at  4>4®5c..  and  buttermilk 
calves  with  a  few  veals  mixed,  at  3Vi'@5!l4c.  The  best 
cltv  dressed  reached  14c.  in  Washington  market 
Shippers  should  not  base  ealculat'ons  for  the  mar¬ 
kets  next  week  on  the  closing  sales  of  this  week. 
With  a  hmivy  run  the  present  high  prices  would 
quickly  be  broken  down. 

Snsicr  and  Lambs.- Total  receipts  for  the  week, 
39,096  head,  against  81,768  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week.  There  was  but  little  demand  for 
sheep,  and  the  market  ruled  dull  at  barley  sustained 
prices,  rholce  Southern  lambs  sold  at  much  the 
same  figures  an  yesterday  with  commoD  neglected 
and  a  fraction  lower.  Several  ear*  were  held 
over  for  later  markets.  Taking  Into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  nearly  UK)  ears  have 
been  received  Since  Sulurduy  the  lamb  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  well  sustained.  Sales  , of  sheep  wt  re 
at  4U@5Hc.  for  fair  to  prime,  with  .Southern  lambs 
selling  at  4?j@7c.  for  extremes.  Inside  figure  for  com¬ 
mon  Vlglnlu,  50  tb  average,  and  outside  figure  for  63 
choice.  .fentUCky  69  n>  average  A  small  bunch  of 
Jerseys  brought  full  yesterday 'a  prices.  Common  to 
choice  may  be  quoted  at  6@7Mc. 

•IOCJ8.— Receipts  for  the  week,  19  271  head,  agilnst 
16,701  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Two  cars  of 
5\  estem  hogs  on  sale  had  not  changed  hands  at  a 
late  hour.  Market  quoted  steady  at  8@8V$c. 

Milch  Cows.— Those  to  hand  held  on  sale. 


IN  BSE 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  8EEDS, 

Call  on  or  write  to  It.  H.  ALLEN  dc  t'O.,  Nev 
\  ork,  ror  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

AdrtreR*  to  191  Water  St 

APPLE  JELLY 

From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  SORGHUM  JUrCE  faster,  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known. 

THOUSANDS 
Send  postal  for 
Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars!  and  Testimo¬ 
nials. 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  ; 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 


excels;.^  °JcROQUEr 

MOWER, 

811. 

''HAND 

MOWERS 


,'hreo  Patterns, 

20  inch. 


cut 


10  to : 

HORSE 

MOWERS 

25  to  40  inch  cut. 

,  OUIl 

JSIDE-WHEEL 

MOWER 

i  I*  Light,  Simple, 

and  Durable 
It  Is  the  best  in  the 
market. 

_  .  .  — -  All  our  Mowt-r?  enaranlecd. 

Send  for  Tllustruted  Circular  and  Price-List. 
CHADDORN  <St  C0LDWELLMFG.CO.,Newt'Urch,N.Y. 


Seth  Chapman’s  Son  &  Co. 


DEALERS  IN 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

I  70  FRONT  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


I  RECTANGULAR  fc 

Square  Box  Ojiviriis- 
Cheapest  because  the  brsf.  No 
Inside  fixtures,  aud  always 
rcl  iable.  7  sixes  of  each  kind 
made.  We  make  Curtis’  Im¬ 
proved  Factory  Churn  and 
Mason’s  Power  Buwer  Work¬ 
er.  Unquestioned  proof  giv¬ 
en  of  their  superior  qualities 
In  material  and  construction 
not  dreamed  of  by  uther  ma- 
.kers.  Send  for  Dairyman 
|free.  CORNISH  ft  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 


TEAS 


lu  abundance.— JS5  Million  pounds 
imported  last  year.— Prices  lower 
than  ever.— Agents  wanted. — Don 7 
waste  time. — Scud  lor  circular. 

10  lbs.  Good  Black  or  Mlxed.for  $1. 
10  lbs.  Fine  Black  or  Mixed,  for  S2. 
10  lbs.  CJioice  Black  or  Mixed,  Tor  $3, 

Send  for  pound  sample.  17  cts.  extra  for  postage. 
Then  get  up  a  club.  Choicest.  Tea  in  the  world.— 
Largest  variety -Pleases  everybody. -Oldest  Tea 
House,  in  America, — No  ohrotno. — No  Humbug. — ■ 
Straight  business.— Value  for  money. 

ItOii’T  WELLS, lit  Vesey  St.,N.  V.,i\0.  Box  1287. 


„  .  /eterinary  surgeon  and  _ _ _  „„„ 

traveling  in  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
fludC.dlle  Powders  eold  heie  are  worthless  trash  He 
says  ut  Sheridan’s  (Xirnihwn  Powders  are  absolute!? 
pure  and  Immensely  valuable  Nothing  on  earth  will 
make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders.  Bose 
one  teaspoonful  tonne  pint  food  Sold  everywhere  ot  n-ui 
by  mail  for  eight  letter  stamps  1  A  JOHNSON"  t  Co 
’loSton  Mass  formerly  U.u  ,.i;  Me 


MAST.FOOS&CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


MAS  CTFACTO££Eh  OJT  THJS 


Strong  and  Durable 

WELL  NOT 

SHRINK,  BWELIi, 
WARP,  of 

BATTLE  in  tlie  Wind 

AMO,  THE 

BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


-  /  \  Never  Freezes  in 
I*  :  --  Winter  Tiine»' 

Send  for  our 

-  t'lreulnra  and 

wtsuuor  l»rice  i.ut. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

^  27  ■jTZZ-i.ma  XiT  77SE.  ' 


QUA2ANTSEI3 

Superior  to  an>  other 

IT  Siiss  -1  to  40  3.  Po  war 

Adopted  liy  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  at  forts  and 
garrisons  and  by  all 
leading  railroad  com¬ 
panies  of  this  and 
other  countries.  1 
Also  the  Celebrated 

u  I  X  L  PEED  MILL, 

wl,  ,-h  CIO  t*  run  by  nny  power  »sd  Is  ch-sp.  «tr«i:tlve  end  durable. 
VNLU  /rtn.l  Any  Kind  of  snmllgrAia  'nto  the  rule  of  ij  to  25 

buaneli  p.?r  nuor  apfonling  Wq'mlltvaud  slxe  of  mill  lued*  Send 
foi  Cy.Ulogneao-1  I’rice-Liat,  Ad.irJws  ^ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Safa  via,  III. 

REWARD!  foi 
any  case  of  Blind 
,  Bleeding.  Itchi\gt 

truumei-y  LKsThat  dTTunTT^S  /'ILL  KENEDY 

E,  im?-,Cur5;  Prepared  by  J.P.M1LLER.  M.D.,  915  Arch 
»t.  Jfnua-,  Fa.  A qn  genumeicirhoui  hit  sionature.  Send 
for  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  jg  l . 

THE  PERKINS  WIND  MILL 

Comes  the  nearest  perfection 
of  any  Wind  Mill  manufac¬ 
tured.  For 

Beautv, 
Strength 

AND 

Dnrabilitv 

It  has  no  equal.  Perfectly 
self-regulating.  Full  Ins  true 
tions  for  erecting  accompa¬ 
ny  the  Mill.  Good,  reliable 
,  — .  ,  A  gents  Wanted.  B’orpartic- 

lnars  »ctiu  for  'rculars  aud  eatalo’’A.” 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  it  AX  CO.,  Mjsuxwaka,  Ind 


THE 

Watertow  n 


the  Best  in  Use. 

Write  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
logue. 

H.  H.  Babcock 
ft  Sons. 

Watertown. 
N.  Y.  ^ 


CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 

Victonons  at  all  fairs.  Over  9,ooo  tu 
i actual  use  in  every  State  and  Terr 
torv  of  the  U.  8.  It  is  a  section  wh-»*l 
has  been  made  by  us  for  tea  years; 
m  au  that  time  not  one  ha*  blow  a 
down  without  towf»r  breatow—  $ 
.  .  1V  record  no  otbM*  uiiil  can  show  M  e 

Si5!'co°.  te.,,c,?uiIj:!roE  “LI- 


EJ\'TERPRMSE 

wind  minx 

Known  and  sold  throughout  the  world 
and  acknowledged  The  Best.  Simple 
Durable,  strong  Few  Joints.  Frto- 
tiomes*  Turn  Ta¬ 
ble.  Multiplying 
Ball  Governor.  Ail 
sizes  for  Rail  Rosa, 

City  and  rurnj 
Purpose*  Every 
Mill  Warranted. 

Knterprise  Weftcl  NIille 
For  Wiud,  Horse,  Steam  or  Water 
Power.  Climax  Corn  and  Cottou  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Purnos,  Tanks,  &c.  Send 

for  trrotvn  Catalogue.  - - 

SANDWICH  KNTERPRI8L  CO..  Sandwnt',  U. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

ANNUAL  SALES  OVER  50,000  TONS. 

All  Farmers  wishing  to  make  their  business  a  success,  should 
use  this  old  and  tried  plant  food.  Its  use  pays  better  lliau 
any  other  investment,  giving  a  direct  return  of  manv  times 
its  cost  in  the  increase  of  yield.  It  is  rich  in  ammonia,  bone 
phosphate  of  lime  aud  potash,  and  is  a  complete  manure, 
suitable  for  all  crops.  For  sale  by  local  agents.  Pamphlets 
with  testimonials,  directions  for  use,  aud  much  valuable  in- 
formation  mailed  free  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS,  BOSTON,  MASS 

H.  D.  Woodruff,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Special  Agent  for  New  York.  Spooner  &  Rak,  Managers,  Erie  Depot,  Erie,  Pa 
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THE  BUBAL  MEW-YOBREB. 


JULY  4 


for  tl )t  IJoamg. 


HI3  MANY  NAMES. 


Never  a  hoy  had  bo  many  names ; 

They  called  him  Jimmy,  and  Jim,  and  James, 
Jeems  and  Jamie  ;  and  well  he  knew 
Who  It  was  hut  wanted  him,  too. 

The  hoys  In  the  street  ran  after  him. 

Shooting  out  loudly,  ‘  JIul!  Hey,  J-l-m  !" 

Until  the  echoe*,  little  and  big, 

Be.  med  to  be  dauciug  a  Jim  Crow  jig. 

And  little  Mabel  out  in  tbo  hall 

•Mira -mi/.’  Jim  my would  sweetly  call, 

Until  he  answered  and  let  Her  know 
Where  she  might  flud  trim ;  she  loved  him  so. 

Grandpapa,  who  was  dignified, 

And  held  his  head  wltli  an  air  of  pride, 

Didn’t  believe  in  abrldg.ng  names. 

And  made  the  most  that  he  could  of  “J-a  m-e-fl.” 

But,  If  papa  ever  wanted  him. 

Crisp  an  I  curt  was  the  summons  "Jim  !" 

Th  .t  would  make  the  b  >y  on  his  errands  run 
Much  faster  than  IT  he  hud  said  “My  son." 

Biddy  O’Flynn  coul  1  never,  it  seems, 

Call  him  anything  else  but  ‘Jeems  ," 

And  when  the  nurse,  old  Mrs.  McVyse, 

Called  him  •’Jamie,"  It  sounded  nice. 

But  sweeter  and  dearer  Mian  all  the  rest-, 

Was  the.  one  pet  name  that  he  liked  the  best ; 

••  Darling"— he  heard  It  whate’er  lie  was  at, 

For  none  but  his  mother  called  him  that. 

St.  Nicholas. 


THE  HUCKLEBERRY  CONTEST. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — You  will  be  pleased 
to  know  tb*t  my  list  of  competitors  for  the 
huckleberry  prizes  has  quadrupled  in  length 
since  my  last  letter.  Names  hive  come  into 
me  from  nine  different  States,  and  from 
Canada  besides.  This  shows  the  wide  influence 
of  the  Rural  as  well  as  the  interest  it  has 
awakened  in  improving  the  huckleberry. 

S  mi"  of  the  Cousins  have  asked  questions  wii  h 
their  letters.  Some  of  these  I  have  already 
answered,  others  1  will  answer  here. 

Ellen  Btrker,  of  Ashaway,  R.  I.,  asks:  “  Is 
it  a  very  rare  occurrence  to  find  white  huckle¬ 
berries?  DpI  you  ever  see  any?  They  are  like 
the  black  ones,  only  they  are  white.”  I  have 
retd  of  white  huckleberries  as  growing  in 
Michigan,  but  I  have  n-ver  seen  them.  1 
think  they  are  quite  rare,  and  I  hope  Ellen 
w’ill  be  careful  to  send  a  few  when  she  sends 
in  her  berries  for  the  prize. 

Dtniel  R  and  Sarah  K  Young  of  River- 
head,  Long  Island,  ask,  “  Will  you  please  tell 
us  where  we  can  get  the  Amelanchier  Cana¬ 
densis  variety  altiifolia?”  This  is  a  shrub 
that  grows  in  the  Western  States.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  found  in  the  East.  I  will  re¬ 
fer  you  to  Professor  Beal,  of  Michigan  Agri 
cultural  College  at  Lmsing,  Michigan, 

The  receipt  of  a  package  of  ripe  huckleber 
rie-s  from  a  C-m-dn  living  at  Sumter,  S.  C., 
remin  i*  m  >  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  write 
directiibs  f  >r  sending  the  berries.  I  would 
reeomineud  the  cousins  to  put  the  berries  in  a 
square-cornered  tiD  box,  that  has  a  cover,  ard 
to  pack  them  in  fine  sawdust,  putting  in 
en  nigh  to  entirely  fill  the  box,  so  that  the 
berries  will  not  move  against  each  other. 
Wrap  the  box  in  paper  and  tie  securely  with 
string.  Do  not  seal  the  paper.  Direct  plainly  to 
E.  S.  Goff,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  Pasteboard  boxes 
are  not  so  good,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  broken 
in  transit.  A  small  wooden  box  well  glued, 
with  a  hinged  cover,  would  answer.  The  bir- 
ries  should  not  be  very  ripe  when  sent. 
Cousins  living  in  the  North  had  better  cut  out 
and  save  tnese  directions,  a"s  it  will  be  too 
much  to  ask  of  Uncle  Mark  to  print  them 
more  than  once. 

If  any  of  the  cousins  wish  to  save  some 
seeds  for  themselves,  ( ind  I  very  much  hope 
that  some  will),  they  had  better  mash  the  ber. 
ries  up  iu  sand,  so  as  to  mix  the  pulp  and 
seed*  and  san  l  all  together  and  put  the  mix 
tore  iu  a  box  or  flower  pot,  and  bury  it  in  the 
soil  for  the  present.  By  and  by  I  will  tell 
them  how  to  plant  the  seeds.  Uncle  Elm. 

■ - - 

THE  YOUNG  QUERIST. 

Eddie  M.,  Cross  Creek  Village,  Pa.  I  have 
about  150  seedling  p^ach  trees.  They  came  up 
this  Soring  and  are  now  about  six  inches  high 
How  long  will  it  be  before  they  will  bear,  or 
should  they  be  budded  and  how  ? 

A  vs. — Seedlings  will  of  course  produce 
fruit,  but  the  custom  is  to  bud  with  some  va 
riety  the  name  of  which  is  accurately  known. 
It  is  -euerally  the  case  that  a  seedling  pro¬ 
duces  fruit  altogether  different  from  the 
variety  expected,  owing  to  some  mixture  ol 
the  seed  or  to  incorrect  information  as  to  the 
name  of  the  variety.  In  order  to  make  more 
sure  about  the  kind,  budding  with  a  variety 
about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  resulted 
t> i,  and  even  then  mistakes  sometimes  occur. 
Iu  order  to  get  buds  true  to  kind,  buy  of  some 
well  kuown  nurseryman  who  has  a  reputation 
for  honesty  in  such  matters.  Or  you  may 
select  buds  from  a  young  orchard,  the  buds  t« 
be  of  the  current  season’s  growth.  Be  careful, 


also,  to  get  leaf  buds,  not  fruit  buds.  The 
small,  pointed  ones  are  the  leaf  buds,  the  full¬ 
er,  rounder  ones  the  fruit  buds.  Make  no  use 
of  unhealthy  ones.  Budding  may  begin  in 
August  or  September,  or  as  soon  as  the  buds 
are  large  enough  to  cut  from  the  twig.  Peach 
trees  should  bear  well  the  third  season  after 
p  anting  in  the  orchard.  The  steps  are  these  : 
pl  int  seed  in  nursery  in  the  Spring;  bud  in 
the  Fall;  top  the  next  Spring;  plant  out  in 
orchard  the  following  Fall  or  Spring.  1  he 
seedlings  will  then  be  one  year  old  from  the 
bud  and  two  from  the  seed.  Many  kinds  of 
peaches  r* produce  themselves  from  seed. 

C.  M.  M.,  Frederick,  Md.  1.  Is  there  an 
evaporator  that  is  simple,  operates  rapidly, 
takes  up  but  little  room,  is  not  costly  and  can 
be  used  iu  any  farm  kitchen  or  room  w here  a 
stove  can  be  put  Up?  2  What  is  the  price  of  a 
whe.  1  hoe?  3.  Wbat  is  Percy  G.  Tuthill’s  ad¬ 
dress? 

Ans.— 1.  Write  to  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Company,  Bellow’s  Falls,  Vt.,  about 
evaporator.  2.  8.  L.  Allen  &  Co,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa  ,  manufacture  wheel  hoes.  Write 
to  them  for  a  circular  price  list.  8.  Matti- 
tuck,  N.  Y. 

M.  O.  IV.,  Elmira,  N.  T.,  asks,  1,  what  is 
the  scientific  name  of  the  mosquito  ?  2,  Does 
it  hatch  in  the  water  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  entomological  name  is  Culex 
pipiens.  2.  Yes;  the  mosqiito  lays  her  eggs 
in  the  water,  and  out  of  these  the  little  “  wig¬ 
gle  tails  ”  hatch.  They  breathe  by  means  of 
a  little  tube  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body, 
until  they  change  into  the  next  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment,  wheD  they  breathe  through  two  tubes 
in  the  thorax.  Later,  they  burst  through 
their  envelopes  and  come  out  of  the  water  per¬ 
fect  mosquitoes. 

Rural  Boy,  Merrimack  N.  R.,  asks  for 
a  preventive  or  destroyer  of  the  worm  that 
bores  into  the  roots  of  squash  vines  during 
early  Autumn  and  kills  the  vines. 

Ans. — We  suppose  you  refer  to  the  Squash 
vine  borer  (Melittia  cucurbit®).  Try  a  small 
piece  of  phosphorus  between  the  root  and  the 
neck  of  the  plant,  ju«t  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Efficient  remedies  are  scarce  for 
this  insect. 

“Pansy,"  Morris,  Kan.,  asks  if  peanuts 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  shell  before  plant¬ 
ing. 

Ans. — It  is  not  necessary.  Just  crack  the 
shell  a  little  and  the  young  shoots  will  find 
their  way  out  when  the  time  comes. 

Anna  8.,  Eastman,  Wis.,  sends  leaf  for 
name. 

Ans. — Without  description  of  plant  or 
flower  we  are  not  able  to  name  it  from  the 
specimen. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Uncle  Mark — I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  Horticultural  Club,  and  should  like  to 
become  a  member  if  it  is  not  too  late  to  join. 

I  have  been  intending  to  write  for  a  long 
time,  but  have  neglected  to,  as  I  have  been 
very  busy  in  school.  We  moved  from  Greene 
County,  N.  Y.,  over  two  years  ago,  and  tike 
it  here  very  much.  The  Summers  are  much 
warmer  than  where  we  move  l  from,  aud  one 
coming  from  New  York  here  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  what  a  growth  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tation  makes  in  a  few  weeks.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  rain  during  the  Bummer,  the 
greatest  rain  fail  being  in  J tine  and  August. 
Grapes,  plums,  Crab  Apples,  and  all  kinds  of 
berries  and  certain  varieties  of  apples,  grow 
well  here.  The  Winters  are  too  severe  for 
peaches  or  pears.  Blums  grow  wild  in  the 
timber,  and  are  better  for  Winter  use  than 
many  kinds  of  cultivated  ones.  Strawberries 
grow  wild  on  tha  prairie,  and  raspberries 
also  where  they  are  protected  from  the 
prairie  fires.  The  prairies  are  covered  with 
flowers  all  Summer;  the  crocuses  open  In 
April,  and  from  that  time  uatii  frost  the 
prairie  looks  like  one  vast  dower  garden. 

Wishing  the  Rural  aud  all  connected  with 
it  success,  I  remain,  your  mice. 

Hardin  Co.,  Iowa.  Florence  J.  Con  yes. 

[[  wish  i  could  present  to  my  young  read¬ 
ers  a  fac  simile  of  the  above  letter,  which  was 
written  so  distinctly.  Of  course  1  do  not  look 
tor  perfection  among  my  young  letter- 
writers,  but  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
belonging  to  the  Club,  in  writing  letters,  to 
write  them  just  as  well  as  possible,  both  as  to 
penmanship  and  the  construction  of  sen¬ 
tences.  But,  then,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any¬ 
one  refrain  fiom  writing  simply  because  they 
cannot  write  good.  We  wish  to  hear  from 
you  all  just  the  same.  u.  m.J 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  wrote  to  you 
once  before  but  I  suppose  our  letter  went  to 
the  waste-basket  with  some  of  the  others, 
i^ast  Summer  I  had  a  small  patch  of  beans. 
I  think  the  best  way  to  harvest  them  is  to 
pick  them  as  they  get  ripe  for,  if  you  pull 


them  up  and  leave  them  on  the  vines  to  get 
ripe  they  sometimes  mold  and  rot.  They 
need  a  sandy  soil  and  clean  cultivation.  I 
have  found  out  one  thing  that  watermelons 
will  mix  with  squashes  and  pumpkins  if  they 
are  close  to  them.  1  bad  a  good  many  water 
and  musk  melons  last  year  and  would  have 
had  more  but  the  dry  weather  set  in  an  l  dried 
up  the  vines  before  the  frost  came.  This  y  ear 
we  intend  to  try  to  rai-e  the  prize  watermelon. 
We  like  to  read  the  Cousins  letters  very  much 
and  think  we  will  learn  a  greatdeal  from  each 
others  experience. 

Chas.  &  Ella  Chambers. 

Stephenson  Co.,  Ill. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  now  take  up  my 
p°n  to  let  you  know  the  success  I  had  with 
flowers,  vegetabit-s,  etc.,  last  Summer.  It  was 
very  dry  the  latter  part  of  the  season;  no  rain 
fell  fur  nearly  two  months.  The  Crimson 
Dwarf  Celery  was  very  nice.  I  had  twenty- 
five  good  beads  and  several  had  sixty  or  seven¬ 
ty  stalks  on  each.  The  Pyretbium  Roseum 
did  well  considering  the  dry  weather.  I  have 
forty-five  good  plants,  one  of  which  flowered 
but  the  seeds  did  not  ripen.  I  planted  them  in 
equal  parts  of  swamp  muck  and  garden  soil. 
The  Red-buds  did  not  germinate  although  I 
gave  them  the  greatest  of  care.  The  pmks 
were  beautiful,  I  received  the  prize  last  Fall 
at  the  Fair  on  a  display  of  geraniums.  I  have 
tried  several  times  to  start  white  leaved  gera¬ 
niums  from  slips  but  1  cannot  get  them  to 
root.  Your  niece, 

Ontario,  Can.  t,.  H. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  a  little  girl  ten 
yeais  old  and  my  sister  Edi  h  is  five.  We 
wish  to  join  the  Horticultural  Club.  We  live 
in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  near  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River.  My  father  has  taken  your  paper 
over  twenty  years  :  anu  we  should  feel  very 
lonesome  if  the  Rural  did  not  come  each 
week.  My  sister  cultivates  a  great  mauy 
flowers.  The  Chinese  Pinks  in  her  garden 
last  Summer,  raised  from  “Rural”  seed,  weie 
very  lovely.  They  were  shaded  from  the 
darkest  crimson  to  pure  white.  The  darkest 
were  almost  brown.  Mamma  said  some  of  the 
variegated  ones  looked  like  butterflies.  We 
have  a  cactus  with  tw  o  beautiful  scarlet  blos¬ 
soms  on  it  now.  Your  friend, 

Lotta  M.  Porteus. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  quite  a  large 
garden  this  year.  I  have  nine  rows  of 
radishes  in  one  bed,  and  in  another  I  have 
four  rows  of  lettuce,  and  two  rows  of  beets. 
I  have  also  peas,  onions  and  cucumbers. 
Everything  that  I  planted  came  up  well  except 
my  cucumbers.  I  was  sick  in  bed  last  Win¬ 
ter,  and  when  I  could  sit  up  I  used  to  look 
through  old  files  of  agricultural  papers  aud 
cut  out  the  best  scraps  I  could  flud  to  make 
an  agricultural  scrap  book.  I  have  found 
this  plan  very  helpful  aud  I  should  advise 
others  to  try  it.  I  like  the  Rural  very 
mimh,  and  expect  to  read  it  every  year. 
When  I  grow  up  I  expect  to  be  a  farmer. 

Your  nephew, 

Cook  Co.,  Ill.  Arthur  Harbert. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark— I  planted  my  seeds 
about  the  1st  of  May;  they  did  not  come  up 
very  well,  but  the  other  night  I  saw  that  one 
little  sprout  was  coming  out  of  the  ground. 
I  thought  before  that  that  the  seeds  had  rot¬ 
ted,  they  had  been  on  tue  ground  so  long.  I 
will  tell  you  how  I  arranged  my  garden. 
On  the  ea>t  side  I  planted  two  rows  of  pea¬ 
nuts;  then  next  I  plantel  the  watermelon 
seeds,  which  you  sent,  in  three  bills;  then  I 
finished  that  row  out  aud  one  other  with 
m  iskmelons.  I  planted  the  re*t  of  the  bed 
with  watermelons,  the  seed  of  which  we 
raised.  I  wish  the  cousins  would  write  more 
letters.  Your  nephew,  Henry  De  Land. 

Buena  Vista  Co. ,  Iowa. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  live  on  a  farm  three 
miles  from  Cambridge,  which  is  the  county 
seat  of  Dorchester  Co.,  MJ.,  and  is  a  veiy 
nice  town.  My  brother  plowed  nearly  all  of 
our  ground  for  corn  and  have  put  in  twenty- 
five  acres.  Wheat  is  looking  very  nicely. 
We  keep  tweuty-five  sheep,  and  have  eleven 
nice  little  lambs.  We  have  three  calves,  and 
over  one  hundred  little  chickens.  But  1  have 
forgotten  to  tell  you  about  my  two  colts, 
Netberby  and  Max.  My  brother  is  breaking 
Netherby,  a  three-year  old.  They  are  both 
nice  colts.  Now  I  will  be  much  pleased  if  you 
will  accept  me  as  one  of  the  Horticultuial 
Club.  Your  nephew,  Waldo  C.  Jackson. 

Dorchester  Co.,  Md. 


Members  of  the  Club  for  the  Week  End¬ 
ing  June  24. 

Amanda  Blanchard,  Maggie  Blanchard 
“Enterprise, ”  [Please  give  name  iu  full.] 
Roger  Davis,  Ophelia  T.,  [Full  name,  please.] 
Eliza  Bartley,  Edward  W.  My  era.  j„.  -  — : 


Here  You  Have  It! 

SWEET  CIDER!  SWEET  CIDER ! 


A  mill  that  will  grlurt  fifty  foFlxty  bushels  of  Apples 
rer  hour,  combined  with  »  press  that  w  ill  pres*.  Sev 
enty  live  ga  lo»»s  »it.a  pruning.  8ei K  ^or 

our  >ew  111 uat rated  Catalogue  oi‘  Cider  Maclimery , 


BIGGANUM  M’P’G  CORPORATION. 

H1I11IH  lllllli  ft.  U.  **•  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  or  every 
description. 

- - - - - - - 


T1IE 


SHIR-SLING, 

Fob  UnloaPix  *  Hay  and  uuaix 
has  Nu  SU '  KRIoK 
It  saves  one  half  of  the  time, 
labor  and  expense. 

Us  co  piielt. >  is  double  that 
of  any  horse  fork. 

it  Ims  uo  equal  tr.  Its  conve¬ 
nience  in  changing  lt>  ad  pul¬ 
i'  u  to  all  Itlu  is  oi  (train  -,  the 
faciliiy  and  eu  e  In  operating, 
the  clean  I  ness  and  accuracy 
f  its  work. 

The  machine  1*  warranted  In 
all  or  the  above  statements. 

For  further  pnrtlculuis  and 
prices  uduress. 

tl  VAN  •  It  KLE  *r  SON’ 
Sliorisville.  N.  V. 


THE  WILLIAMS 
EVAPORATOR ! 

r- 

Fot  the  Preservation  of  oil 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  Durintr  the  III  years  it 
has  proved  tbeonl y/trarticnl 
Erupt  'rater  constructed. »  ud 
operated  on  strictly  philo¬ 
sophical  principles.  It  is  the 
cheapest  machine  sold  for 

Quantity  aud  Quality  produc¬ 
ed.  ami  is  the  only  one  that 
will  do  mo  much  or  more  then 
isguannteed.  It  will evapor- 
ut*.  ilui.ble  the  amount  ol  a'  y 
other mnehintj.  with  one  ludf 
the  help,  and  no  more  fuel, 
beside*  tbo  quality  of  the 
work  Is  tar  superior,  iib  all 
can  learn  by  Imp  tringol  tir.--.t- 
nlaar  dealer-  In  New  York  or 
Boston.  It  i-  practically  tire 

firoof.  Send  lor  our  etrou- 
ars  and  investigate  be’ore 
buying.  Mainrai’tured  by 
ft.  R  k  J.  M.  SPROUT, 
M'-poy,  I .jv online  Co.,  P  c. 
far  the  K»storo.  Middle,  and 
8rratbrrti  .Stato*.  nnd  Can¬ 
ada-.  and  by  JOHN  WIL¬ 
LI  A  MS  4  SON  K  damn  zoo. 
Michigan,  for  iho  Wi-t  and 
S.a  tluve-t.  J.  8.  TWOM- 
HT.Y,  21  Oortinwreial  St., 
Boston,  Ma«s.,  Agent  tor 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being 
a  strong  net-work  without  barbs,  H  vi  I  turu  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  we-’. I  a*  the  moat  vicious  st-.ck,wnh- 
oiit  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  Jt  la  Just  tee 
f  uoe  for  farmers,  gardeners,  stock-ruacre,  am.  nil- 
roads  :  very  roslrablts  for  l»wi  a,  paries  or  cemeteries. 
As  it  is  covered  with  ru- 1  proof  punt  itv  1 1  la,  t  a  Uio- 
timc.  It  is  bMperlor  to  boards  In  every  r  i  <-ct,  i  nd  fur 
belter Ui.  i  barbed  wire,  weak  for  Ha  Mr  trial, 
knowing  it  wi  l  weak  lt.«c’f  into  favor.  The  8n>o- 
wu.K.  G  ates,  m.  uo  of  wrought  iron  pij  e  aud  rtecl 
wire,  dely  all  co  r petition  in  neatness,  li  htness, 
strength  end  ciurabi  ily  VYealso make  lhelil  S  T  aud 
CHEAPEST  ALL  IltoN  Automatic  or  M’ f-opkn- 
imi  Oatk.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
par  icninrn  pi'dress  .  _  . 

Sedgwick  Bros.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Feed  yovir  Stock 
with  TUB 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
JuBt  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  8AVF.m  *  CO..  Limited 
PHll.AllKI.rHH  P*. 


JCINES 

.  1  T  r  mu  t  XT  (r>r  A  V  I 


(Traction  efc  Portable  Wt 
Fa-,  in,  Raw  Mill  &  Elan- 
■  v<  IIB  —  Wtn’.i  n  Ear  pnMa.eto. 

HK  AULTMAN  A  TAYLOR  CO.  Mansfield. 
style 

On  A(l  »n»w  Cbromuiar\Ib  top.  14 

K.  makt*  BO  {irrmiU  Flt'iuu  m»iiU  ‘20c  riirAKPhi'» 
ui  uf  Mini  tile* ,  IVtlulUlii  Md  Air.  Illunk  turds  at 
whirirml*.  MHCTIinUtM  i  Altl»  HOICKS,  EorlhturdylQiiE, 

I*  I*  a  week  In  yourowu  town.  Terms  ana  outfit 


$<><> 


(roe.  Address  iLaiolt  A  Go.,  Portland,  ala 


JULY  \ 
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PERSONALS. 


Rutherford  B.  Hayes  is  hoeing  corn  and  en¬ 
joying  hinwelJ. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Princess  Louise 
will  visit  San  Francisco  in  September. 

Daniel  Webster’s  birthplace  is  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Webster  Memorial  Society  of 
Boston. 

General  D.  H.  Hill  has  decided  to  withdraw 
his  res  gnation  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  University. 

Cardinal  Newman  takes  del’ght  in  draw¬ 
ing  sweet  sounds  from  the  violin,  with  which 
he  fell  in  love  when  a  youth. 

Parson  Newman,  who  was  a  man  of  promi¬ 
nence  during  Grant’s  adminit  tration,  is  so  ill 
that  his  recovery  is  not  expected, 

Sirs.  Garfield  is  said  to  have  decided  to  at¬ 
tend  the  commencement  exercises  at  Williams 
College,  where  her  boys  are  studying. 

Wendell  Phillips  is  of  the  opinion  that 
“  Garibaldi  shares  with  Mazzini  alone  the 
gl>ry  of  having  made  Italy  what  she  is  to¬ 
day. 

Paul  Tulane,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  who  has 
given  $”50  000  worth  of  property  to  New 
Orleans  for  educate  nal  purposes,  acquired  the 
nest  eggs  of  his  fortuue  in  that  city. 

Captain  Paul  Boynton,  who  has  swum  more 
than  ^5  000  milts,  is  reported  officially  by  the 
Lite  living  Service  to  have  saved  seventj- 
two  persons  from  drowning  in  American 
waters. 

Judge  J.  C.  Parker,  of  the  United  Stutes 
Court  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  is  said  to 
have  sentenced  more  criminals  to  be  hanged 
than  any  other  Judge  in  the  United  States, 
unless  it  be  Judge  Lynch, 

Longfellow’s  ancestors  were  from  York¬ 
shire.  At  a  sale  wrhich  has  just  taken  place 
at  Bradford  there  was  an  old  chest  from  a 
farm  house  at  Ukl*-y  which  bore  upon  its 
ceuter  panel  this  inscription:  “Jon.  Longfel¬ 
low  aud  Mary  Rogers  w  as  marry  ed  ye  tenth 
day  off  April  Anno  Dm  1061.” 

The  Maharajah  of  Bulrainpore,  who  died 
recently  at  Allahabad,  was  wtll  known  to 
sportsmen  in  India,  aud  is  said  to  have  assisted 
attLe  Willing  v.f  HU0  tigers.  He  w  as  one  of  the 
most  respected  native  princes.  For  dbtin- 
gui-hed  services  during  the  mutiny  he  was 
granted  a  large  rewaru  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

***“  Troubles  often  come  when  w  e  least  ex¬ 
pect  them.”  We  may  often  prevent  or  coun¬ 
teract  them  by  prompt  and  intelligent  action. 
Tuousands  of  persons  are  constantly  troubled 
wi  h  u  combination  of  diseases.  Diseased 
kidueysand  costive  bowels  are  their  tormen 
tors.  They  should  know  that  Ividney-Wort 
acts  on  these  organs  at  the  same  time,  causing 
them  to  throw  ulF  the  poisons  that  have  clog 
ged  them,  and  so  renewing  the  whole  system. 
— Adv. 


Terms  for  1882. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.M  (12s.  6d. 

France . . .  S.(M  (16  W  fr. 

French  Colonies. .  4.08  (20^  fr. 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year.  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  aside  (Agate  space) . .  40c.  per  line 

Onrslde  or  last  page .  50  “ 


Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  1  is.,  15  per  ct.;  38  Ins.,  3n  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
t-Sf~  No  ad'  ertlsement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


»(ocs  aua  rotmtq. 


The  People  have  Proclaimed 

The  Clydesdale 

The  of  Draft  Horses. 

> 


^POWELL  brtOTHERS, 

4-rKINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA., 
i.iirginl  mid  liut'Hl  roll,  clinn  In  .lie  World 
«l'  (  lydeedule  Nliultoim,  itie  best  breed  oi 
limit  llorxen.  Alsu  an  Importation  of  the  choicest 
]*■••  eliernu-.NneiimiiM  to  be  found.  Breeders  of 
Trouiua-ltrril  It  uudMrr-,  and  Importers  aud 
Breeder*  of  llxlnieiu  mid  llevnu  Cuttle.  Rare 
Individual  treelle  nee  aud  Chohnmt  Bediuree  our 
Specialties,  at  same  time  avoiding  animals  whose 
constitutional  vigor,  energies,  and  stamina  have  been 
impaired  by  high-feeding  aud  over-fattening.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 


™  Northern  Pacific  fi.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOI  A, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  188! 

Low  Prices:  Longtime:  Rebate  for  Improve- 

MENT ;  REDUCEO  FARE  AND  FREIGHT  TO  SETTLERS 

For  Fu^l  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.land  aqt. 

Mr  non  this  Paper.  St.  Paul.  Minn 


TIIl^  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS&SSi 

nrUS.s.i  'Lv’.f  m.-mirity  at  tlie 

Tliird  Nation ui  Hank  in  New  York  City. 

1"  experience.  No  lossca 

Itiy  estors  compelled  to  take  no  lnnii,  N  g  delays  in  pay- 
pf  in le rest  Only  the  very  choicest  loans  accepted 
1  information  given  to  those  seeldrr:  Safe  and 
profitable  investments.  Send  le.  circu.ar.  ref¬ 
erences  and  satnp  c  (locumcaU. 

J /i vlfSFWlV  T  •  n-  PBttKTXS.  Sec. 

J.X.  IVAit.N  a,  V ice  lJre3  C.  YY .  G ILLETT,  Treas 

N.  F  HAHT.  Auditor. 


NURSERY  FOR  SALE! 

LEE’S  SITMMIT  NURSEKIES, 
J seksou  On.,  AX i s.oti i-i. 
KOKfcUT  IVATauN.  Ihopricl or. 
Further  Information  given  by  letter  soil  circular. 
Address  KUBP.  WATSON,  Lee's  Summit,  Jackson  Co., 
Missouri. 


OH  ITU  bon 't  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
0UU  I  n  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
_ J.  F-  MANCHA  Claremont.  Surry  Co..  Va. 


LANDS 

green  stamp  to 


Agricultural. Grazing.  Fruit  and  Timber 
InKy  and  Tenn.  Also  Chattanooga 
City  property.  For  catalogue.-  send 
J  N.  Brows  &  Co.,  182  Vine  fc>t. .  Cin  ,  O 


fi/tpes,  ^ceua.  etc. 


To  en¬ 
joy  the 


STRAWBERRY 


in  Its  per¬ 
fection, 


. ..  ojtow  rr  Ycuihsfcuf. 

Pot-grown  Plants  planted  ihis  summer  will  yield 
large  crops  next  season. 

CABBAGE  AND  CELERY  PLANTS 

at  very  low  prices  for  ltuve  lots. 
lOO  Limit*  by  wail,  prepaid.  75  cent*. 
Instructive  —  —  *  —  ‘  '  ha 
Circular  free 


1C.S.W  ALESLW'KrT: 


.H.MTff/i  *  TE  K. 

1  he  one  great  ri'l  KAXV  BRRRY  for  home  u-e  or  ma 
kct.  J'nnluctli'e  as  Crescent  Perfect  form,  tni^i 
color  ;  firm,  and  g  ml  lla  vor  Colored  plate  slums  o> 
foot  iff  row  in  full  fruiting,  sent  free,  with  catalogt 
of  Ihl-tand  other  best  sorts.  Binwau.,  FivcH  and  Si 
Ybh.mjn.  In  Furs  or  layers  planted  now,  tvlU  fra 
;.e.W  June.  MANCHESTER  it.  full  fruiting  at  "Eli 
Fruit.  Karin."  1st  to  loth  of  Jpiv  s<  H  1 1  EG  \  tl 

new  early  Black  Cap,  ripe  o  c  week  later.  Do  not  fa 
to  visit  us  ir  you  arc  Interested  In  the-  best  fruits 
HALE  II EON.,  so,  (illusion  dry.  Conn. 


CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Largo  lots  at  VERY  LOW  prices. 

11XJ  plains  by  mail  p.-s.ag-  paid,  T5  cents 
1  instructive  Circular  free  to  all 

GEO.  S.  WALES,  u‘,c“''^rY 

S  E  E  D  S 


FARMERS 
GARDENERS 
NURSERYMEN 


It  pays  lohavegoosl  tools  aud  seeds 
It  pays  to  buy  of  a  reliable  liou-e 
It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  out 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


■•uooLiiiiiia  i  .  jjiustxatea catalogue 

IMPLEMENTS 


WE  ARE  TIIE 
SOLE 
WESTERN 
AGENTS. 


Philadelphia  T awn  Mower, 

Cahoon  Broad cm<t  See  1  Sower, 

Matthews’  Si-cd  brills,  and 

other  firatelasa  g>  «.k1» 

Eeerythoiij  for  the  Lawn.  Oar 
den,  Green  house  or  Nursery  - 

\Ye  AVA R RANT  everything'  as  represented 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

eu.c  .  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  LL  Wholesale  sail  Beisil.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 


Can  now  grasp  a  foriuiie. 
worth  $lu  free.  R1DEUCT  , 
1U  Barclay  Kt..  New  Vurlt 


$72 


a  week,  $12  a  day  at  borne  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  True  it  Co,  Augusta,  Ma 


40 


Large  rhromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
Postpaid.  G.  I.  Kkkd,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N .  Y . 


“Mi 

RirrlQPlI  PI 

nvor  Uiillor ! 

lit 

in  DllUocll  Ul 

UVul  Ei  11 1 1 U 1  i 

PATENTED  MARCH  21st,  1882. 


Saves  all  the  seed  and  cleans  It  ns  threshed.  Those  anticipating1  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  lirst-elass  (  lover  Hnller.  should  not  fail  to  sen  1  for  circulars,  which 
give  a  full  descripti.  n  of  all  the  latest  inproveinenls,  including  our  "Sew” 
re-cleaning  attachment,  our  “  New **  ladings  elevator,  etc.,  etc.  All  improve¬ 
ments  are  secured  to  us  l»y  *•  Letters  Patent,”  bearing  date,  March  21st,  1.NN2. 
securing  to  ns  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  this  “truly  wonderful 
machine.” 

For  full  particulars,  address 

BIRDSELL  NIFG.  CO. 

Say  where  you  saw  this.  SoutH  Bend,  T-t-i  rl. 


The  Monitor  Self-DumpRake. 


Of  all  the  Rakes  that  I  ever  saw  Rake,  I  never  saw  a  Rake  rake  a 
this  Rake  rakes !  That  is  what  they  all  say. 

Send  for  Circular. 


HIGGANUH  M’FG  CORPORATION, 
Higganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


CORTLAND  WAGON  C0„ 


^  ft  ■  "—A 

m 

Manufacturers  ot 

Platform  uprmf  Wapos. 

End  Spring.  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  our  works,  we  are 
repared  to,  and  will  furnl-ha  better  wason 
or  the  money  than  any  other  concern  In  the 
Lulled  State*.  All  our  work  Is  fully  warrant¬ 
ed.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  Is  allowed  to 
leave  our  .hops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Agents  wanted  every  w  h-  re. 
CORTLAND  WAUOK  Co..  CO  HT  LAND.  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  or  KICK.  263  W  abash  ANK.,  IHU-Uin,  ti  t_ 
Jitm/ioN  this  i-ap>  r  when  you  write 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non -Explosive  Steam  Engine*.  Best  Railway  tt  Lever 
Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machine*,  Straw  preserving 
Threshers;  Ij»  Dow’*  Disc  and  steel  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows.  Eagle  Sulky  Horae  Rnkes.Culllviii.crs.Kwd  Mills 
Feed  Steamers, Ac.,  Ac.  VV  ngKt.ica  A  Mkijck  Co. .Albany 
N. Y.  Esiabllshed  IS3U.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


LANE  &  B0DLE  Y  CO, 

AWARDED 

GOLD  MEDAL 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


BRINGS 


SEED  STORE 


TO  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 

li  Is  manifest  that  lYom  GOOD  SHEDS 
ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained 
The  cliaraeter  of  LAVDRETll'S  SEEDSs 
has  been  substantiated  beyond  att  question. 
They  are  the  STANIUK1)  for  Ouallty.  Over 

_ _ _  >00  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  onr  own 

Founded  l78'Vr^iT^*3^—‘  cnitivattou.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  t  bent  in  original  sealed 
piwKngtM,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LANORETH  &  SONS.  21  and  23  S.  Sixth  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Potato  Bll 
Poison. 


LONDON  PURPLE. 

TRADE  MARK. 


Potato  li  i 
Poison 


jrr,  dealer  bas  not  got  It,  w  •  f»e  to  HEMINGWAY'8  LONDON  FURPLE  00.  (Lmmu»,  F.  O. 

YkO,  No.  10.  WATM  Srojusr,  Nxw  Youx,  wlio  will  send  price#  and  tesiUnouRus. 


BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Sxhibitad  at  Atlanta  in  1881. 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Faw  Mills,  dung  Rigors.  Lath  Machines,  Hub 
.id  spoke  Machinery,  Sh  ifting,  Bangers.  Pul- 
.eys.  Couplings.  Gearing,  Grist  and  Flour  Mills 
Semi  for  Sp.  rial  Circular  of  our  No,  1  IC.mtatlcn 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  Sill  for 

$ 

Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma¬ 
chinery.  lUuatrated  Cireutar*  Free. 

LANS  &  BODLEY  CO-, 

dotin  Jt  I  Voter  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


4i€lffUfa> 


LITTLES  CHEMICAL  FLUID 


J.  B.  CROWELL  &  CO 


UlU0i'0US 


“  San  Francisco  is  clamoring  for  brass 
bands  in  churches.”  Extreme  measures  must 
be  taken  to  keep  people  awake,  evidently. 

“What,”  inquires  the  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times,  “shall  we  do  with  our  girls?” 
He  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his,  but  we 
warn  him  to  let  ours  alone. 

First  lady:  “Dear  me,  I  never  saw  Mrs. 
Potts  look  so  pale.”  Second  lady:  “Nor  I; 
she’s  probably  been  out  in  the  wet  without  an 
umbrella.” — [Detroit  Free  Press. 

An  editor  has  offered  $3  for  the  best  written 
love-letter.  There  are  some  people  who  would 
give  more  than  that  to  get  back  some  they 
have  written. — [Somerville  Journal. 

“Woman  are  so  contrary,”  said  Blobbs.  “I 
thought  when  L  got  married  my  wife  would 
darn  my  socks  and  let  me  alone;  instead  of 
that  she  lets  my  socks  alone  and  darns  me.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  get  a  pair  of  easy  boots,” 
exclaimed  J  to  his  gloomy  frien  1  B.  “All 
right;  but  T  like  boots  which  piuch  ray  feet 
well,  then  I  can’t  think  of  my  other  troubles.” 

Said  his  prudent  friend:  “Why,  $3  for  a 
carriage  is  extravagance.  (To  in  a  horse  car 
or  take  the  Herdic.”  Aud  the  extravagant 
man  replied  :  “I  can’t.  You  see  the  lady 
I’m  going  to  take  isn’t  my  wifp.” 

A  Wilkesbarrk  man  took  his  seat  in  a  bar¬ 
ber’s  shop.  He  asked  the  barber  if  he  had  the 
same  razor  he  had  used  two  days  bof ore.  Be¬ 
ing  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  patient 
man  said:  “Then  give  me  chloroform.” 


GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER  DRILLS. 

territory  not  occupied. 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application. 


^  IUms  Big  Giant  ami 

Huge,  Stock  Kaisers, 
1  ;  ]  ic.  duui  aiilrei  su- 

Vrrilffl B  perior  to  every  other. 

vj  'jjj  ••  il;>  ot  II  i  f,  have 

.1.7'-;,  t:l  ROLLERS.  Ac?  I  lie’tl.NlA' 

Cutter  that  will  stand  the  sever0  work  and  cut  fast. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
K.  W.  ROSS  &  CO.,  1'  UPTON,  N.  V. 
IrT*  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATERNAL  ADVICE. 

Come,  Sonny  1  Take  a  bath.  It  will  give  you  a  better  appetite.” 


—  A  MONTH  and  board  in  your  county.  Men 
(  or  ladies.  Pleasant  business.  Address 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO..  Box  96,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y- 

Mowers?  Reapers  and  Self-Sinders. 

-ARE- 

SUPERIOR 

IN  POINT  OP 

Manufacture  &  Finish, 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Treatise  on  improved  methods 
815NT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANUF’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa, 


Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.f  Feb.  0, 1880. 

Gents— I  have  been  very  low,  and  have 
tried  everything,  to  no  advantage,  I  hoard 
your  Hop  Bitters  recommended  by  so  many, 
I  concluded  to  give  them  a  trial.  I  did,  and 
now  am  around,  and  constantly  improving, 
and  am  nearly  as  strong  as  ever. 

W.  H.  Wheeler— Adv. 


THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 

IN  ALL  THE 

Grain-Growing 

COUNTRIES 

of  The  World ! 

And  Always  with  the  Same 

Satisfactory  Result. 


Ammean  Fruit  Dritr. 


■AND- 


Monroe,  Mich.,  Sept  25,  1875. 

Sirs— I  have  been  taking  Hop  Bitters  for 
inflammation  of  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  has 
done  for  me  what  four  doctors  failed  to  do. 
The  effect  of  Hop  Bitters  seemed  like  magic 
to  mo.  W.  L.  Carter. — Adv. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS, 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING 
AWAY  IN  BARNS. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.’S  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  the  Most  Successful 
made.  They  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and  Hilly  Land,  and  fox1  all  Conditions  of  Ground 
aud  Crop,  the  Rest  Machines  in  use* 


'B  SUPERIORITY  PROVED  « 

THE  SIMPLEST  &  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

-  LIGHT-  RUNNING - 


Perfect  in  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Manx.,  or  Atlanta,  Oa. 


Antl-frlctlon  Hay  Carrier.  Grapple  Fork. 

Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and.  designs  for  tracking  barns  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENDING  A:  PUMP  CO  , 

Ratavla,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 


NEARLY  1,000 

Percheron- Norman  Horses 

Imported  anil  Bred  by 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois. 

INCLUDING 

ISyro  H-o.n-d.red.  and  Fifty 

of  the  finest  types 

/Sjflfiippjfeis.  being  Imported  from 
France  by  him  the 


The  Union  Grain  Drill 

.  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


Also  Str.iw  Burning  Engines,  both  Portable  and 
Traction.  Full  assortment  of  sizes.  Address. 

RUSSELI,  &  CO.  Massillon,  O. 


Cards.  Father  &  Hand  Series  ate.,  fancy  case  lPc, 
Sampler  3q.  Empire  Card  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ot. 


wMwnnten 

OVER  200  STALLIONS,  THE 

CHOICEST  OF  ALL  BREEDING!  STALLIONS 

In  service  in  La  Perehe. 

They  will  he  shipped  as  soon  as  their  season  is 
completed.  This  importation  will  also  comprise  a 
lot  of  llie  finest  Mares  and  Colts,  which,  when 
added  to  the  already  great  collection  nf  Oaklawn, 
will  make  the  (.urgent  Hud  iflOMt  NHect 
Stud  ever  collected,  and  will  make  it  possible  to 

SEE  MORE  FINE  SPECIMENS  IN  A  DAY 
than  one  could  sec  in  their  native  country 

iu  months. 

100  OF  THE  ABOVE  STOCK 

WILL  ARRIVE  JULY  4, 


NON-POISONOUS 


tl\it  cut  cd  in  U,  .S'.,  July  3,  lfcflT) 

MORRIS  LITTLE  ,fc  SON,  Proprietors  and  Wanuf’rs. 

This  favorite-  ami  popular  Dip  Is  the  cheapest  and 
very  best  remedy  of  the  day  for  all  Insect  pests 
aud  Skin  Diseases  of  domestic  animals;  also  for  the 
sheep  farmers— scourge  worms  In  the  throat  of  lambs, 
called  In  some  districts  “Lombriss." 

Send  for  Important  U-  S.  testimonials  to 
T.  W.  LA  WFO Kl>.  Gen’l  Agent  (ever  since  April, 
ISIS),  296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
fBe  sure  and  m-nt.loD  this  paper  | 


.A.  K  ew  Departure  in  Grain  Drills. 

The  only  drill  in  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  and  see  his  ..work,  and  at  the 
same  time  control  the  machine.  No  Gkar  Wheels.  Feed  is  placed  directly  on  TnK 
Axle.  A  POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  in  the  market  that  will 
sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and  not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address 
the  Manufacturers. 

HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Til. 


'ijilJM 

Whitman's  Patent  Americus. 


The  best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  AVI  11  make 
1  wenty  per  cent,  more  elder 
than  any  other. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 
Geared  outside. 

Prltes  as  low  as  anv  first- 
las  »  m  ill.  M  nfrs.  of  Ilorse- 
Powers,  Corn  She llers,  Feed 
Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  eto. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices. 


WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO, 


tfl*  fl  t  9  Abfir  <lay  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 

i|> O  l  U  <j>  £  U  Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


4  7  7  7  a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
sP  *  •  •  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  Me, 


Send  for  Catalogue,  and  come  and  see  for  your¬ 
selves.  Visitors  always  welcome,  whether  they 
desire  to  purchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  Depot. 
Telegraph  at  Wayne  with  private  Telephone  con¬ 
nection  with  Oaklawn. 

CIDER 


PRESSES,  GRATERS,  ELEVATORS, 
Fum  ps.  Evaporators  Ac..  Ac.  Send  for  Catalogue  “B. 
ROOMER  As  BOSCHERT  Pres*  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office,  62  Vesey  St. 


! 


i 


£  Yol  XLI.  No.  1693. 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  8,  1882. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
£2,00  FEE  YEAR, 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


tLiaitmri}. 


PREVENTION  OF  ANTHRAX  DISEASES 


The  most  fatal  and  destructive  diseases 
which  affect  domestic  animals  are  those  known 
under  the  general  term  of  anthrax  or  anthra- 
coid  fevers.  Splenic  or  Texan  fever  and  car- 
buncular  erysipelas  known  by  the  too  com¬ 
mon  name  of  bloody  murrain,  black  leg  and 
charbou  in  cattle;  braxy  or  enteric  fever  in 
sheep  and  cholera  or  intestinal  fever  in  swine; 
a  similar  type  of  disease  in  horses  and  the 
cholera  of  poultry  are  ail  of  this  kind  and  it 
needs  no  saying  to  inform  our  readers  that  these 
diseases  are  the  cause  of  niue-tentbs  of  the 
enormous  loss  which  farmers  and  stockmen 
suffer.  It  has  been  very  conclusively  shown 
that  these  diseases  are  produced  by  infection 
of  the  blood  by  a  vegetable  organism  which 
is  sown  in  the  blood  by  means  ot  germs  taken 
into  the  system,  just  as  small  pox,  cholera- 
morbus  and  yellow  fever  in  man  are  produced 
and  spread  from  victim  to  victim  either  by 
direct  infection  or  by  the  entrance  into  the 
blood  of  the  infecting  germs  from  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  diseased  subjects,  which  are  car¬ 
ried  in  the  air,  in  water  or  in  food.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  M.  Pasteur  and  other  investigators 
have  proved  all  this,  But  M.  Pasteur  has 
turned  his  attention  ia  a  groat  measure  to  the 
study  of  methods  of  prevention.  This  he 
effects  by  moans  of  inoculation,  by  virus  of  a 
milder  type  of  the  same  form  of  disease,  just 
as  the  virulent  small  pox  of  man  is 
averted  or  greatly  lessened  in  its 
force  by  inoculation  by  the  virus  of 
the  milder  form  which  prevails  in 
cattle  and  is  known  as  cow  pox  or 
vaccine;  hence  the  term  vaccina¬ 
tion,  We  give  herewith  an  engrav¬ 
ing  from  La  Nature  which  illus¬ 
trates  this  operation  as  performed 
by  M.  Pasteur  upon  sheep. 

Europeun  stieep  are  much  troub¬ 
led  by  a  form  of  anthrax  known 
by  the  name  of  charbou  in  France, 
and  braxy  or  blood  striking  in  Eng¬ 
land,  This  is  a  true  intestinal  fe¬ 
ver,  as  bog  cholera,  and  black  leg 
in  calves  or  the  splenic  fever  of 
cattle  are,  and  although  it  is  not  so 
destructive  in  our  fresher  Helds  and 
newer  pastures,  3  et  it  j  early  carries 
off  thousands  from  our  flocks  and, 
of  course,  as  these  increase  the  dis 
ease  will  probably  become  tenfold 
more  destructive  thau  it  was.  The 
subject  is  therefore  one  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  us. 

Prevention  by  Inoculation  has 
been  found  easy  and  effective.  The 
virus  used  in  the  operation  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  cultivating  the 
germs  taken  from  the  blood  of  an 
origiually  diseased  animal  in  solu¬ 
tions  of  animal  matter,  through  sev¬ 
eral  gradations  until  an  attenuated 
virus,  so  to  speak,  is  made,  which 
by  inoculation  produces  a  mild  form  of  the 
disease  which  is  not  fatal.  (Our  readers 
may  remember  the  matter  was  fully  ex¬ 
plained  iu  tha  Rural  of  Feb.,  11,  p.  93.)  The 
subject  is  t  hen  re  inoculated  after  the  lapse  of 
15  days  with  a  stronger  virus,  w  hich  would 
destroy  au  uuinoeulated  animal,  but  in  the 
already  prepared  subject  causes  merely  a 
slight  fever.  The  peculiir  germs  which  are 
thus  conveyed  into  the  b'ood  have  the  effect 
of  fortifying  it  agaiast  the  malignant  germs, 
and  so  the  animals  either  escape  altogether 
from  them  or  are  rendered  proof  against  any 
serious  effects  In  tha  illustration  the  sheep 
is  shown  as  held  by  an  attendant  w'hile  the 
operator  with  a  graduated  hypodermic 
syringe  injects  a  certain  quantity  of  the  in¬ 


fected  fluid  into  the  tissues  of  the  thigh,  this 
being  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  locality 
for  the  operation.  Sheep  have  long  been  inocu. 
lated  for  the  sheep  pox  iu  Europe,  as  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  exceedingly  destructive  among  the 
large  flocks  of  the  Eistern  countries,  and  now 
a  new  remedy  is  offered  to  the  shepherds, 
which  will  add  further  to  their  immunity  from 
the  prevalent  scourges  which  more  than  de¬ 
cimate  their  flocks. 


farm  (topics, 

-U - 

COLORADO  FARMING. 


Irrigation. 


PROFESSOR  A.  K.  BLOUNT. 


Northern,  Southern  and  Eastern  people, 
when  they  see  our  grain,  often  exclaim,  “How 
is  it  that  your  wheat,  oats,  rye,  harley  and 
corn  are  so  white  and  bright  and  the  grain  so 
plump  and  nice-looking?  Do  you  irrigate  all 
your  crops?  Don’t  you  scour  your  wheat? 
Don’t  you  use  a  tremendous  sight  of  fertili¬ 
zers?”  Such  questions  and  many  others  of 
like  import  are  being  continually  asked  not 
only  by  visitors  but  by  letter.  I  shall  answer 
these  before  I  am  through;  but,  beginning  at 
the  foundation  of  all  farming  in  this  State,  I 
must  continue  the  subject  of  irrigation,  from 
the  Rural  of  April  S.  The  water  we  use  for 
this  purpose  is  really  of  more  value  than  the 


land,  inasmuch  as  we  have  never  had  rain 
enough  on  the  plains  to  raise  a  siugle  vegeta¬ 
ble  or  bushel  of  grain. 

The  water  for  this  irrigation  is  taken  out 
all  along  the  natural  streams  into  canals, 
ditches  and  laterals.  These  extend  from  the 
streams  where  dams  are  built  for  miles  out 
upon  the  plains,  carrying  their  full  capacity 
when  needed  —just  as  much  as  the  law  allows. 
The  law  regulates  the  apportionment,  giving 
to  each  canal  so  many  inches— no  more— and 
when  the  water  is  low  it  is  pro  rated.  These 
canals  are  dug  with  a  fall  of  from  two  to  six 
feet  per  mile,  and  as  high  up  under  the  foot¬ 
hills  as  the  fall  of  the  streams  will  permit. 

Irrigation  from  the  first  step  to  the  last  is  a 
science  quite  difficult  to  be  learned.  The  sur¬ 


veyor  in  running  the  canal  fines  must 
thoroughly  understand  his  business — not 
only  surveying  but  the  nature  of  the  soils  he 
runs  over.  If  soft,  sandy  soil,  he  must  give 
less  fall;  if  hard,  rocky  or  clayey  soil  more 
fall  can  be  given.  If  too  little  fall  is  given 
the  canals  fill  up  with  mud  and  silt;  if  too 
much,  the  water  wears  away  the  banks  (dykes) 
and  cuts  the  channel  to  a  ruinous  depth.  If 
the  proper  fall  is  given  in  all  soils  and  on  all 
slopes,  the  canals  remain  intact  for  years 
without  additional  expense. 

These  canals  and  the  large  ditches  are 
taken  out  by  stock  companies,  made  up  of 
farmers — sometimes  of  speculators,  some  of 
whom  are  as  heartless  and  destitute  of  a  con¬ 
science  as  misers. 

Small  ditches  or  laterals  are  individual 
concerns.  While  each  farmer  is  taxed  to 
construct  the  canal  and  keep  it  up,  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  dig  and  keep  up  his  own  system  of 
laterals.  He  takes  his  apportionment  of  water 
from  the  canals  through  gates,  boxes  or 
weirs— so  many  measured  inches — and  con¬ 
ducts  it  upou  the  highest  points  of  his  several 
fields,  from  which  it  spreads  evenly  and 
rapidly  over  his  growing  crops.  He  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  let  it  flow’  as  nearly  on  a  level  as 
possible  to  prevent  washing,  and  he  must  so 
arrange  his  laterals,  furrows  and  checks  (made 
of  sod  or  dry  dirt,  and  put  here  and  there  to 
turn  the  currents)  that  the  water  will  cover 
the  whole  field.  Sometimes  farmers  have 
such  fine  land  for  irrigation  that  one  man  can 
irrigate  10  to  20  acres  in  one  day  or  night. 
Other  lands  are  so  rolling  that  but  one  or  two 
acres  can  be  flooded  in  a  day.  The  cost  of  ir¬ 


rigation  differs  on  different  farms.  Some  can 
irrigate  their  whole  farms  three  times  in  a 
season  for  one  dollar  per  acre ;  it  costs  others 
sometimes  as  high  as  four  dollars,  including 
both  the  cost  of  the  water  and  the  labor  of 
putting  it  on. 

The  water  that  fills  the  streams  during  the 
Summer  mouths  comes  from  the  gradually 
melting  snow  that  is  stored  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  during  the  Winter.  The  snowfall  has 
never  yet  been  insufficient  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  farming  communities  below  ou 
the  plains.  With  the  system  of  irrigation  «’e 
now  have,  enough  water  is  wasted  to  irrigate 
as  much  more  land.  A  perfect  system  of 
farming  and  a  perfect  system  of  using  the 
water  we  could  make  available,  would  enable 


the  agricultural  sections  of  this  State  to  double 
the  amount  of  land  put  in  cultivation  and 
quantity  of  products  raised. 

Many  inquire  what  constitutes  an  "inch  of 
water,"  and  how  much  it  would  take  to  irri¬ 
gate  say,  eight  acres.  An  inch  of  water  is  no 
more  than  will  run  through  a  hole  one  inch 
square  during  the  Summer  or  the  irrigating 
season.  Twenty-four  inches  consist,  of  what 
will  run  through  a  gate  24  by  one  inch,  or 
twelve  by  two  or  six  by  four  inches  with 
pressure  by  some  comoanies  and  without  pres* 
sure  by  others.  Some  farmers  estimate  that 
one  inch  of  water,  with  a  four  inch  pressure, 
will  irrigate  eight  acres  ou  condition  that 
none  is  wasted ;  that  is,  all  the  water  that  can 
run  through  an  inch  hole  during  the  Summer 
would  be  sufficient  to  irrigate  eight  acres  when 
applied,  not  by  the  siugle  inch,  but  all  at  once 
three  times  in  the  season.  The  water  is  ap¬ 
plied  only  when  the  crops  need  it.  One  inch 
one  day  is  the  same  as  30  inches  a  month. 
Farmers  apply  water  all  the  way  from  the 
first  of  June  to  the  last  of  August,  about  two 
or  three  times  to  each  crop.  If  a  farmer  ia 
entitled  to  only  30  inches  from  a  ditch  on 
which  several  others  live,  and  if  he  requires 
more,  he  agrees  with  his  brother  farmers  to 
use  his  own  aud  their’s  to  day  and  let  them 
use  his  to  morrow,  and  so  on.  The  more  water 
rushed  on  and  the  quicker  it  is  done  the 
better. 

The  thrifty  and  intelligent  farmer  has  a 
number  of  gates  to  each  field  through  which 
he  can  force  the  water  iu  a  hurry  over  his 
crop.  Irrigating  large  fields  through  one  gate 
is  poor  policy.  It  wets  Borne  portions  too 
much  and  leaves  others  too  dry. 

On  the  basis  that  one  inch  is 
enough  for  eight  acres,  suppose  we 
take  3U0  acres  to  figure  eusily,  with 
a  permanent  stream  of  water  run¬ 
ning  37Jj  inches  in  midsummer 
with  a  four-inch  pressure;  this  is 
equivalent  to  about  three  fourths 
of  a  cubic  foot  per  second. 

Dividiug  300  into  plots  of  10  acres 
each,  « t*  find  that  each  10-acre  field 
is  entitled  to  the  entire  streams  24 
hours  each  for  June,  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  or  25  inches  30  hours  of  every 
mouth.  Twenty -five  inches  are 
equal  to  oue  half  cubic  foot  per 
second,  aud  a  10  acre  lot  will  get 
64,300  cubic  feet  iu  30  hours,  which 
will  cover  the  entire  sun  ace  a  frac¬ 
tion  uver  one  inch  in  depth. 

Three  irrigations  a  season  are 
enough  for  all  cereal  crops;  but 
strawberries,  cabbages,  lawns,  etc., 
require  a  good  flooding  every  week. 
Some  say  that  a  season's  irrigation 
should  be  ad  least  10  inches  in 
depth — put  ou  three  times — three 
and  one  third  inches  deep  on  every 
application.  Others  think  much  less 
will  do.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
has  much  to  uo  with  the  quantity. 

The  great  advantage  to  agricul¬ 
ture  in  haviug  a  supply  of  water 
by  irrigation  rather  than  by  rainfall 
is  that  in  the  former  case  the  supply  can  be 
let  on  the  fields  just  when  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  whereas  iu  the  latter  case  cruel 
experience  shows  that  droughts  are  often  dis¬ 
astrous  even  in  the  most  fortunate  localities. 

■  - - - 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 

(The  object  of  articles  under  this  heading  is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  ''  humbugs  "  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  err»«-s  that  creep  into  tne  methods  of  daily 
country  routlue  life.— Eds.  I 

FARMERS'  SONS. 

W.  L  CHAMBERLAIN. 

This  article  is  intended  for  the  fathers,  and 
not  the  sons.  When  the  fathers  have  read  it, 
I  don’t  know  but  what  they  will  hide  the 
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papjr  so  that  the  boys  should  not  see  itl 
Possibly  it  “  tells  some  tales  out  of  school  P 

Th^re  is  much  complaint  among  fanners  of 
a  certain  class  (none of  whom  read  the  Rural,!) 
that  their  sons  do  not  “take  to  farming;”  that 
they  are  anxious  to  go  to  the  cities,  or  at  lea^t 
to  get  into  other  employments  I  alluded  to 
this  in  a  f  ormer  article,  on  “Getting  a  Living 
bv  One’s  Wits,”  but  loft  many  things  unsaid. 
A’so  in  an  article  two  or  three  years  ago  on 
**  The  Value  of  a  D  .liar,”  I  said  some  things 
and  give  some  incidents  that  I  may  possibly 
repeat  in  part,  here:  for  one  of  the  very  first 
things  we  farmers  (indeed  all  fathers)  should 
teach  our  sons  is  the  real  value  of  money 
The  inordinate  love  of  money-  greed  for  gain- 
may  be  the  “root of  all  evil.”  I  donnt propose 
to  question  Scripture  on  this  point.  But 
money  itself  is  good  and  necessary,  and  I  am 
sure  that  one  of  the  most  essentiul  things  for 
a  boy  is  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  and  real  value 
of  money  as  representing  wealth.  I  think  we 
should  teach  our  sons  how  to  earn  money 
fairly  and  skillfully,  and  bow  to  spend  It 
wjselv  or  lay  it  np,  or  invest  it  wisely  by 
present  self  denial,  that  it  may  increase  and 
become  capital  f<  r  future  operations.  Self- 
denial,  T  say,  for  capital  alwai  s  represents 
somebody's  labor  and  self  denial.  Our  boys 
should  have  some  chance  to  earn  money 
fairly,  at  the  fair  price,  for  the  labor  or  skill 
involved;  the  same  price  a  man  would  receive 
for  the  same  toil  of  mu-cle,  guided  by  the 
same  skill  of  brain  or  eye  or  hand.  In  this 
way  th«y  learn  to  measure  the  money,  and 
know  what  it  costs;  and  when  thev  have  thus 
earned  it  bey  sh  ml  I  be  left  free  to  ine  tlWr 
judgment  in  its  * xpenditiire.  It  will  develop 
and  strengthen  their  judgment.  We  may 
and  sh  uld  advise,  but  not  control.  The 
money  should  be  absolutely  theirs  even  to 
spend  foolishlv — at  lea-t,  tor  a  few  times.  A 
d  filar  thus  spent  in  ehildho  d  and  bitterly 
regretted  nmv  save  our  children  the  foolish 
waste  of  hundreds  when  they  are  grown.  If 
thev  are  kept  in  intellectual  bibv  chairs  and 
leading-strings  in  youth,  bow  shall  they  walk 
when  they  are  men?  If  thev  are  never 
allowed  freedom  ot  choice  in  childhood,  how 
shall  they  choose  wisely  in  manhood?  If  they 
never  exercise  in  Impendent  judgment  in 
youth,  how  shall  they  judge  wisely  when 
they  are  grown  Mv  mother  used  often  to 
tell  of  a  rich  farmer’s  son  she  knew  in  Mas 
aachuetts  in  her  youth,  who  lacked  this  kind 
of  training.  He  ne-dn’t  work,  oh  no!  his 
father  was  rich.  He  could  have  spending 
money,  and  the  only  li  nit  he  could  see  was 
“the  old  mm’s”  stinginess.  He  knew  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  of  the  cost  and  value  of  money, 
and  of  wise  ju  I  g mint  in  spending  it.  At 
about  21  he  succeeded  to  hU  father’s  entire 
piopertv  by  his  father’s  sudden  death.  At.  a 
pic-nic  be  th  ought  to  impress  his  young  friends 
with  his  wealth  and  independence  by  spreading 
a  hundred  dollar  lull  on  a  pisce  of  b>esd  and 
butter  and  eating  it  as  a  sandwich  with  great 
apparent  relish  I  And  she  said  he  lived  to  see 
the  day  w  b*-n  he  w  as  glad  to  get  the  bread  and 
bu’ter  without  the  onehundred  dollar  bill  fora 
relish.  H-  died  poor,  because  he  bad  not  been 
taught  the  value  and  proper  use  of  money. 

Now  I  think  we  farmers  snould  be  more 
careful  to  give  our  children  a  share  in  the 
plans,  resp  msibilities,  pleasures  and  promts  of 
the  firm,  an  i  n  *t  simply  or  chiefl  r  in  its  un¬ 
interesting  drudgery  It  was  doubtless  fore¬ 
ordained  of  heaveu  that  boys  i-hoiild  “turn 
griudstonas  f  ir  all  the  axes  and  scythes  and 
mowing-machine  knives  ”  But  an  exclusive 
grin  tstoue  diet  (or  medicine)  has  disgusted 
more  than  one  wide  awake,  active  farmer’s 
biy  with  the  whole  business  of  farming.  It 
isn’t  the  muscular  effort.  Boys  like  that  if 
there  is  any  fun  or  stnee  in  it.  It  is  the 
monotony  and  lack  of  call  for  intelligence, 
the  ceaseless  round  and  round  of  the  tame 
thing,  “Oh,  dear!  ar'n't  you  almost  donel ” 
S  ippose  that  instead  of  g  indstoues  and  the 
like  all  the  time,  we  give  our  b  iys  a  chance 
to  work  and  talk  with  us  at  interesting 
work;  an  i  let  them  help  us  rear  the  blooded 
calves  aud  colts,  and  have  one  as  their 
‘•really,  truly  own"  when  it  grows  up.  I 
think  the  meanest  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to 
give  his  sou  a  c  fit,  aud  let  him  call  it  his  own 
till  ids  ah  >  it  three  years  ol  1,  and  then  when 
he  gets  hard  up  or  in  debt  sell  the  boy's  colt 
to  pay  Ike  man's  debt  l  Tne  boy’s  share  in  the 
partnership  is  the  loss  aud  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  the  colt  L  sold. 

Some  farmers  seem  to  regard  their  boys 
as  they  do  their  colts  and  steei  s  as  con¬ 
taining,  or  capable  of  just  so  much  labor,  aud 
they  wo.k  th-iu  while  younger  and  Jess  de¬ 
veloped  th  m  they  do  their  colts.  They  “use 
them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good”  till 
they  are  21,  and  thm  turn  them  loose  in  the 
worl  l  with  a  suit  of  clothes  an  i  #51.  I  don’t 
blame  the  sous  of  such  fathers  for  wanting  to 
get  into  other  bu-finess  I  believe  in  giving 
the  boys  aud  the  girls,  too,  some  iudep-ndeut 
chan  to  e  i  m  in  may ;  the  egg<  and  chickens, 
or  the  bees,  or  the  garden,  with  fair  pay  for 
what  t  iey  raise  or  make.  If  we  even  buy 
vegetables  of  them  and  let  them  buy  their 


‘  Sunday  clothes,"  and  get  their  spending 
monoy  thus,  it  will  give  an  interest  in  work, 
develop  their  judgment  and  make  men  of 
them  Instead  of  keeping  them  at  dull  work, 
simply  driving  cows,  carrying  water,  run¬ 
ning  errands  and  the  like  for  no  pay,  an  t 
then  giving  them  an  occasional  dime  or 
nickel  or  q  tarter  of  owe  money  isn’t  it  better 
to  e-tablish  with  them  early  a  prospective  or 
actual  partner-hip,  to  explain  to  them  the 
wondprs  and  mysteries  of  breeding,  budding, 
grafting,  pruning,  cultivating,  selecting  seed; 
to  help  us  plant  the  orchards  or  vineyards 
while  we  teach  them  to  think:  “Them  little 
trees  that  I  can  lift  with  my  little  hand,  shall 
grow  as  1  grow,  and  one  day  wave  their 
branches  over  my  head,  and  yield  their 
gold-n  fruitage  to  fill  my  cellar  and  my 
purse,  when  this  farm,  enriched  and  beauti¬ 
fied  by  my  own  labors  and  my  father’s,  shall 
b«  my  own  f  irm,  and  my  father  (far  distant 
be  the  day  I)  shall  have  been  gathered  in  peace 
to  hi-*  fathers.” 

Farmers’  sons  thus  trained  will  not  rush  off 
to  the  cities,  nor  beanxious  for  “the  old  man” 
to  die  and  leave  the  farm  for  them. 

But  I  cannot  now  finish  what  I  wished  to 
say  on  “Farmers’  Sons.” 


£arm  Ccoriomij. 

FEEDING  VALUES. 


PROFESSOR  K  W.  STEWART. 

[It  is  but  just  to  mention  that  the  following 
article  was  written  before  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Armsby’sin  the  Rural  of  May  13 — Eds  ] 

On  page  211  Professor  J.  W.  Sanborn,  iu  a 
paper  di-play  in  <  excellent  temper,  goes  over 
bis  reasons  for  di-carding  the  German  tables 
of  food  values,  and  replies  to  my  article  as  if 
he  regarded  me  and  others  as  sticklers  for  ibe 
literal  and  mathematical  exactness  of  these 
tables,  In  this  he  has  greatly  mistaken  my 
views,  except  where  he  credits  me  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  get  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Mv  friend  does  not  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject;  for  there  are  no 
specialties  of  agriculture  that  bear  clo-er 
upon  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  .States  than  the  economical  production  of 
meat,  milk  and  wool,  for  their  aggregate 
productions  exceed  one  thousand  million  dol¬ 
lars  per  year;  and  perhaps  ir.  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  is  no  subj-ct  on  which  farm 
ers  need  more  enlightenment.  Farmers  are 
constantly  writing  to  agricultural  papers  to 
know  which  is  the  bettor  fattening  food,  or 
the  better  food  to  produce  milk — corn  or  oats, 
corn  or  bran,  corn  or  linseed  meal,  etc.,  etc., 
showing  that  they  supoose  a  -ingle  food  may 
properly  form  a  complete  ration.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  farmers  have  given  very  little  stu  ly 
to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  different  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  foods  they  use,  that  they 
need,  preli  ninarilv,  a  standard  of  comparison 
which  will  give  them  some  idea  of  the  pecu 
liar  qualities  of  each  food,  and  show  them 
that  a  single  grain  or  grass  seldom  consti¬ 
tutes  a  complete  ration,  but  1h  t  they  are 
usually  complementary  to  each  other,  aud 
that  the  best  rations  are  only  found  in  the 
combination  of  the  quantities  of  several 
fools.  And  if  they  cannot  be  assisted  by 
chemistry,  which  undertakes  to  separate  and 
determine  ihe  elementary  principles  in  the 
different  foods,  then  thev  may  as  well  give  up 
all  expectation  of  aid  from  science  and  go 
back  to  the  biliest  empiricism.  I  have  been 
very  far  from  recommending  farmers  to 
blindly  follow  an v  table  of  Values,  for  I  am 
well  aware  that  of  a  dozen  analyses  of  any 
grain  or  grass,  psruaps  no  two  may  exactly 
agree,  but  should  all  analysis  be  considered 
useless  as  a  consequence  ? 

Professor  San  >orn  says  that  my  admission 
that  the  German  standard  overesti  uatod  the 
comparative  value  of  albuminoids  to  car 
bohydrai.es  some  17  per  eeut.  is  “enough  to 
c  -udemn  the  basis  of  money  values.”  Would 
Prof.  Sanborn,  then,  discard  tbe  compass 
needle  because  it  s  jmstimss  varies  as  much? 
Men  in  the  woods,  bewildered,  have  often  been 
known  to  discredit  the  compass  altogether, 
and,  relying  on  their  own  i  npressious  and 
practical  knowledge,  they  take  a  bee  line  for 
the  clearing,  but  find  they  have  simply 
traveled  in  a  circle  when  they  reach  the  starting 
point  again.  So  it  was  in  feeding  animals  the 
whole  thing  was  done  in  a  circle,  no  straight¬ 
ahead  progress  was  mads  till  the  advent  of 
chemistry  taught  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles.  And  then  these  principles  re¬ 
quire  1  a  proper  application;  aud  1  am  pleased 
to  see  di-cu-i-uoa  on  this  important  point  of 
the  true  applic  .tion  of  chemistry  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  animals.  1  f  Professor  Sanborn  prop  uses 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  errors  ot  German 
investigators,  and  to  men  1  those  errors  by 
practical  demonstrations,  tuat  Is  the  true 
thing  to  do;  aud  the  more  we  have  of  it  the 
better.  But  an  error  does  uot  show  the  whole 
work  to  be  valueless,  and  require  a  warning 
to  farmers  to  cut  it  ail  away. 


Let  us  take  the  inductive  method  of  exam¬ 
ination.  If  practice  has  settled  anything  in 
feeding,  it  is  that  pasture  grasses  of  a  few 
inches  of  growth,  in  a  vigorous,  succulent  con¬ 
dition,  furnish  a  complete  ration  for  herbivor¬ 
ous  animals.  These  grasses  will  produce  rapid 
growth,  rapid  fattening,  a  large  yield  of  milk, 
etc.  Now,  a  ration  made  up  of  the  same  com 
bination  of  digestible  food  constituents  con 
tained  in  pasture  grasses  must  be  a  model 
ration  for  general  purpo-es  of  feeding  this 
class  of  farm  animals.  Chemistry  does  enable 
us  to  know  bv  analysis  the  fo  d  elements  in 
this  grass  ra  ion.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great 
d  ftorenee  in  pasture  grass,  but  Kubn  gives  as 
a  fair  average  of  the  digestible  food  constit 
uents  in  pasture  grass  the  following  pereetit- 
are:  pro'ein,  2.50;  carbohydrates,  14  72;  fat, 
.53;  nutritive  ratio,  1  ;G  3  The  richest  pas¬ 
ture  grass  is  given  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:3. fi — 
the  poore -t  as  low  as  1:8.  but  if  we  consider 
the  average  a«  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
1:6.3,  and  if  we  suppose  a  thousand-pound 
steer  to  eat  100  pounds  of  gra«s  pet*  day,  then 
the  ration  would  be,  protein,  2  50;  carbohy¬ 
drates  14.72,  «nd  fat,  53  pounds— and  this  is 
very  near  the  German  fattening  ration  tor  the 
first  period,  having  slightly  less  cirbnby 
drates,  and  a  little  more  fat.  The  moment  we 
consider  thertjff-rent  grasses  chemically,  we 
shall  find  that  all  the  differert  German  rations 
may  be  made  np  from  grasses  in  the  succulent 
state,  and  therefore  the-e  rations  must  have 
a  pretty  good  f  mutation. 

Perhaps  they  have  erred  iu  prescribing  a 
ration  so  rich  in  protein  for  the  second  period 
of  fattening  This  woul  1  seem  to  be  proved 
from  tbe  fact  that  millions  of  cattle,  in  the 
West,  are  fattened  in  Winter  up  na  ration  of 
corn  stalks  and  20  poun 's  of  corn  in  tbe  ear. 
This,  if  all  dige-ted,  would  only  give  1  81  of 
protein,  19  42 carbohydrates,  1  04  fat,  and  com 
in  the  ear  being  less  digpsribln,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  more  than  half  the  German 
standard  of  protein  for  the  second  period  of 
fattening.  Y*t  the  good  result  in  this  case 
with  the  reduced  amount  of  alhuminoids  or 
proteio,  mav  be  accounted  for  from  tbe  fact 
that  these  Western  cattle  have  run  on  rich 
pastures  through  the  Simmar,  with  so  full  a 
ration  of  muscle  forming  matter  that  their 
muscular  system  is  in  full  vigor,  and  ns  they 
are  fed  only  a  few  months  on  corn  wi  h  de¬ 
ficient  protein,  they  do  not  suffer  from  it. 
But  still,  as  cattle  never  fatten  faster  than  on 
the  richest  pasture,  it  cannot  be  a  very  great 
error  to  consider  this  the  b  st  fattening  ration. 
It  certainly  is  un  ler  ordinary  circumstances. 

Now  if  we  are  to  consider  the  proportions 
of  the  Gerinm  rations  as  approximating  to 
the  true  standard  iu  the  relative  amount  of 
i he  different  elements,  ihen  it  would  seem  not 
to  he  difficult  to  reach  some  approximate 
standard  of  the  relative  value  of  protein, 
carbohydrates  and  fat. 

If  these  elements  were  always  found  in  due 
proportion  in  all  our  foods  then  each  would 
be  of  equal  value  by  weight,  as  each  would  be 
present  to  the  measure  of  its  use  whenever 
wanted.  But  the  matter  is  not  thus  easy  of 
solution.  Protom  and  fat  are  not  found  in 
due  proportion  to  carh  ihyttoates  in  a  large 
cl  >ss  of  our  cattle  foods— and  especially  pro¬ 
tein,  which  is  more  imperatively  neee-sary 
than  fat.  Every  grain  farm  produces  large 
amounts  of  straw  having  about  three  quarters 
as  much  dige-tible  carbohydrates  as  hay,  but 
very  deficient  in  protein  as  well  as  fat. 
Modern  economical  m  magerasnt  will  not 
permit  this  straw  to  he  wasted,  or  trodden 
down  in  the  yard,  for  its  value  as  manure 
is  as  great  when  fed  to  cattle  as  when 
decomposed  in  theyard.and  for  immediate  use 
greater.  In  a  prop- r  combination  straw  has 
more  than  half  the  food  value  of  good  hay. 
The  same  may  be  sanl  of  corn  stover,  when 
the  corn  is  harvested  at  the  proper  time.  Poor 
hay  is  very  deficient  in  protein.  Indeed  the 
class  of  foods  deficient  in  protein  is  very  large. 
Protein  then  must  have  a  value  according  to 
its  demand.  The  directors  of  the  German 
experiment  stations  place  a  value  upon  pio- 
tein  4.8  times  as  great  as  on  carbohydrates. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  too  great  a  relative  difference 
to  cuit  our  market,  and  this  arises  from 
our  large  supply  of  cottou-see  1  cake  aud  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  two  foods  extremely  rich  in 
nitrogen,  both  of  which  are  largely  imported 
into  Germany,  and  are  thus  increased  ia  cost 
to  them. 

So  much  for  the  basis  of  rations,  and  there¬ 
fore  basi«  of  relative  values.  And  now  let  us 
consider  Professor  Sanborn’s  very  peculiar 
mode  of  reasoning.  But  let  me  say  here,  that 
if  his  object  is  to  be  simply  technical,  to  make 
what  he  deems  a  sharp  point  here,  and  a  sharp 
poiut  there,  without  aiding  in  the  solut  oo  of 
the  real  question  under  discussion,  I  shall  not 
cake  ihe  pains  to  foil  >w  all  his  telling  little 
bits  of  logic. 

The  very  great  point  he  made  upon  the 
short  tallies  l  gave  of  food  values  from  Wolff 
wa9,  that  the  value  put  upon  cotton  seed, 
meal,  as  compared  with  hay,  (3.6  tinier)  was 
“ preposterous,”  aud  when  1  gave  a  feeding 


rial  iu  which  two  pounds  of  cotton  seed  metal 
proved  to  he  slightly  more  than  the  eqi#valent 
of  seven  pounds  of  hay,  he  s-«y<:  “This  proves 
too  much.... the  table  has  not  rated  cotton 
seed  high  enough.”  And  tie  proceeds  to  ask, 
Is  it  a  logical  conclusion  that  became  t  wo 
pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  fill  in  that  combin¬ 
ation  tbe  place  of  seven  pounds  of  hay,” 
it  is  “an  equivalent  in  value?’’  Yes,  we  are 
talking  of  food  value  in  a  ration,  not  of  mar¬ 
ket  value.  And  he  proceeds  to  show  what  he 
deems  its  fallacy  thus:  “Uniformly  one 
pound  of  straw  and  one  pound  of  clover  bay 
are  equal  in  feeding  value  with  me  (him)  to 
two  pounds  of  good  hay — does  it  follow  there¬ 
fore  that  straw  is  as  valuable  as  hay?”  Yes, 
for  besavs  it  is  “equal  in  feeding  value”  and 
that  is  all  ihe  value  we  are  discussing.  Tne 
German  tables  which  I  gave  only  considered 
relative  feeding  values.  If  be  can  show 
feeders  how  they  can  substitute  straw  for  one- 
half  of  a  ration  of  hav,  reaching  precisely  the 
same  feeding  result,  they  will  thank  him  for 
bis  detailed  facts — facts  are  more  iu  demand 
than  cute  pomts  of  logic. 

I  can  cheerfully  say  in  confirmation  that  I 
have  found  the  same  result  in  feeding  early- 
cut  and  nicely-cured  clover  with  an  equal 
weight  of  oat  straw,  but  ray  experience  d  i®9 
not  confirm  hi>>,  that  “clover  alone  will  make 
no  better  animal  growth  than  hay  alone  ”  I 
have  uniformly  found  clover  much  superior 
in  growing  young  anim  «ls. 

I  hive  not  seen  the  article  of  Dr.  Lawes 
which  Prof.  S  inborn  refers  to  and  quotes 
from.  He  is  an  authority  that  all  intelligent 
American  farmers  bold  in  tliehighe  t  respect, 
as  the  moat  generous  and  pain*  taking  ex¬ 
perimenter  for  tbe  p  ublic  good  duriug  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  vi-ws  upon 
a  matter  which  he  has  made  a  special  study 
are  worthy  of  all  consideration,  but  from  the 
quotation  made  by  Professor  S  inborn,  I 
should  iufer  that  Dr.  Lawes  was  co  sidering 
these  separate  foods  in  the  light  of  a  com¬ 
plete  ration,  as  would  appear  in  the  following: 
“I  should  “-ay,  looking  at  the  composition  of 
Indian  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal,  the  former 
would  prove  a  better  food  (for  fattening)  than 
the  latter.”  Now  if  the  question  for  decision 
is,  which  will  make  tie  best  ration  of  it¬ 
self— cotton  seed  meal  or  corn  meal,  the 
answer  of  every  experienced  feeder  would  he, 
“Undoubtedly,  corn  meal.”  Here  is  the 
stumbling-block  that  seems  to  confuse  so 
many — each  food  is  considered  as  if  it  were  a 
complete  ration.  Cotton  seed  meal  is  only  a 
verv  partial  and  very  unbalanced  food  in 
itself —  a  m  ich  less  com  t  dele  ration  than  corn 
meal.  The  latter  is  only  deficient  iu  protein 
and  some  mineral  constituents,  while  the  for¬ 
mer  is  ranch  more  deficient  iu  carbohydrates, 
and  is  wholly  unfit  to  feed  as  a  ration  by  it¬ 
self.  Its  great  value  is  in  making  np  the  de- 
fleimcics  of  other  foods— being  complemen¬ 
tary  to  a  large  class  of  fools,  consisting 
princip  illy  of  c  irbohydrates.  The  same  may 
be  said  in  a  less  degree  of  linseed  meal. 

This  same  d  ifi  julty  seems  to  have  confused 
Professor  Sanborn  in  trying  to  reach  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  foods.  He  s«ys:  “In  his 
combination  each  gives  value  to  the  other, 
and  «o  in  Professor  Stewart’s  trial,  the  straw 
gave  the  cotton  seed  meal  a  value  that  it 
would  not  have  had  if  tod  with  hav  or  in 
other  places,  and  other  fodders  couid  have 
been  put  in  place  of  cotton  seed  meal  end 
would  have  given  the  same  growth  at  the 
same  cost.”  Just  so,  anil  the  cotton  seed  meal 
gave  the  straw  an  immensely  increased  value. 
And  this  is  pr.  cicely  what  intelligent  feeding 
nuu-t  do — use  complementary  foods  to  balance 
each  other. 

But  it  is  plain  that  Professor  Sanborn  per¬ 
sists  in  considering  the  value  of  each  food  as 
a  ration  by  itself.  Let  us  apply  it  to  human 
foods.  What  is  the  comparative  food  value 
of  corn  starch  and  beet  steak?  Of  sugar 
and  oatmeal?  Of  Indian  corn  and  beaus? 
Coni  starch  and  sugar  will  notsustaiu  humun 
life,  and  therefore,  considered  as  a  complete 
diet,  have  no  value.  Beef  steak  comes  uearer 
being  a  life  sustaining  diet,  but  ueeds  the  aid 
of  starch  and  carbohydrates.  No  one  would 
think  of  making  up  the  human  diet  of  such 
single  foods,  but  they  are  all  considered  in 
their  relations  to  each  other.  But  let  us  see 
how  the  different  elements  are  valued  in  hu¬ 
man  foods.  Beef  brings  from  three  to  four 
times  the  price  of  the  best  wheat  flour.  Beans 
are  valued  twice  as  much  as  wheat  and  three 
times  as  mu-’h  as  coru.  Oat  meal  for  table 
use  briogs  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  flour; 
and  generally  human  food  in  its  uommufac- 
tured  condition  brings  a  price  in  proportion 
to  the  protein  it  contains.  So  the  German  basis 
of  food  values  hold*  in  human  foods  as  well. 

And  let  me  close  by  sajing  that  theb^sfc 
feeders  of  my  acquaintance,  and  who  succeed 
best,  are  those  who  intelligently  select  their 
cattle  foods  upon  the  chemical  basis,  or,  not 
well  understanding  this  basis,  select  a  va¬ 
riety  of  foods  and  thus  fully  meet  the  wants 
of  their  animals. 

Professor  Sanborn  has  been  doing  a  good 
work  in  his  agricultural  department,  and  I 
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trust  he  will  give  us  his  carelully  tried  ex¬ 
periments  iu  tabular  form  with  full  explana¬ 
tions.  It  will  give  mopleamre,  as  uo  uoubt  to 
the  readers  «ii  the  Rural  New- Yorker,  to 
6tudy  them  in  detail  aud  profit  by  the  lesson 
they  leach. 

But  he  is  simply  missing  bis  vocation  while 
attempting  to  run  a  tot  against  the  German 
tables,  wnich  are  the  tint  successful  effort  of 
scientific  men  to  appropriate  a  rational  sys¬ 
tem  of  cattle  feeding,  merely  because  these 
tables  need  some  shgut  modification. 

- v  ♦ 

OXFORD  (OHIu;  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

REPORTED  FOR  THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

The  subject  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Club  was  "  I'reveutaole  Losses,”  •“House  and 
Farm  Economics.”  The  essay  by  Mrs.  L.  N. 
Bouham  was  ou  the  general  topic,  and  was 
an  admirable  introduction  to  the  subject. 

Fust  subtopic,  “Kitcheu  Waste,”  was 
opened  by  Mrs.  Mortou.  Most  waste  here 
couid  be  avoided  by  care,  but  without  this 
flour  would  be  wasted  every  time  bread  was 
made;  potatoes,  by  carelessness  iu  paring; 
laid,  Dy  taking  from  the  center  of  the  can, 
leaving  tho  uuter  part  adhering  to  the  siues  to 
tojume  ranc.d;  lood  of  all  kinds  by  pieparing 
more  than  is  needed  by  the  family,  and  fuel 
by  buildiug  a  tire  hot  enough  lor  baking,  w  hen 
nothing  was  needed  but  to  bo-1  the  tea  kettle. 
These  losses,  small  when  taken  singly,  aggre¬ 
gate  quite  a  sum  in  a  year,  aud  are  largely 
preventable. 

Rev.  Duum'ck  bad  found  a  coal  oil  stove  a 
great  economizer  of  fuel,  aud  in  hot  weather 
it  did  riot  heat  the  house  uncomfortably,  aud 
this  was  corroborated  by  several  ladies  of  ihe 
Club  wno  were  using  stoves  of  this  kind. 
Rev.  Miu  hell,  Mr.  McCullough  aud  Miss  M. 
Brow.,  gave  the  opinion  that  tne  cost  of  fuel 
was  almost  as  great  iu  Summer  as  iu  Wiuter, 
and  that  there  was  uo  one  point  in  the  kitchen 
where  so  much  could  be  saved, 

W.  F.  Brown.  The  greatest  waste  in  the 
kitcheu  is  iu  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
farmer’s  wife,  for  the  want  of  conveniences. 
The  location  of  a  cupboard  may  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  •  miles  in  her  travel  tor  a  year,  if 
wood  and  water  are  on  a  level  with  the  stove 
andwiihma  few  feet,  she  can  do  her  work 
with  comparative  ea  e,  when  she  would  creak 
down  if  she  must  carry  these  up  two  or  time 
Steps.  The  miserable,  steep  aud  lucon.euieut 
cellar  stairs  In  many  houses  waste  .  health  and 
strength  which  was  more  precious  than  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  second  sub-topic,  “  Barn  Wastes,”  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Otsrotc.  These  come  from  de* 
fective  floors,  wnich  allow  graiu  ami  grass 
seeds  to  sift  through  ;  from  granaries  with 
crack-,  and  badly  constructed  mangers  which 
adow  the  slock  to  get  the  hay  aud  fodder  un¬ 
der  their  feet. 

Mr.  Bouham  aided,  waste  of  time  from  in- 
conveuieut  arrangements  (or  feeling,  so  that 
the  feed  requires  a  large  uuiimut  of  nandliug; 
of  meal  iu  teediug  cat'le  by  having  narrow 
feed  boxes;  of  manure  by  improper  handling, 
either  allowing  it  to  fired  ang  an  1  burn,  or  else 
to  leach  aud  the  soluble  part  to  ruu  off. 

Mr.  Weluio,  e  would  keep  his  cuanur*-  under 
sheds  with  the  cattle  to  tramp  it  to  prevent 
this. 

W.  F,  Brown.  One  great  waste  is  in  allow¬ 
ing  our  grasses  to  become  overiipe  aud  thus 
losa  a  great  part  of  the  nutriment. 

The  third  sub  topic,  “  Losses  in  Harvesting, 
Slacking  aud  Handling  Grain  and  H  iy,”  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Bonbuni.  He  enumerated  losses 
from  going  into  the  held  with,  machinery  in 
poor  order,  so  that  high-priced  hunds  must 
wait;  from  having  too  many  or  too  few  bind¬ 
ers;  troni  bad  sin.  eking  of  the  grain  ;  from 
allowing  it  to  stand  too  long  in  the  Held,  aud 
from  bad  stuck  bottoms.  In  thrashing  from 
the  stack  he  recommended  that  the  laud  be 
scraped  and  swept  where  the  machine  was 
to  stand;  that  a  large  measuring  box  be  used, 
and  a  sheet  or  tarp  lulin  be  spread  where  there 
was  greatest  liability  of  waste.  For  corn  he 
recommended  rat-proof  cribs,  and  that  in 
huskiug  toe  hands  and  teams  should  be  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted  to  each  other. 

Mr.  McCullough  objected  to  dust  in  the 
barn,  and  recommended  barracks  for  storiug 
the  graiu,  which  couUl  be  utilized  also  in  car¬ 
ing  for  the  straw,  thus  preventing  waste  of 
the  latter. 

Fourth  sub-topic,  “  Management  of  Lands, 
Wood-lots, Corners  aud  Fence- rows, ’’opened  by 
B  H  Brown.  The  losses  were  great  from 
want  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  ;  from  the 
washing  away  of  the  sod  when  care  was  not 
exercised  to  prevent  it;  from  tramping  lands 
when  wet  aad  during  the  open  weather  of 
Spring.  In  the  wood  lot  there  was  loss  from 
allowing  the  timber  to  decay  when  pa-t  its 
prime,  and  from  not  clearing  up  the  under¬ 
brush  and  seeding’to  grass.  There  was  great 
loss  from  small  and  ill-shaped  fields,  requiring 
not  only  additional  expense  for  fences,  but  in¬ 
volving  loss  of  the  use  of  land  and  of  time 
with  the  teams;  from  plowing  short  rows  and 
consequent  frequent  turning, 
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W.  F.  Brown.  Neglecting  to  drain  wet 
spots  is  one  of  the  heaviest  preventable  losaes 
of  ihe  farm. 

Mr.  McCullough  objected  to  seeding  and 
pasturing  the  wood  lots,  as  it  injured  the  trees 
aud  basteued  decay.  He  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Bonham  and  B.  H.  Brown,  that  i  ur  lore&ts 
generally  were  past  their  prime  aud  the  true 
policy  was  to  make  the  most  of  them  and 
plant  out  new  groves. 

W.  F.  Brown  stated  that  from  careful  ob 
servatiou  for  twenty  years  he  had  found  that 
pasturing  did  not  injure  locust,  which  is  our 
best  timber  to  plant. 

The  fifth  sub-topic,  “  System  in  Employing 
Time,  Men  and  Material,’  was  opened  by  VV. 
F,  Brown.  There  were  many  farmers  who 
were  slow  to  change  their  plaus,  and  no  class 
of  business  men  needed  to  think  and  act  so 
promptly;  every  change  in  the  weather  calls 
for  a  change  of  plaus.  '’be  fajrn-r  must  be 
reaily  to  eoucentra.e  his  help  upon  that  w  hich 
can  be  done  to  the  best  advamage  at  the  time. 
One  day’s  plowing  for  wheat  in  July,  just  after 
a  rain,  is  often  worth  more  than  three  days 
in  dry  weather  in  r-Cpttmber.  He  mustadapt 
his  tools  to  the  couditiou  of  soil  and  the  work 
to  I  e  done,  and  know  when  to  use  the  roller 
and  wheu  the  harrow.  He  must  choose  good 
material  for  building  and  repairs.  He  must 
keep  each  man  at  the  work  for  which  he  is 
be.-t  fitted. 

B.  H.  Brown.  And  must  plan  work  for  w  et 
days. 

Mr.  Bonham  found  more  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  men  profitably  employed  on  wet  days 
than  any  other,  for  w  hile  they  could  do  reg¬ 
ular  farm  work  alone,  he  must  be  with  them 
to  get  odd  jobs  done  well. 

Mr.  Linlner  had  the  same  trouble,  and  often 
found  it  p  ofiCttbie  to  give  a  hand  his  time  for 
a  wet  day. 

Rev.  Dimmick  spoke  in  favor  of  Germans 
as  laborer^,  which  was  agreed  to  by  all  who 
had  experience  with  ttieim 

Bres.  Mi  Gi  egor  summed  up  in  his  usual  happy 
style,  showing  that  there  was  a  broad  distinc¬ 
tion  between  economy  and  meanness,  and  that 
wise  expenditure  was  true  tcouomy.  We 
must  spend  w  isely.  It  is  poor  economy  to  use 
ba  1  material  There  is  too  much  economy  in 
the  back  y>rd  on  many  farms  which  present 
a  fair  f rent. 


(jLtpcdttUut  Ground.*  of  tto  glmt 
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The  Champion  fruits  the  earliest  of  any 
kind  of  quince.  One  specimen,  from  J.  &  G.  H 
Hale,  of  Glastonbury  ,  Conn  ,  was  planted  three 
years  ago.  It  bore  last  year  several  quinces, 
and  this  year  has  set  more  than  the  size  of  the 
bush  will  enable  it  to  carry  to  maturity.  In 
our  valley  it  ripens  rather  late. 


OtJR  experiments,  referred  to  several 
months  ago,  in  grafting  the  grape-vine  have 
all  failed.  Oar  theory  was  that  grafting 
above  ground  without  proiectiun  might  fie 
tffecioi  by  splice  grabing,  provided  tne  cut 
parts  were  pressed  flrm’y  together  well 
bouud  and  then  waxed  so  as  to  preveut  the 
exudation  of  sap  and  to  exclude  the  air. 


We  have  received  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
Japan  Chestnut,  elicited  by  our  remarks  as  to 
the  laige  size  of  the  nuts  and  the  very  early 
bearing  of  the  trees.  We  have  purcha-ed 
three  plants  in  foury  ears,  all  of  which  are  now 
dead,  though  they  received  the  best  of  care. 
Whether  this  is  the  fault  of  the  nursery  man 
of  wh  m  the  plants  were  purchased  or  of  the 
variety  itself,  cannot  be  positively  states!. 
We  do  not  feel  much  inclined  to  try  it  again. 


Let  us  now  speak  of  the  two  varieties  of 
strawberries  which  have  been  much  adver¬ 
tised  and  talked  about,  viz.,  the  Bidwell  end 
the  Manchester,  both  of  which  we  have  tested 
for  two  years.  The  Bidwell  has  disappointed 
us  on  account  o i  the  great  expectations  con¬ 
jured  up  by  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor. 
That  it  is  a  remaik  ible  berry— a  p*rlect  berry, 
if  you  please — in  other  places,  we  do  not  ques¬ 
tion.  We  speak  of  fruits  from  our  own  tests 
as  they  appear  in  these  grounds.  The  Bidwell 
cann  it  be  classed  among  our  most  vigorous 
kinds,  though  it  seems  to  eudtire  the  Winters 
as  well  as  any  other.  The  foliage  seems  in¬ 
sult!  dent,  and  it  does  not  with  us  make  the 
large  stools  or  throw  out  the  vigorous  runners 
rep  u-ted  in  other  places.  A  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  berries  are  irregular  iu  shape, 
and  ih«y  do  not  always  rij  eu  un  f  irmly.  At 
Mr.  Koe’s,  who  has  done  more  to  popularize 
the  Bidwell  than  all  others  put  toge'her,  and 
in  otl  e<“  pi  tees  we  have  b-ard  of,  it  seems  to 
be  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it.  I.  ripens 
early,  is  quite  firm  aud  of  good  quality, 


The  Manchester,  regarding  which  we  have 


hitherto  restrained  any  positive  expression  of 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  strawber¬ 
ries  we  have  ever  raised,  aud  we  have  tested 
not  less  than  s {60  different  kiuds.  •  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  against  it  is  that  it  is  a 
pistillate,  and  must  be  grown  near  perfect- 
ffjwermg  surt-,  wnich  for  many  farmers  is 
attended  wnb  trouble  or  perhaps  inconve¬ 
nience.  Our  plants  are  exceedingly  vigor¬ 
ous  und  productive.  We  have  just  examined 
them  and  And  that  each  plant,  ou  an  average, 
bears  16  peduncles  or  flow  ering  stems, and  that 
each  flowering  stem  bears,  on  an  average,  id 
berries — giviug  160  berries  to  a  plant.  We 
beg  to  emphasize  that  we  are  speaking  of 
average  plants.  On  one  plant  we  counted  2d 
peduncles  aud  2iU  berr.es  iu  the  various 
stages  from  ripe  to  just  tot.  This  berry  is 
Arm,  very  uniform  as  to  shape,  which  is 
rouudish  conical; — it  ripens  in  every  part  aud 
averages  ubove  medium  as  long  as  it  remains  in 
fruit.  Tne  quality  wheu  ripe  is  good,  though, 
like  the  Wilson,  Hi*  sour  wheu  it  Arst colors — 
a  cuaracterisiic,  it  seems,  of  alLxcellent  mar¬ 
ket  berries.  It  ripens  with  the  Bnarpless  aud 
after  the  Bidwell.  Ou  the  grounds  of  the 
plain,  huid- working  f  .ruler,  Mr.  Jetss  Beatty, 
with  whom  it  ongiuated,  it  thrives  in  a  light, 
dry,  sandy  soil.  With  us  it  thrives  iu  a  moist 
toil  inclming  to  clay.  Several  years  ago, 
from  our  own  teats,  we  spoke  highly  of  the 
Sharpless,  and  soon  after  iis  introduction,  of 
the  Cumberland  Triumph.  We  have  never 
had  occasion  to  regret  this,  and  we  have  now 
little  f.-ar  that  we  snail  regret  commending 
the  Manchester  to  our  ivadeisas  the  best  mar 
ket  berry  at  preseut  kuowu.  It  is  now  in  ihe 
hunds  or  all  nurseryman  aud  will  be  offer-  d  at 
reasonable  prices  next  Spriug,  if  not  this  Fall. 
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Crops  For  Late  Planting. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


Early  in  June  the  Squire  drove  up,  and 
after  the  usual  salutations  said: 

‘•My  nephew  is  thiuaing  of  planting  an 
acre  or  so  of  cucumbers  for  pickles,  aud  as  he 
is  very  busy  he  seut  me  over  to  ask  you  some 
questions  about  them.  Is  the  crop  generally 
a  p  ofuable  oue<” 

“1  have  found  it  so  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  aud  as  cucumbers  may  be  grown  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  after  eai  ly  peas,  radishes,  lettuce  or 
spinach,  and  then  a  crop  of  turnips  may  be 
grown  among  them,  the  cost  of  growing  the 
crop  is  small,  and  if  a  market  can  be  found 
for  them  there  are  few  cr-.ps  so  largely  profit¬ 
able  ” 

“When  should  they  be  planted?” 

“  Auy  time  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
is  seasi  na'dd,  and  I  have  grown  fair  crops 
planted  as  late  as  tt.e  middle -of  July.  I 
rareiy  plant  before  the  middle  of  June  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  striped  bug,  as  these  pests  are 
almost  bure  to  destroy  the  crops  if  Ido;  but 
usually  their  season  is  p  issed  by  that  date.” 

“  What  land  suits  them  best  (” 

“  I  can  grow  the  largest  crops  on  black, 
loamy  land;  but  have  grown  quite  profitable 
crops  ou  heavy  clay  by  giviug  extra  prepara¬ 
tion.” 

“  What  is  the  b  st  d  stance  apart  to  plant?” 

“1  think  four  by  six  feet.  I  formerly 
planted  five  by  five;  but  there  are  just  as 
many  hills  to  the  acre  when  planted  as  I 
recommend,  and  there  is  a  little  more  room 
for  the  pickers  to  walk  without  trampling  tne 
vines.  It  pays  to  manure  in  the  hill  evtm  if 
the  land  is  rich,  and  there  should  be  four 
iuches  of  soil  above  the  manure.  In  planting 
I  always  step  on  the  seed  aud  press  it  firmly 
into  the  soil,  and  then  cover  it  lightly.  In 
favorable  weather  ih?  plants  will  come  up  in 
four  days.  Work  them  as  soon  as  you  can  see 
them,  aud  every  few  days  until  thev  begiu  to 
vine.  As  soon  as  fairly  in  the  rough  leaf,  thin 
to  four  plants  in  a  hill  In  about  six  weeks 
from  p  anting  they  will  begin  to  bear,  and  in 
eight  weeks  they  will  be  iu  their  prime,” 

“  At  what  price  can  they  be  grown  to  make 
a  fair  profit?”  asked  the#*  juire. 

“If  l  could  contract  the  crop  at  12  cents 
a  hundred,  delivered  within  a  few  miles,  I 
think  I  should  like  to  grow  several 
acres  ea  li  year,  and  should  expect  a  good 
profit  from  them,  but  they  usually  sell  in 
market  at  a  much  higher  figure  I  had  near¬ 
ly  a  monopoly  of  the  pickls  trade  for  fif¬ 
teen  vears  in  a  village  of  2, DUO  inhabitants, 
aud  the  price  I  sold  at  the  entdre  time, 
whet h-r  the  crop  was  heavy  or  light,  was  .So 
cents  for  a  single  hundred,  300  for  a  dollar. 
The  only  exception  to  these  prices  was  that  I 
had  a  regular  contract  with  a  boarding 
school  and  oae  or  tw  >  hotels  at  25  cents  a 
hundred,  and  this  en  iblel  me  always  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  what  was  left  when  market  wis  over. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  often  salted  a  few 
barrels  when  1  had  a  surplus  ” 

“How  do  >ou  put  them  down?” 

“  Ry  what  is  cd'ed  the  “dry  salting 
methods”— that  Is,  l  did  not  make  a  brine,  but 
I  covered  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  with  salt, 


then  poured  in  a  bushel  of  pickks,  peured  on 
them  a  half  peck  ol  salt,  gave  the  barrel  a 
shake,  aud  repeated  till  it  was  full.  In  24 
hours  they  would  make  brine  enough  to  cover 
them  aud  would  settle  down  till  the  barrel 
would  beacorely  half  full;  then  1  would  fill 
up  again,  aud  still  a  third  aud  fourth  time, 
aud  tneu  fit  in  a  Wse  cover  or  follower,  and 
put  a  stone  on  it  to  keep  the  pickles  under 
br  ne.  A  40  gallon  barrel  will  hold  from 
2, DUO  to  4,000  pickles,  according  to  the  sizs, 
and,  put  up  iu  this  way,  I  have  kept  them 
two  or  three  years.  I  think  they  make  a 
much  be. ter  aud  more  wholesome  pickle  if 
the  jaice  is  drawu  out  of  Cuem  with  salt  than 
if  maue  up  at  once.” 

“  How  do  you  manage  the  picking  V' 

“In  good  weather  tuey  need  to  oe  picked 
every  day,  aud  wa  manage  to  go  over  tnem 
as  late  as  possible  ou  Saturday  and  as  early 
as  possioie  ou  Mouday  si  as  to  avoid  loss. 
Tue  most  profitaole  aud  salable  pickle  is  one 
about  toi  r  iucUes  ioug,  aud  to  g  t  this.-ize  you 
must  pica  every  day.  Taere  will,  iu  spite  of 
ail  your  care,  be  sumo  overlooked,  und  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  m  •  to  get  at  a  single  pick¬ 
ing  from  two  ti  eigat  bisUns  ti  the  acre  of 
cucumbers  too  large  to  bi  of  any  value.” 

“  Way  not  leave  tuein  for  seel?” 

“it  would  ruin  thd  crop.  As  soon  as  a  cu¬ 
cumber  begins  to  form  seed,  all  the  energies 
of  the  vine  are  directed  to  chat  end  and  the 
production  of  uew  pickles  stops.  If  one  is 
giowing  several  acres  it  will  piy  to  leave  a 
roadway  or  two  thr  -ugn  the  plot  for  the 
teams  to  pass  to  gather  up  the  crop.” 

“  You  have  sail  uitUing  ab  me  varietier.” 

“No!  and  the  selection  of  the  proper  sorts 
is  ou-j  of  the  most  import  cut  things  connected 
with  the  crop.  So  ue  varieties  make  a  large 
growttt  of  vine  atidsoia  cover  the  lan  I  s) 
thit  it  is  imp  iss.ble  Co  gataer  them  with  mt 
tramping  tuem.  white  others  begin  to  bear 
very  early  an  l  tne  tilde  aey  is  to  produce 
fruit  rather  t  mu  vine.  I  have  found  the 
Cluster  the  best  vaiiety,  an  l  woul  1  always 
rather  pay  $2  a  poun  l  for  seed  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  pickle  grower  t  iau  to  gdt  it  for 
nothing  from  an  unknown  source.  For  many 
years  I  got  my  seed  from  Boston,  Mass., 
from  men  in  the  pickle  busiaess,  and  I  found 
it  much  better  thau  ordinary  seed.” 

“Now  if  you  will  tell  me  what  else  can  be 
planted  alter  July  1st  I  will  be  greatly 
obliged.” 

“Binch  beaus  up  to  the  lOfch  of  August; 
early  varieties  of  sweet  corn  to  the  middle  of 
July,  and  two  or  three  weeks  later  for  cow 
feed;  fiat  turnips  any  Eiaiein  August, and  Win¬ 
ter  radisnes  at  th-  same  date  Common  radishes 
may  also  be  sown  any  time  in  August.  I 
woul  l  keep  the  garden  un  ler  cultivation  if  it 
was  only  to  grow  a  feed  for  the  cows,  for  if 
any  spots  are  left  vacant  they  are  likely  to 
be  allowed  Co  mature  wea  I  seed.” 

The  Squire  thauke  1  me  for  what  informa¬ 
tion  I  Ur,d  given  him,  an  l  told  ms  he  should 
come  over  again  to  have  a  turnip  talk,  and 
in  ray  next  1  will  report  it. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

- - 

TH 3  “BIG  BOB”  STRAWBERRY. 

Mr.  Wh  F.  Nigh  of  this  pla^e  (Piq  a)  is 
the  origin  it  >r  of  this  man  njcu  strawberry. 
It  was  found  an  accidental  seedling  arnoag 
some  R  issel’s  Prolific  au  i  supposed  to  have 
been  fert  1  zed  by  the  Jucuuda.  This  was 
seven  years  ago  The  first  time  tiny  were 
advertised  for  sale  was  last  W inter,  when 
Mr.  Purdy  of  Palmyra,  N  Y  ,  first  sent  them 
out.  The  berry  is  well  kaown  h-re  among 
epicures  and  for  the  past  four  or  five  ye  trs 
it  has  sold  here  in  the  horn  >  mark  -t,  com¬ 
manding  double  the  price  of  the  Wilson  or 
iu  fact  anything  that  has  bean  on  *ale  here. 
The  first  fruit  ripens  as  early  as  the  Wilson  but 
it  holds  out  longer.  The  first  fruit  picked  on 
Mr.  Nign’s  farm  compare  l  witn  the  Wilson’s 
that  grew  in  the  same  patch,  and  which  were 
used  to  fertilize  them,  were  about  as  large 
again,  with  the  same  deep  color,  but  the  body 
was  general!.,  square  instead  of  pointed  at  the 
end.  There  were  several  prominent  fruit 
growers  here  lately,  and  in  my  hearing 
they  pronounced  the  “Big  B  >b’’  by  ftr  the 
best  thing  they  hid  ever  seaa  It  is  a  pistil- 
ate  plant  but  very  enily  fertilized,  but  on 
account  of  some  of  the  blossoms  teeing  so 
late  the  Wilson  is  not  a  g  eod  fertilizer  for  it, 
but  Mr  Nigh  has  an  ether  seedling  which  is 
late  euough  to  fertilize  it  and  which  he  gen¬ 
erally  uses  for  the  pnrp  >se,  Mr.  Nigh  claims 
that  “Big  Beb”  will  produce  as  much  bulk 
of  fruit  a  era  (or  acre  as  the  Wilson,  and  that 
issayinga  good  deal,  but  frem  close  observa¬ 
tion  I  should  ju  Ige  it  was  not  siyiag  too 
much  for  it  l  have  seen  nearl  v  all  the  new 
kinds — ‘except  those  sent  out  first  this  Spring 
— in  fruit  on  the  farms  of  several  parties  who 
make  it  a  business  to  sell  plants,  b  it  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  compare  with  it  for  size, 
hardiness  vigor  of  growth  pro  iucHveness  or 
fl  .vor.  Of  course  l  do  not  me  n  that  no  plant 
equals  it  in  any  respect,  but  l  do  say  that 
there  is  no  plant  to  my  knowledge  that  com- 
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bines  so  mauv  excellent  qualities  as  *  13 ig 
Bob.”  The  well  known  Sharpless  approaches 
it  for  size  but  that  is  all.  The  late  frosts 
have  hardly  left  a  sample  of  the  fruit  here 
and  the  past  Winter  nearly  ruined  the  plants 
where  exposed. 

Piqua,  Ohio.  j.  D.  K. 

- - •  ♦  »  ■  -  - 

Grape  Correction. 

I  notice  that  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  W oodward 
in  speaking  of  the  hardiness  of  the  Niagara 
Grape,  I  am  made  to  say;  “If  many  of  the 
vine3  were  badly  winter  killed  at  Loekport, 
during  the  Winter  of  1SSI-2,  it  will  not  stand 
the  severer  tests  it  must  undereo  in  less  favor- 
able  localities.”  The  'bove  is  an  error,  proba¬ 
bly  my  own;  but  it  should  have  referred  to 
the  Winter  of  1830  81 ;  as  the  Winter  of  1881*2 
was  exceptionally  mild;  and  during  it,  so 
far  as  I  know,  none  of  even  the  half  hardy 
varieties  were  injured. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell. 


The  Sugar  Pumpkin. 

I  AM  glad  to  find  the  Rural  is  so  well 
pleased  with  the  potatoes,  Earlv  Rose  and 
Btrbmk,  I  named  and  introduced.  I  see  it 
speaks  of  the  Cheese  Pumpkin  as  the  best  va¬ 
riety  for  family  use;  it  mav  be  to  some  palates, 
but  I  consider  Sugar  Pumpkin  much  superior. 
It  is  smaller  but  a  more  trustworthy  cropper 
and  nearly  as  fine-grained  as  the  Marrow 
Squash  and  very  sweet. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 


eljc  l)cvi) small. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

Hereford  Bull,  Merry  Monarch. 

The  close  competition  now  occurring  for 
the  honors  of  the  show  ring  and  the  profits  of 
the  butcher's  block  between  the  Herefords 
and  the  Short-horns,  adds  eousideraole  pre¬ 
sent  interest  to  the  past  uistory  of  the  firmer 
breed  of  cattle.  The  Hereford  c  m  boast  of 
an  older  lineage  and  history  than  the  Short¬ 
horns,  and  of  an  ancieut  reputation  as  the 
first  breed  of  beef  cattle  then  in  existence. 
Even  now  it  is  held  by  the  Hereford  breeders 
th  it  their  cattle  produce  lar  better  beef  than 
the  best  of  the  Short-horns,  for  that  while 
these  Jay  on  fat  in  abundance  on  the  oucs-ide, 
where  it  is  nothing  more  than  tallow,  their 
stoek  make  fat  all  through  the  flesh,  where  it 
is  meat  and  not  waste.  This  intimate  mixture 
of  f.it  and  lean  in  the  meat,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  know  i  as  ‘marbling,”  adds 
greatly  to  its  value  to  the  butcher  and  to  its 
excellence  in  the  regard  of  the  consumer;  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  Hereford  has  not  beendriven 
from  the  field  or  the  show  r  ng  by  the  popular 
Short  horn,  as  other  old  compet  tors  have 
bcen;  but  yet  maintains  a  stout  conflict  in 
which  the  honors  are  certainly  pretty  evenly 
divided.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  “the 
White  Faces.”  but  it  is  by  no  means  more  than 
is  fully  warranted  bv  the  facts.  The  Hereford 
is  a  noble  beast.  It  is  marked  by  some  very 
conspicuous  peculiarities  which  are  well  shown 
in  the  annexed  engraving  (Fig.  212)  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  London  Ag.  Gazette. 
The  yenerat  make  up  of  the  Hereford  is  that 
of  a  first  rate  beef  anninriBl  in  which  the  fle«h 
and  fat  are  laid  on  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good  and  m  dte  Ihe  highest  priced  meat. 
The  breadth  of  loin,  the  fullness  of  rib,  the 
thickness  of  the  crop,  the  fullness  of  the 
twist,  the  broadness  and  r<>undness  of  the 
buttocks  and  rump  all  contribute  to  the  market 
value  of  the  animal,  and  it  was  these  valua'  le 
points  which  gave  the  fir-t  prize  at  the  last 
Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  to  the  Hereford  as 
first  in  its  value  of  dressed  carcass.  Meiry 
Monarch,  the  subject  of  the  photograph  here 
re-engravcd,  belongs  to  the  first  families  of  this 
excellent  breed.  Two  of  his  heifers  are  in 
this  country  having  been  imported  by  Messrs. 
Gudgell  &  Simplon.  His  head  is  a  perfect 
type  of  a  Hereford.  The  broad  forehead;  the 
drooping  horns;  the  mild  eve;  the  white  face 
and  gentle  expression  are  characteristics  of 
this  breed  which  is  remarkable  for  its  docility, 
inoffensiveuess  and  quietness — all  valuable 
points  iu  the  character  of  a  beef  animal.  This 
breed  is  strongly  marked  in  color  and  form, as 
may  be  expected  from  one  of  the  old  estab-  ■ 
lished  races  which  dates  back  about  as  far  as 
the  Devon.  Io  is  of  a  light  brownish  red, 
with  white  face,  throat  and  brisket,  and  a 
white  slripe  along  the  back, and  it  comes  very 
true  to  these  markings.  Its  value  has  given 
it  much  popu  lari' y  among  the  graziers  on  the 
Wes'eiu  plains  and  it  is  running  the  8h ort- 
tiom  very  closely  there.  It  is  mere  easily  fed 
than  a  Short  horn  and  is  somewhat  hardier 
and  may  thereiore  be  expected  to  maintain 
this  popularity  because  it  well  deserves  it. 
For  feeding  on  Eastern  farms  we  should 
place  it  ahead  of  the  Short  horn  and  it  is 
certainly  superior  bo  it  in  the  quality  of  its 


beef,  although  perhaps  it  may  not  be  matured 
and  ripened  for  market  at  quite  so  early  an 
age.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  an  excellent  breed 
and  is  well  worthy  of  the  more  intimate 
acquaintance  of  those  farmers  who  make  it  a 
part  of  their  business  to  know  all  about  beef 
cattle,  although  they  may  feed  only  a  few 
now  and  then. 

- »  «- * - 

NOTE3  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

An  old  shepherd  w«e  once  asked  how  he  rec¬ 
ognized  his  sheep  one  from  the  other.  “  Oh,  I 
know'  each  one  by  its  features,”  he  replied. 
Aud  yet  the  stranger  could  n  it  distinguish  the 
slightest  diff  irence  between  these  animals.  It 
is  the  same  as  regards  the  features  of  cattle. 
Not  only  does  ea  -h  breed  possess  striking  dif 
ferences  in  form,  but  the  features  an  1  expres¬ 
sion  differ  very  widely,  and  ev«*n  variou* 
families  possess  distinctive  family  likenesses 


A  Typical  Ayrshire  Head.— Fig.  210. 

in  this  respect,  which  are  readily  perceptible 
to  experts  although  not  to  the  uninitiated. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  among  Short-horns. 
The  gentle,  placid  Duchesses,  wit  h  their  broad, 
dished  faces  and  flue  muzzles  aud  expressive 
lineaments,  exhibit  all  the  marks  of  their  re¬ 
fined  breeding;  the  Princesses  have  a  more 
robust  and  less  dainty  and  elegant  expression, 
but  one  get  as  strongly  marked,  while  the 
Booth  cattle  differ  totally  in  facial  features 
from  the  Bates  families. 

And  this  difference  in  feature  and  expres 
sion  is  decidedly  an  effect  of  breeding  an  1  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  most  distinctly  tnatked  in  the 
Jersevs,  perhaps  the  most  specially  bred  race 
of  cattle  in  existence.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
Jersey  cattle  is  so  firmly  fixed  iu  the  breeding 
that  it  is  shown  even  in  grades,  and  the  broad, 
short,  hollow  face,  square,  fine  muzzle,  promi¬ 
nent  and  large,  mildly-beaming  and  gentle 
eye,  show  the  ancestry  in  an  animal  wrh  but 
a  mere  “dash”  of  Jersey  blood  in  it.  The 
accompanying  engravings,  which  I  borrow 
from  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  show  very  con¬ 
spicuously  the  peculiarity  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  readers  who  nviv  no*  h»  -"oerts  in  stock 


the  protection  of  their  soft,  thick,  mossy  coats 
and  their  rugged  hardiu^si.  And  yet  the 
night’s  milk  of  oue  of  these  Ayrshires  set  away 
in  a  test  glass  showed  iu  the  morning  a  little 
more  cream  than  the  milk  of  a  noted  Jer-ey 
cow  which  was  sold  soon  afterwards  for  $1  500. 
The  head  of  the  Ayrshire  bears  the  impress  of 
a  hardy,  vigorous  constitution,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  and  true  type  of  the  facial  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  breed.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  elegant 
as  the  Jersey,  but  as  regards  a  cow,  “  hand¬ 
some  is,  as  handsome  does,”  will  apply  in  every 
way.” _ 

A  MAN  may  work  hard  and  devote  years 
and  years  to  carry  out  an  experiment  in 
breeding,  and  when  he  has  made  it  successful 
and  finds  his  breed  becoming  popular,  he  may 
also  find  that  the  merit  is  claimed,  and  even 
given  unquestioned  to  some  other  man  who 
reaps  what  he  has  not  sown.  Your  intelligent 
aud  w'orthy  correspo  dent,  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  is 
precisely  in  this  predicament.  He  spent  much 
time  and  labor  in  producing  an  excellent 
breed  of  swine  which  he  calle-l  Victorias.  His 
pigs  became  popular  and  I  found  occasion  to 
mention  in  these  notes,  some  time  ago,  that 
they  took  a  very  high  place  in  the  prize  lists 
of  the  last  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Exhibition. 
Now  the  honor  of  originating  this  breed  of 
Victoria  swine  is  awarded  to  “a  gentleman 
from  Indiana”  by  a  correspondent  of  a  Wes¬ 
tern  stock  journal.  “What is  honors”  queried 
a  young  soldier  of  an  old  one.  “It  is  being 
wounded  or  kill'd  in  a  glorious  and  victorious 
charge  and  being  mentioned  in  the  reports  by 
some  other  man’s  name,”  replied  the  “oi  l  uu.” 
Colonel  Curtis  has  been  a  soldier  and  can 
realize  “how  it  is  himself.” 

Let  it  be  recorded  iu  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  future  evidence  in  this  case,  that 
Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  of  Charlton,  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  originator  of  the  Victoria 
swine  and  began  breeding  them  more  than  a 
dozen  vears  ago.  Moreover,  I  don’t  think  at 
the  time  when  the  various  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence  for  swine  of  the  different  recognized 
breeds  were  fixed  upon  at  the  Swine  Breeder’s 
Convention  held  at  Indianapolis  in  Nov.  1872, 
and  the  Victorias  were  included  in  the  recog 
nized  breeds,  that  any  other  breeder  was  pos 
sessed  of  a  specimen  of  them,  for  Col.  Curtis 
was  extremely  anxious  that  his  stock  should 
lie  perfect,  before  any  of  them  left  his  pens 
A  man  that  originates  a  new  and  deserving 
breed,  “deserves  well  of  his  country;”  but 
here  all  the  recompense  awarded  is  the  credit 
and  the  merit  of  it  and  this  reward  should  not 
be  filched  from  him  either  knowingly  or 
ignorantly.  No  doubt  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  will  be  glad  “  to  do  the  handsome 
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matters.  They  are  typical  faces  of  a  well-  thing  in  this  affair;”  for  he  must  know  the 
bred  Ayrshire  and  Jersey.  truth  of  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  better 
contrast  made  between  these  two  breeds  of  I' 1  ll  (.  1  fiTHl 

dairy  cattle,  of  which  one  can  scarcely  say  ^  V-V  A  V 

which  is  better,  or  raoif  valuable  for  its  pur-  -  -  — 

poses  than  the  other.  The  Jersej  has  had  the  CLOVER  HAY 

public  ear  and  has  filled  the  public  eye  almost  _ 

exclusively  for  some  years  past.  It  deserves  ljf  a  ]ate  RukaIi  [  flml  an  article  on  Clover 
all  this  popularity  without  any  doubt,  but  the  Hay  by  gir  j  B  Lawes  of  Rutbamsted, 
equally  deserving  Ayrshire,  less  refined  by  a  England.  In  it  1  find  nothing  to  which  lean- 
course  of  breeding  and  feeding  that  has  cer-  not  subscribe.  He  spoke  of  the  amount  per 
tainly  weakened  the  constitution  of  the  Jer-  acre  antj  vaiU6  0f  clover  hay.  From  a  few 
seys,  should  by  no  means  be  neglected  and  acres  of  ground  we  took  four  tons  per  acre 

pushed  aside  by  the  more  vociferous  enthusi-  two  cutting?,  when  dried  for  housing 

asm  of  Jersey  breeders  who  are  more  of  spec-  ]ast  year,  and  about  40  tons  from  11  acres  in 

ulators  than  anything  else.  one  section.  Thus,  it  will  beseen,  that  clover 

-  is  quite  as  good  a  yielder  here  as  in  England. 

When  at  the  farm  of  a  noted  breeder  of  I  may  say  that  any  first  crop  was  three  tons, 

bofh  Ayrshires  aud  Jerseys,  I  was  taken  to  the  la  my  earliest  work  in  fee  ling  trials  my  at- 

stables  and  yards,  well  protected  by  high,  close  tention  was  drawn  to  the  high  value  of  clover 

board  fences  aud  warm  stalls,  to  seethe  Jer-  when  fed  in  the  right  ration.  Thus  straw 

soys.  But  to  see  the  Ayrshires  l  was  taken  to  and  clover  gave  me  as  good  resul  s  as  a  rution 

the  leo  side  of  a  fence  through  which  a  bitter  of  Timothy,  aud  I  have  continued  so  to  employ 

north  wind  was  blowing, — it  was  in  Decern-  the  former  ration.  After  weighing  aud 

her — and  there  the  Ayrshires,  still  at  pasture,  watching  the  value  of  clover,  I  can  say  with 
were  enjoy  ing  the  freshness  of  the  air  under  Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes  that  I  regard  clover  as  hav¬ 


ing  approximately  a  value  of  20  percent  more 
than  Timothy.  So  far  as  a  somowaat  wide  ex  - 
perienee  informs  me,  he  is  right  in  assuming 
that  clover  is  undervalued  in  the  States  as  a 
fo<'d— sadly  undervalued  r  should  say.  Thatour 
market*  quote  it  no  h  gh.  r  is  iu  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  those  markets  purchase  hay 
mostly  for  horses;  that  the  keepers  of  cows 
in  nur  cities  and  on  our  farms  and  the  feeders 
of  stock  in  general  value  it  no  higher  I  be- 
live  to  be  due  to  thrir  ignorance  of  its  value 
owing  to  their  feeding  italoue.  Our  feeders 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  a  single  food  the 
sole  ration  f  >r  a  p-riod.  When  thus  fed  our 
coarse-growing  clover  is  not  eateu  in  suffi¬ 
ciency  to  form  a  productive  ration,  and  the 
inference  is  drawn  that  clover  is  not  a  valua¬ 
ble  food — an  inference  by  no  means  war¬ 
ranted.  Our  cows  have  been  fed  with  success 
on  a  ration  of  clover  hay,  one  of  straw  and 
two  of  corn  fodder  daily,  aided  by  five  or  six 
pounds  of  cotton  seed  and  corn  meal — this  for 
the  entire  Winter. 

I  must  object  to  the  inference  likely  to  be 
drawn  from  the  experiment  he  quotes — that 
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straw  is  of  little  value.  I  think  no  one  better 
than  Sir  John  can  see  that  this  trial  does  not 
warrant  any  such  conclusion.  He  may  have 
other  facts  that  do,  for  uught  I  know,  but  we 
should  not  from  the  one  given  conclude  that  it 
takes  so  much  more  organic  matter  for  100 
pounds  of  increase  when  straw  Is  fed,  when  the 
consumption  of  straw  reaches  only  88  pounds 
to  8,371  p  unds  of  turnips.  It  rather  seems  to 
me  to  show  that  when  the  ration  is  entirely 
turnips,  it  takes  more  organic  matter  for  a 
pound  of  growth  thau  it  does  when  the 
ration  has  a  good  proportion  of  other  aud  dry 
food.  I  regard  a  ton  of  good  oat  straw  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  feeder  as  au  equivalent  to 
about  1,500  pounds  of  Timothy.  That  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood,  I  will  state  that  I  don’t 
object  to  Sir  Johu  B.  La wes’s  statement,  that 
the  sheep  evidently  disliked  the  straw,  but  to 
his  statement  that  will  leave  the  reader  to  infer 
that  it  is  responsible  for  the  increased  amount 
of  organic  matter  used  to  make  100  pounds  of 
growth.  I  shall  deem  it  a  pleasure  and  favor 
to  express  my  admiration  for  the  truly 
princely  and  magnificent  work  that  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes  has  done  and  is  doing,  both  for  those 
who  grow  and  those  who  consume  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil.  His  work  has  beeu  and  is 
au  inspiration  to  farmers  and  farm  investiga¬ 
tors  the  world  over,  and  nowhere  greater 
than  in  the  United  States. 

1  have  been  engaged  in  cutting  grass  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  growth  and  feeding  the  same 
for  four  years  (with  results  f  ivormg  a  later 
period  than  past  science  or  practice  will  allow 
as  desirable  for  cutting  hay)  and  will  give  an 
analysis  of  our  clover,  as  made  by  Dr.  Col¬ 
lier,  that  Sir  John  B.  Lawes  may  compare  it 
with  his: 


Wnter . 

Ash .  . 

F;.t . 

Nit  •-oven  Fpce  Extract... 

i  ‘ruile  Fibre . 

A  huintn  >il  . 

Total  Nitrogen . 

NonAl’  u  Nltroven . 
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Clover. 

7.10 

5.  HO 

16 

li.110 

7.JU 

5.3 

7.02 

3  98 

2.2 

45  52 

50  24 

88  2 

19  0 

18.73 

26.0 

15.5? 

13.50 

12  3 

2.49 

2.16 

.39 

42 

21  0 

19  61 

Respectfully, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


J.  W.  Sanborn. 


CLOVER  HAY. 

In  a  late  Rural  I  find  au  article  on  Clover 
Hay  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  of  Rotbamsted, 
England.  In  it  1  find  nothing  to  which  l can¬ 
not  subscribe.  He  spoke  of  the  amount  per 
acre  and  value  of  clover  hay.  From  a  few 
acres  of  ground  we  took  four  tons  per  acre 
in  two  cutting?,  when  dried  for  housing 
last  year,  and  about  40  tons  from  1 1  acres  in 
one  section.  Thus,  it  will  beseen,  that  clover 
isquiteas  good  a  yielder  here  as  in  England. 
I  may  say  that  any  first  crop  was  three  tons. 
In  my  earliest  work  in  feeling  trials  me  at¬ 
tention  was  draw  n  to  the  high  value  of  clover 
when  fed  in  the  right  ration.  Thus  straw 
and  clover  gave  me  as  good  resul  s  as  a  rution 
of  Timothy,  and  I  have  continued  so  to  employ 
the  former  ration.  After  weighing  aud 
watching  the  value  of  clover,  I  can  say  with 
Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes  that  I  regard  clover  as  hay¬ 


(T 1)  c  11  dura  List, 


BURMESE  HORSE  AND  BUFFALO. 

The  empire  of  Burmab  totheeastof  British 
India,  in  Southeastern  Asia,  is  very  hilly  and 
woody,  and  while  its  deep  forests  and  jungles 
abound  in  wild  animal*,  such  as  the  tiger,  the 
leopard,  the  elephant,  the  one-horned  aud  two- 
horued  rhinoceros  aud  a  multitude  of  smaller 
beasts,  the  country  is  by  no  means  rich 
either  in  the  number  or  species  of  animals. 
These  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  ox, 
the  buffalo  aud  the  horse.  The  last  is  gener¬ 
ally  of  pony  size  aud  build,  usually  from 
11  to  12  hands  high,  and  rarely  exceeding  13 
hands.  He  isused  for  no  work  except  riding, 
the  ox  aud  the  buffalo  performing  all  the 
drudgery  of  labor.  The  former  is  usually  the 
beast  of  burden  and  draft,  especially  in  the 
upper  country,  while  the  latter  performs  all 
the  labor  needed  in  the  crude  agriculture  of 
the  lower  land.  This  is  confined  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  rice  (of  which  the  Burmese  count  102 
different  sorts),  maize,  millet,  wheat,  various 
pulses,  tobacco,  cotton,  potatoes,  iudigo  aud 
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fashion.  In  the  primitive  heavy  work  em 
ployed  in  raiding  these  field  crops,  the  buffalo 
is  of  great  assistance. 

This  animal,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  its  shaggy  namesake  of  our 
Western  plains  (Bos  Americanus),  which  has 
no  valid  right  to  the  name,  being  in  reality 
the  bison.  Of  the  true  buffalo  there  are  two 
species,  the  Bos  Caffer  of  South  Africa,  and 
the  Bos  bubalus  Of  India,  Bunnah  and  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  latter 
species  is  again  subdivided  into  Ihe  tame  and 
the  wild  varieties — the  latter  known  by  the 
name  of  Arna.  The  wild  buffalo  is  found  in 
great  herds  throughout  India  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  frequenting  the  margins  of  prime¬ 
val  forests  and  delighting  in  swampy  grounds, 
where  it  loves  above  all  things  to  roll  in  the 
mire  or  plunge  up  to  the  ears  in  a  stream  or 
pool  of  water.  This  fondness  for  moisture  is 
also  characteristic  of  the  tame  buffalo,  which 
often,  when  laden  with  goods,  yields  to  its 
instinct  and  wallows  in  any  stream  that  may 
cross  its  path.  The  wild  buffalo  is  fully  a 
third  larger  th  in  the  largest  of  the  tame  sort, 
measuring  1 0  ’  £  feet  from  snout  to  vent,  and  6 
to  6 %  feet  in  lu^ht  at  the  shoulder,  and  is  of 
such  vigor  that  its  wild  charge  often  over¬ 
throws  an  elephant,  and  the  fiercest  male  tiger 
dare  not  attack  it  unless  impelled  by  savage 
hunger  The  Indian  (Stiver  of  even  tame  buffa¬ 
loes  does  not  shruk  from  entering  a  tiger-fre¬ 
quented  jungle,  his  cattle  with  tneir  massive 
horns  making  short  work  of  any  tiger  that  may 
come  in  their  way. 

From  its  original  home  in  the  East  the 
domestic  buffalo  has  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Southern  Asia  and  of  North  Africa, 
and  was  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  into  Greece  and  Italy,  formiug 
an  invaluable  beast  of  burthen  in  marshy  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  the  great  breadth  of  its  feet, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  reindeer  in 
this  respect  give  it  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  horse  and  the  ox.  In  Italy  we  have  seen 
it  grazing  in  herds  in  the  Pontine  marshes 
where  for  hours  it  will  lie  submerged  almost 
to  the  muzzle  in  the  slimy  water.  The  milk  of 
the  buffalo  is  plentiful  and  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  The  Hindoos  make  of  it  a  kind  of  butter 
called  ghee.  The  skin  of  the  animal  is  highly 
prized;  but  the  flesh  is  inferior  even  to  that 
of  a  grass-fed  Texan  steer. 
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ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 


Experiment  No.  1. 


Artificial  incubation  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  experiment,  but  really  a  matter  of  fact 
which  caa  be  accomplished  with  any  good  in¬ 
cubator,  by  anyoue  Laving  experience  in  its 
management,  patience  and  a  watchful  care 
continually  duriug  the  entire  process.  Several 
years  ago  I  bought  a  machine  said  to  be  the 
best  in  me,  set  it  in  operation,  gave  it  my 
strict  attention' and  succeeded  in  hatching  the 
eggs  so  far  that  1  concluded  to  put  “  biddy’ 
aside  altogether  for  hatching  purposes.  Un. 
fortunately,  however,  about  the  18th  day  of 
incubation  in  removing  the  egg  drawer, 
having  forgotten  to  raise  the  thermometer,  I 
broke  off  the  mercury  bowl,  consequently  the 
mercury  ran  out  over  my  eggs,  aud  left  me  in 
the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea  without  chart  or 
compass.  I  hastened  to  New  York  next  day, 
leaving  the  incubator  mas  favorable  condition 
as  possible,  searched  for  one  of  the  same  kind 
of  thermometers,  but  could  fiud  none;  took 
the  next  best  ehauce — bought  a  new  one  and 
returned  home  as  speedily  us  possible,  adjusted 
it  properly  aud  rested  in  peace  for  a  short 
time  Presently  1  examined  the  egg  drawer 
and  found  the  heat  too  low  by  13  degrees,  I 
turned  on  more  light,,  and  after  a  short  time 
made  one  mure  examination,  found  the  heat 
gradually  rising  and  felt  secure.  In  about 
half  an  hour  thereafter  I  made  another  in¬ 
spection  aud  heard  ihe  little  chicks  peeping  in 
the  eggs. 

My  expectations  then  were  great,  but  I 
found  the  heat  much  higher,  according  to  my 
judgment,  than  at  any  previous  period.  I 
exanii'  ed  the  thermometer  and  found  it  to 
mark  104  degrees.  1  trimmed  the  lamp  and 
filled  it  with  oil,  retired  for  the  night  and 
rested  at  ease  until  the  next  morning.  With 
the  rising  sun  I  was  again  at  my  post  of  duty. 
I  opened  the  egg  drawer  and  noticed  the  beat 
to  be  more  than  usual,  Hml  ag^in  examining 
my  guide,  1  found  that  it  registered  104 
degrees,  and  felt  satisfied  that  my  conjectures 
of  over-beat  were  only  imagination.  There 
was  no  peeprng  c  f  chicks  in  the  eggs  then,  for, 
ignorantly.  1  k^pt  the  heat  steadily  at  104 
degrees  until  the  afteruc  on  of  the  22d  day;  no 
chicks  came  forth:  there  was  no  mu-ic  within 
the  eggs,  or.d  with  a  heavy  heart  1  drew  forth 
egg  alter  egg,  broke  the  shells,  and  found  every 


chick  dead — roasted  almost  ready  for  the 
table.  I  could  not  account  for  such  a  failure. 

No  improvements  suggested  themselvps,  so  I 
emptied  the  drawer,  put  in  50  more  valuable 
eggs,  closed  it  up  and  in  les^  than  two  hours 
killed  the  germ  of  every  egg  by  the  extra 
heat;  i  kept  the  register  at  103  degrees  very 
regularly  for  eight  days.  I  then  examined  the 
eggs  with  the  tester,  but  not  one  had  started 
to  hatch.  1  thought  there  must  be  too  much 
heat,  but,  no!  the  thermometer  marked  103 
degrees.  I  sat  down  perfectly  perplexed. 
Presently  my  eye  rested  upon  an  old  common 
thermometer  hanging  against  the  wall.  I 
seized  it  and  placed  it  in  the  egg  drawer,  and 
the  mercury  soon  ran  up  to  lit!  degrees.  On 


gave  my  whole  attention  to  running  it  between 
5  A.  M.  and  9  P.  M.,  turning  the  eggs  twice, 
and  sprinkling  them  with  teDid  water  once 
each  day.  With  every  precaution,  the  drop 
would  set  fast  at  times  and  not  shut  off  the 
light,  causing  the  thermometer,  which  regis¬ 
tered  110  degrees,  to  burst.  I  still  persevered, 
spoiled  at  least  300  valuable  eggs,  burned  half 
a  barrel  of  oil,  and  hatched  three  sickly  chicks 
that  died  within  three  days  after  their  re¬ 
moval  from  the  incubator.  Having  accom¬ 
plished  my  purpose,  I  turned  off  the  light, 
drew  off  the  water,  determining  never  to  run 
that  incubator  again. 

Tue  next  season  a  friend  requested  me  to 
loan  it  to  him ;  I  tried  to  discourage  him  in 


close  inspection  of  the  new  thermometer  I 
found  the  paper  inside  marking  the  degrees 
had  lowered  in  some  unaccountable  way  to 
make  the  difference;  certainly  another  batch 
of  50  valuable  eggs  was  spoiled. 

The  incubator  was  very  poorly  made,  some¬ 
thing  was  always  getting  out  of  order;  first, 
the  tank  began  to  leak;  then  the  regulating 
bar  would  lower  daily,  and  I  as  compelled  to 
examine  it  continually,  screw  it  up  to  prevent 
it  from  dragging  in  the  slot,  and  stopping  its 
action,  until  finally  it  was  set  up  to  its  utmost 
capacity  and  then  only  just  cleared  itself  in 
working.  Another  defect  was  in  soldering  on 
the  hinges  of  the  door  of  the  egg  trays.  In 
about  three  weeks’  use  one  of  the  hinges  let 
loose,  owing  to  the  insufficient  quantity  of 
solder  used.  The  top  of  tbescrewbix  holding 
the  lamp  was  not  soldered  at  all.  In  my  per¬ 
plexity  I  wrote  to  the  manufacturer,  asking 
advice  in  its  management,  aud  after  a  lapse 
of  time  I  received  a  letter  from  him  saying; 
“I  cannot  fiud  your  name  on  my  book  as  the 
purchaser  of  an  incubator;  you  must  have 
bought  it  from  an  agent;  but,  if  you  will  call 
at  my  residence  (50  miles  away)  I  will  explain 
everything  satisfactorily.”  1  wrote  him  im¬ 


the  attempt  of  running  it,  but  being  a  man  of 
nerve  he  would  take  no  advice  from  me,  so  he 
had  it  repaired  and  put  it  in  operation.  In  a 
short  time  he  returned  it  as  worthless,  and  I 
set  it  aside  as  50  dollars’  worth  of  rubbish, 
though  I  afterwards  disposed  of  it  for  $25. 

Schraalenburgh,  N.  J.  C.  S.  Cooper. 

- »  ♦  » 

Poultry  in  the  West. 

We  have  a  Western  way  of  keeping  fowls. 
They  run  at  large  about  as  they  please  and  are 
not  fei  regularly  except  during  the  Winter. 
In  Summer  if  thick,  sour  milk  is  plenty,  we 
put  that  out  for  them;  if  not,  they  get  a  sup-  j 
ply  of  fresh  water.  Our  fowls  are  natives 
mixed  with  Dorkings  and  Black  Spanish,  and 
they  are  exceedingly  good  layers.  They  hide 
their  nests,  sit  of  their  own  accord  at  leisure, 
and  raise  their  broods  in  their  own  way.  I 
This  seems  a  slip-shod  way  of  keeping  poultry,  ' 
but  it  brings  an  abundance  of  eggs  and  plenty 
of  fowls  for  the  table.  Early  in  the  Fall  any 
surplus  is  sold  alive.  But  no  dependence  is 
put  on  fowls  for  a  revenue,  because  on  a  large 
farm  a  speciality  cannot  be  made  of  very 


A  Buffalo  Cow. — Fig.  214. 


mediately  I  would  call  on  a  certain  day,  and 
in  due  time  found  his  residence.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  hatchery  and  saw  three  machines 
in  operation.  We  walked  outside  the  building 
where  be  exhibited  35  small  chicks  which  he 
said  had  been  hatched  artificially ;  that  is  about 
all  the  information  l  received  for  the  trouble 
and  expense.  Nothing  daunted,  1  returned 
home  determined  never  to  surrender  until  I 
hatched  a  Living  chick  with  my  machine.  I 


many  things,  and  any  income  from  fowls, 
over  and  above  plenty'  for  use  in  the  family 
is  considered  so  much  extra.  One  of  my  dis¬ 
tant  neighbors  tells  me  that  he  has  found  the 
White  Leghorns  the  most  profitable,  as  they 
will  lay  all  Winter.  Bat  many  believe  that 
the  pure  Asiatic  breeds  are  more  liable  to  the 
chicken  cholera  than  the  less  pretending 
natives.  A  Volunteer. 

Southern  Wisconsin. 


A  Couple  of  Queer  Fgers. 

One  of  ray  hens  has  laid  two  remarkable 
eggs.  The  first  one  is  9}^  iaches  around, 
lengthwise,  7 %  the  other  way,  and  weighs 
ounces.  The  second  is  a  trifle  smaller, 
weighing  five  ounces. 

Inside  each  of  these  large  eggs  I  found  an 
ordinary  sized  egg,  with  shell  hard  and  com¬ 
plete.  I  have  read  of  such  eggs,  but  never 
saw  one  like  theso  before.  I  exhibited  them 
at  the  Onondaga  County  Farmers’  Club,  and 
only  one  member  present  had  ever  seen  any 
like  them.  Among  the  many  thousand  dozens 
that  I  have  handled,  the=e  are  the  largest 
hen’s  eggs  I  ever  saw,  weighing,  as  they  do, 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  ordinary  ones. 
Hon.  Geo.  Ge  ides  wished  them,  but  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  keep  them  as  a  sample  of  the  freaks 
of  nature.  Nelson  Ritter. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LOCKPORT  PLOW  TRIAL. 


(Rural  Special  Report) 

A  trial  of  plows  (hand  and  sulky)  took 
place  at  L  ickport,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  J une  19th, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Niagara  County 
Agricultural  Society.  The  weather  was  as 
favorable  as  the  managers  could  have  wished 
for,  and  there  was  a  very  good  attendance  of 
visitors.  Twelve  plots  of  ground  were  staked 
out  for  the  hand  plows  and  six  for  the  sulkies, 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  entries. 
The  ground  was  an  old  sod  that  had  been  in 
use  for  a  fair  ground  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  gave  the  plows  a  very  fair  test. 

The  award  was  made  on  quality  of  work 
and  dynamometer  test.  The  draft  test  on  the 
hand  plows,  numbering  as  per  lots,  was  as 
follows: 

Draft  In  Square  of  Draft  to  100 
1U0  feet.  furrow.  Inches  turned. 


No.  lbs.  inches.  lhs. 

1. — Hilt’s  Scotch . 547  7:1.1  Til 

2.  — Wiard.  So.  1 1 . . .  .*53  116.9  559 

3.  — Niles,  No.  5 . 623  96.1  643 

4. — Canada,  Scotch  .661  79.2  840 

5. — Syracuse.  No  19  800  110  9  775 

6. — Roblmon.  N  *.  B.3.S7  80.9  787 

7.  -Wiard  D.  So.  1  . 608  79.1  763 

8  -Gale,  No.  26. . 650  98.7  658 

9.— Ga'e,  NCI  27,  A,..R1'2  91.9  621 

10.  -Gale.  Vo.  31  ..  ..575  97.2  591 

11. — Syracuse,  So.  9.. 623  115  6  538 

12. — Syracuse,  No  7.  740  95.9  771 


And  the  awards:  l3t,  to  entry  No.  8,  Gale 
No.  2G;  21,  to  entry  No.  12,  Syracuse  No  7; 
aud  3 1,  to  entry  No.  9,  Gale  No.  27,  A.  The 
Committee  also  make  favorable  mention  of 
entries  Nos.  I  and  4.  All,  axcepting  Nos.  1 
ani  4,  used  j  nnters;  the  other  two  c  miters. 
As  far  as  work  was  concerned,  No.  12  made 
the  best  looking  worit,  and  cleaned  up  the 
dead  fuirows  in  the  best  manner,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Nos.  9.  10,  4  and  2, 

If  the  committees  and  managers  of  these 
trials  would  make  their  rules  plainer  and  then 
stick  to  them,  it  would  make  these  trials  much 
more  thorough.  In  calling  for  quality  of 
work  they  say  nothing  about  coulter  or  joint¬ 
ers,  when  those  shouoi  be  kept  separate  in 
stiff  sod,  and  they  also  allow  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  their  agents  to  have  too  much  to  say 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  let  them  run  the 
trials  in  their  own  interest. 

The  tests  in  ihe  sulky  plow  trial  showed  the 
following  drafts: 

1.  Ndes;  Draft  in  100  feet,  635  pounds; 
square  of  furrow  turned,  85.4  inches;  draft 
to  1€0  inches  turned,  743  pouads. 

2.  Casady :  Draft  not  taken,  on  account  of 
being  unable  to  attach  the  dynamometer. 

3.  Buckeye:  Draft  in  10U  fe.t,  730  pounds; 
square  of  furrow,  80.8  inches;  draft  to  100 
iuches  turned,  905  pouuds. 

4.  Gilpin;  Draft  in  100  feet,  705  pounds; 
square  of  furrow  turned,  93.2  inches;  draft 
to  100  inches  turned,  756  lbs. 

5.  Wiard:  Draft  iu  100  feet,  735  pounds; 
square  of  furrow  turned.  95.5  inches;  draft  to 
1UU  inches  turned,  859  pouuds. 

6.  U uiversal ;  Draf  t  iu  100  feet,  690  pounds ; 
square  of  furrows  turned,  71.1  iiichea;  draft 
to  100  inches  lurned,  97  L  pouuds. 

The  awards  have  not,  as  yet,  been  made  on 
the  sulkies.  The  Committee  were  all  from 
Canada  and  took  their  uotes  borne  with  them, 
reserving  their  decision.  The  tough  sod  was 
a  very  severe  test  for  the  sulkies,  aud  they  did 
not  do  as  good  work  as  was  expected.  The 
Buckeye  and  Universal  are  sulkies  to  which 
any  plow  can  be  attached.  The  others  are  all 
full-rigged  sulky  plows.  The  Niles  is  on  a 
new  principle  that  as  yet  Is  not  fully  developed, 
and  l  thiuk  that  it  will  yet  make  its  mark. 
The  Casady  did  excellent  work,  taking  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  did 
also  the  Gilpin  and  new  Wiard. 

In  the  draft  test  on  the  hand  plows  Nos.  11, 
S,  4  and  1,  were  tested  on  ground  that  was 
slightly  more  favorable  to  ease  of  draft  than 
that  on  which  the  others  were  tested. 

On  the  whole,  the  tests  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  if  the  owners  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  had  less  to  do  with  them.  w.  h.  k. 
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THE  RUSAL  HEW-YORKER. 


JULY  8 


SCRAPS  FOR  THE  RURAL 
T)n  TVAnnuR  oonni1?  *o  think  that  wo  Y  eat 

pru  folk®  Ktro  not  OTV^'I'T^t  =Vtada.  Jn  mir  nnnt 

of  the  s?tofo  ft-  fs  r»^Vio’-  ov^r^ono.  T  think 

fn  rnonv  nlnnoQ  the  ch-'fio  15  co  (ton^  that,  thn 
bnnqo  1st  nc  or\t U  nq  <1*1®  cf^o  n f  *»n  f^oVtortv  fpf 
■}0  o r  1 1  rC®l  nnk.on  ■*  the*  <y?-minfi  Is  Mvorod  wf  tfj 
grroon  molU  mnTrfnnr  ft  anything  but  hoalthv  for 
th®  ininfM  and  in  manv®®®®®  thononr®  ortltr 
truos- no  ovon'rrooo**  \fr  omorf  AnoA 
jq  t.ha*  than®  i ■>  rnoro  rf  ino-or  froni  dinh'h®’'* <\ 
grid  kindn®d  di=®a«®°  fn  qu®h  planaq  thtn  in 
others  <xh®r®  then®  f«  no  in®  filth  and  more  ®nn 
and  wind.  Tknnwth®  <=hado  i<»  very  grflte- 
full v  eni'ived  bv  a1! ;  hu*.  ctifi  oivo  th®  morn- 
in?  *nin  a  rhsnoe  to  visit  th®  kit.eheri  and 
sleeping rooms  with  its  h®a1th  giving  beams. 

Wtmt  d  ■'“«  "  Hortfoola”  mean  bv  adv;®'ng 
us  to  set  oherries  and  nlnni®  fn  our  lawn«?  Has 
he  tried  the  r>lao  and  found  wh®t,  a  nnfsanoe 
thov  osn  bo.  end  as  misery  loyoo  oomnnnv, 
does  ha  wish  11=  to  imltato  what  he  has 
fonn  1  a  nla/nt®  ?  Mv  oToariones  and  that,  of 

three  neio-hhors  fs  yery  rnu eh  against  this 
mode  of  nlanting.  T  have  anm“  three  or  four 
suuh  tr’es  in  mv  yard  and  would  almost  as 
soon  hu" ehernlos  as  dig  no  the  snrouts  some 
three  or  four  times  in  the  R  i motor  or  ha-no  a 

veiw  unsf<rt,*iy  yard  A  neighbor  said  “Why, 

your  eho-»do3  don’t  snrout  n°arly  as  badly  as 
mine  ”  Rut  only  the  day  before  a  wheelbar¬ 
row  loa  d  of  sonoots  hod  heou  dug  and  wheeled 
out,  of  mv  yard,  and  it  is  a  nory  particular 
jnb  *o  di-r  them  without  injuring;  the  tod. 
Winfl“ld.  Tn.  J.  P. 

[Tt,  fs  oorta’nlv  a  bad  a’an  tonse  the  cherry 
as  a  lawn  or  ornamental  tree.  Eds  ] 


T  have  reason  to  believe  that  Bermuda 
frrass  is  identical  with  Wire  Grass,  The 
Wire  G-ass  answers  nearly  every  require¬ 
ment  of  Rermnda.  end  if  it  is  really  the  same, 
it  seems  to  he  nerfectlv  hordn  h°re.  Tt  will 
prow  on  barrens  wberp  nothin?  hut,  pine 
thiotfeta  w'11  san’n?  nn,  forms  an  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  sod.  is  a  good  renovator  of  worn- 
ont  so'l*  never  seeds.  maVos  a  emd  pasture, 
and  prows  about  a  foot  high,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it,  is  a  native  pr^ss  or  not,  but  am 
inclined  to  think  it  has  been  in ‘reduced  here 
from  other  loealities.  Tf  the  Rural  would 
]ik°  a  hit  of  sod  1  will  try  to  send  it  [Thanks 
for  the  off  Ar.  Tt  is  probably  the  true  Bermu¬ 
da  Grass.  Eds  ] 

I  would  ask  Tharon  Loomis  what  he  would 
do  to  improve  a  farm  so  poor  that  it  would 
grow  no  small  grain,  and  on  which  clover 
would  barely  soront.  There  is  much  land  of 
that  sort  that  has  nlenty  of  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  Land  in  this  section  is  thought  to  be 
tolerably  good  if  it  will  grow  clover.  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  last  Fall  l  saw  in  a  corn  field  a  small  plot 
of  corn  that  grew  barely  16  inches  high, 
including  tassel,  and  some  of  the  same  variety 
I  have  elsewhere  seen  16  feet  high.  The  soil 
was  sand,  and  has  been  in  a  good  state  of  fer 
tility  in  times  past.  “  Dorset.” 

Dorchester  Co  ,  VTd. 

Having  traveled  over  seven  years  as  Gene¬ 
ral  Ag-nt  for  different  firms  selling  agricul 
tural  implements,  I  would  say  to  M.  E.  New 
Lisbon,  0.,  use  the  self-dumping  rake  by  all 
means.  The  bent  rake  now  made  and  su'd  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  my  judgment, 
is  whit,  is  known  as  the  Tiger  Rake,  patented 
by  J.  E  Wianfr,  formerly  of  Friendship,  A1 
leghanv  C  N  Y  and  now  manufactured  by 
J  ,hn  Scodd  ird  &  Co.,  of  Dayton,  O. 

Nunda,  N  Y.  J.  B. 


Agricultural  Department  Seeds  —Quite 
a  large  proportion  of  the  seeds  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
the  American  Rural  IInm>,  are  of  old  va¬ 
rieties  to  he  found  in  every  seed  store.  Still, 
it  has  sent  out  many  valu  ible  varieties  to  sec¬ 
tions  where  they  could  not  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  Its  methods  of  seed  distribution 
should  be  reformed.  Old,  well-tried  varieties 
should  be  discarded,  and  only  such  seeds  sent 
out  as  are  decide  iiy  new  and  cannot  be  read¬ 
ily  obtained  in  the  section*  to  which  they  are 
sent.  _ 

Canning  Sweet  C  urn  —The  N.  Y,  Times 
remtrks  upon  the  fact  that  canning  sweet 
corn  is  a  very  particular  and  diffi  ;ult  oper¬ 
ation,  and  for  its  success  re  fibres  very  careful 
mauipilation,  Tae  peremptory  conditions 
are  a  degree  of  hett  which  will  serve  to  thor¬ 
oughly  cook  the  corn,  to  destroy  all  the  germ a 


of  fcrm®nt«  which  m»v  he  present  in  it  or  in 
the  nnn«.  and  to  expel  avptv  partible  of  efr 
from  the  can  find  1*«  contents.  A  plmnle 
hcilipp  host  is  not  sufficient  for  a  1  thin,  unless 
it  is  k  pt  nn  kt-n  long  tim",  s»xeral  hours.  in 
f®ot.  Th  p -010**1  od  of  props  rat  ion  is  ns  follow® ; 
Tho  oars  nro  first  pot  into  boiling  wntor  end 
hoilod  for  fit  lofist  fi vo  minutpa.  This  thor- 
onghlv  sots  nod  solidiflos  th®  “  mi’k  ”  of  tho 
com  Th»  corn  is  thon  shavod  from  ffig  noh 
ond  tho  nob  is  s-ranod  to  taJro  fhe  o-orms  of 
tho  <rroin  in  which  much  of  tbp  cwnofnoss 
pvic+s  Tbp  corn  is  Ibon  nilt  into  *h  1  pans 
n<*  tho  co— ore  oro  soldorpi*  down;  n  small  nin 
holo  is  mado  in  th“  oovpr  for  tho  tomporarv 
nim-so  of  (Ro  pooVno-  Xbo  pans  nro  than 
hoilod  for  tour  or  fivo  Vionrsimt"!  tho  rpo'li®ifo 
nnrnosos  of  tho  long  boding  are  ptfoptod.  In 
tho  panninc  faptorios  tho  pfin«  firo  boil'’'!  in  fi 
solution  of  pblorido  of  lim"  whiph  boils  pt  a 
mu  oh  hivbor  to  m  nprfl  tn  r  a  tbnn  water,  and  the 
poolrinw  apd  avnuldon  of  air  are  oomplctaiv 
affopfad  fit  tho  highor  davroo  of  h°at  in  SO 
minutAs.  T'ia  pans  pro  tfilrpn  from  tho  hodor 
nnd  win°d  drv.  nnd  a  dron  of  colder  is  rjniplrlv 
firod  upon  tho  pin  holp  nnd  o|o®as  it.  If  all 
is  done  well,  the  corn  will  k°ep  good  for 
years. 

Evaporating  Sweet  Cohn  is  a  much  onsior 
propose  than  panning,  ond  will  pr^hahlv 
suporsadA  it.  to  a  largo  ontont.  T*  ic  p°rformad 
in  th“  so  palled  ovanoratinv  maph'nos.  soma 
of  whioh  nro  modo  so  small  as  to  ho  ponrpn- 
i^ntlv  O'lpratod  in  a  kt*cboo  of  mailorato  sua. 
whi*A  tho  lqrg>or  onos  nppd  on*v  a  shod  over 
them.  Tho  porn  is  first  hoilod  and  then  ro- 
movod  from  th°  poh  or  ahovo  doooribod  Tt  is 
th°n  n*aped  upon  th«  wiro-nam^a  travo  a»>d 
PTnosod  to  th°  piirrput-s  of  hoatpd  air  wh'oh 
pass  throncrh  tho  maphinas  and  hv  whiph  tho 
moisture  of  thn  corn  is  quipklv  romoved  As 
one  trav  i=  flllad  it  is  passed  onward  nnd 
another  is  filled,  and  so  on  until  <bo  first  trav 
is  broil gh*  t.0  tho  unoermoat  Tiart  oF  tho 
mnehino.  wb°n  tho  timo  oecupiod  in  ihe  nass- 
nve  has  boon  suffioi-nt  to  drv  <ha  corn  *hor. 
nughlv.  Tt.  is  now  unite  hr{ttlo  ond  hnrd.  h’lt 
in  coolin  v  becomes  soft, or  ond  opoarentlv  moist, 
figfiln.  aphouvh  it  is  still  qn'ta  drv.  Care  is 
to  bo  tnVeu  not  to  oanTli  tlmporn  or  tni'irp  i*s 
natur»l  craomv  color.  Tho  porn  pan  then  be 
peeked  in  bnrralc.  boxes  or  bags  forsnlo.  and 
genornliv  rptpils  at  IS  or  90  ponts  fi  nonnd  and 
often  nr  rp,  Fv’noroMuv  porn  nnd  frilitc  of 
various  hinds  will  fnrrpsb  nn  aerrpsablo,  Tfvbt- 
find  profitable  omnlnvmeot  lq  mnnga  farmer's 

familv  and  the  poccibilitv  of  doi'np  this  work 
mav  vprv  wall  Toad  to  a  mneh  larger  pro¬ 
duction.  Tbe  cohs  and  stalks  will  furnish  a 
large  quantity  of  fund  for  cows. 

The  Irish  Potato.— Th«  effect  of  soil  and 
climate  upon  plants  is  probably  as  well  if  not 
better  illustrated  in  the  growth  and  quality 
of  the  common  potato  than  by  any  other 
plant  in  general  cultivation,  wri'es  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  editor  of  the  Sun.  As  is  now  well 
known,  the  so  culled  Irish  potato  is  a  native 
of  nearly  all  the  deep  valleys  and  canyons  of 
the  eastern  Rockv  Mountains  from  Colorado 
southward  into  Mexico,  nnd  probably  along 
the  higher  parts  of  th«  Andes  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  its  native  state  the  tubers  are  seldom 
larger  than  good  sized  acorns,  but  of  various 
shapes  and  colors.  As  far  as  we  h  .va  seen, 
the  flowers  are  always  white  and  the  leaves 
very  small,  but  enough  like  the  cultivated 
plant  to  be  readily  recognized  as  potato 
leaves.  The  valleys  or  native  habitats  of  the 
potato  are  elevated  5  OiK)  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  climate  is  always  cool,  in  some 
localities  extremely  cold,  and  often  very  d  y 
— so  dry,  in  fact,  that  the  wilt  plants  fre¬ 
quently  remain  dormant  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  when  the  rains  come  at  last  th*>y 
push  forth  with  renewed  vigor.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  cultivated  or  improved  sorts 
very  frequently  will  not  thrive  in  the  same 
soil  where  the  wild  ones  are  most  abundant, 
while  two  or  three  miles  up  the  canyons  or 
valleys,  or  at  an  elevation  of  2  0JO  or  3,000 
feet  above  the  wi  d  plantations,  the  improved 
sorts  grow  to  a  large  size,  aud  are  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly'  fine  quality.  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  that  the  wild  tubers  had  in  time  been 
washed  down  from  a  higher  and  more  con¬ 
genial  soil  aud  climate  to  one  where  they 
thrive  but  imperfectly.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  the  fact  is  well-known  to  the 
ran>  hrnen  in  the  Rockies  that  it  will  not 
always  answer  to  select  soil  till  d  with  the 
plants  of  wild  potatoes  for  a  plantation  of  the 
cultivated  sorts. 


We  have  hitherto  overlooked  a  really  val¬ 
uable  suggestion  of  Pres.  Chadbourne.  It  is 
that  “each  agricultural  society  should  pick 
out  the  best  youug  farmer  within  its  bouuds 
and  give  him  an  education  at  an  agricultural 

college.” . There  can  be  no  doubt 

that  pinching  oflf  the  sb  ots  of  melon,  squash, 
pumpkin  an  i  cucumber  viaes  renders  the 

vines  mure  prolific— try  it . It  will  soon 

be  time  to  sow  onion  seeds  for  sets.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Purdy  says  that  three  t.  three  aud  a-balf  qts. 
of  Gregg  Raspberries,  put  through  an  evapo¬ 


rator,  make  a  pound  which  sells  for  from  26 
to  36  cent®. . The  ndvaotfige  of  har¬ 

rowing  is  in  keeping  the  entire  s”rfice  rf  the 
♦  he  field  freshened  by  stirring,  and  in  destroy¬ 
ing  all  the  weeds.  Pfivs  W.  A  Armstrong.  A 
farmer  who  has  n  't  tried  harrowing  corn  will 
be  sunwised  to  find  so  few  soears  pulled  out 
offer  t.hev  ore  well  established.  ......  Our 

friend  CVil  F  D  C  mtis  k°eos  throe  breeds  of 
hmgs — white,  black  nnd  red.  He  t°11s  the 
N  Y  Tribune  that  the  white  hogs  are  more 
liable  than  the  darker  ones  to  bli-ter  in  the 
hot,  sun,  nnd  more  liahl®.  nl-o,  to  be  effected 
by  skin  dicea«es  than  those  darker  colored. 

. Always  pay  your  bills  Young 

once  sang: 

The  man  who  hulMs  nnd  wonts  wherewith  to  pay 

Frovld  g  a  home  from  which  to  run  nwav.— Herald. 
,  .  .  .  .  .  Prof.  J.  L.  Bud  1.  nccor  ing  to  the 
Michigan  Fern-mr  soys  that  the  .Tnneherrv, 
with  which  he  has  been  exoorimentine  on  the 
Town  College  Farm,  is  frost  proof,  and  add  : 
“The timo  is  coming  in  the  near  future  when 
pome  of  these  dwarf  .Tnnohprrios  will  lipcome 
popular  for  general  planting  in  nil  parts  of  the 

St°te.” . “  T’li  mak5*  a  note  of  this.” 

nj  tho  sharper  said  when  he  got  a  firmer  to 
write  his  name  on  a  slip  of  popw. — flowa 

Register . Co’man’s  Rur®l  World 

reports  recp'vinsr  a  specimen  of  Kentucky 
Blue  Gra°s  78  im-hos  in  length. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arknnsafi, 

Poteatt.  Scott  Co.,  June  10.  —  At  present 
the  outlook  for  crops  of  all  kinds  is  verv  fl  t- 
ter'ng.  Owing  to  so  much  cool  weather  this 
Spring  cotton  has  not  been  doing  well  until 
now;  sm-e  warm  we-ithpr  has  set  in  it  is 
thought  it  will  make  a  good  cron.  Wheat 
harvest  is  over;  the  cron  will  average  about 
ten  hushels  per  acre  Tho  oat  crop  is  better 
than  for  several  voars,  hut  if  the  wet 
weather  continues  it  is  feared  fi  part,  of  the 
crop  will  he  lost  as  it,  is  now  nearly  readv 
to  bnrvpst.  Fa''mc“r«  nro  now  husv  laving  bv 
•  heir  porn  I*  i«  beginning  to  tassel.  Mv 
Rural  corn  i®  in  silk  nnd  looks  p'omising.  Tf 
the  season  oontinuAs  favornh'e  the  corn  cron 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  raised  here  as 
there  is  q  larger  acreage  planted.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  nil  k'nds  of  fruit  this  year,  the 
earlier  varieties  of  negches  and  annles  now 
being  ripe  also  the  blackberries  and  buckle 
berries.  Prices  are  about  as  follows;  corn, 
*1  Ofi  per  bushel  and  little  to  he  had.  Wheat, 
$1  GO  tn  *1.25:  fl  urn.  *3.50  to  *5.00  per  cwt. ; 
hacon.  12’^  t.o  15  cents;  eggs,  10  cents;  honey, 
extracted,  12}^  cents. 

California. 

Woodfords,  Alpine  Co.,  June  17. — My 
Fultzo  Clawson  w  heat  I  planted  on  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre  33x33  in  rows  12x14  inches. 
I  received  990  grains,  and  the  Flint  corn  I 
planted  in  rows  2x3  feet,  just  170  grains  or  hills. 
I  never  saw  wheat  look  stronger  and  better 
than  the  17  grains  of  Surprise  which  you  sent 
me.  1  have  a  wheat  that  I  think  will  y  ield 
lietter  than  any  other  here;  it  is  a  bearded, 
Gulden  Lhiff  and  is  called  the  A'pine  Mam¬ 
moth.  It  is  goo  I  for  eithe'-  Winter  or  Spring. 
I  will  send  you  some  this  Fall  to  try  on  the 
Rural  Farm.  (Thank  you.  Eds  )  We  had 
a  very  cold  Spring  and  I  think  fruit  is  all 
killed.  I  am  experimenting  with  nine  kinds 
of  potatoes  this  i-eason,  and  will  inform  you  of 
my  success  or  failure  this  Fall  [We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  do  so  Eds.]  w.  l. 

Pope  Valley,  N  >pa  Co. — This  valley  is 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  it  is  ten 
miles  long  and  averages  two  miles  in  width. 
A  range  of  hills  through  the  center  renders 
over  a  fourth  of  the  laud  untiliable.  About 
2,300  acres  were  sown  to  wheat,  2tHJ  to  barley, 
lietween  300  and  400  to  oats,  and  about  100 
acres  to  corn  the  present  season.  Tue  princi¬ 
pal  kinds  of  wheat  are  Ouili  Club  and  Propus. 
Volunteer  grain  Hnd  grain  bowu  late  are 
cut  for  hay.  No  grass  is  cut  of  any  amount. 
Alfslfa  dues  well  on  moist  land,  producing 
three  or  more  crops  a  year.  There  are  over 
a  thousand  tons  of  hay  (made  from  wheat, 
oat®  and  barley)  fur  the  present  crop.  The 
climate  is  too  dry  for  potatoes  to  make  a 
crop;  but  few  are  planted.  The  prospect  for 
a  fair  yield  of  grain  is  good  at  p  esent. 
Grain  was  injured  by  a  heavy  frost  in  May 
and  afterwards  by  hot,  d.y  winds,  but  the 
weather  this  mouth  has  been  very  favora¬ 
ble.  No  rain  has  f  <lleu  since  first  of  May, 
Must  orchards  in  tins  valley  are  young  aud 
not  extensive.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  do 
well.  Grapes  take  the  lead.  The  piesent 
fruit  crop  was  mnch  injured  by  frost.  Tuere 
are  about  lull  acres  of  vineyard  ac  present, 
and  that  amount  will  be  mure  than  doubled 
next  year.  Sheep,  hugs  and  cattle  are 
raised  in  large  numbers.  The  flue  elimate, 
mineral  springs  aud  proximity  to  San  Fran¬ 


cisco  (80  mile.-)  make  this  valley  celebrated 
as  a  Summer  resort  A.  ,  M. 

Ilnhotn, 

Deadwood,  Lawrence  Co..  June  15 — The 
wheat  crop  in  this  Bla-'k  Hills  countrj  is  the 
largest  acreage  since  the  settlement  of  the 
white  people,  and  looks  bet*er  thin  ever  be¬ 
fore  It  is  all  Spring  wheat:  pirtie*  tried 
Winter  wTh«at  list  year,  but  failed  The  yield 
this  year  will  average  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 
We  are  having  rain  iu  plenty  and  will  not 
irrigate  tins  season  W*  will  have  oatsenough 
f  >r  home  consumption.  This  will  he  the 
first  year  in  which  the  barley  crop  will  be  less 
than  the  o  it,  but  there  will  be  eaough  for  the 
demand,  Ityields  20  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Potatoes  look  well  and  will  be  a  big  crop.  No 
rye  sown  yet.  We  are  trviug  to  raise  fruity 
hut  we  have  not  succeeded.  Abundance  of 
wild  fruit  some  years.  We  are  190  miks  from 
a  railroad,  and  export  no  produce.  The  gen¬ 
eral  area  of  tilled  land  is  about  35,000  acres. 
We  rai-e  no  tame  grasses  except  a  little  millet, 
and  it  does  well.  H.  c. 

Georgia. 

La  Grange,  Troup  Co  ,  June  19  —The 
cold  spell  we  bad  from  the  12th  to  the  23d  of 
May  suspended  the  ravage  of  the  rust  on  both 
wheat  and  oats,  an  1  they  turned  out  b  tter 
than  th  y  promised  before  that  chilly  snap. 
Rust  is  greatly  subject  to  climatic  influ¬ 
ences;  warm,  damp  weather  promotes  it( 
while  cool  weather  suspends  its  ravages,  and 
if  the  cold  lasts  long  enough  will  destroy  it. 
and  the  oroo  if  not  destroyed  will  revive  and 
make  a  light  crop  of  grain  Rust  proof  oats 
here  escaped  the  rust,  Tho  seasons  continue 
good  and  cotton  and  corn  crops  are  promising 
at  this  time.  c.  w.  M. 

Iowa. 

Viola,  Linn  Ci.,  June  19. — Our  sea¬ 
son  is  extremely  backward.  Even  if  the  sea¬ 
son  shiuld  be  good  hereafter,  wo  cannot  have 
over  half  a  crop  of  corn.  Th  *  acreage  is  about 
th«  same  as  heretofore.  Oat  acreage  the  same, 
and  the  crop  looks  well.  Grass  is  heavy  in  the 
bottoms  but  short.  Potatoes  have  been 
largely  pi  toted  and  look  well;  bugs  rather 
scarce,  but  enough  to  keep  us  iu  remem¬ 
brance  of  them.  There  is  nothiug  that  will 
destroy  them  but  the  thumb  and  finger,  aud 
no  oth°r  remedv  is  so  safe  I  ought  to  know 
a®  I  have  have  had  90  vears’  experience  with 
the  pests.  Everything  that  ever  was  thought 
of  has  been  tried  here  without  sue -ess.  Ap¬ 
ples  wrill  be  a  fair  croo.  Plums  scarce  Cher¬ 
ries  scarce.  Strawberries  scarce  and  high- 
30  cents  per  box.  Wneat  and  rye  are  rot 
sown  here.  D.  c.  w, 

Knnan*. 

Columbia,  Jun°  17. — We  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  heaviest  wheat  harvest  ever  known  in 
this  section  of  Kansas.  Acreage  25  per  cent, 
larger  than  ever  before  and  yield  25  per  cent, 
greater  per  acre.  Tne  prospects  for  oats  the 
best  ever  known;  harvest  will  commence  in 
two  weeks.  Average  for  county  50  bushels 
per  acre.  Large  acreage  of  flax.  Average 
yield  15  bushels  per  acre.  Abundance  of 
fruits  of  all  kinds  and  of  best  quality.  Pota¬ 
toes  and  rye  of  beet  quality  aud  large  yield. 
Corn  backward  but  of  healthy  appearance — 
growing  rapidly.  We  have  had  a  remarkable 
Spring  for  agricultural  purposes;  seasonable 
rains  and  coul  weather  have  been  favorable 
for  all  crops  except  corn,  and  now  that  warm 
early  Summer  weather  has  commenced  this 
product  is  growing  uicely.  The  general 
summary  of  crop  prospects  in  Southeastern 
Kansas  is,  “they  will  be  immense.”  w.h.t. 

Nebraska, 

Palo,  York  Co.,  June  16. — The  recent 
warm  weather  has  improved  the  prospects 
fur  corn  very  materially.  The  cold  weather, 
frosts  and  heavy  rain  and  snowstorms  during 
May  and  the  early  parts  of  June  almost  killed 
the  piospects  for  corn  which  is  our  principal 
crop.  Corn  planted  duriug  April  is  no  farther 
ahead  to-day  than  that  planted  the  Jast  of 
May  and  the  first  of  June.  The  prospects  at 
the  p  esent  writing  for  all  kinds  of  grain  are 
flattering;  but  it  is  too  early  to  make  any 
estimate  about  wh«at;  for  however  well  it 
may  look  now  it  may  yet  prove  a  failure. 
Wheat  seldom  proves  a  paying  crop  here,  and 
our  farmers  are  beginning  to  abandon  it  as 
the  principal  crop.  li  irley  is  not  rai-ed  to 
any  extent;  fur  it,  too,  seldom  pays.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptional  seasons  when  wheat 
and  barley  pay  largely,  but  take  it  one  year 
with  another,  they  are  losing  crops.  Corn 
and  oats  have  never  failed  to  give  a  pay  ing 
return,  except  when  grass  hoppers  took  them. 
The  acreage  for  these  cereals  increases  every 
year,  while  the  w  heat  acreage  decreases,  ex¬ 
cept  on  neyv  breaking  which  must  necessarily 
be  sown  to  w  heat.  Rye  is  looking  splendid, 
but  the  acreage  is  very  small— hardly  woith 
mentioning  Potatoes  are  not  planted  to  any 
extent— many  of  the  farm  rs  iu  this  vicinity 
do  not  raise  enough  for  tbeir  own  use.  They 
do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  raise  them  The 
great  trouble  with  them  is,  they  plant  them 
too  thick,  and  then  worry  them  to  death 
while  growing.  Tho  wild  prairie  grass  is 
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cut  for  hay  which  is  excellent— if  not  super¬ 
ior  to  Timothy — when  cut  about  the  first  of 
Sapt.  Orchards  are  all  too  young  to  bear, 
but  thousands  of  trees  are  being  set  out  every 
year.  There  are  about  five  acres  of  corn 
to  one  acre  of  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  there 
being  perhaps  twice  as  much  wheat  as 
oats  and  barley.  a.  V. 

New  York. 

Easton,  Wash  Co,  June  18.— Owing  to 
the  cold,  dry  spell  early  in  the  Spring  and 
severe  Winter,  hay  w  ill  be  a  very  slim  crop. 
Corn  looks  bad;  a  good  many  farmers  have 
not  planted  yet  as  it  is  so  wet  and  cold.  A 
large  acreage  of  oati  was  sown,  but  the  crop 
is  very  backward.  The  worms  are  eating 
them  to  a  large  extent.  There  will  be  a  very 
large  acreage  of  potatoes;  every  farmer  has 
from  two  to  18  acres.  Not  much  flax;  about 
one-tbird  the  amount  of  last  year’s  acreage. 
Most  of  the  rye  is  looking  well.  No  wheat  or 
barley  to  speak  of.  A  good  many  beans  are 
being  planted.  Apples  will  be  an  abundant 
crop  Peaches,  plums  aud  cherries  will  bs  a 
failure.  o.  c  a. 

North  Carolina. 

The  Thermal  Belt,  Polk  Co.,  June  21. — 
This  section  is  now  claiming  much  attention. 
It  has  been  fullv  proved  this  season.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  ripe  iu  the  Belton  April  8th  with¬ 
out  any  special  attention  There  were  very 
fine  ripe  peaches  on  May  28th.  L  R  M. 

Henderson,  Granville  Co.,  June  19. — 
The  cold,  wet  Spring  gave  corn,  cotton  and 
most  kinds  of  vegetables  a  sorry  start, 
though  now  we  are  having  fine  weather. 
Wheat,  with  an  acreage  much  above  an  aver¬ 
age,  is  the  best  for  many  a  year.  Oats  aud 
Irish  potatoes  good.  Corn  will  probably  be 
about  au  average  crop  so  far  as  can  be  seen 
now.  Cotton  cannot  be  more  than  three  f  ourths 
of  a  cr..p.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  a  full  crop. 
Peaches  small  on  account  of  number.  Apples 
in  the  same  condition.  M.  R.  p. 

Oregon. 

Amity,  ZanhiU  Co.,  June  14  — Spring  wheat 
will  average  fmm  15  to  18  bushels  to  the 
acre  aud  Winter  wheat  from  20  to  30  bu-bels. 
There  is  no  rye  raised  around  here.  Some  of 
the  fanne-s  say  that  it  does  well  enough  but 
they  don’t  want  it  on  their  farms  at  any 
price.  Oats  will  go  from  20  to  30  bushels  to 
the  acre;  barley  from  60  to  75  bushels. 
Timothy  is  the  only  kind  of  grass  that  is 
rai-ed  for  hay  an  i  it  goes  from  one  to 
three  tons  to  the  acre.  Corn  is  a  poor  crop 
with  uj,  as  the  nights  are  too  coll  here  to 
raise  it,  and  what  is  raised  is  eaten  green. 
Potatoes  are  a  good  crop  with  us.  especially 
tbe  Irish  potatoes,  but  1  don't  like  them;  I 
want  a  potato  that  will  bake  quickly  and  I 
take  the  old  White  KHney  m  preference  to 
all  others.  Apples  will  be  a  good  crop  this 
year  as  far  as  I  have  seen  and  heard.  Pears 
are  a  good  crop  with  us;  our  pear  trees  are 
small  yet.  H.  H. 
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ANSWEBS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


PUS  IN  THE  GUTTER AL  POUCHES  OK  A  HORSE. 

E.  A.  R.,  Washburn,  Wis — 1.  In  July,  18S1, 
mv  yearling  colt  became  suddenly  sick,  being 
stiff  and  feverish  and  having  the  fetlock  joints 
swollen.  I  applied  liniment  a  id  the  swelling 
Boon  abated;  but  a  few  days  later  a  large 
swelliugappeiredonthe  point  of  the  shoulder, 
broke  in  a  few  days  aud  discharged  matter 
for  two  or  three  months.  Towards  Winter 
the  shoulder  healed  up;  but  in  February  a 
swelling  made  its  appearance  just  where  the 
throat  latch  of  the  bridle  would  come.  The 
swelling  is  about  six  inches  long  and  four 
deep.  Sometimes  when  the  celt  is  breathing 
it  makes  a  rattling  aoun  ),  and  on  shaking  the 
swelling  from  side  to  side  a  sound  is  heard  as 
if  it  cont  dned  water.  I  have  run  a  lancet  in 
for  two  or  three  inches  with  no  pff-'et  except 
bringing  a  little  blood.  A  discharge  of  thin, 
greenish  color  and  of  offensive  smell  passes 
from  tbe  nostrils.  The  animal  is  rather  stiff, 
but  is  growiug  pretty  wed.  What  is  the  ail¬ 
ment  and  what  is  the  remedy?  2.  What  is 
the  best  work  on  diseases  of  the.  hsrse? 

Ans. — 1.  From  th“  description  given  in  your 
letter  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  m  nd  that  your 
colt  is  suffering  with  collection  of  pus  iu  the 
gutteral  pouches.  These  pouebos  are  prolon¬ 
gations  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  mid¬ 
dle  ear  and  which  forms  a  large  cul-rte  sac,  or 
bag  shaped  eavisy, situated  above  the  pharynx, 
or  cavity  into  which  the  nose  and  mouth 
open.  The  pus  which  accumulates  therein 
is  then  thrown  into  the  pharynx  and 
passes  down  the  nostrils,  forming  the  dis¬ 
charge  spoken  of.  This  di-charge  is  sometimes 
very  abundant  and  varies  in  quantity,  being 
greater  at  times  than  at  others  and  generally 
more  abundant  while  the  animal  is  at  work. 


The  treatment  to  be  applied  is  essentially  sur¬ 
gical.  As  the  cavity  has  to  be  open  from 
below  it  will  require  the  assistance  of  a  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon,  as  surgical  work  here  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  operations  which  tielongs  to 
veterinary  medicine.  The  prospects  of  recov¬ 
ery  are  doubtful  even  it  the  operation  is  well 
pe-forrned  especially  when  the  case  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  chrouic  form,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  it  has  in  your  colt  2.  Stonehenge  on 
the  Horse  in  Stable  and  Field  is  as  good  as 
any.  Price  $2.  To  be  had  through  any  book- 
dealer. 

WORMS  OR  M  AL-MASTICATION  ? 

C.  H.  W,,  Eaton  Rapi'ls,  Mich.:  Mv  team 
of  horses  began  to  run  down  in  early  Spring:, 
and  have  become  very  poor  now.  Although 
they  have  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  have  had 
corn  in  the  ear  and  ground  corn  and  oats  to 
ge'ber  with  good  Timothy  hay,  the  feed  doesn’t 
seem  to  do  then  any  good;  the  corn  passes 
through  them  whole  and  their  manure  emits 
a  very  foul  odor.  Tuey  are  spiritless,  give 
out  in  the  mid  He  of  the  afternoon,  and  no 
amount  of  urging  will  cause  them  to  work. 
A  veterinary  surgeon  filed  their  teeth  last 
Fall  and  I  have  bmn  giving  them  condition 
powders  and  salt,  mix^d  with  a  little  fine-cut 
tobacco.  Both  horses  get  galled  or  bruised 
very  easily.  They  are  about  13  years  old 
and  up  to  this  trouble  were  always  very 
easy  keepers,  though  they  never  could  get 
fat — what  ails  them  and  how  should  they  be 
treated  ? 

Ans. — Among  the  many  causes  which  give 
rise  to  the  difll  lulty  described  in  your  letter, 
there  are  two  which  seem  to  us  applicable  to 
vour  horses.  The  first  one  is  that  worms  may 
be  the  causa  of  the  whole  trouble.  This  can 
be  detected  by  careful  examination  of  tbe 
droppings  of  the  horses  to  see  if  any  worms 
are  passed;  if  so,  let  us  know  how  they  look 
and  we  may  prescribe  for  them.  The  second 
is  that  digestion  does  not  take  place  properly 
because  your  horses  swallow  their  food  with¬ 
out  masticating  it — che.ving  it  in  a  proper 
manner.  Watch  them  and  see  if  they  take  a 
reasonable  time  in  eating,  and  if  you  find 
that,  they  do  not,  emoloy  means  to  in  ike  them 
eat  slowly.  One  of  the  best  means  to  that  end 
is  to  place  a  bit  in  the  mouth  while  eating 
or  to  have  a  rolling  stone — a  ball  made  of 
wood— placed  iu  the  manger.  We  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  also  to  stop  the  use  of  the  condition 
powders,  as  from  the  description  you  gave  us 
we  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  for  their  use. 

PERIOD  OF  GESTATION  IN  SHEEP. 

W.  L.,  Clinton,  Dak. — How  long  after  the 
ewe  is  with  the  ram  until  she  drops  her  lamb? 

Ans. — The  period  of  gestatiou  varies  some¬ 
what  with  the  breed,  the  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  possibly  with  local  infl  iences.  The 
mean  period  is  about  152  days,  tbe  extremes 
being  148  an  1  161  days.  Tne  number  of  lamb9 
dropped  o/er  153  and  under  148  days,  ho  wever, 
in  ordinary  flocks,  is  comparatively  small. 
According  to  M.  Tessier’s  observations,  of 
912  ewes,  140  lambed  between  146  aud  150 days, 
the  mean  time  being  148  days;  676  lambed 
between  the  150th  au  1  the  154th  days,  the 
mean  time  being  153  days:  and  96  lambed  be¬ 
tween  the  154  and  the  161  days,  the  mean 
time  being  157  days.  In  Darwin’s  “  Ani¬ 
mals  and  Plants  Under  Domestication,” 
it  is  stated  that  Merino  and  South  D  own  sheep, 
when  both  have  long  been  kept  under  exactly 
the  same  con  litions,  differ  in  the  average 
period  of  gestation  as  seen  in  the  following 
table: 


Merinos . . . 150.3  days. 

South  Downs . 144.2  “ 

Half  Merino  and  South  Do  *n....  140  3  “ 

Three  fourths  blood  of  S.  D . 145  5  “ 

Seven-eighths,  ditto . 144.3  “ 


FREE  MARTINS. 

M.  M. .  Memphis,  Tenn. — A  cow  of  mine 
has  had  twin  calves — a  male  and  female.  I 
have  been  told  the  latter  will  not  breed.  Is 
the  tale  true? 

Ans. — When  twins  are  produced  among 
cattle,  one  a  male  and  the  ot  er  a  fe¬ 
male,  tbe  latter  is  called  a  free-martin,  and 
is,  as  a  rule,  barren.  When  the  twius  are  of 
the  same  sex,  the  reproductive  organs  are  not 
impaired  Iu  free  martins,  however,  the 
internal  generative  organs  are  imperfect, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  organs,  while  in  appearance  the  animal 
usually  resembles  a  steer.  In  rare  instances 
fr«e-martins  are  lvpor  &  l  to  have  been  capa¬ 
ble  ot  breediug,  their  reproductive  organs 
having  escape!  malfor  nation;  but  it  is  better 
to  fit  them  for  the  butcher  than  to  keep  them, 
reiving  upon  the  chance  of  such  a  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  event. 

BIRD  LIME. 

J,  M.  D  ,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — How  can 
bird  lime  be  made? 

Ans  — Bird  lime  (the  genuine  article)  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling  the  middle  bark  of  the 
European  holly,  or  the  young  shoots  of  the 
elder  and  other  plants,  such  as  the  Mistletoe 
and  other  parasites,  separating  the  gummy 
matter  from  the  liquid,  and  leaving  it  for  a 


fortnight  in  a  moist,  cool  place  to  become 
viscid.  It  is  next  pounded  into  a  tough  paste, 
well  washed,  aud  put  aside  for  a  few  days  to 
ferment.  Some  oil  or  thin  grease  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  it,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is 
so  tenacious  that  small  birds  al  gating  upon 
sticks  daubed  over  with  it  are  unable  to  es¬ 
cape.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  ot  catching 
birds  and  also  for  destroying  insects.  Most 
of  it  is  now  produced  in  Turkey. 

Miscellaneous. 

E.  H.  W.,  Charlevoix .  Mich.:  1,  Are  oats 
good  for  soiling?  3,  If  they  were  turned  under 
and  the  ground  planted  to  potatoes,  would 
the  resulting  beneilt  pay  far  plowing,  etc.? 
3.  Would  plow.ng  under  buckwheat  in  the 
same  way  pay?  4,  Which  is  the  better  way  to 
plant  potatoes — in  hills  or  drills?  How  much 
seed  is  needed? 

Ans  — 1.  Oats  produce  excellent  feed  for 
soiling  aud  follow  rye,  lasting  until  the  fod¬ 
der  corn  is  large  enough  for  use,  Oats,  for 
soiliug  afford  a  greater  variety  of  food  for 
cows  and  will  prove  a  profitable  crop,  We 
consider  them  one  of  the  best  of  soiling  crops. 
2.  We  never  tried  oats  as  a  green  manure  and 
think  rye  or  buckwneat  would  be  more  profit¬ 
able,  especially  rye,  which  would  be  large 
enough  to  turn  under  some  weeki  sooner  than 
oats,  and  on  account  of  its  length  could  be 
chained  down  aud  turned  under  more  per¬ 
fectly.  S.  We  prefer  the  ea'ly  varieties  of 
potatoes  in  drills,  but  have  succeeded  best 
with  tbe  late  Peach  blow  in  hills  three  by 
two-ami  a  half  feet,  wbi"h  gives  5,S08  bills  to 
the  acre.  The  amount  of  seed  varies  so  much 
witn  the  size  of  the  potato  used,  the  number 
of  pieces  to  which  it  is  cut  and  the  number  of 
eyes  to  a  hill  that  th^re  is  no  rule.  A  success¬ 
ful  potato  grower  of  our  acquai  ntance  uses 
an  average  of  seven  bushels  per  acre.  We 
have  grown  good  crops  of  Peach  blows  when 
half  that  quantity  was  used. 

J.  D.,  Mavleton,  Minn. — 1.  Which  is  the 
better — to  drill  wheat  or  sow  it  broadcast? 

2.  Which  is  the  best  drill  and  tbe  best  seeder  ? 

3.  Can  gross  seed  be  put  in  with  a  drill,  and  is 
this  way  better  than  to  sow  it  broadcast  7  4. 
Where  can  1  get  a  drill  that  will  plant  corn 
and  sow  all  kinds  of  garden  seeds?  5.  Where 
can  I  get  a  p  >tato  digger  and  at  what  price? 

Ans — 1.  Careful  experiments  have  shown 
that  larger  crops  have  been  raised  by  drilling 
in  the  seed  than  by  sowing  broadcast.  2  Any 
of  the  drills  advertised  in  the  Rural  are  good, 
and  they  all  have  grass-seeding  attachments. 
Some  of  them  have  attachments  for  drilling 
corn.  3.  Yes;  grass  seel  may  be  sown  with 
the  drill  and  more  evenly  than  it  can  be  done 
by  hand.  4  There  is  no  drill  that  sows  both 
corn  and  garden  seeds  well.  For  the  corn,  a 
oue-horse  drill  is  needed,  like  the  Albany  or 
Hoosier,  or  a  two-row  planter.  For  garden 
seeffs  a  small  seed  drill  is  required,  like  the 
Planet,  New  York  or  Matthews.  Sand  to  the 
parties  advertising  these  goods  iu  the  Rural 
and  their  catalogues  will  illustrate  the  matter 
more  fully  than  we  can  describe  it  here.  5,  The 
best  practical  potato- digger  that  we  know  of 
is  a  double  shovel  plow.  Try  R.  H.  Allen  & 
Co.,  New  York  City,  for  it, 

F.  M  S. ,  Fredonia,  N.  F. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  to  be  applied  to  corn  when  it  is 
fairly  above  g  ound?  2.  Would  phosphate  or 
ground  boue  be  too  strong  for  the  young 
blades?  3,  is  there  any  way  by  which  the 
dead  bodies  of  animals  can  be  prepared  for 
fertilizing  purposes  without  incurring  too 
much  expense? 

Ass. — 1.  We  once  sowed  chemical  corn  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  rate  of  250  pounds  to  the  acre  on 
corn  when  it  was  a  foot  high.  The  season  was 
rather  wet  and  we  thought  the  use  of  the  fer 
tilizer  paid.  Further  th  an  this  we  have  had 
no  experience  2.  Raw  bone  flour  is  rather 
too  -low  in  its  action.  Superph  >spbate  woul  i 
in  j  ire  the  leaves  s  nnewhut.  thou  ,'h  they  would 
soon  recover.  We  should  now  trust  to  good 
cultivation.  Pat  the  cost  of  fertilizers  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  surface  soil  mellow.  3.  Should  say 
not. 

J.  F.  B.,  Envngton,  III. — 1,  Are  the  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburg*  as  good  layers  as  the 
B  aok  Hamburgs  ?  Are  they  hardy  ?  2.  What 
is  the  cause  of  chicken  cholera  ? 

Ans  —l,  From  our  own  experience  we  should 
say  they  are  not  as  good  Layers:  but  they  are 
equally  hardy.  2.  Chicken  cholera  is  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  and  may  be  introduced  into 
flocks  by  newly-acquired  infected  fowls  or  by 
infected  manure  or  feathers  The  disease 
germs  are  probably  taken  into  the  body  with 
food  and  other  matter  that  has  been  contami¬ 
nated.  Prt  ventivo  measures  are  most  effect¬ 
ual.  See  Q  uerist  Department  for  June  24  last, 
and  Veterinary  Department  in  this  issue. 

“A  Subscriber,"  Winchester,  Ind. — In  a 
late  article  under  the  heading  ‘‘The  Truth 
About  It,”  the  writer  spoke  of  swindles  in 
connection  with  Russian  apples:  are  they  all 
frauds? 

ANS. — No;  there  are  several  binds  of  Rus¬ 
sian  apples  which  have  proaen  of  great  value 
in  this  country,  as,  for  example,  Tetofsky 


Alexander  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg ;  others, 
sofaras  tried,  likeT-chernoe,  Drewo,  Titouka, 
Arabskoe,  are  promising.  We  caution  all  of 
our  readers  not  to  order  so-called  Russian 
apples  from  unknown  agents. 

R.  J.  C.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis,  What  is  the 
cost  of  tools  and  machinery  for  starting  fruit 
drying  on  a  small  scale  and  where  can  I  get 
the  utensils? 

Ans  — The  American  Manufacturing  Co. ; 
of  Waynesboro,  Pa.  to  whom  we  re'erml  this 
inquiiy,  say  that  from  their  experience  in  the 
canning  business  they  could  not  recommend 
any  one  to  start  in  it  on  a  small  scale,  with 
expectation  of  making  it  a  profitable  business. 
Tne  evaporating  process  is  the  most  likely  to 
prove  l  emunerative. 

A  “Subscriber,"  Darien,  Conn.,  says  that  25 
per  cent,  of  his  Rural  seed  corn  failed  to 
germinate,  and  suggests  that  su<  h  failures, 
which  are  not  at  ail  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
planter,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
awarding  the  premiums. 

Ans. — We  require  that  each  contestant 
should  report  how  many  kernels  were  planted 
and  how  many  germinated.  The  premiums  will 
be  awarded  according  to  merits  we  can  assure 
our  friends. 

T.  J.,  Spring  Grove,  Illinois. — During  the 
hot  Summer  can  ice  be  kept  in  a  cellar  built 
on  a  hill-side  four  feet  above  and  four  feet  be¬ 
low  tbe  ground,  cemented  and  stone  walled 
just  like  a  cistern  ? 

Ans.— No.  A  non-conductor  of  beat,  such 
as  saw  duit,  charcoal,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  too  rapid 
melting.  It  would  also  be  needful  that  the 
cellar  should  be  drained  and  ventilated. 

J.  S.  B. ,  Stanton,  la  — What  will  remove 
soft  and  hard  lumps  fr;»m  a  horse’s  shoulders? 

Ans.— Your  inquiry  is  too  vague  to  justify 
us  in  giving  you  proper  advice.  Soft  and 
hard  lumps  on  the  shoulder  of  a  horse!  You 
must  tell  us  on  what  part  of  the  shoulder,  and 
give  us  a  better  description  of  ihose  tumors 
before  we  can  do  justice  to  your  inquiry. 

J.  A.  G.,  Marion,  Va.  In  the  Rural 
market  reports  do  the  quotations  for  cattle 
give  the  prices  for  stock  cattle  or  for  fat  cattle 
fit  for  the  butcher. 

Ans. — The  prices  for  all  kinds  are  given. 
The  amount  they  “dress”  to  the  hundred 
pouud  is  a  fair  indication  of  their  quality  and 
condition. 

T.  B.  IF.,  Oberlin,  0.,  asks  for  name  of  a 
work  on  common  painting. 

Ans. — There  is  a  little  work  written  by  J. 
W.  Masury,  715  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
which  would  probably  give  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation.  It  can  be  obtained  of  the  above  or 
of  the  American  News  Company,  of  this  city. 

P.  IF.,  Tannersville,  Fa.— Where  can  1  get 
hay- caps? 

Axs  — Anybody  can  make  hay  caps  as 
cheap  as  they  can  be  bought,  or  cheaper.  Take 
a  square  of  54  inch  shoe  ing,  hem  it,  make  a 
loop  at  each  corner  by  which  it  can  be  peg¬ 
ged  down  to  the  hay-cock. 

♦S'.  A.  S'.,  New  Hope,  Pa. — What  is  the  proper 
time  to  inoculate  the  iifferent  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  ? 

Ans. — Just  as  soon  as  the  full,  plump  buds 
form.  This  varies  with  d.fferent  fruits. 
Many  are  ready  in  August. 

E.  W.  W.,  New  Alexandria,  Pa. — What  are 
the  insect  enemies  or  the  hickory  and  locust, 
and  how  are  they  to  be  combatted? 

Ans. — See  article  in  “Entomologist”  De¬ 
partment. 

C.  M.,  Rochester,  Wis.  Where  can  I  pur¬ 
chase  a  township  map  of  Westchester  Co., 
New  York  ? 

Ans  — From  Colton  &  Co.,  182  William  st., 
N.  Y.  City. 

L.  P.,  San  Marcos,  Texas,  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  cucumber  pickles  and  how  to 
preserve  them. 

Ans.— See  article  by  Waldo  F.  Brown  in 
Horticultural  Department. 

J.  N.  S.,  O-twego,  N.  Y. — Where  can  I  get 
a  gill  net  in  New  York? 

Ans. — From  Peck  &  Snyder,  126  Nassau 
Street. 

Will  W.  B.  Nearing  please  to  state  what 
kind  of  locust  trees  he  means  in  his  article 
published  in  the  Rural  June  10th,  page  387. 
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Tnu  Black-bearded  Centennial  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  remarkable  wheat  in  many 
respects  we  have  ever  seen.  In  many,  if 
not  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  it  seems 
as  well  suited  to  Fall  as  to  Spring  sow¬ 
ing.  The  kernel  is  probably  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  wheat.  The  head  is 
closely  set  and  heavy.  The  stems  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong,  not  to  say  wiry.  It  is 
at  the  Rural  Farm  very  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  and  the  quality  of  the  flour  is,  it 
appears,  belter  than  that  of  Clawson.  It 
will  probably  be  several  years  before  this 
wheat  can  be  purchased  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  or  at  a  low  price. 


We  are  sorry  to  report  that  Pyrethrum 
Powder  cannot  be  trusted  to  rid  vines  of 
the  grub  (larva)  of  the  potato  beetle.  For 
ten  days  we  have  every  other  day  dusted 
our  plants  with  this  powder.  The  grubs 
fall  to  the  ground  and  some  die,  but  many 
of  them  return  to  the  vines  the  next  day. 
The  beetles,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are 
killed  by  the  powder  if  dusted  upon  them 
in  any  confined  vessel,  are  not  apparently 
harmed  by  it  in  the  open  air.  We  have 
shown  that  the  Pyrpthrum  plant,  is  hardy 
and  that  it  will  thrive  anywhere,  so  that 
if  raised  extensively  the  powder  could  he 
manufactured  and  sold  for  a  very  low 
price. 


There  is  not  a  business  in  the  country 
probably,  that  is  capable  of  greater  profit¬ 
able  extension  and  subdivision  than  the 
making  of  draining  tile.  One  can  scarcely 
go  a  mile  anywhere  without  seeing  many 
places,  if  not  entire  areas,  where  tile- 
draining  would  do  more  for  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  land,  and  the  pleasure  of 
working  it  than  any  other  outlay.  In  the 
West  they  have  found  that  in  nearly  all 
cases,  by  skillful  placing  of  drains  (and 
the  selection  of  their  positions  is  quite  an 
art),  the  terrors  and  troubles  of  their 
Winter  roads  of  bottomless  mire  may  be 
banished.  This  alone  will  give  in  many 
regions  a  bouudless  market  for  draining 
tile. 

—  4  ♦  - 

Farmers,  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South,  may  gain  a  lesson  of  wridorn  from 
the  remark  in  Commissioner  Henderson’s 
statement  that  only  the  farmers  in  Geor¬ 
gia  vt ho  raise  their  own  provisions  make 
money.  Corn  sometimes  sells  there,  it 
seems,  in  interior  counties,  and  near  the 
close  of  the  s  ason,  at  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
when  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  bought 
in  Iowa  for  fifteen  cents.  When  a  farmer 
says,  ‘  ‘  1  can  buy  this  or  that  cheaper  than  I 
can  raise  it,”  it  is  often  an  excuse  to  him¬ 
self  for  not  undertaking  the  trouble.  To 
place  all  dependence  on  any  one  cron  is  a 
risk  that  common  prudence  and  many 
good  old  proverbs  condemn,  ne  is  not  a 
wise  man  who  says  “To-morrow  shall  be 
as  to-day,”  or  who  puts  all  bis  ventures 
in  one  boat,  or  all  his  risks  in  one  policy. 

- 4*» - 

Mutton  for  England  from  New  Zea¬ 
land.  —A  cargo  of  5,000  carcases  of  mut¬ 
ton  arrived  in  England  in  fine  order  from 
the  above  country.  The  steamer  trans¬ 
porting  it  was  fitted  up  with  refrigerator 
compartments.  The  mutton  must  be  con¬ 
sumed  within  a  day  or  two  after  being 
taken  out  ol  the  vessel,  for  as  soon  as  the 
frost  gets  out  of  the  flesh  it  becomes  soft 
and  flabby.  These  carcases  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  yet  received  from  Austra¬ 
lia  or  America,  because  they  were  of  a 
more  even  size  and  better  dressed.  The 
butchers  sold  them  to  their  customers  as 
English  mutton,  and  they  could  not  tell 
the  difference  between  this,  and  that  fresh 
slaughtered  in  England.  This  will  be  a 
good  hint  to  our  flock-makers  to  be  more 
careful  about  the  kj.n^_gf  sheep  they  breed, 
and  the  manner  of  (f^siing  and  putting 
up  the  carcases.  6 

- — , 

Suffering  op  live  stock  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic.— First  and  last  a  great 
deal  h  is  been  said  both  as  to  the  comfort 
and  safety  with  which  American  livestock 
are  transported  across  the  Atlantic  and 
as  to  the  cruelty  and  peril  they  encounter 
during  the  voyage.  A  few  figures  from 
-Ln^lish  KUthoritJcs  will  cast  some  lierht 
on  the  controverted  point  regarding  the 


condition  of  animals  in  transit.  In  1881 
there  were  imported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  British  ports  of  Liverpool, 
London,  Glasgow,  Hull.  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Hartlepool.  Barrow-in-Furness  and  South 
Shields,  473  cargoes  of  animals,  consist¬ 
ing  of  103,693  cattle,  40.223  sheep  and 
1.773  swine.  Of  these  numbers  176  cattle, 
96  sheep  and  10  swine  were  landed  dead; 
110  cattle,  99  riieep  and  13  swine  were  so 
grievously  injured  that  it  was  necessary 
to  slaughter  them  on  landing,  and  3,387 
cattle,  947  sheep  and  221  swine  were 
thrown  overboard  during  the  voyage.  In 
view  of  these  absolute  statistics  of  mor¬ 
tality,  and  of  the  vast  amount  of  non- 
fatal  suffering  they  imply,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conviction  that  animals  ordi¬ 
narily  endure  appalling  misery  in  the 
passage  across  the  Atlantic. 


No  "Western  “June  Floods.” — The 
“June  rise”  of  the  Western  rivers  has 
failed  to  take  place  this  year.  This  is 
generally  due  to  the  melting  of  the  snow 
and  ice  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
their  elevated  table-lands  rather  than  to 
unusually  heavy  rainfalls  in  leafy  June. 
Ever  since  May  27  telegrams  from 
Yankton,  Omaha  and  Leavenworth  have 
been  telling  usof  slight  rises  in  the  Missou¬ 
ri,  but  the  highest  of  these  has  amounted 
to  only  about  five  Let.  at  Yanlcton,  four 
at Oms ha  and  less  at  Leavenworth.  It  is 
probable  that  owing  to  the  backward 
Spring  the  snows  on  the  great  mountain 
chains  have  not  been  dissolved  as  early 
as  usual,  so  that  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
its  tributaries  will  be  swollen  in  July  in¬ 
stead  of  in  June.  Experience  has  shown 
that  when  the  upper  river  and  its  afflu¬ 
ents  do  not  rise  until  July,  it  is  too  late 
to  cause  floods  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
rivers,  as  heavy  rains  are  not  then  likely 
to  increase  the  flow.  The  delay  of  the 
June  rise  is  beneficial  to  agriculture  both 
because  the  in  jury  to  the  crops  from  over¬ 
flow  is  escaped,  and  because  the  moderate 
rise  that  does  take  place  later  furnishes  a 
prateful  supply  of  water  during  the 
droughty  season  in  the  Missouri  and 
Lower  Mississippi  Valleys. 

- ♦  »  ♦ - 

FORE-WARNED  SHOULD  BE  FORE¬ 
ARMED. 

Reports  of  ravages  of  the  Army-worm 
have  already  reached  us  from  sever'd 
parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas,  but  so 
far  the  injury  done  to  crops  by  this  pest  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  smaller  and  more  circumscribed 
than  usual  in  past  seasons.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that,  according  to 
Professors  Riley,  Packard  and  Thomas^  ihe 
Worms  are  most  destructive  in  a  wet  Sum¬ 
mer  succeeding  a  dry  one.  Now,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  nearly  all  farmers  have  reason  to 
remember  the  severity  of  the  widespread 
drought  from  the  close  of  last  July  till 
late  in  September,  and  most  farmers,  es¬ 
pecially  iu  the  West,  have  had  reason  to 
complain  of  a  superabundance  of  rain  of 
late,  so  that  the  conditions  most  favorable 
to  the  spread  of  these  pests  have  ap¬ 
parently  existed.  A  droughty  Summer 
dries  up  the  swampy  lands,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  the  insects  a  wider  range  for  deposit¬ 
ing  their  eggs,  and  the  succeeding  wet 
season,  while  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  pests,  drives  the  worms  from  the 
flooded  swamps  to  the  high  grounds  ad¬ 
jacent  whence  they  spread  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Should  July  therefore  prove  wet,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Army-worms  will 
be  unusually  numerous.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  be  prudent  in  farmers  to  prepare 
beforehand  to  fight  the  pests  vigorously 
should  they  make  their  appearance.  The 
best  metluxts  of  combatting  them  have 
several  times  been  described  in  the  Rural. 
Whatever  the  weather,  it  seems  to  pro¬ 
duce  enemies  to  agriculture-  the  season 
that  decreases  the  swarms  of  the  Chincli- 
bug  increases  the  hordes  of  the  Army- 
worm. 

-  44  ♦ 

(A  PROPER  DECISION. 


In  1881  Henry  A  Weber,  Ph.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry,  and  Melville  A.  Sco- 
vell,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  in  the  Illinois  Induririal  Uni¬ 
versity,  were  employed  in  making  exper¬ 
iments  in  producing  sugar  from  sorghum. 
The  cost  of  making  the  experiments  was 
paid  out  of  the  University  funds,  which 
are  public  moneys,  and  the  apparatus 
for  making  them  was  supplied  from  the 
same  source.  The  experiments  were 
successful  and  the  professors  patented 
the  processes  employed  in  their  own  names 
and  as  their  own  property.  In  the  Rural 
of  January  21  last  we  editorially  ques¬ 
tioned  the  right  and  propriety  of  such  a 
course.  The  experiments  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois 
who  were  taxed  to  pay  the  expenses  in¬ 


curred  in  making  thrm.  It  seemed  to 
us  unjust  that  the  public  should  have  to 
rest  content  with  a  long  table  of  figures 
showing  the  results  of  the  experiments, 
while  the  method  of  producing  these  re¬ 
sults  were  reserved  as  the  private  property 
of  the  experimenters,  for  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  for  whom  these  experiments  were 
made  must  pay  if  they  desired  to  use 
them.  In  the  Rural  of  February  14  ap¬ 
peared  a  note  from  Selim  Tl.  Peabody,  Ph. 
D.,  President  of  the  University,  in  which, 
while  disclaiming  approval  of  the  course 
of  the  two  professors,  he  stated  that  the 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  con¬ 
duct  was  under  consideration  by  very 
competent  officers  of  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  just  learnt  that  after 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  lias 
lately  disapproved  of  the  course  of  the 
professors  and  discharged  them  from  the 
number  of  the  Faculty.  This  decision  we 
highly  approve,  nor  do  we  think  a  pat¬ 
ent  obtained  under  such  circumstances 
will  be  supported  whenever  its  validity 
shall  come  before  the  courts  for  settle¬ 
ment. 

- »-»  ♦■ - 

GROWTH  OF  FARMING. 

A  census  bulletin  just  issued,  which  is 
abbreviated  in  our  Agricultural  News, 
shows  that  the  number  of  farms  in  this 
couutry  has  increased  from  2,666,000  in 
1870  to  4,000,000  in  1880,  or  at  the  rate 
of  51  percent,  in  ten  years!  Another  cen¬ 
sus  bulletin,  which  was  lately  issued, 
shows  that  the  increase  of  population  was 
only  30  per  cent,  during  the  same  period, 
so  t lint,  the  agricultural  development  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade  is  all  the  more  extra¬ 
ordinary.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
farms  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Southern, 
Northwestern  and  Pacific.  States  and  in 
the  Territories.  In  the  South  an  increase 
is  shown  of  185  per  cent,,  in  Texas,  129, 
in  Florida;  102  in  Alabama,  98  in  Georgia. 
91  in  Arkansas;  81  in  South  Carolina,  70 
in  Louisiana,  68  in  North  Carolina,  60  in 
Virginia  and  50  in  Mississippi.  These 
figures  do  not  indicate  so  much  a  heavy 
immigration  (except  in  tile  cases  of  Texas 
and  Florida),  as  the  social  and  industrial 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  war, 
owing  to  which  hundreds  of  great  planta¬ 
tions  have  been  subdivided  into  small 
farms.  In  Nebraska  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  413  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
furms,  and  one  of  203  per  cent,  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  Minnesota  has  an  increase  of  99  per 
cent,  Iowa  59,  Colorado  159,  Oregon  114 
and  California  51.  The  greatest  multi¬ 
plication  of  agricultural  industry  how¬ 
ever  is  in  the  Territories  where  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms 
of  914  per  cent  in  Dakota,  355  in 
Idaho,  346  in  Arizona,  and  dotvuto  13  per 
cent  in  New  Mexico.  Of  course,  the  im¬ 
mense  growth  iu  the  number  of  farms  re¬ 
turned  by  the  census  in  the  Western 
States  and  the  Territories  is  obviously 
due  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  this  part 
of  the  country  by  immigrants  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  older-setlled  States.  In 
some  of  the  Territories,  indeed,  there 
were  very  few  farms  in  1870,  so  that 
where  the  number  was  very  small  an  in¬ 
crease  of  even  900  per  cent  would  not  in¬ 
dicate  a  large  number  of  farms,  for  if 
there  was  only  one,  an  increase  of  900  per 
cent  would  indicate  only  10  in  all. 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

We  desire  to  avoid  very  strictly  any 
subject  which  may  touch  upon  questions 
of  a  political  character,  hut  while  the 
subject  of  the  American  manufacturing 
industries  has  upon  one  side  a  political 
aspect  or  rather  leaning,  yet  directly  it 
comes  under  the  scope  of  review  by  a 
journal  devoted  to  agriculture  and  its 
kindred  industries,  because  as  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  of  a  country  become 
developed,  encouraged  and  strengthened 
by  whatever  means  it  may  be,  agriculture 
enjoys  a  simultaneous  and  corresponding 
benefit.  Facts  tending  to  show  how  our 
mechanical  industries  are  enlarging  and 
succeeding  and  becoming  subservient  to 
foreign  commerce  are  therefore  of  great 
interest  to  thoughtful  farmers.  The  re¬ 
port  of  our  foieign  consuls  may  all  be 
watched  with  great  interest  as  they  refer 
to  our  growing  foreign  trade,  and  the  en¬ 
larged  opening  made  lor  it  by  enterprising 
American  manufacturers.  Foreign  news¬ 
papers  often  give  us  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  upon  this  point.  An  English  jour¬ 
nal,  Iron,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  man- 
ufacturesof  metals,  has  frequently  pointed 
out  how  American  manufactures  are  dis¬ 
placing  English  industries,  as  saws,  cut¬ 
ting  tools,  files,  etc.,  in  Sheffield ;  small 
hardware  in  Birmingham;  tucks,  keys, 
trunk  furniture,  pumps,  etc.,  in  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  and  leather  goods  in  North¬ 
ampton,  all  important  seats  of  these 


special  industries.  A  recent  article  in 
the  same  paper  notices  the  numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  imported  into  Australia  from  the 
United  States,  all  of  which  compete  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  English  manufactures. 
It  enumerates  axes,  hatchets,  hammers, 
picks,  shovels,  knives,  saws,  trowels, 
wrenches,  forks,  hoes,  scythes,  hnyrnkes, 
brooms,  handles,  bells,  wood  making 
machinery,  boxing  machines,  nails  and 
tacks,  bolts,  nuts,  traps,  domestic  ap¬ 
paratus,  latches,  lamps,  hinges,  locks, 
scales,  artisans’  tools,  pumps,  hooks, 
axles,  glass,  wooden  wares,  pruning 
shears,  and  all  kinds  of  these  and  related 
articles  which  we  tire  to  mention.  And 
the  complimentary  encouraging  remarks 
are  made  that,  all  this  trade  has  arisen  and 
lives  and  grows  because  of  the  real  excel¬ 
lence  and  worth  of  the  articles,  their  at¬ 
tract  ve  finish  and  elegance,  and  their  per¬ 
fect  adaptability  to  the  requirements  and 
purposes.  It  is  an  example,  in  fact,  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  farmers  who 
find  their  business  in  feeding  the  millions 
of  artisans,  young  and  old,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  who  work  and  live  in  and  by  these 
industries,  cannot,  look  upon  the  facts 
without  satisfaction  and  approval. 

- ♦-»« - 

BREVITIES. 


If  there  is  one  kind  of  work  that,  according; 
to  our  experience,  is  surer  thnn  another  to 
make  boys  sick  of  the  farm,  it  i- turning  the 
grindstone  for  the  men  to  sharpen  their 
scythes,  cutter  bars  and  exec.  See  8 oe,  Cham¬ 
berlain's  article  under  “The  Truth  About  It.” 

TnERK  is  no  Unger  any  doubt,  of  the  great 
strength  of  French  prejudice  against  the 
American  Hog.  Durine  the  past  wf ek  a  good 
deal  of  time  was  taken  un  in  the  8enate  in 
discussing  a  hill  passed  bv  the  Assembly  ad- 
milling  hog  products  from  this  eon  ntrv  under 
certain  restrictions.  M.  1  irard,  Minister 
of  i  '■ommerce  who  used  to  be  called  the 
“  American  Hater,”  spoke  strongly  in  its 
favor,  but  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the 
venerable  hodv  of  nincompoops  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  offer  Midi  dent  guaran¬ 
tees  against  trichinosis.  It  is  fuff  time  that 
cur  government  should  open  the  eyp.s  of 
Frenc-haien  to  the  transeendant  merits  of  the 
American  Hog,  hv  prohibiting  tlu<  importa¬ 
tion  of  adulterated  French  wines  and  fraudu¬ 
lently  weighted  French  silks.  This  appeal  to 
the  pockets  of  the  Gauls  would  doubtless 
act  as  a  counter  irritan*-,  and  remove  the  ob¬ 
tuseness  of  vWoti  which  row  blinds  them  to 
the  fine  qualities  of  our  Noble  Porker. 

A  dispatch  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  June 
26  gives  a  list  of  items  in  the  Supply  Bill, 
w  hich  Governor  Cornell  had  just  vetoed,  thus 
saving  the  State  some  $S37,0(jli  voted  away  by 
the  Legislature.  Among  The  vetoed  items  we 
notice  one  of  $506  for  the  State  Entomologist, 
and  one  of  *151  28  for  the  State  Botanist. 
Last  year  we  supported  the  appropriation  for 
the  State  Entomologist,  believing  that  the  la¬ 
bors  of  a  Riley  or  a  'I nomas  would  return  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  State,  and  consequently  to 
the  general  prosperity,  tenfold  the  trilling 
outlay  demanded,  Since  then,  although  we 
have  been  looking  carefully  fur  any  return 
made  to  the  general  public  fur  the  appropria¬ 
tion  granted  last  year  to  the  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist,  yet  w  e  have  been  unable  to  discover  any. 
Has  any  single  farmer  m  the  State  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  labors  for  which  the  Entomolo¬ 
gist  has  been  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury? 
As  to  the  Srate  Botanist,  who  is  ho  and  what 
duties  has  he  to  perform  that  are  of  public 
utility? 

Rkfresicntative  W.  D.  Kelley,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Cnairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  has  introduced  into  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  a  bill  remedying  the 
blunder  made  iu  the  tariff  laws  by  the 
omission  of  the  word  “wool”  iu  two 
places  where  it  was  intended  to  be  inserted, 
as  explained  in  an  editorial  iu  the  Rural  of 
June  17.  As  the  wool  manufacturers  as 
well  as  the  wool  growers  of  the  couu¬ 
try  ure  suffeiers  by  the  blundering  omis¬ 
sion  ol  the  words  where  it  is  self  evident 
they  should  have  been  inserted,  there  ought 
to  be  no  delay  In  the  correcting  legislation. 
Iu  anticipation  of  the  imposition  ol  tne  specific 
duly  ol  fill  cents  a  pound  on  knit  goods  made 
wholly  oi-  partly  of  wool  iu  addition  to  theucZ 
valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent,  importers  ure  re¬ 
ported  to  have  sent  immense  oiders  tor  such 
eoods  to  Europe,  so  that  they  might  be  landed 
here  before  the  imposition  of  the  additional 
tax,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  this 
duty  should  be  imposed  at  the  earliest  moment. 

As  long  ago  as  Juno  1 1  news  reached  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ya. ,  that  heart  reading  distress  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Patrick  County,  one  of  the  most 
mountainous  and  inaccessible  districts  in  the 
State.  Reports  said  that  ow  ing  to  ibe  failure 
of  the  scanty  crops  last,  season  at.  least  o.UUO 
men,  women  and  children  were  starving, 
and  that  so  an:  were  already  dead  and  others 
dying  for  want  of  food  For  mouths  they  had 
been  suffering  the  gieate.st  privations  before 
their  deplorable  condition  became  known  to 
the  general  public.  Some  ussiitauce  was 
dispat  lied  from  the  neighboring  counties  mid 
from  Richmond,  ami  more  would  have  been 
sent  were  it  not  that  other  reports  from  the 
same  section  were  widely  published,  stating 
that  the  acc  mnts  given  of  the  distress  were 
grossly  exaggerated,  1 1  was  these  contradicto¬ 
ry  reports  mat  prevented  the  Rural,  and 
doubtEss  many  other  journals,  from  soliciting 
assistance  lu  behalf  ol  the  suffering  agricui- 
turists.  Investigation,  however,  proves,  it  is 
said,  that  the  over  tavorable  leports  come 
from  ii aid- hearted  men  who  were  making  a 
piofitoutut  tiie  sufferings  ut  ihe  district  by 
selling  food  at  exorbitant  prioes.  tViiat  pun¬ 
ishment  could  be  too  severe  for  such  giveoy 
wretches,  and  especially  as  several  deaths  are 
reported  to  have  occurred  trom  lack  of  aid 
due  to  their  lying  contradictions? 
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“ROUNDING  UP.” 

The  Stock  Interests  of  Southeastern 
Colorado,  and  Northeastern  New 
Mexico. 

MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 
[Special  Correspondents  of  the  RtmAi,  Nkw-Yorxrr.] 

The  stock  business  of  Southeastern  Colo¬ 
rado  anrl  Eastern  New  Mexico  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  cattle  and  sheep,  for  which 
the  mild  and  equable  climate  and  the  une- 
qualed  amount  of  nutritious  grasses  for  pas¬ 
tures  render  the  country  peculiarly  favora¬ 
ble.  Resides  this,  the  region  being  hut  sparsely 
settled,  w i Mi  considerable  distances  between 
cities,  the  range  is  as  large  ns  could  be  desired. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  that  th»re  are  in  the 
Territorv  of  Nevr  Mexico  500.00(1  cattle  and 
10.000  000  Fh°ep.  with  nmole  range  for  mil¬ 
lions  more.  The  pnrposeof  range  feedingand 
herding  is  to  prepare  cattle  for  corn  -  feeding  in 
Kansas,  where  thnv  come  to  fuller  maturity. 
In  San  Miguel  County  alone,  which  is  about 
100  miles  wide  by  200  long,  there  are  some 
200.000  hea  l  of  cattle,  which  graze  the  year 
round.  Tbev  find  orineipallya  home  market, 
and  were  selling  at  the  time  of  our  visit  at  $20 
per  head.  There  is  ahout  the  same  nnmberof 
sheep  as  eattle,  and  considerable  care  is  being 
taken  in  raising  the  grade  of  both  kinds  f 
stock.  Mexican  native  sheep  yield  only  from 
two  to  two-and-a-half  pounds  of  wool  to  the 
clip,  while  the  grades  will  yield  from  fiye  to 
six  pounds. 

Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  San  Miguel 
County,  is  the  chief  stock  center  of  New 
Mexico  The  land  grant  system,  which  lias 
been  a  very  serious  detriment  to  the  Territory, 
is  now  assuming  shape  for  further  settlement. 
Grants  have  been  made  to  one  or  two  men, 
notably  to  the  Maxwells,  which  are  larger 
than  many  of  th“  Eastern  States.  When 
opened,  all  thi«  trade  will  contribute  to  Las 
Vegas.  The  city  is  also  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  center.  It  has  over  8,00(1  population, 
six  churehps  and  eight  congregations,  good 
schools,  with  several  new  and  expensive  ones 
in  process  of  erection,  two  active  and  enter¬ 
prising  daily  papers,  besides  a  numher  of 
weeklies  and  monthlies;  a  good  musical  or¬ 
ganization,  six  secret  societies,  two  banks,  a 
telephone,  streetcars,  gas  and  water  works,  no 
debt,  light  taxes,  immenm  quantities  of  nine 
timber  in  the  tributary  country,  coal  near  at 
hand,  abundance  of  briek  clay,  and  a  variety 
of  small  manufacturing  institutions,  which 
might  he  largely  augmented. 

The  Las  Vegas  hot  springs,  situated  a  few 
miles  from  th«  city,  are  of  world- wide  repu¬ 
tation,  and  certainly  the  most  delightfully 
located  in  the  world.  By  the  time  this  article 
appears  the  railroad  will  be  completed  from 
Las  Vegas  to  them. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  quite  a 
numberof  large  cattle  owners  of  Southeastern 
Colorado,  and  from  them  learned  that  the 
general  char  cteristics  of  the  country  under 
our  pencil  were  uniform  excepting  perhaps  in 
water  privileges  We  learned  from  D.  L. 
Taylor,  who  has  10,000  head  of  cattle  graded 
up  from  Texans  by  thoroughbred  Short  horn 
bulls  and  high  grade  stock,  that  he  usually 
turns  off  steers  when  three  years  old,  market¬ 
ing  them  in  Kansas  City.  The  grazing  is 
Buffalo  Grass  (Bochloe  Dactyloioes).  Several 
different  grasses  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion  have  received  this  name.  It  is  a  very 
low  grass,  growing  in  extensive  tufts  or 
patches,  spreading  largely  by  means  of  stoles 
or  off  shoots,  like  Bermuda  Grass.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  recapitulate  the  virtues  of  this 
widely-celebrated  grass;  it  is  safe-growing, 
and  furnishes  nutritious  feed  the  entire  season. 

For  getting  herds  together  the  “rounding 
up,”  commences  in  May.  and  continues  until 
the  last  of  November,  or  the  first  of  December. 
During  thn  process  the  stock  are  all  gone  over 
three  times,  gathering  them  all  in,  and  brand 
ing  the  calves.  Every  stock  owner  has  bis 
individual  brand,  and  this  is  registered  with 
the  county  clerk,  The  working  force  in  the 
round  up  averages  about  one  herder  aud  six 
to  eight  horses  to  each  thousand  cattle.  Two 
year-old  steers  will  average,  when  they  leave 
the  herd, about  000  pounds,  and  three  y  ar  olds, 
about  1,100  pounds.  About  one- tenth  of  the 
entire  herd  is  turned  off  each  year,  usually  in 
October  or  November. 

To  give  an  iiDa  of  the  vast  cattle  interests 
surrounding  Trinidad,  we  will  mention  the 
number  of  cattle  in  a  few  important  herds: 
W.  A.  Burnett’s  8,000;  S.  Horn’s  9,000;  G  W. 
Thompson’s  8,500;  the  San  Juau’s  4, (KM);  the 
Sam.  Daw’s  10,000;  Dr.  T.  E.  Hone’s  10  500; 
James  Willoox’a,  5.000;  Furnish  &  Sons’  6,000; 
Frank  Glume’s  8,000;  H  ill  &  Hammett’s  5,000; 
Prairie  Cattle  Co.’s  75.000;  S.  W.  Dorsey 
(herding  in  New  Mexico),  30,000;  besides 
numerous  smaller  herds,  within  a  radius  of 
160  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  sheep  industry  tributary 


to  Trinidad,  we  had  a  conversation  with 
George  R.  Swallow,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  city.  He  informed  ua 
that  Mr.  F.  D.  Wight,  former  president,  had 
a  flock  of  7,300  lambing  ewes;  2,300  yearlings; 
10,000  wethers,  and  150  merino  rams;  the  labor 
is  one  man  to  1,000  sheep;  one  horse  to  2,000 
sheep,  no  dogs  used.  The  clip  is  about  six 
pounds  per  head  per  annum;  value  of  the 
sheep  ahout  $4.00  per  head;  can  keep  the  flock 
up  to  20.000  head,  and  turn  off  about  $15,000 
worth  of  sheep  per  annum.  Wool  is  clipped 
in  July,  and  the  amount  shipped  from  Trin¬ 
idad,  unwashed,  is  110,000  pounds  to  115,000 
pounds  per  annum  His  original  stock  were 
Mexican  ewes  and  Merino  bucks;  his  present 
stock,  three-fourths  to  seven  eighths  Merino, 
rest  Mexican.  J.  G,  Abbot  and  Jaffa  Brothers, 
have  a  flock  numbering  11,520,  They  were 
originally  Mexican  ewe;,  improved  for  five 
years  with  Merino  rams.  The  labor  here  is 
one  man  to  1,000  head;  ten  burros  (Mexican 
jacks)  and  eight  horses  to  the  herd;  average 
clip  of  twelve  months  per  head  five  pounds; 
average  value  per  head,  including  laraba,  if 
sold  in  August  or  September,  $3  50  to  $2  75 
per  head.  The  clip  of  1SSI  was  43,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $  10,0l)0,  The  value  of  range  suffi¬ 
cient  to  accommodate  25,000  head  the  entire 
year  is  $8,000. 

"  The  above,”  said  Mr.  Swallow  “is  a  fair 
average  of  the  sheep  industry  within  a  radius 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  Trinidad.  I  think 
over  150,000  sheep  are  kept  within  this  cir¬ 
cuit.  The  stock  of  the  country  would  now 
a  verage  three-fourths  Merino  and  one-fourth 
Mexican,  and  this  is  about  as  fine  as  our  sheep 
men  want  them.  They  are  much  better 
than  full-blood  Merinos  brought  from  the 
East.  The  one- quarter  or  one  eighth  of  Mexi¬ 
can  blood  gives  them  herding  qualities  and 
stamina.”  The  Hon.  Casimiro  Barela  has 
6.0  (0  head,  improved.  Hon.  George  W. 
Thompson  has  a  large  herd.  Edward  West 
has  6  300,  seven  eiehths  Merino,  returning  him 
an  income  of  $18,000.  Jose  A.  Salazar  has 
9,000;  A.  A.  Salas  5,000;  Juan  Vigil,  4,000;  M. 
Apodaca,  5,000;  S.  T.  Brown,  5,000;  R.  H. 
Purington,  10,000;  Maldonados  &  Son,  7,000; 
and  so  we  might  go  on,  giving  the  names  of 
parties  owning  from  5,000  down  to  5,100, 
almost  all  of  them  making  more  mouey  for 
the  labor  aud  capital  invested  than  the 
grain  farmers  of  the  East. 

While  the  cattle  business  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  attended  with  less  risk  and  more 
certain  in  its  results,  many  claim  for  sheep 
raising  a  larger  profit.  Those  who  have  large 
experience  and  ample  means  of  observation 
say  that  where  it  is  desired  to  invest  a  large 
capital,  without  giving  close  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  business,  cattle  would  be  prefera¬ 
ble,  but  where  a  man  desires  to  invest  a  small 
or  moderate  capital,  in  either  business  and 
give  it  his  whole  time,  more  money  and 
quicker  returns  would  be  made,  by  purchas¬ 
ing  sheep.  The  prairies  in  this  country,  con 
trary  to  most  prairie  land  in  the  world,  vary 
in  altitude  from  4,500  to  8,000  feet  above  the 
the  sea  level  while  in  the  valleys,  and  for  a 
small  distance  up  the  mountains  the  herbage 
is  abundant  and  the  grazing  unexcelled.  The 
only  difficulty  attendant  on  the  raising  of 
stock  in  this  portion  of  the  world,  seems  to  be 
the  lack  of  good  water;  therefore  springs,  or 
running  streams  are  almost  as  much  at  a 
premium  as  big  leads  in  the  mining  districts, 
or  magnificent  prospects. 

Trinidad  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  finest 
coal  fields  in  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
of  900  square  miles,  so  reported  by  Professor 
Hayden.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  in  three 
veins— the  upper  about  four  feet  thick  the 
middle,  six  to  ten  feet;  the  lower  three  feet. 
The  veins  are  close  together,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  they  all  run  into  one  vein,  when  under 
the  Raton  Mountain.  All  of  the  gas-works  in 
Colorado  aud  New  Mexico  use  Trinidad  coal. 
A  tremendous  enterprise  has  been  inaugur¬ 
ate!  by  the  differeut  coal  mining  co  <  panies 
doing  business  about  Trinidad  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coke  which  is  u«ed  all  through  the 
mining  districts  of  the  State  for  smelting  pur¬ 
poses,  ami  there  are  over  500  coke  ovens  now 
in  operation  about  Trinidad.  Oue  mine  alone 
turns  out  1,000  tons  of  coal  every  31  hours,  or, 
at  least,  it  would  be  able  to  do  so  with  the  de¬ 
mand  to  justify  it. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 
Company  obtain  from  mines  near  here  all  the 
coal  necessary  for  their  own  use,  and  the  Trini¬ 
dad  coal  is  shipped  as  far  east  as  Lamed,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  south  to  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  Trini¬ 
dad  coal  is  void  of  ash,  has  but  a  trifle  of  sul¬ 
phur,  and  makes  good  hard  coke,  which  in 
blast  furnaces  is  capable  of  bearing  up  great 
masses  of  ore. 

Trinidad,  the  center  of  these  great  inter¬ 
ests,  in  Southeastern  Colorado,  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  3,500,  although  at  the  time  of 
the  census  of  1880  there  were  only  2. 150,  The 
schools  are  fair,  and  a  new  school-house  is  al¬ 
most  completed,  to  cost  $15,000,  The  Trinidad 
Academy  is  preparing  to  build,  but  now  it 
rents  rooms.  The  convent  school  is  well  con¬ 
ducted,  and  well  patronized.  The  Methodists, 


Presbyterians  and  Catholics  own  good  church 
buildings.  The  Methodists  South  are  now 
erecting  a  new  one.  The  Episcopal  society 
own  eligible  lots,  and  expect  to  build  soon. 
They  now  hold  services  in  the  court-house,  a 
good  substantial  building  erected  in  1881,  at  a 
cost  of  over  $15,000.  The  town  has  gas  and 
water  works,  the  reservoirs  being  250  feet 
above  the  city.  The  gas  is  very  superior.  A 
line  of  street  cars  will  soon  be  running  over  a 
course  one-and-one-half  mile  in  length.  The 
boom  is  still  apparent  in  this  pretty  city. 
Jaffa  block  (#30,000),  one  hundred  feet  front, 
cut  stone,  two  stories,  is  nearly  completed. 
Thomas  C.  Stevens’s  block  (#30,000)  will  be 
finished  thi3  year.  The  railroad  company  is 
putting  up  a  splendid  round  house  of  stone, 
and  anew  passenger  depot.  The  Grand  Union 
Hotel  about  finished  (#50,000),  contains  80 
rooms  and  will  soon  be  open.  It  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  appliances.  The  Trinidad  Stone  Com¬ 
pany's  works  are  kept  running  constantly, 
sawing  out.  the  finest  sandstone  found  west  of 
Ohio.  It  is  considered  superior  to  anything 
yet  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Several 
of  Denver’s  fine  buildings  are  faced  with  it. 
Quite  a  jobbing  trade  is  done  here.  Some  of 
the  merchants  carry  from  $30,000  to  #40,000 
worth  of  stocks.  There  is  one  National  and 
one  private  bank,  both  doing  a  good  business. 

In  passing  over  this  part  of  the  State,  the 
agricultural  interests  should  not  be  overlook¬ 
ed.  Potatoes  yield  a  tremendous  crop  with¬ 
out  irrigation,  and  wheat,  of  good  quality  is 
raised.  Four  flouring  mills  are  kept  employed 
most  of  the  time.  Brick,  fire  clay  and  cement 
are  found  here  in  abundance.  One  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  wants  of  the  county  is  a  medium- 
sized  woolen  mill,  not  an  expensive  one,  but 
large  enough  to  make  blankets  and  heavy 
cloths.  The  immense  product  of  wool,  or  at 
least,  a  portion  of  it  tributary  to  the  city 
would  be  utilized. 

- »♦»  — 

RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 

Prof.  Bead’s  statement  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  that  one  farmer  raised  to¬ 
matoes  much  earlier  than  his  neighbors  be¬ 
cause  they  were  grown  on  poor  land,  reminds 
us  of  an  experiment  which  gives  pretty 
good  proof  that  we  need  never  look  for  heavy 
tomato  yields  on  rich  land.  The  soil  for  four 
plants  was  enriched  with  old  farm  manure, 
hen  manure  and  several  handfuls  of  chemical 
fertilizers.  All  were  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil  and  the  tomato  plants  set.  When 
tho  weather  was  dry,  water  was  given  plenti¬ 
fully.  Wtien  the  plants  were  tall  enough  to 
need  it,  stakes  about  five  feet  high  were 
driven  about  the  plants,  and  cord  tied  about 
them,  so  as  to  give  support  to  all  the  lateral 
branches.  The  growth  of  those  tomato  plants 
was  something  wonderful.  After  reaching  the 
top  of  the  stakes  the  vine  fell  over  the  top 
most  cord,  continuing  to  grow  until  the  stake 
were  concealed  with  foliage,  and  the  plants 
were  mounds  of  entaugled  vines  and  leaves. 
They  blossomed  late,  set  few  fruit,  not  one  of 
which  was  ripe  when  frost  killed  them. ...... 

Of  the  three  Wistarias  cultivated  as  orna¬ 
mental  vines  the  Chinese  Purple  is  by  far  the 
showiest.  But  we  derive  great  pleasure  from 
the  three  being  planted  together.  First,  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  appear,  blooms  the  Chinese 
Purple,  then  later,  the  American  Purple, 
which  is  a  darker  shade,  with  smaller 
racemes,  and  finally  the  Chinese  white  ;  so 
that  the  season  of  Wistaria  bloom  is  prolonged 
into  late  June.  The  three  cover  the  trunk  of 
an  old  apple  tree  that  was  cut  off  six  feet 

above  the  ground. . . 

Nothing  that  we  ever  have  seen  in  the 
way  of  trees  or  shrubs  equals  in  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  finely  cut  1  aves  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Japan  Maple.  They  are  as  finely 
divided  as  those  of  a  delicate  fern,  and 
of  a  bright,  purple  color.  We  purchased 
one  plant  about  five  years  ago.  It  was  then 
about  a  foot  h>gh.  It  grew  in  several  years  a 
few  inches,  but  is  now  rather  smaller  than 
when  purchased,  and  is  likely  to  dwindle 
away  in  a  few  years  longer.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  rest  of  our  specimen  lot.  Two 
are  dead  and  the  others  are  injure i  by  the 
cold  season  fufiy  as  much  as  they  grow 
during  the  Summer.  These  beautiful  Japan 
Maples— pretty  enough  for  conservatory 
plauts— wifi  not  thrive  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Fat’s  Prolific  Currant  is  fluffing  with  us, 
the  plant  having  been  sent  to  us  last  Spring, 
or  rather  in  the  Spring  of  ’81.  The  cur¬ 
rants  are  large— the  racemes  of  good  length. 
In  how  far  it  may  differ  from  the  Cherry 
Currant,  which  it  closely  resembles,  we  shall 

be  uhle  to  tell  our  readers  later . 

Mr.  Roe  writes  us,  under  date  of  June  17, 
that  the  Bidwell  takes  the  lead  in  his  grounds 
and  wherever  he  has  seeu  it.  In  New  Jersey 
he  has  seen  nothme  to  compare  with  it.  It 
surpasses  Jersey  Queen  and  Manchester, 
grown  side  by  side . 

Pricklt  Co.MKRRV— Tile  careful  editor  of  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune  remarks  thin  P  tokly  Comfrey,  which  some 
folds  were  confident,  three  or  four  years  ngo.  was 
golnif  to  do  such  great  things  for  our  agriculture, 
eeins  o  havu  Joined  ihe  mysterious  d  Isappo  r». 


Ob,  no!  It  has  not  disappeared.  We  have 
a  clnmp  of  the  Prick)  ey  that  has  heen  grow  ing 
in  the  same  place  for  not  less  than  five  years. 
We  keep  it  to  show  to  people  who  have 
heard  of  it.  It  is  now  four  to  five  feet  high 
and  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  handsome  — 
purple.  It  is  an  ornamental  plant.  It  is 
odd.  One  shonld  not  be  without  a  clump  of 
the  Prickly.  We  call  it  “Prickly”  for  short. 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  “not,  cultivated  as 
much  as  it  deserves  to  be.”  This  plant  of 
ours  we  cut  to  the  ground  twice  each  season. 
It  would  produce  a  prodigious  amount  of 
fodder — as  much  as  was  claimed  for  it  by  its 
advocates  five  years  ago.  There  is  no  other 
plant  that  can  equal  it  in  this  respeet — 
no,  not  one,  that  is,  not  one  other  fodder 
plant.  Let  it  be  considered  that  onr  clnmp 
has  never  received  any  manure  of  anv  kind, 
and  that  it  grows  in  rather  a  poor  soil,  and 
yet  It  hears  heing  cut  twice  each  season.  It 
is  as  perennial  as  Lucerne — as  hardy  and  per¬ 
sistent  as  a  Canada  Thistle.  It  will  grow 
a  greater  amount  of  succulent  leaves  and 
stems  than  Dr.  Billerica's  new  ensilage  com 
two  to  one.  What  a  plant  for  ensilage!  It  is 
strange  it  has  never  occurred  to  anybody  be¬ 
fore.  Five  years  ago  we  served  the  leaves  of 
Pricklev  Comfrey  to  pigs,  cows,  horses  and 
hens.  We  never  found  an  animal  that  ate  it, 
and  we  said  so,  much  to  the  disgust  of  those 
who  advertised  it  for  sale,  and  who  were  cul¬ 
tivating  It  for  sale.  It  was  after  awhile  ad¬ 
mitted  that  farm  animals  would  not  eat  it  at 
first,  hut  that  an  appetite  was  readily  ac¬ 
quired,  a  little  starving  being  the  method 
recommended.  We  have  never  tried  this. 
M  e  simply  coaxed  our  animals.  We  served 
it  to  them  when  the  leaves  were  young  and 
tender— when  they  were  older  and  finally 
when  tho  plant  was  in  hloom.  Then  we  pull¬ 
ed  off  the  leavps  and  left  them  to  wilt,  think- 
ing  that  this  might  mollify  the  asperity  of  the 
prickles  of  the  Prickly.  It  was  of  no  avail. 
We  would  not  take  considerable  for  our 
clump  of  this  remarkable  forage  plant. 
Years  hence  there  raav  not  be  a  clump  of 
it  in  the  country.  Besides,  with  all  its  mer¬ 
its,  it  will  surely  be  re-introduced  some  day. 
Then  we  shall  have  this  clump  for  a  drawing 
from  life.  No,  we  do  not  intend  it  shall  join 
the  army  of  “mysterious  disappearers.” 

We  have  been  continuing  our  experiments 
with  Pyrethrum  powder.  Many  of  our  fruit 
trees  this  year,  as  in  late  years,  are  infested 
with  plant  lice  (aphides).  A  young  cherry 
tree  (eight  years  old)  was  last  year  nearly 
stripped  of  its  leaves  by  these  pests,  and  is 
now  well  infested  again.  The  tree  is  about 
12  feet  high,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  we 
would  select  it,  upon  whiah  to  test  the  effect 
of  the  insect  powder  upon  the  lice  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  such  quantities  as  to  curl  up  all  of  the 
terminal  leaves.  The  air  was  quiet,  so  that  a 
handful  thrown  up  against  the  tree  hovered 
among  its  leaves  like  a  cloud  of  smoke.  A 
pound  of  the  Dalmatian  powder  was  used  in 
this  way  when  it  was  evident  that  every  leaf 
had  received  a  share.  Examining  the  tree 
the  next  day  and  since,  it  was  found  that  the 
lice  had  not  been  materially  lessened  in  num¬ 
bers . . . 

Our  next  test  was  upon  the  grubs  (larvte)  of 
the  Potato  beetle.  A  hundred  of  them  were 
collected  and  placed  in  a  tomato  can  with 
fresh  potato  leaves  and  a  pinch  of  the  powder 
sifted  upon  them.  Closing  the  top,  the  can 
was  gently  shaken.  At  the  end  of  36  hours 
but  one  grub  showed  signs  of  life.  We  then 
dusted  a  plot  of  potatoes  upon  which  t^e  grubs 
were  quite  abundant.  They  were  examined 
three  hours  after  and  not  a  grub  was  to  be 
seen  except  upon  a  leaf  here  and  there  which 
the  powder  had  missed.  The  next  day,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  found  that  many  had  returned, 
and  that  the  powder  which  still  remained  upon 
the  leaves  no  longer  had  any  effect  to  harm  or 
keep  them  away.  It  would  seem  that  unless 
injects  are  so  confi  ed  that  they  are  obliged 
to  breathe  the  dust,  the  Dalmatian  Insect  Pow¬ 
der  is  not  fatal  to  them . . . 

We  have  already  recorded  our  experiments 
with  the  perfect  beetles.  Many  of  them  re¬ 
covered  after  remaining  a  day  or  so  in  an 
apparently  lifeless  state.  We  have  since  found 
that  a  larger  quantity  shaken  up  in  the  can 
with  the  beetles  or  a  smaller  quantity  twice 
applied,  kills  them. 


CATALOGUES,  &C. 


Premium  List  of  the  24th  Annual  Fair  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society,  in 
connection  w  ith  several  other  State  Associa¬ 
tions,  to  be  held  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  Aug.  31, 
Sept.  1  to  S,  inclusive.  Competition  open  to 
the  world.  R.  C.  Judson,  Farmington,  Da¬ 
kota  Co.,  Secretary. 

Noxious  and  Beneficial  Insects  of  Il¬ 
linois,  being  the  11th  report  of  State  En¬ 
tomologists  and  the  sixth  of  Dr.  Cyrus 
Thomas. 

Storks’  Agricultural  School,  Mans¬ 
field,  Conn.  Order  of  closing  exercises, 
W  ednesday.  J uno  28,  at  one  o’clock  p.  m. 
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(Continued  from  page  442.) 

CHAPTER  IV. 

“  When  was  Barley  Merritt  here  ?”  suddenly 
asked  the  father. 

“  Last  night,”  replied  Patience. 

“  I’ve  told  you  he  was  not  to  come  here, 
haven’t  I”  ? 
a  Yes.” 

“  Well,  what  does  he  come  for,  then  ”? 
“Because  he  likes,  I  suppose,”  sharply  re¬ 
plied  Patience,  turning  her  hack  to  her  father. 

“See  here.  Patience,”  said  her  father,  seiz¬ 
ing  b“r  roughly  by  the  arm,  “  see  her** I  Bar¬ 
ley  Merritt’s  not  coming  here  sgaiu!  d’ye 
hear,  gal  ?  I  wot  hev  it.  He’s  a  worthless, 
good  for  nothing  scamp,  and  not  fit  company 
for  sich  as  you.  Ef  he  comes  here  agin,  you 
get  the  outside  of  the  door;  d’ye  hear?  There’s 
better  than  him  if  you  want  companv,  an'  I 
don't  mind  if  its  the  right  sort.  But  Barley 
Me?rit  and  roe  don’t  hitch  together  and  [  don't 
want  no  beggars  round  here,  [tell  you.” 

Barley's  no  beggar,  father,  and  you 
thought  bVtter  of  him  when  you  expected  he 
was  going  to  have  the  low  farm.’’ 

•  *  Well,  he  hain't  got  the  low  farm,  and  that 
makes  all  the  difference;  and  I  don’t  want  no 
talk  nor  nonsense  about  it  H<  shan’t  come 
here,  I  tell  you  So  mind  yourself.  I’m  gmn’  to 
hev  my  own  way,  as  I’m  used  to  and  hev 
allers  bin  used  to.” 

And  with  this  he  took  up  his  hat  and  went 
out,  not  deigning  to  pick  up  the  chair  which 
he  had  overset  in  his  anger  and  fury. 

“  Oh.  my  poor  dear  mother  I”  exclaimed  Pa¬ 
tience;  “your  words  are  coming  true.  There’s 
trouble  coming  and  tois  is  the  beginningof  it. 
What  is  it  to  he,  T  wonder?  Father’s  g  t  some 
thing  in  his  head  that  he  wants  me  to  do  And  he 
wants  me  to  drive  Barley  away.  Perhaps  he 
wants  me  to  marry  Jonas  Pratt.  I’d  rather 
die  thm  be  that  man’s  wife  Oh!  I  could 
never  do  that.  But.  what  a  time  there  will  be 
with  fither;  and  I  can’t  put  up  with  it  as 
poor  mother  did,  and  yet  her  heart  was  bro¬ 
ken  at  last.  Poor  dear  mother;  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  learn  whit  you  suffered.” 

In  this  way  did  Patience  turn  this  matter 
over  in  her  mind.  The  i  nperions,  wayward, 
almost  brutal  disposition  of  her  father  during 
years  past  had  had  its  influence  upon  her 
and  had  formed  her  to  habits  o?  implicit  obe¬ 
dience,  althoueh  she  may  have  inwardly  re¬ 
belled  against  it.  Alone,  with  few  compan¬ 
ions  but  some  of  her  old  schoolmates,  and 
having  lived  a  somewhat  isolated  life  since 
her  mother’s  death,  she  had  no  one  with  whom 
she  could  counsel  in  her  troubles,  and  had  for 
the  greater  part  settled  her  previous  difficul¬ 
ties  with  her  father,  Ify  submitting  to  him  in 
every  one  of  his  whims  and  fancies.  But  her 
powers  of  resistance,  although  dormant,  were 
strong  and  inbred;  and  the  more  she  thought 
over  this  bus;ness  the  more  she  determined  to 
resist  her  father’s  desire  that  she  should  give 
up  Barley  Merrit’s  welcome  attentions. 

“  He’s  the  only  friend  1  have,”  she  said  to 
herself.  He  is  good  and  kind  to  his  old  mother 
and  supports  her  by  his  hard  wmk :  and  a  man 
who  is  good  to  his  mother  will  be  kind  to  his 
wife.  I  believe  he  was  cheated  out  of  the  low 
farm,  for  a  good  many  people  says  so,  and 
what  everybody  think",  or  soys,  has  some 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  What  made  father 
say  that  it  made  all  the  difference  that  he  had 
not  the  low  farm  ?  I  can’t  exactly  tee  through 
it,  but  there  is  something  afoot  between  father 
and  Jonas  Pratt,  I  fear,  for  they  have  been 
together  a  good  deal  of  Jate.  Well,  let  Jonas 
Pratt  talk  to  me,  that’s  all;  I'll  settle  that 
matter  very  quickly.”  And  with  a  defiant 
toss  of  her  head  she  resumed  her  work. 

The  day  wore  on  and  gradually  Patience 
forgot  her  trouble,  or  at  least  it  became 
smothered  down  by  (he  afternoon,  when  with 
her  usual  light-hearted  ness  she  went  about  her 
household  duties.  While  engaged  with  these 
she  was  startled  by  receiving  a  vi-dt  from 
Jonas  Pratt.  A  strange  foreboding  of  evil 
rushed  across  her  mind  aud  chilled  her  to  the 
marrow.  Were  her  worst  suspicions  about 
to  be  real  zed  1  she  thought.  W  thout  betray¬ 
ing  any  emotion,  and  preserving  a  passive  air, 
she  answered  rather  curtly  his  salutation, 
“How  d’ye  do,  Miss  Patience?”  Patience 
was  working  over  her  butter  and  its  rich  tint 
seemed  to  attract  Jonab’  notice. 

“  That’s  mighty  nice  butter  you’ve  got 
there,  Miss  Patience;  my  old  woman  can’t  do 
it  up  half  so  nice  as  you  do.” 

“  Do  you  mean  your  mother,  Mr.  Pratt?’’ 
slyly  asked  Pati'-nce  with  a  severe  emphasis 
on  “  your  mother.” 

“Why,  of  course;  I’ve  no  one  el«e  to  look 
after  my  churning  and  the  butter  but  the  o’d 
woman.” 

“Why  don’t  you  call  her  your  mother? 
Mother  is  a  much  nicer  word  and  more  re¬ 
spectful  than  old  woman.  Why  don’t  you 
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learn  to  moke  the  butter  yourself,  Mr.  Pratt?” 

I’d  be  glad  to  Miss  Patience  if  you’d  teach 
me  ” 

“  Did  you  "  ish  to  see  rav  father,  Mr.  Pratt,?’’ 
Patience  asked,  after  a  pause.  “Ith!nk  he 
is  in  the  we«t  field,  taking  un  potatoes.” 

«<Whv—  no— to  tell  the  truth— I’d — T  thought 
me^be — Pd  call  and  see  you.  Mbs  Patience”; 
and  Jonas  critically  examined  the  side  of  one 
of  his  boots  ard  squeezed  his  soft  felt  hat 
together  in  b;s  great  hands. 

“Well.  Mr.  Pratt,  what  can  I  do  for  you 
this  afternoon?  ”  said  Patience  in  a  very  snap¬ 
pish  manner. 

“  Oh.  nothin’  pertickler,  onlv— I  h«>d  suthin 
I’d  kinder  like  to  sav  to  you,  Miss  Patience.” 

“  Mr.  Pratt,”  «aid  Patience,  suddenly  turn¬ 
ing  and  facing  her  visitor,  “  T  nr  very  busy, 
as  you  see;  I  don’t  know  that  anything  you 
can  say  to  me  would  interest  me  in  the  least; 
or  why  von  should  have  anything  to  say  to 
me  at  all.  If  there  is  any  business  about  the 
farm,  my  father  is  the  one  you  should  see  and 
not  me”!  And  Patience  with  a  flushed  face 
and  an  annoyed  expression  looked  defiantly  at 
her  visitor. 

“Oh,  it’s  nothin’ about  the  farm.  Miss  Pa¬ 
tience,  said  Jonas,  trying  to  be  undismayed 
at  Patience’s  eff  >rt  to  get  rid  of  him,  “but  it’s 
sut.bin’  about  your  father,  though.  Me  and 
him  bad  a  talk  last  night,  and— it— about — 
corsarning  sutbiu’— about  you,  in  fact,  Miss 
Patience  ” 

And  Jonas  turned  and  turned  his  bat  in  his 
bands  and  elosely  regarded  his  rusty  boots. 

Patience  gave  a  gasp  for  breath.  The  plot 
had  been  hatched  which  she  had  been  dread¬ 
ing,  and  burst  upon  her  so  soon,  and  while 
she  was  so  unprepared  to  resist  it.  With  an 
effort  which  almost  choked  her,  she  controlled 
herself  so  much  as  to  say,  “You  might  have 
had  a  better  subject  for  your  conversation, 
Pratt.” 

“We  mought  and  we  mought’o,”  replied 
Jonas.  “I  thmk  the  subject  couldn’t  have 
been  a  better  one,  savin’  your  presence,  Miss 
Pat’ence.” 

Patience  made  no  reply,  and  Jonas  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  examine  his  boot  and  to  squeeze 
and  twist  his  hat  for  some  moments,  while 
Patience,  industriously,  savagely,  in  fact,  np 
plied  her  ladle  to  the  butter  in  the  bowl.  But 
Patience  had  all  her  faculties  on  the  alert, 
and  iu  the  interval  of  silence  which  fell  on 
the  two,  quickly  formed  her  plan  of  defence. 
It  was  one  of  aggressive  and  sharp  attack. 
Throwing  down  her  ladle  on  the  tattle  some¬ 
what.  angrilv,  she  turned  to  J  mas  Pratt,  and 
said  sharply,  “  Now,  Mr.  Pratt,  what  is  it 
you  have  to  say  ti  me.  We  have  never  been 
friends,  hardly  even  acquaintances;  we  have 
been  almost  strangers;  now  what  is  it  you 
want  to  say  to  me  ” 

“Oh,  no  offense,  Miss  Patience,  I  hope. 
Last  night  your  father  aud  me  hed  a  talk 
about  it,  and  I  kim  around  to  jest  offer  to  mar¬ 
ry  you,  Miss  Patience.  You  see  I’ve  been  a 
widowernigh  ou  to  four  years,  and  the  old 

worn - mv  mother,  Mbs  Patience,  is  gettin’ 

old, and  it’s  hard  doin’  all  alone.  And,  Miss  Pa¬ 
tience,  1  think  the  world’n  all  on  yer,  and  yer 
father’s  wil  in’,  and  if  you’d,  arter  a  time, 
you  know — when  things  can  be  made  pleas¬ 
ant — w  hy — if  you’d  say  you’d  marry  me,  Miss 
Patience — Pd— be  very  glad  on  it.” 

“Mr,  Pratt,  we  may  as  well  understand 
each  other  now,  at  once,  aud  for  all.  1  thank 
you  for  your  good  opinion  and  your  kind 
offer;  as  your  nr  th-*r  is  old  and  pooil-,  and 
you  wraut  a  slave  to  take  her  place  and  work 
for  you;  but  if  you  had  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  aud  were  to  offer  me  every  comfort 
and  luxury  that  could  be  thought  of,  1  would 
never  he  your  wife  I  couldn’t  aud  I  wouldn't! 
Now,  Mr.  Pratt,  be  so  g  md  as  to  leave  me.” 
And  she  pointed  to  the  dour. 

Jonas  hul  risen  during  this  speech  and  see¬ 
ing  Patience  facing  hiin,  erect,  with  rai-ed 
head,  burning  cheeks  anil  glistening  eves;  de¬ 
termination  shown  in  every  feature  and  ex¬ 
pression,  he  turned  abruptly  and  literally 
fled 

“Hello!  Jonas!  what  in  creation,  man  ! 
what’s  the  matter!  You’ve  clean  knocked 
the  breath  outer  me,  ”  e  j  iculated  Defiance  Bart, 
lett,  as  he  extricated  himself  from  a  mutual 
aud  protecting  grasp,  without  which  both 
men  would  have  gone  over  by  the  collision, 
as  Jonas  escaped  from  Bartlett’s  kitchen 
door. 

“Drat  it,  Bartlett,  you’ve  made  a  fool  of 
me.  Tbatgal  ’i  hev  nothin’  to  du  with  me.  She’s 
like  the  very  old  scratch — a  rale  chip  of  the 
old  block;  and  that’s  you.  Defiance.  Pm  off 
Pm  not  a  g«  od  hand  at  sparkin.’  My  wife  as 
was,  sparked  me  and  married  me,  or  I  guess 
I  should  ne’er  a  bin  married;  I  cau’t  du  the 
talkin’,  and  soft,  sawder.  If  I ’eer  marry  your 
gal,  Bartlett,  you’ll  hev  to  du  the  sparkin’ 
and  I’ll  kim  around  when  the  parson's  ready. 
At  present  I’m  off  ” 

And  without  waiting  to  hear  anv  expostu¬ 
lation  he  hurried  homewards  Defiance  Bart¬ 
lett  stood  looking  nfter  him  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  and  stroked  his  chin  for  a  few  minutes 
longer.  Th  -n  he  turned  and  went  into  the 
i  house.— [To  be  continued .] 
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PART  I. 

There  are  many  dwellings  into  which  gas 
has  been  introduced,  that  have  stored  away 
in  attic  or  lumber  room,  various  styles  of 
those  old-time  ornaments  the  chandelier, 
bracket  lamp  and  candelabra,  which  did  such 
faithful  service  as  iilumirmt,  rs  in  the  past. 

In  removing  la*t  Spring  a  friend  found 
severalof  these  old  time  ornaments;  they  were 
disentombed  from  one  or  those  vast  sepul¬ 
chres,  and  bestowed  upon  us,  for  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  them;  to-day,  however,  he 
would  gladly  purchase  just  such  another  set, 
in  order  to  change  them  to  the  beautiful 
objects,  our  own  h  ive  become.  Though  rroty 
and  defaced  these  ornaments  were  of  artistic 
form  and  handsome  finish,  and  the  first  step 
was  to  clean  them,  by  means  of  brush  and 
soap  suds,  this  done  we  looked  upon  our 
reasures  “with  a  critic’s  eye.”  The  first,  was 
a  neat  chandelier  for  four  lamps— a  long  rod 
moving  up  and  down  in  a  cylinder,  had  an 
urn  shaped  centre  of  Egyptian  style,  below 
wh'eh,  amid  scrolls  and  ornamental  twistings 
extended  the  arms  supporting  large  esps, 
into  which  the  glass  lamps  had  fitted,  and 
which  we  found  eminently  adapted  for  large¬ 
sized  flower-pots;  chains  festooned  from  the 
handles  of  ihe  vase  to  eaeh  cup  and  then  con¬ 
necting  these,  gave  a  graceful  finish  to  the 
whole. 

After  varnishing  the  surface,  we  applied 
gold  and  1  iron z*  powders,  which  gave  a  dull, 
(uot  bright)  bronzed  appearance  to  the  surface, 
excepting  on  the  projecting  parts,  which  we 
regilded  and  rubbed  a  little  iu  imitation  of 
the  burnished  parts  of  old  bronzes. 

Four  ten  inch  flower  pots  were  next  treated 
to  a  coat  of  brown  paint,  and  when  dry 
varnished  with  copul  and.  while  a  little  lacky 
bronzed  to  correspond  with  the  chandelier,  but 
to  give  a  more  artistic  form,  we  obtained 
eight  lion  head  handles,  of  the  artificial  wood 
ornaments,  which  before  painting  we 
cemented  to  each  side,  of  each  pot.  we  al-o 
procured  a  few  yards  of  chain,  and  looped 
from  pot  to  pot. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  chandelier  was  a  pen¬ 
dant  ornament,  to  which  we  attached  a  basket 
made  of  a  discarded  tin  basin  of  good  form 
also  treated  to  a  coat  of  paint  and  varnish. 
From  each  arm  also  depended  baskets  the 
same  kind  but  smaller. 

During  the  month  of  August  we  prepared 
the  floral  adornment,  for  our  baugini?  basket 
(?).  In  each  pot,  was  by  October  a  fine  speci¬ 
men,  geranium  double  and  single,  scarlet, 
white,  pink  and  salmon  surrounded  by  ivy¬ 
leaved  geraniums  with  variegated  foliage  and 
which  drooped  beautifully  round  the  pots. 
In  the  large  basket  grew  a  noble  specimen  of 
Begonia  Rex  with  a  luxuriant  smilax,  that 
creeping  up  iu  innumerable  strands  of  thread, 
covered  every  portion  of  the  frame  with  its 
delicate  and  unparalled  beauty,  and  inter¬ 
twined  with  a  Japanese  climbing  fern,  Madeira 
vine,  and  the  gl  irious  foliage  of  a  Cissus  dis¬ 
color  formed  an  object  of  wonderful  beauty. 
The  baskets  overflowed  witli  Kenilworth  Ivy, 
Olionna,  Panieum  varipgatum,  Reinckia, 
Tradescantia  of  all  sorts,  Lysimmachia, 
Ficuerepensand,  Stepbanolis:  which  covered 
the  surfaces  and  then  fell  in  long  graceful 
lengths,  or  twined  about  chains  and  ornaments 
iu  a  way  that  was  truly  imposing,  and  every 
parser  by  stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  curious 
fi  iral  appendage  of  t  hat  window,  As  it  could 
be  easily  lowered,  the  watering  and  keeping 
clean  was  easily  attended  to. 


ABOUT  FLOWERS. 


While  the  skill  of  a  practical  florist  is 
something  one  could  envy,  if  such  a  spirit  was 
right,  we  can  many  times  be  our  own  florist 
and  perhaps  quite  as  much  to  oursatisfaction. 

The  business  of  a  florist  has  reached  great 
dimensions,  and  may  be  safely  called  an  art. 
The  pieces  of  flowers  that  are  made  uowr-a- 
days  are  surely  wonderful  in  manufacture. 

At  a  funeral  a  few  days  since  we  saw  what 
was  to  us  a  new'  design;  it  beiug  a  tombstone, 
made  of  white  carnations  as  a  foundation, 
and  filled  in  with  long  stemmed  Tea  R^ses, 
that  waved  mod  gr  cefully  as  the  light  Sum¬ 
mer  wind  quietly  passed  over  them.  The  help 
of  two  men  was  required  to  bring  it  in,  and  of 
course  two  to  carry  it,  out.  The  design  of  the 
“  Gates  Ajar”  is  another  beautiful  one,  and 
we  stand  before  it  in  admiration.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  wffi  i  are  not  dependent 
upon  skilled  work  for  their  beautiful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  but  can  step  out  into  their 


garden  and  cut  them  in  profusion  and  of  every 
color,  arranging  them  as  they  are  cut  to  suit 
th°ir  individuil  taste,  we  will  desc  ibe  this 
“Gates  Ajar.”  There  is  a  broad  platform 
covered  with  white  flowers;  leading  to  it  are 
three  steps.  On  this  is  a  frame  upon  which 
two  doors  are  swung;  one  opening  outside  and 
the  other  inside  ;  they  are  ajar  only,  B  >th 
sides  of  these  doors  are  covered  wifcn  flowers, 
which  are  generally  white  carnations  because 
they  must  bo  such  as  will  mike  an  even  sur¬ 
face.  givi  g  the  e pp ’arance  of  a  smooth  board. 
Over  the  door  is  an  arch,  which  is  handsomely 
finished  with  larger  flowers  or  perh-ps  rose¬ 
buds. 

For  weddings  there  can  bo  nothing  much 
handsomer  than  a  “  bell,”  composed  of  either 
white  or  colored  flowers.  This  is  hung  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rooms  or  in  the  center  of  one, 
just  where  the  couple  are  to  stand  during  the 
ceremony;  and  then  after  it,  while  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  congratulations  of  friends. 


Figure  215. 


But  to  return  to  our  first  statement.  We 
can  he  our  own  florists  manv  times  with  entire 
satisfaction,  and  to  prove  this  we  venture  to 
present  a  modest  little  cut  of  a  wire  frame 
upon  which  can  be  trained  any  choice  vine. 
We  sav  choice,  became  so  many  have  large 
leaves  and  stems,  and  grow  so  piofusely  that 
the  outline  could  not  be  kept  A  cypress 
vioe,  with  its  delicate  leaves  aud  flowers,  or 
the  more  familiar  Tradescantia,  smilax,  all 
of  which  are  good  climbers  and  could  be 
well  trained. 

S  imo  of  the  men  folks  w-ill  have  to  be 
“trained” — or  better,  coaxed— into  making 
the  frame,  especially  if  one  lives  too  far  away 
from  a  town  or  city  to  buy  one  already 
made.  It  is  to  be  set  over  the  pot  in  which 
the  vines  are  planted. 

Try  it,  fi  lends  !  Have  it  made  large  enough 
to  cover  several  pols  if  you  prefer,  selecting 
your  favorite  flowers;  and  we  know  that  you 
will  thunk  us  for  this  simple  suggestion. 

<  ♦> 

MANNERS  AT  TABLE. 

Is  there  a  code  of  proper  conduct  connected 
with  one’s  knife  aud  fork,  one’s  spoon  and 
glass  and  plate  at  table  ?  Is  it  the  right  thing 
to  hold  your  plate  by  the  two  sides,  as  if  it 
would  run  awuy  unless  it  were  tightly  secured? 
— to  play  with  your  bread  and  crumble  it  all 
over  the  place,  when  you  are  not  eating  it  as 
if  for  dear  life  all  through  the  pauses  between 
the  various  dishes  I— to  hold  up  your  knife  and 
fork  in  mid-air,  suspending  operations  while 
you  talk  to  your  neighbor,  dancing  your  food 
on  the  point  of  the  prongs  t  ill  you  have  finished 
your  remarks  ?  Or,  if  you  do  not  do  this,  then 
industriously  endeavoring  to  do  two  things  at 
once,  eating  while  you  talk,  talking  w  hile  you 
eat,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  accidents  better 
imagined  than  described  ?  Yet  many  worthy 
souls  and  well  dressed  bodies  commit  these 
abominations  with  light  hearts  and  a  clear 
conscience.  Also  many  drink  with  their 
mouths  full,  as  w'ell  as  shovel  in  supplies  on 
supplies  before  they  have  disposed  of  the  first 
or  half- mas’iear.ed  the  second: — all  of  which 
are  sins  agaiust  the  morality  of  the  dinner 
table,  so  far  as  the  best  law-givers  havB  as  yet 
gone  on  the  subject. 

To  refrain  from  picking  bones  with  one’s 
fingers  and  not  to  eat  with  one’s  knife  are  of 
the  very  elements  of  good  breeding;  and  the 
first  lesson  taught  iu  every  well  conditioned 
household  is  that  these  are  table  sins  w  hich 
nothing  can  *  xcuse.  We  have  seen  ladies  at 
hotel  tables  hold  their  chi -ken  bone  or  cutlet- 
Bbank  between  their  dainty  Ungers  and  t  huoibs 
while  they  gnaw  off  the  meat  with  their 
pearly  teeth  as  neatly  as  would  Fido,  the  lap- 
dog.  Then  they  will  suck  their  flngeis  oue 
after  another,  and  wipe  the  residue  on  their 
napkin",  smilmg  and  glorious,  conscious  that 
they  have  left  no  waste,  an  l  enjoyed  to  the 
last  fiber  the  good  things  provided  for  them. 

This  monotonous  use  of  the  fork  and  craven 
fear  of  the  vulgarity  lying  in  the  spoon  seems 
to  us  simply  table  snobbery.  It  is  a  well- 
kuown  axiom  that  the  fork  is  io  be  used  in 
preference  to  the  spoon  when  possible  and  con¬ 
venient.  But  the  people  who  use  it  always — 
when  scarcely  possible  and  decidedly  incon¬ 
venient — are  people  so  desperately  afraid  of 
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not  doing  the  right  thing  that  they  do  the 
wrong  out  of  fear  of  “Mrs.  Gumdy  ” 

Ts  it  not  bptter  to  u=e  a  spoon  where  slipper! 
ness  ip  en  elnoent  ?  Romp  people  hurt  their 
ices  with  a  fo'k,  and  others  stick  their  pmall 
trident  into  jell  vat  the  risk  of  seeing  the  whole 
thing  slip  off  ’ike  a  "old  colored  a-inke. 

We  sometimes  see  people  nut  little  heaps  of 
salt  on  the  table-cloth  bv  the  side  of  their  plate, 
into  whi  hthevdio  radishps,  and  sometimes 
the  edge  of  a  piece  of  meat.  This  goes  along 
with  resting  the  el  hows  on  the  table  and  reach¬ 
ing  across  one’s  nefghbir  to  help  themselves 
to  a  dish  that  just  suits  their  taste,  and  they 
cannot  w>a1t  to  b"  served. 

We  sea  these  th’ngs  done  at  restaurant  ta¬ 
bles  more  frequently  than  anywhere  else,  and 
we  presume  it  is  because  they  pay  for  what 
they  get  and  do  not,  consider  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  he  polite  there. 

Another  thing  we  see  that  is  wholly  unpar¬ 
donable — the  u*e  of  tooth  picks  where  another 
person  is  still  eating.  This  we  think  is  the 
worst  feature  of  all.  Many  a  time  have  we 
turned  from  our  food  with  di*like  for  it, 
caused  bv  seeing  those  who  having  finished 
th»ir  meal  and  are  about  leaving,  tilt  them¬ 
selves  hack  in  their  chair  and  commence  the 
process  of  cleaning  their  t^eth  with  a  tooth¬ 
pick  Of  course  it  is  seldom  that  women  are 
guilty  of  this  unpardonable  act,  ar.d  those 
having  the  least  delicacy  of  feeling  will  never 
do  it. 

There  is  no  reason  why  politeness  should  not 
be  carried  to  the  public  table,  nor  why  it 
8houl  l  be  taught,  only  at  the  home  table.  It  is 
at  the  public  table  where  good  breeding  tells; 
and  perhaps  in  no  better  wav  than  the  grace¬ 
ful  handling  of  knife,  fork  and  spoon. 


THE  HIGHEST  COMPLIMENT  EVER  PAID  TO  A 
WOMAN. 

A  street  urchin  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
after  receiving  all  the  hard  faro  which  “no- 
bodv’s  bov”  usually  gets,  was  dragged  into 
the  Sunday-school  -where  ho  was  told  of  the 
goodness  of  God  who  supplied  all  our  wants. 
This  he  believes  on  account  of  the  source 
whence  it  came,  though  he  had  neverreceived 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact.  At  last,  he 
was  taken  by  a  benevolent  old  lady  to  the 
Home  of  (he  Friendless,  where  he  was  fed, 
washed,  clothed  arid  made  happy,  when  he 
looked  up  jn  the  face  of  his  henefactor  and 
with  a  sweet  smile  said,  ‘'aren’t  you  God’s 
wife?”  VlKLLARD. 


Domestic  Ccononuj 

_ CONDUCTED  HI  EMILY  MA PLE _ 

THE  TIRED  MOTHERb'  CLUB. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

When  we  n  et  again  to  discuss  household 
topics  six  weeks  bad  elapsed.  Every  one  had 
been  busy  and  in  every  ho  ne  there  had  been 
illness  of  some  kind  or  other.  We  blamed 
the  weather,  and  then  sagely  concluded  it  was 
a  consequence  of  the  immense  icebergs  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  But  from  whatever 
atmospheric  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  all 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
there  has  been  trouble  of  lungs  or  throat  in 
Borne  form  or  other.  Not  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Club  could  speak  of  a  healthy  house¬ 
hold,  and  as  this  formed  the  subject  of  our 
conversation,  I  took  tbo  liberty  of  changing 
the  proposed  subject  and  talked  of  the  needs 
and  care  of  the  invalid.  My  own  family  had 
suffered,  and  I  knew  at  how  many  points  of 
their  convalescence  I  should  have  been  glad  of 
aid  and  advice. 

The  doctor’s  wife  said  it  was  a  particular 
point  to  be  regular  with  food  and  medicine, 
to  be  firm  in  administering  whatever  is  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  to  be  exact  in  following  Direc¬ 
tions.  My  chief  argument  was  that  diet  was 
the  one  important  point,  a  d  that  food  should 
be  carefully  and  delicately  prepared.  Never 
ask  an  invalid  what  he  will  have  to  eat,  but 
prepare  some  unexpected  delicacy  that  will  be 
likely  to  tempt  the  appetite.  It  is  considered 
best  iu  these  euligbteaed  days  to  give  a  patient, 
in  nearly  eveiy  illness,  food  that  is  nourishing, 
but  it  must  be  such  as  can  be  easily  digested. 
Tnis  will  strengthen  tae  sufferer  and  euable  the 
system  to  battle  more  successfully  with  dis¬ 
ease.  Lst  the  most  trilling  article  of  food 
present  a  dam  ty  apnourau  e.  A  garnish,  even, 
if  not  needed,  aids  the  appetite  through  the 
eyes.  Avoid  too  much  ou  the  plates  or  slop¬ 
ping  tea  over  into  the  saucer.  Better  too  lit¬ 
tle  than  too  much.  For  the  convalescent, 
rice  and  8»go  or  tapioca  forms  a  very  pleasant 
change  wheu  oue  is  tired  of  oatmeal  or  the 
other  grams  If  meat  is  u-ed,  let  it  be  tendei 
and  juicy.  Eggs  contain  nourishment  that  is 
often  unde  estimated,  and  all  Bpring  vegeta¬ 
bles,  especially  asparagus,  should  be  eaten  in 
their  seasons.  Commence  with  very  small 
quantities  till  the  patient  asks  for  more.  I  re¬ 
member  an  old  lady  who  was  nurse  wheu 
needed  in  my  household,  and  when  bringiug 
a  small  quantity  of  food  she  would  remark, 


“This  is  only  a  cat’s  tongue.”  Where  the 
simile  came  in  l  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  the 
small  supply  brought.  Mutton  is  more  diges¬ 
tible  than  beef,  A  baked  potato  will  digest  an 
hour  sooner  than  one  boiled. 

1  pay  this  attention  to  the  food  of  an  inva¬ 
lid  because  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the 
appetite  is  very  troublesome  and  causes  friends 
great  anxiety.  Liebig’s  Extraot  of  Meat  is  a 
valuable  preparation  for  the  weak  and  delicate. 
Change  of  room  and  bed  is,  if  possible,  to  be 
made.  Avoid  patterned  wall  paper — it  is  very 
trying  for  those  who  lie  for  hours  counting  its 
angles  or  squares.  The  subject  is  inexhausti¬ 
ble  in  its  many  details,  but  as  we  had  each 
some  dear  one  ill  or  conva’esoent  we  held  but 
a  short  meeting;  that  seemed,  however,  to 
strengthen  our  hauds  and  do  us  good. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 


In  the  Rural  of  Dicembsr  34,  I  notice  an 
article  headed  “Household  Service.”  The 
question  is  asked  why  couutry  girls  haviug 
their  own  way  to  make,  turn  aside  from  house¬ 
work  and  seek  other  employment?  False  pride 
is  the  cause,  and  1  think  it  is  a  state  of  things 
much  to  be  deplored,  Young  gills  who  can 
keep  a  home  bright  and  cheery,  set  a  table 
ne  itly,  cook  food  iu  the  best  manner  and  take 
pride  in  being  able  to  doit,  wheu  necessity  com¬ 
pels  them  to  leave  home,  will  turn  aside  into 
untried  fields  of  labor,  clerk  for  barely  enough 
to  keep  life  in  the  body,  or  stitch,  stitch  away 
although  thev  are  dally  convinced  that  health 
is  being  sacrificed,  or  perhaps  without  the 
least  taste  or  fitness  for  the  position  will 
swell  the  list  of  poor  teachers,  or  do  anything 
but  that  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  and  for 
which  they  cau  demand  the  best  pay;  while 
factories,  shops  aud  stores  are  crowded  to 
overdo  wing. 

In  many  homes  happiness,  at  least  to  the 
overtasked  mother,  coul.l  be  brought  by  the 
entrance  of  a  bright,  intelligent  girl  to  share 
the  burden  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear,  and  yet 
none  cau  be  found  for  the  place.  Better  pay, 
better  food  und  a  better  place  to  stay  may  all 
be  offered  and  still  she  will  turn  away.  Does 
not  the  pride  that  causes  so  much  discomfort 
and  suffering  deserve  the  contempt  of  all 
right  minde  l  people?  Discomfort  to  many  a 
young  girl,  distress  to  many  a  housekeeper 
and  overtasked  mother!  1  differ  with  many  in 
the  opinion  as  to  who  harbors  this  contempti¬ 
ble  pride.  A  young  girl  in  her  father’s  house, 
who  has  hardly  in  her  life  spent  an  hour 
alone;  been  loved  and  petted  all  her  da>s; 
her  father’s  pride  her  mother’s  j  >> ,  there 
conies  a  time  w  hen  her  father's  health  fails; 
then  business  has  to  be  given  up,  and  perhaps 
death  claims  him.  She,  poor  girl  with  a  heart 
almost  broken,  goes  forth  to  earn  a  living  for 
herself  and  perhaps  help  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  She  is  happy  in  soon  finding  a  place 
to  work  with  good  wages  and  ail  goes  well 
until  the  evening  meal  is  prepared.  The 
family  ga’her  around  the  table  and  she  is  not 
to  be  eouuted  in.  She  is  obliged  to  take  her 
m  al  alone  iu  the  kitchen.  It  may  be  a  very 
nice  kitchen,  everything  neat  and  cleau,  yet 
she  is  alone  and  lonely. 

When  her  work  is  all  done  she  can  sit  all 
the  evening  aloue  or  seek  company  where  she 
can  find  it — amoug  stable  boys  or  hired  girls  of 
thi  neighborhood.  It  is  not  such  company 
as  her  mother  would  wish  for  her,  but  she 
must  have  company  aud  this  is  the  best  to  be 
had.  She  has  been  used  to  much  better,  but 
misfortuue  made  her  a  hired  girl.  Than 
families  must  have  their  cosy  private,  family 
talks,  when  the  preseuoe  of  the  bird  girl, 
(even  though  she  has  I  een  well  brought  up 
and  surrounded  by  the  love  of  affectionate 
parents)  is  not  allowed.  Iu  this  way,  she  is 
mr.de  to  feel  that  all  eompauiouship  must  be 
sought  away  from  that  home,  and  as  she  is  ig- 
uorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  she  will  be  aud 
easy  pi  ey  to  the  designing.  People  must  have 
their  privacy.  Girls!  let  them  have  it  and 
their  work  with  it  now  and  forever.  Let 
them  place  their  own  rugs,  straighten  their 
own  pictures  or  leave  them  crooked,  set  their 
own  tables,  cook  their  own  food  or  eat  it  raw, 
and  get  on  with  their  privacy  as  best  they  can. 
You,  at  least  will  have  your  self-respect  for 
pay,  aud  can  satisfy  your  heart  with  this 
great  truth. 

‘•Honor  ami  fame  from  no  condition  rise, 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

T.  M. 

- - 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

RASPBERRY  JAM. 

For  each  pound  of  fruit,  roil  or  black,  al¬ 
low  one  pouud  of  sugar.  Crush  the  fruit  in 
the  kettle,  boil  15  miuutes,  mid  the  sugar  and 
boil  five  minuter  longer. 

FROZEN  RASPBERRIES. 

Two  quarts  of  ripe  berries,  one  pint  of 
sugar  and  one  quart  of  water;  boil  the  sugar 
and  water  together  30  minutes,  then  udd  the 
fruit,  aud  cook  15  minutes  longer.  Let  it  get 
cold,  then  freeze.  When  almost  frozen  add  a 
pint  of  whipped  cream. 

SOFT  MOLASSES  CAKE. 

One  cupful  of  butter,  two  eggs,  three  cup¬ 


fuls  of  molasses,  one  oup'ul  of  cream,  six  cup- 
fulsof  Hour,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  and 
two  of  ginger.  MRS.  E.  L. 

SPICED  CURRANTS. 

Take  three  pounds  of  sugar,  add  a  pint  of 
vinegar,  three  tablesp  xmf  uls  of  cinnamon 
and  two  of  cloves.  Add  six  pounds  of  fruit 
and  boil  30  minutes.  Excellent  served  with 
meat.  B.  c. 

STUFFED  PEPPERS. 

The  large  bell  poppers  are  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Cut  around  the  stem,  remove  and  take 
out  seeds  For  the  stuffing  used  fine  chop¬ 
ped  cabbago,  adding  grated  horso-rad  ish, 
white  mustard  seel,  celery  seed  and  salt  to 
su't  the  taste.  Fill  the  peppers  with  thismix- 
ture,  putting  inea'h  a  small  onion  and  a  little 
cucumber.  Tie  the  stem  on  and  put  into  cold 
vinegar. 

CHOPPED  PICKLES. 

One  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  two  quarts  of 
small  onions  and  half  a  dozen  green  peppers, 
removing  seed.  Chop  each  separately,  then 
mix  sprinkling  in  three  teacupfuls  of  salt. 
Let  stand  over  night;  in  the  morning  drain 
well  and  add  a  teaoupful  of  mustard  seed,  two 
tables- poon  fnls  each  of  ground  cloves  and  cin¬ 
namon  and  one  teacupful  of  grated  horse¬ 
radish.  Pour  over  a  gallon  of  hot  vinegar. 

MISS  KATE  BROWN. 


RASPBERRY  ICE  CREAM. 

One  quart  of  sweet  cream,  one  quart  of 
fruit  and  not  quite  a  pint  of  sugar.  Crush 
the  fruit  and  add  the  sugar.  Let  stand  two 
hours,  add  the  cream,  put  through  a  strainer 
and  freeze.  _  a.  e.  b. 

PICKLED  BEETS. 

Boil  very  tender  in  quite  salt  wator,  skin, 
slice  aud  place  in  an  earthen  pot  or  any  con¬ 
venient  dish.  For  every  good  sized  beet  al¬ 
low  a  thin  slice  of  onion,  a  tablespoonful  of 
grated  horse  radish  and  half  a  dozen  olives. 
Cover  with  cold  vinegar.  They  will  not 
keep  over  a  week. 

COOKING  PEAS. 

Boil  until  tender  in  a  very  little  water. 
Drain  off  the  water  and  for  every  quart  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  half  a  tablespoon  - 
fill  of  flour  rubbed  into  the  butter,  half 
a  teasp  >oaful  of  sugar  and  one  of  salt.  Mix 
thoroughly,  siram-r  a  few  minutes,  add  a  cup 
of  cream  or  rich  milk  to  each  quart,  heat  and 
serve.  This  will  be  found  very  fine  if  the 
peas  are  not  too  old. 

BROILED  LIVER. 

Slice  thia.  dip  into  melted  butter,  sprinkle 
with  cracker  dust  aud  broil  over  a  quick  fire. 
Garnish  with  parsley.  Mrs.  Brady. 


CORN  SOUP. 

One  quart  of  graced  green  corn  and  a  pint 
of  hot  water.  C  >ok  90  minutes.  To  three 
pints  of  new  milk  aid  a  slice  of  onion  and 
..ring  to  a  boil.  Mir  smooth  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  Hour  and  butter,  add  a  little  of  the 
hot  milk,  stir  smooth  and  ad  I  to  the  milk. 
Boil  eight  minutes.  Take  out  the  onion  and 
add  the  corn.  Season  with  pepper  aud  salt. 

Mary  B. 

LADY'S  CAKE. 

Three  quarters  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  two 
cupfuls  of  white  sugar,  whites  of  six  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  half  a  cupful  of  milk, 
three  cupfuls  of  fine  sifted  flour,  one  tea«poon- 
ful  of  baking  powder  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
esseuceof  almond.  Boat  the  butter  to  a  cream, 
add  the  sugar,  beat  until  light, stir  in  the  milk, 
then  the  essence  and  stiff  whites  and,  last,  the 
flour  with  the  baking  powder  stirred  thro  igh 
it.  Bake  for  h  alf  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
The  cake  should  be  about  two  inches  thick. 

VEAL  STEW. 

Boil  about  two  and  a-half  pounds  of  the 
breast  of  veal  in  water  just  enough  to  cover 
f  r  one  hour  and  a- half,  add  a  dozm  potatoes 
ani  boil  half  an  hour  longer.  Then  add  a 
pint  of  rich  milk,  thicken  and  season  and  pour 
over  slices  of  toast. 

MUTTON  AND  TOMATO  PIE. 

Butter  the  bottom  and  sidesof  a  baking- dish, 
cover  the  bottom  with  bread  crumbs  and  fill 
with  alternale  layers  of  cold  roast  or  boiled 
mutton  cut  in  thin  slices  and  tomatoes  peeled 
aud  sliced.  Season  each  layer  with  pepper, 
salt  and  bits  of  butter.  L-t  the  last  layer  be 
of  tomatoes  covered  with  bread  crumbs. 
Bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Mrs.  McNair. 

PEACH  MERINGUE  PIE. 

Peel  ripe  peaches,  remove  stones,  stew,  put 
through  a  colander  ami  sweeten.  Line  a  tin 
pie  di'h  with  a  good  crust,  till  with  the  peach 
and  bake.  Wheu  done,  cover  with  a  meringue 
made  by  beating  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth  and  sweetening  with  three  tahle- 
spoonfuis  of  powdered  sugar  and  flavored 
with  vanilla  or  lemon.  Put  into  the  oven  and 
brown  lightly.  Serve  when  iust  cold. 

southern  Jersey. 


Horae  ford  a  Add  Phosphate 

In  Liver  "nil  Kidney  Troubles. 

Dr.  O  G  Cllley,  diston,  says;  “I have 
used  it  very  ...  n6ively  and  “ith  the  mo-t 
remarka'de  succe-*  m  dyspepsia  and  iu  all 
cases  where  theie  is  derangement  of  the  liver 
and  kidney  s." — Adv. 


§#i0ceUattCott0. 


PROFESSOR 


MAKING 


POWDER 


Marie  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit.  cak«  a,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  ii^li  ic-  ~*"w« 
der. 

]  n  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Uorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Itumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


.  I»I,  AVTHONY,  Ag't,  too  and  102  Reade  St..  N.  Y 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO’S 

IMPROVED  ; 
BUTTER  COLOR 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY, 

CWFor  several  years  we  have  furnished  the 
Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti- 
fcfleial  color  for  but  ter  j  so  meritorioea  that  it  met 
with  great  snoeea*  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International 
Dairy  Fairs. 

CsTBnt  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re¬ 
search  we  hare  improved  in  several  points,  and 
now  efter  tills  new  color  as  the  beat  it i  the  vcorhl. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 

)  Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 
|  Strongest,  Brightest  and 
►  Cheapest  Color  Made, 

|  XW And,  while  prepared  In  oil.  Is  eo  compound 
►ed  that  it  is  Impossible  for  it  t  ■  become  rancid. 

|  toTBEWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  all 
'other  oil  colors,  for  they  are  llaOle  to  become 
Trancldand  spoil  the  bolter. 

}  LZ7"If  you  cannot  get  the  “improved”  write  us 
>to  know  where  and  how  to  get  tt  without  extra 
lexpenae.  (1C) 

wctis,  nintannsot  *  co„  n«r!ii>stnn,  vt. 


Dobbins’  Starch  Polish. 


(HOWDASHiNEl 


An  important  dis¬ 
covery,  by  which 
every  family  may 
give  their  linm 
that  beautiful  fin¬ 
ish  peculiar  to  fine 
laundry  work. 
Ask  your  Grocer, 

J,  B,  DOBBINS, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
arid  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  as. 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


A<3EN”T,«!  AGENTS !  AGEATS ! 

GEN.  DOe  GLli'  bran’  new  book,  "'oi  pubhs/uxt,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEAxvS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

re  the  grnn'trtt  chance  ever  offered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
GEN.  sit. .KM  X  >-  Tills  $U)>iTbly  I Uustmtert.  Firvte/fios  nil (1 
r/o iiltnti  work  ontaella  all  ot  ers  Hi  to  I ,  nnd  is  the  fastest  teb 
hna  book  ever  piinliRhcd.  Agents  arernse  Id  to  2U  orders  a  Joy. 
C  VIi  h  thounuut m  inw.  MrWctow  \<!ENTS.\l  \  \  TM> 
Ksclvxtrc  Terntorv  unit  Extra  Terms  ipvcn  .M  i ut  at  euirulan 
to  A.  l).  \l  Oi.  I  litAli  fll.N  A  CO..  Ilartturd.  Cunu. 


Can  now  yrasp  a  fortune,  Gerdt 
worn,  ftp)  fri*e.  RIDEOUT  A  CO., 
10  Bas-lav  St.  N™  Vurk 


m 


a  week,  912  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Ooet’j 
outfit  free.  xddreaa  True  »  Co.  Anunsta,  Yl^ 


i  i,  Lartre  ohromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
~t'  *  Postpaid  G  T  Rkrp.  &  Co..  Nassau.  N.  V 


$*><> 


,  wtwK  iu  yourowo  town,  terms  and  *5  outfit 
free.  l.il**rt  V  X,  Pv-rl.i,  |  .ft 


A  MONTH  nnd  hoard  In  your  county.  Men 
or  ladles  Plensant  business.  Address 
P,  W.  7JEUUSH  *  OO.,  BOX  98,  Phlla,  Pa. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  J  uly  1,  1882. 

The  Execution  of  Guiteau.— By  the 
stern  decree  of  justice,  not  bv  mob  violence, 
Guiteauon  Friday  last  ex  plated  the  great  crime 
which  he  committed  one  year  ago.  It  is  a 
life  for  a  life  but  how  despicably  insignificant 
the  one  now  taken  «b  compared  with  the  one 
sacrificed  a  twelvemonth  since!  Garfield, 
the  Nation’s  President,  a  Christian  statesman  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  scholarly  attain¬ 
ment;  Guiteau,  a  malignant,  inhuman,  ignomi¬ 
nious  wretch.  There  i9  a  sense  of  incongruity 
between  the  insignificance  of  the  actor  and  the 
consequences  of  the  act  that  is  quite  incom¬ 
prehensible,  and  though  the  demands  of  the 
law  are  now  sat  isfied  it  seems  hut  a  poor  ex¬ 
piation  for  the  crime  which  removed  a  nation’s 
chief  and  plunged  a  nation  into  mourning. 
At  about  noon  on  Friday  the  30th  ultimo, 
Warden  Crocker  read  the  death  war¬ 
rant  to  Guiteau,  but  the  latter  made  no 
comment  on  it.  When  bisarms  were  pinioned 
a  slight  quiver  passed  over  his  frame  aud  he 
nerved  himself  for  the  final  struggle.  The  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  gallows  from  the  condemned 
man’s  cell  started  at  12.35  f.  m  .  When 
Guiteau  reached  the  steps  to  the  gallows’ 
platform  he  paused  a  moment  and  gazed 
calmly  at  the  spectators.  He  did  not  falter 
on  his  march;  his  step  was  firm.  Arriving  on 
the  scaffold  Guiteau  spoke  a  few  words  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Hicks  his  spiritual  adviser  who  replied 
in  a  low  tone.  The  soape^  noose  was  then 
placed  about  the  neck,  the  black  cap  drawn 
over  i  he  eyes  aud  the  feet  bound.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  a  dream  as  if  unconscious  of  his  fate- 
Rev.  Mr.  Hicks  offered  prayer,  after  which 
the  Warden  gave  the  fatal  signal;  the  drop 
swung  back  aud  the  body  fell  fullv  five  feet, 
breaking  the  prisoner’s  neck  instantly.  The 
body  was  delivered  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hicks  and  a 
post-mortem  examination  made.  Guiteau 
made  no  speech  on  the  scaffold,  but  left  his 
•  •  last  words”  in  writing  at  his  cell.  There  was 
no  “  scene  ’’  at  the  gallows  as  some  expected, 
and  but  few  witnessed  the  execution.  Such  is 
the  end  1 

Strikes  in  this  City,— For  several  days 
past  the  workmen  formerly  employed  at  the 
various  railroad  frti  ht  depots,  and  at  the 
vessel  wharves  iu  this  city  and  Jersey  City 
have  been  on  a  strike,  and  now  the  question 
seems  to  be  simply  one  of  endurance  to  see 
which  shall  bold  out  Ibe  longer— the  laborers 
or  employers.  The  men  had  been  working 
for  17  cents  an  hour  and  demanded  20,  which 
the  employers  refused.  The  strikers  have 
conducted  themselves  thus  f^r  very  peacea¬ 
bly  and  are  resting  iu  the  belief  that  their  de¬ 
mands  are  just.  Already  much  inconvenience 
to  shipping  has  resulted  to  city  merchants  as 
well  as  to  those  who  ship  produce  of  all  kinds 
to  the  city  markets.  Perishable  freight  has 
suffered  very  much  and  the  loss  on  it  will  be 
considerable.  Some  of  the  railroad  compan¬ 
ies  have  employed  immigrant  help  to  assist 
them  over  the  difficulty,  and  by  this  means 
some  freight  has  been  moved,  but  yet  at  pres¬ 
ent  writing  the  majority  of  the  depots  are 
glutted  with  goods  of  all  descriptions.  The 
inconvenience  along  the  line  of  the  railroads 
in  getting  sufficient  goods  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  country  people  is  very  great,  and  the 
store  keepers  have  to  limit  their  supply  to  in¬ 
dividual  customers,  as  they  do  not  wish  to 
Have  goods  sent  by  express  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
on  account  of  cost. 

The  majority  for  the  Prohibitory  Liquor 
law  amendment  in  the  State  of  Iowa  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  40,000.  The  temperance  State 
Committee  claims  a  majority  of  00,000.  All 
the  large  cities  in  the  State,  except  Des 
Moines,  gave  strong  majoiities  against  it. 

Immigration  into  Dakota  is  not  as  great 
the  present  month  as  the  preceding  one,  but 
persons  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Territory  are  not  discouraged  by  this  fact, 
believing  that  with  the  gathering  of  the  har¬ 
vest  in  Europe  aud  the  releasing  from  work 
of  laborers  now  under  contract  the  tide  of 
emigration  will  increase  to  still  vaster  pro¬ 
portions.  The  growth  of  the  Territory  the 
past  three  years  in  population  has  been  sur¬ 
prising.  In  1860  Ihe  population  was  4  837,  of 
which  2  201  were  Indians;  in  1870  it  was  14,- 
181;  in  1880  it  was  135,180;  and  in  1S82  it  is 
estimated  to  be  above  250,000. 

President  Angell,  of  the  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  prostrated  b  v  the  heat  at  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich.,  while  preaching  the  hac-calaureate 
sermon,  and  was  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
take  part  in  the  commencement  exercises 
later  iu  the  week. 

An  unexpected  slackening  in  the  current 
of  immigration  at  Castle  Garden  brings  that  of 
the  month  about  seven  thousand  short  of  that 
of  last  June  at  the  corresponding  day.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  reason  is  that  this  year  the  tide  set 
in  earlier,  May’s  arrivals  far  surpassing  those 
of  1881,  The  year,  as  a  whole,  will  show  a 


much  greater  number  than  any  preceding 
twelve  month  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

In  the  8enate,  Mr.  Rollins,  from  the  Naval 
Committee,  has  reported  a  bill  appropriating 
$10,400,000  for  the  construction  and  armament 
of  six  cruisers,  one  steam  ram,  four  torpedo 
boats  t,o  cruise  et  sea,  four  others  for  harbor 
use,  and  one  gunboat  for  service  on  the  lakes. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  to  be  aided  in 
the  planning  and  construction  of  these  vessels 
by  a  naval  board  of  advice  and  survey  to  con¬ 
sist  of  five  naval  officers  and  two  experts  from 
civil  life. 

The  arrangement  for  a  fast  mail  train  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  to  make  the  run  in  25 
hours  is  closed.  This  train  will  begin  running 
in  July.  In  the  absence  of  the  officers  of  two 
of  the  Western  pjd  lines,  Superintendent  W. 
B.  Thompson  of  the  Railway  Postal  Service 
is  unable  to  renew  the  request  and  accompany¬ 
ing  arguments  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  a  continuous  fast  mail  service  across  the 
continent.  The  officers  of  the  railway  lines 
connecting  Chicago  and  Omaha  have  notified 
Mr.  Thompson  that  they  canuot  put  on  a  fast 
mail  train  between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs) 
ecause  such  an  undertaking  by  one  line 
would  create  jealousy  and  disrupt  the  pooling 
agreement  now  iu  force. 

Consumption  no  louger  an  incurable  disease 
send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard 
Street,  for  their  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  and  learn  how  this  disease  may  be  sure'y 
arrested  and  cured.  It  will  be  mailed  free, 
— Adv. 

- - ♦  - - 

AGRICUL1URAL  NEWS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to  manu¬ 
facturers  of  sugar  from  sorghum,  beets  and 
other  sugar-producing  plauts  in  the  United 
States,  setting  forth  the  results  of  sorghum- 
culture  experiments  made  by  the  Bureau  in 
18SI.  The  report  admits  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  results,  which  is  quite  readily 
confirmed  by  the  exhibit,  which  is  as  follows: 
Prom  135  acres  of  cane  there  were  obtained 
2,977  gallons  of  sirup  aud  165  pounds  of  sugar, 
at  a  cost  for  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 

$8.550  04 . - . 

. Reports  from  over  fifty 

different  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  New 
York  State,  including  the  counties  of  Al¬ 
bany,  Clinton,  Columbia,,  Delaware,  Dutch 
ess,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Green,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Herkimer,  Montgomery,  Otsego,  Sarato¬ 
ga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Ulster  and  War¬ 
ren,  also  Berkshire,  Mass.,  show  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  crops  as  follows:  Corn  in  all  sections 
is  very  backward,  but  is  now  doing’  better, 
aud  with  continued  warm  weather  will  be  an 
average  crop.  Oats  are  good  in  all  counties,  and 
in  some  very  fine.  Rye  is  looking  very  well, 
other  grains  generally  good,  but  a  small  acre¬ 
age  and  but  little  attention  is  given  to  them. 
Hay  promises  a  very  large  yield;  in  some 
sections  the  dry  weather  of  last  Fall  damaged 
the  grass  roots,  but  there  will  be  more  than  an 
average  crop.  Apples  are  set  for  an  abund¬ 
ant  supply.  Other  fruits,  however,  are  not 
looking  well.  Hops  are  not  up  to  the  average, 
and  promise  hard  y  a  fair  yield.  A  large 
crop  of  potatoes  is  looked  for.  Prices  for 
farm  products  are  high;  farmers  are  said  to 
be  paying  off  or  reducing  mortgages,  and  a 

generally  good  feeling  prevails . A  New 

York  company  is  organized  to  ship  fresh 
meats  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  cities  for 
sale  in  the  latter.  They  say  the  meat  ar¬ 
rives  in  better  condition  than  when  ulive,  and 

expect  to  succeed  satisfactorily . S.  W. 

Allerton,  owner  of  12,000  acres  of  corn  land 
in  the  best  section  of  Illinois,  says  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  iu  Pratt  and  adjoining  counties  that  the 
corn  is  fairly  jumping  out  of  the  ground,  and 
farmers  are  full  of  hope,  and  all  concede  this 
year’s  crop  in  Central  Illinois  will  exceed  by 
many  thousand  bushels  that  of  1881.  Other 
grains  are  lookiug  better  than  ever  before. 

. Two-thirds  of  the  100,000  acres  of 

wheat  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kan.,  have  been 
cut,  and  the  crop  D  now  in  shock.  The  farm¬ 
ers  declare  that  they  never  saw  such  tine 
grain.  Many  fields  will  yield  from  30  to  40 
bushels  an  acre.  The  acreage  of  corn  is  nearly 
130,000  acres,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  The 
crop  is  very  promising.  Such  other  crops 
as  potatoes,  oats  and  barley  all  promise  more 
than  Ihe  ordinary  yield.  The  latest  reports 
from  Sunday’s  stoim  state  that  in  the  lower 
half  of  Paundeis  Counly  and  parts  of  Gage 
and  Butler  Counties,  Kan.,  the  hail  destroyed 
all  the  crops,  except  that  in  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  mentioned  the  corn  may  survive  the 

disaster . . . . . . . 

There  is  a  fiesh  pleuropneumonia  scare  in 
Maryland.  The  governor  recently  declared 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  existed  iu  the 
State  lor  six  months  but  the  government 
commission,  after  an  examination,  report 
that  ihe  disease  is  still  to  be  found  in  Balti- 
timore  County ;  that  nine  animals  from  an 
infected  herd  have  recently  been  driven  along 
the  highwajr  to  the  city  and  there  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  stock  yards;  that  while  there  one 
was  attacked  by  the  plague  in  an  acute  form 


and  that  a  calf  from  an  infected  herd  had  re¬ 
cently  been  sent  to  Chicago.  It  is  said  that 
this  animal  will  almost  certainty  be  attacked, 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  it  dis¬ 
covered  and  killed  before  the  disease  is 
spread  nobody  knows  where.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  business  done  sending  calves  from 
dairies  in  precisely  the  region  down  the 
coast  which  has  had  the  most  trouble,  and  the 
danger  from  it  to  cattle  all  over  the  country 
has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  the  com¬ 
mission  aud  ourselves . . 

David  Dow-,  of  New  York,  as  competent 
an  authority  as  there  is  In  the  country,  has 
been  on  an  extensive  journey  into  the  North¬ 
west,  and  returns  assured  of  excellent  wheat 
crops,  and  expecting  also  good  harvests  of 
corn,  though  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  predict  on 
this  grain,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  much  later  planted  than  usual;  and 
in  some,  for  instance,  the  lower  part  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  it  has  been  planted  three  times.  But 
Mr.  Dows  feels  that  no  storm  or  rust  can  pre¬ 
vent  abundant  harvests . 

The  following  Census  bulletin  has  just  been 
issued,  giving  correctly  the  number  of  farms 
in  the  United  States  in  1880  and  1870: 


Rate  pr.  et.  of 
STATES.  Inc  ,  1870-1 S80. 

The  United  States...  51 

1880. 

4,008,907 

1870. 

2„659985 

Alabama . 

102 

135,864 

67.3S2 

Arizona . 

346 

757 

172 

Arkansas . 

91 

94,433 

49.484 

California . 

51 

Sfl.934 

23  724 

Colorado . 

159 

4  506 

1,738 

Connecticut . 

20 

30,598 

23;'0S 

Dakota . 

914 

17,485 

1,720 

P  laware . 

15 

8,749 

7,015 

Dlst.  of  Columbia — 

im 

435 

*® 

Florida  . 

129 

23,438 

10,241 

Georgia . 

H8 

13S.626 

69,9  >6 

I  'ah'i . 

355 

1,685 

414 

Il'lnols . 

26 

25  V  41 

202,803 

Indiana . . — 

20 

194,013 

141,789 

Iowa  . 

59 

195,351 

116,292 

Karsns . 

263 

138.561 

38  2i '2 

Kentucky . 

41 

166  453 

118,422 

Lritlstana . 

70 

48;292 

28,431 

Maine . 

8 

64.309 

59,301 

51  urylaed . 

no 

40,517 

27,000 

51a -each  u  setts . 

41 

88,406 

26,  00 

Michigan . . . . 

56 

154,'»« 

9-1. 786 

Minnesota  . 

*9 

9  ’,386 

46,500 

MlsRlss'ppl . 

50 

101,772 

68,i 

Mb-ouri . 

45 

215,575 

13S.32S 

5T”ntatta . . . . 

78 

1.519 

851 

Nebraska . 

415 

69,337 

12,801 

Neva  (a . 

35 

1,404 

1 ,035 

New  Hampshire . 

9 

32  181 

29,612 

New  Jersey . 

12 

84,307 

30.652 

New  Mexico . 

13 

5,053 

4,480 

New  York . 

11 

241,058 

216,2-3 

North  Carolina . 

68 

157,6'  19 

93,565 

Ohio . 

28 

247,189 

195,953 

Oregon . 

114 

16,217 

7, '87 

Pennsylvania . 

23 

213,542 

174,011 

Rhode  Island . 

16 

6.216 

5,368 

South  Carolina  . 

81 

93.964 

51  839 

Tennessee . 

40 

163,650 

118,111 

Texas . 

185 

174.181 

61  125 

Utah . 

93 

9,452 

4,908 

Vermont . 

5 

an  522 

83.827 

Virginia . 

69 

118,517 

73,849 

Washington . 

109 

6,529 

3, 127 

West  Virginia . 

58 

62.674 

39,778 

Wisconsin . 

81 

134,322 

102,904 

Wyoming . . 

101 

457 
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♦Why  is  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinbham’s  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Compound  like  the  Mississippi  river  in  a 
spring  freshet  ?  Because  the  immense  volume 
of  tbi-t  healing  river  moves  with  such  mo¬ 
mentum  that  it  sweeps  away  all  obstacles  and 
is  literally  flooding  the  country. — Adv. 


Elegantly  put  up,  two  bottles  in  one  pack¬ 
age,  is  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  All  drug¬ 
gists. — Adv. 

-  —  — -»♦< - 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25cts.  per  box. — Adv. 


Stinging  irritation,  inflammation,  all  Kid¬ 
ney  and  Urinary  Complaints,  cured  by 

“  Buchupaiba”  $1. — Adv. 

- - 

ESpThe  most  brilliant  shades  possible,  on 
all  fabrics  are  made  by  the  Diamond  Dyes. 
Unequalled  for  brilliancy  and  durability. 
10  cts. — Adv. 

- ♦->  ►  — 

Send  name  and  address  to  Cragin  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  for  cook  book  free. — Adv. 


Burnett’*  Oocoalne 

Has  received  Universal  Endorsement 

No  other  preparation  possesses  such  remark¬ 
able  properties  for  embellishing  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  hair  and  rendering  it  dark  and 
glossy.  It  cures  baldness  and  eradicates 
dandruff. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  the 
best. — Adv. 

- ♦  ■»  ■» - 

A  Thrcalier  tliat  Pays. 

In  localities  where  there  is  threshing  to  do, 
the  Butterworth  machines  are  always  sure  to 
obtain  a  steady  run,  and  also  command  the 
highest  prices  for  the  remarkable  superiority 
of  their  work. 

For  Circulars  address  N.  J.  Agr’l  Works, 
Trenton  N.  J. — Adv. 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS 
Up  to  Saturday,  July  1. 
Chicago.— Wheat  steady,  wrh  a  fair 
demand:  No.  2  Chicago  Spring  at  $1  35@1  35% 
cash;  $1.  35%,  June  and  Jul>  ;  $1,13.  August; 
$1.03@1.U3%,  all  the  year;  No.  8  do.  $1.08@ 


1.10;  regular  at  $1.15%@1.16,  July;  $1.03% 
August;  $1.05,  September;  $1  03,  all  the  vear 
Corn  active  at74%@74%c.  cash;  74%c.,  June; 
74%@74%c,  July;  75f£@75%c„  August 
75%e.,  September;  66%@06%i\,  all  the  year; 
rejected  at  73%@73%o.  Oats  active,  firm 
and  higher  at  54%@54%o.,  cash;  54%c.,  June 
49%@49%c.,  July;  8e%@39%c.,  August 
3S%c.,  September;  38%c.,  October;  38%@ 
3S%c.,  all  the  year.  Rye  steady.  Barley 
strong  at  S0@S7c. ,  September.  Flax  seed 
firmer;  merchantable  at  $1.28.  Eggs  steady 
and  firm  at  17@l8e.  PORK  unsettled,  but 
generally  higher  at  $2l.0O@3l.65,  cash;  $21.- 
57%@21.60,  July;  $21.70@21.72%,  August; 
$21  85@21.87%,  September;  $22  ,  October; 
$19.85@U)  90,  all  the  year.  Lard  strong  and 
higher  at  11  95@11.97<%c,,  cash;  II  97%@I3., 
July;  I2.10@12.l2%c,  August;  12.82%@13  25c, 
September;  11.95@ll.97%c.,  a'l  the  year. 
Whiskey  steady  and  unchanged  at  $1.1(5. 
Hogs,  market  generally  steady;  common  to 
good,  mixed,  $7.50@8  05;  heavy,  $8. 10@S  70; 
light,  $7,45@8  20;  skips,  $5  00(87.25.  Cattle 
natives  dull  and  weak,  prices  steady; 
exports  $7.70@S;  good  to  choice  shipping, 
$6  75@7  40;  common  to  fair, $5  50(3,6  29;  mixed 
butchers’,  $2  75@5;  the  range  generally  steady 
Nebraska  and  Texas  cattle,  $4.75;  Montana 
grassers,  $6;  through  Texans,  $3  75 @5  75; 
8tockers  and  feeders  dull  at  $3@5.  Sheep 
market  weak  a od  dull;  supply  well  cleared; 
poor  to  fair,  $3  25@3  75;  medium  to  good, 
$4. @4.50;  extra,  $4.G0@4,75;  all  shorn; 
demand  fair. 


Cincinnati. — Wheat  quiet;  No.  2  R  d 
Winter  $L  30  cash;  $1  10%,  July  ;  $1  04%@ 
1  05,  August.  Corn  stronger;  No.  2  mixed 
75%@76c  ,  spot;  76%c  ,  July;  77%c.,  October ; 
60%c  ,  all  the  year.  Oats  stronger  and  higher. 
No,  2  mixed,  56%@57c.  Rye  dull  at  68@70e; 
Pork  firmer  at  $22  50.  Lard  strong  and 
higher  at  $ll.87%c.  Bulk  meats  stronger  and 
higher  ;  shoulders,  $9.75;  clear  rib,  $13,  Ba¬ 
con  strong;  shoulders,  $10  25;  clear  rib  $13.75; 
char,  $14  25.  Hogs  steady  ;  common  and 
light  at  $6  50@8  25;  packing  aud  butchers’, 
$7  75@8  50. 

New  Orleans. — Corn  quiet.  Mixed  90c; 
White  higher  at  $1,0>@1.08.  Oats  dull; 
Western,  53@53';  new  Texas,  5l@53o.  Cora 
meal  dull  at  $4. 17%@4  20  Hay  scarce  and 
firm;  ordinary,  $23@24;  prime  $25@26;  choice 
$2S.  Pork  easier  at  $23  75@23  85.  Lard 
quiet;  Refitted  Tierce,  $12  25;  Iveg,  $12.75 
Bulk  meats  strong;  choice  shoulders  picked, 
$9.75,  Bacou  in  fair  dernaad;  Shoulders,  $10; 
Clear  Rib  and  Long  Clear  weak  at  $14. 

8r,  Louis.— Wueat  a  shade  higher,  but 
very  dull;  nothing  was  done  in  the  June  deal; 
No.  2  Red  Fall,  $1.34,  cash;  $1.10%,  July; 
$1.01%,  August;  $1.01%,  all  the  year.  Corn 
— Options  higher  and  cash  lower;  75%@76c;. 
cash;  75%c  ,  June;  73%c.,  July  and  August; 
73c. ,  September;  71@7l%c,  October;  82%c., 
all  the  year.  Oats — Options  higher  and  cash 
lower;  53s.  cash;  46%c.,  July;  37c.,  August; 
35%o.,  all  the  year.  Cattle — market  active 
and  firm ;  supply  largely  of  grass  cattle ;  grass 
Texans,  700  to  900  pounds,  $3.75@5  00;  Indian 
steers  of  1,065  pounds  brought  $5.25;  native 
shipping  steers,  1,300  to  1,400  pound,  $6.S7%@ 
7.50;  grass  natives  of  1,100  pounds,  $5  50. 
Sheep — good  to  choice  muttons  iu  good  de¬ 
mand  at  $3.75@4  50;  lower  grades  dull  at 
$2.75@3  25.  Hogs  active,  firm,  aud  higher; 
stockers,  $6.50@6  75;  shipping,  $7.20@7  50; 
packing,  $7.80@8.23;  butchers’  to  fancy,  $8.30 
@8.50. 

- •  »  » 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  July  1,  1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Tk1*  freight  handlers’  fctrike  Is 
preventing  the  tilling  of  Western  orders,  and  ihe 
market  Is  ruling  quiet.  Prime  handpicked  foreign 
beans  s  -ll  In  ihe  range  of  <2  Obeli  10;  ear-lots  could 
not  be  placed  above  tne  lust  ie  n  <ure  state  inarr  >w 
In  light  NlsKik  and  held  w.th  inert*  oonlldenre.  Me  alum 
111  small  supply  but  hs«u  only  u  limited  demand - 

Beaus,  medium,  p  mw  fS5S  do  fair  to  gmd  $3.25 
©3. SO;  marrow,  prime.  a-J.OUal.  10;  do.  fair  b •  good. *3.75 
(Si)  SO.  red  kidney,  ehu  i  e  $V-V5(it'..’  90,  do  fulr  to  gO'>d, 
$2.2fi(j$2  .'ill;  wlitt-  k  dney  prime,  $1.0 , OH  I  ID;  do.  fair  to 
good  $8Hlhvl  0,  pea  uesu*.  choice,  **’:  do,  fair  to 
good.  $  i  3Dji3  flu;  black  tart  e  soup.  4'i  10 

Pens,  given,  V  tnnth,  I;  fair  to  good,  f  1.36®  1.35 
Southern  b.  a  *  2-hush  bag 

Bkbai  stuffs  and  PROVISIONS  —  Iii  the  Winter  grrde? 
of  wheat  the  market  has  drifted  about  i  s  'he  shcr 
Interest  hill  been  s'lnop  or  ohrrw  ge,  and  is  feverish 
and  uioieiiled,  feeling  iho*J'Rntent  rolaxntl  in  of  iho 
bud  element,  through  which  several  changes  to  lower 
prl'-eH  occurred  ro  low- d  by  quite  ntt  Important  re¬ 
action*.  A  moderately  active  business  In, Khncu  re¬ 
port  d  lu  w  heat  11  >ur.  which  lias  )>-•  n  again  quoted 
Irregular  for  Winter  wheat  t  rodu  t  ua  a  rule, 
weaker  ou  comparatively  free  etf  Tings.  Spring 
wheat  product  varied  little.  h«  not  pieced  for  sale. 
The  export  call  hits  been  moderate,  and  met  chletty 
by  ihe  local  millers. 

Prices  for  flour,  meal  and  feed.— Quotations-  Flour 
No  2,  $2  6UUS.M1  latter  e  xtreme:  superfine,  $3  IWI@4  40; 
common  to  rntr  extra  State,  gl  .VKjVO1;  good  lo  fancy, 
do  gi  I'M  ill;  common  to  good  extra  Western. 
f4.Vt@fi.5u.  good  to  choice,  $5  U '(D 2,45;  common  to  good 
extra  round  hoop  Ohio,  $i.u.Vo»AVi;  good  lo  choice '*0- 
$5.tii i(,i 8.ihi;  common  extra  Minnesota,  $4  65fifi.V5  ■;  clear, 
$7  00@/8  0u;  rye  mixture,  g'i.<KK«i7  DO;  bakers',  extra, 
$5  riOuVi  75  Ml  night,  *  1. 7  Ka»8.0u}  patent.  $7.25«i9  8>;  St. 
Louis,  common  to  fair,  extra.  *4  ,S;  go  ,d  to  very 

choice  rauiliv,  S'>.HU@!i;  D;  patent  Winter  wheat  extra, 
fi.UUdfSOU;  City  Mill  exira  for  West  Indie-,  $6  8  st 
6.50;  S  .utti  America,  f tlA *.5  ifl;  piiltiu'.  4T.8W5  2»; 
market  •  lo  lug  dull.  Southern  llou'  quiet  slid  un¬ 
changed;  eonimon  to  go  -d  extra.  $.’>  <va«*«.2S:  good  to 
ehol-e,  ,6  se@>8  00.  Rye  Hour  more  active,  deoil •  lug; 
stipe  id  c  $!'><al  (»).  ('em  tn-al  quiet,  tu-chunged'. 
brandy  wine.  $1  tO®4.’D;  ye  low  W-  tile’ll  quoted  $i  (») 
fit 4.115;  lmgme.il,  *|  tvifi/,1  r.:.  for  course  ycbow  $1.  2(ji 
gi.il  for  b  dte  l  white,  reed,  quoted  at  g  n (»ifi«l«  Vi f-  r 
40  to  M  as;  $  8.V«42U  ufl  for  8P  Its;  $23  DUm  iit.ltl  V  80 
®  s.;  $2M»ifi«2H.50  for  KID  fen  ;  $2lL  UiftiSU.OD  for  sharps, 
and  $27.iO(a-29.0U  for  rye  feed. 


Prices  for  grain.— Wheat,  ungraded  Winter  red, 
.15(81 1-48 >4;  No.  4  red,  $1.25;  No.  3  ted.  *1  88;  No.  3 
d,  $1.4’,Ji01.48?i;  No.  1  red,  $1.474ii*1.4iJ4,  mixed 


mm 


gool  demand  and  Arm.  Only  small  lots  of  Western 
arrive  fowls  are  la  good  demand  moderate  supply 
and  a  shale  higher  Veryfe-v  turkeys  offering  and 
very  Iltt1*  demand  Tor  them.  Spring  docks  are  very 
dull.  Old  du  Ks  hard  to  sell  unless  at  very  low 
prl  es.  Wild  squabs  and  plge  its  have  been  scarce 
and  there  arc  f-w  fresh  lots  offering;  English  snipe 
and  plover  are  In  light  supply,  hut  nave  very  little 
demand 

l.lve  poultry -Spring  chickens,  IP  n>.  3V®2'.o:  ro-vls, 
Penn  ami  Jersey.  iflniMSt^c;  do  State.  XP*.  Western. 
1 2®  1 7c;  Southern  13®'2‘6<.';  roosters.  7®Ho.  turkeys, 
Jers  y  1'V«b 1 1  •;  Wtedern.  ‘><3 lie;  ducks,  Western,  pr 
'JKmfi.Sr  do  N  ,1.  iV  v  and  Penn..75c.ia#l.'iO:  geese.  Wes¬ 
tern  and  8  uthern,  $  .UH4I.JS  <1< >  Jersev  nt  N  Y., 
8tSO«2l>.l.  Dresse  I  poultry— Turkeys  choice  I4®15c; 
fair  to  good.  |  ,vs  4e  forvfs  Ptilla.  1,"><4  7c;  We»  ern, 
12  vl'it^e  chickens  Spr'nv,  Phlia.  ft i<oa4<»  -  Western, 
2u®2fc  dtlt'k*.  Spring  Phil  i..  2il  *2.1c;  do.  old.  In®  4e; 
RQUVk  whl  c  $H  2»nt't..'V'j  d«i  k  SL75,  Game— English 
«•'  p-  8i  75®  i  <l:  plover  $l  5  ®I.7S  wila  pigeons, 
$1  l>rai.i:>;  wild  Stjiiubv  di  *  .  IbtiiiSc. 

Vxrjr.TAMLB  —Most  of  the  Virginia  potatoes,  e«- 
pe  tally  th  -sc  from  the  K  is  ern  shore,  are  small  and 
poor.  Old  potato-*  neglected  and  nominal,  hut 
much  lower.  Tomatoes  arrive  In  had  order  and  sell 

low  Norfolk  cai>hag-s  about  done  8. ring  beans 
lower  and  very  itu  1.  Onions  very  dull.  Asparagus 
I  owe-;  general  y  n  poor  rd  r 

Por.Mfo.-s  N  rfolk.  IP  bt.l  .  *  ,9ll(Stft<M:  do.  seconds, 
#2  Nuat.iO.  culls  *i.;-.Hi>3uu:  Hose.  East  rn,  $3.3®3.5U; 
do.  State  atOHMIUr.,  IVerle  s,  42  7 .We!  UO  H  iiiunk, 
S3d  l>®3  ¥1:  Smwrtlntcc,  gH  1)0  38  2  ;  A»ph  hkUs,  Oy  ter 
Pay  do*,  rntjeh,  $1  iO*l  ;5;  do  J-rs->y  an. I  Mary¬ 
land,  7Am3$i .  0  tomato  s,  Fla.  hush.  b»x.$l  OO.a2,lKi; 
Chas'ii  and  8a*  ,  *IMho'  •(),  beets  L.  I..  *2.mi®ilie 
gr  ell  •  e*-,  L  I..  V  bag.  75e..'«$l  Iki  do.  1  bid.  *1,00® 
1 -N);  Mt  tug  beans,  Norfolk,  bbl  ,  fit) /n.*,5  Cuertttibers. 
Charleston  nn  l  8av.  erafe  2  Of/,'  •;  do.  Norfolk 
82  i'» it'A.'S)  b  twice,  bill.,  Vl-y.rg  2i;  Unions  N  p 
bl>l  Ji  lt):  d  i  Mii  s<  bbl.,  #;i.,Kr®4  tro,  lurulps,  Jersey, 
100  belts  ,  8-1.002*4,(10. 

Wool.. -Th-re  have  been  Ubersl  arrlvHls  ofTexas, 
and  stocks  tire  aisutmilliitln/.  The  offerings  of  t'ad- 
fornia  wo  i  are  iih  vet.  moderns*.  Reports  from  the 
fleece  districts  In  Old  >  and  MleM-au  state  a  good 
firm  market  and  considerable  a.  llvtty. 

(Jill**.  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  XXX  and 
pick  Joe  -r .  pt  -lirs!  No.  1,4134, ic:  course  2  i  f*. 1  ■;  comb 
lng.  lO  v  ii'c;  Slaw  and  Western.  X  to  XX.  :*U10c  No 
1,  I  licit.!  coarse.  2i®:!2o.  combing  40 itflfic.  combing 
unw-is'ied  2’ot.ts!:  Virginia,  W.  at  Virginia,  .Mary  In  in l 
and  initiuns  ua  vyxh  d  medium  26®24c  coarse.  2  ® 
27>c;  Georgia  .;n(t  lake  unwashed  medium,  2*®29c; 
Coarst*.  ■24d2>c;  burry  and  slightly  burry,  in®  tic; 
California,  Spring.  Northern  free,  38  a  3  e  middle 
county.  iMi.vlSo;  s  .uthern,  Kali  cholC", 

Fail.  Oilr  to  good,  lVadfic  low  gradeatld  burry,  12® 
lie;  Tex'S.  Spring,  choice.  28®3Uc:  fair  to  good,  28® 
8Uc  low  grade  and  burry.  lR®2k!  Texas  Fall,  I4®2ie. 
pulled  sup  -r.  3*u  l2e;  extra.  H5  o40u;  No.  I,  2l 48.2.40; 
combing,  31345c;  lamb,  35®10c;  tub- washed,  fair  to 
choice,  35®  12c. 


NEARLY  1,000 

Percheron- Norman  Horses 

Imported  and  Bred  by 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

Wayne,  Du  Fage  Co.,  Illinois. 

INCLUDING- 

rr-VT-o  H-a-Xid-red.  a-xxd. 

of  the  finest  types 

being  Imported  from 
France  by  him  the 


8  Prepared  from 

-M  fruits 

V”  <5  3 

Is  the  best  and  most  nsreenlile  preparation 

In  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorders  that 
attend  It. 

Ladles  and  children  and  those  who  dislike  taking 
pills  and  nauseous  medicines,  are  especially  pleased 
with  Its  agreeable  qualities, 

TROPIC  FRUIT  LAXATIVE  may  be  used  In  all 
c.-i  e*  that  need  the  aid  of  a  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperient  medicine  and  while  U  produces  the  same 
result,  as  the  agents  named.  It  Is  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  objections  common  to  (hem.  Packed  in 
bronzed  lin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cts.  Large  Boxes,  50  cts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUGGISTS. 


v  1  tropical 

M  otirl  nltini 


VYfi?Al\Q^q  jQfr 

OVER  200  STALLIONS,  THE 

CHOICEST  OF  ALL  BREEDING  STALLIONS 

In  service  in  La  Perche. 

They  will  be  shipped  ns  soon  ns  their  season  is 
completed.  I  bis  importation  will  also  comprise  a 
lot  of  the  finest  Mitres  and  Colts,  which,  when 
added  to  the  already  great  collection  of  Ouklawn, 
will  make  the  l.rirjsrmt.  nail  YlOrst  Select, 
Stmt  ever  collected,  and  will  make  it  possible  to 
SEE  MORE  FINE  SPECIMENS  IN  A  DAY 
than  one  could  see  in  their  native  country 
in  months. 

100  OF  THE  ABOVE  STOCK 


OVR.  CONTINENT 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Magazine 

CONm-CTSD  by 

ALBION-  W.  TOURGEE. 

$4  a  year  ;  $2  six  mos.;  10c.  a  copy 

FOR  SALE  SY  ALL  NEWS  DEALERS. 


Stntn  factorv  tine,  r  L{e;  do.  good  prime;  lOLJvailc., 
f'lr  to  go.,rl:  9^'Okfe;  do.  poor  If)  fair,  K®9c;  Ohio 
flat  fine  !l®DVa’  good  tf>  prime.  83'^c  po  >r  to  fair, 
5<.LTm  •  cresmery  pvrily  skimmed,  cinder;  6®6yac:  fair 
to  prime,  3Hi®>»C,  fully  ak lmine  l,  2.1 3e.. 

COTTOk,— Btl*  Iness  I n  the  opt!  11  line  hat  bepn  again 
quite  active  at  n  further  lmprovem  -nt  In  nrlevs.  the 
June  to  Au .'list  Optl  >ut  gaining,  lit  th  •  close  I3®14 
points  a  pfmnlier  li  points  '>nd  latter  deliveries 
Ka.5  tropit*  whh  very  free  dealings  reported  In  the 
August  option. 

CURRKNT  PRICKS. 

Quotations  are  based  on  American  standard  of 
eiHK*m  -aHon  and  on  cotton  In  store,  running  In 
quality  not.  more  than  half  a  grade  above  or  below 
the  grade  quoted. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  9  1316  9  13-16  101-16 

St  rict  ordinary .  in;|g  10  Si  10 

Good  ordinary .  113  1#  117  16  117-16 

Strict,  good  ordinary .  U  %  ll’l,  11% 

Low  middling  .  12  1-16  125-16  125-16 

Strict  low  middling . 12  5-16  12  9  16  12  9-16 

Middling  .  12  %  12  «W  12  M 

Good  Middling .  12 To  13V(i  13% 

Strict  good  middling .  13  %  13  %  13  % 

Middling  fair .  13  13  13  % 

Pair .  14%  14  % 

BTAiNKD. 

Good  ordinary .  9  %  \  Low  Middling . 11 1 16 

Strict  good  ordinary .. .  10  %  |  Middling .  12  1-16 

Futures:— 

June . 12.42®  12.6 1 

July . . . 124  «»I2  Cm 

August . 12, 62®  1 2. 75 

September . . . 12  23-1.13  40 

October . Il.iiH®  1..7H 

Nfivember . .11.32®!  (ill 

Decern  her . . . . . I  !,.Yj®  11  fil 

January  . 11  65 -All  71 

March . 1 1.9> k>Ii II  96 

April . . . 12.02®  12.1)6 

OutRD  Friuts. — There  If  a  very  quiet,  market  for  nil 
ktuos ->r  d>i  d  ("rn its,  and  prices  are  l-.wer  10  sell. 
Tne  stock  iTerlng  Is  not  larg  •.  but  the  d  -maud  lias 
si  wke  1  off  Vcr.  much  and  hol-le  a  are  not  Inclined 
to  carry  over  any  goo  Ib  thn'  w.ll  sell  Besides  we 
are  i-tipldly  appro  iching  the  new  crop,  which  proiu 
Is*-  t  -  be  large,  and  prices  must  naturally  se<Ue  A 
few  I  Ut  of  town  orders  are  being  11, led  at  run  late 
prices  but  othc.-wirfe  the  market  la  lower, 

Kvapora'Q  1  apples  -Rlnr  cut  fancy,  H%®15o; 
choice.  I8%c:  poor  10  prime  ll®  13  •:  N,  0.  rilieed  raucy, 
8c;  good  to  ohol.-e,  6%®7%C;  fair  to  g  iod,  3%®6c  Va. 
lie  do  fair  1o  go -d,  d«8tAi#u.  Tenu.-ssee.  c;  So  them, 
C-iimni  n,  I'ye.  -state  line  cut;  fi®nv4c  d  quarters, 
f.'-e.rh't. ;  Western  qu  triers,  at  a.i6c.  Pearlies  — 
Evaporated.  Ulipecle-I  I2v-J)l3e;  North  Car  Itaa  peeled, 
fariev  1-e  good  lo  din  tr.  14® I  e.  Georgia  eh,  lee, 
14/(1, lie:  fai'  tr-g-md  ll®!  ie;  Virginia.  II®I3j  unpeeled 
f|nai  tere,  4%®4%c  do  aaives.  Sc.  Cherries  19®20e. 
Plums  wuituern  Danison,  i2c.  Huekleta  rrles,  12%^ 
13e  Blaekbe  rl<  s,  lilryo. 

Peanuts—  Hand  nicked,  m.  9%®IOc:  fancy,  9®  !H<e; 
ex  rn  pr.me  r%®9  -;  good  to  prime,  6%®7%2;  shelLd, 
4$#®S}#c.  Pecan  uuta,  13%e. 

JCgos.  -  Receipts  have  been  moderate  during  the 
PH st  week,  and  he  prevailing  strike  of  freight- 
htti  dlers  has  nmdered  dellverl.-ssl  ,w  and  uuc<-r  alu. 
The  demand  has  1  oji  11  very  light,  however,  and  prices 
have  ruled  generally  weak.  Prime  Western  marks 
have  sol  1  at  2cc  ,  a  lew  very  tare-.v  inurss  from 
Northern  Ohio  and  Michigan  reaching  2U%e.  In  a 
small  way. 

J.-rsey.  L<  ng  Inland  and  near-by,  XH  do*.,  23®24e; 
Pennsylvaniaaeii  New  York  2l®22’.  Western  rresh, 
20c;  Laiia  lari,  21c;  Wealeru,  lair  to  good,  Ul® 1 9%c. 

Fuebh  Fruits.— Rtrawborrh  sare  plenty  and  selling 
nlowl>  A  lew  prime  Wilsons Iroiu  Hncneusar  k  and 
Stuten  Island  br|Ug  H®i2>-.  but  the  Jersey  berries 
gmerally  are  poor  mol  8*11  low;  few  Monmouth 
Count)  lots  real'll  10  Up-  Iver  D  .wulng  bare  sold 
at  u®i3c  Peaetto*  are  in  liberal  supply  and  ve.y 
dull.  F..ncy  Alexander  Early  Klvciaor  Louise  from 
No  1  th  cuu.ilna  s>  ll  .  1  »3®3,ri0,  wheu  lu  tun  bushel 
cral.  s.  out  11  any  all  arrive  lu  small  crates,  bolding 
Hbuul.2’,  qu  ns  .111a  Mich  do  not  exceed  $3.5t.u.i.  for 
the  lest.  Alps'  of  th*  arrivals  are  Hate's  Kirly, 
Ainsden  Slid  Kirly  U  atrtce;  these  are  generally 
smalt  and  ia' ge  at  3 1  umi.v)  per  crate,  a  good 
many  lm»  have  sold  beow  i fie  cost  of  •  xpress. 
boutnem  Wild  Go*  s  Plums  sell  very  we  i  as  quote  1 
A  lew  A  rn  ot-  rr  m  S  >ut  ,  Car.dLiU  arrived  lu  irreg¬ 
ular  e  n  ililun  and  sol  l  at  #l®5.  per  ousllei  Water 
111.  Ions  are  In  large  supply  Iron)  Georgia,  and  the 
demand  for  them  is  very  slack.  A  few  inii-kmelous 
Irom  South  Caro, iua  brought  8i®5.  per  bbl.;  they 
were  in  good  or  t:r;  mo.xt  bug  seUt  from  the  far 
South  rut  beiore  they  get  lure,  cherries  aie  plenty 
and  lower.  Quetallous: 

Strawberries  up  river.  Downing,  V  quart,  10®14e.; 
Wilson  V  qt  9®  2c;  Jersey  6®12<!  t  he  rles  ¥  lb, 
R®l-V.  pearlies  Ga  K  3d  liusti  crate,  tio.®*L7S;  N. 
C.  bush  crate,  *1.5<Ka3U0;  3.  C.  do.,  $l.50®8.30.  Goose¬ 
berries  ¥  1  lil  ,  *4.i b® 4.50,  Watermelons,  (ia.  and 
Flu.,  V  lob,  $lS.UH®,hlAl;  Huckleberries.  Aid.  ^  qt;  12® 
16c. 

Hors.  -The  market,  eased  oft  a  little  toward  the 
Close  of  the  week,  nut  there  is  a  lit  1  its  more  doing 
Uuw.  Most  o!  th"  desirable  hop*  have  beuu  iu  few 
hands  and  held  tlrrnly  Letters  from  the  interior 
nay  that  t  lie  vine  In  most  secdous  is  aolng  nicely, anil 
growers  have  strong  b,.p<  s  of  a  lair  )  lelu. 

State  choice,  1841.  35®36e.  do.  good  to  prime,  32® 
file;  f.  Ir  to  good.  ll®32c;  poor  to  fill r,  AXafije;  Eastern, 
18.-.  1,  2.6(B.fi2c;  Paclllc  OoaSl,  Ibt).,  2i®32c. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Offerings  eon iluue  full  with  slow 
deni  Bids  Ouotutiou*  for  lull  lots  at  the  railroad 
Btulloiis  are  a»  billows  Prime  lluy  at  85:/.sioc; 
medium,  TV)-..  80c;  Shipping  fll)'®6 kl;  clove-  mixed  60® 
A5.r  clover.  40  u,'j  -  Long  rye  straw,  70®75c.;  short, 
50®55*.:  oat ,  30  j  3.V ;  ¥  Ulo  lbs 

Pori  TRY  AND  GAMK.  ihe  delUlUiI  for  live  pnul'ry 
has  about  equalled  the  supply  and  buyers  are  laying 
In  their  Fourth  of  July  supply  of  spring  chickens, 
and  prices  are  higher.  Tu  keys  extremely  dull; 
ducks  and  geese  In  light  request.  Dressed  1 
Spring  chickens  have  been  in  light  supply, 


Rend  for  Catalogue,  and  come  and  see  for  your¬ 
selves.  Visitors  always  welcome,  \vhcther'  they 
desire  to  purchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  Depot. 
Telegraph  at  Wavne  with  private  Telephone  con¬ 
nection  with  Oaklawn. 


Nkw  Yoiik,  Snturdny,  July  1,  18H2. 

Beev'ks.— The  Influence  of  the  “strike"  hn(  no*  been 
felt  lu  theeat'ie  yard,  thux  far  to  an  great  ext  eut, 
allbou.h  the  extensions  nr  i.ne  operations  t<  •  brake- 
men  and  switch  tenders,  with  1  he  reneite  possibility  of 
engineers  sn  l  flremeu  being  Included  In  the  ranks  of 
the  strikers  causes  some  discussion  as  t »  Us  probable, 
effect  In  the  near  fu  are  q  n>q  the  regular  sikI  unre- 
streted  arrival  of  e.< t tie  train*  from  th*  West 
Although  doubtless  sincere  iu  their  desire  not  to 
interfere  wltu  tile  gup.dy  of  :t  stable  ar,;c|e  0j  rood 
Ilk-  beef,  the  rise  of  which  w.qld  bnich  their  own 
poelc.oR  ns  quickly  as  those  of  other  elssses  fn  the 
conilttonlty  yel  tile  neeessll  les  of  combined  sctlon 
may  produce  results  quite  different  from  those  now 
emit  -rn plated 

A  lot  "f  prime  Che, okees  sold  at  from  ll®UHc,  to 
dms8  5’ik..  and  some  Tcxausat  lo® lie.  n’so  to  ilress 
551b  A  (cw  carload  of  ' 'olorad  >cs sol  1  at  HV4®12t<!C, 
to  dress  554: 56  h  and  nnm  •  natlv 'o  And  Color*  os'lll- 
fe  1  stccrH  at  1 2^4®. 4-14C  to  dress  .6®  7 tb  Tile  general 
range  for  COlnm  m  to  prime  corn  fed  arid  grass  fed 
natives  whh  from  I1®1  c.  to  drers  55®'>7lb.  with  a  few 
heud  sold  at  I  ®:H#c.  A  few  extra  steers  reached 
151(0.  to  dress  57R>,  and  svett  tills  figure  was  s.ld  to 
have  l-eun  refused  fora  single  car  loud  of  choice 
Ohio  cattle. 

Rhkkii  and  L\MBS.-Th<>  New  Y<  rk  ami  New  Jersey 
Sleep  Brokers  i  ssncuith  u  sdepii  d  11  resolution  on 
the  3'tli,  tilt,  making  the  commissions  on  till  sheep 
and  lambs  n.  1  less  than  1  e,  ter  h-ud  and  on  all 
calves  not  less  1  liau  30c.  With  modc’-aie  receipts  of 
b/'tll  sh*ep  and  lambs,  sellers  were  cnulili  d  10 
advouee  p- ic.-s  ‘^c.  v  lb.  on  lambs  and  al  out  !$c.  on 
sheep  toward  the  close  o"  the  week.  The  market  has 
nn  upward  leiolency  Common  to  prime  Eoulheril 
Ism  s  sold  at  S.h2U®  1.1 6)4  wli h  t-msll  choice  lots  ut 
7'd  .ilihjc  Bu •  few  Jerseys  or  ll  irylands  on  the  mnr- 
k,  t  A  dll'  II  lot,  of  la  i  Fet  lejlvaiilu  Ismbs  sold  at 
6®6tAO;  com mon  to  prime  sheep  sold  nt  |3  8llu5:Vi, 
oulsule  tigure  for  a  ear  of  Missouri  sheep,  1U8  lbs. 
avcrti  gr. 

Oxi.vus  — The  supply  of  butterm'lk  calves  was  not 
vt* y  largely  In  exees-  of  thvi  demand.  A  I  t  of  grus- 
sors  xml  Klclm-m  Ik  calves  mixed  s  Id  at  i^/-;  fed 
calves  5 q® 6t^o..  and  fair  to  prime  bnttrrnil  k  i  alvcs 
at  It#  tvi^'c;  comuioa  to  cholec  veals  ranged  from 
6®  3  i-40. 

Hons  Wrstern  hogs  are  quoted  steady  at  S08k;C- 
for  fair  to  prime.  A  few  s  air  hoes  sold  ns  high 
as8-^ix  Live  hogs  may  he  quoted  .steady  at. 8®-|4c. 
Conn  ry  dr  sscd  ar>-  In  moderate  demand  with  llgnc 
arrivals  Heavy  weights  sell  at  UH#g>  oqy  medium 
at  ll®l  t#c,  and  light  (r  eluding  pis'-)  ut  litf®  Itso. 

Milch  Cows.— Prices  lia>e  advan/nl  a  little  the 
range  being  from  $45  to  $7l)  per  heud  Inducing 
calves. 


AGrEtv'i’s  i  get;the 

XrTrT\7  P.f  W  1  l*T  *>nr  1. .ml  t’.xp'orers. 

-I a  -Cj  VV  J  >1  'U  IV,  The  full,  complete,  and  au¬ 
thentic  history,  tvld  by  the  svrvirora,  of  the  ill  fated 

JEANNETTE  EXPEDITION. 

The  adventures,  discoveries,  thrilling  experiences 
and  tragic  i-udlng,  all  combine  to  make  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  book  ;  2o  ro/o'rs  0  1  lay  noht  by  Ifi’e  canvassers. 
Agents  waiiicd  in  every  town  Send  for  elrcnl  rs, 
terni.s  and  agency  to  Amkhicay  Pubuihuinu  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  St  Louis. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MAM'F-G  CO., 

YVaynesboros  Pa. 


Juilge  Toni'ier-'s New  Story, 
"  HOT  PLOWSHARES.” 


treats  of  a  most  Interesting  and  exciting  period  of 
American  history,  and  while  entirely  dissimilar  is 
yet  happily  germane  to  his  previous  works. 

Special  Terms  for  Immediate  Subscription. 

Ik  ORDERKP  AT  ONCE  WE  Wit L  8BND  OUR  CONTI 
NENT,  ss.oiNNINo  with  Jut  ou  I  oLtc, kk'h  Story  until 
THE  KNU  OF  Tltt-;  YEAR  (Feb.  11,  lSSfi)  KOU  87,110;  OR  WITH 
.v  l  Tint  hack  ,\r. vi mats  ruon  the  rloisnixti  iF-b  is, 
188  I  FOR  $3  o  Tuts  OFF  U  M.VY  BE  "  1 1  UDRAWN  AT  ANY 
TIME  WHEN  TUB  BACK  N0MBKUS  AKK  ICXtl At'  .TKn. 

OrK  (  OSTlNKyr  eontai  a  annually  otiv  th ird 
in o*e  mnl tv v  than  all)/  Monthly  Majuzinc — an  excess 
equal  fo  /oar  iiRm’Mj/  numbers 
SUBSt.'l  1HE  AT  ONCE  AND  BKOI.V  WITH  JtfDGE  TOUR- 

ofe's  Story.  Back  numbers  cannot  be  promised 
AFTER  "  Hot  Plouohsiia res"  beulsh  Add  ess 

OUR  VOXn.MICMT.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Amman  Fruit  Hritr. 


POT  CROWN 


\STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Also  JERSEY  QUEENV^flmiO,  BID  WELL 
EINUH'S  ItNL  SHlRT^y/’T/Y f'SY,  MT.  VERNON, 
and  all  the  lPuHibc^»lfrletlest  both 'new  and  old, 
Bend  for  pnmpliletf\qyljiff  honest  descriptions  with 
I  illustratlons,j)*fr. 

J.^LOVETT>LiUle  Sliver,  X.  T. 


GUTTER 


The  profits  a-d  udvunluges  ot  eombitn-d  settlement 
In  large  numbers  secured  to  ill K  Iti  lts  by  MU¬ 
TUAL  PLAN.  For  a  small  sum.  {payahle  uh-n  really 
to  to  hey  uuMttsfi)  a),  you  get  nearly  a  year’s  lime,  if  de¬ 
sired,  to  acqui  c  choice  land  and  lute  est  1  i  Assoela 
lion  WORTH  FULLY  FIVE  ,  1M'S  1 1  S  COST.  Earliest 
nnpllcmits  secure  best  teems.  For  informallon  apply 
at  once  ENTERPRISE  COLONY,  23-1  Broad W  ay,  N  . 


Send  }»c.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 


Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

for  Circular  of  advice  about  shit-i-ind  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  PRESuriviNn  Euos 
No.  ‘>70  WiikIi  tig  ,-n  S  led,  >••»'  AOrU. 
Price*  oiler*  nt  fttriilstveil  free. 

RF.FF.UFNCk — Il'Vlilg  National  S'. n k  New  York  City 


1RAM  SIBLEY&.C0. 

WTUWIIP 


V  -  NEW  CROP 

READ'i 

IN  JULY. 

send  forT*hiram  Sibley  &  Co 

CATALOGUE  179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

AND  \  '  BOCHF.STKR,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  LIST  200-206  Randolph  St.Chlcago,  III 


FOR  CIRCULARS,  PRICES,  ELC-,  AbLKESS 


Kaoine,  Wis, 


“  D  <2  The.  best  is  the 
m  r\  O  cheapest.  11 
THE  AULTMAN  &  TAY- 


NOW  READY. 


Celery 


lustra ted 
LOR  CO., 


rlee  list  tree, 
lausfiuld,  O. 


and  Cauliflower 


lieiitillful  Tinted  kiigr -iviiigs  >  l  juR- 

LUk  U'NCOlN.  WASH 

F  ■«  F  P*  INCTON  and  ARTHUR  ;  also  L- 
■  B  W  H  .lust rated  Eltgriivliig  of  lt>«  LORD  S 
■  M  ■tBnpRAVER,  SI*..  10x24,  ami  a  trial 
three  ,n/)iiths’  subscription  to  a  Beautiful  IC.LUSTRAT- 


All  of  our  osrn  raising,  in  splendid  condition,  end  st  very  low  TS(C*.  Price  Lkt,  lnolv  "‘ng 
1»«TIUX-I!0.v»  TOR  CultijR*  *nd  list  of  SeasONaru:  Snn.1,  sent  free, 

PETER  HENDERSON  Sc  C^).f 

_ 33  i*~  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  Yorn, _ 


cents  In  Htamps  ui  pav  postage. 

UTAC0,,  laitarcUySt,,  N.  y- 


JULY  6 


4§t 


for  X\)t  13oim0. 


MAKING  HIS  JACK. 


EDOEllTOS. 


••I'fct,  make  jny  Jack  !"  said  Farmer  Brown, 
“I’ll  plow  this  field  and  sow  It  down 
in  season,  all  to  wliea' ; 

I'll  lift  t  -e  in  rt  ago  from  our  land. 

I’ll  dross  our  folks  up  fin*  and  grand, 

And  spare  not  what  we  eat.’’ 

Suiting  his  action  to  the  word. 

His  ground  was  most  Completely  stirred 
And  put  In  “  splendid  whack 
He  harrowed,  smoothed  and  rolled  it  welt, 

And  when  ’twas  finished  said,  ••  Well,  well, 

I’m  bound  to  make  my  Jack  !” 

The  drill  nmle  coxy  little  drains 
In  which  were  Blattered  golden  grains 
Of  Fudzo-ciawson  wheat; 

And  all  his  humlred-acr  Held 
Gave  promls  of  abundant  yield— 

In  fact,  ’l was  hard  to  beat. 

And  Brown  felt  most  exceeding  good, 

To  think  that  such  a  chance  he  stood 
For  making  now  hi  -  Jack ; 

And  well  he  might,  for  Hr  uvu.  of  late, 

Had  grown  u  little  out  of  date  — 

Was  eulled  "  a  leellt  slaek.” 

But,  like  some  other  men  we  know, 

Brown  failed  to  go  the  least  bit  slow, 

But  traded  on  his  ehunce ; 

His  prospects  he  considered  cash, 

He  gave  Ills  Credit  nag  t  he  lash, 

And  mad  j  her  fairly  prance. 

In  simple  Justice,  be  It  said, 

That  they  were  not  a  lie-abed 
And  good-for-nothing  set. 

The  Browns  had  not  a  lazy  bone  ; 

Their  faults  Were  of  a  different  tone— 

They  had  no  fear  of  debt. 

They  skinned  their  rabbit  ere  ’twas“cotched," 
Their  chickens  c  tinted  ere  they  hatched, 

And  all  such  foolish  things; 

Of  course,  there  oft  occurred  a  slip 
Betwixt  the  cup  anil  old  Brown’s  lip, 

As  such  work  always  brings. 

His  crop  of  wheat,  like  all  the  rest, 

Was  food  for  every  Insect  pest 

The  season  brought  and  gave  ; 

His  mortgage,  now  fast  fulling  due, 

Instead  of  paving  he’ll  renew— 

His  "Jack"  proved  only  •'Knave." 


THE  ORNAMENTATION  OF  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 


UNCLE  MAKK. 

The  Rural  lias  said  ranch,  from  time  to 
tim»,  on  the  importance  of  ornamenting 
school-groan  Is,  belie  ving  that  it  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  better  attention  than  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  receive.  The  school  boy  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  saw  naught  attrac¬ 
tive  its  miny  do  not  mw)  ah  tut  the  old 
school  house  and  its  surroundings,  and  if  he 
now  has  p'easant  m  mimes  of  school  days, 
thev  m  1st  rest  on  sountning  els*  than  on  well 
ordered  lawns,  graceful  trees  and  beautiful 
fl  jwers.  But  there  is,  we  are  glad  to  believe, 
a  tendency  to  depirt  from  these  ancient 
ustgss,  and  to  give  the  B  tiutiful  in  nature  its 
plate  in  the  elucition  of  our  youth.  The 
culture  of  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  and 
the  training  of  graceful  shale  trees,  has  been 
too  long  negle’teiin  these  places,  and  thus 
their  eleva'ing  influences,  their  lessons  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  beauty  hive  been  lost,  at  least  to 
many  school  boys  and  girls. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  ihe  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Soicety,  the  late  Mr.  Vick 


Figure  216. 


was  called  upon  to  speak  on  the  Improve¬ 
ment  and  embellishment  of  school  grounds. 
He  thought  the  object  of  our  schools  is  to 
make  our  children  men  and  women;  such 
men  and  women  as  we  want  them  to  bsc  *rae. 
If  our  school  grounds  are  barren  and  weedy, 
they  have  their  infl  tence  iu  forming  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  children.  Our  children,  when  at 
school,  should  have  pleas  uit  play  grounds. 
He  had  sent  seeds  to  many  schools,  free.  A 
teacher  once  wrote  him,  asking  what  she  could 
do  to  make  her  school  yard  attractive.  He 
wrote  her,  sending  her  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
seeds,  telling  her  to  set  her  children  to  work, 
and,  a*  she  was  good  at  sketching,  to  make  a 
sketch  of  her  grounds  then,  and  after  the 
seeds  had  grown.  She  did  so,  and  the  two 
sketches  (  *  hieh  we  present  at  Figs,  216  aud  217) 
were  offered  in  lieu  of  extended  remarks. 

Mr.  Vick,  who  ever  had  the  true  interests 
of  the  young  people  at  heart,  saw  how  he 
could  do  a  good  thing  fur  them  by  adding  to 
the  attractiveness  of  school-grounds,  so,  not 
long  previous  to  his  death,  he  made  the  liberal 
off ei*  to  send  free  a  collection  of  12  varieties 
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of  seed  to  the  five  districts  in  each  county  in 
every  State  tint  should  first  apply  for  them, 
for  cultivation  in  the  school  grounds.  But 
he  was  not  alone  in  this  work,  for  other  seeds¬ 
men  have  been  supplementing  and  aiding  the 
cause  in  a  similar  way.  The  Michigan  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  was.  we  believe,  the  first  to 
take  aggressive  steps  in  this  direction,  and 
through  the  effl  dent  labors  of  its  Secretary  its 
efforts  have  ueen  crowned  with  deserved  suc¬ 
cess.  The  W-stera  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  has  followei  in  the  same  line,  anl  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  many,  aye  all,  similar 
organ iz  itions,  may  become  actively  interested 
in  this  work. 


In  order  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  doing 
something  more  to  make  school  attractive  (aud 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  among  tuy 
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young  readers  who  can  do  so  if  they  will)  I 
would  suggest  the  following  list  of  shrubs  and 
plants  as  being  well  adapted  to  such  uses: 

The  Deu^zia— Rose  of  Sharon — Weigela — 
Philadelphus  or  Mock  Orange — Bart  erry’ — 
Japan  Quince — The  Great  flowered  Hydrangea 
— Viburnum  plicatum  —  Euonymus  —  Bush 
Honeysuckle — Spirmasin  variety-- Forsythia  - 
Dwarf  Catil pa — Lilac-  Clematis— Dutchman’s 
Pipe — Monnseed  Vine — Virginia  Creeper — 
Wistaria— H  meysuckle. 

From  this  list  a  choice  selection  may  be 
made,  suitable  for  any  particular  location, 
and  in  addition  to  any  o’her  plants  and  flowers 
which  the  teacher  may  suggest,  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  variety  will  be  obtained  By  thus  leading 
the  chtldre  t  to  pi  int  and  care  for  these  things 
which  instruct  while  they  adorn;  by  giving 
brief  les-ons  in  rural  art;  by  instructing  in  the 
beauties  and  varieties  of  such  shrubs  aud 
flowers,  the  teacher  will  inspire  in  her  pupils  a 
taste  for  such  decoration,  a  love  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  in  nature,  and,  iu  many  ways,  interest 
them  in  the  broader  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
culture  of  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees,  so  that 
when  they  grow  up  and  have  homes  of  th-ir 
own  th»y  will  have  pleasure  in  making  them 
attractive. 

- »-m - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

DkAR  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  just  begun  to 
study  bo'auy  a  little  tnis  Summer,  and  I  like 
it  very  much.  I  should  think  every  farmer’s 
boy  or  girl  th  at  is  old  euough  ought,  yes, 
I  should  think  they  would  be  eager,  to  study 
abmt  the  fl  >wers  that  are  blooming  all  about 
them,  and  with  their  beauty  and  fragrance 
making  life  pleasant  for  them.  I  have  not 
been  studying  about  flowers  very  long,  but  I 
have  learned  already  so  many  tbiogs  about 
them  that  I  did  not  know  before.  What  a 
world  of  beauty  is  revealed  to  me  when  I  put 
the  leave-  and  fl iwers  under  the  miscroscope! 
I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  things,  and  yet 
I  know  there  are  still  other  wonders  in  store 
for  me  I  am  using  Gray’s  “  First  Lessons  in 
Botany,”  and  1  would  advise  anyone  who 
thinks  of  taking  up  the  study  to  learn 
thoroughly  the  rudiments  and  first  lessons  in 
or ’er  to  have  all  iba  names  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  plant  and  flower  at  the  tongue’s 
end,  and  also  to  “make  sure”  of  the  botanical 
names  of  the  flowers  as  we  meet  them,  for  this 
will  be  of  importance  to  us  later  on.  I  hope 
the  Cousins  will  begin,  if  they  have  not  al¬ 
ready,  ttiis  pleasant  study.  Your  niece, 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  *  Ellen. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:—!  am  a  boy  about  15 
years  of  age,  aud  have  always  lived  on  a 
farm.  My  father  differs  from  many  fathers, 
I  think,  because  he  gives  or  sells  me  lambs, 
calves,  poultry,  etc  ,  and  when  we  market 
them  he  gives  me  the  proceeds  aud  does  not 
pocket  the  money  himself.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  enough  to  discourage  any  boy  to 
have  a  colt,  for  instance,  given  him,  aud  then 
be  obliged  to  see  the  money  which  the  colt 
brings  when  sold  go  into  some  other  person’s 
pocket.  I  don’t  think  it  is  at  all  fair!  1  have 
been  trying  to  raise  a  little  lamb  whose 
mother  was  killed  by  accident,  and  father  said 
he  would  let  me  have  it  if  I  would  care  for  it 
and  feed  it.  I  have  done  so,  and  now  it  is  a 
nice,  plump  lamb,  and  it  goes  skipping  about 
just  a*  if  it  was  glad  its  mother  was  killed.  I 
am  going  to  keep  it,  and  when  it  gels  large 
enough  have  it’s  fleece  sheared  off  and  seul  to 
market  with  those  my  father  sends.  I  think 
every  f-trmer’s  boy  ought  to  have  some  such 
pet  to  raise,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  I  become  so 
much  attached  to  my  pets  that  l  hate  to  sell 
them.  Your  nephew,  Harvey  Peters. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa, 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills. 

These  Celebrated  Mill’.  have  long 
been  used  bv  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  the  United  States,  ,* ho  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  being  the  BRst  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
Rnd  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Seeds  ol  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
Other  machines. 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  In  three 
dith* rent  sizes  one  fur  fitrm  use,  and 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  aud 
Millers’  use, 

They  are  warranted  to  give  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION 

.  Correspondence  solid  cd  and  de¬ 
scriptive  c  reolar  nml  price  list  sent 
iree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS. 


M'SHERRY  GRAIN  drill. 


ggagi 

-I  '* T r'\ 


UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  BEST 

Sows  Fertilizers  Splendidly, 

It  is  very  Accurate, 

It  Regulates  by  Oog  Wheels, 

It  ia  Light  Draft, 

It  is  Easily  Managed, 

It  I**  strictly  first-class  in  workmanship  and  con¬ 
struction.  St  orkH  to  tbs  entirri  satis  ruction  of  every 
body  who  kuows  what  a  grain  nml  fertilizer  drill 
ought  to  do.  Its  ptor'ing  qualities  have  gained  it 
a  world  wide  reput  ltion,  and  all  who  appreciate 
excellence  and  accuracy  p refer  the  McsHERKY. 
8end  for  pamphlet,  te  Mention  thia  paper. 

D.  E,  IVTc  SHERRY  6c  CO., 

Dayton,  Ohio.  D.  6.  A. 


BICKFORD  A  HUFFMAN’S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE. 


No  equal  array  of  moat  excellent  and  imperatively 
needed  qualities  eau  be  found  In  auy  other  Uraix 
Drill.  Positive  and  accurate  In  It*  change  of  quan¬ 
tity.  The  most  uniform  aud  coiiMuuoub  distributor 
of  Fertilizers.  Light  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 
work.  All  material  u*vd  In  Its  manufacture  first 
quality  The  only  drill  with  core  continuous  solid 
steel  Axle.  Manufactured  by  the 

Oldest  Drill  House  in  America. 

and  by  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  busl 
ness  Finished  with  care  aud  tastefully  painted.  It 
stands  to-day  where  for  thirty  yean  our  goods  have 
stood:  First  In  merit ;  First  In  quality  of  manufacture 
and  finish  ,  first  in  the  estimation  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  wherever  Introduced.  Send  for  circular.  Exam¬ 
ine  them  before  you  buy.  We  mean  ull  we  say,  and  oob  Warranty  covkra  it  all.  Address 

S.  M-  ’iALLITP.  G-en’l  Aar«nt*  Maoedon,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

WITH 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER 

ATTACHMENT. 

Distributes  all  kinds  of  grain  Evenly  &  Accurately, 

Drills  t’orn  evenly  tor  Field  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasting  or  clogging.  Amount 
sown  regulftied  by  gear. 

WO  CAUBS8-WOKK  t 

Send  for  Circ.il  ir  to  KHPlKK  DRILL  '  O., 


WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  ••LOVELL"  W,  -HER  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  it  ess  time 
tbau  uny  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

IftCIITC  WAIITCn  in  every  county  .Wecan 

AUuN  I  v  TV  All  I  CD  show  proof  that  Agents 
are  milking  from  *75  to  $150  per  month.  Farmers 
make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
great  succoeg  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
S5.  Sample  to  th  .  se  dealring  an  agency  #2.  Also  the 
Cel  el  >r  at  d  KEYSTONE  WKINGKKS  at  manufact¬ 
ure  s’  lowest  price.  We  Invite  the  strictest  i  >  vestisa- 
tion.  Send  us  vour  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further 

particulars.  Lovell  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,l.  &  A- 


MANUFACTURERS  of 


([mitchell! 


mtcmutiMrirUiJti; 


FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGON? 

Platform  Spring  Wagon.,  Three  Spring:  Wagont,  Four  Spring  Wiroo.  Open 
and  Top  BukkIsi,  Pfneion.,  Sewing  JIaclilne  Wairoua,  Burk  board*. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  is  Monarch  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  In  Its  construction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  in  the  world  The  Spring  Wagon  aud  buggy  Department  Is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  wagon  shops.  And  for  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  nutur 
passed,  bead  for  Catalogue  sad  Illustrated  Frioe  List.  _ 

niTCHBLIii  LEWIS  *  CO.,  YVU. 
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SYRACUSE.  N  Y 


?wa ws\  jRKU  w. L.FFR RIS  J? 


DUTCHESS  NURSEmE^PCTKEERS.ISjN.Y. 


PERSONALS. 


11  cal  estate 


amalfmeatsi  and  iftacftuiery 


ImpUnunt.st  and  pachitttrtj 


Mp.  Darwin  left  about  #750,000  in  personal 
property. 

Ex-Senator  Conkling  will  speak  at  the  Min¬ 
nesota  fair  in  September. 

Ex-Governor  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  has  been 
in  poor  health  for  several  months. 

H.  I.  Kimball,  who  was  the  director-general 
of  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  has  gone  into 
business  iu  New  York. 

Vice  President  Wheeler’s  reason  for  declin¬ 
ing  to  serve  on  ibe  Tariff  Commission  was 
that  he  “  didn’t  believe  the  Commission  would 
amount  to  anything  ” 

Mr.  John  H.  Smyth,  the  predecessor  and 
successor  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  H.  Garnet  as 
Un:ted  States  Minister  to  Liberia,  sailed  for 
his  post  of  duty  on  Thursday  last. 

The  Hon,  Samuel  Campbell,  of  the  New 
York  MilN,  whose  large  sale  of  high-prietd 
Duchess  Shorthorns  S'Une  years  ago  is  so 
often  referred  to,  and  his  wife  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  on  Tuesday  at  Utica. 

The  resignation  of  Judge  J  W.  H.  Under¬ 
wood,  of  the  Rome  Circuit,  Georgia,  was  sent 
to  the  Governor  last  Wednesday,  ard  Joel 
Branham  was  appointed.  Judge  Underwood 
resigns  to  accept  a  place  on  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission. 

General  TV.  B.  Hszen,  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
says  that  he  is  trying  to  get  forewarnings  of 
the  West  Indi  t  hurricanes  that  will  be  along 
in  August  and  September.  H“  doesn’t  make 
any  remarks  about  the  wild  Western  Lurri- 
canes  that  are  along  now. 

Evangelist  Brnios,  who  converted  Governor 
Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  the  nt.hpr  dav,  has 
brought  many  other  sinners  into  the  fold  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month.  Among  hi'  June  con 
verts  are  a  county  judge,  a  police  judge,  a  city 
attornev,  fourteen  colonels,  twenty  two  ma¬ 
jors  and  three  hundred  State  prison  felons. 
The  total  number  of  persons  converted  by  Mr. 
Barnes  this  year  is  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
three. 

Mrs.  Kate  Chase  (Sprague),  who  is  spendirg 
a  portion  of  the  Summer  at  her  old  home, 
E  lge wood,  with  her  daughters,  o  u  ts  among 
her  treasures  her  father’s  family  Bible  It 
contains  the  entrv  of  her  b  rth,  August  10, 
1840,  witb  the  remarks,  in  Mr.  Chase’s  hand¬ 
writing:  “The  babe  is  pronounced  pretty.  I 
think  it  quite  otherwise,  Tt  is,  bowever,  well 
formed,  and  l  am  thsnkful.  Mav  God  give 
the  child  a  good  und-rsttrid  ng,  that  she  may 
keep  His  commandments.” 


COMMON  SENSE 

ENGINE. 


Simple,  durable,  of  the  best  work¬ 
manship  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilers.  Engine  complete  on 
board  cars  at  Springfield.  O.,  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices :  3  horse  power.  *275,6- 
horse power. *300 ;  7-horBe  power. $375 ; 
to- horse  power.  $60ii.  These  engines 
fully  guarranteed  tn  every  respect, 
vddress  Common  Sense  Engine  Co. 

’  •’Irnrfield  (,bin 


AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  POUND  ON 

™.  Northern  Pacific  r.r, 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA- 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 


Fob  Usuiaiiin*  Hay  and  Grain 
HAS  NO  SO*  Eaton  • 
tt  saves  one  half  of  the  time, 
labor  and  exj  en.se. 

It*  capacity  Is  double  tnat 
of  any  horse  fork. 

It  has  no  equal  In  Ira  conve¬ 
nience  In  changing  Us  ucL.pia- 
I  n  to  all  kin  la  or  grain  .  the 
■anility  and  ea  e  in  operating, 
lie  clean  incus  and  accuracy 
r  Its  work. 

The  machine  is  warranted  In 
.11  of  the  above  statements. 
For  further  particulais  and 
rices  adoress- 

CS  VAN  U  KLE  <Sr  .SON’ 
Miorisville  N  V. 


Low  PRIOES:  LONGTIME:  REBATE  FOR  IMPROVE* 
mentj  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers, 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.land  act. 

Mr’  noN  this  Paper.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Supplies  a  long  felt  want.  (00  Sold  In 
Ninety  Days, 

Every  owner  of  n  Farm  Engine  located  in  moderately 
timbered  country  can  find  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mill?. 

Every  owner  of  a  timbered  lot  is  interested  In  having 
one  of  these  .Mills  In  his  neighborhood,  fio  more  hauL 
lnp  logs  to  mill.  All  the  waste  saved. 

write  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.  [Name  this  Paper. J 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  0. 


For  the  Preservntiou  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  During  the  In  years  it 
has  proved  1  he  only  j/ranieal 
Eva  porator  consi  meted,  a  nd 
opgpatnd  on  strictly  philo¬ 
sophic-si  principles,  It  Is  the 
cheapest  machine  sold  for 
quantity  ftnd  quality  produc¬ 
ed.  »nd  is  (be  only  one  that 
will  do  hm  much  or  more  (  ban 
is  guaranteed.  It  will  evapor¬ 
ate  rio’iblf  the  amount  of  any 
other  machine,  with  one  half 
the  help,  and  nr,  more  fuel, 
besides  the  quality  ot  the 
work  is  Inr  superior,  «*  all 
can  lei-mby  Inquiring  ot  tlrst- 
ctass  dealers  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  II  is  practically  tire 

f>rot tf .  Send  mr  our  circa- 
are  and  investigate  before 
buying.  Maim  tortured  by 
S.  K.  &  J.  M.  N  PROFIT, 
Muncy,  Lyrnluine  Co.,  Pa., 
For  the  Bantam,  Middle,  and 
Southern  Stale-  ,  and  Can¬ 
adas.  and  hy  ,IOHN  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  A  SON  K  I  am  a  zoo, 
Michigan,  for  tha  West  and 
So'  thwed  J,  S  l'VVOM- 
BLY.  23  Comtnerciiil  St., 
Bo»|on.  Mas*.,  Agent  iov 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 


Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LDANSMJfcffiS 

in  the  best  localities  in  tin,  ,vr.:.t  negotiated  for  banl.s. 
to  Ife-c?’  £*9*2! " ,°4 Pi'b’dlciiii Uvidua’8.  C -upon Bonds 
P. uici pal  paid  on  ih.v  of  m-ituMty  at  the 

Third  IXat.oi.n  l  Hank  in  iVctv  York  City. 

l-unds  piotupily  placed.  Lurjrc  cNperiuur.c.  No  lueses, 

imators  compelled  to  no  Innd.p  No  rtc'oys  in  pajv 

S»oot  of  Interest,  Only  Uic  very  choicest,  loous  acceptci I 
vri’en  to  those  serkin-!  Safe  and 
profitable  invent  me  nts.  Send  to.  circular,  ref* 
enuces  and  Samp.e  dodunenlsi 

JTMffAmN’?iP?  It*  R-  PKHKrNS,  Sec. 

J.T.  B  ARNE,  \ ice  Pres  C.  W.  GILLETT,  Treas 
N-F  HAFT. Auditor 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

WiTH  LEVEL  TREAD 

IWgnt  track  17  in.)  sheds. 
I  X.Uudsaud  Chilli'll  llcnringa 

1  OoarantKCd  to  produoa 
.more  power  with  lass  ele- 
Ivution  than  any  other. 
,£  A  l,o  msnu  torturers  of  tUo 

v  Premium  Tam  Qrist  Mill, 

_ _  _  ’  CI.IRAX  FEED  mTLKS. 

SenUJbr  PettrfptM  tt it-sfoyur.  Threshers,  Clemcrs,  4c. 

vr  .  ±j.  130  Yiilt  a fc  BKO.*FULL,Al)JiL.l*iIlA,Pa. 


iUEgr, 


NURSERY  FOR  SALE! 


LKE’S  summit  niirsk  uies, 

J ac-k^ou  1  :.  .,  Atispoui-i. 
Klhil'.ilT  WAT-IlN  .  1',  op,  ii-i  or. 
Further  Inroriimiloti  given  Uy  leitcr  and  circular. 
Address  ROBT.  WATSON.  Lee's  bummit,  Jacksou  Co.. 
Missouri. 


I  A  M  O  O ''Sficultural.Orazlng.Frult  and  Timber 
Lrt  1  Uu  ^  und  Tcnn.  Also  Chattanooga 
City  property.  For  cataloguer  send 
green  stamp  to  J  N.  Bkown  «  Co.,  132  Vine  bt.,  Cin  ,  O 


Feed  your  Stools 
WITH  THK 

Waste  on  Your  Farm, 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  RKDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO..  Limited 
PHimu.Ki.eqi.  Pa. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 


To  en-  O^T  O  A  l>4j  JjEDvV  in  Its  per¬ 
iod  the  O  I  tin  If  Dklin  I  Section, 

Ca?"oitO\V  IT  YOURSELF. 

Pot-grown  Plants  planted  litis  bummer  will  yield 
large  crops  next  season. 


PULVERIZER 

Wf/JwX  Wwii  »ml  tlAUXttmUl.NED. 

rfawl'w  Sli' 11  — -v?1  ri  A\  \  Cri-.in  VI  Ag-rii-iilriiral  in- 

\  vct> t ion  of  t h c  _a£c\  Saves 

the  time  ronu/r^d  by  hand. 

Send  for  I liUhLr.tud  Caul-^uc  .tail  fuJl  particulars  to 

Kfc.Ut'  Sc  BUKPKK  IK'raOO.v  SjmoiKc,  Oriomia^o  N,  Y# 


CABBAGE  AND  CELERY  PLANTS 

at  very  law  prices  lor  large  lots. 


1  (M)  I’lnnt*  by  mail,  prepaid,  75  cents. 
Instructive  C  \A/  A  I  CT CUocliester, 
Circular  free.VA.O-  VV  n  I—  L. O.Ni  iv  York. 


r.  1  ’  On  50  rliaciuit  new  ChrnimiC.ir.ii  lllc.  11  |ik,.  91 
I  lunke  50  pere.-nt.  t'lribu  .euil  SO.,  r.ir  > ci-iit'. 

Allium  ,,r  -nnipli-.  1'ri  niiiim  hlcAr.  Blank  «  ini,  ,it 
whnli-vde.  hORTIl . . 


OKI)  CaKI*  W QltKS,  url li furil.t on w. 


%*“  Figures  are  uot  always  facts,”  hufc  the 
incontrovertible  facts  concerning  Kuiney- 
Wort  are  better  than  mo-t  figures.  For  in¬ 
stance:  “It  is  curing  ever}  body”  writes  a 
drns'gist.  “  Kirines -Wort  is  the  in  >sfc  popular 
medicine  we  sell.”  It  should  be  by  right,  for 
no  other  medicine  h os  such  specific  action  on 
th  •  liver,  bowels  and  kidneys.  Do  not  fail  to 
try  it. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 


IMPROVED  FIRM  IMPLEMENTS 


Non-Kxpbmlv,.  Mourn  Engines,  Best  Railway  &  Lever 
Horse  Powers.  Threshing  Jlm-hli  os.  Straw  preserving 
Threshers;  Lo  Dow's  Dt-w  and  steel  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows, Kagle  Sulky  Horse  Hu kes.Cultlva tors, Feed  Mills 
Feed  Steamers. ye  .  ye  u  hkm.kk  &  -Mkuck  Go., Albany 
N.  Y.  Established  ls3u.  Semi  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


AWARDED 


RKiYDY  IN  JULY. 

All  the  leauiug  varieties  at  lowest 
mrkel  ran  s. 

£jr~Send  for  GnlJlogne 

K.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

lbH  nud  till  VV  uier  st.  .\e*»  V  ork. 


BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

-  on  their 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

SxhibUed  at  Atlanta  in  1881. 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Faw  Mills,  Gang  Edgers.  Lath  Machines,  Hob 
jd  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting.  Hangers,  Pul¬ 
leys,  Couplings,  Gearing,  Grist  and  Flour  Mills 
Send  for  Special  Circular  of  our  No.  1  P.-nfatiott 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  fur 


J$li0CtlUnf(iu.0 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants  tn  large  or  small  quantities. 


■fP1  ft  ft  in  abundance— 85  Million  pounds 
11  ^  imported  last  y«ur.  Price*  lower 
H  r  U  than  ever. -Agents  w.,med.— Don't 
|  bflV  waste  time.— bouct  for  circular. 

10  lbs.  Good  Blaclc  or  mixed,  for  ®1, 
10  lbs.  Fine  Black  or  Mixed,  ror  8*2, 
10  lbs.  Choice  Black  or  mixed,  tor  $3. 

Spud  for  pound  sample.  17  cts.  extra  for  poktage. 
Then  get  up  a  club,  choicest  Tea  In  the  world.— 
Largest  variety  —Picas  s  everybody.— Oldest  Tea 
House  in  America,—  No  ebromo.— Ko  IJiuiibug.— 


Terms  for  1882 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  la 

Single  Copy,  per  year .  #2.00 

“  Six  months . . .  L10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France .  3.04  (16  V4  fr. 

French  Colonies  .  4.08  (20  &  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  Tree. 

Agents  vvUl  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
appUcatlon. 


NUTK  —Alsu  a.  / nil  line  of  Stock  for  the  I'aU  Delivery. 


5  pkgs.  flower  seeds,  our  choice,  10  oeuts 
5  good  Gladioli,  10  cents  Lilies.  Roses.  Geraniums, 
Tuberoses,  etc.  all  choice  varU-tlen.  .atalugue  free. 

V  UAIinOK  rwc.leuw.r  V  V 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma¬ 
chinery.  lltuatruteil  C'trcuiar/t  tree. 


Au  l.n0;  jh  Veterinary  surgeon  and  OLtm'jt,  now 
traveling  tn  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
anil  Cattle  Powders  sold  heie  arc  worthless  trash  He 
&ry»  at  Sher* dun's  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  Immense: y  .a'uable  Not,  a*  rn  earth  will 
maae  hens  lav  iL;e  .Sheridan'1) ODDdttlon  Powders  Dose 
onetensp  sennit  tooneplntf<x>d  Sold  everywhere,  orseni 
by  mail  for  eight  letter  stamps  t  8  JOilNSON  4  00 
•’nfSon  Mils*  fie-uterl*  IViu  or  Me 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NKW-YORKKR 

Inside  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page . SO  “ 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  las.,  15  per  ct.;  86  Ins.,  20  per  et. ;  52  lus.,  25  per  ct. 
IV  No  ail  er riflemen l  Inserted  for  lens  than  $2. 


FARMERS 

GARDENERS 

NURSERYMEN 


It  pays  to  Lave  good  tools  and  seeds. 
It  pays  to  buy  of  a  relitl'le  hou-o. 
It  will  puy  you  to  send  for  our 
IllUiitrated  Catalogue. 


John  ll’n/rr  Xt»..  C I nri noati.  Ok 


Hew  Publications 


MUSIC  I500KS  BV 


Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower,  mTTX, 

Cahi»n  Broadcast  See  1  Sower,  wE  ARE  TIIE 
Matthews’  Seed  Drills,  and  SOLE 

other  first-class  m  >ods  WESTERN 

Ereri/Ihwtj  for  Ute  Lawn,  Gar  AfdENTM. 

den.  Greenhouse  or  N  uwery 

We  WARRANT  everything  ns  represented^ 


jBtoca  <toa  fouatM 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES-Mostlv  Imported. 

60  Hambletouian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FIN  8T  BREEDING 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO 


rifson  &  Co  publish  a  large  number  of  books  that 
are  purely  American  In  design  and  composition. 

7pti  nla  i  •!  (*2'  Is  a  new  Grand  Opera  Ju«t  out. 
ZhL.  IU  >  U  1  il  tt  I,  |,y  s  u  PRATT.  The  subject  Is 
a  noble  and  heroic  one.  and  the  scenes  are  capable 
of  being  made  most  attractive.  "’Ill  an-.a  begiven, 
Miss  .\nule  Carv  taking  the  principal  role. 

Don  AInm'n  (♦i  fo)bs  dfpi  ev  buk.is  a 

il  11  iu  i  rand  Cantata,  founded  on  a 
legend  of  the  Crusades. 

46th  Psalm  ^miDcl)LEY  BUCK’IS 

Joseph’s  Bondage  ay  Act 
Belshazzar  (*100)  By bucterfield. 

Are  two  sacred  Cantatas  Introducing  the  one 
Egyptian,  and  th.- other  Babylonian  scene*,  which, 
with  proper  costuming,  may  lie  mode  magnificent. 
The  music  U  good,  and  either  Is  Well  worth  giving, 

New  Flower  Queen  ^a^ocT/. 

p  [  Q  (#1.00)  By  r HO  M  AS, 

Two  Cantatas  which  arc  most  appropriate  to  the 
Flower  and  Excursion  Season. 

Redemption  Hymn  'd.^pakVeu 

will  be  most  acceptable  to  choirs  and  choruses. 

OLIVER  DITSON  IU  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  D1TS0N  A  CO.,  M3  Broadway,  New  York, 


5to$20 


er  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free, 
ddres*  Silnsou  A  Co..  Portland.  Me. 


SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

CHICAGO,  ILL  Wholesale  and  KclaU  ROCHESTER,  N.T. 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
Address  P.O.  VICKERY,  Augusta  M  a. 


Largest  herd  of 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


BRINGS 


TO  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 

yN y/  j/  is  manifest,  that  from  GOOD  SEEI>S 

t  ^  \  ^ 1  1  can  Good  A'egetables  be  obtained 

I Tie'  1‘haracterof  LANUKKTU'SSEEDS 
H  ^  »■ J  -  been  auhstnntiateil  beyond  alt  qtutfion. 

'i  iify are  thn  STANDARD  for  Quality.  Over 
1500  acres  in  Carden  Seed  Crops  under  our  own 
Founded1?&4r^6iSl''«o3^ — *  cultivation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  ill  original  Settled 
paciWtflW.  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LANORETM  &.  SONS.  21  and  23S.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


With  la i  gesi  milk  records  In  America, 


8epat  te  Catalogues  of  each  class  or  stock  with 
milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  Is  wanted, 
w  Correspondence  solicited 

SMITHS  A  POWELL, 
Lakewtde  Stork  Farm, 

Sykacusb,  N  Y 


IRSINU  CMreMTIKfKa'M^jn,^ 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  stralus  • 
jeclalty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  Stale,  kept  qi 
iree  farms,  and  most  sueei'ssful  at  Virginia  Stair 
airs.  Young  stoek  for  sale  Also  Cols  wold,  Shrop 
lire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire.  Essex  and 
i-rsiy  Red  Sivlue.  and  all  the  leudlug  varieties  of 
ure  brud  Poultry.  Address  a.  I*,  or  VI.  B.  ROW B, 
Lock  Box  34,  F red uriukt burg,  V*. 


Potato  Bug  JUUiyUUiy  FUKFLE.  Potato  Hug 
Poison.  TRADE  MARK.  Poison. 

'f  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  It,  wife  to  PEWINGWA Y’S  LO^Uo^  PURPLE  CO.  (LmrraeA  P.  O.  Box 
u>0,  No. »«.  Waixu  Bxaxxr,  Naw  k'out,  who  vvUl  send  prices  anil  lesUinoukUa, 


HOOF  ' 

OINTMENT. 


•yrtflCKf  KC4Mt<v> 

4  >  vmLrsSSSK  :A 


±lijJ  jimutaLi  !■■  r. 


mttovoiis 


HS=  g  y  in-  Rosa  patent  SAF E- 

^--.  j-— I  V  Fi.Y  u  In.  Lb,  t,X 
'  TJSNSIBLK  JOINTS, 

Co..  .  t..L  u<Jdi,Q,  iu.su  ROLLERS  Ac.  Tiie  ONLY 
Cutter  that  will  stand  theseveie  win  k  and  cm  fast. 
Send  for  illustrated  circulars  uml  testimonials  to 
K.  W  RUSS  A  CO.,  i’l'l-'io.v,  N.  y. 
Z&~  Mputlon  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Between  Man  and  Wife. — “  Gontram,  ray 
dear,  which  of  my  costumes  do  you  like  best 
to  see  me  put  on? — Gontram  (after  a  moment's 
reflection):  “Your  traveling  costume  my 
darling?” 

A  flatterer  strikes  a  snag:  “  Madam  ”  he 
gallantly  observed,  “  I  have  your  image  pho¬ 
tographed  upon  my  heart.”  “Indeed,”  she 
said,  “  a  sort  of  a  negative  impression  of  me, 
I  suppose.” 


APPIili  JKJLL1T 

From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  soUoHU  Jl  JUICE  luster,  and  with 
less  fuel  Mi  on  any  apparatus  known. 

TllO'  SA.Mis  IN  UsK. 

Send  postal  f  ir  _ 

Descriptive  c  iron-  V- T  1 '  _ 

larsj  and  Testlmo- 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 
COM  PA N  V , 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  ■  *  f  -  *■ — 


Hayesville,  Ohio,  Feb.,  11,  1SS0. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  I  have  tried  Hop 
Bitters,  and  never  took  an}  thing  that  did  me 
as  much  good.  I  only  took  two  bottles  and  I 
would  not  take  $100  for  the  good  they  did  me. 
I  recommend  them  to  my  patients,  and  get 
the  best  results  from  their  use. 

C.  B.  Mercer,  M.  D. 

Easily  Proven., — It  is  easily  proven  that 
malarial  fevers,  constipation,  torpidity  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  general  debility,  nervous¬ 
ness,  and  neuralgic  ailments,  yield  readily  to 
this  gr.-at  disease  conqueror,  Hop  Bitters.  It 
repairs  the  ravages  of  disease  by  converting 
the  food  into  rich  blood,  and  it  gives  new 
life  and  vigor  to  the  aged  and  infirm  always. 
— Adv. 


Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  Bart. 

The  Agricultural  Lawes,  ibe  new  Barrow-net.  Motto,  “  Laus  et  Honor." — [ Punch 


VETERAN  GORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


ANO  MAKE  HOME 
'  IS  HAPPY- 


223^  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 
irjTi  °f  Horse. 

CAPACITY  OF 

SIIELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour.  . 


CIDER 


Patent  sj>»rft-arr«>u.ui|<  1  »rno  nod  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  i)  to  IB  horse  rower,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Beat  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  #  I  ■)()  upwards.  Rend 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  ”  which  will  give  yon 
full  information  and  price"  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SON, 

Box  841  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

Ce?“  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwicii,  Ill, 

The  Simplest,  Strongest,  and  Most  Practical  Reaper  Made 


FUR'-SFS,  GHATERS,  ELEVATORS  Pumps, 
Evapoimtors,  »c  Ac.  l3^S°iid  f,ir  Catalogue  "B.” 
HOO  IIHK  dfc  ItO^C  HEKT  Press  1  o.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office,  62  Vesey  St. 


ENE8EE  VALLEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 


-  - - -  Some 

\JT  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  Valley,  near  R.  R 
Inquire  soon  of  JOHN  SHELDuN, 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


Cheapest  &  Best  Fertilizer— --Follow  Nature. 

Which  uses  GROUND  LIMESTONE  In  making  the  soil  Every  Fanner  can  prepare  his  own  Feutii.izeh  with  an 

ordinary'  Horse-power  by  using 

i  4»M  i:K  s<  (riim\i:iu  iu  ^iii  Kand im  lvi;ki/;i:ic. 

This  machine  takes  a  luino  of  limestone  or  any  other  mine- 
ral  3  to  S  inches  square,  and  crushes  it  and  pulverizes  It  at 

one  motion  to  any  required  fineness  wrniouT  the  osk  of  .  A Jr  ff 

Btttth  stones  on  uou.KKS.  Farmers  drill  It  or  sow  it  just  as  f — _  -npAjf*  if  va, 

it  <•( >mes  from  the  machine.  After  six  years'  trial  ground  V  •>  Cr!S*mIT*-  II  Vft 

Raw  Limestone  has  been  found  to  fie  worth  three  times  as  V  « 11  ,1  .'  vJT.  V-lkli 

much  uh  Burst  I  imk,  and  with  this  machine  It  does  not  cost  N/W  l|  II 

one  half  as  much  1.0  make.  While  Phosphate,  Bone  Du  t  I n;n ',nH  y 

and  oi her  Fertilizers  must  be  renewed  every  one  or  two  - /iPiSfSH 

years,  bv  actual  trial,  Giiuc.nd  Raw  I.ixksTonk  will  last  four  : JM 

years.  By  burning  LI  .UK  ,vou  destroy  .1  per  cept  of  car-  ff’Jl  /f 

boule  uekl,  which  Is  PLANT  FOOD.  An  analyses  of  the  -J— - -'-^ilSliSS.  JM 

Virgin  Soli  Blur  Grass  Region.  Kentucky,  shows 2, IBl curb  u  '  - — =•• .  "  ! 

ate  ot  lime,  0.S1!)  phosphoric  acid  ;  or  In  otherwordx,  Nature  m  - - - — - ~V ' 1  »E,_—  i 

uses  EIGHT  TIUES  as  much  GROUND  RAW  LIMKSTUNK  ->WUIWi  ’ 

as  Phosphates  or  Bone  Dust  In  making  good  lands.  Any  farm  hand  can  run  the  machine,  it  is  iem.o  t.aoiy 
SI  .*1  P  trE  and  <>  IJ  i<  A IJ  LE,  and  is  ready  to  ntta'di  to  any  klml  of  power  as  we  ship  It.  The  same  maehine 
answers  for  making  macadam  for  Ronds  and  Ballast  for  Railroads  by  simply  changing  Dies.  ONE,  T’JKEE 
and  FIVE-HORSE  POWER.  Price  #|!JJ|.  an.l  S»7<).  Add'ess 

TOTTEN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  Only  Makers. 


THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY  TESTED 

IN  ALL  THE 

Grain-Growing 

COUNTRIES 

of  The  World  I 

And  Always  with  tho  Same 

Satisfactory  Result. 


SUPERIOR 

IN  POINT  OF 

Manufacture  &  Finish, 

DURABILITY 


The  J olm  I3.  ]V1  anny 


—AND— 

Efficiency.  — 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.'S  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  tho  Most  Successful 
made.  They  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and  Hilly  hand,  and  for  all  Conditions  of  Ground 
and  Crop,  the  Best  Machines  in  use. 


The  only  Reaper  with  a  common  s  mse  Controllable  Self  Rake  that  can  be  practically  used  while  the 
machine  Is  at  work  The  only  Kea  er  with  a  common-sense  cutting  apparatus.  Has  less  pieces  than  any 
Controllable  Self-Rake  Reaper  In  the  market.  The  only  machine  capable  of  taking  up  thoroughly  and 
raking  off  properly  lodged  or  standing  grain,  and  stid  not  need  in  ire  than  oue  rake.  The  only  modern 
machine  that  does  not  need  to  have  rakes  on  Its  reel  arms.  It  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest  Draft  Reaper 
Inexistence.  It  is  easy  on  the  horses.  It  has  no  equal  in  lodged  grain.  The  only  machine  that  in  down 
grain  cuts  on  the  correct  principle  of  putting  the  knife  to  the  grain,  aud  does  not  waste  power  in  attempting 
to  pull  the  grain  to  the  knife.  It  is  compact  and  solid  In  c mstroetlon,  nud  cannot  be  racked  or  twisted.  It 
has  the  John  P.  Manny  patent  cutting  appnratux.  It  has  live  arms  and  bats  although  only  four  are  shown 
in  the  cut.  It  has  the  simplest  Controllable  Self-Rake  ever  made.  It  makes  a  nice  bundle  aud  delivers  it  In 
good  shape  for  the  binders.  A  boy  or  girl  large  enough  to  drive  a  team  cau  understand  and  mniiage  It  per. 
fectly,  sons  to  make  bundles  of  any  desired  size  The  driver  has  full  control  of  the  rake,  which  can  In. 
s'antly  be  adapted  to  nil  the  requirements  of  rakltig.  It  can  be  Instantly  aud  easily  adjusted  to  cut  high  or 
low,  without  stopping  the  team.  It  has  ouly  one.  lever,  which  raises  and  tilts  the  machine.  It  Is  neat  In 
appearance  and  entirely  original  In  design  It  Is  simple  and  tight,  and  yet  strong  aud  durable.  It  will  do 
llrst-class  work  in  all  kinds  aud  conditions  of  crops.  Every  machine  ful  y  warranted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  * 


279^  AND  281  GREENWICH  STREET,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
NOTICE  TO  FARMERS. — If  there  is  no  agent  for  this  machine  in  your  locality,  pleas' 
write  to  ua  for  prices  and  terms.  Correspondence  solicited  and  promptly  answered. 


prancli  Offices,  73  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  1  &  2  Chiswell  St,,  London,  Eng 
jar  Agents  Wanted  In  all  Unoccupied  Territory.  Send  for  Circulars  _ 


Vol  XLI.  No.  1694. 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  15,  1882. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2.00  PER  TEAR, 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


dental  rather  than  permanent;  and  that  it 
might  be  chargeable  to  peculiarity  of  soil  or 
climate.  Indeed,  the  circumstance  of  such 
alleged  variability  was  considered  so  far 
paradoxical,  botanically  speaking,  that  the 
whole  subject  underwent  a  protracted  and 
somewhat  heated  discussion  through  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  press  of  the  period. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  recognition  of 
the  fact  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
blossoms  of  many  varieties  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  may  be  said  to  be  pistillate:  or, 
speaking  more  accurately,  destitute  of 
stamens,  and  hence  incapable  of  self-fertiliza¬ 
tion,  such  is  very  rarely,  I  think  I  may 
say  never,  absolutely  true. 

Some  varieties,  like  Wilson,  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  Bldwell,  Marvin,  Longfellow  and  others, 
produce  an  abundance  of  robust  stamens  and 
anthers;  and  are  hence,  in  common  parlance, 
designated  as  staminale\  while  others  pro¬ 


of  very  moderate  power,  will  show  a  very 
considerable  number  of  short  stamens  with 
accompanying  anthers.  These  may,  very 
probably,  be  abortive,  so  far  as  the  capacity 
to  produce  pollen  is  concerned — a  supposition 
the  more  probable,  since  such  apparently  fee¬ 
ble  stamens  seem  ever  to  be  accompanied  by 
correspondingly  small  or  feeble  petals,  both 
springing  from  the  same  presumably  feeble 
source. 

Very  few  of  the  varieties  usually  designated 
pistillate,  show  as  marked  an  absence  of 
stamens  as  those  named;  while  there  is  a 
steadily  rising  gradation  from  these  up  to  the 
robustly  staminate  sort  heretofore  named. 
Some  of  these  occupy  a  position  so  nearly 
intermediate  between  the  two  classes  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  de¬ 
termine  to  which  to  assign  th^m.  Among 
these  we  name  the  well  known  Crescent, 
which,  in  classifying_for  catalogue  purposes, 


v 


HEAD  OF  DOURA,  FROM  EGYPT.— [From  Life.]— Fig.  218. 


fiftij  Crops. 


EGYPTIAN  CORN. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Birdsell  on  his  late  return  from 
Egypt  presented  us  with  a  head  of  Egyptian 
Corn  which  he  procured  there,  and  which  was 
the  origins!  for  the  accompanying  engraving. 

It  varies  little  from  tile  heads  raised  at  the 
Rural  F,x.  Grounds  yeurs  ago  when  many  of 
the  chief  kinds  of  this  sorghum  were  tested. 
There  are  essentially  three  classes  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Corn  or  D  >ura — viz:  (1)  those  kinds  which 
bear  white  and  (2)  those  which  bear  brown 
seed-, all  .ending  up  as  a  rule  but  one  stalk  from 
a  seed— and  <3)  the  one  kin! — so  far  as  known 
— which  sends  up  many  stalks  from  a  single 
seed,  as  shown  in  the  Rural  Branching  Sor¬ 
ghum.  The  drooping  head  can  no  longer  be 
considered  as  a  specific  diff  renoe,  and  Sor¬ 
ghum  cernuum  may  be  wiped  out  of  botanies 
and  remembrance  Whether  the  grain  is  white 
or  brown;  whether  the  head  is  droop'ng  or 
upright;  whether  one  stalk  or  many  proceed 
from  one  seed,  doubtless  thev  are  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  Sorghum  vulgare  which  like  our  In¬ 
dian  corn — Zea  Mays— gives  hundreds  of 
variations  according  hi  climate,  culture  or 
selection.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  species 
of  sorghum  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 

Some  varieties  endure  drought  well 
an  1  are  becoming  prized  in  droughty 
sections  in  lieu  of  other  fodder  plauts  which 
suffer  from  dry  weather.  Other  kinds  bear  an 
immense  qnautity  of  grain  for  which  uses 
have  already  been  found  and  for  which 
others  doubtless  w  ill  be  found  as  the  chance 
or  the  necessity  presents  itself.  It  is  already 
valued  as  a  chicken  food  and  we  have  heard 
of  its  being  fed  to  swine  and  cattle.  “It 
combines,”  says  a  valued  contributor  from 
Arkansas  “  th°  properties  of  corn  and  wheat 
—does  not  need  shelling  and  all  animals  are 
fond  of  it.  For  family  uses,”  he  continues,  “it 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  and 
while  it  resembles  neither  corn-meal,  buck¬ 
wheat  nor  Graham  flour,  it  will  t^ke  the 
place  of  either.  The  meal  makes  delicious 
mush  after  the  style  of  oat  meal;  light,  ten¬ 
der  pancakes,  and  excellent  hot  bread  made 
with  egg,  sour  milk,  a  little  shortening,  salt 
and  soda,  like  the  Northern  johnny-cake  and 
Southern  “egg  bread.”  Sweeten  and  flavor 
the  same  mixture,  and  it  is  a  delicious  plain 
cake.  It  is  also  as  nice  as  cracked  wheat 
cooked  in  the  same  manner,  and  equals  rice 
in  soup,  but  will  not  cook  as  quickly  as  the 
latter.”  Our  friend’s  experiments  in  the  way 
of  preparing  it  were  cut  sh<  rt  by  the  loss  of 
the  meal  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  his  house 
and  nearly  its  entire  contents;  but  he  does 
not  doubt  it  would  be  equally  good  raised 
with  yeast  and  mixed  with  rye  for  bread. 
He  never  bad  it  ground  into  flour — only 
meal ;  the  miller  says  twice  as  much  can  be 
ground  in  the  same  time  as  corn.  It  was  the 
white  variety,  which  bears  considerably 
less  and  ripens  later  than  the  red,  but  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  household  use,  because  it  is  light- 
colored  no  doubt. 


SEXUALITY  AND  HARDINESS  OF  THE 
BLOOM  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 


PRES.  T  T,  LYON. 


For  many  years  t.be  fact  has  been  recog- 
n  zed  by  American  growers  that  the  blooms 
of  the  strawberry  are  often  sexually  imper¬ 
fect.  When  this  circumstance  first  came  un¬ 
der  observation,  it  was  suspected,  at  least  by 
some  persona,  that  such  deficiency  was  inci¬ 


ducing  few  anthers,  carryiug  little  if  any  pol¬ 
len,  but  with  an  abundan  eof  pistils,  are  des¬ 
ignated  as  pistillate.  Those  destitute  of  pis¬ 
tils  must  of  course  prove  hop>l-ssly  sterile. 

Of  the  pistillate  varieties,  we  shall  find  no 
mote  characteristic  illustration  than  the  well 
kuown  Champion,  and  its  other  self,  the 
Windsor  C lief,  which,  to  the  casual  observer, 
appear  to  be  absolutely  destitute  of  pollen- 
producing  organs.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  bloom  of  even  this  variety,  however,  by 
a  good  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  iniscroscope 


we  have  felt  compelled  to  des'guate  as  ob¬ 
scurely  staminate,  although  it  is  very  gener¬ 
ally  considered  as  pistillate.  Of  others  com¬ 
ing  under  my  observation,  which  occupy  a 
comparatively  intermediate  posllimi,  1  may 
Dame  the  following,  designating  them  as  P,  8., 
or  S.  P.,  to  accord  with  the  preponderating 
qualification:  Sitin  Gloss,  S.  P.,  Huddle¬ 
ston’s  Favorite,  P  8  .  Kmney's  Eclipse,  P.  S., 
Garden,  S.  P  ,  Success,  S.  P.,  Louella,  P.  S., 
Bockef,  P.  S. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  surprising  cir¬ 


cumstance  that,  among  these  sorts  with  im¬ 
perfect  bloom,  are  foun  l  many  of  our  most 
vigorous  and  productive  varieties  when 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  other  staminate 
plants. 

The,  to  U3  in  this  region,  vary  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  of  he  present  season,  in  the  loss  of 
a  small  percentage  of  the  earliest  blooms  of 
the  strawberry  by  frost,  has  afforded  op- 
portuidtv  to  observe  that  the  death  of  the 
germ,  with  the  accompanying  pistils,  doe 
not  generally  prevent  the  development  of 
the  petals,  nor  even  that  of  the  stamens;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter,  often¬ 
times  at  least,  develop  with  even  more  than 
their  usual  vigor;  an  apparently  instinctive 
effort  of  nature  to  repair  even  an  incurable 
injury. 

With  the  strawb°rry,  as  with  most,  if 
not  all,  other  classes  of  fruits,  the  experiences 
of  the  present  Spring  seem  to  indicate  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  varieties,  in  their 
ability  to  withstand  the  in^uence  of  frosts, 
With  most  varieties  the  blossoms  that  were 
open  at  the  time  of  the  cold  weather,  early 
in  May,  were  killed.  These,  in  the  case 
of  the  great  ma  j  >rity  of  kinds,  were 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole.  In 
the  case  of  Belle  Bordelaise,  Ljs  Quatre 
Siisons,  and  one  or  two  other  Alpines 
however,  the  loss  seems  to  be  far  more 
general,  embracing  very  many  of  the  unde¬ 
veloped  blooms.  The  Early  Canada  also  has 
lost  far  more  than  its  relative  proportion  of 
bloom  from  this  cause,  although  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  assure  myself  that  the  effect  may 
not  be  due  to  its  greater  precocity. 

On  the  other  haad.  Trinity  (of  the  origin  of 
which  I  am  uninformed,)  and  Neunan’s 
Prolific,  (the  popular  Charleston,  8.  C.,  va¬ 
riety.)  together  with  a  number  of  others,  have 
wholly  escaped,  apparently  in  consequence  of 
their  habit  of  bloomin  ;  at  a  very  late  period. 


Dairi)  ijnshaaiinj. 


SHAM  AND  REAL. 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON,  ENGLAND. 

Can  any  man  tell  what  dairying  is  drifting 
to?  We  hear  of  all  sorts  of  queer  monstrosi¬ 
ties,  from  lard  cheese  to  cotton-oil  butter.  No 
man  knows  what  he  eats,  if  he  buys  it.  Sim¬ 
ulation  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  no  end  of 
science  and  skill  is  employed  to  deceive.  A 
clever  imitation  is  what  men  prefer  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  public  are  led  to  devour.  The 
simplicity  of  genuineness  is  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning,  as  things  go  in  the  world.  The  pub¬ 
lic  must  eat  what  is  given  them,  asking 
no  questions  The  oleomargarine  men  have 
done  a  terrible  lot  of  mischief,  and  offal  is  the 
god  whom  they  delight  to  honor  and  exalt. 
At  all  points  they  aim  to  circumvent  the 
dairymen  and  to  swindle  the  public.  The 
taste  of  the  people  is  degraded  by  sham  but¬ 
ter  and  chee-e,  which  seems  to  be  real. 
Men’s  stomachs,  now-a-days,  are  sepulchres 
for  strange  abominations,  which  they  igno¬ 
rantly  rather  than  innocently  swallow.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  leading  them  they  know  not 
whither,  and  posterity  will  pay  the  piper.  It 
is  no  longer  that  which  cometh  out  of,  but 
that  which  goeth  into,  the  mouth  that  defiles. 
Meats  and  drinks  of  many  kinds  are  not  what 
they  pretend  to  be,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  “tricks  that  are  dark,”  in  what  passes 
for  dairy  goods. 

Whose  fault  is  this?  Well,  in  a  great  part, 
the  dairymen’s,  for  they  have  spoilt  good 
milk  so  loug  that  anything  serves  for  milk. 
They  have  given  an  opening  for  the  shoddy 
men  of  the  dairy,  who  are  growiog  rich  out 
of  offal.  The  law  complacently  lets  men  sell 
what  they  like,  and  call  it  what  they  like,  and 
tne  sham  article, is  olten  enough  better  than 
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the  real  one.  Shoddy  sells  well  enough  if  it 
be  carefully  made,  and  so  the  makers  of 
counterfeit  butter  and  cheese  do  flourish, 
Dairymen  who  make  inferior  butter  and 
cheese,  no  matter  how  real  the  goods  may  be, 
are  out  of  the  running  entirely.  If  only  the 
palate  of  the  public  be  suited,  it  matters  not 
if  the  article  be  real  or  pretended,  so  that 
careless  dairymen  can  hardly  ‘  make  ends 
meet  and  tie.”  But  one  thing  is  clear:  the 
makers  of  really  first-class  cheese  and  butter 
can  hold  their  own  and  will  hold  their  own 
against  all  the  nefarious  stuff  that  is  made  in 
any  and  in  every  country.  A  weeding  out 
process  is  going  on,  and  goods  which  are  mere 
simulations  will  take  the  place  so  long  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  products  of  milk  that  was  spoilt. 
If,  then,  the  oleomargarine  business,  the  melt¬ 
ed  tallow  and  lard  and  other  less  creditable 
things  shall  result  in  bringing  about  a 
thorough  reform  in  dairy  methods,  we  shall 
have  reason  after  all  to  be  grateful  to  men  for 
whom  at  present  few  of  us  entertain  feeliogs 
that  approach  to  respect  or  affection.  But  let 
the  public  have  fair  protection,  let  them 
kuow  what  they  buy;  then  the  dairymen  will 
win — if  they  want  to,  and  if  they  don’t  the 
fault  is  their  own. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 


[The  object  of  articles  tinder  this  heading  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  “humbugs”  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  Into  the  methods  of  dally 
country  routine  life.— Eds.1 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  MILKING. 


I  HAVE  been  much  impressed  by  the  re¬ 
marks  of  a  “  Farmer's  Wife”  page  206  in  re¬ 
gard  to  farm  work  and  milking.  Farmer’s 
Wife  certainly  has  reason  to  complain  of  the 
labor  of  farm  life  if  her  statement  is  true  as 
regards  the  manner  of  milking,  viz:  “  every 
morning  all  the  Summer  in  the  wet  grass." 
Such  a  way  of  milking  is  decidedly  disagree¬ 
able  and  laborious  and  ought  to  be  a  subject 
of  complaint  by  every  farmer’s  wife,  because 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  and  there  is  an  easier 
way.  The  method  represent  ad  is  very  com¬ 
mon  I  know.  I  see  farmers  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  doing  it  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  continually.  I  read  more  papers  than 
the  Rural  and  I  see  the  same  complaint 
made  in  them.  I  have  read  of  cow's  being 
broken  to  stand  to  be  milked  in  pastures  and 
yards,  and  of  the  trouble  of  following  them 
about  all  over  the  mud  and  manure  and  at 
last  of  the  cow,  tired  of  the  job,  kicking  up  her 
heels  and  oversetting  both  the  pail  and  the 
milker.  And  then  “  clubs  are  trumps,”  un¬ 
less  perhaps  the  trick  is  taken  with  a  spade 
that  is  handy  lying  around  and  hearts  are 
heavy  and  sad.  And  all  this  is  very  common, 
if  not  very  general.  But  why  should  it  be  so? 

I  am  a  man  and  a  farmer  and  milk  six  cows 
regular! y  and  sometimes  10  when  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  have  help,  and  I  can  persuade  my 
wife  to  let  me  do  it  all ;  but  I  don’t  milk  in 
the  wet  grass  nor  in  the  yard,  nor  do  I  have 
the  cows  running  about.  That  is  all  extra 
labor  and  I  want  to  prove  it,  because  it  is  no 
use  saying  a  thing  is  so,  to  any  lady,  she  is 
so  apt  to  think  her  way  cannot  be  mended. 
Then  in  the  first  place  let  us  go  over  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done  when  the  cows  are  milked 
iu  the  wet  grass.  Whether  they  are  far  off  or 
near  by  one  must  go  to  them  and  carry  the 
pails,  and  when  the  milking  is  done  the  milk 
has  to  be  carried  home.  Next,  this  tramp  is 
very  inconvenient  anyhow  the  business  is 
fixed;  one  gets  wet,  and  if  the  pails  are  filled 
one  person  cannot  carry  and  two  must  go. 
Where  there  are  more  cows  perhaps  three 
must  go.  Third  the  risk  to  health  is  a  very 
serious  one.  Wet  feet  and  clothes  about  this 
work  have  caused  more  than  one  woman’s 
death,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  hundreds  of 
farmers’  wives  every  year  suffer,  if  they  don’t 
die  outright,  from  colds  taken  in  this  manner. 
Again,  when  flies  are  troublesome  the  labor  is 
increased  very  much  and  the  annoyances  are 
multiplied  greatly,  I  have  seen  cows  milked 
with  smoke  and  smudges  made  all  about  to 
drive  the  flies  away,  and  that  is  positively 
cruel  to  the  milkers,  if  they  are  women. 

Now  let  us  consider  another  way.  The 
cows  are  brought  home  to  be  milked  and  put 
in  a  rough  shed  at  the  side  of  the  yard  or  in 
any  convenient  place,  and  tied  up.  If  they 
should  get  then  a  little  handful  of  corn  meal 
and  bran  they  will  run  to  their  places  and 
are  fastened  by  slipping  a  slip  noose  of  light 
rope  over  their  horns  and  they  are  ready  for 
business;  so  far  there  has  been  no  more  labor 
than  in  going  to  the  cows  and  one  person  can 
bring  them  home  if  there  are  20  instead  of 
four  or  six.  Then  the  milking  is  done  near 
home  agreeably  and  comfortably,  and  in  the 
dry  instead  of  in  the  wet,  and  the  milk  can 
be  taken  home  with  very  little  trouble.  The 
cows  are  then  taken  back  to  the  pasture  or 
the  field  and  that  is  no  more  labor  than 
coming  home  from  the  field  with  the  milk  and 
not  so  much,  audit  is  much  more  convenient 
than  carrying  the  milk  home.  Now  will  a 
farmer’s  wife  not  believe  this  very  easily? 
And  then  see  the  advantages  of  it.  The  cow 


are  trained  and  not  broken;  they  are  made 
gentle  by  this  treatment  and  how  much  more 
gentle  the  farmer  and  the  farmer’s  wife  be¬ 
come  through  the  absence  of  the  irritation  and 
anger  caused  by  the  frequent  unruliness  of 
the  cows  and  the  miserable  annoyances  of  the 
inconvenient  methods  that  are  common. 

Management  saves  much  labor  and  more 
worry.  It  is  worry  that  kills  more  than 
work.  When  farm  work  goes  easily  and  is 
well  managed  it  is  not  so  hard  as  some  be¬ 
lieve,  and  many  make  it.  The  head  saves  the 
hands,  and  head-work  pays  far  better  than 
hand  work  because  it  enables  the  hands  to 
do  much  more  work  than  they  could  do  if  the 
head  did  not  thiuk  and  plan  and  find  easier 
ways  of  doing  things.  This  is  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  there  is  between  the  help  and  the  em¬ 
ployer.  No  employer  will  leave  her  or  his 
help  to  do  the  work  just  as  the  hired  man 
or  girl  sees  fit.  The  employer’s  head  lays 
out,  lightens  and  makes  more  useful  and  ef¬ 
fective  the  work  of  the  help;  and  the  farmer 
who  does  his  own  work  and  the  fanner’s  wife 
too  will  find  much  relief  through  thoughtful 
and  careful  arrangement  of  their  work.  Farm 
work  can  be  done  by  six  o’clock  if  the  farmers 
will  do  it.  How  much  this  relieves  the  wife 
and  housekeeper  I  If  six  o’clock  ia  the  supper 
hour  and  supper  is  on  the  table  and  eaten  at 
that  hour,  there  will  often  be  long,  pleasant 
and  restful  evenings  and  duriug  these  one 
may  find  some  poetry  even  in  farm  life.  I 
suppose  by  poetry  is  meant  something  that  i3 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  encourages  pleas¬ 
ant  and  agreeable  thoughts  and  ideas,  Well 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  in  farm  life,  and 
if  it  is  only  brought  out  of  it  many  a  one  will 
be  greatly  surprised  to  find  how  mach  of  it 
there  is.  Why  should  a  farmer  work  himself 
to  death  any  more  than  a  hired  man  will  do? 
Let  farm  work  and  farm  housekeeping  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  set  times  and  rules,  and  plans 
strictly  followed  and  it  will  be  greatly  eased, 
and  if  there  is  one  greater  “truth  about  farm 
work  and  milking  ”  than  I  have  tried  to  point 
out,  well,  I  want  to  know  it.  Farmer. 

Butter  Records  of  Holsteins. 

We  have  during  the  past  Winter  and  Spring 
tested  a  number  of  our  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers  for  butter,  and  when  the  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  trials  are  taken  into 
consideration,  we  feel  especially  gratified  with 
the  result.  We  trust  readers  of  the  Rural 
will  bear  in  mind,  when  examining  these  rec 
ords,  that  most  of  these  heifers  came  in  very 
young,  soon  after  coming  out  of  quarantine 
and  before  they  were  acclimated;  also  that 
the  tests  were  made  in  Winter  on  Winter 
feed — corn  fodder  not  cut,  long  hay  and  grain 
feed  of  bran  and  ground  oats,  with  not  over  a 
quart  of  com  meal  per  day,  a  feed  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  butter.  We  give  below  a 
summary  of  the  tests  to  date: 

Pounds.  Oz. 

Jannek,  S  yrs.  old,  tested  last  season,  19  15 
JEgis,  8  years  old,  tested  in  Februa¬ 
ry,  four  months  after  calving. ....  15  8 

Topaz,  4  years  old .  13  3% 

Rarity.  4  years  old .  12  13 

Netberiand  Princess,  before  she  was 

3  years  old . .  14  4 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  3  years  old .  14  113^ 

Oriana,  before  she  was  3  years  old. .  13  3\6 

Frolicsome,  ditto .  13  . . 

Meadow  Lily,  ditto . 12  io 

Carlotta,  ditto .  12  1 

Clothilde,  ditto .  12  3V 

Isadore,  23  months  old .  10  I3Q 

Meadow  Maid,  ditto .  9  41? 

Careno,  2  years  old .  9  7' 

Amazon,  3  ditto .  9  514 

Cat&lpa,  2  ditto .  8  1416 

Bernstein,  2  ditto .  8  12 

Kitty,  22  months  old . 8  H}4 

Marjori,  28  months  old .  8  1314 

Mistletoe,  23  ditto . 8  5 

A  few  of  these  were  tested  for  four  days  and 
others  for  eight  days,  but  we  have  given  the 
rate  per  week  in  order  to  have  them  all  uni¬ 
form.  We  think  the  majority  of  Rural  read¬ 
ers  will  agree,  considering  the  very  young  age 
of  these  heifers,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
yet  fully  acclimated,  and  that  records  were 
made  on  Winter  feed,  that  they  are  very  re¬ 
markable.  Our  cow,  “Netherland  Queen,” 
has  just  closed  her  four-year-old  record  and 
has  given  15,614  lbs  9  oz.  of  milk  in  one  year. 
Last  Fall  she  was  shipped  to  the  State  and 
other  fairs,  being  away  two  weeks,  during 
which  time  she  shrank  40  per  cent  in  her  milk 
and  did  not  again  recover,  which  we  estimated 
would  reduce  her  record  over  1,000  lbs.  Our 
three-year- old  heifers  are  now  milking  from 
54  to  60  lbs.  each  per  day,  any  of  onr  two-year- 
olds  over  40  lbs.  and  some  about  50  lbs.,  al¬ 
though  not  yet  acclimated. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Smiths  &  Powell. 

- - - 

Cure  for  Garget. 

Among  remedies  suggested  for  garget  I 
have  tried  none  that  has  been  so  effectual  as 
the  following:  Take  a  small  piece  of  Poke- 
weed  (Phytolacca  decandra)  root,  about  the 
size  of  the  thumb  nail  and  put  it  in  a  potato 
and  feed  it  to  the  cow.  One  or  two  doses 
have  been,  with  me,  sufficient  to  work  a  cure. 
Carthage  Landing,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  t. 

[A  quart  of  the  roots  thinly  sliced  and 
sprinkled  with  meal  would  be  better.  Eds.} 


Sirborintlturat. 


FORESTRY  NO.  15. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


Trimming  and  Training. 

Much  ado  in  the  boohs  but  little  to  do  in  well 
regulated  plantations.  Nature's  work  the 
cheapest  and  best  if  aided  by  close  planting 
Excejjt.ional  species.  Treatment  of  fasti 
giate  trees.  Shortening  in  aspirants. 
Single  leaders  p reserved.  Older  trees  need 
little  if  they  have  been  well  treated  when 
young.  Proportion  of  top  to  stem.  Park 
and  lawn  trees  to  be  differently  treated. 
Modes  of  proced  ure.  Implements. 

The  earlier  writers  on  forest  management 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  trimming  and 
training.  ThiB  arose  from  two  circumstances, 
particularly  among  the  foresters  of  Great 
Britain,  with  whose  writings  we  in  this  coun 
try  have  been  most  familiar.  First,  the  mis¬ 
taken  plan  of  wide  planting  encouraged 
branching,  and  the  usual  custom  iu  former 
days  of  making  pollards  by  cutting  off  the 
bough9  from  time  to  time  for  use  as  fuel, 
forced  the  trees  into  bad  shape.  In  some  cases 
this  was  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  dear  people, 
and  amiably  granted  as  a  privilege  by  the 
royal  proprietors  of  the  forest  domains,  who 
held  these  reserves  rather  as  hunting  grounds 
than  as  sources  of  lumber  and  hence  were  less 
solicitous  as  to  the  forms  of  the  trees. 

Another  cause  arose  from  the  very  opposite 
desire  to  produce  crooked  and  distorted  sticks 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  ships  where 
curves  and  elbows,  or  rather  knees,  were  re¬ 
quired  in  the  naval  architecture  for  which 
Great  Britain  was  so  famous  even  before  the 
introduction  of  iron  into  this  branch  of  man¬ 
ufacture.  The  wide  planting,  particularly  of 
the  oaks,  encouraged  the  natural  habit  of  the 
pedunculate  variety  of  Quercus  robur  to 
spread  wide  its  sturdy  branches,  into  which 
the  strength  of  the  stem  was  divided.  With 
the  same  object  in  view  as  we  learn  from  the 
early  writers,  weights  were  attached  to  these 
lateral  growths  to  bind  them  down,  while 
props  were  set  beneath  them  where  the  requi 
site  bend  was  needed,  so  that  the  desired  form 
should  be  given  to  the  growing  tree.  All  this 
required  great  labor  of  trimming  and  training 
to  produce  the  effect  sought  after,  but  such 
torture  is  no  longer  practiced. 

Where  the  object  is  to  produce  tall,  straight 
and  handsome  shafts  for  spars,  for  hewiog 
and  dimension  timbers,  or  for  saw-logs,  and 
even  for  other  economic  uses,  or  as  fuel,  to 
produce  fine  trees  as  the  German  foresters  do 
Hochwald,  the  first  requisite,  after  selecting 
the  appropriate  species,  is  to  plant  the  trees 
thickly.  Then  they  must  needs  grow  upward 
for  air  and  light;  their  lower  branches  will 
soon  be  smothered,  will  die  and  then  fall  away 
while  still  small,  leaving  neither  scar  nor 
blemish  behind  them,  and  the  successive  an¬ 
nual  layers  of  wood  will  be  deposited  over 
their  remains  without  any  irregularity,  so  that 
the  product  will  consist  of  what  is  known  in 
the  markets  as  “  clear  lumber.” 

The  forester,  when  passing  among  his  trees, 
will  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  double  leaders 
that  sometimes  occur.  He  will  remove  one 
of  them  or  subordinate  it  by  shortening  in,  and 
thus  throw  the  whole  force  of  growth  into  the 
other.  So  also  when  a  vigorous  young  shoot, 
bent  down  by  rain  and  wind,  has  been  unable 
to  rise  to  its  proper  position,  it  may  be  cut  off 
at  any  seasou  when  discovered  and  a  new 
shoot  will  start  upward  to  take  its  place. 

Some  varieties,  like  the  W  ild  Cherry,  are 
naturally  fastigiate  in  their  habit;  such  will 
require  more  care  by  the  forester  to  secure  a 
single  leader,  by  bending  or  twisting  or  cut¬ 
ting  back  all  but  one  of  the  aspiring  shoots. 
Some  species,  on  the  contrary,  have  iv  natur¬ 
al  tendency  to  spread  and  to  branch  out  lat¬ 
erally.  Such  are  the  walnuts,  often  the  catal- 
pas,  the  mulberries,  and  notably  among  these 
the  Maclura,  or  Osage  Orange,  in  which  case 
the  use  of  the  knife  judiciously  applied  to  these 
laterals  may  be  required.  So  great  is  this 
tendency  in  the  Maclura  that  it  has  been  re¬ 
commended  by  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  to 
grow  the  plants  as  strongly  as  possible  for  two 
seasons,  and  then  to  cut  them  back  to  the 
ground,  selecting  the  strongest  of  the  new 
shoots  that  spring  from  the  stump;  all  others 
are  cut  off  and  the  reserve  is  forced  upward 
into  a  flue,  strong,  straight  shoot  from  which 
all  laterals  are  to  be  removed  as  they  appear, 
and  thus,  when  thickly  planted,  a  tall  stem  Is 
secured  for  a  tree  that  is  prone  to  branch  out 
into  a  low  head.  In  this  way  the  value  of  the 
future  timber  is  greatly  enhanced. 

So  much  for  the  trimming  and  training  of 
young  trees.  Those  which  are  older,  if  their 
early  treatment  has  been  judiciously  man¬ 
aged,  will  need  very  little  assistance  from  the 
hand  of  man,  armed  with  the  saw,  hatchet  or 
bill- hook.  Some  species,  it  is  true,  will  make  a 
bushy  and  crowded  top  in  consequence  of  their 
tendency  to  produce  a  superabundance  of 
branches;  such  may  need  a  little  thinning  out* 


but  even  here  the  direction  of  growth  into  a 
main  leader,  will  usually  be  sufficient.  Nature 
will  thin  out  the  superabundant  branches  in 
her  own  effective  way.  Other  species — those 
of  a  spreading  habit — which  produce  a  small¬ 
er  number  of  main  branches,  will  sometimes 
need  the  curbing  of  some  of  these  to  direct  the 
flow  into  the  proper  leader;  this  is  done  by  a 
pretty  free  shortening-in  of  their  extremities. 

In  the  growing  forest,  after  the  first  years, 
and  whenever  the  young  trees  begin  to  show 
a  bare  stem,  relieved  of  its  lateral  branches, 
it  becomes  a  question  how  much  naked  stem 
we  should  have  and  how  much  of  the  tree 
should  be  furnished  with  branches,  twigs  and 
foliage,  to  preserve  the  greatest  vigor  of 
growth.  It  has  been  recommended  to  keep 
one-third  of  the  hight  of  the  tree  clothed, 
while  the  lower  two-thirds  are  bare  of  twigs 
and  branches.  This  proportion  may  be  main¬ 
tained,  if  necessary,  by  trimming,  but  the 
natural  shading  of  the  growing  tops  will  gen¬ 
erally  suffice. 

In  this  discussion  purely  forest  trees  have 
been  considered,  but  we  must  recollect  that 
the  conditions  are  all  changed  in  the  park  or 
on  the  lawns;  yes,  even  on  the  avenues  that 
adorn  the  highways.  There  the  object  is  not 
to  produce  pure  lumber,  but  we  desire  grace 
and  beauty  and  grateful  shade,  hence  the 
modes  of  treatment  are  to  be  entirely  differ¬ 
ent,  In  the  avenue  the  stems  must  be  trim¬ 
med  up  to  a  moderate  hight  so  as  to  lift  the 
branches  entirely  above  all  passing  vehicles, 
when  they  may  spread  at  will  and  yield  their 
gratefully  umbrageous  shade,  though  admit¬ 
ting  the  necessary  light  and  rain  to  the  high¬ 
way.  In  the  park,  and  especially  on  the 
lawn,  we  desire  the  trees  to  be  so  developed 
as  to  show  out  all  their  peculiar  characteristics 
with  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  forms. 
For  this  purpose  they  must  be  planted  singly 
and  in  open  groups,  and  when  grouped  they 
should  be  so  assorted  as  to  present  similarity 
of  habit  and  expression  rather  than  diversity 
in  each  cluster — let  the  contrasts  be  brought 
out  by  separate  group?.  But  all  this  belongs 
more  appropriately  to  the  landscape  en¬ 
gineer,  while  we  may  return  to  our  proper 
province  and  consider  the  trimming  of 
such  trees.  Whatever  care  of  this  nature 
may  have  been  expended  upon  these  trees,  they 
never  should  show  that  any  trimming  had 
been  done  to  them.  The  treatment  should 
have  been  begun  in  tbeir  infancy,  when  only 
so  much  cutting  and  training  should  have 
been  permitted  as  would  insure  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  natural  habit  of  each  species, 
with  the  judicious  application  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  requisite  to  form  the  head,  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  advanced,  and  here  even  a  wide¬ 
ly-spreading  oak  or  elm  or  walnut  or  ma¬ 
ple  will  be  highly  ornamental  and  much  ad¬ 
mired,  though  unsuitable  in  the  forest  plan¬ 
tation. 

In  the  treatment  of  evergreens,  especially 
conifers,  we  shall  find  the  greatest  discrepancy 
between  what  is  appropriate  to  the  forest  and 
that  needed  in  the  open  grounds.  Many  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  conifers  are  naturally 
pyramidal  or  conical  iu  their  contour,  at  least 
during  their  infancy  and  their  adolescence, 
which  usually  lasts  at  least  as  long  as  the 
planter  can  expect  to  enjoy  them.  Now  this 
character  may  be  lost  through  want  of  care, 
or  retained  and  hightened  f>y  a  little  judicious 
treatment.  On  the  lawn  the  young  ever¬ 
greens  should  never  be  trimmed  up  so  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  such  a  practice;  they 
should  be  treated  like  a  pyramidal  dwarf  pear 
tree,  being  “  trimmed  down,  rather  than 
trimmed  up;  ”  that  is  to  8aJ  (  the  natural  form 
should  be  encouraged  and  maintained  as  long 
as  possible,  the  lower  branches  should  be 
trained  so  as  to  extend,  and  to  rest  upon  the 
green  sward,  or  only  removed  when  those  next 
in  order  above  them  are  ready  to  occupy  their 
places  next  to  the  grass.  This  effect  may  be 
secured  by  never  allowing  the  branches  of  an 
upper  whorl  to  extend  beyond  the  tips  of  the 
set  below  them.  Here  then  comes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  trimmer  to  display  his  tact  and 
his  good  taste,  not  by  barbarously  shearing 
bis  patient  into  stiff  and  formal  shape,  but  by 
judicious  shortening  of  the  tips  of  the  central 
shoots  of  each  branch  that  threatens  to  trans¬ 
cend  its  proper  bounds. 

In  some  species  he  may  find  it  necessary  to 
curb  an  aspiring  branch  that  will  start  up  be¬ 
side  the  true  leader,  which  must  always  be 
supreme  in  conical  trees:  in  others  he  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  good 
leader,  but,  except  where  for  variety’s  sake  a 
flat-head  or  table-shaped  tree  may  be  desired, 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  iu  restoring  the 
lost  leader  by  turning  one  of  the  laterals  into 
an  upright  position.  Iu  all  cases  where  the 
knife  has  to  be  applied  (and  it  should  always 
be  the  knife,  never  the  shears  and  seldom  the 
saw,)  the  cutting  ought  to  be  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  not  be  seen.  This  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  starting  the  knife  on  the  upper  or 
inner  side  of  the  branch  to  be  shortened,  when 
it  will  be  kept  from  the  view  of  the  beholder 
— the  cut  should  be  to  a  bud  or  as  near  it  as 
can  be  practiced  without  injury.  In  ever* 
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greens  the  young  shoot  of  the  season  may  be 
shortened  at  any  point  desired,  as.  new  buds 
will  be  formed  during  the  season.  In  shorten¬ 
ing  the  limbs  of  deciduous  trees,  the  same  rule 
should  be  applied,  cutting  from  within  and  to 
a  bud,  only  here  we  havo  the  advantage  of 
directing  or  training  the  young  tree  by 
judicious  selection  of  the  bud  next  below  the 
cut:  as  these  organs  are  always  in  a  definite 
spiral,  we  can  trim  so  that  the  shoot  formed 
by  this  bud  shall  incline  toward  or  from  the 
central  axis,  or  diverge  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left  as  may  be  desired  to  occupy  a  vacant 
space  in  the  contour  of  the  tree. 

From  what  has  been  already  written  the 
reader  will  infer  that  a  very  limited  catalogue 
of  tools  will  be  required,  A  strong,  sharp 
knife  is  indispensable  as  the  most  important 
trimming  must  be  done  upon  the  small  trees. 
The  bill-hook  will  be  useful  in  the  forest  plan¬ 
tation,  for  rough  work,  such  as  slashing  away 
obtruding  growths  from  the  nurse-trees,  and 
here  the  brush  scythe  will  he  usr  f ul  at  times. 
For  the  removal  of  larger  branches  the  prun¬ 
ing  chisel  and  the  mallet  will  be  fouud  invalu 
able,  and  the  long  handle  will  enable  you  to 
reach  those  requiring  removal  above  your 
head.  The  saw  is  indispensable  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  larger  branches,  but  it  should  be 
judiciously  applied — the  kerf  should  incline 
outward  in  passing  from  above  downward, 
always  beginning  as  close  a3  possible  to  the 
axil  of  the  branch  and  the  stock,  so  that  the 
wound  may  be  closed  over  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  no  dead  stump  projecting  from  the 
bole  of  the  tree.  When  sawing  off  a  limb  of 
greater  size  than  can  be  readily  supported 
with  the  left  hand  of  the  operator,  two  separ¬ 
ate  cuts  should  be  made,  the  first  at  the  base 
of  the  limb,  part  way  through  so  as  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  the  leverage  of  the  limb,  but 
have  a  care  not  to  saw  too  deeply;  then  cut 
the  limb  quite  off  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
feet  out  from  the  first  cut,  and  let  it  fall,  after 
which  the  stump  end  may  easily  be  cut  away 
from  the  bole  of  the  tree, and  being  held  firmly 
by  the  left  hand  while  sawing  with  the  right, 
there  need  be  no  danger  of  tearing  the  bark 
below  the  limb.  The  pruning  chisel  or  the 
knife  may  follow  the  saw  to  give  smoothness 
to  the  cut  surface — the  stump  may  be  covered 
with  paint  or  shellac.  Nothing  has  been  said 
of  the  ax  or  of  the  hatchet  in  this  catalogue 
of  tools,  nor  need  there  be  more  than  this; 
they  are  not  needed  and  should  be  left  at 
home. 


THE  BASKET  WILLOW. 


The  White  Cedar  in  this  section  is  found 
generally  on  low  and  wet  land  and  it  is  infer¬ 
red  from  this  fact  that  such  land  is  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  its  growth.  This  is  so  far  from  being 
true  that  in  transplanting  it,  after  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  thirty  years,  I  invariably  put  it  on 
dry  ground.  The  common  opinion  is  that  the 
Basket  Willow  requires  wet  land  because  it 
succeeds  on  land  so  wet  that  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  else  will  grow  there,  and  yet  my  expe¬ 
rience  proves  that  it  is  a  success  on  dry 
ground.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  succeed  on  any 
soil,  wet  or  dry,  but  the  quality  is  said  to  be 
best  on  dry  ground.  It  succeeds  here  on  land 
that  is  overflowed  a  part  of  the  year.  On  one 
account  it  is  desirable  to  put  it  on  wet  land, 
as  we  can  make  this  land  more  profitable  with 
this  crop  than  with  anything  else.  It  seems 
that  high-priced  garden  lard  near  the  cities  is 
worth  too  much  for  this  crop,  yet  people  here 
are  buying  such  lands  for  this  purpose.  The 
price  it  now  brings — <30  per  ton — will  fully 
warrant  this.  It  is  true  the  price  may  be¬ 
come  lower,  but  there  are  more  probabilities 
of  its  being  higher,  as  the  demand  increases 
much  faster  than  the  supply. 

Land  prepared  as  for  an  ordinary  farm  crop 
is  in  good  condition  for  planting  the  willow, 
and  I  have  known  of  good  crops  grown  where 
the  land  was  so  wet  and  miry  that  it  could 
not  be  plowed,  but  the  cuttings  could  easily 
be  stuck  down  in  the  mud.  This  willow  is 
never  raised  from  seed,  but  always  from  cut¬ 
tings  that  are  about  one  foot  long.  It  is 
planted  in  rows  just  far  enough  apart  to  per¬ 
mit  cultivation,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  not  cul¬ 
tivated  at  all  more  than  one  or  two  years. 
After  this  the  labor  is  limited  to  catting  the 
crop.  My  first  and  only  plantation  was  made 
thirty  years  ago.  I  sold  the  farm  on  wh  ich 
it  was  made  a  few  years  afterward;  but  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  good  crops  of  willow  are  still 
grown  there.  I  am  not  interested  in  this  crop. 

I  have  never  sold  a  dollar’s  worth,  have  none 
to  sell  and  none  to  buy.  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  say  this  as  some  may  think  I  have  an  inter 
est  in  the  matter. 

We  do  not  raise  enough  iu  this  country  for 
oiir  own  use  and  the  rest  is  imported  from 
Europe.  In  most  cases  where  there  ure  Ger¬ 
mans  some  of  them  understand  working  it, 
and  people  who  are  near  railroads  can  always 
send  it  to  a  good  market.  Iu  this  section  one 
of  the  main  advantages  of  this  culture  is  the 
labor  it  gives  to  an  industrious  class  during 
the  Winter  in  makiug  it  into  baskets.  The 
amount  of  manufactured  willow  sold  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  yearly  is  about  <100,000  worth.  Now  this 


is  not  made  in  Syracuse,  but  in  a  small  village 
about  five  miles  north  of  the  city. 

A  question  often  asked  Is  whether  some  va¬ 
rieties  of  our  native  willow  will  not  answer 
the  purpose.  I  have  known  baskets  made  of 
native  willow,  but  no  workman  will  touch  it 
when  be  can  get  the  improved  kinds.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  talk  of  native  willow.  About  the 
time  I  made  my  plantation  the  nurserymen 
were  beginning  to  import  this  stock  from  Eu. 
rope.  Importations,  I  believe,  were  made  from 
England,  France  and  Germany.  I  think  the 
French  varieties  have  taken  the  lead  and  at 
the  present  time  only  one  of  these  is  raised  to 
any  great  extent.  I  do  not  know  the  true 
uame  of  this  variety.  It  is  commonly  called 
here  simply  the  Osier.  I  will  try  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  true  name  and  report  through  the 
Rural.  [Salix  virainalis? — Eds.] 

Several  persons  from  the  Southern  States 
write  me  to  inquire  if  it  is  adapted  to  their 
climate.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  to 
warrant  me  in  answering  that  question;  all  I 
can  say  is  from  what  I  do  know  of  its  nature, 
I  should  have  no  fears  of  it  anywhere  in  this 
country.  Another  important  question  is,  What 
time  in  the  year  should  it  be  planted?  The 
plantations  here  have  all  been  made  in  the 
Spring  so  far  as  I  know;  but  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  to  hinder  making  them  in  the 
Fall.  There  is  one  objection,  however,  to 
Fall  planting  on  some  kinds  of  lands.  The 
heaving  of  the  land  might  throw  the  cuttings 
out,  but  where  the  land  does  not  heave,  I 
don’t  know  any  reason  why  the  Fall  planting 
would  not  be  the  best.  On  such  land  a  fruit 
tree  planted  in  the  Fall  makes  the  most 
growth  the  next  season,  and  suffers  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  drought  of  Summer.  We  formerly 
kept  our  quince,  grape  and  currant  cuttings* 
until  Spring,  but  of  late  years  we  plant  them 
in  the  Fall,  and  are  still  more  successful.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  would  not  be  the  same 
with  the  willow.  One  of  my  neighbors  went 
South  last  year  on  purpose  to  raise  willow; 
we  may  soon  get  information  from  him  as  to 
the  suitableness  of  the  soil  and  climate.  1  am 
aware  that  there  are  other  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  wanted  on  this  subject,  but  I  believe  I 
have  answered  the  questions  of  most  import¬ 
ance,  and  before  time  for  planting  I  will  an¬ 
swer  iu  the  Rural  such  other  questions  as 
may  be  asked.  A.,  m.  w. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 


Experiment  No.  2. 


In  a  former  communication  I  gave  my  trials 
and  tribulations  in  artificial  incubation,  but 
nothing  daunted  by  the  ill-success  I  had  expe¬ 
rienced,  I  resolved  to  buy  one  more  incubator 
and  try  my  luck,  lose  or  gain.  I  examined 
the  merits  as  far  as  possible  of  the  several  in¬ 
cubators  offered  for  sale,  and  bought  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  best  judgment  from  the  several  de¬ 
scriptions  given,  this  time,  a  machine  that 
had  been  in  use  one  season.  I  sent  for  specific 
directions  for  its  management  to  the  maker, 
and  placed  the  machine  In  the  second  story  of 
my  hennery,  filled  it  according  to  direction, 
and  commenced  business  with  bright  hopes  of 
success, egg  drawers  filled  to  their  capacity  with 
180  eggs.  For  five  days  the  weather  was 
moderately  cold  and  of  very  even  tempera¬ 
ture.  My  machine  worked  to  a  charm  at  103 
degrees  steadily.  On  the  sixth  day  I  bad  oc¬ 
casion  to  visit  the  city  and  left  it  alone  until 
2  o’clock  P.  M.  On  my  arrival  home  I  repair¬ 
ed  at  once  to  the  incubator  to  see  if  all  things 
were  in  order.  During  my  absence  the  weath¬ 
er  had  greatly  moderated;  the  machine  being 
a  non-regulator  had  sent  up  the  mercury  to 
120  degrees.  ‘“Well,  well,”  thought  I,  “an¬ 
other  180  eggs  spoiled!”  For  an  instant  I 
meditated  upon  taking  a  sledge  hammer  and 
“  braining  the  critter”  at  once,  but  after  rea¬ 
son  bad  once  again  assumed  its  place,  I  turn¬ 
ed  down  the  light,  opened  the  doors,  removed 
the  eggs,  and  gave  it  a  good  airing  inside 
while  meditating  upon  what  course  to  pur¬ 
sue. 

I  finally  determined  to  try  it  again,  but 
proceeded  cautiously.  I  would  put  twenty- 
five  eggs  inside  and  no  more.  After  eight  days' 
diligent  attention,  I  examined  the  eggs  and 
found  a  goodly  number  had  commenced  hatch¬ 
ing;  this  gave  me  renewed  courage.  1  imme¬ 
diately  put  fifty  more  eggs  to  the  test;  all 
seemed  to  work  well  for  a  few  days  until  one 
night  the  wind  begau  a  violent  blow  from  the 
northwest  and  it  became  extremely  cold.  In 
the  morning  I  repaired  to  the  hatchery  with 
many  misgivings,  and  fouud  the  mercury  had 
fallen  to  80  degrees.  I  remained  for  some 
hours  undecided  as  to  my  future  course,  but 
finally  determined  to  put  12  eggs  inside  and 
make  a  new  departure.  The  weather  had  great¬ 
ly  moderated  and  hope  once  more  arose.  In 
a  short  time  I  encountered  another  serious 
difficulty.  The  noonday  sun  shone  into  the 


windows,  warmed  the  room  too  much,  and  as 
the  after  part  of  the  day  became  cool,  my  en¬ 
tire  time  was  demanded  to  regulate  the  tem¬ 
perature.  The  nights  were  cold  and  run  the 
heat  too  low. 

As  variations  of  20  degrees  would  occur  by 
the  warm  noonday  sun  and  sudden  changes 
take  place  during  the  night,  I  well  knew  the 
machine  was  not  altogether  at  fault,  but,  I 
could  not  prevent  the  difficulty  until  the 
weather  became  more  settled  with  an  even 
temperature;  finally  when  the  trees  began  to 
bloom  my  incubator  began  to  be  more  obedient 
and  I  did  really  hatch  a  few  sprightly  chicks. 

I  had  finally  succeeded,  but  somehow  the  heat 
was  not  satisfactory,  or  the  results  what  l  had 
hoped  to  accomplish.  However,  the  machine 
would  hatch  chicks;  that  was  a  fact  I  had 
longed  to  see  accomplished.  I  drew  off  the 
water  and  bid  good  bye  to  it  for  the  season. 

In  the  month  of  February  1882,  I  removed 
it  to  juy  cellar  in  a  room  I  had  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  reception  und  for  future  experi¬ 
ments.  Starting  with  a  batch  of  ISO  eggs,  I 
ran  it  for  eight  days  with  a  variation  of  only 
three  degrees;  IDS'*  as  instructed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  I  examined  the  eggs, but  not  one  had 
commenced  to  hatch.  During  the  said  eight 
days  I  had  many  misgivings  in  regard  to  the 
heat,  as  the  eggs  felt  too  warm.  I  thereafter 
began  to  meditate  upon  the  present  failure 
and  search  for  a  reason  which  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered;  I  found  the  trays  had  lowered  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  bottom  by  the  weight 
of  the  eggs  while  in  service,  carrying  a  station¬ 
ary  thermometer  with  them,  thereby  requiring 
too  much  heat  to  raise  the  mercury  to  103 
degrees.  Having  removed  the  spoiled  eggs,  I 
raised  a  movable  thermometer  five  eighths  of 
an  inch  in  the  egg  drawer,  put  13  more  eggs 
in  one  of  the  trays,  and  kept  it  at  103  degrees 
by  the  one  I  had  elevated.  In  eight  days  I 
found  10  of  the  13  eggs  had  begun  to  hatch. 
There  were  eight  degrees  too  much  heat  iu  the 
trays  with  my  first  experiment  through  the 
cause  above  given.  I  then  kept  adding  eggs 
every  few  days  until  both  trays  were  filled 
and  in  due  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  remov¬ 
ing  a  splendid  lot  of  lively  young  chicks. 

But  another  difficulty  soon  blasted  my  great 
hope  of  a  splendid  brood  in  the  early  Bpring 
months.  My  artificial  mother  did  not  at  all 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  occasion  I 
found  my  chicks  were  dying  off  rapidly,  from 
what  cause  I  did  not  know;  at  first  I  believed 
artificial  hatching  produced  unhealthy  chicks, 
as  almost  every  morning  I  would  take  from 
10  to  13  dead  chicks  from  the  brooder, and  this 
state  of  things  continued  until  only  one  doz-n 
were  left.  Having  two  hens  with  only  a  few 
chicks  to  shelter,  I  pat  the  remaining  chii  ks 
with  them  and  raised  every  one  of  those  left. 
This  experiment  proved  them  to  be  healthy  I 
then  tested  the  heat  of  the  brooder  and  found 
it  impossible  to  get  sufficient  heat  to  raise 
chicks  iu  cold  weather.  In  conolusion.I  would 
advise  courage,  dose  attention,  a  room  of  even 
temperature,  and  a  brooder  that  can  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  warmed  to  keep  chicks  alive. 
Schraalenburgh,  N.  J.  C.  S.  Cooper. 


homological 


PROPAGATION  OF  SEEDLING 
PEACHES. 


Some  time  since  I  noticed  in  the  Rural  a 
communication  from  North  Carolina  showing 
that  the  “  tree  drummer  ”  had  been  “  doing  ” 
a  portion  of  that  State  with  a  peach  that  re¬ 
produced  its  variety  from  its  seed.  If  this 
peach  possesses  merit  I  regard  the  originator  as 
peculiarly  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  where,  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended,  otheis  have  failed. 

My  experience  in  this  liue  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  commencing  with  seed  of  three  va¬ 
rieties,  namely.  Early  Crawford,  Barnard 
and  Isupposably)  Coolidge’s  Favorite.  As 
there  were  no  other  peach  trees  within  a  radi¬ 
us  of  six  miles  and  the  intervening  space, at  the 
time  the  parents  blossomed,  was  an  unbroken 
forest,  the  parentage,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  was 
restricted  to  the  varieties  named.  These  seed¬ 
ling  trees  have  afforded  seed  for  a  second  gen¬ 
eration,  and  about  twelve  hundred  have  borne 
fruit;  yet  of  this  number  no  tree  with  its  fruit 
is  a  perfect  reproduction  of  either  parent.  In 
moat,  resemblance  iu  many  points  can  be 
easily  traced,  the  Favorite  leading.  Next  in 
order  is  the  Crawford,  and  last  the  Barnard. 
Whether  the  lead  of  the  Favorite  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  affinity,  its  superior  vigor  iu  our  soil, 
or  was  wholly  fortuitous,  is  a  problem  for  the 
professors  of  horticulture. 

Many  seedlings,  however,  bear  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  parent  tree.  Indeed,  their  char¬ 
acteristics  are  quite  remote;  they  are  a  mot¬ 
ley  aggregation,  each  possessing  distinguish¬ 
ing  features.  The  parents  were  “  free  stones,” 
yet amoug  their  seedlings  there  are  “clings” 
large,  small  aud  medium-size:!,  representing 
shades  from  deep  purple  to  nearly  white. 
There  are  “  free  stones,”  too,  of  all  shades  and 


sizes  known  to  the  peach  family.  There  are 
those  in  which  the  noyau  flavor  approaches 
that  of  the  bitter  almond.  There  are  poor, 
medium,  good,  excellent  peaches,  with  every 
conceivable  grade  from  sweet  to  very  acid.  I 
might  multiply  indefinitely  differential  notes, 
but  those  adduced  may  suffice  to  show  the 
tendency  of  reproductive  nature  to  diversify 
rather  thau  duplicate.  A  distinguished  author 
informs  us  that  “some  varieties  reproduce  the 
same  from  the  stone  with  slight  variation.”  I 
recognize  the  “  variations  ”  and  think  the 
peach-grower  should  be  thankful  therefor;  for 
it  is  the  attribute  to  which  he  is  indebted  for 
so  many  excellent  varieties. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
future  introduction  of  seedlings.  There  are 
now  so  many  very  good  varieties  running 
through  the  entire  peach  season,  that  to  add 
thereto  seems  supererogatory.  It  would  be 
swelling  lists  already  too  large  for  the  general 
grower.  Something  p  irhaps  might  be  accomp¬ 
lished  in  the  direction  of  hardiness.  Those 
denominated  “  frost”  peaches  are  uniformly 
quite  hardy, but  their  low  quality  renders  them 
unworthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  My  ob- 
s  ‘rvation,  however,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
if  seed  of  good  varieties  were  taken  from  the 
highest  present  limit  of  their  production,  and 
planted  in  a  higher  latitude,  where  a  lower 
temperature  is  assured,  and  their  propaga¬ 
tion  continued  through  a  few  successive  gen 
erations  from  the  best  and  most  hardy  selec 
tions,  the  good  peach  belt  might  be  made  to 
compete  with  that  of  the  apple;  it  might  cer 
tainly  be  expanded  much  beyond  its  present 
limit.  To  those  favorably  situated  the  ex¬ 
periment  would  prove  inexpensive. 

In  regard  to  the  antiquated  whim  of  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  peach  pits  to  cause  them  to 
germinate,  I  will  say  that  I  have  learned  that 
no  advantage  cau  be  derived  therefrom.  If 
from  the  recently  removed  pulp  the  pits  are 
placed  in  soil  where  they  will  be  kept  slightly 
moist  with  sufficient  earth  between  them  to 
prevent  their  molding,  they  will  be  in  good 
condition  in  the  Spring.  An  examination  of 
the  stone  between  the  cell  aud  the  superior 
edge  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  channel 
through  which  moisture  reaches  the  germ. 
The  double  office  of  the  little,  slightly  branch¬ 
ing,  filamentous  substance  which  is  found  in 
this  channel, the  decay  of  which  leaves  the  pas¬ 
sage  open  for  moisture,  might  afford  material 
for  a  learned  dissertation.  Perhaps  Profes¬ 
sor  Somebody  may  be  induced  to  grasp  and 
ventilate  the  subject  for  the  edification  of  the 
the  Rural  readers. 

To  those  interested  in  budding  I  will  say 
that  in  case  of  failure  of  buds,  instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  back  aud  retarding  the  bearing  period, 
l  have  satisfactory  results  from  budding  well 
up  on  the  second  year’s  growth  and  many  of 
the  finest  trees  in  my  orchard  are  those  which 
were  budded  “standard  bight.” 

Mason  Co.,  Mich.  Jos.  Hubbard. 

- - 

CORDON  PEAR  TREES. 


The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  gave  last 
Spring  in  the  season  of  orchard  bloom,  some 
finely  engraved  woodcuts,  from  photographs 
taken  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  showing 
beautifully, and  in  exact  detail  the  form  of  cor¬ 
don  and  pyramidal  pear  trees  before  leafing. 
None  of  the  side  branches  on  the  cordons  are 
longer  than  half  the  length  of  one  of  the 
bricks  of  the  wall;  but  the  stems,  which  are 
S3  brick  courses  high,  are  covered  evenly  with 
them;  and  they  are  full  of  fruit  spurs  and 
bursting  bloom,  the  projections  looking  like 
stumpy  fingers.  On  the  pyramid  side  branches 
bear  these  bunches  of  bloom-spurs  up  nearly 
to  the  top.  There  is  not  much  actual  need  of 
such  system  of  pruning  and  training  iu  the 
full  light  and  ripening  power  of  our  bright 
Summer  skies,  yet  it  is  found  so  useful  as  to 
be  generally  practiced  in  France  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  much  like  our  own ;  aud  to  those  of  us 
who  have  small  gardens  and  spare  time  now 
and  then  for  a  recreative  tour  among  the 
trees,  there  is  nothing  pleasanter  or  easier  than 
the  care  of  half  a  dozen  cordons  treated  as 
these  illustrations  show  how.  A  pinch  of  the 
thumb  and  finger  on  occasion,  to  stop  a  shoot 
that  shows  a  disposition  to  run,  is  nearly  all; 
sometimes  the  leader  may  re  pure  a  tying  into 
the  line  of  direction  of  the  stem,  which  may 
be  erect  or  diagonal.  The  fruit  drawing 
abundant  supplies  and  safe  from  w  ind-wrench- 
ing,  owing  to  its  being  so  close  to  the  main 
stem,  attains  larger  size,  and  proportionately 
more  juiciness  and  fiuer  quality  than  on  long- 
branched  standards;  aud  if  a  piece  of  ground 
is  set  with  a  sufficient  number  of  well  trained 
dwarf  trees  it  is  said  to  produce  more  fruit, 
aud  with  much  more  certitude  and  of  course 
more  variety  aud  excellence  thau  if  occupied 
by  tall  standards.  The  Chronicle  gives  some 
interesting  accounts  of  the  varied  effects  of 
differing  stocks  upon  different  sorts,  each 
seeming  to  have  its  preferences,  some  for  the 
pear  root,  others  for  quince,  while  others  do 
very  well  on  different  sores  of  thorn— the 
Winter  Nelis  doing  well  on  Cratiugus  coccinea. 
The  other  sorts  of  pears  named  that  are  grown 
with  us,  viz.  Bonne  Louise  and  Angoulfime 
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are  on  quince  and  trained  tn  quenouille  tha 
is  distaff  form — the  branchlets  tied  into  a 
drooping  position.  The  pear  yields  more 
gracefully  to  this  close  pruning  or  finger  and- 
thumb  checking  than  the  poach  or  apricot, 
which  do  not  naturally  form  short  spurs,  but 
bloom  chiefly  on  long  slender  twigs  in  lieu  of 
spurs,  and  these  are  apt  to  die  entirely  out  on 
the  peach  after  once  bearing,  often  not  having 
a  single  wood  bud  through  which  to  obtain  a 
renewal  shoot. 


relation  to  Mealy  Bugs.  These  insects  belong  to 
a  division  of  what  is  known  as  scale  insects  or 
Coccidee,  though  these  do  not,  like  many  of 
them,  develop  into  immovable  scales,  but  are 
active  during  all  their  stages.  It  was  in  the 
early  days  of  entomology  that  Linnaeus  first 
named  one  of  these  species  Coccus  adonidura, 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Dactylopius.  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  Henry  Comstock,  in  his  report  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1880, 
describes  two  other  species  as  Dactylopius 
destructor  and  D,  longifllis.  These  insects 
are  usually  to  be  found  on  the  young  and  ten¬ 
der  shoots  of  house  plants,  one  or  more  species 
infesting  the  oleander.  They  injure  not  by 
eating  the  tissue  but  by  inserting  their  beaks 
through  the  skin  and  sucking  the  sap,  thereby 
depriving  these  growing  parts  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  necessary  to  their  growth — not  killing 
the  plant  but  causing  it  to  look  stunted  and 
sickly.  A  good  idea  of  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  tbe?e  bugs  can  be  bad  from  Fig.  219, 
the  upper  one  representing  D  destructor, 
and  the  lower  one  D,  longifllis.  These  are 
called  Mealy  Bugs  because  the  body  is  covered 
over  with  a  floury  or  meal-like  secretion 
coming  from  pores  or  openings  in  the  skin. 
Besides  this,  there  is  secreted  from  the  sides 
of  the  body  a  kind  of  cottony  matter  which 
is  formed  into  lateral  appendages,  as  is  seen 
in  the  figures. 

The  common  Mealy  Bug  is  from  .10  to  .12  of 
an  inch  long  by  .06  of  an  inch  vide,  white,  a 
little  inclining  to  yellowish,  a  brown  band 
upon  the  middle  of  the  back  and  the  legs  and 
antenna*  a  little  brownish.  The  Destructive  ti 
Mealy  Bug  is  from  .  14  to  .10  of  an  inch  long, 
by  .06  wide,  dull,  brownish  yellow  in  color.  — 
The  Mealy  Bug  with  long  threads  is  from  .16 
to  .20  of  an  inch  long  by  .08  wide,  being  a 
little  more  slender  t  han  the  preceding  species.  — 
Color  very  light,  dull  yellow,  legs  and  an¬ 
tenna*  a  little  darker.  Perhaps  these  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  are  enough  for  present  purposes.  — 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  them?  I  found 
that  with  a  few  small  plants  they  could  be 


found  one  of  the  safest  guides  to  be  governed 
by  in  farming  operations  that  mortals  care  to 
have.”  Those  who  remember  the  great  drought 
in  Illinois  in  1867  were  prepared  for  its  return 
in  1874;  while  those  who  went  through  the 
experience  of  the  latter,  were  on  the  lookout 
for  a  similar  phenomenon  In  1881. 

Going  back  to  1844,  a  year  remarkable  for 
excessive  rainfall  and  high  water,  we  find 
years  of  nearly  equal  rainfall  occurred  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  seven  years,  viz.,  in  1851,  1858  and 
1865,  with  a  break,  however,  in  1872,  so  far  as 
Illinois  was  concerned,  but,  nevertheless,  so 
far  as  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
were  affected,  a  high  water  year  only  a  little 
less  remarkable  than  1844.  But  the  Summer 
seasons  previous  to  1844,  1858,  1875  and  1882, 
were  remarkable  for  extensive  drougtbs,  and 
we  may  conclude  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  another  great  drought  will  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  about  the  year  1888,  to  be  followed 
by  another  season  of  general  and  excessive 
rain  in  or  l  ear  1889.  But  these  facts  are 
neither  based  on  a  defective  memory,  nor  are 
th<-y  the  mere  assertions  of  an  advocate  de¬ 
siring  to  make  out  his  case,  but  are  taken 
from  a  diagram  of  the  rainfall  in  Illinois,  be¬ 
tween  1844  and  1S78,  prepared  by  Prof.  Cyrus 
Thomas,  State  entomologist,  and  published 
in  his  fifth  annual  report  issued  in  1881.  But 


several  times  to  the  same  correspondence  in  the 
Spring  of  1863,  it  is  stated  that  the  best  cattle 
will  not  fetch  more  than  eight  cents,  live 
weight;  that  corn  was  worth  75  cents,  and 
mess  pork  $24.50  per  barrel.  Quoting  the 
same  authority  in  the  Spriog  of  1875,  I  find 
numerous  reports  of  the  prices  then  common, 
which  were  very  near  to  those  now  ruling  for 
the  leading  agricultural  products  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Thus  it  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly 
demonstrate!  that  for  the  last  21  years  at 
least  the  rise  of  prices  to  their  highest  points 
has  followed  closely  upon  the  more  or  less 
regularly  recurring  droughts  aud  subsequent 
approach  of  wet  seasons;  and  so  far  as  the 
same  climatic  and  commercial  cau-.es  shall 
operate,  the  same  phenomena  are  likely  to  be 
repeated.  But  it  is  an  interesting  fact  to  know 
that  a  low  range  of  prices  soon  follows  these 
high  figures,  of  which  there  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  case  of  1S61  and  ’62,  and  also 
the  low  price  for  the  same  cereals  and  all 
other  agricultural  products  after  the  re¬ 
covery  from  the  effects  of  the  short  crop 
years  of  1867.  ’63  and  1874,  ’75.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  conclude  that  the  present 
high  range  of  prices  for  food  products  is  not 
likely  to  last  many  months. 

But  there  are  some  curious  facts  about  the 
approach  of  great  droughts  and  the  recession 
of  seasons  remarkable  for  theirrainfall,  which 
ought  to  have  a  place  here.  Droughts  appear 
to  approach  in  the  regular  order  of  dry,  dri¬ 
er,  driest ;  while  wet  seasons  recede  in  the  op 
posite  manner,  or  from  wettest  to  wetter  and 
wet.  Thus  confining  our  observation  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  drought  of  1881  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  1879,  when  it  covered  an  area  of  90 
miles  square;  in  1880  it  covered  the  west  side 
and  south  end  of  the  State,  and  in  1881  it  had 
become  general.  The  rain  of  1SS2  having  been 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  widespread  as  the 
drought  of  1881,  may  be  expected  to  hold  up 
slowly,  and  the  precipitation  of  1883  and  ’84, 
though  considerably  above  the  average  sea¬ 
son’s,  will  be  sporadic, as  the  two  lesser  droughts 
were  previous  to  1881.  But  the  next  years 
following  hot  and  dry  Summers,  have  been  cool 
as  well  as  wet,  and  in  that  way  highly  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  corn  crop,  as  witness  1844,  1867, 
1858,  1875  and  so  far  1882. 

But  as  it  is  well  and  truly  said,  “  there  is 
nothing  absolute  in  agriculture,”  so  there  is 
nothing  absolute  in  anything  I  have  written 
relating  to  the  weather.  The  facts  reported, 
however,  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  be  recognized  and  studied  by  the  intelligent 
farmer,  and  though  he  may  not  find  in  them 
an  infallible  guide  as  to  the  weather  and  the 
crops,  they  will  assist  him  in  his  business  by* 
clearing  away  some  of  the  very  mmy  uncr  r- 
tainties,  which,  from  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
have  beset  his  path  and  embarrassed  his  labors. 

Referring,  in  conclusion,  to  the  phenomenal 
Winter  wheat  crop  now  being  harvested  or 
still  standing  in  Southern  and  Central  Illinois, 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  wheat 
made  and  saved  at  one  end  of  the  season  while 
coru  is  lost  at  the  other.  Tbis  occurred  in  1858 
when  the  largest  and  best  Spring  wheat  crop 
ever  grown  in  Illinois  was  gathered,  while 
there  was  absolutely  no  sound  corn  grown 
North  of  39  degs.  While  the  average  mean 
temperature  for  May  and  June  has  been  low, 
and  there  have  been  but  eight  or  ten  days  of 
real  Summer  weather,  the  rainfall  up  to  this 
time  (June  21)  has  aggregated  16.24  inches,  of 
which  8.55  fell  in  May  and  7.69iu  June,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  which  indicates  the  state  of 
the  corn  crop,  better  than  half  a  column  of 
description.  And  these  figures  are  not  guess¬ 
work,  but  copies  from  the  record  of  the  Signal 
Service  Station,  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  not  a 
mile  from  where  I  write. 


The  tale  about  that  lover  of  fine  fruit  who 
applied  the  axe  to  the  roots  of  his  thrifty 
apple  trees,  because  boys  were  accustomed  to 
steal  most  of  the  fruit,  as  related  by  Horticola 
in  a  late  Rural,  is  very  pathetic,  and  T  do 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  but  T  would  like  to 
know  if  Horticola  himself  approves  of  such 
conduct  in  any  man  who  is  not  a  lunatic. 
First,  the  trees  were  b ringing  no  barm  to  the 
owner;  second,  the  fruit  w.-.s  doing  good  to 
somebody,  and  if  the  apples  were  of  fine  va¬ 
rieties,  they  were  cultivating  in  the  thieves  a 
taste  for  fruit-growing  to  be  developed  with 
honest  intent  in  after  years;  but,  third,  the 
owner  could  have  secured,  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  chopping  the  trees  into  firewood,  the 
services  of  watchers  during  the  season  of  fruit¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  shot  guns 
and  ammunition,  with  big  dogs,  to  boot.  Tt 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  in  pl«o  > 
for  Horticola  to  get  down  from  his  boundi  lg 
steed,  jump  over  the  fence,  and  say  sternly  to 
the  inconsiderate  Vandal— 

"Woodman  Brave  that  tree, 

Touch  not  a  single  bough," 

You  listen  now  to  me, 

And  X  will  teach  you  how 
To  save  your  apples  and  get.  even  with  the  thieves. 

I  have  an  impression  that  I  would  ha  ve  done 
and  said  this  if  I  had  been  there— but  perhaps 
not.  A  fruit  tree  is  much  sooner  cut  down 
than  replaced;  aud  a  tree  of  a  worthless  va¬ 
riety,  if  not  too  old,  will  produce  good  fruit 
by  topgraftiug  much  earlier  than  by  plant¬ 
ing  trees  from  the  nursery. 

The  short-sighted  and  narrow  policy  men¬ 
tioned  by  Horticola  wo3  pursued  by  many 
farmers  in  Orange  County,  years  ago,  with 
the  first  organization  of  the  temperance  socie¬ 
ties.  It  was  the  common  practice  of  farmers 
to  gather  up  their  Summer  and  Fall  apples 
and  carry  them  in  great  wagon  boxes  to  the 
•‘still-yard,”  and  take  in  return  barrels  of 
whiskey  and  cider.  The  excited  converts  to 
the  new  cause  could  find  no  further  use  for 
apples  if  they  discarded  whiskey — so  they  cut 
down  their  trees,  determined  that  no  more  of 
the  “stuff”  should  be  made  from  their  or¬ 
chards.  They  or  their  children  have  since 
found  there  were  other  and  better  uses  for 
apples,  but  the  orchards  had  to  be  replanted. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  a.  a  b. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  WEATHER. 


B  F.  JOHNSON. 

There  never  was  a  time  w'hen  there  was 
more  talk  about  the  weather  or  more  occasion 
for  it,  when  as  the  New  York  Nation  said  in 
its  leading  ar ' icle  of  June  -3d :  * ‘  Every  man  of 
business  is  straining  his  eyes  and  ears  to  catch 
the  latest  information  in  respect  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  because  we  all  feel  and  know  that 
our  bread  and  butter  are  made  at  home,  and  if 
agriculture  comes  short  everything  else  must 
come  short ;”  and  because,  too,  as  was  stated 
at  the  same  time  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
“The  state  of  the  weather  during  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  will  go  far  towards  deciding 
the  question  of  agricultural  and  national  pros¬ 
perity.”  Interjecting  the  remark  that  for  the 
Mississippi  Valley  above  Cairo  the  weather 
from  June  3d  to  June  28th,  was  of  a  character 
to  save  the  Winter  wheat  crop,  but  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  corn,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  secure  something  near  an  average  corn 
crop,  and  the  weather  conditions  of  sixty  days 
of  the  average  mean  temperature  of  75  de¬ 
grees,  six  inches  of  rain  in  the  meantime  and 
ninety  days  without  frost;  let  me  proceed  to 
try  to  show  the  future  of  the  weather  in  many 
respects  is  not  so  uncertain  a  quantity  as  most 
people  suppose. 

I  shall  confine  myself  at  this  time  to  one  side 
of  the  question,  and  undertake  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  there  are  certain  phenomena  nearly  regu¬ 
larly  recurring  at  more  or  leas  equal  intervals, 
and  that  for  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  the 
seasons  repeat  themselves  in  periods  of  between 
six  and  seven  years.  Any  reasonably  close 
observer  who  has  wat-bed  the  progress  of  the 
crops  and  the  character  of  the  weather,  by 
comparing  one  growing  season  with  another 
for  the  past  twenty  five  years,  can  tell  before¬ 
hand,  with  .reasonable  accuracy,  what  the 
future  of  a  coming  season  will  be,  so  far  as  its 
general  aspect  is  concerned.  And  especially 
is  this  the  case  after  great  droughts  have  oc¬ 
curred  or  other  Summers  remarkable  for  their 
rainfall.  But  a  venerable  correspondent  of  a 
Chicago  agricultural  paper,  in  a  late  issue  of 
that  sheet,  goes  even  further  than  this  and 
declares,  after  having  kept  a  record  of  the 
weather  since  1832,  “  when  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  wi;l  adopt  the  rule  to  beep  a  record  of 
each  day  of  the  year  and  do  so  for  fourteen 
years  and  then  review  it,  they  will  find  to 
their  surprise  that  six  to  seven  years  duplicate 
themselves  so,  or  so  nearly,  that  it  will  be 


MEALY  BUGS, 


Every  one,  doubtless,  who  has  raised  house 
plants,  whether  on  a  large  scale  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  the  few  unpretentious  plants  found 


EXTORTIONATE  PATENTS  ON  WHEAT 
FLOUR. 


The  Rural  complains  (page  90)  that  in  the 
“new  process"  of  milling,  this  taxes  the  con¬ 
sumer  three  dollars  extra  per  barrel.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  with  all  my  heart,  and  only 
wish  it  was  ten  times  as  much  on  every  bar¬ 
rel  of  superfine  white  flour  made  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  except  for  export. 

All  know,  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
the  subject  of  wheat  fl  »ur,  that  such  as  is  left 
uubolted  is  far  more  nutritious  and  healthy 
than  the  bolted— in  fact,  I  have  heard  some 
emiuent  phvsiciaus  pronounce  the  latter 
positively  deleterious,  particularly  when 
eaten  as  hot  biscuit  or  broad,  and  also  as  pie¬ 
crust,  rich  cake  and  crullers.  Children 
brought  up  on  this  pretty  exclusi  vely  would 
be  sadly  wanting  in  a  good  quality  of  bone 
and  muscle,  and  almost  invariably  have 
miserable,  defective  teeth,  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  eat  breud,  etc.,  made  from  the 
unbolted  flour  they  would  grow  up  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  life  quite  superior  in  these 
requisites  and  be  much  stronger  and  healthier, 
live  longer,  aud  bo  more  useful  and  enduring 
through  life. 

Oat  meal  is  also  very  superior  to  bolted 
wheat  flour,  and  now  that  our  Northwestern 
territory,  with  its  Summer  cooler  andmoister 
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Diagram  of  Rainfall  in  Illinois.— Fig  220. 

droughty  and  rainy  seasons  in  conjuction 
naturally  lower  crop  yields  and  so  much  as 
to  cause  a  considerable  rise  in  prices  as  in 
1881  and  1882.  What  are  the  facts  in  respect 
to  the  droughts  of  1856,  1867  and  1874?  Were 
the  advances  anywhere  equal  to  what  we  have 
witnessed  within  the  la*,  year  /  So  far  as  the 
prices  ruling  after  the  drought  of  1856,  I  have 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  a  rather  reten¬ 
tive  memoiy  in  such  things.  In  1857  and  ’53 
corn  sold  in  Champaign  County,  III.,  for 
$1,25  per  bushel,  Winter  wheat  for  $1.50  to 
$1  60,  and  other  agricultural  products  bore 
prices  in  proportion. 

For  1867,  fortunately,  I  have  the  record 
made  in  September  of  that  year,  which  ap¬ 
peared  as  correspondence  in  an  Eastern 
agricultural  paper  at  the  time.  Writing  un¬ 
der  date  of  September  26,  tbe  language  was: 
“Oats  are  in  demand  here  at  47  to  48  cents; 
wheat,  too,  keeps  up  like  Boston:  $1.75  is  the 
ruling  price  for  No.  2;  corn  brings,  for  old,  95 
cents  to  $1,  and  new  50  to  60  cents.  Referring 


Meai.v  Bugs.— Fig.  219. 
in  many  homes,  has  had  to  do  with  these  little 
pests.  I  can  well  remember  my  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  them — the  weakly  plants  I  tried  to 
nurse  into  health  while  the  mealy  bugs  were 
sapping  from  them  the  life  I  tried  to  invigor¬ 
ate  till  their  presence  was  discovered  and  the 
odds  against  which  I  had  been  laboring  were 
removed ;  since  that  the  writer  has  been  called 
upon  a  number  of  times  for  information  in 
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than  in  the  East,  is  coming  rapidly  into  culti¬ 
vation,  I  hope  we  can  get  as  good  oats  from 
it  to  make  our  meal  as  are  grown  in  England 
or  Scotland,  as  the  climate  there,  especially 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  coast,  is  quite  like 
that  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  essential  for 
producing  a  first-rate  quality  of  this  highly 
useful  graiu'  a. nti- bolter. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 


[Rural  Special  Report.] 

The  Practical  Farmers’  Club  of  Oxford, 
Ohio,  discussed  the  above  question  at  their 
June  meeting.  Several  of  our  members  had 
been  figuring  on  the  cost  of  producing  our 
different  crops,  and  the  first  thing  in  order, 
after  hearing  the  essay  and  s  lection  read,  was 
to  bear  from  the  members  on  the  general  topic. 

Mr.  B.  8.  Miller  estimated  that  it  cost  27% 
cents  to  grow  corn  wheu  the  yield  was  40 
bushels  per  acre;  that  his  oats  cost  about  27 
cents,  but  he  did  not  give  the  yield  per  acre. 
A  wheat  crop  averaging  12  bushels  per  acre 
cost  06  cents  per  bushel;  16  bushels  per  acre, 
76  cents,  and  the  cost  per  bushel  would  de¬ 
crease  in  the  inverse  ratio  that  the  average  per 
acre  increased.  Potatoes  he  could  grow  for 
24  cents  per  bushel,  if  the  yield  was  near  100 
bushels  per  acre.  His  estimate  was  based 
on  65  per  acre  for  rent  of  land,  61.25  per 
acre  for  breaking,  75  cents  per  acre  for  har¬ 
rowing  and  marking,  and  61.75  for  cultivating 
corn  and  potatoes.  To  the  latter  crop  he 
charged  seven  bushels  of  seed  at  50  cents,  and 
65  per  acre  for  digging. 

Mr.  Benj.  Boyd  e-timated  that  wheat  at  a 
yield  of  16  bushels  per  acre  would  cost  83  cents 
per  bushel;  that  corn  averaging  35  bushels  per 
acre  woul  1  cost  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  that 
oats  averaging  40  bushels  would  cost  20  cents. 

Mr.  Thomas  Murphy  estimated  that  30  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  to  the  acre  would  cost  32  cents  per 
bushel,  while  60  bushels  would  cost  but  10 
cents;  he  estimates  17  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  to  cost  80  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Pugh  who  has  been  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  wheat  grower,  estimated  that  he  had 
grown  several  crups  of  wheat  at  a  cost  of 
52  cents  per  bushel.  He  gave  no  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  growing  other  crops. 

Mr.  Ezra  Bourne 'estimated  that  50  bush¬ 
els  of  com  to  the  acre  would  cost  20  cents  a 
bushel ;  30  bushels  of  oats  would  cost  30  cents 
per  bushel;  20  bushels  of  wheat  would  cost 
65  cents  per  bushel.  He  based  his  estimate  on 
65  per  acre  for  rent,  $1,25  per  acre  for  plow¬ 
ing,  50  cents  f  n*  preparing  seed  bed,  25  cents 
for  sowing  and  $1.50  for  harvesting.  He  also 
allowed  15  cents  per  bushel  for  hauling  and 
thrashing. 

This  called  out  the  opinions  of  the  members, 
and  some  estimated  that  thrashing  would 
not  cost  more  than  10  cents  a  bushel,  the  ma¬ 
chine  charge  being  four  cents;  the  same 
would  pay  the  hands,  and  this  would  leave 
two  cents  per  bushel  for  board.  One  mem- 
ber  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  balance  the 
straw  against  the  entire  expense  of  hauling 
and  thrashing  the  crop,  and  thought  it  was 
worth  more  than  this  to  any  farmer. 

Waldo  F.  Brown  had  made  his  estimate 
on  the  average  crops  of  the  .State  and  put  the 
cost  as  follows ; — corn ,  35  cents ;  wheat  90  cents ; 
oats,  40;  potatoes  40  cents.  The  cost  of  all  of 
these  could  be  greatly  reduced,  however,  by 
good  farming.  He  had  kept  an  expense  ac¬ 
count  with  his  wheat  crops  for  several  years, 
and  with  an  average  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre 
he  had  grown  wheat  for  less  that  50  cents  per 
bushel.  Un  one  field  where  corn  wras  cut  off 
wheat  had  cost  only  37  cents,  as  the  expense 
of  preparing  the  seed-bed  was  small.  It  was  his 
custom  to  charge  a  wheat  crop  50  cents  per 
load  for  stable  manure,  as  the  manure  would 
benefit  succeeding  crops.  When  commercial 
fertilizers  were  used  he  charged  the  entire 
cost. 

On  the  sub-topic,  “What  is  the  best  meth¬ 
od  of  reducing  cost?"  a  general  exchange  of 
views  showed  that  it  must  be  done  largely  by 
increasing  the  yield.  There  is  a  fixed  cost  in 
rent, seed,  plowing,  harvesting,  etc.  which  must 
be  met  w  bother  the  crop  is  light  or  heavy, 
aud  a  little  extra  labor  and  fertilization  would 
often  largely  increase  the  crop.  Instances 
were  cited  where  an  extra  dollar  per  acre, 
spent  in  stirring  arid  rolling  a  wheat  field,  had 
added  610  per  aore  to  the  value  of  the  crop. 
The  use  of  good  implements,  enabling  one 
rnun  to  do  the  work  of  two,  au  intelligent  ro¬ 
tation  which  by  clovering  brought  about  a 
good  mechanical  condition  of  soil,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  all  included  in  the  term  “good  farm¬ 
ing,"  will  help  to  reduce  cost. 

The  next  subtopic,  “How  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  a  bushel  of  any  crop,"  was  auswered 
by  several  members  showing  that  there  must 
be  an  account  kept  and  that  the  crop  must  be 
charged  with  labor,  seed,  fertilizers,  etc. 

This  introduced  the  last  sub-topic,  “Farm 


Accounts,”  and  W.  F.  Brown  was  called  on 
to  tell  how  to  keep  them.  He  said:  “In 
keeping  farm  accounts  I  prefer  to  keep  a  sep¬ 
arate  account  with  each  field.  The  fields 
should  be  numbered  and  a  special  value  put 
on  each.  If,  for  example,  the  farm  cost  675 
per  acre  and  contained  100  acres,  I  would  first* 
deduct  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  then  es¬ 
timate  tbo  value  of  each  field,  so  that  all 
would  foot  up  67,500.  Twenty  acres  of  the 
best  laud  might  bo  worth  630  per  acre  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  while  there  might  be  a  field  of  broken 
land  not  worth  610.  I  would  enter  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  each  field  at  the  head  of  the  page,  and 
the  first  charge  made  should  be  interest  and 
taxes.  The  account  with  a  ten-acre  field  in 
wheat  would  be  something  like  the  following: 
Interest  and  taxes  on  10  acres  at  630  per 


acre  (6800)  at  seven  per  cent .  $56 

Breaking  at  $1.50  per  acre .  15 

Harrowing  and  rolling  four  days  at  63 

per  day . .  12 

Drilling  at  40  cents  per  acre .  4 

Seed  wheat  (10  bushels) . . .  10 

Oue  ton  bone  meal .  34 

Clover  seed .  7 

Harvesting,  at  61  50  per  acre .  15 


Total .  6153 


Credit  by  23  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 

at  61  per  bushel .  6230 

Deduct  outlay .  153 

Profit  on  crop .  677 


I  have  allowed  nothing  for  hauling  and 
thrashing,  because  I  believe  the  straw  will 
amply  pay  for  this  part  of  the  work.  The 
clover  seed  should  not  legitimately  be  charged 
to  this  crop,  but  if  not  charged  to  the  field  at 
the  time,  it  will  likely  be  omitted. 

This  closed  the  discussion,  but  the  question 
drawer  brought  out  some  opinions  as  to  the 
value  of  clover.  Mr.  Murphy  thougHt  clover, 
rightly  managed,  the  most  profitable  crop  on 
the  farm,  but  it  should  not  be  pastured  until 
it  began  to  bloom.  W.  F.  Brown  estimated 
that  a  crop  of  clover,  even  when  used  for  hay 
or  pasture,  would  improve  the  land  as  much 
as  16  loads  of  manure,  which  he  could  not 
buy  and  apply  to  his  fields  for  less  than  61  a 
load.  The  question  was  asked,  which  gave 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  land — to  pasture 
the  clover  or  mow  it.  Answered  by  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Jr.,  that  the  roots  developed  letter  when 
the  crop  was  allowed  to  mature  for  cutting, 
and  that  he  thought  the  land  was  ordinarily 
benefited  more  in  this  way  than  when 
pastured.  The  club  then  adjourned  to  meet 
in  July. 


Smplfmmts,  vVc, 

PRUNING  SHEARS. 

I  ha  ve  made  trial  of  two  pruning  instru¬ 
ments  advertised  or  mentioned  in  the  Rural, 
and  have  good  words  to  say  of  both.  The  Per¬ 
fection  pruning  shears  of  Messrs.  Thorburn  & 
Co.  is  not  as  handsome  in  actual  finish  as  in 
the  cut  in  their  catalogue  (given  also  in  a  late 
Rural, p.  109),  butit  has  the  substantial  merits 
of  easy  cutting,  easy  insertion  of  its  narrow¬ 
ed  points  between  crowded  shoots  that  require 
thinning,  safety  for  the  hand  by  the  novel 
arrangement  of  the  spring  and  the  clasp,  and 
great  strength,  requiring  a  large  band  to  work 
the  larger  9lze,  but  this  power  and  resistance 
have  not  been  complained  of  by  any  of  those 
who  have  joined  me  iri  making  a  test  of  the 
powers  of  this  new  instrument. 

A  pruner  requires  something  of  a  kit  of  tools 
to  meet  all  the  forms  and  exigencies  of  his 
work  and  to  do  it  well,  aud  of  these  the  saw 
should  be  used  most  rarely,  only  for  indis¬ 
pensable  amputations.  The  thumb  and  finger, 
used  with  due  intelligence  annually  and  early 
in  the  season,  will  anticipate  and  prevent  the 
infliction  of  the  knife  which  is  as  harmful  to  a 
tree  as  to  an  animal,  unless  restricted  to  mere 
thinning  of  small  shoots  or  removal  of  dis¬ 
eased  ones;  they  are,  therefore,  the  first  and 
best  of  pruning  tools. 

If  they  have  not  been  used  at  the  proper 
time  (from  May  onwards)  and  superfluous 
shoots  have  been  allowed  to  choke  the  head 
of  the  tree,  keeping  the  needful  light  from  the 
leaves  of  the  fruit  spurs,  and  weakening  all 
around,  some  tool  that  will  best  thin  out  aud 
remove  these  robber  shoots  must  be  used.  If 
the  top  is  beyond  arm’s  reach,  a  light  and 
very  easily  managed  and  effective  pruner  is 
that  called  the  Eagle,  from  the  hawks-bill 
form  of  its  movable  knife.  A  downward  pull 
closes  two  sharp  edges  on  the  shoot  and  brings 
it  down  with  great  ease,  and  the  hooked  blade 
makes  it  easy  to  adjust  and  sure  to  keep  its 
place,  obviating  the  difficulties  which  cause 
heavy,  wavering,  uncertain  and  slow  pole- 
pruning  instruments  generally  to  be  soon  giv¬ 
en  up  in  disgust. 

This  same  light  pruner  is  especially  conve¬ 
nient  for  cutting  out  the  old  canes  and  redun¬ 
dant  weak  ones  from  prickly  rows  of  black¬ 
berry  and  raspberry  bushes.  With  one  draw- 
stroke  of  one  hand,  the  cane  is  severed  at  the 
ground  and  generally  drawn  out  at  the  same 


time  into  the  interspace.  Ordinarily  this  is 
such  an  unpleasant  job  that  it  is  apt  to  be  put 
off  much  too  long.  With  a  suitable  tool  there 
Is  motive  to  do  it  early.  I  pruned  with  the 
“Eagle  ”  for  a  whole  half  day  in  a  neighbor’s 
fruit  lot  without  a  scratch  and  without  fa¬ 
tigue,  for  very  enjoyment  of  the  operation. 
With  due  care  to  clean  and  dry  and  oil  after 
using,  there  is  no  reason  apparent  why  this 
light,  handy  instruhient  should  not  continue 
to  do  good  service  indefinitely.  It  is  made  by 
the  American  Pruning  Co.  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

By  way  of  keeping  up  a  warning  signal  of 
“danger  ahead,"  it  is  well  to  mention  that 
fruit  trees  suffer  greatly  by  being  pruned 
when  the  buds  are  opening  and  from  that 
time  until  leaves  have  fully  unfolded.  The 
stems  are  then  gorged  with  sap,  the  warm 
weather  swells  it  and  liquifies  it,  and  it  only 
escapes  by  the  leaves.  Until  they  have  ex¬ 
panded  sufficiently  to  relieve  the  pressure,  any 
wound  made  becomes  a  running  sore,  and  can¬ 
not  heal  because  of  the  constant  flow.  The 
constant  stream  down  the  bark  causes  incipi¬ 
ent  decay,  unsightliness  and  serious  injury, 
and  the  resources  of  the  plant  are  wasted. 

Tyrone,  Pa.  w. 

- - 

THE  JOHN  P.  MANNY  GUARD. 


Fig.  221  represents  the  John  P.  Manny 
Guard.  It  is  used  only  on  the  John  P.  Manny 
Short-stroke,  Shear-cut  Mower,  and  the  John 
P.  Manny  Independent  Reaper.  This  guard  is 
a  very  important  improvement,  aud  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  will  interest  every  farmer.  It  is 
provided  with  a  hardened  steel  face-plate, 
fitted  firmly  in  its  seat,  and  held  in  place  by 
the  guard  bolt,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  out, 
sharpened  and  replaced,  or  a  new  one  insert¬ 
ed,  without  loosening  the  guard  from  the  bar 
or  getting  it  out  of  line.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  guards  may  be  kept  in  good  cutting  order 
as  easily  as  the  knives.  Heretofore  there  has 
been  no  good  way  provided  to  sharpen  the 
guards  of  mowing-machines,  and  many  a 
farmer  has  been  obliged  to  lay  his  mower 
aside,  simply  because  there  was  no  practical 


The  Manny  Guard.— Fig.  231. 

way  whereby  he  could  sharpen  or  renew  them. 
The  knives  or  other  pieces  he  could  replace 
when  worn,  but  the  guards,  which  would  wear 
out  about  as  soon  as  any  other  part,  he  could 
not  successfully  sharpen  or  repair;  and  the 
durability  of  his  musver  was  just  equal  to  one 
set  of  guards,  and  no  more.  True,  the  guards 
to  some  mowerj  have  plates,  bat  they  are  riv¬ 
eted  on  the  guards,  others  have  plates  that 
can  be  removed,  provided  the  guards  are  first 
taken  off  from  the  bar.  Without  the  proper 
appliances  no  persou  can  remove  such  plates, 
and  replace  them  so  as  to  preserve  a  clean 
shear  cut  upon  the  face  or  edge  of  each. 

The  John  P.  Manny  is  the  first  and  only 
guard  that  can  be  kept  in  good  cutting  order, 
easily  and  without  especial  skill.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  commendation  of  every  farmer 
who  has  seen  or  used  it,  as  nearly  all  have 
had  some  uncomfortable  experience  in  trying 
to  baggie  off  the  grass  with  guards  that  wore 
dull  aud  could  uot  be  sharpened,  and  are  in  a 
right  frame  of  mind  lo  appreciate  an  inven¬ 
tion  like  this.  In  addition  to  the  above  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  guards  are  made  of  the  best  mal¬ 
leable  iron,  very  heavy,  and  they  will  neither 
bend  nor  break;  and  the  plates  are  made  of  the 
best  quality  of  steel. 

The  hardened  steel  face  plate  forms  a  con¬ 
tinuous  bearing  for  the  support  of  the  blades, 
which  lie  smooth  upon  the  face  of  the  guards 
their  whole  length. 

On  the  Jofci  P.  Manny  machine  the  knife 


back  is  placed  on  top  of  the  blades,  and  the 
entire  weight  of  the  knife  serves  to  hold  the 
sections  down  upon  the  face  of  the  guards, 
instead  of  tipping  up,  as  in  the  old  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Again,  the  clips  or  guides  project  over,  and 
have  their  bearing  upon  the  center  of  the 
bla  ies,  forward  of  the  knife  back;  this  enables 
them  to  hold  the  points  down  upon  the  surface 
of  the  guards  with  certainty,  and  with  the 
least  possible  pressure  and  friction.  Thus 
every  element  in  the  John  P,  Manny  tends  to 
secure  by  its  weight  and  position,  whether 
moving  or  fixed,  the  one  desired  and,  namely, 
a  perfect  shear  cut. 

Edmiston  and  Waddell  of  279%  &  281 
Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  are  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  these  popular  machines  and  are  enj 
joying  a  very  heavy  trade  this  reason.  They 
will  be  pleased  to  send  circulars  to  any 
address.  g.  b.  b. 


Cl )t  Simnc-ljevtr. 


YOUNG  PIG  FEEDING. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


Few  persons  really  know  how  to  feed 
young  purs  aright.  They  generally  overdo  the 
matter  and  give  them  too  much  at  a  time. 
They  muss  and  wallow  in  the  feed  left  in  the 
trough,  so  that  it  is  unfit  for  them,  and  when 
hunger  forces  them  to  eat  it,  it  makes  them 
sick.  The  owner,  seeing  feed  in  the  trough, 
either  adds  more  to  it,  or  waits  till  it  is  eateD. 
In  either  case  he  does  wrong.  Before  feeding 
the  second  time  the  trough  should  always  be 
washed  or  swept  out  clean.  Pigs  should 
never  be  made  to  eat  food  in  which  they  have 
tramped  with  their  dirty  feet.  This  leads  to 
the  remark  that  their  feet  should  not  be  dirty. 
The  pen  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
feeding  place— the  trough— should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  elevated  so  that  the  juices  in  the  pen 
will  not  “nasty  up"  this  part,  and  there  Bhould 
be  bedding  enough  in  the  pen  to  enable  the 
pigs  to  keep  their  feet  and  their  entire  bodies 
clean:  when  this  is  done  the  trough  wifi  not  be 
so  dirty  and  the  pigs  will  do  better.  We 
have  often  cautioned  Rura.l  readers  against 
giving  young  pigs  too  hearty  food,  as  it  is 
injurious  to  them;  so  is  dirty  food.  The 
former  produces  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  leading  to  diarrhea,  and  if  con¬ 
tinued  to  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
latter  to  nausea,  loss  of  appetite  and  perhaps 
the  same  results.  In  either  case  the  pigs  do 
not  thrive.  Another  mistake  which  must  be 
guarded  against  is  feeding  swill  or  milk  too 
sour. 

When  wheat  or  rye  bran  is  mixed 
with  the  swill,  fermentation  is  very  rapid, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  and  the  swill  will 
reach  a  condition  unfit  for  food  before  the 
owner  is  aware  of  it,  unless  he  mixes  only  a 
sufficient  quantity  at  a  time  for  one  or  two 
feedings  ahead.  Fermentation  in  a  swill  barrel 
where  sour  milk  is  mixed  with  the  contents 
is  actively  going  on  all  of  the  time.  As  fer¬ 
mentation  changes  the  character  of  food,  the 
farmer  often  feeds  his  young  pigs  just  exactly 
that  which  is  almost  if  not  at  solutely  poison¬ 
ous,  while  he  is  supposing  all  of  the  time  he  is 
giving  them  the  most  healthful  and  nutritious 
kinds  of  food.  For  instance,  he  puts  skim 
milk  into  his  swill  barrel,  so  much  of  it  that 
it  is  not  fed  out  as  soon  as  it  is  simply  sour 
and  lopperd,  and  it  remains  there  until  it  un¬ 
dergoes  the  other  forms  of  fermentation,  and 
becomes  either  acetous  or  putrefactive, 
either  condition  rendering  it  unfit  for  food. 
A  swill  barrel,  to  put  it  in  plain  language,  so 
sour*  that  its  contents  are  either  like  vinegar 
or  alcohol,  or  so  stinking  that  putrefaction  is 
evident,  is  not  the  proper  medium  for  healthy 
pigs.  The  deleterious  effects  of  bad  food  may 
be  counteracted  somewhat  by  feeding  char 
coal  freely,  which  pigs,  with  a  knowing 
instinct,  will  always  devour  greedily.  “A 
little  and  often,"  is  the  rule  of  all  successful 
pig  raisers;  “a  little,”  means  just  what  the 
pig  will  eat  without  leaving  the  trough,  and 
when  it  is  first  taken  from  the  sow,  it  could  be 
measured  in  a  gill  cup;  as  it  grows  older  and 
larger,  the  ration  should  grow  with  increased 
size  and  appetite.  “Often.”  means,  when  the 
pig  is  young,  not  less  than  six  times  a  day 
and  when  older  uot  less  than  four,  until  the 
growing  age  is  over  ami  the  fattening  season 
begins,  when  a  pig  will  eat  three  times  in  a 
day  all  the  food  it  can  digest. 

To  do  just  right  the  milk  skimmed  in  the 
morning  should  all  be  fed  by  night-tine  the 
same  day,  that  is, skimmed,  or  sour  milk  should 
all  be  fed  within  13  hours  after  skimming, 
and  bran  mixed  in  it  should  also  be  fed 
within  12  hours.  In  hot  weather  six  hours 
would  be  better.  To  manage  this  business  pro¬ 
perly  there  should  be  two  swill  barrels,  and 
mixtures  be  made  accordingly,  one  ’  oiug  filled 
as  the  other  is  emptied. 


« 


If  the  pigs  are  confined  in  a  pen  a  little  green 
grass  twice  a  day  is  excellent, lots  of* weeds  will 
also  find  a  ready  market  in  the  sty  if  they  are 
supplied  green  and  fresh;  they  will  promote 
rapid  growth  and  a  shoat  will  do  well  on 
them  alone  without  other  food.  When  corn 
is  fed  in  Summer  the  weeds  and  grass  are 
cooling  and  excellent  correctives  A  pig  shut 
in  a  pen  should  always  have  all  of  this  kind 
of  green  feed  it  will  eat;  they  do  not  like  it 
after  it  is  wilted.  We  never  had  pigs  do  so 
well  as  they  have  this  year;  our  milk  set  in  a 
Moseley  and  Stoddard  Creamery  does  not  get 
sour  and  is  carried  out  to  the  pigs  sw-eet 
enough  in  the  morning  to  last  till  night,  and 
sufficient  at  night  to  feed  them  early  iu  the 
morning.  This  milk  is  kept  during  the  day  in 
an  iron  kettle  in  the  pig  house  and  gets  a  little 
sour  during  the  day  on  account  of  the  germs 
of  fermentation,  or  the  sour  milk  on  the  sides 
and  on  the  bottom,  which  start  the  work  of 
fermentation  actively  when  the  sweet  milk 
from  the  creamery  is  poured  in;  fed  six  times 
a  day,  the  troughs  are  about  empty  in  a  few 
minutes  after  feeding;  the  pigs  are  always 
ready  for  a  meal,  and  never  have  any  occasion 
to  squeal.  Once  in  a  w’hile  on  a  rainy  day  they 
are  dipped  iuto  a  tub  of  soapsuds  and  washed. 
This  is  a  job  the  pigs  relish  about  as  well  as 
the  hired  men,  but  nevertheless  it  does  the 
pigs  a  great  deal  of  good  and  doesn’w  do  the 
men  any  harm;  there  is  a  quiet  moral  about 
it,  however,  w  hich  is  salutary  on  a  stock  farm. 


fttiscclUvnmtg. 


More  Anent  "Dollar  Queens.” 

Had  Mr.  Doolittle,  as  quoted  in  a  late 
“Brevity,”  said  that  the  article  in  a  late 
Rural,  on  “Dollar  Queens,”  by  Prof.  Cook, 
was  the  best  article  ever  written  against  the 
cheap  queen  traffic,  I  should  agree  with  him 
entirely.  In  my  humble  opinion  it  contains 
the  only  real  argmneut  that  has  been  made 
against  “dollar  queens."  O.  O.  Poppleton  of 
Iowa,  (sometimes  called  the  “Doolittle  of  the 
West”)  considers  Prof.  Cook’s  article  candid 
and  honest,  and  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
but  he  does  not  agree  with  Prof.  Cook.  You 
say  that  Mr.  Doolittle  “evidently  sees  and 
feels  deeply  the  tendency  of  the  cheap  queen 
traffic  to  depreciate  the  quality  of  our  bees.” 
Judging  from  his  writings  he  certainly  does, 
but  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  rearing,  and 
advertising  for  sale  “dollar  queens.”  Actions 
sometime  speak  louder  than  words. 

Rogersville,  Mich.  W.  Z  Hutchinson. 


To  Destroy  Canada  Thistles. 

I  cut  them  in  August  when  the  “sign  of  the 
zodiac  is  in  the  heart.”  They  never  trouble 
me  after  that,  and  1  also  fiud  that  the  best 
time  to  cut  briars.  z.  d. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  Times  presents  forcibly  a 
subject  which  we  constantly  endeavor  to  keep 
before  our  readers,  viz.,  the  importance  of 
stirring  the  soil  while  crops  are  growing. 
The  theory  that  stirring  the  soil  met  ely  acts 
as  a  mulch  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture 
is  iu  our  judgment  an  erroneous  one,  as  we 
insisted  several  years  ago  as  the  result  of 
carefully  conducted  experiments.  We  want 
a  niello wr  surface  to  hold  the  rain  and  dew  and 
to  enable  them  to  enter  the  soil  and  to  return 
by  capillaiy  attraction.  The  looser  the  soil, 
within  certain  limits,  the  more  rain  passes 
down  through  it  and  the  more  returns  to  the 
surface  and  is  evaporated.  If  the  farmer  who 
has  sowrn  his  seed  neglects  to  break  up  the  hard 
crust  which  forms  after  the  first  shower  upon 
it,  he  prevents  this  action  from  taking  place 
as  much  as  the  chemist  would  if  he  inclosed 
his  sample  of  soil  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle, 
and  of  course  the  sustenance  of  the  growing 
plants  is  correspondingly  arrested.  For  when 
the  soil  is  run  together  in  the  form  of  mud, 
and  is  then  dried,  it  becomes  more  closely 
packed  together  than  if  it  were  powerfully 
compressed,  and  is  made  as  nearly  impervious 
to  air  as  soil  can  be,  and  completely  imper¬ 
vious  to  water.  And  when  a  shower  falls 
upon  a  surface  so  crusted  and  solidified  it 
pours  off  and  settles  ia  lowr  spots  or  runs  off 
altogether,  washing  the  surface  of  the  higher 
parts  and  carrying  oil'  to  lower  spots  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  soil.  Water  alone  is 
not  a  sufficient  solvent  of  the  soil,  but  yet 
water  exerts  a  beneficial  effect  in  proportion 
to  its  quantity  up  to  a  certain  point,  be¬ 
yond  which  it  would  be  in  excess  and  inju¬ 
rious.  Water  requires  to  be  acidulated  by 
carbonic  acid  and  mixed  with  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  atmospheric  air  before  it  can  fully 


exert  its  necessary  solvent  power  upon  the 
soil  It  derives  its  carbolic  acid  from  the  air, 
in  which  this  gas  is  mingled  to  the  extent  of 
about  four  parts  in  2.500  of  air.  Water  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  this  gas  and  holding  it 
in  solution,  and  its  agreeable  flavor  when 
drank  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  presence 
ofthisneid  .So  that  not  only  must  the  soil 
be  made  completely  permeable  by  water,  but 
it  must  also  be  rendered  sufficiently  permeable 
by  air  before  the  water  can  either  exert  its 
power  of  dissolving  the  elements  of  fertility 
from  the  soil  or  supply  the  crops  with  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  for  their  growth.  And  this 
condition  can  only  be  conferred  upon  it  by 
repeated  thorough  pulverization  through  con¬ 
tinuous  cultivatiou,  or  at  least  such  frequent 
stirring  as  to  keep  it  sufficiently  open  and 
porous,  and  this  must  be  done  irrespective  of 
weeds,  and  although  the  soil  may  be  perfectly 
free  from  them.  But  the  water  of  thesoil  issup- 
plied  only  in  part  by  the  rain  fall;  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  dew  is  deposited 
only  upon  vegetation,  for  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
soil  very  freely,  and  all  the  more  freely  as  the 
soil  is  more  open  to  its  circulation  through  it. 
And  the  air  circulates  very  freely  through  the 
soil  when  it  is  porous.  Changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  is  well  known,  cause  very  active  cur¬ 
rents  in  the  atmosphere.  N<  t  only  the  gentle 
Summer  zephyrs,  but  the  thunder  gusts  and 
the  tornado,  are  caused  by  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature.  So  iu  the  soil ;  every  change  of 
temperature  causes  a  disturbance  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  held  within  its  interstices.  When  the 
sun’s  heat  warms  the  soil  during  the  day  the 
air  in  it  expands  considerably,  and  much  more 
so  than  it  does  above  the  soil,  because  the  lat¬ 
ter  absorbs  beat  very  freely,  while  air  only 
takes  heat  by  radiation  and  absorbs  it  slowly. 
Then  the  soil  loses  its  air  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  during  the  day,  and  this  movement  of  the 
air  is  all  the  more  active  as  the  soil  is  more 
porous  and  loose  upon  the  surface.  This  es 
caping  warm  air  must  come  from  below,  and 
as  it  comes  to  the  surface  it  brings  up  a  por¬ 
tion  of  moisture  from  the  sub-soil,  because  the 
warmer  the  air  is  the  more  water  it  eau  hold 
in  solution.  This  increased  moisture  then  ex¬ 
erts  a  double  effect.  Upon  the  one  hand  it 
supplies  the  roots  with  an  increased  quantity, 
and  as  warm  moisture  is  more  actively  solvent 
than  cold  moisture,  it  has  a  more  powerful 
effect  upon  the  soH  in  preparing  plant  food  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  crops.  When  the  soil  is 
cooled  by  the  radiation  of  heat  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  during  the  night,  the  air  contained  in  it 
rapidly  contracts,  and  a  fresh  supply  is  drawn 
from  the  then  warmer  air  above  it,  which 
quickly  deposits  its  excess  of  moisture  within  it 
as  well  as  upon  it,  and  this  moisture  penetrates 
as  far  as  the  air  penetrates.  But  not  only  so, 
for  as  the  soil  absorbs  more  moisture  from  the 
air,  the  dried  air  will  absorb  more  moisture 
from  the  adjacent  air,  and  so  a  very  consider¬ 
able  circulation  of  watery  vapor  goes  on  con¬ 
currently  with  the  circulation  of  air.  This 
effect  is  all  the  greater  the  more  open  and 
porous  the  soil  has  been  made,  and  cannot  go 
on  at  all  if  the  surface  is  encrusted  or  beaten 
har  .  by  rain  and  wind. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  agrees  with  Mr.  C. 
S.  Read  iu  the  opinion  that  English  agricul¬ 
tural  practice  has  advanced  backwards  during 
the  last  seven  years,  so  far  as  soil-tillage  is 
concerned ;  although  there  have  been  decided 
advances  in  the  theory,  and  a  wider  extension 
of  correct  knowledge.  The  decline  is  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  difficulties uuder  which  English 
farmers  have  lately  labored.  In  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  breeding  and  veterinary  science  there  has 
been  none;  but  on  the  contrary,  steady  and 
marked  progress.  The  same  paper,  while 
giving  full  honor  and  credit  to  Messrs.  Lawes, 
Gilbert,  Warington,  and  Scott  for  their  dis¬ 
coveries  iu  regard  to  nitrification,  expresses 
the  fear  that  one  item  of  their  advice  may  not 
work  well  in  practice.  It  is  that  of  keeping 
the  soil  occupied  with  a  growing  crop  during 
Winter  (because  the  roots  prevent  the  escape 
of  nitrogen  by  leaching).  On  light  soil  this 
may  be  done,  but  on  heavy  ground  Autumn 
cultivation  is  a  necessity,  as  it  cannot  be 
plowed  early  enough  in  the  Spring,  nor  be 
properly  mellowed  without  being  exposed  to 
Winter  frosts. 


A  writer  in  the  Times  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  profit  of  the  dairyman  comes  wholly 
from  his  good  cows,  and  that  many  a  dairy 
might  be  reduced  one-half  in  number  of  its 
cows  and  the  dairyman  make  more  profit  than 
he  may  have  done  from  the  wneie  original 
number;  because  one  poor  cow  will  not  only 
“  eat  off  its  own  head,”  but  will  eat  off  that  of 
another  and  a  better  one,  too,  before  it  has 
equalized  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  keep  of  the 
two. 

Unsatisfactory  help.— Ignorant,  un¬ 
trained  farm  hands  do  not  strive  to  learn  the 
art  of  fanning,  looking  at  reasons,  causes,  ef¬ 
fects,  etc.,  but  they  plod  along,  looking  for 
meal  time,  shade  and  sundown  ^  the  greatest 
earthly  bliss,  says  the  Michigan  Farmer. 


.  ...  .  There  are  some  farmers  who  al¬ 
ways  have  trouble  with  hired  men,  continues 
the  above -quoted  excellent  journal.  They  take 
no  interest  in  them  further  than  to  get  the 
most  time  and  labor  out  of  them.  They  are 
continually  scheming  to  furnish  odd  jobs  to 
fill  up  all  the  time,  as  though  the  laborer  did 
not  need  an  hour  for  rest  as  well  as  the  teams. 
This  manceuvering  has  a  tendency  to  make 
machines  out  of  the  help.  They  work  to  or¬ 
der,  right  or  wrong,  and  shift  all  responsibili¬ 
ty  on  the  master . With  help 

managed  in  this  manner,  shirking  is  praise¬ 
worthy.  It  is  a  constant  strife  to  try  and 
beat  the  “  old  man,”  as  they  call  him.  There 
is  no  feeling  of  interest  in  the  work,  and  con¬ 
tinual  breakages  and  mishaps  are  occurring, 
which  the  help  delight  in  attributing  to  the 
“  order,”  or  as  a  result  of  it.  This  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  employer  and  employed  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  1  here  can  be  no  excuse  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  Every  man  who  is  good  f  >r  any¬ 
thing  is  a  better  hand  if  he  is  treated  well. 


The  results  of  experiments  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Voolcksr  aud  others  in  churning  sweet 
cream  make  it  appear,  says  the  New  York 
World,  that  milk  to  produce  the  best  but 
ter  should  be  set  at  a  temperature  of  about  56 
degrees,  the  cream  removed  as  soon  as  the 
separation  is  complete  and  churned  immedi¬ 
ately  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees.  Advo¬ 
cates  for  sweet  cream  butter  explaiu  that  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  must  be  given  the  milk  or 
butter  therefrom  will  be  lacking  in  flavor. 
The  failure  to  produce  flue  butter  from  sweet 
cream  is  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that 
the  air  was  excluded  and  no  opportunity  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  oxygen  to  unite  with  the  less 
volatile  <jils  of  the  cream  and  produce  oroin  a. 

Life  is  intensely  logical.  Everyone  learns 
sooner  or  later  that  “  it’s  the  longest  pole 
which  reaches  the  persimmons.”  Don’t  stand 
still  then,  says  the  Weekly  Herald,  and  beat 
the  air  with  your  short  stick  and  wonder  why 
the  persimmons  dou't  drop,  but  mauage  to  get 
the  long  pole  and  the  persimmons  are  yours.  . 

.  .  .  .  It  is  a  quaint  saying  which  needs 
no  comment  that  1  •  he  who  is  an  ass  and  takes 
himself  to  be  a  stag  when  ho  comes  to  leap  the 

ditch  finds  out  his  mistake.” . An 

examination  of  thermometers,  at  eleven 
o’clock  at  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station,  showed  82 
degrees  at  one  inch  depth  under  the  soil ;  75 
degrees  at  three  inches,  67  degrees  at  six,  and 
64  degrees  at  nine,  or  a  variation  of  18  degrees 
between  the  depths  of  one  and  nine  inches. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  73  degrees. 
We  take  the  above  little  item  from  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  a  visit  to  the  station  by  the 
editor  of  the  Rural  Home . 

The  style  is  that  part  of  the  pistil  through 
which  the  pollen  is  con  iucted  to  the  ovules  of 
the  ovary.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  thinks  that  a  fruitful  cause  of  the 
failure  of  fruit  ftowei  s  to  set  fruit  is  an  in¬ 
jury  to  this  style  caused  by  a  species  of 
tlirip.  He  examined  many  unopened  buds 
and  found  that  80  per  cent  contained  thrips 
in  abundance  and  the  styles  were  more  or 
less  injured  ....  A  writer  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Ploughman  notes  several  cases  in 
which  milk  or  butter  was  tainted  with  the 
odor  of  ensilage,  the  silo  in  each  case  beiug 
in  the  barn . 


CiH'nj  where. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


California. 

Cedarvillk,  Modoc  Co.,  June  19. — We  have 
had  a  very  cold,  backward  Spring.  The  pros¬ 
pect  has  been  good  for  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 
barley  and  rye,  but  the  prevailing  north 
winds  for  the  past  two  weeks  have  destroyed 
our  hopes.  If  we  do  not  have  rain  within  a 
few  days  we  shall  not  have  half  a  crop.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  fruits  good.  Potatoes  bid  fair  to  be 
a  large  crop.  Indiau  corn  is  generally  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  this  valley.  Hay  a  good  crop.  c.  &  B. 

Iowa. 

Liberty  Center,  Warren  Co.,  June  24. 
— There  has  been  almost  a  continual  rainfall 
since  May  3,  and  in  consequence  the  corn  crop 
(our  main  staple)  is  in  a  bad  condition,  those 
who  planted  early  having  but  a  partial  staud, 
while  others  were  still  planting  up  to  the  20th 
inst.,  hoping  for  a  favorable  Fall  to  mature 
the  crop.  Even  the  small  grains  and  grass  on 
low,  level  lands  have  suffered  from  the  cold, 
wet  weather.  Every  one  is  putting  forth  all 
the  force  at  his  command  to  make  the  most 
be  can  under  the  circumstances.  Our  pros¬ 
pect  for  fruit  is  pretty  good,  excepting  for 
cherries  and  strawberries.  Grapes  are  making 
a  splendid  show.  Apples  nearly  a  full  aver¬ 
age.  Raspberries,  where  not  injured  by  the 
Winter,  look  well  and  so  do  peaches.  I  plant¬ 
ed  my  Rural  Heavy  Dent  on  the  29th  of  April, 
with  the  settled  determination  to  make  it  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  competitors  for  the  Rural 
premiums.  But  the  ’  ‘  best  laid  schemes  of 


mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee.”  My  best  effort 
at  date  is  about  two- thirds  of  a  stand  and 
about  one  foot  in  bight.  Only  four  kernels  of 
the  Rural  Flint  germinated,  but  1  am  making 
them  do  their  best.  The  Gem  Squash  just  start¬ 
ing  to  run :  celery  plants  nearly  ready  lor  trans¬ 
planting;  hollj  hock  not  up  yet.  Our  stream 
— Otter  Creek— on  the  22d  beat  any  former 
record  it  had  made,  about  eleven  inches,  sub 
merging  most  of  the  farms  along  its  course 
arid  doing  considerable  damage.  J.  H.  M. 

Melrose,  Grundy  Co.,  June  23. — We  had  a 
very  cool,  backward  Spring  for  Iowa,  with 
heavy  frosts  as  late  as  May  21  and  23,  and  a 
light  frost  on  June  5th.  Cheiries  and  plums 
were  badly  killed  in  May,  but  apples  will  be 
plenty  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Small  grains 
look  well;  not  much  wheat  or  barley  sown; 
a  large  crop  of  oats  put  in,  and  about  one- 
third  more  corn  than  usual.  Corn  is  back¬ 
ward  but  generally  a  good  stand,  and  most 
farmers  are  once  through  with  the  plowing. 
With  a  favorable  Fall  there  will  be  a  large 
crop.  Of  potatoes  a  large  amount  has  been 
planted — looking  fine,  but  plenty  of  beetles  to 
contend  with,  CurraDts  aud  strawberries 
about  half  crops;  raspberries  an  abundant 
crop;  grapes  appear  to  be  blooming  full.  The 
grass  crop  will  be  heavy  where  the  land 
was  not  pastured  off  close  in  the  Fall  and 
Spring,  but  pastures  are  short  whero  cattle 
were  allowed  to  run  on  all  the  Fall  and  Spring. 
Many  Iowa  farmers  saved  their  grain  to  sell 
to  the  detriment  of  their  stock,  pastures  and 
meadows.  Corn  is  now  worth  about  55  cents; 
oats,  40  to  42  cents;  rye,  54  ceuts;  potatoes, 
#1.50;  butter  from  15  to  20  cents;  hogs,  $6.75 
7;  fat  cattle  from  $5  59  to  $6.50;  good 
cows  sell  from  $30  to  $50,  aud  young  cattle  in 
proportion.  e.  m. 

Nebraska. 

Syracuse,  Otoe  Co..  June  2lst  —Good 
soaking  showers  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
night  too  The  corn  crop  looks  very  well,  a 
larger  acreage  than  usual,  a  much  better 
stand  aud  cleaner  than  is  common  out  West; 
twice  or  thrice  cultivated  and  many  are  at  it 
with  that  old  Eastern  thing — the  hoe.  It  is  ns 
forward  as  common — growth  slower  but 
planted  earlier.  Rye  ami  oats  look  well. 
Wheat  rusting  somewhat.  Grass  extra. 
Peaches  will  lie  plenty.  Alexanders  swelling 
and  coloring.  Apples  a  moderate  crop.  Red 
June,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Fall  Orange,  Talman’s 
Sweet,  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Wageuer  and 
Rawle’s  Janet  are  the  principal  kinds  that  are 
full.  Richmond  Cherries  full  and  gone. 
English  Morrellos  full.  Grapes  full.  Straw¬ 
berries  and  gooseberries  “nix.”  The  Rural 
Shumaker  a  good  stand,  strong  growth  and 
is  now  shooting.  For  this  wheat  one  square 
foot  of  land  is  not  enough  for  oue  pl  ait.  So 
much  I  have  learned  by  this  experiment. 
Surprise  is  a  surprise — a  nice  plump  wheat, 
more  than  one-half  failed  to  grow.  Its  habit 
is  more  feeble  than  that  of  the  Shumaker  or 
the  Fultz,  and  it  is  behind  both.  Of  Fultz 
nearly  one-half  failed  to  grow,  it  was  feeble 
at  first  but  is  now  pushing  ahead  and  is  about 
ready  to  shoot.  All  of  these  wheats  I  put  on 
old  ground,  not  our  best  wheat  laud.  h.  t.  v. 

Oregon. 

Fern  Hill,  Clatsop  Co. — June  27. — Al¬ 
though  the  prospects  for  1882  are  not  as  bright 
as  were  those  for  1881  at  the  corresponding  date 
last  year,  yet  they  are  fair.  The  wheat  acre¬ 
age  now  is  as  large  as  then  but  owing  to  the 
light  snow-fall  last  Winter,  the  crop  is  a  shade 
lighter,  and  the  yield  will  be  from  two  to 
three  bushels  less  per  acre.  There  is  very 
little  Spring  wheat  but  that  little  looks  better 
than  last  year.  Oats  have  a  fine  appearance. 
Barley  has  suffered  from  the  wire  worm. 
What  little  rye  has  been  sown  looks  very  fine. 
The  potato  acreage  is  one  third  more  than 
last  year  and  the  crop  promises  well.  Corn 
looks  well,  but  nob  much  has  been  planted. 
Grass  is  making  a  fine  show  but  will  be  late. 
A  large  number  of  cattle  in  this  section  are 
grazing  for  the  Liverpool  market.  D.  w. 

Pendleton,  Umatilla  Co.,  June  17th.— I 
have  been  farming  in  this  county  for  the  last 
four  years  and  the  present  prospect  for  a 
grain  crop  is  poorer  than  I  have  ever  seen. 
This  is  a  newly  settled  country  ;  at  least  one 
third  of  the  land  is  yet  vacant,  consisting  of 
Government  and  railroad  land  waiting  settle¬ 
ment.  Yet  I  think  we  can  make  a  favorable 
comparison  with  much  older-settled  localities. 
According  to  the  best  information  1  can  obtain 
from  men  who  are  well  informed  and  close 
observers,  and  taking  the  Census  Report  as  a 
basis,  the  outlook  for  this  season  in  Umatilla 
County  is  about,  as  follows;  Wheat,  number  of 
acres  estimated  at  50,900;  average  prospective 
yield  per  acre,  20  bushels;  barley,  number  of 
acres  sown,  20,000;  prospective  yield  per  acre, 
30  bushels;  oats,  acres  sown,  4,000;  prospec¬ 
tive  yield  per  acre,  35  bushels;  Indian  corn, 
number  of  acres,  400,  yield  per  acre,  18  bushels ; 
potatoes,  number  of  acres,  1,500,  yield  per 
acre,  180  bushels;  apples,  number  of  acres, 
400;  number  of  bearing  trees,  25,000;  number 
bushels  per  acre,  250.  The  above  has  been 
carefully  estimated,  the  figures  being  given 
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in  round  numbers.  I  have  not  included 
a  large  area  of  volunteer  small  fruit  of  all 
kinds  and  garden  vegetables;  these  all  look 
well.  w.  T. 

Sublimity,  Marion  Co.,  June  18.— Fall 
wheat  acreage  five  percent,  over  last  year’s; 
looks  better  than  last  year  at  this  time.  Spring 
wheat  about  same  acreage  as  last  year;  looks 
well.  Oats  five  per  cent,  over  last  year’s  area; 
look  fine.  Hay  crop  large;  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Corn  acreage  small;  looks  well.  Potato 
area  10  per  cent,  more  than  last  year.  They 
look  well.  Apples  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 
Pears  three-quarters  of  a  crop.  w.  0. 

Texas. 

Georgetown,  Williamson  Co.,  June  18. — 
We  are  having  very  dry  weather  at  present. 
Fall  wheat  is  good;  average  yield  about  18 
bushels  per  acre.  Spring  wheat  sorry;  will 
average  only  five  bushels ;  rye,  10 ;  oats,  early 
sowing,  50;  late  sorry;  barley,  12.  Sowed  In¬ 
dian  corn,  prospect  good.  Potatoes,  apples 
and  pears  none.  Peaches  plenty.  The  Rural 
Heavy  Dent  Corn  looks  well.  tv.  c.  w. 

Bonham,  Fannin  Co.,  June  24. — Wheat  is 
being  thrashed;  the  yield  is  better  than  usual, 
averaging  22^  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  a  fair 
crop,  iniUet  good.  Corn  and  cotton  never 
better;  acreage  large.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  very 
abundant.  Wheat  selling  from  75  cents  to 
$1.00;  corn,  55  to  75  cents.  Apples  and 
peaches  25  to  75  cents  per  bushel.  R.  e.  a. 

Virginia. 

Barbersvillk,  Albermarle  Co.,  June  22. — 
Wheat  cutting  commenced  here  this  week.  It 
seems  to  be  a  heavy  crop — large  heads  and 
well  filled.  I  have  part  Fultz  and  part  Shu¬ 
maker,  the  first  of  the  latter  I  ever  raised.  It 
was  brought  into  this  neighborhood  last  sea¬ 
son  and  did  well,  yielding  more  than  Fultz. 
The  grain,  too,  is  larger,  and  it  is  classed  in 
the  market  with  the  Lancaster.  It  has  longer 
and  larger  heads  than  Fultz,  but  the  straw  is 
of  ter;  some  of  mine  Is  down.  Three  weeks  ago 
a  small  bug  or  louse  or  fly  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  wheat  head,  and  all  sorts  of  ru¬ 
mors  were  afloat  about  it.  Some  went  so  far 
as  to  say  they  would  not  have  one  bushel  of 
wheat;  others  that  it  would  be  shriveled  up.  I 
contended  the  insects  would  not  hurt  the 
crop,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  goes,  I  think  I 
was  right.  The  fly  appeared  on  the  head  of 
the  Winter  oats;  also  in  clusters  round  the 
butt  of  the  ear.  The  Spring-sowed  oats  are  a 
complete  failure  here.  We  had  no  good  rains 
from  the  first  of  June;  there  being  so  much 
wet  before  that,  the  ground  got  baked  and 
hard,  except  in  rich  or  moist  spots,  so  that  the 
oats  dried  up  and  the  lice  appeared  thick  on 
the  leaves  and  stalks.  Pastures,  potatoes  and 
gardens  were  all  suffering  until  the  advent  of 
the  rain  now  falling.  Clover  hay  light;  old 
Orchard  Gross  meadows  very  good;  Timothy 
just  heading  out.  This  rain  will  help  it.  There 
is  very  little  tobacco  planted  here  now  except 
on  new  land.  I  was  over  to  Charlottesville 
last  week  and  did  not  see  a  patch  along  the 
whole  road.  There  iB  a  good  deal  of  grape 
raising  along  the  southwest  mountains ;  it  is 
increasing  fast.  The  Monticello  Wine  Com¬ 
pany  paid  three  cents  per  pound  for  ripe 
Concord  grapes  last  Fall.  There  has  been  no 
failure  of  the  crop  in  years.  Cherries  are  get¬ 
ting  ripe,  and  they  will  be  plentiful  near  the 
mountains;  back  from  it,  scarce.  The  apple 
crop  is  not  so  good  as  was  anticipated. 
Winesap  will  be  most  abundant;  Pippins 
scarce.  We  thought  this  year  we  had  got  rid 
of  the  Colorado  Beetle,  as  it  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  late.  It  has  not  done  much 
damage,  but  the  blue  Blister  Bugs  have  come 
on  to  the  late  potatoes  in  vast  numbers,  and 
are  stripping  the  leaves  very  fast.  The  corn 
crop  is  not  quite  so  far  ahead  at  this  time  as 
usual,  but  has  got  a  good  stand  and  a  good 
color,  and  we  have  had  a  fine  time  for  work¬ 
ing  it  and  killing  the  weeds  and  grass.  With 
this  timely  rain  prospects  are  good.  s.  L. 


I)  e  (flucrist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


FARM  HELP  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Several  inquirers  from  different  parts  of 
this  and  neighboring  States  ask  where  can 
“help”  be  hired  in  New  York  to  work  on 
farms. 

Ans. — Attached  to  Castle  Garden  (where 
seven-tenths  of  all  the  immigrants  that  arrive 
in  this  country  land)  there  is  a  Labor  Bureau 
that  provides  employment  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  for  those  of  the  new-comers 
who  apply  for  it.  The  Bureau  charges  no  fee 
or  commission  of  any  sort  to  employer  or 
employ 6.  It  furnishes  male  and  female 
“help,”  and  agricultural  as  well  as  other 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Employers  apply¬ 
ing  at  the  office  personally  must  either  be 
known  or  produce  satisfactory  reference. 
Agents  must  be  properly  authorized  by  their 


principals.  The  office  does  not  make  contracts 
for  immigrants  with  the  employer;  it  does  not 
fix  the  amount  of  wages,  nor  the  time  of 
service,  nor  prescribe  any  other  condition  of 
the  contract;  it  leaves  all  these  matters  to 
be  settled  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of 
the  parties  immediately  interested,  and  assists 
them  only  by  giving  all  needful  information 
and  advice.  Employers  must  in  all  cases  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  transportation  of  their  employes 
to  the  respective  places  of  destination.  If 
means  sufficient  to  pay  traveling  expenses  are 
remitted  to  the  office,  with  the  request  to  send 
hired  help  to  the  applicant,  the  authorities 
will  see  that  the  employ  6  is  properly  started 
on  his  journey.  In  such  applications  em¬ 
ployers  should  state  distinctly  the  description 
of  labor  required,  the  nationality  preferred, 
and  the  rate  of  wages  proposed.  Remittances 
to  the  office  should  be  made  in  National  Cur¬ 
rency,  Post  Office  Order,  or  checks  on  a  New 
York  City  bank.  To  secure  the  arrival  of 
employes,  where  it  is  possible  the  baggage 
will  be  checked  through  to  destination,  and 
the  checks  sent  by  mail  or  express  to  the  em¬ 
ployer.  When  through  checking  of  the 
baggage  is  not  feasible,  it  will  be  forwarded 
by  express.  It  is  suggested  to  employers 
residing  in  the  country,  who  desire  immigrant 
help,  that  the  expense  and  risk  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  distant  places  may  be  greatly  reduced 
by  their  clubbing  together  and  appointing  one 
of  their  number  as  employing  and  forwarding 
agent  for  all  the  members  of  the  club.  There 
are  in  the  city  a  great  many  employment 
agencies  which  supply  “help”  for  a  commission 
charged  often  both  to  employer  and  employd, 
but  occasionally  only  to  one.  The  World 
newspaper  also  has  an  Employment  Bureau 
and  professes  to  investigate  the  testimonials 
of  all  “help”  before  getting  them  employment- 
We  can  furnish  no  more  information  on  this 
topic;  a  letter  to  any  of  the  bureaus  or 
agencies  will  doubtless  elecit  further  informa¬ 
tion.  A  stamp  for  an  answer  should,  of  course, 
be  inclosed. 

QUACK  GRASS  AGAIN. 

C.  P.  H.,  Hinsdale,  HI.. — Wasn’t  the 
heavy  corn  crop  raised  on  the  Rural  Farm 
grown  on  ground  infested  with  Quack  Grass? 
How  can  the  pest  be  removed? 

Ans. — We  do  not  regard  Quack  Grass  as  an 
evil  at  all.  It  annoys  us  greatly  on  some 
parts  of  our  farm,  but  its  merits  outnumber 
its  sins.  Yes,  the  heavy  corn  crop  was 
raised  on  a  field  infested  with  Quack,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  most  of  this  year’s  corn. 
We  exterminate  it  by  cultivation.  Any  corn 
field  that  receives  all  the  cultivation  it  should 
receive  will  be  rid  of  Quack.  That  is  the  case 
in  our  light  soil.  While  the  weather  is  moist 
little  headway  is  made.  But  during  droughts, 
which  at  some  period  of  our  corn’s  growth  are 
sure  to  come,  the  Quack  roots  are  killed.  We 
use  a  shallow,  horizontal-blade  cultivator 
which  cuts  the  roots  two  inches  beneath  the 
surface  and  throws  the  upper  parts  out  of  the 
soil  subjected  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Our  animals  like  Quack  as  well  as  Timothy, 
though  it  should  be  cut  while  the  grain  heads 
are  green.  We  know  of  an  excellent  New 
Jersey  farmer  who,  knowing  all  about  this 
insinuating  grass,  is  yet  establishing  it  upon 
his  farm  by  cutting  up  and  sowing  the  roots. 
On  some  farms,  however,  it  becomes  a  real 
pest,  and  except  for  special  purposes,  we  guard 
our  readers  against  introducing  it. 

AN  EXCESS  OF  AT  .KALI  IN  SOIL. 

F.  W.  W.,  Cheney,  \V.  T. — My  land  is  a 
rich,  black  loam  surrounding  a  number  of 
small  lakes.  It  was  plowed  the  first  time  this 
Spring.  I  find  that  vegetables  don’t  grow 
well  ou  it.  The  plants  come  up,  but  after  do¬ 
ing  so  they  won’t  grow  an  inch  in  a  month. 
After  the  plowed  ground  has  dried  for  a  week 
a  blue  and  white  gloss  appears  on  it.  How 
should  I  treat  it? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  possible  that  this  land  has 
too  much  alkali  in  it.  From  the  description 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  is  lake  bottom  from 
which  the  water  has  subsided  into  the  small 
lakes  mentioned,  and  such  land  in  Wyoming 
Territory  is  usually  highly  alkaline.  To 
remedy  this  defect  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
plow  the  land  a  few  times  and  leave  it  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather,  by  which  the  alkali 
(soda  chiefly)  is  washed  out.  We  can  only 
recommend  this  course  and  taking  a  few 
crops  of  oats  and  a  crop  or  two  of  turnips,  by 
which  the  soda  will  be  exhausted  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  These  crops  will  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  soda  without  injury. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  SPAVIN. 

J.  W.  M.,  Bunker  Hill,  III. — My  young 
colt  has  an  unnatural  protuberance  on  its 
right  hind  leg.  It  is  hard  like  bone,  and  on 
pressing  it  with  the  fingers  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  it  hurts  the  animal  a  little,  though 
he  is  not  lame. 

Ans.— This  is  beyond  doubt  a  constitutional 
spavin,  a  rare  case,  but  one  that  sometimes 
happens.  It  comes  from  breeding  from 
spavined  mares  or  horses,  and  is  more  likely 
to  happen  in  ♦he  progeny  of  Norman  mares 
than  others,  because  of  the  natural  softness 


and  coarseness  of  the  texture  of  the  bones  of 
this  class  of  horses.  It  is  not  likely  that  treat¬ 
ment  will  do  more  than  remove  the  spavin 
temporarily,  if  at  all ;  if  it  is  removed  it  will 
return,  without  any  doubt,  on  the  first  provo¬ 
cation  by  hard  work  or  unusual  strain  upon 
the  joint  when  the  colt  becomes  mature. 
The  only  method  of  treatment  will  be  to  ap¬ 
ply  iodine  ointment  to  the  swelling,  rubbing 
in  a  piece  as  large  as  a  pea  twice  a  day. 

Mlaoe  11  aneo  us. 

F.  D.  S.,  Canterbury ,  Conn. — 1,  How  late 
can  Hungarian  Grass  and  millet  be  sown  to 
produce  a  good  crop?  2,  Can  white  field 
beans  be  advantageously  planted  between  po¬ 
tato  hills?  3,  Isn’t  a  severe  cold  on  the  lungs> 
together  with  improper  feeding  and  over- 
driving.a  prominent  cause  of  heaves  in  horses? 
Are  boiled  oil  and, the  roots  of  elecampane  a 
good  remedy  for  that  ailment?  4,  What  is 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  blast  on  the  set 
fruit  of  the  grape-vine? 

Ans. — 1,  In  your  climate  we  should  choose 
June  1  if  we  wanted  a  heavy  crop.  Hun- 
gar  ian  Grass  needs  but  from  60  to  70  days  to 
grow  in,  so  that  it  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  July  with  you.  But,  speaking 
from  our  own  observation,  such  late  sown 
crops  are  liable  to  fail.  We  do  not  find  it  can 
endure  the  heat  and  drought  that  many  say 
it  can,  2,  We  see  no  possible  advantage.  3, 
Yes; diseases  of  the  lungs  and  violent  exertion 
are  very  prominent  causes  of  heaves.  So  is 
feeding  on  dusty  hay  and  grain.  Where  no 
clover  is  fed,  the  disease  is  comparatively 
rare.  Too  rapid  driving,  especially  after 
feeding,  is  also  liable  to  produce  heaves.  We 
have  seen  reports  of  good  effects  from  elecam¬ 
pane  root;  but  have  had  no  personal  expe¬ 
rience  with  it.  The  most  effectual  treatment 
was  mentioned  in  a  late  Rural.  The  disease 
at  best  can  only  be  alleviated.  4,  If  the  fruit 
is  set,  either  mildew  or  some  insect  is  the 
cause.  The  flowers  of  grapes  often  fail  to 
set  fruit  ou  account  of  imperfect  sexual  or¬ 
gans. 

H.  D.  E.,  Diane,  W.  T. — 1,  Will  corn  ear 
better  if  the  suckers  are  cut  off?  Should  they 
be  cut  or  pulled  off?  2,  Why  is  it  that  tomato 
vines,  etc.  will  bloom  for  weeks  without  set¬ 
ting  fruit?  3,  Will  the  grubs  found  in  the 
heads  of  young  strawberry  plants  injure  the 
plants? 

Ans.  —  Professor  Beal  tried  an  experi¬ 
ment  and,  as  we  remember,  reported  that 
suckered  corn  produced  no  more  than  that 
upon  which  the  suckers  were  permitted  to  re¬ 
main.  Something  may  depend  upon  the 
variety  and  the  season  or,  indeed,  the  soil.  A 
number  of  experiments  should  be  conducted 
to  settle  this  question.  They  should  be  cut  off 
if  interfered  with  at  all.  Pulling  them  off 
often  disturbs  the  main  stalk.  2,  The  flowers 
of  tomatoes  often  fail  to  set  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  owing  to  cold  weather — or  cold 
nights  which  injure  the  pistils.  As  to  squashes 
and  melons,  the  flowers  are  of  two  kinds. 

As  we  remember  the  males  bloom  first,  the 
females  are  dependent  upon  insects  and  wind 
for  fertilization.  Some  cultivators  are  at  the 
pains  to  carry  the  anthers  (when  the  pollen  is 
shedding)  and  rub  them  upon  the  stigmas  of 
females.  3.  Yes,  the  grub  (larva  of  the  May 
Beetle)  kills  millions  of  plants.  It  is  with  us 
the  great  drawback  to  strawberry  cultivation. 
There  is  no  positive  remedy  for  them  yet  dis¬ 
covered. 

E.  O.,  Danville,  Fo. — 1.  What  is  the  proper 
treatment  for  cough  in  a  cow?  Last  year  I 
lost  a  valuable  beast  that  coughed  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer  long,  and  now  auother  is  similarly  affect¬ 
ed.  2.  Why  do  tomatoes  rot  before  ripening? 

Ans. — 1.  Coughing,  besides  being  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  animal  has  caught  cold,  is  also 
among  the  symptoms  of  more  than  one  severe 
disease,  and  before  prescribing  for  it  in  a  case 
threatening  a  fatal  result  an  account  of  the 
symptoms  fuller  than  that  given  above  should 
be  supplied.  A  simple  cough  remedy  is  one 
ounce  of  powdei  ed  liquorice,  one  teaspoonful 
of  balsam  of  Toln,  one  quart  of  lioiling  water, 
to  be  given  at  a  dose.  3.  We  cannot  say  what 
made  your  tomatoes  rot,  but  we  have  found 
the  tomato  worm  (Sphinx  quinquemaculatus), 
to  be  the  cause  of  rot  in  tomatoes  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Have  you  examined  the  vines  for 
worms?  Tomato  rot  is  also  considered  by 
some  to  be  of  fungoid  origin.  The  dis¬ 
ease  in  this  case  seems  to  be  in  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  epidermis  of  the  tomato, 
where  the  white  threads  of  the  fungus  may  be 
seen  among  the  cells  of  the  skin.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  skin  is  much  like  that  of  the  pota¬ 
to  when  affected  by  the  rot. 

C.  T.  L.,  Skalkaho,  M.  T.— Early  last  Spring 
an  Essex  sow  of  mine  aborted  nine  days  before 
her  time,  from  some  unknown  cause,  and  all 
her  ten  pigs  died.  The  dam  was  so  weakened 
that  she  didn’t  try  to  get  up  for  two  days. 
Since  then  the  scurf  has  all  peeled  off  and  she 
has  been  quite  lame  in  all  her  feet,  owing  ap¬ 
parently  to  a  hard,  bony  swelling  of  the  four  I 
hock  joints.  Just  before  her  abortion  I  gave 
to  her  and  my  other  80  hogs  a  bushel  of  | 
chicory  roots  every  two  or  three  days,  to 


save  them,  having  no  other  use  for  them 
What  should  be  done  for  this  lame  sow? 

Ans. — The  chicory  roots  doubtless  killed 
the  pigs  and  left  the  sow  with  her  blood 
poisoned,  and  body  full  of  fever.  Give  her 
half  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  milk 
and  follow  this  dose  with  four  ounces  daily. 
If  this  loosens  the  bowels  too  much  reduce 
the  daily  dose.  First  wash  the  animal  in 
strong  soap-suds  and  rub  the  insides  of  the 
legs  vigorously  with  a  rough  cloth  to  open  the 
pores,  and  then  apply  spirits  of  turpentine  to 
the  swollen  parts  every  day  for  a  few  days. 
Put  the  animal  on  the  ground  and  feed  her 
green  grass  if  she  is  not  able  to  help  herself. 
Feed  oats  or  barley  meal,  no  corn. 

J.  C.  R.f  Haggerty's  Cross  Roads,  Pa.— On 
March  1 1  shut  up  36  hens  and  two  cockerels  in 
a  pen.  Shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  hens 
began  to  stagger,  and  soon  the  feathers  came 
off  her  head  and  she  grew  worse.  Another 
has  just  been  affected  in  the  same  way.  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  ailment  and  what  is  the 
remedy  ? 

Ans. — Unless  these  fowls  bad  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre  of  yard,  they  were  confined  too 
closely  and  would  suffer  in  health.  The  stag¬ 
gering  is  no  particular  symptom  by  which  any 
special  disease  could  be  indicated,  as  it  may 
accompany  several  distinct  disorders.  It  may 
be  that  the  fowls  are  suffering  from  some  dis¬ 
order  of  the  liver,  or  that  these  two  had  been 
hurt  by  some  of  the  others  or  by  the  cockerels. 
We  cannot  tell  the  cause  of  it  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  of  course  in  that  case  cannot  indi¬ 
cate  any  probable  remedy.  Fowls  that  are 
shut  up  require  to  he  kept  very  clean,  and  to 
be  provided  with  a  variety  of  food  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  pure  water,  gravel  and  lime.  If  they 
are  not  thus  well  provided  they  will  soon  be¬ 
come  sick  and  diseased,  and  generally  the 
liver  is  the  first  organ  that  suffers. 

W.  P.  D.,  Mossing  ford,  Va.,  sends  plants 
for  name. 

Ans. — That  marked  A  is  Trifolium  arvense, 
Rabbit-foot  or  Stone  Clover.  It  is  entitled  to 
the  farmer’s  notice  only  on  account  of  its 
worthlessness.  Its  presence  is  a  pretty  sure 
sign  of  thin  soil  and  poor  agriculture.  When 
both  are  improved  it  is  readily  superseded  by 
more  valuable  plants.  B  is  the  Low  Hop 
Clover  Trifolium  procumbens — and  is  of  little 
use.  Both  are  importations  from  Europe, 
which  are  steadily  extending  inward  from  the 
Atlantic  seaports. 

D.  S.,  Uncasville,  Conn. — 1,  Are  ashes  good 
for  potatoes?  2,  My  potato  patch  has  been 
attacked  by  the  Colorado  pests  which  came 
from  the  east,  though  for  years  no  potatoes 
have  been  planted  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  that  direction,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  cause 
of  their  coming  from  the  east?  They  were 
much  more  numerous  on  that  side  than  at  the 
west. 

Ans. — 1.  In  most  soils  nothing  is  better  than 
wood  ashes  for  potatoes.  2.  The  difference 
in  numbers  of  the  beetle  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  was  doubtless  merely  accidental. 

W.  A.  H.r  Galway,  N.  Y. — 1,  What  will  be 
the  basis  on  which  the  Rural  Premiums  will 
be  awarded?  3,  Will  the  flint  corn  compete 
with  the  dent? 

Ans. — 1.  When  all  of  our  reports  are  received, 
we  shall  then  settle  upon  the  basis  of  the 
premium  awards.  Perhaps  that  is  the  best 
way.  Meantime  let  all  competitors  do  their 
best  whether  they  have  raised  10  or  125 
plants.  3.  No,  the  yields  of  the  two  kinds 
will  be  considered  separately. 

.4.  A.,  Livermore,  la. — What  is  the  best 
potato  digger  and  where  can  it  be  obtained? 

Ans.— There  is  no  potato  digger  that  we 
have  tried  that  we  care  to  recommend. 

J.  K.  P.,  Mattewan,  N.  F.,  sends  a 
couple  of  specimen  plants  for  name. 

Ans. — Staphylia  trifolia,  American  Blad¬ 
der-nut  and  Deutzia  scabra. 

C.  L.  H.,  Mendon,  Mich.,  sends  a  plant 
for  name. 

Ans. — It  is  Polemonium  reptans — Greek 
Valerian. 

Our  correspondent  from  Crisman,  Ind.,  who 
inquires  as  to  tile  draining  will  be  answered  by 
a  series  of  articles  soon. 

W.  .4.  Pearson. — In  your  report  state  how 
many  kernels  of  the  Rural  corn  you  planted, 
and  how  many  germinated  and  lived;  how  you 
planted ;  how  you  cultivated ;  what  manure  you 
used;  finally,  the  shelled  corn;  the  corn  to  be 
shelledabout  November  1.  We  hope  that  all,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  stand  or  prospects,  will  give 
good  attention  to  the  corn  plots  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  It  is  not  well  to  give  up  the 
prize  contest  because  at  a  given  time  the  pros¬ 
pect  seems  discouraging. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  July  8, 1882. 

E.  Me5I.-0.  W.— Phyllis.— S.  W.  13.— J.  W.  A.-W.  E. 
J.— R.  E.  A  — W.  C.  \V . — J,  T.  J.— 0.  G.— 51.  P.  C  — J. 
G.  W.-W.  A.  H.-H.  T.  V.— H.  A.-J.  E.  C.— W.  C.  B., 
jr.-F.  D.  S.— C.  T.  L.— 51.  SI.— W.  W.  P.— A.  C.  B. — J.  F. 
H  — C  P.— G.  A.  C-— I-  P.  S.-H.  S.  E.  G.  W.  J.— A.  S. 
T.  T.— B.  F.  C.— C.  I.  C.-  51.  W.— C.  S  -A.  A.  W— A.  A. 
B.-F.  0.  C.— E.  W.  M.-E.  B.-0.  T.— R.  0.— E.  B.-L  S. 
J.  T.— H.  C.  C.— F.  0.— L  P.  R.— J.  H,— F.  K.  M.— M.  W. 
F.— C-  D.— 51.  S.  51.— G.  W.  W.-N.  R.;  thanks.-H.  F.  S 
P.  a-P.  C.-W.  J.  M.-A.  0. — A.  W.-A.  M.-51.P. 
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BATURUAY,  JULY  15,  1882. 


FIFTY  D0LL1RS  IN  PREMIUMS ! 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  hereby  offers 
$50.00  in  premiums  for  the  best  series  of 
articles  on 

“  Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor 
Man.” 

FIRST  PREMIUM,  -  -  $25.00 
SECOND  PREMIUM,  -  15.00 

THIRD  PREMIUM,  -  -  10.00 

The  object  cf  such  articles  will  be  to 
assist  those  farmers  who  have  limited 
means;  those  with  a  small  capital  who 
are  about  to  engage  in  farming;  those 
who  have  farms  which  are  not  paying  the 
owners.  We  do  not  limit,  the  writers  to 
any  special  branch  of  farming,  all  or  any 
branch  may  be  considered  dairy,  stock, 
field  crops,  market  gardening,  small  fruits, 
large  fruits—  one,  any  or  all.  The  Rural 
hopes,  by  this  course,  to  place  before  its 
readers  the  best  guides  for  the  poor  farm¬ 
er,  while  such  information  must  prove  of 
value  to  the  successful  farmer  as  well. 


BERMUDA  GRASS  SEED. 


“  Wk  find  this  heading  to  an  advertisement 
of  a  well-known  seedsman  in  a  Rr.nl hern  con¬ 
temporary,  Tbe  seedsman  claims  to  have 
procured  a  limited  supply  of  the  seed  of  this 
grass,  whlrh  he  offers  to  sell  at  the  mi  derate 
price  of  #2  .*> 0  per  pound.  Now  tbi*  sounds 
very  much  like  first-class  hum  buggery,  and 
we  would  so  class  it  hut  for  the  high  character 
which  noth  the  seedsman  and  the  journal 
whi'-h  gives  currency  to  the  apparent  swindle 
sustain.  We  presume  that  both  have  teen 
imposed  upon,  and  that  tne  seed  of  some  other 
grass  has  been  palmed  off  upon  the  seedsman 
for  that  of  Bermuda.” 

Wk  copy  the  above  ftom  the  Southern 
World,  published  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  the 
editor  or  the  writer  to  have  sent  for  a 
small  quantity  of  the  seed  and  tested  it 
before  indulging  in  surmises  which  are 
calculated  to  harm  the  enterprising  firm 
offering  this  seed,  as  well  as  the  journals 
in  which  it  is  advertised  !  Such  insinua¬ 
tions,  after  appearance  in  print,  are  loo 
often  caught  up  by  the  press  in  general, 
and  work  no  end  of  harm  ere  the  truth 
can  he  made  known. 

We  have  the  true  Bermuda  Grass  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  seed  atove  alluded  to,  started 
in  a  flower  pot  last  Spring  and  transplanted 
to  the  open  ground  a  few  weeks  ago, 
which  we  should  be  pleased  to  show  to 
the  editor  of  the  Southern  World  or  to 
anybody  else  sufficiently  curious  or  skep¬ 
tical  to  be  willing  to  visit  the  Rural 
Grouuds  in  order  to  verify  or  invalidate 
our  statement. 

We  have  never  known  Bermuda  Grass 
to  form  seeds  in  this  country,  though 
many  specimens  of  supposed  seeds  have 
been  sent  to  us  from  different  parts  of 
xhe  Southern  States.  But  there  are  other 
countries  in  the  world  where  this  grass 
grows  and  where  it  seeds  freely,  and  it  is 
from  one  of  ihese  thit  a  quantity  of  the 
seed  was  procured,  tested,  and  then  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  trustwoithy  seedsmen  in  America,  a 
fact  that  is  characterized  by  our  contem¬ 
porary  as  akin  to  “first-class  liumbug- 
gery  ”  ! 


vals.”  Even  now  that  prices  are  on  a  down¬ 
ward  grade,  there  are  many  i  laces  where 
a  peck  of  potatoes  cost  more  than  a  peck 
of  strawberries.  This  dearth  of  tubers 
has  given  rise  to  some  talk  about,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  ihe  duty  of  15  cents  a  bushel  on 
imported  potatoes.  The  taxes  from  this 
source  amounted  last  year  to  about  $320,- 
000,  and  as  the  imports  this  year  have 
been  very  much  heavier,  the  revenue  from 
these  imports  must  be  vastly  greater.  It 
is  claimed  that  while  the  tax  keeps  out 
the  Joreign  supply  just  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most,  needed,  and  thus  unduly  en¬ 
hances  the  price  of  a  short  domestic  crop, 
with  an  abundant  home  production  there 
is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  European 
competition  on  account  of  the  superior 
quality  of  American  potatoes,  which  will 
alvvajs  be  preferred  except  when  potatoes 
of  any  sort  are  welcome  at  reasonable 
prices,  There  is  no  argument  that  cun  be 
used  in  favor  of  an  amendment  of  ihe  tariff 
on  potatoes,  which  cannot  also  be  applied 
to  the  tariff  on  almost  all  other  “pro¬ 
tected”  articles,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
opposed  to  the  removal  of  this  tax,  ■whose 
imposition  is  of  advantage  to  agriculture, 
until  the  removal  of  other  import  duties 
whose  imposition  is  an  injury  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  The.  tariff  on  potatoes,  originally 
imposed  to  “protect”  New  England  po¬ 
tato  growers  against  the  farmers  of  New 
Brunswick  and  oi  her  Canadian  provinces, 
dates  back  to  1822,  when  a  taxof  10  cents 
a  bushel  wTas  imposed.  Despite  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  modifications  of  the  tariff  in  the 
interval,  this  tax  remained  unaltered  until 
1840,  when  the  duty  was  changed  to  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  185?  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ,  and  in 
1801  the  original  specific  tax  of  10  cents  a 
bushel  was  re  imposed.  Next  year  it  was 
increased  to  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  re 
retained  at  that  figure  through  the  half-a- 
dozen  changes  in  the  tariff  down  to  1872, 
when  25  ct-nts  a  bushel  ■was  equal  to  50 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  June,  1872,  the 
tax  was  reduced  to  15  cents  a  bushel,  and 
that  has  been  the  rate  ever  since.  Our 
consul  at  Prescott,  Canada,  as  stated  in 
the  Rural  of  June  10,  suggests  a  higher 
duty  on  imports  of  potatoes,  but  with  the 
present  moderate  tmiff,  American  potato- 
growers  are  not  likely  to  be  greutly  in¬ 
jured  by  foreign  competition,  so  that  the 
expediency  of  such  an  advance  shall  not 
be  urged  bv  us  on  the  Tariff  Commission 
which  has  been  duly  organized  during  the 
past  week. 


FARMERS  AND  FARM  HELP. 


As  there  are  “books  and  books” — 
meaning  good  and  bad  onrs — so  there 
are  “men  and  men.”  Some  furmers  never 
have  any  trouble  with  their  help  and  the 
faun  work  moves  as  steadily  aud  with 
as  little  liiciion  as  c'ock  work;  others 
are  incessantly  in  trouble  and  everything 
goes  wrong.  We  are  acquainted  with 
men  who  are  laborers  by  ihe  month  or 
year  on  the  faun,  and  who  make  their 
employers’  interests  their  own.  They 
work  as  well  when  the  “boss”  is  away  as 
when  he  is  near,  and,  in  everything  they 
do,  they  consider  how'  they  would  act  if 
in  their  employer’s  position.  There  are 
others,  also,  who  labor  simply  for  the 
money  they  nceive;  tin  y  have  no  interest 
in  the  work,  hut  listeu  with  a  keen  ear  for 
the  dinner  horn  and  watch  wuth  eager 
ejefurihe  setting  of  the  sun.  To  do  the 
work  somehow — not  necessarily  wrcll — is 
the  principle  which  governs  them. 

The  fattuer  who  is  particular  as  to 
whom  he  employs;  who  has  the  bargain 
well  understood,  who  pays  well,  pays  will¬ 
ingly  and  pays  promptly;  who  appreci¬ 
ates  good  service  and  fairly  fulfills  his 
part  of  the  agreement,  need  have  lit1  le 
fear  of  being  troubled  by  his  help.  For 
such  employers  there  is  always  some  one 
to  offer  sei vice;  such  employers  are 
sought  by  “hired  men,”  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  satisfaction  is  mutual.  But, 
unfortunately,  not  all  employers  are  thus 
careful  as  to  whom  they  hire  or  howT 
they  treat  their  help.  They  select  from 
the  “rough  scuff”  class,  from  tnunpsaa  l 
those  w  ho'never  havediud  a  steady  situation, 
simply  because  they  can  hire  them  for 
twenty-five  cents  less  per  day  though,  in 
reality,  they  receive  a  half  dollar  per  day 
less  iu  return  services.  The  usual  result 
is  that  the  farmer  has  to  oversee  all  his 
woik  personally,  look  after  the  implements 
when  not  in  use,  go  here  and  go  there  to 
give  instructions,  and  thus  lose  largely 
his  owe  time  which,  with  intelligent,  in- 
dmtrious  help,  could  he  elsewhere  more 
profitably  employed.  Iu  fact,  each  is  in¬ 
tent  on  getting  the.  most  possible  from 
the  other,  neither  having  the  welfare  of 
the  other  at  heart.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  is  neither  agreeable  nor  profitable. 

We  are  aware  that  the  same  differences 


are  liable  to  arise  between  employers  and 
employed  in  other  occupations,  but  the 
effects  are  more  si  liking  and  mr  re  notice¬ 
able  on  the  farm  than  in  the  work  slu  p 
or  store  where  the  rouiineof  duty  is  more 
easily  marked  and  the  labor  is  more  me¬ 
chanical  in  its  nature.  Farm  work  can 
never  be  reduced  to  such  exactness  in  de¬ 
tail  that  the  workman  can  perform  it  sat¬ 
isfactorily  unless  he  is  thoroughly  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  and  in  heatty  sympathy  with 
his  employer.  So  much  for  the  hired 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  keep  this 
interest  alive,  there  must  he  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  the  approval  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  woik  faithfully  done. 

But  there  is  something  more  in  this 
than  the  bare  facts  of  wrotkwell  doue  aud 
well  remunerated.  There  is  a  genuine 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  bo  h  i  mp  oyer 
and  etnployfi,  and  the  resultant  happiness 
which  accrues  to  the  meu  themselves  and 
to  their  respective  families  is  a  thing  to 
be  sought  for  and  prized,  lint  when  the 
men  are  continually  at  “loggerheads,” 
their  families  feel  the  reactive  influence, 
and  even  society  is,  in  a  degree,  affected 
adversely  by  it.  Whatever,  then,  will 
bring  about  mutual  contentment  and 
good-will  among  farmer 4  and  their  hilp 
should  be  fostered,  and  while  “hired 
men”  are  fallible,  the  farmer  should  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  largely  in  his  power  to 
make  their  mutual  relations  agreeable. 

■ - »<-♦ - 

BREVITIES. 


The  forestry  meeting  at  Montreal,  August 
21,  should  be  borne  in  mini. 

Prepare  the  land  for  Hungarian  Grass  pre¬ 
cisely  as  you  would  for  wheat.  Sow  one 
bmhel  of  seed  to  the  acre  broadcast — harrow 
aud  then  roll  if  the  soil  is  dry. 

Work  during  the  past  week  has  been  in  ef¬ 
fect  suspended  at  the  Rural  Groundsowing  to 
every  day'  rains  and  cold  weather.  Our  ex¬ 
periment  corn  field  shows  a  splendid  stand 
and  the  plants  look  well  as  compared  with 
other  field  corn.  Of  course,  little  growth  is 
made  aud  the  Summer  is  flying.  It  does  not 
appear  to  us  premature  to  say  that  the  chance 
of  a  heavy  crop  of  late  field  corn  has  passed 
for  1882. 

Before  this  issue  reaches  the  hands  of  our 
readeisitisnotatallunlikely  that 5,000  English 
troops  will  bo  bultliug  with  some  30,000 
Eg>  pilaus  on  the  batiks  of  the  Nile.  The  im¬ 
minence  of  the  outbreak  has  already’  sent  up 
co ton  “futures”  25  to  30  “points”  in  this 
market,  owiug  to  the  possible  curtailment  or 
stoppage  of  cotton  from  Egy  pt  and  India,  and 
in  next  issue  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  shall 
have  to  record  other  effoets  of  the  trouble  *m 
Arner  can  trade.  An  enormous  British  fl  et 
and  large  fleets  belonging  to  t  he  other  chief 
European  Bowersare  now  at  Alexandria;  and 
so  great  is  ihe  tension  hetweenih-  British  and 
Eyyptians  that  the  first  shot  may  be  fired  at 
any  moment — the  last,  when  and  where  would 
that  then  be  fired  ? 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  specimen  of 
CongresvioD8l  blundering  in  connection  with 
the  tariff  on  knit  goods.  Since  then  a  law  has 
been  pressed  through  Gongress  amending  the 
blunder  then  spok*  n  of:  but  after  its  passage 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  statute  it  was 
intended  to  ext  lduis  wrongly  described  in 
the  bill.  Ihe  section  referring  to  the  duty  on 
knit  goods  is  3.504  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
while  tbe  bill  just  carried  through  Congress 
refers  to  section  25  of  the  Revised  Statues— a 
law  which  has  no  more  to  do  with  tariffs,  du¬ 
ties  or  imports  than  with  the  differential  eulcu* 
Jusor  the  composition  or  the  moon.  The  p  <ssage 
of  another  law  will  now  be  needed  to  amend 
the  amendment.  A  more  ludicrously  strik¬ 
ing  commentary  on  Congressional  slovenli¬ 
ness  and  blundering  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine 

A  WRITER,  who  calls  himself  “a  Theorist,” 
Fa\s  that  in  practice  he  secu  es  profit  f  oin 
his  culture  by  attention  to  t  wo  particulars: 
First,  to  plant  only  what  can  he  grown  with 
surest  results;  and.  secondly,  to  avoid  In¬ 
juring  the  crop  by  ill  applied,  surfeiting,  or 
poisom  us  manures,  or  the  soil  bv  hid  tiling". 
For  the  rest,  It  is  all  secured  by  diligence  with 
tbe  boo.  He  imitates  the  industrious  old 
mo*  ks,  once  the  leaders  and  patterns  of  ef¬ 
fective  soil  culture.  Their  adage  •* lulorare 
eat  orore”  (work  is  prayer)  is  sound  and  ever 
will  be.  There  is  not  a  better  religious  sacri¬ 
fice,  nor  is  there  a  purer  worship  than  the 
culture  or  the  study  of  tbe  plants  that  every¬ 
where  bedeck  the  earth,  revealing  by  their 
beiuty  a  kindly  Providence,  a  loving  God. 
and  a  bappy  future  state  tor  the  humble  and 
the  deserving. 

On  the  last  day  of  Juno  we  congratulated  , 
our  Western  friends  on  the  po  tp  moment  of 
the  regular  June  floods  until  July,  when  they 
would  probably  prove  harmless  to  agriculture 
owing  to  the  abseuce  of  raius  heavy  enough 
to  force  the  swollen  rivers  over  their  banks  on 
to  tbe  rich  bottom  land*  devoted  to  Ullage 
and  pasturage.  During  the  four  following 
days,  however,  telegrams  from  Omaha,  Aten- 
ison,  Kansas  City  and  Mt.  Lulis  successively 
told  of  the  course  of  the  Hood  aloug  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  while  on  July  2  the  wkes  announced  a 
rainfall  of  unpivod  ntt-d  severity  in  most 
parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa  uud  Wisconsin. 
When,  therefore,  the  Missouri,  turbid  with 
the  mel  ed  snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
joined  tbe  Mississippi,  turi  ulent  with  the 
drainage  from  the  recent  f'o«vnpour,  we  were 
not  surprised  to  hear  of  disastrous  floods  aloug 
the  low  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  Alton  to  below  Bt,  L 'ui<.  Veuuor,  De 
Voe  and  their  numerous  predecessors  hiving 
blundered  as  weather  prophets,  e  here  shall 
we  look  for  truthful  vaticinati  jus?  D  >es  an 
article  elsewhere  point  to  Chamoaign,  Illi¬ 
nois,  as  the  home  of  the  “  coming  ”  prophet  I 


All  valuable  articles  sent  to  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  under  this  offer,  will  be 
printed  sooner  or  later,  while  the  prizes 
will  be  awarded  by  disinterested  and 
capable  judges  on  or  before  the  loth  of 
December  next.  The  competing  articles 
should  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
November  1,  1882. 

The  writers  are  not  restricted  as  to  the 
length  or  number  of  the  articles  consti¬ 
tuting  the  series.  They  will  be  judged 
no1  by  length,  not  by  fine  language  or 
handwriting  or  gramtnitical  construction. 
They  will  be  judged  simply  by  the  value 
of  the  subject -matter,  whether  short  or 
long,  whether  written  on  white  or  brown 
paper,  so  that  tne  writing  itself  be  easily 
legible.  The  Rural  expresses  the  hope 
that  those  farmers  who  have  passed  the 
trying  ordeal  from  poverty  to  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  will  be  the  first  to  enter  this  contest 
and  tell  how  tl.ey  did  it. 


According  to  our  experience,  it  will 
prove  about  as  easy  to  raise  a  field  of 
Pyrethrnm  rosaffiorum  or  cinerarmfo- 
lium  for  the  produc  tion  of  Persian  Insect 
Powder  as  one  of  Oxeye  Daisy. 


An  objection  to  pistillate  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries  is,  that  if  thetiower8  bloom  either 
very  early  or  very  late,  Ihe  berries  will  be 
more  or  less  imperfect,  unless  equally  early 
or  late  perfect  kinds  growing  near  bloom 
simultaneously. 

♦  - 

Now  is  the  best  time  for  this  climate 
to  sow  seeds  of  the  Cos  Lettuce.  If  sown 
in  early  Spring,  as  other  kinds  of  lettuce 
are  sown,  it  runs  up  to  seed  in  June.  If 
sown  in  Summer,  it  heads  during  the  cool 
weather  of  late  September. 

- - - 

How  to  work  up  at  the  least  expense  a 
poor  farm  into  a  good  one  is  the  subject 
we  now  propose  to  agitate,  aud  we  call 
upon  all  w Ixo  have  had  experience  to 
help  us  for  the  great  agricultural  public 
good.  Anybody  that  cm  make  a  poor 
farm  profitable  is  a  master  farmer,  and 
should  not  confine  his  light  under  a 
bushel,  but  let  it  brightly  shine  for  all. 


BOGUS  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  CON¬ 
GRESS. 


Some  time  ago  we  announced  the  in¬ 
troduction  into  ihe  Lower  House  of  Con., 
gress  of  a  bill  imp  using  a  national  tax  on 
oleomurgarine  and  similar  bogus  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  measure  has  been  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  oleomargarine  interest, 
wtuch  has  had  an  ardent  adlrerent  iu  W. 
D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
the  strongest  “protectionist”  in  the 
country  of  all  sorts  of  “home  manufac¬ 
tures.”  Very  naturally  the  fraudulent 
manufacture  of  “butter”  and  “cheese” 
from  caul  fat,  tallow,  lard  and  offal 
finds  in  this  gentleman  au  earnest  friend, 
though  we  have  never  heard  a  good  word 
from  him  in  favor  of  the  legitimate 
manufacture  of  these  products  from  mi  k. 
Mr.  John  R.  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Ferris  Jacobs,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  have 
been  very  active  iu  their  i  fforta  to  set  tire 
from  the  Coam  *.tee  of  Ways  and  Means 
a  favorable  cons! Juration  ol  the  bill,  and 
have  finally — despite  the  opposition  of 
the  Chairman— obtained  from  it  a  report 
of  a  substitute  for  ihe  House  bill.  The 
substitute  provides  that  manufactuiers 
of  oleomargarine,  etc.,  shall  pay  a  tax  of 
$15,  and  dealers  a  tax  of  $2,40,  aud  that 
a  tax  of  one  cent  a  pound  shall  be  col¬ 
lected  on  eavh  paicel  or  package  by  the 
affixing  and  cancellation  of  a  special 
stamp  prior  to  removal  from  the  place 
where  the  product  has  been  made.  This 
stamp  must  be  placed  on  every  package 
of  oleum  irgarine  or  similar  coueoc  ion, 
and  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  any 
unstamped  package  shall  render  the 
offetider  liable  to  pay  the  proper  tax  to¬ 
gether  with  100  per  cent  penalty  iu  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  fine  of  $1,000.  Mes.-rs.  Kelley 
&  Co,  have  succtedudin  delaying  action 
in  this  connection  so  long  that  we  have 
no  hopes  ti  at  unything  more  will  be  done 
iu  trie  matter  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Kelley  is  sent  to  Congress 
from  Philadelphia,  so  that  his  misconduct 
in  this  connection  can  forfeit  no  farmers’ 
votes;  but  if  the  farmers  throughout  the 
couutry  demand  pledges  iu  the  matter 
from  the  candidates  at  the  next  election 
before  voting  for  them,  the  supporters 
of  anti-oleomargarine  legislation  will  be  so 
numerous  that  Mr.  Kelley’s  opi  ositiou 
hereafter  will  accomplish  little  mischief. 


THE  TARIFF  ON  POTATOES. 


Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  “  pjtuto  fes¬ 
tivals”  are  here  and  there  reported  to  be 
taking  the  place  of  “strawberry  festi¬ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Patience  was  busy  packing  her  batter  into 
neat  little  wooden  boxes  ready  for  sale,  as  her 
father  came  in,  and  did  not  raise  her  eyes  or 
take  notice  of  his  entry  but  went  on  with  her 
work.  Her  father  saw  at  a  glance  her  com¬ 
pressed  lips,  her  brightened  eye,  and  the  way 
in  which  she  pressed  the  butter  into  the  boxes, 
and  s°emed  to  think  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor  at  this  6tageof  the  inevitable  quarrel 

Hero  were  two  antagonists;  th«  one  deter¬ 
mined,  and  all  the  more  bv  the  newly  aroused 
opposition,  to  bend  the  will  of  his  daughter  to 
his  own  and  that  without  parley,  explanation 
or  justification.  This  man  had  spent  his 
whole  life  In  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  de¬ 
sires  of  other  persons.  From  a  child  he  had 
been  self-willed,  domineering  and  defiant,  and 
his  father,  who  had  named  him  Defiance  from 
a  whim,  had  often  afterwards  said  the  boy 
completely  justified  his  naming.  The  other> 
the  daughter,  smarted  under  the  slight  cast 
upon  her  womanhood  by  the  very  evident 
bargain  and  sale  made  between  her  father  and 
his  neighbor;  and  her  whole  soul  revolted 
against  the  idea  of  having  been  offered  and 
and  given  away  to  a  man  she  despised,  the 
more  especially  by  the  unjust  aspersions  cast 
upon  the  only  man  she  had  ever  cared  for  and 
who,  in  her  eyes,  was  a  paragon  of  goodness 
and  of  manly  and  filial  virtues. 

Toe  tragic  death  of  the  father  of  Barley 
Merritt,  occurring  as  it  did,  while  Jonas  Pratt 
was  standing  looking  on  md  not  daring  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  his  uncle,  helped  to  strengthen 
the  admiration  for  the  son;  and  the  popular 
belief  that  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  his 
inheritance  in  some  mysterious  way  by  Pratt, 
excited  sympathy  for  the  one  and  intensified 
aversion  for  the  other. 

No  wonder  the  soul  of  poor  Patience  Bart¬ 
lett,  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of 
the  world  and  trained  by  a  patient  and  long- 
suffering  mother,  should  overflow  with  the 
apprehensions  of  trouble  ahead.  Her  lover 
whom  she  respected  as  well  as  loved,  discarded 
and  threatened;  her  father,  whom  she  feared, 
determined  to  oppise  her  wishes  and  enforce 
his  own;  and  her  suitor,  whom  she  despised 
and  thought  of  only  with  aversion,  helped  and 
encouraged  by  all  the  power  and  influence  of 
her  father.  How  helpless  she  felt,  how  utterly 
alone,  as  she  passed  the  next  few  days  in  dread 
of  the  bursting  of  the  storm  which  she  knew 
was  comiog  upon  her.  Fortunutely.  the  delay 
helped  to  restore  tone  to  her  mind ;  to  give  her 
new  courage;  to  strengthen  her  defence  as  it 
were,  against  those  whom  she  could  not  help 
but  look  upon  as  her  enemies.  All  through 
these  days  she  reasoned  and  discussed  in  her 
mind  the  position  before  her,  and  her  constant 
conclusion  was;  ‘‘I’ll never  be  his  wife.  Never! 
never!  never!” 

CHAPTER  V. 

Patience  was  a  good  housekeeper,  and  that 
involves  the  possession  of  good  judgment, 
pro  npb  decision ;  the  use  of  precautions;  the 
points  of  gioJ  gansralship  in  fact,  for  house¬ 
keeping  is  a  continuous  warfare,  no  doubt. 
And  her  trained  mind  made  it  clear  to  her  that 
if  th-*re  was  to  be  a  struggle  about  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Jonas  Pratt  it  would  be  better  for 
her  to  open  the  attack  and  not  stand  on  the 
defensive.  Her  father  seemed  to  take  little  no¬ 
tice  of  the  affair;  but  it  brought  a  dread  upon 
her  to  ice  bow  furtively  he  glanced  at  her  as 
if  to  measure  the  strength  of  her  resolve  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  overthrow  it.  The  delay 
was  plainly  a  lull  before  the  storm.  She  de¬ 
termined  to  take  counsel  of  her  mother’s  in¬ 
timate  friend,  Mrs.  Merritt,  Barley’s  mother, 
anil  one  afternoon  sped  across  the  meadows 
to  Mrs.  Merritt’s  cottage.  She  knew,  or 
thought  she  knew,  that  Barley  was  awajr  at 
his  coaling  j  .b  for  the  iron  works,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  weeks  at  a  time. 

“Why,  law’s  sakes,  child!  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you;  you  are  as  white  as  a  ghost  and 
nigh  about  as  boney,”  exclaimed  her  friend 
as  she  kissed  and  embraced  her  affectionately. 
“Dou’t  till  me  there’s  not iin’  the  matter!  I 
know  better.  That’s  the  way  your  poor 
mother  always  looked  when  she  came  to  me 
wiih  her  troubles.  I  dou’t  want  to  hurt  your 
feelms,  Patience,  but  if  there  ever  was  a  man 
who  don't  know  how  to  use  a  woman,  that 
man’s  j  our  father.  And  I  guess  he's  been  a 
botherin’  you.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  dear.” 

Aud  Patience  related  all  her  story,  her  sus¬ 
picions  and  bow  they  had  all  been  realized  by 
the  offer  of  Jonas  Pratt.  She  dealt  tenderly 
wiih  her  father’s  share  in  the  business,  but 
told  of  his  refusal  to  permit  B  ai  lev  to  visit 
her.  Mrs.  M  irritc  coincided  wiob  Patience  in 
her  suggestion  that  Barley  should  for  the 
present  suspend  his  visits  until  matters  were 
smoothed  down,  and  at  least  await  further  de¬ 


velopments.  In  the  midst  of  an  eager  con¬ 
versation  both  the  womm  failed  to  hear  a 
rapid  footstep  which  approached  the  cottage, 
and  were  surprised  by  the  lifting  of  the  latch 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  Barley  Merritt. 

“Well,  mother,  how  are  you,  all  alive  and 
right  side  up  with  care,  eh?”  kissing  her  af¬ 
fectionately  and  greeting  Patience  with  a 
gratified  smile  aud  a  warm  hand  shake. 
“Mother,  my  ears  have  been  burning  for  two 
days,  and  I’m  sure  somebody  has  been  giving 
it  to  me  hot  and  heavy.  I  hope  it  is  neither 
of  you.” 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
meaning  glance,  which  was  not  lost  upon 
Barley. 

“Flow  are  all  at  Stony  Brook,  Patience? 
What!  are  you  going?  I’ll  go  along  with  you.” 

“You  may  come  part  of  the  way  if  you 
like;  but  I  fear  you  will  have  a  poor  welcome 
at  home,  Barley.” 

“Why  ?  Is  anything  the  matter,  Patience?” 

“I’m  afraid  there  is;  I  will  tell  you  by  and 
by,  but  you  musn’t  feel  bad  about  it,  but  hope 
for  the  best.” 

Patience  then  returned  towards  home  and 
on  the  way  related  what  had  occurred  during 
the  few  days  previous. 

“Oh,  is  that  all,  Patience?  don’t  let  that 
trouble  you.  Keep  your  spirits  up,  we’ll  have 
this  matter  settled  right  off,  that  is  if  you 
consent.  Let  me  see  your  father,  Patience. 
You  know  my  love  for  you,  darling,  and  you 
should  not  object  that  your  father  should 
know  it,  too.  We  are  both  young,  and  yet 
old  enough  to  know  our  own  minds,  and  I 
don’t  see  that  he  has  any  right  to  stand  in  the 
way  just  now,  so  long  as  you  are  willing  to 
wait  until  I  have  a  home  for  you.” 

“  But,  Barley,  I’m  afraid  father  won’t  look 
at  it  in  the  way  we  do;indeed  I  know  he  won’t 
and  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  talked  over  from 
what  be  has  made  up  his  mind  to." 

“  Well,  let  us  know  the  worst  anyh  iw,  Pa¬ 
tience,  and  the  worst  can  only  be  waiting  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  maybe  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
you  think  it  is.” 

“Perhaps  it  is  best  as  you  say.  Bat,  Bar¬ 
ley,  if  he  is  cross  and  ill-tempered,  be  patient 
with  him,  for  a  soft  answer,  you  know,  turn- 
eth  away  wrath.” 

“  That’s  like  your  good  nature,  Patience; 
but  the  softest  answer  never  turned  away 
your  father’s  wrath,  I  believe.  That’s  not  his 
way.  He  Kkes  to  be  opposed.  I  do  believe, 
just  for  the  sake  of  opposition.  I’ve  always 
found  him  so,  and  yet  I’ve  never  given  him  a 
hard  word  for  all  the  hard  words  he  has  given 
me  in  the  two  years  I  worked  for  him.  But 
he  never  treated  me  worse  than  he  has  treat¬ 
ed  other  folks,  and  its  only  his  way,  and  I 
have  no  blame  to  him  for  it.  He  don’t  mean 
anything  bad.” 

“Just  as  you  think  best,  Barley.  It  can’t 
make  matters  worse  than  they  are,  and  it  may 
do  good,  perhaps.  No,  don't  come  any  far¬ 
ther,  good  hye;  I've  ouly  this  field  to  cross. 
Goo  1  bye  then,  darling,  I’ll  come  around  this 
evening  and  hope  f  ir  good  luck  ” 

“  What  a  contraptious  cuss  that  Jonas  Pratt 
is,”  said  Barley  Merritt  to  his  mother  on  his 
return  home.  “Do  you  know  mother,  that 
that  rascal  hid  uacle  John’s  will  and  made  an¬ 
other  one.  I  heard  him  say  so  himself  the 
other  night  wheu  I  passed  him  on  the  road  and 
he  was  talking  to  hitnsQlf  liud  enough  to  be 
heard  ever  so  far  off. 

“You  don’t  say  so,  Barley!  Then  your 
TJucle  John  was  as  good  as  his  word,  after 
all.  It’s  just  what  everybody  suspected.  But 
don’t  say  anything  about  it,  Barley.  What 
you  have  never  had  you’ll  never  miss.  If  it’s 
ever  found  let  it  come  out  without  you.” 

Ouly  think  of  him  wanting  to  marry 
Patience  Bartlett!  I’d  pity  any  woman  that 
married  him!  Hi’s  as  cross  as  old  Bartlett, 
and  a  good  deal  rneaaer.  I  dou’t  thiuk  there’s 
a  meaner  mau  living  thau  that  same  Jonas 
Pratt;  if  heis  my  cousin.  But  it  will  all  come 
right  one  day,  dou’t  you  think  so  mother?” 

“  Surely  Birley;  you  may  be  sure  of  that.” 
There  were  never  truer  words  than  “  be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out."  So  never  do  any. 
thing  Barley  you  would  be  ashamed  to  have 
found  out.  Wuat's  gained  by  roguery,  ’ll 
never  do  any  good  and  is  like  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  harm.” 

“  Mother,  I  came  home  to-day  to  tell  you 
something.  Mr.  Barney  is  building  some  fur¬ 
naces  up  ia  Michigan,  and  wants  me  to  coal 
for  him  up  there.  He  offers  me  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month  and  board,  to  boss  his  coal 
jobs.  Shall  I  go  mother  and  leave  you  all 
alone,  or  stay?” 

“The  Lord’s  will  be  done,  Barley  I  It’s  not 
my  business  to  stand  in  your  way.  You’ve 
been  a  good  boy  to  me,  always,  Barley  dear; 
aud  the  Lord  will  reward  you  for  it  Never 
mind  me.  You  are  young  and  must  look  after 
yourself.  I  want  to  see  you  settled  down  be¬ 
fore  I  go,  and  l  don’t  see  any  way  here,  and 
this  seems  to  lie  sent  for  you.” 

It  does  look  like  it,  don’t  it  mother!  I  can’t 
do  near  as  well  hare,  if  I  lived  50  years;  aud 
it  won’t  be  long  before  l  can  save  enough  up 
there  to  make  us  all  comfortable.  He  wants 


me'to  start  next  week  and  begin  before  the 
Winter  sets  in.”  . 

“Well  Barley,  let’s  sleep  over  it  to-night 
and  decide  iu  the  morning.” 

“  Maybe  that  will  change  Bartlett’s  plan 
mother;  what  do  you  think?” 

“  No  Barley,  you  can’t  change  that  man. 
When  he’s  set,  he's  set;  and  no  one  can  move 
him;  don’t  ycu  build  up  any  hopes  on  that.  I 
know  he’s  bee  a  a  hankering  after  that  low 
farm  for  years,  and  if  he  gets  Patience  to 
marry  Jonas,  he'll  twist  Jonas  round  his  fin¬ 
gers,  and  the  man  won’t  dare  to  say  his  soul’s 
his  own.  I  guess  that’s  his  plan.  But  Patience 
has  a  will  of  her  own  and  she’ll  never  marry 
that  man;  if  her  father  do  worry  her.” 

“  I’m  going  over  to  see  Patience’s  father  to¬ 
night,  mother;  I  think  it  is  better  to  see  him 
and  know  all  there  is  about  it.  What  do  you 
think?” — [To  be  continued.] 


A  DIALOGUE  AMONG  THE  FLOWERS. 


Buttercup. 

“Good  morning,  little  Pansy! 

Come,  open  your  bright  eye, 

For  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
The  sun  is  in  the  sky, 

And  all  the  fair,  sweet  flowers 
Are  clad  in  colors  gay  ; 

So  waken  quickly,  Pansy, 

For  ’tis  a  lovely  day.  ” 

The  Pansy. 

“  I  thought  it  must  be  morning; 

I  heard  the  happy  birds 
Singing  tbeir  songs  so  sweetly, 

Saying  such  pretty  words. 

They  woke  me  with  their  music — 

They  keep  such  early  hours — 

As  yet,  it  seems  like  twilight. 

Good  morning,  sister  flowers!” 

The  Sunflower. 

“  Is  that  you,  little  Pansy, 

That  gayly  calls  4  Good  morn  ?’ 

If  I  grew  down  so  lowly. 

I’m  sure  I’d  feel  forlorn. 

I’m  sorry  you're  so  little — 

You’re  hidden  by  a  leaf — 

You  ought  to  be  as  tall  as  I, 

For  Summer  days  are  brief. 

My  head  is  bright  and  golden, 

Far  o’er  the  world  I  see, 

No  more  a  simple  flower — 

I’ve  grown  to  be  a  tree !" 

The  Dahlia. 

44  Often,  like  neighbor  Sunflower, 

I  rise  to  be  a  tree ; 

A  daintily-dressed  Dahlia 
Is  all  I  wish  to  be. 

And  when  in  richest  colors 
I  grace  the  garden  bowers, 

I  hope  the  time  is  coming 
When  I’ll  be  4  Queeu  of  Flowers.’  ” 

The  Rose. 

4‘  June  is  the  4  Month  of  Roses,’ 

Bui  still  I  linger  here, 

For  modern  cultivation 
Gives  roses  all  the  year. 

The  title  4  Queen  of  Flowers’ 

Has  long  been  mine  alone, 

But  you,  ambitious  Dahlia, 

May  come  and  share  my  throne; 

And  as  we  sit  together 
And  hail  the  blushiug  morn, 

You’ll  find  e’en  regal  stations 
Are  girt  with  many  a  thorn.” 

The  Geranium. 

“I’m  with  the  bright  Geraniums; 

Ours  is  a  lovely  bed, 

Where  crowus  of  fragrant  blossoms  rest 
Oa  every  graceful  head. 

At  home  in  varied  climates, 

I  view  no  flower  with  scorn, 

But  gayly  show  my  colors 
And  say  to  all  4  Good  Morn.’  ” 

The  White  Lily. 

“  I’m  called  the  sweet  White  Lily, 

With  foliage  fair  and  green; 

When  comes  the  gorgeous  Summer, 

My  blossoms  then  are  seen. . 

4  Consider  well  the  lilies, 

That  neither  toil  nor  spin,’ 

Was  said  by  One  whose  teachings 
Make  want  of  faith  a  sin. 

No  king  in  sacred  story 
Could  match  my  fair  array, 

Though  clad  in  Orient  splendor, 

But  now  4  Good  Morn,’  I’ll  say.” 

The  Verbena. 

’Mid  clusters  of  Verbena 
Mi  ne  is  a  lowly  sphere, 

But  safe  from  storm  and  tempest 
I  bloom  in  beauty  here. 

A  fall  would  not  alarm  me, 

For  I  am  near  the  ground, 

Aud  here  my  star  eyed  blossoms 
All  gemmed  with  dew,  are  found. 

With  charming  sister  Pansy 
I  never  feel  forlorn, 

Though  lower  than  the  Sunflower. 

I  wish  you  all  *  Good  Morn.’  ” 

The  Sweet  Pea. 

“  I  am  a  Sweet  Pea  blossom, 

Not  low,  nor  very  tall; 


I’m  gathered  for  my  fragrance, 

And  dearly  loved  by  all. 

I  do  not  boast  rare  colors, 

A  simple  garb  is  mine, 

And  with  my  gorgeous  sisters 
I  never  seek  to  shine. 

Among  the  older  favorites 
I  long  have  had  a  place. 

Decking  the  humble  cottage 
With  loveliness  and  grace.” 

The  Petunia. 

“  I  am  a  gay  Petunia 
And  joyful  bloom  each  day, 

I  show  my  brightest  colors 
And  make  the  garden  gay. 

I  revel  in  the  Autumn 
In  innoceut  delight, 

And  always  feel  like  smiling 
Or  laughing  clear  outright. 

But  now,  oerhaps,  I  shock  you, 

My  cultured  sister  flowers; 

I  wish  you  all  4  Good  Morning,’ 

And  many  happy  hours 

Sophia  C.  Garrett. 
♦  ♦  »  ■  ■  ■ 

A  PEN  PICTURE  OF  THE  SEASIDE. 


The  following  exquisite  bit  of  word-paint¬ 
ing  is  from  the  Long  Branch  correspondence 
of  the  Neav  York  Times: 

“The  scene  in  and  around  the  Branch  is 
more  attractive  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  oceau — of  course  that  never  changes  from 
year  to  year.  The  sight  of  it  never  wearies. 
The  vast  reach  of  tossing  waters  that  stretch 
till  they  reach  the  sky;  the  proud  clippers 
standing  eastward  with  full  cauvas  and  tow¬ 
ering  mast;  the  pug-nosed  aud  venturesome 
tugs  that  dance  on  the  billows  and  scurry 
around  the  huge  steamers  like  minuowa  about 
a  whale;  the  tiny  dories  scudding  bef  ore  the 
wind;  the  harbor  boats,  whose  machinery 
seems  to  be  perpetually  reaching  down  into 
the  cabin  for  something  it  never  quite  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  fetching  up;  the  long  white  and  often 
dazzling  beach,  where  the  great  rollers  boom 
and  surge  forever — these  make  a  scene  which 
never  cloys.  Often  a  mist  comes  down, 
“Like  slowly  dropping  veils  of  thinnest 
lawn.”  and  shadows  steal  hither  and  thither  in 
the  distance  like  ghosts.  Away  northward, 
beyond  the  low  blue  hills,  lies  the  great  mart, 
toward  which  and  from  which  a  mighty  and 
never-ending  tide  of  commerce  ebbs  and  flows. 
To  the  south  stretches  the  line  of  patrols,  with 
eager  eyes  strained  oceanward  for  signs  of 
distress  As  shadows  fall  upon  the  main  the 
beauty  hightens.  Electric  lights  flash  into 
sudden  splendor  and  glow  like  new]y  fallen 
stars.  Ten  thousand  jets  of  gas,  line  the  beach 
with  mellow  radiance.  The  young  moon  rises 
dripping  from  the  sea  and  silvers  the  crest  of 
each  inconstant  wave.  The  breeze  strengthens, 
and  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  beach  lift  with 
renewed  power.  Like  emerald  or  like  ruby 
gleam  the  far-off  lamps  of  the  incoming  ships. 
A  distant  light- house  turns  its  searching  beam 
from  horizon  to  horizon  with  ceaseless  vigi¬ 
lance  and  motion.  Upon  the  pier  burns  a 
blood  red  beacon  like  an  angry  eye,  warning 
of  danger.  Anon  the  steadiness  of  the  wind 
slackens  and  it9  fingers  wander  long  the  wires, 
and  there  wakes  a  low,  rhythmic  and  throb¬ 
bing  strain.  The  muffled  roar  of  waters  swells 
like  the  voice  of  an  organ  A  delightful  cool¬ 
ness  steals  in  from  the  sea  and  woos  all  to 
slumber.  Every  afternoon  now  upon  the  bluff 
in  one  of  the  little  kiosks  fronting  the  cottage 
may  be  seen  a  youug  girl  with  wistful  eyes 
turned  seaward.  The  exquisite  sad  face  might 
be  reproduced  iu  alabaster,  save  for  the  bril¬ 
liantly  red  spot  which  flames  on  either  cheek. 
All  that  wealth  can  command  or  tenderness 
do  is  hers.  Mother  and  father  uever  leave  her. 
There  seems  to  be  something  io  the  wide- 
reaching,  dark  and  mysterious  waste  of  waters 
that  she  loves,  for  her  eyes  never  leave  it. 
Poor  girl !  I  see  her  on  the  verge  of  another, 
more  solemn  sea,  and  the  tide  is  rising  fast.’-' 
- »■»» 

IS  THE  EARTH,  OUR  WORLD,  BEING 
SPOILT  BY  THE  WORKS  OF  MAN  ? 


Every  one  who  has  read  the  current  news 
for  the  past  score  of  years,  even  after  making 
due  allowance  for  the  increased  facilities  for 
the  transmission  of  intelligence,  must  be  aware 
that  devastating  torrents  of  rain,  floods, 
whirlwinds,  tornadoes,  cyclones  aud  the  con¬ 
sequent  disasters  that  follow,  have  been  and 
are  now  on  the  increase  both  in  frequency  and 
intensity.  The  great  fires  of  the  few  past  and 
the  present  years  seem  to  indicate,  too,  an 
increased  capacity  in  the  air  for  inflammatory 
action. 

History  does  not  furnish  record  of  other  fires 
on  this  continent  equal  to  those  of  Chicago, 
Peshtigo,  Sanilac  aud  Port  Huron.  It  is  a 
universally  admitted  fact  that  effects  are  sim¬ 
ply  the  result  of  eauses.  What,  then,  are  the 
causes  of  these  effects  ?  What  changes  in  the 
earth,  the  water  or  the  air  can  have  produced 
them  ?  The  atmosphere,  for  aught  we  know, 
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continues  to  be  composed  of  definite  propor¬ 
tions  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  with  the  usual 
indefinite  quantities  of  other  elements  and 
continues  still  to  be  the  earth’s  scavenger,  and 
though  it  receives  in  its  embrace  in  the  aerial 
form  all  the  filth  and  putrescence  of  the 
world,  still  it  continues  to  be  the  very  life  of 
all  things  that  live  whether  animal  or  vegeta¬ 
ble.  The  water,  too,  so  far  os  wa  can  see,  is 
the  same  as  ever  composed  of  definite  propor¬ 
tions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  with  indefinite 
proportions  of  mineral  elements  held  by  it  in 
solution.  But  the  solid  earth,  man’s  domain, 
has  not  been  allowed  to  remain  quiet.  Moun¬ 
tains  have  been  tunneled,  hills  leveled,  valleys 
filled,  minerals  torn  from  their  beds,  analyzed 
and  decomposed,  streams  dammed  and  turned 
from  their  courses,  bands  of  iron  and  steel 
have  been  drawn  around  and  across  the  land, 
continents  naturally  separate  have  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  submarine  chains,  and  a  general 
derangement  of  nature's  affairs  has  been  made 
by  the  manipulations  of  man.  And  who  knows 
in  wbat  it  will  end  ? 

Fertility  is  claimed  to  have  been  restored  or 
created  over  the  once  barren  plains  of  the  far 
West,  and  rainless  wastes  ha  ve  been  blest  with 
copious  showers,  and  man  passes  this  to  his 
own  credit.  So  far  so  good,  but  what  of  the 
floods  and  tornadoes  ?  Will  he  father  them? 
Chemistry  has  come  to  explain  much  that  was 
once  a  dark  mystery,  but  electricity  who  can 
explain  ?  We  see  much  of  the  effect  of  its 
mighty  power,  and  we  know  that  in  storms 
this  power  is  manifested ;  we  know,  also,  that 
iron,  steel  and  other  metals  are  facile  conduc¬ 
tors  of  it;  is  it  not  possible  that  while  it  has 
produced  rain  and  fertility  where  once  was 
aridity  and  barrenness,  that  it  has  at  the  same 
time  produced  excessive  meteoric  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  places  comparatively  quiet  before  ? 

Such  were  my  reflections  when  I  read  in  the 
New  York  Sun  the  following: 

“Professor  Stewart,  of  San  Francisco,  puts 
forward  the  theory  as  to  why  earthquakes 
have  become  rare  in  that  region.  At  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  there  is  vastly  more  moisture 
in  the  Atlantic  States  than  in  California,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  our  overcharged  coast  is 
being  constantly  relieved  of  its  plus  electricity 
by  the  iron  of  the  overland  railways,  and  that 
California  earthquakes  are  now  appearing  in 
the  form  of  frightful  tornadoes  and  electrical 
storms  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

Will  other  savans  enlighten  us  further  on 
this  point  ?  s.  a  p. 

- »»■« - 

GENERAL  LOGAN’S  DAUGHTER. 


It  is  written  that  a  few  days  ago  Mrs.  Pay¬ 
master  Tucker,  nee  Logan,  was  in  the  senato¬ 
rial  gallery  in  Washington,  listening  to  the 
debates.  Directly  in  front  of  her  sat  two  la¬ 
dies,  one  evidently  a  Washingtonian  and  the 
other  a  stranger.  The  native  was  taking  un¬ 
usual  pains  to  make  herself  agreeable,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Tucker  was  about  to  sit  down,  said  to 
her  friend:  “There,  you  see  that  large  man 
sitting  in  the  center  of  the  chamber  with  the 
jet  black  hair  and  large  moustache?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  that  is  General  Logan,  of  Illinois. 
It  isn’t  generally  known,  but  he  is  half  In¬ 
dian.” 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Tucker  could  contain 
herself  no  longer.  So  gently  tapping  the  lady 
on  the  shoulder,  she  said:  "Excuse  me, 
madam,  but  you  are  mistaken  when  you  say 
that  Senator  Logan  is  half  Indian  ” 

“Well,  I  guess  I  ought  to  know,”  warmly 
responded  the  stranger,  “  I  have  lived  in 
Washington  all  my  life,  and  the  fact  of  his 
Indian  blood  has  never  been  questioned  be¬ 
fore.” 

“  I  think  I  ought  to  know  something  about 
the  matter,  too,”  quietly  answered  Mrs.  Tuck¬ 
er;  “I  am  General  Logan’s  daughter.  ’ 

As  Dundreary  says,  "the  conversation  is 
ended,”  and  the  stranger  and  her  companion 
flounced  out  of  the  gallery. 


About  Moths. — The  destruction  caused  by 
these  little  pests  can  only  be  counted  by  mil¬ 
lions  yearly,  and  they  are  the  plague  of  every 
housekeeper  Unless  you  hermetically  seal  a 
cask  or  box.  you  can  scarcely  keep  the  miller 
out,  as  she  will  crawl  through  a  good-sized 
pin-hole.  Therefore  we  must  use  something 
offensive,  and  the  writer  has  found  nothing  so 
effective  and  so  cheap  as  petroleum  paper,  or 
even  the  common  tar  roofing  paper  will 
answer.  Buy  your  paper  in  rolls,  cut  in  sec¬ 
tions  long  enough  to  cover  the  inside,  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  sides,  and  lap  over  on  the  top  of 
box.  All  of  the  inside  of  the  box  must  be 
covered,  and  on  the  inside  of  this  again  place 
wrapping  paper  to  prevent  the  contact  of  nice 
clothing  with  the  petroleum  paper.  Use  a 
large  box — no  matter  about  being  very  tight, 
as  the  paper  will  cover  the  holes — and  pack  in 
all  your  woolens  and  furs,  filling  it  full. 
Bring  the  paper  up  which  has  been  hanging 
over  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  let  it  cover  the 
whole  so  that  the  miller  cannot  enter  without 


crawling  over  the  petroleum  paper,  which  she 
will  never  do.  Nail  on  the  cover  of  the  box 
and  your  clothing  is  safe  for  three  years  if 
you  want  to  leave  it  that  long.  It  is  much 
cheaper  and  does  not  evaporate  like  camphor, 
and  the  carbolic  acid  in  it  seems  to  act  like 
an  antiseptic  on  the  animal  fiber  of  the  wood 
to  preserve  and  make  it  healthful. 


Memorial  Window. — The  memorial  Win¬ 
dow  to  the  late  President  Garfield,  which  is  to 
be  presented  to  Williams  College,  Mass.,  by 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  is  on  exhibition  in  New 
York  ;  the  work  is  by  Mr.  Lafarge,  and  the 
cost  is  over  $1,000.  The  window  is  pointed 
and  measures  nine  feet  nine  inches  by  three 
feet  six  inches.  It  is  constructed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  opalescent  glass.  The  design  is  car¬ 
ried  out  to  a  great  extent  by  the  leading,  and 
there  is  but  little  painting.  In  the  upper  or 
story  portion,  which  occupies  about  two- 
tbirds  of  the  space,  is  represented  the  angel 
showing  Moses  the  Promised  Laud.  The 
principal  and  central  object  in  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  window,  which  in  design  is  archi¬ 
tectural  and  Renaissance,  is  a  medallion  profile 
head  representing  bronze  of  ex-President  Gar¬ 
field,  on  a  light  blue  ground,  in  the  classic  style, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  leaves 
tied  with  ribbons.  At  either  side,  in  small 
panels  are  represented  in  many  colors  civic 
and  military  trophies. 


for  TUomnx. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RA  Y  CLARK. 


GOIN’  FOR  THE  COWS. 


The  western  skies  were  all  afflow 
With  clouds  o'  red  an'  gray 
The  crickets  In  the  grassy  fields 
Were  chirpin'  merrily; 

When  up  the  lane  and  o’er  the  hill 
I  saw  a  maiden  roam. 

Who  went  her  way  at  close  o'  day 
To  call  the  cattle  home  : 

Co-boss— co-boss ! 

Co-boss— co-boss ! 

Come  home— come  home 

The  echo  o'  her  charmin’  voice 
Resounded  thro'  the  vale. 

It  lingered  on  the  evenin'  air. 

It  floated  on  the  gale ; 

'Twas  borne  along  the  mountain  side, 

It  drifted  through  the  glen, 

It  died  away  among  the  hills. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

Co-boss— co-boss ! 

Co-boss— co  boss ! 

Come  home— come  home  ! 

Her  face  was  flushed  with  hues  o’  health, 

Her  arms  and  feet  were  bare ; 

She  had  a  lithe  and  active  form, 

A  wealth  o'  raven  hair; 

Beyond  the  hills  she  passed  from  sight, 

As  sinks  the  fallen  star  ; 

Until  her  voice  was  faintly  heard 
Still  calling  from  afar ; 

Co-boss— co-boss ! 

Co-boss— co-boss ! 

Come  home— come  home 

Soon  o’er  the  distant  knoll  appeared 
The  cattle,  red  and  brown, 

An’  from  the  pasture  to  the  lane 
Came  gaily  trottln'  down. 

With  sparklin'  eyes  and  cheeks  aglow 
Returned  the  maiden  gay, 

Who  waved  her  arms  and  shouted  low, 
Whay-boss— whay-boss— Oh.  whay ! 

Whay-boss— w  hay-boss ! 

Whay-boss— whay-boss ! 

O  whay— O  whay ! 

- ■*-*-• - - - 

OLD  CHANDELIERS  vs.  CANDELABRA. 
As  Flower-stands  and  “Hanging- 
basket." 


MRS  c.  S.  JONES. 


PART  II. 

Our  next  effort  was  made  upon  a  large 
candelabrum  of  very  ancient  form.  It  consisted 
of  a  bronze  base,  upon  which  stood  a  classical 
figure  upholding  two  branches  each  containing 
four  candle  cups.  These  removed,  left  each 
end  of  the  branches  with  only  the  sockets,  and 
upon  these  we  cemented  a  pair  of  trumpet 
vases  that  had  been  badly  broken  and  con¬ 
sidered  useless,  after  cementing  the  parts  and 
bronzing  them,  however,  they  were,  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  our  purpose  here.  From  two 
projecting  ornaments  below,  we  suspended  a 
pair  of  hanging  b  eskets,  improvised  from  gar¬ 
net  finger  glasses  set  in  silver  wire  baskets,  also 
treated  to  a  coat  of  varnish  and  bronze.  On 
the  top  we  cemented  a  tall  trumpet  vase  of 
garnet  glass. 

We  placed  the  stand  in  a  shallow  tin-pan,  the 
outside  we  finished  to  correspond  with  the 
rest,  and  fastened  them  by  means  of  plaster- 
of- Paris,  thus  biding  the  broken  and  defaced 
base. 

This  pan  filled  with  wet  sand,  contained 
several  tubers  of  Madeira  vine,  while  a  fine 
Dioscorea  Batatas  (Cinnamon  vine)  tuber,  was 
started  in  the  upper  vase,  and  sweet  potatoes 
in  those  on  the  sides.  These  grew  and  soon 
clothed  the  entire  stand  with  a  variety  of  the 
most  lovely  foliage,  while  in  the  pan  covered 
with  green  moss,  cut  flowers  were  added 


whenever  required,  and  bouquets  of  fresh  or 
fine  everlasting  flowers  kept  the  vases  always 
gay.  This  stand  we  used  for  an  epergne, 
during  an  entire  Winter  and  never  used 
one  that  was  so  greatly  admired.  In  the 
baskets,  tradescantias,  Zebrina  and  Viridis, 
with  cut  or  dried  flowers  and  grasses  made 
charming  pendants,  and  when  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  various  bulbs,  hyacinths,  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  crocuses,  narcissus,  etc.,  were 
transferred  to  the  greenery,  the  most  exquisite 
of  holiday  table  ornaments  was  produced  at 
short  notice. 

The  next  objects  we  attacked  was  a  pair  of 
bracket  lamps  of  two  burners  each.  These 
were  exceedingly  dusty  aud  rough  with  age. 
For  the  lamps  we  substituted  flower  pots, 
treated  thus:  After  soaking  over  night,  we 
covered  the  outside  with  a  coat  of  plaster  of- 
Paris,  colored  with  ultramarine  blue  and 
chrome  yellow,  giving  a  dark  green.  When 
dry,  turn  the  pot  upon  a  board  greased  in 
order  to  prevent  it  adhering,  and  apply  an 
ornamental  coat,  colored  with  burnt  Sienna 
and  rose- pink,  or  Vermillion;  giving  a  warm 
brown.  With  a  teaspoon,  this  was  put  on 
with  great  care,  arranging  the  geometrical 
figure  in  rows  round  the  pot,  building  them 
out  on  the  lower  part  so  as  to  give  a  fulness 
of  form  at  the  lower  part,  and  deep  bas  relief 
appearance,  while  at  the  top  the  designs  were 
shallow  figures  upon  the  ground.  When  dry 
two  coats  of  copat  brought  the  rich  coloring, 
and  gave  an  elegant  finish,  which  was  still 
further  enhanced,  by  touching  all  the  rough 
projecting  points,  with  distemper  colors, 
scarlet,  blue,  green  and  violet,  with  gold  and 
silver  bronze  powders  touched  to  the  varnish 
in  various  parts.  The  frame  we  painted  dark 
green  and  varnished,  then  applied  crimson 
bronze.  Two  small  baskets  suspended  by 
slender  chains  hung  below  each  bracket. 
These  were  made  of  tin  half  gallon  cans,  (such 
as  are  used  for  tomatoes,  etc.),  coated  with 
asphalt  cement,  a  number  of  clinkers,  of 
rustic  form  were  fastened  in  picturesque 
fashion,  around  the  edges  and  on  the  sides* 
then  varnished  and  touched  up  with  the 
bronzes  and  distemper  colors.  The  four  pots 
were  stocked  with  fine  specimen  plants  of 
bouvardia  eupatorium,  a  Begonia  welto- 
niensis  and  a  poinsettia  carpeted  with  Ficus 
repens,  Linaria  cymbalaria  and  several  lyco¬ 
podiums.  These  brackets  fastened  against  the 
window  frame  below  the  chandelier  basket, 
had  a  suprisingly  lovely  appearance,  and 
have  been  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  a 
very  beautiful  window  garden. 

These  hints  may  serve  to  show  what  may 
u6  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing  a  certain  class 
of  rubbish  for  ornamental  purposes. 

-  - - - 

MRS.  LEE’S  JOURNAL. 


“  MARGUERITE.” 


Mother,  great  Aunt,  Fred  and  myself  went 
riding,  to  visit  Mrs.  S.  They  live  on  a  large 
farm,  in  a  large  briek  house,  and  one  feels 
while  there  that  farming  is  a  glory  and  coun¬ 
try  life  is  the  broad  and  pure  one  to  live. 
How  fresh,  and  large,  and  free  the  world 
seemed  to  be  while  there!  The  wide,  wide 
hall,  and  spacious  parlor  with  portraits  on 
walls  of  Mr.  S.  ’s  ancestors,  made  me  think  of 
some  old  English  house  of  which  I  have  read. 
Then  there  were  the  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  of  little  Helen,  with  them  and  an 
aunt  there  from  the  city  on  a  visit. 

We  settled  down  to  enjoyable  visiting 
while  Fred  and  Helen  started  out  on  an  ex¬ 
ploring  tour  iu  the  large  grounds.  They  came 
back  soon  afterwards  and  Fred  persistently 
stayed  in  the  house.  He  told  me  after  ques¬ 
tioning  as  to  why  be  did  so,  that  there  was  a 
big  turkey  gobbler  out  doors,  but  that  he  did 
not  get  his  red  stockings.  Helen,  although 
the  younger  of  the  two,  knew  no  fear  and  de¬ 
clared  “  Fred  was  a  goosie,”  and  wanted  to 
know  of  me  “why  he  would  not  go  out?”  so 
I  told  her  that  “once  upon  a  time”  Gertie 
and  Fred  went  visiting  to  their  grandpapa’s 
house  and  Gertie  wore  a  red  hood  when  she 
played  out  doors.  They  had  a  great  big  tur¬ 
key  “gobble  gobble”  there  that  hated  red, 
and  he  pushed  up  his  feathers  and  made  nim- 
self  big  and  finallv  got  so  mad  he  could  not 
stand  It  any  longer,  and  he  reached  up,  took 
hold  of  her  hood  with  his  bill,  and  threw  it 
down  on  the  grass  perfectly  disgusted. 

“  Oh,  oh”!  said  Helen,  “  What  for”? 

“  Because  he  hated  red,  and  Gertie  and  Fred 
have  been  afraid  ever  since  of  a  big  turkey,” 
I  explained.  “  Oh  tell  me  all  about  it  again,” 
said  Helen.  I  did,  and  the  moment  I  was 
done  she  said,  “I  wouldn’t  be  such  a  goosie  as 
to  be  afraid ;  please  tell  me  again.”  But  I  was 
called  then  to  see  some  work  done  by  Mrs.  S. 
The  mantel  in  her  parlor  was  made  of  wood, 
very  long,  perhaps  six  feet,  and  she  had  em¬ 
broidered  lambrequin  for  it  of  cardinal  felt. 
It  was  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  em¬ 
broidered  in  different  designs  with  crewels  and 
silk.  She  had  sunflowers,  cactus  blossom  with 
leaf ;  ferns,  wild  roses,  and  several  other  floral 
designs  on  it.”  The  table  cover  Susie  has  made 


for  you  has  sprays  of  the  wild  rose  like  this 
on  it,”  said  Mrs.  S. 

For  me?  I  asked. 

“  Oh  you  have  not  seen  it  yet.  It  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  here  is  the  fringe  for  my  lambre¬ 
quin,”  she  held  it  up  beside  it  and  the  effect 
was  pleasing,  it  was  a  heavy  chenille  fringe, 
with  a  shade  of  green  and  cardinal  that  was 
restful  to  look  at.  I  admired  the  whole  very 
much  and  while  looking  ac  it  still  some  one 
drew  back  a  curtain  and  brought  forward  a 
heliotrope  in  full  bloom.  Its  fragrance  filled 
the  room,  while  its  flowers  nodded  toward  us 
as  much  as  to  say,  “see  we.”  This  was  God’s 
handy  work,  and  how  perfect!  We  His  crea¬ 
tures  try  to  imitate  it  and  the  nearer  we 
approach  it,  the  nearer  we  are  to  success  in 
art;  but  how  far  short  we  come  of  the  pattern. 

The  summons  to  supper  came,  and  we  sat 
down  to  a  well  filled  table.  There  was  nice 
fresh  eggs,  baked  potatoes,  fruit,  delicious 
butter,  rich  warm  biscuit,  a  large  pitcher  of 
cream,  and  other  good  things  w  hich  we  were 
by  this  time  himgry  enough  to  enjoy. 

The  next  morning  we  sat  down  to  our  own 
breakfast  table  without  the  rich  cream  and 
golden  butter  of  the  farm,  but  our  coffee  was 
good  and  we  had  “  city  cream,”  and  our  steak 
was  delicious,  and  then  I  was  at  my  own  little 
home  with  my  children  and  husband,  dearer 
than  all  else  to  me. 

-»  » » - 

A  FLORIDA  LETTER. 


Thinking  that  the  lady  readers  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  would  like  to  hear  something  about  Flor¬ 
ida,  the  land  of  fruit  aud  flowers,  I  will  write 
a  few  thoughts  even  though  they  be  some 
what  disconnected. 

Today,  at  noon,  the  mercury  is  00  degrees 
in  the  shade,  but  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze  is 
blowing.  The  flowers  are  perfectly  radiant 
in  color.  Phlox  drummondii  are  growing  all 
over  the  orange  grove  in  every  color  im¬ 
aginable,  coming  up  itself  every  Winter,  and 
lasting  in  beauty  until  August.  My  gera¬ 
niums  bloomed  all  Winter  out  in  door  yards, 
and  the  rose  geraniums  are  several  years  old, 
grown  in  flower  beds  until  they  are  like  a 
large  currant  bush.  The  tender  jessamines, 
begonias,  roses,  hybiscus  and  coleuses  do  well 
out  doors  the  year  round;  and  furnishing 
lovely  bouquets  every  day  in  the  year.  I  love 
the  fragrance  of  the  mignonette.  I  have 
them  three  years  old  blooming  finely. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  bees  ean  have 
the  best  results  in  this  land  of  flowers. 

Although  so  far  South,  the  Summers  are  al¬ 
most  perfect.  We  keep  in  the  shade  (of  which 
there  is  plenty)  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  yet  there  is  time  enough  in  the  “cool  of 
the  day”  to  cultivate  all  the  flowers  one  wants 
to,  and  the  soil  can  be  easily  worked,  even  by 
ladies,  it  is  so  sandy.  I  have  two  kinds  of 
lilies  now  in  bloom,  though  I  am  writing  this 
to  you,  dear  Rural  readers,  in  April.  One 
is  a  beautiful  crimson  with  golden  bands,  and 
the  other  is  a  pure  white  Star-Lily,  perfectly 
beautiful.  These  are  our  wild  lilies,  and 
grow  profusely  in  the  swamps  and  on  river 
sides.  No  gladioli  can  compare  with  these, 
though  we  have  them  of  all  shades  and  color, 
and  require  but  the  first  planting,  as  they 
come  up  each  year  after,  and  grow  and  blos¬ 
som  without  further  care. 

We  are  having  people  coming  here  to  live, 
but  I  wish  a  few  of  the  wealthy  would  find 
out  our  Southern  home,  aud  come  here  to  live 
with  us,  just  to  see  what  wonderful  things  our 
lauds  could  produce  with  the  aid  of  money. 
There  are  natural  ponds,  with  00  feet  of  water, 
full  of  fish,  with  the  large,  white  Pond  Lily 
covering  the  surface,  a' d  the  water  clear  as 
crystal  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  I  have  a 
beautiful  pond  in  my  own  door  yard. 

Eleveu  years  ago  there  was  nothing 
here  but  pine  woods.  No  roads  nor  houses, 
except  here  and  there  one.  But  now  we  have 
a  church,  school,  postoflice,  stores,  and  a  tele¬ 
graph  office. 

This  is  just  the  place  for  a  Northern  farmer 
to  have  a  Winter  home,  wherein  he  could  live 
from  October  to  April.  There  are  plenty  of 
orange  groves  here  that  could  be  purchased  at 
a  low  figure,  so  that  the  owner  could  have 
ready  cash  to  use  on  other  groves  and  thereby 
have  a  good  yield  from  it,  and  make  enough 
from  the  products  to  keep  himself  and  family 
until  the  next  season  comes  round. 

I  hope  some  of  you  Northern  farmers  will 
be  induced  to  visit  us  here  in  Paola.  I  am  al¬ 
most  sure  you  will  not  go  back  without  being 
the  owner  of  an  orange  grove.  A.  M.  B. 


A  BACHELOR’S  SUGGESTION  ABOUT 
THE  BABY. 


Why  not  put  the  baby  in  a  bag  at  once  and 
be  done  with  it?  Well,  why  not?  We  are  sure 
that  the  helpless  little  creatures  would  feel  far 
more  comfortable  tied  up  in  bags  than  they 
do  uow  done  up  in  the  awkward  bundles 
known  as  “  baby  clothes.”  These  bags  should 
be  roomy,  of  course,  with  a  draw-string  at 
the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom.  No  em¬ 
broidery — no  ruffles,  no  8leeves?  Yes,  just  as 
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much  embroidery  and  just  as  many  ruffles  as 
you  please;  but  no  sleeves,  unless  the  bag  is 
made  to  open  behind.  The  fashion  of  disloca¬ 
ting  a  baby’s  shoulder  by  bending  back  the 
little  arm  to  force  into  the  sleeve  of  a  garment 
made  to  open  in  front,  is  both  useless  and 
cruel.  No  wonder  the  little  things  scream  and 
kick  when  they  are  being  dressed.  Talk  about 
a  dress  reform  association  for  women.  It  is  a 
reform  in  baby  clothes  that  is  most  needed, 
and  if  a  fashionable  mother  could  be  found 
brave  enough  to  tie  upher  baby  in  dainty  bags 
during  the  Winter  months,  all  the  other 
mothers  in  the  laud  would  rise  up  and  call 
her — a  silly  goose;  but  they  would  follow 
the  fashion.  There  would  be  another  advan¬ 
tage  in  dressing  in  bags,  which  wise  mammas 
would  not  be  slow  to  discover — nursing  would 
be  made  easy  for  papa.  Men  do  make  so 
many  excuses  when  they  are  asked  to  “  hold 
baby  a  minute,”  but  the  most  prevalent  ex¬ 
cuse  of  all:  “  Oh,  I’ll  gethisclothes  all  mussed 
up,”  would  be  out  of  order  if  they  could  carry 
the  baby  in  a  bag  The  baby  could  not  get 
out  of  it,  neither  could  papa. 


robe  hang  her  dresses,  This  room  is  bright 
and  sunny,  her  former  maid  keeping  it  neat, 
and  arranging  the  flowers  in  the  vase,  and 
attending  the  canaries  in  the  window,  but 
never  altering  the  place  of  the  furniture,  the 
books,  etc.  This  room  is  a  place  where  the 
President  takes  much  comfort  in  reading  and 
meditation,  and  they  who  know  say  that  the 
bit  of  needlework  has  been  many  times  wet 
with  tears  by  the  husband.  In  this  world  of 
forgetfulness  and  selfishness  it  is  more  than 
pleasant  to  read  of  Buch  an  evidence  of  love 
for  a  wife.  May  such  increase  an  hundred 
fold! 


run.  If  the  plate  is  not  yet  sufficiently  full,  put 
a  third  layer  of  apples  in  the  middle.  Sugar 
and  spice  as  before,  with  a  few  bits  of  butter. 
Cover  with  a  crust  and  bake  in  an  even,  steady 
oven.  Be  sure  and  have  the  under  crust  well 
done.  The  whole  pie  should  slip  upon  the 
plate  if  properly  baked. 

HUCKLEBERRY  PUDDING. 

A  quart  of  berries,  a  pint  of  water,  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  half  a  10  cent  loaf  of  ba¬ 
ker’s  bread.  Add  the  water  and  sugar  to  the 
fruit  and  stew  until  tender.  Cut  the  bread 
into  thin  slices  and  butter  them.  Into  a  deep 
dish  put  a  layer  of  the  bread,  cover  with  the 
hot  berries  and  thus  alternate  until  all  the 
bread  and  berries  is  used.  Set  away  and  let 
get  cold.  Serve  with  sweetened  cream. 

Mary  B. 


The  handsome  cottage  at  Long  Branch 
erected  by  John  Hoey,  of  New  York,  espec¬ 
ially  for  President  Arthur  as  a  Summer  resi¬ 
dence,  is  finished,  and  the  work  of  furnishing 
it  for  the  Executive  was  begun  a  week  ago. 
The  President  will  arrive  there  early  in  July. 
The  furniture  and  carpsts  are  of  the  most 
costly  kind.  The  cottage  is  opposite  the  lodge 
gates  of  Mr.  Hoey’s  Hollywood  Park  residence, 
and  contains  over  forty  rooms. 


I  A  NEW  DISCOVERY, 

tF"For  several  years  wo  have  furnished  the 
Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti¬ 
ficial  color  for  butteri  so  meritorious  that  it  met 
with  (treat  success  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  and  only  prize*  at  both  International 
Dairy  FHIm. 

nrRut  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re¬ 
search  we  have  Improved  in  several  points,  and 
now  offer  this  new  color  aa  the  best  in  the  world 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


TOMATO  SALAD. 

Place  ripe  tomatoes  some  time  before  want¬ 
ing  on  ice  or  in  a  cold  place.  Just  before 
serving,  pare  with  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  into 
thin  slices.  Arrange  on  a  flat  dish.  Place  a 
teaspoon fnl  of  mayonnaise  dressing  in  the 
centre  of  each  slice.  Place  a  delicate  border 
of  parsley  around  the  dish  with  a  sprig  here 
and  there  between  the  slices. 

MAYONNAISE  DRESSING. 

The  yelks  of  three  uncooked  eggs,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  mustard  and  sugar,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  dust  of  cayenne.  Beat 
all  well  together  with  a  silver  fork  or  egg 
beater.  It  is  best  to  set  the  bowl  in  which  the 
dressing  is  made  into  a  pan  of  ice  water  while 
beating.  Next,  a  pint  of  oil  is  to  be  added  by 
degrees.  Add  a  few  drops  of  oil  at  a  time 
(beating  the  meanwhile)  until  the  dressing  be¬ 
comes  very  thick.  After  this  stage  the  oil 
can  be  added  more  rapidly.  Before  turning 
in  all  of  the  oil  add  slowly  a  fourth  teacupful 
of  vinegar.  Stir  in  tha  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
and  set  on  ice  until  wanted.  L.  I.  Cook. 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


Strongest,  Brightest  and 

Cheapest  Color  Made, 

1  tWAnd,  while  prepared  la  oil.  Is  socompound- 
ed  that  it  la  impossible  for  it.  to  hecome  Tancid. 

|  tTBEWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  all 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  spelt  the  butter. 

1  t^If  yon  cannot  fret  the  "Improved’’  write  us 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  it  without  extra 
i  expense.  («) 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Rnrllnjloi.,  Tt. 


It  is  beautifully  remarked  that  a  man’s 
mother  is  the  representative  of  his  Maker. 
Misfortune  and  mere  crime  set  no  barriers  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  sou.  While  his  mother 
lives,  a  man  has  one  friend  on  earth  who  will 
not  desert  him  when  he  is  needy.  Her  affec¬ 
tions  flow  from  a  pure  fountain,  and  cease 


BABY  QUILTS  OR  COVERLETS. 


Our  little  babies  are  so  beautiful  that  they 
need  nothing  to  make  them  more  so,  and  yet 
the  coverings  that  are  about  them  must  be  of 
the  purest  and  nest  in  color  aud  quality. 
“  Baby  blue”  and  “  baby  pink”  are,  &«  mothers 
know,  the  most  delicate  shades  of  these  colors; 
and  coverings  for  cradles 
and  carriages  are  no  ex-  .  \gt» 

ception  to  this  rule.  We  |^|  :-e. 

often  see  them  wrapped 
in  afghans,  but  these  are 
wholly  out  of  place  in  the  sjgER’ 
wardrobe  of  a  babe.  We  ||fw  - 
give  below  a  description 
of  several  quilts,  either  of 
which  are  very  handsome. 

A  pretty  one  may  be 
made  of  pale  pink  nun’s 
cloth,  or  thin  Summer  serge.  This  worked 
over  with  small  sprays  of  roses,  or  tiny 
daisies,  would  look  well  and  be  inexpen¬ 
sive.  A  trimming  of  Torchon  lace  would  be 
a  good  iiuisb,  or,  better  still,  a  scalloped  frill 
of  the  same  material,  the  frill  likewise  em¬ 
broidered  to  match  the  center.  It  should  be 
made  sufficiently  large  to  lie  about  six  inches 
over  the  side3  of  the  cradle  or  carriage.  An¬ 
other  novel  arrangement  is  a  quilted  sateen 
with  band  of  white  all  around,  on  which  is 
sewed  lace  painted  with  ordinary  water  colors. 
The  lace  is  ordinary  white  lace,  with  a  defined 
pattern,  and  this  pattern  is  painted  over  with, 
for  instance,  a  pink  kind  of  rose,  touched 
up  with  a  darker  shade,  when  dry,  and  green 
leaves  or  a  blue  scroll  worked  up  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  easy  and  pleasant  work,  and  effect¬ 
ive.  As  colored  sateens  do  not  wash,  a  cover¬ 
let  made  after  this  style  must  be  used  very 
carefully  and  for  dress  occasions  only,  as  it 
would  soon  soil.  But  in  these  days  of  art, 
painting  the  lace  or  the  entire  coverlet  would 
be  very  easy  task,  and  there  are  many  ladies 
who  pass  their  spare  hours  in  doing  work  of 
this  kind. 

We  have  seen  a  pale  colored  satin,  quilted 
in  tolerably  large  diamonds,  with  a  single  ar¬ 
tificial  daisy  put  in  each  corner,  like  the  but¬ 
tons  in  the  Btufling  of  a  sofa  or  carriage,  and 
a  border  of  daisies,  worked  on  a  plaiu  strip  of 
the  satin  in  wools  and  silks,  at  the  top-  An¬ 
other  design  is  a  spray  of  flowers,  embroidered 
over  the  centre  of  the  coverlet,  coming  out  of 
a  simulated  slit,  which  is  worked  across  the 
lower  left  hand  corner.  If  this  is  well  done 
the  effect  is  very  natural  and  pretty.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  stalks  of  the  flowers  are  all  un¬ 
derneath  that  left  corner. 

Time  spent  in  making  articles  for  our  babes 
give  us  the  utmost  satisfaction,  for  every 
mother  has  the  highest  ambition  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  her  baby,  and  is  ready  to  do 
without  herself,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  have 
something  handsome  for  it. 

If  a  coverlet  is  made  after  either  of  the  styles 
given  above,  we  know  our  mother  friends 
will  be  delighted  with  their  work. 


ilil/UO  AW  VY  it  1/IJ1  V 

only  at  the  ocean  of  eternity 


T-HE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

(^STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


mill, 

which  can  be  ran  by  any  poorer  *nd  U  cheap,  effective  *n»l  durable. 
Will  zrind  any  kind  of  nnftll  ^raia  «nl%>  feed  at  the  r%U  ®f  6  to  25 
buiheU  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  rize  of  mill  used.  Send 
for  Cf.tnlojrue  and  Price-List,  Address  ^ 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  <S  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


Feeding  “Old  Brindle 


blackberry  sirup. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  follow* 
ing  recipe  for  making  blackberry  sirup.  To 
two  quarts  of  the  juice  of  blackberries  add 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one-half  ounce  each 
of  ground  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and 
one-fourth  ounce  of  allspice.  Boil  together 
10  minutes  and  when  cold  add  a  pint  of  the 
best  brandy.  Give  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
wineglassful,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  until  relieved.  This  sirup  is  said  to  be 
almost  a  specific  of  the  Summer  complaint. 

TO  CORK  A  FELON. 

Take  a  tablespoonful  each  of  red  lead  and 
castile  soap,  and  mix  with  as  much  weak 
lye  as  will  make  soft  enough  to  spread  like  a 
salve.  Apply  it  en  the  appearance  of  the 
felon.  MRS.  BRADY. 


Domestic  Ccottonti} 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE 


PRESERVES  AND  JELLIES, 


General  Directions. — Gather  fruit  when 
it  is  dry. 

I xmg  boiling  hardens  the  fruit. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  the  seive  used,  and 
wring  out  jelly  bags  in  hot  water  the  moment 
you  are  to  use  them. 

Do  not  squeeze  while  straining  through  jelly 
bags.  * 

Let  the  pots  and  jars  containing  sweetmeats 
just  made  remain  uncovered  three  days. 

Lay  brandy  papers  over  the  top,  cover  them 
tight  and  seal  them,  or,  what  is  best  of  all, 
soak  a  split  bladder  and  tie  it  tight  over  them. 
In  drying,  it  will  shrink  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
air-tight. 

Keep  them  in  a  dry,  but  not  warm  place. 

A  thick  leathery  mold  helps  to  preserve 
fruit,  but  when  mould  appears  in  specks,  the 
preserves  must  be  scalded  in  a  warm  oven,  or 
be  set  into  hot  water,  which  then  must  boil 
until  the  preserves  are  scalded. 

Always  keep  watch  of  preserves  which  are 
not  sealed,  especially  in  warm  or  damp  weath¬ 
er.  The  only  sure  way  to  keep  them  without 
risk  or  care,  is  to  make  them  with  enough 
sugar  aud  seal  them,  or  tie  bladder  covers 
over. 


WIND  MILD. 

Known  and  sold  thronghouttbe  ■world 
and  acknowledged  The  Beet.  Simple 
Durable,  Strong,  Tew  Joints.  Frto- 

tionieea  Turn  To-  — — _ 

ble.  Multiplying 
Ball  Governor.  All 
sizes  for  Rail  Road. 

City  and  turn 
Purposes  Every 


[Ill  Warranted.  " 
Enterprise  Feed  MUle 


For  Wind,  Horse,  Steam  or  Water  w  I)  flaWS* 
Power.  Climax  Cora  and  Cotton  <  hrl-  t  IffllP' 

ti valors.  Pumne,  Tanks,  ic.  Send  -LI- 
for  brown  Catalenrue. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich.  llL 


EXCELLENT  CORN  BREAD. 

Take  three  pints  of  corn  meal  and  a  quart 
(more  or  Jess)  of  sour  milk,  stir  together,  and 
add  three  thoroughly  beaten  eggs,  a  little  salt 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus.  Stir  well, 
and  pour  the  batter  into  pans  half  au  inch  in 
depth.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Farmer's  Wife. 


THE 

Watertow 


the  Sunt  in  Use. 

Write  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
logue!. 

h.  H.  Babcock 
A  Bonk, 
Watertown, 
N.Y. 


PASTE  THAT  WILL  KEEP. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  alum  in  an  ounce  of 
warm  water.  When  cold  stir  in  wheat  flour 
until  of  the  consistency  of  cream,  then  add 
as  much  powdered  resin  as  you  can  take  up 
on  a  ten  cent  piece  and  two  or  three  cloves. 
Boil  until  it  thickens,  stirring  constantly. 
Bottle.  It  will  keep  a  year.  When  dry 
soften  with  water.  Mrs.  E.  V.  L. 


MAST,FOOS&CO. 

„  SPRINGFIELD,  0 


UtQli  TUSBIHE 


The  Oscaloosa  Herald  has  lately  given 
some  articles  on  the  morals  of  cookery,  that 
are  rich  in  sterling  seuse.  Not  only  are  health 
and  comfort  dependent  upon  the  ease  and  qui¬ 
etude  of  the  stomach,  but  temper  and  morals 
besides.  “  Whoever  saw  a  dyspeptic  with  any¬ 
thing  but  a  morose,  peevish,  whimsical  tem¬ 
per  I  Or  a  good  digestion  unaccompanied 
with  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  that  carries  the 
happy  owner  over  all  small  failings  and  trou¬ 
bles  with  forbearance  and  good  humor  ?”  A 
stomach  loaded  with  “  fat  salt  pork,  greasy 
pastry,  sour  bread,  ill  cooked  vegetables  and 
narcotic  drinks,”  cannot  but  complain,  and  ul¬ 
timately  rebel.  Unnatural  craviugs  set  in  and 
visits  to  the  saloon  supplement  visits  to  the 
drug  store.  All  ends  in  final  wreck  and  ruin, 
for  an  effete  stomach  can  never  be  restored, 
nor  can  it  be  replaced.  A  simple  rule  that 
should  be  impressed  upon  youug  people  is 
that  anything  swallowed  which  makes  itself 
felt  uneasily  two  or  three  hours  afterwards 
is  as  dangerous  as  poison,  aud  the  beginning 
of  years  of  incurable  misery.  w. 


JtwpstsKt 


HOT  CABBAGE  SALAD. 

A  quart  of  finely  cut  cabbage,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  minced  onion,  two  spoonfuls  of 
pork  or  bacon  fat,  half  a  cup  of  vinegar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  sugar,  salt  and  pepper. 
Fry  the  onion  in  the  fat  until  it  becomes  yel¬ 
low  add  the  other  ingredient  (except  the  cab¬ 
bage)  let  the  mixture  boil,  and  pour  hot  over 
the  cabbage.  Stir  well  and  serve  at  once. 

Mr8.  E.  Me.  N. 


Strong  and  Durable 

WILL  not 

SHRINK,  SWELL, 
WARP,  or 

RATTLE  In  the  Wind 


POTATO  CROQUETTES. 

Pare,  boil  and  mash  half  a  dozen  good-sized 
potatoes.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  two- 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  hot  cream,  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  beaten  stiff,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Let  the  mixture  cool  enough  to  handle,  form 
into  cylindrical  shape,  roll  in  beaten  egg  then 
in  cracker  or  dry  bread  crumbs  and  fry. 

.  E.  M.  B. 


Mrs.  Arthur’s  Room.— It  is  said  that  Mrs. 
Arthur’s  room  in  her  beautiful  New  York 
mansion,  in  winch  she  died,  has  never  been 
disturbed;  that  even  the  needle  is  still  threaded 
and  sticking  in  a  bit  of  delicate  embroidery  in 
her  work  basket  undisturbed,  nor  will  her 
husband  allow  anyone  to  change  the  room  in 
its  furniture  arrangements.  There  is  the  little 
rocker  beside  the  standard  work  basket,  and 
the  little  negligee  crochet  slippers.  There 
stands  her  desk,  with  the  ink  dried  on  her 
pear-handled  pen,  which  she  had  hastily  put 
aside  from  some  interruption,  never  to  use 
again  on  earth.  Her  favorite  books  are 
placed  in  &  tiny  case,  with  a  marker  in  one  of 
them,  just  as  she  left  it.  On  the  table  are 
placed  each  morning,  by  orders  from  the 
President,  a  bunch  of  her  favorite  flowers. 
Even  her  favorite  perfumes  are  in  her  toilet 
bottles  at  the  dressing  case  and  in  the  ward¬ 


BUCEEYE 

force 


;  Never  Freezes  in 
[  Winter  TliW 
*N^Send.  for  our 

Circulars  and 
Price  LUI. 


Correction.— In  Rural  of  July  1st,  page 
443  under  Questions  Answered,  it  should  have 
read  one  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  baking 
powder  instead  of  one  tableepoonful  etc. 


tsroat  CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 

■  -->V  S  VlotortouB  at  aU  fairs.  Over  9,i)j0  in 
"iff.”  A.  actual  umi  In  every  rvuto  ana  Terri 
torv  of  the  U.  8.  it  Is  a  section  wheel 
hoe  beep  made  hy  u*  for  ten  toms; 
m  all  thol  time  uot  one  h»»  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking  —  a 
a1  ..  record  no  other  will  -’an  ehow.  We 
leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  their  Mill* 

sent  on  80  daya'  trial.  Beat  Feed  Mil!*.  Oorn  flhaP.er*. 

Gataloxne  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
A  FEED  MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  Im. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

is  a  scientific  preparation  of  the  phosphates, 
bo  combined  as  to  be  readily  taken  into  and 
absorbed  by  the  system.  Pamphlet  sent  free. 
Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  L 
— Adv. 


APPLE  PIE. 

Park  the  apples  and  slice  very  thin.  Butter 
the  pie- tins  and  cover  with  a  good  crust.  Put 
in  an  even  layer  of  slices,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  dust  with  cinnamon.  Repeat  the  layer  of 
apples  and  sugar,  laying  slices  all  around  the 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  tit)  free.  RIDEOUT  A  CO  .. 
10  Barclay  8L,  New  .York. 


JULY  45 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  8, 1882. 

From  Jan.  1st,  1883.  the  immigrant  arrivals 
at.  this  port  aggregated  278,153,  against  200,082 
in  1881.  The  total  of  the  whole  year,  there¬ 
fore,  is  likely  to  be  somewhere  near  half  a 
million.  The  arrivals  this  year  at  the  port  of 
New  York  alone  now  promise  to  exceed  I  hose 
at  all  our  ports  for  the  years  1877,  1878,  and 
1S79,  taken  together.  They  will  probably  be 
more  than  the  total  immigration  in  1854,  when 
occurred  the  great  exodus  from  Ireland. 
Somewhere  toward  a  million  immigrants  are 
likely  to  be  received  at  the  different  ports  this 
year — one  tenth  as  many  as  arrived  here 
during  the  whole  60  years  from  1820  to  1880. 
And  unless  disasters  now  unforeseen  occur,  if 
we  gather  the  unexampled  harvest  which  the 
fields  now'  promise,  the  immigration  for  1883 
wdll  probably  go  ahead  of  that  for  the  present 
year.  Never  before  wras  the  increase  so  great 
as  it  was  since  1879.  If  we  can  count  upon  an 
average  yearly  immigration  for  the  next 
seven  years  equal  to  that  for  1880,  1881,  and 
1883,  we  shall  receive  in  this  decade  only, 
between  seven  and  ten  millionsof  people  from 
abroad  to  be  added  to  our  permanent  popula¬ 
tion.  During  the  60  years  from  1820  to  1880 
the  arrivals  aggregated  only  ten  millions. 
These  immigrants,  too.  are  bringing  a  vast 
amount  of  mouey  into  the  country.  Barring 
the  Ialians  and  the  Jewish  ref  ugees, those  w’ ho 
are  coming  now  are  generally  piovided  with 
some  pecuniary  means  with  which  to  establish 
themselves.  If  they  bring  no  more  than  50 
dollars  apiece  on  the  average,  the  aggregate 
is  enormous  when  we  count  them  by  the 
million. 

A  law'  suit  which  has  been  pending  for  some 
time  between  the  Moseley  and  Stoddard 
Creamery  and  the  Cooley  Creamer  Co.,  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  former  company. 
The  litigation  was  over  a  certain  patent  which 
the  Cooley  Creamer  Co.  claimed  the  Moseley 
had  infringed  upon,  but  the  courts  have  fully 
sustained  the  Moseley  and  Stoddard  Company. 

A  terrible  accident  occurred  July  4th  at 
Mingo  Junction,  O  ,  on  the  Ohio  River,  two 
steam  packets  having  collided,  one  of  which 
was  sunk.  A  panic  ensued  and  hundreds  of 
frantic  excursionists  battled  for  their  lives  in 
the  river.  The  steamer  was  overcrow'ded. 
About  15  bodies  have  been  recovered  and  50 
persons  are  still  missing. 

Ex-Gov.  Goodwin  of  New  Hampshire  died 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  4th  inst.  He  was  very 
prominent  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  State 
for  many  years. 

The  amount  of  tolls  collected  on  the  canals 
in  this  State  during  the  last  week  in  J une  this 
year  was  $23,530  65.  Last  year  the  amount 
was  $34,444  99.  The  total  number  of  tons 
cleared  this  year  has  been  194,018;  last  year, 
226,775. 

A  Senate  resolution  calling  for  information 
about  pensions  has  brought  out  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts.  There  were  close  upon  270,000 
pensioners  on  the  roll  last  September,  when 
the  annual  statistics  were  made  up.  Butabout 
twelve  thousand  pensions  had  lapsed  through 
not  being  called  for  during  three  successive 
years,  and  five  thousand  were  those  of  sailors 
whose  residences  were  not  known.  The  actual 
number  paid  was  252,851,  the  amount  being 
$51,224,204.  New  York  State  heads  the  list. 
To  her  32,034  pensioners  the  annual  sum  of 
$3,426  533  was  given,  but  arrears  brought  the 
amount  up  to  $6,510,411.  Pennsylvania’s  28,- 
292  pensioners  required  $5,746,802,  and  Ohio’s 
24.663  had  $4,941,520.  More  than  two  million 
dollars  each  went  to  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Michigan;  more  than  one 
million  each  to  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  New  Jersey.  The  Third  Congress  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Maine  surpassed  all  others  in  the 
amount  it  received.  Tne  next  annual  statis¬ 
tics  reported  will  show  about  twice  as  great 
an  outlay. 

The  tariff  commission  recently  appointed 
met  in  Washington  on  Thursday  last  to  organ¬ 
ize  for  work — and  Summer  recreation  at  the 
prominent  watering  places. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. ,  was  visited  by  a  tornado 
on  the  4tb,  which  destroyed  considerable  prop¬ 
erty.  Rain  fell  in  torrents.  Also  near  Osage 
Mission,  Kao.,  a  severe  storm  took  place. 
Beulah,  a  small  town  in  Crawford  Co.,  had  a 
number  of  its  bouse9  blown  down.  Girard 
also  suffered  badly. 

The  large  majority  by  whi^h  the  temper, 
ance  amendment  was  adopted  in  Iowa  seems 
to  have  inspired  its  advocates  with  a  gener¬ 
ous  feeling  toward  their  opponents.  It  is  ru¬ 
mored  in  the  State  that  the  Prohibitionists  are 
talkiug  about  petitioning  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  purchase  at  a  fair  price  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  brewers  which  will  be  confiscated  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law. 

A  small  army  of  Mormons,  the  third  in¬ 
stalment  this  year,  landed  last  week  at  Cas¬ 
tle  Garden.  They  numbered  927,  100  of 


whom  were  children.  There  were  34  elders 
of  the  Mormon  Church  among  them,  who  had 
just  returned  from  two  years  of  missionary 
labor.  One  of  the  elders  said  that  two  more 
ship  loads  of  the  chosen  people  would  cross 
from  Europe  during  the  present  year,  but 
neither  probably  would  be  as  large  aB  the  one 
just  arrived.  Most  of  them  have  come  in 
families  and  have  a  very  contented  aspect. 
None  of  them  are  as  yet  polygamists,  and  it  is 
said  that  very  few  of  them  will  become  such 
in  the  West.  Some  have  been  for  30  years  in 
the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints;  others  are 
recent  converts. 

Independence  Day  passed  off  very  quietly 
in  all  parts  of  the  couutry  and  in  this  city  un¬ 
usually  so.  While  all  cities  observed  the 
“glorious  Fourth”  in  a  way,  yet  the  hilarious, 
“spread-eagle”  style  of  celebration  is  gradual¬ 
ly  giving  way  to  more  quiet  methods. 

The  statistics  of  the  Mailing  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  New  York  Post  Office  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  closed  have  been  prepared. 
The  mail  matter  originating  in  New  York  ad¬ 
dressed  to  other  offices  in  the  United  States 
consisted  of  71,802,692  letters,  18,019  830  pos¬ 
tal  cards,  63,872,016  circulars,  151,398,988 
newspapers  and  magazines  mailed  by  pub¬ 
lishers  to  subscribers,  67,210,728  transient 
newspapers,  aud  9,934,704  packages  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  New  York  does  some  business 
with  the  outside  world,  evidently. 

Mr.  Logan  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  providing  that  all  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army  who  have  served  either  in  the  regular 
or  volunteer  service  for  30  years  and  have 
been  honorably  discharged,  shall  be  retired 
from  active  service  at  their  own  request  on 
three-fourths  pay. 

Latest  reports  regarding  the  movements  of 
the  Crow  Indians  in  Wyoming  Ter.,  state  that 
the  cattle  killing  continues,  and  hunting  par¬ 
ties  are  destroying  wheat  fields  in  Northern 
Wyomlug.  The  report  that  settlers  had 
killed  three  Crow-s  lacks  confirmation.  It  is 
feared  that  another  Indian  war  may  be  begun. 

.V.  few  days  ago  a  seedy  travel  worn  tramp 
appeared  at  the  Westmoreland  (Pa.)  poor- 
house  and  applied  for  lodgings.  lie  gave 
bis  name  as  John  Ilenry  Rheoibeig.  The 
steward  took  him  in,  but  said  that  he  must 
take  a  bath.  The  man  demurred  at  first, 
but  finally  consented.  When  he  disrobed 
for  the  bath  lie  Laid  aside  a  bag  of  gold  coin, 
and  then  unbuckled  several  large  belts  filled 
with  greenbacks.  In  a  few  days  he  died, 
leaving  $21,000  in  hard  cash.  Poor  fellow  ! 

Postmaster- General  Howe  sa  s  that  the 
postal  revenue  does  not  warrant  the  reduction 
of  letter  postage  to  two  cents,  or  that  on 
newspapers  one- half. 


Wonderful  Improvement. 

“  I  had  been  sick  with  a  cold  and  the  worst 
cough  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  for  about  five 
weeks.  Expectorated  every  morning  a  tough, 
yellow  matter,  streaked  with  blood.  In  about 
three  days  after  I  commenced  inhaling  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  the  cough,  raising  of  bloody 
matter,  and  that  awfully  distressed  feeling,  as 
if  a  cord  was  drawn  across  my  chest  and  a 
weight  put  on,  were  all  gone.  The  rapidity 
with  which  I  have  improved  iu  breathing  is 
wonderful.”  If  you  wish  to  know  all  about 
this  curative  agent  of  which  cur  correspond¬ 
ent  writes,  send  for  our  Treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen.  It  will  be  mailed  free.  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1,109  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  here 
within  the  last  24  hours: 

Boston,  Mass.— There  is  a  dull  feeling  in 
wool  and  the  busine-s  here  has  been  light. 
There  is  less  pressure  to  buy  in  the  interior  at 
the  prices  demanded.  The  market  is  likely 
to  be  comparatively  quiet  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  Combing  and  clean  selections  are  an 
exception,  as  these  grades  are  likely  to  meet 
with  a  good  demand,  so  far  as  fine  Delaine 
and  No.  1  combing  are  concerned.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  fleece?,  X  and  XX,  at  40c  @ 
43c.;  Michigan  and  AVisconsin  fleeces  at  38@ 
40c.  Unwashed  wools  have  been  in  demand ; 
there  have  been  considerable,  sales  of  Texas  at 
29c@32c. ;  Western  unwashed  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  25c  @38  \  for  flu©  and  medium  grades, 
down  to  17c.@23c.  for  low  and  coarse;  Comb¬ 
ing  aud  Delaine  selections  range  from  -13c.  @ 
48c.  for  fine  Delaine  and  No.  1  Combing.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  wool  dull,  with  small  sales  of  Spring 
at  26c. @30©.  Pulled  wool  has  been  in  fair 
demand,  with  sales  at  45c. @47e.  for  choice 
Eastern  and  Maine  super,  and  28c  @43c.  for 
common  and  good  supers.  Australia  wool 
has  been  quiet,  with  sales  of  15.000  pounds  at 
44c.  Carpet  and  other  foreign  wools  remain 
the  same  and  have  been  quiet,  The  sales  of 
the  week  amounted  to  1,300,000  pounds  of  all 
kinds  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Supplies  of  ootton  are 


light;  late  advances  maintained.  Southern 
and  Southwestern  wools  have  been  coming 
forward  quite  freely  and  have  met  with  a  fair 
sale.  Colorado  aud  New  Mexican  have  also 
been  in  demand  at  full  rates,  but  Texas  wools 
are  accumulating  and  offered  at  rather  easier 
prices.  Prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  provis¬ 
ions  are  higher.  Speculation  in  wheat  tame  ; 
prices  of  com  advancing.  Advices  from  the 
Delaware  and  Maryland  peach  belts  promise 

enormous  crops . Cincinnati,  Ohio  : 

Wheat  has  declined  under  receipts  of  new 
grain,  which  looks  well.  Corn,  owingto  spec¬ 
ulative  demand,  has  advanced  five  cents.  Pro¬ 
visions  advancing  on  light  stocks.  Tobacco 

firmer . . . . . 

Louisville,  Ky. :  An  active  and  successful 
agricultural  week.  Wheat  harvest  nearly 
completed.  Present  estimates  place  the  wheat 
crop  of  Kentucky  at  60  per  cent,  larger  than 
last  year,  and  25  per  cent  larger  than  any 
crop  ever  before  raised  in  the  State.  Com  is 
improving  aud  can  make  about  an  average 
crop.  Barley  yield  full,  in  spite  of  damage 
from  worms.  Tobacco  iu  good  condition  but 
growing  slowly,  owing  to  constant  dampness. 
Acreage  of  hemp  the  same  as  last  year; 
growth  vigorous;  color  good.  Early  potatoes 
are  yielding  60  to  80  barrels  per  acre,  and 
selling  at  $3  per  barrel.  Vegetables  fine  and 
abundant,  Hay  crop  good.  The  Army-worm 

has  disa  p  j  reared . . . 

Chicago,  III.  :  From  telegraph  reports  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  300  counties  of 
I  he  AVest  aud  Northwest  received  here  on 
Friday  evening,  i*"  is  apparent  that,  owing  to 
the  cold  and  rain,  corn  will  not  be  an  average 
crop  anywhere,  and  that  in  many  districts  it 
will  not  be  more  than  half  an  average  crop. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  corn  and  wheat 
belt  the  loss  is  less  severe  than  in  the  northern 
part.  The  corn  crop  last  year  was  nearly 
1,200,000,000  bushels,  A  reduction  of  one- 
fourth,  aud  the  despatches  indicate  that  it 
may  be  as  serious  as  that,  would  cut  it  down 
to  about  900,000,000  bushels.  The  wheat 
prospects  are  much  more  encouraging,  though 
they  are  not  all  that  was  hoped  for  early  in 
season.  In  Wisconsin  the  crop  will  be  larger 
than  last  year,  but  in  Iowa  it  will  not  be  so 
large.  In  Illinois  it  will  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  In  Nebraska  the  yield  will  be 
three  or  four  million  bushels  iu  excess  of  1881. 
The  finest  reports  of  wheat  come  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  over  30,000,00!)  bushels  will  be 
thrashed  this  year.  Iu  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  and  Dakota  the  yield  will  be 
heavier  than  last  year.  In  Kansas  the  wheat 
harvest  is  nearly  over,  and  the  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  30,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  crops  of  the  last  two 

years . . . . . 

Another  telegram  received  in  New  York 
from  Chicago  this  morning  says:  During  the 
past  week  the  condition  of  the  gram  crops 
has  somewhat  improved.  From  nearly  every 
section  of  the  AV est  the  favorable  reports  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  forwarded,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  adverse  prognostications  of  the  chronic 
croakers,  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  rye,  and  barley  will  in  all  probability 
be  harvested.  Corn,  however,  is  iu  a  back¬ 
ward  condition,  and  unless  the  weather 
throughout  the  country  shall  very  much  im¬ 
prove  within  the  next  10  days  or  two  weeks 
nothing  like  an  average  crop  can  be  gotten. 
In  Iowa  the  com  crop  is  the  most  promising, 
while  in  the  great  corn  belt  of  Illinois  the 
prospects  are  indeed  gloomy.  Continued  wet 
ami  extremely  cool  weather  have  combined 
to  discourage  farmers,  and  in  many  sections, 
after  having  planted  twice,  they  are  now 
sowing  grass-seed  of  various  kinds  iu  hopes 
that  they  will  be  enabled  to  secure  a  fairly 
good  hay  and  clover  crop.  The  high  price  of 
beef,  which  has  now  continued  for  nearly  a 
year,  cannot  be  expected  to  drop  under  the 
circumstances.  Stock  cattls  for  the  Fail 
market  will  be  fed  at  high  prices,  and  farm¬ 
ers  and  feeders  will,  under  the  circumstances, 
feed  as  few  head  as  possible.  High-priced 
corn  will  necessarily  prevent  the  feeding  of 
large  herds,  and  those  in  the  business  who  are 
extensive  corn  planters,  and  who  have  large 
stocks  left  over  from  last  year,  are  the  men 
who  will  be  on  the  topmost  wave  of  pros¬ 
perity  when  the  season  is  further  advanced. 
Last  Winter  stock  cattle  were  not  up  to  the 
average  condition  of  previous  years,  and  the 
scarcity  of  corn  wUl  not  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  during  the  coming  season. 

The  produce  markets  were  fearfully  excited 
on  Friday  and  very,  very  irregular.  The 
greatest  excitement  was  in  corn,  which  ad¬ 
vanced  fully  three  cents  a  bushel  under  a  sharp 
demand  to  till  “shorts,”  chiefly  for  this  month. 
The  receipts  were  even  smaller  than  the  re¬ 
cent  average,  and  there  were  rumors  that 
corn  is  actually  being  shipped  back  200  miles 
into  the  country  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois 
Central  to  supply  the  sections  that  have  been 
swept  bare  under  the  attraction  offered  by 
high  prices  in  Chicago  and  at  the  East  for 
months  past.  Wheat  market  active  and  ir¬ 
regular,  the  new  wheat — 68  cars  from  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  and  20  cars  from  Kentucky — is 


pronounced  the  best  ever  brought  from  that 
section  to  this  market.  Oats  higher  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  corn. 

Detroit,  Mich,  Since  the  movement  of 
wool  began  country  payments  have  greatly 
improved.  Old  wheat  scarce  and  firm,  and 
while  the  Autlook  for  the  new  crop  is  fine,  the 
country  is  not  inclined  to  sell  wheat.  A  wet 
harvest  is  the  only  fear.  . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  River  now  at  a  standstill. 
The  rise  at  one  ti  me  was  three  inches  per  hour, 
and  there  is  no  previous  record  of  so  rapid  a 
rise.  Great  damage  has  been  done  to  corn  on 
the  bottom  lands;  some  wheat,  too,  has  been 
lost.  Cattle  are  lower  but  hogs  are  advanc¬ 
ing . 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  AArheat  market  active, 
receipts  liberal  and  increasing.  Values 
weaker;  No.  1  cash  is  quoted  at  95c.  a  decline 
of  5c.  Hogs  active  at  $7@8. 25. 

Topeka,  Kans. — The  Soeretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  says:  “Kansas  is  now 
harvesting  the  largest  wheat  crop  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State.  The  State  average  per 
acre  is  20  69-100  bushels,  the  best  average 
since  1866,  whioh  was  placed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  at  21  40- 
100  bushels.  This  year  the  acreage  is  1,462,-' 
736,  and  the  product  30,263,  711  bushels . 

Lincoln,  Neb. :  The  weather  thus  far  this 
week  is  remarkably  cold,  particularly  at 
night.  The  thermometer  has  not  marked 
above  70®  in  the  shade  at  any  time  during  the 
day.  Nevertheless,  all  the  reports  of  corn  re¬ 
ceived  are  good.  The  outlook  for  wheat  be¬ 
comes  more  flattering  every  day.  A  dispatch 
from  Jefferson  County  says  that  wheat  will 
average  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  prominent 
officer  of  the  land  department  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Missouri  Railroad  says  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  wheat  throughout  the  State 
will  not  be  less  than  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 
All  other  small  grain  will  average  iu  pro¬ 
portion . . . . . 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  The  condition  of  all 
growing  crops  in  central  and  northern  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Dakota  is  reported  satisfactory. 
The  wheat  crops  were  never  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  southern 
Minnesota  and  portions  of  Iowa  the  crops  have 
been  injured  by  storms  sad  too  much  rain _ 

San  Francisco,  Cal.:  The  new  wheat  har¬ 
vest  is  turning  out  better  than  was  anticipa¬ 
ted.  Hog  products  are  advancing.  Barley  is 
lower.  There  is  a  heavy  export  of  hops. 


A  telegram  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  tha  other 
day  says:  Attention  is  now  attracted  to  a  new 
sort  of  cotton  plant  which  bids  fair  to  prove 
immensely  valuable.  For  many  years  Mr.  A. 
A.  Subers,  of  Macon,  has  been  carefully  ex¬ 
perimenting  to  hybridize  the  cotton  plant  that 
grows  wild  iu  Florida  with  the  common  okra. 
The  cotton  plant  used  is  of  the  species  which 
is  found  on  the  lowlands  of  the  Caloosahatchie 
River.  The  new  plant  retains  the  okra  stalk 
and  the  foliage  of  the  ootton.  Its  (lowers  aud 
fruit,  however,  are  strikingly  unlike  either 
cotton  or  okra.  The  plant  has  au  average 
bight  of  two  feet,  and  each  plant  has  only 
one  bloom.  This  is  a  magnificent  flower,  very 
much  like  the  great  magnolia  in  fragrance 
and  equally  as  large.  Like  the  cotton  bloom, 
the  flower  is  white  for  several  days  after  it 
opeus,  after  which  it  is  first  pale  pink,  and 
gradually  assumes  darker  shades  of  this  color 
until  it  becomes  red,  when  it  drops,  disclosing 
a  wonderful  boll.  For  about  ten  days  this  boll 
resembles  the  cotton  boll,  and  then  its  growth 
suddenly  increases  as  if  by  magic  until  it  fin¬ 
ally  reaches  the  size  of  a  big  coooanut.  Not 
until  it  reaches  this  size  does  the  liut  appear. 
Then  its  snowy  threads  begin  to  burst  from 
the  boll,  but  are  held  securely  in  place  by  the 
okra-like  thorus  or  points  that  line  the  boll. 
One  inexperienced  picker  can  easily  gather 
800  pounds  a  day,  and  fast  hands  much  more. 
Were  the  only  saving  that  of  labor  in  gather¬ 
ing  the  lint,  the  result  of  Mr.  Saber’s  experi- 
rat  lit  would  entitle  him  to  the  lasti  g  gratitude 
of  the  Southern  farmer.  But  this  is  not  all — 
there  are  no  seeds  iu  the  lint.  Each  boll  pro¬ 
duces  about  two  pounds  of  very  fine,  long- 
stapJe  cotton,  superior  to  the  Sea  Island,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boll  there  are  from  four 
to  six  seeds,  resembling  persimmon  seed.  This 
new  cotton,  therefore,  needs  no  ginning. 

Tnit  total  annual  production  of  sugar  iu  the 
world  is  said  to  be  5,830,000  tons,  of  which  the 
United  States, or  rather  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
produces  only  125,000  tons.  Of  the  total 
amount,  1,670,000  tons  is  beet  root  sugar,  of 
which  Germany  produced  500  001)  tons; 
Franc©,  435,000;  Austria,  410,000;  Russia, 
235,000.  The  United  States  consumed  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  arnouut  made,  their  con¬ 
sumption  being  equal  to  31  75  pounds  per 
capita;  England  consumes  62  pounds  per 
capita;  Germany  19  aud  Russia  only  7  pounds 
per  capita . 

- - 

Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  rats,  mice, 
cleared  out  by  “Rough  on  Rats.”  15c.  per 
box. — Adv. 


JULY  45 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
Manure  Spreader  advertisement  on  page  462. 
— Adv. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


Sav.  »  orate,  2.5s  @*1 00;  do.  Norfolk.  $2.50@S.(X); 
lettuce,  bbl.,  W»75r;  Onions  N.  C.  %  bhl..  $4.n0:  do. 
Md.  V  bbl.,  *4.50@5  BO;  turnips  Jersey.  100 bens  .  81.50 
@2.00  squash.  Norfolk.  79  hbl  #1 . 50@2.M);  radishes  V 
ICO  bells.,  4lK$6Uu;  cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  *  bbl., 

#s.ou@r..ui. 

Wool.— The  early  part  of  tbe  week  was  observed  as 
a  hol'day.  and  husl'-ess  has  been  curtailed  In  conse¬ 
quence.  Th“  rather  more  llhernl  •  ITprlngs,  from 
recent  arrivals,  give  buyers  the  advantage,  1  lit  the 
demand  ben-  him  been  comparatively  tame  and 
spiritless,  us  well  from  manufacturers  as  from  the 
trade.  The  goods  market  also  iccupits  an  unfavor¬ 
able  position.  Foreign  wools  quiet. 

Unwashed  fleece.  2.5®  8"o  coarse  fleece.  30@32c; 
Orevon.  :3c  Colorado  2«@2I%‘  Spring  Texas.  24 %@ 
SOo  scoured,  do  ,  89<&|57%C;  Spring  Calif-  rnla,  l8@2?c; 
scour* rl  Kali  do,  52@Mtc;  scoured  Montevideo,  65c. 
Australiau,  42  %e. 


quality  not  more  than  half  a  grade  above  or  below 
the  grade  quoted. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  On  If.  Texas, 

Ordinary . . .  10  3-16  10  7-16  10  7-16 

Strict  ordinary . . .  low  11  11 

Gbod  ordinary .  110-16  1111-16  1111-16 

Strict  good  ordinary .  >2  12%  12% 

Low  middling .  127-16  1211-16  12  11-16 

8trlct  low  middling .  1211-16  12  15  16  12  15  16 

Middling  . .  12%  18%  13% 

Good  Middling .  13%  13%  13% 

Strict  good  middling .  13%  13%  1331 

Middling  fair .  11  14%  14% 

Fair .  14%  15  15 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary .  9  %  I  Low  Middling . 11  7  18 

Strict  good  ordinary...  10%  |  Middling . 12  7-16 

Futures:— 

July .  12.B7@12.93 

August . 12.75@13.01 

September . 12  39@12  60 

October . JL7«@1I.93 

November . 11.53@ll  73 

December . 11.60@l!  .73 

January . 11.77@11  92 

February . ll.88@11.9l 

March . l2.IKk3il3ir7 

April . 12.19*1210 

Dried  Fruits  — The  market  is  very  dull,  with  small 
business  only  on  wants  of  consumer*.  There  are 
very  few  out  of  town  orders  r.celvod  and  i  he  local 
demand  amounts  to  little  or  nothing.  A  little  specu- 
latlve  movement  In  Peanuts  has  Influenced  receivers 
to  hold  for  higher  prices,  which  has  tended  to  check 

the  demand. 

Kynporated  apples— Ring  cut  fauoy,  14%@15c; 
choice.  13%e:  poor  to  prime.  N.  C.  sliced  fancy, 

Sc:  goiel  to  choice,  6%tg,%c;  fair  to  good,  5%@6c,  Va. 
chot.e,  *v@6%e  do  fair  to  good,  5ft#5%e;  Tennessee, :  e; 
Southern,  mnimu,  4%c;  state  hue  cut,  Be,  do.  quar¬ 
ters,  5%*tc:  Western  quarters,  at  n@«c.  Pea<  lie*,— 
Lvaporatcd.  iin  peeled,  li@!8ei  North  Carolina  peeled, 
fancy  15@|Sc;  good  to  choice,  14c, •  Georgia  choice, 
14c-  fair  to  gned.  HNJiUSc;  Virginia,  10c*  13"  unpeeied 
quarters,  4%@4%c  do.  halves,  4%<35c.  Cherries  1»@ 
80c.  Plums,  State,  13e;  Southern  Dainsou,  11c. 
Huckleberries,  12c.  Blackberries,  13c. 

Peanuts— Handpicked,  1h,  U%@10c:  fancy,  9@9%c; 
ex'ra  prime  8%@9c:  good  to  prime,  shelled, 

6%@3%c.  Pecan  nuts,  it,  n%@i  to.  • 

Eoos  The  market  for  Western  eggs  advanced  to 
21c.  under  temporary  scnrtlty  late  lu  the  week 
caused  by  the  uou  delivery  of  receipts  at  the  depots 
and  the  holding  hack  ot  stock  In  transit  by  railroads 
Lite  shipments  from  the  West  have  generally 
arrived  here  on  lime  and  no  further  delays  aro  antl- 
clpnfcd.  State  eggs  are  In  moderate  supply  and 
steady.  Receipts  tor  all  kinds  at  the  close  moderate. 

Jersey,  I,  I.  ami  near-by,  *  doz  ,  2lc;  Penn.  nn<l  N 
*  •,  2  HoyJ.u;  Western  fresh,  20c;  Canadian,  21c;  West¬ 
ern,  fair  to  good,  UK* 1 9%c. 

Fresh  Fiutt*. — Strawborrle «  are  not  quite  so  plenty 
and  have  advanced.  Some  nice  lots  arriving  from 


New  York,  Saturday,  July  8, 1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— There  la  a  light  stock  of  foreign 
beans;  demand  moderate  and  market  ruling  quiet. 
About  $9.  is  the  selling  price  of  prime  quality  in  car 
lots  small  Johhlnc  sales  are  from  83.  to  3  10.  Pea 
beans  scarce  and  firm.  Green  peas  In  small  Jobbing 
demand  at  #1.45.  jo 

Beans,  medium,  prime,  ftft  so  do.  fair  to  good.  #3.25 
nwfr‘**G  f,rlrn,v  HWi  do.  fair  to  good,  #3.75 
@3  95:  „r,‘d  kidney,  choice  *2.H5;  do.  fair  to  good, 
#2.25<2>?  50;  whits  k’duey.  prime,  $».0Vai4.l0;  do.  Talrto 
good.  s:i80@4  O;  pea  bean*,  choice,  #3  65;  do.  fair  to 
good,  $1  35@3  W;  black  turtle  soup.  #2  15 

Pess.  green,  #1.45  t*  bnshe  I;  fair  to  good,  #1.25@1.85, 

Southern  b.  e.  *2-bU8h  Lag  #4.00. 

BiiKSPSTUinrs  and  Provisions  The  home  trade  de¬ 
ni  nd  Is  more  of  a  feature  snd  exporters  are  taking 
rather  larger  lots  The  market  has  »  flnw-r  look  for 
most  grades.  Extreme  low  qualities,  sour  stock 
alone  excepted,  whl'h  can  only  be  marketed  at  low 
figures,  show  reduced  offering*.  The  belter  grades 
of  Spring  and  Winter  wheat  product  also  doing  a 
•tttle  better  Advices  of  bad  weather  In  England  and 
blither  markets  for  wheat,  have  stimulated  trade 
somewhat. 

Prices  for  flour,  meal  and  feed.— Quotations:  Flour; 
No.  2,  #2.75.4)3  60  latter  extreme:  superfine,  #3fn@4.40; 
common  to  fair  extra  State.  #1  SStSS-O1;  good  to  fancy, 
do.  *7  VWH  IX):  common  to  good  extra  Western. 
#4.V.@*. W);  good  to  choice,  $5  6d@9.,V>;  common  to  good 
extra  round  hoop  Ohio,  #l.i»5@5,5p;  good  to  choice  do. 
#5.fi0@R(lt(;  common  extra  Minnesota,  #l  7V;t5..5H;  clear, 
#7  ixxasno;  rye  mixture,  #B.«@7  Ok  hnkers’,  extra 
#6  *4)@?  75:  straight.  #T.25@SL0u:  jwitcnt,  *;.2S@9  35;  St. 
ism  Is,  common  to  fair,  extra.  #4  '  v.vs  uona  to  very 
choice  family.  #1.7lk»0:  0;  patent  Winter  wheat  extra. 
#7.00@9TO;  City  Mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  #«2n@ 
6.S5:  South  A  marl  r  a.  #*|.W.  65|  patent,  #7.2VmS  2V 
mi'rkct  elo  Ing  steady  Southern  Ilnur  more  active. 
Common  to  good  extra.  *s.2><36.2t>  good  to  choice, 
#fl  2V,tH.0O.  Rve  fl.Mjrqutcr,  Steady;  Superfine.  #3.50@ 
4  no.  Corn  meal  nrm  Brandywine,  gl.  0;  ve'lmv 
Weatcrn  quoted  #I.Qn«4.4"  Feed  Quoted  at  #(4@15 


Send  name  and  address  to  Cragin  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  cook  book  free. — Adv. 


*Thk  celebrated  Vegetable  Compound  which, 
within  a  few  years,  has  made  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Lydia  E,  Pinkbam  known  in  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  relieves  suffering  by 
the  safe  and  sure  method  of  equab'zing  the 
vital  forces  and  thus  regulating  the  organic 
functions.  It  is  only  by  such  a  method  that 
disease  is  ever  arrested  and  removed. — Adv. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  York.  Saturday,  July  8,  1B82. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days.  9,907  head, 
against  9il9Thcad  f  r  the  corresponding  rime  last 
week.  There  has  been  «  good  demand  for  Cheroke.  s 
and  Texans  and  nice.  tidy,  grfpw.fed  natives.  wMeh 
make  more  clean  money  for  Washington  Mnrket 
bu* oilers  than  any  other  grades  <  f  <  little.  The  range 
of  prices  for  native  steers  wns  from  lie.  to  dress  55 
IN.  paid  for  a  car  of  ‘  senile  wags,"  (O  I5%C  to  dress 
56ib  rci'ccclv.  d  for  a  lot  of  Ob'o  stems  l  :;m  it,  aver¬ 
age.  The  seP Ing  rams  for  Texans,  Cherokee*  and 
common  f’<  dorado  steer*  were  9%@l  r  to  dress  55  tb, 
with  m  few  enr  loads  of  good  Comrades  at  ll@J2%c. 
to  d  res*  S8@S6  lb , 

StiKF.P  AND  Lambs  —Total  receipts  for  six  days  82.275 
head  avail  St  3'  149  head  for  the  c  responding  cm© 
la*  t  week.  8b  up  were  In  good  demand  but  prices  were 
a  trifle  weak.  I.  mbs  were  In  g<  od  d<  immd  at  cl  se  of 
week.  Fair  to  prime  sheep  ranged  from  5%  to  '  %c, 
with  a  lot  of  common  Ohio  sold  at  r>e  and  a  few  old 
ewes  at.  l@l%o.  About.  1,(XXI  Jersey  Iambs  were  sold 
«m  Friday  iltmludlng  over  S>Ht  head  in  Wsshington 
Maraetl  at  SiAflc.  with  33  head  of  extra  at  !H,.c.  G-  n- 
ci'wl  sales  of  Southern  were  at  8@x%c,  with  a  few 
carloads  Of  choice  at  S%c9c.  Coarse  heavy  sheep 
have  been  somewhat  neglected.  Lames  are  not  run¬ 
ning  very  heavy, 

Calves.— The  demand  for  live  edves  was  good  the 
latter  part  or  the  week.  Buttermilk  calves  sold  at 
6%@V.,  a  loc  of  red  o lives  an  t  veals  mixed  at  7c.  and 
pr.uie  v  a  I  a  at  9@9%«);  city  dressed  v  als  were  In  d©* 
mand  at  13i«ii4%c.  for  fair  to  prime,  and  9<i1!'o  were 
the  figures  obtained  for  d reused  buttermilk  calves. 

Docs —Total  receipt*  for  *lx  davs,  is.siB  head, 
against  17.71s  head  for  the  cor-espondlug  time  lust 
week.  The  scarcity  of  Iiv©  h  gs  In  the  West  an  t  tb© 
consequ  nthtgli  price*  with  steady  tendency  upward 
cause  slaughter*  t..  buy  sparingly,  nd  the  average 
weekly  receipts  In  this  murk,  t  6tnc@  June  l>t  have 
been  8,7  si  h.-ud  les«  th  oi  dur  ng  Hie  stme  time  last 
yea',  fhc  general  opinion  of  good  judge*  s>  em*  to 
be  that  prices  will  rule  high  until  the  new  crop 
comeg  in,  ,m,j  predict  that  tb°  price  will  ad¬ 

vance  to  12c.  heforo  the  niimm-r  Is  over.  Live  hogs 
are'flrin  und  higher.  A  car  of  prime  Western  would 
bring  H%e.  Country  dressed  '  ic,  higher  for  heavy, 
and  the  Inside  figure  Is  lie. 

Milch  Cows  —Trade  during  the  week  has  been  fair, 
closing  a  little  dull,  with  general  sales  at  §35@65  per 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25cts.  per  box. — Adv. 


BSP*  Feathers,  ribbons,  velvet,  can  all  be 
colored  to  match  that  new  hat  by  using  the 
Diamond  Dyes.  Ten  cents  for  any  color. — Adv. 


A  Fine  Hair  Dressingf. 

Cocoaink  dresses  the  hair  perfectly,  and  is 
also  a  preparation  unequalled  for  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  dandruff. 

The  superioi-ity  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  cousists  in  their  purity  and  great 
strength.— Adv. 


A  Threnber  that  Pays. 

In  loca  lities  where  there  is  threshing  to  do, 
the  Butterwortb  machines  are  always  sure  to 
obtain  a  steady  run,  and  also  command  the 
highest  prices  for  the  remarkable  superiority 
of  their  work.  « 

For  Circulars  address  N.  J.  Agr’l  Works, 
Trenton  N.  J. — Ado. 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Julyl,  June  24,  July  2, 

^  w  18&2.  1832.  1H81. 

Wheat,  bush .  10,107,430  10,555,1-16  15,970,746 

Corn,  bush .  6.966  867  8,135.326  14,511.347 

Oats,  bush .  1.815, 2 '0  1,936,195  8,382,498 

Barley,  bush .  108,578  103  457  19,8,974 

Rye,  bush .  725,670  807,802  136,071 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  AUGUST  OPTIONS  ON  GRAIN  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

Mar.  24,  Mar  31,  Mav  5,  July  6,  July  S, 
-r,.  4  „  „  ,  1882.  1S82.  1832.  1882.  1881. 

Wheat, No.  2.  rpd, 

hush.  $1.20%  #1.19%  *122374  $'.20%  #1.22% 

“  No.l  white  “  .  1.25  1.21 

Corn,  No.  2,  “  78%  .82%  .85%  .56% 

Oats,  No.  2,  “  41%  ..18%  .50%  37% 

Price*  of  Provfelous— Pork,  nm**,  spot.  #21  (Xk^21  50: 
old.  #22.50;  new  mess.  September,  S'.'2.50@2£85i  city 
family,  #25.txi;  prime.  $2.0.0,  Beef  steadily  held, 
demand  only  moderate,  extra  hies*,  #15  i4)@l5.50; 
packet,  #18 .it);  City  extra,  India  moss,  Slid OtSSLOo. 
Roof  hams  In  higher dcmxnd  and  firmly  b»  d,  quoted 
$23  S0@#21  Ml  l  utmrats  hold  very  firm,  and  demand 
continue*  fair;  pickled  bellies,  n@i3  n»».  i2%@i2%c; 
pickled  shoulders.  lH.(y.ll%c;  ptukrlrd  hams,  l'%@ 
l4%c.:  smoked  shoulder*,  I2%c:  smoked  hams,  15%o; 
dre*«ed  hogs  lu  good  demand,  quoted  lUjo  Lard, 
speculative  trading  continues  very  brisk,  and  most 
mark'd  In  the  /lugust  and  September  options; 
demand  for  cash  lots  only  moderately  active; 
steam  spot,  13@ta  Ufa;  choice,  3.15c.  cit  v  steam  firm 
and  quiet,  12,75c;  V  tee.,  roll  tied  quoted  13.1.0. 

RECEIPTS  OF  BREAUSTUFFS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

This  week 

This  week.  Last  week,  last  year. 

Flour,  barrels .  (19.200  59,600  Hfl  350 

Wheat,  bushels .  607,70)  1,329  500  l,;k)3.6(X) 

Corn,  "  .  240.425  13S9K)  2,053,250 

Rye.  ••  .  8  800  73,450  9.5(0 

Oats,  “  .  355,300  348, SOO  589,(XW 

Peas,  “  .  8,300  1.200 

Malt,  “  .  72.000  89,200 

Barley,  “  .  85,500  . 

EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUKFS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

This  week 

This  week.  Last  week,  last  year. 

Flour,  barrels .  43,500  39  750  45,501 

Corntneal,  “  .  2,«00  1,850  8  250 

Wheat,  bushels....  606,200  634,550  540,000 

Corn,  *•  ....  27  100  121,700  97SIXX) 

Rye,  "  ....  74,960  75.150  9,100 

Peas,  *•  ....  750  17  400  2,300 

Oats,  “  ....  2,100  1,900  8.2UU 

Butter  —The  movement  Is  somewhat  freer  on 
local  trade  account,  and  the  appearance  of  affairs  Is 
somewhat  steadier.  Best  marks  of  State  creamery 
are  salable  to  Jobber*  at  26c.;  and  raltcv  Iowa  lot* 
at  25c.  Selections  of  btate  dairy  hulf  flrklu  tu  a 
reach  25o.;  but  21c.  Is  about  tbe  top  for  unbroken  In¬ 
voices.  W extern  Imitation  creamery  In  rather  light 
receipt  nnd  steady  Dairy  lu  better  supply  and 
easier  Factory  busies*  expert  demand  and  favors 
buyers;  receipts  are  not  large  hut  the  tone  of  Western 
advice*  show*  u  wealtni  ss  an  I  w«  are  likely  to  get 
more  goods  In  a  week  or  two. 

Creamery,  State,  line,  25%@26ctJgood  to  prime,  24® 
!5e:  fair  to  -  ood,  23@ ’4c;  sweat  cruain,  24@2l%c;  dairy, 
half  llrkln  tubs  sehcilou*,  25c;  choice  lines,  24c:  gootl 
to  prime,  22@23c;  fair  to  good,  2!@22o;  poor,  IRQi^i'c; 
Welsh  tub*,  tin.  choice,  23c-  goo  i  to  prime,  2l@22c: 
fair  to  good,  dWlle,  pour,  I8®19c.  Creamery.  Wcs- 
te'ti  flue  24%@25c:  good  to  prime  23@24. ;  fair  to  good, 

2 Uo. 2 V,  Imitation  ereninery,  i8,i*2lc  d  try  choice.  21c; 
good  to  prime  19@2l)e;  fair  to  go  d.  17@;8o;  factory, 
fresh  choice,  18c;  good  to  prime,  16@l7c;  poor  to  fair, 
149$ 15c. 

CHEK8E. — There  Is  an  unsettled  and  rather  easy 
market.  F.x porters  have  not  been  able  to  do  bet  er 
than  lie.  on  the  faney  lots,  but  they  move  slowly  at 
the  figure.  The  cable  accounts  arc  against  shippers, 
representing  an  easier  market,  and  with  the  receipts 
hero  larger  there  i*  prompted  a  feeling  to  hold  off  on 
more  Important  lines  and  await  developments  of  the 
week.  Medium  and  even  low  grades  In  fair  demand. 
Ohio  lliita  show  no  Improvement.  Creamery-  skims 
arc  In  fair  receipt  and  steady. 

Stale  factory  line,  lie;  do,  good  prime;  l(l!d@105ic., 
fair  to  good;  9%@IOMc;  do.  poor  to  fair,  8@9e;  Ohio 
flat,  flue,  8%'«t9  r  good  to  prime,  7%@>c..  poor  to  fair, 
4«t?o:  creamery  partly  skimmed,  choice;  6@(!%c;  fair 
to  prime,  3%@5c,  fully  SKlluluud,  2ig3e. 

Cotton,— From  Southern  points  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  feature  wax  In  the  dispatches  from  New 
Orleans  which  show  prices  standing  relatively 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS* 
Up  to  Saturday,  July  8. 

Chicago— Wheat  unsettled:  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring  at  $1  25@L80,  $l,30July;  |1.10>^,  Au¬ 
gust;  $l.O5%@l.O0,  September;  1.037£,  all  the 
year;  No.  S  do.  $1.03,  regular;  $1,133*.  July; 
$1.08J^,  August;  1.05)^.  September;  $1,033^.  all 
the  year.  Corn  in  active  demand  at  ?8}^c.@ 
78%c.,  cash;  783£c.@7K%r\,  July;  78%c. ,  Au¬ 
gust  and  September;  78%o„  October;  70c., 
all  the  year;  rejected,  76>£e.  Oats  active 
at  53c.,  cash;  4D%'c,,  July;  40J£c.,  Au¬ 
gust;  4'.»3^c.,  September  and  October;  38>ic., 
all  the  year.  Rye  firm  at  74c.  Barley 
steady  at  90c.  Flax-seed  quiet  but  steady; 
merchantable,  $1  25.  Rejected,  $1.15@1,30, 
Hogs — Market  opened  strong  and  closed 
weaker;  sales,  one  lot  at  $9; mixed,  $7.80@ 
8.45;  heavy,  $8.35@9;  light,  $7.65@8.40; 
skips,  $5 @7. 50.  Cattle — Market  stronger 
and  active;  exports,  $7  65@8.10;  good  to 
choice  shipping,  $G.90@7  50;  common  to  fair, 
$5  50@6.40;  butchers’,  $2  50@4.50;  common 
to  good  extra,  $4  50(535.50;  stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  weak  at  $3@5.  Sheep — Market  active; 
common  to  fair,  $3.50(6(4.50;  good  to  choice, 
$4.75(55. 

St.  Louis— Wheat  No.  2  red  Fall  at 
$1  10X  @$1  32M  cash;  $1  07)^  July;  $1- 
02%  August;  $L  023f  September;  $1  00%  all 
the  year.  No.  3  red  Fall  at  $1  00;  No.  4  do.  at 
97 (g 98c.  Corn  higher  at  78%@79c.  cash;  77jqc. 
July  76%c.  August  7't)>iic.  September;  74%c. 
October;  04%o.  all  the  year.  Oats  higher  at 
53@53%c.  civil ;  47%c.  July;  373^c.  August; 
S63^c.  September;  39c.  all  the  year.  Butter 
quiet.  Eggs  dull  at  1  t@lSj.fc.  Pork  higher; 
jobbing  at  $22  40.  Bulk  meats  firm;  Winter 
shoulders  at  9.60c.;  short  rib  at  13c.;  short 
clear  at  13.50c.  Bacon  higher;  shoulders  at 
10%e. ;  short  rib  at  14%c. ;  short  clear  at  14%c. 
Lard  held  at  12%c.  Cattle  market  steady 
and  unchanged;  supply  largely  of  grass  Tex¬ 
ans,  which  ranged  from  $3  80@$1  85  for  steers 
of  from  700  to 975  lbs.;  good  native  cows  $3  50 
@$4;  light  shipping  steers  $5  50@$0  25;  heavy, 
$6  50@$7;  exports  $7@$7  50.  Sheep  market 
steady,  with  a  good  demand;  natives,  of  from 
80  to  100  lbs.  $3  25@$4.  Hogs  higher  and 
scarce;  shipping  pigs  $7  40(5$7  75;  packing 
$7  75@$S  SO;  butchers’  to  fancy,  $8  40<g}$8  75. 

Cincinnati.— Wheat  easier;  No.  2  Red 
Winter  $1  25@L87  forold;  $1  15@1.17  for  new 
spot;  $1.03%  bid  for  July;  $1.04%  August; 
$104  September;  receipts,  10,000  bush,,  ship¬ 
ments,  290.  Corn  excited  and  higher;  No.  2 
mixed  79c.,  spot;  7fle.  bid,  July;  79>a@80%c. 
August;  79%{g79%c.  September  ;  79%@80c. 
October:  68%@70c.,  all  the  year.  Oat  a  easier; 
No.  2  mixed,  58c.  Rye  strong  at  75c;  Pork 
firm  at  $23  75.  Lard  strong  and  higher  at 
$I2.373'.jC,  Bulk-meats  stronger;  shoulders, 
9%c. ;  clear  rib,  13%c.  Bacon  in  good  demaud ; 
shoulders,  10%e. ;  clear  rib,  14e. ;  ch  ar,  14%<\ 
Whiskey  steady  et  $1.12;  combination  sales 
of  finished  goods,  325  barrels,  on  a  basis  of 
$1.12.  Hogs  active  and  fiim. 


Call  on  or  write  to  R.  II.  Al.l.EN  dk  t 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

Address  1W  k  I0|  Water  St 
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Judire  Tourgee's  New  Story: 


ti'eatsor  a  most  Interesting  and  exciting  period  of 
American  history,  and  while  entirely  dissimilar  is 
yet  happily  germine  to  his  previous  works. 

Special  Term*  for  Immediate  Siibacriptlon. 

Je  ordkrkd  at  o.nck  wk  will  send  OUR  CONTI 
NENT,  beginning  with  Judge  Touroee's  Story,  until 
THE  END  OK  THE  YEAR  (Feb.  1.7,  1883)  FOR  $2.60;  OR  WITH 
ALL  THE  BACK  NUMBERS  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  (F  b  15, 

1883)  for  #8.90.  This  ovvkh  may  bk  withdrawn  at  any 

TIME  WHEN  THE  BACK  NUMBERS  ARK  EXHAUSTED. 

OV 1 2  COATf,\LV'r  contniAS  one-third 

more  matter  than  any  Monthly  Magazine  -an  aveess 
equal  to  four  monthly  numbers. 

SunsCRtBE  AT  ONCE  AND  BEGIN  WITH  JUDGE  TOUR- 
gkk’s  Story  Back  numbers  cannot  bk  ruoMisKD 
after  "Hot  Ploughs!!  arks”  iskglss.  Address 
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KEMINDINO  THE  HEN. 


“  lx’s  well  I  went  Into  the  garden,’* 

Said  Eddie,  bis  face  all  aglow, 

“  For  what  do  you  think,  mamma,  happened  ? 
You  never  will  guess,  I  know." 

"The  little  brown  hen  was  there  clucking; 

‘  Cut-cut,'  she’d  say.  quick  as  a  wink— 

Then  ’cut-cut'  again,  only  slower. 

And  then  she  would  stop  short  and  think. 

"  And  then  she  would  say  It  all  over— 

She  did  look  so  inad  and  so  vexed— 

For,  mamma,  do  you  know,  she’d  forgotten 
The  word  that  she  ought  to  cluck  next  ? 

"  So  I  said, '  Ca  dair-cut !  Ca  daic-cut !’ 

As  loud  and  as  strong  as  I  could  ; 

And  she  looked  round  at  me  very  thankful, 

I  tell  you,  It  made  her  feel  good. 

“  Then  she  flapped,  and  said  *  Cut-ca-daie-cut !' 

She.  remembered  Just  bow  lt^went  then, 

But  It’s  well  I  ran  Into  the  garden  — 

She  might  never  have  clucked  right  again  !” 

[St.  Nicholas. 


FARMING  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
NO.  48. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Rearing1  Poultry. 

The  rearing  of  fowls  is  a  very  pleasant 
occupation  for  girls.  Boys  may  rear  colts 
and  calves,  but  girls  always  succeed  better 
with  fowls  than  boys  do.  This  is  because  girls 
are  gentle  and  quiet  with  their  pets,  and  young 


French  Poultry  House  —Fig.  224. 


chickens  are  gentle  and  quiet,  and  do  much 
better  when  they  are  petted  and  treated  ten¬ 
derly  ;  and  how  much  better  it  is  to  have  the 
fowls  so  tame  that  they  will  eat  out  of  one’s 
hand,  than  to  fly  and  flutter  and  scream  when 
one  comes  any  where  in  sight  of  them.  When 
fowls  are  kindly  treated  they  do  better ;  the 
hens  feed  and  lay  better;  they  brood  better 
on  their  nests  and  take  much  better  care  of 
the  young  chicks.  When  a  hen  is  afraid  and 
gets  wild  she  leaves  her  nest  and  lays  away, 
and  the  eggs  are  lost;  or  she  breaks  the  eggs 
or  steps  on  the  chickens,  and  one  might  as 
well  have  no  fowls  at  all  as  to  have  wild  and 
frightened  ones. 

Now  a  good  young  hen  will  lay  an  egg  every 
second  day  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
year,  which  is  about  120  eggs,  or  10  dozens  for 
the  year;  and  she  will  rear  10  chicks  besides — 
that  is,  if  she  is  well  cared  for.  A  hen  can  be 
well  fed  for  $1  a  year,  so  it  is  very  easy  to 
figure  up  how  much  profit  any  little  girl  can 
make  out  of  five  or  six  hens.  Then,  if  one 
begins  now  with  one  hen,  before  the  year  is 


Hen  House.— Fig.  225. 


out  there  will  be  nine  dozen  of  eggs  and  five 
young  chickens  perhaps,  to  sell,  and  the  mother 
and  a  little  family  of  five  young  hens  for  the 
second  year.  That  is  doing  very  well  indeed. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  done.  First, 
a  good  young  hen  is  needed  and  then  a  house 
and  a  yard.  A  very  nice  house  and  yard  can 
be  made  with  little  trouble.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  to  drive  some  stakes  in  the  ground 
and  fasten  three  or  four  fence  wires  to  them 
and  then  weave  among  these  some  of  the 
thickest  corn  stalks  that  can  be  found,  or  some 
coarse  pea  brush  or  laths.  If  a  tree  can  be 
enclosed  in  the  yard,  so  much  the  better.  The 
house  may  be  made  of  a  few  pieces  of  board 
or  a  large  packing-box,  and  a  good  sized  one 
will  easily  hold  six  fowls.  The  first  picture 
(Fig.  224)  shows  a  French  poultry-house — or 
rather  two  of  them,  because  it  is  better  to 
have  a  few  in  a  house  and  have  more  houses, 
than  to  have  many  fowls  in  one  house.  A 
smart  boy  and  girl  together  could  make  a 
House  and  yard  like  this  is  in  lees  than  a  week, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


and  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  saw,  a  hammer, 
some  nails  and  an  auger;  an  ax,  of  course, 
will  be  wanted  to  cut  the  stakes  and  the  brush 
in  the  woods. 

The  second  picture  (Fig.  225)  is  one  of  a 
larger  house  for  25  or  30  fowls.  This  house 
will  cost  about  $25;  but  if  one  would  only 
take  good  care  of  so  many  fowls,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  get  all  that  money  back  again  in 
one  year  and  $25  besides,  and  even  two  or 
three  times  as  much,  if  ther-t  is  a  chance  to 
sell  the  young  chicks  at  a  good  price  in  a 
market  or  a  hotel.  Now,  if  a  boy  or  girl 
could  make  $50  a  year  from  keeping  a  small 
flock  of  fowls,  that  would  be  very  pleasant. 
And  yet  it  can  be  done  if  the  right  course  is 
taken;  and  the  right  way  is  to  have  a  com¬ 
fortable,  dry,  warm  house,  and  a  yard  with 
plenty  of  room  and  some  shade  in  it;  to  keep 
the  house  and  yard  very  clean ;  to  feed  the  fowls 
properly ;  to  give  them  plenty  of  clean  water, 
and  to  manage  them  in  every  way  just  right. 
Allkthis  seems  quite  easy;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  after  all,  unless  one  knows  how  to  do  it; 
and  this  will  be  all  told  hereafter. 

- - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins. 
— I  wonder  how  many  of  the  nephews  and 
nieces  who  livj  in  the  country  are  improving 
their  opportunity  to  learn  gardening  this  Sum¬ 
mer  I  It  is  quite  late  for  you  to  undertake  a 
bed  or  garden  of  your  own  now,  but  it  would 
be  such  a  nice  thing  if  you  could  induce  mam¬ 
ma  to  take  you  into  partnership  or  appren¬ 
ticeship  this  year;  she  can  teach  you  about 
cultivating  the  flowers  or  vegetables,  and  then 
you  will  be  better  prepared  to  tend  your  own 
flower-garden  next  Summer. 

We  will  suppose  the  bed  is  all  nicely  made 
with  its  beautiful  border  of  foliage  plants, 
pansies  or  whatever  may  be.  They  have  all 
started  up  finely,  and  so  have  the  weeds  and 
grass.  They  are  having  a  hand-to-hand  con¬ 
flict  for  the  championship  of  the  bed,  and  from 
the  long  and  delicate  appear  ince  of  the  grass 
and  weed-stems  they  seem  to  be  gaining 
ground  rapidly  over  your  beautiful  plants. 
But  now  is  the  time  for  my  little  friends  to 
come  to  the  rescue  I  Mamma  has  been  so  busy ; 
there  has  been  so  many  hungry  little  mouths 
as  well  as  big  ones  to  feed;  so  many  stockings 
to  darn  and  so  much  butter  to  make  and  so 
much  work  in  doors  to  do  that  she  has  been 
forced  to  neglect  the  bed  of  flowers  that  she 
laid  out  and  cared  for  with  so  much  pride  the 
fore  part  of  the  season.  Now  let  each  one  of 
you  take  a  little  trowel  to  loosen  up  the  earth, 
then  when  the  hard  lumps  turn  up  pulverize 
them  and  pull  out  all  the  weeds  which  the  lit¬ 
tle  hands  can  easily  induce  to  relax  their  hold. 
In  this  way  you  will  help  mamma  wonderfully 
if  you  do  your  work  well,  and  now  and  then, 
as  she  comes  to  your  side  to  direct  you,  she 
will  quite  surely  have  something  to  say  about 
the  beautiful  flowers  as  well  as  the  ugly  weeds. 
Besides,  you  will  become  interested  in  your 
work,  I  hope,  and  will  take  as  much  pride  as 
mamma  does  in  having  the  flower-bed  look 
nice  and  clein.  Another  year  you  can  ask 
for  a  little  flower-bed  of  your  own,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  not  be  refused  if  you  bave 
done  well  this  season  iu  assisting  mother.  In 
the  vegetable  garden  tbe  boyB  should  pursue 
a  similar  course,  and  they  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  much  they  can  learn  and  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  in  gardening.  Aunt  May. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Horticultural  Club,  and  want 
to  do  what  little  I  can  to  make  it  interesting 
to  others.  I  think  we  ought  to  tell  each  other 
what  we  are  doing  in  our  gardens  this  Sum¬ 
mer  so  that  the  experiences  of  each  may  profit 
the  others.  But  1  am  most  interested  in  the 
study  of  insects,  their  habits  and  how  they  in¬ 
jure  plants.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  studies  that  I  ever  took  up,  and  I 
believe  it  is  profitable,  too.  Don't  you  think, 
Uncle  Mark,  that  if  the  grown  up  farmers 
knew  more  about  the  habits  of  insects  that 
they  would  know  better  how  to  prevent  their 
attacks  upon  fruits  and  flowers  ?  (Most  cer¬ 
tainly,  U.  M.]  I  am  going  to  study  all  I  can 
about  insects  and  maybe  some  day  I  shall 
know  enough  about  them  to  write  articles  for 
the  Rural  and  other  papers  on  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  insects  and  their  remedies.  I  al¬ 
ways  like  to  read  the  articles  by  Profs.  Cook, 
French  and  others,  in  the  Rural  and  they 
help  me  a  good  deal,  though  many  times  I 
come  across  big  names  and  scientific  terms 
that  I  don’t  understand  but  I  hope  to  some 
day.  Your  nephew,  George. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  would  like  to 
join  the  Horticultural  Club  with  the  rest  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  I  am  14  years  old,  and 
live  in  the  town  of  Ca3tile,  N.  Y.,  about  two 
miles  from  the  village  of  Castile,  and  a-half 
mile  from  one  of  the  prettiest  lakes  in  the 
country.  I  will  not  tell  the  name  of  it,  and 
see  if  any  of  the  Cousins  can  tell  in  some  of 
their  letters.  I  have  helped  plant  potatoes  and 
have  Harrowed  several  acres,  and  my  uncle, 


with  whom  I  am  living,  let  me  hold  the  plow 
some.  I  helped  sow  about  two  acres  of  gar¬ 
den  seeds  with  our  new  Planet,  Jr.,  Seed 
Drill.  I  can  run  it  nicely.  We  have  a  pretty 
flower  garden,  or  it  will  be  pretty  when 
the  flowers  blossom.  Now  I  am  going  in 
for  Uncle  Elm’s  huckleberry  prize;  have  one 
dozen  bushes  set  out;  planted  them  the  23d 
of  May.  I  hope  there  will  be  others  to  try  it. 

Your  nephew,  Bertie  Hungkreord. 

[Glad  you  are  trying  for  the  huckleberry 
prize,  and  hope  there  are  many  of  the  Cousins 
who  are  doing  the  same.  u.  m  ] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins— 
As  I  am  a  member  of  the  Club  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  write  you  a  letter.  I  received  the 
watermelon  sseds  all  right;  sowed  them  and 
four  of  them  are  up.  I  go  to  Bchool  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  have  a  flower-bed  and  expect  to  have 
quite  a  good  many  flowers  I  sowed  some  of 
the  celery  seel  and  it  came  up  nicely.  It  was 
very  cold  here  this  Spring.  I  have  quite  a 
large  vegetable  gardou.  I  have  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  melons,  lettuce  and  a  few  other 
things  Why  don’t  the  Cousins  write  oftener? 
They  have  written  only  a  very  few  letters 
this  year.  Your  niece, 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  Gertie  M.  Cornwell. 

[Yes;  why  don’t  the  Cousins  write  more, 
as  Gertie  suggests!  I  am  always  very  glad 
to  hear  from  them.  Write  often;  don’t  limit 
yourself  to  two  letters  a  year.  Whenever 
you  have  anything  good  to  say,  let’s  hear 
it.— u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  am  fourteen  years 
old,  but  not  very  stout.  This  is  the  first  Sum¬ 
mer  that  I  have  not  attended  school  since  I 
began.  I  have  a  garden  patch  of  my  own 
this  Summer.  I  have  raised  onion  sets  for 
Bale  for  several  years.  I  sowed  two  papers  of 
onion  seeds  this  Spring.  I  am  raising  pars¬ 
nips,  pans  and  lettuce,  too.  I  had  a  few  pea¬ 
nuts  last  year  but  most  of  them  rotted  I 
planted  half  a  dozen  or  so  (which  were  all  I 
had)  this  year.  I  guess  I  can  raise  as  many 
as  I  plant.  I  will  try  to  do  the  best  I  can 
with  the  watermelon  seed  you  so  kindly  sent 
me.  Please  accept  thanks  for  them.  My  little 
Red  Bud  is  just  alive,  for  tbe  freezing  this 
Spring  after  it  got  started  to  growing  nearly 
killed  it.  I  bave  sown  some  seed  for  the  top 
onion.  Yours  truly,  Allen  Martin. 

Knox  Co.,  0. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  read  the  Youth’s 
Column  of  the  Rural  and  it  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  hear  from  the  cousins  all  over  the 
country,  and  while  I  enjoy  this  the  wish  is 
ever  in  my  mind  to  see  Uncle  Mark.  Is  he  an 
old  white-haired  man,  sitting  in  a  large  arm¬ 
chair,  surrounded  with  bookB  and  letters! 
Does  he  sometimes  get  cross  because  we  boys 
and  girls  do  not  write  plainer,  and  he  has  to 
put  on  an  extra  pair  of  specs  ?  Or  is  he  a 
bachelor,  been  disappointed  in  love,  and  so 
satisfies  himself  in  the  society  of  his  hundreds 
of  nieces  and  nephews  ?  What  does  Uncle 
Mark  look  like  ?  Can  we  not  have  a  picture 
of  him  in  the  Rural,  so  that  we  may  see  the 
one  we  all  love  ?  Your  niece,  Carrie. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark— My  Pyrethrum  ro- 
seum  seed  was  sown  so  late  that  it  did  no 
good.  I  put  the  ground  in  good  ordar, 
watered  it  well,  planted  the  seeds  and  covered 
them  with  newspapers,  and  did  everything  I 
could  for  them,  but  the  drought  had  com¬ 
menced  and  they  perished  after  some  of  them 
were  one-half  inch  in  higbt.  We  saved  a  few 
seed  for  planting  this  Spring.  I  think  celery 
must  require  very  moist  ground  down  South, 
as  ours  did  not  even  sprout.  The  Japan  Judas 
tree  has  not  sprouted  yet;  seed  rotten,  I  ex¬ 
pect.  We  have  our  garden  fenced  in,  so  we 
can  now  take  better  careof  anything  you  may 
kindly  furnish  us  in  the  future. 

Your  nephew,  Virgil  A.  Herron. 

Burleson  Co.,  Tex. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Is  there  room  for  me  ? 
I  believe  there  is,  because  the  young  folks’ 
column  does  not  fill  up  very  fast  with  letters 
from  the  Cousins.  Can  any  one  tell  us  why  it 
is  ?  I  am  sure  I  cannot  account  for  it,  unless 
it  is  because  they  are  negligent,  like  myself. 
I  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club,  although  I  seldom  have  anything 
to  Bay.  Will  Lois  Wurtz  please  send  her  full 
address  ?  I  would  Uka  to  correspond  with  some 
of  the  Rural  cousins. 

Your  niece,  Ophelia  T. 

Stryker,  Williams  Co.,  O. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  received  your 
melon  seeds  safely  and  planted  them  in  rich 
grouml,  aud  they  grew  very  well  for  two  or 
three  days,  but  the  bugs  are  so  vigorous  here 
that  my  plants  are  nearly  all  destroyed,  al¬ 
though  there  were  other  melons  but  a  few 
hills  away.  I  planted  some  potatoes  this 
Spring  and  they  are  doing  well.  We  like  to 
take  the  Rural,  and  I  like  to  read  the  chil¬ 
drens’  column,  and  wish  there  was  more  of  it. 

Allen  County,  Ind.  William  Perkins. 


Here  You  Have  It! 

SWEET  GiDEfl!  SWEET  CIDER! 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  toslxty  bushelsof  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  that  will  press  Sev¬ 
enty  live  gallons  ata  pressing.  Donotfall  >o  sendfor 
our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery, 
manufactured  by  the 

HIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPORATION, 

illggiwium,  Cl.  U.  8.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of  every 
description. 


THE 


SHIR -SLING, 

For  Uni.oadi.no  Hay  and  Grain 
has  NO  SUPERIOR. 

It  saves  one  half  of  the  time, 
labor  and  expense. 

Its  capacity  lit  double  that 
of  any  borac  fork. 

It  has  unequal  In  Us  conve¬ 
nience  in  changing  Its  ad  a  p  ta¬ 
lon  to  all  kinds  of  grain  ;  the 
facility  and  canri  in  operating, 
the  cleanliness  arid  accuracy 
of  Its  work. 

The  machine  Is  warranted  In 
all  of  the  above  statements. 

For  further  particulars  and 
prices  aduress. 

O.  VAN  -ICIvLK  SON 
Sliortsville.  N.  Y. 


The  Best  apple  grinder,  price  359® 

W.P.  Davis. 


Catalogues 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 


Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  In  use.  Being 
strong  net-work  without  lunl«,  It  will  tnrn  dogs, 
ig«.  poultry  as  well  im  the  most,  vicious  stock,  with- 
•  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  Just  tbe 


f>m?o  far  farmer*,  jmrcicixerw. stock  T*\BdTir  ana  rail- 
roads ;  very  deeirablo  for  lawn*,  park*  or  cemeteries. 
As  it  is  covered  with  ru-t  proof  paint  it  will  latt  a  life¬ 
time.  It  I  s  super: ar  to  board- in  every  re;  -cct.  and  far 
better  than  Imrbod  win.  Wo  ask  for  it  a  luir  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wj-.au  itself  Into  favor.  The  Sedg¬ 
wick  Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  dely  all  competition  iti  neatness,  lightness, 
strength  and  durability.  Wealsomake  the  BEST  and 
CHEAPEST  ALL  IRON  Automattc.  or  Ski.f-open- 
in<»  Oath.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  liut  and 

particulars  address  _  _  _ 


r  H  RES  HERS”1* 


strated  price  list  free. 
3R  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 


_  _  _  _  cheapest.  II- 

THE  AULTMAN  ft  TAY- 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 

It  Is  what  every  boy  wants,  and 
what  every  man  ought  to  have. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  price  list  to 

The  Pope  MT g  Co 

595  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass 
New  York  m.l  lug  School  34th  St.  near  4th  Avenue. 


Feed  y-oxir  Stock 

WITH  THK 

Waste  on  Your  farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICKS  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  BA  VERY  ft  CO.,  Limited 
PHILADKU’HU,  Pa. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

WITH  LEVEL  TREAD 

argnl  trark  (7  In.)  whateU. 
N.Uud.niii!  Chilled  Hearing* 

Guaranteed  to  produce 
more  power  With  le»»  ele¬ 
vation  than  uuy  other. 
AI»o  menurheturef*  of  the 

Premium  Pirn  Qrist  Mill, 

_  CLIMAX  KKKU  ITTTEBS. 

Stnd  for  [iMcriptivo  Catalogue,  Tkreiheri,  Cleaner*,  fto. 
*V.  Li.  llOYLSU  Ok  BUO., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


a  week  la  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Addrenn  Hal  latt  ft  IV.  Portland.  Mai 


$47 


A  MJtf  Ctl  mi  l  board  lu  your  oouuty.  Men 
or  ladles.  Pleasant  bus!  noss.  Address 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  *  00.,  Box  83,  PhUa.,.P». 
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PERSONALS. 

Parson  Newman’s  salary  has  been  raised  to 

$10,000. 

Senator  Joe  Brown  owns  $339,000  worth  of 
property  in  Atlanta  alone. 

Mr.  Blaine  says  that  he  made  $75,000  in  his 
Virginia  railroad  speculation. 

Senator  Windom  likes  to  remark  that  he 
was  once  a  tailor  in  an  Ohio  town. 

Boston  Corbett,  the  swarthy  man  who  slew 
J.  Wilkes  Bo.th,  is  importuning  Congress¬ 
men  for  a  pension. 

Oscar  Wilde’s  oddities  have  enabled  him 
to  pocket  about  $30,000  so  far  during  his  visit 
to  America. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  Lord  Coleridge  have  written 
letters  to  the  London  Society  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Animals  from  Vivisection,  expressing 
sympathy  with  its  work. 

“Adirondack”  Murray  denies  the  story 
that  he  is  living  a  sinful  and  poverty-stricken 
life  in  Texas.  He  claims  to  be  walking  up¬ 
right  and  to  be  making  money  out  of  a  big 
sheep  ranch. 

Dr.  Atticus  Haygood,  president  of  Emory 
College,  Georgia,  in  reply  to  a  letter  asking 
why  be  declined  the  bishop’s  robes,  said: 
“  When  I  came  to  Oxford  I  bought  a  lot  in 
the  cemetery.  I  mean  it.  ” 

Mr.  Pullman,  of  palace  car  fame,  says  that 
his  attention  is  mainly  devoted  just  now  to 
providing  large,  clean  and  healthful  homes 
for  his  employes.  He  has  made  a  contract 
for  five  hundred  model  houses,  to  be  built  at 
the  town  of  Pullman,  near  Chicago. 

Victor  Hugo  was  entertaining  some  friends 
at  his  house  in  Paris  the  other  night.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  Francois  Coppee,  who  sat  at  his  right 
hand  at  the  table,  he  said:  “Why  should 
not  the  two  poets  here  present  drink  their 
health  3”  “  Ob,  dear  master,”  replied  the  mod¬ 
est  Coppee,  “there  is  only  one  poet  here.” 
“And  I,”  asked  Hugo,  “do  not  I  count?” 

A  resident  of  Cleveland  says;  “Mrs.  Gar¬ 
field  has  $300,000  in  Government  bonds,  the 
result  of  the  subscription.  Then  her  husband’s 
life  was  insured  for  $50,000,  which  she 
promptly  received.  She  also  was  paid  the 
salary  of  the  President  for  the  unoccupied 
first  year,  amounting  to  about  $50,000.  That 
makes  $100,000,  does  it  not?  Very  well.  Then 
add  to  it  about  $30,000,  the  total  value  of  Gar¬ 
field’s  estate. 

***  “  It  is  a  great  art  to  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.”  The  person  subject  to  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  kidneys  or  liver  has  a 
protective  duty  to  perform  in  purchasing  a 
package  of  Kidney -Wort.  It  invigorates 
these  organs,  and  by  its  cathartic  and  diu¬ 
retic  effect  cleanses  the  whole  system  of  all 
bad  humors. — Adv. 


Terms  for  1882. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year  . $2.00 

“  Six  months .  L10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France, . . .  3.04  (16  «  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.0S  (20  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKKR 

Inside  (Agate  space) . .  40c.  per  Une 

Outside  or  last  page . . . 50  “ 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  86  lus.,  20  per  ct;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct 
fW~  No  ad'  ertlsement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


The  People  have  Proclaimed 

THE  CIjYDEbDAIjE 

The  Kin?  of  Draft  Horses. 


L  00 
©  — 


Jj  fi 


WUIL.tYlIc'rOK. 

^  «!&•«. 

rOWHILli  BROTHEK8, 

SPRINGBORO  CRAWFORD  CO..  PA. 
liiu-ueal  and  finest  collection  in  ibe  World 
of  C  lydesdale  Stallions,  (lie  best  breed  ol 
Brail  Horses.  Also  an  tmporuitluu  of  the  choicest 
Percberon- Normans  to  be  found.  Breeders  of 
TrottiuK-ltred  Roadsters,  and  Importers  and 
Breeders  of  Holstein  mnl  Devon  Cattle.  Rare 
Individual  fCxcsllence  and  Choicest  Pedigree  our 
Specialties,  at  same  time  avoiding  animals  whose 
constitutional  vtgor,  energies,  and  stamina  have  been 
impaired  by  high-feeding  and  over-fattening.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  Rural  New.Yorker. 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Add  ’ 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and. 

Is  healthier  than  ordinary  ~>''w« 

der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Th  Horsford  Altnauac  and  Cock  Book 
sent!  ee. 

Rurni  -d  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t,  100 and  102  Reade  St..  N.  Y. 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 

Iskin  cure! 

w  Is  Warranted  to  Cure 

S ;  m 

oi  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  w 
§  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  § 
£  ALL  ROUGH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS, 

«  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP,  *2 
g  SCROFULA  ULCER8,  PIMPLES  and  g 
n  TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  all  parts  of  the  < 
body.  It  makes  the  ekin  white,  soft  and  smooth; 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  is  the  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WORLD,  Elegantly  put  up,  two 
bottles  in  one  package,  consisting  of  both  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  class  druggists  have  It.  Price  $1.  per  package. 


®««,  flanta, 


jo°y  the  STRAWBERRY  “Sr' 

_  .  Cr‘“Gito\v  n  yourself. 

Pot-grown  Plants  planted  this  summer  will  yield 
large  crops  next  season. 

CABBAGyNBCa|RY..aANTS 

too  Plants  by  mail,  prepaid,  75  cents. 
Circular  free.  C.S.WA  LESrfewfSS: 

IRAM  SIBLEY&CO. 

wTurmip 

IbSEED 

r  N EW  CR0P 

sendfoT^h|raM  Sibley  &  Co 

CATALOGUE  179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

AND  ^  J  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  LtST  200-206  Randolph  St, Chicago,  III 


MOSS" 


8U*l 


THRESHER 


THE  NEW  MASSILLON 

24,  80.  33,  36  and  40  inch  Cylinders  ;  the  last  known  aa 
our  *  Red  River  Special,*  making  with  our  improved 
straw  burning  Engines,  the  model  outfit  of  the  world. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

RUSSELL  &  Co.,  Massillon, O. 


NOYES’  BAYING  TOOLS, 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING 
AWAY  IN  BARNS. 


Save  labor  & 
money. 

Are  Simple, 
durable  and 
cost  but  little. 

No  trouble  In 
getting  over 
nigh  beams  or 
to  the  end  of 
deep  bays. 

Hundreds  are 
now  in  use.  I 


Anti  friction  Hay  Carrier.  0rapple  Forfc 

Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  designs  for  tracking  barns  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  A  PUMP  CO  , 
Batavia.  Kane  Co..  HI. 


style t 

SToi^r  M,iaT,i'Hiknr;Ti1u1:^r;  &  .?*«* 


a. 

Cheapest  tx-eauso  the  test.  No 
Inside  fixtures,  md  alwag$ 
reliable.  I  slxos  of  each  kind 
made.  Wo  make  Curtis'  Ira- 
proved  Factory  Churn  and 
Mason’*  Power  Butter  Work¬ 
er.  Unquestioned  proof  giv- 


In  material  and  construction 
not  dreamed  of  by  other  ma- 
*er8-  „  Send  for  Dairyman 
tree.  CORNISH  A  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkin *on,  Wl» 

“Victor”  one-horse  Grain  Drills, 


r 

Lri 

L.y\CToi| 

(3and5-hoed). 

For  Sowing  Wheat 
between  Stundiug Cork 
or  W  beat.Ry  e,  Barley, 
OAT8f  Rick,  etc.,  tn  fal¬ 
low  ground.  Can  be  ad¬ 
justed  also  to  drill  Corn 
for  Ensilage  purposes. 
(Send  for  circulars.)  Manufactured  by 

JhLwald  Over, 

ludiuiiupolis,  Ind. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY. 


REWARD  !  for 

■  H  ■■  MW  M  PF*  case  oi  Blind 
Blc-Nlirig,  Itching, 

truoingPi  LES  that  DeBIW^PILK  Hfi.TIEll  Y 
. Prepared  by  J.P.MILLKU,  M.D  ,9l6Areh 

vj*  umia. ,  rli.  A  on  genuine  tcithou  (  A  in  signature.  Send 

lor  circular,  bold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  g  I. 


•I«Il 


AGENTS !  AGENTS!  AGENTS ! 

GEN.  DODGikj'  bran'  new  book,  *****  published^  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEAxCS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

«  the  oratuUM  c fiance  ever  offered  to  you*  Introduction  bv 
S? S>-  * •KK.MANj  Thu  Sufiertitu  Ilhutrated,  FlirM-riaa  and 

7  fli  ill  inn  w»  »r  k  r.nfv.-Hu  all  otha-.  in  i..  < _ j  i .  .L  .  1 


pgsj  wheat 

AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

the  Northern  Pacific  r.r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA. 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  Prices;  Longtime:  Rebate  for  Improve¬ 
ment;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport.  gen.land  agt. 

Mr  non  this  Paper.  St.  Paul.  Minn 

the  westeriT 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


Fun4 very  cUofewt 

tull  in fon nation  glVfcli  to  thCxk!  n r» ri 

profitable  inveNtmcntu,  Send  lu*  circii  hx  ref¬ 
erences  and  sample  docVGBCALk  cucuiur$  rer* 

MjPERKINS* Pros.  T.  IT  PFTHTTV^ 

LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

tt  Four  thousand  acres  of  Arable  and  Pastoral  lands 
in  ono  body.  Situated  lu  I'utnam  County.  Tennessee 
six  nitles  west  of  Cookeville,  Oil  the  head  waters  of 
Blackburn’*  Fork.  Cam- and  Mine.  Lick  cf^Krtbu 
tan t**<  or  the  Cumberland  and  <'Aney  Fork  Hiver  and 

Hvere-ofsay  twSve 
loils-iii  and  Pacific  Hal  I  road  from 

Nashville  to  Bristol,  partially  constructed  and  In 

perruanent  surveys 
flv11'1  rS,r  “  distance  of  three  miles 
upon  said  lauds,  these  lands  are  .veil  timbered  and 
crop ;ia  (“-’res  open,  but  not  tu  cultivation 
Will  sell  the  entire  tract— l.CMJ  acres  inure  or  less— 
to*"**™  °I  fy**'  or  If  on  (tie  usual  credit  of 

eh’. i  1  .thr‘  ”  >Var*’  *'  50  l«  r  Acre  win  be 

charged.  With  l lint  retalne*(  For  further  particulars 
add  resit  B.  ..  «  OOKIO.  Naah  vIDefrSf, 
Executor  of  BichaKd  1,  Cooice,  deceased. 

pRSERYFORSALT! 

LEK’S  SUMMIT  NURSERIES, 
®ou  Co,,  Missouri. 
Vnr*h»?o.?KK'1.’,  WATSON,  Proprietor. 

Lddress  RORTmw  y°r<s A'v  T  by  Jeiter  and  olrc«lar. 
Mlsscmrl ROHT'  W  Ars0>-  Lee  s  Summit,  Jackson  Co., 

Q  fl  1 1 T II  P013,’1  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
U  U  U  I  n  Illustrated  Catalogue  free . 

- J.  F  MANCHA  Claremont.  Surry  Ck>„  Vo. 

I  A  M  HC'  grlcultiiral.Grazlng.Friilt  and  Timber 
L./slti  l/U  ’•  antl  lean.  Also  Chattanooga 
City  property  For  catalogues  send 
green  stamp  to  J.  N.  Brown  -t  Co.,  182  Vine  SL,  Cln.,  O 


gj&LjjceUaneou;*. 

T  r  ■  O'n  abundance.— S5  Million  pounds 
I  L  II  \  Imported  last  year.— Prices  lower 
|  U  ■  W  than  ever.— Agents  wanted— Don’t 
|  II  waste  time. — Send  lor  circular. 

10  lb«.  Good  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $1. 
10  lbs.  Fine  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $2. 
10  lbs.  Choice  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $3. 

Send  for  pound  sample.  17  cts.  extra  for  postage. 
Then  get  up  a  club.  Choicest  Tea  In  the  world.— 
Largest  variety.— Pleases  everybody.— Oldest  Tea 
House  In  America.— No  chrotno.— No  Humbug,— 
Straight  business.- Value  for  money. 

KOB’T  WELLS, *3  Yesey  St.,N.  Y„ P.O.Box  1287. 

At  |  Large  ehromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  16a 
'  Postpaid.  G.  L  Eked,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


_ % w  ^ wbtirati onsu _ 


MUSIC  BOOKS  BY 


P’«  7th  thw>*md iijmw.  AWmSmA E J?T8  WANTED^ 
sxeluuot  anil  A’rfrn  Term,  aittn.  Send  for  circulars 

to  A.  It.  wo*  Thing  YON  a  co.,  iiarov.r4.  c*a». 

<b  •  »  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Cost!} 
*  *  *  outfit  free.  Address  True  A  Co.  Augusta  M.- 


%  i  a  &  9  A  per  at  Sara  pies  worth  $5  free 

lUiJiA  Vaddress  Stinson  St  Co.,  Portland.  Me. 


477  7  H  Year  and  expenses  toagenta.  Outfit  free 
V  *  •  *  Address  P.  O.  VICKERY.  AogustaMe. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


BRINGS 


a  s  SEED  STORE mWs  door 


a-  Ai /*  /  s  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SHEDS 

i» .  ^  "  ijjrN’rtvt  v  can  Good  Vegetables  l>e  obtained 

The  character  of  LAXDKETH’8  SKEDh 
\  V+V4  heen  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 

They  are  the  STAN  D.YKI)  for  <JuaUty.  Over 
acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  our  own 
Foun4*d1784r^  eiiltlvation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 
packages,  or  drop  ns  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LANORETH  &  SONS.  2(  and  23 S.  Sixth  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Potato  Bug  LONDON  PURPLE.  Potato  Bug 
Poison.  TRADE  MARK.  Poison. 

W"  If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  It,  write  to  HEMINGWAY’8  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  (Loutbp),  P.  O.  Box 
Na  M.  Wmi  hiui,  Viw  You,  wbo  will  MBd  prices  and  testimonials. 


Dltson  &  Co,  publish  a  large  number  of  books  that 
are  purely  American  In  design  and  composition. 

ZenoTlia  new  Grand  Opera,  just  oat. 

ZJC-LIL*  Old  it  1*  by  s  G. PRATT.  The  subject  Is 
a  noble  and  heroic  one,  aud  the  scenes  are  capable 
of  being  made  most  attractive.  Will  soon  be  given, 
Mias  Annie  Carr  taking  the  principal  role. 

Don  M  ii  n  i  o  If  l-50>  b7  dvdley  buck,  is  a 

MUJI1U  brand  Cantata,  founded  on  a 
legend  of  the  Crusades. 

46th.  Psalm  Kffi.D0DLEY  BUCKi,s 
Joseph  s  Bondage  3y  chad  wick. 

Belshazzar  ($1-00)  By  BUTTERFIELD. 

Are  two  aasred  Cantatas  introducing,  the  one 
Egyptian*  and  the  other  Babylonian  scenes,  which, 
with  proper  costuming,  may  be  made  magnificent . 
The  music  is  good,  aud  either  is  well  worth  giving, 

New  Flower  Queen 
Picnic  l*LOO)  By  rHOMAS- 

Two  Cantatas  which  are  most  appropriate  to  the 
Flower  aud  Excursion  Season. 

Redemption  Hymn 

will  be  most  acceptable  to  choirs  and  choruses. 

OUTER  DITSON  St  CO..  Boston, 
a  H.  DITSON  A  CO..  IMS  Broadway.  New  York. 


A&EWT8  t  GETITHE 

Hew  book,  ?BLi«45RKas.. 

thentic  history,  told  by  the  survivors,  or  the  111  fated 

JEANNETTE  EXPEDITION. 

The  adventures,  discoveries,  thrilling  experiences 
and  tragic  ending,  all  combine  to  make  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  book  ;  211  copies  a  day  sold  by  live  canvassers, 
A  gents  wanted  in  every  town  Send  for  circulars, 
terms  and  agency  to  American  Publisiuno  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Boot  on,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Loojs. 


wmm 
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JULY  IS 


fjmuormts. 


GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER  DRILLS. 

Complete  Force  Feed,  Rubber  Springs,  AUTOMATIC 
CUT  OFF,  saving  FERTILIZERS.  Agents  wanted  in 
territory  not  occupied. 

tar*  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  cm  application. 


AmKJn.LT  sL: 

From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP-  TSa* 
OKA'l'KSSDROUU.M  JUICE  faster,  and  with  gjw. 
less  fuel  than  auy  apparatus  known.  SSJSS 

d  T{HO'r“A>^  1N  U“K  IgjSg 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
BENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MiNUF’C  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Amtriean  Fruit  Jhitr. 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 

PUMP 


Work*  easy,  throws  a 
constant  stream. 

lias  Porcelain  Lined 
Cylinder. 


Is'  ew  Departure  in  G  rain  Drills. 

The  only  drill  in  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  and  see  bis  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  control  the  machine.  No  Gear  Wheels.  Feed  is  placed  directly  on  the 
Axle  A  POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  in  the  market  that  will 
sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and  not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address 

the  Manufacturers  HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Mi  ion 


CIDER 

••RR'iSW*,  G1IATERH.  BI.KVtTOH*  Pu«tra 
Evjvporators,  >c  &e.  UfS-nd  f.ir  Catalogue  ‘  B. 

BOO.UEK  &  "(»^l««KTs.WO..  y 

New  York  City  Office,  SI  Vesey  St. 


fli  C+ 

3  *3 

as 3 
*5=5 


Prepared  from’ 
fruits 


tropical 
and  plants. 


Is  the  best  and  most  nsrecnlile  preparution 

in  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorders  that 
attend  it. 

Ladles  and  children,  and  those  who  dislike  taking 
pills  and  nauseous  medicines,  are  especially  pleased 
with  Its  agreeable  qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  may  bo  used  In  all 
ca-es  that  need  the  aid  of  a  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperient  medicine  •  and  while  It  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  agents  named,  It  Is  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  objections  common  to  them.  Packed  in 
bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cts.  Large  Boxes,  50  cts. 

r  SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUGGISTS. 


NOW  READY, 


Celery,  CabbagepinntA 
and  Cauliflower*  Ifllijo 

All  of  our  own  raising,  in  splendid  condition,  end  it  rety  low  rates.  i-nce  List,  Inclv  S)g 
lamocnoxa  K>»  CuLTiim  nud  UstofStsMKsMa  Banns,  scut  free. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  C\)., 

35  «fc  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  Ynr«. 


Manufacturers  oi 

Platform  spi  Wajons. 

End  Spring,  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AND  TOP  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  our  works,  we  are 
prepared  to.  and  will  furnish  a  better  waeon 
for  the  money  than  any  other  concern  In  the 
United  States.  All  our  work  Is  fully  warrant 
ed.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  Is  allowed  to 
leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap 
plication.  Agents  wanted  every  wh.  re. 
CORTLAND  WAGON  CO..  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICE,  iki8  WABASH  A  VIC.,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 
ilenltun  I/us  payer  when  j/ou  write. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


Seth  Chapman’s  Son  &  Co. 


DEALERS  IN 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

170  FRONT  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


Whitman’s  Paunt  Americus. 


AThe  best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  Will  make 
twenty  per ^cent.  more  cider 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Prices  as  low  as  anvfirst- 
lassmilh  Mnfrs.  of  Horse¬ 
powers,  Corn  Sheilers,  Feed 
Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 
Send  for  circulars  and 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.f 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  A  Best  Force 
Pump  In  the  world  for 
Beep  or  Shallow  Wells. 


Thousands  In  use  In 
every  part  of  the  Uni* 
ted  Stales. 


Never  Freeses  In  Win* 
ter. 


Send  for  Circular  and 
Prlees 


To 


A  doctor  went  out  for  a  day’s  hunting,  and 
on  coming  home  complained  that  he  hadn’t 
killed  anything.  “  That’s  because  you  did  not 
attend  to  your  legitimate  business,”  said  his 
wife. 

“I  was  within  a  mile  of  your  house  the 
other  day.”  “Were  you?”  replied  the  amia 
ble  but  eccentric  gentleman  addressed.  “  The 
next  time  you  are  a  mile  from  my  house,  I 
hope  you  will  stay  there  all  night.” 

She  laid  her  cheek  on  the  easy  chair  against 
his  head  and  murmured,  “  How  I  do  lovo  to 
rest  my  heid  against  your  head,  Augustus  1” 
“Do  you?”  said  he.  “  Is  it  because  you  love 
me  ?”  “  No;  because  it  is  so  nice  and  soft." 

A  gentleman  named  Pago,  proposing  to  a 
lady  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  wrote: 

If  you  front  glove  will  take  the  letter  G. 

Then  love  remains,  ami  that  I  send  to  thee. 

She  replied  : 

And  It  from  Pago  you  t»ke  the  letter  P, 

Then  age  remains,  and  that  won't  do  for  me. 

A  mercenary'  little  boy  overheard  a  con¬ 
versation  by  his  parents  concerning  a  wed¬ 
ding  that  was  soon  to  come  off,  and  recalled 
the  subject  at  the  breakfast-table  the  next 
morning  by  asking  the  following  question: 
“  Papa,  what  do  they  want  to  give  the  bride 
away  for  ?  Can’t  they  sell  her  ?” 

A  witty  noblemen  once  asked  a  clerical 
gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  why 
the  goose,  when  there  was  one,  was  always 
placed  next  to  the  parson.  “Really,  my 
lord,”  said  the  clergyman,  “  your  question  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  answer,  and  so  remark¬ 
ably  odd,  that  l  vow  I  shall  never  see  a  goose 
again  without  being  reminded  of  your  lord¬ 
ship.” 

A  young  lady  who  has  distinguished  her¬ 
self  at  the  Cambridge  local  examination  had 
just  been  relating  some  astounding  astronomi¬ 
cal  facts  and  figures.  Said  her  cousin,  who 
“  never  went  in  for  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know,”  “  I  see  how  one  can  find  out  how 
large  and  how  far  away  the  stars  are;  but,  by 
Jove,  I  don’t  quite  see  how  they  ever  found 
out  their  names  !” 

Judge,  severely,  “How  do  you  know  the 
defendant  is  a  married  man  ?  Were  you  ever 
at  his  house  ?”  “  No,  sir.”  “  Do  you  know 
hi m  personal! y  S”  “  No,  s ir. ”  “  Did  any  body 
ever  tell  you  they  were  married  t”  “  No,  sir; 
but  when  I  see  a  man  and  woman  come  to  the 
same  church  regularly  for  three  years,  occupy 
the  same  pew,  and  have  a  hymn-book  apiece 
to  sing  out  of,  I  don’t  want  to  see  no  marriage 
certificate.  I  can  swear  to  their  relation  all 
the  time.” 

It  seetus  impossible  that  a  remedy  made  of 
such  common,  simple  plants  as  Hops,  Buchu, 
Mandrake,  Dandelion,  &c.,  should  make  so 
many  and  such  great  cures  as  Hop  Bitters  do; 
but  when  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  pastor 
and  doctor,  lawyer  and  editor,  all  testify  to 
having  been  cured  by  them,  you  must  believe 
and  try  them  yourself,  and  doubt  no  longer. 

Gentlemen— Your  Hop  Bitters  have  been 
of  great  value  to  me.  I  was  laid  up  with 
typhoid  fever  for  over  two  months  and  could 
get  no  relief  until  I  tiied  your  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters.  To  those  suffering  with  debility  or  any 
one  in  feeble  health,  I  cordially  recommend 
them.  J.  C.  Stoetzel, 

683  Fulton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. — Adv. 


THE  MISFORTUNES  OF  KITE-FLYING. 

“  Hooray  !  We’ll  have  to  fly  the  cow,  or  get  a  new  kitel” 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

^  ANNUAL  SALES  OVER  50,000  TONS. 

w /%  •  V.-s-'  ^  All  Farmers  wishing  to  make  their  business  a  success,  should 
ji!  /  fflbk  ’  use  this  old  and  tried  plaut  food.  Its  use  pays  better  than 
I  ’SHfe  "  any  other  investment,  giving  a  direct  return  of  many  times 
®  its* cost  in  the  increase  of  yield.  It  is  rich  m  ammonia,  bone 

t  JBk  l|  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash,  and  is  a  complete  manure, 


"W  *^3  ;  suitable  for  all  crops.  For  sale  by  local  agents.  Pamphlets 

with  testimonials,  directions  for  use,  and  much  valuable  in- 
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Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  and  the  Army  Worm. — Our  wheat 
crop  looks  to  be  the  heaviest  ever  raised  on 
this  farm.  The  Army-worm  confined  its 
ravages  to  the  Timothy  and  clover  with  which 
the  wheat  fields  were  seeded  and  did  not 
barm  the  wheat  perceptibly.  But  the  grass 
and  clover  are  utterly  destroyed  and  the  fields 
will  have  to  be  resown  after  the  grain  is 
harvested.  While  the  Army-worm  threatened 
to  destroy  our  crops,  double  furrows  were 
plo  wed  on  the  south  of  the  wheat  field  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  oats  to  arrest  their 
march.  This  was  not  needed.  An  excessively 
hot  day  followed  by  a  drenching  shower 
destroyed  them  utterly.  Only  here  and  there 
has  one  been  seen  since.  Whether  it  was  the 
heat  or  the  rain  or  both  is  problematical. 
Perhaps  it  was  neither,  we  merely  record  the 
facts.  Ruuuiug  across  the  north  of  half  of  our 
main  wheat  field  is  a  narrow  poultry  yard 
inclosed  by  a  picket  fence.  The  worms 
crawled  under  this  fence  in  masses  and  were 
as  quickly  devoured  by  the  hens. 

Wheat. — Wheat  is  fine  everywhere  on  this 
Island.  That  ours  is  better  than  ever  before 
we  attribute  wholly  to  a  better  fitting  of  the 
field  by  harrowing  and  leveling,  not  alone 
for  the  present  crop,  but  for  the  oats  and  corn 
preceding  it.  We  heartily  wish  from  our 
own  experience  that  we  could  show  farmers 
that  it  pays  to  bestow  this  care;  that  while 
fields  are  poor  or  of  average  fertility  manure 
isneeded,yet  that  tillage  Is  just  as  much  needed 
and  that  while  it  is  always  poor  economy  to 
apply  manure  without  a  thorough  preparation 
of  the  land,  it  L  always  economy  thoroughly 
to  prepare  the  laud  whether  manure  is  spread 
or  not,  Our  main  field  of  wheat  is  sowed  to 
the  following  kinds:  Oregon  (1%  bushel  to 
acre), a  bearded  very  hardy  wheat  with  rather 
short  heads  but  very  large  kernels.  This  is 
not  the  wheat  generally  known  as  Oregon. 
The  seed  came  to  us  three  years  ago  under  that 
name,  and  it  has  since  been  retained.  Fultzo- 
Clawson,  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  This  ripens 
with  Clawson  this  year — the  straws  at  this 
writing  (July  0)  being  of  a  bright  golden 
color,  strong  and  five  feet  high.  Shumaker, 
1)4  bushel  to  the  acre.  Thi9,  last  year, 
lodged  in  places.  This  year  there  is  no  sign 
of  weakness  and  it  is  now  ready  to  cut. 

Silver  Chaff,  1)4  bushel  to  the  acre,  will 
give  a  far  heavier  yield  than  last  year.  It  is 
a  week  behind  Shumaker  in  ripening.  It  is 
4)4  feet  high,  the  straw  is  strong,  the  heads 
heavy  and  it  will  yield  at  least  3U  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which,  considering  the  splendid  quality 
of  its  flour,  makes  this  variety  of  high  value 
where  it  thrives.  Silver  Chaff  has  never  been 
winter  killed  here. 

Fultz,  \)i  bushel  to  the  acre,  is  three  feet 
high  and  ripening.  The  heads,  as  usual  with 
us,  are  small  and  the  yield  will  be  less  than  of 
any  of  the  kinds  above  named.  Fultz  and 
Clawson  are  wheats  we  no  longer  value, though 
a  few  years  ago  Clawson  with  us  headed  the 
list,  as  it  still  does  with  the  majority  of  Long 
Island  farmers. 

Dallas  Wheat,  from  the  Com.  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  completes  the  field  and  of  this  we  shall 
speak  later. 

Our  special  plots  of  wheat  this  year,  as  last, 
are  at  present  the  great  attraction  of  this 
farm.  An y  body  interested  in  wheats  can 
profitably  spend  half  a  day  in  their  examin¬ 
ation  and  comparison.  A  greater  part  of 
them  were  planted  by  hand,  one  seed  nine 
inches  apart  each  way;  the  rest  drilled  in  by 
hand  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  or  less  to  the  acre 
— rarely  more.  Where  land  is  prepared  as 
these  plots  were  half  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  if  eveuly  drilled  in,  is  ample.  Some  of 
our  plots  upon  which  the  seeds  were  planted 
nine  inches  apart  are  as  well  covered  as  the 
best  of  the  others  receiving  one  bushel  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  while  the  heads  are  much  larger. 

In  such  small  plots,  for  some  reason  which 
we  do  not  understand,  it  is  impossible  to  learn 
much  as  to  the  hardiness  of  a  given  wheat. 
For  instance,  many  kinds  which  stood  the 
trying  Winter  of  ’30  and  ’SI  well,  were  more 
or  less  injured  by  the  past  mild  Winter. 
Again,  wheats  which  are  perfectly  hardy 
when  sown  or  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel 
or  more  to  the  acre,  are  often  killed  when  the 
seeds  are  planted  separately  six  inches  or 
more  apart.  For  instance,  we  preserved  a 
few  heads  of  Clav^on,  tne  largest  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  planted  the  seeds  nine  by  nine 
inches  apart.  But  a  single  plant  survived  the 
Winter.  Again,  on  one  plot  Black-bearded 
Centennial  was  planted  as  above  on  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre.  But  two  poor  plants  are 
living.  On  another  plot  simiarly  situated,  at 
the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  ihe  acre  was  drilled 
in.  This  yields  heavily.  We  may  say  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  to  the  Rural  Winter  Defi¬ 


ance.  With  various  other  kinds  the  above  is 
so  nearly  repeated  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
wheat  so  thinly  sown  as  to  admit  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  not  stand  the  Winters  of  this  climate 
as  well  as  if  sown  in  the  usual  way.  Doubt¬ 
less  many  would  say  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
protection  which  each  plant  gives  to  its  im¬ 
mediate  neighbors. 

Heige’s  Prolific  and  Dr.  Lawes’s  wheat. 
— Among  our  special  plots  there  are  two  kinds 
which  give  as  high  a  promise  as  to  yield  as 
any  others.  One  is  Heige’s  Prolific.  The  heads 
average  four  inches  in  length,  with  eleven 
breasts  to  a  side  and  four  kernels  to  a  breast. 
The  seed  wassentto  us  by  Prof.  Blount  of  Col¬ 
orado  with  whom,  as  we  remember,  it  was 
raised  as  a  Spring  wheat.  Another  was  sent 
to  us  hy  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  England,  with 
whom  it  has  yielded  SO  bushels  to  the  acre, 
under  the  ordinary  cultivation  he  usually 
gives.  The  heads  he  sent  to  us  averaged  45 
kernels  each,  large  and  plump  and  of  an  am¬ 
ber  color.  The  heads  are  but  three  inches  in 
length,  but  they  have  nine  breasts  to  a  side 
and  each  breast  or  spikelet  bears  three  to  five 
seeds.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  tillers  amazing¬ 
ly  and  hence  gives  promise  of  great  value  as 
to  productiveness.  Among  our  special  wheats, 
we  can  show  heads  eight  inches  long,  with 
fewer  grains.  We  shall  Illustrate  Dr.  Lawes’s 
wheat  in  our  Fair  Number. 

Rural  Cross  breeds  of  1881.— Little  need 
be  said  at  this  time  as  to  our  cross-breeds  de¬ 
rived  from  last  Summer’s  work.  The  most 
notable  case  of  the  offspring  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  its  father  is  a  cross  in  which 
Black-bearded  Centennial  gave  the  pollen,  the 
mother  plant  being  beardless.  The  offspring 
would  readily  he  chosen  as  the  Black-bearded 
Centennial,  the  chief  difference  being  thatthe 
beards  are  but  half  as  long. 

Oats. — The  season  has  been  very  favorable 
to  oats.  We  have  eight  acres  of  the  English 
variety  raised  last  year,  growing  upon  the 
field  which  then  was  the  experiment  corn 
field.  It  will  be  remembered  that  plots  (1  20 
acre  each)  were  manured  differently  for  the 
corn.  One  plot  received  nitrate  of  soda; 
another  phosphoric  acid;  another  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid;  another  potash,  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  Then  it  will 
also  be  remembered  that  one  measured  acre 
received  600  lbs.  of  “corn  fertilizer.”  As 
stated  in  our  report,  we  were  curious  to  know 
to  what  extent  the  oats  raised  this  year  would 
show  the  effects  of  the  above  special  manures 
applied  last  year.  We  may  now  say  to  our 
readers  that.,  judging  by  the  eye  alone,  at  this 
date  (July  9)  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  oats 
are  receiving  any  benefit  from  tbe  chemical 
fertilizers  applied  to  the  several  plots  of  corn 
last  year,  though  in  the  future  growth  of  the 
oats  and  in  the  yield  a  difference  may  show 
itself. 

Corn. — We  have  three  kinds  of  corn  thi# 
year,  viz.:  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint, 
Blount’s  and  Chester  Co.  Mammoth.  The  first 
was  manured  with  20  tons  of  farm  manure  to 
the  acre,  the  seed  drilled  in  a  foot  apart— the 
drills  four  feet  apart — the  field  rolled  after 
sowing.  This  field  of  corn  looks  well.  The 
only  objection  we  see  to  it  is  that  the  plants 
sucker  too  freely. 

Blount’s  was  planted  on  an  old  Quack  sod, 
which  was  turned  under  late  last  Fall.  The 
design  was  to  plow  it  this  Spring  half  the 
depth  of  the  Fall  plowing  and  to  plant  after 
the  very  best  preparation  byr  harrowing.  The 
man  having  this  field  in  charge,  forgetful  of 
instructions,  merely  harrowed  the  field  and 
then  drilled  in  the  seed.  The  stand  was  good 
enough,  hut  the  plants  during  the  cold,  rainy 
weather  of  the  season  died  off  here  and  there 
as  if  the  roots  were  squeezed  to  death,  while 
most  of  the  rest  present  a  root- bound,  dwarfed 
appearance,  though  the  color  is  good.  A 
heavy  yield  upon  this  field  is  now  out  of  the 
question. 

The  Chester  Co.  Mammoth,  owing  evidently 
to  bad  seed,  is  the  worst  of  all.  There  is  only 
half  a  stand,  and  it  would  be  a  wise  course, 
perhaps,  to  plow  it  up  and  sow  Hungarian 
Grass  or  some  other  crop  that  has  yet  time 
fully  to  mature. 

We  have  raised  our  best  crops  of  wheat 
upon  a  firm  seed  bed.  But  corn  to  do  well 
must  have  a  mellow  soil  in  which  the  wide- 
spreading,  quick-growing  roots  may  ramify 
and  spread  in  all  directions  vyithout  opposi¬ 
tion. 

Lucerne  and  Grasses. — Our  experiment 
with  Lucerne  (Alfalfa)  is  so  far  a  failure.  It 
was  thickly  sown  with  oats  in  the  Spring  of 
1881,  four  bushels  to  the  acre  on  one  plot  and 
half  a  bushel  to  the  acre  on  another.  It  is 
now  a  foot  high  and  in  full  bloom,  but  most 
of  it  was  winter-killed.  Our  tests  with  Italian 
Rye  Grass  (2)4  bushels  to  the  acre)  and 
Orchard  Grass  (four  bushels — 12  pounds  to 
the  bushel)  show  that  these  grasses  are  less  de¬ 
sirable  for  this  farm  than  Timothy.  Other 
farmers  about  us  have  tried  Orchard  Grass, 
and  they  tell  us  that  except  for  shady  places 
it  can  never  take  the  place  of  Timothy  for 
this  soil  and  climate. 


THE  AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA. 


[See  First  Page.l 

Rural  Grounds,  N.  J. 

Five  years  ago,  upon  its  introduction,  we 
first  tried  this  pea.  It  did  not  then  seem  to 
us  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  from  McLean’s 
Little  Gem  —  the  only  marked  difference 
appearing  to  be  that  it  ripened,  or  rather  was 
ready  for  the  table,  a  few  days  earlier  than 
that  excellent  variety.  The  singular  popu¬ 
larity  which  it  has  since  gained  induced  us 
again  to  try  it  among  our  pea  tests  of  the 
present  season.  The  seed  was  sown  in  fairly 
rich  soil  April  2d,  beside  McLean’s  Little  Gera 
on  tbe  one  side  and  Landreth’s  Extra  Early 
on  the  other.  The  first  picking  was  made 
from  the  Extra  Early  June  21st,  and  on  June 
23d  from  the  Wonder.  The  vines  of  tbe  Extra 
Early  grow  four  feet  in  higbt  aud  bear  an 
average  of  seven  or  eight  pods  to  a  vine,  the 
best  of  them  holding  eight  seeds.  On  June 
26th,  we  picked  200  pods  and  found  that  they 
contained  1,202  seeds  which  weighedJlS ounces. 

The  American  Wonder  vines  grow  from  six 
to  18  inches  high,  depending  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  soil.  In  our  test 
plot  they  grew  to  the  average  bight  of  one 
foot;  in  a  neighboring  garden  where  they 
were  sown  later  and  in  poorer  soil  they  grew 
only  from  six  to  eight  inches  high.  There  are 
often  from  10  to  15  pods  to  a  plant.  The 
stems  are  strong  needing  no  support. and  gen¬ 
erally  branch  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as 
shown  in  our  engraving,  the  branch  bearing 
from  two  to  four  pods.  The  best  pods  hold 
from  six  to  seven  seeds,  the  average  being  not 
over  five. 

On  June  26th  200  pods  of  the  Wonder  were 
also  picked.  These  gave  954  seeds  which 
weighed  10  ounces. 

McLean’s  Little  Gem  is  scarcely  less  prolific 
than  tbe  Wonder.  But  the  vinas  grow  taller 
under  the  same  conditions  and  the  variety 
seems  to  be  about  oue  week  later.  The  pods 
average  fepver  seeds,  but  the  seeds  average 
larger  while  the  quality  is  much  the  same — it 
can  hardly  be  bettter  On  July  1st  we  picked 
200  pods  from  the  Little  Gem,  which  shelled 
720  seeds,  weighing  10)4  ounces.  Thus  we 
have 

Landreth's  Extra  Early, 

June  26. — 200  pods — 1202  seeds — weight  13 
ounces. 

American  Wonder, 

June  26. — 200  pods — 954  seeds — weight  10 
ounces. 

McLean’s  Little  Gem. 

July  1st. — 200  pods— 720  seeds — weight  1Q)£ 
ounces. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  American  Wonder 
Pea  is  a  cross  between  McLean’s  Little  Gem 
and  the  Champion  of  England,  produced  by 
Mr.  Charles  Arnold  of  Canada,  Without 
meaning  the  slightest  disrespect  for  Mr. 
Arnold,  whom  we  do  not  know,  we  doubt  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  cross  or  that  there  is  any 
case  in  which  it  is  positively  known  that  peas 
have  been  crossed.  This  subject  need  not  be 
pursued  at  present.  Peas  are  as  sensitive  to 
the  perpetuation  of  changes  by  solectiou  as 
any  other  plant  that  we  have  any  knowledge 
of,  snd  faithful  attention  in  this  regard  is  a 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  or  any 
given  strain  will  become  worthless  or  at  least 
lose  its  distinguishing  characteristics  in  a  few 
years.  The  Wonder  Pea  gives  no  evidence  of 
any  immediate  relationship  to  the  Champion. 
It  bears  every  resemblance  to  the  Little  Gem — 
an  improved  strain,  in  short,  by  a  happy 
selection,  by  which  all  of  the  best  qualities  of 
the  one  strain  are  preserved  in  the  other, 
while  the  advantage  of  a  week  in  the  time  of 
ripening  is  added— an  advantage  which  is 
precisely  what  was  needed,  since  we  have  now 
quality  and  earliness  combined.  And  herein 
lies  the  reason  for  the  Wonder’s  groat  popu¬ 
larity.  It  may  justly  be  classed  as  among 
the  earliest  of  all  peas  and  a9  the  very  earliest 
of  the  wrinkled  kinds.  There  is  so  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  time  of  the  first  picking  as 
between  it  and  the  smooth  earliest  kinds,  such 
as  the  Philadelphia,  Daniel  O'Rourke,  Carter’s 
First  Crop,  William  the  First,  etc.,  that  all 
who  appreciate  quality  in  peas  and  who  raise 
them  for  their  own  table  will  greatly  prefer 
the  Wonder  after  a  first  fair  trial,  while  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  is  not  destined  to  take 
the  place,  in  a  great  measure,  of  those  old, 
smooth  kinds  as  a  market  variety. 

Oi%r  engraving  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
an  average  plant  (June  26,)  of  the  American 
Wonder  Pea  as  here  grown.  We  have  no 
motive  to  exaggerate  its  merits — we  have  a 
desire  only  to  place  its  real  merits  before  our 
readers— and  these  are,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  the 
best  early  pea  in  cultivation.  It  will  be 
offered  by  all  seedsmen  next  season. 

Experiment  Corn  Field  — Our  corn  ex¬ 
periments  are  here  the  most  interesting  of 
any  we  have  ever  made.  The  comparative 
value  of  concentrated  fertilizers  as  compared 
with  farm-yard  aud  hen  manure  is  strikingly 
well  shown.  The  very  poor  quality  of  the 
natural  soil  and  the  fact  that  it  has  received 
no  manure  for  20  years  for  certain,  and  pos¬ 


sibly  not  in  many  more  years,  give  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  such  tests.  Of  the 
five  plots  (one-fifth  of  an  acre  each),  the  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  are  plainly  ahead — next  tbe  hen, 
then  the  farm  manure,  and  last,  and  very 
much  the  least,  the  no- manure  plot  We  have 
already  hoed  and  cultivated  the  field  twice 
and  do  not  propose  that  any  inattention  on 
our  part,  shall  mar  tbe  results  of  this  set  of 
experiments  which  promise  to  show  on  a 
nearly  barren  soil — the  only  fair  medium  for 
such  tests — the  comparative,  values  of  farm 
manure,  hen  manure  and  chemical  fertilizers 
prepared  especially  for  the  corn  plant. 

Oats  on  adjoining  plots  will  in  a 
measure  corroborate  these  results.  We 
wish  that  all  of  our  readers  could  see 
the  seven  plots.  Three  of  them,  as  already 
stated,  received  respectively  at  the  rate  of 
two,  four  an!  eight  hundred  pounds  of  twenty- 
five  dollar  fertilizer — three,  the  same  of  a  fifty- 
dollarfertilizer,  and  the  remaining  plot  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  of  any  kind.  Now,  the  fact  is  that 
anybody  possessed  of  the  above  facts  looking 
upon  these  plots  for  the  first  time,  could  with¬ 
out  a  miss  tell  how  each  plot  was  treated; 
that  is,  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  each  plot  had 
received  and  its  price. 

Our  Potatoes  have  made  such  a  growth 
of  vine  that  we  fear  there  will  be  few  and 
small  tubers.  There  are  over  fifty  kinds 
mostly  new. 

Bagging, — We  are  now  bagging  a  few 
bunches  of  each  of  our  many  kinds  of  grapes 
both  to  protect  them  from  the  all-destructive 
rose-bug  just  at  present;  from  the  birds  two 
months  hence  and  also  to  ascertain  what  there 
is  in  bagging  grapes  anyhow.-  It  is  very  easily 
done.  Two  slits  are  cut  down  in  opposite 
parts  of  tbe  bag  an  inch  or  more,  so  that  the 
top  may  be  folded  over  the  arm.  Then  the 
opposite  top  of  the  bag  between  the  slits  is 
folded  over  this  and  pinned.  A  little  hole  Ls 
then  cut  in  tb^  lower  end  of  the  bag  as  it 
hangs  so  as  to  allow  water  to  run  out.  These 
bags  will  easily  last,  we  are  told,  through  the 
season.  Wherever  tendrils,  leaves,  laterals  or 
other  bunches  interfere  they  must  be  pinched 
or  cut  off.  We  find  that  with  a  little  practice 
the  work  may  be  rapidly  done. 

Raspberries. — Caroline  and  Turner  are  the 
first  of  our  raspberries  to  ripen.  We  cannot 
say  too  ranch  in  favor  of  the  yellow  Caroline. 
It  is  the  most  prolific  in  these  grounds  of  any 
raspberry  we  have  hitherto  tried,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  of  very  good,  through  not  of  the  best 
quality.  For  hardiness  and  productiveness 
there  is  no  other  kind  superior  to  it,  while  the 
quality  is  too  good  ever  to  ba  set  up  as  any 
objection.  The  Turner,  of  good  quality,  pro¬ 
lific  and  everywhere  the  hardiest  and  earliest 
of  its  class,  and  the  luscious  Caroline  which 
is  all  that  the  Turner  is  aud  very  much  more 
productive,  we  freely  and  enthusiastically 
commend  to  all  who  have  them  not.  Our 

Souxiegans  turn  out  to  be  Turners,  owing 
to  a  mistake  in  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
Messrs.  Hales,  who  kindly  sent  them  here  to 
be  tested.  What  we  have  said  regarding  their 
hardiness  and  early  blooming  therefore  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Turner. 


HOVEY’S  SEEDLING. 


We  have  received  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey: 

This  famous  old  strawberry  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public  in  1838,  five  years  after  it 
was  raised  from  seed.  It  was  soon  dissemi¬ 
nated  all  over  the  country,  and  was  awarded 
prizes  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  After  culti¬ 
vation  for  18  years,  the  Cincinnati  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  report  on  the  varieties  of  strawberries  tnen 
in  cultivation  in  that  vicinity,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  which  was  McAvoy’s  Superior.  The 
report  of  that  committee  was  as  follows: 

“  With  regard  to  Hovey’s  Seedling— uatil 
other  berries  have  been  properly  aud  com¬ 
pletely  tested  in  the  same  soils  and  under  those 
same  favorable  circumstances,  or  under  the 
circumstances  at  least  best  suited  to  their 
particular  requirements — cannot  but  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that,  under  all  the  respects  in 
which  they  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  it  is 
at  this  time  one  of  the  very  best  fruits  of  the 
kind  for  general,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  market 
cultivation;  for  its  large  size  and  uniform 
shape,  its  very  good  and  sweet  flavor  when 
fully  matured,  its  fine  yield  of  large  berries,  its 
brilliant  color  when  nearly  ripe,  and  its  deep¬ 
er  shade  when  fully  ripe,  its  firmness  for  car¬ 
riage  and  maintenance  of  form,  texture  and 
fine  appearance  for  many  hours  after  being 
gathered,  its  hardiness  and  vigor,  its  general 
adaptation  to  nearly  all  soils,  a  d  its  easy 
impregnation,  combine  to  render  it,  in  your 
Committee’s  estimation,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent,  valuable  and  reliable  berries  in  the 
country,  in  general  cultivation,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.” 

Signed  by  S.  S.  Jackson, 

E.  J.  Hooper, 

Rob’t  Reilly, 

M.  McWilliams. 


Cincinnati,  1856. 
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HOW  I  DUG  MY  POTATOES. 


Professor  I.  P.  Roberts. 

In  1877  I  raised  several  acres  of  potatoes 
and  dug  them  with  forks;  then  plowed  the 
ground  and  found  that  by  hiring  a  man  at 
$1.25  per  day  to  follow  the  plow  and  pick 
those  that  bad  been  missed,  there  was  a  gain 
or  protit  of  about  $8.00  per  day. 

The  next  year  I  purchased  a  Travis  Potato 
digger,  cost  $15.00.  I  next  purchased  some 
half  bushel  handle- baskets  and  some  refuse 
apple  aud  cement  barrels,  the  latter  at  five 
cents  each.  These  barrels  were  distributed  at 
frequent  intervals  over  the  field.  Two  horses 
were  attached  to  the  digger,  taking  every  al¬ 
ternate  row.  They  were  driven  at  a  fast  walk 
and  eight  hands  had  full  work  in  picking  the 
potatoes,  though  they  never  had  more  than  a 
rod  or  two  to  go  to  empty  their  baskets. 
Some  of  the  barrels  of  potatoes  were  covered 
with  vines  and  left  standing  in  the  field  for 
some  time.  The  barrels  should  not  be  filled 
quite  full,  as  the  potatoes  are  inclined  to  roll 
off  in  loading.  Three  men  can  easily  load  a 
wagon— for  instance,  thirteen  barrels  in  five 
minutes  and  they  can  be  unloaded  in  about 
the  same  time.  This  method  saves  much  time, 
and  tedious  picking  and  does  not  bruise  the 
tubers.  The  barrels,  which  may  be  kept  from 
year  to  year,  should  be  given  a  dash  of  water 
just  before  being  taken  to  the  field,  to  keep 
the  hoops  on  and  the  barrel  firm. 

Plo  wing  the  ground  developed  the  fact  that 
the  digger  had  done  much  better  and  cleaner 
work  than  the  hand  forks;  the  man  who  fol- 


tinuously  the  surest  and  most  reliable  help  is 
obtained  by  having  men  with  families,  furnish¬ 
ing  them  with  a  small,  comfortable  bouse  and 
a  garden  patch  and  paying  them  by  the  year. 
Laborers  of  this  class  are, as  a  rule, better  con¬ 
tent,  less  likely  to  want  to  change,  and  more 
trustworthy,  and  they  will  look  more  to  their 
employers’  interests,  as  they  know  that  their 
living  and  that  of  their  families  depend  upon 
their  faithful  performance  of  their  work  and 
on  the  success  of  their  employers  financially. 

Day  help  is  generally  the  dearest  of  all,  as 
the  laborer  demands  higher  wages  where  he 
works  by  the  day  than  if  he  is  working  by  the 
month  or  year.  Then  he  has  no  interest 
except  to  put  in  the  time  as  easily  as  possible, 
as  he  has  no  assurance  of  anything  further 
when  night  coiues,  hence  he  does  not  accom¬ 
plish  as  much  as  if  employed  permanently. 
Then,  generally  speaking,  the  class  who  go 
around  working  by  the  day  are  those  who 
have  not  been  able  to  secure  work  by  the 
month  or  year— generally  the  poorest  of  the 
laboring  classes  as  regards  ability  and  willing 
ness  to  work.  Tbis  is  not  always  the  case  as 
circnmstunce3  sometimes  compel  the  best  of 
bands  to  be  working  by  the  day.  I  am  speak- 
ing  of  them  as  a  whole,  not  as  single  instances, 
A  good,  reliable  hand  can  generally  obtain 
steady  work  with  very  little  trouble,  and  if 
he  has  a  reputation  for  doing  good  honest 
work,  he  will  find  very  little  difficulty  in 
securing  work  by  the  year  or  month. 

Miller  Co.,  Mo.  N.  J.  Shepperd. 
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THE  SQUASH  VINE  BORER. 


lowed  the  plow  soon  quit  in  disgust,  declaring 
that  he  could  not  make  fifty  cents  a  day. 
The  digger  is  something  like  a  d  mble-horse 
hoe  with  wings  riveted  on  the  shovel,  to  which 
numerous  pump  chains  are  attached,  the 
whole  set  at  an  accute  angle  and  the  front 
end  of  the  beam  mounted  on  two  simple 
wheels.  They  are  not  in  the  market.  A  firm 
struggling  under  financial  difficulties  pur¬ 
chased  the  right  and  manufactured  a  very 
limited  number  and  then  went  under.  I  hope 
the  manufacture  will  soon  be  revived. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


YIELDS  OP  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF 
SMALL  GRAIN  IN  KANSAS. 


When  thrashing  last  Fall  I  kept  an  account 
of  the  number  of  acres  and  bushels  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  grain  that  we  thrashed. 
Here  is  compiled  a  statement  of  the  same. 
The  grain  was  raised  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ottawa  and  southern  part  of  Cloud  Counties, 
Kansas. 


VARIETY- 

WHEAT. 
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together?  °a'S  meanS  blaCk  and  wh,te  oats  mlx€ 

John  Bishop. 


Ottawa  Co.,  Kans. 


In  a  late  Rural  a  correspondent  asked  for 
information  concerning  this  enemy  of  the  vine. 
While  we  are  about  it  we  might  as  well  take 
the  special  enemies  of  this  vine  in  order;  for 
there  are  other  enemies  quite  as  troublesome 
as  this  one.  We  first  fiud  the  little  striped  bug 
ready  to  devour  the  plant  almost  as  soon  as 
it  appears,  aud  unless  prevented  it  frequently 
destroys  the  vine  before  the  other  enemies 
get  a  chance  at  it.  A  little  slaked  lime  ap¬ 
plied  In  season,  is  considered  a  sure  remedy. 
Plaster  is  also  good.  If  these  are  washed  off 
by  rains  several  applications  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Next  we  have  the  brown  squash  bugs; 
slaked  lime  is  also  a  good  remedy  for  tnem. 
One  of  my  neighbors  whom  I  consider  a  very 
skillful  gardener,  has  an  ingenious  way  of  de¬ 
stroying  this  insect.  Having  on  hand  some 
old  shingles,  he  lays  down  one  of  these  by 
each  vine.  In  the  morning  the  children  go 
over  the  field  with  baskets  and  take  up  the 
shingles;  the  bugs  are  gathered  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  shingle  and  these  children  scrape 
them  in  the  baskets,  then  take  them  to  the 
house  and  destroy  them  with  boiling  water. 
Any  piece  of  board  will  do,  and  the  probabil¬ 
ity  is  this  is  the  beso  way  to  deal  with  this  in¬ 
sect.  We  next  have  the  borer  to  deal  with, 
and  the  way  to  treat  it  is  plain.  We  must 
examine  the  vine  often  and  when  the  pest 
commences  its  work  it  is  easy  to  discover  it. 
We  shall  find  the  vine  punctured  near  the 
ground,  sometimes  a  few  inches  above.  When 
we  see  this  we  know  the  worm  is  inside.  We 
then  take  a  pen  knife  and  cut  a  slit  up  and 
down  and  search  until  we  find  the  worm. 
Sometimes,  though  seldom,  more  than  one  is 
found  in  such  a  place.  This  slit  up  and  down 
the  vine  does  little  harm.  This  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  destroy  the  borer.  By  planting 
early  the  vines  get  layered  so  as  to  produce 
a  crop  even  when  entirely  cut  off  at  the  root 
by  the  insect.  A.  M.  Williams. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HIRED  HELP. 


Insect  Pests  in  Fruit. 


Much  has  been  written  and  many  different 
plans  proposed  as  to  the  best  and  most  econ¬ 
omical  plan  of  hiring  necessary  help  about  the 
farm.  The  old  saying  “if  you  want  a  job 
hall  done,  send;  if  well  done,  go  v ourself,”  is 
very  applicable  at  the  farm,  but,  alas’  for 
human  endurance!  there  are;times  wbeuon  an 
ordinary  farm  no  one  man  can  begin  to  keep 
up  with  the  work  to  be  done,  aud  the  farmer 
is  obliged  to  look  to  some  one  else.  On  many 
of  the  larger  farms  only  two, and,  many  times 
three  or  four  hands  ure  kept  busy  all  the  year 
around,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  where 
much  stock  is  kept,  and  where  it  is  the  rule  to 
feed  all  that  is  raised  on  the  farm  and  sell  the 
produets  in  condensed  forms.  Where  this  is  the 
case  hiring  by  the  year  is  best,  as  by  that 
means  you  are  not  expecting  a  change  at  the 
end  of  every  month,  your  help  gets  better  and 
better  costed  as  to  your  way  of  working  and 
manners  of  feeding  and  attending  to  your 
stock,  while  the  help, knowing  he  is  sure  of  his 
place,  takes  more  interest  in  his  work  and  is 
better  satisfied  and  will  look  more  to  the 
interest  of  his  employer  than  if  he  were  only 
"oikingb,  the  month.  He  soon  understands 
what  is  required  of  him  and  is  better  prepared 
to  perform  his  part. 

On  large  farms  where  help  is  required  con- 


I  find  my  apple  trees  badly  infested  with 
the  aphis.  This  is  a  new  pest  in  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Being  very  busy  with  my  strawberry 
crop,  I  failed  to  notice  the  condition  of  my 
apple  trees  until  they  are  past  all  help  for 
this  season.  W  ill  some  one  who  has  success¬ 
fully  managed  the  aphis  inform  me  through 
the  Rural  how  the  thing  was  done?  I  desire 
no  guesses,  as  I  can  guess  for  myself.  I  guess 
that  spraying  the  trees  thoroughly  with  whale- 
oil  soap,  or  strong  tobacco  water  would  be 
successful.  This  on  large  trees  looks  like  a 
“  big  job.”  Is  there  any  easier  way? 

From  a  ratheriimited  survey  of  the  orchards 
in  this  vicinity,  I  judge  that  the  damage 
being  done  by  the  aphis  is  considerable — 
enough  to  reduce  the  apple  crop  one-third  at 
least.  1  pride  myself  on  being  able  t.  >  manage 
most  insects  that  infest  my  fruits,  and  feel 
rather  ashamed  that  these  lice  should  get  the 
best  of  me,  but  they  came  on  unexpectedly. 

I  will  guess  again  that  insects  and  worms 
thrive  most  in  a  wet  season,  like  the  present 
one.  The  currant  worm  is  more  plentiful 
this  year  than  ever  before,  and  it  requires 
considerable  diligence  and  a  large  amount  of 
hellebore  to  Bubdue  them.  The  past  dry 
season  they  gave  me  very  little  trouble,  and 
I  was  in  hopes  that  they  would  gradually  dis¬ 


appear,  but  the  currant  worm  and  the  Col¬ 
orado  beetle  have  evidently  come  to  stay. 

We  can  console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  the  man  who  most  successfully  fights  in¬ 
sects  will  find  fruit  growing  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  Nelson  Ritter. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- ♦-*-♦ - - 

Silk  Worms. 

I  have  a  small  lot  fed  on  Osage  Orange 
leaves;  they  have  done  well  and  are  now 
goiog  into  cocoons.  They  have,  in  spite  of 
cold  weather,  ants,  etc.,  grown  right  along. 
The  loss  since  my  first  hatching  has  not  been 
one  per  cent.  The  first  hatching  I  put  into  a 
cigar  box  (I  don’t  smoke),  and  in  an  hour  they 
were  dead.  As  they  do  well  on  the  Osage 
which  is  all  over  the  West,  is  there  any  use  in 
bothering  about  the  Mulberry?  Is  not  the 
West  to-day  prepared  to  raise  all  the  silk 
the  country  needs?  Those  who  have  the 
Osage  Orange  and  want  to  try  the  worms 
need  not  fear  to  go  ahead  so  far  as  food  is 
concerned.  H.  T.  Vose. 

[We  have  spoken  of  the  Osage  Orange  as 
food  for  silk- worms  many  times.  We  believe 
the  silk  is  of  interior  quality  as  compared 
with  that  from  worms  fed  on  the  Mulberry. 
Eds.] 
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PIG  NOTES  FROM  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


An  English  writer  tells  the  truth  when  he 
says  that  we  might  as  well  admit  first  as  last 
that  all  breeds  of  pigs  have  been  more  or  less 
mixed  and  crossed  in  their  formation.  This  is 
a  candid  admission  and  accords  with  my  own 
ideas,  and  affords  a  natural  solution  of  the 
discrepancies  and  peculiarities  which  are  so 
often  manifested  in  the  breeds  of  pigs  which 
are  classed  as  thoroughbred.  I  huve  all  along 
suspected  that  breeders  in  Great  Britain  had  a 
knack  of  improving  their  pigs  by  infusing  into 
them,  as  they  term  it,  “dasheB”  of  new 
blood.  In  no  other  way  can  breeders  main¬ 
tain  strength  of  constitution  and  keep  up  the 
stamina  of  their  pigs.  Pigs  are  d  iff erent  from 
all  other  stock  in  regard  to  in-breeding.  Two 
or  three  in-crosses  destroy  the  character  of  the 
stock  and  cause  the  offspring  to  be  weakly 
aud  often  to  be  deformed.  On  these  accounts 
it  is  never  safe  to  make  more  than  two  in¬ 
crosses  in  breeding  pigs.  The  effect  on  cattle 
and  sheep  is  not  so  marked,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  these  kinds  of  stock 
have  been  improved  by  iu-breeding  for  suc¬ 
cessive  generations.  The  rule,  however,  will 
not  apply  to  horses  or  to  poultry  of  any  kind, 
because  with  these  weakness  and  deformities 
are  sure  to  follow  the  breeding  of  blood  rela¬ 
tions. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  in  the 
out-crosses  of  the  same  breed  by  giving  them 
local  names,  which  would  lead  persons  not 
acquainted  with  the  blood  to  suppose  that 
they  were  different  breeds,  when  in  reality  the 
only  essential  difference  is  in  the  names.  The 
Yorkshire  family  of  hogs  furnishes  the  most 
notable  illustration  of  the  fact.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  and  standard  of  characteristics  for  Small 
Yorkshires  would  also  fully  describe  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Yorkshires,  the  Lancashires,  and  also 
the  Bedfordshires.  The  Byefleld  hogs,  once 
well-kuown  and  popular  in  this  country  but 
now  extinct,  so  far  as  the  nam°  is  concerned, 
were  undoubtedly  an  old  family  of  York¬ 
shires.  There  are  also  several  families  of  Suf- 
folks  with  distinctive  names,  and  quite  differ¬ 
ent  in  appearance  acd  varying  much  in  size. 
In  the  early  improvements  of  pigs  in  England 
crosses  were  made  of  breeds  of  different  colors, 
which  accounts  for  the  anomalous  appearance, 
oftentimes,  of  some  of  the  pigs  which  are 
classed  as  pure-bred. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  at  at  loss  how  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  black  spots  on  the  skin  of  white 
hogs  which  had  been  bred  white,  and  were 
always  classed  as  white  breeds.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  black  spot,  hair  and  all,  on  a  pig  of 
pure  white  ancestors  was  a  sort  of  Darwinian 
hint  that  there  must  have  been  some  time  a 
cross  of  black  blood,  of  which  this  black  spot 
was  an  out  cropping  proof,  showing  that  there 
was  a  taint,  although  it  might  be  remote,  in 
the  bl  ood.  Au  old  English  work  which  fell 
into  my  hands  afterwards,  aud  which  was 
printed  long  ago  when  perhaps  the  truth  was 
oftener  told,  stated,  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  hogs  of  Yorkshire  (white),  had  been  im¬ 
proved  by  crosses  upon  the  hogs  of  Berkshire 
(black),  so  that  it  seems  that  Yorkshires  are 
really  part  Berkshire.  There  ia  now  no  mys¬ 
tery  to  mein  regard  to  the  black  skin  spots  on 
white  hogs.  Darwin  is  vindicated  so  far  as 
pigs  are  concerned,  and  so  is  the  Euglish  writer 
above  referred  to,  who  lived  before  Darwin 
wrote 

The  advantage  of  education  in  the  pig-sty 
was  illustrated  the  other  day  at  Kirby  Home¬ 


stead,  when  two  old  sows,  heavy  with  young, 
were  readily  made  to  walk  down  the  stairs 
into  the  pig-house  cellar,  where  pens  had  been 
fitted  up  for  them  to  have  their  young  in  cold 
weather,  and  avoid  the  risks  of  losing  them. 
A  rope  tied  in  the  form  of  a  collar  was  slipped 
over  their  heads  with  the  ends  extending  back¬ 
wards  like  the  traces  to  a  harness,  which  were 
held  by  a  man  to  prevent  the  animal  from 
losing  her  balance  and  falling  headlong  down 
the  stairs.  An  ear  of  corn  attracted  the 
animals  to  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
when  by  a  little  scratching  and  coaxing  and 
pushing,  they  were  induced  to  walk  carefully 
down  the  steps  to  their  new  quarters.  Both 
of  these  sows  will  allow  their  young  to  be 
handled  without  making  any  fuss  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bite,  which  is  the  result  of  handling 
when  they  were  young. 

When  time  for  pigging  approaches  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  udders  should  be  kept  clean 
to  prevent  cracks  or  sores,  as  these  will  make 
the  mothers  restive  when  the  pigs  attempt  to 
suck,  and  sometimes  ferocious,  so  that  they 
will  destroy  the  litters.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  smear  the  udders  with  grease  to  insure 
a  sound  condition.  Where  there  are  any 
cracks  or  sores  they  should  be  treated  fre¬ 
quently,  so  that  they  may  be  healed  up  if  pos¬ 
sible  before  the  young  are  born.  If  this  were 
always  done  there  would  be  fewer  ugly  sows. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HOG  DRIVING. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


[Concluded.] 

For  two  or  three  days  after  crossing  White 
River  the  weather  continued  cold  and  then 
there  came  a  sudden  thaw,  followed  by  heavy 
rains.  It  is  uttterly  useless  for  me  to  attempt 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  mud  on  the  Western 
roads  at  that  early  day,  for  it  must 
have  been  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  much  of  the  road  lay  through  woods  and 
was  not  fenced,  and  there  we  could  deviate 
from  the  track  and  pick  our  way  at  the  side, 
but  where  the  road  was  fenced  on  both  sides 
it  was  a  mortar  bed  from  fence  to  fence.  As 
hogs,  men  and  teams  dragged  wearily  through 
it,  they  left  no  track,  for  the  liquid  mud  flowed 
in  and  filled  the  track  behind  us.  Wading 
through  this  mud  the  hogs  soon  became  so 
wearied  that  they  would  not  stir  except  when 
urged,  and  the  drivers  must  zig  zag  back  and 
forth  across  the  road,  traveling  from  two  to 
five  miles  for  every  mile  gained  towards  the 
city.  Then  the  hogs  began  to  “give  out,” 
and  must  be  loaded  into  the  wagon,  and  this 
was  pretty  sure  to  occur  in  the  deepest  mud. 
The  hog  would  wade  in  and  lie  down  and 
no  amount  of  whipping  would  start  it;  then 
the  men  must  load  it  into  the  wagon,  and  to 
lift  a  hog,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  or 
more,  out  of  mud  a  foot  deep,  while  it  strug¬ 
gled  and  resisted,  required  three  men.  Two 
of  them  would  burrow  under  it  until  they 
could  get  hold  of  each  others’  hands  and  they 
would  lift  the  hog,  while  the  third  man,  either 
at  the  ears  or  tail,  would  balance  it,  and  pull 
or  boost,  it  into  the  wagon.  About  four  or 
five  hogs  made  all  that  two  horses  could  draw, 
but  we  could  always  hire  teams  of  the  farmers 
along  the  route,  and  with  large  droves  it  was 
uot  uncommon  to  see  six,  eight,  or  ten  wagons 
following. 

The  owner  of  the  drove  was  usually  well 
mounted  and  acted  as  “  wagon  master.”  He 
would  ride  ahead  and  engage  quarters  for 
the  night,  and  attend  to  hiring  teams  and 
often  when  the  weather  and  roads  were  bad 
aud  a  large  lot  of  hogs  on  the  way,  he  would 
fiud  it  necessary  to  ride  back  from  the  road  a 
mile  or  two  to  get  teams.  The  worst  weather 
was  when  it  would  turn  suddenly  cold  during 
the  night.  Tha  hogs  would  be  so  sore  and 
stiff  the  next  morning  that  they  could  scarcely 
move,  and  if  the  mud  was  not  frozen  so  as  to 
bear  them  up  we  must  wait  either  for  it  to 
thaw  or  to  freeze  harder. 

With  our  drove,  however,  we  bad  no  cold 
weather  after  the  first  thaw,  and  when  after 
ten  days  of  weary  dragging  through  the  mud 
we  reached  Cincinnati,  the  weather  was  so 
warm  that  hog  killing  was  entirely  suspended. 
We  were  in  the  city  with  the  hogs  on  Jan. 
1,  1817,  when  the  Ohio  River  was  82  feet  and 
some  inches  above  low  water  mark— the  high 
est  point  it  has  ever  reached  since  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  State.  The  bauds  were  paid  off 
and  sent  home;  but  father  remained  aud  soon 
found  that  there  was  In  store  for  him  an  ex¬ 
perience  much  harder  to  bear  than  hog  driv¬ 
ing  even.  For  two  long  weeks  he  waited  for 
a  freeze,  his  hogs  shrinking  every  day,  his  ex¬ 
penses  heavy,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  price  of 
hogs  falling  every  day.  When  finally  a 
change  in  the  weather  came  so  that  slaugh¬ 
tering  could  begin,  there  were  so  many  hogs 
in  the  pens,  and  so  many  drovers  who  from, 
“hope  deferred"  were  “heart-sick,"  that  there 
was  a  panic  in  the  market  and  the  price  went 
down,  down,  until  it  dropped  below  two  cents 
a  poifnd  nett  Many  a  man  who  had  left  home 
two  or  three  weeks  uefore  with  visions  of 
wealth,  returned  home  financially  ruined. 
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Father’s  losses  were  heavy,  but  he  deter 
mined  to  retrieve  them,  and  so  made  a  con¬ 
tract  to  deliver  500  stock  hogs  on  or  before 
the  fifth  of  February,  He  stopped  but  one 
night  with  his  family,  and  was  off  again  for 
Madison  and  Henry  Counties,  Indiana.  Farm¬ 
ers  were  needing  money  and  the  woods  were 
full  of  hogs  living  on  mast,  and  he  had  no 
trouble  in  buying  the  500  hogs  in  a  few  days 
and  took  up  the  line  of  March  for  Cincinnati 
again.  The  second  day  on  the  road  it  began 
to  rain  again  and  in  24  hours  all  the  streams 
were  past  fording.  We  were  obliged  to  wait 
for  some  of  them  to  run  down,  while  on  some  by 
driving  up  or  down  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
we  could  find  a  bridge,  and  the  result  was  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  deliver  the  hogs 
before  the  time  specified  in  the  contract  had 
expired.  When  he  finally,  after  “  hard  trials 
and  great  tribulations, ”  reached  the  city,  the 
time  had  passed  and  the  men  refuse  ’  to  take 
the  hogs,  and  as  the  market  was  thoroughly 
demoralized  he  had  to  sell  them  at  a  loss,  and 
all  he  had  to  show  for  a  Winter  of  severe 
hardship  was  broken  health  and  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  loss,  and  as  I,  though  a  mere  boy,  was 
obliged  to  take  the  management  of  the  farm 
on  my  shoulders,  I  have  always  since  had  a 
horror  of  speculating  in  hogs  and  of  hog 
driving.  Waldo  F.  Brown. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


l)rr Ismail. 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


Flint,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ing,  mentions  the  Oakes  cow,  which  won  the 
first  premium  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Fair 
in  1816.  [The  accompanying  likeness  of  the 
O  \kes  cow's, Fig.  227,  isreilngraved  from  Flint’s 
Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming,”  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  illustrating  the  remarks  made  here. 
Artistically,  of  course,  the  engraving  has  lit¬ 
tle  merit.— Eds.]  Thiscow',  judging  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  given  of  it,  was  a  grade  Devon;  but  she 
gave  467]^  pounds  of  butter  from  May  15  to 
Dec.  20,  or  in  a  period  of  seven  months.  Her 
largest  milking  was  ii%  pounds  daily,  or  20 
quarts,  while  she  was  giving  20  pounds  daily 
at  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned.  This  cow 
deserves  notice  just  now  in  comparison  with 
the  noted  baker’s  dozen  of  Jersey  cows  which 
do  better  than  she.  The  proportion  is  about 
even,  for  we  have  at  least  a  dozen  times  as 
many  dairy  cows  in  the  country  now  as  in 
1816.  The  truth  is,  the  solid  reputation  of  the 
Jerseys  is  built  up  upon  the  performances  of 
the  unheard-of  and  useful  cowts  in  dairies  and 
not  upon  the  sensational  reports  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  animals,  just  as  the  useful  character  of 
Short-horns  is  based  on  the  meat  actually  pro¬ 
duced  and  not  upon  the  show  animals. 


It  does  not  seem  that  this  Oakes  cow  left 
any  remarkable  progeny'  behind  her,  and  it 
will  hardly  do  to  say  that  this  failure  was  due 
to  her  want  of  breeding,  and  that  had  she 
been  prize-bred  she  might  have  founded  a 
wonderful  family  of  milk- producers  and  but¬ 
ter-makers.  The  fact  is  that  the  claims  of 
breeders,  upon  which  the  enormous  prices 
given  for  certain  popular  animals  are  based, 
are  very  weak  and  are  wholly  unsupportable 
by  facts.  “  Like  does  not  produce  like”  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  it  is  a  general  attribute  of  a  race, 
and  one  quite  common-place  Jersey  or  Short¬ 
horn,  or  horse,  even,  may  produce  a  phenome¬ 
non  more  easily  than  the  phenomenon  can 
reproduce  itself. 


Pertinent  to  the  above,  I  would  refer  to  a 
statement  made  by  a  noted  breeder  of  Short¬ 
horns,  Mr.  Wm.  Warfield,  in  a  Western  stock 
journal,  to  the  effect  that  “  any  peculiarity  is 
prepotent  over  a  long- established  type.”  The 
remark  that  this  is  widely  admitted  by  the  most 
prominent  students  of  biology  and  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  “is  too  palpably  mistaken  to 
require  contradiction.”  It  was  a  fancy  of  the 
late  Mr.  Darwin  and  is  a  foundational  belief 
of  those  persons  who  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  evolution;  for  this  prepotent  influence  of 
peculiarity  is  the  very  basis  from  which  this 
idea  of  evolution  is  evolved.  And  now  conies 
another  eminent  Short  horn  breeder  who  says 
the  observation  of  Short-horn  breeders  is  uni¬ 
versally  opposed  to  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Warfield.  Generally  it  is  the  case  that  the 
more  startlingly  novel  and  questionable  anew 
discovery  in  biology  or  metaphysics  may  be, 
the  more  furiously  it  is  supported  by  a  certain 
class  of  scientific  men.  Aud  so  it  is  with  this 
theory  of  the  prepotency  of  peculiarity  in  an¬ 
imals  of  a  long  established  type.  Any  pecu¬ 
liarity  that  may  appear  may  become  engrafted 
upon  the  race  by  persistent  management  and 
culture,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  only  secured  and 
made  permanent  by  the  most  skillful  efforts 
of  the  most  gifted  breeders  through  a  long 
lapse  of  years.  Thus,  if  the  phenomenal  Jer¬ 
seys  could  be  brought  together  into  the  hands 
of  one  capable  breeder  and  he  were  to  devote 
a  lifetime  to  the  work,  weeding  out  every  an¬ 


imal  that  fell  below  his  standard,  as  Mr.  Bates 
did  with  his  Duchesses,  he  might  at  the  end  of 
30  years  find  a  dozen  or  so  animals  in  exist¬ 
ence  that  equalled  or  surpassed  the  one  he 
started  with.  In  the  meantime  the  services  of 
those  members  of  the  improved  family  which 
had  gone  out  of  bis  hands  might  have  done  a 
great  amount  of  good  in  elevating  the  race 
generally  to  some  extent. 

How  do  the  black  lambs  appear  among 
white  flocks  ?  Here  is  a  question  which  bothers 
many  owners  of  sheep,  and  the  same  thing  in 
another  form  bothers  many  others  who  have 
got  the  false  theorem  of  the  breeders,  that 
“  like  produces  like”  by  heart  until  they  be¬ 
lieve  it.  American  Merinos  are  a  pure  breed, 
and  they  are  white.  Jet  black  lambs  among 
them  occasionally  appear,  as  they  do  among 


South  Downs  and  other  white  breeds.  And  a 
black  ram  in  a  flock  gets  white  lambs  and  but 
few  black  ones,  and  the  black  ewe  has  a  white 
lamb  nearly  always.  This  is  going  back, 
“avatism,”  as  Mr.  Darwin  calls  it.  I  don’t 
pretend  here  to  explain  it,  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  those  who  will. 


How  can  we  get  permanent  grass  for  past¬ 
ure  ?  This  is  a  thing  we  long  have  sought  and 
mourned  because  we  found  it  not.  I  have 
been  trying  for  some  years  to  find  a  grass  that 
promises  to  be  permanent.  The  quite  too 
common — generally  co  isidered — Quack  Grass, 
“Creeping  Wheat,”  as  the  Rural  calls  it,  is 
well  known  to  be  a  most  persistent  grass,  and 
if  it  is  found  to  be  a  useful  feeding  grass  it 
might  fill  the  bill  as  far  as  permanence  is  con 
cerned.  Two  years  ago  I  transplanted  some 
roots  of  Quack  into  a  small  plot  and  sowed 
Clover,  Timothy  and  Orchard  Grass  in  near¬ 
by  plots.  The  Quack  has  grown  up  so  thickly 
that  it  is  pale  at  the  bottom  of  the  stems,  and 
the  stems  are  thin  and  very  leafy.  The  other 
day  I  cut  a  basket  of  Quack,  one  of  Clover,  one 
of  Timothy  and  one  of  Orchard  Grass,  and 
laid  them  side  by  side  in  the  feed-trough  of  a 
stall  in  which  one  of  my  experimental  cows,  a 
pet,  is  kept.  This  cow  knows  her  business,  for 
in  three  years  past  she  has  had  more  or  less  of 
every  known  feeding-stuff  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment  as  regards  milk  and  1  sitter-  When 
she  was  brought  into  the  stall  she  smelled  over 
the  fodder,  then  ate  the  Clover,  then  the  Quack 
Grass,  mixing  it  partly  with  the  Clover;  then 
the  Timothy,  and  last  of  all  the  Orchard  Grass. 


But  the  last  was  considerably  nearer  ripe  than 
the  others,  being  fully  two  weeks  ahead  of 
them.  Quack  is  well  relished  by  cattle  and 
horses ;  it  is  good  for  green  fodder  and  for 
hay;  but  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  it  should  be 
grown  os  other  grasses  are. 


I  HAVE  read  Prof,  Sanborn’s  articles  with 
great  interest,  and  beg  to  compliment  him  on 
the  service  he  has  done  in  drawing  attention 
to  I  he  questionable  value  of  the  German  tables 
of  feeding  values  of  fodders,  etc.  Tnese  have 
been  extensively  used  and  quoted,  but  I  have 
long  felt  convinced  that  the  conclusions 
reached  through  them  are  mostly  faulty  and 
partly  absurd.  The  frequent  quoting  of  and 
comment  upon  some  of  the  figures  by  persons 


entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  feeding,  and — 
I  was  going  to  say — of  common  sense,  have 
given  rise  to  beliefs  among  readers  of  some 
papers  which  pretend  to  be  “agricultural’’ 
that  corn-cobs, marsh  weeds  and  glucose  waste 
need  only  the  addition  of  a  little  cotton-seed 
meal  to  become  equal  to  the  best  of  hay  and 
corn  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep.  But  truth 
will  always  prevail,  although  for  a  time  a 
scientific  man  or  two  may  sit  down  upon  it 
very  hard. 

- - 

STOCK  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


JONATHAN  TALCOTT. 

Beef  Animals. 

In  your  issue  for  July  1  Stockman  makes 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the  different 


breeds  of  live  stock.  His  remarks  about  our 
beef  animals,  their  scarcity  and  the  future 
prospects  for  those  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  their  production  I  consider  very  appro¬ 
priate,  and  both  producers  and  consumers 
would  do  well  to  pay  more  than  a  passing  at¬ 
tention  to  such  well-timed  remarks.  When 
the  losses  on  the  Western  plains  were  report¬ 
ed  as  unusually  severe  in  1880,  many  persons 
persisted  in  denying  that  fact,  but  now  in  the 
Spring  of  3882,  when  the  fact  makes  itself 
doubly  sure  in  the  scarcity  of  beef,  all  are 
forced  to  admit  what  many  refused  to  believe 
at  the  time  of  the  fatality  to  the  stock-breed¬ 
ers  of  the  West,  and  until  sufficient  numbers 
of  cattle  are  raised  to  again  furnish  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  usual,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  meats 
must  rule  high,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  profit  of  exportation  will  be  less  than 
heretofore  from  the  fact  that  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  will  Day  the  best  for  our  live  stock  for 
market  purposes, 

JERSETS. 

I  think  Stockman  has  raised  the  question 
fairly  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Jersey 
cow  as  a  dairy  animal  in  regard  to  the  fancy 
prices  recently  paid  for  what  are  called  fancy 
animals,  or,  in  other  words,  for  some  of  those 
cows  or  families— as  Jersey  breeders  prefer  to 
call  them — that  have  had  records  of  14 
pouuds  of  butter  per  week  or  over.  Stock¬ 
man’s  remarks  about  the  high  prices  of  un¬ 
tried  heifers  from  animals  whose  ancestors 
were,  some  of  them,  excellent  for  the  dairy,  are 
well-timed;  so  is  what  ho  says  of  the  small 
number  of  progeny  of  Jerseys  cows  that  have 


given  14  pounds  of  butter  or  over  per  week,  I 
for  it  is  seen  too  plainly  that  but  very  few  1 
of  the  descendants  of  such  c^ws  equal  their 
ancestors.  However,  the  breeders  of  Jersey 
cattle  are  now  reaping  an  abundaut  harvest. 

If  there  is  that  superiority  in  the  Jersey  cow 
over  the  native  or  grade  cows  of  the  country 
that  is  claimed  for  them,  then  a  benefit  will 
be  gained;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  is  not, 
then  some  persons  must  lose  by  their  invest¬ 
ment  in  them.  1  have  been  making  inquiries 
of  late  from  Jersey  breeders  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  Jersey  cow  over  the  common 
cow  of  the  country.  I  have  visited  some 
herds  of  Jerseys;  the  information  so  far  is  not 
greatly  in  their  favor.  Some  letters  from 
distinguished  breeders  say  the  vast  majority 


of  the  Jerseys  give  very  little  milk;  some  say 
they  don’t  give  more  milk  than  a  goat ;  some 
persons  tell  me  their  cows  are  dangerous,  es¬ 
pecially  to  women  as  milkers,  soon  after 
calving ;  others  that  they  are  more  wild  and 
restless  than  other  breeds  of  cattle,  while  a 
few  of  the  cows  are  remarkable  as  milkers 
and  butter  producers.  I  think  within  two 
years  past  Peter  C.  Kellogg  wrote  to  the 
Country  Gentleman  that  probably  25  cows 
and  bulls  of  the  Jersey  breed  were  worth 
more  for  breeding  purposes  than  all 
the  others  in  America,  taking,  of  course, 
such  cows  as  Eurotas,  Alpheu,  and  Pansy, 
and  some  of  the  remarkable  milkers  and 
butter-producers  at  that  time.  If  such 
animals  could  transmit  their  extra  but¬ 
ter-making  qualities  to  their  progeny, 
no  doubt  such  would  bo  tho  case.  What 
I  learnt  by  my  inquiry  went  to  show 
to  my  mind  that  there  were  a  great  many 
poor  cows  of  the  breed,  and  that  the  best  only 
stiould  be  used  as  breeders,  a  practice  which 
breeders  of  all  breeds  of  cattle  would  do  well 
to  imitate. 

BREED  ONLY  FROM  THE  BEST. 

The  rock  on  which  so  many  improvers  and 
breeders  of  fine  stock  get  stranded  is  their 
failure  to  cull  out  enough  of  both  male3  and 
females  of  all  breeds  and  send  them  to  the 
shambles,  keeping  only  the  best  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  Jersev  breeders  now  appear 
to  be  on  the  right  track  if  they  will  only  dis¬ 
card  all  their  poorest  animals  as  soon  as  they 
do  not  prove  valuable  for  the  dairy,  and  keep 
as  breeders  only  the  best  butter  cows,  and  bull8 
selected  from  such  extra  cows,  castrating  all 
other  bulls,  or  making  veal  of  them.  Success 
will  attend  such  efforts.  What  would  now 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  herds  of  cattle 
in  this  country  if  for  the  last  50  years  only 
the  best  male  animals  had  been  used  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  instead  of  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  such  as  could  be  had  for  tho  least  money 
or  such  as  were  nearest  at  hand  when  wanted 
for  service?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
value  of  the  animals  would  at  this  writing 
be  at  least  from  *5  to  $10,  each  greater  than 
at  present?  I  think  not,  and  this  increase  of 
value  would  have  added  a  vast  sum  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  while  retained  in  the 
pockets  of  the  owners  of  live  stock.  When 
shall  we  begin  to  heed  the  lesson? 

GAIN  OF  100  POUND3  A  MONTH! 

I  notice  what  A.  M.  Williams,  of  Onondaga, 
County,  N.  Y.,  says  in  a  late  Rural,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  remark  of  a  member  of  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Farmers’  Club,  1  that  a  calf  should  weigh 
as  many  hundred  pounds  as  it  was  months  old.’ 
Another  member  said,  “You  have  no  such 
calves.”  The  first  answered,  “I  have  many 
of  them;  come  to  my  house  and  I  will  show 
you  the  register  of  their  ages,  and  we  will 
place  them  on  the  scales."  “And  he  would 
have  proved  his  proposition  beyond  a  doubt, 
for  he  is  a  man  whose  word  is  always  good,” 
Mr.  Williams  says.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
statement,  aud  the  ques’iou  arises  how  such 
results  are  obtained, 

I  wish  to  know  who  the  man  is  who  raises 
all  his  calves  so  they  will  weigh  1,200 
pounds  when  12  months  old.  I  never  saw 
such  a  lot,  and  would  go  as  far  as  Syracuse 
or  anywhere  in  Onondaga  County  to  see  that 
breeder  and  his  stock.  If  Mr.  Williams  will 
inform  me  who  he  is  and  where  he  lives  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  for  the  favor. 

At  the  Fat  Stcck  Show  iu  Chicago  last 
November  a  sw'eepstakes  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  yearling  steer  of  Messrs.  Potts  & 
Son,  which  was  called  a  remakable  animal  in 
every  way.  He  was  of  large  size  and  in  high 
flesh  for  his  age,  weighing  1,565  pounds;  age, 
11  days  less  than  two  years,  being  23  months 
and  19  days  old,  and  being  credited  with  2.17 
pounds  daily  from  birth,  without  counting 
the  weight  of  calf  at  birth.  One  other  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  show  showed  a  greater  gain  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Age,  872  days;  weight,  1,935  pounds; 
daily  gain,  2.21  pounds.  The  daily  gain  of 
Short- horns,  Herefords  and  Devons  to  three 
years  old  and  under,  would  bo  about  one-aud- 
one-half  pounds  per  day,  us  presented  in  tho 
table  of  ages  and  weights  given  in  the  Breed¬ 
ers’  Gazette  for  December  1.  Now  if  calves 
should  weigh  as  many  hundred  pounds  aB 
they  are  months  old,  and  a  breeder  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County  can  grow  them  to  that  weight( 
his  method  and  manner  of  feeding  ought  to 
be  known.  In  the  present  scarcity  of  beef  if 
a  farmer  can  raise  a  calf  that  will  weigh  1,200 
pounds  when  one  year  old,  the  market  cun 
soon  be  supplied  with  fine  meatand  at  a  remu¬ 
nerative  price  to  the  producer.  From  my  o  *  n 
observation  aud  an  experience  of  over  50 
years  in  feeding  and  the  care  of  stock,  also 
from  reading  about  many  remarkable  ani¬ 
mals— their  age,  weight,  etc. — I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  such  results  can  be  obtained  with  any 
breed  of  cattle  now  before  the  public.  That  a 
few  calves  can  be  made  to  weigh  100  pounds 
for  each  month  for  a  few  months,  I  do  not 
doubt;  but  that  any  breeder  can  take  a  herd 
of  20  cows  and  raise  the  calves  from  them 
yearly,  and  have  them  average  1  200  pounds 


Oakes  Cow. — Fig.  227. 


Short-Horn  Cow,  Matchless. — Fig.  228. 


each  when  12  months  old,  I  am  bold  to  say 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done.  Could  any 
farmer  do  that  yearly  his  fortune  would  be 
secure,  and  also  that  of  all  to  whom  he  shall 
impart  the  knowledge  of  such  skill  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding,  and  a  breed  that  could  fatten 
so  quickly,  if  produced,  would  be  wanted  by 
all  breeders  of  beef  cattle,  and  the  animals 
would  sell  at  large  prices  as  breeders,  while 
the  bulls  would  bring  a  good  price  at  one  year 
old  sold  to  the  butcher.  In  conclusion,  let  us  all 
try  to  see  the  present  year  how  many  calves 
we  can  raise  that  shall  wei^h  1,200  pounds 
the  day  they  are  one  year  old,  and  report  at 
the  end  of  the  year  how  many  each  one  has 
of  that  weight,  also  how  many  have  failed  to 
accomplish  that  desirable  object. 

Rome,  N,  Y. 


Sdmiiiu 


739.  Stockbridge  Manure  for  Corn  and 
Grain. 

761.  Stockbridge  Manure  for  Corn  and 
Grain. 

740.  Stockbridge  Manure  for  Potatoes  and 
Vegetables. 

756.  Stockbridge  Manure  for  Potatoes  and 
Vegetables.  The  last  four  are  made  by  the 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co. ,  N.  Y.  and  Boston. 

760.  H,  J.  Biker  &  Bros.  Corn  Manure. 

781,  H.  J.  Baker  &  Bros.  Potato  Manure. 
783.  Phoenix  Guano. 


some  of  the  butter  factories  of  New  York 
where  the  patrons  set  the  milk  at  the  farm 
and  have  their  cream  churned  separately  at 
the  factory,  credit  being  given  for  the  weight 
of  butter  yielded  by  each  separate  herd. 

A  lactoscope  recently  invented  by  Prof. 
Fesser  of  Germany,  gives  quickly  and  without 
much  trouble  the  percentage  of  butter-fat  in 
milk  very  nearly  corresponding  with  that  of 
an  analysis;  the  varations  are  generally  not 
greater  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  determining  approximately 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  milk,  but 
whether  it  could  be  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  butter  value  of  milk  at  the 
factories  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
at  this  time. 


CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  EX 
PERIMENT  STATION. 


Fertilizer  Analyses  (Condensed), 


POTASH  SALTS. 

765.  Muriate  of  Potash  80  per  cent. 

777.  Muriate  of  Potash. 

ANALYSIS. 

765  777 

Actual  Potash .  52.13  54.14 

Equivalent  Muriate  of  Potash. ...  82.57  85.70 

Cost  per  ton .  $45  (JO  $«).(*,* 

Cost  of  actual  Potash  per  100  lbs . .  4  31  5.5-1 

♦Reckoned  from  price  per  1U0  lbs. 

GROUND  BONE. 

751.  Pure  Ground  Bone.  Sold  by  H.  K. 
Brainard,  Thompsonville. 

753.  Ground  Bone.  Manufactured  by  Peck 
Bros.,  Nortbfield. 

764.  Bono  Meal.  Manufactured  byWilliams, 
Clark  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

770.  Lister  Bros.  Celebrated  Ground  Bone. 

771.  Mapes’  Brand  Extra-fine,  Strictly  Pure 
Ground  Bone. 

794.  Americus  Bone  Meal.  Manufactured 
by  Williams,  Clark  &  Co.,  New  York. 


CREDITING  MILK  AT  THE  FACTORIES, 


scellftrtcems 


FEEDING  YOUNG  CALVES 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


Feeding  young  calves  is,  for  a  very  simple 
thing,  a  matter  requiring  considerable  judg¬ 
ment  and  should  never  be  left  to  the  hired 
man.  Suppose  ten  or  fifteen  calves  are  to  be 
fed  night  and  morning,  they  may  be  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  some  little  distance  from  the  house  and 
it  is  some  trouble  to  carry  the  milk  to  them, 
and  how  natural  it  is  to  empty  the  milk 
into  a  trough  and  leave  them  without  seeing 
that  each  one  gets  its  share.  There  is  danger 
of  the  strong  tyranizing  over  the  weak,  of  the 
strong  getting  too  much  and  the  weak  not 
enough.  There  is  danger  that  the  strong  and 
greedy  may  at  some  time  get  too  much  feed 
and  become  sick  or  lose  appetite  in  conse¬ 
quence  thereof.  And  also  that  the  weak  and 
puny — and  there  are  always  some  that  are 
weak  and  puny  in  every  flock— may  fare  badly 
several  days  before  it  is  noticed,  and  thus  lose 
health,  strength  and  condition.  Young  calves 
may  scour,  become  costive,  bloat,  be  injured 
in  many  ways  and  the  time  to  see  to  all  these 
things  is  at  feeding  time.  You  may  go 
through  the  calf  pasture  a  dozen  times  a  day 
and  if  the  calves  are  living,  the  chances  are 
that  you  can  detect  nothing  ont  of  the  way 
if  they  do  not  come  to  the  milk  trough  and 
feed  in  such  a  manner  as  only  a  young  calf 
that  is  both  healthy  and  hungry  can  feed, 
then  there  is  something  the  matter.  Calves 
should,  in  addition  to  plenty  of  feed,  have  free 
access  to  good  clear  water.  I  have  this  Spring 
raised  a  large  lot  of  flue  calves  on  a  diet  of 
hay-tea  and  skim  milk, and  they  have  done  very 
well  indeed.  They  now  have  a  good  run,  and 
I  dispense  with  the  hay-tea,  but  in  lieu  thereof 
they  have  access  to  a  trough  in  which  I  keep 
ground  feed  (peas,  oats  and  barley)  and  they 
are  all  doing  nicely.  If  all  the  calves  in  a 
flock  get  all  the  food  they  can  assimilate,  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  strong  oppressing  the  weak, 
and  indeed  there  is  no  danger  of  there  being 
weak  calves  in  the  flock. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.Y.  F.  K.  Moreland. 


Referring  to  Leon’s  Note  (p.  354)  I  would 
say  that  Lawson’s  Cypre.-a  (Cupressus  Law- 
soniana)  is  not  hardy  here,  nor  do  I  know  of 
any  large  specimen  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  If  there  is,  I  should  like  to  have  a  few 
particulars  concerning  it.  Parsons  &  Sons  in 
their  catalogue,  in  speaking  of  this  beautiful 
evergreen,  remark  —  “not  entirely  hardy 
excepting  on  high  dry  ground.”— C.  P.  [We 
take  it  “  Leon  ”  referred  to  a  variety  of  Law- 
son’s  Cypress.  Eds.] 


A  Minnesota  correspondent  inquires  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  in  which  credit  is  noiv 
given  for  milk  delivered  at  cheese  or  butter 
factories  in  New  York  and  whether  some  plan 
has  been  or  can  bo  devised  for  making  the 
proper  discrimination  between  rich  and  poor 
milk  when  received  at  the  factory?  In  the 
early  days  of  associated  dairying  milk  was 
measured ,  as  delivered  at  the  factory,  but 
this  plan  soon  gave  way  to  the  more  conven¬ 
ient  and  accurate  method  of  weighing  upon 
which  credits  are  now  commonly  made. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  factory 
system  the  question  of  some  simple  way  of 
measuring  the  richness  or  fatty  matter  in 
milk,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  credit  to  differ¬ 
ent  herds,  has  been  agitated  by  dairymen. 
The  fact  that  all  sorts  of  milk  are  received 
alike  on  the  simple  standard  of  weight,  or 
measure,  was  an  argument  used  with  great 
force  against  associated  dairying  at  its  begin, 
ning,  for  although  the  scientific  side  of  the 
milk  question  was  less  understood  then  than 
now  by  dairymen,  their  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  them  that  milk  of  differ¬ 
ent  cows  and  of  different  herds  varied  in 
quality  according  to  a  number  of  conditions, 
such  as  breed  of  cows,  distance  from  time  of 
calving,  the  liberal  or  scanty  supply  of  food 
and  general  treatment  of  stock.  But  how 
could  a  proper  discrimination  be  made  at  the 
factory  between  the  different  sorts  of  milk? 
It  was  quite  evident  the  tests  of  the  lactome¬ 
ter  and  cream  guage  were  too  slow,  too  com¬ 
plicated  and  too  unreliable  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  factory  manager  to  be  made  a  stand* 
ard ;  these  tests  were  barely  able  to  be  made 
good  and  suificieut  proof  of  watering  milk  by 
dishonest  patrons  and  even  now  the  courts 
hesitate  to  convict  in  many  instances  without 
concurrent  testimony  or  proof  in  addition  to 
these  tests.  To  have  insisted  therefore  upon 
these  tests  as  a  standard  of  quality  by  which 
every  man’s  milk  should  be  regulated  and 
credited  would  have  imperiled  the  success  of 
the  factory  system,  and  hence  that  point  was 
given  up  at  an  earlv  day,  aud  the  question  of 
quality  is  not  considered  so  long  as  it  appears 
a  patron  is  sending  milk  of  a  certain  specific 
gravity  or  is  not  suspected  of  watering  it.  But 
that  there  is  an  important  difference  in  the 
value  of  milk — milk  knoum  to  be  pure  and 
from  cows  well  fed  and  cared  for — is  proved 
from  rhe  analysis  of  samples  of  genuine  milk 
from  different  cows.  Voelcker  found  such 
milks  from  different  cows  to  vary  in  their  re¬ 
spective  constituents  as  follows : 


Mr.  John  S.  Collins  writes  us  that  upon 
further  examination  of  the  Hovey  and  Man¬ 
chester  he  concludes  that  they  are  not  at  all 

identical . . . . . . . . . . 

Here  is  the  first  report  from  the  Rural 
Heavy  Dent  corn,  from  Mr.  Ellington,  of  Mc- 
Duffin  County,  Georgia: 

“I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Rural 
Heavy  Dent.  It  is  now  (June  16)  in  roasting 

ears.” . . . . . . . 

It  is  now  full  time  for  the  climate  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  to  bag  grapes,  if  they  are 
to  be  protected  in  this  way  at  all.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  our  opinion  that  bagging  grapes 
was  a  puttering  matter  of  little  real  utility. 
But  we  live  and  learn.  If  we  would  have 
fine  bunches  of  grapes  in  spite  of  rot,  birds, 
rose  bugs  and  mildew  we  must  bag  them. . . . 

Mr.  A.  J.  Caywood  brings  us  some  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  of  his  red  raspberry  named 
Marlborough,  which  has  figured  in  the  Rural 
of  Oct.  1,  1881.  This,  as  it  grows  with  Mr.  C 
is  a  remarkable  variety.  As  it  has  not  been 
tested  elsewhere,  nothing  is  known  as  to  its 
adaptability  to  a  varied  range  of  country, 
f  he  branches  brought  to  us  were  cut  from  a 
cane  eleven  feet  high,  and  one  of  the  branches, 
about  two  feet  long,  bore  29  ripe  and  unripe 
berries.  From  the  cane  11  feet  in  highc  Mr. 
C.  also  brought  laterals,  two  or  three  feet 
long,  showing  green  berries  from  every  axil, 
ending  at  the  tip  with  from  10  to  12  berries. 
The  berries  are  of  a  fine  bright  red  when 
ready  for  the  table — scarlet  when  ready  to 
pick  for  the  market.  They  are  very  firm  even 
when  fully  ripe,  of  the  first  quality  and  aver¬ 
age  the  largest  size,  many  of  those  among  the 
specimens  measuring  a  plump  three-quarters 
of  au  inch  in  diameter,  though  ripened  before 
any  of  the  Caps  were  ripe  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Mr.  Caywood  picked  his  first  ripe 
berries  June  28.  which,  for  this  backward  sea¬ 
son,  is  extremely  early.  As  already  stated  in 
our  first  notice  of  this  raspberry,  its  history 
traces  back  to  the  Britton  and  Antwerp, 
though  three  generations  of  seedlings  were 
raised  before  the  Marlborough  was  obtained. 
Mr.  Caywood  has  plants  five  years  old  which 
have  never  been  harmed,  though  always 
held  to  stakes  and  never  protected.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  this  raspberry  for  sale  before 

long  in  some  way  or  other . . . . 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  plant  to  give  to 
a  child  for  growing  on  the  window,  either  as 
a  relief  from  the  tedium  of  confinement  in 
case  of  sickness,  or  to  initiate  an  interest  in 
plants  as  a  saving  pre-occupation  of  the 
thoughts,  than  the  Forget-me  not.  It  is  a 
water  plant,  and  any  little  sprig  of  it,  whether 
bearing  flowers  or  not,  will  grow  in  a  cup  of 
water,  and  soon  throw  out  roots  below,  and 
unfold  successions  of  flowers  above.  The 
dwarf,  compact,  tufted,  perennial  kind  is  best, 
as  it  preserves  a  neat  form.  If  put  in  the 
neck  of  a  low.  clear  bottle  and  held  in  place 
by  a  bit  of  red  worsted,  it  will  be  at  once  estab¬ 
lished  and  will  require  nothing  but  change  of 
water  once  in  a  week  or  two.  Two  or  three 
drops  of  ammonia  may  be  added  to  a  cupful 
of  water  if  it  is  at  hand.  It  will  grow  on  all 
Sommer,  and  is  easily  kept  in  a  pit  or  little 
hole  in  the  ground  covered  by  a  glass  for 
Winter.  One  of  the  French  names  for  this  plant 
is  Plus  jete  vois  plus  jet'  aims,  which  looks 
long,  but  its  eight  words  are  pronounced  in 
five  easy  syllables.  They  mean  ‘the  more  I 
look  at  you  the  more  I  love  you.'  The  botan¬ 
ical  name  is  Myosotis,  a  Greek  word,  mean¬ 
ing  ‘mouse-ear,’  and  referring  to  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  hairy  leaves.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  accent  on  os  (second  sylla¬ 
ble),  but  by  many  with  the  accents  on  my 


No:  751  contains  6.19  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid,  equivalent  to  13. SI  per  cent,  of  gypsum 
or  land  plaster. 

778.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Bradley  Fertili¬ 
zer  Co.,  Boston.  It  contains  20  56  per  centt  of 
Nitrogen,  equivalent  to  96.9  per  cent,  of  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia.  Cost,  $6  per  100  lbs  Ni¬ 
trogen  costs  $29,11  per  100  lbs. 
superphosphates  and  special  manures. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS 


Short-horn  Cow,  Matchless. 

“It  is  not  the  number  of  guests  you  at  any 
one  time  see  dining  at  a  restaurant  that  speaks 
well  of  its  cuisine,  but  the  number  you  see 
dining  there  constantly  week  after  week  ”  re¬ 
marked  Labouchere,  an  English  notability, 
the  other  day.  When  people,  having  the 
option  of  trying  new  places  stick  to  the  old, 
having  the  liberty  of  putting  their  money  in 
new  investments,  persistently  put  it  in  those  to 
which  they  have  been  loug  accustomed,  it 
speaks  well  for  the  old  places  and  the  old  forms 
of  investment.  This  rule  is  particularly  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  controversy  respecting  the  compar¬ 
ative  meritsof  Short-horns  and  other  breeds  of 
cattle.  For  the  last  century  no  breed  of  cattle 
has  been  so  highly  prized  among  English- 
speaking  people,  nor  has  any  been  so  widely 
diffused  as  the  Short- horn.  In  England, 
Ireland,  Wales  and  Scotland,  their  influence 
has  been  predominant.  In  Canada  and  the 
United  States  they  have  found  a  congenial 
home  and  are  rapidly  improving  the  native 
Btock;  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  they  are 
prized  even  more  highly  than  in  their  native 
island.  Iu  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and 
even  Japan,  their  praises  are  sounded  and 
their  blood  is  improving  native  strains. 

No  other  breed  of  cattle  has  effected  such 
great  improvement  in  the  herds  of  the  world. 
Others  have  competed  with  them,  but  hitherto 
in  the  number  of  their  admirers,  the  prices 
they  have  commanded  aud  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  employed  to  improve 
other  strains,  they  have  distanced  all  rivals. 
At  no  time  and  tu  no  other  country,  perhaps, 
has  this  rivalry  been  so  keen  as  it  is  ut  preseut 
in  the  United  States.  The  Hereford  proves  a 
more  powerful  competition  in  this  country 
than  in  the  native  land  of  both;  while  the 
polled  breeds,  under  the  new  conditions  here 
presented,  bids  fair  to  become  a  powerful  rival 
lor  public  favor  at  no  distant  day.  The  friends 
of  the  Short-horns,  however,  have  fallen  off 
neither  in  number  nor  in  enthusiasm.  After 
a  century’s  trial  under  all  conditions,  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  this  splendid  race  still 
holds  the  first  place  for  general  excellence 
among  the  beef  breeds,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
stockmen  of  the  world.  In  Fig.  228,  page  434, 
we  present  a  portrait  of  the  prize  winuing 
Short  horn  Cow  Matchless,  reengiaved  from 
the  English  Agricultural  Gazette. 


Water . . . 

Butter. ...  . 

Caselne . 

Milk  Sugar . 

Mineral  matter  (ash) . 

Percentage  of  dry  matter 


Here  we  fiud  a  remarkable  difference 
between  No.  1  and  No.  4,  the  percentage  of 
dry  matter  in  the  one  being  a  little  more  than 
six  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  other;  the 
difference  it  will  be  seen  in  the  dry  matter  is 
for  the  most  part  in  the  butter,  amounting  to 
upward  of  5>£  per  cent.  Of  the  other  consti¬ 
tuents  making  up  the  dry  matter  in  the 
several  samples  of  milk,  all  remain  tolerably 
constant  and  vary  so  little  that  they  may  not 
be  considered  a  special  cause  of  complaint. 
But  when  one  patron  is  delivering  at  his 
factory  four  or  five  pounds  of  butter  more 
than  his  neighbor  in  every  100  pounds  of  milk 
the  case  has  a  nr  re  serious  aspect. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  instances  given  are 
extremes  found  only  in  the  milk  of  single 
cows,  and  that  no  herds  of  cows  mark  that 
difference  in  their  milk  when  their  milk  is 
massed  together.  This  is  probably  true, but  that 
there  is  an  important  difference  in  the  butter 
yield  of  milk  from  different  herds  is  well 
known.  The  man  who  has  a  choice  herd  of 
cows,  who  feeds  liberally  and  gives  them  the 
best  of  care  and  attention  hardly  feels  satisfied 
that  his  milk  should  be  held  at  no  higher 
standard  at  the  factory  than  the  milk  of  a 
miserable  “scrub- herd,”  half  starved  for  want 
of  proper  food  and  badly  cared  for. 

The  only  remedy  to  meet  this  discrepancy 
that  I  have  heard  of  is  the  plan  adopted  by 


724.  Dry  Ground  Fish  Guano.  Sold  by  R. 
B.  Bradley  &  Co.,  New  Haven. 

792.  Dry  Ground  Fish  Guano.  Sold  by  Olds 
&  Whipple,  Hartford. 

762.  Fish  and  Potash.  Sold  by  S.  A.  Wel¬ 
don  &  Son,  Bristol. 

755.  Brighton  Phosphate.  Made  by  Bowker 
Fertilizer  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston. 

744.  E.  Frank  Coe's  Ammoniated  Bone 
Superphosphate. 

749.  Bradley’s  XL.  Superphosphate.  Made 
by  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston. 

779.  Dissolved  Bone.  Made  by  Wm.  L. 
Bradley,  Boston. 

752.  H.  J.  Baker  &  Bros.  A.  A.  Ammonia¬ 
ted  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
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THE  RURAL 


and  so  (first  and  third) :  and  a  lady  for  whom 
the  name  was  written  when  she  could  not  re¬ 
call  it,  struck  another  pronunciation,  by  say¬ 
ing,  “Mr!  oh!  so  ’tisl”  A  window  partially 
shaded  is  best,  such  a  quiet,  still  place  as  be¬ 
gonias  like . . . 

C.  A.  Green  asks:  “Why  should  we  wait 
until  such  men  as  Dr  John  A.  Warder  are 
buried  before  we  speak  a  word  of  apprecia 
tion?”  Whv.  Mr.  Green,  the  reason  is — but 
yon  certainly  know  what  it  is— the  reason  is 
that  people  can  afford  to  help  dead  people 

along . . . 

A  city  paper’s  alleged  agricultural  col¬ 
umns.  in  answer  to  a  question,  say  that  the 
question  whether  weevil-eaten  peas  will 
germinate,  has  been  largely  discussed,  but  the 
answer  is  simole:  Tf  the  chit  or  germ  has 
been  eatm,  they  will  not;  otherwise,  they 
will,  hut  sound  ones  are  best. 

If  the  Rural  has  ever  proved  anything  it 
has  proven  that  weevil-eaten  peas  are  so  near¬ 
ly  worthless  that  thev  should  never  be  sold, 
purchased  or  planted.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
cotyledons  of  the  pea,  which  support  the 
germ  in  starting,  cannot  be  injured  without 
impairing  the  germinating  power.  Those 
weevil-eaten  peas  winch  do  grow  generally 
produce  feeble  plants,  as  anyone  may  easily 
determine  for  himself,  while  in  dry  or  un¬ 
favorable  seasons  they  fail  entirely . 


CATALOGUES,  &C. 

Maher  &  Guosh,  SO  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  O., 
send  us  one  of  their  Razor  Steel  “Common- 
sense”  pocket  knives.  It  is  precisely  the  size 
of  the  engraving  in  their  advertisement;  has 
three  blades,  those  shown,  viz.,  a  pruning 
blade,  budding  blade  and  ordinary  jack-knife 
blade.  The  knife  seems  to  be  well  though 
plainly  made  in  every  way,  and  is  much  what 
is  needed  for  those  who  have  pruning  or 
budding  to  do;  while  it  answers,  of  course,  the 
purposes  of  the  ordinary  pocket  knife.  There 
are  several  styles  of  these  knives,  from  one 
dollar  to  05  cents  each,  which  are  shown  in 
their  illustrated  free  list. 

George  S,  Wares,  Bannockburn  Farm, 
Rochester,  In.  Y.  Price  list  of  Strawberrv 
plants,  pot  grown  and  layers.and  all  the  Small 
Fruits,  Plants,  Carnations,  Pansies  and  Roses. 
Free  to  applicants. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Convention 
of  Agriculturists  held  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
January  10th  td  18th.  Published  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  State  Agricultural  College  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  for  1880,  H,  Stratton,  Secretary, 
Fort  Collins,  Col, 

Programme  op  Second  International 
Exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry  to  be  held  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis  .  September  5th  to  October 
21st  1S82. 

Florida:  Its  Climate,  Soil,  Production 
and  Agricultural  Capabilities.  Published  by 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Premium  List  of  Northwestern  Industrial 
Association.  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  on  September  4  and  1),  inclu¬ 
sive. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  the  year  1881,  Partsecond. 
Robert  Manning,  Secretary,  Salem. 

Proceedings  op  tbe  Trumbull  Co.  ,  Hort. 
Society.  E.  W.  Turner,  Newton  Falls.  O. 
Secretary. 


The  Ailanthus  silk  worm.— We  kBow 
not  how  much  there  may  be  in  the  following 
from  the  N.  Y.  Sun.  It  says  that  silk  culture 
is  awakening  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the 
present  time,  and  here  this  tree  may  be  made 
to  play  an  important  part.  The  ailanthus 
worm,  recently  let  loose  in  Brooklyn,  is  now 
becoming  very  common.  Unlike  the  common 
silk  worm,  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  and  feed 
itself.  Given  an  acre  of  ailanthus  trees  and  a 
few  worms’  eggs  to  begin  with,  and  3rou  may 
soon  gather  y  our  cocoons  by  the  bushel.  The 
chrysalis  is  so  hardy  as  to  withstand  the  cold 
of  our  Winters,  and  will  consequently  repro¬ 
duce  itself  in  the  form  of  moths  the  ensuing 
Summer.  For  a  pasture  for  this  species  of  silk¬ 
worm  the  trees  should  be  headed  in  so  as  to 
render  the  cocoons  easily  gathered.  A  t  pres¬ 
ent  the  silk  is  not  so  readily  reeled  from  these 
cocoons  as  from  those  of  the  ordinary  silk¬ 
worm,  but  when  the  necessity  for  a  proper 
reel  becomes  urgent,  the  ingenuity  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  fail  to  produce  one.  But  if  not 
retied,  the  cocoons  can  be  carded,  and  the  silk 
used  in  that  form.  The  filament  is  not  so  fine 
as  that  of  the  ordinary  worm,  but  it  is  strong¬ 
er.  In  China  articles  of  dress  made  from  such 
silk  are  seldom  worn  out  in  one  lifetime.  Let 


us,  then,  hold  fast  to  the  ailanthus,  keeping 
the  good  and  abolishing  tbe  bad. 

“Punch”  and  Sir  John  B.  L awes. —Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  cut  on  our  last  page  of  last 
week’s  issue,  re-engraved  from  London  Punch, 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  gives  the  latter  the 
following  good  advice:  “Punch  has  always 
been  at  sea  in  his  agricultural  jokes,  and  ft 
might  be  suggested  to  tbe  Editor  that  some 
one  who  has  seen  a  faim  at  least  once  in  his 
life  should  be  consulted  before  any  more  of 
these  jocularities  are  perpetrated.  In  last 
week’s  issue  there  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  most  gross  ignorance  of  Punch  in  relation 
to  agriculture.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  John 
Lawes  wheeling  a  barrow  containing  a  spade, 
rake,  hoe  and  some  flower- pots,  explained  as 
“the  Agricultural  Lawel,  the  new  wheel- bar- 
row  net.”  This  would  be  appropriate  enough 
in  a  notice  of  a  journeyman  gardener;  hut  it 
is  simply  ridiculous  as  a  “  fancy  portrait  ”  of 
an  agricultural  experimentalist.” 

A  new  theory  of  drowning.— Sec.  Cham¬ 
berlain  pokes  a  little  good-natured  fun  at 
would-be  scientists  in  the  Ohio  Farmer. 
“Humic  acid”  is  one  case  in  point.  In  an 
unlucky  hour  Dr.  Lawes  or  Professor  John¬ 
son  or  some  other  really  scientific  man  wrote 
of  the  evil  effects  of  humic  acid  on  the  roots 
of  plants.  And  forthwith  a  host  of  lesser 
lights  take  up  the  refrain  and  chant  it  to  the 
echo.  For  example,  our  very  wet  Winter 
drowned  out  large  areas  of  wheat  in  Ohio.  It 
is  a  well-knowu  fact,  fir-t,  that  the  roots  of 
laud  plants  need  and  must  have  air.  Second, 
if  the  ground  is  flooded  or  even  completely 
saturated  very  long,  the  roots  cannot  get  air, 
and  so  in  plain  English  they  suffocate  or 
drown,  just  as  surely  as  a  man  or  rat  suffo¬ 
cates  or  drowns  when  his  head  is  too  long  held 
under  water!  Very  well,  this  seems  sufficient 
cause  of  death.  Tile  drainage  saves  the  crop 
on  such  (clayey)  lands,  because  it  prevents 
this  flooding  or  saturation.  But  now  come 
some  of  these  “  scientific  ”  writers  and  give  a 
new  cause  of  death.  The  wheat  died,  not  of 
drowning,  but  of  “  humic  acid!”  “  The  action 
of  the  undue  humidity  on  the  humus  (vegeta¬ 
ble  mold)  of  the  soil  is  favorable  to  tbe  devel¬ 
opment  of  undue  and  abnormal  quantities 
and  proportions  of  ‘  humic  acid  ’  which  prove 
deleterious  to  the  root  life  of  the  plants !  ” 
Well,  when  a  rat  or  cat  is  drowned  we  don’t 
learnedly  call  it  an  undue  development  of 
humic  acid !  Why  should  we  call  it  so  when 
wheat  is  drowned?  Simply  because  we  have 
an  itching  for  that  which  is  deep  and  myste¬ 
rious. 

In  constructing  heavy  rollers,  says  an  un¬ 
known  writer,  the  workmen  should  be  care¬ 
ful  that  they  have  not  too  great  a  diameter, 
whatever  the  material  be  of  which  they  are 
formed,  as  the  pressure  is  diminished  where 
the  implement  is  of  very  large  size,  by  its  rest¬ 
ing  on  too  much  surface  at  once,  except  an 
addition  of  weight  in  proportion  be  made. 
By  having  the  roller  made  small  when  loaded 
to  the  same  weight,  a  much  greater  effect  will 
be  produced,  and  a  considerable  saving  of  ex¬ 
pense  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  im¬ 
plement. 

Experiments  in  Potato  Planting.— Dr. 
Sturtevant  (Director  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station), 
in  his  late  address  before  the  Elmira  Farmers’ 
Club,  remarked  that  some  of  his  experiments 
with  potatoes  have  already  given  interesting 
results.  Take  a  potato,  he  says,  peel  it  heav¬ 
ily,  and  plant  the  peeled  potato  in  dry  soil. 
The  shoots  will  grow.  This  shows  that  the 
potato  shoots  penetrate  further  into  the  potato 
than  we  have  generally  believed.  Now  plant 
potato  peelings.  We  observe  that  the  plant  is 
feeble  in  early  growth,  and  late  in  formation 
of  tuber.  Now  plant  large,  flat  pieces  of  po¬ 
tato.  We  observe  at  date  a  good  growth,  a 
moderate  formation  of  tubers.  Now  plant 
single  eyes  cut  deeply.  We  observe  that  these 
form  vigorous  plants,  and  early  and  prolific 
tuber  formation.  Plant  now  potato  shoots 
laid  in  the  row ;  we  observe  very  early  forma¬ 
tion  of  potato  and  prolificacy,  with  moderate 
leaf  growth.  What  do  these  facts  indicate  ? 
ThiB,  that  the  depth,  of  the  cutting  of  the  eye 
has  more  influence  on  the  crop  than  the  size 
of  the  seed.  In  like  manner,  as  we  investi¬ 
gate  the  potato  crop,  wre  see  marked  indica- 
tioils  at  date — at  date,  for  we  are  not  report¬ 
ing  results,  but  progress — that  single  eyes,  cut 
deeply,  are  superior  for  seed  in  every  respect 
to  piecsi  of  potato  or  whole  potatoes;  that 
the  deeper  the  cut  the  better  and  earlier  tbe 
crop,  and  hence  that  large  potatoes,  if  prefer¬ 
able  for  seed,  probably  derive  their  advantage 
from  the  eyes  being  deeper  than  are  the  eyes 
from  small  potatoes,  for  long  sprouts  give  us 
earlier  potato  formation  than  short  sprouts, 
and  the  eyes  have  certain  analogical  resem¬ 
blance  bo  the  shoots  which  they  originate. 

Planting  Cabbages.— Mr.  Geo.  S.  Wales 
prepares  the  ground  for  cabbages  by  plowing 
under  a  good  coat  of  coarse  manure,  dragging 
and  rolliag  the  ground  until  it  is  fine  and  free 
from  clods.  Mark  out  the  rows  about  three 


feet  apart;  plant  tbe  small-heading  kinds  two 
feet  in  the  row,  and  the  large  kinds  two- 
and-a-half  to  three  feet.  Planted  two-aud-a- 
half  by  three  feet,  5,800  are  required;  two  by 
three  feet,  7,2(10  are  required  for  an  acre.  A 
boy  to  drop  the  plants,  and  a  mau  following 
to  plant  them,  will  plant  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  per  day.  Make  a  hole  with  a  dibble 
and  set  the  plants  in  deep,  neirly  to  the  leaves. 
In  planting  on  an  extensive  scale  it  is  well  for 
a  man  to  go  ahead  with  a  light  crow  bar  and 
make  the  holes,  a  boy  follow  and  drop  the 
plants  and  another  follow  to  set  them.  If  the 
land  is  not  rich  a  small  handful  of  bone-dust 
or  guano  to  each  hill,  after  planting,  will  be 
of  great  benefit;  but,  next  to  manure,  nothing 
will  help  so  much  to  make  a  good  crop  ns  fre¬ 
quent  hoeing  or  cultivating  the  soil.  Mr. 
Wales  believes  it  pays  to  cultivate  once  a  week 
during  the  hot  weather. 

We  would  add  to  the  above  that  cabbage 
plants  may  be  set  as  wtll  in  dry  as  in  wet 
weather,  provided  a  man  keeping  just  ahead 
of  the  one  setting  the  plants  fills  the  holes  with 
water. 

The  following  is  going  the  rounds  without 
any  credit.  It  originally  appeared  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  about  two  years  ago. 
The  experiment  was  made  upon  a  young  May 
Duke: 

“No  doubt  many  failures  of  fruiting  in 
trees  and  plants  are  due  to  an  unsuspected 
lack  of  impotency  of  pollen,  or  to  the  washing 
away  of  the  natural  supply  by  untimely  rain; 
which,  however,  very  seldom  causes  entire 
loss  of  crop.  The  case  is  mentioned  of  a 
young  cherry  blossoming  for  the  first  time 
without  setting  any  fruit.  Next  year,  when 
in  bloom,  two  flowers  were  fertilized  by 
pollen  from  another  tree  and  marked.  They, 
alone  of  all,  bore  fruit. 

Pot-grown  Strawberries. — Mr.  Wales 
thinks  that  the  advantages  of  pot-grown 
strawberries  are  as  follows: 

First. — Within  nine  or  ten  months  from 
time  of  planting  a  full  crop  of  extra  fine  ber¬ 
ries  may  be  gathered.  Some  of  the  finest 
berries  of  the  variety  that  he  ever  grew  were 
from  potted  plants. 

Secondly. — They  may  be  planted  after  a 
crop  of  early  vegetables  has  been  gathered, 
thus  saving  tbe  expense  of  two  or  three  months’ 
cultivation,  besides  gaining  the  crop  of  veget¬ 
ables.  It  will  oftentimes  pay  better  to  spade 
under  the  old  straw  berr y  bed  and  set  out  pot¬ 
ted  plants  rather  than  to  clean  and  care  for  it, 

Thirdly. — Being  but  little  disturbed  in 
transplanting,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  loss 
of  plants  from  dying  out. 

Twenty-four  Hundred  Dollars’  worth 
of  Premiums  from  the  Com.  ok  Agricul- 
TURJB. — As  we  have  already  informed  our 
readers  in  our  News  columns,  the  manufacture 
of  sorghum  into  sugar  and  sirup  Com.  Loring 
has  found  so  very  expensive  that  he  has  de¬ 
termined  to  have  tbe  work  done  elsewhere. 
He  refers  the  work  to  the  manufacturers 
themselves,  to  whom  he  submits  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  Each  must  furnish  to  tbe  Department : 

1.  An  accurate  account  of  the  number  of 
acres  of  sorghum  brought  to  his  mill;  the 
number  of  tons  of  cane  manufactured  ;  the 
yield  of  sorghum  per  acre;  the  mode  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  ;  the  time  of  planting  ;  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  maturing  the  plant ;  the  value  of 
the  crop  as  food  for  cattle  after  the  juice  has 
been  expressed, 

2.  The  amount  of  sugar  manufactured ;  the 
amount  yielded  per  ton  of  cane;  the  quality 
of  the  sugar;  tbe  amount  of  sirup  manufac¬ 
tured  ;  the  process  of  manufacturing  ;  the 
machinery  used  ;  the  success  of  the  evapora¬ 
tor,  the  vacuum  pan  and  the  centrifugal  in. 
the  work  of  manufacturing. 

3.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
mill;  the  cost  of  fuel;  the  cost  of  machinery ; 
the  wages  paid  for  labor  ;  and  the  price  of 
sorghum  at  the  mill  if  not  raised  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

The  returns,  when  received,  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  competent  committee  for  exami¬ 
nation,  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  work  of  making  these  re¬ 
turns,  the  Commissioner  proposes  to  pay  for 
the  ten  best  returns  the  sum  cf  $1,200  each,  the 
decision  to  be  made  by  the  aforesaid  commit¬ 
tee.  Each  return  must  be  sworn  to  before  a 
competent  officer. 

Sugar  Beets. — The  Commissioner  has  dis¬ 
tributed  to  90  persons  a  supply  of  the  best 
sugar  beet  seed  which  be  could  obtain,  and  he 
would  request  each  person  having  received 
this  seed  to  send  to  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  land 
planted  by  him;  tbe  yield  per  acre;  the  fertil¬ 
izers  used ;  the  value  of  the  crop  in  the  murket. 
He  also  requests  each  person  making  this  ex¬ 
periment  to  for  ward  to  the  Department  a 
sample  of  the  crop  for  analysis.  The  direc¬ 
tions  for  this  will  be  issued  hereafter.  An 
accurate  statement  of  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing  beet  6ugar  in  this  country  is  of  great 
importance,  and  he  proposes  to  compensate 
the  manufacturers  for  preparing  such  state¬ 


ments  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  $1,200  for 
each  of  the  two  best  returns  submitted  to  a 
committee,  as  in  the  case  of  sorghum. 

All  proposals  to  enter  upon  this  work  for 
the  Department  must  be  laid  before  the  Com¬ 
missioner  on  or  before  August  1, 1882. 


About  a  year  ago  Robert  Chadwick,  of 
Jewell,  Nebraska,  purchased  fourteen  steers, 
paying  therefor  $325,  says  the  Pioneer.  Three 
weeks  ago  he  shipped  them  to  Chicago  and 
sold  them  for  $6.40  per  hundred,  which  netted 
him,  above  all  expenses,  $835.20 — a  very 
handsome  profit  upon  the  original  investment. 

Green  Rye  as  Fodder  —In  regard  to  the 
actual  value  of  green  rye  used  as  a  fodder  the 
past  season,  the  following  facti  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Times: 
Seven  youugcows  in  full  flush  of  milk,  having 
calves  from  two  to  six  months  old,  and  having 
no  distinguishing  circumstances  by  which  a 
change  of  feed  should  fail  to  act  upon  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  milk  and  butter  with  one  more  than 
another,  had  been  fed  for  gome  time  upon  15 
pounds  of  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  and 
common  meadow  hay  mixed,  cut.  wetted,  and 
mixed  with  10  pounds  of  mixed  corn-meal 
and  wheat  middlings  daily.  The  yield  had 
been  very  regularly  112  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  and  48  pounds  of  butter  weekly  from  the 
whole  seven  cows.  The  rye  became  ready 
for  cutting  on  the  10th  of  May,  when  the  first 
heads  began  to  appear.  The  daily  ration  was 
60  pounds,  part  cut  and  wetted  and  mixed 
with  the  meal  as  before,  and  part  fed  whole, 
but  all  was  eaten  up  clean.  The  second  week 
after  feeding  the  rye  the  yield  of  milk  was 
168  pounds  per  day,  with  very  little  variation 
from  day  to  day.  and  the  weekly  make  of 
butter  increased  to  65  pounds.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  fresh,  green  fodder,  while  it  largely 
added  to  the  produce  of  milk,  did  not  quite 
increase  in  proportion  to  tbe  yield  of  butter,  for 
while  on  dry  feed  16  pounds  of  milk  made  a 
pound  of  butter,  18  pounds  were  required 
when  the  rye  was  fed.  As  the  rye  approached 
to  blossoming  and  became  heavier,  and  the 
weather  became  warmer,  the  ration  of  meal 
was  decreased  gradually  until  but  six  pounds 
of  the  mixed  feed  were  given  daily,  and  at  the 
present  writing  the  yield  of  milk  is  slightly 
decreased,  but  the  weekly  churning  has  under¬ 
gone  no  diminution. 


American  Pomologioal  Society.— The 
report  of  the  Boston  meeting  is  before  us, 
the  first  effort  of  the  new  Secretary,  Profes¬ 
sor  Beal,  says  Green's  Fruit  Grower.  The 
treasurer’s  report  shows  that  the  Society  has 
no  surplus  funds.  Indeed,  if  staunch  friends 
had  not  stepped  promptly  forward,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  present  report  would  have 
left  it  in  debt.  While  so  many  millions  are 
being  given  by  individuals  to  endow  colleges, 
is  there  not  one  sufficiently  appreciative  of 
the  good  work  done  by  this  Society  to  be 
queath  it  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  ? 
Come,  Mr.  Jay  Gould  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
you  cannot  build  for  yourselves  a  more  en¬ 
during  monument. 


Marketing  Fruits  —From  an  essay  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  subject  of  Marketing  Fruits,  by  Mr. 
P.  M.  Kiely,  of  St.  Louis,  we  condense  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  suggestions: 

It  should  be  borne  in  miud  that  there  is  just 
the  same  expense  attached  to  marketing  an 
inferior  crop  of  fruit  that  there  is  in  putting 
a  crop  of  choice  fruit  in  the  market.  The 
gathering,  packing,  hauling,  box  material, 
express  charges  and  other  expenses  are  just 
the  same  on  your  inferior  as  on  the  finer 
fruits.  But  this  is  not  all.  Your  commission 
mau  has  to  devote  much  more  of  his  time  try¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  you  usually  have  to 
wait  longer  for  returns. .......  Every  commis- 

missiou  house  has  a  number  of  shippers  (a  lim¬ 
ited  one,  however)  whose  brands  or  names 
are  well  known  to  its  patrons.  These  are  first 
sought,  and  though  the  highest  price  is  placed 
on  them,  they  are  the  first  to  disappear.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  open  every  package  of  such 
goods  to  sell,  one  sufficing,  as  the  fruit  is  uni¬ 
form  and  the  packing  straight . The 

nights  being  cooler,  the  fruit  suffers  less  while 
in  transit  during  the  night  ;thi9  should  always, 
whenever  practicable,  be  taken  advantage  of. 

. As  tbe  gooseberry  heats  readily,  some 

attention  must  be  given  to  appropriate  pack¬ 
ages.  A  barrel  of  them  will  commence  heat¬ 
ing  in  about  twenty-four  hours  ;  therefore, 
smaller  packages  should  be  procured — that  of 
a  bushel  being  most  suitable.  The  strawberry 
crate  and  quart  boxes  are  also  convenient  and 

safe  for  parties  at  a  distance . ..There  is 

a  growing  scarcity  of  currants,  and  why  such 
is  the  case  is  rather  strange,  as  the  price  is 
usually  a  paying  one — growers  in  this  vicinity 
receiving  from  40  to  50  cents  per  gallon  for  all 
they  grew  the  past  two  seasons.  Fill  your 
boxes  well,  for  they  sink  down  to  a  woDderf  ul 

extent  after  leaving  you . Ingathering 

pears  as  well  as  peaches,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  to  avoid  bruising.  The 
sliiiisss  b  mus,  sjjirjji./  dUJjrmjis 
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leaving  your  hands,  presents  quite  a  different 
picture  a  day  or  two  later,  when  it  reaches  the 
consumer.  The  market  is  never  crowded  with 

choice  pears . The  name  of  the  apple  the 

barrel  contains  shoidd  be  written  or  printed 
thereon;  also  the  additional  marks  or  address 
necessary  in  consigning  or  shipping.  Never 
leave  your  commission  merchant  in  doubt  as 
to  which  end  of  the  barrel  is  the  faced  or 
pressed  end,  or  what  kind  of  apples  you  are 
shipping.  Properly  packed  and  marked,  he 
is  then  enabled  to  make  a  sale  without  openiug 
every  barrel — frequency  both  ends — to  find 
the  most  presentable  one. 


BRIEFS  AND  COMMENTS. 

And  now  friend  Green  is  trying  to  make 
out  that  the  Manchester  Strawberry  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  old  fashioned  Tomato . 

Now  set  the  celery  plants . 

To  grow  strawberry  plants  in  pots, 
sink  small  flower  pots  filled  with  rich 
soil  under  the  ends  of  the  runners  and  hold 
them  there  with  a  stone  or  weight  of  any 
kind.  A  wire  in  the  shape  of  a  hair  pin  is 
as  good  as  anything  to  pin  them  down. 
Soon  (in  three  weeks)  the  little  pots  will  be 
filled  w  ith  roots  and  the  plants  may  be  set  in 
the  new  beds,  by  thumping  them  out  of  the 

pots.. . . . . . 

And  this  is  the  outcome  of  a  long- established 
conviction  that  it  is  the  business  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  journalist  not  so  much  to  teach  bis 
readers,  as  to  get  them  to  teach  each  other— 

London  Ag.  Gazette . 

It  is  in  this  way  that  every  week  we  get  an 
altogether  unrivaled  mass  of  information  and 
discussion  from  hands  who  hold  both  the  pen 

and  the  plow . . 

A  farmer,  for  his  business  to  prosper,  must 
be  an  out-door  active  man.  It  is  futile  to  ex¬ 
pect,  in  addition  to  this,  he  will  every  day  go 
through  the  duties  of  a  city  book  keeper  by 
keeping  such  elaborate  farm  accounts  as 
many  cobblestone  farm  writers  insist  upon .... 

The  Farm  and  Garden  thinks  (1)  that  the 
most  of  the  lively  farmers  are  Western  men; 
(2)  that  many  agricultural  writers  know  too 
ir> uch ;  (3)  that  it  is  not  beneath  any  man  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  flowers; 
(4)— and  this  the  Roral  heartily  indorses — 
that  tLoie  papers  which  do  not  discontinue 
mailing  copies  to  subscribers  till  the  subscri¬ 
bers  say  “  Stop  the  paper”  and  charge  for  the 
copies  sent  but  not  ordered,  take  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  unjust  law. . . 

Farm  and  Garden  says  that  you  can  tell 
ca  merciful  farmer  as  soon  as  he  stops  at  a 
post.  He  takes  the  blanket  off  his  wife’s 

lap  and  spreads  it  over,  the  poor  horses! . 

It  does  aggravate  a  mau  to  think  that 
while  his  wife  ain’t  afraid  to  tackle  him  and 
nearly  yank  his  head  of,  she  is  madly  terror¬ 
ized  by  a  cow  that  he  can  chase  out  of  the 

yard  at  any  time . . 

Where  only  a  cattle  fence  is  wanted  along 
permanent  pasture,  and  the  shade  will  do  no 
harm,  “  Waldo”  says  in  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
that  he  would  plant  hedges  and  let  them  grow 
into  timber,  and  they  will  grow  posts  almost 
as  durable  as  steel.  The  less  hedge  a  farmer 

has  to  trim,  however,  the  better. . . 

It  will  be  wise  says  “Waldo,”  in  another 
I  lace  (and  we  fully  agree  with  him)  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  prepare  for  a  dry  Fall,  and  as  soon  as 
the  land  can  be  worked  the  teams  should  be 
kept  moving  early  and  late  till  the  land  is 
pulverized.  He  who  neglects  to  stir  the  soil 
until  it  is  baked,  will  be  likely  to  lose  his 
crop  if  the  drought  whioh  we  havo  such  good 
reasou  to  look  for  comes,  Pastures  w  ill  suf¬ 
fer  all  the  more  severely  when  the  dry 
weather  comes,  on  account  of  the  sodden 
condition  they  have  been  in  all  Spring,  and 
it  will  be  wise  to  provide  some  soiling  crops 

for  the  pinch,  if  id  comes . 

A  western  correspondent  writes  to  Dr. 
Hoskins  “We  feel  the  railroad  monopoly 
here  in  the  West  tightening  around  us  more 
closely  every  year.  They  let  the  producer 
have  just  enough  out  of  his  crop  to  keep  him 

from  goiugout  of  the  business.” . . 

Although  we  call  this  a  free  country,  th 
spirit  of  servility  has  immense  streugth 
among  us . . . . . . . . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arkansas. 

Durham,  Washington  Co.,  July  7. — Wheat 
acreage  20  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1881,  and 
the  yield  will  be  larger  than  last  year.  Oat 
and  rye  acreage  the  same  as  last  year  but  the 
yield  will  be  larger.  Grasses  fine.  Indian 
corn  looks  well  now.  Potatoes  extra  fine. 
There  will  be  an  average  fruit  crop.  W.  s. 

Kansan. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  July  8. — Wheat 
orn,  and  oats  all  cut.  Parity  end  )ye,  none 
raised.  Wbeut  is  being  thrashed  from  the 
shock.  It  is  perfectly  dry.  In  spite  of  t,hia 


millers  and  farmers  persist  in  the  opinion  that  . 
it  will  sweat.  I  say,  nay.  Vegetable  and 
animal  matter  if  robbed  of  a  certain  portion 
of  its  moisture  will  keep  fresh  indefinitely. 
Oats  are  cut  and  will  be  trashed  this  week. 
Corn  is  very  promising,  but  if  we  should  fail 
to  get  two  good  rains  within  40  days  it  will 
be  hurt  more  or  less.  We  are  having  a 
a  drought  now.  Texas  is  suffering  badly  and 
her  corn  is  probably  already  badly  damaged. 
Potatoes  are  very  fine.  Fruit  is  plentiful,  good 
and  cheap.  Wheat  in  quality  and  quantity 
never  was  better:  acreage  one-fourth  less 
than  average.  Oats  have  suffered  from 
rust  but  will  be  more  than  average.  The  con¬ 
tinuance  of  many  farmers  in  their  profession 
depends  on  this  season’s  crops.  J.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

New  Lebanon,  Mercer  Co.,  July  4. — Al¬ 
though  cold  and  wet  kept  the  corn  back, 
it  has  a  good  color  and  looks  well,  but  is 
quite  small  for  this  time  of  year.  The 
wheat  in  appearance  is  as  good  as  has 
been  seen  for  a  long  while,  well  headed 
and  rank  in  growth.  The  grass  is  very  good 
at  present  and  bids  fair  to  yield  a  good  haj 
harvest.  Oats  look  well  and  are  growing 
nicely.  The  apple  crop  may  not  be  as  good 
as  was  expected.  A  great  amount  of  potatoes 
has  been  planted;  they  were  very  scarce  and 
high  priced  this  Spring.  Butter  17  cts.  per 
pound  and  eggs  18  cts.  per  doz.  J.  e.  c. 

Troy  Township,  Crawford  Co.  July  3. — 
We  had  a  late  Spring  here,  but  crops  are 
looking  good.  More  wheat  was  put  in  last  Fall 
than  ever  before  and  it  looks  splendid.  Oats 
and  grass  both  very  heavy.  Corn  is  late  but 
it  is  coming  on  finely,  for  we  have  good 
weather..  Potatoes  will  be  an  immense  crop. 
Beef  cattle  scarce  and  very  high.  I.  h. 

Wyoming  Territory 

Steilacoom,  Pierce  Co.,  June  25. — 
Wheat,  oats  and  grasses  are  looking  well,  ex¬ 
cept  on  light  soils;  there  the  weather  has 
been  too. dry,  and  all  crops  are  light.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  lookiag  well.  Fruit  will  be  scarce 
this  year.  The  Spring  was  cold  and  back¬ 
ward,  and  late  frosts  injured  fruit.  Small 
fruit  is  plenty.  I  never  saw  such  crops  of 
strawberries  and  raspberries  in  any  coun¬ 
try.  c.  t.  f. 


C-Onmst. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  I 


HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  CARNATIONS  AND  ROSES. 

J .  W.  D.,  address  mislaid  1,  How  should 
seeds  of  Latania  Borboniea  be  planted  i  2, 
What  is  the  best  way  to  propagate  carnations 
and  roses  ? 

Ans. — Plant  the  seeds  an  inch  deep  in 
sandy  loam  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  place  a  thin 
layer  of  bog  moss  over  the  soil  to  keep  it  from 
drying  up  too  quickly.  Keep  shaded  from 
sunshine  away  from  drying  drafts,  and  in  a 
temperature  of  some  75  deg.  2.  Carnations 
by  cuttings  at  any  time  but  preferably  in  the 
the  Spring,  so  that  good  plants  may  be  had 
from  them  before  Winter.  Insert  the  cuttings 
thickly  and  firmly  around  the  inside  edge  of 
small  pots  compactly  filled  with  sand.  Keep 
the  sand  moderately  moist  and  the  cuttings 
shaded  from  sunshine.  Plunge  the  pots  con¬ 
taining  the  cuttings  in  ashes  in  a  box  or 
frame.  Or  at  this  seasou  you  may  propa¬ 
gate  them  by  layers.  Take  the  outside  shoots, 
remove  the  leaves  from  the  third  joint,  then 
make  a  slit  from  half  an  inch  below  the 
joint  to  at  least  the  same  above  it:  remove 
the  part  of  this  tongue  that  is  below  the 
joint,  then  bend  the  shoot  so  that  the  cut 
heel  may  rest  into  the  earth  and  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  hooked  peg  fasten  it  there  and  cover  the 
joint  over  with  sandy  soil  to  about  an  inch  or 
a  little  more  in  depth.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will 
be  rooted  and  fit  for  removal.  Of  Tea,  Noisette, 
Bourbon  and  some  other  roses  take  cuttings 
from  this  year’s  wood,  insert  them  thickly  and 
firmly  in  sand  in  a  frame,  shallow  box,  or 
pots,  and  let  them  remain  there  undisturbed 
till  next  October  or  November,  when,  if  they 
are  well  rooted,  you  may  pot  them  off  singly, 
or  transplant  them  into  other  frames  or  box¬ 
es,  but  if  they  are  not  well  rooted  let  them 
remain  till  Spring  before  you  disturb  them. 
Bring  chem  inside  or  cover  them  up  well  in 
Winter.  The  cuttings  may  have  one  or  two 
eyes;  if  but  one  eye,  retain  a  piece  of  stem 
one  or  two  inches  long  below  the  bud,  also 
half  an  inch  above  it,  and  insert  the  cutting 
so  that  the  eye  may  rest  closely  upon  the  sand 
but  not  be  buried  in  it;  if  two  eyes,  cub  off 
tbe  stem  close  beneath  the  second  eye,  and 
insert  the  cutting  so  that  one  eye  is  well  buried 
in  the  sand  and  the  other  clear  above  it.  The 
leaf  of  the  siugfe  eye  cutting  also  the  upper 
one  of  the  two- eye  cutting  should  be  retained. 
The  cuttings  should  be  kept  shaded  from 
sunshine  and  protected  from  drying  winds; 


his  you  can  do  in  a  frame  by  covering  up 
with  a  sash  and  shading  with  a  mat,  white¬ 
wash,  newspaper  or  other  material,  or,  if  you 
have  no  regular  frame  you  can  make  a  small 
frame  like  box  and  cover  it  with  mosquito 
netting,  cheese-cloth,  oiled  cotton  clotb,  or 
other  handy  material,  as  an  old  apron  or 
piece  of  a  sack.  Or  you  can  invert  tumblers 
or  old  fruit  jars  over  tbe  pots  and  shade  them 
with  paper.  Keen  the  sand  uniformly  moist, 
but  rather  than  wet  it  often  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  getting  dry  too  quickly.  Most  roses 
are  readily  propagated  from  layers;  indeed 
Moss  Roses  are  mostly  increased  by  this  means. 
When  the  bark  works  well,  as  in  July  or  Au¬ 
gust,  you  can  propagate  almost  any  rose  by 
budding,  but,  generally,  as  it  is  best  to  have 
roses  on  their  own  roots,  budding,  except  in 
the  case  of  roses  difficult  to  propagate  in  any 
other  way  or  where  a  numerous  variety  of 
flowers  on  a  few  plants  is  required,  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

TUMOR  ON  HORSE'S  SHOULDER. 

M.  C.  C. ,  Trappe,  Md. — My  three-year  old 
mare  has  a  large  swelling  over  her  leftshoulder. 
She  has  hardly  been  used  at  all— never  with  a 
collar.  I  have  used  croton  oil  on  the  swelling 
and  also  poulticed  it,  with  no  good  effect.  Is 
it  a  fistula,  and  how  should  it  be  treated? 

Ans. — The  swelling  is  not  as  yet  a  fistula  in 
all  probability,  but  a  simple  abscess,  as  a  fistu¬ 
la  is  a  tumor  having  in  itdeep-seateu  cartila¬ 
ginous  channels  formed  by  the  borrowing  of 
pus.  The  swelling  may  have  come  originally 
from  a  blow  received  in  passing  through  a 
low  door- way,  and  this,  by  tbe  way,  is  the 
pregnant  cause  of  poll  evil,  a  precisely  simi¬ 
lar  disease,  as  well  as  of  an  abscess  on  the 
withers.  The  treatment  is-  simple,  being 
merely  to  remove  the  pus  formed  in  the  ab¬ 
scess  and  prevent  it  from  burrowing  in  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder.  This  is  done  by 
freely  opening  the  tumor  and  cleansing  it 
perfectly,  at  least  twice  a  day,  by  means  of 
a  sponge  and  warm,  soapy  water,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  pyroligneous  acid  are  added. 
If  necessary,  the  wound  should  be  rinsed  out 
by  means  of  a  syringe,  but  it  must  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  at  each  dressing.  Some 
soft  tow  steeped  in  compound  tincture  of  ben¬ 
zoin  is  then  made  into  a  plug  and  put  in  the 
opening  to  the  bottom;  a  piece  of  folded  cloth, 
dipped  in  watlr  strongly  flavored  with  py¬ 
roligneous  acid,  is  then  laid  over  the  part  and 
covered  with  a  pieee  of  sacking  tied  by  the 
four  corners  by  cords  passed  around  the  neck 
and  back  of  the  fore  legs,  to  keep  it  in  place; 
the  wound  must  be  kept  from  closing  until 
the  bottom  heals,  and  the  healing  must  be 
completed  at  the  surface  and  the  surface 
gradually  closed;  for  if  any  diseased  tissue 
or  matter  is  left  in,  it  will  then  form  a 
fistula  and  break  out  again  worse  than  ever. 
If  pipes  have  formed  and  a  fistula  exists 
these  must  be  cut  out  with  a  knife  or  corroded 
by  hydro-chloric  and  reduced  one-half  with 
water. 

KEEPING  CREAM. 

T.  L.  P.  C.,  Carters  mile,  Fa. — How  often 
should  cream,  put  in  deep  vessels  in  a  spring- 
house,  be  skimmed,  tmd  should  it  be  kept  in 
water  or  be  allowed  to  get  soar? 

Ans  — It  depends  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  water.  If  this  is  above  50  degrees  it  would 
be  better  to  set  the  milk  in  shallow  pans,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  cream  will  not  rise  in  the  deep 
pans  before  the  milk  sours.  If  kept  below  50 
degrees  the  cream  may  be  skimmed  the  third 
day  ,  when  it  will  all  have  risen.  If  the  cream 
is  churned  twice  a  week  it  may  be  kept  out 
of  the  water  so  that  it  will  sour,  as  this  should 
eccur  before  the  cream  is  churned.  If  the 
churning  is  done  only  once  a  week  or  at  long¬ 
er  intervals  than  three  days,  the  cream  should 
be  kept  in  the  cold  water  and  only  taken  out 
24  hours  before  it  is  churned.  Sour  cream 
makes  a  higher  flavored  and  better  keeping 
butter  than  sweet  cream. 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  W.  P.,  Bavesuille,  Miss. — 1.  What  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  water-lilies — nym¬ 
phos — and  where  can  they  be  obtained  ?  2, 
How  about  Aponogeton? 

Ans.— 1.  Nympbaias  may  be  planted  any 
time  between  October  and  tbe  first  of  June,  but 
preferably  in  Spring.  Hardy  nymphaeas  can 
be  got  from  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
also  hardy  aud  tender  ones  from  Mr.  Sturte- 
vant,  florist,  Bordentown,  N.  J.  Hardy 
nymph  mas,  according  to  size  of  roots  and 
kind,  cost  from  25  cents  to  To^cents  each,  ex¬ 
cept  the  sweet-scented  pink  one,  which  may 
cost  ff>  a  root.  The  blue  and  yellow  tender 
ones  cost  50  cents  or  a  little  more,  and  the 
DevoDieusis  (redone)  from  £3  to  $5.  .2,  Apouo- 
geton  had  better  Ihj  planted  In  late  Summer 
or  early#  Fall.  It  may  be  cultivated  in 
the  same  way  as  nympbteas,  only  in  shal¬ 
lower  water.  It  does  not  grow  nearly  so 
large  as  the  regular  pond  lilies;  it  is  a  Winter 
bloomer.  If  the  above  florists  cannot  supply 
you  with  it,  they  can  import  it  for  you.  The 
probable  cost  will  be  from  thirty-five  cents 
to  one  dollar  a  root,  according  to  size. 


C.  E.  P.,  Queens,  L.  I. — Where  can  I  obtain 
seeds  of  Acacia  Drummondii  and  A.  Farnesi- 
ana? 

Ans. — Acacia  Drummondii  can  be  got  from 
Robert  Veitch  &Son,  Florists,  New  Haven 
Conn.  A  Farnesiana,  though  a  very  desira¬ 
ble  plant  in  the  subtropical  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  is  hardly  decorative  enough  as  a  green¬ 
house  plant  to  justify  our  nurserymen  in 
keeping  it  in  stock.  Any  of  our  progressive 
seedsmen  will  get  seed  of  it  for  you.  The 
seed  of  acacias  and  many  other  beautiful  and 
desirable  plants,  for  instance,  Rhodoehiton 
volabile,  are  not  kept  in  stock  by  our  seeds¬ 
men,  because  the  general  public  do  not  ask 
for  them,  but  anything  we  want  in  the  way 
of  seeds  and  which  caa  be  procured  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  we  find  our  seedsmen,  on 
demand  and  timely  notice,  are  only  too  glad 
to  get  for  us. 

C.  H.  E.,  Wessington,  Dak.,  sends  plants 
for  name. 

Ans. — No.  1  is  False  Mallow,  botanically 
Malvastrum  coeeineum.  This  abounds  in 
Iowa.  Minnesota  and  Montana.  It  is  a  low, 
hardy  perennial  with  pedate  leaves.  No.  2 
belongs  to  the  pea  or  pulse  family  named 
Hedysarum  boieale,  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  sweet  and  smell.  No.  3.  This  is  & 
near  relative  of  the  well  knowu  Orchard 
Grass.  It  is  known  in  botany  as  Kceleria 
cristata,  and  is  found  in  the  dry  hills  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  Illinois,  thence  northward  to 
westward.  We  know  nothing  as  to  its  value. 

J.  A.  M.,  Ashville,  N.  Y. — Where  can  I 
get  Ayrshire  stock? 

Ans. — Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  of  Charlton,  New 
York;  J.  Casterline,  Dover,  N.  J.,  and  John 
Crane,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  are  dairymen  who 
have  good  herds  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  aud  from 
whom  pure  stock  could  be  procured  at 
reasonable  prices.  S.  D.  Wells,  of  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  is  a  well  known  breeder,  and  the 
Oneida  Community,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
good  herd,  but  the  prices  of  theso  breeders 

Seh'gh.  These  parties,  as  far  as  we  know, 
e  honest  and  trustworthy. 

F.  F.  M.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. — What 
the  matter  with  my  chicks?  Their  mouth*, 
and  eyes  are  sore,  and  a  scab  on  the  edges  of 
the  mouth  prevents  them  from  closing  it? 

Ans. — The  disease  is  roup  or  catarrh.  Wash 
the  fowls’  heals  with  warm  vinegar,  and  the 
mouth  with  a  solution  of  a  pinch  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  water. 
Drop  a  little  of  the  solution  down  the  throat 
before  washing  the  mouth.  Feed  the  fowls 
on  warm  milk  and  bread,  and  keep  their 
houses  perfectly  clean. 

D.  C.,  Ellsworth,  III. — How  can  ants  be 
driven  away  from  house  plants?  Will  the 
pests  destroy  them  if  allowed  to  remain? 

Ans. — Yes. — Keep  your  plants  clean.  Ants 
are  not  likely  to  trouble  plants  that  are  not  al¬ 
ready  infested  with  scale,  mealy  bug,  green 
fly  or  other  one  of  the  pests  peculiar  to  pot 
plants.  It  is  not  the  plants  that  attract  the 
ants  but  the  insects  that  infest  them.  But  do 
not  consider  that  the  ants  may  be  beneficial 
in  destroying  the  insects,  as  that  is  not  the 
case.  # 

F.  IV,  Attleboro,  Mass. — Where  can  I  pur¬ 
chase  “dollar  queens,”  and  what  is  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  opinion  on  the  trade  in  them? 

Ans. — From  G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N. 
Y.,  and  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Rogersviile, 
Mich.  While  we  think,  with  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook,  that  it  would  be  better  for  apiculture 
gen-rally  that  all  queens  sold  should  be  “test¬ 
ed  queens,”  still  we  a^reB  with  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
inson  that  “dollar  queens”  are  tbe  next  best 
thing. 

W.  J.  M.,  Woodhull .  IV.  Y. :  Where  can  I 
get  fire-proof  mineral  paint  for  the  roof  of 
my  house? 

Ans. — A  brown  fire-proof  mineral  paint  is 
made  by  H.  W.  Johus  M’f’g.  Co.,  87  Maiden 
Lane,  N.  Y.  City.  It  is  used  for  roofs,  fences 
bams  and  rough  wood-work  generally.  It  is 
sold  by  the  barrel  at  $1  per  gallon  and  in  one- 
gallon  cans  at  81.15  per  gallon. 

M.  C.  Canby,  la. — Is  there  any  danger  of 
raising  poisonous  fungi  on  a  bed  sown  with 
mushroom  spawn  obtained  from  a  seedsmen. 

Ans. — No.  Natural  fungi  may  spring  up 
anywhere,  but  the  mushroom  spawn  that  is 
sold  by  seedsmen  is  not  likely  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  other  than  the  common  mushroom. 

O.  A.  C.,  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  sends  a 
clover  for  name. 

Ans. — This  is  the  Yellow  Clover  or  Low 
Hop  Clover — Trifolium  procumbens.  It  has 
too  little  foliage,  is  too  small  and  spreading 
to  be  of  much  value. 


Communications  Rkckjvkd  kor  thb  VTkkk  Ending 
Saturday,  July  15, 1882. 

C.  D.,  peta  received,  thanks— T.  M..  thanks— H.  S.— 
J.  B.  G.-J.  R.  E.-  T.  T.  L.-H.  S.-  B.  W  -G.  W.  C.-M. 
W. — N.  Jones,  answer  soon— R.  E.  A.— J.  K.  S.-E.  D 
C.— E.  M.HA.  B.  A.— T.  D.  E.— T.  D.  C.-Mrs.  L.  Q.-N. 
W  Bacon,  yes,  thanks— J.  H.  B.— E.  N.— D.  S.— T.  T. 
L.-A.  L.  I— S.  O.,  thanks- JL  R.  G.— L  A.  W.— S.  F.B 
-W.  E.  Jr.— <2  H.W.— W.J. 
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There  is  some  reason  for  the  belief 
that  the  new  Champion  Quince  is  the  old 
Angers,  which  in  this  country  is  used 
almost  entirely  as  the  stock  for  dwarfing 
the  pear.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
stated  last  year  that  the  objection  we  saw 
to  the  Champion  was  that  we  found  it 
ripened  too  late.  It  is  a  valuable  variety, 
anyhow,  where  it  will  ripen. 


Sir  J.  B,  Lawes,  in  a  private  letter 
dated  June  24,  says:  “I  regret  to  say 
that  our  crops  are  suffering  for  want  of 
dry  weather.”  Under  date  of  June  27, 
he  writes:  “We  are  suffering  from  ex¬ 
cessive  wet,  and  June  has  been  very  cold. 
Much  hay  has  been  damaged,  and  the 
wheat  prospects  will  be  seriously  injured 
unless  we  have  dry  weather  soon.” 


Several  weeks  ago  we  reported  that 
our  last  Summer’s  patch  of  Bermuda  Grass 
was  entirely  killed  out.  So  it  seemed — 
there  was  not  a  sigD  of  life  late  in  the 
Spring.  Now,  however,  the  roots  have 
sprouted  here  and .  there  and  a  rapid, 
though  straggling  growth,  is  going  on. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  the  Ag.  Col¬ 
lege,  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  at  the 
Rural  Farm,  Long  Island,  Bermuda  Grass, 
though  harmed  in  the  latter  place,  has 
lived  through  the  Winter.  • 


The  American  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion. — Since  the  holding  of  the  American 
Forestry  Congress  at  Cincinnati,  la6t 
April,  inquiries  have  been  made  respect¬ 
ing  this  older  organization,  which  has 
been  doing  its  quiet  work  for  several 
years  past,  with  the  hope  of  concentrating 
in  one  body  the  newly-aroused  interest  in 
forestry.  This  Association,  which  was 
organized  at  Chicago  in  1875,  was  recently 
called  together  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  when 
some  spirited  discussions  upon  sylvan 
topics  were  bad,  and  when  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Congress 
in  an  endeavor  to  effect  a  reunion  of  all 
those  interested  in  this  important  branch 
of  agriculture  and  economy.  Both  socie¬ 
ties  named  have  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the 
city  of  Montreal  on  Monday  the  21st  of 
August  next,  when  it  is  expected  that 
some  arrangement  for  unification  will  be 
effected.  Our  Canadian  cousins  have  been 
acting  in  concert  with  us  in  this  move- 
m^it  from  the  first,  and  are  now  making 
ample  arrangements  for  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 


Mr.  Lawson  Valentine  and  Major 
H,  E.  Alvord,  his  geDtral  superintendent 
at  Houghton  Farm,  visited  the  Rural  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds  (New  Jersey)  last 
week.  They  expressed  themselves  as 
well  pleased,  and  we  were  well  pleased, 
too,  for  we  have  rarely  had  visitors  who  ex¬ 
amined  everything  with  a  keener  interest. 
Houghton  Farm  and  the  Rural  Grounds 
can  scarcely  be  compared  together.  The 
former  has  600  acres  of  land,  and  the  very 
best  experience  and  talent  are  employed, 
while  money  flows  like  water  to  render  the 
work  effectual.  Mr.  Valentine’s  motive 
seems  to  be  purely  to  throw  light  upon  all 
agricultural  problems  which  accurate  ex¬ 
perimentation  can  elucidate.  The  Rural 
Farm  has  but  82  acres  and  our  assistance 
has  been  scarcely  more  than  that  which 
could  be  rendered  by  ordinary  farm  labor. 
Our  work  has  thus  far  been  confined  to 
ascertaining  in  a  general  way  the  best 
methods  of  cultivation  and  to  the 
testing  and  originating  of  new  varieties. 
Farmers  at  large  may  have  heard  little 
of  Houghton  Farm  for  the  reason  that 
the  work  hitherto  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  preparatory;  but  they  need  not 
wait  much  longer.  There  is  no  agricul¬ 
tural  station  or  agricultural  college  in 
America  so  well  equipped,  so  well  fitted 
for  the  investigation  of  soil  and  plant 
problems— no  other  that  will  work  more 
disinterestedly,  unfettered  by  the  fear  of 
State  displeasure  or  other  interference 
from  any  source  whatever. 


THE  FOREIGN  FRUIT  TRADE, 


Now  that  the  banana,  pine-apple  and  ■ 
other  tropical  fruit  trade  is  in  the  ascend-  | 


ant,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
extent  of  this  business  and  the  very  pos¬ 
sible  ultimate  extent  of  it.  And  this  is 
of  still  greater  interest  because  of  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  growth  of  tropical 
fruits  in  our  own  country,  and  espec  ally 
in  Florida.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a 
few  thousand  boxes  of  oranges  and  lem¬ 
ons,  and  a  few  hundred  pineapples  and 
bananas  from  that  flowery  peninsula  would 
so  demoralize  the  trade  that  no  sale  would 
be  found  for  Florida  fruits.  It  has  been 
ever  thus  in  the  experience  of  mankind; 
but  the  growth  of  trade  and  the  enormous 
power  for  consumption  of  anything  that 
is  useful  and  good  have  in  every  care 
proved  the  falsity  of  such  fears.  In  1881 
there  were  239  cargoes  of  bananas,  or 
nearly  a  million  bunches,  equal  to  more 
than  100  millions  of  fruits,  imported; 
besides  103  cargoes,  or  two  million,  pine¬ 
apples  ;  200  cargoes,  or  12  million  of 
cocoa-nuts.  500,000  boxes  of  oranges  and 
lemons;  165  barrels  of  limes,  and  24,300 
bunches  of  plaintains,  in  addition  to  a 
quantity  of  mangoes,  shaddocks,  guavas, 
all'gator  pears  and  other  fruits.  The 
value  of  this  fruit  was  four-and-a-half 
million  dollars,  and  the  duty  upon  it  was 
$750,000. 

Now  the  most  of  this  large  quantity  of 
fruit,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  including 
even  the  cocoa-nuts,  might  have  been 
grown  in  Florida,  where  tire  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  tend  to  give  a  very  superior  quality 
and  flavor,  if  not  size,  to  the  fruits,  and  on 
this  account  Florida  oranges  and  lemons 
are  more  popular  in  the  markets  than  the 
European  ones.  Florida  growers  have 
the  advantage  not  only  of  this  16  per  cent 
of  duty,  but  also  of  the  loss  of  fruit  by 
reason  of  long  carriage,  which  equals 
about  20  per  cent.  Considering  all  these 
things,  then,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  fear  to  go  into  Florida 
and  possess  all  the  suitable  land  lying 
waiting  to  be  occupied,  and  to  plant 
orange  groves  and  grow  all  these  fruits. 
And,  further,  we  might  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  this  class  of 
fruit  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  will  be 
extended  greatly  as  soon  as  the  supply 
can  be  taken  into  remote  places. 

- *—♦ - • - 

PROTECTING  CONSUMERS  AGAINST 
FRAUD. 


The  British  Consumers’  Protection 
League  is  the  name  of  an  organization 
the  formation  of  whicliis  now  being  vigor¬ 
ously  agitated  m  England.  A  great  deal 
of  discussion  has  of  late  taken  place  there 
in  regard  to  the  best  way  of  protecting 
consumers  against  foreign  food  adultera¬ 
tions  and  the  impositions  of  native  butch¬ 
ers.  Imitation  American  factory  cheese 
and  bogus  Dutch  butter  are  examples  of 
the  former;  while  the  swindles  of  native 
butchers  are  amply  shown  by  the  fact 
that  although  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
foreign  meatis  over  £2, 750, 000  per  month, 
the  larger  part  of  which  is  consumed  in 
London,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  any 
part  of  the  metropolis  a  butcher’s  shop  in 
which  foreign  meat  is  sold  as  such.  The 
butchers  buy  at  foreign  meat  prices  and 
sell  at  home  meat  prices,  thus  dishonestly 
realizing  an  enormous  profit.  In  view  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  foreign 
meat  consumed  in  England,  this  sort  of 
swindlingis  becoming  an  intolerable  public 
grievance.  In  I860  the  value  of  imported 
meat,  dead  and  alive,  was  only  a  little  over 
£4,090,000,  but  in  1880  it  was  nearly 
£27,000,000.  Accordingly  the  influen¬ 
tial  promoters  of  the  Consumers’  League 
propose  to  ask  Parliament  to  make  it  an 
offense  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  to  sell  foreign  meat  as  British  meat; 
but  the  butchers  are  likely  to  laugh  such 
legislation  to  scorn,  for  how  can  the 
offense  be  proved?  Hitherto  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  vigilant  inspection,  yet  no 
butcher,  we  are  told,  has  been  detected. 
The  excellence  of  foreign  meat,  especially 
that  from  this  country,  is  undeniable,  and 
it  is  only  owing  to  swindling  on  the  part 
of  dealers  and  senseless  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  it  does  not  sell  for 
the  price  of  home-raised  meat.  The 
caterers  to  the  public  appetite  profit 
largely  also  by  the  low  price  at  which 
they  can  buy  foreign  meat.  The  manager 
of  a  large,  popular  restaurant  is  reported 
to  have  remanced,  confidentially:  “Only 
provided  the  quality  is  right,  we  do  not 
ask  if  the  beef  is  Scotch  or  American. 
When  it  is  cooked  you  can  no  more  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  American  meat  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  than  you  can  tell  whether  bread  is 
made  from  American  or  English  ‘flour.  ” 

- *  ♦  » 

TORNADOES. 


In  view  of  the  terrible  destruction 
wrought  by  tornadoes  this  year  in  the 
West  the  records  of  such  storms,  lately  com¬ 


piled  by  the  Signal -Service  Office  present 
some  interesting  statistics.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  States  in  which  these 
de  tractive  visitations  have  been  most 
frequent  during  the  periods  indicated: 


Torna- 

Stat«.  Period,  does 


Georgia . . 

...18M-188t 

35 

T  limits  . .. 

...18M-188I 

54 

Indiana.. . 

...183MB*0 

27 

Iowa...... 

.. .1834-1881 

31 

Toma- 

State.  Period,  does. 

Kansas . 18M>-18el  62 

Missouri  ....1814-1881  44 

New  York...lS3l-18Sl  35 

Ohio . 1.823-1881  Sg 


Here  is  a  record  of  316  tornadoes,  with¬ 
out  counting  the  quota  of  1882.  Twenty- 
nine  well  defined  storms  of  the  kind  have 
been  recorded  this  year,  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows:  March,  1;  April,  11 ;  May,  5;  June, 
8;  July,  4  to  date.  The  Signal- Service 
record  shows  that  tornadoes  occur  more 
frequently  in  April  than  July,  and  in  May 
and  September  than  in  August,  and  this 
year's  visitations  have  so  far  borne  out 
this  conclusion. 

The  records  showr  that  the  storms  al¬ 
ways  move  in  an  easterly  direction,  that 
they  occur  most  frequently  between  five 
and  six  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they 
move  from  twelve  to  Bixty  mileB  an  hour, 
while  the  average  width  of  the  swath  of 
destruction  is  1,085  feet,  or  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Although  the  onward 
movement  of  the  ctorm  is  comparatively 
slow,  still  the  wind  within  the  vortex  of 
the  tornado  sometimes  Teaches  the  fearful 
velocity  of  HOO  miles  an  hour,  and  averages 
392  miles.  The  destruction  wrought  by 
these  awful  tempests  is  often  enormous, 
and  those  of  this  year  have  been  more  dis¬ 
astrous  than  any  of  their  predecessors, 
except  possibly  those  of  1860.  The  tor¬ 
nado  of  Boone  Co.,  Iowa,  last  month, 
killed  over  100  persons  in  the  county, 
injured  between  300  and  400  others,  more 
or  less  grievously,  and  destroyed,  it  is 
estimated,  nearly  $3,000,000  worth  of 
property.  At  Ames,  Iowa,  according  to 
Professor  Macombcr  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  which  the  tornado  par.tly  de¬ 
stroyed,  so  great  was  the  force  of  the 
wind  that  it  lifted  a  block  of  stone  15 
inches  on  each  side  clear  off  the  ground 
a  ad  carried  it  200  feet.  To  do  this  would 
require  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  per  square 
foot,  even  if  the  wind  acted  at  right 
angles,  to  produce  which  the  circular  mo¬ 
tion  must  have  been  at  least  201  miles  an 
hour. 

- - 


THIRTY  YEARS  AGO— AND  NOW. 


TnE  Edinburg  Review  has  been  for  a 
century  past  the  first  literary  production 
of  the  world.  The  leaders  of  thought, 
the  first  writers  and  the  most  accomplished 
and  conservative  of  conductors  have  been 
associated  in  this  most  effective  exponent 
of  the  most  intelligent  opinion.  What, 
then,  was  said  of  us  by  this  first  of  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  opinion  30  years 
ago,  and  how  the  actual  result  has  tal¬ 
lied  with  the  prognosis,  should  be  very 
interesting  to  us  as  a  people.  And  that 
it  is,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  an  article  printed 
in  the  Review  in  1853,  which  now  reads 
like  an  accomplished  prophecy,  except 
mg  only  as  regards  the  “very  distant 
day,”  when  the  writer  expected  the  re¬ 
sults  might  be  reached.  He  says,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  published  statistics  of  our 
census  of  1850; 

“When,  in  no  very  distant  day,  the  prai¬ 
ries  of  the  lake  country  and  the  vallav  of  the 
Mississippi  shall  he  peopled  with  50,000,000, 
gathered  from  all  nations,  but  guided  by  the 
English  race  and  governed  by  English  tradi¬ 
tions— when  the  slopes  of  the  llleghuniea  and 
the  Green  Mountains  shall  be  covered  with 
sheep  ind  their  valleys  tilled  with  the  best 
bred  stock;  when  the  plains  of  the  South 
shall  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  producticn  of 
cotton  (let  us  hope  without  the  curse  of  sla¬ 
very);  when  the  higher  and  more  delicate 
branches  of  manufacture  shall  have  taken 
root  in  Massachusetts  and  the  mechanical 
arts  found  n  firmer  stay  in  Pennsylvania; 
when  the  white  man  shall  have  driven  the 
buffalo  from  the  fields  which  each  settine  sun 
shadows  wfih  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains;  when  cities  shali  fringe  the  Pacific, 
towns  line  the  banks  of  the  Oregon  and  farms 
dot  the  surface  of  California  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Willamette;  when  skill  shall  have  sub¬ 
dued  the  mineral  wealth  of  Luke  Superior; 
when  commerce  shall  whiten  every  lake  and 
asceud  every  river  of  the  country  and  shall 
carry  its  productions  to  every  clime;  when 
railroads  shall  unite  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific  and  bring  every  part  of  this  vast  na¬ 
tion  futo  close  contact  with  every  other; 
when  opulence  shall  have  given  a  home  to  art 
in  these  cities  und  literature  shall  have 
created  the  traditions  which  they  lack — what 
a  spectacle  may  they  not  present  to  the  world 
if,  despising  the  allurements  of  ambition  and 
disregarding  the  erroneous  advice  of  inter¬ 
ested  leaders,  they  are  content  to  reap  the  re¬ 
wards  of  their  peaceful  industry  and  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  which  Providence  places  within 
their  reach! 

What  import  is  contained  in  these  won¬ 
derful  words  written  30  yqprs  ago  nearly; 
and  in  the  fact  that  every  possibility  then 
foreseen  has  actually  been  accomplished 
in  less  than  one  complete  generation,  in¬ 
stead  of  at  “a  very  distant  day !” 


INTELLIGENCE  IS  THE  MEASURE  OF 
SUCCESS. 


We  have  often  discussed  the  proposi¬ 
tion  laid  down  in  the  above  line,  and  have 
tried  to  show  by  reasoning  that  the  truth 
of  it  is  evident.  But  heretofore  we  have 
not  been  able  to  show  the  truth  in  the 
popular  manner  by  which  facts  are  proved, 
viz.,  by  statistics.  But  figures  even  sus¬ 
tain  the  evidence  of  logic  and  reason, 
and  go  to  show  some  extraordinary  coin¬ 
cident  facts  :  for  some  curious  statistics 
were  used  in  this  connection  by  the  ac¬ 
complished  Director  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturte- 
vant.  in  a  recent  address  to  that  intelli¬ 
gent  body  of  farmers  known  in  their  col¬ 
lective  capacity  as  the  Elmira  Farmers’ 
Club.  It  was,  indeed,  a  fitting  occasion, 
that  this  subject  of  the  value  of  intelli 
gence  and  its  useful  and  profitable  effects 
upon  the  growth  of  crops  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  this  club,  for  uo- 
where  else  could  intelligence  and  success¬ 
ful  culture  of  the  soil  be  better  embodied 
than  in  the  membership  of  this  club. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  chose  a  somewhat  trite 
subject,  but  he  handled  and  exemplified  it 
in  a  surprisingly  novel  and  most  effective 
way.  He  tabulated  and  compared  the 
figures  relating  to  the  proportionate  il¬ 
literacy  of  the  population,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  crops  and  showed  a  remarka¬ 
ble  analogy  and  relation  between  them. 
He  gave  from  the  Census  reports  of  1870 
the  following  rates  of  illiteracy  in  the 
States  named. 

Georgia,  N.  and  S.  Carolina.  Virginia... 28  to  36  per  ct 

Maryland  und  Delaware . 14  to  15  “  , 

MasKaeluisettR  and  Rhode  Island . 5  to  7  “  . 

Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 

and  New  Jersey . ,3  to  5  “ 

New  nampalilre . 2  to  3  “ 

And  as  compared  with  thse  figures,  he 
gave  theaverage  yields  of  corninthe  same 
States  as  follows,  in  the  same  order  as 
above. 

14.2  bushels  per  acre. 

23.7  “  “ 

29.5 

32  3 

36.5  “  *• 

In  the  same  way  he  compared  some  of 
the  leading  Western  States  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  result.  It  is  not  precisely  a  new  dis¬ 
covery,  but  it  is  the  application  of  new 
proofs  to  an  old  and  foregone  conclusion, 
which  we  produce  here,  that  it  may  help 
to  remove  from  any  farmer’s  mind  a  lin¬ 
gering  doubt  as  to  the  facts  that  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  of  work  in  the  field  affect 
the  resulting  crops,  and  that  the  manner 
and  method  are  affected  by  the  measure 
of  intelligence  of  the  farmer. 


BREVITIES, 


A  Languishing  nursery  business,  says  Mr. 
P.  Barry,  would  prove  a  national  calamity. 

The  Agricultural  Department  will  in  future 
make  special  efforts  to  collect  for  publication 
crop  and  market  reports  of  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  Commissioner  Loring  has  just  ap¬ 
pointed  Edward  J.  Moffat,  of  tliis  city,  agent 
for  the  Department  for  this  purpose.  He  will 
be  made  deputy  at  the  London  Consul- Gener¬ 
alship. 

Emory  Storrs,  the  well-known  Chicago 
lawyer,  has  gone  to  Europe  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  American  cattle  shippers  to  endeavor 
to  remove  or  lessen  the  transatlantic  restric¬ 
tions  on  importations  of  cattle  from  this 
couutry  and  also  to  abate  the  prejudice  still 
existing  to  a  considerable  extent  against 
American  beef.  He  has  strong  letters  from 
President  Arthur,  Secretary  Freylinhusen, 
Gen.  Grant  and  others 

One  of  our  editors  who  is  enjoying  a  brief  va¬ 
cation  atCauaan  N.  Y. ,  writes,  under  date  of 
July  14,  as  follows:  Such  crops  as  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  this  section  of  the  country  I  think  I 
never  saw  before.  Grass  is  very  heavy  and 
so  are  all  grain  crops  with  perhaps  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  corn,  and  that  will  come  on,  though 
late.  Farmers  are  happy  over  the  prospects, 
though  they  are  not  generally  blessed  with 
high  prices  when  crops  are  so  abundant. 

Crop  reports  cabled  from  England  under 
date  of  July  13,  give  a  very  gloomy  view  of 
English  agriculture.  Heavy  rains  and  over¬ 
cast  weather  are  again  threatening  disaster  to 
the  hopes  of  the  English  farmer.  A  great 
deal  of  hay  has  been  ruined,  and  the  damage 
would  have  been  considerably  greater  were  it 
not  that  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  new 
method  of  artificially  drying  hay.  The  cereal 
crops  also,  especially  wheat,  have  been  serious¬ 
ly  injured,  and  still  more  damage  seems  not 
improbable.  Altogether,  the  prospect  for  the 
English  farmer  is  represented  as  very  dis¬ 
couraging.  Crop  reports  from  France  and 
other  continental  countries,  however,  are  con¬ 
siderably  brighter. 

This  is  the  season  when  there  is  usually  an 
active  movemeut  in  the  wool  trade  at  all 
points;  but  business,  as  a  rule,  is  backward  in 
comparison  with  former  years.  The  high 
views  of  holders  in  the  interior  are  bindering 
trade.  It  is  said  at  the  seaboard  that  the 
West  has  so  often  unloaded  stock  on  the  East 
at  prices  that  could  not  afterwards  be  real¬ 
ized  that  this  year  the  dealers  are  inclined  to 
hold  back  uufcil  farmers  become  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  rates  that  will  give  a  profit  on  resale. 
Manufacturers  aro  buying  very  cautiously 
and  only  to  supply  current  wants.  Farmers, 
however,  are  firm,  but  harvesting  delays  nego¬ 
tiations.  While  prices  of  medium  wools  are 
strong,  there  is  a  tendency  to  weakness  for 
fine  fleeces  and  quarter-blood  unwashed  wool 
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CHAPTER  V. 

(Continued  from  page  473.) 

“  I  think  that  is  right.  Always  he  open  and 
above  board  whatever  happens  Barley,  and 
its  time  you  and  Patience  should  let  her 
father  know  what  there  is  between  you.  He’s 
been  a  hard  man  to  his  family,  always;  but 
he  can’t  have  his  own  way  for  ever.” 

And  so  Barley  had  an  interview  with  Defi¬ 
ance  Bartlett,  which,  however  unsatisfactory 
it  may  have  been  in  one  sense,  surprised  the 
parties  most  concerned,  by  its  unexpected 
placidity  and  apparent  good  temper.  Barley 
was  even  invited  into  the  seldom  used  parlor, 
where  the  bright  brass  andirons  were  never 
stained  by  a  Are,  and  the  clean  hickory  logs 
heaped  upon  them  never  gave  out  the  heat 
that  was  latent  in  them. 

The  old  man  drew  out  from  Barley  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  which,  however,  was  well- 
known  to  him,  for  very  little  indeed  escaped 
his  keen  and  watchful  perception,  and  seemed 
quite  mollified  and  pleased  at  the  favorable 
prospects  of  Barle3r’s  affairs. 

“  And  so  you  are  going  West,  Barley,  are 
you?  I’m  glad  to  hear  on  it,  because  the  West’s 
the  place  for  a  young  man  to  get  on.  And  I 
guess  you'll  soon  get  to  feel  above  us  folks 
here,  and  so  its  just  as  well  as  no  promises  is 
made,  and  then  there’ll  he  nothin  to  take  back. 

I  guess  you’ll  be  ns  proud  as  a  nigger  on  ’man¬ 
cipation  day,  with  your  face  all  black  with 
coal,  aud  your  money  in  your  pocket,  and 
come  back  and  marry  Squire  Barney’s 
daughter.  Oh  yes!  I  know  how  you  young 
folks  feel ;  you  needn't  tell  me.  It’s  a  deceiv’n 
business  Barley,  this  love  makin,  and  this 
marryin,  and  wimmin’s  not  to  be  depended  on: 
nor  men  nuther  sometimes.  Jest  wait  a  bit 
Barley,  till  your  able  to  keep  a  wife  before 
you  think  about  takin  one;  mebbe  you'll 
forget  all  about  Patieuce,  before  a  year's  out, 
and  then  there’ll  be  no  hearts  broke  and  no 
promises.  When  you  come  back  agin,  come 
and  see  us  Barley.  Oh  yes,  your  welcome  to 
go  and  see  Patience,  and  say  good  hye;  but 
don’t  keep  your  mother  waitin  for  you 
too  long,  as  you’re  goin  away  so  soon.  Good 
bye  Barley.  I  wish  you  luck.” 

“  Well,  that’s  a  God-send,  anyhow,  to  get 
the  young  chap  off  so  easy,  and  soft  sawder’s 
cheaper  than  fightin  any  day;  though  I  like 
a  good  square  fight  better’ll  soft  sawder,  an 
its  my  way.  But  when  he’s  out  of  the  way 
it’ll  be  easy  managing  Patience.  So  there’s 
no  use  flaring  up  jest  yet.  It’ll  keep  awhile.’* 

Barley’s  news  cheered  up  Patience  some¬ 
what,  and  the  permission  given  to  Barley  to 
come  and  say  good-bye  to  her,  reassured  her. 
The  young  lovers  built  up  many  hopes  on 
Barley’s  good  fortune,  and  the  long  distance 
to  Northern  Michigan  seemed  very  short  in 
their  hopeful  aud  sanguine  anticipations.  An 
hour  was  qui  ;kly  passed  in  promising  never 
to  forget  each  other,  and  every  night  precisely 
at  nine  o’clock  to  take  a  loving  look  at  the 
north  star,  with  the  idBa  that  it  should  be  a 
bond  of  thought  between  them  at  one  precise 
instant.  Alas,  what  futile  hopes  are  based  on 
human  love.  Just  as  these  lovers  foolishly 
forgot  that  while  one  was  fondly  regarding 
the  north  star  at  nine  o'clock  in  Connecticut; 
the  other  in  Michigan  would  be  ougaged  in  the 
less  romantic  but  more  profitable  employment 
of  eating  his  supper  at  half-past  seven;  and 
when  nine  o’clock  came  for  him  she  would  be 
slumbering  all  unconscious  of  his  devotion ;  so 
do  we  deceive  ourselves  and  exist  in  fond  de¬ 
lusions  ami  vain  imaginations.  The  young 
live  on  the  bright  side  of  the  hill  of  life  and 
feel  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the  sunshine;  but 
when  one  pusses  the  crest  and  descends  the 
other  slope  the  sunshine  is  gone,  and  often  the 
way  is  cold  and  dreary  and  all  shadow.  By- 
and-by  as  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  reached  and 
the  road  becomes  rougher  and  darker,  some 
of  us  even  anticipate  with  a  sort  of  hope  the 
relief  that  will  come  when  the  briuk  is  reached 
from  which  we  leave  the  path  and  descend 
into  the  quiet  restful  darkness  iu  which  our 
mortal  journey  ends.  But  what  would  life  be 
were  the  first  half  all  shadow?  Who  can 
justly  realize  the  loss  of  those  who  have  no 
sunshine  in  their  early  days  ?  and  how  their 
clouded  path  dim*  and  hardens  their  finer 
perceptions,  It  is  something  worth  living  for 
to  look  buck  over  past  life,  although  it  has 
been  one  of  bright  delusions  ;  but  yet  few  of 
us  who  have  reached  the  shady  side  of  life 
would  care  to  pass  over  the  suuuy  side  again. 
For  with  the  experience  we  now  have,  there 
would  be  little  warmth  in  the  sunshine,  if 
indeed,  we  should  not  carry  about  with  us  an 
atmosphere  of  cloud  which  would  hide  the 
brightness  from  us. 

But  the  parting  came  at  last:  Barley  Mer¬ 
ritt  left  full  of  hopefulness,  but  Patience  re¬ 
mained  full  of  au  undefined  dread  of  her  utter  ! 


oneliness  and  of  what  might  happen  in  the 
future.  And  few  can  realize  what  may  be  the 
loneliness  of  a  child  or  youth  but  they  who 
have  experienced  it,  either  in  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  orphanage  or  in  the  companionship  of 
a  parent  whose  disposition  estranges  his  child 
from  him.  Defiance  Bartlett  chuckled  to  him¬ 
self  iu  the  prospect  of  outwitting  the  lovers, 
and  of  soon  carrying  out  his  pet  project  of 
marrying  the  high  and  low  farms  and  of  get¬ 
ting  control  of  the  united  Stony  brook  farm 
as  it  formerly  existed,  into  his  own  hands.  As 
to  the  welfare  of  the  parties  more  directly  in¬ 
volved,  that  neveroccurrei  to  him.  His  mind 
was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  others  when  these  were  in  conflict 
with  his  own  wishes.  And  yet  this  man  was 
not  a  monster,  but  a  representative  of  a  class 
who  go  through  the  world  elbowing  their  way 
right  and  left;  crowding  here  and  there;  over¬ 
setting  the  weak  ones  that  may  cross  the  path; 
and  trampling  them  under  foot  or  even  crush¬ 
ing  th8m  down,  that  they  may  raise  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  prostrate  forms  under  them. 
Alas!  what  a  selfish  thing  is  man! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

As  one  might  stand  upon  the  bank  of  a 
mighty  stream  aud  gaze  upon  the  surging 
flood,  hearing  upon  and  within  its  current 
a  freight  of  good,  bad  aud  indifferent;  of 
rich  soil  from  its  head  waters  to  build  up 
fertile  alluvial  meadows  below  or  to  enrich 
the  fields  over  which  the  waters  may  spread; 
of  trees  torn  from  the  banks,  and  carried 
down  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  crowded  and 
jumbled  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  first  shallow, 
or  crushed  and  broken  and  swept  away  in 
fragments;  of  seeds  washed  from  distant 
sources  and  cast  here  and  there  to  take  root 
and  grow  and  cover  the  new  made  soil  with 
verdure  and  bloom;  of  infection  perhaps 
from  polluted  sources  which  poisons  wherever 
it  is  strauded;  so  the  great  stream  of  humani¬ 
ty  which  has  been  flowing  and  surging  and 
spreading  westward  for  a  century  has  borne 
upon  its  bosom  all  those  different  sorts  of  per¬ 
sons,  good,  bad  or  indifferent  which  go  to 
make  up  communities. 

But  the  forces  or  influences  which  set  these 
in  motion,  who  can  enumerate  ?  What  histo¬ 
ries  are  hidden  in  each  case  !  What  hepes 
started  one;  what  disasters  forced  others; 
what  necessities  or  accidents  induced  these 
and  what  evils,  if  not  crimes,  drove  those. 
What  a  vast  ocean  of  humanity  has  over¬ 
flowed  the  great  West !  To  realize  it,  even 
in  part,  one  must  have  viewed  the  bare  region 
when  Illinois  for  instance,  was  a  boundless 
prairie,  and  Iowa  a  billowy  ocean  of  green 
verdure,  unbroken  in  either  case,  except  by 
a  white  covered  wagon — the  prairie  schooner 
—which,  like  a  ship  at  sea,  rose  and  fell  upon 
the  waves  of  the  green  surface,  as  it  mounted 
a  rise  and  sunk  into  a  depression,  thus  rising 
and  sinking  until  it  vanished,  leaving  the  be¬ 
holder  alone  with  nothing  but  sky  and  the 
green  and  parti-colored  prairie  about  him. 

And  now  where  this  man,  not  yet  old, 
might  have  once  stood  in  perfect  solitude,  he 
may  now  see  populous  cities  and  busy  towns 
and  the  whole  landscape  dotted  thickly  with 
dwellings  and  parcelled  out  into  fields  and 
farms  and  groves.  In  those  days  for  a  man 
to  go  into  Iowa  and  Michigan  was  to  reach 
beyond  the  verge  of  the  wilderness  and,  as 
it  were,  to  dive  into  some  profound  space 
whose  bounds  were  infinite;  and  it  was  only 
the  ambitious  and  enterprising  who  dared 
the  adventure. 

It  was  but  a  few  year’s  after  this  period 
when  Burley  Merritt  was  induced  by  the 
circumstances  that  have  been  related,  to  go 
West.  Tho  hope  of  bettering  one’s  fortune  by 
that  enterprise  rarely  or  never  failed,  for 
to  “go  in  and  possess  the  land”  was  all  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  an  industrious  man  to  place 
himself  in  ease  and  comfort  in  a  few  years. 
And  yet  this  general  prosperity  was  effected 
only  by  the  loss  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  various  enterprises  by  men 
who  sought  outlets  for  theii  surplus  capital. 
Mines,  furnaces,  mills,  railroads  all  provided 
lucrative  employment  for  labor  and  generally 
this  was  of  the  most  intelligent  class  of  men, 
among  whom  there  is  always  the  greatest 
ambition  and  the  most  enterprising  spirit.  To 
supply  the  demand  for  all  this  labor,  farms 
were  needed,  and  as  the  industiies  grew  into 
existence  aud  development,  the  farms  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  upon  it,  as  its  necessary  re¬ 
sult  or  its  corollary. 

It  was  to  a  busy  scene  of  such  a  kind, 
that  Barley  Merritt  was  led  by  fortune. 
Irouburg  was  a  newly  settled  village  in  the 
great  iron  district  of  Northern  Michigan. 
There  the  purest  iron  ore  lay  in  mountain 
masses,  ready  for  the  labor  of  the  quarry- 
man,  and  the  miner,  while  dense  forests  of 
the  most  magnificent  timber  spread  away  for 
hundreds  of  miles  until  the  verdure  broke  upon 
the  borders  of  the  great  plains  where  now 
the  Bonanza  farmers  ply  their  busy  enter¬ 
prises.  With  the  opening  of  mines,  came  the 
erection  of  furnaces  in  which  charcoal  was 
used  for  fueL  The  making  of  the  enormous 


quantity  of  charcoal  required  by  a  furnace 
kept  numerous  gangs  of  wood  choppers,  coal 
burners  and  teamsters  busy  continuously  and 
the  forests  began  soon  to  disappear,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  and  farms  and  fields  oc¬ 
cupied  their  place.  Barley  Merritt’s  exper¬ 
ience  in  burning  charcoal,  was  valuable  in 
such  a  locality,  where  skilled  labor  com¬ 
manded  high  wages,  but  where,  anything 
other  than  labor  of  the  hand,  was  at  a  sad 
discount.  And  he  entered  into  his  new  em¬ 
ployment  with  enthusiasm.  Full  of  hopeful¬ 
ness,  young,  and  happy  in  the  ability  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  his  widowed  and  dependent 
mother  and  of  laying  by  a  surplus  to  provide 
for  his  antiepated  marriage,  he  gave  his  whole 
mind  to  his  employment.  This  was  to  arrange 
the  cord  wood  cut  in  the  forest  into  semi-globu¬ 
lar  heaps,  much  in  form  like  an  inverted 
bowl  and  to  cover  the  wood  so  arranged  with 
damp  leaves  raked  from  the  ground  and  these 
with  a  layer  of  soil.  The  heap  then  being 
set  on  fire  slowly  charred  and  became  char¬ 
coal.— [To  be  continued.] 

- - - 

A  GOOD  FAMILY  COW. 


WM.  H.  MAHER. 

My  wife  wanted  a  cow.  The  papers  put 
the  notion  in  her  head,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  “  the  papers  ”  are  responsible  for 
a  large  share  of  the  notions  that  pass  current 
among  people,  and  make  life  more  or  less  of 
an  uncomfortable  grind.  My  wife  reads  the 
papers  carefully,  believes  every  word  they 
say  (if  they  are  her  shade  in  politics),  and 
endeavors  to  put  what  she  reads  into  practice. 

Early  last  Spring  the  papers  began  to  write 
about  the  adulteration  of  milk.  I  was  forced 
to  buy  a  test  tube  for  her,  and  her  hair  has  not 
yet  grown  over  the  spot  where  it  was  burned 
during  one  of  her  experiments.  What  she 
may  have  discovered  I  do  not  know ;  but  we 
changed  milk  men  seven  times  in  eighteen 
days. 

When  she  had  about  settled  down  on  milk 
that  was  not  adulterated,  the  papers  had  an 
article  on  the  effect  cows’  food  had  on  their 
milk,  and  on  a  dark  background  of  ink  it  was 
shelve  that  a  cow  fed  on  brewers’  grains  gave 
an  entirely  different  shaped  globule  from  that 
of  a  cow  fed  on  corn  or  oats.  Another  series 
of  experiments  were  inaugurated  iu  our 
kitetyn,  and  it  was  discovered  that  every 
milk-man  within  twenty  miles  of  the  cityused 
brewers’  grain  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We 
withdrew  our  patronage  from  the  milk  men 
and  became  a  customer  of  one  Mrs.  O’Grady, 
who  had  two  cows  living  in  the  house  with 
her,  attended  to,  as  she  assured  my  wife,  “as 
if  they  were  babies.” 

I  began  to  hope  that  we  had  at  last  reached 
a  rest  on  the  cow  question ;  but  one  night  the 
baby  had  an  attack  of  colic  that  was  most  ex¬ 
asperating,  and  I  never  worked  so  hard  in  my 
life  as  I  labored  that  night  to  give  ease  to  the 
infant.  When  at  last  peace  was  restored  I 
went  back  to  bed,  bat  not  so  my  wife.  With 
garments  enough  to  barely  protect  her  from 
a  rather  raw  night,  she  got  oat  her  test-tube 
and  other  paraphernalia,  and  by  the  time  I 
was  ready  to  get  up  for  breakfast  she  was 
ready  to  declare  that  Mrs.  O'Grady  had  been 
feeding  cabbage  to  the  cows.  Knowing  that 
cabbage  at  that  time  of  year  was  worth  fif¬ 
teen  cents  a  head,  I  meekly  suggested  that  I 
did  not  believe  Mrs.  O’Grady  could  afford  to 
use  them  for  cow-feed,  but  my  wife  loftily 
said,  “  what  her  analysis  proved  to  her  she 
was  not  going  to  doubt  on  my  say-so,”  and  I 
thereafter  remained  dumb  ou  the  subject.  I 
think  the  dialogue  between  her  and  Mrs. 
O’Grady  would  be  worth  recounting,  but  I 
shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  in  my 
opinion  Mrs.  O’Grady  did  not  come  out  second 
best. 

After  this,  for  awhile,  we  patronized  a  man 
living  near  us.  and  I  hoped  again  the  milk 
question  was  settled.  But  our  unlucky  paper 
seemed  to  be  edited  by  a  man  who  had  cow 
on  the  brain,  and  we  were  treated  to  an  arti¬ 
cle  headed,  “A  Good  Family  Cow.”  First, 
we  were  given  some  figures  regarding  a  cow 
owned  by  a  man  in  Australia;  1  have  forgot¬ 
ten  what  they  were,  but  I  remember  they 
were  eye-openers.  Then  followed  arguments 
going  to  show  why  every  family  should  own 
its  own  cow.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  remem¬ 
bering  this  part  of  the  article;  I  heal  d  it  often 
enough  quoted  during  the  next  two  months  to 
have  it  by  heart. 

“  An  ordinary  cow,”  it  went  on,  "  will  av¬ 
erage  ten  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  for  ten  months 
in  the  year,  giving,  say,  8,000  quarts;  worth, 
at  milk-men’s  prices,  $180.  Her  feed  during 
this  time  can  be  bought  for  $S0,  if  allowed  to 
run  dry  two  months,  her  calf  will  pay  for  her 
keepiug  during  that  period,  so  that  a  good  cow 
is  equal  to  an  income  of  $150,  while  there  is 
no  doubt  altoufc  your  milk,  either  as  to  quality 
or  cleanliness.” 

When  I  first  heard  this  I  remarked  that  it 
was  writteu,  without  doubt,  by  a  man  who 
would  not  know  a  cow  if  he  should  see  one, 
and  that  the  last  chore  I  should  want  to  shoul¬ 
der  would  be  the  care  of  a  cow.  But  little  did 


I  suspect  how  much  hold  that  article  would 
take  on  my  wife’s  desires. 

The  baby  made  herself  extremely  numerous 
that  night,  and,  as  I  had  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  from  pure  maliciousness;  but  my  wife 
moaned  that  the  milk  was  under  the  proper 
specific  gravity,  and  that  cholera  was  very 
close  at  hand.  I  foolishly  informed  her  ‘of  a 
headache  I  had,  but  did  not  mention  the 
cause,  and  she  brought  out  an  array  of  figures 
to  show  that  my  blood  was  growing  thin,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  two  per  cent,  less  butyric 
acid  in  the  milk  than  good  milk  ought  to  con¬ 
tain. 

Day  in  and  day  cub  nothing  happened  that 
was  not  traceable  to  our  not  having  a  cow, 
until  at  last  I  began  to  believe  that  a  cow 
would  be  a  good  investment.  And  further¬ 
more,  I  felt  that  I  was  confining  myself  too 
closely  to  the  store,  and  the  taking  care  of 
the  cow,  morning  and  evening ,  would  be  pure 
recreation,  giving  me  just  that  much  more  of 
outdoor  exercise. 

I  felt  well  repaid  for  my  resolution  when  I 
announced  it  to  my  wife.  If  I  have  conveyed 
the  impression  that  she  is  anything  of  a  shrew , 
I  have  done  both  her  and  myself  great  injus¬ 
tice;  a  better  hearted  woman  does  not  live , 
nor  a  more  gracious  one,  when  she  has  her 
own  way. 

I  began  to  look  out  for  “a  good  family 
cow ;”  but  before  I  had  been  at  it  many  days 
I  was  forced  to  confess  that  such  were  scarce. 
I  could  find  nobody  who  wanted  to  sell, 
though  there  was  a  man  here  or  there  who 
would  sell,  simply  to  accommodate,  for  twice 
what  the  cows  were  worth.  But  at  last  I 
heard  of  a  man  who  had  a  good  cow.  He  was 
in  business  near  me,  and  an  interview  with 
him  disclosed  these  points  relative  to  his  cow: 
she  was  eight  years  old  and  just  in  new  milch; 
in  the  neighborhood  where  she  was  reared  she 
was  known  by  every  one  os  the  best  cow 
there,  and  her  owner  was  the  most  envied 
man  in  the  community;  she  gave  anywhere 
from  twenty  to  forty  quarts  of  rich  milk  per 
day,  while  in  size  she  was  small,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  expense  of  keeping  her  would  be 
light.  The  present  owner  had  been  trying  to 
get  her  for  three  years,  but  just  as  he  had 
succeeded  in  it  his  business  changed  somewhat 
so  that  he  could  not  take  care  of  her  In  an¬ 
swer  to  my  question  as  to  how  much  milk  she 
was  then  giving  he  could  not  answer,  because 
she  was  bringing  up  her  calf  and  he  only 
milked  what  the  calf  did  not  want.  The  price 
for  cow  and  calf  was  $45. 

I  said  I  would  go  and  look  at  her,  and 
talked  about  cows  and  milk  in  what  I  consid¬ 
ered  was  a  way  to  impress  him  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  I  was  a  granger  born  and  bred.  As 
she  stood  in  the  stall  she  looked  to  me  pretty 
much  as  any  other  cow  would  look;  but  l  was 
there,  and  it  behooved  me  to  show  that  I  knew 
something  about  cows.  I  looked  at  her  from 
the  rear  as  knowingly  as  I  could,  taking  care  to 
keep  a  safe  distance  from  her  heels;  I  looked  at 
her  from  her  right  side  and  from  the  left  side, 
as  well  as  from  the  front;  with  a  partition 
between  us  I  rubbed  her  back,  and  would  have 
handled  her  horns  had  she  allowed  it;  finally 
I  said  I  thought  $40  was  a  fair  price,  but  the 
owner  said  $00  would  not  buy  her  if  ’twas 
any  one  but  me  who  wanted  her.  I  said  I 
would  take  her  at  $45. 

During  these  days  that  I  had  been  looking 
after  a  cow,  carpenters  had  been  at  work 
putting  up  a  shed  for  her,  at  an  expense  of 
$40  more,  but  as  it  was  a  permanent  invest¬ 
ment  I  thought  nothing  of  this.  I  ordered 
hay  and  meal  down  town,  and  our  drayman 
and  I  started  for  cow  and  calf.  I  may  in  the 
long  years  to  come  forget  our  work  putting 
that  calf  on  the  dray,  but  I  doubt  it.  We 
proposed  to  tie  all  his  legs  together  so  he 
would  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  dray,  knowing 
the  cow  would  stick  close  to  him.  The  dray¬ 
man  suggested  that  I  should  take  the  two 
hind  feet,  and  he  the  other  two,  and  at  a  given 
word  we’d  lay  his  calfship  ou  his  side,  and 
then  tie  him  up.  I  may  have  been  too  eager, 
or  the  calf  may  have  been  coo  slow,  but  just 
as  I  got  down  behind  him  to  catch  his  feet  he 
raised  them  in  the  air,  planted  them  with 
tremendous  force  in  my  chest.  I  sat  down  to 
make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  this  was  not  a 
good  way  to  approach  calves. 

When  we  finally  had  him  on  the  dray,  I 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  sittiug  on  his  head, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  him;  1  am  satisfied 
my  ridiculous  appearance  that  day  damaged 
my  reputation  as  a  temperance  man  in  a 
serious  manner.  But  we  got  our  stock  safely 
housed,  and  I  felt  that  a  new  era  was  opening. 
My  wife  and  family  came  out  to  examine  the 
investments,  and  my  wife  limps  to  this  day, 
because  of  the  calf  stepping  on  her  toes.  I 
gave  the  cow  some  hay,  then  started  off  to 
find  someone  who  would  tell  me  how  to  milk. 

“Don’t  go  at  her  as  if  you're  afraid,”  was 
the  caution  given  me,  but,  however  I  may 
have  ‘  gone  at  her,’  it  is  a  solemn  fact  I  was 
most  awfully  afraid  of  her.  I  let  the  calf 
gratify  himself,  and  then  I  proceeded  to  do 
my  duty.  If  you  have  never  sat  down  in  close 
proximity  to  the  hind  foot  of  a  cow  you  have 
no  idea  of  the  moral  courage  needed  at  such 
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a  moment.  Talk  of  facing  a  cannon!  cannons 
miss  o'fcener  than  they  hit;  the  fellows  behind 
them  are  just  as  much  afraid  of  you  as  you 
are  of  them:  but  if  that  foot  should  rise  up  it 
would  surely  take  you  somewhere  between 
your  toes  and  your  scalp,  it  couldn’t  miss  if 
it  tried. 

I  tried  to  keep  one  eye  on  her  tail,  and  one 
on  her  eye,  suuposinz  that  these  two  points 
would  gauze  her  feelings,  but  that  didn’t 
leave  me  any  eye  for  milking  with,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  attend  to  myself 
here.  I  managed  to  go  through  the  operation 
after  a  fashion  and  considered  myself  a 
graduate. 

When  the  calf  was  old  enough  I  got  rid  of 
him  for  veal,  and  then  my  skill  as  a  milker 
came  into  plav.  T  have  read  of  men  being 
punished  by  hanging  them  up  by  the  thumbs; 
I’d  rather  have  that  k:nd  of  punishment  twice 
over  than  go  tbronah  the  suffering  I  went 
through  in  my  early  milking  experience;  the 
first  quart  came  in  a  way  that  was  enticing; 
the  wrists  felt  a  little  pain  at  the  second  quart; 
they  grew  powerless  at  the  next,  and  the 
whole  arm  seemed  to  be  dropping  off  soon 
after  this.  But  when  I  carried  the  milk  into 
the  house  I  was  compensated  for  my  pains  by 
the  satisfaction  my  wife  took  in  straining  and 
pouring  it  into  pans. 

Somehow  the  cow  did  not  come  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  in  quantity,  though  I  gave  her  hay 
and  grain  without  stint.  I  was  told  that  she 
must  have  pasturage,  so  I  hired  a  vacant  field 
at  one  dollar  a  week.  I  led  her  to  the  pasture 
and  at  night  attempted  to  drive  her  home,  but 
before  I  managed  to  get  her  in  the  barn  I  had 
to  chase  her  through  every  street  and  alley 
in  the  city,  and  it  was  nine  o’clock  that  night 
when  I  closed  the  barn  door  on  her  After 
that  I  led  her  to  and  from  thelet,  but  I  always 
estimated  and  allowed  myself  30  minutes  to 
chase  her  about  the  field  before  finally  catch¬ 
ing  her.  I  broke  more  commandments  in 
those  races  than  I  ever  did  before  in  my  life. 

As  the  flies  began  to  gather  I  saw  she  was 
exceedingly  sensitive,  and  there  were  times 
when  she  did  not  discriminate  between  them 
and  me;  in  fact  I  think  she  blamed  me  for  the 
pain  they  caused  her,  and  one  night  she  sent 
them  and  me  flying,  only  I  fell  on  my  back, 
while  they  probably  fell  on  their  feet,  It  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  lose  confidence  in  a  cow! 
From  that  time  on  I  was  in  constant  fear  of  a 
repetition ;  and  about  once  in  three  days  my 
fears  were  realized  There  was  a  novelty  about 
it  that  prevented  it’s  getting  old.  She  never 
kicked  twice  in  the  same  place,  nor  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  had  a  standing  bet  with 
myself  as  to  where  she  would  plant  her  foot 
next. 

Hot  weather  came;  grass  dried  up;  water 
dried  up;  milk  dried  up.  I  had  to  carry  four 
pails  of  water  to  her  every  noon ;  and  carrying 
water  two  squares  on  a  hot,  July  day  is  not 
pastime;  there  was  water  enough  in  her  barn 
but  she  would  never  condescend  to  drink 
there.  Then  my  wife  began  to  complain  that 
we  were  not  getting  milk  enough,  and  I  began 
to  complain  that  I  was  getting  a  deal  more 
out-of-door  exercise  than  I  cared  for  in  dog- 
days. 

About  this  time  I  was  led  to  examine  into 
the  profit  made  on  our  cow.  I  found  that 
what  I  fed  her  in  the  barn  was  costing  $1.25 
per  week,  and  feed  in  the  pasture  $1.  more, 
making  $2.25  per  week,  and  not  counting  the 
work  of  taking  care  of  her.  Turning  to  our 
accounts  when  we  were  buying  milk  I  found 
four  quarts  a  day  had  cost  us  $1.75  per  week 
and  had  given  us  all  the  milk  we  needed, 
while  we  were  having  no  more  milk  than  we 
wanted  at  an  expense  of  $2.25. 

If  I  ever  was  wrathy  in  my  life  I  was  then. 

I  showed  the  figures  to  my  wife  and  left  them 
with  her,  while  I  made  a  call  on  the  editor  of 
our  paper.  That  night  an  article  appeared 
on  “Healthful  Milk,"  in  which  it  was  said, 

‘  ‘  a  deal  has  been  written  about  the  adulter¬ 
ation  of  milk,  etc.,  it  is  all  rubbish;  there  is 
scarcely  a  milkman  in  the  county  who  would 
think  of  doing  anythiug  of  the  kind,  and  milk 
from  the  green  fields  of  the  country  is  better 
than  any  milk  from  city  fed  cows.’’  There 
was  more  of  it,  but  this  was  the  gist  of  the 
article,  and  I  awaited  results. 

A  few  days  after  I  was  told  that  our  milk 
did  not  taste  like  the  milk  we  used  to  get,  and 
within  a  week  it  was  understood  in  our  house 
that  our  cow  must  go.  But  now  cows  were 
down  in  value;  the  only  otfer  I  could  get  for 
her  was  $10,  from  a  man  who  said  she  was 
worth  only  what  her  hide  and  tallow  would 
bring.  While  I  was  debating  over  this  offer, 
and  sitting  in  the  house  one  evening,  I  heard 
a  stealthy  step  just  outside  my  window.  My 
wife  heard  it  too  and  whispered,  “Thieves  get 
your  gun.1’  I  got  my  gun,  a  breech  loader, 
took  off  my  shoes,  and  cautiously  went  to  the 
back  door ;  it  was  dark,  by  I  saw  an  object 
under  the  library  window.  “  Who  are  you?" 

I  asked,  bringing  my  gun  to  my  shoul ler;  no 
answer  was  given,  but  I  heard  the  fellow 
moving  as  if  getting  away.  “Stop!"  said  I, 
“or  Ill  shoot.”  The  rustling  continued,  and 
I  fired.  There  was  a  commotion  as  if  fifty 


men  were  being  killed,  and  my  wife  brought 
a  lamp  to  the  window.  I  had  shot  our  cow! 
She  had  forced  her  way  out  of  the  barn  in 
someway,  and  was  nibbling  under  the  window 
when  I  first  heard  her.  My  shot  broke  her 
leg.  In  the  morning  I  saw  the  man  who 
had  offered  $10  for  her,  but  he  said  the 
shot  bad  spoiled  the  hide,  so  I  told  him  he  might 
have  her  for  nothing,  if  he  would  only  take 
her  away. 

So  ended  our  experience  with  a  good, family 
cow.  I  shall  never  own  another  unless  Edison 
invents  one  that  won’t  kick,  will  not  dry  up, 
and  does  not  eat.  And  my  wife  tells  her 
friends  she  will  have  none  but  country  milk. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Nothing  is  so  good  as  it  seems  beforehand. 
— George,  Eliot. 

The  proper  way  to  check  slander  is  to  des¬ 
pise  it;  attempt  to  overtake  and  refute  it,  and 
it  will  outrun  you. 

If  every  person  would  be  half  as  good  as  he 
expects  his  neighhor  to  be  what  a  heaven  this 
world  would  be. — Luther  Norris. 

The  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  are 
pleasant  thoughts,  and  the  greatest  art  in  life 
is  to  have  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  HISS  RAY  CLARK. 


FOREVER  AND  FOREVER. 


I  think  of  all  thou  art  to  me, 

I  dream  of  al!  thou  eanst  not  he, 

My  life  la  blessed  with  thoughts  of  thee, 
Forever  and  forever! 

My  heart  Is  full  of  grief  and  woe, 

I  see  thy  face  where’er  I  go, 

I  would,  alas !  It  were  not  so. 

Forever  and  forever ! 

Ah,  no  !  T  could  not  bear  the  pain 
Of  never  «eelng  thee  again  ; 

I  cling  to  thee  wltn  might  and  main. 
Forever  and  Torever! 

Perchance  If  we  had  never  mot, 

T  had  been  spared  tuls  mad  regret, 

This  endless  sie  ving  to  forget, 

Forever  and  forever ! 

Perchance  If  thou  wert  far  away, 

Did  I  not  see  thee,  day  by  day, 

I  might  again  be  blithe  and  gay, 

Forever  ami  forever ! 

But  leave  me  not;  I  love  hut  thee, 
Blessing  or  curse,  wUlcbe’er  thou  b«. 

Oh !  be  as  thou  hast  been  to  me, 

Forever  and  forever ! 

[Selected. 
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and  doubtless  many  would  be  glad  to  utilize 
them  did  they  understand  any  method  of 
doing  so.  Now  there  are  several  ways  of 
using  these  designs,  some  of  which  even  the 
most  aesthetic  art-lover  who  is  readv  to  cry 
out  against  everything  not  strictly  genuine, 
can  find  nothing  to  carp  at;  while  others  will 
be  found  available  for  that  large  class  who 
possess  neither  time  or  means  to  carry  out 
minute  and  difficult  details. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  modes  of  applying 
silhouettes  to  household  adornment  is  by  means 
of  the  water  color  panels — now  so  popular  in 
our  art  schools.  The  materials  required  for 
this  work  are  the  panels,  ranging  in  size  from 
.  that  of  a  card  photograph  inches, 

costing  eight  or  teo  cents,  to  the  large  panels, 
7>£x  141*3  inches — costing  twenty- five  to  fifty 
cents;  several  sizes  of  camel’s  hair  brushes, 
one  for  fine  lines  and  delicate  parts,  others 
for  general  work,  one  for  blending,  and  a 
large  one  for  broad  sweeps  in  paiuting  large 
figures  A  pair  of  small,  sharp-pointed  scis¬ 
sors,  a  tube  of  black  (oil  color),  and  a  sharp 
lead  pencil. 

Select  the  silhouette  yon  desire  to  paint,  and 
carefully  cut  away  every  particle  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  margin,  leaving  only  the  clear  out¬ 
lines.  Place  it  in  position  upon  the  panel, 
holding  it  in  place  by  means  of  very  fine 
cambric  needles,  pressing  the  points  carefully 
through  the  extreme  edge*,  and  into  the  wood. 
Then  trace  the  outlines  with  great  care,  using 
light  but  firm  touches  of  the  hard  pencil. 

Having  mixed  a  portion  of  the  paint  with 
a  little  turpentine,  take  the  smallest  brush 
and  loading  It  lightly  go  over  all  the  out¬ 
lines,  then  with  the  medium  size— paint  arms, 
face,  and  other  more  delicate  parts,  using  the 
large  brush  for  the  drapery  and  other  broad 
portions  of  the  picture.  Oa  the  hair,  apply 
the  color  by  stippling,  holding  a  stiff  brush 
perpendicularly  and  giving  successive  taps 
upon  the  part.  The  round  bristle  brushes, 
used  for  Poonah-paiutiug,  will  be  found  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  finishing  up  with  the 
camel’s  hair  brushes.  Blend  tbs  color  in 
smoothly  as  possible,  leaving  no  rough  spots, 
irregular  lines,  or  uneven  spaces,  but  using 
the  paint — of  a  consistency  like  thick  cream — 
if  too  thin  it  will  appear  streaked  and  prob¬ 
ably  “run;”  if  too  thick  it  will  drag  under  the 
brush  and  make  rough,  uneven  places. 

Where  the  panels  are  of  a  pleasing,  delicate 
tint,  such  as  a  buff,  pale  green,  pearl  or  blue, 
the  effect  is  lovely. 

A  pleasing  change  is  made  by  sketching  the 
designs  on  prepared  ebonized  panels,  and 
painting  the  figures  in  with  Chinese  white, 
slightly  tinted  to  an  ivory  shade  with  chrome. 
This  gives  the  appearance  of  the  Chinese  in¬ 
laid  work. 

By  using  Japanese  designs  aud  letters  in 
this  way  charming  imitations  of  their  words 
are  produced  and  various  household  orna¬ 
ments,  such  as  book  re«ts,  toilet  boxes,  card 
receivers,  etc. ,  are  made  with  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

The  less  artistic  mode  of  using  these  sil¬ 
houettes  is  to  cut  the  margin  carefully  away 
and  then  to  paste  the  figures  iu  position,  pat¬ 
ting  aud  pressing  every  part  to  exclude  the 
air,  then  when  dry  to  give  a  coat  of  copal  or 
demmar  varnish  according  to  the  ground,  the 
delicate  colors  requiring  colorless  varnish. 

When  dry  a  second  coat  is  given,  and  after 
the  surface  becomes  hard,  it  should  be  care¬ 
fully  polished  by  rubbing  off  gently  with  a 
soft  wet  cloth,  covered  with  pulverized  pumice 
stone,  rinsing  thoroughly,  and  re-varnishing, 
repeating  this  until  a  highly-polished  surface 
like  papier-mache  is  obtained. 

- »♦« - 

LAWN  TENNIS  COSTUMES. 


It  was  only  two  years  ago  that  one  could 
see  displayed  outside  of  almost  every  dry 
goods  house  piles  of  a  cotton  material  for 
tennis  suits.  It  was  very  conspicuous  for  its 
colors,  w  hich  were  red,  brown  or  blue,  on  a 
white  ground.  Also  for  the  style,  which 
was  stripes  of  all  widths. 

Our  streets  were  studded  here  and  there 
with  these  costumes,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  uglier,  for  they  looked  as  if  the  awn¬ 
ings  bad  suddenly  become  moveable,  and 
were  taking  a  promenade.  However  much 
of  pleasure  there  was  to  he  had  iu  wearing 
such,  none  was  given  to  those  viewing  the 
same.  They  had  their  day,  and  it  was  a  very 
short  one,  of  which  we  were  glad. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  these  costumes,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
our  young  lady  readers  we  describe  a  few. 
The  game  of  lawn  tennis  has  increased  in 
favor,  and  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  cro¬ 
quet.  It  is  one  well  calculated  to  show  off 
both  the  figure  and  costume,  rnd  it  becomes 
all  who  play  it  to  dress  iu  the  best  of  taste, 
using  judgment  as  to  what  is  becoming;  and 
there  is  great  liberty  of  choice,  fur  the  more 
showy  the  better  its  t  ffect. 

The  pannier  po'onaise  takes  the  lead,  as  it 
allows  the  entire  front  of  skirt  to  show,  and 
to  have  this  either  plain,  of  a  rich  material, 


The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  live  with 
honor  in  the  world  is  to  be  in  reality  what  we 
would  appear  to  be;  and,  if  we  observe,  we 
shall  find  that  all  human  virtues  increase  and 
strengthen  themselves  by  the  practice  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  them. 

Show  me  the  man  you  honor;  I  know  by 
that  symptom,  better  than  any  other,  what 
kind  of  a  man  you  are  yourself.  For  you 
show  me  there  what  your  ideal  of  manhood 
is,  what  kind  of  a  man  you  long  inexpressibly 
to  be.— Carlyle. 

It  is  not  what  we  earn,  but  what  we  save, 
that  makes  us  rich.  It  is  not  what  we  eat, 
but  what  we  digest,  that  makes  us  strong.  It 
is  not  what  we  read,  but  what  we  remember, 
that  makes  us  wise.  It  is  not  what  we  .in¬ 
tend,  but  what  we  do,  that  makes  us  useful. 
It  is  not  a  few  faint  wishes,  but  a  life  long 
struggle,  that  makes  us  valiant. 

In  the  castles  and  palaces  of  the  ancient 
nobility  of  France,  the  tapestry  frequently 
presents  memorials  of  their  pride  of  ancestry. 
On  the  tapestry  at  the  Duke  of  Choiseul’s  is  a 
representation  of  the  Deluge,  in  which  a  mm 
is  seen  running  after  Noah,  and  calling  out, 
“My  good  friend,  save  the  archives  of  the 
Choiseul  family.” 

Recall  at  night  not  only  your  business 
transactions,  but  what  you  have  said  of  those 
of  whom  you  have  spoken  during  the  day, 
and  weigh  in  the  balance  of  conscience  w  hat 
you  have  uttered.  If  you  have  done  full  jus¬ 
tice  in  all  your  remarks,  it  is  well.  If  you 
have  not,  then  seek  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  make  amends,  and  carefully  avoid  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  wrong. 


death. 

What  of  death? 

The  one  heritage  truly,  the  Silence  that  salth 

To  all  care  and  all  effort,  ’Be  still!”  the  one  blessing 

The  poorest  of  all  may  be  sure  of  possessing; 

The  rest  from  all  fever;  thp  peace  from  all  pain; 

The  one  antidote  certain  for  life’s  bitter  bane; 

All  humanity’s  right,  that  Divinity  gave 

When  Ite  peopled  the  earth,  and  permitted  a  grave; 

The  last  mystery  waiting  mortality’s  ken, 

To  be  read  bye  and  bye. 

"  Geraldine:"  Dr.  Holland. 


NAPOLEON’S  MATCH-MAKING. 

Napoleon,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  army 
and  nation,  apparently  found  time  to  do  an 
enormous  bus  in  ess  as  a  match -maker. 

He  married  all  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
executed  the  same  kindly  offices  for  his 
nephews  and  his  nieces.  Even  the  children  of 
his  wife  by  a  former  husband,  and  that 
husband’s  offspring  from  a  former  marriage, 
were  equally  escorted  to  the  altar,  and  married 
to  the  girls  and  youths  whom  the  famous 
Corsican  selected. 

When  everyone  within  his  own  circle  was 
thus  provided  for,  N  apoleon  set  to  work  upon 
matrimonial  schemes  for  his  pet  soldiers. 

Ney,  Soult,  Berthier,  and  a  score  of  other 
favored  generals  received  strong  hints  where 
they  should  place  their  affections.  As  you 
might  do  auy thing  with  Napoleon  but  contra¬ 
dict  him,  his  plans  were  uniformly  successful 
for  the  time  l:*eing. 

That  the  husbauds  generally  detested  their 
wives,  or  the  wives  hated  the  husbands 
assigned  them,  did  not  come  within  the  im¬ 
perial  match-maker’s  thoughts.  He  was  Em¬ 
peror,  and  determined  that  he  would  regulate 
the  creation  of  a  new  nobility  much  as  a 
cattle  breeder  selects  stock. 

The  result  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
worth  the  trouble.  Napoleonism,  empire, 
nobility,  Napoleonic  tradition  even,  came  to 
the  ground  with  a  ci-ash,  and  to-day  its  only 
remains  are  a  few  historical  paragraphs. 


MRS.  LEE’S  JOURNAL. 


MARGUERITE. 


It’s  queer  how  many  people  will  study  a 
given  subject  and  arrive  at  different  views 
concerning  the  same.  It  makes  me  think  of 
the  seven  blind  men  feeling  the  elephant!  ’’ 

“What  now?”  I  asked  of  Aunt  Belinda. 

“Ido  think  Mrs.  Story’s  spectacles  must 
have  been  all  askew  when  she  wrote  this  arti¬ 
cle  in  May  20th,’’  she  answered. 

I  would  rather  judge  that  her  digestive 
organs  are  exceptional.  She  has  not  arrived 
at  the  real  spectacle  age  or  she  would  be 
wiser,  said  I. 

Aunt  Belinda  dropped  the  Rural,  saying, 
“  Now  that  article  ought  to  be  answered.  I 
can’t  bear  to  think  a  minute  of  such  heresy 
creeping  into  the  dear  old  Rural.  Not  make 
a  study  of  what  we  eat! — why  it  ought  to  be 
taught  next  to  the  catechism!  Of  course, 
everybody  knows  that  oat- meal  makes  muscle, 
fish  feeds  the  brain;  beef  is  the  grand 
strengthener;  tea  and  coffee  are  not  as  nour¬ 
ishing  as  cocoa,  better  If  they  were  never 
used.  I  read  an  article  by  Dr.  Holland  once, 
and  he  argued  that  the  great  cause  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  New  England  was  innutritious 
food— too  much  pork  and  beans, — until  the 
system  became  reduced  and  was  an  easy  prey 
to  disease.  Then  it  is  surprising  how  little  some 
people  think  even  when  the  best  is  at  hand. 
Last  Fall  when  I  was  off  visiting  I  saw  a 
friend  put  a  steak  on  to  fry  before  potatoes 
were  pared,  and  when  I  tried  to  eat  it  I  could 
not.  It  was  hard  and  dry  and  tasteless.  At 
another  place  one  of  the  ladies  picked  up  a 
nice  roast  and  put  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water  to 
cook. 

“Oh,  it  ought  to  be  boiling,”  I  said  quickly. 

“  I’m  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  out  of  my  way,” 
she  answered. 

“  Why,  I  read  an  article  last  night  com¬ 
plaining  because  so  many  farmers  did  not 
provide  themselves  with  plenty  of  vegetables 
and  variety  in  fare.  Surely  none  can  live  bet¬ 
ter,  if  they  only  use  a  little  forethought  in  pro¬ 
viding.  It’s  true  though  many  of  them  have 
pork,  potatoes,  jams,  butters,  pies  and  cake, 
but  no  vegetables;  or  ripe  fruit  for  dessert.” 

Aunt  Belinda  you  must  answer  that  article 
yourself,  said  I. 

“  No,  preaching  and  practising  are  more  in 
my  line  than  writing.  I  see  your  pencil  tab¬ 
let  is  handy,  write  for  me  aud  I'll  provide 
your  dessert  for  dinner,  I  really  must  hurry 
home  for  old  Top  knot  has  so  far  defied  my 
powers  to  keep  her  in  the  coop.  There  is  a 
place  somewhere,  but  I  cannot  find  where, 
that  she  slips  out  of  the  hensry  and  goes  into 
the  garden.” 

No  poultry  in  your  garden,  said  I. 

“No  nor  yard,”  she  answered,  “  they  spoil 
the  gross." 

I  turned  to  my  writing  after  her  departure 
with  a  sense  of  relief.  No  planning  of  dessert 
to-day,  and  everything  is  so  scarce.  After 
Bessie  removed  the  plates  and  prepared  the 
table  for  dessert  she  sat  before  me  a  fruit  dish 
of  tempting,  luscious  strawberries  and  a  pitch¬ 
er  of  thick  cream. 

“  Her  own  raising  on  the  south  side  of  the 
garden,”  she  told  me  to  tell  you,  said  Bessie. 

Dear  Aunt  Belinda  I  how  kind  and  thought¬ 
ful  it  was  of  her.  And  we  enjoyed  to  the  full, 
those  delicious  berries. 

- ♦  *  »  — 

PANELS  EMBELLISHED  WITH 
SILHOUETTES. 


MRS.  C.  S.  JONES. 

The  various  periodicals  publish  admirable 
silhouettes,  which  are  well  worth  preserving, 
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or  fully  trimmed  up  to  the  waist  line,  of  a 
soft  goods,  which  will  drape  gracefully. 

Cream  colored  velveteen,  skirt,  with  the 
two  flounces  of  same  shade  of  cashmere,  and 
polonaise  to  match,  is  a  simple  and  pretty 
suit. 

Nun’s  cloth  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for 
tennis  dresses,  as  it  is  cool  and  light.  Some 
of  the  costumes  have  a  box  plaited  skirt  in 
front  only;  the  deep  plaits,  running  from 
waist  to  bottom  of  skirt;  the  back  plain,  hav¬ 
ing  a  large,  full  sash,  tied  at  the  waist,  which 
may  be  pointed  in  front. 

White  dresses,  trimmed  with  bands  of  red 
or  blue,  make  as  pretty  a  costume  as  is  need¬ 
ed.  They  are  always  genteel,  and  for  Sum¬ 
mer  nothing  can  he  prettier.  Then  there  is 
sateen,  now  much  used.  It  is  a  cotton  mate¬ 
rial  having  a  silk  finish,  costing  40  or  50  cents 
per  yard.  Can  be  bought  in  all  colors  and 
6tyles,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  foulard. 

Any  of  these  finished  by  a  sailor  hat,  trim¬ 
med  with  a  wide  Alsatian  bow  of  velvet  or 
satin,  turned  back  from  the  front  over  the 
sides  of  the  crown,  and  a  very  large  cluster 
of  fruit  or  flowers  quite  on  the  front,  with  a 
pair  of  gauntlet  gloves,  to  match  the  suit,  will 
be  something  that  can  offend  no  one’s  taste, 
and  give  only  satisfaction  to  the  wearer. 


EMBROIDERY  AND  PAINTING. 

Embroidery  is  the  rage  nowadays,  every¬ 
thing  must  have  it  in  some  shape  or  other, 
towels,  even  for  every  day  use,  scarfs  or  table 
covers  as  we  used  to  call  them,  are  now  rarely 
seen  without  the  ends  embroidered. 


The  cuts  we  give  show  two  easy,  but  pretty 
patterns  which  look  well  on  cotton  momie 
cloth,  huckabuck,  or  crash. 

Germantown  wools,  keep  their  color  after 
washing  better  than  zephyr,  while  Saxony 
yarn,  which  is  stronger  and  also  washes  well 
is  more  suitable  for  every  day  use  and  wear. 

It  may  seem  a  waste  of  time  to  our  good  old 
mothers  and  grandmothers,  when  they  see  us 
constantly  at  work  with  the  bright  wools  in 
our  laps,  aud  plying  our  needles  up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  just  to  adorn  what  is  already  made 
and  ready  for  use ;  yet  no  one  wants  to  have 
any  less  than  ones  neighbors,  nor  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  them  especially  when  talent  is  not 
now  as  it  once  was  necessary.  The  methods 
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Figure  239. 

of  painting  and  embroidering  are  made  so 
simple,  and  the  materials  for  working  being 
already  for  use,  tbut  very  little  labor  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  our  homes  bright  aud  cheerful. 
We  saw  a  few  day's  since  two  old  white  china 
teacups  the  relics  of  a  set,  purchased  80  years 
ago  and  which  had  been  stowed  away  for  years, 
there  being  only  these  two  left.  But  as  bric- 
a-brac  is  now  one  of  the  “rages,”  old  closets 
are  ransacked  and  dark  corners  of  garrets, 
by  children  of  the  third  generation  perhaps, 
for  something  antique,  and  almost  certain  of 
meeting  with  success. 

The  two  girls  who  bad  been  reading  about 
art  schools,  aud  how  easy  such  work  was 
taught  and  learned,  resolved  to  take  a  few 
lessons  in  coloring,  which  they  did,  but  only 
one  having  taste  for  it,  followed  up  her  teach¬ 
ing  and  progr*ssed  finely.  As  a  consequence, 
these  teacups  were  brought  to  the  light 
after  years  of  hiding;  very  pretty  shape  they 
were  too,  showing  that  we  of  modem  days 


have  made  no  improvement  on  the  shape  or 
teacups  at  any  rate.  Very  quietly  the  work 
went  on,  of  laying  the  colors  painting  a  beau¬ 
tiful  moss  rose  on  one  cup  and  saucer,  while 
on  the  other  was  a  delicate  Eglantine  rose, 
with  sprays  of  Forget  me  not’s  gracefully  dis¬ 
posed  around  the  stem  of  the  rose.  Then  it 
was  sent  to  the  bake  house  to  be  hardened  and 
thereby  made  indelible;  as  this  style  of  work 
has  grown  to  such  dimensions,  considerable 
business  is  done  by  the  firms  who  make 
tilings,  pottery,  etc.,  and  who  bake  for  the 
amateur  artist  also. 

When  all  this  had  been  done,  we  saw  the 
cups,  and  certaioly  had  they  been  twice  the 
trouble  and  expense  that  they  were  one  could 
not  but  have  been  delighted. 

Wben  the  grandmother,  who  remembered 
tho  “set”  very  well  was  shown  them,  she 
began  to  think  it  was  not  all  nonsense  and 
wasted  time  after  all,  when  such  beautiful 
things  was  the  result  of  the  work.  c.  c. 


HARMONY  OF  COLOR  AND  ITS  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  ON  HUMANITY. 


A  subject  about  which  a  few  hints  may  be 
useful  is  that  of  home  beauty:  the  harmonious 
coloring  of  our  household  arrangements.  It 
does  not  require  riches  to  exhibit  good  taste; 
every  artist  knows  what  charming  tints  he 
gets  in  the  simple  coloring  of  a  cottage 
kitchen;  the  cleanly- washed  brick  floor  whose 
red  has  become  toned  by  a  constant  pattering 
of  little  boots — not  to  mention  the  mighty 
tread  of  father’s — the  dark  rafters  and  warm 
wood  smoke  brown  of  the  walls;  the  old  set¬ 
tle  with  its  patch- work-covered  cushion, 
memorial  of  “  grandmother’s  ’’gowns  and  fine 
sewing:  some  Dieces  of  quaint  old  china  stuck 
upon  the  corner-cupboard  perhaps,  or  an 
hereditary  oak  chest,  and  the  house-mother  in 
her  well-worn  serge. 

In  a  country  village  where  we  sometimes 
visited,  the  Squire  lived  in  “The  House,”  and 
how  often  does  the  memory  of  the  inner 
arrangement  of  this  house  come  to  us,  now 
that  we  see  it  no  more.  The  carpet  was  bright 
ml,  chairs  and  sofas  covered  with  the  bright¬ 
est  blue,  curtains  of  pea  green  paper,  and 
the  walls  of  cold  grey.  Just  place  these 
articles  and  colors  in  your  mind  for  a  moment 
and  study  the  effect,  you  who  are  influenced 
by  harmonious  coloring.  Colors  have  a  great 
influence  on  one’s  temper,  and  some  harmoni¬ 
ous  combination  will  have  as  much  power  to 
calm  our  ruffled  plumes  as  the  gentle  voice 
and  soft  word. 

Our  experience  while  visiting  the  Centen¬ 
nial,  is  proof  that  a  nicely  arranged  room  can 
save  one  from  having  a  serious  illness.  We 
had  heard  of  the  crowds  who  could  find  no 
place  to  sleep,  and  were  walking  the  streets 
all  night,  etc.  So  having  a  list  of  four  names, 
where  there  would  be  a  chance  of  fiading  a 
place  to  sleep — for  there  could  be  had  plenty 
to  eat  anywhere — we  took  a  car  from  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  grounds  to  18th  street,  as  this  was  the 
first  address  on  our  list.  Not  knowing  any¬ 
thing  of  the  distance,  being  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  first  time,  we  concluded  before  reach¬ 
ing  there  that  the  car  had  gone  over  its  route 
once  and  was  on  the  second  trip,  though  we 
were  not  asked  for  another  fare,  when  we 
ventured  to  inquire  how  near  we  were  to  the 
street  where  we  wished  to  get  off,  and  just 
then  we  had  reached  it.  So  after  turning  to 
the  left  several  blocks  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
street  where  each  hvuse  was  like  the  other — 
all  red  brick  with  white  marble  trimmings. 
It  looked  very  calm  and  peaceful  to  us  who 
had  come  from  this  city,  where  the  rows  of 
houses  are  mostly  brown  stone,  and  to  our 
taste  always  look  dark  and  gloomy. 

We  found  the  number  and  tremulously 
pulled  the  bell;  there  was  so  much  at  stake 
that  we  hardly  dare  have  the  door  opened, 
and  our  worst  fears  realized,  by  being  told 
there  was  no  room. 

We  were,  however,  ushered  into  a  stylishly 
arranged  parlor  aud  met  by  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  had  been  expecting  us,  and  hoped 
by  the  time  we  arrived  to  have  either  a  vacant 
room  or  a  vacant  bed  on  the  floor,  but  up  to 
date  neither  of  these  had  occurred.  She  saw 
we  were  timid,  and  did  not  want  to  go  back 
home  nor  yet  look  further  for  shelter,  and  in 
the  kindness  of  her  heart  she  asked  a  sister 
living  opposite  (in  the  best  of  style,  too,  aud 
who  had  positively  refused  over  and  over 
again  to  have  any  stranger  in  her  home)  to 
allow  my  friend  and  myself  to  occupy  for 
three  nights  one  of  her  rooms.  We  don’t 
know  why  she  relented,  whether  it  was  that 
our  woe-begone  expression  was  more  than  she 
could  bear,  for  we  asked  no  questions;  but  she 
did,  and  we  were  invited  iuto  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  bed  rooms  it  had  ever  been  our  good  for¬ 
tune  to  enter. 

Nothing  so  stately  and  grand  as  to  over¬ 
power  us,  but  everything  chaste  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  Blue  was  the  color  ;  carpet  of  white 
ground,  covered  with  “  Forget-me-not’s,”  blue 
repped  chairs,  lambrequins  of  blue  cretonne, 
bureau  mats  of  the  same  color,  as  was  also  the 
toilet  set.  A  Nottingham  lace  spread,  lined 


with  blue  covered  the  bed,  and  pillow  shams 
to  match,  was  the  final  touch  to  the  whole. 

After  removing  some  of  the  native  dust  we 
started  for  the  Centennial  Ground,  as  we  had 
been  in  town  several  hours  already,  and 
though  they  had  been  used  to  our  on  tire  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  comfort,  vet  we  were  longing 
for  the  first  look  inside  the  great  building. 

Of  course  the  longrideover  the  same  ground 
was  necessitated,  but  we  felt  sure  now,  and 
safe,  for  had  we  not  secured  a  place  to  sleep! 

The  first  impression  given  us  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Corliss  engine  that  President  Grant  had, 
by  a  slight  motion,  starte  1,  and  which  was 
the  motive  power  of  all  the  hundreds  of  small¬ 
er  ones  that  were  scattered  throughout  the 
grounds,  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  we 
stood  before  it,  awed  by  the  evidence  of  what 
mighty  power  there  was  in  the  human  brain, 
that  could  conceive  and  make  such  a  gigantic 
piece  of  machinery. 

We  then  stepped  a  little  further  in  towards 
the  centre  of  the  main  building,  in  order  to 
more  fully  realize  the  vast  extent  of  this,  the 
largest  structure  we  had  ever  seen. 

Pushing  on  through  the  crowd,  we  made 
the  most  of  what  time  there  was  left  us  ere 
the  building  closed  for  the  day,  and  at  each 
step  becoming  more  and  more  astonished  at 
the  wonderful  sights,  and  laid  our  plans  as  to 
what  ground  we  had  better  go  over  the  next 
day  commencing  early,  for  we  proposed  see¬ 
ing  all  that  we  could . 

Turning  our  steps  towards  the  entrance  and 
following  the  mass  of  people,  we  were  soon  in 
the  street  and  waiting  for  a  car,  with  faint¬ 
est  hope  of  obtaining  even  a  foothold  in  one 
as  we  saw  them  pass  full  to  overflowing;  and 
when  we  say  this,  it  does  not  mean  full  as  we 
see  the  street  cars  in  this  city,  though  they 
are  well  crowded. 

But  these  in  Philadelphia  were  filled  up  to 
“Scripture  measure,’’  “pressed  down,  run¬ 
ning  over,”  this  latter  degree  was  veritably 
true  in  this  case;  for  they  were  hanging  on 
the  outside  of  the  windows,  with  their  feet 
touching  the  iron  bar  running  the  entire 
length  of  car. 

Having  waited  a  few  moments  looking  at 
the  great  crowds  and  wondering  when  our 
turn  would  come,  suddenly  a  strange  feeling 
of  dizziness  came  over  us.  and  we  had  the 
sensation  of  walking  on  a  rubber  pavement, 
and  of  being  thrown  forward  out  of  balance, 
with  no  control  of  either  brain  or  feet.  Our 
companion  was  very  anxious  lest  she  should 
have  a  greater  care  than  could  be  managed 
even  in  a  car  with  plenty  of  room,  but  a  kind 
Providence  opened  a  way  of  escape,  for  just 
then  a  car  stopped,  letting  off  two  passengers, 
and  with  quick  stops  we  stumbled  on  the  plat¬ 
form  by  the  driver, leaving  by  “main  strength,” 
room  only  for  him  to  move  the  brake.  And 
in  this  way,  about  8  o’clock,  found  ourselves 
once  again  in  our  pleasant  room  on  Eight¬ 
eenth  street.  Now  comes  in  the  effect  of 
color! 

As  quickly  as  possible  we  retired,  and  after 
lying  down,  on  a  bed  easy  and  comfortable, 
there  stole  over  our  tired  brain,  through  the 
perfect  appointments  of  the  room,  with  its 
delightfully  soft,  delicate  blue  resting  upon 
and  surrounding  each  article  therein,  a  calm 
and  soothing  influence  that  over-shadowed 
us,  and  we  sank  into  a  sweet  sleep  that  was 
not  broken  until  nine  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  wheu,  upon  springing  to  our  feet,  found 
our  head  aud  body  fresh  and  clear,  all  ready 
for  an  entire  day  of  enjoyment. 

Upon  reaching  home,  aud  mentioning  these 
facts  among  others  by  way  of  experience  aphy- 
sician  present,  said,  “you  may  be  glad  of  own¬ 
ing  a  healthy  body  and  temperate,  for  the 
feelings  you  have  described  are  indications  of 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  of  the  brain.”  We  were 
thankful  for  any  agency  that  saved  us  from 
that,  but  must  give  a  good  share  of  credit  to 
the  “blue  room,”  with  its  cool,  refreshing, 
restful  ness. 

Harmonious  coloring  is  not  the  first  object 
of  life,  but  every  healthy  mind  is  aware  of 
being  made  uncomfortable  by  the  glaring 
bad  taste  of  some  people’s  houses,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  beauty  is  as  easy  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  as  ugliness,  surely  it  becomes  at  least  a 
secondary  duty  for  the  head  of  each  household 
to  make  the  surroundings  in  good  taste,  c.  c. 


Domestic  Ccononuj 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY"  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 

Ill-fitting,  ill-made,  ill-looking  garments 
help  to  destroy  one’s  self-respect. 

There  is  nothing  more  grossly  vulgar  than 
prying  curiosity. 

Loudness  or  a  wild  display  of  one’s  self  is 
extremely  ill-bred.  Young  people  will  do  well 
to  remember  this. 


HINTS. 

Tops  of  kerosene  lamps  that  have  become 
loose  can  be  made  as  good  as  new  by  melting 


alum  and  pouring  it  while  boiling  hot  into  the 
groove. 

Alum  will  also  harden  tallow. 

Bread  and  cake  should  be  thoroughly  cooled 
before  they  are  put  away  into  a  box  or  jar. 
If  not,  the  steam  will  cause  them  to  mold 
quickly. 

When  garnishing  dishes  be  careful  not  to 
overdo  the  work.  Thin  slices  of  lemon  may 
be  used  for  fish  as  well  as  parsley.  Cold  boiled 
beets  or  carrots  stamped  with  a  vegetable 
cutter,  make  a  pretty  garnish  for  cold  or  hob 
meats.  If  you  have"  not  parslev  use  celery- 
tops.  small  leaves  from  the  heart  of  the  let¬ 
tuce  or  carrot  leaves. 


SUMMER  DRINKS. 


GTXGEK  BEER. 

Two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
bruised  ging'r  root,  one  oun^e  of  cream-of- 
tartar  and  two  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Put 
the  ginger  into  the  boiling  water,  place  where 
the  water  will  keep  hot  without  boiling,  take 
from  the  fire,  add  the  sugar  and  cream-of  tar¬ 
tar.  When  luke-warm  strain  and  add  a  half 
pint  of  good  yeast.  Let  stand  over-night, 
then  bottle, 

HOP  BEER. 

Boil  gently  for  three  hours  five  quarts  of 
water  and  six  ounces  of  hops.  Strain,  add 
five  quarts  more  of  water  and  four  ounces  of 
bruised  ginger  and  boil  half  an  hour  longer. 
Again  strain,  add  four  pounds  of  sugar  and 
when  milk-warm  add  a  pint  of  yeast  and  in 
24  hours  it  is  ready  for  bottling. 

SPRUCE  BEER. 

Hops  one  mince,  sassafras  chips  one  ounce, 
water,  five  gallons.  Boil  half  an  hour,  strain, 
add  three-and-a-half  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
one-half  ounce  each  of  essence  of  ginger,  and 
spruce,  and  one-fourth  ounce  of  ground  pimen¬ 
to.  When  cool,  add  a  pint  of  good  yeast.  At 
the  end  of  24  hours,  draw  off  and  bottle. 

LEMON  BEER. 

One  gallon  of  boiling  water,  one  lemon 
sliced,  picking  out  seeds,  one  ounce  of  bruised 
ginger,  and  one  pound  of  sugar.  Keep  when 
the  liquor  will  be  hot,  without  boiling,  for  an 
hour,  strain,  and  when  cool  add  a  teacupful 
of  yeast.  After  24  hours,  bottle, 

Mrs.  Brown. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

GOOD  SPICE  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  half  cup  of  butter  j 
yelks  of  four  eggs,  one- half  cup  of  molasses, 
one  half  cup  of  sour  milk,  two  and  a- ha  If 
cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  a 
teaepoonful  each  of  ground  clover,  cinnamon, 
allspice  and  nutmeg. 

FISH  FRITTERS. 

Remove  bones  and  skin  from  any  cold  fish. 
Make  very  fine  by  pounding  in  a  mortar,  add¬ 
ing  equal  proportions  of  hread  crumbs  (not  too 
dry)  and  hot  mashed  potatoes.  Stir  in  a  half 
teacupful  of  cream,  two  beaten  eggs;  season 
with  cavenne  pepper  and  salt;  form  into 
small  cakes,  and  fry  in  butter  or  lard. 

MRS.  CURTIS. 


TO  SWEETEN  BUTTER. 

Butter  that  has  become  strong  may  be 
sweetened  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  cooking 
purposes  as  follows:  Add  a  handful  of  salt 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  two  or  three 
pounds  of  butter:  let  come  to  a  boil;  pour 
into  a  crock  and  set  in  a  cold  place.  Take  off 
the  top,  careful  not  to  disturb  the  settlings. 

farmer’s  wife. 


CREAM  CANDY'. 

Boil  one  pint  of  granulated  sugar  and  a 
pint  of  water,  without  stirring,  until  stiff 
enough  to  harden  when  dropped  into  cold 
water.  Have  prepared  four  teacupfuls  of 
corn-starch,  rubbed  smooth  in  a  very  little 
cold  water,  and  add  just  at  this  time.  Stir 
constantly  while  boiling  for  a  few  minutes 
longer.  Pour  into  a  buttered  dish,  and  when 
cool  enough  to  handle  work  rapidly.  Flavor 
as  you  pull  it.  a  lover  of  candy. 


GREEN  PEA  SOUP. 

Boil  one  quart  of  shelled  peas  and  an  onion 
until  the  peas  are  very  tender.  Mash  and 
add  a  pint  of  stock,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  and  one  of  flour  rubbed  together.  Boil 
up  and  add  two  cupfuls  of  rich  milk.  Season, 
strain  and  serve.  Small  pieces  of  fried  bread 
are  nice  served  with  the  soup.  a.  e.  m. 


Ilorslord**  Acid  Phosphate. 

Valuable  Medicine. 

Dr.  IA .  H.  Parmklee,  Toledo,  O.,  says: 
“  I  have  prescribed  the  ‘acid’  in  a  large  va 
riety  of  diseases,  and  have  been  amply  satis 
fled  that  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of 
medicinal  agents.” — Adr. 


Prof.  Hors  lord’s  Baking  Powder. 

Dr.  Waller,  Chemist  of  New  York  Board 
of  Health,  in  a  report  on  the  purity  of  food, 
recommends  the  use  of  Baking  Powders  made 
by  Prof.  Horsfords  process. — A  dr. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  15,  1882. 

At  the  University  Convocation  held  at 
Albany  during  the  past  week,  Professors 
Martin,  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
Backus,  of  Vassar  College:  Alexander,  of 
Union  College,  and  Getraore,  of  the  Rochester 
University,  were  added  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Art  and  Science  of  Teaching.  The  paper 
on  “  Admitting  women  to  American  Colleges” 
was  discussed  by  Professors  White,  Martin 
and  Backus.  Tributes  to  the  memory  of  Re¬ 
gent  Hale,  E.  B.  Morgan,  W.  W.  Campbell, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Halley,  J.  M.  Mears,  J.  W.  Dra¬ 
per,  H.  P.  Teppan  and  Principal  J.  P.  Har¬ 
rington,  deceased  members,  were  read.  Presi¬ 
dent  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College,  delivered  an 
oration  on  “  The  True  Function  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  College,”  and  Assistant  Secretary  Pratt 
read  a  paper  on  “  The  Annals  of  Education  in 
this  State.” 

The  following  Executive  Committee  was 
appointed:— Professors  Williams,  Benuett  and 
Frink,  President  Waterbury  and  Principals 
Taylor,  Wickes  and  Curtis.  Degrees  were 
conferred  as  follows: — Doctor  of  Medicine — 
Isaac  Williams,  of  Brooklyn;  George  Blumen, 
of  Syracuse;  Nathan  R.  Tefft,  of  Onondaga 
county;  Charles  E.  Smith,  of  Auburn,  and 
E.  D.  Jones,  of  Albany;  and  Doctor  of  Laws, 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Martin  then  pronounced  a  bene¬ 
diction  and  the  convocation  adjourned  sine 
din. 

The  weather  during  the  past  few  days  has 
been  very  much  warmer  and  the  farmers  are 
more  hopeful  of  tbeir  corn  crop. 

Old  Holenson,  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  feared 
there  was  foul  air  in  a  cisteru  which  he  was 
about  to  clean,  and  prudently  sent  his  daugh¬ 
ter  down  to  find  out.  His  apprehension  was 
not  groundless.  The  girl  was  suffocated  to 
death. 

The  Banco  I  talo- Americano  of  Carlo  Bar- 
sotti,  and  the  Italian  Newspaper  11  Progresso 
Italo- Americano,  occupying  roo  ms  in  the 
Staats-Zeitung  building,  this  city,  had  tbeir 
safe  burglarized  on  Wednesday  night  last. 
The  burglars  secured  $7,000  in  money  and 
made  good  their  escape. 

,  The  river  and  harbor  bill  was  put  through 
the  senate  on  Tuesday  last.  It  appropriates 
$20,000,000,  all  told,  for  different  river  aud 
harbor  improvements.  Whew: 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  nomin¬ 
ations  to  the  Senate;  Postmasters — John  S. 
Suedcker  at  Hempstead,  N.  Y.  James  N. 
Wore  at  Raveuswood,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Cruick- 
shank  at  Salem,  N.  Y ;  Leon  A.  Kendrick  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

A  National  Education  Assembly  will  be 
held  at  Ocean  Grove  on  August  S  and  9  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  aud  directing  pub 
lie  opinion  in  aid  of  popular  education.  It  is 
expected  that  President  Arthur  and  several 
members  of  his  Cabinet  will  attend  oue  or 
more  of  the  sessions.  Commissioner  Eaton  will 
make  the  opening  address,  and  the  closing 
session  on  the  evening  of  August  9  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  consideration  of  methods  of  relief 
proposed  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  Senator 
Blair,  of  New-Hampshire,  making  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  new  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  which  has  been  for  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  at  No.  205  Lexington  Ave. 

Hanlan  has  deposited  $1,000  in  the  Mayor’s 
hands  to  make  good  his  challenge  to  row  any 
five  men  in  the  world. 

During  a  thunder  storm  in  Gordon  County 
Ga.  last  week,  Henderson  Mann,  colored,  went 
under  a  tree  to  escape  the  rain.  The  tree 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  Mann  was  killed. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  horse  attached  to 
a  carriage  belonging  to  a  fishing  party  wan¬ 
dered  alone  back  toward  bis  borne  in  Pater¬ 
son,  and  crossed  without  injury  on  the  t'es 
the  high  bridge  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  above  Paterson.  The 
bridge  is  1,000  feet  long  and  70  feet  high,  and 
has  no  guard  at  the  sides. 

Monroe  A.  Green,  Seth  Green’s  brother, 
set  free  in  Greenwood  Lake  yesterday  50,000 
California  mountain  trout,  commonly  know 
as  rainbow  trout.  They  were  brought  from 
the  State  fish  hatching  works  at  Caledonia  in 
milk  cans  filled  with  ice  and  water.  The 
journey  was  made  in  twenty-one  hours,  and 
few  died.  The  rainbow  trout  endures  travel 
better  than  the  common  brook  trout.  Mr. 
Green  says  that  this  year  2,000,000  rainbow 
trout  an  inch  long  have  been  distributed  in 
the  waters  of  New'  York  State. 

The  body  of  a  child  was  found  on  the  live 
coals  in  the  furnace  of  the  Rossmore  Hotel, 
It.s  mother  was  arrested  and  confessed  to  hav¬ 
ing  placed  it  there,  but  declared  that  it  was 
still-born. 

The  Freight  Handlers’  Union  was  strer  gthed 


not  only  by  larger  contributions  of  money 
than  on  any  previous  day,  but  by  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Hundreds  of  Russian  refugees  and 
Italians  who  had  resolved  that  they  would 
not  aid  in  defeating  the  great  strike.  Little 
freight  was  offered  at  the  railroad  and  trans¬ 
portation  companies’  depots;  nevertheless  the 
railroads  again  found  themselves  badly  fet¬ 
tered.  A  thousand  loaves  of  bread  were  sent 
to  the  freight  handlers  and  they  immediately 
gave  it  to  an  orphans’  home. 

At  Washington,  Pa.,  a  good-looking  white 
lady  named  Miss  Ven  e  Clokey  married  a 
colored  man  clandestinely,  and  her  relatives 
have  secured  her  incarceration  in  an  insane 
asylum  on  that  account, 

A  terrible  accident  occurred  on  the  West 
Shore  R.  R.  at  half-past  two  o’clock  Thursday 
afternoon,  about  one  mile  south  of  Milton,  on 
Cameron  <fc  Fagan’s  contract,  at  what  is 
known  as  stations  465  and  470,  and  where 
twenty-eight  laborers,  mostly  Italians,  were 
employed.  Thomas  Eagan,  the  foreman,  was 
in  the  act  of  tamping  a  hole  for  a  blast  in 
which  was  about  two  begs  of  black  powder, 
when  suddenly  the  blast  prematurely  ex¬ 
ploded,  killing  three  men  and  injuring  nine 
others. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  males  21  years  and 
over  in  the  U  nited  States  and  each  State  and 
Territory,  according  to  a  table  just  issued  by 
the  Census  Bureau : 

, - White - >  Colored* 


Total.  1 

Native. 

Foreign . 

United  States. 

1 2,880,  349 

8,270,518 

3,072,487 

1,487,844 

States . 

12,571,437 

8,129,877 

2,981,309 

1,457,251 

Alabama . 

259,884 

136, 058 

5,403 

118,423 

Arkansas  . 

182.977 

129,675 

6,475 

46,827 

California . 

329,392 

135,209 

127,317 

66,809 

Colorado . 

93,008 

65,215 

26,873 

1,520 

Connecticut... 

177,291 

118,877 

55,012 

3,532 

Delaware . 

38,298 

27,447 

4,455 

390 

Florida . 

61,699 

30,351 

3.859 

27,489 

Georgia . 

321,438 

172,044 

5  923 

143,471 

Illinois . 

796,847 

505,272 

277,889 

13,686 

Indiana . 

498,437 

-11. 1,253 

73,446 

10,739 

Iowa . 

416,658 

1  ,580 

126,103 

3,025 

Kansas . 

265,714 

201,354 

53,505 

10,765 

Kentucky . 

876,221 

287,362 

80,217 

58,642 

Louisiana . 

216,787 

81.777 

27.033 

107,977 

Maine . 

187,823 

164,173 

22,486 

661 

Maryland .... 

232,106 

144,586 

38,936 

48  581 

Massachusetts 

502,648 

826,002 

170,690 

5,956 

Michigan . 

467,687 

,  285,469 

196,003 

6,130 

Minnesota  .... 

213,465 

88,622 

123,777 

1.088 

Mississippi.... 

238,532 

102,580 

5,674 

130,378 

Missouri . 

541,007 

396,322 

111,843 

33,042 

Nebraska . 

129,012 

83,334 

44,864 

844 

Nevada . 

31,255 

11,412 

14,191 

5.622 

N.  Hampshire.. 

105,138 

88,790 

16,111 

237 

New  Jersey. ... 

800,635 

190,656 

99,309 

10,670 

New  York _ 

1,403,751 

852,094 

536,593 

20,059 

North  Carolina 

294,750 

187,63; 

2,095 

U5  018 

Ohio . 

826,577 

618,483 

191,386 

21,706 

Oregon . 

59,629 

38,006 

13,630 

7,993 

Pennsylvania.. 

1,091.294 

797,532 

272,860 

23,892 

Rhode  Island.. 

76,898 

47,904 

27,103 

1,866 

South  Carolina. 

205,789 

82,010 

3,990 

118,880 

Tennessee . 

330, SOS 

240,939 

9,116 

80,250 

Texas . 

380,376 

246,018 

3a, 71 9 

76,639 

Vermont . 

95,621 

77.774 

17,533 

314 

Virginia . 

381,505 

198,277 

7,971 

128,257 

W  Virginia.... 

139,161 

123,569 

9,208 

6,384 

Wisconsin . 

340,482 

149,463 

189,469 

1,550 

The  Territories 

258,1112 

140,641 

88,178 

30,093 

“  It  saved  my  wife  from  the  grave  or  an 
asylum,”  writes  a  gentleman  whose  wife  had 
been  a  fearful  sufferer  from  Neuralgia.  She 
had  used  Compound  Oxygen  for  a  few 
weeks.  All  information  ubout  this  new 
agent  of  cure  will  b  e  sent  free  by  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  St,,  Philadelphia, 
— Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Alexandria,  Egypt,  founded  by  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre, 
332  years  B.  C.  and  containing  a  population 
of  about  200,000  souls,  has  been  bombarded, 
plundered  and  burned.  Three  quarters  of  the 
town  has,  it  is  reported,  been  already  con¬ 
sumed  and  the  flames  are  still  raging  fiercely. 
As  predicted  last  week,  war  has  broken  out 
between  the  British  and  the  Egyptians  on  the 
Nile.  Last  Monday  Admiral  Seymour,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  British  fleet  before  Alexandria, 
gave  notice  to  Arabi  Bey,  Commander  of  the 
Egyptian  forces,  that  at  the  end  of  24  hours 
he  would  bombard  the  forts  lately  erected  by 
Arabi  to  cover  the  vessels  in  the  harbor. 
Seymour  had  previously  ordered  that  work 
on  these  forts  should  instantly  cease,  but 
Arabi  had  refused  to  comply.  At  7:45  Tues¬ 
day  morning  the  bombardment  was  begun  by 
a  dozen  British  war  vessels,  capable  of  throw¬ 
ing  15%  tons  of  iron  at  each  discharge. 

The  bombardment  was  practically  over  at 
noon ;  for  by  that  time  most  of  the  forts  had 
been  either  blown  up  or  silenced.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  stuck  to  their  guns  manfully  until  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  heavier  metal  of  tbeir  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  loss  among  them  is  estimated  at 
600  killed  and  1,500  wounded,  while  the  loss 
on  the  fleet  was  merely  trifling.  Whenever 
any  movement  was  perceived  among  the 
enemy  during  the  afternoon,  the  fleet  fired 
until  it  ceased,  until  6.30  p.  m.,  when  hos¬ 
tilities  ended  for  the  day.  Next  morning, 
when  about  to  resume  firing,  a  flag  of  truce  was 
seen  on  one  of  the  dismantled  forts,  and  firing 


was  suspended.  It  was  afterwards  learned 
that  Arabi  Bey  with  his  followers  had  aban 
doned  the  town  during  the  cessation  of  oper 
ations  due  to  the  hoisting  of  this  flag.  Before 
quitting  the  city  he  liberated  all  the  convicts, 
and  these  together  with  some  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  rabble  massacred  about  2,000  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Christians  who  had  failed  to 
imitate  most  of  the  aliens  who  bad  left 
the  place  before  the  bombardment  began. 
During  the  night  of  the  11th  and  12th  the  town 
seems  to  have  been  a  regular  pandemonium. 
The  departing  troops  plun  dered  the  place  and 
set  fire  to  many  of  the  principal  European 
buildings;  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  w  ent  off 
with  the  retiring  army,  the  wild  Bedouins 
from  the  sourroundiug  country  then  joined 
the  liberated  rascals  and  the  lowest  rabble  and 
together  they  inaugurated  a  leigu  of  terror, 
butchering  all  the  Europeans  they  could 
reach,  plundering  all  kinds  of  valuable  mov¬ 
ables  and  setting  fire  to  the  town  in  innumer¬ 
able  places.  On  the  second  day  the  English 
marines  landed  in  small  bodies,  but  it  was  not 
until  Friday  that  force  enough  had  disem¬ 
barked  to  attempt  to  check  the  flames  and 
put  an  end  to  pillage.  The  commercial 
capital  of  Egypt  is  destroyed,  however.  Arabi 
Bey  is  marching  to  Cairo,  and  no  one  can  yet 
foretell  when  or  how  the  trouble  will  end. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


The  July  returns  of  the  Deuartment  of 
Agriculture  from  all  the  States  aud  Territo¬ 
ries  of  the  United  States,  compiled  on  July 
II,  indicate  an  increase  of  area  planted  in 
corn  exceeding  four  per  cent.,  or  fully  2,600,- 
000  acres.  In  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  acreage,  but  in  all  other 
States  of  any  prominence  in  corn  growing 
there  is  some  increase.  In  the  Gulf  States 
the  advance  has  been  heavy,  in  obedience  to 
the  instiuct  of  self-preservation.  The  usual 
result  of  high  price  of  a  crop,  an  immediate 
extension  of  its  breadth  of  cultivation,  was 
prevented  in  the  Ohio  Valley  only  by  ex¬ 
cessive  rains  and  a  temperature  that  made 
early  planting  impossible.  The  States  re¬ 
porting  a  decrease  are:  Maine,  oue  per  cent. ; 
Ohio,  California,  Utah,  two Nevada,  three;  In¬ 
diana,  three;  Illinois,  six;  Washington,  nine; 
Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  Oregon  report 
the  same  area  as  last  year  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  make  one  per 
cent,  increase;  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land,  Wisconsin,  Missouri  aud  Colorado,  two; 
Massachusetts,  North  California,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Michigan  and  Iowa,  three;  Now  Mex¬ 
ico,  four;  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  five; 
Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  six;  Mississippi, 
seven;  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Arkansas  and 
Kentucky,  nine;  Kansas,  11;  Nebraska,  12; 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  13;  Texas,  17;  Minne¬ 
sota,  26:  Dakota,  46,  Though  the  percentage 
of  Minnesota  seems  Urge,  the  corn  area,  of 
that  State  has  until  recently  been  less  than 
that  of  two  counties  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  condition  of  corn  is  marked  low,  from 
late  planting,  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  re¬ 
planting  after  floods,  but  has  been  improving 
during  June,  and  is  generally  considered  in 
fair  vigor  and  active  growth,  promising  far 
better  condition  in  August  should  the  season 
continue  as  favorable  as  at  this  date.  The 
general  average  is  85,  against  90  in  July  last 
year,  before  the  disastrous  drought  set  in.  It 
is  above  100  in  all  the  sea-coast  States  from 
South  Carolina  to  Texas,  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  and  Kansas;  Oregou  and  Nevada 
stand  at  100;  Arkansas  at  97;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Connecticut,  New  Mexico,  96;  North 
Carolina,  California,  Utah,  95;  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Colorado,  Utah,  94;  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  West  Virginia,  93;  Vermont,  Da. 
kota,  92;  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Nebraska 
Washington,  90;  Maine,  New  York,  Michigau, 
86;  Kentucky,  84 ;  Minnesota,  S3;  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  82;  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  80;  Indiana, 
79;  Iowa,  72;  Illinois,  68.  The  State  of  largest 
acreage  stand  lowest  of  all  in  condition. 
Upon  this  area  and  condition  a  medium  yield, 
producing  1,700,000,000  bushels,  is  scarcely 
possible.  With  the  yield  of  last  year  the 
product  would  exceed  1,200,000,000.  The 
range  of  possibilities  covers  at  least  500,000,000 
bushels,  the  result  dependent  upon  the  me¬ 
teorological  conditions  of  the  succeeding  80 
days. 

The  condition  of  Winter  wheat  averages 
higher  than  at  any  previous  July  return,  104, 
against  83  last  July.  The  SpriDg  wheat  aver¬ 
age  stands  at  100,  instead  of  90  iu  1881,  Un¬ 
less  the  proportion  of  wheat  to  straw  should 
be  less  than  usual,  or  the  grain  be  damaged 
after  thrashing,  the  crop  must  prove  one  of 
the  largest  ever  garnered  in  the  county.  The 
average  condition  of  the  principal  Winter 
wheat  States  is  as  follows:  Ohio,  101;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  104;  Michigan,  106;  Indiana,  104;  Illi¬ 
nois,  105;  Missouri,  HI;  Kansas,  116;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Southern  States  each  stand 
at  100  or  above;  California  at  90;  Oregon, 
105.  The  Spring  wheat  State  averages  are: 
Wisconsin,  94;  Minnesota,  9S;  Iowa,  102;  Ne- 


i  raska,  105;  Dakota,  1)8;  Colorado,  98;  Maine, 
101;  New  Hampshire,  103;  Vermont,  94.  The 
harvest  of  Winter  wheat  on  the  first  of  July 
was  completed  iu  the  South  and  was  in  active 
progress  in  Kentucky  and  commencing  north 
of  the  Ohio  River.  At  that  date  it  had  reached 
the  latitude  of  40  degrees  and  will  soon  be 
completed. 

The  condition  of  oats  is  very  high,  aver¬ 
aging  103;  of  rye,  101;  of  barley,  95.  The 
cereals,  corn  alone  excepted,  all  promise  a 
yield  per  acre  above  the  average. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  July  10,  in  its 
review  of  the  British  grain  trade  during  the 
past  week,  says:  “The  unsettled  and  rainy 
weather  of  the  past  week,  has  further  endan¬ 
gered  the  wheat  harvest.  Euglish  wheat  is 
now  very  scarce  an!  values  have  advanced 
fully  a  shilling.  Foreign  wheat  lias  tangibly 
improved,  on  account  of  the  increasing  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  harvests.”. ...... .Wool  imports 

at  New  York  the  first  six  months  of  1882  were 
35,488  bales,  against  24,947  bales  during  like 

period  in  1881 . One  lot  of  hogs,  81  in 

number,  brought  $9.00  at  Chicago  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last.  They  averaged  324  lbs . The 

division  of  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  been  charged  by  Congress  with 
the  collection  aud  monthly  publication  of 
freight  rates  of  railroad  and  steamboat  lines 
for  the  information  of  farmers.  It  is  believed 
by  the  Department  that  general  information 
concerning  local  prices  and  cost  of  shipment 
will  tend  to  stimulate  distribution  of  products 
and  will  certainly  aid  the  pro  lucer  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  shipment  of  his  surplus 
will  result  in  loss  or  profit.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  lines  are  cheerfully  responding  to  the  re¬ 
quests  for  information  and  promptly  aiding 
iu  giving  utility  and  value  to  the  monthly 

publication . In  1875,  which  was  the 

biggest  crop-year  for  the  peniusula  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  three  millions  of  baskets  of  peaches 
were  marketed.  From  latest  reports  the  pres¬ 
ent  crop  promises  to  be  even  greater. 

The  July  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  made  public, 
and  presents  a  rather  dismal  outlook  for  the 
corn  crop  in  that  State.  On  July  1,  1880,  the 
average  condition  of  the  growing  corn  in 
Illinois  was  101;  on  the  corresponding  date 
last  year  it  was  77,  and  on  July  1,  1883,  it  is 
placed  at  but  64,  as  compared  with  an  average 
crop,  which  is  called  100.  This  is  all  the  more 
significant  as  the  J  nne  report  gave  the  con¬ 
dition  as  78,  thus  shewing  that  material 
damage  was  sustained  during  the  month  of 
June.  The  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  1881 
wax  3,177,529  acres.  The  present  acreage,  as 
compared  to  that  of  1881,  is  reported  at  96, 
showing  a  loss  of  4  per  cent.,  or  124,700  acres. 
The  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
adds  that  the  condition  of  the  corn  crop  in 
that  State  has  never  been  worse  oh  any  pro¬ 
ceeding  first  of  July.  In  the  central  portion 
of  the  State  frequent  and  excessive  rains  are 
responsible  for  the  damage  caused.  Weeds 
have  flourished  and  choked  out  the  plant,  and 
uudrnined  lands  have  been  soaked  aud  baked 
until  their  cultivation  was  rendered  difficult 
and  the  prospects  of  a  crop  on  them  meager. . 

- - - 

*The  ancient  Hermes,  with  all  the  subtle  art 
and  natural  resources  of  the  Alchemists,  was 
a  very  poor  doctor  compared  with  Mrs.  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham,  of  Lynn,  Mass.  Hermes  may 
have  been  after  all  only  a  clever  practitioner 
of  the  Black  Art,  but  there  is  no  humbug  in  the 
pharmaceutical  chemistry  of  Mrs.  Pinkham’s 
Vegetable  Compound. — Ada. 

- - 

J3T“The  wonders  of  modern  chemistry  are 
apparent  in  the  beautiful  Diamond  Dyes.  All 
kinds  and  colors  of  Ink  can  be  made  from 
them.  —  Adv. 

- »-»-  ♦ - - — - 

“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Ask  druggists  for  it. 
deal’s  out  rats,  mice,  roaches,  bed-bugs 
skunks.  15c. — Adv. 


Eczema  (salt  rheum),  humors  and  pimple, 
worst  forms  cured  by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure. 
— Ada. 

- ♦  ■»  ♦ - 

See  Johnson  &  Field-*,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement  issue  of  July  8,  page  462. — Ada. 

- - 

Send  name  and  address  to  Cragin  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  cook  hook  free. — Ada. 


Hurneit’s  t'ocoalne. 

The  best  of  all  Hair  Dressings. 

It  allays  irritation,  removes  all  tendency  to 
dandruff,  and  invigorates  the  action  of  the 
capillaries  in  the  highest  degree,  thus  pro 
mating  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  of 
hair.  Its  effect  upon  the  glossiness  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  hair  is  such  as  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

Burnetts  Flavoring  Extracts  are  the 
best, — Ada. 


with  12c,  as  the  top  quotation,  and  dressed  butter 
milk  calves  sold  at  6@ic. 

Sheep  asp  Lambs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days,  41,- 
090  head,  against  52,275  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  la»t  week.  There  were  also  some  dozen  car¬ 
loads  In  the  pens  from  previous  arrivals  Sheep  sold 
slowly  at  steady  prices,  but  lamia  declined  still 
further,  selling  further,  selling  front  14  to  3go.  below 
those  of  the  same  quality  yesterday.  Fair  to  prime 
sheep  range  from  436  to  S-fic.  with  A  single  carload 
I  sold  nt  r>hiC.  Small  lots  or  picked  wethers  warn  re¬ 
tailed  at  Common  to  prime  Southern  lambs 

sold  at  fibv.wvVo.  with  selections  ns  high  as  7V6®7Kc. 
Most  of  the  sales  were  at  5M06}jO.  Pennsylvania  and 

State  lambs  sold  at  s^O'c.  Dressed  mutton  was  dull 
and  nearly  Jc  19  !b  lower,  very  few  carcasses  exceed¬ 
ing  lie.  Dressed  lambs  slow,  with  very  few  sales 
above  11c. 

Hoos— Total  receipts  for  six  days  19,963  bead, 
against  IS  846  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Market  barely  steady  at  $8.4008.75.  Country 
dressed  Me  .S.C.wlth  medium  at  11®U)40.  and  light  at 
UM@11>*e. 


State  dairy,  Welsh  tubs,  best,  23024c;  do.  good,  21® 
22c;  do.  fair,  20c;  Western  Imitation  creamery,  19@23c; 
do.  dairy  choice,  21c;  do.  good.  19® 20c;  fair,  17@18c;  do. 
factory,  best,  17J6@18c;  good,  17c. 

Chkksk.— The  market  has  a  Arm  tone,  without 
showing  change  of  moment.  Exporters  are  ready 
buyers  of  the  best  lots,  and  meet  1044c.  promptly, 
which  Is  the  general  rate.  Shippers  are  offering 
larger  tines  of  mor»  attractive  lots,  flood  and  tine 
grades  are  having  more  Attention,  as  well  as  cream¬ 
ery  skims,  but  medium  lots  are  Blow.  The  quotations 
of  cheese  for  export  lots  are  lO^e. 

Choice,  l(i®10Ue;  prime,  9y$<a9*fc;  good,  9®9J4e;  fair* 
poor,  Ohio  faetor,  9®'.i<t.io;  fine  riat.  8M®9c; 
good.  8®SMc;  poor.  4®7o;  Ohio  factory  ehedder.  9%® 
9->f  c .  nest  lots;  creamery  partly  skiinmed,  6®6J6c.  for 
best;  full  skimmed,  208; 

COTTON.— Thorn  has  been  a  week  market  for  the 
options.  There  are  easy  prices  on  the  other  side,  and 
a  dull  trade  here,  with  few  orders. 

CURRENT  PRICKS  FOR  SPOT  COTTON. 

Quotations  are  based  on  American  standard  of 
classification  and  on  cotton  In  store,  running  In 
quality  not  more  than  half  a  grade  above  or  below 
the  grade  quoted. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  10  Vf  10  36  10  M 

Strict  ordinary .  1013-10  111-10  111-16 

Good  ordinary . . .  H5*  11>S  11J& 

8triet  good  ordinary. ......  12  1-16  12  5-16  12  5-16 

Low  middling .  1236  1244  1264 

Strict  low  middling .  12->i  13  13 

Middling  .  12  15-10  13  3-16  13  3-10 

Good  .Middling .  13  5-10  13  9-10  13  9-10 

Strict  good  middling .  13  9-10  13  13-16  13  13-16 

Middling  fair .  14  1-16  14  5-16  14  5-10 

Fair.  ...T. .  1113-16  15  1-16  151-10 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary .  9  18-16  |  Low  Middling . Ill* 

Strict  good  ordinary  — 10  13  16  j  Middling . 12% 

Futures*— 

July . . 12.76®  12.87 

August . . . . . 12.  HI®  12.92 

September . 12. 5 1®  12  61 

October . 11.86®  11.91 

November.. . . . n.70@u  76 

December . . . . . . 11.70®  11 .77 

Janunry . 11.85011.86 

February . 1 1.9701 1.98 

March . 12.05012  09 

April . 12.19012.21 

Dried  Fruits,— Evaporated  apples  choice  to  fancy; 
14M®l5c:  and  sun-dried  lots  as  follows:  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  sliced,  fancy.  Sc;  do.  good  and  prune.  t><o.7We, 
fair.  6M',;i4c;  State,  6e.  for  flue  cut  Western,  3(<t0j-io 
Ten m  ssee  6  V  for  ordinary ;  Virginia.  3®6c  Peaches 
—Evaporate. peeled, old. -c; un  peeled, R  C.  H»®l2o.,  and 
other  grades  «®8oi  un peeled  halves,  and 

quarters,  4®4‘^c.  Plums,  9®10\ for  Southern  and  10 
®  2e.  for  titut'-.  fllsckhtq*rtc.<—  N«w,  10o.  Cherries, 
lOe.  for  new.  Huckleberries— Prime,  10®12c; 

Fresh  Fruits.— Strawberries.  6@15o  V  quart  fox 
up  river.  Cherries,  4®9c.  9  Tt>.  for  sour  and  common, 
and  8®r<:p  for  prime  and  choice  lots  sweet.  Goose¬ 
berries,  §4  UU®B.(U  F  bbl.  Peaches,  01.0002.5')  4'  crate, 
and  best,  $225  «UJX).  Norfolk  greeu  apples,  $3.1X104.00 
♦  bbl.  Raspberries,  3c»  9  cup  for  native,  and  6®8c. 
for  Antwerp. 

i'eunnu  have  a  slow  sale;  prices  are  unchanged. 
Quotations  are:  Hand  picked.  9$4®10u:  extr  prime, 
8%®9c;  XXX,  934c;  fair  to  prime.  7*4®7!*4C:  shelled  Is 
quoted  at  5®5Mc;  Spanish  shelled,  7>s®736c. 

Eoos.— The  offering  are  moderate,  not  more  than 
the  market  can  carry  comfortably,  and  price.*  rule 
very  regolur  Quotations  are:  Western,  2-iJ6®2te., 
and  Canada,  VK.V&^C:  State  and  Pennsylvania,  22@ 
2336c.,  Jersey,  21c. 

Hav  and  Straw.— The  arrivals  of  hay  are  moderate. 
Demand  Is  for  fair  quantities  and  prices  are  strong, 
especially  for  the  belter  qualities  Following  are  the 
quot  tlons  for:  Prime  hay.  Stic  fancy,  95c;  medium, 
fi  «,i V;  shipping.  55060c;  clover  mixed.  6O08BC;  clover 
at  40®  45c.  Long  rye  straw.  60®65ei  short,  35®40c;  oat 
straw,  30®3jo. 

Hors  —Quiet,  but  steady  In  view  of  the  small  offer¬ 
ings.  We  quote  State,  1891,  fair  to  choice,  3u@37c; 
poor  to  fair,  25030c;  Eastern,  1831,  25032c;  crop  iBSU, 
2djUfc. 

POULTRY  and  Gamk.— Of  pouttry  supplies  are  larger 
and  prices  rule  easy'  The  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions:  Dressed  poultry— Turkeys,  prime  and  choice, 
9  n>.  I3®l5c.  Chickens-  Philadelphia,  v  a,  26@30o; 
do,  Western,  20®2$c.  Fowls  Philadelphia,  >  ft,  19® 
2fto;  Jersey,  IT®1 9c;  State  »nd  Western,  do  .  I*.rul9c. 
Squabs.  V  do*  .  63.250  8  50  for  white  aud  $1.7502  00  for 
dark.  Dive  poultry  quoted:  Chickens,  Sprtug  9  It, 
23024c.  Fowls  Jersey  and  State  f  lb.,  17®l£c;  Wes¬ 
tern,  17@lSc:  Southern.  17c.  Ducks  Jersey,  extra 
large,  e  pair,  730  061.25;  Western,  F  pair.  60075c. 
Geese— Jersey.  F  pair,  $t.75®2UO;  Stale.  F  pair,  <1.50 
60 1.97.  Wild  p  hr  eons  $l.uU®3n  i  F  Uom  Plover,  fresh, 
F  dor...  $1.50®1.75.  Snipe,  $1.75®2. 00  F  doz.  for  best 
English. 

Rice.— la  well  sustained  In  price.  Demand  Is  fair 
lu  a  Jobbing  way.  The  quotations^  are:  Carolina  aud 
Louisiana  common  to  fair.  55>4tLnOt*c;  good  to  prime, 
choice,  7%08o;  ltangouu,  5%@3}{a,  duty  paid 
aud  8i>b02M<N  In  bond. 

Seed.— Linseed  Is  neglected;  quoted,  $7205.  Flax 
seed  is  dull;  quoted  at  $1.10 #1.45.  Clover  seed  has  a 
small  demand;  quoted  at  8W®SJ*e.  Cor  prime,  8M  #9o. 
for  Choice  and  strictly  choice  lots,  and  9Mc.  for  state. 
Timothy  Is  quiet;  quoted  at  $2.6<x«i2<S5  for  best  and 
68. b)®2.50  good  lots.  Canary  seed,  :ityC.  for  Smyrna. 

Sugar.—  Raw  quiet  and  nominal  still  at  7Me,  for  fair 
rettnlng  pending  a  settlement  ot  the  question  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  tariff.  Defined  very  quiet;  cut  loaf,  10a; 
crushed,  UV-;  cubes,  10a;  powdereu,  944® *•%•*!  grauala- 
ted,  9V,c;  mould  "  .v,”  coufectloner’  do,,  9® 

y ;  standard,  do.,  SJ§®9o;  off  ‘"A,"  8%0344C;  white 
extra  ••C,’*  8M®S;Rc;  yellow  do.,  do.,  744®3jfig;  yellow 

“C."  7-Xi®74sc.  yellow,  6%®7Mc- 

Tobacco.— Kentucky  more  active,  lugs,  6M‘@7}jo; 
leaf,  7?q®Uc;  prices  rather  weak;  sales  590  UtnU.  seed 
leaf  qutot,  sales,  5u0  eases  1891,  New  England  fillers 
and  seconds,  private  terms;  3tM  eases  iWi,  Pennsyl- 
vaula^ldsi'ioc;  100  cases  !S4o,  Ohio,  private  terms;  500 
bates  Havana,  SHc. 031.20. 

Vko  KTABUiH .  —  Potatoes  are  freely  offered  and  prices 
continue  easy,  The  quotations  are:  New  potatoes, 
6& 5005.1,0  F  bbl.  for  Southern  best  lots;  S3.riO04.uo  for 
Lully  Islands.  Greeu  pease — Long  Island,  V  bag,  50c. 
6i$.U0,  Asparagus,  F  dozen  bunches.  61.3002.25, 
Cucumbers- Norfolk.  F  crate,  g  1.350 1.75.  l'omatoes 
—Florida.  F  bush,  box,  31.0004.00;  do.  Norfolk  F 
arate,  $8. 0X32.50.  Beets— Long  Island,  ♦  1U>  bunches, 
6t.5O02.Wi.  Lettuce,  F  bbl.,  ju®7ac.  Onions -Mary¬ 
land  F  bbl..  gi.o  t,ci.5o.  RadUhcA,  F  lik)  hunches,  40® 
60c.  Squash,  gL5W.t2.5o  F  bbl  for  Norfolk.  String 
beaus— Norfulk,  F  half  bbl.,  $1.00®  1.10.  Cabbages— 
Jersey  itnd  Long  lslmid.  F  bbl.,  63,0005.00. 

Wool— lias  been  comparatively  tame  and  more  or 
jess  Irregular  here,  notwithstanding  the  favorable 
timi  of  the  advices  from  the  Interior  markets. 

Sales  Include  15, WO  lbs.  medium  fiance,  3ti®44c;  11.000 
coiuh  i",j .  l,.9W  iss  un  w  ashed  do.  28c; 

10,0)4)  16.  Georgia,  ,Ue;  15, Util)  n>.  ourry  lake,  tSU;  10,000 
!b.  domestic  nulls,  18c;  150,Wo  F .  Spring  Calliornia, 
26®  ile;  3,5a' lb.  Fall  do.,  15c;  107,000  lb.  Spring  Texas, 
17029.0c;  31, WX)  lb.  scoured  do.,  part.  64c;  lO.OU)  tb. 
scoured  Texas,  25.WU  lb.  unwashed  Virginia,  20.UOO  lb, 
.Montevideo,  and  80, WX)  lb,  domestic  pulled  on  private 
terms. 


Cattle— Offerings  fair,  mainly  grass  Texans 
and  Indians;  prices  tending  lower;  canning 
grades,  $3.50@4.50,  good  to  choice  fat  steers 
$4.7o@5.2o,  native  cows,  $S@4.25,  good  to 
heavy  steers,  f0.50@7.50;  stockers,  $3.50@4; 
feed  steers,$4,25@5.  Sheep  market  steady,  good 
to  choice  muttons,  $3.50@4.50;  lower  grades, 
$2.75@3.25.  Hoos  dull;  shipping  pigs,  |7.15@ 
7.40;  Yorkers,  $7.50@8.10;  packing,  ?7.50@ 
8.15;  butchers’  to  select,  $8.20@$8.50;  stock¬ 
ers,  $5. 30  @6. 50. 


SPECIALS  PROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS 
Up  to  Saturday,  July  15. 

Boston, — Corn  has  been  very  firm.  No. 

2  and  high  mixed  at  92@93e. ;  steamer  mixed 
and  yellow  at  91@92e. ;  no  grade  atS9@91c,; 
and  to  urrive  from  Chicago  it  is  nominally 
93@94c.  per  bush,  for  high  mixed,  and  91}  j'c. 
for  No.  2;  No.  1  and  extra  white  oats  at  70 
@72c. ;  No.  2  white  at  68@(!9q. ;  No.  3  white 
at  6b@67c. ;  No.  2  mixed  at  64@65o.  and 
Canada  at  63(aX>Bc.  per  bus,  Ryk  is  nominally 
90@92o.  per  bush.;  and  Barley  at  $1  10@ 

1  35  per  bush.  Shorts  are  scarce  and  nomi¬ 
nally  $18  50@I9  50  per  ton;  Fine  Feed  $23 @ 
25;  Middlings  $25@2S  per  ton.  Cotton  Seed 
Meal  at  $31w}32  pier  ton. 

Butter— Norihern  creamery,  choice  at  2Gc 
do  fair  to  good  at  2 1 (g 24c. ;  dairy,  Franklin 
Co.,  Vermont,  fine,  at  24@25c.,  do  New  York 
and  Vermont,  choice,  at  23@24e.  do  do  fair 
to  good,  at  2l@22e.  do  do  common,  at  10@20c, 
Western,  choice  creamery,  at  25(g2Gc.  do  fair 
to  good,  at  21@24c. ;  ladle  packed,  choice,  at 
19@20c. ;  do  fair  to  good,  at  16@17o.  New 
Cheese — Choice,  full  cream  at  l(%@llc.  per 
lb. ;  fuir  to  good,  at  9@10c. ;  common  skims 
at  5(g8c,  Eggs — Eastern  at  20c.  per  dozen. 
Northern,  19)£@20e. ;  Western,  17l£@l8c.  per 
dozen.  Beans— Northern  hand-picked  Pea  at 
$2  90@4  00  per  bushel;  do  New  York  at  $3  90 
@4  00;  do  common  $2  90@3  00;  medium 
choice  $3  50  @3  55 ;  common  to  good  $2  30@ 

3  25;  Yellow  Eyes  $3  30@3  55;  Red  Kidneys 
at  $2  75(g2  85.  Canada  peas  90e.@$l  20  per 
bushel  for  common  to  choice.  CJret  n  peas  at 
$1  20@1  65.  Potatoes — Aroostook  rose  $1  00 
@1  20;  Maine  Central  Rose  at  $1  00@L  20; 
Northern  Rose  at  $1  00@l  20;  Jacksons  at 
90e.@$l  00;  Prolifics  at  $1  00@1  20  aud  Peer¬ 
less  at  $1  00(gl  20  per  bush. 

Cincinnati. — Wheat  strong;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  old  $1.31 ;  new,  $1.18,  spot;  $1.13}4@ 
1.13}*j,  July;  $1.09^,  August.  Corn  strong; 
No.  2  mixed,  82c.,  spot ;  82%c. ,  July;  81c.(g 
81>>5C.,  August,  81  !jjc.,  September;  7tilqc.,  No¬ 
vember;  70^c.,  all  the  year.  Oats  steady, 
with  a  fair  demand:  No.  2  mixed,  5Sc.@5SJiC, 
Rye  quiet  at  77c.  Pork  easier  at  $23.  Lard 
dull  and  lower  at  $12.50,  Bulk  meats  easier; 
shoulders,  $9  75:  clear  rib,  $13.20.  Bacon 
easier;  shoulders,  $10.75;  clear  rib,  $14.37}^'; 
clear,  $14.75.  Whisky  strong  at  $1.14  ;  com¬ 
bination  sales  of  imished,  000  bbls.,  on  a  basis 
of  $1,14.  Butter  strong;  choice  Western 
Reserve,  20e. ;  choice  Central  Ohio,  18c.  Su¬ 
gar  quiet  and  unchanged.  Hogs  quiet;  com¬ 
mon  aud  light,  $G,50@8.35;  packing  and 
butchers’,  $  7. 90  (y.  8.90. 

Chicago,  July  13. — Wheat— No  2  Red 
Winter  strong  at  $1.20(g  120}^,  cash;  $1,10>£, 
July;  $l.llXigl.llJs-  August;  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring  quiet  but  steady  at  $1.82@L33;  cash 
and  July;  $1,12}^,  August;  $1.10$£<gl.l0%< 
September;  $1.  OVJi,  all  the  year:  regular( 
moderately  active  und  higher  at  $1,10%,  July ; 
$1,11%@1.11%;  August;  $1.10%,  September; 
$1.07%,  all  the  year.  Corn  strong  at  80%o., 
cash;  80% c.,  July ;  79 }.|0.,  August;  79c.,  Sep¬ 
tember,  77%c.,  October;  09%'c.,  ail  the  year; 
rejected.  70%.  Oats  quiet  at  55c.,  cash, 
52%c, ,  @62%  c.,  July,  41  %o.  .August,  37%c.  @ 
39c.,  September;  38%;  October;  38c.,  all  the 
year.  Flax-seed  firm  at  $1  24<</;  1,25.  Butter 
steady;  creamery,  20c.@24c.,  fair  to  choice 
daii’y,  14c(fi!20c.  Eggs  steady  at  17c. 
Pork  duil  and  low^er  at  $2l.00@22,  cash; 
$21. 90 t(i,31.92%',  July  and  August;  $2*3.07% 
@22.10,  September;  22.15(g22.‘20,  October; 
$20  bid,  all  the  year.  Lard  in  fair 
demand,  but  at  lower  rates,  at  $12.52%@ 
12.55,  cash; $12.55@12,57%,  August;  $12. 70@ 
12.72%  :  September,  _$12.75@  12.77%,  October. 
BnlK  meats  easier;  shoulders,  $9.75;  short 
rib,  $12.85;  short  clear,  $18.05.  Hogs — 
Market  dull  and  weak,  at  5c.@10e.  de¬ 
cline  since  yesterday;  mixed,  $7.50@8.20; 
heavy,  $8,25@8.80;  light,  $7.55@8.25;  skips, 
$4.75@7.40;  closed  weak.  Cattle. —  Mar¬ 
ket  weak;  exports,  10c.  lower;  some  ex¬ 
tra  at  $7.(50@@8.25;  good  to  choice  ship¬ 
ping,  13o.@25c.  lower  at  $G.90@7.40;  com¬ 
mon  to  fuir,  30c.  l(/.30c.  lower  at  $5@G,35;all 
low  grades  shipping  cattle,  30c@50o.  lower 
than  Tuesday;  bu'chers’  dull  at  $2.50@5; 
stockers  aud  feeders  very  dull  at  $2.75@5; 
range,  weaker;  Texans,  $3.75@4.50;  shipping 
Texans,  $4.75@5.25;  Wyoming  natives,  $G  50. 
Sheep— Market  very  dull  aud  15c, @25e. 
lower;  common  to  fair,  $3@3.50;  medium  to 
good,  $3.75©4.25;  choice,  $4.40@4.G0. 

St.  Louis — Wheat  higher;  No.  2  red 
Fall  $1.13%',  cash;  $1,11,  July;  $1.08%,  Au¬ 
gust;  $1.08%,  September;  $1.00%,  all  the 
year.  No.  3  do.  $1.09%@L.10%',  cash;  No.  4 
do.  at  $1.04,  cash.  Corn  80c.@81%.  cash; 
79% c.,  July;  78c  @78% c.,  August;  77%'c., 
September;  05%o.,  all  the  year.  Oats  lirm 
at51%'c.,  July;  32%  August;  87% c.  bid,  Sep¬ 
tember;  G5%  all  the  year..  Rye  firm  at  GSc. 
bid.  Pork  steady  and  unchanged.  Bacon 
easier;  shoulders  at  $10.50;  long  clear. 
$14.25;  short  rib,  $14.25;  short  clear,  $14.60 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York.  Satunlay,  July  15,  1882. 

BEANS  and  Peas.— The  foreign  (trades  of  beans  oqn- 
tlnue  favoring  buyers,  with  the  full  supplies  on  Offer; 
a  moderate  trade  results  on  out-of-town  orders.  The 
domestic  varieties  have  notshown  Important  change: 
they  are  taken  moderately .  The  quotations  are: 

Marrows,  $4.00  for  prime  and  $;>  81)03.90  fur  fair  lots; 
mediums.  68.55  for  prime,  aud  $3.3503.50  for  good: 
white  kidney.  $4.0004  03  for  choice  and  $3  8003  90  for 
fair;  pea,  f&TiJGj&Tk  for  choice;  red  kidney,  $4.85  for 
best,  am)  62.4502.00  for  fair  to  good.  Turtle  soup 
beans,  62.1302.20.  German.  62.50 <42.70  for  best  lots. 
Southern  blaokeyed  peas  arc  quoted  at  6 MW.  Green 
peas  have  a  good  Jobbing  demand;  quoted  at  61-30 
@1  55. 

Brkapstukfs  and  Provisions.  During  the  wt'ck  the 
speculative  trading  In  wheat  has  hern  active  and  the 
tendency  has  been  on  the  whole  strongly  to  higher 
prices  on  the  Winter  grades,  although  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  In  prices  were  frequent.  Estimates  of  the  vis¬ 
ible  supplies  this  week  make  a  fulling  off  from  300,000 
to  ICO.OcO  bushels  but  after  ttds  week  the  turn  will  be 
the  other  way.  *»  the  crop  Is  being  moved  forward 
freely  from  Interior  points. 

Prices  for  flour,  meal  and  feed. — Quotations:  Flour: 
No.  2,  63.OD04.AU;  latter  extreme  superfine,  $5.8505.00; 
common  to  fair  extra  State  rf5. 8005.4 v.  gtjod  to  fancy, 
do  65.flU08.OO;  common  tp  good  extra  Westerii. 
$4..*jfl®5.?5;  good  to  choice,  $5  HU®!l.rO;  common  to  good 
extra  round  hoop  Ohio.  $5.0005. 73;  good  to  choice  do. 
658908-00;  common  extra  Minnesota.  (005.50;  clear, 
67  0008.00;  rye  mixture.  $6.0.07  (fr.  bakers*,  extra, 
66.1)007.75:  straight.  |r.35®8.0u;  patent.  87.3S09  5O;  St. 
iTou  Is,  common  to  fair,  extra,  $5.11(105  85;  good  to  very 
choice  family,  6*.!K)®»?'0;  patent  tv* Inter  wheat  extra, 
67.0009  00:  City  Milt  extra  for  West  Indies.  $6  1-® 
6,60;  South  America.  $46)0680:  patent,  67.25®S  3»i 
market  clo-lftg  steady.  Southern  flour  quiet,  steady; 
sales,  ttSO  bbls.  Common  to  good  extra,  65  2006.15; 
good  to  choice,  *6.25<,/).s,on.  Rye  Hour  quiet,  un¬ 
changed  ssb-R.  SSObbls  Superline.  $1.640 1  10.  Corn 
meal— Brandy  wine.  $1.00:  yellow  Western  6l.40i»4.5  i 
Hag  meal  $t  0101.116  for  coarse  yellow;  $l.'«7t<j®1.95  for 
bolted  white.  Feed  -Quoted  at  $15.00017  00  for  40  to 
50  lt.s:  617.00018.50  for  60  Tts.;  6900002200  for  80  Its.; 

f 2.4.1 0327.00  for  100  tts  :  $27.S0®29.U)  for  sharps,  and 
20  5U®27  00  for  rye  feed. 

Prices  for  grain. —Wheat,  ungraded  Winter  red. 
61-IT01.34;  No.  3  red.  61.29  new  crops  Steamer  No.  2 
red,  si  .hi  y.  No  2  red.  6i.3n40j.3it  fur  certificates. 
No.  I  Red.  $!  9601.37;  mixed  Winter,  61.28kj0l.29Qs; 
uugrailcd  white  61.2)01.31;  No.  I.  white,  $1.31  for 
eertlflcntes:  81  S2*i  delivered;  No  2  red  July.  $|  286^® 

1  9941:  closing  $1  2*)i^;  do.  August,  61.239401  25:  closing 
61  24%:  8eotembcr.  61.13^01.20:  closing  $1  241-h:  do. 
October,  6L  4W<t>1.26,  closing  $126;  do  November 
$l. 211^0'. ,2('->.,:  Closing  do,  seller  the  year, 

61.28*401  24,  eloping  61  21-  No.  1.  wlilte.  Mumsi,  $1.23® 

1  V'31^-  closing,  6 1, 23 f, 6  Rye  scarce  and  very  llrmly 
held:  No.  1  Milwaukee  H2o:  State  and  Canada.  83® 
88c*.  sales  161160  bush  eholen  Wcste-n,  S3e.  Corn— A 
light  home  trade  demand  and  a  large  business  In 
notions;  ungraded  Western  mixed.  $7w98c;  No.  2, 
87H’0:  In  store,  87t^e;  in  elevator,  88%;  delivered  No. 
2  mixed,  July:  8Tli®s71^c;  closing.  S7'<..\  do.  August, 
H?M®H?44c:  closing  STJtc:  do.  September.  37J<®$8e. 
closing 87'4t*c;  do.  October,  SmtjtST-tiu:  cleslng  Rib.c: 
do.  November,  SOi.ASdGe.:  closing  8'iUu:  do.  spller  the 
war.  824i®83e:  closing  32«j.  G«<s  fairly  netlve  trade 
largely  In  options.  No  3,  6  V;  No.  2.  6:V 6'.’ No.  1. 
quolco,  62q.e;  No.  3  white  SVMc.s  for  new,  r.ic  for  old. 
No  2  64440650;  No.  1,  quoted.  i>8l*c;  mixed  Western, 
59  ,*63l’:  while  do  ,  i2->4®68c;  mixed  Sta»e  K4>«®il6c; 
white  do  .  (U®7flo;  No  2  mixed  July,  6lt^-ai»i2e:  do. 
August.  52%®5‘/WC;  do.  September.  l9lv®49IMc;  do. 
October,  4'.)' j®49iuC;  do.  November,  19c.;  bid,  19>-!se. 
asked. 

COM  PA  RATI  VIC  PRICKS  OK  01!  UN,  PROM  Iff  DKl.tVEIilES,  IN 
.NEW  YORK. 

Jan.  5,  Mar.  9,  July  18,  July  15, 
1SH2.  18S*2.  198  i.  1881. 

Wheat. No,l  whlte.bUBh.  $1.  I0M  81.30  $1.31'^  $i  26 

**  NO.  2  red.  busl).  1.43W  1.31W  1  84  1.58J.4 

**  No.  2  Chic,  spring.  l..'l?l|  l  30  1.80  1.21 

Corn,  No.  2.  bush.  .71%  .70  .87J4  .566^ 

Rye,  prime  bush.  .9ii  .89  .83  .96 

Oats,  No.  2.  bush.  .5034  51J4*  .62!ra  .43^4 

♦In  elevator. 

COMPARATIVE  PRICKS  OK  AUGUST  OPTIONS  ON  GRAIN  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

Mar.  81,  Mav  r>.  July  6,  July  13.  July.  15 
1882.  1882.  1882.  1882.  1881. 

Wheat, No.  2.  red, 

bush.  61.19X  61.237s  $1.22«  6L24W  $1.25(6 

"No.l  white  “  .  1.25  1.28%  1.2)4? 

Corn,  No.  2,  “  .78%  ,82?t*  .85%  .87%  ,57‘t 

Oats,  No.  2,  **  .41)d  .+8(4  .40%  .52*4 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OK  GRAIN. 

Latest  Preceding  Corresp'd'g 
dates,  week  week  1881, 
bush.  bush.  bush 

Wheat . . .  9,624.412  lb.107.l3l)  18,619,978 

Com .  6,888,650  6,91.4,867  15  523.581 

Oats .  1,675.823  1,848.210  7,164,147 

Rye .  OmSIO  725.6 i»  1*28,664 

Hnrley .  72.W3  106.568  171,611 

A  further  general  shrinkage  Is  thus  Indicated  in 
the  visible  supply  of  grain-  In  that  of  wheat  of  473,018 
bushels;  In  that  of  corn  again  of  as  much  as  577,217 
bushels,  aud  In  that  of  oats  of  172.582  bushels.  Of 
wheat  a  decrease  Is  also  noted  of  230  341  bushels,  and 
In  corn  of  93,479  bushels.  In  the  aggregate  accumula¬ 
tions  at  the  five  principal  Atlantic  ports. 

RECEIPTS  OK  BRKADSTUKKS  AT  NKW  YORK. 

This  week 

This  week.  Last  week,  last  year. 
Flour,  barrels.......  SS.200  09,200  111.1X4) 

Wheat  bushels .  (ilMOO  607.700  939,51X1 

Com,  **  337,800  240,425  1,576,000 

Rye.  “  75,900  8.800  2*1X1 

Oats,  **  .  261,  W0  355,300  312,250 

Peas,  *'  .  2,400  .  18. 5») 

Malt,  “  60,300  85,000  43,000 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork,  mess,  for  exporC,  621.50; 
new.  quoted  622  .50;  nothing  done  In  options;  August, 
621 . 10021  20;  September,  $22  20®'22.3'1.  Beef  rather 
quiet:  verv  steadily  held,  extra  mess,  $15.00015.50; 
pneket,  6lS.nO;  Glty  <>xtra,  Indlu  mess,  $80.00031.00. 
Reef  ham,  quoted.  $22  SxvfiJS  50.  Cut, meats  very  Arm 
In  price;  pickled  bellies,  12  T6s,  average-  13c;  SIX) 
pickled  shouldent,  lDociplekeled  bams.  ll^®14(sc. 
Middles—  t«oug  clear,  here,  13^e;  at  West,  long  clear. 
12.65C;  short  clear,  13.25  Lard- Prime  steam  spot, 
18.050181 15c:  August,  1*2  92^013.10;  September,  13® 
13  27 'v**;  thrtnhor.  13.1X4®  13  2?  h,c:  l3.l«c;  1,500  toe. 
November,  V2.9S013  10c.  December,  r2.87!^(ail3.90, 
EXTORTS  OK  BRKADSTUKKS  FRO!*  NEW  YORK. 

This  week 

This  week.  Last  week,  last  year. 

Flour,  barrels .  6*2,400  43,500  88,000 

Cornmeal,  •*  .  7.450  2.6(10  5,800 

Wheat,  bushels....  809,250  606,200  647,300 

Torn.  '*  ....  59,850  27.  UX)  1,1411.000 

Rye,  •*  _  60,350  74,960  7,800 

Peas,  **  ....  9,850  750  3,550 

Oats.  '•  ....  2.400  2,100  6,350 

COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OK  PROVISIONS  FROM  NKW  YORK. 

This  week 

This  week.  Last  week,  last  year. 

Pork,  barrels .  1.-130  1,719  3,000 

Beef.  tes.  and  bbls.  818  914  1,300 

Bacon  And  meat, Its.  *4,365.150  2,124,125  5,539,2*0 

Lard,  pounds .  •4  6(8.900  1,345  250  2,447, lUtl 

Butter.  **  226.450  1*27.350  314,71X1 

Cheese,  ••  3,H53,7m  2,660,410  6,487,200 

Tallow,  *'  811.230  180,700  611,850 

♦  Partly  on  through  freight  accounts. 

Butter.— The  market  has  not  shown  Important 
change.  The  offerings  are  somewhat  larger  of  the 
better  grades,  but  demand  proves  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  burdensome  accumulations.  Quoted: 

Creamery.  Western,  title.  25®'24hjc;  State.  25@26Jsc; 


Send  fie.  In  P,  O.  Stamps  to 


Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

for  Circular  of  advice  about  shipping  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Preserving  Eggs 
No.  279  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference— Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City 


gg]  *  PnoTomxPHT Yale  East. 

K  3  For  the  Old  ami  the  Yon#»£ ;  Kwi 

P  ^  f]7vn/J\  */A  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  .*  for  the  Pn>- 

e  v  J  I  i  \  fcwur,  the  StxitJent,  the  Ano^  Uat 

B  o  \  Mechanic  tod  die  Tour iiL 

•*  1  \  A>  JZf/k4  AV  TrvmEIt, 

5  /~r  %  %  %  I'f  \  Hook  of  Instmciioo  fire  with  each 

equipment.  Send  for  price  list*  Our 
fi;  g  opfu  talus  rt  Fupefior  oo  fill  uJucra  afi 

p-  —  /J  j  p&i 1  Mmc  price,  having  patented  improve^ 

o  5  (■  _J:  TTirntT.  Our  Gciatino-bromulO  IPiy 

g  jn  PLuca  are  also  the  hestk 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  591  B'way,  New  Yoke. 


The  profits  a"d  advantages  of  Combined  settlement 
In  large  numbers  secured  to  J>I K  It  10  Its  by  MU¬ 
TUAL  PLAN.  For  a  small  sum,  (payable  tr/irn  rrady 
fpfabepoSStSSrtOW.),  you  get  nenrlu  a  i/rar’.t  time,  if  de¬ 
sired.  to  acqtli  e  choice  bind  and  bite  esf  la  AsRuda 
tlon  WORTH  FULLY  FIVE  1 IMKS  I  r«  COST.  Kurlirst 
nppllcauts  secure  beet  terms.  For  Information  apply 
at  once.  ENTERPRISE  COLONY,  284.  Broadway. N.  V. 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

PLOW  SULKY 


IMPROVED  FOR  1881. 

CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  PLOW 


The  Ne»*  Buckeye  Plow  Su’ky  has  many  Im¬ 
provements  not  found  In  any  other.  It  is  simple  in 
construction.  Is  strong  and  durable,  and  easily  ope¬ 
rated  by  man  or  boy.  It  is  easily  attached  to  any 
common  Plow  with  wood  >>r  iron  beam.  It  has  *  con¬ 
venient  adjusting  lever  with  which  the  plow  Is  made 
to  rim  level  ou  uneven  ground.  The  Lilting  Lever  Is 
easily  operated,  aud  the  depth  can  bo  regulated  or 
the  Plow  raised  entirely  out  of  the  ground  without 
stopping  the  team 

It  Is  arranged  for  either  two  or  three  horses,  aud 
will  turn  a  square  corner  without,  raising  the  Plow. 
It  is  the  best  Plow  Sulky  In  the  market,  and  contains 
advantages  not  found  In  any  other. 

Descriptive  circular  sent  free. 

F.  F.  MAST  6l  Co-  Springfield,  O 

Also  Manufacturer*  of  Buckeye  Force  Feed  Drill- 
Buckeye  11  foot  Sower,  Buckeye  Foree  Feed  Broad 
cast  Seeder,  Buckeye  Riding  Cultivator,  Buckeye 
Walking  Cultivator,  Buckeye  Cider  Milt. 


■  J  III  I  W*  ^  For  pamphlets  d*wcrP>. 

nULLCl\uj,<i:  t:‘*  '  •“* 

*  ®  **  Vi  f  lulling  Attach  Him  C 

write  The  AULTM AN  *  TAYLOR  1,0.  Mansfield,  t*. 


Dobbins’  Starch  Polish., 

JHOWMSHINE 

every  family  may 
\  Slve  their  lin.*n 
f  that  beautiful  fin- 

1  I  ish  peculiar  to  line 

_  tu|  |  Ask  your  Grocer, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKERS 


Warranted  aftsoft/tefj/  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  lias  three 
times  the  /.In  nijik  of  Cocoa  mixed 
wllh  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
und  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  It  L  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  a* 
Well  na  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  bjr  Grocers  every  where. 


New  York,  Saturday,  July  15.  1882. 

Beeves.— The  supply  of  grass  Texuns  aud  common 
native*  largely  exceeded  the  demand,  while  there 
was  uo  surplus  of  Prime  steers.  After  the  heavy 
losses  ou  common  beef  In  Washington  Market  the 
pa*t  week  slaughterers  would  only  operate  at  lower 
prlees.  and  all  grades  excepting  good  and  prime,  bad 
to  be  Bold  at  a  reduetlou  ot  3*0.  P  tt>.  with  some  sales 
of  common  Texans  and  poor  natives,  nearly  tge. 
lower.  Texans  sold  at  93i®iu>ge.  to  dress  rcs  »  wion 
extra  lots  us  high  as  iOltiu-Hc,  Poor  to  fair  natives 
ranged  from  to  !3J*c  to  Jress  54® 56  lb,  aud  good 
to  prime  steers  sold  at  14®15Qc.  to  dress  06057  1b. 
Altogether  the  week  has  beet)  h  discouraging  one  for 
both  shippers  and  slaughterers.  To-day  the  Britan- 
nlc  wilt  take  out  613  quarter*  of  beef,  aud  the  Assy¬ 
rian  Monarch  Is  expected  to  sail  with  600  live  sheep. 

Calves.— There  was  a  dull  trade  to  live  calves.  The 
pens  were  uearly  cleared  however  of  both  fresh  and 
stale  stock.  Orasssers  sold  at  'Stic,  buttermilk  calves 
at  4c.  and  common  to  prime  veals  at  6®7$ec.  with  a 
few  choice  at  So.  City  dressed  declined  still  further 


REWARD  !  foi 
B  m  vti  itifffl  a  ttn.v  ease  1  I  Bhnd 
fcTfe  i  MUlialJiM  M  Bleeding,  ltcho. 

1  cerutod,  or  Pio- 
truuuig t- i  lKS  that  !)c B I N < 7  1*1 1 . K  HE AI E l»  Y 
faflstocpr,..  Prepared  by  J.P.MII.r.KR.  M.D.. 915  Arch 
ot,  PlLlla.,  Pa.  aVow  genuine  terfhour  Ms  riquuiure.  Send 
lor  circular.  Sold  by  drug  glata  aud  country  storee,  ^  l. 


•rime,  24e;  fair,  21^230,  State  dairy,  half  tubs,  choice 


JULY  22 


<04 


for  i\)t  1)oittt0. 


OLD  MOTHER  GRAY  AND  THE 
KITTENS. 


Beautiful  Mrs  Grimalkin  Gray 
Lives  In  the  harn  on  top  of  the  hay. 

Four  little,  kittens  live  there,  too; 

.Don't  you  wish  they  belonged  to  you? 

Mrs.  Grimalkin  Is  very  proud 

Of  her  rollicking,  purring  little  crowd; 

She  never  owned  any  kittles  before, 

And  that  there'll  ever  be  any  more 

Like  hers  Is  not  to  be  believed, 

(Mothers  are  someilmea  so  deceived!) 

She  cuddles  and  purrs  them  off  to  sleep. 

And  each  lies  curled  a  downy  heap, 

While  off  she  trots  to  hunt  for  mice; 

But  running  back  again  In  a  trice. 

Gets  them  all  up  with  “ Meow!  fuff,  fuff! 

Wake  up  quickly;  here's  fun  enough!" 

•’  Kvery  one  of  you  put  on  your  bibs, 

.Tump  up  quickly  out  of  your  cribs! 

Old  Mrs.  Speckle  has  kicked  an  egg 
Out  or  the  barrel  with  her  leg!” 

Down  In  the  barn  yard  Speckle;  the  hen, 

Was  hopm  f  to  hatch  out  chickens  ten, 
in  an  old  barrel  she'd  made  her  neat— 

A  shaky  house  it  must  be  ooufest. 

Speck  le  got  tired  and  stretched  her  legs;  • 

Out  through  a  hole  rolled  one  of  her  eggs. 

And  then  she  begun  to  tremble  with  fright. 

For  Mrs.  Grimalkin  had  contain  sight. 

Crackle,  crackle,  snapped  the  shell! 

Boor  Mrs.  Speckle  knew  perfectly  well 
That  the  dear  little  chick  at  nightfall  born 
Would  never  live  to  see  the  morn. 

Trouble  would  happen  very  soon; 

Yes,  there  they  came  with  their  bibs  all  on, 

That  terrible  tribe  of  Grimalkin  Grays! 

Only  too  well  she  knew  their  ways! 

Down  they  sat.  in  front  of  the  egg: 

Speckle  cackled,  "1  pray,  I  beg; 

Oh,  do  be  merciful,  dear  Mrs  Gray, 

And  call  your  four  little  kittles  away! 

"  Must  I  sit  and  see  that  egg  shell  break. 

And  those  eats  off  my  chick  their  supper  make?” 
Her  piteous  prayers  were  all  In  vain, 

Mother  Gray  had  no  mercy,  ’twos  very  plain  : 
Snap  went  the  egg  shell,  crackle,  chip! 

Out  popped  a  chick  with  a  feeble  '  yip!" 

Only  one  glimpse  or  the  world  had  he, 

And  then  he  was  minced  for  an  early  tea! 

Mrs.  Grimalkin,  with  many  a  purr. 

Braised  her  offspring  and  lapped  down  their  fur 
While  poor  Mrs.  Speckle  filled  with  dismay, 
Addressed  herself  thus  to  Grimalkin  Gray: 

"Take  all  the  pleasure  you  can,  old  cat; 

Out  of  a  cowardly  act  like  that! 

A  little  longer  here  I  must  stay. 

But  then— beware  of  a  judgment  day!" 

Golden  Rule. 

- *-*♦ - 

SOME  CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  ELE¬ 
PHANTS. 


UNCLE  MARK. 

Probably  most  boys  and  girls  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  seen  “the  elephant.”  either  as  he 
•was  passing  along  the  road  in  connection 
with  some  circus  troupe,  or  at  the  menagerie. 
There  is  always  opportunity  to  see  one  or 
more  at  Central  Park,  in  this  city,  and  if  ever 
any  of  the  young  folks  come  to  the  city  they 
should  not  fail  to  pay  the  museum  a  visit. 

While  the  elephant  can  be  trained  to  per¬ 
form  very  curious  antics,  some  of  its  natural 
habits  are  quite  as  wonderful,  showing  the 
great  intelligence  of  the  animal.  Probably 
the  question  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  (and  perhaps  of  some  older  ones), 
“  Has  the  elephant  a  nose  “O,  yes  !”  some 
one  replies,  “it  is  his  trunk  !”  Well,  hardly! 
Unfortunately,  perhaps,  the  poor  fellow’s 
nose  is  in  his  mouth  1  He  has  but  one  nostril, 
so  called,  which  extends  from  the  air  passages 
of  the  head  downward  and  has  its  opening  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  to  this  place  he 
brings,  with  his  long  trunk,  whatever  object 
he  wishes  to  smell.  We  can  imagine  that  his 
manipulation  of  a  fragrant  bouquet,  if  he 
could  smell  its  odor,  would  lie  anything  but 
graceful!  However,  the  reply  that  “the 
trunk  is  the  nose”  would  be  partially  correct 
since  this  nostril  communicates  interiorally 
with  the  front  or  lower  part  of  the  single 
cavity  of  the  proboscis.  There  is  a  valve  in 
the  trunk  just  below  that  opening  which  pre¬ 
vents  anything  from  the  interior  passing 
down  into  the  trunk.  The  valve  is  under  the 
control  of  the  elephants  will  and  he  can  open 
or  close  it  at  pleasure. 

We  know  that  the  elephants  trunk  is  its  de¬ 
fensive  and  offensive  weapon,  but  be  is  very 
careful  how  he  uses  it  I  The  end  of  the  probos¬ 
cis  is  very  sensitive  and  a  slight  blow  thereon 
will  cause  a  very  sharp  pain.  “I  should 
think  be  would  hurt  himself”  says  some  bright 
boy  “  when  he  strikes  things  with  his  trunk  1” 
So  he  might  but  yet,  he  doesn’t.  He  is  too 
sagacious  for  that  I  When  he  deals  a  blow 
he  doubles  back  the  eDd  of  his  trunk  and 
stiffens  the  muscles  until  they  are  like  iron, 
and  strikes  not  down  but  upward  or  side- 
wise. 

The  tongue  of  the  elephant  is  another  cu¬ 
rious  thing,  and  instead  of  being  “bung  in  the 
middle  and  looseat  both  ends”  like  atalkative 
person’s,  it  is  fast  at  both  ends  and  loose  in 
the  middle.  One  can  pass  bis  hand  right  un 
der  it,  though  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
try  the  experiment  unless  the  animal  is  dead. 
The  tongue  can  be  distended  at  any  point  at 


will,  and  the  bunch  thus  made  can  be  moved 
along  either  way.  The  usefulness  of  this  can 
be  seen  when  we  state  that  the  opening  into 
the  throat  is  about  four  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  teeth,  and  all  that  tongue  has  to 
do  is  to  hump  itself  up  and  move  things 
toward  the  throat. 

To  show  that  the  elephant  has  a  very  high 
order  of  instinct  or  intelligence,  let  us  see 
what  he  does  with  those  little  cavities,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  between  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  These  pass  through  about  four  inches 
of  flesh  and  upward  to  the  skull  bone  and  into 
the  brain  cavity.  For  some  good  reason  the 
elephant  believes  in  keeping  these  cavities 
open,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  often  resorts 
to  ingenious  methods.  A  man  who  has 
traveled  much  in  Africa  and  has  much  ex¬ 
perience  with  elephants,  says:  “1  have  often 
seen  an  elephant  bunt  for  a  slender  stick, 
branch  or  splinter,  and  after  holding  it  up  and 
examining  it.  critically  with  one  of  bis  keen 
little  eyes,  if  he  found  it  not  sharp  enough  for 
his  purpose,  deliberately  grind  down  its  point 
by  rubbing  it  upon  a  stone,  and  when  its 
shape  suited  him,  use  it  to  pick  out  and  open 
the  issues.”  So  if  we  don’t  know  what  the 
cavities  are  for  the  elephaut  probably  does, 
and  that  is  sufficient. 

As  strange  as  it  may  seem  the  wild  ele¬ 
phant  prefers  to  sleep  in  the  water  rather 
than  on  a  straw  mat'  rass  or  a  feather  bed. 
They  feed  upon  the  high  ground  during  the 
day  and  come  down  to  a  pond  or  stream  at 
night  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  They  will  lie 
entirely  under  water  with  the  exception  of 
the  end  of  the  trunk,  which  they  lay  upon 
the  bank  to  breathe  .hrougb.  Sometimes 
mosquitoes  and  other  insects  get  on  the  sen¬ 
sitive  end  of  the  proboscis,  and  in  order  to 
keep  them  off  the  animal  rolls  the  end  of  its 
trunk  in  the  mud,  and  thus  puts  on  it  a  pro 
tectiDg  shield  for  the  night.  A  knowledge  of 
these  facts  may  prove  interesting  to  the 
young  folks  when  they  again  “see  the  ele¬ 
phant.” 

- - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Sabbat!)  BcoMrui;, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — My  garden  looks 
very  well  this  Summer,  though  it  has  been  so 
cold  that  everything  grows  slow.  1  planted 
potatoes  the  last  of  April;  some  are  six  inch¬ 
es  to  a  foot  high  now.  The  weeds  have  not 
yet  started  and  the  patch  is  perfectly  clear  of 
everything  but  potatoes.  I  put  in  one-sixth 
of  an  acre  of  cabbage.  There  is  a  good  stand 
and  I  hope  to  sell  all  the  plants  where  there  is 
more  than  one  to  a  bill.  I  planted  one  pound 
of  peanuts  May  17,  but  they  have  all  rotted. 
I  have  a  large  patch  of  pop  corn,  but  the  cold 
weather  is  bad  on  corn.  1  planted  the  “  Prize 
Water  melon”  seeds,  but  only  five  from  the 
six  seeds  grew.  One  of  the  seeds  I  received 
was  flat  and  hollow.  I  marked  the  place  in 
the  hill  where  I  planted  it,  and  that  is  the 
very  one  which  did  not  come  up.  I  do  not 
bother  with  the  boe  iu  my  garden  now.  I 
shall  go  through  the  whole  garden  once  just 
to  kill  the  weeds  that  may  be  starting,  before 
I  can  go  close  enough  to  the  plants  with  the 
cultivator;  have  already  gone  through  with 
a  one  horse  five-tooth  cultivator  between  the 
rows,  so  will  only  have  to  hoe  in  the  rows. 
After  the  plants  get  to  be  a  good  size  will  use 
the  two  horse  wheel  cultivator,  the  same  as 
we  do  for  com.  I  planted  everything  three 
feet  apart  for  this  purpose.  Your  Nephew. 
Dodge  Co.,  Neb.  Wm.  J.  Mason. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  must  tell  you  about 
my  water-melons.  Papa  opened  three  holes 
about  two  feet  deep  and  eight  feet  apart. 
He  filled  these  holes  with  farm  pen  manure, 
added  a  handful  of  guano  and  made  the  hill 
on  this.  I  put  two  seeds  in  each  hill.  The 
weather  turned  cold  and  it  rained  for  a  week 
and  I  was  afraid  £  would  lose  all  my  seed,  but 
one  came  in  every  hill;  so  I  have  three  vines 
growing  rapidly.  I  think  1  was  very  fortu¬ 
nate;  and  hope  in  August  to  send  you  a  re¬ 
port  of  splendid  melons.  We  have  some  cel¬ 
ery  plants  we  are  watching  carefully,  and  the 
Fern-leaved  Parsley  is  beautiful.  Our  Dian- 
thus  and  Carnations  that  survived  last  Sum¬ 
mer’s  drought  are  blooming  now,  and  are 
greatly  admired. 

I  have  no  “new  method  of  gardening ’’ or 
any  “invention”  to  describe,  but  I  was  read¬ 
ing  lately  of  the  “  Origin  of  the  Seckel  Pear,” 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Downing,  so  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  that.,  hoping  it  will  be  as  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  members  of  the  Club  as  it  was 
tome.  Your  niece,  Annie  S.  Daniklls. 
Prince  Edwards  Co.,  Va. 

The  article  will  appear  next  week, — U.  M. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  write  to  you  at 
least  three  times  where  I  send  once,  so  I  do  not 
trouble  you  often.  We  are  very  glad  to  make 
“Uncle  Elm’s"  acquaintance.  I’m  sorry  to 
say  that  the  huckleberry  does  not  grow  here, 
if  it  did  I  should  do  my  best  toward  cultivat¬ 
ing  it,  or  if  I  could  get  some  seed  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  how  they  look  when  they  are 
growing  1  have  to  tend  this  year,  besides 
my  flowers,  the  watermelons,  ‘some  musk- 
melons  and  a  pint  of  “  white  marrow”  beans. 
It  was  so  cold  and  wet  that  1  did  not  plant 
the  melons  till  the  30th  of  May. 

Your  Niece,  Anne  Winfrey. 

Warren  Co.,  Iowa. 


SABBATH  BELLS. 


REV.  K.  G.  CHARLES  WORTH. 


Coming  to  meet.  me, 

Coming  to  greet  me. 

From  the  church  tower. 

O’er  Held  and  bow  or : 

Sweet  bells,  I  listen. 

Sounds  «g  from  heaven 
Are  coming  from  ye. 

Oh,  cease  not  ringing,  bells; 
Ye  nre  bringing 
Views  of  the  city— 

Where  I  would  be  ; 

Sweetest  of  flowers 
In  sunny  bowers 
Are  not  so  sweet 
As  ye  are  to  me. 

Come  oft  to  greet  me  ; 

Cease  not  cow  ringing, 

Ye  hallowed  mirrors 
Of  heaven’s  city— 

Giving  me  foresight— 

A  blemeii  twilight 
Of  eternity. 

- 


PRAYER. 


- j,  —  . 

away,  and  they -i? 
id  around  the  dy  U&: 


Some  there  are  who  have 
watched  their  best  loved  ones  as 
they  lay  dying,  who  have  seen 
the  dear  face  growing  paler  and 
paler  as  life  slowly,  oh  !  so 
slowly,  ebbed 
who  have  stood 

ing  bed  have  knelt,  almost  in¬ 
stinctively— and  for  what  ?  To 
ask  for  lengthened  life  and 
health  renewed  for  those  for 
whom  they  themselves  would 
have  died,  if  need  be  l  Sorely 
not.  Such  prayer  would  have 
remained  unuttered,  as  their 
hearts  told  them  that  to  ask  such 
a  boon  would  be  to  ask  a  miracle.  Not  such 
their  prayer,  butyetthey  prayed — forstreDgth 
to  bear,  for  patience  to  endure  that  great  and 
heavy  sorrow  they  knew  so  near  at  hand  ;  for 
reunion,  not  here,  but  there  ;  and  as  they  rose 
from  their  koees,  and  dim  and  chill  the  faint 
grey  light  of  morning  fell  on  the  well-known 
features,  rigid  now  in  death,  love,  sorrowing, 
for  irreparable  loss,  could  yet  find  utterance 
in  the  Saviour’s  words,  “  Not  as  I  will,  but  as 
Thou  wilt."  For  surely,  if  He  whom  we 
worship  and  to  whom  we  pray,  be,  as  He  must 
be,  Almighty  and  All-wise,  what  and  who 
are  we,  though  all  of  human  power  and  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  were  in  our  grasp,  what,  and 
who  are  we  to  set  bounds  to  the  Eternal,  and 
to  say,  “If  Thou  wilt  do  this  thing,  then  I 
will  believe  in  Thee.”  The  belief  must  pre¬ 
cede  the  prayer,  or  the  prayer  is  a  mockery, 
for  the  one  great  life-giving  element  in  all 
prayer,  private  or  public,  individual  or  col¬ 
lective,  is  faith,  and  the  two  act  and  react  on 
each  other,  as  the  body  acts  on  the  mind  and 
the  mind  on  the  body.  Faith  produces  prayer, 
prayer  strengthens  faith.  Thus,  day  by  day 
the  bond  grows  stronger  that  unites  the  lower 
to  the  higher,  that  binds  earth  to  heaven. 
The  man  or  woman  with  whom  prayer  is  a 
daily  habit  will  be  the  better  fitted  for  the 
daily  task  ;  and  this  benefit  (how  great  only 
those  know  who  have  experienced  it)  spriugs 
from  the  reflex  action  of  prayer.  The  prayer 
for  strength  itself  gives  strength,  and  each 
request,  “the  soul’s  sincere  desire,”  is  but  an¬ 
other  link  in  that  fast  lengthening  chain  that 
hangs  ’twixt  earth  and  heaven.  Only,  what¬ 
ever  the  result,  let  prayer  go  band  in  hand 
with  faith  and  with  submission,  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  in  His  nature  was  both  “  human 
and  divine,”  who  taught  us  ever  when  we  pray 
to  say,  “  Thy  will  be  done.” 


Sabbath  Bells. 

THE  NIGHT-BELL  OF  PRAYER. 


WANTED. 


We  want  a  religion  that  softens  the  step 
and  tunes  the  voice  to  melody,  and  Alls  the 
eye  with  sunshine,  and  checks  the  impatient 
exclamation  and  harsh  rebuke— a  religion  that 
is  polite,  deferential  to  superiors,  courteous  to 
inferiors,  and  considerate  to  friends — a  religion 
that  goes  into  the  family,  and  keeps  the  hus¬ 
band  from  being  cross  when  dinner  is  late, 
and  keeps  the  wife  from  fretting  when  the 
husband  tracks  the  newly  washed  floor  with 
bis  muddy  boots,  and  makes  the  husband 
mindful  of  the  scraper  and  door  mat;  keeps 
the  mother  patient  when  the  baby  is  cross, 
and  amuses  the  children  as  well  as  instructs 
them;  cares  for  the  servants,  besides  paying 
them  promptly;  projects  the  honeymoon  into 
the  harvest  moon,  and  makes  the  happy  home 
like  the  Eastern  fig  tree,  bearing  in  its  bosom 
at  once  the  beauty  of  the  tender  blossoms  and 
the  glory  of  the  ripened  fruit.  We  want  a  re¬ 
ligion  that  shall  interpose  between  the  ruts 
and  the  gullies  and  rocks  of  the  highway  of 
life  and  the  sensitive  souls  that  are  traveling 
over  them. 


“Pull  the  night-bell.”  This  is  the  inscription 
we  often  see  written  on  the  door  post  of  the 
shop  in  which  medicines  are  sold.  Some  of 
us  have  had  our  experiences  with  night-bells 
when  sudden  illness  has  overtaken  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  households,  or  when  the  sick  have 
rapidly  grown  worse.  How  have  we  hurried 
through  the  silent  streets,  when  only  here  and 
there  a  light  glimmered  from  some  chamber- 
window!  How  eagerly  have  we  pulled  the 
night-bell  at  our  physician’s  door;  and  then 
with  prescription  in  hand,  have  sounded  the 
alarm  at  the  place  where  the  remedy  was  to 
be  procured.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  these 
lonely  midnight  walks,  and  have  given  the 
summons  for  quick  relief,  know  the  meaning 
of  that  Bible-text,  “Arise,  cry  out  in  the 
night!"— Dr.  Cuyler. 


All  Christianity  is  a  walk,  because  it  is 
substantial  steady  progress.  That  is  what  I 
would  like  to  realize  iu  the  life  of  the  church. 
I  do  not  want  a  spasmodic  religon  here.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  sleady  growth,  so  that 
this  church  would  be  like  the  old  monk,  Os¬ 
mund,  who  use  to  pray  so  much  that  even 
when  he  was  not  praying  he  had  formed  the 
habit  of  having  his  hands  open  on  his  knees, 
with  the  palms  upward;  as  if  he  thought  God 
might  drop  down  a  blessing  any  lime.  We 
should  stand  with  hands  open  to  receive  the 
blessing  when  the  Lord  sends  it.—  Judson 


There  are  times  in  one’s  life  when  all  tl 
world  seems  to  turn  against  us.  Our  motiv* 
are  misunderstood,  our  words  misconstrue* 
a  malicious  smile  reveals  to  us  the  unfriend! 
feelings  of  others.  Oh !  how  hard  it  all  seem 
and  the  more  so  that  we  cannot  divine  tl 
cause.  Courage,  patience,  disconsolate  on* 
Ood  is  making  a  furrow'  in  your  heart,  whei 
he  will  surely  sow  his  grace.  It  is  rare  whe 
Injustice,  or  slights  patiently  borne,  do  n< 
leave  the  heart  at  the  close  filled  with  marv* 
lous  joy  and  peace. 


“I  have  a  pledge  from  Christ;  I  have  Hi: 
note  of  hand,  which  is  my  supp  rt,  my  refug* 
birI  haven;  and  though  the  world  should  rage 
to  this  security  l  cling.  How  reads  it?  “  Lo 
lam  witn  you  a)  way,  even  unto  the  end  oi 
the  world  ”  If  Christ  be  with  me,  what  shall 
1  fear?  If  he  is  mine,  all  the  powers  of  eartb 
to  me  are  nothing  more  than  the  spider’s  web. 
— Chrysostom. 


He  that  would  understand  the  falseho* 
and  deceit  of  sin,  must  compare  its  promis 
and  its  payments  together.—  South. 


He  who  swims  securely  down  the  stream  of 
self-confidence,  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned 
in  the  whirlpool  of  presumption.— Mason, 


JULY  22 


PERSONALS. 


£te&m,  glanU, 


Ex- Vick  President  Wheeler  is  said  to  be 
about  to  marry. 

Thurlow  Weed,  who  is  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  is  almost  blind. 

Senator  Hill  is  believed  by  his  Atlanta 
friends  to  be  steadily  improving. 

Garibaldi  named  one  of  his  sons  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  another  John  Brown. 

Senator  Conger  writes  poetry,  though  he 
is  not  the  sweet  singer  of  Michigan. 

Representative  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  is  said 
to  spend  most  of  his  income  in  charities. 

Government  Actuary  Elliott  figures  it  that 
by  1900  our  people  will  number  81,000,000. 

Ex  Senator  West,  who  once  controlled  the 
Federal  patronage  in  Louisiana,  is  said  to  be 
now  penniless. 

About  $120,000  are  reported  to  have  been 
contributed  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Mr.  Garfield  at  Cleveland. 

L.  P.  Sherman,  a  brother  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Shermans,  was  injured  so  badly  by  a 
fall  at  Des  Moines  the  other  day  that  his  re¬ 
covery  is  not  expected. 

Oscar  Wilde  exclaimed:  “  Oh,  the  patriots, 
the  patriots;  let’s  shut  down  the  window  and 
shut  out  the  noise.”  He  was  in  Atlanta  and 
it  was  on  the  glorious  Fourth. 

Captain  E.  D.  Ellsworth,  TJ.  S.  A  ,  father 
of  the  famous  Elswortb  shot  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
has  been  retired  from  the  army. 

Ex  Governor  Hubbard,  who  weighs  three 
hundred  poinds  and  who  is  combating  General 
Weaver’s  Greenback  argument  on  the  Texas 
stump,  began  a  speech  at  Mineola  the  other 
day:  “If  1  sit  down  on  Weaver  I’ll  crush 
him.”  The  audience  all  got  so  uproarious 
that  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  for  drinks. 

George  W.  Cable,  the  famous  novelist  of 
New  Orleans,  in  his  address  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  commencement, told  the  students 
that  they  should  endeavor  to  shake  off  the 
idea  of  the  “.Southern  ”  States.  “  As  to  the 
Union  of  States,”  he  said,  “God  bless  it,  God 
save  it.  But  the  league  of  any  group  of  them 
under  any  name  of  North  or  South  or  East  or 
West  is  an  insinuation  of  freemasoury  into 
our  family  circles.” 


***“  Winter  finds  out  what  Summer  lays 
by.”  Kidney-Wort  cures  in  Winter  and  in 
Summer.  There  is  scarcely  a  person  to  be 
found  who  will  not  be  greatly  benefitted  by 
a  thorough  course  of  Kidney- Wort  every 
Spring.  lr  you  cannot  prepare  the  dry  buy 
the  liquid.  It  has  the  same  effect. — Adv. 
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40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported, 

60  Hauibletoniau  Stallions, 

AND  MARKS  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 


Largest  Herd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  In  America. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock 
with  milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  is 
wanted. 

vr  correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Mock  Farm, 

SYKA0U8K,  N.  Y 


VIRGINIA  CO-OPERiTIVEOT.  Vr'UV.^ 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strains  • 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  State,  kept  on 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  ut  Virginia  Start 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cots  wold,  Shrop 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  ol 
pure  bred  Poultry.  Address  A.  1*.  or  5L  B.  ROWE, 
Look  Box.84,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


PROFESSOR 


1AK1NG  1 
POWDERI 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Unking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at.  a  reasonable  prior. 

The  liorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Rnmforil  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  .11.  ANTHONY,  Ag’tjub  and  K2  ReadeSt.,  N.  Y 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY 


,  fJ'For  several  years  we  have  furnished  the 
'Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti¬ 
ficial  color  forbutter;  so  meritorious  that  It  met 
i  with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  nud  only  prizes  at  both  International 
Dairy  Fairs. 

1  tTrBut  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re¬ 
search  we  have  Improvedln  several  points,  and 
inow  offer  tlii>  new  color  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


Cheapest  Color  Made. 


1  tirAnd,  while  prepared  In  oil,  is  so  compound 
ed  that  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid, 
i  txTSEWARE  vf  all  Imitations,  ami  of  all 
Other  oil  colors,  for  they  arc  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

tUTIf  you  cannot  get  flic  ‘•improved”  write  us 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  it  Without  extra 
expense.  (16) 

WELLS,  IIICIIARDSOV  Jt  CO.,  Burllntrlnn,  11. 


$777 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  ageuts.  Outfit  free 
Address  P.O.  VICKERY.  AugURtae. 


Strawberries, 

NEWEST  AND  REST  VARIETIES. 

Grown  in  Pots  and  ready  for  shipment  after 
July  2it.h.  If  planted  early  will  give  a  good  crop 
next  season.  New  d1  scrlptlve  priced  catalogue 
containing  full  cultural  directl  ns  mailed  Iree. 
Address,  ELL  WA  N  G  EU  &  U  A  R  H  Y. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE 
AND 

PRICE  LIST 


BLEY&C0. 

RNIP 


NEW  CROP 
READY 
IN  JULY. 

Sibley  &  Co 

179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Randolph  St, Chicago,  III 


TURNIP 

HEADY  IN  JULY. 

All  the  leading  varieties  at  lowest 
market  rates. 

IJT  Send  for  Catalogue. 

It.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

188  and  191  Water  at.  New  York. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants  in  large  or  small  quantities. 


NOTE.— Also  a  full  line  of  Stock  for  the  Fall  Delivery 


1 1 

50  elfftiint  new  ChnmtoCartiv  10c.  14  pks,$! 
r  rAgt+,  make  5U  percent.  I»lca»e  *t-nU  20c  rorAgrentt 
Album  of  sample*.  Premium  l,Wt  Ac.  Riunk  Cnr<I»  at 
*wMoIehale<  yORTHFOKi)  CARD  WQUK&,  Wthforty.-onfr 


PiRP'l 

travellTigTn  this  country,  ways  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  C  ube  Powder*  sold  hcie  are  worthless  hash,  He 
says  at  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely 
pumjind  Immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will 
make  bens  my  Mae  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders.  Dose, 
one  teaspoon  rul  to  one  pint  food.  Bold  everywhere,  or  sent 
by  majl  for  elgb  t  letter  stamp*  1.8.  J  OILN  SON  A  CO., 
fioKtou,  Mass  .  formerly  tungor  Mo, 


BRINGS 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


SEED  STORE 


TO  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 

k It  is  manifest  that  fVora  GOOD  SEEDS 
'ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained 
Tlie  character  of  LAND  RET  EC’S  SEEDS 
>  1. Li has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
-  | -^  -***  iii>vn»a  the  STANDARD  for  Duality.  Over 

»*  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  our  own 

Founded  178  — i  cultivation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 

jpowkage&or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LANORETH  &.  SONS.  21  and  23 S. Sixth  Street.  Philadelphia- 


Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,(J.&  A 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS 


Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Three  Spring  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Buggies,  Phastous,  Sewing  machine  Wagous,  Backboards. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  is  Monarch  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  in  its  construction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  In  the  world.  The  Spring  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  And  for  the  manufacture  ^  f 

passed.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Price  List, 

l«,  Wli. 


,,  .  , - — --  r  —  — — - - — - - —  work  we  have  fact 

Jatalogue  and  Illustrated  Price  List, 

KUTCEUKlili,  LEWIS  *  COM  Raeln 


uniur 


THE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

iu  the  best  localities  in  the  West  negotiated  for  banks, 
colleges,  estates  nnd  prlvatelndividuals.  Coupon  Bonds. 
Interest  mid  principal  paid  on  d.,y  of  maturity  at  the 
Third  National  I  hulk  in  Wow  York  City. 
I  unds  promptly  Placed.  Large  experience.  A  o  losses. 
Investors  compelled  to  ta  be  no  (find .  A  u  delay s  In  pay- 
ment  of  interest.  On  ly  the  very'  choicest  loans  accepted. 
I' 1111  Information  given  to  those  seeking  Safe  and 
profitable  Investments.  Semi  for  circular,  ref. 
ereuces  unit  sample  documents. 

? -  M- PI'-I,{kINS,  Pre  i.  J  IT.  PERKINS,  See. 

J.T.  WARNL,  \icc  Pres.  C.  W.  GIL  LETT,  Treaa. 

N.  F.  KART.  Auditor. 


SMALL  GRAIN,  CORN,  and  LIVE 

STOCK  Growing  combined.  The  most  profitable  and 
agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

NEBRASKA 

Excels  all  Western  Status  in  Mixed  Fah.mi.no.  The 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO, 

has  2,000,00(1  ACRE**  «f  Cheap  Rich  lands 
adapted  to  this  Industry  For  a  great  variety  of  facts 
and  information,  which  will  be  sent  free,  undress 
LE  VITT  HI  KNilADI, 
Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  By.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Cy Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


NURSERY  FOR  SALE! 

LEE’S  StTTVtMJCT  NURSERIES, 
JnoliKoji  Co.,  IVtissonri. 

ROItli ltd’  WAThON,  Proprietor. 
Further  information  given  by  letter  and  circular. 
Address  ROUT.  WATSON,  Let's  Summit,  Jackson  Co., 
Missouri. 


SOUTH 


Don’t,  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
Settlement.  Illuatrated  Catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va. 


|£U$:cflIanejuu?* 


P  B  in  abundance  — S3  Million  pounds 
L  II  V  Imported  last  y^vr.— Prices  lower 
r  U  than  ever.— Agents  wanted.— Don't 
|  |  j  waste  time.— Scud  lor  circular. 

10  lbs.  Good  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $1. 
10  lbs.  Fine  Black  or  Mixed,  for  S2. 
10  lbs.  Choice  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $3. 


Send  for  pound  sample,  17  cfs.  extra  for  postage. 
Then  get  up  a  club.  Choicest  Tea  In  the  world. — 
Largest  variety.— Pleases  everybody.— Oldest  Tea 
House  In  America.— No  chromo.— No  Humbug.— 
Straight  business.— Value  for  money. 

UOB’T  WELLS,  !3  Vesey  St.,S.  Y.,P.O.  Box  1287. 


If  you  win  sctwl  ns  flip  ;u!.1t^a4  or  Ave 
per  mu*  of  jour  MC(|U!iiiitJi!ice  whi)  »ro  in 
the  habit  nf  rra-ling  novels,  Mild  would  be 
likely  to  j»u rebate  surh  we  will  #eud  jno, 
_  free,  i  copy  of  a.  ubarni|ng  *torv  entitled 
1,Thk  Shadow  of  a  Si*,"  t>>  the  author  of  ‘  Dork  Thorne,'* 
Issued  complete  ir»  neat  pamphlet  form,  bet  th<»  address?*  be 
from  an  tfiu u  V  different  pom -offices  a 4  finsxiblc,  and  do  not  *end 
more  than  five  unrt  vour  own.  |\  M.  LCi*XOS, 

EubUolier.  2?  l*arL  l*iiiec«  >icw  York. 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
Postpaid.  G.  I.  Rkep,  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


3PttbUcatla«si. 


MUSIC  HOOKS  BY 


Dltson  &  Co.  publish  a  large  number  of  books  that 
are  purely  America ti  In  design  and  composition. 

r7. pry  olvi  ft  1®  a  new  Grand  Opera,  just  out. 
AJUIJ.U  Uld)  It  la  by  s.  o,  PRATT.  The  subject  is 
a  noble  and  heroic  one,  and  the  scenes  are  capable 
of  being  made  moat  attractive.  Wtu  soon  be  given. 
Miss  Annie  Carv  taking  the  principal  role. 

"Don  Mnnin  (*i-5°) by  Dudley  BurK. is  a 

-L'UJ.J.  JULLlllU  Grand  Cantata,  founded  on  a 
legend  of  the  Crusades. 

46tli  Psalm  Xv9ori2.Dm)LEY  BUCK’!s 
JobGpli  s  Bondage  ay  chad  wick. 
Belshazzar  (*10t>)  By  BunERKiELD. 

Are  two  *ucred  Cantatas  lntro»laelmr,  the  one 
*  Egyptian,  and  the  other  Babylonian  scenes,  which, 
with  proper  costumiug,  may  be  made  magnificent . 
The  music  la  good,  and  either  Is  well  worth  giving, 

New  Flower  Queen 
Picnic  (*1,0O>  thomas. 


Flower  and  Excursion  Season. 


Redemption  Hymn  (D.ctPARKER 

will  be  most  acceptable  to  choirs  aud  choruses. 

OLIVER  DITSON  23  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DIT80N  &  CO..  843  Broadway.  New  York. 


A&EWTS!  GET  THE 

NEW  R  (1  f)  K  ^ur,  v.ost 

I*  "  n  IIUUlij  The  full,  complete,  and  au¬ 
thentic  history,  told  by  the  survivors,  of  the  Ill-fated 

JEANNETTE  EXPEDITION. 

The  adventures,  discoveries,  thrilling  experiences 
and  tragic  ending,  all  combine  to  make  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  book;  2ll  copies  a  day  sold  by  lice  canoossers. 
Agents  wanted  In  every  town  Send  for  olrcul.rs, 
terms  and  agency  to  American  Publishino  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis. 


AliE.Y  1a  !  AGISTS ’  AGENTS! 

GEN.  DOf  vt  Eo'  bran’  new  book,  "  v  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEAxvS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

ts  the  grandest  c/h owe  ever  offered  to  you,  introduction  by 
UEN.  v  1 1  MIMA  .1.  This  Sujwbly  lllttxfrn/ed,  Firstelaxs  spa 
TMiUing  work  outsells  all  others  to  to  l,  and  is  the  rosiest  a 

orders  «c 


.  k  *s  asi  ..  .irmfmm  -iT.  •••"•S'  K*  1  U  i  *  If/  l.uiTitl 

to  A.  1*.  UOKTIIlMiTo.N  A  CO.,  Hartford,  form. 


ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF 
MIICIP  &SCH00L0F  ENGLISH 

ItIUgIU  branches.languages 

ARTS,  ELOCUTION  &  PHYSICALCULTURE. 

Esplendidly  furnished. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  BOSTON. 
RARE  ADVANTAGES, LOW  RATES. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  E.TOURJEE. 


JULY  22 


■Y£*W 


.Anurican  .Fn*M.Dri«r. 


Power  suited  for  Running 


164  St.  Clair  St 


No  equal  array  of  most  excellent  ami  Imperatively 
eedea  qualities  can  be  found  In  any  other  Grain 


TheQnlyPerfecI 


SewingWachine 

SIMPLEST, LATEST  IMPROVED, 

MOST  DURABLE  X  ‘W’j/ 


E  N  SI  LAG  E. 


f  f  7#  H  Will  out  3to4  tfineaas 

5**r- -  Jl  tq  rant  uk  any  other,  have 

-  g the  Posh  (iatent  SAFE¬ 

CO  NV  It. 'TiTi:,  A  KS  RING  KOLLERS^ia1"  The'omtV 
Cutter  that  will  .-taiui  the  severe  work  and  cut  fast. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
K.  SV.  KOSS  &  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y, 
t3T  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


i)muovcms. 


THE  MASHER. 

“  What  Is  that,  mother?  ” 

“  A  masher,  dear, 

You  may  always  find  It  standing  here, 
Posed  oil  the  corner  of  the  street, 

Proudly  displaying  Its  tiny  feet: 

Twirling  its  little  teu-cent  cane; 

And  stupefying  its  tender  brain 
With  the  Rmoko  of  a  paper  cigarette— 
Don’t  touch  It  dear,  it  was  raised  a  pet.” 

••  Will  it  bite,  mother?  ** 

“  Well  1  should  shout: 

It  will  bite  free  lunch  for  all  that’s  out,” 

"  Well,  why  don't  Barnuni  buy  the  thing 
And  tie  It  up  with  a  piece  of  string? 

No  other  monkey  In  all  his  show 
Would  prove  such  a  drawing  card,  I  know. 
But  for  me,  I’d  chew  gum  all  my  life 
Rather  than  be  a  masher's  wife.” 


MOWERS  ^  HAY  RAKES 


COMMON  SENSE 

ENGINE. 

Simple,  durable,  of  the  best  work¬ 
manship  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilere.  Engine  complete  on 


horse power, $300: 7-horse  power, #3. d : 
bi-hiAoL-  power,  #500.  These  engines 

r ..  VJ  „  i  *>  uVflWV  PAflDW’t. 


APPLE  JELLY 

From  SWEET CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  SORGHUM  JUICE  Taster,  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known. 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Send  postal  for  _ — 

Descriptive  Clrcu-  V  ' 
lars|  and  Tesllmo- 

VERMONT 

FARM.  MAf!HlfflE3jgjj| 

COMPANY,  mi  |  pi  tt-T"— 8 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

1  Treatise  on  Improved  methods 

i  SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 

1  Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
fftSP  j4-L  and  General' Statistics.  Address 


AMERICAN  JIANEFG  CO., 

YVavuesboroj  Pa. 


A  good  Baptist  clergyman  of  Bergen,  N. 
Y.,  a  strong  temperance  man,  suffered  with 
kidney  trouble,  neuralgia  and  dizziness  al¬ 
most  to  blindness,  over  two  j’ears  after  he 
was  told  that  Hop  B  tters  would  cure  him, 
because  he  was  afraid  of  and  prejudiced 
against  "Bitters.”  Since  his  cure  he  says 
none  need  fear  but  trust  in  Hop  Bitters. 

Proof  Everywhere. 

If  any  invalid  or  sick  person  has  the  least 
doubt  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters  to  cure  them,  they  can  find  cases  ex 
actly  like  their  o  vn  in  their  own  neighbor 
hood,  with  proof  positive  that  they  can  be 
easily  and  permanently  cured  at  a  trifling 
cost— or  ask  your  druggist  or  physician. 

Greenwich,  Feb.,  11,  1880. 

Hop  Bitters  Co.— Sirs— I  was  given  up  by 
the  doctors  to  die  of  scrofula  consumption 
Two  bottles  of  your  Bitters  cured  me. — Adv. 

Leroy  Brewer. 


Heringfiald,  Ohio. 


A  Knowing  Beggar, — Regent  Street  was 
regularly  patrolled  by  a  beggar  who  asked 
alms  of  no  passers-by  except  old  ladies.  To 
these  he  addressed  himself  thus,  “  Oh,  young 
lady,  have  pity  on  a  poor  beggar  1”  He  was 
singularly  successful  in  his  appeals.  In  reply 
to  an  inquiry,  he  explained  his  success  thus: 
"You,  see,  sir,  my  plan  pleases  all  the 
ladies.  Some  of  ’em  believe  me,  and  are 
pleased  with  the  compliment;  others  see  it’s 
all  a  sham,  and  they  are  tickled  by  the  joke; 
so  you  see  I  get  something  from  all  of  ’em.” 


—  ■ 


3- 


- 


^BRADLEY  &  GOMPANY. 


-V? 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


clHOOF  0 


ftfW I  OINTMENT. 


They  were  speaking  of  a  miser,  just  de¬ 
ceased.  "Did  he  leave  anything?”  asked 
Smith. — "He  had  to,”  was  the  laconic  answer 
of  Fogg. 

A  “Sign”  of  Genius. — Waiter  (to  eminent 
artist,  who  is  stopping  at  the  hotel):  “We 
had  a  hartis’  stoppin’  'ere  once,  sir,  and  he  cut 
without  pay  in’ ’is  bill.”  E.  A. ;  "Indeed!  But 
are  you  sure  he  was  an  artist?”  Waiter: 
“  Oh,  yes,  sir;  quite  sure.  In  fact,  ’e  painted 
our  sign!” 

An  actress  in  Paris  sent  word  that  she  could 
not  play,  on  account  of  the  death  of  her 
mother.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  man¬ 
ager  met  her,  dressed  in  flaming  colors.  "Ah  1” 
he  exclaimed, '  how’s  this — not  in  mourning?” 
“It  is  not  the  custom  to  wear  mourning  for 
distant  relatives.”  "And  you  call  you” 
mother  so?”  “  Oh  yes;  she  died  in  America.’’ 


Write  for  Circulars.  Address  -U 

•  SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SandwicR,  Ill.  •—  ^ 

Cheapest  &  Best  Fertilizer™ Follow  Natu re. 

wnicli  uses  GROUND  LIMESTONE  iu  making  llie soil  Every  Furmer  can  prepare  his  own  Fertilizer  with  au 

ordinary  Ilorse-power  by  using 

POST  L  U’8CO  M II IN  P II  1’Rl  S  H  10  It  and  PLLV  K  It  ■  rA  *  It. 

This  machine  takes  a  lump  of  limestone  or  any  other  mine 
ral  3  to  5  inches  square,  amt  crushes  it  and  pulverizes  It  at  Mr 

one  motion  to  any  required  fineness  without  the  obb  of  n  /jfl  7  YS, 

burr  stones  or  rollkms.  Farmers  il rll  1  It,  or  sow  it  just  «S  111 1 ",  II  //  Yft 

li  comes  from  the  machine.  After  six  years’  trial  ground  .n  ~  -  'IL'y-  A  (1  1# 

Raw  Limkstosk  has  been  found  to  be  worth  three  times  as  y‘l,lM!lllPirSSS*f^l,'l|i'11''  1  Nath  V  trvk 

much  as  burnt  Limb,  and  with  this  machine  it  does  not  cost  Yqb'i |  'iiMWi-i  i  i;'; ;  1  , .  ilx  JHSSr  (a 

one-half  os  much  to  make .  While  Phosphate,  Bone  Diet  I 

and  other  Fertilizers  must  be  renewed  every  one  or  two  j 

years,  by  actual  trial,  Gnou.vp  Raw  Limbstonk  will  last  four  wsmai*,  j p'I'.hSsfrwyfSLah  If 

years.  By  burning  LIME  you  destroy  10  per  cent;  of  ear-  Ux/hfiwrh.  /§ 

honicaeld.  which  Is  PLANT  FOOD.  An  uualysesof  the  - Vi Maf 

Vi  re  in  Soil  Blue  Grass  Region,  Kentucky,  show*  Z, aft  carbon  ~~  . 

ate  of  lime,  0.319  phosphoric  acid  ;  or  in  other  words,  Nature  “  — - : — — — - X 

uses  EIGHT  TIMES  as  much  GROUND  RAW  LIMESTONE 

as  Phosphates  or  Bone  Dust  in  making  good  lauds.  Any  farm  hand  can  run  the  machine.  It  is  remarkably 
siiifi.i;  and  DURABLE,  and  is  ready  to  attach  to  any  kind  of  power  as  we  ship  It.  The  same  machine 
answers  for  making  macadam  for  Ronds  and  liullust  for  Ralln  ads  by  simply  changing  Dies.  ONE,  THREE 
and  FIVE  HORSE  POWER.  Price  »IU(I.  #;{liU,  and  5*570.  Address 

TOTTEN  <fe  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Only  Makers. 


CIDER 


ilXY  5E't“..F0Bc"'coL^y. 

I  FOWLER  X  WOODWORTH  ,A^ANNQCK  FAHS1 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


In  use  over  3)  years /manufactured  from  the  form 
illa  t«ed  by  (helule  Dr.  .1.  W.  Johnson  V  ».,  (editor 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Ohio  Farmer) 
Isasu to  cure  for  id  1  diseases  of  the  hoof,  as  Quarter 
/'racks  s.iiul  <  lucks,  Contrite tUmB.  Hoof-bound, 
Lam bill  1  s ,* So r :t te  1  ms ,  Thrush.  Brittle  Koe.t  (Cc.  Best 
of  ti  stiinonl^M  givtfti.  Lrlct*  pi  r  large  box. 

F  r  wile  bv  all  Druggists  ittul  RaibUcrs  or  sent  by 
iM  vpivax,  rliitrire8  prr  paid,  on  rccuiptof  price.  I^oue 
geaulne  without  my  slgiiacUre. 

n  w  .T( )  MNSON, 


•’ltE^WKS,  GltATERM,  ELEVATORS.  Pumps 
Evaporators,  «c.,  &c.  fSfSend  for  Catalogue  “  B." 
BOOlMKlt  A:  KOttCIIEKT  Press  I  s., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

New  York  City  Office,  62  Vesey  St. 


(SOUIJ  Ml XED,  FLOWERING  BULBS.  FREE, 
■■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  by  mall  or  express.  Dozen, 

B  41  U  40c, ;  100,  S2  50.  PHOENIX 
H  hw  NUaSERirs,  Delaware,  Wls. 

I  Ulhill  W  F.  li.  PHOENIX. 


I  n  VI  XT ITl  fi  Can  uovv  grasp  a  fortune,  outfit 
A  W  i  n  worth  >1U  free.  RIDEOUT  i  CO. 

HIJ Bill  JL  U  10  Barclay  St..  New  York. 

a  a  a  >,  r  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  #5  free 
10£U  1  .dress  SCiuson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

a*  a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  85  outfit 
Address  Hallpft  «  Co..  Portland.  .Via  ne 

a  a  week,  #12  a  day  at  Home  easily  made.  CostI  j 
&  outfit  free.  Address  True  &  Co.  Augusta  M* 


SE-POWER 

■^H  LEVEL  TREAD 

aUu<D»«<)  CUIltd  Rrarln** 

|uaraiit«cd  to  prodtwa 

Send  Jot  iteicnvttve  uauuogue.  ihresher*,  Cleanen,  4c. 

1.  ROVKH  &  HKO..  PHILADELPHIA  .I’m. 


BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN’S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE. 


tlty.  The  most  uniform  and  continuous  distributor 
of  Fertilizers.  Light  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 
l  work.  All  material  used  tn  its  manufacture  first 
quality.  The  only  drill  with  core  contluuous  solid 
I  steel  Axle.  Manufactured  by  the 

Oldest  Drill  House  in  America, 

and  by  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  busi 
ness.  Finished  with  care  and  tastefully  painted,  It 
stands  to-day  whore  for  thirty  j/enrs  our  goods  have 

_  stood:  First  tn  merit ;  First  In  quality  of  manufacture 

and  finish  ;  First  iu  me  estimation  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  wherever  Introduced .  Send  for  circular.  Exatn 
ne  them  before  you  buy.  We  mean  all  we  say,  and  our  Warranty  covers  IT  ALL.  Address 

NT.  <tAT/I7VTP.  ften’l  Aerent,  Macecloru  N.  Y. 

~  EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER 

JV^Jk Distributes  nil  Iciinis  of  grain  Evenly  &  Accurately. 

T  ]y  Drilla  Oorix  evenly  for  Field  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasting  or  clogging.  Amount 

NO  GUKSS-W  OHK  1 

Send  for  Circular  to  EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.,  qjS 
I  ''kLk;,.  ft  ^  Box  I,  5*horisvHlc,N"  Y. 


ps  ip—  Feed  yoxxr  Btook 

I  loL  WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

ftps*  FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
t  il  Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROW 8,  8AVERY  ft  CO..  Limited 
PHlLAbkLPIIU ,  Pa. 


Patent  sp&rk-arreetlng  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  3  to  13  horse  power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  5H  o  O  up  wards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “A”  which  will  give  you 
fall  Information  ami  prjc«f ito 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SON, 

Box  841  Corning,  N.  Y. 

KEITSMANURE  SPREADER, 

!  him .  _  PULVERIZER 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  Pa“]^”lars  to  Y 

KE31P  k  liriG'KE  M’F'U  W-,  SjfmcBWs,  Onoudogo  to.,  h.  Y. 


If  you  propose  buying  a  wind 
mill,  gi  t  full  Information  of  the 
Champion  Vanoless  Keif  Hcgu 
latlng  WINDIWH  L.  If  you 
want  1  he  Agency  for  the  best 
windmill,  Investigate  the  merit* 
or  the  I  Imiupioil.  Every  mill 
fully  warranted,  und  always 
gives  satlsfaetton.  2(1  year*’ 
experience  In  the  mnnuflicturc 
of  pumps  and  windmills. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

POWELL «fc  DOlI«-LAS, 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 


LANE  &  B0DLEY  CO, 

AWARDED 

GOLD  MEDAL 

BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mil! 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  in  1881 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Paw  Milts,  Gang  Rdgcrs.  Lath  Machines,  Hub 
■/,  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul- 
,eys,  Couplings,  Gearing,  Grist  and  F  lour  Mill* 
Send  for  Special  Circular  of  our  No.  1  I  l"itntiou 
Saw  Mill,  which  ne  sell  for 

$200. 

Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma* 
chinery.  Illustrated  Circulars  Free, 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

John  &  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  <K 
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PRICE  FIVE  OE-VTS, 
$2,00  PER  YEAR, 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  tn  the  offtee  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


OUE  ANIMAL  POETEAITS, 


DEVON  CATTLE. 


In  quality  of  beef  no  English  breed  equals 
the  Devon.  It  is  also  easily  the  first  as  a  trained 
work  animal.  It  is  then  sagacious,  docile, 
active,  patient  and  enduring,  and  will  follow 
a  pair  of  horses  in  the  furrow  or  upon  the 
road  with  equally  rapid  pace.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  witnessed  the  frequent  ex 
hibitions  of  trained  steers  and  oxen  at  the 
various  agricultural  fairs  in  New  England, 
where  this  kind  of  training  is  a  specialty,  will 
easily  recognize  in  our  description  of  the 
Devons  the  deep  red,  neatly  and  compactly 
formed  animals  which  have  amused  and  sur¬ 
prised  them  by  their  wonderful  evolutions 
and  performances.  These  trained  steers  will 
readily  kneel,  lie  down  as  if  dead  without 
moving,  and  perform  intricate  evolutions  at 
mere  sigus  given  to  them  by  their  trainers 
and  without  a  word  being  spoken,  and  young 
boys  will  often  thus  exhibit  yearling  steers 
that  are  equally  well  trained.  New  England 
is  the  home  of  the  Devon  in  this  country,  and 
there  are  several  well  and  carefully  bred  herds 
in  the  different  Eastern  States. 

The  Devon  is  the  oldest  domesticated  breed 
of  cattle.  Its  home  is  in  Devonshire,  a  county 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  south¬ 
ern  Bhores  of  England.  Not  having  been 
favored  with  any  “  boom”  of  popular  excite¬ 
ment  it  bas  remained  in  obscurity,  filling  a 
most  useful  place  as  a  most  useful  animal  for 
the  dairy,  the  yoke  aud  the  butcher.  It  is 
only  medium  in  size,  although  when  well  fed 
and  fat  it  bas  reached  a  weight  considerably 
over  2,000  pounds.  The  Devon  cows  are  ex¬ 
cellent  milkers,  but  not  so  lasting  as  the  Ayr- 
sbires  or  Jerseys,  but  for  a  time  they  will 
equal  the  best  of  these,  and  yield  as  good  a 
quality  of  butter.  Devon  milk  is,  in  fact, 
unusually  rich  and  at  the  same  time  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  comparatively  light  feed.  Being 
very  active  animals,  they  are  suited  to  the 
rough,  hilly  pastures  of  New  England  and 
the  adjoining  counties  of  New  York,  where 
they  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  “  na¬ 
tive"  cows.  Indeed,  this  breed  has  been  so 
long  introduced  and  has  been  so  long  un¬ 
mixed  by  new  importations,  that  it  may  well 
be  considered  a  native  breed. 

In  color  it  is  deep  red,  with  no  white  except 
the  switch  and  perhaps  a  fight  streak  under 
the  belly.  It  is  handsomely  proportioned,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  illustration;  the  horns 
are  rather  long,  tine  and  black  in  color.  The 
head  is  well  proportioned  and  neat.  The  flesh 
of  the  beeves  is  intimately  mixed  with  the 
fat  which  thus  adds  to  the  dressed  weight  of 
the  carcass  and  is  not  wasted  as  offal,  besides 
greatly  improving  it  in  quality  and  tender¬ 
ness.  It  is  n  rapid  feeder,  turning  its  food  to 
flesh  and  fat  quickly  and  is  thus  a  very  prof¬ 
itable  animal  for  the  farmer’s  use.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  misfortune  that  it  is  so  little  heard  of 
and  is  thrown  into  an  undeserved  seclusion 
by  the  more  pretentious  aud  popular  rivals 
which,  after  all,  are  really  no  more  worthy 
than  this  example  of  modest  greatness.  Many 
Devons  are  kept  in  the  South,  where  they 
are  found  equally  as  useful  and  valuable  as 
they  have  been  in  the  North. 

■■  —  ■»  ♦♦ - 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


It  is  amusing  to  read  of  the  appearance  of 
"a  new  breed”  of  dairy  cattle,  here  and  there, 
in  some  of  the  agricultural  papers,  under  the 
name  of  Guernseys.  This  breed  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  old  breeds  and  Is  as  old  as 
the  Jerseys.  It  is  in  every  respect  the  equal 
of  the  Jersey  and  in  some  respects  superior. 
But  it  has  not  been  popular,  that  is  all. 


Twenty  years  ago  a  herd  of  Guernsey  cows, of 
12  in  number,  kept  by  a  wealthy  “  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutchman"  known  to  me,  averaged  14 
pounds  of  butter  per  head  all  through  one 
Summer,  and  on  pasture  alone.  This  herd 
was  kept  up  for  several  years  and  the  produce 
of  it  was  distributed  among  the  neighboring 
farmers  at  the  regular  price  of  $100.  for  a 
cow,  $50.  for  a  heifer  calf  and  $25.  for  a  bull 
calf.  In  a  few  years  the  stock  was  pretty 
well  scattered  through  the  county  where  it 
was  kept,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public. 
The  owner  of  the  herd  was  a  millionaire,  hut 
he  put  his  wealth  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good.  This  is  in  great  contrast  with  the  ways 
and  methods  of  the  majority  of  owners  of 
fine  stock. 


One  creditable  exception  to  the  common 
practice  deserves  a  separate  note  and  honor¬ 
able  notice, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  interested 
farmers  I  assume  the  responsibility  of  mention¬ 
ing  the  gentleman's  name.  It  is  Lawson 
Valentine  Esq  ,  the  owner  of  Houghton  Farm, 
in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y :  and  one  may  see  in  the 
standing  advertisements  of  Houghton  Farm 
stock  the  unusual  notice  that  “  farmers  prices 
are  the  rule.”  I  don’t  know  if  farmers  appre¬ 
ciate  as  they  should  the  great  advantage  of 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Valentine’s  large 
expenditures  and  great  care  at  tb«  'owest 
cost,  and  without  contributing  to  speculative 
profits.  If  they  don’t,  “  they  ough ter. "  But 
perhaps  they  do  and  the  Houghton  Farm 
order  book  may  show  that  orders  are  ahead 
of  supply.  I  hope  they  do  for  the  farmers’ 
sake. 


But  “to  return  to  our  muttons,”  I  would 
merely  remark,  in  a  casual  way,  that  the 
Guernsey  boom  does  not  inflate  or  rise  as  the 
Jersey  boom,  and  that  Guernsey  bulls  and 
cows  may  be  procured  at  quite  moderate 
prices.  A  very  excellent  herd  was  scattered 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture,  which 
imported  some  Guernseys  and  after  a  time 
disposed  of  them  at  public  sale.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  few  farmers  who  wish  to  have 
some  Guernsey  stock  should  not  associate, 
or  combine  aud  import  a  few  cattle, and  so  get 
them  at  reasonable  prices.  The  Guernsey 
farmers  have  not  yet  been  inoculated  with  the 
American  gold  fever  as  the  Jersey  breeders 
have,  and  so  they  will  sell  a  very  good  animal 
for  a  hundred  dollars  or  so.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  infusion  of  Guernsey  blood  into  our 
common  dairy  stock  would  have  an  excellent 
effect  and  be  a  profitable  enterprise  if  it  can 
be  done  reasonably. 


The  stock  business  is  getting  down  (if  the 
joke  can  be  excused)  when  it  is  made  to  in¬ 
clude  geese.  A  Texan  ranch,  it  is  reported, 
has  been  stocked  with  geese,  and  1,600  of  them 


have  been  put  on  it  as  a  beginning.  Curiously 
enough  the  enterprising  goose  rancher  must 
be  a  goose  himself  for  his  name  is  G.  Anderson 
— goose  in  this  sense  one  understands  is  free 
from  sex.  But  a  goose  sometimes  makes  a 
“hit,”  and  a  hard  one. 


The  end  of  $27,000  has  come  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Alexander  of  Kentucky,  who  paid  that  price  or, 
at  least  within  about  $25.  of  it.  for  the  pedL 
gree  of  a  five-months-old  calf,  10th  Duchess  of 
Oneida,  sold  to  him  at  the  great  New  York 
Mills  sale  in  1372.  This  animal  has  never 
raised  a  calf  and  is  the  last  of  her  name  in  the 
United  States.  Here  we  have  a  clear  instance 
of  the  purchase  price  of  a  pedigree,  and  it 
raises  the  question  of  how  much  of  the  $380.- 
800  realized  at  that  sale  was  profit  or  loss  to 
the  purchasers. 


English  sheep-meu  are  striving  to  outdo 
themselves  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  their 
sheep.  Only  a  short  time  ago  one-half  (?)  the 
entire  number  of  sheep  iu  England  died  of 
disease  in  one  year.  And  now  the  following 
surprising  foolishness  is  committed.  We  read 
that  at  the  recent  fat  cattleshow  at  Smith  field 
one  pen  of  three  Liaeolns  weighed  1,020 
pounds;  a  pen  of  three  Cotswolds  weighed  S59 
pounds;  three  Leicesters  weighed  770;  three 
South  Downs.  700;  three  Shropshire?,  S20; 
three  Oxfords,  866;  and  three  Hempshire 
lambs,  only  40  weeks  old,  weighed  603  pounds. 
These  lambs  would  give  a  dressed  weight  of 
480  pounds,  equal  to  a  growth  of  four  pounds 
a  week  from  birth.  No  wonder  that  animals 


BULL.— Fig.  231. 

so  ruiuously  fed  should  be  diseased  and  shoul 
rear  a  weak  and  diseased  progeny.  Aud  yet 
these  prize  winners  will  be  sold  and  bought  at 
enormous  prices  because  of  their  unwholesome 
prize-winning. 


Americans  do  not  emulate  the  Russians  or 
the  Esquimaux  in  the  soap  and  tallow  eating 
proclivities.  We  cannot  take  our  chops  with 
“three  fingers  ”  of  fat  on  them,  and  an  almost 
invisible  spot  of  lean  meat  in  the  center  of  the 
tallow.  And  so  enormously  heavy  sheep  are 
not  made  so  much  of  here.  We  are  learning 
to  become  mutton  eaters  and  shall  succeed  if 
we  will  rear  good,  healthy,  meaty  sheep. 
Surely  this  English  story  ought  to  “  point  the 
moral”  which  I  have  so  often  tried  to  enforce, 
viz.,  that  we  ought  to  breed  our  stock  and 
feed  it  our  owu  way  and  stop  importing 
foreign-bred  and  fed  stock,  and  pouring  our 
money  at  the  same  time  into  foreign  pockets, 
“  for  that  which  profiteth  not."  Let  our  own 
native  breeders  do  our  work  for  us  and  make 
their  profit  out  of  it. 


Mr.  Le  Brocq,  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  in  a 
communication  to  a  contemporary  on  the  * 


subject  of  “the  points  of  excellence  in  Jerseys” 
very  fully  corroborates  the  views  which  I 
have  so  often  expressed  in  respect  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  fashionably  bred  Jersey 
cow.  He  says,  “  The  ‘working  cow’  on  the 
Island  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  rather  than  in  the  herds  of  breeders  whose 
sole  aim  is  such  beauty  as  will  fulfill  a  certain 
number  of  points  which  enables  them  to  taka 
prizes  over  the  Island.”  To  this  I  might 
justly  add— and  will  enable  them  to  sell  their 
animals  to  American  breeders  (?)  at  enormous 
prices,  and  these  breeders  to  sell  to  each  other 
or  to  the  credulous  public  at  a  good  profit  on 
the  strength  of  these  prizes.  Mr.  Le  Brocq’s 
explanation  is  also  pertinent,  when  he  says, 
“These  men  (the  farmers)  depend  entirely  on 
the  amount  of  butter  their  animals  make,  to 
Jive  and  pay  their  rent.”  But  these  animals 
do  not  go  to  the  exhibitions  aud  do  not  take 
the  prizes  because  the  butter  yield  ia  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  scale  of  points  by  which  an 
animal  eutirely  without  an  udder  could  scale 
86  points  out  of  100,  and  one  with  the  very 
best  udder  might  only  scale  14  out  of  the  100, 
Now  is  there  not  much  justice  in  even  severe 
criticism  of  the  prevailing  fashion  and  mania. 


GARDEN  TALKS.  NO.  8. 


Waldo  F.  Brown. 


Sowing,  Keeping  and  Marketing  Turnips. 

“Almost  time  to  sow  turnips,  ain’t  it?”  said 
the  Squire,  as  he  dropped  in  to  spend  an  even¬ 
ing  with  me  early  in  July. 

“  Na,”  I  replied,  “I  would  not  sow  before 
the  first  of  August,  unless  I  was  intending  to 
put  in  a  large  cron,  and  then  1  would  begin 
sooner.  The  later  you  can  sow  turnips  and 
get  growth  enough  so  they  will  be  of  market¬ 
able  size,  the  better  will  be  the  quality.  I 
grew  a  fine  crop  last  year,  sown  the  first  of 
September,  but  that  is  later  than  I  would  re¬ 
commend  sowing,  but  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  August  is  a  seasonable  time.  It  is 
now  time  the  ground  was  prepared  for  them, 
however,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  a 
crop  of  turnips  ou  freshly  plowed  land.  Farm¬ 
ers  often  come  to  me  for  seed  for  several  acres 
of  turnips  just  at  sowing  time,  and  when  I  ask 
if  their  land  is  m  good  coudition  they  will  say, 
‘Oyes.it  is  freshly  plowed  and  harrowed,1 
and  when  I  tell  them  they  can't  grow  a  crop 
of  turnips  ou  such  land  they  will  not  believe 
me,  but  a  few  trials  will  convince  them.” 

“How  and  when  do  you  prepare  the  land, 
then?  ” 

“  I  generally  sow  on  laud  that  has  been 
plowed  in  the  Spring  where  early  peas  or 
other  crops  have  been  grown,  and  among  the 
melons  and  cucumbers;  but  if  1  am  intending 
to  grow  them  on  land  which  has  not  been 
cropped,  I  plow  as  early  as  possible  and  quite 
shallow,  aud  roll  and  drag  aud  then  if  I  get  a 
heavy  rain  or  two  on  the  laud  to  settle  it,  I 
can  get  just  the  kind  of  a  seed  bed  I  want.  I 
have  grown  an  excellent  crop  on  wheat  stub¬ 
ble  by  scattering  a  little  extra  straw  and 
burning  off  the  stubble  and  working  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  surface  fine  aud  mellow, 
and  I  have  grown  some  excellent  crops  by 
plowing  a  clover  sod  after  cutting  a  crop  of 
hay;  for,  as  we  cut  our  clover  early  in  June, 
the  land  has  time  to  settle.” 

“  Won’t  the  laud  sometimes  get  too  hard?” 
asked  the  Squire. 

“  Not  if  you  harrow  the  surface  at  the  right 
time.  In  New  England  the  farmers  would 
fold  the  sheep  all  Summer  on  a  lot  plowed  in 
the  Spriug,  and  they  would  tramp  it  as  hard 
as  a  turn-pike,  and  then  they  would  sow  the 
turnips  and  harrow  the  land  j  ust  enough  to 
cover  the  seed  and  grow  enormous  crops.” 

“  I  always  sow  when  a  rain  is  coming  up  so 


as  to  have  the  seed  washed  into  the  land  by 
the  rain,”  said  the  Squire. 

“  If  this  has  been  your  practice  I  know  that 
you  have  not  been  successful  as  a  turnip 
grower;  you  have  failed  to  get  a  stand  about 
half  the  time,  and  your  crop  has  often  been 
choked  with  weeds  and  grass.” 

“  You’ve  bit  it  exactly ;  but  I  never  thought 
that  was  the  reason,”  said  the  Squire. 

“  It  is  just  the  reason,  and  every  seed  cata¬ 
logue  and  agricultural  paper  ought  to  print 
this  sentence  in  Italics.  Always  sow  your 
turnips  as  soon  after  a  rain  as  the  land  can 
be  raked  or  harrowed  fine.  The  turnip  is  a 
plant  that  must  make  a  quick  start  to  grow 
or  it  will  not  succeed,  and  on  our  land,  a 
rain  heavy  enough  to  cover  the  seed  always 
forms  a  crust  which  checks  the  growth  of  the 
young  plant,  and  also  starts  a  crop  of  weeds 
which  will  often  smother  the  turnips.  If  you 
wait  to  sow  after  the  rain  you  destroy  all 
these  weeds  and  give  a  mellow  surface  for  the 
turnips  to  get  a  qniek,  healthy  start.” 

“How  many  turnips  can  you  grow  to  the 
acre?” 

“  One  year  with  another,  I  think  about  200 
bushels  8n  average  crop,  but  I  have  grown 
600  bushels  on  land  where  I  had  grown  early 
peas  and  followed  with  cucumbers,  so  that 
the  turnips  were  the  third  crop  fur  the  year.” 

**  At  what  price  can  they  be  grown  profita¬ 
bly!  ” 

“I  kept  account  of  the  cost  for  several 
years  and  found  that  it  was  about  five  cents  a 
bushel,  pitted.  It  takes  about  a  pound  of  seed 
to  the  acre:  no  cultivation  is  needed,  and  the 
principal  cost  is  gathering.  There  is  occasion¬ 
ally  a  year  of  high  prices  when  they  will 
bring  50  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  and  quite  fre¬ 
quently  they  can  be  sold  by  the  car-load  at 
25  cents  to  3 3  cents  per  bushel,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  named  they  are  very  profitable, 
and  if  they  will  not  sell  they  will  pay  to  feed 
to  the  stock.” 

How  do  you  keep  the  crop  through  the 
Winter?” 

“  Select  a  piece  of  ground  naturally  dry  and 
sloping  enough  to  carry  eff  the  water,  and 
plow  out  four  furrows,  two  each  way  from 
the  center;  throw  the  loose  earth  from  these 
out  at  the  sides  and  build  your  turnips  in  a 
narrow  rick  about  three  feet  high  aud  wide. 
A  hundred  bushels  will  reach  25  or  30  feet. 
When  all  are  filled  up  in  this  way,  plow  along 
the  sides  to  loosen  the  earth  and  shovel  it  on 
to  the  turnips  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 
At  the  first  freeze  protect  the  outside  of  t  he 
pit  with  straw'  or  coarse  manure.  If  you  wish 
to  market  in  the  Winter,  locate  the  pit  where 
it  will  be  convenient  to  get  them  out,  for  it  is 
hard  wagoning  over  the  fields  during  a  thaw, 
and  you  cannot  handle  turnips  in  very  cold 
weather.” 

“You  have  said  nothing  about  varieties,” 
said  the  Squire. 

“  There  is  no  variety  so  popular  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  or  that  gives  as  good  satisfaction  as  the 
Red  Top  Strap  Leaf,  and  I  think  most  seeds¬ 
men  sell  ten  pounds  of  it  where  they  sell  one 
of  all  other  varieties.” 

“  You  did  not  say  whether  you  mixed  the 
seed  with  anything  to  sow  it.” 

“No,  I  do  not.  I  can  sow  it  more  evenly 
without.  If  anyone  will  simply  take  what 
seed  he  can  hold  between  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  and  sow  a  strip  five  feet  wide,  he  will 
get  the  plants  just  about  thick  enough,  and  if 
they  are  tot)  thick,  they  can  be  thinned  by 
passing  over  them  writh  a  smoothing  harrow, 
and  those  that  are  left  will  be  cultivated  at 
the  same  time.  The  demand  for  turnips  is 
limited  and  the  market  often  overstocked ; 
but  the  man  who  grows  a  good  article  and 
watches  the  market  will  often  make  a  greater 
profit  from  them  than  from  any  other  crop.  I 
have  sold  over  $10fl  worth  from  an  acre,  that, 
aside  from  gathering  and  marketing,  did  not 
cost  over  $1.00.” 

“Do  you  grow  your  own  seed?”  asked  the 
Squire. 

“Generally,  and  it  requires  great  care. 
The  turnips  must  be  handled  carefully  so  as 
not  to  break  the  tops,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
cover  the  crowns  with  earth,  or  they  will  rot- 
They  may  be  set  out  as  early  as  the  land  can 
be  worked,  as  a  freeze  will  not  injure  them. 
When  the  seed  begins  to  ripen  the  yellow  bird- 
will  take  it  if  left  too  long;  but  it  can  be  cut 
and  cured  m  the  barn  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
get  a  little  yellow.  The  seed  w  ill  be  good  for 
four  or  five  years  if  it  is  well  cared  for. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

TURNIPS  FOR  FALL  FEED. 


COL.  F.  D  CURTIS. 


Value  of  the  Crop. 

Very  little  is  said  in  this  country  about 
turnips  on  the  farm,  but  very  much  might  be 
said.  Scarcely  a  farmer  ever  thinks  of  turn¬ 
ing  them  to  any  account.  The  Professors  are 
largely  to  blame  for  this,  as  they  have  taught 
us  in  their  everlasting  tables,  which  agricul¬ 
tural  writers  quote  from  just  as  if  they  were 
authority,  that  turnips  have  no  value  as  food, 


or,  at  least,  a  value  so  small  as  to  be  compar¬ 
atively  worthless.  No  wonder  this  sort  of 
teaching,  which  is  founded  on  theory',  dis¬ 
courages  farmers  from  attempting  to  raise 
turnips.  The  practical  truth  is  that  they  ate 
one  of  the  most  valuable  crops.  Why  ? 
Because  they  can  be  raised  as  cheapty  as  any, 
and  can  be  turned  to  profitable  account  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  cultivated  crop.  How? 
By  feeding  them  on  the  ground,  which  requires 
no  labor  at  all.  Do  not  these  two  propositions 
present  a  basis  for  practical  action,  which 
farmers  should  take  advantage  of?  The  turnip 
crop  coines  to  maturity  and  is  ready  for  use 
at  a  time  when  the  cold  has  killed  other  green 
herbage,  and  stock  is  vainly  trying  to  get  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  frost-bitten  grasses. 
A  patch  of  turnips  is  most  opportune  at  this 
time  for  all  kinds  of  animals  to  feed  upon. 
No  animal  will  injure  itself  if  allowed  a  free 
range  in  the  turnip  field,  but  every  animal 
thus  favored  will  sliow  a  gain  and  go  into 
winter- quarters  with  the  flush  ness  and  plump¬ 
ness  of  Bummer,  instead  of  the  dried-up,  lank 
condition  which  usually  characterizes  animals 
in  the  late  Autumn.  As  fodder-corn  bridges 
over  the  droughts  of  mid-summer,  so  turnips 
are  needed  just  as  much  to  fill  up  the  shortage 
of  Autumn. 

If  there  should  be  any  surplus  they  can  be 
turned  to  most  excellent  account,  if  they  are 
“all  water,”  in  feeding  the  stock  in  Winter. 
Pigs  can  be  well  wintered  on  turnips,  if  kept 
in  a  warm  pen,  aud  cattle  and  sheep  can  be 
fattened  on  them  without  any  meal;  and  when 
meal  is  fed,  the  addition  of  a  few  turnips 
renders  the  meal  almost  doubly'  effective  in 
promoting  growth.  It  may  be  set  down  as  an 
established  fact  that  in  stall-feeding  turnips 
or  other  roots  fill  an  important  part,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  more  roots  were  fed  and  less 
meal,  growth  would  be  greater.  Turnips  can 
be  spliced  in  so  nicely  in  skipped  hills  in  the 
corn-field  and  where  early  potatoes,  beans  and 
peas  have  been  grown,  in  every  vacant  place; 
and  then  again,  they  may  be  made  to  follow 
grain,  or  a  crop  of  clover,  so  that  they  may 
occupy  places  which  otherwise  would  be 
waste,  or  be  a  secondary'  crop,  where  another 
has  been  gathered. 

Turnips  may  be  sown  os  late  as  the  middle 
of  August  for  Fall  feeding,  and  up  to  the  first 
of  August  for  Winter,  or  perhaps  a  week 
later.  The  land  should  be  made  mellow  and 
the  surface  well  mixed  with  fine  manure, 
uftless  it  is  naturally  rich.  A  dressing  of 
wood  ashes,  or  phosphates,  will  be  beneficial. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast  for  flat 
turnips,  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to  an  acre,  if 
the  soil  is  fine  and  free  from  lumps  and  clods, 
and  if  not,  double  the  quantity  of  seed  ehculd 
be  put  in.  A  brush-harrow  is  the  best  for 
covering,  and  it  is  an  excellent  plan,  if  the 
ground  is  in  the  right  condition,  to  roll  it. 
This  should  not  be  done  if  the  ground  is  moist 
so  that  it  mil  pack  and  form  a  crust,  which  it 
would  do  if  rolled  when  too  moist.  The  seed 
should  not  be  sown  when  the  ground  is  wet, 
as  it  cannot  be  covered  properly.  The  least 
covering  is  ail  that  is  required.  A  clover  sod 
is  an  excellent  seed- bed  for  turnips,  and  any 
knoll  or  spot  where  grass  is  sparse  may  be 
turned  over  and  sown  to  them.  No  crop 
better  fits  the  ground  for  a  crop  another  year, 
and  if  perchance  any  are  left  on  the  ground 
until  Spring  they  will  add  materially  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil. 


fbriatiim'jai, 


RAYS. 


In  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  pressure 
of  other  work  compels  me  to  partially  neglect 
my  Rural  friends,  but  this  is  involuntary  on 
my  part,  as  I  consider  my  little  talks  with 
them  as  among  my  greatest  pleasures.  My 
notes  to  day  ere  mostly'  about  new  flowers, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  use  botanical  names  in¬ 
stead  of  English  ones,  because,  were  1  to  use 
English  ones,  1  should  have  to  manufacture 
them  on  purpose,  and  that  would  lead  to 
great  confusion-  perhaps  neither  you  nor 
anybody  else  would  know  what  I  was  talking 
about.  If  you  do  not  know  the  plants  by 
the  botanical  names,  please  take  up  your 
seedman’s  catalogue  and  refer  to  them  there. 
*  * 

It  is  well  to  note  early  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  garden  plants,  especially  those  we 
raise  from  seed,  and  to  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  novelties  of  the  season,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  make  a  judicious  selection  for 
our  next  year’s  garden  And  having  made 
our  selection,  we  should  submit  it  to  our  seeds¬ 
man  before  the  year  is  out,  so  that  he  may 
order  those  things  we  want  and  which  he  does 
not  usually  keep,  when  he  orders  his  stock  of 
seeds. 

* 

GAillardia  pict a  Lobenziana  is  a  va¬ 
riety  that  originated  near  Erfurt,  and  has 
been  much  advertised.  The  ordinary  form  of 
Gaillardia  picta  is  a  common  garden  annual 


that  blossoms  all  Summer  Jong,  and  has  large 
ravs  of  a  brownish,  crimson-purple  color  tip¬ 
ped  with  yellow.  The  advertisements  of 
Lorenz’s  variety  show  lai  ge  and  very  double 
heads  of  flowers  and  the  rays,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  flat  and  broad,  are  quilled  like  those  of  a 
quilled  aster,  or  a  bunch  of  bouvardias,  also 
the  inside  or  disc  flowers  are  shown  as  fully 
developed  and  quilled  like  those  of  the  rays. 
So  great  was  the  demand  last  Spring  for 
seeds  of  this  novelty  that  many  of  our  seeds¬ 
men  who  ordered  it  could  not  be  supplied;  of 
course,  the  price  was  equal  to  the  demand. 
But  1  managed  to  get  a  packet  of  seed,  and 
now  have  a  good  crop  of  plants  in  full  bloom, 
and  I  can  assure  you,  when  I  look  at  the  real 
blossoms  and  the  pictures  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments — well,  it  is  enough  to  make  a  person 
swear.  All  of  the  plants  have  prominently 
quilled  flowers, but  most  of  them  have  only  a 
single  outside  row;  others  show  a  tendency 
to  become  semi-double,  but  there  is  not  a  full 
double  flower  or  anything  approaching  it  in 
the  whole  lot.  Perhaps  in  a  week  or  two  tney 
may  improve  a  little,  just  as  balsa  ns  do. 
The  first  blossoms  of  balsams  are  seldom  as 
double  as  the  later  ones. 

*  * 

Browai.lia  Roezlex  is  a  beautiful  and  pro¬ 
fuse  annual,  but  somewhat  difficult  to  man¬ 
age.  Mo  t  of  you  know  the  Browallia  elata, 
both  the  blue  and  white  varieties  of  it,  and 
what  a  free  grow  iag,  prof  use- blooming,  bor¬ 
der  or  window  annual  it  is,  and  that  it  blos¬ 
soms  the  whole  season  through,  providing 
you  give  it  water  enough.  Well,  Roezle’s 
Browallia  is  a  smaller  grower  than  Elata, 
but  it  has  very  large,  pale  blue— almostwbite 
—blossoms;  and  if  you  succeed  first  in  getting 
the  seeds  and  then  in  raising  them  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  pleased  with  the  plants.  It  does 
not  last  so  long  in  bloom  as  Elata,  nor  for 
general  purposes  is  it  as  good,  but  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  showy  plant  it  is  better.  Now,  it  is  a 
very  hard  matter  to  get  seeds  of  it  to  buy. 
Some  of  our  seedsmen  tell  me  they  order  it 
from  Europe  and  cannot  get  it;  others  order 
it  and  get  Elata  instead,  but  no  doubt  our 
leading  seedsmen  have  power  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  the  genuine  article.  There  is  another 
Browallia  called  Cerviakowskii  that  is  adver¬ 
tised  as  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  only  a  coarse- 
growing  Elata, 

*  * 

Dwarf  Nasturtium,  Empress  of  India,  is 
au  English  novelty.  It  is  of  ordinary  dwarf 
and  compact  form  and  has  very  deep,  glow 
ing,  crimson-scarlet  flowers  that  show  well 
above  the  foliage.  But,  considering  bow  pro¬ 
fusely  and  brightly  flowered  are  dwarf  nas¬ 
turtiums  generally,  f  do  not  see  very  much  in 
the  Empress  of  India  to  make  a  fuss  about. 

*  j|: 

Cloth  of  gold  is  a  dwarf  French  marigold 
that  also  came  to  me  as  a  novelty  from  Eug- 
land.  Il  is  now  in  full  bloom.  The  plants 
are  dwarf,  compact  and  profuse,  and  the 
flowers,  as  a  rule,  are  of  a  golden-yellow 
color  and  very  double.  But  the  flowers  of 
many  of  the  plants  are  as  much  marked 
with  brownish  crimson  as  are  those  of  ordi¬ 
nary  French  marigolds:  still  all  are  double. 
This  inconstancy  of  coloring  shows  the  new¬ 
ness  of  the  variety,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
long  perpetuated  in  itself. 

*  * 

Some  time  ago  I  told  you  of  a  tobacco  plant 
that  is  being  cultivated  in  England,  and 
which  some  people  claim  is  even  a  rival  to  the 
tuberoBe,  so  fragrant  are  its  flowers.  Its  name 
is  Nicotiana  aillais.  Well,  Mr.  Cullingford 
who  introduced  it  to  notice  in  England,  sent 
m«  a  packet  of  seeds  and  now  I  have  a  clump 
of  it  in  bloom.  It  grows  about  20  to  24  inches 
high,  is  not  very  leafy;  the  leaves  are  near  the 
ground  and  it  blossoms  most  copiously.  The 
blooms  are  very  large  and  at  the  end  of  the 
long,  narrow  tube,  open  wide  into  a  flat, 
white  star;  the  back  or  outside  of  the  flower 
is  faintly  brownish  or  violet  tiuged.  They 
open  in  the  evening  aud  keep  open  all  night 
but  shut  up  in  the  morniug  and  keep  shut  all 
day.  At  night  they  are  highly  fragrant,  by 
day  they  are  almost  scentless.  It  is  the  best 
tobacco  of  its  class  that  1  know  of,  but  it  shall 
never  rival  the  tuberose. 

*  * 

It  is  a  bare  yard  indeed  where  some  Ever¬ 
lasting  blossoms  are  not  raised  for  Winter 
bouquets.  Perhaps  the  showiest  of  these  are 
the  Helichrysums.  Among  my  new  things 
this  year  I  had  a  packet  of  seed  of  one  called 
“  Fireball,”  and  described  as  having  brilliant 
crimson-maroon  double  flowers.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  it— it  is  as  good  as  is  claimed 
for  it.  Il  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Helichrysum 
bracteatum  set  that  I  have  ever  grown. 

*  * 

AMMOBIUM  alatum  grandiflorum,  also  a 
novelty,  and  claimed  to  be  larger  than  the  old 
form,  is  so.  It,  too,  is  a  good  and  useful  vvhito- 
flowered  Everlasting,  but  beyoud  being  rank¬ 
er  and  having  somewhat  larger  flowers  than 
the  old  form,  I  perceive  no  other  difference. 

*  * 

The  yellow  Marguerite,  or  Paris  Daisy,  is 


now  a  familiar  and  favorite  pot  plant  for  Win 
ter  decoration  in  sitting-room  window  or  con 
servatnry,  I  struck  a  few  cuttings  of  it  in 
Spring  and  six  weeks  ago  planted  them  out. 
They  are  now  in  full  bloom,  aud,  too,  very 
full,  but  thecolor  of  the  outdoor  raised  flowers 
is  paler  than  that  of  iu-door-  raised  ones. 
White  Marguerites  as  Summer  flowers  are 
eclipsed  by  the  many  annual  and  hardy  peien- 
nial  chrysanthemums  now  in  bloom. 

*  * 

If  you  want  a  lovely  little  deciduous  tree 
for  yr  ur  front  yard,  I  can  recommend  Styrax 
Japonica.  Naturally  it  assumes  an  even,  hand¬ 
some  form,  branches  low  and  horizontally,  and 
is  apparently  pretty  hardy.  It  was  in  full 
bloom  a  fortnight  ago,  when  every  little  twig, 
high  and  low,  was  lined  beneath  with  pretty 
pure  white  silver  bells.  It  is  far  prettier  than 
any  of  the  old  snowdrop  trees. 

*  * 

English  or  pot  marigolds  are  “as  old  as 
the  hills  ”  and  annual  inmates  of  most  country 
gardens.  They  self  sow  themselves  mo3t 
numerously.  A  few  years  ago  a  variety 
called  Meteor  was  introduced  as  a  novelty, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  welcome  one;  its  flowers 
are  very  double,  striped  buff,  yellow  and 
orange,  and  of  excellent  form.  It  comes  true 
from  seed  and  grows  as  easily  ns  the  com¬ 
moner  sorts.  Last  Spring  ray  seedsman  sent 
me  some  seeds  of  a  new  pot  marigold  marked 
“  White-tinterl  Amber  ”  It  is  now  iu  bloom 
and  alongside  others,  but  I  cannot  recommend 
it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  poor  Meteor 
without  the  orange  stripes.  Its  color  is  pale 
or  buff-yellow,  tinted  with  amber  if  you  like, 
an  1  in  the  most  double  oues  greenish  in  the 
center.  All  of  them  are  not  double. 

*  * 

I  am  very  fond  of  foxgloves  and  have  a  good 
show  of  them.  Sown  a  year  ago  and  grown 
along  in  cold  frames  aud  in  nursery  rows  in 
the  open  garden,  with  a  little  mulching  about 
them  in  Winter  and  planted  out  ii  Spring, 
they  have  become  strong  plants,  au  1  been  in 
good  bloom  since  tw  o  or  three  weeks.  Most 
of  them  may  live  over  as  perennials,  but  like 
Sweet  Williams,  they  are  iiest  treated  as 
biennials. 

*  * 

The  old-fashioned  Canterbury  Bells  are 
showy  garden  biennials:  they  are  single,  hose- 
in-hose  and  double,  aud  of  many  shades  of 
pink  and  blue,  also  white.  Of  late  yeais  a 
new’  form  of  them  called  Calyeanthenia,  has 
been  introduced  to  our  gardens.  The  flowers 
of  this  variety  somewhat  resemble  a  tea-cup 
set  in  a  saucer— the  inflated  calyx  of  the  old 
Canter  bury  Bell  has  been  changed  into  spread 
ing  flower  leaves  of  the  same  color  as  the  Bell 
It  is  a  novel-appearing  flower,  but  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  not  so  pretty  as  the  old  form.  Leon. 


SUMMSR  GARDEN  NOTES  ON  THE 
HUDSON. 


The  Summer  has  been  cool  and  wet  in  this 
locality.  Strawberries  revel  in  moisture  and 
for  once  they  have  had  a  surfeit  of  it.  The 
fruit  set  abundantly,  but  the  contiuuous  rains 
caused  much  of  it  to  rot  even  before  it  came 
ripe  and  also  resulted  in  much  loss  from  in¬ 
terference  picking  at  proper  times.  Still 
a  large  supply  of  handsome  berries  has  been 
grown  and  marketed  from  these  river  towns. 
The  berries  have  been  uniformly  large,  some 
very  large  in  fact,  by  reason  of  the  exceasive 
moisture,  although  1  think  that,  ns  a  rule, 
tuck  increase  iu  size  is  at  the  expense  of  qual¬ 
ity.  The  flivor  has  certainly  not  this  season 
been  as  high  as  usual.  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  fruiting  of  several  of  the  newer  sorts 
this  Bummer. 

The  Manchester,  high-priced  as  it  was,  is 
included  among  these.  My  young  plants  gave 
some  fine  fruit  which  pleased  me  both  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  flavor  As  to  productiveness, 
however,  1  can  not  yet  speak  with  certainty. 
The  growth  and  habit  of  the  plant  are  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  Bidvvell  has  not  been  productive 
either  iu  my  own  gardeu  or  in  other  places 
here.  The  fruit  is  fine  flavored,  however,  and 
handsome,  but  rather  soft,  aud  lam  unable  to 
see  the  adaptation  for  market  purposes  which 
has  been  claimed  for  this  variety. 

The  Glendale  I  have  been  greatly  pleased 
with.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  the  old 
Burr’s  New  Pine,  which  I  believe  has  not  been 
surpassed  for  flavor.  But  tbo  plant  Is  much 
more  vigorous  and  very  productive.  Ths 
berry  is  firm  and  flue  flavored,  Rightly  acid 
perhaps,  but  peculiar  in  its  resemblance  to 
the  delicious  little  forest  strawberry,  and  the 
aroma  also  reminds  one  of  the  woods.  The 
hull  turns  up  away  from  the  berry  making 
it  easy  to  remove.  On  the  whole  I  like  it. 

Miner’s  Prolific  has  not  fully  established 
its  right  to  that  title  with  me  as  yet;  but  it 
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grows  vigorously,  and  the  berries  are  large 
and  fine. 

The  Sharpless. — For  three  years  past  I 
have  been  trying  to  verify  the  extravagant 
claims  put  forward  for  this  berry,  and  at  this 
time  I  can  only  testify  to  large  size,  vigor  of 
plant  and  moderate  productiveness.  In  flavor 
it  surely  is  the  most  insipid,  coarse  berry  I 
ever  tasted.  It  inclines  to  be  hollow  inside, 
is  quicker  to  rot  than  to  color,  and  is  soft  and 
perishable.  My  soil  is  low  and  rich. 

Lenntq's  White  is  beautiful  and  excel¬ 
lent  and  certainly  should  be  in  every  private 
garden. 

President  Lincoln  is  still  my  standard 
for  flavor,  a  id  were  it  a  little  more  produc¬ 
tive  I  should  call  it  the  very  best  straw¬ 
berry  we  have.  In  beauty,  firmness  and 
size  it  cannot  be  excelled,  and  on  good  soil  it 
bears  heavily. 

Captain  Jack  has  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  It  ripens  late,  grows  vigorously,  and 
bears  abundantly. 

Black  Defiance  is  also  a  splendid  berry 
with  me, 

Seth  Bovden  would  be  exceedingly  desira¬ 
ble  if  it  would  ripen  at  the  tip — it  is  so  large 
and  vigorous.  Obviously  there  is  yet  room 
for  a  variety  of  strawberry  that  shall  com¬ 
bine  all  the  desirable  qualities,  and  have  none 
of  the  defects.  Who  will  produce  it  ? 

Raspberries  are  beginning  to  ripen  and 
these  lower  river  towns  of  Ulster  County,- 
so  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  fruit,  will  be 
shipping  it  by  the  thousand  crates  in  a  few 
days.  The  new  canes  are  growing  vigorously 
and  now  is  the  time  to  pinch  off  the  tops 
when  about  four  feet  high,  which  is  better 
than  to  cut  them  when  two  or  three  feet 
longer,  as  the  growth  ot'  short  side  shoots 
for  next  year’s  fruiting  should  be  induced. 
Some  of  the  new  Black  Caps  are  promising. 
Cuthbert,  Caroline  and  Herstine  are  all  look¬ 
ing  well. 

Currants  are  a  partial  failure  here.  It  has 
been  a  nip  aud-tuck  fight  with  the  worm 
for  over  a  month.  Where  hellebore  has  not 
been  applied  vigorously  and  frequently  the 
crop  is  gone.  The  insect  is  doggedly  persistent, 
but  hellebore  is  “  too  much"  for  it.  The  green 
villains  never  seem  to  be  able  to  cultivate  a 
relish  for  the  drug  and  yet  why  is  it  that  so 
many  growers  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
apply  this  infallible  rempdy  !  I  still  incline  to 
believe  that  La  Versaillai.se  and  the  Cherry 
Currants  are  identical.  If  somebody  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  variety  of  currants  without  the  hard 
seeds,  and  with  a  few  shades  less  acidity  in 
flavor.  I’ll  guarantee  him  a  big  medal  of 
honor  and  the  cross  of  the  legion— of  fruit 
growers  and  consumers. 

drapes  are  not  very  pro  nising  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  Vines  were  late  to  grow,  an  1  fruit 
set  slowly.  The  bunches  are  becoming  thin 
and  straggling  already  and  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  fine  yield.  My  own  limited  ex¬ 
perience  with  some  of  the  new  white  grapes  or 
rather  grape  vines,  would  not  benefit  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  originators  to  any  great  extent,  if 
given  to  the  public.  But  I  ain  full  of  hope  yet. 
I’ll  cut  the  little  vines  back  again  next  Win¬ 
ter,  and  again  watch  for  results  and  grapes. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  no  peaches  in  this 
section.  The  large  growers  are  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation,  which  is  bad 
enough  for  them.  The  worst  of  it  is  the  trees 
are  dying  in  large  numbers,  and  all  orchards 
are  impaired  in  vigor.  It  is  as  natural  for  a 
peach  tree  to  bear  fruit  as  to  grow;  and  it 
would  seeui  when  nature  says  to  it  "You 
sha’n’t  bear  fruit  this  year,  you  must  wait;’’ 
the  tree  gets  mad  about  it,  and  says  "I’ll  die 
first." 

Plums  are  pretty  well  fruited,  and  the  eur- 
culio  has  not  been  as  vigilant  or  destructive 
as  in  the  past.  But  the  black-knot  is  making 
fearful  ravages  in  some  places.  I  have  a 
large  Washington  tree  always  healthy  and 
vigorous  heretofore,  which  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  become  completely'  covered  with 
this  disease;  and  now  fresh  young  sprouts 
are  growing  directly  from  the  black  excres¬ 
cences  everywhere.  The  tree  is  partially 
shaded  and  grows  in  low'  6oil. 

Apples  will  be  less  abundant  than  indicated 
at  first.  The  fruit  is  dropping  very  fast. 
Perhaps  a  more  moderate  crop  this  year  will 
leave  the  trees  in  better  3hape  for  fruiting 
next  season.  H.  Hendricks. 

Kiugston,  N.  Y. 

- ♦♦♦ -  • 

THE  BIDWELL  STRAWBERRY. 

In  the  Roral  of  July  8th,  I  find  the  words 
"  Mr.  Roe  has  done  more  to  popularize  the 
Bidwell  than  all  Others  put  together."  Please 
let  me  suggest  that  this  variety  has  done  moie 
to  popularize  itstdf  than  all  other  agencies  put 
together.  In  the  catalogue  which  I  inclose 
you  will  see  that  1  have  invited  to  it  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  horticulturists,  both  eminent 
and  impartial.  My  aim  has  not  been  to  give 
this  variety  celebrity  on  the  grounds  of  my 
own  commendation,  but  rather  to  invite  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  see  it  fruiting 
under  different  conditions,  and  you  will  re¬ 
member  that  I  have  cordially  invited  you  to 


do  the  same.  [That  is  true.  Eds.]  I  state 
the  simple  fact  when  I  say  that  it  has  again 
surpassed  everything  upon  my  place;  and  it 
also  took  the  lead  at  other  places  that  I  have 
visited.  I  am  hearing  enthusiastic  accounts 
of  it  from  many 'parts  of  the  country.  One 
writes  from  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. ;  "Although 
the  potted  Bidwells  I  obtained  from  you  last 
August  arrived  late  and  in  a  very  dry  season, 
they  have  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  I 
let  the  runners  grow  and  potted  a  few  hundred 
plants  and  set  them  out  in  September  and  am 
now  carrying  to  market  some  of  the  finest 
berries  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see, 
both  from  the  plants  I  obtained  from  you  and 
those  I  potted.  I  shall  plant  largely  this 
season,  as  I  find  they  bear  transportation 
splendidly,  while  the  flavor  and  color  are  all 
that  can  be  desired.”  Another  in  Florida 
says,  “  The  Bidwell  excelled  all  the  varieties 
on  my  place  not  only  in  bearing,  but  the  fruit 
was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  variety 
excepting  the  Sharpless,  and  the  carrying 
qualities  of  the  Bidwell  are  equal  to  those  of 
any  other  variety  on  my  place.  I  certainly 
believe  that  of  all  sorts  the  Bidwell  is  the 
variety  for  Florida.  My  belief  in  this  is  so 
strong  that  I  shall  plow  up  most  of  the  other 
kinds  and  next  Fall  set  out  entirely  Bidwell. 
I  must  also  state  that  the  Bidwell  seems  to 
stand  the  hot  sun  and  drought  better  than  the 
other  varieties.” 

I  think  the  Bidwell  has  been  so  well  tested 
now  that  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  and  dis¬ 
appointed  if  it  doe-  not  prove  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  varities  for  the  country  at  large. 

Cornwall-on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Roe. 


Tea  Plants. 


I  wish  to  put  in  a  word  for  tea  plant-,  urg¬ 
ing  their  growth  in  all  the  South,  for  I  believe 
they  will  flourish  in  every  State  south  of 
Maryland.  My  large  plants  were  in  full 
bloom  in  October  and  November,  1880,  and 
they  had  fruit  buds  half  grown  when  the  in¬ 
tensely  cold  night  of  the  20th  of  December,  1880, 
(when  the  thermometer  marked  only  four  de¬ 
grees  above  zero)  froze  them  solid;  but  in  the 
Spring  they  showed  not  a  leaf  or  a  bud  in¬ 
jured,  and  the  crop  of  tea-nut  seeds  in  the 
Fall  of  1881  was  very  heavy  and  full,  showing 
no  injury  from  the  intense  cold  the  plants  bad 
passed  through.  They  have  with  me  proved 
very  hardy,  and  fine,  strong,  growers;  and 
with  their  thick,  dark-green,  rich,  shining 
leaves  they  form  one  of  the  most  ornamen¬ 
tal  evergf  ecu  shrubs  within  my  knowledge, 
and  the  best  for  evergreen  hedges.  Every 
Southern  family  should  have  tea  plants,  and 
cultivate  them  for  hedges  about  their  houses 
and  gardens.  Easily  grown  and  hardy,  with 
dark  green  leaves,  they  bear  trimming  well, 
and  in  every  way  are  the  most  desirable  orna¬ 
mental  hedge  plants  for  the  South.  There  is 
nothing  more  ornamental  or  attractive  as 
well  as  useful.  Picking  the  leaves  and 
making  the  real  Ooloug  tea  is  a  simple 
process,  and  thus  all  can  raise  tea  for  them¬ 
selves.  S.  Ott. 

Aiken,  S.  C. 


HOG  FEEDING  AT  CHEESE  FACTORIES 


X.  A.  WILLARD, 

Hogs  are  kept  extensively  at  cheese  factor¬ 
ies  to  consume  the  surplus  whey  made  at  these 
establishments.  Sometimes  the  whey  Is  a  per¬ 
quisite  of  the  manufacturer,  and  in  that  case 
he  buys  his  stock  of  swine  in  the  Spring  or 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cheese  making 
season,  feeding  t  hem  mostly  on  whey  which  is 
run  from  the  factory  to  the  pens,  or  into  a 
tank  near  the  pens  where  it  is  pumped  into  the 
troughs  as  needed.  In  many  instances  patrons 
bring  their  hogs  to  the  factory  to  be  fed  during 
Summer,  using  a  little  ground  grain  or  sbip- 
stuffs,  but  not  unfrequeutly  the  whey  is  made 
almost  the  entire  food.  Whey,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  in  this  connection,  when  used  as  a  sole 
food  for  swine,  does  not  contain  the  elements 
of  uutritiou  in  the  right  proportion  to  make 
good  wholesome  meat.  It  may  support  life, 
but  hogs  that  get  nothing  but  whey  soon  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  diseased  and  their  meat  is 
watery  and  not  such  as  should  be  used  for 
human  consumption.  I  am  glad  to  say  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  fact  is  more  generally  recog¬ 
nized  now  than  formerly,  and  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  factories  use  a  certain  proportion  of  dry 
food,  usually  bran  or  shipstuff,  in  connection 
with  whey  for  their  hogs. 

The  main  objection  to  keeping  bogs  at  fac¬ 
tories  is  the  proximity  of  the  pens  or  yards  to 
the  buildings.  Even  when  these  animals  are 
located  a  considerable  distance  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  the  winds  waft  the  odor  aud  stench  of 
the  pens  to  the  milk  room  and  curing  bousef 
and  thus  great  damage  is  often  done  in  taint¬ 
ing  the  products  of  the  dairy.  When  a  large 
drove  of  hogs  is  kept  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 


ity  of  the  factory  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
a  clean-flavored,  first-class  cheese;  and  the 
hog  nuisance  should  be  banished  from  every 
well-regulated  factory. 

The  best  place  for  feeding  hogs  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  cheese  factories  is  that  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Losee  of  Canada.  He 
takes  several  acres  of  ground  situated  a  long 
distance  from  bis  factory,  and  so  far  that  no 
odors  from  the  hogs  will  reach  it.  Here  a 
number  of  movable  feeding  troughs  are 
arranged,  and  whey  is  daily  carted  from  the 
factory  in  a  large  hogshead  (similar  to  the 
arrangement  for  watering  streets)  and  from 
this  receptacle  it  is  spouted  into  the  troughs. 
The  troughs  are  frequently  moved  from  place 
to  place  in  the  field  by  hitching  a  chain  to  one 
end  and  hauling  with  a  horse.  Shelled  corn 
is  fre  ueutly  scattered  over  the  ground  to  in¬ 
duce  the  hogs  to  root  and  work  the  soil.  This 
they  do  very  effectually,  covering  up  their  ex¬ 
crement  and  mingling  it  in  the  earth,  thus 
keeping  the  premises  clean  and  sweet  and  at 
the  same  time  preparing  the  land  in  the  best 
manner  for  puttingin  a  crop  of  Winter  grain. 
The  hogs  get  a  due  proportion  of  shipstuff*  or 
other  dry  food  with  their  whey,  aud  when 
they  are  sold  in  the  Fall  they  are  in  high 
health  and  condition,  bringing  in  a  very  hand¬ 
some  profit.  Another  very  considerable  profit 
is  realized  from  the  enriching  and  preparing 
of  the  land  for  a  crop— the  frequent  working 
of  the  soil  eradicating  every  weed,  root  or 
living  spark  of  vegetation.  Others  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Losee’s  plan  and  find  it  effectual  in 
ridding  the  factory  of  the  “hog  nuisance ,’’ 
while  a  much  larger  profit  is  realized,  with 
more  comfort  and  pleasure  to  all  concerned, 
than  by  any  other  system  of  hog  feeding  at 
factories  which  has  been  adopted. 


(Jrntomo  logical. 


INSECTS  IN  HICKORY  AND  LOCUST. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  hickory  trees 
be  cut  at  certain  seasons,  the  wood  will  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  scavenger  insects  that  destroy  its 
value  or  more  or  less  impair  its  usefulness. 
Long  observation  has  enabled  us  to  obviate 
this  difficulty  empirically,  but  we  have 
much  yet  to  learn,  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  observation,  guided  by  science  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  entomolo 
gist.  From  such  source  we  find  that  there  are 
great  numbers  of  insects  which  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  bark  and  wood  of  the  hickory:  some 
of  these  will  be  here  cited  from  Dr.  A.  S. 
Packard’s  Bulletin  No.  7,  of  the  U.  S.  Ento¬ 
mological  Commission,  describing  the  insects 
injurious  to  forest  and  shade  trees. 

The  common  hickory  borer  (Goes  tigrinus), 
a  long- horned,  brown  beetle,  appearing  in 
Summer. 

The  Beautiful  Hickory  Borer  (Goespulcher), 
found  on  the  Sbell-bark  and  Pig-nut  in  June 
and  July,  scarce.  The  Belted  Cbion  (Chion 
cinctus),  and  the  Drseoidal  Saperda  (Saperda 
diseoidea),  belong  to  the  same  group  of  Ce- 
ram bycidm.  Their  season  for  depositing  the 
eggs  is  not  given. 

The  Common  Hickory  Borer,  or  the  Locust 
Borer  (Cyllene  picta)  is  a  well-known  insect 
that  is  very  destructive  of  locust  trees — 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  species  in 
both  trees,  though  Walsh  of  Illinois  says  the 
insect  was  abundant  in  hickory  for  many 
years,  while  the  locusts  at  Davenport  and 
Rock  Island  were  not  attacked  until  1868; 
hence  he  thought  there  must  be  two  distinct 
species,  which  view  was  supported  by  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  males,  although  the  females  of 
each  were  alike.  This  is  not  now  sustained 
by  Packard,  who  considers  them  the  same. 
The  Diceca  lurida,  Soenosphenus  notarus,  Nee¬ 
dy  tus  erythroeephalua  and  Doraschema  ni¬ 
grum  are  all  beetles  that  have  been  found  in 
hickory  wood,  but  enough  is  not  known 
as  to  their  habits  and  seasons  of  attack 
to  enable  us  to  fight  them.  The  TwigGirdler, 
(Oncideres  ciugulatus)  is  troublesome  ou  the 
smaller  branches  or  twigs  of  hickory  and  other 
trees  by  completely  girdling  them  after  de¬ 
positing  its  eggs,  so  that  the  wind  breaks 
them  off  These  do  not  seriously  affect  the 
lumber,  however.  The  Sinoxylon  basilare 
bores  deeply  into  the  wood,  affecting  the  cen¬ 
tral  portions. 

The  Apate  basilavis  bores  small,  straight 
hole?  to  the  heart  of  the  tree,  entirely  killing 
it.  The  Soolytus  4-spinosus  undermines  the 
bark,  making  long,  slender  tracks  radiating 
from  a  primary  vertical  chamber.  T  his  very 
destructive  bark-borer  affects  the  butternut 
aud  other  hickories.  Riley  says  the  beetle 
emerges  in  June  and  early  in  July.  Both 
sexes  bore  into  the  trees  to  feed  and  to  lay 
eggs.  The  larvae  remain  torpid  during  the 
winter  and  transform  to  pupae  in  May.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  August  and  September. 


Mr.  Le  Conte  mentions  some  twenty  other 
beetles  that  affect  the  wood  of  hickory. 

Pure  scientists  may  laugh  as  they  please  at 
our  Western  admiration  for  "  practical  ento¬ 
mology,”  which  has  rendered  most  dear  to  us 
the  names  of  the  lamented  Walsh  and  the  ad¬ 
mired  Riley,  Packard  and  Thomas,  of  the  U . 
S.  Commission,  and  others  who  have  given 
tbeir  study  such  a  practical  bearing  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  study  of  entomology  of  very  eminent 
service  to  the  agriculturist  by  their  studies  of 
the  times  and  manners  of  our  insect  foes, 
which  enables  us  to  contend  successfully  with 
them.  Such  studies,  however,  require  years 
of  close  observation,  aud,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
quotations  from  the  practical  essay  above 
mentioned,  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  insects 
named,  thiir  full  history  has  not  yet  been  re¬ 
corded  so  as  to  enable  us  to  contend  successfully 
against  their  ravages,  and  we  must  rely  upon 
their  natural  enemies,  especially  upon  their 
parasites,  to  keep  them  in  check.  Meanwhile 
we  fall  back  upon  empirical  methods  as  the 
best  we  can  do.  The  forester  and  woodman 
will  tell  you  never  to  cut  hickory  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  season,  but  always  in  the  early  Summer, 
and,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  bark,  which  can 
then  easily  be  done.  If  cut  later  the  eggs 
may  have  been  deposited  and  the  la r vie  will 
continue  their  depredations  upon  the  valuahle 
wood. 

As  for  the  Locust  borer  (Cyllene  picta ;  for¬ 
merly  Cly tus  pictus)  the  beautiful  green  beetle 
with  golden  bands,  some  of  which  form  a  W 
across  the  shoulders,  may  be  gathered  while 
feeding  upon  the  flowers  of  the  Golden  Rod  in 
September,  or  running  up  and  down  upon  the 
sunny  sides  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  prepar¬ 
ing  for  ovipositing.  A  few  trees  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  oovering  the  bark  with  soap  or 
grease  that  is  obnoxious  to  insects.  A  coating 
of  whitewash  has  also  been  recommended,  but 
these  remedies  how'  efficient  soever,  are  in¬ 
applicable  in  the  forest;  and  here  observation 
of  the  habits  of  this  sun-worshipper  or  light- 
loving  insect  comes  to  our  aid.  In  its  natural 
habitat  the  False  Acacia  (Robinia  pseud- 
acacia)  is  usually  scattered  among  other  trees 
and  shaded  by  them  there  few  are  troul  led 
by  this  borer.  In  open  fields,  on  roadsides 
and  in  scattered  groves  the  exposed  trees  are 
often  sadly  injured  by  the  borer.  A  word  to 
the  wise  may  enable  them  to  succeed  in  plant¬ 
ing  this  valuable  ti  ee. 

- *-*-• - 

Persian  or  Dalmatian  Insect  Fowder  a 
Dead  Failure. 

Encouraged  by  the  glowing  accounts  I 
have  seen  of  the  Persian  or  Dalmatian  Insect 
Powder,  I  have  invested  in  some  to  experi¬ 
ment  with.  I  saw  some  one  said  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Rural  that  if  thrown  on  a  hot 
stove  the  vapor  would  kill  flies,  so  I  shut  up 
our  kitchen,  which  was  the1  full  of  them, 
and  sprinkled  the  powder  liberally  on  a  hot 
cooking  stove.  The  strong,  sweet  smelling 
amoke  drove  me  out,  but  did  not  have  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  flies  that  were  still  gaily 
buzzing  when  the  doors  were  opened  ten 
minutes  afterwards.  Not  one  was  killed  or 
affected,  though  I  had  my  folks  ready  to 
sweep  them  up,  as  I  had  expected  to  see  the 
floor  covered  with  dead  and  dying  as  per 
advertisement. 

I  now  got  desperate  and  caught  one  or  two 
and  held  them  in  the  powder  and  fairly  rubbed 
it  into  them,  but  wheu  released  they  lit  on  the 
wall,  and  brushed  their  legs  together  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  It  had  no  effect  on 
potato  beetles  except  that  it  disgusted  the 
worms  and  drove  them  off  temporarily.  It 
would  probably  be  useful  to  keep  bugs  away, 
but  as  far  as  killing  anything  it  is  a  dead 
failure  with  me.  At  one  dollar  a  pound  I 
shall  use  none.  But  at  five  cents  a  pound  cr 
less  I  would  use  it  to  dust  over  cabbages  to 
keep  the  cabbage-worm  miller  from  depositing 
her  eggs.  I  only  imagine  it  might  be  useful 
in  that  way,  not  having  seen  any  yet  this 
year.  I  desire  to  say  that  the  powder  was 
purchased  at  a  wholesale  druggist’s  In  New 
York  City,  at  $1.  a  pound,  and  as  far  as  any 
one  can  tell  it  was  fresh.  amateur. 


Insect  Pests. 

Potato  bugs  and  cabbage  worms  being  very 
few,  are  doing  no  damage.  Army-worn  s 
have  not  reached  us,  and  the  soaking  rain  of 
July  2d,  has  most  likely  made  an  end  of  this 
pest  in  places  where  they  had  commenced 
their  ravages.  No  rose-bugs,  but  the  worms 
that  eat  the  leaves  are  quite  plentiful  and  a 
new  pest  which  I  have  never  before  seen  is 
the  currant  worm.  This  has  this  seasou  for 
the  first  time  commenced  its  ravages  on  our 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  eatiug  off  the 
leaves,  thus  making  the  bushes  full  of  fruit 
without  leaves.  No  insects  or  mildew  on 
grape-vines,  the  vines  look  very  healthy,  aud 
all  the  troubl  y  with  this  fruit  will  be  due  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Italian  honey  bee. 
Choice  or  new  kinds,  of  course,  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  putting  paper  bags  over  the  bunches, 
but  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  put  Dags  over  all, 
where  we  have  a  hundred  or  more  varieties. 

Columbia,  Pa.  L  B.  G. 


HAY  BARNS. 


PROFESSOR  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 


In  the  Rural  of  February  5,  1881,  I  gave  a 
few  illustrations  and  explanatory  notes  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  economical  construction  of 
hay  barns  by  using  small,  short  tim¬ 
bers.  Other  inquiries  are  made  in  regard 
to  them  by  those  who  are  differently  sit¬ 
uated.  The  following  diagram  (Fig.  232) 
— a  cross  section — will  serve  to  illustrate  a 
somewhat  cheaper  and  different  form  from 
the  one  previously  given.  The  illustration 
represents  a  building  without  sills,  the  posts 
being  set  on  flat  stone.  The  stone  should  be 
broad;  the  one  on  the  ground  at  least  two 
feet  square,  and  it  need  not  be  sunk  in  the 
ground  more  than  half  a  foot,  as  the  frost 
will  do  no  material  damage.  The  cut  represents 
a  building  44  feet  wide,  with  posts  16  feet 
long.  I  think  I  would  prefer  them  only  12,  as 
represented  by  the  dotted  line,  since  it 
would  give  a  steeper  roof  at  the  sacrifice  of 
but  little  space. 

The  building  might  be  composed  of  three  or 
more  16-foot  bents  or  sections,  each  bent,  ex¬ 
cept  the  outside  one,  having  doors  on  the 
side  of  the  building,  thus  permitting  bent  one 
to  be  filled  from  bent  two,  and  two  from  three, 
and  so  on,  the  last  bent  being  filled  from  the 
outside. 

If  the  building  as  represented  is  too  wide 
the  center  posts  might  be  left  out  and  the  two 
beams  (I,  I)  made  of  one  piece,  26  feet  long, 
this  being  about  the  extreme  width  that  is  ad¬ 
missible  with  a  plain  roof  without  roof  sup¬ 
ports.  The  braces  under  the  beam  should,  in 
that  case,  be  made  of  4x4  inch,  with  six  feet 
run  and  mortised  and  pinned.  The  roof  Bhould 
also  be  quite  steep,  with  a  rise  of  at  least  10 
feet,  in  order  to  relieve  the  thrust.  The  outside 
posts,  either  in  the  large  or  small  building, 
may  be  4x6;  the  inside  ones  of  hard  wood, 
6x6;  if  of  soft  wood,  8x8;  beams  6x8;  short 
braces  2x4  (four  feet  run)  spiked  in,  subject  to 
the  previous  exceptions.  The  rafters  are 
made  of  two  pieces,  2x6,  lapped  and  spiked  at 
the  top  plate.  The  lower  set  with  projections 
will  be  19  feet  long;  the  upper  11  feet.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  well  to  narrow  up  the  side 
spans  to  12  feet,  which  would  make  the 
building  40  feet  wide  and  the  long  rafters  16 
feet.  The  side  girts  may  be  framed  in,  one 
near  the  bottom  of  the  posts,  the  other  half 
way  up,  if  the  posts  are  12  feet  long;  if  six 
and  10  feet,  two  intermediate  girts  will  be 
required;  the  upper  one  may  be  nailed  in  just 
at  the  foot  of  braces,  as  planned  in  the  former 
drawing.  The  girts  are  most  expeditiously 
made  by  cutting  a  2x6-inch  piece  six  inches 
longer  than  the  distance  between  the  posts; 
this  allows  for  a  three-inch  tenon  on  each 
end.  A  second  2x6  is  cut,  six  inches  shorter 
than  the  first  and  spiked  to  it,  leaving  a  tenon 
2x6,  and  three  inches  long  at  both  ends. 

I  think  it  is  not  generally  known  that  in 
coarse  grained,  knotty  timber,  two  pieces 
piked  together  are  stronger  than  one  undi¬ 
vided  timber  of  a  size  equal  to  both.  The 
center  ties  run  lengthwise,  are  of  2x8,  spiked 
on  as  shown  at  (0.0),  and  where  they  meet  are 
not  to  be  joined  in  the  middle  of  the  post,  but 
should  reach  across  the  full  width  of  it,  the 
next  continuous  girt  being  placed  either 
above  or  below  the  first,  as  shown  on  the  short 
post  at  the  right  side,  where  the  end  of  the 
girt  that  is  approaching  as  well  as  the  one 
that  is  receding,  is  shown.  If  the  building  is 
of  moderate  dimensions  the  side  girts  may  be 
2x6,  spiked  on;  the  plates  2x6,  two  pieces, 
spiked  to  the  heads  of  the  posts  (p),  or  one  upon 
the  other,  breaking  joints  and  projecting  two 
inches  beyond  the  posts.  The  strength  of  a 
building  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  braces  and  the  places  which  they  oc¬ 
cupy,  and  not  to  the  size  of  the  large  tim¬ 
bers. 

The  roof  may  ba  of  shingles,  or  if  quite 
steep,  of  boards  doubled,  the  ribs  for  receiv¬ 
ing  them  being  3x2,  placed  three  feet  apart, 
as  shown  in  ihe  dotted  line.  A  board  roof  is 
usually  not  quite  water-tight,  but  it  is  so 
nearly  so  that  hay  receives  little  appreciable 
damage  when  stored  under  it.  A  hay  and 
sheep  barn  with  a  roof  of  knotty  pine  boards, 
constructed  in  Iowa  in  1863,  has  given  entire 
satisfaction,  and  is  still  in  good  order,  though 
no  repairs  have  been  made"  upon  it.  There 
appear  to  be  no  architects  for  plain  country 
barns.  The  country  carpenter  may  be  a  good 
workman,  but  he  is  usually  20  years  behind 
the  times  in  construction.  The  result  is  that 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  more  timber  is  used 
than  is  necessary;  the  sills  are  cut  half  off 
with  gains;  therefore  they  must  be  made 
twice  as  large  as  is  really  necessary  to  over¬ 
come  the  weakaess.  In  a  certain  barn  in 
Pennsylvania  the  owner  had  paid  at  least 
$50  to  the  carpenters  for  destroying  nearly 
half  of  the  strength  of  his  sills,  beams  and 
oists.  Why  not  place  the  latter^upovi  the 


former  and  save  labor  and  strength  of  ma¬ 
terial?  To  illustrate  what  may  be  safely  done, 
let  me  say  that  I  constructed  a  barn  a  few 
years  since,  120  feet  long  by  100  wide  (ex¬ 
treme  lengths),  30  feet  to  the  eaves  on  two 
sides,  42  feet  on  the  other  two,  and  from  base¬ 
ment  to  the  (Holstein)  ornament  on  the  cu¬ 
pola,  measuring  100  feet.  With  the  exception 
of  12  center  posts,  8x8,  none  of  the  upright 
timbers  are  larger  than  2x6,  the  plates  being 
of  the  same  material  doubled.  The  third  floor 
was  loaded  last  year  with  750  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,130  bushels  of  oats  and  about  100 
tons  of  hay;  and  the  outer  ends  of  the  joists 
upon  which  this  immense  load  rested  were 
supported  by  a  board  girt,  one-and-one-half 


and  wether  mutton  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  sheep.  The  value  of  the  fleece  is  greater 
than  that  of  wool,  and  75  cents  a  pound  for  a 
six-pound  fleece  give  as  large  a  profit  as  10 
pounds  of  wool  at  45  cents  a  pound ;  for  a  goat 
can  be  kept  at  least  as  easily  as  a  sheep,  and 
especially  in  small  flocks  on  farms  or  upon 
large  ranges  in  large  numbers.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  substitution  of  goats  for  sheep,  but 
one  of  goat  herding  as  a  distinct  and  equally 
useful  industry,  and  the  facts  are  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  the  employment  of  enterprise 
and  capital  in  the  industry. 

The  Angora  goat  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  Cashmere.  But  the  two  are  entirely 
distinct.  The  wool  of  the  Cashmere  is  a  fine 


Section  of  Hay  Barn.— Figure  232. 


inch  thick  by  four  inches  wide,  let  into  the 
2x6  uprights. 

Thus  can  be  seen  what  strength  there  may 
be  in  small  sticks  properly  placed. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  ANGORA  GOAT. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  is  there  a  place 
in  American  agriculture  for  the  Angora  goat  ? 
This  question  involves  the  profi -ableness,  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  keeping  these  ani¬ 
mals.  A  solution  depends  upon  whether  or 
not  they  can  be  kept  as  well  and  as  easily  as 
sheep,  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  their  fleeces 
or  their  flesh,  and  if  ot  for  the  latter,  if  the 
former  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  for  the 
keeping  of  the  goats. 

At  the  outset  it  is  well  to  get  rid  of  much 
accumulated  nonsense  and  rubbish  which 
have  been  written  about  these  animals.  It 
has  been  said  they  will  thrive  where  sheep 
will  starve;  that  they  will  live  upon  brush 
and  barren  ground,  and  that  they  are  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  dogs,  all  of  which 
Is  untrue  and  delusive.  Goats  require  as  good 
feeding  and  as  good  care  as  sheep,  and  are  as 
subject  to  disease  when  not  well  cared  for. 
Dogs  are  equally  pernicious  to  them,  and 


down  which  grows  next  the  skin  under  a 
fleece  of  coarse  hair.  This  down  is  of  exquis¬ 
ite  softness  and  fineness,  and  is  the  material 
of  which  the  extremely  coBtly  India  and 
Cashmere  shawls  are  made.  These  shawls  are 
of  such  fine  texture  that  the  best  can  be  drawn 
through  a  common  fiager  ring.  The  Angora 
fleece  is  a  long,  silky  fiber,  between  wool  and 
hair,  and  is  the  raw  material  of  which  the 
well  known  mohair  fabrics,  fringes  and  lus¬ 
trous  goods  are  made.  There  is  a  certain  sta¬ 
ple  demand  for  it,  which  would  be  much  en¬ 
larged  if  the  supply  could  be  increased.  The 
engraving,  Fig.  233,  gives  an  excellent  rep¬ 
resentation  of  this  animal,  which  was  im¬ 
ported  from  the  district  of  Angora  in  Asia 
Minor.  There  are  several  flocks  of  Angoras 
in  America,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States  and 
Southern  California.  In  tbe  latter  locality  a 
large  flock  is  kept  upon  an  island  of  consider¬ 
able  extent  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
which  is  owned  by  a  joint  stock  compauy. 
Mr.  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  the  first 
importer  of  these  goats,  and  has  bred  them 
continuously  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
They  are  better  suited  to  the  w-armer  climate 
of  the  South  than  the  cooler  one  of  the  North, 
although  they  are  quite  hardy  and  in  their 
native  country  inhabit  the  elevated  localities 
of  the  mountain  districts.  A  few  specimens 
are  kept  here  and  there  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  occasionally  these  are  exhibited  at  the 
fairs.  But  on  the  whole  they  would  be  more 
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Angora  Goat. — Figure  233. 


although  the  rams  at  the  breeding  season  will 
show  fight  to  a  dog,  yet  these  pests  are  always 
in  force  when  they  make  their  raids,  and  two 
or  three  rams  are  unable  to  defend  a  flock  of 
ewe  goats  against  half  a  dozen  bloodthirsty 
curs,  so  that  all  this  false  belief  must  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  consideration  of  this  question. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  we  have  a  use  and  a 
place  here  for  these  goats.  The  manufacture 
of  mohair  goods  is  a  staple  and  increasing 
business,  and  mohair  is  manufactured  from 
goats’  hair,  and  the  great  demand  for  the 
handsome  carriage  and  hall  and  parlor  rugs 
which  are  made  from  the  skins,  would  every 
year  require  several  hundred  thousand,  if  not 
some  millions,  to  supply  it.  Then  kid  is  equal 
to  lamb  as  a  culinary  delicacy,  and  ewe  goat 


at  home  in  the  South,  where  the  “old-fleld” 
pastures  and  the  open,  grassy  woods  would 
afford  them  acceptable  and  very  cheap  pasture. 


arttons. 


Origin  of  the  Seckel  Pear. 

About  eighty  years  ago  there  was  a  well- 
known  Bportsman  and  cattle  dealer  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  who  was  familiarly  known  as  “Dutch 
Jacob,”  Every  season,  early  in  the  Autumn 
on  returning  from  his  shooting  excursions, 
Dutch  Jacob  regaled  his  neighbors  with  pears 
of  an  unusually  delicious  flavor,  the  secret  of 
whose  place  of  growth,  however,  he  would 


|  never  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  divulging.  At 
length  the  Holland  Land  Company,  owning  a 
considerable  tract  south  of  the  city,  disposed 
of  it  in  parcels,  and  Dutch  Jacob  then  secured 
the  ground  on  which  his  pear  tree  stood,  a 
flue  strip  of  land  near  the  Delaware.  Not 
long  afterwards  it  became  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Seckel,  who  introduced  this  fruit  to  public 
notice,  and  it  received  his  name.  Afterwards 
the  property  was  added  to  the  vast  estate  of 
the  late  Stephen  Girard.  The  original  tree 
still  exists,  vigorous  and  fruitful.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  tree  originated  from  seeds 
dropped  by  Germans  who  emigrated  from 
Germany  and  settled  near  Philadelphia,  as  it 
bears  some  affinity  to  Rousselet,  a  well-known 
German  pear.  Annie  L.  Daniel. 

Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va. 

- - 

Iowa's  Tornadoes. 

The  regular  unanimity  with  which  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  agree  to  attribute  ths  recent  dread¬ 
ful  and  destructive  tornadoes  and  wind  and 
rain  storms  in  Iowa,  to  the  original  bareness 
of  thecouutry  of  forest  growth  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  destruction  of  what  little  timber  there 
once  was,  points  quite  plainly  to  the  direction 
which  an  attempt  to  correct  these  inaptitudes 
of  the  country  will  take,  viz.,  to  making 
forestry  a  leading  agricultural  industry. 
Whether  true  or  not,  that  if  Iowa  were 
timbered,  she  would  suffer  no  more  from  tor¬ 
nadoes  than  Illinois  does,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  though  extensive  wooded  tracts  may  not 
prevent  the  formation  of  theRe  tornadoes,  their 
progress  across  the  country  would  be  checked 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  resistance 
offered  to  their  course  by  heavy  or  light 
bodies  of  standing  timber.  .  B.  F.  J. 

Champaign,  Ill. 

Evenness  of  Growth  in  a  Tree  is  very 
desirable  for  several  reasons,  and  this  can  be 
maintained  by  the  thumb  and  finger  process. 
The  Irishman’s  advice,  “where  you  see  a 
head,  strike  it,”  is  quite  appropriate  iu  tree 
training.  If  you  see  a  branch  overtopping 
its  neighbors,  running  out  strong  and  tall,  it 
is  robbing  some  other  part  of  the  tree;  nip  the 
head  out,  and  it  will  remain  stationary  for 
several  weeks.  The  diverted  sap  will  pass 
into  the  weaker  channel  just  as  surol)'  as  tho 
loss  of  one  pig  in  the  litter  will  give  tho  re¬ 
maining  incipient  porkers  better  opportunities 
for  growth.  This  nipping  not  only  ad  is  to 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  tree,  but  distributes  the 
fruit  more  evenly  upon  the  branches;  and  it 
is  not  theory  alone  that  impels  this  statement. 
A  more  solid  theory  or  more  substantial  facts 
cannot  be  found  in  all  the  operations  of  na¬ 
ture.  A.  A.  B. 

CATALOGUES,  &C. 

Johnson  Grass  (Sorghum  halapense)  its 
history,  value,  manuer  of  cultivation,  yield 
per  acre,  etc.  A  pamphlet  of  30  pages  issued 
for  gratuitous  circulation  by  Herbert  Post, 
Marion  Junction,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 

Thirty-fourth  annual  fair  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Jackson,  Sept.  18  to 
22  inclusive. 

Twenty  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
the  year  1881 — 250  pages.  T.  A.  Gilbert  Sec¬ 
retary,  East  Turner,  Maine. 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS, 

The  Hansell  is  a  new  red  raspberry  that 
will  be  offered  for  sale  next  year.  It  origina¬ 
ted  on  the  farm  of  the  Hansell  Brothers,  of 
Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  earliest  red  raspberry  known.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Judge  Parry,  John  S.  Col¬ 
lins,  J.  T.  Lovett,  J.  G.  Burrows  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  competent  judges  assembled  at  the 
farm  of  the  Hansell  Brothers  early  in  the 
season  to  see  and  to  express  their  opinions  of 
this  berry.  Berries  of  the  Hansell  were  brought 
to  the  Rural  office  by  Mr.  Lovett  a  week  be¬ 
fore  any,  whether  red  or  black,  had  begun 
to  color  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  They  were  of 
medium  size,  bright  red,  very  firm  and  of  good 
quality.  W e  learn  that  this  variety  is  entirely 
hardy  iu  the  grounds  where  it  originated,  aud 
it  iB  our  belief  that  it  will  at  once  take  its 
place  as  the  earliest  red  raspberry  known,  and 
that  it  will  be  the  more  prized  because  it  is  of 
better  quality  than  the  Highland  Hardy  or  any 
other  which  at  once  follows  it  in  fruiting . 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  E. 
Williams’s  reply  to  Mr.  Campbell,  regarding 
the  Niagara  Grape,  we  recrived  a  personal  let¬ 
ter  from  the  latter  a  part  of  which  is  presented 
below.  It  is  published  with  Mr.  Campbell’s 
consent  given  at  our  request.  We  made  the 
request  simply  because  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  always 
anxious  to  show  even  a  fuller  measure  of 
justice  to  thone  who  ore  opposed  to  its  opin¬ 
ions  than  to  those  who  are  in  full  accord  with 
them. 

Delaware,  O.,  May  29,  1882. 

“I  was  a  little  surprised  at  E.  Williams’s 
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article,  which  in  its  spirit,  is  both  unjust  and 
untrue.  I  really  regret  that  the  discussion  in 
reference  to  the  Niaeara,  should  have  assumed 
80  much  of  a  personal  character,  for  whatever 
its  owners  or  others  may  think,  T  have  no 
other  object  in  what  I  may  say  of  it,  than 
simply  to  ascertain  and  give  the  truth  about 
it,  and  I  know  that  is  what  you  also  desire.  I 
do  not  question  the  right  of  the  owners  of  the 
Niagara  to  place  any  restrictions  upon  its  sale 
which  they  may  choose;  I  simply  exercise  my 
own  right  to  say  I  do  not  want  it  on  their 
terms.  And  I  also  claim  the  right  to  ascer¬ 
tain  as  far  as  possible  the  true  character  ot  a 
grape  put  forward  with  such  extraordinary 
pretensions,  and  to  express  fairly  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  my  opinion  of  it  to  the  public.  It 
would  be  against  my  interests  in  every  way 
to  express  an  untrue  or  unfair  opinion;  and 
I  could  not  afford  to  do  it,  even  were  I  so  dis¬ 
posed,  I  have  been  through  all  this  experience 
before,  in  reference  to  the  Iona.,  the  Walter,  the 
Adirond»c,  and  other  grapes,  when  I  brought 
down  upon  my  head  the  anathemas  of  their 
owners  by  giving  the  true  character  of  these 
grapes  to  the  public.  Time  has  proven  the 
correctness  of  my  statements  and  opinions; 
and  I  think  I  may  say  I  have  not  been  plant¬ 
ing,  cultivatiug,  comparing  and  loving  grape¬ 
vines  for  more  than  forty  years,  without  being 
able  to  judge  something  of  their  character 
and  comparative  merits. 


Field  Experiments  with  Concentrated 
Fertilizers. 


[From  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut 

Board  of  Agriculture,  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater.] 

Mr.  Fairchild’s  Experience. — Sometime 
since  Mr.  Fairchild  favored  me  with  a  visit  at 
my  study,  and  gave  quite  a  number  of  details 
concerning  the  results  of  his  experiments  and 
experience.  With  his  permission  I  made  notes 
of  some  of  the  conversation,  and  on  looking 
them  over  after  his  departure,  took  occasion 
to  send  him  a  few  further  questions  in  a  letter, 
which  he  has  kindly  answered.  The  observa¬ 
tions  seemed  to  me  so  correct,  apposite  and 
valuable  that  I  asked  the  privilege  of  putting 
them  in  print.  The  argument,  strongly  urged 
that  they  would  be  very  useful  to  his  fellow 
farmers,  finally  overcame  the  objections  which 
his  modesty  interposed.  I  quote,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  bis  own  words  in  the  statements 
which  follow. 

“  .  On  the  whole,  phosphoric  acid  in 

superphosphate  and  bone,  and  potash  in  mu¬ 
riate,  have  thus  tar  proved  most  efficient.  At 
the  game  time,  in  many  cases  at  least,  I  like 
some  nitrogen  also,  and  think  *  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer’  is  the  most  profitable  for  me.” 

“  ....  As  to  the  outcome  of  my  experi¬ 
ments  with  nitrogen,  that  depends  upon  soil 
and  crops.  ...  In  my  experience  thus  far, 
nitrogen  in  small  quantities  has  generally 
proved  profitable.  Bone  and  potash  give  a 
moderate  yield  of  corn  and  oats  on  very  poor 
land,  but  I  like  a  good,  handsome  crop,  and 
twenty-four  pounds  of  nitrogen  added,  have 
more  than  repaid  the  cost  in  increased  yield 
of  corn  and  oats.  That  is,  mixtures  contain¬ 
ing  ‘one-third  ration  ’  of  nitrogen  have  been 
uniformly  more  profitable  than  ‘  mixed  min¬ 
erals’  alone,  or  than  mixed  minerals  with  a 
two- thirds  or  a  full  ration  of  nitrogen;  and 
this  is  my  experience  on  a  larger  scale.  ...” 

“  Yet  in  a  number  of  cases  potash  salts  with 
bone,  and  also  with  superphosphate,  bring 
excellent  crops  without  nitrogen,  and  the 
additiou  of  nitrogen  would  be  unprofitable." 

“My  neighbor,  Mr.  Williams,  had  a  very 
fine  piece  of  corn  this  year,  with  only  200 
pounds  per  acre  of  bone  dust,  and  150  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash,  the  two  costing  Beven 
dollars  per  acre.  I  have  noted  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  cases  in  this  district.  But  my 
land  was  very  badly  run  out  when  I  took  hold 
of  it,  and  seemed  to  demaud  a  little  nitrogen. 
So  far  as  I  have  observed,  soils  that  have  been 
well  manured,  seeded  down,  kept  in  grass 
awhile,  and  then  plowed  again,  do  well  with 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  without  artificial 
supply  of  nitrogen.  My  corn  in  last  year’s 
nitrogen  experiments,  rose  with  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  added,  but  the  increase  was  not 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  72  pounds,  or 
even  of  48  pounds,  though  it  did  pay  for  the 
24  pounds.  And  with  the  oats  on  the  same 
plots  the  past  season  the  yield  rose  with  in¬ 
crease  of  nitrogen,  but  the  smallest  quantity 
was  the  most  profitable.” 

“  But  the  potatoes  gave  a  better  response  to 
the  nitrogen  than  the  oats.  With  them,  48 
pounds  per  acre  was  the  most  profitable,  and 
the  value  of  the  increase  exceeds  the  cost  of 
the  fertilizer.  With  48  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
the  gain  was  $57  to  $65,  while  with  either  72 
pounds  or  24  pounds  it  runs  from  $40  to  $90. 
I  notice  also,  as  a  result  of  my  experiments, 
that  the  potatoes  6eem  to  respond  to  the  pot¬ 


ash  much  more  readily  than  either  oats  or 
corn.” 

Mr.  Fairchild’s  Formulas. — To  my  ques¬ 
tion,  “Have  you  arrived  at  any  formulas  as 
most  suitable  for  your  crops  ?”  Mr.  Fairchild 
answered  as  follows: 

“  Yes  and  no.  That  is,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  what  will  probably  do  well  on  my  land 
and  under  my  conditions  for  some  of  my 
crops.  But  I  cannot  say  what  would  be  most 
advantageous  elsewhere,  nor  do  I  yet  know 
exactly  what  will  prove  best  for  me  years 
hence,  or  with  crops  I  have  not  tested.  For 
my  com  I  expect  to  use,  next  Spring,  250 
pounds  of  fine  ground  bone,  150  pounds  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  (containing  50  per  cent  actual 
potash),  and  24  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the 
cheapest  form  I  can  get  it.  So  far  as  my  ex¬ 
periments  go,  they  indicate  that  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  do  rather  better 
than  dried  blood.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  cheap 
now,  and  I  rather  expect  to  use  that.” 

“With  potatoes  and  oats  I  have  not  exper¬ 
imented  so  much.  Judging  from  the  past  sea¬ 
son's  experience,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
quantities  of  bone  and  potash  salt  I  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  about  double  the  nitrogen,  will 
make  a  good  mixture.  For  oats  I  am  inclined 
to  make  use  of  the  3atne  proportions  as  for 
corn,  but  I  think  smaller  total  quantities 
would  do  upon  these  crops.  According  to 
analysis,  an  oat  crop  takes  less  from  the  soil 
than  one  of  com,  and  my  experience  indicates 
that  oats  will  do  well  with  less  manure.  I 
expected  the  large  quantities  on  some  of  the 
plots  of  the  nitrogen  experiment  would  make 
them  lodge  badly,  but  the  weather  or  some¬ 
thing  else  kept  them  up  all  right.” 

Bone  vs.  Superphosphate.— Mr.  Fairchild 
concludes  that  for  his  purposes  fine  ground 
bone,  which  he  gets  at  a  bone- mill  near  home, 
is  more  economical  than  superphosphate.  He 
reasons  thus: 

“The  bone  we  are  using  is  of  a  high  grade, 
and  contains,  by  analysis  at  the  experiment 
station,  about  25  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  three  par  cent  or  more  of  nitrogen.  The 
bone  sawings  [from  hard  bones  used  in  making 
knife-handles,  buttons,  etc.]  run  up  to  26  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  or  over,  while  the  softer 
bones,  ground,  average  perhaps  23  or  24  per 
cent.  I  pay  $37  per  ton  for  the  bone,  and  can 
get  a  plain  superphosphate,  dissolved  bone 
black,  for  a  little  less,  say  $33.  That  is  to  say, 
the  superphosphate,  with  16  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  mostly  soluble,  costs  me  nearly 
as  much  as  the  very  fine  bone-dust  with  25  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  3  per  cent  nitrogen. 

I  suppose  the  superphosphate  acts  more  quick¬ 
ly,  but  I  have  tried  the  two  side  by  side  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  do  not  see  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  effects  on  com,  oats,  potatoes 
or  grass.  If  I  use  300  pounds  of  each  per  acre 
I  have  from  the  superphosphate  48  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  from  the  bone  75  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  nine  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  I  have  got  as  much  com,  oats  and 
potatoes  the  first  season  from  200  pounds  of 
bone-dust  as  from  ,300  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate,  each  being  used  with  other  materials, 
as  potash  salt,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  both,  and 
feel  reasonably  sure  that  in  most  any  case  I 
should  get  as  good  a  yield  from  300  pounds  of 
bone  as  from  300  pounds  of  superphosphate. 

If  I  use  the  superphosphate  I  have  only  the  48 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  about  what  a  corn 
crop  of  50  or  60  bushels  would  take  from  the 
soil.  But  if  I  use  the  300  pounds  of  bone, 
which  costs  very  little  more,  I  get  just  as 
good  a  yield,  and  have  the  extra  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  left  over.  Now  I  under¬ 
stand  chemists  to  say  that  the  extra  phospho¬ 
ric  acid  will  stayr  in  my  soil  until  future  crops 
take  it  away,  and  that  although  the  nitrogen 
is  slippery  stuff  and  gets  away  pretty  easily, 
still  in  bone  it  is  pretty  stable.  So  I  calculate 
that  bone  is  cheaper  on  the  long  ran  for  me 
than  superphosphate.” 

“But  ‘circumstances  alter  cases.’  I  was 
talking  with  a  man  from  Long  Island  the 
other  day  w  ho  told  me  he  had  to  pay  $45  per  ton 
for  fine  bone-dust,  while  we  get  the  finest 
sawings  for  $37.  Still  even  at  $45,  taking  into 
account  the  nitrogen,  I  think  I  should  use  the 
bone-dust,  though  others  might  find  the  super¬ 
phosphate  preferable.” 

Mr.  Fairchild  has  some  experience  with 
commercial  fertilizers  and  stable  manures 
together,  and  like  many  other  experimenters 
whose  conclusions  have  come  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  thinks  the  proper  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  is  to  supplement  the  manure  of  the 
farm. 

He  says  that  if  he  is  going  to  depend  on  sta¬ 
ble  manure  alone  for  corn,  he  “  would  not 
think  of  using  less  than  36  loads  (on  a  wagon 
that  carries  about  30  bushels)  per  acre.  But 
12  loads  or  one-third  of  what  I  should  call  a 
fair  dressing,  with  the  addition  of  200  pounds 
of  bone-dust,  and  150  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  which  cost  me  $7,  have  brought,  during 
the  past  three  seasons  on  three  different  fields, 
each  of  very  poor  laud,  an  average  of  65  bush¬ 
els  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  and  an  excellent 
growth  of  stalks,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  corn, 
manured  m  this  way,  leaves  the  land  in  very 


good  condition.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  a 
succeeding  crop  of  oats  with  no  manure,  gave 
40  bushels  per  acre.  For  this  region  these  are 
good  yields.” 

How  this  plan  would  work  on  other  crops 
Mr.  Fairchild  is  not  yet  prepared  to  say.  He  is 
inclined  to  think  b's  best,  plan  is  to  use  his  sta¬ 
ble  manure  for  corn,  and  piece  out  with  bone 
and  potash  salt,  and  to  follow  with  other  crops, 
using  commercial  fertilizers  alone.  But  he 
adds  “that  others  may  find  it  best  to  use  the 
manure  on  other  crops,  and  depend  upon  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  aloue  for  corn.”  This  he 
regards  “  as  much  cheaper  so  far  as  the  corn 
is  concerned,  than  to  haul  manure  from  city 
stables." 

In  this  way  Mr.  Fairchild  gave  me  re¬ 
sults  of  his  experimenting  enough  to  make  a 
long  article,  fortifying  every  point  by  facts; 
oftener  saying,  “  I  do  not  feel  sure,”  or  “  one 
cannot  judge  such  a  thing  from  a  few  experi¬ 
ments,”  than  giving  a  catogorical  answer  to 
my  questions,  showing  everywhere  the  spirit 
of  the  true  investigator,  and  refraining  from 
positive  conclusions  as  long  as  there  was  room 
for  doubt. 

One  of  the  questions  to  which  I  solicited  a 
brief  answer  was  this,  “  Can  you  state  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  your  experiments  have 
been  of  direct  practical  utility  to  you 

The  answer  was  this;  “  I  think  they  have 
helped  me,  and  will  help  me  in  many  ways: 

1.  They  show  what  fertilizing  materials  my 
crops  must  have. 

2.  They  show  me  in  what  quantities,  in 
what  forms,  and  in  what  ways  I  should 
apply  different  fertilizers. 

3.  They  save  me  money  by  enabling  me  to 
buy  what  I  want  without  using  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  materials  I  do  not  want. 

4.  I  think  I  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  raise  all 
kinds  of  crops  on  very  poor  land  with  profit.” 

Why  Boys  Leave  the  Farm.— One  of  Mr. 
Fairchild’s  remarks  impressed  me  greatly.  It 
was  this: 

“  Under  the  old  system  of  farming,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  boys  leave  the  farms.  You  can’t 
blame  them .  I  did  so  myself,  came  back,  tried 
again,  and  should  have  given  up  once  more  if 
it  had  not  been  for  these  experiments,  and 
what  I  have  learned  in  connection  with  them. 
As  it  is,  I  find  myself  giving  up  outside  work, 
devoting  myself  more  and  more  exclusively  to 
my  farm,  supplementing  the  labor  of  my 
hands  with  the  labor  of  my  brains,  and  I  feel 
the  benefit  in  my  purse,  in  my  home,  and  in 
my  mind.” 

These  details  in  Mr.  Fairchild’s  experiments, 
and  these  words  as  he  spoke  and  wrote  them, 

I  have  given  for  a  purpose. 

Like  thousands  of  boys  brought  up  on  an 
Eastern  farm,  Mr.  Fairchild  took  Horace 
Greeley’s  advice  and  went  West.  But  circum¬ 
stances  called  him  home  again,  and  he  conclu¬ 
ded  to  try  to  bring  up  the  old  farm.  It  was 
up-hill  work,  and  he  eked  out  his  income  by 
teaming  and  other  outside  labor,  Some  years 
ago  I  became  acquainted  with  him  as  one  of 
the  attentive  and  intelligent  participators  in 
farmers’  meetings.  One  day  he  took  me  out 
to  his  farm  and  showed  me  what  he  was  trying 
to  do.  I  very  well  remember  a  meadow  on 
which  he  told  me  he  had  applied,  a  year  or  two 
before,  nearly  a  ton  of  fish-scrap  per  acre 
which  he  had  to  buy  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
outside  labor,  and  haul  several  miles.  So  f ai  as 
appearance  showed,  it  had  done  no  good  at  all. 

I  naturally  inquired  if  he  had  tried  potash 
salts.  This  suggested  the  experimenting 
which  he  began  at  once. 

After  one  or  two  seasons’  experience,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  he  was  getting 
on,  he  told  me  he  thought  he  wa3  learning 
something  that  would  be  of  great  use  to  him, 
and  added  that  he  found  himself  devoting 
more  attention  to  his  farm.  The  next  season 
he  told  me  that  he  was  having  better  success 
with  his  farming,  and  was  giviog  less  time  to 
other  enterprises.  A  year  later,  calling  at 
our  laboratory  to  make  some  inquiries,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  taking  scarcely  any  con¬ 
tracts  for  teaming,  but  was  devoting  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  his  farm.  Last  Spring 
he  called  again,  and  remarked,  “  My  wife  tells 
me  I  must  set  up  a  prescription-shop,  so  many 
of  my  neighbors  are  coming  to  find  out  what 
fertilizers  I  use  for  my  corj.”  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  was  in  again  to  bring  reports  of  his 
experiment1-,  and  at  that  time  occurred  the 
conversation  reported  above. 

Mr.  Newton’s  Experiments.— In  1880, 
Mr.  Newton  made  a  nitrogen  experiment  with 
corn,  on  the  same  plan  of  those  of  Messrs.  Bar 
tholomew  and  Fairchild,  but  with  very  differ¬ 
ent  results,  in  that  the  corn  paid  scarcely  any 
heed  to  either  superphosphate  or  potash  salt, 
but  responded  to  the  nitrogen  in  every  case, 
the  yield  rising  and  falling  with  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  applied. 

Generally,  corn  has  responded  to  the  mineral 
fertilizers,  and  got  little  or  no  help  from  the 
nitrogen.  Indeed,  Mr.  Newton’s  case  is  the 
only  one  I  have  met  in  which  corn  has  re¬ 
sponded  profitably  to  the  largest  ration  of 
nitrogen.  So  rare  and  interesting  a  case  de 


manded  further  study.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Newton  laid  out  a  new  experiment  in  a  more 
favorable  place — the  former  was  on  the  slope, 
and  the  latter  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  both  being 
in  the  same  field — and  on  a  larger  scale,  using 
two  acres  instead  of  one. 

Table  III. 

effects  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  on 

CORN. 

EXPERIMENT  OF  MR  W.  C.  NEWTON,  DURHAM,  CONN.,  1881. 

SOIL.— Hill,  hind ;  Dark  loam  ;  subsoil  moist ; 
weather,  unfavorable. 


Fertilizers  Pr.  Acre.  Shelled  Corn  Pr.  Acre. 

Bushels. 

No  Manure... . 12.5 

Nitrate  of  Sola,  150  pounds . 22.5 

Superphosphate,  SU0  pound* .  13.8 

Muriate  of  Potash,  150  pounds .  15.0 


Nitrate  of  Soda,  150  pounds  &  Superphosphate, 

3  0  pounds,  23.8 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  150  pounds  &  Muriate  of  Potash 

150  pound*,  23.8 

Superphosphate,  300  pounds,  A  Muriate  of  Potash, 

150  pounds  (mixed  minerals,)  13.8 

Mixed  minerals,  450  pounds  A  Nitrate  of  8oda, 

150  pounds,  23.3 

Mixed  minerals,  450  pounds  A  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

300  pounds,  41.7 

Mixed  minerals,  450  pounds  A  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

450 pounds,  56.7 

Mired  minerals,  450  pounds . .  16. s 

Mixed  minerals,  450  pounds  A  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  112.5  pounds,  23.5 

Mixed  minerals,  450  pounds  A  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia,  225  0 pounds,  42.5 

Mixed  minerals,  450  pounds  A  Sulpha' o  of  Am¬ 
monia,  387.5  pounds,  43.3 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  450  pounds . 53.8 

Mixed  minerals,  450  lhs.  &  Dried  Blood,  225  lbs _ 28.8 

Mixed  minerals,  150  lhs.,  A  Dried  Blood.  4501bs.. . .  33.8 
Mixed  minerals,  450  lbs.,  A  Dried  Blood,  K75  lbs. . .  40.6 

Mixed  minerals,  450  lbs . 20.6 

No  manure.... .  13.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the 
effect  of  the  nitrogen  and  the  almost  entire 
failure  of  the  other  materials  to  increase  the 
yield.  As  in  the  experiment  of  1S80,  the  com 
ignores  the  superphosphate  and  potash  salt 
almost  entirely,  but  responds  to  nitrogen  in 
every  form  and  rises  and  falls  with  the 
amount  applied.  Even  nitrate  of  soda  alone, 
at  the  rate  of  450  pounds  per  acre,  despite  the 
unfavorable  season,  raises  the  yield  from  13 
bushels,  with  no  manure,  to  54  bushels  per 
acre. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  outcome  of  the  exper¬ 
iment  of  1880,  and  wrote  Mr.  Newton  as 
much,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  he  would 
try  again.  In  his  report  of  the  second  exper¬ 
iment  he  say3  facetiously  but  forcibly:  “So 
you  Bee  nitrogen  is  king  in  my  hill.” 

The  very  fact  that  Mr.  Newton’s  experiment 
is  such  an  exception,  renders  it  all  the  more 
interesting  and  valuable. 

The  General  Outcome  of  the  Experi¬ 
ments  of  1881. — Taking  into  account  the  ex¬ 
periments  as  a  whole,  of  which  those  detailed 
above  are  samples,  I  do  not  see  that  I  can 
alter  in  any  material  way  the  conclusions 
given  in  previous  reports,  and  which  I  do  not 
repeat  here,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  been  stated  in  this  volume,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  times  enough. 

That  season,  seed  and  tillage  are  extremely 
important  factors  of  plant  growth,  are  facts 
that  everybody  knows,  no  one  fully  under¬ 
stands,  and  too  few  recognize  in  their  practice. 

That  soils  vary  widely  in  their  power  of 
supplying  food  to  plants,  and  that  oftentimes 
a  soil  needs  draining  or  other  amendment  as 
much  or  more  them  manure,  are  other  facts 
which  every  body  knows  and  but  few  act  upon, 
and  which  consequently  need  continual  urging 
by  example  and  by  precept. 

That  the  best  way  for  a  farmer  to  find  what 
ingredients  of  plant-food  his  soil  and  crops 
want,and  with  what  fertilizers  they  can  best  be 
supplied, is  by  direct  experiment ;  aud  that  such 
experiments  as  have  been  detailed  in  these 
reports,  when  properly  conducted  to  bring 
reliable  answers  and  are  within  the  power  of 
ordinary  farmers,  are  facts  that  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  so  thoroughly  illustrated  as  to 
make  further  discussion  of  their  practicability 
and  utility  unnecessary  here. 

As  to  the  feeding  capacity  of  different 
plants,  the  results  of  the  last  year’s  special 
nitrogen  experiments,  which  have  been  much 
more  numerous  than  those  of  previous  years, 
simply  confirm  and  amplify  what  has  been 
said  before.  Com,  with  rare  exceptions,  gets 
on  fairly  well  with  little  or  no  nitrogen  in 
manures,  but  generally  responds  to  phospho¬ 
ric  acid,  and  often  to  potash. 

Potatoes  have  seldom  failed  in  a  favorable 
season  to  respond  profitably  to  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  each  and  ail.  The  data 
for  other  crops  is  still  too  meager  to  permit 
reliable  generalizations. 

In  Conclusion. — The  truth  I  wish  espe¬ 
cially  to  enforce  in  this  writing,  and  which  I 
repeat  once  more  because  it  is  so  important, 
is  this: 

We  want  more  light.  We  want  more  rea 
son  in  farming.  W e  want  more  men  to  study 
to  read,  to  think,  to  experiment,  to  get  facts 
for  themselves,  for  their  neighbors,  and  for 
the  community  at  large,  and  to  give  still 
greater  strength  to  the  movement  that  so 
happily  characterizes  our  time,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  revival  that  is  so  rationally  and  rapidly 
pervading  the  land. 

Tha  strongest  objection  I  have  known  to  be 
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nrged  against  the  experiments  I  have  advoca¬ 
ted  in  these  volumes  the  past  five  years,  is 
that  farmers  generally  cannot,  or  at  any  rate 
will  not,  make  them.  Very  true.  Twenty 
years  ago,  hardly  a  man  in  the  State  would 
have  thought  of  such  an  undertaking.  But 
twenty  years  ago,  an  Experiment  Station  in 
Connecticut  was  impossible.  Ten  years  ago 
matters  -were  improved.  Eight  years  ago  the 
actual  movement  began  which  resulted  in  the 
Station.  Ten  years  hence,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  on  far  better  foot¬ 
ing  than  it  is  now. 

To-day,  we  have  a  few  men  like  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  Mr.  Fairchild,  Mr.  Newton,  and 
others,  whose  good  work,  it  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  and  pleasure — and  I  esteem  it  a  privilege  as 
it  is  a  pleasure — to  describe.  Ten  years  hence, 

I  hope  there  will  be  many,  that  we  shall  have 
not  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  in  a  State,  but  as 
many  and  more  in  each  county,  and  all  doing 
better  work,  because  working  in  the  light  of 
a  larger  experience. 

What  Mr.  Fairchild,  and  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
and  Mr.  Newton,  and  others  are  doing,  still 
other  Connecticut  farmers  cau  do,  and  that  is 
what  we  want  done.  As  an  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porter  of  agricultural  investigation  of  my 
acquaintance  says,  “Such  men  are  light¬ 
houses.”  They  are  needed  everywhere. 

But  such  men  would  do  more,  and  a  great 
deal  of  unlooked  for  talent  would  be  brought 
out,  if  a  little  more  substantial  encourage¬ 
ment  and  help  could  be  furnished.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  very  few  farmers  can  afford  to  both 
pay  the  bills  and  do  the  work.  A  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  invested  in  sets  of  experimental 
fertilizers,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  proper 
men.  would  secure  a  vast  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gent,  faithful,  useful  work,  and  the  benefit  to 
the  agriculture  of  Connecticut  and  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  would  be  very  great. 

From  all  around  us  comes  the  complaint 
that  the  boys  are  leaving  the  farms;  that  the 
old  homesteads  are  deserted;  that  the  sturdy, 
native  stock  which  has  given  us  our  material, 
our  intellectual  and  our  moral  strength, 
is  running  out;  that  foreigners  with  lower 
ideas  of  life  and  character  and  less  capacity 
for  progress  are  coming  in,  and  that,  unless 
something  happens  to  change  the  current, 
our  old  land-marks,  our  great  influence,  our 
sterling  character,  will  be  gradually  swept 
away.  I  do  not  share  these  forebodings  so 
fully  as  many,  because  I  believe  the  change 
will  come.  But  it  cannot  come  without  more 
rational  as  well  as  more  profitable  farm 
practice;  without  increase  of  intellectual  life, 
as  well  as  of  crops;  without  better  culture  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  land. 

I  was  much  struck  the  other  day  by  a 
forcible  remark  of  a  friend,  who  In  speaking 
of  farmers’  clubs  and  the  meu  who  support 
them  slid:  “Where  there  is  one  man  talking 
in  the  meeting,  there  are  a  hundred  busily 
thinking  at  home.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  an  awakening  of  agricultural 
thought  that  is  really  phenomenal.  With  the 
thinking  comes  improvement,  better  tillage, 
better  crops,  better  stocks,  and  better  profits, 
and,  what  is  best  of  all,  a  higher  intellectual 
and,  I  trust,  moral  life.  The  agencies  that 
speed  this  movement,  the  forms  of  nutriment 
on  which  it  thrives  are  manifold.  With  the 
rest,  such  men  and  such  work  as  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to,  are  doing,  I  believe,  not  a  little  to 
help  the  good  cause  along. 

Had  not  the  relation  of  this  article  to  pre¬ 
vious  ones  seemed  to  call  for  the  heading  it 
has,  it  would  have  been  entitled,  “The  Use  of 
Brains  in  Farming.” 


Ensilage  at  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. — The  silo  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  is  14x15  feet,  with  thick 
stone  walls  eight  feet  high.  The  total  cost  of 
construction  was  $151  80;  the  cost  of  raising 
the  com  and  placing  it  in  the  silo  was  $41.81 
or  $2.09  per  ton.  The  silo  was  closed  by  planks 
on  top,  weighted  with  900  pounds  of  stone  to 
the  square  yard;  the  whole  was  kept  as  nearly 
as  possible  air  ti^ht.  There  was  no  outward 
sign  of  any  change  going  on  within  the  silo. 
On  December  15  the  silo  was  opened,  and  the 
ensilage  was  found  to  be  nicely  preserved.  It 
was  slightly  acid  in  taste,  quite  brown  in  color 
when  first  taken  from  the  silo,  but  after  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  it  regained 
largely  its  fresh  green  appearance.  The  cat¬ 
tle  from  the  start,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ate 
it  with  avidity.  One  very  important  con¬ 
sideration  concerning  the  value  of  ensilage  is 
the  fact  that  so  large  an  amount  of  it  can  be 
packed  in  a  comparatively  small  space.  A 
cubic  foot  of  ensilage  weighed  35  pounds;  the 
fo  Ider  was  cut  by  au  ordinary  feed  cutter  be¬ 
fore  being  placed  in  the  silo.  The  College 
Speculum  quotes  the  following  relative  to 
the  comparative  feeding  and  cost  value  of  en¬ 
silage  from  Prof.  Johnson’s  late  work  on  the 
subject  of  ensilage: 

“The  meal  fed  to  the  cows  is  worth  $23.4U 
per  ton.  That  fed  to  the  bull  calves,  $25. 
Hay  is  worth  $10,  and  corn-stalks  and  oat 
straw  each  $5  per  ton,  and  rutabagas  40  cents 
per  bushel.  Compared  with  other  feeds  at 


the  above  rates,  the  ensilage  has  a  feeding 
value  four  times  the  cost  of  growing  the  cron 
and  putting  it  in  the  silo.  I  was  not  at  aP 
sanguine  when  we  began  the  experiment  ns 
to  the  decided  merits  of  ensilage  as  claimed 
by  many  writers,  bat  I  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the  feeding.  The 
convenience  in  handling  the  prepared  fodder; 
the  large  amount  that  can  be  stored  in  admail 
space;  the  avidity  with  which  cattle  eat  it, 
end  thrive  and  grow  when  a  meal  ration  is 
fed  with  it;  the  fact  that  it  can  be  stored  in  a 
wet  time,  during  lowerv  weather,  when  fod¬ 
der  could  not  be  cured;  the  furnishing  of  sue 
culent  food  for  stockduring  our  long  Winters 
at  very  small  cost — these  are  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  lead  me  to  think  the  ensilaging  of 
corn  especially  will  prove  to  be  a  practical 
and  profitable  method  of  preparing  food  for 
stock.  I  think  *t  may  take  the  place  of  roots, 
and  be  a  cheap  substitute  for  tbem.  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  that  the  best  results  will  be 
secured  by  feeding  one  daily  ration  of  dry 
fodder  in  connection  with  the  ensilage.  The 
experiment  shows  that  it  is  not  a  complete 
food  ration. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Cheever,  the  experienced  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  says  that 
if  the  farmer  sees  that  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers,  professional  men  and  politicians  are 
all  educated  and  trained  for  their  life  work, 
he  should  realize  that  a  similar  education  and 
training  are  needed  for  him  who  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  farmer.  If  the  farmer  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  not  taking  his  true  position  in  so¬ 
ciety,  it  is  not  because  of  his  occupation,  but 
from  a.  lacking  in  those  qualities  which  result 
largely  from  education  and  training  at  home, 
in  school,  in  the  college  and  in  the  world  at 
large. 

Dr.  Kedzie,  says  the  College  Speculum, 
called  attention  to  the  guard  posts  on  the 
walks  near  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
Michigan  Ag.  College,  which  have  been 
painted  with  Balmain’s  luminous  paint.  This 
paint  is  a  specially  prepared  sulphide  of 
calcium,  which  will  absorb  light  by  day 
and  emit  light  by  night.  The  posts  shine 
with  a  purplish  phosphorescent  light,  which 
Is  more  visible  the  darker  the  night. 
This  paint  is  used  to  illuminate  clock  faces, 
to  paint  buoys  in  harbors,  etc.  It  would 
be  applied  in  many  ways  to  store  up 
daylight  for  use  in  the  night  if  the  price 
of  the  paint  was  more  reasonable.  Per¬ 
haps  by  the  use  of  this  or  some  better  phos¬ 
phorescent  su  bstance,  we  may  yet  yoke  day 
and  night  together,  in  a  way  we  little  im¬ 
agine  at  present. 


Jas,  Wilson,  of  the  Trumbull  Co.  Ohio 
Hor.  Soe.,  says  that  wood  ashes  should  be  used 
to  keep  the  borer  away.  At  the  session  of  the 
Society  at  Kings,  he  stated  that  Dr.  Spear 
used  coal  tar  at  the  bottom  of  his  trees,  for 
borers.  He  applied  it  hot  on  1500  peach  trees. 
Having  dug  the  ground  away  from  around 
the  body  of  the  tree,  he  applied  the  tar  freely. 
He  used  it  for  a  number  of  years  and  had  no¬ 
ticed  no  detriment.  He  was  satisfied  lie  could 
thus  keep  the  borer  out.  Applied  it  also  in 
the  forks  and  on  diseased  parts  of  trees,  with 
benefit.  Wm.  King  did  not  know  what  effect 
coal  tar  has  on  peach,  pear,  or  plum  trees,  but 
was  satisfied  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  apple 
tree.  He  injured  his  by  the  use  of  tar. 

Mr.  Wilbur  says,  in  the  Germantown  Tele¬ 
graph,  that  Summer  is  not  only  the  best  time 
to  cut  timber  for  durability— but  timber,  wil¬ 
lows  and  underbrush  do  not  sprout  as  they 
will  if  cut  in  Winter,  and  the  stumps  will  rot 
out  in  half  the  time  if  the  timber  is  cut  in  full 
leaf  in  Summer.  This  item  may  b?  of  value 
to  those  who  have  land  to  clear.  Mr.  Wilbur 
has  had  experience  and  knows  the  hardships 
of  pioneer  life. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 


Sow  Rutabaga  turnip  seed— the  others 
later.  Plant  late  cabbage,  celery,  thymei 
sage.  Late  plantiugs  of  celery  may  be  made 
as  late  as  mid  August.  Peas  and  bush  beans 
may  still  be  sown.  W<.  think,  however,  that 

late  peas  rarely  pay. . . . . . . 

Sow  asparagus  seed,  cut  off  the  strawberry 
runners,  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  canes  of 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  or  use  a  sickle  or 

shears  for  the  purpose . 

Layer  grape  vines.  Merely  pull  off  the 
leavesof  low-growing  canes,  except  several  at 
the  end  and  bury  and  peg  down  the  portion 
of  cane  that  can  l  e  buried  most  conveniently. 

Now  that  potatoes  are  so  high  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  that  the  girls  do  not  use  tbem  in  trimming 

their  bonnets.— [Phila.  Kronikle  Herald . 

The  Journal  of  Chemistry  says  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  farmers  are  the  class  of  men 
who  profess  to  enter  into  their  interests  by 
lecturing  or  publishing  journals  ostensibly 
agricultural  in  aim.  but  really  speculative 

and  selfish  in  the  highest  degree . 

Dr.  Schmolk,  a  professor  of  pathology  at 
Bonn,  tells  how  to  enjoy  old  age.  It  is  by 


eating  lemons.  It  is  recommended  that  a  per¬ 
son  swallow  the  juice  of  from  two  to  eight 

lemons  daily . . . . 

To  show  differences  in  the  same  strawberry 
in  different  places,  the  Rural  has  informed 
its  readers  bow  the  Bid  well  thrives  in  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy  says  that 
the  Bid  well  is  a  magnificent  strawberry  with 
him.  No  sort  went  through  the  Winter  bet¬ 
ter  and  came  out  greener  than  this,  while  it 

yields  abundantly  of  the  finest  fruit . 

Mr.  Coburn  is  positive  that  black  hogs  are 

gradually  taking  possession  of  the  field . 

Thin  out  tbe  pears  and  apples.  A  few 
years  ago  Major  Freas  had  a  standard  Belle 
Lucrative  pear  tree,  some  15  feet  in  bight,  ap¬ 
parently  in  perfect  health,  w  bich  was  so  over¬ 
loaded  with  fruit  that  one-half  of  the  crop 
was  taken  off  at  one  time,  which  was  followed 
a  month  or  so  later  by  the  removal  of  one- 
half  the  rest,  thus  leaving  only  a  fourth  of  the 
original  crop,  and  yet  the  tree  died  from  the 

over  draft  upon  its  energies . . . 

Mr.  Barry  says  graft  new  apples  and  pears 
not  yet  tested  on  dwarfing  stocks— the  French 
Paradise  for  applet,  the  quince  for  pears. 
Then  they  will  bear  soon  and  the  character 

of  thi  fruit  can  be  ascertained . He 

advises  our  native  plum  as  a  good  dwarfing 
stock  for  the  peach  and  plum.  Space  can  be 
economised  by  planting  small  fruits  among 

the  trees . . . . . 

The  Herald  reminds  its  readers  that  this  is 
the  season  of  the  year  when  the  farmer  loves 
a  drink  of  good,  pure  water.  Do  not  forget 
that  animals,  including  your  hot  chickens, 
thrive  on  tbe  same  innocent  beverage. 
Healthy  fowls  cannot  be  raised  on  filthy 

water..  . . . . 

Mr.  Bartholomew  lias  learned  by  careful 
experiments  conducted  through  several  years 
that  by  the  proper  use  of  commercial  fertili¬ 
zers  be  can  obtain,  at  fair  profit,  finer  pota¬ 
to.  s,  free  from  disease  and  blemish,  than  by 

any  other  means  known  Co  him . 

Mr.  B.  learns  further  that  by  the  use  of  one 
or  more  of  the  commercial  fertilizers,  as  ad- 
juuots  to  farm  manures,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  obtain,  at  small  expense,  superior  crops  of 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes  with  less  manure 

. . Then  be  concludes:  ‘And  finally,  I 

find  that  I  am  keeping  much  more  stock, 
getting  better  crops,  and  better  satisfaction 
from  my  farm  than  before  their  use.” . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS, 


Dakota  Territory. 

Mandan,  Burleigh  Co.,  July  5. — It  has  been 
said  that  it  is  too  dry  out  here,  that  there  is 
not  rain  enough  for  farming  purposes.  I  came 
here  the  first  of  last  May  and  it  has  been  very 
wet  since.  If  we  could  have  had  one-half  the 
amount  of  rain  in  Michigan  in  the  month  of 
June  that  fell  here  last  mouth,  tbe  Michi¬ 
ganders  would  have  laughed  over  tbeir 
growing  crops.  Wheat  and  potatoes  are  look¬ 
ing  fine.  The  area  under  wheat  and  potatoes 
is  said  to  be  twice  as  large  this  year  as  last. 
Too  wet  and  cold  for  corn.  The  Old  Muddy 
is  just  booming.  <*.  W.  G. 

Florida. 

Tallahassee,  Leon  Co.,  July  11.— We  are 
having  the  finest  corn  crop  that  has  been  made 
“  since  the  Surrender,”  as  they  say  here. 
Cotton  seems  to  promise  a  fair  average,  if  the 
present  wet  weather  does  not  cause  it  to 
“ shed”  too  much.  Sweet  potatoes  promise  a 
splendid  yield.  Plums  aud  peaches  are  almost 
complete  failures  this  year.  A  few  Le  Conte 
pear  trees  are  beginning  to  bear,  and  this  fruit 
promises  to  be  a  magnificent  success  here, 
rivaling  the  orange  in  the  counties  south  of 
u?.  Orange  trees  which  were  killed  by  the 
cold  two  years  ago,  are  making  a  most  rapid 
growth  from  the  roots,  and  old  trees  will  be 
bearing  again  in  a  year  or  two.  J.  p.  a. 

Kaiisas. 

Peoria,  Franklin  Co.,  July  11.— Corn  is 
growing  nicely  now;  if  it  does  not  set  in  dry 
we  shall  have  au  abundance  of  it.  W heat  and 
oats  are  good.  Early  potatoes  will  be  fine 
and  abundant.  The  apple  and  poach  crops 
are  good,  never  was  a  better  prospect.  My 
Rural  corn  is  tasseling  out  and  looks  quite 
well.  m.  p,  B. 

Michigan. 

Holland,  Ottawa  Co.,  July  7. — Wheat 
promises  well.  Harvesting  will  not  begin 
much  if  any  before  tbe  15th  inst.  Corn  looks 
better  than  last  year  at  this  time.  Potatoes  are 
good.  Hay  will  be  a  large  crop.  Strawber¬ 
ries  and  raspberries  will  be  about  two  thirds 
of  a  crop.  Of  apples  there  will  be  hardly  any ; 
trees  blossomed  full  but  all  are  dropping 
off.  Very  few  of  the  earlier  varieties  will 
have  any  to  speak  of.  Peaches,  in  sheltered 
localities,  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Pears  good. 
Plums  and  cherries  ditto.  Grapes,  on  high 
lands  and  near  water  and  in  sheltered  places, 
will  be  a  good  crop  if  no  early  frost  comes,  a. 


Muskegon,  Muskegon  Co.,  July  4. — Every¬ 
thing  is  late  here  except  the  Fourth  of  July; 
lumbering  on  account  of  a  big  strike;  farm¬ 
ing  on  account  of  a  cold,  wet  Spring;  in  fruit, 
strawberries  on  account  of  frosts  in  May  and 
lack  of  the  snow  mantle  last  Winter.  Even 
the  insect  pests  are  behind  time;  the  grape¬ 
vine  thrips  have  not  appeared  to  any  alarm¬ 
ing  extent  and  tbe  larva  of  the  codling  moth 
has  not  put  in  his  detestable  appearance,  his 
appointed  time  being  about  June  20.  Fruits 
that  promise  well  are  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  apples,  peaches  (on  elevated  grounds) 
plums  whore  cared  for,  and  grapes,  ditto,  if 
they  get  ripe,  but  in  their  blossoming  they  are 
20  days  behind  last  year’s  stage  and  15  behind 
that  of  1880.  The  grape-vine  thrips  have  for 
the  past  few  years  been  very  destructive,  being 
worst  on  the  Clinton,  next,  on  the  Delaware 
and  Iona  and  other  smooth-leaved  varieties. 
On  the  Clinton  so  bad  have  they  been  as  to 
destroy  the  leaves  and  cause  tbe  fruit  to  winter 
in  its  green  dress.  With  a  wash  of  10  pounds 
of  lime  and  four  of  sulphur  in  a  barrel  of  water, 

I  have  set  them  back  somewhat.  All  other 
experiments  failed  entirely  till  I  besmeared 
four  square  feet  of  stiff  paper  tacked  on  to  a 
wooden  handle,  with  tar,  and  invited  them  on 
to  it  when  they  fastened  themselves  to  it  by 
tbe  million.  I  shall  try  the  lime  aud  sulphur 
early  and  the  tar  paper  later,  if  they  put  in 
their  usual  appearance.  Insects  that  do  not 
trouble  me  I  never  disturb,  but  such  as  annoy 
me  I  endeavor  to  “scrape  acquaintance  with.’’ 
On  the  progeny  of  the  codling  moth  I  have 
bestowed  much  time,  and  in  relation  to  its 
habits  I  claim  to  have  made  some  discoveries 
that  I  have  never  learned  from  books,  but 
there  are  still  mysteries  about  them  that  I 
cannot  fathom.  I  am  not,  sure  that  I  ever  in 
troduced  this  pest  to  the  Rural;  but  if  I  have 
not  andmy  experience  isdeemed  of  any  value, I 
will  give  it  at  some  future  time  [Please.— EdsJ 
when  I  shall,  like  Guiteau,  “have  a  fit  of  in¬ 
spiration.”  At  present  I  will  only  say,  further, 
that  it  is  the  greatest  insect  pest  that  I  ever 
encountered.  I  have  heard  and  read  of  Rose 
Bugs  doing  damage  to  grape-viies,  but  I  never 
saw  one  of  the  “  varmints”  for  over  20  years 
till  last  season,  whm  a  grape  man  brought 
me  one  for  name.  This  season  i  found  half 
a  dozen  pairs  on  my  Clintons  while  hunting 
for  the  cause  of  the  skeleton  leaves.  It  seems 
that  any  insect  that  likes  grape  foliage  will  go 
out  of  its  way  to  find  the  Clinton,  just  as  the 
plum  curculio  will  go  out  of  its  regular  beat 
to  lay  a  half  dozen  eggs  on  a  nectarine.  The 
stinking  squash  bugs  I  am  acquainted  with; 
they  will  congregate  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
board  set  on  its  edge,  where  a  dash  of  boiling 
water  will  destroy  them,  but  what  suddenly 
kills  the  vines  of  Winter  squashes  in  mid¬ 
summer  1  oannot  ascertain.  s.  u.  p. 

Ohio. 

Newton  Falls,  Trumbull  Co.,  July  10.— 
The  present  outlook  for  crops  Is  all  tbe  moat 
sanguine  could  desire,  if  we  are  only  favored 
with  fine  weather  for  securing  the  wheat  and 
hay  crops.  Wheat,  oats  and  hay  never  were 
better.  Corn  is  very  backward;  the  extreme¬ 
ly  wet  season  so  far  has  made  it  behindhand. 
The  fruit  prospect  is  fair,  but  apples  are  drop¬ 
ping  off  badly.  Peaches  on  seedling  trees,  a 
full  crop;  oa  budded  trees  but  few.  The  late 
frosts  injured  them  very  much.  Pears  good. 
Strawberries  not  as  large  a  crop  as  was  an¬ 
ticipated;  the  excessive  rains  injured  them 
very  much,  though  at  the  County  Horticul¬ 
tural  Strawberry  Show  in  June  some  very 
flue  berries  were  shown.  The  Bidwell  and 
Manchester  attracted  a  great  deal  of  the 
attention:  they  certainly  are  grand  berries. 
The  prospect  for  raspberries  never  was  as 
promising  as  at  present.  As  to  stock,  it  is 
looking  fine;  fat  cattle  are  in  good  demand 
for  the  local  trade,  but  few  shippers  are  in  the 
field  buying.  Sheep  are  a  drug  in  tbe  market 
Wool  is  at  a  stand  still.  Buyers  are  not 
anxious;  3S  to  40  cents  are  the  best  prices  of¬ 
fered.  There  is  too  much  wool  for  the  market. 
The  Western  Reserve  Yankee  will  have  to  turn 
his  attention  to  cheese  and  butter  again.  But¬ 
ter  is  bringing  17  to  20  cents;  cheese  8  to  10. 
The  present  outlook  promises  a  good  show  of 
farm  products  at  our  coming  county  end  local 
fairs.  In  additiou  to  our  fine  grade  of  cattle, 
we  have  through  this  portion  of  the  State 
some  fine  horses.  The  breeders  of  fine  Jersey 
cattle  are  makiug  rapid  inroads  upon  the 
popularity  of  the  Short- horns.  To  the  man 
of  a  few  acres  the  Jersey  is  a  welcome  cow. 
Full-blood  and  grade  Jerseys  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand;  good  half  bloods,  when  two  and  three 
years  old,  readily  bring  from  $50  to  $75.  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  own  one:  she  is  a  cross 
of  a  fine  strain  of  Durham  milkers,  with  a 
thoroughbred  Jersey  bull.  She  is  a  good  feeder 
—one  of  the  essentials  in  a  good  cow.  If  one 
expects  a  cow  to  give  a  large  quantity  of 
milk,  she  must  consume  a  corresponding  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed.  e,  w.  T. 

Pen  nay  Ivan  la, 

Columbia,  Lancaster  Co.,  July  4. — With 
us  tbe  season  has  been  rather  later  than  usual, 
harvest  has  barely  commenced,  while  in  for- 
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mer  years  wo  were  often  through  with  the 
rye  and  wheat  harvest  by  this  time.  Hay 
was  about  an  average  crop,  but  clover  was 
nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  drought  of  last 
Summer.  Timothy,  however,  was  tall  and 
the  flue  weather  made  excellent  hay.  Our 
wheat  is  tall  and  very  thick  on  the  ground,  go 
that  many  fields  will  produce  30  and  some  40 
bushels  per  acre.  I  believe  generally  the 
wheat  in  Lancaster  County  will  be  the 
heaviest  crop  grown  for  many  years.  Spells 
of  cool  weather  bring  the  grain  to  full  per¬ 
fection,  and  the  kernels  are  large  and  perfect- 
Corn  is  backward,  but  the  rain  to  day  gave 
the  ground  a  good  soaking,  and  if  the  weather 
becomes  warm,  will  bring  it  on  very  fast.  A 
short,  “dry  spell”  gave  farmers  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cultivate  it  and  keep  down  weeds, 
go  that  fields  generally  are  very  clean  Now 
the  tobacco  planters  will  be  very  busy  for  a 
few  days  in  replanting  where  the  plants  failed 
when  planted  in  the  dry  ground.  As  regards 
fruit,  cherries  were  less  chan  half  a  crop; 
strawberries  also  were  not  more  than  half  a 
crop;  pears  very  few,  and  peaches  also  “few 
and  far  between.”  Apples  are  dropping  and 
there  may  not  be  much  of  a  surplus.  All 
fruit  trees  bloomed  profusely,  but  a  frost  on 
May  3  and  then  the  heavy  rains  when  the  ap¬ 
ple  was  in  flower,  injured  the  blooms  on  most 
trees.  Plums  also  bloomed  very  profusely, 
but  either  the  frost  or  heavy  rains  prevented 
fertilization,  so  that  there  are  not  enough 
plums  on  the  trees  now  for  the  cureulio  to  breed 
its  progeny.  Grapes  are  now  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  of  all  fruits,  all  varieties  being  very 
healthy  and  thirty,  and  bearing  large  crops, 
but  all  new  or  choice  varieties  must  be 
covered  with  paper  bags,  to  keep  off  the  “busy 
bees.”  J.  b.  G. 

South  Carolina. 

Aiken,  Aiken  Co.,  July  7.— The  crops  here 
now  are  looking  well.  We  have  had  a  cool 
Spring  and  only  part  of  June  was  what  may 
be  called  seasonably  warm  weather.  Part  of 
the  crop  of  cotton  that  was  planted  in  April 
received  a  set-back  from  the  cold  weather  in 
May,  but  it  was  making  root,  and  is  now 
more  stocky  and  promises  well.  Our  farmers 
suffered  so  much  from  the  drought  last  year 
that  although  the  ground  is  now  moist  quite 
deep,  yet  they  are  anxiously  watching  the 
clouds.  The  oat  crop  this  Spring  was  splen¬ 
did — probably  double  the  amount  ever  before 
raised  in  this  section,  and  this  is  becoming  a 
very  important  crop.  More  corn  than  usual 
was  planted,  ami  it  is  promising  well.  This 
section  is  gaining  rapidly,  not  only  by  a 
greatly  increased  amount  of  land  being 
brought  into  use  every  year,  but  also  by  the 
use  of  more  of  the  improved  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  and  because  more  -attention  is  paid  to 
bringing  the  land  into  better  condition;  more 
intelligence  is  brought  to  bear  on  agricultural 
matters,  which  is  showing  plainly  in  all  the 
farming  operations.  Farming  here  brings  a 
good  return  for  intelligent  and  economical 
work.  Moreover,  the  climate  is  very  attract¬ 
ive  in  its  mildness  as  well  as  very  healthy, 
and  we  have  many  advantages  in  the  way  of 
early  fruits,  etc,,  so  that  we  are  advancing 
with  rapid  stridas  in  all  ways.  The  peach 
crop  this  year  is  very  heavy — trees  loaded 
down  and  breaking  badly  under  their  loads, 
but  while  the  cool,  wet  Spring  has  filled  them 
out  in  size,  yet  they  are  not  as  sweet  and  rich 
in  flavor  as  usual  Again,  in  ripening  I  note 
particularly  that  while  the  blossom  end  is  ripe 
and  soft  the  stem  end  is  hard  and  green. 
Here  in  the  town  the  honey  bees  are  proving 
a  great  nuisance,  destroying  all  the  best 
peaches— fairly  Bwarming  on  the  trees.  They 
puncture  the  skin,  then  suck  out  the  juices, 
and  from  one  to  a  dozen  bees  are  seeu  on  a 
peach.  Our  peach  and  grape  raising  of  the 
Northern  kinds  is  almost  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still  by  the  terrible  work  of  the  bees.  The 
Scuppernong  Grape  is  alone  exempt  from 
their  attacks,  owing  to  the  thickuess  of  its 
skin.  0d6  thing  is  particularly  noticeable  this 
year — no  caterpillars  have  hitherto  sh  nvu 
themselves.  I  have  seen  none  on  my  grounds, 
and  though  I  have  repeatedly  inquired,  I  have 
heard  of  none.  The  berry  crop  is  full  and 
good,  although  quite  late.  The  watermelon 
crop  is  now  comiug  in  freely  and  promises  to 
be  very  large,  I  had  a  forty-pound  one  on 
my  table  on  the  Fourth,  which  was  prime. 
At  this  writiug  we  are  enjoying  cool  and 
charming  weather.  s.  o. 

Vermont. 

Charlotte,  Chittenden  Co.,  July  11.— We 
are  now  having  a  great  deal  of  rain,  but  crops 
of  all  kinds  are  very  promising.  Farmers 
have  just  commenced  haying.  Our  meadows 
are  fairly  white  with  dasies,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  cut  the  better.  If  it  continues  to 
rain,  as  often  as  it  has  in  the  past,  many  a  load 
of  hay  must  go  into  the  barns  in  a  damage! 
condition.  However,  it  is  not  best  to  look 
upon  the  dark  side  until  the  facte  are  before 
us.  Labor  is  very  high  and  men  are  scarce. 
The  corn  crop  is  looking  exceedingly  weli.  It 
is  decided  by  some  of  our  oldest  and  best 
farmers  that  the  common  eight-rowed  yellow 
t*  the  very  ?ie#t  cam  tn  raise  in  this  santjau, 


as  the  kernels  are  quite  large,  the  cobb  small 
and  it  cures  quickly.  A  great  many,  how¬ 
ever,  prefer  the  10  and  12  rowed  mixed,  think¬ 
ing  it  does  better.  Potatoes  are  doing  nicely. 
1  am  testing  some  SO  varieties  this  seasou.  40 
of  which  are  some  that  I  have  originated.  I 
have  many  that  are  very  promising.  My  ex¬ 
perience  shows  me  that  it  is  best  to  put  plenty 
of  seed  into  the  ground,  if  yon  have  it,  on  soil 
that  is  net  over  8nd  above  rich.  I  would 
recommend  planting  one  whole  medium¬ 
sized  potato,  or  one- half  of  a  large  one.  On 
good,  rich  soil  two  pieces  in  a  hill,  two  eyes  in 
a  piece,  are  enough.  I  should  recommend 
deep  planting  if  we  are  sure  of  a  drought.  We 
are  picking  some  very  large  strawberries 
from  the  Glendale,  Sharplcss  and  Bidwell. 
The  last  stood  our  cold  Winter  exceedingly 
well,  without  any  protection.  It  is  a  very 
fine  variety,  but  the  Sharpless  is  rather  our 
favorite.  I  think  the  Wilson  the  most  profit¬ 
able  for  raising  to  send  to  market,  o.  H.  A. 

Wisconsin. 

Freedom,  Outagamie  Co.,  July  4. — Just 
now  we  are  having  a  surplus  of  rain.  We  can 
neither  hoe  nor  mow.  Crop  prospects  for 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  are  good.  Corn 
and  all  crops  that  need  hoeiug  are  suffering 
from  too  much  wet.  Weeds  grow  and  the 
corn  does  not.  The  hay  crop  promises  a  heavy 
yield.  Fruits  (that  is,  apples  and  small  fruits) 
promise  fairly.  The  Crescent  takes  the  lead 
with  us  amoug  strawberries,  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  among  raspberries  for  productiveness 
and  hardiness.  Think  the  Cuthbert  will  be 
well  liked  when  it  becomes  better  known. 
Our  most  reliable  apples  are  the  Red  Astrochan, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  St.  Lawreuee.Fameuse, 
Wealthy  (new  yet),  Talraan  Sweet  and  Golden 
Russet.  This  partof  Wisconsin  is  welladapted 
to  raising  stock,  and  those  who  have  gone  into 
it  are  making  mouey.  Good  cows  are  selling 
at  about  350.  Butter  is  worth  from  20  to  25 
cents;  cheese,  10  to  12  cents  per  pound.  Our 
best  fat  steers  were  sold  this  Spring  in  our 
local  market  for  six  cents  a  pound, live  weight. 
Short-horns  are  used  in  improving  our  native 
stock.  E.  N. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 


BRAN  AS  A  FERTILIZER  AND  STOCK  FEED. 

J.  G.  B.,  Dunmore,  Pa.  Seeing  that  Waldo 
F.  Brown  recommends  bran  as  a  fertilizer, 

I  would  like  to  have  him  state  how  it  should 
be  used  on  potatoes,  corn  and  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  wherein  lies  its  value. 

ANSWER  BY  WALDO  V.  BROWN. 

In  response  to  the  above  I  will  give  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  bran  as  a  fertilizer.  In  the 
Spring  of ’7b  I  planted  a  half  acre  of  Peach- 
blow  Potatoes  on  a  poor  ridge  which  would 
scarcely  produce  corn  at  al),  the  crop  the 
previous  year  not  yielding  over  12  bushels 
per  acre.  About  a  mouth  before  planting 
time  I  mixed  50  pounds  of  bran  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  leaf  mold  from  the  woods  and  wet 
it  with  the  black  water  which  had  leached 
from  the  manure  heap.  An  active  fermenta¬ 
tion  set  in,  which  I  regulated  by  spreading 
the  mixture  only  six  inches  deep  and  by  fre¬ 
quently  stirring  it,  and  before  planting  time  it 
was  thoroughly  decomposed  and  no  one  could 
have  told  from  its  appearance  that  there  was 
any  brau  about  it.  When  I  planted  the  po¬ 
tatoes  I  dropped  the  seed  and  thou  on  every 
alternate  row  I  dropped  a  handful  of  the 
bran  mixture  to  each  hill,  dropping  it  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  seed.  I  did  not  make  a  close 
estimate,  but  as  nearly  as  l  can  recollect  I 
used  at  the  rate  of  about  |2  50  worth  of  the 
bran  to  the  acre,  or  500  pounds,  as  I  bought  my 
brau  for  ?10  per  ton.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
potatoes  were  planted,  on  visiting  the  plot,  I 
found  the  difference  so  marked  in  the  rows 
that  any  one  passing  would  notice  it.  The 
plants  were  several  inches  higher  and  of  darker 
color  in  the  rows  on  which  the  bran  had  been 
used.  At  digging  time  I  took  a  pair  of  stiel- 
yai’ds  to  the  olot  and  I  dug  down  a  manured 
row  till  my  basket  was  full,  and  weighed  it, 
and  then  I  dug  back  the  same  distance  in  the 
adjoining  row  which  had  no  manure,  and 
wtighed  again.  I  did  this  in  some  ten  or 
twelve  plat  es,  and  several  times  found  that 
the  manured  row  gave  double  the  quantity, 
and  in  no  case  less  thau  40  per  cent  increase 
In  size  and  quality  the  potatoes  grown  in  the 
manured  rows  were  greatly  superior  to  the 
others,  and  from  an  estimate  made  at  the 
time  I  found  that  the  extra  potatoes  produced 
by  the  bran  application,  cost  me  about  live 
cents  a.  bushel.  The  same  Spring  a  friend 
wrote  that  he  applied  the  brau  dry  to  his  po 
tatoos  and  the  result  was  that  not  one  hill  in 
20  ever  came  up.  I  hdVot  read  that  the  to- 
h<wyjo  jrrowwm  of  Oontp^oticu*  buy  bran 


the  car-load  in  the  Far  West,  and  ship  it  to  be 
used  to  fertilize  the  crops,  and  from  this 
single  experiment  of  mine  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  bran  may,  for  some  crops  at  least, 
prove  a  cheap  and  valuable  manure.  I  shall 
experiment  further  with  it  ami  wish  that 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  would  do 
the  same  and  this  Fall  report  through  the  paper 
the  result.  I  tried  orly  100  pounds  this 
Spriug,  as  bran  costs  $1.  per  100  lbs.  this  year: 
but  with  even  this  small  amount  I  can  test 
its  value.  I  have  usually  found  that  the  best 
time  to  buy  bran  is  just  after  harvest  when 
the  millers  are  needing  all  their  room  to  store 
the  new  crop  of  wheat.  Until  this  season  I 
have  not  for  several  years  paid  over  310  per 
ton,  and  I  have  bought  it  at  30.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  bran,  as  it  does  not  heat 
or  sour  or  mold  as  corn  meal  will,  if  a  large 
bulk  is  put  together.  I  have  stored  10,000 
pounds  of  it  In  a  bin  in  the  hottest  weather 
and  never  had  any  spoil. 

Every  year  of  experience  with  bran  as  cat¬ 
tle  food  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is 
of  great  value  and  that  few  farmers  properly 
appreciate  it.  In  feeding  cattle,  whether  for 
milk,  flesh  or  fat,  I  would  rather  have  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  half  bran  and  half  corn  meal  than  all 
of  the  latter.  Bran,  like  grass,  is  a  regulator, 
keeping  the  bowels  open  and  the  digestion 
good,  and  I  have  been  able  to  feed  a  stable 
full  of  cattle  all  Winter  without  one  of  them 
losing  a  feed  when  I  fed  bran  and  meal 
mixed;  while  when  feeding  meal  alone  there 
would  hardly  be  a  week  in  which  some  of 
the  cattle  were  not  off  their  feed.  W e  need 
a  series  of  careful  experiments  to  enable  us 
to  determine  the  value  of  bran  as  a  fertilizer 
and  as  animal  food,  and  I  am  sure  that  such 
experiments,  if  carefully  and  honestly  carried 
out,  would  lead  many  farmers  to  a  change  of 
opinion  as  to  its  value.  From  a  German 
table  of  chemical  analyses  before  me,  I  see 
that  the  money  value  of  bran  per  ton  is  320,81; 
corn  meal  322  34;  oats  319.01  and  meadow 
hay  312.93.  These  values  are  higher  thau  we 
should  give  them  for  America,  but  I  presume 
that  relatively  they  are  correct,  but  when 
the  fact  of  the  digestibility  of  bran  is  taken 
into  consideration  and  that  it  enables  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  digest  other  food  more  readily,  we 
may  give  it  a  still  higher  value. 

APHODIUS  INSECTS. 

B.C.  IK.,  Rahway,  N.  J.  I  have  found  up¬ 
wards  of  50  large  white  grubs,  besides  many 
small  ones,  in  about  two  cubic  feet  of  a  heap 
of  manure  thrown  out  of  the  stable  last 
Spring  1,  Can  salt  enough  be  put  on  the 
mauure  to  kill  the  grubs  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  plants  to  which  it  may  be  applied  I 
How  much  is  needed  for  a  two-horse  load  f 
Ans — Are  not  these  grubs  rather  of  a 
bluish  or  slate  color  and  not  exactly  white  ? 

In  the  writer's  experience  the  grubs  found 
plentifully  in  manure  in  the  Spring  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  both  in  manure  heaps  and 
in  corn,  melon,  cucumber,  and  other  hills 
where  manure  has  been  used  freely,  are  of 
this  character  and  they  are  very  abundant. 
Fortunately  they  are  not  injurious  to  the 
plants  and  live  exclusively  upon  the  decay¬ 
ing  manure,  probably  to  some  extent  doing 
a  service  by  hastening  the  change  of  the  man¬ 
ure  into  its  ultimate  mineral  elements  so  that 
it  can  be  fitted  for  plant  fond.  As  this  insect 
is  of  much  interest  and  its  habits  and  history 
should  be  known  so  that  the  natural  impres 
sion  as  to  its  injurious  character  may  be  re¬ 
moved  we  give  herewith  ashort  description  of 
it.  The  mature  insect  is  a  beetle,  black  in 
color  with  bright  red  elytra,  or  wing  covers, 
belongs  to  the  genus  Copris,  and  is  named 
Aphodius Jimeldirivs.  A  closely  related  Eu 
ropean  variety  is  Aphodius  fossor.  An¬ 
other  allied  species  of  this  genus  is  Phaneus 
cum  i  f  ex,  the  common  *  *  tumble  bug,”  so  called 
from  ils  rolling  balls  of  manure  and  clay 
about  on  the  ground  until  it  finds  a  conven 
tent  place  for  burying  them.  Its  eggs  are  de¬ 
posited  in  this  ball  and  the  young  larvm  feed 
upon  the  manure  within  it.  All  of  these 
tieetles  live  upon  manure  and  do  not  disturb 
vegetables.  There  is  therefore  no  need  to 
take  the  trouble  of  destroying  them  on  ac 
count  of  any  suppo  ed  damage  they  may  do 
to  the  crops.  If  a  dozen  or  two  of  fowls  are 
given  access  to  a  heap  of  manure  so  infested 
with  these  grubs  they  will  soon  level  it  over 
a  yard  in  their  efforts  to  get  at  these— to 
them— desirable  morsels.  It  would  not  in¬ 
jure  the  mauure  to  add  salt  to  it  even  iu  a 
large  quantity,  neither  would  it  injure  the 
grubs,  as  they  do  not  mind  salt  in  the  least 
unless  kept  in  strong  brine  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  period :  a  handful  of  salt  mixed  with  a 
handful  of  manure  in  which  there  were  more 
than  20 small  worms  hashed  no  effect  upon 
them. 

WORMS  IN  UORSK:  PINK-EYE. 

E.  H.  IK.,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.  1.  The 
Rural  of  July  8,  in  answering  a  question  of 
mine  as  to  what  ailed  my  horses,  said  they 
were  suffering  either  from  worms  or  mal-mas- 
tication,  and  advised  to  inspect  their  drop¬ 
pings  in  search  Of  worms-  On  doing  »o  t  find 


in  the  dung  some  worms  about  two  inches 
long,  of  a  white  color,  and  pointed  at  both 
ends.  How  are  they  to  be  got  rid  of!  2,  One 
of  my  horses  has  lately  become  nearly  blind. 

The  trouble  began  by  water  running  from  the 
near  eye,  which  became  Inflamed  and  of  a 
pinkish  color  on  the  inside.  The  other  eye 
soon  became  just  as  bad.  When  the  animal 
lowers  his  head  to  drink  or  eat,  there  is  often 
a  discharge  of  a  thin,  watery  character  from 
the  nose.  Raised  swellings  or  bunches  have 
appeared  on  his  fore-legs  and  body.  They 
are  hard  and  contain  no  "matter.”  What 
ails  him,  and  how  should  he  be  treated? 

Ans. — 1,  From  the  description  of  the  worms, 
these  are  probably  one  of  the  three  species  of 
so  called  pin-worms  of  the  horse,  and  are 
known  as  Oxyuris  eurvula.  The  female  ia 
one  half  larger  than  the  male.  Those  worms 
inhabit  the  large  intestine  and  may  be  ejected 
in  the  following  manner:  Dissolve  one  ounce 
of  soap  in  one  quart  of  hot  water,  add  one 
ounce  of  quassia  chips;  simmer  half  an  hour; 
inject  one-half  daily ;  use  it  cold.  The  injec¬ 
tion  may  he  given  by  means  of  a  dried  pig’s 
bladder,  into  the  neck  of  which  a  smooth  tube 
of  elder  wood  is  fitted  and  tied;  this  can  be 
procured  when  a  large  syringe  may  not  be,  2, 
Besides  this,  the  horse  is  suffering  from  the 
prevalent  disease  known  as  “pink  eye,”  which 
consists  of  catarrh  of  the  membranes  of  the 
head  and  general  fever,  in  fact,  influenza  of  a 
peculiar  type.  For  this,  the  horse  should  be 
treated  as  follows:  Give  12  oances  of  Epsom 
salts;  after  this  has  operated,  give  one  ounce 
of  saltpeter  daily  for  three  days;  give  very 
little  food,  a  moderate  quantity  of  grass  and  a 
light  bran  mash  in  the  evening,  with  good 
nursing  and  thorough  ventilation  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  the  stable.  A  few  days’  rest  would  be 
desirable.  The  horse  is  evidently  much  out  of 
condition,  and  sufferirg  most  probably  from 
overfeeding  with  gi*ain,  and  for  want  of  some 
simple  sanitary  precautions,  as  moderate  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  hot  weather,  want  of  sufficient  rest 
before  feeding,  pure  air  iu  the  stable, 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  skin,  protection 
from  drafts  or  changes  of  temperature,  etc. 

Miscellaneous. 

T.  D.  C.,  Gainesville,  Texas. — 1.  Will  the 
Bolmer’s,  Washington  and  Wild  Goose  Plums 
sprout  from  the  roots  when  the  trees  are  in 
good  health  1  2.  Will  seeds  from  budded  peach 
trees  germinate  i  S.  How  should  tomato 
seeds  be  gathered  and  taken  c&ra  of  ?  4.  Does 
the  Rural  answer  questions  from  non  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Am — 1.  We  do  not  know  of  the  Bolmer’s 
Plum.  The  others  should  not  sprout  from  the 
roots  persistently  if  in  good  health.  Often  the 
union  between  th9  graft  and  the  stock  is  im¬ 
perfect,  they  being  unsuited  to  each  other  In 
such  cases  the  roots  are  liable  to  sprout.  '3. 
Yes:  just  the  same  as  any  other  seeds.  3.  W e 
allow  the  tomatoes  to  grow  soft  and  then 
wash  out  the  seeds.  Iu  small  quantities  a 
towel  or  rag  of  any  kind  may  be  used  to  crush 
the  tomatoes  and  absorb  the  pu'p.  4.  Yes;  if 
the  questions  are  of  general  interest. 

E.  D.  C. ,  Cherry  Valley,  -V  K. ,  and  Elias 
May,  address  mislaid,  send  for  name  a  grass 
that  is  common  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Ans. — It  is  Festuea  pratensis — Meadow- 
Fescue,  called  Randall  Grass  in  Virginia.  It 
is  an  excellent  pasture  grass,  forming  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  t  he  herbage  on  old  past¬ 
ures  and  fields.  The  fact  Chat  it  ripens  its 
seed  before  most  other  grasses,  shedding  them 
abroad,  tends  to  propagate  it  widely.  It  is 
rarely  sown,  and  whenever  it  is  it  should  be 
mixed  with  other  grasses,  such  as  Orchard 
Grass,  Rye  Grass  or  Spear  Grass,  It  also 
makes  fine  hay— relished  by  stock.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Gray  it  is  Festuea  elatior  pratensis.  He 
does  not  recognize  pratensis  as  a  species. 

R.  E.  A.,  Bonham,  Texas.—  How  should  I 
treat  a  pear  tree  to  make  it  bear  fruit  l  I 
have  several  that  bloom  and  are  seemingly 
healthy,  but  do  not  bear  any. 

Ans. — If  the  trees  grow  luxuriantly,  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  roots  by  sinking  a  spade  to 
the  top  from  four  to  six  feet  from  and  around 
the  stem,  according  to  the  age  of  the  trees, 
may  induce  them  to  fruit.  Digging  a  trench 
about  the  stem  at  the  same  distance,  a  foot  or 
more  in  depth,  would  be  a  severer  remedy. 
Cutting  through  the  bark  of  branches,  or 
taking  out  n  thin  ring  of  the  bark,  is  resorted 
to  by  many. 

To  Destroy  Canada  Thistles.— In  answer 
to  X.  S. ,  in  a  late  Rural  I  should  say  the  best 
way  to  destroy  Canada  Thistles  is  to  mow 
them  w  hen  in  bloom.  The  stalk  is  then  hollow 
aud  the  rain  will  kill  the  root  G.  w.  G. 

- +  ♦  » 1 - 

Communications  Reckivkd  fob  thk  Wkkk  Ending 

Saturday,  July  22, 18S2. 

M.  9. — C.  L.— tt  P.  G  ,  thanks.— M.  C.— Mrs.  B.  a  D.. 
— thanks — V.  M. — F,  M.  It  — E.  D  O.  J,  C.  a  .  J.  P.  • 
M  M.  S.-S  J.-J.  M  R.  •  J.  c.— M  P  B.-X.  A.  M— 
H.  S.— C.  J.-H  H.-R.  D  R.-W  F -J  A.  W.-MC.  L. 
D._F.  U.  C.— VV.  R.  A  ,  thanks— 1.  H  -  W.  F.  B,— ft.  S. 
— E  w.  T.,  thanks— would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 
— J.  B.  A.— J.  R  — R  C  — S.  O  — J.  T.— a.  R.— C.  H  -J. 

— B.  R.— C.  B.  T  — O.  T  — H.  M.  W.-R.  R  H  D  — G.  V.  - 
t>  W.--L  S.  -P>  Ri  -K.  R.-C.  P.-W,  Hi— C.  H 
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The  Premium  List  will  not  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  Fair  Number.  It  will  be 
sent  to  all  on  application. 

—  - 

Our  friends  who  intend  to  favor  us 
with  communications  or  advertisements 
for  the  Fair  Number  must  be  in  haste 
about  it. 

— - ♦♦♦ - 

TnE  good  Marshall  P.  Wilder  writes 
us:  “Thank  you  for  the  report  on  peas. 
American  Wonder,  Telephone  and  Cham¬ 
pion  are  good  enough  for  me.  The  Man¬ 
chester  Strawberry  is  a  distinct  and  new 
variety.  The  Caroline  Raspberry  is  all 
you  say  of  it.” 

—  -  ■  4  ♦  ♦ - 

We  may  now  say  to  our  readers, 
what  many  of  them  ere  this  have  found 
out  for  themselves,  that  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  throws  up  more 
suckers,  we  venture  to  say,  than  any 
other  variety  of  corn  which  they  have 
raised.  As  a  corn  for  fodder  it  is  un- 
equaled.  As  to  productiveness,  a  few 
weeks  will  tell  the  story. 

—  ♦♦  »  - 

In  reply  to  oui  inquiry  Dr.  Lawes 
kindly  writes  us  as  follows:  “A  farmer 
is,  1  think,  very  foolish  to  purchase  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  form  of  leather,  however 
finely  ground  or  however  much  acted 
upon  with  ucids.  Tt.  is  still  a  very  insolu¬ 
ble  compound.  When  a  person  purchases 
nitrogen  you  may  assume  that  the  many 
thousand  pounds  of  nitrogen  which  every 
acre  of  his  land  certainly  contains  does 
not  nitrify  with  sullieient  rapidity  for  the 
requirements  of  his  crops.  He  requires, 
therefore,  active  nitrogen  such  as  ammon- 
nitrates,  or  organic  nitrogen,  which  will 
rapidly  nitrify,  such  as  urine,  blood, 
etc.  Purchased  nitrogen  should  return 
the  larger  proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  outlay  in  the  first  crop.” 

- - 

Contrary  to  all  prognostications  of  a 
marked  decline  on  the  advent  of  Summer, 
the  price  of  prime  beef  still  remains  ex¬ 
tremely  high  all  over  the  country.  Al¬ 
though  a  late  census  bulletin  shows  that 
in  the  United  States  the  number  of  cattle, 
other  than  milch  cows,  increased  66  per 
cent,  from  1870  to  1880,  whereas  the  popu¬ 
lation  increased  only  30  per  cent.,  yet 
Gen.  J.  S.  Brisbin,  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  question  of  our  meat 
supply,  writing  the  other  day  from  Mon- 


ceive  $10  a  day  and  actual  expenses 
while  traveling.  The  duty  of  these 
shall  be  to  advise  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  treating,  transporting  and  caring  for 
animals  and  of  providing  against  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  are  in  no  special  hurry 
regarding  the  proposed  change  in  the 
status  of  the  Agricultural  Department; 
that  is  a  matter  in  which  Agriculture  can 
“bide  its  time;”  but  prompt  action  must 
be  taken  to  check  the  spread  of  pleuro 
pneumonia  and  other  contagious  diseases 
among  stock,  and  to  stamp  them  out. 
Every  day  of  delay  in  this  matter 
exposes  the  vast  stock  interests  of 
the  West  to  disaster.  Owing  to  the 
high  price  of  beef  hundreds  of  calves 
are  being  taken  West  to  fatten,  and 
many  of  these  go  from  the  infected 
districts  in  the  East,  and  may  therefore 
carry  contagion  with  them.  The  present 
precautions  against  such  a  calamity  are 
wholly  insufheientin  view  of  tbeenormous 
loss  that  must  result  from  the  spread  of 
pleuro  pneumonia  among  the  herds  on  the 
Western  ranges.  Great  Britain  threatens 
to  prohibit  absolutely  the  landing  of 
American  cattle  unless  more  stringent 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  infected  beasts.  Other  European 
countries  are  also  meditating  harsher 
measures  against  meats  Jr om  this  country. 
For  the  safety  of  our  vast  stock  interests 
at  home,  as  well  as  for  the  recovery  and 
preservation  of  our  foreign  meat  markets, 
prompt  measures  must,  be  taken  by  the 
National  and  State  Governments  to  rid 
the  country  of  contagious  diseases  among 


opposed  by  a  paltrier  minority,  seven  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  Representatives  only 
having  finally  voted  against  it.  As 
first  introduced  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  the  bill  was  decidedly 
objectionable  in  that  it  assigned  to  the 
proposed  Department  so  many  duties  only 
remotely  connected  with  agriculture  that 
there  was  grave  risk  that  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  its  functions  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  not  or  could  not  pay  proper 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  industry  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  established.  Bo  many 


make  such  outlay,  and  has  therefore  to 
a  considerable  extent  been  at  the  mercy 
of  buyers.  What  information  in  this 
connection  has  reached  him  has  come 
through  agricultural  and  other  papers, 
which  have  generally  been  dependent  for 
prompt  information  on  cablegram*,  whose 
tone  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  some¬ 
times  untruthfully  influenced  by  dealers 
and  speculators.  Sometimes  these  cable¬ 
grams  presume  to  condense  the  informa¬ 
tion  collected  by  large  transatlantic  deal¬ 
ers,  and  in  such  cases  there  are  plausi- 


SPECULATION  IN  GRAIN  A 
OPPORTUNITY ! 


GRAND 


our  demesne  animals,  and  the  first  step  in  thing  about  law  but  little  about  agricul 
this  direction  is  the  immediate  establish-  ture,  referred  the  matterto  Joseph  Nimmo, 
ment  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Animal  Jr.,  Statistician  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
Industry.  ment,  who  knows  everything  about  every- 

■ - -  thing.  This  omniscient  gentleman  straight- 

SPECULATION  IN  GRAIN  A  GRAND  way  furnished  an  “  opiuion”  stronely°ad- 
OPPORTUNITY !  verse  to  the  proposed  elevation  of  the 

-  Department  which  r, -presents  the  great- 

Spei  ulation  in  the  bread  of  the  world  est  industry  in  the  land  and  the  largest 

has  always  been  deprecated.  “  Fere-  section  of  our  population.  Every  sheet 

stalling,”  as  it  was  called,  was  a  capital  iu  the  country  opposed  to  the  due  repre¬ 
crime  centuries  ago,  for  it.  was  considered,  seutation  of  Agriculture  in  the  Govern 

ind  justly  so,  a  criminal  attempt  to  »ient  at  once  declared  the  objections 

make  the  principal  food  of  mankind  scarce  urged  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  Jr.,  were  conclusive, 

ind  dear  and  thus  by  raising  the  price  of  was  said  that  the  President  and  Cabinet 
it  to  indirectly  rob  the  public.  And  so  fu,,y  coincided  iu  the  opinion.  We  have 
t  must  be  confessed  that  the  speculations  heard,  however,  that  the  President  has 
n  grain,  grain  deals,  corners,  and  other  declared  that  neither  he  nor  the  Cabinet 
schemes  for  enhancing  the  prices  of  food  has  ever  spoken  approvingly  of  it;  and 
mght  now  to  be  considered.  It  is  well  that  he  considered  it  unwise  and  super- 
t&own  that  the  great  pork  deal  of  two  serviceable — which  it  undoubtedly  was. 
rears  ago  raised  the  price  of  pork  iu  the  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
narket  several  dollars  a  barrel,  and  every  however,  has  reported  against  the  meas- 
lerson  who  wag  compelled  to  purchase  a  ur?>  and  it  will  probably  not  be  passed  at 
jound  of  pork  for  the  supply  of  his  fam-  this  session  of  Congress,  which  must  close 
ly  was  made  to  contribute  to  that  gigan-  early  in  August.  The  names  of  the  Senate 
ie  robbery.  But  we  set  out  to  disclose  Committee  on  Agriculture  should  be  re- 
iow  this  iniquitous  practice  is  itself  made  membered  by  farmers.  They  are :  William 
he  means  of  robbing  deluded  persons  Mahone,  of  Virginia;  Henry  W.  Blair,  of 
f ho  are  tempted  by  false  promises  to  con-  New  Hampshire;  Preston  B,  Plumb,  of 
ribute  money  in  small  sums  for  the  pur-  Kansas;  Charles  H.  Van  Wyck,  of  Ne- 
tose  of  making  so-called  “deals”  or  braska;  James  If.  Slater,  of  Oregon,  and 
peculations  in  graiu.  We  have  before  James  Z.  George,  of  Mississippi. 


earnest  appeals  against  such  enlargement  ble  grounds  for  distrust;  in  other  cases 

of  its  functions,  however,  came  from  live  !  they  corneas  the  pith  of  reports  gathered 
agricultural  papers  and  wide-awake  agri-  by  European  agricultural  papers,  but  from 

cultural  societies  all  over  the  country,  that  examination  aDd  comparison  we  can  as- 

amendraents  in  the  House  removed  from  sert  that  these  do  not  always  truthfully 

the  bill  nearly  all  the  objectionable  feat-  represent  the  reports  they  pretend  to  con- 

ures,  and  later  amendments  in  the  Senate  dense.  By  the  time  the  essence  of  such 

removed  the  few'  remaining  provisions  to  reports  has  reached  American  readers 

which  farmers  could  have  objected.  Hav-  through  American  papers  which  have  con¬ 
ing  passed  the  popular  branch  of  Con-  densed  them  after  their  tardy  arrival  by 

gress  by  so  overwhelming  a  majority,  and  mail,  the  information  they  offer  is  too  old 

having  been  amended  so  as  to  meet  the  to  be  of  much  use,  except  in  the  way  of 

views  of  the  great  majority  of  farmers,  it  regulating  the  degreeof  credit  that  should 

was  expected  that  the  bill  wrould  meet  no  be  accorded  to  later  reports  received  by 

serious  opposition  in  the  Senate.  “  It  is  cable. 

the  unexpected,  however,  that  happens,”  It  was  with  much  satisfaction,  there- 
said  a  paradoxical  Frenchman,  and  the  fore,  that  a  couple  of  months  ago,  we 
saying  is  true  here.  ....  heartily  approved  the  liberal  appropria- 

William  Mahone,  of  Virginia,  is  Chair-  tions  made  by  Congress  for  the  collection 

man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul-  of  foreign  crop  statistics  as  well  as  for  a 

ture,  and  this  position  gives  him  more  more  prompt  and  complete  publication  of 

weight  in  agricultural  matters  than  any  the  outlook  and  outcome  of  our  domestic 

other  Senator.^  Anxious  to  curry  favor  harvest.  As  announced  by  the  Rural 

with  the  Administration,  some  weeks  ago  last  week,  this  enlarged  appropriation  has 

he  asked  Secretary  Folger  his  opinion  of  enabled  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

the  measure.  Folger,  who  knows  every-  to  establish  an  ofiice  in  London  for  the 


Speculation  in  the  bread  of  the  world 
lias  always  been  deprecated.  “  Fore¬ 
stalling,”  as  it  was  called,  was  a  capital 
crime  centuries  ago,  for  it.  was  considered, 
and  justly  so,  a  criminal  attempt  to 
make  the  principal  food  of  mankind  scarce 
and  dear  and  thus  by  raising  the  price  of 
it  to  indirectly  rob  the  public.  And  so 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  speculations 
in  grain,  grain  deals,  corners,  and  other 
schemes  for  enhancing  the  prices  of  food 
ought  now  to  be  considered.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  great  pork  deal  of  two 
years  ago  raised  the  price  of  pork  iu  the 
market  several  dollars  a  barrel,  and  every 
person  who  was  compelled  to  purchase  a 
pound  of  pork  for  the  supply  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  was  made  to  contribute  to  that  gigan¬ 
tic  robbery.  But  we  set  out  to  disclose 
how  this  iniquitous  practice  is  itself  made 
the  means  of  robbing  deluded  persons 
who  are  temptf  d  by  false  promises  to  con¬ 
tribute  money  in  small  sums  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  so-called  “deals”  or 
speculations  in  grain.  We  have  before 
us  a  circular  which  has  been  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  among  farmers  and  persons  of 
small  means,  and  which  offers  shares  in  a 


tana,  insists  we  are  raising  beef  for  only  sma11  and  which  offers  shares  in  a 

40,000,000  people,  while  we  ought  to  be  company  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  beef  for  80,000,000  in  view  of  the  speculating  in  grain  in  the  Chicago  mar- 


raising  beef  for  80,000,000  in  view  of  the  _ 

rapid  Increase  of  our  population  and  the  Ten  thousand  shares  of  $25  each 

foreign  demand  for  cattle  and  dressed  are  to  be  distributed  among  those  persons 

meat.  According  to  Commissioner  Lor-  w  ho  may  be  so  foolish  as  to  biteat  this 

ing,  a  comparison  of  the  Chicago  prices  glittering  bait.  The  stock  is  said  to  be 

of  beeves  of  different  grades  for  the  last  non-asses&ible  and  a  dividend  of  24  per 

six  years,  shows  a  constant  decline  from  oent‘  Per  annum  is  guaranteed,  and  500  to 

1876  to  1870,  amounting  to  20  per  cent.  M00  per  cent,  is  promised  by  and  by. 

for  choice  beeves  during  this  period.  The  company  which  asks  to  be  entrusted 
Then  began  a  rise  which  in  three  years  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and 

exceeded  40  per  cent.:  the  advance  beino-  j^hich  guarantees  at  least  $60,000  a  year 
slow  in  ’79  and  ’80,  but  the  increase  reach”  iu  dividends  is  made  up  of  two  persons, 
ing  fully  $1  per  hundred  live  weight  du-  who  sa7  ^ey  were  “established  in  1875,” 

ring  1881.  Since  January  1,  however  the  whatever  that  may  mean.  Who  they  are 

advance  has  been  unprecedented  ’  the  ^iere  ls  n°thing  to  indicate;  but  their 
range  being  from  $5.85  to  $6.35  in  Janu-  character  can  be  easily  estimated  by  the 
ary,  and  from  $8.65  to  $8.90  in  June  or  consummate  coolness  with  which  they 
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an  increase  of  over  45  per  cent,  in  six 
months  1  With  another  short  corn  crop 
this  year,  where  would  the  price  of  first- 
class  beef  stop  on  its  upward  flight? 

- 4  <»■» - - 

A  BUREAU  OP  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  commendable  additions  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  made  to  the  amended  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  a  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  While  opposing  the 
elevation  of  the  Department  to  the  rank 
of  an  executive  Department,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  agreed 
upon  a  bill  to  create  such  a  Bureau  to  be 
attached  to  tlib  present  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  The  salary  of  the  chief  is  to 
be  $3,000  ayear,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
clerk  at  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum,  and 
two  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
a  practical  stock-raiser,  and  one  an  ex¬ 
perienced  business-man  familiar  with 
questions  relating  to  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  in  live  stock,  each  of  them  to  re¬ 


ask  10,000  persons  to  send  them  $25  each  “0l!s  shlP“ents  *egulate  the  prices  for 

for  the  purpose  of  speculating,  for  which  feimilar  goods  m  the  home  markets,  and 

no  security  of  any  kind  is  offered.  We  consequently  the  profits  to  the  dealers 

have  heard  of  “  cheek  ”  and  of  “  cheek  of  and  producers.  The  foreign  prices  de¬ 
brass,”  but  this  is  adamantine  and  multi-  P®lld  principally  upon  three  conditions: — 

farious  cheek  which  surpasses  belief.  And  10irst>  the  exportable  surpluses  in  this 

yet  we  believe  there  are  persons  who  will  country;  second,  those  in  other  competing 
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FOREIGN  CROP  REPORTS. 

It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  modern 
civilization  and  of  the  close  relations  the 
fortunes  of  one  nation  have  with  those  of 
all  other  civilized  lands  that  the  crops  of 
all  commercial  countries  are  pooled  for 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  food 
surpluses  of  all  are  combined  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  all.  Of  late  years  no 
country  has  had  such  large  exportable 
surpluses  of  agricultural  products  as  the 
United  States.  One-thiid  of  our  wheat 
crop,  one-fourth  of  our  hog  products,  be¬ 
sides  large  exports  of  dead  and  alive  beef 
and  mutton,  as  well  rs  of  corn,  hops,  to¬ 
bacco  and  other  farm  products  are  sold  in 
foreign  markets— chiefly  in  those  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  prices  obtained  for  these  enor¬ 
mous  shipments  regulate  the  prices  for 
similar  goods  in  the  home  markets,  and 
consequently  the  profits  to  the  dealers 
and  producers.  The  foreign  prices  de¬ 
pend  principally  upon  three  conditions : — 
First,  the  exportable  surpluses  in  this 


be  eager  to  send  their  mcmey  to  these 
persons  educated  in  all  the  tricks,  deceits, 
and  rascalities  of  the  Chicago  speculators, 
and  expect,  with  childlike  trust  and  calm¬ 
ness,  the  promised  dividends  of  500  per 
cent.  We  cannot  believe  for  a  moment 
that  any  reader  of  the  Rural  would  be 
found  among  the  deluded  and  disap¬ 
pointed  gudgeons  who  snap  at  so  bare  a 
hook  as  this. 

- - - — 

DEFERRED,  NOT  DEFEATED. 

On  May  10th  last,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  passed  the  bill  raising  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  the  rank  of  an 
executive  Department,  whose  chief  was  to 
have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  No  popu¬ 
lar  measure  of  any  importance  was  ever 


countries;  and,  third,  the  extent  of  the 


!  they  come  as  the  pith  of  reports  gathered 
by  European  agricultural  papers,  but  from 
examination  aDd  comparison  we  can  as¬ 
sert  that  these  do  not  always  truthfully 
represent  the  reports  they  pretend  to  con¬ 
dense.  By  the  time  the  essence  of  such 
reports  has  reached  American  readers 
through  American  papers  which  have  con¬ 
densed  them  after  their  tardy  arrival  by 
mail,  the  information  they  offer  is  too  old 
to  be  of  much  use,  except  in  the  way  of 
regulating  the  degreeof  credit  that  should 
be  accorded  to  later  reports  received  by 
cable. 

It  was  with  much  satisfaction,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  couple  of  months  ago,  we 
heartily  approved  the  liberal  appropria¬ 
tions  made  by  Congress  for  the  collection 
of  foreign  crop  statistics  as  well  as  for  a 
more  prompt  and  complete  publication  of 
the  outlook  and  outcome  of  our  domestic 
harvest.  As  announced  by  the  Rural 
last  week,  this  enlarged  appropriation  has 
enabled  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  an  ofiice  in  London  for  the 
collection  of  European  crop  statistics,  and 
we  also  trust  that  measures  will  be 
promptly  taken  for  collecting  reliable  data 
as  to  the  crops  in  Africa,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  aud 
all  other  countries  whose  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  come  into  competit  ion  with  our  own. 
The  objects  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  we  learn  from  Washington,  are 
as  follows:  First,  to  report  monthly,  briefly 
by  cable  and  more  at  length  by  mail, 
information  of  growing  European  crops 
in  which  Americans  have  a  direct  interest 
through  exportations  to  supnly  deficien¬ 
cies  of  transatlantic  harvests;  second,  to 
collect  statistics  of  meat-producing  ani¬ 
mals  in  Europran  countries,  as  well  as  the 
prices  of  beef,  mutton,  hog  products,  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese;  third,  to  make  any  re¬ 
quired  investigations  of  facts  aud  processes 
of  European  agriculture  that  may  be  of 
advantage  to  American  producers ;  fourth, 
to  collect,  through  our  consular  agents, 
any  special  statistics  that  maybe  of  value 
in  this  connection. 

Information  of  this  sort,  collected  from 
intelligent  and  impartial  sources,  and 
therefore  truthfully  representing  the  status 
of  growth  of  European  crops  and  the 
results  of  the  harvests,  must  be  of  no 
small  use  to  American  farmers  if  published 
promptly  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  reach 
all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

- - 

BREVITIES, 

Do  not  fail  to  read  “What  Others  Say”  this 
week,  pages  501  and  502. 

We  congratulate  the  Colorado  Ag.  College 
upon  the  choice  of  Professor  C.  L.  ingerosoll 
as  its  President. 

W hat  is  the  best  and  most  economical  way 
of  preserving  potatoei —  early  potatoes, 
medium  and  late? 

From  having  spent  several  weeks  in  Aiken, 
S.  C.,  we  know  that  what  Mr.  Ott  says  in 
another  column  respecting  the  tea  plant  is  the 
truth . 

A  VENERABLEand  valued  contributor  writes 
us:  “1  think  that  the  article,  page  468,  by  B. 
F.  Johnson,  eutitled  'Borne  Facts  about  the 
Weather,’  a  highly  valuable  one,  which  will 
prove  very  useful  to  farmers  and  others  if 
they  will  pay  attention  to  it.” 

How  deplorable  the  scarcity  of  timber  in 
some  parts  of  the  West  when,  as  we  read,  “a 
party  of  Colorado  citizens  were  forced  to  ride 
six  miles  to  find  a  tree  suitable  for  hanging  a 
horse- thief !"  People  in  that,  district  should 
take  a  lively  interest  in  Dr.  Warder's  articles 
on  Forestry. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  foreman  of  the  Rural  Farm, 
was  attacked  while  in  the  cow-yard  by  a 


demand  in  those  countries  whose  produc-  young  Jersey  bull  which  he  had  raised.  Mr. 
firm  nf  fond  5c  4,,  Smith  fought  back  as  well  as  he  could  with  a 


tion  of  food  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  their  populations,  aud 
wrhich  consequently  offer  markets  for  our 
surplus  products  as  well  as  for  those  of 
all  other  countries. 

The  probable  extent  of  the  food  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  our  foreign  markets  and  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  production  of 
other  countries  are  therefore  matters  of 
great  importance  to  every  American 
farmer,  for  on  these  in  a  great  measure 
depend  the  prices  he  can  obtain  for  his 
products.  While  the  large  grain  and 
provision  dealers  have  for  years  been 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  individu¬ 
ally  to  obtain  reliable  data  on  these 
points,  the  individual  farmer  could  not 


picket.  But  the  picket  broke  in  two,  the  bull 
knocked  him  over  and  would  doubtless  have 
wounded  him  seriously  if  not  fatally  were  it 
not  for  the  timely  und  brave  interference  of 
his  wife  who  drove  the  bull  off  by  repeated 
blows  over  the  eyes  and  nose  with  the  first 
piece  of  '  ood  she  could  lay  her  hands  on,  thus 
releasing  her  husband. 

At  the  late  Norfolk  County  Show  in  Eng¬ 
land  there  was  a  larger  exhibition  of  red 
polled  cattle  than  had  ever  before  been  made 
there,  being  60  m  number.  Nearly  all  the 
cows  presented  indications  of  being  great 
milkers.  The  Norfolk  Polls  are  celebrated 
for  the  dairy,  as  well  as  the  cognate  breed  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Suffolk;  and  when 
dried  off  for  fatting,  they  put  on  flesh  rapidly 
and  make  an  excellent  quality  of  beef.  The 
breed  thus  is  a  generally  useful  one,  and  we 
hope  to  soon  see  it  become  more  popular  here. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

(Cot)  tinned  from  page  1S9.) 

This  work  was  done  in  the  deep  forest ,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  easier  to  draw  the  lighter  coal  to 
the  furnace  than  the  heavier  wood,  and  the 
men  employed  at  the  work  lived  in  camps  of 
bark  or  rough  logs  in  the  most  primitive  fash¬ 
ion.  One  coal-burner  could  attend  to  several 
pits,  and  the  colliers  were  thus  left  very  much 
alone  in  solitary  employment. 

A  residence  of  this  sort  in  the  deep  primeval 
forest  is  a  lonely  one;  and  sometimes,  when 
the  rising  wind  which  precedes  a  storm  moans 
through  the  branches,  and  the  trees,  chafing 
and  clashing  under  the  pressure,  groan  and 
shriek  with  a  sound  like  that  of  terrified  or 
despairing  human  beings,  intensified  a  hundred 
times,  a  stout  heart  may  be  startled  or  even 
appalled.  And  when  the  storm  comes  in 
gusts  constantly  increasing  in  violence,  the 
crashing  of  broken  limbs  torn  from  the  trunks 
and  the  thundering  sounds  of  great  giants 
overturned  by  their  roots  on  every  hand,  and 
far  and  near,  and  the  screaming  of  the  wind 
over  all,  then  the  lonely  inmate  of  a  bark 
cabin,  without  a  soul  within  call,  may  well 
feel  bis  Insignificance,  while  nature  shows  her 
power.  At  such  times,  the  howl  of  a  wolf,  the 
scream  of  a  wild  cat,  more  like  that  of  a 
woman  in  terror  than  anything  else;  or  the 
rush  and  snort  of  a  startled  deer  alarmed  at 
the  gleam  of  a  camp  fire,  adds  greatly  to  the 
disagreeable,  if  not  terrifying  incidents  of 
this  sort  of  life  in  the  woods,  to  one  whose 
nerves  are  not  braced  by  fortitude  or  steadied 
by  familiarity. 

But  there  are  other  times,  when  the  gentle 
zephyrs  rustle  through  the  leaves,  all  aglow 
with  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  early  Pall, 
and  the  soft  haze  of  the  Indian  Summer  en¬ 
velopes  everything  in  a  tender  and  gentle  em¬ 
brace.  Then  at  such  a  time  one  feels  drawn 
away  from  the  earth  and  raised  into  a  higher 
sphere;  where  the  companionship  of  the  In¬ 
finite  is  not  far  off,  if  not  near  at  hand.  Then 
gentle  emotions  fill  the  breast  and  a  man  feels 
purer  and  better  because  he  loses  something 
of  humanity  and  gains  something  of  the 
divinity  which  is  ever  present  in  undefiled 
nature  in  its  peaceful  moods  and  glorious 
appearauces.  It  is  then,  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  that  a  man  may  feel  that  he  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  universe,  that  his  mor¬ 
tal  part  may,  like  a  dead  tree  lying  at  his 
feet,  decay  and  dissolve,  but  that  his  soul  im¬ 
mortal  aud  indestructible  and  ever- living, 
springs  from  the  ruins  of  his  mortality  just  as 
a  noble  tree  is  ruined  upon  and  succeeds  the 
ruius  of  its  predecessor;  or  as  it  may  awaken 
into  life  and  spring  into  verdure  after  the  cold 
aud  silent  embrace  of  a  Winter's  death.  “  It 
is  not  dead  but  sleepeth.”  Oue  hears  much 
of  the  restless  ocean,  with  its  ever  changing 
phases;  but  the  deep  woods  and  forests  are 
still  more  restless;  still  more  changeful,  and 
have  gentler  and  more  terrible  moods  than  the 
ocean.  And  many  a  rough  man  has  there 
been  moved  to  sympathetic  tears,  as  he  has 
lain  before  his  lonely  camp  fire  and  has  been 
brought  uuder  the  mysterious  power  of  un¬ 
disturbed  nature,  on  the  restful  hours  of  a 
calm  Sunday  morning,  when  the  gentle  voices 
murmuring  arouud  him  have  brought  back  to 
his  mind  the  memory  of  his  past  life,  his  child¬ 
hood,  and  his  mother’s  gentle  and  alfectiouate 
influences. 

Through  all  this  experience  passed  Barley 
Merritt,  protected  by  a  pure  love  for  a  gentle 
girl  and  his  affection  for  his  mother,  from  any 
baser  thoughts. 

Some  mouths  went  by;  the  Winter  passed 
and  Spring  had  come,  and  nature  was  putting 
on  her  new  attire,  when  an  accident  occurred 
which  suddenly  changed,  in  its  effects,  the 
relations  of  all  the  parties  to  this  little  drama. 

It  was  ou  a  June  day  when  the  Barney  fur¬ 
nace  was  blown  out  for  repairs  and  work  was 
suspended  l'or  a  month.  The  numerous  lakes 
and  streams  of  this  region  abounded  in  the 
finest  speckled  trout,  and  various  fishing  par¬ 
ties  were  made  up  to  spend  a  portion  of  the 
time  in  this  recreation.  Barley  Merritt  made 
a  party  by  himself,  and  set  out  alone  to  a  lake 
some  miles  distant  where  a  solitary  settler  had 
made  a  farm  aud  spout  his  time  in  growing 
produce  for  sale  in  the  lumbering  camps  and 
the  miniug  villages,  aud  in  trapping  and 
trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  This  man 
came  and  went,  generally  in  the  Winter,  with 
his  dog-sled  and  his  team  of  eight  huge  dogs, 
ou  a  winding  tract  through  the  woods,  which 
he  had  blazed  out  and  cleared  of  brush.  In 
the  Summer,  only  a  practiced  woodsman 
could  follow  this  blind  trail,  where  no  track 
was  left  of  the  Winter’s  occasional  traffic.  No 
person  kuew  this  man’s  name;  his  history; 
whence  he  came  or  what  brought  him  there. 
He  was  there  when  the  first  survey  was  made 


20  years  before,  and  his  welcome  cabin  pro¬ 
vided  comfortable  quarters  for  the  surveying 
and  exploring  parties  who  laid  out  the  land 
for  settlement.  “  Old  Crusty,”  as  the  old 
settler  was  generally  called,  was  morose  and 
taciturn,  and  although  hospitable  to  chance 
visitors,  rarely  spoke  to  them  but  left  them  to 
make  themselves  at  home  and  went  about  his 
business  as  if  they  were  not  there.  Sometimes 
he  would  leave  his  camp  entirely  to  them  and 
his  dogs,  and  po  off  alone  on  his  expeditions, 
his  dogs  sagaciously  taking  care  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  and  resenting  any  improper  liberties 
which  might  be  taken  with  it  by  the  strangers. 
The  old  man,  as  he  had  passed  through  Barley 
Merritt’s  coal  camp,  had  spent  a  night  or  two 
with  him  at  times,  and  had  evinced  more 
friendliness  for  him  than  he  had  done  for  any 
other  person,  and  had  even  invited  him  to 
visit  him,  declaring  that  the  trout  of  Wild 
Goose  Lake  were  finer  and  larger  than  any 
other. 

“  Come  out,  boy,  and  fish  a  bit.  The  trail 
starts  from  the  sou’west  corner  of  16,  and  goes 
along  the  line  to  the  corner  of  Township  47; 
then  you  cross  the  Escanaby,  on  a  pine  log, 
and  go  down  the  river  till  you  strike  a  big 
beaver  meddler.  Thar’s  a  camp  of  mine  there. 
Then  you  strike  direct  south  along  the  section 
line  till  you  come  to  a  beaver  dam;  you  cross 
that  and  cross  the  burnt  plains,  goin’  straight 
for  a  big  dead  pine  with  one  big  limb  pintin’ 
to  the  west.  Then  you  go  up  the  mountain 
just  afore  you,  and  on  the  top  you’ll  find  a  lot 
of  flue  iron  ore;  that’s  mine;  the  surveyors 
put  that  down  on  the  map  as  “  Old  Man’s 
Knob."  Then  you  see  the  lake.  You  go  right 
down  to  the  lake  shore  and  you’ll  find  a  canoe. 
Go  right  across  to  three  yaller  pines  and  you’ll 
hear  the  dogs;  they’ll  fetch  you  up,  now  they 
know  ye.” 

Following  these  directions,  which  were  plain 
enough  to  a  woodsman,  Barley  Merritt  set  out 
to  visit  Wild  Goose  Lake  and  Old  Crusty.  The 
day  was  close  and  sultry  and  it  was  afternoon 
when  he  reached  the  beaver  meadow,  which 
was  half  way  to  the  old  man’s  camp.  Here 
he  rested  and  cooked  a  dinner  with  the  uten¬ 
sils  hanging  in  the  camp  and  the  provisions 
he  brought  in  his  pack,  strapped  to  his  shoul¬ 
ders  in  the  usual  fashion.  He  crossed  the 
desolate  burnt  plains  where  the  most  magnif¬ 
icent  pine  forest  lay  stretched  for  miles  on 
the  ground,  scorched  and  blackened  :  having 
been  first  laid  low  by  a  tornado  and  then  half 
consumed  by  a  sweeping  fire,  leaving  only 
the  bare  trunks— and  had  reached  the  verge 
of  the  woods  again  near  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  when  a  noise  like  the  growl  of  distant 
thunder  reached  his  ears.  A  wind  storm  was 
approaching.  Already  the  tree  tops  swayed  in 
the  rising  breeze,  and  here  and  there  a  limb 
was  broken  off  and  dashed  to  the  ground.  In 
a  few  moments  the  storm  broke  loose  all 
around  him  ;  the  sky  grew  dark  and  the  for¬ 
est  seemed  to  be  going  to  pieces.  Falling 
limbs  literally  filled  the  air.  Great  tree  tops, 
broken  short  off,  fell  here  and  there  crashing 
around  him.  Sheltering  behind  some  large 
tree  on  the  lee  side,  he  watched  the  turmoil 
and  dodged  any  stray  limb  that  threatened 
him.  As  the  protecting  tree  gave  way  before 
the  storm  and  fell  with  upturned  roots  or 
broken  short  off  at  the  stem,  he  sped  to  the 
next  nearest  one,  and  there  waited  its  faff  in 
its  turn.  In  this  way  he  bad  escaped  narrowly 
several  times,  when  one  mighty  blast  whirled 
over  the  pine  tree  against  which  he  stood, 
broke  it  short  off,  with  several  others  close  to 
it,  at  the  same  moment,  and  tore  the  huge 
tops  to  fragments.  Hastening  from  the  ruins 
he  was  caught  in  them.  A  noise  as  of  crash¬ 
ing  thunder;  a  fierce  blaze  as  of  lightning;  a 
deathly  sickening;  a  dead  numbness;  then 
blind  darkness;  and  Barley  lay  buried  in  the 
mass  of  limbs  and  branches. 

The  night  passed;  mild,  serene.  The  gentle 
moon  looked  down  over  the  ruin  wrought  by 
the  storm  and  tbe  shattered  giants  of  the  for¬ 
est  gleamed  here  and  there  in  the  full  moon¬ 
light,  more  conspicuously  because  of  the  deuse 
shade  low  down  beneath  them.  At  daybreak 
Old  Crusty  was  alarmed  by  the  baying  of  his 
dogs  which  dashed  against  the  door  and  rushed 
away  aud  returned  in  a  most  excited  manner. 

“  Sutthins  up,  that’s  a  fact,”  said  the  old  man. 
Putting  on  his  licit  in  which  was  slung  a  small 
ax,  his  huntiug  knifeand  revolver  aud  aspirit 
flask,  and  shouldering  his  rifle,  he  sallied  out. 
The  dogs  fairly  leaped  over  him,  and  then 
rushed  off  over  the  mountain  on  the  trail. 

“  What’s  up,  I  wonder  ?  Mebbe  a  bar  in  the 
trap;  or  mebbe  caught  in  some  trash.” 

He  followed  the  dogs,  or  rather  their  bay- 
iug,  which  became  more  distant  as  they  de¬ 
scended  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  In  time  he 
reached  the  place  where  the  dogs  were  bark¬ 
ing  aud  sniffing  about  the  tops  of  the  pine 
under  which  Barley  could  be  seen  lying 
crushed  and  bleeding  and  still  insensible,  but 
not  dead. 

"  Some  poor  fellow’s  in  a  mighty  poor  case 
there,  I  guess,”  said  the  old  man.  “I  must 
get  him  out,  anyhow.” 

Without  delay  he  cut  away  the  ruins,  re¬ 
moved  as  tenderly  as  possible  the  great  limb 


which  crushed  the  sufferer  to  the  ground, 
turned  over  the  body  gently  and  gazed  upon 
the  face. 

“  My  God,”  he  exclaimed,  “  it’s  Barley  Mer¬ 
ritt;  Mary  Merritt’s  boy!  Mary’s  face  to  a 
line  when  I  courted  her  years  and  years  ago, 
and  she  turned  me  off  and  took  John  Merritt. 
How  well  I  knew  him  when  I  saw  him  first. 
Poor  Mary,  this’ll  be  a  hard  blow  for  her,  and 
no  one  to  tell  her  of  it  but  me.”  Stooping 
down  to  the  supposed  dead  man,  he  felt  the 
wrist  and  then  placed  bis  hand  over  the  heart." 
Why,  the  boy's  alive;  mebbe  he’s  as  good  as 
ten  dead  men  yet.” 

He  dropped  a  little  whisky  into  the  half- 
opened  lips,  and  with  fleet  and  agile  steps  he 
hastened  with  his  dogs  to  his  camp,  harnessed 
them  to  his  sled,  placed  a  birch  canoe  upon  it, 
piled  into  it  his  blankets  and  returned.  To 
lift  the  injured  man  into  the  canoe,  bed  him 
softly  in  the  blankets  and  order  his  sagacious 
dogs  to  march  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments. 
“  March  don c  ;”  " doncevient ;"  “s acre  co¬ 
chon  !n  “Bill!”  “  Doncement!”  he  called  to 
the  leader,  which  seemed  instinctively  to  pick 
its  steps  over  tbe  smooth-worn  trail  and  go  so 
gently  up  and  down  the  hill  that  the  canoe 
was  scarcely  shaken.  Four  dogs  iu  single  file, 
harnessed  with  raw  deer-hide  thongs  to  a  sled 
made  of  a  light  white  ash  slab,  hewed  down 
to  the  thinness  of  a  shell  and  covered  with 
raw- hide,  and  about-  eight  feet  long,  aud  a 
small  birch  canoe  no  longer,  bound  to  the 
rings  in  the  sides  of  the  sled,  and  held  behind 
by  Old  Crusty,  formed  the  procession  of  which 
Barley  Merritt,  insensible,  with  a  bruised  and 
crushed  body  and  a  battered  head,  covered 
with  blood  which  had  clotted  and  matted  his 
long  light  brown  hair,  was  a  part  and  the 
occasion.  And  here  for  the  present  we  must 
leave  him. — [To  be  continued.] 


NOTES  FROM  AN  OLD  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENT. 


A  wanderer  from  the  valley  of  the  Genes- 
see  and  from  near  where  the  Rural  passed 
its  youth,  returns  with  a  different  nom  de 
plume  from  the  one  which  he  first  employed 
years  ago  as  a  contributor  to  its  columns. 
My  footprints  have  been  left  in  imperial  Bra¬ 
zil  and  quite  all  the  Republics  of  South  and 
Central  America.  Also  my  travel  has  taken 
me  into  and  through  every  State  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  and  its  one  territory 
— Lower  California.  Both  interest  aud  curi¬ 
osity  have  propelled  me  through  the  years 
necessary  to  make  such  journeys  over  the 
wide  domain  upon  which  Cortez  and  Pizarro 
and  their  lieutenants  unfurled  the  banner  of 
Old  Castile.  The  most  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  the  Sierra  Madre  aud  Cordilleras  had 
attractions,  their  everlastingly  snow- crowned 
peaks  their  allurements,  and  their  slopes  so 
thoroughly  netted  with  veins  of  gold,  silver 
and  copper,  such  temptations,  that  they  held 
me  twenty  years.  During  the  last  live  the 
golden- laced  hills  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  have  bad  my  time.  Still,  as  the 
yeans  and  the  work  that  they  brought,  the 
scenes  of  travel  that  they  presented,  war, 
society,  pleasures,  gains,  all  have  not  obliter¬ 
ated  the  picture  of  the  old  farm  birthplace,  its 
orchards,  maple  and  beech,  birch  and  bass¬ 
wood,  oak  and  hickory  woods.  The  brook 
that  coursed  through  tbe  Timothy  meadows 
and  sped  on  to  the  Genessee,  the  old,  wide- 
spreading  elms,  left  standing  for  shade  for  the 
horses  and  cattle ;  the  old  barn  and  sheds,  the 
corn-crib,  the  lane  to  the  road  with  cherry 
trees  on  each  side;  the  lines  of  currant,  goose¬ 
berry,  raspberry  and  quince  bushes,  the  beds 
of  strawberries,  the  rows  of  rose  bushes  and 
lilacs,  the  pear  trees  that  shaded  the  home  and 
well— all  have  been  unveiled  before  this  wan¬ 
derer  many  and  many  a  time.  Strangely  to 
me,  too,  the  panorama  of  that  old  farm  near 
the  Wadsworth  estate  and  all  associated 
therewith,  have  grown  more  clear,  vivid  and 
sweetly  remembered  as  age  has  grown  along 
my  ways.  The  first  time  l  met  the  editor  of 
the  Rural,  timidly  handed  him  my  MS., 
fumbled  my  Winter  cap  and  half  way  backed 
out  of  his  august  sanctum;  then  the  two  weeks 
of  suspense  before  it  really  appeared,  are  as  a 
dream  of  yesterday.  The  great  sitting-room 
where  one  cold  January  night,  the  mail  came 
from  Rochester,  tbe  Rural  among  it,  and 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  too,  the 
good  old  scboolmarm  (who  boarded  around 
and  advised  me  to  offer  you  my  MS.),  were 
present;  apples,  eider,  walnuts  and  doughnuts 
on  the  table — Watch,  the  great  yellow  dog 
near  the  fireplace — witnessed  the  triumph  I  so 
anxiously  hoped  for  aud  achieved.  Your 
paper,  which  was  before  me  in  that  fond  old 
home  for  years,  from  and  including  its  first 
publication,  grew  to  manhood  in  years  and, 
too,  like  thousands  of  its  youthful  readers  of 
those  days,  has,  1  see,  moved — gone  into  the 
Metropolis  of  the  nation. 

For  this  space  in  which  to  write  my  partial 
retrospection  and  remembrance  of  a  spot  I 
have  never  returned  to  see,  I  no  doubt  should 
repay  with  something  of  a  newsy  character 
from  this  Switzerland  region  of  Georgia  and 


the  sunny  South.  The  county  from  which  I 
write  is  the  axis  of  the  fifty-six  counties,  of 
tbe  one  hundred  and  forty-three  which  make 
up  this  flourishing  State,  which  yield  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  mica,  asbestos,  graphite, 
marble,  coal,  limestone,  lead,  slate,  diamonds, 
sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  opals,  topaz,  onyx, 
sardonyx,  agates,  jaspar,  jacinth,  tourmaline, 
carnelian,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  three 
other  minerals.  There  are  seventy  odd  gold 
mills  at  work.  There  are  600  State  convicts 
working  in  coal  mines  northeast  of  here  in  the 
set  of  metalliferous  counties.  Fully  three 
thousand  miners  are  employed  in  gold  raining 
throughout  the  region,  and  there  is  room  for 
two  hundred  more,  which  number  could  be 
profitably  employed  in  delving  for  the  tempt¬ 
ing  metal.  And  over  the  same  gold-bearing 
area  are  600,000  people  living  in  city,  town 
and  country.  They  have  as  magnificent  and 
health  giving  climate  as  the  world  affords. 
Wells  and  springs  of  curative  mineral  waters 
are  near  every  home.  Hence  the  race  is 
strong,  hardy,  splendid  in  form,  fair  in  com¬ 
plexion  and  happy  in  their  varied  pursuits. 
Cotton  is  a  success  on  this  soil.  Grains  are 
growing  in  favor.  More  coru,  oats,  barley, 
peas,  beans,  vegetables  and  grasses  were 
grown  last  year  than  for  any  other  preceding 
five  years  in  the  history  of  this  region.  A 
full  one  hundred  per  cent  more  area  was  sown 
and  planted  the  past  season  than  last. 

These  people  have  realized  that  raising  cot¬ 
ton  only  and  exchanging  it  for  pork,  flour 
and  vegetables  grown  in  the  North  was  stead¬ 
ily  and  surely  bringing  them  to  bankruptcy. 
They  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  vary  their  industry  or  see  all 
they  have  brought  under  the  sheriff’s  ham¬ 
mer.  They  have,  even  in  so  brief  a  time  as 
they  have  been  experimenting,  discovered 
that  four  acres  of  oats  are  better  than  seven 
of  cotton,  and  that  they  can  make  bacon  for 
three  cents  per  pound,  which  heretofore  cost 
them  12  to  25  cents.  They  have  erected  scores 
of  cotton  mills  which  are  returning  their 
owners  an  average  of  22  per  cent,  per  annnm 
on  the  capital  invested  and  still  allow  a  lower 
price  on  the  produet  of  those  mills  than  can 
be  extended  them  by  the  mill-owners  of  New 
England. 

Every  town  of  a  thousand  or  more  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Northern  Georgia  has  a  college,  acad¬ 
emy  or  seminary.  Many  of  the  cities  classed 
as  fourth  or  fifth  rate,  as  Rome,  Columbus, 
La  Grange,  Canton,  C-artersville,  Marietta, 
Gainesville  and  others,  have  two  to  five  of 
these  educational  institutions.  Still,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  or  “wild 
lands”  as  called  here,  meaning  land  covered 
with  timber  and  unbroken,  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  one  and  one-half  to  three  dollars 
per  acre.  Amctag  these  quite  ail  have  mineral 
veins  or  deposits  beneath  a  single  acre  of 
which,  if  explored,  might  be  treasures  of 
greater  value  than  the  income  of  the  average 
banking  institutions. 

Roots,  as  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips, 
potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet,  yield  prodigiously. 
Fifteen  different  kinds  of  beans  grow  here 
and  yield  a  bountiful  crop.  Peas  are  a  most 
profitable  crop.  One  agent  of  a  New  Orleans 
commission  house  purchased  7,500  bushels  in 
Northeastern  Georgia  during  last  December 
and  January  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.10  per 
bushel.  These  are  sent  to  Louisiana  and  sold 
to  sugar  cane  planters,  who  sow  them  very 
early  and  allow  them  to  grow  until  the  vine 
has  reached  its  growth;  then  they  are  rolled 
down  and  plowed  under.  This  supplies  a  most 
superior  fertilizer  for  sugar  cane. 

Two  crops  of  potatoes  are  grown  each  year. 
One  crop  of  oats  is  growu  and  ripened,  and  is 
followed  the  same  season  by  another  crop 
which,  when  headed,  is  harvested  for  hay. 
Many  planters  are  preparing  to  make  ensi- 
lage  this  season.  Iu  this,  as  in  many  other 
things  agricultural,  rapid  progress  is  being 
made.  As  for  wild  fruits,  blackberries  and 
strawberries  are  so  plentiful  in  thri  hilly  and 
rolling  country  that  they  are  sold  at  from 
three  to  five  cents  per  quart.  Wild  grapes  of 
these  varieties  are  likewise  exceedingly  abun¬ 
dant.  They  grow  to  unusual  size  and  make 
most  luscious  wines  and  preserves.  Wild 
plums  and  crab  apples  abound  All  these  are 
finding  more  aud  more  buyers  annually. 
Summer  resorts  by  mineral  springs,  cascades 
and  waterfalls,  high  upon  the  mountains, 
number  hundreds.  They  are  crowded  from 
May  till  November,  as  fast  as  they  multiply, 
by  planters,  merchants  and  others  from 
Southern  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  Many  Northern  people  were  here 
from  Toceoa  Falls,  Gainesville  Mount  Airy, 
Tallulah  Falls,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Pater’s  Springs,  Raven’s  Gap,  Bellton,  Clarks¬ 
ville  aud  other  resorts  last  year. 

Thus  has  an  old  love,  so  to  say,  returned  to 
the  Rural  with  a  “hop  skip  and  a  jump” 
from  old  Genessee  Associations,  over  Spanish 
America  and  into  the  realms  of  natural 
wealth,  magnificent  scenery  and  pastoral 
outlines  of  this  vast  mineral  belt  of  South¬ 
land.  If  welcomed  as  a  long-away  pro  • 
igal,  I  will  promise  to  endeavor  to  make 
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a  seri 33  of  letters  this  season  which  will 
awaken  a  lively  interest  among  your  army  of 
readers  by  describing  women,  men,  mines, 
lands,  scenery,  climate  and  crops  from  Mary- 
and  to  Louisiana.  [A  hearty  welcome. — Ed.] 
Northern  Georgia.  Waif. 


MAN  AS  AN  AMATEUR  COOK. 


There  is  one  drawback  to  the  delights  of 
camping  out  (writes  the  New  York  Times.) 
There  are  dishes  which  must  be  washed,  and 
man  is  so  made  as  to  be  unable  to  wash  dishes 
with  any  success.  The  unwashed  dishes  of 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  hang  over  the 
camper- out — to  use  a  metaphor  of  probable 
Irish  origin — like  a  dark  cloud,  and  seriously 
obscure  the  brightness  of  bis  daily  life.  It  is 
remarkable  with  what  eagerness  men  will  as¬ 
sume  every  camp  duty  except  that  of  dish¬ 
washing.  It  is  not  that  the  task  is  felt  de 
grading,  nor  solely  because  it  is  a  diflieult 
one.  There  are  dishes,  such  as  coffee-cups 
and  knives,  which  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
washed,  and  which  any  energetic  man  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  wash.  The  real  reason 
cf  the  unusual  hatred  of  dish-washing  among 
men  is  the  utter  impossibility  of  getting  the 
grease  out  of  the  frying  pan.  It  may  be  asked 
by  superficial  thinkers  or  by  those  who  have 
no  experimental  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
why  is  it  there  should  be  so  much  difficulty 
in  removing  a  given  quantity  of  grease  from 
a  given  utensil  ?  The  truth  lies  in  th«  self  ex 
panslve  power  of  grease — a  peculiarity  of  that 
objectionable  substance  known  only  to  scien- 
fie  person*  and  campers  out,  and  capable 
of  driving  the  most  able  philosopher  to  des¬ 
pair  and  the  u  ?e  of  strong  lan gu  tge.  A  given 
quantity  of  grease  could,  of  course,  be  re 
moved  from  any  frying  pan  were  it  to  re 
main  a  given  quantity.  When,  however,  that 
the  more  grease  thq dish-washer  removes  the 
more  there  is  still  left  to  be  removed,  the  hope- 
lea*  nature  of  bis  task  becomes  apparent. 
Professor  Harkness,  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  has  proved  by  actual  experiment 
that  lard,  when  brought  in  contact  with  a 
frying  pan,  expands  to  four  times  its  original 
bulk.  He  undertook,  w’ben  camping  out  in 
China,  ia  connection  with  the  national  trinsit 
of  Venus  picnic,  to  fry  five  small  fish  in  an  or¬ 
dinal  y  frying  pan,  He  placed  in  the  frying- 
pan  half  a  pound  of  lard,  fried  the  fish  in  it, 
and  afterwards  drew  the  fatal  lot  which  com  • 
pelled  him  to  act  as  dish-washer.  He  labored 
for  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes  at  that  fry¬ 
ing  pan.  During  this  period  he  distributed 
lard  all  over  Ids  clothing  and  over  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  province  of  Hoang  Chin.  Ha  also 
filled  two  tin  pint  cups  with  lard  taken  from 
the  frying-pan,  and  when  he  Anally  ceased  the 
effort  to  wash  that  exasperating  utensil,  and 
called  for  a  pair  of  scales,  it  was  evident  to 
every  observer  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  lard  in  that  neighborhood  than  there 
had  been  two  hours  earlier.  The  testimony 
of  the  scales  showed  that  there  was  half  a 
pound  of  lard  on  the  Professor's  clothing,  an¬ 
other  half-pound  in  the  two  tin  cups,  and  an¬ 
other  half-pound  still  in  the  frying-pan, 
while  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  a  like 
quantity  was  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
Hoang-Chin  Province.  Thus  the  original 
amount  of  lard  had  quadrupled  itself,  and 
rendered  the  effort  to  clean  the  frying-pan  un¬ 
successful.  Professor  Harkness  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  six  consecutive  times,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  ascertain  that  the  lard,  when 
placed  in  a  frying-pin  which  is  afterwards 
subjected  to  the  washing  process,  expands  un¬ 
til  it  is  4. 07  times  its  original  bulk. 


HOW  HE  WAS  SOLD. 


He  was  not  a  particularly  amiable  young 
man,  neither  was  he  obliging  or  courteous, 
so  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  to 
bo  wondered  at  that  fellow  clerks  regarded  h'm 
from  a  loving  point  of  view,  and  knowing  his 
intense  conceit  and  belief  in  bis  own  powers 
of  fascination,  they  cruelly  combined  together 
in  composing  a  letter,  wherein  the  supposed 
writer,  a  young  lady,  confessed  that  his  manly, 
handsome  appearance  and  charming  manners 
had  completely  won  her  heart,  and  trusting  he 
would  not  consider  her  forward  or  bold  she 
intimated  that  between  certain  hours  on  a 
certain  afternoon  she  would  take  a  stroll 
along  a  certain  street  in  Austin,  wearing 
such  a  dress,  such  a  hat,  and  describing  her 
personal  appearance.  A  mischievous  damsel, 
sister  (or  cousin)  of  one  of  the  conspirators, 
was  let  into  the  secret,  and  her  services  en¬ 
listed  to  write  the  note  in  a  pretty  feminine 

hand;  and  when  the  postman  handed  Mr. - 

the  dainty  missive,  nods,  signs,  and  suppressed 
laughs  were  exchanged  amongst  the  conspir¬ 
ing  band.  “  Questions  of  “  Who  is  your  letter 
frem,  Jack?”  “  Invitation  to  another  hop.  old 
fellow?”  “Lucky  dog,”  &c. ,  &e.,  only  elici¬ 
ted  self-satisfied  smiles  from  the  fortunate  re¬ 
cipient  Anxious  glances  at  the  clock  from 
time  to  time  on  the  ladykiller’s  part  showed 
that  he  was  longing  to  be  off  to  the  trysting 
spot,  performance*  of  course  provocative  of 


more  mirth  amongst  the  onlookers.  When  at 
last  the  hour  of  release  came,  and  exchanging 
his  well-worn  office  coat  for  the  elegant  gar¬ 
ment  in  which  conquests  were  made  on  the 
block,  giving  an  extra  brush  to  his  becoming 
“  felt,”  and  racing  off  to  the  meeting  place  in 
breathless  haste,  they  relieved  their  over¬ 
wrought  feelings  by  continuous  bursts  of 
laughter.  Catching  up  their  hats  they  started 
in  pursuit  to  “see  the  fun.”  One  lady  after 
another,  dressed  as  the  inamorata  had  inti, 
meted,  came  upon  the  scene,  but  it  was  very 
evident  that  they  were  not  “she,”  and  from 
hidden  points  of  observation  his  fellow  clerks, 
with  cruel  joy,  watched  the  now  hopeful,  now 
disappointed  air  of  their  victim,  as  each  fair 
one  came  in  view,  and  of  course  turned  out  to 
1)6  not  her  of  whom  be  was  in  quest.  Alter 
waiting  till  long  past  the  hour  fixed,  the  fond 
youth  took  his  departure,  consoling  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  as  he  was  behind  time 
most  likely  the  lady,  with  the  impatience  of 
her  sex  had  tired  of  waiting;  and  hoping  that 
she  would  write  again  and  appoint  another 
meeting,  when  perhaps  fortune  would  be 
kinder,  he  musingly  wandered  homewards, 
thanking  his  stars  that  Providence  bad  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  such  fascinating  manners  aud 
so  handsome  an  appearance. 

- «  ♦  ♦ - 

TRAVELING  IN  THE  EAST. 

A  palanquin  for  a  sick  person  is  a  bo  x  in 
which  a  bed  can  be  made.  One  side  is  open 
when  the  person  is  laid  in,  nnd  is  closed  again 
and  fastened.  The  box  has  a  i-oof  and  a  win¬ 
dow,  sometimes  one  at  each  end,  for  light  and 
ventilation.  It  is  fastened  to  two  poles,  which 
project  both  ia  front  and  rear  of  the  box,  and 
between  these  projecting  poles  at  each  end  a 
mule  is  made  to  walk,  to  whose  saddle  the 
poles  are  attached.  The  mule  in  f  ronfc  can  see 
well  enough,  but  the  one  b3hind  has  a  hard 
time,  because  his  face  is  close  to  the  rear  of 
the  box,  and  only  tbe  best  aud  most  sure¬ 
footed  animals  are  selected  for  that  difficult 
position.  Even  then  he  is  liable  to  stumble  a 
good  deal,  to  bruise  his  legs,  and  what  is  worse, 
to  shake  and  jar  the  sick  person.  The  sick 
man  would  roll  from  side  to  side,  which  would 
eauce  the  palanquin  to  turn  so  that  often  two 
men,  and  always  one,  hail  to  walk  by  the  side 
of  the  box  to  keep  it  steady.  Sometimes  it 
would  strike  a  projecting  rock  or  the  branches 
of  a  tree  and  be  almost  upset.  The  path, 
which  was  mi  unusually  good  one  for  Syria, 
often  went  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice  w  ith 
ragged  rock  above,  and  the ’wady  now  be¬ 
come*  a  frightful  gorge,  hundreds  of  feet 
beneath.  Wbat  if  the  mules  should  make  a 
misstep  here?  Such  was  always  my  thought 
as  I  watched  the  palanquin  aud  the  man  stea¬ 
dying  it  while  passing  those  dangerous  places. 
We  were,  however,  providentially  spared 
from  any  such  accident  and  its  consequent 
calamity.  We  stopped  but  once  during  the 
night,  except  to  give  our  friend  water,  and 
that  was  only  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
in  a  narrow  place,  to  let  a  long  procession  of 
camels  and  mules  pass.  The  moon  was  bright, 
and  giant  hills  and  massive  rocks,  and  deep, 
dark  gorges  with  the  water  rushing  at  the 
bottom,  dense  patches  of  oleander  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  with  here  and  there  the 
fire  of  a  Bedonin  encampment,  made  up  the 
scenery  along  the  route  of  our  night  march, 
until  we  reached  the  Jordan  at  11:80  in  the 
morning.  It  had  been  a  long  and  anxious 
night  — [East  of  the  Jordan. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

Robert  Burns  married  a  farm  girl,  with 
whom  he  fell  in  love  while  they  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  a  ploughed  field. 

Milton  married  tbe  daughter  of  a  country 
squire,  and  lived  with  her  but  a  time.  He 
was  an  austere  literary  recluse,  while  she  was 
a  rosy,  romping  country  lass,  who  could  not 
endure  the  restraint  imposed  upon  her,  so  they 
separated.  Subsequently,  however,  she  re¬ 
turned,  and  they  lived  tolerably  happy. 

Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  were 
cousins,  a  rare  example  in  the  long  line  of 
English  monarchs  wherein  the  marital  vows 
were  sacredly  observed,  and  sincere  affection 
existed. 

Shakspeare  loved  and  wedded  a  farmer’s 
daughter. 

Washington  married  a  woman  with  two 
children.  It  is  enough  to  say  she  was  worthy 
of  him,  and  they  lived  as  married  people 
should  live— in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other. 

John  Adams  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  Her  father  ob¬ 
jected  on  account  of  John  being  a  lawyer. 

John  Howard,  the  great  philanthropist, 
married  his  nurse.  She  was  a  I  together  beneath 
him  in  social  life  and  intellectual  capacity, 
and,  besides  this,  was  52  years  old,  while  he 
was  but  25.  He  wouldn’t  take  “No”  for  an 
answer,  and  they  were  married  and  lived 
happily  until  she  died,  which  occurred  two 
years  afterwards. 

Pete**  the  Great  of  Russia  married  a  peasant* 


She  made  an  excellent  wife  and  a  sagacious 
empress. 

Humboldt  married  a  poor  girl  because  he 
loved  her.  Of  course  they  were  happy. 

- - ♦  - 

BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Youth  is  a  beautiful  season  of  life.  It  is 
full  of  brightness,  and  radiant  in  smiles.  It 
may  well  be  compared  to  a  mountain  rill  that 
has  just  left  its  bubbling  source,  which  laughs 
and  dances  along  amid  tbe  beauty  and  fresh 
ness  of  (he  upland  scenery,  kissing  the  fiowers 
that  dip  their  fragrant  lips  in  its  lucid  waves, 
and  smiling  in  the  glad  sunshine  let  in  through 
tho  waving  branches  above  it,  before  it  reache* 
the  great  muddy  stream  to  which  it  is  un¬ 
consciously  hastening.  This  freshness  and 
gladness  that  is  so  inherent  in  the  youthful 
nature  should  be  earned  into  maturer  life. 
What  a  charm  it.  would  add  to  middle  life  and 
old  age  if  it  were  so.  Youth’s  outgushing 
gladsomeness,  subdued  by  experience  into  a 
refined  and  happy  tenderness,  would  be  like 
flowers  and  fruits  dallying  amid  the  foliage 
of  the  same  bough. 

Never  believe,  much  less  propagate,  an  ill- 
report  of  a  neighbor  without  good  evidence 
of  its  truth;  never  listen  to  an  infamous  story 
handed  to  you  by  a  man  who  is  himself  apt 
to  defame  his  neighbors,  or  who  is  wont  to 
sow  discord  among  brethren  and  excite  dis¬ 
turbance  in  society.  Never  utter  the  evil 


which  you  know  or  suspect  of  another  till  you  j 
have  an  opportunity  to  expostulate  with  him. 
Never  speak  evil  of  another  while  you  are 
under  the  influence  of  envy  and  malevolence, 
but  wait  till  your  spirits  are  cooled  down, 
that  you  may  better  judge  whether  to  utter 
or  suppress  the  matter. 


The  late  Dean  Stanley  is  said  to  have  rare¬ 
ly  made  a  gesture  when  preaching.  One  day, 
after  morning  service,  he  asked  bis  wife  if  she 
had  noticed  tbe  intensity  with  which  the  con¬ 
gregation  bad  gazed  at  him  during  the  ser¬ 
mon.  “How  could  they  help  it,  my  dear,’) 
said  Lady  Augusta,  “  when  one  of  vour 
gloves  was  on  tbe  top  of  your  head  the  whole 
time?”  The  Dean  having  taken  his  hat  off  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  pulpit,  the  glove  lying  there¬ 
in  had  fallen  on  his  head,  and,  as  he  stood 
quite  still  when  preaching,  there  it  remained. 


Better  to  hope  though  the  clouds  hang  low. 

And  lo  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted  [ 

For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through, 
When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rirted. 

— M.  A.  Kidder. 


Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  ab¬ 
horred  smoking.  Hi*  Quaker  Council  one  day 
observing  his  approach,  laid  down  their 
pipes.  “I  am  glad  to  see,”  said  Penn,  “you 
are  ashamed  of  that  habit.” — “Not  at  all,”  re¬ 
turned  a  principal  triend;  we  only  laid  them 
down  lest  we  should  offend  a  weak  brother.” 


Everyone  in  this  world  has  his  or  her  Bhare 
of  troubles  and  trials.  Let  us, then,  try  as  much 
as  we  are  able  not  to  increase  the  burden  of 
any  by  as  much  as  the  weight  of  a  straw. 


A  LAWYER  who  climbs  on  a  chair  after  a 
law  book  gets  a  little  higher  in  order  that  he 
may  get  a  little  lore. 

Fear  of  punishment  and  hope  of  reward 
move  cowards  and  sycophants.  Virtue  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  either. 

A  NOBLE  part  of  every  true  life  is  to  learn 
to  undo  what  has  bean  wrongly  done. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


THINK  OF  ME. 

TniNK  of  me  !  When  ? 

Just  at  the  gentle  twilight  hour, 

When  the  flews  are  falling  on  tree  and  flower: 
When  birds  to  tlielr  quiet  nests  have  gone 
Anil  the  Summer  night  comes  softly  on— 

Think  of  me  then. 

Think  of  me  !  when  ! 

As  some  sweet  strain  we  have  loved  to  hear 
Comes  with  a  pathos  deep  to  thine  ear: 

Or  a  soft  note  o’er  thy  senses  flung 
Brings  hack  the  time  when  that  lay  was  sung— 
Think  of  me  then. 

Think  of  me!  When  ? 

At  the  early  hour  of  Sabbath  morn, 

When  no  rude  sounds  on  the  breeze  are  borne  ; 
When  all  Is  balmy  and  sweet  and  still, 

And  the  mists  are  rising  from  stream  and  hill— 
Think  of  me  then. 

Think  of  me  1  When  ? 

At  that  lone  hour,  when  on  bended  knee 
Thou  art  breathing  a  prayer  to  the  Deity. 

That  all  whom  thou  lovost  He  may  defend. 

O,  ask  some  boon  for  thy  distant  friend— 

Think  of  me  Ihen. 

- .*♦-*. - 

A  LITTLE  TALK  WITH  OUR  LADY 
READERS. 


It  is  not  always  convenient  to  send  for  a 
new  pattern,  when  we  live  several  miles  from 
the  village,  just  when  it  is  needed; 
and  then  we  may  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  want.  It  is  our 
aim  to  help  along  iu  these  mat¬ 
ters  as  best  we  can,  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  if  any  of  our  lady 
readers  have  found  the  cuts  we 
have  issued  in  this  department  of 
service. 

Every  one  has  suit  patterns  of 
some  kind  and  can  use  them  ad¬ 
vantageously,  making  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  an  entire  new  garment, 
by  altering  the  over-skirt  and  tbe 
trimming. 

The  little  folks  clothes  can  he 
changed  the  same  way,  and  we 
present  a  cut  of  a  child’s  dress, 
more  for  the  style  of  trimmings 
than  for  the  shape  of  the  dress 
itself. 

A  row  of  insertion,  either  Swiss, 
Hamburg  or  lace,  heads  the  top 
of  the  ruffles  under  which  is  run  a 
pretty  colored  ribbon,  and  finished 
on  the  left  side  with  a  full  bow 
made  of  several  loops  of  the  rib¬ 
bon  with  the  same  on  each  shoul¬ 
der.  If  lace  insertion  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  either  Swiss  or  Hamburg, 
line  the  pieces'  running  perpen¬ 
dicularly  with  ribbon  also.  The 
effect  of  this  is  beautiful  and  the 
dress  can  be  made  at  a  small  cost. 

This  Summer  there  have  been  several  new 
colors  in  the  woolen  materials,  such  as  camel’s 
hair  cloth  or  Beatrice  cloth.  These  colors  are 
named  for  fruits  and  crushed  fruit  at  that. 
Why  this  is  so,  who  knows? 

Crushed  banana  is  the  name  for  the  new 
pale  yellow  shades  worn  this  season. 

Crushed  raspberry  is  another  new  color  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  if  the  name  itself  fails  of 
doing  so,  but  it  looks  just  exactly  as  if  rasp¬ 
berries  had  been  crushed  all  over  it.  To  use 
common  parlance,  it  is  a  faded  red. 

But  art  may  invent  many  new  colors 


A  Child’s  Dkk&s  — Figure  235. 

and  shades  of  colors,  and  there  will  always 
be  those  who  will  wear  tnern,  be  they 
ever  so  odd;  yet  in  no  other  color  can  so 
much  money  b«  spent  *«  in  blank  costumas 


Garden  Chair.— Figure  234. 
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While  standing  in  a  depot  a  few  days  since, 
waiting  for  a  train  to  carry  us  to  the  sea 
shore,  we  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  taste  and  we  will  endeavor  to  describe  it. 
The  skirt  was  satin,  trimmed  across  the  back 
with  a  box-plaited  flounce  of  moird  antique 
and  a  sash  of  the  same,  while  the  entire  front 
was  worked  heavily  with  jets.  It  was  made 
on  heavy  thread  net,  and  embroidered  in  the 
most  elaborate  style  with  cut  beads  and 
bugles.  This  being  laid  on  the  satin  front,  ami 
of  course  covering  it  entirely.  The  sides  of 
the  overskirt  was  trimmed  with  thereat  Span¬ 
ish  lace,  worth  al>out  $10  per  yard,  which  was 
put  on  m  two  full  rows.  The  same  kind  of 
lace  trimmed  the  sleeves,  which  with  the  en¬ 
tire  waist,  was  of  moire,  a  black  satin  jetted 
hat  with  three  long  black  plumes,  black  kid 
gloves  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  black  satin 
parasol,  completed,  this  in  our  judgment,  the 
most  elegant  street  costume  that  has  met  our 
eyes  this  season. 

Summer  white  dresses  with  skirts  and 
paniers  of  China  crape  have  the  entire  skirt 
covered  with  lace  flounces.  The  Bretonue 
lace  is  used  for  these,  and  each  flounce  falls  a 
little  over  that  beneath  it,  forming  a  cloud  of 
lace  very  light  and  charmingly  effective. 

This  cut  of  a  garden  chair  we  present,  to 
show  how  prettily,  one  having  the  original 
covering  worn  out  or  becoming  too  faded  to 
be  used  in  the  sitting  room  any  longer,  can  be 
made.  Get  scarlet  all  wool  Java  canvas,  and 
work  either  in  floss  or  worsted,  some  hand¬ 
some  design;  flowers  if  one  prefers,  though  we 
think  a  stripe  the  prettiest;  having  fringe 
and  tassels  to  match  either  the  color  of  canvas 
or  the  leading  shades  used  in  the  work. 


SOME  ONE  “TO  TAKE  STEPS." 


The  help  a  child  from  eight  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  can  render  iu  saving  one  steps,  is  almost 
incalculable  to  a  woman  who  requires  such 
assistance,  and  what  farmerine  does  not? 
Now  that  I  have  struck  that  much  complained 
of  word.  I’ve  something  to  say  in  its  favor.  I 
first  saw  lb  in  the  Rural,  several  years  ago, 
when  the  word  farmeress  was  being  used  in 
the  newspapers  to  designate  womau-farmer. 
and  I  thought  farmerine  an  excellent  word, 
and  I  still  am  of  that  opinion.  The  coiner  of 
it  evidently  understood  something  of  the 
German  language,  aud  the  German  custom  of 
giving  to  married  women  the  rank  and  title  of 
their  husbands,  no  matter  what  the  profession 
or  trade  may  be  If  a  man  is  a  doctor,  his 
wife  is  “Frau  Doctorin.”  If  he  is  a  Bauer 
(countryman)  the  wife  is  Bauerin,”  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  category  of  business.  It 
obviates  the  necessity  of  saying  the  “wife  of  ” 
so  and  so.  Farmerine  is  a  lady-like  word, 
pleasant  in  construction  both  to  the  eye  and 
ear,  comprehensive  and  rarely  pronounced. 
The  French  in  speakiug  of  Madame  Gr6vy 
never  say,  “the  wife  of  the  President,”  but 
Madame  la  Presidente,  the  “e”  being  the 
feminine  termination.  It  is  much  more  eu¬ 
phonious  and  direct  than  the  English  method. 
It  possesses  also  more  individuality  aud  dignity. 
It  is  for  such  reasons  I  like  “farmerine,”  and 
if  I  occasionally  make  use  of  it,  it  will  be 
because  I  like  the  word,  and  not  that  I  dis¬ 
regard  the  prejudices  of  others.  There  are 
persons  who  think  “lady”  is  a  much  finer 
word  than  “  woman,”  and  value  or  disparage 
words  from  a  variety  of  reasons  I  asked  for 
an  article  in  a  large  Chestnut  street  shop  one 
day,  and  as  I  left  the  counter  I  heard  a  shop 
girl  who  called  herself  a  “saleslady,”  remark 
contemptuously,  “Did  you  hear  her  call  this 
place  a  shop?”  The  girl  evidently  thought  I 
should  have  said  “  establishment,”  or  used 
some  other  more  imposing  name  than  shop. 
(But  to  return  to  our  “mutton.”)  The  Chil 
dren's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  as  well  as  of 
Philadelphia — and  presumably  of  other  large 
cities— make  it  one  of  their  special  tasks  to 
place  homeless,  friendless,  and  uncared  for 
children  in  good  country  homes.  A  great 
many  boys  are  seut  West,  aud  find  homes  in 
Western  farm  houses.  In  this  way  thousands 
of  children  are  rescued  from  a  life  of  crime 
possibly,  and  placed  under  influences  where 
they  will  grow  up  iuto  usefulness;  beside, 
proving  a  real  comfort  to  their  protectors.  I 
allude  to  this  fact,  with  which  many  people 
are  familiar,  in  order  to  remind  them,  or  in¬ 
form  others,  through  what  agency  to  apply  in 
order  to  offer  a  home  to  a  boy  or  girl.  I  have 
from  time  to  time  interested  myself  somewhat 
in  the  methods  employed  by  various  charitable 
institutions,  and  in  regard  to  the  work  bei.  g 
done  by  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  organized 
charity,  I  learn  that  there  is  always  a  large 
supply  of  boys  to  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  people  who  wish  either  to 
adopt,  or  to  take  a  child  to  rear.  While  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  supply  girls.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  when  families  are  broken  up,  there 
are  usually  relatives  or  friends  to  take  the 
girls,  but  leave  the  boys  to  shift  for  themselves. 
But  one  cun  get  almost  any  kind  of  a  boy 
and  for  light  work  in  the  house,  or  garden,  a 


boy  is  fully  as  good  as  a  girl.  Of  course,  in 
taking  either,  one  assumes  a  serious  responsi* 
bility,  and  the  affair  should  not  bo  undertaken 
at  all,  unless  one  is  ready  to  do  a  reul  work  of 
charity,  and  to  do  his,  or  her,  full  duty  to  the 
child.  To  take  a  child  simply  for  the  sake  of 
having  some  one  to  “drudge,”  is  abominable. 
To  rear  a  child  to  industrious  and  intelligent 
habits,  is  one  thing,  and  a  good  thing;  but 
with  the  work  their  must  be  some  play,  and 
all  the  time,  care  and  healthful  provision. 
But  a  fairly  good  child  will  compensate  for 
all  the  labor  and  expense  conferred  upon  it, 
and  the  steps  it  will  save  a  tired  woman  are 
someti  nes  of  more  use  than  any  other  sort  of 
help  could  be.  I  have  also  been  assured  that 
children  who  have  not  been  inmates  of 
“Homes”  or  Institutions  for  children,  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  those  who  have.  I 
came  home  from  the  city  one  day,  and  as  l 
rehearsed  to  Aneximander  the  sort  of  boys  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  was  desirous  of  finding 
homes  for,  he  quite  insisted  upon  it  that  I 
should  bring  one  or  two  directly  to  our  own 
house,  and  particularly  a  four  year  old  mag 
nificient  boy,  bright,  beautiful,  and  musical. 
The  child  has  since  found  a  home  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Our  own  boy  is  live,  and  as  both 
boys  are  of  the  “  Boss”  sort,  I  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  bring  about  a  collision.  The 
society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  furnish  the  Aid  Society  with  many 
children  to  dispose  of — children  of  all  sorts, 
sizes  and  colors,  and  the  way  some  children 
are  maltreated  is  incredible.  I  found  a  very 
pretty  little  girl  at  the  Society’s  rooms  one  day 
— a  child  of  German  parents — mother  dead — 
who  had  been  nearly  killed  by  her  stepmother 
at  various  times,  the  diabolical  person  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  seizing  upon  anything, 
the  stove  handle,  or  poker,  and  beatiug  the 
child  for  the  most  trivial  thing.  The  poor 
girl — less  than  ten  years  of  age,  walkod  as  if 
she  expected  a  cudgel  to  come  down  upon  her 
head  every  moment,  she  had  splendid  dark 
eyes  like  Adeline  Patti,  and  she  said  she  could 
sing.  I  took  her  into  a  shop,  bought  a  hat  for 
her  head,  and  brought  her  home  with  me, 
where  she  still  remains,  as  lovely  and  gentle  a 
child  in  disposition  as  I  have  ever  known,  aud 
extremely  intelligent.  Whatever  happens,  she 
is  not  likely  to  fall  under  the  hammer  of  that 
stepmother  again,  although  there  are  scars  on 
her  body  which  she  will  carry  throughout 
life.  And  alas!  there  are  mothers,  who  beat 
their  children  in  as  inhuman  a  manner  as  did 
this  stepmother  the  child  Anita.  But  in  cities 
at  least,  a  child  has  some  means  of  defense,  in 
seeking  the  protection  of  the  Society  of  Pre 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  My  brave 
little  girl  did  not  know  of  such  a  society,  but 
she  ran  into  the  street  and  told  a  policeman 
what  cruelty  she  suffered,  which  led  to  the 
stepmothers  arrest,  when  the  whole  history 
came  out,  the  little  girl  being  led  to  tell  in 
court  all  that  her  stepmother  had  done  to  h  r. 
So  in  giv  ing  a  home  to  a  child  in  need  of  one, 
aside  from  the  help  and  comfort  you  may 
yourself  receive  from  it,  you  may  do  at  the 
same  time  the  most  blessed  charity. 

M.  W-F. 

- - 

CHEERFUL  PEOPLE. 


“It  looks  like  a  different  world.”  exclaimed 
a  young  girl,  as  she  looked  out  upon  the  clear 
blue  sky  and  the  green  fields  bathed  in  golden 
sunlight.  And  truly  the  scene  was  quite  a 
contrast  to  the  gloomy  clouds  and  drearily 
falling  rain  that  had  made  the  morning  so 
monotonous. 

Some  persons  we  meet  are  like  tbi3  somber 
morning;  they  dim  the  brightness  of  social  en¬ 
joyment  as  with  a  murky  cloud.  They  are 
constantly  finding  fault  with  some  neighbors, 
criticising  their  friends  and  complaining  of 
their  own  circumstances.  Place  a  child  in 
the  care  of  such  people  and  it  will  grow  to  be 
a  sullen  man.  The  best  elements  of  its  nature 
will  never  be  developed,  for  as  the  brilliant 
sunlight  hrings  to  view  the  bright  green  of 
verdant  fields,  and  paints  with  gorgeous  hues 
the  Summer  flowers,  so  a  hopeful,  sunny  dis¬ 
position  will  flourish  only  iu  a  sunny  atmos¬ 
phere.  A  person  who  is  habitually  cheerful, 
who  hopes  where  others  despair  and  smiles 
where  some  would  frown,  has  an  enduring 
shield  against  melancholy.  I  have  a  neigh¬ 
bor — a  widow  with  two  children,  who  toils 
hard  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  yet  she  is  far 
happier,  apparently,  than  many  who  possess 
abundant  wealth  aud  leisure.  She  whistles 
and  sings  from  morning  till  night  and  her 
sowing  and  laundry  work  is  noted  for  its  thor¬ 
oughness  aud  neatness.  Do  you  think  she 
would  work  so  swiftly  aud  so  well  if  she  went 
to  her  tasks  with  a  sober  face  and  made  the 
day  wretched  for  all  around  her  by  gloomy 
complainings?  Farmer’s  wives  should  be 
careful  to  devote  themselves  to  society  aud 
self  culture  sufficiently  to  lighten  and  bj  ighten 
the  oft-repeated  duties  of  kitchen,  poultry- 
yard  ami  dairy.  Glean  pleasant  fancies 
from  our  best  authors  aud  cultivate  that  well- 
spring  of  good  cheer — a  cheerful  disposition. 

Emma  Cosand  Stout. 
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THINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


M  ARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

I  am  always  amused  at  the  recipes  I  see  in 
newspapers  that  support  a  household  depart 
ment  for  “keeping  house”  easily,  without 
fatigue,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  leisure,  and 
still  have  everything  iu  trim  order.  Every 
woman  of  experience  knows  that  housekeep¬ 
ing  involves  a  multitude  of  details  beyond  the 
heavy  work,  that  eat  up  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
the  spare  moments.  At  all  events,  this  i3  my 
own  experience,  and  I  flatter  my.-elf  with  the 
pleasing  notiou  that  1  am  like  Katy  Scudden, 
in  being  a  “woman  of  faculty.”  The  only 
way  in  which  to  have  rest  and  leisure  is  to 
live  in  a  small  house,  very  simply  furnished 
and  live  in  every  respect  in  a  most  simple 
manner,  which  very  few  people  do  Then, 
after  you  have  reduced  your  housekeeping  to 
this  low  ebb,  let  everything  go.  To  suppose 
that  the  women  who  have  a  retinue  of  ser 
vants  have  more  leisure  than  the  woman  who 
is  her  own  maid  of-all  work  is  a  mistake.  Some 
of  the  busiest  women  I  know,  have  more  ser¬ 
vants  than  members  in  their  families.  One 
of  my  neighbors  has  a  family  of  three,  and 
keeps  five  servants;  another  has  a  family  of 
young  children  and  keeps  four;  another  has 
six,  another  twelve,  and  one  family  of  three, 
not  far  away,  keep  seventeen  domestics.  Of 
course,  the  family  entertain  lurgely,  and  have 
a  fine  house  and  extensive  grounds  to  take 
care  of.  One  of  the  plagues  of  a  large  and 
stylish  establishment  is  the  keeping  of  ac¬ 
counts,  and  if  the  mistrass  of  the  house  at 
tends  to  this,  she  finds  it  both  annoying  and 
perplexing. 

Every  condition  of  life  has  its  trials  and 
compensations,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
people  with  a  moderate  competence,  and  sim¬ 
ple  habits  and  tastes,  enjoy  life  most.  Coach¬ 
men  and  cooks  and  gardeners  are  usually  con¬ 
ceited  and  obstinate,  and  are  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  employes  to  manage.  To  provide 
food  for  such  a  body  of  eaters  is  no  small 
care,  and  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  please 
servants  as  to  food,  than  it  is  to  please  one’s 
guests.  I  often  think  of  a  reply  Fanny  Fern 
made  to  her  cook,  who  came  to  inquire  what 
she  would  have  for  dinner.  Fanny  was  very 
busy,  and  went  on  with  her  writing  as  she 
tartly  replied,  “Cook  the  cat!”  In  order  to 
accomplish  what  she  had  in  hand  dinner  was 
of  no  account  whatever.  And  so  in  finding 
leisure  for  readiog,  or  study,  if  you  are  a 
housekeeper,  there  are  a  great  many  things 
that  must  be  “let  go”  under  the  head  of  un¬ 
important  business.  And  if  one  live3  on  a 
farm,  there  is  no  end  to  the  work,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  work  is  so  full  of  interest 
and  charm. 

L  never  yet  planued  for  a  da  y  of  leisure  and 
got  it.  Some  unforeseen  and  unexpected  thing 
invariably  arose  to  consume  it.  Only  the 
other  day  I  said  to  myself,  “  To-morrow  I 
will  spend  in  the  library  and  straighten  up 
my  correspondence."  Well,  when  the  morn¬ 
ing  came,  Aneximander  wanted  me  for  an 
hour  for  his  “  coachman !  ”  Then  the  laundress 
came  with  complaints  about  the  ironing 
boards,  and  I  had  three  boards  to  strip  off 
and  re  dress;  then  there  were  strawberries  to 
be  sent  to  a  sick  boy  in  the  neighborhood,  aud 
I  must  pick  those — only  the  choicest  ones.  Be¬ 
fore  that  was  done,  a  visitor  was  announced, 
which  consumed  another  hour,  and  cutting 
roses  for  half  a  dozen  vases  used  up  the  rest 
of  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  there  were 
as  many  more  unexpected  events,  and  I  had 
scarcely  more  than  got  into  my  white  frock 
before  the  ice-man  came,  and  there  was  the 
iee-eream  to  make  for  dinner.  The  day  was 
nearly  over,  and  I  had  found  exactly  one- 
half  hour  for  reading  some  magazine  papers. 
I  sometimes  wake  up  in  the  night  and  think 
with  terror  how  life  is  slipping  away — how 
little  I  am  accomplishing,  aud  sigh  that  one 
cannot  live  a  thousand  j'ears.  But  then  if  I 
could  I  should  probably  jog  on  all  the  same, 
spend  my  days  in  sewing  up  rents,  darning 
stockings,  contriving  for  breakfast  and  dinner, 
fighting  rose  bugs,  and  keeping  the  dining¬ 
room  free  from  flies.  How  ludicrous  it  all 
seems!  And  yet  the  saintly  Emerson  said  that 
our  highest  duty  i9  that  which  li“s  nearest  to 
us.  So  1  gaily  sew  ou  Anexinmnder’s  buitons, 
and  see  that  the  student  lamps  are  tilled  and 
trimmed,  aud  pay  the  oil  man,  shut  up  the 
cat  to  beep  her  from  eating  up  the  young 
birds,  attend  to  the  children’s  buttons,  “can" 
the  fruit,  go  to  Sunday  school,  beep  the  cook 
well  up  to  her  business,  and  see  that  the 
chickens  are  supplied  with  fresh  water. 

Anent  fruit  canning,  I’m  not  yet  done  with 
the  tomato  question,  aud  I've  an  idea  for  the 
glass-men.  More  than  one-half  the  tomatoes 
I  put  up  in  glass  “cans”  spoiled,  although 
perfectly  air  tight  and  kept  in  a  dark,  cool 
place.  All  that  I  put  up  in  green  glass  beer 
bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  kept  well,  and  I 


think  there  must  be  something  in  the  dark 
glass,  and  more  perhaps  in  the  small  surface 
the  top  of  the  tomatoes  “enjoy”  in  the  neck 
of  the  bottle.  If  I  were  a  can  manufacturer, 

I  would  make  colored  glass  cans  with  a  small 
neck  especially  for  tomatoes,  and  make  my 
“  fortune  ”  thereby. 

I  suppose  every  housekeeper  has  her  notion 
concerning  fruits,  and  I  have  mine.  I  think 
preserved  cherries  the  most  indigestible  of  all 
preserves  and  disapprove  of  them  entirely. 
Cannel  cherries  are  excellent,  where  simply 
stewed;  pears  and  plums,  ditto;  raspberries 
are  full  of  seeds  that  clog  the  bowels,  and  are 
the  least  desirable  of  all  fruits.  Peaches  and 
apples  are  good  in  any  way  whatever.  Cur¬ 
rants,  fully  ripe,  delicious  for  breakfast 
served  on  their  stems;  dip  in  sugar  and  eat. 
Preserved  strawberries  are  very  nice  to  serve 
with  puddings,  and  custards  for  Havor  and 
sauce.  We  like  the  white  mulberry  best  plain. 
I  tried  cooking  the  fruit  in  various  ways,  but 
I  found  that  nature  was  not  improved  upon. 
My  neighbor  savs  her  strawberries  are  de¬ 
voured  by  the  ants. 


PEN  THOUGHTS  FROM  EVERY-DAY 
HOUSE. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

How  late  the  season  is!  The  June  roses  are 
at  their  brightest  in  the  midst  of  July,  when 
in  many  former  seasons  they  were  past  their 
best  blooming.  We  seem  at  Every-day 
House  to  be  trying  to  “catch  up,”  as  the 
children  say;  and  having  lost  the  greater  part 
of  May  with  sickness  in  the  family,  we  feel  as 
if,  this  Summer,  we  have  been  defrauded  of 
much  that  we  should  have  enjoyed.  How 
like  life  are  these  Summers  as  they  pass!  — oue 
just  gets  ready  to  enjoy  them  when  they  are 
over.  For  in  Spring  there  is  much  to  do  and 
as  the  season  advances  the  weeds  continue  to 
grow,  and  fruit  picking  and  preserving  take 
up  all  spare  time.  Then  harvest  and  the  still, 
strange  days  of  later  Augu-it,  aud  in  Septem¬ 
ber  we  are  filled  with  a  wild  regrot  that  frost 
must  come  to  make  a  desert  of  ou  r  paradise. 
It  is  wearisome  work  storing;  I  don’t  wonder 
the  bees  get  so  used  to  the  rest  in  Winter  that 
they  sometimes  die  of  inanition;  but  there 
seems  no  happy  medium.  Country  life  is 
anything  but  a  butterfly  existence  to  those 
who  take  a  practical  part  in  its  duties,  and 
beside  the  housework  and  the  garden  and  the 
dairy  this  hoarding  necessary  for  a  Winter 
supply  is  a  great,  drain  on  a  woman’s  strength 
and  leisure.  When  will  factories  be  able  to 
put  up  preserves  and  pickles  as  good  as  those 
of  our  grandmothers,  and  without  extra  cost? 
Hasten  the  happy  day ! 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

,  FRIED  TOMATOES. 

Slice  ripe  tomatoes  and  dip  into  well  beaten 
eggs  which  have  been  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  then  into  bread  or  cracker  crumbs. 
Have  two  or  more  spoonfuls  of  butter  in  the 
frying-pan,  and  when  hot  put  in  only  as 
many  slices  as  will  cover  the  bottom.  Cook 
five  minutes,  turn,  and  cook  five  minutes 
longer.  Serve  on  toast  if  you  please. 

CORN  PUDDING. 

Twelve  ears  of  corn,  four  thoroughly  beaten 
eggs,  one  quart  of  milk,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  salt  to  taste.  Grate  the  com, 
add  the  other  ingredients  and  pour  into  a 
pudding  dish.  Bake  slowly.  Mrs.  I.  J. 

PEACH  PUDDING. 

Pare  and  cut  into  small  pieces  a  dozen  large 
peaches.  Strew  over  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar  and  let  stand  one  hour.  Make 
a  custard  as  follows:  Put  a  pint-and-a-half  of 
new  milk  on  to  heat;  when  hot,  add  a  third 
of  a  box  of  gelatine,  which  has  been  soaked  for 
two  hours  in  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  four  beaten 
eggs  aud  a  small  cupful  of  sugar  and  cook 
four  minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Take  off 
and  flavor.  When  partly  cooled  turn  onto 
the  peaches  (they  should  be  in  a  deep  glass 
dish)  and  set  away  in  a  cold  place  for  several 
hours.  If  more  convenient,  make  the  pudding 
the  day  before  wanted.  Mary  B. 

TOMATO  SAUCE. 

A  quart  of  tomatoes,  a  slice  of  onion  and 
half  a  dozen  cloves.  Cook  ten  minutes,  Put 
into  a  frying-pan  two  spoonfuls  of  butter, 
heat  and  stir  in  two  spoonfuls  of  flour.  Stir 
until  smooth  and  brown.  Add  the  tomato, 
cook  two  minutes  longer,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  pass  through  a  flue  strainer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  with  roast  or  broiled  meat. 

SQUASH  GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

T  wo  cupfuls  of  cooked  squash  that  has  been 
passed  through  a  sieve,  a  scant  pint  of  milk, 
two  beaten  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a 
pint  of  sifted  flour,  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half 
of  baking-powder  aud  a  little  salt.  Beat 
together  until  smooth  and  light.  j.  g. 

llorslord’e  Acid  Phosphate. 

In  Seasickness. 

S.  8.  PARKER,  Wellington,  O.,  says: 
“  While  crossiug  Lake  Erie,  I  gave  it  to  some 
fellow-passengers  who  were  seasick,  and  it 
gave  immediate  relief.” — 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  22, 1882. 

It  is  general^  admitted  now  that  the  strike 
of  the  laborers  in  this  city  engaged  in  hand¬ 
ling  freight  for  the  carriers  by  rail  out  of  this 
city  is  a  failure.  Between  one  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  men  hare  been  idle  for  five  weeks.  They 
have  spent  their  little  accumulations,  have 
lost  the  opportunity  of  earning  $75,000,  and 
have  been  taught  to  live  on  charity.  They 
seem  to  be  losing  their  temper  at  the  same 
time.  The  reports  of  assaults  upon  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  employed  become  more  numerous  each 
day.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
money  in  the  treasury  of  the  Union  of  the 
freight  handlers  is  running  low,  and  the  stri¬ 
kers  are  worried  and  irritated.  For  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  all  concerned  we  h  ope  the  end  may  soon 
come,  and  that  terms  that  are  satisfactory 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

At  Garfield.  Rensselaer  Co. ,  N.  Y.,  recently, 
Henry  Nye,  while  patting  Paris  green  on  po¬ 
tatoes,  was  cau  tioned  to  be  careful  in  its  use 
as  it  was  poisonous.  Remarking  that  it  would 
not  hurt  anybody,  he  swallowed  some.  His 
condition  is  critical. 

A  horrible  case  of  poison  ing  by  trichinae 
was  discovered  in  the  family  of  a  man  named 
Wills,  living  near  Milwaukee,  Wis,  on  the 
21st.  Some  time  ago  Wills  bought  at  a  stock- 
yard  a  bog  which  was  sick  at  the  time.  He 
was  told  that  the  animal  was  badly  diseased, 
and  warned  not  to  use  the  meat;  but  he  drove 
the  hog  home,  fattened  and  then  killed  it  for 
use  in  his  family.  Himself,  wife  and  three 
children  all  partook  of  the  diseased  meat.  The 
adults  were  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  their 
death  is  regarded  as  certain  in  a  short  time. 
The  children  are  not  so  badly  affected  yet,  but 
physicians  who  have  examined  them  say  that 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  recover.  The 
meat,  was  alive  with  the  parasites,  and  in  some 
portions  they  could  be  seen  without  the  aid  of 
a  glass;  and  the  flesh  of  the  unfortunate  per¬ 
sons  who  ate  of  the  food  was  literally  alive 
with  trichinae. 

Alex.  Stephens  has  been  nominated  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Georgia  by  the  Democrats.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Greenback  Labor  Convention,  held  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  on  the  10th  nominated  Ephene- 
tis  Howe  of  Tompkins  County  for  Governor. 

The  death  of  the  widow  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln  took  place  at  Springfield,  Illinois  on  the 
16th  inst.  She  had  a  paralytic  shock  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  survived  but  a  little  over  twenty- 
four  hours.  Married  in  1S42,  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  she  was,  like  her  husband,  a  native 
Kentuckian.  Her  father  was  Robert  S.  Todd, 
a  gentleman  of  social  and  political  promin¬ 
ence  in  Lexington.  Her  eccentricities  at  times 
since  Mr.  Lincoln’s  assassination  developed 
unquestionable  insanity,  and  had  to  be  treated 
accordingly.  She  has  hardly  been  of  sound 
mind  since  the  war.  Her  age  was  64.  Her 
remains  were  interred  at  Springfield. 

Col.  Wesley  Merritt,  6th  United  States 
cavalry,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  military  academy  at  W est  Point  and 
will  relieve  Brig  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  Gen  Howard  is  assigned  to  command 
the  department  of  the  Platte,  relieving  Brig. 
Gen.  George  Crook,  who  is  assigned  to  com¬ 
mand  the  department  of  Arizona  in  place  of 
Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  Oilando  B.  Wilcox. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  sell  the  Wesleyan 
female  college  at  Cincinnati  under  foreclosure, 
but  sufficient  bids  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  Methodists  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Walker 
and  Bishop  Wiley  have  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  secure  $80,000  with  which  to  save  the  col¬ 
lege  from  sale,  but  only  obtained  $20,000  and 
abandoned  the  effort. 

The  Prohibitionists  of  the  14th  Congression¬ 
al  District  of  Illinois  have  adopted  a  plat¬ 
form  extremely  radical,  demanding  the  en 
tire  prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
importation,  National  and  State,  by  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment,  of  liquor;  equal  suf¬ 
frage;  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  on  equal 
terms  with  gold,  and  it  dec'ares  against  special 
legislation  of  all  kinds.  Hon.  D.  H.  Hurd  was 
nominated  for  Congress. 

Miss  Fannie  Parnell,  sister  of  Charles  Stew¬ 
art  Parnell,  the  famous  Irish  agitator  died 
suddenly  at  **  Old  Ironsides”  in  Bordentown 
N.  J,  on  the  20th  from  paralysis  of  the  heart. 
She  was  subject  to  attacks  from  the  heart 
and  would  frequently  lie  in  apparent  trance 
for  some  time.  She  is  the  daughter  of  John 
H.  and  Delia  L.  S.  Parnell.  She  was  28  years 
of  age,  and  was  bom  in  Ireland. 

The  British  rifle  team  to  take  part  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  match  at  Creedmoor  will  sail  for 
New  York  in  the  steamer  Alaska  on  the  26th 
of  August.  They  will  probably  appear  in 
British  uniform. 

The  President  has  nominated  William  Hale 
of  Iowa,  for  Governor  of  Wyoming,  and  J. 
Schuyler  Crosby,  of  New  York,  for  Governor 
of  Montana. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  with  two  children,  aged  7  and 
9,  left  her  home  at  Newberry,  Mich.,  on  the 


Mackinac  Railroad,  to  visit  a  neighbor,  and 
while  going  through  the  woods  the  party 
lost  their  way.  Five  days  later  another  son 
notified  his  father,  who  was  working  18  miles 
away,  and  search  was  made,  but  ineffectually. 
It  was  supposed  that  wild  beasts  bad  devoured 
the  whole  party.  Last  Monday,  however( 
they  were  found  by  a  hunter — the  mother 
and  one  child  dead,  and,  the  other  child,  alive, 
sitting  beside  the  dead  bodies.  They  had 

lived  some  days  on  cranberries. 

■  .  ♦»■> - 

Less  lendencr  to  take  Cold. 

As  a  protection  from  cold,  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  is  very  efflcaoious.  A  patient  writes: 
"Have  not  had  a  cold  this  Winter,  which  is 
perfectly  wonderful  for  me.”  Another  says: 
“  No  return  of  hemorrhage,  hoarseness  gradu¬ 
ally  wearing  off,  less  tendency  to  take  cold, 
and  when  /  do  take  cold,  it  is  more  easily 
controlled  under  the  use  of  Oxygen.  ”  Another : 
“  I  feel  that  it  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  me, 
increasing  my  appetite  and  preventing  me 
from  taking  cold.”  Our  treatise  on  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action  and  results, 
with  reports  of  cases  and  full  information, 
sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palkn,  1109 
and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
Adv. 

- - - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Just  now  the  most  important  kind  of  agri¬ 
cultural  news  is  that  relating  to  crops  in  this 
and  other  countries;  for  on  the  condition  of 
these  depend  the  prices  farmers  ought  to  get 
for  their  products,  due  regard  being  bad  to 
distance  from  market  and  other  local  circum¬ 
stances  which  properly  affect  prices.  All 
over  this  and  other  countries,  but  especially 
this,  wide-awake  business  men  and  papers  are 
busy  collecting  information  on  this  subject. 
The  mass  we  have  collected  from  all  sections 
during  the  past  few  days  is  so  large  that  we 
can  only  give  here  a  careful  condensation 
as  trustworthy  as  we  knowhow  to  make  it: 
All  over  the  country,  except  in  very  limited 
areas  visited  by  severe  storms  of  wind,  rain  or 
hail,  the  weather  in  July  has  been  very  favor¬ 
able  to  growing  crops.  Throughout  the  South 
it  has  of  late  been  highly  propitious  to  the 
blossoming  of  the  cotton  plants.  The  crop 
reports  from  the  Western  and  Northwestern 
States  tell  us  of  an  immense  wheat  crop  which 
is  being  gathered  as  far  north  as  Michigan  and 
W  isconsin.  The  condition  of  the  corn  crop 
in  Illinois  has  sensibly  improved  during  the 
week.  A  San  Francisco  telegram  gives  still 
further  assurance  that  the  surplus  wheat  of 
Californiafor  export  will  be  fully  1,000,000 
tons,  or  35,000,000  bushels.  Further  north,  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  the 
weather  has  been  forbidding,  and  no  greater 

crop  than  that  of  last  year  is  expected . 

The  greatest  change  has  been  in  the  promise 
of  the  corn  crop.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  crop  would  be 
largely  short  of  the  average  of  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  But  the  favorable  weather  of 
the  last  ten  days  has  made  a  great  change. 
It  is  now  believed  that  even  Illinois,  where 
the  condition  was  more  discouraging  than 
anywhere  else  three  weeks  ago,  will  raise  a 
fair  crop.  In  Kansas  also  where  the  corn 
prospect  was  not  favorable  for  an  average 
crop  two  weeks  ago,  it  is  now  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  it  will  be  almost  as  good  as  the 
wheat  crop,  which  latter  is  the  largest  ever 
raised  in  the  State.  In  Texas  the  corn  crop 
will  be  so  large  that  shipments  are  expected 
from  that.  State  to  Chicago  this  year,  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  never  occurred  before.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  now  good  ground  for  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  aggregate  corn  crop  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  will  be  considerably  above  last 
year’s  crop,  though  not  as  large  as  that  of 
1880 — just  what  we  predicted  in  our  Special 

Crop  Number . . . 

The  hay  crop,  which  comes  next  in  im¬ 
portance  and  value  to  that  of  corn,  will  be 
unusually  good  and,  as  an  item  on  that  point, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  last  published 
report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Illinois  estimates  that  the  hay  crop  of  that 
State  will  be  equal  to  last  year’s  crop,  which 
was  valued  at  $24,000,000.  This  item  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Illinois  will  also  hold  good  for  the 
same  crop  in  nearly  all  the  Western  States 
proportionately  to  last  year.  Of  the  most 
important  of  the  grain  crops — wheat — enough 
is  known  now  to  say  that  if  no  accident  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  Spring  wheat  before  the  harvest¬ 
ing— for  which  it  is  now  about  ready — the 
aggregate  in  the  United  States  will  exceed 
that  of  1880,  which  was  the  largest  crop  ever 
raised  up  to  that  time.  Of  the  Winter  wheat, 
which  is  now  coming  in  bo  largely  to  the 
Western  markets,  the  quality  is  the  best  ever 
known,  being  perfect  in  almost  every  respect, 
and  on  the  average  10  per  cent,  heavier  than 
the  wheat  of  last  year.  The  harvest  for  this 
part  of  the  wheat  crop  is  now  nearly  over, 
having  progressed  through  all  the  southern 
portions  and  begun  in  Wisconsin  and  Mich¬ 
igan  within  the  past  week . 

The  latest  cablegrams  from  England  still 
speak  in  gloomy  terms  of  the  prospect  for 


harvest.  The  weather  has  been  very  cold  and 
wet,  greatly  injuring  all  cereal  crops  and  hay. 
Cablegrams  from  Ireland  yesterday  morning 
say  that  the  outlook  for  a  magnificent  harvest 
has  been  seriously  damaged  by  heavy  rains 
all  over  the  country,  and  almost  entirely 
ruined  in  the  west  of  the  island.  The  outlook 
appears  to  be  nearly  as  bad  there  as  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  when  the  charity  of  the  world 
had  to  rescue  the  people  from  starvation. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  some  exaggeration 
in  the  cabled  reports,  as  great  misfortuues  are 
generally  exaggerated  in  the  fust,  moments. 
The  London  News,  a  conservative  paper,  esti¬ 
mates  the  European  deficit  in  food  supplies 
for  the  current  year  at  793,000  tons  of  meat 
and  343,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  are  thus  tabulated: 

GRAIN — MILLION  BUSHELS. 


Consumption.  Production. 

United  Kingdom .  607  322 

Continent . . .  4,734  4,786 


Europe .  5,401  5,053 

MEAT— TONS. 

Consumption.  Production. 

United  Kingdom .  1.743, 000  1.090,1X10 

Continent .  6,372,000  6,2.0,000 


Europe .  8,112,000  7,319.090 

The  following  special  items  of  agricultural 
interest,  apart  from  those  condensed  above, 
are  epitomized  from  telegrams  received  here 
within  the  last  24  hours:  Boston',  Mass. — 
W ithout  excitement  or  the  appearance  of  gen¬ 
eral  activity, the  volume  of  business  in  wool  has 
been  liberal  in  all  markets.  The  position  is 
generally  reported  quiet,  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  urgency  in  the  demand  from  any 
quarter;  but  manufacturers’  supplies  have 
run  low,  and  they  are  quietly  picking  up  a 
great  deal  of  stock  to  meet  current  wants. 
Assortments  are  now  large  and  attractive, 
and  prices  are  low,  compared  with  rates  ruling 
in  the  interior.  The  inquiry  is  running  large¬ 
ly  on  medium  wools,  and  the  better  grades  of 
combing  are  being  kept  well  up.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  market  and  the  outlook 
for  the  Fall  trade  in  woolens  are  improving, 
and  all  indications  point  to  a  fairly  active 
market  for  the  raw  staple  if  supplies  can  be 
brought  forward  from  the  interior  to  sell 
without  further  addition  to  cost  on  the  sea¬ 
board.  At  present  this  cannot  be  done  with 
the  bulk  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  clip, 
as  growers’  ideas  are  within  l@2e.  of  rates 
obtainable  in  Eastern  markets.  In  conse¬ 
quence  there  is  very  little  doing  in  those 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Michigan  clip  have  been  bought  up.  In  for¬ 
eign  wools  the  movement  is  light.  Latest 
cables  report  the  English  market  dull.  Car¬ 
pet  wools  aboard  are  quieter,  but  steady . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Cotton  scarce  and 
firm.  Wool  selling  more  freely  but  market 
without  excitement.  There  has  been  a  brisk 
speculative  business  in  wheat  at  steadily  de¬ 
clining  prices  until  Thursday,  when  there  was 
a  partial  reaction,  but  the  market  is  still  five 
and  six  cents  below  last  week,  and  the  bears 
talk  confidently  of  a  further  decline  on  fuller 
receipts.  Exporters  have  bought  quite  freely 
for  July  and  August  shipment.  Oats  are 
scarce  and  higher.  Corn  is  also  scarce.  Flour 
is  weak  and  dull.  Sugar  refiners  have  de_ 
creased  production  25  per  cent,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  accumulations  caused  by  cautious  buying 
pending  a  settlement  of  the  tariff  question. 
The  market  closes  firmer.  Dairy  and  general 
farm  products  are  fairly  active.  Supplies  are 
liberal  of  all  kinds.  Provisions  are  jobbing 

freely  at  steady  prices . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  a  marked  decline  in  ce¬ 
reals.  New  wheat  under  a  pressure  of  aver¬ 
age  daily  receipts  amounting  to  50,000  bushels 
has  declined  to  $1  for  ungraded  and  to  $1.08 
for  No.  2  red.  Flour  is  in  sympathy  with  it. 

. Louisville,  Ky:  The  week  has 

brought  less  raiu  and  more  drying  weather, 
and  the  crop  situation  has  thereby  been  cor¬ 
respondingly  improved  Wheat  thrashing 
continues  to  develop  an  extraordinary  yield 
of  fine  grain.  Local  wheat  receipts  are 
heavy  and  in  good  condition.  The  market 
has  declined  to  98c@$l.  Corn  on  uplands  is 
healthy  and  thriving,  while  that  on  bottom 
lands  is  backward,  but  gradually  overcoming 
the  damage  from  too  much  rain.  Leaf  tobacco 
is  brisk  at  full  prices.  The  produce  move¬ 
ment  is  lively . 

St.  Louis,  Mo. :  This  week  nearly  doubles 
last  in  wheat  receipts,  and  2,000,000  bushels 
are  expected  during  next  week  if  prices  re¬ 
vive  a  little,  but  the  market  is  way  down,  No. 
2  red  cash  selling  at  $1.00.  Com  receipts  are 
increasing  on  a  declining  market.  No.  2  white 
mixed  sells  at  85  cents  A  very  heavy  barge 
movement  of  grain  is  looked  for  by  the  close 
of  August,  and  extensive  preparations  have 
been  made  by  barge  lines.  Provisions  are  a 
little  higher,  but  the  market  is  dull.  The 
supply  of  hogs  is  light  and  prices  are  steady. 
Cattle  are  in  very  heavy  receipt,  but  sales 

drag  and  the  market  is  weakening . 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  :  Cattle  and  grain 
trades  more  active  than  previously  known 
here.  Cattle  receipts  very  heavy ;  values  well 
sustained.  Hogs  very  quiet;  receipts  light; 

prices  weaker . . 

Minneapolis,  Minn;  The  weather  con¬ 


tinues  unseasonably  cool  throughout  the 
Northwest.  Considerable  rain  has  fallen 
during  the  week.  In  some  localities  rust  has 
appeared  ou  the  blade  of  the  wheat  plaut,  but 
no  serious  injury  has  resulted  up  to  this  time. 
The  crop,  as  a  whole,  promises  well.  Harvest 
will  be  one  to  two  weeks  late.  The  oat  and 
barley  crops  are  in  good  condition.  We  have 
had  too  much  cool,  damp  weather  for  corn; 
prospects  for  the  crop  are  not  flattering. 
Hay,  being  secured,  a  large  crop.  There  is  a 
lull  in  the  arrival  of  immigrants,  but  the  city 
and  neighboring  Summer  resorts  aro  well 
filled  with  tourists  and  pleasure-seekers  from 

the  South  and  East . . . 

As  the  season  for  harvesting  the  barley 
erdjo  is  approaching,  the  size  of  the  Canadian 
crop  surplus  of  1881  gains  in  interest.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  months  ended  March  31,  1882, 
the  net  exports  of  Canadian  bailey  amounted 
to  10.335,163  bushels.  To  this  must  be  added 
778,217  bushels  of  malt,  bringing  the  total  for 
nine  months’  exports  of  Canadian  barley  and 
malt  np  to  11,113,490  bushels.  A  careful  es¬ 
timate  of  the  exports  from  March  31  last  to 
June  30,  1882.  is  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Lawder, 
of  Whitby,  Ont.,  who  places  the  amount  at 
768,620  bushels.  This  makes  the  total  Cana¬ 
dian  barley  and  malt  exports  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 11,9000,000  bushels.  This 
is  nearly  2,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  bar¬ 
ley  and  malt  surplus  in  Canada  in  the  fiscal 
year  1875-76,  when  it  amomnted  to  10.074,578 
bushels.  From  that  year  until  1881  82  the 
amount  exported  annually  has  ranged  from 
6,500,000  bushels  in  1876-77  to  9,500, 000  in  18S0- 

81 . 

- - 

*The  great  value  of  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s 
Vegetable  Compound  is  demonstrated  by 
every  day  experience.  The  writer  of  this  bad 
occasion  to  step  inlo  the  principal  Pharmacy 
of  a  city  of  140,000  inhabitants,  and  on  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  which  is  the  most  popular  pro¬ 
prietary  medicine  of  the  time,  was  answered, 
that  Mrs.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound  oc¬ 
cupies  a  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  all  remedies  of  this  class. — Jotirnal. 

— Adv. 

- ♦  — ♦ - 

jgr’Explicit  directions  for  every  use  are 
given  with  the  Diamond  Dyes.  For  dyeing 
Mosses,  Grasses,  Eggs,  Ivory,  Hair,  &c. — Adv. 

DoN’t  Die  in  the  house.  Ask  Druggists  for 
“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  cut  rats,  mice, 
weasels.  15c. — Adv. 

- ♦-*-* - 

Humors,  Scrofula,  Ulcers  vanish  before 
Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  Internal  and  exter¬ 
nal. — Atfu. 

See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  July  8,  page  462. — Adv. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Send  name  and  address  to  Cragin&Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  cook  book  free. — Adv. 

- -  •  » 

Burnett’s  Cocoatne 
Will  save  the  Hair. 

And  keep  it  in  a  strong  healthy  condition, 
because  it  will  stimulate  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
and  restore  the  natural  action  upon  which  its 
growth  depends. 

Burnetts  Flavoring  Extracts  are  absolutely 
pure. — Adv. 


SPECIALS  FROM  THE  CHIEF  CENTERS 


Up  to  Saturday,  July  22. 

St.  Louis.— Wheat  active;  No.  2  Red  Fall, 
$1  01%  cash:  July.  $1  01%;  August,  $1.2, 
September,  $1.02%  bid,  October,  $1.01  all  the 
year;  No.  3  Red  Fall,  97%@98%c.  cash  ;  No. 
4  do.  91%(g92%.  Corn  firm  at  77c.  cash; 
77%c.  July;  74%  August;  75%  September; 
72  %Oetober;  63%  all  the  year.  Oats:  54c. 
cash;  50%  bid,  July;  36  August;  35% Septem¬ 
ber  ;  34%  all  the  year.  Hogs  in  fair  demand  :t 
shipping  pigs  at  $7.10@7  40;  Yoikers  at  $7.70 
@7  90;  packing  at  $7.50@S;  butchers  to ‘■elect 
at  $8,10@8,5Q;  stockers  at  $4.50@6.50.  Cat¬ 
tle— market  slow  and  weak;  offerings  all 
grass  Texans;  conning  grades  at  $3@4.50; 
good  to  choice  lot  of  steers  brought  $4.75@ 
5.25;  native  cows  at  $3@4  25;  stockers  at  $3.50 
@4;  feeding  steers  at  $4. 25 @5. 

Cincinnati. — Wheat  strong  No.  3  Red 
Winter,  new,  $1.03(^1.05,  ?pot;$1.0%@l  06%: 
July;  $1.04%@104%,  August;  $104%  bid, 
September;  $102%(f/ .1  03,  all  the  year.  Corn 
in  good  demand  and  higher;  No.  2  mixed,  81c. 
spot;S0%e.  July;  ?9%c..,  August;  80c. ,  Sep¬ 
tember;  79%@70%c.  October;  75%@76c. 
November ;  63%c.  @68%C. ,  all  the  year.  Oats 
source  and  firm;  No  2  mixed,  59%c.  Rye 
dull  at  75o.  Pork  firm  at  $22.50.  Lard  firmer 
at  $12.87%.  Bulk- meats  stronger;  Shoulders, 
$9.50;  Clear  Rib,  $13.  Bacon  in  good  de¬ 
mand;  shoulders,  $10  50;  Clear  Rib,  $14; 
Clear  Sides,  $14.62%.  Butter  choice  West¬ 
ern  Reserve,  20c;  choice  Central  Ohio,  19c. 
Hogs  steady  and  firm;  common  and  light, 
$6.50@8  35;  packing  and  butchers’  $7  90@8.90. 

Chicago.  Wheat — No.  2  Red  Winter  ac¬ 
tive  and  firm  at  $1.08@1.08%  cash;  $108%, 
July;  $1.05%,  August;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring 


dull  at  $1.37@  1.28,  cash;  $1.28,  July;  $1.05>£ 
August;  regular,  active  firm,  and  higher  at 
$1.08@1.08#t  July;  $1.03#@1,03#,  August; 
$1.02#,  September;  $l.qi#01 01#,  all  the 
year.  Corn  active  and  firm  at  ?7%e.,  cash; 
76#c.@76%c.,  August;  76#c.,  September; 
75#c.,  October;  08c.,  all  the  year;  rejected, 
72%c.  Oats  scarce  and  firm  at  fi4<j.055c., 
cash;  52c.,  July;  August;  36#c.  Sep¬ 

tember;  36#c. ,  October;  35#c.,  all  the  year. 
Rye  easier  at  69c.  Ba.iu.ey  easier;  88c.,  Sep¬ 
tember.  Flax  seed  scarce  and  firm;  merchant¬ 
able,  $1.28;  rejected,  $1.20.  Hogs  fairly  ac¬ 
tive;  good  firm;  general  market  steady; 
mixed  at  $7  00@S.10;  heavy  at  $8.2008.75; 
light  at  $7.5008.20;  skips  at  $507,  Cattle— 
Market  quiet  and  weak;  exports  at  $7.4008; 
good  to  choice  shipping  at  6.7007,20;  common 
to  fair  at  $4  500$; butchers'  stock  weak;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair  at  $2@3.25;  medium  at  $2,500 
4.50;  stockers  nominal  at  $2  7504  70:  range 
cattle  in  fair  supply  and  easier;  Texans  at 
$3  7505  25 ;half- breeds  at  $4.5005. 12#;  Amer¬ 
icans  at  $4  5006  25.  Sheep  —  Market  active 
and  15025c.  higher  than  yesterday;  general 
demand  better,  and  market  firm  on  good 
stock;  poor  to  fair  at  $303.75;  medium  at 
$3.8504  25;  good  to  choice  at  $4  3004.60, 

■ - ♦♦♦ - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  Youic,  Saturday,  July  22, 1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Trade  continues  quiet,  and  prices 
unsettled  and  weak.  The  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions: 

Marrows,  S3  00(23.ns  for  prime  and  $3  75®8  85  for  fair 
lots;  mediums  $3  40@3.49  for  prime,  and  »,130@3.35  for 
good;  while  kidney.  $3  9i@4  i  it  for  choice  and  S3  80 
@8  90  for  fair;  pea,  $3  ,0  lor  choice:  red  kldm-y, 

♦2  8n  for  ho  i  and  S'-'  4  t@2  tie  for  fair  Uj  good.  Turtle 
soup  beans,  $2,  15@2.JJ.  German,  $2.4ik<*2  Si.i  for  nest 
lots 

Peas. — Southern  bluekoyrd  are  quoted  at  $1.00  and 
quiet.  Ort-j-n  pens  have  a  fair  inquiry  in  a  Jobbing 
way;  quoted  at  Sl.5hvtl.6U. 

BrkaDSTuwts  and  Provisions  —The  better  grades  of 
both  Winter  and  Spring  wh,  at,  and  especially  fresh 
ground,  are  at  miner  stead  U  r  prices  In  sympathy 
with  wheat,  but  beyond  i  his  buyers  have  rather  the 
advatuuge;  sup.-rfiue  aud  No.  2  and  other  low  grades 
are  more  irt-eiy  oITered.  There  Is  a  very  fair  trade 
from  local  sources,  aud  Inquiry  from  exporters  Is  a 
little  hi  Iter. 

Prices  lor  dour,  n„.al  and  teed.— Quotations:  Flour: 
No.  2,  $39.1198.7*1.  latter  extreme:  superllno,  $$.tiu@*,75; 
common  (o  fair  extra  State.  *4. ',1  ml.  1  'j  g,sn|  t<>  fiincv, 
do  $5  l5@8.UUi  common  to  kih«i  extra  Western, 
$1.75@5.i,i;  good  to  choice,  $5  30t>t.9,S); Co itttnon  to  good 
extra  round  huopoblo,  $-1  80®t». 7Y, guud  to  choice  no. 
•5.8  h38.hu;  com  mi  m  a*  tru  Minnesota,  $4  r,7@5..1 1;  clear 
$6  75@7.5ti;  rye  mixture,  $5.90<&6  60s  baker*',  extra, 
»« (WtgtJ.nO  straight,  S7.tM@7.MG;  patent-,  $.M&9  21;  St. 
Louis,  common  to  fair,  extra.  $ I.WJ@5.83;  good  to  very 
choice  family,  $'i,90@y>  0;  patent  Winter  wheat  extra, 
S7.Wxa9 1 XI;  City  Mill  extra  for  West  Indie*,  $6  3.11,4 
0,25,  South  America.  $*  <iu<R(U>3;  jmteuT,  $7.2'i,ji6  .0, 
market  1  to  cduull.  Southern  (lour  quiet,  unchanged; 
Common  to  good  extra.  t5.ia@ti.10;  good  to  chol -e. 
>6. 35(a)  1.75.  Rye  Hour  ubotu  slemly.  Superfine,  $8. DU 
©1- uo.  Corn  meal  quiet  Brandywine,  84.60;  yellow 
We  stern  $,.lUm  l.lo  Feed  Quoted  at  1*1  for 

40  to  So  Its,  $UUA«i2lUll  for  60  It'S.;  $21  50@22  SO  for 
80  lbs.;  $‘iti.t (iritis  SO  fur  lllo  Tbs  ;  $&8b@3i,).iU  for  sharps, 
and  $27  UJi*2’.lw  tor  rye  feed. 

Prices  for  grain.  Wheat,  ungraded  Spring.  $1.02} 
do.  Winter  r.-o,  «.  (fitttl.12%;  steamer  No.  2  red,  $1  ls% 
No.  2  red,  $1  20@  1.2094.  for  certlllcates,  $1.2044  free 
on  board.  $  .21  In  Store,  $1  2  ml  '22  delivered;  No.  L 
Red,  $1.2l(iil.2i,  mix,  d  w  inter,  $1.18;  ungraded  white, 
Sl.l0tail.19.  No.  a  While.  $1.  Hi;  No.  2.  White,  $1  19.  new 
Texas  Sl.lri641.lU;  No.  1.  white,  nominal,  $1.2.6;  No.  2 
red  tor  August,  *1.20,  No  2  red  July,  $1.18)4912014; 
do.  Augusi.  do.  SOpPhlubr.  $1.17%@ 

1.19.  do.  October,  $1.  9q,*i.20%;  do  November,  *1  2044 
@1.21(6;  do. si"  ler  che  year,  jl.li  Ipml  |$.'j.  Ryo  quid, 
steady  at  8l%@82u  for  Slate  and  1  an  ola:  rumored 
sales  one  or  two  temt  loads  Canada  rile.  Lin- ley  mult 
without  droid,  d  ehangi-;  State.  $1.19  for  two  rowed, 
$1.20  for  six  rowed.  Com  —Scan: ily  lit'  export  de¬ 
mand,  a  moderate  home  trade  Inquiry ,  and  a  fairly 
active  business  In  Options;  ungraded  Western  mixed 
at  S2@88c.  No.  2.  .sicuriijd -.  delivered.  83%c.  In  elevator; 
steam  mixed,  ride;  No. 3  mixed  July,  riajifflRSJqc;  do, 
August  rSJfct 81c;  do.  heptember,  no.  Oc¬ 

tober.  83*  1  '-Sitgc.  do.  November.  riJSi  .cNPq  ■;  do.  seller 
the  year,  i!t%-u.8ne.  Oats  -  Mm  ket  'cry  active  and 
2c.  better  No  3uf.  62c;  No.  2.  03@0  (84c;  No.  1  quoted 
63%c;  No.  5  white,  6i@(i5%o;  no.  2,  680  No.  l,  Toe.  No. 

2  <  hlcago,  64@6i.Qu  in-w  Texas,  58J4tii59i-:  mixed  Wes¬ 
tern.  61%©G9i<;  white  do.  (14^,0). iir;  mixed  State,  lilt* 
676c,  wlllitt  do.,  OThi.71©;  No.  2  mixed  July,  Ii3@6 14(0; 
do  August ,  6oj6@52c;  do.  September,  46%@47%c;  do. 
October,  •I  jy'a.ib-xc;  No.  2  mixed,  Cue. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  bH  AIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ANIl 
CANADA. 


CURRENT  PRICES  FOR  SPOT  COTTON. 

Quotations  are  based  on  American  standard  of 
classtn cation  and  on  cotton  In  store,  running  in 
quality  not  more  than  half  a  grade  above  or  below 
the  grade  quoted. 


July  15, 

July  8. 

July  16, 

1642. 

16*2. 

1*81. 

bush. 

b  Uclt. 

bush. 

Wheat . 

.  S,!U7.867 

9,621,412 

14.623.893 

Com . 

6,8*8, 670 

15  979. 164 

Oats . 

.  1,312,649 

),ti;>,62ri 

Barley . 

72.913 

154,978 

Rye . 

.  637,269 

077,310 

114,077 

Prices  of  Provisions- Pork— Mess  ha*  not  varied 
materially  in  price,  ruling  generally  firm;  export 
trading  a  little  more  active;  sp*  dilation  quid:  sale* 
450  pounds;  mess  spot,  $2,.IXI@21, 02%;  old.  $j  .uu  new  ; 
new  mess  August,  private  te,  ms;  extra  prime,  $i;.00, 
w.  stern  prime  mens,  $'1. 00,1421  5 1.  new  mesa,  August. 
£21. 3! -o 41.411;  September.  $21.M!ii>,21.70.  Huef  u.ichanged 
In  price,  demand  light,  extra  mess,  $|.VliO@l.'i.fitl; 
packet.  $'8 ix.i  eliy  exira  India  nieati,  »ai,i<0@:-!2 iai 
iliver  hams  quiet,  very  si  cad  by  held;  quoted  $3250© 
23.50.  tul  meals  m  UetMlely  active,  very  steady  in 
price;  Sole*  7,u(l  lb  plck.li  d  bell  e*.  12  16  average. 
12%c;  pickled  India  k.  Id  tb,  121.40:  do..  12  tb,  Ijfcc; 
plekled  shoulders,  I  AfO;  pickled  hunts,  Ill.i@l4%e; 
smoked  shell  tiers,  12%  ,  smoked  bams.  1 6X40.  Middle* 
scu'ce  held  lull  pr  1  ,  long  clear.  I£j%@t3iiqc.  Dr.-n.cd 
hogs  steadily  beni,  de-litaud  fair;  city,  hJkj© llt%u. 
Lard— Speculative  iroulng  moderately  .lellve,  aim  a 
fair  business  report  d  lor  rash  lois;  prime  steam 
spet,  12  9 1(44  2  '.Hie;  city  steam  quiet,  arm  at  12.75c;  No. 
1  city,  quoted  TLSOei  refilled  tor  Comment,  13c. 

RECEIPTS  OF  MllCADSTUFFK  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Flour,  barreds.. . 
Wheat,  bushels. 
Corn,  " 

R>  e, 

Oats,  "  . , 


This  week, 
till,  U8 
.  59(66  *5 

447,897 
45..JJIJ 

19  i.103 


Last  week. 
88  200 
till).  lOtl 
337  80O 
iS.MUO 
201  100 


Butter  — The  market  Ib  a  little  Irregular  on  grades 
that  uo  not  come  up  to  the  standard  for  grocery 
trade  wants,  us  the  s,  pplles  are  fu  1  of  that  sort  of 
stock,  a*d  huye  s'  wants  light.  Of  the  best  of  the 
creameries  and  dairy  lots  the  amounts  on  oiler  are 
m  t  excessive,  and  01  the  latter  especially,  and  they 
are  ul  very  steady  price*. 

Siate  half  Drains  2 1 6*250;  Welsh  tu' s,  18@?4c;  dairy 
tubs,  Inferb-r,  18Q43UC  creamery,  2,«a  3<  coc- ;  Elgin 
creamery,  25%e:  W  esiern  creamery,  22@24c:  jiiiltaliuu 
creamery,  I9.i»25c;  ilalry,  ili@21c;  factory,  lu@lSo. 

Cheese  By  the  slight  modification  or  views  there 
1b  less  trouble  In  putting  out  the  receipts  of  best  fac 
torles  These  changes  lu  prices '-uly  re  present  more 
geueral  dt  a  re  to  coutornl  to  Inside  rales,  aud  1 1  (4c. 
siaimsas  tin-  ir.edug  b.sls,  tvllh  only  now  and  lium 
ft  Hue  exec,  ding  that  pr'ce  The  rce-  Ipts  eomprlse  a 
belter  assortment.  aud  this  tends  t  •  stimulate  trade. 
New  stale  factory,  7@l.(gc,  .•reamery  skim-  2@5^c, 
Ohio  liar  Ota, uiii,  fi.ctoiy,  yi*jial0>6c;  creamery  pai  tiy 
sklmnitd, Gifttittc,  lull  skimmed,  *3 4c. 

COTTON,— Wm  rather  easier  on  a  decline  of  l  6<e.  In 
Liverpool,  but  bi  Caine  stronger  on  n  reaction  late  in 
the  w.  ek.  There  Is  a  very  dull  option  trading  and  a 
generally  spiritless  market,  Spot  cotton  Is  steady  In 
price  and  has  rather  more  demand. 


Ordinary .  101-16 

Btrtct  ordinary .  to  5$ 

Good  ordinary .  11  7-16 

Strict  good  ordinary .  1 1  J4 

Low  middling .  12  5-16 

Strict  low  middling .  12  9-16 

Middling .  12^ 

Good  Middling .  18  W 

Strict  good  middling .  13  % 

Middling  fair .  IS  % 

Fair . . .  14-76 


N.  Orleans 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

.  101-16  10  5-16 

.  WH  10% 


d  Gulf.  Texas, 

105-16  10  5-16 

10  %  10  % 

11  1.-16  11  11-16 


s& 
12  18-16 
13 


12% 

12  9-16 
12 13-16 
18 

13% 

13  % 
14% 
14% 


Fair .  14  7s  14%  14% 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary .  9  I  Low  Middling . 11  5-16 

Strict  good  ordinary...  10  %  |  Middling .  12  5  16 

Futures:— 

July . 12.63(312  67 

August . 12.63@12.68 

September . 12.39(312  45 

October . ll.85@ll.99 

November . ll.69@ll  72 

December . ll.69@il.72 

January . 11.75(311.82 

March . 12.04@12  05 

April . 12.lri@I2.17 

■  -  ■  «  ■  ■  .  1  ■  — —  --.i  ■  ■  f ■■■■  ■  ■ 

Dhikd  Fruits.— Evaporated  apples— Choice  to  fancy, 
14@l5c;  fair  to  good.  U@l3c;  aundrled.  North  Carolina, 
sliced,  fancy,  7%@8c-  choice,  ti!-s!-u7c;  fair,  fl%@8c;  Vir 
alula.  5@5%c;  New  York  State,  bright,  5%'<o6c;  5Vcs- 
tern  coarse  cut,  3%@5%c:  Tennessee  ordinary,  4%@ 
IMi.  Peaches -Evaporated,  none;  unpeded,  ri@loc; 
North  Carolina  sun  dried  peeled.  12@'3C;  Georgia,  IQ 
®12c.,  and  other  grades  at  6@8c;  unpeelcd  halves.  4% 
©4-tie.,  and  quarter*  4@4%c.  1'lums — Southern  dam¬ 
sons,  12@  3c  .  und  star.*-,  l:i@14c.  Huckleberries,  103 
12e.  Cherries -new,  i6@i»%c.  Blackberries— New, 
at  7@Se. 

{'eanuts  are  taken  to  a  fair  extent  In  a  JobMng  way 
at  strong  prices  Quotations  for  hand  picked  new, 
lu@10%u;  extra  prltrni,  H%@rij4'e;  fancy,  9c;  XXX,  9%c: 
fair  to  prime,  6%ttHe.  There  are  a  few  old  held 
at  10%c. 

Egos.— ThPre  Is  a  very  steady  market.  Supplies  of 
prune  on  offer  are  moderate  and  demand  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  accumulations;  lower  qualities  low  aud 
depressed. 

Long  Island  and  near-by,  23(®21c;  State  and  Penn., 
21%@22c;  Western.  2U@20%o:  Canada,  21@21%c;  West¬ 
ern  aud  Canada,  fair  to  good,  18%@19%e. 

Fiikkii  Fruits —Cherries,  1hs9c.  41  it.,  for  sour  and 
common,  aud  IOitl3c.  for  prime  and  choice  lots  sweet. 
Gouseberrle#,  #4.5037.10  >  bbl  Peaches.  *l.0U@2  5d  p 
crate,  und  lu-sc,  *J,2*@55iJ.  Norfolk  green  apples, 
$4  1®@5  no  41  hhl.  Raspberries,  3@lo.  V  cup  for  native, 
and  5@tic,  for  Antwerp.  Black  berries,  5@9c.  for  Del¬ 
aware  Wilson  *  quart,  and  7©Ke.  for  South  Jersey. 
Whortleberries.  $l.0O@LDi  R  bush. 

Hay  and  Straw-  Prime  grades  of  hay  In  fair 
demand  and  firm.  Low  grades  and  straw  are  quiet. 
Medium  t  1  choice,  tiinoihy,  7U@95e:  shipping  grades, 
60@65e;  clover.  tjOatOae:  No.  I.  rye  straw,  60@65c;  short, 
do.;  40@50e:  oat  *traw.  30@35c. 

Hors.— This  market  continues  a  good  deal  excited. 
Itls  hard  to  »uy  whare  prices  are  Just  at  present. 
H  -Ider*  have  practically  withdrawn  front  market 
their  most  desirable  grades,  es  they  are  placing 
prices  upon  them  which  forbid  for  tho  present  at 
least,  busltii'i*  Therti  wore  olTeni  Thursdav  from  one 


liricosupou  them  which  forbid  for  tho  present  at 
least,  busltii  r  v  There  wore  olTerri  Thursday  from  oue 
quarter  slightly  exceeding  45c  for  choice,  while  it  Is 
oi-ub  ful  If  li-*4  than  50c.  wouM  touch  the  lot.  In 
fact  most  of  the  moderate  quantities  of  best  in  stock 
are  held  for  the  higher  prli  e.  Back  of  the  present 
buoyancy  I.-;  theutatoof  affair*  on  the  other  bide,  as 
shown  by  recent  advices,  where  the  crop  Is  undoubt¬ 
edly  u  failure.  The  receiut*  here  are  moderate,  and 
are  of  such  lots  that  will  not  form  any  burden. 

New  York,  crop  1*81,  choice,  >  it,  4i)o;  do,  medium 
to  prime,  3l@3.‘e;  New  York,  crop  1881,  fair,  3U@82c: 
Eastern,  crop  isril,  33@35(\, 

Navai. Storks. — Rosins  were  easy  and  quiet;  Good 
at1- (lined,  $2  00  strained  quoted,  $I,W;  'F,”  $2.37%. 
spli-Us  turpeuilne  In  bbort  supply  and  verv  firm  with 
200  bbl  sold  011  the  dock  Thursday,  at  48c;  yard  lots 
quoted  nt  tho  same  price;  Jobbing  lots  19c;  tar  aud 
pitch  quiet. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Very  little  change  noted  to 
prb-e*.  There  Is  a  fair  supply*  of  fowl  and  a  steady 
demand.  Quoted. 

Dressed  poultry —Turkeys,  prime  and  choice.  R  It., 
lP-tliio.  chb-kens— Philadelphia  ^  ft.-,  23@26c:  do. 
western,  lrita  !2c.  Fowls— Philadelphia  ft,  15@l«c; 
Jersey,  14e»45c:  State  and  western,  14(3' 5c.  Live 
poultry  quoted:  chickens.  Spring.  R  ft,  18@22o.  Fowls 
—Jersey  and  State.  V  ft,  Me:  western,  14c;  southern. 
Iri@l4c.  Ducks  -JerHey,  extra  large,  p  pair.  75c  (m 
$1.25;  western,  »«  pair  60@;ric.  Geese— Jersev.  p  pair, 
$1  7.*k, y2' 0:  State.  P  pair,  $1.30  (41.87.  W  Id'  pigeons. 
$150,1,1., a  is  doz.:  plover;  fresh.  dox.,  $1.5031.75: 
snipe,  $1.50ffl!.7.’>  if  do* 

Rick.— The  demand  for  domestic  sorts  Is  quite 
aellve  and  tin-  tendencies  of  market  are  upward 
Reports  of  the  new  crop  are  unsatisfactory;  from  the 
coast,  there  are  complaint*  of  tt  want  of  water  on  the 
shorter  rivers,  while  !r  Louisiana  frequent  showers 
are  delaying  ami  damaging  t  he  yield.  Foreign  styb  s 
are  active,  all  arriving  parcels  being  placed  readily 
from  wharf,  Quotation*; 

Carolina  uud  Louisiana,  fair  to  good,  6->i@7Wc- 
pr  hie  lo  eholcn,  7%@8c;  Itangoon.duty  paid,  5St@5%c; 
2»s 32740.  bond. 

Beep. — Linseed  bus  not  shown  further  trade.  Flax 
seed  quiet  und  unchanged,  quoted  at  $1  -Uc 
Clovi-r  seed  active:  quoted  at  8»4©8ivc  for  prime, 
choice  and  strictly  choice  lots.  KLjyiiic;  State.  9Wc; 
timothy  Is  quiet;  uuotod,  best,  $3*60(53.65;  good  lots 
$2.4W@2.  au. 

8ioar,  Ac. -There  does  not  appear  new  features  for 
raw.  Demand  continues  of  a  meagre  description, 
heenuso  refiuera  are  fairly  supplied  for  current 
modi- rate  wants  by  direct  receipts. 

Raw  quiet,  Steady .  unchanged;  fair  to  good.refln- 
l"g,  7%io7%i'4  red  tied  fairly  active  at  firmer  prices; 
cut  loaf.  9' ..e; crushed,  9? sc;  cubes.  9%e  powdered,  95b 
@!6>.p-;  granulated,  :  mould  A.  SWc  confectioner*' 
do.  9@9%-.  siamlard  do..  >@4@f%<.<i  oil  A,  8%@S%c: 
white  extra  C.  8%(uiN‘.,e  yellow  do.  do.,  7-V«Sc;  yellow 
C,  7%@. ■’•tie;  yellow,  fil*i@ic.  Molasses  -Quiet,  steady, 
unchanged;  New  Orleah*.  60r*7r*>:  Porto  Hlco,  45@62c; 
English  Islamls  42@SOc;  Cuba,  W13  ttat  SQ@32c. 

Tobacco  Kentucky  dull  and  nominal;  lugs.  6@ 
(yjc;  leaf,  H(ic.lo%e  kale*,  28  hhd.;  seed  leaf  ,|ulet; 
saleH  1.711  eases  FeniiKylvaoia,  ri@20c:  1 00  cases  1881, 
Now  England,  private  terms,  50  Cases  18M0  do.,  do  ; 
wrappers,  13@'10,*;  3tX)  bale*  Havana,  H8c@$1.20. 

y  koetables.  Or  potatoes  the  market  i*  freely  sup¬ 
plied  with  L  ng  Island  and  Jersev  lots  and  buyers 
have  Urn  ad  Mintage.  Quoted  at  $3,00@3  50  tor  Long 
Island,  and  $2S0@3.NI  r„r  Jersey.  Green  peas-Long 
Island  ¥  bug,  $i.no@l,7j.  Cucumber*  -Norfolk, 
e-ale.  i3c@$1.12;  -lo,  r rooi  near  points  -it  *I.12®1.62  p 
HO-  Tomatoes  -  Florida,  ¥  crute,  75o.@$t,2*;  a  a.  Nor¬ 
folk,  ><  crate.  $1.  .'3tu,2  ,-5.  Beets— Long  Island,  ¥  100 
bunches.  $  I  00@l.ia,  Onions— Marvlund,  *  bbl.,  $3.50 
@3.81.  Squash,  $I.50@2U0  p  bbl.  for  Norfolk,  cab¬ 
bages— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  P  bbl.,  $3  00(si5Ui'. 
Beans,  V  bf  g  $l.U0  Carrots,  V  100.  $1.23@t  62.  Onions 
— Norlolk  V<  libl.,  $t.00@l  75  Touistoex  Norfolk,  V 
crate.  5U<57*c;  do.  Long  Island  ¥  box,  $3,UO@4.Q0;  do. 
Jersey,  $l.I0@l  75. 

Worn  .  Although  the  vulumeof  business  has  fallen 
oft  largely  holders  maintain  a  firm  front.  No  weak- 
uesK  l»  visible  on  uuy  grade  or  description.  It  Is  said, 
aud  Invest lgatlon  proves  the  truth,  that  the  prices 
current  to-nay  do  not  cover  the  original  cost,  and 
uRhojUh  stocks  are  full,  panieularly  of  California 
aud  Texas  grades  dealers  propose  to  maintain  pres¬ 
ent  asking  prices. 

Domestic  lleece,  32@46o;  scoured  California,  84c; 
Full  do. ,56c;  scoured  Spring  Texas,  61c;  SprlngTexas, 
17%@81c;  Spring  California,  25©34c;  Colorado,  19@ 
21  %c.  Oregon,  28c;  carpet  noils,  26%@2!%c;  East 
India,  24@29o. 


LIVE  8TOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  July  22, 1882. 

Beeves.— Total  receipt*  for  six  days.  11.222  head, 
against  11,447  heud  for  the  corresponding  1  line  last 
week.  There  were  also  some  30  cars  of  cattle  In  the 
yards  from  previous  arrivals.  Moderate  receipts, 
cooler  weather,  aud  an  Improved  areased  beef  trade 
have  lnipurt-d  some  lift)  to  the  market. 

O’od  Colorado  steers  sold  at  f  om  H'7i@llUc.  less 
56c.  VH  head  to  dress  55@56  ft,  and  30  head  of  coarse  at 
10c.  to  dress  55  ft.  A  seven-car  lot  of  good  Kentucky 
steers  sold  oa  Friday  at  from  14  to  H%o.  to  dress  56@ 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  iu  u*o.  Doing 
a  strong  not-work  without  barbs,  1 1  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  os  the  meat  >  icious  stock,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  Jnst  the 
fence  for  fnrme:-*.  gardener*.  stock-rai»crs,  and  rsil- 
roads ;  very  desirable  fur  lawn*,  parks  or  cemeteries. 
As  it  la  covered  with  ru-  t-proof  jmtnf,  It  will  laet  a  life¬ 
time.  It  is  superior  to  board*  In  every  repect,  s  ud  far 
better  lh.au  barbed  wire.  \Vea*k  for  tta  lair  trial, 
knowing  It  will  weak  ltcnlf  into  favor.  The  Sedg¬ 
wick  Gate*,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  duly  all  competition  in  neatness,  Iwhtness, 
strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  theBEST  and 
CHEAI'EST  ALL  IRON  Automatic  or  Self-open¬ 
ing  Gate.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
particulars  address 

Sedgwick  Bros.,  Klcliinond,  Ind. 


If  you  propose  buying  a  wind 
mill,  get  full  Information  of  the 
Champion  '  nnelesa  Self  ltegu 
latlng  W  IN  |>>I I  •  I.,  if  you 
want  1  he  Agen  y  for  the  best 
Windmill,  Investigate  the  merits 
of  the  <  Immpioti.  Everv  mill 
fully  wa' ranted,  and  always 
gives  satls'aetlon.  21*  years' 
experience  In  the  manufacture 
of  pumps  and  wind  Ills. 

Send  for  ('Htalogue, 
POWRLt  A  n»r»  l  AS, 
Wnukegnn.  Mlinol*. 


AcknowletigeA  to  he  the  Best  Iron  Fence  now 
In  use  Suitable  for  Private  Reddcnccd,  Park«.  Court  Houieu, 
Cemelerlea  or  Public  Ground* — road*  either  Plain  or  Ornament¬ 
al.  Also,  manufactureraof  the  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines, 
Buckeye  Force  Pump*.  Buckeye  Lawn  Mowers,  Eta. 
Semi  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price*  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

-  SPRING  FIELD,  Dili  (A 


T|  If*  ■■  $  »  [CHESTER  is  destined  to  be  the  one 
I  P.  r  IWI  n  111  *-'ir5ati  Sir.uvlierty  of  liie  future.  So  tay 
l||  U  la  ad  wliu  have  seen  our  beds  in  fruiting  tho 
Will  u,n!!,n  ..  past  CKO  years.  Plantssctnow 
til  1 1  uit  next  J  tine-  5V,-  have  a  number  of  beds 

r.o  red  tv'TV  C.Vurctl  1111  Tl  I  5,ron.«  and  well 

'  f.  Wclid  oothavc  l$/l  |  III.  Hf  enoiurn  plants  to 
siwly  the  demand  last  | V  |1  Spring  Order  early, 
and  so  not  mos  it  the,  IS  I  I  I  1  time.  There  are  at  least 


10,000  YOUNG  ONES 


ready  to  ship  At  once,  in  pots  or  layer? 

Any  one  wh.» ||  |  *  I  |*P  A  berry  ^prolifkT 

Iirinest  of  oil  ■■  Q  la  \  fir  hest  berry  und 
all  cjruinibt.inces,  and  W  V  rill  \J  .iiwavs  sure  to  produ 

BpS  BIG  BERRIESIsS 

tag.  bertios  ripe  amllialf  ripe, 

.AND  LOTS  OF  THEM. 

mFR.FE,CATALOriy.E  elves  a  full  description  uf  this  and  s 
the  other  best  sorts,  Bidwell.  Finch.  Mouut  Vernon,  Sharpless, 
many  others.  HALE  BROTHERS.  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

DR.  C.  W.  BENSON'S 

I  SKIN  CURE! 

^  u 

w  Is  Warranted  to  Cure  Eg 

Pi 

ett  eczema,  tetters,  humors,  « 

g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  § 
g  ALL  ROUCH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS, 

«  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP,  *2 
m  SCROFULA  ULCER8,  PIMPLES  and  g 
TENDER  ITCHINCS  onallpartaof  the  ^ 
body.  It  makes  tho  skin  white,  soft  and  smooth! 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  is  ths  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  tip,  two 
bottles  in  one  package,  consisting  of  Doth  Internal 
and  external  treatment. 

AU  first  class  druggist*  have  it,  Prloefl.  per  package. 


Orders  will  receive  prom 

S»  berry  as  prolific  ; 
boaurifXll  as  the  Cur 
r-rv  hest  berry  und 
always  sure  to  produi 

Owen  on  ligh 
should  see  o. 
ored  plate,  shoi 
row  in  full  frui 


UCKEYE 

WROUGHT  IRON 


A  LA  BO  R-S  A  VINO  FARM  IMPLEMENT 

That  no  Fanner  can  Alford  to  do  Without. 

It  has  High  Wheels  and  Broad  Tires  and  a  Continu¬ 
ous  wrought-iron  axle. 

The  pressure  on  the  teeth  Is  regulated  by  the  lever, 
and  they  ran  be  set  while  In  motion  to  run  at  any  re¬ 
quired  depth. 

Has  the  same  reliable  FORCE  FEED  used  on  our 
Famous  Buckeye  DrUl,  and  is  the  nearest  perfection 
of  any  feed  In  use. 

No  implement  made  will  so  wonderfully  work  up 
and  pulverize  the  soil.  Sold  with  or  without  Seeding 
Attachment.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

P.  P.  3VCAST  A  Co.  Springfield,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Buckeye  Drill,  Cultivators,  &c. 


the  Best  in  Cut. 

Writ*  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
logue. 

H.  H.  Babcock 
A  Sons, 

Watertown, 
N.  X. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEET. 


57  Tb,  and  two  cars  of  well-fattened  Illinois  steers  at 
14%c.  to  dress  57Tb  The  demand  for  this  class  of 
c&ftte  was  very  light.  The  balance  of  the  offerings 
were  poor  to  fair  natives,  which  sold  readllv  at  the 
extremes  of  9%@l3%c  to  dress  54@56  ft.  InfaotwhUe 
the  worst  natives  and  Texans  were  steady,  common 
and  medium  native*  and  irood  to  prime  Texans  must 


Cals  tc*.  >'at  veal*  have  done  fairly  the  past  week. 
Gnissnrs  and  buttermilk  calve*  very  plenty,  and 
Friday's  receipts  were  not  closed  out.  Giassers, 
bu'termllk  calve*  and  mixed  lot*  sold  at  3@4e;  fed 
calves,  4%<3t  Itje  null  few  choice  veals  reached  9c. 
DntM.'d  real*  firm  nt  12@|3e ,  for  prime,  and  dressed 
buttermilk  calves  dull  at  6@7c;  with  some  very  poor 
graasers  sold  at  low  a»  5@5%c. 

SHKBT  AKD  Lamb*.— Total  receipts  for  six  days 
S5  216  head,  against  41,09(1  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  »a*t  week  The  cooler  weather  and  moderate 
receipts  have  helped  sustain  the  market,  although 
there  was  nothing  enoouraving  In  the  dead  meat 
trade.  Ssld  one  large  dealer  lo  Washington  Market, 
*  had  the  weather  bren  hot  the  Bottom  wonld  have 
dropped  entirely  out  to-dav”  (Friday  I.  At  (Seth  street, 
the  roarkrt  for  lambs  was  dull.  At  Jersey  City  there 
whs  a  (letter  demand  for  (>oth  Hliecp  and  lambs,  the 
quality  of  ibe  latter  being  superior  to  ihnoe  sold 
previously,  and  the  market  was  moderatlvely  active 
with  no  mntcrtal  change  In  prices!  Common  to 
prime  sheep  sold  at  *V<*5%c;  with  a  lot  of  export 
wethers  at  $*vtu  N  Vo  ft  Southern  lambs  ..old  at 
5%@*%c  for  fair  to  prime,  and  a  small  lot  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  sheep  and  lambs  at  5%®5%c.  A  few  State 
lamb*  sold  at  6c.  Fair  to  choice  Jerseys  may  be 
quoted  at  6@7%.  Dressed  mutton  sold  at  the  ex¬ 
treme*  of  4@‘Jc,  with  general  sales  at  T@ric.  Dressed 
lambs  ranged  from  5  to  lie,  with  very  few  selling  at 
the  outside  figure. 

Hons— Total  receipts  for  six  days  17,600  head 
agalust  18,963  head  for  the  corresponding  time  lust 
week.  The  market  is  nominally  steady  at  $3.4t'@8  60 
¥  KW  ft-  Gountry-d reseed  without  change  from  last 
quotations. 


F>  If  ST-1’1,  A  Sw  OPENING  for  a  man  to  start  a 
CitKAMKuv  In  Northwestern  Iowa.  Apply  to  CLOSE 
BROTHERS  ft  CO,,  SiBi-KY,  Osceola  Co.,  Iowa. 


enterprise 


winrs  Minx  cHii,, 

Known  xml  sold  throughoutthe  world 
and  acknowledged  The  Best.  Simple  aM'  J  IT/Hva 
Durable,  Strong.  Few  Joints.  Fric-  SgBttilib  •'  \>* 
tloideeri  Turn  To-  tv-OW^ 

Ball  Governor/  a/ 

Blrea  for  Rail  Roau.  1^^ 

H  nt«rprl»e  J*'e«d  Mills  Ivgi  |ii|lna/^ 
For  Wind,  Horse,  Steam  or  Water  «  fUltemF 
Tower.  Climax  Dorn  aud  Cotton  Cul-  1  || 

tivator*.  Cum  jib.  I’anks.  Sc.  geud  1  I. 

for  l irmn  Catalogue. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  CO.  fandwicb.  lU 

t,—  chaTlenoe  windmill 

>  >  lctorjoue  at  all  fairs.  Over  9,ujo  1. 
,AT?IT.'*  \  aorual  use  m  every  state  and  Terr 
torv  of  the  1).  S.  it  Is  a  section  wneel 
has  been  made  by  us  tot  ten  years ; 
I11  all  that  time  not  oue  ba*  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking  -  a 
**  record  no  other  mill  can  show  Vie 

.eave  u  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits.  Ml  hi 
sent  on  80  days’  trial.  Beet  Feed  MPls.  Corn  Rheller* 
Ac.,  4c.  Catalogue  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
ft  FEED  MILL  CO..  TUiaV!*,  III. 


Batavia,  111. 


THE 

JW’atertow  n 


THE 


THE 


ELECTRIC  Jg 

Scouring 

POLISH^ 

Be*t  In  the  World,  *M"< 


THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

Steel  Spring  Tooth. 

WHEEL  HARROW 

AND  CULTIVATOR. 
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for  \\)t  llcarag 


GROWING  OLD. 


At  six— I  well  remember  wlien— 

I  fancied  all  folks  old  at  ten. 

But,  when  I’d  turned  my  first  decade, 

Fifteen  appeared  more  truly  staid. 

But  when  the  fifteenth  round  I’d  run, 

1  thought  none  old  till  twenty-one. 

Then,  oddly,  when  I'd  reach  that  age, 

1  held  that  thirty  made  folks  sage. 

But  when  my  thirtieth  year  was  told, 
f  said,  "  At  twosnore  men  grow'  old  !" 

Vet  twoscote  came  and  found  me  thrifty, 
And  so  1  drew  the  line  at  fifty. 

But  when  I  reached  that  age,  I  swore 
None  could  he  old  until  threescore ! 

And  here  I  am  at  sixty  now, 

As  youug  as  when  at  six,  I  trow  ! 

’Tls  true,  my  hair  Is  somewhat  gray 
Aiul  that  I  use  n  cane  to-ilay  ; 

’Tls  true,  these  rogues  about  my  knee 
Say  *'  Grandpa  !”  when  they  speak  to  me  ; 

But  bless  your  soul.  I’m  young  as  when 
X  thought  all  people  old  at  ten  ! 

Perhaps  a  little  wiser  grown— 

Perhaps  some  old  Illusions  flown. 

But  wond’ring  still,  while  years  have  rolled, 

W  hen  Is  It  that  a  man  grows  old  ? 

—  Vandyke  Broun. 


WALTER'S  TREACHERY. 


“Halloo,  Walter  Halloo,  Marcus,” 
thus  the  boys  exchanged  salutations,  and 
then  came  a  full  stop.  When,  after  a  pause, 
Marcus  resumed — 

“  Kathleen’s  goin’  to  have  a  party  to  mor¬ 
row.” 

“  What  for?” 

“Oh,  a  birthday.  Girls  are  always  up  to 
nonsense.  I  wanted  a  new  bat  the  other  day, 
and  mother  wouldn’t  give  it  me.  Said  she 
couldn’t  be  always  buyin’  batsand  balls;much 
as  she  could  do  to  keep  me  in  books  and  boots. 
As  if  I  wanted  her  to  keep  me  in  boots!  I’d 
sooner  go  without  a  jolly  rig,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Walter,  thoughtfully, 
“its  right  enough,  sometimes,  but — ” 

“Well,  I’ll  bet  you  now,”  said  Marcus,  in¬ 
terrupting,  “  mother‘11  spend  twice  as  much 
on  lollies  and  stuff,  and  ouly  a  lot  o’  girls  to 
eat  them— not  a  single  boy!"  The  party 
wasn’t  much,  you  see,  as  it  was  to  consist  of 
girls;  but  about  those  Iollie3  and  cakes— it  was 
a  dreadful  pity  not  a  single  boy  to  get  a  taste! 

“If  1  was  her,”  said  Walter,  with  great  de¬ 
termination,  “  I  wouldn’t  have  one  girl,  I’d 

have  all  boys,  I’d  have - ”  and  here  Walter 

enumerated  some  couple  of  dozen  boys. 
“  Couldn’t  we  have  a  jolly  game  of  cricket 
and  prisoner’s  bar,  and—” 

Marcus  sighed,  regretfully,  “Wouldn’t  it  be 
fun!  I  say,  Walter,  you  come  and  tell  Mal¬ 
colm,  and  I’ll  ask  another  chap.  I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  the  only  boy.” 

“What’ll  your  sister  say?"  queried  Walter, 
doubtfully. 

“Oh,  she  won’t  say  nothing,”  replied  Mar¬ 
cus,  with  very  little  lcgard  to  Lindley  Mur¬ 
ray,  “I  won’t  tell  her  ill  just  before,  and 
tnen  she  won’t  have  time  to  bother.  I  expect 
I’ll  have  to  keep  friends  with  her  though,”  he 
went  on,  dolefully,  “she  might  make  me  give 
her  hair  my  marbles.  “Look,”  said  Marcus, 
“displaying  a  glass  alley,  “she  wants  that 
awful  bad.” 

“My,  isn’t  it  a  beauty,”  said  Walter,  ad¬ 
miringly.  “But  she  can’t  play  marbles, 
can  she?” 

“  Can’t  she  play?”  said  Marcus,  scornfully, 
“you  just  try  her  for  nicks.  See  that,”  and 
Marcus  held  out  a  stumpy  not  overclean  hand 
with  the  akin  knocked  off  in  more  than  one 
place,  “she  did  that  the  other  night,  an’  I 
only  got  one  shy  at  her  and  missed.” 

“  What  a  fool  you  were  to  Jet  her  hit  you  so 
hard.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  only  she  said  she’d  make  me 
give  in.” 

“  And  did  she?” 

“No,  that  she  didn’t;  catch  me  givin’  a  girl 
best,”  was  the  scornful  reply.  “  But  you’ll 
come,  won’t  you?  ” 

“  Ye-es,”  said  Walter,  hesitatingly,  “  but  I 
say,  don’t  say  anything  about  it  to  Malcolm.” 

“  Why?”  and  Marcus  turned  full  round  and 
stared.  “Why?”  be  repeated,  for  Walter 
was  sileut,  shifting  about  uneasily. 

“  Can’t  you  speak?”  he  asked  impatiently. 

Malcolm  can’t  come.” 

‘  Why  eau’t  he  come?  ” 

“  We  can’t  both  go;  if  he  comes  I’ll  have  to 
stop  at  home.” 

“  Ohl  ”  said  Marcus,  with  a  look  Walter  did 
not  like,  “  that’s  it,  is  it?— well  please  your¬ 
self,  I’ve  asked  yon  aud  I  can’t  unask  you, 
I  suppose,  but  suppose  1  can  go  over  and  ask 
for  you?” 

“No,”  said  Walter,  moodily,  “if  we  both 
wanted  to  go  we’d  both  have  to  stay  at  home; 


father  ’ud  be  sure  to  want  us  to  cut  chaff  or 
some  other  jolly  thing,  and  that’s  what  he 
always  does,  so  its  no  good  in  asking  Malcolm! 
it’ll  only  just  keep  me  at  home.  Don’t  you 
ask  him,"  said  the  selfish  fellow,  “and  he  won’t 
know  anything  about  it.” 

“  All  right,”  said  poor  Marcus,  resignedly. 
“  I  expect  we  won’t  have  much  fun  any  way; 
good-bye!” 

“So  long!”  and  the  boys  parted. 

“Malcolm’s  a  jolly  sight  better  than  you, 
duffer,”  he  soliloquised  indignantly,  as  be 
watched  him  bounding  joyously  down  the  hil* 
until  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Walter,  though  very  quiet,  was  in  an  extra 
good  humor  that  evening,  for  the  party  was 
to  be  held  the  very  next  day  and  Malcolm  did 
not  know;  “  I  won’t  say  a  word  ahout  it,”  he 
resolved,  “not  until  it  is  time  to  go,  and  then 
be  can’t  make  much  of  n  fuss.”  Presently  he 
heard  his  mother  tell  Malcolm  to  put  on  his 
hat  to  go  a  message.  Ilia  hat,  where  was  it? 
it  was  generally  missing. 

“  Let  me  see,”  he  drawled. 

“Who’s  preventing  you?”  interrupted 
Walter,  mischievously. 

“You’re  not,  anyhow,”  was  the  good 
humored  reply;  “better  send  him,  mother; 
he’s  so  smart.” 

“I  think  I  had,”  said  mother,  with  her 
pleasant  smile.  “Come,  Walter,  you’ll  be 
there  and  back  before  Malcolm  gets  his  cap.’’ 

“  Vtrv  well.” 

Walter’s  unwonted  readiness  rather  sur¬ 
prised  his  motber.asfrom  his  sel  fish  d  is  posit  ion , 
he  hated  the  trouble  of  going  messages,  hut 
th*»  fact  was,  he  dreaded  a  meeling  between 
the  boys. 

“  The  little  beggar  (meaning  Marcus)  would 
ba  sure  to  tell  him  all  about  it,  so  be  can  after 
tomorrow,’  and  Walter  chuckled  gleefully. 
He  prided  himself  on  his  smartness;  only  his 
mother  warned  him  of  the  effects  of  bis  utter 
selfishness. 

The  next  day  at  dinner  Walter  said  simply, 
“May  I  go  out  this  afternoon,  father  ?” 

“  Where  ?” 

“They’ve  got  a  party  or  something  on  at 
the  Glen,  and  Marcus  Culpepper  asked  me  if 
I’d  go.  May  I  ?’’  he  asked,  just  the  least  bit 
anxious. 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  so.” 

“  Who  asked  you  ?”  said  Malcolm,  quickly. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  before  ?’’ 

But  Walter’s  attention  was  bestowed  on  his 
plate  That  was  why,  I  suppose,  he  did  not 
see  his  mother’s  gravely  questioning  look,  nor 
the  scorn  iti  his  young  brother’s  eyes,  whose 
previous  expeiienco  of  him  fully  justified  it. 

“Let  him  go,  father;  I’ll  do  his  work;  he 
can  always  manage  to  sneak  out  of  it.” 

“Thank  you,  Malcolm,”  said  Walter,  flash¬ 
ing  a  mocking  look  at  him  that  exasperated 
him  to  the  last  degree. 

But  now  bis  father  spoke. 

“  I  thought  of  sending  you  to  the  salt-pens 
to  help  with  the  cattle;  but  perhaps  Malcolm 
would  like  to  go.” 

“  Wouldn’t  I,  though,”  and  up  went  Mal¬ 
colm’s  ill-treated  cap  into  the  air.  “What 
horse  will  1  take?  Blossom?  Hurrah!”  and 
Malcolm  was  off. 

“  Ob,  do  let  me  go,  father,”  pleaded  Walter; 

*  he  can  go  to  the  Culpepper’s  instead.” 

“You  forget,  my  boy,  Malcolm  was  not 
asked.” 

“  Yes,  but  he  was,  though,”  he  cried,  eager¬ 
ly,  and  stopped  in  confusion,  for  his  father 
had  risen. 

“  I  don’t  understand.  Who  asked  him,  and 
when  ?  How  is  it  he  knows  nothing  of  it  ?  he 
asked,  with  increasing  sternness. 

“  I  thought — I  thought,”  stammered  Wal¬ 
ter. 

“Well,  sir,  what  did  you  think  ?" 

“  I  thought  that  perhaps  we  could  not  both 
go,  aud — and  Marcus  said  I  needn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  ahout  it.  It’s  not  much,”  he  went  on, 
disparagingly,  now  that  there  was  something 
better  in  view;  “  jnata  lot  of  stupid  girls,  and 
only  two  more  boys,  I’d  much  rather  go  for 
tie  ride,  sir.  May  I '(”  he  said,  gaining  cour¬ 
age  as  his  father  remained  silent,  thinking  to 
himself  that  after  all  it  did  not  sound  so  bad. 
“  May  I,  father  ?’’ 

“No.”  thundered  his  father,  “you  may  not 
go.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  for  once  you  have 
overreached  yourself.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to 
you  for  the  future.  I  am  ashamed  and 
grieved  to  think  that  a  son  of  mine  should  be 
capable  of  such  deceit.  Go,  sir.” 

And  Walter  went,  not  quite  like  Malcolm, 
though,  and  found  the  party  decidedly  slow. 
He  kept  thinking  all  the  evening  how  much 
better  he  would  have  enjoyed  himself  after 
the  cattle.  He  came  home  in  very  different 
spirits  that  evening,  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
no  one  seemed  to  care  or  take  the  least  notice 
of  him,  as  he  moved  restlessly  about,  seeming 
to  disturb  everyone,  until  his  father,  who  was 
reading,  sternly  bade  him  to  either  sit  still  or 
go  to  bed.  He  preferred  the  latter,  taking 
his  candle ;  but  as  he  passed  his  mother's  chair, 
in  response  to  her  tender  “Good  night,  my 
son,”  he  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  her 
shoulder,  “Goodnight,  mother.”  m.  a.  y. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


I  am  particularly  anxious  that  the  members 
of  the  Club  take  extra  good  care  of  (heir 
melon  vines,  now  that  the  season  for  numer¬ 
ous  insect  pests  is  at  band.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  a  hard  fight  that  they  will 
make,  for  they  like  melon  vines  quite  as  well 
as  the  children  like  melons.  Not  only  should 
the  winnen  raise  larger  and  better  melons  than 
the  other  contestants,  but  he  or  she  (t  wonder 
which  it  will  be?)  should  raise  the  best  melon 
ever  grown!  The  Horticultural  Club  does 
nothing  by  halves!  Just  think  how  many 
people  will  read  the  names  of  the  prize-takers 
when  we  publish  them  in  the  Youths’  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rural. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  hear  from  Uncle 
Elm  that  such  a  wide  interest  is  being  shown 
in  the  huckleberry  contest.  I  thiufe  he  hardly 
imagined  that  our  Club  was  so  “up  and  do¬ 
ing”  until  the  names  began  to  arrive  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It’s  a  good  thing  for 
the  boys  and  girls  who  take  part,  it’s  a  good 
thing  for  the  Club  and  we  hope  Uncle  Elm 
may  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
him  and  the  great  interests  he  represents. 

One  of  the  cousins  suggests  in  a  letter  that 
each  member  of  the  Club  have  a  badge  of  blue 
ribbon,  perhaps,  on  which  should  be  imprinted 
in  gilt  letters  Y.  H.  C.  of  R.  N.  Y. — the 
Youths’  Horticultural  Club  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker.  This  would,  indeed,  be  nice,  but 
there  are  some  objections  to  it  which,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  state.  I  have  some¬ 
times  thought  that  a  neat  “  Certificate  of 
Membership”  might  be  gotten  up  and  for¬ 
warded  to  each  member  on  certain  conditions 
that  would  give  new  interest  to  the  Club. 

Early  in  the  Fall  we  shall  resume  our  “dis¬ 
cussions”  again,  and  I  hope  each  one  will  take 
hold  with  renewed  vigor.  There  is  so  much 
for  young  hands  and  nimble  feet  to  do  on  the 
farm  and  about  the  house  during  the  Summer 
that  it  seemed  best  to  adjourn  the  discussions 
until  the  hard  work  is  over.  But  now  is  the 
time  to  “make  notes”  and  prepare,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  for  writiug  to  the  Club  on  the  nu¬ 
merous  questions  that  we  shall  discuss,  aud 
we  shall  be  glad  to  consider  any  questions 
which  the  members  may  submit  for  discus- 
sio I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  for  as 
many  as  will,  to  send  in  a  shortlist  which  they 
think  would  make  good  topics,  and  wo  will 
give  them  all  due  consideration. 

Will  Florence  Conye3,  an  Iowa  Cousin, 
please  accept  Uncle  Mark’s  thanks  for  a  box 
of  very  pretty  wild  phloxes!  They  were 
very  beautiful  and  much  prized. 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 

Oeorge  B.,  Evanston,  III.,  wants  to  know 
what  Kohl-Rabi  is,  and  how  it  is  cultivated. 

Ans. — Kohl-Rabi  or  turnip-rooted  cabbage 
is,  as  its  name  indicates,  evidently  a  hybrid 
between  the  cabbage  and  turnip,  aud  partakes 
of  the  characteristics  of  both.  When  the 
Kohl-Rabi  is  two  thirds  grown  if  boiled  and 
sliced  it  will  be  found  tender  and  of  a  delicate 
flavor.  The  plants  are  transplanted  when 
three  or  four  inches  high,  to  rows  two  feet 
apart  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  They 
grow  Best  on  a  deep,  rich  soil.  Their  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cabbage. 

John  Banov,  Newtown,  Pa.,  asks  how 
many  farmers  there  are  in  the  United  States, 
and  what  are  the  farms  worth. 

Ans. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  there  are  7,600,- 
000  persons  eugaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  total  value  of  farms  and  farm  tools  is 
estimated  at  nearly  $13,500,000,000. 

Mollie  If.,  Petersburg,  N.  Y.,  wants  to 
know  how  the  vegetable  Scorzonera  is  used, 
and  what  it  is. 

Ans. — -Scorzonera  Hispanica  is  a  native  of 
Spain ;  is  similar  to  salsify  aud  requires  about 
the  same  kind  of  culture.  It  is  used  in  soups 
or  boiled  and  served  like  salsify.  The  outside 
skin  should  be  removed  before  cooking. 

Gertie  C.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  asks  how 
many  members  there  are  in  the  Horticultural 
Club. 

Ans. — Not  far  from  800.  It  is  a  goodly  list, 
and  yet  there  is  room  for  more  names  of 
bright  boys  and  girlB. 

Lorella  B.,  Brownsville,  Oregon,  sends 
specimen  of  ferns  and  asks  its  botanical 
name.  Grows  in  the  woods. 

Ans. — It  is  the  beautiful  Maiden  Hair  Fern, 
Adiantum  pedatum. 

- ♦  «■  ♦ - , - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;— Please  number  me 
with  the  rest  of  your  nephews.  I  have  taken 
the  Rural  since  last  November,  and  value  it 
above  any  paper  I  road.  I  take  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Cousins’  letters,  and  hope  I  shall 
be  able  in  the  future  to  write  something  that 
will  interest  some  of  them.  I  am  living  in  the 
Sunny  South,  in  Aiken  Co.,  S.  C.,  a  few  miles 


from  Aiken,  on  a  plantation  of  ours.  We 
enjoy  the  fine  climate  we  have  here.  Aiken 
is  said  by  some  to  be  the  healthiest  place  in 
the  world,  and  they  are  very  nearly  right  I 
think.  We  have  two  large  hotels  and  several 
boarding  bouses,  which  are  filled  nearly  all 
Winter  and  Spriug  with  boarders  from  all 
parts  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada, 
mostly  invalids,  which  speak  well  for  the 
health-giving  properties  of  the  balmy  breezes 
of  this  locality.  We  can  raise  most  anything, 
but  our  lands  need  to  be  highly  fertilized 
and  thoroughly  tilled  for  about  three  years 
before  we  can  realize  good  profits,  unless  the 
place  is  already  well  tilled.  We  have  bad 
ripe  strawberries  since  the  25th  of  March, 
peaches  since  the  22d  of  May;  huckleberries 
have  been  ripe  for  two  weeks:  plums 
are  about  half  gone;  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  are  getting  ripe.  We  generally  have 
asparagus  in  March,  and  new  potatoes  and 
green  peas  in  April,  then  we  have  plenty  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  until  frost,  and  collards  and 
turnips  and  onions  all  Winter.  Our  crops  are 
looking  well  despite  (he  cold  snap  and  rain. 
We  are  having  so  much  rain  I  am  afraid  our 
cotton  crop  will  be  badly  injured.  Our  corn 
aud  other  crops  are  looking  well  at  present, 
and  we  have  the  largest  oat  crop  raised  in  this 
State  so  far,  I  think.  Wheat  is  fair  to  mid- 
ling.  Rye  not  so  much  planted.  We  are 
harvesting  our  grain  as  fast  as  possible. 
Stock  is  in  good  condition,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  stock  law  passed  by  the  last  sitting  of 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  are  selling 
cheap.  I  have  some  plum  pits  I  picked  from 
one  of  our  wild  plum  trees.  They  are  a 
large,  yellow,  juicy  plum,  and  I  would  like 
you  to  try  a  few  of  them,  if  you  think  it 
worth  the  while,  and  see  if  they  will  not 
stand  the  Northern  W inter,  and  under  a  good 
nurseryman,  (being  grafted)  make  an  im¬ 
proved  plum.  If  Uncle  Mark  says  he  would 
like  to  try  them  I  will  send  him  some.  Your 
neice,  Enterprise. 

Aiken  Co.,  S.  C. 

[I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  some  of  the 
plum  pits  mentioned,  u.  m.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;— My  brother  and  I 
have  been  members  of  the  Horticultural  Club 
for  some  time,  and  we  like  it  very  much.  We 
have  takeu  the  Rural  New  Yorker  for  a 
number  of  years.  My  youngest  brother’s 
name  is  Bertie,  and  we  are  trying  to  raise 
some  watermelons;  we  are  going  to  have  all 
we  make  off  of  them.  Each  of  us  has  a  flowtr 
bed,  and  mother  gives  us  seed  to  plant  in 
them;  we  have  a  very  large  gardeu  in  all, 
and  it  is  full  of  flowers.  All  of  the  fruit 
trees  are  blossomed  very  full.  We  have  a 
great  many  apple  trees — nearly  a  thousand 
in  all.  We  also  have  got  a  Eeedling,  and 
it  is  about  the  nicest  apple  we  have  got  in 
the  whole  orchard.  We  have  a  few  pear  trees 
and  some  cherry  trees.  We  like  the  old  Wil¬ 
son  strawberry  the  best  of  all.  We  don’t 
know  much  about  raspberries,  only  the  Phila¬ 
delphia.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with  Louis 
Kurtz,  if  she  will  please  send  her  address. 

Waukesha  Co,,  Wis.  Maybell  Park. 

Uncle  Mark. — It  has  been  quite  a  while 
since  I  wrote  you.  You  gave  us  all  permis¬ 
sion  to  speak  of  anything  we  wanted  to.  I 
have  thought  of  something  that  I  think  would 
be  nice  and  that  is  a  badge  for  the  members 
of  the  Club.  A  badge  that  would  cost  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  would  do  well  enough.  I  have  a 
plan  which  I  will  enclose  in  this  letter.  Of 
course  if  you  do  get  up  one  you  may  take  this 
one  or  one  of  your  own,  just  as  you  choose. 
Where  there  are  a  good  many  cousins  living 
in  one  place,  I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
some  badge  to  wear.  Please  say  something 
about  it.  Your  niece, 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.  Bertie  Alford. 

[Thanks  for  your  suggestion.  I  will  think 
it  over.  Am  glad  the  cousins  take  such  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Club.  — U.  M.] 


Uncle  Mark, — We  live  on  a  farm  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  way  up  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  am 
16  and  my  sister  is  12.  We  are  going  to  try 
and  raise  some  Bowel’s  here  this  Summer. 
There  are  lots  of  wild  flowers  here  of  all  colors. 
Some  x>laces  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  white 
like  snow,  with  flowers.  We  have  water¬ 
melons  and  musk-melons  growing  nicely.  We 
have  now  (June  4)  oats  up  six  inches  high. 
Father  has  about  10  acres  of  garden  stuff  in. 
If  garden  seeds  are  scalded  first  they  will  come 
up  more  quickly  The  hollyhocks  that  we  got 
with  the  Rural  seeds  are  coming  up  and  the 
wheat  is  splendid.  Your  Nieces, 

Amanda  and  Maggie  Blanchard. 

Chaffee  Co.,  Col. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — My  watermelons  have 
not  come  up  yet.  Pa  gave  me  a  piece  of  land 
and  I  sowed  it  to  oats  and  wheu  they  were 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  I  cut  them 
down  and  took  the  rooti  out  aud  put  cab¬ 
bages  in  their  place.  I  sowed  some  early  rad¬ 
ishes  and  after  I  pulled  them,  I  transplanted 
lettuce  in  their  place.  Your  nephew, 

Union  Co.,  Iowa.  Juddik  Child. 


PERSONALS. 


IffiiJteUxnMtt*. 


and  pachinery. 


^cat  (Estate. 


Senator  Brown  has  given  $50,000  to  tha 
Georgia  State  University  at  Athens. 

Ex-Governor  Tilden’s  morning  exercise  on 
horseback  always  lasts  just  one  hour. 

Mrs.  Kate  Chase  Spragne  is  talkiug  about 
taking  her  four  children  to  England. 

Ismail,  the  present  Khedive’s  predecessor, 
is  living  in  Rome  on  an  income  of  $1,000,000 
a  year. 

Farmer  Haskiu,  who  is  mentioned  for  gov¬ 
ernor  in  New  York,  is  going  over  to  look  at 
Europe. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  has  gone  to  Alex¬ 
andria  in  his  new  yacht  Namouna,  the  finest 
over  built. 

Senator  Edmunds  is  said  to  do  more  mis¬ 
cellaneous  reading  than  all  the  other  Sena¬ 
tors  together. 

Governor  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  told  a  St. 
Louis  reporter  the  other  day  that  the  success 
of  the  temperance  cause  in  that  State  is  as¬ 
sured. 

Levi  P.  Morton,  United  States  Minister  to 
France,  is  said  to  have  contributed  $10,000  to 
various  charities  since  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Paris. 

Senator  Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia,  who  is  dying 
of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  after  a  prolonged 
agony,  has  had  nothing  but  spoon  diet  for  the 
last  five  months. 

Ex-Secretary  Hunt  has  fallen  heir  to  the 
bulk  of  the  property  of  Jose  Domingo,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  who  died  a 
few  days  ago.  In  his  will  Mr.  Domingo 
speaks  of  Mr.  Hunt  as  “my  intimate  friend.” 

General  Grant’s  Galena  comrades  have 
completed  the  soldiers’  monument  in  that  city. 
The  shaft,  which  is  40  feet  high,  bears  the 
names  of  more  than  400  soldiers  of  Jo  Daviess 
County  who  died  in  the  army.  General  Grant 
is  president  of  the  Monument  Association. 

Personally  to  witness  the  growth  of  a 
straggling  frontier  settlement  of  less  than  200 
souls  into  a  splendid  city  of  more  than  half  a 
million  has  been  the  experience  of  Mr.  Philo 
Carpenter,  of  Chicago,  who  on  Tuesday  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
his  arrival  there  from  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Ex-Governor  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  has  been  in  Washington  this  week  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  said,  since  be  left  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Senate,  more  than  15  years  ago. 
He  is  enjoying  excellent  health,  and  bears  his 
age  lightly,  only  a  sprinkling  of  gray  threads 
appearing  in  his  hair  and  whiskers. 

***“Help  yourself  and  others  will  help 
you.”  But  don’t  fail  to  use  Kidney-Wort  for 
all  liver,  kidney,  and  bowel  complaints,  piles, 
costiveness,  etc.  The  demand  of  the  people 
for  an  easier  method  of  preparing  Kidney- 
Wort  has  induced  the  proprietors,  the  well- 
known  wholesale  druggists,  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co.,  of  Burlington  Vt.,  to  prepare  it 
for  sale  in  liquid  form  as  well  as  in  dry  form. 
— Ado. 


Terms  for  1882. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

"  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $8.04  (12s.  6d. 

France . .  3.01  (16  «  fr. 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (20  hi  fr. 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  KTJR.A.L  NKW  -  YOfUCKPt 


Inside  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  line 

OutBide  or  last  page .  50 


Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ot.i  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  las.,  15  per  ct.;  S6  Ins.,  2U  per  oh;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
0r  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


anti  poultry. 


Tlie  People  have  Proclaimed 

THE  CIiYDESDAliE 

The  Kin^;  of  Draft  Horses. 


POWWIjIj  brothers, 


of  rivileGnlc  Stallions.  I  lie  best  breed  ol 

Draft  II «  Won.  AIvi  ail  Importation  of  the  choicest 
I’crcIteroit-NormntiN  to  oe  found.  Breeders  of 
Trottiiiii-llrcd  Itoiidscrr*,  and  importers  and 
Breeders  of  Holstein  anil  Devon  Cattle.  Rare 
Individual  KrvelU-nce  and  Choicest  Dtdigre e  our 
Specialties,  at  name  Unto  avoiding  animals  whose 
constitutional  vigor,  energies,  and  stamina  have  been 
impaired  by  high-feeding  and  over-fattening.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROFESSOR 


POWDER 


Made  from  Profe&sor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  hisenit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  anti  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works.  Providence,  R.  I. 

11 .  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’tJlOO  and  P  2  Reade  St.,  N.Y 


_  i  thl*/, 

Ktylytype1- 

„.i  50  ■•Irgnnt  new  Cliriimol'iirtt.  Hie.  1 1  pto.gi 
_  .tgts.  mate  50  per  rent.  Plcn-e  Mind  20c  forAgentV 
Allium  uf  .aitinli-.,  Premium  IJ.l  Xc,  lllunk  Cnrila  ul 
'wbole.ale.  JiOln  IIKOUlt  CARD  WOHks,  WtlilWiU 


OPteks,  afiBhta,  to. 


NEW  CROP 
READY 
N  JULY. 

send  for  a? Hiram  Sibley  &  Co 

CATALOGUE  (X  179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

AND  \  BOCHESTEB,  X.  Y. 

PRICE  LIST  200-206 Randolph St.Chicago,  IH 


Here  You  Have  Itl 

SWEET  CIDER!  SWEET  CIDER! 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apple8 
per  hour,  coinbiued  with  a  press  that  will  press  Sev¬ 
enty  five  gallons  at  a  nresslug.  Do  not  fall  lo  setid  for 
our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery, 
manufactured  by  the 

HIGGANUM  M’PG  C0KP0RATI0N. 

Higgnnuui,  Ct.  U.  8.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of  every 
description. 


SAW  M I L  LSsSSEI 


nest 

Jir- 

_  &  Prices  write 

THE  AULTAIAN  A  TAXLOR  CO..  Mansfield.  Ohio. 


“Victor’  one-horse  Grain  Drills, 


(3ando-hoeil). 

For  Sowrxo  Wheat 
between  ifundlnpCoRN 
or  Wheat,  Rve.Babley, 
Oats,  Kice,  etc..  In  fal¬ 
low  ground.  Can  be  ad- 
j  us  ted  also  to  drill  Cohn 
for  Essu-acie  purposes. 


(Send  for  circulars.)  Manufactured  by 


JbCwald  Over, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


!tti<sccUanc0U.si, 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO’S 


IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY, 

B?*For  several  years  wo  have  furnished  the  ’ 
Tallymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  orti-] 
tidal  color  for  blitter;  so  meritorious  that  It  met  I 
w  ith  great  sue’esa  everywhere  receiving  the  • 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  international  J 
Dairy  Fairs. 

tifBist  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re-" 
search  we  have  Improved  in  roveml  points,  and( 
now  olfer  this  new  color  ns  fAe  best  in  the  world. 

It  Will  Not  Colorthe  Buttermilk.  It| 

Wiii  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  is  the 
Strongest,  Brightest  and 
Cheapest  Color  Made, 

tsTAiuI,  while  prepared  In  oil,  h  so  compound¬ 
ed  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid. 

fa^SEWARE  of  all  Imitations,  and  ot  all. 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become  ( 
rancid  and  spoil  the  bn'.ter. 

tH"l( you  cannot  get  tho  ''improved”  write  us  ’ 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  it  without  extra  | 
expense,  (46) 

Unix's  J!lt  II.UU1SON  *  10,,  llnrllnzton,  It. 


THE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Go. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


rino  i  mun  i  laHUt  LUAN»SctivTfam» 

In  too  best  localities  In  the  West  negotiated  for  banks, 
colleges,  estates  «nd  privatelndlviduals.  Coupon  Bonds 
Interest  and  principal  paid  on  day  of  maturity  ot  the 
Third  National  IL.uk  in  IVexv  York  City . 
Funds  promptly  plm~-d.  Large  experience.  No  losses. 
Investors  compelled  to  Like  no  land .  No  delays  In  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest.  Only  the  very  choicest  loans  accepted. 
* 1111  xfiwmUon  given  to  those  seeking  Safe  and 
profitable  investments.  Scud  for  circular,  ref¬ 
erences  arid  sample  documents. 

Pre,?'  J  - PERKTXS,  Sec. 
J.T.  WARN  K.  Vice  Pros.  C.  W.  GIJ.UOTT,  Treoa. 
N .  F .  1IART.  Auditor. 


SMALL  GRAIN,  CORN,  and  UVE 

SfOCa.  Growing  combined.  The  most  profitable  and 
agreeable  or  any  occupation. 

NEBRASKA 

Excels  all  Western  Status  in  Mixed  Farming.  The 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

has  a,  ODD. HOD  A  CHIC**  of  Cheap  Rich  Lands 
adapted  to  this  industry.  For  a  (treat  variety  of  (acts 
and  information,  which  will  be  scut  rat:?.,  address 
l.KsVITT  lit  UN  LI  AIM* 

Land  Commissioner  II.  P.  By.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
ty Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

A  Four  thousand  acres  of  Arable  and  Pastoral  Lands 
In  one  body.  Situated  In  Putnam  County,  Tennessee, 
six  miles  west  of  Cookeville,  on  the  bead  waters  of 
Blackburn's  Fork,  Cum-  anil  Mine  Kick  Creeks— iribu 
tarlesof  the  Cumberland  and  Caney  Fork  Illver,  and 
about  equidistant  from  said  rivers — of  say  twelve 
miles,  file  Tennessee  and  Paulllc  Railroad  from 
Nashville  to  Bristol,  paruully  constructed  and  In 
working  order,  have  mode  their  permanent  surveys 
and  locale  tlielr  road  for  a  distance  of  three  miles 
upon  said  lands.  These  lauds  are  well  limbered  Arid 
have  about  35(1  acres  opeu,  but  not  In  cultivation. 
Will  sell  the  entire  tract-  -i.um  acres  more  or  less— 
for  the  sum  of  $8,000  cash;  or  if  on  the  usual  credit  of 
one,  two  and  three  years,  $2  50  per  acre  will  be 
charged,  with  lieu  retained.  For  further  particulars 
address  B.  II.  COOKE,  Nashville.  IV mi., 
Executor  of  Riohaisd  F.  Cooke,  deceased. 


ftn  TU  locate  before  seeing  -  nr  I  mies  River 
OUU  I  II  Settlement.  Illustrated  Ca,,..ugue fret. 
_ J.  F.  MANCHA  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va. 


gftimllanrou*. 


TEAS 


in  abundance.— S-»  Million  pounds 
Imported  last  year.— Prices  lower 
than  ever.— Agent*  wanted.— Don’t 
waste  time.— Send  for  circular. 

10  lbs.  Good  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $1. 
10  lb*.  Fine  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $2. 
10  lbs.  Choice  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $3. 


Send  for  pound  sample,  17  eta,  extra  for  postage. 
Then  get  up  a  club.  Choicest  Tea  in  the  world.— 
Largest  variety.— Pleases  everybody.— Oldest  Tea 
House  In  America.— No  chromo.— No  Humbug.— 
Straight  business,— Value  for  money. 
liOB’X  WELLS, 43  Yesey  St., N.Y., P.O.Box  1287. 


siooo 

trimmer  i  i.HSih»tT)eHI\i;i*;  T 


any  cane  or  Bund 
;  Bleeuiug,  Itching, 
VB37  -  -msm  vsmr  E  '.crated,  or  Prtv 

truum'ftfl  LjKS  that  DeBINfl’S  PII,E  R EMKDY 
fads  to  cure.  Prepared  by  J.P.NriLLElt.  M-D.,  915  Arch 
St.  Phila.,  Pa.  Mon  genuine  without  hit  sigmmr..  Send 
tor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  oonniry  stores.  S 1 . 


4o 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  lid 
Postpaid.  G.  L  Reed,  &  Co.,  Nassau.  N.  Y 


IOuj  limitations;. 


MUSIC  BOOKS  BY 


Ditson  &  Co.  publish  a  large  number  of  books  that 
are  purely  American  hi  design  and  composition. 


POT  CROWN 

.MANCHESTER 

Xstrawberry  plants. 

Also  J'SESEY  QUEFNY^OMO.  BTDWELL. 
FINCH’S  PISL  SinUT^GYPSY,  MT.  VERNON, 
and  all  ibo  aniriiBi'wTmbties,  both' new.  and.  old. 
Send  for  pamphli^<ming  honest  descriptions  with 
Blustratlonsjfie®. 

J  .JXijOY  JETT^4LlttIe  Silver,  N.  J. 


_  Veterinary  surgeon  and  Chemist.  uow 

traveling  in  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  C  ade  Powders  sold  tune  ara  worthless  trash  He 
says  at  FherVlan’s  Omdlttoo  Powders  are  absoiutei) 
pure  and  immense!  v  valuable  Nothing  on  earth  wil> 
make  beta  lay  like  Sheridan’s  Condition  id w tiers  Dose 
onoteastKX>nful  tonne  pint  rood  Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
by  mail  ror  eight  letter  stamps  I  s  JOHNSON  l  ')0 
'k^ton.  Miiaa  formuny  Bun  :or  M« 


,  ,  in  line  Pot  Layers,  planted  anytime  from  July  15th 

'  t“  September  iolli,  w  ill  give  a  full  crop  next  seirson. 

At  the  June,  ltfsl,  Exhiiiitoq  cf  the  New  York  llorti 
"S  cultural  Society,  vve  were  awarded  lour  first  prizes  for 

v  fi  -  ^  Strawberries  shown.  Colored  Plate,  Illustrating  the 


of  the  Varieties  for  1  ‘'-'J,  including  tin  new  and  f.-nn- 
ous  ••JKU8L1  (fl'KLN,"  logellitT with  our  certain 
and  simple  method  oi  cuiturc.  s*-i:t  to  nil  applicants 
on  receipt  ol  stamp. 


'Wi 


35  &  3T  Cortlanclt  St.,  New  York, 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


BRINGS 


SEED  STORE 


TO  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 

It  is  manifest  that  lYom  GOOD  SCEDS 
ONl*Y  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained 
,  The  oUivracter  of  LYN'DKKTH’S  SEHD5 

I  f  ri  rr* .  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 

--  They  are  the  STANDARD  for  ynalltj”.  Over 

_ _  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  our  own 

Founded  - 1  enltivation.  Ask  yotir  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 

packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  curd  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LANORETH  &  SONS,  21  and  23 S. Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia* 


it  IS  v>y  s.  u.  t'it Al  l.  The  subject  Is 
a  noble  and  heroic  one.  and  the  scenes  are  capable 
of  being  made  most  attractive,  will  soon  be  given. 
Miss  Anule  Carv  taking  the  principal  role. 

T)n-n  Mil  n  i  n  (*L50)  by  DUDLEY  BUCK.  Is  a 
xjk.  Ti  -'J  llillU  urand  Cantata,  founded  on  a 
legend  of  the  Crusades. 


46th  Psalm  fracSri& DUDLEY  BUCK-la 

Joseph  s  Pondage  chxd\vick. 
Belshazzar  <tL00)  By  butterfield. 

Are  two  soared  Cantatas  Introducing,  the  one 
Egyptian,  aud  the  other  Babylonian  scenes,  which 
with  proper  costuming,  may  be  made  magnificent 
The  music  ts  good,  and  either  is  well  word  giving 

New  Flower  Queen  ^ThooI 

Picnic  l*l00)  By  THOMAS. 


Flower  and  Excursion  Season. 


Redemption  Hymn 

will  be  niost  acceptable  to  choirs  and  choruses, 
OL.lVL.Tt  DITSON  A  CO..  Boston. 

C.  H,  DITSON  A  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS!  GET  THE 

SkJ  p \AI  RfiflSf  Onr  Lost  Exjilorers. 

lit  II  Uuw  l\j  The  full,  complete,  aud  au¬ 
thentic  history,  told  by  the  survivors,  of  the  ill-fated 

JEANNETTE  EXPEDITION. 

The  adventures,  discoveries,  thrilling  experiences 
and  tragic  euding,  hi l  combine  to  make  a  moM  Yiu* 
dilating  book;  2i>  cojtitu  a.  day  sold  by  livtt  ocinvo^stvis. 
Agents  wanted  iu  every  town.  5?eiid  for  eircul  rs 
terms  and  agency  to  AmkricaN  PCtiLisui.NG  Co.,  Hart 
ford.  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  SC  Louis. 


AGENTS  I  AGENTS  !  AGEATS  i 

<IEN.  DOTO^.'  bran*  new  book,  ’'V  puWisAcrf,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YUArvS  AMOING 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

is  the  yrwultst  ermner  ever  offered  to  you-  introduction  by 
<!E\\  SIS  HUM  A This  .S ‘ujtrrbly  1  Uustixilcd ,  f  irst  class  an  J 
T/a  iUin<j  work  outsells  all  others  I O  to  I ,  and  the  fastest  set 
knu  book  ever  published.  Agents  uvernge  I O  to  *dO  onlcrs*  a  day- 
1  *  I  h  thousand  in  pres*.  First -ela VkENTS  H  a  X  T  El*- 
Lx elusive  TtrrrtUtru  and  Extra  Term*  given.  Smd  for  circular* 
io  4*  1>.  VVOal TIIIXUTOX  As  CU.  U»rilorih  1  oim* 


S4§ 


♦ 


“I  go  against  my  Will,”  murmured  the 
young  wife  sweetly,  as  she  fondly  leaned  on 
her  William’s  arm  as  they  wandered  to  the 
concert  together. 

A  coroner  being  spoken  of  as  a  brave  man, 
a  bystauder  remarked  that  so  far  as  he  knew, 
“  a  coroner  is  usually  a  coward— that  he  never 
dare  sit  on  a  man  until  he  is  dead.” 

“Could  you  lay  your  finger  on  the  felon?’ 
asked  a  police  inspector  of  one  of  his  men. — 
“  Not  very  well,  just  now,  sir,  because  1  have 
a  felon  on  my  finger,”  was  the  reply. 

“I  understand  that  your  courtship  with 
Charley  is  at  an  end.” — “Yes,”  said  she, 
“  Charley  pressed  his  suit  until  it  became 
threadbare,  and  then  I  gave  him  the  sack.” 

A  little  reading  lesson  for  little  children, 
— “  This  is  a  picture  of  Freddy’s  rabbits,  but 
it  is  also  a  picture  of  a  fox.  The  fox  is  very 
fat.  Where  are  Freddy’s  rabbits?  Freddy’s 
rabbits  are  in  the  fox.” 

Heavy  Thunder.— Stopping  at  a  village 
inn,  there  came  a  thunder-storm,  aad  a  vis¬ 
itor,  surprised  that  a  new  country  should 
have  reached  such  perfection  in  meteorologic 
manufactures,  said  to  a  bystander,  “Why, 
you  have  very  heivy  thunder  here.” — “Ye-',” 
replied  the  man,  “we  do,  considering  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants.” 

A  city  merchant  who  had  foi  merly  been  a 
resident  of  a  country  town,  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  habitual  visits  to  his  native  place. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  missed  a  minis¬ 
ter  who  had  preached  there  for  many  years, 
and  on  asking  for  him  one  of  the  deacons 
said,  “You  mean  Mr.  Chancel;  yes,  we  sent 
him  his  resignation  last  Autumn.  ” 


Scipio,  N.  Y,.,  Dec.  1,  1879. 

I  am  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  here, 
and  an  educated  physician.  I  am  not  in 
practice,  but  am  my  sole  family  physician, 
and  advise  in  many  chronic  cases.  Over  a 
year  ago  I  recommended  your  Hop  Bitters  to 


«  si  tr  »  ® 

«  Prepared  fromM/M  \j  tropieal  g  5- 

<  fruits  J\jJ  and  plants.  ^  ® 

®  P 

Is  tlicbcNt  and  most  n«reenl>le  preparation 

iu  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorders  that 
attend  It. 

Ladies  and  children,  and  those  who  dislike  taking 
pills  and  nauseous  mediel  nes,  are  especially  pleased 
with  Its  agreeable  qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  may  be  used  in  all 
cases  that  need  the  aid  of  a  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperient  medicine  •  and  while  it  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  agents  named,  It  Is  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  objections  common  to  them.  J'ucked  in 
bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cts.  Large  Boxes,  50  cts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUGGISTS. 


A  FISHY  STREAM, 


j  1 1  -m 

K  iTl 

I- 71 1 

B  iH 

I » T’.I  1 1 

Piscator  (who  has  firmly  hooked  a  fine  root). — “  Now,  Boy  1  Gently  does  it !  We’ll  have 
him  out  if  I  stay  here  a  week.”  Boy, — “Ah  I  he’ll  be  a  prize,  Sir.  There’s  hony  bin  one 
Fish  caught  in  this  ’ere  stream  fur  foive  year,  and  h’s  stuffed  as  a  curiosity. — Fun. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


ANNUAL  SALES  OVER  50,000  TONS 


All  Farmers  wishing  to  make  their  business  a  success,  should 
use  this  old  and  tried  plant  food.  Its  use  pays  better  than 
any  other  investment,  giving  a  direct  return  of  many  times 
its  cost  in  the  increase  of  yield.  It  is  rich  iu  ammonia,  bone 
phosphate  of  lime  and  potash,  and  is  a  complete  manure, 
suitable  for  all  crops.  For  sale  by  local  agents.  Pamphlets 
w  ith  testimonials,  directions  for  use,  and  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  mailed  free  on  application. 


GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS 


GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


a.  D.  Woodruff,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Special  Agent  for  New  Y’ork.  Spoon kii  &  Kae,  Managers,  Erie  Depot,  Erie,  Pt 


ENSILAGE 


"  ^jj|  ^  ,  l  l^ll,-S  M 

Cu.< .  aa  orcAita,  KING  ROLLERS, ^c.L^rheJokNLY 
Cutter  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  and  cut  fast. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
E.  W.  UOSS  A.  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  Kurul  New-Yorker. 


From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  80RGHUM  JUICE  faster,  and  with 
leas  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known. 
THOUSANDS  JN  USE. 

Send  postal  for  L  - 

lar^aud  TeaUtno- 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


fi  ■ 

pigStt 


my  invalid  wife,  who  had  been  under  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  of  Albany’s  best  physicians 
several  years.  She  ha9  become  thoroughly 
cured  of  her  various  complicated  diseases  by 
their  use.  We  both  recommend  them  to  our 
friends,  many  of  whom  have  also  been  cured 
of  their  various  ailments  by  them. 

REV.  E,  R.  WARREN. 

A  World  of  Good. 

One  of  the  most  popular  medicines  now  be¬ 
fore  the  American  public,  is  Hop  Bitters.  You 
see  it  every  where.  People  take  it  with  good 
effect.  It  builds  them  up.  It  is  not  as  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  taste  as  some  other  Bitters,  as  it  is 
not  a  whiskey  drink.  It  is  more  like  the  old- 
fashioned  bone-set  tea,  that  has  done  a  world 
of  good.  If  you  don’t  feel  just  right,  try 
Hop  Bitters — Nunda  News. — Adv. 


.A.  IS  ew  Departure  in  Grain  Drills. 

The  only  drill  in  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  and  see  his  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  control  the  machine  No  Gear  Wheels.  Feed  is  placed  directly  on  the 
Axle.  A  POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  in  the  market  that  will 
sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and  not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address 
the  Manufacturers. 

HAltT,  HITCnCOClv  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

THE  HElTSTOITEi— in  iwiirrmw 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE. 

■  mV i  EB  ■■  U  And  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

ff  MvIIOIh  AGENTS  WANTED.  MSB 

Will  wash  Clean  r.  Easier,  and  with  Less  _ _  _ _  ■ 

Injury  t<>  Clothes  than  any  other  in  the  f 

World.  We  challenge  any  manufacturer  fj|jt  ilju  0 

to  produce  a  bettor  Washer.  Every  Ma-  ft  {a  a 

chine  Witmuleil  FIVE  Years  and  Sat-  UDifeg  fit  51 

isfactiou  Guaranteed.  Tho  only  Washer  0 

that  nan  ho  cl  i  mped  to  any  sized  tub  like  III — -  ,  jiiHi  0 

a  Wringer.  It  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  ~ ■ .  jy 

galvanized,  and  will  outlast  any  two  I 

wooden  machines  Agi-iil.-i  wanted.  »»M'\[jr  V 

Exclusive  Territory.  Our  agents  all  over  Ta?u-U:'|ii'  [w'-ferii  *  n 

the  country  are  making  from  $75  to  $200  a  V-  U '  taXjlYv  i* 

per  month.  Retail  prion^  $7.  Sample  to  ™  ■' 

KEYSTONE  WRINCERS  AT  LOWEsfwHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free,  liefer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  V  .F.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  lCric,  Pa. 


CIDER 


PRE«SRS,  GRATERS,  ELEVATORS  Pumps 
Evaporators,  ve  ,&c.  U37~Send  for  Catalogue  ‘‘fi.’’ 
BOO.UEK  *fc  KOsCilEKT  Frees  t  o.. 

SVRaCUSK,  n.  y. 

New  York  City  Offlee,  62  Vesey  St. 


THE  MASSILLON  PONY  MIL1 

STRICTLY  TORT  ABLE, 


Supplies  a  long;  felt  want-  IOO  Sold  In 
Ninety  Days. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  In  moderately 
timbered  country  can  find  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mills. 

Every  owner  of  a  timbered  lot  I:  Interested  In  having 


ing  logs  to  mlil.  All  the  waste  hii  ved. 

Write  tor  Circulars  and  Price  Liste,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.  [Nnwo  u,j.  Faper.] 

RUSSELL  &,  CO.,  Massillon,  0. 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  *10  free.  RIDEOUT  A  CO  . 
10  Barclay  8t.,  New  York. 


$5to20 


Address  F.  O.  VICKERY.  Augusta.  Me 


dj>  r  a..  O  Aper  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free. 

«/  IUA  VAddress  SUnson  &  Co.,  Portland.  Me. 

(«>  i*  »  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
w"”’free.  Address  Hallett  A  Co..  Portisod.  M>  lne. 

|  a  wtwi,  «iz  a  day  at  nome  easily  maue.  Cosuj 
*  outfit  free.  Address  True  &  Co,  Augusta  Me. 


The  Union  Grain  Drill, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

ZER. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 


It  Is  what  every  boy  wants,  and 
what  every  man  ought  to  have. 

Send  U-cent  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  price-list  to 

The  Pope  M’f  g  Co. 

5115  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass 
New  York  Riding  School  34th  St.  near  4tli  Avenue. 


r  RECTANGULAR  &, 

i  Squaro  TSoac  <  'nurns- 
Chr.apr.it  because  the  heat.  No 
i  inside  fixtures,  and  alwagtt 
[reliable,  i  sizes  of  each  kind 
[made.  We  make  Curtis'  lin- 
I proved  Factory  Cbum  and 
Mice  in's  Power  Butter  Work 
er.  ViuiueaHoned  proof  giv¬ 
en  of  1be.tr  so f>rrlor  qualities 
Iu  material  and  construction 
not  dreamed  of  by  other  ma¬ 
kers.  Send  tor  Dairyman 
free.  CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkin oun,  WU 


Also  Straw  Burnlug  Engines,  both  Portable  and 
Trajtlou.  Full  assortment  of  sizes.  Address. 

RUSSELL  &  CO,  Massillon,  O, 


MKT’***-  - 

IMPROVED  TRACTION  ENGINE 


SUPERIORITY  PROVED 

THE  SIMPLEST  &  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

-  LIGHT- RUNNING — * 


NEW  MOM  E 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Oa. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  BIAMPG  CO., 

American  Fruit  l>ritr.  Wayneaboro5  I* a. 


Feed,  your  StooJi 

WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Limited 
I'Hii.AOBLrBii,  Px. 


Whitman’s  Patent  Americus. 


The  best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  Will  make 
twenty  per  cent,  more  cider 
than  any  other. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 
Geared  outside. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  first- 
lass  mill.  Mnfrs.  of  Horse- 
Powers,  Com  Sheilers,  Feed 
Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

Bend  Tor  circulars  aud 
prices. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


j.  B.  CROWELL  &  CO. 

Creencastle,  Pa. 


26  III 


Year 


CRAIN  &  FERTILIZER  DRILLS. 

Complete  Force  Feed,  Rubber  Springs,  AUTOMATIC 
CUT  OFF,  saving  FERTILIZERS.  Agents  wanted  in 
territory  not  occupied. 

tSf~  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS. 

Call  on  or  write  to  It.  II.  AI.I.KN  dt  CO.,  Nevf 
Vork,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

«  1 _ _  ion  “  *-*v  aj* 


VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  N.  Y.  A  complete  college  course 
for  women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music,  and 
a  preparatory  department.  Catalogues  sent 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President, 


Vol  XLI.  No.  1697. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  5,  1882. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2,00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


This  comparatively  new  and  little  known 
shrub  blooms  with  the  Japan  Quince.  The 
color  of  the  bud  is  that  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot 
Rose,  as  we  have  said  in  previous  articles,  but 
this  color  changes  to  a  bright,  delicate  rose, 
both  inside  and  out — not  inside  alone,  as  we 
previously  stated.  The  petals  vary  from  eight  to 
fourteen.  It  is  a  far  more  graceful  shrub  than 
the  Japan  Quince.  In  this  the  branches  are  stiff, 
upright  and  unbending.  In  Hall’s  Apple  the 
branches  are  pliant  and  gracefully  arching. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  shrubs  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  will  not  disappoint  those  who  try  it. 
The  young  leaves  are  elliptical,  two  inches 
long  and  frequently  of  a  bright,  bronze-pur¬ 
ple  underneath.  As  we  have  said,  it  has 
proven  perfectly  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
and  it  is  from  a  specimen  grown  there  that  our 
illustration  has  been  drawn  and  engraved. 

■ - - 

THE  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY. 


This  new  raspberry  is  now  causing  so  much 
excitement  among  fruit  growers  in  the  Sou¬ 
thern  Ulster  fruit  section,  by  reason  of  its 
unusual  promise,  that  I  have  been  led  to  make 
a  careful  examination  as  to  Its  origin,  habits, 
and  meritorious  claims  to  public  favor.  The 
facts  thus  elicited  I  now  present  to  readers  of 
the  Rural  as  aecuratelv  as  possible. 

Late  last  week  I  attended  a  raspberry  exhi¬ 
bition  held  in  the  little  village  of  Highland, 
on  the  Hudson,  which  is  now  one  of  the  great 
small  fruit  centers  of  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley.  I  there  found  a  fair  show  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  this  fruit  which  has  netted  so 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  Ulster  County 
fruit-growers  in  years  past.  Here  was  the 
new  “  Marlboro,”  not  only  a  full  supply  of  the 
fruit,  but  also  the  large  canes  of  a  growing 
hill  in  full  fruitage,  which  had  been  cut  from 
the  ground  and  transported  eight  miles  to  the 
fair.  The  fruit  was  certainly  the  finest  I  ever 
saw — fine  flavored,  very  large,  firm,  bright 
scarlet  in  color,  and  beautiful.  The  immense 
canes  were  loaded  to  the  very  tips.  Three  of 
the  berries  weighed  half  an  ounce  in  the  scales 
of  an  apothecary  below  the  hall.  Many  lead 
ing  fruit  growers  and  propagators  were  in 
attendance,  and  great  interest  was  manifested 
in  this  new  raspberry.  Mr.  A.  J.  Cay  wood, 
the  originator,  who  exhibited  the  fruit  was, 
of  course,  very  enthusiastic  in  its  praise, 
and  freely  invited  parties  to  visit  him  at 
Marlboro,  and  see  the  raspberry  growing. 
Such  an  invitation  I  accepted,  preferring  to 
satisfy  myself  in  that  way.  I  found  that 
many  other  gentlemen,  including  prominent 
fruit  men,  both  in  this  locality  and  from 
abroad,  had  also  resolved  upon  the  same  plan 
of  investigation,  some  ten  or  fifteen  being  pre¬ 
sent  on  the  pleasant  grounds  of  Mr.  Cay  wood 
on  the  day  of  my  visit. 

Origin  op  the  Marlboro. —Mr.  Caywood 
says  he  has  been  experimenting  with  the  view 
of  improving  the  red  raspberry  for  over  20 
years.  He  has  labored  to  produce  first  of  all 
an  entirely  hardy  variety:  then  large  size, 
fine  appearance,  and  earliness  of  ripening. 
During  these  years  he  has  obtained  six  gener¬ 
ations  of  the  raspberry.  His  first  cross  waB 
that  of  the  Hudson  River  Antwerp  on  the  old 
English  Globe  variety.  -  He  confined  his  efforts 
to  the  stock  so  obtained  with  the  exception  of 
admitting  in  the  line,  on  one  cross,  the  Button 
Raspberry.  From  his  sixth  and  last  cross, 
which  was  with  the  Highland  Hardy,  the 
Marlboro  was  produced. 

Points  Claimed  for  it.— First  he  claims 
perfect  hardiness.  The  canes  have  never  been 
protected  in  his  ground,  and  he  says  not  a 
bud  has  ever  been  injured,  but  the  fruit  is 
produced  at  the  very  tip.  It  is  also  the  earli¬ 


est  and  latest  red  raspberry  they  have,  he 
says,  commencing  early  and  continuing  long 
in  fruit;  it  ripened  last  year  on  June  15th,  and 
was  in  fruit  for  two  months.  This  year  by 
reason  of  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  it 
ripened  June  20th.  The  valuable  feature  of 
holding  the  fruit  two  or  three  days  after 
ripening,  is  also  claimed.  Unusual  vigor  of 
canes,  great  productiveness,  large  size,  and 


superior  market  qualities  are  other  important 
features  set  forth  by  the  originator. 

What  I  saw  op  toe  Marlboro. — It  was 
growing  in  the  hills  in  what  seemed  to  be  good 
clay  loam.  The  canes  were  immense,  mea¬ 
suring  from  seven  to  eleven  feet  in  hight. 
Each  hill  was  a  perfect  pyramid  of  luxuriant 
dark  green  foliage,  heavily  laden  with  fruit 
in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  large  scarlet 
berries  to  the  expanded  .blossom.  The  fruit 


arms  were  over  two  feet  long,  and  fruited  all 
along,  some  having  eight  clusters  of  fruit 
each.  The  canes  were  fruited  to  the  terminal 
bud.  I  confess  it  was  a  most  attractive  sight 
to  any  fruit  grower,  and  the  visitors  were 
most  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hallock  who  first  began  the  raspberry  business 
on  the  Hudson  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and 
who  is  now  over  eighty  years  of  age,  said  this 


show  of  fruit,  exceeded  anything  he  had  ever 
seen  of  the  Hudson  River  Antwerp  in  its  best 
days.  He  said  if  the  berries  would  grow  like 
that,  an  acre  of  them  wuld  produce  about 
$2,000  in  a  single  yer  r.  Another  gentleman 
who  was  present,  v.  as  afterwards  seen  in  ear¬ 
nest  conversation  aside  with  the  originator; 
and  Mr.  Caywood  afterward  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  put  his  price 
upon  his  stock  of  the  Marlboro  Raspberry,  and 


had  given  the  gentleman  the  first  refusal.  Of 
course,  it  has  never  yet  been  disseminated. 

H.  Hendricks. 

[From  what  we  have  seen  and  know  of  this 
splendid  variety,  we  freely  subscribe  to  the 
above.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it 
has  not  been  tested  away  from  the  favorable 
place  of  its  origin.  Eds.] 

- »  + - 

THE  MANCHESTER  STRAWBERRY  Vs. 
HOVEY  SEEDLING. 


Early  last  Spring  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  their  catalogue  for  1S82,  closed  their 
description  of  the  Hovey  Seedling  Strawberry 
by  saying:  “  After  nearly  fifty  years  of  sue 
cessful  cultivation  this  variety  is  now  being 
introduced  under  the  name  of  Manchester.” 
This  is  no  simple  hint  that  the  two  might  be 
the  same,  but  a  broad  statement  that  the 
Manchester  is  the  old  and  worn-out  Hovey 
under  a  new  name,and,commg  from  such  a  well 
known  firm  as  Hovey  &  Co.,  who  ought  to 
know  their  own  pet  child  after  more  than  forty 
years’  cultivation  of  it,  this  statement  natur¬ 
ally  attracted  the  attention  of  horticulturists 
all  over  the  country,  and  led  to  much  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  pro>s 
consequently  letters  began  to  pour  in  upon  us 
accusing  our  firm  and  other  nurserymen  of 
palming  off  an  old  variety  as  a  new  and 
valuable  one.  Some  even  refused  to  take 
plants  ordered,  others  declined  to  pay  for 
those  already  received.  To  all  such  we  wrote 
that  Mr.  Hovey  knew  very  little  about  the 
Manchester,  having  never  seen  the  plant,  and 
the  fruit  but  once,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
seen  the  strong  and  vigorous  plant,  with  its 
load  of  fruit,  as  exhibited  by  us  at  Boston,  on 
June  2Sth,  18S1,  in  connection  with  the  Long¬ 
fellow,  where  it  received  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  new  variety  on  exhibition,  he  would  at 
once  admit  it  was  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Hovey  Seedling. 

At  the  Nurserymen’s  Convention  at  Roches¬ 
ter  last  June,  I  was  beset  on  all  sides  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter,  and  was  asked  in  all 
seriousness,  if  we  were  not  afraid  the  two 
were  identical  and  would  be  proven  so  at 
fruiting  time  this  year,  showing  conclusively 
that  the  statement  of  Hovey  &  Co.  was  taken 
in  earnest,  even  by  those  who  should  have 
known  better  from  the  simple  fact  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  worn-out  Hovey 
to  produce  the  enormous  crops  that  the  Man¬ 
chester  has  for  the  past  few  years  on  the  sand 
barrens  of  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  even  if  the 
two  were  alike  in  every  other  particular  the 
fact  that  the  Manchester  has  eight,  ten,  and 
sometimes  20  fruit  stalks  to  a  single  plant, 
while  the  Hovey  never  has  more  than  two, 
and  selaom  more  than  one,  should  have  con¬ 
vinced  every  fruit  grower  early  in  the  season 
that  the  two  kinds  were  entirely  distinct,  even 
if  they  doubted  the  statements  of  such  high 
authority  as  Peter  B.  Mead,  Dr.  Hexamer, 
Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard,  E.  Williams,  Wm. 
Parry,  P.  M.  Augur,  E.  P.  Roe,  and  many 
others  who  saw  it  in  fruit  last  Summer  and 
pronounced  it  a  new  and  valuable  variety  pro¬ 
ducing  enormous  crops  of  delicious  berries  on 
soil  apparently  little  better  than  the  ocean 
beach. 

Thus  far  I  have  refrained  from  saying  any¬ 
thing  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  print,  wish¬ 
ing,  before  doing  so,  to  exhibit  the  fruit  and 
plant  once  more  at  Boston,  where  Mr.  Hovey 
could  have  ample  opportunity  to  compare 
it  with  his  favorite  and  thus  be  able  to 
render  a  more  just  verdict  than  that  of  la9t 
season.  This  opportunity  was  offered  on  June 
80,  at  the  annual  Rose  and  Strawberry  Show 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
and  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  dated  July  4, 
1882,  gives  his  opinion  after  once  more  seeing 
the  fruit.  "  Yours  of  the  1st  at  hand,  and  I 


HALL’S  APPLE— M ALUS  HALLEANA.  [From  Life.]  Fig.  236. 
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am  glad  to  have  this  early  opportunity  to  re¬ 
ply,  because  if  the  specimens  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Strawberry  exhibited  by  you  last  Friday 
area  fair  sample,  I  must  frankly  acknowledge 
my  great  error  in  considering  it  a  synonym 
of  the  Hovey,  for  there  is  no  comparison  or 
resemblance  only  in  the  single  fact  that  both 
are  pistillate.”  The  frank  acknowledgement 
of  his  error  by  Mr.  Hovey  settles  tb©  whole 
matter  in  dispute,  and  I  ask  for  its  publica¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  clear  our  own  firm  and  other 
nurserymen  from  the  imputation  of  having 
offered  an  old  variety  for  a  new  and  valua- 
b  one,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  who,  when  its  real  merits  are 
known  will  plant  the  Manchester  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  any  other  sort,  on  account  of 
its  vigorous  growth,  great  productiveness  and 
firmness  to  bear  transportation,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  perfect  form  and  bright  color 
of  the  fruit. 

The  one  great  injury  that  is  coming  from 
all  this  talk  of  its  being  identical  with  the 
Hovey  is  that  one  or  two  unscrupulous  dealers 
are  sending  out  old  Hovey  plants  for  true 
Manchester,  and  the  public  are  buying  ex¬ 
tensively  of  such  on  account  of  the  low  price 
at  which  they  are  offered,  and  while  we  know 
of  no  way  to  prevent  this  fraud,  the  public  can 
protect  themselves  by  buying  only  from 
nurserymen  of  known  reliability,  and  of  such 
I  am  happy  to  say  there  are  plenty  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  J.  H.  Hale. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  MICHIGAN— 1882. 


T.  T.  LYON. 


The  present  has  been  a  very  unusual  season, 
so  far  as  the  ripeniug  of  strawberries  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Of  the  early- blooming  varieties  some 
were  showing  a  few  blossoms  when  the 
“  cold  wave”  that  so  sadly  injured  the  bloom 
in  more  southern  localities,  visited  us;  and 
the  loss  of  these  has  doubtless,  to  some  extent, 
delayed  the  appearance  of  ripe  fruit  of  such 
kinds.  Others,  however,  have  apparently 
been  delayed  by  subsequent  unseasonably 
cold  weather,  so  that  we  find  a  very  constant 
difference  of  seven  or  eight  days  between  the 
date  of  ripening  of  the  same  varieties  in  1881 
and  1882. 

Metcalf,  which  last  year  ripened  its  first 
specimens  on  J une  6th,  did  not  mature  a  berry 
this  season  until  the  13th. 

Crystal  City  ripened  last  year  on  June 
6th;  but,  this  year,  its  first  mature  specimen 
appeared  on  the  14th. 

Duncan,  which,  with  us,  still  maintains  its 
position  as  the  best  very  early  berry,  failed  to 
ripen  before  the  lath.  I  am  prepared  to  com¬ 
mend  it  as  early,  large,  excellent,  and  quite 
prolific — the  most  so  of  the  very  early  sorts, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Duchesse. 

Philadelphia,  a  variety  coming  to  us  from 
Ohio,  without  a  history,  was  only  a  day  later 
in  ripening;  but  may  be  dismissed  as  having 
little  aside  from  earliness  to  recommend  it. 
Ripe  the  16  th. 

Black  Giant,  like  so  many  of  Durand’s 
Seedlings,  although  of  good  quality,  fails  in 
productiveness,  and,  1  fear,  must,  for  that 
reason,  be  laid  aside.  Ripe  the  16th. 

Early  Canada  is  a  supposed  seedling  of 
Wilson’s  Albany,  by  A.  M.  Smith,  of  Ontario. 
Ripe  on  the  16th;  will  bear  further  trial.  It 
may  prove  desirable,  if  sufficiently  produc¬ 
tive. 

Longfellow  ripened  a  few  berries  also  on 
the  16th,  although  the  main  crop  matured 
several  day3  later.  It  is  a  heavy  bearer  of 
very  large,  oblong-ovate  fruit,  of  rich,  dark 
color,  moderately  firm,  and  of  a  mild,  pleas¬ 
ant  flavor.  I  consider  it  of  high  promise  as  a 
market  berry,  especially  for  near  markets. 

Burr’s  New  Pine  was  planted  as  a  means 
of  comparison.  Its  small,  rich,  mild  fruit 
ripened  this  year  on  June  17th.  Although  of 
superior  flavor,  it  is  nearly  or  quite  super¬ 
seded. 

Bright  Idea  is  a  seedling  by  Rev.  Charles 
Arnold,  of  Paris,  Ontario.  Plants  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  last  season,  for  trial.  The 
plant  proves  hardy  and  vigorous;  fruit  large 
to  very  large,  conical,  rounded;  bright  crimson 
in  color;  mild,  sub  acid  and  rich  in  flavor, 
only  moderately  firm.  I  suppose  it  is  not  yet 
offered  for  sale.  In  size  and  productiveness  it 
has  few,  if  any,  superiors.  It  ripened  on  the 
17th. 

New  Dominion— also  an  Ontario  seedling, 
originating  in  1873— is  again  bearing  heavily, 
and  shows  desirable  qualities  as  a  market 
berry.  Rip©  on  the  17th. 

Bidwkll,  Emperor,  and  Champion  ripened 
with  the  foregoing,  on  the  17th. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  also  ripened  berries  on 
the  17ch.  The  plant  is  very  vigorous,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  productive,  with  very  large,  long- 
ovate  or  truncate  conical  fruit,  rich  crimson 
or  scarlet;  of  mild,  rich,  sub  acid  flavor.  I 
commend  it  both  to  the  amateur  and  market 
grower  as  among  the  very  few  highly-prom¬ 
ising  varieties. 

Excelsior,  Captain  Jack,  and  Wood¬ 
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ruff’s  Nos.  1  and  2  ripened  together  on  the 
ISth.  The  first  are  profitable  market  sorts  ; 
but  I  doubt  yet  if  the  Woodruff  Seedlings 
wil  I  prove  productive  enough. 

Kirkwood  and  Mount  Vernon,  both  re¬ 
puted  to  have  had  their  origin  in  New  Jersey, 
and  by  many  considered  identical,  are  really 
very  near! y  identical,  both  in  plant  and  fruit, 
except  that,  in  my  case,  the  latter  has  ripened 
a  week  later  than  the  former.  This  apparent 
difference,  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  former  is  growing  in  warm,  sandy 
loam  ;  while  the  latter  is  on  moist,  clayey 
loam.  1  regard  them  as  valuable  market 
sorts — bow  valuable  may  depend  on  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  plant  and  its  ability  to  adapt  itself 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  formal’ 
ripened  on  the  19th;  the  latter  on  the  26th. 

Little  s  No  10  came  to  me  from  J ohn 
Little,  of  Ontario  last  season.  It  is  appar¬ 
ently  identical  with  Cumberland  Triumph, 
with  which  there  may  perchance  have  been 
an  admixture  of  plants,  the  latter  having 
been  seut  by  mistake. 

Neu  nan’s  Prolific,  the  variety  so  popular 
in  the  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  market,  is 
also  a  heavy  bearer  here  ;  but  of  only  me¬ 
dium-sized  berries,  soft  in  texture  and  quite 
acid.  It  may,  of  course,  improve  in  a  more 
favorable  season. 

Warren,  a  fine,  rich,  dark  dessert  berry, 
from  Kentucky,  ripened  also  on  the  19th.  It 
is  of  only  medium  size,  rather  firm,  juicy, 
rich,  mild.  So  far  it  is  hardly  productive 
enough  for  market  culture. 

Reed’s  Kansas  Mammoth  I  fear  is  too  far 
out  of  its  latitude  here.  It  is  rather  large, 
but  variable,  bo  met1  mas  cockscombed,  pale  in 
color,  firm,  poor  in  quality.  Ripened  on  the 
21st. 

Little’s  No.  5  is  another  novelty  received 
a  year  since  from  Mr.  John  Little,  of  Ontario. 
It  is  a  moderate  bearer  ;  fruit  long,  ovate- 
conical,  knobby,  dull,  light  crimson  ;  much 
like  Kentucky  in  plant  as  well  as  fruit.  So 
far,  has  borne  but  moderately.  Ripe  on  the 
21st. 

Queen  of  the  West  would  seem  to  be  a 
misnomer,  since  it  is  reputed  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  New  Jersey.  The  plant  is  vigorous, 
but  bears  lightly.  The  fruit  is  large,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  grow  irregular  or  cockscombed; 
of  mild,  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavor;  bright  in 
color,  but  must  improve  considerably  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness  to  become  popular.  Ripens  with 
the  foregoing. 

Turner's  Favorite  is  hardy  and  vigorous, 
with  medium-sized,  rich-looking,  but  soft 
fruit.  Too  unproductive  to  become  popular. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 


A  party  was  recently  invited  to  test  the 
newer  strawberries,  on  the  ground  of  Ellwan- 
ger  &  Barry,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Barry  volunteered  to  guide  us  about.  Though 
this  was  one  of  the  largest  collections  I  have 
over  seen,  1  found  few  among  them  of  good 
quality.  Most  of  them  were  of  poor  flavor, 
and  a  number  were  absolutely  bad— not  eat¬ 
able — bitter  and  repugnant.  A  number  of 
Mr.  Jones’s  Seedlings  (LeRoy,  N.  Y.)  were 
shown,  all  very  poor  in  quality. 

Jersey  Queen  was  the  best  in  quality  of 
any  we  tested,  and  it  was  growing  well,  with 
fine  glossy  foliage.  It  would  lie  safe  to  mark 
it  very  good. 

Manchester  was  not  in  the  collection,  but 
on  my  grounds  it  appear©  to  be  vigorous  and 
productive,  good  to  very  good,  and  exceedingly 
promising  for  market. 

Bidwell  varied  in  quality  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  some  specimens  being  good,  some  poor. 
On  my  grounds  it  is  more  uniformly  of  good 
quality,  vigorous  and  productive,  rather  early 
and  moderately  firm. 

Sharpless  Seedlings.  One  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  sights  was  a  bed  of  strawberries,  say  three 
feet  by  20,  composed  entirely  of  seedlings  of 
the  Sharpless  as  they  sprang  up  from  the  seed¬ 
bed,  without  any  selection.  These  numerous 
varieties  were,  on  an  average,  of  better  quality 
than  the  novelties  shown  previously,  and  of 
about  the  same  size — all  healthy  and  vigorous. 
One  of  the  seedlings  was  remarkable  in  shape, 
and  of  good  quality,  and  this  was  marked  by 
Mr.  Barry  as  we  passed.  This  bed  showed 
what  might  be  accomplished  in  seeking  new 
varieties,  by  judicious  selection  of  seed  of  the 
strawberry.  There  is  every  inducement  for 
striving  for  success  (not  luck)  in  obtaining  new 
varieties,  not  only  of  straw  berries,  but  of  all 
the  other  fruits. 

We  were  shown  a  large  and  handsome  seed¬ 
ling  that  originated  with  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
and  which  has  not  been  disseminated.  If  less 
modest  men  possessed  a  variety  of  as  much 
merit,  it  would  have  been  widely  distributed 
ere  this.  But  too  much  care  cannot  be  dis¬ 
played  in  sending  out  new  strawberries,  con¬ 
sidering  the  valuable  varieties  we  now  have. 
Since  we  have  a  berry  so  good  and  easily 
grown  as  the  Sharpless,  quality  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  in  this  regard  the  straw¬ 
berry  varies  as  much  as  the  apple. 

James  Vick,  a  new  strawberry  named  in 


remembrance  of  our  lamented  townsman,  has 
attracted  much  attention  here  the  prist  season. 

Chas.  A.  Green. 

- - - 

The  Crescent  Seedling  Strawberry. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  Crescent  is  the 
poorest  in  quality  of  any  strawberry  that  ever 
grew,  hut  if  there  is  a  poorer  one  it  has  not 
been  my  fortune  (or  rather  misfortune)  to 
meet  with  it.  That  it  is  a  rank  grower,  and  a 
profuse  bearer — when  fertilized  by  some  other 
variety — all  must  admit,  and  yet  the  Capt. 
Jack  will  heat  it  on  both  points,  and  has  the 
additional  merit  of  beingof  good  quality.  The 
Crescent  is  often  called  “the  lazy  man’s 
berry,”  but  I  vote  the  lazy  man’s  berry, 
like  the  lazy  man  himself,  a  nuisance.  I 
have  several  varieties  that  are  advertized  to 
be  earlier  than  the  Wilson,  but.  the  latter  will 
pei  slstently  ripen  as  early  as  any  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  Wilson  has  so  long  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  a  market  berry,  that  it  dis¬ 
likes  to  give  way  for  any  new-comer.  I  think 
that  if  a  syndicate  owned  all  the  Wilson,  it 
would  be  puffed  up  sufficiently,  to  set  the 
whole  community  "  daft.”  Nelson  Ritter. 

Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y. 


farm  (Tomes. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 


IThk  object  of  articles  under  this  heading  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  "  humbugs”  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  into  the  methods  of  dally 
country  routine  life.— Eds.I 


FARMERS’  SONS. 


W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  praise  and 
blame  in  the  training  of  our  children.  Praise 
should,  I  think,  he  bestowed  often  and  un¬ 
grudgingly  and  blame  very  considerately  and 
very  seldom.  My  own  father  was  a  kind  and 
good  old  gentleman.  I  was  the  child  of  his 
old  age,  and  he  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  86,  and 
I  used  often  to  think  he  had  forgotten  that 
ever  he  was  a  boy  and  that  he  had  no  con¬ 
ception  how  boj  s  felt,  or  that  they  ever 
wanted  a  little  fun.  We  boys  never  got  any 
time  for  ball,  or  marbles,  or  fishing,  except 
what  was  gained  by  a  hard-earned  stint.  I 
am  sure  I  revere  bis  memory,  aud  would  not 
speak  one  unfilial  word  of  him  now  that  the 
green  grass  grows  upon  his  grave;  but  he  had 
lost  his  sympathy  for  childhood.  He  had 
forgotten  that  “all  work  and  no  play”  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,  and  I  am  sure  he  failed  to  see 
that  he  was  doing  his  sons  a  serious  injustice 
by  keeping  them  so  constantly  and  unremit¬ 
tingly  at  work  in  childhood.  Aud  1  have 
come  to  feel  from  my  childhood’s  experience 
that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  keep  a  boy  at 
work  on  the  farm  more  than  half  of  each  day, 
on  the  average,  until  he  is  past  14  years  of 
age.  There  is  danger  of  overwork,  and  of 
giving  a  distaste  for  farm  work.  If  our  little 
sons  work  nicely  all  the  forenoon,  why  not  let 
them  have  “some  fun"  in  the  afternoon,  or 
when  they  are  least  needed? 

But  I  begun  to  talk  of  praise  and  blame.  I 
remember  that  my  father  had  a  most  aggra¬ 
vating  way  of  praising  us.  He  would  say 
“Why,  j'es,  boys,  you  have  done  that  work 
pretty  well — for  boys.”  One  day  my  brother 
and  I  were  proud  of  a  job  we  had  done.  We 
had  done  it  “on  purpose,”  and  knew  it  was 
done  just  as  well  as  father  or  any  other  man 
could  have  done  it.  So  we  showed  the  work 
to  father  and  said,  “Now,  father,  haven’t  we 
done  this  work  firstrrate  and  no  boys  about 
it?”  “Well,  really,  boys,"  said  he,  “you  have 
done  first-rate;”  and  we  thought  we  had  for 
once  got  some  unqualified  praise;  “You’ve 
done  it  very  well  indeed— for— for  boysl"  It 
hung  fire  a  little,  like  one  of  those  old  fashioned 
muskets,  but  it  bad  to  come  at  last,  and,  like 
a  kicking  musket,  it  knocked  over  all  the  good 
his  honest  praise  might  have  done.  I’ve  been 
a  little  “mad”  about  it  ever  since!  Felt 
defrauded  of  my  dues,  you  seel  Now  what  I 
say  is  if  our  boys  do  well,  let  us  give  them 
hearty,  unqualified  praise.  It  will  “  do  them 
good  like  a  medicine.”  Even  “the  brutes  that 
perish”  love  approval  aud  do  better  when 
praised. 

Then,  too,  in  regard  to  blame\  let  it  be  con¬ 
siderate.  Let  us  not  blame  our  children  or 
young  “help”  severely  for  mistakes  of  inex¬ 
perience,  natural  mistakes,  the  very  things 
we  should  quite  iikdy  do  ourselves  under  the 
same  circumstances,  or  with  their  lack  of 
experience.  I  have  lately  read  The  Diary  of 
a  Bad  Boy.  It  contains  many  amusing  and 
some  very  wise  things.  This  is  one  of  the 
wise  ones  The  hero  says  one  day,  after  being 
“  trounced”  for  one  of  these  bluudors  of  Inex¬ 
perience,  he  says,  “Grown  folks  seem  to 
’spect  little  boys  to  know  things  afore  they've 
found  ’em  out!" 

Our  next  neighbor  in  Connecticut  was 
Esquire  Pardu.  I  remember  him  only  by  the 
many  stories  my  father  was  always  telling  of 


him.  Two  of  those  stories  I  recall,  that  just 
illustrate  these  two  points  of  praise  and  blame. 
The  Squire  had  an  uncouth  boy  working  for 
him,  whom  he  usually  complimeuted  by  call¬ 
ing  him  a  fool.  One  day  the  Squire  was  try¬ 
ing  to  bore  a  hole  for  the  handle  in  a  new 
iron-ringed  maul  or  "beetle.”  It  was  before 
the  days  when  every  farmer  had  a  shop  and 
work-bench  an  l  patent  vice,  and  he  was  try 
ing  in  vain  to  hold  the  beetle  head  between 
his  feet.  It  was  hard  and  would  twist  with 
the  boring  in  spite  of  all  be  could  do  Jim 
stood  by  and  watched,  ami  finally  said,  “Why, 
Squire,  why  don’t  you  put  it  in  the  pig’s 
trough?’’  The  end  of  the  hewn  trough  struck 
out  from  the  pig  peu  near  by.  The  Squire 
put  the  beetle  head  into  it,  and  it  held  it  per¬ 
fectly.  So  when  he  straightened  himself  up 
after  finishing  the  boring,  he  thought  ho  must 
show  his  appreciation  of  Jim’s  happy  thought, 
and  so  be  said,  “Well,  Jim.  a  min  can  learn 
something,  even  from  a  fool!"  Wasn’t  that 
a  delicate  compliment  to  pay  to  the  boy  that 
had  “helped  him  out?”  But  the  “fool’s’’ 
reply  was  quite  as  delicate.  “  Yes,  yes,”  said 
he,  “  I  ’spose  one  fool  can  learn  another  fool!" 
Now  the  Squire  “got  as  good  as  he  gave.”  If 
he  had  been  a  gentleman,  and  said,  “I  declare, 
Jim,  that  was  a  bright  thought,  and  I’ll  never 
call  you  fool  again  as  long  as  1  live,”  why  the 
boy  would  have  been  on  good  terms  with  him 
for  the  remainder  of  his  uatural  life,  unless  he 
forfeited  his  good  esteem. 

The  other  story  illustrates  unjust  censure, 
blaming  children  for  the  very  things  we  should 
quite  likely  do  in  their  circumstances.  The 
8quire  had  often  told  Jim  he  must  never  chop 
frozen  green  wood  on  a  very  cold  day  with  a 
frozen  axe;  that  he  must  take  the  axe  in  and 
take  the  frost  out  of  it,  or  he  would  break  the 
“  bit  ”  of  the  axe.  But  one  very  cold  morning 
Jim  came  in  from  his  barn  chores  arouud  past 
the  pile  of  green  beech  and  maple  logs,  that 
were  chopped  in  daily  installments  for  “dry 
wood”  to  keep  the  good  wife  sweet-tempered, 
and  saw  the  axe  standing  by  a  log  that  was 
chopped  off  all  but  three  or  four  blows.  Quick 
as  thought  be  jumped  upon  the  log  to  finish 
it,  and  at  the  first  blow  he  broke  a  big  chunk 
out  of  the  frosty  “bit"  of  the  axe!  “  Won’t  I 
ketch  thunder  now!”  said  Jim  to  himself- 
“But  I’ll  bet  the  Squire  would  ’a’  done  the 
same  thing  himself!  You  see  now!  I’ll  fix 
him!”  So  be  took  the  axe  to  the  pump  near-by 
and  neatly  froze  the  piece  in,  set  the  ax  down 
in  the  snow  beside  the  same  tempting  log,  and 
climbed  up  into  the  corn  house  over  the  pig¬ 
pen  to  watch  the  progress  of  events!  He 
didn’t  have  to  wait  long;  the  Squire  soon 
finished  his  barn  chores  too, and  came  past  the 
tempting  log,  yielded  to  ihe  same  temptation 
and  with  the  same  results,  of  course.  So  he 
sorrowfully  picked  up  the  ax  and  the  broken 
piece,  and  went  into  the  house.  Jim  was 
down  in  a  trice  from  his  post  of  observation 
and  came  into  the  house  in  a  very  nonchalant 
way  as  not  expecting  to  ftud  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular  anywhere  in  particular.  Suddenly  he 
noticed  the  axe  standing  by  the  fireplace,  (just 
where  ho  expected  to  find  it.)  “Hello!  Squar 
ef  you  ha’n’t  broke  your  new  axe!  How  on 
’arth  d’d’ye  do  it?”  And  so  the  Squire  told 
just  how  it  happened,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  “Aud  now,  Jim,  you  see  why  I’ve  so 
often  told  you  never  to  chop  frozen  wood  with 
a  frosty  axe,  and  don’t  you  never  do  it  again 
as  long  as  you  live."  “  Ho!  ho!  ho!”  says  Jim, 
“Wot  V  ye  blamiu’  it  onto  me.  fer!  Jest 
owned  up  how  ye  broke  it  j’erself.  But  ef  I 
hed  ’a  broke  it,  Squar,”  continued  Jim  with 
great  impressiveness,  “  wouldn’t  you  ’a’  gi’en 
me  thunder!” 

And  he  probably  would.  And  this  is  about 
how  we  look  when  we  blame  our  children’s 
unreasonable  mistakes,  things  we  should  quite 
likely  do  ourselves  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  This  story  of  J im  and  the  Squire  has 
served  me  as  an  excellent  looking-glass  in  this 
respect.  Perhaps  it  may  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  for  other  parents.  It  ruins  even  a  free 
colt  to  keep  constantly  urging  him  or  yanking 
on  the  bit. 


Improving  a  Very  Poor  Farm. 

Through  a  late  Rural  “Dorset”  asked  me 
how  to  improve  a  very  poor  farm  he  described. 
Having  never  owned  land  like  that  of  which 
he  speaks,  I  do  not  consider  myself  competent 
to  answer  his  question  satisfactorily.  But  as 
he  simply  asks  what  I  “  would  do  to  improve 
such  land  "I  reply  as  follows:  The  first  step 
is  to  get  the  land  iuto  a  condition  to  grow 
a  clover  crop.  To  acquire  the  knowledge  to 
secure  this  condition  I  would  adopt  the  follow¬ 
ing  plau:— Take,  say  three  plots  of  an  acre 
each.  Plow  and  cultivate  each  plot  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible.  Sow  to  barley,  as  it  is  a 
quick-growing  crop,  and  seed  down  to  clover. 
On  plot  No.  1,  sow  two  barrels  of  gypsum. 
On  plot  No.  2  sow  a  barrel  each  of  gypsum  and 
salt  well  mixed.  To  plot  No.  3  I  would  give 
a  good  top-dressing  of  well  rotted  manure. 
See  which  of  the  three  plots  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults  and,  next  year,  increase  the  quantity  of 
ground  for  that  experiment,  not  neglecting  to 
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repeat  the  other  two,  as  a  variation  in  the 
seasons  has  a  modifying  influence  on  all  our 
experiments.  Hence  the  importance  of  re¬ 
peating  them  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which 
will  enable  us  most  wisely  to  direct  our  en¬ 
ergies.  Theron  Loomis. 

Waukesha  Co’,  Wis. 


CLOVER  HAY. 


SIR.  JOHN  BENNKT  LA  WES.  BART.  LL.D.  F.R.S, 

I  have  always  felt  somewhat  doubtful  as 
to  whether  hay  which  has  been  heated  in  the 
rick,  has  gained  any  increase  in  its  nutritive 
properties.  We  know  as  a  fact  that  it  has  lost 
more  or  less  of  one  of  its  most  valuahle  ingre¬ 
dients,  that  is,  sugar;  but  we  do  not  know  as 
a  fact  that  any  substance  which  was  before 
perfectly  indigestible  lias  been  converted  into 
food. 

It  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  arrange  a 
series  of  experiments  which  would  decide  a 
question  of  this  kind.  In  our  country  we  are 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  our  hay  out  of  the  field 
for  fear  of  rain  that  the  loss  in  the  rick  from 
heating— if  it  does  occur— is  preferable  to  the 
much  greater  loss  that  takes  place  if  rain 
comes  on  while  the  hay  is  out  in  the  field.  In 
England  if  we  have  a  tropical  Summer — as 
we  do  now  and  then — there  are  more  very  hot 
ricks  than  at  any  other  time,  and  for  this 
reason  that,  in  most  cases,  the  farmer  is 
deceived  by  the  dry  feeling  of  the  hay,  and 
proceeds  to  carry  it  to  the  rick  before  it  has 
lost  its  internal  moisture. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  moisture  through  the  rick  adds  to  the 
leaf  of  the  clover  some  of  the  water  which  it 
had  lost  in  the  field.  I  have  on  my  farm  a 
field  of  clover  which  was  cut  two  days  ago, 
(July  4.  Ed.  K.  N.  Y.);  the  stems  are  quite 
succulent,  and  the  clover  will  not  be  fit  to  be 
carted  for  another  two  days;  the  leaf,  how¬ 
ever,  already  crumbles  into  dust  in  the  hand, 
though  before  the  time  arrives  for  cutting  the 
hay  out  of  the  rick — six  or  possibly  twelve 
months  hence — this  leaf  will  have  gained  a 
considerable  amount  of  moisture. 

Assuming  that  the  United  States  clover  is, 
when  first  cut,  equal  in  quality  to  our  own,  it 
seems  a  great  pity  that  so  valuable  an  article 
of  food  should  become  deteriorated  for  want 
of  a  little  more  care  and  attention  in  the 
making. 

In  the  district  where  I  reside,  and  in  all  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  best  hay  is  made  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  the  practice  of  curing  hay  in 
cocks  is  never  adopted.  The  clover,  after 
being  cut  by  the  machine,  is  not  touched  until 
the  upper  surface  is  dry;  it  is  then  turned 
once,  and  when  dry  is  carried  direct  to  the 
rick,  which  is  made  large  enough  to  hold  from 
30  to  40  tons  of  hay.  The  great  art  consists 
in  deciding  upon  the  right  moment  for  carry¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  hotter  the  weather  and  the  more 
scorching  the  sun  the  greater  will  be  the 
danger  of  over  heating. 

With  a  temperature  of  90®  it  must  be  very 
difficult  to  select  the  exact  time  when  a  crop 
is  fit  to  carry;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  mois¬ 
ture  to  be  generated  in  the  rick,  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  moisten  the  dusty  leaf,  but  not  be 
in  such  excess  as  to  convert  the  product  into 
charcoal.  With  regard  to  this  point  it  is  quite 
possible  that  by  enabling  the  farmer  to  shorten 
the  time  between  the  cutting  and  carrying  of 
his  clover,  the  exhaust  fans  which  are  now 
coming  into  use  iu  England  may  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  service. 

As  regards  the  relative  value  of  clover  and 
meadow  hay,  the  market  price  is,  of  course, 
the  only  correct  basis  on  which  to  form  an 
estimate;  but  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that 
the  town  consumer  only  regards  their  re¬ 
spective  values  as  food;  while  the  farmer 
should  look  both  to  the  food  and  manure 
value.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  always 
opposed  tho  idea  that  the  feeding  value  of 
ordinary  foods  can  be  measured  by  the  nitro¬ 
gen  which  they  contain;  for  some  purposes, 
however,  I  think  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  nitrogenous  compounds  possessed  by  clover, 
as  compared  with  meadow  hay,  is  of  im¬ 
portance. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  in  such  succulent 
plants  as  roots,  a  large  proportion  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen  is  not  in  the  form  of  albumeu.  In  a 
series  of  investigations  which  we  carried  on 
at  Rothamsted  with  reference  to  this  question 
we  found  that  as  regards  mangels,  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  of  their  nitrogen  might  be  in 
other  compounds;  this  would  leave  the  albu¬ 
men  far  too  low  in  proportion  to  the  sugar 
and  other  uou-nitrogeuou9  compounds.  In 
feeding  stock  with  roots,  clover  hay  could 
therefore  be  used  with  great  advantage. 
Corn  is  somewhat  low  in  nitrogen,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  probable  that  almost  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  albumen,  I 
should  still  be  inclined  to  think  that  working 
horses  fed  on  corn  and  clover  might  do  better 


than  where  they  were  fed  on  corn  and  Timo¬ 
thy. 

The  question  appears  to  be  that  v  hether  the 
dry  leaf— which  does  the  injury  to  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  must  necessarily  be  produced  under 
a  special  character  of  climate — might  not  be 
rendered  harmless  by  some  difference  of 
management  in  the  rick. 

- «-*-♦ - 

CURING  MILLET  FOR  HAY. 

The  increase  in  area  of  this  crop,  and  the 
favorable  reports  of  those  who  have  fed  it  in 
quantities  so  as  to  test  its  excellent  qualities, 
are  now  causing  it  to  be  counted  in  this 
State  an  important  factor  in  our  agricultural 
economy:  for  its  great  producing,  and  feeding 
qualities  are  becoming  better  known,  and  its 
coming  in  at  opportune  times  tides  many  a 
farmer  over  a  time  when  otherwise  he  would 
have  to  buy  feed  very  largely.  Being  easily 
raised,  and — if  one  knows  how — harvested,  it 
is  truly  an  economical  feed,  and  a  first-class 
one  besides. 

Strange  it  is  that  one  is  continually  hearing 
of  the  difficulty  of  curing  it,  but  the  trouble 
is,  that  under  a  wrong  impression  a  “  big  job  ’’ 
is  planned,  when  one  no  greater  than  the  cur¬ 
ing  of  a  heavy  crop  of  Timothy  hay  is  needed? 
and  so  to  meet  this  “  demand,”  much  useless 
labor  is  performed.  The  idea  is  that  it  must 
be  made  “  as  dry  as  tinder  ”  by  stirriDg,  rak¬ 
ing,  cocking,  airing,  recocking  and  airing 
again  before  setting  up,  when  the  fact  is  that 
it  will  go  in  as  green  as  any  hay,  and  does  not 
need  more  work. 

The  last  week  in  August,  or  any  time  after 
the  20th  of  that  month,  if  the  weather  is  clear, 
is  my  time,  and  as  I  have  cut  millet  every  year 
for  the  past  12  years,  I  begin  to  think  I  am  an 
“  old  stager  ”  at  the  business.  When  the  wea¬ 
ther  promises  fair  for  a  few  days,  1  cut  down 
about  four  or  five  acres,  and  let  it  lie  until  the 
third  day.  Tueu,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  I 
put  it  into  large  cocks  of  200  or  even  more 
pounds  each.  Then,  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  as 
the  work  may  direct,  it  is  pitched  directly 
from  the  cocks  into  the  barn.  Iu  the  inter¬ 
vening  days  I  cut  more,  arid  work  it  also 
towards  the  barn,  by  the  same  means. 

If  on  the  second  day  the  weather  betokens  a 
foul  turn,  the  millet  is  raked  up  and  put  in 
smaller  and  higher  cocks,  and  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  again  becomes  fair,  the  cocks  are  simply 
“whopped”  bottom  upwards,  and  in  the 
afternoon  one  large  cock  is  made  of  two,  and 
then  when  their  time  comes  they  are  drawn 
either  to  the  stack  or  barn. 

Two  things  are  peculiar  to  millet;  if  it 
does  get  rained  upon  before  it  is  dry,  no  visi¬ 
ble  damage  is  done,  and  when  put  in  cocks,  it 
settles  down  very  compactly,  .and  the  long 
stalks  of  millet  make  a  very  complete  thatch, 
and  it  takes  a  very  heavy  rain  to  wet  into 
them. 

It  needs  judgment  when  pitching,  for  its 
weight  is  always  underestimated.  A  ten-hun¬ 
dred  pound  load  by  estimate  will  always 
weigh  a  few  hund'ed  pounds  more  on  the 
scales,  and  in  pitching,  small  forkfuls  will  be 
amply  large  before  night,  Iu  securing,  the 
barn  is  preferable  to  a  stack,  and  one  hand¬ 
ling  is  thus  saved. 

Cured  and  secured  in  this  way,  I  do  not  see 
how  any  large  crop  can  be  gathered  with  very 
much  less  labor,  and  when,  in  March  and 
April,  one  has  a  big  mow  of  well  cured  millet 
to  feed,  he  laughs  at  snow  storms,  throws 
down  an  extra  forkful  of  blossom-cut  millet, 
and  iu  return,  “old  Brimlle,” — now  known  as 
Coowassie  Jersey,  I  think, — gives  a  Summer's 
mess  of  milk,  and  her  owner  declares  that  he 
will  plow  up  that  old  north  meadow  in  April, 
and  put  the  whole  lot  into  German  millet. 

Aurora,  Ohio.  John  Gould. 

- ♦-*--• - 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

Bermuda  Grass,  better  known  here  as 
Wire  Grass,  is  destined  to  act  an  important 
part  and  eventually  work  a  revolution  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  South.  Some  one  has  said, 
“Be  sure  you  want  it  before  you  plant  it," 
w  hich  is  souud  advice,  but  never  fear  but  if 
you  are  anywhere  in  the  Cotton  Belt  you 
are  sure  to  get  it  in  time,  and  when  it  comes 
it  comes  to  stay.  The  Southern  planter  con¬ 
siders  it  a  nuisance,  and  well  he  may,  so  long 
as  cotton  and  tobacco  are  his  staple  products — 
the  main  money  crops  raised  to  the  neg'ect  of 
almost  every  other  product:  but  experience 
teaches  that  this  continual  plowiag  and 
planting  year  after  year  soou  removes  all  the 
fertility  from  our  soils,  and  at  the  present 
rate  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  last 
acre  will  have  been  worn  out,  and  what  then? 
Let  the  soil  rest  a  few  years  producing  only 
pities,  and  it  will  become  as  good  as  new  !  True 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  fertility  thus  ac¬ 
cumulated  is  exhausted  by  about  three  crops. 
The  only  thing  this  section  lacks  to  make 
it  one  of  the  best  for  grazing  has  been 
grass.  This  desideratum  Bermuda  Grass  will 
supply.  It  is  gaining  ground  slowly  but 
surely,  taking  possession  in  patches  here  and 
there,  thriving  on  the  poorest  of  worn-out 
land,  stopping  washes,  binding  banks,  creep¬ 


ing  in  all  directions,  but  slightly  affected  by 
drought,  furnishing  a  continual  supply  of 
highly  nutritious  food  which  is  eaten  with 
avidity  by  all  grazing  animals.  It  must 
finally  drive  cultivated  crops  from  the  field 
and  force  us  into  becoming  a  stock-raising 
people.  M.  B.  Prince. 

Henderson  Co.,  N.  C. 

- *  »  ♦ - 

Planting  Potatoes. 

The  largest  yield  of  potatoes  that  I  have  had 
was  from  “seed”  planted  on  moist  land  three- 
and-one-half  feet  apart  in  hills.  I  did  not 
guess  at  the  distance,  as  is  usually  the  case 
when  the  land  is  marked  oat  with  a  plow; 
a  marker  was  used  that  marked  three  rows  at 
a  time  and  swept  a  track  five  inches  broad 
and  one  or  two  inches  deep.  After  cross¬ 
marking,  two  pieces  of  potato  were  dropped 
•from  four  to  six  inches  apart  in  each  hill. 
How  far  apart  shall  we  plant  our  potatoes,  or 
whether  they  should  be  planted  in  hills  or  in 
drills,  is  not  so  important  a  question  to  us 
as  whether  we  shall  plant  them  on  the  surface 
or  four  or  eight  inches  beneath  it.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  if  the  land  is  dry  and  we  wish  to 
plant  near  together,  say  from  one  to  two-and- 
a-half  feet  apart,  the  potatoes  should  be 
planted  deep — deep  enough  to  secure  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  soil  above  the  seed-bed  for  a 
hill  wheu  the  surface  is  left  nearly  level.  In 
case  of  moist  land,  where  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  on  or  near  the  surface,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  raise  a  sufficient  amount 
of  soil  between  the  rows  to  hill  the  potatoes, 
and  leave  a  proper  base  for  the  hill,  unless 
they  were  planted  at  a  fair  distance  apart. 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  e.  d.  c. 

*  *  » ■ 

The  Washington  (?)  Oats. 

A  year  ago  last  Spring  I  received  from  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  a  small  package  of 
Washington  Oats.  I  examined  them  and  pro¬ 
nounced  them  the  same  variety  I  had  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  They  were  brought  over  to 
this  country  by  the  British  Minister  for  a  rela¬ 
tive  and  called  the  Early  Somersetshire.  I 
raised  them  one  year  and  they  weighed  45 
pounds  to  the  bushel  and  only  one  oat  or 
berry  in  a  place.  They  were  very  plump 
end  the  straw  was  very  stout.  From  the  few 
seeds  the  Rural  sent  I  sowed  about  20  feet 
square  in  my  garden.  From  this  little  plot  I 
got  about  12  or  13  quarts.  These  I  sowed 
this  Spring  on  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
and  they  are  looking  fine  and  I  should 
judge  they  would  yield  from  80  to  100  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  I  measured  a  stalk  to-day  and  it 
stood  six  feet  high  and  bad  180  oats  on  it.  I 
am  now  fully  satisfied  they  are  the  same  va¬ 
riety  viz:  Early  Somersetshire.  O.  K.  Rice. 


Qlrborijculturai. 


SHADE— AN  AMENDE. 


Under  the  heading  “  Miscellaneous ,”  on 
page  454,  in  the  Rural  of  July  8th,  one  of 
your  writers  seems  to  have  misapprehended  the 
ideas  in  respect  to  shade  in  his  personal  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  previous  communication,  from 
your  correspondent  on  Arboriculture. 

All  will  agree  with  him  as  to  the  health¬ 
giving  influence  of  free  circulation  of  air  about 
our  dwellings,  and  will  believe  in  the  purify¬ 
ing  influence  of  bright  sunshine.  But  the 
fierce  glare  of  the  Dog-Day’s  sun,  unbroken  by 
the  shadow  of  tree,  or  bush,  or  vine,  as  so 
often  found  about  the  wooden  houses  that 
stand  in  their  bald  loneliness  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  open  prairie,  that  is  the  object¬ 
ionable  feature  of  the  landscape  that  was 
referred  to.  Such  an  exposure  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  Old  Sol  is  certainly  most  undesirable, 
how  vivifying  soever  and  ozone-producing 
such  rays  may  be;  a  planted  shade  is  earnestly 
desired  by  the  sett'er  who  has  any  but  the 
crudest  notions  of  home  comforts, — and  he 
will  soon  provide  it. 

In  planting  about  our  houses,  all  are  warned, 
however,  to  avoid  setting  the  trees  too  close 
to  the  buildings:  they  are  advised  to  consider, 
in  their  selection  of  species,  the  size  that,  in  a 
few  years,  will  be  attained  by  many  of  our 
favorite  trees.  If  set  within  a  few  feet  or  even 
yards,  they  will  soon  extend  their  branches  to 
a  dangerous  proximity,  when  they  must  be 
trimmed,  or  entirely  removed,  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  injuriously  iutrusive.  In  the 
older  settlements  this  error  is  frequently  ob¬ 
served  ;  the  little  trees  that  were  set  out  in  the 
door-yards  by  a  previous  generation,  endeared 
to  their  owners  perhaps,  by  loving  associations, 
have  grown  too  large,  and  have  encroached 
upon  the  space  that  should  be  kept  free  and 
open  for  the  air  and  sunlight  so  necessary  for 
the  healthfulness  of  a  country  home. 

Under  too  dense  a  shade  of  overhanging  and 
crowded  trees,  the  conditions  referred  to  by 
the  writer,  do  too  often  occur,  and  they  may 
be  found  about  many  an  ancient  homestead  in 
the  older  States,  but  are  as  yet  less  frequently 
observed  in  that  uncertain  region,  loosely 


styled  the  West,  which,  indeed,  like  an  ignis 
fatuus  is  ever  receding  from  the  Orient  with 
the  swelling  tide  of  immigration  towards  the 
setting  sun,  so  that  our  own  Ohio,  which  was 
western  and  wild  enough  in  our  childhood, 
being  now  near  the  great  center  of  the 
population  of  our  republic,  can  no  longer  be 
reckoned  as  a  Western  State,  and  she  points 
her  Anger,  aye,  and  already  sends  out  her 
thousands  of  sons  and  daughters  as  immi¬ 
grants  to  found  new  homes  and  new  States  on 
the  boundless  plains  beyond  the  great  livers, 
still  toward  the  West. 

By  all  means  plant  trees  for  shade  and  shel¬ 
ter  about  your  homes,  but  plant  them  appro¬ 
priately  and  with  judgment  that  shall  prevent 
their  ever  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  charges 
preferred  by  your  correspondent.  If  set  too 
close  to  the  buildings,  or  if  planted  too  thickly, 
cut  them  down  and  thin  them  out — be  sure  to 
permit  the  vivifying  rays  of  the  sun  to  have 
“  free  access  to  the  kitchen,  to  the  open  win¬ 
dows,”  and  indeed  all  around  the  house. 

When  not  bound  to  observe  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  in  locating  the  dwelling 
and  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  will 
permit,  it  will  be  well  to  locate  the  building 
so  that  every  wall  may  receive  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  at  some  hour  of  the  day.  This  is 
done  by  placing  the  diagonal  of  its  squares 
nearly  on  the  meridian.  John  A.  Warder. 


J^uslnmirnj. 


THE  SHEEP  SCAB. 


For  Illustrations— See  page  416. 

The  scab  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
troublesome  disease  to  which  sheep  are  subject 
and  the  most  annoying  to  the  shepherd,  when 
once  it  takes  possession  of  the  flock ;  for  not 
only  are  the  sheep  infected,  but  so  are  the  very 
ground  and  every  bush,  tree,  fence,  post, 
stone  and  other  object  against  which  the 
sheep  can  rub  themselves  to  relieve  the  intol¬ 
erable  itching  or  to  which  a  shred  of  loose 
wool  may  become  attached.  The  reason  for 
this  may  readily  be  seen  when  the  nature  of 
the  disease  is  understood. 

A  scabby  sheep  (Fig.  237,)  is  a  wretched 
object.  It  is  poor  and  thin,  and  its  wool 
hangs  in  tatters  owing  to  the  continual  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  sheep  against  any  object  which 
can  serve  its  purpose,  or  the  nibbling  of  the 
skin  by  the  sheep  itself.  When  the  poor 
animal  is  examined,  the  wool  is  found  matted 
in  places  and  the  skin  encrusted  with  hard 
scabs  which  may  have  cracked  in  places,  and 
there  they  bleed  or  exude  a  thin  yellowish 
matter  which  dries  and  adds  to  the  substance 
of  the  scab.  In  other  places  the  skin  is  seen  to 
be  red  and  covered  with  small  vesicles  or 
watery  blisters,  which,  when  broken  by  the 
rubbing  or  biting  of  the  sheep,  exude  the  same 
yellowish  matter  which  dries  and  forms  a 
crust  in  course  of  time,  as  above  described. 

When  the  blisters  and  the  scabs  are  closely 
examined  they  are  found  to  contain  small 
insects  very  much  like  minute  spiders,  but  in 
reality  mites  of  the  same  family  as  those 
which  are  found  in  cheese,  and  are  called 
cheese  mites.  When  a  lock  of  wool  from  one 
of  these  scabs  on  the  sheep  is  laid  upon  a  piece 
of  white  paper,  small  crawling  things,  like 
3peeks  of  dust,  are  seen  with  ease  by  the  naked 
eye.  If  these  are  examined  under  a  magni¬ 
fying  glass  they  appear  as  in  the  illustrations 
here  given.  They  are  known  as  Acarus 
Scabiei,  or  otherwise  as  Dermatodectes  ovis. 
These  minute  insects  burrow  under  the  skin 
forming  galleries,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
moles  do  in  the  soil,  and  the  irritation  thus 
caused  produces  these  watery  blisters  and  the 
matter  which  in  time  gathers  into  the  hard 
crusts  and  scabs.  These  are  also  found  to  be 
perforated  iu  every  direction  with  burrows 
which  give  them  a  spongy  texture.  This 
family  of  Acari  is  a  numerous  one;  one  genus 
is  the  cause  of  itch  in  mankind,  another  pro¬ 
duces  mange  in  horses,  dogs  and  cats;  one 
is  found  in  fowls;  others  in  raw  brown 
sugar,  flour,  cheese,  among  seeds  in  seed 
stores,  in  the  tissue  of  leaves  of  the  pear  and 
other  trees,  in  birds,  bees,  house  flies  and  so 
on,  illustrating,  in  fact,  very  completely  the 
lines  of  the  humorous  poet  who  wrote: 

“Big  (leas  have  little  tleas 

Upon  their  skins  to  bite  'em. 

Ami  little  fl-as  have  lesser  lleas 

And  so  ad  injlnitum.” 

The  mites  are  excessively  prolific.  The 
female  at  the  age  of  10  days  begins  to  lay  eggs 
by  thousands,  and  these  are  Hatched  in  a  few 
days,  or  may  remain  in  a  dry  state  for  even 
two  or  three  years,  ready  to  hatch  and  become 
living  mites.  The  mites  themselves  will  also 
remain  torpid  and  dry  for  at  least  two  years 
attached  to  stones,  trees  and  fences  where  they 
have  been  rubbed  off  by  the  sheep,  and  thus  a 
pasture  may  become  infected,  and  so  infect  a 
healthy  flock,  or  the  mere  passage  of  a  stray 
diseased  sheep  may  infect  miles  of  ground 
over  which  other  sheep  may  wander  and  so 
contract  the  disease. 

[  From  these  facts  it  may  appear  how  difficult 
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itisto  preserve  a  flock  from  tbe  ravages  of 
this  mischievous  but  insignificant  creature,  or 
to  rid  it  of  the  pests  once  these  have  made  a 
lodgment  There  is  no  preventive  or  cure 
except  dipping  the  sheep  into  a  solution  of 
some  substance  which  will  kill  the  iosect,  and 
the  repetition  of  it  to  destroy  those  which 
come  from  eggs  that  have  not  been  affected 
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by  the  first  dipping.  There  are  various  prep 
arations  used ;  the  most  effective  are  carbolic 
acid  and  a  mixture  of  tobacoo  and  sulphur. 
These  are  kept  ready  for  use  by  makers  whose 
notices,  like  that  of  Little’s  Chemical  Sheep 
Dip,  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  business 
columns  of  the  Rural.  Where  these  cannot 
easily  be  procured  a  substitute  is  made  by 
steeping  four  ounces  of  tobacco  and  one  ounce 
of  sulphur,  to  each  gallon  required,  of  boiling 
water,  but  not  boiled,  for  six  hours,  until  the 
strength  is  exhausted.  The  temperature  of 
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the  liquor  is  then  allowed  to  drop  to  120 
degrees,  whea  it  is  poured  into  a  trough  or 
tank  and  kept  at  this  heat  by  the  addition  o 
hot  liquid  as  it  is  cooled  by  use.  The  sheep 
and  lambs,  too,  if  necessary,  are  dipped  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  bath  with  the  exception  of  the 
head,  and  while  in  the  bulli,  the  scabs  and 
blisters  are  thoroughly  broken  up  and  loosened, 
corn  cobs  being  useful  l'or  this  purpose.  This 
part  of  the  operation  is  indispensable, to  reach 
the  insects  in  their  burrows  in  the  skin.  Two 
minutes  are  quite  sufficient  for  tbe  bath,  even 
in  bad  cases,  hut  when  the  bath  is  used  as  a 
preventive  or  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
ticks— another  injurious  pest  of  sheep — one 
minute  is  enough.  A  properly  arranged  pen 
with  a  floor  to  catch  the  drippings  from  the 
wool  should  be  provided  to  prevent  waste  of 
the  liquor.  This  method  is  practiced  with 
large  flocks,  but  for  small  ones  it  may  be  sufli 
cient  to  give  the  sheep  a  good  washing  with 
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the  dip,  taking  care  that  theskm  is  completely 
dressed  with  the  liquor,  and  if  there  are  any 
scabs  that  these  are  thoroughly  broken  up  and 
the  raw  spots  under  them  well  soaked.  It 
pays  to  apply  this  bath  as  a  precaution  where- 
ever  dinger  of  infection  is  to  be  feared,  or 
even  as  a  relief  from  the  distressing  but  less 
destructive  tick,  as  the  washing  of  the  wool 
and  the  comfort  from  the  bath  have  the  effect 
oT  improving  the  quality  of  the  wool  to  a  con 
siderable  degree. 
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CREAMERIES  MAKING  SKIM  CHEE8E. 


A  correspondent  from  Bradford  County, 
Florida,  asks  for  the  address,  in  the  Rural, 
of  some  of  the  principal  creameries  in  the 
United  States  where  cheese — not  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  variety — is  manufactured. 

Creameries,  of  the  kind  referred  to,  are  lo¬ 
cated  throughout  several  States  where  dairy¬ 
ing  is  made  a  specialty,  the  greutest  number 
being  found  orobably  in  New  York. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  point  as  an  y  in  the  State 
where  a  considerable  number  will  be  found  in 
successful  operation,  in  a  small  circuit,  is  in 
Chenango  and  Madison  Counties.  Among  the 
large  operators  in  Chenango,  I  can  refer  to 


Messrs.  White  and  Boteford,  of  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.,  who  have  the  management  of  16  skim 
cheese  factories:  Wm.  G.  Hatch,  of  Lebanon, 
Madison  County,  is  largely  interested  in  the 
business,  and  J.  B.  Wadsworth,  of  Morris- 
ville,  N.  Y  operates  some  19  creameries. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  establishments  cau 
be  found  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Quakertown,  Penn 
sylcania  and  o' the  Quakertown  Dairymen’s 
Association,  reference  may  be  had  to  H.  F. 
Johnson  and  Joshua  Bullock.  E.  G.  Harrison, 
of  Hulmerville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Creamery, 
could  direct  to  nearly  all  the  creameries  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  For  the  Green  Plane 
others  A.  S.  Cadwallader,  of  Yardleyville, 
Pa.,  would  give  all  the  desired  information. 
For  the  New  Jersey  creameries,  J.  C.  Tatam, 
of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  who  is  connected  with 
the  Woodbury  creamery,  could  give  a  list  of 
creameries  in  the  State,  as  they  are  mostly 
located  near  each  other,  or  in  one  section  of* 
country  in  New  Jersey.  X.  A.  Willard. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING. 


The  advantages  of  concrete  for  building  are 
the  strength  of  the  material,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  concrete  sets  and  becomes  firm  and 
solid,  and  consequently  the  ease  and  cheapness 
of  the  work;  the  convenience  and  cheapness 
with  which  the  materials  can  he  procured; 
the  simplicity  of  the  work,  by  which  the  cost 
of  skilled  labor  is  avoided ;  Its  dryness,  warmth 
in  Winter,  coolness  in  Summer  and  its  bealth- 
fnlness  and,  lastly,  its  adaptability  for  all 
kinds  of  work  and  all  places,  as  it  cau  be  used 
both  in  tbe  dry  and  the  wet.  For  dwelling- 
houses, barns, basements, cellars,  dairies, spring- 
houses  and  cisterns  it  is  unequaled.  The  mate¬ 
rials  cau  be  procured  anywhere,  the  bulky  part 
of  them,  viz  ,  stone,  gravel  and  sand,  which 
form  ten  elevenths  of  the  finished  concrete, 
cost  nothing  in  most  cases  and  the  cementing 
material  is  so  cheap  as  to  be  everywhere 
available.  This  is  either  common  lime,  hy¬ 
draulic  cement,  or  a  mixture  of  these  in  varied 
proportions;  one  of  each;  two  of  lime  to  one 
a 
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barrels  more  of  gravel  can  be  used,  as  the 
mortar  will  be  much  stronger. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  mixing.  If 
lime  only  is  used,  the  mortar  made  as  above 
mentioned,  is  put  into  a  heap  and  covered 
with  sand  and  left  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  then  worked  over  as  it  is  wanted,  the 
more  it  is  worked  the  better  it  becomes.  If 
cement  is  mixed  with  it,  this  Is  worked  in  with 
sufficient  water  to  make  it  quite  soft  as  it  is 
w  anted  and  no  faster  than  it  can  be  used,  as 
the  mortar  sets  hard  very  soon,  and  should  not 
be  disturbed  afterwards.  When  cement  only 
is  used,  this  should  be  mixed  with  the  sand 
dry  and  as  evenly  as  possible  and  then  wetted 
and  worked  into  a  soft  mortar  as  it  is  wanted 
and  no  faster.  In  this  case  three  barrels  of 
sand  to  one  of  cement  are  used  and  seven  bar¬ 
rels  of  gravel  or  broken  stone.  The  gravel  or 
stone  is  put  into  a  heap,  being  first  measured 
in  a  barrel,  not  by  guess  work,  and  the  mass 
is  then  thoroughly  wetted  with  water.  The 
mortar  beiug  ready,  however  it  may  have 
been  made,  is  spread  on  the  mixing  board,  and 
the  wet  gravel  or  stone  is  thrown  on  to  it, 
and  worked  in  with  a  hoe.  When  all  the  stone 
is  in,  the  mass  is  then  shoveled  over,  throwing 
it  into  a  new  heap.  This  heap  is  then  thrown 
back  again  with  care  to  have  every  stone 
w'ell  covered  with  the  cement.  No  more 
cement  is  required  than  will  cover  the  frag¬ 
ments  or  gravel  or  stone  with  a  layer  of  it  and 
fill  the  space*  between  them,  and  the  more  the 
mass  is  worked  into  the  wall  so  that  the  gravel 
and  stone  are  made  compact,  the  stronger  the 
work  will  be.  For  extra  good  work,  it  should 
bo  beaten  with  a  rammer,  aud  as  the  soft 
mortar  works  to  the  top  more  gravel  or  stone 
can  ho  worked  in.  This  thorough  working 
gives  great  sire  ,gt,h. 

The  manner  of  building  is  as  follows:  The 
foundation  having  been  leveled  aud  made 
ready,  a  trench  is  dug  out  12  inches  deep  and 
several  inches  wider  on  the  oub-ide  than  the 
wall  is  to  be.  This  offset  will  prevent  rats  or 
moles  from  working  under  the  wall,  for  when 
they  dig  down  to  it  they  will  turn  aud  run 
along  the  wall  but  will  never  go  out  from  it 
to  get  around  the  offset.  Besides,  it  strength¬ 
ens  the  foundation  and  prevents  h  aving  by 
frost.  The  wall  is  then  begun  in  the  follow 
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of  the  right  shape  and  size  may  be  built  in 
and  drawn  up  as  the  wall  progresses.  Some 
ornamental  base  work  may  be  done  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  if  desired  by  laying  an 
outer  casing  of  brick  (Fig.  243.)  and  window 
sills  or  caps  matching  a  band  of  brick  around 
the  house  may  be  laid  in  as  shown  at  Fig.  244. 
Indeed  a  good  deal  of  ornamentation  may  be 
made  by  the  use  of  brick  work  laid  variously 
or  by  coloring  bauds  of  cement.  The  corners 
of  the  building  may  be  made  of  brick  or  if 
not  they  should  ho  beveled  off  by  placing  a 
piece  of  board  across  the  corner  edge  of  the 
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boxing,  and  this  will  greatly  strengthen  these 
weak  portions. 

If  the  building  is  to  be  furred  iuside,  strips 
of  board  may  be  built  iu  the  wall  here  and 
there  to  nail  the  furring  to,  but  a-  this  material 
is  never  damp,  the  inside  plaster  may  be  laid 
directly  on  to  the  wall.  To  prevent  damp 
from  entering  from  the  outside  when  this  may 
b.)  feared,  the  wall  may  be  coated  with  hot 
asphalt  and  as  this  will  be  quickly  absorbed 
into  the  wall  a  perfectly  air  and  damp  proof 
can  be  thus  given.  In  placing  the  beams  and 
joists  for  the  floors,  the  ends  of  these  should 
be  secured  by  wooden  pins  driveu  through 
holes  bored  at  the  ends  and  each  joist  should 
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be  laid  upon  a  piece  of  board  a  foot  long  be¬ 
fore  it  is  closed  with  the  wall,  this  will 
strengthen  both  the  wall  and  the  joists. 


Introductory. 

Poultry  raising,  in  the  aggregate,  is  a  vast 
and  important  interest,  yet  so  evenly  is  it 
diffused  over  the  country  that  few  farmers 
make  u  specialty  of  it,  and  many  consider  it 
but  a  side-issue  of  farming— a  matter  of  little 
importance.  Indeed,  on  nutny  a  farm  poultiy 
is  considered  simply  as  “a  necessary  evil’  — 
well  enough  to  have  around  when  “company” 
comes  unexpectedly  to  dinner,  or  when  a  few 
eggs  are  wanted  for  culinary  purposes.  Far¬ 
ther  than  that  fow l&are  considered  a  nuisance, 
causing  more  trouble  and  consuming  more 
food  than  their  heads  are  worth. 

It  is  very  easy  to  tell  iu  what  esteem  poultry 
keeping  is  held,  on  any  given  farm,  by  the 
care  that  is  takeu  of  the  fowls;  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  tbe  poultry  house,  if  such  there  for¬ 
tunately  be;  by  the  treatment  the  fowls 
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receive  iu  the  yard,  as  stoning,  clubbing,  and 
chasing  with  dogs;  l>y  the  food  they  are 
given,  if  any,  aud  by  their  general  appear 
unee.  Where  fowls  are  not  properly  cared 
for  they  soon  become  destructive  and  trouble 
some,  invading  the  newly-made  garden  (espe¬ 
cially  of  a  “  neighbor”),  haunting  every  place 
where  refuse  matter  can  be  found,  getting 
into  fields  of  growing  grain  aud  tramping  it 
down,  scaling  fences,  fouling  the  barn  floor 
and  carriage  bouse,  until  their  owner  very 
justly  oonelud  is  that  they  are  a  nuisance  and 
unprofitable.  But  all  this  is  unnecessary 
where  fowls  have  proper  care  and  treatment. 

But  the  question  which  first  arises  concern 
ing  poultry  keeping  is,  Will  it  pay  ?  To  this 
may  be  answered  “  Yes”  aud  “No.”  Yes,  if 
the  business  is  wisely  and  properly  conducted. 
No,  if  it  is  uot. 

One  error  into  wliich  the  amateur  in  poultry 
raising  is  apt  to  fall,  is  that  of  overdoing  the 
matter,  so  that  instead  of  coming  out  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  a  balance  of  cash  on  hand, 
he  finds  himself  in  debt.  He  builds  fancy 
houses  for  his  fancy  fowls,  both  of  which  cost 
fancy  prices,  such  that  his  bens  must  lay 
“  golden  eggs”  to  remunerate  him.  Or,  agaiu, 
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of  cement;  or  a  larger  proportion  of  lime,  as 
may  be  desired  for  the  strength  or  purpose  of 
the  work.  For  a  barn  basement,  a  dwelling, 
house  or  any  building  of  ordinary  character 
lime  alone  may  be  used,  arid  if  the  lime  is 
slaked  and  the  mortar  made  a  considerable 
time  before  it  is  to  he  used,  it  will  be  doubly 
strong  and  adhesive.  For  heavy  buildings,  or 
for  such  as  are  iu  moist  or  wet  ground  or  that 
are  intended  to  be  water-proof,  clear  cement 
should  be  used.  One  part  of  cement  to  two 
of  lime  w'ill  make  a  mortar  in  which,  when 
it  is  quite  dry,  a  tenpenny  nail  cannot  be 
driven  any  more  than  in  a  brick. 

The  stone  should  be  angular,  and  if  a  large 
proportion  is  round,  it  should  be  broken  up 
into  angular  pieces;  large  stones  can  be  worked 
into  the  concrete,  but  the  best  is  made  of 
broken  stone  from  two  to  four  or  five  inches 
in  size  mixed  with  three  times  the  quantity 
of  coarse  gravel.  The  sand  should  be  clean, 
coarse,  sharp,  and  free  from  loam.  The  pro¬ 
portions  used  are  varied;  for  instance,  a  good 
lime  concrete  is  made  of  cne  barrel  of  lime, 
two  barrels  of  clean,  sharp  sand  and  two  of 
coarse  gravel.  This  may  be  used  where  stone 
cannot  be  procured.  This  is  very  much 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  one  barrel  of 
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cement — Itosendale,  Akron,  Newark,  or  any 
other  American  cement,  the  imported  Port¬ 
land  cement  being  no  better,  although  it  sets 
quicker  aud  costs  about  three  times  as  much 
as  the  native  cement;  and  with  this  additional 
cement  four  barrels  more  of  sand  and  six 


ing  maimer.  Plank  or  hoard  boxing  is  used 
made  of  boards  or  plank  12  inches  wide 
and  straight  on  the  edge  and  12  or  16  feet 
long;  a  number  of  cleats  IS  inches  long  are 
nailed  with  wrought  nails  clinched,  across 
these  boards  so  that  the  ends  project  from  the 
edges  as  shown  at  Fig.  24 1.  Enough  of  these 
boards  are  provided  to  make  two  high  around 
the  whole  buildingon  each  side.  One-inch  holes 
are  bored  through  the  boards  and  cleats  aud  oak 
pins  are  made  to  fit  the  holes  loosely;  passing 
through  both  sides  of  the  box.  These  pins  are 
20  inches  Jong,  thus  giviug  three  inches  of 
projection  outside  of  the  boards.  In  the  ends 
smull  holes  are  bored,  and  a  tenpenny  nail  is 
put  in  each  (See  Fig.  24U  h  )  to  prevent  the  boxes 
from  spreading.  They  are  kept  the  right  dis¬ 
tance  apurt  by  cross  cleats  cut  as  shown  at 
Fig.  240  a  and  which  are  laid  across  the  boxes 
here  and  there.  As  one  tier  of  boxing  is 
filled  with  the  oonerete  and  this  is  rammed 
down,  another  tier  of  boxing  is  placed  on  the 
firnt  one  and  secured  in  the  same  way,  and 
this  is  filled  in  its  turn.  As  a  whole  tier 
around  the  building  will  make  one  day’s  work 
there  is  time  enough  lor  the  first  foot  of  con¬ 
crete  to  set  before  the  next  foot  is  laid  on,  aud 
when  tie  second  foot  is  laid,  the  first  tier  of 
boxing  is  taken  away.  The  nails  being  drawn 
and  the  pins  pulled  out,  tbe  holes  left  are 
filled  in  with  cement;  tha  cross  cleats  are  re¬ 
moved  as  the  second  boxing  is  put  on. 

The  third  tier  is  then  laid,  the  cleats  In  the 
boards  serving  as  guides  to  place  them  and 
hold  them  at  tbe  bottom.  Door  and  window 
frames  are  put  in  place  as  the  wall  is  carried 
up,  and  the  boxing  is  arranged  to  fit  to  them, 
so  that  they  are  built  in  firmly.  The  crosB 
walls  are  laid  in  boxing  arranged  as  shown  at 
Fig.  240  and  these  should  go  up  with  the  out¬ 
side  walls  so  that  the  uniou  of  the  two  is  solid. 
Cleats,  (a  a  Fig.  240)  are  nailed  to  the  outer 
boxing  to  hold  that  for  tbe  partition  walls. 
The  chimneys  and  fire  places  are  built  in  the 
partition  walls  as  they  go  up.  The  fire  places 
are  built  of  brick  in  the  usual  manner  and 
backed  with  the  concrete.  Stove  pipes  or 
earthen  drain  tiles  may  be  built  in  the  walls, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  242  or  a  smooth  block  of  wood 
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one  is  apt  to  indulge  in  too  many  breeds  at 
the  outset,  and  to  have  too  many  of  each 
breed.  All  this  requires  extensive  premises 
and  considerable  capital,  and  cannot  be  en¬ 
tered  into  with  reasonable  expectations  of 
large  profits  by  the  beginner. 

A  mania  for  fancy  fowls  and  for  prize- 
winning  seizes  some;  they  incur  large  ex¬ 
penses  at  the  beginning,  expecting  to  more 
than  meet  them  with  prize  money  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  sales;  they  must  have  pure  bred  fowls 
only,  in  order  to  compete  successfully  with 
their  rivals,  and  if  disease  or  taint  disqualifies 
them,  both  time  and  money  are  lost.  Such 
poultry  keeping  is  not  generally  profitable; 
it  does  not  pay. 

If  it  is  not  easily  practicable  to  carry  on 
this  business  on  a  large  scale,  it  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  only  on  a  medium  scale.  If  30  hens 
are  profitable,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  SCO  are  2S  times  as  profitable.  Yet  the 
prices  which  the  farmer  receives  for  eggs  and 
poultry  are,  on  the  whole,  remunerative,  and 
the  labor  incurred  is  not  great;  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  light  and  agreeable,  and  may  be 
largely  performed  by  the  women  and  younger 
members  of  the  family. 

To  the  novice  in  poultry  raising  I  would 
make  the  folloiving  suggestions  : 

1.  Have  all  plans  as  well  matured  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  commencing  the  business,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  OH  a  large  scale. 

2.  Construct  a  convenient  poultry-house 
that  shall  be  warm  and  dry  in  Winter;  easily 
ventilated  in  Summer. 

3.  Select  for  general  farm  use  not  more 
than  two  or  three  different  breeds  of  fowls. 

4.  Feed  regularly  and  liberally,  but  do  not 
overfeed.  Give  plenty  of  fresh  water  aud 
good  range  in  Summer. 

5.  Do  not  overcrowd.  Fowls  need  plenty 
of  room, 

(3.  Keep  in  separate  apartments  If  fowls  are 
very  numerous. 

Concerning  the  above  and  other  subjects 
more  will  be  said,  in  detail,  later  on. 

J.  w.  D. 


THE  LANGSHAN  FOWL 

In  the  Rural  of  September  34th,  1881, 
appeared  an  inquiry  of  mine,  thus;  “Are  the 
Langshans  hardy  and  profitable  fowls!"  to 
which  the  following  answer  was  given:— “The 
Langshans  are  ouly  Black  Cochins  under 
another  name,  ami  as  yet  have  doue  nothing 
to  merit  popularity  among  those  who  keep 
fowls  for  profit,  excluding  those,  of  course, 
who  breed  them  and  sell  them  to  fanciers  for 
$30.  to  $50.  a  trio." 

Having  learned  to  look  upon  the  Rural  as 
unquestioned  authority  upm  all  subjicts  per¬ 
taining  to  farm  economy  and  rural  topics,  I 
will  admit  that  the  above  answer  lowered  the 
estimate  I  had  already  placed  upon  the  fowls; 
but  having  had  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
Black  Cochin  also,  I  concluded  I  could  not  be 
far  out  of  the  way,  in  any  event,  so  i  procured 
a  breeding  pen  of  the  Langshans,  consisting 
of  five  hens  and  pullets,  and  a  cockerel.  At 
the  same  time  I  subscribed  for  the  most  of  the 
Poultry  Journals,  and  obtained  many  of  the 
standard  works  on  poultry. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  Rural 
was  wrong  in  its  opinion  of  the  Langshan. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  two 
varieties  of  fowls  as  there  is  between  any 
other  two  of  the  Asiatic  breeds,  except  in 
plumage,  the  Black  Cochin  being  of  a  rusty* 
reddish  black  plumage,  aud  the  Langshan  a 
brilliant,  coal  black,  with  a  beautiful  bottle- 
green  sheen.  I  do  not  deny  that  they  may  be 
akin,  but  the  Langsbaus  are  just  ns  distinct 
from  the  Black  Cochin  as  the  Brahma  class  is 
from  the  Cochin  class.  So  far  as  the  Langshan 
has  failed  to  do  anything  to  merit  popularity 
I  will  only  say,  that  but  for  the  vitalizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Langshan  upon  the  Black 
Cochin,  the  latter  would  have  been  nearly 
extinct  by  this  time,  owing  to  tbe  failure  of 
breeders  to  produce  specimens  free  from  red¬ 
dish  or  brassy  feathers,  which  were  rapidly 
disqualifying  them  for  the  show  pen.  Thus 
far  they  have  done  much  for  the  Black  Cochin  ( 
and  for  themselves  have  made  a  record  second 
to  none  of  that  class  in  t  his  country, 

Experience  teaches  us  that  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  size  and  weight,  egg  production, 
beauty  of  plumage  and  the  general  formation 
of  the  fowl  (being  in  that  respect  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Black  Cochin),  and,  lastly,  for 
hardiness  they  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
breed  or  variety,  as  they  withstand  the  effects 
of  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry  weather,  without 
any  perceptible  change.  My  heus  laid  all 
through  the  Winter  aud  Spring,  and  are  now 
laying  upon  an  average  live  eggs  a  week  to 
each  hen.  They  are  not  persistent  sitters,  but 
are  easily  broken  up,  and  between  the  periods 
of  brooding  they  take  an  unusually  short 
resting  spell,  before  they  begin  to  lay  again. 

The  young  grow  up  and  mature  rapidly, 
and  with  mo  excel  in  that  respect  either  the 
Cochin  or  Brahma  breeds;  my  four- months- 
old  chicks  are  as  large  as  the  mongrel  hens  I 
keep  for  hatching  purposes.  I  regard  them, 
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in  all  respects,  as  the  most  desirable  fowl  for 
either  the  farmer  or  villager,  especially  when 
profit  is  the  object  sought. 

A.  S.  Stonebraker.  M.D. 
McLennan  Co.,  Texas. 


THE  ALBION  SPRING-TOOTH  SULKY 
HARROW. 


One  of  these  implements  was  sent  to  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Farm  last  Summer  for  trial.  Wa  at  first 
used  it  in  preparir  g  a  field  for  wheat,  and 
during  the  present  season  it  was  used  as  a  corn 
cultivator.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
it  in  every  way,  and  freely  commend  it  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  stand  in  need  of  im¬ 
plements  of  this  c  lass.  It  is  said  to  effect  as 
good  work  in  heavy  as  in  light  soil  by  adjust¬ 
ing  tbe  frame  and  thus  changing  the  pitch  of 
tbe  teeth.  As  to  this  we  cannot  speak,  since 
all  of  our  soil  is  light.  The  entire  workmau- 
shipofthe  implement  and  the  material  used 
are  excellent,  it  is  mounted  on  wheels  four 
feet  in  diameter,  with  two-and-one-half  inch 
tires,  bringing  the  frame  two  feet  from  the 
ground. 

To  cultivate  corn  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  re¬ 
move  two  of  the  central  teeth,  As  it  has  a 
pole,  the  harrow  follows  the  line  of  draft,  and 
it  is  therefore  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
corn  planted  in  drills,  as  it  can  be  used  at  any 
desired  depth  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  be  seen.  Considering  the 
effectiveness  of  its  work  one  is  greatly  pleased 
with  its  lightness  of  draft.  In  this  respect  it 
is  superior  to  any  harrow  we  have  ever  used. 

The  implement  is  so  constructed  that  a 
broadcast  feeder  may  be  easily  attached,  and 
this  is  offered  either  separate  or  combined. 
This,  however,  was  not  sent  to  us,  and  we 
cannot  therefore  speak  of  it.  An  illustrative 
descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  who  address  the  Albion  Manufacturing 
Co.,  AJbioD,  Michigan. 


i-UiscflUncous. 


The  Alexander  and  Waterloo  Peaches. 


»We  received,  June  10,  from  Messrs.  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  specimens  of 
the  above-named  peaches.  They  were  grown 


Waterloo.  LErom  Life  1  Fig.  345. 

by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parnell,  of  West  Point,  Ga. 
The  Waterloo,  shown  at  Fig.  245  was  fully  ripe, 
juicy  and  sweet,  while  the  Alexander,  shown 
at  Fig.  24(5  was  unripe,  and  rather  insipid. 
A  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  appear- 
auce  of  the  two  peaches  from  our  illustra¬ 
tions. 

- »»♦ - - 

Not  "The  Truth  about  Milking.” 

I  think  “  Farmer”  in  his  article  The  Truth 
about  Milking,  on  page  4(3(3,  has  built  up  a 
man  of  straw  [  have  travelid  about  among 
farmers  considerably;  but  I  have  never  yet 
met  one  who  milked  hts  cows  in  the  pasture 
as  he  describes.  Very  rarely  are  cows  milked 
iu  yards,  except  possibly  where  a  person 
keeps  only  one  or .  two.  Such  an  article 
has  a  teudeney  to  lower  farmers  iu  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  as  it.  virtually  ranks  them  as  boors 
or  at  least  as  no  more  than  half  civilized  be- 
iugs.  For  one  l  protest  against  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  stuff.  I  claim  that  farmers,  as  a 
class,  manage  their  business  as  intelligently 
as  do  men  in  any  other  profession.  That  oc¬ 
casionally,  such  a  man  as  “  Farmer"  describes 
may  be  found  is  possible;  but  such  meu  are 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  writing  newspaper 
articles  about  -articles  they  will  never  read 
if  indeed  they  ever  read  anything. 

Ouondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Nelson  Ritter. 


Experience  with  Lilies. 

I  have  a  variegated  Hibiscus  that  usu¬ 
ally  becomes  covered  with  buds  but  none 
have  ever  opened.  [They  never  open,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  experience,  Eds  ]  For  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Lilies  I  have  usually  dug  out  the 


ground  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  filled  in  a 
foot  of  small  round  stones  for  drainage;  then 
one  foot  of  good  loamy  soil  on  which  I  placed 
the  bulbs,  and  cover  with  one  foot  of  earth. 
L.  Humboldtii  has  done  splendidly  under  this 
treatment.  During  the  past  season  I  planted 
a  bulb  of  the  Washington  Lily  in  this  manner. 
After  waiting  three  months  for  its  appear¬ 
ance,  I  dug  down  and  found  it  had  neither 
sprouted  nor  rooted.  The  base  of  the  bulb  had 
commenced  to  decay.  I  cut  off  the  affected 
part  and  again  planted  it.  Little  hulblets  had 
formed  on  some  three  or  four  leaves  that  had 
become  detached  from  the  old  one,  and  which 
I  had  planted  about  three  inches  apart.  I 
hardly  expect  the  parent  to  amouut  to  any¬ 
thing,  but  am  in  hopes  the  bulblet,  “  being  to 
the  manor  born,"  may  iu  time  reward  my 
efforts  with  bloom.  The  La nei folium  varie¬ 
ties  have  done  splendidly,  Roseum,  or  Rubrum. 
and  Pisecox  especially.  From  one  bulb  of  L. 
roseum,  planted  one  foot  deep,  I  gathered  in 


one  season  fourteen  nice  bulbs  that  had 
formed  from  the  crown  of  the  old  bulb  along 
the  stem  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
some  having  roots  six  inches  long.  Imported 
bulbs  of  the  Golden-banded  Lily  (L.  auratum) 
have  not  been  a  success  with  me;  but  home¬ 
grown  bulbs  have  yielded  fine  bloom.  The 
old  standard,  L.  Candidum  and  L.  Longifionim 
grow  and  blossom  profusely  without  any 
trouble.  I  have  failed  to  detect  the  great 
beauty  ascribed  to  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora  by  nursery  men’s  catalogues,  h.c.f 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

- *-M - 

The  Vick  Memorial. 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  the  suggestion  of 
R.  W.  Furnas  in  regard  to  a  testimonial  mon¬ 
ument  to  the  good  James  Vick,  whom  so  many 
had  learned  to  think  of  as  a  dear  personal 
friend,  aud  whose  comparatively  early  taking 
off  many,  many,  deeply  regret.  I  was  also 
pleased  to  read  that  the  Rural,  which  we  each 
year  value  more  highly  would  gladly  aid  in 
the  work.  A  small  amount  from  each  of  his 
patrons  would  make  a  considerable  sum.  I 
will  account  it  a  privilege  to  add  my  testimony. 

Morristown,  Ohio.  d.  h.  b. 


In  the  Rural  for  May  27th,  p.  304,  I  notice 
a  remedy  for  the  Cabbage- worm — the  remedy 
advising  the  use  of  air  slaked  lime  to  be  applied 
when  the  plants  are  wet.  Now  I  would  like 
to  inquire  how  to  remove  the  lime  from  the 
cabbage  when  it  is  being  prepared  for  the 
table  for  there  must  be  a  considerable  accu¬ 
mulation  of  it  from  the  repeated  dustings,  w. 

- - 

RURAL  BRIhiPLETS, 

As  a  rule,  any  fruit  or  vegetable  which  is 
popular  in  England  is  popular  here,  provided 
it  thrives  equally  well  in  both  countries.  The 
Vegetable  Marrow  is  an  exception.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  extensively  grown  aud  relished  by 
all  classes;  here  we  seldom  hear  of  it.  It 
needs  to  be  treated  as  a  melon,  audits  tender¬ 
ness  and  size  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  The  flesh  is  as 
watery  aud  tender  as  a  young  mangel,  while 
it  has  no  decided  taste  of  any  kind . 

A  raw  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the  Marlboro 
Raspberry  specimens  of  the  fruit  and 
branches  of  which  were  sent  to  us  to  show 
how  early  the  fruit  began  to  ripen.  To-day, 
July  18,  we  have  again  received  several  boxes 
of  the  fruit  aud  many  branches  bearing  fruit. 
The  berries  are  as  large  as  any  we  have  ever 
seen,  many  of  them  measuring  not  only  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  but  nearly  an 
inch  (seven- eighths)  from  the  base  to  the  tip. 
The  shajie  is  broadly  oblong-conical,  the  color 
a  rich  crimson.  The  drupes  do  not  separate 
tinder  ordinary  handling  and  the  berry  car¬ 
ries  well.  In  quality,  it  is  neither  juicy  nor 
dry— neither  sweet  nor  sour,  it  is  simply  a 
rich,  delicious  raspberry.  We  hope  that  the 
Marlboro  when  offered  for  sale  will  be  found 
to  produce  just  such  fruit  in  less  favored 
parts  of  the  couutry.,., . 

Mr.  J.  8.  Woodward  writes  us  that  he 
sowed  a  couple  of  acres  of  Champion  Amber 
Wheat  last  Fall  with  good  care  but  no  better 
than  that  given  his  whole  crop,  and  he  is 


quite  sure  it  will  yield  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
It  is  not  as  tall  as  Clawson  or  Mediterranean, 
but  the  heads  are  very  long.  .  .  .  This  re¬ 
minds  ns  that  Mr.  Woodward  last  year  re¬ 
marked  that,  year  in  and  year  out,  he  greatly 
preferred  the  Mediterranean.  A  few  years 
ago,  we  thought  there  was  no  wheat  like 
Clawson  for  the  Rural  Farm.  One  of  the 
Rural  people  remarked  a  week  or  so  ago  that 
there  was  not  one  kind  in  our  regular  wheat 
field  that  he  would  not  prefer  to  it.  One  can¬ 
not  experiment  carefully  without  having  oc¬ 
casion  to  change  his  views,  cherished  though 
they  may  be . . 

We  have  received  the  following  card:  “Is 
there  not  a  premium  offered  iu  your  paper 
for  two  stalks,  one  of  wheat  and  one  of  chess 
both  coming  from  the  same  root,  and  is  it 
possible  for  such  to  happen  ?  If  so  I  have  such 
in  my  possession.” 

We  do  not  remember  that  we  have  ever 
offered  a  premium,  but  we  stand  ready  to  do 
so  and  there  are  many  botanists  who  will 
join  us  no  doubt.  The  thing  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible,  and  our  friend  will  find  that  the  two 
plants  proceed  from  different  root? . 

A  friend  who  has  just  returned  from  New 
Mexico,  after  a  flying  visit,  writes  as  follows: 
“  I  had  a  very  pleasant  flying  trip  to  New 
Mexico,  and  was  greatly  interested,  every¬ 
thing  was  so  different  and  so  entirely  new— 
not  a  bird,  insect,  plant  or  tree,  and  hardly 
an  animal  or  man  was  like  what  I  had  been 
used  to  seeing.  The  climate  was  just  simplv 
delightful,  such  magnificent  nights  for  sleep¬ 
ing,  one  would  get  up  in  the  morning  feeling 
as  if  Sullivan  would  tie  only  a  plaything  iu 
his  hands,  and  although  the  sun  shines  hot 

yet  theair  isso  pure  and  dry  that  we  did  not 

mind  the  hot  sunshine”.,.....,... 

Wk  take  the  liberty,  pro  bono  publico,  to 
print  the  following  private  letter  received 
from  Mr  J.  H.  Hale,  of  South  Glastonbury 
Conn.  “  1  notice  with  pleasure  what  you  have 
to  report  in  favor  of  the  Manchester  Straw¬ 
berry.  It  is  better  than  ever.  Here  with  us 
this  season,  aud  all  through  iny  trip  West 
wherever  I  found  plants  set  last  Fall,  1  found 
them  loaded  with  fruit,  Bidwell  has  been 
a  disappointment,  to  me.  I  was  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  show  with  a  lot  of  Manchester  Straw¬ 
berries,  plants  and  fruit,  at  the  end  of 
June  last  to  convince  Mr.  Hovey  that  he 
had  made  a  great  mistake  in  calling  it  the 
same  as  the  Hovey  Seedling.  Mr.  Hovey 
came  late  in  the  afternoon  and  at  once  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  that  the 
two  sorts  were  entirely  distinct.  Pres.  Wilder 
said  at  once,  on  seeing  the  fruit,  “  Oh,  no, 
that’s  not  the  Hovey,  Mr.  Hale,”  and  after- 
eating  a  few,  he  said.  “  It  is  a  good  berry;  yes, 
a  very  good  berry.".... . 


CATALOGUES.  ETC., 

Ellwanger  and  Barrv,  Rochester  N  Y 
Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  strawberries’ 
blackberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  etc .  offered  for  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  1882.  Portraits  of  Fay’s  Prolific 
Currant,  (now  offered  for  the  first,)  of  the 
Gregg  Raspberry,  Sharpless  Strawberry,  etc. 
Instructions  are  given  as  to  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  directions  for  culture,  etc.  This 
Catalogue  is  given  free  to  applicants. 

J.  T  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co. 
New  Jersey.  Summer  and  Autumn  Pam¬ 
phlets  of  pot-gown  and  layer  strawberry 
plants,  with  instructions  for  their  cultivation. 
Also  a  prettv  colored  picture  of  the  Man¬ 
chester.  and  an  Announcement  of  the  Hansell 
Raspberry. 

Pamphlet.  The  Holywell  White  Pig8.  List 
of  over  300  prizes,  value  $7,000,  won  during 
the  last  five  years  by  Mr.  Sanders  Speucer  of 
Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives’,  Hunts.,  Eugland. 

Circular,  H.  H.  Brown.  Light  St.  Blooms- 
burgb,  Columbia  Cc.,  Pa.  Italian  Beer, 
Queens,  Colonies,  Comb  Foundations,  Extract¬ 
ors,  etc. 


General  Entomological  Notes  in  pam¬ 
phlet  foi  m,  first  published  in  the  American 
Naturalist,  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley. 


Sorghum  Sugar  Cane. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  ITS  GROWTH  AND  SUGAR 
PRODUCT. 


We  here  condense  the  official  account  of  the 
experiments  made  in  sorghum  sugar  cane  in 
1881,  by  Geo.  H,  Cook,  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Stution: 

“During  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature 
a  bill  was  passed  entitled  “  An  act  to  encour¬ 
age  the  manufacture  of  sugar  iu  the  State  of 
New  J ersey.  ”  This  act  provides  that  a  bounty 
of  one  dollar  per  ton  be  paid  by  the  State  to 
the  farmer  for  each  ton  of  material  out  of 
which  crystallized  cane  sugar  has  actually 
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been  obtained;  it  provides  also  a  further 
bounty  of  one  cent  per  pound  to  be  paid  to  the 
manufacturer  for  each  pound  of  cane  sugar 
made  from  such  materials.  After  the  passage 
of  this  act  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  Senator 
Taylor,  requested  the  Agricultural  College  to 
experiment  on  the  sorghum  plant,  in  order  to 
further  its  cultivation  by  the  farmers  of  this 
State. 

The  field  selected  for  the  experiment  is  a 
thoroughly  underdrained,  rather  heavy  piece 
of  land,  cropped  last  year  with  field  corn 
grown  on  sod,  to  which  a  liberal  dressing  of 
barnyard  manure  had  been  applied.  On  that 
portion  devoted  to  the  trial  of  different  varie¬ 
ties,  Mapes’s  Sorghum  Manure  was  used  this 
year  immediately  before  planting,  at  the  rate 
of  six  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

Dr.  Collier,  Chemist  of  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  val  liable  reports  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  condition  of  the  ripening  seed 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  condition  of 
the  juice  of  the  plant.  When  the  seeds  have 
become  so  hard  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
split  with  the  finger  nail,  the  stalks  will  con¬ 
tain  the  maximum  amount  of  sugar  and  min¬ 
imum  of  glucose,  and  when  this  stage  is 
reached  the  plant  may  be  regarded  as  matured. 

Of  the  fourteen  varieties  planted  five  only 
matured.  Their  relative  value  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  shown  below : 
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For  the  "tody  of  the  effect  of  fertilizers  six¬ 
teen  adjoining  plots,  of  one-tenth  acre  each, 
were  measured  off,  fertilized  and  planted  May 
23,  1881,  with  Early  Amber  seed.  The  cane 
was  doubtless  injured  by  the  unusually  severe 
drought;  it  was  noticeable,  however,  that  it 
suffered  much  less  from  this  than  corn  planted 
on  a  neighboring  field.  It  was  harvested  on 
the  first  of  October. 

For  samples  to  represent  each  plot,  twenty 
average  canes  were  cut  from  ten  different 
rows,  immediately  weighed  and  after  they  had 
been  stripped  aud  topped,  again  weighed  and 
passed  singly  between  the  rollers  of  a  heavy 
cane-mill.  The  juice  from  each  lot  of  twenty 
canes,  after  it  had  been  carefully  mixed,  was 
used  for  the  analysis.  The  determinations  of 
cane  sugar  were  made  by  means  of  the  polar- 
iscope,  using  solutions  clarified  with  basic 
lean  acetate  and  fifty  per  cent  absolute  alco¬ 
hol. 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  was — to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  effect  of  each  of  the  fertilizing  mate¬ 
rials  applied  singly  and  in  combination  on  the 
production  of  sugar— to  compare  the  effect  of 
muriate  of  potash  with  that  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  to  determine  whether  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  used  per 
acre  an  advantage  would  be  gained.  It  was 
expected  that  phosphoric  acid  would  mate¬ 
rially  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  cane;  it 
appears  to  have  exercised  no  decided  influence 
in  this  respect. 

Muriate  of  potash  used  alone  increases  the 
gross  weight  of  stalks  much  more  thau  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash ;  it  increases,  too,  the  j-ield  of 
sugar  per  acre.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  of  es¬ 
pecial  importance  to  the  manufacturer  that 
the  yield  per  ton  is  twenty  per  cent  greater 
from  the  plot  on  which  the  sulphate  was  used, 
than  from  the  muriate  plot.  Muriates,  too,  if 
taken  into  the  sorghum  juice,  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  process  of  manufacture  now 
used;  and  interfere  seriously  with  the  crys¬ 
tallization  of  sugar. 

As  has  been  already  well-known  for  many 
years  past,  crude  barnyard  manure  must  not 
be  used  directly  on  sugar-producing  plants. 
No  noticeable  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
is  caused  by  it;  but  a  point  of  much  greater 
importance  js  the  positive  statement  of  expe¬ 
rienced  men  that  sugar  will  not  crystallize 
from  sirup  of  canes  which  have  been  fertilized 
with  it.  A  heavy  dressing  on  corn  land  loses 
its  injurious  qualities  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  sorghum  following  corn  in  rotation  is 
benefittedby  it. 

From  an  interesting  table,  which  we  have 
no  space  for  here,  it  appears  that  the  plot  fer¬ 
tilized  with  150  lbs.  of  potassium  chloride, 
costing  at  the  rate  of  $3.40  per  acre,  produced 
the  largest  amount  of  sorghum,  or  at  the  rate 
of  16,000  lbs.  per  acre,  aud  also  the  largest 
number  of  pounds  of  juice  extracted,  viz., 
^*,269  per  acre.  The  largest  number  of  pounds 
of  extractable  sugar  per  acre  was  raised  on  a 
plot  fertilized  with  20  (  lbs.  potassium  sulphate, 
150  lbs.  sodium  nitrate,  and  700  lbs.  superphos¬ 
phate.  From  ton  of  cane  the  largest 
amount  (103  lbs.)  of  sugar  extracted  was  from 
the  plot  last  mentioned.  The  largest  amount 
of  clear  seed  per  acre  was  from  a  plot  fertil¬ 
ized  with  350  lbs.  superphosphate. 

The  result  of  the  season’s  experiments  is 
decidedly  encouraging,  considering  the  unfa- 
y  qt*  '  circumstances,  There  had  been  a 


drought  of  unprecedented  severity  andlength ; 
so  that  the  corn  crop  on  the  College  Farm  was 
not  more  than  one-quarter  its  usual  amount. 
And  yet  the  results  of  sorghum  growing  on 
the  same  farm,  as  given  above,  are  respect¬ 
able.  With  a  season  having  the  average  rain¬ 
fall  a  crop  weighing  from  two  to  three  times 
as  much  as  that  of  the  present  one  may  safely 
be  calculated  on. 

The  expense  of  hoeing  and  cultivating  sor 
ghuin  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth  are 
much  greater  than  for  field  corn,  and  to  those 
only  accustomed  to  growing  the  latter  crop  it 
is  discouraging.  Tbe  plants  are  very  small 
when  they  first  come  up,  and  look  so  much 
like  common  Summer  grasses,  that  they  may 
be  mistaken  for  them,  and  for  several  weeks 
the  grasses  and  weeds  grow  much  the  fastest. 
The  later  stages  of  growth  of  the  sorghum  are 
very  rapid.  Those  who  intend  to  grow  sor¬ 
ghum  must  then  be  very  watchful  of  it  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  It  is  most  com¬ 
monly  planted  in  drills  from  throe  to  three- 
and  a-balf  feetapart,  with  hills  about  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  Bpart  and  having  six  or  seven 
seeds  to  a  hill.  Some,  however,  plant  it  in 
hills  with  rows  three  feet  apart  both  ways. 
Each  method  has  its  advocates,  but  the  latter 
costs  the  least  for  labor,  and  advocates  for  the 
other  method  claim  that  it  does  not  yield 
nearly  as  much  per  acre  There  is  much  to 
be  learned  in  this  respect  by  our  farmers,  and 
experiments  should  be  made  with  care. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  it  is  said  to  be  a 
sandy  loam,  though  it  will  grow  well  on  any 
ground  that  will  produce  Indian  corn.  It 
grows  well  on  the  same  field  year  after  year, 
only  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  field  rid  of 
the  seeds  of  weeds.  A  manure  containing 
large  per  centages  of  sulphate  of  potash,  a 
soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  and  not  much  am¬ 
monia  is  probably  the  best  aud  most  econom¬ 
ical  for  its  growth. 

The  value  of  the  crop  is  considered  to  be 
mainly  in  tbe  sugar,  but  the  seed  is  found  to 
he  about  equal  to  Indian  corn  in  feeding 
value,  and  the  crop  per  acre  is  not  less  than 
that  of  other  common  cereals  There  are  no 
good  feeding  experiments  to  show  what  may 
be  the  value  of  stalks  from  which  the  juice 
has  been  extracted. 


Pitting  Mangels  and  Beets. — Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  pits  nearly  all  his  mangels  and  beets  in 
the  field  where  grown,  just  as  we  do  potatoes, 
except  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  on  quite 
so  much  straw  anil  dirt.  He  selects,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  a  dry,  sandy  kaoll,  plows  out  a  pit  three 
or  four  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  desired.  He 
twists  or  cuts  off  the  leaves  from  tbe  mangels, 
not  too  close,  aud  puts  the  roots  iu  the  pit, 
packing  them  up  or  “  cording  ”  them  so  as  to 
make  the  roof  steep  enough  to  shed  raiu.  And 
here-he  tells  us  a  Beeret.  which  had  he  known 
it  years  ago  would  have  put  much  money  in 
his  pocket.  It  is  to  scatter  a  quantity  of  dry, 
light  soil  in  among  the  beets  in  the  pit,  say 
enough  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  beets, 
you  will  find  that  the  beets  do  not  get  warm 
iu  the  pit,  and  will  come  out  fresh  and  nice  in 
the  Spring.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  throw  in  a 
dozen  good  shovelfuls  of  soil  to  each  cart  load 
of  beets.  And  before  putting  on  a  coat  of  straw 
he  throws  on  a  layer  cf  sandy  soil  all  over 
the  heap  of  beets  an  inch  or  two  thick.  He 
puts  on  a  layer  of  straw  about  six  inches 
thick,  and  then  six  inches  of  dirt,  and  this  is 
all  that  is  necessary  till  very  cold  weather, 
when  he  puts  on  another  layer  of  straw  or 
horse  litter  and  covers  it  with  dirt.  In  cover¬ 
ing  the  heaps  with  dirt,  he  plows  round  aud 
round  the  heap,  throwing  the  dirt  toward 
it.  This  greatly  lessens  tbe  labor. 


No  doubt  the  American  cheese  trade  will 
be  greatly  injured  by  the  extension  of  the 
adulteration  from  butter  to  cheese,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  England. 
Lately  he  saw  a  gentleman  purchasing  a 
piece  of  cheese.  He  was  shown  some  nice- 
looking  “  American  Cheddar,”  but  he  would 
not  have  it  at  any  price,  as  he  said  he  was  afraid 
to  purchase  any  American  cheese,  lest  he 
should  get  some  of  that  adulterated  with  lard 
or  oleomargarine. 


The  “Cattle  of  the  Period”  in  Amer¬ 
ica. — A  Scotch  gentleman  at  present  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  writing  to  the  North  British  Agricul¬ 
turist,  complained  of  what  he  believed  to  have 
been  some  “crooked”  bidding  at  a  recent 
American  sale  of  Short-horns,  and  says — ‘We 
have  had  too  much  of  this  work  in  Short¬ 
horn  business  already.  But  the  cattle  of  the 
period  are  the  black  polls.  Everybody  wants 
them,  and  they  are  paying  fancy  figures ;  but 
the  flame  will  die  out  shortly.”  The  editor  of 
the  Agriculturist  hardly  thinks  it  will. 


A  New  Swindle. — Our  esteemed  contem¬ 
porary  the  Indiana  Farmer  says  that  a  new 
and  successful  swindling  game  has  recently 
been  worked  in  various  parts  of  the  West, 
which  has  not  hitherto  come  to  our  notice. 


The  game  opens  by  the  appearance  of  a 
wealthy-looking  old  farmer  in  the  locality, 
who  is  anxious  to  purchase  a  farm.  After 
some  negotiations  a  trade  is  made  with  some 
one  who  wants  to  sell  at  a  good  price  for 
cash,  and  $50  are  paid  as  earnest  money  until 
the  purchaser  can  return  to  his  home  in  an 
adjoining  county  and  secure  the  rest  of  the 
money.  Soon  after  another  party  comes 
along  and  is  very  much  pleased  with  that  par¬ 
ticular  farm,  and  offers  $1,000  advance  on  the 
price  and  urges  the  farmer  to  bay  in  the  con¬ 
tract  if  possible.  This  he  can  manage  to  do 
for  $500,  though  the  first  purchaser  is  very 
sorry  to  sell.  Then  the  victim  waits  for  the 
second  purchaser  with  his  $1,000  advance,  but 
be  is  never  more  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and 
the  two  sharpers  are  ahead  $225  apiece.  Tt  is 
a  very  taking  bait  and  always  succeeds.  Our 
readers  should  be  on  the  lookout. 


C.  Heller  tells  the  Husbandman  that  he 
bought  some  seed  barley  one  year  from  a 
farmer  who  supposed  it  was  very  clean,  but 
he  put  the  bai  ley  through  the  mill  and  got  out 
of  a  few  bushels  four  quarts  of  clean  mustard 
seed,  enough  to  have  spread  all  over  the 
ground  where  he  used  the  barley.  Tbit  clean¬ 
ing  protected  the  land,  no  mustard  came  with 
the  barley. 

J.  M.  Vance  states  in  the  Indiana  Farmer 
that  the  yield  from  his  entire  flock  of 
Lincolnshire  sheep — 48  head — will  average  11 
pounds  nine  ounces  per  fleece.  Tbe  heaviest 
fleece  weighed  18  pounds  and  was  produced 
by  a  one-year-old  ewe. 

Major  Fre  as  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph 
thoroughly  sprinkled  his  currant  bushes  with 
water  and  dusted  with  coal  ashes,  and  the 
result  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  far 
better  than  was  anticipated.  In  fact,  it  acted 
like  magic — the  destroyer  disappeared  at  once, 
and  bis  currant  crop  was  saved  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  We  are  afraid  the  veteran  Major  is  mis 
taken.  We  have  tried  sifted  coal  ashes 
thoroughly,  and  feel  quite  confident  that  they 
have  no  effect  either  to  kill  or  drive  the 
worms  away.  The  currant  worm  leaves  the 
bushes  very  suddenly,  and  we  are  prone  to 
cedit  whatever  was  last  applied  with  his  dis¬ 
appearance. 

SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Delay  hilling  up  celery  until  the  plants  are 

strong.  Keep  them  growing . 

It  is  a  good  time  to  spread  sifted  coal  ashes 

around  currant  hushes. . . 

A  lady  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  suffering 
severely  from  poisonous  effects  of  mosquito 
bites.  Dwellers  in  New  Jersey  will  be  apt  to 
receive  this  intelligence  with  a  sad  interest. . . 

Here  is  the  last  stanza  of  a  poem  in  the 
Garden; 

Sweet  are  tbe  Grapes  that  bloom  by  Rhine, 
Sweet  are  the  eastern  Date  and  Pine; 

Sweet  are  the  Oranges  that  grow 
Where  Guudalqulver’s  waters  flow; 

Sweet  is  the  Apple — sweet  the  Pear, 

The  blushing  Peach — the  Cherry  fair; 

But  bright  and  beauteous  though  they  be — 

Give  me,  oh  give,  the  Strawberry..." . 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  at  tbe  last  exhib¬ 
ition  of  the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society,  took 
the  first  premium  f gr  the  heaviest  50  straw¬ 
berries  of  any  vaflfety  with  Jersey  Queen, 
first  illustrated  iu  the  Rural  New-Yorker 

Fair  Number  of  last  year . 

Hon.  George  Geddes  concluded  an  address 
with  these  words.-  “The  wonderful  modern 
increase  of  not  only  special  but  general  knowl 
edge  among  farmers  is  gratifying  beyond 

power  of  expression.” . . . 

The  English  Live  Stock  Journal  points  out 
many  advantages  in  the  use  of  moss  for  bed¬ 
ding  horses......... . 

If  we  could  only  get  along  without  paying 
our  debts  what  a  happy  world  this  would  be. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  buy  what  you  want 
and  have  it  charged,  but  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  live,  as  Byron  says, 

Dreading  the  clfaiax  of  all  human  Ills, 

The  inflammation  of  onr  weekly  blllR.— Herald. 
There  is  just  this  relationship  between  goose¬ 
berries  and  rhubarb  in  England — when  the 

former  come  in  the  latter  goes  out . 

The  apple  and  pear  crops  of  England  for 

the  present  season  are  doomed . . 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  Home  cannot  listen 
to  the  ordinary  statements  of  new  breeds, 
new  inventions,  etc.,  without  a  rising  feeling 
of  incredulity,  which  he  is  unable  to  suppress. 


Harvest  over,  dig  out  the  muck  if  you 
have  an  available  supply . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arkansas. 

Altus,  Franklin  Co.,  July  14. — Arkansas 
is  just  beginning  to  feel  the  dread  force  of 
storms  mid  hurricanes,  as  our  fathers  used  to 


call  them.  No  terrible  cyclone  has  vet  passed 
through  our  beautiful  land.  In  this  part 
hills  and  mountains  are  so  crossed  and  inter¬ 
woven,  and  rocky  bights  and  precipices  are  so 
numerous  that  the  violence  of  storm  and  wind 
is  soon  checked,  and  we  have  comparative  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  disasters  of  some  of  our  sis¬ 
ter  States.  Yet  on  the  evening  of  July  3  and 
the  rooming  of  the  4th.,  Old  Boreas  gath¬ 
ered  his  forces  and  gave  us  premonitions  of 
the  possibility  of  damaging  results  by  these 
gales,  The  first  storm  swept  over  a  width  of 
150  miles,  doing  considerable  damage  to  the 
growing  crops,  tumbling  some  houses  and 
breaking  fruit  trees.  A  peculiar  feature  and 
a  subject  for  our  seieutists  was  manifested  in 
the  first  storm.  There  was  but  little  rain  and 
great  balls  of  fire  were  seen  flying  through 
the  air  carried  by  the  winds  at  a  rapid  rate, 
dissolving  into  darkness  as  they  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  terra  firm  a.  Shrieks,  screams  and 
veils  from  women  and  children  could  be  hoard 
in  many  instances  above  the  roar  of  the  tem¬ 
pest.  Our  corn  crop  is  now  made,  and  it  is 
the  largest  ever  grown  in  the  State.  Timber 
is  burdened  with  acorns.  Pasture  in  woods 
excellent.  Wheat  has  proved  25  per  cent, 
above  an  average,  and  the  cotton  promises  an 
average  yield.  All  other  crops  perfect,  We 
are  happy.  We  have  fat  scrub  cattle  and 
hogs,  as  well  as  bright-faced  merchants  and 
merry  farmers.  c.  B.  G. 

Potf.au,  Scott  Co..  July  15. — The  recent 
warm,  dry  weather  has  improved  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  cotton  very  materially.  Cotton  has 
heretofore  been  the  principal  crop,  hut 
farmers  are  beginning  to  find  that  it  costs  as 
much  to  raise  it  and  get,  it  in  shape  for  market 
as  it  can  be  sold  for,  consequently  they  are 
turning  their  attention  more  tn  grain  and 
grasses.  Corn  is  the  most  profitable  grain 
crop  that  can  be  raised  here,  On  the  bottom 
lands,  with  ordinary  cultivation,  from  50  to 
75  bushels  per  acre  can  be  raised,  at.  a  cost  not 
exceeding  10  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  ready  sale  Bt  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Owing  to  the  overflows  and  continuous  wet 
weather  the  past  Spring,  corn  on  the  bottom 
lands  is  somewhat  later  than  usual ;  but  if 
the  season  continues  favorable  there  will  be  a 
good  crop.  There  will  be  a  large  area  sown 
in  wheat  this  Fall.  What  we  planted  last 
Fall  did  well,  and  is,  indeed,  tbe  “stuff  of 
life,”  for  without  it  there  would  have  been 
no  bread,  as  there  was  scarcely  corn  enough 
to  last  till  wheat  was  harvested.  At  the 
present  writing,  notwithstanding  the  over¬ 
flows  and  the  cold,  wet  weal  her  in  the  Spring, 
the  season  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  general 
plenty.  H.  c.  b. 

Illinois. 

Danvers,  McLean  County  July  10. — Farm¬ 
ers  are  now  in  the  midst  of  tlio  rye  and  wheat 
harvest.  Rye  is  not  coming  up  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  three  weeks  ago;  the  excessive  rains 
or  some  other  unknown  cause  has  cut  the  crop 
short  in  comparison  with  the  prospect  three 
weeks  ago.  Winter  wheat  is  good  and  the 
prospect  for  oats  is  still  excellent.  They 
seem  to  be  heading  nicely  and  look  well.  The 
hay  crop  certainly  will  be  excellent.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  fine.  The  prospect  is  still  very  good 
fora  fine  crop  of  potatoes — early  potatoes  are 
large  enough  for  table  use  and  the  crop  will 
soon  be  matured.  The  corn  crop  is  looked  at 
with  more  interest  than  all  others  combined, 
and  the  outlook  at  tbe  present  is  not  as  favor¬ 
able  as  could  be  desired.  Yet  on  high  and 
drained  lands  it  looks  well.  True,  it  is  not  as 
large  as  it  usually  is  at  this  time,  yet  from 
present  appearances  if  the  latter  part  of  the 
the  season  i6  favorable  some  of  it  will  make 
a  fair  crop.  1  think  fully  one-half  the  acre¬ 
age  will  doso;  while  one- fourth  the  acreage 
will  make  but  little  and  the  other  fourth  is 
past  redemption.  Reports  in  regard  to  the 
apple  crop  are  not  as  favorable  as  they  were 
one  month  ago.  Some  think  the  crop  will  be 
very  small.  In  spite  of  all  the  discourage¬ 
ments  of  the  season,  we  certainly  will  have 
plenty  to  carry  us  through— therefore  we 
should  be  glad,  thankful  and  happy,  p.  w.  B. 

Mlchlgaii. 

Grand  Rapids,  Kent  Co.,  July  17.— I  have 
been  about  our  State  a  good  deal  this  past 
week,  and  find  the  Winter  wheat  crop  a  mag¬ 
nificent  one.  Never  have  I  seen  in  Michigan 
such  a  growth  of  straw;  but  corn  is  “knee- 
high  to  a  woodchuck”  with  cold  nights,  and 
little  added  to  its  Btature  from  day  to  day. 
Apples  are  falling  badly,  and  peaches  are 
promising  above  two-tbirds  of  a  crop.  My 
Gregg  Raspberries  are  just  turning — the  first 
of  the  variety  I  have  fruited — and  now  I  am 
prepared  to  believe  any  story  about  the  size 
and  productiveness  of  this  variety,  o.  w.  G. 

Missouri. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Miller  Co.,  July  11.— 
Wheat  is  all  cut;  but  the  weather  has  been  so 
wet  that  but  little  has  been  stacked.  Farmers 
are  busy  cutting  oats.  Corn  is  growing 
nicely  although  it  is  a  little  backward.  In 
some  places  the  chinch  bugs  are  doing  a  little 
damage,  but  the  weather  has  been  so  very 
favorable  for  com  growing  that  the  damage 
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will  be  light.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable 
weather  in  the  Spring,  however,  it  will  hardly 
make  a  good  crop,  but  the  prospects  are  very 
fair.  Wheat  was  very  good — a  very  fair 
average  crop.  Oats  are  good — rather  above 
the  average  unless  damaged  now  before  stack¬ 
ing  by  wet  weather.  Hay  very  good  also. 
Plenty  of  potatoes,  fruits  and  garden  veget¬ 
ables.  ».  j.  s. 

New  York. 

Afton,  Chenango  Co.,  July  18. — I  am  not 
having  very  good  success  with  the  Rural 
seeds.  Three  of  the  beans  came  up,  but  the 
cold,  wet  weather  was  too  much  for  them, 
and  they  all  died.  There  were  158  kernels  of 
the  corn,  and  only  77  grew,  It  is  growing 
well  now,  but  does  not  show  tassels  yet.  Only 
three  of  the  squash  seeds  germinated,  and  the 
bugs  went  for  them  so  lively  that  one  is  dead 
and  the  rest  don’t  grow  much.  I  never  knew 
the  striped  bug  so  destructive  as  it  is  this 
Summer.  The  pests  have  taken  all  of  my  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  melons,  and  my  neighbors  are 
just  as  badly  off.  Rags  dipped  in  kerosene 
don’t  drive  them  away,  and  they  don’t  “stay 
killed”  worth  a  cent.  w.  H.  h. 

Cornino,  Steuben  Co.,  July  8. — The  Rural 
seeds  were  pla  ited  as  follows:  March  17th  I 
sowed  the  wheat,  as  directed,  a  foot  apart;  it 
came  up  well,  but  did  not  grow  fast.  It  til¬ 
lered  very  much;  some  hills  had  as  high  as 
106  stalks  from  a  siugle  seed,  and  scarcely  one 
less  than  70.  When  it  was  about  eight  inches 
high  it  was  attacked  by  rust  and  stopped 
growing.  Now  it  is  about  all  dead;  there 
will  not  be  any  of  it  to  bead  out.  The  corn  was 
planted  on  May  16.  Only  about  half  of  it 
came  up,  aud  the  mice  took  all  but  23  stalks 
of  what  did  come  up.  On  June  25  there  was 
a  hail  and  wind  storm  that  beat  down  my 
entire  crop  and  ruined  my  wheat,  so  that  it 
will  not  pay  for  cutting.  J.  M.  R. 

SiNCLAtRVtLLK,  Cbautaqua  Co.,  July  10, — 
The  average  farmer  has  commenced  “hay¬ 
ing”  and  the  crop  is  fully  an  average  one,  if 
not  more.  Potatoes  are  now  suffering  severe¬ 
ly  from  the  ravages  of  the  beetle,  but  the 
usual  dose  of  Puris-green  is  about  the  only 
remedy  in  use  in  this  section.  Both  grass  and 
email  grains,  wheat,  etc.,  are  looking  fine, 
and  corn  will  come  on  well  should  the  rain 
and  cold  weather  “let  up”  pretty  soon.  Dairy 
products  are  flourishing  hereabouts.  Large 
sales  both  of  cheese  and  butter  are  made  at 
this  place  through  the  Central  Chautauqua 
Board  of  Trade.  This  is  chiefly  a  daily  sec¬ 
tion,  aud  the  dairyman  is  the  “salt  of  the 
earth”  in  a  true  sense  of  the  word,  so  far  as 
Chautauqua  County  is  concerned.  Farmers, 

I  believe,  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  in  this  county,  as  a  whole,  than  at 
the  present  time.  The  fruit  crop  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  short.  Strawberries  are  not  over  and 
above  plenty,  and  prices  are  somewhat 
higher  than  usual.  Garden  truck  is  coming 
on  well.  D- 

Pennsylvania, 

East  Bethlehem,  Washington  Co.,  July 
11. — The  harvest  is  being  gathered.  Wheat  is 
a  good  crop— better  than  for  many  years; 
acreage  about  an  average  with  former  years. 
Corn  short  on  account  of  late  planting;  but 
growing  vigorously  and  it  promises  a  good 
crop.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  extra-good ;  there 
is  at  least  50  per  cent  more  potatoes  than  we 
have  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
Peaches,  cherries,  plums  and  apples  are  almost 
a  failure  here.  J.  L.  w. 

Carpenter,  Lycoming  Co.,  July  15.— Hay¬ 
ing  has  commenced;  not  so  good  a  yield  as 
expected,  owiug  to  some  pasturing  in  Spring 
and  Fall  in  addition  to  last  year’s  drought  and 
the  effects  of  frost  last  Winter.  Wheat  goofl. 
Oats  splendid.  Corn  good,  but  backward. 
Potatoes  looking  splendid.  Fruit  good. 
Buckwheat  up  and  looking  well.  Frequent 
rains  have  kept  everything  growing  nicely 
here.  »•  w.  L. 

Lehigh  Co.,  July  17.— Crops  look  well: 
grain  is  all  cut  and  about  half  brought  in. 
Wheat  an  average  crop.  Rye  extra  good. 
Oats  will  not  be  as  good  as  last  year.  Corn 
and  potatoes  never  looked  better.  Meadow 
hay  was  very  good,  field  hay  an  average 
crop.  Cherries  and  apples  are  below  an  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Weather  very  fine— rain  enough 
for  the  growing  crops,  and  fair  weather 
enough  for  gathering  the  ripe.  H.  k,  e.  r. 

Texas, 

Coryell,  Coryell  Co.,  July  18.— Wheat 
turning  out  welt  in  quality  and  quantity 
Oats  injured  by  the  rust.  Millet  good.  Early 
corn  very  good;  late  will  now  make  a  fair 
average  crop.  Cotton  backward.  Stock  doiug 
well.  Pruirie  grass  very  good.  Water  plen¬ 
tiful.  Wheat  nearly  all  thrashed  ;  yield  from 
15  to  25  bushels  per  acre;  Mediterranean,  90 
to 95  cents;  Nicaragua,  60  cents.  Oats,  80  to85 
cents.  Spring  wheat  very  poor.  Labor  very 
scarce.  Health  good.  W.  e. 

Vlrslnla. 

Taylortown,  Loudoun  Co.,  July  17.— 
Wheat  crop  the  largest  for  several  years; 
yield  from  20  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  Rye, 


none  grown  to  speak  of;  only  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  straw  to  bind  corn-fodder.  Oats  a  fair 
crop.  An  average  acreage  of  corn.  It  is  well 
advanced,  strong  in  stalk,  of  good  color  and 
the  prospect  is  good  for  a  large  yield.  Pota¬ 
toes  over  an  average  acreage.  They  have 
had  a  good  season.  The  early  potatoes  have 
yielded  welL  Sweet  potatoes  look  very  prom¬ 
ising.  Grass  an  average  crop.  Apples  not 
over  half  a  crop.  The  Rural  New-"5(  orker 
is  the  best  agricultural  journal  I  know  of.  I 
would  not  do  without  it.  e.  c.  s. 

Lynhaven,  Princess  Anne  Co.,  July  13. — 
Our  last  Beauty  of  Hebrons  are  being  dug, 
and  certainly  they  are  superior  in  yield  and 
flavor  to  our  usual  crop,  the  E.  Rose.  In  a 
short  time  we  will  plant  the  small  ones  for 
another  crop  for  our  next  Spring  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  We  bank  them  as  we  do  sweet  potatoes; 
part  of  ours  were  not  dug  until  this  Spring, 
hands  being  scarce  in  the  Fall,  and  they  were 
all  right.  We  have  used  no  poison,  only  hav¬ 
ing  to  knock  the  bugs  off  twice  by  hand  into 
pans,  and  burn  them.  Hebrons  are  not  much 
used  here;  but  we  nave  sold  many  of  our  culls 
to  our  commission  merchant  that  bought 
them  for  planting  on  his  own  farm.  Our 
truckers  have  had  a  good  season,  good  prices 
and  a  larger  crop  than  usual.  Kale,  spinach, 
cabbage,  peas,  strawberries,  snaps,  etc.,  have 
been  disposed  of  and  peaches  and  apples  are 
now  going  in  with  good  prospects.  Corn  is 
backward,  as  we  had  a  long,  cold,  wet  Spring; 
but  it  seems  to  make  rapid  strides,  some  of 
ours  has  tasseled;  weeds  are  a  month  behind, 
fortunately.  In  oats  the  acreage  is  larger 
than  usual;  prospects  good.  Not  much  wheat 
raised.  We  have  been  in  a  transition  state 
since  the  "  War,”  but  slowly  and  surely  the 
reaction  has  been  going  on ;  new  roads,  shell 
and  railroad,  have  been  opened.  We  have 
everything  but  good  labor — our  labor  is  a 
nuisance.  Many  Northern  men  have  bought 
and  are  buying  around  us.  We  hear  no  com¬ 
plaints  from  settlers  as  to  society.  Health 
generally  good ;  but  of  course,  we  have  malaria 
sometimes.  We  need  canning  and  evapora¬ 
ting  factories  among  us,  as  well  as  many  new 
industries.  M.  s.  m. 

.  West  Virginia. 

Huttonsville,  Randolph  Co.,  July  16. — In 
this  part  of  the  valley  wheat  is  not  more  than 
half  a  crop.  Corn  is  a  good  stand,  and  the 
outlook  is  fully  an  average  one.  Oats  not 
good — rusted;  one- third  of  a  crop.  Grass  the 
best  I  have  seen  for  twenty  years  at  least,  or 
as  good  as  we  ever  get.  It  will  average  two 
tons  per  acre.  Fruit  Dearly  all  killed  by  late 
frost,  with  the  exception  of  small  fruits,  such 
as  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  cranberries. 
Our  currant  bushes  are  nearly  ruiued  by  a 
worm  that  eats  the  foliage.  m.  o. 

Wisconsin. 

Brodhead,  Green  Co.,  July  15. — Acreage 
of  wheat,  Spring  and  Winter,  light;  condition 
and  prospect  fair.  Rye,  oats  and  grasses, 
heavy;  too  much  rain  for  lowland  meadows — 
badly  damaged.  Corn  very  backward — too 
wet  and  cold;  prospect  not  good.  A  large 
planting  of  potatoes;  prospect  never  better. 
A  fair  crop  of  cherries,  apples,  berries  and 
grapes.  No  plums.  Pears  not  much  raised. 
Gardens  good.  In  fact  prospects  are  good  for 
everything  but  corn.  T.  A.  J. 

Elkhorn,  Walworth  Co.,  July  15.— Our 
boy  farmer  planted  57  hills  with  the  Rural 
corn,  three  kernels  in  a  hill.  I  think  only 
six  kernels  or  so  failed  to  grow.  It  looks  very 
well,  considering  what  a  wet,  cold  season  wre 
are  having.  B.  C.  D. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  1 
A  FRIEND  OF  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 

O.  L.  H.,  Dakota,  Iowa,  sends  for  name 
an  insect  which  eats  the  roots  of  his  cherry 
trees,  and  asks  a  remedy. 

Ans.— The  insect  found  at  the  roots  of 
cherry  trees  is  the  larva  or  grub  of  some 
species  of  Harpalus,  perhaps  H.  Pennsylvan- 
icus.  The  fluder  must  be  mistaken,  however, 
as  to  its  injuring  the  tree,  for  these  beetles 
feed  upon  other  insects,  both  in  the  grub  and 
the  perfect  state.  It  is  probable  the  Har¬ 
palus  was  there  after  the  insect  that  was  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  had  either 
destroyed  it  or  it  was  so  much  smaller  as  to 
be  overlooked.  On  account  of  their  great 
numbers  the  species  of  Harpalus  and  allied 
genera  do  a  great  deal  towards  keeping  in 
check  the  excessive  multiplication  of  other 
insects. 

A.  CONCERN  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

w.  L.  M„  Elkhart,  Ind.  Is  the  American 
Grain  Company  of  Chicago  under  charge  of 
W.  T.  Soule  &  Co.,  grain  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  a  trustworthy  concern  I  Soule  &  Co., 
are  flooding  the  country  with  circulars  offer¬ 
ing  shares  of  $25  each  on  which  they  guar  in- 
tee  24^per  cent  annual*dividends.  They  offer 


to  buy  back  the  shares  at  par,  whenever 
any  one  may  wish  to  sell,  and  say  that  divi¬ 
dends  of  300  to  500  can  be  paid. 

Ans. — We  have  lately  received  several  of 
these  circulars  from  inquiring  Western  friends 
and  w  rote  editorially  a!  <out  the  matters  in  our 
last  issue.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
but  that  the  nincompoops  who  entrust  their 
money  to  these  sharpers  will  lose  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  it.  How  any  man  with 
ordinary  sense  and  ordinary  knowledge  of 
business  can  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  final 
outcome  of  the  American  Grain  Company’s 
dealings  with  its  dupes  surpasses  our  under¬ 
standing.  Of  course,  no  reader  of  the  Rural 
will  be  so  foolish,  but  it  might  be  well  to  warn 
less  intelligent  neighbors  who  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  throw  away  their  money  by  entrust¬ 
ing  it  to  W.  T.  Soule  &  Co.,  the  Co.,  being 
known  as  G.  W.  Rumble  in  the  present  trans¬ 
action. 

the  rose  bug. 

C.  J.,  St.  Petersburg,  Pa.,  sends  for  name 
a  bug  that  has  swarmed  in  immense  numbers 
on  his  grape-vines  and  nearly  ruined  a 
splendid  crop. 

Ans. — It  is  the  Rose  Bug.  There  is  no 
remedy  as  yet  known  but  hand  picking.  The 
use  of  mosquito  nets  and  bagging  grapes  are 
impracticable  in  a  large  vineyard.  In  our 
own  Grounds  they  have  never  been  so  de¬ 
structive.  They  have  destroyed  all  of  our  ap¬ 
ples  on  French  Paradise  stock.  Some  seasons 
they  prefer  some  plants,  other  seasons  other 
plants.  Strange  to  say,  we  havenotyet  found 
them  upon  onr  •  grape-vines.  W e  wish  we 
could  help  you. 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  B.  A.,  N.  Y.  City.— I,  Some  of  my  po¬ 
tato  vines  bear  a  light  lavender-colored 
flower,  and  the  main  stalks  are  russet-colored 
on  the  outside  for  about  three  quarters  of  the 
way  up.  The  plants  are  in  general  of  a  dark 
color.  Shape  and  appearance  of  tubers  un¬ 
known.  What  variety  are  they!  2,  How  are 
the  blossoms  of  the  Early  Ohio  colored?  3, 
Why  don’t  my  radishes  bear  seed  pods?  I 
have  been  unable  for  three  seasons  to  make 
them  produce  anything  but  flowers  and  little 
immature  pods,  which  fall  off  right  after  they 
blossom.  Do  they  need  rich  or  poor  soil? 
Variety  is  the  Long  Scarlet,  and  some  are  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Soil  poor. 

Ans. —  1,  We  get  no  inkling  as  to  the  vari¬ 
ety  from  the  above.  Colored  flowers  usually 
show  some  pinkish  tint  upon  the  stems.  2, 
The  Early  Ohio  has  never  bloomed  with  us. 
The  blossoms,  we  are  told,  are  white.  3,  We 
cannot  answer  the  question.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  can. 

R.  D.,  Cooperstown,  Pa. — 1,  Is  S.  G. 
Crookes,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  deafer  in  super¬ 
phosphates,  reliable?  2,  Would  ic  be  well  to 
cut  off  the  tops  of  my  strawberries  and  apply 
20t>  pounds  of  superphosphate  to  the  soil,  plow 
with  a  double-shovel  aad  hoe  them — the  rows 
are  12x30  inches?  8,  What,  are  saw  mill  ashes 
worth  per  bushel,  and  to  what  crops  should 
they  be  applied?  4,  On  what  crops  has  pure 
ground  bone  beneficial  effects? 

Ans.— 1.  The  Arm  has  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion.  2,  There  is  nothing  gained  by  cutting 
the  tops  off.  We  approve  of  the  rest.  3. 
That  depends  upon  what  kind  of  wood  is 
burnt.  Uuleached  ashes  are  always  valuable 
and  give  marked  returns,  unless  the  soil  hap* 
pens  to  be  full  of  potash.  Potatoes  of  all  the 
main  farm  crops  are  most  helped  by  wood 
ashes,  but  all  plants  are  benefltted  by  them. 

4,  For  all  crops.  Pure  ground  bone  is  worth 
from  $35  to  $40  per  ton,  according  to  fineness. 

C.  IF.  H.,  Lapeer,  Mich.— I,  How  large 
should  be  the  plot  for  the  Rural  wheat  ?  2, 
What  are  the  best  kinds  of  grapes,  strawber¬ 
ries,  and  Black  Cap  raspberries  for  this  sec¬ 
tion.  3,  Is  hatching  chickens  in  an  incubator 
a  reliable  process  ? 

Ans, — 1,  On  one-fortieth  of  an  acre,  or  33x33 
feet  square,  or  any  other  proportions  that  will 
make  one  fortieth  of  an  acre.  The  plot  is  to 
be  marked  one  foot  each  way,  and  one  seed 
placed  in  every  intersection.  2,  As  there  are 
three  Lapeers  in  the  country— one  in  N.  Y. 
another  in  Vlich.  and  a  third  in  Kansas — 
and  our  friend  fails  to  mention  his  county  or 
State,  we  cannot  answer  question  2.  3,  You 
should  read  the  two  articles  by  Hon.  C.  S. 
Cooper  in  late  numbers  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

J.  A.  M.,  Howard  Lake,  Minn. — My  Rural 
Flint  Corn  puzzles  me.  So  many  suckers  come 
out  that  l  am  at  a  loss  about  pulling  them  out, 
as  some  are  large  and  bid  fair  to  have  nice 
ears.  Shall  we  pull  the  small  ones  aud  leave 
the  large  to  grow  ?  As  many  as  five  suckers 
come  on  many  of  the  stalks,  and  from  the  fact 
that  I  had  heard  that  pulling  the  suckers  from 
corn  would  benefit  it,  I  should  have  giveu 
directions  to  pull  them  off  had  I  nob  remem¬ 
bered  the  two  feet  distance  from  each  kernel 
advised.  I  have  concluded  to  leave  all  the  large 
ones  till  I  see  the  Rural  again,  and  hope  to 
see  directions. 

Ans.— We  should  not  remove  a  sucker. 


R.  A.  T.  and  Bro.,  Fort  Jesmp,  La. — 
We  have  a  flock  of  sheep  which  are  more  or 
less  diseased.  Our  lambs  all  died,  we  thought 
from  erysipelas,  for  which  they  were  treated, 
but  now  we  think  they  had  scab. 

Ans. — This  disease  can  hardly  be  scab,  as  it 
does  not  affect  young  lambs  until  they  take 
it  from  the  ewes,  and  the  indications  of  the 
disease  are  so  very  prominent.  Elsewhere 
you  will  find  under  “Sheep  Husbandry"  in 
this  issue  a  description  of  the  sheep  scab.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  ails  the  lambs  with¬ 
out  more  particular  information. 

J.  P.,  Corunna,  Mich. — Why  do  some  of  my 
raspberry  bushes  turn  yellow,  aud  how  can 
their  doing  so  be  prevented  ? 

Ans. — It  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon,  and  the 
cause  is  yet  unknown;  hence,  of  course,  no 
remedy  can  be  given.  We  presume  reference 
is  made  to  such  plants  as  have  bright,  light 
yellow  leaves,  and  present  a  variegated  ap¬ 
pearance  in  contrast  with  the  others.  A 
slightly  yellow  cast  throughout  the  planta¬ 
tion  is  usually  the  result  either  of  a  hard 
Winter  or  drought  impairing  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  the  plants. 

J.  L.  W.,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. — 1,  Is  the 
Weaver  Plum  worth  cultivating.  2,  Is  the 
nursery  firm  of  Powell  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  trustworthy?  3,  What  are  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  of  currants  for  extensive  cultivation? 

4,  What  are  the  best  varieties  of  gooseberries? 

Ans. — 1,  No,  it  is  one  of  our  wild  plums;  pro¬ 
ductive  but  of  poor  quality.  It  is  of  little 
value  where  fine  kiuds  can  be  raised.  2,  Yes. 

3,  Cherry,  White  Grape,  Red  Dutch.  4,  Down¬ 
ing,  Smith’s  Improved  and  Houghton  Seed¬ 
ling. 

J  T. ,  Horn  Browse,  Pa. — Who  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  reapers  and  mowers  in  the 
United  States,  and  how  many  machines  does 
the  firm  turn  out  per  year  ? 

Ans. — Walter  A.  Wood,  M.  &  R.  M.  Co., 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  made  aud  sold  40,4L3 
machines  in  1881,  and  45,000  in  1882.  We 
know  of  no  one  who  beats  that  number. 

T.  C.  E.,  Twin  Bridges,  M.  T.,  sends  for 
name  a  sample  of  grass  that  grows  quite 
freely  in  his  meadows. 

Ans. — It  is  Crested  Koeleria— Kceleria 
cristata.  It  is  a  perennial  grass  from  two  to 
two-and-a  half  feet  high,  somewhat  common 
on  dry,  gravelly  places  in  Illinois  and  west¬ 
ward,  It  is  not  of  much  account. 

M.  C.,  Huttonsoille,  W.  Fa.,  Our  currant 
bushes  are  being  destroyed  by  a  worm  that 
eats  the  foliage — what  is  it  and  how  can  we 
get  rid  of  it  ? 

Ans. — It  is  the  currant  worm.  Use  plenty 
of  hellebore. 

E.  K.  T.,  Providence,  Fla. — What  are  the 
addresses  of  the  principal  factories  in  the 
United  States  where  cheese — not  oleomarga¬ 
rine— is  made. 

Ans.— See  article  by  X.  A.  Willard  under 
“Dairy  Husbandry.” 

Ira  B.  Benton.  Many  thanks.  We  can¬ 
not  recognize  the  Rural  pinks  or  hollyhock 
as  the  specimens  are  quite  dried  up. 

R.  P.  Greenleaf.  Thanks  for  so  careful  a 
report.* 

D.  H.  Richmond,  Va.— What  is  the  proper 
way  to  make  a  concrete  wall  impervious  to 
water. 

Ans. — See  article  under  Rural  Architecture 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

N.  A.  W.,  Alpowa,  IF.  T.,  sends  a  couple  of 
plants  for  name. 

Ans.— That  with  flowers  is  the  Philadel- 
phus  or  Mock  Orange.  The  other  is  a  Holly. 

L.  H.,  Georgetown,  Out.,  Canada.  How  can 
worms  be  kept  from  early  radishes. 

Ans. — Mix  plenty  of  wood  ashes  in  the 
soil  and  a  little  salt. 

W.  C.  B.,  Jr.,  Danville,  N.  Y. — Where 
can  I  get  short- faced  Lancashire  pigs? 

Ans.— From  D.  W.  Groom,  Groveport, 
Ohio. 

IF.  IF.  Wheeling,  IF.  Va. — Which  is  the 
better— the  Mathews  or  Planet  Junior  seed 
drill? 

Ans.— Both  are  excellent. 


COMMUNICATIONS  HUCKIVKD  SOB  TUB  WttKK  ENDING 

Saturday ,  July  .  1882. 

m  b.  p.— J.  II-  H. — J.  R.  E. — R.  34. — O.  K.  Rice 
please  give  yield  and  measurement  of  land.— C.  H 
G.,  thanks.— J.  J.  N.— D.  W.  L.— See.  G.— for  The  Truth 
About  It  — ,T.  J.  D.— R.  B.— B.  H.  Baum.— shall  en¬ 
deavor.— N.  R.-J.  TL  G— J.  L.  W.-B.  C.,  In  competi¬ 
tion  for  prizes  ••Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor  Man.— 

F  S.  L.-0.  H.  T.-N-  J.  S.-S.  A.  M.-H.  L.  S.-A.  S.  S, 
51_  X).— W.  B.  J-— H.  S  — H.  &  S.— J.  J.  B.,  thanks.— J 
A,  W.— H.  L.  W.—  J  K.  P.— A.  B.  C,— D.  E.  R.,  many 
thanks.— M.  B.  P.,  thanks.— Si.  M.  A— J.  H  H.  thanks 

_ X,  n.  H-,  good-— R.  B.  Jr. — F.  &.  P.  B.  —  J.  1C.  P  — J .  B. 

N.— T.  L. -H.  S.— D.  S.  M.- Subscriber.— R.  P.  G. 
thanks. — Medico.— C.  W.  H. — E  9. — W.  G.  W.—R.  F. 
S„  Kalamazoo,  thanks  for  the  suggestion.— R.  D.  R.— 
W,  I.  C.— N.  A.  W  — J.  E.  C. — J.  C.  L. — J.  C-  R.— M.  A 
Me  S.-W.  H.  O.-  X.  A.  W.— K  S.— E.  C,  S.-D.  H.  B.— 
C,  W.  G.— D.  E.  R.-F.  1C.  P.-H.  N.  P.,1  thanks.- E. 
-G.  H.  F.— L  R.  &  S.  S. 
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We  are  very  glad  to  learn  from  Mr. 
H.  L.  Wysor,  the  originator  of  the  Rural 
Fultzo-Clawson  Prize  wheat  for  1882  and 
’83,  that  his  crop  averages  49  bushels  to 
the  acre, 
acres. 


He  raised  195  bushels  on  four 


We  are  enabled  to  announce  that  our 
Regular  Free  Seed  Distribution  for  1882- 
’83  is  now  settled  upon.  We  deem  it 
more  valuable  than  any  one  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  We  have  no  fear  as  to  any 
delays,  since  the  crops  are  already 


Is  there  any  blessing  unattended  by  a 
curse — any  good  without  an  abuse?  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  seem  to  be  few  of  modern  dis¬ 
covery,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  re¬ 
gard  to  those  of  aucient  date.  Of  all  the 
sciences,  chemical  science  has  probably 
made  the  most  rapid  progress  of  late 
years.  Science,  the  highest  form  of 
knowledge,  should,  one  would  think,  be  an 
unmixed  good;  but  experience  shows 
that,  like  that  nameless  variety  of  apple 
that  tempted  Eve,  chemical  science  con¬ 
veys  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
one  might  readily  imagine  that,  as  in 
olden  time,  the  evil  predominates.  It  is 
the  recent  discoveries  in  this  science  that 
enable  wealthy  fraud,  with  the  aid  of 
impecunious  science,  to  palm  off  on  the 
public  the  most  insidious  adulterations 
and  fraudulent  imitations  of  all  sorts. 
Individual  skill  and  caution  being  in¬ 
sufficient  to  protect  the  average  citizen 
from  these  results  of  scientific  progress, 
several  States,  East  and  West,  have  already 
attempted  to  do  so  by  penal  legislation, 
hitherto,  however,  with  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Louisiana  is  the  last  State 
to  add  her  name  to  the  list.  The  Govern¬ 
or  has  just  signed  a  bill  making  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  for  dealers  to  ship  or  offer  foT 
sale  or  place  regularly  ou  the  market 
any  sugar  or  molasses  adulterated  with 
that  outcome  of  recent  chemical  science, 
glucose,  or  any  other  foreign  substance 
whatever,  unless  the  cask  shall  be  branded, 
in  clear,  legible  letters,  as  containing 
these  substances.  The  penalty  for  each 


.  .  .  „  quite  *  . 

secure  and  we  shall  begin  putting  up  the  violation  of  the  law  is  imprisonment  not 
seeds  at  the  Rural  Grounds  so  early  as  to  to  exceed  -six  months  and  a  fine  of  from 

•  _  _  i  •  ii  .  .. 


insure  our  being 
time  for  all. 


able  to  mail  them  in 


Prof.  Storer,  in  a  carefully-considered 
article  which  appeared  in  this  journal  two 
years  ago,  first  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  old  leather  was  ground  up  and 
added  to  concentrated  fertilizers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  per  centum  of  nitrogen.  Sir  J. 
B.  Lawes,  in  his  note  to  the  Rural  last 
week,  remarks  upon  the  insolubility  of 
such  nitrogen,  no  matter  how  it  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  use  of  acids.  Concentrated 
fertilizers  thus  sometimes  show  a  value 
which  they  do  not  possess. 


$200  to  $1,000.  These  new  scientific 
frauds  should  be  punished  at  least  as 
severely,  and  entail  as  much  disgrace,  as 
the  old  vulgar  impositions.  Why 
shouldn't  adulteration  of  sugar  by  means 
of  the  laboratory  be  just  as  criminal  and 
contemptible  as  adulteration  of 
by  me«ns  of  the  sand-cart? 


sugar 


Read  Mr.  Hale’s  remarks  as  to  the 
Manchester  and  Hovey  Strawberries.  Mr. 
Hovey  was  entirely  mistaken,  and  now 
freely  admits  his  mistake.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  question  should  have 
arisen,  since  it  appears  that  many  have 
been  deterred  from  procuring  the  Man¬ 
chester.  which  is,  beyond 


ARTIFICIAL  CURING  OF  HAY. 

The  value  of  the  English  hay  crop  is 
estimated  at  about  £12,000,000,  or  up¬ 
wards  of  $60,000,000.  Ordinarily  the 
climate  ot  Great  Britain  is  considerably 
cooler  and  much  more  uncertain  during 
haying  time  than  that  of  this  country! 
During  the  last  half-dozen  years  or  so  the 
weather  has  been  unusually  wet  at  that 
season,  and  much  injury  has  consequently 
been  done  to  the  hay  crop,  half  of  whose 
value  can  be  lost  by  over- weathering. 
Accordingly  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  invention  of  methods 
or  devices  for  artificially  curing  hay,  thus 


is,  beyond  any  doubt,  _  _ _  iuu 

when  supplied  with  plenty  of  pollen  from  I  rendering  the  farmer  largelv  independent 
flnwr«  - *  —  1  of  the  weather  in  this  regard.  At  a  trial 


perfect  flowers,  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  known,  while  in  quality, 
firmness,  and  vigor  of  plant  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  many  soils  and  climates — taken 
all  together — there  are  very  few  kinds 
superior  to  it. 


Many  farmers  do  not  like  large,  leggy 
cabbage  plants.  They  think  they  will 
not  grow  so  thriftily  or  head  so  surely  as 
small,  young  plants.  We  beg  to  say, 
though  we  do  not  set  ourselves  up  as 
cabbage  authorities,  that  we  have  not 
found  this  to  be  the  case.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  prefer  the  older  plants  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  Foremost  is  the  reason  that 
the  stems  are  so  tough  that  they  are  never 
injured  by  cut-worms.  Again,  if  the 
leaves  are  cut  off,  leaving  only  the  cen¬ 
tral,  small,  tender  leaves,  they  will  stand 
a  greater  amount  of  dry  weather,  while 
they  will  head  almost  unfailingly.  In 
setting  out  these  old  plants,  a  bole  is 
made  with  a.  sharpened  broom-stick  and 
filled  with  water.  This  is  the  work  of 
one  man.  Another  follows  and  sets  the 
plants. 

- - 

THE  RURAL  CORN  CONTEST. 


All  who  are  growing  either  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  or  Rural  Heavy  Dent 
Corn  in  competition  for  our  premiums 
will  in  their  reports  please  observe  the 
following  instructions: 

Give  the  size  of  plot,  the  kind  of  soil, 
whether  inclined  to  sand  or  clay:  the 
manure  used,  what  was  grown  on  the  land 
last  year,  the  preparation,  how  the  seed 
was  planted,  the  number  of  seed  planted, 
how  many  grew,  the  bight  of  the  stalks, 
time  of  ripening,  number  of  ears,  weight 
of  ears,  and  weight  of  shelled  corn ;  the 
ears  to  be  weighed  Nov.  1st,  and  the 
shelled  corn  on  or  before  Nov.  3d. 

All  reports  must  reach  this  office  on  or 
before  Nov.  15.  No  affidavits  are  then 
required.  The  reports  will  be  compared, 
and  those  reporting  the  heaviest  yields, 
all  things  considered,  and  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  premiums  will  then  be  required 
to  support  their  statements. 


recently  started  near  Reading,  for  prizes 
amounting  to  £100,  the  results  of  which 
have  not  yet  reached  us,  twelve  machines 
were  entered  by  nine  different  makers. 
Most  of  the  entries  were  on  the  Neilson 
system,  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  under  the  name  of 
the  “Exhaust-fan”  process.  This  method 
was  devised  by  Mr.  R.  Neilson,  of  Hale- 
wood,  near  Liverpool,  who,  instead  of 
patenting  it,  has  placed  it  freely  at  the 
service  of  his  brother  farmers.  It  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  curing  of  grain  and  some 
other  field  crops,  as  well  as  of  grass.  As 
applied  to  the  last,  it  consists  in  leaving 
in  the  middle  of  the  stack  of  partly  green 
grass  a  hollow  space  running  up  to  a 
third  or  even  half  of  the  bight  of  the 
stack.  This  is  connected  with  the  outer 
air  at  the  top  of  the  stack  by  means  of 
an  air-tight  tube,  the  end  of  which  is 
connected  with  an  exhaust- fan.  As  soon 
as  the  stack  begins  to  beat  the  fan  is  set 
in  motion,  and  a9  it  exhausts  the  tube 
and  central  cav’ty  the  outer  air  rushes 
through  the  stack  in  all  directions  to  fill 
the  vacuum,  and  the  hay  is  cooled  and 
dried,  the  extracted  moisture  being  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  fan  in  a  cloud  of  steam. 
Grass  stacked  quite  wet  is  said  to  have 
been  perfectly  cured  by  this  system,  and 
the  cost  of  the  simple  machinery  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  saved  in  labor  in  the  hay- 
field.  This  and  other  processes  and  de¬ 
vices  were  to  be  thoroughly  tried  at  the 
Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
which  has  just  been  held  at  Reading. 

-  - 


OBJECT 


OF  AGRICULTURAL  EX¬ 
PERIMENTS. 


As  mentioned  at  the  time  in  the  Rural, 
Commissioner  Loring,  not  altogether 
pleased  with  the  mode  previously  fol¬ 
lowed  in  conducting  experiments,  some 
months  ago  appointed  a  committee  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  investigate  the  best  conditions 
for  sinking  artesian  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes  on  the  arid  Western  plains  on 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Should  these  experiments  prove  the  prac¬ 


ticability  of  securing  an  ample  supply  of 
water  in  this  way,  private  enterprise  will 
doubtless  invest  heavily  in  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  thus  vast  areas  now  of  little 
or  no  use  to  tillage  or  even  stock-raising, 
will  be  economically  utilized,  and  by 
their  products  contribute  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  The  full  results  of  the 
investigation  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  but  we  learn  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  intends  to  have  two  other  experi¬ 
mental  welts  sunk  near  the  head-waters 
of  the  Republican  River  m  Northeastern 
Colorado.  We  not  unfrequently  see  un¬ 
wise  objections  to  such  experiments,  on 
the  ground  that  they  often  fail  to  give 
“satisfactory”  results.  What  is  meant  by 
“satisfactory”  results  in  such  a  connec¬ 
tion?  The  experiments  are  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  certain  desirable  objects 
can  or  cannot  be  attained.  A  negative, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  just  as  “satisfac¬ 
tory”  a  result  as  an  affirmative  one.  Of 
course,  it  wouldn’t  be  so  “profitable;” 
but  as  an  absolute  decision  in  the  matter 
is  the  end  sought,  any  outcome  which 
determines  the  question  ought  to  be 
“satisfactory”  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  in  such  a  connection.  Money  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  National  or  State  Govern¬ 
ments  in  such  experiments,  made  for  the 
public  good,  is  money  legitimately,  be¬ 
cause  usefully,  spent.  If  the  result  shows 
that  investments  in  such  enterprises  will 
prove  profitable,  such  investments  are 
sure  to  be  made  to  the  public  advantage. 
If  the  results  prove  that  such  investments 
will  be  unprofitable  or  disastrous,  many 
will  be  prevented  from  losing  money  in 
them,  and  the  public  will  be  once  more 
the  gainers,  for  a  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar 
gained.  If  the  amount  of  direct  profit 
derived  from  the  experiments  of  public 
and  private  agricultural  stations  were  the 
criterion  of  their  usefulness,  how  many 
experiments  would  be  satisfactory  ?  Ag¬ 
ricultural  experiments  are  justly  made 
for  knowledge  not  profit — for  the  benefit 
of  others  rather  than  of  the  experimenter. 
- - 

REGULATING  THE  EXPORTATION  OF 
IMITATION  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 


About  a  year  ago  we  earnestly  urged 
National  legislation  to  regulate  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  bogus  butter  and  cheese. 
Vast  quantities  of  these  products  are 
shipped  from  this  to  foreign  countries, 
and  the  amount  is  constantly  increasing. 
They  are  entered  on  the  ship's  manifest 
and  sold  in  foreign  markets  as  true  dairy 
products.  Under  existing  laws  shippers 
are  not  required  to  describe  the  bogus 
articles  as  such,  so  that  accurate  statistics 
of  the  amount  of  each  cannot  be  com¬ 
piled,  and  our  customs  laws  afford  no 
protection  against  fraud  to  foreign  con¬ 
sumers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  American 
butter  and  cheese  are  fast  falling  into 
disrepute  in  all  foreign  markets.  In  the 
absence  of  reasonable  safeguards  for  the 
regulation  of  our  foreign  trade  in  these 
articles,  hostile  and  prohibitory  legisla¬ 
tion  against  our  entire  trade  in  butter  and 
cheese  is  being  discussed  by  the  British 
Government.  In  the  event  of  hostile 
measures  being  adopted  by  England, 
other  countries  are  certain  to  follow  her 
example.  Even  the  agitation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  an  injurious  effect  elsewhere.  It 
is  high  time,  therefore,  that  our  own 
Government  should  move  promptlyin  the 
matter,  and  the  bill  in'roduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  last  Wednesday,  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce,  regulating  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  articles  made  in  imitation  of 
butter  and  cheese,  should  be  passed  by 
both  Houses  before  the  close  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  of  Congress. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  cask,  firkin, 
box  or  tub  containing  any  substance  ex¬ 
ported  to  any  country  as  a  product  of  the 
dairy,  which  is  not  made  exclusively  of 
milk  or  cream  but  into  which  oil  or  fat 
of  animals,  not  produced  by  milk,  enters  as 
a  component  part,  or  into  which  melted 
butter  or  oil  thereof  has  been  introduced 
to  take  the  place  of  cream,  shall  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  durably  branded  “  Oleomar¬ 
garine  Butter,”  or  “  Oleomargarine 


Cheese,”  when  either  is  made  of  oleo- 
“Lard  Butter”  or  “Lard 
lard  is  a  component 


margarine ; 
Cheese”  when 


part; 

and  “Vegetable  Oil  Butter”  when 
the  stuff  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  veg¬ 
etable  oil  with  butter  or  oleomargarine. 
A  manifest  correctly  describing  the  ship¬ 
ments  must  be  filed  in  the  Custom  House 
by  the  exporter  under  a  penalty  of  $100. 
All  fhipments  from  interior  points  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  invoice  or  list,  the 
correctness  of  which  must  be  certified  to  by 
the  agent  or  shipper  at  the  port  where  the 
commodities  are  exported,  before  it  is 
filed  in  the  Custom  House.  Any  person 
who  shall  export  to  any  foreign  country, 
or  cause  to  be  placed  on  any  vessel, 
car  or  vehicle  for  exportation,  any  of 
these  articles,  and  shall  fail  to  stamp 


them  and  file  the  required  manifest,  ex¬ 
poses  himself  to  a  fine  of  $1,000  for  every 
offence, half  of  which  is  to  go  to  the  inform¬ 
er.  Moreover,  Collectors  are  authorized 
to  impose  a  fine  of  $5  on  the  shipper  of 
every  package  not  correctly  branded 
when  found  for  transportation  on  any  ship, 
car  or  vehicle,  and  also  to  employ  special 
inspectors  of  dairy  products  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

We  would  have  been  much  better 
pleased  had  this  laudable  measure  been 
introduced  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
session;  now  we  can  hardly  expect  it  to 
pass  before  Congress  adjourns.  The  fact 
that  its  introduction  was  delayed  until 
Congress  is  on  the  eve  of  adjourning,  al¬ 
though  the  necessity  for  it  was  strongly 
urged  by  ourselves  and  others  twelve 
months  ago,  makes  it  pretty  clear  to  our 
mind  that  it  is  one  of  those  excellent 
measures  which  Congressmen  know  they 
ought  to  pass  for  the  benefit  of  our  vast 
agricultural  interests,  but  which  “for 
reasons”  they  do  not  pass  until  forced  by 
public  clamor.  In  order  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  iheir  constituents,  however, 
they  bring  them  forwaid  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  not  with  any  idea  of  passing  them, 
but  merely  to  make  a  little  “political 
capital”  with  gullible  rustic  voters. 


BREVITIES. 


Kansas,  the  Rural  congratulates  you! 
Thirty-five  million  bushels  of  wheat?  We 
hope  you  may  do  as  well  next  year — and  the 
next. 

Look  upon  your  corn  fields  no  matter  how 
poor  the  stand  or  how  backward  the  plants, 
as  worthy  of  your  best  care.  Half  an  average 
yield  this  year  may  prove  as  valuable  as  a 
full  average  yield  in  ottier  years. 

TnoSK  who  are  interested  in  poultry  will 
follow  the  articles  begun  in  t-bis  number  of  the 
Rubai-  New  Yorker  with  interest  and  in¬ 
struction.  They  will  embody  in  the  series  all 
that  anybody  needs  to  know  who  does  not  fol¬ 
low  poultry  raising  as  a  pastime  or  a  hobby 
into  which  the  question  of  economy  and  profit 
does  not  enter. 

W e  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  housekeepers 
who  are  troubled  with  flies  to  Mrs.  Maple’s 
test  with  Dalmatian  Insect  Powdor.  We  have 
made  the  same  test,  and  can  fully  corrobo¬ 
rate  her  statements.  By  the  use  of  very  small 
quantities  of  this  powder  blown  through  a 
bellows  every  fly  in  a  room  may  be  killed  in 
half  an  hour. 

Quite  a  number  of  times  have  we  alluded 
to  the  beautiful  little  tree  or  shrub,  Hall’s 
App'e — now  illustrated  from  nature  on  our 
first  page.  The  apple  is  only  the  size  of  a 
small  or  half-grown  pea  and  the  plant  itself  is 
never  densely  clothed  with  foliage.  But  in 
early  Spring  its  habit  is  very  graceful  and  its 
pendaDt,  delicate  flowers,  borne  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  will  please  all  who  give  it  good  care. 

A  friend  of  the  Rural  owning,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  a  tract  of  about  4,000  acres  of  land,  part 
cleared  and  part  timbered,  wants  a  farm 
superintendent.  A  satisfactory  man  must  be 
a  good  Christian ;  a  thoroughly  practical 
farmer,  well  acquainted  with  late  methods  of 
agriculture  and  farm  machinery,  and  one 
capable  of  handling  men  with  kindness  and 
tact.  There  is  a  good  dwelling-house  together 
with  convenient  outbuildings  ou  the  place. 
Communications  may  be  sent  to  this  office 
addressed  “Superintendent. ” 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  now  in  session  at 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.  The  various  manufactu¬ 
ring  industries  are  employing  able  counsel  to 
represent  their  interests  for  ita  consideration. 
Being  comparatively  few  in  number  in  each 
division,  and  having  large  stakes,  dependent 
on  the  decision  that  may  lie  arrived  at,  these 
readily  combine  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
skillful  representation.  One  of  the  points  they 
are  urging  most  vigorously  is  the  removal  or 
reduction  of  duties  on  “raw  materials  ” 
Wool,  sugar,  flaxaud  all  other  agricultural 
products  now  protected  by  the  tariff  are  “raw 
materials,”  and  any  alteration  in  the  import 
duties  on  these  would  affect  the  welfare  of 
farmers.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  various 
agricultural  societies  throughout  the  country 
will  see  to  it  that  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  nation  are  properly  represented  before  the 
Commission. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science  will  hold  its  third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Montreal  on  August  21  and  22.  The 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  will  begin  its  thirty-first  meeting 
in  the  same  city  on  August  23.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  former  Society  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  latter.  The  meetings  will  be  open 
to  the  public  and  all  interested  in  the  objects 
of  both  Societies  are  cordially  invited  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  following  contributors  to  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Rural  Nbw-Yorker  will  treat 
of  the  subjects  mentioned: — L.  B.  Arnold, 
A.  M.,  Origin  of  Butter  Fat:  Patrick  Barry, 
Esq..  Underdraining;  W.  J.  Beal,  Ph.  D., 
Testing  Seeds  at  Different  Temperatures,  and 
Varieties  of  Red  Clover;  G  C.  Caldwell,  Ph. 
D.,  The  Maintenance  Ration;  J.  Henry  Com¬ 
stock,  B.  Sc.,  The  Best  Methods  of  Destroying 
Scale  Insects;  A.  J.  Cook,  M.  Sc.,  experi¬ 
ments  with  Bees  and  Other  Insects :  Geo.  W. 
Cook,  LL.  D.,  The  Study  of  Boils;  F.  A. 
Gully,  B.  Sc.,  The  Food  Value  of  Cotton-seed; 
A.  R.  Ledoux.  Ph.  D.,  the  Past,  Present  and 
Future  of  Peruvian  Guano,  Chemically,  Agri¬ 
culturally,  and  Politically  Considered ;  I.  P. 
Roberts,  M.  Agri.,  Pulverizing  and  Stirring 
the  Soil;  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.,  Our  Ani¬ 
mal  Plagues  and  the  Means  of  Controlling 
Them;  J.  VV.  Sanborn,  B.  S.,  The  Relation 
Between  the  Relative  and  Absolute  Quantities 
of  Food  and  Water  Taken,  to  the  Amounts  of 
Food  Nutriments  Assimilated;  W.  W.  Tracy, 

M.  Sc.,  the  Influence  of  Soils  on  the  Germina¬ 
tion  of  Seeds.  E.  Lewis  Bturtevant  is  Secre¬ 
tary,  P.  O.  Address,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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SANTA  PE,  NEW  MEXICO. 


The  Old  and  the  New.  A  Great  Com¬ 
mercial  Center.  The  Tourist’s  Mecca. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 


(Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.] 
Antiquity  is  always  charming:;  but  it  be¬ 
comes  doubly  so  when  it  is  so  closely  allied  to 
the  modern  that  tourists  may  find  them  co¬ 
existent;  when  they  may  dwell  in  luxury  at 
fashionable  hotels  and  by  a  short  walk  of  10 
or  15  minutes  find  themselves  within  the  de¬ 
caying  walls  of  an  antiquated  church  dating 
back  for  centuries;  view  with  awe  the  once 
magnificent  paintings,  whose  age  no  one  can 
tell,  now  dimmed  and  fading  gradually  awav; 
walk  to  the  mammoth  arches  whose  rough  and 
ragged  exterior  has  withstood  thus  far  the 
destroying  hand  of  Time.  Such  a  city  to¬ 
day  is  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico 
though  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
traces  of  the  ancient  town  will  be  superseded. 
In  fact,  the  last  year  has  noted  most  important 
innovations  and  the  active  and  progressive 
people  of  to-day  have  come  to  look  upon  their 
place  of  residence  and  business  as  the  metrop¬ 
olis  of  the  great  Southwestern  Empire,  and 
while  they  still  feel  ft  pleasure  in  escorting  the 
tourist  to  view  the  marvels  of  the  past,  they 
feel  a  greater  pride  in  attracting  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  marvelous  development  of  the 
present,  and  endeavoring  to  impress  upon 
them  the  certainties  of  a  prosperous  future 
which  is  sure  to  render  this  an  enviable  position 
as  a  commercial  center  which  must  attract 
capital  and  immigration 
of  the  better  class  of 
American  citizens  from 
the  East. 

Santa  Fe  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  8,500,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,500  since  the 
Census.  Its  altitude  is 
about  7,500  feet.  The  At¬ 
chison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railway  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  this  point  Feb¬ 
ruary  0th,  1880.  The  Den¬ 
ver  it  Rio  Grand  Railway 
now  operates  to  Espanola, 

26  miles  north  of  here. 

The  Texas  Midland  (the 
old  Gulf  Colorado  &  San¬ 
ta  Fe  R.  R,  is  laying 
track  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
and  a-half  a  day,  and  is 
expected  to  cross  the  Ter 
ritory  en  route  for  Utah 
at  about  this  point.  An 
independent  corporation, 
known  as  the  Texas.  San¬ 
ta  Fe  &  Northern  R.  R  , 
will  make  Espanola  its 
northern  terminus,  build 
south  through  Santa  Fe, 
following  the  “divide” 
between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Pecos  to  near  Fort 
Stanton,  then  east  and 
down  the  Pecos.  The  first 
300  miles  are  through  a 
mineral  country  of  untold 
richness  and  then  th  e 
route  penetrates  anagri- 
cultural  region. 

The  mineral  region  of 
which  this  city  is  the  cen- 


two  per  cent,  of  water,  six  per  cent,  of  gas, 
and  only  between  five  and  5.21  per  cent  of 
ash.  It  is  mined  from  20  to  50  feet  from  the 
surface.  There  is  an  equal  and  probably 
a  larger  tract  rich  in  bituminous  coal.  There 
are  large  quantities  of  hematite,  titanite  and 
argtlaceous  iron,  and  heavy  beds  of  fire  clay 
and  plumbago.  At  present  the  owners  are 
shipping  about  25  tons  of  coal  per  day,  the 
mines  having  been  opened  only  last  December. 
The  retail  price  of  anthracite  in  Santa  F6  is 
$11.50  per  ton  delivered.  Within  20  miles  of 
the  city  is  a  fine  sandstone  for  building, 
and  on  the  Lamy  Grant  is  a  very  extensive 
area  of  sandstone  flagging,  almost  identical 
with  the  Medina  sandstone  of  New  York. 

Santa  Fe  has  been  the  great  supply  center 
for  the  entire  country  for  a  radius  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  for  many  years  merchants  have 
been,  and  are  importers,  having  offices  in  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  re¬ 
ceiving.  The  trade  has  been  largely  improved 
by  the  incoming  of  the  railway.  Freights  for 
the  past  year  paid  by  merchants  indicate  a 
commercial  business  of  from  six  to  seven  mil¬ 
lions,  Among  the  special  industries — and  one 
which  attracts  great  attention  from  tourists — 
is  the  manufacture  of  Mexicau  filigree  jew- 
elry,  whose  home  is  here.  From  a  handsome 
circular  issued  by  “The  Jewelers  of  New 
Mexico”  thousands  of  which  are  gratuitously 
distributed,  we  learn  that  the  trade  has  in¬ 
creased  with  such  marvelous  rapidity  that 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  goods  are  sent 
by  one  firm  over  the  entire  United  States,  fill¬ 
ing  private  orders.  The  finest  gold  and  silver 
are  u«ed,  and  the  unique  designs  are  suitable 
ouvenirs  of  a  visit  to  “ye  ancient  city.”  Be¬ 
sides  this  industry,  there  is  a  manufactory  of 
blank  books,  a  publishing  house,  two  brew 
eries,  a  cracker  factory,  two  brick-kilns,  an 


Hon,  W.  R.  Ritch;  Secretary,  John  H.  Thom- 
som,  which  will  furnish  pamphlets  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  demand. 

We  will  glance  very  briefly  at  Santa  Fe’e 
churches  and  schools.  There  are  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches  and  a 
Baptist  Society.  The  Catholics  have  “San 
Miguel”  church  (built  A.  D..  1582),  "Guada,- 
lupe”  (1582),  Santa  Rosario  Cathedral  and  the 
Chapel  of  “Our  Lady  of  Light.”  Archbishop 
J.  B.  Lamy,  who  presides  over  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  resides  here.  His 
gardens,  vineyard  and  orchard  are  the  finest 
in  the  Territory.  Bishop  Geo.  K.  Dunlop,  of 
the  Episcopal  diocese,  (N.,  M.  and  Ari.)  also 
resides  here. 

St.  Michael’s  College,  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  (120  boys  attending) 
“Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Light,”  by  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto  (215  girls  attending),  the 
Orphan  Asylum  under  the  charge  of  the  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Charity  (60  inmates),  the  Santa  Fe 
Academy,  undenominational,  three  teachers, 
70  pupils,  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  five 
teachers  and  some  50  pupils,  Rev.  H.  O.  Ladd, 
President,  a  private  seminary  for  ladies,  with 
about  35  scholars,  and  two  public  schools  with 
an  attendance  of  about  400,  are  all  in  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  This  is  an  unexampled 
showing  and  it  makes  the  claim  of  this  city  as 
the  educational  center  of  Now  Mexico  more 
than  good.  One-quarter  of  the  entire  tax  of 
the  Territory  (one  per  cent,  on  valuation),  is 
used  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

With  a  word  regarding  agriculture  we  will 
close.  Wherever  wheat  is  cultivated  (enough 
being  raised  to  supply  the  native  population), 
the  yield  is  enormous.  It  is  grown  upon  the 
“mesas,”  1«  miles  South  of  Santa  Fe  and  ex¬ 
tends  southward.  Apricots  and  Siberian 
Crabs  attain  the  highest  state  of  perfection . 
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ter  and  distributing  point  is  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  that  we  can  only  refer 
to  the  most  important  sections.  “The  Caril- 
los  ”  district  rieh  in  gold,  silver  and  copper, 
lies  southwest  of  the  city  and  is  a  very  inter' 
esting  region.  The  “  Cerrillos  Placers”  ex. 
tend  from  the  town  of  Cerillos  westward  to 
the  Ortiz  Mountains,  On  these  mountains 
there  are  some  of  the  oldest  of  Spanish  mines' 
North  and  along  the  meanderingsof  the  Pecos 
River  extends  a  belt  of  minerals  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  100  miles  or  more,  consisting  of  cop¬ 
per  in  its  various  forms— oxides,  carbonates, 
glance,  and  native.  This  same  district  is 
heavily  timbered,  many  trees  measuring  five 
feet  in  diameter  along  the  river  which  has  a 
power  of  200  horse  available.  From  “  Coop¬ 
er’s  Camp ’’to  Taos  has  been  but  little  pros¬ 
pected.  Between  Lamy  and  Santa  Fe  recent 
discoveries  have  been  made  of  copper  and 
silver  ores  which  promise  rich  results.  There 
are  several  other  locations  in  and  around 
Santa  Fe  rich  in  mines  and  placers. 

At  Bonanza  City,  between  Cerillos  and 
Santa  Fe,  there  are  reduction  and  concentra¬ 
tion  works  ready  for  operation.  The  coal 
mines  of  the  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 
Co.  are  26  miles  southwest  of  Santa  FA  The 
anthracite  fields  cover  8,000  acres.  There  are 
five  veins,  each  averaging  five  feet  in  thickness. 
Referring  to  the  most  competent  minerologi- 
cal  analysis  of  America,  this  coal  carries  from 
66,22  to  88.91  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon,  about 


a  large  quantity  of  ice  is  put  up  and  shipped 
besides  that  used  for  home  consumption. 

The  value  of  permanent  improvements  for 
1881  is  over  $650,000.  They  consist  of  the 
reservoir  system  water  works,  $200,000;  gas 
works,  $42,000;  Palace  Hotel,  built  by  a  stock 
company  with  Santa  F4  capital,  well  fur¬ 
nished  aod  excellently  kept,  $60,000 ;  convent 
and  hospitals,  $40,000;  three  new  churches  and 
cathedral,  $30,000;  two  improvement  compa¬ 
nies,  $37,000;  mercantile  houses  and  residence 
property,  $241,000,  There  is  a  telephone  Ex¬ 
change  with  about  50  customers.  A  street  car 
company  has  doubtless  completed  a  line  ere 
this  letter  appears.  Thero  are  two  National 
Banks;  two  daily  and  weekly  newspapers — 
“The  New  Mexican”  and  “The  Democrat,” 
referred  to  in  a  previous  letter,  and  “El  Nuevo 
Mejicano,”  a  Spanish  weekly,  and  the  Mining 
News  (weekly);  the  two  latter  are  printed  at 
the  “New  Mexican”  office. 

Civil  societies  have  flourishing  organiza¬ 
tions,  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter  and  K.  T.  of  A. 
F.  and  A.  M,;  I.  O.  O.  F.;  A.  O.  U.  W., 
and  K.  of  P.  Santa  Fe  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  military  district  of  New  Mexico,  which 
includes  New  Mexico,  Southern  Colorado  and 
Northwestern  Texas.  Major  General  R.S.  Me- 
Kensie  is  in  command.  The  city  needs  a  hand¬ 
some  opera  house,  and  there  are  many  good 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital. 
There  is  a  Territorial  organization  called 
“The  Bureau  of  Immigration” — President 


apples  are  grown  from  Albuquerque  north¬ 
ward,  and  peaches  in  the  valleys  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Territory. 
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HENRY  STEWART. 


(Continued  from  page  505.) 

CHAPTER  VII. 

W hile  the  events  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter  were  occurring,  the  roses  were  bloom¬ 
ing  over  the  stone  house  in  the  valley,  and  the 
morning-glories  were  twining  about  the  gar¬ 
den  fence  and  the  roof  over  the  well,  as  they 
did  a  year  ago.  But  the  Stone  House  farm  had 
undergone  a  change.  A  year’s  work  of  an 
industrious  workman  had  wrought  wouders 
with  the  old  farm.  The  brush  bad  been  cut 
from  the  fields,  the  drains  had  been  opened  in 
the  meadows;  the  orchard  had  been  trimmed; 
the  fences  were  repaired;  a  field  of  rye  waved 
in  the  breeze,  and  beyond  it  another  field  just 
showed  the  straight  and  narrow  lines  of  green 
where  the  young  corn  had  already  opened  its 
leaves  and  become  conspicuous.  The  stone 
house  itself  had  a  new  roof,  the  shutters  were 
bright  with  new  paint;  the  stone-work  freshly 


painted,  looked  new,  the  door  half  open  gave 
a  glimpse  of  a  well-fnrnished,  wide  hall,  while 
the  most  apparent  indication  of  new  life  about 
the  old  house  was  the  thin,  blue  smoke  which 
curled  upwards  from  the  great  chimneys. 
The  garden  had  been  brought  into  a  state  of 
order  and  neatness;  the  old  currant  bushes, 
the  rhubarb  and  asparagus  beds  and  the  grape¬ 
vines  were  rescued  f  rom  the  dominion  of  briars 
and  coarse  burdocks,  end,  newly  dressed  and 
renovated,  renewed  their  youth  again.  The 
pastures  were  green,  but  as  yet  no  cows  but 
one  pressed  the  sod  or  cropped  the  herbage. 
A  year’s  work  had  been  spent  in  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  and  in  producing  something 
that  would  support  the  necessary  stock. 

The  past  year  had  been  a  busy  one,  too, 
with  George  and  Emily  Bates.  They  had  en¬ 
tered  into  their  new  life  with  much  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  had  been  industriously  preparing  to 
go  to  work  on  the  farm  with  an  earnest  pur¬ 
pose  to  restore  it  to  a  condition  of  prosperity 
from  which  it  had  fallcn  hy  the  neglect  of 
several  years.  Many  a  consultation  with 
their  Uncle  John  had  been  held,  and  many  of 
their  plans  had  been  overruled  by  his  sage 
advice. 

“Go  slowly”  “don’t  be  in  a  hurry,”  you 
can’t  get  next  year’s  crop  until  next  year 
comes,  whatever  you  do:  and  you  can’t  make 
a  good  farm  out  of  a  poor  one  in  a  day,  nor  a 
year,  nor  five  years,”  said  Uncle  John.  “You 
must  first  grow  something  for  your  cows  to 
eat,  or  buy  it,  or  do  both,  before  you  can  well 
keep  any  cows:  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
get  the  cows  when  you  have  some  feed  for 
them.  It  don’t  cost  much  to  wait.  Every 
day’s  work  of  your  hired  man  will  soon  begin 
to  tell,  and  by  and  by  you  can  go  to  work. 
I’ll  tell  you  when;  you  must  make  the  old  farm 
pay  its  own  way.”  And  the  when  had  now- 
arrived,  and  just  at  this 
moment  the  little  herd  of 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  cows 
might  be  seen  winding 
down  the  lane  towards 
the  pasture  now  ready  for 
them.  George,  who  had 
purchased  them  and  had 
gone  to  meet  them,  could 
have  been  seen  bringing 
up  the  rear.drivingalight 
wagon  in  which  were  a 
crnple  of  young  calves 
whose  noisy  bleating 
could  he  heard  a  mile 
awa7.  And  Emily,  S'«  ing- 
ing  her  straw  hat  in  one 
hand,  stood  in  the  broad 
porch  looking  over  the 
fields  toward  the  road 
along  which  the  cows 
were  coming  home.  The 
hired  man  Jabez  stood 
waiting  their  approach  to 
oien  the  yard  gate,  and 
meanwhile  discussed  very 
sagaciously  the  question 
of  cows.  “  There’s  cows 
and  there’s  cows,  Miss 
Emily,  There’s  cows  as 
is  kep  fur  profit  and  cows 
as  is  kep  fur  show;  an’  if 
you’ll  believe  what  folks 
ssy  about  the  show  cows 
they're  the  only  ones  as 
makes  any  profit,  anyhow. 
There’s  the  cow,  Jersey 
Princess,  they  call  her. 
down  to  Canin  now;  she 
cost  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  she  makes  a  matter  of 
two  pound  of  butter  a 
day,  so  they  say;  rnebbe  she  don’t  and  mebbe 
she  do.  They  think  a  good  deal  of  that;  but 
bless  yer,  w  hat  is  it  ?  Old  Maggie  there  in  the 
orchard  makes  a  pound  a  day,  and  is  worth 
ju  t  thirty-five  dollars.  That  makes  a  matter 
of  a  good  deal  more  than  nine  hundred  dollars 
for  the  extra  pound  of  butter;  I  don’t  see 
where  the  profit  comes  in,  Miss  Emily.” 

“  *  don’t  either,  Jabez,  except  that  it  is  for 
the  pleasure  of  having  a  cow  that  is  better  and 
handsomer  than  usual.  Some  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  good  deal  for  beauty  and  for 
pleasure,  and  the  world  would  be  very  cull 
and  dreary  if  there  was  nothing  beautiful  in 
it,  and  people  were  always  seeking  only  what 
is  useful.”  And  Jabez  went  to  open  the  gate 
for  the  approaching  drove  and  let  them  into 
the  pasture  ;  Emily  following  to  meet  her 
brother.  The  cows  filed  one  by  one  through 
the  opened  gate  into  the  pasture,  and  George 
alighted  and  followed  them,  giving  the  wagon 
to  Jabez  with  instructions  to  dispose  of  the 
calves. 

“  Well,  Emily,  how  do  you  like  them  ?  They 
are  beauties,  are  they  not  ?  This  looks  like 
business,  and  your  share  of  work  now  comes 
in.  There  are  four  Ayrshires  and  four  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  good  as  can  be  had,  I  believe;  noth¬ 
ing  fancy  about  them,  but  every  one  good  for 
a  pound  of  butter  a  day  or  more;  all  young, 
two  with  young  calves  and  the  other  six  soon 
to  come  in.  In  about  a  month  our  stock  will 
be  16  head  and  old  Maggie,  which,  as  she  is 
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the  eorai-  mew-yorkir. 


ashioning  or  changing  a  chair  is  to  make  it 
i  omfortable — and  even  the  hard,  uncompro¬ 
mising  “Windsor,”  or  stiff  cane  seated  chair 
may  be  changed  into  eoftly-eushioned  nursing 
and  sewing  chairs,  while  the  ever-accommo¬ 
dating  “  barrel  chair”— not  generally  consid¬ 
ered  worthy  of  a  position  outside  the  ordinary 
sitting-room  cr  chamber — is  changed  into  a 
veritable  “sleepy  hollow,”  well  worthy  of 
admittance  among  the  more  pretentious 
group  of  the  parlors. 

A  wooden  bottom  is  always  necessary  where 
springs  are  desired,  and  they  add  so  vastly  to 
the  comfort  that  they  are  always  desirable. 

An  old-fashioned  cane-seated  chair  was 
dealt  with  as  follows  ;  Saw  pieces  of  half-inch 
board  to  fit  the  seat,  allowing  the  sides  and 
front  to  extend  beyond  the  frame  about  two 
inches,  roundiug  off  the  corners  slightly  and 
shaping  it  so  that  the  front  is  broader  than 
the  back  and  swells  outward  from  the  corners. 
Then  procure  a  set  of  coiled-wire  springs— 
from  one  to  two  dozen,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  chair.  These  arrange  in  rows,  first 
boring  gimlet- holes  for  the  accommodation  of 


by  Jas.  Monteith  and  S.  T.  Frost.  A  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  Publishers,  N.  Y.  City.  Price, 
$1.50. 

There  are  a  great  many  children  to  whom 
the  study  of  geography  is  up-hill  work,  so 
that  they  go  through  it  much  as  a  parrot  does 
her  little  stock  of  instinctive  lore.  But  if  this 
geography  could  be  given  to  all  such  children 
we  are  confident  that  they  would  know  the 
difference  between  descriptive,  physical,  and 
commercial  geography,  and  enjoy  studying 
it.  Each  country  is  finely  described  by  the 
best  of  cuts  and  handsome  maps,  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  drawn  and  colored.  As  a  whole  we 
like  it  much. 

“Paddle  and  Portage,  from  Moosehead 
Lake  to  Aroostook  River,  Me.”  By  Thos. 
Sedgwick  Steele.  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston, 
publishers. 

A  work  having  sixty  illustrations,  and  a 
map  20x80  inches,  showing  the  canoe  courses 
of  Northern  Maine.  A  finely  gotten  up  work 
in  every  way — paper,  type,  cuts,  and  not  for¬ 
getting  the  author,  make  it  a  very  valuable 
book.  _ 

An  English"  Daisy  Miller,”  by  Virginia  W. 
Johnson.  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston,  Mass., 
publishers.  A  little  love  story  of  an  English 
girl  who  visited  Italy.  The  usual  flirtations 
and  coquettiugs  which  accompany  such  a 
character  are  pleasantly  portrayed ;  as  well 
as  the  adventures  and  scrapes  she  found  her¬ 
self  the  heroine  of.  A  nice  story  for  a  Sum¬ 
mer  day’s  reading. 

“Young  Folks  Robinson  Crusoe.”  Lee  & 
Shepard.  Boston,  publishers.  Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  book  of  healthy  tone,  written  by  a 
lady,  and  who  better  than  a  lady  can  write 
for  the  young  ?  It  is  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  in  clear,  bold  type,  with  many  of  the 
finest  wood-cute,  describing  both  the  country 
and  people.  _ 

“  In  the  Harbor.”  By  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Houghton,  Mifiiin  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 
Price,  $1.00. 

A  little  book  comprising  the  last  unpub¬ 
lished  poems  of  this  great  writer.  Who  would 
be  without  them  ? 


To  mention  it  right  here — 

Was  voted  by  the  neighborhood 
To  be  extremely  queer. 

Not  that  she’d  tell  a  falsehood 
Oh!  no;  but  to  a  friend 
Straightway  she  told  it  over 
This  tale  that  bad  no  end. 

And  so  it  went,  from  lip  to  lip, 

Till  it  came  to  Mrs.  O. 

She  had  to  tell  her  husband, 

('Twas  right  she  should  you  know,) 

And  he— well,  he  put  on  his  hat 
And  sauntered  "to  the  store,” 

That  place  where  woman’s  name  and  fame 
Is  grossly  counted  o’er; 

And  each  man  there  at  supper  time 
Told  all  their  wives  you  know, 

“  Oh !  my,”  “  why  John,”  and  “can  it  be,” 

“  Are  you  sure,  ’twas  thus  and  so,” 

Some  told  their  mothers,  some  their  pa, 
Some  spread  it  far  and  wide, 

Some  told  their  uncles,  some  their  aunts, 
Upon  their  father’s  side, 

And  thus  it  grew,  ’till  bye  and  bye 
This  cobra  headed  lie 
Was  carefully  surrendered 
To  the  keeping  of  Miss  I. 

And  she,  God  bless  her  noble  heart, 

1  urned  on  the  gossip  base — 

“And  do  you  know  that  words  like  these 
Can  never  be  effaced? 

Deep  in  the  heart  you’ve  broken 
By  slanders  cruel  snare, 

They’re  buried,  and  can  never  fade 
Though  washed  with  tears  and  prayer. 
There  is  one  who  said,  “I  will  repay,” 

Will  he  forget,  think  you? 

Or  will  he  measure,  each  to  each. 

Each  ones  own  share  that’s  due?” 

The  moral’s  plain,  what  need  of  more, 

But,  when  your  neighbors  pass, 

Be  careful  that  they  do  not  find 
Your  houses  made  of  glass. 

Eva  Ames, 


it  not  ?  In  two  years  more  we  shall  have  w  or 
perhaps  more  cows  and  a  lot  of  young  calves, 
and  after  that,  how  many  I  can’t  tell.  The 
more  the  merrier,  so  long  as  we  can  feed 
them.”  And  the  cows  came  up  and  crowded 
around  their  new  owners  and  sniffed  and  ex¬ 
amined  them,  and  appeared  well  pleased  and 
satisfied,  and  licked  the  outstretched  hands 
suffered  themselves  to  be  caressed  and  petted. 

“  How  gentle  they  are,”  said  Emil}'. 

"Yes,  perfectly  gentle  and  kind.  They 
come  from  a  place  where  a  whip  has  never 
been  kept  or  used;  where  no  harsh  language 
is  used  or  permitted,  and  yet  where  there  are 
30  horses,  young  and  old ;  and  where  the  calves 
will  follow  a  stranger  instead  of  flying  from 
him.  Every  animal  is  a  pet,  and  one  petted 
cow  is  even  permitted  to  follow  its  owner, 
sometimes  up  the  steps  and  into  the  parlor. 
Such  a  beautiful,  gentle  and  well  trained  herd 
I  have  never  seen  elsewhere.” 

“  What  a  comfort  to  have  such  cows,”  said 

Emily, 

“Everyone  might  have  them  if  they  wished, 
and  would  use  them  and  train  them  kindly 
from  calfhood,  teaching  them  to  love  instead 
of  to  dread  their  owners.  And  what  a  saving 
of  trouble  it  would  be  for  them.  But,  Emily, 
I’m  starving;  positively  famishing,  and  the 
way  those  cows  are  eating  makes  me  think  of 
my  own  fodder.” 

“Come,  then,  everything  is  ready  and  wait¬ 
ing.” 

"Now,  George,”  said  Emily,  as  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house  and  sat  down  to  lunch, 


Barrel  Chair  Upholstered.— Fig.  248. 

the  wire,  which  on  the  under  part  is  bent 
dowm  perpendicularly ;  then  taking  strong 
bands  of  unbleached  muslin  or  ticking  and 
passing  them  through  the  lower  coil,  with 
large  12-oz.  tacks,  fasten  each  one  firmly  dow  n 
on  each  side;  then  with  cross-pieces  passed  the 
other  way  secure  in  the  same  manner,  as  other¬ 
wise  the  constant  working  of  the  springs  won  Id 
soon  displace  them  and  tear  out  the  upholster¬ 
ing.  Next  take  heavy  hemp-twine  and  pass 
it  back  and  forth  a  dozen  times,  tymg  at  each 
crossing  to  the  wire  and  the  bands,  then  draw¬ 
ing  the  cords  down  over  the  frame  and  tacking 
firmly  to  the  frame  on  the  outside.  Next 
take  stout  cauvas  (we  use  “gunny- bags”),  and 
stretching  tightly  over  the  springs,  tack  closely 
along  the  frame  of  the  chair.  Two  such  covers 
will  be  even  better  than  one. 

Now  make  a  long  case,  four  inches  in  width, 
to  extend  round  the  seat  of  the  chair  ;  stuff 
loosely  with  moss,  cotton,  or  any  similar  mate¬ 
rial,  and  tack  round  the  edge.  Upholsterers 
call  this  a  “  stitched  edge,”  and  it  should  have 
several  rows  of  stitching,  in  order  to  bring 
it  to  a  square,  flat  surface  along  the  upper 
edge,  giviog  a  firm,  elastic  edge  that  will  not 
easily  become  misplaced  or  broken  down. 
Hair,  moss,  sisal  or  other  elastic  material  is 
next  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  aud  cau¬ 
vas  tacked  over  it,  then  the  material  is  care¬ 
fully  cut  and  arranged,  tacked  neatly  round 
the  edge,  aud  the  trimming  put  on,  which 
may  consist  of  a  simple  narrow  furniture 
gimp,  a  puff  of  the  same  material,  but  of  con¬ 
trasting  color,  or  other  suitable  finish. 

The  back  is  finished  in  the  same  manner, 
without  the  springs,  and  the  stuffed  roll — 
which  should  be  fastened  round  the  edge  of 
the  sides  and  toi> — must  not  be  fluished  with 
the  “stitched  edge,”  but  forms  a  full,  rounded 
edge,  which,  covered  with  the  outside  mate- 


MAGAZINES  FOR  AUGUST 


Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  has  a  very 
fine  steel  engraving  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  as  a  frontispiece,  which  is  worth  to  any 
admirer  of  his,  more  than  twice  the  price  of 
the  magazine  per  year.  A  complete  account 
of  the  Birthday  Garden  Party,  to  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  with  the  poems,  speeches  and 
letters,  that  were  read  on  that  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered  occasion.  This  number  also  con¬ 
tains  a  sketch  of  travel  in  Africa,  by  Chas. 
Dudley  Warner;  another  instalment  of 
“  Studies  in  the  South,”  a  pleasant  little  story 


“The  adventures  of  a  Virginian.”  By 
Oliver  Thurston.  E.  Claxton  &  Co,,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  publishers. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  one  can  read  it  with  interest  even  these 
warm  Summer  days. 


Lady  Beauty.  By  Allan  Muir.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  publishers.  Price  60  cents. 
This  is  the  latest  of  the  Trans- Atlantic  Series 
and  one  of  the  beBt.  It  is  illustrated,  and  the 
type  is  clear  and  bold.  A  charming  love 

story.  _ 

“  Brought  to  Bay."  ByE.  R.  Roe.  Estes 
&  Lauriat,  Boston,  publishers.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  book  is  a  readable  one. 


The  Century  for  August  is  at  hand,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  entire  year. 
The  first  article,  so  beautifully  illustrated, 
“  The  Borderland  of  Surrey  ”  makes  one  de¬ 
sire  to  see  a  spot  so  picturesque.  The  article 
on  “  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  we  hope  will  be  read  by  every  one, 
young  and  old.  “  An  aboriginal  Pilgrimage;” 
“A  Snow  storm;"  “Some  English  artists  and 
their  studies;”  “  The  Personal  history  of  Gar¬ 
ibaldi;”  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  articles 
composing  this  midsummer  holiday  number, 
as  it  is  called. 


for  fU  cnnai 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


HOME-MADE  CHAIRS 


In  this  day,  when  simple,  solid  forms  in 
furniture  are  held  in  highest  esteem,  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  many  articles  of  approved  style 
can  be  made  at  home,  and  by  even  a  lady  ac¬ 
customed  (as  many  are)  to  handling  the  saw 
and  chisel. 

The  most  comfortable  and  harmonious 


Harper’s  Magazine  for  August  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  number.  It  ope’-s  with  a  full  page  illus¬ 
tration  frontispiece,  by  Abbey— something 
unique— followed  by  two  bright  Summer 
articles  both  splendidly  illustrated.  “Some 
Western  Resorts”  and  the  "  The  Cruise  of  the 
Nameless.”  There  are  three  strong  short 
stories  with  poems  etc.,  etc.  The  Editorial 
Department  still  maintains  the  old  vigor, 
and  it  is  as  good  a  magaziue  as  it  ever  was, 
which  is  the  highest  praise  we  have  for  it. 

Lipfincott’s  for  August  opens  with  a  nicely 
illustrated  article,  “St.  Jerome’s  day  with  the 
Pueblo  Indians,”  descriptive  of  a  half-re¬ 
ligious,  half  barbaric  festival  in  New  Mexico. 
The  remaining  articles  are  light  and  sum¬ 
mery,  suggestive  of  the  mountains  and  sea¬ 
side.  There  are  three  short  stories,  also  the 
usual  monthly  gossip. 


We  have  received  from  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons  the  set  of  J.  G.  Holland’s  works  which 
they  have  just  been  issuing.  Several  of  them 
have  been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  and  to 
again  bring  them  before  the  young  was  a  good 
thought.  No  one  can  read  either  of  them 
without  profit.  To  the  thoughtful,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  Every  Day  Topics  ;  or,  Lessons  in 
Life.  And  to  the  poetic,  Bitter  Sweet  and 
Kathrina.  While  to  all,  Nicholas  Minturn, 
Bay  Bath,  Titcomb  Letters,  Miss  Gilbert’s 
Career,  etc.,  are  full  of  interest,  and  to  those 
who  have  never  read  them  we  suggest  an  im¬ 
mediate  perused. 

McNally’s  System  of  Geography,  for 
Schools,  Academies  and  Seminaries.  Revised 


Miss  A  got  up  a  scandal, 

And  told  it  to  Miss  B ; 

Who  casually  mentioned  it 
To  voluble  Miss  C. 

And  she,  (her  garden  has  some  weeds) 
To  kind  and  social  be, 

Related  with  full  many  a  wink 
The  whole  to  Mr.  D. 

Now  Mr.  D  who  ne’er  was  known 
To  swerve  from  what  was  right, 
Repeated  all  the  shameful  tale 
To  his  beloved  that  night. 

Miss  F— ’twill  do  no  harm  I’m  sure 


Barrel  Chair  Frame.— Fig.  247. 
apartment  we  visit  is  entirely  furnished  with 
home  made  articles,  and  contains  various 
cozy  chairs,  each  possessing  an  individuality 
of  its  own,  and  no  two  alike. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  we  have  imitated  several 
of  these  comfortable  and  even  elegant  pieces 
of  furniture,  we  will  describe  the  method  we 
followed,,  hoping  others  may  be  glad  to  follow 
our  example  and  become  “their  own”  chair- 
makers. 

The  firsthand  Lmost  important  point  in 
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'‘artificial  wood  ornaments,”  for  finishing  the 
upper  edge  of  the  back. 

The  favorite  lounging  chair  in  our  family, 
however,  is  a  rather  curiously  shaped  affair, 
that  while  it  is  most  comfortably  fitted  to  the 
back,  is  easily  made  and  costs  but  little.  It 
is  made  thus  from  half-inch  boards,  saw  out 
two  pieces,  meajuring  four  feet  in  length  and 
two  feet  six  inches  in  width.  These  must  be 
carefully  shaped  commencing  at  the  centre  of 
upper  edge,  and  gradually  sloping  inward  in 
a  gracefully  curved  line  for  a  few  inches  then 
widening  in  a  swelling  curve,  that  sloping 
out  below  forms  the  arms,  which  must  be 
neatly  rounded  towards  the  outside — as  in 
any  chair  with  high  back  and  arms. 

Lay  these  two  pieces  down  and  measuring 
the  height  desired  from  the  bottom,  nail  or 
screw  two  cleats,  (made  of  laths)  upon  the  in¬ 
side,  from  back  to  front  allowing  them  to 
incline  slightly  towards  the  bottom,  at  the 
back  part  as  thus  the  seat  will  be  more  com. 
fortable,  a  few  inches  from  the  lower  edge 
nail,  two  others  in  a  straight  line,  and  having 
fastened  the  two  side  pieces  together,  nail  a 
piece  of  board  across  the  front,  from  upper  to 
lower  cleats,  this  not  only  straightens  the  side 
pieces  but  forms  a  front  for  the  box,  or  case, 
beneath  the  seat,  which  should  rest  upon  the 
upper  cleats  and  be  furnished  with  hinges, 
thus  forming  a  lid  for  the  box.  In  fastening 
the  side  pieces  together  the  edges  should  be 
coated  with  glue  and  carefully  nailed  or 
screwed  together.  Next  nail  four  square 
blocks  to  each  corner  and  fasten  casters  upon 
them. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  upholstering, 
which  is  done  as  has  been  previously  described, 
excepting  that,  a  thick  pad  is  made  for  the 
triangular  back,  and  fastened  in  the  corner 
before  putting  on  the  remaining  hair,  or  other 
filling. 

This  chair  is  without  any  exception,  the 
most  comfortable  of  auy  we  use.  The  seat  is 
of  form  adapted  to  comfort  and  the  back  is 
useful  beyond  measure;  we  advise  all  lovers 
of  a  comfortable  chair  to  make,  or  order  one 
made,  from  the  description  here  given. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Jones. 


SHAMS. 

No,  I  do  not  like  shams  !  I  never  did  fancy 
shams  !  I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  pillow 
shams,  or  sham  sheets,  or  sham  shirts,  or 
shams  of  etiquette,  or  any  other  kind  of  sham! 
1  like  good,  honest  truth  in  everything.  If 
you  cannot  afford  fine  doth  enough  to  cover 
both  sides  of  your  pillow,  why  just  get  what 
is  a  little  coarser,  and  have  both  sides  alike. 
It  does  not  look  right  to  see  a  fine,  flounced, 
starched  sham  spread  over  a  dirty,  coarse 
pillow  case.  It  looks  like  a  great  many  folks 
that  I  have  met  in  this  world — very  nice, 
smooth  spoken,  agreeable  people  out  in  com¬ 
pany,  but  at  home  I  bless  me!  you  would  be 
astonished  to  see  how  rough  and  cross  they 
are!  They  are  human  shams.  Then  I  have 
met  ladies  dressed  in  silks,  and  ruffled  and 
fringed,  that  underneath  wore  soiled  linen, 
and,  like  as  not,  their  skirts  were  trimmed 
with  faggiDg,  or  there  were  holes  in  their 
stockings  that  were  encased  in  French  kid 
boots.  This  is  another  kind  of  human  sham ! 

Then  there  are  other  kinds  of  shams;  for 
instance,  two  people  meet;  they  are  delighted 
to  see  each  other ;  you  would  think  they  were 
the  best  friends  in  the  whole  world,  when,  in 
truth,  they  do  not  care  a  copper  for  each 
other,  and  perhaps  make  ill-natured  remarks 
concerning  each  other  just  as  soon  as  their 
backs  are  turned.  That  is  all  put  on  for 
sham.  There  is  no  real  kindness  in  it.  People 
that  actually  dislike  one  another  will  shake 
hands  when  they  meet,  which  is  all  of  no  ac¬ 
count,  and  is  only  done  for  effect.  There  are 
lots  of  cases  where  sham  is  used  when  reality 
would  b9  better.  I  think  in  our  intercourse 
in  society  that  truth  is  preferable  to  pretense. 
I  do  not  believe  in  putting  on  appearances. 
If  you  like  a  person,  of  course,  show  that  you 
do.  If  you  dislike  an  individual  there  is  no 
need  of  pretending  you  are  loving  and  kind. 
One  can  be  civil,  and  not  hurt  any  one’s  feel 
ings ;  but  there  is  uo  ueed  of  making  believe 
what  is  not  true  or  real.  The  world  would  be 
happier  and  better  if  there  was  more  sincerity 
and  less  shamming.  1  want  to  have  real 
things  around  me,  for  I  am  a  sober  reality 
myself,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  mako  believe  I 
am  any  better  than  I  really  am. 

Grandmother. 


It  was  Charles  Lamb  who  said  that  his  idea 
of  educating  a  girl  was  to  turn  her  loose  into 
a  well-chosen  library.  Of  course  he  was 
thinking  of  a  girl  as  a  companion,  not  as  a 
clerk  or  a  lawyer.  In  our  own  case,  some  of 
the  brightest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  many 
delightful  women  we  meet  have  never  had  a 
college  education,  know  nothing  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  uot  much  of  science;  but  instead, 
have  dipped  deeply  into  good  literature,  and 
can  take  an  intelligent  interest  in,  and  give  a 
sound  opinion  upon,  the  great  questions  of  the 
day. 
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CONDUCTED  BV  EMILY  MAPLE 


DEATH  TO  FLIES  IN  ONE-HALF 
HOUR. 


Heretofore  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
trials  in  Summer  has  been  in  the  keeping  of 
our  dining  room  and  kitchen  free  from  flies. 
It  is  a  rule  with  us  that  nets  shall  be  in  all 
opened  windows  and  that  the  net  doors  must 
be  kept  closed,  and  there  is  no  deviation  from 
this.  But  careful  as  we  might  be  the  pests 
would  get  in.  We  have  brushed  until 
shoulders  and  arm  were  lame  and  hands 
blistered;  have  used  various  fly  catchers, 
sticky  fly  paper  and  poison  fly  paper,  discard¬ 
ing  the  latter  several  times  on  account  of  its 
poisonous  properties  and  disgusting  effects, 
but  returning  to  it  because  we  did  not  know 
what  else  to  do.  We  will  say  that  our  house 
is  very  sunny,  light,  and  airy— we  have  no 
blinds,  aad  cannot  darken  the  rooms  and  so 
keep  the  flies  out.  A  short  time  ago  we 
became  alive  to  the  necessity  of  throwing 
away  once  for  all  the  fly  paper,  having  been 
convinced  that  it  was  impregnated  with  a 
solution  of  arsenic.  Knowing  the  efficacy  of 
Persian  Insect  Powder— Pyreth  rum  roseum  or 
cinerm  folium — in  destroying  insect  life,  we 
closed  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  sprinkled  a  large  handful  of  this  powder 
upon  a  few  live  coals  and  retired  to  await 
results.  The  smoke  was  quite  dense  for  two 
hours,  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time  not  one  fly 
was  dead,  they  were  somewhat  weak  in  the 
legs  but  sooa  revived. 

After  this  failure  we  next  purchased  a  small 
insect  powder  bellows  for  one  dollar,  half 
filled  the  receptacle  with  powder  and  blew  it 
all  around  the  room,  making  a  flue  dust. 
Soon  a  buzziag  was  heard,  as  when  a  flv  is 
caught  in  a  spider’s  web,  only  louder,  and  in 
one- half  hour  every  fly  in  the  room  was  dead. 
The  fly  season  is  now  robbed  of  its  terrors  for 
us,  for  a  few  puffs  of  the  bellows  each  morning 
before  sweeping  keeps  our  rooms  free -from 
flies.  The  powder  costs  fiO  cents  per  pound  at 
wholesale,  but  with  care  will  last  sometime, 
for  gentle  puffs  of  the  powder  answer  every 
purpose,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  blow  it  once 
where  the  flies  can  breath  it. 


AMONG  THE  FLOWSRS  AT  RANDALL 
HOMESTEAD. 


L.  RANDALL. 


I  HAD  an  jidea,  in  the  early  Spring,  that  I 
would  like  some  rustic  vases  made  from  my 
own  designs.  After  the  apple  trees  were 
trimmed  and  the  largest  limbs  had  been 
brought  to  the  wood-yard  for  fire  wood,  I  went 
out  and  gave  dir  ections  in  regard  to  the  vases, 
to  my  fifteen-year  old  son.  The  result  was 
two  vases  made  of  apple  tree  limbs,  with  the 
bark  on,  shaped  like  a  tunnel  with  a  wide, 
open  top.  These  were  made  by  nailing  smaller 
pieces  of  branching1limbs  around  a  large  cen¬ 
tral  one,  that  was  about  four  feet  long,  sharp¬ 
ened  on  the  lower  end  to  drive  into  the  sod  in 
the  front  yard,  They  were  nearly  a  yard  in 
diameter  on  the  top.  I  next  procured  half- 
rotted  sods  from  the  field,  and  placed  them 
firmly  all  around  next  to  the  branches  iuside 
the  vase,  having  cut  slits  with  the  trowel  to 
insert  rock  moss.  Creeping  Charley, parlor  ivy, 
nasturtiums,  white-foliage  plants,  and  morn¬ 
ing  glories.  In  the  center  .were  placed  rich 
earth  and  a  single  scarlet  geranium,  a  single 
pink  geranium  and  oxalia.  These  are  now  a 
very  pretty  sight,  with  the  trailing  vines, 
the  bright  geraniums,  the  rock  moss  studded 
with  yellow  stars,  and  the  scarlet  nasturtiums, 
and  the  only  cost  was  about  an  hour’s  time. 

Finding  myself  not  able  to  give  the  usual 
amount  of  water  to  my  geranium  bed,  I  have 
had  it  cultivated  very  thoroughly,  and  fine 
soft  grass  freshly  cut  placed  about  two  inches 
thick  over  the  surface  of  the  grouud,  as  a 
mulch.  It  keeps  the  ground  moist,  looks  nice, 
and  the  plants  are  growing  finely.  This  is 
much  better  than  watering  so  constantly. 

I  found  my  rustic  vases  drying  out  too 
rapidly,  and  made  them  slightly  cup-shaped 
by  placing  an  additional  row  of  rock  moss 
and  old  sods  arouud  the  outside  edge  of  the 
vase.  Inside  of  this  I  placed  the  fine  soft  grass 
around  the  stems  of  the  geraniums,  etc.,  and 
now  the  water  is  held  two  inches  deep,  until 
it  settles  down  through  the  green  moss.  The 
hot  sun  does  not  bake  the  earth  around  my 
plants  now,  aud  I  think  the  arrangement 
saves  me  much  time  and  trouble. 

Having  occasion  to  move  some  of  my  bedded 
plants  on  account  of  shade  unforeseen  iu  the 
Spring,  I  dug  around  them  with  the  trowel, 
leaving  untouched  large  balls  of  earth  con¬ 
taining  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Procuring 
stiff  L  rown  paper,  I  wound  it  several  times 
around  each  ball  of  earth,  aud  held  it  there 
while  I  moved  the  plant,  with  a  stiff  square  of 
pasteboard  under  the  whole  mass.  The  place 


to  receive  it  was  about  the  right  size  and 
shape,  and  the  paper  was  gently  withdrawn, 
leaving  the  plant  apparently  undisturbed . 

My  Fern  leaved  Parsley  is  very  nice.  The 
finely  cut  leaves  are  spreading  out  beautifully. 
I  use  it  as  a  border  around  a  bed  of  summer¬ 
flowering  bulbs. 


HANDY  HUSBANDS  AGAIN. 


Noticing  a  piece  with  the  above  title,  I 
thought  I  would  pursue  the  subject  a  little 
farther  and  give  my  idea  of  the  handiest  kind 
of  a  husband  to  have  around.  Bear  in  mind 
that  one  cannot  have  every  virtue  and  grace 
in  any  one  person — even  in  a  handy  husband  1 

The  most  handy  husband  to  have  around  is 
one  who  can  stand  between  his  family  and 
want,  whose  energy,  and  good  management 
will  place  his  family  in  prosperity  and  win 
and  keep  for  them  a  home  of  comfort  and 
plenty.  He  stands  between  them  and  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  barn  or  house  and  lot  and  in  sick¬ 
ness  he  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  fall  back 
upon;  he  can  sit  up  nights  to  take  care  of  the 
invalids  and  do  good  neighborly  deeds  at 
any  time. 

Such  a  husband  may,  and  quite  often  does, 
take  off  his  boots  in  the  kitchen  aud  empty 
the  oats  from  them  upon  the  floor  and  think 
nothing  of  it;  but  one  of  your  nice  feminine  men 
would  never  attend  to  his  out-of-door  work 
well  enough  to  raise  any  oats  to  get  in  his 
boots  in  harvest  time.  If  a  handy  business 
man  forgets  to  notice  when  the  wood  box  or 
water  pail  is  empty,  whose  business  is  it  to 
direct  some  one  to  fill  it  but  that  of  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house.  Some  of  the  household 
affairs  belong  to  her  to  look  after.  I  never 
see  one  of  these  exceedingly  nice  men  about 
a  house,  so  very  thoughtful  about  small  things, 
that  I  do  not  feel  like  driving  him  out  of  the 
house.  If  we  all  waited  for  husbands  until 
one  of  these  handy,  accomplished  men  came 
along,  the  most  of  us  would  be  old  maids,  and 
usually  we  might  better  be  old  maids  than  to 
have  a  husband  without  the  masculine  qual¬ 
ities  that  give  to  women  the  feeling  of  having 
a  protector  in  time  of  need.  Aunt  Rachel. 


“  FENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH.” 


“  The  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  mam,” 
said  the  smooth-tongued  clerk  where  I  was 
shopping  the  other  day.  It  very  often  puzzles 
housekeepers  to  get  rooms  furnished  to  con¬ 
trast  and  well  harmonize  with  the  general 
surroundings  without  drawing  too  heavily  on 
their  purses.  If  you  buy  an  expensive  carpet, 
then  you  must  have  paper  (if  you  are  so  un¬ 
lucky  as  to  have  your  walls  papered)  to  har¬ 
monize  with  it.  Then  you  begin  to  think  the 
window-hangings  look  unsightly  compared 
with  the  carpet  and  paper,  and  then  the  fur¬ 
niture  looks  entirely  different  from  what  you 
imagined,  and  if  you  make  everything  in  the 
room  harmonize  your  purse  will  grow  consid¬ 
erably  lighter,  so  much  so  that  you  cannot  go 
on  with  adjoining  rooms,  and  then,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  you  are  not  satisfied,  for  you 
started  with  the  intention  of  furnishing  sev¬ 
eral  rooms,  and  you  find  you  have  been 
“  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ”  in  furnish¬ 
ing  only  the  one.  I  don’t  recommend  pur¬ 
chasing  the  cheapest  that  you  can  get, 
however,  but,  as  in  nearly  everything  else, 
there  is  a  pleasant  medium,  which,  if  well 
studied,  will  give  more  real  pleasure  than  is 

at  first  imagined. 

• 

What  a  disagreeable  habit  is  the  practice  of 
forever  apologizing  to  company  for  the  shabby 
appearance  of  your  surroundings!  Do  not  call 
attention  to  your  threadbare  carpets  by  say¬ 
ing  you  are  determined  to  replace  them  with 
new  ones  soon,  or  to  the  walls  which  show  the 
marks  of  children's  fingers.  Many  a  mother 
would  recall,  if  she  could,  the  child  she  has  so 
often  upbraided  for  his  mischievous  and  care¬ 
less  acts.  The  finger-marks  upon  glass  and 
wall  would  then  bring  a  smile,  and  not  a 
frown.  If  you  cannot  buy  the  best  be  satisfied 
with  a  cheaper  quality.  Be  not  forever  com¬ 
plaining,  making  uot  only  yourself  but  your 
household  unhappy,  but  rather  gather  the 
roses — bright  roses — of  life,  leaving  the  thorns 
that  lie  underneath.  Daisy  May. 

- » 

Scales  From  Fish. 

A  short  time  since  one  of  the  Rural  con¬ 
tributors — Mrs.  A.  L.  Jack — expressed  the 
hope  that  some  “  Domestic  Economist”  would 
invent  something  to  scale  fish.  If  she  will 
purchase  a  cheap  wire  horse  card  she  can 
clean  five  bass  or  other  fish  while  doing  one  in 
the  ‘'old-fashioned  way  with  the  knife,”  and 
do  it  better;  but  if  she  will  skin  the  bass 
(which  can  be  done  as  quick  as  scaling)  she 
will  not  know  it  is  the  same  fish,  so  much 
better  will  be  the  flavor.  “  Medico.” 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

is  useful  in  dyspepsia.  It  gives  the  stomach 
tone  and  imparts  vigor  to  the  whole  system. 
— Adv. 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Rorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Rum  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I, 
H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  |UX)  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


Photqgmphy  Hals  East. 

For  tho  OLi  incj  the  Young ;  ibn 
Ladie*  and  Gentlemen ;  foe  the  Pro* 
fes stye,  rbc  Student,  the  tha 
Mo daxac  xmj  the  TourtsL 

.Au  Saint.  j\V  TnmSlt. 

<ir  In-* (tuition  free  with’ each* 
equipment.  Send  for  pne*  list.  Our 
apparatus  U  uwtjof  to  ail  othea  aft 
MB'-  jtffctvhtvfjMf  i<otenied  improve* 
Oirnta  Our  CeLitino-hninudo  Pry 
Flair*  xrr.  alia  tint 

1L  T.  Astboky  &  Ca,  531  li  way,  New1  Yobs. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


>  A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 

tyFor  several  years  we  have  furnished  the  ’ 
Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti-! 
fieial  color  for  butter;  so  meritorious  that  it  met! 
with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the  • 
highest  aud  only  prises  at  both  International  | 
Dairy  Fairs. 

E^"But  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re-  ‘ 
search  we  have  improved  in  several  points,  and  ( 
now  offer  this  new  color  as  the  ftesf  in  the  world.  ■ 

it  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It  j 
Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 
Strongest,  Brightest  and 
Cheapest  Color  Made, 

£9*  And,  while  prepared  in  oil.  Is  so  compound  ' 
ed  that  it  is  Impossible  for  it  to  become  ru  acid. 

G0*B£WARE  of  ail  imitations,  and  of  all. 
'other  oil  colors  for  they  are  liable  to  become  4 
,  rancid  and  spoil  the  but  ter. 

DT If  y<>u  cannot  get  the  “improved"  write  us  ' 
■to  know  where  and  how  to  get  It  without  extra  ( 
lexpeuse.  (16) 

WELLS,  RICH  UinSON  *  CO..  Rnrllmrton,  Yl. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARI8,  1878, 

BAKER’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa, 

'Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oilbas  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength,  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  at 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Krocers  everywhere. 

f.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorctater,  Mass. 


Dobbins’  Starch  Polish. 


An  important  dis¬ 
covery,  by  which 
ever}'  family  may 
give  their  linm 
that  beautiful  fin¬ 
ish  peculiar  to  fine 
laundry  work. 

Ask  your  Grocer, 

I.  B.  DOBBINS, 

PHILADELPHIA,  FA 


in  abundance  — S5  Million  pounds 
imported  last  year.— Prices  lower 
than  ever.— Agents  wanted.— Don't 
waste  time.— Send  for  circular. 


10  lbs.  Good  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $1. 
10  lbs.  Fine  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $2. 
10  lbs.  Choice  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $3. 


Send  for  pound  sample,  17  ets.  extra  for  postage. 
Then  get  up  a  club.  Choicest  Tea  in  the  world. — 
Largest  variety.—  Pleases  everybody.— Oldest  Tea 
House  In  America.— No  chroma,— No  Humbug.— 
Straight  business.— Value  for  money. 

KOJTT  WELLS, 43  Vest)'  St., N.Y., P.O.Box  128:. 


.  ,,  .mu  .  .... 

any  ruse  of  Blind 
[  Bleeding,  itching, 
.  — > »  1  vw  U'oenited,  or  Pro- 

tr ini m v Pi  that  Del?  I  NTT’S  PILE  I1E.WED  Y 

fahstocure.  Prepared  by  J.P.MIT.I.F.K.  M.D.,915  Arch 
»t.  rnua. ,  Jra.  Aon  genuine  without  hi*  trignatur*.  Send 
for  circular*  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores  §  i , 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  29. 

The  Weather.— The  hottest  day  of  the  sea¬ 
son  thus  far  was  Friday  last  when  the 
thermometer  was  reported  as  marking  99  deg. 
in  the  shade.  The  death  rate  has  increased 
nearly  190  per  cent,  within  the  last  few  days, 
the  increase  being  mostly  among  children  un¬ 
der  five  years  of  age.  Oa  Wednesday  the 
deaths  reached  130  and  Thursday  198,  and 
onFriday  182.  Whilcnianyare  enjoying  their 
Summer  vacation  in  the  country'  the  swelter¬ 
ing  multitudes  here  are  Jongiug  for  Venuor  to 
forward  a  “cool  wave”  from  Northern  ice¬ 
bergs.  The  following  will  show  how  the 
temperature  ranged  at  the  several  places 
on  the  27th  ult.  At  Nashville  94  deg.  was 
reached,  at  Boston,  Mass,,  98  deg.  A1 
bany,  N.  Y.,  91  deg.;  Oswego,  84  deg.;  Pro- 
vincetown,  Mass,.  90  deg.;  New  Haven,  88 
deg.;  Block  Island,  86  deg. ;  Burlington,  Vt., 
and  Portland,  Me  ,  79  deg.;  Eastport,  Me., 
74  deg.  In  the  West  the  worst  of  the  warm 
wave  was  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  88  deg. 
was  registered.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Cairo, 
Ill.,  and  Dodge  City'',  Kan.,  the  maximum 
was  85  deg.;  North  Platte,  Neb,,  and  Esca- 
naba,  Mich.,  84;  Omaha,  82 deg. ;  Milwaukee, 
deg.;  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  78  deg.,  Al¬ 
pena,  Mich.,  75  deg.,  and  St.  Vincent,  Minn., 
63  deg  In  the  South  the  highest  point 
touched,  except  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,wasat 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Port  Eads,  La.,  where 
86  deg.  was  recorded.  This  city,  it  will  be 
seen,  stands  ahead  with  its  close  approach  to 
100  deg.  in  the  shade,  but  we  cry  “enough !” 

Professor  George  R,  Rossiter,  of  Marietta 
College,  in  Ohio,  died  on  the  27th  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  col¬ 
lege  since  1843. 

In  twenty  years  there  has  been  but  one 
“  long  session”  of  Congress  which  has  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  fourth  week  of  July.  That 
was  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Cor. 
gress,  which  was  protracted  till  Aug.  15, 1876, 
but  whose  proceedings  were  virtually  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Conventions  of  that  year.  The  first  session  of 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress  will  certainly  be 
drawn  out  into  August,  though  for  how  long 
is  not  now  known.  The  amount  of  unfinished 
business  before  both  Houses  is  certainly  with¬ 
out  precedent  at  this  stage  of  the  session.  The 
Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill,  with  its  135 
amendments  offered  in  the  Senate,  still  awaits 
the  action  of  that  body  and  is  alone  good  for 
a  week's  discussion.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
plan  would  be  for  the  Forty- seventh  Congress 
to  sit  by  relays  during  the  entire  remainder 
of  its  term ! 

Having  been  disposed  of  for  the  Summer  at 
the  Thousand  Islands,  at  K»uka  Lake,  at 
Manhattan  Beach,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
at  Long  Branch,  at  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  at 
various  and  multitudinous  other  places,  Pres¬ 
ident  Arthur  is  now  reported  to  be  preparing 
for  a  trip  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Meanwhile 
people  say  that  he  has  formed  no  plans  for  the 
season  at  all,  and  that  all  the  reports  of  his 
intentions  only  serve  as  topics  for  conversa¬ 
tion  and  laughter  at  the  White  House  dinner- 
table. 

There  is  trouble  in  store  for  West  Point. 
Another  colored  man  will  soon  apply  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Academy.  He  comes  fronj 
Florida.  If  he  is  admitted  perhaps  there  will 
be  trouble  for  him,  too. 

The  President  has  approved  the  act  appro¬ 
priating  $50,000  for  Mrs.  Lucretia  Garfield 
le3s  any  amount  paid  James  A.  Garfield  on 
account  of  his  salary  as  President. 

A  party  of  Chippewa  Indians  were  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  the  27th,  on  their  way  to  Washington 
to  conclude  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of 
3,200,000  acres  of  their  reservation  on  Red 
Lake,  Minnesota,  to  the  Government. 

It  ia  rumored  that  the  Boston,  Iloosac  Tun¬ 
nel  and  Western  Railroad  has  made  liberal 
propositions  to  the  Rochester  and  Pittsburg 
Railroad  for  a  consolidation,  the  object  being 
to  create  a  through  line  touching  Boston, 
Albany,  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg, 
and  having  direct  traffic  between  Buffalo  and 
Boston,  avoiding  the  Vanderbilt  lines. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Obedient  Servant, 
Custom  House,  New  Bedford,  Mass. ,  reached 
the  proper  officer  the  other  day,  it  being  a  re¬ 
ply  to  an  official  communication  by  a  person 
who  mistook  the  scrawled  autograph  of  its 
sender  for  a  flourish  under  the  name. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  deaths  in  Chicago 
have  been  increased  about  25  per  cent  ,  which 
is  attributable  to  the  heat.  The  death  rate 
has  especially  increased  with  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  the  average  being  about  20 
per  day.  The  principal  cause  of  death  among 
the  little  ones  has  been  cholera  infantum, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  occurring  from 
that  malady.  The  record  for  July  27th  Bhows 
the  deaths  of  33  infants,  but  two  of  whom 
were  over  one  year  old. 


Patrick  Diver,  a  well-to-do  New  Yorker, 
was  accosted  the  other  morning  by  a  rough¬ 
looking  man  in  tatters,  who  begged  for  10 
cents,  saying  he  was  nearly  starved.  Diver 
refused  to  give  the  man  any  money,  but  tak¬ 
ing  a  card  from  his  pocket  wrote  to  a  friend 
who  keeps  a  hotel  near  by,  as  follows;  “Give 
this  poor  fellow  a  dinner — whatever  he  wants. 
Will  settle  the  bill  when  I  come  back.  P. 
Diver.  When  Mr.  Diver  got  his  bill  it  read; 
Mutton  stew,  50  cents;  roast  veal.  50;  beef, 
cabbage,  etc.,  40;  lamb  stew,  50;  tomatoes, 
30;  Scotch  ale,  75;  salmon,  40;  eggs,  20;  lob¬ 
ster  salad,  20;  cigar,  10;  pie,  10;  total  $3.95. 

Forest  fires  have  been  raging  from  Glen 
Dam,  Mich.,  to  within  a  mile  of  Tawas  City. 
At  the  Miner  Farm,  a  few  miles  from  Tawas 
City,  the  farm  products  were  burnt.  The 
farmers  drove  their  cattle  to  the  shore  and 
sent  the  children  to  town.  On  the  East 
Tawas  road  many  of  the  farmers’  fences  and 
much  hay  and  grain  were  in  flames  and  three 
houses  were  burned. 

Quite  a  heavy  frost  surprised  residents  on 
the  the  suburbs  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  22d,  The  “  oldest  inhabitant”  is 
puzzled  to  find  a  similar  instance  of  the  22d 
of  July  in  past  years.  No  frost  was  found 
in  this  city  last  Thursday  or  Friday  !! 


How  doe**  Compound  Oxygen  Cure? 

We  answer  in  two  important  ways:  First, 
by  a  rapid  purification  of  the  blood,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  larger  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
lungs,  and  second,  by  revitalizing  all  the 
nerve-centers,  the  Compound  inhaled  having 
in  its  manufacture  become  magnetized, 
which  gives  it  the  quality  known  to  chemists 
as  “  ozone."  A  new  healthy  action  is  at  once 
setup  in  the  diseased  system  and  general  im¬ 
provement  follows  as  surely  as  effect  follows 
cause.  If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  this 
new  and  remarkable  remedy,  the  use  of  which 
is  rapidly  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  send  to  Dks.  Starkey  &  Palen,  Nos. 
1109  and  1111  Girard  Street;  Philadelphia, 
for  their  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen.  It 
will  be  mailed  free. — A dv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

To  summarize  the  agricultural  situation: — 
All  over  the  country  the  weather  for  the  past 
week  has  been  highly  favorable  to  the  corn 
and  other  growing  crops,  except  grass,  which 
is  reported  somewhat  dried  up  here  and  there. 
Prices  of  breadstuff's,  contrary  to  iate  cus¬ 
tom,  are  relatively  considerably  weaker  here 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  so  that 
the  situation  presents  the  spectacle  of  the 
seller  depreciating  the  value  of  his  wares 
while  the  buyer  sustains  them,  not  only  by 
purchasing  but  by  arguments  of  facts  and 
figures;  for  it  is  conceded  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  can  Great  Britain  have  over  three- 
quarters  of  an  average  crop  of  wheat  while 
the  weather  there  during  the  past  week  has 
been  unfavorable  enough  to  cause  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  a  worse  outcome.  In  Ireland  it  has 
somewhat  improved,  and  there  will  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  potato  crop,  but  a  very  poor  cereal 
harvest.  Owing  to  the  present  troubles  in 
Egypt  half  the  cotton  crop  will  certainly  be 
lost  and  the  greater  part  of  the  grain  crop 
through  inattention  to  irrigation.  Here  the 
chief  cause  of  the  decline  in  prices  of  wheat 
are,  first,  the  reports  of  the  supereminent  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  harvest;  second,  the  large 
amount  thrown  on  the  market.  The  receipts 
have  been  very  heavy  in  the  primary  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  West — St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati . . . 

In  all  these  while  receipts  have  largely  in¬ 
creased,  shipments  eastward  have  not  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion,  so  that  stocks  have 
been  accumulating  heavily.  But  in  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  even  with  so 
comparatively  small  an  export  movement  as 
this,  and  with  a  continuance  of  as  large 
receipts  at  the  West  as  now,  it  would  require 
nearly  three  months  at  the  present  rate  of 
accumulation  to  bring  the  visible  supply  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  up  to  what  it  was 
a  year  ago.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
with  the  prospective  greater  demand  from 
Great  Britain  and  Western  Europe  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  stocks  in  this  country  at  the 
present  rate  is  having  more  effect  upon  prices 
than  it  is  entitled  to.  The  price  in  Chicago 
now  is  at  least  10  cents  per  bushel  below  the 
average  price  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
Western  farmers  are  becoming  reluctant  to 

market  their  grain  at  such  low  figures . 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  corn  the  foreign 
and  home  demands  for  it,  as  a  ch  eap  substitute 
for  wheat,  diminish,  and  the  use  of  wheat 
flour  proportionately  increases.  Although  the 
present  prospect  promises  a  fair  corn  crop, 
yet  the  “  visible  supply”  is  run  so  low  that  it 
will  require  at  least  six  months  before  the 
stock  can  reach  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  For 
two  months  more  the  stock  must  necessarily 
diminish.  Six  or  seven  months  ago  there  was 
as  much  com  in  6tore  in  Chicago  alone  as  the 
“  visible  supply  ”  now  amounts  to  in  all  parts 
of  the  country . 


Com  is  therefore  too  high  and  too  scarce  to  be¬ 
come  to  any  great  extent  a  substitute  for 
wheat,  as  usual.  Even  for  its  ordinary  purpose 
of  fattening  hogs  and  cattle,  its  use  is  being 
greatly-  economized,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  in  less 
demand  for  that  purpose  in  proportion  to  the 
diminishing  supply  of  hogs  coming  to  market. 
At  the  West  there  is  a  difference  of  only 
about  20  cents  between  the  price  of  a  bushel 
of  No.  2  corn  and  a  bushel  of  No.  2  wheat. 
At  this  small  difference  corn  will  not  be 
much  used  for  human  food.  The  Southern 
States  are  one  of  the  largest  markets  for  corn 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  cost  of  transporting 
a  bushel  of  corn  from,  say,  Illinois  to  Alabama 
or  Georgia  is  much  greater  in  proportion  per 
bushel  than  for  the  five  bushels  of  wheat  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  barrel  of  flour;  consequently  the 
difference  between  wheat  and  corn  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  those  States  will  be  less  than  it  is  at 
the  West.  The  necessity  for  corn  to  feed 
mules  on  cotton  plantations  is,  however,  prob¬ 
ably  larger  than  usual  this  year  on  account  of 
the  destruction  of  the  stocks  of  corn  iu  store 
on  plantations  by  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi 
this  Spring,  but  this  demand  will  be  met  from 
Texas,  where  the  corn  crop  is  immense.  New 
corn  from  that  State  was  shown  on  ’change 
at  New  Orleans  on  the  20th  insfc.  It  was  hard 
enough  to  shell,  and  well  informed  parties 
Btill  claim  that  the  crop  of  Texas  will  be  140,- 
000,000  bushels.  Considering  that  last  year 
Texas  imported  corn,  this  is  a  significant  fact, 
as  regards  future  prices.  Still  another  fact 
which  has  a  bearing  on  the  future  price  of 
corn  is  that  the  new  crop  of  oats  is  already 
coming  in  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  will 

at  once  diminish  the  demand  for  corn . 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  corn  hogs  should 
continue  high.  Moreover,  the  stock  of  hogs 
in  the  country  is  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
high  prices  of  corn  and  pork  have  led  farmers 
to  fatten  their  hogs  as  rapidly'  as  possible  and 
rush  them  to  market.  Accordingly  the  re¬ 
ceipts  are  steadily  diminishing  at  the  chief 
Western  markets.  At  Chicago,  whore  the 
receipts  represent  at  the  present  time  over 
two-thirds  of  the  receipts  of  hogs  at  all  points 
in  the  West,  the  weekly  receipts  have  now 
fallen  to  about  60,000  head,  against  twice  that 
number  a  little  over  a  month  ago . 


The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest, 
telegraphed  here  within  the  last  24  hours,  will 
help  to  extend  the  above  general  remarks: 

Boston. — The  condition  of  the  wool  trade 
has  notably’  improved  during  the  week.  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  stocks  have  been  rather  low,  and 
purchases  have  become  heavier  at  the  sea¬ 
board.  Medium  fleeces,  both  washed  and  un¬ 
washed,  command  the  largest  share  of  the 
demand,  but  the  inquiry  is  improving  for  all 
desirable  grades,  and  dealers  are  hopeful  of 
a  gradually  enlarging  movement,  if  not  of 
some  improvement  in  prices,  as  the  season 
advances.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the 
Ohio  clip  has  yet  found  a  market,  owing  to 
the  high  views  of  sellers,  and  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  disposition  to  hold  off  until  growers  are 
willing  to  accept  lower  rates.  The  amount  of 
wool  seeking  an  outlet  through  commission 
houses  is  larger  than  usual  this  year.  This  is 
probably  a  direct  result  of  the  indifference  of 
operators  in  the  West,  The  situation  abroad 
has  not  changed  sufficiently  to  influence  the 
position  on  this  side  of  the  ocean . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Supplies  of  wool, 
wheat  and  other  farm  produce  are  coming  for¬ 
ward  more  freely.  Wool  is  more  active  and 
closes  firmer.  Cotton  scarce  and  very  quiet. 
Export  demand  for  wheat  has  been  very  ac¬ 
tive  and  a  large  business  has  been  done.  Oats 
continue  scarce.  There  is  a  good  jobbing 
trade  in  provisions . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. —Corn  and  tobacco  look 
well.  The  receipts  of  wheat  have  been  un¬ 
precedented,  averaging  120,000  bushels  daily. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Weather  dry  and  sea¬ 
sonable  for  past  10  days— excellent  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  crops.  The  decline  in  wheat  is 
causing  farmers  to  withhold  the! r  grain;  but 
deliveries  on  old  contracts  continue  large. 
The  usual  heavy  shipments  of  potatoes  and 
general  produce  have  about  ceased. 

Chicago,  Ill. :  Heavy  receipts,  a  freer 
movement  of  grain  and  good  wea  ther 
throughout  the  Northwest  have  enlivened 
business.  Receipts  of  hogs  are  light,  but  cat¬ 
tle  are  coming  in  freely.  With  the  receipt", 
of  new  wheat  averaging  400  to  500  cars  daily, 
price's  are  steadier.  The  receipts  of  bread- 
stuffs  for  the  week  were  49,992  barrels  flour, 
1,248,722  bushels  wheat,  1  360,994  bushels  corn, 
323,281  bushels  oats,  19,K.)2  bushels  rye  and 
1,400  bushels  barley.  The  shipments  were 
44,672  barrels  flour,  1,002,527  bushels  wheat, 
1,288,563  bushels  corn,  323,339  bushels  oats, 
19, 951  bushels  rye  and  4,013  bushels  barley. . . . 


’That  wonderful  catholicon  know  as  Mrs. 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham’g  Vegetable  Compound 
has  given  the  lady  a  world- wide  reputation 
for  doing  good.  It  is  like  a  living  spring  to 
the  vital  constitution.  Her  Blood  Purifier 
will  do  more  to  cleanse  the  channels  of  the 
circulation  and  purify  the  life  of  the  body 


than  all  the  sanitary  devices  of  the  Board  of 

Health. — Adv. 

- - 

JgfThe  Scarlet,  Cardinal  Red,  Old  Gold, 
Navy  Blue,  Seal  Brown,  Diamond  Dyes  give 
perfect  results.  Any  fashionable  color,  10 
cents. — Adv. 

4  ♦  ♦ - 

Hair  and  Scalp  diseases  thoroughly  cured 
by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  None  like  it. — 
Adv. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

DoN’t  Die  in  the  house.  Ask  Druggists  for 
“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  cut  rats,  mice, 
weasels.  15c. — Adv. 

—  - 

See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  July  8,  page  462. — Adv. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Burnett's  Coconino 
Promotes  tlio  Growth  of  the  Hair, 

And  renders  it  dark  and  glossy.  It  holds,  in 
a  liquid  form,  a  large  proportion  of  deodor¬ 
ized  Cocoanut  Oil  prepared  expressly  for 
this  purpose.  No  other  compound  possesses 
the  peculiar  properties  which  so  exactly  suit 
the  various  conditions  of  the  human  hair. — 
Adv. 


@4)f  ftUaxkrts, 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  July  29. 

Chicago,  111.— Wheat  in  fair  demand; 
regular  $1,053^,  July;  99}-£c,  August;  99% 
@99%c.,  September;  $1,  October;  98c., 
all  the  year;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  $1.02%,  cash 
and  July;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  $1.29@ 
1.29%,  cash;  $1.29,  July;  $1.00%,  August. 
Corn  fairly  active  at  78c.,  cash;  76%c. ,  Au¬ 
gust;  76%c.,  September;  74%c,,  October; 
67%@68c.,  all  the  year;  rejected,  73%e. 
Oats  active  and  firmer  at  57c.  cash ;  57%c. , 
July;  39c.,  August;  35%c.,  September  and 
October,  35c.,  all  the  year.  Rye  steady  at 
66c.  Barley  steady  at  82c.  Pork  quiet  and 
weak  at  $21,  cash;  $20.95,  August;  $21.07%, 
September;  $21,15,  October;  $19  S0@t9.35,  all 
the  year.  Lard  in  fair  demand,  but  at  lower 
rates,  $12. 20 @12. 22,%,  cash  and  August; 
$12. 32%  @  1 2. 35 ;  September  $12. 40®  12. 42%, 
October;  $12.20,  all  the  year.  Bulk  meats 
steadj’  and  unchauged.  Hogs — Heavy  grades 
weaker  and  about  5c.  per  100  pounds  lower 
than  yesterday;  light  and  bacon  grades  in 
good  request  and  demand  firm;  demand  prin¬ 
cipally  on  shipping  account;  quality  better; 
light  quotable  at  $7  80@8.35;  a  few  sold  at 
$8.40;  mixed  packing,  $7.75@8.80;  heavy 
packing  and  shipping,  $8  40(@8.85.  Cattle — 
Weak  in  many  cases;  decline  amounted  to 
10c.@15c.  per  100  pounds  since  Thursday,  and 
more  on  common  natives  and  Texans;  prime 
bunch  of  export  steers  brought  $7.75;  poor  to 
choice  shipping,  $4.25@7.25,  mainly  $5  50@ 
6.50;  good  Texans,  $3@4.25;  far  West  Tex¬ 
ans,  $3.60@4.60;  native  butchers’  $2,50@3  75; 
stockers,  $2.30<d3,50;  feeders,  $3.50@4.S5; 
quite  a  number  unsold. 

Cincinnati.— Wheat  unsettled.  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  new,  $1.00@1.01,  spot  ;  $1  00% 
July;  $1.00%@1  00%,  August;  $1.01%@1.01% 
September;  99c.  bid  all  the  year.  Cohn 
— No.  2  mixed,  81c.  spot;  81%e.  July  ;  79c. 
hid  August  and  September ;  7S%c.  bid 

October;  75c,@75.%c.  November;  G8)^c.  bid 
all  the  year.  Oats  scarce  and  firm;  No.  2 
mixed,  Gl%c.  Rye  weak  at  72c.  Pork  dull 
at  $22.  Lard  dull  ;  current  make,  12%c. ; 
Bulk-meats  quiet;  shoulders,  9%c.;  clear  rib 
12%c.  Bacon  iu  fair  demand;  shoulders  10%c; 
clear  rib  13%c;  clear  sides,  14%c.  Butter 
dull;  choice  Western  Reserve,  20c.  ;  choice 
Central  Ohio,  I8e,  Hogs  firm;  common  and 
light,  $6.50@8.30;  packing  and  butchers,  $7.80 
@S.80. 

St.  Louts,  Mo.— Wheat  fairly  active:  No. 
2  Red  Fall,  96%@97%c,,  cash;  96%@96%e., 
July;  96%<S96%c„  August;  99%<g993i'c.t  Sep¬ 
tember;  $1.00%@1.00%,0ctober;  96%®96%c.t 
all  the  year;  No.  3  do,  94%@96c.  Corn  quiet 
but  firm  at  77@78e.,  cash;  77%c.,  July;  75%o  , 
August;  74%o.,  September;  66c.,  November; 
63%e.,  all  the  year.  Oats  strong  at  51%@ 
52c.,  cash.  50%@51%c.,  July;  35%@36c. , 
August;  34%c.,  all  the  year.  Cattle— Mar¬ 
ket  weak  and  only  moderately  active,  but 
prices  not  quotably  lower;  no  native  shipping 
steers  offered;  they  would  bring  $6.50@7.50; 
grass  natives,  cows  and  heifers,  $2  50@3  75; 
Southwest  butcher  stuff ;  $3@4.2o;  grass  Tex¬ 
ans  and  Indians,  $o@4  for  canning  grades 
and  $4  25@5  for  good  to  best  steers.  Sheep— 
Market  steady,  with  a  fair  demand;  medium 
1  o  fancy  muttons,  $8,50@5;  Texans,  $3@4.50; 
Colorado.*  and  common  natives,  $2.50@3. 
Hogs  opened  weak  and  lower;  closed  at  out¬ 
side  prices,  packers  not  buying;  shipping 
pigs,  $7.25@7.65;  Yorkers,  $7.75@8.20;  butch¬ 
ers’  to  select  heavy,  $8.25@8.80. 

- 4~*~4 - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


New  York,  Eaturday,  July  29,  1882. 

Beans  and  Peas— Demand  from  all  quarters  Is 
moderate  and  oareful,  and  even  on  domestic  grades 


hoMers  hare  to  name  easy  terms  to  secure  attention, 
or  foreign  the  supply  continues  to  Increase  and  the 
t™  18  T5T.  fl?t'  especially  as  the  continued  shad- 
hoped  ror^  fal  8  *°  draw  out  the  addltlonal  orders 

o'P^h'nV'ro'v' 83.90; do  fair  to  good. 
$3,50:a3  8>  <|<>.  tnooltim  1881.  choice.  83.4008.415;  do?  fair 
aaffirwl* *  white  kidney,  ism,  choice. 

SaSOSStfo;  do.  do.  fair  to  Rood.  $8.S)ffl3,80t  do.  red 
*****385;  d“-  do.,  fair  to  good, 
82  UU@2  «0:  do.  turtle  soup,  882fi@2  3'.;  do.  foreign  pen 
beans,  810003. 12)^;  do.  do  ,  mediums,  82.iftffl2.20;  do, 
do.,  ordinary,  Sl.X-eauDOi  do.,  California  lima,  8-i.OOffl 
t;™-  .  I’ea*  green.  1881,  prime,  ii.55ai.60i  do.  do, 
Rnah  KO<<Ij’ A1'30®3"1*’1  ^°‘  S01111'®™.  b.  e.  'f>  two- 


laylng  In  their  Fall  supplies,  and  dealers  manifest 
more  confidence;  stocks  are  under  better  control. 

Medium  washed  fleece,  15c:  Ohio  XX,  '10c;  combing 
and  delaine,  45c;  fine  delaine,  46c;  tub,  40o;  medium 
unwashed,  3R£c;  burry  do.  25e;  Ohio  fleeces,  41@4ljgo; 
Spring  Texas,  18@30;  Colorado,  19@20c;  black,  do., 


The  profits  ami  advantages  of  combined  settlement 
In  large  numbers  Secured  to  Vt  K.ll  BIO  ItS  by  MU¬ 
TUAL  PLAN.  For  a  smull  sum.  (ftayable  when  ready 
tOtakepoMMSion),  you  get,  nearly  a  year's  time,  if  de¬ 
sired,  to  acquire  choice  laud  and  Interest  In  Assocla 
tlon  WORTH  Ft}  LLY  FIVE  1  I  MBS  l  rs  COST.  Earliest 
applicant*  seen  re  beat  terms.  For  Information  apply 
at  once.  ENTERPRISE  COLONY,  Zll  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Eoos  -The  fresh  supply  fell  oir  a  I  Ittle  toward  close 
or  week,  and  the  offering*  from  stored  goods  con¬ 
tinued  moderate,  but  the  demand  appeared  to  be 
very  small  and  buyers  not  bidding  quite  so  promptly. 
Some  of  the  best  Canadian  stock  comes  here  under 
limit  of  24c.  and  goes  Into  Ice  house  for  want  of 
sale. 

.  stock,  In  bbl,  *>  dovs.,  26026c;  state  and  Penn. 

280S4e;  choice  Western  23c:  other  Western, 
22@225tfc;  Canadian  fresh,  fine,  Jp  bbls..  28®234jsC;  all 
kinds,  poor  to  good,  21@22c 

Note  —Western  aud  Southern  In  cases,  We.  below 
quotations. 

Fresh  Fruits. — There  Is  not  a  large  supply  of 
apples,  and  prime  hand-picked  lots  are  held  about 
,ut  windfalls  are  slow  and  Irregular.  Peaches 
still  fairly  when  prime,  but  ordinary  lots  are  slow 
Raspberries  working  out  at  about  steady  prices. 
CiackberrlcH  less  plenty  and  selling  a  little  more 
rapidly,  but  without  much  If  any  Improvement  in 
price.  Whortleberries  In  good  demand  and  firmer. 
Currants  selling  fnlrly.  Pears  ruthnr  stow.  Water¬ 
melons  steady.  Nutmeg  melon*  si  ll  fatrl  y  when  well 
ripened,  but  most  lots,  especially  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  are  picked  too  green.  Peanuts  In  light 
supply  and  firm.  * 

Apples,  Norfolk,  «  ltbl..  $1.000830;  do.  Del.  and  Md 
green,  *  crate  15c  ©il.irf:  do.  do.,  Astraehan.  p  crate 
$1.25441.511;  do.  Jersey,  Astrachan.  *•  bbl  ,  88.0l)(V4d.50i 
d?.d(iv  (003.90;  do.,  windfalls.  * 

tl)i.p  $1  Kn^pborrU'H,  Amwprp,  ^  cup, 

££.  nutlyc,  y  cup.  BVf&Se;  do ,  Brandywine,  V  pint 
.•'«i.c.  Black  caps,  MO..  4>  pint.  50  6c.  Blackberries 
Upper  Jersey,  ut  .  6@3o:  do.  South  Jersey.  Wilson 

V  <|t.,  4@C0;  do.  Del.,  Wilson,  ^qL,  Hasp;  Whortte 
lierrles.  mountain.  biul:.,  87-2501  ,5».it  Jo..  Jersey, 

uih  ,3?:  do-  MlV-  r'  'I'"  Stake.  Currants 

cherry,  $  k..,f@7c;do.  >m  ill,  y  t. ,  3@tc.  Poaches, 
-5-  *lancy>  f'  crate,  82,0008.0.'';  do.  do.,  ordinary, 
crate,  81.d0dtl.ilS;  do.,  Md.attd  Del.,  {>  crate,  il.OOailH. 
Qreen  gooseberries.  $3 OUfflfi  1101  Plumy,  Maryland, 
Vo  n  qt-r  Watermelons,  «kv)  t«  10H,  $15  uoffl 

4i°  1  ea™l  Nl>rf<>llt' 1<llr,l,n*'  bush.,  85, UOfflJ.Cft; 

do.,  C  lapp  s>  favorite.  V  bush  8-l.5Uffl5.iKI;  do.,  Jargon 
elle,  V  bbl  ,  «,..50®S.ai.((o„  Bell,  «.  bbl.,  84.J0tffl5.lll);  do. 
Sugar,  B  bush,  $l.(XVitl  2o.  Peanuts,  Virginia,  hand¬ 
picked,  lO^dtlO'-dC;  do.,  fancy,  llrAliLjc;  do.,  extra 
prime,  atftgSJe-.;  do.,  good  to  prime.  7ffl8e;  do.,  shelled, 

V  #»-.  S«a*$c;  Pecan  nuts.  V  18® KJ*. 

Hay  and  Stkaw.— Prime  grades  of  hay  firm  an  I  In 
fair  call.  Low  grade*  and  straw  dull.  We  quote: 
medium  to  choice  Timothy,  7D@9Jc;  shipping  grades 
We;  No,  1  rye  straw,  ehteitfcc;  short  do,  40@50c.  Oat 
straw ,  3C@35e. 

Hocs.-The  market,  continues  strong,  with  all  con¬ 
ditions  greatly  in  sellers’  favor  and  comparatively 
1  ttle  stock  offering,  despite  the  very  high  prices. 
Buyers i  are  taking  only  what  they  may  be  absolutely 
In  need  of,  ow|Ug  to  the  extreme  cost,  but  in  a  aulet 
there  BOebtt  to  be  a  fair  movement  on  the  basis 
of  4;8«.l iO.  for  fair  brewing  qualifies  and  50@53c.  cash 
fur  the  best.  Cable  advices  from  England  and  the 
Continent  continue  unfavorable. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1881,  choice,  50ffl52e;  do.  do 
mediums,  45@4Se;  do.  do.,  low  grades.  4ft@43e;  do' 

MMt™oC™3@43.  1S81>  fiilr  t0  Ch°'C*’  (a@48c;  Pacific' 

8t<>bks.— Rosins  quiet;  common  strained 
eood  Strained  quoted  8i«5642,00>  spirits  tur 
nentlne,  4,.e.  for  Southern  and  ISJ^o.  for  New  York 
Tar  and  pitch  quiet. 

Poultry.— Lire  Fowls  were  in  moderate  supply, 
and  with  a  ruirdeniaud.  Turkeys  In  Ught  supply  and 

fifpfti  v  hiintro  ort/f  c- _ .  *  t  >•  . 


Nsw  York,  Saturday,  July  29,  1882. 

Bkkvks,— Total  receipt*  for  six  days,  10,619  head, 
against  11,222  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  The  offerings  were  largely  In  excess  of  the 
demand  ou  Friday,  and  at  a  reduction  of  ye.  on  fair 
to  prime  *teers  and  Uff.  on  common  cattle.  The 
yards  were  not  cleared  by  more  than  :HJ  car  loads 
‘  The  worst  market  you  evej-  gaw,”  said  a  drover,  and 
doubtless  It  was  the  dullest  aud!lowoat  of  the  season. 
The  extreme  heni^whicb  has  also  driven  un  unuan 
ally  largo  nnmber  of  peonle  out  of  town  has  dimin¬ 
ished  the  consumption  of  meat*  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
receipts  of  cattle,  although  helow  those  of  some  pre- 
ee«dlt»«  weeks,  have  been  In  excess  of  the  demand 
lair  to  go  ld  grns*  Texan*  and  Colorado  steers  sold 
at  fPpit'Ja.  to  amt  55  lb;  extra  and  corn  fed  at  10@ 
pi'to.  with  a  few  tops  at  UO;  common  to  prime  native 
steers  *old  at  5 '...pa lie .  u»  dress  SSigrsjtr a  i  car-lot  at 
the  outside  figure  with  $1,  per  head  off  on  52  head. 

Calyes.— Live  calves  were  I u  light  supply  toward 
the  close  of  the  week  and  but  few  were  wanted.  The 
general  tone  of  the  market  was  easy'.  Live  calves, 
Jersey,  Bucks  aud  River  county,  good  to  choice,  8® 
KWe;  do.  State  prime.  Tbi'&Hc;  do.  State,  fair  to  good. 
tAtfATCi  do.  bu-.ter.milk  fed,  4®1bjc;  do.  grassers, 
SWtHe,. 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  six  days,  16,357  head, 
ftgalust  LVKX)  head  ror  the  same  time  last  week 
Market  a  little  firmer  at  $S.45@3.?5  for  fair  to  prime 
Western  hogs. 

Sheep  and  Lamrs. — Total  receipts  for  sly  r.ys, 
89,715  head,  ngaluBt  35,216  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  Inst  week.  Trade  was  dull  the  latter  part  of  the 
wepk  This  ha*  been  a  dlsastorous  week  for  shippers 
of  Kentucky  lambs.  The  extreme  heat  has  caused 
rneny  to  dtc  on  the  road,  and  many  of  those  which 
arrived  were  In  such  bad  condition  thac  they  had  to 
hr  sold  at  a  great  sncrlilce.  As  many  a»  40  and  SO 
dead  lamb*  wero  taken  off  from  single  carloads 
which  arrived  Thursday  aud  Friday.  Western  ship 
per*  uro  advised  lu  tlieir  own  Interest  to  delay  taking 
the  lambs  from  the  pastures  until  the  heattif  term  is 
over.  Salve  of  common  to  extra  sheep  were  at  1® 
SRsC;  with  130  selected  heavy  wethers  sold  at  5W;  poor 
to  prime  Southern  lambs  ranged  from  4W  to  6c,  with 
choice  selections  at  6Ysc.  A  deck-load  of  fair  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lambs  sold  at  5»$c. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Send  for  IfMcrtptia  Catalogue.  Tbre*l)«rs,  Oleansrv,  &c 

*V.  1j.  BUYi.ll  dfc  UiiO.,PUI  I, A  DELPHI  A, Pa. 


:  7  1  1  111  ■  .  JUSIHUI  I.:, I, ,1  Junes 

to  show  Irregularity  and  depression  and  the  volume 
or  business  Is  mcjlcmte,  but  to  Increase  it  would 
necessitate  material  enueemdons  In  price, 
xm  a  l,or  J'll'1 1'  meat  amt  feea  —  (Juotatlon*:  Klonr; 

*■  WH-yf'  latter  extreme;  superfine,  $3  40® 4  50; 
common  imfalrextru  State.  «4  50545.01;  good  to  fancy, 
•a  sel3-  '5:,  to  goon  extra  Wentern. 

*K?d  to  choice,  85  aosiaoo;  oommou  to  g<K.d 
ticop  Ohio.  84.040126;  good  to  ehnlee  do. 
Sr'taIt'Ivi1  °4JLir L‘I,ni  Minnesota,  84  '0®5.5‘>;  clear, 
SIvlwSvSf5  J7*.  l?,I-xtlirr-  *j'r<'kd*  50;  bakers’,  extra. 
?6(X)Crt7..iO:  straight,  87.(*>itL65;  patent,  S«. 

Louis,  common  to  fair,  extra.  good  to  v«'ry 

P,ucrit  Winter  wheat  extra. 
86  7508  City  .Mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  $fU0® 
6...',  "".ith  •  nerlca,  8fib.«t6.90|  intent,  87.254*8.  o, 
™«Sf1?rD  S^ur— Oomraon  to  good  extra.  85.I4406.W; 
*???  iV '  Including  some  lor  ex¬ 

port,  86  2a®o.5u.  Rye  flour  dull,  Superfine,  $3.50@3  90. 
C«  h,»'«l  quiet,  unchanged.  Feed  very  flint  with 

Sn&ai1 AffS&fiS  o'  80  middlings, 

81.3U@1.40;  rye  feed,  8L35<!i>1.4U. 

rkceipts  of  erkadstuffs  at  new  york. 

Flour,  barrels . '^'^rd'  LaSt  ^ 

Wheat,  bushels. . . .  1,406,816  596|«Y5 

.  170 161  447,897 

°at8>  .  177  939  197,102 

.3’r,|Sf8, for  grain.— Wheat,  ungraded  Spring,  93e 

do.  Winter  red,  95c.@8i.i5;  No.  3  red.  $1. ft;  steamer 

2  red,  $l  13@1.14;  No.  3  red,  Sl.I4ffll.14l4;  for  cer- 
? 1  delfYercd;  81,18  for  old  No.  2  red 

delivered;  No.  !  Bed,  $U5ffll.l.5J^;  mlxisl  Winter  g). la 
,1<!.w  «?>P  »mbcr  Delaware.  81. 13;  No.  2  White, 
fl-,'/:  1  white,  81.  31  certificates:  No. 2  red.  speclai 

delivery  lu  August,  l.l3*n@ldli;  No  2  red  July.  81-1  l«l 

do’  8ept“inber,  81.1451® 

<**"'?*■  Jo.  November,  si  17® !  17^; 

Rye  dull  at  i3@78c:  State,  ,3c.  on  track;  No.  de 

nvered  -an  ex trerne.  Harley  mult  quiet,  unchanged. 
Y?™~jyV‘x,,Vrt  and  only  a  vory  moderat.-- 

demand  for  home  u.*e;  fairly  active  nnslness  tn 


Cards  lOr.  n  V4«.8l 

oriel  2UC  fur  A  vn  IN 

Ac.  II I  link  liinK  .■( 
K8.  VirlMunl.CoDu 


Al  I  IE  I  (  Tra  rtiun  <t  Portable  Bor 

f"  I  Ml  t  'in  I  lul  Farm.  Saw  Mill  &  Plan. 

B  ™  “ t at  i-Ti  For  prices,  etc. 

. — ;  t ..  q'.-..,  a  ttt  mi  a  v  a.  m  *  »-r  i  .  ,  .  »  «  ,  <  j  » 


write  The  AUI.TMAN  J:  TAYLOR  CO.  .Mansfield 'ol 


K  ODD  SJEPFKtt’S  HYBKIIl 
d)  -  ^  FUAltS  in  Orchard,  and 
Kf)  Onn*«  Nursery.  Being  th 

Y\  Y.l  -DU  Introducer  of  this  famous 
’  >  I  *  have  the  original  trees,  procur 

-f  I  'd  Iroin  the  rirl.lxiufor.  In  Oulilug  at 
*  /  I’llMnW  NU  USIlK  V,  from  which  I 
Qf  arn  propagating  my  stock  for  sale.  Ap- 
W/  ply  to  llrmliiMurterBand  get  the  gen - 
—  ulne.  LI lu-rol  illseount,  to  the  trade.  Also 
ails,  Trees,  plants,  and  Tines  In  variety.  Cata- 
r.  WM.  PA  HUY',  Parry  P.  O.,  N,  J. 


There  will  be  sold  In  EDINBURGH.  Scotland,  on  the 
Second  Day  of  the  Great  International  Fruit  and 
Flower  Show,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  a  mag¬ 
nificent-collection  of  Specimen  ORCHIDS, 
the  property  of  ALEX'R  PATERSON,  Esq,,  M.  D., 
Bridge  of  Allan.  N.  B.-Partteulars  in  future  adver¬ 
tisements.  Catalogues  will  also  be  issued  shortly. 


Send  9c.  In  P.  O.  8tamps  to 


Produce  Commission  Merchants.  7 

forClrcular  of  advice  about  SHtm.vo  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Preserving  Eggs 
No.  279  YYiimIi  .  lie  -  a  n  Street,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference—  Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City 


F I KST-CL/A  SS  OPENING  for  a  man  to  start  a 
Creamery  lu  Northwestern  Iowa.  Apply  to  CLOSE 
BROTHERS  &  CO„  Sibley,  Osceola  Co.,  Iowa. 


Belle  City 

CUTTER 


Wheat 
Com... 
Oats . . , 
Barley , 
Rye..., 


uofn,  S2  1 0;  tamc^squab,;  d^^  rdo«mT.35@ 
1-5(1;  tame  pigeon*,  lire,  p  pair,  25@40c. 

Rice.— A  fair  general  demand  for  domestic  and 
such  lots  as  could  be  found  available  In  attractive 
form  commanded  former  rates.  Foreign  meeting 
with  a  good,  steady  sale  and  cost  supported  on  all 
grades,  though  no  tendency  toward  a  Ti  igher  range 
was  claimed. 

Caroltnu,  choice.  7-H@Sc:  Carolina,  good  to  prime 
7®.MCi  do.  common  to  fair,  Louisiana,  low 

fair  to  fair,  544@0‘>,o;  Rangoon,  in  bond,  2:H@4‘4c;  do. 
duty  paid,  5Js@654c.  ^  ’ 

SAtvr. -A »h ton's  $3.50  sack:  Hlggln'a  ''Eureka' 
and  Holmes  ,  82,50;  Phoenix,  $2.50.  Deakln's,  Wash- 
tiigton  s,  W  orthington's,  Marshall's,  Verdin's  and 
Evans,  $1.8001.00;  other  brands,  $1.40@1.45;  Llver- 
nool  ground,  HOc;  Turk's  Island,  3Uc;  Lisbon,  22@25o- 
Medltorranean.  23@39c.  ’  ®  ’ 

Bugar.  etc.-  Raw  in  better  demand  aud  steadier  at 
7Js@74^c-  for  fair  to  good  refining. 

Cut  loaf,  VHo:  cruabed.  iHic;  cubes,  94ic;  powdered, 
95t,c;  granulated,  ntould  -A."  !W4c;  confection¬ 
ers'  do.,  9j<o;  standard  do..  9fflUtjc;  off  "A."  844@8?i,c; 
white  extra  "C."  8Yi@8^,o;  yellow  do.  do.,  7«@SWc! 
yellow  "C, '  i :h,@VJijp;  yellow,  7Yic  Molasses- 
New  Orleans,  u >o6,5o;  Porto  Kleo,  45®ii2c;  Cuba,  ouo 


FOR  CIRCULARS,  PRJCES,  ETC.,  ADDRESS 


|  TM  *<•“ 
ilWXtLc 
rciovor 

^on'7/5 


OBSH  •* 

»"»>■ »' 
PAltNT 
»*r.Vc 


8IRDSELL  MFG.  CO. 

South.  Bond,  Ind 


Nay  where  you  satv  this 
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for  i\)t  Jloirag. 


WIDE-AWAKE  AND  FAST- ASLEEP. 


A  bright  Summer  day  came  out  of  the  east, 
And  a  dear  little  lad  was  he. 

His  lips  were  red  from  a  strawberry  feast 
And  his  eyes  were  blue  as  the  sea. 

His  yellow  hair  was  blown  by  the  breeze, 

Like  grass  in  a  windy  place; 

He  had  torn  his  jacket  In  climbing  trees, 

And  he  laughed  all  over  his  face. 

He  danced  in  the  elm,  on  the  leafy  spray 
Where  the  nn»t  of  the  bluebird  swings. 

Till  the  birdies  had  winked  the  sleep  away, 

All  under  their  painted  wings. 

He  shook  the  stems  of  ihe  lilies  tall, 

WliUe  they  nodded  in  high  surprise, 

And  rubbed,  with  their  ringers  white  and  small, 
The  dreams  rrom  their  golden  eyes. 

The  daisy  hurried  to  wash  her  face 
In  a  drop  of  the  silver  dew. 

And  every  leaf  in  its  lofty  place 
The  kiss  of  the  sunshine  knew. 

The  squirrel  chattered  and  combed  his  tail, 
That  curls  up  over  his  spine; 

And  each  red  clover  turned  almost  pale 
Whett  the  village  clock  struck  nine. 

For  two  little  boys,  in  two  little  beds, 

Lay  sleeping  the  morning  long. 

Though  the  sun  shone  in  on  their  tangled  heads 
And  the  birds  had  ended  their  song. 

“Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear,'”  said  the  Summer  day, 

“  What  sleepy  small  boys  I  see ! 

I  wish,  I  wish  they  would  wake  and  play 
With  a  bright  little  day  like  me.” 

[Catherine  Lee  Bates. 

. - *-»-*- - 

CHOOSING  A  VOCATION. 


UNCLE  MARK. 

“  I  am  fifteen  years  old  and  have  attended 
the  High  School  of  Philadelphia  for  about  one 
year  and  a  half.  I  hove  lived  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  all  my  life,  never  having  lived  on  a 
farm.  Can  you  give  me  imy  advice  on  how 
to  become  a  farmer  1  Do  you  think  going  to 
an  Agricultural  College  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  do,  and  if  so  wbnt  one,  or  would 
going  tm  a  farm  be  better  i  By  answering  the 
above  you  will  confer  a  great  favor.” 

Thus  writes  a  young  man  with  an  evident 
purpose  to  know  and  do  the  right.  So,  on  the 
subject  of  “  Choosing  a  Vocation,”  and  at  the 
same  time  answering  the  above  questions,  I 
take  the  opportunity  to  preach  a  short  sermon. 

Such  questions,  no  doubt,  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  many  city  boys  who  either  are  not 
naturally  constituted  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
professional  or  businass  life  in  the  city,  or  who 
think  there  is  a  broader,  more  certain  and 
more  pleasant  field  of  labor  for  them  in  the 
country. 

We  note  in  the  above  that  the  writer 
“has  never  lived  on  a  farm,”  hence  he  must 
expect  to  begin  at  the  bottom  as  he  would  in 
a  professional  business  enterprise,  and  learn 
the  rudiments  of  farming.  We  infer  that  he 
is  willing  to  do  so,  and  in  that  he  acts  wisely, 
since  too  many  young  men,  and  older  ones, 
too,  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  anybody  can 
“  run  a  farm,”  and  that  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  go  out  into  the  country,  purchase  some 
land  if  they  can,  and  begin  at  once  to  lay  up 
money.  But  how  often  they  find  out  their 
error  only  when  it  is  too  late !  The  rugged  hills 
of  California  are  mines  of  gold,  but  the  drill 
and  the  pick  must  be  used,  faithfully  and  long, 
before  the  mountains  will  yield  up  their  treas¬ 
ures;  so  the  hills  aud  valleys  of  the  East  and 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  West,  hold  treasures 
which  they  will  not  reveal  without  patient 
and  unremitting  toil  on  the  part  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman. 

Whether  or  not  a  young  man  who  intends 
to  be  a  farmer  should  attend  an  agricultural 
college  first,  depends  on  circumstances.  If 
the  way  is  clear  for  him  to  do  so,  that  would 
most  certainly  be  the  proper  course  to  take; 
he  will  never  regret  it.  There  he  will  learn 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  farming,  and 
he  will  be  enabled  to  act  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  when  he  comes  into  the  business 
of  farming  for  himself.  The  great  object  of 
these  training  schools  is  to  teach  young  men 
to  think,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  such 
information  as  they  may,  which  is  to  be 
“added  unto”  and  expanded  as  years  and  ex¬ 
perience  increase. 

Nearly  every  State  now  has  its  agricultural 
college,  and  one  may  suit  bis  convenience  as 
to  which  he  will  attend.  In  New  York  is  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of 
Cornell  University  at  Ithaca ;  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst;  in  Michigan  is  the  State  Agricul 
tural  College  at  Lansing;  in  Iowa,  at  Ames  ; 
in  Ohio,  at  Columbus;  in  Kansas,  at  Manhat¬ 
tan;  in  Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis;  in  New 
Hampshire,  at  Hanover,  and  so  on.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  send  to  any  or  all  of  these  col 
leges  for  catalogues,  which  will  enable  one  to 
decide  as  to  which  he  shall  attend. 

But  if  one  cannot  go  to  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  wbat  then  ?  Of  course  he  must  do  the 
next  best  thing,  which  will  be,  as  our  corre¬ 
spondent  suggests,  “going  on  a  farm,”  If  he 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  farmer  friend  to 
whom  he  may  go,  and  who  is  willing  to  in¬ 
struct  him,  that  is  the  step  to  take,  and  if  a 
young  man  is  really  desirous  of  learning,  is 


willing  to  work  as  well  as  he  can,  is  obedient 
and  kind,  there  will  be  a  chance  for  him  with 
some  good  farmer  who  appreciates  such  qual¬ 
ities  in  a  boy. 

Whichever  of  the  two  courses  our  young 
friend  decides  to  take,  we  wish  him  abundant 
success.  There  is  a  great  need  of  farmers  who 
are  not  mere  plodders  but  intelligent  planners; 
who  mix  brains  with  their  work  as  the  artist 
did  with  his  paints;  who  love  farming  not 
merely  for  the  gain  it  brings  but  for  the  health 
and  pleasure  It  gives,  and  such  are  bound  to 
succeed. 

- - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  notice  in  the  last 
Rural,  yon  gave  the  Cousins  a  gentle  re- 
i  minder  not  to  Deglect  their  Club.  I,  for  one, 
am  quite  willing  to  write,  as  I  enjoy  writing. 
The  only  trouble  is,  the  “something  useful  or 
:  interesting”  to  write  about.  True,  I  know  some- 
|  thing  of  farm-work,  aud  a  good  deal  about 
|  housework,  as  my  sister  and  1  have  been  our 
mother’s  housekeepers  for  several  years  and 
possibly  have  learned  something  that  might 
be  useful  to  some  of  the  Cousins.  But  in  the 
way  of  flower  culture,  I  have  had  much  bet¬ 
ter  success  in  losing  house  plants  than  in 
raising  them,  so  have  little  in  formation  I  could 
give  from  my  experience,  except  that  for  me, 
Tea  Roses  do  better  in  the  ground  than  when 
keptiu  doors,and  of  the  thirty  or  more  varieties 
we  have  tried,  La  Phoenix  aud  Louis  Philippe, 
have  ever  bloomed  the  most  free,  while  Bon 
Silene,  Cornelia  Cook,  Mad.  Margotten  and 
Mad,  Devacout  are  among  the  handsomest  of 
any  we  have  yet  tried.  As  tor  our  flower 
garden,  our  annuals  are  doing  but  little.  I 
like  the  idea  of  cultivating  wild  flowers,  and 
would  also  add  native  shrubs  and  trees.  We 
have  a  native  lily  just  coming  into  bloom  that 
I  think  quite  as  handsome  as  some  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  sorts;  it  is  white  with  crimson  specks 
and  very  fragrant.  Father  brought  the  bulbs 
from  the  mountains  where  they  are  at  home 
among  the  rocks.  I  will  give  the  girl  cousins 
one  of  my  recipes  for  an  easily  made  jelly 
cake:  Break  four  eggs  into  one  cupful  of 
sweet  cream  (do  not  beat  the  eggs);  stir  in 
one  cup  of  sugar;  add  two  tea-poonfuls  of 
baking  powder  to  sufficient  flour  to  make  it 
the  consistency  of  common  jelly  cake;  bake 
in  six  round  tins  aud  when  done  spread  jelly 
between.  I  should  be  delighted  to  correspond 
with  Lois  Wurtz,  of  Texas,  if  she  will  write 
and  give  me  her  P.  0  address. 

Your  niece,  Loretta  A.  Brown. 

Linn  Co.,  Oregon. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark; — I  have  written  two 
letters  to  you,  but  they  have  not  appeared  in 
the  Rural.  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  were 
not  as  well  written  as  the  rest  of  the  Cousins’ 
letters.  I  did  not  have  very  good  luck  with 
the  watermelons,  for  but  one  plant  came  up, 
and  the  bugs  have  taken  that.  Pa  has  com¬ 
menced  haying.  I  do  the  mowi  g  with  the 
the  mowing-machine.  I  have  a  very  good 
garden  this  year.  I  have  two  nice,  thrifty 
Gem  squashes.  Will  Allen  Martin  please 
write  ni6  a  letter  with  his  full  address?  I 
should  like  to  correspond  with  him. 

Yonr  nephew,  James  Lee. 

Steuben  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


Deae  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  a  small  gar¬ 
den  this  year;  have  got  some  White  Ele¬ 
phant  and  Early  Rose  potatoes  and  Red 
Kidney  beans  planted,  and  I  have  a  bed  con¬ 
taining  top  onions,  radishes  and  red-peppers. 
The  rest  of  the  bed  has  flowers  in  it.  I  have 
some  asters,  zinnias  and  marigolds.  I  did  not 
receive  any  watermelon  seeds  from  you,  but 
I  have  some  growing,  and  if  the  bugs  don’t 
destroy  them,  hope  to  have  some  water¬ 
melons.  I  have  12  bills  of  pop  corn.  In  the 
Fall,  after  it  is  harvested,  I  will  write  and 
tell  you  how  much  I  get.  Your  nephew, 
Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.  Roy  Taylor. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  was  vary  glad  to 
see  an  article  on  reariug  poultry  on  our  page 
recently.  I  had  to  take  care  of  all  the  little 
chickens  this  Spring,  and  I  am  going  to  try 
and  raise  a  few  to  sell  next  year.  I  sowed 
some  of  D.  M.  Ferry’s  Extra  Early  Peas,  in¬ 
tending  to  sell  the  product;  but  we  had  so 
much  wot  weather  that  they  were  nearly  all 
drowned  out.  I  intend  to  try  it  again  next 
year,  and  hope  I  shall  succeed  better.  I  re 
ceived  the  watermelon  seeds  all  right,  and 
plai  ited  them  all  in  one  hill.  Only  two  came 
up,  but  they  are  doing  finely.  Your  niece, 
Gratiot  Co.  Mich.  Nellie  Salisbury. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;— I  thought  I  would 
write  and  tell  you  what  a  ni  e  garden  we 
have  this  season.  All  the  plants  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  growing  nicely,  and  so  are  the 
weeds.  We  have  had  lettuce,  onions,  radishes, 
and  peas  for  table  use  for  some  time.  We 
have  nearly  one  hundred  cabbage  plants.  The 
early  ones  have  quite  large  heads  already.  Do 
auyof  the  Cousins  ever  try  putting  a  little 
salt  on  the  cabbage  plants  ?  1  think  it  makes 
them  grow  a  great  deal  thriftier.  I  have  not 
many  flowers  to  tell  you  of,  but  what  I  have 
are  doing  very  well.  Your  niece, 
Washington  Co.,  Pa,  Rosa  J.  Marquis. 


>5.abbjatl)  BcaMitg. 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 


God’s  time  is  the  best  time 
Walt,  eager  soul ! 

He  who  believes  shall  not  make  haste, 

Thy  fevered  zeal  will  but  make  waste. 

Each  day  we  climb 
Nearer  the  wlshed-for  goal. 

God's  way  is  the  best  way ; 

Be  still,  my  soul, 

And  let  the  Lord's  all-guldlng  eye. 

Like  traveler’s  star  In  yonder  sky, 

By  night  or  day 
Be  thy  llfe'B  blest  North-pole. 

God's  choice  is  the  best  choice, 

O  restless  soul ! 

We  think  we  know  the  good  and  true ; 

We  knew  he  has  the  end  in  view ; 

And  so  his  voice 
Should  all  our  plans  control. 

God’s  will  Is  the  best  will ; 

Thine,  O  my  soul. 

Is  selfish,  dark,  chaotic,  wild  : 

Go  lay  thee  down,  a  weaued  child, 

And  let  him  till 

And  move  thy  life— the  whole. 

God's  time  and  way  and  will  and  choice 
Accept,  my  soul ! 

Unerring,  gentle,  kind  and  dear, 

Yea,  though  It  cost  me  many  a  tear, 

I  do  rejoice 

In  His  supreme  control ! 

1  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Brown. 


PRAYER-TIME. 


Eastern  nations  were  ever  careful  about 
the  saying  of  prayers.  Our  blessed  Lord 
warned  the  Pharisees  of  the  danger  of  saying 
their  prayers  in  public,  just  for  the  sake  of 
being  heard  by  men,  and  of  using  vain  repeti¬ 
tions  without  meaning  what  they  said.  The 
practice  of  doing  this  has  been  common  for 
ages  among  the  Orientals,  and  still  exists. 

in  Persia,  every  man  who  wishes  to  be 
thought  religious  carries  about  a  little  mat  of 
straw  or  reeds;  and  wherever  he  may  be  when 
prayer-time  comes,  he  spreads  his  little  car¬ 
pet,  kneels  down,  and  after  muttering  a  few 
words  of  prayer,  rises  and  puts  the  carpet 
aside  till  the  hour  for  prayer  comes  again. 

Hindoo  and  Arab  alike,  no  matter  where 
they  are,  or  what  engaged  in,  the  instant  the 
slow  and  solemn  tones  of  the  muezzin  an- 
nouce  the  hour  of  prayer,  they  fall  into  a  pros¬ 
trate  posture  and  repeat  their  prayers.  Men  of 
business  in  the  streets,  sailors  on  the  deck,  la¬ 
borers  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  or  driving 
their  loaded  beasts  in  the  road,  all  with  one 
accord  fail  to  their  devotions  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  become  for  the  time  blind  and  deaf 
to  all  that  is  passing  around. 

Though,  we,  as  Christians,  are  not  called 
upon  to  prostrate  ourselves  in  the  streets  or 
public  places,  we  may  well  remember  that 
we  canuot  lift  up  our  hearts  in  prayer  too 
often,  and  even  in  the  busiest  scenes  may 
ask  God  in  thought  to  take  care  of  us  and 
bless  us,  — Su nday. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦  —  - 

Study  to  be  quiet.  Subdue  and  keep  under 
all  those  disorderly  passions  which  tend  to  the 
disturbing  of  the  soul.  To  study  the  art  of 
quietness  is  to  take  pains  with  ourselves,  to 
work  upon  our  own  hearts  the  principles, 
rules  and  laws  of  meekness;  and  to  furnish 
ourselves  with  such  considerations  as  tend  to 
the  quieting  of  the  spirit  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  provocations.  Others  are  studying 
to  disquiet  us;  the  more  need  we  have  to  study 
how  to  quiet  ourselves,  by  a  careful  watch¬ 
ing  against  all  that  which  is  ruffling  and  dis¬ 
composing.  Christians  should,  above  all 
studies,  study  to  be  quiet,  and  labor  to  be 
actuated  by  an  even  spirit,  under  all  the  un¬ 
evenness  of  Providence;  and  remember  that 
one  good  word,  which  Sir  William  Temple 
tells  us  the  then  Prince  of  Orange  (our  King 
William  III)  said  he  learnt  from  the  master  of 
his  ship,  who,  iu  a  storm,  was  calling  to  the 
steersman  with  this  word,  “  Steady,  steady;” 
let  but  the  hand  be  steady,  and  the  heart 
quiet,  and  then,  though  our  passage  be  rough, 
we  may  make  a  shift  to  weather  the  point, 
and  get  safe  to  the  harbor. — Matthew  Henry. 

- »  ♦  » 

Since  God’s  mercies  are  new  every  day,  we 
can  begin  new  each  day  to  serve  Him.  No 
matter  how  far  backward  we  may  have 
slipped  yesterday,  let  us  take  heart  to  day 
and  go  forward.  Well  will  it  be  for  us  if  we 
thus  begiu  anew  each  new  day  of  our  lives, 
for  then  there  will  come  to  us  a  last  glad 
morning,  when  we  shall  begin  with  the  new 
day  to  serve  God,  and,  ere  the  evening  falls, 
we  will  have  gone  home  to  receive  our  re¬ 
ward, 

- -*-*-♦ - 

The  day  is  near  when  the  stewardship  of 
life  will  be  demanded  of  us.  How  are  we  us¬ 
ing  it  now?  For  our  Lord,  or  for  ourselves? 
And  what  care  have  we  taken  that  when  the 
substance  of  this  world  dissolves  into  the 
shadow  of  death,  we  may  And  room  for  our. 
souls  in  the  everlasting  habitation  on  high? 


PEACH  ORCHARD 

FOE  HALE! 

In  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Michigan. 

About  .‘>.000  young,  bearing  trees  In  excellent 
Condition,  estimated  to  yield  lO.Ort)  bankets  of  rrult 
the  present  scutum:  beautifully  located  on  White 
Lake,  near  the  thriving  villages  of  Montague  and 
Whitehall,  on  the  C.  and  W.  II.  Rail  mail,  in  Muske¬ 
gon  Cotmty,  and  within  three  miles  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Steamers  dull v  between  Montague  and  Chicago  and 
other  lake  ports.  Spacious  and  elegant  fBmtly  resi¬ 
dence  very  pleasantly  located  ;  extensive  fruit  houses, 
stables,  and  other  buildings,  a  Iso,  on  same  premises, 
a  VINEYARD  of  about.  filXl  bearing  vines,  and  other 
fruits.  This  Is  a  very  attractive  and  desirable  piece 
of  property.  AddreBH 

Cl  IAS.  H.  COOK, 

Montague,  Midi. 


THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 


Steel  Spring  Tooth. 

WHEEL  HARROW 


AND  CULTIVATOR. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


A  LABOR-SAVING  FARM  IMPLEMENT 

That  no  Farmer  can  Afford  to  do  Without. 

Tt  has  High  Wheels  and  Broad  Tires  and  a  Continu¬ 
ous  w rough l-l rou  axle. 

The  pressure  on  the  teeth  Is  regulated  by  the  lever, 
and  they  can  be  set  while  In  motion  to  run  at  any  re¬ 
quired  depth, 

Has  the  same  reliable  FORCE  FEED  used  ou  our 
FauiouH  Buckeye  Drill,  and  Is  the  nearest  perfection 
of  any  feed  In  use. 

No  Implement,  made  will  so  wonderfully  work  up 
and  pulverize  the  soil.  Sold  with  or  without  seeding 
Attachment.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

P.  P.  MAST  dL  Co-  Springfield,  O- 

Manufacturers  of  Buckeye  Drill,  Cultivators,  &c. 


Feed  your  rStooli 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Yonr  Farm, 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  8TOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARR0W8,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Limited 
Hnn.ADKi.PHU,  Pa. 


The“BOSS” 


THE  NEW  MASSI 


34,  30,  33,  36  and  40  inch  Cylludera  ;  the  Iasi  Known  as 
our  "Red  River  Special,-’  making  with  our  improved 
straw  burning  Engines,  the  model  outfit  of  the  world. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

RUSSELL  &  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 


ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “ACM  K”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 

Crusher  and  Levelrr,  aud  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Gutting.  Lifting.  Turning  process  or  double 
rows  of  Steel  t  ouller*.  the  peculiar  shape  aud  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  liiiirimsc  cutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  absence  at  Spikes  or  Sprlua 
Tectli  avoids  nulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  is  especially  adopted  to  Inverted  sod,  hard  clay 
aud  “slough  land  "  w here  other  Harrows  utterly  fall, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular 

.VJ.V//  If  tt  BOTH  fill ,  Sol*  Jftanufarturtrs% 

Hariushcuu,  and  22  Oot.UCUK  Place, 

Penn..  New  York  City 


COMMON  Sid  N  S3  Id 

ENGINE. 

Simple,  durable,  of  tho  beat  work- 
nmuidiip  aiul  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Rodem.  Engine  complete  on 
board  cars  at  Springfield,  (J.,  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices:  3-norsr  power,  $276:5- 
horise  power  .$:«lll :  7-lmrae  power. $375  ; 
10-horse  power,  $500.  These  engines 
fully  guarranteed  in  every  respect. 
Address  Common  Sense  Engine  Oo. 
Springfield.  Ohio. 


PERSONALS. 

General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  widow  is  principal 
of  a  Virginia  seminary. 

Ex-Senator  Sharon  has  bought  a  ranch  of 
80,000  acres  in  Merced  County,  Cal. 

The  gifts  of  the  late  Edwin  B.  Morgan  to 
Wells  College,  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  foot  up  about 
$304,000. 

Ex  President  Ilayes  will  harvest  about 
20,000  bushels  of  grain  on  his  Dakota  farm 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Emerson  the  widow  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,,  though  eighty -three  years  old, 
retains  her  powers  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

John  L.  Frisbie,  Consul  at  Rheims,  says 
that  two  years  of  constant  work  and  care  are 
necessary  to  make  a  good  bottle  of  champagne. 

“  The  Blaine  and  Davis  Road”  is  the  local 
name  of  the  new  West  Virginia  railroad  con¬ 
trolled  by  Seuator  Davis  and  the  ex  Secretary. 

The  Governor  of  Iowa  has  distributed  $28,- 
244,  contributed  from  various  sources,  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  cyclone  in  that 
State. 

General  Hawley  is  to  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  “decorations”  from  Holland,  Japan 
and  Spain  for  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

Grace  Greenwood  says  that  Garibaldi  left  a 
sadly  divided  family.  “Tne  children  of 
Anita  do  not  harmonize  with  the  children  of 
the  peasant  woman,  Francesca,  still  less  with 
the  widow  herself.” 

Seated  one  balmy  afternoon  on  the  veranda 
of  Mrs.  Howe’s  residence  in  Newport,  Oscar 
Wilde  was  heard  to  remark  to  a  lady  who 
was  preaent:  “Strange  that  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings  should  so  upset  a  nation,”  where¬ 
upon  a  well-known  gentleman,  sitting  a  little 
remote  from  the  poet,  interposed:  “It’s  the 
calf  that  is  in  the  stockings.” 

The  following  saying  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  about  the  national  character  of  the 
Turks,  is  good:  “When  the  Turk  does  any¬ 
thing,  consider  what  is  the  reasonable, 
straightforward  interpretation  to  place  on 
that  act.  Then  eliminate  absolutely'  that  con¬ 
clusion.  Any  other  may  be  possible;  but  that 
certainly  will  not  be.” 

- - 

*****  Unbidden  guests  are  often  welcomest 
when  they  are  gone.”  Disease  is  an  unbidden 
guest  which  Kidney- Wort  almost  invariably 
“shows  the  door."  Here  is  a  case  in  point: 
‘Mother  has  reooverei,”  wrote  an  Illinois 
girl  to  her  Eastern  relatives.  “  She  took  bit¬ 
ters  for  a  long  time  but  without  any  good. 
So  when  she  heard  of  the  virtues  of  Kidney- 
Wort  she  got  a  box  and  it  completely  cured 
her,  so  that  she  can  do  as  much  work  now  as 
she  could  before  we  moved  West.  Since  she 
got  well  every  one  about  here  is  taking  it.” — 
Adv. 


Terms  for  1882. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  Six  months . . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  postpaid . $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France .  3.W  (16  ^  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NK  W  -  YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50  “ 

Discount  on  4  insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ot 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.i  36  Ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
S3T  No  ad  -ertlsement  Inserted  for  lesB  than  $2. 


£t0*fe  and 


40  Clydesdale  Stallion 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hambletoniaii  Stallions, 

AND  MAKES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 
Largest  Herd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  In  America. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock 
with  milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  is 
wanted. 

I**  Correspondence  solicited. 

SITIITHS  A  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Parra, 

SYKACOSK,  N,  Y 

VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  stralus  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  State,  kept  os 
three  farms,  and  moat  successful  at.  Virginia  State 
Fairs,  Young  stock  (or  sale.  Also  Colswold,  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
pure  bred  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  M.  R  ROWE, 
Look  Box. 64,  Fredericksburg,  V*. 


_ gmpUfflttttig  and  gftachlttmj. 

Mitchell,  Lewis  k  €o..  Racine,  Wis.,  I 


r 

c 

■ 

L 

_ £tnbi,  giants*,  &c. 

IMMSIBLEY&CO. 

1 1 R  N 1 P  I  ne've*t 

V^AwijJw  I  wj  I  ■  I  ■  1 1  I  Grown  in  Pot 

jfrHlf  1  i  4%  HJuly  2.5th.  If  p 

.•  -  *^5(bMlgv  (next  season,  f 

LLII  ■containing  full 

'  1=^ y  tLli  I  Address,  l 


Strawberries, 

NEWEST  AND  I4E.ST  VARIETIES. 


y  ^ NEW  CROP 

IN  JULY. 

send  for  "Tjhiram  Sibley  &  Co 

CATALOGUE  179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

AND  \  4  ROCHKBTEB,  N.  X. 

PRICE  LIST  200-206RandolphSt.Chlcago.IU 


Cabbaye  and  Celery  Plants  in  larye  or  small  quantities. 


^■TED 


Grown  in  Pots  and  ready  for  shlpmeut  after 
July  2oth.  If  planted  early  will  give  a  go  *d  crop 
next  season.  New  di  serlptJvL*  pri  *ed  catalogue 
containing  full  cultural  dlrectl  ns  mailed  free 
Address,  EI.LWA  N  44  EK  «Jt  BA  l<  *t  V. 

'  _ Rochester,  N.  V. 


L  A  NTS  o' 

iM  pvttvvys*  wexyv.L.FERRlS  JR  5 

DUTCHESS  NURSERIES, PO'KEEPSIE.N.Y.  * 


a*JLfikr 


NOTK.— Also  a  full  line  of  Stock  for  the  Pall  Delivery 


x  Strawberry  Plants 


,  St  )U  m  fine  Pot  Layers,  planted  any  time  from  July  15th 
'&,.i  to  September  ]5ili,  will  give  a  fall  crop  next  season. 
Js'ffiyi-’A  At  the  June,  1882,  lixhibiuui  of  the  New  York  tlorti- 
,:V!  •  cultural  Society,  we  were  awarded  fourlirst  prizes  for 
;  Vi  ‘  i)  Strawberries  shown.  Colored  Plate,  illustrating  the 

s#f  “CREAM” 

fkf  of  tlto  Varieties  for  18S2,  iu.  I udmg  the  new  and  fam* 
m  ous  “JEKSEV  (jl'KE.V,"  together  with  our  certain 
V  and  simple  mctliod  of  culture,  sent  to  all  applicants 
r  on  receipt  ol  stamp. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St,  New  York. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 

^^■S^Sr^BRINGSePPn  CTflDC  TO  EVERY 

wttil  0 1  Unt  man's  door 

y  is  man i lost  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 

-f  -- .  ‘ * v i A  canGootl  Vegetables beoluained 

LY/ni\  \Onr  -  The  character  of  LA.XDKKTITS  SJEKDS 

\  V-f^PD  El  L.  been  substantiated  beyond  ail  question, 

They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality.  Over 
1500  acres  ill  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  otir  own 
Founded 1 78 — *  cultivation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 
iHU-Xnoes,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  UANORBTH  A  SONS,  21  and  23 S. Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


gleat  Estate. 


MAN UFACTUKERH  OF 

FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGON  j 

Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Three  Spring  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Sewing  machine  Wagons,  Backboards. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  Is  Monarch  of  the  Bond,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  In  its  construction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  in  the  world.  The  Spring  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  And  for  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  onsur 
passed.  Send  for  flatalrwne  and  Illustrated  Price  List 

niTrilltM,,  I.HWYS  Ar  CO.,  Ranine.  WIs. 

EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 

FORCE  FEE  J  FERTILIZER 

I _  Distributes  all  kinds  of  grain  Evenly  &  Accurately. 

Yi  .  I  -  JiJ  Drills  f’orn  evenly  ibr  Kield  Crop. 

\\  f  J  Vy  Sows  Phosphates  ^without  pasUug  or  clogging.  Amount 

^  WO  GrUESa-WOHK  I 

— -  Send  lor  Glrenlnr  to  lOIPIRF.  I)RI LI,  GO., 

—  -  Box  I,  Sliortsville.N-  y. 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN’S  FARMER’S  FAVORITE. 

-  -  -1  I  equal  array  of  most  excellent  and  Imperatively 

needed  qualities  can  be  found  In  any  other  Grain 
-  A  jk  Drill.  Positive  and  accurate  In  Its  change  of  quan- 

*’  B  \  A  Er\  T,.^  most  unLform  and  continuous  distributor 

■  y/  ~  u  Fertilizers-  Light  Draft.  Positively  balanced  at 

wi  1  >vork.  All  material  used  la  Its  manufacture  first 

1  steel  *  l  ^  d*b^  continuous  solid 

\ Oldest  Drill  House  in  America. 

\  /  l  WlTTl  r  an*-1  bTt  a  corps  of  workmen  educated  to  the  busl 

1  nJ!88j  Finished  with  care  and  tastefully  painted,  It 

stands  to  day  wiiere  for  thirty  years  our  goods  have 

and  finish  ;  First  in  the  estimation  of  Farmers  and  Dealers ’wii.i re vm-  In t'rfmn rM  1  lllauufacture 

ne  them  before  you  buy.  We  no  ,n  all  we  say  °  oua  it  ^"“1  ^ 

_ 8.  K.  GALLTJP,  Gen’l  Ag-unt,  Manerlon,  N.  Y. 


the  western 

Farm  Mortgage  Go. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  prod  ucti  vefann. 


colleges,  estates  and  private  individuals.  Coupon  Bonds 
Interest  and  priiu  ipul  paid  on  day  of  maturity  nt  the 
Third  Natiniiul  Bank  in  New  York  City. 
Funds  promptly jpluced.  Largo  expc-Tienre.  No  looses. 
Investors cuuipi'lhai  to  taire  no  land.  N o  tl.-lays  in  pay- 
JjffjJt  of  iuten  st.  Only  the  very  cholcr^t  loans  accepted. 
Full  information  Jtlvcn  to  those  seeking  Sate  and 
pvoiito  :>le  invf‘xt  inndx,  Send  to:  circular,  ref¬ 
erences  anti  sample  tlornmentSv 

vTn  V  oN?4Pr  O5,  1  •  ^  PF.nKTX8,  Sr-c. 

J.T.  H  AKN 14.  \  lop  Pres.  0.  W.  OIL  LETT,  Treas 

K.F.  n  A  OT,  Auditor, 


SMALL  GRAIN,  CORN,  and  LIVE 

STOCK  Growing  combined.  The  most  profitable  and 
agreeable  of  any  occupation. 


fi 


Excels  all  WabTK.ua  states  in  JlixKo  Farmino.  The 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

has  2, ODD, OOl>  A  UR E '  of  ijh<caI'  idea  Lands 
adapted  to  tills  Industry.  Foragreut  variety  of  facts 
aud  Inforniatlon,  which  will  be  sent  whek,  address 
I.K  »VITT  Hi  KNI1A.H, 

Land  Commissioner  C-  P-  By.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
J3P~ Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


QHIITU  t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
0UU  I  II  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalog u e free. 
_ J.  F.  MANCHA  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va. 


ifttjsrellauFDU.G. 


An  English  Veterinury  surgeon  -ind  Chemist,  now 
Iravellng  la  Wits  country,  -ays  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  Cattle  Powijere  sold  here  are  worthless  tiash  He 
says  at  fihertiun's  Dioditioct  Powder*  aro  absolutely 
pure  and  ttniocrscly  viunablc  Nothing  on  earth  wifi 
make  bens  lay  tUe  SbeTlrtno's  Om<l  itlon  » ’owners  Dose 
oneteasuKinfu!  toenepintfo<>l  Bold  everywhere,  or  seni 
by  mad  for  eight  letter  stamps  l  8.  JOHNSON  k  OO.. 
’lustoq.  Mass  .  formerly  U.ui;;or  Me 


Ti  7 l7a  ^ear  ail<^  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
*  *  Address  F.  0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me 

Uo  *>  Al|Ar  d  iy  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
•f  I'Wra "Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


<1*  A  ft  a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
A  driven.  JTallerr  *  Ca..  PorfTand.  Mslne. 


il>  IT  ®  a  week.  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
*  *  *  outfit  free.  Address  True  *  Co.  Angiista  Ha 

Ail  Lar8C  ehromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c 
ttR  •  Postpaid.  G.  1.  Rkkd,  &.  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


MCJSIC  BOOKS  BY 


iTj!rjTkiLi,iiwmrniLiiui 


fi 


\m\ 
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skills 

TU  it  v  ip 

HEADY  IN  JULY. 

All  tile  leading  varieties  at  lowest 
market  rates. 
li?~  Send  for  Catalogue. 

IS.  H.  ALLEN  At  CO,, 

18«  ami  191  Water  St.  New  York. 


GOOD  .VIIXED.  FLOWERING  BULBS.  FREE, 
III  |  n  by  mall  or  express  Dozen, 
U  W  400.;  1UO.  $2  60.  PHOENIX 
r  11  NnasKRiKS,  Delavan,  Wis. 

■  w  F.  K.  FDOKNIX. 


Dltson  &  Co.  publish  a  large  number  of  books  that 
are  purely  American  In  design  and  composition. 

P  H  nl  5  i  :-J  ($3)  Is  a  new  Grand  Opera,  just  out. 
/Jlvliu  IJlcL  It  ls  by  s  o  PRATT.  The  subject  Is 
a  noble  and  heroic  one,  and  the  scenes  are  capable 
of  being  made  most  att  ractive.  Will  soon  be  given, 
Miss  Annie  Carv  taking  the  principal  role. 

Don  M nuio  <*L5U) Dudley  buck,  is  a 

,  u  L  u  11  1  ’  Grand  Cantata,  founded  on  a 
legend  of  the  Crusades. 

46tli  Psalm  otn>LBY  BUCK'18 
Joseph  s  Bondage  By  chad  wick. 

Belshazzar  ,iU0U)  By  BUTTERFIELD. 

Are  two  snared  Cantatas  introducing,  the  one 
Egyptian,  and  the  ocher  Babylouhwi  scenes,  which 
with  proper  costuming,  may  be  made  magnificent 
The  muriic  is  good,  ana  either  is  well  worth  giving 

New  Flower  Queen  Fe^Troo? 

Picnic  ($1 00)  By  THOMAS. 
Flower^lul^xcm^lon Season?8*  approPrlate  to  the 

Redemption  Hymn  WSpJr&kr! 

wiU  be  most  acceptable  to  choir;  and  choruses. 
OLIVER  BITSON  A:  C4L,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  A  C0..84J  Broadway,  New  York. 

Gr-id NTS!  GET  THE 
AjETUI  D  fl  n  K  Otir  Lost  Explorers. 

™  “UUI\j  The  full,  complete,  and  au 
thentic  history,  told  by  the  survivors,  of  the  ill-fated 

JEANNETTE  EXPEDITION. 

The  adventures*  discoveries,  thrilling  experiences 
and  tragic  ending,  all  cuiu bine  to  make  a  most  fas- 
diluting  book  j  Si  copies  a  day  sold  by  live  canvassers. 
Agents  wanted  In  every  town  Seud  for  circulars 
terms  and  agency  to  Americas  Puui.isihno  Co..  Hart 
ford.  Boston.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis 


'ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF 
MIIOIP  &  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
lUUdlb  BRANCHES, LANGUAGES 
ARTS. ELOCUTION  ^PHYSICAL CULTURE 

"SPLENDIDLY  FURNISHED. 
-IN  THE  HEART  OF  BOSTON. 

RARE  ADVANTAGES, LOW  RATES. 
LSEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  E.TOURJEE 


AGENT*!  AGENTS!  AGENTS! 

CKN.  DOlG  bnm‘  new  book,  '-•«  published,  entitled 

THIRTY^THREE  YEAAS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

la  the  t/rimitest  c hnnee  ever  offered  to  you.  introduction  by 
Sf  Sf  SJDlltM  V.V  Tina  Superbly  niustrateii,  Ftnt  Hass  und 
T/ivullna  work  Outsell*  all  others  In  to  1,  and  is  the  fastest  aeb 
liook  ever  published.  Agents  average  1 0  to  20  orders  a  day. 
y/J  *tn  thousand  tn  press,  f\r*t  view*  AGENTS  WANTED- 
iaetutwe  JVrOoryand  Extra  Terms  given.  Send  for  circulart 
to  A.  1>,  W  O RTliLNGTON  A  CO„  Hartford,  Coum 


ADS  5 


mmmii 

rmoei  ;i 

i^Mm 


AND  MAKE  HOME 


PS3» 

Wj(0  ME^EW  I N  G 

^UnionSquare^Y^CaHgIiN  ['ll.0' 

ORANGE  MASS.  OR  ATLANTA  GA. 


ENSILAGE, 

Russ  bIk  Glam  Turn 
Little  Giant  Cutters. 


dage,  Stock  Raisers, 
<o.  dunrantecd  su 
,  oerlor  to  every  other, 
inmense  Strength 
•V eight  «in<l  Capacity. 
*vuf  out  2  to  1  times  as 
ast  as  any  otlier,  have 
the  Ross  patent  SACK 

ty  flywheel,  EX 

— -  TKN8IBLE  JOINTS, 

CONVEX  GUARS,  RING  ROLLER-S.&e.  The  ONLY 
Cutter  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  nnrt  cut  fast 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
B.  W,  ROSS  &  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
t&~  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


APPLE  JELLY 

From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  SORGHO  M  J  DICE  faster,  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known. 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Send  postal  for 
Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars!  and  Testimo¬ 
nials. 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 
COMPANY, 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


In  use  over  20  years  (manufactured  from  the  form 
ula  used  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  V.  S.,  (editor 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  ot  toe  Ohio  Farmer) 
Is  a  sure  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the  hoof,  as  Quarter 
Cracks,  Sand  tracks,  Contract  Ions,  Hoof-bound, 
Laminltis,  Scratches,  Thrush,  Brittle  Foot,  Ac.  Beat 
of  testimonials  given.  Price  Sl.00  per  large  box. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Saddlers,  or  sent  by 
express,  charges  pre  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  None 
genuine  without  my  signature. 

C.  W.  JOIINSOTSL 

164  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Way  of  the  World. 

Mouse. — “  Well,  you  needn’t  put  on  so  many  airs,  for  I  know  the  time  when  you 
would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  had  me  for  dinner.” 


A  Voice  from  tlie  Press. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  efficacy  of  your  “  Hop  Bitters.”  Expect¬ 
ing  to  find  them  nauseous  and  bitter  and  com¬ 
posed  of  bad  whisky,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  their  mild  taste,  just  like  a  cup 
of  tea.  A  Mrs.  Cresswelland  a  Mrs.  Conner, 
friends,  have  likewise  tried,  and  pronounce 
them  the  best  medicine  they  have  ever  taken 
for  building  up  strength  and  toning  up  the 
system.  1  was  troubled  with  costiveness, 
headache  and  want  of  appetite.  My  ail¬ 
ments  are  now  all  gone.  I  have  a  yearly 
contract  with  a  doctor  to  look  after  the  health 
of  myself  and  family,  but  1  need  bim  not  now. 

S.  GILLILAND. 

July  25,  1878.  People’s  Advocate,  Pitteb’g 
Pa. 

There  is  hardly  an  adult  person  living  but 
is  sometimes  troubled  with  kidney  difficulty, 
which  is  the  moat  prolific  and  dangerous 
cause  of  all  disease.  There  is  no  sort  of  need 
to  have  any  form  of  kidney  or  urinary  trou¬ 
ble  if  Hop  Bitters  is  taken  occasionally. — Adv. 


ff3f  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SandwicH,  Ill. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work 


CIDER 


PRESSES,  GRATERS,  ELEVATORS.  Pumps 
Evaporators,  vc.,&e.  jySend  for  Catalogue  “B.” 
BOOMER  &  BOSCHEHT  Press  Vo.. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office,  62  Vesey  St. 

KEMFSMANURE  SPREADER, 

jp^j.  ^  PULVERIZER 

ventlon  Saves 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particular#  to 

KEMP  ti  IILKPKE  il'i’U  CO.,  Sjructue,  Onondaga  tv.,  ft.  Y. 


AGKHTS 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO. 
10  Barclay  Bt..  New  .York, 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


.  '/j 

'UJ  DC  H 

to  £> 
to  ^ 

©  uj  < 


22}4  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


Do  you  think  raw  oysters  healthy !  ”  said  a 
dyspeptic. — “Well,  sir,"  replied  the  gruff  doc¬ 
tor,  “  I  never  heard  one  complain  of  being 
unhealthy;  did  you?" 

Deaf  Lady. — “  What’s  his  name?" — Young 
lady:  “Augustus  Tyler.” — Deaf  Lady:  “Bless 
me,  what  a  name!  Busthis  Biler!  Eliza,  you 
must  be  making  fun  of  me.’’ 

Two  men  went  fishing,  and  on  their  return 
were  asked  as  to  their  success.  “  Oh,”  said 
one  of  them,  “  we  had  about  the  same  measure 
of  fortune;  Brown  brought  home  a  perch  and 
I  a  pole." 

Said  little  Edith  to  her  doll,  “  There,  don’t 
answer  me  back.  You  musn’t  be  saucy,  no 
matter  how  hateful  I  tun.  You  must  remem¬ 
ber  I  am  your  mother!”  Strange,  what  cu¬ 
rious  ideas  children  get  into  their  heads  some¬ 
times. 

New  reasons  are  arising  every  day  that  go 
to  show  woman’s  incapacity  for  public  busi¬ 
ness.  People  who  don’t  seem  to  know  enough 
to  be  certain  about  their  own  ages,  are  hardly 
the  class  to  trust  with  the  destinies  of  a 
nation. 

Young  America:  First  proud  mother — 
“  My  boy  is  only  11  years  old,  and  he  comes 
in  every  day  with  his  pockets  full  of  fruit. 
He  can  get  over  the  top  of  any  feuce  they  can 
put  up,  the  darling  I”  Second  proud  mother — 
“Pooh  for  your  boy!  Why,  my  Jimmy  is 
only  10,  and  he’s  a  corner  loafer  and  has  been 
to  the  police  court  twice." — 


It  takes  a  clever  man  to  conceal  from  oth¬ 
ers  what  he  doesn’t  know. 

When  a  young  lady  refuses  a  marriage 
proposal,  it  is  a  case  of  sleight  of  hand. 

When  the  schoolmaster  threatened  to  tan 
Johnny,  the  urchin  reminded  him  that  a  “soft 
tan,  sir,  turneth  away  wrath." 

The  man  that  says  that  woman  has  never 
invented  anyth  tig  should  listen  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  keyhole  of  the  sewing  society. 

The  family  physician  asked  the  clergyman 
satirically,  how  the  patriarchs  came  to  live 
so  long.  “  Because  they  took  no  physic,” 
said  the  minister. 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills. 

These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
lit  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  being  the  best  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  and  Seeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines. 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished,  and 
provided  with  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  and  are  made  in  three 
different  sizes  one  for  farm  use,  aud 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use. 

They  are  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  solid. ed  aud  de¬ 
scriptive  o.rcular  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO, 

AWARDED 

GOLD  MEDAL 

BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIB 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  in  1881 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boiler*, 
Faw  Mills,  Gang  Edgers.  Lath  Machines,  Hno 
id  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul- 
,eys.  Couplings,  Gearing,  Grist  and  Flour  Mill* 
Send  for  Special  Circular  of  our  No.  1  I’’-->*stioa 
SstY  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$2flP» 

Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma* 
C 'j  inery.  Illustrated  Circulars  k'rre. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO,, 

John  &  Water  Sts..  Cincinnati,  O. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


HOOF  ” 

OINTMENT. 


Patent  spark -arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  3  to  13  horse-power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Beet  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  8150  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  ”  which  wlU  give  you 
toll  information  and  prices  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SON, 

Box  841  Corning,  N.  Y. 


yrui  CTD  AUfDCDDICC  Illustrated  Dr- 

ntn  jlnAnptnnltj  gau- 

—  — - logue  of  these 

WIA  uruccTCD  and  many  other  choice  vane 

IBAKUnto  1  tKi  tifs of  Hmull Fruits,  P«<, 
PRIMO.  Vint*.  lines,  fie,,  YltEE  »» 

i_DC_v  raiic-cai  application  to  H, 8.  ANDERSON 
JbKotT  V Utcfl,  Cayuga Lak  Nurseries, 

BIDWELL,  lEgS!S!,.t 

SENECA  QUEEN.  . . ij.  : 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  K1HSK.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Ihoflta, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

_ _  AMERICAN  MAJfCF’G  CO., 

American  Fruit  Drier.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y.  A  complete  college  course 
for  women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music,  aud 
a  preparatory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

8.  L.  CALDWELL.  D.D..  President. 


,  President. 


Genesee  valley  farms  for  sale.— som« 

of  the  finest  residences  in  the  Valley,  near  R.  R 
Inquire  soon  of  JOHN  SHELDON, 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


[JHjlTJ 

MOWERS /HAY  RAKES 


-  BRADLEY  &  COMPANY 

(€SWHEd.  SYRACUSE 


WA  L  K  E  R  -  -  thTbest 

WASHER. 


Warranted  for  5  years,  aud  satisfaction  guaranteed  nr 
monov  refunded.  The  Best,  most  Efficient,  and  mint 
Durable  Was  her  in  the  world.  It  lias  no  rival,  and  is 
the  only  machine  that  will  wash  perfectly  clean  without 
ruhDifin.  it  can  be  UBed  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from 
one  tub  to  another  in  a  moment.  Is  so  simple  and  easy 
to  operate  that  tho  moat  delicate  lady  or  child  10  years 
old  can  do  the  work.  It.  is  made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
is  the  only  Washer  in  tho  world  that  has  the  Rubber 
Bands  on  the  Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of 
buttons  and  injury  toolothes. 

IPCUTC  in  a  uTCn  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price  $8.00.  Agents'  sample,  $3.50,  Also  the 
AllCN  1 5  If  AH  I  LU  celebrated  Keystone  Wringers  at  Manufacturers' lowest  price.  Circulars 
free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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THE  PRINCE  CONSORT’d  FARMS. 


Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Queen  Victoria’s  husband  who  died  on 
December  14,  lbfil,  was  greatly  distinguished 
as  a  farmer,  after  the  fashion  of  princely 
farmers.  In  1857  the  title  of  "His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Consort”  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  "letters  patent,”  so  that  in 
case  of  his  surviving  the  Queen  he  might 
act  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  aud  it  was  chiefly  by 
this  title  he  was  afterwards  oilicially 
known.  During  his  life  time  his  farms 
were  known  as  the  Prince  Consort's  Farms, 
and  tiuce  his  death  they  have  been  known 
by  the  same  name,  or  as  the  Royai  Farms, 
and  been  maintained  with  the  care  and 
fidelity  by  which  Queen  Victoria  con¬ 
tinues  to  honor  the  memory  of  her  excel 
lent  husband.  T’uey  are  situated  near 
Windsor,  in  Berkshire,  and  special  atten¬ 
tion  has  just  been  directed  to  them  by 
the  fact  that  the  Royal  iSoi  iety’s  great  an¬ 
nual  agricultural  show  was  held  at  Read¬ 
ing,  the  capital  of  the  same  county,  some 
15  miles  distant  from  the  farms,  which 
were  inspected  by  not  a  few  visitors  to  the 
show.  Toe  farms  are  distinguished  as  the 
Shaw  Homestead,  the  Dairy  Homestead 
and  the  Flemish  and  Norfolk  Farms.  This 
week  we  present  to  our  readers  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  first  two  of  these,  which  are 
the  most  interesting.  The  drawings  are  re¬ 
engraved  from  the  English  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette.  In  placing  sketches  of  this  kind  before 
our  readers  we  do  uot,  of  course,  expect  or 
advise  that  they  should  erect  such  structures, 
some  of  which  are  too  costly  for  farmers  who 
have  not  a  royal  treasury  to  draw  upon, 
while  others  are  better  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  English  than  of  Americau  farm¬ 
ing;  but  apart  from  the  interest  that  naturally 
auheres  to  such  belongings  of  famous  person¬ 
ages,  it  should  be  rememeiedthat  they  embody 
the  results  of  the  best  attainable  skill  aud 
thought,  so  that  from  a  study  of  them  there 
may  be  drawn  many  hints  valuable  iu  the 
construction  of  farm  buildings  under  all 
financial  aud  climatic  conditions. 

The  Shaw  Homestead.— In  giving  direc 
ticus  for  these  buildings,  erected  iu  1863, 
the  Prince  Consort’s  commands  were  that 
plain  and  substantial  buildings  should  be 
so  arranged  that  each  description  of  stock 
might  be  kept  and  tended  apart  from  the 
others,  suitable  aspects  being  given  to  the 
several  parts  and  the  arrangements  being 
contrived  so  as  to  insure  the  economical 
performance  of  all  labor  done  within  them. 

The  design,  ic  will  be  seen,  fairly  canies 
out  this  intention.  Tne  buildings  stand 
upon  a  square  of  ground — the  sides  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west 
respectively.  According  to  the  Prince’s 
instructions  the  swine,  feeding  cattle, 
sheep  aud  horses  are  placed  in  separate  lo¬ 
calities  accessible  with  the  straw  cart,  the 
dung-cart  or  the  root-cart  by  roads  which 
intersect  the  whole.  The  sketch  repre¬ 
sents  the  Homestead  as  seen  from  the 
grass  field  between  it  and  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens.  Immediately  below  is  an  isometrical 
projection  representing  the  bight,  roofing 
and  arrangement  of  the  different  parts.  Ac- . 
cording  to  a  work  descriptive  of  the  farms, 
V  published  by  Messrs.  Lougmau,  the  following 
IS  the  arrangement.! 

The  East  Range  Inol  urles  etrt  ami  wi«nn  sa^ds  ; 
enrt-harse  st  bles;  harness-room:  chaff  and  corn- 
bins  hay  and  corn-sh^d  ;  drill-shed  ;  men's  living 
rooms,  with  sleeping  rooms  over,  and  clock  tower; 
Implement  shed. 


The  North  Range  includes  foreman’s  cottage 
steward's  stable,  glg-liouse,  and  nospltal  for  sick 
st'  ck  ;  poultry  department;  poult rv  w  man's  cot¬ 
tage,  b>  the  entrance  from  Her  Majesty’s  rooms  to 
the  farm  offices  ;  blacksmith's,  carpenter's,  and  other 
shops,  wood-yard,  saw-pit  ,  etc. 

The  West  Range  Includes  com  bay  ;  hay  bay;  cut 
hay  and  straw ;  corn  mixing  rooms,  threshing  ma¬ 
chine.,  nn  I  straw-bay  ;  sheds  for  corn  to  b"  threshed 
and  for  chaff  front  much inu  ;  boiler-room  ;  coal-shed  ; 
mt.no.  .  uiii.,it-obea,  boiling  house.  Also  The 
Rlgg.-r.v  D.'puruneuu  -  Open  sued,  ami  su, »  umi 
y at- vi 8  for  store  breeding  sows;  slaughter-house; 
boltBi -house,  with  food-tank. 

The  Center  Ranges  include  yard  and  house  for  stal 
Uou ;  yards  aud  houses  for  bulls  ;  cow-house  aud 


yard  wltb  calf  pens  ;  root  store;  hemels.  with  boxes 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  gangway  ;  yards  and  sheds 
for  store  stock ;  sheep  shed,  with  central  gangway 
and  terminal  food  house. 

The  home  of  the  farm  manager  is  seen  both 
in  the  sketch  aud  the  isometrical  perspective. 

The  Dairy  Homestead  (see  Fig.  253, 
page  633,)  is  remarkable  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  flue  two-rowed  cow-house,  with 
its  wide  ceutral  gang-way.  It  consists  of  five 
lines  of  building  abutting  upon  a  cross  line, 
which  connects  them,  and  in  the  center  of 
which  rises  a  clock- tower.  Across  the  other 
ends  of  the  lines  runs  a  road  way  giving  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  interspaces  between  them,  which 
are  used  partly  os  roadways  aud  partly  as 
open  yards.  Tne  structure  includes  cart- 
shed,  cottages,  loose  boxes  aud  stables.  On 
the  right  of  the  space  betweeu  tl.e  first  two 


rows  of  the  main  building  is  a  series  of  pig¬ 
sties,  fed  from  the  roadway  through  hanging 
flaps.  They  may  also  be  inspected  from  the 
gang- way  separating  them  from  the  cow  shed, 
wnicn  is  provided  with  an  open  yard  on  its 
other  side.  Ui  tns  lett  areotnei*  pigsties, 
stores  for  feed  and  litier,  boiling-house, 
slaughter-house,  etc.  Traversing  the  gang¬ 
way  in  which  the  road  terminates  one  passes 


by  yards  and  stores  for  straw  and  hay  to  the 
other  side  of  the  building,  where  is  another 
open  yard  with  sheds,  a  calves’  house  and 
conveniences  for  feeding  calves  and  bulls. 
Between  this,  the  fifth  ridge  line,  and  the 
fourth,  there  is,  as  between  the  first  and 
seejnd,  a  roadway,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
this  roadway  is  a  shed  like  the  cattle-shed  of 
tne  second  ridge  line,  furnished,  as  it  is,  with 
an  open  yard.  The  central  line  is  the  noble 
cow-byre  to  whicn  reference  has  already 


been  made.  This  may  be  called  the  Home 
Farm  of  Windsor,  and  in  it  there  is  a  fine  herd 
of  Short  horns,  many  of  them  of  Koightley 
descent  and  of  good  dairy  character.  There 
are  also  some  excellent  Small  White  Windsor 
swine  and  a  capital  stable  of  Clydesdale 
horses. 

The  Roy"al  Dairy,  shown  at  Fig.  254,  page 
533,  stands  close  to  the  Dairy  Homestead,  aud 
from  it  the  dairy  supplies  of  the  Royal  Fam¬ 
ily,  while  at  Windsor,  are  procured.  The 
milk  room  here  is  a  splendid  apartment,  some 
3(i  by  20  feet,  and  about  20  feet  in  hight,  with 
marble  shelving  all  around  it  and  marble 
tables  down  the  middle.  But  why  describe  at 
length  for  simple  republican  farmers  and 
dairymen  the  sumptuous  fittings  and  luxu¬ 
rious  combination  of  color,  form  and  lustre 


which  render  this  dairy-house  as  perfect  and 
maguificent  a  structure  as  art  has  devised  or 
imagination  can  picture  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Just  g’ance  at  its  band" 
some  outside  and  allow  fancy  in  its  warmest 
mood  to  fit  out  the  inside,  and  if  the  picture  is 
not  as  correct  as  that  w«  could  draw,  it  will 
be  quite  as  charming  ani  just  us  useful  for  the 
American  dairyman. 


TAINTED  MILK. 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


A  Western  correspondent,  who  haR  charge 
of  a  cheese  factory,  says  he  has  trouble  with 
his  cheei  e  curds.  The  milk  from  his  patrons 
when  delivered  at  the  factory  appears  to 
be  sweet,  but,  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing  it  into  chees«*,  the  curds,  o  i  being 
heated  up — or  "  scalded  ’—give  off  a  very 
bod  tdor,  resembling  that  from  a  putre¬ 
scent  mud  hole  stirred  up  in  hot  weather. 

He  asks  if  milk  is  liable  to  be  injured  in 
the  I  eg.  or  before  it  is  drawD,  on  account 
of  the  cows  breathing  offensive  odors. 

In  answering  this  question  it  may  be  af 
firmed  that  experience  aud  scientific  in 
ve&ugation  have  established  the  fact  that 
muk  can  be  spoiled  in  the  cows’  bags 
simply  on  account  of  the  cows  inhaling 
bad  odors  while  at  pasture.  There  are 
numerous  instances  where  "deaconed 
calves,”  dead  horses,  and  the  cai  casses  of 
other  animals  thrown  out  aud  left  exposed 
in  a  portion  of  the  pastures  have  putre¬ 
fied  and  produced  such  a  stench  that  the 
milk  oi  cows  inhaling  the  odor  from  these 
decaying  animal  matters,  has  taken  a 
taint.  This  taint  may  not  always  be  per¬ 
ceptible  the  moment  it  is  drawn,  any  more 
than  the  physician  can  detect  small-pox  in  a 
person  who  tuts  been  recently  exposed  to  the 
disease;  but  the  seeds  or  germs  of  putrefaction 
may  be  there  nevertheless,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  mi.k,  begin  to  show  themselves  and  give 
trouble  to  the  cheese-worker  before  his  curds 
are  ready  for  the  press.  Or,  if  he  succeeds  in 
gettiug  the  curds  to  press  without  much  difli 
culty,  the  cheese  not  uufrequently  shows  an 
early  taint,  decays  quickly,  and  turns  out 
bad.  Tne  troubles  from  this  source  are  much 
more  frequent  and  produce  more  extensive 
evils  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

I  have  seen  numerous  cases  where  milk  has 
received  a  taint  from  particles  of  dust  falling 
f.om  the  cows  into  the  pail  while  milking 
and  unsuspected  of  doing  harm  by  the 
milker.  Cows  that  are  aiiow'ed  to  pass 
through  sloughs  of  mud,  places  filled  with 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
get  their  Lodies  and  udders  more  or  less 
bespattered  with  this  filth.  At  the  tlme»of 
milking  this  dirt  has  become  dry,  and  the 
more  bulky  portions  may  have  fallen  off, 
but  enough  remains  to  form  a  dust,  which, 
in  the  process  of  milking,  enters  the  milk, 
ai  d  thus  the  seeds  of  a  filthy  decomposi¬ 
tion  are  sown.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
detect  anything  bad  in  such  milk  for  an 
hour  or  so  after  milking,  or  when  it  arrives 
at  the  factory;  but  it  is  nevertheless  bad, 
and  will  cause  trouble,  either  while  the 
milk  and  curds  are  bsing  manipulated,  or 
lu  the  flavor  of  the  ch<  ese  upon  the  shelf. 

In  the  summer  of  1S70,  white  on  a  visit 
to  Z.  B.  Arnold,  then  of  Tompkins  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  I  saw  an  instance  of  dust  inoculating 
milk  brought  to  the  small  factory  he  and 
his  sou  were  at  that  time  running.  When 
the  milk  was  received  at  the  factory 
window  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect 
taint  firm  any  psiticular  dairy.  The 
delivery  of  the  several  patrons  went  in¬ 
to  the  vat  together,  and  was  set  in 
the  usual  manner  with  rennet;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  heating  up  the  curds  a 
most  intensely  foul  and  disagreeable  odor  was 
emitted.  The  sou,  who  was  working  the 
curds,  sent  to  the  house  for  his  fathsr  and 
myself,  and  we  went  down  to  the  factory 
together.  We  found  the  curds — then  about 
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half  scalded — giving  off  a  stench  exceedingly 
offensive — a  smell  like  that  coming  from  a 
foul  mud-puddle  stirred  up  and  exposed  to 
the  air  in  hot  weather.  There  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  peculiar  odor,  and  I  at  once  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  of  his  patrons  were  allowing 
tbeir  cows  to  slake  their  thirst  from,  or  had 
been  allowing  them  to  wallow  through  stag¬ 
nant.  pools.  He  afterward  traced  the  milk  to 
its  source,  and  found  the  trouble  came  from 
one  patron,  who  after  turning  his  cows  to 
the  afterfeed,  had  allowed  them  t«  cross  a 
narrow  slough,  where  particles  of  mud  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  udders  and  hair,  and  becoming 
dry,  the  dirt  entered  the  milk  during  milking, 
and  had  introduced  a  class  of  fungi  which,  by 
their  multiplication,  spoiled  the  whole  vat  of 
milk.  The  patron  had  meant  no  harm,  and 
■was  not  aware  that  milk  could  he  tainted  in 
this  way,  but  on  correcting  the  fault  the 
troubV  ceased. 

My  advice  in  this  case  was  to  draw  the 
whey  immediately  and  expose  the  curds  a 
long  time  to  the  atmosphere,  stirring  them 
from  timo  to  time,  so  that  all  the  particles 
could  come  to  the  air,  awaiting  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  proper  degree  of  acidity.  This 
plan  was  adopted,  and  the  cheese,  when  ready 
for  market,  though  not  of  perfect  flavor,  was 
so  good  as  not  to  be  noticed  unfavorably  or 
objected  to,  by  the  buyer. 

This  is  the  remedy  for  treating  curds  simi¬ 
larly  affected  in  hot  weather;  but  in  cool 
weather  some  means  should  be  taken  to  keep 
up  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  or  not  allow  the 
curds  to  get  too  cold  during  their  manipula¬ 
tion. 

- - 

Is  it  “The  Truth  About  Milking. 

I  was  quite  amused  while  reading  the  article 
on  page  466, entitled  The  Truth  About  Milking. 
The  writer  pictures  the  poor  farmer’s  wife  out 
in  the  wet  grass  milking  the  cow!  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  such  ways  of  milking  were  relics  of 
barbarism.  The  idea  of  a  woman  milking  a 
cow  at  all  is  in  our  section  a  bygone  notion 
almost  entirely,  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a" 
locality  in  our  goodly  land  so  behind  the  times 
as  to  allow  a  woman  to  tramp  off  into  the  wet 
fields  to  mQg  cows:  to  be  often  caught  in 
showers;  and  to  be  bothered  by  the  cow 
reaching  out  for  the  green  grass  ami  stepping 
along  occasionally,  the  milker  sitting  on  her 
heels  and  hitching  along  as  the  cow  moves?  I 
would  not  be  content  with  “Farmer's”  way  of 
doing  thiogseither  To  think  of  tying  cows  with 
ropes  in  an  open  shed!  This  must  be  a  very 
inconvenient  way  of  doing  business.  I  would 
have  a  good  stable,  and  each  cow  should  know 
her  place  and  there  should  be  her  home  through 
the  night.  I  would  have  stanchions  instead  of 
ropes  or  chains.  Then  the  milker  could  have  a 
quiet  time  milking  the  cows.  In  warm 
weather  the  windows  and  doors  may  he  left 
open;  in  cold  weather  they  may  be  kept  shut, 
Tlven  the  milker  can  be  independent  of  the 
elements;  the  cows  are  all  quiet  and  cannot 
hook  each  other,  and  the  milker  will  be  free 
from  many  of  the  petty  annoyances  that  are 
unavoidable  when  the  cows  are  loose.  Try 
stabling  the  cows  one  season,  and  you  will 
never  change  back  to  the  old  way.  c.  s.  p. 


ficl'D  Crops. 


TWO  NEW  WHEATS. 


HUGH  L.  WVSOR. 


The  Black-bearded  Centennial, 

Thk  Rural,  in  its  issue  of  July  S,  remarks 
that  the  Black-bearded  Centennial  possesses 
some  remarkable  characteristics,  among 
which  are  its  strong  and  wiry  straw,  its  thick¬ 
set  spikelets  and  its  large  kernels.  To  all  of 
this  I  subscribe,  and  I  will  add  that  it  does 
not  seem  inclined  to  rust  It  has.  however, 
failed  to  mature  with  me  this  season,  having 
come  to  an  untimely  end  about  the  first  of 
July.  I  mean  by  this  that,  instead  of  getting 
ripe,  it  turned  that  pale,  dead  alive  color 
which  wheat  frequently  assumes  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  during  a  very  wet  season.  (We  have 
had  rain  nearly  every  day  from  tbo  middle  of 
May  to  this  writing,  July  20  )  If  a  quick 
growing,  early -maturing  wheat  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  the  climate  of  our  Atlantic  and 
Middle  Western  Winter  wheat  growing 
States,  as  I  think  will  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  thou  theB'ack  bearded  Centennial  will 
not  answer  the  conditions,  and  it  can  never 
become  popular,  unless  it  materially  improves 
in  these  two  important  particulars.  Here  it 
exhibits  ouly  two  kernels  to  the  breast,  and 
all  of  them  are  much  shrunken.  As  compared 
in  size  with  those  of  the  Fultzo-Clawson,  they 
are  rather  larger  when  received,  but  as  grown 
here  they  are  much  smaller.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  a  climate  equally  favorable  for 
both,  the  "kernels  of  the  Fultzo-Clawson  would 
be  one-third  the  larger. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  a 


variety  of  wheat  grown  in  a  climate  like  that 
of  Colorado  or  Montana,  frequently  exhibits 
five  or  six  grains  to  the  breast,  it  will  do  the 
same  elsewhere,  nor  is  that  fact  any  evidence 
that  the  variety  is  of  a  finer  or  more 
blooded  type  than  another  grown  under 
much  less  favorable  conditions. 

Last  Fall  or  Winter,  the  Rural  mentioned 
a  wheat  sent  to  it  by  a  gentleman  in  Montana, 
of  which  many  ears  contained  spikelets  which 
carried  five  or  six  1  terries,  I  have  seen  fully 
as  many  in  ears  of  Fultz  grown  in  California, 
and  these  ears  were,  moreover,  twice  as  long 
as  they  grow  here.  The  truth  is,  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  climate  almost  entirely.  The 
wheat  plant  can  attain  absolute  perfection 
only  in  a  climate  which  is  cool  and  dry,  and 
in  which  ample  time  for  coming  slowly  to 
maturity  is  allowed.  Here  the  plant  must 
either  mature  rapidly  or  else  not  at  all.  In 
view  of  th«se  facts,  I  venture  to  make  the 
prediction  that  if  the  Rural  were  to  offer 
prizes  for  the  be3t  ears  or  crops  of  wheat  for 
the  next  hundred  years  to  come,  they  would 
invariably  be  taken  in  the  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Colorado  and  Montana.  (See  the  Rural’s 
last  award  for  the  besc  five  ears,)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  corn-growing  States 
can  console  themselves  in  the  reflection  that 
California  and  the  others  named  can  never 
secure  any  of  the  Rural’s  premiums  for  big 
corn  crops.  I  may  remark  here  that  the 
finest,  largest,  and  plumpest  berries  of  wheat 
I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  in  England, 
where  the  crop  from  sowing  to  reapiug  con¬ 
sumes  fully  a  year.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  reports  that  English  wheats  ever 
weigh  much  more  than  59  pounds  to  the 
bushel. 

THK  DALLAS  WHEAT. 

In  a  former  article  I  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  this,  the  so-called  “Rust-proof”  Wheat 
of  the  South.  I  then  stated  that  about  one- 
half  of  it  had  been  winter  killed.  I  did  not 
state,  however,  that  it  had  been  purposely  sown 
in  a  very  unfavorable  location,  it  is  known 
to  all  farmers  that  some  places  on  nearly 
every  farm  can  be  selected  where  wheat  never 
rusts,  no  matter  what  the  season  may  be,  and 
others  where  it  never  fails  to  mil  tew.  As  I 
desired  to  test  the  rust  resisting  power  of  the 
Dallas,  I  sowed  it  in  a  sink-hole  from  which 
the  drainage  was  very  had,  and  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  shaded  by  a  walnut 
tree.  What  remained  of  the  wheat  after 
winter  killing  stood  the  April  freeze  remark 
ably  well,  and  continued  healthy,  retaining 
all  its  blades  till  within  a  week  of  harvest.  I 
was  about  to  congratulate  myself  that  here  I 
had  what  I  had  been  looking  for  so  long,  when 
it  was  virulently  attacked  with  the  black  rust 
on  both  stems  and  leaves.  It  was  cut  green, 
and  I  concluded  to  cast  it  aside  as  worthless. 
My  surprise  may  be  imagined  when  a  week 
afterward,  the  wheat  having  thoroughly 
dried,  I  happened  to  examine  it,  and  ound  it 
to  compare  favorably  with  the  best  wheat  we 
ever  raised  here.  I  send  the  Rural  a  Bample, 
and  it  can  say  what  the  kernels  might  become 
under  good  treatment.  They  would  lay  those 
of  the  Black-bearded  Centennial  in  the  shade. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Dallas  and  one 
which  it  has  no  doubt  derived  from  having 
been  originated  and  grown  in  a  hot  climate,  is 
that  the  kernels  shrink  very  litlle  in  drying. 
This  is  in  what  its  rust- resisting  power  mainly 
consists,  and  a  valuable  quality  this  is,  too. 
It  is  a  magnificent  wheat,  and  if  it  shall  be 
able  to  endure  our  Northern  Winters,  it  will 
become  the  most  popular  wheat  we  have  had 
for  years. 

- 

HOPS. 


Situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Oneida 
County,  in  the  towns  of  Smgerfleld  and  Mar 
shall,  is  the  village  of  Waterville.  This  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  righfly  called  the  "Kent  of 
America”  in  hop  growing.  In  these  two 
towns  about  12,000  balas  of  hops,  each  bale 
weighing  180  pounds,  were  raised  the  past 
year.  The  soil  in  this  section  is  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  hops.  Any  of  our  soil  that 
will  produce  good  corn  will  produce  good 
hops;  but  this  does  uot  hold  true  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  Only  twenty  miles  south  good 
grain  crops  are  raised,  but  the  soil  there  does 
not  produce  nearly  as  flue  a  quality  of  hops 
nor  as  heavy  a  yield  as  the  soil  here.  The 
same  is  true  regarding  land  a  few  miles  north 
of  us.  The  reason  of  this  I  am  unable  to  state. 

We  raise  two  varieties  of  hops,  viz  ,  English 
Cluster  and  Humphrey  Heedliug.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Cluster  variety  is  the  one  more  commonly 
raised,  and  has  been  grown  many  years.  The 
Humphrey  Seedling  has  been  cultivated  only 
a  short  time.  It  is  a  variety  which  matures 
about  a  week  earlier  than  the  other.  It  is 
noted  for  its  thrifty  and  healthy  vine,  and  is 
not  liable  to  fail  iu  its  growth.  But  it  is  more 
liable  to  failure  on  uccouut  of  vermin  aud 
mold. 

We  consider  1,000  pounds  of  hops  to  the 
acre  a  good  yield.  Still  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  yards  to  produce  1,200  and  1,500  pounds  to 


the  acre— some  even  more.  From  my  95  acres 
I  harvested  nearly  95,000  pounds  the  past 
year,  for  which  I  realized  $31,108. 

This  crop  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  a  very 
uncertain  one  for  several  reasons.  Yards 
may  be  injured  by  an  open  Winter.  The 
worm  may  work  at  the  roots  and  thus  injure 
the  vine.  Or,  when  we  get  a  good  vine  and  the 
prospects  of  a  large  crop  are  good,  the  vermin 
may  attack  the  hop.  Unfavorable  weather  is 
also  a  ch'ef  cause  of  a  poor  crop.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  the  expense  of  raising  a  crop 
of  hops  is  enornmus.  In  the  first  place,  we 
get  no  returns  from  a  yard  until  the  second 
year.  Then,  too.  we  have  the  expense  of 
poling  a  yard,  which  is  abont  $200  per  acre. 
An  additional  expanse  of  building  a  hop- 
house,  including  store  rooms,  kilns  and 
fixtures,  is  also  necessary.  Besides  this,  the 
expense  of  harvesting  and  baling  is  about 
eight  cents  per  pound.  The  great  amount  of 
labor  necessary  during  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  months  is  no  small  item  in  the  hop- 
grower’s  account.  After  the  crop  is  baled  and 
ready  for  market,  even  our  best  growers  find 
it  difficult  to  sell  at  the  best  market  prices  of 
the  season.  There  is  probably  no  market  so 
fluctuating  as  the  hop  market,  and  those  best 
posted  often  find  that  they  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  sale  of  their  hop  crops.  In  differ¬ 
ent  years,  prices  range  from  eight  cents  to 
50  cents  per  pound.  As  an  example  of  this 
fluctuation,  I  will  state  that  hops  which  sold 
last  Fall  at,  20  cents  are  to-day  worth  from  40 
to  45  cents.  This  advance  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  light  crop  is  expected  in  America, 
and  there  i-  also  the  failure  in  the  English 
crop.  I  admit  that  at  the  high  figures  men¬ 
tioned  above  there  is  a  handsome  profit. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Bennett. 


EARLY  CULTIVATION  THE  BEST. 


This  season  being  one  with  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  raiufall,  it  has  become 
evident  that  it  is  extremely  necessary  to  com¬ 
mence  cultivating  corn  as  early  as  possible 
after  planting.  I  can  see  fields  here  where 
cultivating  was  delayed  longer  than  it  should 
have  been  so  that  the  weeds  and  Crah  Grass 
got  a  good  start.  The  weather  favored  their 
growth  and  the  consequence  is  that  although 
such  fields  have  been  cultivated  repeatedly 
they  are  still  foul  with  weeds  and  grass,  and 
the  com  lacks  the  dark-green,  healthy  color 
of  other  fields  that  were  cultivated  earlier  and 
better. 

One  cause  of  the  delay  in  cultivating  was 
the  time  consumed  in  replanting,  which  in 
manv  cases  had  to  be  done  just  when  corn 
should  have  been  cultivated  well.  Wet 
weather  then  set  in  and  corn  did  not  grow  as 
rapidly  as  it  should,  but  the  weeds  never 
seemed  to  stop,  so  that  when  the  ground  was 
sufficiently  dry  to  work,  the  weeds  were 
higher  than  the  corn,  and  the  small  cultivators 
used  failed  to  destroy  the  weeds  as  thoroughly 
as  they  should  have  been  and  as  they  would 
have  heeu  had  the  cultivation  been  earlier, 
before  the  weeds  ohtained  so  rank  a  growth 

Mv  own  experience  leads  me  to  couclude 
that,  when  corn  is  allowed  to  get  so  foul, 
turning  plows  are  best,  as  they  destroy  the 
weeds  more  effectually  than  cultivators — after 
such  a  rank  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  is 
allowed.  To  cultivate  corn  with  a  cultivator, 
the  work  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  corn  has  come  up,  and  to  obtain  the 
best  results  the  cultivation  should  be  kept  up 
so  that  the  weeds  cannot  get  even  a  fair  start 
and  if  by  any  reason  the  work  is  delayed, 
especially  in  a  wet  season  when  the  growth  of 
weeds  is  so  very  rapid,  then  a  turning  plow 
should  be  used  so  as  to  cover  up  and  destroy 
as  many  of  the  weeds  as  possible.  Where 
weeds  are  allowed  to  have  such  growth  they 
seriously  injure  the  com  crop.  This  is  shown 
very  early  by  the  differences  in  the  appear 
ance  of  the  stalks  not  only  in  color  but  iu  size 
and  growth,  which  of  course  will  influence 
the  yield.  Successful  corn  raising  implies 
good, sound  seed,  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil,  and  clean  cultivation,  especially  during 
the  early  part  of  the  growth,  and  this  can  be 
successfully  practiced  only  by  being  prepared 
to  commence  early,  N.  J.  Shepperd. 

Miller  Co.,  Mo. 

- - 

Originator  and  Introducer  of  the 
Early  Rose  Potato 

In  the  Rural  of  July  8,  which,  by  some 
chance  was  not  opened  before  this,  Mr.  J. 
J.  H.  Gregory  says,  “the potatoes  Early  Bose 
and  Burbank  I  named  and  introduced." 
This  has  evidently  slipped  iu  by  some  typo 
graphical  mistake,  as  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  Mr.  Gregory  should  claim  to  have  named 
and  introduced  the  Etrly  Rose.  Not  to  let" 
such  an  erroneous  statement  go  on  record  in 
the  pages  of  the  Rural,  it  may  be  excusable 
to  repeat,  what  every  potato  grower  of  these 
excitiug  days  already  knows,  that  the  Early 
Rose  was  raised  by  Mr.  Albert  Bresee  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  was  named  and  introduced  by  Mr. 
D.  S.  Heffron  of  Utica,  who  soon  afterwards 
sold  his  stock  to  Messrs  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons, 


who  first  offered  it  for  sale  to  the  public  in 
1868.  It  wras  not  till  the  following  year 
that  other  seed-houses  advertised  it. 

F.  M.  Hexamer. 


Wild  Potato  of  New  Mexico. 

In  the  Rural  of  July  8,  page  454,  under 
“What  Others  Say,”  is  an  extract  from  the 
New  York  Sun  giving  an  account  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  potato  of  New  Mexico.  The  writer 
evidently  makes  a  blunder  in  regard  to  the 
tuber  in  confounding  it  with  the  potato  of  or¬ 
dinary  cultivation.  The  potato  that  grows 
wild  in  New  Mexico  is  Solanum  Fendleri,  a 
wild  native  never  under  cultivation,  and  not 
Solanum  tuberosum,  the  Irish  potato,  which 
originally  came  from  South  America,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hest  authorities,  and  which,  at 
any  rate,  has  never  been  found  growing  wild 
in  New  Mexico  or  any  other  part  of  North 
America.  I  have  had  S.  Fendleri  under  trial 
here  for  years  with  the  intention  of  hybri¬ 
dizing  it  and  Tuberosum,  but  I  have  failed,  I 
think  for  the  reason  that  pollen  is  not  de- 
ve’oped  upon  Fendleri,  and  the  cross  the 
other  way  would  be  undesirable  if  it  could  be 
made,  which  I  doubt.  D.  S.  Marvin. 


Potato  Shoots. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  experiments 
with  potatoes  by  Dr.  Sturtevant  (uoticed  in  a 
late  Rural),  especially  as  I  had  been  con¬ 
vinced  by  accident,  only  the  day  before,  that, 
as  his  work  proves,  the  p  tato  shoot  extends 
much  further  into  the  potato  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  I  noticed,  when  taking 
some  badly- sprouted  Early  Rose  Potatoes 
from  the  kettle  where  they  had  been  boiled 
for  the  hogs,  that  on  breaking  them  open  the 
form  of  the  shoot  could  be  distinctly  seen  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  center  of  the  tuber  and  on 
taking  hold  of  the  sprout  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  it  could  readily  be  extracted  from  the 
potato,  and  at  the  lower  end  minute,  rudi¬ 
mentary  ro  >ts  could  be  seen.  Does  this  not 
show  us  that  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
cutting  potatoes  for  seed  in  order  to  avoid 
severe  root  pruning,  which  could  only  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  embryo  plant  ? 

Eist  Hardwick,  Vt.  w.  h.  b. 


^ariictt  Ultra  1. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Umbrella  Magnolia  (M.  tripetala)  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  magnolias  so 
far  as  growth  is  concerned.  M  >reover,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  latitude,  both  largo 
and  small  plants  uever  receiving  the  least,  in¬ 
jury.  It  attains  a  hight  of  from  25  to  30  feet, 
with  large  leaves  aud  large  white  flowers  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  when  fully  ex¬ 
panded.  The  flowers  po'-sess  a  peculiar  odor 
which  is  rather  disagreeable  to  some  persons; 
they  are  freely  pr  iduced  in  succession  during 
the  entire  month  of  June,  and  occasionally  at 
intervals  during  other  months. 


The  Lance-leaved  Rpirsea  (S.  laneeolata  or 
Reevesiana,  as  it.  is  called  by  some, l  is  one  of 
the  oldestas  well  as  the  best  kuown  of  all  the 
spirroas.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  and  is 
of  vigorous  growth.  It  also  is  of  a  slightly 
drooping  habit,  which  renders  it  remarkably 
attractive  when  iu  bloom.  It  has  narrow 
leaves  and  large,  round  clusters  of  snow- 
white  flowers  which  are  produced  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion  as  almost  to  cover  the  entire  plant.  It 
attains  a  hight  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  when 
in  full  bloom  is  truly  magnificent,  the  long, 
slender  branches  bending  to  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  the  weight  of  the  numerous  large  clus¬ 
ters  of  snow-white  flowers. 


Spirjea  lanckolata  flore  PLENois  a  very 
valuable  variety,  differing  from  the  others  iu 
that  its  flowers  are  perfectly  double  and  of  a 
pure,  white  color.  It  retains  its  foliage  until 
very  late  iu  the  season.  It  is  unfortunately 
rather  tender,  and  is  often  injured  severely 
during  severe  seasons  in  exposed  situations. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  spiroeas, 
as  the  flowers  remain  in  perfection  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  very  desirable  for  cut  flowers.  It  is  also 
well  adapted  for  forcing,  for  which  purpose 
I  find  it  very  useful. 


Mr.  Meehan  says  that  drawings  in  Euro¬ 
pean  catalogues  exhibit  14  peas  in  a  pod.  Did 
anyoue  see  in  this  country  that  many  in  a 
pod  either  in  an  old  or  a  new  variety? 
never  did ;  my  crop  of  peas  this  season  was  tne 
finest  I  ever  saw  or  raised.  Laxb.n’s  Long 
Pod  was  remarkably  fine,  and  produced  an 
immense  crop;  the  pods  were  large  and  well 
filled,  but  there  were  only  from  eight  to  ten 
peas  in  a  pod.  They  were  given  ordinary  cul¬ 
tivation  only.  Had  they  been  given  a  little 
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more  attention,  however,  they  might  have 
produced  moro  peas  to  a  pod,  If  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  have  ever  tried  any  ex¬ 
periments  in  this  line  I  should  like  them  to 
report  the  result. 

[Our  Fair  Number  will  show  that  we  have 
this  season  shelled  and  counted  not  less  than 
2,000  pods.  Ten  perfect  seeds  in  a  pod  are  the 
most  we  have  found. — Eds.] 

For  the  late  crop  no  pea  has  ever  given 
me  more  satisfaction  than  the  Champion  of 
England.  With  me  it  has  been  remarkably 
productive  this  season,  and  I  may  add  the 
flavor  seemed  much  sweeter  than  usual.  In¬ 
deed,  I  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
sow  no  other  sort  for  the  main  crop  hereafter. 
The  Champion  is  one  of  our  old  standard  sorts 
and  is  deservedly  very  popular,  It  grows 
from  five  to  six  feet  in  high  t,  is  remarkably 
producf  ive,  and  is  of  remarkably  sweet  flavor. 


While  speaking  of  peas,  I  may  remark  that 
Carter’s  First  Crop  proved  to  be  the  earliest 
with  me  this  season.  This  variety  grows 
about  two-and-a-half  feet  high  and  is  very 
productive.  Saxton’s  Alpha  is  the  best  va¬ 
riety  l  know  of  to  succeed  this.  It  ripens 
about  the  same  time  as  Daniel  O’Rourke,  to 
which  variety  it  is  far  preferable  (for  garden 
cultivation)  on  account  of  its  excellent 
sugary  flavor,  With  me  it  has  proved  to  be 
the  earliest  wrinkled  peain  cultivation.  It  is 
very  productive,  the  pods  being  of  good  size 
and  well  filled.  It  attains  a  bight  of  about 
three  feet. 


In  sowing  peas  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
all  the  wrinkled  varieties  are  not  as  hardy  as 
the  other  sorbs  are,  ami  if  they  are  planted 
very  early  should  be  given  a  light  sandy  soil, 
otherwise  they  are  liable  to  rot. 

Queens  Co  ,  L.  I.  Chas.  E,  Parnell. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  CANES  AND 
BUSHES  OF  THE  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Two  years  ago  I  read  in  some  paper  an 
article  from  an  experienced  writer,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  know  all  about  this.  He  said  that 
only  three  or  four  canes  should  be  left  to 
grow  and  bear  fruit  from  blackberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  This  may 
do  very  well  in  a  clay  or  quite  rich  loam;  but 
it  does  not  ans«  er  at  all  for  a  poor,  sandy,  or 
fine  gravelly  soil,  except  in  the  case  of  black¬ 
berries,  and  even  these  had  best  be  left  with 
half-a-dozen  canes  to  grow  up  together.  For 
years  I  had  lefb  from  eight  to  twelve  canes  to 
grow  up  in  bushes  of  all  the  above,  except  the 
blackberries,  and  they  bore  fruit  abundantly, 
and  of  fully  medium  size.  After  reading  what 
this  writer  had  to  say  ou  the  subject,  and 
being  desirous  to  increase  the  size  of  my  ber¬ 
ries,  I  adopted  his  recommendation  of  only 
letting  three  to  four  canes  stand  together. 
The  result  is  that  several  of  the  bushes  died, 
and  not  one  bears  as  many  or  as  large  berries 
in  proportion  to  the  canes  left  as  they  did  be¬ 
fore,  so  I  shull  go  back  after  this  unfortunate 
experiment  to  my  former  method. 

The  canes  should  be  pinched  off  at  the 
hight  of  two  to  three  feet,  according  to  the 
soil  and  the  sort  of  raspberry  grown;  but 
blackberries  may  be  left  three  to  four  feet 
long.  Let  the  currants  aud  gooseberries  grow 
as  high  as  they  will.  By  keeping  the  canes  so 
short  they  do  not  require  staking,  uud  by 
having  so  many  grow  together  they  shade  the 
ground,  and  add  to  its  moisture  aud  coolness, 
which  are  essential  to  prevent  injury  from  a 
hot  sun.  A.  B.  Allen. 


Experiment  With  Peas. 


I  read  in  the  Rural  of  July  22,  a  report 
on  peas,  and  having  tried  the  same  kinds  this 
year,  I  thought  to  write  you  my  experience. 
You  speak  only  of  one  kind  of  American 
Wonder  Pea,  but  I  had  two  kinds  named 
thus:  one  I  bought  from  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Co., 
and  another  was  sent  me  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  Washington.  Those  from  Bliss 
&  Co.  are  earlier  and  more  dwarf  than  the 
others,  but  I  can’t  find  any  difference  in  the 
quality;  both  are  good  aud  prolific.  I  planted 
Bliss’s  peas  on  April  4,  and  the  others  two 
days  afterwards,  and  I  picked  the  first  Bliss’s 
peas  on  June  15,  the  others  were  12  days  later 
on  the  same  ground.  They  were  almost  two 
feet  high  while  those  of  Bliss  were  a  little 
over  one  foot. 

I  had  another  sort  of  peas  very  good 
and  prolific  and  earlier  than  the  Wonder 
Pea,  but  not  wrinkled;  it  was  sent  by  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  called  the 
Extra-early  Dexter;  I  could  not  find  that 
name  in  any  catalogue;  I  planted  them  April 
5  and  picked  the  first  June  8;  they  grow  four 
feet  high  and  require  brushing.  They  are 
smooth  but  very  good  and  more  prolific  than 
the  Dau  O’Rourke,  Is  it  a  new  kind  or  an  old 
one  with  a  new  name?  [We  do  not  know  it. 
Eds.]  I  sowed  some  Blue  Imperial  Peas  later 
in  April,  and  they  mildewed  so  badly  that 
they  had  hardly  any  pods.  Can  you  tell  me 


the  reason?  [No.  Eds]  Every  year  I  plant 
that  kind  of  peas,  and  generally  they  bear  a 
geo  rop.  J.  Balsiger. 

Madison  Co.,  Ill. 


farm  (Topics. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  AID  THE 
FARMER? 

ROB’T  W.  FURNAS. 

What  can  be  doue  for  the  farmer?  How 
can  the  toil  incident  to  his  vocation  be  dimin¬ 
ished?  How  may  his  yield  per  acre  he  in¬ 
creased?  How  may  impositions  encountered 
in  placing  products  in  mouths  and  on  backs  of 
consumers  b9  obviated?  These  together  with 
a  multitude  of  other  similar  queries  have  been 
propounded  from  earliest  recollection.  As  if 
to  afford  relief,  conventions  have  been  held, 
resolutions  passed,  and  platforms  made;  Al¬ 
liances  and  Granges  have  been  organized; 
“our  neighbor  Jones,  known  to  be  a  plain, 
practical  farmer,  an  honest  man,”  has  been 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  afterward  to 
Congress;  laws  have  been  passed  ‘‘regula¬ 
ting”  trade  and  transportation.  Still  the  evils 
complained  of  exist  about  as  before. 

Facts  are  said  to  be  very  stubborn  things — 
are!  This  may  as  well  be  understood  first,  as 
last.  Resolutions,  platforms  or  enactments, 
Legislative  or  Congressional,  of  themselves 
never  made  an  honest  man  of  a  rogue,  or  a 
sober  man  of  a  drunkard — never  will.  Nor 
will  they  cure  the  ills  narrated,  incident  to 
agriculture  and  the  farmer.  These  things  are 
well  enough  in  their  places;  but  at  best,  they 
are  simply  evidences  that  something  is  wrong 
and  needs  to  be  righted.  The  real  practical 
and  substantial  remedy  is  indicated  in  a  short 
article  printed  in  the  Rural  of  date  July  22, 
under  the  head :  ‘ “Intel ligeuce  is  the  Measure  of 
Success.”  When  we  find  that  a  population  with 
28  to  S6  per  cent,  illiterate,  produces  but  14.2 
bushels  of  corn. per  acre,  while  another,  with 
but  two  to  three  per  cent,  illiterate,  produces 
30.5  bushels  per  acre,  we  come  in  contact  with 
one  of  the  most  stubborn  of  stubborn  facts. 
Whoever  dreamed  of  one  engaging  in  any  of 
the  professions  or  any  branch  of  meehanics? 
without  first  obtaining  a  special  education  for 
that  special  calling!  When  we  consider  the 
fact  that  all  we  eat,  drink  or  wear,  comes 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  soil,  may  we 
not  consider  it  important  that  we  be  fitted 
by  education  to  till  it  intelligently  and  ad¬ 
vantageously  ?  Dr.  Johnson  I  think  it  was,  said 
in  some  of  his  lectures  on  agriculture — in  sub¬ 
stance — that  on  it  “a  thousand  millions  of 
men  are  dependent  for  their  very  sustenance; 
io  its  prosecution  nine-tenths  of  the  fixed 
capital  of  all  civilized  nations  is  embarked; 
on  it  probably  two  hundred  millions  of  men 
expend  their  daily  toil! ”  If  the  half  even  of 
this  l>e  true,  why  is  not  agriculture — the  farm¬ 
er’s  vocation — equal  in  importance  with  any 
other  of  the  factors  that  combine  to  make  a 
prosperous  people?  Why  should  not  the  same 
intelligence  and  qualifications  be  requisite? 
There  always  has  beeu,  and  still  is  to  an 
alarming  extent,  a  lack  of  appliei  intelligent 
labor  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  less  intel¬ 
ligent  always  in  all  things,  fall  a  prey  to  the 
more  intelligent. 

For  the  condition  indicated,  there  is  a  sequel 
in  part  at  least.  The  farmer  parents  too 
often  apportion  the  brightest  boy,  or  boys  to 
the  professions,  giving  the  benefits  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  that  direction,  while  the  dull  ones,  and 
that  because,  perhaps,  they  are  the  most 
sturdy  physically,  are  kept  on  the  farm  with¬ 
out  education,  bone  and  muscle  being  con¬ 
sidered  the  only  essentials.  This  line  followed, 
and  a  race  Of  the  less  intelligent  will  be  found 
at  the  plow. 

A  “  better  time  is  coming  ”  however— near, 
at  haud.  Our  agricultural  colleges,  and 
other  means  of  imparting  agricultural  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  for  this 
pursuit,  coutribute  to  other  desirable  and 
more  beneficial  results.  “Time  was  when 
philosophy  marched  along  highways,  wrapped 
in  lordly  pride,  which  disdained  all  associa¬ 
tion  with  labor.  If  it  deigned  to  cast  even  a 
look  across  the  hedge  that  divided,  it  was  to 
vent  its  scorn  on  the  dusty  and  less  intelli¬ 
gent  brain  there  engaged.  But  within  our 
memory  all  this  has  been  changed!  The  white 
hand  has  clasped  the  brown;  the  teeming 
brain  has  grasped  the  plow,  the  pruning  hook 
and  sickle,  aud  with  what  glorious  results, ’’ 
approprialely  says  another. 

Brownville,  Neb. 


Pig-Killing  Sows. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  will  make  a 
man  feel  so  much  like  indulging  in  profanity 
as  on  going  to  his  hog-house  where  he  has  an 
extra  nice  hog  from  which  he  expects  to  raise 
some  extra-nice  pigs,  to  find  that  the  sow  has 
had  pigs  and  killed  them  all.  Now  that  man 
might  have  raised  his  pigs  if  he  had  thought 
in  time.  The  man  who  loses  his  pigs  in  this  way 


has  kept  his  sow  shut  up  all  Winter  or  Sum¬ 
mer  in  a  pen  with  a  tight  floor  where  she 
could  not  root  the  ground,  and  the  beast  has 
a  very  natural  hankering  after  something 
fresh.  If  a  man  wishes  success  with  his  pigs 
(and  all  men  do)  he  should  let  the  sow  run 
out  on  the  ground,  if  it  is  only  a  yard  10  feet 
square,  where  she  can  root,  and  get  worms 
and  roots,  and  she  will  not  kill  her  pigs. 

Steuben  G'o.,  N.  Y.  Bertly  Wilder. 


(Tlje  Pmiltnj  l)ftur. 

POULTRY  KEEPING-No.  2. 

COMMENCING  THE  BUSINES8. 

After  a  person  has  decided  to  keep  poul¬ 
try,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  the  first 
consideration  is  the  building  of  a  poultry- 
house,  if  there  is  not  one  already.  As  no  single 
plan  for  a  poultry'- house  could  be  given  which 
would  answer  the  best  purpose  in  every  case, 
a  few  general  hints,  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  novice,  are  all  that  shall  now  be 
attempted.  Architectural  style  is  of  little 
importance  as  compared  with  good  location 
and  convenient  arrangement. 

In  choosing  a  location  for  a  hennery  let  it 
be  such  that  the  poultry-house  may  face  either 
east,  south  or  southwest,  but  not  the  other 
points  of  compass.  A  place  that  can  be  easily 
protected  from  harsh  winds  in  Winter  and 
yet  such  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays 
may  be  had  on  the  front  of  the  poultry  house, 
is  the  best  situation.  The  yard  in  which  the 
fowls  are  to  run  should  have  a  naturally  dry 
soil,  or  such  as  may  be  made  so  by  drainage, 
aud  it  should  contain,  if  possible,  uo  uneven 
places  or  hollows  into  which  water  may  settle. 
It  is  always  well  to  give  the  fowls  as  large  a 
range  as  possible  in  the  Summer,  and  if  one 
does  not  care  to  devote  a  very  large  space 
exclusively  to  a  poultry-yard,  fruit  trees  may 
occupy  it  to  a  good  advantage. 

In  erecting  a  poultry-house  it  is  well  to 
make  it  a  little  larger  Chau  seems  necessary  at 
first.  The  tendency  is  to  add  to  the  stock  of 
fowls  whenever  a  promising  new  variety 
comes  before  the  public,  or  when  some  pecu¬ 
liar  attractions  are  set  forth  by  those  breeds 
not  “  on  hand”  when  business  is  begun,  and 
unless  there  is  a  little  surplus  space  ora  “thin- 
niug  out,”  overcrowding  will  follow.  About 
four  square  feel  of  ground  space  are  desirable, 
if  not  essential,  for  each  fowl,  though  if  the 
out  door  range  is  unlimited  less  space  in  doors 
will  do. 

Not  over  30  or  40  fowls  should  be  kept  in 
each  pen  12x14  feet  in  size,  though  of  course 
more  than  that  have  been  housed  together  in 
a  single  pen  without  serious  results.  However, 
the  safost  way  is  to  provide  plenty  of  room 
and  then  carefully  watch  the  wants  of  each 
bird.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  more  fowls 
a  man  has  the  worse  off,  in  that  respect,  he  is; 
but  if  they  are  kept  in  separate  peus  iu  about 
equal  divisions,  a  large  number  can  be  kept 
as  well  as  a  few.  The  great  difficulty  in  con¬ 
fining  many  together  is  the  liability  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  diseased  fowl  infecting  the  whole  flock. 

If  one  wishes  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trou¬ 
ble,  foundations  and  walls  of  stone  and  mor¬ 
tar  will  give  the  best  satisfaction  doubtless, 
making  the  house  cool  in  Summer  and  warm 
in  Winter.  Concrete  is  also  used  with  suc¬ 
cess  by  some,  but  wood  is  the  most  common 
building  material  for  poultry-houses.  When 
they  are  sided  up  with  boards,  tarred  paper 
or  felt  should  be  placed  between  the  weather- 
boarding  and  inside  sheathing,  ana  if  the  in¬ 
side  can  be  lathed  and  plastered  so  much  the 
better.  AV indows  should  be  movable,  so  that 
iu  Summer  any  or  all  may  be  replaced  by 
slats  or  screens  for  ventilation.  This  point  of 
PROPER  VENTILATION 

is  too  often  overlooked  in  building  or  repair¬ 
ing  poultry-houses,  and  yet  upon  it  will  largely 
depend  the  health  of  the  fowls.  A  ventilator 
should  be  made  in  the  peak  of  the  roof  if  the 
rooms  are  not  ceiled  above,  and  if  they  are, 
openiugs,  provided  with  shutters,  should  be 
made  near  the  ceilings  on  opposite  sides,  in 
order  to  have  a  circulation  of  air,  care  being 
taken  to  build  the  perches  so  that  the  fowls, 
at  night,  may  not  be  in  the  draft.  Alt  venti¬ 
lators  should  be  arranged  to  close  tightly  in 
case  it  is  desired  to  fumigate  the  apartments 
in  order  to  destroy  the  vermin  that  prey  upon 
fowls 

As  to  the  material  for  the  floors,  wood  is  the 
least  desirable,  since  vermin  And  in  it  so 
mauy  crevices  and  holes  in  which  to  conceal 
themselves  and  thus  escape  the  effects  of 
fumigation  when  it  is  practieei.  Cement 
makes  a  good  flooring,  though  somewhat  ex¬ 
pensive.  Probably  the  ground  itself,  when  it 
is  perfectly  dry,  is  about  as  good  a  “  flooring” 
as  any,  and  this  may  be  improved  by  a  layer 
of  ashes  worked  in  with  the  soil  and  every 
year  removed  and  renewed  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches.  All  the 

INTERIOR  FIXTURES 

should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  removed 


for  the  purpose  of  cleaning;  the  perches 
should  he  movable  and  flat,  or  nearly  so — never 
round — and  set  at  such  a  distance  apart  that 
the  fowls  will  not  touch  one  another  when  on 
them;  ladder  ways  should  be  provided  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  fowls  to  reach  the  perches  without 
flying,  as  they  are  liable  to  injuries  from  falls 
in  missing  their  hold;  nest  boxes  should  be 
conveniently  arranged  so  that  the  eggs  may 
be  removed  from  without  bo  as  not  to  disturb 
the  fowls;  the  feeding-boxes  and  water-pans 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  fowls  cannot 
get  into  them,  thus  preventing  a  mingling  of 
dirt  with  feed,  by  which  the  germs  of  disease 
are  often  conveyed  from  the  ground  to  the 
feed-boxes  and  then  swallowed — one  of  the 
most  common  methods  of  spreading  the  fatal 
chicken  cholera.  In  the  arrangement  of  all 
these  mterior  fixtures,  a  little  common  sense 
can  be  used  to  advantage  toward  making  the 
house  comfortable,  healthful  and  convenient. 
No  arbitrary  directions  need  be  given;  cir¬ 
cumstances  must  govern  largely. 

In  “commencing  the  business”  novices 
should  be  warned  against  breeding  fowls  with 
the  idea  of  making  money  simply  from  selling 
eggs  and  fowls  at  fancy  prices  for  breeding 
purposes.  Such  an  idea  has  brought  failure 
to  more  than  one  would-be  poultryman.  It  is 
well  enough  to  get  $25  for  a  pair  of  fowls 
when  you  can  afford  it,  but  those  who  get 
these  prices  have,  in  most  cases,  worked  up  to 
them  gradually,  whereas  the  enthusiastic 
poultry  fancier  wants  to  do  the  same  thing  at 
a  single  stroke. 

The  only  safe  way  is  to  raise  poultry  and 
eggs  for  market  purposes,  and  not  count  on 
much  besides.  The  object  should  be  not  to 
increase  the  selling  price  but  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production ;  then  if  we' are  fortunate 
enough  in  time  to  make  sales  of  superior  fowls 
or  eggs  for  breeding  purposes,  the  receipts 
therefrom  will  be  “clear  gain,”  but  we  should 
not  place  an  extra  dependence  upon  snch  sales. 

Again,  if  one  is  starting  “new”  in  the 
business  and  buys  his  fowls,  and  wishes  to 
have  pure  breeds,  he  should  find  responsible 
dealers,  and  from  one  procure  his  hens  or  pul¬ 
lets  and  from  another  the  cocks  or  cockerels, 
and  it  may  then  be  well  to  ascertain'  if  they 
are  closely  related.  In-breeding  has  its  advo¬ 
cates,  but  the  inexperienced  had  better  not  try 
it.  The  months  of  August  and  September  are 
the  best  time  to  buy  stock  cheap,  as  many 
breeders  have  stopped  breeding  for  the  season 
and  wish  to  make  room  for  new  stock,  and 
others  may  have  a  surplus  of  young  cockerels 
and  will  dispose  of  them  at  a  low  price. 

In  the  next  article,  the  best  breeds  of  fowls 
for  the  farmers’  use  will  be  discussed.  J.  w.  d. 

- ♦ - 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HENS  "PAY-” 


“You’ve  a  mighty  purty  gang  of  hens  and 
chickens,”  said  neighbor  Perkins,  as  we  were 
on  the  way  to  take  a  look  at  the  garden,  “and 
they  do  say  Mrs.  Cornplanter  beats  the  whole 
neighborhood  at  making  ’em  pay.” 

“Well,  yes,  we  make  them  pay  a  little 
profit;  besides,  it  is  a  great  convenience  to 
have  an  abundance  of  fresh  eggs  on  hand  or  a 
fat  chicken  when  we  need  it.” 

“Somehow  or  ’nother”  said  Perkins,  “our 
hens  seem  to  be  more  plague  than  profit.” 
(And  so  it  is  with  many  another  man,  and  in 
other  things  besides  poultry  raisiug.)  By  a 
few  well-directed  questions  I  learned  that 
neighbor  P.’s  poultry  were  fed  corn  during 
the  Winter,  shifting  for  themselves  two- 
thirds  of  the  year;  that  no  attention  is  given 
to  the  lice  with  which  they  are  continually 
infested;  that  they  were  dogged  out  of  the 
garden,  out  of  the  orchard,  and  away  from 
the  kitchen  door,  and  when  one  was  wanted 
for  the  dinner  table,  there  was  a  grand  rally 
of  all  the  forces,  aud  poor  “Biddy”  was  cor¬ 
nered  or  “run  down.” 

But  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  gar¬ 
den  Mr.  Perkins  had  found  another  surprise, 
aud  his  first  exclamation,  before  taking  any 
notice  of  the  “stuff”  we  caoie  to  examine, was, 
“I  should  think  your  chickens  would  destroy 
your  garden;  I  see  them  all  over  the  place.” 

“They  are  weil  fed  twice  daily,"  I  replied, 
“and  the  younger  chicks  with  their  mothers 
three  times,  and  though  sometimes  a  little 
damage  is  done,  with  a  full  supply  of  food 
they  are  not  very  troublesome.  We  are  care¬ 
ful  not  to  frighten  them,  but  let  them  come 
and  go  as  they  please.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  insects  destroyed  more  than  pay  for  the 
few  berries,  peas,  tomatoes,  etc.,  eaten.” 

“But  how  do  you  manage  to  raise  early 
chickens?  The  hawks  take  nearly  all  of  oars.” 

“Those  are  not  early  hatched.  About  May  1 
is  early  enough ;  at  that  time  we  have  warm 
weather;  the  young  hawks  have  left  the  nests 
and  do  not  i  equire  chickens  for  breakfast,  and 
by  the  first  of  August  our  May  chicks  are 
about  as  large  as  those  hatched  in  March.  We 
find  more  profit  in  the  sale  of  eggs  than  chick¬ 
ens,  as  in  the  present  condition  of  our  village 
market  a  chicken  is  a  chicken,  and  we  can’t 
afford  to  sell  in  a  market  where  such  a  senti¬ 
ment  prevail5  We  sell  our  eggs  directly  to 
the  consumers,  delivering  once  or  twice  a 
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week  and  warrant  every  egg,  and  get  a  trifle 
more  than  the  market  price.” 

Just  at  this  moment  Mrs.  C.  crossed  the 
yard  on  her  way  to  feed  the  poultry  and 
gather  the  eggs:  there  were  perhaps  50  chick¬ 
ens,  old  and  young,  running  about  her  feet 
and  more  corning  from  all  directions. 

"Well,  I  do  declare  !”  soys  Mr.  P.,  "when 
anyone  goes  among  our  hens  they  run  and 
fly  as  though  a  fox  was  after  them.  I  had  an 
idea  that  a  hen  was  almost  of  no  account  at 
all,  but  it  seems  under  Mrs.  C.’s  management 
she  pays  for  her  board,  and  also  makes  quite 
a  display  of  affection  for  her  mistress.  But  I 
must  go  now,  and  we  will  continue  this  here 
subject  some  other  day.”  “Cornplanter." 

Henderson  Co.,  N.  C. 

- - -  -  ■ 

Remedy  for  Chicken  Cholera. 

Here  is  a  remedy,  or  preventive  of  the 
chicken  cholera,  which  I  have  successfully 
used  for  two  years.  While  my  neighbors 
have  been  losing  nearly  their  entire  flock 
mine  have  been  healthy,  and  I  have  never  had 
a  case  to  my  knowledge:  Take  a  barrel,  saw 
it  asunder  in  halves,  put  about  three  quarts 
of  unslaked  lime  in  one  of  the  halves,  to¬ 
gether  with  half  a  pound  or  one  pound  (to  suit 
the  necessity)  of  alum;  fill  the  half  barrel  with 
water;  when  slaked  and  settled  take  from  one 
pint  to  one  quart  (  is  the  case  require^ )  and  put 
it  in  every  pail  of  water  given  the  fowls  to 
drink.  The  litne  will  answer  for  a  second  half 
barrel  of  water,  but  the  same  quantity  of 
alum  should  be  added  as  before.  It  continued 
daily  during  the  sickly  season  I  can,  from  my 
experience,  assure  readers  of  the  Rural  that 
their  fowls  will  not  be  troubled  with  the 
chicken  cholera. 

Bchraalenbu'-gb,  N.  J.  C.  S.  Cooper. 


SHORT-HORNED  BULL  HARRY  HOTSPUR. 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  a  famous  farmer,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
princely  father.  He  spends  a  good  deal  or 
money  in  agricultural  operations,  stock 
raising,  and  donations  to  agricultural  Socie¬ 
ties,  and  to  enterprises  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  He  also  graciously 
consents  to  lend  the  glory  of  his  royal 
presence  to  the  choicest  of  the  agricultural 
shows,  and,  as  be  always  does  elsewhere  he 
sometimes  delivers  a  graceful  and  sens’ble 
speech  at  prominent  agricultural  meetings. 
His  Royal  Highness’  cows,  bulls,  calves  and 
pigs  often  contend  with  noble  and  vulgar 
beasts  in  the  show-yard  or  pen,  and  do  not 
bear  off  the  honors  oftener  than  such  royal 
animals  ought  in  fairness  to  do.  At  the  late 
Royal  Show  at  Reading  bis  two  year- old  bull, 
Harry  Hotspur,  for  instance,  took  only  the 
third  prize  in  the  class  for  Short- horn  bulla 
calved  in  1890,  the  first  prize  falling  to  the  lot 
of  Bright  Helm,  belonging  to  Mr.  P.  J.  8. 
Foljambe,  M,  P.,  and  the  second  to  Baron 
Sedgewick,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wake¬ 
field,  of  Kendal.  Hotspur  is  a  very  pretty 
roan,  from  the  Prince’s  farm  at  Sandring¬ 
ham,  and  all  seem  to  agree  that  he  real!}’ 
deserved  his  ttaira  place  among  12  competi¬ 
tors. 

- - ♦-*-* - 

SOME  NOTES  ON  ‘'NOTES  BY  A 
STOCKMAN." 


RICHARD  GOODMAN,  JR. 

Nobody  reads  "Stockman’s”  contributions 
to  the  columns  of  the  Rural  with  more  in¬ 
terest  and  enjoyment  than  1  do;  nobody 
relishes  more  highly  his  fine  edged  criticisms, 
cutting  away  equally  as  they  do  tough  old  • 
knotty  errors  and  the  light  cobwebs  of  mis 
ehievous  speculation. 

But  our  friend  must  have  been  napping 
when  he  wrote  ht3  contribution  for  the  issue 
of  July  J-O.b — too  many  potato  bugs  or  too 
many  mosquito  bites  for  even  the  strong  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  friend !  For  example,  "Stock- 
man”  calmly  remarks  of  the  Guernsey  race 
•of  cattle,  “It  is  in  every  respect  the  equal  of 
the  Jersey  and  in  some  respects  superior,’’ 
Let  us  look  into  this:  The  leading  breeders  of 
Guernseys  while  claiming  more  beef,  and  a 
deeper  color  for  the  milk  and  its  products, 
have  never  claimed  a  higher  flavor,  an  equal 
quantity,  nor  an  approach  to  the  quality  of 
the  Jersey  butter.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
popularity  of  the  Jersey  rests  primarily  on  the 
firmness  of  the  butter  in  dogdays  and  its  ex* 
cellent  grain  the  year  round;  and,  secondly, 
upon  their  great  annual  butter  yield. 

The  color  of  the  butter  is  the  only  point  we 
Jersey  men  yield  to  the  breeders  of  Guernseys, 
and  as  compared  with  the  flavor,  texture  and 
annual  product.this  matter  of  color  is  of  least 
importance,  especially  as  it  is  easily  imitated 
by  the  harmless  and  agreeable  annatto.  As  to 
the  flavor  of  the  butter  of  Jerseys  L  have  never 
heard  any  experienced  person  suggest  that 


that  of  any  other  breed  equaled  it.  Itstexture 
is  not  approached  by  the  butter  of  any  other 
breed.  And  the  butter  of  the  Guernspys  is 
notoriously  oily.  And  as  to  the  annual  and 
weekly  product,  Jersey  men  have  not  only 
taken  the  lead,  but  feel  well  satisfied  that  they 
will  each  year  increase  their  distance. 


tine  and  attempts  to  make  his  readers  believe 
that  this  gentleman  sells  his  stock  at  lower 
rates  than  his  neighbors.  Misled  evidently  by 
the  sentiment  of  “  Farmers’  prices  are  the 
rule,”  he  has  never  made  any  further  investi¬ 
gation. 

Now  I  can  give  "  Stockman  ”  a  fact  or  two, 


good  thing  you  know  to  keep  the  air  stirring 
these  hot  days. 

- »-»-♦ - 

Lessening  Risks  from  Horned  Cattle. 
Though  admitting  that  horns  are  ornamen¬ 
tal,  I  cannot  discover  their  usefulness  while  on 
the  animal’s  head.  It  will  probably  be  some 
years  before  we  have  a  breed  of  polled  cattle 
equaling  in  their  peculiar  sphere  either  the 
Short  born  or  Jersey,  hut  we  can  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  rendering  the  weapons  harm¬ 
less.  My  little  grade  Jersey  cows  seemed  to 
take  especial  delight  in  trying  the  effect  of 
their  sharp  horns  on  the  sheep,  the  hogs  and 
one  another  whenever  the  opportunity  occur¬ 
red.  Accordingly  I  had  wooden  balls,  two 
inches  in  diameter  turned; these  I  fitted  to  the 
end  of  the  horns,  securing  them  in  place  by  a 
small  screw.  Not  only  did  they  prevent 
goring  but  they  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
disposition  of  the  animals — they  seemed  to 
understand  that  their  powers  were  limited, 
and  it  was  dull  working  with  blunt  tools. 

M.  B.  P. 


pi)  leal. 


OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  AND  GOR¬ 
DON,  K.  G. 

The  Duke  of  R’chmond  and  Gordon  K.  G  , 
who  was  elected  on  July  lGth,  President  of  the 
R^yal  Agricultural  Society  of  Englaud  for 
the  coming  year  to  succeed  Mr.  W.  Wells,  the 
late  efficient  President,  has,  like  his  father 
before  him,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  been 
for  a  long  time  distinguished  for  his  hearty 
interest  in  matters  agricultural.  Uis  father 
was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  twice  its  President,  and  this  is  the 
second  time  the  present  Duke  has  been  elected 
to  that  position.  As  great  landowners  liberal 
in  tbeir  dealings  with  their  tenants  and  earn¬ 
est  in  their  efforts  for  the  best  interests  of  na¬ 
tional  agriculture,  as  they  understood  them, 
father  and  son  have  always  been  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  and  all  the  recent 
legislation  against  the  importation  of  cattle 
disease?— only  a  small  share  of  which  has 
been  directed  against  this  country — have 
been  largely  due  to  his  initiative  and  his 
labor  in  carrying  the  measures  through 
the  House  of  Lords  The  latest  service 
he  has  rendered  to  British  agriculture  has 
been  as  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Distress,  of  which  our  readers 
have  heard  a  great  deal  withiu  the  last  three 
years  during  which  it  has  been  engaged  in  a 
laborious  inquiry  into  the  matter,  which  has 
just  been  completed.  The  final  report  was 
signed  by  the  Commissioners  on  Wednesday, 
July  12th,  on  which  ocean' on  these  gentlemen 
presented  the  Duke  with  a  handsome  memorial 
appreciative  of  his  services  as  their  Chief 
The  portrait,  Fig.  252,  re  engraved  from  the 
English  Agricultural  Gazette,  is  said  to  be  a 
fair  likeness  of  his  Grace. 


i^IbccUrtucci"1 


CATALOGUES,  ETC., 

The  Farm  yard  Club  of  Jotham— There 
is  hardly  anything  in  which  the  "good” 
old  times  of  our  forefathers  differed  more 
widely  from  those  of  to-day  than  in  their 
respective  methods  of  imparting  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  education.  Formerly 
"learning,”  asa  rule, was  confined  to  particular 
clashes,  aud  little  or  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  diffuse  it  among  the  people  at  largo.  The 
works  that  treated  of  it  were  written  in  a 
style  and  generally  in  a  language  which  the 
"commonality”  could  not  understand.  In 
imparting  instruction  even  to  the  compara- 
ively  small  number  that  received  any  bo 
yond  the  mere  elementary  branches, the  "rod” 
was  the  teacher’s  main  reliance  in  urgiug 
his  p  ipil  over  the  "hard”  road  to  knowledge. 
Instead  of  making  this  road  smooth  and 
easy  to  young  and  old,  teacners  acted  as  if 
they  thought  the  value  of  the  lore  sought 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  obstructions  piled 
on  the  way  to  it.  Nowadays  we  have  changed 
all  that,  much  to  the  advantage  and  comfort 
of  the  rising  generation  aud  to  the  benefit  of 
their  elders.  The  great  object  of  contempo¬ 
rary  touchers  appears  to  be  to  make  knowl¬ 
edge  attractive  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it 
easy  and  pleasant.  Astronomy,  yes,  and 
geology,  b  >tany  and  several  other  scieuees  ai’e 
made  delightful  in  tales  of  exciting  idven- 
lure;  political  economy  and  statesmanship  are 
made  absorbingly  mb  renting  in  novels;  his¬ 
tory  is  stu  Ued  with  aruuzing  relish  in  ro¬ 
mances,  and  agriculture  is  taught  in  the 
pleasantest  mauner  either  in  farm  stories  or 
conversational  essays  as  interesting  as  they 
are  instructive. 

Of  this  last  kind  is  the  "Farm  Yard  Club  to 
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Short-horn  Bull,  Harry  Hotspur.  [After  the  Agricultural  Gazette.]— Fin.  251. 


In  fact  the  very  claim  of  more  carcass  made 
for  the  Guernseys  would  seem  to  be  the 
strongest  argument  against  their  value  as 
butter  producers.  Fat  on  the  carcass  and  fat 
in  the  udder  will  not  go  together.  It  is  not 
possible  to  combine  great  strength  with  great 
speed.  We  do  not  cross  the  Clydesdale  or  the 
Percberon  with  the  American  trotter  and 
expect  to  unite  the  speed  of  the  one  with  the 
strength  of  the  other. 

Again  "Stockman”  remarks  that  the  Guern¬ 
seys  have  not  been  "boomed’’  yet,  and  that  a 
good  Guernsey  can  be  bought  for  "  a  hundred 
dollars  or  go.”  What  will  Mr.  Norton,  Mr. 
Beach,  Mr.  Bowditch,  or  Dr.  Borland  say  to 
this?  They  who  have  roused  so  much  interest 
in  thi»  breed  that  they  willingly  pay  $000 
at  public  auction  for  a  cow  and  calmly  refuse 
to  be  tempted  by  an  offer  of  $2,000  for  a  cow 
in  their  stables!  If  "Stockman”  can  get  "good 
animals”  of  this  breed  for  "a  hundred  dollars 
or  so,”  he  would  put  money  in  his  purse  by 


which  I  think  will  at  the  same  time  show  that 
Mr.  Valentine  is  not  only  one  of  the  leading 
breeders  in  this  country,  considering  the  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  farming,  but  that  he 
is  too  wise  a  business  man  vo  follow  our  friend 
"Stockman’s”  Utopian  theory  of  selling  his 
stock  at  anything  under,  not  to  say  at  a  tenth 
of,  their  market  price.  For  example,  Hough¬ 
ton  Farm  has  recently  sold  to  a  friend  of  mine 
a  young  Jersey  bull  for  $1  200— and  the  bull 
was  worth  this  sum — but  this  is  hardly  the 
farmers’  price,  $87  50,  of  friend  "Stockman  I’ 
I  offered  Houghton  Farm  $2,000  for  a  young 
J ersey  bull  last  year,  and  they  would  not  let 
me  have  him  at  that  price — and  they  were 
wise  in  not  taking  this  sum— butthisis  hardly 
$S7  50,  "the  farmers’  price!”  And  1  have  yet 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Valentine  has  ever  sold  his 
sheep  or  horses  or  pigs  at  any  lower  rates. 

One  point  more  and  we  will  give  "Stock- 
man”  a  chance.  In  quoting  Mr.  Le  Brocq’s 
just  criticisms  of  the  scale  of  points  of  the 


Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  Knight  of  the  Garter.— Fig.  252. 


collecting  a  group  for  Mr.  Herkness  or  Mr. 
Kellogg  to  sell  for  him. 

Then  "Stockman”  indulges  himself  in  a 
fling  at  those  breeders  who  are  not  willing  to 
sell  their  carefully  bred  stock  for  less  than 
market  prices,  and  goes  on  to  quote  one  name¬ 
less  benefactor  of  his  race  who  rattled  off  his 
Guernseys  at  an  average  of  $87.50,  each,  old 
and  youug!  And  then,  to  clinch  this  wild 
communistic  theory,  he  drags  in  Mr.  Valen¬ 


Island  of  Jersey  cattle  judges,  he  seems  to  be 
lahoriug  under  the  impression  that  this  same 
scale  of  points  is  in  use  generally  in  judging 
Jersey  cattle  in  this  country.  I  take  pleasure 
in  calling  his  attention  to  the  scale  of  points 
adopted  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
in  1875,  aud  in  use  ever  since,  in  which  the 
cow  may  receive  27  points  out  of  100  for  her 
udder,  instead  of  14,  as  in  the  Island  Ecale. 

Now,  friend  Stockman,  your  turn.  It  is  a 


a 


farmers  are  apt  to  take  the  cue  from  larger 
ones,  and  invest  in  machinery  entirely  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  farm  to  economically 

handle . In  general  principles  the  debt 

for  a  tool  that  pinches  when  payment  comes 
is  a  debt  that  should  not  have  been  incurred. 
Batter  have  used  the  old  tools  another  year, 
or  hired  Che  use  of  one  from  a  neighbor  who 
could  alTonl  to  own  one,  or  who  had  bought 
one  to  work  for  hire  The  prosperous  period 
will  not  always  continue,  and  the  advice  that 
points  toward  economy  and  a  generat  balanc¬ 
ing  up  while  it  does  continue,  is  the  safest  to 
follow.  ....  The  sales  of  tools  which  take 
‘talk’ to  effect,  are  the  sales  that  give  both 

parties  trouble . No  test  is  instituted 

to  discover  weaknesses  or  to  make  compari¬ 
sons,  all  is  done  by  talk,  aqd  farmers  are  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  be  captured  by  it.  The  rage  for 
buying  machinery  is  all  wrong,  and  when 
another  ‘  Black  Friday’  comes  it  will  catch 
many  a  farmer  with  an  iron  dad  note  to 

ipay,  for  which  value  has  not  been  receiv¬ 
ed.  The  investment  and  interest  are  gone, 
and  the  earning'  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  square  the  account.* 

The  failure  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  sugar  last  year,  and  the 
ten  thousand  failures  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  the  past  twenty- five  yea's,  have  been 
mainly  due  to  this: — that  the  crop  was 
worked  too  earlyin  its  development.  At 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  fact 
that  the  seed  which  gave  the  crop  was  only 
cSj  planted  the  last  of  June,  enabled  one  con 
fklehtly  to  predict  that  sugar  could  no 
be  produced  from  the  crop,  and  it  wa 
iSM  not,  except  in  small  quantities.  ^ 

Average  analyses  ot  tire  juices  of 
varieties  of  sorghum  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
1881. 

Seefltn  5  w’tc 
doir»h.  later- 
7.  '7  IMt 
R.7n  1.83 
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There  is  no  reason  why  farmers  should  not 
be  the  kindest  and  most  cultivated  of  men. 
There  is  nothing  in  plowing  the  fields  to  make 
men  cross,  cruel,  and  crabbed.  To  look  upon 
the  sunny  slopes  covered  with  daisies  does  not 
tend  to  make  men  unjuBt.  Whoever  labors 
for  the  happiness  of  those  be  loves,  elevates 
himself,  no  matter  whether  he  works  in  the 
dark  and  dreary  shops  or  in  the  perfumed 
fields.  To  work  for  others  is,  in  reality,  the 
only  way  in  which  a  man  can  work  for  him¬ 
self.  Selfishness  is  ignorance.  Speculators 
cannot  make  unless  somebody  loses.  In  the 
realm  of  speculation  every  success  has  at  least 
one  victim.  The  harvest  reaped  by  the  farmer 
benefits  all  aud  injures  none.  For  him  to 
succeed  it  is  not  necessary  that  some  one 
should  fail.  The  same  i3  true  of  all  pro¬ 
ducers — of  all  laborers . W hen  the 

life  of  a  farmer  is  such  as  I  have  described* 


sleep.  .  .  .  The  farmer  has  been  elevated 
through  science,  and  be  should  not  forget  the 
debt  he  owes  to  the  mechanic,  to  the  inventor, 
to  the  thinker.  He  should  remember  that  all 
laborers  belong  to  the  same  grand  family — 
that  they  are  the  real  kings  and  queens,  the 

only  true  nobility. . 

Above  all,  let  every  farmer  treat  his  wife 
and  children  with  infinite  kindness.  Give 
your  sons  and  daughters  every  advantage 
within  your  power.  In  the  air  of  kindness 
they  will  grow  about  you  like  flowers.  They 
will  fill  your  homes  with  sunshine  and  all  your 
years  with  joy.  Do  not  try  to  rule  by  force. 
A  blow  from  the  parent  leaves  a  scar  on  the 
soul.  I  should  feel  ashamed  to  die  surrounded 
by  children  I  had  whipped.  Think  of  feeling 
upon  your  dying  lips  the  kiss  of  a  child  you 

had  struck . Farmers  should  live 

like  princes.  Eat  the  best  things  you  raise 


Jotham.”  an  octavo  volume  of  603  pages,  by 
the  Hon.  G.  B.  Loring,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  articles  of  the  series  here  col¬ 
lected  in  book  form  were  originally  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  Boston  Globe.  In  them  Dr.  Loring 
presents  his  views  on  matters  of  agricultural 
interest  through  the  mouths  of  the  practical 
farmers  of  an  educated  community  living  in 
Jotham,  a  fertile,  thrifty,  picturesquely  sit¬ 
uated  township  imaginatively  located  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  form  of  conversations  on  various  agri¬ 
cultural  topics  between  the  members  of  the 
Club  composed  of  the  principal  farmers  of  the 
community.  The  chief  topics  treated  of 
are: — The  Organization  of  a  Club;  Cattle; 
Fertilizers;  Draiuage;  The  Hay  Crop;  Pasture 
Land;  Root  Crops;  Grain  Crop?;  Market 
Gardening;  Farm  Superstitious;  Cranberries; 
Small  Fruits  Bud  Flowers;  Fruit  Culture; 
Grape  Culture  ;  Implements  of  Husbandry  ; 
Smaller  Animals  on  the  Farm;  The 
Horse;  Tree  Planting.  Several  chapteis 
are  devoted  to  most  of  these  subjects,  and  i 
the  conversational  style  of  treatment 
permits  the  introduction  of  various  opin  (3 
ions  on  the  different  points  discussed.  A  pji 
slender  thread  of  sentimental  interest  con  |l 
nected  with  the  rustic  courtship  and  happy  g| 
marriage  of  a  couple  of  the  dramatis  per  j=? 
runs  through  the  work,  enhancing  P 


sonce 

its  value  according  to  some  and  deprecut 
iug  it  according  to  others.  Some  there  are  j^|| 
who  think  an  instructive  work  should  be  fcg 
crammed  with  solid  chunks  of  knowledge 
pressed  so  closely  together  that  there  will  N;; 
be  no  room  for  extraneous  matter ;  others  |J5G 
believe  the  ordinary  human  capacity  for 
learning  is  somewhat  like  the  digestive  oi-  joSsi 
gans  of  cattle— both  work  all  the  better  for 
having  sou.e  loose  matter  intermixed 
with  the  concentrated  pabulum.  This 
handsome,  profusely  illustrated  volume 
contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and 
useful  information  given  in  a  simple  style 
easily  intelligible  to  all.  It  is  also  rich 
in  those  felicities  of  language  and  illus¬ 
tration  which  distinguish  the  writings  of 
a  man  of  broad  culture  who  has  read  and 
thought  much  on  a  multitude  of  subjects,  from 
those  of  a  specialist  whose  entire  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  engrossed  by  a  single  studyr. 
Published  by  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.  Boston, 
Mass. 


tbe  cities  and  towns  will  not  be  filled  with 
want—  the  streets  will  not  be  crowded  with 
wrecked  rogues,  broken  bankers,  and  bank¬ 
rupt  speculators.  The  fields  will  be  tilled,  and 
country  villages,  almost  hidden  by  trees,  and 
vines,  and  flowers,  filled  with  industrious  and 
happy  people,  will  nestle  like  gems  on  every 

plain . They  will  plant  trees  and 

beautify  their  homes;  if  they  will  occnpy  their 
leisure  in  reading,  in  thinking,  in  improving 
their  minds,  and  in  devising  ways  and  means 
to  make  their  business  profitable  and  pleasant; 
if  they  will  live  nearer  together  aud  cultivate 
sociability;  if  they  will  come  together  often ; 
if  they  will  have  reading  roomi  aud  cultivate 
music;  if  they  will  have  bath  rooms,  ice 
houses,  and  good  gardens;  if  their  wives  can 
have  an  easy  time;  if  the  nights  can  be  taken 
for  sleep  and  the  evenings  for  enjoyment, 
everybody  will  be  in  love  with  the  fields. 
Happiness  should  be  the  object  of  life,  aud  if 


aud  sell  the  rest.  Have  good  things  to  cook 
with.  Of  all  people  In  our  country,  you 
should  live  the  best.  Throw  your  miserable 
little  stoves  out  of  the  window.  Get  ranges, 
and  have  them  so  built  that  your  wife  need 
not  burn  her  face  off  to  get  you  a  breakfast. 
Do  not  make  her  cook  in  a  kitchen  hot  as  the 
orthodox  perdition.  The  beef,  not  the  cook, 
should  be  roasted.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  have 
things  convenient  and  right  as  to  have  them 

any  other  way . Decorate  your 

rooms,  even  if  you  do  so  with  cheap  engrav¬ 
ings.  The  cheapest  are  far  better  than  none. 
Have  books,  have  papers,  and  read  them. 
You  have  more  leisure  than  the  dwellers  in 
cities.  Beautify  your  grounds  with  plants 
and  flowers  aud  vines.  Have  good  gardens. 
Remember  that  everything  of  beauty  tends  to 
the  elevation  of  man.  Every  little  Morning 
Glory  whose  purple  bosom  is  thrilled  with  ths 
amorous  kisses  of  the  sun  tends  to  put  a  blos- 


Percent.  Sucrose . 

P«r  cent.  Glucose . 

Par  c°nt.  roll  'n  not  su? w 
P«r  cent,  jivsllable  sugar. 

Per  Juice  . 

So-clfle  g-ar'tv  .  . . 

Number  of  Analyses . 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  results, 
representing  the  average  of  a  large  number 
of  analyses  and  of  35  varieties  of  sorghum 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  actual  ervstal- 
lizsble  sugar  in  the  juice  of  over  132  per  cent. , 
while  in  the  available  sugar  (and  by  that  is 
meant  the  excess  of  sucrose  over  the  sum  of 
the  glucose  and  other  solids  in  the  juices) 
there  is  an  increase  of  over  033  per  cent. ;  or  if 
we  consider  only  the  crop  as  regards  its  value 
for  the  production  of  sirup  (in  which  both 
sucrose  and  glncose  enter),  we  shall  see  that 
the  sum  of  these  is,  in  the  first  stage,  11.17  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  latter  18.44  per  cent,  or  an 
increase  of  65  per  cent. 


Here  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  for 
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farm  labor  in  the  different  States  as  given 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  WAGES  II Y  THE  YKAB. 

With-  Wlthl  With¬ 
stands.  out  Board. Istatea.  out  With 

Board  Board.  Bo«rd. 

Maine . 8*1  75  81(1  n  Texas . 20  *0  14  03 

N.  Hampshire.  2* 25  1(1 72  Arkansas . 18 5K  12 25 

Vermont .  2187  lfi  iu  Toanetsee. .  .13  75  1349 

Massac  ho  sells.  80  t;fl  18  25  West.  Virglnlal!)  16  12  48 

Rhode  Iidnnrt..  27*5  1?u0  Kentucky . 18  20  n  75 

Connecticut  .. .  271*0  17  37  Ohio . ...24  55  16  30 

New  York  .  2 1  61  15  38  Michigan  ....  2M*i  17  *. 

New  Jersey _ 2123  1 1  20  Indiana . 23  14  15  65 

Pennsylvania..  2188  >4  81  Illinois . 2 4  V)  1  17  14 

Delaware. ......  1820  W  W  Wl-oon»1n....26  31  17  » 

Maryland  .  1834  !>  H!i  Minnesota. ...26  36  17  75 

Virginia . 13  IW  9  .7  Town . . 26  21  17  95 

North  Carolina  12  *0  8  Ml  Missouri,...  22  39  18  91 

South  Carolina  1210  8  10  Kansas  . 53  85  15  87 

Georgia .  12  88  S  70  Nebraska..  ..24  15  16  2U 

Fiorina .  1861  10 2o  California.... 38  25  23  45 

Alabama .  13  1'  9  n!l  Oregon . 33  50  2  *  75 

Mississippi .  15  111  10  09  Colorado  .  ..36  50  27  03 

Louisiana .  13  20  32  61* 

Farm  Life  as  it  Might  Be  — From 
a  speech  by  Col.  lugersoll  on  this  subject, 
we  make  a  lew  extracts.  Much  of  it  is 
worth  heeding-  some  of  it  is  of  the  flowery 
sort  that  is  far  easier  said  than  done: 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  age  of  the 
world  for  the  farmer  to  rise  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  and  begin  bis  work.  This 
getting  up  so  early  in  the  morning  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism.  It  has  made  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  men  curse  the 
business.  There  is  no  need  of  getting  up 
at  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  Winter 
morning.  The  farmer  who  persists  in 
dragging  his  wife  and  children  from  their 


It  will  bs  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  in¬ 
crease  in  sugar  in  these  juices  is  by  no 
means  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  juice 
by  evaporation,  as  has  been  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  since,  in  the  first  place,  tbe  increase 
in  sugar  is  vastly  greater  than  the  loss  of 
water  would  indicate,  and,  besides,  as  will 
he  seen,  while  the  percentage  of  sucrose 
increase'*  123  per  cent.,  that  of  glucose 
diminishes  over  51  per  cent.,  a  result 
which  clearly  shows  that  there  are  going 
on  in  the  plant,  after  the  ripening  of  the 
seed,  chemical  changes  resultiog  in  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  sugar  in  tbeplant.  Of  course, 
the  great  change  in  specific  gravity  of  tbe 
juice  is  noticeable;  a  change  also  dispro-' 
portionate  to  what  would  result  were  this 
due  to  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the 
plant.  Tbe  importance,  then,  of  allowing 
the  cane  to  fully  mature  its  seed  and  to  re¬ 
main  as  much  longer  thereafter  before 
workiug  is  manifest.  Nor  is  it  other  than 
with  extreme  risks  in  most  climates  that 
the  cane  can  be  cut  and  kept  a  few  days 
before  working,  as  i»  directed  by  the 
“  Sugar  Hand  Book.”  In  conclusion, 
Prof.  Collier  says  that  there  is  hardly 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  sugar  can 
be  produced  from  any  variety  of  sorghum 
in  paying  quantities  if  the  crop  is  worked 
up  when  the  seed  is  in  the  dough. 


beds  ought  to  be  visited  by  a  missionary.  It 
is  time  enough  to  rise  after  the  sun  has  set 
the  example.  In  the  old  times  they  used  to 
get  up  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morniug, 
and  go  to  work  long  before  the  sun  had  risen 
with  “healing  upon  his  wings.”  and,  as  a  just 
punish nieut,  they  all  had  the  ague;  and  they 
ought  to  have  it  now.  When  you  rise  at  four 
and  work  till  dark,  what  is  life  worth?  Of 
what  use  is  all  the  improved  machinery  unle.s 
it  tends  to  give  the  farmer  a  little  more  leisure? 
What  is  harvesting  now  compared  with  what 
it  was  in  the  olden  time?  .  .  .  You  should 
not  rob  your  families  of  sleep.  Sleep  is  the 
best  medicine  in  tbe  world.  There  is  no  such 
thing  ns  health  without  sleep.  Sleep  until 
you  are  thoroughly  rested  and  restored. 
When  you  work,  work;  and  when  you  get 
through  .talas  a  :$oud  long.  <iad  ref  routing 
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som  in  your  heart.  Do  not  judge  of  the  value 
of  everything  by  the  market  reports.  Every 
dower  about  the  house  e;rtsifies  to  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  somebody.  Every  vine,  climbing  add 

blossom  iug,  tells  of  love  atid  joy . 

Let  your  children  sleep.  Do  not  drag  them 
lrom  their  beds  in  the  darkness  of  nighr..  Do 
not  compel  them  to  associate  all  that  is  tire¬ 
some,  irksome,  and  dreadful  with  cultivating  j 
the  soil.  In  this  way  you  bring  farming  into 
hatred  and  disrepute.  Treat  your  children 
with  innuite  kindness — tre.it  them  as  equals. 
There  is  no  happiness  in  a  home  cot  tilled 
witn  iove  Where  ike  husband  hates  his  w  ife; 
where  the  wife  hates  the  husband ;  where  chil-  j 
dren  hate  their  parents  and  each  olLo.-,  there 
is  a  iwil  upon  earth  ........ 


y. — Fig.  254. 

life  on  the  farm  can  be  made  really  happy 
the  children  will  grow  up  in  love  with  the 
meadows,  the  streams,  the  woods,  and  the  old 
home.  Around  the  farm  will  cling  and  cluster 
the  happy  memories  of  delightful  years. 

Farm  Machines  and  their  Agents. — A 
writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  has  many  a 
tme  word  to  say  on  this  subject:  “When  a 
large  farm  is  run  with  hired  help  exclusively, 
machinery  must  take  the  place  of  hand  labor, 
aud  is  therefore  a  necessary  adjunct.  Ma¬ 
chines  render  the  employment  of  a  large 
amount  of  labor  within  a  given  period  un¬ 
necessary,  aud  give  a  certainty  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  results  which  are  essential  to  suc- 
oess  in  every  imdoruwng  But  moderate 


Best  Time  for  Cutting  Sorghttm  Corn 
— Peter  Collier,  chemist  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  writes  a  letter  to  the  Hus¬ 
bandman  to  show  t  hat  tbe  advice  to  farmers 
to  cut  sorghum  cane  when  the  seed  is  in  the 
dough  and  several  days  ahead  of  grinding,  is 
very  bad  advice  indeed. 

Mr.  H.  Stewart  remarks  that  we  import 
wool  and  woolen  goods  to  the  value  of  $50,- 
fOO.OOO  yearly,  or  an  equivalent  to  about  100,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool,  there  is  certainly  little 
fear  that  American  farmers  can  go  astray  in 
keeping  sheep  or  in  choosing  whatever  kind 
their  circumstances  or  their  tastes  might 
make  the  most  desirable.  The  successful  re- 
|  suit  of  wool-growing  depends  wholly  upon 
l  tire  .quality  of  tiie  product,  and  this  direct 
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ly  depends  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  upon  the  health  and  conditon 
of  the  sheep.  This,  of  course,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  carefulness  and  skill  with  which  the 
flock  is  fed,  sheltered,  and  protected  from 
accident  and  damage.  It  matters  not  in  this 
respect  what  sheep  are  kept  if  they  are  well 
kept,  but  it  does  matter  if  a  farmer  within 
100  miles  of  a  large  market  where  lamb  and 
mutton  are  salable  at  a  good  price,  should 
make  the  mistake  of  keeping  sheep  wholly  for 
their  fleece,  or  if  the  shepherd  on  the  plains 
should  attempt  to  keep  a  flock  which  requires 
the  best  of  shelter,  and  roots  and  high  grain 
feeding,  and  will  not  yield  a  good  fleece  un¬ 
less  it  is  fed  so  light  that  its  carcass  is  always 
ready  for  the  butcher.  The  right  sheep  in  the 
right  place,  and  the  right  man  and  the  right 
management,  comprise  the  test  which  each 
one  must  elucidate,  expound,  and  practice  for 
himself  as  his  tastes  and  circumstances  may 
vary. 

Speaking  of  the  quantity  of  seed  wheat  to 
sow  per  acre  an  English  writer  says  in  the 
Agricultural  Review  that  if  the  6oil  is  poor  it 
receives  the  more  seed,  at  least  such  is  the 
practice  of  many  farmers;  but  the  practice  is 
denouueed  by  some  as  unphilosophical.  They 
argue  plausibly  that  if  a  man  requires  one 
pound  of  beef  per  day  to  keep  up  his  health 
and  condition,  what  would  be  the  result  if 
three  meu  were  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  same 
allowance?  Or,  to  put  the  argument  more  in 
accordance  with  the  subject — if  ten  plants  of 
wheat  required  one  foot  of  land  to  perfect 
their  gi'owtb,  what  effect  may  be  expected  if 
thirty  plants  were  confined  to  the  same  space? 
Now,  in  acting  contrary  to  this  apparently 
self  evident  proposition,  we  have  to  state  that 
on  poor  ground  the  plant  does  not  tiller — one 
kernel  only  produces  one  stem  instead  of  three^ 
four,  or  more,  when  sown  ou  wealthy  land— so 
to  provide  the  requisite  number  of  plants 
several  more  seeds  have  to  ba  deposited.  It 
is  a  fact,  too,  that  the  poverty  of  the  land 
dwarfs  tne  plant,  which,  from  that  circum¬ 
stance,  occupies  less  space,  and  requires,  in 
consequence  of  its  slender  condition,  more 
stems  or  straws  around  it  for  mutual  shelter 
and  support. _ 

Rules  for  Breeding  Stock. — Hon.  Cas¬ 
sius  M.  Clay  lays  dowu  some  general  rules 
for  breeding.  Among  them  are: 

1.  When  the  male  and  female  have  a  similar 
defect,  that  defect  is  increased  in  the  pro¬ 
geny,  and  the  reverse  is  the  case  also  w  hen 
good  points  are  needed. 

2.  When  mind  and  energy  are  required,  as  in 
man,  or  the  race  horse,  in-and-in  breeding 
should  be  cautiously  used.  Bat  in  animals 
where  fat  is  desiral  le,  as  among  hogs,  beep, 
and  eatt  e,  the  practice  is  more  admissible. 

8.  Breeding  animals  without  sufficient  matu¬ 
rity,  deteriorates  them,  as  fruit  trees  are  ex¬ 
hausted  by  their  fruitage. 

4.  Over-feeding  is  not  favorable  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  breeding. 

5.  The  laws  of  health  must  be  obeyed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  highest  development. 

Mr.  Clay  in  the  same  article  well  says  that 
sheep  especially  are  injured  by  over  numbers, 
because,  being  very  gregarious,  they  follow' 
closely  on  their  leaders,  and  the  hindermost 
ones  get  poor  food  and  less  variety;  and  as 
they  lie  to  rest  almost  always  on  the  same 
ground,  it  becomes  foul,  and  disease  and  want 
of  thrift  are  the  consequences.  Hence  they 
should  not  be  in  large  flocks;  and  they  should 
be  often  changed  from  pasture  to  pasture,  to 
allow  the  foul  sleeping  grounds  to  recover  by 
rains  and  the  sun,  and  new  grass  to  spring  up. 

In  regard  to  Polled  Cattle  he  remarks  that  a 
new  demand  for  them  has  sprung  up  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  Pampered  bulls  are  getting 
more  and  more  dangerous  by  artificial  keep, and 
many  deaths  are  the  consequence.  The  polled 
cattle  are  safer  with  a  man  and  their  fellows, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  in  the  horns,  which 
are  worth  nothing  and  always  use  up  some 
feed,  though  small  in  quantity.  And,  as  the 
race  of  man  is  increasing  all  over  the  earth, 
the  smallest  saving  of  food  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  This  last  reason  in  favor  of  polled 
breeds  is  new  to  us,  though  we  thought  the 
Rural  had  presented  the  reasons  pro  and  con 
most  fully. 

SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Go  over  the  grafts  worked  last  Spring.  Ap¬ 
ply  more  wax  where  needed  and  close  every 
slit  or  opeuing.  Shorten  all  cions  that  have 
grown  too  long.  So,  in  other  words,  says  the 

Germantown  Telegraph . . . . . 

Hon.  Geo.  Geddks  applies  plaster  to  the 
leaves  of  one  of  three  branches  of  clover,  all 
of  equal  growth.  Later  he  sends  speci  uen 
leaves  of  each  to  the  Country  Gentleman, 
sketches  of  wtiich  show  that  the  plastered 
leaves  are  twice  the  size  of  the  others.  Did 

the  plaster  do  it? . . . 

Prof.  S.  W.  JonsNON,  our  first  chemist, 
thinks  that  ensilage  and  silo  expenses  are  well 
enough  for  fancy  farmers  who  have  plenty 
of  money  to  spend,  but  he  doubts  if  a  poor 
farmer  would  be  able  to  pay  money  and  in-  , 


terest  applied  to  building  silos  and  saving  en¬ 
silage . . . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  tried  right 
hard  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  this  ensilage  mat 
ter  one  way  or  the  other.  Right  glad  we  are 
that  oureolumns  have  not  been  opened  to  the 
crazy  lucubrations  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Biller¬ 
ica,  who  may  take  the  credit  as  being  the 
step- father  of  the  craze.  We  have  endeavored 
to  present  the  truth  as  to  ensilage  so  far  as  it 
is  yet  known,  and  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
mere  opinions,  let  us  take  those  of  Dr.  Lawes 
and  Prof.  Johnson  rather  than  those  of  such 
people  as  Mills,  Bailey  &  Co.,  until  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments  the  real  value  of  ensilage 

food  appears . . . 

The  promise  of  a  heavy  hop  crop  is  far 

from  flattering. . 

Try  the  Drumhead  Savoy  Cabbage . 

According  to  Mr.  Bowick  in  the  Agricul 
tural  Review  the  number  of  wheat  kernels  in 
a  bushel  ranges  from  573,300  to  882,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size— the  latter  being  small,  the 
former  large— 040,800  is  an  average.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  one  bushel  per  acre  Is  sown,  this  gives 
nearly  15  kernels  to  the  square  foot.  If  1%. 
bushel  is  sown,  nearly  2)  kernels.  If  two 
bushels  are  sown  there  are  nearly  29.42  ker¬ 
nels  to  the  square  foot . . . 

Mr  Bowick,  in  the  Review,  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Howard,  a  member  of  the  English  Par¬ 
liament,  uses  a  capital  article  to  prevent 
smut  in  wheat.  For  eight  bushels  of  wheat, 
a  half  pint  of  gas-tar,  two  pounds  of  blue 
vitriol  and  two  gallons  of  water  or  more  are 
used.  The  water  is  applied  in  a  boiling  state 
to  the  tar  and  vitriol,  which  aie  stirred  until 
the  tar  is  dissolved.  Then  the  mixtuse  will 
be  cool  enough  for  pouring  over  the  grain, 

which  is  turned  until  all  is  soaked. . . . 

A  single  mole  in  one  series  of  French  ex¬ 
periments  eat  250  grubs  in  two  days . 

A  quartz  claim— lhat  a  pint  and  a  half 
make  a  quart  box  of  blackberries.  Bulletin.. 
Apples  are  already  falling— in  Michigan.. 
Mr.  Wkllhouse  (See  report  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Hort.  Society)  says  that  the  Black 
Walnut  is  the  Mahogany  of  North  America. 
Prof.  Tracy  remarked  that  Black  Walnut 
lumber  is  little,  if  any,  higher  in  the  Sc.  Louis 

market  than  it  was  20  years  ago . 

G.  W.  Campbell  says  that  if  he  were 
asked  to  name  another  black  grape,  hybrid  or 
native,  that  he  consider*  equal  in  all  respects 

to  Rogers’s  Herbert,  he  could  not  doit . 

Prof.  Steele  calls  cottonseed  the  “com- 
iug  wonder” . The  Journal  of  the  Amer¬ 

ican  Agricultural  Association  is  now  an  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise.  It  would  appear  that  the 
American  Agricultural  Association  has  no 
real  existence . . 


NOTES  FROM  EASTERN  OHIO. 


Wheat  is  about  all  cut  and  some  of  it 
hauled  in.  So  far  in  handling  it  has  fully 
met  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
There  has  beeu  but  little  rain  during  the  past 
10  days,  bat  we  are  having' a  fine  one  to  day, 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  also  to  oats.  1  never  saw  so 
much  smut  among  oats  in  my  life.  A  few 
years  ago  such  a  thing  was  scarcely  heard 
of,  but  now  there  is  hardly  a  field  but  what  is 
polluted  with  it.  There  never  was  a  better 
catch  of  young  clover  than  there  is  this 
season,  although  I  had  my  reaping  machine 
set  to  cut  as  high  as  it  would,  the  butts  of  the 
sheaves  were  full  of  clover  and  Timothy,  but, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  dry  w  eather 
has  thoroughly  cured  them  out.  1  sowed  oue 
field  in  clover  the  last  week  of  February  and 
un other  the  first  of  March ;  it  was  up  nicely 
when  the  cold  snap  came  on  in  April  and  I  ex¬ 
pected  it  would  be  all  killed,  but  although  the 
mercury  went  down  to  10°,  it  did  not  seem  to 
affect  the  clover  in  the  least,  and  as  this  is  the 
second  time  this  has  happened  with  me,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  there  is  but  little  danger 
in  sowing  clover  early  so  far  as  late  frosts  are 
concerned,  while  the  chances  for  a  good  catch 
in  other  respects  are  altogether  in  favor  of 
sowing  early;  besides,  it  can  lie  done  before 
the  rush  of  other  Spring  work  comes  on. 
Hereafter  I  shall  continue  to  sow  early  until 
I  see  it  frozen  to  death  once. 

I  planted  my  corn  last  Spring  with  a  one- 
horse  drill  and  so  far  am  well  pleased  with  the 
results.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  too  thin  in 
the  row  and  wras  strongly  impressed  to  re¬ 
plant  some,  but  concluded  to  let  it  go  as  it 
was,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  doing  so,  for  I 
now  find  there  is  danger  of  its  being  too  thick) 
and  am  thinning  some.  I  set  the  drill  to 
drop  one  grain  11  inches  on  part  of  the  field, 
two  grains  26  inche  >  and  one  grain  15  inches. 
Owing  to  the  size  of  the  grains  frequently  two 
grains  were  dropped  instead  of  one,  and  as 
almost  all  grew  the  result  is  as  above  stated.  It 
now  looks  as  though  that  set  for  one  grain  15 
inches,  will  be  the  nearest  right,  but  1  look  for  1 


a  wet  season,  and  as  it  is  wide  apart  between 
the  rows  there  will  not  most  likely  be  much 
loss  sustained.  As  to  keeping  clear  of  weeds( 
I  do  not  think  we  had  any  more  trouble  in 
that  direction  than  those  who  worked  both 
way's,  and  with  this  season’s  experience  I  shall 
do  better  next  yrear  by  using  the  cultivator 
more  and  the  shovel- plow  less — at  least  one 
with  shovels  as  large  as  those  on  the  one  I 
used  this  season.  Oue  great  benefit  in  plant¬ 
ing  corn  with  the  sort  of  planter  I  used  is  the 
attachment  for  applying  fertilizers,  which  are 
put  right  in  with  the  corn,  without  scarcely 
any'  danger  of  injury  to  the  germ.  Although 
a  very  light  dressing  was  put  on,  yet  if  the 
d'-fference  is  as  manifest  when  the  crop  is 
harvested  as  it  is  now,  it  will  certainly  be  a 
paying  investment  and  justify  the  application 
of  a  greater  quantity  in  the  future.  I  turned 
a  lot  of  oat  straw  left  over  from  last  Win¬ 
ter  which  was  in  the  barn.  When  we  com¬ 
menced  hauling  in  our  clover  it  was  very 
green  and  the  straw  was  put  in  the  mow  in 
layers,  insuring  the  clover  from  damage  by 
overheating,  and  I  think  it  will  also  benefit 
the  straw. 

Jefferson  Co.,  July  18.  m.  n.  r. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Dakota  Territory. 

Bridgewater,  McCook  County. — So  far  as 
stock  raising  is  concerned,  this  is  without  a 
doubt  a  splendid  grazing  country.  We  have 
luxuriant  grasses  and  in  abundance.  Our 
Winters  are  usually  mild,  and  the  cost  of 
wintering  cattle  is  nominal.  The  cost  of  put¬ 
ting  up  hay  is  estimated  at  from  oue  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  a-balf  per  ton,  and  we  can  usu¬ 
ally  cut  it  aoy'wbere.  Upon  the  whole,  I  corn 
sider  an  investment  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse 
or  mule  raising  a  safe  one.  There  is  not  much 
disease  amongst  cattle  except  once  in  a  while, 
when  one  dies  with  a  disease  called  “black 
leg.”  w.  s. 

Maryland. 

Rayville,  Baltimore  Co.,  July  25th. — Ow¬ 
ing  to  favorable  weather  the  farmers  of  this 
county  have,  by  hard  work,  been  enabled  to 
secure  in  good  condition  tbe  largest  crops  of 
wheat  and  rye  that  have  been  grown  within 
the  memory  of  “the  oldest  inhabitant.”  Re¬ 
ports  from  other  couuties  state  that  the  yield 
of  wheat  is  far  biyond  the  expectation  of 
farmers,  and  of  excellent  quality,  H  u  vest 
was  about  twenty  days  later  than  that  of  1880 
Oats  have  been  somewhat  affected  with  rust, 
aud  tbe  crop  will  be  light.  Tbe  hay  crop,  al¬ 
though  lighter  than  last  year,  was  saved  in 
good  condition,  The  prospect  for  a  large 
yield  of  potatoes  is  encouraging,  aud  if  the 
season  continues  favorable,  tbe  yield  will  be 
very  large.  The  Colorado  beetles  have  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared  from  this  section;  they 
made  a  tierce  onslaught  on  early  potatoes  and 
deposited  an  innumerable  quantity  of  eggs; 
but  very  few  larvae  ever  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Tbe  cause  for  their  non  appearance  is 
not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  the  supposition 
of  some  that  the  eggs  were  destroyed  by  the 
lady  bugs  (Coccinella),  which  have  been  very 
numerous  this  season.  Garden  vegetables  are 
plentiful — with  the  exception  of  tomatoes. 
The  “  truckers  ”  near  the  city'  of  Baltimore 
lost  heavily  on  the  pea  crop.  The  light  crops 
und  high  prices  of  last  year  induced  them  to 
plant  much  larger  crops  which  yielded  im¬ 
mensely,  aud  the  prices  fell  to  17  cents  per 
bushel.  The  pickers  demanded  25  cents  per 
bushel  for  picking  them,  and  as  a  result  the 
“truckers”  allowed  the  peas  to  remain  on  the 
ground,  thus  losing  labor,  seed,  fertilizers,  etc. 
Fruit,  which  promised  to  be  abundant  early 
in  the  season  will  be  a  very  light  crop  in  this 
section.  Nearly  all  the  apples,  peaches  and 
pears  fell  uff  before  they  were  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut.  There  is  a  fair  crop  of  cherries 
and  blackberries.  p.  s.  c. 

New  York. 

'  Himrods,  Yates  Co.,  July  23. — We  have 
had  very  good  weather  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
Farmers  have  cut  and  got  in  most  of  the  hay 
in  fine  order — a  heavy  crop.  Borne  have  com¬ 
menced  to  cut  their  wheat;  most  of  the  crop 
will  be  cut  this  week.  Spring  was  so  cold  and 
wet  that  the  corn  is  behind.  Oats  and  barley 
look  good.  Apples  and  peaches  will  be  light 
crops.  G.  A.  B. 

North  Carolina. 

Manson,  Warren  Co.,  July  24th. — The 
wheat  crop  is  all  harvested  and  about  half  of 
it  thrashed,  and  it  is  a  good  crop — good  acre¬ 
age  and  large  yield.  Spring  sown  oats  were 
a  failure,  while  Fall-sown  were  good.  Corn 
has  a  larger  acreage  than  last  year,  and  looks 
well.  Cotton  looks  much  better  than  it  did 
two  weeks  ago,  as  we  have  had  line  showers 
making  a  good  growing  time.  Cotton  may 
make  a  two-thirds  crop.  Tobacco  is  only  a 
fair  crop  in  appearauce,  so  far.  Peaches  are 
a  good  crop,  and  have  been  bringing  fair 
prices.  Apples  are  a  good  crop.  g.  b, 

Vermont. 

Mason,  Hillsborough  Co.  July  27th. — The 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  corn  withstands 


the  drought  the  best  of  four  different  kinds 
planted;  it  suckers  freely  and  promises  a  fair 
crop.  E.  A.  H. 

Mason,  Hillsborough  Co.,  July  27th. — 
Very  hot  and  dry  with  cool  nights  and  heavy 
dews.  Everything  sadly  in  need  of  rain. 
Corn  looks  well  (with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
curl  in  themiddle  of  thoday),  and  promises  a 
large  crop  i  f  we  can  get  some  rain.  Farmers 
are  about  through  haying.  Hay  a  fair  crop. 
Potatoes  look  well — plenty  of  beetles.  Cut- 
and  stalk  worms  very  destructive,  e.  a  ,h, 
Virginia. 

Nkwbern,  Pulaski  Co.— Tbe  season  here 
has  been  excessively  wet  since  the  first  wreek 
in  May,  and  still  continues  so.  The  general 
yield  of  wheat  has  been  reduced  for  this  rea¬ 
son  to  about  a  full  average;  it  promised  twen¬ 
ty-five  per  cent.  above  before  harvest.  From 
present  appearances  tbe  corn  crop  will  be  be¬ 
low  an  average;  it  looks  well,  but  there  is  not 
enough  sunshine.  Potatoes  are  abundant,  I 
shall  myself  have  four  hundred  bushels  of 
Mammoth  Pearl  on  an  acre.  H.  n,  w, 

Wisconsin, 

TV  iota,  La  Fayette  Co.,  July  20. — All 
crops  are  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual. 
We  are  having  a  cool,  wet  season  so  far. 
Floods  have  “drowned  out”  hundreds  of  acres 
of  corn  on  the  Pieatoniea  River,  and  on  up¬ 
land  it  is  growing  very  slowly,  so  that  farm¬ 
ers  think  there  will  be  no  co.n  raised  here  this 
year.  Winter  wheat  is  generally  good.  Oats 
a  light  crop.  Potatoes  late  but  good.  Grass 
light,  late  and  badly  lodged  in  low  lands. 
Storms  have  been  very  heavy  and  frequent. 
Farmers  have  started  haying.  Rye  and  bar¬ 
ley  good ;  harvesting  them  now.  Berries  of  all 
kinds  about  half  a  crop,  Apples  half  a  crop. 
Plums  and  cherries  a  failure.  H.  N. 

Washington  Territory. 

Feiindale,  Whatcom  Co.,  July  22.— Not 
much  wheat  sown  here,  as  there  are  no  flour¬ 
ing  mills  here,  bub  both  Winter  and  Spring 
wheats  yield  very  heavily— from  30  to  00 
bushels  per  bushel.  Oats  on  upland  yield 
from  40  to  80  bushels:  on  reclaimed  tide  flats 
from  100  to  135  bushels.  Barley  on  upland  40 
to  50;  on  tide  land,  75  to  80  bushels.  Rye 
very  little  grown  here,  but  yields  well.  All 
kinds  of  grass  yield  on  upland  from  two-and- 
a- half  to  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre;  on  fresh 
water  marsh,  three  to  five  tons  per  acre.  Very 
little  Indian  corn  grown— the  nights  are  too 
cool.  Potatoes,  apples,  pears,  prunes  and 
plums  grow  to  perfection  and  yield  enormous 
crops.  Ail  kinds  of  vegetables  do  well  also. 
The  farmers  here  practice  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  largely,  such  as  dairyiug  and  raising 
sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  poultry  and 
hops.  The  prospects  for  all  hinds  of  crops 
this  year  are  splendid,  N.  K. 

San  Juan  Island. — Grain  on  this  island 
amounted  last  year  from  thrashers’ account  to 
six  hundred  tons:  this  year  with  more  acreage 
and  better  prospects  it  will  bring  about  one 
hundred  tons  more.  Oats  predominate;  wheat 
next.  Not  much  barley.  No  rye.  Wool  and 
mutton  the  principal  products.  w.  c. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  aocompunled  by  the  name 
an-1  address  of  the  writer  to  Inmire  attention  1 

DEATH  OF  COW  FHOM  IMPACTION  OF  THE 
RUMEN. 

D.  W.  L  ,  Carpenter,  Pa.  i  On  Sunday 
morning  one  of  ray  cows  “  came  in,”  which 
was  at  least  a  week  sooner  than  I  expected, 
or  1  should  have  had  her  in  the  yard  fora  few 
days  on  dry  feed.  I  placed  her  under  the 
shed  and  gave  her  a  pail  of  warm  water,  in 
which  1  mixed  three  pints  of  “  chop.”  I  then 
milked  about  12  quarts  and  gave  her  the  milk 
to  drink,  to  assist  her  in  “cleaning,”  but  on 
Monday  morning  we  had  to  take  the  “after¬ 
birth”  away.  She  was  kept  tied  under  the 
shed  through  the  hottest  jiart  of  the  day'  and 
at  night  lot  run  in  the  yard.  On  Monday 
evening  she  showed  sigus  of  weakness  by 
reeling  and  staggering,  she  also  laid  down 
frequently.  At  nine  P,  M.  I  left  her  lying 
down  under  the  shed,  and  at  oue  A.  M.  Tues¬ 
day  I  took  my  lantern  to  see  how  she  was, 
and  found  her  a  few  feet  from  where  I  bad 
left  her.  She  made  an  effort  to  rise  as  if  to 
come  to  me,  but  fell  heavily  forward.  1  then 
gave  her  28  or  30  drops  of  Tin.  Aconite,  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  help  her,  aud  at  five  A.  M. 

I  gave  her  (for  supposed  inflammation  of  the ' 
stomach)  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  soda,  which  gave  temporary 
relief  from  pain  and  stopped  the  bloating 
which  had  commenced.  At  six  A.  M.  1  re¬ 
peated  the  dose,  and  again  at  eight  A.  M. ;  but 
she  grew  gradually  wTorse,  till  at  noon  she 
was  not  able  to  raise  her  head  and  1  had  her 
killed  to  end  her  misery.  We  then  opened 
her  aud  examined  the  uterus  or  womb,  and 
found  very  little  inflammation,  so  we  passed 
on  to  the  stomach,  where  we  found  the 
“manifold”  so  hard  that  it  could  not  be 
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indented;  in  fact  it  was  as  hard  as  wood 
or  stone.  The  material  therein  was  the  color 
of  grass.  I  cut  it  in  every  direction,  and 
found  in  all  the  folds  cakes  as  hard  and  dry 
as  they  could  have  been  if  passed  between 
rollers.  The  other  small  stomach  had  but 
little  in  it,  except  a  lot  of  gravel  and  small 
stones,  probably  drawn  from  a  small  spring 
brook  in  the  field.  Some  of  the  stones  were 
as  large  as  small  peanut  shells,  but  most,  of 
them  were  as  small  as  wheat  grains.  This 
stomach  was  purple  inside  and  out.  No  per¬ 
ceptible  inflammation  in  the  first  or  large 
stomach.  What  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 
Was  the  treatment  correct  ?  What  should 
have  beeu  done  ?  Did  the  stones  in  the 
stomach  have  anything  to  do  with  her  death  ? 
Could  they  have  remained  there  since  last 
year  wheu  the  water  in  the  brook  was  quite 
low  ? 

Ans. — The  cow  died  of  impaction  of  the 
rumen  and  severe  indigestion,  which  had  been 
existing  for  sometime.  The  presence  of  the 
gravel  and  stones  in  the  small  stomach  proves 
the  continued  indigestion,  as  cows  thus  suffer¬ 
ing  will  swhIIow  earth  sometimes  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities.  Cows  w ill  not  take  up  solid 
matter  when  drinking,  and  they  are  very 
cautious  in  that  respect,  filtering  the  water 
carefully  between  tbe  lips.  You  could  not 
have  doue  any  better  under  the  circumstances. 
A  veterinary  surgeon  might  have  seen  symp¬ 
toms  which  would  not  be  apparent  to  any 
other  person,  that  would  have  indicated  the 
trouble  in  the  stomach,  and  he  would  then  not 
have  given  aconite.  The  appearance  or  non- 
appearance  of  the  dung  is  the  leading  symp¬ 
tom  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach;  but, 
under  tbe  special  circumstances  of  the  case, 
any  person  might  have  beeu  led  astray,  unless 
there  were  marked  and  peculiar  symptoms 
which  are  not  mentioned.  In  neatly  every 
case  of  trouble  with  a  cow  a  dose  of  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  and  half  a  pound  of  molasses  in  it,  is 
the  safest  medicine.  This  might  have  saved 
the  cow. 

DRYING  HAY  ARTIFICIALLY. 

J.  B.,  Elmshurst,  III. — What  is  the  English 
process  for  artificially  curing  grass  cut  in  wet 
weather? 

Ans. — Such  a  process  is  practiced  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  considerable  success,  and  in  that 
moist  climate  where  weeks  are  sometimes  lost 
in  securing  the  hay  crop  by  reason  of  repeated 
rains  and  drizzles,  it  is  found  in  some  cases  a 
profitable  operation.  There  are  two  methods 
of  doing  it.  One  is  by  passing  tbe  bay  in  a  sort 
of  elevator  through  a  flue  arranged  very  much 
ou  the  principle  of  some  of  the  fruit  evapora¬ 
tors — the  American  Evaporating  Machine  ap- 
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proaching  most  closely  to  it — and  so  removing 
the  moisture  and  preserving  every  valuable  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  grass ;  the  hay  thus  made  is  in  fact, 
as  we  might  say,  evaporated  grass.  A  modi¬ 
fication  of  this  plan  is  to  force  a  hot  blast 
through  the  grass,  or  rather  convey  the  grass 
through  a  rapid  current  of  heated  air  forced 
by  the  machine.  The  other  method  is  to  put 
up  the  wilted  or  half  dry  grass  into  a  stacker 
mow,  and  to  draw  the  air  through  it  by  means 
of  pipes  or  ventilators  placed  properly  in  the 
stack  and  connected  with  a  rotary  blower  or 
fan,  worked  by  hand,  horse  or  steam  power. 
Grain  is  thus  dried  iu  balk  as  well  as  hay. 
Tbe  English  hot-air  machine  is  known  as 
Gibbs’ Hay  Drying  Machine,  As  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  first  method  is  already  patented  here 
and  used  in  drying  fruit  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  apply  it  to  curing  hay,  if  it  would  pay;  this 
is  the  only  questiou  to  be  settled.  The  other 
system  is  know u  as  the  Neilson  method.  It 
was  referred  to  in  an  editorial  last  week.  We 
give  the  above  illustration  of  it. 
crude  petroleum  for  out  buildings,  etc. 

A.  F.,  Virden,  III.— 1,  Where  can  crude 
petroleum  for  painting  out- buildings  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  at  what  price.  Our  village  drug 
store  doesn’t  keep  it.  2,  Tree  peddlers  say  the 
Keiffer  Pear  is  not  blight-proof  unless  grafted 
on  the  Sand  Pear— they  profess  to  have  just 
such  trees  for  sale.  How  is  it?  3,  Is  it  com¬ 
mon  that  ti»  leaves  should  be  marked  with  a 
reddish-brown  spot  on  the  upper  Bides?  4,  If 
the  Rural  wheats  are  planted  side  by  Bide  will 


they  “mix?”  5,  The  Kirkwood  Strawberry 
beats  all  others— even  those  recommended  by 
the  Rural — on  our  black  prairie  soils. 

Ans. — 1.  Crude  petoleum  is  the  oil  as  it  flows 
from  the  rock,  and  that  of  which  kerosene  oil 
is  made.  It  is  a  very  good  covering  for  out¬ 
buildings  and  fences,  as  it  penetrates  deeply 
into  the  wood  and  gives  it  the  appearance  or 
character  of  pitch  pine  and  makes  it  very 
durable.  On  account  of  its  rapid  absorption 
by  the  wood,  it  cannot  be  mixed  with  any 
coloring  matter,  as  this  is  left  on  the  surface 
and  will  be  rubbed  or  washed  off.  Just  uow 
this  oil  is  very  cheap,  costing  in  large  lots 
about  one-and  one-half  cent  a  gallou  or  60 
cents  a  barrel.  By  single  barrels  it  costs 
more.  No  doubt  it  can  be  procured  by  the 
barrel  of  Hanna  Bros.,  Franklin,  Pa.  The 
lubricating  oil  is  too  thick  for  this  use  and 
being  scarce  is  much  dearer  than  the  common 
oil.  The  effect  of  the  oil  is  to  give  pine  or 
hemlock  a  brown  color  which  is  not  dis¬ 
agreeable.  2.  We  have  heard  of  the  Keiffer 
blighting  once  or  twice.  Its  being  grafted 
on  the  Sand  Pear  may  or  may  not  influence 
it.  It  is  not  at  present  known.  3.  No.  4. 

No;  wheats  can  not  mix.  5.  We  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  Kirkwood.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Mount  Vernon. 

MILK  GETTING  SOUR  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

J.  G.  F,  Wabuslea,  Nev. — How  can  milk  be 
kept  from  getting  sour  and  thick  in  hot 
weather? 

Ans. — Pure,  wholesome  milk  kept  in  a  clean 
cellar  or  milk  house  where  tne  temperature  is 
not  over  70  degrees  will  keep  sweet  for  30 
hours,  and  will  not  become  thick  under  43 
hours.  Otherwise  something  is  wrong  with 
the  cows.  A  cow  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  in  a 
pasture  or  having  impure  water  to  driuk,  can¬ 
not  he  in  a  healthy  comlitiou,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  trouble  will  be  iu  the  premature 
souring  of  the  milk:  if  the  pins  are  not 
perfectly  well  washed  and  any  smallest  par¬ 
ticles  of  sour  tuilk  are  left  on  or  about  them, 
the  milk  will  not  keep  sweet  more  than  12 
hours  or  so.  Again  the  first  indication  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  cows  is  the  rapid 
thickening  and  souring  of  the  milk.  If  milk, 
kept  as  above  stated  is  not  swset  in  a  day  and- 
a-halfand  is  thick  before  two  days,  something 
is  wrong  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  mentioned. 

C.  S.  P.  E.,  Bethel,  l’?.,  sends  two  grasses 
for  name.  The  first  grows  there  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  fields  and  along  road-sides  and  thrives 
on  dry  or  wet  land.  The  seed  is  ripe  by  the 
middle  of  August  and  the  grass  grows  quickly 
after  having  been  mown,  but  it  does  not  head 
out  again.  The  second  grows  in  moist 
meadows,  is  tall;  the  seed  shells  off  very  easily 
and  the  grass  thrives  best  on  wet  ground. 

Ans. — 1,  The  kind  with  long  seed  heads  is 
Meadow  Fescue,  Festuea  elatior,  var.  pra- 
tensis  (Gray).  See  this  department  in  recent 
RuRals  for  its  value.  2,  This  is  Manna 
Gra^s,  Glyceria  nervata.  This  will  not  grow 
on  dry  lauds  according  to  the  best  of  our  in¬ 
formation. 

THREADWORMS  IN  HORSES. 

L.  W.  M.,  Lafayette,  N.  F.— My  horse  is 
constantly  rubbing  the  hair  off  his  tail — what 
is  the  cause  and  remedy  l 
Ans  —The  cause  is,  most  likely,  the  presence 
of  thread- worms  in  the  rectum.  Whenever  a 
horse  persistently  rubs  its  tail  when  it  can 
get  a  chaoee,  the  presence  of  these  thread-like 
pests  in  tbe  rectum  may  be  safely  inferred, 
if  on  examination  no  vermin  or  eruption  can 
be  found  in  the  dock.  In  ordinary  cases  give 
an  injection  of  salt  and  water  two  or  three 
days  in  succession  by  means  of  a  syringe 
or  a  bladder  with  a  pipe  of  elder  wood 
made  to  fit  the  bladder’s  mouth ;  then  admin¬ 
ister  a  ball  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of 
aloes  and  one  drachm  of  calomel.  In  bad  cases 
a  sure  remedy  is  by  injection  every  morning 
for  a  week  of  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  containing 
two  drachms  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  This 
will  either  kill  or  bring  away  the  worms  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  that  may  be  driven 
higher  up  the  colon,  but  by  waiting  a  week, 
aud  then  repeating  the  operation  these  will 
be  got  rid  of.  A  drachm  of  sulphate  of  iron 
*  (powdered)  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days  given 
with  the  grain  feed  is  excellent  after  this 
treatment. 

LICE  ON  TURKEYS. 

E.  S.,  Lexington,  Ohio— A  number  of  my 
turkeys  have  been  ailing,  and  several  have 
died.  One  of  them  I  found  covered  with  lice. 
What  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  pests  ? 

Ans. — Turkeys  are  very  tender  when  young, 
aud  cannot  withstand  hardship  of  any  kind. 
Gold,  damp,  over-feeding,  Improper  feeding, 
and,  above  all,  vermin  will  quickly  destroy 
the  poults.  Tbe  indispensable  requisites  for 
success  iu  raising  young  turkeys  are,  a  dry 
and  clean  coop,  in  which  they  are  shut  up 
until  tbe  dew  is  entirely  off  from  the  grass; 
proper  food,  as  cracked  corn,  coarse  oat¬ 
meal,  cracked  wheat,  buckwheat,  stale  bread¬ 
crumbs,  and  chopped  onion,  always  given 
dry;  pure  water  to  drink;  protection  from 


rain  and  from  vermin.  To  get  rid  of  vermin, 
dust  them  at  night,  when  in  the  coop,  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  or,  if  possible,  sprinkle 
Persian  insect  powder  in  the  coop  a  little 
while  before  they  go  in  at  night.  Turkeys 
are  far  better  raised  by  a  common  hen  than 
by  a  turkey- hen. 

CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  J.  D.,  N.  F.  City. — A  horse  I  bought 
last  April  has  bad  a  cough  ever  since,  with 
frequent  discharges  from  the  nose.  How 
should  he  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — The  disease  is  chronic  bronchitis, 
which  is  recurring  or  intermittent  iu  its 
phases.  The  treatment  for  such  a  case  Is  to 
give  a  free  laxative,  a  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
repeated  the  third  dav;  then  give  warm  bran 
mash,  and  occasionally  a  quart  of  linseed 
6teeped  over-nigbt  in  hot  water.  Give  every 
morning  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
aud  every  alternate  evening  an  ounce  of 
niter.  Give  no  dry  grain  until  the  cough  has 
disappeared.  Keep  a  quart  bottle  of  pine-tar 
with  a  stick  iu  it,  and  stir  the  stick  in  the 
drinking-water  before  the  horse  takes  it. 

Use  precautions  against  overheating  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  showers  when  hot,  and  keep  the 
stable  clean  and  well  ventilated  and  the  floor 
well  sprinkled  with  plaster,  to  avoid  any 
scent  of  ammonia,  which  irritates  the  air- 
passages. 

A  COW  WITHHOLDING  HER  MILK. 

W.  i>\,  Elkhart,  Ind. — What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  a  favorite  cow  that  withholds  her 
milk? 

Ans. — There  is  no  remedy  for  this  trouble 
but  patience.  Various  methods  of  getting 
the  best  of  the  cow’s  obstinacy  and  viciousness 
have  been  suggested,  as  giving  a  little  salt  or 
meal  at  milking,  placing  a  heavy  chain  or 
other  weight  over"  the  small  of  the  back; 
blindfolding  the  cow  and  in  any  way  dis¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  the  animal  from  the 
milking.  Wetbiuk  the  difficulty  originates  in 
the  training  of  the  cow,  as  we  never  knew  of  a 
case  happening  in  a  dairy  w  here  the  calves 
are  taken  away  soon  after  they  are  dropped 
and  before  they  have  sucked  the  cow.  A  cow 
that  has  never  been  sucked  by  a  calf  is  great¬ 
ly  more  docile  than  those  that  have,  and  a 
young  heifer  comes  to  her  milk  without  trou¬ 
ble  when  tbe  calf  is  taken  away.  The  habit 
or  vice,  however,  so  mm  h  lessens  the  value  of 
the  cow  as  to  make  such  a  one  undesirable 
property. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HOG  PASTURE. 

IF.  G.  IF.,  Hancock,  Minn. — I  want  to 
make  a  good  clover  pasture  for  hogs  next 
Spring.  I  have  several  plans:  please  tell  me 
which  is  best: — 1,  To  cut  my  Spring  wheat, 
leaving  a  long  stubble,  and  sow  directly  ou 
the  stubble  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  har¬ 
rowing  well  afterward  ;  2,  to  sow  on  the 
stubble,  or  plow  immediately  and  sow  with 
oats  or  buckwheat  for  a  mulch;  3,  to  sow  be¬ 
tween  corn  rows  after  the  last  cultivation. 

Ans. — Plow  the  wheat  stubble,  and  make  a 
nice  mellow  seed  bed,  and  sow  nothing  but 
clover,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  wheat  is 
harvested.  A  thiu  seeding  with  oats  would 
do  no  harm,  and  would  help  to  hold  the  snow 
the  first  part  of  Winter  until  it  was  pushed 
down  by  the  weight  of  snow.  The  corn  would 
shade  the  ground  too  much,  and  k9ep  the 
clover  back,  aud  make  the  plants  weak. 
Sowing  on  the  wheat  stubble  is  not  so  good 
as  plowing.  The  better  the  seed-bed,  the 
better  the  growth  will  be. 

Miscellaneous. 

O.  DeM.,  Taylorsville,  III. — L,  Are  Western 
Dakota  and  Eastern  Montana  good  for  general 
farm  purposes  ?  2,  Are  thev  good  for  raising 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  ?  3,  Are  the  Winters 
severe  ?  4,  Is  the  climate  healthful  i  5,  Cun  a 
young  man  with  a  family,  energy,  pluck,  and 
$2,000  do  well  there  ?  6,  Can  good  land  near 
the  railroad  stations  be  obtained  there  under 
the  Pre  emption,  Homestead  and  Timber  Cul¬ 
ture  Acts  ? 

Ans.— 1,  No.  2,  Yes.  3,  Sometimes.  4, 
Yes.  5,  Yes,  with  the  above  conditions  and 
good  business  ability.  There  is  but  very  little 
of  such  land  now  remaining.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  our  friend,  and  to  others  in  search  of 
information  about  Far  Western  lands,  to  read 
carefully  the  cm  respondents  of  Messr-.  Holmes 
&  Sweetland,  that  appears  nearly  every  week 
in  the  Rural.  Detailed  information  about 
the  different  sectious  will  be  found  there. 

F.  S.  P.  B.,  North  Rochester.  Mass.— 1. 1  have 
a  piece  of  ground  that  is  high  and  dry  iu  the 
Summer,  but  during  Winter  and  Spring  it  is 
flooded  by  water  from  a  neighbor’s  cranberry 
bog,  which  he  keeps  on  until  very  late,  and  in 
warm  seasons  it  is  liable  to  sun-scald.  What 
kind  of  grass  seed  is  best  to  sow  on  it  i  2. 
Which  of  the  inclosed  flowers  is  property  (not 
commonly)  called  Ox-eye  Daisy? 

(I  Ans.— 1.  Barn-yard  Grass  is  the  only  kind  we 
can  think  of.  The  tall,  smooth  Panic  Grass, 
Panicuw  virgatum,  would  stand  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  but  is  of  little  value.  If  the  w  ater  is 
brackish,  Spartiua  juncea  would  prove  as  val¬ 


uable  as  anything.  2.  The  white.  The  other 
is  the  Cone  Flow  er. 

J.  R.,  Laconia,  N.  Y. — 1,  What  is  necessary 
in  order  to  get  an  article  patented?  2,  What 
would  be  the  cost  of  getting  a  small  article 
patented? 

Ans. — 1.  Clear  specifications  or  description 
of  the  article  must  be  prepared,  also  drawings 
of  tbe  same — no  model  is  now  required.  When 
the  above  are  properly  prepared  send  them 
with  an  application  for  the  patent  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Patents,  Washington  D.  C.  The 
ordinary  cost  of  a  patent  is  about  $60,  the 
amount  being  made  up  of  the  government 
fees,  $35,  and  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  speci¬ 
fications  and  application,  $25. 

O.  P.  G.,  Kingston,  Ohio  — Where  can  the 
Wick’s,  Diehl,  and  Golden  Chaff  Wheats  be 
got  ? 

Ans. — It  is  strange  enough  that  there  is  not 
one  seed  house  in  America  that  off ers  anything 
liks  a  comprehensive  list  of  wheats.  We  can¬ 
not  answer  the  above  question,  but  would 
advise  an  application  to  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Colorado  State  College  at 
Fort  Collins.  We  have  had  possibly  50  to  100 
inquiries  during  the  past  year  as  to  where 
certain  wheats  could  be  procured. 

J.  H.  G.,  Altona,  Kans.  In’  the  Rural  of 
Nov.  26,  ’HI  are  cuts  of  an  ice-house  and  cream¬ 
ery  joining  each  other  on  the  same  floor,  how 
would  it  do  to  keep  tbe  ice  in  the  upper  story 
and  use  the  cellar  as  a  creamery  ? 

Ans. — You  save  a  little  expense  by  this, 
but  you  spoil  the  creamery,  as  there  will  l  e 
dampness  in  the  lower  part  in  spite  of  all  you 
can  do,  and  dampness  will  not  do  in  a  cream¬ 
ery.  If  the  floor  is  made  perfectly  water¬ 
tight  and  nonconducting  it  will  do,  but  it  will 
be  troublesome  to  do  that. 

W.  G.  IF,  Hancock,  Minn. — What  is  Al¬ 
falfa  ?  I  have  seen  it  highly  recommended 
for  hog  pastures.  Is  it  better  than  clover ? 

Ans. — It  is  a  kind  of  clover  that,  where  the 
climate  suits  it,  will  continue  for  many  years 
on  good  soil,  From  Kansas  we  have  received 
fine  reports  of  it.  In  California  it  does  well. 
With  us  it  is  worthless,  and  we  presume  it 
will  not  prove  a  profitable  crop  in  Minnesota. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  as  to  Alfalfa  (or 
Lucerne)  in  these  columns. 

A.  B.  C.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Huddleston’s  Favorite 
Strawberry. 

Ans. — The  following  we  take  from  our  notes 
made  June  26,  “Huddleston’s  Favorite, 
pistillate,  broadly  ovate,  bright  color,  golden 
seeds,  excellent  quality — not  firm.”  We  shall 
soon  print  full  reports  of  strawberries  from 
trustworthy  growers — among  them  Pres.  T.  T. 
Lyon. 

D.  S.,  Hughesville,  Pa.,  sends  for  name 
specimens  of  an  insect  which  destroys  the 
larvae  of  the  potato  beetle  by  sacking  the  juice, 
leaving  the  shriveled  coverings  hangiug  on 
the  leaves  till  they  drop  to  the  ground. 

Ans. — These  insects  are  specimens  of  the 
Great  Lebia  (Labia  graudis).  This  is  only  one 
of  about  15  insect  enemies  known  to  destroy 
the  Colorado  beetle. 

H.  S.  S.,  Washington,  Wis. — Where  can  I 
get  some  good  South  Down  sheep  in  this 
State? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  a  breeder  of  South 
Downs  in  Wisconsin.  In  Illinois  we  refer  you 
to  Wing  &  Thompson,  Bernent,  Piatt  Co.  and 
J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville. 

J.  K.  P.,  Matteaivan,  N.  F.,  sends  for  name 
three  plants  marked,  I.  2.  3. 

Ans. — 1,  W«  do  not  know.  2,  Polypodium 
vulgare.  3,  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  Heart’s- 
tongue. 

J.  B.,  Peoria,  III.,  sends  specimens  of  Holly¬ 
hock  for  name. 

Ans. — They  resemble  the  Lemon-colored 
Chater  Hollyhocks  sent  out  by  the  Rural. 
They  are  very  fine. 

&  K.,  St.  Anns,  Ont. — Can  fresh  meat  ue 
preserved  in  glass  fruit  jars  through  warm 
weather? 

Ans. — The  Erie  Preserving  Co.  says,  “Fresh 
meat  cannot  be  canned  in  glass  jars.” 

H.,  Hersey,  Wis.,  sends  a  flower  for  name. 
Ans. — It  is  a  Larkspur — Delphinium  form- 
osuni — one  of  the  handsomest  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants. 

E.  B.,  Kalama ,  W.  T.,  sends  plant  for 
name. 

Ans.— Doura,  a  kind  of  Sorghum  vulgare. 
It  is  often  called  Egyptian  Corn. 


Communications  Kkckivkd  fob  thk  Wkkk  Ending 
Saturday,  Aug.  5.  iSSi 

A.  K.— D.  1.  H.—  A.  K.  \V.— A.  D.  &  M.  B.  R.— F.  S.— 
Gregory. — A.  R.  L,  D. — E.  L — J.  W  S..  thanks  tv.  15 
D.— T.  L,  G  —I.  H.  8— W.  l\— X.  A.  \V\—  N.  K.— G.  S. 
S.-S.  Jl.-A.  R.  P.-H.  N.  W.-E.  >*.  E.-J.  H.  L.-R. 
G.  Jr.-A.  L.  J . — 8.  R.-L.  W\  M.-  C.  1>„  tkan*8-J.  A. 
W.  -  A  J.  C.l  F.  D.  C.— E.  5.  S.-O.  P.  G.— Cl.  Jl.  C.— C. 
S.  C.— R.  W.F.,  thanks— C.  E.  P.-E.  S-  P.-C.  P,— 

Giles  G.,  thanks.. _  _ 
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A  struck  table«poouful  of  Russia  tur¬ 
nip  seeds  to  50  feet  square,  is  a  neighbor’s 
rule  for  sowing.  He  wants  the  turnips 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  apart.  He 
prefers  the  latter  distance. 


Successful  farming  will  depend,  in 
the  future,  largely  on  avoidance  of  waste. 
We  are  learning  how  to  make  land  pro¬ 
ductive;  how  to  market  crops  advantag¬ 
eously;  wheu  to  sow  and  when  to  reap, — 
are  we  learning  how  to  suve?  We  lose 
from  negligence,  from  unskillful  manipu¬ 
lation  of  farm  products;  from  keeping 
unprofitable  stock;  from  wastefulness  in 
feeding;  from  hiring  cheap  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  help.  These  losses  seem  intangible, 
but  they  represent  “  hard  casn.” 


corn-worm  which  also  feeds  upon  toma¬ 
toes,  ihe  cotton  boll  and  tobacco  plant  is 
Heliothis  armigera.  B  ick  numbers  of  the 
Rural  will  give-  its  entiie  history  as  well 
as  illustrations  showing  its  different  forms 
from  the  moth  to  the  pupa. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  13,  18t2. 


FIFTY  DOLL  IRS  IN  PREMIUMS ! 


The  Rural  Neav-Yoiiker  hereby  offers 
$50. CO  in  premiums  for  the  best  series  of 
articles  on 

“  Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor 
Man.” 

FIRST  PREMIUM,  -  -  $25.00 
SECOND  PREMIUM,  -  15.00 

THTRD  PREMIUM,  -  -  10.00 

The  object  cf  such  articles  will  be  to 
assist  those  farmers  who  have  limited 
means;  those  with  a  small  capital  who 
are  about  to  engage  in  farming;  those 
Avho  have  farms  which  arc*  not  prying  the 
owners.  We  do  not  limit  the  writers  to 
any  special  branch  of  farming,  oil  or  any 
branch  may  be  considered  dairy,  stock, 
field  crops,  market  gardening,  small  fruits, 
large  fruits— one,  any  or  all.  The  Rural 
hopes,  by  this  course,  to  place  before  its 
readers  the  best  guides  for  the  poor  farm¬ 
er,  while  such  information  must  prove  of 
value  to  the  successful  farmer  as  well. 

All  valuable  articles  sent,  to  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  under  this  offer,  will  be 
printed  sooner  or  later,  while  the  prizes 
will  be  awarded  by  disinterested  and 
capable  judges  on  or  before  the  loth  of 
December  next.  The  competing  articles 
should  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
November  1,  1883. 

The  writers  are  not  restricted  as  to  the 
length  or  number  of  the  articles  consti¬ 
tuting  the  series.  They  will  be  judged 
not  by  length,  not  by  fine  lunguage  or 
handwriting  or  grammatical  construction. 
They  will  be  judged  simply  by  the  value 
of  the  subject-matter,  whether  short  or 
long,  whether  written  on  white  or  brown 
paper,  so  that  tee  writing  itself  be  easily 
legible .  The  Rural  expresses  the  hope 
that  those  farmers  w'ho  have  passed  the 
trying  ordeal  from  poverty  to  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances  by  the  SAveat  of  their 
brows,  Avill  be  the  first  to  enter  this  contest 
and  tell  how  they  did  it. 


Here  is  an  item  that. is  “  goitig  the 
rounds:’’  ‘‘The  meat  production  of 
Great.  Britain  and  Irelaud  has  falleD  off. 
In  1808  there  were  for  every  head  of  the 
population  30  cows,  1 16  sheep,  and  11 
pigs,  or  157  of  all  cattle.  In  1883  the 
total  was  only  115.  While  this  d-eline  in 
cattle  has  taken  place  the  consumption  of 
meat  his  increased  to  £16  9s,  6d.  in  1881, 
from  £10  2s.  per  head  in  1850.”  About 
the  alleged  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  meat  we  IiaA’e  nothing  to  say,  but  in 
the  alleged  number  of  cattle  per  head 
there  is  a  blunder  so  p  ilpable  that  anyone 
should  be  able  to  notice  it.  This  can 
be  easily  shown  by  taking  the  case  of 
England  alone.  According  to  the  statis¬ 
tics  next  at  hand,  the  population  of  that 
Kingdom  in  1871  avhs  21.487,688.  To 
allow'  the  above  number  of  animals  to 
each  head  therefore  there  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  Kingdom  644.G30.040  rows; 
2,490,571.708  sheep  and  236.394,568 
swine.  In  1872,  however,  the  actual  num¬ 
bers  were  5.634,994  cattle,  27,921,507 
sheet',  and  2,771,749  swine.  In  Scotland, 
Wal  s  and  Ireland  the  proportion  would 
be  about  the  same.  We  have  seen  this 
misleading  item  in  half-a  dozen  papers, 
and  to-day,  In  I  it  holds  a  prominent  place 
ii  one  of  out*  foremost  New  Yotk  dailies! 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PYRETHRUM. 


Continuing  our  experiments  with  Pyre- 
thrum  powder,  we  have  found  that  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  caterpillars  found  on  pine 
aud  apple  trees  are  destroyed  by  it,  if 
blown  upon  them  through  a  bellows. 
This  is  a  most  economical  way  of  distrib¬ 
uting  it,  tiucu  a  very  sma’l  quantity  may 
be  made  to  go  a  long  Avny.  A  gill,  for 
instance,  would  suffice  for  nu  infested 
tree  ten  feet  high.  It  the  air  is  quiet  one 
can  force  a  spray  of  powder  through  the 
bellows  to  a  distance  of  six  feet  easily 
enough,  while  the  pow  der  a\  i 1 1  prove  more 
effectual  than  if  the  im-ect  receded  it 
nearer  ihe  nozzle  of  the  bellows. 

We  may  now  teport,  and  we  do  so  with 
muchs  itisfaction,  that  the  smallest  quin- 
tity  blown  into  the  forming  heads  of  cab¬ 
bages  will  kill  the  destructive  cabbage 
worm  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours. 

The  lightest  puffs  blown  in  r  heir  teuts 
will  kill  the  tent  caterpillar  in  about 
twelve  hours.  At  first  they  do  not  mit  d 
it  in  the  least;  then  they  begin  to  worry, 
and  in  five  minutes  are  in  a  state  of 
agony  or  at  least  of  great  excitement.  In 
ten  minutes  they  begin  to  drop  to  the 
ground.  Avhere  in  a  few  hours  they  will  be 
found  dead  and  dying. 

The  price  of  fresh,  pure  Pyrethrum 
powder  is  very  high,  but  used  through 
bellows,  a  small  quantity  may  be  made  to 
do  such  effective  service  that  the  saving 
of  time  renders  its  use  economical.  Speed 
the  day  that  Ave  may  grow  our  own  plants 
and  manufacture  our  own  Dalmatian  In¬ 
secticide! 


ENFORCE  THE  LAWS. 


The  corn-worm  is  increasing  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Our  own  early  sweet 
corn  and  that  of  our  neighbors  are  so  in¬ 
fested  the  present seasou  that,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  every  other  ear  has  a  worm  and 
sometimes  two  AA'Orins  are  found  in  the 
same  ear.  What  is  to  be  done?  No 
practicable  remedy  has  yet  been  fouud  or 
even  suggested,  since  the  eggs  are  depos¬ 
ited  upon  the  silk,  and  the  grubs  boou 
fiad  their  way  to  the  tender  kernels  upon 
which  they  live,  securely  sheltered  by  the 
hunks,  The  entomological  name  o i  the 


Taa'o  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature  of  this  State  relating  to  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  kiudied  concoctions,  went 
into  operation  lately.  One  imposing  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than 
$200  on  everyone  who  sells  any  of  these 
products  exetpt  under  its  proper  name, 
went  into  force  on  July  38.  The  other, 
preventing  the  coloring  of  bogus  butter 
or  cheese,  under  the  same  penalty,  took 
effect  on  August  1.  The  latter,  however, 
sa  explained  in  the  Rural  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  will  bo  inoptrative,  owing 
to  the  insertion  of  a  c  ause  providing 
that  the  bill  shall  Dot  interfere  with  righis 
protected  by  a  patent.  The  proper  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  regulating  the  sale 
of  the  products  would  accomplish  all  that 
can  at  present  be  hoped  for  from  legisla¬ 
tion  in  this  State.  Will  il  be*  properly 
enforced  ?  We  fear  not — not  from  lack 
of  opportunity,  but.  from  iack  of  efficiency 
and  honesty  in  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  to  its  enforcement.  All  over  tins  and 
oilier  cities  in  the  State  the  bogus  concoc¬ 
tions  are  being  sold  fraudulently  by  the 
great  majority  of  retail  bill  ter*  stores. 
Lrrge  coucerus,  like  the  Commercial  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company',  no  doubt,  are  rea¬ 
sonably  c  ireful  as  to  the  health  fulness  of 
the  ingredients  and  cleinliness  in  the 
manufacture.  (Smaller  concerns,  however, 
are  vastly  less  careful.  No  less  than 
eight  of  the  latter  have  just  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  lowrer  patt  of  this  city.  They 
work  quietly,  chiefly,  at  night,' and  the 
repotfc  to  the  Health  IDepu-rtgieet  states 


that  “large  quantities  of  the  vile  com¬ 
pound,  made  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
impure  and  rancid  fats,”  are  turned  out 
every  trght,  and  “next  day  packed  in 
heavy  tin  boxes  labeled  ‘Pure  Orange 
County  Butter,’  and  forwarded  to  hotels 
for  innocent  dupes  to  feast  on.”  The 
method  of  making  the  nox  ous compound 
is  described  as  highly  disgusting.  Now 
that  we  have  laws  regulating  the  rale  of 
this  stuff,  cannot  fraudulent  sales  of  it 
be  prevented  or  punished  ? 


’  HOPS  IS  HOPS.” 


In  1879,  at  this  tunc,  prime  to  choice 
hop3  sold  for  14  to  18  c  -nts  per  pound, 
now  prime  hops  sell  readily  at  50c  to  52c 
per  pound.  Some  growers  in  Central  New 
York  ha\re  refused  00c  per  pound  for  the 
new  crop  still  on  the  bines,  and  others 
are  reported  to  be  resolved  to  accept  no‘h- 
ing  under  65c.  Throughout  Central  New 
York,  the  chief  hop-growing  section  in 
this  country,  the  growers  estimate  the 
shortage  of  the  crop  this  year  at  about  25 
per  cent.,  but  buyers  place  it  at  from  15 
to  20  ptr  cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  The  es¬ 
timate  in  the  different  counties  varies 
6"mewbat.  In  Oneida  Couuty  the  short¬ 
age  is  estimated  at  15  percent. ;  in  Otsego 
County  at  all  the  way  from  25  to 
to  40  per  cent. ;  in  Madison  County  at  30 
per  cent;  and  in  Chenango  and  Herkimer 
at  about  25  per  cent.  There  are  few  old 
hops  in  the  hands  of  groAvers,  and  pick¬ 
ing  of  the  earliest  hops — the  Humphreys 
— Avill  1  egin  about  August  18  to  20.  The 
extraordin  ry  rise  in  the  price,  boAvever, 
is  not  due  to  the  shortage  here,  but  to  the 
almo-t  entire  ruin  of  tbe  E  iglisli  crop  and 
the  great  diminution  of  that  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Owing  to  the  fly,  lice  aud  blight, 
it  is  thought  the  English  crop  Avill  be  the 
worst  since  1840.  The  crop  there  varies 
greatly  accoiding  to  ihe  weather.  In 
1859  the  crop  was  30,260,000  pounds; 
in  1850,  29,010,000  pounds;  in  1870,  44,- 
350,000  |  omid*;  in  1879, only  11, 125.000; 
this  year  the  crop,  it  is  thought,  will  not 
be  over  10,000,000  pouuds,  while  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  trade  are  put  at  68. 750,- 
000  pounds.  The  totsl  American avorage 
crop  has  been  about  100,000  bales,  and  a 
shortage  of  20  per  cent,  would  leave  this 
year  an  aggregate  crop  of  only  80,000 
tales  of  200  pounds  each  or  a  total  of 
about  16,000,000  pounds.  Late  mail  ad¬ 
vices  say  the  B  lgian  and  Dutch  crops 
Avere  full  of  vermin  and  the  bine  back¬ 
ward.  Bavarian  reports  speak  of  a  clean, 
healthy,  but  very  short  bine,  and  a  some- 
Avhat  short  crop  Avas  expected.  On  the 
whole,  this  year,  “  hops  is  hops,”  as  sure 
as  “eggs  is  eggs.” 


RAILROADS. 


Feav  of  us  give  intelligent  thought  to 
the  subject  of  railroads.  Still  fewer  have 
sufficient  knoAv ledge  of  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  railroad  interest  to  give 
the  subject  any  adequate  consideration 
Avhatcver,  or  to  be  able  to  form  any  just 
opinion  about  it,  either  in  its  present  or 
future  state.  Let  us  consider  a  few 
things  in  regard  to  these  modern  engines 
of  industry  and  civilization.  There  are 
now  in  existence  more  thuu  100,000  miles 
of  railioads  in  the  Unit<  d  States.  1  hesc 
roads  have  cost  $6,000.000,000 — six  thou¬ 
sand  million  dollars.  They  employ  1,200,- 
000  able-bodied  men  iu  their  operation, 
aid  400,000  more  are  engaged  in  building 
newro  ds  or  extending  those  nowmexi  i- 
enco.  Altogether  1  OuO.OOO  adult  men  are 
engaged  upon  the  roads,  and  as  the  ratio 
of  adult  men  to  the  whole  population  is 
one  to  live,  these  men  represent  8,000,000 
of  souls,  or  about  one-sixth  part  of  the 
whole  population.  The  gross  income  of 
the  railroads  in  1881  reached  $725,335,- 
1 19,  or  about  12  per  cent,  upon  tluir  cost. 
Of  this  $450,000,000  were  paid  out  in  ex¬ 
penses,  in  leality  iu  wages,  or  au  average 
of  nearly  $400  for  each  employs  for  the 
year.  The  balance  of  $275,000,000  Avent 
to  pay  interest  and  dividends  upon  the 
capital  invested,  or  four  and  one-half  per 
cent,  on  the  average.  The  Avhole  freight 
carried  by  the  railroads  iu  the  year  was 
$12,000,000,000,  or  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  every  farm  in  the  country  at  an 
average  value  of  $30  an  acre,  or  $3,  000  for 
each  100  acres. 

Now,  if  these  figures  a’e  compared 
•with  those  relating  to  agriculture  and 
other  industii.  s,  we  find  thut  the  lailroad 
interest  stands  next  to  and  surprisingly 
near  to  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
4,000,000  farmers  iu  America  represent 
20.000,000  per.-ons,  or  tvvo  and  one-half 
times  as  many  as  are  identified  with  rail¬ 
roads.  The  value  of  all  the  railroads  i 
about  one-half  that  of  alt  the  farms  in3 
the  country.  The  amount  of  busme.  g 
duoe,  bowovet'i  is  oge  of  the  moot  amaz¬ 


ing  in  its  effects  upon  the  popular  wel¬ 
fare.  What,  for  instance,  would  be  the 
cost,  of  carrying  twelve  thousand  million 
dollars’  worth  of  property  by  anv  other 
means  of  transport  than  the  railioads? 
This  one  question  staggers  the  compre¬ 
hension,  because  it  opens  up  such  a  vast 
A'iew  of  disorganization  and  destruction 
of  society  that  one  cannot  have  any  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  what  condition  the 
country  must,  fall  into  were  it  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  deprived  of  the  service  of  the 
railroads.  At  the  rite  of  increase  for 
the  p«8t  ton  years,  the  total  mileage  of 
the  railroads,  and,  of  course,  the  number 
of  men  employed  and  all  the  other  figures 
involved,  Avill  double  in  the  next  decade; 
and  as  the  agricultural  interest  cannot 
possibly  increase  in  nearly  so  great  a 
ratio,  the  railroad  will  then  be  but  little 
behind  it  in  its  comparative  importance 
as  a  social  element. 

- ♦  »  ♦ - 

BREVITIES. 


Drought. 

Late  potatoes  are  suffering. 

Wk  heg  to  state,  with  many  thanks  to  our 
contributors.  that  the  Fair'  Number  of  the 
Rural  Neav-Yorker  is  now  full  to  over- 
floAving 

The  Young  Folks  must  pardon  us  for  tres¬ 
passing  on  their  page  this  week,  but  Fair 
Lists,  like  some  other  good  things,  “  come  but 
once  a  j  ear.” 

W  ill  each  of  our  friends,  in  sending  in¬ 
fects,  plants,  flowers,  etc.,  for  name,  mark 
his  name  and  address  on  the  package  some¬ 
where.  so  that  we  may  be  at  lo  to  place  pack¬ 
age  and  letter  together  without  error? 

A  note  from  Houghton  Farm,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y  ,  reads:  “We  are  very  dry  here— more 
than  suffering.  Rpv^re  loss  must  result,  unless 
we  have  rain  within  4S  hours.  Tbe  damage 
already  done  cannot  be  remedied  by  water 
even  now.”  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the 
Rural  Ex.  Grounds. 

Professor  Forbes, who  haR  succeeded  Pror. 
Cyrus  Thomas  as  Slate  Entomologist  of  Illin¬ 
ois,  has  been  experimenting  for  some  time 
upon  the  eh  inch -bug,  and  is  reported  to  have 
di- covered  a  certain  remedy  for  this  destruct¬ 
ive  pest,  which  is  now  doing  a  world  of  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  Northwest.  Tbu  nowlv  discovered 
insecticide  is  a  solni  ion  of  water,  kerosene  and 
milk,  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a  simple  ma¬ 
chine.  The  stu  IT  costs  one-half  a  cent  a  gallon, 
and  it  is  reported  to  have  proved  thoroughly 
effective  wherever  tried. 

The  outlook  for  crops  in  England  is  nearly 
OB  gloomy  as  in  any  of  the  late  disastrous  sea¬ 
sons  Although  meteorologists  say  that  July 
furnishes  more  rain\'  da\s  there  than  any 
other  month  except  February,  still  its  genial 
heat  makes  up  to  the  earth  for  the  excess  of 
moisture,  end  the  glorious  sunshine  makes 
people  forget  the  abundance  of  rain.  Instead 
of  befriending  the  farmer,  however,  July 
this  yenrhtts  greatly  injured  him.  According 
to  latest  mail  accounts,  much  of  the  grass  at 
the  end  of  July  lay  unesred  for  in  the  wet 
0-lds,  rust  was  beginning  to  show  itself  on  the 
wheat.,  the  black  aphis  was  multiplying  in  the 
moist,  sultry  air,  and  altogether  the  outlook 
was  dreary. 

According  to  a  report  lately  published 
under  government,  auspices,  th« total  rental  of 
agricultural  land  in  Ireland  iu  I8SO  was  es¬ 
timated  at.  $57.59 1.960,  and  for  the  ten  pre¬ 
ceding  years  the  average  venriv  outlay  for 
liquors  in  the  island  whs  flili.l  15,510.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  English  and  Scotch  statistics  shows, 
it,  is  ••Jainud.  that.  in  spite  of  the  dbpnri'v  of 
population,  the  eases  of  punishable  drunken¬ 
ness  are  more  numerous  in  Irel  md  than  in 
England  ami  Scotland  put  toeethor,  while 
petty  drunken  offenses  are  twice  as  numerous 
in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain.  Strange 
that  England  should  s'ill  insist  on  clinging  to 
so  sinful  a  consort  in  spite  if  all  the  latter’s 
efforts  to  sever  the  connection! 

Wiiat  rabbits  have  become  in  a  few  years 
to  the  colon  i-ts  of  Australia,  sparrows  threaten 
in  an  equally  short  time  to  t«*com«  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  In  both  cases  the 
first  importations  of  what  have  since  proved 
odious  pests  met  with  praise  rath<  r  than  rep¬ 
robation;  but  now  the  matter  is  looked  upon 
from  a  very  different  point  of  view.  A  Cana¬ 
dian  farmer,  living  near  Montreal,  is  about  to 
sue  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  for  having  imported  sparrows. 
He  declares  they  have  already  eaten  up  30 
acres  of  barley,  destroyed  his  potatoes,  and 
in  general  made  havoc  with  h;s  early  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Sperrcws  multiply  almost  as  fast  as 
rabbits.  This  farmer— which  his  name  it  is 
Dennis  Dir  e^n — estimates  the  number  on  his 
land  at  5,000. 

Tbe  u«e  of  wire  fences  as  telephones  is  the 
latest  suggestion  for  tbe  alleviation  of  the 
loneliness  of  farm-life  in  thinly-settled  parts 
of  the  country.  In  some  parts  of  the  Great 
West  farm  h  mses  nro  mi’es  apart,  while  wire 
fences  are  abundant.  The  idea  has  struck 
some  genius,  therefore,  that  the  “plant”  for 
several  private  telephones  is  already  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  every  farmer,  so  that  terminal  fixtures 
aloue  are  reeded  for  a  free  interchange  of 
gossip  iu  all  weathers.  With  such  a  con¬ 
venience  the  isolated  fanner’s  wi  o,  In  her 
fpare  rnom-nts,  could  chat  cheerily  with  a 
distant  neighbor  as  she  took  a  ro>t  iu  her  rock¬ 
ing  c-iair;  could  learn  the  fastairmsat  tl  u  near¬ 
est  village,  and  order  groceries  and  “things ” 
from  tbe  cross-roads  store,  while  her  husband 
could  exchange  crop  reports  with  the  lolfes  on 
all  sides,  and  refuse  tbe  lo»n  of  a  plow  or  a 
mowiiig-machiue  to  an  unthrifty  neighbor. 
Then,  what  a  godsend  such  a  convenience 
wou  d  be  toUalhe  and  Jack  iu  the  days  of 
their  courtship  !  Don’t  laugh  !  Stranger  things 
have  happened  than  tbe  utilization  of  fcooa 
fur  tatojffiooio  purposea. 
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Vnvicats. 


NORTHERN  NEBRASKA. 


The  Beauties  and  Resources  of  this 
Section,  as  Noted  by  our  Special 
Western  Correspondents  Their 
Observations  upon  its  Adapta¬ 
bility  for  Agricultural  and 
Pastoral  Pursuits,  and 
Superior  Attractions 
for  Immigration. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  BWEKTLAND. 


(Special  Correspondents  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.] 

Sporting  in  ideals — flirting  with  fancies — 
coquetting  with  theories  —  incredulity  of 
others’  observations — forgetting  quickly  the 
lessons  of  experience,  and  confiding  in  an  ill- 
defined  hope  —  waiting,  Micawber  like,  for 
something  to  turn  up,  constitutes  the  sum  in 
the  problem  of  many  a  human  life. 

The  associations  and  reminiscences  of  early 
life  in  the  Eastern  States — woodland  and  glen, 
meadow  and  field  mountai:  and  stream, 
orchard  and  garden,  church  and  school,  home 
and  happiness — seemed  to  satisfy  our  ambition 
and  quiet  every  aspiration  for  more  than  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  world  outside 
and  beyond.  Our  fathers  heard  of  the  won¬ 
derful  country  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
toward  the  setting  sun.  They  knew  but  little 
or  nothing  of  its  topographical  baauty.  its  be¬ 
witching  landscapes,  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
the  streams,  lakes,  limber,  prairies,  and  health¬ 
ful  climate;  but  associated  with  the  term 
“Out  West”  was  a  country  given  over  to 
Indi-ms.  buffaloes,  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts, 
and  devoid  of  any  of  tbe  atti  ibutes  of  civiliza¬ 
tion — and  these  ideas  were  carefully  incul¬ 
cated  in  the  family.  Meantime  capital  and 
enterprise  joined  hands  and  led  the  van  of 
civilized  li  e  in  its  westward  march,  until  to¬ 
day  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies  the  air 
resounds  with  the  prmns  of  sturdy,  happy 
yoerranry,  the  music  of  machinery,  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  voices  of 
millions  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  church, 
school  and  social  privileges,  Thoold,  settled 
States  of  the  East  have  become  crowded. 
Lands  are  high,  and  many  a  young  man  who 
reads  the  newspapers  under  the  roof  tree  of 
his  sire,  and  learns  that  the  wheat,  corn,  beef, 
pork  and  minerals  which  supply  the  Eastern 
market  come  from  the  West,  finds  himstlf  in 
the  unenviable  position  described  in  our 
opening. 

In  aid  of  these  and  other  candid  readers  of 
the  Rural,  we  accepted  an  invitation  from 
tbe  officials  of  the  Sioux  City  &  Pacific  R.  R. 
to  joiu  them  in  a  flying  trip  over  their  lines, 
and  visit  a  section  of  the  country  to  which  we 
wore  strangers.  The  pressure  of  other  duties 
made  us  reluctant  to  accept,  but  having  gone, 
we  shall  never  regret  the  decision. 

The  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  road,  the  General  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agent,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  a  lady  friend,  and  the  writer,  with  his 
better-half,  comprised  the  pleasant,  social 
party  that  took  possession  of  the  “office  car” 
of  the  road  at  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  the 
Eastern  terminus,  and  crossing  the  swift, 
eddying  tide  of  the  Missouri  River,  sped  away 
to  and  up  tbe  beautiful  “  Elkhoru  Valley,” 
stopping  frequently  at  bright,  thrifty  towns 
whose  life  and  trade  bespeak  the  rapid  settle¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  the  country  surrounding 
them. 

THE  FARMS  AND  HERDS 

which  met  our  vision  from  track  to  horizon 
on  either  side  revealed  more  of  active  and 
dormant  wealth  at  a  glance  than  we  could 
write  upon  a  page.  The  comely  and  commo¬ 
dious  farm-houses  and  barns  proclaimed  the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  tbe  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants  more  forcibly  than  language, 
while  the  hills,  valleys,  groves,  streams,  fields 
of  waving  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and 
grasses,  herds,  flocks,  homes  and  laborers 
formed  a  landscape  view  e’en  from  our  feet  to 
where  it  played  at  bo-peep  with  tbe  clouds  in 
the  dim  distance  and  received  its  misty  kiss 
of  ether  blue,  which  would  defy  the  fancy  of 
a  poet  or  brush  of  the  artist. 

The  corn  was  somewhat  backward,  but  a 
good  stand  and  of  good  color,  growing  nicely. 
Much  of  the  grain  was  ready  for  the  sickle, 
harvesting  having  already  begun  in  some 
fields,  giving  every  indication  of  a  large  yield 
by  the  healthy  condition  of  the  stand,  length 
of  the  heads,  number  and  size  of  the  spikelets. 
The  natural  and  cultivated  grasses  succulent 
and  nutritious  in  quality  and  plentiful  in 
quantity,  will  supply  all  tbe  grazing  and  hay 
required  for  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle,  and — then  what  ?  Taking  the  entire 
area  we  traveled,  not  to  exceed  one-twentieth 
of  this  luxuriant  growth  will  tie  utilized  !— The 
inference  is  plain — that  this  section  of  mar¬ 
velous  beauty  and  wondrous  wealth  is  inviting 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  raiser  of  stock  to 
settle  along  the  valley  and  garner  from  its 
hounttAaifl  wuiltb- 


FARMS  PARTIALLY  IMPROVED 

can  be  bought  for  from  eight  to  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre,  according  to  improvements  and 
proximity  to  the  railroad.  Unimproved  lands 
can  be  had  at  from  four  to  ten  dollars,  the 
price  being  governed  by  the  same  influences. 
Near  tbe  bead  of  the  valley  and  beyond, 
Government  lands  are  still  obtainable  under 
the  Homestead,  Pre-emption  and  Timber  Cul¬ 
ture  Acts  of  Congress. 

Tbe  Eastern  farmer  who  would  sell  his  farm 
there  ond  come  out  here,  could  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  buy  about  six  or  seven  acres  for  one, 
nearly  equal  in  improvements;  which  would 
yield  of  any  Western  product-,  grain  or  stock, 
nearly  or  quite  double  the  amount  to  each 
acre;  while  the  expense  of  marketing  would 
not  exceed  40  per  cent,  of  that  in  any  locality 
500  miles  distant  from  New  York  city.  The 
“boys,”  if  you  chose,  could  he  located  on 
unimproved  lands  near-by,  to  develop  farms 
for  themselves,  aided  by  your  money  and  ad¬ 
vice.  In  doing  this,  do  not  deceive  yourself 
by  computing  the  hardships  of  pioneering — 
for  they  do  not  await  one  in  this  section. 
School- bouses  in  near  proximity  ure  scattered 
all  through  the  valley  and  education  is  free. 
Religi  ms  organizations,  from  iron- clad  ritual¬ 
istic,  through  every  shade  of  Prote«tantism 
and  the  different  liberal  creeds,  are  found  in 
the  cities  and  towns.  Cultured  and  refined 
society  greet  you  on  every  hand,  and  civic 
societies  are  as  prosperous  and  efficient  as 
elsewhere. 

A  rich  soil,  beautiful  topography,  pure, 
limpid  water,  plenty  of  timber,  convenient 
markets,  easy  living,  good  social  privileges, 
high  altitude,  equal  temperature,  healthy 
climate  and  cheap  lands  with  low  taxation— 
if  tbe  picture  of  this  country  as  we  found  it 
is  not  enough  to  make  one  “  haopy  as  a  King,” 
let  any  reader  who  is  interested,  write  to  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  asking  plainly  and 
pointedly  any  questions  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  respond. 

The  second  morning  out  we  halted  on  the 
bridge  crossing 

LONG  PINE  CREEK. 

and  gazed  down  and  around  upon  the  top3  of 
the  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  in  their 
richest  foliage;  upon  the  rippling,  laughing, 
dancing  waters  of  the  creek  ninety  four  feet 
below  us;  along  the  canyon  curving  sharply 
to  the  west  with  its  precipitous  bank  bedecked 
«ith  shrubbery  and  Anvers,  upon  seven 
springs  of  pure,  sparkling,  cold  water  that 
come  bubbling  to  the  surface  on  the  convex 
western  hill  sides,  become  confluent  well  up 
the  hill  side  and  form  two  cascades  of  great 
beauty  as  they  go  leaping  to  the  creek  below, 
while  the  center  or  the  amphitheatre  fs  slighc- 
ly  elevated  and  covered  with  trees,  the  tout 
ensemble  forming  a  picture  sublime,  beauteous 
and  fascinating. 

Another  halt  was  made  on  the  bridge  cross¬ 
ing  Plum  Creek,  103  feet  above  the  water;  the 
sceuery  here  is  pretty,  bat  cannot  compare 
with  that  of  Long  Pine. 

The  officsrs  of  the  road  took  along  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  had  a  number  of  views  taken; 
they  think  of  publishing  a  pamphlet  giving  a 
detailed  description  of  this  country  and  illus¬ 
trating  it  with  these  pictures,  but  are  unde¬ 
cided  as  yet  regarding  it.  Such  a  book  would 
find  thousands  of  interested  readers. 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  yet  we  have 
not  given  reference  to  a  single  town  on  the 
line;  in  justice  to  them  we  shall  have  to  devote 
one  letter  soon  to  a  glance  at  their  importance 
and  growth.  We  must  also  endeavor  at  some 
future  time  to  give  more  of  the  details  than 
we  can  give  litre  regarding  the  crops,  as  well 
as  stock-raising  and  its  profits  as  we  find  them 
here. 

We  must  not  close  without  a  brief  mention 
of  our  visit  to  Fort  Niobrara,  Capt.  R.  H. 
Montgomery  commanding,  and  our  hospita¬ 
ble  reception  by  the  officers  of  the  Fifth  U.  S. 
Cavalry  garrisoned  there.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  give  a  pen-picture  of  the  Post  and 
its  surroundings;  to  mention  respectively  the 
officers  and  their  families  who  contributed  so 
heartily  and  bounteously  to  our  enjoyment; 
to  enumerate  the  buildings  and  describe  their 
structure;  to  comment  and  compliment  as  all 
deserve,  and  we  may  do  so  in  the  future,  but 
for  this  time  must  desist. 

- «-»-* - 

RURAL  BRItuFLETS, 

HYBRIDIZING  TUB  PEA,  ETC. 

We  have  received  tbe  following  communi¬ 
cation  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Goff,  the  efficient  Hor¬ 
ticulturist  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station:  “In  a 
late  Rural  you  express  a  doubt  that  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  pea  ever  originate  by  crossing 
old  ones.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  received 
opinions.  Mr,  Andrew  Knight,  the  famous 
English  horticulturist,  is  said  to  have  made 
successful  hybrids  not  only  between  different 
varieties  of  the  pea,  but  also  between  the  gar¬ 
den  and  field  peas,  which  are  ranked  as  dis¬ 
tinct  species,  I  have  fertilized  this  season 
about  a  hundred  blossoms  of  the  pea  with 
pollen  from  other  varieties.  A  large  propor- 
.  tion  of  these  blossoms  produced  pods.  The 
fcrtilizaAiau  could  not'  bavu  cooi*  frog}  tjjoir 


own  pollen,  for  I  removed  the  stamens  as 
soon  as  the  petals  were  visible — a  day  or  two 
before  the  blossoms  opened.  No  pollen 
can  be  given  off  by  the  stamens  at  this  early 
stage  of  growth,  as  will  readily  appear  by  an 
examination.  The  pollen  of  the  pea  is  very 
rarely  or  never  carried  hy  insects,  as  the 
stamens  and  pistil  are  entirely  inclosed  by  the 
inner  petals.  Whence  came  this  fertiliz¬ 
ation,  if  the  varieties  cannot  cross!” 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Goff  for  the 
above  note.  A  considerable  time  ago,  Dr. 
Sturtevant  remarked  to  the  writer  that  he 
had  endeavored  to  cross  the  garden  peas  but 
found,  as  we  understood  him  to  say,  that  the 
ovules  were  already  impregnated,  even  in 
quite  immature  buds.  We  thereupon  ex¬ 
amined  a  number  of  buds  and  found  that  the 
-  pistils  were  so  far  developed  that  it  seemed 
that  pollenation  and  impregnation  had  al¬ 
ready  occurred.  Hence  it  was  that  we  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  subject  should  again  be  re¬ 
ferred  to.  If  Dr.  Sturte /ant's  surmise  (he 
said  nothing  positively)  were  correct,  then 
we  desire  to  credit  him  with  having  incited 
us  to  the  inquiry.  If  Mr.  Goff  has  any  late 
peas  not  yet  in  bloom,  we  should  much  like  to 
have  him  remove  the  anthers  a3  l*efore,  and 
see  if  fruit  will  not  form  all  the  same . 

In  this  connection  webeg  to  narrate  a  bit  of 
experience  which  may  interest  botanists  who 
have  been  engaged  In  crossing  flowers.  Four 
years  ago  we  raised  several  plants  from  the 
seeds  of  Hibiscus  Mos  ;t° utos,  the  Swamp 
Rose  Mallow.  As  soon  as  the  buds  matured 
sufficiently  to  bear  it,  the  petals  were  un¬ 
folded  and  the  anthers  very  carefully  cut  off 
and  brushed  out  with  a  camel's-bair  brmh 
while  yet  they  were  quite  green.  Pollen 
from  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (Hibiscus  Syriacus) 
in  liberal  quantities  was  a  little  liter  applied 
to  the  stigmas.  Not  less  than  50  buds  were 
so  treated,  while  every  other  bud  not  so  emas¬ 
culated  was  cut  off  as  soon  as  formed.  Now 
it  should  appear  that  any  seeds  that  formed 
in  the  manipulated  flowers,  were  the  result  of 
hybridization  between  H.  Moscbeutos  and  H. 
Syriacus.  Seeds  matured  so  abundantly  that 
the  work  was  repeated  with,  if  possible,  addi¬ 
tional  care,  only  to  give  the  same  results. 
From  these  seeds  we  raise!  about  100  plants, 
in  the  house  the  following  Winter,  about  25  of 
which  were  planted  out-of-doors  in  the 
Spring,  All  of  them  bloomed— but  ne  ther 
in  bloom,  stem  nor  in  leaf  was  there  or  is 
there (  we  have  still  a  dozen  of  the  plants)  the 
slightest  variation  from  Hibiscus  Moscheutos. 
Was  any  hybridization  effected?  If  not, 
whence  did  the  stigmas  get  their  pollen!.,.. 

In  the  matter  of  crossing  and  hybridizing 
(we  use  the  first  to  denote  a  union  between 
different  varieties  of  the  same  speoies,  and 
the  second  to  denote  a  union  between  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  the  same  genus)  we 
have  for  10  years  past  carried  on  a 
deal  of  correspondence  with  those  who  are 
supposed  to  have  originated  many  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  grapes,  potatoes,  wheats  and  oats— 
and  we  may  say  that  the  opinion  forced  upon 
us  is  that  in  most  cases  there  has  been  no 
positive  evidence  that  crosses  have  been 
effected.  For  instance,  one  wheat  crosser 
stated  that  he  waited  for  the  anthers  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  removing  them  and  inserting 
pollen  between  the  pales,  while  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  impregnation  occurs 
several  days  before  the  anthers  appear  out¬ 
side  of  the  glumes.. . 

Again,  we  hear  of  “hybrid”  oats.  With¬ 
out  wishing  to  casta  doubt  upon  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  those  who  say  they  have  crossed 
them,  our  own  futile  endeavors  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  palets  so  invest  the  generative 
organs  that  the  stamens  cannot  be  removed 
and  others  inserted  without  destroying  all 
generative  power.  As  to  potatoes,  we  find 
that  some  “hybridizers”  give  the  parents  of 
a  new  hybrid  merely  because  the  two  parents 
were  raised  in  i  he  same  plot.  As  to  grapes, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  knowing  the  male 
parent  (where  more  than  two  kinds  bloom 
near  each  other  at  the  same  time)  unless  the 
cap  and  anthers  are  removed,  and  some  sub¬ 
stance  impregnable  to  both  wind  and  insects 
is  made  to  oover  the  bud . . 

When  catalogues  are  filled  with  “hybrid” 
this  and  “hybrid”  that,  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attracting  attention  and  investing 
the  new  flo  er,  vegetable  or  fruit  with  mys¬ 
tery,  merely  to  insure  a  readier  sale  at  pre¬ 
posterous  prices,  it  is  surely  commendable  in 
those  whose  aim  it  is  to  impart  trustworthy 
instruction,  to  examine  into  the  accuracy  of 
such  matters............. . . . . 

A  writer  asks  the  Ohio  Farmer  if  wheat  will 
mix  the  same  as  corn  will  mix  when  different 
kinds  are  planted  near  each  other.  He  is  an¬ 
swered  that  they  will  mix,  though  not  as 
readily  as  corn  or  oats.  We  think  the  answer 
is  incorrect.  For  five  years  past  we  have  had 
from  20  to  100  kinds  of  wheat,  growing  within 
areas  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  and  we 
have  never  seen  the  slightest  evidence  of  mix¬ 
ing  from  natural  causes,  The  pales  of  wheat 
hug  the  stamens  aud  pistils  closely,  and  the 
oollec.  is  shod  bvfujv  tins  actijoiv  appear 


What  we  call  the  “  blooming  of  wheat”  seems 
to  be  merely  a  provision  of  nature  to  get  rid 
of  the  stamens,  and  thus  afford  full  space  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  fertilized  ovary  or 
fruit,  since  the  grain  is  not  only  a  seed,  but, 
botanically  considered,  a  fruit.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  for  anybody  to  experiment  in 
crossing  wheats  without  arriving  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  cannot  cross  through  any 
natural  cause.  As  for  oats,  we  cannot  see 
how  they  can  cross  naturally  or  artificially 
either.  The  so-called  Hybrid  Excelsior  Oats 
seem  to  us  merely  the  old  Chinese  Hulless — 
improved,  perhaps,  by  selection.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  proof  that  any  cross  between 
oats  has  ever  been  effected.  As  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “  hybrid”  in  this  connection,  that  is 
merely  tbe  distortion  of  the  proper  use  of 
words  to  help  the  seedsman  in  rendering  his 
advertisements  attractive . 


CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EGYPT. 

To  explain  the  cause  of  the  present  war  in 
Egypt  a  short  sketch  of  the  recent  history  of 
that  country  is  needed.  In  1517  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  the  Otman  Sultan  Selim  I,  and 
remained  a  Turkish  province  until  1768 
when  the  Mamelukes— Circassian  military 
slaves  who  were  the  military  force  of  the  pro¬ 
vince— threw  off  tbe  Turkish  yoke.  Four 
years  later  the  Tuikish  authority  was  re¬ 
established.  In  179S-1801  the  French  authority 
established  by  Bonaparte  was  dominant.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  in  the  latter  year, 
civil  war  broks  out  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Mamlukes.  The  struggle  resulted  in  tbe 
elevation  to  piwer  of  the  Turkish  leader 
Mehemet  Ali,  an  energetic  Albanian  adven¬ 
turer,  in  1806,  though  his  power  was  not  fully 
e-tablisbed  until  1811  when  he  treacherously 
slew  500  turbulent  Mamelukes.  Heuextcon- 
qnered  tbe  Wahabees  of  Arabia,  as  well  as  a 
part  of  Nubia  and  in  1831—' '3d  he  declared  his 
independance  of  Turkish  authority  and  waged 
a  successful  war  against  the  Sultan.  Tbe 
struggle  was  renewed  in  1830-40  and  resulted 
in  a  treaty  confirming  Mehemet  Ali,  then  a 
Pasha,  as  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  with  hereditary 
family  rights.  He  became  imliecile  at  the 
age  of  80,  in  ISIS,  and  his  son  Ibrahim  was 
invested  with  the  pashali.c;  but  he  died  in 
two  months.  Mehemet  Ali  died  in  1849,  snd 
his  grandson,  Abbas,  succeeded  him  as  Viceroy. 

He  died  iu  1854  and  was  succeeded  bv  Said, 
a  fourth  son  of  Mehemet,  who  ruled  ti  1  1868, 
having  heaped  upon  the  country  a  heavy 
debt  to  support  his  contingent  of  15,000  men 
during  the  Crimean  war,  as  well  as  for  public 
works  and  persona!  extravagance.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Jsmail  Pasha,  who 
for  the  next  10  years  loaded  Egypt  with  an 
enormous  burthen  of  debt,  tbe  money  beiDg 
mainly  spent  in  gross  personal  voluptuous¬ 
ness  and  extravagances  of  all  sorts.  Among 
bis  good  works  were  the  concession  to  De 
Lesseps  for  building  the  Suez  Canal,  in  the 
construction  of  which  he  employed  30.000 
workmen  at  forced  labor,  for  which  they 
received  no  pay,  the  numerous  deaths  among 
them  being  constantly  replaced  by  fresh  lev¬ 
ies.  His  personal  interest  in  the  canal  he 
afterwards  sold  to  the  British  Government  for 
five  million  pounds— upwards  of  $25,000,000. 
He  also  built  a  couple  of  railroads,  and 
partly  rebuilt  Alexandria  and  Cairo  on 
a  grand  scale.  By  means  of  a  heavy  bribe 
and  by  doubling  his  yeaily  tribute  of 
$1,850,000  to  the  Porte,  he  obtained  from 
tbe  Sultan  the  regal  title  of  Khedive  in 
1866,  together  w-ith  tbe  right  of  direct  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  from  father  to  son,  con¬ 
trary  to  theu  ual  Turkish  law  in  such  matters, 
which  has  always  vested  the  succession  to  the 
throne  in  the  oldest  surviving  male  member 
of  the  ruling  family,  who  is  often  an  uncle 
or  nephew  Sultausbaveoccasionally  secured 
succession  for  their  sons  by  putting  all  their 
other  male  relatives  to  death  immediately 
after  they  ascended  the  throne. 

Ismail  was  also  made  independent  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  by  further 
bribes  to  the  Porte  in  187:}  he  obtained  the  full 
rights  of  sovereignty,  including  the  making  of 
treaties  and  the  maintenance  of  armies.  The¬ 
oretically.  however.  Egypt  remained  a  nomi¬ 
nal  dependency  of  Turkey,  the  Khedive  pay¬ 
ing  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan  whom  he 
acknowledged  as  suzerian,  and  to  whom  he 
was  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops  during 
war. 

The  extravagance  of  Ismail  ab  ibis  time  was 
u nb uiuded,  aud  by  1875  he  bad  borrowed 
$500,000,000  from  French  and  English  bank¬ 
ers.  The  money  was  loaned  at  high  interest, 
but  the  interest  soon  cess  d  to  be  paid,  and  in 
1879  the  English  and  French  governments, 
acting  on  behalf  of  their  respective  subjects 
who  had  made  the  bad  investments,  brought 
such  powerful  pressure  to  bear  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Cairo  that  Ismail  was  forced  to  ab¬ 
dicate,  His  son,  Tewfik,  quite  a  young  man, 
succeeded  bitu  with  the  consent  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers.  He  at  once  put  the  administration  of  the 
government  under  the  supervision  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  governments,  each  ropo» 
'Aoiueuwi  uu  page  HO.) 
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THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM- 


HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

(Contlnmed  from  page  522.) 

“The  great  thing,  George,  is  to  keep  our 
expenses  down.  No  more  tools;  no  new  seeds; 
no  bills;  no  debt;  no  this,  nor  that,  until  the 
money  is  in  hand.  Wbat  we  have  in  hand  is 
to  buy  more  cows  as  soon  as  we  can  feed 
them.  We  won’t  manage  this  farinas  papa 
runs  his  Michigan  furnace — always  a  new  is¬ 
sue  of  bonds;  an  increase  of  capital;  a  new 
stack  or  a  new  coal-house,  ora  larger  engine 
wanted,  and  every  addition  is  to  make  more 
profit,  but  I  do  believe,  George,  to  tell  the 
truth,  that  he  is  losing  money  every  day,  and 
has  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  about  it.” 

“Ah,  women  don’t  understand  business, 
Emily.  You  are  a  partner  here,  and  I  can’t 
do  anything  alone,  and  won’t.  But  if  we  had 
a  ton  of  fertilizer  on  the  corn,  and  were  to 
buy  a  ton  or  two  of  cotton  seed  meal,  we 
could  feed  a  dozen  cows  in  place  of  seven  and 
make  more  butter  and  more  manure,  and  the 
cotton  seed  is  worth  every  cent  of  its  cost  for 
the  manure  alone.”  • 

“Ah,  men  understand  business  too  well, 
George.  How  much  would  a  ton  of  fertili¬ 
zer  for  the  corn  cost?” 

'‘Fifty  dollars.”  } 

“How'  much  more  fodder  would  you  have?’ 
“Perhaps  10  tons;  I  don’t  know  precisely.’’ 
“I  read  the  other  day  of  a  man  that  had 
actually  lees  corn  where  he  used  fertilizers 
than  where  be  put  none.  How  was  that?” 
“Ah,  the  dry  season  caused  that  no  doubt.’ 
“Suppose  we  havea  dry  season.” 

“We  shall  get  the  benefit  the  next  year, 
anyhow.” 

“Well,  let  us  keep  the  *50  until  next  year, 
George,  snd  that  will  be  a  tangible  benefit 
that  won’t  be  affected  by  the  weather.  If  we 
don’t  make  anything  we  shall  not  lose  any¬ 
thing.  No,  let  us  run  no  risks.  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  at  ease,  and  I  think  anyone  can  be 
at  ease  with  nearly  seven  hundred  dollars  in 
the  bank  and  a  good  prospect  of  a  dollar  a 
day  to  keep  house  with,  with  milk  and  butter 
and  eggs  and  vegetables  and  fruit  and  an  acre 
of  wheat,  and  a  pig  or  two  for  our  hams  and 
bacoD,  and  a  lot  of  chickens,  and.  as  you  say, 
a  brilliant  prospect  of  doing  better  in  a  year 
or  two.  Let  us  be  thankful  and  take  courage 
and  not  spend  one  dollar  until  we  earn  it, 
George,  and  I  do  believe  if  farmers  were  to  do 
that,  they  would  be  the  happiest  and  most  con¬ 
tented  people  living.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  they  should  not  Emily. 
Since  I  have  been  studying  this  business  and 
getting  my  hand  in,  I  see  things  very  differ¬ 
ently  from  what  1  did.  Farmers  really  own 
all  the  real  wealth  of  the  country.  You  know 
a  thing  is  worth  just  wbat  you  can  get  out  of 
it  and  no  more.  Now  a  farmer  can  always 
get  his  shelter  and  his  living  and  bis  clothes 
from  his  land.  Lodgii  g  and  board  and 
clothes  are  worth  just  so  much  money.  1  have 
not  yet  seen  a  good  farmer  who  could  rea¬ 
sonably  value  these  for  Ires  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  A  farm  that  produces  this, 
counting  interest  at  six  per  cent  and  one- third 
of  the  amount  for  the  labor,  is  worth  just  *11, 
100;  or  *100  an  acre  for  100  acres;  that  is  if 
there  is  nothing  at  all  to  sell  for  more  than 
will  pay  for  elotbiug  and  taxes  and  repairs. 
Now  lam  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  farm  may 
be  so  managed  as  to  keep  one  cow  to  the  acre 
of  cultivated  land;  and  l  shall  devote  all  my 
time  and  work  to  reach  that  point.  Then  if 
one  cow  will  bring  in  *50  a  year,  an  acre  of 
laud  should  be  worth,  taking  even  one-half 
for  labor  at  least  *400  an  acre.  Now  what 
wealth  the  farmers  possess,  that  is  actual  and 
tangible,  aud  that  no  panics  or  business  re 
verses  can  take  away  from  them.  Pape’s 
city  lots  are  worth  he  thinks  about  *10,000 
each  aud  are  about  one  twentieth  of  an  acre. 
Now  you  can  see  that  there  is  no  real  basis 
for  such  a  valuation  as  that  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  business  wealth  of  the  country 
rests  on  a  gigautic  bubble  credit — while  th  > 
farmers  wealth  is  the  only  real,  solid,  actual 
wealth  in  existence,  land  and  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  biinseif,  and  more  which  other  peo¬ 
ple  can’t  do  without,  aud  must  pay  money 
for.” 

“  Well,  George  I  am  glad  of  that  and  I 
know  mamma  has  had  many  a  sleepless  night 
and  many  a  weary  day  as  she  has  thought  of 
papa’s  business,  and  his  speculations,  aud  I 
know  how  much  she  felt  relieved  when  she  se¬ 
cured  this  farm.  ‘Emily,’  she  said,  ‘Keep  a 
warm  corner  for  me  and  papa,  no  one  can 
tell  when  we  may  need  it.’  Aud  George,  don’t 
you  ever  touch  mamma’s  royalty  from  the 
mine;  let  it  gather  in  the  bank  for  her,  al¬ 
though  she  left  it  for  you  to  use.  I  know  she 
has  a  sort  of  premonition  that  it  will  be  very 


much  needed  one  day.  The  Stone  House 
farm  shall  be  run  from  its  own  resources,  if 
Jabez  has  to  be  sent  away  and  I  have  to 
go  and  hoe  corn  and  you  do  the  plowing.” 

“All  right  Emily,”  said  George,  laughing  I 
have  already  made  up  my  mind  to  that;  bat  I 
believe  that  one  good  head  can  keep  at  least  two 
pair  of  hands  working  profitably,  and  if  my 
head  is  not  good  enough  for  that  Harvard  is  a 
humbug.  But  I  must  go  and  help  Jabez  with 
the  roots,  and  they  need  hoeing  badly  after 
the  rain.” 

“Aui  I  have  the  young  cabbages  to  hoe 
and  the  little  carrots  are  lost  in  the  weeds, 
and  the  currant  worms  are  eating  the  bushes 
and  some  asparagus  and  rhubarb  must  be 
cut  for  dinner  so  I  can’t  waste  any  time 
talking  either.  Now,  go  along  George.  But 
wait  a  minute:  bring  the  cows  wheu  you  come 
home  and  we  will  feed  and  milk  them  before 
dinner.  I  shal  1  be  ready  for  them  at  6  o’clock. 

Here  were  two  young  people,  delicately 
nurtured,  highly  educated,  cultured,  used 
to  luxurv  and  ease,  who  had  chosen  a  farm 
life,  because  they  felt  it  to  be  more  useful, 
more  noble,  more  pleasant,  more  comfortable, 
and  more  independent  than  a  life  of  idleness 
in  a  city,  where  as  one  expressed  it,  some 
other  person  was  working  somewhere  to  sup¬ 
port  each  one  of  them  because  no  person 
oould  live  without  labor  and  if  one  did  not 
vvork  in  some  way,  Borne  other  person  was 
doiDg  a  double  share  of  work.  They  brought 
intelligence  and  quickness  of  apprehension  to 
the  work  they  had  chosen  to  do  and  found  it 
very  easy  to  simplify  the  ordinary  methods 
of  farm  work  and  lighteo  the  labor  of  it.  Al¬ 
though  reared  in  the  fashionable  society  of 
Boston  they  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  a 
person  may  elevate  and  ennoble  any  kind  of 
honest  work  aud  that  the  work  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  degrade  the  person  who  does 
it.  The  person  is  the  measure  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  work;  and  not  the  work  or  the 
labor  that  of  the  person.  And  this  is  a  great 
truth,  which  would  be  apparent  to  every 
one,  were  it  not  that  some  are  blinded  to 
it  by  vanity  aud  pride. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  Barley  Merritt,  or  what  seeemed  to 
be  his  lifeless  body,  was  lifted  from  the  sled 
upon  which  it  had  been  borne  over  the  trail 
to  the  camp  of  “Old  Crusty,”  the  old  man 
laid  his  burden  tenderly  upon  his  bed  of  soft 
furs.  Then  procuring  water  from  a  spring 
which  rippled  past  the  camp  in  its  course  to 
the  lake,  he  washed  the  blood  from  the  face 
aud  head,  clipped  otf  the  hair  from  about  a 
long,  deep  gash  on  the  side  of  the  head  above 
the  ear,  carefully  examined  the  wound,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  ominously  meanwhile.  A  limb 
had  struck  the  left  side  of  the  man’s  head  and 
had  torn  the  scalp  from  the  bone,  which  was 
badly  fractured  aud  crushed  in,  although  no 
brain  matter  protruded.  Quickly  replacing 
the  scalp  over  the  bone  and  drawing  it  togeth¬ 
er,  he  applied  strips  of  plaster  in  a  skillful 
manner  and  then  bound  up  the  head  with 
strips  torn  from  a  sheet  of  perfect  whiteness 
which  he  took  from  a  sort  of  locker  on  the  wall. 
Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  limbs  and 
body  of  the  wounded  man.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  numerous  bruises  there  was  uo  serious 
injury,  but  one  broken  arm  fractured  below 
the  elbow.  With  an  ax  and  draw-knife  some 
very  serviceable  splints  were  soon  made  from 
strips  of  white  ash  and  apiece  of  birch  bark, 
aud  the  old  man  extended  the  limb,  placed  it 
in  a  proper  position  and  secured  it  by  banda¬ 
ges  to  the  splints.  This  was  all  done  quickly 
and  deftly,  showing  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  previous  knowledge  aud  practice. 

“  It  will  be  a  tough  job  for  him  if  he  lives,” 
said  the  old  man;  “but  Mary  Merritt’s  only 
boy  shan’t  die  or  suffer  if  I  can  help  it.  What 
a  chance  is  this,  and  who  would  have  dreamed 
that  this  could  have  come  about  after  twenty- 
four  years  of  life  here,  and  up  here,  too. 
There’s  some  fate  in  it,  or  it  wouldn’t  have 
happened  in  this  way.  What’s  to  be  done  ? 
His  skull  fractured,  and  there  is  pressure  ou 
the  brain.  That  must  be  relieved  or  he’ll 
never  recover,  and  that’s  a  job  past  my  means 
or  skill.  He  breathes  and  his  heart  beats.  I’ll 
give  him  a  little  more  brandy  aud  then  go  to 
the  loggiug  camp  for  the  doctor,  and  will  con¬ 
sult  about  wbat  can  be  done.  He  won’t  re¬ 
vive  before  I  come  back,  anyhow.” 

The  old  man  poured  a  teaspoonful  of  braudy, 
a  few  drops  at  a  time,  between  the  lips  of  the 
wounded  man  anil  was  gratified  to  see  it  swal¬ 
lowed-  The  pulse  responded  to  the  stimulant 
very  soon,  and  having  called  the  dogs  and 
charged  them  to  watch  at  the  bedside,  they 
crouched  aud  laid  down,  aud  he  immediately 
strode  off  into  the  woods  at  a  rapid  pace. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

LIABILITY  TO  DISEASE. 


This  subject  seems  to  be  but  little  under¬ 
stood;  it  is,  however,  a  very  simple  one  after 
a  little  consideration.  The  human  system, 
and  equally  the  systems  of  all  animals,  may 

be  Baid  to  exist  under  two  general  conditions, 
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that  of  health  being  the  normal,  and  of  sick¬ 
ness  the  abnormal  one.  In  health  the  system 
exerts  a  very  powerful  repellant  action,  in 
sickness  a  more  powerful  absorbent  one.  Bike 
a  fortress  well  manned,  it  is  able  to  repel, 
while  in  health, all  attacks;  there  seems  to  be  ft 
healthy  exhalation  constantly  springing  from 
all  parts  of  the  system,  say  like  the  emanation 
of  heat  from  a  stove  (which  is  in  this  case  act¬ 
ually  visible).  This  exhalation  repels  all 
forms  of  disease,  which  may  be  more  easily 
understood,  now  that  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  all  disease  is  caused  by  the  lodg¬ 
ment  of  animalculm  constantly  floating  in  the 
air,  and  that  their  muscular  power  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  stem  even  as  weak  a  current  as  must 
be  formed  by  even  the  healthiest  emanations 
of  the  animal  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  system  i3  allowed 
to  become  weakened  below  the  repellant 
point,  by  want  of  food,  by  unwholesome  food, 
by  excess  of  labor,  or  by  more  muscular  ex¬ 
ertion  than  the  system  cax  sustain,  the  repel¬ 
lant  action  ceases,  and  the  system,  gasping 
after  vitality,  as  a  man  under  violent  exer¬ 
cise  gasps  for  breath,  becomes  absorbent,  in 
every  pore,  disease  is  invited,  animalculm  are 
drawn  in,  sucked  in  by  an  actual  current  of 
air  to  the  uow  weakened  vital  points,  and  the 
weakened  one  at  onc9  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
disease  peculiar  to  its  capabilities. 

If  the  lungs  are  the  weakest  point,  con- 
sum  ption  reestablished;  if  the  liver,  then  jaun¬ 
dice;  if  the  stomach,  then  dyspepsia,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  rouud  of  vital  points  in  the 
body,  most  liable  to  attack.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  these  are  facts,  and  they  lead  to 
but  one  conclusion.  We  must  by  a  proper 
course  of  congenial  food,  with  sufficient  air, 
and  properly  timed  exercise  so  maintain  the 
healthy  repellant  state  as  to  render  the  attack 
of  our  invisible  foes  powerless. 

This  determination  demands  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  requirements  of  the  system  we 
wish  to  bring  to  maturity.  There  will  be  some 
peculiarities  necessary  for  each  kindof  animal, 
but  the  general  demands  which  ail  varieties  of 
stock  make  upon  our  care  are  sound  food, 
pure  water,  shelter  from  extremes  of  temper¬ 
ature,  and  bodily  exercise  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  a  healthy  action  of  the  digestive  organs, 
aud  of  the  bodily  secretions. 

If,  however,  we  carry  this  protection  of  the 
system  in  the  case  of  fattening  animals  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  point,  varying  quality  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  stamina  of  the  subject,  we  pass  the 
point  of  safety,  and  from  a  highly  repellant 
condition  fall  suddenly  into  the  opposite  ab¬ 
sorbent  state. 

This  will  be  noticed  in  fattening  an  animal, 
if  it  becomes  “  ripe”  to  use  a  technical  term, 
we  must  kill  it  at  once  or  disease  begins,  be¬ 
cause  the  system  has  reached  its  highest  state 
of  perfection,  and  can  go  uo  further  safely. 

A  study  of  this  subject  by  every  one,  will 
lead  to  more  sensible  modes  of  feeding  young 
animals  up  to  the  fattening  point,  and  then  of 
putting  on  to  healthy  flesh  su  h  an  amount  of 
healthy  fat  as  may  be  desirable.  The  health, 
stamina,  and  happiness  of  man  himself  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  close  application  of 
these  principles  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
domestic  an  imals  which  he  uses  for  his  own 
food.  S.  Rufus  Mason. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  HAY  CLARK. 


WOMEN  OF  GENIUS  AND  MATRI¬ 
MONY. 


Why  is  it  that  women  of  genius  generally 
contract  the  most  unfortunate  matrimonial 
alliances?  Patti  had  trouble  enough.  Jenny 
Lind  and  Parepa  Rosa  were  exceptional  in¬ 
stances.  Both  were  good  women  und  married 
fairly  good  husbands.  Nilsson’s  husband 
seems  to  have  been  a  weak  and  visionary  man, 
inheriting  the  taint  of  iusauity,  although  from 
anything  that  appeal’s  to  the  contrary,  he 
made  a  kind  husband,  and  Nilsson  was  much 
attached  to  him.  V  great  singer  or  an  actress 
has  an  income  of  *20,000  a  year.  She  is  a 
prize  e  igerly  sought  by  adventurers.  Some¬ 
times  the  latter  have  titles  and  little  else,  not 
even  a  good  reputation.  Marriages  of  this 
kind  turn  out  badly.  The  wife  comes  to  learn 
the  mean  aud  mercenary  character  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  He  squanders  her  money,  lives  on  her 
earnings,  lacks  manliness,  and  often  decency. 
In  course  of  time  she  despises  him.  Then 
comes  a  separation,  with  intermediate  scan¬ 
dals  often.  One  would  think  that  women  of 
genius,  who  see  so  much  of  the  world,  would 
have  some  practical  views  ou  the  matter  of 
selecting  a  husband.  But  the  children  of 
genius  are  often  unwise.  Niue-teuths  of  the 
star  singers  and  actresses  marry  men  who  are 
mere  parasites.  The  exceptional  instances  are 
so  few  that  everybody  notes  the  fact  as  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary  when  one  of  these  star 
performers  gets  a  good  husband.  The  public 
has  been  talking  about  Jenn j  Lind’s  choice  of 
a  good  husband  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 


century.  She  made  choice  of  a  good  average 
man,  and  settled  down  to  happy  domestic 
life.  As  for  the  others,  they  have  a  sorry  lot 
of  husbands.  Some  of  them  were  broken 
down  Counts,  gamblers,  rou6s  and  what  not 
— mere  adventurers  who  were  looking  around 
for  spending  money,  and  wanting  nothing 
better  than  to  select  their  victims  from  among 
women  of  genius. 

There  is  one  other  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
comfortable  marriages  on  the  part  of  such 
women.  Most  of  them  know  nothing  about 
domestic  life.  They  have  a  theory  that  it  is 
very  desirable,  and  that  they  will  be  happier 
in  retirement.  But  during  all  the  prime  of 
their  lives  they  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
excitement  and  adulation  of  public  life.  The 
women  worshipped  on  the  stage  by  thousands, 
ean  only  be  worshipped  lawfully  by  one  man 
in  domestic  life.  The  change  is  a  radical  one. 
The  situation  becomes  tame,  monotonous,  and 
sometimes  unbearable.  The  woman  breaks 
over  the  bonds  of  domestic  life  aud  goes  back 
to  the  stage,  because  she  is  at  home  only  there. 
Here  and  there  one  has  had  enough  of  it. 
Domestic  tranquility  and  home  life  are  never 
a  burden.  How  many  women  of  genius  find 
such  experience  ?  It  were  good  that  such 
women  were  married  to  their  vocation,  and 
to  that  alone.  What  between  making  choice 
of  bad  or  indifferent  husbands,  and  having 
small  capacity  to  be  good  wives,  even  if  they 
had  good  husbands,  the  chance  for  domestic 
felicity  is  small.  It  is  always  safe  for  a  woman 
of  genius  to  be  married  to  art.  She  is  at  home 
there ;  but  never  at  home  with  an  adventurer 
who  worships  only  her  money. 

- - 

A  SUMMER  MORNING  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. 

There  has  been  a  thunder  storm  during  the 
night,  and  even  this  was  musical  after  the 
long,  long  monotony  of  wintry  winds  which 
lasted  till  almost  Summer.  As  the  sun  came 
up  he  fringed  all  the  clouds  with  gold,  which 
contrasted  with  the  deep  blue  and  soft  gray 
of  the  sky,  made  a  delightful  combination. 
The  valley,  clad  iu  tender  green  smiled  back 
his  greeting,  although  the  beauty  had  just 
been  indulging  in  such  a  shower  of  tears,  that 
even  the  grass  blades,  leaves,  and  beautiful 
wild  flowers  still  carried  the  burden  of  them 
these,  old  Sol  changed  to  diamonds  by  one 
glance  of  his  admiring  eyes;  and  the  orchestra 
was  already  in  full  practice.  We  would  like 
to  see  the  musician  who  can  copy  a  bird’s  song. 
The  singer  who  can  in  a  degree  imitate  the 
matchless  trills  and  warbles  of  the  feathered 
songsters  is  a  rare  genius.  Yet  the  concert 
goes  on,  as  free  as  the  sunbeams  and  the 
breezes.  The  river  flows  peacefully  on  re¬ 
flecting  the  bending  willows  and  blue  violets, 
and  grasses.  And  now  the  sound  of  busy 
labor  awakes;  the  fields  are  being  cultivated; 
and  troops  of  merry  children  flocked  by  on 
their  way  to  school;  dainty  little  girls  with 
white  aprons  and  sun  bonnets,  laughing, 
roistering  boys  with  bare  feet,  bubbling  over 
with  fun  and  merriment. 

It  does  not  seem  the  same  world  which  has 
for  so  long  been  folded  in  its  suowy  shroud. 

The  valley  is  a  beautiful  picture  upon  which 
the  admiring  hills  look  down, while  the  brooks 
and  streams  murmur  thc-ir  gladness,  and  we 
doubt  if  anywhere  a  more  delightful  scene 
can  be  witnessed  than  a  Summer  morniug  in 
the  country.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Richmond. 

- - 

FLOWERS. 


W  ho  would  wish  to  live  without  flowers? 
Where  would  the  poet  fly  for  images  of  beauty 
if  they  were  to  perish?  Are  they  not  the  em¬ 
blems  of  loveliness  and  innocence — the  living 
types  of  all  that  is  pleasing  aud  graceful? 
We  compare  young  lips  to  the  rose,  and  the 
white  brow  to  the  lily ;  the  winning  eye  gathers 
its  glow  from  the  violet;  the  sweet  voice  is 
like  a  breeze  kissing  its  way  through  flowers. 
We  haug  delicate  blossoms  on  the  ringlets  of 
the  bride,  and  strew  her  path  with  fragrant 
bells  as  she  leaves  the  church  We  place  them 
around  the  face  of  the  dead  and  they  become 
symbols  of  our  affections.  They  come  upon 
us  iu  Spring  like  the  recollection  of  a  dream, 
which  hovers  about  us  in  sleep,  peopled  with 
shadowy  beauties  aud  purple  delights,  fancy 
broidered.  Sweet  flowers  that  bring  before 
our  eyes  scenes  of  childhood — faces  remem¬ 
bered  in  youth — the  mossy  bank  by  the  way- 
side  where  we  so  often  sat  for  many  hours 
drinking  iu  the  beauty  of  the  primroses  with 
oar  eyes — the  sheltered  glen,  darkly  green, 
filled  with  the  perfume  of  violets,  that,  in 
their  intense  blue,  shone  like  another  sky 
spread  on  the  earth — the  laughter  of  merry 
voices,  the  sweet  song  of  the  maiden,  the 
downcast  eye,  the  spreading  blush,  the  kiss 
ashamed  at  its  own  sound — are  all  brought 

back  to  memory  by  u  flower. 

- *■  — 

Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  South  worth  regards 
as  the  happiest  portion  of  her  life  the  time 
she  spent,  soon  after  her  mar  liage,  in  a  lone¬ 
ly  log  cabin  in  the  forest-wilds  of  Wisconsin 
where  wolves  often  howled  about  the  doors. 
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certain  amount  of  mental  and  spiritual  nour¬ 
ishment  are  of  greater  importance  than  the 
perfect  keeping  of  their  houses.  They  make 
a  practice  of  washing  dishes  only  once  a  day, 
except  the  iron  and  silverware  which  is  needed 
every  meal;  they  drain  their  dishes  instead  of 
drying  them,  and  thus  keep  their  dish  towels 
clean  and  save  nearly  half  the  work;  they  do 
their  resting,  reading,  and  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  their  work  out-of-doors;  they  have  even 
been  known  to  wear  underclothing  not  ironed, 
and  to  omit  such  other  work  as  they  decently 
could,  rather  than  to  sacrifice  things  more 
important.  But  Mrs.  Grundy  says,  “  They 
are  very  poor  housekeepers.  Good  housekeep¬ 
ers  never  stop  while  there  is  anything  to  be 
done,”  and  everybody  knows  that  “  a  woman’s 
work  is  never  done.” 

Richard  is  about  to  build  a  house.  He  says 
there  must  be  a  large  parlor,  with  library, 
sitting  and  dining-rooms.  Rebecca  says, 
“Why,  a  parlor  1  I  don’t  like  parlors,  do 
you!”  “No,”  says  Richard,  “but  they  have 
'em." 
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recover  and  when  the  doctors  would  come 
down  from  his  room  they  would  shake  their 
heads  and  say  there  wasiio  hope.  The  errs  nge- 
ments  for  the  fnneral  were  made  and  his  re¬ 
covery  was  siraplv  a  miracle. 

I  then  called  on  Dr.  Johnson  who  said  that 
Mr.  Lsrrabee's  case  was  a  very  remarkable 
one.  He  was  his  family  physician  and  ex¬ 
pected  his  death  every  hour  for  a  number  of 
weeks  and  never  called  to  see  him  during  that 
time,  but  he  was  prepared  for  it.  The  doctor 
s«id  the  recovery  was  due  to  Warner’s  Safe 
Kidney  and  Liver  Cure,  an  l  if  he  had  friends 
male  or  female,  troubled  with  Albumen  or 
any  kidney  troubles  he  should  certainly  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  use  this  remedy.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  kidnev  difficulties  are  more  common  than 
most  people  think  and  that  manv  symptoms 
which  are  supposed  to  be  other  diseases  arise 
from  the  kidneys.  He  said  that  ladies  after 
gestation  are  specially  subject  to  albuminous 
troubles  which  require  prompt  attention. 

Weil,  i  then  came  down  and  called  on  Dr. 
H.  Tngersoll  Bowditch,  on  Boylston  street. 
The  old  doctor  was  inclined  to  be  ret'cent. 
but  fully  confirmed  all  T  had  previously 
learned.  He  had  attended  Mr.  Larrabee,  and 
supposed  him  beyond  all  hope,  and  he  was 
afterwards  restored,  as  he  said,  by  Warner’s 
Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure. 

I  next  went  to  see  Dr.  Melville  E.  Webb, 
at  the  Hotel  Clnny,  for  you  see  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  thorough  in  the  matter  I  found 
Dr.  Wehb  a  most  clear-headed  and  well- 
informed  gentleman,  and  be  said: 

“  I  know  of  Mr,  Larrabee’*  case  from  hav¬ 
ing  thoroughly  investigated  it  as  a  medical 
director  of  a  Life  Insurance  company,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  I  have 
ever  met.  Mr.  Larrabee  had  all  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  a  complication  of  diseases,  and  in 
their  worst  forms.  He  had  albumen  and  easts 
in  the  urine,  and  a  terribly  diseased  liver  and 
spleen.  Indeed,  he  was  so  bad  that  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  floor,  and  with  his  head 
upon  a  hassock,  struggled  for  breath.  It  was 
on  the  night  when  he  was  so  bad.  and  when 
alibis  medical  advisers  had  long  given  him 
up,  that  he  begun  using  Warner’s  Safe  Kid¬ 
ney  and  Liv*rCure.  The  next  morning,  at 
10  o’clock,  he  was  able  to  breathe  free! v.  and 
has  been  ever  since.  I  subjected  him  to  the 
most  thorough  examination  possible,  after  his 
recovery,  and  ‘I  can’t  find  out  about  him.’ 
His  kidneys,  liver,  lungs  and  heart  are  per¬ 
fectly  well  and  sound.  I  can  onlv  add  that, 
from  what  1  have  seen  I  would  unhesitatingly 
recommend  this  remedy.” 

The  conclusions  from  the  statements  above 
made,  which  com*  to  the  newspaper  man  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  must  be  two-fold. 
First,  that  a  modern  miracle  of  healiug  has 
been  performed  in  our  midst,  and  that,  too, 
by  the  simplest  means,  and  one  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  everv  one.  It  should  he 
remembered  that  Bright’s  disease  is  not  usually 
a  sudden  complaint.  Its  beginnings  are  slight 
and  its  growth  “low.  The  symptoms  bv  which 
it  may  be  detected  are  different  with  different 
persons,  no  two  people  usually  having  the 
same.  This  fact  was  manifest  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Larrabe*,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  complaint  which  had  attacked  him  nntil 
it  became  fixed  upon  him.  Secondly,  testi¬ 
monials  of  such  high  character  and  so  out¬ 
spoken  In  tone  conclusively  prove  the  value 
of  the  remedy  ami  its  suoerior  nature  to  the 
proprietary  articles  with  which  t*~e  public 
have  been  flooded  “  The  greater  includes  the 
less,”  and  the  remedy  which  has  been  proven 
so  valuable  and  has  saved  a  life  after  it  was 
brought  down  to  death’s  door,  must  unques¬ 
tionably  be  certain  in  all  minor  troubles 
which  are  so  disastrous  unless  taken  in  time. 


THE  IMPENDING  FATE 


CONDUCTED  B*  EMILY  MAPLE 


AN  INTERESTING  CHAPTER  FROM  TIIE  LIFE  OF  A  PROMI¬ 
NENT  BOSTONIAN. 


A  tidy,  well  kept  and  well-made  bed  be¬ 
tokens  not  only  good  housekeeping  but  deli¬ 
cacy  and  refinement  as  well. 

In  many  families  the  feather  bed  is  an 
heirloom.  It  is  nsf  d  always,  in  hot  weather 
as  well  as  cold.  Not  only  do  the  healthy,  but 
the  sick  lie  upon  it,  often  those  suffering  from 
eruptive  and  contagious  diseases;  yet  all  that, 
is  considered  necessary  is  a  little  airing,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use  again.  It  absorbs  impuri¬ 
ties  (not  only  the  tick  but  the  feathers  them¬ 
selves),  if  not,  indeed,  the  germs  of  actual 
disease.  It  becomes  faded  and  frayed  with 
time,  yet  its  owners  apparently  entertain  no 
thought  but  it  is  a  valuable  and  desirable 
property. 

Children  who  are  ■waited  upon,  their  wants 
anticipated  and  all  the  machinery  of  their 
little  world  carefully  oiled,  are  fretful,  exact¬ 
ing,  and  troublesome. 

Whatever  you  think  proper  to  grant  a 
child,  let  it  be  granted  at  the  first  word, 
without  entreaty  or  prayer,  and,  above  all, 
without  making  conditions.  Grant  with 
pleasure,  refuse  with  reluctance,  but  let  your 
refusal  be  irrevocable. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  contrasting  the 
art  of  cooking  with  thatof  nmsK,  said:  “An 
idiot  might  be  a  good  musician — it  was  a  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  it  was  so — but  he  defied  an 
idiot  to  lie  a  good  cook.” 

Who  has  not  heard  of  hon<e-nia<le  bread? — 

A  heavy  compound  of  putty  and  lead. 

A  system  of  work  saves  not  only  time  from 
what  is  unnecessary  for  the  doing  of  needful 
work,  but  reduces  worry  and  perplexity  to  a 
small  fraction  of  our  daily  emotions. 

Any  common  writing-ink  can  be  made 
glossy  by  adding  a  litlle  gum  arubic  or  white 
sugar. 

The  natural  indication  to  ward  off  the 
effects  of  a  chill  is  to  restore  the  vital  energy 
of  the  nerve  centers,  and  there  is  no  more 
potent  influence  by  which  to  attain  this  object 
than  a  strong  and  sustained  effort  of  the  will. 
The  man  who  resolves  not  to  take  cold  sel¬ 
dom  does. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


STEWED  CUCUMBERS. 

Peel,  cut  lengthwise,  take  out  seeds,  cut 
again  into  smaller  pieces  (the  length  of  one’s 
finger)  and  throw  into  boiling  water.  When 
tender,  carefully  drain  on  a  sieve,  then  put 
into  a  stew-pan  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
cream,  a  spoonful  of  butter,  and  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Shake  over  a  hot  fire  until 
heated  through,  then  serve  at  once. 

OATMEAL  DRINK. 

Mix  one-half  pound  of  oatmeal  with  four 
gallons  of  water,  boil  half  an  hour,  strain 
through  a  coarse  cloth,  sweeten  to  taste  and 
a  id  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of  tartaric  acid. 
Make  very  cold  before  drinking.  M  iss  B.  G. 


COLD  SLAW. 

Yelks  of  two  eggs,  a  tablespoonful  of  cream, 
a  small  teaspoouful  of  made  mustard,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper. 
Have  the  cabbage  cut  very  fine,  heat  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  pour  it  on  hot. 

PICKLED  PEPPERS. 

Select  large  green  peppers — those  known  as 
sweet  are  best — out  a  small  slit  in  the  side  and 
very  carefully  takeout  the  seeds  with  a  spoon 
handle.  Soak  in  brine  for  a  week,  changing 
the  water  every  other  day.  Chop  fine,  onions, 
red  cabbage,  cucumbers,  green  tomatoes;  add 
grated  horse  radish,  whole  grapes,  little  cu¬ 
cumbers,  mustard  seed,  celery  seed;  mix  to¬ 
gether  and  salt.  Before  filling,  sprinkle  the 
inside  of  each  pepper  with  a  mixture  of 
ground  cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice;  then 
stuff,  sew  up  the  slit  and  cover  with  cold  vin 
egar.  Cover  tightly  and  set  aside.  Excel¬ 
lent.  MRS.  b.  c. 

SOFT  SHELL  CRABS. 

To  prepare  these  popular  delicacies  for 
frying,  turn  the  crab  on  its  back  (it  must  be 
alive);  lift  up  the  pointed  flap,  known  as  the 
“apron,”  which  is  near  the  back  of  the  shell, 
and  cut  or  break  off  the  hard,  fiu-like  parts  at¬ 
tached  toit.  Next  remove  from  either  side 
of  the  body  the  parts  known  as  “dead  men,” 
and  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  cut  from  the 
head  the  “eyes"  aud  “sand  bag;"  wash  in  cold 
water;  dry  on  a  clean  doth;  dip  into  beaten 
egg,  which  has  been  salted;  then  roll  in 
cracker  dust  and  fry  in  hot  butter.  When 
nicely  browned,  lay  for  a  minute  on  brown 
paper  to  free  from  grease.  Garnish  with 
parsley.  Long  Island. 


ZENA  CLAYBOURNE, 


This  notable  lady  has  been  supposed  to 
govern  only  the  world  of  society  and  fashion, 
but,  lo!  with  amazement  we  find  her  ensconced 
behind  our  very  kitchen  door,  and  assuming 
as  her  prerogative  to  manage  all  our  house¬ 
hold  affairs.  I  arrange  a  plan  for  my  work 
which  will  best  suit  my  time,  strength  and 
convenience,  serenely  supposing  that  now, 
having  become  mistress  of  a  house  of  my 
own,  I  shall  enjoy,  for  the  first  time,  the 
pleasure  of  doing  the  work  in  my  own  way; 
but  straightway,  like  a  bomb  shell  in  a  camp, 
comes  the  mandate  from  Mrs,  Grundy,  “Wash 
on  Monday,  iron  on  Tuesday,  and  clean  and 
bake  on  Saturday.  All  good  housekeepers  do 
so.”  I  mildly  protest  for  I  cannot  do  two  heavy 
days’  work  in  succession.  On  Sunday  the 
men  are  at  home,  the  whole  house  is  open  aud 
freely  used.  1  unload  my  larder  to  add  to 
the  pleasure ;  the  home  folks  often  come  in 
aud  we  spend  a  happy  day.  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  the  house  needs  sweeping  and  putting  to 
rights,  and  often  baking  mu  t  be  done.  The 
trying  to  do  all  these  beBide  the  washing  aud 
other  house  work,  makes  Monday  a  day  to  be 
dreaded  and  a  di  ag  on  all  the  rest  of  the  week, 
while  if  anything  is  neglected  we  feel  as  if  the 
washing  were  an  ugly  interloper  which  we 
would  fain  be  rid  of. 

Again,  I  have  a  hygienic  theory  that  our 
cake  and  pickles  may  be  better  eaten  at 
breakfast  than  at  tea  time,  and  I  have  always 
taken  a  secret  pride  in  thinking  that  our 
model  household  of  the  future  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  wholesome  principles; 
but  Mrs.  Grundy  says,  “  Of  course,  you  must 
have  cake  for  tea;  other  people  do  and  they 
expect  it.  \rou  must  do  as  other  people  do. 
What  will  they  think  I” 

As  for  myself  I  do  not  like  cake,  and  having 
been  feasted  upon  it  always  when  visiting,  I 
have  indulged  iu  happy  visions  of  the  dainty, 
toothsome  dishes  I  would  prepare  for  my 
friends  when  they  came,  but  Mrs.  Grundy 
says  they  will  feel  ill  treated  if  the  cake  is 
omitted,  even  though  they  do  not  like  it,  and 
who  dares  gaiusay  Mrs.  Grundy  * 

Mrs.  Grundy  says  that  every  woman  who 
has  charge  of  a  house,  or  is  liable  ever  to  have 
charge  of  one,  should  make  housekeeping  of 
the  first  importance.  Now  1  have  friends 


ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED, 


SALAD  DRESSING. 

Subscriber  wants  directions  for  making  a 
salad  dressing. 

Ans. — No.  1,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  one 
of  vinegar,  a  saltspoouful  of  salt  and  half  a 
saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Put  the  salt  aud 
pepper  into  a  cup,  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
the  oil,  mix,  add  the  remainder  of  the  oil, 
then  the  vinegar.  If  the  flavor  of  onion  is 
liked,  grate  an  onion  upon  a  coarse  gr  ter, 
pressing  hard.  T  wo  drops  of  juice  will  flavor 
this  quantity  of  dressing.  No.  2,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  put  on  to  heat  in  a  sauee- 
paa,  add  a  spoonful  of  floor,  stirring  until 
smooth,  being  careful  not  to  brown  and  stir 
in  a  cupful  of  sweet  cream.  Beat  well  three 
eggs,  add  a  tablespooijful  of  salt,  one  of  sugar, 
a  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard  and  a  dash  of 
cayenne.  Stir  together  and  pour  in  half  a 
cupful  of  vinegar.  Set  the  sauce-pan  con¬ 
taining  the  butter  and  cream  into  a  dish  of 
hot  water,  stir  in  the  mixture  of  eggs,  etc., 
continuing  to  stir  uutil  it  thickens  like  a  boiled 
custard. 


Ilorsford’s*  Acid  l’liosphale. 

A  Necessity. 

Dr.  C.  O.  FILES,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  “Of 
all  the  samples  of  medicines  sent  me  during 
the  past  dozen  years  it  is  the  only  one  I  have 
ever  found  which  has  become  a  necessity  in 
my  own  household.” — Adv. 


AlmiStr  w  Burning  Engines,  both.  Portable  and 
1  ■•notion.  KuJJ  assortment  of  sizes.  Address. 

RUSSELL  &  (JO.  Massillon,  O. 
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seated  by  a  Controller  General  having  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  but  responsible  only  to  his 
own  government.  In  1880  he  appointed  a 
Commission  composed  of  seven  members 
from  as  many  foreign  nations  to  liquidate  the 
Egyptian  debt,  and  for  this  purpose  to  collect 
and  distribute  the  revenues.  Tremendous 
pressure  had  been  used  to  force  him  thus  to 
hand  over  his  country  to  foreign  control.  In 
return  for  the  concessions  England,  Frauce 
and  Turkey  pledged  themselves  to  uphold  the 
Khedive. 

In  1871  the  population  of  Egypt  amounted 
to  5,203,405,  consisting  of  8S, 038  foreigners  and 
5,115,367  natives.  It  has  probably  increased 
.  t  least  half  a  million  sincp.  Of  the  natives  the 
vast  majority  are  peasants,  cultivating  the 
soil  and  known  as  fellaleen  in  the  plural 
and  fellah  in  the  singular.  By  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  these  were  no  better  than  slaves, 
all  their  surplus  earnings  being  wrung  from 
them  in  the  shape  of  taxes  to  pay  foreign 
bondholders  for  money  lent  to  an  extrava¬ 
gant  ruler,  and  from  which  they  had  derived 
no  benefit  whatever.  Much  just  discontent 
and  heart-burning  resulted.  Eighteen  months 
ago  this  was  voiced  by  Arab!  Be}',  who  two 
years  ago  was  ody  a  colonel  in  the  E/yptian 
army.  He  gave  rise  to  the  “National  Party, ” 
whose  motto  is ‘  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,” 
and  who  resent  the  oppression  of  the  natives 
by  foreign  tax  gatherers,  and  the  control  of 
foreigners  in  nearly  every  department  of  the 
government. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  Khedive, 
Arabi  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Bey,  second 
only  to  that  of  Pasha,  and  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  soldiers  extirted  increased 
pay  for  the  army  by  planting  cannon  before 
the  Khedive's  palace.  Soon  afterwards  we 
And  him  Minister  of  War  with  the  other  Min¬ 
isters  and  the  Chamber  of  Notables  (consisting 
of  the  chief  landed  proprietors  and  delegates 
from  the  village  comranues)  his  puppets. 

In  their  desire  to  economize  on  all  outlays 
in  Egypt  in  order  to  save  money  to  pay  inter¬ 
est  on  the  foreign  debt, the  Controllers  General 
cut  down  the  army  from  about  40,000  to 
15,000,  and  wished  to  reduce  it  still  more. 
This,  of  course,  begot  iu  the  army  bitter  hos¬ 
tility  which  was  fomented  by  Arahi,  whose 
popularity  grew  so  mightily  that  the  soldiers 
clamored  for  his  elevation  to  supreme  power. 
Henceforth  confusion  became  general.  The 
Khedive's  authority  was  only  nominal,  Arabi 
being  the  real  ruler;  taxes  could  not  be  col¬ 
lected,  so  that  the  interest  on  the  debt  again 
fell  in  arrears.  England's  policy  suffered 
severe  check  after  check;  efforts  to  mollify 
Arabi  failed  miserably,  and  threats  were 
equally  futile.  Just  before  the  actual  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  the  conditions  were  these: 
The  Khedive  w’as  nominally  the  ruler  of 
Egypt,  but  all  actual  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  Arabi  Bey.  The  former,  while  sympathiz¬ 
ing  with  the  “National  Party,”  wus  forced  bv 
circumstances  to  side  with  the  foreigners. 
Arabi  was  the  leader  of  the  “  National  Party,” 
and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  foreign  horde  who 
held  nearly  all  the  high  offi  'es  iu  the  country 
at  heavy  salaries,  while  the  people  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  p  \y  interest  on  money  loaned 
to  extravagant  rulers,  not  for  the  public  ben¬ 
efit  but  mainly  for  their  private  indulgence. 
England  and  France  were  eager  to  collect  all 
the  money  they  could,  but  the  troubles  pre¬ 
vented  the  tax-gatherer’s  labors,  and  the 
bondholders  became  clamorous  for  the  interest 
on  their  money,  and  kept  urging  their  govern¬ 
ments  to  take  prompt  measures  to  insure  its 
collection.  Ever  since  the  Rus-ian  war,  in 
which  Turkey  lost  some  of  her  European  prov¬ 
inces, she  ha<  been  anxious, as  an  offset, to  regain 
more  contrd  over  Egypt,  and  the  Sultan,  a 
very  shrewd  diplomatist,  while  outwardly 
supporting  the  Khedive  was  secretly  guiding 
and  encouraging  Arabi,  who  professed  strong 
allegiance  to  him  both  as  suzerain  of  Egypt 
a  id  as  religious  head  of  the  Moslems.  To  set¬ 
tle  the  muddle,  the  Great  Powers  agreed  to 
hold  a  Confen  nee  at  Constantinople;  but  the 
Sultan  refused  to  participate  on  the  ground 
that  he  alone  ought  to  set  things  right  there. 
When  asked  to  send  troops  there  simply  to 
carry  out  the  agreement  of  the  Powers,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  be  the  policeman  of  Europe.  The 
Powers  could  not  agree  upon  a  line  of  action 
in  the  absence  of  the  Sultan’s  representative 
from  the  Conference;  Arabi’s  influence  was 
growing  mightier,  and  the  hostility  to  for¬ 
eigners  became  more  inflamed.  Finally,  on 
Sunday,  June  4  ,tbis  found  vent  in  riots  in 
Alexandra  during  which  about  2,00(1  Euro¬ 
peans  were  massacred  by  the  populace,  aided 
by  some  of  the  soldi -rs.  Then  began  a  reg¬ 
ular  exodus  of  the  foreigners— all  of  whom 
were  eager  to  get  away  from  danger  eveu  at 
the  loss  of  everything  but  their  lives.  The 
British  and  French  demanded  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  those  guilty  of  the  outrage;  but  Arabi 
took  no  action  in  that  d  rection,  but  was  very 
active  in  improving  tb  a  fortifications  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  before  which  there  had  a-snnbled  a 
powerful  iron-clad  fleet  made  up  chiefly  of 
English  and  French  men-of-war  with  small 
oootingents  frota  moefcof  fcbe  other  Powwa 


England,  highly  exasperated  at  the  injury 
to  her  prestige  in  the  East,  and  alarmed  at 
the  threatened  loss  of  her  bondholders’ 
money,  and,  worse  still,  at  the  danger  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  great  highway  to  her  vast 
possessions  in  India,  Australia  and  the  rest  of 
the  Eastern  world,  determined  on  prompt 
action,  nominally  in  support  of  the  Khedive’s 
power;  and  having  in  vain  sought  the  co 
operation  of  France,  on  July  12  sent  an  ult.- 
matum  to  Arabi  Bey  ordering  liiru  to  stop 
work  on  the  fortifications  under  penalty  of 
having  them  destroyed  by  bombardment  from 
the  vessels  at  the  end  of  24  hours  Arabi 
worked  all  the  harder  on  the  fortifications,  and 
on  the  morning  of  July  18,  Adm.  Seymour,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  British  fleet,  opened  fire  on  the 
forts,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  terrific  bom 
bardme»t  forced  the  Egyptians  to  abandon 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  left  the 
city,  which  was  at  once  looted  by  the  rabble, 
freed  prisoners  and  Bedouin  Arabs  from  the 
neighboring  country,  who  set  fire  to  it 
in  a  multitude  of  places,  and  thus  nearly 
destroyed  the  greatest  commercial  city  in 
Africa.  The  course  of  the  war  thus  begun 
will  be  told  in  our  “Foreign  News.” 


Mans  of  tht'  Week, 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturda  y,  August  5,  1882. 
This  city  was  visited  by  another  conflagra¬ 
tion  ou  Ihe  31st  ult.  Hecker&  Co.’s  flour 
mills  on  Water  Street,  with  IS  other  buildings 
iu  the  vicinity,  were  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  others  damaged  more  or  less.  The  dam¬ 
age  is  laid  at  about  $000,000.  No  lives  were 
lost. 

The  National  Mining  Exposition  opened  at 
Denver,  Col.,  on  the  1st  inst.  There  was  a 
parade  of  military  and  civic  societies,  and  an 
oration  by  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  The  exhibits  are  lieing  arranged  as 
fast  as  possible. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Appropriation  Bill, 
which  has  been  before  Congress  for  some  time, 
and  which  was  last  week  submitted  to  the 
President  for  his  approval  or  non- ap¬ 
proval,  was  vetoed.  The  bill  appropriated 
$18,743,875  for  river  and  harbor  improve¬ 
ments.  On  the  2d  inst.,  however,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  passed  the  billover  the  President’s 
veto. 

Cspt.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  of  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
for  Governor  of  that  State;  Col.  John  C. 
Sheppard  was  nominated  for  Lieut.-Governor. 

A  sudden  rise  in  the  Licking  River  (Ky.), 
which  flows  into  the  Ohio  River,  opposite 
Cincinnati,  caused  considerable  destruction  of 
property  at  the  latter  city  and  elsewhere  ou 
the  1st  iust, 

Mr,  E.  B.  Elliott,  the  Government  Actuary, 
estimates  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  ou  the  1st  of  J une,  1900,  will  be  81,- 
529,000. 

The  House  has  passed  the  Senate  bill  making 
an  appropriation  of  $018,000  for  printing  the 
reports  of  the  tenth  census.  The  bill  provides 
a  system  of  distribution  which  is  iutended  to 
secure  these  valuable  publications  in  complete 
sets  to  public  libraries  as  well  as  to  individu¬ 
als. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  iu  this 
city  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
were  23,350:  marriages,  0,185;  births,  15,385. 
The  most  deaths  occurred  in  July  (4,482);  the 
most  marriages  in  May  (1,000)  ;  the  most 
births  in  March  (2.506). 

On  the  2d  inst.  the  Democratic  State  Con¬ 
vention  of  Indiana  nominated  State  officers 
as  follows:  W.  R.  Myers,  of  Madison  County, 
Secretary  of  State;  J.  H.  Rice,  of  Floyd, 
County,  Auditor;  J.  J.  Cooper,  of  Marion 
County,  Treasurer. 

The  Republican  State  Committee  of  this 
State  on  Wednesday  appointed  September  20 
as  the  day  and  Saratoga  as  the  place  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  State  Convention  for  nominating  a 
candidate  for  Governor  and  other  officers. 
Wiseacres  in  politics  think  Gov.  Cornell's 
chances  for  renomination  are  not  good,  and 
say  that  James  A.  Wadsworth  is  the  “com¬ 
ing  man." 

We  note  that  the  Johnston  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  have  decided  to 
remove  their  business  to  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and 
there  rebuild  their  works.  The  date  of  re¬ 
moval  is  not  yet  announced,  but  the  new 
works  will  probably  be  in  operation  by  De¬ 
cember  1, 1882. 

The  most  destructive  storm  which  has  vis¬ 
ited  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for 
years  swept  over  that  city  on  the  3d.  The 
damage  to  property  cannot  be  definitely 
known  at  present,  but  it  is  variously  estima¬ 
ted  at  from  $o0,0(r  to  $100,000.  But  two 
lives  are  reported  to  1  'sve  been  lost.  The 
water  filled  all  the  basements  in  the  flat  part 
of  the  city.  Many  business  houses  near  the 
river  suffered  heavy  losses  of  goods  stored  in 
basecnoate,  Neighboring  farms  suffered  much. 


Vennor  makes  the  following  predictions  for 
August.  He  is  evidently  determined  to  keep 
people  at  home  this  Summer:  “1  cannot  but 
think  August  will  be  another  month  of  storms 
and  unusual  rainfall,  with  one  or  two  remark¬ 
ably  low  curves  of  temperature.  I  txpect 
snow  fulls  will  be  recorded  in  extreme  West¬ 
ern  and  Northwestern  sections,  and  c  old  rains 
at  more  southerly  stations  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  month.  October  will  be  very 
similar;  but,  of  course,  colder.” 

■  ♦♦♦ - 

>'o  Drug  Medication. 

Compouud  Oxygen  is  simply  a  new  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two  elements  which  make  up  our 
common  atmosphere,  and  in  such  portions  as 
to  render  it  much  richer  in  the  vital  or  life- 
giving  quality.  It  contains  no  medicament, 
unless  the  pure  air  are  medicines,  and  its  ad- 
ministrstiou  introduces  nothing  into  the  body 
which  the  sj  stem  does  not  welcome  as  a 
friend,  accept  with  avidity  and  appropriate 
as  entirely  homogeneous  to  itself.  Our 
Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygon;  its  nature, 
action  and  results,  with  reports  of  capes  and 
full  information,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palkn,  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. — Adv. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Since  the  evacuation  of  Alexandria  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  mentioned  in  the  Rural  of 
July  23,  a  great  deal  of  what  was  left  of  the 
town  has  been  destroyed  by  other  incendiary 
fires;  but  moreof  it  still  remains  than  the  first 
fire  spared  according  to  the  first  cablegrams. 

A  large  number  of  plunderers  and  “tire  bugs” 
have  been  shot  at  once  by  the  English  sailors 
who  have  been  acting  as  police  in  the  town  in 
the  name  of  the  Khedive,  who  lives  in  Alex¬ 
andria  under  British  protection.  The  Con¬ 
ference  at  Constantinople  has  been  wrangling, 
but  Turkey  is  now  about  to  send  troops  to 
Egypt  to  settle  matters.  England,  after  hav¬ 
ing  asked  the  co-operation  of  France  and 
Italy,  both  of  which  have  declined,  is  hurry¬ 
ing  forward  troops  from  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  hints  very  strongly  that  the  Turk¬ 
ish  forces  in  Egypt  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
British.  At  the  demand  of  England  the  Khe¬ 
dive  has,  apparently  with  much  reluctance, 
proclaimed  Arabi  Bey  a  /ebel  and  deposed 
him  from  command.  Turkey  s  ill  refuses  to 
do  so.  The  Egyptians  have  established  a  pro¬ 
visional  national  government  at  Cairo,  which 
declares  the  Khedive  a  traitor  and  his  dismis¬ 
sal  of  Arabi  void.  Arabi  styles  himself 
“  Representative  of  the  Sultan  in  Egypt,”  and 
doubtless  he  is  in  constant  communication 
with  the  Sultan,  devising  plans  for  co  opera¬ 
ting  with  the  Turkish  troops  when  they  land. 
A  very  great  number  of  horrible  massacres 
of  foreigners  have  been  perpetrated  iu  differ 
ent  parts  of  the  country:  the  fanaticism  of 
the  people  has  been  worked  up  to  a  savage, 
belligerent  bight,  and  crowds  are  reported  to 
be  flocking  to  the  standard  of  Arabi. 

Meanwhile  nothing  has  occurred  in  the  way 
of  fighting  beyond  a  few  unimportant  skir¬ 
mishes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Alexandria;  for  Arabi  Bey,  instead  of  hurry¬ 
ing  off  to  Cairo  after  evacuating  Alexandria, 
us  at  first  cabled,  halted  a  short  distance 
from  the  city  and  cut  the  canal  that  supplies 
it  with  water  from  the  Nil*  at  a  point  50  miles 
away.  The  interval  he  his  used  in  consoli¬ 
dating  his  lower,  spreading  false  reports  of 
British  defeats,  so  as  to  inflame  the  natives, 
and  in  recruiting  vigorously  amoug  the 
Egyptians,  Arabs,  and  all  whom  he  ooukl  in¬ 
fluence  through  Jove  of  pluuder,  patriotism, 
hatred  for  the  “  Gioure,”  or  religious  fanati¬ 
cism.  The  number  of  his  forces  is  variously 
estimated  at  all  the  way  from  10,000  to  200,000; 
but  It  is  probably  not  over  40,000— if  so  high. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  be  is,  of  course,  sure  to 
be  defeated  in  the  long  run,  but  as  he  has  a 
vast  country  into  which  he  may  retreat, 
where  European  troops  could  hardly  follow 
him,  the  war  may  be  protracted,  and  then 
other  nations  may  interfere — but  we’re  not 
in  a  prophetic  mood  just  now. 

- »■—  ■» - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


There  is  very  little  room  for  agricultural 
news  this  week,  but  what  was  said  of  the 
crop  outlook  week  before  last  and  of  prices 
last  week  might  be  repeated  this  week  with¬ 
out  much  alteration.  The  corn  prospect,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  greatly  brightened  by  rains 
over  most  of  the  country,  and  especially  the 
great  corn  States,  during  the  past  week. 
These  have  placed  the  crop  beyond  danger 
from  drought  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  West 
and  Middle  States.  Illinois  now  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  fully  two-thirds  of  a 
crop,  and  the  deficiency  in  this  greatest  of 
the  corn  growing  States  will  be  made  good  by 
the  greater  yields  of  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Texas.  Owing  to  this  brighter  outlook  the 
price  of  corn  ha3  weakened;  but  it  is  still  as 
much  above  the  average  price  of  the  past  10 
years  as  the  price  of  wheat  is  below  the  aver¬ 
age.  Most  of  the  “vicible  supply”  is  now 
Qtruoeafcrateid  in  Ghieago,  which  is  drawn 


upon  to  supply  New  Epgland  and  most  of  the 
East.  For  two  weeks  before  August  1,  the  rush 
of  wheat  to  the  markets  in  the  West  was  so 
large  that  pri  -es  fell  lower  than  t  hey  have  been 
since  Jan.,  1881.  This  decline  at  once  checked 
receipts,  as  farmers  wouldn’t  sell  at  such 
figures,  many  preferring  to  stack  their  wheat 
in  the  Winter  wheat  belt.  Accordingly  during 
the  week  ending  August  5,  the  total  receipts 
at  the  principal  Western  markets  were  less 
than  half  those  of  the  previous  week.  In  St. 
Louis  the  receipts  fell  from  200,000  bu«hels 
per  day  two  weeks  ago,  to  80,000  to  85  000 
bushels  per  day ,  in  Chicago  from  400  cars  a 
day  to  less  than  200,  and  at  Toledo,  Indianap 
olis  and  other  points  in  proportion.  Owing 
to  this  and  the  fact  that  buyers  for  export  had 
bought  “short”  heavily,  j  rices  have  gone  up 
within  the  last  feur  days  from  four  to  five 
cents  per  bushel  over  the  lowest  figures  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week. 

“The  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  is  working  splendidly.  Our 
people  are  going  to  buy  them  by  the  hundred 
as  soon  as  tney  are  introduced.  Visitors  from 
New  York;  Vermont,  Tennessee  and  Canada, 
who  have  seen  it  work  on  my  farm  all  pro¬ 
nounce  it  a  grand  success.”  This  is  whatM. 
W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  III.,  proprietor  of  Oak¬ 
land  Farm,  the  largest  breeding  establishment 
in  the  West,  writes  to  the  Kemp  &  Burpee 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  after 
using  one  of  their  celebrated  Manure  Spread¬ 
ers. — Adv . 

- - - 

Faded  articles  of  all  kinds  restored  to 
their  original  beauty  by  Diamond  Dyes.  Per¬ 
fect  and  simple.  10  cents  at  all  druggists. — 
Adv . 

- -  - 

Among  the  most  efficacious  of  remedial 

agents  are  the  medical  preparations  lrorn  the 

laboratory  of  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  Lynn, 

Mass. — Adv. 

- 

See  Johnson  &  Fields  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad 

vertisement,  issue  of  August5,  page  528. — Ado. 
- - 

Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  rats,  mice, 
cleared  out  by  “  Rough  on  Rats.”  15c.  per 
box. — Adv. 

Premature  Low  of  ilie  Hair. 

May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of 
Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  August  5. 

Chicago,  Ill. — Wheat— Regular  unsettled 
at $1.U0%@1.01,  July;  97%c,,  August  98c.@ 
98%c.,  September;  98 %c. ; October;  98%c.,  all 
the  year;  No.  2  Red  Winter  in  good  demand, 
but  at  lower  rates,  at  $1.00% ($1  01,  cash; 
$1.01}$',  July;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring  quiet 
but  firm  at  $1.29%@1.3Q,  cash;  $1.28@1.30, 
July.  Corn  unsettled  at  77%c .,  cash  and 
July;  75%c.,  August;  75%»,@75%c.,  Septem¬ 
ber;  73j>;e,@74c.,  October;  96%c.,  all  the 
year;  rejected,  72%c.  Oats  unsettled  at  58c., 
cash  and  July;  37%c.@37%c.f  August;  35%c., 
September  and  October;  64%c.,  all  the  year. 
Flaxseed,  $1.27.  Butter  dull,  tending  down¬ 
ward;  creamery  19c.@24c. ;  dairies,  14c.  @ 
2lc.  Eggs  stronger  at  18c(gl9c.  Pork  in 
fair  demand,  but  at  lower  rates,  at  $20  60@ 
20  05,  cash;  $20.55@20.60,  August;  $20.72%@ 
20.75;  September;  $20.77%@20.S0,  October; 
$19@19.05,  all  the  year.  Lard  active  but 
weak  at  $12.01}*,  cash  and  August;  $12.15@ 
12.17%.  September;  $12  22%<g  12.25,  October; 
$12,  all  the  year.  Hogs— Market  weak  and 
5c.  lower  than  y'esterday;  quality  not  good; 
buyers  selecting  very  closely;  common  to 
good  mixed,  $7.40@8.25;  heavy,  $S.30@8.75; 
light,  $7.50(g;8.25;  skips,  $5.25@7  30.  Cat¬ 
tle — Market  slow,  but  steady  on  best  exports, 
$7.20@7.75;  good  to  choice  shipping,  $6.40@ 
6.90;  common  to  fair,  $4.50@6;  butchers’ 
$2.40(2)5;  stockers  and  feeders,  $2  50@4  80; 
range  cattle  slow  and  weak;  Texans,  $8  50@ 
4  70;  half-breeds,  $4.40@5.20;  Americans, 
$5  60@0;  all  low  grades  weak;  market 
closed  dull.  Sheep—  Trade  steady  and  mar¬ 
ket  fairly  active;  poor  to  fair,  $2  85@3.50; 
medium  to  good,  $8.75(0,4  25;  choice,  $4.30@ 
4.00.  Glasgow  cable  advices  quote  a  weak  and 
dull  market  for  cattle  and  hogs,  but  steady 
prices,  top  grades  of  cattle  bringing  16c.@ 
18c. ;  best,  17c  @18c. ;  estimated  dress  weight. 

Cincinnati.— Wheat  dull;  No.  2  red  Win¬ 
ter,  $1.00@1.01,  spot;  $1.00  bid,  July;  $1.00%, 
August:  $1.01%,  September;  $1.01%,  all  the 
year.  CORN  firm;  No.  2  mixed,  83c  ,  spot; 
81  %c.  bid  July;  78c.  bid,  August;  79%(g79%c., 
September;  October;  74%@74%c.,  November; 
68c(g,09%c.  all  the  year.  Oats  scarce  and 
firm;  No.  2  mixed,  01c.  Rye  dull  at  72c j 
Pork  dull  at  $22.  Lard  dull;  current  make, 
12c.  Hogs  firm;  common  and  light,  $6.50<2 
3,30:  paakiflg'  and  URohers’,  t?.6utg&S5. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.— Wheat— No.  2  Red  Pall, 
96%@97#e.,  closing  at  tbe  inside  cash;  97%c. 
August,  98c.  September,  $1  October,  $1.50 
November,  07%c.  all  the  year;  No.  3  Red  Fall, 
94@95c. ;  No.  4,  do.,  nominal.  Corn  dull  at 
75)£@70c.  cash;  76c.  August,  74e.  September. 
76% c.  October,  64%c.  November,  61%c.  all 
the  year.  Oats  43%@45c.  cash;  38%'c.  Aug¬ 
ust,  85%c.  September, 35%c.Octol>er,34%c.  all 
the  year.  Rye,  62@(53c.  Butter  quiet;  dairy, 
15(§22c. ;  creamery,  2©<g24c.  Eggs  quiet  at 
12@12%c.  Whiskey  steady  at  $1.15.  Pork 
quiet ;  job  lots,  $21  @21.30.  Hoas— market 
dull;  pigs  and  light  Yorkers,  $7@7.50;  butch¬ 
ers  to  best  heavy,  $$7.S0@S.35.  Cattle— 
supply  light;  prices  firm;  all  grades  above 
common  in  fair  demand  ;  canning  Texans, 
$3@3.65;  good  to  best,  $3.75@4.50  ;  native 
grass  steers,  $4.25(^5.25;  good  to  choice  ship¬ 
ping  steers,  fancy,  $7.25  ;  native  cows  and 
heifers,  $9.50@4.  Sheep— market  steady  and 
unchanged;  fair  to  native  steers,  $3@4. 50. 


Woou-The  entire  market  can  be  mutinied  up  in  n. 
few  word*;  dealers  hold  thelratocksconfldently.nnd 
manufacturer*  have  token  fair  amounts,  paying 
present  prior*  without  uny  demurrer:  domestic 
fleece,  42tft4fie;  un^v ashed,  2f>to32e:  Western  combing, 
45(3.470;  Lake, 'JHc;  Spring  Texas,  21fiu3lc,  scoured  do., 
50ta?le;  Spring  Ca’lfornla,  25V66132<-;  seotired  do., 
private  term*;  Colorado,  ISO:  domestic  noils,  62c; 

Super  pulled, Dec;  Kuitt  India, 26*-- 


eheddar,  tlnp,  9L$'l&l(iVc:  do.  flat*.  fancy.  9J4®10e 
do.  do.,  choice,  %\b<i£\S)4p\  do.,  fair  to  good,  6648c- 
Creantery  BklniH,  Due,  s.hi<i6?o;  do.  fair,  16o.r>o;  Skims,- 
Irou-clad, 

Cotton  —In  futures  there  has  been  Quite  an  active 
movement,  with  n  decided  advance  on  the  near-by 
or  wliut  are  considered  the  dangerous  months,  and 
more  excitement  thau  for  several  day*  past.  Re 
colpts  since  September  t,  4,1130  MS  bale*,  against 
8,721 ,652  bales  same  period  last  season. 

CURRENT  PRICKS  FOR  SrOT  COTTON. 

Quotations  are  based  on  American  standard  of 
classification  and  on  cotton  In  store,  running  In 


LIVE  STOCK  MARBLE TS. 


Ntrw  York,  Saturday,  Aug.  5.  1882. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days,  10.518,  against 
10,619  head  for  the  corresponplng  period  last  week. 
The  supply  of  light  gras6-fed  Texas  and  Color¬ 
ado  cattle  was  In  excess  of  thedemand.  and  these 
grades  sold  slowly  at  reduced  price*  at  close  of 
week.  Oood  and  prime  moor*  were  In  fuir  de¬ 
mand  nr  about  previous  figures.  The  Into  and 
unexpected  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  common 
cattle  eunsod  a  decline  from  the  opening  rate*, 
and  the  late  triuixnetlon*  were  at  least  ’4c  ¥ 

is  lower  In  prlcethon  the  dosing  sale*  of  Wednesday. 
The  extreme  range  for  native  steer*  wu*  from  tuff,  f* 
It  to  dres*  65  It.,  up  to  H Me.  to  dress  f>7  it :  for  Texas 
and  Cherokee  do.,  from  ?.;q  to  9WC.  55  tt.  and  for  Col¬ 
orado  do.  from  9  to  10c.  55  it.  Exporter*  bought  WO 
good  steer*  for  shipment  to  England  In  dressed 
quit  rU-ts. 

C.vl.vrs. -The  market  ruled  ftilr’y  active  early 
Friday  morning,  at  about  previous  rates.  We  quote: 

Live  calves,  .Icruoy,  bucks  and  River  County,  good 
to  choice,  !H«c:  do.  Suite  prime;  S-ttfipHlic.  do.  do.  fair 
to  good.  7Hta*8HC!  fib-  butter  mint  fed  5 14® 6c:  do. 
grassers,  4 14(450  dressed  veals,  poor  to  ralr.  8ifc9e;  do. 
good  to  line,  9<®  10c;  do.  choice  lb®  12c;  do.  city, 

12®  Me. 

Sheep  asp  Lamps.  Total  receipt*  for  past  six  day*. 
38,035  head,  against  39,718  for  corresponding  period 
last  week.  Receipts  were  largely  In  exce»w  or  ihede- 
tnand  Friday,  and  a  clearance  could  not  be  effected, 
although  sellers  ottered  lutnba  at  a  reduction  of  56c 
¥  It  from  the  current  figures  of  the  day  before.  The 
late  Hales  embraced  common  to  prime  sheep  at  4® 
5)40.  *  ft.  and  ordinary  to  choice  lambs  at 
par  Tt>. 

Western  heavy  wethers,  clipped,  TR  It,  nas’^jc; 
mixed  do.  do.,  4«4lvc;  do.  .Jersey  and  near-by,  4@‘lk‘'I 
bucks,  3f<t3)4C;  Spring  lambs,  $  ft,  t'K&,7j4>c. 

Swine.  — Live  hogs  were  In  better  demand  at  close 
of  week  at  slightly  advanced  figures,  and  good  to 
prime  may  be  quoted  at  front  $9.60  to  $8.80. 


Eoo*  —The  distribution  Is  In  the  main  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  local  run  of  orders.  Some  of  the  tin  cat  marks 
of  Western  showing  Hoaaoniible  perfect  ion  of  quality 
would  command  1J8C.  on  small  orders,  but  22)60,  is 
Still  about  all  that,  can  fairly  be  depended  upon. 

Choice  stock,  in  bbl.  »  doz  ,  23®26(: ;  State  and  Penn, 
in  bbl„23J>fic$24e;  choice  Western,  2216c;  oshor  Western, 
21J44J22C,  Canadian  fresh,  tine,  in  bbl*.,  23c;  all  Kinds, 
poor  to  good,  216422c. 

Dried  Fruits.—  Old  npples  held  steadily  and  secur¬ 
ing  some  attention.  Samples  of  new  come  to  hand, 
but  no  market  value  Is  established  as  yet.  Peaches 
nominal.  HI  nek  berries  firm  and  sell  fairly. 

SJouthero  apples,  1881,  crop  ordinary  to’good,  4>4@ 
■W4C;  do.  do.,  due  to  choice,  txoifi'-yC;  «t,,.  d<i„  fancy,  7  us 
?5ftC;  Western,  crop  I«8I,  ordinary,  ftwSHc;  do.  do.. 
Choice  lots,  .NMafiftc;  State  One  cut,  1881,  Static;  State 
quarters,  |3HI,  6646c;  apple-*,  evaporated  1.--81,  116413c; 
do.  choice,  dug  cut,  H.ib15c.  Peaches,  Southern,  crop 
1381,  MialOir,  do.  Carolina,  t-rop  1S81,  good  to  fancy.  1164 
13c;  do.  Georgia,  crop  1881,  peeled,  lo® He:  evaporated 
peaches,  peeled,  nominal;  do.  impeded,  BCffllUe;  un¬ 
peeled  peaches,  halves,  1331  4Vfi644->ic;  ilo.,  quarters, 
1381,  4)t®4)<jC  Plums,  Southern,  13c;  Cherries.  lSS'2, 
18C;  Blackberries,  1*82,  fie;  Raspherrtes,  ISK2,  25 -0,26c, 
Huckleberries,  1881,  KKifille, 

Fresh  Fruits  —Apples  not  in  largo  supply  and 
pi  line  lots  in  shippiug  order  hnvo  a  fair  demand  and 
held  (Irmly.  Pea  Axes  plenty.  Raspberries  and  cur¬ 
rants  si- 1 1  lug  at  about  steady  prices  Blackberries 
more  plenty  and  easier,  Wluirtletierile* only  moder¬ 
ately  active.  Pears  are  generally  slow. 

Apples,  Del.  and  Md.  green,  13  crate,  gt.OO®L50;  do. 
do.,  Astrachan.  P  crate,  $1.23641.75;  do  gurney,  Astra- 
chan.  ¥  obi.,  g3.uu64i.ui;  ilo  <i  i  ,  Hough,  »  ubl  ,  $3.® 
3.75:  do.,  windfalls,  «*  iibl  ,  $;  5Di$2.!k>.  Raspberries, 
Antwerp,  b  cup,  6647c;  do  ,  Brandywine,  41  cup, 
66470.  Blackberries  Upper  Jersey,  *■  qt ,  ikTsHc;  a,,. 
Sun  III  Jersey,  Wilson  p  qt  ,  6  —  ‘ 

moilutalu,  I'  l*  bush,,  $l.f*Ki4  1.7 
#1.30:  do.  .Mi.,  e  qt.,  8  gilUC. 

7ui!*o;  do.,  small,  f  it- . 844I0. 

vmvr.  #<.i"»ni-.i.iA'f  uu.  uU.x  Or 

2.0U;  do.,  Mil.  and  Del.,  Troth 
UO„  Hale’s  p  crate,  73 
#i>ui*6.0a  Plums,  : 

Watermelons,  (Gad  B 
1U0,  $15.01X925.00,  ' 

$2.0  *543  ixj;  do.  ...  ....  _ _ I _ . 

Jersey.  •*»  bbl.,  #2. 75643.75.  Pears,  Norfolk  ^Bartlett, 
>  bush.,  84. uj®  4.SJ;  do  ,  Clapp's  Favorite,  ¥  bush, 
8-MHli  do..  Jargonelle,  h  bbl  .  83.u0646.lii,  do.,  Bel-,  ¥ 
bbl.,  81.4U6S.5.1U:  do. Sugar,  v  bush,  81.Ukal.25.  Peanuts. 
Virginia,  hand-picked,  p  It.,  lUVtrtj>lo>*c;  do.,  fancy, 
SWJRg-;  do.,  extraprime,  **4»c;  do.,  good  to  prime. 
7648c;  do.,  shelled.  ¥  *-.,  56»3'-4c;  Pecan  nuts.  1*  tt.,  18® 
13)4. 

Hav  and  Straiv,— Really  prime  lot*  of  Timothy  hay 
continue  In  light  supply  and  held  Ilrnuy,  but  lower 
grades  arc  pleuty  enough  and  dull,  htraw  verv  quiet. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  hue,  b  100  Its,  9f>c.®$l  Ui;‘  do.  do. 
fair  to  good,  7ii®S5o;  do.  ship  ilug  quality,  4_c;  Straw, 
No.  1  rye,  td®0c>o;  do.  abort  rye,  do.  oat, 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Bail  Governor.’  af 

Rlavtei-pi-lse  Feed  Mills  "OT  llull/AHSr 
For  Wind,  Horse,  Steam  or  Water  tC  II  mnv^’ 
Power.  Climax  Porn  *nd  tjotton  '  Til-  ‘j  i  J  U-l'.'**- 
tivators.  PumpB,  Tanks,  he.  Bend  I  *. 
for  brown  Catalogue. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  CO.,  f-andwteh,  JU. 


CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 

Victorious  at  ful  fairs.  Over9,ooeJn 
actual  use  Ui  every  btote  ana  Terri 


torv  of  tbe  U,  S.  it  Is  a  section  wnoel 
has  been  made  by  ua  foi  leu  years ; 
In  All  tbat  time  not  one  bar  olown 
!■>  down  without  tower  OrtAklng  —  a 

record  no  other  mill  cau  show.  We 
■eavta  n  to  the  pubilo  10  determine  tbelr  merits.  Mills 
Bent  on  80  days'. trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelter*. 
Ac.,  s.c.  Catalogue  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
A  VEE.U  ilJLl.  6U..  Ua  1  a  Via,  lu. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 


It  Is  what  every  boy  wants,  and 
what,  every  man  ought  to  hove. 

Send  Srcent  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  price-list  to 


THE 

Watertow  n 


595  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mas: 
New  York  Riding  School  34th  St.  near  4th  Avenue. 


Prices  lor  flout1,  men!  and  roed.— Guotatlons;  Flour; 
superUue,  8V2u<i« I.;  forSprlllg,  83.:VkeiLoU,  for  Winter, 
No.  i,  82.6Ua3.iAi;  for  Spriug.  83  likaiJ  40.  for  winter. 
Rye  Hour,  82  i.M-jy.OU;  .iiitierllue,  8J.23vaJ.8f);  low 
extra,  S-I.  ,.7(jt.VO;  choice.  i'i.iO/t.3.2.5;  city  null, 
8o.90vji6.2j,  West  India.  »»ff  grade,  $6  25®5.5U;  Hayti 
and  south  Amei'lca,  8b.ok.-6  :nj.  low  e>  ua.  84.50 
645.25;  patent,  •6.201191. 4(1;  iuuucsota.  Iowa  and  Wls- 
couslu  Spring,  cit nr  extra,  85.;iiA«.6.iiU;  poor  to  choice 
fancy,  Infi-riui  eh-.,,  vXtr,,,  $.3  t*ijj,0.25; 

straiglit  extra,  $6. l:V.gji>,*5;  choice.  •i.Sv.  cuoiee  to 
fancy ,  8i-'96i>v.s-j;  p,.or  sunlgiu,  85.65;  patent  extra, 
86.5U,<4»^.  i3,  jsior  to  fancy,  8«,m.s.in,  W  inter  extra,  si.ai 
®4  65;  for  HireOUd*,  to  ei.-tKii.'i  IK;  choice  fancy  family  , 
S6,75uj»7.2.3;  extra,  lor  exporr.  84.* meti.iW;  patent  extra, 
86.256ji8.5U;  citleny 3  <bi«a I .Rn;  Southern  extra, 

b.iiO;  tciiuliy.  8ii.ijio,6.uU;  tatrty  good  to  fancy,  Upnnsen; 
$5  25*t>5  9J  tot  extra,  au-:l  86.dAg  dfitl  f  or  family.  Com 
meat,  uranuy  won-,  81.be;  vVesturn  yellow  •  t.25(g,4  5u: 
city  bag  meal,  CuiiU-j,  «1  6t  tH  nu  U-s,  line  yellow, 
billed  and  boltt-d,  81  85i-j,l  9U,  flue  wntte,  otftcd  ami 
butted,  8i.9Um-i.9u.  unts  and  bontlny,  81  ju<ai5.au  e 
bbl.  Feed,  Stturp*,  829,g,3U;  No.  1.  uitddHngs,  8A(-®28.; 
No.  2  imdililngs.  82l.w2a.;  No.  L  feed.  823,  medium 
feed,  82J  lAJ;  No.  2  feed,  823  ILL  rye  feed.  82?.uuti*2<xlAJ  * 
ton. 

Prices  for  grain.— W 11:  tv. ungraded  Winter  red,  95c. 
@*Lt7:  No.  red,  81..I  a  i.li-;1*,  steamer  No.  2  red, 
8i.156sl.l6ld;  No.  2  red,  >1.1  ntuLlu,  tor  certiftcales, 
81.16','l'Sd.  U 34  delivered;  8,.l5&}  for  old  No.  2  (n  Store. 
81-159*1®'.  16)4  for  last  naif  August,  31.13^a6SI.i''3i  tor 
1st  to  Sen  .September,  No.  1  Red,  al.ls,  uugi tided 
white,  8t.llR,.!*l.lH;  No.  2  white,  Ctl.Lx;  No.  1  whit'-, 
81.23  u.d,  tisKeil;  N o .  2  t' .uc.-tgo,  81. 1"  bid;  No  4 
red  August,  l.H-ipgd.ib;  do.bvptelnber  21.1  l-'^.t  1.16,  do. 
October,  el.  id.  .<  i.ii'i;  do.  November,  j-i  ir  -,1..1  ,; 
uo.  seller  tt, e  year,  8oll'.V4<1.16;  No.  I  wuiu-  aopteiu- 
l)er,  21-1  'f  t-  RVlt  74a,m-;  ear  lots  amt  bout  loads, 
Uauuoa  aim  Suite,  »ic.  »va«  Ida  for Ni ptemlKi  oe- 
llvery.  burley  quo. l,  steaoy  at  81.  lor  Nu.  I  C  ninla 
for  nrst  hail  01  October  dt-lnery,  ;<•  vtim-i,  lu  ..e 
sonic  8  to  1 '  1  1  nl<  wore  sold.  Lum  -  .  ujrau  .--1 
Webteru  mixed,  No.  2,  KtfjMgfeb&c.  111  store, 

Sh/dHJihJniC.  delivered;  sic.  la  clove  1  r,  yellow 
Southern,  We.  on  d oca;  No.  2  wulte,  81-  to  arrive,  No. 
2  mixed,  Align  .t,  ■  itOoytfr,  do.  Aepti  moor.  .S4k4b>v>*c; 
do.  cctubei,  -lUj-us  r  te;  do.  Novemuor,  aujiltioJc:  uo. 
seller  the  year,  , ,  -aw.  ib4*c.  O.vis— No.  3,  bee;  No.  4, 
69(a,70c;  tor  new.uc:  lor  old.  No.  1,  quoted  iUc;  No.  3 
While,  too;  No.  4  white,  TiuviSd.  for  new,  isc,  for  old; 
No.  1,  quoted  sue;  white  Houllieru,  ale.  to  arrive;  new 
Texas,  u2q,c;  No.  2,  Ch-cago,  The.  delivered;  mixed 
Western,  indvi'x-.  white  ao.  itl&Tbe;  mixed  trtate,  OSy: 
740;  while  uo.  iggeoe;  No.  2  mixed  August,  516452c,  uo. 
September,  IcJsijitiikiv ;  do.  October,  1  ijkpiS-liikiu;  do., 
belter  the  year,  •il>ieiti,4jc. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

July  28,  July  SO, 

lt»2.  1*81. 

bush.  bush. 

13, a  ib,341  Ui,  i ,  2,508 

6,2)1,023  If)  928, 1 14 

l,26i,U87  7.3i3,8U6 

72,364  124  813 

661,493  188,826 


t/i<;  licjtt  fn  V  ne. 

33  ri  fe  for  De- 
rcriptlve  C*ta- 
jogue. 

H.  H.  Babcocs 
*  Sons, 

Watertown. 
N.  Y. 


.  !-o>C,  3V  horti  boerrles, 
7 >;  Jersev,  v  i^-bush., 
Currants  euerry,  $<  !b., 
,  .  ,  _  Peaches,  N.  O.,  fancy, 

ernte,  22.5(k.i,3.0o,  do.  do.,  ordinary,  ft  crate  81.bK» 

.  '  ”  T.  _1V*  ¥  crate,  $l.75®2.uu.  do. 

•3c. @81.25.  Green  gooseberries, 
N,  C  ,  blue  F  Ihj-pcek..  40»5Uc. 
— .  1W».  22J  (O@li0  Ub;  do  N\  C  .  V 

.  Nutmeg  melons,  NVirfolk,  bbl., 
Did.,  Mo.,  8  bbl..  82.Gkgi2.50;  ao. 


Tk«  only  (IKl'klne  that  fwWvrd  fin  nwnrtl  on  b.  tt, 
HcrM-pf-wtr  Arid  I  lirvdier  nnd  riraas*,  *1  tliv  L-rit-r 
bill  Exhibition ;  waa  awnT-leJ  the  livf,  3;ot  Cold 
Medals  zlvea  by  the  Now  3*ork  ?l)ib3  AirrivitUnTnl 

Soriwly  on  llopw-ponrert  nnJ  Thr.--(o-rf ,  nn J  If  111-- 
Only  ThrefhiT  s-!.clt<l  from  the  vo.l  number  fanilt  In 
the  l  nite.l  Stntv--.  for  I!lu-lmlion  -in *  tlt-KTiplfnn  In 
“Appleton'f  OyclofiediA  of  Applied  MechnnU-s,’-'  re¬ 
cently  puhll-hed,  thu*  Adopting  ll  «  the  Standard 
umchlne  of  IhReonntry.  Oiitalogtie  sen:  'rev.  Addn-fs 
91INARD  II  UibF.lt,  Colilerklll,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


tr  veil  prer-ose  buying  a  winfl 
mil',  get  full  Information  of  the 
Champion  Vaneless  Self  Re:tt- 
latlng  \VIN!M»H»  Jj.  If  you 
want  the  Agency  for  the  b  -st 
windmill.  Investigate  themerlts 
of  the  I'liHinpion.  Every  mill 
fully  warranted,  and  always 
give*  satisfaction.  20  years’ 
experience  In  the  manufacture 
ot  ftunips  mm  wind  •  ills. 

Cc-  rf  for  Coro  mg,  10. 

poweij-  <v  nor 1  as, 

Wnukegttn.  Illinois. 


GALVANIZED 

Cable  Fence  Strand 


Keed.  your  StooLc 
WITH  THK 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Juat  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  A  CO..  Limited 
Peulai'klpru,  Pa. 


The  only  fence  that  stands  the  lest  of  time. 
CATTLE  PROOF-FIRE  PROOF. 

NO  BARBS. 

l»nrijp  S.  JUSTICE  \  CO., 
14  No  .Filtli  Si.,  Pit. lit.,  l*n, 


Hops.— All  accounts  regarding  the  foreign  crops* 
the  requirements  of  consumers  and  the  situation  of 
stocks  continue  to  he  m  holder’s  favor.  In  fact, 
holders  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  an  matters 
look  at  picse,it  It  would  uol  be  surprising  If  brewers 
and  those  shippers  who  are  holding  olf  until  the  last 
moment  wlU  ultimately  be  obliged  to  pay  an  advance 
on  current  price,.  The  weather  nas  be- u  dry  lu  some 
sections  of  the  Interior,  and  farmer*,  for  me  few  ho  s 
they  hold,  demand  8Ue  It  1*  now  thought  that  Ger 
many  will  be  a  powerful  rival  of  the  Cotte-t  States  in 
the  matter  of  supplying  any  dertelener  lu  the  English 
growth. 

N,  Y.  State,  crop  ot  1841,  choice,  50352c;  do.  do., 
mediums,  45@18c;  do.  do.,  low  grades,  4ivq,48e;  crop 
of  lsso,  good  to  prime,  none;  do.  (lo.  low  to  fair,  none; 
do.  old  olds.  none.  Eastern  crop  of  1881.  ratr  to 
choice,  none;  Paclfle  eoast.  do  ,  43@48. 

Naval  STORK*.  -Spirit*  turpentine.  45V*e;  rosins, 
stralm-d,  <1  8736c:  g‘**«t  do..  8t.9o.i2  w,  low  No.  2,  82.15; 
good  No.  2,  8H  JU;  low  No.  1,  $2.13642.55;  good  No  1, 
$2  6234;  low  pale,  82.7U;  good  pale,  $2  s,*m;  extra  pale, 
83.’-Dti63.l2i4;  window  glass,  8J.au.  Tar  -  -  Washington, 
$xl*J,  Wilmington,  $il*(;  Newbern,  g.'i.bi  Pitch— 
city,  f'2  85, 

Poultry  and  Gams. --Live  Poultry— Spring  chickens, 
near-by,  #(  tt,  236428c;  Spring  cnlckens,  Southern. 
20,1*21  c;  rowl*.  Pa  and  Jersey  P  m ,  176418c;  do.  State, 
17641-tc;  do.  Western,  J7c;  do.  Southern,  166417c; 
rooster*,  old,  IF  tt.  96»10c;  Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Pa  h 
tt,  1164H 3;  do.  vVoxt-rn,  iu@llc:  u ticks,  Slate,  Pa.  and 
J-ro-y,  p  pair,  75c  1,25;  do.  Western  ONfliSUc;  U-ese, 

W»  stern,  V  pair,  $1. 31641. .V);  do.  State,  Pa.  nnd  Jersey, 

¥  pair,  $1.73-442.25. 

Drobsed  Poultry  -Turkey*,  small.  166417c;  Uo.  large, 
l.7@iin);  Springs,  Philadelphia,  I  to  S  tt*  t>  pair,  Jtitafic; 
do.  Phlla,  3  to  I  Its  *<  pair,  ¥  tt ,  23c ;  chli-kcna,  Mute, 
choice  broiler*,  2;>t#JL«,  do.  Wo.st.ern.  largo  broilers, 
'Jj-iJik: ;  do.  Western  small  broher*,  2bt®21c;  fowls, 
Buck* Co.  and  N  -I.,  prime,  lHc:  do.  L.  Lund  N.J., 
fair  to  good,  l*Xilic;  do.  1  hlladelpbu.  nry  picked, 
brune,  l*il9c-,  do.  State  ami  Western,  dry  picked. 
lSc,  do.  do..  M-Alded,  Wc;  do.  fair  to  good,  156416c; 
tllieks,  Jersey,  ¥  tt,  1 'Nil :1c  do.  8tate  ami  Western, 
fa  r  to  bolkI,  U(il3c;  do.  Phtladt  Iplila.  Spring,  f  tt, 
ll'@A-c;  du.  l.  I ,  spring,  16641  He,  do.  state  and  VN  esteru 
Spring,  14(-4I6e. 

Game  WtHjdcock,  ¥  pair.  ?5c.6v$l-hQ.  English  snipe, 
fresh  killed,  iydoAeii,  •i.i.'sioiui;  English  snip*  and 
plover,  poor  tofatr.  $1.56(0)1.75;  wild  pigeon*.  staU  f  -ll, 
p  dozen,  CI,(JU@1  7.3;  tame  squa-s.  light  ¥  dozen, 
$l7.)@2ill;  tame  squab*,  (lack.  ¥  dozen,  $l.i6@1.5-; 
tame  pigeon*,  live,  f<  pair,  a3@l'c. 

Rick  The  demnnd  has  been  moderate.  Adv’ces 
from  Ihe  snufu  indicate  a*U>w  movement  of  t.ne  new 
crop,  only  inferior  sample  lots  having  os  yet  come  In, 

Salt.-  The  market  renmlns  quite  steady  all 
through,  with  a  very  fair  amount  of  busluei**. 

Ashton's.  $2.5u  ¥  tiack;  Higgle'*  ••Eureka”  and 
noittle*-,  8 !.’u;  l’hoeulx,  *2.50,  lleaktii's,  3Vashlng- 
lon's,  Worthington'*,  Marshall's,  3>rdin  sand  Evans', 
$1.50@1.GU;  Other  brands,  fl.-IUt-tl  '3:  Liverpool  ground, 
81c;  Turk  *  Island,  30c;  Lisbon,  k2iA25ij;  lleollerra- 
uean,  286430c. 

Tobacco.— Keutucky  dull,  unchanged;  seed  leaf 
dull:  New  Engluml,  188b,  7k»l2l-6c;  Pennsylvania, 
1880,  (i@l2c:  Now  Englaud,  188-j,  Havana  seed,  20@23e; 
Havana,  88c. ((4 $1.20. 

V'gOKTAni  sg.— Potatoes  were  in  good  demand,  and 
prices  were  steadily  sustained;  Vuglnla  sweets  are 
arriving  and  held  at  $%.?.  r*  bbl..  but  selling  very 
slowly.  1'ennesec  sweets  left  are  rarely  salable  above 
85.  V  bbl.  Tomatoes  plenty  and  barely  steady. 
Cucumbers  firm.  Beets  higher,  onions  selling 
fairly.  Cabbage  starve  turn  decidedly  higher. 
Run- hut  turnips  dull.  Given  com  a  shade  tinner. 
Other  vegetables  about  a*  quoted. 

Green  peas,  L.  I.,  P  bag.  $2. 25642. .30;  Hina  beans,  W 
$3.&o@4.Uo:  string  beans,  L  I.,  «t  bag.  $1  25@t  75; 
p  .tuto  onions,  Md.,  ¥  bbl..  $2,306*3.:  onions,  Western, 
yellow,  $2.30642.73;  do.  white,  $J.Ut)@;P2.'i;  cabbage, 
uear-by,  »<  lixi,  $r.oO@lu.n);  potatoes,  1.  L.  P  bbl.  $2.25 
642.75;  do.  Jersey,  $2.2564275;  cucumbers,  L.  L,  V  1UI, 
7.3c. -il.iyi;  tomatoes.  L.  L  I*  box  $l.uo@1.23;  do.  Jersey. 
¥  box.  •A<c.$l.wl;  b,  eta,  L.  I.,  I‘  100  hunene*.  $'2.UO@2.50; 
turnips,  Itusxi.i,  tt  bid.,  ;5o.$1.00;  radishes.  L.  I. 
*  uw  11.  bunches.  $1.23. 


CHHSTFR  is  Hestined  to  he  the  one 
great  S-raxberry  of  tile  future.  So  say 
all  who  have  seen  our  beds  In  fruiting  the 
past  two  years.  Plants  set  now 
June.  3Ve  have  a  number  of  beds 
'  •  a  ||  |  |  them,  strong  and  well 

e  tjk#  |  I  U  half  enouvh  plants  to 
■t  WV  I  I  II  Spring.  Order  early, 
s  W  V  I  I  II  time.  There  are  at  least 


ready  to  Ship  at  once  in  pots  or  layers, 
atte  tion.  Any  one  whni’  1  j  > 
the  Credent,  large  and  Ilf  1  k| 
berlanj.  firmest  of  all.  VV  Q  lU 
all  circumstances,  and  ■■  rill 

sirsiwibir;  dcd 

S’sa.s'iDlu  Dttl 

in^,  berries  ripe  and  naif  ripe. 


Orders  will  receive  prompt 

S'*  berry  as  prolific  as 
beautiful  as  the  Cum- 
!h<  best  berry  under 
always  sure  to  produce 
,  I  f-  ft  even  on  light, 
1 1  L  V"  should  see  our 
|  I  I  -A  ored  plate,  show* 
1 1  row  in  full  fruit* 


[OaemLlewest  from  Notre-Danm  ralveralty.j 
SCHOOL  OP  ART  AND  DESIGN. 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Conducted  by  Sister*  of  Holy  Cm**.  The  Academic 
Course  Is  thorough  In  the  Preparatory,  Senior  and 
Classical  Grade*  Musle  Department,  uu  tin- plan  -1 
the  best  Conservatories  of  Europe,  1*  under  charge 
of  a  complete  cm-p*  of  teacher*.  It  eotnprtsesa  large 
Music  Hail  and  28  separate  rooms  for  instrument*, 
'•tudlo  modeled  on  the  great  Art  Schools  of  Europe. 
Lruwtng  atul  Painting  from  life  and  the  Antique. 
Hulldlug  commodious,  ample  accommodation*  for 
J5  -  pupils.  For  1  oil  Particular)*  apblv  tor  catalogue 
(O  MuThER  S  ‘ PKltlOH  ST.  M  vitV’S,  Notkk-Damk 
P.  O.,  tnd 


Wheat 

Corn. ., 

Oats  ... 

Barley , 

Kye.... 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork  —  Mess  spot,  $20.75® 
20.8736;  old,  $21.50  new;  clear  back,  $21,20.  induing  of 
tne  moment  done  in  options;  extra  prime,  $1».j0(*.19. ; 
3Vesteru  prune  mess,  $21  W;  city  family  moss,  831  lib; 
new  me8»,  Ai1gu.1t,  $2,.l3ia--I.'43,  September,  a2i,.i564 
21.45;  October,  $2l..3,M#2i.6u.  Beof  less  active  auu 
ottered  mure  freely,  extra  meos,  $1.).00ui.ij.30;  city 
extra  Indut  me**,  gi36l»33.  Beef  uam*  very  rtcaduy 
hel  l,  deinana  moderate,  quoted  x m  : *1*^21. 50.  Cut 
meats  have  a  modetat-  Inquiry,  nud  bold  lo  very 
steady  price*.  lTcxird  bellies.  10  tt.  average,  lie;  do. 
12  tt,  12?^c.  plcgled  sliouluerd,  lie;  pleated  bams,  I4!*c; 
smoked  shoucde.s,  12c  *  molted  hams,  13®16c.  Bacon, 
prices  nominal  ut  IJMic.  J  .ard— •■’poi.-uiatlve  trading 
only  moderately  acme,  demand  for  *pot  lots  eou 
tmue*  very  alow.  Pr-me  steam  ou  spot,  quoted 
12  irK.-  i2.vic,  city  steam,  quiet  but  drill,  12.4 -c;  reilned 
quoted  12  95. 

BUTTER.— The  line  of  demarkation  Ob  quality  has 
become  inure  sharply  drawn  and  ume  varies  accord 
lltgly.  Strictly  due  I'restt  llav-tjrid  goods  m-et.  with 
the  usual  local  cull  and  some  out-of  no*  11  detnaud, 
and,  with  llguter  reccipl*,  buyers  were  pretty  quKx 
operators  wuen  they  lound  wlixl  they  desireu,  giving 
pall*  tbe  pr-teri-uc-  lu  ail  case*.  Right  ut  this  polui. 
uowever,  all  advantage  1.0  the  se.ler  ceased,  and, 
with  further  addition*,  the  great  bulk,  of  the  supply 
(uluo-teiith*  of  the  butler)  I*  in  even  a  worse  con- 
dll  ion  Ilian  a  week  11*0.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of 
butter  lu  store. 

Creamery  fancy,  2&®26o;  choice,  24e,  fair  to  good, 
22(0i23c:  o  illuary.  2d<oi2le,  State  half  tlrkiu  tubs  amt 
pali*.  fancy,  Jltuicoc;  do.  choice,  2'2>a'si23c;  do.  prime,  2u!n 
UV21>«e;  do.  fair  lu  good,  19642UC,  State  Welsh  tubs, 
choice,  23c;  Welsh  tuba,  prime,  21igi2.'c;  oiatc  Welali 
tubs,  lair  lo  good,  l‘J(ii»3Uc;  Western  Imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  1*0*240,  do.  dairy  choice,  2oc;  *lo.  good  to  prime, 
186»d9c;  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  loefliic.  Western  ructory, 
choice  curreUt  m.dtb.  i7  .pi  .vu  do.  fair  to  gooduo.,  iti 
®iu>®e;  uo.  ordinary,  Ia(?Uutfic. 

Chekse.— With  the  larger  and  morn  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  supply  on  baud,  the  market  nuiurany  de¬ 
velops  luereaxed  buimatiou,  hut  the  lone  uoiiliuut.* 
somewhat  uusidlh-d,  and  we  hud  a  dlttureUCe  of 
opiulou  over  values.  Cu-lce  goods  out  lucamg  some 
esseulluls  to  biUig  itiem  up  to  the  grading  of  fuucy, 
sell  at  iu.ipl0>*o,,  wulieou  the  more  (unity  lots  mu 
teudeuey  is  10  favor  the  buyer  Creamer  j  goods  not 
very  active,  shippers  uujeeiiug  to  the  quamy  of  the 
Olferlug.  The  Omu  grade*  arc  slow  and  nominally 
unchanged. 

Mate  factory,  fancy  white.  lUkauiJiCi  do.  fancy 
colored.  1046g,ile ;  uo.  choice,  u»fce,  uo.  uue,  lu>s(a.lo^o 


FREE  CATALOGUE  rives  a  full  des-ription  of  this  and  all 
the  "tber  best  sons,  Ri  lwell.  Finch,  Mount  3'ernon.  Shnrpless. and 
many  others.  HALE  BROTHERS,  So. Glastonbury,  Cona 


Rogers  Seed  Wheat 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


I  will  hav  e  for  sale  after  harvest:  over  1.0(10  hushnls 
of  ROGERS  WHEAT.  It  is  a  white  chaff,  hnld,  stiff, 
strawed  Amber  variety  of  superior  excellence  fur 
milling,  hardy  and  productive. 

Price,  $2.(X)  per  bush.  Rates  to  dealers  on  applied 
Lion.  Bags.  25  cents. 


Non  Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  &  Lever 
Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  Straw-preserving 
Threshers:  La  Dow’s' Disc  and  steel  spring  Tooth  liar 
rows.Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes.C'ultlvators.Feed  Mills 
Feed  Steamers, «te.,  &o.  3V  heeler. t  Melick  Go., Alb  my 
N.V.  Established  1*30.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


MoorhcadAillc,  Kric  Co.,  Pti 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  AHrire#*  Hallett.  *  C«x.  PeFtland,  Mf  lue. 


W  l  IGLIUCM,  in  A  l AT- 

trumiivriTlvS that  l>i*lil Nil's  PI  I.K  Rli-AIEUY 
fails  to  cure.  Prepared  by  J.P.MILLER.  .31.1'..  916  Arch 
St.  Phlla.,  Pa.  jYiwi  genuine  without  hin  Hignaturo.  Rend 
lor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  5,'  | . 


a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  True  A  Co.  Augusta  Me 


During  the  month  of  August  subscriptions  will  be  received  lor  die 
CHICAGO  WEEKLY  NEWS,  extending  from  the  date  of  receipt 
to  January  1st  next forT\YKNTY-FlYK  (  ENTs.  The  CHICAf.O 
WEEKLY  NEWS  is  a  large  32-column  paper,  edited  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  family  eirele.  It  is  especially  complete 
as  it  news  paper,  every  issue  presenting  complete  telegraphic  reports 
of  nil  important  happenings  the  world  over.  It-.  Chicago  Market 
Quotations  are  full  and  trustworthy.  If  is  Independent  in  Poli¬ 
tics,  giving  alL  political  intelligence  free  from  partisan  coloring  and 
discussing  political  questions  without  fear  or  favor  as  to  parties.  Con¬ 
densed  notes  on  Art,  Literature,  Science,  Industries,  Fashions, 
etc.,  and  SIX  COMPLETED  STORTKS  in  every  issue.  It  is  the 
cheapest  metropolitan  tvcckly  i-nMished  in  the.  United  States,  cost¬ 


ing  onlv  SEVENTY- FT  \  I.  CENTS  A  YEAR 
To  afford  all  desiring  it  an  nnportnnltv  of  beeotning  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  tne  CHICAGO  WEEKLY  NEWS  before  sub¬ 
scribing  for  a  year  wo  make  this  special  offer  for  ihe  MONTH  or 
AUGUST  ONLY  of  ending  ibis  paper  Onm  dnt<\  t-v  January  1st 
next  for  the  nominal  price  of  T3VENTY-11V E  CEN  TS, 

A  25c.  coin  may  be  safely  sent  in  a  Btrongeiivotope.  A  club  of  five 
subscript  inns  for  a  One  Dollar  Fill  Address  VICTOR  I'.  LAW- 
SON,  Publisher,  123  Fifth  Avenue,  iTiiengo.  III. 


FOWLEB'S 


^HANNOCK  FAU-S-tFf* 


FOWl.ER  X  WOODWORTH 


Dunkirk,  Jay . 

East  Enterprise,  Switzerland 
Edinburg,  Johnson . 


. Ang.  22,  25 

. Sept.  7.  JO 

. . Sept.  21).  29 

.Aug.  29.  Sept.  1 

. . Oet,  17,  0 

. sept  19,22 

. Sept.  12,  15 

.Aug.  29.  Sept.  1 

. Oct.  17.  20 

. Oct.  10,  Ki 

. sept.  ii,  9 

. Sept.  27,  80 

. sept.  12 

.  Sopt.  4.  8 

. Oet.  9, 10 

. sept.  27,  3d 

. Sept.  iy,  22 

. Oct.  10,  13 

. sept.  5,  8 

. sept,  is,  is 

. Sept.  12 

. sept  .  5,  8 

. 'ept.  4.  9 

.Aug  29,tept.  1 

. Sent.  4,  7 

.Aug.  28,  Sept  2 

. sept.  5,  8 

. Sept.  5,  8 

.......  .•''Opt.  5,  8 

. Sept-  27,  80 

. Sept.  28,  20 

. Sept  18,  22 

. Sept,  a  » 

. Oft.  n  ii 

. Sept.  12.  15 

. Sept.  1U,  22 

. Sept.  19,  22 

. Sept.  20,  29 

. Aug.  22,  -i5 

. Sept.  28,  29 

.Sept.  28,  Oct.  I 

.  Oct.  3,  8 

. Aug  14,  IS 

. Sept.  28,  20 

. Oct.  4,  7 

. oet.  17,20 

.  Sept  8,8 

. Sept.  19,  23 

. Sept.  IS.  23 

. Sept..  19,  21 

. sept  il,  15 

. Scpu  10  22 

. Sept  IS,  22 

. Sept.  12.  17 

, Aug.  20,  Sept,  1 
Aug.  28,  Sept.  1 
.......Sept.  5,  8 

. Sept  5.9 

. Sept  12, 15 

. Sept.  5,  3 

. Aug.  23,  33 

.  Sept.  28,  2.1 

......Sept.  11,  15 

. Sept.  31, 16 


DeWitt,  Clinton . 

Edgar,  Paris . 

KOingluim,  Effingham . 

Por  t,  Taxton  . . 

Franklin  Benton . 

Fulton,  Canton . 

Pulton,  Avon . . . . 

Ualiutln.  hnwneetown . . 

G  rue  no,  Carrollton . . 

Hamilton,  Mct.eansboro . 

Hancock,  waisaw . 

ltar.llu.  Elizabethtown . 

Mencirrsou,  Biggsvllle . . . 

Hen ry,  Cumhvioge . . . . . 

Jackson,  Carbon  ale . 

Jackson.  Murphyshoro . 

Jasper,  Newton  . . .  . 

Jersey,  Jerseyvllle . . . 

Jo  Daviess,  Galena . 

Jo  Daviess,  tvgrren  . 

Kankakee,  Kankakee . 

Kendall,  Bristol  . . . . 

Knox,  Knoxville . . 

Livingston,  Pontiuc . 

Kivlngslou.  Ealrhury . 

Logan.  Uncoil t  . . 

Logan,  Allan ( a.......... . . 

31  neon  Decatur . . . 

Macoupin,  CarllnvlUe . 

Marion,  Oeutralla . 

Marlon,  -ftlem . . . 

Marshall  Wcnoua.... . . 

Mas  n.  Havana . . . 

Massac  Metropolis . 

M  Henry,  Woodstock . 

Me  Unary,  Marengo . 

-Ucrcer,  Aledu .  ... 

Montgomery,  Hillsboro . 

Morgan,  JaeKKonvllle . 

Moultrie,  Sullivan . 

Peoria,  state  Fair . 

Poiry,  Pljielcneyvllle . 

Halt,  Montlcallo . 

field  . 

Pope,  On  Icon  da . . . 

Randolph,  Chest*  r . 

Hoi  k  Island,  Port  Byron . 

Sailin',  KI  Dorado . 

Sangamon,  Springlleld . 

Sihiiyler,  Ruidiville . . 

Stark,  Wyoming . . . 

Stark,  Toulon . . . . 

Tazewell,  Delavan . 

Union,  Joursboro . . . 

Union.  Anna . 

Vermillion,  Hoopcstnn . 

Warren.  Monmou.h .  ... 

White,  Ca.mil .  .. . 

Whiteside..  Sterling . 

Whiteside,  Morrison . 

WTi i to* lile,  Albany . . . 

Williamson,  Marion . 

Winnebago,  Kocktord . 

Woodford,  Ei  Patio . 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  OHIO. 

Allen,  Lima. . . 

Ashtabula,  Jefferson . . . 

Aiiieus,  Atltens . 

Auglaize,  Wapnkoneta . 

Belmont,  St.  Clalrsvllle . 

Brown,  Georgetown . . . 

lint  lor,  Hamilton . - . 

Carroll,  Carrollton . 

Champaign,  Urban  a. . . . 

( 'large,  Springfield . . . 

Clermont,  Owensville . 

t  Union,  Wllmb.gton . 

Columbiana,  New  Lisbon . 

Coshocton,  Coshocton....*...  . . 

Crawford,  Dueyrus  . . 

Cuvatiogn,  Chagrin  Falls . 

Darke,  Greenville . 

Defiance,  Deiiauee . 

Delaware,  Delaware . 

Krle,  Sandusky . 

f  airfield.  Lancaster .  . 

Fulton,  Wauaeou . . 

llalHu,  Galllpolls . . 

Geauga,  Burton . 

Greene,  Xenia  . 

Hamilton,  Carthage . ... 

Hancock,  Findlay..,.  . 

Hardin,  Kenton  . 

Harrison,  Cadiz . . . 

Huron,  Norwalk . .  . . 

Jefferson,  Smith  held . 

Lake,  Paines  vllle. . 

Lawrence.  Ironton . 

1  .tfklng,  Newark . 

Logan.  Hcllcfontniue . 

Lorain,  Elyria . 

Marion,  Morion ...  . . 

Medina,  Medina . 

Mereer,  O.llnu . 

Miami,  Troy . 

Monroe,  W  oodsfield . . . . 

Morgan,  McConnells  vllle . . . 

Morrow,  Mt,  Gilead . . . . 

Musklngdom,  Zanesville . . 

Noble,  saralisville .  . 

Ottawa.  Port  Clinton..., . .  . 

Perry,  New  Lexington . 

Portoge,  Ravenna  . 

Preble,  Eaton . 

Putnam,  Ottawa.  . . . 

Richland.  Mansfield . . 

(Urns,  Chillcothe . 

Sundusky,  Fremont . 

Seneca,  I'lilin . 

Shelby,  Sidney . . 

Stark,  Canton... . 

Summit,  Akron . 

Trumbull,  Warren . 

Tuscarawas,  Canal  Dover . 

Uftlou,  Marysville .  . . 

Van  Wert,  Van  Wert . 

W  arren,  lwbunon . 

Washington,  Marietta . . . 

Williams,  Bryan  . 

Wood,  Tonlogany  . .  ........ 

Wyandot,  Upper  Sandusky . 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IS  INDIANA. 

Allen  Co.,  Northern  Ind  ,  Fort  Wayne . Sept.  25,  29 

Bartholomew,  Colum bus . Aug.  28-Sept.  2 

Blackford,  Hartford  City  . Sept.  12, 15 

Cass,  Logau  sport . Sept.  19,  23 

Clay,  Brazil . Sept.  4,  » 

Clinton,  Frankfort . . Aug.  28,  Sept,  l 

Dearborn,  Lawrenceburg . Aug.  22,2c 

Decat  ur,  Grueiisburg . Ang.  22,  28 

Delaware,  Mu  note  . Aug.  15,  Ih 

Elkharr,  Goshen . Oct.  10, 13 

Fayette,  Conners  vllle.... .  Sept.  5,  8 

Fulton,  Rochester  .  Sept.  27,  30 

Gibson,  Prill  -cton . Sept.  18.  23 

Grant,  Marlon . ..cept.  12 

Green,  Union.. . . . Oet.  2,  7 

Hamilton.  Noblesvllle . Aug.  28-Sept,  l 

Harrison,  Corydon . . . Sept.  4,  9 

Henry,  Newcastle .  Sept.  19,22 

Howard,  Kokomo  . Sept.  5  8 

Huntington.  Huntington . Sept.  19,22 

Jackson.  Brownstowo . Aug.  22,  25 

Jasper.  Reusselaer . Sept.  12.  15 

Johnson,  Franklin.... . . Sept.  19,23 

Jay,  Portland  . - . sept.  >6 

Jennings.  North  Vernon . Aug.  8,  H 

Knox,  V  ineennes .  . . Oef  9,  14 

Kuseiusko,  W'arsuw . Sept.  19,  22 

LaGrange,  LuUronge . Sept.  27.  29 

Lake,  Crown  Point . Sept  3,  8 

Lawrence,  Bedford . Sept  73,18 

La  Porte,  La  Porto . Sept.  19,  22 

Madison,  Anderson.... . Sept  5,  8 

Miami,  Peru  . Sept  12,  17 

Montgomery,  Crawfordsvlllo . — Sept.  11,16 

Newtown, Morocco . Sept.  5,  H 

Noble,  l.lgouler . .  . Oct  11,  14 

Perry.  Home  . Oet,  2,  7 

Porter,  Valparaiso .  Sept.  27,  29 

Posey,  New  Harmony . Sept.  12,  15 

Pulaski.  Wlnniniie  . Sept.  20,  23 

Randolph  Winchester,...  . Sopt.  12, 15 

Ripley. Osgood .  . .  . . .Aug.  15.  18 

Kush,  llusiiville . Sept.  12,  15 

Shelby,  Slielbyvllle . Sept.  5,  9 

Steuben,  Angola . Oct.  10, 18 

St.  Joseph,  Northern  Ind  ,  South  Bend . Oet.  2,  7 

Tippecanoe,  La  Fayette . ...Sept.  4,  9 

Tipton.  Tipton  . Sept.  19,  22 

Vigo,  Terre  Ifaule . Sept,  11,  15 

Wabash,  WTibash . Sept.  1 18 

Wai'ien,  West  Lebanon  . Sept  11, 18 

■Washington,  Salem .  ■  Ang.  29 

WelD,  Blu  If  ton  .  Sept.  19,  22 

Whitley,  Columbia  City.., . Sept.  19,22 

DISTRICT  FAIRS  IN  INDIANA. 

Bridgeton,  Parke  County.,.. . Aug.  28-Sent.  2 

Bourbon,  Marshall . Sept.  28,  SO 

Cambridge  City,  Wayne. . . Sept,  19,  23 

Covington,  Fountain . .  .............Sept.  19,  28 


TAIIGIHJ  I  tf  . . 

Franeesvllle,  Pulaski , . . 
Kntghtstown,  Henry... 
Loogoutee,  Martin  -  .. 
Middle  Fork,  Clinton 
New  Ross,  Montgomery 

Orleans,  Orange . 

Russellville,  Putnam.. 
Union  City.  Randolph.. 

Waterloo  De  Kalb . 

Worthington.  Green.... 
Xenia,  .Miami . 


STATE  AND  INDEPENDENT  FAIRS. 

1882. 


STATE. 

Ohio  Columbus . Ai 

Indiana.  Indianapolis . . . 

Illinois,  Peoria . 

Michigan,  Jackson. . 

Minnesota,  Rochester . A 

New  York,  Uciea . 

lima  Dcs  Moines . 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg . 

Wisconsin,  Fun  du  Lac. . 

Kaunas,  Topeka  ..........  . 

Montana.  Helena  . 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock . 

Nebraska,  Omaha  . 

Texas,  Austin . . . 

st.  Loms,  hi.  Louis. . . . . 

Deti  ver,  Colorado . . . 

south  <  aroliiiu,  Columbia . 

Michigan  (Western) at  Grand  Rapids.... 

MichUaniN  K.jKast  Saginaw . 

uliio  ,Ti  1-S< atej  at  Toledo . 

Nat.  Mining  and  Industrial.  Denver... A 

Kansas  (Western  -vat.)  Bismarck . 

New  Englaud,  Worcester . 

Rhode  Island,  Providence . 

New  Jersey,  WaveHy . . . 

West  Virginia,  Clarksburg . 

Chicago,  Chicago  . . . 

Mend ota  Union  Fair  Ass’n,  Mendota,  111 

Harrison  Co..  Kentucky,  Cynthiana . 

Puiuhkalu.  Ohio,  Faiaaxala  . . . 

Carbondule,  III.,  Carbouiiale . . . 

International  Ass  n,  Toronto . . 

Capital  state  Fair  Ass'n,  Austin,  Texas. 

Oregon,  Salem . 

Maine,  Li-wislon. . . . 

American  Institute,  New  York . S 

Delaw  are,  Dover . . . 

Vermont,  Burlington  . 

Western  New  York,  Rochester . 

Virginia,  Richmond  . 

North  Carolina,  Rnleigh . 

Bout n Carolina.  Columbia . 

Tri-Stale  Fair,  Toledo . 


f  Bestyieldsofcorn 


For  the  BEST  YIELDS  of  the  RURAL 
DEN  Tor  TIIORO  UGHBRED  ELI  NT 
CORN,  from  the  SEED  oj  the  RU¬ 
RAL  NEW-YORKER  FREE 
DISTRIBUTION.  To  he 
planted  THIS  SPBINO. 


One  Loring  &  Blake  Palace  Organ,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  (See 
page  590)  $205. 

New  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  Harrow,  wiili 
Force-Feed  broadcast  Seeder,  presented  by 
the  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany,  N.Y.  §60. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill,  latest  improved,  size 
No.  2,  presented  by  J.  A.  Field  &  Co.,  St, 
Louis,  Mo.  $60. 

Farmers’ Friend  Two-ITorse  Corn  Planter, 
with  drilling  attachment,  presented  by  Farm¬ 
ers’  Friend  M’f  'g.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  $55. 

Fertilizers  from  our  stock  of  complete 
Manures,  pure  bones,  &e.,  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  dollars  or  Fifty  Dollars  in  Cash,  as 
winner  may  select,  presented  by  Mapes 
Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  New 
York  City.  ^50.  » 

Silver-plated  Tea  Service,  six  pieces,  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Ilot-water  Urns,  Cream  ritclier, 
Sugar  and  Slop  Bowls,  presented  by  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  $48. 

Porter's  Patent  Wire  Cable  Derrick  com¬ 
plete,  with  Champion  Hay  Carrier,  presented 
by  J.  E.  Porter,  Ottawa,  Ill.  $4;. 

Veteran  Corn  Sheller  complete  with  Table 
Crank  and  Band  Wheel,  presented  by  Sand¬ 
wich  MVg.  Co.,  Sandwich,  Ill.  $33. 

A  selection  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Bulbs,  presented  by  J.  M,  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y.  $30. 

Collection  of  Plants,  presented  by  Peter 
Henderson,  &  Co.,  35  Coulandt  St.,  N.Y.  $25. 

Collection  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
anti  Bulbs,  presented  by  J.  M.  1  horburn  Sr 
Co.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y.  $20. 

One  No.  3  Cornell  Corn  Sheller,  present¬ 
ed  by  Treman,  Waterman  &  Co.,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  $iS, 

Adamant  Plow,  presented  by  New  York 
Plow  Co.,  55  Beekmart  St.  $r5- 

Iioosier  Corn  Drill,  presented  by  Iloosier 
Drill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind,  §15. 

Planet  Seed  Drill,  presented  by  S.  L.  Allen 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $14. 

One  handsome  Silver-plated  Ice-Pitcher, 
presented  by  the  RURAL  NewA  orker.  $14- 

Collection  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
presented  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35 
Cortlandt  Si-,  N.  Y.  $10. 

100  Manchester  Strawberry  plants,  pre¬ 
sented  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver  N.  J.  $10. 

Collection  of  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds, 
presented  by  R.  XL  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and  19- 
Water  St.,  N.  Y.  £to. 

One  Silver-plated  Cake-basket,  presented 
by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $9. 

One  Aqnapult,  (Force  Pump.)  presented  by 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $9. 

One  Peerless  Clothes  Wringer,  No.  2,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $S. 

Patent  Screw  Wedge  one-horse  Cultivator, 
presented  by  the  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co., 
Albany,  N,  Y.  §S. 

Peter  Henderson,  four  books,  Gardening 
for  Profit,  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Practical 
Floriculture  and  Hand-book  of  Plants,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  Cort¬ 
landt  St.  $7-50. 

One  Keystone  Washing  Machine,  present¬ 
ed  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $6. 

^One  dozen  Silver-plated  Tea  Spoons,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  $6. 

One  Silver-plated  Cup,  presented  by  the 

Rural  New-Yorker,  $4. 


J.N'DF.FKNDKNT  AND  LOCAL. 

Central  Oli  lo.MechanJcstaurg . Sept.  19,  22 

Sabina,  Sabina . August  21,  25 

Blanohestur,  Blanchester . Aug.  28-Sept,  l 

Wellington,  Wellington . Sept.  22,  24 

Hartford,  Hartford . Sept.  5,  H 

Guernsey  Co.  indop't.  Washington  . Sept.  2i,  29 

Jamestown.  Jamestown.... .  Aug.  9,  it 

Fatoskalu,  I’uluskala . . . Aug.  22,  25 

Neweomcrstown,  Newcomers  town . ..Oct,  8,  8 

Westerville,  Westerville . Sept.  2u,  22 

Clyde,  Clyde . Oet.  3,  8 

New  London.  New  Iemdon . . . Sept.  5, 

Ureenileld,  Greenfield . ....Oct.  IP,  13 

Mahaska  Co..  Iowa,  uskuloosa . Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

i.  arbundale  Dlst.  111.,  l  .iHlondale . Oet.  9,13 

Toronto,  Canada,  Toronto. .............. ..Sept.  11,28 

Northeastern  Indiana,  Waterloo . Oet.  2,  8 

Cambridge  Ctty,  Inil  in  tin,  Cambridge  City.  .Sept,  19,  22 

'Troy  Farmers  C.ju,  Troy,  Fa . sept,  id,  22 

Tri  State  Fair  ami  l’ienle,  Williams  Grove, 

Cumberland  Co.,  Fa .  . . ...Aug. 21,  26 

Burilugtoli  Co.,  N.  J.  Mt.  Holly  . Oet.  Id,  13 

Union  and  Middlesex  Co's,  Flalnileltl,  N  J.Sept.  25,  28 
Dodge  Co.,  Fremont,  Neb . Sept.  8,  8 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

...No  Fair 

. Oet. 3-5 

...Sept.  5-7 
.Sept  19-2U 
.Sept,.  12-14 
Sept.  19-21 
.Sept.  20-29 
.Sept.  26  23 
.Sept.  14-1  ti 
Sept  19-21 
....Oet.  8-1 
.Sept.  12-35 
...Sept.  S  < 
Sept.  21-2 1 
Sept.  13-21 
...Sept.  3-5 
..Oet.  8-6 
.Sept.  22-21 
.sept.  12-14 
.Sept.  19-22 
.Sept,  19-21 
,'ept.  19-21 
.Sept.  26-38 
.sept.  26-.S 
....  sept.  .5-8 
Sept.  26-29 
.Sept.  12-14 
.sept.  19-21 
. , .  .Oet  8-5 
...sept.  3-5 
.Sept.  26-29 
,  sept.  12-14 
.Sept.  26-28 
.Sept  2J-23 
..  .Sept.  5-3 
.Sep',  12-15 
....Oet.  3-5 


Albany . . . 

Allegany,  Angelica . 

Cortland,  Cortland. ...  . 

Chemung,  Elmira..., . 

Delaware,  Delhi . 

Essex,  Westport . 

Erie . 

Franklin,  Malone . 

Cem  see,  Batavia . . . . 

J e (Verson.  Watertown . 

Livingston,  Geneaeo . 

Leals,  Low vllle . 

Montgomery,  Johnstown . 

Niagara,  Lockport . 

uneltla,  Rome. . . 

Ontario,  Canandaigua . 

Onondaga,  Syracuse..... . 

Orleans,  Albion . . 

Oswego,  Mexico . 

Orange,  Middletown . 

Otsego,  Coopersiowu. ........  . 

Putnam,  Carmel .  . 

Queens,  Mineola . 

Rockland,  spring  Valley . 

Rensselaer,  Lansingburg . 

Steuben,  Bath . 

st.  Lawrence . 

S  - holiarie,  Sehoha rle . 

siillivnn,  Mnnlloello . . . 

Suffolk.  Rlverhead . 

Tompkins,  Ithaca  . 

Tioga,  Owego. . . 

Wyoming,  Warsaw . 

Wayne,  Lyons . . 

Washington,  sand yHUl . 

Warren,  Gieus  Falls . 

Yates,  l'enu  Van .  . 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  KANSAS. 

Brown,  Hiawatha . 

Butler,  Edwards. .  . . 

Cherokee,  Columbus . 

Cloud,  Concordia . 

Coffey,  BU>  llllgldn . 

Cra  wford,  Girard  . .  . 

Davis,  Junction  City . 

Ellis,  Hays  City . 

Ellsworth,  Ellsworth . 

Franklin,  Ottawa  . 

Greenwood,  Eureka . 

Harvey,  Newton . 

Jefferson,  Oskalooso. . 

Jefferson,  Valley  Falls..  . 

Jewell,  Mankato . 

Johnson,  Edgar  ton . 

Labette,  Oswego  ...  . .  . 

Linn,  Mound  City . 

Linn.  LaCygne . 

Marlon,  Peabody...., . 

Marshall.  Marysville.  . 

M c Phe  rso  n .  McPherson . 

Miami,  Paota  . . 

Morris,  Council  Grove . 

usage,  Burlingame . 

Reno,  Hutchinson . 

Sedgwick,  Wichita. . . 

Sumner,  Wellington . 

Woodson,  Neosuo  Fulls . 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  Amesbury . Sept.  21,  22 

Barnstable,  Barnstable . Sept.  28,27 

Bristol, Taunton . Sept.  26,  28 

Berkshire,  Pittsfield . Oct.  3,  5 

Deerfield  \al  cy,  Chnrlemont . Sept.  21,  22 

Esse  a,  Haverhill  . . . Sept  26,  2i 

Franklin,  Greenfield.... . . . ....Sept.  28,  29 

Hampden,  Holyoke . Sept.  26,  28 

Hampden.  Knst,  Palmer . Sept.  19.  20 

Hampshire,  Fr’klln  and  H’pden,  N’rthmfn.Ucl.  4,  6 

Hampshire,  Amherst. . .........kept,  21,  22 

Highland,  Middlefleld .  Sept..  14,  15 

Bingham,  Hlngham . ....Sept.  12,  IS 

Hoosac  Valley,  North  Adams . Sept.  19,20 

LloUsatonlc,  Great  Barrington . .....Sept.  27,  29 

Marshfield,  Marshfield . Sopt.  13, 15 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  West  Tisbury . Oet.  3.  4 

Middlesex,  Concord . Sept.  26,  29 

Middlesex,  North,  Lowell . Sept.  28,  27 

Middlesex,  South,  Framtngham . Sept.  19,211 

Nantucket.  Nantucket..... . Sept.  6, 7 

Plymouth,  Bridgewater . Sept.  20,  22 

Union,  Blaudford . Sept.  20,  22 

Worcester,  Worcester . Sept.  5,  8 

Worcester.  West,  Barre. . . Sept  28,  29 

Worcester,  North.  Fitchburg . . Sept,.  26.  27 

Worcester,  Northwest.  Athol . Oct.  3,  A 

Worcester.  South.  Sturbrhlge . Sept.  14,  17 

Worcester,  Southeast,  .Milford . .Sept.  26,  28 

COUNTY  FAIRS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Adams,  Camp  Point . Sept.  4,  8 

Boone,  Be)  vide  re . ....Stmt.  5,  8 

Brown,  Mt.  Sterling . Aug.  29  Sept.  1 

Bureau,  Princeton . Sopt.  12,15 

Champaign.  Champaign . Aug.  29,  Sept.  1 


Here  You  Have  It! 


. Sept.  19,  22 

. Sept.  4,  9 

. Sept.  12,  15 

. Oct.  5,  7 

. Sept.  19,  ?2 

. Sept..  27,  29 

. OCt.  4,  6 

. . sept.  27,  3l) 

. Sept.  28,  3d 

. . Sept.  26,  3d 

. Sept.  19,  21 

Aug.  90-Seps.  i 

. Sept.  6,  8 

.Aug.  39-Sept.  2 
......  Sept.  6,  8 

. Oct.  4.  6 

. Sept.  12,  15 

. . Kept.  25.  29 

. Sept.,  19,  22 

. Aug.  22,  24 

.Aug.  29-oept.  1 

. A  tig.  211.  81 

. ...Ucl  4,  7 

. Oct.  3,  6 

. Sept.  6,  8 

. Sept,  7,  9 

. Sept.  6,  8 

.Aug.  8U-hepl.  2 
. Sept.  25,  30 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  that  will  press  Sev¬ 
enty  five  ga1  Ions  at  a  pressing.  Do  not  tall  *o  send  for 
our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery, 
manufactured  by  the 

BIGG  AHUM  M’FG  CORPORATION. 

Hlgguinim,  (4.  U.  94.  A. 

Manufacturers  or  Agricultural  Implements  of  every 
descrir.tlon. _ 


WROUGHT  IRON 


ArUnnwlodcod  t o  he  the  Best-  Iron  Fence  cow 


lome  guiublc  ter  I'rlvntu  ItuMilrtwc',  Pxrlot.  Court  Houscn, 
Oemeterlc*  or  1’uhlio  Groundl— lumle  either  )‘U|n  or  Onsment- 
al.  Also,  njnmifnpturerio'f  die  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines* 
Buckeye  Force  Flint  pm  Buckeye  Lan  »  Mower*,  Etc. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Oatnkwi"*  and  Prices  to 


\juampaiRii,  >  mm  . 

Coles.  Charleston.... 
Cumberland,  Toledo 


DeKalb,  Sandwich 


HPJUX GFIELD*  OHIO* 


DeKalb,  Sycamore. 


PERSONALS. 


Iftb'cetlaneflus: 


IttimllaHtatti*. 


1U&1 


IRAMSIBLEY&CO. 

wTmmp 


.STRAWBERRY  PJ^ANTS. 

./^yiST'-Y  QtnSENV^fOMO.  DTBTVELT, 
IiS^^vSniIlJ>^'t’SV'  MT-  VE11NON, 
l  tho  ieatHmrjrSriblles,  both  new  and  old. 


PEACH  ORCHAKD 

FOR  SALE  ! 

In  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Michigan. 

About  5,000  young,  bearing  tree*  In  excellent 
condition,  estimated  to  yield  10,01X1  basketa  of  fruit 
the  prenent  season  -  beaut  (fully  loomed  on  White 
Lake,  nn.iy  the  thriving  villager  or  Montague  nud 
Whitehall,  on  the  C.  and  \v .  M  Railroad,  In  JUwke- 
gon  Oi unity,  and  within  three  miles  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Steamer*  dally  between  Montague  und  Chicago  and 
other  lake  port*.  Spacious  and  elegant  family  resi¬ 
dence  very  pleasantly  located  ;  extensive  fruit  houses, 
stables,  and  other  buildings,  a  l*<>,  on  same  premises, 
a  VINK  YARD  of  about  SOI  bearing  vines,  and  other 
fruits.  This  is  a  very  attractive  and  desirable  piece 
of  property.  Address 

CHAS.  H.  COOK, 

Montague,  Midi. 


THE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Go. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS SctwlS 

best  localities  in  the  West  negotiated  for  banks, 
m  lrS1  S'r®  aud  P? v,ltf ' Ih1  h vldi is !g,  OotiponBouds, 
Interest.  and  n.ixnipul  paid  on  day  of  maturity  at  the 

-  — ■ —  Bfstional  i tunic  In  IVexv  V  or k  f’itv. 

h".TK  ?.Pfon: .  bar-go  experience.  No  losses. 


c.  .11  V. r,  „  '.L  *  '-JJ  moircst.  loans  accepted. 

1-  nil  In  formation  given  to  those  seckln-.  Hnfe  and 
pi  on  table  in  vest  nitiits.  Send  to.  circular.  ref¬ 
erences  «ud  sample  Lk'diincnl.-L 

T'tMW  tRVpNv.Pr  i?-  Jy  S;  PET^INS,  Sec. 

J.T.  WARNB,  \  ice  Rre*.  C.  \V.  G 1 1. LETT,  Treaa. 
h- F.  HART.  Auditor. 


SMALL  GRAIN,  CORN,  and  LIVE 

sroCii.  Growiu*  combined.  The  most  profitable  and 
agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

NEBRASKA 

ExCKI.S  A  1.1,  VV  KS  O.H.N  6,'f  Al  Ab  IN  .MlXIU)  I-  AKHING.  The 

UNION-  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

has  12,000,000  ,U;KK*  of  L’iikap  Rich  Lands 
adapted  to  tuis  industry.  For  a  great  variety  of  facta 
and  information,  Which  will  be  sent  kkek,  address 
LEiUTT  HI  it  Nil  AM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Erf  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


PROFESSOR 


LANDS  FOG  SALE. 

.  Four  thousand  acres  of  Arable  and  Pastoral  Lauds 
in  one  body.  Situated  lu  Putnam  Couuty,  Tenaeasee, 
six  miles  west  of  Cookeville,  on  the  head  waters  of 
Blackburn’s  cork.  Cane  aud  Mine  Lick  Creeks— tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Cumberland  ana  Cauey  Fork  River,  and 
about  equidistant  from  said  rivers — of  say  twelve 
no  I,.,*,  the  Teuuessee  and  Pacific  Railroad  from 
isashville  to  Bristol,  partially  constructed  and  in 
working  order,  have  made  tnelr  permanent  survey's 
and  locate  their  road  for  a  distance  of  three  miles 
upon  said  land*.  Those  lands  are  well  timbered  and 
oave  about  .Ite  acres  open,  but  not  In  cultivation. 
Will  Bell  the  entire  tract—*, Obi  acres  more  or  less— 
for  the  sum  of  $S’,UOO  cus n,  of  If  on  the  usual  credit  of 
one,  two  uud  three  years,  $3  50  per  acre  will  be 
charged  with  lion  rpialtmd.  For  further  particulars 
address  U.  m.  i  OUKK,  Nashville,  Tenii., 
Executor  ol  Kichahd  F.  Cookjs,  deceased. 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  elo.,  aud 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

Jn  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  ilorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Rum  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


OmiTII  Don’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James  River 
OUU  I  II  Settlement.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free, 
_ J.  F.  MANCHA  Claremont,  Surry  Co.,  Va. 


II.  dl.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  1(10  and  112  Reade  St.,  x.  Y 


tow. 


UUw  ^uMicatianis. 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 

SKIN  CURE 


ft  Is  Warranted  to  Cure  « 

» 

ra  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  w 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  « 
ALL  ROUCH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS,  > 
«  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP,  2 
g  SCROFULA  ULCER9,  PIMPLES  and  g 
TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  all  parts  of  the  < 
body.  It  makes  the  skin  white,  soft  and  smooth  i 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  is  the  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WOULD.  Elegantly  put  up.  two 
bottles  in  one  package,  consisting  of  noth  internal 
aud  external  treatment. 

All  first  class  druggists  have  It.  TrieeSl.  per  package. 


f5  BL  f “*  in  ubuadanct!  —  Jvi  .Million  pounds 
I  L  |1  V  imported  last  y  •>» f.— Prices  lower 
■  ^  U  than  ever.— Agents  wanted.— Don’t 
I  E»  .1  waste  time.— Send  for  circular. 

10  lbs.  Good  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $1. 
10  lbs.  Fine  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $2. 
10  lbs.  Choice  Blackor  Mixed,  for  $3. 

Send  for  pound  sample,  IT  cts.  extra  for  postage. 
Then  get  up  u  club.  Choicest  Tea  in  the  world.— 
Largest  variety. —  l-’leases  everybody.— Oldest  Tea 
House  in  America.— No  cliromo.— No  Humbug.— 
Straight  business.— Value  for  money. 

ItOll’X  »£Ug>,i3  Vcsey  St.,  N.  V., P.O.Box  128L 


Bend  for  pamplil 
Illustrai  Inns^ii^f 

j.Tao 


King  hcmest  descriptions  with 


■  LOVETT^SLIttle  Silver,  X.  f. 


An  Lngl3h  Veterinary  surgeon  so.l  CUtmist,  now 
traveling  in  Una  country,  saya  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  Cattle  Powders  sold  heie  are  worthies  trash  Ho 
saya  at  Hhcnilan’#  OtmdiUoo  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  Iruintnse!  y  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will 
make  hen#  lav  like  BberMao’s Oxhlltion  Powders.  Dose, 
one  teaspoonful  toonepintfood.  Sold  everywhere,  or seni 
bv  mail  for  eight  letter  stamps  I-  S.  JOHNSON  ft  CO  , 
Moeton.  Maas  formerly  Uungor  Me 

A  ^  Year  and  expenses  to  ageuta.  Outfit  free 
V  •  •  <  Address  P.a  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me 

d;C  *  a  9  Ad*’’’  day Ht  home.  Samples  worth  *5  free 
■pd  lOAl/^ddresa  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Tlie  Onlv  True 

“BICHiRDSOH." 


If  you  wish  to  get  the  only  true  "  Richardson”— 
and  there  Is  only  one— be  particular  to  order  by  the 
whole  title— 

RICHARDSON’S  NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THE 

PIANO-rORTE. 

By  NATHAN  C,  RICHARDSON. 

PRICE  S3  25. 

Americas  and  Foreign  Fingering. 

It  is  the  most  wonderfully  successful  instruction 
book  ever  published. 

Over  800,000  Copies 

soL,[’  an<l  sttu  lta  popularity  does  not  wane, 
vi  ith  id*  perfect  and  progressive  system  and  thor- 
■  uglily  practical  course  of  musical  study,  it  stands 
without  a  peer,  as  the 

MOST  PERFECT  OF  MUSIC  BOOKS, 

absolutely  without  errors,  and  aunlversal  favorite. 

DON’T  FOK4JET  THE  TITLE. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO„  Boston. 

C.  H.  DlTSuN  &  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

X'.ENTS:  agents:  AGENTS!  Wanted  for  the  Nefl 
hiKik,  Our  I.u»i  faplOTn,”  A  full  and  authentic  accounted  thi 

JEANNETTE 

PnoTO^e^^D0^ 

♦  i  ®  Illustrations 

li  ol oe*t.  »Ii>n  t_Hc  hiirn  biiCKtiJ  bv  !  in  1  tt&llonft* 

„„  E  x  r»  e  jo  x  t  x.  o  j\r 

~.*,t’opll‘s  »  <h»v  -old  bv  It .  e  etmv!i-*er*.  Scud  foi 
1fn<rtfar*’  nrnJ8’  "““.“SVIH-.V  to  t  merle'll!  PubllHhlng  Co., 
Hartford,  Boston.  (.Inc ago,  or  Cinciunati.  Mention  this  paper, 

“  A  PLEASURE  TRIP.” 

WEFtav  CON  VINCI  SO  YOU  that  the 

>' LEIvLV  SUV  , US!  is  the  ‘Best  storv  Paper  In 
America,  ,ve  win  mall  you  a  trial  trip  •  >f  thirteen  back 
numtM'rs-  In  regular  order,  upon  receipt,  of  25  cents, 
S.-Vimi  -n  8Ur,n,H  or  currency.  iRegularsub- 

e-i?  vl  1 ,,  '-  •dress  NOVELIST 

f  L  BLlbHfNG  CO.,  No.  ao  Rose  Street,  New  Vork  City 

AGEWTS!  GET  THE 

N  F  W  Rfiflk  °ur  I'ost  Explorers. 

‘ IJUUIXj  The  full,  complete,  and  au 
thentlc  history,  told  l>g  the  survivors,  of  the  Ill-fated 

JEANNETTE  EXPEDITION. 

The  adventures,  discoveries,  tbrllllng  experiences 
and  tragic  ending,  all  combine  to  make  a  most  las- 
’i  4i 1  coP<es  a  day  sold  by  live,  canvassers. 
t'.™fS.WfD  ™  In  every  town.  Send  for  clrcuHrs 
terms  and  agi-nev  to  Amkricax  Pcbushing  Co.,  Hart 
ford.  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis. 

AGENTS!  AGENTS !  AGENTS! 

GLN.  DOi  GLV  bran’  new  book,  ‘-N  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEAxvS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

f wv  offer*?.!  to  you.  Introduction  by 

Vv  7r.  ix.  A  *  V  it  TmKS  /-V*f  class  ana 

VotVnigwotk  mibella  all  otners  la  to  I.  and  the  fastest  set, 
r"‘,  [Tfjf 'Jer  RONghed.  XgeriN  average  III  to  SO  orders  a  dan. 
k e  >  •«  tnousnrul m  press,  firstelnss  WlK.V  l’S  \\  v\TFli 
/  ichufie.?  '  ^ory  and  Krtra  Tnm*  given.  Send  for  circulars 
to  X.  U.  W  O  u!il  INGXON  X  !»>.,  II  art  ton, 1.  Conn. 


Strawberries, 

NEWEST  AND  BEST  VARIETIES. 

Grown  tn  Pots  and  ready  fir  shipment,  arte 
July  2-.th.  If  planted  earlv  will  give  ago  d  erni 
next  season.  New  descriptive  priced  cataiogu 
con  tabling  full  cultural  dlrecth  ns  mailed  Tree 
Address,  JiLLWA  N  I.'  EK  A  BA  If  H  V, 
Rochester,  N.  X‘. 


Terms  for  1882. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  la 


Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

Six  months .  L10 

Great  Rritain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid. . . $3.0-1  (12s.  6d. 

^r»“ce . . .  3.04  (18 Ai  fr. 

French  Colonies . .  4.03  (20  fr. 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„ 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 
TUB!  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Inside  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page. . .  50  *• 


Discount  on  \  Insertions,  6  per  et.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ot 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  86  Ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ot. 
Of  No  ad  ertlsetnent  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


Postpaid,  G.  L  R«b,  *  Co,, 'Nassau,  s7Y!  Ida 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 


CTADC  to  every 

DEE li  0 1  UnE  man’s  door 

is  manifest  that  lYom  GOOD  SEEDS 
--f ,  of  *' can  Good  \>gctables  be  obtained 
IfeXUfi'tVtxVdvQvr  The  character  of  LAMXKKTIl'S  SEEDS 

\/vVSI  F*  A/  '  i^l *  hern  aubstantiateiA  beyond  all  qiustion. 

pfevsS,* 7  ■  1  bry  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality.  Over 

‘  m  11500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops  tinder  our  own 
Fou'>rfedT784r^;iJs*6-r — •  eultivntlou.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  m  original  sealed 
paciuuKjXpr  drop  ns  a  postal  ears!  for  priors  and  Catalogue.  Address 

DAVID  LANORKtH  A  SONS,  ai  and  23 8. Sixth  ttraot,  PMIadoJpN*. 


BRINGS 


Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  was  once  a 
printer’s  devil. 

"Vfr.  Tilden  is  in  better  health  than  for 
several  months  past. 

Secretary  Chandler  has  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  from  West  Point. 

Lieutenant  Schwatka,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
is  ill  with  malarial  fever. 

The  Vanderbilt  family  is  represented  at 
Saratoga  by  nine  of  its  members. 

Proctor  Knott  has  fully  determined  to  be  a 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

General  Butler  is  cruising  with  a  party  of 
friends  along  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  gone  to  Russia 
to  collect  material  for  a  new  book. 

Governor  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  is  confident 
of  renomination  in  spite  ot  the  war  upon  him. 

Ex  Mayor  Latrobe,  of  Baltimore,  has  con¬ 
sented  to  be  a  candidate  for  Mayor  at  the  next 
election. 

Princess  Louise  still  insists  upon  being 
guarded  by  an  armed  escort  while  traveling 
in  Canada. 

Congressman  John  D.  White,  of  Kentucky, 
isealled  “  Jump-up  Johnny  ”  byhisBourbon 
opponents. 

Colonel  Prei,  the  new  Swiss  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  will  arrive  at  Washington 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

Another  colored  cadet  is  headed  for  West 
Point  in  the  person  of  Lemuel  W.  Livingston, 
of  Florida.  He  is  appointed  by  Congress 
man  Bisbee. 

Mr.  Alec.  Stephens  will  go  into  the  cam 
paign  for  Governor  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  He  will  visit  all  parts  of  Georgia 
and  will  speak  from  his  rolling-chair. 

Senator  Davis,  of  AVest  Virginia,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  demands  of  other  business,  finds 
time  to  practice  practical  farming.  Over 
three  hundred  tons  of  hay  were  cut  and 
cured  on  his  Deer  Park  Farm,  in  Maryland, 
this  year. 

Rufus  Hatch,  who  is  traveling  in  the  West, 
said,  in  Chicago,  on  Saturday,  that  he  had 
receded  from  his  bear  position  as  far  as  stocks 
were  concerned.  He  thought  that  this  was  a 
year  to  sell  tonnage  and  to  buy  stocks.  The 
large  crops  in  the  West  furnished  the  basis  for 
his  calculation. 


***"  skill  and  patience  succeed  where  force 
fails.”  The  quiet  skill  and  patient  research 
which  brought  forth  Kidney-Wort  illustrates 
the  truth  of  the  fable.  Its  grand  success 
everywhere  is  admitted.  Disease  never  comes 
to  us  without  a  cause.  Ask  any  good  physician 
the  reason  aud  he  will  tell  you  something  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  working  of  the  great  organs. 
Kidney-Wort  enables  them  to  overcome  all 
obstructions  and  preserves  perfect  health. 
Try  a  box  or  bottle  at  once. — A dv. 


j&tflrfc  a»4  foultty. 


The  People  have  Proclaimed 

TECE  CXiYDEsDAIjI 

The  Kin"  of  Draft  Horses. 


wd mw 

MISS*. 

«-J?OWEXj  il  UOTHEK8 
SPRINGBORO  CRAWFORD  CO.,  I 

ami  iluenl  collrcl tun  III  ilte  Wc 

ot  L  ly<lfM<Uiit>  f*i a  1  liotm,  Hie  boM  breci 
Dratf  Horses.  Also  un  Importation  of  thechol 
1  err  lit- roil-. V  or  mu  to  or  found.  Breeder 

1  rutiuiK-Brrd  liouilMlrr-,  and  Importers 
rlSifiT®  :jr,,‘«..lMrm  and  Orton  Cattle,  i 
Huilrtdual  larrellenve  and  Choicest  redigree 
Specialties,  at  same  time  avoiding  animals  wl 
oonitifutiofuil  vigor,  energies,  anil  stamina  have  1 
impaired  by  high-ftedina  and  over-fattening.  C 
logues  Free.  Correspondence  oollolted.. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


^Strawberry  Plants 

f$.  in  fine  Pot  Layer*,  planted  any  time  from  July  15th 

' .  Al.ViA  10  September  15th,  w  ill  give  a  Cull  crop  next  season. 
t  c/  v’VS  At  the  June,  Iti82,  Exhibitor!  of  the  New  York  ilorti  ' 
VS  ‘  -u  >.vi  cultural  Society,  we  were  awarded  four  first  prizesfor 
V'Ot  "W  Strawberries  shown.  Colored  Plate,  idustnumg  the 

“CREAM” 

7  ttijt  fffS'  of  the  Varieties  for  1SS2,  including  the  new  and  fam* 
ri)  ij  ons  ‘*Ji.'RSKV  (|TEE.N,  together  w  'lh  our  certain 
and  simple  method  of  culture,  sent  to  all  applicants 
V  .  y-y  on  receipt  ol  stamp. 

:  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St,  Nov  York. 


ELECTRIC 

Scouring 

POLISH 


Best  In  the  World. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &.  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 


LSTFor  several  years  we  have  furnished  the 
Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti¬ 
ficial  color  for  butteri  bo  meritorious  that  it  met 
with  great  success  everywhere  MflMBg  the 
highest  aud  Ouly  prizes  at  both  International 
Dairy  Fairs. 

GFBui  by  pal  tent  and  sdentifio  chemical  re- 
seareh  wo  have  Improved! n  eevefrl  points,  and 
now  offePthis  new  color  ns  the  best  in  the.  world. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


Strongest,  Brightest  and 


C'TMthi,  while  prepared  In  oil,  is  so  compound 
cd  i hat  it  is  impossible  for  it  t"  become  rancid. 

t3T3EWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  or  all 
other  oil  colors .  for  they  are  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  spoil  tho  butter. 

C7*lf  you  cannot  pet,  the  ’'improved”  write  us 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  It  without  extra 
expense,  (46) 

WELLS,  K1CHAKPS0N  A  CO.,  Bnrllnclnn,  Vt. 


CIDER 


PllK^SK**,  GRATERS,  EUiVATORS.  Pumps 
Evaporators,  *c.,  &c.  EST'Send  for  Catalogue  "  B.” 
UUU.REK  HOsUUKUT  Prims  Co.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office.  62  Vesey  St. 


“  Victor”  one-horse  Grain  Drills 


(3  and  5 -hoed) . 

For  Sowing  W heat 
between  Standing  CORS 
or  Wheat, R y e, Barley, 


.^\cTo^ 


better  thru  bSVlX'd  Wire  W  e  a*  It  for  it  a  f Sir  trial, 
know  Ink  It  will  wear  itself  Into  favor.  The  Sedg¬ 
wick  Gates.  made  <>f  wrought  iron  pipe  an<l  steel 
2? te  del  y  all  ixnr'Vcti tion  In  n«^*8.  h-htaJM. 
strength  Mid  durabl  Ity-  Wealwo make  the BKh  1  and 
CUEAVESt  ALL  IRON  Automatic  or  HjSLr-oFWr- 
in o  Cate.  At-k  hardware  deuiont.  or  for  price  list  »»d 

‘'^twickBros.,  Richmond,  ImL 


Illustrated 

fATALRGIIK 
For  Summer  of 

18812 


J.  B.  CROWELL  &  CO 

Creencastle,  Pa. 

26lh  Vear 


PLOW  SULKY 


A  superb  Mot" k  of  Pot-gkow  k  sW  wemiftY  Plants. 
Pit  lit  now  for  Btraw  berries  next  .June.  A  large  ana 
rue  stock  of  i  In*  celebrated  Bin  well,  Jersey  Queen. 
8  akca  queen  and  !\Umh ester.  All  the  new  and 
,  landaru  Small  Fruits  and  Grave  Vinks. 

Address  JS.  I*.  HOIS,  Corswai.l-onUlpbon,  N.  Y. 


sheep  farmer* — scourge  worms  In  rhetnroatof  lambs, 
colled  In  some  districts  “ Lombrlz." 

Send  Tor  Important  0,  S.  test l  menials  to 
T.  W.  LAlVtffiltl).  Gcn’l  Agent  (ever  since  April, 
187!»),  2!W  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IBo  suie  and  mention  this  paper.) 


RECTANGULAR 
Square  Box  Cntii 


Square  Box  Churn*. 
Cheapest  because  the  best  No 
Inside  fixtures,  and  always 
Sellable.  7  sixes  of  each  kind 
made.  We  make  Curtis' Im¬ 
proved  Vju'tory  Churn  and 
Mason's  Power  Butter  Work¬ 
er.  Utirrueiioned  proof  giv¬ 
en  of  their  superior  truaHHes 
In  material  and  construction 
not  dreamed  of  by  other  ma¬ 
kers.  Send  for  Dairyman 
[free.  CORXIAH  *  CURTIS. 

Fort  Atkinson.  WUt 


THE  BEST  APPLE  GRINDER.  PRICE  3599 

VLP.  Davis. 


■rn  A  bull  axd  a  heifer  calf 

t  U —  at  Brittany  cattle.  Address  JAMES 
Greenville,  Mecklenburg  County,  Ky. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purooses,  by  Chas. 
M.  Gibbs.  106  Syo-unore  St.,  • 'la'll,  O,,  4t  W.  K. 

"  and  458  River  St.,  Troy,  v.Y. 


St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V 


GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER  DRILLS. 

Con.Dlete  Force  Feed,  Rubber  Springs,  AUTOMATIC 
CUT  OFF,  saving  FERTILIZERS.  Agents  wanted  id 

teriT  Descriptive  fe'lJculari  sent  on  application. 


farm  implements  &  seeds 


Call  on  or  write  to  H.  II.  ALLEN  At  CO.» 
V  ork,  for  wuawjver  you  waut  oi  .as  jjj  *'e. 

a  i  4  mss  Ia9  fit  191  iter  h. 


J^mitoroiis. 


When  is  a  crow  absolutely  inexcusable? — 
When  it’s  a  raven  without  caws. 

Why  are  farmers  like  fowls?— Because 
neither  will  get  full  crops  without  industry. 

What  should  a  man  be  called  who  takes 
the  place  of  another  in  a  brass  band? — A  sub- 
stitoot. 

What  costume  ought  to  remind  a  lady  of 
her  washerwoman? — Why,  her  lawn  dress, 
to  be  sure. 

A  cynical  bachelor  suggests  to  us  that 
many  of  the  girls  of  the  period  are  less  facts 
than  figures. 

ON  the  marriage  of  a  Miss  Wheat,  it  was 
hoped  that  her  path  would  be  Jloxvery,  and 
that  she  might  never  be  thrashed. 

“There  are  breakers  ahead,”  said  a  theatri¬ 
cal  manager. — What  makes  you  think  so?” — 
“Because  1  see  so  many  li?ht  houses.” 

A  Scotch  professor  once  said  to  his  class: 
“  It  may  be  expedient  at  some  time  to  take  a 
bull  by  the  horns,  young  gentlemen,  but  it  is 
always  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
horns  belong  to  the  bull.”  * 


Kahuka,  Mo.,  Feb.  9.  1880. 

I  purchased  live  bottles  of  your  Hop  Bitters 
of  Bishop  «&  Co.  last  Fall,  for  my  daughter, 
and  am  well  pleased  with  the  Bitters.  Tney 
did  her  more  good  than  all  the  medicine  she 
has  taken  for  six  years.  Wu.  T.  McClure. 

The  above  is  from  a  very  reliable  farmer, 
whose  daughter  was  in  poor  health  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  ami  could  obtain  no  relief 
until  she  used  Hop  Bitters.  She  is  now  in  as 
good  health  as  any  person  in  the  country. 
We  have  a  large  sale,  and  they  are  making 
remarkable  cures.  W.  H.  Bishop  &  Co. 

Josh  Billing*  beard  from. 

Newport.  R.  I.,  Aug.  11,  1880. 

Dear  Bitters— l  am  here  trying  to  breathe 
in  all  the  salt  air  of  the  ocean,  and  having 
been  a  sufferer  for  more  than  a.  year  with  a 
refractory  liver,  I  was  induced  to  mix  Hop 
Bitters  with  the  sea  gale,  and  have  found  the 
tincture  a  glorious  result.  *  *  *  I  have 
been  greatly  helped  by  the  Bitters,  and  am 
not  afraid  to  say  so. 

Yours  without  a  struggle, 

Josh  Billings.  L 


NON-PO  ISO  NOVJS 


ENSILAGE. 

Robb  Rig  Giant  ana 
Lillie  Giant  Cutters. 
••Special*"  for  Ensll- 
•  iluge,  stock  Raisers, 
«c.  Ouuranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  every  other, 
in  men  se  St  rength 
Weight  and  Capacity. 
Will  cut  2  to 4  Umesas 
ast  as  any  other,  have 


At 


v* 


* 


LITTLES  CH  EMICAL FLUl  D 


AUG  IS 


I  ^  g 

55  Prepared fromM.'l  V  J  tropical  <?  5- 

^  fruits  and  Plaut*-  ?  2 

In  tile  bnl  and  inaNt  mreenlile  preparation 

In  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorders  that 
attend  It. 

Ladles  and  children,  aud  those  who  dislike  taking 
pills  and  nauseous  medicines,  are  especially  pleased 
with  Its  agreeable  qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  may  be  used  in  all 
ca-es  that  need  the  aid  of  a  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperieut  medicine  •  and  while  it  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  agents  named,  it  is  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  objections  common  to  them.  Packed  in 
bronzed  tin  lm*e»  only. 

Price,  25  cts.  Lar^-e  Boxes,  50  ets. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUGGISTS. 


©  SUPERIORITY  PROVED 

THE  SIMPLEST  &  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

—LIGHT-  RUNNING - V 


HOME 


’erfect  in  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

HEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Jlls.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Oa. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR.— How  Jones  Passes  a  Hot  Day  1 

The  Union  Grain  Drill. 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


Oats,  Rice,  etc.,  in  fai- 
jr.  low  ground.  Can  be  ad- 
re  .lusted  also  to  drill  Corn 
®  tor  Ensilage  purposes. 


(Send  for  circulars.)  Manufactured  by 


Ewald  Over, 


A  ISTew  Departure  in  Grrain  Drills. 

The  onlv  drill  in  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  ami  see  bis  work,  and  at  the 
fame*  time  contnil  the  machine/  No  Gear  Wheels.  Feed  is  placed  directly  on  the 
A  vr  e  A  POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  in  the  market  that  will 
any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and  not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address 

l  he  Manufacturers.  HAKT,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 


Whitman's  Patent  Americus. 

The  best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  Will  make 
twenty  per  cent. more  cider 
than  any  other. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Geared  outside. 

T'rh  rn  as  low  as  any  first- 
lass  mill.  Mnfrs.  of  Horse¬ 
powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed 
Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 
Send  for  circulars  and 
prices. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

THE  OSBORN 


_ 'HEEL,  E: 

_ _ ,  TKNSIBLE  JOINTS. 

Lu..  ,KA  utAB8,  KI.NU  ROLLERS.  &o.  The  ONLY 
Cutter  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  and  cut  fast. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  a  id  testimonials  to 
K.  W.  ltuss  A  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
|jr  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


APPLE  JFLLY  ski 

From  SWEFT CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP-  JSjH 
ORATES  SORGHUM  JUICE  faster,  and  with  kS>  -j 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known.  i5y 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE.  CS  j 

Send  postal  f  .  ® 

Descriptive  clreu-  VT  :  . G 

lars|  and  Testlmo- 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  PrlceB,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 


An Vatican  Fruit  Ihttr 


Indianapolis,  I  ml. 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purp°.t!  wire  fence  in  use.  Doing 
a  strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs, 
nigs  poultry  as  well  aa  the  most  vicious  stock,  wlik- 
oiit  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  .lust  the 
fence  lor  farmers,  gardeners,  stock-raisers,  and  rail¬ 
roads  ‘very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks  or  cemeteries. 
As  it  is covered  vvith  rm-t-prtxif  patnt  it  w  i-1  hut  a  hfo- 
Hnio.  It  l'esiircrlrr  to  boards  in  every  rfytet.mi I  far 


AMERICAS  MANUF’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Fa, 

KEW  BUCETE 

FORCE 


Works  easy,  throws  • 
constant  stream. 

lias  Porcelain  Lined 

Cylinder. 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  A  Best  Force 
Pump  In  the  world  for 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells. 

Thousands  In  use  In 
every  part  of  the  Cnl* 
t«fd  States. 

Never  Freeses  In  Win* 
ter. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
Prices 


MAST,  F00S  &  CO. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


[Datented  is  V.  S..  July  8,  I8i<) 

MORRIS  LITTLE  ft  SOX.  Proprietors  and  Maimf’rs. 

This  favorite  and  popular  Dip  Is  t  he  cheapest  am. 
vkhy  must  remedy  of  the  day  for  all  Insect  pbsst 
und  Skin  Diseases  of  domestic  animals,  also  for  the 


AGENTS 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  ttO  free.  RIDEOUT  A  GO. 
10  Barclay  St..  New  Vork. 


1  FIRS  I’-CLASs  Oi'ENINti  for  a  man  to  start  a 

Ciucajii  1<Y  I  I  Aon ti Western  loiva.  Apply  to  Uc.Uar. 
BROTHERS  &  UO.,  Siblev,  Osceola  Co.,  Iowa.  _ 


THE 


Vol  XLI.  No.  1699. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  19,  1882. 


PRICE  PIVE  CENTS, 
*2.00  PER  YEAR, 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


v  Scat^li^lrLO  twttcltn. 


&\)t  fytxtimnavi. 


LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  ROYAL  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  FAIR. 


useful  sheep,  which  are  at  present  unknown 
here,  we  foresee  the  time  when  they  too  will 
have  their  boom  and  make  their  appearance 
most  worthily  at  some  of  our  fairs. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


The  Royal  Agricultural  Exhibition  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  can 
never  be  approached 
in  any  other  country. 

England  contains  so 
much  in  so  small 
a  space,  the  whole 
country  with  its  20 
millions  of  people  and 
all  its  herds  and  flocks 
could  find  room  to 
float  in  our  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  and  leave  plen¬ 
ty  of  room  for  all  its 
fleets  and  ships  to  sail 
around  it,  so  that  it 
is  very  easy  to  gather 
into  any  central  place 
the  cream  of  all  that 
is  worth  looking  at, 
and  a  great  company 
to  look  at  it.  The 
present  years’  exhibi¬ 
tion  has  recently  been 
held,  and  we  give 
on  this  page  a  few 
sketches  of  some  of 
the  leading  animals, 
drawn  in  style  of  art 
which  “holds  the 
mirror  up  to  nature  ’> 
without  exaggerating 
the  forms  in  the  too 
commonly  ridiculous 
manner.  A  pair  of 
Sbort-homs  occupies 
the  center,  a  Jersey 
cow  fills  one  upper 
corner;  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  corner  are  a  few 
characteristic  heads; 
one  a  Dorset  ewe 
horned  and  having 
the  meek  face  of  that 
useful  variety  which 
has  lambs  twice  in  a 
year.  In  contrast  with 
the  “sad-eyed”  ewe  is 
the  truculent  ram,  by 
a  freak  of  nature,  not 
uncommon,  provided 
with  three  horns  for 
the  defence  of  his 
flock.  Under  these 
are  two  Cotswold 
heads, having  the  self- 
assured  air  of  these 
high  bred  sheep, 
which  seem  to  know 
they  belong  to  noble 
families.  Below  is 
the  smooth,  compact 
South  Down  which 
looks  always  as  if  it 
had  just  left  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  artist  who 
smooths  the  daudy’s 
hair  and  trims  it 
neatly;  “tonsorial,” 
we  believe  he  is  called. 

Near  him  lies  the  Ro¬ 
man-nosed  Romney 
Marsh  sheep,  the  most 
rugged  and  hardy  of  all  “  wool  bearers,”  and 
who  carries  this  character  in  his  expressive 
face;  in  front  of  him  is  the  Scotch  black-face 
whose  fleece  furnishes  those  storm-proof  shep¬ 
herd’s  plaids  worn  on  the  bleak  mountains, 
and  whose  delicately  flavored  mutton  is  a  dish 
for  the  epicure.  And  as  we  think  of  these 


By  a  lapsus  lingua: — for  the  pen  is  merely 
the  substitute  of  the  tongue — I  made  the 


it  is  pleased  to  call  a  savage  attack  upon  those 
who  are  “running  the  Jersey  boom,”  and  upon 
the  “fictitious  values”  paid  for  Jersey  stock. 
Further  it  states,  quite  gratuitously,  that  I 
have  been  putting  up  my  money  and  found 
out  that  I  bad  paid  too  dear  for  my  whistle. 
Herein  it  is  mistaken,  yet  the  writer  unwit¬ 
tingly  admits  all  I  charge,  viz.,  that  some  per- 


person  can  object  to  the  parties  in  the  ring  buy¬ 
ing  from  and  selling  to  each  other  at  any  kind 
of  absurdly  high  prices  they  may  put  on  their 
stock  or  pay  for  it.  That  is  their  affair;  it 
pleases  them  and  hurts  no  one  who  keeps  out 
of  the  speculation,  for  speculation  it  is,  which 
nobody  can  deny.  But  one  may  reasonably 
object  to  the  effort  made  to  induce  persons  to 

believe  that  any  cal 
or  yearling  heifer  or 
bull  is  worth  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  merely  for  its 
quality  without  any 
consideration  of  its 
pedigree  or  for  its 
fancy  points.  It  is 
only  a  repetition  of 
the  old  Dutch  tulip 
mania,  the  Merino 
sheep  mania;  and  the 
more  recent  Short¬ 
horn  mania,  which 
have  ruined  some 
men  and  have  caused 
serious  losses  to  many. 


*  >N 
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LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  (England).— Fig.  256.  After  London  Pictorial  World. 


The  present  com 
crop  cannot  be  an 
aveiage  yield  and  the 
failure,  of  course, 
will  affect  the  value 
of  all  animals  fed 
upon  it.  But  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  promises  to 
be  immense  and  as 
there  will  he  more 
than  1,000  pounds  of 
seed  for  every  one  of 
the  probable  7,000,000 
bales  of  cotton  or 
about  3,500,000  tons 
of  cotton  seed  to  be 
disposed  of  in  some 
way  or  another,  a 
very  large  portion  of 
this  can  be  brought 
into  use  to  help  out 
the  deficient  corn 
crop.  Cotton  seed, 
however,  is  deficient 
in  starch,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  we  have  the 
promise  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  potato  crop, 
and  this  will  afford 
the  starchy  food  to 
mix  with  the  oily 
and  nitrogenous  cot¬ 
ton  seed.  With  pota¬ 
toes  and  cotton  seed, 
then,  one  can  feed 
stock  as  well  as  with 
com,  and  the  coming 
season  will  probably 
see  this  manner  of 
feeding  practiced  to 
a  large  extent.  The 
starch  in  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  is  worth  25 
cents  for  feeding, 
and  there  is  therefore 
no  necessity  for  pota- 
oes  to  be  sold  for 
less  than  that  price 
and  cotton- seed  meal 
can  be  bought  for  the 
evident  value  of  corn. 


mistake  in  a  recent  note  of  saying  “  14 
pounds  of  butter  per  day  ”  instead  of  per 
week,  in  referring  to  the  records  of  the 
butter  yield  of  Jersey  cows  made  by  Major 
Brown  of  Tennessee.  The  mistake,  however 
was  tooobviousto  mislead  any  person. — The 
Michigan  Farmer  takes  me  to  task  for  what) 


sons  are  payiug  too  dear  for  the  whistle. 
Further  again  he  says,  “  Prices  have  gone  up 
out  of  sight  and  there  must  be  a  reaction.” 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Farmer;  that  is  all  I  want  to 
make  persons,  especially  farmers,  believe,  so 
that  they  may  be  from  under,  when  the  re¬ 
action  comes.  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  no 


M.  Pasteur’s  experiments  upon  the  ore 
vention  of  anthrax  diseases  by  inoculation 
have  opened  up  a  most  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  question  for  stock  owners.  The  English 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  appropriated 
$250  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  question  in¬ 
volved.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  our  Agricul- 
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tural  Department  cannot  do  the  same  with  its 
liberal  appropriation  instead  of  frittering  it 
away  in  distributing  old  kinds  of  seeds  which 
every  seedsman  can  furnish.  I  am  not  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  the  Commissioner.  It  is  the  system 
itself  which  needs  reforming  altogether.  "When 
the  Department  is  wholly  divorced  from  pol¬ 
itics  a  good  man  may  be  able  to  make  an 
honorable  record  in  it ;  now  he  simply  sacrifices 
himself  by  the  mesalliance. 


The  science  of  breeding  is  but  little  under¬ 
stood  by  farmers  and  especially  ns  regards 
cross-breeding  and  grades.  A  cross-bred 
animal  is  one  produced  from  the  union  of  two 
pure-bred  parents  of  different  breeds;  a  grade 
is  one  from  a  pure  bred  parent  of  any  breed 
and  a  common  native  auimal,  commonly,  but 
not  always  truly,  called  a  scrub;  mongrel 
would  be  a  better  uame,  which  means  mixed. 
Many  farmers  think  a  grade  to  be  an  improved 
animal  and  that  a  grade  male  used  in  breeding 
will  raise  the  character  of  the  progeny,  but 
this  is  a  mistake  which  may  be  made  plain  by 
the  following  diagram,  which  shows  the 
downward  character  of  the  progeny  from 
the  successive  parents  as  bred  down : 


Pure  male  1 

Native  female  )’  half  bred  ) 

native  \  quarter  bred 
native 


eighth  bred  i 

native  f  sixteenth  1 

native  \  32d.  bred. 


1 


In  this  breeding  the  progeny  returns  to  the 
mongrel  character  on  the  third  cross,  for.it  is 
a  constant  experience  that  in  breeding  the 
most  persistent  type  prevails,  and  as  the  mon¬ 
grel  is  stronger  in  blood  than  the  half  bred, 
the  progeny  tends  to  the  mongrel  type  again 
very  rapidly.  Now  let  us  take  the  breeding 


up. 


Pure-bred  ) 
Pure  bred  )  31-32  bred  \ 


Full  blood. 


Pure  bred  )  15  16  bred 
%  bred  f 


Purebred 
Pure  bred  [  K  bred 
Native.  ) 


Pure-bred 
%  bred 


The  sixth  cross  is  a  full  blood  and  is  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  a  pure-bred  unmixed  for 
100  years  aud  is  entitled  to  entry  in  the  Short¬ 
horn  herd  book.  The  “top  cross"  is  the  male 
in  both  cases.  But  while  the  full  blood  has 
all  the  apparent  excellencies  of  the  pure-bred 
animal,  it  is  not  so  valuable  for  bleeding 
purposes  and  here  comfs  in  the  value  of  a 
pedigree,  especially  as  regards  males.  Only 
pure  bred  males  of  pure  descent  should  be  used 
as  breeders  because  then  the  breeding  is 
always  upwards;  while  grades  or  even  full- 
blood  males  with  native  females  breed  down¬ 
wards  again.  This  is  a  point  that  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  farmers  who  are  not 
generally  so  well  instructed  as  breeders. 


Tub  Polled  ADgus  ‘ 1  boom  ”  heretofore 
noticed  has  reached  the  proportions  of  a  craze, 
at  least  it  may  be  judged  so  from  the  many 
items  of  news  regarding  this  class  of  stock, 
which  now  appear  in  the  newspapers  headed, 
“The  Polled  Cattle  Craze."  The  Scotch 
breeders  are  getting  the  fun  and  the  American 
speculators  are  paying  the  piper  and  doing  the 
dancing.  By  and  by  the  farce  will  be  played 
out,  as  many  have  been  before,  and  then 
polled  beef  will  be  coming  in  market,  just  as 
Short-horn  beef  now  is  after  that  breed  had 
its  boom  ten  years  ago. 

It  is  amusing  to  a  steady  reader  of  the 
Rurab  to  find  other  agricultural  papers  in¬ 
nocently  remarking,  “  It  will  be  a  few  years 
yet  before  the  polled  cross  will  begin  to  show 
itself,  etc.,"  evidently  unaware  that  cross- bred 
polled  Angus  cattle  have  already  appeared  in 
the  cattle  markets  uud  that  a  lot  of  them  were 
handsomely  illustrated  in  the  Rurab  a  year 
ago.  The  late  Geo.  Grant,  Esq  ,  of  Kansas — 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Victoria— and  his 
associate  and  successor  Mr.  Clark,  introduced 
the  polled  Angus  into  Kansas  10  years  ago 
and  the  cross-bred  steers  have  alreadj  gained 
a  high  reputation  in  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  market?. 


HEAD  OF  CHAfctTLEY  BULL. 


[See  page  548.] 

The  origin  of  our  best  known  breeds  of 
domestic  cattle  is  .lost  in  a  maze  of  doubt, 
supposition  and  contradiction.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  one  of  the  youngest  but  now 
the  most  important  and  interesting  of  them  all, 
the  Short  horns.  It  may  be  true  or  untrue, 
but  it  is  said  aud  believed  by  some,  that  this 
breed  has  descended  in  part  from  the  wild 
herds  of  white  cattle  which  still  exist  in  the 
private  parks  of  two  or  three  prominent  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman.  This  may  be  an  imaginary 
claim  made  by  some  reckless  biologist,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  white  color  which  at  times  crops 
out  in  this  breed,  or  which  is  so  completely 
mingled  with  the  bright  red  and  makes  the 
roan  which  is  the  most  usual  color.  Or  it  may 
be  based  upon  facts  much  muddled  up  by 


tradition  and  gossip  and  hearsay  of  old  past 
and  gone  breeders  and  stockmen.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  something  in  the  comparative 
characteristics  of  these  wild  white  cattle  and 
the  less  modern  Short-horns  which  suggests 
the  possibility, if  not  the  probability,  of  it.  In 
a  recently  published  history  of  these  wild 
cattle  by  the  Rev.  John  Storer,  an  English 
clergyman,  some  statements  which  are  evi¬ 
dence,  although  not  proofs,  are  given  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  probability.  Mr.  Storer  mentions 
the  Ohillingham  and  the  Chartley  wild  herds 
and  a  domesticated  white  polled  herd  which 
possessed  ma^y  of  the  points  of  the  best  of  the 
early  Shorbhorns.  He  gives  a  picture  of  the 
head  of  a  Chartley  bull,  which  is  here  re-en¬ 
graved,  and  which  in  its  form  and  expression 
offers  a  striking  resemblance  in  some  respects 
except  the  length  of  horn,  to  a  typical  head  of 
a  Short-horn.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  some 
of  the  bulls  which  were  used  in  the  first  efforts 
to  improve  the  Short  horn  race  were  brought 
from  the  vicinity  of  this  Chartley  herd.  But 
whether  the  blood  of  the  Chartley  herd  was 
ever  introduced  in  the  breeding  of  Short¬ 
horns  or  not,  the  interesting  fact  remains, 
that  a  herd  of  wild  cattle  which  has  been  in¬ 
terbred  for  several  centuries  without  the 
slightest  admixture  of  blood,  still  exists  in  so 
excellent  a  form  and  of  so  high  a  character, 
that  its  possible  alliauee  with  the  Short-horn 
is  held  to  be  in  the  way  of  improvement.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  vigorous  head  here  represented 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  by  the  close 
breeding. 

- - - 

LARGE  IMPORTATIONS  OF  CHOICE 
HOLSTEINS. 


Messrs.  Smith  &  Powell,  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  write  us  that  last  April  Mr.  W.  Jud- 
son  Smith  of  their  firm  sailed  for  North  Hol¬ 
land  for  th8  purpose  of  selecting  a  choice  lot 
of  Holstein  cattle.  Since  theu ,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  one  of  the  best  breeders  in  that 
country,  he  has  visited  nearly  all  the  noted 
herds  of  Holland,  selecting  only  the  choicest 
specimens  of  the  breed.  He  has  bought 
almost  800  head,  which  he  describes  as  the 
finest  lot  he  ever  saw.  On  the  5th  ult.  he 
shipped  50  yearling  heifers.  On  tbe  18th  he 
shipped  80  yearlings  and  60  calves.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  importation,  consisting  of 
eight  or  ten  choice  cows,  a  few  bulls  and  the 
balauce  yearling  heifers  and  calves  were 
shipped  early  this  month,  making  in  all  300 
head  or  over.  Mr.  Smith  bought  all  his  cattle 
in  the  noted  breeding  districts  of  North  Hol¬ 
land — the  garden  of  all  the  Netherlands — 
where  these  cattle  are  bred  with  the  greatest 
care  nd  where  they  attain  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  These  districts  are  to  the 
Netherlands  in  breeding  fine  cattle  what  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  New  York  are  to  this  country  in 
raising  blooded  horses.  In  other  districts  cattle 
can  be  bought  much  cheaper,  but  tbe  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality  will  more  than  counterbalance 
the  difference  in  cost.  Among  those  bought 
are  the  following  noted  animals:  the  cow 
“  Bootje,”  winner  of  the  first  prize  as  the  best 
cow  of  any  breed,  at  the  great  fair  recently 
held  at  Wageningen,  Province  of  Gilderland, 
open  to  all  the  Netherlands.  Over  thirty 
cows  competed.  Mr.  Smith  saw  her  milked 
several  months  after  calving,  while  fed  on 
grass  alone  when  she  gave  71X  pounds  in 
a  day.  She  hail  when  fresh  given  much  more. 
He  brings  with  her  her  heifer  calf.  He 
has  also  bought  “  Wemeltien  ”  (323  N.  S.  B.) 
which  has  a  record  as  a  five  year  old  of  86% 
lbs.  of  milk  in  a  day.  She  was  sired  by  Jacob 
20th  winner  of  first  prize  (100  Guilders)  at 
Amsterdam.  Dam  Jansje  (88  N.  S.  B.)  win¬ 
ner  of  first  prize  at  London,  first  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  (100  Guilders)  by  the  N.  S.  B,  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  first  at  tbe  same  (80  Guilders)  by 
the  Agricultural  Association,  also  silver  medal 
and  prizes  at  Rotterdam. 

He  bought  tbe  bull  calf  DeRuyter,  3d  by 
DeRuyter,  a  very  noted  bull.  He  also  has  the 
three  year-old  heifer  “de  Yoat"  with  a  record 
of  65  lbs.  in  a  day  as  a  three  year  old,  and  win¬ 
ner  of  first  prize  at  Leyden.  She  came  from 
the  same  herd  and  is  related  to  our  Nether- 
land  Family.  With  her  he  brought  her  heifer 
calf.  He  also  has  “Martje  2d,”  three  years 
old.  Sire  “Jacob  2d”  which  was  the 
sire  of  our  bull  “Neptune”  and  also  sire 
of  “Aaggie  21"  with  a  two-year-old  record 
of  16,564  pounds  eight  ounces  in  eleven 
months,  and  still  milking  over  40  lbs.  per 
day.  “  Martje  2d"  dam  “  Martje "  was 
sister  of  “Aaggie”  who  has  a  record  of 
18,004  pounds  15  ounces  in  a  year.  “Martje 
2d"  has  a  record  of  47X  lbs.  in  a  day  on 
grass  alone.  With  the  above  he  has  secured 
a  sister  to  one  cow,  Janneck,  who  has  a  butter 
record  of  19  pounds  15  ounces  in  one  week, 
and  several  other  animals  well  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  Aaggie,  Janneck  and  Nether  land 
Queen.  Mr.  Smith  writes  us  that  he  considers 
this  importation  the  choicest  he  has  ever 
made.  , 

On  Tuesday  last  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Steamer  Mereca  lying  in  harbor  here,  and 
having  on  board  80  cows  and  heifers,  two 


bulls  and  60  calves  of  this  importation.  Only 
a  single  calf  nad  died  during  the  voyage  and 
the  animals  were  splendid  specimens  of  the 
breed  and  in  much  finer  condition  than  cattle 
usually  are  after  a  transatlantic  voyage. 


<l\)i  Poultry 

POULTRY  KEEPING-No.  3. 

BEST  BREEDS  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

There  is  no  more  perplexing  question  the 
novice  has  to  confront  in  poultry  raising  than 
this:  “What  breeds  shall  I  keep?"  It  is  all 
the  more  annoying  when  experienced  poultry- 
men.  in  whom  one  has  the  greatest  confidence, 
fail  to  agree  in  the  matter,  some  recommend¬ 
ing  one  breed,  some  another,  each  one  natur¬ 
ally  claiming  his  favorites  superior  to  all 
others.  Probably  everyone  who  contemplates 
keeping  poultry  for  profit  has  a  fancy  for 
some  particular  breed  or  breeds,  and,  as  a 
rule,  he  will  succeed  best  with  those  breeds, 
since  hewill  take  a  greater  interest  in  earing 
for  them  than  for  those  he  does  not  fancy  and 
buys  simply  because  some  one  else  has  had 
success  with  them.  Success  in  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  depends  quite  as  much  on  good  care  as  on 
breeds.  Of  course,  a  person  must  consider  the 
object  for  which  he  keeps  fowls,  whether  for 
flesh,  eggs,  or  both,  and  not  be  so  prejudiced 
iu  his  views  as  to  work  against  his  own  in¬ 
terests.  However,  he  may  safely  start  on  the 
basis  that  no  one  breed  is  perfect;  no  one 
breed  can  fulfill  the  highest  requirements 
both  for  egg  and  meat  production. 

There  is  among  some  farmers  a  seeming 
prejudice  against  pure  bred  stock  of  any 
kind,  but  if  cattle  as  a  class  are  any  better 
than  they  were  a  half  century  ago  (and  they 
are)  the  improvement  is  due  to  the  patience, 
care  and  outlay  of  those  who  have  made  the 
breeding  of  thoroughbred  stock  a  study  and 
a  practice,  and  they  have  brought  this  stock 
up  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  If  a 
herd  of  “scrub”  cattle  are  not  as  profitable  as 
a  herd  of  Jerseys  or  Short- horns,  why  should 
men  cling  to  the  old  notion  that  a  lot  of  com¬ 
mon  dunghill,  mongrel  fowls  are  just  as  good 
as  pure  bred  Brahmas,  Leghorns  or  Plymouth 
Rocks?  Will  not  the  same  mode  of  reasoning 
apply  to  both  cases? 

However,  I  would  not  press  tbe  matter  of 
“pure  breeds”  for  the  farmer’s  use  too  far,  yet 
he  is,  or  should  be,  equally  interested  with  the 
fancier  in  having  pure  blood  to  cross  with. 
If  a  cross  between  pure-breds  will  come 
to  maturity  sooner  than  either  of  the  parents 
the  cross  may  be  best  for  hri  purpose,  or  if  it 
will  produce  fowls  that  will  make  broilers 
sooner  than  either  pure-bred  parent,  the 
same  may  1*  true.  At  any  rate,  a  man 
labors  under  a  wrong  impression  if  he  thinks 
that  a  flock  of  hungry-lookiug,  scrawny, 
half-feathered  mongrels  will  bring  him  as 
good  returns  in  eggs  and  meat  as  pure-bred  or 
crossed  fowls,  and  it  will  cost  quite  as  much 
to  keep  them. 

As  to  what  may  be  styled  “the  best  breed 
for  the  farmer’s  use,”  it  depends  altogether  on 
what  object  he  wishes  to  attain  with  his  fowls. 
If  his  aim  is  to  get  eggs  for  market,  he  wants 
the  hen  that  Jays  tbe  most  eggs  in  the  year; 
that  does  not  care  to  sit  nine  months  out  of 
twelve,  and  does  not  eat  more  than  she  is 
worth.  To  answer  this  purpose  there  are 
probably  none  better  than  the  Houdans  and 
Leghorns.  In  order  to  show  the  comparative 
qualities  of  different  breeds  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  the  following  table,  which  is  probably  as 
accurate  as  any  on  this  point,  is  submitted. 


Number 

Number 

Breed. 

eggs  to  *  he 

eggs  per 

pound. 

annum. 

leghorns..  .  . 

.  9 

160 

Houdans .  . 

150 

Plymouth  Rocks . 

.  8 

150 

Hambtirgs . 

150 

Black  Spanish . 

.  7 

140 

Bight  Brahmas . 

.  7 

180 

Ba  Fieelie . 

.  7 

180 

Partridge  Cochins . 

.  7 

180 

Rlaokand  White  Cochins.... 

125 

Polish . 

125 

Park  Brahmas . 

120 

Bantams . 

.  16 

90 

For  flesh  and  chickens  the  Light  Brahma 
may  safely  be  put  down  as  best.  It  has  a 
stately  carriage,  pure  white  and  black  plu¬ 
mage  ;  is  of  large  size,  and  altogether  it  is  an 
attractive  bird.  It  is  a  good  layer  in  Winter, 
and  pullets  hatched  in  March  will  begin  to 
lay  in  November.  It  is  also  a  very  popular 
fowl  in  the  market,  the  color  of  the  legs  and 
flesh  being  pleasing  to  the  eye,  while  as  broil¬ 
ers  the  young  fowls  are  not  surpassed  in 
juiciness  and  flavor.  The  hens  are  good, 
mothers,  being  docile  and  easily  handled,  and 
and  the  chicks  will  withstand  cold,  wet 
weather  extremely  well. 

But  for  the  general  purpose  fowls  for  eggs, 
flesh,  chicks,  for  market  and  for  home  use, 
there  are  no  better  fowls  than  the  Domi¬ 
niques  and  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  They 
are  both  handsome  fowls  and  ornaments  to 
any  poultry -yard.  By  the  table  above  given 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Plymouth  Rocks  rank 
with  the  Houdans  and  Leghorns  as  layers, 
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hence  might  be  classified  in  the  front  rank  for 
eggs  alone,  but  when  prolificness  is  com¬ 
bined  with  numerous  other  good  char¬ 
acteristics  it  makes  the  Plymouth  Rocks  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  fowls  for  the  farmer.  They 
are  as  little  affected  by  change  as  any  other 
breed  and  produce  as  much  flesh  with  the 
same  amount  of  food ;  they  mature  fast;  are 
thrifty  and  vigorous;  bear  confinement  well; 
are  quiet  in  disposition;  have  beautiful 
plumage  of  blueish  gray,  penciled  with 
darker  blue,  and  are  iu  every  respect  worthy 
to  be  styled  the  farmer’s  fowl.  With  them 
and  the  Dominiques  no  farmer  need  ever 
make  a  failure  of  poultry  keeping  if  he  give 
the  proper  care  and  attention  to  his  fowls, 
both  in  Summer  and  Winter. 

To  sum  up,  then,  if  eggs  alone  are  wanted 
choose  the  white  Leghorns,  if  white  fowls  are 
desired,  or  the  black  Spanish,  if  black  ones 
are  preferred.  For  eggs  and  flesh  the  Light 
Brahmas  are  first,  then  come  the  Plymouth 
Rocks.  If  the  young  folks  want  a  few  pets  in  the 
poultry -yard,  the  White  crested  Sultan  or  one 
of  the  varieties  of  Bantams  may  be  pro¬ 
cured.  J.  w.  D. 


SOUTHERN  FIELD  OR  COW  PEAS. 


W.  B.  JONES. 

In  the  future  of  a  dense,  poor,  working 
population  in  the  country,  demanding  cheap 
food,  and  where  an  over  cropped,  denuded  soil 
is  looked  to  for  the  support  of  the  population 
as  well  as  for  subsistence  for  the  ani  rnals  that 
work  it,  this  neglected,  valuable  plant,  the 
“Southern  Cow  Pea,”  must  be  an  important 
dependence,  together  with  rice  and  other 
cheap  products  other  than  wheat  and  Indian 
corn. 

The  teeming  millions  of  Japan  and  China 
seemed  to  have  appreciated,  ages  since,  the 
value  of  this  “legume”  in  its  manifold  varie¬ 
ties,  both  as  a  support  to  the  soil  and  their 
own  multitudes  that  have  intensified  and  de¬ 
veloped  an  agriculture  that  astonishes  the 
more  favored,  enlightened  and  advanced 
teachings  of  our  own  country. 

The  pea  plant  (more  properly  a  bean) 
thrives  largely  in  this  recuperative,  self-sus¬ 
taining  tillage  that  feeds  the  soil  and  feeds  in 
part  the  labor  employed.  Whilst  rice  enters 
more  into  human  consumption,  and  is  the 
cheapest  grain  for  the  poor,  these  people  con 
sume  largely  in  their  agriculture  the  many 
varieties  of  this  bean  plant,  a  wholesome, 
nutritious,  muscle-making  food. 

This  familv  of  plants  has  of  late  years  been 
called  “the  Clover  of  the  South,”  and  while 
better  adapted  to  tbe  warm  suns  and  longer 
Summer  seasons  of  the  Southern  States, 
there  are  wonderfully  quick  maturing  early 
varieties  that  can  be  grown  where  there  are 
60  to  70  days  of  warm  sun. 

The  varieties  of  color,  shape  and  size  of  the 
field  pea  here  are  “legion.1  The  names  given 
to  the  different  varieties  are  merely  local  and 
conventional,  so  that  no  one  can  find  the  same 
pea  designated  by  the  same  name  in  all 
localities.  However  these  varieties  of  color 
are  produced,  whether  by  soil  or  hybridizing, 
the  new  sorts  continually  springing  into  no¬ 
tice  evince  a  disposition  of  the  plants  to  as¬ 
sume  a  multitude  of  shapes,  colors  and  sizes. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  peculiarity,  a 
brother  of  the  writer  undertook  to  collect  for 
exhibition  at  one  of  our  State  fairs  as  many 
varieties  as  he  could  find.  He  got  together  54 
different  looking  peas.  These  may  have  been 
divided  into  classes  of  Running  Peas,  Bunch 
Peas,  Crowders,  Early  and  Late  Peas — all  ex¬ 
cellent  in  their  relation  to  stock  food  and  for 
the  table. 

Among  the  multitude  of  colors  of  this  plant 
are  the  white  varieties  (large  and  small)  that 
can  be  employed  ia  most  savory,  wholesome 
dishes,  fit  for  any  appetite.  Green  or  ma¬ 
tured  they  can  enter  more  largely  than  they 
do  as  cheap  food  for  the  laboring  poor. 

The  crop  grown  here  generally  is  much 
wasted.  It  is  considered  a  catch  crop,  with 
Indian  corn,  and  is  fed  in  such  a  way  often 
as  to  prove  a  serious  injury  to  all  stock.  Cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs,  in  tbe  Fall  and  Winter  mouths, 
turned  upon  these  fields  of  peas  are  often 
made  (by  over-feeding)  diseased  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and  have  been  lost  suddenly 
in  the  pea  fields  in  numbers  before  the  care¬ 
less  owner  has  appreciated  the  cause.  Some 
varieties  are  quite  hard  aud  indigestible,  par 
ticularly  late-maturing  kinds.  Stock  gorged 
with  these,  aud  having  free  access  to 
water,  soon  succumb  to  the  fatal  results  of 
such  feeding. 

As  a  milk-producing  food,  there  is  no  feed 
that  wiil  give  sweeter  or  as  well  tasted  milk 
and  butter.  When  properly  fed  in  meal,  or 
boiled  with  other  substances  to  make  bulk, 
and  with  good  forage  a  milch  cow  will  in¬ 
crease  and  hold  her  full  capacity  longer  than 
upon  some  other  foods.  Equal  parts  of  pea 
meal,  bran  and  corn-meal,  oats  or  rice  flour, 
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form  a  fine  Winter  and  Spring  feed  until 
pastures  fill  the  wants  of  the  animal. 

As  a  hay  crop  or  for  ensilage  purposes,  the 
plant  stands  unrivaled.  The  difficulty  of 
properly  curing  pea-vines  into  good  hay,  has 
deterred  many  from  the  effort.  A  plan  of 
cutting  and  wilting  the  vines  one  day,  and 
putting  them  alternately  in  layers  of  clean 
oat  or  wheat  straw,  a  layer  of  straw  and  a 
layer  of  pea- vines  in  a  pen  or  open  barn  has 
worked  admirably.  The  evaporation  of  the 
vines  is  caught  by  the  dry  straw  which  it¬ 
self  is  scented  by  the  sweet  odor  of  the  pea, 
causing  stock  to  eat  all  greedily.  The  one  chief 
difficulty  with  most  varieties  (as  in  the  case 
of  all  the  Legumiuosre  family  here),  is  to  keep 
them  over  after  warm  weather.  The  crop  is 
gathered  best  in  the  hull,  and  kept  in  the 
hull  until  needed,  when  it  i9  thrashed  and 
sacked;  then  in  Spring  and  Summer  the 
least  warmth  quickly  develops  weevils 
which  soon  spoil  the  whole  crop,  unless  it  is 
plauted.  It  is  best,  therefore,  never  to  clean 
the  pea  until  ueeded  for  planting,  food  or 
shipment  in  quantities  to  remain  in  bulk. 
This  may  in  a  measure  account  for  the  little 
traffic  in  this  article  from  North  to  South,  or 
the  reverse.  Shipments  of  early  varieties 
(the  most  delicate  and  perishable)  should  be 
made  from  the  South  in  Wiuter  or  early 
Spring,  when  a  cooler  air  will  keep  dormant 
this  fly,  which  is  in  the  pea  before  maturity. 
The  writer  has  attempted  to  ship  these  early 
varieties  when  perfectly  sound  here,  but  he 
has  found  that  the  warmth  of  shipboard 
ruins  them  before  reaching  their  destination. 

As  a  manurial  plant,  the  pea  must  enter 
largely  into  Southern  agriculture  before  many 
years.  The  sugar  cane  growers  of  the  West 
already  appreciate  the  value  of  this  humus 
restoring  plant  to  their  exhausted  soils,  and 
annually  give  large  orders  for  the  pea  to 
broadcast  and  fertilize  their  cane  fields.  It 
furnishes  the  finest  soil-food  in  rotation  with 
all  grain  crops,  and  is  the  restorer  of  the  cot¬ 
ton-field  when  ruu  down  by  denuding  culture. 
It  is  for  the  botanical  and  the  inquiring  stu¬ 
dent  to  determine  much  of  the  habits  of  the 
pea,  and  properly  name  such  varieties  as  seem 
to  make  confusion  when  attempts  are  made 
by  the  producer  to  describe  these  varieties  of 
early  and  late- maturing  peas. 

Herndon,  Ga. 

[The  seed  of  the  varieties  of  the  cow-pea 
tested  at  the  Rural  Farm  two  years  ago  were 
procured  from  Dr.  Jones. — Eds.] 


W.  L.  DEVEREAUX. 


Regarding  the  future  continued  value  of  the 
clover  plant,  the  outlook  at  present  is  some¬ 
what  discouraging.  The  misgivings  are  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  attacks  of  three  insects — one 
fly  and  two  beetles — all  appearing  almost  in 
the  same  year  and  increasing  in  prodigious 
numbers  in  central  New  York.  They  are  now 
spreading  to  every  section  where  clover  is 
grown.  It  must  be  allowed  that  already  the 
importance  of  clover  has  been  lowered  by 
them  40  per  cent. 

Over  Beventy-five  years  have  elapsed  6ince 
the  clover  plant  was  introduced  and  its  merits 
brought  to  the  notice  of  farmers.  During  that 
time  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  favor  every, 
where.  Its  intrinsic  value  places  it  with  the 
mainstays  of  agriculture.  George  Geddes 
has  said:  “Strike  this  plant  out  of  existence 
and  a  revolution  would  follow  that  would 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  learn  every  thing 
anew  in  regard  to  cultivating  our  lands.” 
Not  only  for  grazing,  but  for  hay  it  is  held 
in  high  estimation.  Gould  says:  “Nothing  is 
better  thau  avcII  made  clover  hay.”  But,  he 
also  adds:  “Nothing  is  worse  than  that  which 
is  ill  made.”  Still  I  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  any  clover  hay  so  ill-made,  or  weather- 
stained — except  by  moldiness — that  stock,  or 
Bheep  especially,  would  not  prefer  it  to 
Timothy.  The  former  good  yield  and  price 
of  seed  made  it  a  profitable  farm  crop,  and 
not  many  years  past,  many  farmers  devoted 
the  larger  part  of  their  farms  to  the  growing 
of  clover  seed.  Finally,  iu  the  power  of  con. 
densing  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and 
lodging  it  iu  the  ground,  by  its  roots,  it  is 
above  all  other  plants  pre-eminent. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  its  value  as  a 
green  manure  to  be  plowed  under,  let  us  note 
the  management  generally  followed  with  it  as 
a  farm  crop,  which  may  be  sketched  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  seed  is  sown  on  the  growing  wheat 
field  with  but  little  labor  in  early  Spring. 
The  next  Autumn  it  is  growing  quite  high  in 
the  wheat  stubble  and  may  be  pastured  pru¬ 
dently.  The  following  Summer  it  yields  a 
bountiful  crop  of  hay,  and,  later,  a  crop  of 
seed,  after  which  there  will  remain  the  stubble 
and  the  still  continuous  growth  of  foliage, 
added  to  the  enormous  production  of  roots  in 
the  soil.  It  has  now  by  its  mechanical  and 


nitrogen-collecting  powers— after  all  of  the 
crop  has  been  removed  from  its  stems — even 
increased  tbe  fertility,  and  bettered  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  steadily  since  the  wheat  crop 
was  taken  off.  In  this  management,  usually 
maintained  with  the  “little  kind,”  it  is  plowed 
under  for  corn  or  other  grain  in  Spring  after 
the  seed  has  been  taken  off— two  years  from 
the  time  the  seed  was  sown  in  tbe  wheat. 

The  “big  kind”  is  esteemed  to  be  even  more 
beneficial  to  the  soil.  It  is  cut  only  once,  aod 
then  for  seed.  Partial  failures  of  a  full  crop 
were  occasional,  in  Central  New  York  for  over 
thirty  years;  but  up  to  1875  nothing  like  a 
serious,  or  general  falling  off  in  yield  of  seed 
or  in  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant,  was  heard 
of.  It  was  not  till  1877  that  observing  far- 
mere  were  aroused  to  a  close  inquiry  into  the 
cause.  In  that  year  the  attention  of  Prof. 


Clover  Seed  Midge.— Fig.  257. 
Lintner,  of  Albany,  was  called  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  heads  of  red  clover  said  to 
contain  worms  that  devoured  the  seed.  After 
giving  more  attention  and  stud  /  to  this  pest, 
he  published  several  accounts  of  this 
clover  seed  midge. 

(Cecidomyia  leguminicola,)  in  1879,  It  is 
thought  to  be  an  American  insect,  and  Mr. 
Lintnerwasthe  first  describer  of  It.  To  theeye, 
this  little  two  winged  fly,  Fig. 257  is  quite  like 
tbeHessiau  Fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor) ;  both 
in  size  and  color.  Its  attacks  ure  now  always 
expected,  at  least  in  New  York.  No  field  of 
clover  escapes  them  entirely,  and  thousands  of 
fields  are  not  deemed  worth  cutting  for  seed. 
The  little  pink  worms  are  nearly  always 
found  with  the  seed,  as  it  runs  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  into  the  bags  where  they  may  be  seen 
writhing  about  fora  short  time;  they  have 
been  bruised  too  much  to  live. 

Often  there  are  nearly  equal  divisions  of 
yellow  seed,  “blue  seed"  and  piuk  larv®.  Last 
year  a  farmer  in  Seneca  Co.  cut  a  piece  of 
clover  for  hay,  immediately  after  the  first  of 
June,  before  night  he  drew  a  small  load  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eight  miles,  to  a  neigboring  village. 
After  unloading  he  observed  on  the  tight 
bottom  of  the  center  of  the  hay  rack  hosts  of 
the  midge  worms ;  after  gathering  them  up  he 
found  he  had  over  four  quarts  of  these 
“minute,  maggot-like  creatures.” 


cutting  of  clover  for  hay  early,  just  as  the 
heads  are  fully  reddened,  is  one  of  the  best 
checks.  Where  the  pests  are  at  work  badly 
they  often  provent  the  head  from  coloring  at 
all.  I  think  they  do  not  remain  feeding  in  the 
head  much  over  15  days.  Judging  by  tbe 
coloring  of  the  beads,  if  we  wish  to  catch 
them  in  this  their  first  brood  of  the  season, 
and  when  only  partially  grown,  we  can  hardly 
cut  the  clover  too  early. 


APPLE  APHIS. 


In  the  issue  of  the  Rural  for  July  22  Mr. 
Nelson  Ritter  asks  some  questions  about 
remedies  for  lice  on  apple  trees.  If  the  lice 
referred  to  are  tbe  green  or  shining  black 
species  found  only  in  the  tops,  there  is  but 
little  need  of  paying  any  attention  to  them, 
as  their  natural  enemies  usually  keep  them  in 
check.  This  year  has  been,  to  some  extent, 
an  exception  during  the  fore  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son. 

If,  however,  the  aphis  referred  to  is  black 
or  brown  and  woolly,  then  the  question  is  a 
more  serious  one,  as  he  has  to  deal  with  what 
is  known  as  the  Woolly  Aphis  of  the  Apple- 
tree  (Schizoneura  lanigera),  which  is  to  be 
found  not  only  on  the  trunk  and  limbs, 
but  on  the  roots  as  well.  The  specimens  of 
this  louse  are  about  one- tenth  of  au  inch  long, 
reddish-brown  to  black,  and  covered  above 
with  a  white  cottony  secretion. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  here  to  speak  in 
detail  of  what  has  been  said  of  this  insect,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  known  both  iu  Europe 
and  America  a3  an  injurious  iusect  that  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  It  is  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  young  trees  than  old,  or  at  least 
the  injury  is  more  noticeable.  When  work¬ 
ing  on  the  roots  it  causes  knots  or  swellings, 
and  these  roots  finally  die  of  decay,  causing, 
eventually,  the  death  of  the  tree.  If  the  lice 
are  not  to  be  seen  on  the  trunk  their  presence 
may  be  suspected  on  the  roots  by  the  tree 
ceasing  to  grow  with  its  usual  vigor,  its 
leaves  becoming  more  pale  and  of  a  more 
yellow  hue  thau  usual,  while  no  apparent 
cause  can  be  found  for  this  change.  In  such 
case  the  roots  should  be  examined  for  the 
aphis.  As  to  remedies,  I  will  briefly  enume¬ 
rate  a  few  that  have  been  proposed.  Dr. 
Fitch  recommended  to  clear  away  the  earth 
from  the  roots  as  far  as  it  can  be  conveniently 
done  and  pour  strong  soap-suds  upon  them  in 
such  quantity  as  will  be  likely  to  reach  all 
the  lice.  The  soil  taken  out  should  be  moved 
away  from  the  tree  and  fresh  soil  put  in  its 
place.  Another  method  is  to  remove  the  soil 
away  from  the  trees  as  above,  and  drench  the 
roots  with  hot  water,  putting  fresh  soil  round 
the  trees,  as  mentioned  before.  If  the  lice 
are  on  the  trunk  and  limos  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  painting  them  with  kerosene  mixed 
with  some  other  oil,  G,  H.  French. 

Carbondale,  111. 


GARDEN  TALKS. 


Waldo  F.  Brown. 


Fly  (side  view)  and  Larva. — Fio.  25S. 

This  year,  in  the  first  week  of  June,  I  saw 
great  numbers  of  the  females  busily  engaged 
in  depositing  their  eggs,  always  on  the  heads 
which  are  just  emerging  from  the  leaflets  of 
the  pair  of  compound  leaves  just  under  the 
head.  They  do  not  lay  egg*  in  heads  already 
blossomed  or  colored.  Before  the  head  is 
matured  or  brown  the  larvae  have  quit  the 
seed  pod,  and  are  found  in  the  ground,  under¬ 
going  their  transformation  into  the  fly.  Tbe 
second  brood  which  does  the  iujury  to  the 
seed,  remain  much  longer  in  the  head,  and 
when  in  the  ground  often  remain  in  the  larva 
state  uutil  the  first  of  the  following  May. 

The  extermination  of  the  pest  could  be 
accomplished  in  one  year  were  it  possible  to 
entirely  stop  the  growth  of  clover  in  unculti¬ 
vated  as  well  as  in  cultivated  places.  The 


Sweet  Potato  Growing,  etc. 

“  Hello  !  what  are  you  doing  ?”  called  out 
the  Squire,  as  he  was  riding  by  the  other 
evening. 

“  Come  over  and  see,”  I  answered.  I  was 
lifting  my  sweet  potato  vines  to  keep  them 
from  rooting  down  to  the  ground,  and  train¬ 
ing  the  vines  so  as  to  leave  every  alternate 
space  between  the  rows  bare.  The  Squire 
hitched  his  horse  and  came  in. 

“Now,  what  is  this  for  K”  he  asked. 

“  Well,  I  can  give  three  reasons  for  it: — 
First,  I  do  not  want  too  many  of  the  vines  to 
root  down,  as  the  roots  divert  the  sap  from 
the  potatoes;  second,  a  heavy  growth  of  vines 
all  over  the  ground  keeps  it  from  warming 
up,  as  it  should,  and  the  sweet  potato,  being  a 
southern  plant,  needs  a  good  deal  of  heat,  and, 
third,  it  is  much  easier  to  dig  the  potatoes 
when  one  side  of  the  row  is  bare,  and  in  dig¬ 
ging'  I  can  bury  all  the  viues.  You  see  I  dig 
two  rows  at  once,  and  draw  all  the  earth  to 
the  center,  and  when  I  am  done  you  cannot 
see  a  vine.” 

“  What  have  you  got  them  in  hills  for  i  I 
always  plant  in  ridges.” 

“  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  find  they  do 
much  better  iu  bills.  One  reason  is,  that  the 
hill  warms  through  better  than  the  ridge, 
and  another  is  that  the  hill  cracks  and  loosens 
as  the  potatoes  begin  to  grow,  and  they  will 
grow  thicker  and  of  better  shape,  especially 
when  the  hills  are  small,  as  you  see  mine  are. 
I  always  plow  the  laud  shallow  for  sweet 
potatoes,  and  make  my  hills  close  together 
and  not  very  high.  These  hills  are  just  three 
feet  apart  from  center  to  center,  which  gives 
4,840  hills  to  the  acre,  and  if  I  get  a  pound 
from  each  hill  it  makes  about  80  bush,  per  aenj." 


“It  must  be  a  big  job  to  make  the  hills,” 
said  the  Squire. 

“Not  if  you  manage  right;  a  good  hand 
will  make  and  set  1,000  in  a  day.  The  way  I 
manage  is  this: — I  plow  the  land  early  in  May 
and  roll  it  down  smooth;  and  then,  if  there 
comes  a  heavy  rain,  I  stir  it  with  the  culti¬ 
vator,  to  break  tbe  crust  and  stop  the  weeds, 
and  roll  again  or  drag  with  the  plank  drag. 
Then,  when  it  comes  time  to  plant,  which  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  from  the  20th  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June,  I  watch  for  a 
light  rain,  which  puts  the  land  just  in  the 
right  condition  to  work,  and  I  harrow  it  as 
fine  as  meal,  and  then,  with  my  double-bar 
plow  set  just  right,  throw  two  furrows 
together,  and  with  light  hoes  I  soon  make  it 
up  into  hills.  In  planting  I  do  not  water,  for 
I  find  puddling  is  much  better,  so  I  stir  up 
some  clay  and  fresh  cow-manure  together  till 
the  mixture  is  as  thick  as  batter,  so  that  when 
I  dip  the  roots  in  it  thf  y  will  be  well  coated, 
and  I  find  they  hardly  wilt  at  all.  Set  just 
one  plant  in  a  hill  and  crowd  the  soil  so  firmly 
to  the  roots  that  if  you  take  hold  of  the  leaf 
and  give  a  quick  jerk  it  will  break  a  piece  of 
the  leaf  out  instead  of  pulling  up  the  plant; 
but  draw  up  fresh,  loose  earth  round  the  stem, 
above  the  hard-pressed  earth  at  the  root." 

“  Do  you  buy  your  plants  or  grow  them  V' 

“  Grow  them,  by  all  means.  I  would  do  it 
if  they  cost  me  twice  as  much,  but  the  fact  is 
they  generally  will  not  cost  a  quarter  as  much 
to  grow  as  to  buy.” 

' '  I  tried  sprouting  twice  and  lost  all  the 
potatoes,”  said  the  Squire. 

“Your  experience  is  about  the  same  as 
mine,”  I  answered,  “  for  I  lost  most  of  mine 
for  six  or  eight  years,  but  I  never  lose  any 
more,  and  can  tell  any  one  how  to  manage 
always  to  secure  a  good  sprout.” 

“That  is  certainly  worth  knowing,”  said 
the  Squire. 

“Yes,  it  would  have  saved  me  $50  if  I  had 
been  told  just  how  to  sprout  sweet  potatoes 
when  I  first  began.  All  the  difficulty  is  to 
maintain  the  right  temperature,  and  this  I  do 
by  covering  the  bed.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  bed 
right,  but  we  are  liable  to  cold,  cloudy  days, 
often  with  a  penetrating  wind,  which  makes 
it  too  cold;  or  we  may  get  hot,  sunny  days, 
when,  if  the  sun  is  allowed  to  shine  on  the 
bed,  it  soon  heats  it  up  so  as  to  scald  the 
potatoes  and  ruin  them.  Both  these  extremes 
can  be  avoided  by  covering  the  bed  with 
straw  or  corn  fodder  laid  directly  upon  the 
bed.  1  prefer  to  have  the  material  bound  in 
bundles  for  convenience  in  handling  and  to 
prevent  litter,  and  so  it  can  be  arranged  to 
shed  water,  unless  you  have  boards  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  the  better  way.  Get  the 
manure  well  heated  before  making  the  bed; 
then  put  iu  not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth 
when  pressed  down ;  put  four  inches  of  good 
mellow  soil  on  it  and  cover  np  till  it  heats. 
When  warm  enough  to  feel  comfortable  to 
the  hand,  place  the  potatoes  on  it  just  so 
they  will  not  touch  each  other;  press  them 
firmly  down,  and  cover  with  three  inches  of 
light  earth.  Press  this  down  by  laying  a 
piece  of  board  on  and  stepping  on  it,  using 
two  pieces,  and  moving  one  ahead  as  you 
stand  on  the  other  (the  manure  should  be 
pressed  in  the  same  way  before  any  soil  is 
placed  on  it),  and  then  cover  closely  with 
straw  a  foot  deep.  In  all  probability  your 
bed  will  need  no  more  attention  till  the 
plants  begin  to  come  to  the  surface,  for  the 
covering  w  ill  not  only  keep  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  also  keep  the  bed  moist.  If  it 
seems  too  cold  uncover  it  some  bright,  sunny 
day  from  twelve  to  two  or  three  o’clock 
and  let  it  warm  up,  and  then  replace  the 
covering.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to 
come  up  remove  the  covering  and  keep  them 
well  watered;  but  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  draw,  stop  watering,  as  it 
will  harden  the  plants.  The  bed  should  be 
well  soaked,  however,  &  few  hours  before 
you  begin  to  draw  the  plants.  Two  crops 
can  be  grown  if  you  are  careful  not  to  dis 
turb  the  potato.” 

“Much  obliged,"  said  the  Squire ;  “I  be 
lieve  I  can  sprout  potatoes!" 

“Now,  before  you  go  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  little  about  handling  the  crop  after  it  is 
grown.  Sweet  potatoes  when  dug  and  eaten 
before  they  mature  are  not  wholesome,  and 
as  usually  managed  will  only  keep  a  few 
weeks.  If  you  can  plant  early,  so  as  to  have 
them  ready  to  dig  while  we  are  having  hot, 
sunny  davs,  and  will  handle  them  carefully 
and  sun  for  three  days,  they  will  keep  all 
Wiuter,  and  when  well  matured  and  ripened 
I  believe  them  to  be  as  wholesome  as  Irish 
potatoes.  They  can  be  dried  on  a  kiln  or 
in  a  dry- house,  if  there  is  not  good,  sunny 
weather  to  do  it  in.” 

“One  question  more :— Do  you  find  them 
profitable  ?” 

“  Uniformly,  except  when  I  have  planted 
on  black  loam,  for  it,  for  some  reason,  does 
not  suit  them.  Sandy  land  is  generally 
recommended,  but  I  have  grown  very  proflt- 

Iable  crops  on  a  stiff  clay,  by  the  use  of  a 
little  fine  manure,  and  I  find  the  manure 
makes  them  some  weeks  earlier,” 


farm  topics. 


GERMAN  FEEDING  TABLES. 


Professor  E.  W.  Stewart’s  article  in  a  late 
Rural  has  been  read  carefully.  He  talks 
round  the  subject:  I  want  facts  presented 
harmonized  if  possible,  and  to  give  no  excuse 
for  evasions,  I  quote  from  104  days  feeding 
just  completed  for  use,  by  analysed  foods, 
theeorts  left  being  analysed  and  the  steers’ 
dressed  weightsnoted.  The  following  table  is 
for  one,  and  is  a  representative  period  of  the 
whole  104  days  or  for  30  dayp.  It  will  be 
observed  that  lot  five  eats  less  than  so  called 
maintenance  fodder  and  gains.  While  lot 
one  gains  more  than  two  on  less  food  and 
cheaper.  Also  lot  four  gains  for  the  whole 
104  days  more  than  three  or  five,  although 
having  corn  meal  added  to  carbonaceous 
straw.  While  the  albuminous  food  of  lot  five 
gives  the  most  shrinkage  in  dressed  carcass 
although  albuminoids  are  the  reputed  fat- 
formers.  Table  of  daily  results: 
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I  shall  say  no  more  until  facts  are  consid¬ 
ered.  J.  W.  Sanborn. 

- f  - 

THE  CORN  CROP. 


I  am  sorry  not  to  he  able  to  fully  agree  with 
your  hopeful  expectation  concerning  the  corn 
crop,  expressed  in  your  issue  for  July  29.  My 
personal observatiou  during  the  present  month 
of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  corn  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  probability  of  three- fourths  of  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  in  these  States.  The  Spring 
was  very  wet;  much  corn  was  either  killed  or 
greatly  injured  by  water;  most  of  the  land 
was  left  in  poor  condition  for  growth  when 
the  rains  ceased  aud  now,  July  28,  much  of 
the  West  is  in  sad  need  of  rain.  This  region, 
and  I  believe  most  of  the  West,  has  great 
crops  of  other  grains  and  grasses.  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  larger  yield  of  Timothy;  wheat  and 
rye  generally  give  good  yields  and  the  oats 
are  a  full  average  crop.  G.  E.  Morrow. 

Champaign,  Ill.,  July  28. 

Remarks. — Professor  Morrow  doubtless  re¬ 
fers  to  what  was  said  in  our  Agricultural  News 
Department  of  above  date  concerning  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  corn  crop.  The  prospect  then 
was  summarized  in  the  remark  that  on  the 
whole,  there  was  good  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  aggregate  corn  crop  of  the  United 
States  would  be  considerably  above  last  year’s 
crop  though  not  as  large  as  that  of  1880.  This 
was  the  result  which  our  Special  Crop  Number 
foreshadowed,  and  which  all  we  have  seen 
with  regard  to  the  crop,  confirms.  In  addition 
to  our  own  reports,  we  receive  each  week 
“  exchanges’’  containing  either  summaries  or 
the  full  text  of  several  thousand  crop  reports 
relating  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
scores  of  summaries  of  a  multitude  of  others 
are  telegraphed  to  this  city  several  times  every 
week.  In  addition  to  the  time  taken  up 
in  studying  these,  several  hours  are  spent 
every  Friday  uight  in  comparing  them 
with  each  other  and  with  the  reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  the  various 
State  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  draw¬ 
ing  inferences  therefrom  for  our  Agricul¬ 
tural  News  which  goes  to  press  next  day 


Often  the  result  of  all  this  labor  appears  in  a 
short  paragraph,  sometimes  in  a  sentence' 
and  occasionally  no  direct  result  appears,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  utilized  it  in  shaping 
the  condensations  of  the  latest  telegraphic 
agiieultural  news,  which  are  made  up 
piecemeal  as  “copy”  is  demanded,  and 
the  “news”  comes  to  hand  just  before 
we  go  to  press.  Whatever  appears  in  that  da 
pertinent  is,  therefore,  emphatically  “  news,” 
and  gives  the  latest  information  about  “  mat¬ 
ters  and  things,"  honestly  condensed  in  the 
briefest  possible  space.  The  condition  of  the 
growing  crops  in  various  sections  changes 
every  week,  often  every  few  days,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  weather,  and,  as  a  truthful 
record  of  these  changes,  the  reports  given  in 
the  Agricultural  News  also  vary  more  or  less 
every  week.  The  outlook  for  corn  in  Illinois 


and  Iowa  has  all  along  been  more  gloomy 
than  that  in  any  other  State,  and  therefore  no 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  aggregate  yield  of 
the  country  can  be  drawn  from  the  condition 
of  the  cr®ps  in  those  two  States.  According  to 
the  Census  returns,  the  crops  of  both  States 
in  1879  aggregated  603,890,190  bushels,  or  a 
little  over  one-third  of  the  total  crop  of  the 
country,  which  was  1,773,103,676  bushels. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  crops  of  both  States  in  1880  aggregated 
500,645,736  bushels,  which  was  largely  under 
one  third  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  country, 
which  amounted  to  1,717,000,000  bushels 
According  to  the  same  authority  the  total 
yield  of  both  States  last  year  was  350,023,000 
bushels,  or  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  crop  of  the  country,  which  was  1,194,- 
916,000  bushels.  It  will  be  readily  seen, 
therefore,  that  although  these  two  States  are 
still  the  greatest  corn  States  In  the  Union, 
other  States,  notably  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  this  year,  are  progressively  lessening 
the  disproportion.  Still  the  average  aggre¬ 
gate  yield  of  the  two  States  is  so  large  that 
any  serious  deficiency  in  the  total  outcome 
would  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  thn 
aggregate  yield  of  the  whole  country;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  only  said  the 
crop  would  be  larger  than  last  year’s,  but  less 
than  that  of  the  year  before,  and  between 
these  two  crops  there  was  a  difference  of  522,- 
084,000  bushels,  106,503,006  bushels  less  than 
the  aggregate  oat  crop;  and  141,803,910  bush¬ 
els  less  than  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the 
entire  country. 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  FOR  JULY  15. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

The  Rural  prints  no  more  interesting  arti¬ 
cles.  to  me,  at  least,  than  those  contributed  to 
its  columns  by  President  Lyon  of  Michigan. 
His  classification  of  popular  strawberries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  stamiuate  strength  of  their 
blossoms,  is  accurate  and  useful.  But  there 
is  something  curious  about  the  way  strawber¬ 
ries  get  fertilized  which  are  themselves  defi¬ 
cient  in  stamens.  With  me  the  Crescent  prac¬ 
tically  a  stamiuate,  is  as  safe  to  plant  alone 
as  Wilson.  This  season  I  have  a  small  bed  of 
Windsor  Chief  (about  4  by  60  feet)  from  the 
neighborhood  of  which  a  patch  uf  Wilsons  was 
eradicated,  while  the  Windsors  were  left  to 
make  runners.  From  the  character  of  the 
bloom  (as  purely  pistillate  as  any  sort)  I  did 
not  expect  a  perfect  berry.  But  there  has 
been  a  very  large  crop.  No  other  bed  was 
nearer  than  200  feet,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill, 
where  there  are  a  few  Glendale  plants.  But 
in  the  grass  of  an  adjoining  orchard  there  are 
a  good  mauy  wild  strawberries,  and  all 
around,  the  fields  and  waysides  are  full  of 
them.  If  anythiug  is  “  natural”  to  this  local¬ 
ity  and  soil  it  is  the  wild  strawberry.  This 
being  the  case  (and  I  suppose  it  is  the  case  in 
very  many  places),  I  think  use  may  be  made 
of  it  to  shirk  the  troublesome  necessity  of 
planting  stamiuate  berries  close  to  those  with¬ 
out  good  stamens — a  practice  which,  besides 
beiug  troublesome,  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  mixed 
plants.  My  Wilsons  are  badly  mixed,  and  I 
have  tried  to  get  unmixed  Wilson  plants  from 
nearly  all  the  most  noted  growers  at  one  time 
or  another,  but  never  have  succeeded.  The 
cause  is,  I  take  it,  that  the  Wilsons  are  utilized 
as  fertilizer  plants,  and  the  pistillate  kinds 


run  in  among  them  from  adjoining  rows. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  admixt¬ 
ure  is  always  of  pistillate  sorts.  [We  hope 
Dr.  Hoskins  will  adopt  the  B.ural’8  sugges¬ 
tion  and  call  perfect  flowers  4  bisexual,"  as 
there  are  nostamtnates  we  presume. — Eds  ] 

Prof.  Sheldon  is  justly  severe  on  “shoddy  ” 
dairy  goods.  But  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
stop  or  even  regulate  the  making  of  imitations 
and  fraudulent  or  injurious  manufactures  in 
which  large  capital  is  invested.  Our  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  officials  are  selected  (or 
select  one  another)  from  a  class  of  men  who 
know  how  to  make  the  possession  of  office 
“  pay,"  and  the  people  are  too  careless  or  too 
busy  to  make  a  change.  When  it  shall  be  as 
hard  as  it  now  is  easy  for  a  professional  poli¬ 
tician  to  get  office,  we  may  see  a  check  to 
shoddy  and  rum,  to  waste  and  fraud. 


The  report  of  the  butter  yield  of  Smiths  & 
Powell’s  Dutch  herd  (why  will  they  persist  in 
the  absurd  name  of  Holstein  f  As  well  call 
them  Pomeranian  1)  does  not  surprise  me  One 
of  the  best  dairy  herds  in  this  county  for  the 
last  15  years  has  been  a  pure  Dutch  herd  de¬ 
scended  from  the  importation  made  early  in 
ihe  century  by  the  famous  Consul  Jarvis,  who 
was  also  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Merino  sheep.  There  are  Beveral  of  these 
herds  In  this  State,  aud  their  butter  stands 
alongside  of  the  best  Jersey  in  quantity,  qual¬ 
ity  and  price.  These  Jarvis  cattle  are  not  so 
large  as  the  more  recent  importations,  and 
are  therefore  better  adapted  to  New  England 
farms.  The  Iowa  and  other  Western  dairy¬ 
men  ought  to  make  full  trial  of  the  Dutch 
breed  of  cows. 

It  is  curious  liow  persistent  an  erroneous 
hygienic  notion  can  be.  The  articleof  1  ‘  Anti- 
Bolter  ”  is  an  illustration.  As  well  and  as 
necessary  to  eat  the  hulls  of  rice,  or  the  shells 
of  peanuts,  as  the  bran  of  grain.  Strong 
stomachs  can  handle  bran  bread,  and  a  lively 
conviction  that  it  is  “  healthy  ”  may  even  en¬ 
able  a  weak  one  to  stand  it  awhile.  But  in 
fact  it  is  injurious;  while  bolted  flour  is  far 
better  and,  properly  prepared,  more  easily 
digested.  That  fine  flour  can  be  made  into  un¬ 
wholesome  bread,  especially  by  the  admixture 
of  grease,  as  in  pie  crust  and  biscuits,  is  true. 
Hot  bread  is  harmful  only  because  it  is  easily 
consolidated  In  the  mouth,  and  thus  not  easily 
mixed  with  the  digestive  fluids.  As  for  the 
cry  that  “phosphates”  are  removed  in  the 
bran,  it  is  not  true,  though  if  it  were,  we 
get  a  plenty  of  phosphorus  iu  other  articles  of 
diet.  The  “new  process”  preserves  everything 
but  the  shell  and  the  germ  of  the  wheat,  aud 
makes  a  far  better  flour  than  the  old  process, 
But,  like  all  patents,  a  few  must  be  allowed  to 
get  rich  out  of  it  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  patent  laws  are  the 
stimulus  to  invention  they  are  supposed  to  be. 
Competition,  in  these  days,  and  the  desire  to 
get  ahead  of  competitors,  furnish  sufficient 
stimulation  aud  yield  sufficient  remuneration 
to  the  ingenious,  without  the  added  power  to 
tax  the  people  for  a  term  of  years.  Our 
country  is  becoming  a  nest  of  monopolists 
under  this  and  similar  legislation. 

Doesn’t  it  cost  those  Oxford,  Ohio,  farmers, 
who  report  to  their  club  the  cost  of  crops, 
anything  for  manure?  Only  one  of  them 
SDeaks  of  manure.  He  (Waldo  F.  Brown)  esti¬ 
mates  a  charge  against  wheat  of  50  cents  a 
load  for  the  manure.  This  would  about  dou¬ 
ble  some  of  the  estimates  of  previous  speakers 
as  to  cost  of  the  grain  per  bushel.  Our  crops  in 
Northern  Vermont  average  as  good  as  in  the 
best  States  iu  the  Union,  but  if  we  get  our 
wheat  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  per  bushel  on  a  crop 
of  J7  bushels,  and  corn  at  60  cents  on  a  crop 
of  40  bushels,  wa  think  we  do  well.  Our  land 
in  its  fresh  state  is  “  natural  potato  land,” 
yielding  from  250  to  350  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  we  think  we  raise  potatoes  almost  for 
nothing.  The  average  price  at  the  railroad  is 
not  over  40  cents,  and  at  that  a  good  many 
pay  for  their  new  farms  pretty  quickly ;  yet 
they  find  them  old  farms  pretty  quickly,  too, 
and  instead  of  two  or  three  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  which  is  the  natural  yield,  they  get, 
after  a  course  of  potatoing  for  five  or  six 
years,  about  three  quarters  of  a  ton.  They 
have  spoiled  their  land  in  l  aying  for  it  ;  but 


“  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty’ 
and,  we  might  add,  many  times,  their  igno¬ 
rance. 

“  W.,"  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  holds  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  “running  sores”  on  pruned  fruit 
trees,  which  I  held  myself  for  a  good  many 
years.  The  blackened  sap  running  down  from 
where  a  limb  has  been  pruned  away,  certainly 
indicates  something  wrong.  I  once  believed, 
like  him,  that  it  was  due  to  pruning  at  the 
wrong  season.  But  an  old  orchardist  on  Lake 
Champlain  dropped  the  remark  in  my  hearing 
that  a  hardy  and  healthy  tree  might  be  pruned 
at  any  time  without  this  result,  and  that  in 
any  case  w-here  it  occurred  the  tree  would  be 
found  to  be  black-hearted.  My  observation 
since  has  fully  confirmed  that  opinion. 


Col.  Curtis’s  article  on  “  Young  Pig  Feed¬ 
ing”  ought  to  be  printed  on  a  card  and  stuck 
up  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  every  farm.  It 
is  a  solid  chunk  of  wisdom  drawn  from  expe¬ 
rience.  There  is  nothing  more  destructive  of 
the  hope  of  raising  the  “  boss  pigs  of  the 
neighborhood”  than  overfeeding,  and  leaving 
the  excess  in  the  trough.  Yet  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon.  “  Behold  with  how  little  wisdom  the 
world  is  governed,”  said  the  Chancellor  Oxen- 
stiera  to  his  son  while  coming  from  a  cabinet 
consultation  given  up  to  triviality.  The  same 
could  well  be  said  of  stock  management  on 
most  American  farms,  and  we  cannot  have 
too  much  of  the  instruction  communicated  by 
writers  so  practical  and  experienced  as  Col. 
Curtis. 


“  The  importance  of  stirring  the  soil  when 
crops  are  growing,”  is  a  thing  that  the  Rural 
has  much  to  say  upon,  I  do  wish  that  this 
matter  could  be  made  the  subject  of  thorough 
scientific  experiment  upon  a  sufficient  scale. 
I  have  followed  in  the  track  of  men  whom  I 
thought  wiseb  than  myeelf  all  my  life;  but 
sometimes  I  have  almost  regretted  not  taking 
a  course  such  as  I  once  heard  an  old  farmer 
say  that  he  took  when  his  father  gave  up  the 
farm  to  him.  Rays  he,  “  My  father  always 
made  me  follow  all  the  old  ways,  but  when  I 
got  the  reins  in  my  own  bands  I  determined 
to  change  on  everything,  and  did  so.  In  about 
half  the  ca.ses  I  found  that  the  old  ways  were 
the  best,  and  in  the  other  half  the  new  ways 
were  the  best.”  Now  as  to  tillage.  A  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  business  man,  looking  at  a  farmer 
plowing,  remarked  that  it  was  a  queer  thing 
that  God  had  made  the  ground  all  upside 
down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  who  can  tell 
whether  the  soil  should  be  reversed  in  tillage, 
and  who  can  tell  how  much  tillage  of  growing 
crops  is  necessary,  and  gives  the  best  results '( 
I  used  to  be  taught  that  cabbages  ought  to  be 
hoed  every  morning.  The  best  cabbages  I  had 
last  year  were  on  a  piece  of  ground  not  plowed 
at  all,  and  only  hoed  as  much  as  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  One  of  my 
neighbors  never  plows  his  onion  ground,  but 
only  scratches  iu  fine  manuie  with  «  shallow' 
cultivator  before  planting.  All  of  u»  can  see 
h  >w  big  the  weeds  will  grow  iu  hard  ground 
if  it  is  only  rich.  Dr.  Sturtevant’s  deep  til¬ 
lage  between  the  row's  of  corn,  though  so  ably 
and  ingeniously  advocated,  has  gained  no  cur¬ 
rency  among  farmers.  He  did  not  succeed 
with  it  himself  aa  well  as  he  expected  to.  I 
confess  that  I  till  my  corn  and  potatoes  only 
as  much  as  l  must  to  kill  the  weeds  (but  I  kill 
’em  all).  Yet  I  have  large  crops  always — over 
300  bushels  of  potatoes  and  70  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  last  year,  bad  as  thi  season  was. 
As  I  get  older  I  settle  down  more  and  more 
solidly  on  this  basis — Rich  Land  and  No 
Weeds.  I  find  my  profit  there.  But  I  should 
like  to  see  this  tilluge  question  thoroughly 
tested  in  all  soils  and  seasons. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


Sljc  tHmijariJ. 


HARDINESS  OF  GRAPE-VINES,  ETC. 


D.  S.  MARVIN. 


In  the  portions  of  country  usually  covered 
with  snow  during  the  Winter  the  past  year 
has  been  very  unfavorable  to  grape-vines.  All 
classes,  and  their  several  varieties,  seem  to 
have  suffered  more  or  less.  The  lesson  drawn 
from  the  observed  effects  will  doubtless  be 
welcomed  by  vineyardists.  To  understand 
the  topic  we  must  first  glance  at  the  causes 
that  have  produced  the  troubles.  The  open 
Winter,  coupled  with  the  action  of  frost  iu 
uncovering  aud  then  heaving  the  vines  out  of 
the  ground,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  main 
factors,  but  back  of  this  there  are  potent 
causes  to  be  considered.  The  severe  drought 
last  Summer,  which  piematurely  ripened  the 
canes,  together  with  the  exhaustive  calls  upon 
the  vital  functions  of  the  plants  under  the 
conditions  to  mature  the  unusually  rich  fruit, 
almost  wholly  matured  during  the  drought; 
the  Fall  rains,  which  again  started  growth, 
causing  a  succulent  condition  of  the  vines; 
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and  finally  the  sudden  and  heavy  freeze  upon 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  October,  have  all  more 
or  less  affected  the  result. 

We  may  now  consider  if  there  are  not  some 
avoidable  causes  under  our  coutrol.  During 
such  severe  droughts  it  would  be  well  to  look 
over  the  vines  and  cut  off  some  of  the  fruit; 
for  I  observed  that  the  vines  carrying  the 
greatest  amount  of  fruit  were  the  ones  most 
injured.  The  greatest  call  upon  the  energies 
of  the  plant  is  to  mature  the  seeds.  I  ob¬ 
served,  also,  that  the  varieties  having  the 
smallest  seeds  were  the  least  injured.  Young 
vines  whose  roots  were  yet  near  the  surface 
suffered  more  than  older  ones.  These  should 
be  set  deeper  or  mulched,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  mulch  all,  old  and  young,  or  keep  the 
soil  frequently  stirred,  loose  and  friable.  Let 
us  next  glance  at  the  comparative  hardiness 
of  the  different  classes  and  their  several  varie 
ties.  Undoubtedly  our  Vitis  cord ifolia  grapes 
are  most  hardy  with  their  sub  class  Vifcis  ri- 
paria.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  our 
Vitis  Labrusca  and  Vitis  aestivalis  classes. 
They  seem  to  have  suffered  about  alike.  Vitis 
vinifera  uudoubtedly  suffered  most:  nearly  all 
vines  of  this  cl rss  growing  out  of  doors  wore 
killed,  as  were  some  of  all  of  our  native  classes; 
but  mostly  they  were  killed  only  to  the 
ground ;  they  are  sprouting  again.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  some  vines  of  (.he  Lady  and  Moore’s 
Early  entirely  killed,  and  all  that  survived 
are  growing  feebly;  neither  of  them  seems 
vigorous  enough.  Worden  and  Concord  are 
doing  better;  though  some  of  them  were  killed 
back  to  the  ground.  Allen  and  other  hybrids 
with  foreign  sorts,  are,  many  of  them,  kilted 
entirely.  Salem  suffered  much.  Massasoit 
seems  to  bead  the  list  for  hardiness;  Aga¬ 
wam  not  far  behind.  Adirondac,  Iona, 
and  most  vines  coming  from  the  Southern 
type  of  our  Labrusca  grapes  have  suffered 
severely.  Hurabollt  seems  to  lead  our  .Esti 
valis  vines  for  hardiness,  but  I  suspect  it  is  a 
hybrid  between  Ripariaand  Labrusca. 

Of  my  own  seedlings,  Centennial  tood 
about  like  Worden  and  Concord.  One  I  have 
named  Laura,  a  delicious  black  grape  and  a 
hybrid  of  native  origin,  comes  out  as  well  as 
Clinton.  Our  grape  growers  must  not  be  too 
much  discouraged  and  dig  up  their  vines,  as 
some  of  them  threaten ;  the  vines  will  most  of 
them  recover.  We  may  never  again  have 
such  a  drought,  so  early  a  Pall  freeze,  and  such 
a  snowless  W  inter  coming  together.  It  would 
be  a  wise  plan,  next  Pull,  to  cut  down  to  the 
ground  all  old  vines  tnakiug  a  feeble  growth 
now,  and  let  a  few  vigorous  canes  sprout  from 
the  roots.  This  will  usu  ally  restore  their  lost 
vigor. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 
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FORESTRY  NO.  10. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


Conservation  of  Forests. 

Part  I. 

Definition  and  Scope.  An  Illustration  from 
Practice.  Supplementary  Planting. 

.  To  some  readers  the  word  “Conservation” 
in  this  connection  may  seem  to  be  rather 
pedantic;  but  you  rimy  be  assured  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  so  used,  and  its  introduction 
here  is  excusable.  Indeed  conservation  and 
conservancy  have  been  very  generally  applied 
in  a  rather  technical  sense,  as  having  a  fuller 
sigui lloance  than  thei r  sy  uony  m,  pi  eservation, 
which  is  more  familiar  to  most  of  us. 

Conservation  is  the  special  care  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  particular  objects.  We  speak  of  the 
conservation  of  fish,  game,  forests,  etc.,  as 
fostering  and  preserving  them  from  inter¬ 
ference  or  destruction  by  any  injurious  in¬ 
fluences  and  agencies.  Thus  the  conservation 
of  forests  not  only  iinp:ies  the  preservation 
of  the  trees  already  occupying  the  land,  but  it 
also  implies  the  maintaining  of  a  full  succes¬ 
sion  of  trees  to  All  up  the  interspaces,  and  to 
be  ready  to  grow  up  and  fill  the  woodland  as 
the  larger  and  riper  trees  are  removed.  In 
many  cases  the  practice  of  conservation  will 
be  pursued  by  the  judicious  forester,  but  in 
some  plantations  this  will  not  be  practicable, 
as  generally  in  the  lands  occupied  by  conifer¬ 
ous  trees,  designed  for  the  production  of 
dimension  timbers  (the  Hochwald  of  Ger¬ 
many),  which  so  fully  occupy  the  soil  as  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  new  growth  of 
seedlings;  but,  even  here,  a  succession  of  the 
same  species  may  be  insured  by  the  judicious 
selection  and  reservation  of  seed-trees  at  the 
time  of  felling.  These  must  remain  long 
enough  to  furnish  at  least  one  full  crop, 
which  may  then  be  left  to  nature,  or  its 
germination  may  be  aided  by  some  treatment 
of  the  surface  soil,  consisting  ofteu  of  scratch¬ 
ing  with  hoe  and  mattock  among  the  rocks, 
stones,  andstumps.  Upon  the  mountain-sides, 
or  on  more  level  and  arable  lands,  furrows 
niay  be  opened  at  the  season  of  ripening  to 
receive  the  falling  seeds  and  afford  them  a 


nidus  more  favorable  for  germination.  Some 
prefer  to  gather  the  seeds  and  strew  them 
artificially  along  these  furrows,  into  which, 
indeed,  the  unopened  cones  themselves,  when 
abundant,  are  sometimes  east,  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  seed  is  left  to  natural  agencies. 
Generally,  however,  the  land  is  left  fallow 
after  the  felling  of  the  crop  until  the  natural 
herbage  of  heath  ard  brackens  comes,  and 
these  furnish  shade  for  the  seedlings  which 
are  then  planted. 

The  adoption  of  either  of  these  different 
plans  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions  as  well  as  the  particular 
system  of  forestry  that  is  to  be  pursued, 
whether  for  high  timbers  for  coppice  woods  or 
for  mixed  forests  of  deciduous  trees,  but  it  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  last-named  sys¬ 
tem. 

Conservation  of  the  woodland  may  and  of¬ 
ten  does  require  the  aid  of  supplementary 
plantiug  or  sowing  of  seeds;  aud  it  involves 
the  necessity  of  an  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  various  species  of  trees,  and  their 
several  adaptations  to  the  different  soils,  as¬ 
pect  and  elevation  of  the  land.  It  will  require 
Buch  kuowledge  also  to  direct  the  thinning  out 
and  selection  of  the  trees  so  as  to  preserve 
those  which  are  most  valuable  aud  best 
adapted  to  the  land  as  well  as  those  which  are 
inferior,  and  can  therefore  be  spared,  whether 
young  or  old. 

In  the  management  of  our  own  woodlands, 
most  of  which  have  been  so  terribly  despoiled 
by  bad  treatment,  worse  than  neglect,  espe¬ 
cially  where,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  they  have 
been  ruthlessly  culled  of  their  finest  trees, 
without  regard  to  their  age,  and  then  heavily 
tramped  aud  depastured  by  cattle,  that  have 
browsed  away  all  the  hopeful  undergrowth 
in  the  vain  delusion  of  obtaining  pasturage — 
here,  surely,  is  a  field  that  may  well  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  forester  who  will  undertake  tbeir 
conservation.  This  article  is  attempted  for 
the  benefit  of  such  as  may  hold  au  unprofita¬ 
ble  piece  of  woodland  of  this  character,  and 
the  recommendations  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
just  such  lands  which  have  been  under  conser¬ 
vation  for  a  few  years,  in  the  hope  of  re¬ 
storing  them  to  a  more  profitable  condition. 

A  brief  outline  of  their  status  eight  years 
ago,  and  of  the  subsequent  treatment,  will 
now  be  rendered  with  a  true  account  of  suc¬ 
cesses  and  fail  ures.  Imagine  a  sadly  culled 
wood,  bearing  about  30  origiual  trees  to  the 
acre,  full  aged,  aud  with  dying  tops — ash, 
elm,  sugar,  hickory,  beech  and  other 
genera.  Except  a  few  old  Pawpaw  bushes,  and 
a  scattering  blackberry,  there  was  no  under¬ 
growth,  but  a  starved  sod  of  Blue  Grass 
sparsely  covered  the  surface. 

The  first  work  of  conservation  was  a  fence 
that  should  rigidly  exclude  all  cattle  and 
swine,  aud  the  next  consisted  in  plowing 
parallel  furrows  at  an  average  distance  of  five 
feet,  in  which  small  pits  were  dug  and  little 
trees  of  various  kinds  planted  and  left  to  their 
fate.  In  the  more  open  and  sunny  places  were 
evergreens;  elsewhere  deciduous  species  ware 
planted.  The  exclusion  of  cattle  was  followed 
by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  herbaceous  vegeta 
tion,  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  Blue 
Grass  over- topped  and  smothered  many  of  the 
smaller  Norway  Spruce  and  Scotch  Pines,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  deciduous  trees.  The  Red 
Cedars  held  their  own,  as  did  tlje  more  ad¬ 
vanced  evergreens,  of  two  feet  and  upwards. 
The  White  Birch  seedlings  failed  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  but  this  may  have  been  owing  to 
change  of  latitude:  however,  the  Tulip  Tree 
was  no  more  successful. 

Meanwhile  the  majority  of  the  original 
forest  trees  have  wonderfully  improved  iu 
appearance,  though  some  that  were  past  re 
covery  have  been  removed.  A  dense  growth 
of  young  trees  of  all  the  species  common  to 
the  region,  aud  some  that  were  self-s*'wn 
from  the  cultivated  trees  on  the  farm,  have 
sprung  up  over  the  whole  surface  aud  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  uniformity,  stauding 
about  2,000  to  the  acre.  These  are  as  thrifty 
as  could  be  desired,  and  have  received  little 
care  beyond  the  removal  of  inferior  species 
and  the  annual  cutting,  at  mid  Summer,  of 
rampant  blackberry  bushes,  grapevines  aud 
coarse,  herbaceous  weeds.  Here  is  natural  re¬ 
production  combined  with  artificial  plant¬ 
ing,  and  often  interfering  with  the  latter  so  as 
to  need  removal  of  the  spontaneous  growth, 
which  is  chiefly  effected  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  bill- hook:  of  these  the  White  Elm  ami  the 
Hackberrv  are  the  most  numerous.  Some 
larches,  that  were  the  starvelings  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  plantation,  were  planted  in  pits  on  a 
hill-side,  but  these  have  failed,  a  result  which 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  natural 
mulching  of  leaves  and  decaying  herbage  has 
all  been  retained  upon  the  surface,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  soil  is  manifested  by  its  loose, 
porous  condition,  which,  iu  a  good  degree,  re¬ 
tains  the  moisture  that  is  precipitated  upon 
it;  though  we  have  as  yet  no  gushing  springs 
bursting  out  from  the  hill-sides,  the  trees  are 
maintained  in  a  healthy  condition  even 
d  uring  the  severe  droughts  of  last  year. 
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ILLINOIS  NOTES  ON  SMALL  FRUITS 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cuthbert  is 
much  superior  to  other  red  raspberries  on  my 
grounds.  The  Gregg  in  a  great  degree  sur¬ 
passes  other  Black-caps  iu  size  and  productive¬ 
ness,  while  Taylor’s  Prolific  Blackberry  is  bo 
far  in  advance  of  Snyder  that  no  one  who 
sees  it  would  think  Suyder  worth  raising.  It 
is  just  as  hardy  as  auy  blackberry,  but  after 
au  extraordinary  hard  Winter  we  have  no 
blackberries  of  any  kind. 

We  are  still  waiting  for  the  advent  of  the 
“  best  strawberry. ”  One  of  my  neighbors 
says  Windsor  Chief  and  Downer’s  Prolific  are 
bis  most  profitable  berries;  but  I  notice  he  is 
planting  largely  of  Chas.  Downing  and 
Miner’s  Prolific.  Another  thinks  the  Wilson 
still  the  best,  but  Chas.  Downing  seems  to  be 
the  favorito  for  light  soils. 

For  my  p"rt  I  have  found  Crescent  and 
Downing,  mixed,  the  most  profitable  of  the  12 
varieties  I  have  in  bearing.  The  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  is  soft  and  has  a  bad  habit  of  leaving  the 
hull  on  the  stem,  but  it  is  a  strong  grower  and 
gives  a  good  crop  of  very  large,  sweet  ber¬ 
ries.  Capt.  Jack  promises  more  than  it  can 
do  and  lies  too  close  to  the  ground.  The 
berry  passes  for  Wilson  to  those  who  must 
have  Wilson  for  canning.  Bid  well  also  lies 
too  flat  on  the  grouud,  but  perhaps  It  will 
stand  up  better  when  it  covers  the  ground. 
Manchester  is  getting  a  good  stand  for  another 
year.  I  made  a  mistake  in  planting  Bidwell 
with  it.  It  will  run  all  over  the  Bidwell  and 
smother  it.  I  shall  put  Miner  with  it,  as  the 
berries  look  alike  and  both  ripen  nearly 
together.  Cetewayo  and  Garden  I  have  dis¬ 
carded.  They  are  no  better  than  Shar pleas, 
Monarch  or  Boy  den.  Glendale  iB  of  poor 
quality,  but  is  good  enough  to  keep  on  account 
of  its  size  and  firmness.  g.  w. 

Rock  Falls,  Ill. 
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Weedy,  Spindle-shank  Horses. 

The  English  seem  to  be  getting  rather  tired 
of  these  and  the  races  of  a  single  mile  to  one  and 
a  -half,  theonly  ones  they  are  fit  for,  and  they 
often  break  down  even  at  these,  making  a  de¬ 
plorable  waste  of  horse  flesh.  But  the  fault  is 
that  of  the  breeders,  for  they  stimulate  their 
colts  from  birth  with  the  richest  of  food,  and 
begin  to  put  them  through  a  severe  course  of 
training  at  IS  to  20  months  of  age,  so  as  to 
bring  them  on  to  the  course  at  two  years  old. 
Powerful,  enduring  horses  cannot  be  reared 
ofteu  by  this  method — they  must  have  more 
time  to  mature.  No  horse  should  go  into 
training,  except  of  a  light  kind,  till  three 
years  old  at  least,  and  it  would  be  still  better 
to  wait  till  he  was  four.  The  famous  Eaglish 
Eclipse  and  King  Hero  !  were  not  brought 
out  till  five  years  old.  The  American  breed¬ 
ers  of  trotters  are  occasionally  pursuing  the 
same  course  as  the  above  English  breeders  of 
tborough-breds,  with  the  same  losses  and  un¬ 
happy  results  of  greatly  injuring  the  colts  for 
life — spoiling  them  for  hardy  roadsters,  which 
gentlemen  often  want  aud  would  pay  a  high 
price  for  for  private  driving  if  they  were 
sound,  strong  and  enduring.  “a.” 

- - »•»  • 

The  Bolmar  Plume, 

T.  D.  C.  Gainesville,  Texas,  in  the  Rural 
of  J uly  29,  inquires  as  to  the  Bolmar,  or  Bol- 
mar's  Washington  Plum.  It  is  an  old  and 
fine  variety  which  came  up  in  the  garden  of  a 
Mr.  Bolmar,  a  merchant  in  Chatham  Street, 
New  York  City,  about  the  year  1218, 

If  T.  D.  C.’s  tree  was  grafted  or  budded  the 
sprouts  or  suckers  will  not  produce  Bolmar 
plums,  but  will  be  the  same  as  the  stock  upon 
which  it  was  grafted.  Charles  Downing, 

What  says  Stockman?— Does  “Stockman’ 
suppose  that,  as  a  rule,  sheep  or  other  stock 
shown  at  the  fat  stock  exhibitions  in  England 
or  Chicago  are  thereafter  used  for  breeding 
purposes  i 

Champaign,  Ill.  G.  E.  Morrow. 
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CATALOGUES,  &C. 

The  Elements  of  Forestry,  by  Franklin 
B.  Hough,  Ph.  D.,  Chief  of  the  Forestry 
Division  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  etc.,  published  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co., 
Ciuciuuati,  Ohio.  This  work  of  381  pages,  duo¬ 
decimo,  is  designed  to  afford  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  planting  and  care  of  forest  trees 
for  ornament  or  profit  as  well  as  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  the  creation  aud  care  of  wood¬ 
lands,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  greatest 
benefit  for  the  longest  time,  and  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of 
this  country.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  printed  on  tinted  paper  and  liberally 
illu  trated.  The  following  headings  of  Chapi¬ 
ters  will  give  au  idea  of  the  scope  aud  value 
of  the  work:  Definitions;  Of  Soils  and  their 
preparation;  Effects  of  Slopie  and  Aspect;  Of 
Climate  and  Metereological  Influences;  Re¬ 
production  from  Seed ;  Of  the  various  modes 


of  Propagation  of  Forest  Trees;  Planting;  Of 
the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  various 
parts  of  Growing  Trees;  General  views  i:i  re 
gard  to  Forestry;  Acts  of  Congress  relating 
to  Timber-Rights;  European  Plans  of  Forest 
Management;  Ornamental  Planting;  Hedges, 
Screens  and  Shelter  Belts;  Cutting  and  Sea¬ 
soning  of  Wood;  Defects  in  Timber;  Fuel; 
Charcoal;  Wood-Gas  Forest  Fires;  Protection 
from  other  Injuries  than  Fires ;  Insect  Ravages 
in  Woodlands;  Processes  for  Increasing  the 
Durability  of  Timber,  or  for  Improving  its 
Quality;  Resinous  and  other  Products  of  Con¬ 
ifers;  Use  of  Wood  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Papier;  Tanning  Materials;  Description  of 
Particular  Species;  The  Conifers;  Tree-Plant¬ 
ing  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register 
Vol.  IV. — This  fine  national  work  is  embrac 
ed  in  about  500  large  octavo  pages,  printed  on 
fine  paper  and  hound  in  cloth  in  uniform  style 
with  the  preceding  volumes.  It  contains 
about  6,500  pedigrees,  and  the  most  elaborate 
tables  of  performances  that  have  ever  been 
published.  The  matter  has  been  compressed 
into  as  small  a  space  as  good  taste  will  admit 
in  order  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  book  within 
the  reach  of  all.  The  price  of  this  volume  is 
five  dollars  and  postage,  25  cents  To  be  had 
at  the  office  of  Wallace’s  Monthly,  212  Broad- 
way,  New  York.  This  work  is  now  published 
under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Trotting  Horse  Breeders,  and  this  is 
the  first  volume  in  which  the  standard  of  ad¬ 
mission,  as  adopted  by  that  association,  is  in¬ 
troduced.  The  standard  rests  upon  the  blood 
of  the  actual  performers,  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  of  descent.  There  is  also  a  non-standard 
department  for  the  preservation  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  valuable  progenitors  and  others  not 
technically  standard. 

Memoranda  of  the  Origin,  Plan  and  Re¬ 
sults  of  the  Field  and  other  Experiments 
conducted  on  the  farm  and  in  the  laboratory 
of  8ir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  Bart.,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  at  Rothamsted,  Herts.,  England. 
Also,  a  statement  of  the  present  and  previous 
cropping,  etc.,  of  the  arable  laud  not  under 
experiment. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Amount  and  Composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Rain  and  Drainage  Waters  col¬ 
lected  at  Rothamsted, by  J.  B.  Lawes,  L.L  D. 
F.R.  8.,  F.C.S.;  J.  H.  Gilbert.  Ph.  D.,  F.R.s/, 
F.C.8.,  and  R.  Warrington,  F.C.S.  Part  III.' 
London:  William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Stamford 
Street  and  Charing  Cross. 

G.  H.  &  J.  H,  Hale,  South  Glastonbury, 
Ct.  Price-list  of  Pot-grown  and  Layer  straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  the  present  season.  Full 
lists,  instructions  and  colored  plate  of  the 
Manchester  Strawberry— portrait  of  the  Sou- 
hegan  Raspberry,  etc.  Free. 

Catalogue  of  Norman  French  Horses. 
E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  McLean  Co. 
Ill.  A  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive 
catalogue  of  75  pages.  Sent  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants. 

General  Herd  Book  of  the  Island  of 
Guernsey.  Part  I.  Thos.  Manger  Bichard 
publisher,  Bordage  Street,  Guernsey. 

Peter  Henderson’s  Price-List  of  Pot- 
grown  Strawberry  plants  and  grape-vines. 
Nos.  35  and  37  Cortlandt  street,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids 
Iowa,  for  1881-2. 

- -  — 


Dr.  Caldwell  writes  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune 
on  the  topic  “  Manure  or  Tillage — Which  ?” 

We  cut  the  following  out  of  the  article: _ 

“The  important  part  that  tillage  may  be 
made  to  take  in  the  production  of  a  crop  has 
been  strikingly  shown  by  the  results  of  the 
Lois  Weedon  system  of  husbandry,  whereby 
large  yields  of  grain  were  produced  without 
the  use  of  any  manure  in  a  field  of  several 
acres  with  the  wheat  drilled  in  rows  a  foot 
apart,  and  with  every  alternate  space  of  three 
feet  left  vacant,  and  entirely  given  up  to  most 
thorough  til  age  each  year  in  preparation  for 
its  three  rows  of  wheat  in  the  next  year;  and 
the  wide  spaces  between  the  three  rows  of 
wheat  in  the  other  set  of  alternate  strips  per¬ 
mitted  hand  tillage  of  the  soil  there,  also, 
throughout  the  season.  Though  each  acre  was 
really  only  half  occupied  by  wheat,  and  even 
at  that  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  the  total  yield 
per  acre  was  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  a 
good  yield  under  ordinary  treatment  with 
manure  and  much  less  tillage;  aud  this  good 
yield  held  its  own  to  the  end,  the  last  crop 
of  twelve  successive  years  being  one  of  the 
best.  There  may  have  been  something  excep¬ 
tional  in  the  capabilities  of  the  Lois  Weedon 
soil,  or  the  tillage  may  have  been  more 
thorough  than  in  other  cases  where  attempts 
have  been  made  to  follow  the  same  method 
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of  culture,  for  no  such  remarkable  results 
have  been  obtained  elsewhere;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  all  these  attempts  to  produce  large 
crops  by  tillage  without  manure,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  yields  have  been  obtained,  and  the 
more  frequent  and  thorough  the  tillage  the 
larger  the  increase  ”  The  Doctor  refers  to 
the  fact  that  “  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  at  Rothara- 
sted,  did  not  succeed  with  the  Lois  Weedon 
system  ;  they  found,  by  chemical  analysis, 
less  nitrogen  in  their  Boil  tban  in  the  Lois 
Weeden  soil,  and  attributed  their  failure 
largely  to  this  difference,  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  material  for  production  of  nitrates.’’ 
In  the  Rurai/s  present  corn  expel  iments,  the 
unmanured  plot  has  received  enough  tillage  to 
keep  the  soil  mellow  and  free  from  weeds. 
The  soil  is  naturally  poor,  and  has  received  no 
manure  in  at  least  20  years.  But  the  com  is 
weak  and  yellow,  and  we  cannot  think  that  if 
it  were  tilled  every  hour  in  the  day  it  would 
produce  a  fair  yield. 

The  Draft  op  a  Plow  Sulky.— Why  is  the 
draft  of  a  plow  sulky  less  than  that  of  a  walk¬ 
ing  plow  ?  asks  and  answers  a  writer  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer:  Simply  because  the  plow  is  car¬ 
ried  through  the  soil  instead  of  being  pulled 
through.  In  the  common  walking-plow  the 
weight  of  the  soil  upon  the  mold-board  causes 
the  plow  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row,  with  to  much  additional  friction.  With 
the  plow  sulky  this  weight  is  transferred  from 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  with  its  friction,  to 
the  wheels,  including  the  weight  of  the  soil 
that  is  being  overturned.  With  a  common 
plow  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  under  edge  of 
the  land-side  makes  a  very  smooth  track  in  the 
furrow,  which  can  only  be  produced  by  con¬ 
siderable  pressure:  but  this  disappears  when 
the  plow  is  suspended  upon  an  axle  between 
two  wheels.  Then  again,  there  is  no  plung¬ 
ing  of  the  plow,  going  deeper  than  is  needed, 
no  rnuning  to  land  and  making  a  wider  fur¬ 
row,  with  increased  draft,  or  running  out  and 
taking  off  only  a  strip.  At  the  ends  of  the 
furrow  the  plow  is  hoisted  and  wheeled  into 
its  place,  instead  of  being  dragged  about ;  and 
in  starting  a  furrow  or  closing  up  a  landing 
no  walking  plow  can  do  as  easy  and  as  satis¬ 
factory  work  as  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
sulky. 

Experiments  with  Moles.— Prof.  Weber, 
a  distinguished  naturalist  of  Zurich,  Switzer¬ 
land,  performed  some  interesting  experiments 
with  moles  to  prove  their  character  and  tbeir 
destructiveness  to  larva?,  says  the  Scientific 
American:  In  the  stomachs  of  fifteen 

moles  captured  in  different  localities,  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  vegetable  matter  could  be 
found.  He  shut  up  two  moles  in  a  box  in 
which  fresh  grass  was  growing,  and  also  in¬ 
closed  in  the  same  box  a  case  of  grubs  and 
earthworms.  The  moles  devoured  841  white 
worms  or  grubs,  193  earthworms,  25  caterpil¬ 
lars  and  a  mouse — bones,  skin  and  all — in  nine 
days.  He  next  gave  them  raw  meat,  cut  in 
small  pieces  and  mixed  with  chopped  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  moles  ate  the  meat  but  did  not 
touch  the  vegetables;  and  when  vegetables 
alone  were  given  them  the  animals  soon  died 
of  starvation.  It  has  been  computed  that  a 
single  mole  may  destroy  20,000  grubs  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  year.  In  the  lace  of  these  experiments  it 
is  positively  asserted  by  some  that  moles  will 
eat  grain  with  avidity,  and  that  poisoned 
wheat  introduced  into  their  burrows  through 
holes  punched  with  a  stick  is  sure  death  to 
them.  We  have  tried  the  latter  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  health  of  the  moles. 


The  Live  Stock  Journal  of  London,  de¬ 
scribing  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  regards  the  Herefords  as  the  best  of 
the  English  beef-makers,  and  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  cattle  in  England  or  anywhere  else. 
That  they  have  not  in  times  past  borne  a  high 
reputation  for  milk-giving  is  their  misfortune, 
not  their  fault  That  they  are  anxious  to  re¬ 
move  this  stigma  from  their  race  has  of  late 
years  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  by 
men  who  have  given  them  a  fair  chance  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled  is  for 
many  reasons,  the  Journal  thinks,  a  favorite 
breed  in  England.  They  like  it  for  milk,  for 
beef,  and  for  beauty.  It  ought  to  become 
some  day  one  of  our  most  popular  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle. 


Paper  Floors. — A  new  and  apparently 
good  process  for  covering  floors  is  described 
as  follows  in  the  Journal  of  Chemistry:  “The 
floor  is  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  holes  and 
cracks  are  then  filled  with  paper  putty,  made 
by  soaking  newspaper  in  a  paste  made  of 
wheat  flour,  water,  and  ground  alum,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  To  one  pound  of  flour  add  three  quarts 
of  water  and  a  tablespoon/ul  of  ground  alum, 
and  mix  thoroughly.  The  floor  is  then  coated 
withthis  paste,  and  then  a  thickness  of  manilla 
or  hardware  paper  iB  put  on.  If  two  layers 
re  desired,  a  second  covering  of  paste  is  put 
on  the  first  layer  of  manilla  paper,  and  then 
the  secoai  thioka  J33  of  in  mill  a  piper  i3  put  on 
This  is  allowed,1  to  dry  thoroughly.  The 


manilla  paper  is  then  covered  with  paste,  and 
a  layer  of  wall  paper  of  any  style  or  design 
desired,  is  put  on.  After  allowing  this  to 
thoroughly  dry,  it  is  covered  with  two  or 
more  coats  of  sizing,  made  by  dissolving  one 
half  pouud  of  white  glue  in  two  quarts  of  hot 
water.  After  allowing  this  to  dry,  the  surface 
is  given  one  coat  of  ‘hard  oil-finish  varnish, 
which  comes  and  is  bought  already  prepared. 
This  is  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  when  the 
floor  is  ready  for  use.”  The  process  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  durable  and  cheap,  and  liesides 
taking  the  place  of  matting,  carpet,  oil  clothe 
or  other  like  coverings,  makes  the  floor  a;r' 
tight,  and  capable  of  being  washed  or  scrubbed* 

HAArE  Short  horns  Been  Lately  Im¬ 
proved, — The  London  Mark  Lane  Express 
asks,  What  have  the  fanciers  done?  Are  Short¬ 
horns  better  for  meat  or  for  milk,  or  for  both, 
than  they  were  10  years  ago,  or  15  years  ago, 
or  20  3rears  ago?  Probably  the  general  answer 
would  be  that  they  are  not  better  in  any  one 
respect  than  they  were  before  the  Short-horn 
craze  fairly  set  in.  Their  glaring  faults  have 
not  been  eliminated,  and  the  general  standard 
of  the  breed  bas  not  been  raised  for  anything 
the  fanciers  have  done  for  it  from  first  to  lari* 
With  the  plain  facts  of  I  he  case  open  to  view 
it  is  useless  to  expect  the  Philistines  to  believe 
now  that  these  long  prices  wore  paid  with  an 
idea  of  improving  the  breed;  they  were  paid 
for  “  fancy  ”  cattle  having  a  theoretical  value 
on  purely  fancy  Hues,  and  were  “seed”  for 

future  “  fancy  ”  or  gambling  stock . 

The  bubble  has  burst,  the  cr  ize  has  collapsed, 
the  long  prices  no  longer  exist,  and  the  Short¬ 
horn  breed  of  cattle  is  no  better  than,  if  as 
good, as  before  the  mania  came  into  existence. 

JERSEY  Bulls  — The  Am.  Dairyman,  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  brief  account  given  in  these 
columns  of  the  attack  which  our  young  Jersey 
bull  made  upon  the  foreman  of  the  Run  l 
Farm,  makes  some  suggestions  regarding  the 
treatmentof  Jersey  bulls,  which  are  worth  act¬ 
ing  upon.  We  believe  in  downright  kindness 
to  all  animals  as  a  rule,  but  we  prefer  to  be 
prepared  to  mingle  coercive  measures  when 
dealing  with  Jersey  hulls  which,  it  may  be 
feared,  do  not  always  di-criminate  with  suf¬ 
ficient  nicety  between  playfulness  that  does 
not  harm  and  playfulness  that  endangers 
human  life.  The  writer  in  the  Dairyman  says 
it  is  rarely  that  any  man  handles  Jerseys  for 
any  length  of  time  without  having  one  or 
more  set  tos  with  a  bull,  sometimes  a  young 
one,  but  generally  those  of  matured  years  are 
the  most  dangerous.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  cattle  are  light,  active  and 
intelligent,  with  every  disposition  toward 
playfulness,  and  a  bull’s  play  is  a  man’s 
serious  business.  It  is  also  but  one  step  from 
a  bull’s  playful  humor  to  his  angry  mood,  and 
to  prevent  the  latter  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  indulge  in  the  former.  Those 
who  do  not  concede  the  natural  vileness  of 
Jersey  bulls,  advocate  the  kindest  practice 
to  subdue  young  bulls;  that  is,  con- 
stunt  handling,  petting,  leading,  hand-feeding, 
and  everything  of  the  kind,  except  playing 
with  the  children.  This,  in  our  experience,  is 
altogether  wrong.  The  ouly  way  a  young 
Jersey  bull  should  ever  be  treated  is  with 
firmness  and  roughness.  We  use  this  la  t 
word  advisedly.  The  man  who  handles  or 
feeds  him  should  always  have  a  cow-hide 
whip  in  his  baud,  and  at  the  least  intimation 
at  using  his  horns  he  should  have  a  vigorous 
lash  over  the  nose  or  face.  Milder  ways  are 
only  thrown  away  on  his  bullship,  and  only 
tend  to  irritate  him.  The  sound  of  the  lash 
is  like  the  bark  of  a  dog  to  him,  carrying 
with  it  some  sort  of  terror.  The  use  of  a  club 
is  not  have  so  effective,  as  it  is  very  hard  to 
hurt  a  bull  with  a  club,  and  it  has  no  sound 

to  the  blow . Men  are  killed  or 

maimed  for  life  by  these  vicious  brutes,  and 
no  effort  is  made  by  breeders  to  mitigate  the 
evil  by  breeding  off  the  horns  or  selecting  for 
gentler  natures.  If  we  should  try  keeping 
another  Jersey  bull  we  would  cut  his  horns 
off  close  up  to  his  head. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  urged  it 
upon  implement  men  to  construct  a  machine 
that  will  drop  a  single  graiu  of  wheat  at 
Btated  distances.  Until  such  a  machine  is  in¬ 
vented,  the  advantages  of  thin  seeding  will 
never  be  widely  tested.  A  writer  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Ploughman,  quoted  by  the  Southern 
Planter,  commenting  upon  the  seed  plots  of 
the  Rural  says;  “  If  a  machine  can  be  made 
to  dibble  a  hole  one  inch  deep  and  put  one 
seed  in  it,  the  hole  could  be  easily  pressed 
by  any  roller  after  examination  as  to  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  work.  When  this  is  done  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  seed  and  the  yield  would  be  such  as  no 
man  has  thought  out.  Liebig  used  to  say  that 
the  worst  enemy  a  grain  of  wheat  had  was 
auother  grain  too  near  it.  It  could  cost  no 
inventor  much  to  think  of  this  want.  Pegs 
on  a  cylinder  will  make  the  holes  with  perfect 
accuracy.  One  seed  for  each  hole  is  the  only 
want  to  cause  a  new  departure  in  wheat 
growing.”  This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


Cut  off  the  tips  of  the  new  raspberry  or 
blackberry  canes.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
letting  them  grow  too  tall.  Cut  out  the  old 
canes  as  soon  as  they  have  borne  their  fruit. 


Pick  pears  before  they  are  ripe  and  in 
doing  so  be  carebil  not  to  injure  the  fruit 
spur.  Attention  to  a  proper  selection  and 
assorting  of  fruit  for  market,  always  pays 

well . . . . . 

The  Western  Rural  says  there  are  weeds 
enough  in  the  streets  of  Chicago  to  furnish 

seed  to  cover  a  whole  State . . 

Seeds  of  many  kiuds  of  plants  are  best 
collected  by  cutting  off  the  stems  and 
lettiug  them  dry.  The  seeds  meantime 
mature  and  are  saved,  while  if  left  upon 
the  plants  longer  they  would  in  part  be  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  ground.  This  is  the  case  with 
such  flowers  as  columbine,  haidy  geraniums, 
portulaca,  phlox,  etc.  For  this  reason  such 
weeds  as  purslane  should  be  carried  from  the 
ground  and  never  thrown  upon  the  manure 

pile . 

A  contemporary  remarks  that  “soil  that 
will  yield  good  clover  will  bear  good 
wheat.”  The  heaviest  clover  we  ever 
raised  grew  upon  a  field  upon  which  the  wheat 
was  entirely  killed  out.  Again  wo  often  have 
fiuo  wheat  upon  fields  too  high  and  dry  for 

clover . . . . 

Buddinu  is  now  iti  order.  The  method  has 
often  been  fully  described  and  illustrated  in 
this  journal.  When  the  bark  will  peel  from 
the  wood  is  the  proper  time.  Select  plump 
buds  and  cut  them  off  with  a  shield  of  wood. 
Insert  this  shield  in  a  T-slit  made  in  the  bark 
of  the  stock.  Any  knife  will  answer  for  the 

amateur.  Bind  with  yarn  or  bass  bark . 

Professor  Ferguson  writes  again  to  the 
Irish  Farmers’  Gazette, ad  vocating  the  removal 

of  the  horns  from  young  cattle . . . 

Potatoes,  when  dug  in  an  unripe  state, says  a 
writerin  the  London  Mark  Lane  Express,  may 
be  at  time6  watery  and  not  fit  to  ea  t,but  if  those 
tubers  are  spread  as  thinly  as  possible  in  a  dry, 
airy  place,  they  will  in  time  become  as  mealy 
as  if  they  had  been  left  to  ripen  in  the  ground. 


At  the  late  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  white  breeds  of  swine  exhibited. 


Truth  to  tell,  says  the  English  Live  Stock 
Journal,  our  great  agricultural  meetings, 
even  at  their  bast,  do  lack  a  little  of  that 
living  interest  which  such  a  competition 
should  give.  They  are  somewhat  solid  and 
solemn  even  in  fine  weather;  and  the  result  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  Royal  visit,  in  good 
weather,  outweighs  in  attraction  all  the  rest. 

Pinch  off  the  tips  and  laterals  of  Lima 

beaus.. . . . . . . 

Substitute  for  Quinine. — There  seems  to 
ba  no  doubt  hut  that  a  species  of  “Sage 
Brush”  which  grows  on  the  alkali  plains 
of  the  West,  Artemisia  frigida,  one  of 
the  wormwood  family,  has  properties  so 
nearly  akin  to  quinine,  that  it  may  possibly 
take  the  place  of  real  quiniue.  One  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  extract  is  used  in  agues,  in  a 
glass  of  hot  lemonade,  before  the  chill  comes 

on.  So  thinks  Mr.  Meehan. . . 

TnE  Journa\of  Chemistry  says, quoting  from 
an  unknown  exchange:  “These  four — daily 
cold-water  bathing,  good  food,  fresh  air,  and 
exercise— form  together  the  only  specific 
blood  purifier  known.  Medicine,  drugs,  and 
herbs  will  not  alone  purify  the  blojd;  the 
most  they  can  do  is  sotnoti  mes  to  assist  nature 
in  making  a  start  on  the  right  road.”. .....  . 

A  writer  in  the  Gardeners’  Monthly  say 
perhaps  it  is  not  known  that  the  apple  is  good 

stock  on  which  to  graft  the  Seckel  Pear . 

When  is  the  best  time  to  dig  potatoes? 
Dr.  Hexamer,  having  had  much  experience, 
thinks  that  to  raise  good  keeping  potatoes, 
they  should  not  be  planted  so  early  as  to 
mature  during  mid  summer,  but  so  as  to 
bring  their  ripening  after  the  greatest  heat 
has  passed.  The  tubers  as  soon  as  dry  should 
be  taken  directly  into  a  cool,  dry  cellar . 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Ramins. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  July  22.— During 
the  last  two  weeks  we  have  had  continuous 
cool,  cloudy  and  showery  weather.  Texas 
has  had  the  same.  Her  corn  crop  will  be 
large,  she  expects  to  send  her  early  ripe  corn 
to  St.  Louis  prior  to  the  maturity  of  the 
Westeru  corn.  Our  corn  never  seemed  better. 
We  feel  assured  of  a  fair  crop  and  the  outlook 
is  excellent  for  Kansas  (as  it  was  in  1809)  lead¬ 
ing  every  other  State  in  the  quantity  per  acre. 
Wheat  is  turning  out  excellent.  The  com¬ 
monest  I  have  seen  weighed  over  60  pounds 
tx>  the  bushel.  J.  A 


Maine. 

Manchester,  Kennebec  Co.,  August  5. — 
Almost  every  farmer  is  now  through  with 
haying,  all  but  a  few  laggards.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  was  in  by  July  25  or  29.  TV  e  had  uncom¬ 
monly  good  weather  nnd  the  crop  was  un¬ 
commonly  large.  The  good  ■weather  has  now 
become  altogether  too  good.  We  need  rain, 
and  the  sky  and  winds  promise  it  to  us  day 
after  day  but  the  promise  is  never  redeemed. 
If  rain  comes,  the  earliest  sweet  corn  will  be 
ready  for  the  canneries  in  about  15  days,  it  is 
thought.  Potatoes  and  other  crops  are  look¬ 
ing  well  as  a  general  thing,  though  some  are 
very  late.  In  the  gardens  vegetation  lags. 
Neighbors  commiserate  each  other  on  the 
absence  of  cucumbers  which  the  cucumber 
beetle  has  destroyed,  and  boast  of  the  size  of 
their  new  potatoes,  which  they  have  just  be¬ 
gun  to  use.  Champion  peas  have  been  in  use 
here  about  two  weeks,  string  beans  10  days. 
In  an  ordinary  season  we  could  give  a  better 
account  of  ourselves,  but  au  excessively  wet 
term  in  May  put  everything  back.  Apples 
have  beeu  dropping  a  good  deal,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  an  unusually  poor  set  of 
fruit  from  a  plentiful  blooming  bas  disap¬ 
pointed  early  expectations.  Apple  worms 
abundant  as  usual  after  such  a  full  crop  as  we 
had  last  year.  The  first  brood  began  to  form 
cocoons  about  July  25.  Rn-'e  chafers  (beetles) 
were  quite  abundant  and  in  July  did  much 
damage  to  apples,  gnawing  ravenously  at  the 
fruit,  but  they  ceased  to  operate  before  July 
22.  Wild  raspberries  lu  their  prime  now. 
Blackberries  will  be  plenty  if  rain  comes  in 
time.  Both  these  wild  crops  are  important 
here  where  neither  species  is  cultivated.  c.o.A. 

Nebraska. 

Blair,  Washington  Co.,  July  29  — Spring 
wheat  about  75  per  cent,  in  acreage;  condition 
about  100.  Some  kinds  scabby,  others  good; 
about  two  thirds  cut  and  in  shock,  but  very 
little  in  stack.  For  three  days  wo  have  had 
rainy  weather,  aud  so  much  water  has  fallen 
that  unless  it  clears  up  soon  grain  must  sprout 
in  the  shock.  Oats  heavy;  partly  cut.  Corn 
a  good  stand;  acreage  125; condition  75.  Corn 
in  this  county  did  not  commence  growing  well 
until  about  the  middle  of  June,  aud  early 
planted  is  just  tasseling,  two  or  three  weeks 
late.  No  ears  yet  formed.  Grass  good— 
mostly  prairie  as  yet,  but  little  tame  grass  is 
gro-  1  Fruit  light;  ou  mauy  trees  the  leaves 
are  blig  *  >g.  Our  only  hope  for  a  good  corn 
crop  is  in  a  hot  August  and  very  late 
frosts.  E-  s- 

Pennsylvania. 

Waterford.  Erie  Co  ,  July  24. — Crops  here 
are,  as  a  general  thing,  good,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  corn,  which  is  very  poor  owing  to 
the  cold  Spring.  Wheat  is  a  good  crop.  Oats 
are  good  with  a  heavy  growth  of  straw. 
Barley  is  nice  and  will  average  about  25 
bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  are  very  large 
and  a  good  yield  in  each  hill.  Hay  is  the  best 
it  has  been  in  many  years— barns  are  filled  to 
overflowing.  F •  Si 

Texas. 

PatTONVILLE,  Lamar  Co,  July  22.— This 
month  so  far  has  been  wet  for  this  latitude 
and  time  of  year.  I  have  been  in  Texas  15 
years  and  I  never  saw^  as  good  a  promise  for 
cotton.  The  plant  is  now  over  an  average  in 
hight,  being  between  four  and  five  feet  high 
and  full  of  forms.  If  we  could  have  one 
month  of  dry  weather,  the  yield  would  tie 
more  than  could  be  gathered  by  planting 
time  again.  *>•  R* 

HaWKINSVIlle,  Matagorda  Co.,  July  28. 
—The  acreage  of  Indian  corn  is  more  than 
last  year.  Cotton  about  the  same.  Cane  less 
on  account  of  the  freeze  Winter  before  lost. 
Potatoes  more  thau  last  year.  Small  grain 
none.  No  tame  grass  for  hay;  plenty  of  wild 
grass.  Stock  in  good  condition.  Plenty  of 
good  land  and  fine  timber.  We  want  immi¬ 
gration.  A-  J- 

San  Patricio,  San  Patricio  Co.,  July  26. 
_ No  wheat  raised  here;  too  close  to  Mexi¬ 
can  Gulf.  Principal  productions  are  Indian 
corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  cotton.  Area 
in  cultivation  about  1,500  acres.  Crops  are 
fine,  never  better.  Abundance  of  liay  can  be 
made  both  in  the  prairies  and  cultivated 
grasses.  This  is  mostly  a  stock  raising  country, 
and  is  fenced  into  pastures,  the  stock  alto¬ 
gether  being  horned  cattle.  Not  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  farming  until  lately.  I 
have  seen  as  fine  Irish  potatoes  raised  here  as 
anywhere.  N-  Mcc- 

Vermont. 

Shelburne,  Chittenden  Co.,  July  31. — 
Weather  very  dry,  although  the  surrounding 
counties  have  an  abundant  supply  of  rain. 
Potatoes  aud  corn  are  looking  well,  but  if  we 
do  not  have  rain  soon  these  w  ill  be  short  crops. 
Farmers  are  in  the  midst  of  a  plentiful  harvest. 
The  hay  crop  was  rather  above  the  average. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  will  be  light  crops,  as  this 
is  not  the  bearing  year  through  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley;  the  trees,  however,  blossomed 
unusually  full.  w.  h.  R. 
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Wisconsin. 

Delevan,  Walworth  Co.,  July  23. — Weather 
fine  for  haying  and  harvest  which  commenced 
last  week.  Rye  and  Winter  wheat  extra. 
Other  crops  of  small  grain  very  promising  as 
yet.  Corn  has  improved  rapidly  of  late, 
despite  the  uniformly  cold  nights.  Apple 
sets  have  dropped  badly  until  many  trees  are 
as  bare  as  last  year.  Pie  cherries  plenty  now 
at  $2.  per  bush.  Harvest  help  scarce  at  $2.50 
per  day.  w. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  When 
writing  on  other  mntters,  please  put  queries  on  a 
seperate  piece  of  paper.  I 

LIME  AND  SUPERPHOSPHATE.  OTHER  INFOR¬ 
MATION  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

O.  McC.,  Mount  Morris,  Pa. — 1,  Is  it  right 
to  put  lime  and  superphosphate  together  on 
wheat  land ;  or  would  it  be  better  to  put  them 
on  at  different  times?  2,  How  much  freshly- 
burned  lime  should  be  applied  to  an  acre?  3, 
Which  is  the  better  for  land — lime  or  super¬ 
phosphate?  4,  There  is  a  lot  of  sheep  manure 
Btill  in  the  sheep  house,  which  is  the  better 
plan — to  haul  it  out  now  and  spread  it  on  the 
land  at  once,  or  let  it  stay  where  it  is?  5,  How 
should  I  apply  the  sheep  manure,  lime  and 
superphosphate  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Lime  has  an  injurious  effect  upon 
superphosphate.  Superphosphate  of  lime  has 
one  part  of  phosphoric  acid  to  one  part  of  li  me, 
while  phosphate  of  lime  has  one  part  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  three  parts  of  lime;  the  former 
is  soluble  and  the  latter  is  not.  The  following 
explanation  will  make  this  important  matter 
clear.  Phosphate  of  lime  consists  of  three 
atoms  or  equivalents  of  lime  united  chemically 
with  one  atom  or  equivalent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  This  is  the  natural,  stable  and  permanent 
combination  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
is  known  by  chemists  as  tri-calcic  or  three- 
lime  phosphate.  It  is  practically  insoluble  in 
water.  Superphosphate  of  lime  is  an  un¬ 
natural  and  artificial  product,  and  consists  of 
a  loose,  unstable,  and  temporary  combination 
of  one  part  of  lime  with  one  part  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  This  change  of  phosphate  into 
superphosphate  is  made  by  treating  the  natural 
phosphate  with  sulphuric  acid  by  which  two 
parts  of  the  lime  in  it  are  drawn  from  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  united  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  forming  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum, 
thus  leaving  only  one  part  of  the  lime  with 
the  phosphoric  acid.  The  superphosphate 
thus  produced  is  so  called  because  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  iu  excess  of  the  natural  pro¬ 
portion.  As  everything  artificial  tends  to  go 
back  or  revert  to  its  former  natural  con¬ 
dition,  so  this  artificial  phosphate  goes  back 
to  its  former  state  as  soou  as  it  can  recover 
from  any  source  the  lime  of  which  it  has  been 
robbed.  It  first  gets  back  one-half  of  this  or 
one  part  of  lime,  and  then  becomes  a  two-lime 
or  di-calcic  phosphate,  which  is  known  as 
“  reverted  ”  phosphate  or  phosphate  that  has 
gone  back.  This  is  not  nearly  so  soluble  as 
the  superphosphate  and  therefore  not  so  valu¬ 
able  or  effective.  As  there  is  nearly  always 
some  lime,  more  or  less,  in  all  soils,  super¬ 
phosphate  will  always  revert  to  some  extent 
w'heu  it  is  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  this  occurs 
to  the  least  extent  when  the  crop  is  vigor¬ 
ously  growing  and  is  able  to  use  the  fertilizer 
quickly.  But  when  there  is  much  lime  in  the 
soil,  and  especially  when  this  is  fresh,  the 
superphosphate  reverts  or  goes  back  to  its 
first  condition  very  rapidly  and  becomes  a 
three-lime  phosphate,  which  is  insoluble  and 
of  very  little  use  in  the  soil.  Therefore  in 
practice  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  superphos¬ 
phate  at  the  same  time  with  lime,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  better  to  keep  it  until  Spring 
and  use  it  then  when  the  lime  has  become  less 
active  and  the  crop  is  ready  to  take  up  the 
fertilizer  very  quickly.  2.  From  20  to  50 
bushels.  3.  They  cannot  be  compared  in  this 
way  any  more  than  one  can  say  which  is 
better  for  food,  bread  or  butter.  The  soil 
wants  both;  superphosphate  supplies  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  not  lime;  while  lime  not  only 
supplies  itself,  but  it  exerts  a  beneficial  action 
on  the  soil  and  on  the  organic  matter  in  it,  de¬ 
composing  them  and  making  them  soluble  to 
some  extent,  4.  The  manure  is  better  where 
it  is  until  it  is  required  for  use.  5.  To  make 
the  best  work  the  manure  should  be  spread 
and  plowed  in;  it  would  be  better  still  to  plow 
the  land  first,  spread  the  manure,  cross  plow 
and  cover  the  manure  lightly  ;  then  spread 
the  lime,  harrow  and  drill  in  the  seed,  or,  if  a 
drill  is  not  used,  low  and  harrow  across  the 
first  harrow  marks.  If  the  seed  is  drilled,  it 
would  be  very  advisable  to  drill  with  the  seed 
150  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre,  as  the 
young  plants  will  get  it  before  it  can  become 
reverted.  If  sown  broadcast,  200  pounds  may 
be  used.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  effects 


above  described  are  produced  only  as  moisture 
is  supplied  by  the  rain,  and  are  therefore 
gradual  and  slow  in  their  action  and  they  do 
nob  “go  off”  as  it  were,  suddenly,  as  a  fire¬ 
work  when  a  match  is  applied. 

BLEACHING  *  EVAPORATED  FRUIT.  —  MAKING 
CHEESE  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE,  ETC. 

J.  II.,  Lewisville,  Oregon. — 1.  How  can  sul¬ 
phur  be  used  to  bleach  evaporated  fruit  ?  2. 
How  can  cheese  be  made  on  a  small  scale  ?  3. 
How  many  pounds  of  milk  have  been  given 
by  a  cow  in  one  day  ? 

Ans. — I.  Evaporated  fruit  is  uleacbed  by 
the  fumes  of  sulphur,  by  burning  the  sulphur 
under  the  trays  filled  with  fruit  and  passing 
the  fumes  through  them.  A  small  quantity 
only  is  required;  if  too  much  is  used  the  sul¬ 
phur  is  deposited  in  the  fruit  and  gives  it  a 
strong  taste  and  smell.  The  effect  is  to  draw 
oxygen  from  the  fruit,  and  so  remove  the 
brown  color  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
oxidatiou.  The  process  should  go  no  further 
than  to  destroy  this  brown  color  and  whiten 
the  fruit,  and  should  be  stopped  at  onco  when 
this  effect  is  produced.  2.  Cheese  can  be 
made  in  a  small  dairy  by  saving  one  day’s 
milk  in  ice  and  skimming  it  and  adding  the 
second  day’s  milk  to  it,  not  skimmed.  The 
three  milkingB  are  warmed  to  90  degrees  and 
the  new  milk  added  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn; 
the  whole  is  stirred  and  the  rennet  is  put  into 
it;  one  tablespoon ful  to  10  gallons  of  milk  is 
enough;  or  one  ounce  of  the  dried  stomach, 
which  is  a  piece  three  inches  square,  for 
50  gallons.  The  curd  is  cut  and  heated  iu  the 
whey  in  the  usual  manner,  then  broken  up, 
salted  and  pressed  in  a  hoop;  10  pounds  of 
milk,  or  4%  quarts,  will  make  one  pound  of 
cheese.  8.  The  largest  yield  of  milk  for  any 
cow  in  one  day  that  we  know  of  was  100j^ 
pounds  from  a  Short-horn  and  Ayrshire  cross¬ 
bred,  known  as  Old  Creamer.  But  the  milk 
was  all  given  to  her  again  as  it  was  taken, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  called  a  fair  test;  43 
quarts  or  94  pounds  in  a  day  were  actually 
given  by  an  Ayrshire  cow,  Beacon  Belle,  on 
ordinary  feed. 

RHEUMATISM  IN  TURKEYS. 

E.  C.  S.,  Taylortown,  Fa. — My  young 
turkeys  often  become  lame  and  limp  or  crawl 
around  for  a  few  days  and  then  die:  very 
few  recover.  I  keep  them  in  clean  coops  and 
give  them  plenty  of  food  aud  clean  water. 
What  ails  them  and  the  remedy  ? 

Ans.— This  is  rheumatism,  to  which  young 
turkeys  are  very  subject  at  two  periods  of 
their  lives,  one  in  very  early  youth  aud  one 
when  completing  their  plumage,  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  teething  of  animals.  To 
prevent  it  the  chicks  should  never  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  get  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  or  be  over¬ 
fed  or  over- heated  by  too  close  brooding. 
Turkeys  nre  so  tender  when  young,  aud  there 
are  so  many  accidents  which  produce  this 
trouble  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  all  risk, 
and  some  will  be  lost  with  the  best  of  care.  It 
is  useless  to  try  any  remedies;  they  come  too 
late  when  their  necessity  is  seen.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  any  medicine  at  all  is  given,  a  small 
pinch  of  sulphur  for  each  chick  might 
be  put  in  the  feed  once  a  day,  and 
sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  acidulate  the 
drinking  water  would  also  be  useful.  Two 
or  three  drops  of  acid  in  a  teacupful  of  water 
would  be  sufficient,  as  the  acid  is  intensely 
sour.  In  raising  young  turkeys  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  this  frequent  trou¬ 
ble.  It  is  not  safe  to  shut  them  up  io  a  coop 
together,  and  it  is  destruction  to  let  them 
wander  abroad  in  the  damp,  dewy  grass. 
Perhaps  the  safest  way  is  to  keep  them  up  at 
night  in  a  coop,  inclosed  in  a  small  yard  sur¬ 
rounded  with  laths,  so  they  cannot  get  out  un¬ 
til  let  out  when  the  grass  is  dry. 

SHEEP  POISONED  BY  EXCESS  OF  SALT. 

C.  T.  H. ,  Moore  Park,  Mich. — Can  sheep  be 
fatally  poisoned  by  eating  too  much  salt  ?  If 
so,  what  are  the  symptoms  ? 

Ans. — Salt  taken  to  excess  is  an  acrid  poi¬ 
son  and  produces  gastritis  ,or  inflammation  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach.  One  ounce  (a  table¬ 
spoonful)  would  act  as  a  poison  if  taken  by  a 
sheep  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  this  quantity 
mi^ht  be  easily  swallowed  when  the  sheep  has 
not  been  properly  supplied.  Animals  that 
are  supplied  regularly  will  ne^er  take  too 
much,  and  it  can  be  safely  given  if  it  is  always 
put  where  they  can  reach  it;  otherwise  it 
should  be  given  with  caution.  The  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  salt  are  the  same  as  those  of 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  by  poisonous 
plants,  as  laurel  or  wild  parsnip  or  any  other 
irritant.  The  sheep  moans,  hangs  the  head, 
slobbers  at  the  mouth ;  the  nose  is  contracted 
and  pinched  in  at  the  sides;  there  is  straining 
aud  attempts  to  urinate;  the  mouth  is  hot  and 
dry  and  inflamed;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  the  belly 
is  full  and  tense  and  painful  when  pressed; 
the  bowels  discharge  blood  with  loose,  dark 
duug ;  and  the  animal  soon  falls  into  torpor  or 
convulsions.  The  remedy  is  io  give  abund¬ 
ance  of  warm  water  and  thin  oatmeal  or  lin¬ 
seed  gruel;  the  latter  or  gum  water  will 


soothe  the  irritation  of  the  membranes  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  pain ;  give  also  half- drachm  doses  of 
hyoscyaraus  to  relieve  spasms  and  one  ounce 
doses  of  olive  oil  or  lard  oil  to  eject  the  poi¬ 
son.  This  treatment  is  advisable  in  all  cases 
of  poisoning. 

HOW  TO  DISTINGUISH  SORGHUM  SIRUP  FROM 

GLUCOSE  SIRUP. 

T.  J.,  Spring  Gro m,  Minn. — How  can  one 
who  is  not  a  professional  chemist  detect 
sorghum  sirup  from  glucose  sirup  ? 

Ans.— One  of  the  easiest  test9  recommended 
for  distinguishing  qualitatively  between  the 
sugars  is  the  following: — Dissolve  77  grains  of 
acetate  of  copper  in  a  bottle  containing  a 
mixture  of  20  grains  of  acetic  acid  to  four 
ounces  of  water.  Add  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  re  agent  to  a  portion  of  the  sirup  in  a 
test  tube,  and  boil  for  about  two  miuutes.  If 
glucose  is  present  there  will  be  a  red  precipi¬ 
tate  of  sub-oxide  of  copper.  Cane  sugar  and 
milk  sugar  are  unaffected.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  sorghum  sirup  con¬ 
tains  usually  (naturally)  some  glucose.  If  a 
small  precipitate  is  formed,  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  show  adulteration  of  glucose.  A  heavy 
precipitate  would  be  very  suspicious.  Only 
analysis  by  an  expert  will  distinguish  between 
natural  and  artificial  glucose  when  present. 

SHEEP  ON  SHARE8. 

S.  K.  E.,  Kenneth,  Kans. — Where  in  this 
State  can  I  get  250  sheep  on  shares? 

Ans. — Procuring  sheep  on  shares  is  not  such 
an  off-hand  business  as  this.  The  owner  of 
sheep  does  not  put  them  out  until  he  is  quite 
satisfied  of  the  capability  and  honesty  of  the 
applicant.  It  is  practically  a  loan  of  so  much 
money  as  the  sheep  are  worth.  Fair  sheep 
are  now  worth  in  Kansas  $3.00  per  head  and 
the  money  involved  is  $750.  No  person  would 
lend  this  sum  without  ample  security,  and 
neither  would  any  person  loan  the  same 
amount  in  sheep  without  equal  security. 
Sheep  are  put  out  on  shares  every  day,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  a  stranger  could  not  help  any 
person  to  get  them  any  more  than  he  could 
help  him  to  a  loan  of  money.  H.  W.  Pearsall, 
Emporia,  and  J.  G-.  D.  Campbell  of  Junction 
City,  Kansas,  are  live  stock  agents  and  might 
procure  a  flock  for  you. 

RAISING  CALVES  ON  SKIMMED  MILK. 

W.  C.  E.,  Nashua,  N.  H. — Is  there  any  way 
of  raising  calves  taken  from  the  dam  when 
only  a  few  days  old,  by  feeding  them  on 
skimmed  milk,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
rearing  excellent  calves  on  skimmed  milk 
alone  fiom  the  fifth  day;  the  ordinary  mixed 
skimmed  milk  of  the  herd  can  be  used,  but  it 
should  be  given  as  warm  as  the  new  milk.  In 
the  writer’s  dairy  every  calf  is  thus  raised, 
aud  some  cows,  no  w  four  years  old, are  yielding 
10  pounds  of  butter  weekly,  that  never  tasted 
new  milk  when  calves  after  the  dam's  milk  was 
fit  for  use.  The  raising  of  calves,  on  milk 
dairy  farms,  can  be  made  profitable,  and  very 
fine  calves  can  be  reared  if  they  are  given, 
milk  until  four  or  five  months  old.  After  the 
calf  is  two  months  old  the  milk  may  be  gradu¬ 
ally  given  cooler,  until  it  is  taken  cold,  but 
the  sudden  change  is  to  be  avoided. 

Miscellaneous. 

M.  B.  R.,  Fredericksburg,  Fa.,  sends  for 
name  two  grasses  which  were  imported  to 
that  section  in  bay. 

Ans. — Elymus  Canadensis — Wild  Rye — is 
the  “one  with  the  bearded  head,  like  wheat.” 
This  is  a  valuable  grazing  grass,  though  its 
cultivation  does  not  extend  very  rapiuly.  It 
is  a  perennial  grass,  liking  rich  soils,  but 
growing  fairly  in  poor  ones.  The  other  is  the 
Couch,  Quitch  or  Quick  Grass.  It  i3  known 
under  many  other  names,  as  Quack,  Twitch, 
Chandler,  Dog,  Wiicb,  Quake,  Squitch,  and 
Wheat  Grass.  Now  its  botanical  name  is 
Triticum  repens.  We  therefore  prefer  to 
call  it  Creeping  Wheat,  a  very  appropriate, 
familiar  name.  It  has  been  referred  to  very 
frequently  of  late  iu  the  Rural. 

E.  S.  M.,  No  Address— What  is  a  remedy 
for  warts  on  my  yearling’s  leg?  In  two 
months  they  have  grown  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

Ans.— The  wart,  it  narrow-based,  may  be 
removed  by  tying  a  ligature  tightly  around 
its  base,  when  it  will  drop  off  before  long,  or 
it  may  be  touched  daily  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  can  be  had  in  solution  at  the  nearest 
drug  store,  or,  again,  it  may  be  washed  with 
a  solution  of  the  same.  In  the  present  case, 
the  safest  and  perhaps  the  best  way  to  remove 
a  large  excreseuce  of  this  sort  is  by  the  use  of 
the  knife  and  the  cautery.  The  cautery  will 
stop  the  bleeding  and  destroy  the  root  of  the 
wart,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  reappearing. 

KEEPING  GRAPES  THROUGH  WINTER. 

H.  IF,  Bainbridge,  Pa  —  How  can  grapes 
be  kept  through  the  Winter  ? 

ANSWER  BY  D.  S.  MARVIN. 

The  best  success  has  attended  bagging  with 
paper  sacks,  then  packing  with  dry  saw-dust 
(the  bags  remaining  on  the  clusters)  in  a  tight 
box,  and  storing  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar.  The 
grapes  should  remain  upon  the  vines  until 


cool  weather  sets  in,  and  then  be  kept  as  near¬ 
ly  air-tight  as  possible.  Thick-skinned  grapes 
only  will  keep  well,  such  as  Catawba,  Isa¬ 
bella,  .  Iona,  Diana,  Salem,  Agawam  and 
Wilder.  No  use  to  pack  Concord,  Delaware, 
Hartford,  etc. 

J.  B.  S.,  Larwill,  Ind,,  sends  for  name  a 
flower  which  the  honey-bee  frequents  more 
than  any  other  in  that  neighborhood. 

Ans. — This  is  Aselepias  tuberosa,  or  But¬ 
terfly-weed.  The  root  is  considered  diaphor¬ 
etic  aud  expectorant,  and  in  large  doses  cath¬ 
artic.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  catarrh, 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  etc.  Oue  of  its  common 
names  is  Pleurisy  Root.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  acute  rheumatism  and  dysentery.  From 
20  grains  to  a  drachm  of  the  root  in  powder 
may  be  given  several  times  each  day. 

C.  S.,  Taylorsville,  Va. — 1,  Where  can 
I  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  Zimmermann’s 
Wheat,  the  kind  raised  in  Virginia  some  20 
years  ago?  Head  compact;  yielding  as  high 
as  40  bushels  per  acre.  2,  What  is  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  of  navy  and  marrow  beans  ? 

Ans. — 1,  This  wheat  is  not  offered  for  sale 
anywhere  that  we  know  of.  2,  Thirty  to 
forty  bushels. 

J.  B.,  Ravenswood,  III.,  asks  for  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  raising  onions  for  pickles  on  a 
large  scale. 

Ans.— LeDgthy  articles  on  this  topic  were 
published  in  the  Rural  of  February  25,  and 
March  25.  We  must  refer  our  friend  to 
these,  as  it  is  really  too  soon  to  treat  of  them 
here  again. 

J.  S.,  Memphis,  Tenn. — Where  can  I  find  a 
good  school  at  which  the  duties  of  a  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon  are  taught  as  a  profession  ? 

Ans. — American  Veterinary  College,  141 W. 
54th  St.,  N.  Y.  A.  Liautard,  M.D.,  D.V.S., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty ;  or  N.  Y.  College  of  Veter¬ 
inary  Surgeons,  205  Lexington  Avenue,  W.  P. 
Wooster,  Sec. 

W.  E.  J.,  Berkley  Eights,  N.  J. — 1,  When 
are  cucumbers  for  seed?  2,  Are  wood  ashes 
sprinkled  on  bean  and  pea  vines  a  protection 
against  bugs? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  understand  the  question. 
2.  Some  substance  more  gritty  and  sharp  is 
better — coal  ashes,  road  dust,  plaster,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

C.  J.  W.,  New  York  City,  asks:  1,  if  there 
is  a  ready  sale  for  sorghum  ;  2,  where  can 
sumach  seed  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — 1.  You  do  not  say  whether  you  mean 
sorghum  seed  or  sorghum  cane  for  sugar.  2. 
Sumach  seed  can  l>a  obtained  of  any  seedsman 
in  the  city.  See  their  catalogues. 

M.  W.  TL,  Roanoke,  Ind.,  asks,  1,  how  to 
raise  seed  from  celery  and  chicory  ;  2.  how 
can  old  iuk  stains  be  removed  from  linen  and 
muslin. 

Ans. — 1.  Keep  the  plants  over  to  the  second 
year,  then  set  them  out  and  they  will  produce 
seed.  2.  See  Domestic  Economy  Querist. 

F.  F.  F.,  Talinadge,  Ohio, — Where  can  I 
get  the  best  information  on  raising  peach 
trees? 

Ans. — In  a  treatise  by  the  Hon.  J.  Alex¬ 
ander  Fulton.  Price,  $L.  50.  To  be  had  through 
the  next  book-dealer. 

R.  T.,  Ulsli,  Pa. — What  are  the  names  of 
some  commission  merchants  who  handle  tobac¬ 
co  in  N.  Y.  ?  2,  What  is  the  best  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco? 

Ans.— 1,  Reynes  Brothers,  46  and  48  Ex¬ 
change  Place.  2,  Sell  it  at  home.  It  would 
hardly  pay  to  send  a  small  quantity  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  market  where  the  sender  is  unknown. 

E.  A.  H.,  Mason,  N.  H. — 1,  Which  is  the 
better  for  soiling — Winter  rye  or  Winter 
wheat  ?  2,  What  causes  onions  to  have  stiff 
necks  ?  8,  Does  Paris-green  contain  arsenic  ? 

Ans. — 1,  Winter  rye.  2,  Bad  seed  or  dry- 
weather .  8,  Yes. 

H.  C.  McC.,  Fulton,  Mo. — Did  Prof.  Rarey 
ever  publish  a  system  of  horse-taming  ? 

Ans. — Yes:  Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Com¬ 
plete  Horse-Tamer,  price  50c.:  to  be  had 
through  any  bookseller. 

H.  J.  L.,  Burlington,  IT.,  asks  why  onions 
sometimes  have  thick,  stiff  necks. 

Ans. — Generally  on  account  of  poor  seed, 
though  extremely  wet  or  dry  weather  may 
cause  it. 

T.  A.  P.,  South  Bend,  Ind. — How  is 
“Hebron”  pronounced? 

Ans. — Just  a3  it  is  spelt,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable — Hd-bron. 


Communications  Received  foe  the  Week  Ending 

Saturday,  Aug.  IU.  1332. 

W.  L.  D„  thanks-H.  O.  S.— E.  F.  C.— H.  E.  A., 
thanks— G.  E.  M.— I*.  J.  B.,  thanks -I.  P.  S.,  thanks— 
W.  H.  R  — 1>.  S.  M.-F.  G.  R— W.  E.  J.— G.  W.  F.— F.  F 
F.— J.  B.  S,— W.  F.  B.  C.  T.  H.— E.  G  ,  samples  ol  soil 
not  yet  received— W.  I.  C. — F.  S.— G.  VV. — A.  J.  C. — J. 
W.  S.— J.  II.  M. — E.  C.  S.— O.  M.  C.  - S-  K.  E  ,  unless  of 
special  ami  real  Importance,  we  cannot  answer 
letters  by  mall— G.  W  — H.  C-  McC.-  S.  B  P.,  thanks, 
always  Box  and  bag  ol  wheat  Irom  C.  Leat,  Erie  Co. • 
Pa.,  no  letter— Champion  Amber  Irom  J  S.  Wood 
ward— J.  B.  a— A.  E-  S.— W.  G.  W.— A.  P.  R.— H.— A 
L.  J.-M.  G.-J.  C.-W.  C.  E.->L  H.-J.  P.-H.  W. 
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Prop.  A.  E.  Blount  writes  us  that 
Prof.  Iugersoll  has  reached  the  college  at 
Fort  Collins,  and  that  he  is  now  ready 
for  duty.  “We  expect,”  he  says,  “to 
make  this  college  one  of  the  best  in  the 
land  for  the  purpose  it  was  established. 
We  shall  introduce  mechanics  at  once, 
military  tactics,  etc.”  Success  to  the  col¬ 
lege  !  May  Prof.  Blount’s  hopes  be  speed¬ 
ily  and  more  than  realized. 

- 1  ♦♦ - 

A  personal  letter  from  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes  (under  date  of  July  26th,)  informs 
us  that  his  associate,  Dr.  Gilbert,  took  a 
bertli  in  the  Servia  which  was  to  have  left 
Liverpool  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  that 
he  proposes  to  read  a  paper  at  Montreal 
“about  the  end  of  the  month,”  the  title 
being  the  “Determination  of  Nitrogen  in 
the  Experimental  Field  at  Rothamsted 
and  the  Bearing  of  the  Results  on  the 
Question  of  the  Sources  of  Nitrogen  in 
our  Crops.”  Sir  John  is  not  aware  what 
Dr.  Gilbert’s  plans  are  afterwards,  but  he 
is  not  expected  to  return  before  the  end  of 
October. 

--  »♦+ - 

Editor  Rural  New-Yorker: 

I  am  deeply  regretful  to  learn  that  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  not  an  independ¬ 
ent,  unbiased  paper,  as  I  see  you  insert 
Hale’s  garbled  extract  of  my  letter,  with 
other  remarks  to  show  you  are  a  little 
afraid  of  somebody.  My  entire  letter  to 
Messrs.  Hale  will  appear  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Ploughman,  Saturday,  and  I  hope  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  insert  it  in  the 
Rural.  Truly  Yours, 

Aug.  5th.  C.  M.  Hovey. 

We  ask  Mr.  Hovey  how  we  could  have 
known  or  suspected  that  Mr.  Hale’s  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  letter  was  “garbled?” 
There  is  just  one  thing  that  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  u  “afraid  of” — and  that  is 
of  doing  injustice.  That  the  venerable 
Massachusetts  horticulturist  should  from 
the  single  circumstance  which  he  men¬ 
tions,  conclude  that  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  not  “independent,”  is  not,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  accordance  with  a  gener¬ 
ous  view  of  the  facts. 

. - •-*-* - 

Last  Fall  we  sowed  two  small  plots  of 
wheat  beside  each  other,  one  being  the 
Black-bearded  Centennial,  the  other  the 
so-called  “Golden  Grains.”  The  first  had 
been  raised  upon  the  Rural  Farm  for 
four  years  «s  a  Winter  wheat — the  other 
for  the  first  time.  The  Centennial  yielded 
well,  while  but  one  plant  of  the  Golden 
Grains  survived  the  Winter.  A  portrait 
of  the  largest  head  from  this  plant  will 
be  shown  in  our  Fair  Number.  It  is  hard 
to  distinguish  small  heads  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial  from  the  average  head  of  the  Golden 
Grains.  But  the  largest  heads  of  the 
Centennial  Beem  to  be  twice  as  large  and 
heavy  as  the  Golden  Grains,  though  the 
breasts  of  the  latter  are  closer  together. 
We  have  all  along  held  the  opinion  the 
two  kinds  were  identical,  and  in  this 
opinion  we  have  been  supported  by  seve¬ 
ral  noted  wheat- gro were.  We  think  nowT 
that  they  are  different,  though  resembling 
each  other  closely  in  several  decided 
peculiarities;  as,  for  instance,  the  mon¬ 
strous  size  of  the  grain;  its  color;  the 
falling  off  of  the  beards,  etc.,  etc.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  this  showy  wheat  is  something 
altogether  unparalleled. 


Is  a  heavy  growth  of  tops  an  evidence 
of  a  heavy  growth  of  potato  tubers?  Is  a 
small  growth  of  tops  an  evidence  of  alight 
growth  of  tubers?  What  is  the  relation 
between  the  growth  of  the  tops  and  tu¬ 
bers?  We  have  asked  these  questions  sev¬ 
eral  times.  The  Director  of  the  New 
York  Agw  Ex.  Station  has  been  making 
experiments  to  answer  these  questions, 
and  the  following  gives  an  inkling  of  the 
conclusions  he  is  likely  to  arrive  at:  lie 
says  that  they  found  that  at  no  time  has 
there  been  any  definite  relation  between 
the  appearance  of  the  tops  and  the  tuber 
formation  at  the  roots.  At  no  time  could 
they  ever  feel  certain  that  abundance  of 
top  meant  abundance  or  earliness  of  tu¬ 
ber,  or  that  small  tops  meant  a  deficiency 
of  tubers.  The  conclusion,  Mr.  Sturtevant 


remarks,  is  an  interesting  one,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  upon  the  manured  and  un¬ 
manured  portions  of  the  field  planted 
with  varieties  at  no  time  has  there  been 
any  appearance  of  superiority  of  the  ma¬ 
nured  over  the  unmanured  portion. 
Judging  from  the  tops  alone,  he  thinks, 
as  many  visitors  said,  the  unmanured 
portion  of  the  field  shows  a  decided  su¬ 
periority  over  the  manured  portion. 
Speaking  for  the  Rural  experiments  of 
this  year,  we  may  say  that  we  have  never 
before  on  our  heavily  fertilized  plots  had 
so  great  a  growth  of  vine.  Up  to  this 
time,  we  have  no  evidence  of  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  yield  of  tubers. 

■  «i»  ■ 

EUROPEAN  CROP  INFORMATION. 


The  State  Department  at  Washington 
has  lately  received  advices  from  Consul 
Tanner,  of  Liege,  Belgium,  showing  that 
the  crops  of  England  and  Belgium  have 
suffered  severely  through  protracted  wet 
weather.  Belgian  farmers  do  not  hope  for 
more  than  half  a  wheat  crop.  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  we  are  told,  are  taken  out  of  the  soil 
so  wet  that  they  begin  to  rot  a  week  after 
they  are  gathered.  Large  importations 
of  tubers  will,  the  Consul  thinks,  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  American  farnrers  are  strong¬ 
ly  urged  to  devise  means  for  placing  their 
Irish  potatoes  on  the  markets  of  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  where  they  will  meet  with 
a  ready  sale  the  coming  Winter.  In  view 
of  our  large  crop  of  potatoes  this  year, 
and  of  the  consequent  comparatively 
low  priceB  that  are  likely  to  prevail,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  enterprising  citizens 
will  avail  themselves  of  all  profitable  for¬ 
eign  markets,  thus  raising  the  prices  for 
the  producers  by  lessening  the  pressure 
on  the  home  markets.  The  Consul’s  re¬ 
port  agrees  with  our  European  mail  ad¬ 
vices  with  regard  to  the  poor  condition  of 
the  crops ;  but  Special  Agent  Moffat,  late¬ 
ly  sent  to  London  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  to  collect  crop  statistics, 
cabled  last  Thursday  that  wheat  in  Eng¬ 
land  promises  an  average  crop  of  good 
quality ;  that  France  will  have  a  medium 
crop,  slightly  damaged  by  rain  in  the 
blooming  period ;  that  in  Germany  recent 
heavy  rains  have  deteriorated  the  quality 
of  a  fairly  abundant  harvest;  that  Russia 
and  Austria  will  have  average  wheat 
crops,  while  Hungary  will  have  one- 
fifteenth  per  cent,  above  the  average. 
The  European  outlook  Mr.  Moffat  con¬ 
siders  favorable  for  a  medium  production 
with  some  deterioration  in  quality.  This 
report  is  certainly  somewhat  more  favor¬ 
able  than  any  other  we  have  seen. 

• - - 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


As  a  general  thing,  statistics  are  unin¬ 
teresting  reading,  but  there  is  no  other 
standard  by  which  we  can  measure  not 
only  national  but  even  individual  decline 
or  growth ;  hence  we  here  give  place  to 
a  few  figures  culled  from  the  vast  array 
which  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  compiled  to  show  the  extent 
of  our  foreign  commerce  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30th,  1832  The  total 
volume  of  the  trade,  export  and  import, 
between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$1,566,859,456;  but  iD  1880-1881  it  reach 
ed  the  still  more  magnificent  figures  of 
$1,775,024,318.  Our  European  friends, 
and  especially  our  English  cousins,  often 
complain  that  our  tariff  laws  render  us 
very  poor  customers  of  theirs,  yet  last 
year  our  imports  of  merchandise  bought 
from  them  were  far  and  away  above  those 
for  any  former  twelve  months, being  $724,- 
000,000,  against  $667,000  in  1880,  and 
$642,000,000,  in  1881.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exports  show  a  decline  from 
$835,000,000  in  1880,  and  $902,000,000  in 
1881,  to  only  $750,000,000  for  the  year 
ending  with  last  June — $152,000,000  in  a 
single  year!  Twenty-two  years  ago  our 
total  exports  were  in  value  only  about 
double  this  amount;  then  a  decrease  of 
$150,000,000  in  our  foreign  trade  would 
have  created  a  panic,  now  our  products 
are  so  various,  and  the  list  of  our  exports 
so  Jong,  that  this  decline  is  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible!  It  was  due  altogether  to  the 
short  crops  of  last  year,  for  compared 
with  the  crops  of  1880,  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1,200,000  bales  of  cotton;  118,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  522,000,  000 
bushels  of  corn,  and  with  such  a  deficit  of 
production,  a  decrease  of  exports  was  un¬ 
avoidable,  Leaving  out  the  specie  ac¬ 
count — the  exports  of  which  amounted 
to  $49,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  $42,- 
000,000 — our  exports  exceeded  our  im¬ 
ports  by  only  $25,727,856,  against  $259,- 
712,717  the  previous  year!  Here  is  a 
tremendous  falling  off  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  national  ledger,  due  altogether  to 


a  mishap  to  the  agriculture  of  the  coun 
try  1 

- - - ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

A  CATTLE  SCARE. 


The  bill  passed  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress  on  May  10th,  raising  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  the  rank  of 
an  Executive  Department,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  one  of  whose  duties  would 
have  been  to  send,  wherever  contagious 
disease  might  appear,  competent  officers 
who  would  be  authorized  to  take  summary 
measures  for  its  suppression  or  confine¬ 
ment  within  existing  limits.  So  soon  as 
it  whs  foreseen  by  those  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  establishment  of  this  Bureau, 
that  the  8enate  would  not  pass  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  bill,  another  bill  was 
straightway  introduced  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  in  connection 
with  the  present  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  We  earnestly  urged  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure,  as  did  all  who  pay 
special  attention  to  the  stock  interests  of 
the  country,  but  while  Congress  was 
eager  to  squander  $20,000,000  on  the  “im¬ 
provement”  of  rivers  and  harbors  on 
many  of  which  nothing  larger  than  a 
punt  ever  floated,  it  would  not  vote  even 
$20,000  for  the  protection  of  the  vast" 
cattle  interests  of  the  entire  nation. 

This  failure  of  Congre.s  is  likely  to  be 
brought  prominently  into  notice  by  the 
ravages  of  what  is  termed  a  “Btrange  dis¬ 
ease,”  which  has  lately  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  among  the  cattle  in  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  neighborhood  of  Reading. 
Wherever  it  has  appeared  “it  has  spread 
with  alarming  rapidity,”  the  telegrams 
tell  us,  in  spite  of  a  “rigid  quaran¬ 
tine.”  Agents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  sent  to  every  place 
where  the  disease  has  appeared,  except 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  the  matter  in  charge. 
A  telegram  from  Wheeling  tells  us  that 
in  West  Virginia  Governor  Jackson  has 
established  “a  strict  quarantine  against 
all  Southern  cattle.”  A  telegram  from 
Washington  says  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  believes  the  disease  is  splenic 
or  Texas  fever.  Our  contributor,  Dr. 
Salmon,  one  of  the  Department  Inspec¬ 
tors,  who  has  been  in  southwestern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  near  Abingdon,  declares  it  to  be  a 
virulent  form  of  splenic  fever.  A  telegram 
from  Chicago  informs  us  that  Dr.  H.  J. 
Detmers,  of  the  Veterinary  Division  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  has  been 
directed  to  proceed  to  Ft.  Worth  where  he 
is  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
study  of  Texas  fever  among  the  cattle  of 
the  Southwest.  From  a  number  of  other 
telegrams  from  different  points  we  learn 
that  the  disease  is  rapidly  fatal  in  nearly 
every  case  wherever  it  has  newly  ap¬ 
peared,  the  stricken  animals  dying  with¬ 
in  from  24  to  48  hours  after  having  been 
attacked.  No  treatment  has  as  yet  been 
successful,  and  a  good  deal  of  consterna¬ 
tion  prevails  among  cattle  owners  in  what¬ 
ever  section  the  disease  has  appeared. 
Amidst  the  alarm  it  is  consolatory  to  re¬ 
member  that  Texas  fever  can  never  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  plague  here,  as  a  sharp 
frost  detroys  the  germs  of  the  disease. 

.  - - 

A  COUPLE  OF  POINTS  IN  THE  OLEO¬ 
MARGARINE  WAR. 


We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  many  of 
the  most  influential  non-agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  all  over  the  country  are  directing 
public  attention  to  the  abuses  connected 
with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  kindred  products.  We 
are  credibly  informed  that  in  this  State 
alone  there  are  nearly  100  places  where 
these  concoctions  are  turned  out  chiefly 
in  small  quantities  and  in  a  quiet  way, 
while  the  capacity  for  manufacture  in 
this  city  alone  is  stated  to  be  large 
enough  to  turn  out  a  greater  amount  of 
these  products  than  the  entire  make  of 
genuine  butter  in  the  whole  State.  At  a 
low  estimate  two-thirds  of  the  vast  pro¬ 
duction  finds  its  way  to  the  table  under 
a  false  name,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent 
fraud  in  its  sale  appears  to  be  to  forbid 
the  mixture  of  coloring  matter  with  it. 
Uncolored,  the  stuff  can  readily  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  those  who  have  a  taste  for  it 
can  buy  it  on  its  merits. 

The  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  on  May  24th,  prohibiting  the 
coloring  of  oleomargarine,  butterine  and 
adulterated  cheese,  appears  to  us  to  be 
ample  to  secure  this  end  in  spite  of  the 
proviso  that  “nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  interfere  with  or 
abridge  any  right  obtained,  secured  or 
guaranteed  by  law  of  Congress  or  by  pa¬ 
tent  duly  granted  by  the  United  States 
Government.”  Only  two  patents  have 


been  taken  out  in  this  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  products.  The 
Mege  patent  originally  granted  to  the 
Commercial  Manufacturing  Company  of 
this  city  on  December  30th,  1873,  >md  re¬ 
issued  on  June  13th,  1882,  is  that  under 
which  the  vast  bulk  of  the  products,  that 
are  not  made  clandestinely,  is  manufac¬ 
tured.  The  Cosine  patent  granted  to 
Garret  Cosine,  of  this  city,  on  February 
15th,  1876,  covers  a  different  process  of 
making  artificial  butter  “from  oleine  and 
margarine  as  obtained  from  animal  fatR, 
fruits,  and  vegetable  nuts,  with  lactic 
acid  and  loppered  cream  or  milk.” 
Both  of  these  patents  are  now  before  us 
and  neither  in  the  “specification”  nor  in 
the  “claim”  of  either  is  there  a  woid  said 
about  coloring  the  product.  The  above 
proviso,  therefore,  will  not  permit  the 
coloring  of  the  imitation  products  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  rest  of  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Mege  or  Cosine  patent 
secures  the  right  of  doing  so. 

But  here  comes  another  feature  of  the 
matter.  Several  patents  have  been  issued 
for  dissolving  annatto  and  preparing 
pigments  for  coloring  fats.  Can  the  pre¬ 
parations  covered  by  these  patents  be 
used  for  coloring  oleomargarine,  in  spite 
of  the  law  prohibiting  it?  If  a  person  has 
a  right  to  use  a  patented  invention  or 
process  in  defiance  of  State  authority, 
legislative  or  constitutional,  it  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  all  the  State  laws  and  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  prohibiting  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
from  Maine  to  Iowa,  may  be  rendered 
nugatory  and  void.  All  a  distiller  or  a 
brewer  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
employ  some  of  the  multitude  of  process¬ 
es  or  devices  for  the  manufacture  of 
spirits  or  beer.  If  this  rule  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  “potables, ’’why  should  it  to  “edi¬ 
bles”? 

- *-*-♦ - 

BREVITIES. 


Accounts  from  all  parts  continue  that  ap¬ 
ples  are  dropping  badly. 

Many  of  the  new  potatoes  which  are  now 
describrd  as  best  in  quality  are  entirely  taste¬ 
less.  The  flesh  is  white,  cooks  mealy,  etc., 
but  there  is  no  flavor.  Is  tastelessness  an  es¬ 
sential  constituent  of  the  “best  quality”  in 
potatoes? 

After  a  long,  an  inexcusably  long  delay, 
the  printing  of  the  census  reports  is  at  length 
to  be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion.  They 
will  comprise  30  quarto  volumes  of  900  pages 
each.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  complete 
work,  and  an  extra  10,000  volumes  on  popu¬ 
lation  and  agriculture  are  to  be  printed,  to¬ 
gether  with  100,000  copies  of  a  compendium 
in  one  volume.  This  will  be  the  largest 
printing  job  ever  given  out  in  this  country — 
the  printing  alone  will  cost  about  11,000,000. 

Hogs  are  remarkably  scarce  in  the  West. 
Owing  to  the  high  price  of  corn,  farmers  have 
sold  their  grain  instead  of  feeding  it  to  the 
stock,  so  that  now  few  but  stock  hogs  are  in  the 
market  and  these  are  considered  unfit  for  con¬ 
sumption.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
pork  packing,  all  the  large  packing  houses 
in  Chicago,  except  Armour  &  Co.,  have  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended  packing.  The  stoppage  of 
the  Anglo-American  Packing  and  Provision 
Company,  Atkinson  A  Co.,  the  Chicago  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Provision  Company  and  others 
has  thrown  2,500  men  out  of”  employment, 
while  Armour  &  Co.,  and  the  smaller  con¬ 
cerns  still  packing,  have  greatly  curtailed 
operations.  Paekiug  hogs  at  present  pric  ?s  is 
considered  a  losing  operation,  and  hogs  are  not 
expected  to  be  cheaper  before  next  Fall. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  has  been  en¬ 
hanced  25  per  cent,  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  by  the  utilization  of  the  seed  for 
the  production  of  oil  and  other  products  for 
which  there  is  an  increasing  demand.  With¬ 
in  the  last  ten  years  50  mills  have  been  built 
for  the  manipulation  of  the  seed  which  for¬ 
merly  was  permitted  to  lie  rotting  round  the 
gin-house,  or,  at  best,  was  drawn  out  on  the 
plantation  as  a  fertilizer.  As  brought  from 
the  field,  the  boll  is  one-third  lint  and  two- 
thirdB  seed,  so  that  for  every  400-pound  bale 
of  lint  that  goes  to  market,  800  pounds  of 
seed  remain  behiud.  Not  half  of  this  is  yet 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  but  as  the 
price  of  seed  has  advanced  from  $6  to  $12 
within  a  year,  it  is  probable  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  bestowed  ou  its  utilization  in 
future. 

From  its  first  settlement  by  the  w  hite  men 
this  country  haB  always  had  a  superabund¬ 
ance  of  indigenous  insects  injurious  to  agri¬ 
culture,  but  to  this  superabundance  frequent 
additions  have  been  made  by  foreign  import¬ 
ations — hitherto  exclusively,  or  uearly  so, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  cable¬ 
gram  from  Havaua,  on  the  10th,  however, 
threatens  us  with  a  possible  invasion  from 
South  America.  A  species  of  locust  is  now 
devastating  the  Republic  of  Columbia,  and 
the  President  of  the  Central  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  that  State  warus  the  captains  of 
vessels  trading  with  Cuba  to  take  effective 
measures  to  prevent  the  larvae  and  the  locusts 
from  being  introduced  into  the  “Ever  Faith¬ 
ful  Island.”  by  vessels  engaged  iu  the  heavy 
cattle  trade  from  Columbia  to  Cuba.  The  lo¬ 
custs  are  rapid  travelers  and  of  enormous  fe¬ 
cundity,  and  after  reaching  Cuba  it  would 
not  be  long  till  they  would  invade  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  a  class  of  immigrants  we  want 
less  even  than  we  want  the  European  paupers 
and  criminals  dumped  upon  our  shores. 
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THE  STOEY  OF  STONY  BEOOK  FARM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

(Continued  from  page  538. 
Twenty-four  years  previous,  Josiah  Jenkins, 
the  brotherof  Jabez  Jenkins,  was  a  young  doc¬ 
tor  at  Goshen.  Mary  Merritt  was  then  one  of 
the  liellea  of  the  village,  and  had  for  one  of  her 
admirers  this  young  doctor.  Mary  Ransotne, 
the  girl  who  became  afterwards  the  woman 
Mary  Merritt,  refused  so  peremptorily  the 
suit  of  Josiah  Jenkins  in  favor  of  that  of  John 
Merritt,  that  the  young  doctor  was  completely 
crushed  under  the  rebuff,  and  suddenly  aban¬ 
doned  his  slender  practice,  gathered  together 
his  available  property,  which  consisted  of  his 
books  and  surgical  instruments,  and  left  his 
native  village  without  saying  whither  he 
went;  not  even  to  his  brother  Jabez.  Natur¬ 
ally  he  went  to  the  west  and  followed  the 
setting  sun,  as  millions  have  done  and  are 
doing.  No  place  like  the  great  West,  either  to 
hide  one’s  griefs  in,  or  to  bring  one’s  hopes  to 
blossom  and  fruit.  On  his  way  he  came 
across  a  lumbering  expedition  and  joined  it  as 
its  doctor.  His  engagement  was  in  fact  a 
brilliant  one.  More  than  200  men  and  a  dozen 
families  were  moving  out  to  the  Northern 
Wisconsin  pineries  to  cut  logs  and  drive  them 
down  the  rivers  to  Green  Bay,  where  extensive 
s  aw -mills  were  located.  For  each  single  man 
50  cents  per  month  and  a  dollar  per  month  for 
each  married  man  was  deducted  from  the 
wages  for  the  doctor.  *  This  was  in  lieu  of  fees 
and  charges  for  all  medical  attendance. 

Gathering  up  on  his  way  a  stock  of  medi¬ 
cines,  the  young  doctor  found  himself  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  an  income  which  was  a  princely  one 
as  compared  with  that  he  had  left  behind. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  lumbering  camp  he  had 
but  little  to  do  for  a  large  gang  of  robust 
men,  except  to  dress  an  occasional  cut  from 
an  ax  or  sew  up  a  broken  pate  received  in 
the  frequent  lights  which  occurred  upon  the 
Sundays  when  work  was  suspended  and  quar¬ 
reling  and  rioting  were  substituted.  So  Doctor 
Jenkins  undertook  to  clear  himself  a  farm. 
With  ax  and  saw  he  cleared  away  the  small 
timber  left  after  the  large  oaks  and  pines  had 
been  cut  and  moved  away,  and  soon  had  more 
than  40  acres  cleared,  and  the  next  Spring 
planted  in  potatoes.  The  crop  was  sold  to  the 
lumbering  camp,  and  realiztd  him  a  larger 
sum  of  money  than  he  had  ever  hoped  to 
possess.  A  comfortable  log-cabin,  fitted  with 
log  bunks,  a  log  fireplace  in  the  center,  and 
an  open  chimney  over  it,  which  let  out  the 
Bmoke  and  let  in  the  light,  and  a  floor  of  slabs 
split  from  a  large  pine  and  hewed  smooth 
with  a  broad-ax,  was  built  in  a  picturesque 
spot  on  the  shore  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
lakes  frequent  in  (hat  region.  Behind  the 
hut  or  camp,  on  the  northwest,  was  a  high 
cliff  of  yellow  and  white  marble,  crowned 
with  small  pines  and  cedars.  To  the  west  lay 
the  cleared  farm,  sloping  gradually  to  the 
clean,  gravelly  shore  of  the  lake.  To  the  east 
and  south  lay  the  lake,  surrounded  by  shores 
here  sloping  gently  into  a  shallow  covered 
with  fragrant  water-lilies,  and  there  made  of 
rocky  bluffs  and  headlands,  at  the  foot  of 
which  u  hundred  feet  of  line  went  sheer  down 
without  touching  the  bottom.  Deer  fed  upon 
the  lilies  in  the  shallows  and  upon  the  rich 
grasses  of  the  natural  meadows  bordering 
them.  The  finest  trout  abounded  in  the  deep 
waters  and  about  the  rocky  shores,  and  a  line 
was  never  cast  there  without  securing  a  prize 
on  the  instant.  Otter  and  beaver  were  plen¬ 
tiful  along  the  shores,  and  the  slides  where 
these  playful  animals  amuse  themselves  by 
coasting  down  a  steep  hill  and  plunging  into 
the  deep  water,  precisely  as  bo  many  boys 
might  do,  barring  the  amphibious  part  of  the 
sport,  were  frequent  around  the  lake.  The 
woods  bordering  it  were  filled  with  deer, 
bears,  wild  cats,  mink,  marten,  fishers;  all 
valuable  fur  animals;  and  with  grouse,  spruce 
partridge,  pigeons  iu  the  Spring  and  Fall, 
while  ducks  and  wild  geese  were  plentiful  on 
the  lake  in  the  Spring  and  Fall.  The  lake 
spread  for  two  miles  each  way  and  was  as  a 
gem  mounted  in  a  setting  varied  in  color  and 
made  up  of  rooks  of  every  shade,  snow-white 
sandy  shores,  green  meadows,  sombre  spruces, 
the  livelier  pines,  and  the  brown-limbed  and 
quivering-foliaged  maples,  birches,  and  bass¬ 
woods  which  for  the  greater  part  made  up  the 
forest. 

In  this  retreat,  far  from  the  haunts  of  man, 
excepting  when  the  lumberers  came  in  the 
Fall  and  staid  until  Spring,  solitary  and  alone 
dwelt  Jorifth  Jenkins,  for  year  after  year, 
and  nursed  his  love  and  bis  disappointment 
and  embittered  himself  against  all  human 
kind,  to  whom  he  grudged  a  word  even 
in  reply  to  a  salutation.  So  morose  and  silent 
had  he  become  that  when  settlements  came 
within  a  day’s  journey  of  him  he  acquired  the 


name  of  “Old  Crusty,”  and  no  person  knew 
his  real  name  or  his  history. 

After  a  few  years  he  had  abandoned  his 
medical  profession  or  at  least  it  had  aban¬ 
doned  bim,  for  as  the  pines  had  been  cutaway 
the  lumberers  left,  as  the  wolf  departs  from 
his  prey  when  he  has  picked  the  bones  clear. 
He  had  sold  several  crops  of  potatoes  and  tur¬ 
nips  to  the  camps,  but  of  late  had  given  his 
time  to  trapping  and  the  cultivation  of  grass 
and  turnips  for  the  support  of  his  herd  of  pet 
deer.  This  herd  supplied  him  with  milk  and 
had  increased  to  a  large  number  in  a  few 
years  They  roamed  over  his  unfenced  fields 
and  pasture,  and  were  frequently  joined  by 
several  wild  ones,  some  of  which  bad  attached 
themselves  to  the  herd  and  remained  with  it. 
His  furs  were  shipped  to  New  York  every 
Spring,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  at  his  re¬ 
quest  in  a  bank  there,  had  accumulated  to  a 
large  sum,  all  of  which,  however,  wa9  utterly 
valueless  to  him  in  bis  forest  home  where  he 
had  an  abundance  of  every  necessary  and 
man}'  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Sugar  and  sy¬ 
rup  from  the  maples,  Labrador  tea.  from  the 
woods,  coffee  from  roasted  acorns  and  beech¬ 
nuts;  venison  from  the  abundant  wild  deer, 
game  of  many  kinds,  the  rich  juicy  meat  of 
the  beaver;  grouse,  partridge,  teal  and  ducks, 
wild  geese,  pigeons,  hares,  bears,  and  other 
edible  animals  furnished  him  with  the  choicest 
food  and  the  richest  furs  for  his  bedding; 
bnckfikin  supplied  him  with  the  best  and 
warmest  of  clothing,  and  his  garden  stocked 
with  native  plums  and  berries,  and  planted 
with  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  other  vegetables  gave  him  abundance  of 
this  kind  of  food  and  a  good  deal  which  he 
had  sold  to  the  lumberers  in  the  Wintertime. 
When  the  mines  and  furnaces  were  worked 
these  gave  him  a  new  market  in  place  of  the 
old  oue,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
woods  and  of  the  minerals  there  hidden,  made 
his  services  greatly  in  request  by  explorers. 
And  no  man  could  have  been  more  eager  in 
the  accumulation  of  money  than  this  recluBe 
to  whom  it  might  be  thought  money  could 
have  had  no  value.  A  hidden  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  made  him  eager  in  its  pursuit,  and  no 
one  made  a  shrewder  bargain  than  he  when 
be  brought  his  dog-sled  to  the  settlements 
with  a  load  of  his  varied  produce,  or  his 
game,  for  sale.  Such  was  tl  is  hermit  in  his 
lonesome  dwelling;  but  hermit  as  he  was  his 
manner  of  life  exhibited  traces  of  a  refine¬ 
ment  and  culture  more  suited  to  a  polite  so¬ 
ciety  than  to  his  wild  surroundings.  His  hut 
was  hung  and  furnished  with  the  choicest 
furs  which  would  have  attracted  the  envy  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  luxurious  people. 
Outside  it  was  ornamented  with  cedar  bark 
in  the  most  intricate  pa  tel  work,  and  the 
ground  around  it  was  planted  with  groups  of 
kalmias  and  other  flowering  shrubs  and  wild 
flowers  which  dotted  over  a  grassy  lawn  that 
sloped  gradually  to  the  water’s  edge.  In  the 
center  of  this  lawn  tumbled  and  foamed  a 
small  waterfall  over  a  ledge  of  white  uud  red 
marble  and  this  natural  rockwork  had  been 
ornamented  with  ferns,  mosses,  and  trailing 
vines  that  he  had  brought  from  the  woods. 
Here  was  nature  in  its  most  exquisite  and 
charming  beauty  that  surpassed  in  every  way 
the  most  elaborate  efforts  of  art  in  the  way  of 
park  and  landscape  scenery ;  no  art  or  arti¬ 
fice  appeared,  all  was  natural,  simple  and 
beautiful. 

In  this  quiet  and  lovely  retreat  had  Josiah 
Jenkins  spent  twenty-four  years  when  an 
abrupt  change  was  made  in  the  course  of  his 
lonely  residence  by  the  arrival  at  his  home  of 
the  injured  man  Barley  Merritt.  No  one 
could  be  more  surprised  at  an  unexpected 
apparition  than  the  lumberers  at  the  Escanaba 
river  were  wheu  this  man,  dressed  in  buck 
skin,  with  long  flowing  white  hair,  uncovered 
by  hat  or  any  other  protection,  and  known 
only  to  a  few  of  the  older  hands,  rushed 
among  them,  shouting: 

“Men,  where’s  the  doctor?  QuickI  I  want 
the  doctor!” 

“The  doctor’s  off  a  fishing.” 

“Where  ?” 

“Up  the  river  at  the  beaver  meadow.” 

Without  a  word  of  reply  the  man  literally 
bounded  into  the  woods  leading  to  the  river 
and  making  a  straight  cut  for  the  meadows, 
across  a  neck  of  land  around  which  the  river 
bent  like  an  ox- bow.  The  path  was  well 
known  to  him,  every  rock  and  conspicuous 
tree  and  brooklet  was  familiar,  and  iu  a  short 
time  he  had  reached  the  meadows  and  had 
found  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  came,  but  his  labor  was  in  vain. 
He  pronounced  it  dangerous  to  attempt  the 
necessary  relief  until  the  inflammation  had 
subsided;  and  but  a  partial  attempt  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  restoring  the  patient  to  life  and 
after  a  few  days  to  consciousness  again. 

He  was  conscious;  conscious  of  what  was 
around  him;  but  he  did  not  recognize  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  nor  remember  any  thing  of  former 
occurrences.  All  his  former  life  was  a  blank. 
*  'The  lightning  struck  me,”  he  said,  and  be- 
'  yond  that  no  remembrance  existed  of  previous 


occurrences.  As  he  gained  strength  and  his 
hurts  healed,  h»  shook  his  head  slowly  as 
Jenkins  told  him  of  bis  former  history.  He 
did  not  seem  to  realize  the  story  any  more 
than  if  one  should  relate  to  a  person  a  story 
of  an  existence  before  he  was  born.  It  was 
more  than  a  blank;  it  was  incomprehensible; 
no  mental  effort  he  could  make  was  able  to 
create  an  idea  in  his  mind  relative  to  his  former 
life. — To  be  continued. 


PRACTICAL  VERSUS  MATTER-OF- 
FACT  PEOPLE. 


AM  I  practical,  or  only  matter-of  fact! 
This  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  which 
every  woman  might  profitably  ask  herself, 
particularly  those  women  who  spend  their 
lives  managing  a  smtll  income,  and  giving,  as 
they  are  bound  to  do,  strict  and  unflagging 
attention  to  endless  trifling  details.  And  yet 
the  question  itself,  put  in  that  particular  form, 
will  puzzle  many,  and  seem  senseless  and  un¬ 
intelligible,  even  though  the  idea  conveyed  in 
it  may  often  have  arisen  in  an  undefined 
shape,  and  troubled  a  poor  housekeeper’s 
mind.  Perhaps  I  am  writing  for,  and  being 
read  by  some  woman  whose  life  is  passed  in 
weighing  details  of  expenditure,  sliding  quick¬ 
ly  into,  and  climbing  wearily  out  of,  many 
tiny  fidgeting  difficulties  and  troubles,  all 
which  appear  so  trifling,  that  it  seems  quite 
wrong  to  have  one’s  mind  much  taken  up  by 
them. 

If  we  are  to  solve  this  difficulty,  let  us  de¬ 
fine  first  what  it  is  to  be  matter-of-fact,  and 
what  to  be  practical,  and  so  study  to  avoid 
the  one  and  cultivate  the  other. 

I  understand  by  matter-of  factness,  that 
low  quality  of  mind  that  makes  the  mate¬ 
rial  ever  present  to  us  as  a  solid  opaque 
wall,  beyond  which  we  see  no  distance  and 
no  better  world.  Matter-of  factness  studies 
matter  for  its  own  sake — as  an  end,  and 
not  as  a  means.  Those  who  are  possessed 
of  this  unfortunate  quality  never  can  rise, 
because  they  never  can  lift  their  eyes  from 
what  Bunyan  describes  as  their  own  muck 
rake,  and  the  heap  of  straw  and  sticks  they 
are  raking  together.  They  are  busy  for 
this  world,  but  they  utterly  despise  every¬ 
thing  but  what  they  call  common  sense; 
unaware  that  no  comm.n  sense  can  be  per 
fected  without  a  certain  admixture  of  un 
common  sense,  and  that,  when  we  cease  to 
imagine,  we  cease  to  live. 

And  now  for  the  other  side — the  practical. 
I  understand  by  practical  people  those  who 
are  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  claims  upon 
them,  both  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  and 
particularly  of  the  superior  claims  of  the 
former,  that  they  take  every  pains,  by  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  body’s  needs,  to  prevent  its 
gutting  into  the  way  of  the  soul  or  establish¬ 
ing  a  dominion  over  it.  They  are  quite  de¬ 
termined  the  spiritual  needs  shall  he  satisfied, 
and  to  do  this  they  are  particularly  patient 
and  just  towards  the  needs  of  the  body. 

To  give  an  example:  A  poor  woman  can 
only  get  to  church  once  on  a  Sunday.  She 
has  the  dinner  to  cook  and  the  family  to  wash 
and  dress,  and  perhaps  cannot  go  till  the 
afternoon.  She  will,  if  she  is  practical,  so 
arrange  and  study  her  work  that  it  shall  be 
really  out  of  the  way  by  that  time,  no  longer 
preying  on  her  mind  in  any  form.  An  un¬ 
practical  woman  would  forget  to  move  the 
kettle  off  the  fire,  or  she  would  leave  the  key 
in  the  latch  when  she  went  out,  and  only 
remember  when  half  way  through  the  service 
these  Important  omissions,  aud  consequently 
have  her  mind  distracted  all  the  rest  of  the 
time.  A  matter  of-fact  woman  would  say 
“she  had  her  house  and  family  to  attend  to,” 
and  would  simply  make  no  effort  to  go  to 
church  at  all. 

In  higher  life,  these  differences  are  just  the 
same,  and  often  more  observable.  The  lady 
who  puts  off  her  business  letters  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  a  time  when  visitors  may  come 
in,  is  unpractical.  Social  intercourse  ought 
(I  do  not  say  it  always  does,  but  it  ought)  to 
widen  our  world,  and  enlarge  our  sympathies. 
If  properly  managed,  it  might  much  more 
often  do  this  than  it  practically  does.  But  a 
lady  who  has  not  arranged  her  time  with  a 
view  to  it,  who  gets  caught  while  in  the  midst 
of  writing  important  letters  for  that  day’s 
post,  is  unpractical;  she  has  not  arranged 
rightly,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  a 
pleasure  and  a  refreshing  experience  becomes 
a  worry,  and  both  host  and  guests  are  glad  to 
part,  for  a  mutual  gene  has  set  in. 

In  the  Gospel  history,  Martha  meant  to  be 
practical,  but  she  was  only  matter-of  fact,  for 
she  ought  to  have  made  her  preparations 
before  our  Saviour  came  to  her  house.  Now, 
have  I  said  enough  to  prove  the  wide  difference 
between  these  qualities,  and  to  silence,  as  I 
hope  to  do,  the  self  righteous  observations  of 
some  of  my  matter-of  fact  acquaintances?  *  '  I 
am  afraid  I  am  a  very  practical  person,”  &c. 
which  means  secretly,  “  I  am  the  spring  on 
which  the  house  moves ;  but  you  don’t  appre¬ 
ciate  me,  being  yourselves  too  visionary  to 


understand  me.  While  I  am  in  this  world,  I 
am  not,  thank  God,  above  interesting  myself 
in  this  world.  I  am  charmingly  humble,  pray 
observe!  my  mind  rarely  travels  beyond  my 
butcher’s  and  biker's  books.  To  sum  up.  The 
material  rises  before  the  eyes  of  the  matter-of- 
fact  people  as  the  wall  of  the  room  they  live 
in,  bounding  the  view;  while,  to  the  practical 
one,  it  is  bat  the  glass  iu  the  windows,  which, 
while  equally  protecting  from  the  weather, 
gives  an  insight  into  a  wider  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  world.  The  chief  thought  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  ones,  is  to  keep  their  glass  uncracked  and 
clean,  and  for  this  result  grudge  no  labor. 
But  why?  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  the  glass?  No; 
it  is  that,  looking  through  it,  they  may  lose 
themselves  in  the  prospect  of  the  higher  world 
above,  their  constant  aim  being  so  to  pass 
through  things  temporal,  that  they  finally  lose 
not  the  things  eternal. 


for  IXXomrrt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


A  DAY’S  TROUTING. 


We  resolved  to  have  a  good  time  trouting, 
up  in  Sullivan  County,  and  that  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  leaving  the  women-folks 
at  home,  no  bother  then  about  checking 
baggage,  no  staying  at  a  first- class  hotel  over 
night  so  as  to  get  rested,  no  hurrying  in  the 
morning  to  get  together  the  gossamers,  um¬ 
brellas,  and  satchels,  before  we  could  start. 
No,  no;  to  have  a  good  time  was  our  plan, 
and  to  get  away  from  these  things  for  a  few 
days.  Sj  off  we  started  in  the  morning  boat 
for  Catskill,  reaching  there  in  the  afternoon, 
just  iu  time  for  the  stage,  which  lias  a  route 
of  some  20  miles  back  into  the  country ; 
and  which  our  freedom  from  feminine  lug¬ 
gage  permitted  us  to  run  after  and  stop,  only 
to  be  told,  “every  seat  taken,  sir.”  We  then 
returned  to  the  landing  and  hired  a  wagon’ 
into  which  we  soon  settled  ourselves  for  the 
long  ride.  Having  gone  along  several  miles 
we  were  made  aware  of  an  approaching  storm 
by  low  muttering  thunder  and  the  increasing 
darkness.  No  such  thing  as  an  extra  coat  or 
an  umbrella  was  to  be  found  in  the  party,  for 
we  had  sent  our  valise  on  ahead,  so  as  not  to 
have  anything  to  think  of,  requiring  care. 
Very  soon  the  darkness  closed  around  us, 
shutting  us  in  so  completely  that  we  could  not 
see  each  other’s  faces.  Our  situation  was 
somewhat  perilous,  for  on  one  ride  of  the 
road  was  a  steep  precipice  extending  several 
miles;  and  the  trees  were  so  large  and  den, e 
that  the  darkness  was  intensified,  if  ’twere 
possible. 

The  driver  who  was  accustomed  to  going 
over  this  road  every  day,  was  confident  of  his 
knowledge  of  it  and  ability  to  bring  us 
through  all  right,  when  the  storm  first  met 
us;  but  after  a  while  acknowledged  it  to  be 
“the  worst  storm  he’d  seen  in  going  on  six 
years,”  and  “reckoned  he’d  have  to  give  the 
horses  the  lines,  for  they  knew  the  road  better 
than  he  did.”  This  was  iu  some  degree  com¬ 
forting;  when  we  realized  that  he  did  not 
know  it.  So  moving  slowly,  we  went  on  and 
on  through  the  dense  woods,  seeing  the  road 
only  as  the  heavens  were  lit  by  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  hoping  soon  to  be  out  into 
the  open  country,  where  at  least  there  was  no 
danger  of  going  over  a  precipice  at  short 
notice,  when  we  felt  the  wag-on  tipping  over. 
Quick  as  thought  one  of  us  sprang  over  the 
side,  bolding  the  wheel  with  superhuman 
strength  until  the  rest  could  follow;  and  we 
all  pulled  together,  getting  it  back  in  the 
road  once  again. 

We  hardly  dared  venture  further,  yet  here 
we  were,  drenched  through  and  through; 
Bob’B  new  silk  hat  looking  like  anything  else, 
our  own  was  little  better.  Should  we  go  on, 
or  remain  until  the  storm  had  passed?  As 
there  was  but  little  likelihood  of  its  clearing 
for  several  hours,  we  agreed  to  push  on. 
There  was  a  package  of  daily  and  week  ly  pa¬ 
pers  for  one  of  our  company  who  had  gone 
on  ahead  several  days  before,  and  who  had 
not  seen  a  New  York  paper  in  that  time.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  these  serve  as  torches. 
The  thought  deserved  quick  action,  so  we 
opened  the  bundle  expecting  to  find  them  wet 
through,  l  ut  to  our  surprise  only  those  on  the 
outside  were  useless.  The  matches  in  our 
pockets  were  enclosed  in  a  safe,  and  we  were 
confident  of  being  able  to  light  these  im¬ 
promptu  torches,  which  was  done. 

We  ranged  ourselves  in  single  file,  going 
on  ahead  of  the  wagon  in  which  the  driver 
was  seated,  each  one  ready  to  light  his  torch 
as  the  other  grew  less :  and  so  on  we  went  un¬ 
til  the  opeu  country  was  reached. 

All  this  time  the  rained  poured  in  torrents; 
it  was  getting  well  along  toward  10  o’clock, 
and  we  strained  our  eyes  peering  through  the 
darkness  for  a  light  in  some  house  by  the  way. 
By  and  by  we  were  rewarded  at  sight  of 
what  we  had  so  longed  for,  and  drawing 
near  we  were  made  to  stand,  by  the  dogs  who 
1  came  towards  us,  barking  furiously.  Our 
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driver  was  acquainted  with  the  occupants  and 
hallooed  so  loud,  that  a  man  came  running 
outto  see  what  was  the  matter.  "We  presume 
our  pitiable  condition  touched  bis  heart,  for 
he  very  kindly  urged  us  to  hurry  in  out  of 
the  storm.  We  required  no  second  Invita¬ 
tion,  in  fact  could  have  done  so  without  any 
— only  opening  the  door  would  have  in¬ 
duced  us  to  enter.  They  spread  an 
inviting  repast  which  made  us  forget  our 
wet  clothing, (as  well  as  the  danger  just  passed 
through),  and  to  which  we  did  ample  justice. 
Of  course  we  were  compelled  to  remain  all 
night,  and  so  two  were  appointed  to  occupy 
the  double  bed.  while  one  was  afforded  the 
privilege  of  rooming  alone.  After  spreading 
out  the  clothing  so  that  the  process  of  drying 
could  still  go  on,  (for  it  had  begun  several 
hours  before)  we  made  ready  the  bed,  which 
looked  so  restfully  inviting,  for  us  to  plunge 
into  .In  we  went,  and  down, down  to  the  very 
spring*.  No!  not  springs  for  there  were  none, 
excepting  the  one  made  to  get  out  again — hnt 
to  the  hard  board  slats.  Well  this  did  seem 
too  much  to  bear  patiently;  all  our  hopes  of  a 
good  sleep  blasted  because  of  an  old-fashioned 
feather  bed  and  bedstead. 

“Of  two  evils  choose  the  least,”  which  we  did 
by  removing  the  bed  to  the  floor,  and  patted 
it  all  out  broad  and  smooth.  Then  we  stepped 
in  softly,  lying  down  carefully  so  as  not  to 
bury  ourselves  more  deeply  than  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  helped,  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  morning  broke  clear  and  beautiful,  and 
after  partaking  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  and 
thanking  our  host  for  bis  hospitality,  we 
started  on  our  journey  toward  the  trouting 
regions  where  our  friend  was  awaiting  us.  An 
hours  ride  brought  ns  to  our  destination,  and 
we  sat  down  for  a  quiet  chat  and  to  re¬ 
late  our  adventures,  which  was  soon  done  fur 
we  saw  from  the  windows  the  stream  running 
along  so  clear  and  heautiful,  where  was  to  be 
realized  the  hopes  which  had  stimulated  us  all 
along  the  journey.  After  dinner,  which  was 
a  real  farm-house  meal,  consisting  of  chicken 
pot-pie,  in  which  the  chicken  was  not  scarce, 
and  the  yelks  of  eggs  that  had  been  boiled 
hard,  were  generously  scattered  around  and 
through  it;  corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  potatoes; 
with  custard  pie  and  berry  pudding  for  des¬ 
sert.  We  never  can  forget  this  dinner,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  just  to  our  taste;  a  nice  light 
crust  in  a  pot  pie.  is  one  of  our  weaknesses. 
Well,  after  partaking  heartily  we  sauntered 
out  to  survey  the  fishing  ground  and  to  have 
a  good  smoke,  rejoicing  that  we  were  free; 
no  women  folk  to  wait  on,  and  no  children  to 
make  behave  and  so  show  their  home  training. 
We  were  at  liberty  to  do  and  go  where  we 
chose.  Our  walk  extended  several  miles,  and 
being  so  much  interested  in  the  scenery,  and 
enjoying  the  delightfully  invigorating  air,  did 
not  raise  our  eyes  to  look  through  the  trees 
and  up  into  the  sky,  for  we  had  not  forgotten 
that  it  rained  the  night  before,  and  was  con¬ 
fident  the  ground  did  not  require  refreshing 
again  for  several  days.  So  no  thought  of 
more  rain  occurred  to  us  until  we  were  made 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  had  no  control 
of  the  elements,  and  it  would  rain  in  spite  of 
our  opinion  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  did  pour 
in  torrents,  wetting  us  again  through  to  the 
skin.  Then  we  gave  up  the  prospect  of 
seeing  a  single  trout,  resolving  to  go  back 
home  and  make  an  humble  confession  to  our 
better  half,  that  another  time  we  would  not 
be  so  selfish,  for  the  very  elements  conspired 
to  punish  us  for  it;  but  in  the  future  would 
patiently  look  after  the  bundles,  take  care  of 
the  children,  in  fact  do  anything  that  would 
assure  us  a  good  catch  of  trout.  c.  c. 


KEEP  COOL. 


“Oh!  such  uncomfortably  hot  weather! 
Ninety  in  the  shade!  Hot,  hotter,  hottest!” 
Well,  I  declare,  I  am  tired  of  this  everlasting 
grumbling  about  hot  weather!  Just  as  if  the 
good  Lord  did  not  know  what  was  best  for 
us,  and  did  not  temper  the  weather,  as  is  just 
right.  He  don’t  have  to  watch  the  thermom¬ 
eter  to  see  how  to  regulate  the  heat  or  the 
cold.  Now  just  let  the  ice  water  alone  and  sit 

down,  and  we  will  reason  together.  No,  the 
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more  ice  water  you  drink  the  more  you  may, 
and  it  makes  you  uncomfortable,  and  keeps 
up  a  constaut  shower  of  perspiration  that  is 
unpleasant  and  disagreeable.  There  is  no  use 
in  stewing  and  fretting;  it  makes  matters 
worse  and  does  no  sort  of  good.  Keep  calm! 
“So  thirsty  ?”  just  take  a  bit  of  dry  cracker  iu 
your  mouth;  it  will  quench  your  thirst  in  a 
minute  and  you  will  feel  better.  A  stream 
of  water  running  down  your  throat  will  not 
keep  you  cool.  Better  apply  the  cold  water 
to  your  face  and  neck.  Now,  I  know  just 
how  it  is.  I  have  seen  days  that  were  a  great 
deal  warmer  than  this,  and  lived  through 
them.  I  have  cooked  dinners  for  hungry 
men,  done  a  big  ironing,  baked  and  washed 
right  along,  and  I  never  melted  yet.  I  never 
run  every  10  minutes  to  see  how  hot  it  was, 
either.  I  could  tell  by  my  own  feelings  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  thing  can  tell  me.  In  the  first 
place,  on  such  a  day  as  this  there  is  no  need 


of  putting  on  more  skirts  than  to  be  decent; 
you  don’t  want  a  ribbon  or  collar  tight 
around  your  neck,  and  you  had  better  let  ice 
water  alone  unless  you  sponge  off  your  face 
with  it  occasionally.  Then  sit  down  and  keep 
quiet;  this  constant  fldgetting  is  disagreeable 
to  yourself  and  everyone  about  you,  and  does 
no  good.  If  the  heat  is  too  oppressive,  so  you 
feel  faint,  it  is  because  the  external  heat  is 
greater  than  the  internal,  and  a  little  cayenne 
pepper  stirred  up  in  either  milk  or  a  cup  of 
water  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  make 
one  feel  cool.  Yes!  Cayenne  pepper!  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I  ever  found  that 
could  make  one  feel  so  comfortable  in  a  right 
hot  day  as  a  little  pepper.  It  is  better  than 
spirits  of  any  kind.  I  ought  to  know,  for  I 
have  used  it  for  years,  and  experience  is  a 
good  teacher. 

“The  air  is  so  hot!”  yes,  bat  that  can  be  set 
right.  Just  wring  out  a  sheet  from  cold  water 
and  hang  up  over  the  window.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  like  knowing  how  to  keep 
cool;  it  is  au  easy  matter  to  be  comfortable  if 
you  only  know  how. 

If  young  people  would  only  be  willing  to 
take  the  experience  of  old  folks  and  profit  by 
it,  they  might  save  themselves  a  world  of  pain 
and  trouble.  There  girls,  you  really  look  bet¬ 
ter,  and  I  know  you  feel  better.  Now  squeeze 
out  the  sponge  and  wet  the  top  of  your  heads 
and  wipe  off  your  faces,  do  not  look  at  the 
thermometer  again  till  evening,  and  you  can 
sit  and  sew  for  two  hours  and  be  cool  and 
comfortable.  I  “ought  to  be  a  doctor!”  No, 
indeed,  I  can  do  good  enough  in  the  world 
without  having  au  M.D,  hitched  on  my  name. 
I  never  wished  for  any  higher  position  than  to 
be  a  good  mother  and  make  my  children  good 
and  happy,  I  know  young  people  think  old 
folks  have  lots  of  crotchets  in  their  beads,  but 
let  me  tell  you,  it  takes  old  heads  for  counsel 
and  experience,  any  time  of  day.  Y ou  see, 
I  know  how  to  get  cool  and  keep  other  people 
COOl,  tOO.  GRANDMOTHER. 

- - 

DISCONTENT. 


Mus.  Rice,  her  afternoon’s  work  being 
done,  seated  herself  wearily  in  a  low  chair  on 
the  porch  to  rest  and  get  the  baby  to  sleep. 
“Oh,  dear,”  she  sighed,  as  a  train  of  passen¬ 
ger  coaches  rushed  across  the  fiel  l  iu  front  of 
her.  “Why  can’t  the  good  things  of  this 
world  be  more  evenly  distributed.  How  I 
should  enjoy  a  ride  on  the  cars.  Here  1  have 
to  plod  year  in  and  year  out  with  no  rest  or 
change— I’m  so  tired  of  it,  ”  and  she  threw’  a 
dissatisfied  glance  at  the  disappearing  train. 
If  she  could  have  been  aboard  of  the  cars 
towards  which  she  looked  so  longingly  she 
might  have  learned  wisdom  to  help  her  bear 
her  burdens  patiently. 

She  would  have  seen  a  woman  dressed  in 
the  finest  of  fabrics  who  would  have  gladly 
given  up  her  ease  and  silken  robes  for  such  a 
smiling  infant  as  lay  in  her  arms,  and  who 
would  have  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the  breath 
of  the  fresh  J  une  roses  and  clover  that  wasted 
their  sweetness  on  her  wandering  mind.  She 
might  have  seen  another  woman  who,  with 
true  New  England  grit,  was  taking  her  first 
journey  alone — a  long  one,  too,  to  the  far 
West,  where  her  husband  had  gone  a  few 
months  before  to  prepare  a  home  for  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  who  had  written  her  that  if  she  was 
able  to  make  the  journey  alone  it  would  be 
greatly  to  his  advantage  for  her  to  do  so. 
With  three  children,  one  a  child  in  her  arms 
like  this  other  one,  she  was  on  her  way,  bear, 
ing  up  bravely  uuder  the  fatigues  of  the  trip, 
but  longing  for  a  cup  of  pure,  cold  water  for 
the  restless  infant  in  her  lap;  and  as  she 
looked  from  the  car  window  and  saw  the  cosy 
home  of  our  complainer,  she  hoped  that  some 
day  such  a  home  might  be  hers,  and  thought 
how  she  should  enjoy  it.  So  little  do  we 
know  of  each  other’s  lives.  If  we  could  know 
more  of  other’s  trials  the  weak  might  learn 
strength  from  the  brave,  and  the  envious 
might  see  how  little  cause  they  had  for  dis¬ 
content.  B.  c.  D. 

- - 

Furnished  for  comfort. — “My  room  is 
fitted  up  entirely  with  reference  to  comfort,” 
said  a  friend  as  she  led  the  way  to  her  sitting- 
room.  It  was  her  private  room,  but  each 
member  of  the  family  understood  well  that  if 
he  or  she  wished  to  be  entirely  at  ease,  a  place 
was  provided  where  this  desire  might  be  real¬ 
ized.  The  chairs,  sofas,  cushions  and  foot, 
stools  were  all  for  comfort  first  and  for  good 
looks  afterwards,  though  there  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  air  of  home  and  happiness  pervading  the 
the  room.  Appreciating  the  fact  that  nothing 
is  less  ornamental  than  faded  or  soiled  fancy- 
work,  the  tidies,  pin  cushion  covers,  were  all 
of  some  material  which  would  not  show  dust 
and  wear  readily.  Drab  Turkish  towelling, 
brightened  with  shades  of  red,  was  much 
used,  A  pretty  mantel  lambrequin  was  made 
of  scarlet  all-wool  Java  canvas,  with  a  scroll 
worked  in  yellow  and  black  on  it.  There  was 
enough  of  “woman’s  handiwork”  to  give 


character  to  it,  but  it  was  not  of  the  elegant 
and  painstaking  kind,  which  cannot  be  used 
every  day  without  heing  mined.  A  few  books 
and  one  good  picture  were  in  the  room,  and 
altogether  it  gave  the  impression  of  boundless 
comfort. 

- 4  «  » - 

Good  taste  at  home. — It  is  wonderful 
what  a  tasteful  woman  can  do  in  the  way  of 
making  home  attractive. She  can  makea  garret 
beautiful  at  little  cost,  for  the  beauty  of  home 
depends  more  upon  an  education  and  refined 
taste  tbau  upon  mere  wealth.  If  there  is  no 
artist  in  the  house  it  matters  little  that  there 
is  a  large  balance  at  the  bank.  There  is  usu¬ 
ally  no  better  excuse  for  a  barren  home  than 
ignorance  or  carelessness.  A  little  mechani¬ 
cal  skill  can  make  brackets  and  shelves  for  the 
walls.  A  trifle  saved  from  daily  expenses  can 
now  and  then  put  a  new  book  upon  the  table 
or  shelf.  A  thoughtful  walk  in  the  woods  can 
gather  leaves  and  ferns  for  adorning  the  un¬ 
pictured  rooms.  The  expenditure  of  a  few 
shillings  can  convert  the  plain  window  into  a 
laboratory.  In  these  and  many  other  ways 
can  a  plain,  barren  room  be  changed  into  a 
scene  of  beauty. 

- •»  »  » 

A  good  wife  is  to  a  bad  man  wisdom 
strength  and  courage;  a  bad  one  is  confusion, 
weakness  and  despair.  No  condition  is  hope¬ 
less  to  a  man  where  the  wife  possesses  firm¬ 
ness,  decision  and  economy.  There  is  no  out" 
ward  propriety  which  can  counteract  indo¬ 
lence,  extravagance,  and  folly  at  home.  No 
spirit  can  long  endure  bad  influence.  Man  is 
strong,  but  his  heart  is  not  adamant.  He 
needs  a  tranquil  home,  and  especially  if  he  is 
an  intelligent  man,  with  a  whole  head,  he 
needs  its  moral  force  in  the  conflict  of  life.  To 
recover  his  composure,  home  must  be  a  place 
of  peace  and  comfort.  There  his  soul  renews 
its  strength  and  goes  forth  with  renewed 
vigor  to  encounter  the  labor  and  troubles  of 
life.  But  if  at  home  he  finds  no  rest,  and 
there  is  met  with  bad  temper,  jealousy  and 
gloom,  or  assailed  with  complaints  and  cen¬ 
sure,  hope  vanishes,  and  he  sinks  into  despair. 


FASHIONS. 


One  of  the  prettiest  of  summer  washing 
materials  for  dresses  is  glazed  satinette,  in 
patterns  of  large  flowers  in  natural  colors 
upon  a  dark  ground,  indigo,  prune,  myrtle- 
green,  garnet,  or  black  ;  red  carnations  are  a 
favorite  pattern,  next  come  sprays  of  roses, 
heartsease,  or  blue  cornflowers.  Light 
grounds,  in  such  shades  as  corn,  maize,  ficelle, 
bluish  gray,  are  also  very  pretty.  Among 
the  prettiest  fancy  patterns  we  must  note  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  designs;  borders  for 
trimming  the  costume  are  printed  in  similar 
patterns  more  closely  grouped  together,  and 
look  extremely  well  upon  a  dark  blue  or  red 
ground.  The  sunshade  is  made  to  match  the 
dress,  which  has  a  good  effect  with  toilets  of 
this  style. 

Light,  soft  silks,  such  as  brocaded  gauze, 
printed  or  checked  foulard,  and  summer  satin, 
compose  entire  dresses,  or  are  combined  with 
veiling,  or  musliu-de  lame.  Ecru  and  beige 
tissues  are  always  useful,  always  becoming, 
for  simple  and  economical  costumes. 

Although  washing  fabrics  are  very  charm¬ 
ing  to  wear  at  this  season,  it  is  quite  indispens¬ 
able  to  have  one  or  more  costumes  of  fine 
woolen  material  to  wear  upon  cooler  days. 
For  visiting  these  are  made  of  some  very 
light,  soft  woolen  tissue  combined  with  silk. 
The  skirt  short,  and  quite  plain,  is  made  of 
some  brocaded  material  iu  a  simple  pattern, 
such  as  purple  clover-leaves  or  a  pistachio- 
green  ground;  bodice  and  paniers  of  some  plain 
purple  fabric.  Tnis  bodice  Bhould  be  entirely 
void  of  ornament,  but  should  mould  the  w  ist 
in  perfection;  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  simp¬ 
ly  trimmed  with  narrow  purple  Outings  and 
pompons,  and  the  drapery  of  the  paniers  is 
artistically  looped  up  at  the  back. 

Very  pretty  costumes  of  satinette  in  large 
flower  patterns  upon  a  light  ground  are  made 
with  the  short  scant  skirt,  covered  over  the 
front  and  sides  with  slightly-gathered  flounces 
edged  with  renaissance  lace.  Paniers,  trim¬ 
med  with  similar  lace,  are  slanted  off  over  the 
hips  and  finished  at  the  back  into  a  slightly 
puffed  drapery,  also  edged  with  lace,  falling 
over  a  pleated  gore  of  the  material  in  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  plain  bodice  is  trim- 
med  with  lace  round  the  neck  and  down  the 
front.  The  sleeves  are  semi- short  and  also 
trimmed  with  lace. 

The  large  Oowery  patterns  of  the  new 
chintzes  and  satiuettes  appear  a  little  odd  to 
our  unaccustomed  eyes ;  but  they  are  pretty 
and  more  becoming  than  the  nondescript  de¬ 
signs  and  inperceptible  checks  which  have 
been  in  vogue  for  some  time.  The  light  tint¬ 
ed  patterns  especially  are  very  lovely.  We 
particularly  admire  a  pattern  of  pale  blue 
convolvuli  over  a  cream-colored  ground,  and 
another  of  pale  pink  roses  and  lilies  of- 
tbe  valley  over  a  very  white  water-green 
ground.  Both  were  trimmed,  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  with  renaissance  lace. 


Red  skirts,  dark  military  sacques,  red  tur¬ 
bans,  Sultan  sun  shades  of  Turkey  red,  and 
fans  half  a  yard  wide:  are  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  features  of  the  toilette  in  which  Baltimore 
^adies  appear  at  Cape  May. 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 


Mrs.  Kate  Chase  Sprague,  who  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  Summer  at  her  old  home, 
Edgewood,  near  Washington,  with  her 
daughters,  counts  among  her  treasures  her 
father’s  family  Bible.  It  contains  the  entry 
of  her  birth,  August  16,  1S40,  with  the  re¬ 
marks,  in  Mr.  Chase's  handwriting: — “The 
babe  is  pronounced  pretty.  I  think  it  quite 
otherwise.  It  is.  however,  well  formed,  and 
I  am  thankful.  May  God  give  the  child  a 
good  understanding,  that  she  may  keep  his 
Commandm  ent  s.  ” 

Valuable  Jewelry.— Collectors  of  coin 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  treasures  to  public  gaze  is 
afforded  by  fashion’s  latest  craze  of  making 
necklets,  bracelets,  and  brooches  entirely  of 
such  items.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
rage  will  obtain  a  hold,  since  the  generality 
of  us  find  work  sufficient  in  getting  coins  at 
all,  letting  alone  hoarding  them  up  for  curi¬ 
osities. 

Engagement  Rings. — Sapphires  are  at 
present  most  in  favor  as  settings  for  engage¬ 
ment  rings,  and  that  reminds  me  that  an  au¬ 
thority  on  such  matters  says  girls  are  in  error 
who  w  ar  the  bethrothed  circlet  on  the  third 
finger  <  the  left  hand,  the  proper  position  be¬ 
ing  the  (  lird  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

A  ha:  isome  lady  entered  a  dry  goods 
Btore  ana  inquired  for  a  “bow."  The  polite 
clerk  threw’  himself  back  and  remarked  that 
he  was  at  her  service.  ,  “Yes,  but  I  w’ant  a 
buff,  not  a  green  one,”  was  the  reply.  The 
young  man  went  on  measuring  goods  imme¬ 
diately. 

A  lady  put  her  watch  under  her  pillow  the 
other  night,  but  couldn’t  keep  it  there  because 
it  disturbed  her  sleep.  And  there,  all  the 
time,  was  her  bed- ticking  right  under  her,  and 
she  never  thought  of  that  at  all. 

Nilsson  was  a  1 4-year-old  girl,  singing  at, 
a  country  fair  in  Norway,  when  her  musical 
capabilities  first  attracted  notice. 


Hurtful  Insects  and  Sharp-eyed 
Children. 

So  far  this  has  been  a  season  of  wonderful 
insect  life,  for  the  pests  have  done  their  level 
best  to  devour  our  fruit,  and  destroy  in  many 
ways  the  results  of  our  labors.  The  “measur¬ 
ing  worm"  invaded  the  black  currant  field 
and  there  was  no  remedy.  We  tried  the  lime 
cure,  and  it  failed;  hellebore  was  of  no  account 
and  the  children  in  spite  of  payment  in  bright 
silver  pieces,  grew  tired  of  hand-picking,  so 
the  worms  ate  and  partly  destroyed  the  crop. 
But  in  hoeing  around  the  bushes,  the  boys 
found  hundreds  of  little  brown  rolls  of  shining 
substance.  These  were  the  chrysalids  and 
being  destroyed  we  were  saved  from  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  our  enemies.  For  the  de¬ 
struction  of  injurious  inseets  there  is  nothing 
better  than  sharp  eyed  children  after  they  are 
once  interested,  as  all  children  should  be,  in 
the  study  of  Natural  History.  They  see 
and  study  what  older  eyes  would  fail  to 
observe.  Annie  L.  Jack. 


Domestic  Cjcoboiihj 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


RUGS  AT  AUNT  SYLVIA’S. 


MAY  MAPLE. 


“  Now,  I’ll  just  fold  up  the  carpets  that  be- 
loug  to  the  dining-room,  and  the  two  breadth- 
strip  1  have  had  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  put 
them  away’  for  the  Summer;”  said  Aunt  Syl¬ 
via  one  day  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  she  threw 
down  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  “for  one  of 
the  Rural  writers  says  rugs  are  more  health¬ 
ful  than  dusty  carpets.  I  have  material 
enough  to  make  all  that  are  necessary,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  the  ragin’  style,  we  may  as  well 
be  among  tbe  leaders  of  the  fashion  as  any 
one.  I  guess  though  I’ll  bring  the  rugs  from 
the  chambers  and  make  some  handsomer  ones 
to  replace ’em” 

Accordingly  Hetty,  the  daughter,  com¬ 
panion  and  maid  of  all  work,  was  called  from 
the  kitchen  table,  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter;  for  that  day  she  was  to  finish 
the  Spring  cleaning.  Of  course,  Hetty  was 
pleased  with  the  idea,  for  there  would  be  no 
trouble  with  muling  down  obstinate  carpets, 
and  she  would  be  through  with  the  cleaning 
very  soon.  Thanks  to  the  good  old  Rural 
for  the  nice  suggestion.  By  noon  the  rooms 
were  fresh  and  as  clean  as  a  new  tin  pan,  and 
Hetty  thought  they  did  look  particularly  in¬ 
viting,  dotted  here  and  there  with  oddly- 
shaped,  gay-colored  rugs.  Aunt  Sylvia  said 
they  reminded  her  of  the  pictures  she  used  to 
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see  in  the  old  school  atlas  of  the  islands  in 
the  mid  ocean,  and  the  fertile  spots  in  the 
desert. 

After  a  few  hours  Hetty  came  tripping  into 
the  dining  room,  which  was  often  the  after¬ 
noon  sitting-room,  looking  as  fresh  and  spark¬ 
ling  as  though  house  cleaning  had  never  been 
in  her  thoughts.  But  as  she  crosses  the  dining 
room  one  slippered  foot  is  partially  caught 
under  the  edge  of  the  rug,  which  turns  half 
way  over,  reminding  one  of  a  huge  turn  over 
pie.  She  8toop3  to  replace  it,  and  while  doing 
so  hears  a  gentle  rap  at  the  door,  she  opens  it 
and  welcomes  s«;ne  lady  friends  who  are  out 
making  calls.  A  half  dozen  times  duriug  the 
half  hour's  chat,  were  those  rugs  replaced  by 
one  and  another  of  the  little  party.  Each  in 
turn  dubbed  rugs  a  nuisance,  that  must  be 
put  up  with,  because  they  were  going  to  be 
the  fashion.  Later  in  the  afternoon  a  young 
gentleman  called,  be  stepped  upon  rug  No.  1, 
with  becoming  gravity;  after  saluting  Hetty 
in  a  remarkably  friendly  manner,  he  stalked 
across  the  room  with  the  grace  and  majesty 
of  one  of  the  proud  lords  of  creation  to  greet 
his  future  mother-in-law  with  due  reverence. 
When  almost  within  reach  of  her  outstretched 
hand  he  finds  his  feet  caught  seemingly  in  a 
net;  he  endeavors  to  keep  from  falling  but  in 
vain,  he  loses  his  balance  and  comes  to  the 
floor,  striking  his  face  against  a  corner  of  the 
louDge,  badly  bruising  his  nose.  It  was  some¬ 
time  before  Eoenezer  was  himself  again,  for 
the  accident  had  brought  not  t  nly  a  headache 
but  a  disappointment,  for  he  had  come  to  take 
Hetty  to  a  “social”  that  had  been  gotten  up 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  now  they  must  re¬ 
main  at  home.  It  would  seem  that  there  had 
been  trouble  enough  with  rugs  for  one  after¬ 
noon,  but  the  disasters  had  not  all  been  num¬ 
bered  yet.  For  when  the  evening  shadows 
were  beginning  to  fall,  Jedadiah  came  up  the 
walk  with  two  brimming  pails  of  milk; 
straight  across  the  kitchen  floor  to  the  pantry 
he  bends  his  steps  as  he  whistles  the  tune  of 
“The  girl  I  left  behiud  me,”  when,  suddenly, 
his  foot  is  caught  in  the  great  square  table 
rug,  and  pails,  milk,  and  man  come  to  the 
floor,  with  a  jingle,  splash  and  thud,  quickly 
followed  by  some  very  significant  words. 

Aunt  Sylvia  mourned  the  loss  of  so  much 
cream;  Hetty  scolded  about  that  great  milk 
stain  on  her  otherwise  white  floor  and  Jedai- 
diah  declared  he  had  nearly  broken  his  arm 
against  a  chair  that  stood  somewhere  in  the 
room.  When  Hetty  retired  that  night,  she 
said  her  work  that  day  had  been  more  tire¬ 
some  than  during  the  whole  term  of  house- 
cleaning,  and  she  didn’t  believe  her  health 
would  improve  very  much.  The  week  follow¬ 
ing  cousin  Jenetteoame  on  a  visit,  bringing 
her  two  children  aged  five  and  three  years. 
The  afternoon  had  passed  pleasantly,  and  sup¬ 
per  was  nearly  ready,  when  the  ladies  stepped 
into  the  flower  yard  to  chat  over  the  bright 
Spring  beauties  that  were  everywhere  to  be 
seen,  leaving  the  little  ones  busy  with  their 
play.  Presently  there  came  a  scream  and  a 
crash  simultaneously ;  hastening  in  doors  they 
found  the  table  overturned,  and  little  three- 
year-old  Jeuuie’s  face  covered  with  blood  from 
a  fearful  wound  in  the  side  of  her  head.  In 
their  childish  glee  feet  and  rugs  had  become 
entangled,  and  a  fall,  scattered  viands,  and 
broken  dishes  were  the  results. 

Two  hours  later  Aunt  Sylvia’s  dining-room 
and  kitchen  had  regained  somewhat  of  their 
former  order  and  little  Jennie  with  bandaged 
head  was  quietly  sleeping. 

A  consultation  by  Auntie  and  her  daughter 
might  have  been  heard,  although  in  subdued 
tones,  and  the  conclusion  banished  loose  rugs 
.  from  the  living  rooms,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  outer  doors,  and  the  following 
day  the  nicely  cleaned  carpets  were  brought 
down  by  Hetty  from  the  attic,  and  nailed 
snugly  to  the  floor;  for  which  service  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  every  member  of  the 
family,  and  of  him  who  hoped  to  be  a  mem 
ber  in  the  near  future. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

RIBBON  CAKE. 

Two-and-a-half  cups  of  sugar,  one  of  butter, 
one  of  sweet  milk,  a  tea  spoonful  of  cream -of - 
tarter,  half  a  tea  spoonful  of  soda,  four  cups 
flour,  four  eggs.  Reserve  u  third  of  this  mix* 
ture  and  bake  the  remainder  in  two  loaves  of 
the  same  size.  Add  to  third  reserved,  one  cup 
of  raisins,  a  fourth  of  a  pound  of  citron,  one 
cup  of  currants,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
molasses,  a  tea-spoonful  each  of  all  kinds  of 
spice.  Bake  in  a  tin  the  same  size  as  other 
loaves.  Put  the  three  loaves  together  with  a 
little  icing  or  currant  jelly,  placing  the  fruit 
loaf  iu  center,  frost  top  and  sides. 

CORN  FRITTERS. 

Mix  well  together  one  quart  of  grated  sweet 
corn,  two  cups  of  milk,  one  cup  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonfal  of  butter  and  two  eggs  well  beaten. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  like 
griddle  cakes. 

COTTAGE  PUDDING. 

One  cup  each  of  sugar  and  milk,  one  egg  > 


three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one 
pint  of  flour,  two  teaspoon  fuls  of  baking 
powder.  Serve  with  sauce. 


MARBLE  CAKE. 


lUat  ©gtste. 


(Light.)  One  cup  sugar,  half  a  cup  each  of 
butter  and  milk,  whites  of  three  eggs,  two 
cups  flour,  one-and  a-half  teaspoonful  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder. 

(Dark.)  Half  a  cup  each  of  brown  sugar  and 
molasses,  one-fourth  cup  each  of  butter  and 
milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  the  yelks  of  three 
eggs,  one-and-a-half  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  allspice.  Miss  Minnie  Voorhis. 

Spring  Valley. 

JELLY  FROM  WILD  FRUITS. 

Wild  plum  jelly. — Cover  the  plums  for 
an  instant  with  boiling  water  and  turn  off  im¬ 
mediately,  this  draws  out  the  bitter  taste  in 
skins.  Steam  the  plums  in  an  earthen  dish 
over  boiling  water  until  the  skins  crack. 
Drain  on  a  sieve  (without  pressing)  until  all 
the  juice  runs  off.  Strain  this  juice,  put  into 
a  porcelain  kettle  and  boil  20  minutes,  skim¬ 
ming  carefully.  Allow  a  pound  of  granulated 
sugar  to  a  pint  of  the  juice. 

Put  the  sugar  on  a  flat  dish  in  the  oven  and 
heat  so  hot  that  you  cannot  bear  the  hand  on 
it,  but  one  must  have  care  that  it  does  not 
brown.  Add  the  hot  sugar  to  the  juice  and 
boil  five  minutes  longer. 

Housekeepers  living  where  wild  plums  are 
plentiful  will  find  that  excellent,  as  also  fine- 
looking  jelly  can  be  made  by  following  the 
above  recipe. 

WILD  GRAPE  JELLY. 

Gather  the  fruit  before  perfectly  ripe,  that 
is,  before  a  frost.  Put  into  an  earthen  dish, 
(add  not  a  particle  of  water)  cover  and  place 
in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  until  the  grapes 
are  thoroughly  cooked.  Press  through  a  sieve 
then  through  a  jelly  bag.  Heat  the  sugar, 
allowing  same  quantity  as  for  plum  jelly. 
Boil  the  juice  20  minutes,  skim,  add  the  hot 
sugar  aud  boil  five  minutes  longer. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

INK  STAINS. 

M.  TV.  H.  wants  to  know'  how  to  remove 
ink  stains  from  linen  and  muslin? 

Ans. — They  may  be  readily  removed  from 
white  goods  by  means  of  a  little  diluted  oxalic 
acid.  Dissolve  a  very  small  quantity  in  a 
little  bot  water,  wet  the  spots,  rubbing  with 
the  fingers  and  at  once  rinse  in  clear  t>  ater 
repeatedly,  as  the  acid  will  injure  the  fabric, 
Should  the  spots  prove  obstinate,  wet  again 
with  the  solution,  afterwards  rinsing.  If  a 
redd'sh  brown  mark  remains  it  can  be  remov¬ 
ed  by  dipping  it  into  a  little  chloride  of  lime 
water  washing  it  then  in  clear  water.  Oxalic 
acid  is  highly  poisonous  and  should  be  used 
with  great  care.  Label  it  poison  and  keep  it 
out  cf  the  way  of  growu  people  as  well  as 
children.  Ink  may  sometimes  be  removed 
from  delicate  colored  fabrics  by  wetting  the 
spots  in  milk  and  then  covering  them  with 
common  salt.  This,  however,  must  be  done 
before  the  garments  have  been  washed.  Still 
another  way  is  to  dip  the  goods  in  melted  (not 
hot,  for  that  might  change  the  color)  tallow. 
Scrape  off  the  tallow  when  cold  and  repeat 
until  the  stain  disappears. 

GREASE  STAINS  FROM  A  WALL  PAPER. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  B.  wants  to  know  what  will 
take  out  the  ugly  marks  on  her  parlor  wall 
paper,  made  by  persons  leaning  against  it 
having  oil  on  their  hair? 

Ans. — Get  some  pipe  clay,  mix  it  with 
water  to  the  consistency  of  cream  and  lay  it 
on  the  spots.  Leave  it  on  twenty -four  hours, 
then  remove  with  a  knife  or  brush.  If  the 
grease  is  not  all  out  repeat. 

WASHING  CHINTZ. 

Mrs.E.J.G.  wants  to  know  how  to  wash  her 
chintz  curtain  so  as  to  preserve  their  gloss  and 
color. 

Ans. — Boil  two  pounds  of  rice  in  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  until  soft;  then  pour  into  a  tub, 
let  stand  until  quite  cool,  put  iu  the  chiutz. 
(If  you  have  a  quantity  of  goods  you  will 
need  more  water)  and  rub  the  rice  on  the 
goods  instead  of  soap.  Wash  iu  this  way  un¬ 
til  you  think  the  dirt  is  out.  Have  two  pounds 
more  of  rice  boiled  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  strain  the  rice  from  the  water  and  mix 
it  (the  rice)  with  clear  warm  water  and  rub 
the  ehiptz  through  this.  Wring  out,  snap 
off  the  rice  aud  pass  through  the  clear  rice 
water  which  should  be  blued. 


Tllie  Horsford  Almanac  A  Cook  Book 

sent  free  on  application  to  Rumford  Chemical 
Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

•  ♦  ♦ - 

Horseford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

(As  a  Brain  Tonic.) 

Dr.  E  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O., 
says:  “From  my  experience  can  cordially 
recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  es- 
specially  in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dispep- 
sia,  etc.,  etc. 


QUENCH  NOT  THE  SPIRIT 

“Mother,  that  man  looks  tired  rnd  dusty, 
and  I'm  sure  these  little  children  would  like  a 
cold  drink.” 

“Nonsene!  Wbat  if  they  would?  You’ll  have 
enough  to  do  if  you  commence  watting  upon 
every  emigrant  that  halts  under  our  trees  for 
five  minutes.” 

Some  way  last  Sunday’s  sweet  lesson,  that 
had  haunted  Annie  Snow  ever  since,  came  to 
her  mind  in  strange  mockery  of  her  mother’s 
rebuff  “A  cup  of  cold  w*ater  only  in  my 
name,”  She  wanted  to  give  it  to  the  dirty, 
tired-looking  children,  peering  from  the  white- 
covered  emigrant  wagon,  but  she  could  not 
now;  the  sweet  bud  of  generous  impulse  was 
crushed ;  the  tiny  sprout  from  the  good  seed 
of  the  Sunday  lesson,  trodden  heedlessly  un¬ 
der  foot;  the  Spirit  was  quenched. 

“Mother,”  said  she,  trembling,  a  few  days 
later,  “I’ve  broken  two  goblets.  I  didn’t 
mean  to,  but” — 

“Oh,  you  careless  child!  And  then  you  come 
and  tell  of  it.  just  as  if  you  were  glad !  I’m 
more  out  of  patience  than  ever!” 

Annie  turned  away  with  slow-filling  eyes. 
She  only  meant  to  be  truthful  in  the  truest 
sense.  Did  it  occur  to  her  mother  that  she 
would  have  given  her  a  more  severe  repri¬ 
mand  if  she  had  not  told  her  at  once  of  the 
accident? 

Once  more  the  sweet  Spirit  was  quenched, 
the  trembling  feet  had  tried  the  path  of  truth 
but  TUde  hands  made  it  too  thorny,  and  they 
turned  back  bleeding  and  bruised.  Ah!  what 
were  a  thousand  goblets  iu  comparison ! 

Yet  Annie  loved  her  mother  dearly,  for  she 
was  not  always  hasty  or  unjust,  only  “nerv¬ 
ous”  at  sometimes,  and  exceedingly  irritable 
at  all.  And  when  one  day,  years  after,  An¬ 
nie’s  boy-lover  at  school  gave  her  the  fairest 
moss-rose  buds  his  little  garden  afforded,  with 
a  whispered  word  that  made  her  cheek  flush 
with  pleasure,  she  went  straight  to  tell  her 
mother  the  story. 

“Dear  mamma,”  the  tremulous  voice  and 
speaking  eye  almost  completed  the  poem- 
“Dear  mamma,  may  I  tell  you  something?” 

“Don't  bother  me,  Annie,  I’ve  no  time  to 
stop  now.  I  must  get  this  tucking  done  be¬ 
fore  daTk.  Go  and  set  the  table  for  tea.” 

Quenched  once  more.  Yet  the  mother 
would  hardly  believe  it  her  own  work  if  An¬ 
nie  engaged  herself  by-aud-by  without  wait¬ 
ing  to  tell  her  mother,” 

O,  friends,  do  we  not  too  often  forget  that 
to  be  truly  Christ-like  we  must  reverence  the 
Spirit  which  is  moving  the  hearts  of  “these 
little  ones.”  that  of  them,  not  of  us,  was  it 
said,  “Of  such  i9  the  kingdom  of  Heaven?” 

Let  us  bo  careful  that  we  “quench  not  the 
Spirit,”  which  moves  them  to  do  anything 
geuerous,  loving,  truthful  or  confiding,  though 
it  is  not  in  the  most  convenient  season  or 
pleasing  manner,  lest  these  good  impulses 
that  would  render  our  latest  years  our  happi¬ 
est,  the  holy  truth  which  would  be  at  once  a 
girdle  of  strength  aud  a  coronet  of  beauty 
that  sweet  confidence  which  countless  wealth 
cannot  buy,  be  with  the  Spirit  which  prompts 
them,  forever  quenched. — Standard. 


DUTY  THROUGH  LOVE. 

We  urge  the  duties  of  Christianity  upon  the 
conscience  of  men ;  but  duties  are  constraints 
till  they  are  changed  into  charms  by  love. 
The  very  word  duty  is  a  harsh  one  until  the 
heart  grasps  it,  and  then  the  lowliest  service 
and  the  boldest  endeavor  are  cheerfully  ac¬ 
cepted  aud  welcomed.  To  win  men  to  the 
performance  of  Christian  duties  it  is  necessary 
to  win  them  to  the  love  of  Him  who  requires 
them,  and  to  the  love  of  those  for  whose  bene¬ 
fit  they  are  required. — Dean  Stanley. 


It  is  wonderful  how  men  change  to  a 
changed  heart!  Being  enabled  ourselves  we 
see  noble  things,  and  loving  find  out  love. 
Little  touches  of  courage,  of  goodness,  of  love, 
in  men,  which  formerly  looking  for  perfection 
we  passed  by,  now  attract  us  like  flowers  be¬ 
side  a  dusty  highway.  We  take  them  as  keys 
to  the  character,  and  door  after  door  flies 
open  to  us. 

An  every  day  religion — one  that  loves  the 
duty  of  our  common  walk;  one  that  makes  an 
honest  man:  one  that  accomplishes  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  growth  in  the  subject:  one 
that  woi  ks  in  all  weather,  and  improves  all 
opportunities,  will  best  aud  most  healthily 
promote  the  growth  of  a  church  and  the 
power  of  the  Gospel. 


The  church  is  like  a  garden  filled  with 
flowers  of  every  species  and  clime;  it  is  like 
an  autumn  in  which  the  highest  and  deepest 
tones  blend  in  wonderful  harmony ;  and  like  a 
body  whose  members  have  each  its  peculiar 
form  and  function,  yet  are  ruled  by  the  same 
head  and  subservient  to  the  same  end.  This 
should  shame  bigotry  and  inspire  catholic  ity. 


PEACH  ORCHARD 

FOR  SAFE! 

In  the  Famons  Fruit  Belt  of  Michigan. 

About  5.000  young,  bearing  trees  In  excellent 
condition,  estimated  to  yield  10,000  baskets  of  fruit 
tbe  present  season;  beautifully  located  On  Wbltn 
Lake,  near  the  thriving  villages  of  Montague  and 
Whitehall,  on  the  C.  and  W.  M  Kalirond,  In  Muske¬ 
gon  County,  and  within  throe  miles  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Steamers  uuiiy  between  Montague  and  Chicago  and 
other  lake  ports.  Spacious  and  elegant  family  rest 
dence  vpry  nleasnntly  located  ;  extensive  fruit  houses, 
B tables,  arid  other  buildings-  *l«p,«>n  same  premises, 
a  VINEYARD  of  about  (HX)  bearing  vines,  and  other 
fruits.  This  is  a  very  attractive  and  desirable  piece 
of  property.  Address 

CHAS.  H.  COOK, 

Montague,  Mich. 


THE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Go. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  productive'fann* 


colleges,  estates  nnd  private  individuals.  Coupon  Bonds, 
interest  and  prinrfpalpatd  on  day  of  maturity  at  tbe 
Third  National  Bank  in  NervIorkClty. 
Funds  promptly  placed.  Large  experience.  No  losses. 
Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land.  N o  delays  In  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest-  On!  y  Hie  very  choicest  loans  accepted. 
Full  information  given  to  those  seeking  Safe  nnd 
profitable  investments.  Send  for  circular,  ref¬ 
erences  and  sample  documents. 

F.  M.  PERKINS.  Pre  j.  L.  IT,  PERKINS.  Sec. 

J.T.  WARN  L,  Vice  Pres.  0.  Ur,  GILLETT,  Treas. 
N.F.  HART.  Auditor. 


I  Ml  1^0  Agricultural, Grazing.Frult  and  Timber 
If*  ll  U  O  biKy.  and  Team  Also  Chattanooga 
hi  »«  ■  fcc  City  property.  For  catalogues  send 
green  stamp  to  J.  N.  Brown  .ft  Co.,  132  Vine  Sc.,  Cin.,  O, 


TO  THE  WEST. 

The  pro  tits  a"d  advantages  of  combined  settlement 
In  large  nu  ml  ter#  secured  to  MK  tlBKRS  by  MU¬ 
TUAL  PLAN.  For  a  small  Burn,  (payable  when  ready 
(OtafeepoMxxitafr),  von  get  nrarlu  a  year'*  time,  if  de¬ 
sir'd,  to  acquire  choice  land  ana  interest  In  Assocta 
tlon  WORTH  FULLY  FIVE,  1 1  MRS  ITS  COST.  Earliest 
applicants  secure  best  terms.  For  information  apply 
at  once.  ENTERPRISE  COLONY,  2?4  Broadway.  N .  Y 


pttiSttiUatteottai. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  liorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


II.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  luo  and  112  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


^  ^  ^ 


WELLS.  RICHARDSON  A  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 


C3TFor  several  years  we  nave  furnished  the 
Dairymen  of  America  With,  an  excellent  arti¬ 
ficial  color  for  butter;  so  meritorious  that  it  met 
with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International 
Dairy  Fairs. 

tarTtut  by  patient  and  scientific  Chemical  re¬ 
search  we  have  improved  in  several  points,  and 
now  offer  this  new  color  as  the  best  in  the  trorid. 

It  Will  Not  Color  tbe  Buttermilk.  It 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


Strongest,  Brightest  and 


tvr.tnd,  while  prepared  in  oil.  is  so  compound 
ed  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid. 

tFSEWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  all 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

MTH  you  cannot  get  llie  “improved"  write  us 
to  know  where  ami  how  to  get  it  without  extra 
expense.  (16) 

WELLS,  RHIURDSOS  &  »'<k.  nnrllogtnit,  Tt. 


f*  B  #4  In  abundance,— S->  Million  pounds 
II  k"  imported  bust  year. — Prices  lower 
^  U  than  ever.— Agents  warned.— Don't 

|  U  waste  time.— Send  for  circular. 

10  lbs.  Good  Black  or  mixed,  for  $1. 
10  lbs.  Fine  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $9. 
10  lbs.  Choice  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $3. 

Send  for  pound  sample,  17  cts.  extra  for  postage. 
Then  get  up  a  club  Choicest  Tea  In  the  world.— 
Largest  variety.—  Pleases  everybody  —Oldest  Tea 
House  In  America.— No  chromo— No  Humbug.— 
Straight  business  — Value  for  money. 

BOB’T  WELLS, 43  Vest)  St„N.  V.,P.O.  Box  I28J. 


a  week.  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  tree.  Address  True  H  Co.  Augusta  M 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Congress  Adjourns.— After  a  long  strug¬ 
gle  to  adjourn,  Congress  accomplished  that 
feat  on  Tuesday,  Aug  8th,  at  three  o’clock, 
p.  in.  Owing  to  the  noise  and  confusion  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  close  of  the  session  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Bayard's  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
for  adjournment  sine  die  at  eleven  o'clock  p. 
m.  that  day  was  not  heard  or  recorded  by  the 
Clerk.  The  vote  of  Mr.  Bayard,  if  recorded, 
would  have  made  a  majority  of  one  in  favor 
of  an  adjournment  sine  die  on  Monday  night. 
The  session  covered  246  days  and  was  one  of 
of  the  longest  ever  inflicted  upon  the  country. 
The  first  session  of  the  33d  Congress  adjourned 
August  7,  1854,  after  sitting  for  the  same  cum 
ber  of  days,  the  first  session  of  the  44th  lasted 
254  days  and  adjourned  August  15,  1876,  and 
the  first  session  of  the  34th  continued  261  days 
to  August  18,  1856.  The  first  session  of  the 
32d  lasted  275  days,  while  the  31st  made  the 
longest  record  of  all  by  sitting  302  days  from 
December  3, 1849,  to  September  30,  1850. 

The  closing  days  were  disgraced  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Appropriation 
Bill  over  the  President’s  veto,  and  now  the 
majority  of  Congressmen  are  at  home  trying 
to  explain  to  their  constituents  why  “they 
acted  so.”  The  President  is  now  in  New  York 
for  a  few  days  and  the  members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  are  “  rusticating”  in  various  places. 

The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  through  its  Garfield  Monument  Commit¬ 
tee,  have  determined  to  give,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of 
August  5, 1882, a  National  Fair  and  Bazaar, in¬ 
dustrial  and  art  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  the 
Rotunda  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  commencing  on  the  25th 
day  of  November,  1882,  and  ending  on  the  3d 
day  of  December,  1882,  its  object  being  to 
raise  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  fund6  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  a  statue  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  the  memory  and  honor  of  the  late 
President  Garfield. 

A  list  of  422  appointments  to  clerkships  in 
the  Pension  Office, the  first  batch  of  the  800  pro, 
vided  for  in  the  Legislative  bill,  has  been  made 
public.  According  to  this  list,  of  the  422  ap¬ 
pointments,  New  York  gets  39;  Pennsylvania 
41;  Illinois,  25  and  Kentucky  24,  and  in  these 
fou  rStates  the  Stalwart  element  is  fully  recog¬ 
nized.  In  New  York  Mr.  Hiscox  gets  3 
places,  Mr.  Crowley  5,  and  Mr.  Miller  3.  Mr. 
Lapham  fails  to  get  a  single  place.  In 
Pennsylvania  Don  Cameron  gets  IS;  in  Illinois 
Mr.  Logan  gets  7,  and  in  Kentucky  Represen¬ 
tative  John  D.  White,  who  was  Chairman  of 
his  delegation  to  the  Chicago  Convention  and 
has  a  “306”  medal,  gets  21  out  of  tb  24  places 
New  York  gets  one  $1,600  clerkship,  seven 
places  in  the  $1,400  class,  13  in  the  $1,200  class 
12  in  the  $1,000  class,  five  in  the  $900  class, and 
one  in  the  $720  class. 

The  great  strikes  are  all  collapsing.  Ihe 
New  York  freight  handlers’  strike  has  ended, 
and  the  men  are  allowed  to  seek  work  where 
they  can  get  it.  The  Unions  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  attempt  of  the  National  tube 
works  at  McKeesport,  Pa. ,  to  start  with  non¬ 
union  men  is  reported  as  an  assured  success. 
The  old  hands  are  rapidly  leaving  the  amal¬ 
gamated  association  and  returning  to  their 
old  places,  in  all  there  are  now  500  men  at 
work,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  further  rioting. 
The  outcome  has  of  course  encouraged  manu¬ 
facturers  at  Pittsburg,  and  some  ills  there 
will  start  with  non-union  men  in  a  few  days 
unless  the  whole  strike  is  abandoned.  About 
250  of  the  strikers  were  at  work  in  the  Har¬ 
mony  Mills,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  this  week,  and  the 
company  chink  that  over  1,000  will  return  to 
work  soon. 

Trenor  W.  Park,  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  has 
promised  to  give  40  of  New  York’s  poor  chil¬ 
dren  a  mouth  of  fresh  air  and  happiness  at 
his  country  home. 

Members  of  the  first  Congress  were  paid  by 
the  State.  Massachusetts  paid  $8  a  day  and  ex¬ 
penses,  New  Hampshire  allowed  a  guinea  a 
day,  a  servant  and  two  horses,  Rhode  Island 
40  shillings  a  day,  North  Carolina  £50  a  year, 
South  Carolina  £300  a  year,  and  Georgia 
£100  a  month  for  actual  service. 

The  report  comes  from  Chicago  that  the 
propeller  Menominee  encountered  in  mid-lake 
on  Tuesday  night  a  thick,  cold  cloud,  which 
burst  on  her  decks,  covering  them  with  snow 
and  slush  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  For  five 
minutes  the  atmosphere  was  like  thai  of  Win¬ 
ter,  but  as  the  steamer  was  moving  rapidly 
she  soon  came  into  a  warm  temperature.  The 
incident  is  unprecedented,  but  the  facts  are 
vouched  for  by  other  officers  and  passengers, 
and  the  story  is  corroborated  by  the  ther¬ 
mometric  condition  of  that  night.  Tally  one 
for  Vennorl  J 

The  boiler  of  the  Bteamer  Gold  Dust  ex¬ 
ploded  on  the  7th,  and  the  vessel  was  burned 
to  the  water’s  edge  and  sunk  200  yards  north 


of  Hickman,  Ky.  There  were  106  persons  on 
the  Gold  Dust.  Of  these  64 'were  put  on  board 
the  City  of  Alton,  13  are  dead,  12  were  badly 
burned  and  left  at  Hickman  and  17  are  miss¬ 
ing.  All  the  ladies  on  board  were  saved. 
The  Gold  Dust  was  built  in  1878  by  Captain 
E.  W.  Goukl  at  a  cost  of  $59,000.  She  was 
purchased  a  year  later  by  the  Anchor  Line, 
and  was  valued  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  at 
$35,000.  The  company  carries  no  insurance, 
and  she  is  a  total  loss. 

Mrs  Garfield  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Women’s  Silk-culture  Association  thanking  it 
for  the  dress  pattern  recently  px-esented  to 
her,  and  saying  that  it  shall  be  preserved  as 
an  heirloom  and  a  memorial,  and  adding: 
“Had  Gen.  Garfield’s  life  been  spared  it  would 
have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  put  this  fabric 
into  a  dress  suitable  to  honor  some  worthy 
occasion.” 

Several  State  Conventions  for  nominating 
State  officers  have  taken  place  this  week.  In 
Indiana  the  Republicans  renominated  the 
present  incumbents;  in  Massachusetts  tbe 
Prohibitionists,  on  the  9th  inst,,  nominated 
a  full  ticket,  with  Charles  Almy,  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  for  Governor ;  John  Blackmer,  of  Spring- 
field,  for  Lieutenant  Governor;  S.  F.  Root, 
of  Douglass,  for  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Democratic  Convention  of  this  State  will  be 
held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  September  21. 
The  Republicans  of  Kansas  have  renominated 
Gov.  St.  John  for  tbe  gubernatorial  chair, 

A  resident  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  tying  impor¬ 
tuned  to  subscribe  for  one  of  the  daily  papers 
of  that  city,  consented  to  take  it  if  the  pub¬ 
lishers  would  send  him  the  sheet  blank.  They 
agreed,  and  it  goes  to  him  regularly  uuprinted. 
He  carefully  keeps  it  on  file,  and  pays  for  it 
with  punctilious  exactness.  He  prefers  blank 
verse  I 

Joseph  Crosby,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  has  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  So 
ciety  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
which  Prince  Leopold,  the  youngpst  son  of 
Queen  Victoria,  is  President.  The  society  is 
old  and  aristocratic,  and  its  list  of  members  is 
very  limited,  but  includes  a  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars. 

A  charitable  organization  in  New  York 
city,  known  as  the  Earle  Guild,  distributes 
ice  to  the  destitute  sick  during  the  Summer 
months  and  thus  does  a  great  amount  of  good 
and  relieves  much  suffering.  Those  to  whom 
ice  is  a  constant  necessity  aDd  who  use  it 
freely  all  the  time,  can  hardly  appreciate  how 
precious  it  may  become  in  the  crowded  tene¬ 
ment  house  to  the  sick  person  who  has  no 
means  of  obtaining  it  save  through  charity. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Grinuel  of  Iowa  gives  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  his  trip  East  in  quest  of  aid 
for  the  storm  stricken  town  and  college  that 
bear  his  name.  From  William  E.  Dodge  he 
received  a  gift  of  $5,000  for  rebuilding  the 
college,  while  Mrs.  Dodge  gave  $1,200  to  found 
a  scholarship  for  a  female  student  Russell 
Sage  and  David  Dows  gave  $1,000  each,  as 
also  did  David  Whitcomb,  of  Worcester, 
Mass,,  and  John  F.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  Conn 

.  ♦  »  ♦ - 

Prompt  Action  In  Acute  Cases. 

In  acute  cases  Compound  Oxygen  has 
been  found  to  act  with  great  promptness. 
Says  one  of  our  correspondents;  “I  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  cold  at  the  time  I  received  your 
Treatment — with  a  pain  in  tbe  head,  sore 
throat,  and  violent  cough— and  kept  getting 
rapidly  worse,  till  in  a  few'  days  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  in  my  bed.  In  three  days  I 
was  able  to  get  up,  and  was  entirely  over  U 
in  less  than  ten  days,  which,  considering  that 
I  am  now  an  invalid  at  the  best  of  times,  is 
doing  well;  and  I  give  the  Oxygen  credit.” 
Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  contain¬ 
ing  large  report  of  cases,  and  full  information, 
sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and 
1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

- f-M - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Arabi  Pasha  has  at  length  been  very  re¬ 
luctantly  declared  a  rebel  by  Turkey  ou  the 
demand  of  England.  He  still  remains  on  the 
diffusive  near  Alexandria  There  have  been 
a  few  unimportant  skirmishes.  England  is 
still  hurrying  forward  troops  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India.  Arabi  too  is  increasi.  g 
his  forces.  The  Turkish  contingent  to  the 
forces  invading  Egypt  is  about  to  start.  We 
expect  to  have  to  tell  of  a  real  battle  in  next 
issue. 

- - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Crop  reports  for  the  week  continue  on  the 
whole  to  be  very  favorahle,  although  some 
districts  have  suffered  considerably  from  an 
excess  of  raiu.  This  has  been  especially  the 
case  in  northern  Indiana  and  the  lakeiegions 
generally.  Reports  from  Canada  of  recent 
date  spoke  very  brightly  of  the  crop  outlook, 
but  yesterday’s  telegrams  say  that  great  in¬ 
jury  has  been  done  to  most  crops  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  rye  throughout  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
Ontario  by  the  treacherous  weather  of  the 


last  ten  days  and  the  stormy  weather  of  the 
last  two  or  three.  In  the  Southern  States, 
too,  Alabama  complains  of  too  much  rain, 
In  the  West  the  check  to  the  marketing  of 
grain  by  the  bad  weather  and  low  prices  con¬ 
tinues.  For  the  three  days  to  August  9th,  the 
aggregate  receipts  of  wheat  at  the  six  princi¬ 
pal  Wt stern  markets — Chicago,  Milwaukee 
Detroit,  Toledo,  Indianapolis  and  Peoria— 
were  only  696,669  bushels,  and  the  shipments 
East  only  S30.240  bushels,  against  1,033,596 
bushels  of  receipts,  and  1,051,077  bushels  of 
shipments  in  the  first  three  days  of  this  month. 
Accordingly  the  prices  this  week  have  ranged 
3c.  to  5c.  per  bushel  higher  for  wheat  than 
two  weeks  ago,  and  2c.  to  3c.  higher  for  corn. 
If  the  movement  from  farmers’  hands  to  the 
principal  Western  markets  should  increase 
again,  as  many  argue  that  it  will  as  soon  as 
the  weather  improves  and  the  Spring  wheat 
is  out  of  danger,  it  would  undoubtedly  cause 
a  depression  of  prices  again.  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  prices  are  now  as  low  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

On  August  1,  1882.  there  was  practically 
no  “old-crop”  wheat  in  the  country.  Owing 
to  this  dearth  and  the  large  addition  to  our 
population  by  natural  increase  and  immigra¬ 
tion,  it  is  hardly  likely  we  shall  have  over 
160,000,000  bushels  for  export,  in  spite  of  our 
uu  usualy  heavy  crop,  even  on  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  stocks  will  be  as  low  on  August  1, 
1883,  as  they  were  this  year.  For  the  past  two 
years  our  home  consumption  has  reached 
320,000,000  bushels.  The  continued  high  price 
of  corn  is  due  to  the  same  conditions — the  low 
supply  on  hand,  and  consequently  the  greater 
demand  on  the  growing  crop  for  home  use, 
coupled  with  the  prospect  that  the  corn  crop 
will  be  short  of  an  average  again  this  year. 
The  visible  supply  of  corn  at  the  principal 
points  of  accumulation  is  now  only  about 
6,000,000  bushels,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  entire  stock  of  corn  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  not  above  50,000,000  or  60,000,000 
bushels.  If  there  was  any  more  than  what  is 
absolutely  required  by  the  farmers  to  help 
out  their  feed  for  the  next  two  mouths,  the 
present  high  prices  would  have  brought  it  to 
market.  For  the  two  years  to  August  1,  close 
figuring  indicates  that  there  were  consumed 
in  the  United  State  3  300,000,000  bushels  of 
corn,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,650,000,000  bushels 
per  annum,  for  feed  of  stock,  distillation  and 
manufacture  into  whiskey.glucose,  starcb.etc. 
Even  therefore  if  the  crop  of  corn  now  grow¬ 
ing  exceeds  the  Agricultural  Departments 
estimate  of  last  year’s  crop— and  of  this  there 
is  still  some  doubt — we  should  fall  consider* 
ably  short  of  the  amount  required  for  home 
consumption  if  tbe  consumption  is  on  the 
same  scale  as  in  the  last  two  years.  The  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  consumption  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  diminished  for  many  purposes  by  the 
higher  price, 

Oats  will  undoubtedly  prove  one  of  the 
largest  crops  this  year  ever  raised  in  this 
country ;  but  the  anticipations  of  receipts  in 
August  have  been  greatly  disapp  nuted,  and 
in  the  Chicago  and  New  York  markets  the 
bears  have  practically  cornered  the  market 
on  themselves  for  the  month.  The  expecta¬ 
tions  as  to  the  crop  of  rye  may  not  be  fully 
realized,  as  it  is  reported  that  in  central  Illi¬ 
nois  and  some  other  sections  the  yield  will  be 
but  little  over  half  per  acre  what  was  pre¬ 
dicted  a  week  or  two  ago.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  old  grain  from 
last  year’s  crop  on  hand . 


The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  condensed  from  telegrams  received  here 
within  the  last  24  hours : 

Boston,  Mass: — Values  on  most  kinds  of 
wool  are  very  steadily  maintained,  but  there 
is  no  Indication  of  buoyancy  in  any  quarter. 
Manufacturers  are  giving  more  attention  to 
common  and  quarter-blood  unwashed  wools 
and  the  demand  for  fine  fleeces  is  improving 
— these  grades  have  been  comparatively  neg¬ 
lected  for  some  time.  Transactions  in  fine 
wools  are  not  large,  as  buyers  don’t  want  to 
pay  prices  asked  by  sheep-owners.  Fine  and 
medium  delaine  and  combing  fleeces  are 
pretty  well  sold  up,  but  supplies  of  other  kinds 
are  increasing.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  Ohio 
clip  has  yet  been  marketed,  as  holders  are 
uuwilling  to  meet  buyers  on  a  parity  with 

seaboard  prices. . .  . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Grain  trade  quiet; 
though  prices  have  fluctuated  considerably, 
they  close  about  the  same  as  last  week.  Oats 
5c.  higher  on  account  of  scarcity.  Corn 
scarce  and  higher.  Dairy  produce 

accumulating.  Fruits  and  vegetables  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  in  good  demand . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. :  Receipts  of  wheat  have 
decreased.  Raports  from  hemp  cutting  dis¬ 
tricts  show  a  prospect  of  a  very  short  crop. . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Weather  throughout  the 

week  cold  with  frequent  rains . 

Louisville,  Ky. :  Weather  again  very  wot 
early  in  the  week,  but  dry  and  cool  at  its 
close.  Tobacco  crop  advices  complain  of 

“frenching”  and  a  too  forward  growth . . . 

Chicago,  Ill. :  Heavy  rains  in  the  North¬ 


west.  In  grain  there  is  a  stronger  feeling  in 
corn  and  an  easier  one  in  wheat,  with  light 
receipts  all  round . 

Detroit,  Mich.:  Movement  of  Michigan 
wheat  not  yet  commenced.  Heavy  rains  pre¬ 
vented  maturing  of  grain,  and  thrashing  has 
not  been  attempted . . . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  :  Excessive  rains  the 
past  two  weeks  have  done  great  damage  to 
wheat.  A  very  small  part  has  been  secured, 
wheat  in  shocks  and  uncut  is  sproutiug  badly. 
It  is  estimated  that  fully  33  per.  is  lost.  Hay 
a  good  crop.  Corn  only  fair . 

Jackson,  Mich. :  Heavy  rains  are  doing  ex¬ 
cessive  injury  to  wheat  in  shock.  Raining 
nearly  all  the  time . . . . . 

Evansville,  Ind. :  Farmers  are  holding 
grain  for  better  prices . 

Bloomington,  HI.:  Wheat  harvest  in  good 
shape  and  abundance  of  tbres’  ing  machinery 
has  enabled  farmers  to  store  it  without  in¬ 
jury,  Oats  all  harvested — an  immense  crop. 
Between  half  and  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  corn. 

St  Louis,  Mo.;  Cattle  and  hog-buyers  from 
the  East  herein  great  force;  large  supplies 
but  rather  poor  grades  Horses  and  mules 
coming  in  lively  on  a  Arm  market.  Every¬ 
thing  decent  sells  readily.  Missouri  will  have 
immense  crops  of  all  sorts . 

AUGUST  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Washington,  August  10. 

The  August  returns  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (the  work  of  about  six  thousand 
correspondents)  give  estimates  covering  the 
entire  producing  area  of  over  1,500  of  the 
principal  agricultural  counties  in  the  United 
States  upon  the  condition  of  most  of  the  crops 
now  growing.  The  condition  of  cotton  has 
improved  during  tbe  pa«t  month,  the  general 
average  being  94,  which  is  higher  by  three 
points  than  In  August,  1879.  and  lower  by 
eight  points  than  in  August,  1880  also  two 
points  lower  than  at  this  date  in  1873  and  one 
point  lower  than  in  1878,  but.  is  higher  than  in 
the  five  other  years  since  1S72.  The  average 
condition  of  each  State  is  as  follows:  Vir¬ 
ginia,  84;  North  Carolina,  84:  South  Carolina, 
98;  Georgia,  94;  Florida,  87;  Alabama,  99; 
Mississippi,  91;  Louisiana,  93;  Arkansas,  96; 
and  Tennessee,  86.  Only  North  Carolina, 
Florida  and  Louisiana  show  a  decline.  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  gained  4,  Georgia  2,  Alabama  6, 
Mississippi  4,  Texas  3,  Arkansas  6  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  8.  South  Carolina  has  the  same  aver¬ 
age  as  in  July.  No  injury  from  drought,  ex¬ 
cept  slight  in  a  few  districts.  In  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  divisions  of  Texas  there  has  been 
an  excess  of  rain,  causing  too  vigorous  growth 
of  stalk,  delay  in  fruiting,  and  sometimes 
shedding  of  bolls.  In  the  entire  cotton  belt 
there  is  reported  an  excess  of  moisture,  which 
has  proved  injurious  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
tentiveness  of  soil*.  This  cause  accounts  for 
the  comparatively  low  condition  in  North 
Carolina,  where  it  is  now  deemed  too  late  for 
entire  recuperation.  Rust  begins  to  appear  in 
districts  where  the  rains  have  been  in  excess, 
but  without,  damage  as  yet.  Caterpillars 
have  made  their  appearance  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  though  no  injury  has 
resulted,  many  apprehensions  of  future  loss 
are  expressed.  The  boll  worm  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  in  several  States  A  large  number  of 
returns  are  highly  favorable,  prophesying  a 
crop  as  large  as  the  land  can  produce,  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  for  many  years. 

Tbe  wheat  returns  for  August  relate  to  the 
Spring  variety.  Its  condition  is  higher  than 
for  several  years;  it  was  88  in  1880  and  81  in 
1879  and  1881.  It  is  now  97,  against  100  last 
month.  It  is  somewhat  late,  but  nearly  ready 
for  harvest  at  the  date  of  return.  There  are 
some  indications  of  rust  and  blight  iu  parts  of 
Minnesota.  In  Northern  Iowa  the  crop  is 
the  best  since  1877.  The  returns  from  Dakota 
and  Nebraska  are  extremely  favorable.  The 
general  averages  in  the  principal  States  are  as 
follows:  Wisconsin,  99;  Minnesota,  98;  Iowa 
93;  Dakota,  99;  Nebraska,  103;  Colorado,  96* 
The  product  of  Winter  and  Spring  wheat  is 
without  loss  by  sprouting.  After  harvest,  it 
will  probably  slightly  exceed  500,000,000 
bushels,  but  the  extravagant  estimates  assum¬ 
ing  fifteen  to  twenty  five  per  cent,  more  are 
wild  assumptions  needlessly  tending  to  reduce 
the  price  of  wheat  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 

The  condition  of  corn  in  this  country  is 
represented  by  83,  against  77  last  year.  At 
this  date  in  1S61,  the  effect  of  the  drought  was 
seen  in  the  reduction  of  thirteen  pol  ts  in  the 
general  condition  during  July,  followed  by 
greater  deterioration  in  August,  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  the  circumstances  are  favorable  for 
further  improvements  in  most  of  the  States 
The  averages  of  the  Southern  States  are  near¬ 
ly  all  above  100,  The  surplus-producing 
States  average  as  follows:  Ohio,  77;  Michigan, 
78;  Indiana,  78;  Illinois,  59;  Iowa,  70,  Mis¬ 
souri,  91;  Kansas,  106;  Nebraska,  98;  New 
England  ranges  from  87  in  Massachusetts  to 
96  in  Connecticut;  New  York,  85;  Pennsyl, 
vania,  90,  and  New  Jersey,  93. 

The  gene  ral  averages  of  condition  of  other 
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Burnett’s  f  oeoaine. 

Softens  the  hair  when  harsh  and  dry. 
Soothes  the  irritated  scalp.  Affords  the 
richest  lustre.  Prev  ents  the  hair  from  falling 
off.  Promotes  its  healthy,  vigorous  growth. 
—Ado. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Up  to  Saturday,  August  12. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — Wheat  firm;  No.  2 
Red  Winter,  *1.03@1.03,  spot;  *1  02%<g)1.02%, 
August;  $1.0 3yg  bid,  September;  $1.04%',  Oc 
tober;  $1  02%  bid,  the  year.  Corn  strong; 
No.  2  mixed,  SOe.,  19%c.,  August;  80%c., 
September;  ?0%c  ,  October;  72%o.@78c., 
Novemoer;  07%c.  bid,  ihe  year;  69%c.®70c., 
May.  Oats  strong;  No.  2  mixed,  55c.,  spot, 
44%c.,  August;  39^c.  bid,  September;  39c. 
bid,  October;  37%c ,  the  year.  Rye  in  fair 
demand  at  (39%(g,70%'c.  Pork  strong  at  $22. 
Lard  stronger  at  12%c.  Bulk  meats  quiet, 
but  firm;  shoulders,  »%<•.;  clear  rib,  13%c. 
Bacon  stronger;  shoulders  10%'c.,  clear  rib, 
14%c. ;  clear  sides,  14%c,  Hogs  firm;  com¬ 
mon  and  light,  $(5.50(^8  25;  packing  and 
butchers’,  $7.75@8.80. 

Chicago.— Wheat  quiet  and  weak;  regu¬ 
lar,  $l@$l  00%.  August  ;  98%c@98%c.,  Sep¬ 
tember ;  OS1, ,c.,  October;  0~%c. ,  all  the  year; 
No.  2  Red  Winter,  $1  02%,  cash;  $1  02% 
August;  $1  OlO.fd  01%,  September;  No.  2 
Chicago  Spring  dull  and  nominal.  Corn 
strong  at  78%e.,  cash  and  August;  77%c.@ 
7%c.,  September;  70%c.,  October;  72%c.,  No 
member;  67%c.,  all  the  year;  Rejected,  74%o. 


Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure  consists  of  general 
and  external  treatment.  Removes  humors, 
&c. — Adv. 


*Dr.  S.  B  Britain  says:  “As  a  rule  phy¬ 
sicians  do  not,  by  their  professional  methods 
build  up  the  female  constitution,  while  they 
seldom  cure  the  disease  to  which  it  is  always 
liable  in  our  variable  climate  and  under  our 
imperfect  civilization.  Special  remedies  are 
ofteu  required  to  restore  organic  harmony 
and  strengthen  the  enfeebled  powers  of 
womanhood;  aud  for  most  of  these  we  are 
indebted  to  persons  outride  of  the  medical 
profession.  Among  the  very  best  of  these 
remedies  I  assign  a  prominent  place  to  Mrs. 
Lvdia  E.  Piukham’s  Vegetable  Compound. 
— Adv. 


See  Johnson  &  Fields,  Racine  Pan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  August  5,  page  522- 
— Ado. 


13?~The  Diamond  Dyes  always  do  more 
than  they  claim  to  do  Color  over  that  old 
dress.  It  will  look  like  new.  Only  10  cents. 


Interesting  to  Draft  Horse  Breeders— 
I.  H.  Dahlman,  New  York  city,  the  largest 
horse  dealer  in  America,  said:  “I  handle 
from  9,000  to  10,000  horses  annually.  The 
great  proportion,  nearly  all  the  draft  horses 
I  handle  are  one-half  and  three-fourths  blood 
Percheron-Normans.  They  are  docile,  intel¬ 
ligent,  easily  broken,  steady  in  harness,  pow¬ 
erful,  compactly  built,  short  in  back,  deep  in 
body  and  broad  in  chest,  and  the  best  feet  of 
any  horse  in  America,  standing  work  on  the 
pavements  better  than  any  other  breed. — 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  introduction  of 
French  horses  is  largely  due  to  Western  en¬ 
terprise,  and  the  country,  in  this  respect,  is 
greatly"  indebted  to  M.  W.  Dunham,  of 
Wayne,  111.,  who  has  imported  and  bred 
nearly  1,009  of  them,  which  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  breediug  purposes.  He  now  has 
on  hand  about  400.— Adv. 


Oats  unsettled  at  51c.,  cash;  43%c.,  August; 
37c.,  September;  35%c.  bid,  all  the  year.  Rye 
a  teady  at  68%c.  Barley  easy  at  90c.  Flax 
8eed  steady  and  firm  at  $1  25@1  25,  Butter 
firm;  Creamery,  19c  Ci24c. ;  Dairy,  14c  @20c. 
Hogs  weak;  quality  very  good;  mixed,  $7  00 
@8  35c. ;  heavy,  $8  35<ft8  90;  light  $7  50@ 
$8  40;  skips,  $4  50®!$7  40.  Cattle— Trade  is 
generally  fairly  active  and  strong;  exports, 
$7  25@$7  90;  good  to  choice  shipping,  $6  50@ 
$7;  common  to  fair,  $4  50@$6;  mixed  butch¬ 
ers’ active  and  1 0c.  higher  than  yesterday  at 
$2  25@$4  50;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2  75(7§f4; 
Dairy  Calves,  per  head,  $13;  range  Cattle  10c. 
higher  and  active;  Texas,  canning  in  good  de¬ 
mand  at  $7  35(3  $7  40,  shippers,  $4  60@f 5 ; 
half  breeds,  $4  80@$5  25.  Sheep— Market 
very  active  and  strong;  inferior  to  fair;  $2  80 
@3  50;  medium  to  good,  $4@$4  40;  choice  to 
extra,  $4  00@$5. 

St.  Louts,  Mo.— Wheat.  No.  2  Red  Fall, 
!)4%c. ,  cash:  98c,  August;  98%c.,  September; 
$1,  October;  $1.25,  November;  98c.,  all  the 
year;  highest  prices,  98%c.,  cash:  98%c.,  Au¬ 
gust;  99%e.,  September;  $1  00%,  October; 
98%c.,  all  the  vear.  Corn,  78c.  bid,  cash; 
7S%o.,  August;  76%c.,  September;  73c. ,  Octo¬ 
ber;  06%c.,  November;  02%c.,  all  the  year' 
Oats  dull  at  42%cf<gl3%c.,  closing  at  inside 
figure,  cash;  40c.,  August;  34c.  all  the  year. 
Rye  dull  at  05c.  (gGOo.  bid.  Cattle— Market 
strong;  good  to  choice  shipping  Steers,  $6  50 
@$7;  exports;  $7  35  @8  SO;  grass  natives  and 
rauge,  $4  50@$(5  25;  canning  grades,  Texas 
and  Indian  Steers,  $3  25@$4;  good  to  besti 
$4  25@5;  native  Cows  and  Heifers  aud  mixed 
butchers’  stock,  $2  50@$4.  Sheep — Market 
active;  natives  and  rouge,  $3  50@$5;  Texans 
$3(Sj$-l  50.  Hogs  very  dull;  shipping  Pigs  and 
light  Yorkers,  $7  15(31750;  good  Yorkers, 
$7  60@$7  90;  butchers’  to  best  heavy  at  $8  15 
@$8  05;  Bkips  and  culls,  $6@$7. 


Cheese. — A  larger  amount  of  stock  Is  at  hand,  with 
a  corresponding  Increase  of  business,  and  pretty 
nearly  former  rates  are  reported  all  around,  with  a 
firm  tone  c-n  all  the  best  ottering.  Skims  remain  dull 
and  unsettled,  but,  with  u  general  tendency  In  buyers’ 
favor. 

State  factory,  Taney  white.  1l?6@ll!-6o:  do.  fancy 
colored.  llM  '*n%c:  .to.  choice,  1076®  1 1C;  do.  tine,  ’ l I76W 
lojtye;  do.  medium  DUJ'iSlUl-ao;  do.  poor  lo  fair.  7@9c: 
Ohio,  uheddar,  rim-,  itv-luMm  do.  ilals  fancy,  9H@ 
10c;  do.  do.,  choice.  SHftsi'JVfc;  do.  fair  to  good,  rustic; 
Creamery  skims,  line,  5J.->j@0 c;  do.  fair,  4@6e;  Skims, 
Iron-dad,  2@3}£C. 

Cotton.—  There  Is  but  little  change  In  tue  specula 
tlvemu'ket.  Spots  uot  quite  so  active  and  buyers 
are  careful.  Supplies  fair. 

utmaanT  piitoKo  Foil  spot  cottox. 

quotation-  are  based  -m  American  *t,andnr-t  of 
oiai-in  -ati  ,r>  and  on  cotton  lo  store,  ruunlng  In 
quality  not  more  than  half  a  grade  aiiove  or  below 
the  grade  quoted. 
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Dried  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  '-HSi,  crop  ordinary 
to  good,  tl-i.  do.,  fine  to  choice,  6@6 ;  do. 

do.  fancy,  fcttVltfo;  Western,  crop  1381 ,  ordinary ,  5® 
5'4e;  do.  do.,  choice  lot*.  Stale  line  cut, 

lift).  5@6c;  State  quarters,  iHSI,  5ugUc;  apple*,  evapor¬ 
ated  1881,  ll@I3o;  do.  cholee,  ring  cut,  Mrril.'ie.  Benches, 
Southern,  crop  1882,  HioiIOe;  do.  Carolina,  i-rop  1882, 
good  to  fancy,  lltifi  12c;  ao.  Georgia,  crop  1882.  peeled, 
a® lie;  evaporated  peaches,  peeled,  nominal;  do. 
unpet-led,  3@10c;  unpeeletl  peaches,  halves,  18SI  414 
@4-5-40;  do.,  quarters,  1881,  4^ia4HjC  Plums,  Southern, 
18c;  Cherries.  18S2,  lS^4@l9c;  Blackberries,  1882,  6A4@ 
Tc;  Hasphcrrlcs,  1882,  25@26o;  Huckleberries,  1881, 
10@Hc. 

Eoos  —The  market  remains  about  steady  for  flno 
fresh  stock,  and  lots  in  perfect  condition  command 
former  rates,  with  the  supply  well  gold  up  and  an 
outlet  for  more  If  Immediately  available.  Nelghb  r- 
lng  markets  arc  coster,  ami  with  a  plentiful  supply 
Of  fruit  expect  <1  next  week  the  consumption  of  eggs, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  reduced. 

Choice  stock,  In  bbl  -  doa  ,25@26o;  State  and  Penn. 
In  bhL,23i4@2-U:;  choice  Western,  25SJjt@23o:  olltt-r  Wes¬ 
tern,  2H4ot22c;  O  -modlnn  fr-  *h,  lino,  lu  bbls..  23@237$e; 
all  kinds  poor  to  good,  2 Kit 22c 

Fresh  Eroits,— Applet  are  morn  plenty  and  a  shade 
weaker.  Reaches  In  fair  requ-st  when  really  prime 
Raspberries  lu  moderate  supply.  Btaekb.  rrles  sell¬ 
ing  at,  from  fie.  to  -Jc  per  quart,  according  to  quality. 
Whortleberries  rather  slow,  and  Jersey  b  -res  rarely 
exceed  $1  per  box  Rears  I  .  fair  supply  and  s  ltlng 
rather  slowly.  North  Carolina  Ives  grapes  are  only 
In  fair  quality  and  selling  sknvly,  but  Delawares  and 
lu  fair  request.  Virginia  Ives  In  cases  have  sold  at 
$500  per  case.  Wine  melons  are  very  plenty  and 

feuerulh-  slow.  Nutm-g  melons  in  fair  request,  but 
euny  Linds  arc  generally  poor  and  very  slow. 
Apples,  Del.  aud  Md  greeu,  V  crate,  $I.A>@1  50;  do. 
do.,  Astruchan.  K  crate,  #1.40  *1.74;  -lo  Jersey,  Aatra- 
chan,  V  bbl  ,  $H,IXi@3.4il);  do  do  .  Hough,  W  bbl  ,  $8.® 
8.50;  do  ,  windfalls  *>  Id  ,  J i  ixi©1  A  .  Raspberries, 
Au  iwero,  *  cup,  5® iic;  do.  Brandywine,  t  <  up. 
9®6e.  Blackberries,  *  qt  ,  7®8ctd-i.  Whortleberries, 
mountain,  V  76  buih„  $1.23;  Jersey,  *•  >4  bush., 
*1.00;  do  111,  in  qt..  O.4S0.  I ‘caches,  N.  C.,  fancy, 
V  crate,  88.0002.50.  do.  do-,  ordinary,  V  orate,  $1.00® 
L3U;  do..  Mil.  and  Del..  Troth’s  I-  orate,  $1.85®!!, 00  do. 
do.,  Hale's  p  crate,  30u.@$l,U0.  I’lUius,  Md  and  Del, 
blue  V  quart,  H®-.i(-  ;  Watermelons,  (Mil  )  I  100, 
8 15  00020  HI;  do  N.  C,  v  HU.  $1.-.  O-Wr-.IK).  Sttl- 
m-g  melons,  Norfolk,  V  bbl,  $1,01®  on  do.  Del. 
nuil  Md,  I  bbl.,  $1 .5002.50;  do.  Jersey.  T‘  b'd  .  $1.75® 
2.50  Pears,  N  -rfi-llt.  Bartlett,  W  bush,  $1  00®  4.50; 
do.,  Clapp's  Favorite,  V  bush,  $ll>i,  do,  Jargonelle, 
V  bbl  ,  $7.0006.00.  do,  Bel  ,  V  bid,  $-kS0®.5c  0,  do. 
cooking  c  busb,  $1.5 1-8  50.  Peanuts.  Virginia,  hand- 
-  picked,  v  lb,  1i0<(iii.:0Ajc;  do.  fancy  li-idhje;  do.,  ex¬ 
tra  prime,  SUcoS  lje;  d--,  good  to  prime.  q  do., 
shelled.  V  i»  ,  ot§)5>yc;  Vecan  nuts,  V  lb  ,  13®  1:114c. 

Hat  and  Straw —The  hay  market  present*  about 
the  turnip  general  features  SlrVUy  prime  Timothy 
not  plenty  anil  llrm,  but  lower  grades  In  fair  supply 
aud  dull  straw  very  quiet 
Hay,  retail  quality,  fine,  s  ion  its,  95c.@$I.O  ;  do.  do. 
fair  tog  od,  i0iflS5c;  do.  shipping  quullty,  6hc;  Straw, 
No.  1  rye.  U0(!*6De;  do.  short  rye,  VkiSoc,  do.  oat, 
80085c. 

Hops.— Holders  dl-play  Indlftereuce,  and  offer 
sparingly  tn  view  of  the  lm  robahllltv  of  being  able 
to  replace  stock  on  favorable  terms  should  they  ven 
ture  to  make  Inroads  up-m  their  holdings,  which  seem 
barely  sufltelcnt  to  supply  their  regular  trade  the 
balance  of  the  s.  ason.  t'n  the  part  of  the  buyers 
there  coutluues  to  be  exhibited  a  degree  of  back 
wardness  Indicating  that  all  haoda’are  restricting 
curchases  to  positive  Teuul  einents  and  taking  their 
phances  Oh  cither  way  the  market  may  turn. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  l SSI,  choice,  5t>®5‘2«j;  do.  do, 
mediums,  47®+Se;  do.  do,  low  grades,  45iat«c;  crop 
of  18SU,  good  to  prime,  none.  do.  uo.  low  to  fair,  none; 
do  old  olds,  none;  Eastern  crop  of  18S1,  fair  to 
choice,  none;  Paclfle  coast  do  ,  4504tie. 

Nav.u,  Storks.  -Spirits  turpentine,  -tr-t$@-iC*c;  tosIds 
strained,  81  S'l^C;  good  do  ,  8I.S5  8  tO  low  No  2.  $2.15; 
good  No.  2,  *230;  low  No,  $2  I6(i»2.5S;  good  No  I, 


L.  I,  ip  bbl,  $1.75® 2. 25;  do.  Jersey,  $1.75® 2. 25;  cucum 
bers,  L.  I,  ?!  100.  50@75c:  cucumber*,  pickles,  IP  1,000 
41.25®1.75;  tomatoes.  L.  I.  IP  box,  50@75o;  do.  Jersey, 
¥  box,  50® 75c;  beets,  T„  I,  V  1IX)  bunches,  $2.00®2.5()-, 
turnips,  Russia,  !b  bbl,  $1.25®1.50;  radishes,  L.  I. 

100  lb.  bunches,  $1.25. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Aug.  12.  1882. 

Beeves. -Total  receipt*  for  six  days,  10.590  head, 
against  10  518  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  The  cooler  weather  braced  up  the  dressed 
beef  markets,  aud  with  moderate  receipts  of  live 
cattle  sellers  were  enabled  to  advance  prices  at  Jer- 
leycity  from  'j  to  I40.  IP  tt>.  on  Texans,  Uolorado 
steers  and  medium  natives  toward  the  close  of  the 
week  The  few  good  and  prime  steers  shown,  sold 
at  steady  prices.  All  the  fresh  reoelpts.  together 
with  some  10  car-loads  held  over  fr-  in  previous 
arrivals,  were  on  the  mark«t.  On  Friday  48  cars  or 
Texans  soil  at  SJ2®T  e.  for  extremes  with  general 
sales  at  y'.4,'®o»fc;  a  10  car  lot  of  Coionulo  half  bre<-ds 
at  Hia®iie.  to  dress  55Tb;  a  fl  car-lot  or  Kansas  do.  at 
W?l®Uc.  also  to  dress  591b.  A3  car-lot  of  t'unado. 
sutlers  sold  at  11® :t4fo.  to  dre*»  GSlb  a  car  of  West¬ 
ern  bulls,  nr.  $l.60®4  (Hi  Range  foroommon  to  prime 
natives  IPV4  to  14c;  to  dress  r>5®o7  tb. 

Sheet  ANo  Lambs.— ^ Total  receipts  for  six  days, 
39  392  head,  against  38  085  head  for  the  same  time  last 
week.  Sheep  sold  at  4t4®riii4e;  Southern  lambs  at  6® 
7V6e.  and  State  and  tJanada  do-  at  6K;®7J4c  A  lot  of 
Maryland  lambs  sold  at  aud  several  small  lots 
Of  Jerseys  at  Sc.  and  competition  carried  the  prim  of 
a  deck  load  of  choice  Pennsylvania  lamb*  tip  to  8)4c. 
Western  heavy  weathers,  clipped  V  lb,  5®5f^c:  mixed 
do  do. ,  4® l-tfc;  do.  Jersey  and  near-by ,  4®4}Se;  bucks, 
3®3tsc;  Sprlug  lambs.  IP  lb,  6@7}4c. 

CAt.vKa.— Grasse r»  may  be  quoted  at3»f®4J4c;  but¬ 
termilk  calves  at  4$4«5c,  and  common  to  choice 
veals  at  l%»9o.  State,  fair  to  good,  7®7J4;  do.  prime, 
8®SJ4c;  Jerseys  and  Bucks  Co,  st<j®9c. 

Hoos— Total  receipts  for  six  days  15,813  head, 
agaiust  12,537  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  The  market  for  live  hogs  Is  steady  at  $8.50® 
8.80  for  fair  to  prime. 


Send  Rc.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 

E.  cfc  O  Ward., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

forClrcular  of  advice  about  Smrpiso  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Preserving  Eggs 

No.  279  Wash!  11*1  on  Street,  New  York. 

Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference— Irving  Natloual  Bank.  New  York  City 

DALLAS  WHEATS 


After  thoroughly  testing  this  variety, usually  known 
as  the  ’  Bill  Dallas  Rust  Proof  Wheat,"  we  unhesita¬ 
tingly  pronounce  It  the  surest  cropper  yet  originated, 
having  lost  only  one  crop  In  ten  years,  and  that  from 
the  tty  or  some  Insect  notrust.  -Ve  have  never  known 
it  to  rust.  It  is  classed  by  mil'ers  as  between  a  white 
and  amber  wheat,  yielding  ttrst-class  flour.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  hybrid -a  smooth  headed  wheat  with 
almost  invariably  60tne  bearded  hends  cropping  out 
amongst  It.  Theerop  just  harvested  Bhows  the  largest 
yield  of  any  variety  In  this  section,  the  yields  so  far 
reported  being  fi  om  21  Hi  to  3D  bushels  per  acre. 
PRICES 

DELIVERED  IN  DEPOTS  OR  BY  EXPRESS. 

2  Bushels  Sacked . . . ^  00 

Remitta-  cesto  accompany  order,  either  by  Money 
Order.  Registered  Letter.  Express  or  New  York  Ex¬ 
change  . 

REFERENCES : 

Col.  R.  Peters,  planter  and  live  stock  ratser,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Ga.;  non.  J.  T.  Ufnderson,  State  Gottimtssloner  of 
Agriculture,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Gen.  R.  Toombs,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ga. 

Address  all  orders  to 

MARK  W.  JOHNSON  &  C0„ 

27  Marietta  St.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

J77-  Send  for  circular  of  Clover,  Grass  and  other 
Seed. 

Strawberry  Plants  RSV 

OF  ALL  THE  LEASING  VARIETIES. 


$  ;  UjtiJ  T2‘4:  window  glass.  $S.5b  "3i5  Tar  "  ash 
fogtoii,  8 .’.<5® 3.00  Wilmington,  $3  7:»(j>3.!A>;  Newberu, 
$2.75®3Ai0.  Pitch— City,  *2  35. 

Pot  x.TRY  and  Game  -  I  Ive  —  Spring  chickens, 
near-by,  ?'  o>,  20®2lo;  Sprlug  chickens.  Southern. 
19® !(>  •;  fowls.  Pa  and  Jersey  P  lb.  15l-.  do  State. 
isc  do.  Western,  I3‘-;  do.  Southern,  To;  roosters, 
old,  p  Tb.  U®l2o;  Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Pa.  tb, 
ll®l4-;do.  Western,  9;® lie;  ducks,  State,  Pa.  ami 
Jersey,*!  pair  75c  @51.26;  do.  Western  65ia80v;  Geese, 
\Y.  sic  u.  t<  pair.  $1  37@l.jO.  do.  State,  Pa.  and  Jersey, 

V  pair.  *1.S@2  23. 

Dressed  Foil ! try-  furkeyp,  small  18®20c;  do.  large, 
15®t6i':  Sptluss,  Philadelphia,  4  tufi  lbs  f  pair, 26((J'27c; 
do.  Plillo.  3  to  1  lbs  V  pair,  >  0>,  25e;  chi.  ki  ns  State, 
choice  broilers,  22-»23c,  do.  Western  large  broilers, 
22e;  do.  Western  *niull  broilers,  2(0,210;  fowls, 
Buck*  Co.  and  N.  J.,  prime,  I8@l9e  ilo.  L.  Laud  N. 
J.,  fair  to  good,  l6-.cl7e;  do.  Philadelphia  dry  picked, 
prime,  ]9®2Qc;  do.  State  and  We-tern,  dry  picked. 
18.4)190  do.  do  ,  scalded,  l7  tlsc;  do.  fair  to  good,  15® 
160s  ducks.  Jersey,  >  Ib.iatMJc  do.  Slate  aud  Aeatern 
fair  to  good,  tl@l3e;  do.  Phltad.  lphla,  Spring,  18  Tb, 
19@2Uc  ilo.  L.  1 ,  spring,  do.  State  aud  \\  estern 

8prlng,  i  t®  16c. 

Game— Woodcock,  IR  pair,  Txc.iTiSl.dO  English  snipe, 
fresh  killed,  ♦‘dozen.  $1.75(9200;  English  snip*  and 
plover,  poor  to  t&lr,  $(.,V.i@l  75;  wild  pigeons,  stall-fed, 

V  dozen.  $U»®1  75;  tame  Bqua  s,  light  *  dozen, 
$17. @2  0;  tame  squalls,  dark  18  dozen,  $t.a5@1.5(); 
tame  pigeons,  live,  18  pair,  a5@4‘c. 

Rice —New  Louisiana  T'-S  .  ie;  old  Caro'ltm  and 
Louisiana,  694@)jo;  Rangoon,  .>>^@5140  Patnu,  54i@6c. 

Sai.t— Ashton’s.  $2,50  V  sack;  Higgin  s  "Eureka” 
and  Holmes’.  $2.50!  Phoenix,  $2  0;  Deaklli'*,  Wash¬ 
ington's,  Worthington's,  Marshall's,  Verdin's  and 
Evans’,  $1.50@l.tH);  Other  hr,,  nd*.  $1.40®1  15;  Liverpool 

around,  Sl)c;  Turk’s  Isloud,  3oe  Lisbon,  22® 25c, 
cdUerrAliean,  23® 30c. 

Suo au,  &c.— Refined  Sugar,  cut  h>fif.  95kjc:  crushed 
9->«,  cubes,  9t(i;  powdered,  Osa;  granulated,  mould 
"A"  uts a.-'-i; confectioners  ’  A"  9H;  coffee  ’  A"  stand¬ 
ard,  9c  codec  oft  "A"  sqj@8«ie  white  extra  "C"  3U® 
H-l^c;  extra  ’  C"  ’  C  7ts@7Wo;  yellow,  6^$@ic 

MolftSS:  s.  New  Orleans,  fair  to  good;  0  @t>2e;  prime  to 
choice,  65@70e;  fancy,  7l@i'5o. 

VEdr  rABLKS.— Potatoes  are  in  continued  Talr  re 
quest  and  pries  held  about  steady.  Sweets  are 
more  plenty  aud  prices  a  shade  weaker.  Strlngbeans 
arc  plenty  an  1  decidedly  lower  Lima  beans  about 
si- adv.  Cucumbers  an  1  cueumb-  r  pickles  selling 
fairly.  Tomatoes  a  trlllo  weaker.  On!  ms  s*  wand 
rod  In  buyer*'  favor.  Cabbages  easy.  Russia  tur¬ 
nips  firmer.  Egg  plant  pi  nty  ami  very  plenty. 

Lima  beans,  *  bag,  82  5u@2.75;  string  beaus,  L,  I., 
¥  bag,  $'!. 25® 2  50;  onions,  red,  *  bbl.,  $2iX)@2.50; 
onions,  Westeru,  yellow,  $2.50@3.00:  do.  white,  $8.00 
®8.50;  cabbage,  near-by,  ¥  100,  $6.o0@5.00;  potatoes, 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIP f IVE  CIRCULAR  TO 

B.L*  Ryder  &  Sons, 

Chambersburg;,  Pa. 

40  Clydesdale  Stallion 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hainbletonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARKS  OP  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 
Largest  lierd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  hugest  milk  records  in  America. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock 
with  milk  record  of  cows.  Deuote  which  is 
wanted. 

w  Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  A  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

Sybacdsk,  N.  Y 

VIRGIHIl  CO-OPERATIVE ?SSi,¥,tFv'f 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strain*  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  tn  the  State,  kept  OB 
three  farms,  and  moat  successful  at  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  tor  sate.  Also  tote  wold,  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire.  Fjwex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  oi 
aw  bnsl  Poultry.  Addrnss  A-  P.  or  sL  B.  ROWS, 
T*.ailr  Rat  V* 

Snn  TENTS  TO  PENT  for  Fair  purooses,  by  Chas. 
»t.  Gibbs,  106  Sycamore  St.,  ClnHl,  O,,  44  W.  R. 
St,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  455  River  St.,  Troy,  N.Y 


Naw  Yobx,  Saturday,  Aug.  12,  1882, 

Beans  and  Peas.— Business  not  very  active  at  olos° 
of  week,  and  values  nominally  unchanged.  Holders 
make  strong  efforts  to  sustain  the  market,  and  some 
lots  of  foreign  are  withdrawn,  but  bids  do  not.  come 
up  on  round  lots,  and  only  small  Invoices  will  com¬ 
mand  outside  figures 

Bean*,  marrow,  1851  prime,  do  fair  to 

good,  2Ti@H.bl,  do.  medium  1831,  choice,  $;i.2U®3.25: 
do.  fair  to  good,  55;  do  pea,  1831,  choice,  $3  60 

8  (0,  do.  fair  Co  good.  $3  35®8.ri5;  do.  white  kidney, 
1381.  choice,  ai.SJkgSSk  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  $3.23 
@3.75;  do.  rr<i  kidney,  1881,  choice,  $2.9l‘®i85:  do. 
do.,  fair  to  good,  $2  UU32  Ok  do.  turtle  soup,  $2  25 @ 
2  30;  do.  foreign  pealanns,  do.  do,  medi¬ 

ums,  $l.55®2.tk>;  do.  do.,  ordinary.  $1.4tkx,1.60:  do., 
California  lima,  $4.00;  Peas,  green,  1881,  prime,  $1.50; 
do.  do  .  poor  to  good,  $1  25601,35:  do.  Southern,  b.  e. 
IH  two-bush,  bag,  $4.MI. 

Brkadotuffs  and  Provisions  —  No  material  change 
In  the  Hour  market;  sales  about  equal  to  receipts  at 
close  of  week:  rj  u  Hour  a  little  Urmer.  A  continued 
light  movement  of  wheat  to  market  la  offset  by 
subsiding  demand  from  exporters  Oat  options  ir¬ 
regular  new  oats  will  soon  move  freely.  The  hog 
market  in  In  u  sensitive  condition.  The  receipts  of 
bog -t  at  sown  b  ulling  cltle*  In  the  West  show  a  de¬ 
crease  uf  14.412 for  Thursday  last  os  compared  with 
the  same  lime  last  year. 

Prices  for  flour.  luoaJ  and  feed.— So.  2,  $2.65(33.70, 
iauer  extreme,  supertlne,  $3.40® 4. (-5  comm  u  to  fair 
extra  state,  $4  55®1  75;  good  to  fancy  do.,  $l.8>w,7  75: 
Common  to  good  extra  Western.  $-1  5tic? !> 25;  good 
to  choice,  $5.:sl).<iS  75  common  to  good  ext ru  tound 
hoop  Ohio;  $4  60(4  5. 2ft;  good  to  choice  do.,  $5  Sh®7  50; 
common  extra  Minnesota.  $-!  6ik45  50;  clear,  $6  6nt« 
7.40:  r»e  ml*  tore,  $5  75©6  30;  bakers'  exira,  $6® 7  50; 
stralghl.  $7ia>  73;  patent,  $7@8.75;  St.  Louis  uontinou 
tn  fair  extra,  $1  tH®5.25:  good  to  very  choice  family 
$5.3066. 25;  patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  $6  75®3,50; 
oily  mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  $5  Wbtfi  South  Amer- 
Il’.’i ,  $5  0to®.24.  patent.  $7,75j»3.50  South,  rn  ttour- 
comnton  to  good  extra  at-  S  1.906^3.75;  good  lo  choice 
do.,  $5.30®7  75.  Rye  Hour  Superfine,  $3.50@3.!K). 
Corn  meal— Yellow  Western,  $4.4o®4  50;  Brandywine, 
$4.60®  4.70. 

Prices  for  grain.  Wukat,  ungraded  winter  red, 
$1.10®L1S:  steamer  No,  3  red,  $l.'A4i@l.i)5;  No.  8  red. 

l3!A@l.l34b  Kleatncr  No.  2  red,  $1.13^@1,I4,  No.  2 
red’ $1  1446®  1.15;  No.  1  Red,  $1,191$:  ungraded  white, 
$1.18;  No  1  white,  $1.16;  $l.4!S  t>!d,  No  2  Cbleago,  No. 
2  red  August,  1.14!$®  1.1546:  do.  September  $1  MVg® 
1.15W;  October,  $1.  lb':Vfc  do  November,  $1  lf.;j@ 

L17?i;  do  seller  the  year,  $|.14@1.M&.  RVk 
car-lots  and  boat  loads,  and  Caimda.  lUttJ.BV  cull, 
drooping;  use.  bill;  $1  00  asked,  for  No  1  C.uiada,  for 
all  October  delivery.  Barlei'  JIalt  dull;  six  rowed 
Sta'c,  $b1‘.'-ti  No.  1  Cana  la.  $1.^5  cash,  i.'oun - U 11- 
g railed  white  Western  at  i)|n:  ill,  Western  mixed, 
s$54«as$c:  No.  2.  5vc.  In  elevat  r,  and  small  parcels  at 
'•9S6@9d;^c.  delivered:  No. 2  mixed.  Augu-i.  K7@S7;Ljc; 
do.  Sept.  nil>er.  3?i-4'-71(e;  do.  October,  -6qj@S7c;  <10. 
November.  HJfiaSS'-ii".  do  December,  -Stic  do.  seller 
the  year.  78J4®S0u.  Oats-No.  3,  53c.  No  ?.  58@fiO-; 
for  new.  Wuntie:  for  old;  No.  1,  60c;  No.  3  white,  62 *-4® 
64c;  No.  2  white  66@,S6C  No  1  Joe;  all  elosln  1  ur  about 
the  Lusl’.e  quotations;  mixed  Western.  53@$5«:  white 
do.  t-A.-iine.  mixed  State,  62@6J^c;  while  do,  65 gtTVe- 
new  Southern,  50@55c  choice  mixed  Cauada,  Tile  No. 
2  mixed  August,  534-l@56'-ac;  do.  September,  -I6@4  -h  •; 
do.  Oetober,  46@46i4e;  do.,  seller  the  year,  45@45tv.\ 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY 

OK  GRAIN  IN’  THE  UaNITED 

CANADA. 

STATES  AND 

Aug,  5, 

Aug.  6. 

1832. 

1881. 

bush. 

bush. 

Wheat . 

17,539,095 

Corn . 

15  S91  283 

Oats . 

.  1,672,077 

T,4o*i,<  »;$ 

Barley . 

IJ5  57.1 

Rye . 

250, B$! 

Prlces  of  Provisions— Pork  —  Mess  spot,  $21.35® 
21.45;  old.  822.Ul@22.50;  new;  1,500  bbls.  new  mess,  Oc¬ 
tober,  $22,05,  old  mess  spot,  quoted  $21.50,  new  do, 
$23.25®$2.5U; extra  prime,  $13.50®  19.01;  Western  prime 
men*,  $21.01  oily  family  ntess,  $25.00.  Beil,  extra 
moss  $lR.GO«ie.OO;  city  extra  India  mess,  $-s.MX)u35  00; 
beef  hams.  $2O.Uki«2l.0o.  Gut  meats,  pickled  bellies, 
U  and  12  It- average.  13@K1>40.;  picked  shoulders,  11c; 
pickled  hams.  l4Ji@HHc,  »moked  xhounlcrs,  12c; 
smoked  hams,  I5@i6c.  Bacon,  long  clear,  I3t6e; 
short  clear,  134tc,  Dressed  hogs  very  steady  lu  price, 
and  demand  continues  fair;  city,  ll.'-ho  l  ard,  specu¬ 
lative  tratng  1*  lees  active,  and  demand  for  cash  lots 
only  moderate;  prime  *team  spot,  $l2.85@12  90c;  city 
steam  Arm  but  quiet;  12.5tM:  refined  quoted  lSe  Con¬ 
tinent. 

Hr  r  i  tm.— Another  week  has  passed  without  open¬ 
ing  the  export  outlet  a  considerable  amount  of 
stock  bas  been  “left  over"  from  day  to  day  to  be 
added  to  the  accumulation,  and  tor  the  goods  In  store 
prices  remain  In  the  old  decidedly  nominal  nitum  loti. 
The  homo  trade  t*  fair;  but  does  not  extend  much.  If 
any.  beyond  the  ordinary  limits,  and  »tUl  Insists 
t.p’on  having  the  very  best  of  stock. 

Creamery  fancy,  25@26c;  choice,  24c;  fair  to  good, 
22u»23e:  o  dinnry,  A® 21c;  State  half  itrkln  tubs  and 
pails  fancy,  24®25c;  do.  choice.  22® 23c;  do.  good.  2 
5le;  do-  fair,  13@19c;  State  Welsh  tub*  choice,  23c; 
Welsh  tubs,  prime,  31@2*'e:  dtate  Welsh  tubs,  fair  to 
good.  19@200;  Western  imitation  creamery,  19®23o; 
do.  dairy  choice,  20c;  do.  good  to  prime,  18©l9c;  do. 
ordinary  to  fair,  I6@i7c;  Western  factory,  choice  cur¬ 
rent  make,  17@l74*o:  do.  fair  to  good  do.,  16@16>6c; 
do.  ordinary,  15@15ftd. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


crops  are  as  follows:  Oats,  102;  Spring  rye, 
100 ;  barley,  95 ;  buckwheat,  97 ;  potatoes,  101, 

and  tobacco,  87 . . . 

Ninety-three  thousand  acres  have  been 
planted  under  the  new  Arboriculture  act  in 
Kansas.  Preference  is  given, to  the  cottonwood 

tree  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth . 

The  L  ndon  Mark  Lane  Express  of  August 
7,  say's :  Grain  has  ripened  rapidly.  If  the 
weather  holds  good  the  larger  proportion  of 
wheats  will  be  in  sheaf  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  bas  published 
full  rt  turns  of  this  year’s  harvest  from  twen. 
ty  oue  leading  agricultural  counties  in  the 
State.  The  wheat  crop  will  be  equal  or 
superior  to  that  of  last  year,  except  in  Lower 
San  Joacquin  Valley.  One  county  shows  a 
great  decrease,  five  a  falling  off,  seven  a  large 
increase  and  the  remainder  good  average 
crops.  The  fruit  crop  is  reported  fine  in  al 
sections.  Grape  growers  are  gratified  at  the 
prospects  of  the  vineyards.  Merced  county 
promises  about  300,000  pounds  of  cotton. 
Prices  for  cereals  and  fruits  are  higher  than 

last  year  and  farmers  are  jubilant . 

Powell  Bros,  of  Spriugboro,  Pa.,  have  just 
received  a  fine  importation  of  Clydesdales 
horses  and  expect  another  in  a  few  days. 
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for  i\)t 


GO  AWAY. 


With  a  bumpy  swish  and  a  curded  roar, 

Sweet  Mary’s  Churn  goes  drumming; 

Young  Reuben  leans  on  the  low  half-door, 
Aud  hopes  that  the  butter  is  coming; 

Then  sighs  and  sighs  and  drops  his  eyes— 
What  words  can  his  feelings  utter? 

“Oh,  drop  me  down  in  the  churn,”  hecrles, 
"And  make  mo  Into  butter!" 

She  rests  her  hands,  and  gaging  stands 
At  sound  of  his  words'  vagary; 

Then  plies  the  staff  with  a  lightsome  laugh— 
“Oh,  go  away!”  Bays  Mary. 

If  a  maiden’s  word  means  aught,  they  say, 

The  opposite  sense  Is  in  it! 

So  Reuben  finds  in  her  “Go  away!” 

A  “just  come  in  a  minute.” 

“I  hope,"  says  he,  "I  may  make  so  free,” 

With  a  grin  and  a  nervous  Stutter. 

"My  answer  should  be  to  your  ears,’  says  she, 
“If  I  could  but  leave  the  butter." 

His  arm  on  the  shelf  that  holds  the  delf, 

He  looks  across  the  dairy; 

“Shall  I  go  to  her  side?  Shall  I  dare  her  pride?” 

“Oh,  go  away!  says  Mary. 

He  takes  the  hint,  and  ho  takes  a  kiss, 

With  fears  and  inward  quaking; 

She  does  not  take  what  be  takes  amiss, 

Nor  think  it  au  awful  “taking,” 

The  heart  of  the  boy  is  wild  with  joy; 

He  has  won  her— his  bird,  his  fairy; 

"I’ll  go  outright  for  the  ring  to-nighi!" 

“Oh,  go  away!”  says  Mary. 


FARMING  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.— 
NO.  49. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Rearing  Poultry. 

Birds  are  curious  animals  and  fowls  are 
birds,  so  that  what  is  said  of  fowls  will  apply 
to  birds  in  general.  Fowls  are  made  to  fly 
and  that  they  may  do  this  easily  their  bones 
are  very  thin  and  hollow,  and  they  are  clothed 
with  feathers  which  are  not  only  very  light, 
but  have  a  hollow  shaft  which  we  call  a  quill. 
Some  persons  think  that  fowls  are  able  to 
draw  all  the  air  out  of  their  hollow  bones  aud 
quills  when  they  want  to  fly,  aud  so  make 
themselves  lighter.  Air  has  weight,  that 
we  know,  for  it  has  been  weighed  and 
we  koow  its  weight  which  is  nearly  an 
ounce  aud-a-quarter  for  a  cubic  foot,  or  a  foot 


Sebright  Bantams.— Fig.  260. 

In  size  each  way;  and  a  school  room,  40  feet 
square  and  18  feet  high  holds  about  2,000 
pounds  of  it. 

But  although  this  is  curious  it  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  to  us  as  to  know  that  a  bird  has  a 
stomach  much  like  that  of  a  cow,  that  it  has 
in  fact  three  if  not  four  stomachs.  Every 
girl  who  has  helped  to  dress  a  fowl  knows  that 
it  has  a  crop  into  which  the  food  passes  first. 
This  crop  corresponds  to  the  paunch  of  a 
cow.  Iudeed  some  birds,  parrots  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  thought  to  chow  the  cud,  as  a  cow 
or  a  sheep  does,  but  this  is  not  quite  certain. 
After  the  crop  comes  a  small,  narrow,  second 
stomach,  in  which  the  food  is  softened  and 
partly  digested,  and  then  comes  the  gizzard, 
which  is  very  hard  and  rough  on  the  inside, 
and  this  corresponds  to  the  third  stomach  of 
the  cow  which  is  called  the  maniplies,  because 
it  has  folds  or  plies  or  corrugations  in  shape 
not  unlike  the  folds  on  a  wash  board.  The 
inner  surface  of  a  fowl’s  gizzard,  in  fact,  is 
formed  almost  exactly  like  the  faces  of  two 
wasb-b  >ards  which  rub  one  upon  another  and 
so  grind  the  food  between  them.  To  help 
this  grinding  action  the  fowl  swallows  pieces 
of  stone  and  gravel,  aud  as  the  gizzard  is  very 
muscular  and  strong  it  very  soon  reduces 
grain,  insects,  pieces  of  bone  and  hard  seeds, 
to  a  flue  pulp.  It  has  been  known  for  a  fowl 
to  swallow  pieces  of  glass  aud  earthenware, 
and  grind  them  quite  smooth  in  the  gizzard; 
and  a  silver  thimble  was  once  found  squeezed 
quite  flat  in  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey  that-  had 
swallowed  it.  After  the  food  has  thus  been 
ground  in  the  gizzard  it  passes  into  the  large 
intestine,  and  this  answer®  as  the  fourth 
stomach,  because  here  the  food  is  digested. 

Now  we  know  why  a  fowl  requires  gravel 
and  why  little  chickens,  only  a  day  old,  will 
begin  to  pick  up  Band  if  they  tan  get  it;  and 
we  may  also  know  how  a  young  chicken  as 


well  as  an  old  fowl,  will  suffer  and  become 
sick  if  they  have  not  a  supply  of  sand  or  gravel. 

Before  anything  is  said  about  feeding  or 
taking  care  of  chickens  let  us  think  a  little 
about  the  kinds  of  fowls  which  may  be  best 
to  keep.  And  the  first  thing  that  persons, 
young  or  old,  consider  when  choosing  fowls  is 


their  beauty.  A  handsome  fowl  gains  many 
friends,  indeed  it  is  much  the  same  with  fowls 
as  with  persons;  when  we  see  a  fine  handsome 
person  beautifully  dressed  in  silk  of  gorgeous 
colors,  with  gold  and  diamonds,  we  think 
much  more  of  such  a  person  than  of  one  all 
sun  burned  and  freckled,  with  very  plain 
clothes,  and  hands  bent  and  hardened  by  toil; 
and  yet  this  poor  person  might  be  far  more 
useful  In  the  world  than  the  other.  But  there 
are  some  finely  dressed  fowls  sis  well  as  per¬ 
is  .  •  sons,  which  are  as  good  as  they 
are  handsome;  and  it  is  right  to 
choose  the  beautiful  in  this  world 
when  it  is  known  to  be  useful  as 
well,  because  we  take  much 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  having 
beautiful  things  around  us. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  fowls 
in  existence  are  the  Sebright  Ban¬ 
tams  Fig.  260,  of  which  there  are 
the  Golden  laced  aud  the  Silver- 
laced.  The  first  is  of  bright  golden 
yellow  with  a  black  laced  edging 
upon  each  feather;  the  other  dif¬ 
fers  only  in  having  a  silvery  white 
ground  on  the  plumage  with  the 
black  edging.  These  beautifu 
little  birds  which  are  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pigeon,  lay  the  richest  kind  of 
eggs  and  a  family  of  little  wee  chicks  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  pets. 

Another  beautiful  little  bird  is  the  White 
Bantam,  Fig.  261,  which  has  feathered  legs;  but 


the  quaintest  of  all  this  quaint  kind  of  fowls  is 
the  Japanese  Bantam,  Fig  262  which  has  a  white 
plumage  with  a  jet  black  tail.  Some  of  these 
little  creatures  weigh  less  than  a  pound  and 
the  young  chicks  are  certainly  the  rarest  and 
most  curious  of  all  our  domestic  fowls.  The 
bantams  are  all  high  spirited  and  very  brave 
birds,  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  sights  of 
the  poultry  yard  1b  to  witness  a  little  bantam 


chasing  out  of  his  neighborhood  a  rooster 
many  times  as  large  as  himself  and  crowing 
his  little  shrill  crow  in  exultation  for  his 
victory. 

- »  •  ♦ 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Uncle  Mark: — Please  describe  the  land 


surrounding  Milford,  Pa.,  (opposite  Port  Jer¬ 
vis,  N.  Y.,)  six  miles.  Why  not  let  Uncle 
Mark  have  some  badges  made  for  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  let  those  who  want  them  send  the 
money  to  U.  M.,  so  we  could  have  them  all 
alike.  I  wish  to  propose  a  subject  for  discus 
sion,  “The  preparation  of  flower-beds.” 

Yours,  truly,  Don  Folinno. 

[Thanks  for  the  subject  suggested.  Won’t 
some  of  the  cousins  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Milford,  Pa.,  give  us  a  description  of  the 
country  thereabouts  ?— U.  M.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  going  to  tell 
you  how  my  watermelon  vines  are  getting 
along.  I  planted  the  seed  that  you  so  kindly 
sent  me  in  May.  I  made  a  little  mound  and 
planted  the  seeds  around  the  edge,  and  then  I 
hoed  them  about  twice  a  week  and  watered 
them  till  they  were  so  large  I  couldn’t  hoe 
them  any  longer.  They  are  nice  large  viDes, 
and  they  have  two  blooms  on  them  now 
But  four  plants  catno  up  and  two  of  them 
died  from  the  wet  weather.  I  have  two 
chickens,  and  they  will  come  and  eat  out  of 
my  hands.  I  have  a  large  flower  garden  this 
year.  We  will  have  lots  of  late  peaches;  our 
earliest  peaches  were  all  gone  before  the  4th 
of  July.  I  am  going  to  set  out  blackberry 
and  raspberry  vines  this  Fall. 

Minnie  Palmer. 

Miami  Co.,  Kansas. 


Dear  Uncle: — I  am  not  much  of  a  writer 


and  will  not  send  a  very  long  letter.  My 
egecablea  are  growing  very  well  this  year 
except  the  watermelon  seed  you  sent.  They 
rotted;  but  I  planted  two  seeds  that  mother 
gave  me  and  they  grew.  I  have  made  three 
dollars  off  of  my  cabbage  plants  and  am  going 
to  sell  my  onions.  I  will  have  about  half  of  a 
bushel.  Your  nephew, 

Madison  Co.,  Ill.  Wm.  Jackson,  Jr. 


White  Bantams.— Fig.  261. 


Japanese  Bantams.— Fig.  262. 


and  pactonny. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

Buckeye  Force  Feed 


GRAIN  DRILL. 

ALSO 

THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

Combined  Force  Feed  Grain  and 

FLKTILIZLIt  DRILL. 

AS  im  PROVED  FOB  1881. 

Over  100,000  Now  In  Use. 

The  Buckeye  lias  the  largest  sale  of  any  Grain  Drill 
in  the  world,  aud  they  are  pronounced  by  all  to  be  the 
moat  vfrfect  Shidi.no  Machines  in  the  country.  "No 
Grain  Drill  ever  made  irnvo  suck  o n  i  v  iousa  l.  satisfac¬ 
tion.  it  is  the  beat  force-feed  in  the  market.  Our  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Sower  bio.  a  poaftlvo loroe-l'cml  uiid  baa  no eq ual. 
SeDd  for  our  circular  giving  Illustrations  of  new  im¬ 
provement.  Address  P.  I*.  MAST  A  Co., 

Sprngtield,  Ohio. 

Branch  Others,  216  N.  )3rnnd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

llth  St  aud  Clarke  Ave.,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
Also  manufacturer*  of  Buckeye  Broadcast  Seeders, 
Buckeye  11-foot  Sowora,  Buckeye  Hiding  Cultivators, 
Buckeye  Walking  Cultivators,  Buckeye  Plow  Sulky 
aud  Buckeye  Cider  Mill. 


CORN 

SHELLER 

(Wood’ll  Patent.) 

Will  hlii’II  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  I  minutes. 

Write  for  r’rnular*  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 

Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

UltUl&HTON,  FA, 


Feed  your  S  tools 
WITH  TUB 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  POP.  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REIDTJCIKD. 
BARROWS,  SAVEKY  &  CO.,  Limited 
PHruxuituPBi. ,  Pa. 


OOJVIMOISr  SBUSTSE 

ENGINE. 

Simple,  durable,  o f  the  best  work- 
mauBhip  and  material.  Solid  Wrought 
Iron  Boilers.  Fmrtnt  complete  on 
hoard  cars  at  Springfield.  O.,  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices:  3-liorae  power.  $275  :  5- 
luirHe  power. $200:  7-hOrne  power,$375 ; 
10-horse  power,  $  500.  These  engines 
fully  guarranteed  in  every  respect. 
Address  Common  Hense  Engine  Co. 
•Springfield.  Ohio. 


“ACME”  Pulverizing* 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “AtUUK”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 

(’rusher  and  Lvteler,  and  at.  the  same  time  to  the 
(lulling,  l.llting.  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  Strel  Coulters,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  Immense  cud  lug  (low¬ 
er  The  entire  absence  of  spikes  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoids  milling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbish. 
It  Is  eapeeiiLily  adapted  to  lu verted  sod,  hard  clay 
and  “slough  land”  where  other  Harrow*  utterly  fail, 
and  also  work*  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Ageuts  wanted.  Send  for  circular 

JYJAtf  K  It  HO  THE  11,  Sol*  .flanufarl  urtrs, 

Haurisburo,  and  22  Colukoe  Puaob, 

Penn.,  New  York  City 


THRESHERS 


k  The  Best  is  the 
kchvajx'st.  Ulus* 

_  _ _ _  „ _ _ p  t  rate*! price  list 

free.  THE  AULTMAN  &  TAYLOR  CO. .  Mausiield,(X 


THE  MASSILLON  PONY  MILL 

STRICTLY  PORTABLE. 


Supplies  a  long;  felt  want- 
Ninety  Days. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  In  moderately 
timbered  country  can  find  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mills." 

Every  owner  of  a  timbered  lot  is  interested  in  havini 
one  of  these  Mills  In  his  neighborhood.  No  more  hai 
lng  logs  to  mill.  All  the  waste  saved. 

Write  tor  Circulars  aud  Price  Lists,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.  [Name  this  Paper.] 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Haitilloo,  0, 


a 


WMFmmr. 
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DUTCHESS  NURSERIES,  PO’KEEPSIE.N.Y. 


$m0,  $e*flis,  ^Inntis,  kt 
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PERSONALS, 


POT  GROWN 


Rogers  Seed  Wheat 


The  youngest  bride  in  the  country  is  Mrs. 
Thomas  Payne,  wife  of  a  South  Carolina 
clergyman.  She  is  only  eleven  years  and  six 
months  old.  . 

Our  contributor  J.  W.  Sanborn,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Farm 
and  a  lecturer  in  the  Agricultural  College) 
has  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Agriculture 
recently  tendered  him  by  the  Missouri  State 
College. 

M.  Pasteur,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  is 
described  as  a  man  of  low  stature  and  power¬ 
ful  frame — spare,  angular  and  weather-beaten. 
Of  humble  origin,  the  son  of  hard  working 
parents,  he  1  tears  the  indications  of  his  race 
and  hereditary  bias  in  every  lineament  of  his 
countenance  and  every  movement  of  his  well- 
knit,  muscular  physique.  He  is  a  man  of  few 
words,  abrupt  but  clear  in  his  sentences, 
logical  and  to  the  point. 


I  will  have  for  sale  after  harvest;  over  1.000  bushels 
of  ROGERS  WHEAT.  It  is  a  white  chaff,  bald,  stiff. 
St  rawed  Amber  variety  of  superior  excellence  for 
milling,  hardy  and  productive. 

Price,  *2.00  per  bush.  Rates  to  dealers  on  applica 
tlon.  Bags,  25  cents. 


X^TRAWBERRY  PJ^A^TS. 

Also  JERSEY  QUEEN, -4'fmiO,  BIDWELL. 
PINCH’S  EIH,  S  LI  1  RT^-GY  i'S  Y,  MT.  VERNON. 

tnd  all  the  leawnc^irsnfeties,  tx>th'  new.  and  old. 

end  for  pamphlei^iylnff' honest  descriptions  with 
lllnslrations,p*C.  N. 

J.^FXOVETT^LIttle  Sliver,  N.  X. 


A  NEW  CHURCH  MUSIC  BOOK. 

By  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

DITSOX  A.  GO,  take  pleasure  In  Introducing  to  the 
public  tlietr  new  Choir  Hook  for  IK32-UW3.  Not  only  a 
Choir  Book,  but  a  slutting  Olaas  and  Convention  Book. 
Not  only  these,  but  a  capital  collection  of  easy  Glee 
and  Song  music,  of  Hymn  tune  and  Anthem  music, 
easy,  pleasing,  and  thoroughly  musical.  Just.  out. 

Would  ho  well  to  send  for  a  copy  for  examination. 

I’ll  14 'll  S  1 .04). 


in  fine  Pot  Layers,  planted  any  time  from  July  15th 
fl  to  September  15th,  will  give  a  full  crop  next  season. 
ilS  At  the  June,  1882,  Exhibitor!  of  the  New  York  Horti- 
jjm  cultural  Society,  we  were  awarded  four  first  prizes  for 
Ma  Strawberries  shown.  Colored  Plate,  illustrating  the 
«f  f  tl  ts  T,  a  «ar  u 


A  New  Singing  School  and  Conven¬ 
tion  Book. 

By  W.  0.  PERKINS. 

While  the  4'lioriil  Choir  Is  one  of  the  best  of 
Singing  CIors  Books,  It  seems  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  those  who  prefer  to  use  a  cheaper,  lighter 
and  small  r  book.  The  Peerless  Is  similar  In  ar¬ 
rangement  and  quality  to  Its  larger  companion,  dlf 
fering  only  In  Its  size  and  in  the  number  of  pieces  of 
a  kind  which  It  contains.  Beginners  cannot  but  be 
delighted  at  the  large  number  nf  very  easy  and  very 
pretty  exercise;,  and  songs  PRICE  I J  (ITS,  Send 
early  for  specimen  copy. 

Ma  iled  to  any  address  for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  HIT  SON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


nflhe  Varieties  for  1882,  in  hiding  the  new  and  fam¬ 
ous  “JERSEY  Q1'EE>,”  together  with  our  certain 
and  simple  method  of  culture,  sent  to  all  applicants 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 


***  “  Middle  measures  are  often  but  mid¬ 
dling  measures.”  There  are  no  “middlings” 
about  Kidney-Wort.  It  is  the  most  thorough¬ 
ly  refined  “flower”  of  medicine.  It  knows 
no  half-way  measures,  but  radically  uproots 
all  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  liver  and  bowels. 
It  overthrows  piles,  abolishes  constipation 
and  treats  the  system  so  gently  and  soothingly 
as  to  prove  its  true  kinship  to  nature  in  all 
its  praises.  It  is  prepared  in  both  liquid  and 
dry  form. 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


FRUIT  TREES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES.  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 
SMALL  FRUITS.  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 


f ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF 
MII0IP  &  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
iVIllGlll  BRANCHES, LANGUAGES. 
ARTS.  ELOCUTION  &  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

E SPLENDIDLY  FURNISHED. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  BOSTON. 
RARE  ADVANTAGES. LOW  RATES. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  E  T0URJEE. 


An  immense  stock.  Splendid  Assortment.  Warranted  true.  Remarkably  cheap — 40  CHOICE 
urn  i  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  28th  year.  400  Acres.  IS  Greenhouses.  Address 

Ol  I  Ob  THE  STORKS  &.  HARRISON  CO.,  Palnesville,  Lake  Co., Ohio 


Terms  for  1882 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year .  $2.00 

“  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France, .  3.01  (16  tr. 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (20  %  tr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


a  CENTS!  AGENTS!  AGENTS!  Wanted  for  the  New 
Book,  ••  Oar  Cut  Enplo.x-r,.’’  A  lull  and  authentic  account  of  tb< 


TO  EVERY 
MAN’S  DOOR 

is  manifest  that  from  GO'>I>  SliEDS 
\‘WI  iV  can  Good  Vegetables  lie  obtained 
The  character  of  LANDRETH’S  SEEDS 
. i hern  substantiated  bcyogrl  a U  question. 
V  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality.  Over 

1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops  under  onr  own 
=5  cultivation.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original  sealed 
lostul  card  for  prices  and  Catalogue.  Address 


BRINGS 


By  OOlocr  Newcomb  and  other  survivor*. 

PUOTOOBAVHIC  A  D  T  I  P  100 

Portraits.  f\  «\  O  I  I  V#  Im-ustratioxs, 
Get  the  beat,  don’t  be  humbugged  by  Imltutlons. 

JS  ISC.  P  E  D  IT  1  O  JST 

20  copies  *  duy  -old  by  lt/e  ennvi»wr*.  8vnd  fot 
circular*,  terms,  and  agency  to  American  Publishing  Co-, 
Hartford.  Boston.  Chicago,  or  Cincinnati.  Mention  this  paper. 


A h  ??  :  as:  -•* Cell.  A  S  s  ; 

GEN.  DOT  GEb  bran’  now  book,  *‘Ht  published,  entitled. 

THIRTY-THREE  YEAxvS  AMONG 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
a s  second-class  mall  matter. 


Founded  178j 


logoe.  Address 

Sbth  PhdndBlphlih 


W  &  SOWS,  91  and  23S 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  Ft  UR- -A.  L.  NEW-Y  O  It  KEK 

Inside  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page  . .  50  “ 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.j  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  1ns.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
ftr~  No  ad  ertlsement  Inserted  for  leas  than  $2. 


is  the  grandest  chance  ever  offered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
GEN.  S1J  K  KM  A  N.  This  SuiierOlg  J lliutrated,  f  irst  dots  and 
Tin  illiim  work  outsells  all  otl.crs  1 0  to  1 ,  ami  is  the  fastest  *ei 
ting  book  ever  published.  Agents  average  1 0  to  *20  orders  u  day- 
Lj't  fth  III ousand in  vrem.  First  clmu  \GENTS  W.\  XTED. 
exclusive  Ttmtbrn  and  Extra  Terms  viven.  Send  for  circular! 
to  A.  I».  Wo  KT I1INUTON  &  COW  Hartford.  Conn. 


^UsffeUaaiou 


© teext,  J&ccdja,  Sts 


[n  pm*** 

stylo  typr  ® 

On  50  plpir.inltie'*  Ibrniniil'iinU  10c-  14  pks.fct 
Acrt*.  make  50  (H»r  cent.  PU*tb*u  itQil -0 c  forAgenl’* 
nun  nf -am pic*-.  IVfmUim  l.iwf  Ac.  Blank  t'arils  ill 
ilv.  NORTH  MHU)  CARD  S>  OKKs.  NorthfortMVmn. 


■SM&mitmf  m II  money  refunded.  The*  Hrst,  most  Efficient,  and  must 

BBSsSL  II  Durable  Waaler  in  the  world,  it  has  no  rival,  and  is 

J  the  only  machine!  that  will  wash  perfectly  clean  without 

Tubbing.  It  can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from 
™||HW  Mi  |l|)||  lil  i)  I  'Ffar^  <>“<’  tun  to  another  in  a  moment.  Is  so  simple  and  easy 

'!$•  v  to  operate  that  the  most  delicate  liulv  nrchild  in  years 
MilllllllllmSt ^  f.,iP  old  can  do  the  work.  It  ia  made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  .-nd 
wIHll  'll  I'H  i|  :  jl,1!!  Ilf t  ia  the  only  Washer  in  tho  world  that  lias  the  Kubber 

Urutds  on  tho  Koll*-r.s,  \vliioh  prevent  the  breaking  of 

IPEUTC  ill  A  U  TCn  Exclusive  territory.  Ketail  price  $8.00.  Agents’ sample,  $3.50,  Also  the 
AUtrf  lO  If  All  I  EU  celebrated  Keystone  AV ringers  at  Manufacturers' lowest  price.  Circulars 
tree.  Itefor  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  KKIK  WASUICIt  CO„  Erie,  F». 

__  _  _  __  -  —  _  During  the  mouth  of  August  subscriptions  Will  be  received  for  tlie 

I  g  |  B  Q  I  Bkl  |T  CHICAGO  WEEKLY  N LAVS,  extending  from  the  date  of  receipt 

Ini  IV  ll  to  January  1st  next  for  TAVKNTY-1 1AL  CENTS.  The  CHICAGO 
m0  W  I  fll  B  wl  II  WEEKLY  NLAVS  is  a  large  32-column  paper,  edited  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  family  circle.  It  is  especially  complete 
as  a  news  paper,  every  issue  presenting  complete  telegraphic  reports 
of  all  important  happenings  the  world  over.  Its  Chicago  Market 
Quotations  are  full  and  trustworthy.  It  is  Independent  in  Poli- 

■  ||  Ml  |  giving  all  political  intelligence  free  from  partisan  coloring  and 

J||||B||  V  I  discussing  political  questions  without  fear  or  fhvoraato  parties.  Con- 
AiJUUlJ  I  densed  notes  on  Art,  Literature,  Science,  Industries,  Fashions, 

*  etc.,  and  SIX  COMPLETED  STORIES  in  every  issue.  It  is  the 
H  cheapest  metropolitan  weekly  published  in  tho  United  States,  cost¬ 
ing  only  SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

To  afford  all  desiring  it  an  nppnnunitv  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  CHICAGO  AVEElvLY  N’EAVS  before  snb- 
0*  All  |  O  ■  scribing  for  a  year  we  make  this  special  offer  for  the  MONTH  OF 

■  I  BkB  B  II  B  AUGUST  ONLY  of  sending  this  paper  fimn  date  to  January  1st 

II  Rl  I  ■  ■  ncfxt  for  the  nominal  price  ofTAVENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

B|  L«  I  ■  A  25c.  coin  may  be  safely  sent  in  a  strong  envelope.  A  club  of  five 

_ subscriptions  for  a  One  Dollar  Bill.  Address  VICTOR  F.  LAAV- 

SON,  Publisher,  123  Fifth  Avcuue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IRAMSIBLEY&CO. 

WTUBW 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABI8,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  hern  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength,  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adopted  for  invalids  a* 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W  :  NEW  CROP 

‘  7  READY 

IN  JULY. 

SEND  FOR^mjlRAM  SlBLEY&CO 

CATALOGUE  'jl  179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

AND  \  i  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  LIST  200-206Randolph St.Chlcago, 111 


Dobbins’  Starch  Polish. 

BMMsffiNBr— 

J  ,  every  family  may 

^eaut‘^u*  *^11' 

)  ill  pecu^ar  to  ^ne 

L 1M  Ask  your  Grocer. 


PRICED  CATALOfiilTE  FOR  FALL 
I88«,  MAILED  PEER  ' 


_JI —  SEXU  FOtt  IT. 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE.  AKl.KhH>mlngton,liliii«i» 

(r  n  000  jSTEf'FER’M  nviuiin 

L,  «J,U  J  .  I  lit  4)r«;lmr<l,  mid 

SO  0(10  »»t  N n  rH->  y.  Being  the 
s\  J  J  ,  Htrn<lliei>r  of  this  fiimnus 

’iSm  j  fruit,  1  have  ih..  or 'kI ii u  I  trees,  proeitr 
I  ed  from  the  originator,  tu  fruliiua;  at 
v  /  1*0  JI "  NA  NUltHliliY.from  which  I 
i,W:/  am  propagating  my  stock  for  sale.  Ap- 
y®/  ply  to  lle;ul.|,iiirt  •'I'm  and  get  tllegen- 
SJ’  nine.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Abo 
small  fruits.  Trees,  Plants,  and  Fiat's  In  variety.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  YVM,  PARRY,  Furry  P.  O..  N.  J. 


JUitcliell,  Lewis  k  Co.,  Racine, Wis.,C.S. A 


J.  B.  BOBBINS, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


turnip  <i:ld 

HEADY  IN  JULY. 

All  the  leading  varieties  at  lowest 
market  rates. 
tsr  Send  for  Catalogue. 

It.  H.  ALLEN  A  CO., 

189  amt  tut  Water  St.  New  York. 


An  lCngi'.st!  Vetennary  surgeon  ini  Chemist,  now 
traveling  to  this  anaitry,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  Catt.e  Powders  Bold  be:e  are  worthless  trash.  He 
says  at  Sheridan's  Oendittoo  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  tmitttnse.y  valuable.  Notlitox  on  earth  will 
make  bras  lay  like  Bherdan’s  OoodtUoa  Powders.  Dose, 
oneteaejvxionu  toons  pint  feod.  Botd  everywhere,  or  sent 


GOOD  MIXED.  FLOWERING  BULBS.  FREE, 

|  by  mall  or  express.  Dozen. 

B  BJ  W  4'ic-l  100.  $2  50.  l'HOKNIX 
I  NOKSKHtrs,  Delavan,  AVIs. 


(ClfWin  251Ki?S  i)i£j 

<MUUU  fea 

trauiuv fii.MS  that  DeBlNfFS  PILKRK.MEO  Y 
fails  to  cure.  Pretiorod  by  J.p.  Ml  l.l.KR.  M.D. .  yia  a  rch 
St.  Philtt..  Po.  Aon  genuine  tcithavr  las  signti  irre  Send 
tor  circidar.  Sold  by  druginsts  and  country  stores.  S  1 . 


Aturs,  Dl'JUVUIl,  vv  19, 

F.  K  PHOENIX, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants  in  large  or  small  quantities 


Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Tl»re®  Spring  Wagon*,  Four  Spring  Wagon*  Open 
and  Top  Buggie*,  Ptnetous,  Sewing  Machine  Wagou*,  Buekboard*. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  le  Monaroh  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  tn  its  construction  and 
made  by  the  beat  wagon  mechanics  in  the  world  The  Spring  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  Is  entirely  sepa- 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
Address  P.O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


*  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
fr*e.  Addrsst  SeUett  k  0*.,  Portland.  Maine, 


t<OT]l.—J.lso  a  full  line  of  Stock  for  Us*  Pall  Delivery 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER, 


TheOnly  Perfect  21P) 
SewingWachine.  -y£ 


SIMPLEST, LATEST  IMPROVED 

MOST  DURABLE  X 


AND  MAKE  HOMC 


EWjiOM  EWING 


l^mttorons. 


“Julia,”  said  the  young  man  to  his  sweet 
heart,  “  won’t  you  knit  me  a  muffler?”  Julia 
knitted  her  brows  in  a  way  that  “muffled” 
the  young  man  instantly. 

A  citizen  of  Dakota  took  a  Turkish  bath  in 
Omaha,  a  few  days  ag<>,  and  died  within  an 
hour.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was:  “He 
hadn't  ought  to  h  ive  got  so  much  mud  off 
him  all  at.  one  time.” 

“No,”  he  said,  a3  they  congratul  tted  him 
on  his  engagement,  “I’m  not  so  particularly 
charmed  with  the  girl,  but  I  expect  to  be 
happy.  Her  mother  is  about  the  best  tem¬ 
pered  woman  l  know  of.” 

“Man  and  wife  are  one,  are  they?”  said 
she,  “Yes;  what  of  it?’’  said  he,  suspi¬ 
ciously.  “Why,  in  that  case,”  said  his  wife, 
“Lcam  home  awfully  tipsy  last  night  and 
feel  terribly  ashamed  of  myself  this  morning.” 
He  never  said  a  word. 

Epitaph  said  to  be  copied  from  a  tombstone 
in  the  cemetery  Montmarte:  “Here  lies 
Joseph  X.,  who  for  20  years  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  lived  in  the  society  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  died  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  world  beyond.” 

Pleasures  of  Hotel  Life.— “  Here’s  a  fly 
in  my  soup,  waiter.”  “Yes,  sir;  very  sorry, 
sir;  but  you  can  throwaway  the  fly  and  eat 
the  soup,  can’t  you  ?”  “  Of  course  I  eau;  you 
didu’t  expect  me  to  throw  away  the  soup  and 
eit  the  fly,  did  you  ?” 

A  RAILWAY  engineer  saying  that  the  usual 
life  of  a  locomotive  was  only  thirty  years,  a 
passenger  remarked  that  such  a  tough-looking 
thing  ought  to  live  longer  than  that.  “Well,” 
responded  the  engineer,  “  perhaps  it  would  if 
it  didn’t  smoke  so  much  I” 

“Why,”  some  writer  asks,  “is  a  brilliant 
man  less  brilliant  with  his  wife  than  with  any 
one  else  ?”  W  ell,  we  suppose  she  asks  him  for 
m  oney  eftener  than  any  one  else.  You  take 
to  borrowing  money  regularly  and  constantly 
of  you  dearest  and  most  brilliant  friend,  and 
see  what  will  become  of  his  brilliancy  in  your 
presence. 


Mothers  Don’t  Know.— How  many  chil¬ 
dren  are  punished  for  being  uncouth,  wilful, 
and  indifferent  to  instructions  or  rewards: 
simply  because  they  are  out  of  health!  Au 
intelligent  lady  said  of  a  child  of  this  kind 
“M  >thers  should  know  that  if  they  would 
give  the  little  ones  moderate  doses  of  Hop 
Bitters  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  children 
would  be  all  a  parent  could  desire.” 

Battle  Creek,  Mich,,  Jan  31,  1879. 

Gentlemen — Having  been  afflicted  for  a 
number  of  years  with  indigestion  and  general 
debility,  by  the  advice  of  my  doctor  I  used 
Hop  Bitters  and  must  say  they  afforded  me 
almost  instant  relief.  I  am  glad  to  be  ab'e  to 
testify  in  their  behalf.  THOS.  G.  KNOX. 

— Adt, 


NEW  YORK  SEED  DRILL, 

(MATTHEW’S  PATENT.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

HIGGANTTM  ITF’G  CORPORATION, 

Hfgganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

PULVERIZER 

nnd  CAUX  CO.UUINED. 
Grnsnwt  Agricultural  in- 
\  vcu(i,..n  of  U>e  nee.  Saves 
iiio  pet  cent,  of  laWjc  and 
Idoutile*  n. e  value  of  the 
P  mnnuir  Spreads  overtly 
all  kinds  of  manure  hroau- 
;  cistorindnll,in,mn-tenlh 

_________  _ f  the  time  ti-rpiircil  by  hand. 

Send  fur  Illustrated  Catalogue  nnd  foil  particulars  to 
lijcjltp  ti  EL  K  I- I'd.  M’Vtl  1:0.,  bjracuws  Uwdnfo  to-,  N.  X. 

Agricultural,  Grazing,  Frultand  Timber 
In  Ky.  and  Tenn.  Also  Chattanooga  City 
property.  For  catalogues  Bend  green 
•tamt)  to  S.  N.  BROWN  &  CO..  11S  Pine  St.,  Cln.,  O.  , 


THINGS  GO  WRONG  IN  IRELAND  I 

Scene:  An  Irish  Cabin.  Pat  is  ill.  Doctor  has  just  called. 

“Well,  Pat,  have  you  taken  the  box  of  pills  I  sent  you  I” 

“Yes,  sir,  be  jabers,  I  have!  But  I  don’t  feel  any  better.  Maybe  the  lid  hasn’t  come  off 
yet  1” — Judy. 

VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 
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CO  22}4  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

Sandwlcn,  HI. 


!Br~  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

AWARDED 

GOLD  MEDAL 

BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 


ON  THEIR 


Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Miii 

Exhibited  ut  Atlanta  In  1881 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boiler*. 
Fatv  Mills,  Gang  Edger*.  Lath  Machines,  Hob 
jd  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers.  Pul- 
.eys.  Couplings,  Gearing,  Grist  and  Flour  Mill* 
Send  fur  Special  Circular  of  our  Mo.  1  1*'  -'♦ition 


Saw  91111, 


Bch  ne  sell  for 


Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma- 
cy  inery.  Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 

LANE  <fc  BODLEY'  CO., 

John  &  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  OL 

ensilageT 

Robs  lilg  Giant  auu 
Little  Giant  Cutters. 
‘Specials”  for  Ensll 
dlage.  Stock  Kaisers, 
Ac.  f? uarantc'ii  su 
oerlor  to  every  other, 
bnmense  Strength 
Weight  ant!  Oiiiuicity. 
will  cut  2  tot  times  as 
ast  an  any  other,  have 
1  the  Kims  patent  SAFE 
TY  FLYWHEEL.  KX 
TKNStDLE  JOINTS. 
CONVEX  GEARS,  KING  ROLLERS.  The  ONLY 
Cutter  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  am!  cut  faa-t. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
E.  W.  UOSS  &  CO.,  Fulton,  S.  y. 
|S~  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

APPLE  JKLLY  du 

From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP-  fS' 
ORATES  SORGHUM  JUICE  faster,  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known. 

THOUSANDS - 

8end  postal  for 
Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars)  and  Testimo¬ 
nials. 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 
COMPANY, 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

Steel  Spring  Tooth. 

WHEEL  HARROW 

AND  CULTIVATOR. 


IN  USE. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y.  A  complete  college  course 
for  women,  with  Schools  of  Fainting  and  Music,  and 
a  preparatory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 


AGENTS 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  *10  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO. 
10  Barclay  Bit,  New  York. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

A  LABOR-SAVING  FARM  IMPLEMENT 

That  no  Farmer  can  Afford  to  do  Without. 

It  has  High  Wheels  and  Broad  Tires  and  a  Continu¬ 
ous  wrought-lron  axle. 

The  pressure  on  the  teeth  Is  regulated  by  the  lever, 
and  they  can  bo  set  while  In  motion  to  run  at  any  re¬ 
quired  depth. 

Has  the  same  reliable  FORCE  FEED  used  on  our 
Famous  Buckeye  Drill,  and  Is  the  nearest  perfection 
of  any  feed  In  une. 

No  implement  made  will  so  wonderfully  work  up 
and  pulverize  the  toll.  Sold  with  or  without  Seeding 
Attachment.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  Co.  Springfield,  O 

Manufacturers  of  Buckeye  Drill,  Cultivators,  &c. 

Improved  Cornell  Corn  Shelter. 

FOR  1882. 

Will  shell morecorn  with 
lens  labor  than  any  other 
machine  In  market. 

The  only  Siiki.lkr  made 

TIJAT  USES 

SPIRAL  SPRINGS  FOR 
the  pressure  BAR. 
Every  Machine  War¬ 
ranted  to  do  as  good 
work  as 

ANY  SHELLER  MADE 

2  ff~  Ask  to  see  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Shelter,  try  It,  and 
you  will  buy  no  other. 
Address  orders  to 

TBEMAN,  WATERMAN  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SEED 

DRILL 


MATTHWS’ 

The  standard  of  America 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Market  Gardeners 
everywhere  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  reliable  Drill  lu  use. 

Send  for  circular.  Manufac¬ 
tured  only  by 

EVERETT  dk.  H>1AL1„  Bralon,  Mom. 


GALVANIZED 

Cable  Fence  Strand. 

The  only  fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time. 
CATTLE  PROOF-FIRE  PROOF. 

HO  BARBS. 

PHILIP  S.  .JUSTICE  &  CO., 

14  No  ,  Filth  St.,  Philo.,,  Pa. 


xOAi  _  r  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
JJpCVlOsJ  Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 


STRAWBERRIES 


Pot 
Grown 

to  secure  a  good  crop  n  -xt  season  Our  plants  are  In 
the  finest  condition.  Catalogue  containing  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions  mailed  FREE.  Address - 

n  I  U/MJPTD  9  D1DDV  Mt  H°Pe  Nurseries 
CLLWflWutn  «  DflHhl,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NEARLY  1,000 

Per cher on- Norman  Horses 

Imported  and  Bred  by 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  Illinois, 

85  m!lo*  Wenl  of  Chicago,  on  C.  A  N’.  !Y.  E’y* 

250  OF  THE  FINEST 

Imported  from  France 
by  him 

THIS  YEAR. 


NEARLY  400  NOW  ON  HAND, 

The  Largest  and  Most  Select  Stud  ever 

collected,  and  making  iL  possible  to 

SEE  MORE  FINE  SPECIMENS  IN  A  DAY 
than  one  could  see  in  their  native  country 

in  months. 

Come  and  see  for  yourselves.  Visitors  always 
welcome,  whether  they  desire  to  purchase  or  not 
Carriage  at  depot.  Telegraph  at  Wayne,  with 
private  Telephone  connection  with  Oaklawm  Send 
for  Catalogue  “N.” 


CIDER 

PRESSES,  GRATERS,  ELEVATOR*.  Pumps 
Evaporators,  *c.,  &c.  f?V~Send  for  Catalogue  “ B." 
BOOMER  Ac  KO»t  IIKRT  Pres*  t  o.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office,  62  Veaey  8t. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Patent  spark  arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  3  to  12  horse  power,  mounted  or  on 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  HloO  upwards  Send 
for  IilnHtrated  Catalogue  “  A  *’  which  will  give  you 
rail  Information  siifi  prices  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SON, 

Box  H4 1  Corning,  N.  Y. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


American  Fruil  Drier. 


Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
BENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MAN  CFG  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


ST.  MARY’S  ACADEMY. 

[One  mile  west  from  Notre-Dame  Unlverslty.j 

SCHOOL  OP  ART  AND  DESIGN. 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


Conducted  by  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross.  The  Academic 
Course  Is  thorough  In  the  Preparatory,  Senior  and 
Classical  Grades,  Music  Department,  on  the  plan  of 
the  best  Conservatories  of  Europe,  t*  undercharge 
of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers.  It  comprises  a  large 
Music  Hail  and  28  separate  rooms  for  instruments. 
«»Udlo  modeled  on  the  great  Art  .Schools  of  Europe. 
Drawing  and  Painting  from  llfo  and  the  Antique. 
Building  commodious;  ample  accommodations  for 
230  pupils.  F«w  full  particulars  apply  for  catalogue 
to  MOTHER  SUPERIOR  ST.  MARY’S.  Notrk-Damk 
P.  O..  Ind 


HOOF  0 

OINTMENT 


In  use  over  20  years  (manufactured  from  the  form 


ula  used  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  V.  8.,  (editor 
eterlnary  Department  of  the  Ohio  Farmer) 
Is  a  sure  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the  hoof,  as  Quarter 


.J  Out 

Cracks,  Sand  <  racks,  Coulractions.  Hoof-oound, 
Lamhiitls,  Scratches,  Thrush.  Brittle  Foot,  &e.  Best 
of  testimonials  given.  Price  *1.00  per  large  box. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Saddlers,  or  sent  by 
express,  charges  pre  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  None 
genuine  without  tuy  signature. 

C.  W.  JOHNSON,  ^ 

164  St.  Olalr  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


FIRST-CLASH  OPENING  fora  man  tostarta 
Creamkky  In  Northwestern  Iowa.  Apply  to  CLOSE 
BROTHERS  &  OO.,  Suiuky,  Osceola  Co.,  Iowa. 


The  Sandwich 


POWER  SHELLERS 

AND 

Hand-Shelters. 


Geared  and  Belt 
SHELLERS. 

HORSE  ROWERS 

AND 


SHELLERS 

FOR 

Farms, 
Plantations, 
Mills, 

W  arebouses 

AND 

Jobbers 


9 


Geared  Mounted  Shelter. 


\ 


Mamifaotured.  Joy 


THE  SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

s.i.vit  n°icii, 

Illinois, 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


In  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
Mowing  Machine  the 

Meadow  King  has  no  equal. 


No  Side  Draft. 

No  Weight  on  the 
Horses’  Necks, 


The  Simplest,  Strongest,  anti  most  Durable  Mower 
in  the  World.  We  also  mauiuacune  We 

UKEVG  OF  THE  L\Wi\» 

LAWN  MOWER,  CHILLED  PLOWS,  Etc. 


THE  GREGG  RAKE 


Is  the  only  Completely  Cont-olahlc  Self-Dumping  Wheel 
Ralce  in  the  Market. 

OPERATING  WITHOUT  RATCHETS,  GEARS  or  SPRINGS, 

Dumps  from  Both  Wheels.  Side-Dealt 
Impossible. 

ran  be  operated  by  the  foot  alone.  Easily  handled  by  any  bovor  girl 

THE  GREGG  IS  PLACED  ON  Till?  MARKET 

STRICTLY  ON  ITS  MERITS. 


Labor  in  perfectly  adjusting  the  Teeth  to  the  V arying  Surface  of  the  Ground,  jv 

ITS  DEVICE  FOR  CLEANING  THE  TEETH  IS  UNEQUALED. 

It  Never  Binds  in  Dumping.^^^^M 

SIMPLE  IN  ITS  PLAN.  DURABLE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS. 


New  Sweep-Rake  Reaper 

THE  MOST  PERFECT 


IN  THE  MARKET. 

Possessing  the  SAME  MECHANICAL  ADVANTAGES 
IN  ALL  ESSENTIALS,  as  arc  established  by  our  well 
known  Mowers. 

This  REAPER  ranks  with  the 

Standard  Light 

LIGHTEST  DRAFT  REAPER 

jn  use. 

S.  L.  SHELDON,  Madison,  Wis. 

M.  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
HON.  FRED.  ATWOOD,  Winterport.  Me. 

J.  P.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

GUST  BOLANDER  &  CO.,  Gottenburg,  Sweden. 

F.  M.  VON  BECK,  Hamburgh,  Germany. 
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If  no  Agents  in  your  vicinity,  address  as  above  for  Illustrated  Circular, 


With  this  view  I  sowed  three  red  clovers, 
three  white  clovers  two  yellow  tr*f  >ils,  the 
scarlet  Tri folium,  the  purple  Lucerne,  the  red 
Sainfoin,  the  pink  clover,  the  vigorous  Bok¬ 
hara  Clover, and  the  purple  vetch;  every  one 
of  these  had  the  option  of  feeding  upon  thir¬ 
ty-four  different  combinations  of  manures, 
each  of  which  differed  more  or  less  from  the 
other.  This  experiment  has  now  been  going 
on  for  several  years,  b  it  I  propose  to  give 
merely  the  result  of  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  made  at  the  end  of  May  of  the  present 
year. 

Before  going  into  the  field  I  decided  on 
classing  the  various  crops  under  three  heads: 

1.  Good:  which  should  represent  a  fair 
agricultural  crop. 

2.  Very  good:  where  the  produce  was  much 
in  excess  of  an  ordinary  crop. 

8.  Bad:  where  the  produce  was  much  be¬ 
low  that  of  an  ordinary  crop. 

Each  crop  had,  so  to  speak,  thirty-four 
chances,  having  the  opportunity  of  producing 


the  thirty-four  different  manures,  came  under 
the  class  described  as  good,  or  very  good. 
Pour  of  the  oth*-r  crops  have  the  largo  major¬ 
ity  good  or  very  good;  f  ur  have  the  majority 
bad,  but  the  only  crop  which  is  bad  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  thirty-four  varieties  of 
manuring  is  the  ordinary  red  clover. 

Itpo  hippen9  that  this  rod  clover  adjoins  the 
Sainfoin  which  L  a  good  or  a  very  good  crop 
under  every  variety  of  manuring.  In  no  case 
is  the  Sainfoin  less  than  18  inches  high,  while 
in  several  cases  it  is  between  two  and  three 
bet  high  and  very  thick  upon  tho  ground; 
the  red  clover,  on  the  other  hand,  ii  not  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  although  tbo  pi  ant  is  not  diseased  there  is 
no  active  growth. 

Passing  from  this  field,  let  us  now  go  Into 
another  where  an  exp-riment  on  an  ordinary 
four-courso  rotation  of  turnips,  barley,  el(  ver 
and  wheat,  was  commenced  in  1848,  and  his 
been  carried  on,  without  any  apphcat.on  of 
manure  to  the  soil,  from  that  day  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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CLOVER  SICKNESS. 

SIR  JOHN  BENNET  LAWES,  BART,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

A  short  time  a"  o  Professor  Scott  delivered 
a  lecture  beiore  the  London  Farmers’  Club 
upon  the  “Recent  Advances  in  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Agriculture.” 

Amongst  other  subjects  he  referred  to  pota¬ 
to  disease  and  clover  sickness,  and  in  reference 
to  the  latter  mentioned  that  at  Rothamsted 
upon  a  garden  soil,  without  further  manuring 
I  bad  grown  red  clover  for  28  years  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

The  discussion  which  followed  turned  a  good 
deal  upon  clover  sit  kness  ;  and  one  of  the 
members  who  had  recently  returned  from  the 
States— after  giving  his  experience  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  disease  following  a  too  frequent 
repetition  of  the  crop — mentioned  that  at  a 


in  one  of  our  fields,  we  decided  to  apply  a 
variety  of  manures  to  the  crop  and  to  restore 
it  if  it  died  away.  I  have  no  intention  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  history  of  all  our  failures,  but  will  mere¬ 
ly  mention  the  fact  that  after  twenty-two 
years,  feeling  somewhat  weary  of  wasting 
money  on  several  acres  of  land  without  being 
able  to  arrive  at  any  definite  results  as  re¬ 
garded  the  object  of  our  investigations,  I  left 
Dr.  Gilbert  to  go  on  with  the  experiment  on  a 
more  confined  area,  thinking  that  a  few 
square  yards  would  prove  equally  as  well  as 
some  acres  of  land  whether  the  crop  of  clover 
could  be  grown  continuously  or  not.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  the  last  ten  years  have 
given  no  more  successful  results  than  the 
twenty-two  years  that  preceded  them. 

Upon  the  remainder  of  the  land — which  had 
been  under  clover  experiment  for  twenty-two 
years — I  have  now  for  some  years  been  trying 
to  grow  other  plants  of  the  same  order;  and  in 
addition  to  the  red  clover,  I  have  five  other 
clovers,  and  nine  other  agricultural  crops  of 
the  leguminous  order. 


A  GROUP  OF  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. — From  Life. — Fig.  263. — See  Herdsman  Department. 

meeting  of  one  of  the  Granges  in  America  he  I  may  tpention  here  that,  as  far  as  chemical  a  good  result  under  any  one  of  the  thirty-four  The  third  crop  in  the  rotation  was  clover 
was  called  upon  to  speak  and  “Amongst  other  composition  is  concerned,  the  Leguminosae  manures.  and  a  very  large  produce  was  carried  off,  but 

things,  be  said,  I  mentioned  clover-stok  land,  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  ea  'h  other,  and  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  field  bas  as  usual  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  repeat 

aud,  directly  after  I  sat  down,  a  lady  got  up  the  same  is  the  ease  with  the  graminaceous  been  under  experiment  since  1S48,  its  oondi-  the  crop  after  an  interval  of  four  years  it 

and  began  to  ri  Hcule  the  farmers  of  England,  crops;  while  there  is  a  marked  differeR’*  be-  tion  therefore  with  regard  to  manures  is  well  failed.  Beans  were  then  tried  in  place  of  the 

and  the  scientifi  c  men  of  E  gland,  because  tween  beans  and  wheat,  or  peas  and  barley.  known.  Since  18^4  no  dune  has  been  applied  *  clover,  and  they  were  repeated  every  fourth 

they  could  not,  in  their  scientific  researches,  the  distinction  between  the  various  plants  of  and,  upon  certain  portions  of  the  land,  no  year  until  IS'! 3  when  red  clover  was  sown 

find  out  some  remedy  for  this  grpat  evil.”  the  ?ame  order— whether  we  take  the  whole  substance  e  ntaining  nitrogen  has  been  nsed  with  the  harlev.  The  crop  was  not  diseased 

To  the  best  of  rav  belief  nowhere  t  ut  at  plant  or  the  seed  alone— is  very  slight;  wheat  since  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  in  jn  flnv  wav  and  it  stood  the  Winter,  but  there 

Rothamstel  has  any  attempt  been  made,  np  barley,  corn  and  rice  closely  resemble  each  1848.  wa5  no  active  growth;  and  the  hay,  which 

to  the  present  time,  to  find  out  why  red  other.  Mv  object  therefore  in  carrying  out  The  result  of  the  examination  brought  out  was  cut  three  times,  only  weighed  1J^  ton 

clover  would  not  grow  continuously  upon  the  this  experiment  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  the  following  facts:  Five  of  the  different  per  acre.  A  crop  of  beans  was  taken  in  the 

same  land.  land  was  only  clover- sick,  or  whether  it  would  crops  grown,  Sanfoin,  tares,  Bokhara  Clover,  fourth  following  year,  and  red  clover  was 

In  the  year  1848,  having  Bomeacresof  clover  refuse  to  grow  any  other  crop  of  the  same  order  Lucerne  and  Trifolium,  under  every  one  of  again  tried  with  the  barley  in  1881;  the  crop 


as  on  the  previous  occasion,  stood  the  Winter 
well,  and  there  is  an  excellent  plant  at  the 
time  I  ddi  writing,  but  the  produce  is  very 
small  and  would  hardly  pay  for  the  expense 
of  cutting. 

In  another  experiment  in  the  same  field 
where  the  turnips  in  the  rotation  have  receiv¬ 
ed  a  very  liberal  application  of  artificial 
manures  every  fourth  year  from  the  com¬ 
mencement,  the  clover  is  an  exceedingly 
large  crop. 

When  this  lend  was  first  put  under  experi¬ 
ment  in  1848,  it  was  in  what  we  should  de¬ 
scribe  as  rather  high  agricultural  condition; 
the  failure  of  the  clover  crop  when  repeated 
in  the  seventh  year  from  the  commencement, 
could  not  therefore  be  due  to  want  of  food  in 
the  soil,  as  in  the  interval  between  1854  and 
1874  the  removal  of  twenty  umnumired  crops 
must  have  greatly  impoverished  the  land,  yet 
we  still  obtained  a  crop,  though  a  very  small 
one;  and  even  eight  years  later  than  this  date 
we  got  a  crop  without  disease.  We  have 
therefore  before  us  the  singular  fact  that 
disease  is  not  due  to  poverty  of  the  soil;  and 
that  it  is  not  due  to  richness  of  the  soil  is 
proved  by  our  having  succeeded  in  growing 
continuous  clover  crops  upon  a  rich  garden 
soil. 

Here  I  may  observe  that  the  remarkable 
circumstance  of  other  leguminous  plants  grow, 
jug  luxuriantly  where  clover  would  not  grow 
must  not  lead  us  to  conclude  too  hastily  that 
we  can  continue  to  grow  them;  after  a  few 
years  they  may  in  their  turn  fail  just  as  the 
red  clover  has  failed. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  numerous  analy¬ 
ses  which  have  been  made  of  both  soils  and 
crops  in  connection  with  this  subject;  nor 
even  to  the  elaborate  operations  carried  on  by 
Dr.  Gilbert  on  bis  small  beds,  in  which  he 
placed  the  various  manure  ingredients  in 
layers,  several  feet  below  the  surface. 

My  object  is  to  point  out  to  those  of  my 
American  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  to  the  lady— xvbo  I  am  sorry  to 
find  has  so  low  an  opinion  of  the  farmers  and 
scientific  men  of  England— that  here  at  least, 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  clover  sickness;  and  it  is  not 
from  any  sparing  of  time  or  money  bestowed 
upon  the  subject  if  the  results  have  not  as  yet 
proved  altogether  successful. 

Rothamsted,  England,  July  20. 

SOME  AMERICAN  EXPORTS  TO  ENG¬ 
LAND. 

PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

English  farmers  are  recovering  from  the 
state  of  perturbation  into  which  they  were 
Ihtown  a  few  years  ago  on  the  "American 
Meat’"  question.  They  no  longer  believe  that 
the  i  ew  country  is  going  to  extinguish  the 
old  cne,  in  beef  and  mutton;  and  they  are 
rapidly  coming  to  thiDk  she  is  not  going  to 
distinguish  l.erseif  in  tny  very  special  man¬ 
ner,  in  tb<  sf  departments.  But  our  men  were 
more  than  a  little  disturbed,  at  first.  The 
suddenness  of  the  thing  startled  them  very 
prolound.y,  and  for  some  months  American 
meat  was  the  salient  topic  of  conversation  in 
agricultural  circles,  and  out  of  them  for  the 
matter  ot  that.  Tnis  was  probably  ow  ing  to 
th' headlong  and  characteristic  plunge  which 
many  Americans  took  into  the  meat  trade. 
The  suddenness  of  the  rush,  rather  than  its 
volume,  was  iu  a  sense  overwhelming.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  American  re- 
souiceswere  greater  than  they  have  proved 
themselves  to  be.  Instead  of  making  large 
fortunes  in  the  trade,  many  of  the  exporters, 
we  hear,  have  lost  sums  of  money.  '1  he  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit,  therefore,  is  not  large  enough  to 
admit  of,  for  some  time  to  come,  a  very  large 
expansion  of  the  trade,  whereat  our  farmers 
are  taking  heart  again.  This  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  volume  of  American  beef  sent 
over,  is  such  as  to  encourage  a  marked  advance 
in  prices  on  this  side.  Immigration,  no  doubt, 
has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this;  but, 
whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  diminished  sup¬ 
ply  of  American  beef,  we  become  convinced 
that  the  American  bark  was  w  orse  than  the 
American  bite  on  this  meat  question.  Time, 
however,  may  again  modify  these  notions  of 
ours. 

We  want  you  Americans,  who  claim  to  be 
able  to  do  anything  under  the  sun,  and  espec¬ 
ially  to  do  wbat  nobody  else  can  do.  to  give 
us  a  clean  bill  of  health  wTith  the  cattle  you 
send  over  to  this  side.  We  have  no  wish  to 
exclude  your  stock,  or  even  to  kill  it  where  it 
lands  on  our  shores  1  It  is  the  disease  we  don’t 
want  and  won’t  have,  thank  you!  Your 
stock  wre  want,  both  fat  and  lean,  and  as 
much  of  it  as  you  can  afford  to  send  us  at  the 
price  we  ean  afford  to  pay.  Your  lea"  stock 
we  want  particularly,  for  fattening;  for  our 
own  is  scarce  and  dear.  We  want  every¬ 
thing — every  good  thing,  that  is — that  you 
can  spare,  at  prices  we  are  willing  and  able  to 
pay  for  it. 

In  this  respect  you  will  admit  that  we  are 
here  more  magnanimous  than  you  are;  for 


you  do  all  you  can — your  Government  does, 

I  mean — to  make  your  people  the  poorest  im¬ 
aginable  customers  to  us,  while  we  are  the 
best  imaginable  customers  to  you.  Surely 
this  sort  of  thing  is  very  uufilial  conduct  to¬ 
ward  your  aged  parent?  Surely  it  is  out  of 
joint  with  the  vast  resources  and  the  magni¬ 
ficent  pretensions  of  your  country  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Will,  "please  yourselves,  and  you  will 
live  the  longer,”  as  the  old  saw  hath  it. 

Another  thing  of  yours  we  don’t  want— nay, 
two  of  them  unless  you  tell  us  plainly  what 
you  are  sending— viz. ,  your  lard  cheese  and 
your  oleomargarine- butter.  I  regard  it  as  a 
trifle  odd  that  America,  the  country  pur  ex¬ 
cellence  of  ran  materials  in  abundance,  should 
have  such  a  hankering  after  spurious  imita¬ 
tions.  Sam  Slick’s  wooden  nutmegs  demoral¬ 
ized  your  people  “some,”  as  it  would  seem. 
You  have  even  started  the  immaculate  Dutch 
nation  on  a  career  of  deceit  in  the  dairy.  You 
send  over  to  that  interesting  people  a  great 
deal  of  oleomargarine,  or  whrtever  else  in  the 
devil’s  name  you  call  it,  and  they  are  tempted 
to  make  it  up  and  send  it  to  us  for  butter. 
Our  men  buy  it  and  trade  it  to  the  public  as 
butter  pure  and  simple;  but,  then,  our  men 
have  never  pretended  much  to  be  immaculate. 

We  want  to  deal  with  you,  and  must  deal 
with  you,  but  we  require  that  you  should  deal 
squarely  with  us.  Let  us  know  the  bi  t'ora 
truth  about  the  stuff  you  send,  and  we’ll  take 
it  gladiv,  and  pay  you  well  for  it — if  we  want 
it  I  With  regard  to  your  diseases  of  stock 
and  your  sham  butter  and  cheese,  we  want 
you  just  to  do  to  us  as  you  would  have  us  do 
to  you, — that’s  all  1  Later  on,  we  expect  you 
will  apply  the  rule  to  various  other  things  as 
well— so  soon,  that  is,  as  your  education  in 
economics  is  completed. 

College  of  Agriculture,  Salisbury,  England. 


The  Rural  New-Yorxer  is  for  the  North, 
Sout  h,  East  and  D’cst  it  is  the  only  National 
Rural  Journal  in  America- the  only  journal 
that  conducts  Experiment  Grounds  purely  in 
the  interests  of  its  subscribers.  It  has  never 
in  any  instance  sold  seeds  or  plants  to  sub¬ 
scribers  and  its  advice  is  disinterested.  It 
has  nothing  to  sell  or  to  offer  for  sale,  except 
subscriptions  to  itself. 
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(^xpmmrnt  ffvmmrtsi  of  tltc  Itufut 
gtew  -  syoyfcrr. 

GREEN  PEAS. 

Tests  with  the  latest  English  Novelties. 

NG  IMPROVEMENT  !N  EARLINESS 

LANDRETH’S  EXTRA  EARLY  AS 
EARLY  AS  ANY. 

American  Wonder  the  Best  and  Earliest  of 
the  Dwarf  Marrows. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  the  Best  of  the 
Tall-Growing  Intermediates. 

CARTER’S  STRATAGEM  THE  MOST 
PROLIFIC. 

WHEATS. 

A  PROLIFIC  VARIETY  FROM  SIR  J.  B.  LAWES. 

THE  BLACK-BEARDED  CENTENNIAL. 

Rural  Crosses  of  Wheat. 
SEEDLING  POTATOES. 

Several  years  ago  the  Rural  tested  27 
different  kinds  of  peas — most  of  them  well- 
know n — a  report  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  R.  N.-Y.  of  Sept.  IB,  1877.  Three  years 
ago,  we  tested  the  then  new  Telegraph  and 
Telephone,  and  were  so  well  pleased  with 
them  that  the  latter  was  placed  in  our  own 
Seed  Distribution,  and  sent  to  all  applicants 
as  faras  our  limited  stock  enabled  us  so  to  do. 
Both  kinds  are  now  recognized  as  the  choicest 
of  intermediate  peas.  We  ha ve  now  to  rep  jrt 
upon  tests  made  the  past  season  with  14  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  The  seeds  of  most  of  them  were 
procured  from  the  originators  or  introducers 
in  England,  the  older  kinds  being  raised  be¬ 
side  them  for  purposes  of  comparison  as  to 
yield,  productiveness,  habit,  etc. 

The  soil,  a  clay  loam,  was  well  fitted  by 
spading  and  raking,  and  manured  with  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  to  the 
acre  and  a  light  dressing  of  hen  manure  and 
muck.  The  peas  were  planted  two  inches  deep, 
two  inches  apart,  in  drills  three  feet  apart. 

Our  object  in  planting  the  Old  Philadelphia 
beside  Landreth’s  Ex.  Early,  was  to  determine 
how  much  improvement  the  latter,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  earliest 
class,  showed  over  the  former  from  which 
many  of  the  earliest  peas  of  to-day  have 
sprung. 

Our  object  in  planting  the  Little  Gem  be¬ 
side  the  American  Wonder,  was  to  note  dif¬ 
ferences  which  had  previously  seemed  a  little 
obscure. 


Our  object  in  planting  both  the  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  was  to  ascertain  by  more  care¬ 
ful  observation  than  we  had  made  in  our  tests 
of  throe  years  ago,  whether  there  were  any 
marked  differences  between  them.  All  were 
planted  (by  hand)  April  3d. 

Landrkth’s  Extra  Early. — June  18th 
there  were  more  peas  upon  this  variety  fit  to 
be  picked  than  upon  any  other.  The  first 
mess  was  gathered  June'  31st,  when  a  few 
were  also  picked  from  Lnxtou’s  Earliest  of 
All.  The  vines  grew  a  little  over  three  feet  in 
his'rtt.  They  branch  very  little,  are  rather 
slender  and  average  seven  to  eight  pods  to  the 
vine.  This  strain  is  evidently  carefully  se- 
1  >cteo—  the  vines  growing  to  a  uniform  bight 
and  maturing  the  fruit  as  nearly  all  at  once 
as  it  seems  possible  for  any  variety  to  do. 

On  June  26th  we  picked  200  pods  which 
weighed  33  ounces — contained  1202  seeds 
which  weighed  13  ounces. 

The  Old  Philadelphia  Extra  Early.— 
This  proved  to  be,  with  Laxton’s  Earliest  of 
All,  the  second  early.  In  point  of  earliness 
we  could  note  no  difference  between  the  two. 
The  first  picking  was  made  J une  23d,  and  at 


American  Racer.  Fig.  264. 


the  same  time  a  few  were  ready  to  be  picked 
upon  the  American  Wonder  and  Wood  s  Ex. 
Early.  The  vines  are  strong,  not  much  in¬ 
clined  to  branch  and  grew  3,la  feet  in  bight. 

June  26th— 200  pods  weighed  32  ounces, 
which  contained  970  seeds  which  weighed  10 
ounces. 

Laxton’s  Earliest  of  All.— This  pea  was 
extensively  advertised  in  England  last  year 
as  the  earliest  pea  known.  We  found  it  no 
earlier  than  the  Old  Philadelphia.  The  vines 
grow  a  little  over  three  feet  and  are  notably 
slender  and  never  branching,  and  bear  seven 
pods  to  a  vine.  The  variety  has  been  care¬ 
fully  selected.  All  the  vines  grew  to  the 
same  higbt,  were  uniformly  productive,  ma¬ 
turing  to  the  tops  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  entir  s  crop  may  be  taken  off  be¬ 
fore  wrinkled  peas  are  ready  and  the  ground 
be  prepared  for  later  crops.  The  same,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  said  as  to  the  Philadelphia, 
Landreth’s,  American  Wonder,  etc.,  etc. 

On  June  26tti  we  picked  200  pods  which 
weighed  82^  ounces — contained  1,300  seeds 
which  weighed  13  ounces. 

Wood’s  Extra  Early.— An  excellent  vari¬ 
ety  maturing  with  Philadelphia,  from  which 
itis  d isti n gu ' shable  by  a  more  vigorous  growth 
of  vine.  It  also  grows  one  foot  taller. 

June  27  th  we  picked  200  pods  which  con¬ 
tained  1,020  seeds  weighing  14  ounces.  The 
pods  (fruit  entire)  were  not  weighed. 

American  Racer  —This  very  distinct  pea 
was  sent  to  us  four  or  five  years  ago  by  the 
Rural's  esteemed  contributor,  T.  H.  Hoskins, 
M.D.,  of  Vermont.  It  will  be  offered  for  sale 
next  Spring  by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons.  The 
vines  grew  to  the  hight  of  five  feet.  The 
pods  which  formed  near  the  ground  were 
ready  to  pick  Jane  25th,  though  those  imme¬ 
diately  above  were  quite  immature.  Still 
higher  up  the  blossoms  had  not  yet  set,  while 
at  the  tops  of  the  vines  the  flowers  wero  not 
even  in  bloom.  July  2d  we  were  picking 
them  from  within  a  foot  of  the  top.  The 
tips  of  the  vines  were  then  in  bloom  while 
just  beneath  were  many  young  pods.  The 
last  picking  was  made  July  10th,  which  was 
16  days  after  the  American  Wonder  was  in 
bearing,  and  other  wrinkled  peas,  such  as  the 
Telephone,  Edinburgh  Beauty,  etc.,  were  in 


use.  As  to  quality,  there  is  very  little  choice 
between  the  smooth  kinds.  We  testedj  the 
quality  of  each  kind,  cooked  separately,  of 
course,  and,  provided  they  are  in  the  same 
stage  of  maturity  and  cooked  just  alike  it  is 
hard  to  detect  any  differences.  It  is  very- 
evident  that  nobody  wants  a  smooth  pea 
when  he  can  get  a  wrinkled  pea.  The  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  Racer,  that  it  is  in  use  along 
time,  is  therefore  no  great  merit.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  hare  earlier  peas— as  Daniel 
O'Rourke,  First  and  Best,  Philadelphia, 
Landreth’s  Extra  Early,  etc.,  and,  on  the 
other,  peas  very  much  better  in  quality. 

The  Racer  bears  an  average  of  14  pods  to 
a  vine,  each  pod  having  from  five  to  seven 
peas,  never  over  eight.  The  pods  are  well 
filled.  The  engraving,  Fig.  264,  is  from  )i  s. 

June  27th  we  picked  200  pods  which  con¬ 
tained  1,090  seeds  weighing  14  ounces. 

American  Wonder. — A  full-page  portrait 
from  life  appeared  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  July 
22d  of  this  popular, dwarf, wiinkled  pea.  The 
vines  grow  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
depending  upon  the  soil  and  situation.  Ours 
averaged  one  foot.  Tiie  stoma  are  strong, 
neediog  no  support  and  generally  branch 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  branch  bear¬ 
ing  from  two  to  four  pods — the  entire  plant 
from  ten  to  fifteen. 

On  June  26th,  we  picked  200  pods,  which 
contained  954  seeds  which  weighed  10  ounces. 

The  Wonder,  besides  being  of  the  first  qual¬ 
ity,  is  within  two  or  three  days  as  early  as 
any  of  the  smooth  kinds.  This,  we  are 
aware,  to  the  vigilant  market  gardener  is  of 
the  first  importance,  and  may  determine  a 
loss  or  profit  upon  his  main  crop.  But  for 
home  use,  we  should  sow  sparingly  of  the 
smooth  kinds  and  trust  to  the  Wonder  for 
the  bulk  of  our  earliest  peas.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  sweetness  between  smooth 
and  wrinkled  peas  that  there  is  between  sweet 
and  field  corn. 

McLean’s  Little  Gem — This  is  scarcely 
less  prolific  than  the  Wonder,  and  the  quality 
is  much  the  same.  But  the  vines  grow  taller 
under  the  same  conditions  and  it  seems  to  he 
about  one  week  later.  The  pods  average 
fewer  seeds,  while  the  seeds  average  larger. 

On  July  1st  we  picked  200  pods  which  con¬ 
tained  720  seeds,  weighing  10^  ounces. 

Telephone. — Vines  very  strong,  growing 
four  feet  high,  averaging  18  to  20  pods  to  a 
plant.  It  branches  considerably,  the  branches 
bearing  from  three  to  five  pods.  The  pods 
average  six  to  seven  large  wrinkled  seeds  of 
the  first  quality.  First  picking  July  4th. 
The  engraving,  Fig.  208,  is  from  life,  and 
shows  the  average  size. 

On  July  9th,  we  picked  200  pods  which 
weighed  66  ounces,  contained  1,320  seeds 
weighing  28^  ounces. 

Telegraph. — Vines  very  strong,  growing 
four  feet  high,  averaging  16  to  18  pods  to  a 
vine.  The  vines  branch,  each  branch  bearing 
three  to  five  pods.  The  pods  average  six  to 
seven  large,  wrinkled  seeds  of  the  first  quality. 
First  picking  July  4. 

On  July  9th,  200  pods  weighed  65  ounces, 
contained  1,332 seeds  which  weighed  28  ounces. 

Edinburgh  Beauty  — Vine3  very  strong, 
two  to  two-and-a-half  feet  high.  Each  seed 
usually  sends  up  two  main  stalks,  each  of 
which  branches  freely.  There  are  often  50 
pods  from  a  single  seed.  Almost  invariably 
two  pods  to  every  fruit  stem— i.e.,  the  pods 
are  borne  in  pairs.  Peas  (aeecL)  of  large  size. 
They  are  darker  when  cooked  and  not  quite  as 
sweet  as  the  next— inferior  to  the  Telephone 
or  Telegraph  in  quality. 

On  July  10th— 200  pods  weighed  30>£ ounces, 
contained  876  seeds  which  weighed  18kj  ounces. 
Considering  the  hight  of  the  vines,  their  won¬ 
derful  fruitfulness,  and  the  large  size  of  the 
peas  (seeds),  this  is  a  remarkable  variety. 

Dean’s  Dwarf  Marrow.— Vines  very 
strong,  two  to  two-and-a  half  feet  high — 15  to 
20  pods  to  a  vine.  Small  pods  for  marrows, 
though  larger  than  those  of  the  Edinburgh 
Beauty.  Much  branching;  uniformly  large 
seed;  often  two  pids  to  each  peduncle.  When 
cooked  they  are  of  a  very  light  green  color, 
sweet,  but  not  quite  so  tender  as  Telephone. 

On  July  10th— 200  pods  weighed  40  ounces, 
contained  l.ltiS  -eeds  which  weighed  24  ounces. 

.Carter's  Stratagem. — A  remarkable  vari¬ 
ety.  Vines  very  strong  and  needing  but  a 
slight  support.  Twenty  pods  to  a  vine.  The 
vine  branches  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  two  stems  generally  of  equal  vigor  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  hight  of  2  to  2%  feet.  The  pods  are 
generally  borne  singly. 

On  July  11th — 9)0  pods  weighed  80  ounces, 
contained  1,420  seeds  which  weighed  42 ounces. 
The  quality  is  excellent.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  tho  most  prolific  of  oil  and  gives  the 
greatest  number  and  weight  of  seeds  to  a  pod 
as  well  as  the  largest  pods.  Still,  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  whereas  this  averages  but 
20  pods  to  a  vine,  the  Edinburgh  Beauty,  for 
instance,  bears  50.  The  engraving,  Fig.  265, 
shows  the  average  size  of  the  pods. 

Pride  of  The  Market.— Vigorous  vines 


I'otato  seeds  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  the 
Spring  when  settled  weather  has  arrived. 
But  they  make  comparatively  little  growth 
of  vine,  and  the  average  of  tubers  will  be  no 
larger  than  small  marbles.  Besides,  potato 
beetles  have  to  be  watched  very  closely  or  the 
tender  little  plants  will  soon  be  destroyed. 
Even  a  few  hours  of  neglect  may  destroy 
every  one. 

A  NET.V  KIND  OP  RYE. 

Has  any  systematic,  persevering  attempt 
been  made  in  this  country  or  elsewhere  to 
improve  rye  by  selection  or  otherwise?  We 
do  not  know  of  any.  Mr.  B.  K.  Bliss  gave 
ns  last  August  a  few  seeds  of  a  rye  which  were 
sent  to  him  from  Germany.  These  were  sown 
at  the  Rural  Farm,  October  3,  and  have 
yielded  heavily,  though,  being  a  single  drill 
33  feet  long,  no  fair  estimate  of  the  yield  per 
acre  can  be  given.  The  illustration  (Fig. 
269)  is  taken  from  an  average  head  before  it 
had  filled  out.  The  kernels  are  not  quite  so 
large  as  ordinary  rye,  though  those  sown 
were  larger.  Some  of  the  stools  have  19 
straws,  measuring  six  feet  three  inches  in 
hight.  The  variety  has  been  named  Thou 
sand-fold  Rye. 


ter  Wheat.  Of  all  kinds  this  attracts  the 
most  attention.  Its  immense  heads,  with 
breasts  as  close  and  with  beards  as  long  as 
those  of  barley;  its  tall, heavy  stems  reaching 
above  all  other  kinds;  its  large,  white  ker¬ 
nels— all  of  these  attract  the  eye  and  capti¬ 
vate  the  fancy  powerfully,  and  visitors  only 
desire  to  know  where  it  can  be  purchased. 
By  reference  to  the  Rural  Wheat  Number  of 
last  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Prof.  A.  E.  Blount  for  best 
heads  of  this  wheat.  The  average  number  of 
breasts  per  head  was  27 — the  number  of  grains 
104 — the  average  numl>er  of  grains  to  a 
breast  3  8 — the  weight  of  kernels  per  head 
107  grains. 

Unless  it  is  proven  that  this  wheat  and 
Golden  Grains  are  the  same,  Black-bearded 
Centennial  has  never  been  offered  for  6ale, 
and  we  doubt  if  it  could  now  be  purchased 
even  though  $50  or  more  per  bushel  were 
offered  for  it. 

That  it  thrives»and  yields  immense  crops  in 
Spring  wheat  sections  is  well  known.  In 
Colorado  it  thrives  either  as  a  Winter  or 
Spring  wheat.  At  this  farm  it  promises  to 
prove  a  valuable  variety  as  a  Winter  wheat. 
The  same  may  be  said  as  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  small  quantity  which  will  be  sent  to  each 
of  our  subscribers  in  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed 
Distribution  who  apply,  will  enable  it  to 
be  thoroughly  tested  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

SEEDLING  POTATOES. 

For  years  past  nothing  in  the  way  of  novel¬ 
ties  has  met  with  a  readier  sale  than  new 
potatoes.  The  usual  price  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  is  one  dollar  the  pound,  and  in  one 
case  at  least  as  high  as  four  dollars  per  pound 
were  paid  last  season.  We  question  whether 
farmers  might  not  just  as  well  raise  their 
own  potatoes  from  seeds,  and  thus  at  very 
much  less  expense  provide  new  and  valuable 
kinds  for  themselves. 


two  feet  high,  branching  laterally  only.  Notes 
as  to  quality  missing, 

On  July  12th — 200  pods  weighed  04  ounces, 
contained  1,388  seeds  which  weighed  32  ounces. 

Giant  Marrow.— So  many  of  the  seeds 
failed  to  germinate  that  we  can  make  no  re  • 
port.  Vines  five  to  six  feet  high;  large  seeds; 
pods  not  well  filled. 

No  Name. — Our  experiment  plot  was  filled 
when  this  kind  was  received,  so  that  it  was 
tested  in  another  place  and  in  poorer  soil. 
Vines  three  feet,  strong.  July  17th— 200 
pods  weighed  44  ounces;  contained  860  seeds; 
weighed  22  ounces. 

RESUME. 

Landreth’s  Extra  Early— June  26th.— 
200  pods  (fruits),  weighed  33  ounces,  1,202 
seeds,  weight  13  ounces. 

Philadelphia  Extra  Early — June  26th. 
—200  poda  weighed  32  ounces,  970  seeds, 
weight  1 0  ounces. 

Laxton’b  Earliest  of  All — June  26th. — 
200  pods  weighed  32X  ounces,  1,300  seeds, 
weight  12  ounces. 

Wood’s  Extra  Early— June  27th.— 200 
pods,  1,020  seeds,  weight  14  ounces. 

American  Racer— June  27th— 200  pods 
contained  1,090  seeds,  weight  14  ounces. 

American  Wonder — June  26th.  200  pods 
contained  954  seed?,  weight  10  ounces. 

McLean’s  Little  Gem— July  1st— 200 
pods  contained  720  seeds,  weight  10X  ounces. 

Telephone— July  9th.— 200  pods  weighed 
66  ounces,  contained  1,320  seeds,  weight  28}$ 


In  the  Experiment  Grounds  of  I  hr  Rural 
New-Yorker  the past  season  mere  [trowing 
80  different  kinds  of  wheat ,  many  of  which, 
have  originated  there  by  cross  breeding,  se¬ 
lection,  etc;  50  different,  kinds  of  new  pota 
toes;  15  different  varieties  of  Indian,  corn ; 
150  different  kinds  of  strawberries;  60  of 
grapes ;  all  kinds  of  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  rare  collection  of 
hardy  ornamental  shrubs,  trees  and  herba¬ 
ceous  plants. 


DAIRY  SCHOOLS  AS  A  NEW  DEPAR¬ 
TURE  IN  DAIRYING. 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 

A  question  of  much  practical  importance 
has  been  agitated  among  the  manufacturers 
of  dairy  produce  for  a  few  years  back,  and 
will  soon  come  prominently  to  the  front  for 


Pride  of  The  Market  ^ 

juiy  12th.— 200  pods  weighed 
64  ounces,  contained  1,388 
seeds,  weight  32  ounces. 

Giant  Marrow.— Failure. 

No  Name— July  17th.— 200 
pods  weighed  44  ounces,  con- 
tained  S60  seeds,  weight  22 

REMARKS. 

What  is  gained  either  to 
the  market  or  home  gardener 
by  raising  varieties  of  peas 
that  grow  five  feet  high 
when  other  kinds  growing 
from  two  to  three  feet  high 
■will  yield  more  peas  of  a 
good  a  quality  ?  Compare 
for  example,  the  old  and  fav- 
orite  Champion  of  England  £ 

with  Carter’s  Stratagem.  t 

Why  should  we  sow'  smooth 
peas,  which  are  always  of  in 
ferior  quality,  when  varieties 
of  wrinkled  j>eas  may  be  sown  which  are  of 
the  first  quality  and  will  yield  just  as  well  ? 

Upon  the  south  half  of  our  pea  test- plot, 
salt  at  the  rate  of  nine  bushels  to  the  acre 
was  sown  broadcast.  There  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  germination,  growth  or  yield  that 
could  be  discovered. 

wheats. 

Lawks  Wheat — Of  the  80  different  kinds 
of  wheats  raised  here  the  past  season  we  have 
now  to  speak  of  two  kinds  only,  viz.,  the 
Lawes  wheat  and  a  variety  resulting  from  a 
cross  between  the  Black-bearded  Centennial 
and  another,  a  beardless  kind,  which  we 
have  not  yet  identified.  The  Lawes  wheat, 
as  we  call  it,  simply  because  it  was 
sent  to  us  by  Sir  J.  B.  Liwes,  of  Rotharasted, 
England,  is  correctly  shown  at  Fig.  271.  The 
heads  average  the  size  of  the  portrait.  The 
breasts  are  crowded  together,  averaging  11 
to  a  side  and  four  to  five  grains  in  a  breast. 
Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
to  learn  that  at  Rothamsted  it  has  yielded 
50  bushels  and  over  per  acre.  With  us  the 
plot  sown  was  too  small  to  enable  us  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  yield  per  acre.  The  kernels  are  of 
medium  size  and  of  an  amber  color. 

Rural  Cross.— Fig.  270isacorrect  portrait 
of  our  cross  between  the  Black-bearded  Cen¬ 
tennial  (male  parent)  and  an  unidentiaed 
kind  (female  parent.)  The  heads  average  11 
breasts  or  spikelets  to  a  side,  and  the  grains, 
though  shriveled,  are  decidely  the  largest  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  the  size  of  the  grains 
which  makes  us  hopeful  it  may  prove  of  value, 
though  several  years  must  pass  ere  this  can 
be  determined.  Reports  of  other  Rural  cross¬ 
bred  wheats,  as  well  os  of  the  best  of  the  80 
kinds  raised,  will  be  presented  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Black-bearded  Centennial  has  been 
raised  on  this  farm  for  four  years  as  a  Win¬ 


March  15  we  planted  seeds  MllTOi  iV  1 
of  the  English  Magnum  Bo-  1  UUVhuU  V I  V  '  I 
num  ia  n  flower  pot  10  inches  Hu  VuWm  \'  \ 

in  diameter.  The  seeds  ger-  lllll  \ 

miuatedas  readily  as  tomato  TOmIW1 
seeds  would,  so  that  by  April 
9  they  were  ready  to  be 
transplanted  to  little  pots  WftlvAuM) 

three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  first  leaves  are  shown  at  VmWW 

A. ,  Fig.  267,  and  the  second 
leaves  at  B.,  Fig.  267.  Fig. 

266  shows  the  leaf  as  drawn 
April  25,  which  resembles  x| 

the  petunia  quite  as  much  as 
the  potato,  after  which 
they  soon  assume  the  irregularities  of 
older  plants.  On  May  20  a  small  plot  of  soil  was 
prepared  and  enriched  with  concentrated  po¬ 
tato  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  plants  were  thumped  out  of  the  little 
pots,  being  very  careful  to  preserve  the  ball 
of  earth  and  roots  intact,  and  set  a  foot  apart 
in  rows — the  rows  three  feet  apart.  No  check 
to  the  growth  was  sustained  and,  let  us  say 
to  our  loaders,  that  if  we  would  secure  tubers 
of  the  largest  size  the  first  seasou  from  seed, 
this  is  all-important.  If  from  becoming  pot- 
bound  or  too  dry,  the  little  tubers  cease  to 
grow,  that  is  the  end  of  their  enlargement. 
New  tubers  have  to  form  while  those  first 
formed  become  knobby  or  sprout  again  and 
decay.  At  this  writing  our  vines  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  potatoes  so 
thrifty  has  been  their  growth.  Several  be¬ 
gan  to  bloom  July  18,  and  many  are  in  bloom 
now.  Later  we  shall  prepare  engravings  of 
such  of  these  seedling  tubers  as  may  illustrate 
any  interesting  facts  appertaining  to  them. 


Carter’s  Stratagem. — Fig.  265. 

solution.  It  is — in  what  manner  can  ad¬ 
vanced  dairy  science  be  best  promoted  and 
the  manufacturer  educated  to  his  business  as 
a  profession?  That  there  is  need  of  more  sys¬ 
tematic  methods  for  obtaining  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  milk  and  its  products,  concerning  the 
production  of  milk  and  all  the  causesthat  affect 
its  quality  and  condition,  bas  loug  been  felt 
by  those  who  are  engaged  iu  this  special  in¬ 
dustry.  There  is  a  great  demand  every  year 
for  experienced  and  competent  makers  of  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese — men  possessing  high  skill  and 
who  are  able  to  turn  out  a  superior  and  uni¬ 
form  product.  The  difference  between 
cheese  of  ordinary  and  “fancy”  moke,  is  from 
one  to  two  or  more  cents  per  pound,  while 
that  for  the  two  descriptions  of  butter  is  much 
more ;  and,  although  great  improvement  has 
of  late  been  made  in  the  general  character  of 
our  dairy  products,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  bulk  of  them  is  still  much  below  what  it 


should  be,  and  is  much  inferior  to  the  best 
grades. 

There  is  now  greater  necessity  for  the 
finer  sorts  of  dairy  goods  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Consumers  have  become  gradually 
educated  in  their  tastes,  and  are  not  satisfied 
with  medium  sorts,  but  are  constantly  seek¬ 
ing  for  and  demanding  the  very  finest  descrip 
tions;  while  the  “b  ogus  butters”  and  “imitation 
cheese,”  in  which  oleomar- 
garino  and  lard  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part,  are  taking  the 
place  of  all  second  class  or 
inferior  products  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  article.  The  only 
remedy  that  the  dairymen 
has  in  this  competition  lies 
in  a  higher  grade  of  man- 

Pjq _ ufactuxe  and  the  pro- 

duction  of  goods  of  such  superior  excellence 
that  they  will  be  sought  after,  and  command 
a  price  far  above  the  “bogus”  or  imitation 
varieties.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
remunerative  and  satisfactory  rates  if  the 
quality,  flavor  and  texture  of  the  product  are 
of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence;  and  our 
dairymen  will  iu  the  end  be  compelled  to 


First  Leaves  From  Potato  Seed. — Fig.  267. 
adopt  this  line  or  see  their  business  decline  to 
a  point  that  cannot  be  made  remunerative. 
Indeed,  the  makers  of  second-class  goods  are 
already,  in  many  instances,  turning  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  manufacture  of  the  ‘  bogu3  ar¬ 
ticle’  as  the  easier  way  out  of  the  trouble  that 
threatens  them  ;  and  there  is  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  that  large  numbers  will  engage  in  this 
manufacture  to  the  peril  of  a  great  and  pros¬ 
perous  industry. 

What  seems  to  be  needed  in  this  emer¬ 
gency  is  the  establishment  of  dairy  schools 
where  manufacturers  can  be  properly  edu¬ 
cated  for  their  business  in  producing  the 
finest  grades  of  dairy  produce.  A  large 
number  of  new  men  come  into  the  work 
every  year.  They  are  employed  in  a  factory 
for  a  season  or  two,  and  then  go  out  to  man¬ 
age  factories  on  their  own  account.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  rise  above  what  they  have 
been  taught,  but  the  majority,  learning  only 
how  to  make  inferior  goods,  like  those  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  factory  where  they  have  been 
employed,  never  get  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
their  first  teacher,  who,  in  many  instances,  is 
ignorant  and  incompetent.  Many  old  factory- 
men  are  working  only  by  rule,  and  have 
scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  nar.ure  cf  milk 
or  the  changes  needed  in  the  production  of 
very  fine  goods.  They  fall  on  a  certain  rou¬ 
tine  in  manipulation  and  trust  to  time  and 
chance  for  the  result.  Half  the  makers  of 
cheese  in  the  country  do  not  know  whether 
the  cheap  thermometer  they  are  using  is  cor¬ 
rect  or  is  defective  by  five  or  ten  degrees. 
Many  do  not  know  how  to  test  milk  prop¬ 
erly  and  do  not  understand  the  lactome¬ 
ter,  or  know  how  it  should  be  used  A  dairy 
school  with  practical  and  scientific  teachers 
where  makers  can  be  properly  taught  and 
well-grounded  in  all  the  principles  underlying 
the  art  of  dairying— a  school  where  the  finest 
goods  are  manufactured  and  reasons  given 
for  ever}-  stage  of  the  process,  and  results 
demonstrated,  would  seem  to  to  be  a  great 
desideratum.  A  few  such  schools  scattered  over 
the  dairy  region,  where  men  could  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  factory  managers  and  learn  how  to 
investigate  for  themselves,  would  soon  give  us 
the  requisite  number  of  competent  makers 
and  so  improve  the  character  of  our  dairy 
products  that  vast  sums  would  be  saved  to 
this  industry,  that  under  the  present  system 
must  be  lost. 

The  dairy  conventions  have  been  important 
educators  in  the  past,  but  their  usefulness  is 
on  the  wane.  In  New  York,  the  American 
Association  and  some  others  have  “played 
out,"  and  what  is  left  of  them  is  managed 
in  the  iaterest  of  salt.  In  some  of  the  other 
States  dissensions  and  troubles  have  arisen 
which  have  alienated  dairymeu  and  impaired 
the  usefulness  of  the  associations.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  served  a  good  purpose  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  associated  system ;  and  although 
they  may  still  be  made  a  benefit  when  not 
used  to  promote  the  schemes  of  ambitious 
men,  a  higher  and  more  practical  means  of 
education  is  demanded.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  a  pupil  to  remain  for  any  great 
length  of  time  at  these  schools.  Some  would 
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finest  kinds  for  s'ill  greater  excellence, — and 
were  it  my  parting  injunction,  1  6hou'd  have 
notliug  to  oiler  or  taka  back.  I  have  the  e- 
fore  put  this  into  verse  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  chime 
with  the  mu  ie  of  pomflogy,  when  my  muse 
shall  have  crossed  the  river  and  left  her  harp 
hanging  on  the  vt  illows  : 

Plant  Iho  best  seeds  c>T  every  good  fruit, 

Goo  l  fruits  to  ratio,  all  lands  to  suit, 

Fruits  whli'li  elmll  live,  their  blessings  to  shed 
On  millions  of  souls  when  we  shall  be  dead. 

These  are  creations  that  do  the  world  good, 
Treasures  anti  p  ensures  wilh  health  In  our  food, 
Pleasures  which  leave  la  the  mem’ry  no  sting, 

No  grief  in  the  soul;  no  stain  on  Time's  wing. 

Fo-frnttago  end  flow'rs  let  praises  arise 
From  earth's  utmost  bound  to  heav'ns  highest 
skies, 

Songs  of  rejoicing  where'er  they  are  found, 

Songs  of  t  laiasgivlng  where'er  they  abound. 

August  10,  1382. 


learn  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  month,  and 
others  in  a  shorter  time,  under  a  few  com¬ 
petent  instructors  The  object  sought  should 
bo  to  i.  still  principles  to  direct  the  pupil  in 
the  right  channels  of  thought  and  investiga¬ 
tion  vith  such  practical  demonstration  as  to 
fix  the  main  features  i  f  the  art  indelibly  in 
his  mind,  so  he  can  carry  them  to  his  practice 
and  know  that  he  is  treadm  '  on  firm  grouud, 
and  not  groping  along  in  the  dark  experi¬ 
menting  at  lh»  expense  or  loss  of  dairymen 
who  place  thtir  milk  in  his  bands  for  manu¬ 
facture. 

I  cannot  enter,  in  a  brief  article  like  this, 
upon  all  the  details  which  are  suggested  by 
the  establishment  <  f  such  schools.  I  can  only 
say  they  should  be  iu  connection  with  a  fac¬ 
tory  where  an  abundance  of  milk  is  delivered 
and  converted  into  the  various  products  of  the 
dairy,  so  that  the  highest  skill  in  the  art  may 
be  seen  and  recognized  in  the  goods  manufac¬ 
tured.  In  connection  with  a  large  estab¬ 
lishment  taking  the  milk  of  a  thousand  or 
more  cows,  the  men  igement  an  1  making  of  the 
cheese  would  help  t )  pay  instructors — while 
the  additional  fees  from  students  would  make 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  cf  such 
institutions.  The  late  Mr.  Harding,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  famous  Chtdder  dairy  man,  for  many 
years  received  pupils  at 
his  farm  dairy,  charg¬ 
ing  for  a  course  of  in 
struction  lasting  a 
couple  of  weeks,  the 
sum  of  10  guineas  or 

$52.50;  and  he  6ent  out  J^tl 

many  fine  cheese  ma-  Ijjl 

kers.  It  is  to  Le  hoped  /\MJ  i 

that  well  appoints  d  dai-  X\wW|  I 

ry  schools  may  soon  be  ' 

established  in  thiscoun- 


ed  as  to  form  a  deep  hollow  at  both  ends, 
having  no  calyx  or  segments,  having  at  the 
top  a  singular  broad,  rough,  fi  ve-angled  eye ; 
skin  ci  eamy-y  ellow,  shaded  «lU  mottled  ith 
light  and  dark-red  ou  the  exposed,  side. 
Flesh  pale-yellow,  with  a  circle  of  red  around 
the  stone  (.o  which  it  adheres),  sweet,  juicy, 
wilh  a  slight  noyeau  flavor. 


higher  yield  than  the  average  of  the  million 
and-a-balf  cows  in  the  great  dairy  State  of 
New  York.  Thousanls  of  cows  do  much 
better  than  this  they  can  be  found  in  every 
township  and  often  whole  herds  average  800 
gallons  per  year,  and  some  even  1  000  gallons 
and  more.  If,  then,  there  are  so  many  cows 
much  better  than  the  average  and  bo  profitable 
to  k'ep,  bow  many  there  must  be  kept  at  aloss! 
The  estimate  of  oue  third  the  whole  number 
is  none  too  great;  400,000  to  500,000  cows  in 
New  York  alone  that  do  not  pay  the  cost  of 
keeping— ten  times  this  number  in  the  United 
States  I 

Where  are  these  poor  cows  that  eat 
up  the  profit  of  the  better  ones?  Alas,  some 
can  l»e  found  iu  almost  every  herd.  A  satis¬ 
factory  average  yield  from  the  whole  herd 
may  be  very'  deceptive.  Th  i  only  safety  i8  to 
make  a  daily  record  of  the  milk  yield  of  every 
cow.  This  seems  a  great  deal  of  work,  but 
really  it  is  not.  It  is  easily  aud  cheaply  done 
if  only  tried  and  “it  p  iys”  every  time.  Such 
a  record  brings  out  the  difference  in  cows 
with  great  clearness,  a:.d  leads  the  way  to  a 
stear'y  improvement  in  the  herd.  I  know  two 
dairy  mm  who  began  with  common  stock, 
cows  that  would  average  about  125  pounds  of 
butter  a  year,  without  any'  purchases,  except 


PEEN-TO  OR  PEACH  OF  CHINA, 


P.  J.  BERCKMANS, 


In  1869  my  friend,  Jno.  G.  Cribb,  Esq.,  of 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia,  sent  me  a 
nurnUr  c  f  perch  pits  of  the  type  known  there 
as  Chinese  peachts.  To  these  were  added 
notes  stating  thrt  some  varieties  were  very 
flat,  and  comprised  both  cling  and  freestones, 
while  others  were  quite  obi  >ng,and  trees  of  the 
latter  produced  very  large  and  double  flow¬ 
ers  Ail  were  semi  evergreeu,  and  the  fruit 
began  to  mature  about  tiro  time  the  vari  ties 
of  the  Persian  strain  were  fully  iu  bloom. 

From  these  seeds  I  obtained  a  number  of 
trees.  Some  being,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cribb, 
with  double  flowers,  bar  iu  this  respect  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  double  white  aud  crimson  flow¬ 
ering  varieties i  trcduced  by  Robert  Fortuno 
about  1815.  Afewcflho  fc< di  ngs  assumed 
a  very' dwarf  habit  cf  growth,  e\en  d^arfer 
than  the  variety  known  as  Chinese  cr  Italian 
(misnomer,  no  dmbt,)  dwarf.  Finding  that 
the  double -fl  iwering  seedlings  and  those  of 
dwarf  growth  did  not  set  fruit  after  several 
years  cf  trial,  they  were  destroyed  and  only 
one  tree,  producing  single  flowers,  was  re¬ 
tained,  as  this  had  set  iruil  the  second  year 
from  seed,  but  failed  to  retain  it  to  maturity. 
From  this  seedling  several  trees  were  propa¬ 
gated  by  budding,  audsent  to  various  sec¬ 
tions  in  Florida,  anticipating  that  they  would 
be  better  adapted  to  the  oraDge  growing  zone 
than,  here,  as  their  hab¬ 
it  of  bloomin'*  jn  Jan- 

iuary  caused  <  he  loss  cf 

the  fiuit.  One  of  these 
trees  w  hen  three  years 
from  bud  produced  the 
enormous  yield  oi  1,200 
perfect  peach's,  and 
was  considered  worthy 
of  being  yho  ogr^phed. 
Its  first  maturity  in 
Pensacola  was  at  the 
end  cf  May,  1877.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  maturity 
was  ts  early  as  April 
27,  and  this  year  the 
first  shipments  were 
made  from  near  Arch¬ 
er,  Florida,  toPhiladel- 
pbia,  on  April  15,  and 
sold  at  75  cents  each. 

My  anticipations  that 
this  fruit  would  be  of 
iiiiij;  some  value  for  the 

;  Coast  Belt  and  Florida 

jijiijj  seem  to  have  been  fully 

:  ealized,  as  the  tgri- 

!  1)  cultural  press  of  Flori- 

,  |  da  has  of  late  given  as 

I  much  notice  of  its  qual- 

G  ties  and  commercial 

value  as  to  those  of  the 

I  j:;:.:!  orange. 

The  trees  are  very 

vigorous  growers, of  ten 

l!  iiiiiii  attaining  -  10  feet  in 

111  ° 

11  |  Injiiiij  |  hight  her©  tbe  first  year 

lifil  illi";:;;  I  |  from  bud,  and  in  Flori- 

i||  luljlilii:  j  1 1  da  beginning  to  bear 

IfJ  iiifijjij1  |«  the  second  year.  The 

It;:,;:;  i  j  I  ■I  fol  age  is  dense,  leaves 

|  1 1|1|  quite  narrow,  and  re- 

||j'.j I  |  |j  IlH  tained  until  December. 

ym  J  l  ijj  M  Fruit  of  irregular 
ij  j  II  jrn  shape;  very  flat,  from 

I  III  I  |J|  one-and  a  half  to  ODe- 

and  three-quarters  inch 
W  through  on  one  side  and 
a  little  more  on  the 
other,  with  a  depres- 
t  Nature.— Fig.  S6S.  sion  or  hollow  in  the 

middle,  the  average  size 
ranging  from  ceven-and  one  four ;h  to  nine 
inches  in  ciiccmieieuce  Skin  y  tliovv, washed 
and  rielica  e<y  penciled  carmine  ;  peels  readily 
a' maturity.  Flesh  very  finely  gram>d,  juicy 
and  dissolving,  sweet  and  with  a  delicato 
almond  an  nn  ;  quality  best ;  clingstone; 
stone  very  flat,  five  eighths  cf  an  inch  through; 
flowers  large;  glands  icnilorm. 

This  is  only  tho pioneer  of  a  raco  of  peaches 
which  at  no  distant  day  will  comprise  many 
excellent  varieties  ut.d  should  form  the  basis 
of  experiments  vith  Florida  fruit  growers. 
Doubtless  larger  and  more  shapely  fruits  will 
bo  produced  from  its  needling?,  ns  was  tbe  cane 
with  tho  old  Chine so  Cling  peach,  which  has 
given  us  a  class  of  peaches  c  f  unsurpassed 
quality  and  beauty,  both  clingstones  and 
freestones,  yellow  and  whitc-fleshed,  and 
maturing  here  from  end  of  June  to  September. 
I  Would  caution  all  fruit  grewtra  outuido 


THE  PEEN-TO,  OR  FLAT  PEACH  OF 
CHINA. 


CHARLES  DOWNING. 


(See  Fig.  2T2.) 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  for  specimens  of 
thisrare,  singular,  and  handsome  peach.  It 
cannot  be  grown  ia  this  climate  in  tbe  open 
ground,  because  it  commences  to  grow  too 
early  in  the  season.  Mr.  Berckaians  informs 
me  that  be  put  two  trees  in  tubs  Iasi  No¬ 
vember  and  kept  them  under  glass  until  the 
first  of  April ;  the  fruit  began  to  mature  the 
12th  day  of  May.  He  says:  “l  notice  in  the 
Florida  Di.-patch  that  a  Mr.  Lipsey,  of  Arch¬ 
er,  Florida,  shipped  a  crate  of  this  pea^h  to 
Mr.  A.  Barnes,  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of 
May  and  received  75  cents  for  etch  peach.  I 
believe  that  the  Florida  growers  may  thank 
me  for  having  introduced  this  peach  to  their 


HENRY  E  ALVORD,  OF 
HOUGHTON  FARM. 


The  value  of  close, 

comparison,  good  judg- 

ment  and  selection,  in 
connection  with  many  | 

farm  matters,  is  begin- 

ning  to  be  properly  ap- 

predated.  There  was 

a  time  when  one  potato 

or  kernel  of  corn  was  'S 

considered  as  good  as  'v 

another  for  plan’  ing ;  \ 

one  a  ine  or  tree  as  good  \  _ _ 

as  another  for  fruit,  at 
least  to  tell.  Until  very 

lately,  weight  was  the  N\, 

only  requirement  for  /fwa 

butter  at  the  country  or  / 

village  store  acd  a  fj/MJ 

pound  of  this  delicate  f/f 

commodity  bad  its 

fixed  price  for  the  time  being,  regardless  of 
color,  aye  or  quality.  Only  the  few  who 
have  for  a  series  of  years  practised  the  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  breeding  of  farm  seeds,  fully 
realize  the  importance  of  this  work  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  lutur  ,  but  the  subject  is 
commanding  general  attention,  at  leastamong 
the  readers  of  the  Rural.  Fruit  and  butter 
are  now  closely  graded  in  almost  every  mar¬ 
ket  aDd  we  are  almost  ready  to  sell  eggs  by 
weight,  thus  discriminating  at  once  in  faver 
of  size  and  freshness.  A  few  farm  phrases  still 
lack  clearness:  “a  load  of  manure”  and  “a 
day’s  work”  are  spoken  of  as  fixed  quantities, 
when  as  uncertain  in  value  as  “a  piece  cf 
chalk”  is  in  size.  A  closer  discrimination  is, 
however,  fast  forcing  itself  upon  the  farm. 

Nowhere  is  selection  more  important  than 
among  the  liv*.  stock.  Tbis  is  especially  true 
in  regard  to  cows,  if  one  wants  to  build  up  a 
good  dairy  herd.  There  are  a  few  things  ad¬ 
mitted  by  every  dairyman,  which,  neverthe¬ 
less  need  to  be  constantly  repeated  and  em¬ 
phasized.  One  of  these  is  the  very  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  cows.  We  are  told  there  was  a 


now  and  then  one  of  a  good  bu'l  calf,  but  by 
keepiug  a  record  and  making  careful  selec¬ 
tions,  they  more  than  douole  1  the  production 
of  their  he-d-.  Inteayea  s  the  herd  cf  one 
averaged  251)  pounds  of  butter  a  year  aud 
that  of  the  other  now  averages  over  800 
pounds. 

Tne  old,  old  lesson  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated.  For  a  profitable  dairy  do  not  buy 
cows  but  raise  them.  Keep  a  careful  record 
of  every  milking,  and  make  frequent  tests  of 
the  butter  quality  of  every  cow's  milk.  Raise 
the  briers  of  only  the  best  third  cf  the  herd, 
uot  Ibe/arorite  cows  but  those  of  the  best  re¬ 
cord.  U-e  only  good  bulls — the  buil  is  half  the 
herd.  Dispose  of  two  or  three  cows,  or,  pre¬ 
ferably, of  one-fourth  of  the  herd,  selecting  the 
poorest  cow  by  the  record  every  year.  This 
is  the  vital  point— to  make  the  dairy  pay, 
cull  the  herdl 
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mmlwm  notice ;  it  evidently 

W/fff  will  pay  them  t»et 

Igljf/M  ter  then  Tanges.” 

A.  J,  Downing’s 
wr  description  cf  this 

peach  is  given  by  him  in  1845  with  tome  slight 
alterations: 

Flat  Teach  of  China.— Chinese  Peach- 
Java  Peach — Peen  To.  A  very  singular  va¬ 
riety,  from  China,  where  the  gardeners  affect 
all  manner  of  vegetable  curiosities.  The  fruit 
is  of  small  size,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  so  much  flattened  at  the  ends  that  only 
the  skin  and  flat  stone  remain,  the  fleshy  part 
being  crowded  on  either  side.  The  tree  is 
rather  of  dwarfish  habit,  and  holds  its  leaves 
very  late.  The  fruit  is  of  very  good  flavor, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious.  Leaves  with  renlform  glands. 
Fiewen  Urge.  Frsit  small— so  much  fiafetoa- 


ADVICE  TO  PuMOLOGISTS. 


MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 


As  promised  about  twenty  years  ago,  I  have 
given  in  all  subsequent  addresses  to  the  Am¬ 
erican  Pomological  Society  the  following  ad¬ 
vice:  “  Plant  the  most  perfect  anil  viature 
seed  of  our  very  best  fruits,  and  os  the  means 
of  more  rapid  progress  croee-foriMiae  »tw 
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the  Coast  Belt  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina 
Louisiana  and  th6  orange  zone  of  Florida, 
from  planting  thePeen  To  with  any  assured 
expectation  of  gathering  its  fruits,  as  it  is  not 
adapted  to  any  locality  outside  those  named. 
As  a  variety  for  growing  in  tubs  and  or¬ 
chard  hous°s,  it  deserves  some  attention. 

Augusta,  Ga. 


one  of  the  necessary  food  elements,  and  health 
demands  that  the  food  contains  a  goodly  pro¬ 
portion  of  some  variety  of  sugars.  The  sugars 
in  the  market  are  so  largely  adulterated,  that 
they  are  not  always  safe  a3  a  diet.  Honey,  if 
procured  direct  from  the  producer,  is  pure, 
wholesome,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable 
sweets  that  it  is  possible  to  get.  Comb  honey 
in  the  market  is  always  safe,  as  is  also  ex¬ 
tracted  if  granulated,  or  in  pails  or  jars  with 
the  name  of  some  bee-keeper  on  them.  It  is 
only  dangerous  to  buy  honey  that  is  put  up  in 
some  glass  jar  with  a  neatly  embellished  label 
of  some,  usually  a  wholesale,  groceryman  on 
it.  Careful  observation  and  inquiry  have 
convinced  me  that  such  men  are  the  exclusive 


and  their  implements  and  methods  of  manip¬ 
ulation. 

Last  year  this  style  of  exhibition  was  inau¬ 
gurated  for  the  first  time  in  America.  The 
success  was  beyond  ail  expectation.  At  To¬ 
ronto,  Ontario,  the  show  was  the  very  center 
of  attraction  at  that  great  exhibition .  Single 
bee-keepers  sold  thousands  of  pounds  of  honey, 
and  stimulated  a  demand  for  honey,  that  can 
never  lose  its  influence. 

This  year  several  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tees  of  our  State  and  District  Fair  Associa¬ 
tions  have  raised  their  premiums,  promised 
separate  buildings  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
an  exhibition  of  the  manipulation  of  the  bees, 
and  offered  every  inducement  to  call  out  the 

r  bee-keepers  en  masse. 

If  these  exhibitions 
are  not  excellent,  the 
bee  -  keepers  will  be 
alone  to  blame.  The 
enterprise  of  the  bee¬ 
keepers  leaves  little 
•room  for  anxiety  on 
this  point. 

WHAT  SOCIETIES 
SHOULD  OFFER. 

j  First,  the  premiums 

j  should  be  much  larger. 

range 


oblivious  to  the  changes  some  of  us  are  seek¬ 
ing  here  in  all  that  concerns  the  flower  garden 
and  the  natural  embellishment  of  our  homes 
in  an  artistic  manner;  therefore,  perhaps,  a 
few  words  on  certain  points  in  this  matter 
may  not  be  amiss. 

The  use  of  the  words  '‘natural”  and  “artis¬ 
tic”  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing.  The 
object  i3,  in  my  case,  to  get  gardening  into  a 
line  with  art;  at  present  it  is  notoriously  the 
other  way.  Some  time  ago  an  artist  well 
known,  remarked  to  a  friend  of  mine:  “It  is  a 
curious  thing,  you  can  never  get  anything  to 
paint  in  a  garden  except,  perchance,  a 
pig-stv,  or  perhaps  some  half-hidden  cor¬ 
ner,  where  something  is  allowed  to  have  its 
own  way  and  garland  a  wall  or  a  hedge  with 
beauty.”  This  hits  off  the  truth  prettv  well. 


French  Prunes  in  California 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  the  famous  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  Burbank  potato,  is  growing  sixteen 
thousand  prune  trees  of  the  Petite  d’  Agon 
variety  at  his  nursery  hero  for  Mr.  Wariv-n 
Dutton,  our  neighbor.  They  will  be  trans¬ 
planted  next  Fall  to  his  ranche  located  in  the 
valley.  It  has  been  found  that  heavy  soils 
are  the  best  adapted,  north  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  for  prunes  and  pears. 

Growing  the  French  prune  here  is  eminently 
successful,  especially  when  set  on  the  almond. 
Nurserymen  have  not  been  able  to  fill  orders 
and  are  raising  all  they  can.  The  writer’s  e  x- 
perience  can  be  narrated  in  a  few  words,  and 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers  in 
California.  1  he  tree  is  a  rapid  grower ; 
healthy,  free  from  insect  pests  ( is  yet),  and  a 
heavy  bearer.  When  the  fruit,  which  is  small, 
is  ripe,  It  matters  little  how  or  when  gathered, 
or  whether  githered  at  all  for  several  weeks,’ 
It  dries  on  the  tree  and  on  the  ground  about 
as  well  as  anywhere  else.  Sun-drying  a 
few  days  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  them 
the  equal  of  the  Turkish  prune  of  commerce. 
No  sugar  is  needed  in  cooking  them.  They 
should  not  be  permitted  to  bear  until  at  least 
five  years  old,  as  the  first  requisite  is  wood. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  J.  B.  Armstrong. 


metrical  art— the  horror  of  the  artist  or  of 

anybody  who  cares  for  nature.  My  belief 

has  long  been,  and  I  have  \ 

tried  to  illustrate  it  in  many  \ 

ways,  that  the  idea  from  \  / 

beginning  to  end  of  the  \  /  / 

flower -gardening  art  is  a  \}jL  ,  / 

mistake.  The  poor  kind  at  \  jm\  Ju 

geometry  which  men  fix  on  ({5K|w» 

tor  gardens  is  merely  an  ana-  M  > 

logue  of  the  kind  of  thing  I 

saw  on  a  blanket  of  a  Paw- 

nee  somewhere  crossing  the  iU;  /  rijy 

Plains — certain  red  geometri-  . 1 1 

cal  marks  expressed  elo- 

quently  enough  that  gentle-  M 

man’s  idea  of  art.  If  gar. 

dening  merely  concerned  a  j 

set  of  pigments  which  had  to  v  % 

be  arranged  together  to  pro-  L 

duce  an  effect  more  or  less 

harmonious  in  color,  it 

wouldn’t  matter  much.  But  u 

the  sad  fact  is,  that  the  gar-  /  VF 

den  pretends  to  be  the  con-  Y JnL 

serv^tory  of  nature  herself!  dk 

We  are  dealing  not  with  pig- 

ments  or  shells  or  dead  mat- 

ter,  but  with  the  fairest 

children  of  nature  culled  for  /'ft  ■ 

their  beauty  from  a  thou- 

sand  hills  and  valleys  in  the 

northern  and  temperate 

Happy  are  we  in  such  ma- 
terials,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  influence  of 


MmB  /  They  8hould  ] 

\wflilS/  i  /  from  ?l  to  *20-  To 

bees  a  Fair  is 
MU  j  I  no  small  task,  and  is 

\  III!/  /  an  injury  to  the  bees. 

\VK\f!  It  \  The  rewards  there- 

IR  A  1  fore  should  be  large. 

\  V(ffi  111  II I  There  should  be  a  sep- 

\IiwS  hA  I  I  /  arate  building  for  the 

IwHwU'J  /  I1  /  exhibition,  which 

Vv  mu™ I  //  r  should  be  filled  with 

\\viiufli '//  ’il  I  tons  of  honey  put  up 
.V.  vWyjHJl//  |  /  in  the  very  best  style 

AVroSHil  /I  ///  known  to  the  art.  A 

X  V  HWi  /  A  small  room  on  one 

Y\  1  iV/f  /  H i  8*de  the  building 

V  wH  I'f  f  I  //  shouId  h®  shut  off  by 

l  A  Mm  / /  netting  so  the  bees 

\  1  IWhIjIm/  /  /  could  be  manipulated 

A  ||  mil  ]l  >  each  day  with  no  dan- 
V  V  t  j  j  ger  of  any  one  being 

villi  f  HI  j /  m  /  stung.  The  bees  could 
Mil  ill  III/  /  be  so  arranged  as  to 

\liW  wmlll  /  1  fly°Qtofa  side  of  the 

fMjj  /  ,  building  where  no  one 

\\  xmmtimi/  /  would  Pass-  in  this 
\\  j/i  way  any  one  and  all 

V  \ udirW  mr  !/ /  could  see  how  easy  it 

Vi  Wifi jjfjfll/ J  Is  to  handle  bees  and 

W  Wwnf il/ /  receive  no  hurt.  All 

\  wil  iwiffjf  /  who  bring  honey  should 

\  M  /  be  allowed  to  sell,  on 

\  1 3]  Wnl  the  conditions  that  the 

I  \  nfij  U  show  was  not  injured 

\  MSlifr  /  thereby.  This  would 

\  \J  lllir  /  a^d  to  pay  expenses 

\  i  vlyl  /  and  would  do  more 

)  than  any  one  thing  to 

develop  the  honey  mar- 

(wh  I  rules  for  exhibi- 

11  jin'  First,  bee -men  should 

turn  out  and  fill  the 
’wuj  building  wiih  honey 

tey  put  up  so  as  to  sell  to 

the  best  advantage. 
The  important  matter 
of  grading  should  be 
illustrated  as  fully  as 
possible.  Crates  and 
all  other  valuable  fix¬ 
tures  should  be  shown. 

]  Bees  should  be  brought 

and  handled  at  stated 

L — Flo.  269.— From  Like.  ^  ^  The 

books  and  papers 
should  be  put  ou  exhibition.  Honey  should 
be  brought  in  small  tin  boxes  for  retail  among 
the  children.  In  this  way  apiculture  can  be 
advanced  as  in  no  other  way.  Let  us  see 
what  Society  shall  be  worthy  to  take  the  first 
prize  for  its  excellent  exhibitions! 

Michigan  Ag.  Coll. 
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BEE-KE2PING  AND  FAIRS, 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


a  miserable 

art  has  prevented  us  from  en-  vjjTj 
joying  them  in  any  full  and  |8| 

quiet  end  beautiful  sense.  It 
was  perhaps  natural  enough  || 

that  when  man  first  began 
to  think  of  a  garden,  he  being  l  11 

in  a  state  of  nature  where 
everything  was  wild,  rugged  \  1 

and  informal  about  him,  |l 

should  have  recognized  some  \§^ 

beauty  in  formalities,  some-  Fig.  271 
thing  admirable  in  a  straight  line  end  some¬ 
thing  very  clever  In  laying  down  a  str.'es  of 
geometrical  knots  and  crinkum  crankums  on 
the  rugged  earth.  We  have  long  ago  passed 
that  stage,  and  yet  any  one  who  observes  the 
great  gardens,  public  or  private,  of  the  world 
may  see  that  this  doleful  art  has  still  posset 
sion  of  men’s  minds,  and  must  be  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  I  came  to  Lon- 
g)n  and  found  them  laying  out  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens  at  S.  uth  Kensington 
as  the  latest  development  of  horticultural  art 
the  whole  thing  being  like  a  clever  pocket 
handkerchief  or  piece  of  an  Indian  shawl !  To 
show  the  base  idea  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  say  that  a  number  of  par¬ 
terres  were  laid  cut  in  peundtd  brick  and 
slate,  and  thus  in  place  of  the  leading  idea, 
the  true  way  of  impressing  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture  by  plant  or  flower  or  tree  or  grass,  we 
had  the  opposite  brutal  notion  of  leveling 
nature  down  to  the  grade  of  the  muddler  in 
colors.  The  so-eallt  d  landscape  gardener,  dis- 
satistied  with  the  materials  and  their  change- 
fulness  and  life  and  levelness,  said,  “Get  me  a 
lot  of  pounded  brick  and  slate  ami  I  will  give 
you  something  you  have  never  seen  the  like 
of.  Happily  no  human  being  ever  found 
pleasure  in  the  same  garden,  which  has  indeed 
been  a  miserable  failure  from  beginning  to 
end  But  it  is  not  this  alone.  In  every  coun¬ 
try  I  have  seen  the  central  flower-garden  idea 
f  geometry,  straight  lines,  hard  outlines  be- 
fore  and  instead  of  the  quiet,  stately, indefinite, 
illimitable  beauty  and  variety  ot  the  true  gar¬ 
den.  In  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  some  of  the 
most  famous  gardens  are  carried  out  cu  this 
principle,  a:.d  the  influence  of  such  gardens 
has  so  far  permeated  ail  others  that  every 
amateur  sets  out  his  flowers  as  a  paper- hanger 
would— or  a  man  laying  down  tiles. 

Too  Small  Beds. — Most  gardening  books 
published  up  to  the  present  time  ahound  with 
miserable  patterns  of  beds-auall,  complicated 


Seven  subscriptions  with  $14  will  entitle 
the  sender  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
one  year  free. 


culture  a  most  attractive,  ii 
healthful  avocation.  Such  h 
ceived  benefit,  but  have  been 
most  to  advance  the  inters: 
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and  “cornered.”  Naturally  people  seeing  such 
things  in  books, feel  justified  in  “carrying  them 
out,”  mostly  with  dismal  effect.  The  trouble 
of  keeping  such  beds  in  order  is  great,  and 
they  produce  very  little.  They  are  generally 
so  small  and  so  “fioniking”  that  one  can 
neither  trench  nor  dig  nor  attend  to  them  with 
any  convenience.  Apart  from  this  there  is 
no  effect  worth  speaking  of  to  be  got  out  of 
the  small  bed.  The  only  case  in  which  they 
are  tolerable  is  when  they  occur  at  the  base 
of  standard  roses,  and  even  then  they  have  a 
poor  and  dotty  effect,  and  would  in 
most  cases  be  better  abolished.  If  peo¬ 
ple  make  a  great  number  of  small  beds 
they  must  break  up  the  surface  of  lawn 
or  flower-garden  to  a  needless  degree, 
creating  a  number  of  points  which  vex 
the  eye  without  satisfying  it.  The  true 
way  is  to  turf  up  such  beds  and  to  form 
large  beds,  circular  or  oval,  thoroughly 
well  prepared  in  positions  where  they 
will  not  mar  the  breadth  or  beauty  of 
the  lawn  or  turfed  part  of  the  garden,  and 
mostly  there  should  be  only  one  bed  or  a  f 
group  in  a  place.  These  should  be  quite  cut 
off  from  tree  roots  near-by  a  deep  trench,  I 
where  that  were  necessary,  and  thoroughly 
well  prepared.  In  such  beds  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  a  really  good  result  with 
anything  we  have  to  deal  with  from  Clove 
Carnations  to  roses  or  lilies  or  Irises  mixed, 
this  being  a  charging  combination  for  a  large 
oval  bed  in  a  quiet  corner.  Three  to  five  bold 
beds  together  with  sufficient  grass  between, 
make  a  good  group  for  roses  or  any  important 
series  of  plants. 

The  Shrubberies  of  the  Future.— In  no 
department  of  a  garden  is  a  decided  change 
more  needed  than  in  the  formation  of  shrub¬ 
beries.  Every  place  of  a  few  years'  standing 
has  its  mixed  shrubberies  planted  so  thickly 
that  but  a  few  years  suffice  to  kill  all  that  is 
in  any  way  tender  or  rare  in  them,  and  the  | 


although  in  the  case  of  suburban  villas  the 
longing  for  privacy  may  account  for  the 
masses  of  shrubs  that  are  generally  seen 
packed  together  about  their  boundaries,  that 
cannot  apply  to  country-houses  surrounded 
by  their  own  lands.  When  alterations  with 
regard  to  such  thickets  are  decided  on  the  full 
evil  of  overcrowding  becomes  ai'pareut.  Not 
a  tree  or  shrub  in  them  is  capable  of  bearing 
inspection,  all  the  undergrowth  being  killed 
from  lack  of  light  and  air.  The  only  remedy 
left  is  to  cut  them  nearly  level  with  the 


ground  and  start  afresh.  This  is  the  usual 
plan  in  the  case  of  plantations  of  laurel,  and 
very  bare  and  blemished  it  makes  gardens 
look  until  they  get  furnished  with  young 
growth  again,  whereas,  if  judicious  thinning 
and  pruning  bad  been  duly  attended  to,  such 
severe  cutting  back  need  never  be  resorted  to. 

Avoid  in  the  case  of  the  shrubs  all  formal 
mixing  or  regular  dotting;  on  the  contrary, 
try  grouping  of  families  or  classes;  heve  the 
hollies,  the  magnolias,  the  lilacs,  syringas, 
deutzias,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  daphnes, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  evergreen  or  decid¬ 
uous  plants  !  o  that  one  can  get  among  them 
to  inspect  them  all  round.  Add  yuccas, 
hardy  palms,  and  aralias  to  the  shrubbery,  in 
which  there  will  be  plenty  of  sheltered  nooks 
where  dwarfer  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness 
can  nestle  under  the  shelter  of  their  loftier 
neighbors.  For  instance,  bulbs  of  lilies  and 
gladioli  may  be  under  the  friendly  shelter  of 


this  goes  on  in  proportion  to  the  desire  of 
people  for  short-cuts,  we  shall  soon  have  a 
time  when  each  park  will  be  like  a  gridiron 
with  walks,  and  many  of  them  needless 
walks.  The  right  way  would  be  to  lay 
down  certain  essential  lines  of  walk  and  ad¬ 
here  to  them,  placing  these  linos  where  they 
would  do  least  harm  and  allow  of  the  largest 
expanse  of  verdure.  People  often  walk  on 
the  green  part  in  hot  weather  for  the  =ake 
of  comfort,  and  the  existence  of  a  small  path¬ 
way  does  not  always  imply  that  a  large  walk 
is  wanted  there.  It  would  ho  often  better  to 
allow  the  public  to  beat  a  path  for  a  shoit 
time  than  to  give  way  and  make  one  of  those 
iron  hound  walks.  The  greatest  mistake  of 
all  is  letting  two  walks  be  near  each  other. 
Parks  are  not  made  for  short-cuts,  and  there 
can  bo  no  hardship  in  having  to  make  a  little 
detour  to  get  from  one  point  to  the  other  if 
by  so  doing  the  beauty  of  the  place  is  main¬ 
tained  or  improved;  and  as  the  park  or  pub¬ 
lic  garden  is  spoilt  where  there  is  someexcuse 
for  the  course  taken,  so  the  private  garden, 
w  ithout  any  real  excuse  is  often  marred  and 
spoiled  by  needless,  costly  and  often  absurd 
walks.  There  are  kitchen  gardens  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  as  much  good  ground  is  covered 
by  walks  as  would  grow  vegetables  for  half-a- 
dozen  families.  In  America  you  do  not,  I 
think,  work  the  kitchen-garden  in  this  way, 
and  I  have  seen  capital  plans  of  setting  the 
plow  to  work  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are 
carried  out,  but  in  your  flower-gardoning  and 
landscape  work  you  have  the  same  gyrations 
and  excess  of  gravel,  etc.  There  is  nothing 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  instrumental  in  abolishing  many  a 
score  miles  of  walks  in  our  gardens  of  late  years. 
Let  the  coming  men  carry  the  war  on  1  One 
has  only  in  visiting  gardens  to  consider,  while 
the  picture  is  before  the  eye,  how  much  harm 
is  done  by  them  to  be  quickly  determined  to 
reduce  them  to  tbe  limit  of  necessity — in 
which  case  only  are  they  beautiful  and  useful. 


Tbe  Pekn-To  (Cross-section.)— See  Page  566.— Fig.— 272. 


the  intrusion  of  the  architect  and  the  builder 
is  the  moi  carmful,  making  terraces  where 
they  are  not  w  anted  in  defiance  of  level,  and 
even  comfort.  The  terraced  garden  is  only  * 
really  right  where  the  house  is  built  on  steep 
ground,  and  where  the  terrace  isthe  only  way 
of  getting  levels  for  cultivation,  just  the  same 
as  occur  in  many  cities  aud  other  parts  of 
Italy  where  the  steep  nature  of  the  hill  tops 
generally  selected  for  the  houses,  absolutely 
ne  cessitates  the  terracenot  only  for  the  garden 
but  for  the  cultivation  of  olives  or  wheat.  It 
was  then  so  natural  and  so  right  to  make  a 
rude  cultivator’s  terrace  into  an  ornamental 
one  and  garland  it.  with  plants,  which  was  all 
one  could  desire.  But  carrying  out  the 
same  idea,  or  trying  to  do  so,  on  level  ground, 
and  very  often  cutting  off  the  foreground 
view  in  doing  so,  is  an  absurdity,  as  may  be 
seen  by  all  who  think  the  matter  over  and 
look  into  things  in  the  gardening  way.  Thi3 
is  what  we  added  to  the  builder’s  note  who 
proposed  to  reform  our  rock-gardens  with  his 
“blocks:”  “Mr.  - makes  excellent  con¬ 

crete,  and  is  now  coloriug  it  admirably,  but 
we  hope  he  will  let  rocks  alone.  We  have 
too  much  of  the  builder  in  the  garden  already 
and  the  architect,  too.  We  might  well  pray 
to  be  delivered  from  both,  and  they  noed  not 
regret  this,  considering  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  they  have  to  do  to  make  our  most¬ 
ly  wretched  houses  habitable,  if  not  beauti¬ 
ful.  D  cent  houses  first,  and  cottages  and 
farm-houses  by  all  means.  We  all  know  what 
London  and  London  suburbs  are,  and  we  have 
walked  for  days  in  country  places  without 
seeing  a  really  sound  and  not  ugly  house  or 
cottage.  The  house  j  of  England  will  have  to 
1)9  rebuilt  for  the  most  part,  and  great  as  Mr. 

-  is  as  a  builder,  we  require  all  his  efforts 

in  this  direction.” 

- •-*-* - — 

The  postage  on  the.  Free  Seed  Distribution 
will  be  not  less  than  right  or  ten  cents.  Of 
this  each  subscriber  is  required  to  ~iay  six 
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Hambeltonian  Stallion,  Enchanter.— See  Page  567.— Fig.  273. 


strongest  privet  growers  get  the  field  to  them¬ 
selves.  Tbe  aucuba,  laurel,  and  a  few  others 
overpower  their  weaker  neighbors  as  surely 
as  a  beech-tree  will  monopolize  all  the  food 
within  its  reach,  and  eventually  remain  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  situation.  Look  at  a  bush  of  lilac, 
laburnum,  or  Bsrberis  Darwinii,  laurus- 
tinus,  or  any  other  that  has  been  luckily 
planted  as  a  single  specimen,  or  in  a  group  on 
the  grass,  with  sun  and  air  playing  around 
them;  compare  them  with  duplicates  of  the 
same  in  the  choked-up  shrubbery,  uud  note 
the  result  of  overcrowding  and  starvation. 
The  question  is,  what  can  be  best  done  to 
remedy  an  evil  that  all  lovers  of  a  garden 
must  deplore  ?  Why  have  impenetrable  screens 
at  all  where  there  is  nothing  to  hide  t  For, 


a  spreading  rhododendron,  or  a  group  of 
cyclamens  under  the  shelter  of  the  Fan  Palm. 
But  let  us  avoid  repetition,  as  the  churm  of  a 
garden  is  its  distinctiveness,  aud  nothing 
creates  such  a  feeling  of  monotony  as  dreary 
shrubberies,  nearly  all  alike.  Anything  is 
better  than  the  stereotyped  mixture  that  has 
so  long  held  sway.  There  are  endless  varieties 
of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  that  one  seldom 
finds  beyond  nursery  rows  or  in  pots  for  deco¬ 
ration. 

Too  Many  Walks. — The  walks  in  our 
public  parks,  while  becoming  more  numer¬ 
ous  every  day,  are  also  in  some  places  much 
too  wide  and  conspicuous.  Some  of  the  nicest 
bits  of  turf  in  the  public  parks  have  of  late 
years  been  cut  up  by  bold,  hard  walks.  If 


Architecture  and  Stone-work  in  the 
Garden.— Only  yesterday  a  celebrated  Lon¬ 
don  builder  wrote  and  told  us  that  he  was 
prepared  to  make  rock- work  in  blocks  at  so 
much  a  foot  square!  You  can  imagine  how 
well  we  like  this  proposal.  We  have  had  a 
good  deal  too  much  of  architects  and  builders 
in  gardens.  Wo  have  a  rare  example  in  the 
Central  Park  near  you,  where  a  geometrical 
and  terraced  garden  was  stuck  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  park,  being  almost  as  out  of  place 
oh  a  butcher-shop  would  be  there.  So  again  you 
have  those  needless  bridges  to  keep  the  pedes¬ 
trians  away  from  the  equestrians,  etc.,  where¬ 
as  in  the  parks  of  London  and  Paris,  which 
are  much  more  crowded,  we  avoid  that  ab¬ 
surdity.  But  it  is  in  the  private  garden  where 


cents.  That  is,  tie  must  inclose  two  three - 
cent  stamps  in  his  letter  of  application. 


MULBERRIES  AND  SILK-WORMS. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

Ed.  Gardeners'  Monthly — Author  of  the 
Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United 
States,  etc . 

MUCH  attention  is  being  given  just  now  to 
silk  culture.  There  is  every  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.  But  we  should  profit  by  the  errors  of 
the  past.  Bilk  culture  would  have  been  a 
great  success  fifty  years  ago  but  for  the  use 
of  the  Morns  mnlticaulis.  Every  one  knows 
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that  the  trouble  came  from  a  sudden  stoppage 
of  demand  for  the  plants,  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  Why.  The  worms  fed  on  the  leaves  be¬ 
came  diseased.  The  plants  were  generally 
diseased.  It  is  well  known  that  taking  off  the 
leaves  of  plants  while  green  is  in  t  otne  degree 
an  injury.  A  plant  which  is  continually  de¬ 
foliated,  will  in  time  have  a  weaker  constitu¬ 
tion  than  others  which  have  all  their  leaves  for 
their  own  use.  The  Multicaulis  was  propa¬ 
gated  always  from  cuttings,  and  these 
weakened  trees  produced  a  weak  race,  which 
easily  succumbed  to  fungus  attacks,  and  the 
fungus  would  be  communicated  to  the  worms. 
In  these  days  we  are  raising  plants  from  seed. 
If  we  continue  to  use  seedling  plants,  we  are 
safe — if  we  use  cuttings  we  shall  probably 
have  the  same  trouble  as  before. 


THE  NEW  RED  RASPBERRY,  “HAN¬ 
SEL!,.’1 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  takes  a  pardon¬ 
able  pride  in  being  the  first  to  present  life-like 
illustrations  of  new  fruits  which  give  promise 
of  filling  a  hitherto  unoccupied  place  or  that 
show  decided  improvements  over  older  kinds. 
We  now  present  a  fancy  sketch  of  the  now 
Hansell  Raspberry  (Fig  27H),  fancy  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  very  accurate  as  to  the  berry 
itself.  In  wlmt  reRpects  is  it  superior  to  well- 
known  varieties?  In  the  one  respect  of  earli- 
ness.  It  ia  believed  to  be  by  trustworthy 
judges  the  earliest  red  raspberry  known.  The 
berries  are  very  firm,  of  a  bright  red  color 
and  good  in  quality,  as  we  ourselves  can  testi¬ 
fy — while  as  to  hardiness,  it  has  never  as  yet, 
we  are  told,  been  injured  in  the  grounds  of  its 
origin,  vis.,  the  farm  of  the  Hansell  Brothers 
of  Burlington  Go.,  New  Jersey. 

A  friend,  who  has  seen  much  of  the  new 
Marlboro  Raspberry,  is  willing  to  dispute  the 
claim  made  for  the  Hansell  that  it  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  red  raspberry  known.  He  is  willing  to 
wager  the  sum  of  $50  00,  that  side  by  side  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions  the  Marlboro  will 
prove  as  early  as  the  Hansell,  the  money  to 
be  expended  by  disinterested  judges  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  agricultural  or  horticultural 
papers  to  be  donated  to  poor  and  worthy 
people.  We  hope  the  wager  will  be  accepted, 
ft  will  prove  an  interesting  trial  to  many ;  it 
will  benefit  at  least  25  poor  people  in  quest  of 
farm  or  horticultural  information,  while  no 
doubt  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  trial 
will  give  at  least  $50  worth  of  publicity  to  the 
Hansell  and  the  Marlboro.  Let  the  trial  be 
made  by  all  means. 


Strawberry  Culture. 

Strawberry  culture  has  grown  from 
almost  nothing  within  the  last  twenty  five 
\  ears,  and  I  feel  warranted  in  the  assumption 
that  in  this  country  it  has  fully  doubled  with¬ 
in  the  last  decade.  The  introduction  of  the 
Hovey,  and,  still  later,  of  the  Wilson  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  this  interest,  the  latter 
especially  possessing  qualifications  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  modes  and  practice  of  a  large  class 
of  cultivators.  These  I  fancy  have  now  served 
their  purpose,  and  the  call  for  something  bet¬ 
ter  seems  destined  to  bring  out,  under  a  bet¬ 
ter  system  of  culture,  such  improved  sorts  as 
Longfellow,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  or  Bidwell  or,  perchance,  certain  even 
newer  sorts,  possibly  excelling  those  named, 
and  destined  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of 
a  more  discriminating  market  by  the  aid  of 
improved  processes.  T.  T.  Lyon. 


SELECTION  OF  BREEDS. 


PROFESSOR  O.  K.  MORROW. 

Americans  deserve  much  credit  for  enter- 
,)  rise  in  the  work  of  importing  and  breeding 
improved  live  stock.  Not  only  are  high  prices 
often  paid  but,  what  is  more  important,  intel¬ 
ligence,  good  judgment  and  patient  industry 
are  very  often  made  use  of  in  the  breeding 
and  care  of  the  stock.  There  is,  however, 
oftentimes  a  lack  of  care  in  selection  of 
breeds. 

The  fact  that  a  breed  of  animals  is  of  great 
value  in  one  country,  does  not  prove  it  will  be 
equally  valuable  in  another.  The  horse  or 
cow  best  suited  for  New  England  hill-sides  is, 
presumably, not  best  suited  for  the  prairies  of 
Illinois.  This  commonplace  fact  is  often  lost 
sight  of.  The  Channel  Island  Cattle  have 
great  value,  but  they  are  not  desirable  stock 
for  the  average  general  farmer  of  Illinois  or 
Iowa,  to  whom  beef-inaking  is  as  important 
as  milk  giving.  The  English  loug-wooled 
sheep  are  not  suitable  for  light,  hilly,  rocky 
pastures  or  for  the  dry,  thinly  coated  prairies 
of  the  Far  West.  Yet  these  and  other  breeds 
have  been  almost  as  freely  introduced  into 
regions  to  which  they  are  not  adapted  as  to 
those  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

In  Central  Illinois  we  have  stallions  of  the 


running,  trotting,  the  English,  Scotch,  Cana¬ 
dian  draft  breeds,  with  crosses  of  all  kinds — 
all  patronized  by  general  farmers;  oftentimes, 
it  seems,  with  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
breed  to  which  a  given  horse  belongs  is  well 
spoken  of  by  somebody.  It  would  seem  wiser 
for  the  individual  and  the  community,  if  there 
were  intelligent  choice  of  a  class  of  animals 
best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  than  per¬ 
sistence  in  the  breeding  of  animalsof  this  type. 
Better  reputation,  hence  better  prices  could 
thu3  be  secured. 

Of  most  classes  of  animals  there  is  more 
than  one  breed  of  comparatively  nearly  equal 
merit.  The  Angus,  Hereford  and  Short¬ 
horn  are  all  excellent  beef  making  breeds. 
Many  other  illustrations  might  be  given,  of 
two  breeds  of  nearly  equal  value  and  adapta¬ 
tion  for  a  given  region.  Let  the  average  far¬ 
mer  select  the  best  known,  longest  tested  and 
most  plentiful.  There  are  a  few  Swiss  cattle 
in  this  country.  Suppose  the  evidence  satis¬ 
factory  that  they  are  as  good  cattle  for  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  as  are  the  Short-horns,  it  would 
still  be  a  mistake  for  an  Illinois  ‘‘steer-raiser” 
to  purchase  a  Swiss  bull.  It  would  cost  him 
more ;  be  would  have  only  a  small  number 
from  which  to  select,  and  would  have  no 
security  that  he  could  find  satisfactory  suc¬ 
cessors  to  the  first  one  chosen.  It  is  not  old- 
fogyism  for  the  general  farmer  to  cling  to  the 
well  known,  generally  esteemed  breeds,  how¬ 
ever  strongly  little  known  ones  may  be 
praised.  One  can  try  a  new  variety  of  grain 
with  little  inconvenience  or  loss  should  it 
prove  a  failure;  one  cannot  so  try  a  new 
breed  of  animals. 

For  men  of  enterprise,  sound  judgment  and 
experience,  the  choice  of  a  valuable  but  little 
known  breed  is  often  the  right  course — so  far 
es  doing  good  and  making  money  are  concern¬ 
ed.  Shrewd  men  who  invested  in  Hereford 
or  Scotch  polled  cattle,  Shropshire  sheep, 
Jersey  Red  hogs,  Plymouth  Rock  chickens, 
a  few  years  ago  did  a  good  thing  for  their 
communities  and  for  themselves.  There  are 
other  breeds  almost  unknown  in  this  country 
in  the  importation  of  which  the  right  men 
might  find  a  fortune.  In  modifying  breeds 
now  in  this  country  to  better  adapt  them  to 
our  wants,  lies  a  work  promising  even  greater 
good  to  the  country  and,  I  believe,  equal  or 
greater  profit  to  those  who  engage  in  it,  than 
further  importations.  In  the  life-time  of  a 
farmer  the  characteristics  of  any  breed  may 
be  so  greatly  modified  and  improved  that  few 
would  suppose  the  new  type  descended  from 
the  old. 

Industrial  University,  Champaign,  Ill. 


THE  FARMER’S  COW. 

R.  CJOOBMAN. 

The  line  is  being  sharply  drawn  between 
those  who  argue  that  a  new  breed  can  be  orig¬ 
inated  by  a  judicious  cross-breeding  among 
the  existing  races  and  cows  be  produced  com¬ 
bining  the  beef  qualities  of  one  and  the  dairy 
qualities  of  others;  and  those  who  claim  that 
the  true  course  is  to  continue  in  the  line  pur¬ 
sued  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  im¬ 
prove  the  breeds  already  existing.  Cattle 
breeding  as  a  science  is  comparatively  a 
novelty  in  this  country  and  naturally  in  its 
infancy  there  will  be  discordant  views  among 
those  engaging  in  it  practically  and  those 
theoretically  sounding  the  trumpets  from  the 
watch  towers.  When  the  late  illustrious 
naturalist  Darwin,  to  whose  studies  and  ex¬ 
periments  farmers,  and  especially  breeders, 
eire  with  others  so  much  indebted,  pub¬ 
lished  his  pioneer  essay  in  his  great  work, 
“The  Origin  of  Species,”  the  element  in  it  that 
met  the  strongest  opposition  was,  not  the 
assumption  that  all  organic  forms  have  been 
evolved  from  one  or  more  primordial  germs, 
or  that  this  had  been  effected  by  natural 
selection,  but  that  such  natural  selection  was 
without  design  and  conducted  by  unintelli¬ 
gent  physical  causes,  and,  however  true  this 
disputed  point  may  be  as  to  early  creations, 
we  know  not  only  from  the  history  of  all  tho 
leading  breeds  of  cattle  which  are  of  record, 
but  from  the  books  of  Mr.  Darwin  himself 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  beef  and  dairy  animals  is  owing  to 
judicious  selection  uid  intelligent  scientific 
breeding. 

This  science  was  but  a  swaddled  infant 
when  our  ancestors  settled  m  the  wilderness 
of  America,  and  even  if  they  had  been  familiar 
with  it,  their  conditions  and  surroundings 
were  such  that  compliance  with  its  requisitions 
would  have  been  impracticable  even  if  judi¬ 
cious.  The  segregation  of  employments  even 
then  existing  in  the  older-settled  countries 
could  not  at  once  be  established  here,  and  as 
the  attorney  and  barrister  were  united  in  one 
person,  the  barber  and  surgeon  In  another, 
and  the  apothecary  and  doctor  were  one  and 
the  same  individual,  so  the  farmer  was  the 
agriculturist,  the  butcher,  the  milkman  and 
often  the  shoemaker  and  carpenter  combined, 
and  the  cattle  that  he  needed  were  of  a  like 
composite  nature  carrying  beef  and  producing 
milk,  butter,  veal  and  leather  for  the  use  of  the 


community  generally.  Now,  as  we  have  pro¬ 
gressed  in  civilization,  population  and  wealth 
we  are  approximating  in  all  these  and  other 
employments  au d  conditions  our  elder  brethren 
across  the  water,  and  the  farmer’s  cows  are 
different  in  their  requirements  from  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  With  the  exception  of  the  Devons 
none  of  the  original  introductions  from  the 
various  counties  and  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
from  Holland.  Sweden  and  other  Continental 
regions  were  preserved  in  their  purity  by  the 
colonists,  and  our  “native”  cattle  are  derived 
from  all  these  importations  graded  up  again 
occasionally  by  the  introduction  of  pure  bred 
English  bulls,  usually  Durhams. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  “parting  of  the 
ways,”  and  the  question  is  mooted  whether 
the  farmer  had  better,  according  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  of  beef  raiser  or  dairyman,  select  from 
one  of  the  established  breeds  and  continue  the 
improvement  of  that,  or  attempt  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  to  raise  a  new  variety  better 
adapted  to  his  special  needs.  There  have  been 
one  or  two  almost  successful  efforts  in  this 
country  to  establish  an  independent  milking 
species  from  our  domestic  varieties,  but  in  all 
probability  the  principle  of  heredity  and  that 
form  of  it  termed  atavism  interfered  with  the 
conti  nuance  of  the  experiment.  There  are  so 
many  conditions  inseparable  from  brooding 
under  the  mo3t  intelligent  and  scientific  ma¬ 
nipulation  that  an  ordinary  farmer  will  hesi¬ 
tate  before  making  tho  attempt — the  time  re¬ 
quired  ;  the  prepotency  of  a  single  animal— as 
in  the  case  of  the  famous  Short-horn  bull 
Favorite — of  one  race  over  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Short-horns  generally ;  the  results 
of  selection  from  tho  same  stock  by  different 
breeders — the  sheep  of  Buckley  and  Burgess 
from  the  original  flocks  of  Bakewell  differing 
so  as  to  appear  of  different  varieties — and  the 
various  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  extent  and 
character  of  country. 

Heavy  breeds  of  cattle  could  not  be  formed 
or  improved  on  mountainous  pastures— the 
cattle  of  the  small  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey 
and  Alderney  could  not  have  come  to  their 
present  merits  as  butter-producers  with  the 
same  rapidity  in  a  widely  extended  country, 
nor  could  the  wool  of  sheep  have  been  so  in¬ 
creased  in  length  within  the  tropics,  nor  the 
varieties  of  round-bodied,  short-snouted  pigs 
have  attained  their  rotundity  and  early -fatten¬ 
ing  qualities  if  allowed  to  roam  as  in  Homer’s  [ 
day  searching  for  their  own  provender; 
though  they  would  be  thereby  more  healthy  j 
as  food  for  us.  We  have  in  this  country  with 
its  diverse  characters  of  soil  and  various  tem-  j 
peratures  a3  good  conditions  for  the  experi-  ! 
ment  of  improving  the  present  or  creating  a  * 
new  species  of  useful  cow  for  the  shambles  or 
dairy  as  cau  expand  perhaps  the  easiest  way  j 
for  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  farmer  is 
to  select  from  snehoneof  the  improved  breeds 
as  is  adapted  to  his  purpose  as  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  as  he  can  afford  to  obtain,  and  improve 
them, instead  of  starting  de  novo,  and  running 
the  risk  of  all  the  obstacles  interfering  with 
his  progress  which  have  already  been  met  and 
eliminated.  The  butter  maker  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  in  his  generation  to  raise  up  a  oow  which 
will  excel  in  production  seven  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  per  annum;  the  beef  producer  to  im-  j 
prove  the  Improved  Durham  or  Hereford,  1 
and  the  ordinary  farmer  can  get  satisfactory 
esults  by  the  crossing  of  our  best  “native” 
cows  with  the  Jersey,  Ayrshire  or  Short¬ 
horn  bulls,  according  to  the  needs  of  his  family 
or  business  for  butter,  milk  or  beef. 

Lenox,  Mass. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

"The  Netherland  Family." 

(See  first  page.) 

The  group  of  Holstein  cattle  whose  like¬ 
nesses  are  presented  to  our  readers  on  the 
first  page  was  drawn  for  the  Rural  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Palmer,  a  successful  and  conscientious 
artist.  The  drawings,  we  are  told,  are  un¬ 
usually  true  to  life.  The  group  is  from  the 
herd  of  Smiths  &  Powell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  animals  are  all  imported  and  represent 
the  “Netherland  Family,”  consisting  of  the 
dam.  Lady  Netherland,  seven  years  old;  her 
daughters  Netherland  Queen,  five  years  old, 
Netherland  Princess,  three  years  old,  and  her 
son,  Netherland  Prince,  two  years  old.  The 
sires  pf  the  three  youuger  animals  were  [ 
closely  related.  This  is  a  family  of  which 
Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell  are  justly  very 
proud.  The  family  characteristics  which  are 
so  marked  in  the  group  are  retained  by  all 
their  descendants.  They  are  low,  blocky, 
square,  with  flue  heads,  straight,  broad  backs, 
broad,  straight  rumps,  deep,  square  quarters 
and  short,  flue  limbs.  Their  unusual  fineness 
and  finish  are  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  They  have  made  for  themselves  an 
enviable  reputation.  Lady  Netherland  gave, 
as  a  two-year-old,  50  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
and  as  a  four-year-old,  73  pounds  per  day. 
Netherland  Queen,  as  a  two  year-old,  gave  58 
pounds  12  ounces  per  day,  18,574  pounds  three 
ounces  in  one  year,  and  as  a  four-year-old,  76 
pounds  per  day,  and  15,614  pounds  nine 
ounces  in  a  year.  Netherland  Princess  ns  a 


three-year  old  gave  55  pounds  14  ounces  per 
day,  and  in  two  months  and  six  days,  she 
yielded  3,440  pounds  six  ounces.  She  made  in 
one  week,  before  she  was  three  years  old,  14 
pounds  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  as  a  three- 
year  old,  14  pounds  11)5  ounces  per  week  on 
Winter  feed  Lady  Netherland  has  not  yet 
been  exhibited.  Netherland  Queen  was 
awarded  1st  prize  at  tho  New  York  State  Fair 
as  a  yearling;  1st  as  a  two-year  old;  2d  as  a 
three  year  old,  when  by  the  rules  of  the 
Society  she  had  to  compete  with  mature 
cows,  and  1st  as  a  four-year  old.  She  was 
one  of  the  herd  that  won  the  gold  mede  l  at  the 
same  fair  two  years.  She  also  took  1st  prize 
at  the  Onondaga  County  Fair  three  years. 
Netherland  Princess  has  been  exhibited  but 
once  when  sho  won  2d  price  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  Netherland  Prince  won  1st  prize 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  also  1st  at 
the  Onondaga  County  Fair  l  ist  year — tho  only 
times  he  has  been  exhibited.  This  firm  have 
spent  much  time  in  Holland  this  season  select¬ 
ing  every  descendant  and  relative  of  this  family 
of  which  they  now  have  about  25  head.  The 
only  female  yet  offered  and  sold  of  this  family 

was  a  two-year  old,  recently  sold  for  $1,000. 
- - 

Dr.  E.  Lewis  ^turtevant,  Director  of  the  iV. 
F  Ac/  Ex.  Sfation,  says  that  the.  RukaL 
New-Yorker  has  the  best  list  of  contributors 
of  any  paper  of  its  class. 


HAMBLETONIAN  STALLION  ENCHAN¬ 
TER 

(See  illustration  page  56(5. ) 

The  following  is  the  pedigree  of  this  dark- 
brown  stallion  with  small  star  on  forehead: 
owned  by  Messr--.  Poweli  Bros.  Spring  1 0-0,  Ta: 
Sired  by  “Administrator,”  by  “Rysdvk's 
Hambletonian,”  by  “Abdallah,”  by  “Mam- 
brino,”  by  imported  “Messenger.”  Enchan¬ 
ter’s  Dam  “Dolly,”  by  “Black  Bashaw,”  by 
“Young  Bashaw,”  by  imported  “Grand  Bas¬ 
haw.”  Enchanter’s  Grandam  by  “Saladin,”by 
“Young  Bashaw,”  by  imported  “Grand  Bas¬ 
haw.”  Administrator’s  Dam  by  “Mambri- 
no  Chief,”  by  “Mambrino  Paymaster,”  by 
“Mambrino,”  by  “Messenger.”  Administra¬ 
tors  Grandam  by  “Arabian  Tartar.”  Admi¬ 
nistrator’s  Great-grandarn  by  “Duroc  Mes¬ 
senger,”  by  “Delany’s  Diomed,”  by  imported 
“Diomed.”  Mambrino  Paymaster’s  Dim  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  by  imported  ‘  ‘Paymaster.  ”  Du¬ 
roc  Messenger’s  Dam  by  “Bush  Messenger, "by 
“Messenger."  Bush  Messenger’s  Dam  *  Queen 
Anne,”  by  “Cler.”  Bush  Messenger’s  Gran¬ 
dam  by  “Figure.”  Bush  Messenger’s  Great- 
grandarn  an  imported  mare  “Leader.”  De¬ 
laney’s  Diomed’s  Dam  by  “Candit’s  Colit  c 
tor."  Delaney’s  Diomed’s  Grandam,  by 
“Mead’s  Nameless.”  Rysdyk’s  Hamble¬ 
tonian ’a  Dam  “The  ChEis.  Hint  Mare”  by  im¬ 
ported  “Bellfounder.”  Rysdyk’s  Hamble- 
tonian’s  Grandam  “One  Eye,”  by  “Bishop’s 
Hambletonian,”  by  imported  “Messenger." 
Rysdyk’s  Hambletonian’s  Great-grandarn 
“Silver  Tail,”  by  imported  “Messenger.” 
Bishop’s  Hambletonian’s  Dam  Pleasant,  by 
imported  “Shark.”  Bishop’s  Hambletonian’s 
Grandam  by  imported  “Medley.”  Abdallah’s 
Dam  said  to  be  by  a  son  of  imported  “Mes¬ 
senger.”  Mambrino’s  dam,  by  imported 
“Sourcrout.  ”  Mambrino’s  Grandam  by  im¬ 
ported  “Whirligig".  Mambrino’s  Great- 
grandarn  by  imported  “Wildair.”  Black 
Bashaw’s  Dam  by  “True  American. ’’  Black 
Bashaw’s  Grandam  by  “Hickory,”  by  im¬ 
ported  “Whip.”  Young  Bashaw’s  Dam 
“Pearl,”  by  “First  Consul,”  by  “Flag  of 
Truce,”  by  imported  “Goldfinder.”  Young 
Bashaw’s  Grandam  “Fancy,”  by  “Messen¬ 
ger.”  Young  Bashaw's  Great-Grandam  by 
imported  “Rockingham.”  Saladin’s  Dam 
a  Virginia  mare  (Dam  of  “Charlotte  Temple”) 
and  believed  to  be  well  bred.  Hickory’s  Dam 
“Dido,”  by  imported  “Dare  Devil.”  First 
Consul’s  Dam  by  imported  “Slender.”  First 
Consul’s  Grandam  imported  “Dian.”  Flag 
of  Truce’s  Dam  by  imported  “Flunnap.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  pedigree  that 
in  this  stallion  is  united  the  choicest  blocd  of 
American  trotters.  Here  is  the  thorough¬ 
bred  English  Messenger,  the  first  illustrious 
ancestor  to  which  we  trace,  and  who  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  generally  useful  and 
valuable  horse  ever  imported  into  our  coun¬ 
try.  Following  him  is  his  scarcely  less  valu¬ 
able  son,  the  thoroughbred  Mambrino,  and 
after  him  the  famous  grandson  Abdallah, 
which  on  hri  dam’s  side  traces  to  Bell- 
founder,  another  imported  English  horse  of 
much  merit.  Thus  there  is  found  in  the  first 
three  generations  of  ancestors  the  uniting  of 
uncommon  fleetness,  fine  action,  great  en¬ 
durance,  stoutness,  docility,  soundness,  and 
level  headedness.  These  requisites  for  a  prime 
horse  have  been  kept  np  in  the  remaining 
generations,  giving  this  superb  animal  a  com¬ 
bination  of  excellence  which  will  undoubtedly 
bring  him,  hereafter,  into  high  favor  with 
the  public. 

To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
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FIFTV  DOLLARS  IN  PREMIUMS ! 


The  Rural  New  -  Yorker  offers 
$50.00  in  premiums  for  the  best  series  of 
articles  on 

“  Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor 
Man.” 

The  object  is  to  assist  all  whose  means 
are  limited  tr  those  whose  farms  are  not 
plying  them.  The  writers  are  not  limited 
to  any  pirticular  branch  of  farm  ng.  The 
competing  articles  should  reach  this  of¬ 
fice  not  Liter  than  .November  1st.  The 
arnch  s  will  be  judged  no*  by  length,  fine 
language,  writing  or  »  leirant  construction, 
but  simply  i  y  the  object- matter ,  whether 
short  or  long,  whe’her  written  on  white 
or  brown  paper,  with  pencil  or  ink,  so  that 
the  writing  itself  be  easily  legible. 

- - 

The  best  stand  of  corn  that  we  have  ever 
raised  or  seen  was  obtained  from  seed 
that  was  curtd  Li  a  warm  room. 

- »-*-♦ - 

We  find  that  perfectly  smooth  tomatoes 
were  sold  to  N.  Y.  dealers  last  week  lor 
$1  20  and  $1.50  per  bushel,  while  the  old 
lolied  tomatoes  were  sold  for  $1.00. 
Miiket  gardeners  must  cultivate  the 
smooth  kinds. 

- 

The  roots  of  the  corn  plant,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  hight,  extend  out  iu  every 
dirtction  as  far  as  those  of  an  apple  tree. 
Who  would  think  of  manuring  the  latter 
about  the  trunk  only,  as  the  corn  plant  is 
manured  in  the  hill  ? 

- *~M - 

The  premiums  (nearly  $1,000)  offered 
by  this  journal  for  the  heaviest  yi.  Ids  of 
corn  fp  ni  seed  of  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  and  Heavy  Dent  sent  out  in 
the  Free  Seed  Distribu  ion  of  1880-’8l, 
will  be  awarded  in  December  next. 


Tite  Rural  New-Yorker  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  urgiutly  pm-std  its  readers  to 
sow  fernlizets  broadcasr  and  nat  to  drill 
tin  m  in  wiili  the  set  d.  Desiring  Sir  J.  B, 
Lawis's  opinion,  us  to  width  method  is  to 
be  preferred,  Ids  reply  to  our  questions 
will  bo  found  in  another  column. 

- - 

Friends  <  f  the  Rural,  please  show 
this  number  to  )our  acquaintances  at  the 
fair.  Speak  a  good  word  for  if,  and  in¬ 
duce  them  to  tubscribe.  Tell  them  that 
it  is  the  only  National  farm  and  garden 
paper  in  America.  Tell  them  to  try  it 
just  one  year,  and  that  if,  at  its  expira¬ 
tion,  they  don’t  find  it  the  most  profitable 
investment  they  ever  made — why,  then, 
in  t hat  case,  they  may  send  the  bill  to 
you !  Such  words,  you  see,  would  forci¬ 
bly  demonstrate  your  good  faith. 


We  hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
save  seeds  from  the  balls  (fruit)  of  their 
potatoes  and  tr» at  them  somewhat  as  de¬ 
scribed  under  Notes  from  the  Rural  Ex. 
Grounds.  Remember  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  plants  from  germina¬ 
tion  to  maturity  should  suffer  no  check. 
They  mur-t  be  kept  growing  thriftily  from 
fiist  to  lust.  Msny  of  us  are  ready,  sea¬ 
son  afitr  season,  to  purchase  new  kinds 
of  potatoes  at  a  v.ry  high  price.  We 
uupht  juet  as  wtdl  raise  our  own  new  po¬ 
tatoes. 


Nothing  is  more  fascinating  to  the 
you  Irul  gaze  than  a  horse-race.  It  is 
exciting  to  the  mature  mind ;  it  is  doubly 
to  to  the  immature  mind  of  jouib.  A 
pood  lmr.-e  lace  t  nce  ae»  n  by  a  child  is  a 
tlm  g  novt r  lo  be  forgott*  n.  That  a  pa¬ 
rent  should  place  him  in  the  way  of  such 
tipi  is  lie* »-  tin  in  in  the  child's  mind  of 
all  that  is  disieputuble  or  >u  any  way  ob- 
jectiun«bJi .  We  ask  those  of  our  readers 
wlio  arejareirs  v  In  i  In  r  i  h«  y  are  willing 
in  tins  vii  w  of  the  c  se  to  patronize  Agti- 
cuiiuntl  Fails  that  n  aki-  horse-racing  a 
prominent  attraction,  or  that  tolerate  it 
in  any  joi.'ja  I 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  making  a 
collection  o!  the  largest-eared  varieties  of 
Indian  corn  in  cultivation.  Any  of  our 
friends  who  will  assist  us  in  this  will 
please  write  their  names  and  addresses 
upon  the  ears  sent  (as  the  postal  laws  now 
permit)  so  that  we  may  return  the  cost  of 
postage  to  the  sender.  A  careful  record 
of  the  size  of  the  kernels  will  be  kept  and 
published,  and  an  engraving  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  largest  ear  which  will  draw 
a  handsome  premium  of  our  own  selec¬ 
tion.  The  ears  should  be  wrapped  up  in 
heavy  paper  and  securely  tied — not  seal¬ 
ed.  Direct  to  the  Editor  of  RuralNew- 
Yorker,  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New 
Jersey. 


A  friend  writes  us:  “The  James  Yick 
Straw'berry  has  made  a  decided  stir 
among  the  Rochester  horticulturists.  It 
is  the  impression  of  a  number  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  men  that  it  is  the  most  promising 
strawberry  before  the  public,  for  market 
or  home  use.  At  Mr.  Charlton’s,  280 
berries  were  counted  on  one  average 
plant— nearly  two  bushels  were  gathered 
from  a  row  about  100  feet  long  in  hills. 
The  color,  quality,  and  vigor  are  desira¬ 
ble.  We  permitted  the  crops  to  stand  on 
the  vines  until  nearly  all  could  be  gath¬ 
ered  at  once  (some  being  perhaps  10  days 
oil),  yet  the  Iruit  was  not  roft,  and  there 
was  no  loss  from  rot.”  We  much  hope 
that  this  new  berry  may  prove  all  that 
it  promises  to  be,  as  a  little  memento 
to  the  good  man  whose  name  it  bears, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has,  during 
the  past  five  years,  planted  kerntla  of 
wheat  in  prepared  plots  far  enough  apart 
to  admit  of  cultivation  between  the 
plants.  We  have  tried  nine  inches  each 
way;  one  foot  each  way,  and  one  foot  by 
14  inches  each  way,  always  one  grain 
only  in  the  intersections.  The  grains 
have  always  germinated  as  sutely  as  In¬ 
dian  corn,  but  we  have  never  yet  found  a 
variety  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  Win¬ 
ters,  year  in  and  year  out,  wheu  the  plants 
have  been  thus  separated.  Ia  drier  cli¬ 
mates  tbij  plan  is  known  to  pay  well  and 
the  greatest  yields  produced  by  Prof. 
Blount  in  Colorado  have  como  from  sow¬ 
ing  but  five  pounds  to  an  acre.  Wo  have 
used  all  ihe  way  from  four  pounds  to 
three  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  our  best 
yields  have  come  from  one  bushel  and  a 
half. 


We  may  say  to  our  readers  that  the 
Free  Seed  Distribution  announced  in  this 
issue  will  cost  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
more  than  any  preceding  one,  and  we 
trust  it  will  prove  more  attractive  and 
valuable  to  those  who  apply  for  it.  The 
Black- bearded  Centennial  Wheat  cannot 
at  presi  nt  bu  purchased,  and  was  sold 
last  year  in  small  qu  .nt  ties,  as  high  as 
$150.00  per  bushel  f.  rtrial.  This  vrishioio. 
The  poiato  according  to  our  own  tests,  is 
the  most  valuable  v  rielv,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered — quality,  uniformity  of  size,  yield, 
compactness  of  tubers  in  theliill,  keeping 
qualities,  etc., — we  have  ever  tried.  The 
grape  seeds  we  guarautee  are  saved  from 
ripe  berries  of  the  great  Niagara  and  from 
there  alone.  As  our  ri  aders  are  aware, 
not  a  single  vine  of  this  variety  has  ever 
been  sold  except  under  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions  of  which  the  masses  cannot  avail 
themselves.  The  melou  hss  the  thinnest 
whiterind,  and  is  of  the  best  quality  of  any 
we  have  ever  seen^  without  an  approach 
to  an  exception.  The  mixed  flower 
seeds  arc  the  finest  strains  of  their  kinds, 
and  many  of  them  have  beeu  collected  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  Wo  have  striven  to 
do  our  best,  and  we  hope  that  none  will 
apply  for  the  Distribution  who  are  not 
willing  to  take  the  pains  to  give  all  of 
the  kinds  a  fair  trial. 

-  -*■*-» 

THE  EGYPTIAN  WAR  AND  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


In  casting  about  over  the  world  for  in¬ 
fluences  that  may  affect  the  interests  of 
American  agriculture,  that  of  the  present 
war  iu  Eg} pt  cannot  be  overlooked,  still 
less  can  those  of  a  possible  exteusiou  of 
the  area  of  hostilities.  Exclusive  of  the 
large  but  iude  finite  territ  ry  tuward  equa¬ 
torial  Africa  lately  annexed,  the  area  of 
Egypt  is  216,000  miles,  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  is  capable  uf  cultivation. 
Ol  the  five-und  a-half  million  inhabitants, 
however,  four-fifths  wring  a  scanty  liveli¬ 
hood  from  the  soil,  robbi  d  as  they  are  of 
a  largo  i-ha’C  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in 
the  shape  of  t  >xes.  Since  1860,  however, 
the  crop*  have  nearly  trebled  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  European  capital, 
skill,  ag»i  ultural  implements  and  meth¬ 
ods.  Egyptian  cotton,  w'heat,  sugar, 
w  ool,  Kuls,  peas,  and  barley  have  hith¬ 


erto  competed  with  others  in  European 
markets,  especially  in  those  of  England, 
which  took  fully  two-thirds  of  all  Egyp¬ 
tian  exports,  amounting  to  about  $65,UUU,- 
000  a  year,  chiefly  wheat,  and  cotton- 
lint  and  seed,  $10,000,000  worth  of  the 
latter  having  been  annually  exported  of 
late.  Now  a  good  deal  of  last  season’s 
crops  is  lying  in  the  interior  unsold,  while 
little  or  no  preparation  has  been  made 
amid  the  turmoil  to  prepare  for  the  rise 
of  the  Nile  iu  those  districts  which  are 
artificially  irrigated.  The  rise  of  the 
river,  to  which  Egypt  has  for  ages  owed 
its  marvelous  fertility,  begins  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  June,  reaches  its  greatest 
hight  (usually  about  24  feet  above  low 
water  mark),  between  September  20  and 
30,  and  gradually  falls  till  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  Owing  to  neglect  of  pre¬ 
cautions  this  year,  and  to  other  conse¬ 
quences  of  warfare,  not  more  than  half  a 
crop  of  cereals  and  less  than  half  a  crop 
of  cotton  is  expected  next  year,  and  the 
deficiency  must  be  made  up  mainly  from 
this  country.  Moreover,  whatever  may 
be  the  issue  of  the  war.  it  will  be  years 
before  Egypt  will  recover  agriculturally 
or  financially  from  its  ill  effects.  Should 
the  Suez  Canal  be  blocked,  then  the  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  of  India,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  would  have  to  bo  carried  by 
the  circuitous  route  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  would  totally  prevent 
competition  from  the  two  latter  Colonies 
in  the  meat  supply,  and  greatly  lessen 
that  in  cereals,  fur  iu  passing  through  the 
torrid  equatorial  weather  grain  would  be 
likelv  to  “heat,”  to  lose  grade  and  be 
spoiled  in  ihe  hold  of  the  v.  ssel.  Incase 
other  nations  become  embroiled  in  the 
struggle,  a  grpat  demand  must  arise  for 
the  products  of  neutral  countries,  and  no 
land  is  better  able  to  meet  this  demand 
than  the  United  States. 


RAILROAD  MONOPOLIES. 


We  are  constantly  hearing,  in  a  spirit 
of  laudation,  of  the  vast  progress  and 
power  of  our  railroad  system  and  of  the 
enormous  wealth  derived  from  its  manip¬ 
ulation  by  a  handful  of  railway  magnates. 
We  are  exultingly  told  that,  in  1881, 
9,358  miles  of  road  were  built  at  a  cost  of 
$233,750,000;  that  the  number  of  mi  es 
in  operation  was  104.813,  and  that  this 
mileage  cost  about  $6,000,000,000;  that 
the  total  number  of  adult  employee 
reached  1,600,000,  representing  8,000,000 
of  our  population ;  tlmtVa  derlult  owns 
$200,000  000;  Jay  Gould  from  $75,000, 000 
to  $100,000,000,  and  half-a-dozen  other 
railroad  “kings”  tens  of  millions  apiece — 
all  made  in  a  few  years.  Aa  uu  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  industrial  activity  of  the 
nation,  the  growth  of  our  railroad  system 
is  certainly  a  phinournon  to  rejoice  at, 
but  as  a  proof  of  the  facility  by  which 
unscrupulous  greed,  aided  by  shrewd 
financial  ability,  can  wring  vast  sums 
from  the  public,  the  stupendous  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  great  railroad  magnates  are 
sources  of  disquii  t  aud  rt  piobation. 

A  cause  of  fcttll  greater  public  alarm, 
however,  should  be  the  great  influence 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  country  lodged 
in  the  bunds  of  a  few  grasping,  unscru¬ 
pulous  men  by  the  control  of  the  vast 
capital  and  the  large  army  engaged  in 
these  enterprises.  Half-a-dozen  men  sit¬ 
ting  together  in  a  quiet  <  ffice  in  New 
York  can  fix  the  price  which  bhall  be  paid 
to  the  manufacturer  of  the  East  for  his 
wares,  to  the  farmer  of  the  West  for  his 
grain,  to  the  stockman  of  the  Plains  for 
his  cattle  aud  6heep,  and  to  tho  plauter  of 
the  South  for  his  cotton  and  sugar.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  railroads  are 
practically  the  only  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  between  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer — between  the  man  who  has  goods 
to  sell  and  the  man  who  wants  to  buy 
them,  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  rule  of 
railroad  management  always  to  charge 
freight  traffic  “all  it  can  bear;"  that  is,  to 
cut  down  the  profits  of  the  producer  by 
proportioning  the  charges  for  transporta¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  prices  of  his 
products  in  the  market,  leaving  him  only 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  abandoning 
production,  and  thus  depriving  the  rail¬ 
road  of  his  business  and  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  “plucking”  him;  for  youi  shrewd 
rai.road  manager  never  kills  the  goose 
that  lays  golden  eggs. 

The  consolidation  of  a  number  of  dif¬ 
fer.  i:t  rouds  anil  the  “pooling”  combina¬ 
tion  hetwe-  n  the  controllers  of  the  great 
“trunk”  lines,  Testing  on  the  agreement 
to  maintain  certuin  rata  s  on  i  he  roads  i  hey 
control,  effect  a  monopoly  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  confir  on  tie  roads  tne  more 
than  regal  powers  to  limit,  interdict,  and 
regulate  traffic  and  intercourse.  But  we 
are  told  “there  can  be  no  monopoly  in 
law  when  the  construction  of  railroads  is 


open  to  all.”  This  may  be  tiue,  but  it  is 
monopoly  in  fact  rattier  than  monopoly  in 
law  that  the  public  comp, tun  ol.  The 
expense  of  constructing  new  roads  is  too 
vust,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  con¬ 
cessions  from  Legislatures  too  great  to 
permit  of  the  easy  construction  of  new 
competing  lines  in  defiance  of  the  un¬ 
principled  opposition  of  existing  roads, 
each  of  wh.ch  has  a  monopoly  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  along  its  own  course,  while  a  general 
monopoly  over  vast  areas  is  created  by 
the  “pooling”  combination  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  trunk  lines. 

To  promote  the  public  interest  by  facil¬ 
itating  intercourse  and  traffic,  many  val¬ 
uable  franchises  and  privileges  and  even 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  h-ive  been 
conferred  on  tin  railroads  by  the  State. 
For  the  same  end  large  grants  of  money 
and  land  to  aid  in  their  construction 
have  been  made  by  cities,  counties,  States 
and  the  General  Government.  To  seven 
corporations  alone  Congress  has  granttd 
over  180,000  square  miles  of  territory — 
an  area  larger  than  Maine,  N.  w  Hamp- 
shi'e,  Vermont,  Mas-achus«  tts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Ntw  Yo  k,  Penn- 
8}  lvania,  New  Jersey  and  Mar}  land.  In 
return  for  these  concessions  what  benefits 
have  the  railroads  conferred  on  the  ]  ub- 
lic  bejond  those  inevitable  from  so  vast  a 
business  even  when  conducted  Sot  ihe 
most  selfish  ends  t  ud  in  an  aibltrtry,  ex¬ 
tortionate  style  that  would  luin  ary  1  usi 
ness  which  had  not  been  made  so  powerful 
by  so  many  public  favors  and  largesses? 
Alike  for  their  individual  interc  stsnnd  the 
public  welfare  it.  is  high  t  me  the  people 
should  awake  ihou.tif.hly  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  present  abuses  and  the  future 
dangers  of  our  huge  railroad  corpora:  ions. 
To  maintain  tin  ir  present  oppressive 
prerogatives  and  to  add  to  them  they 
stifle  private  opposition  by  ihe  oppres¬ 
sion  of  individuals  or  even  of  com¬ 
mit  dries  by  discriminating  against 
them,  while  their  cousolidaud  wealth 
and  mighty  influence  sway  our  L<  g- 
islatuns,  either  by  securing  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  their  own  tools,  or  by  corrupting 
venal  mi  mbTs  altir  elec1  ion.  Even  the 
judiciary  has  not  remained  iintainrrd  by 
them.  Law-makers  and  luw-mlerpreters 
alike  have  been  swayed  by  their  demoral¬ 
izing  influences.  All  over  the  country 
public  virtue,  thrift,  iadependerce  and 
patriotism  h  ive  grown  indigo  tit  at  these 
gross  abuses,  and  the  voices  and  votes  of 
our  4  000.060  farmers,  repri  senring  20,- 
000,000  of  our  population,  should  bo  de¬ 
cisive  in  abating  tlie  growing  evils  from 
which  they  more  than  any  others  have 
suffered. 

—  -  +  ♦  ♦ - - - 

BREVITIES. 


Sulphate  of  copper  from  careful  tests  will 
in  mosC  eases  prevent  smut  in  wheat. 

To  mauuro  in  the  hill  or  drill  is  to  pamper 
the  infant  plant  and  then  suddenly  abandon 
it  to  shirt  for  itself. 

This  is  the  S31  3  ear  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yoekkh.  and  the  sixth  of  th»  present  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Rural  New  Yorkkr  sue  wded 
Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker,  July  21st  1877. 

The  lest  advice  we  can  give  in  fitting 
fields  for  wheat  is  to  prepare  the  land  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  after  it  has  been  harrowed  for 
the  last  time — harrow  it  again. 

We  have  many  reports  from  friends  who 
sowed  the  Rural  wheats  last  Spring  that 
though  a  heavy  growth  of  leaves  has  been 
made,  the  plants  tillering  immensely,  yet  few 
heads  lormed. 

Prof.  Sheldon  tells  the  Rural  that  the 
Atneri’-an  people  have  started  the  immacu¬ 
late  Datr-h  nation  on  a  career  of  deceit  in  the 
dairy.  He  tells  other  unpalatable  truths 
which  it  will  not  harm  our  friends  to  read. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  popularity  of  the 
Anuual  Fair  Number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  our  subscribers  should  help  us  by 
mentioning  this  journal  in  any  correspond¬ 
ence  with  our  advertising  patrons. 

It  does  not  require  much  space  to  tell  in 
concise  language  the  results  of  our  tests.  The 
results  of  our  pea  tests,  for  exam  pie,  are  given 
in  n  few  paragraphs  w  bieh  may  be  read  in 
five  minutep.  But  many  hours  were  spent  in 
gathering  the  tedious  data  by  which  wenr- 
rived  at  those  results  T^e  render  by  n  little 
examination  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  settle 
upon  which  he  prefers  for  his  own  garden. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  $2  prr  year. 
There  is  uofecond  or  club  price.  No  iru-t- 
wortby  aeent  will  accept  subscriptions  for 
less.  Money  or  money  orders  may  bo  sent 
direct  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  S4  Park 
Row,  New  York  C'ty.  Jtishanily  cverthe 
ease  that  bills  sent  in  letters  do  not  reach  us 
safely,  bat  money  bo  sent  us  is  at  the  risk  of 
Ihe  sender. 

Hon.  C.  R.  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
reared  poultry  wiili  great  care  for  nimy 
years.  TVo  a.-ked  him  to  w rue  us  his  views 
to  the  comparative  worth  of  Plymouth 
Rotk.s  end  l  ight  B  ahmas.  Hi<  nrticle  will 
le  found  iuuno'ber  column.  We  are  glad  to 
have  so  authoritative  a  corrobo'  arion  of  our 
own  opinion,  w  hlch  is  the  on  Us  me  of  trials, 
fir-t.  with  '  ne  breed,  then  with  another,  at  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds. 
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THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKER. 


RECENT  APPRECIATIVE  WORDS. 

P«ter  B.  Mead,  the  veteran  horticultural  editor  and  writer,  save  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  not  a.rai  l  to  tell  toe  truth  in  the  trut  interests  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture." 

.  tbialt  ths  Rural  is  betoer  than  »var.  It  would  b-  hard  to  give  a  suggestion  towurds 

improvemeut  durmg  cue  year.  The  wrKn  rs  of  J  B.  Lawes  H-nrv  S  ewarc,  Professor  W.  J. 
Beal,  Colonel  F.  D  Carols,  Prof-ssor  1.  P  Rmt-t<  and  manv  others  who  are  known  to  be 
earnest,  honest  workers  and  in  knowlel  r  •  an  l  exosrienci  far  a»ve  the  lev^l  of  the  uoial 
^Rers,  givs  t .  the  Rua  U,  a  tone  abera  th  it  of  other  agricultural  papers, 
and  this  is  greatly  eubancerl  by  the  labor  of  ics  artists  an  1  its  g*oer  d  get-uo.  and  ab  v«  all 

hi  fh!  ,71?IV8S'|OQ*  we '  g»t  <*  M  e  .rn-st,  exoerlencei  agd -ulturist  at  Its  head,  a-  seen 
by  the  eliton  iW  and  notes  from  the  Rural  Farm,  etc. 

Wayne  Co.  N.  Y.  W  L  Devrreaux 

Brant,  N.  J.,  Yon  labor  under  a  mistake.  I  sent  voi  two  dilLrs  for  mv=elf 
end  the  same  for  one  of  my  neighbors.  I  get  the  oil  Rural.  I  hive  taken  h  tventv- 
five  years^  and  expect  to  take  it  as  mu  ;h  m  ire  if  I  an  1  that  lives.  I  w  ive  no  fault  to  Hnd 
with  the  Rural  I  think  It  is  doing  an  i  a  aense  amiuut  ofgiol.  Chive  '»t  b-iuuful  ' 
home  whicn  l  think  I  should  not  have  had  if  in  hat  nit  been  for  vonr  ptpsr,  Or  fourteen  pa 
pers  that  we  took  last  season  the  Rural  waaflrdt  to  be  remembered.  .L  insr  r»»  *  vr  j 

-  Ralph  Evans 

The  Rural’s  “  Crop  Reports,"  which  are  a  feature  of  incalculable  >«nefl  to  farmers 
have  enabled  me  the  past  year  to  obtain  data  that  have  resulted  to  me  in  the  gain  of  *3m  in 
the  sale  of  one  crop  alone.  Of  the  three  agricultural  papers  that  I  read  (and  they  are  th-  best 
published)  the  Rural  takes  the  lead.  '  y 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  g  gAUTKB. 

The  seeds  from  the  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution  have  more  than  pai  1  rn«  for  sabscrip- 
tions  for  the  Rural  wham  is  far  in  advance  of  any  oth°r  agricultural  paper  l  have  ever 
read.  I  think  it  Bhould  be  named  •*  The  Universal  Farmers’  Friend  ”  P  V 

Randolph  Co.,  I1L  '  John  L  Mahews. 


are  much  superi  r  in  qua  ity  to  Concord 
•  Tt-e  vigor  productiveness  and  healthiness 


For  our  first  Seed  Distribution  of  the  coming 
year. 

The  Giant  Wheat, 
BLACK-BEARDED  CENTENNIAL 

One  hundred  and  four  kernels  to  a  relected 
head — weight  107  grains.  For  sowing 
either  in  the  Fall  or  Winter 
according  to  climate. 

“ Everybody  wants  it  and  is  willing  to  pay  an 
immense  price  Jor  it  merely  as  a  curios¬ 
ity,''  Prcfeg.-or  A.  E  Blount  Col. 

St.  College.  Fifty-eight  bushels 
to  the  acre — single  seeds  18 
inch- s  apart. 


SEEDS  or  THE  GREAT 

NIAGARA  GRAPE. 

THE  WHITE  OR  APE  FOR  THE 
MILLION. 

“The  Niagara  Grape-  overshadows  all  other 
new  white  grapes  as  completely  as  the 
great  Fal1*  bearing  the  same  name 
overshadows  other  like  natural 
scenery.  ”  C.  A.  Green. 

Rural  New-Yorker  premiums  for  the  best 
varieties  pre-due*  d  lrom  this  seed. 

Let  all  Rural  readers  enter  th  •  crntc^t  and  let  the 
Rural  >  kw-  Yorker  bn  lh«  Intliri-cL  means  and 
Its  readers  t  e  direct  m  ansnf  a  new  era 
in  KTHpr  i-u  iurc-1! 

The  Blush  Potato. 

A  new,  drought-resisting  intermediate  variety 
—unsurpassed  in  quality— in  keeping 
qualities  and,  m  far  as  tested,  in 

yield, 

A  Grand  Treat  For  The 
Ladies. 

THE  RURAL  IYI1ZED  GARDEN. 

A  Treasure  of  the  finest  strains. 

The  Perfection  Watermelon. 

All  who  have  tested  it  say  that  in  quality  it 
is  uuequaled  by  any  other  kind. 

Flesh,  a  deep  scarlet  nearly 
joining  the  rind- very 
sweet  and  melting. 

Shapely,  Early,  Heavy,  Y^roduotive, 
Helieioue. 


The  Black-bearded  Centennial 

This  giant  among  wheats  was  first  sown  at 
the  Rural  Farm  four  years  ago  in  the  Fall, 
and  h  is  been  sown  in  the  Fall  every  year. 
Ouly  the  largest  heads  and  those  first 
to  ripen  have  been  saved  for  seed.  The 
past  season  it  was  harvested  July  18,  ripening 
only  a  few  days  after  Clawson.  The  Black 
bearded  Centennial  wheat  which  we  shall 
send  to  subscribers  was  not  raised  at  the  Rural 
Farm  but  rn  the  lands  of  the  Colorado  Ag. 
Coliege  ag  Fort  Collins.  Last  year  tho  Rural 
off«  red  prizes  for  the  best  five  heads  of  wheat 
of  uny  kiud.  Not  less  than  500  lots  of  five 
heads  each  were  sent  to  this  office  and  Prof. 
Blount  of  the  above  college  drew  the  first 
premium  with  this  wheat.  The  number  of 
brea.-ts  of  the  average  head  was  27;  the  aver¬ 
age  numlier  of  grains  104  aud  the  weight  of 
kernels  per  head  was  107  grains.  It  is  not  as 
yet  grown  any  where  in  large  quantities  aud 
has  never  as  yet  been  offered  for  sale  by 
seedsmen.  Prof.  Blount  sowed  this  wheat  by 
dropping  single  kernels  18  inches  apart.  T.e 
yield  last  year  was  58  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Prof.  B.  writes  us  under  date  of  August  1, 
1882:  “ It  is  the  most  fascinating  wheat  I 
ever  grew.  Everybody  wants  it,  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  an  immense  price  merely  as  a  cu¬ 
riosity.  I  am  offered  one  dollar  per  pound 
in  small  quantities  right  here — 100  heads  go 
quickly  for  $1.  The  flouring  properties  are 
not  yet  known.  The  analysis  shows  it  to  be 
medium.  It  is  best  here  when  sown  in  the 
Spring.  In  the  Western  part  of  Maryland 
the  Black-bearded  Centennial  has  doue  well, 
and  I  think  it  will  do  well  in  dry  sections  and 
mountainous  regions.” 

W e  know  of  its  having  done  well,  so  far  as 


it  could  be  tested  in  very  small  lots,  in  many 
different  parts  of  (ho  Eastern  and  Western 
Middle  States.  Oar  portrait  is  from  a  speci¬ 
men  sent  by  Prof.  Blount,  though  we  have 
m-ny  heads  raised  at  the  Rural  Farm  fully 
as  large  tl  ough  the  grain  is  smaller,  which 
may  bo  set  n  at  tho  Rural  office.  Itis  heavi¬ 
ly  bearded  as  it  matures.  But  later  the 
beards  turn  dark-colorod  and  many  drop  off, 
leaving  the  bead  beardless,  as  shown.  The 
boards  of  some  heads,  however,  do  not 
change  color.  [The  Rural  New  Yorker 
has  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  and  Golden  Grains  were 
precisely  identical.  For  two  reasons,  how-  I 
ever,  we  are  now  inclined  to  belisv*  t*>at  there  I 


Niagara  Grape — From 
Is  a  difference.  They  were  sown  In  adjoin¬ 
ing  plots  at  the  Rural  Farm,  and  but  one 
plant  of  the  Golden  Grains  survived  tho  Win¬ 
ter,  the  largest  head  of  which  (with  the  beards 
cut  off)  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  Fig.  275  — 
Page  570.  The  other  heads  were  less  than 
half  that  size  ] 

A  small  envelope  of  this  seed,  (B.  b.  Cen¬ 
tennial)  the  grains  of  which  v  e  are  willing  to 
guarantee  are  the  largest  our  readers  have 
ever  seen,  will  be  sent  in  our  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  applicants.  In  Spring  wheat  sec¬ 
tions  it  Bhould  be  sown  as  a  Spring  wheat — in 


many  Winter-wheat  sections,  as  at  the  Rural 
Farm,  it  will  unquestionably  thrive  as  a  Win¬ 
ter  wheat. 

SEEDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE. 

This  remarkablo  white  grapo  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  or  procured  at  presen*-,  except  on  spe¬ 
cial  terms.  Vinoyards,  under  the  control  cf 
tho  owners,  havo  been  planted  in  12  States  and 
in  Canada  in  order  to  test  it — payment  being 
made  contingent  on  one- half  the  net  sales  of 
the  fruit, 


Nature— Fig  274. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer  says  of  it:  With  the 
Niagara  the  long-felt  want  of  a  hardy, 
purely  native  white  grape  seems  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  It  is  the  greatest  step  in  advance  since 
the  Delaware , 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  says: 

“The  leaves  are  thick,  distinctly  lobed,  and 
hang  long  on  the  vine.  The  bunches  often 
measure  six  inches  long,  they  are  compact, 
uniform  and  handsome;  berries  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  light  greenish  yellow . 
ripening  about  as  early  as  Hartford.  They 


of  the  vine,  the  sice  and  beauty  of  the  ft  uit. 
and  the.  facility  w  th  n  hich  it  may  be  sh  p 
ped  present  an  unusual  combination  of  val 
uablc  qualHi  s  for  market ." 

Chn?.  A.  Green  rayi-:  “Its  vigor,  pmdv.c 
tireness  and  beauty  are  its  strong  points. 
The  '  Niagara"  grape  overshadows  all 
other  new  white  grapes  as  completely  as 
the  great  Falls  bearing  the  same  name. 

overshadows  other  like  natural 
scenery .” 

The  Niagara  originated  at 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  thus  far 
the  least  that  can  be  said  of 
it  is  that  it  promises  to  be  among 
white  grapes  what  the  Concord 
has  long  been  among  black  grape3. 
It  promises  to  be  the 

Whi'e  Grape  for  the  million. 

Mr,  Woodward  tells  us  that  a 
one-vear-old  vine  set  in  the  Spring 
of  1S78,  produced  25  fine  clusters 
in  the  Summer  of  1879,  and  bore 
in  1SS0,  57  clusters,  end  in  1SS1  a 
larger  crop.  A  fonr-year-old  vine 
bore  in  1881,  140  clusters. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  is 
freer  from  the  attacks  of  phyl¬ 
loxera  than  any  other,  never 
having  been  injured.  The  vine  is  a 
remarkably  strong  grower,  very 
hardy  and  has  never  shown  the 
least  symptoms  cf  disease.  The 
engraving  is  from  life,  showing 
the  bunch  at  its  best. 

Our  readers  will  none  of 
them  take  for  granted  that  seed¬ 
lings  from  tho  Niagara  will  pro¬ 
duce  Niagaras,  any  more  than 
seeds  cf  tho  Seckel  Pear  will 
reproduce  t  hat  excellent  variety. 
We  guarantee  the  seeds  wo 
send  out  to  bo  those  of  tho  Niagara 
— every  one — that  ?3  all.  Great  cs 
has  been  the  improvement  in  our 
native  grapes  Juriig  the  past  15 
years,  it  may  will  l  o  supposed  that 
we  are  only  fairly  started  upon 
tho  improvement  of  which  our 
native  grapes aro  capab’e.  The  dis¬ 
semination  cf  lhcte  scccs  through 
tho  Rural  New  Yorker  will,  it 
i3  qui  o  reasonable  to  8  ’pposc,  re¬ 
sult  in  tho  raising  and  cultivation 
of  severs!  hundreds  of  th  u  auts 
of  seedling  vines  throughout 
the  country,  and  from  these, 
children  of  so  grand  a  pareLt,  we 
may  hopo  for  grand  results.  It 
may  bo  well  to  remark  (hat  all 
may  raise  a  im  a  from  good,  Iresh 
seeds  as  easily  as  they  raise  to¬ 
mato  plants,  except  that  tho  grape 
requires  n  longer  time  to  germin¬ 
ate.  The  best  way  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  pots  in  early  Fehruary 
and  to  thump  them  out  in  the 
open  ground  in  J une.  The  care  of 
the  young  seedlings  is  then  the 
same  as  of  other  young  grape-vines.  Tne 
Rural  New-Yorker  proposes  in  due  time  to 
offer  prizes  for  the  Dest  verieties  of  grapes 
springing  from  this  seed,  while  many  of  the 
best  as  well  as  the  priz  -taking  seedlings  will 
unquestionably  command  a  generou  p-ice  in 
the  market.  We  hope  that  every  Rural  sub¬ 
scriber  will  heartily  enter  this  contest  of  im¬ 
proving  the  American  grape. 


The  Blush  Potato. 

This  was  tried  at  the  Rural  Farm  last  sea¬ 
son  for  the  first,  beside  14  other  new  kinds 
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It  was  the  only  variety  that  did  not  materially 
suffer  from  the  drought  and  it  yielded  more 
than  any  two  others  put  together.  We  are 
now  raising  it  in  quantity  beside  the  White 
Elephant  and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  outyield  either.  It  seems  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  adopted  to  a  dry  season. 

The  tubers  are  of  medium  size  and  singu¬ 
larly  uniform— never  growing  very  large  and 
yielding  very  few  small  ones.  The  portrait 
shows  the  characteristic  shape.  The  vines 
bear  small  leaves  and  the  stems  are  notable 
for  their  branching  habit  and  slenderness. 
They  seldom  bloom  profusely  and  in  field  cul¬ 
ture  occupy  less  space  than  most  other  kinds. 
The  potato  is  of  the  very  first  quality.  The 
skin  is  white  except  at  the  seed  end  where  it 
assumes  a  rosy  color  from  which  the  name  of 
Blush  was  suggested  to  the  originator.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  has  disseminated  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  for  early  \  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant  for  lata  and  now  offers  the  Blush  for 
an  intermediate  to  complete  the  set.  This 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  possess  distinct 
qualities  that  will  in  some  respects  render  it 
more  valuable  than  either  of  its  associates. 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  does  not  claim  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  Blush  potato,  but 
merely  in  this  case  the  introducer.  Duo 
credit  will  be  given  to  the  originator,  a  Rural 
subscriber,  another  year. 


For  tlie  lmdies— Rural  Mixed 
Garden  Ircasures. 

This  collection  has  been  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  the  seeds  of  the  most  desirable 
plants  growing  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
rest  have  been  purchased  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
sired  quantity.  W e  can  assure  our  lady  read¬ 
ers  that,  mindful  of  having  neglected  them 
•in  our  last  regular  seed  distribution,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  make  amends  in  this.  Among 
the  kinds  are  the  following: 

The  Persian  Insecticide  Plant— Pyie- 
thrum  roseum— from  plants  growing  in  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  colors  range  from  bright 
crimson  to  rose  and  white,  blooming  from 
May  until  July,  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 

Imperial  Poppy — immense  flame-colored 
flowers  jet  black  at  the  bottom.  Hardy. 

Geranium  Sanguineum.  A  true  geranium 
—perfectly  hardy.  Flowers  rosy- purple  and 
borne  in  great  numbers  from  May  until  Sep¬ 
tember, 

Eriantbus  Raven  u®  and  Eulalia  Japonica, 
the  handsomest  of  the  hardy  ornamental 
grasses ;  Yucca  filamentosa,  the  finest  of 
broad  leaved  hardy  evergreens;  Double  flower¬ 
ing  Hibiscus;  the  fuest  of  the  improved 
annual  and  perennial  Phlox ;  Asters,  Nolana, 
Salpiglossis,  Lauvitalia,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

One  packet  of  these  mixed  seeds  will  be 
sent  to  each  applicant,  so  that  all  may  have  a 
bed  of  mixed  flowers.  It  is  best  that  these 
seeds  should  all  l>e  sown  in  a  cold-frame  or 
glass-covered  box,  aud  that  ample  space  be 
given  so  that  every  one  may  be  transplanted 
without  interfering  with  its  neighbors,  since 
the  seeds  of  so  varied  a  collection  cannot  be 
expect*  d  to  germinate  at  the  same  time.  We 
are  taking  great  pains  to  gather  thi3  collection 
of  seeds  and  we  hope  that  our  lady  readers 
will  give  them  the  care  of  which  they  will  be 
found  to  be  fully  deserving. 


Remarks  which  all  should  Read. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  in  any 
case  sold  seeds  or  plants  to  subscribers.  This 
being  well-known, our  reports  of  the  results  of 
our  tests  are  fully  accepted  as  trustworthy, 
and  the  true  value  of  hundreds  of  new  and 
high-priced  seeds  and  plants  is  made  known. 
When,  by  such  tests,  we  find  that  a  given 
plant  is  more  valuable  than  others  of  its  kind 
which  have  been  generally  cultivated,  we,  at 
once, if  practicable,  place  it  in  our  next  Distri¬ 
bution,  aud  send  it  without  charge  to  ull  of 
our  subscribers  who  apply.  These  distribu¬ 
tions  are 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 
and  their  primary  object  has  always  been, 
and  is,  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 

POSTAGE. 

As  all  our  readers  know,  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  borne  a  part  of  even  the  postal  expenses 
of  the  Beeds  and  plants  we  have  sentout.  Our 
object  in  not  charging  the  entire  postage  to 
those  who  apply  is  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  a  suspicion  that  we  receive  in  any  form 
the  slightest  compensation  for  our  labor  or 
for  the  heavy  cost  of  these  distributions.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  these  offerings  are  not  premiums,  as 
they  are  sometimes  made  without  requiring 
either  an  application  or  any  payment  of 
postage,  we  hold  the  right  to  continue  them 
or  to  discontinue  them  as  we  'may  determine. 
The  postal  cobt  of  our  present  distribution 
will  be  about  (we  can  not  determine  it  posi. 
tively  at  Ibis  date)  EIGHT  CENTS  PER  COL¬ 
LECTION.  Of  this  we  shall  charge  those 
who  apply  six  cents  only , as  heretofore.  Thom 
who  subscribe  through  us,  lio*  ever,  for  the 


“Inter-Ocean,”  “Detroit  Free  Press,”  and 
“New  York  World,”  orother  papers  clubbing 
with  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  are  not  re¬ 
quired  either  to  send  any  postage  or  to  make 
any  application,  as  this  has  been  provided  for 


Golden  Grains.—  From  Nature.— Fig.  275.  Black-: 


them  merely  to  say:  “send  seeds.  '  Those 
two  words  will  convey  all  the  instructions 
we  need. 

All  questions  appertaining  thereto  should  be 
written  on  seperate  slips  of  paper,  otherwise 


Centennial  Wheat.— From  Nature.— Fig.  276. 


in  the  clubbing  price  with  the  publishers  of 
those  journals. 

Special  Notice  To  New  Subscribers, 

Only  yearly  subscribers  are  entitled  to  apply 
for  this  Distribution. 

Two  three- cent  stamps  must  be  inclosed  in 


there  is  a  chance  of  their  being  entirely  over¬ 
looked,  or,  at  least,  of  not  being  promptly 
answered,  and  upon  each  s<  parate  slip  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  should  be  given. 

Finally,  in  order  to  provide  ugainst  the 
possibility  of  mistakes,  disappointment  or  any 
dissatisfaction,  we  agree  to  duplicate  all 
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the  letter  of  application,  or  we  cannot  agree 
to  fill  the  order  except  us  above  specified. 

It  will  sane  us  trouble,  and  il  will  save  our 
subscribers  trouble  und  expense  if  they  will 
make  their  application  for  the  seeds  and 
plants  in  the  same  letter  in  which  they  renew 
their  subscriptions.  We  would  also  thank 


orders  that  from  any  cause  may  have  failed 
to  reach  their  destination,  at  the  close  of  the 
Distribution.  The  most  careful  details  of  in¬ 
struction  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  seeds — 
which  we  shall  begin  to  destribute  early  in 
the  New  Year— will  be  given  in  future 
numbers  cf  the  Rural  New-Y orker. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 


Wk  would  respectfully  state  to  those  who 
read  this  Fair  Number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  are  not  subscribers,  that  we 
would  be  pleased  to  send  them  specimens  of 
our  regular  numbers  free  upon  application. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  journal  will, 
as  we  believe,  support  us  in  the  following 
claims:  1,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
filled  with  original  reading  matter  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  by  the  best  writers  of  America 
and  England.  2,  It  is  printed  upon  fine, 
natural -colored  paper,  3,  It  contains  year¬ 
ly  not  less  than  f»00  engravings,  mostly  origi¬ 
nal,  by  our  own  artists.  4,  It  is  conducted 
by  practical  farmers,  whose  first  aim  it  is,  ir¬ 
respective  of  advertisers  and  all  merely  pecu¬ 
niary  or  personal  interests,  to  tell  the  whole 
truth.  5,  The  Rural  is  the  first  newspaper 
to  have  established  Experimental  Grounds  in 
connection  with  journalism.  They  comprise 
82  acres.  All  new  farm  and  garden  imple¬ 
ments,  seeds  and  plants  are  there  tested  and 
the  results  are  impartially  reported  upon  in 
its  columns.  6.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
conscientious,  progressive,  aggressive,  spark¬ 
ling  and  original.  It  admits  no  ambiguous  or 
fraudulent  advertisements.  It  is  pure  in  tone ; 
it  is  a  farm,  garden,  religious,  news  and  lit¬ 
erary  paper  all  in  one,  and  is,  in  Rhort,  the 
complete  family  rural  journal  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  national  in  every  department 
ar.d  tolerates  no  sectional  interests.  It  con¬ 
tains  16  pages  weekly  und  four- page  supple¬ 
ments  are  issued  whenever  advertising  would 
otherwise  trench  upon  its  reading  matter. 

8,  The  value  of  its 

FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTIONS 

is  now  well  and  widely  known.  Only  seeds 
or  plants  which  have  originated  at  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  Experiment  Grounds,  or  which  are 
new,  or  the  best  of  their  kinds,  are  distribu¬ 
ted.  9,  We  have  introduced  or  disseminated 
during  the  past  five  years  not  less  than  100 
different  species  or  varieties  among  our  sub¬ 
scribers  without  cost  to  them.  Among  the 
most  popular  may  be  mentioned  the  Beauty 
of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant  potatoes; 
Blount’s  White  Prolific  corn,  the  Rural 
Branching  8orghum,  the  Guthbert  Raspberry, 
Clawson,  Fultzo-Clawson,  Shumaker  aud  Sur¬ 
prise  wheats,  Mold’s  Ennobled  oats,  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  and  Heavy  Dent  corn,  the  Tel¬ 
ephone  pea,  with  garden  and  flower  seeds  in¬ 
numerable.  Upon  our  Regular  Free  Seed 
Distribution  of  1881-2,  $2,000  worth  of  gifts 
were  offered  for  the  best  jrields.  The  prize- 
takers  for  corn  will  be  announced  during  No¬ 
vember:  prizes  amount  to  $900.  Attention  is 
respectfully  called  to  the  announcement  of  our 
Free  Seed  Distribution  for  1832-3  on  another 
page.  10,  Truth,  progress;  the  real  interests 
of  the  laud  and  those  who  cultivate  it,  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  improved  seeds  and  plants  and 
of  the  knowledge  how  best  to  cultivate  them; 
so  to  conduct  the  journal  that  it  may  have  a 
just  claim  upon  all  who  love  nature  are 
among  the  aims  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Among  its  more  important  departments 
are  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  swine, 
arboriculture,  dairy,  domestic  economy,  farm 
economy,  field  crops,  garden  crops,  floricul¬ 
ture,  pomology — especially  grapes  and  all 
small  fruits,  farm  implements,  landscape 
gardening,  veterinary,  crop  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  industrial  societies, 
agricultural  science,  chemical  fertilizers, 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  farm  stories, 
rural  architecture,  a  department  for  women. 
All  of  these  departments  are  fairly  illustrated 
by  first-class  artists  from  original  drawings. 

The  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  conducted 
as  they  are,  purely  in  the  interests  of  readers, 
offer  rare  facilities  for  making  the  paj>er  val¬ 
uable.  All  new  and  high- priced  seeds  are 
tested  at  once,  and  reported  upon  according 
to  their  wrorth,  so  that  subscribers  have  be¬ 
fore  them  a  trustworthy  guide  as  to  what 
novelties  are  worthy  of  trial.  The  present 
season,  for  example,  w  e  have  tested,  or  are 
testing  50  different  kinds  of  new  potatoes,  15 
different  kinds  of  corn,  80  different  kinds  of 
wheat,  20  of  beets  and  mangels,  27  of  beans, 
29  of  cabbages,  21  of  lettuce,  12  of  onions,  60 
of  grapes,  ICO  of  strawberries,  all  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  raspberries,  black  berries,  cur¬ 
rants,  besides  a  rare  collection  of  the  most 
hardy  shrubs,  trees  and  herbaceous  plants. 

We  ask  all  progressive  farmers  and  horti¬ 
culturists  to  examine  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  before  subscribing  for  any  family 
journal  another  year.  For  this  purpose,  as 
we  have  said,  specimen  copies  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  Bent  to  any  address.  Wo  wish  to  make 
the  truth  appear  and  to  show  that  those  who 
would  meet  with  success  in  land-culture  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  without  the  journal,  and  that 
it  should  be  subscribed  for  as  a  measure  of 
economy. 

The  price  is  $2  per  year,  and  there  is  no 
club  or  second  price.  Those  who  would  aid 
in  getting  up  clubs  should  send  for  our  new 
premium  lists  and  posters,  which  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  when  ready.  A  postal 
card  addressed  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  Park  Row, 
requesting  specimen  copies,  premium  lists  or, 
1  outfits  i3  all  that  is  needed. 
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the  great  national 

Rural  Journal  of 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

ALL  PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS  AZSTD  HORTICULTURISTS  READ  THE 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  First  Men  of  the  country  recognize  it  as  striving  honestly  to  promote  the  Rural  Interests 

°f  Yt^Free  Seed  and  Plant  Distributions  have  popularized  many  of  the  most  Valuable  Seeds 

BI1C*  It  isthe  accepted  medium  for  the  introduction  of  all  New  Plants,  Seeds  and  Agricultural 
Implements.  These  are  tested  at  the 

BUBAL  BIPBB1HGNT  GROUNDS  OF  82  ACRES. 

and  impartial  reports  rendered.  ... 

It  was  the  first  Journal  to  have  established  Experiment  Grounds—the  first  to  have  Dis¬ 
tributed  Valuable  Seeds  and  Plants  Free  among  its  subscribers— the  first  to  have  eu gaged  the 
best  Farm  Writers  in  the  world— the  first  to  present  beautiful  and  original  x  ortraits  of  the 
Plants  carefully  tested  in  its  Experiment  Grounds— the  first,  in  short,  to  combine  in  practice 
th**  trim  Interests  of  tbs  Farm  and  Garden  with  the  editorial  labor  of  a  rural  journal. 

The  RuBAb  Nkw  Yokkkr  has  become  the  leading  American  paper  by  real  worth,  per- 
eeverance  und  enterprise-  by  its  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  all  who  till  the  land, 

whether  ^^r^®Vfr®^°tofexamjne  8pecimen  copies,  which  will  be  sent  free,  and  to  compare 
them  with  other  farm  journals  before  selecting  for  another  year. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 

The  Rural  New  Y orker  is  printed  upon  fine  tinted  paper ,  each  page  15  by  9 
and  there  will  be  over  900  pages  in  the  present  volume.  It  employs  the  best  artists  and 

the  futures  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Press  with  all  that  can  instruct, 

elSV  Th  j4p  rat  i  cal^D  *  payments*  treat  of  Cattle,  Sheep.  Swine,  Horses  Poultry,  Milk,  Butter, 
Cheese,  D1  eases  of  Animals.  Injurious  Insects,  Bees  Gram,  Grasses, 

moots,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  and  Larsre  Fruits,  all  Ornamental  and  Useful  Trees  and  bhnibs 
Rural  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardening,  Domestic  Economy,  Markets.  Lews,  etc. ,  while 
the  Literarv  Department,  conducted  by  specialists,  is  filled  wi^Chaste  and  Ins^uctive  Farm 
Stories,  a  Department  lor  Women  and  lor  Youth,  Literary  Notes,  &c.,  &c.  all  lllus 
trated  with  Original  Drawings. 

It  is  Original,  from  beginning  to  end ,  and  emt-s  more  in  its  make-up  than  any  other 
Ilurol  Journal  in  America,  and,  considering  its  price ,  mare  than  any  other  published  in 
the  world.  $2.00  per  year. 

It  admits  no  disreputable  advertisements,  and  its  reading  matter  is  pure  and  chaste. 

FOR  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

A  COMPLETE 

NATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  AURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Truth  progress  the  real  interests  of  the  land  and  those  who  cultivate  it:  the  dissemination  of 
improved  seeds  and  plants,  and  of  the  knowledge  how  best  to  cultivate  them;  to 
conduct  the  journal  so  that  it  may  have  a  just  claim  upon  all  who 
love  nature  are  among  the  aims  of  the  Rural  Is  ew- x  orker. 

TRUSTWORTHY  MARKET  REPORTS  FROM  AM.  CENTERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

IT  WILL  HELP  YOU  TO  MAKE  MONEY  AND  SPEND  IT  JUDICIOUSLY. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  IT. 

Thirty-third  year  of  its  age— Sixth  year  of  its  present  management. 

Address,  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34r  Park  Row,  New  York. 

- ♦  -  v - 

From  testimonials  recently  received,  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  following  in  what 
sstimation  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  held: 


LEE  &  SHEPARD,  BOSTON. 

Soma  New  Books  for  the  Fall  of  1882. 
IllOSTMTlD  ANNUALS.  I  ?«l  FiK  Wits. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  of  great  value. 


Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon, 

Ashbourne,  England. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  doing  nobly. 

Houghton  Farm,  Mountainville,  N.  Y.  Major  Henry  hi.  Alvord. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  several  of  the  most  intelligent  agriculturists  of  the  country  have 
told  me  of  late  that  they  thought  there  was  no  better  paper  in  the  country  of  the  kind  than 
the  Rural  New  Yorker.  1  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook. 

The  Rural  increases  in  value  every  year.  You  are  certainly  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  progress  it  has  made  while  ia  your  hands.  That  it  may  continue  to  prosper  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  _ 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  W.  C.  Barry. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  says  "  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  more  influence  and  is  more  quoted  than  all  the  rest  put  together.” 

“The  Rural  is  decidedly,  and  in  every  way,  the  best  agricultural  paper  in  America. 
Last  year  we  said,  4  One  of  the  best,’  but  now  it  has  shot  out  clearly  ahead  of  even  the  leading 
contestants  iu  the  race.”  _  _  _  „  ^ 

Editor  Vermont  State  Journal.  T.  H.  Hoskins.  M.D. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  agricultural  papers  in  the  land, 
and  its  plant  and  seed  distribution  is  a  gift  entirely  free  from  fraud  or  false  pretense. 

Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  have  noted  with  much  satisfaction  tho  steady  improvement  which  the  RURAL  New- 
Yorker  has  been  making  since  it  left  the  hands  of  its  old  publishers,  and  have  often  spoken 
of  it  to  my  friends.  The  improvement  within  the  last  two  years  has  been  very  marked. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  ERof.  L.  B.  Arnold. 

You  are  steadily  improving  the  Rural;  it  is  a  valuable  paper  and  deserve?,  and  I  hope 
lias,  a  large  and  increasing  circulation.  _ 

College  of  Agriculture,  Champaign,  Ills.  Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  says  “  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
now  the  best  paper.” 

My  visit  to  your  farm  yesterday  was  a  most  instructive  one,  and  I  do  not  know  where  a 
man  could  go  in  this  country  to  get  more  valuable  information  on  general  agriculture.  I  feel 
that  you  are  doing  a  great  and  good  work,  and  its  results  must  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  whole 
country.  I  le  po  your  health  will  be  spared  until  your  fondest  hopes  are  realized  in  the  work 
you  seem  to  have  bo  much  at  heart. 

Yours  truly, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Association  |  t  it  rwat,t, 

and  Editor  of  its  Journal  \ 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  admirable  and  useful  paper  you  are  making  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  There  is  no  paper  which  comes  to  my  table  thut  I  prize  more 
highly.  _ 

Bec'y  Ohio  State  Hort.  Society.  Geo.  W .  Campbell. 

I  wish  you  continued  success  in  your  efforts  to  benefit  others.  I  cannot  wish  you  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  as  you  seem  to  lie  at  tho  top  of  the  tree  as  an  agricultural  journal,  and  can 
only  hope  that  your  efforts  will  be  appreciated  as  they  deserve. 

Listowell,  Perth  Co.,  Ont.,  Canada.  A.  J.  Collin. 


TENNYSONS  ROYAL  HYMN,  < 

“  Ring  out  Wild  Bells.”  . 

By  Alfred  Tennyson.  « 

Elegantly  Illustrated  by  Miss  Humphrey  in  Full 
Rage  and  Letter  Press  Drawings.  Engraved  by  An¬ 
drew.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  $'. SO. 

DR.  SEARS’  MATCHLESS  CHRISTMAS  SONG. 

That  Glorious  Song  of 
Old. 

By  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears. 

Superbly  Illustrated  fiom  drawings  by  Alfred 
Fredericks  Full  page  and  Letter  Press.  Engraved 
by  Andrew.  Clotn,  full  gilt,  $1.50. 

MRS.  T.  ORPE’S  WONDERFUL  BALLAD, 

Curfew  Must  Not  Ring 
To-Night. 

By  Rose  Hnrtwick  Thorpe. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  F.  T.  Merrill  and  E.  H.  Gar¬ 
rett,  In  Full  Page  and  Letter  Press  Drawings.  En¬ 
graved  by  Andrew.  Cloth,  tull  gilt,  $l.5U. 

These  volumes  will  be  issued  in  all  the  sumptuousness 
for  which  the  previous  volumes  <>f  these  series  have 
received  such  u/upi alijied  pru isC  from  the  Press 
throughout  the  country, 

GOLDEN  FLORAL. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  elegant  style  In  which  the 
volumes  of  these  series  have  heretofore  been  Issued, 
we  shall  Issue  the  followlug 

Eight  Hymns  and 
Poems. 

RING  OUT  WILD  BELLS. 

HE  GIVETH  HIS  BELOVED  SLEEP, 

HOME  SWEET  HOME, 

THE  BREAKING  WAVES  DASHED  HIGH, 
ABIDE  WITH  ME. 

ROCK  OF  AGE51, 

NEARER  MY  GOD  TO  THEE, 

OH!  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE 
PROUD, 

In  an  entirely  unique  and  hitherto  unattempted  Btyle, 
with  superbly  Illuminated  covers,  each  book  having 
its  own  Special  b'touicrs  appropr  ate  to  iho  subjeet,  on 
a  Gold  Ground,  and  fringed  with  heavy  silk  fringe. 
making  the  most  chinning,  as  they  will  be  the  most 
Popular  Souvenirs  of  the  approaching  Holiday 
Season. 

By  Author  of  “YOUNG  AMERICANS  IN  JAPAN." 
"THE  WONDERFUL  CITY  OF  TOKIO,”  etc. 

The  Golden  Lotus 

AND  OTHER  LEGENDS  OF  JAPAN. 

By  Edward  Greey. 

12mo,  cloth  About  $1.50. 

Iu  this  volune  arc  reproduced  some  of  tho  quaint 
legends  at  that,  remarkable  country,  which  have 
been  the  Inspiration  of  many  volumes  of  wonderful 
tales. 

HON.  HARVEY  RICE'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

Mount  Vernon. 

By  Harvey  Rice. 

With  Original  Illustrations.  Cloth,  gUt.  About  *3. 00. 

This  will  be  a  very  sumptuous  volume,  elegantly 
Illustrated  from  Original  Designs,  and  Engraved  in 
the  best  manner  by  Andrew,  making  one  of  the 
choicest  gift  books  ror  the  conilug  season. 

New  England  Binl-JLile. 

(Second  Part ) 

Being  a  Manual  of  New  England  Ornithology.  Re¬ 
vised  and  edited  from  the  manuscript  of  Wiufild  A. 
Stearns.  By  Dr,  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.  Fly-Catchers 
and  Water-Birds,  uniform  with  Singing  Birds. 

I  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

GEORGE  M.  BAKER’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

The  Premium  Speaker 

For  Schools  and  Headers. 

:  Cloth.  $1.00 

Uniform  with 

THE  HANDY  SPEAKER.  THE  PRIZE  SPEAKER. 


The  Wonderful  City  of  Tokio; 

Or  Further  Adventures  of  the  Jewett  Family  and 
their  friend,  Oto  Nambo. 

By  Edward  Greey.  _ _  _  , . 

Authorof  "Young  Am>  r  cans  Iu  Japan.’  'The  Golden 
Lotus  ”  etc.,  with  lull  luxtrutions  bound  In  Japan¬ 
esque.' Gold  and  Col; . *1.73;  cloth  gilt  uni¬ 

form  with  the  "  Tho  Great  Success  of  Last  Year, 

Young  Americans  in  Japan ; 

Or  The  Adventures  of  tho  Jewett  Family  and  their 
Friend,  oto  Nambo. 

By  Edward  Greey. 

With  170  Illustrations.  Elegan  t  ly  illuminated  covers, 
$L75 ;  Cloth,  gilt.  $3.50. 

Our  Boys  in  India. 

Thn  Wanderings  of  Two  Young  Americans  in  Hlndoo- 
staii,  with  tttelr  Exciting  Adventures  on  the  Sacred 
Rivera  and  Wild  Mountains. 

By  carry  W.  French. 

Authorof  “Castle  Foam/’  "Ego."  "Nuna,  The  Bra- 
miuOIrl,"  “ Gems  of  Genius,  etc  ,  with  i*> 
turns.  Superb  Typical  Covers  in  Red  und  Gold.  $l.o; 
cloth,  full  gilt  ,  .  , 

Mr  French  n  the  e-  lehratcd  Lecturer  on  India,  and 
many  of  the  illustrations  are  engraved  from  his  pho- 
graph«.  Aside  from  the  un*  hiding  of  the  story, 

which  is  one  of  absorbing  Interest,  there  is  so  much 
of  information  and  instruction  In  this volume  thut 
the  older  members  of  the  family  will  bo  full  •  as  much 
charm  d  as  those  for  whom  It  was  especially  writ¬ 
ten.  _ 

Eight  New  Volumes  by  the  Best 
Writers  for  the  Young. 

J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Jolly  Hover. 


Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow. 


Water  Analysis. 

A  Handbook  tor  Water-Drinkers. 

By  George  L.  Austin,  M.D. 

'  Illustrated.  X)  cents. 

This  Httle  volume  enables  the  reader,  by  a  simple 
process,  to  analyze  tho  water  from  Wells,  Cisterns. 
Reservoir.-,  or  Natural  Basins,  for  tho  detection  of 
Impurities. 

Uniform  with  ami  forming  one  of 
t.ct.  &  SHEPARD’S  SERIES  OF  HANDBOOKS. 


30,000  of  Fast  Year’s  Volume  “ 

FLA  XI E  FRIZZLE  SERIES,  (j  vols.  Illustrated.  Each 

Sold.  (5  c^uts. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  FAVORITES  IN  A  NEW  DRESS. 

second  SEBIE9.  DivArHnlp  ufnrv  Bonks 

Edited  by  Oliver  Optic.  Elegantly  illuminated  cover,  |\  I  VC  I  L4  Cl  I  OVUIJ  uuwaai 

$175.  Cloth,  gilt,  $2.50.  Nearly ‘RU  original  Ulustra-  By  Oliver  Optic 

lions.  The  entire  contents  of  lids  volume,  both  pic-  12  vols.  Illustrated.  Per  VOL  23  cents. 

Icau^uthmsami  “  *  Nothing  could  !»•  more  fascinating  to  the  little  ones 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  volume  of  last  year  than  this  edition  of  tUc»o  delwbtrul  stories.  1  he  new 

took  the  loremoa.  rank  among  the  Q  ,uito  Books  for  illustrations  ami  bright  many  colored  covets  t  om 

Children  uud  was  pronounced  "  t no  best  specimen  of  original  designs  every  one  a  picture  story— combine 

hook- In  a  king  of  tin*  XIXth  Century This  will  be.  If  to  make  them  very  at  true.  I  vo  Rack  volume  mb.  IU 

possible,  an  advance  upon  tho  Jlrst  series.  a  charming  book  aud  a  captivating  Christmas  Card. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  sent  by  mall  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogues 

mailed  free. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


Year’s  Volume 


llimo  cloth.  Illiistr  •  ted.  $1.23. 

CoLcludltig  volume  of 

The  Silver  Medal  Stories. 

A  capital  story  of  a  boy  who,  through  the  teachings 
ot  dime  novels,  Is  llred  wit-liu  desire  to  exterminate 
the  Indians,  and  so  runs  away  from  home  with  a  bad 
companion,  a  g.  od  book  with  a  good  moral  by  one 
of  Che  best  authors. 

OLIVER  OPTIC’S  NEW  SERIES. 

ALL  ADRIFT; 

or,  THE  GOLD  WING  CLUB. 

16mo.  Hlustrated.  Being  the  commencement  of 

The  Boatbuilder  Series, 

These  Stories  will  not  only  be  Interesting  In  them¬ 
selves  but  have  a  practical  value,  teaching  how  to 
build  a  boat,  a  boht-nouse,  to  rig  and  si.il  a  boat  &c. 

There  Is  no  author  11'  imr  who  cart  combine  story 
and  instruction  equal  to  Oliver  Optic. 

ELIJAH  KELLOGG'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Live  OaK  Boys ; 

or.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  RICHARD  CONSTABLE, 
AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE 

lOnto.  Illustrated . . . $L23. 

Anot  h  cr  volume  of 

Good  Old  Times  Series. 

The  Live  Oak  Boys  were  sailors  who  ran  the  Em¬ 
bargo  of  1512.  Fire,  Fun,  and  Information. 

GEORGE  MAKEPEACE  TOWLE'S  NEW  BOOK, 

DRAKE, 

The  Sea  King  of  Devon. 

1G  mo.  Illustrated.  $1.25. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  popular 

Youug  Folks  Heroes  of  History. 

JUDGE  COZZENS’  NEW  VOLUME, 

The  Young  Silver  Seekers ; 

or,  H AT.  and  PHIL  IN  MONTANA. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  $1. 

The  last  volume  of 

THE  YOUNG  TRAIL  HUNTERS. 

A  THRILLING  STORY  OF  A  UUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

Paul  and  Persis ; 

r,  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  STRUGGLE  IN  THE 
MOHAWK  VALLEY'. 

By  Mary  E.  Brush.  lGmo,  cloth,  $1.23. 

A  STORY  FOR  GIRLS. 

Ruth  Elliot’s  Dream. 

By  .Uary  Lakcman.  Wmo,  cloth,  SI  25. 
SOPHIE  MAY’S  NEW  BOOK, 

THE  ODD  ONE. 

16mo,  cloth.  Illustrated.  $L50. 

Uniform  with 

THE  DOCTOR’S  DAUGHTER. 

THE  ASBURY  TWINS, 

OUR  HELEN, 

QUINNEBASSET  GIRLS. 

Also  New  Editions  of  Sophie  May's  unapproachable 
Books  for  the  LRtle  Ones: 

LITTTE  PRUDY  STORIES.  (1  vols.  Illustrated.  Each 
75  cents. 

DOLLY’  DIMPLE  SERIES.  0  vols,  Illustrated.  Each 

LIT TLJE ” PRUT) Y 'S  FLYAWAY  SERIES,  fi  vols.  II 
lustrated.  Each  75  cents.  ,  „  . 

FLA XI E  FRIZZLE  SERIES.  G  vols,  Illustrated.  Each 
Id  CCtltd. 

FAVORITES  IN  A  NEW  DRESS. 


Riverdale  Story  Books. 

By  Oliver  Optic. 

12  vols.  HlUBM'atcd.  IV r  voL  25  cents. 

Not  hing  could  !»•  mure  fascinating  to  the  little  ones 
than  this  edition  of  CUcso  delightful  stories.  1  he  new 
illustrations  aud  bright  many  colored  covers  l  out 
original  designs  every  one  a  picture  story— combine 
to  make  them  very  uttrao.Ivo  Each  volume  is  b>  in 
a  charming  book  and  a  captivating  Christmas  Card. 
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trotting  blood  we  need  say  no  more  in  be¬ 
half  of  Enchanter,  but  leave  him  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Lis  merits  on  the  private  course 
and  in  the  stud,  in  beth  of  which  lines  we 
wish  him  all  prosperity.  As  for  the  rest,  the 
handsome,  truthful  portrait  which  we  give 
at  Fig.  273.  page  507,  speaks  for  itself. 


welcome  improved  domestic  animals  of  all 
kinds  and  are  glad  to  see  them  taking  the 
place  of  common  stock.  A  better  variety  of 
grain,  fruit  or  vegetable  is  always  desirable, 
and  its  importance  is  not  likely  to  be  over¬ 
estimated  .  We  hail  with  delight  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  experiment  stations,  and  believe  they 
will  soon  become  much  more  numerous,  will 
be  well  sustained,  and  return  ten  dollars  for 
every  one  expended  in  their  support.  We 
live  in  a  new  and  fertile  country  where  land 
is  cheap.  In  many  places  it  is  much  easier  to 
raise  large  crops  than  it  is  to  dispose  of  them 

Poll  evil 


would  have  if  spread  all  over  the  soil.  Except, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  superphosphate  with 
turnips  the  whole  of  our  manure  was  sown 
broadcast,  and  plowed  or  harrowed  into 
the  land  before  the  seed  is  sown.  With  Au¬ 
tumn-sown  wheat  we  apply  salts  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  in  the  Spring. 

‘•Rot  hams  ted,”  England.  J.  B.  Lawes. 


space  with  hay.  Lumber  and  paper  are 
cheaper  than  grain.  The  ration  for  the  good 
steer  in  good  quarters  should  not  be  of  cheap 
foods  alone,  nor  entirely  of  the  best  foods. 
The  latter  i  not  the  most  economical  ration. 
As  a  practical  feeder,  I  should  not  regard  a 
bay  and  graiu  ration  as  a  good  ration  where 
the  price  of  hay  is  high.  As  I  hate  before 
stated  in  the  Rural,  I  know  of  no  moro 
economical  ration,  where  hay  is  to  enter  into 
it  at  all,  than  clover  (called  hay)  and  straw 
mixed  when  moderate  growth  is  desired— say 
one  pound  a  day.  Wbeu  fattening  is  desired 
the  addition  of  grain  will  make  an  effective 
food. 

With  fairly  bred  grade  Short-horns  I  can 
make  from  1,100  to  1,200  pounds  by  easy 
stages  of  growth,  turning  my  products  at 
full  market  rates  as  follows:  New  milk  for 
first  two  or  three  w-eeks;  then  skim  milk, 
middlings  and  corn  meal.  At  a  little  more 
age,  cotton-seed  meal  is  substituted  for  mid¬ 
dlings.  The  first  Winter  clover  and  clover 
rowen  with  some  corn  fodder  or  straw,  or 
both  are  fed  with  cotton  seed  and  corn  meal. 
The  second  Winter  clover  and  straw  are  often 
the  only  food,  or  a  ration  of  three  pounds  of  col . 
ton  seed  meal  and  straw  or  corn  fodder  or  both 
alone  is  fed.  As  we  raise  much  corn,  often 
half  of  this  meal  is  fed.  When  we  purchase 
meal, my  general  practice  is  to  buy  cotton-seed 
meal,  as  it  is  so  valuable  as  a  manure  as  well 
as  especially  valuable  to  supplement  straw 
for  growing  steers.  The  growth  by  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  the  rapid  growth  of  high  feeding, 
but  having  no  pasture  near  home,  this  is 
adopted  ns  an  economical  one.  My  expe¬ 
rience  is  that  high-pressure  feeding  in  Winter 
is  not  consistent  with  distant  and  ordinary 
pastures.  When  ordinary  pastures  aro  near 
at  hand  high  Winter  feeding  can  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  Summer  pasture  feeding  with 
grain  to  advantage. 

By  the  system  named  September  sales  are 
made.  Tais  gives  three  Summers’  growth 
(Summer  growth  costs  me  but  about  one  cent 
per  pound)  for  two  Winters’  feeding  Tie 
weight  named  insures  a  good  sale  upon  an 
economical  growth.  The  expense  I  could 
easily  give,  but  it  would  be  fur  lo-al  rates. 
Better  data  are  at  hand.  If  tie  ration  is 
entirely  hay  the  calf  will  cotr-ume  three 
per  cent,  of  its  live  weight  daily,  and  the 
year-old  two-aud-oue-half  per  cent.  With 
urging  each  will  eat  more.  Woeu  graiu  is 
given  a  pound,  in  round  numbers,  takes  the 
place  of  a  pound  of  hay  and  insures  f«s  er 
growth  generally.  When  straw  or  clover  is 
fed,  or  straw  and  g-aiu,  less  is  eaten.  A 
steer  that  will  eat.  25  pounds  of  hay  will  not 
use  over  15  pounds  of  straw  when  accom¬ 
panied  with  three  pounds  of  meal,  or  gener¬ 
ally  three-fifths  as  much.  When  com  fodder 
is  given,  with  what  i3  wasted,  nearly  as 
many  pounds  have  to  be  fed  as  of  hay— not 
quite.  Swale  hay  and  two  to  three  pounds  of 
cotton -seed  meal  are  often  fed  for  an  entire 
Winter  interchanged  with  straw  or  com 
fodder. 

Agricultural  College  Farm,  N.  H. 


POINTS  IN  ECONOMIC  FEEDING. 


PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

Broadly  stated,  there  are  five  cardinal 


TREE  PLANTING. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

This  is  a  good,  ole’-fashioned  expression  that 
all  may  understand,  but  is  it  high-toned 
enough  to  suit  the  advance  of  to-day  ?  No  ! 
not  by  a  great  deal.  It  must  be  called  For¬ 
estry,  to  coincide  with  modern  taste  and 
fashion.  So  let  it  be,  say  all  the  truly  in¬ 
terested,  for  though  the  mere  planting  of  a 
tree  or  even  of  a  row  of  trees,  or  of  an 
avenue  along  the  public  highway,  be  but  a 
small  beginning  of  the  art  of  forestry,  still  it 
is  a  beginning,  and  so  are  the  institution  of 
an  Arbor  Day  by  State  authority  and  the 
planting  of  memorial  trees  upon  that  or  upon 
any  other  suitable  day. 

The  setting-out  of  a  little  tree  by  every 
child  connected  with  our  glorious  common 
schools,  either  upon  the  school  lot,  at  their 
homes,  in  the  parks,  or  on  the  public  high¬ 
way,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  happy 
influence  upon  the  individual  and  upon  the 
community  where  it  is  practiced.  The  child 
(who  is  father  to  the  man)  thus  learns  to  love 
and  respect  these  noble  representatives  of  the 
vegotible  kingdom.  Those  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  planting  of,  or  afterward  en¬ 
joyed  the  comfort  and  pleasure  afforded 
by,  these  shade-trees,  though  never  before 
appreciating  these  objects  either  in  their 
financial,  economic,  sanitary,  or  teithetic  as¬ 
pects,  are  now  obliged  at  least  to  pause  in 
their  career  <  f  indifference,  or  perhaps  even 
of  destructive  feelings  toward  trees.  The 
establishment  of  tree  planting  societies  and 
village  improvement  associations  cannot  fail 
to  benefit  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  them, 
and  the  general  public  reaps  the  benefit  of 
their  efforts  to  embellish  and  improve  the 
country. 

Many  thousands  of  our  people  in  the  State 
if  Oaio  were  induced  to  plant  roadside 
trees  in  consequence  of  our  good  Governor’s 
proclamation  making  Arbor-Day  a  public 
holiday,  and  this  was  suggested  by  those  who 
were  makin  ?  arrangements  for  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Forestry  Congress  at  Cincinnati, 
which  instituted  the  extensive  planting  of 
Presidential,  Pioneer,  Heroic,  Authors’,  Teach, 
ers’,  and  other  groves  on  the  beautiful  hill¬ 
tops  of  Elen  Park — within  the  city  limits. 
Every  chil  1  who  participated  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion,  or  who  aided,  and  witnessed  the  tree, 
planting  in  the  school  house  lots  scattered 
through  the  country,  and  along  many  of  the 
thoroughfares,  may  thus  have  been  made  an 
incipient  forester,  and  will  at  least  have 
learned  to  look  upon  a  tree  with  increased 
respect.  In  many  of  t  he  country  school  lots 
the  trees  bear  the  names  of  the  pupils  who 
plauted  them. 

Though  not  forestry,  all  these  efforts  have 
their  use,  and  they  exert  a  most  happy  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  people  by  directing  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject.  They  help  to  famil¬ 
iarize  us  with  trees;  tney  direct  our  attention 
to  the  great  subj  ct  of  true  forestry,  and  thus 
become  valuable  means  of  making  the  people 
better  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
forestal  wealth  which  should  exist  in  our 
country. 

In  a  large  portion  of  our  land  nature  has 
already  provided  us  a  most  noble  heritage  of 
trees,  many  of  them  of  great  value,  and  only 
after  these  had  been  removed,  and  the  native 
woodlands  were  robbed  of  their  most  valuable 
numbers,  do  we,  the  immediate  descendants 
of  the  wood- chopping,  timber  destroying 
pioneers — only  then  do  we  begin  to  realize  our 
loss  and  to  think  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
restoring  the  forests. 

There  are  so  many  solid  and  substantial 
reasons  for  the  conservation  and,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  the  replanting  of  areas  of  woodlands,  it 
is  surprising  that  so  intelligent  a  people  as  we 
proudly  boast  ourselves  to  be,  should  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  country  to  reach  the  very  verge 
of  destitution  before  attempting  to  restore 
the  woodlands 
Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 
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strated. — Fiq.  27*. —See  page  573 

points  we  are  compelled  to  observe  in  the  East 
in  economic  beef  production.  These  are, good 
Bteers,  warm  quarters,  thoughtful  food  com¬ 
binations  arranged  with  some  reference  to 
manure  value,  and  early  maturity.  Not 
without  much  observation  I  a flirm  our  Eastern 
cattle  are  of  too  low  a  type.  Experience 
teaches  me  that  as  distinguished  from  the 
scrub,  the  good  steer,  well  bred  grade  even  of 
the  larger  breeds,  is  a  better  f oeder  of  the  so- 
called  coarse  foods— straw, swale  hay  and  corn 
fodder— than  the  poorer  sorts  so  often  handled 
to  consume  the  hurd  fare  of  the  farm.  A 
beast  of  this  sort  will  not  only  eat  better,  but 
thrive  better  on  thece  foods  than  the  scrub, 
provided  he  has  enough,  and  this  “enough” 
becomes  more  productive  per  pound  eaten. 
This  “enough”  makes  the  difference  between 
the  early  matured  and  the  later  matured 
steer.  The  steer  turned  at  two  years,  weighing 
1,200  pounds,  eats  maintenance  fodder  for 
two  years  less  than  a  steer  weighing  1,200 
pounds,  turned  at  four  years.  The  mainte- 


neod  1 3  better  business  habits.  These  im¬ 
proved  habits  would  guide  him  in  producing 
the  right  articles  in  the  right  proportion ;  en¬ 
able  him  to  plan  his  work  and  buy  and  sell 
to  the  best  advantage.  To  bring  about  these 
desirable  results  farmers  should  continue  to 
give  more  attention  to  education  and  co¬ 
operate  in  Grange,  Alliance,  or  Club.  This 
will  also  raise  their  social  rank  and  help  them 
wield  a  greater  influence  in  the  public  affairs 
of  our  country.  W.  J.  Beal. 

Agricultural  College.  Lansing,  Mich. 

- -  - 

Should  Concentrated  Fertilizers  be 
Drilled  in  or  Sown  Broadcast? 

sir  J.  b.  lawes’s  opinion. 

If  the  most  rapid  growth  from  seed  is  de¬ 
sired  the  manures  and  seed  should  be  drilled 
together;  in  this  case,  however,  the  manure 
should  be  confined  to  superphosphate  alone, 
as  almost  all  other  artificial  manures  are 
injurious  to  very  young  plants.  Our  turnip 


CHIEF  CAUSE  OF  FAILURE  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE3. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON, 


f  As  we  gain  experience  by  the  lapse  of 
years,  problems  apparently  insoluble  at  one 
time  slowly  and  gradually  solve  th<  mselvea 
at  a  later  period.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  the 
success  of  s  .ine  and  the  failure  <  f  othrr  agri¬ 
cultural  college",  both  appeared  at  the  first 
quite  inexplicable.  But  the  truth  is  gradu¬ 
ally  becoming  apparent  that  no  institution 
will  succeed  as  an  agricultural  schorl  of 
which  the  president  and  chief  is  notsometbing 
more  than  a  mere  successful  teacher;  he  mu  t 
be  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist,  or,  as  the 
French  have  it.,  an  ayennne  at  character  ar.d 
education.  There  have  been  regents  and  presi¬ 
dents  at  the  head  of  some  of  t  ur  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  who  were  and  are  all  eminent  as 
teachers,  great  as  pedagogues,  with  w  de  lit¬ 
erary  reputations  and  renowned  in  history, 
theology,  politics,  and  law;  but  not  one  of 
these  has  succeeded,  even  in  a  moderate  meas 
ure,  in  making  these  schools  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  indeed.  In  fact,  several  have  so  erred 
in  their  management  as  to  have  practically 
driven  agriculture  out  of  the  schools  where 
they  were  chiefs,  of  which  the  conductors  of 
the  Rural  need  not  go  far  for  an  example, 
nor  the  writer  of  these  lines.  The  lesson 
taught  by  these  facts  then  is,  that  any  body  of 
trustees  who  in  appointing  chiefs  of  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  hereafter  choose  any  but  practi¬ 
cal  and  scientific  agriculturists,  will  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  sinning  ngainst  light  and  knowledge 
and  as  possessing  concealed  hostility  to  agri¬ 
culture. 


Hansell  Raspberry, 
crops  suffer  greatly  from  a  small  fly,  which 
eats  off  the  leaves  as  they  start  from  the 
ground.  We  mix  the  seed  and  superphos¬ 
phate  together,  and  push  the  plant  through 
its  early  stages  with  great  rapidity.  This  is, 
therefore,  a  special  case  for  a  special  object ; 
and  for  all  other  cases  I  should  recommend 
sowing  manures  broadcast  as  evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil.  Roots 
follow  the  food.  If  you  place  the  food  in  one 
place,  the  roots  will  concentrate  there,  con¬ 
sequently  they  will  not  have  as  much  cotn- 
a  better  crop  or  harvest  It  with  less  toll.  We  j  mand  of  the  moisture  of  the  soil  as  they 


-Fig.  270. — See  page  567. 

nance  fodder  for  a  l,0C0-pound  steer  is  about 
18  pounds  of  hay  a  day  according  to  my  tests. 
Thus  the  good  steer  I  fiad  is  not  only  my  most 
uncomplaining  eater,  but  the  earliest  turned, 
and  hence  the  most  economical. 

Economy  dictates  that  his  winter- quarters 
must  be  warm— the  temperature  should  aver¬ 
age,  “y,  45  degrees.  In  careful  dally  tests  by 
scales,  thermometer,  etc.,  I  found  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  about  100  per  cent  interest  one  Winter 
on  the  outlay  for  arranging  bettor  quarters 
than  those  of  average  New  England  barn 
stables.  We  cannot  afford  to  attempt  to  heat 


Peter  B.  Mead,  the  veteran  horticulturist 
editor  and  writer,  says:  “  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  is  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth." 
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marks  upon,  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
bones  and  joints. 

Bones  are  formed  of  a  cellular  and  fibrous 
mineral  structure  filled  in  and  strengthened 
with  gelatine.  The  mineral  matter  consists 
chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  some  little 
carbonate  of  lime  and  other  mineral  salts,  in 
all  to  the  extent  of  about  55  per  cent,  in  dry 
bone;  the  gelatinous  and  fatty  matters  amount 
to  about  45  per  cent.  During  life  the  bone  of 
an  animal  contains  about  25  per  cent,  of 
water.  Bones  are  perforated  by  numerous 
canals  through  which  blood  vessels  and  nerves 
penetrate  in  every  direction.  They  are  fur¬ 
nished  at  their  ends  where  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  other  bones,  as  at  the  joints,  with  a 
hard,  tough,  fibrous  matter  known  as  cartil¬ 
age  which  is  more  abundant  in  young  animals 
than  in  old  ones,  and  they  are  covered  all  over 
with  n  delicate  and  most  sensitive  fibrous  and 
vascular  tissue  known  aa  the  periosteum  or 
covering  membrane  of  the  bone.  J oints  are 
formed  by  articulations  of  the  bones,  con¬ 
trived  so  that  one  bone  may  move  upon 
another,  as  in  a  hinge;  some  Joints  have  a 
motion  in  but  one  direction,  as  a  knuckle  joint, 
a  true  hinge:  and  some  have  a  more  or  Jess 
rotary  motion  as  the  hip  Joint,  the  commonly 
called  whirl-bone.  The  joints  are  provided 
with  a  slippery  serum  known  as  the  synovial 
fluid  which  serves  to  lubricate  them  and  ease 
J  their  motions  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  frictiou  of  the  tender,  • 

sensitive  membranes  which 
cover  them.  The  sinews  and 
tendons  which  connect  the 
joints  with  the  muscles  by  / 
which  they  are  set  in  motio n  '  i’ 

are  also  provided  with  the  .jj  J9JJ 5*^/1 

same  synovial  fluid  and  a  i 
covering  membrane  similar  A 

to  the  periosteum.  When  a 
limb  is  moved,  the  joint  is 
bent  by  a  drawing  of  the 
tendon  attached  to  it,  and  the 
tendon  is  drawn  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  muscle  of 
which  it  is  the  prolongation. 

The  tendons  act  directly  or 
over  pulleys,  which  may  be 
bones  or  bands  of  other  iHAT  ^ITY  (-R 
tendons.  In  short,  the  whole  structure  of 
the  muscular  system  is  a  most  complicated 
system  of  springs,  bands,  pulleys  and  cords, 
by  which  the  levers  and  hinges  of  the  bones 
are  brought  into  action.  The  voluntary 
nerves,  all  of  which  proceed  from  the  brain 
or  are  connected  with  It,  are  the  intelligent 
agents  of  the  will  of  the  animal  to  put  into 
action,  the  mechanism  of  the  muscles  aud 
bones. 

Now,  if  the  food  of  the  animal  does  not 
supply  an  adequate  quantity  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  required  by  the  bones,  they  become  soft 
and  porous;  there  is  an  excess  of  vascular 
structure,  which  causes  enlargement  and  this 
excess  of  matter  produces  disease  and  decay 
of  the  structure  as  we  find  iu  the  diseases 
known  as  big-head  and  rickets;  or  the  bones 
become  weak  and  malformed  or  bent  in  an 
irregular  shape.  When  the  sensitive  mem¬ 
brane  is  bruised,  it  becomes  inflamed  and  may 
suppurate  and  the  inflammation  may  attack 
the  bone  as  in  poll  evil,  fistula  of  the  withers 
aud  abscesses  on  the  jaws  or  the  face;  or  it 
may  produce  an  excessive  growth  of  cartilage 
or  bone  as  in  spavins,  ring-bone,  and  splints; 
or  when  the  tendons  are  involved  with  the 
joints,  an  excess  of  Bynovial  fluid  may  be 
secreted  and  bog-spavins,  thorough-pin,  or 
curb,  may  be  produced.  When  by  a  Budden 
force  a  muscle  or  tendon  is  stretched  or 
strained  beyond  Its  natural  extension,  it  is 
sprained,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  fillers  may 
be  ruptured,  when  Inflammation  occurs,  as  in 
hip  joint  or  shoulder  lameness.  When  by 
reason  of  the  consequent  pain  the  muscle  Is 
not  used — as  well  os  the  wasting  by  the  in¬ 
flammation— -the  muscle  shrinks,  and  atrophy 
or  loss  of  substance,  the  so-called  sweeny,  oc¬ 
curs.  So  too  in  stifle  Joint  lameness  the  loose 
bone,  the  knee-cap  (see  page  572)  or  patella,  be¬ 
comes  60  loosely  held  by  the  muscles  that  it 
slips  out  of  place,  or  it  may  be  drawa  out  of 
place,  and  the  leg  rendered  wholly  useless  for 
the  time  being.  Lastly  the  construction  of 
the  hip  may  be  pointed  out  with  its  peculiar 
combination  of  bones,  so  easily  disturbed  by 
dislocation  or  by  fracture  by  a  sudden  fall  or 
Blip,  aa  is  far  too  common,  not  only  with 
horses,  but  more  so  with  cows  driven  reck¬ 
lessly  upon  slippery  floors  or  icy  ground.  But 
without  going  further  iuto  it,  this  interesting 
subject  is  submitted,  iu  the  hope  that  it  may 
lead  our  readers  to  give  it  the  attention  it  de¬ 
serves,  and  to  study  it  out  more  completely 
for  themselves. 


a  trip  to  the  fair.  I  remember  last  year  in 
“Every-day  House”  how  the  children  were 
all  busy  preparing  for  it,  each  having  some¬ 
thing  to  show  at  the  City  Exhibition,  and  a 
prize  is  of  so  much  value  in  eyes  that  are  un¬ 
used  to  the  lottery  of  life.  The  thought  and 
care  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  any 
article  for  exhibition  brighten  the  eyes  and 
fill  the  soul  with  pleasant  anticipations.  To 
strive  to  excel  is  good  discipline  for  young  or 
old,  and  we  are  glad  of  even  this  break  in  the 
routine  of  living.  Let  father  or  husband  not 
forget  that  those  who  look  after  his  comfort 
and  make  him  a  home  worthy  of  the  name, 
need  recreation  and  amusement  to  lighten  the 
cares  of  housekeeping  and  rest  the  tired  hands- 
To  do  this  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
county  show  with  its  variety  and  its  neigh¬ 
borly  kindness  and  interest. 


Domestic  Canuntu) 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


THE  RELATIVE  MERITS  OP  THE  LIGHT 
BRAHMA  AND  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
FOWLS. 


HOUSEHOLD  NOTES 


I  find  a  difficulty  in  comparing  these  two 
popular  breeds,  arising  out  of  the  different 
conditions  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 
While  breeding  for  pleasure  or  fancy,  if  lo¬ 
cated  in  city  or  village  where  they  have  lim¬ 
ited  space  and  are  compelled  to  make  the 
most  of  every  inch  of  spare  ground  under 
their  control,  I  am  of  the  opinion  there  can  not 
be  found  a  breed  of  fowls  superior  to  the 
Light  Brahmas.  They  are  beauties  upon  a 
grassy  lawn  and  are  content  with  a  small 
place  to  roam  in.  Any  ordinary  garden 
fence  will  keep  them  in  control  and  prevent 
them  from  trespassing  upon  the  premises  of 
other®.  They  are  good  layers  in  the  Winter 
season,  and  lay  very  large  eggs.  They  are  very 
hardy,  and  tne  severest  weather  does  not  af¬ 
fect  them  if  proparly  sheltered.  Their  combs 
are  small  and  never  frozen.  They  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  table  as  broilers  or  adults,  and,  in 
fact,  they  are  the  very  birds  needed  for  close 
confinement. 

For  persona  having  sufficient  run-ways, 
and  who  can  at  certain  seasons  give  them 
their  liberty,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  are  more  desirable  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  They  al.no  are  large,  hardy,  and  great 
foragers;  can  be  kept  at  a  trifling  expense 
while  at  liberty,  preferring  what  they  gather 
themselves  to  doled-out  food.  For  hatching 
and  rearing  chicks  there  are  few  to  excel 
them.  After  batching  they  often  recom¬ 
mence  laying  eggs  before  the  brood  is  of  suf- 
tloientsize  to  be  left  alone  iu  cold  weather, 
needing  confinement  to  keep  the  chicks  warm 
at  night.  They  do  not  break  the  eggs  placed 
under  them,  or  trample  upon  the  young 
chicks,  as  do  the  Asiatics.  For  table  use, 
there  are  none  more  delicate  to  the  taste;  as 
dgg-producers  I  find  them  among  the  best. 
As  Winter  layers  I  also  find  them  among  the 
best,  where  ordinary  care  and  comfortable 
quarters  are  provided. 

To  farmers  and  those  who  have  a  few  acres 
or  land  around  a  Summer  residence  in  the 
country,  I  would  advise  that  the  Plymouth 
Rock  fowl  be  procured  above  any  other 
breed.  C.  S.  Cooper. 

Bchraalenburgh,  N.  J. 


Nervous  Children;  Piazza  Closets;  Cin. 
cinnatl  Ironing  Board ;  Salted  Corn; 
Tomatoes  for  Winter  Use. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


I  OFTEN  hear  mothers  apologize  for  the 
irritability  and  fretfulness  of  their  cbildrea 
on  the  ground  of  “nervousness”— “My  child¬ 
ren  are  so  nervous,  etc.”  T  >  my  mind,  which 
is  full  of  old-fashioned  notions,  nervousness 
in  a  child  is  nearly  always  due  to  improper 
food  and  lack  of  sufficient  sleep.  The  most 
nervous  children  X  ever  had  as  guests  in  my 
house  have  invariably  improved  upon  their 
plain,  early  suppers  of  bread  and  milk,  a 
strict  obedience  to  the  order  “no  running 
and  racing  after  supper,”  and  going  to  bed 
early.  If  a  child  is  wet  with  perspiration  ufc 
bed  titno  it  should  be  well  rubbed  off  with  a 
coarse  towel,  which  induces  sleep  and  pre¬ 
vents  sudden  chill. 


CANNING  TOMATOES. 


While  canning  fruit  last  Fall,  I  put  up  a 
few  jars  of  tomatoes  in  the  old  fashioned  way, 
some  of  which  I  intended  to  take  to  the  fair. 
They  were  fresh  from  the  garden  and  in  prime 
condition.  After  peeling  them  1  cut  them  in 
quarters  and  packed  the  cans  as  full  ps  p  ssi- 
ble  aud  placed  them  in  a  boiierof  warm  w  ater 
over  the  fire;  y  hen  the  fruit  was  thoroughly 
scaldid,  I  seakd  up  the  cans,  and  u  hen  cold  I 
put  them  in  the  cold,  dark  ci-lla*.  I  could  not 
help  admiring  their  beautiful  appearance,  ao 
I  placed  them  one  by  one  upon  the  broad 
shelf.  At  the  same  time  my  mother  prepared 
some  for  canning,  but  put  them  iu  n  stone 
stewpan,  and  boiled  them  till  nearly  all  the 
juice  had  evaporated,  then  put  them  in  cans 
and  sealed  them  as  t.gutly  as  possible  We 
both  used  the  Mason  cam  A  part  of  mine  be¬ 
gan  to  show  air  bu boles  in  a  few  dn\  s,  aud 
were  used  up  immediately;  those  Lb  t  wire 
kept  till  Spring  were  good  pickles,  while 
mother’s  retained  their  primitive  flavor  and 
were  delightfully  fresh  and  delicious. 


A  great  convenience  in  a  house  is  a  porch, 


CHICKS  DYING- A  NTS, 


MARY  BEAL  MCLOUTH 


Last  year  I  lost  nearly  ail  my  chicks  be_ 
fore  they  were  a  week  c  Id.  Neighbors  pre 
tended  to  tell  me  the  d.fficulty,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  remedies  were  prescribed.  On 
examination,  the  bodies  were  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  very  large  louse,  aud  the  remain¬ 
der  cnly  were  saved  by  isolating  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  fowls  and  thoroughly  smearing 
each  chick  and  mother  with  three  parts  of 
lard,  one  part  of  kerosene  and  a  pinch  of 
sulphur.  This  year  I  made  their  nests  of  ce¬ 
dar  leaves,  and  avoided  all  vermin. 

One  pest  I  have  been  fighting  for  three 
years:  a  little  red  ant  as  small  as  a  pin 
hc-ad.  He  marched  over  pepper,  sale,  chalk 
arid  insect  powder,  and  would  not  eat  Paris- 
grem,  cobalt  or  quicksilver.  I  had  a  cup 
board  with  legs  set  in  water,  but  be  swam 
over  and  had  his  feast  the  first  night.  Then 
I  put  ashes  in  the  water  and  finished  his 
career  in  that  direction,  but  the  ashes  must 
be  kept  wet. 


LAMENESS  OF  HORSES. 


We  again  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  fine  dust  of  Persian  Insect  Powder 
(Pyrethrum  roseum  or  Genera rsc folium)  made 
by  blowing  the  powder  ;  hrough  a  small  bel¬ 
lows,  will  literally  rid  a  room  or  house  of 
flies  in  20  minutes.  Our  stumbling  upon  this 
fact  several  months  ago  (see  Rural  of  Au¬ 
gust  5,  page  128)  has  saved  us  much  vexation. 
Much  of  the  Persian  Insect  Powder  sold  will 
not  destroy  insect  life.  This  is  owing  to  its 
adulteration  or  age.  We  tried  two  lots  that  did 
not  even  stupify  the  flies,  while  with  another, 
although  it  made  them  perfectly  helpless,  and 
they  lay  as  if  dead,  after  a  time  they  regained 
their  activity.  In  such  a  c  >se  it  is  best  to 
sweep  them  up  as  soon  as  they  fall  to  the 
floor. 


MRS.  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  old  routine  of  every  day  life  is  very 
galling  to  a  sensitive  aud  nervous  woman. 
The  round  of  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper, 
with  its  inevitable  dish-washing,  chafes  and 
irritates  our  hearts  and  lives.  Oh,  if  the 
dishes  would  wash  themselves  I  If  it  could  be 
so  arranged  that  life  would  go  on  for  awhile 
without  this  weary  round.  The  men  find  food 
for  thought  and  variety  of  duties  in  their  out- 
of-door  toil;  for  them  seldom  are  two  days’ 
labor  alike.  But  not  so  w  ith  a  woman  who 
haa  household  duties  to  perform,  and  who 
knows  that  they  will  not  wait.  To  such  it  is 
a  neoessity  to  have  a  change  in  thbir  lives,  and 
a  trip  to  the  seaside  or  the  mountains  is  a 
rest,  and  recuperates  body  and  mind  for  re¬ 
newed  labor.  And  what  interest  attaches  to 


Blg.ii-  ud,  Lumtnltia  or  Founder. 


“Sweeny,”  or  wasting  or  the)  Sprains. 

shouldt-r  muscle,  shoulder-joint  vr r<" n ch  cs  or 

*  oonflugg  ous 
amenoss,  elbow-joint  lameness,  by  overwork 
th  or  ougli-plu,  splint,  lamlultla,  >ovo  r  d  riving, 
bone,  navicular  disease,  aide  |  rumilmt  dowu 
bom  *,  stifled,  luxations  of  patella.  I  hill,  over  load 
or  -  pralu  of  the  Joint,  curb  and  |  lng  and  over- 
spasm.  j  exertion. 

BUr-Iiead  splints,  curb,  spavins,  I  Coustltu*  tonal 
thorough-pin  ring-bone.  laud  hereditary. 

All  of  the  above  are  preventable,  und  it  may 
no  doubt  help  greatly  in  the  very  e.isy  pre¬ 
vention  of  them,  to  point  out  in  this  clear  and 
expressive  manner  the  original  sources  of 
these  various  diseases,  adding  to  this  a  few  re- 


Respectdble  agents  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wanted  everywhere.  Examine  the 
Premium  Lists.  Anyone  sending  us  seven 
subscribers  at  two  dollars  each{our  only  price, 
will  secure  the  Rural  for  one  year. 
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for  TUrnnm 

UOND LUTED  tfY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 

SINCERITY  AND  “SHAM/ 

EMILY  THATCHER  BENNETT. 

Shall  one  who  has  neither  the  delights  nor 
thecans  of  a  “home;-’ who  owns  neither  the 
dignity  nor  M  ffeis  the  “torments”  of  a  house¬ 
keeper,  vei'U.ie  to  till  the  industrious  and 
tasttful  win  on  v  ho  pret  de  in  and  adorn 
many  I  t  n.es  v  here  the  Rllal  messenger  of 
agricuhme  and  useful  knew Ldge  is  patron¬ 
ized  and  tnasur  d  that  their  “lovely”  pillow- 
sham*  ure  Lot  cettLc'.ic;  not,  in  the  words  of 
another,  ‘to  I  e  tolerated  in  the  face  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  art  ;’*  or,  even  in  appreciation  of  the 
first  principles  of  art,  sincere  lo\e  of  the  j 
beautuui  an  l  thoexpres-i  u  of  that  whirhis 
true  i  s  w  eil  ns  iis  adornment  1  And  may  she  ' 
]  redict  Ihut  tiolh  custom  and  sincerity  will — 
as  io  sh-  >uld  — uuol  sb,  veto,  and  liy  them 
awav  lor  future  explorers  of  garrets,  chests, 
or  secret  d.awt-rs,  to  find  as  trophies  of  antiq¬ 
uity— -relc-,  cot  cf  genuine  elegance  in  ear¬ 
lier  timis,  Lir — ht  me  spare  seme  possessors 
of  lov.ly  eyes  and  pretty  fingers,  aid  be  for¬ 
given,  wi  h  the  confession  that  made  by  the 
writer,  ‘  pillow  -stums”  were  never  fully  ap- 
precirtid.  Is  it  a  wonder  then  that  she  now 
glories  in  certain  indications  that  they  are  to 
be  affixed  i  o  louder  t  y  sovereign  Fashion?  | 

Indeed,  these  flated  and  often  snowy  noth¬ 
ings  h;.vo  caused  volumes  of  misery — all  told 
of  wearici  is,  impatience,  envy,  and  accrim. 
[na’ing  w  rJs  O  iy  ask  a  few  wemsn  of 
goed  nicm<  ties  who  have  “boarded  around” 
by  Fate's  relentless  fi  >t ;  only  question  a  few 
truthful  servants,  if  )  on  can  find  them;  ask  a 
few  head  wearied  husbands  who  have  in  their 
own  bouses,  in  luckless  haste,  sought  pillows 
supposed  to  l  e  their  own,  momentarily  for- 
getlul  of  all  slums,  and  testimony  more  than 
circumstantial  w  ill  hasten  your  verdict  and 
vindicate  complaint,  and  lead  you  to  join  this 
cause  of  ubolition. 

It  has  been  said  by  good  authority,  that 
“Pillow-shams  are  essentially  American.” 
Alasl  and  so  are  many  other  shams;  probably 
the  \vords7mmit  elf.  In  England  and  France 
the  “ladies*’ cf  the  best  households  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  lace-trimmcd  and  embroidered  linen 
“pillow-cases,”  to  be  satisfied  with  such  deli¬ 
cate  suggestions  of  ease  and  provisions  of 
affluence  or  plenty,  is  simply  to  be  both  taste¬ 
ful  and  hones!:,  or  in  oilier  words,  not  only 
preferring  sincerity,  but  evincing  ifc;  not  only 
being  genuine  but  proving  it  minutely. 

To  employ  in  plainer  homes  white  cotton 
covers  for  bed  pillows,  without  even  an  edg¬ 
ing  of  cheap  lace,  carefully  ironed  in  orderly 
folds,  changed  oftener  than  once  a  week  if 
they  beco  ue  soiled  or  rumpled  too  much,  is, 
fashion  aside,  far  nicer  and  more  comfortable 
than  to  waste  time  with  and  often  Ire  vexed 
about  “shams,*’  that,  indeed,  in  many  a  sleep¬ 
ing-room  are  daily  laid,  or  pinned  up,  over 
soiled  cases  that  would  scarcely  offend  a 
cleanly  eye  more  than  do  such  dust-heavy, 
rarely  -  washed,  often  old  and  splintered, 
abominable  “shams/”  But,  ornament  the 
cases,  we  sny,  as  much  as  you  please,  by 
tucked  or  embroidered,  ruffled  or  laced  ends, 
and  the  edges  of  the  open  end.  which  should 
be  buttoned.  Then  they  will  be  tasteful— 
sesthetic  and  honest,  too;  only  have  mercy  on 
your  husband’.--,  father’s,  and  brothers’  faces, 
and  not  e  i  broider  the  centers,  nor  starch 
them  if  ruffled  all  around!  If  so  you  do,  of 
course  your  own  face  may  bear  the  same 
kind;  no  matter  for  that.  Some  moralists 
think  that  a  peaceful  disposition,  serenity  of 
mind,  or  absence  of  violent  mental  disturb¬ 
ance,  with  some  certainty  ensuris  long  life. 
Reasonably  adding  to  this  among  other  favor¬ 
ing  conditions  a  sincerity  of  motive,  thought 
and  action  which  is  habitual,  is  it  not  plain, 
my  gentle  listeners,  that  the  end  of  the  pil- 
low-sbum  institution,  both  to  please  art  and 
fashion — although  the  census-taker  may  never 
know  it— possibly  may  add  five  year3  to  the 
lives  of  some  feminine  01  ganizations?”  Few 
of  us  really  intend  to  become  suicides,  if  so 
many  will  encourage  the  corset-maker.  The 
least-loved  woman,  while  sane,  does  not  pre¬ 
fer  to  hasten  her  demise. 

Then,  as  a  disciple  of  the  sincerely  natural, 
the  genuine  in  spirit,  as  well  as  the  truly 
beautiful,  1  urge  you  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  this  world  of  contest,  where  right  and 
wrong  are  so  wofully  intermingled,  all 
delusions,  from  making  pillow-shams  to  hear¬ 
ing  infidels  lecture. 

Let  us  remember  the  homely  but  Scriptural 
illustration  of  only  making  “clean  the  outside 
of  the  platter,”  and  endeavor,  by  Divine  aid, 
to  have  pure  hearts  and  minds;  then  shall  we 
be  le.-.s  tempted  to  any  affectation  of  deceit, 
however  harm!*  ss  it  may  seem,  or  however 
small  it  may  be.  The  Frenchman’s  policy  of 
mingled  hypocrisy  and  politeness  is  not  to  be 
mitated,  even  for  the  sake  cf  being  exces¬ 
sively  polite  1  But,  again  let  it  be  remembered, 
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BROTHERS  &  CO..  Sibley,  Osceola 


Springfield,  0. 

Manufacturers  of  the 


Buffalo,  Wyoming  T.  rr  torr,  ! 

Dec.  I'd,  1881.  ) 

Your  bone  millis  all  you  claim  for  it.  In 
this  county,  where  there  are  no  glut  mills 
its  value  can  hardly  be  estimated.  I  grind 
horse  and  chicken  fe»d,  also  bones  for  fei  tili- 
zers,  Ro  you  see  “  there  is  millions  in  it.” 

Truly  yours,  ED.  B.  CHAPLINS. 

Swederboro,  N  J.,  Feb.  20.  1S82. 

I  like  the  mill  you  teutine  very  much.  Was_ 
getting  very  few  eggs  from  my  40  hens  when 
I  got  the  mill,  but  five  days  after  they  com¬ 
menced  laying  very  fast.  It  is  all  you  claim 
for  it.  D.  R.  BLACK. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  April  20,  18S1. 

The  mill  came  safely  to  hand  ami  is  perfectly 
satisfactory;  indeed,  it  more  than  meets  my 
expectations,  es  I  find  I  can  grind  shells  In  it 
myself,  which  I  thought  I  might  not  be  able 
to  do.  My  neighbors  who  have  tried  it  pro¬ 
nounce  it  “splendid.” 

Respectfully,  JENNIE  P.  MOORE. 


ENTERPRISE 

WIND  NEILL,  ,gh. 

Known  and  sold  throughout  the  world  t'SrvfT  ffffwK 
and  acknowledged  The  Best.  Simple  ix\Vl!  h  ./'wi 
Durable,  strong.  Few  Joints.  Frio-  nSviffl  iE-'A# 
tlomess  Tarn  Ta-  --ss— Si1  'y/Se: 

Ball  Governor.'^Alf  /j|g 

sizes  lor  Rail  Road, 

City  and  Farm  n  zV7T 

pur  popes.  Every 

Fnterprise  Feed  ?  linw 

For  Wind,  Horae,  Steam  or  water  rri 

Power.  Climax  Com  and  Cotton  *  ul-  i 

tivators.  Pumps.  I’auis,  Ac.  Send 
l or  brown  CatalcKue. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  CO..  Fandwieh.  Ill 


Mill  Manufactory. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Buhr  Stone. 


THE  PERKLNS  WINDMILL 


Comes  the  nearest  perfection 
of  any  wind  Mill  manufac¬ 
tured.  For 

Beautv, 

Strength. 

AND 

Durabilitv 

It  has  no  equal.  Perfectly 
sell  -  n  'gulatlug.  Full  Instruc¬ 
tion*  tor  erect  Ins  accompa¬ 
ny  the  Mill.  Good,  reliable 
Agents  Wanted.  For  partlc- 


CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 

fVl'jlyYi  -f  iS*  s  victorious  Mail  fairs,  over  #,oo In 
>v ■  actual  use  In  every  Bute  and  Terr1 
V '  —torr  of  the  U.  H.  it  Im  h  leouou  wheel 
has  been  made  by  ua  foi  ten  year# ; 

II)  In  all  that  tune  not  one  ha»  blown 

down  without  tower  breaking  -  a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We 
Inavs  it  to  the  pubuo  io  determine  their  mei-ltn.  Mill  - 
sent  on  80  diys  trial.  Best  o-nrri  wiu».rV’m  Rhelieri 
sent  on  sou  f  ^  CHALLENGE  WIN  D  MILL 

&  Weed  mill  co..  uatavia,  iu- 


Vo  guarantee  the  H'Ll.ADAV  MILL  superior  in 
power  and  ouic.ihu.iTY  nud  saebr  IK  stoums  than 
any  oiher  Wind  h.  1  1  made. 

1  7  Nizeit— one  Man  to  45  Horic  Pnwrr 

Adopted  by  the  leading  R.  R.  Co.'s  and  by  the  XT.  S. 
Government  at  Ports  and  Garrisons. 

84, 000,000  wo'  -h  Mow  in  TTee. 
Send  for  Cutalnirneand  Price-List,  "rldress 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  Ill. 


Strong  &  Durable. 

Will  not  SHBIKK, 
SWELL,  WABP.  or 
BATTLE  In  the  Wind 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


STj 


H 

05H 

h 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mill  owners,  etc. 
18  Sizes  ano  Stylus.  Over  2  IKH*  iv  Us-.  610) 
and  upwards-  Complete  Mill  and  Shelter.  gtlR.  A 

boy  can  grind  and  ItBep in  or  ,.r.  Adapb  dtoany  kind 

of  suitable  power,  complete  Flouring  and  Corn 
Mill,  a  I  L  SIZES.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

NOIU>YKE  &  MARMON  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


that  French  ladies  are  above  employing  “Pil¬ 
low-shams.” 

- M-«- - 

THE  LITTLE  RILLS. 

“It  seems  to  me  rather  out  of  place  to  corre 
down  to  us  poor  people  here  iu  the  country, to 
Bolicitlielp  for  your  city  missions  when  your 
cities  are  so  rolling  iu  wealth.  Look  at  the 
sums  paid  out  in  dress,  in  amusements  and 
your  homes,  like  kings’  palaces.  Then  think 
how  we  have  to  toil  for  every  dollar  we  give, 
how  plainly  we  must  live,  and  how  we  must 
really  deny  ourselves  to  give  at  all.  The  bur¬ 
den  does  uot  seem  to  be  put  on  tbe  right 
shoulders;”  and  Mr*.  Dolman  shrugged  her 
own,  in  a  way  which  showed  she  felt  her  ar¬ 
gument  well  put. 

“You  are  quite  correct,”  said  tbe  other  “in 
supposing  that  there  is  money  enough  wasted 
in  our  city  to  well  sustain  ell  our  charities. 
The  price  of  one  rich  man's  house  lately  built 
would  endow  us  richly.  And  be  could  build 
anotcer  and  never  feel  it.  But  my  dear  this 
wasted  money  is  not  ours,  and  we  cannot  get 
a  dollar  of  it  unless  we  steal  it.  Those  who 
waste  their  money  in  extravagance  are  not 
the  ones  to  feel  any  responsibility  about  the 
poor  and  suffering.  Tbey  will  not  even  listen 
when  their  claims  are  presented.  To  many 
sharp  men  of  business,  poverty  is  a  disgrace 
to  to  looked  upon  with  contempt.,  but  not 
with  pity.  “A  man  is  a  fool  who  cannot  ac¬ 
cumulate  money,  ’  snid  one.  And  another  re¬ 
plied  when  asked  to  help  a  worthy  came,  “not 
one  cent  of  tnv  money  ehallevergo  to  any 
charitable  object.”  That  is  the  way  they  feel 
about  it.  One  is  reminded  of  tbe  suggestion 
made  by  somebody,  when  a  man  died  leaving 
his  minions,  be  said  he  would  to  asked  two 
questions  in  the  next  world.  “How  did  you 
get  money ?'*  and  “whttdiilyou  do  withitf”  I 
think  b  *th  would  to  bard  to  answer.  There 
are  i  noble  few  rich  men,  who  w.  >rk  v>  ith  ilieir 
might  as  God’s  stewards,  But  they  are  very 
few.  It  is  the  little  rills,  Mrs.  Dulman,  like 
that  your  society  here  is  pouring  into  our 
cause,  that  enable  it  to  keep  working;  shut  off 
their  little  supplies  from  the  coun.ry  and  wo 
must  close  our  doors.  The  mites  seem  very 
little,  but  you  would  to  surprised  to  see  ho-v 
they  count  up,  and  how  the  Lord  seems  to 
send  them  aloug  j  ist  in  time  to  supply  some 
pressing  need.  I f  you  could  go  about  w  ith  me, 
among  our  outside  poor,  and  see  the  comfort 
and  joy  which  these  little  jackets  and  sacks 
and  dresses  and  all  tho-e  articles  you  are  put 
ting  up  give  to  the  suffering,  you  would  be  glad 
Indeed  that  you  helped.  J.  k.  mcc. 

-»  •  - - 

Horaford’a  Acid  Pliosphale 

is  beneficial  in  inebriety  and  in  many  diseases 
where  the  nervous  Bystem  is  unstrung. — Adv. 


Works  easy,  throw*  a 
constant  stream. 

Has  Porcelain  Idned 
Cylinder. 

I*  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  A  Best  Force 
Pnrap  In  the  world  for 
Beep  or  Shallow  Wells. 


Thousand*  In  use  In  .. 
every  part  of  the  Uni*  fPa 
ted  htates. 


Never  Freezes  In  Win¬ 
ter. 


Send  for  Circular  and 
Prices. 


NEARLY  400  NOW  ON  HAND, 

The  Largest  and  Most  Select  Stud  ever 
collected,  and  making  it  possible  to 

SEE  MORE  FINE  SPECIMENS  IN  A  DAY 
than  one  could  see  in  their  native  country 

lu  month*.  , 

Come  and  see  for  yourselves.  Visitors  always 
•welcome,  whether  they  desire  to  purchase  or  not. 
Carriage  at  depot  Telegraph  at  Wayne,  with 
private  Telephone  connection  with  Oaklawn.  bend 
for  Catalogue  “N*** 


Tf  you  prorone  buylru;  a  wind 
mill.*  Kft  full  information  or  the 
Champion  v«n p|p*s  Pnlf  Reim- 
latlncr  WIN O M 1*  L-  1  f 
wRTit  th$  AprtMV'V  for  tho 
WtKlrilttlUv fHYe8tlKttl6Wf  ii? 

of  the  t  Imtnnlnn.  Every  null 
fully  wa  ranted,  and  alwnys 
trlves  8atl*fantlon  20  years 
expprlenf'C  In  thr  manufacture 
of  pumps  and  wind11' 'll*. 

Rp«rt  for  Cotaloorue. 

POB  Ri.i  a-  nm'ui  as, 

WnuUesnn.  flilnnls. 


.T.CLASS  OPENTNO  for  aman  tostarta 
...  XTnvfViTtraatarn  Tnw"  Ann,w  I  l  .1  its K. 


Serious. 


ir  name  on  a  postal  card  to  JONES 
k. v  v  win  hr lnv  vou  the  truth 


Imported  and  Bred  by 


NEARLY  1,000 

Percher on  -Uorman  Horses 


M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  Illinois, 

8S  mllM  Meat  of  Chieago,  on  C.  A  N.  tT.  B’y. 

250  OF  THE  FINEST 

THIS  YEAR. 


THE 

"Watertow  n 

niu 

the  Ikxt  in  Use, 
tV  rile  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Gate- 
livno. 

li.  H.  Babcock 
A  Busk, 
■Watertown, 


CHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS- 

RICHMOND,  Ind.  ^  if 

MAKUKACTUKEHS  OK 

Mill  Stones  and 

,oua  iGi  ill . .  iliia  fiu 

INLAND  FEED  MILLS  ^6 


THE  WILLIAM  ANSON  WOOD 


er  and  Reaper  Go 

YOUNGSTOWN,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

LIGHT  DRAFT, 

SIMPLE, 

800*  •  STRONG, 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITORS  IN  THE 

Field  Contests  of  1882. 

^  lx  X*  acblnes  G-uarantbed. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  s 


70  and  81  Readc  Street,  New  York  City,  -  -  -  -  F.  PORTER  THAYER,  Manager. 

59  West  Like  Street,  Chicago,  -  -  -  -  -  E.  R.  MILLARD,  “  - 

Cor.  Robert  and  Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  -  PILKINTON  k  CO.,  “ 

West  10th,  near  Mulberry  Street,  Kansas  City,  -----  A.  J.  CLOSE,  u 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST. 
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Threshin 


a 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Vibrating  Threshers,  Apron  Threshers,  Coal  and  Wood  Burning  Engines, 

Straw  Burning  Engines,  Traction  Engines. 

•  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


THE  PITTS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Solid  for  Price  List  and.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


MWI—ffl 


4  YEAR 


“  Tho  Earliest  ofllift  Rn*pl>crrIe»,»>of  asbrigh 

red  color  as  the  Is  randy  wina,  which  ft  equals  In  firmness,  and 
la  larger.  Unsurpassed  in  quality.  Canes  vigorous,  very 
productive,  and  as  hardy  ns  the  Turner ;  besides  ripening  la 
advance  of  all  others,  whether  black,  red,  puiple  or  yellow. 

At  a  meeting  ot  horticulturists  held  on  thegrounds  of  the 
originator,  this  resolution,  after  an  inspection  of  ten  acres  In 


a  concise  yet  comprehensive  Dictionary  of  Plants. 
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brilliant 
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Burnett’s  Cocoatne 

Promotes  a  Vigorous  and  Healthy  Growth 
of  the  Hair.  It  has  been  used  in  thousands 
of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out,  and 
has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay. 

Use  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts— the 

best.  — A  dv.  _ 


BULBS 


FOB  Fill. 

zpij^iLTTiieTa- 1 


J.  M.THORBURN  &C0. 

15  John  Street, 
New  York, 

WILL  matt.  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS  THEIR 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 


OCET  SAMPLES.  For  25  (j£!VTd  (stamp*  or  sliver;  we  will  send  12fu-i-l 
sized  packets  best  Vegetable  or  choicest  Flower  Seeds  (or  alx  of  eaoh)  Either  2  for  50a 
or  the  8  for  7So.  These  collections  tour  own  choice)  would  cost  at  retail  over  jl.GG  each- 

RIowa,  as  an  agricultural  State,  has  no  superior,  and  we  want  you  to  try  our  Iowa  seeds, 
that  you  can  Judge  of  tbelr  superior  quality. — We  are  bound  to  have  every  planter  try 
them. 

R  DORR’S  IOWA  SEED  MANUAL,  sent  to  all  who  are  enougi  I 

Interested  to  send  their  address  and  postage  stamp.  Sent  free  with  the  seeds.  WK1T1 
NOW.  Say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

S  S.  W.  DORR  &  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


9BIIIWBKM  ■  BbV  I  ^NINEfJ-AE®CHT  YEARS 

gCCnC  FortheMERCHANTonpHL-We^Pj^  SEEDS 

9CCU9  For  the  MARKET  CARDENER 

CCCHQ  For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY  SEEDS 

9CCI/W  Crown  by  ou rselves  on  our  own. 

jy  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALL. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETH&SONS.SEEH  G  R0  WERS.  P  H I  LA  0  ELPHIA 


Clematis  Coccmea. 

The  New  Scarlet  Clematis. 

•  This  cut  shows  this  beautiful  plant  without  exagger- 


tural  scarlet,  Jasting  many,  days.  Rlooms  iruui 
Juno  till  tiuit.  Flowers  covering  the  whole  Plant 
PorfeoUy  hiudy;  will  grC'W  Iu  any  soil  Has  been  tbur 
oughlv  tested  before  olfering  tor  sals,  rnca  Gres  by 
mall;  Ui  cents  each,  3  for  $1. 

LILIUM  TENUIFOLIUM. 

The  Coral  Lily  of  Siberia. 

25  cents  each;  extra  size  60  cents  Catalogue  with 
description  free. 

COLORED  FLATS 

of  6  choice  Lilies  10  cents. 

TULIPS.— 100  double  and  single,  all  colors,  mired, 
*2  50  j,8r  luO;  80  cents  per  dozen-  100  double  or  single, 
color*  named,  $3  perlOO;  60 cents  per  dozen. 

HTAW.VTHS.-2i  fine  named  var  .  best  colors, 
#Jdoz.  25  tine  mixed  Tar.  for  beds,  $1-15;  *1  doz. 

CROCUS.— Bine,  White,  Yellow  and  Stnped,  t>0 
cents  per  100. 

Hardy  Pktits,  Shrubs  and  Vines.  Buy  them  once  and 
von  »iil  always  have  them  Double  Oolden  Perennial 
Sunflower  12  vur*  P y re th trains;  25  vars-  PLlox,  loo 
?awflIr£[ aeae  l vy ;  Zebra.OrAw:  New  Porcupine 
Plant,  jiutnorous  other  varieties  described  in  cata 
loguu  Small  Fruits. 

S  T  K  AW  lif-Rltl  ES.- Manchester,  Jersey 
Queen,  Sharpless.  Eidvr  oil  and  20  other  varieties. 

F-  ,'s  Now  Currant  t  largest  and  very  best 
Sunlregan  Kaspber  ry.  Alf  rUe  Bet  Now  White 
Grapes — Duclu-ss,  Prentiss.  Pocklmgton.  .•sen a  lor  ox, r 
I  t  ilORUO,  that  you  may  act  your  wants  supphad  Iroin 
oiio  placj  ar.il^avo  expense  and  trouble. 


ft  as  tff  AV.T.fAfHT  KISYJ  fit  'THCliSPE  OUCCUS 


.  SEE  and  SHRUB  SEEDS, 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

FARM  SEEES, 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 
gar*  For  Catalogues  apply  to 

J,  M.  Thorburn  &  Go., 

1*  JOHN  8T.,  New  York. 


^taiocue 

(undBookj 


^  flower  Seed  plawt^ 

Small  fruits  dwoj 


ESTABLISHED  1846- 


A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

stros  jsmnffssi 

w  Yorker  needs  it.  „  

[ailed  for  4  cents,  to  cover  postage, 
rice  List  (not  illustrated)  free. 


/Imeri 


• 

arden. 


monthly 


Pbe  Flower.  Vegetable*  and  Fruit  Harden, 
e  Conservatory,  the  Lavvn.  uiui  every  de« 
.rtinent  of  Horticulture  will  be  .utiy  repre 
ited  monthly. 

1  Seasonable  Hints  "  and  ‘  Answers  to  Correepoi. 
ats"COlumm  in  each  number  are  worth  the  p.««. 
arged  for  the  journal  the  entire  ye&r. 

a  year |  0  copies  (with  premiums),  So. 

lurne  IV.  begins  January  1883.  Sample  copy  f  rce,. 

Ill  subscribing  rvow  will  receive  the  remaining 
imtxsrafor  lBS&frce. 

-s*“  Tfoc  American  Garden  and  the  Rural  New 
fker— with  premiums  offered  by  both  papers, -one 
a  r  for  $3.50. 

B.  X.  BLISS  &  SONS. 

34  Barclay  Street,  New  Yorv. 

logers  Seed  Wheat. 

rS?S W variety of  superior  excellence  lor 

pifee:  pe^bush?  Lutes  to  dealers  on  applica- 

yn.  Bags,  25  cents. 

C.  LEET, 

loorbead vi  lie,  Erie  Co.,  I'a. 


W.  6.  W.,  Hancock,  Minn  /—What  can  be 
applied  to  horses  to  prevent  fliea  and  mos¬ 
quitoes  from  bothering  them? 

Ana — A  wash  of  carbolic  soap  made  with  hot 
water  into  a  thick  suds,  sponged  freely  over 
the  skin  and  left  to  dry  upon  it  will  afford 
much  protection.  If  a  little  kerosene  oil  is 
added  to  it,  it  will  be  still  more  effective. 

G.  W.  F.,  Durand,  111.:— When  should 
■umac  be  gathered  and  4  ‘cured  ?” 

Aj;6  __The  leaves  of  young  twigs  are  gath¬ 
ered  in  July  and  August,  dried  under  cover, 
thrashed  with  flails  to  break  them  up,  sifted 
from  all  rough  parts,  anil  are  then  ground 
finely  in  a  mill,  which  is  a  large  circular 
stone  set  on  edge  and  made  to  run  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  trough  by  means  of  horse  power.  The 
fine  powder  is  sifted  and  bagged  for  sale. 
The  only  native  sumac  used  is  grown  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  as  in  these 
localities  the  sumac  is  richer  in  tannin  than 
elsewhere.  But  this  may  very  likely  b«  due 
to  the  manner  of  gathering  it. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


FLOWERS  THE  HOUSE ! 


THE  AUTUMN  NUMBER  OF 


A.  D.  COWAN  &  00. 

SEEDSMEN, 

114  Chambers  St.  Hew  York. 


Ill  YU  f|  in  supplies  Country  Homes 

IIH  1|  |f  with  Choice  Small  l'rxiit, 
■w  EJP  ||  U  Plants  iukI  drape  l  ines. 
SI  II  II  BIDWK1.L  rim  finest 
la  I  ■  II  91  HI  Strawberry  In  t  he  world 

IV1  ■IIU3I-s.'K'A  DUbEN. 
% NCHESTER,  J  ER8EY  til ' JR *  N  Struweer 
3;  t'UTHHERT  and  t« RlOfSl*  Knapbcrrl'-  .  spe- 
ities,  with  a  full  assortment  of  all  Hie  now  anil 
ndard  kind  a 

xceedinoi-v  Liberal  Offers  of  plants  with  the 
K-Tbly  Illustrated  book,  "SLCCESS  \YiTH  s>liALL 


Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address 

Comwall-on-Oudsoii,  N.  Y. 

E,  F.  ROE. 

Johnson  Grass  Seed, 

YIELDS  THREE  AND  FOUR  CUTTINGS  A  YEAR, 
nd  three  cent  stamp  lor  a  descriptive  pamphlet  to 

HERBERT  POST 

ill  a  riou  Juuetion,  Ala. 

I  wont  W oris 

To  raise  crops  and  be  cheated  In  weight.  For  trK  j 
;,f  every  size  scale,  freight  paid,  address  JONEbca 
Uinghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Containing  description-  6f„ nyadnths.  Tulips,  T.llles.  and  all 
Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  f  all  Hfintlug  in  the  Garden  ami  for 'Winter 
Flowers  In  the  House.  Just  published,  ami  sent  fuse  to  all  on 
application. 


ORR’S  IOWA  SEEDS 


R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  S7(L 


189  and  191  Water  St. 

New  York 


XI II"  ■■  ft  AICHE5TER  **  destined  to  be  the  one 
I  UL  nil  A  M  great  Strawberry  of  the  future.  So  say 
I  |1 1  If  I  £1  I  ■  all  whv  have  se*n  our  beds  In  fniitingthe 
■  Hlnl  1  past  two  yeers.  Plants  net  now 

will  rVmt  next  June.  We  have  a  number  of  beds 
of  plants,  ground  Covered  ||||V||  them,  strong  nnd  well 
rooted.  we  did  not  have  lBf  I  I  U  hair  enough  plants  to 
supply  th.  demand  last  ■■  I  I  ||  Spring.  Outer  carit . 
ana  so  not  miss  it  this  II  I  I  1 1  time.  There  are  at  least 


so  not  miss  it  this 


time.  There  are  at  least 


10,000  YOUNG  ONES 

ready  to  ship  at  once.  In  pots  or  layers.  Orders  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Any  one  who  ■  a  •  a  iifa  e  beiry  as  prolific  as 
tho  Crescent,  large  end  |Af  A  A I  V*  beauti/ul  as  the  Cum¬ 
berland,  tamest  ofali,  HW  1]  111  ckt  best  berry  under 

all  circumstances,  tndll  nil  W  always  sure  to  produce 

bin  DCDDICO 

beautifully  col-  ri  1 1 1  ni  11  1  I  [  .  1  ored  plate,  show¬ 
ing  one  foot  of  a  U  I  fJ  Ubll  1 1  kw  row  hi  full  fruit¬ 
ing,  berries  ripe  and  half  ripe, 

AND  LOTS  OF  THEM. 


FREE  CATALOGUE  gives  a  flail  description  of  this  and  all 
the  other  best  sorts.  Btdwell.  Finch.  MouDt  Vernoh,  Sharpless.avi 
many  others.  HALE  BROTHERS.  So.  Glastonbury.  Conn. 


Joe  da,  Plants,  Bulba,  Implements  and  Fertilizers, 
Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free 


Market  Gurdeners’  Department  replete  with  every 
requisite,  In  charge  of  Mr.  T  V.  W.  BERGEN, 
formerly  a  market  gardener  at  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I. 


VICK'S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

IS  A  BEAUTIFUL  WORK  OF  3a  PAGES  MONTHLY.  ELEGANTLY  PRINTED  with  SCORES 
of  FINE  ILLUSTRATIONS,  and  a  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATE,  usually  of  FLOWERS,  in 
EVmRY  NUMBER.  It  is  at  least  the  cheapest  and  handsomest  Magazine  in  the  country  Price  gi.sj  a 
year  ;  Five  Copies  lor  £5.00  Specimen,  numbers  for  10  cents  ;  3  trial  Copies  for  25  cent*. 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


■  ■  1  iiyaimg,  whjj  vuvnsu  nnu  imauimuusiy  uuopwu ;  linn,  11  u 
the  senso  of  this  meeting  that  the  Hansell  Is  the  earliest  Rasp¬ 
berry  so  far  as  known.  Further,  It  Is  of  bright  red  color,  of  tine  shape,  and  of  great - 

firmness."  '  Tree  to  all  Applicants. 

Judge  Wm,  Parry  said :  “It  stands  single  and  alone,  and  above  all  competition.  - 

At  the  present  time  I  think  there  Is  no  other  Raspberry  that  can  compete  with  It  I11 
all  the  qualities  that  are  desirable  for  a  Raspberry  for  the  market;"  which  sentiments  were  endorsed  by 
J.  G.  Burrow,  J.  &.  Collins,  Win.  F.  Bassett,  ftam'l  C.  DeCou,  J.  B,  Ward,  Ezra  Stokes,  Jesse  B.  Rogers,  Wm. 
II.  Moon,  James  Uppincott,  and  other  horticulturists  present. 

E.  R.  Van  ScnrvtR,  Commission  Merchant,  said:  I  have  sold  it  at  25  cents  per  pint.  I  shipped  It  four 
hundred  miles  by  express  and  made  money  on  It." 

Full  Information  concerning  this  remarkable  Raspberry,  such  as  its  hlBtorv,  record  on  the  market,  full  de¬ 
scription,  notices  of  the  press,  prices  of  plants,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 


have  sold  It  at  25  cents  per  pint.  I  shipped  It  four 


MANCHESTER. 


The  greatest  of  all  Strawberries.  Get  plants  of  the  introducer  (who  also  Introduced  the  Cuthbert  Rasp¬ 
berry;  and  get  the  genuine. 

Hi  BERRIES,  3.. 

A  superior  stock  of  P  B?  O  Jit  D  I  A  AH  C  of  all  the  leading  varieties, 

both  new  and  old,  I  IV.  Ci  CL  ^9  UO  it  Ih  M  HM  I  9  including  a  large  stock  of 
Early  Harvest  Blackberry ,  Jersey  Quern,  PlpePs  Seedling,  and  Printo  Strawberries,  Shaffer's  Colossal 
an iSouhegan  Haspherries,  Kitfftrs  HubrUC Pear,  an  1  the  NetO  Grapes. 

Uovott’B  Small  Frulta  are  the  best.  (Over  £0  prizes  were  awarded  my  Strawberries  alone  at  the 
leading  Horticultural  Exhibitions  the  past  season.!  M  v  1  lu-tratcd  descriptive  catalogue  tells  bow  to  get  and 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES. 

SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  general  stock  In  the 
U.  ft,  including  many  Choice  Novelties.  .Abridged 
Catalogue  mailed  Free  to  all  applicants.  Addiess, 

n  !  U/HUPCD  £  DADDV  nt.  Rope  Nurse 
tLLnflnutli  &  DAnn!,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HENDERSON’S 

HANDBOOK  OF  PLANTS. 

BY 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Aotluwaf ••C^nli'nlnifforPTt'nt,"  •TrucOenl  riorleoltnre,” 
“  OunllUlia  jfo/  risMtirt,”  eta. 

This  work  Is  designed  to  HU  n  want  that  amateur  and 


j&szasg TREES  &  PLANT 

Early  Harvest  Blackberry,  Jersey  Queen ,  Piper's  Seedling,  and  Printo  S 
end  Souhegan  Soapberries,  K teller's  Hybrid  Pear,  an  1  the  Nero  Grapes. 
Lovett’a  Small  Fruits  are  the  best.  (Over  £0  prizes  were  awarde 


L.ovett,»  Small  Fruits  are  the  best.  (Over  £0  prizes  were  awarded  my  Strawberries  alone  at  the 
leading  Horticultural  Exhibitions  the  past  season.!  ii y  1  liquated  descriptive  catalogue  tolls  bow  to  get  and 
grow  tnemrund  Is  mailed  free  to  alt  who  apply. 


J.T,  LOVETT,  “  The  Small  Fruit  Prince,"  Little  silver,  New  .Tors- 


Llnnmnn,  anil  Natural  Ord«r*  of  Botany  of  till  llie 
Lending  Genera  of  Ornamental  nnd  l‘9eful  Flams,  up 
to  tho  vrc>2;nt  time,  with  eono|*o  Instructions  tor  pro- 
pagatlonmil  culture  Orest  care  has  been  given  to  ob¬ 
taining  all  known  local  or  common  names;  and  a 
cotufirebenslve  glossary  of  Botanical  and  General 
HorUciidnral  terinsnnd  nractlcesid  also  given,  which 
wil  l  be  found  of  groat  value,  even  to  the  cxpcrlouced 
Horticulturist 

For  reference,  Hen<lereon*»  Handbook  of  I'lnnts  will 
ful'y  meet  the  rrauts  of  those  engaged  in  nuriiculturo 
in  this  country. 

Itisa  larco  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  pages, 
printed  on  )‘mc  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  In  cloth. 

i'uUistuyl  and  aaut  post-paid  by  mull,  on  receipt  of 
$3.00. 

Our  Illtuatr&ted  Catalovne  of 
FALL  AND  WINTUR 

BULBS 

AND 

PLANTS 


Ready  In  September,  and 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


mm 

n  3 

1®  « 

Our  Seed  Catalogue, 


Containing  complete  lists  of  all  tho 
V  EG  IvTAjBLK,  FiLLD 
and  FARM  hEEDN,  especially  oj 
h!eed  for  HOOT  AND  FODDER 
(IKOP.v,  nnd  of  WINTER  OFAINS,  will  be 
sent  to  nil  who  apply,  inclosing  stamp  fen-  postage. 


hTT 


SjteS'-HhTlJrj 


MP1  P\TW1ED 

x  Veneer 

BOX 


to  secure  a  pood  crop  next  season.  Our  plants  are  In 
the  fluest  condition.  Catalogue  containing  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions  mailed  FREE.  Address— 


usually  found  m  a  'ftret  class  Nursery.  1'rlccs  low 
for  reliable  stock. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Patent  spark-arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  8  to  13  horse-power,  mounted  or  tin 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  *150  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  ”  which  will  give  yon 
full  information  and  prices  to 

B,  W.  PAYNE  &  SON, 


Illustrated  Do- 

script! ve  Cat*, 

logue  of  these 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


u-  cent  Introduction.  * 
=  Form  aolubln  your 
c  neighborhood. 
a  Tn RMS  Libera t, 
S.  Address  forolro'lr 
£  F.  L.  PERRY, 


Ed  Dnro“-- 
.r  .nut 

Is  now  ready— sent  free  to  all  ODDlD'anta 
A  superb  stock  of  PoT  onowy  Strawberry  Pr-Ayrs. 
Plant  now  for  Strawberries  next  June.  A  large  nnd 
flno  stock  of  the  celebrated  Hitnvnu.,  Jersey  Qpeek, 
Seskca  Queer  and  Maschester.  AH  the  new  and 
standard  Sjcaix  Frcutb  and  Grate  Yives. 

Address  E.  I*.  R  OK.  CossiWAii-oy  Uctdson,  N.  Y. 


Corn  Mill  S45. 


6  H.  P.  9 

IT  fl  v 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

AND 

SEEDS. 

Call  on  or  write  to 

R.H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

New  York, 

For  whatever  you  want  of  the 
above.  Address 

189  &  191  Water  St. 

Best  Way 

Is  to  weigh  Tor  myself.  For  price  of  any  size  scale 
address  JUNES  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


•Manchester 

Strawberry  Plants. 

BY  THE  ORIGINATOR. 

All  parties  wishing  to  obtain  genuine  plants  of 
this  remarkable  variety,  either  wholesale  or  retail, 
direct  from  tho  originator,  can  now  have  an  opportu¬ 
ne  Potted  Plan  to  tho  middle  of  July  nnd 
thruivhout  the  Summer;  Lnypra  after  first,  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Special  Circulars  Free.  „  _ 

J.  BATTEY,  Manchester.  N.  J. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BLOODY  MILK. 

“Subscriber  ”  Afton,  N.  Y. : — My  four-year- 
old  heifer  gives  bloody  milk  from  two  teats. 
There  is  no  Borenesa  or  swelling.  What  is  the 
remedy  ? 

Ans.— Bloody  milk  is  caused  by  congestion 
of  the  udder  and  the  fine  net-work  of  milk 
ducts.  The  glands  fail  to  change  the  blood 
to  milk.  This  sometimes  happens  without 
any  apparent  cause,  especially  with  new- 
calved  cows  that  ere  in  good  condition.  The 
only  effective  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  con¬ 
dition  and  plethora  of  the  oow,  by  giving  a 
cooliDg  laxative,  as  a  pound  of  Epsom  6alts; 
feed  no  meal  whatever,  and  give  even  light 
pasture ;  give  also  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  every  second  day  for  a  few  days. 

SOWED  CORN  AS  A  GREEN  FERTILIZER. 

E.  K.  S ,  Rockford,  Minn.:— What  is  the 
value  of  sowed  corn  turned  under  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer? 

Ans. — Sowed  com  maybe  made  a  valuable 
green  fertilizing  crop,  as  it  affords  a  large 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter;  its  succulence 
is  an  advantage,  although  it  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  as  a  drawback,  because  in  the  de¬ 
composition  of  tb©  abundant  sap  much 
carbonic  acid  will  he  formed,  and  this  exerts 
a  favorable  action  upon  the  soil.  The  prob¬ 
able  value  of  a  fair  crop  upon  poor  soil,  or 
such  as  may  need  this  kind  of  fertilization, 
would  be  as  follows:  If  there  were  15  to-s 
of  green  nmtleror  80,000  pounds,  this  would 
contain  4,500  pounds  of  dry  matter  and 
35,500  pounds  of  water.  The  dry  matter 
would  consist  of  400  pounds  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter.  300  pounds  of  nitrogenous  matter  con¬ 
taining  about  50  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and 
8,600  pounds  of  the  carbonaceous  matter, 
which  in  its  decomposition  would  favorably 
act  upon  the  soil.  Such  an  addition  to  the 
soil  could  not  possibly  be  made  in  so  short  a 
time  by  any  other  crop  than  corn;  for  clover 
would  require  twoyears  for  its  growth,  while 
corn  would  be  ready  for  plowing  down  in  10 
we»ks  and  the  ground  made  ready  for  fall 
grain  the  same  season.  An  application  of 
lime  would  be  of  much  value  with  com  grown 
for  this  purpose.  The  corn  should  be  planted 
in  rows  as  usual,  but  quite  close  in  the  row, 
and  should  be  plowed  across  and  the  rows 
drugged  under  by  a  looe©  chain. 


GRAPE  VINES, 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  TREES 


Headquarters  for  the  Unrivaled  New  Currant, 

FAYS’  PROLIFIC. 

Thoroughbred  Land  and  Water  Fowls. 

Catalogues  ready. 

GEO.  S.  JOSBELYN, 

Fredonin,  N.  Y. 


en.  p 
H.  P 
711.  P 
10  U.  P. 


WAOB  AMTCII  Garden.  Field,  and  Flower 
jU nil IlHIl  I  CU  SEEDS,  and  Everything 
for  the  Farm  and  Garden.  Illustrated  Cata 
kiguo  seat  tree.  JOHNSON  dk  STORES. 


a  sent  free.  JOHNSON  dfc  STORES. 

Seed  and  Agriciltttrsl  Warehouse. 

No.  1114  Market  Street,  Phlla deliihijj- 

oest^ketpearT 


DI  obtained  rcy  First  Graft*  of 
this  valuable  pear  direct  from 
l  the  Originator,  a>  J  ">-,«•  offer  tha 
jl  Largest  Stock  «•  T rev-  In  the 
■’I  Country.  Also ©shortr*  as,  vines 
j  and  plants,  mclndi  -•  all  the  Best 
,  Sorts  ot  STRAWLV  RKlEfl.  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  etc.  Cat;tli)«neFREE. 
J.  S.  OOII.IN6,  MourestoBm.  it.  J. 

PHOENIX') 


Stump  before  a  blast.  1  Fragments  after  a  blast. 
Copyright,  1882  by  C.  H.  Jenna- 

The  safest  and  strongest  Powder  In  the  world. 
The  only  ah-  lively  safe 

HIGH  EXPLOSIVE  FOR  STUMP 
BLASTING. 

For  particular*  «M<—  c  „ 

Sole  Agent,  and  Original  Stump  Blaster, 

2'JW  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ullunupolls,  Ind. 


NIAGARA. 


ALL  THE  LEASING  VARIETIES. 


BEST  NATIVE  WHITE  GRAPE  EVER  PRODUCED. 

Healthy,  Hardy,  Vigorous,  Productive,  Early.  Haags  on 
the  vine  for  months,  and  never  drops,  cracks,  or  shrivels. 

Beautiful  and  Good.  More  good  qualities  than  ever  before 
combined  in  any  one  Grape. 

We  Court  the  Fullest  Investigation 
and  Invite  all  to  come  and  see  it. 

SEE  FROM  FIVE  TO  SIX  TONS  OF  GRAPES  ON  AN  ACRE  OF  VINES 
THREE  AND  FOUR  YEARS  PLANTED. 

PUT  OUT  ONLY  ON  SPECIAL  TERMS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIHCULAR  TO 

B.Li  RyderdSons, 

Chambersburg,  U*a- 

CORlTAND" 

igh-bredSEHD  POTATOES. 

Send  In  your  name  for  my  Illustrated  ramphletof 
the  above,  giving  valuable  flint* on  selection  and  ear* 
and  the  newest  and  choicest  selections. 

I  carry  also  the  larges,  variety  of 

Garden  Tools  in  the  U.  S. 

I  Special  rates  will  be  made  to  customers  at  a  distance- 
Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  "  The  Gem”  Hand 
Cultivator,  Unequalled 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN. 

42  La  >»nlle  Street.  Chicago,  Ills- 


RME 


Box  841  Coming,  N.  Y. 


MATTHEWS 


’  SEED 

DRILL 


The  standard  of  America  _  A- 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds-  -» 

men  and  Market  Gardeners 
everywhere  to  be  the  most  per-  T~  « 
feet  and  reliable  Drill  in  use.  ss**-**-^ 

Horn!  for  circular.  Manufae- 

^^KVERETT  dk  SMALL.  Boston.  Maas. 

3  Champion  Patent  Tooth 

HORSE  RAKE. 

which  does  not  scratch  the  ground 
and  dust  the  bay.  Best  ltake 
made.  Buy  no  other  rake  and  have 
clean  bar. 

New  Victor  Lever  Feed- 
Cnlier.  LarotSt  and  best  made. 

Che  best  Chnnipiou  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Cutter  made.  Cuts  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  ID  at  seconds. 

JOHN  R.  WHTTTKMOKK,  Chicopee  Falls.  Maas. 

GALVANIZED 

Gable  Fence  Strand. 

The  only  fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time. 
yCATTLE  PROOF -FI  HE  PROOF. 

NO  BARBS. 

PHILIP  S-  JUSTICE  <fc  CO-, 

-  -  m  i.i.  IlLtln  Ua 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TREAD,  SWEEP  and 

STEAM  THRESHING  OUTFITS, 

WITH  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 
Capacity  and  ease  of  running  unequalled. 
Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for 
TRIAL  given. 

For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE 


Implements. 

l *i".  ar L „ -A 


The  Blanchard  Churn:  the  New  Blanchard  Butter 
Worker;  Dick’s  Superior  Hay.  Straw  on  l  Fodder- 
Cutter;  Improved  Telegraph  Fodder  Cutter,  Pblla. 
Broad-cast  Seed  Sower;  Planet  Jr.  Cultivator;  Seed- 
Drills;  Dout.le  and  SlMtle  Wheel  Hoe  Firefly  Carden 
Hoe  and  Plow;  tho  Dickey  Fan;  Advance  Chilled 
Plow,  Corn-Shelters;  Cider  JUlls  and  other  Improved 
Garden  and  Farm  Implements,  wholesale  ana  retail, 
at  low  prl-es  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  and  prices,  stating  what  you  want  be¬ 
fore  purchasing.  Everything  warranted  as  repre¬ 
sented,  nnd  guaranteed  to  give  customer*  satisfac¬ 
tion.  All  goods  securely  packed  and  delivered  free 

on  board  cars  here.  _ _  _ 

JOHNSON  <t  STOKES,  seed  A  Agricultural 
him  s«.  lilt  Market  St..  Phll&deinhla.  Pa. 


\ 


tter  thoroughly  test m  Atbls/arlety .usually  known 

he  “Bill  Dallas  Rust  Proof  Wheat,  we  unnesaa 
rly  pronounce  It  the  surest  cropper  y et  orlginatea. 

lng  lost  only  one  crop  In  ten 

fly  or  some  Insect  not  rust,  frebavenever  knosm 
>  rust.  It  is  classed  by  millers  a-  between  wmxe 
amber  wheat,  yielding  firs t  w l <b 
ra  to  be  a  hybrid -a  amo>th-he(^^whe.twlth 
oat  InvariAbly  some  bearded  beadH  cropplngj^t 

>ngst  It.  The  crop  Just  harvested  shows  tho  lft'Vest 
d  of  anv  variety  In  this  section,  the  yields  so  tar 
orted  being  from  2114  *o  90  bushels  per  acre. 

PRICES 

DELIVERED  IN  DEPOTS  OR  BY  EXPRESS. 
tuehclB  Backed.. .......... <)y 

emltta'  cos  to  accompany  order  etther  ^ 
ler.  Registered  Letter.  Express  or  New  Xork  Ex 
uge. 

REFERENCES 

bl-  ^■T^TK?!YPjf^oKMOtN  l^Smtt^CoinullaBioiAi^of 
Culture;  iiUnU,‘ Ga^Gen.  R  Toomba,  Washlug- 
,  Ga. 

ddress  all  “rderH to  nn 

MARK  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

2?  Marietta  »l.«  ATLANTA,  GA. 
y-  send  tor  circular  of  Clover,  Grass  and  other 


ON  QUINCE  and  the  NLW 

-The  two  most  val-  ^VERSJENNEs 


Kfl  m  ■■  Chester  Strawberry  Thants  75o.  dot.. 
919  fm  91  *4  per  too.  Valuable  Information  In 
Iwfl  Id  |9  free  I'atalogue.  Address  F.  I.  SAGE 
III  rill  dk  SON,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

w'w  M i x k n  ^lowering  bulbs,  free, 

*Mi  III  I  1^  by  mall  or  express.  Dozen. 

RJI?  10c.;  100.  *2  SO.  PHOENIX 
BJ  L.  ■  NURBKRrrs,  Delavan.  Wls, 

■  Wfclll  W  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 


71  K  nnn  kieffkr’h  hybrid 

If-  D,UUU  l’KA US  In  Orchard,  and 
fxH  nnn »«  Nuriivy.  Being  th» 
xX  ’  *  *  -  * ,  vJ  if  v  7  )  ntrod  ui’i’t  of  this  famous 
rrult,  I  have  tin*  original  trees,  prooiir- 
J  I  >  d  from  the  orlsdnutor  In  frullllia  at 
J  POMONA  NUR<E«V.from  whlchl 

tima/  am  pronngntlug  my  stock  for  sale.  Ap- 

flfaiy  ply  to  1 1 1-  nrtti  a  art  era  and  get  thenon- 

ulne.  Liberal  discount  to  tho  trade.  Also 

Fruitq,  Trees,  Plants,  and  Fines  lq  variety .  Cat^, 

i/rw,  'WM,  f  AHllYi  i’urry  P,  W.  J* 


Great  Northern  nnd  Southern  Nursery. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS  -Showing  how  and  what  to 
plant,  with  limoh  valuable  Information. 

For  Fall  nt  island  Spring  of  isxt,  my  stock  will  be 
fu'l  and  unusually  fine  A  full  I  Urn  of  Ponchos  nnd 
extra  long  Keeping  apple*.  Kelferand  Leconte  Pear*. 
Japan  PerslTnus  ms.  Reas  Mnmmoth  and  Chsmpl  n 

^TYkntl  frnifM  tr/>i*5  find  all 


16  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass  , 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SEEDS  OF 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

From  Most  Noted  Strains* 

CHOICE  BULBS  &  PLANTS. 

S3T  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

SM  ALB-FRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSESand  PANSIES 

My  catalogue  gives  full  Instructions  for 
culture,  describee  the  new  varieties,  offers  Plant*  at 
reasonable  prices  A  Q  11/  A I  CQ  Rochester 
^nd  ts  treetoalLWi  OinALtd  SiewYorlu 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

STRAWBERRIES 


ri  I  U/iynrn  0  OIDDV  JIt-  H°p«  Nurseries 

tLLflflnULn  a  dAnni,  Rochester  N.  V. 

MM KX - 

IRAMSIBIEY&CO. 

■wTurhip 

.^PPkSEED 

’ NEW  CROP 

SEND  FOR  flliuRAM  Sibley  &  Co 

CATALOGUE  179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

AND  A*  BOCHZSTEE,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  LIST  200-206  Randolph  St.Chlcago,  IQ 

DALLAS  WHEAT. 


MANCHESTER, 

PRIMO, 

JERSEY  QUEEN, 
BID  WELL, 
SENECA  QUEEN, 


ami  luauy  oiupr  cu'-'i'-n 
ties  of  Small  Friiita,  Tr,r,. 

lino,  Posrs,  eir.,  FREE  «« 
application  to 

H.  S.  ANDERSON, 

Cayuga  Lake  Nuraeriee, 
i E5tab>l'b,'d  IW5) 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


THE  BUM!.  HEW-YOBKEB. 


Factorf  Churns  and  Power  Butter  Workers. 

Used  in  the  BEST  CREAMERIES  both  East  and  West. 


Unquestioned  proof  given  of  their  Superiority  as  to  Workmanship,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Economy,  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 


the  most  prominent  Eastern  and  Western  States  can  be  referred  to,  if  further  proof  is  necessary.  Correspondence  solicited. 

MASON’S  POWER  BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  nt  plus  ultra  of  ALL  the  Butter  Workers,  where  over  200  pounds  of  Butter 
are  churned  in  a  day.  Capacity  of  Worker  6,000  pounds  per  day.  Endorsed  and 
used  by  the  best  Creameries  in  the  Northwest. 


Rectangular  and  Square  Box  Churns. 

S°ven  sizes  of  ench  kind  made,  churning  for  one  cow  to  fifty.  Three  riz-’s  each  of  t lie  EUREKA  and  LEVER  BUTTER 
WORKERS  made.  Best  material  used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter  Worker  oiarranted  exactly  as  represented. 

Cheapest  because  tlie  Best.  No  inside  Fixtures,  and  Always  Reliable, 


No  Chum  has  receive!  so  many  unqualifiel  endorsements  from  prominent  dairymen,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  since  its  first  appearance  ten  years  ago,  a;  the  RECTANGULAR.  It  i .  strongly 
endorse!  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  papers  on  the  “  Dairy  Cow,"  by  Henry  Stewart.  The  great  popularity  of  the  Rectangular  i .  well  attested  by  the  fret  that,  with  increased  f  u  ilitie,  for 
manufacturing,  the  demand  this  season  was  largely  in  excess  of  any  other  three  years.  Orders  for  next  season  should  be  sent  early.  One  churn  at  wholesale  where  we  have  no  agent.  Send  Postal 
FOR  Dairyman,  giving  full  particulars  free. 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN,  Little  Falls,  IV.  Y 


CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 

GENERAL  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


COMPLETE  MANUFACTURING  OUTFITS. 

Fat  Gaxo  Cheese  Presses,  Self  Bamdaowo  Cukxsr  Honrs,  Ckkk.sk  Vats,  t>Atent  Creamkht  Vats,  Cubd 
Sisks,  cimu  Mills.  Ccuu  k.mvkk,  ■  burns,  butter  Work  mis,  Ki.nsrt  ak«>  Annatto  Jars, 
Fairba.sk’s  Scales,  Ckkksic  Screws  and  Hoops. 


All  royalties  paid  Inventors  and  manufacturers  of  vn-y  best  Cheese  amt  Butter  Apparatus.  Twit 
Creamers  k  .11  Faumers  and  Factolius.  winnino  is  all  tests  Yields  more  Cream  a*t>  JIi.’ttkr  than  art 
OTHERS.  Sirni'le,  durable,  valuable.  Acid  buttermilk  urul  tklm  milk  tsavtd.  CHEESE  EXTRACT  makes 
neat  skim  mik  cheese.  Artillclal  cream. 


ANNA1T0SNF, 

SEAMLESS  CHEESE  CLOTH 


THE  STANDARD  CIJEF.SE  COLORING.  1  LB.  colors  12,000  lbs.  Cheese. 
Visit,  our  model  Creameries,  Cheeae  Factories,  Barus  and  Silos. 


nave*  jnnklmr  bandiwb  :  less  expensive;  no  waste;  used  by 
ail  largest  manufacturers 

one  naroATiun  nurrcc  \iilt  r  Rvoi.tmoN  in  chkese-maktno.  Entire  pmces- 
Sdr-uPcnATINu  bHLtOC  VAI»  worked  by  this  vut.  Larger  yield.  Better  quality 


Loss  o_  peuse. 


HANSEN’S  DANISH  LIQUID 


BUTTER  COLOR!  18$ 


Forty -fity  Hiohkst  Prizes,  three  (im.ri  Medals 
at  World’s  Fairs.  Vegetable  Oil  Colors  the  Fi  es 
■  made.  In  Europe.  Fast  superseding  all  Other 
Kin  America.  Does  not  color  ilie  Butter- 
utter  beautiful  Greatly  enhances  value, 

_  _  _  _  all.  Dozen  beetles  and  directions  Free  to 

Druggists  or  D  ues  HANSEN'S  EXTRACT  OF  RENNET  and  STANDARD  CHEESE  COLOR,  No  Manufac¬ 
turer  or  icpir.jc  r  i  an  niford  to  neglect  Daui-h  l>r<  p  nations. 

/V.R TIFICJI  /a  t .  eg  1C  HI  s*  2bl  CH  E3S»,-Fmir  llis.  Rutter  first  taken  from  each 
101  lb-,  milk,  tncit  ftudb  g  t  l.i.  of  ttib.il  or  till  ,U  Oil  t  .  caeli  10  >  lbs.  of  skim  milk,  and  getting  as  tho  result, 
T‘<J1  of  i  bees-  Sample  <  heesea  sent  to  the  fi-cretftfjr  of  tho  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  London,  Eng., 
calls  for  h  the  following  from  the  edioir  of  tho  London  A(rrinu.ltur(il  Qnzfttc :  "That  anyone  can  expect,  or 
even  wish,  to  d I -eon race  the  Introduction  Into  Ibis  country  of  such  capital  food  as  the  American  farmers 
tha  t  off  rus,  Is  itnpesdolu  "  Lmdon,  April  24th.  1S82. 

America, 
keeping  Milk, 
War- 


T^l  !  ~\  H  TT  I  T  \  I  Patented  In  Europe,  Germany  and  A 

L J  —  V.  —  A  \  /  \\  \  —  Approved  by  prn  tical  men  lor  koepin 

\  .  )  \  y  / — \  \  I  Cream,  Buttermilk.  Butt.r,  &c ,  sweet. 

A.  A  a  Amm  •w'  JLv  A  A  A  A  A  j  —  AAA  A  0  ranted  Harmless,  Pure  and  ■  heap. 

P It F.8IvR vaLINE  will  keep  Milk  Sweet  f-opi  4  to  Odav.  In  hot  wealher.  so  Ihnt  nil  the  Cream  ran  be  ob- 
lalnctl  and  the  Skim  Milk  still  loft  Sweet  to  make  lnt  .  c  i  so  or  for  olht  r  uses.  Send  for  new  Cata  oguo. 

BURRF.LL  &  WHITMAN,  J-ittlo  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CII1PIJV  &  SMITH,  Poullney5Vt. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Wooster  Creamery  and  Surprise  Churn 


THE  WOOSTER 

CREAMERY 

is  perfect  i  n  pri nciple 
aiul  in  operation. 

Can  be  used  with  LESS 
ICE  and  LA  BOR  than  any 
otherCKEAMERY  in  the 
market. 


£HU"i 


THE 


took  tho  Special  Prize  of 
$ 30.00  at  tlie  International 
Dairy  Fair,  held  in  N.  Y., 
Dec.,  1879.  It  always  ukes 
the 

Highest  Awards 

when  on  exhibition.  Dairy 
mu  give  this  your  attentioa 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  LETTERS  PATENT.  CIRCULARS  FREE* 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Full  Outfits  furnished.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


CHILDS  &  JONES, 


Successors  to 

JONES,  FAULKNER  &  CO. 


UITCA,  N.  V. 


MOSELEY’S  CABINET  CREAMERY. 

“  The  Standard  Cream-Raising  Appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  Period.” 

(CREAMERY  AND  REFRIGERATOR  COMBINED.) 

Has  taken  more  FIRST  PREMIUMS  and  MEDALS 
than  any  similar  apparatus  in  America. 

Rjq  tires  less  ice  to  operate  it  than  any  other  Portable 
Creanery  on  the  market.  Is  protected  by  letters  patent. 
Infringes  no  Patent  on  Device  or  Process. 

A  GENTS  WANTED. 

For  circulars  address  the  manufacturers, 

MOSELEY  &  STODSAKD  M’F’fi  C0-,  Poultney,  YL 


REID, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

Improved  Butter 
Shipping-  Boxen, 

CREAMERS 
Butter  Workers,  Etc, 


The  most  effective 
and  convenient 

Daii*y  Goods 

made. 

Send  for  circulars. 


1 


A.  II.  REID,  26  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAYNARD’S  RIFLES  AND  SHOT  GUNS 


PRICES  reduce:. 

1 1  '<  'Turner  Pvnctiee,  ni  nil  mngeii  the  “JJAYj 

l»  ”  tin  re  mm l»lr t «dy  euppllea  tlie  Witotu  of  Want' rn  v)  d 
sportsmen  tetter  illy*  than  nny  other  HIM"  In  the  world,  SB 1  UiOI  y 
barrels  can  be  used  on  one  stock:  and  for  'icon  racy,  convenience, 
ilurnbillty  a  d  safety.  Is  not  excelled.  Kemt  for  TlUHtrated  Oataligue 
describing  the  new  nitncliuiunt  lor  u,lng  rlui  and  centre-lire 
r -nui  unltlon. 

MASS.  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  McL.,  Okolona ,  Miss.: — How  Bhould  I 
treat  the  teat  of  a  cow  which  has  been  split 
up  about  1%  inch  by  a  dog’s  bite?  Each  Bide 
of  the  split  has  healed  separately,  and  when 
the  other  teats  are  milted  the  milk  flows 
from  the  split  one  also. 

Ans.— This  should  have  been  avoided  by 
proper  treatment  at  the  first.  Now  it  will  be 
a  somewhat  troublesome  business.  When  the 
cow  is  dry,  the  sides  of  the  split  must  be  de¬ 
prived  of  skin  by  blistering  ointment  or  by 
the  knife — the  former  is  the  better  plan — the 
parts  are  then  to  be  brought  together  and 
held  securely  by  two  stitches  or  by  India- 
rubber  sticking  plaster.  Ask  your  family 
doctor  to  make  the  operation  for  you. 
- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

♦“Too  late  to  whet  the  sword  when  the 
trumpet  sounds  to  draw  it.”  But  never  too 
late  to  whet  your  appetite  by  taking  Kidney- 
Wort,  restoring  health  and  making  yourself  a 
well,  strong,  hearty  man.  It  is  unequalled  as 
a  remedy  for  all  liver,  bowels  and  kidney  dis¬ 
eases.  All  druggists  keep  and  recommend  it. 
— Adv. 


FOR 

Cheese  Factories,  Creameries, 
and  Da  ries. 

I.  A.  A  S'  UP  RIGHT  G\NO  PRESS,  CARTER’S  LIQ¬ 
UID  REN  NETT  EXTRACT,  W'RlGimiAN’S  COOL¬ 
ING  VAT. 

Ft-st  cl  88  outfits  "f  the  most  modern  apparatus  a 
specialty 

l if"  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  8.  CARTER,  Syracnse,  N.  Y. 

CHEESE 

MAKERS’ 

SUPPLIES 

AND  OUTFITS. 

Pot  Hie  best  goods  and  lowest  prices,  address 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON, 

TJtica,  UST.  Y. 

miaul  steam” engTnes7 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  gO  L®  R 


I  A  NEW  DISCOVER/,  j 

L  tP"For  several  years  we  hare  furnished  the  ’ 
Pnalrymen  of  America  with  an  exceUent  arts- . 
f  fldnl  colorforbutter;  so  meritorious  that  It  met  \ 
■  with  great  eneeen*  everywhere  receiving  the  « 
£  highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International  | 

I  Dairy  Fairs. 

fjyBiit  Ivy  patient  ami  scientific  chemical  re- . 
search  wo  have  Improved  in  several  points,  and  \ 
now  offer  this  now  color  as  the  bent  in  the  world.  « 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It^ 

Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the  \ 

Strongest,  Brightest  and 

Cheapest  Color  Made,  ( 

tiTAnd,  while  prepared  In  oil.  Is  so  compound-  . 
cd  that  It  Is  impossible  lor  It  to  become  rancid.  * 
|  t  vTBEWARE  of  nil  Imitations,  and  of  all  . 
,v  other  oil  colors,  for  they  are  lluble  to  become  1 
L  rancid  and  spoil  the  but  ter. 

I  EjTIf  yon  cannot  get  t  ho  "Improved"  write  us  ’ 
►  to  know  whore  ami  how  to  got  It  without  extra  ( 
1  expense.  (1#)  > 

WELLS,  MCHAKltSOS  A  CO.,  Bui-Umdon,  Vt.  | 


THE  COOLEY  CREINIERS. 

Not  only  the  Pioneer  of  all  portable  Creameries  on  the  market, 
but  the  acknowledged  STANDARD  MLLK  SETTING  APP A 
RATTJS  OF  THE  WORLD.  IS  DaIlY  USE  IS  OVER  18,0X1  FACTOR- 
Tn.q  xND  DaIIUICH* 

W«  are  ncicnowledgrd  to  bo  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
this  class  of  good*  In  <mr  own  country  or  Europe. 

It  Is  for  our  Interest,  alike  with  ourpatrons.  for  ua  to  furnish 
the  Best,  Cheapest,  anil  must  EconoinlCul  Creamers 
for  use  that  can  possibly  be  made.  We  have  always  endeavored 


lng  to  us  to  know  that  the  dairymen  who  have  used  our  Cream¬ 
ers  are  of  the  same  opb  Ion,  and  at  the  numerous  Fairs 
throuhout  the  World,  wherever  our  Creamers  have  been  ex 
hibltt  d,  they  have  not  failed  toaward  them  and  their  products, 

The  Highest  Honors, 

The  following  Is  a  partial  list  of  the  more  important 


GOLD  MEDAL,  Paris,  1879. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  London,  1879. 

GOLD  MEDAL  and  SWEEPSTAKES,  International. 

Dairy  Fair,  Mew  York,  I  878  and  1879. 

SILVER  MEDALS,  New  England  Fair, 
and  Vermont  State  Fair. 

SILVER  MEDAL,  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanics’  Association,  1881. 

SILVER  MEDAL,  Pa.  State  Fair,  1881. 
MEDAL  and  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  American  Institute,  New  York,  1881. 

MEDAL  and  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  Cincinnati  Exposition, 

1879,  1880  and  1881. 

MEDAL  and  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  National  Fair, 

Washington,  1880  and  1881. 

FIRST  PREMIUM  at  nearly  every  State  Fair  where 

Exhibited,  and  the  Largest  Yield  of  any  Factory  or 
Dairy  in  the  great  Dairy  State  of  Iowa,  1880. 


We  give  these  facts  in  detail  In  the  Dairyman,  a  paper  pub. 
Uahed  by  us,  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  free  to  any 
oue  upon  application,  cither  to  ourselves  or  our  agents.  This 
paper  also  contains  a  large  number  of  tcstlmonl  .lsfrom  persors 
who  have  used  the  Cooley  Creamers  for  several  years,  and 
know  from  experience  the  benefits  to  bo  derived  from  them. 


COOLEY  CABINET CRSAMEP 


Made  in  Four  Styles  and 

Ten  Sizes  each  •  ig 

THEY  SEIM  ATJTOMATICALLI  |fl 

With  or  without  removing-  the  Cans 
from  the  Water-tank. 

Extensive  y  used  by  Factories  operated  on  the 

Cream  Gathering  PTan. 

BE^T  AND  CHEAPEST  —No  inside  fixtures,  always  right  side  up. 
cove'  coming  off  and  letting  the  cream  all  on  the  iloor.  Easiest  to 
ever  gained  In  popularity  as  fast,  which  Is  proved  by  the  wonderful  Increase  in  sales 
the  last  three  vears-nmouuf lng  to  more  than  four  hundred  per  cent.  Nine  sties 
made.  Churning  for  one  cow  to  sixty. 


c0°UYTCf?^ 
— fLEVATOR. 


DAVIS  SWING  CHURN 


EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKER. 


NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTER 


all  portions  of  butter 
equally  well;  does  not  break  the 
grain  of  the  butter.  Is  both  a 
lever  and  roller.  Combines  all  the 
good  points  of  both.  More  exten¬ 
sively  used  than  any  other  worker. 


Works 


The  strongest, tru¬ 
est,  chenpext  and 


handiest  of  all  the 


lever  printers. 


Three  sizes  made. 


jgy  Illustrated  circulars  of  all  above  implements  sent  free. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


the  hay.  It  Iasi: 
and  bottom  of  t 


Tlor  toany  for*  made,  as  It  grnpplnt,  the  top  jut  we! 


BUTTE  ll-WORKER. 

Operating  on  the  principle  of  direct 
and  poiaerful  prcMunh  Instead  of 
rolling,  grinding,  or  sl.d  ng  upon  the 
butler,  works  in  the  salt  ns  well. 
Certain,  easy,  tjuiok,  strong,  cheap. 
Send  for  full  iWerlptlvo  <  Irculnrs  to 


Churn «  of  the  Country.  TRY  ONE. 
Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

PORTER  BLANCHARD' 8  SONS, 

Concord,  N.  11. 


The  Autophone. 

THE  FINEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

Automatic  Musical  Instrument 

EVER  OFFERED. 

Send  for  Circular  nnl  CATALOGUE  OF  MUSIC 

ADDRESS 

THE  AUTOPHONE  COMPANY, 
Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


BUY  PORTER’S  HAY  CARRIER. 


J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa.  Ill. 


BADGER  STATE 

Butter  Color. 

Received  the  only  honorable  ment  Ion  grant'  d  to  nnv 

Butter  Color  at  the  International  Pile  F-dr  of  187$. 
If  not  for  oale  by  i  our  dealer,  send  for  circular,  Ac  .  to 
the  manufacturer,  E.  SHELDON,  Fort  Atkinson,  Win 


It  is  Warbaxted  to  be 

At.l.  lllOIIT.  YOU  RUN  SO 
RISK  t\  til' VINO  ON  1C. 

Send  for  Circular*  with 
full  details  of  either  or 
both  th.-se  articles  to  the 

UNION  MAN’F’G  CO  ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BLANCHARD  CHURN 

Flvn  sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies. 
Five  sixes  for  Factory  use.  Perfect 
stock  and  the  best  work.  Strong,  sim¬ 
ple,  efficient,  convenient  and  durable. 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION. 

The  Improved 


THE  GLOBE 
WdSdDOo HD 
/*  Add  the  Rent, 


PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS, 
Concord,  H. 


Lost  Money 

On  all  I  raised  by  not  weighing  for  myself.  For  price 
of  every  sine  scale,  freight  paid,  address  JONES  of 
Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


^JPortersH 

GRAPPLE  FORK  ' 

Motior 

IN  HORSE 

J’y  Forks. 


the  acknowledged  standard  Carrier  of  America  ; 
von  euu  then  manufacture  and  use  my  new  Inven¬ 
tion,  represented  by  cut,  without  p  >ylng  royalty, 
if  you  use  auy  other  Carrier,  send  $1.  and  1  will 
send  the  Porter  Pat  nt  Single-Tree  and  Sling,  wi>  h 
ignt  tonso  It.  No  Carrier  perfect  without  U.  The 
Porter  Carrier  was  awarded  first  premiums  u  t  the 
Minnesota,  Iowa.  Missouri  and  Illinois  Stuto  F  tps, 
ml  the  Ure..t  SL  Louis  Exposition  of  isso  nrnl  1  i 
over  nil  others.  A*k  your  flea  er  for  them,  or  sent 
f  >r  Illustrated  rlrcuUr.  Tho  accompanying  vu 
represent  my  new  Grapple  or  Spear- Pol  tiled  Hay  Fork. 

It  works  oerfectly.  entering  the  hay  easily. as  the  Joints  are  spear-shaped,  in 


circulars. 

1  also  have  a  plan  for  n  model  barn,  with  a  diagram  showing  style  of  build  I 
and  a  detailed  description  of  same,  with  builders’  estimate  of  miiterl  ils  glvp. 
size  of  each  piece  of  timber,  number  of  shingles,  and  pounds  of  nails  used  In  L 
construction.  I  will  send  same  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


Simple,  Reliable  and  Economical. 

We  sell  aTwo-HottsE  tower  en-  . 
aiHE  and  BoiLBK.liUc  engraving,  for  A 
churning  pumping  water,  grind- 
ng  cutting  or  steaming  feed  at 
V 195,  complete  ami  ready  to  run.  K*' 
Hoder  made  entirely  ol  Wrought  flki 
Iron,  and  tested  to  t;o  pounds  M 
pressure  to  the  squaic  Inch.  JJrjfj 
Larger  sizes  ad  equally  low  ✓/--l I 
prices.  Seud  for  illustrated  (Hug® 
price  list.  , 

CHAS.  P.  WILLARD  A  CO., 

ao  LA  SAL L8  ST^  CHICAGO. 


LINC  OLN  PATFNT 
CHANNEL  CAN  OKEIHIERY. 

It  ChIIm  for  leas  than  H  tlio  Ice! 

Deep-set Ung  pi-rfcC'i-d .  G«-ts nil  i lie Ci cam 
iu  lea*  than  ton  hours  with  ordinary  well 
water,  or  v  1th  It. is  than  one- fourth  tho  lee 
called  for  bv  any  other  process  One  tom  of 
ice  will  r.ivu  more  mutter  than  VO UCaN 
OK’  WITH  FIVE  TONS  of  lev.  In  any  other 
Creamery.  Special  attention  uiven  to  fit¬ 
ting  up  large.  Creameries, 

Agents  wanted. 

Send  for  circular. 

\V  .  E.  LINCOLN,  Wnrren,  [fins*. 


THE  BABY’S  HAND. 


Mbs  Arnold  was  showing  a  friend  through 
her  pretty  new  house  which  was  undergoing 
a  second  and  final  coat  of  inside  paint,  and 
gave  promise  of  being  as  aesthetically  beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  ilecorative  fervor  of  the  age  de¬ 
manded,  the  color  being  a  delica  te  shell  pink 
like  the  inside  of  a  rose. 

“Isn’t  it  lovely,”  Baid  Mrs.  Arnold  admir¬ 
ingly  to  her  friend.  “  You  see  that  is  an  east 
room,  and  so  it  is  to  have  the  tints  of  the 
morning.  Some  might  think  it  too  delicate 
for  every  day  use.  but  I  shall  make  that  very 
delicacy  a  means  of  education.  1  have  taught 
baby  already  t  hat  she  cannot  touch  it.  *  Come 
hpre  dimple’  to  the  little  one  toddling  behind 
her.  ‘  Baby  won’t  touch  the  pretty  paint.” 

“Baby  won’t,”  cooed  the  little  one  in  its 
sweet  idiom,  and  giving  it  a  kiss  and  an  ai- 
rniring  c  rese,  the  young  mother  pointed  out 
to  her  friend  the  beauty  of  the  window  em¬ 
brasure  and  the  view  it  commanded. 

“I  shall  sit  here  Summer  afternoons  with 
baby.  Won't  it  be  lovely?  Lace  curtains 
within  and  green  vines  without.  It  will  be  a 
picture  and  a  poem  both.” 

And  they  strolled  on,  leaving  the  two-year- 
old  baby  looking  with  far  seeing  eyes  through 
the  pretty  window,  and  it  was  not  the  rosy 
tint  <  f  the  paint,  nor  the  flush  of  healthy 
childhood  that  spread  slowly  over  the  little 
face,  and  sent  a  tired  little  head  to  seek  In 
vain  for  rest  on  its  mother’s  bosom.  All 
thought  of  the  tributaries  of  beanty  or  art 
passed  from  the  mind  of  the  young  mother  as 
the  saw' her  darling’s  fever  flushed  face,  and 
she  locked  the  beautiful  east  room  and  left  it 
to  the  gloom  and  solitude  until  the  crisis 
was  past ! 

“And  the  dear  little  hands,  like  rose  leaves 
Dropped  from  a  rose,  lay  still, 

Never  to  snatch  at  the  sunshine 
That  crept  to  the  shrouded  sill.” 

Yes,  it  came  to  that!  and  an  awful  empti¬ 
ness  of  all  life,  and  then  a  hard,  rebellious 
acquiescence  in  the  decree  of  fate,  and  one 
bright  day  the  mother  went  into  the  pretty 
east  room,  and  with  her  friend  lived  over  that 
day  when  they  had  last  stood  there,  and 
looked  with  exceeding  bitterness  on  the  tinted 
color  that  was  to  havo  made  ull  her  Summer 
bright.  And  what  could  brighten  it  now? 

Ah,  me  I  how  strange  that  w  hen  the  voice 
of  redeeming  love  says:  “My  peace  I  give 
unto  you,”  we  will  have  none  of  it.  If  Mrs. 
Arnold  had  read  on  the  walls  in  letters  of 
light.  “Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled”  she 
would  never  have  heeded,  and  when  her 
friend  pointing  through  the  window  to  the 
blue  sky  beyond  said  tenderly,  trustingly, 
“she  is  safe,”  the  mother  cast  down  her  heavy 
tcar-dimmed  eyes,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy 
kissed  again  and  again  one  single  blemish  in  the 
smooth  painting  of  the  window  sill.  What  was 
it?  Only  the  dear,  dear  hand  of  her  baby  im¬ 
printed  there — the  little  hand,  which  had  been 
laid  one  moment  on  the  wet  paint  that  had 
moulded  it  into  this  perfect  shape,  and  that 
now  seemed  to  point  and  lieckon  the  way  she 
had  gone;  a  baby’s  sinless  band  that  would 
some  day  be  reached  out  to  welcome  her — 
“"With  the  light  of  Heaven  thereon.” 
- - 

SWEET  SIXTEEN. 


go  away  to  somebody  who  is  ready.  Don’t 
live  under  the  impression  that  you  must  ac 
cept  the  first  love-sick  youth  who  proposes. 
Be  patient,  deliberate  and  sagacious.  There 
is  a  world  of  happiness  for  you  between  16 
and  20.  The  world  would  be  a  dreary  old 
waste  if  it  were  not  for  the  6weet  faces  of 
young  girls  with  their  piquant  sayings  and 
melting  smiles.  Your  father  has  bought  you 
a  piano,  and  you  have  learnt  how  to  play 
after  many  long  and  wearisome  lessons.  Don’t 
spoil  all  by  getting  married,  for  after  that 
you  won’t  have  much  nee  for  your  piano. 
After  you  have  reached  20  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  the  matrimonial  problem  with  some 
seriousness.  And  even  then,  if  you  have  a 
good  home,  you  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  solve 
it. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

Middle  Life. — “It  is  a  solemn  thought 
and  feeling  connected  with  middle  life,”  says 
the  late  eloquent  P.  W.  Robertson,  “that 
life's  last  business  is  begun  in  earnest;  and  it 
is  then,  midway  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave,  that  a  man  begins  to  marvel  that  be 
let  the  days  of  bis  youth  go  by  so  half- 
enjoyed.  It  Is  the  pensive  autumn  feeling;  it 
is  the  sensation  of  half-sadness  that  we  ex¬ 
perience  wheu  the  longest  day  of  the  year  is 
passed,  and  every  day  that  follows  is  shorter, 
and  the  lighter  and  feebler  shadows  tell  that 
nature  is  hastening  with  gigantic  footsteps 
to  her  winter  grave.  So  does  man  look  back 
upon  bis  youth.  When  the  first  gray  hairs 
become  visible,  when  the  unwelcome  truth 
fastens  itself  upon  the  mind  that  a  man  is  no 
longer  going  up  hill,  but  down,  and  the  sun 
is  always  westering,  he  looks  back  on  things 
behind,  when  we  were  children.  But  now 
there  lies  before  us  manhood,  with  its  earnest 
work,  and  then  old  age,  and  then  the  grave, 
and  then  home.  There  is  a  second  youth  for 
man  better  and  holier  than  his  first,  if  he  will 
look  forward,  and  not  backward.” 


Tbe  Rural  has  at  last  found  one  animal 
that  is  fond  of  Prickly  Comfrey — the  great 
fodder  plant.  The  animal  was  a  constipated 
dog. 


J.  E.  Porter  of  Ottawa,  Ill.,  Manufacturer 
of  Porter’s  Celebrated  Hay  Carriers,  Porter 
Hay  Derricks,  Ilorse  Hay  Forks,  New  Hay 
Sweep,  Porter's  Patent  Single  Tree  and  Sling, 
and  all  kinds  of  bay  gathering  machinery  has 
had  another  very  successful  season.  His  in¬ 
ventions  stand  at  the  head  of  the  market.  He 
will  be  Lund  at  all  tbe  principal  fairs  where 
he  expects  as  usual  to  carry  off  ail  the  first 
premiums.  lie  is  prepared  at  all  times  to  fur¬ 
nish  full  particulars  in  reference  to  his  Haying 
Implements.  Drop  him  a  line  for  circulars, 
etc.—  Adv. 


FOUTZ’S 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDERS 


No  House  will  die  of  Colic,  Bore  or  Luxe  Fz- 
vek,  if  Foutz’s  Powders  are  used  In  time. 

Foulz'S  Powders  will  cure  and  prevent  Hoo  Cholera. 

Fnutz'*  Powder*  will  prevent  Hacks  in  Fowls. 

Foutz's  Powder*  will  increase  ilia  quantity  of  milk 
and  cream  twenty  per  cent.,  arid  make  tbe  butter  firm 
and  *weet. 

Font*'*  Powder*  will  cure  or  prevent  almost  evert 
Dist  to  which  Horses  and  Cattle  are  subject, 

Foi-TZ'B  PownrKS  WILL  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 

Sold  everywhere. 


DAVID  E.  F0UT2,  Proprietor, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Be  glad  that  you  are  a  little  girl  yet.  Keep 
your  childhood  as  long  as  you  can.  Those 
days  are  the  happiest  you  ever  can  know  in 
all  your  life. 

You  may  believe  that  to  be  grown  up,  and 
to  have  the  pleasures  of  society,  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but  you  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in 
your  life.  With  womanhood  comes  duties, 
o  res,  anxieties,  of  which  you  have  no  knowl- 
t  ilge.  To  marry  means  generally  to  leave 
home  and  begin  a  new  life  that  may  be  full  of 
trials  and  troubles,  pretty  as  tbe  bride  looks 
in  her  wedding  finery. 

In  these  last  school  days,  with  no  greater 
anxiety  than  your  music  lessons,  and  encom¬ 
passed  by  the  affection  of  your  parents,  warm 
and  6nug  in  the  home- nest,  with  no  more 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  than  a 
newly -hatched  Spring  bird  has  of  Winter- 
How  many  a  stylish  woman  envies  you,  even 
as  you  envy  her  gorgeous  robes  and  her  train 
of  admirers.  Be  content.  Time  will  pass  all 
too  quickly.  Yen  will  have  many  years  in 
which  to  wish  yourself  a  little  girl  again. 
Linger  on  the  threshold  where  “womanhood 
and  childhood  meet”  as  long  as  you  may. 

Don’t  rush  into  matrimony,  my  dear  young 
ladies ;  enjoy  vour  youth  while  yon  can.  If 
you  are  but  16,  don’t  allow  any  such  idea  to 
get  into  your  head  for  at  least  four  years. 
Don’t  even  run  the  risk  of  it  by  permitting 
any  young  man  to  get  so  far  as  the  proposing 
point.  Fight  him  off,  and  make  him  wait  or 


PROFESSOR 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

in  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Ho  refold  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Romford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


H.  HI.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  loo  and  If*  Reade  St.,  T 


32  PAGE  CATALOGUE  of  Latest  novel- 

lies  free  to  all  Agents  wutited.  Address 
Ohas,  Fopsom,  108  Chambers  st..  N.  Y.  City. 


GOOD  FOR  IAN  AND  BEAST. 


GOOD  FOR  MAN. 

Inflimmstlon  of  afl  kind*,  Diphtheria,  Wounds, 
Sruii-en,  Burns,  Sprains,  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat, 
Swelling  of  the  Glands,  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes, 
Broken  /'reset.  Frost  Bite*.  Chilblains,  Piles,  Bee 
Stings  and  all  sores. 

GOOD  FOR  BEAST. 

Fresh  Wound*,  Galls,  sprains.  Bruises,  Cracked 
Heel,  Bing  Bone.  Poll  Evil,  W  ind  Gulls,  Spavins, 
Sweeney.  Founder.  Lameness,  Sand  Cracks,  Scratches 
or  Grease,  Mange,  Horse  Distempers,  eta,  eta 

Cures  Garget,  Sore  Teats  and  Bags. 

and  all  Sorbs  aj>l  Sweluxos  nr  Cow*  and  Oxen. 


For  more  extended  remarks  and  for  a  large  number 
Of  testimonial*  voluntarily  sent  tons  by  the  persons 
whose  signature*  are  attached,  we  refer  you  to  our 
Circular  Pamphlet  aroun  each  bottle 
We  would  say  to  Livery  Siable  Keepers,  make  it  a 
point  never  to  bo  without  this  trreat  remedy.  It  laa 
cheap,  efficient  and  suhk  medicine  With  tills  "Der 
mador,”  there  is  no  such  word  as  "fail."  It  never 
blisters,  but  cools.  Price,  25aud  50  cents.  Sold  byall 
druggists.  D,  RANSOM.  SON  &  CO.. 

Biiilulo.  N.  Y. 


The  Satvatorfor  Invalids  and  the  Aged.  Art 
IncomparableAllmentforthe  Crowihand 
Protection  of  Infanta  and  Children, 

A  Superior  Nutritive  In  Continued 
Fevers,  and  a  Reliable  Re  nedlal 
Agent  In  all  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and 
Intestines. 


►pHIS  justly  eel ebratsd  Dlntstlo  Preparation  1*.  In 
composition,  principally  tbs  GLUTEN  derived 
1  from  the  WHITE  WINTER  FLINT  WHEAT 
CEREAL,  a  .olid  extract,  the  Invention  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  Chemist.  It  h»*  not  only  been  highly  recom¬ 
mended  but  certified  to  by  a  large  no  mbor  of  chemists 
and  phy sic iauB--repreaen tint:  a  very  high  decree  of 
medical  aoienoe-a.  the  SAFEST.  MOST  ACCEPTA¬ 
BLE  and  RELTARLF.  FOOT)  for  the  GROWTH 
and  PROTECTION  of  INFANTS  and  CHILDREN 
and  for  Mother*  lacking  Sufficient  Nourishment 
for  their  offspring. 

Unlike  those  preparations  made  from  animal  or 
vinous  matter,  which  are  liable  to  stimulate  the 
brain  and  irritaie  the  digestive  organs,  it  embraces 
in  its  elementary  composition— 

Thatwhloh  mokes  strong  Bone  and  Muscle, 
That  which  makes  good  Flesh  and  Blood. 
'.  hat  which  Is  easy  of  Digestl on- -never  con¬ 
stipating.  That  which  Is  kind  and  friendly 
to  the  Brain,  and  that  which  acts  as  a 
preventive  of  those  Intestinal  Disorders 
Incidental  to  Childhood. 

And,  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  ooncelve  of 
anything  In  Food  or  Deeoort  more  Creamy  or  De¬ 
licious.  or  morn  Nourishing  otid  Htrunptlioning  as 
an  aliment  in  Fevers.  Pulmonary  Complaints, 
Dyspepsia  and  General  Debility.  It«  Rare  Medicinal 
Excellence  in  all  Intestinal  DI*o**ea,  especially  in 

Dysentery,  Chronic  Diarrhoea  and  Cholera 
Infantum, 

HAS  BEEN  INCONTESTABLY  TIIOVEN. 


S^TSOID  BY DRUGGISTS^ 

IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

JOKNCARLE&SONS; 

^.NEW  YOILK. 


Known  throughout  the  World  ns  the  most 

Perfect  Fitting 


CORSET 


MA  DE. 

They  give  com¬ 
plete  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  are 
warranted  to 
■jp  wear  twice  ns 
lougr-sordlna- 
ry  Corsets. 
They  received 
thn  highest 
award  of  Paris 
E  Xp  o  8 1 1 1  o  n, 
World’s  Fair  In 
London,  Cen¬ 
tennial  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and 
American  I  a- 
stUuto  Fair, 
New  York. 

This  oui  1*  » 
correct  re pre- 
Hontnt  Ion  or 
our  R  H  dual¬ 
ity.  If  ><>u  can¬ 
not  find  this  most  desirable  Corset  where  you  are  am 
customed  to  purchase,  wo  will  S'-nd  H  for  ONE 
DOLLAR,  postage  free.  The  best  value  In  the 
world  for  the  money  Our  celebrated  (1  extra 
Quality,  81.50.  Fcriwnul  Il.mr,8*.l2fi 
Send  for  <ffl*er/nN>'«  Crttnlnn’ir  ot  other  StulCH 

♦THOMSON.'  LANGDON  A.  CO,.!N.  Y. 


day  at  home.  Rumples  worth  $5  fre 
3p«f  10  A  V  Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


i  For  pamphlets  describ. 


H 11 1 _ I  IP  I?  Sink  "tho  'great  Aiivnttt 

B  ■■  ■■  !■  ■  (.'{■ow*  Hulling AUacfanpttf 

write  Tot  AULT  MAN  A  T  AY  LOR  GO,  Mouetleld.  a 


Is  the  best  and  most  nxreenhln  nrepnr.ition 

in  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorders  that 
attend  it. 


Ladles  and  children,  and  those  who  dislike  talcing 
pills  and  nauseous  medicines,  are  especially  pleased 
with  Its  agreeable  qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  may  be  nsed  In  all 
ca<es  that  need  the  aid  of  a  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperient  medicine  and  while  It  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  agents  named,  It  la  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  objections  common  to  1  hem.  Packed  in 
bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25 ct.s.  Large  Boxes,  50  cts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUGGISTS. 


Swedish  Insect  Powder  Kills 

POTATO  bugs 

.t.vw  -ii /,  rnovn i.e so.au  pr«.WLY. 

It,  will  thoroughly  exterminate  Roaches,  Ants.  Bed 
bugs,  Fleas.  Llco.  Tobacco  and  Cotton  Worms,  Moths, 
Etc.  It  Is  safe.  sure,  cleanly  and  cheap.  It  will  not 
poison  animals  or  fowls.  Sample  packages,  by  mall, 
81  cents,  postpaid  Stamps  taken.  Circular's  free. 
Agents  Wanted.  A-'dress 

J.  II  JOHNSTON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^  mom-poisonous 


(it Ur, dal  la  (J  S  \  -  3,  1K77) 

MORRIS  LITTLE  &  SOX.  Proprietors  and  Manuf’rs. 

Is  superior  to  all  other  dip*,  as  it  Is  used  cold. 

Is  cheaper,  for  1  gallon  is  suflloloat  for  WO  gallons  of 
oold  water. 

I*  warm  and  protecting  to  the  skin,  water-proofing  It 
against  wet  weather,  and  perfectly  safe  to  use  In 
the  coldett  w.-At  her. 

Increases  quantity  and  Improves  quality  of  the  wool , 
for  wool  twice  dipped  has  been  declared  worth  $1 
per  "tod”  J.K  lb*  j  more  money. 

Is  a  sure  cure  and  remedy  as  follows  : 

8HEEP— Scab,  Ticks.  Line,  Fly  and  Maggots.  Foot-rot. 
Grub  lu  the  head  and  Worms  In  the  Throat  In 
Lambs,  "  Lntnbrlz  " 

HORSES  Mange,  I  ice,  Thrush,  Greaae,  Cracked 
Heels,  Saddle  and  other  Galls,  Bots.  Lung  disease. 

CATTLE— Lice,  Foot-and-mouth  disease;  prevent* 
Abortion. 

DOG  Mango  npd  Flea* ;  makes  the  coat  vlossy. 

HOGS  Mnuge  mot  Lice.  Internally  for  worms  in  all 
animals;  ulcers  and  wounds  of  all  kinds. 

POTJLTitY—  Fleas  ami  Lice.  Purities  tho  bouses. 

HORTICULTURE  Aplo*.  Blight,  Seale  on  Orange 
Trees.  Bark  Lice.  Vtiist  In  Carrots. 

Price,  single  gallon.  $4;  Two  Gallon*  and  upwards, 

$1.80.  senator  many  recent  U.  8  testimonial*  to 
T.  \V  LAWFOlI  l>.  GcnT  Agent. 

My  Agency  established  April,  1879. 

(■Mention  thla  paper  J  25)0  TL  C  bnac  Hi.. 

RalLinrere,  i>ld. 


B®  fijl  In  abundance. — S!5  Million  pounds 
L  fi  V  Imported  last  year.— Prices  lower 
r  U  »\  than  ever.— Agents  warned.— Don't 
|  Lu  ||  waste  time.— Bend  lor  circular. 

10  lbs.  Good  Black  or  Mixed,  for  §1. 
10  lbs.  Fine  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $2. 
10  lbs.  Choice  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $3. 

Bend  for  pound  sample,  17  cts.  extra  for  postage. 
Then  get  up  a  club.  Choicest  Tea  Id  the  world.— 
Largest  variety.— Pleases  everybody.— Oldest  Tea 
House  In  America.— No  chronio. — No  Humbug. — 
Straight  business.— Value  for  money. 

JtOB’T  WELLS. 43  Vescy  St„N.  V.. P.O.Box  128?. 


Cent  Free. 


Your  name  on  a  postal  card  mailed  to  JONES  ol 
Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  tho  hu¬ 
morous  scalo  story. 


SENT  POST  PAID. 

Don’t  kill  the  flsli  by 
tearing  the  hook  out,  but. 
use  C.  Hymer*’  Self- Atl 
justing  Fish  Hook  Hold¬ 
er;  bold*  tho  finirllest 
hook  up  to  <'ne  to  n  801b. 
11 -k.  Pull  tho  knob  to 
raise  jaws,  then  Insert 
hook;  proa*  Oil  knob  ami 
jaw*  will  n-IJust  them 
solves  around  bo-  k.  Tho 
greater  the  strain  on 
hook  the  firmer  It  IsbelU. 
The  coll  spring  keeps 
Jaw#  lu  p'Oee.  To  rc- 
irnivB  <-r  to  leave  hook  In 
tish.  pul  i  knob  same  us  !••- 
sorting  hook.  Two  sizes, 
H  ox.  ntidHoz.  One.  two 
and  three  -cent  stamps 
taken.  V  hi  to  metal,  kt'e. ; 
nickel  plalcd,  25C  :  sil¬ 
ver  plat eil, 89c.  t  gold  on-' 
silver  nlntad  for  charms, 
Ode  Liberal  discount  lo 
denlcrJ  uud  npoiita.  Ad 
drew)  C  IIVMEB8  Box 
-MUD  or  803.8  Broadway. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 


Stevens’  Patent  Breech-Loading 


SPORTING  RIFLES. 


Double  and  Single-Barrel  Shot-Guns,  Pocket 
Rifles,  Pocket-Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hunter’s 
Pet  Rifles.  Special  attention  is  called  to  our 
Double  Breech  Loading  Guns.  They  ere  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction,  and  manufactured  with 
great  caro  from  tho  very  best  material.  They 
are  pronounced  by  experts  “the  best  gun  in 
the  market  for  tbe  money.”  fiend  for  eata- 
lootio  and  Reduced  Price  List.  Our  fihooting 
Gallery  Rifle  is  the  favorite  everywhere. 

J.  STEVENS  As  00.*  Chicopee  Fall*,,  Maw. 


The  RURAL  NEW  -YORKER’S 

REMARKABLE  CLUBBING  COMBINATIONS  FOR  1882-83. 


Three  of  the  Most  Enterprising  Journals  in  the  Country  Club  with  the  RURAL 


The  Inter-Ocean, 


A 11  Representative  Papers, 

New  York  World, 


Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Greatest  Amount  of  Reading  Matter  and  the  LOWEST  PRICES  of  any  Clubbing  Combination  Heretofore  Offered. 

The  rural  home  fully  cpplicd-lhc  nevra  of  the  world-the  most  trustworthy  agricultural  cad  horticultural  information-seeds,  plants-all  for  about  the  pnce  of  one  good  paper.  . 

Specimen  Copies  of  any  of  the  journals  here  announced  as  clubbing  with  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  will 
be  sent  wuhout  charge  to  all  who  apply.  The  application  however  must  e  made  to  the  journal  of  which 
Specimen  Copies  are  desired.  Send  for  them  !  Subscribe  through  the  Rural  New-Yorker^  - 


The  Weekly 


THE  NEW  YORK  , IT  leads  them  all. 


INTER-OCEAN,  Weekly 


AND 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Including  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution,  One  Year  for  $2.75. 

The  Most  Remarkable  Clubbine  Offer  Yet  Made. 

IN  NEWS-GETTING, 

EDITORIAL  ABILITY, 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

And  everything  that  goes  to  make 

A  First-Class  Newspaper, 

THE  INTER-OCEAN  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 

THE  WEEKLY  INTER-OCEAN 

Has  the  Largest  Circulation 

of  any  political  newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  paper  for  the  people,  is  a 
large  (juu-io,  witheeven  columns  to  the  page,  and  costs  only 

$1*15  POSTAGE  PAID. 


Its  Commercial  ancl  Agricultural 

Departments  are  ably  and  carefully  conducted,  and  are  as  reliable  as  any  published 
in  th'i  country.  It  is 

Ably  and  Earnestly  Opposed  to  Monopolies  and  Monopolists  of 

all  Descriptions, 

Aggressive  and  Conscientious. 

The  Persistent  Friend  of  the  People. 

‘Our  Curiosity  Shop,”  Woman’s  Kingdom  and  the  Home  Department, 

are  leading  and  interesting  features,  and  are  specially  popular  iu  the  family  with 
both  old  and  young. 

As  a  Political,  Literary  and  Family  Newspaper  The  Intcr-Ocean  is  unex¬ 
celled. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietors  of  the  INTER-OCEAN  to  spare  neither 
pains  nor  expense  to  keep  it  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  things. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe  for  the  WEEKLY 
INTER-OCEAN  and  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
both  one  year,  postage  paid,  for  only  $2.75. 

Address  for  Specimen  Copies  (Free), 

The  INTER-OCEAN. 


AND  THE 


Rural  New-Yorker 

INCLUDING  THE  BUBAL'S  FBEE 
SEED  DISTBIBUTION. 


ONE  YEAR 
FOR  ONLY 


$2.75 


A  Great  Newspaper. 
THE  NEW  YORK 

WEEKLY  WORLD. 

A,  LARGE 


INppIHv  detroitfree  press 

V  V  w  w  IV I  j  The  Liveliest  Weekly  in  Amerioa. 

IT  LEAD 3  IN  CIRCULATION. 

Ill  II  IT  LEADS  IN  HUMOR. 

■  Ml  A  U  I  #1  IT  LEADS  IN  SKETCHES. 

WW  II  I  I  II  IT  LEADS  IN  EVERYTHING  THAT  GOES 

■  V  II  |  |  U  TO  MAKE  UP  A  BRIGHT,  READABLE 

*  •  w  ■  ■  CHATTY,  WEEKLY  FAMILY  PAPER. 

«  vrn  TT-TV  The  unlimited  worts  of  praise  bestewed  upon  it. 

ain  u  inn  and  fact  tbit  it  ia  universally  quoted  are  t  be  best 

evidences  of  its  unbounded  popularity  and  of  its 
^  m  .  peculiar  fitness  for  family  mooing. 

I  _  _  __ I  kl  _  _  _  .  1#  _  .  .  I  _  _  .  .  No  other  Journal  contains  so  many  attractive  and 

1 1 1^  O  I  111  U  111-  *  HKI7  Qr  origln«l  feature®.  Readers  of  every  class,  the  old 

||  ((I  fi  |  |  ■  K  llU  |  Ml  |%  rf  |  ana  the  young,  will  always  And  in  its  welt  flUed 

II  II  I  Ul  I1U  VW  I  Ul  l\U  I  columns  something  to  entertain  and  instruct  It  is 

unique  among  newsDapers;  there  is  no  other  like  it. 

"SSSZ”  DOWN  SOUTH  LETTERS 

ATiTT?  Tn?  A  ’D  ■■  —  It  tells  of  the  Soil,  Climate,  Crops  and  People  of 

UJN  Jal  X  JjAatu  O  |J  Tf"  various  Southern  States. 

FOR  ONLY  yi.l  0  ITS  WAR  SKETCHES 

-  Are  pronounced  by  Gen.  McClellan  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  *  truthful,  graphic  and  Impartial." 

M  .  -—T  Having  finished  in  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac  it  wUI 

K  lifSAOl  T\|  AllfCItOKlAr*  now  describe  the  Battles  of 

fl  Ulcdl  IltJWbpdptJr.  QRANT  SHERMAN,  BRAGG,  HOOD, 

TUT  N  L  \i/  Yfi  D  If  JOHNSTON  AND  OTHERS, 

Int  llt.Vv  TUnrV  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST.  It  Will  tell  you  of  the 

fights  of  the  Monitors  —  the  Siege  of  Sumpter— 
________  _  _  ______  the  Blockade  Running— the  Burning  of  Atlanta— The 

IIP  0"  1 9  I  1#  I  If  ft  n  I  Shelling  of  Charleston,  and  other  events  of  historic 

WEEKLY  WORLD.  -77-  r 

a  large  Its  Letters  from  Europe, 

Ul  fftlt  PQ  fTD  M P  WQDQDPP  AND  WnU“8TraQ  COaRKPO.vr.EXCE  FROM 

■DlfyirfU^U  ll  0  W  U|JU.p01 ,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  NEW  ORLEANS 

ror  One  Dollar  per  Year  or  50  cents  for  AND  OTHER  POINTS 

Six  Months,  or  30  cents  for  Three  will  be  continued,  lu  fac  ,  It  will  retatnall  that  has 

Months  Postaee-Paid  which  is  made  it  famous  iu  the  past,  and  add  features  to  make 

,  3  _  .  ’  it  doubly  famous  iu  the  future 

less  than  22  cent*  per  With  .  HE  FREE  PRESS  each  week  la  sent  ltsde- 

Week  by  the  Year.  Ugntfal  little  supplement. 

L  Special  Department  for  Every  Member  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

,  °f  the  Household.  it  la  the  «apedM property  of  the  ladies,  and  is  de 

I-  AH  the  news  complete  *.n  voted  to  the  discussion  of  social  and  domestic  topics 

2  The  Fai  mer  s  W  orld— A  full  page  of  Agrlcul  fancy  work,  toilet  and  rooking  recipes,  and  house 

tt8.  a%K.m  alt : parts  of  the  jrorld  c^e?of  THLE^mm^r  FKBt? PRESS  isb  on  -  UledYo 

C^' receive  a  copy  of  THE  HOUSEHOLD  without  extra 
'airy  Tales,  and  Sailor*'  V arns.  _  ZLg'  .  „  ...  ,  ,  _ 

5.  The  Housekeeper's  Columns— What  Every  Wo  TllO  DITCC  01  tllO  WCfifclV  Free 

nan  Wants  w  Know.  1  ...  .  “ 

6.  The  Veterinary  Department— With  prescriptions  Prp«a  ntlil  HftllSPllohl  lfi  A'Y  OO  IW>r 

tee  for  .til  Subscriber*.  and  full  instructions  Cor  the  Xlcao  UliU  XlUUSl  UOIU  la  9-.UU  pel 

r€^tThelbcst  *Chess  Column  la  the  World  forama  ^  Clir,  pOStllgC  pilld. 

"Soffit  Checker  Department  iu  the  World  for  subscribers  the  following  unparalleled 

mth  amateur  and  professional  plaver*.  To  every  one  who  sends  us  TWO  DOLLARS— 

0.  A  Cornier  for  tho  Young  *FoIka  Riddles,  Char*  the  regular  subscription  vrlee  ot*  tut*  paptr—vv  «  will 

ides,  PUMles,  Enigmas.  Acrostics,  etc.  .  .  ..  send  THE  WEEKLY  FREE  DRESS  and  HOUSEHOLD 

i0  Corap'ete  Market.  Reports— Unrivalled  in  detail  ONE  YEAR, and  In  nddliton  thereto— freeof  cost 

md  accuracy,  to  the  subscriber— one  copy  of 

ll.  Answers  to  Inquiries.  „ 

The  American  Popular 

‘■“J  M  „ .  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY, 

1  ah  **  HI  3  ■  Which  contains  every  useful  word  to  be  found  In  the 

tdi  hw  Ynnr  wftviY  wnnrn 

nfi  nr.TT  1  IllY  nLlALl  nullLU  [n  the  "Pronouncing  Dictionary"  con- 

1  U1J  HEM  1  U  it  IV  ll  Uiiuu  A  uuuu.  talus  many  pageaor  Information  upon  other  subjects, 

etna  Year  i.T  J  numbers),  noetnee  free,  l  leva  making  It  an  Indispensable  booked  reference  auda 
One  '  Thaitwu  wfntsVM  week!,  *1.0 "  compendium  of  facts  of  a  historical.  political  or 
rr  rinh  Yuan..  -  u,  Vira  runt  for  a  club  of  business  nature.  It  contains  overSOUpage*.  Is  printed 
thi  s enil  wwktv  for  ,i  eufb  o^tenj  the  Dally  Sl‘JlAeapi ty|K‘ 0,1  K'JOd  paI>er' ,lna  13  8tpOBgly  bouad 
for  a  club  of  fifty.  Liberal  cash  commissions  given ;  111  ®,owl> 

The  Best  Two  Dollars'  Dorth 

Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly.  Ever  Offered  to  the  Public. 

-  "  We  niter  splendid  premiums  for  Clubs 

THE  N  E W  YO RK  i  Send  tor  sample  copy  aud  Premium  List  fcFree). 

SEMI-WEEKLY  WORLD.  ™  $3-°°  only‘ 

containing  nil  tho  news  and  editorials  or  the  Dally.  Tlie  TVccklv  ntEE  lUUl 

cm,  mlKllch.nl  Til.i4.li.,',  U-iin,  ..  An.-.  trnOt,  Mill  v 


For  One  Dollar  per  Year  or  50  cents  for 
Six  Months,  or  30  cents  for  Three 
Months,  Postaee-Paid,  which  is 
less  than  2  cents  per 
Week  by  the  Year. 

A  Special  Department  for  Every  Member 
of  the  Household. 

I.  All  the  news  complete  and  Interesting. 

2  The  Faimer's  World-A  full  page  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Farm  News. 

3.  Masonic  news  from  sit  parts  of  the  world 

A  The  Literary  World— A  full  page  of  Long  Stories 
and  Short  Ktorio.  Comic  Ballads,  and  Serious  Poems, 
Fairy  Tales,  and  Sailor*' Yarns. 

5.  The  Housekeeper's  Columns— What  Every  Wo 

man  Wonts  to  Know.  _ _  . 

6.  The  Veterinary  Department— With  prescriptions 

free  for  ali  SubRcrlW'rp.  and  full  instructions  for  the 
treatment  of  live  stuck.  _  ,  .  . 

7.  Tho  best  Chess  Column  tn  the  World  for  ama 

R'lm  b«t  Checker  Department  In  the  World  for 
both  amateur  and  professional  plavers. 

9.  A  Comer  for  the  Young  Folks— Riddles,  Char¬ 
ades,  Pussies,  Enigmas.  Acrostics,  etc. 

tO  Comp'ete  .Market  Reports— Unrivalled  in  detail 
and  accuruoy, 

II.  Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Each  department  Is  perfectof  Its  kind,  and  all  com 
bined  make  the  best  Weekly  Newspaper  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

TERMS: 

m  in  ni  urn  mu 


One  Year  (54  number*),  luietnoe  free.  (Ifji 
tbau  two  cents  per  week!,  *1.00. 
To  Club  Aitents.— Anextra  cony  /nr  a  club  of 
five;  the  Send  weekly  fora  club  or  teu:  the  Dally 
for  a  club  of  fifty.  Liberal  cash  commissions  given ; 
aud  Other  unparalleled  inducements.  The  choice  of  a 
large  list  of  premiums  given  to  each  subscriber  of  the 

Weekly  and  Semi- Weekly. 

THE  NEW  YORK 

SEMI-WEEKLY  WORLD. 


containing  nil  the  news  and  editorials  of  the  Dally, 
ana  published  Tuesdays  nnd  Fridars.  One  year  (101 
numbers),  postage  frno,  $iiXt 

To  Club  A  go  nta.— An  extra  copy  for  club  of  five ; 
the  Dally  for  n  emb  of  twenty  five. 

TERMS. —Cash  in  advance  -  We  have  no  traveling 
agents.  Send  Post  office  money  order,  bank  draft  or 
registered  letter.  Silver  may  be  sent  by  registered 
letter.  Bills  sent  by  moll  will  be  at  the  risk  of 
sender 


Additions  to  Club  Lists  may  be  made  at  any  time 
In  the  year  at  above  rates. 

Specimen  copies,  posters,  etc,,  sent  f-ee,  wherever 
and  whenever  desired.  Address  all  orders  and 
letters  to 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD, 

_  31  aud  3)4  Purk  Row, 

World  Building.  NEW  York,  N.  Y. 


the  HOUSEHOLD,  with  the 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
FOR  ONE  YEAR  POSTAGE  PAID. 

NOTE.— Every  one  who  takes  advantage  of  this 
offer  will  receive  the  premium  peonage  of  choice 
seeds,  glveu  to  every  subscriber  to  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  will  not  ho  entitled  to  auy  ocher 
premium  however. 

Address  all  orders  &c.  to 

THE  FREE  PRESS CO. 

DETROIT,  Mich. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


EURAL  BEIEFJL.ET8. 

Two  Questions. 

Query  No.  1. — The  iaaer  circle  represents  the 
com  plant;  the  or. ter  circle,  the  manure  or 
chemical  fertilizers  in  the  hill.  The  question 
wo  auk  is  of  wbat  benefit  this  fertilizer  can  be 
to  the  corn  plant  when  the  roots  radiate  in 
all  directions,  as  shown,  extending  from  hill 
to  hill,  and  row  to  row  . 


LAWRENCE  &  CHAPIN’S  PATENT 


-f\LV 


Fio.  281. 

Query  Nr.  2.  The  parallel  lines  show  the 
comparative  rpaco  taken  by  fertilizer  drilled 
in  v  i:h  wheat  or  rye.  Grant  that  thi3  fer 
tilizrr  assists  in  “  giving  the  plants  a  start,” 
of  how  much  benefit  is  it  to  the  older  plants 
when  the  grain  begins  to  form  and  the  roots 


ik. 
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w. 
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Fio.  282. 

extend  from  drill  to  drill  ?  It  is,  of  course 
ea  y  to  see  that  wheat  is  better  fed  by  fertili¬ 
zers  in  the  drills  than  is  corn  by  fertilizers  in 
tho  hills  or  drills,  for  the  reason  that  the  un¬ 
fertilized  space  in  the  former  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  latter,  the  relative  extent  and 
ramifications  of  the  roots  being  considered. . . . 


Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansan  Stat» 
Ag.  College^  says  :  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
must  be  considered  the  mod  •/  agricultural 
journal.  Its  influence  for  good  I  know  is  very 
great. 


re  SUPERIORLY  PROVED  ® 

THE  SIMPLtSTX  BEST  SEWINGMACHINE  IS  THE 

- — LIGHT  -  RUNNING - ■ 


NEW  HO 


Perfect  in  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEW1NQ  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y, 

Chicago,  TUt.,  Orange,  Mas*.,  or  Atlanta,  Oa. 


er’s  Friend 

000,000  IN  USE. 
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NO  MORE  BABIES 


I  hope  till  we’ve  got  a  scale  *0  weigh  Vtn  on.  My 
oung  ones  han’t  be  weighed  et  the  neighbors.  How 

Ice  of  anv  size 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE 

It  la  what  every  boy  wants,  and 
wbat  every  man  ought  to  have. 

8eud  8-cent  stamp  for  catalogue 
and  prloe  list  to 

Hie  Pope  M’f  g  Co. 

5ftl  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass 
New  York  aiding  School  34th  St.  near  4th  Avenue. 


CHEAPEST  &  BEST  I 
SOLO  UNDER  GUARRANTEE 
TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 
CHA?  KAESTNERA  C? 

303-311  S. CANAL  STFT. 

~m7Tl  .  k  CHICAGO  ILLS-  - 


Many  Tliousan&s  in  use.  Giving1  the  Best  of 

Satisfaction. 


Independent  Tooth  Wheel  Harrow ! 

All  persons  selling  or  using  Barrows  made  I :y  Lawrence  &  Chi' pin  pic  fully  protected,  Bondsmen 
worth  more  than  a  Million  Dollars  standing  between  them  and  harm. 
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Send  for  Circulars. 

LAWRENCE  &  CHAPIN,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SULKY  SPRING  TOOTH  EARROW8.  DIAMOND  IRON  AND  CHILLED  PLOWS.  GAUGE  LATHES  AND  MACHINERY. 


FUNNY  SONGS ! 
LOVE  SONGS! 
NEW  SONGS ! 


SONGS,  ONE  GENT  EAGH. 


LATEST  SONGS! 

GAY  SONGS! 
BEST  SONGS ! 


Baby  Mine.  lea  Over  the  HUls  to  the  Pi 

It  B»*e  That  My  Grave's  Kept  5.70  Bun  Bolt.  [Hon 

18  Grandfathers  l!|r>ck.  1  Green.  US  Don’t  be  Angry  with  me,  Dar- 
1*  Where  wu*  Moses  whim  Ine  light  191  Flirtation  o(  the  Fan.  [ling' 
at  Swum  By  nnd  By.  [  Went  tint,  lvt  Why  did  the  la-a\  a  Him  f 
•26  Whoa,  Emm.  [Maggie,  to*  Thou  lia.it  beamed  to lei>1  An- 

31  Wtmr  yon  ami  I  were  Youag,  *20  Annie  Lnnrlo.  [athor. 

.is  Whon  i  taw  Sweet.  Nellie  Homo  S08  Tfmrs'.  Svae  Like  n  Motavr. 

«  Take  tide  Letter  to  My  Mother.  »•*  You  were  false,  bat  I’ll  forgive, 
to  A  Model  Love  Letter— eornlo.  So#  Whisper  SnRlv,  MntUiir'H  dying. 
41  Vlf.'a  CommamlmentB.  •’  ail  Will  you  imt  mo  when  I'm  old. 
<.t  Hnshand's  Commandment".  i-i  Sherman’.  March  to  the  be». 

48  Little  olil  log  Cabin  In  tho  lane,  --i  Como,  lllrdle,  Lolas 
la  Marching  Through  Cioorglo.  528  Love  Among  the  Knees 
80  Widow  lu  tho  Cottage  by  the  813  Old  Arm  Chair  (o»  »ong  »■" 
«S  The  Minstrel  Boy.  jiSea,  saa  The  Bailor’s  Grave.  [Ban- 

73  The  Pailril  Cunl  <d  Bins  [Night  sw  Farmer  s  Haaghtur,  or  Cldi 
77  My  Ohl  Kentucky  Home,  Omni  (rot  In  the  Garth 

84  I'll  be  all  Untile,  to-night.  Love  143  Oli  I  tlemfloultm  Slippers. 

89  Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird  340  Poor,  but  a  tieutloiunn  StllL 
lit  Jim  Virlalu  ertillo  liautils  am  still  541  Nobody)*  Darling  but  Mine. 


183  Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor  318  They  all  Do  It. 

s.-,a  Bun  Bolt.  [House.  318  Wuittlll  Mm  Moonlight  Falls  on 


310  IdncvNid,  Hailing,  (the  water 
x:u  Johnny's  so  Bashful 
150  Hanoi n g  In  the  Sunlight 
»•.'(>  Lh'  e  J.i  lien,, 

,v.n  Tim  Tramp. 

r.:i5  Lameiuauon  of  Johnny  Reel, 

ns  itnllcm,  Sllvet  Moon. 

8.(4  When  MdOuInness  Gets  n  Job. 
Saft  Give  an  Himvut  Irish  Lad  a 
:  .1  Take  It  lid  [Chance. 

;iiO  Down  Among  tho  Hulsh  *. 
t:  17  Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Siroum. 
331  Ho  not  UilCil  lier  Warning. 


383  Emmet'e  Cuekoo  Song. 
s.h4  American  Boy.  [every  Day. 
883  Yeti  get  More  Like  Your  Dad 
3hS  Bartioy  M I'Coy. 

387  ItiL/.ors  In  the  Air, 

888  Hal  Ho  Horner. 

3su  Willie  Reilly. 

sui  <Hd  Sexton 

S'ji  Pull  Huwn  the  Blind. 


441  Old  Fashioned  Ilomeatend 

442  Emmet's  Mountain  Song.  [Hill 

443  Old  Fashioned  Church  on  the 

444  Handful  of  Turf. 

445  Beauty  of  Limerick. 

4»8  Mrs  Brady's  Hang  liter. 

441  Mary’s  Gone  4V Id n  Coon. 

448  Twinkle.  Twinkle  Little  Star 

449  in  Happy  Moment*. 


1133  Ho  They  Thing  of  meat  nome.  430  111  Jenny,  U'>,  Jenny  Johnson 


(i*  J!«t  brluhl  radio  haunts  niuHlllI  5*9  Notmay  s  nariing  nut  mine. 

109  'Tls  hut  a  Hills  Fadr-il  Flower,  *31  Tut  my  Little  Shoes  Away. 

104  Tho  (llrl  1  Left  Behind  Mo.  252  Darling  Nellie  Gray. 

*4  Sunday  Night  when  the  Par-  *53  Somubnily'a  Coming  when  tho 
I0»  Little  Buttercup.  [JOr't)  Full,  fin  8m! lo  Huy.  [Dew-drops  Hill. 
107  Carry  imi  back  to  Old  Virginia,  5.  5  Little  Brown  Jug. 

U3  The  Old  Man’s  Drunk  Again.  257  Good  bye,  8  wool  heart. 

118  1  am  Waiting,  Bessie  Ih- nr.  284  Pour  Pal  roust  IhulgraW. 
li»  Take  me  Back  to  Jloioe  and  5u»  Ftnuak  to  Mr,  Speak. 

!'5  Tim  Ovjisla'h  Warning  [Mother  act  Little  Nell,  or  Narruganectt  buy 
150  dome,*  Sit  by  inv  Sl'de,  Little  2  1  Little  Footsteps. 

1  .0  Coming  Thro'  the  Rye  |Harllng  *10  Tim  FlnlgairB  Wake. 

>31  Kiea  Me,  Kiss  Yonr  Darling.  ?;i  Snitch  La«slo,  Juan. 

153  A  Flowur from  Mother’s  Grave,  cin  The  Hat  my  Father  Wore. 

154  The  Old  Log  Cabin  on  the  Hill  2T6  I'M  Only  Been  Down  to  tho 
i  d  Must  Wo,  tnon,  meet  as  Shun-  u:6  Dunce  Me  on  Your  Knee.  [Club 
ins  The  Kiss  behind  the  Poor,  [gers  *77  Kiss  Mo  Again. 

i  in  I’ll  RemembnrYoii  l.rtvo,  Ju  My  279  Tim  Vacant  Chair. 

|  *o  Taka  bark  the  Heart,  (PrsyoM.  arc  Tbp  Sweet  Sunny  South, 

.its  Y,,u  may  Look,  but  Mia.tn’t  ass  Como  Homo,  Father. 

6  Thu  Old  Cabin  Rome.  [Touch.  C-4  Little  Maggie  Muy. 

150  Tlinre’s  Always  a  Seat  In  the  289  Itollie  Iiuw  a 
US  Nih ah  O' S ml.  [Parlor  for  You.  2*7  Maid  of  Athens. 

152  l’*o  no  Mother  now,  I’m  Weep  5h»  fully  in  Our  Alley. 

«  The  Little  Ones  at  flume.  |tng  2u2  Man  >n  tho  Moon  Is  Looking. 

159  Masha’s  Hr  dp  cold,  cold  Ground  295  Broken  Down. 

U9  Say  a  Kind  Word  when  you  cap  ant  My  Little  One’s  Waiting  for  Mo 
Ik5  I  i  annot  Sing  the  Old  Songs.  sal  I’ll  Go  Back  to  My  Old  Love 
187  Walling,  my  Darling,  for  Thoe  802  Tho  Butcher  Boy.  [Agulu, 
tr.9  Jennie  Inn  Flower  of  Kildare.  805  I'«e  Gwlao  Back  to  Dixie, 
no  I’m  Lonely  Since  my  Mother  807  Isle dv  Blackwell. 

880  Poor  Old  Ned.  [Died.  810  The  Five  Cent  Shave. 

17*  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  8U  Hon  Outivuntlon. 

588  Hall  Columbia,  [Ground.  812  Rad,  White  and  Blue. 

178  Don’t  Go,  Tommy,  Don't  Oo.  818  Old  Oakcu  Bucket.  |Kl-»Me 
180  WUlle,  wo  have  Missed  Yon.  814  Little  flwoeiheart,  Como  and 


l.:3  Old  Arm  Chair  (os  song  by  3  :8  Do  not  Ileeil  lmr  Warning. 

549  The  Hal lor’n  Grave.  [Barry.  ..  :9  Battle-Cry  of  Fromlnm, 

542  Farmer  *  Daughter,  or  Chirk-  340  Homo Rnlafln  Ireland,  [road. 

(nib  In  the  Garden,  W  Biding  on  the  1  luvated  Bull- 
243  Oli  I  d«*tn  fl ob Urn  hllppor  w.  842  Wlien  McCormick  Jlulcs  tho 

248  Pour,  hula  Gcutlomnn  HUlL  854  Goldin  Wedding  [dttit.v 

549  Nobody's  Darling  but  Mine.  843  Burnet  Chlutlog  Hclln. 

*31  Tut  my  Little  Shoes  Away.  815  I  Want  in  sco  the  Cotton  fields. 

252  Darling  Nellie  Grav.  340  Walt*  with  Me. 

253  Somebody’*  Coming  when  the  847  Meet  me  by  Moonlight  Alone. 
290  Smile  Buy.  [Dew-drops  DtU.  848  Do  they  M  is,  me  at  home. 

5r5  Little  Brown  Jug.  319  Lather  and  Blmvn. 

257  Good  bye,  S wool  heart.  ::.',o  linopv  be  Thy  Dreams. 

204  Poor  Pal  must  Km igrnW.  352  Stokes  Verdict,  (Jim  FUk 

t'uo  Bnonk  to  31r,  Siaialt.  353  Lanly  Dali  l  [Song.) 

Set  Little  Nell,  orNarrugansctthny  355  My  Mothfir-ln-Law. 

2  1  Little  Footsteps.  S.',(l  what  Should  Make  Thro  Sad, 


3'H  Tell  mo  where  my  Eva’s  Gone. 
s*.i5  Barbara  Allun. 

Sea  l.oligshoi-cnien’s  Strike. 

:t-*7  lion o  at  Fwout  Bossle,  the  Maid 
.ins  Bathing  Song.  (of  Dundee, 
ana  (,'itrtlo  Leo. 
t  o  One  White  River  to  Cross. 

4  it  Mono  Is  out  to-night  Love. 

40*  Devils  In  New  Jersey. 

4  )1  R ampler  from  Clare. 


4s l  All  on  account  nl  Eli/a. 

442  Emmet’s  1  know  what  Love  la 
4.43  Down  lu  a  Coal  Mine. 

454  Drunkard**  Dream, 

466  Jen  Bowers. 

450  Thetr'sn  lino Sblpon  the  Ocean 
447  I’n t  Mo  la  my  LiDlo  Bed. 

4.48  LiLtlo  Old  Mouse  on  tho  Rhine. 
459  8 loth n  Kisses  are  tho  Sweetest. 
4B0  Ilravo  Hmttars.  [Stream. 


404  Proity  U'tlo  bine  eyed  Stranger  401  ldt’Io  Old  Log  Cabin  by  the 
406  Faded  Klmvers.  402  Paddle  your  own  Canoe. 


406  Faded  Flower*. 

400  I>ai  lc  Eyed  Bailor. 

407  Rose  or  Kill nrney. 
tog  Cot  In  the  Corner. 


402  Paddle  year  own  Canoe. 

463  Within  it  u  1 1  lo  ui  Kill  uboro  Town 
494  Gat»‘*  Ajar. 

4«»  Arkansan  Traveller. 


4  i9  Bays,  Koep  away  from  the  Gals  498  Grunt 'a  Trip  around  tho  World. 


i  t  Bonny  Bunch  ol  Hoses, 
i  3  Pat  lb  old  at  the  Play, 
t ' .1  Doriqt’a  Ass. 
til  !hmkn  of  Clnurtv. 

4  5  W  hut  are  tho  wild  v  uvea  Say'g 


3 ,7  Dear  Italian  Hlrl.  (MyDurllug.  41S  Her  Front  Name  Is  Iluitnur. 


124  The  Old  Log  Cabin  on  the  HID 
Lil  Must .Wo,  then,  meet  as  tU>un- 
188  The  Kiss  behind  the  Dnnr.  Igcrs 
I  19  I'll  RememhorYmi  Love.  In  My 
I  ;o  Toko,  back  the  Heart,  [Prayers. 
i.U  You  may  Look,  but  Minun’t 
6  Tho  Old  Cn bib  Home.  ['Touch. 
> 60  Thort  's  Always  a  Seat  In  the 
It-iS  Norab  O’Neal.  [Parlor  for  You. 
162  I'.e  no  Mother  now.  I’m  Weep 
6  The  Little  Ones  at  Home,  [lug 
146  Mhssk’k  in  do  rold, cold  Ground 
1;*0  Sara  Kind  Word  when  you  can 

166  I  I  unnot  Bing  tho  Old  Songs. 

167  Walling,  my  Darling,  for  Thoo 

tr,9  Jennie  the  Flower  of  KIldnre. 
170  I'm  Lonely  Since  my  Mother 
290  Poor  Old  Ned.  [Died. 

17*  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp 


17*  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp 
5ii*  Hall  Columbia,  [Ground. 

17*  Don't  Go,  Tommy,  Don't  Oo. 

180  WUlla,  wo  have  Missed  Too. 


W  11. inks  of  Brnndywin'- 
849  (lid,  and  only  In  the  Way. 
mo  Six  Feet o I  Ennh- 
*  d  Write  a  Lotto r  to  my  Mother, 
a  >3  Yellow  Roso  of  Tuxua. 

S  . 4  l hio  Found  Two. 

3"6  We  havo  Met,  Loved  and 
3;u  Bummer’s  lint  r  l.  [Parted. 
881  I'm  Getting  a  Big  Boy  Now. 
iti>8  I  Shall  Never  bu  Happy  Aguln. 
869  Saldlor’s  Farewell, 
alii  Old  Kitchen  Floor 
an  Bwoot  lietle  MaluniB, 

872  M y  Dear  Savuiluuh  Home, 

873  Billy  llarlow, 

874  Wild  Irish  Boy. 

a"*  Dwyndy -Given  Cents. 

878  Starry  Night  for  n  Ramble. 

377  trucked  out  after  Nine. 

*378  Whir*  Pour-Witl'9  Hong. 

3/0  Day  when  You’ll  Forget  Ms 
un  You'll  Miss  Me  When  J'io  Gone 
881  Son  of  a  G  nm holler. 

382  Gulden  Stulr. 


4.7  Swuct  Evelina. 

418  Behind  till)  Scopes. 

419  '  So*  tel  Kart,  (Dow  n 

4/0  Don't  pu  tho  poor  workingman 

21 1  Crtilskeon  Lawn. 

452  I  hud  hut  FHiy  Cents. 

413  I'm  leaving  now  lou  Old  Folks. 
451  Mill  Mol)  v  O! 

415  Ring  My  Mother  Wore. 

45i)  lllnekbtrd. 

457  Little  l  berry  Blossom. 

453  Whist!  Wlilstl  W  hist  I 

459  A  Vlolnt  from  molhur m  Grave. 
410  Nellie  Bay. 

4  )1  Maggie  darling  now  good-Bye. 
4i2  Rise  it.,  Reilly. 

4  13  Meeting  of  Jho  Water* 

4  it  Wait  fur  the  till  ii  of  the  Tide. 
435  Old  Farm  Unto. 

430  Oh,  Fred,  Tell  Thom  To  Stop 

431  McDonald, 0  return  to  Glnueoe 

418  Mantle  so  Greeu, 

419  fuels  Turn,*  Earnout 

4lC  Mary  Ann,  I'll  ti  11  yuur  Ma. 


407  Old  Leather  Brooches. 

408  Kill  ky  Hoad  to  Dublin. 

409  Turnpike  flat)).  [tho  Sea 

4to  Little  Old  Gorman  Homo  across 
4;1  Beautiful  Girl «f  Kildare. 

472  Baby  *  Gut  a  Tooth.  (Dreaming 

473  My  Poor  Heart  Is  Nad  with  its 

474  Pnllut nf Straw. 

475  Low  Bucked  Car. 

470  Your  Lassie  will  he  True. 

477  In  lie  Evening  by  lie  Moonlight 
4,8  Will'll  Hu  m)  Old  Clothes  were 

479  t'p  at  Jones’  Wood.  (Now. 

480  Tho  Boston  Burglar. 

4sl  The  Cam  hell's  are  Coming. 

482  You'll  Never  miss  the  water 
Till  tho  Well  Huns  Dry. 
433  Bonny  Kiel  o,  the  Bello  of  the 

481  Tho  River  Roe.  (Mbllawk  Yah 
485  The  M  ii < di r  lit  Cohoes. 

480  Four  Little  Joe. 

487  Along  the  Ai  tan*a«.  (tho  Dorn 

488  The  Ralijo  how  hangs  Silent  mi 

489  When  the  Cloud*  Boll  By. 

450  Over  tho  Garden  Wall.  (Day 
491  I’m  a  Man  you  itou'i  meet  every 

402  'The  Blue  Alsatian  Mouuciiliis. 

403  Charming  Young  Widow  1  met 
494  Black  Kyod8u»»n  (Iri  the  Traill 
496  Tho  Spanish  Cavalier. 


HJGGAK!OTM®W 


Without  a  Peer !  Perfection  !  Ahead  of  all  Coinpet 

DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  EXAMINE  AND  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 
CONTAINING  TESTIMONIALS. 


It  has  no  equal.-  Can  bo  run  cithor  by  hand  or  power.  Will  grind  35  to  50 
bushels  of  apples  per  hour  and  the  Press  will  press  75  gallons  at  a  pressing.  Send 
for  large  illustrated  list  of  cider  machinery. 


Perfection  Obtained  in  Cutting 
Hoots. 


Invented  and  patented  by 


This  Cutter  has  recehvd  the  First  Premiums  at 
every  Fair ,  and  has  no  equal.  Do  not  fail 
to  examine  it. 

The  Neatest,  Strongest,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  most 
Perfect  Root  Cutter  in  the  Market. 

This  Cutter  is  built  with  a  heavy  oak  frame,  well 
bolted  together  :  is  staunch  and  strung,  neatly  fin¬ 
ished,  handsomely  striped  ar.d  ornamented.  The 
cutting  apparatus  cousisls  of  twenty-five  steel  Anivet 
[gougc-snaped] ,  so  arranged  on  a.  wrouplu-iron 
shaft  that  they  are  perfectly  secure  ;  no  chn  oe  of 
becoming  louse  or  breaking.  The  roots  ur  _•  i  eat'  v 
cut  in  pieces  suitable  for  feeding.  No  o  arse, 
ungainly  pieces  are  left  by  this  C utter  A  boy  can 
easily  cut  35  to  31  bushels  per  hour,  so  easily  does 
it  do  its  Work,  Don't  fail  to  examine  it. 

We  are  manufacturing  three  sires,  designated  by 
numbers, — t,  a  and  3. 

Nos.  1  and  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

No.  3  is  the  Power  Cutter,  and  will  cut  100  bushels 
per  hour. 

Price,  No.  1, . $12.00 


E.  G.  MATTHEWS 


Price  $12,  Boxed. 


With  patent  Combination  Metal 
Dial  that  will  not  oor- 
rode  or  rust. 


It  Stands  without  an 
Equal  in  the 
Market. 


SEND  FOR  FULL  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  CIRCULAR. 


JfijftRAY. 


Do  not  forget  one  thing  ;  that  we  are  the  largest  manufa 
tural  implements  in  this  country.  Plows,  Harrow 
vators,  and  in  fact  everything  in  this  line 


The  best  Harrow  for  seeding  down  in  the  market.  Do  not  fail  to  obtain  cir 

cular  with  full  description. 


Higganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A 


Horse  Powers,  Grain 
Threshers, 


AND 


Combined  Clover  and  Grain 
Threshers. 


Grain  Th  r ether*,  unequalled  in  capac¬ 
ity  lor  separating  and  cleaning. 

Cmnhinc't.  Grain  ,fr  Clover  Thresher*, 

fully  equal  to  teguiir  rnrin  mac  bines  on 
grain,  and  a  genuine  Clover  HulUr  in 
addition. 

JSnft'ne*.  positively  the  most  desirable 
for  Id- hi  ness.  Economy.  Power  and 
Safety.'  Holler  bus  horizontal  tubes,  and 
is  therefoie  free  from  the  urijeoionablo 
features  of  vertical  boilers. 


m  i ' 

|  lli 

1,  i  u  il 

pi 

1  I  ■ 

ALEXANDER  BRADLEY  X  DUNN IN6  N»Nur»cTWERsi 


SCREW  OR  LEVER  SET  , 

flEAD  BLOCKS 

A  SEND  FOR 


8,000  Sold  in  State  of  Y  ew  York  Last  Year 

100,000  Sold  first  Six  Years  of  JVLan  facture. 

These  Plows  are  la  usoon  the  Rotax,  NEW-YoEEErt's  Farma-  and  are  highly  recommended. 

^  THE  ONLY  E'ER FEOT  ADJUSTABLE  STEED 

S*  %  BEAM  PLOW  aLiKOfACTORED. 


CIRCULAR 


TRADE 


Manufacturers  of  over  two  hundred  varieties  of  hardened  cast-steM 
plows,  adapted  to  perfect  work  in  any  condition  of  soil.  Great  spec¬ 
ialties. 

The  Moline  Snlhy  Plow,  the  Wentern  Imperial  end  New  Era  Cnlrtvators. 


Hons  lighter 
than  a  Walk¬ 
ing  Flow,  and 
does  far  better 
work. 


Harrows  and  Scrapers  of  the  very  bf  st  material  and  construction, 
hull  descriptive  circulars  sent  free  to  any  address.  Send  the  names 
and  addresses  of  six  or  more  farmers,  and  we  will  send  free  a  handsome 
Family  Record,  14x18,  suitable  for  framing. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline.  Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD.  Ohio 


MANUKACTLKERS  of 


Triple  and  Tw  -S-  ctiun  Harrows, 

One-Horse  Corn  Drills,  Etc, 


Evans  Planter  for  1883 


Sent!  for  Circulars. 


THE  VICTORY  CORN  MILL 


The  Only  Mill  that  is  a  Complete  Success  In 
Grindin  y 

CORN  AND  COB  TOGETHER. 


WE  DEFY  COMPETITION 

IN  THIS  KIND  OF  GRINDING 

It  also  grinds  Shelled  Corn,  and  all  other  kinds  ol 
grain,  coarse  or  fine,  as  desired. 

Capacity  10  to  20  Bushels  per  hour. 


Self-Sharpening  Plates  and  Warranted  in 
every  respect. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address, 


gnmmn 


TMQMAS 

Springfield,  Ohio,  U,  S,  A 


These  Machines,  formerly  manufactured  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  are  now  made 
only  at  the 

Clipper  Machine  ^iVorks,  keene,  n.  h 

I  be  easiest,  lightest  draft  and  most  popular  Machines  manufactured. 
Extras  on  hand  and  furnished  by  agents  at  Portland,  Boston,  Chicopee  Falls, 
iartford,  Yonkers,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  San 
T  rancisco. 

FARMERS  i  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


Complete  Grist  Mills  for  Flour  &  Meal 


AWARDED 

First  Premium 

BY  THE 

MILLERS’ 

International  Exhibition, 

Cincinnati.  O.,  1880,  and  at 
M.  Louie  Fair  In  1880. 

_  Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw 


Mills,  etc.  1  i 
Over  2,001 
wards.  A  no; 
tn  order.  Ac 
suitable - 


WE  GUARANTEE  that  every 

.  one  who  plants  seed  or  cultivates  the 

jfrioil  shall  be  Interested  fit  our  Cata 
logue  of  the  Planet,  Jn.,  Fabm  ani. 
gySgU-y  Oardkn  Implements.  You  will  find  a 
T^S«Ha»hort  description  Of  a.  portion  of  them 
r  in  the  Rural's  Premium  Met  Send  ns 

vour  own  und  your  neighbors'  ueiccs 
for  a  full  descriptive  catalogue,  with 
seventy  illustrations. 

12(j  and  129  Catharine  St.,  Philuda. 


. _.>ie  power.  Hourln <  arid  (torn 

Mills,  ALL  SIZES.  Manufacture 

MiU  Stones  aad  Mill  Supp  les. 

Bend  for  PamyUletNo.  81. 

Nordyke  &  ivlarmon  Co. 

XndlauapUa}lBd« 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO 


1  * 

SB 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


---  -• 

•'J.  i'-j'-w-  ~  1 


T  PR I7.F.-W IN  X ERS  OF  SC OTL A N D  j  and 
KOSKED  THE  ATLANTIC  THAT 


including  the  get  and  descendants  of  t'x*  GREAT  E:_  .  .  _ 

among  the  number  the  ONLY  HOR^F.  'THAT  EVRR  } - —  -  —  —  -- - 

EVER  WON  AND  HELD  THE  GUF.AT  t  lI  U.LEMiF,  C «  P-anlrnala  of  rare 


yet.  1ti  order  that  parties  desiring  either  or  boih 
kn  lrnpori  dion  of  CHOICE  PERCHERON 


;  be  suited  at  our  establishment,  we  t 
S.  Also, "extensive  breeders  of  H 


PRlNCEgQFlEDAM^g 


ENSILAGE, 

Ross  Big  Giant  ana 
Little  Giant  Cutters. 
“Specials”  for  Ensil- 
silage,  Stock  Raisers, 
Ac.  Chiaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  every  other. 
Immense  Strength 
Weight  and  Capacity. 
Will  cut  2  tot  tunes  as 
fast  as  any  other,  have 
the  Romm  patent  SAFE¬ 
TY  FLY  WHEEL.  EX¬ 
TENSIBLE  JOINTS, 
CONVEX  GEARS,  RING  ROLLERS,  Ac.  The  ONLY 
Cutters  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  and  cut  fast. 
Send  for  illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
K.  W.  ROsS  A  CO„  Fultos,  N.  Y. 
tW  M  entlon  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Baldwin’s  Improved  Ensilage  and 
Feed  Gutters. 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

ONLY  THREE  FEED  GEARS. 

Thoroughly  tested 
during  the  past  three 
seasons  for  Cutting 
Ensilage  and  proved 
a  grand  success,  and 
has  been  the  leading 
Cutter  for  the  past 
15  years  for  cutting 
id  klucU  of  Dry  ana 
Green  Feed.  Power 
Cutter#  fitted  with 
the  only  reliable 
safety  balance  w  heel 
Send  for  circular 
containing  full  de 
seriptlon,  prices  and 
testimonials. 

C.  PIERPONT  A  CO  .  M’f'rs., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 

AND 

Small  Yorkshires. 

THE  BEST.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  contain 
lug  Ust  of  Premiums,  to 

Baggs  Hotel  Farm. 

_ _ _ UTICA,  N.  Y. 

HOUGHTON  FARM. 

NORMANS— JERSEYS— SOUTH-DOWNS. 

Farmers’  prices  the  rule.  Special  Offer  .--Four 
grandsons  of  Kurotas,  greatest  of  butter  cows. 
Address  HENRY  K,  ALVORD.  Manager 

MountiilnvU'o,  Orange  Co..  New  York. 

Cotswold  Sheep 

KING  PHILIP-8  yegrs  nld-*100 
(Sire  and  dam  Imported  by  31r.  Haxail.) 
PIEDMONT— Year;  Ing  -  8SX 
(Promises  to  surpass  his  sire.  King  Philip  ) 

20  Choice  Yearling  Bucks, 

at  prices  ranging  from  #20  to  $40. 

200  Thoroughbred  Ewes, 

conslstlntof  choice  lop?  of  one.  two  and  three  years 
old— all  for  sale  without  reserve. 

Win.  L.  Bradbury  &  Co. 

Nason.  Orauge  Co.,  >  a. 

DUTCH-FRIESIAMS. 


-^5bciE-.a«.  cams, 

UN ADILLA  VALLEY  HOD. 

(Gold  Medal  Prize  Herd  of  the  New  York  State  Agrl 
cultural  Society  f«>r  1S76.  1377.  and  1878.  Awarded 
82  (Hi  at  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Illinois  Stat'-,  and  St. 
Louis  Fairs.  1*81,  Moolu  individually  S875,  and  at 
head  of  herds,  $3,225  ) 

Registered  in  Dnrch-Friesii.u  Herd-Book 

The  only  American  Hem  B  >ok.  AhsocIuiIou  in  sympa¬ 
thy  and  harmony  with  Die  European  One  cow  of  this 
h'-rd  gave  4fl6W  Ida  of  milk  In  one  wee  k,  which  made 
20i$  lbs.  of  butter.  Young  Stock  and  Calves,  the  get 
of  Mode,  at  reasonable  prices.  Moote  lias  the  softest 
skin,  the  finest  horn,  the  brightest  eye,  »nd  as  good 
an  escutcheon  a*  any  Duteb-Frleslan  or  so-called 
Holstein  Bull  ever  Imported. 

A  large  importation  to  be  released  from  quarantine 
Oct  1,  selected  from  finest  registered  herds  in  West 
Friesland,  No  breed  of  cattle  are  known  In  the  Nether 
lan  Is  as  **  Holstein,"  and  that  misnomer  Is  fast  be 
coming  unpopular.  Catalogues  free. 

H.  LANGWORTHY,  Sec’ y  and  Agent, 
West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

NORTH  DEVONS, 

WEBB  SOUTH  DOWNS, 

I. VI PROVED  BERKSHIRES. 

Bred  at  Fern  hank,  near  W  Chester,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  J.  CHFSTON  MORRIS.  M.  D.,  1534  Spruce  St.,  Pull 
adelplila,  Pa. 


High  Class  Paultry. 

1  will  sell  at  let  live  prices,  trios,  pairs,  cockerels 
for  crossing,  Ac.,  of  L.  Brahmas.  P  Rocks,  B.  B.  Red 
Game.  White  nud  Brown  Leghorns,  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Order  early  and  get  choice  or  tloeks.  Trios,  $5  to $10; 
Cockerels  to  farmers  forcro#slng.  $7  to  $C  each.  2for 
$5;  Turkey  Goblers,  $5  each;  trios,  $12;  pair,  $y  Clr 
culars  free  to  those  who  want  to  buy. 

HOMER  H,  HEWITT. 

Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


Maple  Shade  Stock  Farm. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

This  her  i  consists  of  THIRTY  IMPORTED  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  most  of  them  selected 
on  the  Island  by  the  proprietor,  and  THIRTY  others  of  the  most  fashionable  families  in  this 
country. 

The  Bulls  now  in  use  are  TADC  ASTER  (5150)  of  Coomassie  family,  and  POLONIUS,  J R., 
(6043)  of  Alphea  family.  Young  BULLS  and  HEIFERS  for  sale. 

GEO.  B.  JOBSON,  Superintendent, 

Millbrook,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  D.  WING,  Proprietor, 

92  William  Street  ;  New  York. 


THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  PROCLAIMED 

THE  CLYDESDALE 
THE  KING  of  DRAFT  HORSES. 


SEVERAL  IMPORTATIONS  for  1KT2  have  already  been  received,  more  are  now  on  the 
way,  and  others  will  follow  in  rapid  sacsesdlou.  cuing  us  at  all  times  the 


LARGEST 


FINEST  COLLECTION  of  CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 


worth,  combined  with  the  choicest  bveedms.  whose  coin-tit  utioiini  vigor,  energies 
have  uot  been  impaired  by  high  feeding  nnd  over-fattening.  'v  e  have  not  only  the 
col  lection  of  choicely-bred.  Seotlaud-vaiseil  stallions  in  the  world,  which  the  (.  lydesdale 
Stmt  Books  of  b 'th  Gotland  and  America  will  fully  verity,  but  we  have  gome  tine  American  bred 
full-bloods,  and  a  few  high  grades-  W e  recognize  the- 

CLYDESDALE  AS  THE  KING  OF  DRAFT  HORSES;; 

.  .  •  .  ...  .  .  _ V _ , _ _  -1 .4  r* 


TONI  A  N«  and  other  desirable  strains  of  TKOTT1NU  vrot  b.  anu  importers  anu  ur^euers  ui 
ST"felN  and  DEVON  CATTLE.  We  handle  only  our  own  stock,  an  1  net  as  agents  for  no  other 
parties  ;  our  stock  being  of  that  high  Quality,  choice  breeding.  hardiness  and  vitality  thBt 
willing  to  rlslt  our  own  capital  in  them,  and  van  confidently  recommend  them  as  sate  investment# 

rortv^r^iSfufly  juitlfledln  sayln g.  that  our  experience *s  breeders  and  Importers  our  low  rates  oMrans^ 

_  .  _ . _ A..  .  ..  1..,.  t  r,  r  nf  rule  LDuttldOa  trallul  C.  fufll  lltlpfi  Hi  ll  11  BYmtf  ITlfc  L 


Tlli^  COt  NTU  v  VCt-  (  AN  aflurd  c&a  do  it,  and  V\ILL,  rKIl  LOW.  lfcK  ur»  labi. 
CATALOGUES  FREE.  _ 

ALL  STOCK  GUARANTEED  AS  GOOD  AS  REPRESENTED- 

WE  ARE  THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  IMPORTERS  OF  CLYDESDALES  IN  AMERICA, 
THE  BEST  BREED  OF  DRAFT  HORSES  IS  THE  WORLD.  VISITORS 
WELCOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

POWELL  BROTHERS 

SPRINGB0R0,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa- 

jy  When  you  write,  say  you  siw  this juiver*l=enient  In  th  *  Rural  N^w  Yorker _ _ 

“  Lakeside  Stock  Farm,” 

SMITHS  &  DWELL,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


450  PURE-BRED  ANIMALS, 

The  largest  and  choicest  iwportatic.ua  ever  brought  to  thi#  country.  Every  animal 
selected  by  a  member  of  the  firm  in  person,  a  d  all  from  the  deepest  milking  families’.  It  w.ll 
pay  every  buyer  to  see  this  herd  before  purchasing. 


*.jOHNy0 

hoof  0 

OINTMENT.. 


In  use  over  20  year#  (manufactured  from  the  form¬ 
ula  used  by  the  late  Dr.  J  W.  Johnson.  V.  S., (editor 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Ohio  Partner) 
Is  a  sure  euro  for  all  tllHrnses  of  the  hoof,  us  Onnrter 
Cracks,  Band  Cracks.  Contractions,  Hoof -bound . 
Lamlnicln,  Scratches.  Thrush.  Brittle  Foot.  &c.  Rest 
of  tostlnioninls  given.  Price  gl.ixt  per  largo  box. 
I  -r  sale  by  .Hi  Druggist#  and  Saddlers,  or  sent  by 
express,  charges  pre  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  None 
genuine  without  my  signature. 

C.  W.  JOmSTROTST, 

164  St,  Glair  St;,  Cleveland,  O. 


Send  9c.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 

Bi.  rib  O  Ward, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

forClrcular  of  advice  about  shipping  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Preskrviso  Egos 
No.  279  Washington  Sireet,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnisned  free. 

Reference— Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City 

vlR6iiii»  CO-OPERATIVE  SmSkVV&K? 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  °t  beat  butter  strains  a 
specialty.  The  larges'  herd  to  the  State,  kept  oi 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  v  lrgmla  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cot6wold,  8hnoj> 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  ot 
onre-bred  Poultry.  A  a  A  P  or  M  B  ROwB, 
Lock-Box  84,  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 

■■  A  r\  a  a  A  Mineral  lands.  and  every  description 
L  A  K  IVI  ^  of  Real  Estate,  city  and  country,  for 
P  •»  *  ■  v  gaie.  Write  for  43F“/ree  catalogue. 
■  H.  L.  Statles  2t  co..  Richmond,  Va. 

CAD  LJ  D  1TO  DeL  Fruit  and  Groin  Farms 
rUnnlA  cheap.  Catalogue  free.  A.  P. 
I  GRIFFITH,  tkeyrna,  Del 

Genesee  valley  farms  for  sale. -some 

of  the  finest  residences  in  the  V  alley,  near  R.  B 
Inquire  Boon  of  JOHN  SHELDON, 


Inquire  boob  of 


-HN  SHELDON, 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


As  Liars, 

Old  what-you  call  'em'a  scale  agents  beat  the  world, 
for  they  say  ‘‘the  Jones  scale  ain’t  good  for  nothing  ’ 
For  the  truth  about  any  size  scale,  address  JONES  o) 
Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  LANDS 

IK 

ARKANSAS. 

In  a  central  county,  having  Towns,  Churches,  8o. 
Oletles,  U.  8.  Iklalis,  Newspapers,  Telegraph  and  good 
people  ;  with  a  mild  climate,  rich  soils,  many  crops, 
good  water,  free  range,  fish  and  game,  flue  tlmi'er. 
rich  mine:*,  choice  fruits,  on  hign  lands  and  low  lundi, 
near  water  powers,  railroads  and  good  markets. 

Wheat,  Maize  a.nd  Cotto.i  sbocRisH  Is  the  Sitra 
field,  s  -v  Navjoable  Rivers  cross  tbf.  lasd  orami1 
Prices  low.  JO  \  ears’  credit,  lp  Dists»o. 

This  dlHtrlct  1«  unsurpassed  In  Amertc*  for  a  com¬ 
bination  of  industrial  advantages.  CG1IK  and  SEE. 
For  particulars,  address  F,  BOiS"LKR, 

Room  1,  Union  Ilopot,  at.  Lonls. 
THOS.  E?SEX,  Land  Commissioner, 

» t  the  Depot,  Little  Rock,  Ark  . 


MARYLAND  FARMS,  87  to  $25  per  acre.  Short 
Winters,  breezy  Summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  tree.  H  P.  CHAM  £ KS,  Federal^ ourg,  Md. 

SMALL  GRAIN,  CORN,  and  LIVE 

STOCK  Growth?  combined*  The  most  profltAble  and 
agreeable  ot  occupation. 

NEBRASKA 

Excels  all  W  asrsRM  states  ut  Mixed  Farulso.  The 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

has  2,000.000  ACRE-*  af  Cheap  Rich  i  ards 
adapted  to  this  industry.  For  agreat  variety  of  facts 
and  Information,  which  will  be  si-nt  free,  address 
„  I.EWITT  III  KN  IIA.H. 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  By.,  Omaha.  Neb. 
CF^Refer  to  this  advertisement. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

rour  thousand  acres  of  Arable  and  Pastoral  Lanat 
In  one  body.  Situated  In  Putnam  County ,  •  enuess-ce. 
six  units  west  of  Cookeville,  on  the  head  waters  of 
Blackburn's  t  oi-k.  Cane  and  Mine  Lick  Creek.-—! ribu 
tarles  of  tuo  Cumberland  anu  C'&ney  Fork  River,  and 
about  equidistant  from  said  rlv*  rs — ot  say  twelve 
miles,  j  he  Tennessee  and  Pacific  Railroad  from 
Nashville  to  Bristol,  partially  constructed  and  In 
working  order,  have  made  their,  permanent  surveys 
and  locate  their  road  for  a  distance  of  three  miles 
upon  aoid  Lauds.  These  lands  ere  well  timbered  nnd 
have  abyut  8cd  acres  open,  but  hot  In  cultivation, 
win  sell  the  entire  tract— i, Xu  acres  mote  or  le-->~ 
forthesumof  cash ;  or  If  ontUe  usualcredit  of 
one,  two  and  three  years,  $2  £o  per  acre  will  be 
charged,  with  Ren  retained.  For  further  particulars 
address  U.  ti.  i  OOKK,  Naaiivitie.  Tenu.. 

Executor  of  Richard  E.  Cooke,  deceased. 

TIIIl:  WESTERIS 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

In  the  best  localities  in  the  West  negotiated  for  LmLs 
“iieK«S rstausimd  private Indivlduiis.  Cbnpon Bonds 

Funda  prouiptly  p4ace>d.  expericoce.  ho  kxeca 

tovestori  competled  fo  tats  no  land  No  delays  In  pa; 

pf^OTPhest.  Only  the  very  choicest  loans  rci*Mc  a 
1 1111  Jrawmatipn  given  to  lliose  seetSoz  Safe  aud 
pr  oil  table  investments.  Scud  fo.-  careu-ar,  rej. 
ercncxfi  surnpl®  ilccuniciits* 

MePURKTNS  Pres.  L . H.  PERKINS. Sec. 

J.T.  WAK..K,  Mce  Pres  0.  W. GILLETT,  ates* 
_ N.  F  fi  \  m*.  Auditor _ 

FEACH  ORCHARD 

FOR  HALE  I 

In  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Miculgan. 

About  o.Oifti  young,  bearing  trees  In  excellent 
condition,  estimated  to  yield  10.UU0  baskets  of  lruit 
the  present  season;  beautifully  located  on  White 
Lake,  near  the  thriving  villages  of  Montague  and 
Whitehall,  on  the  C.  ana  W.  51  Railroad,  in  Muske- 


Wlnnerof  the  First  Prize  a*  the  Great  Cattle  Fair  at  Leyden.  Holland.  Our  entire  herd  of  mature 
ow,s^.T?'(?ked  11164  lbs.  15  or.,  and  entire  herd  of  2-year  old  heifers  (except  two  excluded  by  accident)  aver- 
ged  (Ml  lbs.  Also  n  superior  stock  of 

CLYDESDALE  AND  HAMBLETONIAN  HORSES 

Personal  Inspection  solicited.  Catalogues  on  nrplloatlon.  Srentiori  Rural  Nc-w-Yorker. 

8MITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse, N  .  Y- 


fruits.  This  is  a  very  attractive  and  desirable  piece 
of  property  Address 

CH  AS.  H.  COOK 

Montague,  Micli 

ra  10c  Cataloou 
'  j  lllustr£itt  d;hun 
dr^da  of  floe  i-ngrav- 
lags.  RTerythlng  In 
the  Sj  ortiug  Goods 
,,  —  ,  Luc-  at  PaKGaix 

vi“«.  i  ‘.-i-  -  ’aloguc  (the  most  con- 

ploto  iu  id  ’  World)  l-TiRii  to  y  .it, .  n 
address.  G.  V> .  r  I  RN  £R&  HOss,  Mflnnfaetnrers,  Im¬ 
porters  nnd  D<  al  .*rs  lu  Firearms,  Dock  bo.  ,  e.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

$i  3  LjS’SSL?0'11 1  ,«onn,l,  v-tl  m»U».  perfictly  ..fe, 

I  VJ  good  3boot(py,  breech-lyRUiil^  Doubla 

SHOT  GUNWt^^S 

CH  AS:  KOLSO.ii,  105  Charubera  St.  N.Y.  City. 

I  A  ll  f>C  Fr  cultural, Grazlng.Frult and Timle 
I  M  ni  n  i,y.  and  Tenn.  Also  .'hattanooga 

City  property.  For  catalogues  send 
green  stamp  to  J.  N. RRDTVN,  132  Vine  St ,  Cin.,  Ohio. 


SUNLIT  ROOMS. 

No  article  of  furniture  should  be  put  In  a 
room  that  will  not  stand  sunlight,  for  every 
room  in  a  dwelling  should  have  the  windows 
so  arranged  that  some  time  during  the  day  a 
flood  of  sunlight  will  force  itself  into  the 
apartment.  The  importance  of  admitting  the 
light  of  the  sun  freely  to  all  parts  of  our 
dwelling  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  In¬ 
deed,  perfect  health  is  nearly  as  dependent  on 
pure  sunlight  as  it  is  on  pure  air.  Sunlight 
should  never  be  uncomfortable  to  the  eyes. 
And  walks  should  be  in  bright  sunlight,  sc 
that  the  eyes  are  protected  by  veil  or  parasol 
when  inconveniently  intense.  A  sun  bath  is 
of  more  importance  in  preserving  a  healthful 
condition  of  the  body  thaD  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood.  It  costs  nothing,  and  that  is  a  mis- 
forttme,  for  people  are  deluded  with  the  idea 
that  those  things  only  can  be  good  or  useful 
which  cost  money.  But  remember  that  pure 
water,  freih  air  and  sunlit  homes,  kept  free 
from  dampness,  will  secure  you  from  many 
h9avy  bill*  of  the  doctors,  and  give  you  health 
and  vigir,  which  no  \ooey  can  procure.  It 
is  a  w-dl  e*tablis'iei  fa  A  that  people  who  live 
much  in  the  .  un  are  usually  stronger  and 
more  bja'tav  than  thu**  whose  occupations 
deprive  them  of  sunlight.  And  certainly 
there  i*  nothing  strange  in  the  result,  since 
the  same  law  applies  with  equal  force  to  near¬ 
ly  aviry  nnirn  its  thing  in  nature.  It- is  quite 
easy  to  arrange  au  isolated  dwelling  so  that 
every  room  in  it  may  bo  flooded  with  sun¬ 
light  some  time  in  the  day,  and  it  is  possible 
that  many  town  houses  could  be  so  built  as  to 
admit  more  light  than  they  now  receive. 

Ptettattjcmisi, 

AN  OPEN  LETTER 

Some  Outspoken  Statements  of  Great 
Value  trom  Parties  of  the 
Highest  Sianding. 

When  the  people  of  America  become  bo 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  on  a  subject  of  such 
serious  importance  as  the  preservation  of  their 
lives  and  health,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
ones  who  have  been  largely  instrumental  in 
the  origin  of  this  movement  should  6peak 
frankly  and  directly  to  the  people  most  inter¬ 
ests.  1 1  is  for  this  reason  that  we  thus  come 
before  the  public  and  make  the  following 
revelations. 

Every  careful  observer  who  has  sought  to 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  events  has  noted 
th«  alarming  iucrease  of  certain  peculiar  phy¬ 
sical  troubles  within  the  past  few  years. 
These  troubles  have  come  at  unexpected 
moments  and  in  a  most  treacherous  way. 
They  hive  manifested  themselves  in  innumer¬ 
able  forms,  but  they  have  always  had  the 
same  cause.  They  have  not  eiil'cled  the 
miuor  parts  of  the  body,  but  have  gone  direct 
to  the  strongholds  of  the  system  and  their 
work  has  usually  been  as  prompt  as  it  isfataL 
Their  treacherous  and  deceptive  nature  has 
often  proven  led  a  careful  analysis  of  what 
cau*«s  1  hem,  and,  as  a  result,  interne  suffe»  ing 
and  final  disaster  have  usually  ent-uid  The 
real  cHtisc,  line  ever,  has  been  a  derangement 
of  the  kidneys  nnd  all  of  these  trouhles  are,  in 
fact,  the  firsts?  mptomsof  the  terrible  Bright’s 
disease,  which  h  is  cast  its  dark  shadow  over 
so  m  my  homes  iu  the  land  and  is  increasing 
won  l  »rfully  and  continually.  It  is  now  con¬ 
ceded  bv  the  ablest  physicians  in  every  land 
and  by  eminent  scientists  the  wmld  over,  t  hat 
this  ii>-»ase  is  the  result  of  blood  poisoning. 
This  poisoning  is  brought  about  by  wasted  and 
unhealthy  kidneva  that  permit  the  poison  to 
rini'n  in  the  blood,  instead  of  throwing  it 
from  tile  stem  But  it  is  equally  evident  to 
all  who  have  studied  into  the  effects  and 
have  become  conversant  with  the  facts, 
that  a  disordered  state  of  the  kidneys  and 
liver  produces  most-  of  the  common  com- 
pl  tint*  m  l  pains  which  afflict  the  human 
race,  and  they  can  be  traced  to  this  source 
just  as  certainly  as  can  Bright's  disease.  To 
purify  a  stream  we  mu-t  go  to  its  source,  and 
to  cure  a  disease  we  must  remove  the  emtse.. 
It  bail  t  true,  therefore. that  nine-tenths  of  all 
human  ailments  are  caused  by  dLeflsed  kid¬ 
neys  or  liver,  tho  only  certain  wry  to  cure 
these  troubles  is  by  treating  the  organs  which 
cause  them  II  >w  intimately  the  kidney?  are 
associate  t  with  the  entire  system  nmv  be  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  fact  that  over  1,000  ounces 
of  blood  pass  through  them  every  hour,  hieing 
more  than  300  gallons,  or  nearly  one  ton  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  vast  mass 
of  living  fluid  is  sent  to  every  part  of  the  body 
and  if  the  hidneysare  diseased  the  impurities 
that  are  in  the  blood  ere  not  removed,  and 
hence  pass  through  the  veins,  carrying  disease 
in  some  one  of  its  many  terrible  fortes.  The 
horror*  which  accompany  most  of  the  diseases 
caused  bv  disordered  kidneys  and  liver  cannot 
be  described  io  print,  while  the  dangers  sur¬ 
rounding  them  are  even  greater  (ban  the 
agony.  And  yet  a  person  may  be  troubled  for 
mouths  without  knowing  the  cause  of  the 
diseases  that  have  attacked  him.  Some  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  first  stages,  any  one  of  which 
indicate*  disordered  kidneys  or  iiverare  these: 
Pains  in  the  back  and  around  the  loins,  severe  | 
headaches,  dizziness,  inflamed  eyes,  a  coated 
tongae  and  a  dry  mouth,  loss  of  appetite, chil¬ 
ly  sensations,  indigestion  (the  stomach  never 
is  in  or  der  when  the  kidneys  or  Jiver  are  de¬ 
ranged);  a  dryness  of  the  skin,  nervousness, 
night  s  veat.*,  muscular  debility,  despondency 
a  tired  feeling  especially  et  night,  puffing  or 
bloating  under  the  eyes,  etc.  If  any  of  the 
following  thingB  are  noticed  about  tne  fluids 
passed  from  the  system,  it  shows  that  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  liver  are  out  of  order.  A  red  de¬ 
posit,  a  scum  upon  the  surface,  an  unusual 
thickness  or  thinness,  a  very  dark  or  a  very 
•ight  color,  a  burning  sensation  in  passing,  an 
•  un saal  odor,  a  retention,  or  a  frequent  de6ire 
to  ci  void  and  inability  to  doso. 


The  above  are  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
symptoms  which  indicate  the  beginning  of 
aggravated  cases  of  kidney  or  liver  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  they  require  instant  attention.  If 
these  83  niptoms  are  uot  checked  at  once, 
they  are  almost  certain  to  result  in  some  one 
of  the  many  terrible  diseases  of  ttie  kidneys. 
But  unpleasant  as  all  the  symptoms  «n<i  even 
these  diseases  may  be.  they  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  last  stages  of  the  complaints. 
The  kidneys  waste  away  by  degrees,  accom¬ 
panied  by  intense  pain*;  the  heart  becomes 
uncontrollable;  the  lungs  are  oppressed;  the 
eyeballs  grow'  glassy,  ami  the  entire  system 
is  reduced  and  debilitated.  For  weeks  before 
death  comes  the  sufferer  looks  forward  to  it 
as  a  blessed  jelief,  and  anything  that  can  fur¬ 
nish  even  temporary  help  is  gladly  hailed. 
Then  it  is  that  bloating  begins;  the  face  be¬ 
comes  puffy  and  pallid,  the  breath  can  only 
be  caught  in  gasps;  ppeech  is  impossible  and 
muscular  action  suspended.  The  patient 
finally  sinks  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness  to 
everything  except  the  pains  which  are  rack¬ 
ing  him,  and  death  comes  by  certain  but  slow 
degrees.  There  can  be  but  one  conclusion 
which  all  readers  of  care  aud  judgment  will 
draw  from  these  facts,  which  is  the  necessity 
of  treating  the  disease  in  time  and  by  that 
means  which  has  been  proven  the  best  and 
most  efficient 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  treat  more 
cases  and  effect  more  cures  of  this  terrible 
complaint  than  bos  ever  been  known  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Tuo  wonderful 
sale  which  our  remedies  have  a  tained  is  due 
wholly  to  the  fact  that  they  have  cured  the 
ones  who  have  used  them,  The  power  aod 
value  of  any  remedy  must  rest  wholly  on  a 
basis  of  worth,  and  here  is  just  wlr;re  our 
Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure  has  found  its 
wonderful  power  aud  succefs.  But  in  this 
connection  comes  one  important  fact.  It  has 
always  been  true  that  articles  of  merit  are 
subject  to  imitations.  No  one  seeks  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  the  bills  of  a  worthless  bank.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  cracked  invent, <r  or  witless 
writer  are  never  copied.  It  is  just  so  with  a 
healing  remedy.  If  it  po-so.-s  no  merit  it 
will  not  be  subjected  to  imitations.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  power  and  value,  imitations  will 
spring  up  on  every  tide.  W bile  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  value’  of  this  medicine  that  it  has  imi¬ 
tations,  $tiil,  in  justice  to  those  w  ho  are  suf¬ 
fering,- we  feel  that  all  should  be  warned 
against  them. 

There  is  but  one  known  remedy  that  has 
ever  been  able,  to  cure  serious  kidney  troubles 
or  control  tuese  great  organs  when  once  de¬ 
ranged,  ahd  that  remedy'  is  Warner's  Safe 
Kidney  and  Liver  Cure.  There  are  numerous 
nostrums  ou  the  market  chiming  to  be  just 
as  efficient,  ami  some  which  even  claim  to 
be  the  same.  The  test  of  merit,  however,  is 
in  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  say  unhesitatingly  that  for  all  diseases 
of  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  urinary  organs 
Warner's  Sul**  Kidney'  and  Liver  Cure  stands 
alone,  not  only  in  point  of  t  so  Hence,  but  in 
the  wonderful  results  it  has  achieved.  In 
order  to  successfully  avoid  the  purchase  of 
spurious  and  injuiious  medicines,  observe 
these  facts: 

Our  remedy  is  put  up  in  dark  amber  glass 
bottles,  w  ith  the  Safe  ( >ur  trake  mark)  blown 
in  the  back.  A  private  proprietary  six-cent 
internal  revenue  stamp  is  affixed  to  the  neck 
and  covers  the  top  of  the  cork,  and  is  of  a 
light  brown  Color,  ta  the  midale  thereof  is  a 
Safe  in  outline,  and  on  it  the  picture  of  a 
negro  gathering  herbs.  J  f  this  stamp  is  not 
found  on  every  bottle  of  the  Safe  Kidney 
and  Liv*rCu  e,  or  if  there  is  anyr  evidence 
that  it  has  been  tampered  with,  and  if  a  Safe 
is  Hot  blown  on  the  back  of  the  bottle,  reject 
the  bottle  at  once,  and  insist  on  having  a  gen¬ 
uine  one. 

We  are  led  to  publish  the  foregoing  in 
order  that  the  public  may  know  and  realize 
just  where  we  stand.  We  have  always  sought 
to  keep  our  personality  from  intruding  upon 
the  public,  knowing  full  veil  that  the  value  of 
our  remedy  was  the  essential  thing,  but  the 
unexampled  use  wbi*h  has  been  made  of  this 
medicine,  and  the  volumes  of  letters  we  are 
coustamly  receiving  demand  a  per-onal  .state¬ 
ment  from  us.  We  are  justly'  gratified  at  the 
confidence  which  has  been  shown  us,  and 
thankful  for  the  myriads  of  cures  oar  remedy 
has  performed,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  for 
the  future,  as  we  have  endeavored  in  the 
past,  to  furnhh  the  best  and  only  valuable 
remedy  that  can  control  and  euro  all  the 
many  and  terrible  troubles  arising  from  dis¬ 
order*  <  ■!'  these  pro  at  organs. 

Sincerely,  II.  11.  Warner  &  Co., 

— Adv.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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tiiiuidffHUEiS  that  DeR  INC  i’S  PfI,E REMEDY 
£nl8topur*.  Prepared  t  j  j7P.Mir.hKR,  M.IK.  915  Arch 
Mt.  Phllft..  Pa.  tVnn  ffthuintirf  hnu'  hit  jcirjvn  ura.  Send 
tor  circular.  Sold  by  drumnstaaud  country  h-tm-os.  S  | , 


now 


e  term  ary  surgeon  one 


paw  and  tmuKWly  valuable  Nt 
maae  bens  Lay  tLvO  BbPTld.UV*  Oootli 
one  tcruTO  Kminl  toone  pint  food.  Sol 
by  miul  for  eight  tetter  stamps  1. 1 
Ronton,  Mann  ,  Xoctncrly  bungor  He. 


STUCK?  V  ft&lC  SHOULD  HAVE  OUR  IMPROVES 
K.  V3.nl  UltC  si  french  Microscope. 

To  ^examine  Flower!, 

_ -  sects,’  Flaws  in  J1  etui,  etc.  s 

tie t eeta^Oo un  te  rfe  It 1  oriev. 

fit*  1  I  :  -li  iiliiU®i  scope  Is  m«i<to  of  heavy 
SS  i'A,.,'  I  Ilji!  1W  Bliss  tubing,  having  a 

I  Hi  9^1  *  ^ 

1  I®]  w."-' . «•  ->f  « 

y  iftk* beam  ana  Is  mounted  in 
-!Wjl  hriL-P:  It  I-  so  protected 
jAvfc  j,  1  that  It  can  be  carried  In  tho 

Pocket  with  safety.  Wo 
rTTSKfilffilMk  ,"*l">rt«'ij  n  large 

l-.WIj  |  !*  j  quantity  of  these  micro. 

i: Mr .rMJP  .air  scopes,  and  will  give  one 
^niiiiiiiTrrr.,. . 1 . .  Free  to  any  parson  who 

— «wuiiu iiniasu*—  will  send  us  So  ihree-cent 
stomps  for  a  Mx-months  trial  Mib-cnptlon  to  tho 
Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  now  In  Ustlfth  volume, 
and  acknowledged  to  to  Is*  The  1, 1.u.1 — un-- 1  and  host 
agrleullnrul  paper  In  (he  Wr4  lRpspes  ull  of  valu¬ 
able  infommUo-  ,\ll  P'l-t  11  go  is  paid  hv  »>•  FARM, 
FIEhO  and  FI  RESIDE.  SB  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


MAKES 


Locking 
i  Glasses 


MADE 


ELECTRIC 

Scouring 


ASK 

YOUR 


a  week,  112  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  True  *  Co.  Aug  •**»  hie. 


Best  In  the  World. 


PRESERVATIVE 


PRESERVES  ECCS  for  a  year  or  more  without  perceptible  change,  external  or  In¬ 
ternal,  In  all  their  original  freshness.  No  expert  can  detect  them  from  new  la'd 
stock.  Endorsed  byleading  authorities.  A  fortune  this  season  to  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  everywhere.  Packages  sufficient  to  prepare  5.0  dozen,  by  Express,  81.00;  bv 

PER*  AT2  ONCE*  THE  ROYAL  PRESERVATIVE  CO’.  P m  L A  P  EL  P  HS|Afpa 


M  IP.  8  M  H  M  I  'ly  on  Id  you  ULc  to  Ob  till  notion!  those  Valuable  llltt.t 
^  ®  Itruil  this  Advcrusciuc.it,  aud  bcc  how  It  can  be  obiul::cd  Free 

of  Charge!  Tlui  aceotupanyitlS  iltu.irauou  rvpru«uiu,  Ujwu  h  mush  scale  u*id  \i  ,y  Hup.  rlivt.y;  tho 
handsome  Silver  Plated  Cacer  tviilcb  «  «UU  to  pre.eut/fse  to  evei  y  genii'  man  end  lady  la  .UuctiJat/ho 
wishes  to  posset*  lb  ThU  valuable  miuhtudaoo.e  Coveruveryheatiii  plated  s  hit  purs  cola  el/cer 
upon  wliitt  mcl.ll  r  It  luii  yli’V  iHiruitnmt  cngruccd  bohlct,  aud  is  a*  nth  a  Caster  m,  ouy  oue  need  y* 
Wlih  to  plnco  u|>oa  hla  table.  Being  heavby  plated  vi  all  pore  colu  silver  tipoo  white  racial.  It  U 
vrarr/inted  tomar  for  y<  i  always  loo.  ng  as  well  as  wii.a  new.  la  i>  or  iuju  qutllty,  duable,  fT 

atyllsh  aud  very  handsome,  end  mint  nat  he  oompared  with  the  worth le< », cheap Oruele* *oltl  tu  low  H  t 

prior*  In  the  retail  store.  Lhroujnau'.  the  enuotry.  t-ve.-y  fatally  la  Am.  n,  a  not  a  Heady  supplied  wt  h  V  . 
a  hondiotue  Caster  should  now  secure  ouo  of  these, especially  us  itoau  be  ohlaluod  1'rcc  or  t.  hargiil  J— 

Now  why  do  we  wish  to  Eire  one  of  thnsoctcgant  Ca*tcn  owny  to  all  who  a -pi-. ,  and  w  tut  are  the  ^jh 
OOhdU  on*;  Vfo  pnhllxhthrra  oftho  line, r  aud  no.l  nttrac  ivc  luiuily  pcilouic&U  Issued  to  the 
United  StaUu*.  Tne  li:  ,1  i.  entUlcd  The  Flrcaldn  at  Home,  o  bsammot!i  liiustrateil  cmpaalno  1' 
of  35  lor«e  puces  aud  WS  eolutnna  ;  Hie  second  I*  The  llonochold  liuzclte,  •  large  l  ustraud 
paper  of  Id  pages  and  Cl  column*:  aodtiie  third  1.  The  Kitrut  liooic  Journal,  naSps^c,  Ed 
orluron, Illustrated  Jourtiel.  The*®  three  perlodlualaeouLtuain  every  number  an  oucirmuusumuunt  K 
of IhOvbotensC tvadluE  nntvor  fur  every  T0iTal*tr  of  Ihfl  fa—. ' ,y.  Tholt  Couteutl  c n.bi Burial 
Novels,  Short  Stories,  Po  un.  Uvofnl  Ktiowtulcn.  Farm,  GarJ  i  nn.l  llonsehold  Topic*,  V,'it  and  jffif 
Bumor,  I.adiea*  Fancy  Work,  Iteu'Uug  for  tho  VournithoNvw*,  and  crorythlDg  to  mnttisv,  entertain  (•  }•— 
and  Instruct  the  whole  family.  In  »  year's  anba-rintion  to  these  t.iteu  r>  riodieals  yao  wl.l  recuro  ,77 
more  and  butter  niadinjj;  matter  than  you  would  by  investing  tbO  OP  j-,  boobs.  Tlr.y  a -o  tbreo  of  sjq  - 1 
tli«  1. arroi,  best  and  handsomest  periodical*  In  the  world.  Tho  regular  eubscrlpt.au  j,  t,  o  of  Tub 
F’nttsim  it  li'.ui.Tu*  HoDsrirous  fl  vrartt  and  Tne  Iiuntt.nov.cJiuir.avt.,  for  onejear,  '*  —  111*' 

fJ.  M,  and  nt  thl»  prion  they  a.  o  the  ehca|iesxof  BUpablloaUont:  but  whhiir;  tiialmduen.irin 
lute  109,010  now  homea  Immedlarely.we  tua'  o  CioPjllowltiB  grand  esiraordl mry  otTcr :  To  any  e 
one  who  will  ti’td  a*  Two  T)ol  I  :irss  uni  P  y  dlenta  (8—  .fsO)  «f  any  lima  before  if  ’  V I  ft.  I  dt-.  -  ^ 


VjJt m 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIAN  COMBINED. 

The  IW «M»t\V«srnlcrful  Mustosal  IiiHtmmcnt 
In  the  >V*»«  I«1.  IT  PLAYS  EVERYTHING:  FROM  A 
SIMPLE  SONG  TO  A  OIF  FICULT  WALTZ  OR  OPER-  . 
ATIO  SCLtCTION,  tsticl  st  little*  ehlltl  cun^_ 
«» I,*- rlt t *•  it.  Ulat  lt  walnut  case,  BUI  trimming*,  verv 
flmlv  lluishe'1  and  urnumentod.  The  1 .11 F ISO  VI- II 
(illuAMT.L  IMS  five  \FKY  l'uw Irani r.  kll- 
l,<*w  fl,  Frill  I 'ablnvt  Orcrtn  Reeds,  AN 

IMPROVED  AUroMATiC  SHUT-OrF,  and  u  rtioati  >- 
(rniious  UouhleExiircssion  hwvll,  hv  whicutliu 
ton*  is  RTvatly  vori.-O  Urcnt  etfccta  arc  obtained  Irmri  t  i  is 
lnftrutm'«t,'.>wjuK  10  tin-  peeiiliar  position  of  the  ovds  and 
coDHlrm  tlon  of  cjtpressbiu  hox-  The  Oltt*A,\  ITA 
is  almost  nt  loud  iu  sa  Culiinet  Orenn-verr 
iMr-lodloUH,  and  will  play  diner  music  t  ‘Udmotiirh  fir 
any  medium  surd  hall.  ICI'MEIUREK!  Itplny* 
rvnv  llilng  aud  everything;  Jjg,,  \lnltzoa,  Qtnld-  > 

Fi.ii'd.  L,*L*li LiiOLifi .  nntl  all  the  Pttniiliir  ui.tl  1  M  i„i.s  u 


TO  EVERY  READER 
OF  THIS ’PAPER.  * 


IVORY  HANDLE 

I— a  GOLD  PLATES 


A  short  dm*  *ro  wo  offered  Ihrnnrb  the  oolumns  nt  this  pat* er  our 
Ce-Cnllbr-  Iti.llA.  JAIUI:  r  ll.sotvrr  at  s  reinorlc. 
auljr  low  prl.  o,  and  s.nd  along  lu.OOO.  iheyli.ve  (riven  sorb 
unlTeis.,1  BHti.is.  tlou.  nn  l  w«  bsve  la  .lved  go  ni.invbi**i  Tv.tl- 
raonUis,  (oevtber  with  toonunds  of  rsl  s  r,r»  Iirsvi7r  rallbia  )«- 
vblver,  thgtwe  have"<  "Id'-dtn*  Ifrronrl"  ~ 
32-Callbre  BLUE  JACKFTb 

Til K  i.uw  raiuK  nr  HI.", I,  n,. 

•IACKCT  II*  Wtlll.M  T  r;  - 
AND  BhAlTlIFITI.LY  Fl.VlSUKh 
»r«  m.-i'io  o/  tire  finest  rteal.  . 

are  of  tor  Finest  (Inl.l  I*lnl, 


tlLGANTLY 


Vbrld  Renowned 

i*UUlbriJl*ntoriil  H 

de-Callhnr  m  i  'i:  n| 

LX'TPIION  'Iim  Mys  I  UHlANT 

M'  volvoi  nt  nut  woiu.ri,  c.. 

1 1, a  band  an.l  frsino  aroflursl  IVIeklt.  0 

. .  .  - •  »"iy  Kevulver  Is  DKAUTtMILLY 

FITLLY  KNAUKhKb  In  blttc  by  a  patent  proeoss, owned  hr  os 
tir.ll  rub:.*,  niHhiaa  a  Oll.tml  of  £«>■.»,  SltVltn, 

IVORY  HA  .YIFJ.K  make  it  »m*fdy  Dc.tbTiroi,  me  YON  o  c 
Nn  pen  e„n  picture  Its  beauty  or  dcoci'lbo  Its  net, ml  merits 
flrutr-claas  tvt)j*p*o  In  avn  r  It  bantiie  ftjow  Rusal 

one  to  liold-n  htroly  and  etoadfly.  tt'*  Onnr.niee  lushooi 
beauty  and  durability  It  runnnt  ho  rqnalad.  TlieCrllndorU  pr 
It  uuvst'ie  Lou*  Sl-flaltbio  t'artrMeo  making  It  one  of  dm  ht 
terror  <g<bJT;.|.r«,  I'lHbwayraru  and  trump..  Waided-o  nnrr 

FluirA:  slevalvrr  ev.r  suld  lor  In,  thnn  KSO.OO 

purclmwnl  d<« v.ilvera  pn  t'y  Onl»l,u.|  at  less  than  the  /, 

Cuarnulrr  uar-r  our  own  sl-nnlure  «o  refund 

THREE  DOLLARS  and  SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS 

pavl-iny  nxpynoyi*,  ** e,vliT  a.-nd  ml,  Bufuivsr  to  any  pa:  t  of  the  wurM,hvJ 
until  our  stork  ta  anl.t  out, after  wldeh  lima  weahall  beoblljod  tochari-o 
cl.im  th«  Hi i . 1 1 t  * h  rsiviLroK  wf  returning  your  money  /  — 
teaches  us  ili  t  time  will B"iui  l.a  sold,  pace  Trt  A  kiv  nsir  ..."  ■ 

•  ‘O.'oo  eie*,'!0^ A*1  w'oS?  reluChdy  wea«fir  t’!Tn?comme“dil  A'seV^  N*  *“  1.f..y"'1  rt"'lrr-t0 

sufficient,  write  os  for  re  ereuces  which  we  will  cheer'ullyTiiraUh^  f'-  New,Pi.P°!?' 
more  are  ordered  by  Express,  at  $3. 75,  we  pnt  la  a  BoxVf  ?!«?«£.  w .TchfeveT 


Every  Revolver  la Ouaranlecd  In  every  respect.  Tlicy  /fui*?  Pi  ^'WPICHT 

■-lo  silver  Pints,  aud  tie  Cylinder  iin.l  Base  Pin  TnMrwTlF10  U 

BNOBAVEp.  Tho  «n  Tavlnn  is  then  BI  Ain'I-  Lt  KXi?  'pa,  TlTt* 

The  Irame  Hoar  tho  handle  I* set  In  imitation  of  bean.  IWEcJhirv-lg'^l. iNHKni  '  Vf!':, 

‘bbli  end  nziun:**.  wl.lcl,  taken  tuxrth-r  will,  do  £■  fiB^S9 UffiFF  COI I RTHd ■ill\ 

’SirTloy,  It  mn*l  Sir.  «cen  to  bo  apprrrlnlrd.  H  §  -ULCCUUtlk*^  wlWtOZ 

anama  III.  lire  JACKET  |(  enough  to  *t  imp  It  a.  a  EA  ILJ  P|7p  \\|SV 

muJel  Slip  (stock,  exacily  mm ,< (he  hand,  tnabllng  »  «iUd  \S;4\ 

min*  qualiilaa  rqnal  to  a  Bwmr  A  AVraanv  m  dorr. ami  lur  l»»\Vv,lL,l,i'l', i'1''/ '' ' (ALJ'd 

irovutsd  wdh  *  Positive  Stock  Action  liol.lliiBlt  llrnrly  111  pttee.  X&BZ/  WWmSI 

Irronaost  Bhootlue  ftwnlnjr*  »n  t1**  world.  It  la  tne  eperi.i  i]v*n  li,i|lil  III  ^  \\\\\\\ll\ 

reputation  that  It  1,  t  ia  Dive  fttS-f'All  bro  Ivory  flaudlc  Cagraved  IVIotele  nut!  Cold-  HHI  I  l  |  plllllMI 

».  and  the  SNAILELCD  and  ECBY  PlNJSlI  ta  the  FiBht  i  vkiTShh  o.Y  A.vr  bsvolvlb.  AVj  HbI  I  I  Hu'll 

_,1W  m.iteilai  feat  aud  had  them  flulalmd  nsBlmve  dear  h*  I  i  .r  this  tpertal  puiioue. .  r„|  wo  haeel  v  HH  ij  I  11  ||l» 

oson^v  f,,r  saco  aadrvcrv  r:evi.|*.-r  r.mo.l  toba  dilbncnt  from  what  wo  repiercul  It.  FOR  BS9  i'i  !  I  ill 

ind  TWcNTY-FIVE  CENTS  extaa  to  help  to  poy  '-Oil are  tJi  HV  I'l  1 1  ’  :|) 

,  iv .latfia  i  mull,  lids  otf.y  UOLua  ooou  0«n  Tint,  DEC.  Ifit  183°  or  HUH  li  I  '  hi 

...  -  hi'"®  t- n  d.iid.I*  what  wedo  now.  Should  our  stock  run  ouFbvfonjTii.V  Dai..,,w»  IBI  I,  M 

As^aMva  only  F)ye  Thousand,  J-o  would  tdvlae  yon  to  order  nnr,  as  past  experienro  IM  ///  I 

w.dyive  I  .l.3i.v„!,_.  r  p  l_oi;  to  af1y  roDdor  of  this  paper  w  owdi  H  //////■/ 

_  -  Adtr  y ou  him  don  ,  i  da.. a  i  u.gcc.bO  HH  111  lull  —  —  /III  M! 

THE  BEST  WAY  •*  ir>  ord..-r  one  for  y,  um  HD  Hi  wy'-JTSrS&v  W/M/ 

„  ,  --  speoiUio,  you  can  u  isilyeeil  tiscae  ILvolvns  fur 

. Ptibllelirrs.  or  Express  Cornpai  les  In  Now  York  C  tv.  Iftbiulsnot  - 

Send  all  money  by  Beoistuied  Lxttxb  or  Tost  Oyrren  OnDvnn:  nurrlsit.  When  one  or 

r .  . ; r  E.  c.  RIDEOUT  &  CO. ,  10  Barclay  Street,  New  York* 


AN  OFFER 

CONSUMERS 

TEA  &  COFFEE 


To  examine  thj  merits  of  the  Western  Plowman.  It  contains  16  pages  handsomely 
printed  on  fine  tinted  paper  and  filled  with  choice  Literature,  Farming  Intelligencey 
Household  Topics  and  breezy  discussions  of  live  subjects.  Only  fifty  cents  per 
annum,  including  a  valuable  premium,  but  to  get  the  Plowman  introduced  we  Will 
send  it  on  a  trial  trip,  with  a  copy  of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days ,  bound  in  flexible 
card  board  and  illustrated  with  35  engravings  for  six  three-cent  stamps. 


Sample  Copy  of  the  Plowman  Free. 

WESTERN  PLOWTIAN, 

Moline,  Ill 


Address 


Ancient  Castle. 

See  above  picture,  and  name  of  the  24  parts  in 
Webster,  page  203,— showing  the  value  of 

Defining  by  Illustrations, 

The  pictures  in  Webster  under  the  12  words 
Beef,  IMlar,  Castle,  Column,  Kye,  Horse, 
Moldings,  Phrenology,  Jtavelin,  Shins. 


r>1AHER  &  GROSH’S COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE 


goods.  Dinner  and  Ten  Bids.  Gold  lJand  Sets, 
Silverware,  Jtc.r  Teas  of  nil  kinds,  including  oolongs. 
Japans,  English  hrtnikfayt,  Old  and  Young  JJj/son,  (ruu- 
powder.  Poo  Chow,  at  50,  GO  and  75  (•(«..  and  SSl  .00. 

Send  for  two-pound  trlnl  package,  which  we  tfr.tlver, 
£ostage  paid,  at  Hit  prices,  with  full  price  and  Premium 

GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO., 

801  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'  S  y  you  raw  this  advertisement  in  Rural  New- 


Contalns  Pruning  blade,  Jack-knife  blade,  and 
Budding  or  Speylng  blaue.  Cut  gives  exact  Mze. 
Blades  carefully  forged  from  razors1  tel  tile  test¬ 
ed,  and  rkclaced  hike  tr  soft  <.  r  flawy.  Pike 
4t.U0.po  t-iKild ;  or  without  the  V  udding 
blade,  TR  cents;  with  just  large  end 
9  cents;  ext-a  strong 
d  sei  vice,  IScrs;  “  Our 
oil-tempered  Rruner, 
:  Budding  knife.  (5  cts.; 

[.Unh'd^llst^yt  e  Rnl«o 


Kavelin,  Ships, 
.  ,  itoani  engine,  Tim¬ 

bers,  define  343  words  und  terms. 

S.&C.  MERRIAM  &C0-,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


h  Chance  Acqaintance 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 


Means  SfiO  for  a  Flv--»on  Double  Beam  Wagon  Scale 
fn -i, -at  paid,  by  JONEiof  Binghamton,  Binghamton 
N.  Y. 


12mo.  illustrated,  with  tasteful  paper  covers.  Price, 
50  cents  each. 

Attractive,  Inexpensive  editions  of  these  two 
charmlim  Slimmer  Bocks;  wlitci  combine  In  the  most 
delightful  way  un  cngagln  s  o.’v  with  a  fascinating 
description  or  travel  irotn  New  York  up  the  IIu  Ison, 
to  Niagara  Ki  1  s,  dow  n  the  S  .  Lawrence,  up  the 
Sagu  T.ay,  end  in  an  1  around  Quebec. 

*»*  F >r  sale.  Oil  BnokSeU-rts;  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  /V  re  lip  (he  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &,  CO., 

BOSTON. 


30  Chrontos  S 12S  FBFE 

with  the  People's  Magazine.  The  most  mirgnlf  cent 
premium  over  given, ;  ml  i  ne  ,  f  the  1  ert  n‘rf  f  zr<  s 
pub  lalicd.  Duly  tli  rents  a  >  cut.  San  pie  tot  tf  co 
on  receipt  of  Scent  stamp,  rr  3  montha  for  10 1  cr  ts. 

NTs  WAN  El).  Send  fS  cents  Ter  c-' n  pleto  oi  t- 
flt.  Including  all  tho  chronics  Money  i  ctmucd  If  not 
satisfied. 

db  i  rj  a  MONTH  and  board  In  your  own  county.  Men 
dp  x  1  orlaiiie-c  PIokmiui  busim  scs.  Address 

PEOPLE’S  LlAU  AZlNL,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Send  for  Specimen  Cop y 

OF  THE 


BOSTON 


.04  FEDERAL  ST.,  BOSTON ,  MASS. 

The  Only  LI VK 

Weekly  Illustrated  Paper 

In  New  liiiiiand 


»  >  DAISY  ADV.  r  VUDSnnd  a  Norm  Such  Tsklng  row¬ 
's  der  Recipe  Bonlc.tSc  s.lnstan  pa.  lie*  Ipis.  Care¬ 
fully  tested;  invaluable  to  hnu.seke  errors;  to  u:et-  ith, 
o'her  poveder  take  M  to  1  j more;  powder  than  rcet;  c 
calls  for.  0eo.  C.  Hanford,  Sc nuuse,  N.  Y. 


For  tho  purpose*  of  CONVINCING  YOU  that  tho 
WEEKLY  NOVELIST  Is  tho  "Best  Story  Paper  la 
America, "wo  will  mall  you  a  trial  trip  of  thirteen  back 
numbers,  In  regular  order,  upon  receipt  of  25  cents, 
either  lu  postage  stumps  or  currency.  iRegular  sub¬ 
scription  price  Is  $5  a  year.)  Address  NOVELIST 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  No.  SCFRuse  Street, New  York  City 


AGENTS!  AGENTS t  AGENTS!  Wanted  for  the  New 
Book,  ‘-Our  L»»t  Explorers."  A  lull  and  authentic  account 6f  tht 


This  well  known  and  popular  series  embraces  a 
lar  o  number  of  tho  most  widely  improved  text  books 
i  i  use  la  tho  puhuo  and  privates  schools  of  this  coun¬ 
try  The  list  coma  ns  many  old  favorite  text  books 
which  have  stood  tho  test  of  years  and  Mill  retain  a 
lea  ling  place  laour  school  ;whilen>  other,  ■  is 
s>  fill' oft  o  freshest  products  Of  tho  best  au  udot 

th  •  present  day.  ,  ,  . 

Is  Is  this  qu  dlty  of  pr  grcsslve  conservatism  which 
makes  tho  old  and  Standard 

American  Educational 
Series, 

Always  rresh  a  il  new.  , .  , 

T  jo  folio  -ving  arc  tom o  of  the  best  approved  books 
of  this  series.  „  .  „  . 

Spellers*.  -Swinton’s  Word  Book  Series. 

Sanders’  Speller  find  Dellncr. 

Bande.s’  Union  Primary  Speller. 

San  let'-*’  Union  Speller. 

Primers*.— Sanders'  Pletorl  d  I'rlmer  (Green  Cover). 

Sander*'  Union  Primer. 

Readers.— Tho  New  Graded  Readers. 

San’ers'  Uni  u  Reader*. 

Stand  ird  Supplementary  Headers. 
Cathcar .  '*  Lllcrory  -Kakdev- 
Dlctlonaries.— •Vi  batur's*  SofTool  D'ctlonartes. 
Arithmetics.— Robinson’s  Shorter  Course. 

itobln sol*  'a  l  regressive  Course. 

Geography.— Swlntou's Comp  ete  Cleovraphy. 

Swlnton’s  Two  Book  Course. 
Penmanship.— 1 3p  -neertau  torn-  School  Series. 

Spence rluh  Shorter  Course. 

Spe  ccrluu  Tracing  Series. 
Grammar.— KeM's  Scries. 

Wells’s  Shi  rter  Course. 

History.— Swlut  n't*  Out  dm  s. 

Wilson’s  Outlines. 

S  viutuu*  *  Condensed  United  States. 
Swlnton’s  Primary  United  States. 
Drawing.—  Vhltfc’B  tndustmlSerit.'s. 

While***  Art  Studies. 

Music.— Loomis’s  Progressive  herles. 

C'-trils’a  Key  Note. 

Civil  Government.—!'  wnaend’s  Shorter  Course. 

Tow pseud's  Analysis 
Bookkeeping. — Bryant  uud  Stratton's. 

Science. —  -ay's  Botanies. 


DKVOTED  TO 

ENGINEERING.  MECHANICS. 

MANUFACTURING,  MARKETS, 

DYEING,  '  &c.,  See.,  &0 

STEAM  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  WORKING  METALS 
AI.SO  TEXTILE  FABRICS,  NEW 
INVENTIONS. 

AND  A  VARIETY  OF  TOPIC ,  ON 
APPLIE'D  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  FOUN 
DRY,  MACHINE  SHOP,  COTTON  AND 
WOOLEN  MILLS  AND  STEAM  EN¬ 
GINEER. 


Ity  Officer  Newcomb  nml  other  survivor*. 
PlIOTOOKAPHlC  4k  o  ST"  |  fa  100 

Portraits.  r\  it  *L»  *  I  Illcst rations 
Get  the  be*t,  don't  he  humbugged  bv  It.ilfuilons. 

13  XP  EDITION 

20  eoptes  u  day  wild  by  II  -C  eanva-ner*.  Send  to 
circnUrs,  terms,  ami  agency  to  A  merle, in  PiiblUblng  t'o- 
Hartford.  Boston.  Chicago,  or  Cincinnati-  mention  this  paper 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name, 
Postpaid.  G.  T.  Rxkd.  &  Co..  Nassau,  N.  Y 


Obtained  and  defended  by  T.  IT.  ALEXANDER,  Wash- 
ingtox,  l>  c  s.-nd  for"  Hints  t,,  IxvtcntoksJ* 
EXPERIENCE  OF  TWENTY  YEARS. 

IT  PAYS  tosidlmir  Jtubb  r  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 
in  loid  plesfree.  J.  M.  Jilt  en&Co  , Cleveland, O. 


A  NEW  CHURCH  MU'IC  BOCK. 

By  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

DITSON  &  CO.  lake  pleasure  fn  Introducing  to  the 
public  tnclr  new  Choir  Book  for  is-.;-  ISS  >.  Not  only  a 
Choir  Book,  but  a  Singing  Ctassan,  l  Convent!  n  Book. 
Not  onlv  these,  but  a  c  ipttel  collection  of  easy  31eo 
and  Song  music,  of  Hymn-tuna  and  Anthem  music, 
easy.  pl*v»alnr.  ••.nil  thoroughly  nur-deal  Just  out. 

Would  be  well  to  sm  I  f  ir  a  cony  Cor  examination. 

PRICE  SI. GO. 


■Ml  PliU’C  PICTORIAL 
nULislfllH  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

Contalnlnir  bo’ll  v  rslons  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
We  inuko  N  <  1’.xtr.\  CuaRoE  for  till-*  addition.  Other 

FINE  PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS, 

ELEGANT  DESIGNS.  HANDSOME!/'  BOUND. 
Our  Bibles  contain  2io0  Pages,  2.  ui  Illustrations. 
Extra  Indttcehf.xts  offkri  o  to  Kaiuksetio  Agents. 

Illustrated  *  ataloguo  sent  on  application. 

A.  I.  IKILUAN&i’O-  i:2J  Aren  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FJE  2&33S  HILL’S  M 

'  ab  -AV-  the  celebrated  form  book,  by 
-.A  C’#  U 111,  aie  want- 

newly  revised 
and  elegant  mTK 

edition,  which  contains 
forms  for  Letter-Writing,  — .  AJ^-A  Ttc 
Notes,  Bills,  Orders,  Re-  4— *Y,  Cli  \S\ib\ 
celpts.  ('hecks,  Drafts,  iLcffUT* 

Leases,  Wills,  Mortgages,  '“/Ve-OnVnL 
Deeds,  Ronds,  Parliament- 
ary  Rules,  Etiquette.  £— i’-SKM— 

What  They  Bay.  Xt/lh 

Prof.  Freese,  Kx-Supt.  \  \  ii^y 


A  $1.00  ST0BY  FBEE. 

Wo  wilt  send  t  n  anv  reader  of  this  paper  a  splendid 
complete  story,  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay ,  entitled  "  Back  to 
the  Old  Home,”  costing  $l.  vln  I  6  ik  form,  on  receipt 
of  a  ’  hreo  cen  :•  staipp  to  pay  postagu. 


A  Now  Siiigine:  School  and  Conven¬ 
tion  Book. 

By  W,  0.  PERKINS. 

While  the  Choral  C'liolr  Is  one  of  tho  best  of 
Singing  Class  Books,  it  seems  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  those  who  prefer  P  •  Use  a ebea  per,  lighter 
and  small  r  book.  The  Peerless  Is  similar  In  ar¬ 
rangement  and qunlliyt  )  Us  larger  compunion.  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  its  size  nod  in  the  number  of  pieces  of 
a  kind  which  H  contains.  )  eglnm  rs  cannot  but  be 
dellgh'ed  at  the  large  number  of  very  o ->sv  n-  d  very 
pretty  exercLses  and  songs  PRICE  73  CTS.  Send 
early  for  specimen  copy. 

Mailed  to  any  address  for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSON  Sc  CO.,  Boston. 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  B13  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  ALBUM  WRITER’S  FRIEND 


Containing  SCO  Choice  f  Jemz  of  Po  try  and  Prose  for 
writing  in  Auto  raph  A1  aims.  Cl  pages,  paper  covers, 
15cents.  Wo  will  send  this  book  uud  8U0  sD’ryon 
receipt  of  tfi  certs  lit  stamps.  A ‘dress  J.  H,  OGIL- 
V1E  A: CO.,  31  Rose  Street,  N.  Y. 


Wa  IS  off.  red  lu  eauil  ItiiUo  of  r  nCt 
Seeu-1  imx  am>  U.iaVEsr  to  the  person  who  most  eor- 
reetlr  gves  tho  number  of  words  in  that  Lsue  con- 
talnicgu  gl  on  tiumb*  r  of  dlif< rent  letters,  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  i*  act  page  Illustrate  i  Mjutnly 
Rural  diga  lu  SOce.i  s  per  year.  ri<  c-'n's  a  num¬ 
ber  Bend  for  it.  Address  SEED-TIME  AND 
HARVEST,  Lx  Plume,  Lack ’a  Co.,  Pa 


EryFtUKNDS  I  If  you  ore  la  any  way  Interested  lu 


We  will  with  pleasure  sm.d  youu  sampln  copy  of  ou, 
MONTHLY  ULlSANINt.SlN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  deserlptl  «  price-list  of  the  lait-sf,  Improve¬ 
ments  111  Hives,  U  inkv  Exiauirous  Aurmci*LCom*. 
Sectos  H  >nkv  Boxes,  ail  boo  s  aid  J  •urual*,  ami 
everything  pertain  lug  t  >  Bee  Culturn.  Nothing  Pat¬ 
ented.  r-l’nply  setuljoira  Idr, as  oil  t  postal  card, 
written  plainly,  to  A  L.  It  <1*4  P,  Medlna,  OHIO. 

Ciyday  you  saw  this  tu  R.  N-Y. 


We  have  Juki  published,  In  neat  pamfiili-c  term,  bandsmuely 
llliunrawil  and  printed  from  huge  clear  Ifps  on  Hue  paper,  Ten 
Valuable  Rooks  by  lee  of  die  greuu-M  authors  in  the  World, 
oh  of  which  we  will  semi  by  mall  post-paid  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  Duly  25  Cents  lu  postage  sianip*.  Each  book  U 
complete  and  unabridged  and  in  cloth  bound  form  mey  wousl 
coat  ut  least  oue dollar  each.  The  Utlt-a  are  a*  follows.  I  Tho 
Lady  of  ihe  Lake,  a  romance  In  Terse,  by  Sir  Valter  Scots; 
J.  Grluiui’a  Fairy  Tales  for  the  Young,  th«  b  ■»  oolleo- 
lion  of  fairy  augica «»»r  published.  S.  Rut  fu  Hunt,  uor.k 
by  Nr*.  Akn  S.  Stcpbcus;  4.  Ift-aplug  tbr  Uklrlwlml,  a 
core),  by  Mary  LV-ell  Hay;  5.  Rudlvy  Curlcou,  •  novel,  by 
Miss  H.  K  llraddon ;  <L  Fa. lea ;  oh,  Vus  Uvh.kkt  or  rua 
Btiousis,  s  uaol,  liy  Rl.u  IV  l’ierco,  7.  A  Goble,,  Dll  ten, 
a  novel,  by  the  author  of  ”  Dura  Thorne S-  Valerio's  Koto, 
a  novel,  by  Mrv.  Alexander;  9.  Nlstor  Rear,  »  nov«L  by  VS  itkla 
Colllus;  lb  Anne,  a  novel,  by  Jlrs.  Il.tirjr  \lcod.  Kem.niber, 
we  will  scud  all  lt,o  above  r.i-ok i  by  mall,  post  paid,  upon  receipt 
of  only  IVeiily  ytu  cents  iu  |xuiaco  >  lulu  pa.  V  us  ih  ere  ever  stuh 
•  bhanoe  (bt  geitlncso  much/or  to  lints  im-svp  bs/ars  t  Twenty- 
fire  oems  Invested  In  these  boots  now  will  furnish  enjoyment  Vic 
the  w  holt*  ratnlly  ter  xnonlhs  to  COuio,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  rolls. 
uM«  infurmaliat  ,  eu  will  ilcrlvv  ftutii  them  Just  (AmA  of  Er¬ 
l'  e  ll  V  ulu»td»  Rooks  for  U5  C’enta!  Don’t  miss  the 
eAiirtoef  beud/we  them.  »nd  If  you  can  consclentlouoly  say  .ha 
you  are  not  perfectly  satbfied.  we  will  rehuul  your  mouey  ana 
niasu  you  a  present  el  then- 1  ,SVi  ,.m.  ihsn  the  entire  list  of  tsm 
will  be  sold  For  •!. *»0  wo  will  send  Five  fselwe/Me  t<sa 
boobs,  tberelbre  by  showing  this  advertisement  and  getting  four 
•fyour  neighbors  tu  buy  one  set  each,  you  oanget  your  own  1^,14 
tt—.  As  tosnr  MJlsbilitr,  ww  re  fer  to  any  uevspaper  publish,* 
in  New  York,  and  to  the  CtuniuCsola!  Agvnolos,  a a  wo  have  been 
long  e*t«hlt«bed  and  are  well  known  Address, 

F.1L  LLDJoN,  l‘ul>U&her, 27  1't-rk  i’lnoe,  Ntwl  «rk. 


ST.  MARY’S  ACADEMY, 

[One  mile  wefct  from  Notre-Darae  University.) 

SCHOOL  OP  ART  AND  DESIGN. 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Conducted  by  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross.  Tho  Academic 
Course  la  thorough  In  the  Preparatory ,  t~enlor  and 
Classical  Grtuloa.  Music  Department,  on  the  plan  of 
the  best  Conservatories  of  Europe,  is  uniter  chut  go 
of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers.  It  cottlpi  iscsa  lai .  c 
Music  Ha  lund2S  soparato  rooms  for  lustn  ments. 
Ftudlo  modeled  on  the  great  Art  Schools  of  Europe. 
Drawing  and  Palming  from  life  unit  tho  Antique. 
BuLltUng  commodious ;  ample  accommodations  lrr 
2.V)  nunlls.  For  full  particulars  applv  for  catalogue 
to  MOTHER  SUPERIOR  ST.  MARY’S,  Nothe-Damk 
P.  O.,  1ml 


AGENTS  I  AGENTS!  AGENTS' 

GEN.  DODUK'-j'  bran’  new  book,  ‘X  pvbhstm t,  onhtled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEAxvS  AMONG 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


6WISTOV8  NEW  READERS  will  b->  ready 
In  t  he  euriy  nU’umu  uhil  will  oontulu  juttuy  uow  and 

strikin’;  features.  ,  ,  ,  ,, #• ,,  ,  thi  v  ,  ■ 

S,.n  4  for  elruiltirs  and  for  tho  EDI  CA  FIONA  L 
IlKPORTliU,  npaporotllV  ’  AdUOAtiomU  Intercut, 
which  will  bo  mailed  free  to  auy  address. 

Liberal  term*  for  specimen  OOplfD  of  our  books  for 
extunluHtlon  and  forsuppUet*  for  first  Introduction. 
AddreiS, 

IVIS0N,  BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &. CO., 

753  and  755  BROADWAY,  Now  York. 
Agents  Wanted  Jor  DAYS  of  tht 


la  the  o rtrmlest  ehmice  ever  offered,  to  you.  Introduction  by 
GEN.  Ml  >:  UAI A N.  This  Su/ierMu  Illustrated,  tors!  clan  and 
T/nilliiig  work  ouiwllr  oil  other.  I O  to  1,  and  ‘a  the  JajdJt  tel 
lint)  book  ever  pulihshcd.  Agent*  average  I  (,  to  20  onieri  a  day 
C  /’I  ? t h  MouwoiW tn  First  class  VGE-NT’-  W  ANTED 

Kxchisirc  Territory  upd  Extra  Trnm  clveu.  Send  tor  circulars 
to  A.  D  \V UaLTlllAG'rUN  A.  (  (*.,  llortlord.  Conn- 


The  ONLY  BOOK  1  f  of  the  kind"  "ovorpuh’d 
NEW  EDITION.  A  history  »r  evory  a<j- 

ixLJt  i  i win.  m|„i„rAUoQ framV'uW 
tou  to  Inc  pr»:«ent  udim,  wltii  «vftr  VO  -Stiu*l  J'ortrnlr*  of  I..*uUuj 
of  tho  Whlto  Houso,  with  vtcw«of  amuy  of  ilia  Home*  of  tho 
PrahieotJ.  ThJs  U  the  moot  onUtlc  book  i'UbHohe4.  A^oota 
w»ntM5~€cn<l  for  Clem  in  m,  wltli  full  purtloulnw,  to 

■■■  BRADLEY  A  CO.  66  N,  4th  St.  Phllad’a. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  N.  v.  A  complete  college  course 
for  women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music,  and 
a  preparatory  department.  Cata  ogees  sent. 

B.  U  CALDWELL.  D  D..  President. 


Dr.  March’s  Croat  WORK  Just  Out. 

The  result  of  years  of  patient  study  and  travel.  Abookto 
charm  the  young,  delight  the  old,  interest  the  student  i  »  book 
for  everylHnly.  The  style  is  elegant  and  rorcthlir ;  the  Inn* 
gauge  pure  and  pleasing.  Finely  and  appropriately  dlustratert, 
Artistic  binding.  Commended  by  the  pres;  and  clergy  "’111 
tell  on  sight  A  Hare  Opportunity  for  Ladies.  Ministers, 
Students  Teachers  and  others  wanting  pa  yni  ge  in  ploy  ment. 

Add, eat  J.  a  MoGUliUY  A  CO„  PhiladoluUU. 


AGENTS  WA-  TF.  5  for  Criders  Patent 
Adjustable  Frit  t  P'cker.  The  best  In  the 
world.  Secure  territory  Send  for  circular. 

Address  II.  M.  CRIDER,  York,  Pa. 


Can  ni.w  grasp  a  fortune,  Outnt 


AliKNTSSx 


free.  "  RIDEOUT  A  00, 

8k.  New  York* 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  |B  outfit 
free,  Address  HaUett  A  Oa.,  Portland,  Maino, 


^QWLEB'S 


WOODWORTH  ,^NN0CK  FAllS^J 


FOWLER  X 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


For  Potatoes, Corn, Onions, Tobacco,Veg*etables,&o 

PERMANENT  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

,  Dr.HMiry  Stewart  gives  In  the  agricultural  columns  of  the  New  York  Times,  weekly  edition,  Feb.  lith 
1882  a  full  detailed  account  of  SEVEN  SUCCESSIVE  GOOD  CROPS,  Including  Potatoes.  Rye,  Hun- 
kari:>n  urnaa,  ^\yeet  Corn,  <>n  three  ,,czvs  °f  -verup  wr,  worn  out ,  liaht  bind,  from  a  single  application  of  three 
^ags  per  acre  of  THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANUKiL  W78,  No fertilizer  or  manure  of  any  kind  used  since. 

High  Standard  &  Cheapness  of  the  Mapes  Manure 

Extract  from  the  American  Agriculturist,  February,  18S2. 

"Among  the  makers  of  fertilizers  XT  he  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company  *  early  took  the 
ground  that  the  proper  way  to  build  up  a  reputation  was  to  court  analyse*  of  their  fertilizers,  we  have  re¬ 
cently  been  shown  the  returns  of  some 

THIRTY  ANALYSES  MADE  AT  DIFFERENT  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  samples  were  In  part  sent  by  farmers  and  In  part  were  taken  by  representatives  of  the  stations  from 

StOCK  Oil  8&16,  . 

In  no  case  did  the  Percentages  of  the  Valuable  Constituents  Fal1 

Short  of  the  Amount  Claimed. 

The  valuation  at  the  stations,  os  calculated  from  the  analyses,  averaged  for  the  whole 

$1,15  PHR  TON  HI5BBR  THAN  THE  SELLING  PRICE. 

So  no  simples  wen©  worth  rather  more  and  aomo  a  little  less,  but  the  average  Is  as  above  stated.  It  Is 
but  proper  to  a  id  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  tobacco-growers  la  Connecticut,  the  crowe-s  nf  asnaraaus 
cauliflowers  and  other  •  truck  on  i.ong  Idruid  and  the  potato  and  wheat  farmer*  of  New  Jersey  rail  show 
that  the  pi  nts  find  lu  the  fertilizers  the  value  Indicated  by  the  chemists, ” 

(XT'  A  full  stock  Of  Agricultural  Chemical?,  Peruvian  Ouano.  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Send  for  prices. 

Send  postal  for  new  pamphlet. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  C0„ 

168  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Cliioopee  Fall® 

MASS,  U.  S.  A. 


LION  CU  i  PER.. 

With  changeable  cut.  Best  pow¬ 
er  cutter  made  for  ensilage  and 
other  feed,  Run9  light  by  hand, 
and  has  an  Immense  sale. 


Self  Shuipcuer,  Price  fa o  lu$8o. 


The  largest  Manufacturers  ot 


HAY,  STRAW,  CORNSTALK  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


In  the  World,  also  manufacturers  of  the 

S.  R.  NYE,  PAY  STATE  RAKE,  BULLARD’S  HAY  TEDDER 

Best  Assortment,  Best  WorJcmanshlj) 

0F  AGEI0TJLTTJEAL  implements 

I  OF  Every  Description. 

II S  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Eor  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  prices  and 
^ terms,  address : 

JAMES  E.  TAYLOR,  Sec., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass,  Jf.  8.  A, 


Gale's  Junior,  r...tcst. 
Improved  Copper  Strip  Cutter 


Gale’s  Lever.  The 
Most  Substantial  Cheap 
Cutter  made. 


CIDER!  CIDER! 


"T  Vr  A  N  T  ED— All  Interested  to  know  that  the  seer© 
**  of  ©access  In  Cider-malting  consists,  first,  In 
using tho  celebrated  Jersey  Apple  Grinder  and 
Champion  <  ider  I'res*.  because  they  make  the 
cleanest,  the  clearest  and  the  largest  quantity  possibl 
to  obtain.  Special  attention  Is  al=o  called  to  our  new 
patent  Stationary  Double  Platform  which  la  a 
great  improvement  andean  b«  applied  to  any  Press. 
For  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  information  of 
great  value  to  every  cider-maker,  apply  to 

Robert  Butterworth, 

TRENTON,  N,  J, 


jd  would 'ntgl^ 

1  ever  saw.  j 


AND 


Yearly  Sales 
30,000  Tons 


OHIO  CHILLED  PLOWS 


f\SKS  toOVAKUC 


f&rujw.,  nuu  uuenu 
t  sft  seeding  down,  or  sow- 
5  ing  Winter  Wheat  or 
Rye,  should  use  this  old 
and  reliable  Fertilizer, 
which  U-  unsurpassed 
|  for  these  purposes.  Its 
■-si  f  use-  during  August  and 
--saga  SeptMnbeuaa  ton-dress 
iTT'VB  Ing  on  Grass  or  Pasture 
£?U/  "  &  gives  Immediate  and 
GfckJ  valuable  retuthw 

For  sale  by  OUrhgenis 
'  throughout  the  United 
t:  States.  Pamphlets  con 

talnlng  • ~  testimonials 
wtgg  and  directions  forward 
*5^  ed  free. 


75,000  in  use 


F..AXTS  Wim  THE  PRECISION  OF  A  HOE 

'V,Lfh'-  Pv  ’find  a  person  can  walk  over  In  a  day. 
THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE  and  THE  FASTEST 
_  BAND  PL 'N  ER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satlsfa-tl. 
gnaranteed  Inducement®  on  Simrdes  this  seaso 
&end  for  Circular  WALLACE  FISK, 

South  Byron,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


10,000  already  sold  this  se  ison 

Capacity  100  Plows  a  da v.  Every  l’lo.v  war 
ranted  to  give  perfect  laiisfactist . 


Flows  for  all  kind*  and  conditions  of  soil.  All  parts 
Interchangeable’ In  either  Steel,  Cast  or  Chilled  Iron. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Glidden  &  Curtis 


GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS. 

5  Tremout  Rank  Building.  Botfos,  Maas. 

Whitman's  Patent  Americns, 


Surpassing  all  Others  andl  Pronounced  the  Besi. 

1  Q  O  a  !t  la  the  llght- 

10  est,  runs  more 

easily,  cuts  long- 
er  grass,  is  more 
durable,  requires 
less  repairs,  cuts 
f'AStr  grass  more 

smoothly,  Is  less 
zLASrjL  liable  to  obstruct 

Cf  tlon,  and  is  of 

_  more  handsome 

appearance  than 
"  any  other  Mower, 

upon  the  market.  The  PennsylvanlaStatc  Agricultural 
Society  says:  "It  will,  we  believe,  wear  longer,  do  th  • 
work  Better  with  less  labor,  than  any  other  Mower, 
On©  of  the  peculiarities  1»  that  It  cuts  higher  grass 
than  nny  other  Mower."  . 

It  is  pronounced  by  competent  Judges  th©  best 
Lawn  Mower  the  world  ever  produced. 

Every  Mower  warranted.  Address 


«  The  best  Older  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  Will  make 
twenty  per  cent,  more  elder 
than  any  other. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  flrst- 
lussmlll.  Mnfrs.  ot  Horse- 
Powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed 
Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

prices!?  f°r  clrcullir8  “a 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.( 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


{y  Send  for  Circulars, 

BTTOHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICESi-W,  B  &  W.  D.  Herrlmau,  Baltimore,  '"d.-  Scoble,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore,  1  hlladelphla.  Pa.;  II.  T.  Coudce,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NOYES  HAYING  TOOLS, 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING 
AWAY  IN  BARNS. 


_ _ _ _ %  1  dSMIlUIC,  »  lllUIUUI^Uiai  III.,  Jl.  A  .  VxUUUVt,  JUUltU 

W.  0.  cwmchoi  Milwaukee,  wls  ;  Qoucher  &  De  Long,  Paul,  Mlun. 


1  he  world  cannot,  beat  Dlldlne’s  Adjustable  Sieves 
Can  be  adjusted  to  one  hundred  or  more  sizes,  for 
Flour,  Grain,  Seeds,  Beans,  Peas.  fte..  talcing  out  both 
coarse  and  line  dirt,  foul  seeds,  dtc.  Tuese  Sieves  are 
particularly  adapted  to  farmers  for  this  season  of  the 
year  seeding  time.  Agents  can  clear  from  five  to 
fifteen  dollars  per  day.  Write  f  r  particulars  to 
MILTON  SIEVE  MANUFACTURING  CO  .  Milton,  Pa. 


THE  DANGLER 

V apor  Cook  Stove 


Save  labor  A 
money. 

Are  Simple, 
durable  and 
cost  but  little. 

No  trouble  In 
getting  over 
high  beams  or 
to  the  end  of 
deep  bays. 

Thousands  are 
now  in  use.  i 


Anti-friction  Hay  Carrier.  Grapple  Fork. 

Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Track  your  barns  during  Winter,  when  you  have 
plenty  or  time  and  the  mows  are  full  of  hay,  thus 
saving  expense  of  staging. 

Send  tor  circular  "B”  and  designs  for  tracking  barns  to 


Butterworth  Thresher 

Is  a  strl  tly  FIRST-CLASS  MACHINE,  and  the  best  In 
the  market,  it  threshes  complete,  and  bed' 8  them  nil 
In  cleaning  and  saving  the  grain.  Wherever  there  Is 
threshing  LMo.an  enterprising  man  with  this  machine 
is  sure  total:©  ‘hr.  lend  ntid  secure  n  steady  run  of  work. 
They  arc  made  lu  sizes  to  suit  Steam.  Lever  or  Tread 
Power.  Far  Circulars  odd  rose  JNO.  BUTTERWORTH, 
Supt.  New  Jersey  Agtr’l  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J: 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  6c  PCEP  CO  , 

|  Batavia.  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

The  Orrville  Champio  n? 


The  Best,  Safest,  Most  Economical  and  Con¬ 
venient  Non-Explosive  Vapor  Cook 
Stove  Ever  Made, 

And  will  Bake.  Uoast,  Broil  uud  Heat  Irons  in  less 
time  and  wiib  Less  Fuel  than  any  Vapor  Cook  Stove 
In  the  market.  No  more  foul  nr  wood  to  carry,  no 
ashes,  no  dust,  dirt  or  smoko  Be  sure  and  buy 
the  "DANGLER  NON-EX  PLOSIVE  VAPOR  COOK- 
STOVE."  For  eate  In  all  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  United  states, .  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logues  sent  by  mnll  If  desired.  Address  the 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER, 


WITH 


PATENT 


LEVEL  TREAD 


SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebker’s  Iiipnov.D  Thueshixo  Machines. 
Send  fur  Illustrated  Circulars  to 
IIEEBNER  <V  SON’S,  Lunsdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Best  mill  tv,  the  world  has  never  been  beaten- 
It  cleans  perfectly  Oats,  Chess,  OockJe  and  all 
Stulf  from  Wheat  and  Barley.  It  is  also  u  pen.n 
cleaner  ot  F.ux,  Timothy,  Clover,  Hemp  and  all  klnd- 
of  seeds.  The  Centennial  Mill  lias  two  shoes  and  ail 
the  mod.  ni  Improvements  which  hav  e  been  adapted 
to  fanning  mills.  It  Is  especially  adapted  for  ware 
house  use-  Dealers  In  agricultural  Implements,  seed 
merchants  and  warehouse-men  will  do  well  to  write 
for  beet  discounts.  For  descriptive  circular  and 
price  list  address 

Sr  FREEMAN  &  SONS.  Racine,  Wis* 


Cleveland,  O. 


07  Ontario  St 


The  Ring  ■  f  the  West,  Pride  of  the  East  and 
Monarch  of  the  World 

i  he  only  machine  made  with  two  cylinders!  The 
only  macelne  that  will  thresh  grain  and  bull  clover. 
Fqual  to  two  separate  machines  Send  for  circulars 
of  machines,  saw  mills,  ft c  Manufactured  only  by 

KOPPES,  YOUNG  &  CO., 

ORRVILLE,  OniO. 


E-POWER 

■j.Evam^o 

j«h«r».  Cleaners,  *o. 
* .  L.  BOVEH  <b  ilKO..l,IIILADELPmA.P«. 

non  TENTS  TO  HR  NT  for  Pair  purposes,  by  Chau 

S90 


APPLE  JELLY 

Fi-on,  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EYAP- 
UivATES  SARGHUM  JUICE  faster,  and  with 
less  fuel  thin  any  apparatus  known. 
THprSANDS  IN  USE. 

t,1>  VERMONT 

FARM  MACHINE 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


CHEAP  SUNS  for  THE  PEOPLE.  5 

GREAT  WFgrmu  Wie...  mm  WORKS,  g 


rOSTABU 

FEED  MILL 


FUUbmglj, 

Fa- 


Cheapest  ami  Rest  In  America. 

Four  horses  grind  12  to  1 J  bu.  per 
hour.  The  small  mill  grinds  from 
5  to  8  On.  per  hour.  Giimls  &00 
bu.  before  the  burhs  are  wornout. 
Price  $50:  the  small  mill  $40.  Send 
,for  eiroular. 

'LEWIS  STKAYER,  York.p* 


a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
Address  P.O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


Our  experienced  and  able  contributor  Mrs. 
Annie  L.  Jack,  of  Canada,  writes  as  follows: 

“We  have  tested  thi3  season  20  varieties,  of 
strawberries.  For  some  of  the  newer  sorts  it 
is  not  a  fair  test  as  they  were  only  planted  last 
September,  but  20  at  least  were  in  their  best 
bearing  and  fruiting.  And  among  them  all 
we  always  return  to  Miner’s  Prolific  and  Cum- 
barland  Triumph  for  quantity  and  quality. 
There  is  a  rich  sweitness  to  the  former  and 
its  great  clusters  are  worthy  of  its  name, 
while  the  Cumberlands  look  fair  and  pretty 
on  the  table,  though  they  are  not  so  vinous 
in  flavor,  but  they  are  of  even  size  and  beau¬ 
tiful  appearauce.  We  have  had  someimmense 
Marvins  to  admire,  while  the  Sharpies*  has 
given  us  a  few  large  berries,  but  it  is  of  very- 
uneven  bearing.  Charles  Downing  and  Seth 
Boyden  are,  of  course,  good  and,  altogether, 
our  testing  beds  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction  to  us  in  thestraw berry  culture 
)i  the  future.  Query.  Why  do  hens  pass  half 
a  dozen  sorts^  with  an  air  of  disdain  and  go 
straight  to  Miner’s  Prolific? . 

For  the  home  small  fruit  garden— not  for 
market,  mind  you,  good  reader— the  Rural 
recommends  for  this  climate  for  early  rasp¬ 
berries  the  old  Turner  and  the  new  Caroline. 
We  have  tested  every  kind  of  raspberry  suited 
to  our  situation,  and  the  above  is  one  bit  of 
advice  that  cannot  lead  him  who  acts  upon  it 
astray . 

As  to  strawberries,  Manchester  is  at  present 
our  choice  for  a  market  berry,  and  it  may  be 
cultivated  as  well  for  home  use.  Let  us  all 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  a  pistillate 
variety  and  needs  to  grow  near  other  kinds 


On  account  of  Correctness  of  Principle , 
Lightness  of  Draft ,  Ease  of  Management 
and  Range  of  Work ,  Commend  Themselves 
at  Sight,  and  in  use  Will  Give  PERFECT 
SATISFACTION  TO  PURCHASERS. 


MF’G  CO., 

HORNELLSYILLE 

New  York. 


/  ness  jMacmnes  are  now  vn  use 
in  Seven  teen  Stales,  giving  Gene¬ 
ral  Satisfaction ,  and  can  be  re¬ 
lied  on  as  to  Work,  and  are  fully 
M  AJOR.  INTEL).  If  on  exhibition 
at  this  Fair ,  please  examine.  Full 
information  given  on  application. 


whesa  flowers  are  perfect.  For  home  use,  we 
still  prefer  the  Charles  Downing,  Cutnl-erland 


Triumph  and  Sharpies®— the  latter  for  its 
vigor  of  vine  and  size  of  fruit  rather  than  for 
its  productiveness.  We  have  tested  over  250 
kinds  of  strawberries  (new  and  old)  during 
the  past  six  years . 

Col.  Weld  says  that  the  plan,  now  pre¬ 
valent  at  many  fairs,  of  encouraging  all 
exhibitors  by  distributing  prizes  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  or  broadcast,  so  os  to  make  all  happy, 
is  most  pernicious. 

- »  »  ♦ - 

Headers  of  this  Fair  Number  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  can  lose  nothing  by  sending 
for  specimen  copies  of  the  regular  numbers 
of  th  s  journal,  since  they  will  be  cheerfully 
s*vt  fr>  e  of  charge.  Let  them,  compare  sveh 
specimens  »*■ ith  other  rural  journals  and  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  best. 


is  THE 


Also  Straw  Burning  Engines,  both  Portable  and 
Traction.  Full  assortment  of  sizes.  Address. 

BUSSEIili  &  CO.  Massillon,  O. 


3-1,  30.  S3,  30  and  40  Inch  Cylinders  ;  the  last  known  as 
our  -‘Red  River  Special,'*  making  with  our  Improved 
straw  burning  Engines,  the  model  outfit  of  the  world. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

TtTTSSF.cij  &  Co.,  Massillon, O. 


THE  MASSILLON  PONY  MILL 


STRICTLY  FORT  A  RLE. 


Supplies  a  long  felt  want.  100  Sold  In 
Ninety  Days. 

»i£?ery.?WIK'r  ,,f  *  Farm  located  In  moderately 

timbered  country  cun  Ibid  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mills. 


Every  Mouldboard.  guar¬ 
anteed,  thoroughly 
chilled. 

OUR 

REVERSIBLE  SLIP  SHIRES 

make  the  expense  of  repairs 
less  than  for  any  other  plow. 

THE  STRONGEST, 

BEST  STOCKED 

AND  BEST  FINISHED 

CHILLED  PLOW 

In  the  Market. 

Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular. 


Manufactured  by  the  BALTIMORE  PLOW  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


-liree  sizes :  10 12.  and  16  horse  power,  and  three  styles.  Are  made  very  strong  and  c 
necessary  to  make  a  complete  Self-propelling  Engine.  Capacity  In  pulling  is  front  i 
ds.  The  tires  are  from  S  to  12  inches  wide,  which  prevent  the  engine  from  miring 
is  furnished  with  them  to  use  In  muddy  or  rainy  seasons. 


Improvements  for  1SS2, 

New  I. INK,  MOTION'  Reverse 
instantaneous  forward  aiut  back  m 
'‘•'-ntagad  to  gradual.;  the  niov 
'®  1,1  use  only  the  steam  i 
without  waste  or  fuel  or  water 
tn*iw  Pu'cnted  Dome.  eiTeet”! 
loNr.rg.  blne  dl  w;u 

New  Arrangement  of  couplim 
•o  i.scij'ti  Gear  w  ith.  nt  tlie  him. 


r<>OV£A\OWE»s7RCSTS( 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  giving  description,  testimonials  etc.,  of  Monarch  Engine  and  our  celebrated  MONARCH  VIBRATOR  THRESHER.  Address 


THE  HOVEN,  OWENS  &  RENTSCHLER  COM 


Also  makers  of  Portable  anti  Stationary  Engines,  Threshers,  Saw  Hills.  &o. 


Sole  llauiifacturers , 

HAMILTON,  Ohi<N 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


So  far  as  we  know  the  Ruk at.  New- Yorker 
is  the  first  agricultural  journal  to  have  an. 
nounced  from  it3  own  tests  that  Pyrethrum 
roseura,  the  insecticide  plant,  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  climate  and  may  be  raised  as 
easily  as  a  Cone  Flower  or  May  Weed.  The 
value  of  the  powder  made  from  the  flowers  as 
an  insecticide,  can  hardly  be  estimated,  since 
it  is  sure  death,  to  many  of  our  most  destruc¬ 
tive  pests  and  yet  utterly  harmless  to  human 
beings  and  the  larger  animals.  As  our  regular 
readers  are  aware,  we  have  during  the  past 
season  tried  its  effects  upon  many  different 
kinds  of  caterpillars— upon  the  potato  beetle 
and  its  grubs;  upon  the  cabbage  worm,  house¬ 
flies,  etc.  Potato  beetles  and  their  larvae 
were,  so  to  speak,  paralyzed  by  it — but  all  re¬ 
covered.  A  second  dusting  killed  many. 
Flies,  cabbage  worms  and  other  caterpillars 
are  killed  in  from  30  minutes  to  15  hours. 
F.ies  are  often  killed  in  15  minutes.  But  our 
readers  must  aot  forget  that  the  powder  must 
be  blown  upon  insects  to  harm  them.  They 
may  crawl  over  it  as  over  the  soil  without 
being  injured.  For  this  purpose  bellows  with 
reservoirs  connected  with  the  nozzle  to  hold 
the  powder  (sold  by  seedsmen  and  house¬ 
furnishing  stores  for  from  50  cents  to  one 
dollar  each,)  are  the  most  economical  contri¬ 
vances  with  which  to  apply  it.  The  price  of 
the  insect  powder  is  from  75  cents  to  one 
dollar  the  pound,  but  a  pound  will  last  a  long 
time.  We  may  reasonably  hope,  as  the 
plants  will  thrive  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Persia  or  anywhere  else,  that  the  price  will 
soon  become  bo  low  as  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  all . . . 


Our  readers  and  agents  are  notified  that  the 
Premium  List  this  year  will  be  sent  only  to 
applicants.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  it 
without  charge  to  all  who  are  willing  to  inter¬ 
est  themselves  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
subscribers.  Many  more  articles  are  offered 
as  premiums  than  ever  before  and  they  are 
offered  at  the  very  lowest  possible  rates. 
- - — •-*-* - 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.D.,  of  Newport,  Vermont, 
says  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  and  domestic  paper  in  the  ivorld. 


Do  You  Know 

JONES  ? 


The  natural  rejoinder  Is.  What  Jones,  for  Joneses  are 
aim  wt  as  plenty  na  smiths.  We  ivfer  to  Jcmes  of 
Binghamton,  Mughiimton.  N.  Y  There  la  no  other 
Jam  s  iu  which  t ho  runners  of  the  country  I  ave  any 
especial  interest .  and  their  Interest  iu  bitn  arises 
from  the  fact  that  iie  lias  done  more  to  enable  the 
farm-  rs  to  protect  themselves  against  tbo  frauds 
of  tnldd'e  men  than  another  man. 

I'm  II  Junes  of  Binghamton  in-.L-an  to  make  Beales, 
the  price  was  kj  bUn  that  few  eon  Id  afford  Beales; 
consequently  i  he  farmer,  unable  to  weigh  for  himself, 
win  u»uaUv  client!- 1  in  ills  purchases  as  well  os  his 
sales.  Jones  being  a  farmer  and  a  victim,  realized 
the  situation  and  detenu  ned  to  break  down  the 
great  monopoly  The  result  of  his  twenty-years  fight 
is  that  SCe!  s  are  now  sold  bo  low  tu-c  no  farmer, 
however  limited  in  his  acres,  can  afford  to  he  without 
a  b! '.ite.  Jones  of  Binghamton  claims  Ills  seals  to  be 
the  best.  and  we  cannot  dispute  U,  hut  we  do  know 
that  H  is  the  cheapest.  .Tone*  of  Binghamton  sells  a 
Five  Tan  Seale  for  $<KJ  and  pays  the  freight.  This  is  a 
genuine  nnd  complete  scale,  made  of  iron,  steel  and 
brass,  and  mu  t.  not  be  confounded  with  any  wood 
lever  tiling  offered  at  about  tbo  Kamo  price.  The 
course  purdied  by  Jones  of  Hinghamtuti  has  aroused 
the  vimUcff venes*  of  hi*  Competitors,  who  hut  for 
him  w  mid  get  what  they  eho*o  to  nsk  for  scales.  He 
and  lilr  scales  are  outrageously  misrepresented. 
Common  gratitude  should  Impel  the  farmer  to  stand 
up  for  Jone,  of  Blnghampton  The  least  they  can  do 
is  to  let  lil m  speak  for  hlmsell  through  IiIb  f  ree  hook, 
which  everyone  6honUl  s -nd  for  It  Is  Interesting 
and  amusing  and  may  be  of  gnat  benefit  to  you. 
Ills  address  Is 

JONES  of  Blnglianiton, 

Illnghamton,  N.  Y. 

gl  Ck  ASK  YOUR  CORN 

>“ffc  S  HELLER ! 

~~5i  |  (Wood's  I'atotit.l 

5  /  I  IK  *  Vi  Will  shell  one  bushel  of 

□  =  r  'JUivtfs  VtT  f  oruln-l  minutes. 

“-TI  Write  for  circulars  and  full 
**  particulars  to  manufacturers, 

LchiShSm'lffi!0elC0, 

SFeed  your  Stock 

WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Limited 
Philadkixhu  ,  Pa. 


Its  produot  in  color,  flavor  and  selling  qualities  unexcelled.  Original  and  radically  new  in  fruit  evaporation, 

Some  of  the  merits  of  the  AMERICAN ,  and  advantages  secured  by  its  patrons  : 

1st.  We  enumerate  among  other  claims  of  the  American  Evaporator,  certain  advantages  secured  by  purchasers,  in  addition  to  its  acknovlegcd  structural 
superiority.  They  have  in  our  Fruit-Selling  Department  a  comprehensive  co-operative  agency  with  mutual  interests,  in  the  sale  of  their  product.  Thorough 
uniformity  of  quality  value,  package,  trade  mark  and  label,  secured  by  our  confidential  circular  to  purchasers,  and  carefully  scllected  selling  agents. 

2d.  That  all  our  Evaporated  Fruit  is  made  by  our  patrons,  and  in  securing  best  possible  prices  for  them,  we  best  advertise  our  evaporator,  maintain  the 
established  reputation  and  price  of  its  product,  at  small  cost.  We  do  not  desire  to  make  any  considerable  profit  on  your  labor. 

3d.  It  is  the  only  original  Inclincd-Flue  Evaporator,  thoroughly  protected  by  letters  patent,  and  the  only  one  which  can  guarantee  protection  and  safety  in 
its  use  against  costly  litigation,  royalties  and  damages.  See  notice  in  catalogue  of  our  claims. 

4th.  With  it  the  individual  farmer  and  orchardist  can  cheaply  convert  his  surplus  fruit  into  evaporated  stock,  equal  in  appearance  and  market  value  to  that 
produced  by  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  expensive  commercial  evaporator. 

5th.  No  farm  implement  will  pay  its  cost  so  quickly,  or  so  many  times  in  a  season;  always  ready,  the  daily  wasting  fruit  suggesting  its  use  and  reminding 
us  “  It  is  not  what  we  make,  but  what  we  save  that  accumulates  wealth.”  ....  ,  ,  . 

6th.  Owing  to  the  universal  practice  of  sun  and  oven  drying  of  truit,  the  marketfor  that  kind  is  overstocked  and  it  does  not  pay,  while  choice  evaporated  fruits 

always  command  good  prices.  .  ...  . 

7th.  Stroi>£  currents  uf  Dry  Hot  Air,  automatically  created,  pass  so  rapidly  through  the  Inclined  Fluesy  precluding  the  possibility  of  discoloration,  and 

account  for  the  fancy  wortc  it  does. 

8th.  Each  tray  (or  group)  first  receives  the  direct  and  greatest  heat.  2d.  Each  subsequent  tray  (or  group)  takes  its  place,  ana  puts  former  one  out  of  danger. 
3d.  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  burn  the  fruit  in  continuous  working.  ...  ...  ,  , , 

9th.  Its  evaporating  capacity  pgf  tray  surface  and  for  its  cost  is  unequaled.  2d.  It  will  produce  a  handsomer,  brighter-colored  and  a  more  valuable  product 
.han  any  oikci  portable  evaporator.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

AMERICAN  MAN' PC  GO,,  WAYNESBORO,  PA„  U,  6,  A, 

PALACE  ORGANS. 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

4 

THE  GREAT  GOLD  MEDAL 
FOUR  HIGHEST  SILVER  MEDALS 
The  New  England  Fair  Association 

Were  awarded  Sept.  7th,  1SS1,  to  the  Palace  Organs,  for  highest  degree  of  excellence  ’  rTlffiSf 

in  each  case,  this  being  the  third  consecutive  year  that  the  Palace  Organs  have  van-  ijY; 

quished  all  competitors  at  this  Fair,  where  the  competition  of  Reed  Organs  is  a  spe- 

TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 

awarded  the  Palace  Organs  at  the  New  England  Fair  of  1S79,  and  the 

GREAT  SILVER  MEDAL 

for  highest  degree  of  excellence  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  > V.  BBrp 

TWO  GOLD  MEDALS  WKmmMMWUi 

AND  ONE  SILVER  MEDAL  at  the  great  Tri-State  Fair,  or  Union  Fair,  of  the  MmntsL  -^L  '  ''  I L-J Ifjnui 

States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  September  15th,  1880.  ^  JBjL.  i,  ,  j  ■,  77,  "  I, 


mmmm 


ONE  GOLD  MEDAL 


PM 


I.  X.  X_1. 

FEED  MILL. 

All  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Cheap,  Effective  and 
•  Durable. 

?OAN  RE  RUN  RY  ANY 
POWER. 


AND  THREE  SILVER  MEDALS  «t  the  New  England  Fair,  or  Union  Fair,  of  the  i 

six  New  England  States,  Sept  5th,  1880  ...... 

Fur  highest  degree  of  exce^ctce  in  Organs  of  both  unlimited  and  limited  capa  I 
citr,  and  iu  competition  with  the  most  reputable  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  and 

^^Theso^HVO  been  the  only  notable  Reed  Organ  contests  of  these  years,  and  the  UllSjjfisM  Pi 

Palace  Organs  have  been  victorious  over  all  others  iu  each  instance.  We  have  [  I  \  It 

r“'“Ved’  SIX  GRAND  GOLD  MEDALS 

NINE  HIGHEST  SILVER  MEDALS  . 

Within  Three  Years.  A  record  unequalled  by  any  other  manufacturer  of  Reed 
Orga^n  the  Workh^E  QRGANR  HAVE  RECEIVED  HIGHEST  HONORS  AT 
EVERY  FAIR  AT  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  EXHIBITED. 

These  Organs  are  also  endorsed  in  writing,  and  ire  used  by  Rkmknyi,  Litta,  '^=..  •  ’  -  '.  -  :P=s' 

Nillsson,  Kellogg,  Cary,  Taglipietra,  Strakosch,  Morgen,  Hopkins,  Bull, 

Francis  Murphy,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  a  host  of  other  artists  and  connois¬ 
seurs. 

»3r  If  you  desire  to  purchase  an  Organ  write  to  us  and  get  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  description  of  one  hundred  styles  of  organs  adapted  to  every 
taste  uud  condition,  before  you  decide  to  uuy  elsewhere.  Organs  at  prices  ranging  from  $50  to  $500.  Every  instrument  warranted  for  five  years.  will  he  glad  to 
answer  your  letters  and  give  you  all  the  information  desired,  whether  you  purchase  or  not.  Our  organs  are  used  exclusively  by  the  publisher-  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  their  premium  lists,  and  have  been  for  several  years,  which  ia,  of  Itself,  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  Organs.  Wo  have  one  of  the  largest  Organ 
factories  In  the  world,  equipped  with  the  best  machinery  that  can  be  obtained,  and  the  finest  corps  of  skilled  workmen  of  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country. 

In  writing  he  particular  to  stato  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in^he  Rural  New  Yorker.  No  charge  for  catalogues,  cuts  or  photographs  of  instruments,  but 
11  sent,  post-paid,  free  of  charge. 

THE  LORING  <fc  BLAKE  ORGAN  CO., 


WIND  fcNUlNtt  rinur  eu., 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  111.,  U.  b.  A. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y„ 

Or  No.  63  Yesey  Street,  New  York:  City. 

THE  BOOlttER  EVAPORATOR 

Sugar,  Syrup,  Jelly, 


- ENGINE - 

adaoted  for  use  of  farmers,  planters  and  others  needing  steam  power. 

OVER  2  200  IN  ACTUAL  USE.  ,  „  , 

Every  Engine  and  Boiler  thoroughly  tested  before  leaving  our  Works,  and  guaranteed  to  work  well  am. 
give  tho  full  power  claimed. 

- SEE  OUR  VERY  LOW  PRICES: - 

a  Horse  ?ower  Engine . . $28o'o0  |  8W  Ho<PQ  p?.wer  E  [\K  lne .............. .  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■ •  *  ” ; 

Send  for  our  new  No.  5  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &C0.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  OR  HO  LIRERTY  ST.,  HEW  YORE 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

The  Racine  Farm  &  Warehouse  Fanning  Mills. 


These  Celebrated  Mills  have  long 
been  used  by  the  Farmers  and  most 
prominent  Millers  and  Grain  dealers 
in  tho  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  being  the  best  Ma¬ 
chines  ever  produced  for  cleaning 
and  grading  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Corn  ami  Feeds  of  every  description. 
They  do  the  work  more  perfectly 
and  have  greater  capacity  than  any 
other  machines. 

They  are  strongly  built  of  the  very 
best  material,  highly  finished,  and 
provided  With  Superior  Attach¬ 
ments,  Sieves,  mid  are  made  in  three 
different,  sizes  one  for  farm  use,  anil 
two  for  Warehouse,  Elevator  and 
Millers’  use. 

They  arc  warranted  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Correspondence  solid  ed  and  de¬ 
scriptive  c.reular  and  price  list  sent 
tree  on  application  to 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

RACINE,  WIS. 


THE  NEW  BUMELT 


RUMELY’S 

Portable  Engines 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Unequaled  for 

Simplicity, Durability, Fast  Threshing 

and  GRAIN  SAVING  QUALITIES. 

No  Thresherman  should  decide  upon  what  ma¬ 
chine  to  buy  until  ho  has  sent  for  our  circulars 
and  prices. 

Mounted  and  Down  Horse  Powers, 

Stationary  and  Portable 

Engines  and  Boilers, 

Ilumely’s  Patent  Friction  Clutch,  Etc.,  Etc. 
For  circulars  and  all  information,  address 

M.  &  J.  RUMELY,  LaPorte,  Ind. 


As  it  combines  Strength,  Simplicity.  Durabil¬ 
ity,  Capacity  and  Workmanship. 

Full  Assortment  of  Sizes. 

Our  PATENT  SPARK.  ARRESTER  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  Engine,  and  is  an  effectual  ijttard 
atjetiiixt  fire,  l’urties  having  other  make  of  engines 
can  be  furnished  with  our  Arrester  at  trifling 
cost.  Write  for  references  and  circulars. 

M.  &  J.  RUMELY,  LaPorte.  Inds 


BEAUTIFUL  PRESENT 
MAGNIFICENT  GIFT 


guaranteed  to  be  of  fine,  heavy  gold  plate,  verv  dumb, c.  not  haniUomeUMlgn  MW  w|«iu  wuramau.ntp,  uuu  hum  oi  uif  use.n 

inthAmrld  for  in,  llVa  aW-t  beautiful  cbatin  for  UHKhmg  (a  a  tally  it >t  K'litlcmau  ,  waWh-obaln,  and  *»  a  holi¬ 
day  or  birthday  rirrsrtil  to  a  friend  nothing  could  bd  moru  appropriate.  Bring  toe  publisher  of  the  oil  establish,, 1,  well-known.  and  re- 
W,  r  y  j  t  nilU  ,  ’ ,  ,,,.  <i,„  Hearth.  aud  ilo-ti  lug  to  Introduce  dm  paper  Into  thnuaands  o!  new  homes, 

m.l.le  literary  ami  family  P»  *  .  I lo  Cr  oket  >  U*®  * I" ^  w'u-rmi  Tnc  IVi.  u,  on  ,ut  Jl Eoicru 

for  We  wrf^  oueof  these  brJStlful  i'et.cUx,  Thb  I,  du-  regular  price  of  a  three- 

.nlmthl^bMri^  l’eneil  it  UU  AU»*luU>  Free  CHI  Wall  aim  mb. crib-.  Tut  Car-W  ox  the 

Dkaxtu  U  a  mammoth  16-i»agv  GI-Columwi((u*/»a»ie<J  (>ito  of  Uarpert  fttrJity),  bvautifu'.W  printed,  And  lUitd  WiUi  charming 

Serial  aud  Short  Stories,  sicuhpv  Pcwut»,  Ireful  Know  ltd  Wit  nu»t  Itmnnr,  Kata',  fur  Kurmeri,  Heading  for  the 

Young,  ami  all  that  constitute*  a  flrsl-class,  entertaining  and  msiriiotivu  Nuuljr  andhuine  iwlrMlo.il.  This  is  by  fat  die  kreaUat  anil 
l.lbi-rul  Offer  *i  have  ever  made.  a*  (A.  Pencil  atone  i«  icortbmueA  more  rA<m  ire  ink  for  both  it  ami  the  paper.  \t  hoever  ueg- 
lcois  this  opportunity  will  miss  ouoof  the  bust  chauces  wsemire  a  great  bargain  that  was  ever  olfured.  Our  premium  I  eiwllu  no  oheapor 
■worthless  iVv  but  au  r  legaut,  valuable  .ml  useful  urtiolo,  wiiioh  any  one  would  bu  proud  »ud  happy  to  possess,  itatufactioii  guaranteed 
cr  moZjre/undlt  As  to  our  reiubnuy,  we  At  to  any  publisher  ,u  New  York.  Kor  •!.!»  we  v.ll  semi  dee  tub^npt.on.  and  /I, . 
of  tho  premium  Pencils.  (Mention  this  paper.)  Address,  S.  H*  MOOlUit)  1  ubilohcr*  \i  1  awk.  I  ^lw  \  >rL% 


Janesville  Machine  Go 

JANESVILLE,  WIS.  I 


The  methods  of  corn  culture  pursued  at  the 
Rural  Farm  hare  never,  until  of  late,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  been  followed  elsewhere.  Orig¬ 
inality  is  not  claimed  for  either  method  separ 
ately  but  for  the  combination  in  the  si  me 
field— viz,  1,  flit  cultivation  always  and 
shallow  cultivation  after  the  plants  have 
attained  a  hight  of  four  inches.  2,  Spreading 
the  manure  broadcast  and  harrowing  it  in — 
never  manuring  in  the  drill.  3.  Planting  in 
drills  from  10  inches  to  15  inches  apart,  the 
drills  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet  two 
inches  apart,  according  to  the  hight  and  suck- 
ering  or  branching  habit  of  the  variety 
planted.  Broadcast  manuring  insures  an  even 
distribution  of  plant  food.  It  does  not  stimu¬ 
late  leaf  and  stalk  growth  at  the  expense  of 
grain  as  does  manuring  in  the  hill.  Flat  cul¬ 
tivation  leaves  the  feeding  roots,  which  ex¬ 
tend  from  row  to  row  after  the  plants  are 
a  foot  high,  intact  to  furnish  food  from  every 
source  and  to  help  support  the  plants  in  pro¬ 
tracted  droughts.  Planting  in  driil3  the  seed 
a  foot  apart  gives  to  each  plant  more  room, 

more  light,  more  air,  more  food . 

Blount's  corn  is  by  no  means  the  com  it 
was  five  years  ago  when  we  first  received  it 
from  the  farmer  whose  name  it  bears— now 
professor  in  the  Col.  Ag.  College.  It  is  at 
least  three  w'eeks  earlier,  the  shanks  are 
shorter,  it  bears  an  average  of  more  ears  to  a 
stalk  and  there  are  few  er  barren  stalks.  It  is 
not  so  tall  by  two  feet.  The  ears  average 
larger.  This  has  been  done  by  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  interbreeding  through  the  past  four 
seasons.  We  have  selected  pollen  (tassels) 
only  from  those  stalks  which  showed  the 
earliest  sets  and  the  most  of  them  and  from 
the  shortest  stalks.  These  tassels  have  been 
shaken  over  the  silk  (pistils)  of  those  stalks 
which  revealed  it  earliest  and  which  bore  the 
greatest  number  of  sets  and  the  shortest  stalks. 
Then  the  seed  ears  have  been  carefully  selected 
from  those  plants  which  seemed  best  to  fulfill 
their  early  promise.  Thus  the  change  has 
been  wrought . . . 


Il  Mowers,  Reapers.  Grain  Drills, 
Seeders,  Hay  Rakes,  Etc.,  Etc. 

- 

8^  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 


LEADER  GRAIN  DRILL 


High  wheels,  wide  tires,  and  a  perfect  continuous 
force  feed  that  Is  warranted  to  sow  accurately 
either  fast  or  slow. 


PRAIRIE  CITY  SEEDER. 

Positive  fore*  feed*  cutoff,  fusurlno-  n  e^n- 

tlnuousficnv  f  grain,  nccw'ntn  feed  Jr  dicatmg 

am  umt  sown,  f  seeding  attachment, 

continuous J  -on  ax'e,  a^Jusrabto  Blip  t-  oth,  made  In 
all  size*.  Extra  \\  lde  Seeders  for  large  f«rms  made 
to  order. 

"We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  under  all 
Pioper  Condit'ons. 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  SOLD  UNDER  A 
LIBERAL  WARRANTY. 


THE  CROWN  MOWER. 

Wrought  Iron  connecting  frame,  Enclosed  Rearing. 
Rocking  Finger-bar,  well  made  finely  finished,  strong 
and  durable. 

The  Implements  of  our  manufacture 
are  made  of  the  best  materials,  put 
together  honestly,  and  finished  in  a 
workmanlike  manner. 


.  *■  ’ 
wwwMillwiWti 


_ _  ■  -  - -  I  k  « - - 

THE  CROWN  HAY  RAKE. 

ye?been  oKd  to  theVubU?.1^  Hay  Bake  that  ha‘ 


THE  CROWN  REAPER, 


Send  for  Circulars.  Address 


Janesville,  Wisconsin 


Gather  the  seed  bills  of  potatoes  and  try 
raising  seedling  potatoes  of  your  own  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  another  p'ace. 


Buckeye 

1  WROUGHT  IRON 

APehcM  Rail  Pence. 


Will  shell  more  Corn  in  the  same  space  of  time,  with  less  labor,  than  any  othei 

machines  in  the  market. 


a  Bra  Is  the  only  Corn  Sheller  made  that  uses 

Spjj|  SPIRAL  SPRINGS  FOR  THE  PRESSURE  BAR. 

I  I*-  acts  quicker;  conforms  itself  more  readily  to  the  shape  of  the  ear;  will  shell  equally 

jMj  well,  throwing  corn  in  large  end  as  well  as  small;  is  very  easily  and  readily  adjusted. 

"  Every  Mmliine  lias  an  Iron  llopper  Attach'd. 

j  -  which  facilitates  the  feeding.  Throat  is  very  large;  will  take  in  the  largest  corn  grown; 
iV?  in  fact,  wiir  shell  anything  from  Pop  Corn  to  Dent. 

Tbe  Ithaca  Sheller  is  an  entirely  new  machine,  and  is  the  best  low-priced  machine  in 

j  _  Our  Horse  Tower,  with  Sheller  and  Sacking  Elevator,  makes  the  best  rig  in  the  mar- 

|  ket,  and,  in  proportion  to  tho  work  done,  the  cheapest. 

We  have  ten  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  Shelters,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  you. 

^  •  i j 1 1 Th<  se  Shellers  have  been  awarded  the  First  Premium  at  every  Fair  where  they  have 
been  exhibited.  They  are  fully  warranted. 

Capacity^ 50*10^)6  bushels  per  hour!*  1>ower‘  Be  sure  and  send  for  Circulars  and  Prices  to 


Aoknivwlfripcri  to  bo  tljo  Kent.  Iron  Fence  now 
In  use  Suitable  for  Private  Ke.ttfencrv  Park*.  Court  ilaunea. 
Cemeteries  or  Puliltc  Ground* — marie  either  ruin  or  Ornament, 
al.  Also,  manufacturers  of  the  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engine*. 
Buckeye  Force  Puirum,  Ituckcye  lawn  Mowers,  Etc. 
fiend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  F rices  to 


MAST,  roos  &  CO 


■ovwth/r 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being- 
a  strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  as  tbe  most  vicious  stook,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock,  it  is  just  tbe 
fence  for  farmers,  gardeners,  stock-raisers,  and  rail 
roads; very  oesir.thle for  lawns,  parks  nr  cemeteries. 
As  it  is  covered  with  ru*t-prix>f  paintitwitf  latta  life¬ 
time.  It  issupener  to  lioards  in  every  r-»pect,  and  far 
better  th-.ii  barbed  wire.  We  n=k  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wkau  itself  into  favor.  Tho  Skpo- 
wicjk  Ga  -i-s  made  of  wrought  Iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  dely  nil  oompcfitlon  Xu  iieatncus,  it*- fitness, 
strength  and  dnrub)  'lty.  We  also  make  i  he  BEST  ana 
CHEAPEST  Al.E  IKON  Automatic  nr  Kr.i  r.oprs 
in  ot  Gate.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  fist  and 
particulars  address 

Sedffwlek  Bros..  Rlrbnmnd,  lud 


Has  been  In  us?  for  the  past  nine  (9)  years  In  barns, 
shads,  warehous-as,  and  for  stacking  in  the  open  field, 
and  has  always  given  the  beat  of  satisfaction.  Ha 
guarantees  It  tj  do  better  work  and  Kivu  better  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  other  Carrier  made.  All  farmers 
wishing  one  on  trial  for  next  year’s  use  will  please 
send  us  their  orders  this  FaU,  so  they  can  put  them 
up  while  their  barns  are  full  of  hay  and  grain.  For 


&  SCOTT,  Bridgewater,  N.  7. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  and  full  particulars  to 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MF’G  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PULVERIZER  AND  CART  COMBINED. 

Greatest  Agricultural  invention  of  tbe  age.  Saves  90  per 
cent,  of  'abor,  and  doubles  the  value  of  the  man.  re.  Spreads 
evenly  all  kinds  of  manure  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-Unth 
the  time  required  by  hand. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER. 


TREMAN,  WATERMAN  &  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  7. 


THE  JVEW 


BUCKEYE 

GRAIN  DRILL  & 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 


4**  SPRINGFIELD,  0.  ^ 

Buckeye  Agricultural  Works.3  * 

THE  NEW  BUCKEYE  STEEL-SPRING  TOOTH 


The  Best  in  (lie  World 


•SENIOR  RTDTNG  CULTIVATOR  is  sold 
witih  4.  5.  6  or  7  Shovels. 

THE  JUNIOR  COMBINED  RIDING  OR 
WALKING  CULTIVATOR  s  sold  with  4  or 
5  Shovels. 


F?RCE  FEED. 

The  Most  Perfect  Seeding  Ma 
chine  made. 


The  Best  Force  Feed  In  the  market.  NO 
GliAr.f  D.a,_L  i  vcr  tavc  gener-l  sat.sfuctlon. 
The  Feed  13  regulated  without  change  of  Gcors. 

It  ha-  the  DF.ST  LIFTING  LEVER.  ov- r  made. 
E-'-'i  a  1  ORO"  Fj-.cu  t.ii-V.  s  t  owlr, 

A  Complete  Hoe  Shifter  and  Accurate 
Surveyor. 

THE  BEST  DRILL  IX  THE  WORLD. 

The  BUCKEYE  FERTILIZER  DRILL 

wi.l  sow  ana  lertiiize  iu  any  Lond.tion. 


NEW 


BUCKEYE 

WALKING  CULTIVATOR. 


With  the  hest  Double  Acting  Spring  in  the 
market. 


Our  Seeding  Attachment  for  oi 

STEEL  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW 


WHEEL  HARROW  AND  CULTIVATOR 

A 1MB  BEST* 


Why  Trudge  Along  on  Foot  when 


you  can  Ride  with  Comfort? 

THE  1VEOST  SUPERIOR  FARM  I3YEPZ.EIVTE  WT 

Sil??  ^HEELS  AND  a  BROAD  TIRE  and  a  continuous 

while  in  motion  to  run  any  required  depth.  y  06  set 

thoroughly  tested  before  being  sent  out.  No  implement  m^de^U^  wondJrfu’ly  wor^un 
end  pulverize  the  soil.  No  farmc  r  «wn  r  fford  to  do  without  one  ^andforCmS  P 


Kas  thes^Tne  Reliable  I'ORr’K  (  rir 

Famous  I'uck  o  Drill,  an  .1  is  the  nearest  perfection 

of  a..  .  f  id  1  1  1  si', 

Mo  Implement  made  will  so  wonderfully  work  up 
and  rnlvemo  the  s  11. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 


THE  ONLY  PRACTICAL  SHIELD  IN  USE, 

Tl.ie  Senior  or  Junior  Cultivators  are 
urmshed  with  either  Levers  or  Treadles. 


The  Mishawaka 


UcKeye  Junior 

JawN  }v[0WER 

?  MANUFACTURED  BY 

y  AST  joOS  8,^0. 


This  Plow  Is  m-dc  with  Patent  Sliding  Axle, 
Patent  t  lovls,  Adl.'ttahle  Hub  Box,  and  It  is 
furnished  with  iltbir  a  CiUliid  or  a  St.  cl 
PI  >w.  UclUg  luade  1  ntlivly  .  r  1  on  ‘  n  I  Ft  cl, 
it  Is  ltt**L  b'hli  stand  StroiigCKt  Milkv  Plow  In 
the  Jldd, uad  with,  urnewund effective Power 
Lift,  by  w.ueh  inoPlowlsr  Isrtl  l.y  the  horses. 
It  is  ea-l’y  managed  hr  a  small 
boy.  \l  e!ilb<»iti«k  e|h.'|„  vtCliiU- 
od  Walking  Plow  In  the  Held. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  TO 


SLiYIOR 


WANTED 


®HSa3jrt 


Manufactu 
ring  Co., 


FULLY  TESTED, 

AND  PROVED  TO  BE  THE 

MOST  RELIABLE 

LAWN  MOWERS 


The  HUGHES  Sulky  Breaking  PLOW 

rPTTT>  XTT'VT/N  A  fiATT  a  -r\  r-i  _ _ _ _ _ M 


tw~  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


MAST,  FOuS  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohi 

YeYcelsIor 

fe.i  lira’  Lawn  Mower. 


TURNING  A  SQUARE  CORNER  WITH  THE  PLOW  IN  THE  GROUND. 


P|Sg9” i  For  Hand  and  Horse. 

V  xx  fSpQUET  mowers,  $11.00. 

M  Hantl  Mowers,  3  Patterns,  10  to  20  inch 
'/^wl  „  cut*  Horse  Mowers,  25  to  40  inch  cut. 

0l^M0  WERS  are  LIGHT,  SIMPLE  and  DURABLE 

A  ,  v  :  •  •  AU  our  Mowers  are  Guaranteed. 

J  '  Brjst  We  Mak«  no  Second-Quality  Mowers. 

.  SKNn  for  illustrated  catalouce  and  pbics  list 

CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL  MFG.  CO 

_ Noav burgh,  N.  Y. 

Economy-Prosperity— sucoessi 

Some  years  age)  we  learned  the  lesson  that  tarmers  could  not  affoid  to  pay  high  i, rices  for 
Fertilizers-  that,  a  first  class  Phosphate  properly  ammoniated,  must  be  produced  for  nearlv 
half  the  price  of  those  then  in  the  market.  Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  was  upon  i  s 
™VrC,ur  otToi’ts  at  vests  was  shout  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  our  TWENTY' 
FIVE  DOLLAR  PHOSPHATE.  This  article  combines  all  the  necessary  dements  to  produce  a 
good  omr>  of  Wheit,  and  feed  the  soil  abundantly  for  the  grass  which  is  to  follow  the  next 
year.  Whan  this  article  was  fir<t  Introduced  it  was  said  that  it  could  not  be  produced  at.  the 
price  at  which  we  were  selling  it,  hut  thanks  to  the  cash-buying  public  who  have  favored  ua 
with  constantly  increasing  orders  which  has  enabled  us  to  produce  in  a  large  wav  that  which 
cannot  bo  done  in  any  other. 

^AUGH  &  SOJNTS,  Philadelphia, 


Saves  in  Laboi*  ofHan dl  imr !  Does  Retter  Work !  1 
Dignter  Draft!  Plows  a  Lev^el  Furrow  in 
t  rvxrrxr  .  Rough  Ground! 

8  6  works  fottV  TTAv<r<rB« r'T' U n.  ^'v*b  nr  th,,t  n"n  ,,s''  "  Ruheniler  Attachment. 

THE  LONG  A  AT.LSTATTER  CO 


FLamilton.  Ohio 


RURAL  BRIFFLETS, 


The  Gregg  has  been  well  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  two  years.  It  does  not  stand  the 

Winters . . . 

We  find  that  poultry  like  lettuce  leaves  as 
well  as  any  green  food.  It  is  easy  to  keep  a 
patch  of  lettuce  near  the  hen-yard.  Even 
after  it  runs  up  to  seed  the  poultry  are  fond 

of  it . . . 

One  bushel  of  medium-sized  wheat  sown 
broadcast  gives  15  kernels  to  the  square  foot 
Two  bushels  give  30  kernels  to  the  square  foot. 
It  is  very  plain  that  much  of  this  seed  is 
wasted.  But  it  is  a  difficult  matter  so  to 
prepare  land  and  so  to  sow  the  seed  that  a 
large  proportion  will  germinate  and  grow. 
Were  this  the  case  it  is  evident  enough  that 
the  crop  cnild  never  mature  since  each  plant 
ti'lers  so  as  to  produce  a  number  of  stems. .... 

Spinach  seed  may  be  sown  in  this  latitude 
as  late  as  October  1.  Sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart, 
five  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is  well  in  exposed 
fields  to  cover  it  lightly  with  salt  hay,  leaves 
or  straw,  though  in  warm,  well-drained  fields 
tbit  is  not  at  all  necessary.  It  may  be  cut  in 
early  April  and  the  land  cleared  for  cabbages, 
beets,  beans,  p3as,  etc.  Near  thrifty  markets, 
spinach  is  a  very  profitable  crop,  as  no  other 
plant  is  more  valued  for  greens.  W e  sow  our 
spinach  seed  in  early  Spring  for  family  use 
on  rich  soil  so  as  to  induce  a  quick  growth 
before  the  beat  of  Summer,  as  this  causes  the 
plants  to  run  to  seed,  rendering  the  leaves 
small  and  tough.  That  known  as  Round  leaved 
is  as  good  as  any  either  for  Fall  or  Spring 

sowing . 

Those  who  doubt  that  Bermuda  Grass  ever 
forms  seeds  are  invited  to  visit  the  Rural 
Grounds  and  iuspect  a  little  plot  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  greenhouse  last  Spring. 
- ♦  ■*--» - - 

DoN’fc  Die  in  the  house.  Ask  Druggists  for 
“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  cut  rats,  mice, 
weasels.  15c. — Ado. 


OF  MERIT 


P  CENTENNIAL 

*  gend  for  CatolyffV4± 

SAWMILLS 


ispecialty, 


poses— simple^  strong,  and 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow- 
brs  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Gktst  and  Cob 
Tuili.s,  Gtss,  Presses  jSySa 

and  Machtjtbry  goner- 
Tilly.  Inquiries  promptly  =  V, 

"FerticalEngines.witli  or  tvitkout 
out,  eoonomL.il  and  — 


EiaSEST0 FBIZB 
separators, 


TUB 

CILVE2  USUAL 

AT 

Paris  Exposition. 


for  In  nit  rated  C  ataloguo.  A  dirts  §  A»  2>.  Farqvhar ,  York*  P. *• 


Pennock’s  Patent  Road  Machine. 

KEEPS  THE  HIGHWAYS  CWt  TIMES  BETTER  FOR  HALT  THE  PBESEKT 
COST  IK  CITY  on  C0UH1 HY.  PARTICULARS  IBEF_- 

Maui  i  n  t  -  SEATON  twalI  * 


Manufacturers  of  Matchless”  Rump-Scraper. 

s.  PENNOCK  &  SONS’  CO., 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  and  Port  M'ajne,  Ind. 


here  on  trial  to  operate  sgalnsr  a  1 
otherPrcAsea,  the  custotn- 
,er  kee  ping  the  one  lb  t 

.  suits  beul.  No  one  h-s  ever 

njA  <larrit  ahr\r  tip  m  y  ©tl-er 

EM  J  I  Press,  ns  Leriunck/B  Press 

■d-llii - is  known  to  bo  beyond 

saiAb-  .  competition,  and  wilt  Lalo 
vllh  twice  the  rapidity  of 
f- AfSSS;  cay  otlier.  The  only  way 
, 1  interior  lurch. new  c-a ,bo 
'^■i^-.  U  lil  is  to  dcerlv.!  tiro  In- 
t  experienced  by  riuiculo'in  .y 

►  _  f  iltte  si  iieinentR,  and  thus 

>  llh  gen  wiinovitsU'htoriieeiiig, 

i  t  r'wt  swindle  tuo  lurch;  wr. 

Working  nny  Other  PiY-iS 
alongside  f  t  Dcdorick'A  al- 
R91Ymi  wnVB  sella  the  purchaser  a 
S5V^>  rUflJ!  J>c<lcr!ck  Press,  und  all 
know  It  too  Wi  ll  to  allow 


Mo  Implement 

Yet  Introduced  for  the  cultivation  of  corn  has  ever  won  so  many  laurels  as 

The  Deere  Spring  Cultivator 


A  sale  of  3  1,000  last  Spring  U  convln-lng  proof  of  Its  merits;  and  many  more  would  have 
been  sold  could  we  have  furnished  them 

A  good  corn  cr  ip  dipsuls  upon  freruent  stirring  and  deep  cultivation  ;  and  with  the 
“  Deere  "  you  can  b  >«voareorn  wh-«n  small,  so  easy  do  the  shovels  move;  and  as  the  corn  In¬ 
creases  in  size  the  depth  can  be  increased  to  any  desirable  degree. 

Farmers  must  not  be  deceived 

into  the  belief  that  every  kind  of  a  spring  improves  a  cultivator.  Our  springs  are  used  to 
arrest  the  tendency  of  the  shovels  to  run  too  deep,  an  1  this  is  what  lightens  the  draft  on  the 
learn,  and  labor  to  the  plowman,  transferring,  as  it  does,  the  weight  of  shovel-rig*  to  the 
wheels.  Remember  the  Deere  Spring,  and  learn  its  merits  before  buying  and  you  will 
buy  no  other. 


The  Deere  Spring  Cultivator 


was  first  Introduce!  to  the  farmer  lathe  Spring  of  1875.  when  It  at  once  took  1  he  leading 
position,  which  it  hiq  hel  l  ever  alme  The  continuous  eccentric;  crank,  axle  ana  single 
lever,  and  th*  prinelole  of  carrying  the  weight  o  '  plow  and  furrow  upon  the  wheels  was 
bo  admirable  In  operation,  that  a  largo  demaad  sprang  up  which  increased  year  by  year  to 
such  an  extent  that  wo  have  never  been  able  to  fully  supply  it, 


THE  QUFSTIOJV  OF  DRAFT 


which  vsed  to  bo  raised,  is  now  effectually  settled  by  many  caeful  tests  ;  that  doing  the 
s. mo  amount  ol'  work,  the 


as  II  •liter  than  a  walking  plow:  and  after  so  many  victories  over  competing  sulkies, 
lie  “ii  'cess  of  the  GILPIN  on  lull-sides  and  leveling  at  all  depths,  and  opening  and  finishing 
land  in  the  best  manner,  Is  settled  beyond  dispute. 


added  last  rear,  Is  all  that  was  lacking  to  make  the  Ginns  perfection.  With  this,  all  la  bor 
and  strain  to  operator  In  lifting  plow  out  of  the  ground  is  now  transferred  to  the  team.  It 
is  tne  greatest  Improvement  .vet  made  on  sulky  plows,  and  Is  so  arranged  as  not  to  give  any 
sudden  Jerk  or  strain  to  any  part  of  the  plow. 


The  C'lpin  Sulky  Plow- 

50,000  SOLD  IN  SEVEN  YEARS, 


GENERAL-PURPOSE  PLOW 


For  heavy  land,  timothy  sod  and  deep  till¬ 
ing,  this  plow  has  no  equal  in  the  market.  It 
is  of  long,  easy  turn  of  mold,  light  draft,  and  in¬ 
verts  stubble  completely  without  “  flirting,' ’ 
leaving  “readable”  furrows  to  be  pulverized 
by  the  harrow,  and  is  therefore  an  especial  fa¬ 
vorite  with  old  country  farmers.  It  iilis  a  want 
long  l'elt  ny  larmers  who  “  rotate  ’’  their  crops 
anti  require  the  same  plow  for  use  in  both  sod 
and  stubble.  Capped  standard,  hardened  iron 
centre  steel  molds,  patent  wrought  frog,  har¬ 
dened  steel  shares,  double  shin,  medium  steel 
landside,  adjustable  for  either  two  or  this 
horses,  both  right  and  left  hsfcd,  patent  hand! 
brace. 


Circulars  regarding  prices  or  any  information 
concerning  the  above  Plows,  and  anything  in 
the  line  of  Plows,  Harrows  or  Cultivators,  can 
be  had  by  addressing  the  manufacturers, 


General-Purpose  Plow,  Wood  or  Iron  Beam 


Deere  &  Company  Moline  Plow  Works,  Moline,  Ills 


Send  Postal  Card  for  Diary  Illustrating  Goods  for  1S82.  ,  <9F1i 


By  the  expiration  of  patents  the  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of 
VIBRATOR  THRESHERS  has  been  broken,  anti  present  numerous  makers 
of  this  superior  style  of  machines  are  In  active  competition,  which  si imu- 
lates  improvements  that  Tnreahermeu  have  long  desired  ana  needed,  and 
we  claim  that  THE  MuNAKCH  lal  11  advance  of  any  other  make  in  the  way 
of  new  and  valuable  tested  Improvements,  some  of  which  my  be  briefly 
mentioned. 


New  Style  Long  Elevator,  doing  away  with  the  old  style 
jout ;  New  Rotary  Deflector,  behind  Cylinder :  New 
t)  Adjusser;  New  Cylinder  Cap;  New  Wind  Deflector 
;  New  Corrugated  Zinc  in  Lower  Vibrator;  New 
Cylinder  Anns  and  Boxes;  tewAr- 

rratigements  of  Canvas;  New  Short 
Carrier  Attachment. 

The  pn-t  threshing  Brrmnn  ban  fully 
proven  that  The  Monarch  1 1m  slier 
conn’s  nearer  Having  all  the  grain 
than  any  machine  ever  made,  in 
cleaning  It  ban  never  been  sur- 
passrst.  Fur  r»r.t  threshing  its  ea- 

,ty  of  the  feedr ^ MM® I 

if"'  UX?  k'c."’rBktfnd8Inwlthouhtan 

I  lax.  Hpjvth  -  v  M  \ CHINE  that  will  thresh 

Zl^-beVr^b^u’yi ”  \aU»factorlly  the  first  time 
unnlug  through. 

Made  in  lour  sizes: 

23,  27.  S3,  and 

3G-inch  Cylinders. 


TlDOYf h  0WlHS.HtNTSCW.tH6a 
■  HAMitToaom  / 


wMm 


ill  combined,  making  the  “  Monarch  ”  the  Most  Perfect  Threshin?  Machine  ever  made. 

The  first  and  only  Machine  that  can  successfully  thresh  and  save  Orchard  Grass  Seed 

Send  for  large  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  giving  description,  testimonials,  Ac.,  of  Monarch  Threshers  and  our  celebrated  MONARCH  TRACTION  ENGINES.  Address 

THE  HOOVEN.  OWENS  &  RENTSCHLER  CO.,  Role  Manufacturers,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Also  makers  of  PORTABLE  an  1  STATIONARY  ENGINES,  THRESHERS,  SAW  MILLS,  Ac. 


CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 


Sent  ON  TRIAL 
to  any  Respon¬ 
sible  Farmer  in 
any  part  of  the 
United  States. 


It  cuts  over  the 
Entire  Surface 
of  the  Ground 
and  leaves  no 
Ridges. 


fy!|".i.Hh . . . j 


The  “ACME”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Cutting-,  Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double  rows 
of  STJSEC  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  give  immense  cutting  power.  The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth 
avoids  pulling,  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail,  and  it  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

The  FOLLOWING  EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMONIALS  are  fair  samples  of  the  hundreds  published  iu  our  pamphlet,  and  the  fact  that  these  testimonials  come  from  forty- 
two  different  States  and.  Territories  serves  to  show  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  the  “ACME.” 


Land,  I  can  say  that  they  have  given  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  harrow  I  eve 
used.  I  was  enabled  this  season  to  do  away  with  the  chopping  altogether,  thus  saving  from 
$3  to  $5.50  per  acre  and  to  cover  the  whole  crop  on  both  new  and  old  land  with  a  brush  drawn 

by  one  mule  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  cents  to  the  acre.” . “To  cover  grain  with  I  never  saw 

anything  better.”.. ........  ..“We  have  been  plowing  Corn  on  Green  Sward  that  was  har¬ 
rowed  by  the  ‘  Acme,’  which  had  dons  its  work  so  well  and  left  the  land  so  light  that  one  fur¬ 
row  with  the  plow  was  found  sufficient  between  the  rows.” . “  I  used  the  4  Acme  ’ 

backsetting  a  piece  of  tough  Prairie  Sod,  which  I  was  going  to  let  lie  this  summer  to  rot. 

The  sods  were  smoothed  down,  leaving  a  good  seed  bed.” . “  L*sed  in  a  black  bottom 

ground,  that  very  few  plows  will  scour  in,  but  the  Coulters  kept  clean  and  bright,” . 

For  Tobacco  Ground  there  is  no  implement  better.” . “It  is  the  best  implement 

to  cultivate  Orange  Groves  and  Fruit  Orchards  that  has  ever  been  introduced  here  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  . “It  pulverizes  com  stubble  thoroughly  without  previous  plowing ,  making 

an  excellent  seed  bed  for  oats.” . “  It  is  the  best  tool  to  cut  up  thistles  and  weeds  on 

land  that  has  been  plowed  some  time  that  I  have  ever  seen.” . “It  will  cover  so  we 

fjorn  and  peas  perfectly,  where  a  common  harrow  will  not  cover  half  of  them.” 


“I  have  delayed  reporting  on  the  success  of  the  'Acme’  Harrow,  because  I  wished  to  satisfy 
myself  about  its  operation  in  all  kinds  of  work.  I  used  it  (the  ‘Acme’)  last  spring  in  preparing 
some  land  for  planting  cotton,  after  the  land  had  been  broken  up  into  four-feet  beds.  The  land 
was  low  white  crawfish,  heavily  set  in  Bermuda  aud  Coca  Grass.  It  had  defied  all  my  ef. 
forts  for  three  years  to  put  it  in  a  condition  to  get  a  stand  of  cotton.  This  year  I  ran  the 
‘Acme '  Harrow  over  it  twice,  and  it  was  left  almost  in  as  good  a  condition  as  a  garden,  and  the 
itand  of  cotton  was  perfect.  I  also  tried  on  Cotton  Beds,  which  had  been  thrown  up  very 
high,  early  in  the  season,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  I  found  it  cut  the  beds  down  to  the 
proper  level  and  pulverized  them  thoroughly.  I  have  used  it  in  Bermuda  Land  in  preparing 
for  planting  grain,  and  find  that  it  puts  the  land  in  better  condition  than  I  have  been  able  t° 

get  from  the  use  of  any  other  implement." . “We  have  had  no  winter  freezes,  and’ 

to  use  a  common  expression,  the  soil,  from  continued  and  heavy  rains,  had  1  run  together,’ with 
surface  hard  and  crusted.  I  ran  the  ‘Acme’  over  it  twice,  and  sowed  clover  in  as  well  pre¬ 
pared  seed  bed  as  I  ever  saw  in  a  garden  ” . “I  never  saw  a  better  tool.  I  used  it 

very  severely  on  a  five-acre  piece  of  old  pasture  and  full  of  small  stones  at  that." . 

“  Having  used  two  '  Acme’  Harrows  in  the  preparation  of  over  three  hundred  acres  of  Rice 


Highly  Commendedby  this  paper,  after  trial  on  Rural  Experiment  Farm.  Pamphlet  Mailed  Free 


WHITMAN’S 

Young  America  Corn  and  Cob  Mill 


The  only  successful  Mill  now  made.  None  other  can  be  sold  where  these  are  once  seen.  Will 
grind  Corn  and  Cob,  Snelled  Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  Screenings,  &e.  The  only  mill  that  will  make 
Corn  Meal. 

20,000  OF  THEM  NOW  IN  USE. 

In  every  C  ounty  in  the  civilized  world.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.  See  that  our  name  is 
CAST  on  e  very  mllL  None  genuine  without  It. 

POOR  GOODS  ARE  NEVER  IMITATED. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  at  ltast  three  or  four  imitations  of  our 
Mill.  This  alone  indicates  their  quality. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  CORN  SMELLER  AND  GLEANER. 

SHELLS  and  CLEANS  PERFECTLY 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  STRONG-.  NO  COMPLICATED  GEARING. 

Has  Taken  400  First  Premiums 

Awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Matanzas  Exposition  in  1882. 

E.  WHITMAN,  SONS  &  GO., 


Whitman’s  Young  America  Cora  and  Cob  Mill 


Whitman’s  Young  America  Corn  Shelier  aud  Cleaner, 


Address 


mm. 


CHANDLER  &>TAYLOR-lndianapolis 
^FACTuRf^  STANDARD  CIRCULAR^ 
^y^KpHCi  PDNV  CIRCULAR  AND  f&mm 
i^ISPMMwuportable  miii  av fei  t- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Albion  Spring  Tooth 


Referring  to  the  communications  of  Mr 
Charles  Downing  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans, 
as  to  the  Chinese  Fiat  Peach  or  Peen-To,  we 
give  the  following  from  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
Gazette: 

The  Earliest  Peaches.— On  the  27th  of 
April  the  Peeu-to,  or  Chinese  Flat  Peach 
ripened  at  Bellview,  the  beautiful  place  of  A. 
T.  Yniestra,  Esq.,  on  the  Escambia.  Some  of 
these  peaches  hive  been  brought  to  town, 
were  mellow-ripe,  beautifully  colored  with 
shaded  red  from  its  deepest  hue  until  it  paled 
off  into  a  whitish  tint,  and  they  measured 
from  to  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and 
were  of  fine  flavor.  We  now  cheerfully  chal¬ 
lenge  the  whole  South  on  this  parallel  of 
latitude  to  report  ripe  peaches,  raised  io  the 
open  air,  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  the 
Pern  To  perfected  at  the  fruitful  locality  of 
Bellview,  where  the  trees  stand  exposed  to  the 
winds,  from  north  and  east,  that  sweep  across 
the  broad  waters  of  E  cambia  Bay,  and  are 
unprotected  by  even  a  fence  to  shield  them 
from  the  weather.  In  this  connection  we 
would  remark  that  the  oldest  and  thriftiest 
orange  trees  in  this  section  are  those  that  hai  e 
exposure  to  the  most  inclement  weather — 
those  subjected  to  the  sweep  of  northerly 
w  inds  coming  to  them  across  water.  Hence 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  growing  grove  of 
many  orange  trees  at  Bellview  has  before  it 
long  years  of  thrifty  and  profitable  life. 


This  celebrated  Tool  has  been  thoroughly 
Introduced  during  the  season  of  1-81,  In  the  East 
and  through  tiie  West,  and  hundreds  o!  them 
have  passed  — ___ 

Into  the  bnniin^^'  ' 

tried  and  pur’ 

Chased  on 

their  merit.  /J 

This  Tool,  combined.  Is  a  j' ■ 

PERFrOT  HARROW,  A  PERFECT  f 
FIE'D  CULTIVATOR,  A  PERPEOT  \ 
SULKY  CORN  OR  CROP  OULTI-  „ 
VATOR;  ■= 

with  Its  force  feed 

BROADCAST  SEEDER  ATTACHMENT^ 

sowing  all  kinds  of  Grain  evenly.  It  Is  a  teg 


The  two  sizes,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  have  Eighteen  and  Fifteen  Teeth,  made  of  the  best  spring  steel,  oil 
tempered,  and  are  long  and  thin,  penetrating  the  hardest  gro  und  easily.  The  elasticity  and  spring  of  the 
teeth  working  through  the  soil  Imparts  a  yield  aj 

lng,  vibratory  motion,  which  Instantly  irees  7/ 

them  from  all  obstructions.  The  frame  is  Jf 

mounted  two  feet  from  the  ground  on  wheels 
four  feet  high  und  Is  adjusted  by  the  axles  up 

aud^down^  to  regulate  depth  of  work.  The  lever  j  \ 

them’  for  driving  on  road  or  for  any  purpose.  j 


after 
over 
myth 
i  and 
is.  We 
night 
build 
small 
etc. 


This  tool  is  itromUy  undo  and  nicely 
finished,  and  will  do  more  and  better 
work  than  any  other  v , 

HARROW  AND  CULTIVATOR 
ever  offered  to  fanners.  Send  for  circulars.! 


THE  BLACK-BEARDED  CENTENNIAL 
WHEAT. 


Professor  Blount  of  the  Colorado  State 
College  makes  this  report  to  the  president: 

“  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
Black  bearded  Centennial,  a  Winter  wheat  of 
extraordinary  weight— 74  pounds  per  struck 
bushel-  and  whose  grain  surpasses  any  thing  all 
visitors  have  ever  seen,  and  the  straw  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  stiffness  and  its  habits— better 
than  any  I  have  heretofore  raised.” 

- ♦♦♦ - - 

ESPHoods,  scarfs,  ribbons  and  any  fancy 
articles  cau  be  made  any  color  wanted  with 
the  Diamond  Dyes.  All  the  popular  colors.— 
Adv. 


The  Union  Grain  Drill 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


Manufactured  by 

G.  B.  OLIN  &  Co.,  Perry,  TT»  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  PERRY  SPRING  TOOTH  WHEEL  HARROW, 
BROADCAST  SEEDER,  and  CULTIVATOR.  The  Best  Implements  in  the 
Market,  made  under  the  Garver  &  Reed  Patents.  Beware  of  all  infringements. 


THE  MUDGETT  HAY  TEDDER, 


A  New  Departure  in  Grain  Drills. 

The  only  drill  in  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  and  see  his  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  control  the  machine.  No  Gear  Wheels.  Feed  is  placed  directly  on  the 
Axle.  A  POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  in  the  market  that  will 
sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and  not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address 
the  Manufacturers 

H VRT,  HITCIICOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


dge  broadcast 


vft-ffc  ipkijv,  t « *  1 1., o'.  * 


The  forks  are  attached  to  the  handles  in  such  a  manner  os  to  fernlcr  breakage  aim nn  impossible.  The 
advantages  we  claim  for  till,  maeldne  over  all  others  »w ;  Fikst.  the  fork  A  careful  study  of  the  cut 
will  show  the  working  of  it  plainer  than  It  can  be  ilewrlb  <1  Second.  Oil  nceount  of  ibe  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion  of  thefork.  It  can  be  run  closer  to  the  ground  If  It  strikes  the  turf,  or  an  obstruction  of  any  kind,  it 
slides  over  Instead  of  d'ggiilg  Into  it.  Third,  For  the  same  reason  It  will  run  one-third  lighter  than  any  oilier. 
Fol'KTU,  Because  Of  running  closer  to  the  ground,  It  will  do  better  work  Hr  n  any  other.  1  ikth,  It  will  work 
equally  well  In  heavy  or  light  grass.  Sixth,  It  has  higher  wheels  than  any  other. 

Circulars  free.  Address  B.  <St  J.  W.  BELCHER  Chicopee  F?lls,  Blass 


K  tin*  WONOERf  III  CURE  for  ASTHMA  or  CATARRH,  Wsrnurtml  to  relieve  lUoiuoltelubborochae  otAnttiro*' 
I"  FIVE  MINUTCSt*0  thop.Un  etc.. u  II.  iluwu  su  oof  buU  Bleep  comfortably.  du y  pemoa  not  rully  o.itlsocl 
after  using  ouo .third  of*  bus  run  no  urn  tlioiem»lniiiT  Io  tbe  proprietor  snil  tli.  raouoy  will  be  retuod.d,  or 
brui]  mo  your  bdilrees  for*  Idul  psckuke  FREE  Of  CHARGE.  Bbould  yoar  (Iruggim  not  keep  the  remedy.  1 
inn  send  1 1  by  mull  on  receipt  ottbe  price  S|. OO.  Foraela  by  all  Drngglata,  AJdre.s  if 

ALBERT  XM&ARD,  Manager,  866  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York? 
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SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW. 

The  seat  enables  the  operator  to  ride  and  at  the  same  time  see  and  regulate  his 
work.  The  new  pressure  hoes  are  adjustable  to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  soil. 
The  low  hitch  takes  weight  off  horse’s  neck  and  gives  a  direct  draft  from  the  drag 
bar.  LIGHTEST  DRAFT,  made  of  the  very  lest  material  ard  WARRANTED  IN 
EVERY  RESPECT.  Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  to  the 

Wayne  Agricultural  Co,,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Also  manufacturers  of  RICHMOND  CHAMPION  Broadcast  Seeders,  Richmond 
Royce  Reapers,  Richmond  Mowers,  Corn  Drills,  Etc. 


The  Most  Popular  Machine  Ever  Made .  .  1,000 
sold  in  1880,  3,500  in  1881,  6,020  sold  in  1882. 

The  Handsomest,  Strongest,  and  Most  Convenient  and  Perfect 

PLANTER  ON  WHEELS. 

Nearly  ODe-fourth  of  the  cat  tings  is  malleable  iron,  and  all  material  and  work¬ 
manship  is  in  keeping  with  this  standard. 

The  drop  is  warranted  perfect;  the  corn  is  seen  while  planting;  it  is  regulated 
to  any  depth,  forced  in  any  ground,  and  held  in  any  position. 

Ask  vour  dealer  for  it  or  write  for  information,  not  forgetting  to  mention  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  to 

The  Farmer’s  Friend  Mfg  Co., 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURE liS  uF  THE 

MONARCH  GRAIN  DRILL, 

With  FORCE  FEED  PULVEBIZHB  anil  FERTILIZER  SOWER. 

For  late-t  circulars  address  as  above. 


M'SHEREY  GRAIN  DRILL 


UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  BEST 

Sow3  Fertilizers  Splendidly, 

It  is  very  Accurate, 

It  Regulates  by  Oog  Wheels, 

It  is  Light  Draft, 

It  is  Easily  Managed. 

It  Is  strictly  first-class  In  workmanship  *n«l  con- 
straction.  Works  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
body  who  knows  what  a  if  rain  and  fertlliier  drill 
outfit  to  do.  Its  sterling  ci  utilities  liave  grained  it 
a  world  wide  reputation,  uutl  all  who  appreciate 
excellence  and  accuracy .  prefer  the  McSHERKY. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


VICTOR  3  AND  5-HOED  ONE-HORSE  DRILLS. 

The  VICTOR 


WITH  BREAK-PIN  TEETH. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

EWALD  OVER 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  TJ.  S.  A. 


AND 


FIYE-HOED-DRILL 

is  the  lightest  ned  strong¬ 
est  one-horse  drill  in  the 
market,  weighing  only  123 
lbs.  Itls  htroDg,  simple  in 
construction,  of  light 
draft,  eau  be  expanded 
and  contracted  for  five  dif¬ 
ferent  widths,  varving 
from  to  3L;  inches  front 
tooth  to  tooth,  It  has  a 
splendid  Force  Feed,  ami 
will  do  more  t  hun  half  the 
work  of  a  two-bo  re  r.rllL 
It  lanmvlrtMl  with  Rkkak 
rr\  TiiETn,  whleb  »re  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  atony  or 
stumpy  ground  Krmtvr 
lng  Rice  the  Intermediate 
teeth  are  removed  .making 
I,  It  a  three-lioed  drill,  »ow- 
■  lug  rice  in  row*  13VS  to  17 
lncbea  apart.  Thl*  drill 
can  also  at  a  very  small 
expense  be  changed  so  as 
to  drill  two  rows  of  CORN 
t  purposes.  27  to  34  inches  apart.  ...  ,  .  _  . 

DRILLS  are  used  for  sowing  wheat,  oats,  rye  barley,  rice  and  cow  peas  In  fallow  ground,  or 
nding  corn.  They  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  two-horse  drills.  Wul  name  special  prices  on 


Portable 

PAXTON 

ENGINES 

BOILERS, 

!  SAW  MILLS 
ETC. 


PLAIN  AND  FERTILIZER 

Corn  Planters 


FORCE  FEED  AND  FERTILIZERi^^^^^^^^^^^ 

AGENTS  WANTED.  SEND  FOE  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  TO 

_  &  M.  DEPARTMENT^  Harrisburg-,  Pa^ 

EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 

S&MnS&Kl  FORCE  feed  fertilizer 


Double-Rotary-Force-Feed  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL, 


ATTACHMENT. 

Distributes  all  kiuds  of  Kraiu  Evenly  &  Accurately. 

Drills  Corn  evenly  for  Field.  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasting  or  clogging.  Amount 
sown  regulated  by  gear. 

nro  guess-work  t 

Send  lor  Circular  to  E  HIM  HE  DR1I.I,  CO., 

Box  1.  Hhor(sviilc,N>  V. 


With  Self-Shiftin g  Ranh  Attachment.  Lightest,  Cheapest  and  nest  in  Amen  ica. 

Broad-faced,  High,  Wrought-lron  Wheels;  No  Wood  Spokes  or  Felloes; 

No  Tire  Coming  Loose. 

The  Missouri  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  sowing  all  kinds  of  grain— including  corn,  beans,  peas,  etc. 
Gram  Seed!  Phosphate*,  Hone  Dust,  Guano,  Salt,  Ashes,  Plaster,  Ground  Lime,  Marl  and  such  comb.ua- 
tionn  a*  farmers  moke  from  Imrn  amt  hen-house  products. 

Our  new  fertilizer  attachment  is  a  genuine  force  feed,  and  is  so  simple  that  it  commends  itself  at  sight 
The  ou  ntitv  sown  is  regulated  hv  cogwheels  same  as  the  grain  sower.  No  more  power  is  required  to 
nropcl  the  fertilizer  than  tlie  seeder,  consequently  the  drafted  the  new  combined  drill  is  but  a  trifle  wore 
propci  in  i  m  ui :  ♦  Korcc*Kced  Grass  Seeder*  working  on  the  same  principle  as  the 

Fertiliser.  Therefore  out  ne.v  combined  drill  is  furnished  with  Three 

which  is  used  by  »ny  other  Drill  made-  All  of  our  Drills  have  SELF-SHIFTING  HANK  attach 
ment.  Land* Surveyor,  Week  Yoke,  and  Whiffletrees,  without,  extra  charge.  Send  lor  circular  to 

GENESEE  TALLEY  MAXUUACTUEING  COMPANY, 

Mention  this  poper.  MOl/JfT  MORALS.  MV.  CO.,  N.Y.,  U.  8.  A, 


Delivered  and  Set  in  Satisfactory  Order, 


Manufacturers  of  Iron-lever  Scales  say  -  Osgood’s  wood  lovers  are  humbugs,  not  worth  buying  or  trying.” 

non  llfllir  AT  uni  IN  3?  STATES,  have  proved  them  during  the  past  five  years,  and  say 
H  INI'  \  I  ml*  N  ■  THE  OSOOOO  WOOD  LRVF.lt  SCALE  GIVES  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
,  UUU  IIUIlLOl  IfILII  will  USTKEIl  NOTHING  BETTER.” 


Where  wo  have  no  Agents  our  Scales  are  SEXT  O.V  TRIAL,  FREIGHT  TAID,  and 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  MADE 


trrOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  AXD  REFEREE CES  Address 

OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Bi 


NSwL.  '  ’f  bjfsT- 
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* 
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FgL .  -iaF, 

Tommy  asked  hia  mother  if  the  school 
teacher’s  ferrule  was  a  piece  of  the  board  of 
education. 

A  woman  cannot  become  a  successful 
lawyer.  She  is  too  fond  of  giving  her  opinion 
without  pay. 

A  COLLECTOR  of  antique  furniture  was 
looking  through  the  auction  shops  the  other 
day  for  a  “signal  service  bureau.” 

An  ignorant  lady  was  asked  by  a  minister 
visiting  her  if  she  had  religion.  She  replied : 
“  I  have  slight  touches  of  it  occasionally. 

It  is  said  a  worn  young  man  can  cure  him¬ 
self  of  nervousness  by  playing  on  the  violin. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  other  boarders  in 
the  house  the  man  does  not  say. 

Proud  mama:  “Don’t  you  think  dear  baby 
is  the  image  of  bis  papa?” — Well-meaning  but 
dull  friend;  “Well,  yes,  perhaps  he  is,  but  I 
daresay  he’ll  outgrow  it  in  time.” 

“  Did  I  understand  you  sir,  to  say,  that 
Senator  Voorhees  is  in  the  habit  of  tripping 
the  light  fantastic?”  “Oh,  no;  not  at  all.  I 
only  spoke  of  him  as  the  famous  Dan,  sir.” 

A  mother  advised  her  daughter,  who  was 
going  to  a  party,  to  oil  her  hair,  and  fainted 
away  when  that  candid  damsel  replied:  “ Oh, 
no,  Ma;  it  is  so  apt  to  spoil  the  gentlemen’s 
vests.” 

“  I  call  that  very  rare,"  said  Jones  to  a 
workman  who  had  done  some  work  for  him  - 
“Ah  V*  answered  the  workman,  highly  tickled 
— “Yes, ’’went  on  Jones,  “rare — very  rare — 
not  half  done.”  That  was  too  much  for  the 
workman,  and  he  retired. 


TIu'  Pioneer 
1  '?  and  only  Vapor 
1  .  -  Cootc  Stove 

v  v.  .**  tint  lisa  stood 

|  the  tout  of 

_ l  ycant  and  gtv- 

«n  entire  and 
perfect  uails- 
inctton. 


The  only  genuine .Uelsen 


Peerless  Farm  Engine. 


#*S8S5W 

MCAftATOBWtO  THE 
CKUSiftlWni 

Afltf  jSSlC 
STEAM-ENGINES 

'Mate  3T  THE  rfrs® 
TXMrt.  ■_  c<j.'Vr 

WAYNESBORO 


DOUBTFUL. 

Owner  of  the  dog.— “  Oh,  come  on  Jones  he  won’t  hurt 


THE  BRADLEY 

REAPERS,  MOWERS,  AND  RAKES 


Indulgent  parents  who  allow  their  children 
to  eat  heartily  of  high-gpasonedfood,  rich  pies, 
cake,  & c.,  will  have  to  use  Hop  Bitters  to  pre¬ 
vent  indigestion, sleepless  nights, sickness,  pain, 
and,  perhaps,  death.  Ho  family  is  safe  with¬ 
out  them  in  the  house. 

Pittsford,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1878. 

Snts — I  have  taken  Hop  Bitters  and  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  others,  as  I  found  them  very 
bsneflcial.  MRS.  J.  W.  TULLER, 

Sjc.  Ifoman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
Aclv. 


PYRAMID 

OP  ASSETS  OF  THE 


f  Jan.'65.$l&3.077.00  \ 

O  /  Jan.  06.  $2DOjm:oo\  *** 

/  Jan.  1. '67. 8302. 036.00 
V  /  Jan^l.^08.  SUna,076.00Y 
Dal  Jan.  1,  1889.  8*06,060.00 
t^/jan.  1.  1670,  *487, 764.00  \C 

-  /  Assets  Jan. 'Tl,  $541.357.00  \l* 

/  Assets  Jan.  "72,  $623,055, CX)  \  v 
N  /  Assets  Jan.  1, '73,  $7167450.001' 


*7?yc 


(ESTABLISHED  1832.) 


Send,  for  Illustrated  Catalo 


Assets  Jan.  1,  1880,  $1,137,549.00 


No  equal  array  of  most  excellent  and  imperatively  needed  qualities  can  be  found  in  any  other  GRAIN  DRILL, 
in  its  change  of  quantity.  The  most  uniform  and  continuous  distributor  of  Fertilizers.  Light  Dratt.  Positively  1 
material  used  in  its  manufacture  first  quality.  The  only  drill  with  core  continuous  6olid  steel  Lx.e.  Manufactured  by 


Capital,  f300,000.  Net  Surplus,  $214,692.47 


given  iorine  protection  or  Policy  Holcers. 

Twenty-eight  venrsof  patient  toil  Rug  made  this 
the  strongest  and  largest  Company  doing  an  exclu¬ 
sive  Dwelling  Business  in  the  V  ni'ted  Suites,  if  not 
In  the  world.  It  now  issues  55.000  polices  a  year.  No 
other  like  Company  can  show  such  growth  and  in¬ 
crease. 

The  history  of  this  Company  proves  that  a  large 
business,  well  scattered*  managed  with  prudence, 
can  be  done  with  a  very  email  prqfit-  from  each  "iek, 
and  afford  perfect  security,  which  will  grow  stronger 
every  year. 

While  nine-tenths  of  the  “Mutual  ”  Are  insurance 
companies,  and  many  of  Hie  Stock  companies,  have 
failed  on  account  of  reckless  or  extravagant  man¬ 
agement,  or  doing  too  small  a  business,  the  OLD 
AGRICULTURAL,  by  economy,  energy  and  pru¬ 
dence.  has  every  year  added  a  substantial  amount  to 
its  Assets,  for  the  indemnity  of  its  patrons,  and  it 
now  occupies  a  position  in  the  confidence  of  the 
public  second  to  no  other  Company. 

From  year  to  year  it  spreads  the  base  of  its  Pyra¬ 
mid  and  gains  strength. 

Extract  kiki m  Charter.—' "Articles.  ThisCom- 
pany  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  Farmers’ 
Dwellings.  Private  Residences.  Bams  andT  Outbuild¬ 
ings,  with  their  contents,  and  other  property  not 
more  hazardous,”  and  is  strictly  confined  to  this 
class  of  property. 

I.  MUNSON.  President. 
H  M.  STEVKKS  Secretary. 

C  Patterson.  6'  Liberty  Ft ,  N  V.,  General  Agent 
Eastern  N-w  York,  Connecticut.  New  Jersey  and 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  D  A  Clark,  Baltimore,  State 
Agent  Maryland  and  Southern  Pennsylvania.  Geo. 
D.  Pleasants  &  son,  Richmond.  State  Agents  Vir¬ 
ginia  and 'North  Carolina.  A.  H.  Darrow,  Chicago, 
General  Manager  Western  Department.  J.  Flynn, 
Cobourg,  Ont.,  Chief  Agent  for  Canada. 


OLDEST  DRILL  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA, 


i  educated  to  the  business.  Finished  with  careand  tastefully  painted,  it  stands  to-day  wkere for  in  . ....  .  T  FKS 

t  Merit,  First  in  Quality  of  Manufacture  and  Finish;  First  in  the  Estimation  of  Farmers  and  ^  , 

end  for  circular.  Examine  them  before  you  buy.  We  mean  all  we  say,  and  our  Warranty  covers  it  all. 

s.  3V.  Gallttp,  GENERAL  AGENT,  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


I 

i 


THE  OASADAY  SULKY  PLOW 


ECONOMY,  'WORTH  AND  DURABILITY 

[NG  CHARACTERISTICS,  AND  ITS  STRONGEST  FRIENDS  ITS  OLDEST 
TO  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  SOILS,  THE 


CCESSFTJL  BEYOND  ALL  PRE  CEDENT  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RIDING  PLOWS 
IRE  TfliV  9  ooi)  SOLD  FOR  THE  SPRING  TRADE  01*  1882. 

?loNLY  PLOW  MADE  WITHOUT  A  L ANDS1DE  ;  PLOWS  A  UNIFORM  WIDTH 
a  DFPTH  UNTIL  CHANGED  BY  THE  OPERATOR.  _ 

FRNS  SQ^RE  CORNERS  WITHOUT  THROWING  THE  PLOW  OUT  OF  THE 

N  B  ELCEL ANGED  TO  SUIT  THE  CHARACTER  OF  WORK  REQUIRED. 

IE  ENTIRE  WEIGHT  CARRIED  ON  THE  WHEELS  ;  WORKS  SPLENDIDLY  IN 
HARD,  DRY  OR  STONY  GROUND. 

s  a  PRAIRIE  BREAKER  lias  no  successful 
competitor. 

AVn  Rr^IRHES  A  LAND  TO  PERFECTION.  THE  EASE  OF  MANAGEMENT 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW 


IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  WORD  WITH  THE 


BEST  FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

For  Circulars  and  Full  Particulars,  address 


miuunuuauBOinu 


Rochester,  N.  Y, 


,  Harrishurer,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


St.  Louis,  Mo 
St.  Paul,  Minn., 


Mansfield,  Ohio 
Baltimore,  Md., 


Indianapolis,  Ind,, 

Dallas,  Tex 


THE  BEST  THRESHER  IN  THE  WORLD 


Improved  Chicago  Pitts  Separator 

With  New  Device  (Cut-off  Sill)  for  Easy  Handling  on  the  Road. 


With  New  Device 


in  Stack  Yards,  etc.,  etc, 


BLACK  H A WK  NONBXPLOSIV] 

Portable  and  Traction  Engines, 

MADE  TO  BURN  WOOD,  COAL,  STRAW,  Etc 


RINEHART,  BALLARD  &  CO 


®I*ACK  IAW1  BBRABAVMb 

the  tribe  of  Vibrators.  Simplest,  Lightest  Draft.  Stost  Durable. 

IMPROVED  CHICAGO 

PIWS  MOUNTED  POWER. 

LIGHTEST  DRAFT 
And  Most  Durable  in  the  Market. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


eatc^r*, 


*  "  v.,  1S70.  Twenty  Steel  Teeth.  No 

3.1  machinery  needed  to  operate  it.  Slight 

Best  self  dutnjy  in  market.  A  small  boy 
Send  tor  Circulars. 

Ohio. 

■  |„.  ,„w.  ...  ....  OATES.  Blo-m- 
BiiitXs.  U*wn.  A,  W.  Thompson, 
—  -  w.  a  Belknap  &  Co., 
Akers  Bros.,  Atlanta 


Patented  Aug.  1SG7;  Jan.,  1875;  June,  1875,  and  Nov. 
ratchet  wheels,  friction  h»nd*.  nor  other  complicated 
touch  of  the  lever  and  driver’s  weight  dumps  it. 
rakes  easily  20  acres  per  day  with  the  Coate  s  Lock  Lever, 

A.  W.  COATES  A  CO.,  Alliance, 

General  A*«*nc’«**— Deere.  Masrvr  *  Co..  St.  Louts,  M".,  and  Kans's  R‘  "  ' 

lngton.  111.  A.  B.  Barnes,  CU  cago,  JU.  Snve art  Implement  <  o..  Council 
I  urllngton.  Iowa.  E.  A.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  S.  K  Botd,  Wheel  Mr,  W.  Yu. 

t  rvniaviiif*  Vfv  John  J  Mc^AVOCK,  Nashville  Tenn.  G«o.  Brown,  KnoxvUlf*,  T  nil.  - -  •  — 

S.  CRAB,  22  College  Place.  N,  Y.,  and  H.  D.  Schaxleford.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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DO  YOU  LI7£  HEAR  TIMBER? 

IT  so,  BUT  OUR  PORTABLE  SAW  MILL, 


m  51 


Take  it  to  the  Timber.  Snvo  Hauling  Logs  to  Mill 
6,000  to  10,000  Foot  par  Day. 


PORTABLE  SAW  MILL. 


The 


Made  for  Either  Wood,  Coal  or  Coke. 


I3i^VID  XJ^T7V’TC>3Nr? 

Racine,  Wis. 
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GAUZE  OVEN  DOORS,  THE  GREATEST  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  AG 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List  to 

EXCELSIOR  MF’Gr  CO..  St.  Louis,  Me 


FOR  CIRCULARS,  PRICES,  ETC  ,  ADDRESS 


Save*  all  tlio  seed  and  clenns  it  ft*  thrcsliod.  Thnsr  anticipating?  the  pur¬ 
chase  «f  a  first-cla**  Clov  (  P  II 11  tier,  sliou  lit  not  tail  to  *er  1  tor  circulars,  which 
Kivc  a  fn.l  dettcripfi.  11  of  all  tlic  latest  inprov  cmculs.  including  our  “New” 
re-cicanlng:  attachment.  our  “  yew  ’’  tailing*  elevator,  etc.,  etc.  All  Improve¬ 
ments  arc  secured  to  us  l>y  •"  I.ottcr.s  Patent,”  hearing  date.  March  aist,  1882, 
securing  to  us  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  this  “truly  wonderful 
machine.-’ 

lor  loll  particulars,  address 

BIRDSELL  MFG.  CO. 

Ray  where  yon  saw  thl-  Solatia  3S©xtca.,  Tndi 


PATENTED  MARCH  21st,  1882. 


New”  Birdsell  Glover  Holler! 


SUGAR  CANE  HILLS. 

f@*f  The  Best, 

The  Cheapest. 


SEVENTY  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 


* v  Send  for  Amber  Cano  Manual. 

Greo.  JL.  Squiier  <&  Bro  , 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Only  Center-draft  Front-cu ,  ‘Mowir  Made 

CAN  MOW  BACK  AND  FOSTfl  ON  SAME  SiOt  OF  FIELD. 

Is  used  by  every  member  of  tto  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  endorsed  by  the  most 

intelligent  farmers  in  the  country. 

Will  cut  a  six-foot  swath  as  easy  ns  a  side-cut  machine  will  cut.  four  feet  and  with  less  draft 
It  also  leaves  t  be  grass  in  such  condition  that  it  will  cure  in  one-half  the  time  and  disnense 
wit  h  the  use  of  the  Hay  J  edder.  J  t  is  especially  ndaj  .ted  to  the  cutting  <  f  Green  Fodder  or  En¬ 
silage.  A  thorough  trial  is  request,  d  Hon.  nil  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  mower  the 
coming  season.  Inquire  of  your  Dealer ^  or  write  to 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO„,  Towanda.  Pa- 

ET  The  EUREKA  MOWER  is  vow  manufactured  only  at  Towanda.  Pa.  The  Comvanv 
has  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  comprising  men  of  e.vjwrience ,  ability  ami  nbunnant 
capital  No  care,  or  expense,  is  spared  to  v,  I  ret  the  very  best  material  and  skilled  work¬ 
men.  Every  Machine  is  Fully  Warranted, 


BATAVIA,  New  York,  formerly  of  BRQCKPORT,  H.  Y., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  _ 

owers.  Reapers  and  Self-Binders, 


THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

HONESTLY 

TESTED 

IN  ALL  THE 

GRAIN -GROWING 
COUNTRIES 


THEY  ARE 


IN  POINT  OF 


MANUFACTURE 


AND 


FINISH 


OF  THE  WORLD! 

AND  ALWAYS  WITH  THE 
SAME 

SATISFACTORY 

RESULTS. 


DURABILITY 

AND 

EFFICIENCY. 


Are  the  Most  Successful  made.  They  are  pronounced,  for  Rough  and  Hilly  Land, 
for  all  Conditions  of  Ground  and  Crop,  for  all  Classes  of  Farmers 
and  for  all  Climates  as  the  Best  Machines  in  use. 


The  LIGHTEST 

DRAFT 

AND  THE  MOST 

SUCCESSFUL 

HARVESTER 

AND 

STRING  BINDER 

EVER  PUT  UPON 
THE  MARKET. 


SIMPLE, 

DURABLE, 

And  VERY  EASY 
TO  MANAGE. 

IT  HAS 

WON  GOLDEN 

OPINIONS 

WHEREVER  USED. 


-^THE+JOHNSTON+llARVESTER+CO’S+IIAltVESTER+AND+STRING+BlNDER.^- 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  INFORMATION  TO 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
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OVER  430,000  MARE  AAR  SOLR :  45,000  Made  and  Sold  for  the  Harvest 

of*  188-1* 


02 


The  World’s  Highest  Frizes  have  been  Awarded  them. 


4.  demand  for  WALTER  A.  WOOH  HARVESTING  MACHINES  still  continues,  and  although  we  have  built  and  .old  during  the  pa.t  BCM„n 
forty-five  thousand  machine.,  we  have  failed  to  all  actual  orders  for  a  large  number  more.  With  the  large  additions  to  our  WORKS,  now 
complete,  we  have  made  preparations  to  largely  increase  our  production  for  1883,  and  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  meet  all  demands  hereafter. 


I?1©!?  flie  Haiwest  of  1883  we  shall  Continue  to  Manufacture 


Self-Binding  Harvesters,  Self-Delivery  Reapers 

and  Mowing  Machines, 

Adapted  to  all  conditions  of  Crops,  and  to  all  climates. 

XDIESOIRI^TIXXIElJ  OXZRCTJ"Xj_A_IE?;S  X^XXZRITsriSIEiE  H :  f~)  XX IE3 OUST  A  "p~pt  .TQ  a  H^TPTsT 


MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


*  OFFICES. 

» 

London,  England,  -  -  -  36  Worship  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  -  943  N0.  Second  St, 

New  York  City, . 191  Fulton  St.  Madison,  Wis. . 23  King  St. 

Chicago,  Els. . 80  Taylor  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal  -  319  Market  St. 


iVxSi crQci 

Vol  XLI.  No.  1701. 


NEW  YORE!,  SEPT.  2,  1882. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1882.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  omce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.^ 
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FIVE  CENTS, 
.,00  FEB  YEAS, 


SPECIMENS  OF  STOCK  AT  THE 
“ROYAL”  SHOW. 

The  great  annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  England  opened  this  year 
at  Heading,  on  Monday  July  10,  and  closed  on 
the  evening  of  the  following  Friday,  July  14. 
The  second  day  was  very  wet,  but  on  the  four 
other  days  the  weather  was  excellent.  In 
spite  of  the  favorable  weather,  however,  the 
attendance  was  considerably  smaller  and  the 
receipts  less  than  at  any  "Royal”  Show  since 
that  held  at  Taunton  in  1875.  This  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  Reading  is 
situated  in  a  comparatively  sparsely  popula¬ 
ted  section  of  the  country,  at  a  considerable 
distanre  from  the  great  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ters,  which  pour  out  their  tens  of  thousands 
of  busy  workers  on  all  holiday  occasions,  and, 
moreover,  the  railroad  facilities  are  less 
numerous  than  those  at  Derby,  Carlisle,  Kil- 


in  many  departments  from  the  average  of  late 
years,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
line  of  agricultural  implements.  The  various 
live  stock  departments  were  pretty  fairly 
filled,  however,  and  some  of  the  animals  were 
remarkably  tine  specimens  of  their  respective 
breeds.  We  here  present  the  likenesses  of  a 
few  of  the  choicest  of  these,  re-engraved  from 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  Although  in 
England  breeders  of  Cotswolds  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  follow  the  example  set  them  by  other 
sheep  breeders,  rarely  sending  the  best  speci. 
mens  of  their  flocks  to  the  show-yard,  yet  as 
Cotswolds  here  were  so  near  home  they  were 
present  in  great  force.  In  the  aged  raui  class 
Mr.  Sw'anwick  took  the  first  premium  for  a 
very  handsome  animal  represented  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
engraving. 

There  was  also  a  fine  turn  out  of  Oxford 
Downs.  This  is  one  of  the  newly  established 
cross- breeds, haviog  gained  the  honor  of  a  separ¬ 
ate  class  at  the  English  fairs  only  as  late  as 
18(52.  It  is  claimed  among  the  long-wools.  It 


South  Down,  though  inferior  to  it  when  over 
two  years  old.  Like  the  other  Down  breeds 
the  Oxfords  have  dark  faces  and  legs,  derived 
from  the  South  Down  through  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  Down.  Considerable  importations  of 
this  breed  have  been  made  into  this  country , 
and  the  sheep  seem  to  have  turned  out  satis¬ 
factorily.  In  England  Mr.  Tread  well  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  extensive  breeder  of  them,  and 
generally  bears  off  a  large  proportion  of  the 
prizes  at  the  fairs  at  which  he  exhibits.  At 
the  Royal  he  took  first  premium  with  the  fine 
aged  ram  shown  back  of  the  Cots  wold. 

The  Hampshire  Down  appears  to  be  the 
"coming  sheep”  in  England,  having  risen 
rapidly  in  favor  of  late  years.  It  originated 
in  Hampshire  about  75  years  ago  in  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  native  white-faced,  horned  sheep  of 
the  district  and  a  pure  South  Down,  and  in  a 
few  generations  the  prepotency  of  the  South 
Down  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the 
progeny.  While  retaining  the  ancient  hardi¬ 
ness,  Roman  nose  and  massive  head  of  ita 
"native”  ancestor,  the  horns  disappeared,  the 


small  at  Reading,  ose  shown  were  capital 
specimens.  Mr.  Parson’s  prize  pen  of  ewes, 
shown  in  the  upper  right-haud  comer  of  the 
cut,  attracted  much  attention  and  received  a 
great  deal  cf  praise. 

The  various  breeds  of  neat  cattle  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  fairly  well  represented, 
the  Short-horns,  as  usual,  exceeding  any  other 
in  numbers.  In  the  class  of  bulls  calved  in 
1879  Mr.  U  nth waite’s  Lord  Zetland,  whose 
head  is  shown  on  the  left  of  the  engraving, 
easily  won  the  first  prize.  Uf  him  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  says:  “This  bull  is  some  way 
off  being  a  first-rate  Short  horn,  and  is  of  a 
washed-out  color  into  the  bargain;  his  show- 
yard  work,  too,  does  not  improve  him,  and 
some  of  the  bloom  has  already  been  taken  off 
his  Cardiff  form.”  He  is  credited,  however, 
with  several  prizes  at  various  county  and 
local  fairs.  Below  Lord  Zetland  is  represented 
the  head  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  Hereford  bull,  Archi¬ 
bald,  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
bulls  calved  in  1880.  The  Herefords  num¬ 
bered  ouly  about  one- third  of  the  Short-horns, 
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burn,  Bristol,  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  the 
points  at  which  the  show  has  been  held  siuce 
1875.  Moreover,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
long  series  of  disasters  which  British  agricul¬ 
ture  has  encountered  of  late  years  has  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  farmers  of  the  country 
and  lessened  their  interest  in  agricultural  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

So  far  as  exhibits  were  concerned,  too,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  noticeable  falling  off 


STOCK  AT  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW,  ENGLAND. — Fig.  283. 


originated  in  a  cross  of  a  Cotswold  ram  upon 
a  Hampshire  Down  ewe,  made  about  the  year 
1830.  Its  native  home  is  a  district  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  in  England  it 
is  found  profitable  on  mixed  farms  being 
hardy  and  producing  a  heavy  fleece  of  rather 
curly  wool,  which  is  in  great  demand  for 
worsted  manufacture,  and  also  a  large  car¬ 
cass,  which  in  sheep  less  than  two  years  old  is 
considered  equal  for  mutton  to  that  of  the 


face  became  black,  the  frame  more  compact, 
the  back  broader,  the  barrel  rounder,  the 
legs  shorter  and  the  quality  of  the  flesh  much 
finer.  The  fleece  weighs  from  six  to  seven 
pounds  of  combing  wool,  longer  than  that  of 
the  South  Down,  but  not  so  fine.  When 
crossed  with  the  Cotswold  the  wool  of  tbe 
progeny  is  more  valuable  for  worsted  manu¬ 
facture  than  that  of  the  pure  Cotswold.  Al¬ 
though  the  exhibit  of  this  breed  was  rather 


yet  the  Agricultural  Gazette  says:  "Few  finer 
collections  of  young  Herefords  have  ever  en¬ 
tered  a  yard.”  Owners  of  this  breed  in  Eng¬ 
land  appear  to  be  far  more  energetic  than 
formerly  in  bringiug  the  great  merits  of  the 
Herefords  to  public  attention— routed  to  ac¬ 
tivity  probably  iu  a  great  measure  by  the 
“  boom”  in  the  breed  for  improving  "  native’’ 
cattle  on  our  Western  Plains. 

Apart  from  their  conceded  value  as  butter 


L 


makers,  the  excessively  high  prices  of  Jerseys 
in  the  Channel  Islands  are  by  no  means  due 
altogether  to  the  great  demand,  amounting  to 
a  boom,  for  this  breed  in  America,  for  Eng 
land  and  her  colonies  also  are  large  buyers  of 
Channel  Island  cattle,  especially  of  Jerseys, 
though  some  there  are  who  think  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  belongs,  not  to  the  Jerseys,  but  to  the 
Guernseys.  The  fact  that  the  former  can  be 
exhibited  “in  the  rough”  without  any  special 
expense  for  preparation,  induces  dealers  to 
send  large  numbers  to  shows  to  obtain  sales: 
consequently  the  breed  was  very  numerously 
represented  at  Reading.  Mr.  Arkwright’s 
Kilburn  Maid,  the  first-prize  cow,  is  shown  in 
the  foreground  in  the  lower  right-hand  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  cut.  Both  the  first  prize  cow  and 
the  first-prize  heifers  were  imported  from  Jer¬ 
sey,  a  circumstance  which  plaiuly  shows  the 
Island  breeders  are  yet  able  to  keep  ahead  of 
those  of  the  mainland. 

Back  of  Kilburn  Maid  is  shown  Mr.  Hall’s 
Long-horn  bull,  Proctor.  Like  the  Short¬ 
horn,  this  breed  originated  in  Yorkshire,  but 
although,  in  the  words  of  our  contributor, 
Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon,  in  his  great  work,  Dairy 
Farming,  “  the  Long-horns  had  spread  over 
most  of  the  midland  counties  and  had  become 
the  prevailing  stock  in  them  long  before  the 
Shorthorns  had  begun  to  migrate  far  from 
their  original  home,”  and  although  the  famous 
Robert  Bakewell  of  Dishley,  the  first  “scien¬ 
tific”  stock  breeder,  began  their  improvement 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  his  pupils,  the 
Collinses,  took  the  Short-horns  in  hand,  yet 
we  do  not  know  of  any  importations  of  the 
breed  into  this  country,  and  at  home  they 
are  being  steadily  superseded  by  other  breeds, 
chiefly  the  Short-horn.  Their  home  is  still  in 
the  midland  counties,  but  there  are  now  few 
pure  bred  herds,  although  they  are  good 
milkers  and  fair  beef  beasts. 

Considerable  complaint  has  been  made  of 
the  “Royal’s”  action  in  cutting  down  prizes 
for  horses,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
because  several  “provincial”  shows  afford 
b8tter’markefc9,tlie  number  of  exhibits  have  for 
some  years  been  falling  off.  This  year  there 
were  only  839  entries  in  3S  classes  and  not  a 
few  of  these  failed  to  be  filled.  The  prizes 
aggregated  only  £1,300  and  as  there  were 
three  prizes  in  each  class  the  average  of  each 
prize  was  only  a  little  over  £10  or  about  $50. 
— a  poor  inducement  to  keep  horses  away  from 
home  nine  clear  days.  The  Shire- bred  horses, 
or  as  they  are  scheduled  by  the  Royal,  “agri- 
rultural  horses,”  made  a  poor  show.  Of  these 
the  Suffolk  horses  made  a  better  display  than 
any  other  division  of  “cart”  or  draft  horses. 
In  the  class  for  stallions  foiled  between  1875 
and  ’78  Mr.  Wolton  won  first  prize  easily  with 
Chieftain  represented  in  the  center  of  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  thinks  him 
a  first-rate  Suffolk  horse.  “He  is  deep-bodied 
— a  characteristic  of  the  breed — to  perfection, 
a  finely  modeled  head,  high  and  massive  crest, 
good  deep  quarters,  and  small,  short  legs. 
This  should  be  a  Suffolk  all  over.”  The  Suf¬ 
folk  appears  to  share  pretty  equally  with  the  | 
Clydesdale  the  good  opinion  of  farmers 
throughout  Great  Britain,  the  former  being 
generally  preferred  in  the  south  and  the  latter 
in  the  north,  but  while  the  Clydesdale  is  mak¬ 
ing  steady  encroachments  on  the  territory  of 
its  rival,  the  latter  is  seldom  seen  beyond  the 
Tweed:  yet,  as  “Stonehenge”  tells  us,  his 
admirers  maintain  that  no  other  horse  is  so 
hardy,  and  that  he  will  do  more  work  in  the 
same  time,  and  on  the  same  amount  of  food, 
than  any  other. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  pony,  “The  French 
Marc,”  and  her  foal  complete  the  picture,  but 
as  these  are,  agriculturally,  ornamental  rather 
than  useful  there  is  no  room  to  discuss  them 
here. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


Premium  Jeraey  Bull,  Cloud  Kapt,  2804- 
Sire,  Davey  Hampton;  1875;  Dam, 
Imported  Lucia;  2183. 

The  Premium  Jersey  bull  Cloud  Kapt,  3804 
— now  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Jersey  herds 
of  the  Messrs.  Rowe’s  Co-operative  Stock 
Farm,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  was  dropped 
June  8,  1877,  and  was  awarded  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  at  the  last  Virginia  State  Fair  as  the 
best  Jersey  bull  over  three  years  old,  com¬ 
peting  with  a  number  of  other  fine-bred  Jer¬ 
sey  bulls.  He  was  very  much  admired  by  all 
who  saw  him  there,  and  we  were  fortunate  in 
securing  a  photograph  of  him,  from  which 
our  cut  was  made,  but  no  cut  can  do  justice  to 
the  animal  as  we  saw  him  there. 

He  was  bred  by  John  Ridgely,  Esq.,  of 
Hampton,  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  his 
dam,  Lucia,  was  a  superior  Jersey  cow,  se¬ 
lected  and  imported  by  Mi*.  Ridgely’a  father 
in  May,  1871.  Through  his  sire  he  traces  to 
the  celebrated  imported  Jersey  bull  Sir  Davy 
84,  and  to  Georgetta  93,  both  imported  by  J. 
H.  Reiman  of  Maryland,  also  to  Hannibal, 
618,  imported  by  Win,  T.  Welters,  Esq.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  to  Ariel,  516,  and  Com¬ 
modore,  56,  of  the  celebrated  Taintor  impor¬ 
tations,  and  to  the  famous  cow  Dutchess,  83, 


m  ported  by  that  noted  breeder  of  Jerseys, 
the  late  Wm.  C.  Wilson,  of  Maryland.  No 
better  bred  Jersey  bull  can  be  found  any 
where,  and  his  calves  are  said  to  be  well 
marked,  and  are  in  great  demand. 


(Tl)c 


PIG  NOTES. 


E.  \V.  DAVIS. 


A  farmer  said  to  me  the  other  day  :  “I 
never  before  had  any  luck  in  raising  Spring 
pigs;  but  I  always  get  a  good  litter  of  pigs  in 
the  Fall,  though  I  don’t  give  the  sow  anything 
but  a  little  whey  during  the  Summer.”  “  I  can 
tell  you  the  reason,”  I  answered.  “  In  the 
Summer  you  turn  your  sow  out  to  pasture  ; 
she  gets  plenty  of  grass  to  eat,  which,  with 
the  whey  you  give  her,  is  all  the  food  she 
needs.  She  gets  plenty  of  exercise,  and  by 
Fall  she  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
raising  a  good  litter  of  pigs.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  you  keep  her  shut  up  in  a  small  pen,  feed 
her  on  grain  and  she  gets  feverish,  and  the 
pigs,  instead  of  being  strong  and  healthy,  are 
weak  and  sickly  and  you  have  bad  luck  with 
them.”  Said  be,  “I  never  thought  of  that 
before,  but  it  looks  reasonable.” 


The  first  requisite  for  any  breed  is  that  they 
should  ba  healthy.  To  produce  healthy  stock 
the  sow  should  be  well  cared  for  ;  that  is,  she 
should  not  be  abused  and  she  should  not  be 
pampered.  Given  p lent}*  of  exercise  and  feed 
enough  to  keep  her  gaining  all  the  while,  and 
she  ought  to  produce  a  good  litter  of  pigs. 
Care  should  be  exercised  that  she  should  not 
be  in  a  costive  condition  at  farrowing  time. 
It  is  well  to  give  her  a  daily  feed  of  bran  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  pigs  are  ex¬ 
pected.  That  will  make  the  bowels  all  right 
and  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk. 

During  the  past  ten  years  1  have  heard  of 
a  few  cases  of  boars  being  impotent.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  some  animals  that  are  natur¬ 
ally  so,  yet  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  in 
most  of  the  cases  where  there  is  trouble  from 
this  cause  it  arises  from  improper  care.  If  a 
boar  pig  is  shut  into  a  small  pen  and  kept 
there,  as  is  often  the  case,  then  fed  all  he  can 
eat,  as  though  he  were  intended  for  pork  in¬ 
stead  of  for  stock  purposes,  it  is  a  wonder  he 
is  not  always  spoiled.  But  if  allowed  to  have 
plenty  of  exercise  and  fed  plenty  of  bone  and 
muscle-forming  food  he  may  be  safely  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  use  when  of  proper  age,  and 
to  be  the  sire  of  strong,  healthy  pigs — other 
conditions  being  favorable,  that  is,  that  the 
sow  have  proper  care. 


It  seems  to  me  that  breeders  often  make  a 
mistake  in  attempting  to  keep  too  many 
breeds.  One  breed  of  any  kind  of  stock  is 
enough.  If  one  is  engaged  in  swine  breeding, 
for  instance,  he  must  keep  at  least  two  boars 
of  each  breed  or  he  is  not  in  position  to  hon¬ 
estly  fill  the  orders  of  his  customers.  If  he 
undertakes  to  keep  three  or  four  breeds  what 
a  muss  he  must  be  in  just  on  account  of  his 
boars  alone.  Another  thing — if  he  has  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  he  cannot  well  have  the  best  in  all 
the  breeds,  while  if  he  had  but  one  breed  he 
might  well  be  able  to  gratify  an  honorable 
ambition  to  have  the  best  in  the  country.  For 
my  part,  I  would  rather  have  the  reputation 
of  having  the  best  of  some  particular  bind 
than  of  having  anything  any  one  might  went. 
I  think  it  best  to  buy  of  a  man  that  has  a 
specialty. 

Every  one  knows  that  hogs  need  grass  dur¬ 
ing  the  Bummer,  [but  it  is  not  so  generally 
thought  of  that  a  hog  need*  green  food  just 
as  much  in  Winter  as  in  Summer.  To  sup¬ 
ply  this  want  nothing  is  better  and  nothing 
more  easily  grown  than  mangolds.  Feed 
pigs  a  week  on  all  the  grain  they  can  eat  and 
then  throw  into  their  pen  a  basket  of  man¬ 
golds  and  you  will  at  once  learn  that  a  pig 
wants  something  besides  unlimited  corn.  I 
have  been  often  asked,  “Will  a  hog  eat 
beets  ?’’  Iu  feeding  beets  I  always  feed  them 
raw.  The  hog  needs  something  in  Winter  to 
correspond  to  grass  in  Summer.  To  supply 
that  need  I  know  nothing  better  than  raw 
mangolds. 

My  swine  are  all  quiet  and  very  tame.  It 
runs  in  the  breed.  If  pigs  are  expected  dur¬ 
ing  a  cold  night  in  Winter  the  sow  must  be 
attended.  When  the  first  little  squealer  ap¬ 
pears  a  blauket  should  be  thrown  over  the 
sow,  extending  down  a  foot  or  so  iu  front  of 
her.  If  very  cold,  the  pig  should  be  wiped  off 
with  straw  and  placed  under  the  blanket  at 
the  sow’s  breast.  In  a  few  minutes  the  pig  is 
dry  and  warm  and  is  then  all  right. 

Just  now  I  am  brought  face  to  face  with 
an  important  matter.  To  “  show  or  not  to 
show”  is  the  question.  There  are  two  diffi¬ 
culties.  If  stock  is  shown  in  proper  breeding 


condition  the  chances  are  they  will  be  beaten 
by  the  fat  animals  that  will  be  shown  in  com¬ 
petition  with  them.  Most  judges  even  at 
State  fairs  are  influenced  more  by  fat  than 
by  anything  else.  Many  people  come  to  my 
place  to  see  my  stock.  They  will  often  re¬ 
mark,  “  You  can’t  fool  me  on  a  hog  ;  I  know 
what  a  good  hog  is."  Some  pronounce  one  to 
be  the  best ;  some  another,  but  I  notice  it  is 
always  the  fleshiest  one  that  is  called  the  best, 
and  as  the  sows  are  in  the  best  condition  just 
before  farrowing  any  one  of  them  may  be 
pronounced  the  best.  On  the  other  hand, 
consider  it  very  dangerous  to  fat  sows  iu  pig, 
so  they  will  be  as  fleshy  as  moBt  of  the  stock 
shown  at  our  State  fairs.  Nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  hogs  exhibited  are  in  much  better  condi 
tion  for  the  slaughter-house  than  for  breeding 
purposes.  Most  of  the  boars  exhibited  are 
utterly  unable  to  serve  a  sow,  while  the  sows 
are  so  fat  they  get  up  with  great  difficulty.  If 
the  rules  of  the  State  Society  as  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  being  in  breeding  condition  could  only 
be  enforced  it  would  bs  a  great  improvement. 
Almost  any  hog  will  look  well  if  only  fat 
enough.  The  points  of  a  hog  can  be  much 
better  told  if  the  animal  is  only  in  good  breed 
ing  condition.  I  don’t  select  my  breeding 
stock  fill  they  are  thin  in  flesh.  Many  of  the 
hogs  shown  at  fairs  are  so  fat  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  they  would  look  in  breeding  con¬ 
dition.  A  noted  breeder  from  Maryland,  who 
took  the  first  premiums  on  Berkshires  through 
the  Eastern  ard  Western  States,  told  me,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  his  sows  shown 
were  not  in  pig,  because  he  said  the  sows  had 
to  be  so  fat  the  pigs  would  certainly  be  spoilt. 
The  Fat  Stock  Show  of  Chicago  is  paying 
more  and  more  attention  each  year  to  lean 
meat,  and  less  and  less  to  fat,  while  our  State 
Fair  goes  on  giving  premiums  on  fat  under 
the  head  of  breeding  stock.  Cannot  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  bring  about  a  change  ? 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AGAIN. 


When  I  wrote  that  littie  communication 
sometime  ago  on  ho?  cholera,  I  did  not  intend 
to  cause  any  ill  feelings  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Stockman;  but  to  call  out  the  experience  of 
the  readers  of  the  Rural.  Perhaps  I  was  not 
justified  in  saying  that  Stockman  had  no 
knowledge  of  hog  cholera,  but  that  he  was  too 
positive  in  his  assertions.  I  am  open  to  an 
Vonest  conviction  on  the  subject,  as  should  be 
every  reader  of  this  paper.  [Stockman,  we 
dare  to  say,  accepts  all  just  criticisms  in  the 
kindliest  spirit.  Eds  ]  The  real  difference 
between  myself  and  the  very  worthy  gentle¬ 
man  is  as  to  what  constitutes  a  preventive. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  cholera  is  raging 
in  a  herd  of  hogs— a  remedy  is  administered; 
the  fatality  ceases.  Stockman  will  call  it  a 
preventive.  I  will  call  it  a  cure  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  hogs. 

Dr.  James  Laws  says  in  his  report  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  “Exposure  to 
infection  is  comparable  to  inoculation  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  virus.”  Dr.  Detmers  iu 
his  report  says  he  is  satisfied  that  the  disease 
may  be  arrested  where  no  morbid  changes 
have  taken  place.  Does  “arrested”  mean 
prevention ;  or  cure? 

Again,  Stockman  asserts  that  too  much 
corn  feeding  causes  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 
Here,  too,  I  must  differ  with  him.  And  as 
evidence  (including  my  own  experience)  I 
must  offer  the  statement  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Kenison 
a  neighbor  of  mine,  and  a  trustworthy  gentle¬ 
man.  Mr.  Kenison  says;  “  Some  30  years 
ago  Mr.  David  Fulton,  of  Mercer  Co.,  Missouri, 
had  a  herd  of  hogs  numbering  something  like 
120  head.  All  of  the  above  hogs  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  20  or  35)  w*ere  running  in  a  clover 
pasture,  with  well  water  and  no  corn.  The 
other  20  or  25  were  placed  in  a  pen  and  fed 
(for  market),  with  alt  the  corn  they  could  cot ; 
also  some  slop  and  clear  water.  Those  fed  for 
■market  all  lived.  The  others  all  died.”  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  this  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Western  farmers. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  feed  your  hogs 
all  the  good  corn  they  will  eat  up  entire.  If 
you  have  any:kind  of  roots  or  vegetables  that 
hogs  will  eat  and  relbh,  feed  them  occasion¬ 
ally  in  connection  with  burnt  coin,  stone  coal, 
charcoal,  coal  ashes  or  sulphur.  Hogs,  like 
all  other  animals,  prefer  a  variety  of  food. 
Give  them  good  pasture,  or  clean  pens,  and 
feed  regularly,  and  abide  the  result,  w.  s.  b. 
Salina,  Kansas. 


POULTRY  KEEPING-No.  4. 


Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 

A  series  of  articles  on  poultry  keeping 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  mention, 
at  least,  of  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  For 
some  reason  these  are  not  nearly  so  common 
as  the  hen  tribe  on  the  farm,  and  yet  with 


proper  care,  which  they  must  have,  they  can 
be  quite  as  successfully  reared.  If  a  farmer 
is  to  keep  these  fowls  he  must  not  let  them 
“keep  themselves,”  for  if  he  does  he  may 
awake  some  morning  to  find  that  his  poults 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  some  prowling  enemy, 
to  exposure  to  damp  or  cold  or  to  one  of  many 
diseases  t.o  which  they  are  subject.  The  first 
requisite  to  success  with  ducklings,  goslings 
and  turks,  is  “care;”  the  second  “care,”  the 
third,  “care.” 

DUCKS. 

One’s  success  with  ducks,  and  their  profit  to 
the  keeper,  will  depend  very  largely  on  hav¬ 
ing  good  facilities  for  raising  them.  A  pond 
or  stream  is  necessary  for  these  fowD  after 
they  have  become  strong  enough  to  leave  the 
coops,  which  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
until  they  are  a  few  weeks  old.  Too  much 
range  and  too  much  water  are  often  death 
to  ducklings,  although  they  are  water  fowls. 
After  they  are  old  enough,  let  the  peu  or  yard 
be  made  near  a  pond  or  stream,  so  that  they 
may  be  driven  or  called  into  it  at  night.  By 
feeding  only  in  the  morning  and  at  night  the 
ducks  will  soon  learn  to  come  to  the  pen» 
where  they  should  always  be  confined  at  night, 
aud  where  they  may  gather  from  the  cold 
Fall  storms. 

For  ducklings  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  have  a 
shallow  pan  filled  with  water  near  the  coop 
or  in  the  yard,  and  they  should  be  fed  on 
bread  crumbs,  curd,  meal,  chopped  potatoes, 
and  various  pot  herbs.  Though  ducks  will 
pass  a  large  portion  of  the  time  in  water, 
they  should  have  a  dry  place  to  be  kept  in  at 
night,  aud  the  floor  should  be  sprinkled  with 
gravel  or  dry  earth  to  keep  it  free  from  filth. 
If  duck  eggs  are  set  under  a  hen  do  not  over¬ 
crowd  the  nest;  six  or  eight  eggs  are  all  that 
the  largest  hens  can  well  cover  and  during  the 
last  two  weeks  previous  to  hatching,  sprinkle 
the  eggs  lightly  with  tepid  water  unless  set  on 
the  ground.  Young  ducks  bring  good  prices 
in  market  in  early  Summer,  and  are  profitable 
to  raise  for  this  purpose. 

As  to  the  best  breeds  to  keep,  experienced 
poultrymeu  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Rouen, 
Aylesbury  and  Pekin  occupy  the  front  rank, 
and  there  is  but  little  difference  as  to  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  the  three.  Some  would 
place  the  Pekin  first  for  the  farmer’s  use,  as  it 
grows  large,  is  a  good  layer  and  excellent  for 
the  table,  but  probably  quite  as  many  prefer 
the  other  two  breeds  named.  At  any  rate  the 
farmer  who  cares  to  keep  but  one  variety 
will  not  “err  grievously”  in  choosing  either 
the  Rouen,  Aylesbury  or  Pekin. 

GEHSE 

As  with  ducks  so  with  geese — a  favorable 
locality  is  essential  to  the  best  success  with 
them.  While  their  pens  should  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  pond  or  brook  they  should 
always  be  kept  dry  and  clean.  Nor  is  it  well 
to  keep  them  with  other  fowls,  as  they  like  to 
“rule  the  roost”  and  often  injure  smaller 
fowls,  or  harrass  and  torment  them,  thus 
making  them  wild  and  inti  actable. 

Goslings  should  be  taken  from  the  brooding 
nest  as  fast  as  they  hatch  until  all  are  out, 
when  they  should  be  again  given  to  the 
mother.  The  goose  is  apt  to  leave  the  nest  as 
soon  as  the  goslings  begin  to  hatch,  if  not 
thus  treated.  The  food  necessary  for  them  is 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  duck¬ 
lings  above,  though  they  may  be  able  to  take 
a  little  coarser  food  at  first.  Goslings  are 
rapid  growers,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks 
they  must  have  abundant  access  to  water  and 
a  good  range.  Geese  are  easily  kept  as  they 
forage  for  themselves  a  good  part  of  the  time. 

For  all  purposes,  the  Toulouse  geese  stand 
easily  at  the  head  of  the  list.  They  are  very 
large  though  considered  by  some  aB  inferior 
to  Polands  (or  Chinese)  in  respect  to  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  qualities.  Under  good  treatment 
these  geese  attain  the  weight  of  50  to  60  pounds 
per  pair,  though  this  is  exceptional.  Dixon’s 
deserijition  of  the  Toulouse  may  he  condensed 
as  follows:  Plumage  of  head  and  neck  ash- 
gray;  throat,  lighter;  breast,  back  and  thighs 
dark  grayish-brown;  feathers  margined  with 
white;  under  part  of  body  white;  tail  feathers 
brown,  broad-white  baud  at  extremity;  legs 
aud  feet  reddish  yellow. 

TURKEYS. 

Probably  turkeys  are  greater  favorites  with 
farmers  generally  than  either  ducks  or  geese, 
if  one  can  judge  by  the  comparative  number 
kept  on  the  farm.  They  should  be  bred  from 
large,  fully  matured  fowls,  if  size  is  an  object. 
Small,  immature  fowls  will  produce  their  like 
in  size,  and  they  are  not  desirable.  Weight  is 
what  is  wanted  in  rearing  turkeys  for  market. 
The  ben  needs  much  watching  when  allowed 
to  roam,  rb  she  will  steal  her  nest  away  in 
the  weeds  or  tall  grass  whereby  muny  eggs 
may  bo  lost.  She  will  also  lay  more  eggs  than 
she  can  readily  cover,  if  left  to  herself,  so  that 
when  she  comes  to  sit  many  turks  will  fail  to 
hatch. 

It  is  the  better  plan  to  raise  young  turkeys 
by  setting  the  eggs  under  some  large-sized 
hen,  such  as  a  Brahma,  as  she  is  not  so  liable 
to  break  the  eggs  or  wander  off  iu  the  wet- 
grass  with  the  young  brood.  The  young 
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turks  are  very  tender,  delicate  and  easily 
chilled  by  cold  storms,  yet  when  grown  they 
will  pass  the  night  out  of  doors  iu  the  top  of  a 
tree  until  late  in  the  Fall,  and  yet  not  suffer 
seriously. 

Their  feed  may  be  bread  crumbs,  chopped 
meat,  meal  mixed  up  with  thick  milk,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  the  like.  Oue  thing  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  this  connection,  which  is,  that 
variety  in  food  is  essential.  In  this  respect 
young  turkeys  are  quite  particular  and  often 
refuse  to  eat  when  offered  the  same  kind  of 
food  day  after  day.  Be  careful  to  give  them 
nothing  salt. 

One  need  look  no  farther  than  the  Bronze 
Turkey,  for  the  best  breed.  Birds  of  this 
kind  are  no  more  difficult  to  rear  than  other 
varieties,  and  our  best  poultrymen  claim  that 
they  will  make  25  per  cent,  more  weight  at  a 
marketable  age.  One  of  these  turkeys — a  gob¬ 
bler — was  exhibited  at  Lancaster,  Pa,,  last 
Winter,  Mr.  C.  S.  Cooper  writes  me,  that 
weighed  rising  36  pounds.  He  thinks  that  all 
things  combined,  the  Brouze  are  superior  to 
any  other  breed  he  has  ever  seen.  j.  w.  d. 


CAN  ASPARAGUS  BE  CROSSED? 


Is  it  a  Polygamous  Plant?  Is  the  Flower 
ever  Perfect!  Does  the  Male  Take 
Any  Part  in  Pollenation? 


A  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  B.  MOORE. 


En.  Rural  New  Yorker  In  regard  to 
your  question,  how  our  asparagus  has  been 
crossed,  I  have  to  say  that  our  New  Cross¬ 
bred  asparagus  was  obtained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  Having  made  selection  of  two 
plants,  each  of  different  varieties  (male  and 
female),  and  possessing  such  distinct  points  as 
were  thought  the  most  desirable  to  imprint  on 
the  offspring,  they  were  allowed  to  grow  up 
side  by  side,  bloom,  fruit,  and  perfect  the 
seed.  We  claim  that  one  of  these  plants  did 
perfect  seed,  and  there  being  no  other  aspara¬ 
gus  plants  allowed  to  grow  and  flower  within 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  plants,  until 
long  after  they  had  set  their  fruit,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  tbe  result  obtained  therefrom 
to  be  other  than  a  cross  (the  plants  being  male 
and  female),  and  further,  the  acres  which 
have  been  raised  from  plants  treated  thus 
have  long  since  convinced  us  (from  tbe  fact 
of  the  offspring  showing  certain  character¬ 
istics  pertaining  to  botn  of  the  parents  from 
which  it  came)  that  asparagus  can  be  crossed 
without  doubt,  and  that  the  crossing  of  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  of  the  same  species  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  third  variety,  which  is  an  intermediate 
between  the  two,  and  strictly  speaking  a 
cross  breed, 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  claimed  by  some 
horticulturists  that  asparagus  cannot  be 
crossed  ;  but  in  no  instance  where  such  a 
claim  is  made  have  I  known  to  be  produced 
any  proof  whatever  to  justify  the  assertion 

Asparagus  officinalis  is  what  is  called  polyg- 
amo-dkeeious  ;  t’.  <?.,  on  one  or  tbe  other  sort 
of  plants  it  produces  some  perfect  flowers— or 
seemingly  perfect.  My  own  observation  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  so-called  perfect  flow¬ 
ers,  however,  are  really  on ly  seemingly  so,  or 
are  of  the  kind  incapable  of  self-fertilization, 
and  another  year  I  shall  commence  some 
careful  experiments,  both  under  glass  and 
otherwise,  for  tbe  purpose  of  determining  this 
point.  It  is  claimed  by  some  horticulturists 
that,  because  the  asparagus  is  dioecious,  it 
therefore  becomes  impossible  to  produce  any 
distinct  variety  by  crossing  or  otherwise,  and 
that  even  if  a  distinct  variety  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  it  would  be  impossible  to  perpetuate 
the  same  by  seeds.  In  regard  to  the  first 
point,  it  has  no  foundation  in  lad ,  because 
it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  fact  that  the 
sexes  are  on  different  plants  would  necessitate 
cross  fertilization  between  distinct  individuals 
for  the  production  of  seed,  and  if  individuals 
of  one  variety  eau  cross  it  is  certaiu  that  indi¬ 
viduals  of  different  varieties  belonging  to  the 
same  species  eau  also  cross.  Plants  bearing 
perfect  flowers  as  a  rule  cun  be  crossed,  and 
with  dioecious  plants  it  is  all  the  easier. 

The  second  point  about  the  perpetuation  of 
varieties  by  seed  is,  perhaps,  to  a  certaiu  ex¬ 
tent  well  taken.  It  can  be  shown,  however, 
by  scientific  authorities  that  the  rule  does  not 
always  hold  good,  and  I  have  very  stroug 
doubts  whether  such  can  be  3hown  to  be  the 
case  in  regard  to  asparagus,  I  have  oue  cross¬ 
bred  variety  in  the  second  generation,  and 
there  is  no  variation,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive, 
either  in  color,  size  or  general  form,  from  the 
first  generation ;  nevertheless,  I  will  not 
assert  positively  that  there  cannot  be  some 
slight  variations  in  future  generations,  al¬ 
though  the  results  so  far  do  not  show  any 
probabilities  of  it,  and,  moreover,  from  its 
careful  breeding  there  seems  little  likelihood 
that  such  will  be  the  case.  The  offspring  of 
cross-fertilization  between  individuals  of  the 


same  variety,  belonging  to  the  same  species, 
whether  they  be  unisexual  or  bisexual,  is  not  a 
new  variety.  Crossing  like  with  tike  pro¬ 
duces  like,  and  the  offspring  of  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  individuals  of  the  same  variety  is  a 
continuation  of  that  variety,  and ,  strictly 
speaking,  the  same  variety.  There  may  be 
occasional  variations  in  tbe  character,  etc.,  of 
products  of  the  same  variety,  as  sometimes 
occurs  iu  the  same  breed  of  cattle,  even  when 
the  most  careful  line  of  breeding  is  followed ; 
but  can  any  one  say  from  that  that  the  breed 
was  not  a  distinct  breed  ? 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  particular 
reason  you  have  for  thinking  that  asparagus 
caunot  be  crossed,  because,  as  you  know,  we 
are  very  much  interested  in  this  subject. 

Concord,  Mass.  J.  B.  Moore  &  Son. 

Remarks. — We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Moore  for  his  views  as  above  expressed  Onr 
reason  for  thinking  that  asparagus  cannot  be 
crossed  is  that  we  have  failed  to  find  a  female 
flower,  while  the  bisexual  flowers  set  their  fruit 
(i.  e.,  tbe  ovules  are  fertilized)  before  tbe  flow¬ 
ers  open.  Our  investigations  were  begun  dur- 
ing  tbe  season  of  1880,  and  have  continued 
since.  Upon  the  Rural  Farm  asparagus 
grows  wild  ia  almost  every  hedge  and  pasture 
field  or  meadow.  As  soon  as  the  plants  began 
to  bloom  we  marked  upwards  of  100 — those 
we  supposed  to  be  males  with  a  white  rag  or 
tape,  the  others  with  black.  Iu  not  one  case 
did  any  plant  we  had  marked  for  a  male  bear 
a  fruit ;  in  every  case  the  plants  marked  as 
females  did  bear  fruit,  and  that  abundantly. 
The  males  proved  to  be  distinctly  males,  and 
they  are  very  easily  determined  even  in  tbe 
bud,  which  is  perhaps  twice  as  large  as  the 
female  bud.  The  anthers  are  also  large  and 
the  pistils  have  neither  styles  nor  stigmas, 
consisting  of  an  ovary  only.  But  there  are 
no  female  (pistillate)  plants.  All  plants  not 
distinctly  malas  are  bisexual  or  hermaphro¬ 
dite.  There  are  no  polygamous  plants — no 
gynodioecious  or  androdicccious  plants,  to  use 
th«  more  specific  terms  of  Darwin.  The  bi¬ 
sexual  flowers  are  much  smaller  than  the 
males,  and  the  stamens  are  small  aud  appar¬ 
ently  impotent,  though  only  apparently  so,  of 
course,  for,  so  far  as  we  could  determine  by 
our  careful  observations,  these  alone  were  of 
service  in  pollenation  and  fertilization,  tbe 
male  asparagus  plant  having  no  part  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  seminal  perpetuation  of  its  kind. 
Here  is  some  proof  :  A  single  small- flowered 
plant  was  found  in  a  meadow  with  no  other 
plants  within  200  feet.  Every  flower,  so  far 
as  we  could  see,  bore  fruit.  Again,  a  small- 
flowered  plant  was  found  near  the  middle  of 
an  oat  field  of  five  acres,  the  only  plant  in  the 
field.  This,  too,  fruited  abundantly.  We 
think  also  that  upon  examination  Mr.  Moore 
will  see  that  the  fruit  is  well  set  before  the 
tiny  flowers  are  opened.  It  would  seem  to  us 
a  \  hysical  impossibility  to  open  such  buds, 
remove  tbe  mites  of  anthers  and  introduce 
foreign  pollen  while  the  stigmas  are  recep¬ 
tive. 

If  our  observations  have  been  correct,  it 
will  at  once  appear  to  Mr.  Moore  that  his 
asparagus  is  not  cross-bred  and  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  cross-bred  asparagus, 
known  at  present  to  be  such.  Let  Major 
Moore  or  Dr.  Sturtevant  or  Prof.  Beal  or  any 
other  person  interested  in  this  interesting 
matter,  remove  the  asparagus  sexes  to  differ¬ 
ent  apartments  of  a  greenhouse  and  observe 
if  the  males  are  net  distinctly  males,  the  oth¬ 
ers  distinctly  and  solely  bisexual.  It  may  be 
that  in  different  soils  and  climates  the  sexual 
character  of  the  asparagus  plant  varies  the 
same  as  it  varies  in  color.  W e  have  Moore’s 
Cross-bred,  the  Red  Giant  Dutch  and  Argen- 
teuil  upon  which  our  observations  have  been 
made  iu  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  the  wild  plants 

growing  at  the  Rural  Farm  on  Loug  Island. 
- - 

RAYS. 


When  in  Boston  the  other  day  I  stepped 
into  Horticultural  Hall  to  see  what  was  on 
exhibition  there.  Good  specimens  of  Boston 
Market,  Canada  Victor,  Emery,  General 
Grant  and  Acme  Tomatoes  were  exhibited. 
At  one  time  the  Boston  Market  was  a  highly 
esteemed  tomato,  and  although  a  good  one 
still,  it  is  being  gradually  superseded  by  other 
favorites.  Canada  Victor  is  very  early  and 
good,  but  of  somewhat  ungainly  form.  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  is  early,  very  good,  and  a  general 
favorite;  but  Acme,  except  for  its  peculiar 
color,  is  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
of  tomatoes.  Emery  ia  a  well- formed  red  to¬ 
mato,  said  to  be  good  and  desirable.  Mr. 
Winter,  of  Mansfield,  Mass.,  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  forcing  early  tomatoes  for  mar¬ 
ket  tells  me  that  he  has  found  that  the  Can¬ 
ada  Victor  does  not  “force”  well;  Acme 
“forces”  splendidly,  but  the  public  object  to 
it  because  of  its  color — they  prefer  a  bright 
red  tomato.  For  many  years  he  confined 
himself  entirely  to  the  Early  Essex,  and  by 
careful  selection  of  seed  aud  propagation  by 
cuttings  he  continued  to  hold  an  exceptional 
strain  of  this  variety.  It  forces  well,  bears 
well,  ripens  well  and  sella  well.  But  Mr. 


Winter  tells  me  that  Livingston’s  Perfection — 
a  somewhat  new  tomato — is  the  best  variety 
he  knows  of,  either  for  out-door  use  or  for 
forcing ;  he  grows  it  and  is  satisfied  of  its  su¬ 
periority. 

I  am  very  fond  of  tomatoes,  and  grow  a 
nice  patch  every  year,  but  for  my  own  fam¬ 
ily  use  only.  Last  year  my  crop  consisted 
entirely  of  tbe  Early  Essex;  it  was  early,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  bore  heavily.  I  was 
well  pleased  with  it.  This  year  my  crop  is  all 
of  Livingston’s  Perfection,  and  it  promises 
well. 


Mr.  Winter  showed  two  bunches  of  hot¬ 
house  grapes  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  variety; 
they  weighed  respectively  four  pounds  one 
ounce  and  three  pounds  two  ounces.  Mr.  W, 
tells  me  he  has  good  success  with  his  grapes 
and  that,  too,  without  much  trouble,  but  he 
does  not  attempt  to  put  the  finish  on  them  he 
would  if  he  were  growing  them  for  private 
use;  he  wants  to  get  them  ripened  quickly 
and  cut  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  His  border 
is  eight  feet  wide,  and  composed  of  the 
natural  yellow  loam  without  any  mixture. 
Since  the  vines  were  first  planted,  years  ago, 
he  has  never  disturbed  the  soil,  but  he  top- 
dresses  it  heavily  every  year  in  this  manner: 
In  the  Fail  he  removes  the  mulching  clean 
away  to  the  loam,  then  adds  another  in  the 
way  of  a  little  artificial  dressing,  then  a  four- 
inch-thick  coating  of  cow  manure,  and  over 
that  a  heavy  coating  of  leaves  with  a  little 
straw  above  them  to  keep  them  in  place.  This 
mulching  is  thus  left  undisturbed  till  next 
Fall,  when  it  too  is  removed  in  favor  of  a 
fresh  oue  of  the  same  sort. 


He  does  quite  a  business  in  very  early 
forced  grapes.  The  vines  are  established  in 
16-inch  pots,  and  he  cuts  his  earliest  fruit 
from  them  in  January.  He  starts  them  into 
growth  about  this  time. 


Mr.  Hayes,  the  president  of  the  Society, 
showed  me  a  fine  pair  of  clusters  of  that  fickle, 
hat  when  well  grown,  superb  Black  Muscat  hot¬ 
house  grape — Mtiddresfield  Court.  It  almost 
needs  a  house  to  itself,  so  that  its  comfort  can 
be  humored  without  interfering  with  the 
tastes  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 


The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  showed  a 
bunch  of  hardy  grapes  called  Triumph,  which 
was  sent  to  him  from  D.  V.  Munson,  Denni¬ 
son,  in  Northern  Texas.  The  bunch  was  of 
good  size  and  compact;  the  berries  were 
round,  gteen  and  pleasantly  flavored;  skin 
thin ;  pulp  tender,  it  was  regarded  generally 
as  a  grape  of  considerable  promise. 

Doyenne  d'etk  pears  were  very  good:  so 
were  La  Versaillaise  Red  Currants  and  Dor¬ 
chester  Blackberries,  and  I  war  much  pleased 
with  the  gooseberries.  Downing’s  Seedling 
was  there  in  good  condition,  but  when  it  came 
to  Bang-up,  Wellington’s  Glory  and  Wood¬ 
ward’s  Whitesmith;  they  were  excellent. 
They  were  shown  by  my  good  friend  Mr.  B. 
G.  Smith  (the  treasurer  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society),  a  happy  circumstance 
forme,  for  straightway  I  went  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
home  at  Mount  Auburn  to  see  his  gooseber¬ 
ries  growing:  yes.  and  taste  them,  too.  Well, 
there  they  were  in  the  garden  among  a  host 
of  other  things,  neat  little  bushes  suffering 
from  the  heat  aud  drought,  as  was  every¬ 
thing  else  around  them;  but  not  a  sign  of 
mildew  was  apparent  on  any  of  the  bushes. 
The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  strong  clayey  loam, 
underdrained  and  sub-soiled,  and  annually 
well  manured  with  cow  manure;  the  garden 
is  ou  high  ground,  but  well  sheltered  ou  all 
sides  by  buildings  aud  trees.  The  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  aro  well  sheltered,  near-by,  and 
perhaps  a  trifle  shaded  by  some  apple  trees, 
and  a  few  yards  on  the  north. 

Although  Mr.  Smith’s  garden  is  on  high, 
rolling  land,  he  gr^ws  all  the  blueberries  in  it 
he  wants.  The  hushes  are  some  four  feet 
high,  and  growing  on  the  east  side  of  a  high 
board  fence.  They  are  in  well-favored  thrift 
and  bear  heavily  every  year.  In  preparing 
the  soil  for  them,  years  ago,  he  introduced 
into  it  a  good  deal  of  composted  swamp  peat 
muck.  Iu  his  garden  he  has  also  a  belt  of 
wild  June- Berry  hushes  that  bear  well  every 
year,  aud  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  lot  of  black 
currant  bushes  in  fruit.  Mr.  S.  says  he  likes 
the  fruit,  and  he  makes  preserves  and  also  an 
excellent  wine  from  it.  Among  white  cur¬ 
rants  he  has  a  French  variety  of  Transparent, 
which  he  considers  the  best  of  all  for  table 
use.  A  goodly  bed  of  Sharpless  Strawberries 
shows  the  kind  that  is  appreciated  in  Boston. 
Cuthbert  Raspberries  do  well,  but  the  Fran¬ 
conia  is  the  favorite. 


Mr  Smith  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  horti¬ 
culturist,  who  has  a  beautiful  suburban  home, 
containing  som»  two  acres  of  land.  He  was 
oue  of  Boston’s  merchants,  but  retired  from 
active  busiuoss  in  1865,  and  he  assures  me  he 
has  had  more  real  enjoyment  since  then  quietly 
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at  home  with  his  family  and  among  his  fruits 
and  flowers  than  in  his  busy  life  before.  Leon- 
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T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

The  Rural  of  July  22d. — I  am  right  glad 
to  see  that  the  editor  of  the  Rural  is 
brought  by  experience  to  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  me  in  its  columns 
some  years  ago  regarding  the  American 
Wonder  Pea.  Not  being  a  skilled  hybridist,  I 
would  not  like  to  express  a  doubt  regarding 
tbe  Editor’s  judgment  to  the  hybridity  of 
the  Wonder,  and  certainly  it  is  hard  to  think 
that  the  gigantic  Champion  of  England  could 
be  oue  of  its  parents.  Unquestionably  vast 
variations  are  established  in  peas  without 
crossing,  aud  in  my  hands  tbe  Little  Gem  has 
so  varied  as  to  give  me  two  very  distinct 
sorts,  under  selection.  One  of  them  is  quite 
as  early  as  American  Wonder,  but  a  little 
stronger  in  growth  and  holding  out  in  dry 
weather  at  least  a  week  longer.  This  variety 
is  intensely  wrinkled.  The  other  is  a  smooth, 
blue  pea,  extremely  productive,  two  weeks 
later,  and  with  tbe  tightly-fitting  pods  seen 
in  60me  strains  of  Dan  O’Rourke. 


I  see  the  Rural  strongly  endorses  the 
Telephone  Pea.  I  have  it  for  the  first  time 
this  season.  Its  great  bladdery  pods  are  very 
striking,  though  but  one  grows  on  a  stem. 
The  peas  themselves,  however,  are  not  a  bit 
larger  than  Little  Gem — in  pods  not  half  as 
big.  It  may  prove  a  good  market  pea,  as  so 
many  purchasers  strike  at  a  “  big  thing,”  but 
they  will  be  disappointed  on  shelling  them. 
The  quality,  however,  is  excellent. 

Hovey’s  Seedling  Strawberry  is  the  most 
tender  variety,  as  regards  winter-killing,  of 
the  more  than  a  hundred  kinds  I  have  tested. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  grow  in  Northern  New 
England  as  the  peach.  I  trust  the  Manches¬ 
ter  may  prove  far  different  in  this  r*  spect. 
It  is  a  singular  thing  that  no  fruit  originating 
in  Massachusetts  has  ever  proved  hardy 
against  cold  in  Northeastern  Vermont.  Hun¬ 
dreds  have  been  tried,  and  all  are  failures. 

The  Apple  leaf  Aphis,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Ritter,  has  its  times  and  seasons,  but  never 
does  half  the  damage  we  expect  from  it  until 
we  have  had  experience.  The  only  remedy  I 
have  used  successfully  Is  dipping  the  ends  of 
the  young  growth  (where  they  swarm)  in 
soapy  tobacco- water,  made  by  boiling  to¬ 
bacco  stems — a  bushel  of  stems  to  a  barrel  of 
water.  After  taking  out  the  stems  add  two 
gallons  of  soft-soup,  and  mix  well.  This 
answers  every  purpose  in  the  nursery  and 
young  orchard.  In  older  orchards  harm  is 
seldom  done  by  the  aphis. 

Col.  Curtis  says  truly  that  Eng  ish  breed¬ 
ers  (and  not  in  sheep  or  pigs  alone)  do 
not  hesitate  about  taking  a  dash  of  blood 
from  elsewhere.  They  are  not  by  any  means 
as  hide-bound  as  our  leading  cattle  breeders 
and  speculators  are  about  “  out-crosses. ”  It 
is  well,  perhaps,  to  caution  inexperienced  per¬ 
sons  about  attempting  such  thiugs  ;  but  the 
skilled  breeder  is  a  law  to  himself.  It  is  a 
pity  that  stupid  prejudices,  encouraged  often 
for  interested  ends,  should  compel  the  skilled 
breed  r  to  concealment  and  denial  in  regard 
to  such  operations.  If  stock  were  judged 
strictly  on  their  merits,  as  profitable  beasts, 
that  would  noi>  be  fie  case. 


Mr.  Brown’s  recollections  of  hog-driving 
are  truly  interesting,  and  must  be  greatly 
enjoyed  by  many  who,  like  myself,  have 
shared  in  that  labor  in  the  “  good  old  times 
before  the  war.”  Mr.  Brown  drove  his  hogs 
to  the  Cincinnati  market,  the  writer  to  that 
of  Louisvill  L  But  the  work,  the  fun,  and  the 
profit  (if  any)  were  the  same, 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  see  “  Stockman  ”  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  (which  seems  unknown  to 
fancy  farmers  with  more  cash  than  expe¬ 
rience)  that  famous  cows  are  never  the 
ancestresses  of  remarkable  herds.  According 
to  my  observation,  quite  the  contrary.  Their 
merit  dies  with  them — “  a  bright,  peculiar 
flower." 

I  do  not  find  pot-grown  strawberry  plants 
superior  (except  iu  price)  to  layers  when  sent 
long  distances  by  mail  or  express.  Home¬ 
grown  (as  I  have  practiced  for  nearly  twenty 
years),  they  are  a  great  help  to  the  amateur, 
or  to  the  dealer  who  is  iu  a  hurry  to  show 
a  new  kiud  in  fruit.  I  regard  this  as  a 
“boom”  which  will  soon  shrink  to  its  natural 
size.  [That  is  the  way  the  Rural  has  re¬ 
garded  potted  plants  from  the  star!.  Unless 
the  ball  of  earth  is  held  together  by  the  roots 
little  is  gained.  We  received  a  lot  of  potted 
plants  from  Michigau  a  week  or  so  ago. 
They  were  sent  too  soon,  and  were  imper. 
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fectly  packed.  No  soil  adhered  to  the  roots. 
—Eds.] 


The  editor  is  too  modest  about  the  Rural 
Grounds  and  Farm.  I  hope  Mr.  Valentine 
and  his  able  assistants  may  do  much  for  agri¬ 
culture  ;  hut  the  Rural  establishments  have 
achievements  already  to  record,  and  great 
ones  too.  What  experimental  farm  any¬ 
where  has  shown  what  can  be  done  in  corn- 
growing  in  the  sandy  Atlantic  coast  lands 
to  compare  with  the  Rural  Firm  *  It  was  a 
44  big  thing,”  and  so  big  that  jealous  rivals 
dared  not  do  it  justice,  or  even  allude  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  facts  are  there. 

Rural  of  July  29  — It  is  good  to  speak  well 
for  the  beautiful  Devonshire  cattle.  Beautiful 
and  good,  and  yet  they  never  “boom."  The 
general  use  of  hordes  obscures  their  merits  as 
draft  beasts;  the  Jersey  supplants  them  at 
the  dairy  ;  and  the  Shorthorn  takes  their 
place  in  the  shambles.  And  yet,  for  a  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  breed  where  is  their  equal  ?  My 
grandfather  was  a  breeder  of  them  in  Maine 
more  than  forty  years  ago;  and  in  that  State 
they  were  long  very  popular,  and  especially 
in  de  and  as  draft  cattle  in  the  lumbering 
business.  They  were  better  than  the  average 
common  cows  for  milk,  and  far  superior  for 
butter.  Indeed,  some  careful  breeding  in 
that  direction  is  all  that  is  needed  to  place 
the  Devon  alongside  of  the  Jersey  as  a  choice 
butter  cow',  and  bow  much  to  he  preferred  for 
every  other  purpose !  There  is  a  job  for  some 
enterprising  young  farmer  with  brains  and 
patience  to  wait  for  sure,  if  slow-coming,  f  ine. 
Selection  will  do  it.  I  would  be  shy  of  out- 
crosses  here,  though  they  might  be  cautiously 
tried  with  the  Guernseys. 


Mr.  Brown’s  article  on  sow  ing  and  market¬ 
ing  turnips  is  interesting.  It  recalls  a  chance 
strike  of  my  owu  thirty  years  ago  when 
farming  on  the  Ohio  River.  I  sowed  four 
acres  of  turnips  after  early  potatoes,  and  got 
nearly  2,000  bushels.  I  was  actually  seared 
at  the  crop,  but  pitted  them  in  the  field,  ex¬ 
actly  aB  Mr.  Brown  directs,  and  had  the  luck, 
in  January,  to  sell  the  whole  to  a  Chicago 
buyer  for  $700,  which  seemed  almost  as  good 
as  a  gift  of  so  much  money.  But  I  have 
since  found  that  a  big  crop  is 
easier  sold  than  a  little  one. 


The  Bidwell  Strawberry 
does  not  promise  well  with 
me.  It  is  hard y  and  wintered 
well,  but  like  so  many  of  the 
highly  bepuffed  new  sorts,  it 
is  not  going  to  color  well 
over  the  ends  in  my  soil.  This 
is  a  fatal  defect  in  any  mar¬ 
ket  berry'.  The  Glendale  is 
not  productive  enough,  end 
is  as  coarse  in  berry  as  in 
plant.  The  other  notes  in 
Mr.  Hendrick’s  article  are 
valuable.  It  bas  been  ,4nip- 
and  tuck"  with  me,  too, 
fighting  currant  worms  this 
year,  four  separate  applica¬ 
tions  of  hellebore  being  re¬ 
quired;  but  I  lay  this  to  the 
great  adulterations  practiced 
in  that  article.  When  I  can 
have  pure  hellebore  one  thor¬ 
ough  application  made  at 
blossoming  time  remains  on 
the  hairy  leaves,  and  is  ready 
for  the  worms  all  Surmner 
1  would  far  rather  pry  tl 
a  pound  for  got  d  hellebore 
than  to  have  a  poor  article 
free. 


Prof.  Atwater’s  report  I 
am  glad  to  see  liberally 
copied  in  the  Rural.  The  professor  is 
a  young  Vermonter  whom  we  old  ones 
take  the  liberty  of  feeling  much  pride  in,  and 
look  forward  to  a  long  career  of  usefulness 
for  him.  The  field  experiments  he  has  con¬ 
ducted,  though  open  to  some  criticism,  have 
been  useful  in  showing  the  moderate  limits  of 
profit  in  the  application  of  nitrogenous  ier- 
tilizers,  especially  for  Indiuu  corn,  i  long 
ago  discovered  that  the  heavy,  dark  greeu 
color  of  corn  foliage  seen  where  manure  rich 
in  nitrates  is  applied,  is  by  no  means  a  sure 
indication  of  a  proportionally  heavy  crop  of 
ears.  When  med  for  green  feeding  of  cows 
the  greener  the  corn  is  the  better  the  cows 
like  it;  but  the  earing  is  certainly  not  up  to 
expectation  on  such  corn,  it  is  w'ortii  a  great 
deal  to  know  how  little  of  so  costly  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  we  can  get  along  w'ith  and  realiz  >  a 
profit  on. 

The  Michigan  College  report  on  ensilage  is 
also  a  valuable  contribution  to  agricultural 
science.  That  ensilage  would  profitably  re¬ 
place  roots  in  our  hot  and  dry  climate  was 
an  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  the  Rural  at 
the  first,  and  from  that  point  of  view  1  have 
urged  the  trial  of  it  in  all  dairy  sections.  The 


exaggerations  of  Bailey  and  others  have  not 
been  able  to  obscure  the  real  use  of  this 
method  of  wintering  green  fodder.  That  it  is 
worth  four  times  its  cost,  as  Prof.  Johnson 
declares,  is  a  perfectly  fair  statement,  and 
one  that  careful  farmers  may  41  tie  to.” 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


£arw  (Jjaniomi). 


TILE  DRAINAGE.— No.  I. 


W.  I.  CHAMRERLAIN. 


I  owe  an  apology  for  delay,  both  to  the 
Rural  and  to  the  writer  of  the  following 
note  referred  to  me  for  answer  by  the  Rural. 

“Crisman,  Ind,  June  19,  1882. 

1.  Wou’d  the  Rural  advise  tile  drainage 
on  black  sandy  soil  that  is  cold  And  wet,  the 
soil  being  about  two  feet  deep  with  quick-sand 
and  clay  below? 

2.  What  size  should  the  tile  be  for  a  fall  of 
one  foot  per  200  yards? 

3.  Would  the  frost  injure  the  tiles  if  not  put 
in  very  deep? 

4.  Would  the  sand  get  in  so  as  to  stop  them 
up?” 

This  letter  was  imm°diatriy  referred  to  me 
by  the  Rural,  with  a  request  that  I  should 
answer  it;  and  that  I  should  not  simply 
answer  its  specific  questions,  but  should  write 
a  series  of  articles,  ns  many  and  as  full  as  need 
be  to  cover  the  whole  subject  of  drainage. 
Also  that  the  articles  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  technical  and  merely  scientific,  and 
just  as  definite  and  practical  as  possible. 

Of  course,  I  “meant  to  do  it”  and  to  begin 
rightaway;  but  the  great  pressure  of  other 
duties  deferred  it  till  to  day  ,  when  I  received 
this  very  courteous  nudge  from  the  Editor-in- 
chief.  “Would  you  kindly  begin  the  articles 
now?  I  hope  you  can,  though  I  know  you 
must  be  a  wonderfully  busy  man." 

This  much  of  a  personal  nature  is  given  to 
show  that  the  Rural  and  not  I  i»  responsible 
for  my  undertaking  to  write  the  articles  at  all, 
but  that  I  and  not  the  Rural  am  to  blame 
for  not  beginning  them  some  weeks  ago. 


Let  me  first  answer  the  questions  by  num¬ 
ber,  and  then  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  or 
order  of  the  proposed  articles. 

1st.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  fertile,  and  is 
unproductive  simp’y  because,  it  is  cold  and 
wet,  and  it  local  prices  of  land  and  of  the 
products  of  the  3oil  warrant  it,  and  you  can 
aff  ord  it,  then  by  all  means  drain  it. 

2d.  The  size  of  tile  to  use  depends  on  many 
circumstances;  the  area  to  be  drained,  the 
number  of  laterals  to  be  received,  the  amount 
of  fall,  etc.  etc.,  and  the  question  will  be 
treated  in  the  series  of  articles  to  follow  In 
brief;  on  land  so  level  even  the  laterals  should 
be  not  less  thau  three  inches  in  diameter,  aud 
the  mains  from  four  to  ten  inches  according 
to  amount  of  water  to  be  carried.  An  approx¬ 
imate  rule  to  find  bow  much  land  a  given 
sized  tile  should  drain  is  this:  Square  the 
diameter  of  the  tile  and  divide  by  four. 

But  for  very  level  land  the  tile  should  be 
larger  than  the  rule,  and  for  that  with  quite 
a  slope  they  might  be  somewhat  smaller. 

3d.  Don’t  risk  frost  by  laying  the  tiles  too 
shallow.  Three  feet  is  for  several  reasons  the 
minimum  depth  for  the  kind  of  land  you 
sp1  ak  of  at  that  depth  frost  will  do  no  harm. 


4th.  Would  the  sand  get  in  so  as  to  stop  the 
tiles?  Yes  and  no.  Yes,  in  quicksand  unless 
special  effort  Is  made  to  secure  the  joints  from 
its  entrance.  No,  if  the  tiles  are  bedded  in 
clay  and  properly  laid.  If  the  black  sand 
soil  is  two  feet  deep  and  the  sub-soil  is  clay, 
this  gives  a  foot  of  clay  to  cover  the  tiles,  and 
if  it  is  properly  packed  or  “tamped”  above 
the  tiles  so  that  the  w’ater  shall  pass  up  from 
beneath  to  enter  the  tiles  and  never  work 
channels  directly  down  from  above,  then  the 
sand  will  not  work  in.  If  the  sub-soil  is 
quicksand  in  places,  the  drainage  then  is  quite 
complicated  and  requires  special  explanation 
in  the  articles  that  are  to  follow. 

Those  articles  will  sub  divide  the  subject 
somewhat  thus: 

1.  44  Why  to  Drain,”  or  the  philosophy  of 
drainage.  Warranted  not  to  be  “too  scien¬ 
tific.” 

2.  “When  to  Drain,”  or  the  best  times  of 
year,  best  mode  of  preparing  the  land,  etc. 

3.  “  Where  to  Drain,”  or  what  lands  will  it 
pay  to  drain  and  under  what  circumstances. 

4.  -‘How  to  Drai  i.”  This  will  require 
several  articles  and  will  consider  materials 
tools,  methods,  etc. 

5.  “  Difficulties  to  be  Overcome.”  This  will 
include  stoppage  of  drams  from  sand,  muck, 
silt,  roots,  rats,  crabs  or  crawfish,  frogs,  etc. 
etc.,  and  means  of  preventing  it. 

During  the  publication  of  the  articles  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  specific  cases  of  difficulty 
stated  to  me  by  letter;  and  so  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  or  even  observation  aud  reading 
euabls  me  I  will  answer  them.  The  articles 
will  be  illustrated  by  cuts  and  diagrams 
wherever  they  will  make  the  matter  plainer; 
never  simply  for  the  sake  of  “making  a 
picture.” 


^rborintUitrxil. 


FORESTRY.— No  17. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

PART  II. 

Conservation. 

Col.  Pearson's  Lectures  on  the  Natural 


Method  in  England .  French  Forestry.  The 
German  System  in  Mixed  Forests.  Nature 
verjunyend.  Mother  or  Seed  trees.  Some 
Kinds  do  Best  when  Nursery  grown  and 
Transplanted. 

Supplementary  planting  has  been  refeired 
to  and  may  need  again  to  be  mentioned. 
Whenever  and  wherever  the  litte  trees  have 
died  out  or  have  failed  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  the  careful  forester  will  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency  by  planting  others  or  by  sowing  seed. 
The  crop  must  be  full — a  perfect  stand  should 
be  maintained.  So,  also,  where  there  is  super¬ 
abundance,  so  that  the  trees  crowd  one  an¬ 
other,  they  must  be  thinned,  but  this  should 
lie  done  very  gradually  and  the  work  is  best 
effected  by  slashing  down  the  weaker  plants 
aud  those  of  worthless  species  leaving  the 
debris  upbn  the  surface.  Do  not  permit  the 
digging  up  of  the  trees,  which  would  always 
take  the  best  ones,  as  this  will  injure  the  roots 
of  those  which  are  left,  but  preserve  the  most 
thrifty  and  cut  out  the  weaker  plants. 

A  kind  of  mixed  forestry  is  very  umeh 
lauded  by  some  of  the  teachers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  is  practiced  considerably  in 
parts  of  Austria  where  enlightened  for¬ 
estry  prevails,  in  which  a  constant  repro¬ 


duction  of  the  plants  is  aimed  at,  so  that  each  w 
acre  shall  possess  plants  of  all  ages,  from  the 
yearling  to  the  centenarian  beech  or  oak; 
but  in  constantly  decreasing  proportions, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  trees.  In  Ger¬ 
man  this  is  called  Nafcnr-verjungend.  In  this, 
when  once  established,  there  is  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  trees  coming  on.  just  as  there  should 
be  from  natural  seeding,  and  a  continuous  an¬ 
nual  draft  may  be  made  of  the  products  of  the 
woodland  without  depreciating  its  value. 
Care  is  taken  for  the  seed- trees,  aud  when  one 
of  the  mouarchs  is  removed,  thus  admitting 
light  and  air,  a  new  crop  of  plauts  is  devel¬ 
oped  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

This  system  has  also  been  introduced  into 
France,  and  no  little  discussion  has  recently 
arisen  among  the  sturdy  Scotch  foresters, 
caused  by  the  lecture  of  Mr.  G  F.  Pearson 
and  the  report  of  Mr,  Boppe,  a  Commissioner 
from  France  who  has  been  to  see  the  British 
foreRts.  The  former  was  educated  in  the 
Forest  School  at  Nancy,  and  is  fully  imbued 
with  the  advantages  of  what  he  calls  the  Nat¬ 
ural  System  of  Forestry,  to  which,  however, 
some  of  the  practical  workers  on  the  noble 
plantations  of  North  Britain  are  disposed  to 
take  exceptions — partly,  however,  because  it 
possesses  a  foreign  flavor  which  is  not  to 
their  relish. 

“  In  England,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  be 
says,  “we  have  woods,  sometimes  of  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  but  they  are  almost  without 
exception  plantations  in  which  the  trees  are 
planted  and  cut  down  when  they  have  attained 
the  size  at  which  they  are  m  st  advanta¬ 
geously  disposed  of,  the  ground  being  re¬ 
planted  or  otherwise  utilized.  But  the  con¬ 
servation  of  woodlands  in  a  state  of  forest, 
and  their  reproduction  by  the  natural  process 
of  self-seeding,  so  as  to  make  what  could  be 
called  a  natural,  self  producing  forest  is  hardly 
known.  In  Germany  and  France,  and  more 
recently  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Russia,  the  con¬ 
servation  and  production  of  timber  is  of  more 
vital  importance  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  the  science  of  forestry  has  consequently 
been  more  carefully  studied  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  schools  for  teaching  it  have  been 
established  by  the  governments  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.” 

This  from  an  Englishman,  too  !  no  wonder 
that  an  American,  fresh  from 
the  well  managed  forests  o^ 
the  continent,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  islanders 
who  wanted  him  to  admire 
the  unkempt,  unprofitable 
wastes  called  Epping  Forest, 
because  lie  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  practical  plans  for 
rendering  that  extensive  com¬ 
mon  waste  of  real  benefit  to 
the  nation  that  maintains  it 
in  the  unprofitable  state  of 
the  Royal  Hunting  Grounds 
of  past  centuries;  but  now 
the  gentleman  who  has  it  in 
charge,  Mr.  McKenzie  him¬ 
self  admits  that  this  tract  of 
nearly  11,000  acres  in  extent, 
close  by  the  city  of  London, 
is  “as  neglected  as  any  In. 
dian  or  colonial  forest  can 
be.”  With  such  admission 
we  may  have  hopes  that  Ep¬ 
ping  Forest  may  be  really 
improved  as  a  woodland 
property  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  all  its  natural 
traits  and  beauty, 

“  For  deciduous  forests  gen. 
erally,  and  indeed  for  all  for. 
ests  situated  in  the  plains, 
the  system  known  as  that  of 
‘na’uml  reproduction  by 
self-seeding  and  periodical 
thinnings,’  bus  been  univer¬ 
sally  adopted  by  the  French  State  Forests 
and  generally  by  those  of  other  countries,” 

After  developing  the  planted  forest,  a  id 
judiciously  and  successively  thinning  the 
trees  until  the  thousands  have  been  reduced 
to  perhaps  130  of  Hi  inches  diameter  on  an 
acre,  and  still  fewer  when  they  have  attained 
larger  size,  the  forester  at  length  “  seeks  to 
bring  about  the  reproduction  of  the  woods,  . 

.  .  In  the  natural  forest  wheu  a  tree  falls, 
either  by  age  or  the  action  of  the  wind,  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  young  seedlings  will  ba  found  covering 
the  ground  in  the  place  where  it  stood.  So 
when  the  forest  is  ripe  for  the  operation,  but 
before  the  trees  begiu  to  decay,  the  forester 
anticipates  nature  by  felling  here  and  there  ft 
tree  to  let  in  the  light,  when  a  similar  effect 
is  produced.  Still  later,  when  the  young 
seedlings  have  gained  vigor,  cuts  down 
some  of  the  old  trees  to  give  room  and  air  to 
the  young  ones,  till  gradually  the  old  forest  is 
entirely  removed  and  a  new  one  constituted 
in  its  stead." 

Such  is  the  plan  reported  by  Col.  Pearson  to 
his  countrymen,  as  the  forestry  of  France,  at 
least  on  the  plains  where  deciduous  trees  are 
produced.  In  Germany  and  Austria  a  very 
similar  management  is  pursued  in  the  mixed 
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forests  (Mittel-wald)  in  which  some  section8 
contain  coniferous  trees  as  well,  but  on  the 
mountains,  appropriated  more  largely  to  the 
most  valuable  timber  for  lumber,  the  trees  are 
chiefly  nursery  grown  and  planted  so  soon 
after  felling  by  a  clean  cut  of  the  sections  of 
the  natural  herbage  has  become  established  on 
the  cleared  land. 

Hence  nurseries  are  needed  on  every  exten¬ 
sive  forest  to  furnish  the  young  plants — and 
even  in  the  mixed  forests,  where  moth  ir-trees 
are  used  to  supply  seeds  for  the  natural  repro¬ 
duction,  it  is  fonnd  desirable  to  nurse  or 
“school”  certain  species,  and  to  grow  them 
to  a  considerable  size  before  setting  them  out 
in  their  forest  stations.  This,  of  course,  greatly 
enhances  the  expense,  for  the  planting  of  the 
yearling  pities,  larches,  firs  and  spruces  as 
there  practiced  by  notching  or  setting  with 
the  planting  spade  Kiel-spaten,  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  process,  cheaply  performed.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  No.  9,  on  planting 
at  pages  273  and  298  of  this  volume  of  the 
Rural. 

It  is  indeed  very  desirable  that  our  fellow 
citizens  should  realize  the  importance  of  pre¬ 
serving  what  remains  of  our  forests,  that  they 
should  study  the  best  means  for  their  proper 
conservation  and  improvement,  yes,  and  that 
greater  efforts  should  be  made  by  conjoint 
action  if  necessary,  as  corporate  companies, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  by  all  land  holders  to 
increase  the  area  of  our  woodlands  by  plant¬ 
ing  new  trees,  especially  on  the  open  regions 
whether  in  the  natural  prairies  and  plains,  or 
in  districts  that  have  been  stripped  of  their 
native  woodlands,  more  trees  are  needed  for 
beauty,  for  climate,  for  health,  and  for  use  in 
the  various  arts  of  civilization.  Besides,  the 
timber  crop  pays. 

We  have  good  accounts  from  the  great  plains 
of  the  progress  of  plantations  of  trees  where 
they  are  so  much  needed  and  where  planting 
has  been  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the 
General  Government  and  br  State  legislation, 
as  well  as  by  the  popular  establishment  of  an 
annual  Arbor  Day,  the  happy  thought  of  Hon. 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  formerly  the  Territorial 
Governor  of  Nebraska,  where  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  D.  H.  Wheeler  of  Omaha,  re¬ 
ports  the  planting  of  20,000  000  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Brackett,  Horticultural  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Kansas,  reports  very  extensive  plant¬ 
ing  in  that  State,  and  also  that  the  character 
of  the  species  set  out  embraces  some  valuable 
timber  trees.  It  Is  owing  to  his  untiring 
efforts,  aided  by  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Haskell,  M. 
C.,  that  a  new  ruling  has  been  established  in 
the  U.  S.  Land  Office,  by  the  Commissioner, 
N.  C.  McFarland,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  great  importance  to  those  who  are  entering 
timber  claims  on  the  public  domain. 

Whereas,  by  former  rulings  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Catalpa,  Ailanthus  and  Maclura, 
(Osage  Orange)  had  been  rejected  as  timber 
trees,  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Brackett  and 
the  representation  of  their  great  value,  have 
caused  them  to  be  accepted. 

To  his  report,  the  Secretary  adds  this  fitting 
tribute  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Commissioner: 
“  For  the  prompt  and  uio3t  practical  action  of 
the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  in  this  case,  the  people  of  Kansas 
as  well  as  all  persons  interested  in  the  forestry 
of  our  nation  should  feel  deeply  grateful.” 


Pain)  ipisbnrwinj' 


BRANDY  CHEESE. 


for  information  respecting  what  he  calls  a 
delicious  morsel ,”  I  shall  take  the  risk  of 
giving  it. 

Now  when  the  cheese  manufacturer  has  a 
rich,  ripe,  mellow  cheese  that  by  accident  or 
otherwise  gets  cracked  or  broken,  and  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost  on  account  of  skippers, 
he  has  what  he  considers  good  stock  for  mak¬ 
ing  brandy  cheese.  The  cheese  having  been  re¬ 
moved  to  a  convenient  place,  it  is  divided  up 
jn  sections,  the  rind  is  pared  off,  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  are  carefully  examined  for  skip¬ 
pers.  These,  if  found,  ai  e  cut  out  and  thrown 
away.  The  sound  pieces  are  now  broken  up 
fine  and  mingled  with  hrandy.  The  mass  is 
worked  with  the  hands  or  with  a  wooden 
paddle  in  a  clea  n  tray  or  some  suitable  vessel 
until  all  parts  become  smooth  and  plastic.  If 
there  are  any  hard  particles  they  are  broken 
down  with  the  paddle,  bo  that  the  mass  is  in 
a  uniform ,  smooth  and  plastic  condition.  The 
whole  is  then  closely  packed  in  layers  in  a 
stone  jar,  brandy  being  sprinkled  between 
the  layers  if  not  sufficiently  moist.  After  the 
whole  has  been  packed  down  solidly,  the  top 
is  covered  with  a  thick,  oiled  paper,  nicely 
fitting  the  surface  in  all  its  parts,  and  then 
wet  down  with  brandy.  A  suitable  cover  is 
then  placed  on  the  crock,  and  it  is  set  in  a 
cool  place,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  ready 
for  market.  It  may  be  thus  kept  for  months 
by  occasionally  sprinkling  the  surface  with 
brandy,  and  it  makes  an  article  of  food 
highly  esteamed  by  many.  Of  course  brandy 
cheese  can  be  made  in  this  way  from  any 
kind  of  stock.  I  have  only  referred  to  that 
commonly  employed  by  dairymen  who  make 
the  article  to  save  themselves  from  loss. 
Proof  spirits  are  often  used  instead  of  brandy 
for  making  this  kind  of  cheese,  and  often  a 
little  brandy  is  used  with  the  proof  spirits  to 
give  it  flavor .  I  have  known  brandy  cheese 
to  sell  at  a  very  high  price,  and  many  people 
who  are  fond  of  old  cheese,  and  like  to  have 
it  always  on  hand,  put  up  a  supply  in  stone 
pots  or  crocks,  because  it  is  easily  kept  iu  this 
way  for  long  periods  without  loss  or  deteri¬ 
oration. 

Brandy  cheese  on  the  table  iu  these  tem¬ 
perance  days  I  know  may  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  suspicious  by  some,  still  I  do  not 
think  any  one  would  be  likely  to  get  much  of 
“a  nip”  from  a  bit  of  cheese  to  do  him  injury. 
At  any  rate  I  have  never  heard  it  objected  to 
on  this  account  even  by  the  strictest  of  tem¬ 
perance  people. 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


Mr.  Graff's,  and  she  flatters  herself  that  for 
her  first  attempt  she  is  doing  remarkably  well. 
She  bought  the  eggs  and  after  they  had 
hatched,  at  which  time  they  are  as  flue  as  a 
hair  and  have  to  be  lifted  about  with  a  carn- 
el’s-bair  brush,  immediately  proceeded  to 
feed  them  on  mulberry  leaves.  Their  growth 
is  very  rapid,  and  in  six  weeks’  time  they  are 
of  full  size,  being  nearly  three  inches  long. 
They  are  perfectly  ravenous  in  their  appe¬ 
tite,  and  it  is  no  small  job  to  ftud  enough  food 
for  them,  and  the  country  for  miles  around 
was  scoured  in  search  of  mulberry  trees  which, 
as  is  well-known,  are  not  numerous  in  that 
vicinity.  When  the  whole  mass  woull  be¬ 
gin  their  feast  upon  the  leaves  the  noise 
made  by  them  sounded  like  rain  falling  on 
the  roof. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  me  a  long  and 
enthusiastic  letter  concerning  “brandy 
cheese.”  He  says:  “You  may  talk  about 
Cheddar,  Stilton,  Bri6,  Pine  Apple,  Edam 
and  other  varieties  of  foreign  and  domestic 
cheese:  I  have  tried  them  all,  but  I  have 
found  nothing  so  delicious  to  my  taste  as 
good  old  brandy  cheese  which  I  have  occa 
sionally  eaten  in  my  travels,  but  cannot  get 
in  market,  nor  can  I  find  where  it  is  manu¬ 
factured,  If  you  can  direct  me  to  a  factory 
or  dairyman  that  makes  this  superb  delicacy, 
or  tell  the  readers  of  the  Rural  where  it  can 
be  had,  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  me  and 
others  which  will  be  duly  appreciated.” 

In  reply  I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no  fac¬ 
tory  or  dairyman  that  makes  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  “braniy  cheese;”  nor  do  I 
remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  description 
of  its  manufacture  by  any  of  our  writers  on 
the  dairy.  The  process  of  making,  however 
has  long  been  an  “open  secret"  among  cer¬ 
tain  dairymen,  care  being  taken  not  to  give 
all  the  details  or  particulars  to  consumers  or 
purchasers  of  this  kind  of  goods.  Almost 
every  kind  of  business  has  its  secrets,  and 
the  dairy  is  no  exception.  Perhaps  1  ought 
not  to  divulge  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  origin  of  brandy  cheese,  or  tell  whut 
characterizes  most  of  that  offered  for  sale,  or 
supplied  to  customers;  but  in  view  of  the 
Earnest  appeal  made  by  my  correspondent 


The  National  Tribune  in  its  Rural  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  conducted  by  the  experienced 
William  Saunders,  speaks  of  the  cause  of  the 
yellows  in  peaches,  opposing  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  Michigan  Pom.  Society. 
The  writer  has  taken  buds  from  diseased  trees 
in  the  orchard  and  set  them  in  healthy  trees 
which  were  planted  under  glass  and  the  disease 
was  not  communicated  to  the  healthy  trees. 

.  .  He  considers  that  soil,  cultivation, 

and  climate  are  all  factors  in  the  origin  and 
spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  probably  true 
that  no  remedy  is  known  that  will  cure  diseas¬ 
ed  trees,  although  he  has  known  cases  where 
diseased  trees  ultimately  become  healthy,  but 
these  were  under  conditions  which  could  not 
be  generally  secured  or  profitably  applied. 
He  condemns  the  destruction  of  all  diseased 
trees  with  the  view  of  stamping  the  disease 
out  of  a  given  State.  This  would  be  akin  to 
advising  the  destruction  of  the  population  of 
a  malarious  district  in  order  to  stamp  out  the 
“fever  and  ague;”  the  two  cases  are  precisely 
alike;  they  are  both  resulting  from  certain  un¬ 
healthy  conditions  of  soil  and  atmosphere. 

.  .  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  yellows 
in  peach  trees  is  not  found  in  climates  which 
permit  the  full  and  healthy  ripening  of  the 
yearly  growths  of  the  tree. 


case,  if  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that 
agriculture  should  be  carried  on  with  out 
any  reduction  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
are  correct,  it  is  evident  that  an  application 
of  lime  should  be  accompanied  by  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  all  those  ingredients  which  are 
carried  away  in  the  crops,  or  by  feeding 
with  stock. 


American  Apples. — We  find  the  following 
in  the  London  Garden :  The  reports  which  we 
have  received  from  Messrs  J.  W.  Draper  & 
Son,  Covent  Garden,  the  principal  London 
agents  for  the  sale  of  these  fruits,  indicate 
that  the  crop  is  most  prolific  this  season. 
From  personal  observation  we  gather  that 
in  England  the  crop  is  comparatively  a 
failure;  in  France  a  poor  half  crop  is  calcu¬ 
lated  upon;  in  Germany  one-third  crop  only; 
in  Holland  only  half  a  crop  and  in  Belgium 
not  half  a  crop — thus  the  prospects  were 
never  more  favorable  for  shipments  from 
America  to  England  than  they  are  this  year. 
The  American  apple  trade,  formerly  mo¬ 
nopolised  by  Liverpool,  has  during  the  last 
few  years  (in  consequence  of  direct  steam 
commuuication,  been  gradually  diverted  to 
London  which  market  now  competes  favora¬ 
bly  with  that  of  Liverpool. 

Salaries  ok  Railroad  Officials. — Here 
is  a  paragraph  from  an  address  by  ex- Chief 
‘Justice  Agnew,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  should  set  people  to  thinking 
and  acting:  “  A  remarkable  fact  attending  all 
the  great  railroads  of  the  I  nited  States  is  the 
immense  wealth  of  their  leading  officials.  It 
is  confined  to  no  State  and  is  exceptional  to 
all  other  employments.  The  grandest  talent 
and  greatest  learning  in  law,  physics  and 
other  learned  vocations  accumulate  a  few 
thousand  in  a  lifetime;  but  railroad  officials 
often  rising  from  mere  clerkships,  roundsmen, 
ticket  and  other  agents,  with  salaries  running 
from  hundreds  to  a  few  thousands,  eventuate 
as  possessors  of  mauy  millions.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  see  a  railroad  president  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  humblest  station,  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  years,  become  the  owner  of  five, 
ten,  or  even  twenty  millions,  at  a  salary 
which  would  not  average  for  the  whole  time 
over  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars.  These 
are  mysteries  that  the  common  people  cannot 
understand.” 

Silk  Culture. — The  Philadelphia  Press 
says  that  about  60,000  silk  worms  are 
at  work  on  the  farm  of  Frauk  Groff,  iu 
Birmingham,  Delaware  County,  Pa-,  and 
right  lively,  too,  some  of  them  being  almost 
done,  and  straw  colored  cocoons  are  piling 
up  thick  and  fast.  The  worms  are  being  su¬ 
pervised  by  Miss  Martha  Hamilton,  living  at 


The  Effects  of  Lime  on  Land.— All 
farmers  should  understand  the  effects  of  lime 
upon  their  lands.  Dr.  Lawes  of  England 
publishes  an  article  on  lime  iu  the  North  Brit 
ish  Agriculturist.  He  says  that  wheu  we 
consider  that  the  influence  of  lime  upon  a 
soil  which  is  naturally  deficient  in  this  sub¬ 
stance,  is  due  to  several  distinct  causes;  and 
further,  that  the  after  treatment  of  the  land 
which  has  received  the  lime  differs  much  in 
different  cases,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  that  there  must  be  considerable 
variations  in  the  periods  of  time  during 
which  the  beneficial  effects  of  lime  will 
be  apparent.  Two  of  the  crops  which  are 
grown  at  Rotbamsted  in  hisordinai-y  rotation 
— roots  and  clover — contain  large  quantities 
of  lime  in  their  asb,  and  when  potash  is  not 
abundant  in  the  soil  they  possess  the  property 
of  utilizing  this  lime  in  its  place.  The  ash  of 
leguminous  plants  growing  in  an  ordinary 
pasture  which  had  been  well  supplied  with 
potash,  contained  32  per  cent,  of  potash  and 
22  per  cent,  of  lime;  but  on  pasture  where 
potash  was  not  supplied,  the  ash  contained 
83  per  cent,  of  lime  aud  14  per  cent  of  potash. 
Lime  therefore  economizes  the  use  of  potash. 
He  observes  that  although  the  amount  of 
lime  dissolved,  and  removed  in  drainage 
waters  is  considerable,  still,  the  necessity  of 
repeating  the  application  after  a  few  years 
appeal's  to  be  rather  due  to  a  descent  of  the 
lime  to  a  lower  level  in  the  soil,  where  it  is 
less  accessible  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Lime  also  acts  as  the  medium  by  which  ni¬ 
trification  takes  place;  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  nitrates  in  the  water  passing 
through  the  peat  soils  in  Scotland— which 
abouud  in  nitrogen— must  be  mainly  due  to 
the  absence  of  lime.  A  reference  to  the  re¬ 
turns  in  the  table  shows  that  the  effect  of 
lime  is  most  durable  upon  pastures  that  are 
grazed;  that  its  effects  are  very  good  upon 
virgin  soil;  that  it  lasts  longer  upon  good, 
than  upon  bad  land,  and  upon  clays  and 
heavy  loams,  than  upon  light  land.  The 
amount  of  soil  nitrogen  which  is  nitrified 
each  year  must  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
amount  that  the  soil  contains;  but  where 
each  application  of  lime  is  attended  with  less 
benefit  than  the  preceding  one,  we  may  feel 
tolerably  sure  that  the  resources  of  the  soil 
have  been  too  largely  drawn  upon,  and  that 
the  export  of  fertility  has  been  too  great. 
Lime  therefore  acts  in  a  double  capacity;  it 
furnishes  an  important  ingredient  in  the  food 
of  roots  aud  leguminous  plants;  aud  in  addi¬ 
tion,  it  furnishes  the  key  by  «  hick  the  stores 
of  organic  nitrogen  iu  the  soil  are  unlqcked. 
and  rendered  available  as  the  food  of  plants. 
It  is  in  this  latter  capacity  that  its  functions 
are  more  liable  to  be  abused.  As  lime  does 
not  furnish  any  of  the  more  important, 
or  of  the  more  costly  ingredients  which 
plants  require  to  form  their  structure  and 
seed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  must 
be  derived  from  the  Boil;  this  being  the 


The  North  British  Agriculturist  utters 
a  word  of  warning  to  polled  cattle  breeders: 

In  the  Royal  showyard  at  Reading  south 
of  England  a  “Short-horn  man"  informed 
the  writer  that  he  had  heard  on  pretty  good 
authority  that  the  Americans  were  seriously 
contemplating  something  like  “ring  work” 
with  the  polled  cattle  of  Scotland.  That  is  to 
say,  they  had  the  purchase  of  whole  herds  in 
their  eye,  and  failing  that,  the  purchase  of 
every  animal  that  would  be  put  on  price.  The 
English  editor  had  no  means  of  testing  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  supposed  “ring”  work,  but  when 
he  considers  that  as  yet  the  polls  are,  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  in  comparatively  few 
hands,  the  accomplishment  of  it  might  not  be 
very  difficult.  Of  one  thing  he  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain,  and  that  is  that  there  is  to  be  a  heavy 
American  drain  this  Summer  aud  Autumn  on 
Scotch  polled  herdB.  Then  he  goes  on  to  put 
polled  breeders  on  their  guard  against  the 
•’ring.” 

French  Horses.— What  the  English  say. 
The  British  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  says:  “The  horses  of  Normandy  are  a 
capital  race  for  hard  work  and  scanty  fare. 
Have  never  elsewhere  seen  such  horses  at  the 
collar.  Under  the  diligence,  post-carriage,  or 
cumbrous  cabriolet,  or  ou  the  farm,  they  are 
enduring  aud  energetic  beyond  description. 
With  their  necks  cub  to  the  bone  they  flinch 
not.  They  keep  their  condition  when  other 
horses  would  die  of  neglect  and  hard  treat¬ 
ment.”  The  excellence  of  French  stallions 
for  crossing  ou  the  common  mares  of  America 
has  given  rise  to  the  largest  importing  and 
breeding  establishment  of  these  horses  in  the 
world,  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  Ill.,  hav¬ 
ing  imported  and  bred  nearly  1,000,  and  hav¬ 
ing  now  ou  hand  some  400. 


From  Dr.  Sturtevant’s  third  Bulletin  from 
the  Ag.  Station  of  N.  Y.  State  we  quote  as 
follows:  On  July  13,  one-half  plot  of  corn 
was  spaded  deeply  so  as  to  loosen  the  hills  and 
to  cause  the  plants  to  wilt  badly,  and  so 
thoroughly  was  the  spading  done  that  for 
three  days  the  plants  showed  no  symptoms  of 
recovery,  and  even  at  date  present  a  misera¬ 
ble  appearance.  On  July  21st  one  of  the  ex¬ 
cessively  manured  plots  was  also  spaded  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  but  the  spading  was  not  car¬ 
ried  quite  so  near  the  plants  as  in  the  first 
case.  These  plants  also  wilted  badly  and 
have  scarcely  yet  recovered  an  appearance 
of  vigor.  The  object  of  this  treatment  was 
to  study  the  influence  of  root-pruning  upon 
the  pi  nt  v  beu  carried  to  excess.  On  June 
2nd  an  ear  of  corn  was  taken  and  the  kernels 
planted  in  eight  rows  in  the  or  ler  that  the 
kernels  occupied  on  the  cob,  thus  diagram¬ 
ming  the  ear  of  corn  upon  the  field,  in  order 
to  know  what  difference,  if  any,  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  butt,  the  central  and  the  tip  ker 
nels  when  used  for  seed.  The  vegetation  of 
the  various  kernels  was  alike,  and  there  was 
no  difference  observed  in  the  period  of  bloom- 
iug,  but  the  first  ten  butt  kernels  ou  the  row 
have  at  date  grown  to  a  less  hight  than  the 
kernels  from  other  positions  on  the  ear.  The 
same  remarks  can  be  made  concerning  a  du¬ 
plicate  trial.  .  .  .  The  potato  is  a  deeply 
feeding  plant.  August  5th.  we  selected  a 
potato  plant  which  was  growing  on  a  high 
ridge,  the  seed  having  been  planted  six  inches 
deep,  and  by  digging  a  trench  alongside  so 
as  to  expose  a  section  of  the  soil,  and  then 
washing  out  the  roots  with  a  stream  of  water, 
we  found  one  root  reaching  thirty-four  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  ridge,  or  twenty  eight 
inches  below  the  tubers,  or  twenty  two  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  between  the 
ridges.  The  deeper  roots  appeared  more 
fibrous  than  those  that  were  near  the  surface 
and  they  diminished  very  little  in  size  after 
attaining  a  distance  of*  six  inches  from  the 
stem.  Very  few  roots  were  found  above  the 
tubers  and  such  as  were  found  were  short 
and  thick. 


To  Keep  Felloes  from  Shrinking. — A 
writer  iu  the  Farmers’  Review  offers  a  plan 
which  we  shall  try  on  occasion.  He  says  that 
he  has  a  wagon  of  which,  six  years  ago,  the 
felloes  shrunk  so  the  tires  became  loos®.  He 
gave  it  a  good  coat  of  hot  oil,  and  every  year 
since  it  ha3  had  a  good  coat  of  oil  or  paint, 
sometimes  both.  The  tires  are  tight  yet,  and 
they  have  not  been  set  for  eight  or  nine  years. 
Many  farmers  think  that  as  soon  as  their 
wagon  felloes  begin  to  shrink,  they  must  go 
at  once  to  a  blacksmith  shop  and  get  the  tires 
set.  Instead  of  doing  that,  which  is  often  a 
damage  to  the  wheels,  causing  them  to  “dish.’ 
if  they  will  get  some  linseed  oil  and  heat  it 
boiling  hot,  and  give  the  felloes  all  the  oil 
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they  can  take,  it  will  fill  them  up  to  their 
usual  size  and  tighten  the  tire.  After  the  oil 
a  coat  of  paint  is  a  good  thing  to  help  keep 
them  from  shrinking,  and  also  to  help  keep 
out  the  water  If  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  trouMe  of  mixing  paint,  you  can  heat  the 
oil  and  tie  a  rag  to  a  stick  and  swab  them 
over  as  long  as  they  will  take  oil.  A  brush  is 
more  convenient  to  use,  but  a  swab  will 
answer  if  j'ou  do  not  wish  to  buy  a  brush.  It 
is  quite  a  saving  of  time  and  money  to  look 
after  the  woodwork  of  farm  machinery.  Al¬ 
ternate  wetting aud  drying  injuresand  causes 
the  best  of  wood  soon  to  decay  and  lose  its 
strength  uuless  kept  well  painted.  It  pays  to 
keep  a  little  oil  on  hand,  to  oil  fork-handles, 
rakes,  neck  y  kes,  whiflletrees  and  any  of 
the  small  tools  on  the  farm  that  are  more  or 
less  exposed. 

PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 

The  London  Garden  says,  speaking  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  that  the  more  abundant  producers 
of  to-day,  the  new  kinds,  although  fine  in 
form,  are  deficient  in  flavor,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  some  of  the  old  fashioned,  ugly  tubers, 
with  deep  eyes,  stand  far  higher  in  flavor 
than  many  of  the  much  vaunted  exhibition 
sorts . . . 

It  is  believed  that  the  killing  of  fish  imme¬ 
diately  after  taking  them  from  the  water 
makes  them  superior  in  taste  to  those  that 


50  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  is  very  prom¬ 
ising,  the  early  corn  being  already  made; 
with  another  good  rain  the  corn  crop  will  be 
from  50  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of 
fruit  in  the  county  was  never  better.  Apples 
the  lighest  of  all,  but  plenty  and  very  fine. 
Peaches  and  pears  very  plentiful.  Lands  are 
still  cheap  here;  climate  good  and  health v 
and  we  have  still  room  for  frien  Is  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  N.  F.  G. 

Newton  Falls,  Trumbull  Co.,  Aug.  15. — 
Harvesting  is  about  done  hereabouts.  We 
have  harvested  one  of  the  largest  yields  of 
grain  ever  cut  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Wheat 
was  put  up  in  prime  order.  Haying  was  de¬ 
layed  by  a  week  of  excessive  rains;  a  large 
amount  of  it  being  secured.  Oats  is  very 
heavy;  down  badly  but  well  filled.  Corn  is 
coming  on  nobly;  the  prospect  now  is  for 
about  a  two  thirds  crop.  As  to  potatoes, 
there  is  a  prospect  now  of  an  immense  yield; 
they  are  now  only  worth  40  cents;  wheat,  $1; 
corn,  85  cents:  oats,  65  cents.  As  to  stock, 
the  majority  of  farmers  are  holding  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices  ;  good  grade  yearlings  are  worth 
from  $25  to  $40  per  head;  good  prime  beef  is 
high— 4  to  4%  cents  on  foot.  The  prospect  for 
sheep  is  not  flattering.  Wool  is  slow  sale  at 
28  to  85  cents.  Fruit,  especially  apples,  will 
bescarce:  they  have  dropped  off  badly.  There 
will  not  be  a  quarter  crop  of  bu  ided  peaches, 
but  on  seedling  trees  there  will  be  a  good 


are  left  to  die,  says  the  Coast  Pilot. .  crop — but  few  on  budded.  Pears  a  fair  crop. 


The  Cambridge  Tribune  says  that  ihe  aver¬ 
age  age  of  every  fish,  fowl  and  animal  is 
known  to  naturalists,  with  one  exception. 
That  exception  is  the  age  of  a  Spring 

chicken . . . . . . . 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  Home  while  paying 
one  of  his  agreeably  described  visits  to  farmers 
about  the  country, w  greatly  interested  in  two 
young  girls — we  mean  in  the  novel  work  of 
two  young  girls  (one  not  yet  in  her  teens),  who 
drove  the  horses  and  rode  the  sulky  rakes 
that  gleaned  the  hay-fields.  Their  large  sun 
bonnets  with  spacious  collars  he  say's  effectu¬ 
ally  excluded  both  sun  and  wind  from  the 
face  and  neck.  It  is  certainly  evidence  of 
great  progress,  that  the  once  arduous  labor 
of  raking  hay  has  become  pastime  for  wealthy 

farmers’  daughters... . . . 

He  presents  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  Mr. 
Daniel  E.  Roger’s  life  who  began  with  $500  over 
50  years  ago.  This  he  invested  in  land  and  bor¬ 
rowed  to  buy  more.  His  farm  now  consists 
of  over  300  acres  all  his  own  with  a  hand¬ 
some  competence  besides.  Such  farmers 
should  tell  us  “  How  to  work  up  a  Poor  Farm’’ 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  now  engaged 

in  the  trying  ordeal . . . . 

A  miser  is  a  man  who  lives  and  dies  like  a 
beggar  in  order  that  he  may  never  be  poor. 

— Herald . . . . . .  . 

Puck  says  that  the  song  of  the  tramp  is 


The  prospects  for  the  coming  fairs  are  good. 
A  lively  competition  is  already  opened,  and 
we  look  forward  for  a  good  show.  There  is  a 
good  outlook  that  a  large  acreage  of  wheat 
will  be  sowu  this  Fall.  Democrat  aud  Fultz 
are  mostly  sown  in  this  section.  e.  w.  t. 

Vermillion,  Marshall  Co.,  Aug,  11.— By 
the  by  we  are  afraid  Horticola  was  James 
Vick  himself,  and  we  should  miss  his  pleasant 
notes  for  aye.  [No. — Eds  ]  No,  don’t  slight 
the  farmers’  wives  in  the  seed  department. 
Why  some  of  us  take  charge  of  all  the  seeds 
you  send,  and  I  know  of  one  woman's  interest 
in  them  which  will  result  in  one  new  subscri¬ 
ber  at  least.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  partial,  and,  mind,  we  like 
the  flowers  the  best.  Men  are  always  willing 
to  buy  seeds  which  result  iu  something  edible 
for  “their  god  iB”— no,  I  won’t  say  it.  Our 
gardens  are  splendid,  sweet  corn  is  larger  than 
I  over  saw  it.  But  oh  1  that  Rural  Flint!  Whyr, 
it  has  10  to  15  suckers  and  I’m  afraid  of  them, 
for  I  do  want  that  organ  so  badly.  If  the 
field  corn  follows  suit  of  the  sweet  there  will 
be  a  splendid  crop.  Much  of  the  small  grain 
was  badly  wetted  and  sprouted  before  stack¬ 
ing  here.  M.  b.  n. 

Iowa. 

Melrose,  Grundy  Co.,  August  3, — Yester¬ 
day  I  took  a  ride  of  about  20  miles  through 


“ Gobble,  gobble,  gobble!” .  our  COUQty  and  found  wheat  harvest  just 


Hon.  R.  S.  Quick  (England)  says  that  there 
is  no  other  breed  that  has  the  same  rich  blend¬ 
ing  of  color  as  is  seen  in  the  well-bred  Short¬ 
horn  ;  nowhere  else  is  seen  the  same  rich  and 
brilliant  blending  of  color  as  in  the  long  and 
fine  hair  of  the  mellow  mossy  coats  of  well- 


commenced  with  the  wheat  rather  too  green 
to  cut.  To  every  man  I  met  I  called  out, 
“How  is  your  wheat?”  The  answer  was 
always  “Good,  well  filled,  and  plump.”  Oats 
heavy  but  badly  down  from  a  heavy  rain  a 
week  ago.  We  had  two  weeks  of  splendid  hay- 


bred  Short  horns .  “8  weather  from  July  14th  to  28tb,  and  most 


The  Elmira  Club  suggests  that  kerosene 
oil  may  be  an  effective  agent  in  killing  such 
weeds  as  Burdock  and  Canada  Thistle.  It  is 
certainly  cheap  and  destructive  to  plant  life 


of  the  hay  was  pot  up  in  good  order  aud  it  was 
the  heavest  crop  I  ever  saw  in  Iowa.  I  put  in 
my  barn  18  large  loads  of  clover  and  timothy 
from  six  acres,  and  there  was  about  as  heavy 


general  a  croP  Pu^  UP  ^y  my  tenant  from  50  acres 


1  have  lived  to  thank  God  that  all  my 
prayers  have  not  been  answered. — Jean  Inge- 
low... . . . 


more.  Rye  is  a  good  crop  boih  in  quantity  and 
quality,  all  now  in  stack.  Barley  but  little 
sown  this  season.  Corn  a  large  crop  on  the 


Sow  lettuce  and  radish  seeds .  Kround  and  ]ookaS  well=  ,lf  xt.were  ovly  two 

The  Vermont  Watchman  parts  with  Fro-  0r  three  weeks  earlierj  lbera  18  uot  mutdl  5n 

lessor  Sanborn  with  deep  regret .  ^  ^’ct>and  unless  frost  holds  off  until  the 

r . w  tv.,,  ,  v  D  middle  of  October,  all  the  north  half  of  Iowa 


James  H  Kelly  built  a  very  substantial 
fence  around  his  barn-yard  which  he  painted 
on  both  sides,  says  the  Rural  Home.  Some 
valuable  cattle  were  yarded  in  the  barn-yard 
nights,  and  they  found  something  in  the 
paint  that  induced  them  to  lick  it.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  some  of  them  died  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  poison  contained  in  the  paint . 

Cmvfjw  IjffC. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  RPORTS. 

Connecticut. 

Uncasville,  New  London  Co.,  August  9.— 
We  have  bad  no  rain  since  July  5,  except  that 
on  July  LSth  aud  29th.  On  my  way  from 
Norwich  the 29th  I  passed  through  arery  heavy 
shower  over  Mohegan  (three  miles  north  of 
us)  and  was  rejoicing  over  the  blessing,  but 
was  disappointed  to  find  here  only  the  top  of 
the  ground  moistened.  Part  of  the  pastures 
are  as  dry  and  as  brown  as  in  Winter.  Grass 
on  my  new  seeded  lands  is  entirely  dead. 
Turnips  sowed  July  8  h  and  since  not  up. 

Kansas. 

Junction  City,  Davis  Co.  Aug.  8.— The  crops 
are  simply  immense.  Thrashing  of  our  small 
grain  is  progressing  as  fast  as  the  machines 
can  turn  it  out,  the  wheat  yielding  25  to  40 
bushels  per  acre;  berry  large  and  heavy;  oats  j 


will  have  very  little  sound  corn  this  Fall. 
Until  our  corn  raisers  learn  better  than  to 
plow  their  corn  as  deep  as  they  can  put  the 
corn  plow  down,  and  keep  plowing  until  the 
10th  of  July,  we  may  expect  frost  bitten  corn 
in  every  backward  season.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  will  be  lost  this 
year  by  such  plowing.  I  never  have  allowed 
my  corn  plows  in  the  corn  after  the  fourth  of 
July  since  1857.  Iu  that  year  I  spoiled  a  crop 
on75acres  by  plowing  until  nearly  the  first  of 
August.  That  was  the  third  crop  I  had  ever 
tried  to  raise,  I  had  got  through  about  two 
thirds  of  my  field  when  an  old  farmer  came 
along  and  said,  “You  are  spoiling  your  corn,” 
and  I  stopped  plowing  and  on  that  part  of  the 
crop  not  plowed  the  last  time  was  all  the 
sound  corn  I  had  that  year.  This  season  that 
same  old  farmer’s  ton  1  saw  plowing  corn  on 
22d  of  July,  as  deep  as  be  could  put  the  plow 
in.  I  don’t  pretend  to  know  all  about  corn 
raising,  but  I  do  know  most  farmers  in  a 
backward  season  do  injure  their  crops  by  too 
deep  and  too  late  plowing.  Now  comes  some 
Southern  crank  and  says  that  to  get  the  best 
results  you  must  plant  your  corn  12  feet  wide 
in  the  rows,  and  10  or  13  inches  in  the  row, 
but  I  shall  adhere  to  the  four  feet  rows.  Many 
farmers  hereabouts  have  adopted  the  drilling 
plan;  they  say  with  good  results,  but  I  see 
they  get  it  too  thick  in  the  rows  and  raise  too 
many  nubbins.  e.  m,  . 


Osage,  Mitchell  Co.,  August  6. — Here  in 
Northern  Iowa  the  crops  are  better  than  an 
average,  save  corn  w  hich,  with  frequent 
showers  and  warm  sun,  is  coming  forward 
rapidly  Some  fields  on  low,  wet  land  will 
fail  to  mature  should  the  usual  killing  frosts 
occur  in  early  September.  i>.  s.  e. 


Kent  uckv. 


W ilsonville,  Spencer  Co  ,  Aug.  6. — We 
have  the  best  wheat  crop,  I  expect,  that  was 
ever  raised  in  Kent  ucky ;  but  owing  to  the  con- 
i  tinual  wet  weather  I  am  fearful  a  great  deal 
’  will  be  injured.  It  is  the  best  I  have  ever 
raised,  and  I  have  been  raising  wheat  for  25 
years.  There  would  have  been  a  larger  yield 
i  if  there  had  not  been  so  much  blown  down 
while  in  bloom.  More  oats  tban  I  have  ever 
known.  Rye  an  average  crop.  If  the  weather 
continues  seasonable  two  or  three  weeks  longer 
our  corn  will  also  be  an  average  crop.  OwiDg 
to  too  much  rain  a  great  many  did  not  culti¬ 
vate  their  corn  crop  as  they  should.  Most  of 
the  hay  crop  is  injured  by  weeds,  aud  owing 
to  the  rainy  weather  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
save  what  hay  there  is.  More  sorghum 
planted  than  ever  before.  j.  p.  p. 

Michigan. 

Athens,  Calhoun  Co.,  Aug.  8. — Wheat 
looked  to  be  over  an  average  crop  before  har¬ 
vest,  but  when  we  got  to  harvest  we  found  it 
was  not  well  filled ;  harvest  commenced  about 
July  13th,  about  eight  days  later  than  usuaL 
We  had  fair  weather  up  to  July  27th,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  crop  was  secured  in 
fine  condition,  without  a  drop  of  rain  on  it; 
the  balance  is  out  yet,  for  it  has  rained  every 
day  since  July  30,  and  when  secured  it  will 
only  be  fit  for  feed.  It  was  thought  before 
harvest  that  wheat  would  average  about  20 
bushels  per  acre;  but  it  will  not  go  more  than 
16,  and  what  is  damaged  by  rain  will  make 
the  crop  fit  for  bread  fall  20  per  cent,  below 
this.  Early  cut  hay  badly  damaged;  Tim. 
othy  hay,  cut  iu  harvest,  got  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Hay  over  an  average  crop.  Apples 
light  crop.  Cherries  scarce.  Potatoes  good. 
Oats  good.  We  have  just  commenced  cutting 
them.  Corn  late  but  a  good  stand,  and  if 
frost  h  ;lds  off  until  September  20  there  will 
be  a  good  crop.  Season  wet  until  July  10,  and 
corn  planted  on  low  ground  a  failure. 
This  will  not  exceed  eight  per  cent.  Har¬ 
vest  wages  $2  to  $2  50  per  day.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  wheat  was  cut  with  binders. 
Dealers  in  twine  binders  have  made  a  good 
thing  here  this  season,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
hear  the  machines  have  given  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  One  machine,  I  was  told  by  the  agent, 
cut  35  acres  without  missing  a  bundle.  M'L. 

Oshtemo,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Aug.  8. — The 
season  has  been  a  varied  one  of  extreme  low 
temperature  up  to  the  commencement  of  this 
month,  since  which  we  have  constant  rain,  a 
deluge,  with  extremely  close  a  nd  warm  weather 
the  kind  that  gives  the  corn  a  boom,  and  where 
corn  has  been  kept  clean  and  well  tended  it  is 
now  doing  finely  and  promises  a  good  crop, 
but  uot  over  half  of  the  corn  I  have  seen  has 
been  tended  as  it  ought  to  have  been  aud  the 
result  is  that  poorly  cared  for  fields  will  pro¬ 
duce  but  little.  The  two  weeks  of  harvest 
were  all  that  could  be  desired — fine,  cool  and 
dry;  then  cauie  a  seven  days’  deluge  with  ex¬ 
treme  heat— aud  as  is  always  the  case  many 
have  their  wheat  out  in  shocks — perhaps  a  six¬ 
teenth  of  the  crop  of  this  county  is  iu  this 
condition,  and  all  such  is  wholly  ruined  for 
all  purposes  save  feeding.  One  half  of  the 
crop  is  in  stacks  and  much  of  that  is  damaged 
badly,  aud  as  one  goes  north  this  state  of 
things  is  still  worse,  as  people  there  are  1  ter 
in  their  harvest  than  we  are.  We  bad  the 
finest  quality  of  wheat  berry  ever  raised,  and 
to  have  it  thus  ruined  is  a  great  calamity 
which  must  shrink  the  crop  in  money  value 
for  this  State  many  millions  of  dollars,  yet 
the  corn  will  reap  much  benefit  from  this 
weather,  as  the  ears  are  pushing  prodigiously- 
Potatoes,  if  this  weather  doesn’t  rot  them, 
will  be  fine  and  plentiful.  Apples  will  uot  be 
over  one-quarter  of  crop.  Peaches  about  the 
same.  Grapes,  where  not  injured  by  the  Rose- 
bug,  will  be  flue.  Taking  the  season  all  in 
all,  we  have  reason  to  feel  where  we  have 
done  our  share  towards  making  a  crop  it 
will  pay  us  for  onr  labor.  t.  p.  d. 

Watson,  Allegan  Co.,  August  7 — We 
have  had  a  cool  season  up  to  this  date— no  hot 
weather,  consequently  vegetation  is  behind 
time  in  growth.  Haying  and  wheat  harvest 
did  not  commence  till  about  two  weeks  later 
than  usual,  and  at  this  present  writing  there 
is  considerable  wheat  in  shock,  and  also  some 
haying  on  lowland  not  done.  Up  to  July  28 
we  had  splendid  weather  for  haying  aud  har¬ 
vesting,  but  at  that  date  a  slight  shower  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  almost  every  day  since  it  has 
rained  more  or  less.  We  cut  some  grass  on 
the  25th,  and  have  not  been  able  to  stir  it  yet, 
on  account  of  rain  and  cloudy  weather,  and 
now,  while  I  write,  the  thunder  is  mutter¬ 
ing,  betokening  more  of  the  same  aqueous 
element.  Wheat  standing  in  the  shock  is 
sprouting,  aud  if  wet  weather  continues  for  1 


another  week  much  damage  will  result  from 
it.  Probably  more  than  half  of  the  wheat 
has  been  secured,  and  most  of  the  haying  done 
all  of  which  before  the  rain  came  was  put  up 
in  good  order.  Oats  are  good,  and  some 
pieces  are  ready  to  cut,  and  if  the  weather 
permits  the  crop  will  all  be  harvested  within 
the  next  two  weeks.  Potatoes  will  yield  well; 
this  rain,  which  was  much  needed,  will  give 
them  the  finishing  touches,  and,  by  the  way, 
the  earlier  we  plant  them  here  the  hetter, 
because,  1st,  they  get  so  rank  before  the  Col¬ 
orado  beetle  begius  to  hatch  that  these  pests 
do  not  relish  theca,  and  2d,  the  drought  is  not 
so  liable  to  affect  them.  I  have  made  early 
planting  a  practice  for  some  yearsand  always 
have  had  good  potatoes.  There  is  not  an 
abundant  supply  of  fruit,  but  there  will  be 
some,  more  than  enough  for  home  use.  So 
far  it  has  been  a  poor  corn  season — too  cool ; 
but  the  past  week  has  been  warm  and  wet 
enough  to  make  a  rapid  growth.  The  times 
are  good — more  farm  laborers  are  ueeded  at 
high  wages.  Macbiuery  of  all  sorts  is  brought 
into  requisition,  and  still  such  is  the  demand 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  help,  both  male  and 
female.  The  injunction  “whatsoever  thy 
hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,”  can 
have  full  play  here  if  the  hands  are  willing. 
No  one  need  complain  of  a  lack  of  any  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  who  has  health  and  a  wil¬ 
lingness  to  act  his  part  in  the  great  battle  of 
existence.  Wheat  (new)  starts  out  at  90  cents 
per  bushel;  old  corn,  88  to  90  cents;  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  50  cents;  cheese,  10  cents;  butter  18  to 
20  cents.  We  feel  that  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for 
his  watchful  care  and  bountiful  Provi¬ 
dence.  H.  D.  E. 


New  York. 


Andes,  Delaware  Go.,  Aug.  10. — Our  hay 
crop  is  pretty  much  harvested  and  was 
an  abundant  crop  and  of  better  quality 
than  usual.  The  oat  crop  is  progressing  fine¬ 
ly,  though  inclined  to  rust.  I  think  potatoes 
are  of  a  splendid  quality.  Our  fruit  crop  is 
not  as  full  as  expected;  apples  have  dropped 
off  very  badly.  Corn,  a  good  average  crop — 
not  large.  The  weather  is  very  warm  and 
dry  at  present.  G.  P.  c. 

North  Carolina. 

Henderson,  Vance  Co.,  Aug.  11.— Our 
wheat  was  probably  as  good  as  was  ever 
grown  iu  the  State  aud  it  is  a  great  blessing 
that  it  is  so,  as  the  drought  of  last  year  left  us 
but  scanty  rations  of  com.  There  will  be  but 
little  wheat  left  at  Christmas,  providing  the 
people  can  get  hold  of  it;  it  is  now  cheaper 
than  corn  and  many  are  feeding  it  to  their 
horses  and  mules.  Abundance  of  rain  has  in¬ 
sured  us  an  excellent  crop  of  corn,  while  the 
late  rains  and  warm  weather  have  caused 
great  improvement  in  the  growth  of  cotton. 
Cultivation  has  been  prevented  by  rains  and 
many  fields  are  “laid  by”  in  a  strong  growth 
of  Crab  Grass.  The  peach  crop  was  immense 
and  has  brought  fair  prices.  Grapes  about  a 
balfcrop;  vines  made  but  little  growth  last 
year,  consequently  there  is  but  little  bearing 
wood.  M.  B.  p. 


Circlkville,  Pickaway  Co.,  Aug.  5.— 
The  largest  acreage  of  wheat,  and  probably 
the  largpt  yield  per  acre,  ever  raised  in  the 
Scioto  Valley  is  now  mainly  secured.  Fully 
one-third  of  the  crop  is  now’  thrashed  and  gone 
to  market  at  prices  ranging  from  $1, 12%  to 
95  cents,  according  to  time  of  delivery — very 
little  at  the  latter  figure,  and  farmers  who 
have  not  contracted  at  something  better  are 
inclined  to  hold  until  the  first  great  rush  is 
over.  Thrashers  are  overtaxed  by  the  im¬ 
mense  crop  of  straw  aud  cannot  meet  the  de. 
rnands,  but  most  of  that  unthrashed  is  now  in 
the  rick  and  farmers  are  likely  to  rest  until 
things  grow  easier.  The  yield  of  that 
thrashed  is  from  15  to  25  bushels,  some  excep¬ 
tional  pieces  averaging  35  and  even  40  bushels, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few;  yet  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  final  returns  would 
show  the  average  for  the  eouuty  to  be  some¬ 
where  near  20  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  is  very 
poor  and  backward.  Our  county,  although 
generally  blessed  with  plenty  and  much  to 
spare,  cannot  give  a  half  crop  this  season ;  the 
continued  floods  put  a  dead-lock  on  all  progress 
in  its  proper  cultivation.  Much  ground  was 
plowed  that  was  uot  seeded ;  much  more  was 
planted  that  was  never  plowed,  and  still  more 
was  cultivated  after  a  fashion  that  will  never 
repay  the  expense.  Iu  many  localities  feed 
will  be  scarce  and  high,  although  there  is  an 
abundant  hay  crop,  which,  with  another  week 
of  flue  weather  such  as  we  are  having  now, 
will  be  cured  and  saved  in  a  much  better  man¬ 
ner  than  is  usual.  Oats  aud  rye  are  raised 
here  only  in  isolated  places,  and  cannot  be 
considered  leading  crops.  Few  potatoes  are 
grown,  but  there  w  ill  probably  be  enough  to 
supply  the  local  demand ;  they  are  not  above 
the  average.  Butchers’  stuff  has  been  picked 
up  so  close  that  there  is  very  little  stock  on 
hand  at  present  fit  for  the  shambles,  j,  h,  w. 
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THI  RURAL  MEW-YORKER. 


Pennsylvania. 

Damascus,  Wayne  Co.,  August  16.— Corn 
will  be  a  light  crop  unless  we  have  rain  soon. 
Oats  are  short  and  thin.  Hay  was  a  large 
rop.  Apples  scarce:  no  peaches.  o.  C. 
— - - - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Connecticut. 

Uncasville,  New  London  Co.,  August  9.— 
On  April  19th  I  sowed  part  of  the  Rural 
wheats  as  directed,  in  ground  that  I  seeded  to 
Timothy  April  18th,  and  most  of  the  wheats 
came  up  and  were  doing  well  until  the  Timot  hy 
to  my  surprise  overtopped  the  blades.  July 
24th  I  cut  the  Timothy  which  was  three  feet 
high  and  blossomed,  and  the  wheat  was  not  to 
be  found.  The  Flint  Corn  is  tasseling  out; 
looks  well,  considering  the  drought.  8ix 
Lima  Beans  came  up  weakly  but  are  doing 
well.  Squash  vines  look  very  well.  I  trans¬ 
planted  two  when  six  inches  high;  ground  dry 
and  they  are  growing  nicely.  Celery  not  as 
forward  as  Henderson’s  Half-dwarf.  Holly¬ 
hocks  look  well.  My  wheat  is  gone,  but  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  try  for  the  corn  prize.  d.  s. 

Iowa. 

Melrose,  Grundy  Co.,  August  3. — I  had  148 
kernels  of  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn,  98  of 
which  came  up.  It  was  planted  on  May  4; 
is  now  just  tasseling  out,  setting  for  two  or 
four  ears  to  the  stalk.  It  is  fully  10  feet  high; 
mauy  of  the  ears  are  six  feet  high.  It 
suckers  badly;  some  of  the  plants  have  four 
stalks  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the 
original  stalk  in  some  of  the  hills — hills  I 
call  them  although  I  put  only  one  kernel  in  a 
place.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  ripen  here  this 
Fall.  e.  m. 

Osaok,  Mitchell  Co.,  August  0th. — My 
Rural  Flint  corn  crowded  itself  along  between 
storms  and  is  now  a  “beauty  to  behold,”  The 
corn  worm  has  literally  infested  the  whole 
plot.  I  have  watched  it  with  vigilant  care  and 
killed  many  of  the  worms;  yet  they  are 
masters  of  the  field.  What  can  be  done  to 
head  off  the  destroyer?  [Not  a  thing  that  we 
can  suggest.  Eds.]  I  measured  several  stalks 
of  the  Rural  Flint  this  morning— one  measures 
six  and  three-eighth  inches  in  circumference, 
eight  inches  above  the  ground ;  another  six 
and  seven  eighth  inches;  one  of  Chester  Co., 
Mammoth,  six  and  three  quarter  inches — fair 
honest  measurement.  The  stalks  are,  I  think, 
the  largest  I  over  saw.  l.  s.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

Damascus,  Wayne  Co.,  August  16  — All  the 
forepart  of  the  Summer  we  had  rain,  raiDj 
rain,  until  about  the  12th  of  July  when  it 
stopped  short,  seemingly  never  to  rain  again. 
I  did  not  get  the  Rural  Corn  in  till  June  7.  I 
had  154  kernels  and  152  grew.  The  cut  worms 
took  a  few  and  now  the  dry  weather  and  wind 
want  the  rest;  but  I  shall  fight  for  it.  The 
highest  number  of  stalks  at  the  ground  is  13; 
the  tallest  stalk  is  11  feet.  I  planted  one 
kernel  in  a  hill  aud  they  should  have  been 
four  feet  apart.  C,  C. 

Wisconsin. 

Greenbush,  Sheboygan  Co.,  Aug.  3, — We 
are  having  a  very  wet  time.  We  had  a  good 
time  to  get  our  hay  aud  commence  to  cut 
Winter  wheat  and  barley,  but  the  raiu  is 
lodging  the  grain  badly.  Grains  of  all  kinds 
are  very  heavy.  The  hay  crop  good.  Corn 
is  doing  well,  but  is  late.  My  Rural  corn 
beats  anything  iu  this  county  for  the  amount 
of  seed.  I  measured  off  one- fortieth  of  an 
acre,  planted  it  two  by  three-and-a-balf 
feet,  on  May  16.  It  was  frozen  down  three 
times.  There  were  170  kernels  and  115  ger¬ 
minated.  The  worms  crippled  two  or  three  of 
them;  the  rest  stand  five  feet  high  with  from 
three  to  ten  suckers.  It  will  average  two 
suckers  as  tall  as  the  main  stock.  I  plowed  in 
a  good  coat  of  hog  manure,  then  put  on  hen 
manure,  dragged  it  in ;  planted  the  com,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  up,  put  on  plaster.  The  catal- 
pa  seeds  came  up  well  and  are  all  alive,  but 
grow  slowly.  The  Gem  Squashes  are  growing 
nicely.  The  wheat  I  shall  put  in  on  the  first 
of  September.  a.  m.  s. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


HOME-MADE  CIDER  MILL  AND  PRESS. 

G.  IF.  D.,  Fallsburg,  Ohio.: — How  can  I 
make  a  cider  mill  and  press  for  a  two-horse 
power? 

A  ns. — A  very  effective  cider  mill  may  be 
made  as  follows:— Make  two  cylinders  of 
hard  wood,  20  inches  in  diameter,  grooved 
like  cog  wheels  so  that  one  w'll  mesh  iu  with 
the  other.  In  one  of  these  fit  a  gudgeon  with 
a  square  pin  to  receive  an  arm  by  which  the 
rollers  may  be  turned.  The  rollers  are  fitted 
in  a  strong  frame  and  connected  with  an  arm 
made  to  traverse  at  a  convenient  bight  by 


means  of  one  horse.  A  strong  floor  or  table, 
six  feet  square,  is  made  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  and  on  one  side  of  the  rollers  is  fitted  a 
proper  hopper  to  convey  the  apples  to  the 
crushing-rollers.  A  deep  groove  is  cut 
around  the  table  to  conduct  the  juice  into  a 
proper  spout  which  leads  into  the  vat  of  the 
press.  The  press  should  be  built  close  by  con¬ 
veniently  for  removing  the  crushed  pulp  into 
it  by  means  of  a  wooden  scoop.  No  iron 
whatever  should  come  into  contact  with  the 
pulp  or  the  juice,  as  it  gives  a  disagreeable 
flavor  to  the  cider.  The  press  consists  of  a 
strong  floor  four  feet  or  more  square,  grooved 
near  the  edge,  and  having  a  spout  for  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  juice.  A  gallows  frame  is  built 
over  the  middle  of  this  floor,  having  a  strong 
beam  under  the  floor  for  the  sill  of  the  frame. 
The  frame  is  properly  braced.  A  female 
screw  is  fitted  in  the  upper  cross  beam  and  a 
two-inch  iron  screw  is  provided  to  fit  it. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  screw  there  is  keyed 
on  to  it  a  set  of  eyes,  into  which  handspikes  are 
made  to  fit,  by  which  the  screw  is  turned. 
The  sides  of  the  press  are  made  of  three  by- 
six  hard- wood  plank,  halved  at  each  end  to 
lie  snugly  upon  each  other,  and  bored  so  the 
ends  cnn  be  secured  by  strong  pins.  These 
pieces  are  built  up  and  secured  as  the  pulp  is 
shoveled  in,  and  some  clean  rye  straw  is  laid 
against  thj  joints  to  prevent  the  pulp  from 
being  squeezed  through.  A  sufficient  number 
of  these  side  plank  should  be  provided  to 
make  a  receptacle  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
eight  being  required  for  each  foot  in  depth. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pulp  is  in  the 
press  some  planks  are  provided  to  cover  it, 
and  cross  blocks  which  are  built  up  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  pressure  evenly  over  the  mas3 
of  pulp.  One  strong  cap  block  is  provided 
with  a  hollow  steel  plate  in  which  the  end  of 
the  screw  works.  A  proper  vat  is  required  to 
receive  the  juice  and  in  which  the  juice 
should  be  fermented  before  it  is  drawn  off 
into  the  barrels.  A  small  tub  should  also  be 
provided  for  a  filter,  and  it  should  have  at 
least  three  or  four  inches  in  depth  of  the 
cleanest  washed  sharp  white  sand,  through 
which  the  juice  is  to  be  strained.  With  such 
a  press,  worked  with  cleanliness,  and  with 
ripe,  sound,  clean  apples,  free  from  worms, 
the  very  finest  cider  may  be  made. 

TREATMENT  OF  “GRAVEL”  IN  A  HORSE,  ETC. 

G.  H.  S.,  Vienna,  Mel.: — 1.  What  is  the 
proper  treatment  of  “gravel”  in  a  horse  ?  2. 
How  should  a  “truck”  patch  be  seeded  down 
to  form  a  pasture? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  gravel  appears  in  the  form 
of  fine  sand  or  muddy  matter  which  passes 
with  the  urine  in  the  last  part  ejected,  it  re¬ 
quires  different  treatment  from  that  consisting 
of  larger  granules  which  are  passed  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  or  which  are  confined  in  the  urinary 
passages  and  cause  great  pain  and  difficulty 
in  urinating.  In  the  former  case,  the  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  to  induce  the  animal  to  drink 
as  much  fluid  as  possible;  give  onlv  soft  water 
with  one  drachm  of  caustic  soda  dissolved  in 
it  daily ;  or  add  to  the  feed  a  handful  of  com¬ 
mon,  fresh,  hard-wood  ashes.  Give  also  infu¬ 
sion  of  willow  hark  or  gentian  root,  and  give 
salt  with  every  feed;  feed  no  brau,  but  linseed 
oil-cake  meal,  steeped  and  softened  in  water. 
If  the  gravel  is  only  recognized  by  the  symp¬ 
toms — and  these  differ  in  different  forms  of 
the  disease — the  treatment  must  vary  some¬ 
what.  There  are  three  forms  of  the  disorder: 
iu  the  kidneys;  in  the  passage  from  these  to 
the  bladder ;  and  in  the  bladder.  In  the  first 
there  are  seen  tenderness  of  the  loins,  and  a 
stiff,  straddling  gait,  with  blood  or  pus  in  the 
urine  and  sometimes  small  pieces  of  stone; 
for  this  there  is  no  effective  treatment  except 
to  give  soothing  mucilaginous  drinks  and  oc¬ 
casional  doses  of  one  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of 
niter.  1  he  second  appears  by  more  violent 
symptoms  and  great  distress  as  the  calculi  pass 
through  the  ducts,  and  wheu  they  are  arrested 
in  the  passage  the  flow  of  urine  is  stopped 
with  very  serious  complications.  In  this  form 
the  only  treatment  is  by  anti-spasmodics  as  two 
drachms  of  lobelia,  or  four  drachms  of  tobacco, 
by  which  the  passages  are  relaxed  aud  the  ob¬ 
structions  removed.  In  the  third  case,  there 
is  frequent  straining,  the  urine  dribbles  or 
passes  in  jets  and  stops;  clots  cl  blood  pass 
with  it  and  occasional  small  stones  are  passed. 
To  remove  these  an  operation  is  required, 
which  only  an  experienced  veterinarian  can 
perform,  audit  is  therefore  needless  to  describe 
it.  All  these  forms  are  relieved  by  keeping 
the  system  in  a  cool,  laxative  condition,  feed¬ 
ing  roots,  linseed,  and  hay,  and  no  bran  or 
oats  and  moderately  of  corn ;  by  giving  wood 
ashes  and  salt  freely  in  the  food  aud  usiug 
only  rain  water  for  drink.  2,  The  pasture 
may  be  made  by  seeding  down  the  land  at 
once  with  Orchard  Grass  (one  bushel),  Timothy 
(five  pounds),  and  Red  Clover  (six  pounds). 
It  would  be  advisable  to  add  one  pound  of 
white  turnips  as  protection  to  the  grass; 
these  may  be  pulled  for  calves  or  dry  cows,  or 
may  be  left  to  protect  the  grass  during  the 
Winter  und  to  decay  and  fertilize  it  in  Spring 


CONSUMPTION  IN  A  COW. 

E.  F.,  Providence,  R.  I.  A  seven -year-old 
cow  of  mine  died  lately.  She  had  been 
troubled  with  a  cough  for  two  years  and 
has  wasted  away  greatly.  She  sometimes 
ejected  a  mucous  matter  in  the  feed  troughs, 
but  this  was  always  carefully  removed.  On 
opening  the  carcass  I  found  no  fat,  but  “the 
caul  and  internal  membranes”  were  filled  with 
cheesy  granules  from  the  size  of  mere  specks 
to  that  of  peas.  What  should  be  done  for  the 
safety  of  the  rest  of  my  herd? 

Ans.  —The  cow  died  of  tuberculosis,  com¬ 
monly  called  consumption.  This  is  an  infec¬ 
tious  disease,  but  if  the  carcass  was  buried 
deep  no  harm  will  come  from  that.  The  feed 
trough  used  should  be  thrown  away  and  no 
other  cow  should  use  it.  As  a  precaution 
w  hich  is  late  but  better  than  never,  burn  sul 
phur  on  a  quantity  of  sand  orearth  in  the  barn 
floor  and  fumigate  the  building  well  and  then 
ventilate  it.  Give  each  cow  half  an  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  daily  for  several  weeks. 
You  don’t  mention  the  lungs;  these  were  the 
most  important  organ  to  examine,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  they  were  also  diseased.  The 
tubercles  are  often  found  in  the  intestines  and 
sometimes  in  the  udder  of  the  flesh ;  but  it  is 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  lungs  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  deep-seated  cough  or  the  wasting  of 
flesh. 

SUMACH. 

C.  A.  V.,  New  Fork,  sends  leaves  of  plant 
for  name,  and  asks  whether  it  is  the  sumach 
used  for  tanning. 

Ans. — This  is  the  Dwarf  or  Mountain  Su¬ 
mach  (Rhus  copallina),  a  neat  shrub  seldom 
more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high.  The  smooth 
Sumach  (Rhus  glabra)  is  far  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  often  covering  extensive  tracts  of  bar¬ 
ren  soil,  growing  from  two  to  twelve  feet 
high.  The  Stag’s  horn  Sumach  (R.  typhina) 
is  the  largest  of  the  Northern  species,  reach¬ 
ing  a  hight  usually  of  about  ten  feet,  but 
sometimes  of  twenty  feet.  All  three  kinds 
are  collected  indiscriminately  for  tanning 
light-colored  leather  aud  dyeing  and  calico 
printing  ;  but  as  the  smooth  sort  is  by  far  the 
most  abundant  the  product  consists  mainly  of 
that,  the  StagVhGrn  coming  next,  and  the 
Mountain  Sumach  last.  American  Sumach 
contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  or  more  of 
tannin.  The  amount  of  native  sumach  used 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of 
foreign  sumach  employed  in  our  industries. 
This  is  the  Elm-leaved  Sumach  (R.  coriaria), 
which  greatly  resembles  the  Stag’s-horn,  but 
contains  froir  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  tannin  and 
it  is  a  product  mainly  of  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  especially  of  Sicily,  where  it  is  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated.  American  Sumach  grows 
wild  so  abundantly  that  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  cultivated. 

ENTRANCE  TO  WEST  POINT. 

G.  S.  H. ,  Dublin,  Ga.,  asks  what  are  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  U.  8.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point ;  how  long  cadets 
are  to  remain  in  the  service  after  graduation, 
their  rank,  pay,  etc. 

Ans. — A  candidate  must  be  between  17  and 
23  years  of  age,  unmarried,  at  least  five  feet 
in  hight,  and  free  from  any  deformity,  dis¬ 
ease  or  infirmity  that  can  unfit  him  for  mili¬ 
tary  service.  He  must  be  well  versed  in  the 
common  English  branches  and  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Applications  can  be 
made  at  any  time  by  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  who  will  place  the  name  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  on  the  register,  that  it  may  be  furnished 
to  the  proper  representative  in  Congress  when 
a  vacancy  occurs.  Name,  age,  permanent 
abode  and  number  of  Congressional  District 
must  be  giveu.  Appointments  are  made  one 
year  in  advance  of  date  of  admission.  The 
successful  cadet  is  to  serve  in  the  army  eight 
years.  The  pay  of  a  cadet  is  $540  a  year 
from  the  time  he  enters.  The  course  is  four 
years.  On  graduation  he  is  among  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  commission  either  in  the  Ordnance, 
Artillery,  Infantry  or  Cavalry.  The  lowest 
commissioned  officer  is  Second  Lieutenant. 

THE  WESTERN  CRICKET. 

H.  C.  S.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  sends  for  name 
an  insect  that  has  been  doing  considerable  in¬ 
jury  to  crops  in  that  section. 

Ans. — The  insect  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Western  Cricket  or  Anabrus  purporescens. 
Dr.  Packard  says  this  species,  so  far  as  he  i3 
aware,  is  found  only  in  the  mountains  and 
foot-hills  of  Colorado,  but  other  writers  give 
it  a  wider  range  North  and  South.  We  do 
not  know  that  this  species  has  caused  much,  if 
any,  damage  to  crops,  but  a  similar  species, 
A.  simplex,  has  been  very  annoying  to  the 
farmers  of  Utah  and  adjacent  Territories  by 
destroying  their  wheat  and  other  grains. 
They  breed  mostly  in  the  more  dry,  elevated 
places  and  are  full-grown  when  they  appear 
in  the  fields.  The  farmers  usually  protect 
themselves  from  their  attacks  by  ditching 
along  the  side  of  the  field  whence  they  come. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

T.  G.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  was  stated  in 
the  Rural  of  April  1,  last,  that  seed  of  Ber3 
muda  Grass  was  being  tested  at  the  Rural 
Farm ;  if  the  experiment  has  turned  out  a  suc¬ 
cess,  where  can  the  seed  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St.,  New 
York  sent  us  a  very  small  quantity  of  what 
they  said  was  Bermuda  Grass  seed  to  test. 

A  part  was  sown  in  a  flower  pot;  the  rest  out- 
of-doors  in  our  garden.  The  seed  germinated 
freely  and  the  plants  have  since  bloomed.  It 
is  positively  Bermuda  Grass— Cynodon  dacty- 
lon.  Where  Thorburn  &  Co.,  procured  the 
seed  we  do  not  know.  They  are  the  first  to 
have  offered  this  seed  for  sale,  so  far  as  we 
know. 

W.  McL.,  AbbyviUe,  Fa.— If  the  mulberry, 
a  branch  of  which  I  inclose,  is  the  silk-worm 
mulberry  I  will  set  out  an  orchard  and  go  to 
silk-worm  raising. 

Ans. — It  is  the  Red  Mulberry  (Morus 
rubra),  one  of  our  natives,  usually  a  small 
tree  found  from  New  England  southward. 
The  other  native  is  M.  parvifolia.  The  white 
(alba),  the  multicaulis  and  the  black  (nigra) 
are  the  imported  kinds  used  for  silk-worm 
food.  Of  these  Multicaulis  and  Alba  are  best. 
The  worms  do  not  like  our  native  kinds  and 
cannot  be  successfully  raised  upon  them.  The 
Osage  Orange  also  (Madura  aurantiaca), 
serves  well  for  silk- worm  raising. 

D.  J.  C.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  How  can  I 
start  raspberry  plants  for  seed  ? 

Ans. — The  best  plan  is  to  start  the  seeds  in 
well-drained  pots  of  mellow  soil  in  mid- win  ter. 
Boxes  will  answer  just  as  well.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  get  rough  leaves,  prick  them  out 
into  little  pots.  Then  turn  them  out  into  the 
open  soil  about  May  25,  to  June  1st.  Each 
will  throw  up  canes  that  will  bear  the  second 
year  as  a  rule.  We  wish  all  of  our  readers 
would  engage  more  than  they  do  iu  this  seed¬ 
ling  cultivation  of  small  fruits. 

O.  M.  C.,  Mount  Morris,  Pa.:  says  he  has  a 
sow  nearly  a  year  old  that  reels  and  falls  down 
and  will  run  around  and  roll  its  eyes  in  their 
sockets.  What  is  the  disease  and  treatment? 

Ans. — Constipation,  worms,  or  epilipsy, 
Give  laxative  food,  wheat  middlings  or,  what 
is  still  better,  turn  out  to  grass  in  fresh  young 
feed;  administer  a  tablespoonful  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  mixed  with  a  half  pint  of  milk; 
repeat  the  second  day ;  and  next  day  if  no 
better,  give  a  half  pound  of  Epsom  salts:  put 
charcoal  and  sulphur  before  the  animal. 

W.  J.  S .,  Albion,  N,  Y.  My  Fultzo  Claw¬ 
son  wheat  marked  on  envelope  as  the  largest 
kernel  variety  in  cultivation,  is  a  rather  small 
inferior-looking  wheat;  is  this  good  ground 
for  supposing  a  mistake  has  been  made? 

Ans. — No,  we  have  already  stated  that  the 
seed  of  this  kind  which  we  sent  out  was  very 
inferior  as  to  size.  It  was  the  best  and  all  we 
had  to  send. 

G.  D.  K.,  Industry,  Mo.  If  the  Rural 
wheats  are  planted  side  by  side  will  they  mix? 

Ans. — You  may  plant  them  side  by  side. 
They  cannot  mix.  Thanks  for  your  report. 
We  hope  to  hear  further  of  your  experiment. 

W.  A.  H.,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  asks  for 
the  name  of  a  responsible  commission  mer¬ 
chant  to  whom  he  might  ship  dressed  pork. 

Ans. — E.  &  O.  Ward,  279  Washington  St. 
N.  Y. 

D.  A.  F.,  Novi,  Mich. — What  is  the  right 
time  for  taking  up  rose  bushes  ? 

Ans. — Taking  them  up  to  bloom  in  the 
house  1  Now. 

A.  M.,  Eagle,  117s. ,  sends  seed  of  plant  for 
name. 

Ans. — We  cannot  determine  such  little 
things  from  seed  without  flowers. 

J.  E.  Heston.  We  have  uot  the  writer’s 
address.  It  was  merely  signed  “  Waif.” 

C.  IF.,  et  al.  The  address  of  A.  J.  Cay- 
wood  is  Marlborough,  N.  Y  Answer  to  pear 
leaf  injury  later — E.  F.  E.,  entered  for  the 
Poor  Farm  series. 

G.  IF.  R,  Fa.  We  are  sony  to  say  we  do 
not  know  at  present  where  either  Shumaker 
or  Black- bearded  Centennial  can  b9  purchased. 
Perhaps  the  State  College,  Fort  Collins,  Col. , 
can  furnish  some.  Try  Prof.  Tracy,  care  of 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  This  firm 
can  furnish  Golden  Grains  we  think.  If  not, 
try  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass. 
The  price  is  very  high — at  the  rate  of  at  least 
$75.00  per  bushel.  Thanks  for  your  report. 


Cojimcnioations  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  Auk.  '-’S,  1882. 

T.  H.  H,,  good— P.  B.  P.— J.  E.  T.— thanks  for  crop 
reports  which  the  Fair  No.  has  prevented  from  ap¬ 
pearing— W.  L.—W.  F.,  thanks— A.  J.  C.-B.  T.— J.  H. 
W„  thanks-D.  McL.— G.  W.  D.-S.  &  P.— F.  D.  C.— A. 
M.  S.-S.  M.  W.--A.  M.— A.  M.  P.-M.  W.-E.  W.  D.~ 
W.  A.  H.,  thanks— J.  A.  W.— S.  E.  W.— E.  C.  S.-C.  A. 
G.-J.  M.  L. — W.  S. — A.  N.  R  -C.  A.  V.-E.  B.-E.  W.- 
E.  C.  S.,  atrald  we  cannot— shall  try— A.  J.  W.— T.  P. 
D.— E  M.,  Eldora,  Iowa.  It  can  do  you  no  harm  to 
try.  Thanks  for  report— C.  C.— 2L  A.  W.— E.  W. 
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When  Dr.  Billerica  sees  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  hear  of  his  changing  his  great  ensilage 
corn  for  that  variety.  What’ll  he  do  for 
a  cut? 

- - 

We  desire  to  express  thanks  to  thoje  of 
our  subscribers  who  have  kindly  sent  us 
names  to  which  to  mail  the  Fair  Number 
of  the  Rural  New- Yorker.  These 
names  have  come  to  us  rather  more  nu¬ 
merously  than  we  had  counted  upon  and, 
as  our  fair  list  is  longer  than  heretofore, 
it  may  be  feared  unless  another  editon  is 
printed,  that  some  of  the  names  must  be 
neglected.  We  are  grateful  to  our  frienis 
all  the  same,  and  shall  supply  all  applica¬ 
tions  until  the  last  paper  is  sent  away. 


We  have  received  the  following  pleas¬ 
ant  note  from  the  much-beloved  Marshall 
P.  Wilder: 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  Aug.  25,  If 83. 
The  Fair  Number,  with  its  numerous 
advertisements  and  experiments  with 
seeds  at  the  Farm,  is  full  of  meat.  This 
is  the  kind  of  information  we  want.  The 
trials  of  peas  accord  with  my  own  results. 
That’s  right  1  fiend  out  the  seeds  of 
grapes.  In  a  few  years  you  will  hear  from 
hundreds  of  them,  and  perhaps  from 
some  as  good  asor  betterthan  their  parent. 
Think  of  what  a  blessing  the  Concord  has 
been  to  the  world!  And  who  that  loves 
a  fruit  would  not  plant  the  seeds  which 
you  propose  to  send  them?  Your  inser¬ 
tion  in  this  number  of  my  doggerel 
rhymes  is  timely  and  in  keeping  with 
your  distribution  of  seeds. 

- »♦-» - 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old- 
style  “plowing-matchcs”  at  fairs  were 
good  things.  Are  our  farmers  and  their 
hired  men  as  good  plowmen  as  thote  were 
years  ago  ?  Do  we  take  the  pains  to  lay 
a  good  furrow  without  “balks,”  that  they 
did  ?  There  used  to  be  a  healthful  rival¬ 
ry  at  the  plowing  matches  which  had  its 
influence  on  all  the  farmers  who  wit¬ 
nessed  as  well  as  participated  in  them, 
and  when  they  again  held  the  plow  they 
took  pride  in  the  work.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  to  revive  again  the  custom  of  offer¬ 
ing  premiums  for  best  plowing  at  the 
fairs,  and  give  our  young  farmers,  as  well 
as  older  ones,  a  chance  to  show  their 
skill  ?  Good  plowing  is  profitable ; 
“balks”  in  the  furrow  swallow  too  much 
seed!  A  thoroughly  prepared  seed -bed  is 
worth  a  dressing  of  manure. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

AUGUST  FROSTS  AND  CROPS, 


In  the  second  week  in  August  there 
were  “light  frosts”  in  Northern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  while  snow  fell  in  some  parts  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  As  a  late  Summer  is  held  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  anything  like  a 
fair  corn  crop  in  the  Northwest,  this 
seeming  indication  that  the  Summer’s 
backbone  was  broken  has  excited  con¬ 
siderable  apprehension  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  that  section,  and  indeed  in  other 
sections  where  the  occurrence  has  become 
known.  The  records  of  the  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau,  however,  show  that  little 
significance  need  be  attributed  to  August 
frosts.  The  average  temperature  of  last 
August  was  unusually  high  east  of  the 
one-hundredth  meridian,  yet  the  first 
frost  occurred  in  Manitoba  on  the  sixth 
of  the  month.  In  1880  there  were  light 
frosts  in  Michigan  as  early  as  August  3, 
but  the  crops  that  year  were  not  at  all 
injuied.  In  August,  1870,  the  first  frosts 
occurred  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Michi¬ 
gan  on  August  8,  but  the  crops  suffered 
no  material  damage.  In  August,  1877, 
there  was  frost  at  Denver,  Col.,  on  the 
sixth;  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  and  at  Cape 
May,  Del.,  on  the  13th.  In  August, 
1874,  there  were  frosts  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  from  the  third  to  the  fifth; 
although  the  highest  temperature  occur¬ 
red  two  weeks  later,  and  the  crops  were 
fine  both  in  1877  and  1874. 

- »  »  ♦ 

THE  FAIR  NUMBER  OF  THE  R.  N-Y. 


The  care  given  to  our  Fair  Number  is 
not  always  apparent  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  We  presume  that  such  an  array 


of  noted  writers  was  never  before  col¬ 
lected  between  the  covers  of  a  single 
number  of  any  farm  or  garden  journal. 
Here  is  the  list : 

Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Mas**. 

Mr.  Charles  Downing,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  Robinson,  F.  L.  S. ,  Editor  of  London 
Garden. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  Editor  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Monthly. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  Ag.  Coll..  Michigan. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Ag.  Coll..  Michigan. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  Bart,  L.  L  D  ,  etc  ,  England. 
Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon,  Coll,  of  Ag.,  England. 
Hon.  X  A.  Willard.  A.  M  ,  N.  Y. 

Major  H.  E  Alvord,  Houghton  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  Ohio. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  Mo. 

Mr.  B,  F.  Johnson,  Ills. 

Hon.  C.  S  Cooper.  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  T.  T.  Lyon,  Michigan. 

Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  Illinois. 

Hon.  P.  J.  Berckmann,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  J.  B  Armstrong.  Editor,  California. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Richard  Goodman,  Mass. 

Mrs.  A.  L  Jack,  Canada. 

Mrs.  Mary  Beal  McLoutb,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wager  Fisher,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Emily  Thatcher  Bennett,  New  York. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  McConnaughy,  Penn. 

Miss  Ray  Clark. 

Mrs.  Emily  Maple. 

To  the  above  we  may  add  nearly  20 
columns  of  editorials — 116  columns  of  ad¬ 
vertising  representing  the  first  firms  of 
the  country,  and  22  origiual  engravings. 
The  number  itself  comprises  44  pages, 
which  is  the  same  size  as  the  Fair  Num¬ 
ber  of  last  year  notwithstanding  the  pre¬ 
mium  list  is  omitted.  We  presume  the 
complete  edition  of  100,000  copies  will 
cost  not  less  than  $6,000, 


DRESSED  CATTLE  FROM  CHICAGO. 


Not  less  than  about  40  car-loads  or  about 
1,500  head  of  dressed  cattle  a  day  are 
being  shipped  to  the  Eastern  States  from 
Chicago,  almost  entirely  by  three  firms, 
and  the  trade  is  growing  rapidly,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  shipping  of  live  cattle 
aud  cut-meats  is  falling  off  correspond¬ 
ingly.  They  are  all  shipped  in  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars,  either  by  express  or  freight  and 
the  meat  is  delivered  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  when  it  came  from  the  slaughter-house ; 
indeed,  the  retail  butchers  of  this  city  say 
it  is  in  better  condition  for  use  than  fresh¬ 
ly  Killed  meat.  Besides  the  saving  in 
handling  and  feeding  on  the  road,  there 
is  a  great  saving  in  freight  in  shippiug 
meat  dressed  over  the  old  custom  of  ship¬ 
ping  it  on  the  hoof;  for  while  onecar  will 
carry  35  dressed  carcasses,  it  cannot  carry 
more  than  half  that  number  alive.  The 
Chicago  dealers  and  shippers  are  jubilant 
over  this  innovation.  They  predict  that 
it  will  not  be  long  until  the  entire  East 
will  receive  the  great  bulk  of  its  meat 
supply  in  this  way,  for,  they  declare, 
Eastern  butchers  cannot  handle  cattle 
alive  and  compete  with  those  dealing  in 
dressed  beef  furnished  from  Chicago. 
Eastern  consumers,  it  is  foretold,  will  be 
the  gainers  by  the  new  movement;  for 
just  as  American  meats  are  now'  retailed  in 
England  at  the  same  or  even  lower  prices 
than  in  New  York,  so  Chicago- killed 
meats  will  be  sold  in  the  Eastern  cities  as 
low  as  in  Chicago — if  not  lower.  The 
wholesale  slaughter-house  butchers  of  the 
East  will  suffer,  and  those  of  Baltimore 
are  already  up  in  arms  against  the  new 
trade;  retail  butchers,  however,  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  matter  philosophically,  for  it  will 
be  just  as  convenient  for  them  to  buy  their 
dressed  meat  from  the  Chicago  depots  as 
from  the  slaughter  houses.  The  innova¬ 
tion  will  probably  have  some  effect  on  the 
prices  of  Eastern  beef  cattle ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  dressed  sheep  and  swine 
should  not  be  shipped  in  the  same  way. 
Chicago  seems  to  expect  to  monopolize 
the  trude;  but  if  there  are  advantages  in 
shipping  meat  in  this  way  from  Chicago, 
why  shouldn’t  there  be  greater  advantages 
in  shipping  it  from  points  nearer  the 
sources  of  supply  further  west? 

- » 

THE  TEXAS  FEVER  SCARE. 


The  cattle  disease,  supposed  to  be  Tex¬ 
as  fever,  which, as  stated  in  the  Rural  of 
August  19,  lately  appeared  in  Alabama, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania,  is  reported  to  have 
since  broken  out  in  Cayuga  Co.,  New 
York,  near  Weedsport  and  Bennett, 
where  it  has  already  caused  considerable 
mortality.  Investigation  has  shown  that 
in  whatever  pastures  the  plague  has  ap¬ 
peared,  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle  had  been 
grazing  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before  it 
became  manifest.  The  telegraphed  symp¬ 
toms  are  these :  Debility  comes  on  sud¬ 
denly;  the  animal  becomes  dizzy,  stag¬ 
gers  around  a  few  hours,  then  lies  down, 
froths  at  the  mouth  and  dies.  On  post¬ 
mortem  examination  of  two  cases,  the 
spleen  was  found  greatly  enlarged,  in¬ 


flamed  and  congested;  the  kidneys  con¬ 
gested,  and  the  omassum,  or  third  stomach, 
badly  impaired,  being  solidly  compacted 
with  food.  Thelungs,  heart  and  liver  were 
apparently  in  a  normal  condition.  The 
temperature  of  the  affected  animals  was 
found  to  be  two  or  three  degrees  above 
normal.  They  were  all  found  thickly  in¬ 
fested  with  what  one  called  “Texas 
ticks” — small  “bugs"  which  take  a  firm 
hold  on  the  hide. 

By  direction  of  Governor  Cornell, 
Augustus  Denniston,  State  Cattle  Com¬ 
missioner,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
veterinarians  from  Syracuse  and  Auburn, 
has  visited  the  affected  herds  and  declared 
the  disease  to  be  Texas  fever.  The  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  in  accordance  with  the 
statute,  took  charge  of  the  herds,  at  the 
Commissioner’s  direction.  A  strict  quar¬ 
antine  has  been  established,  and  all  per¬ 
sons  are  forbidden  to  visit  the  contam¬ 
inated  fields.  The  Commissioner  thinks 
it  likely  that  all  cattle  now  sick,  as  well 
as  those  that  have  been  exposed  to  con¬ 
tagion,  will  be  slaughtered  aud  their 
owners  reimbursed  from  the  $50,000  appro¬ 
priation  made  a  couple  of  years  ago  for 
that  purpose,  the  bulk  of  which  still  re¬ 
mains  unexpended.  The  neighborhood 
of  Sennett  is  noted  for  its  fine  herds, 
many  of  which  are  pure-bred,  and 
measures  should  at  once  be  taken  to 
stamp  out  the  plague  before  those  valu¬ 
able  animals  and  others  are  affected. 

A  telegram  from  Steubenville,  Ohio,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  plague  has  also  just 
appeared  in  that  neighborhood. 

From  Wyoming  Territory  we  learn  that 
Fre wen  Bros.,  of  Cheyenne,  lately  bought 
48  Short-horn  bulls  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
which  are  supposed  to  have  contracted 
the  disease  in  passing  through  the  stock- 
yards  at  St.  Louis,  m  route.  Of  the  48, 
13  died  of  the  fever,  but  our  contributor, 
Dr.  J.  I).  Hoskins,  Territorial  Veteri¬ 
narian,  promptly  prevented  the  infected 
herd  from  entering  the  Territory  where 
they  might  have  spread  the  disease 
among  the  vast  herds  roving  on  the 
ranges.  Altogether  this  disease  is  preva¬ 
lent  over  an  unusually  wide  area  this 
year. 

- - 

“BLIND  POOLS.” 


“A  blind  pool  is  a  combination  of  par¬ 
ties  taking  certain  interests  in  a  transac¬ 
tion  and  leaving  the  purchases  and  sales 
in  connection  with  the  transaction  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  party  who  gets  the  pool  up  and 
in  whom  they  all  repose  confidence.” 
Such  is  the  definition  given  of  this  species 
of  speculation  by  that  expert  in  all  sorts 
of  financial  transactions,  Mr.  Jay  Gould. 
In  ordinary  “pools”  in  the  “stock”  or 
“produce”  markets  a  number  of  persons 
contribute  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
capital  needed,  but  all  have  still  a  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  the  speculation;  or,  far 
more  commonly  still,  each  member  of  the 
pool  retains  control  of  his  own  invest¬ 
ment,  though  bound  by  an  expressed  or 
implied  agreement  to  act  in  conjuction 
with  his  colleagues;  whereas  in  a 
“blind-pool”  the  whole  affair  is  con¬ 
fided  absolutely  to  the  knowledge, 
skill,  judgment  aud  honesty  of  the  ori¬ 
ginator  of  the  transaction.  No  man  of 
ordinary  common  sense  would  therefore 
trustfully  place  his  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  manipulator  or  of  such  a  “pool,”  with¬ 
out  having  excellent  reasons  for  believing 
him  the  possessor  of  these  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Even  when  the  parties 
interested  in  a  “blind  pool”  are  by  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  well  assured  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  integrity  of  its  manipulator,  they 
must  feel  that,  except  in  rare  instances, 
there  is  greater  risk  in  such  a  transaction 
than  in  an  ordinary  pool, inasmuch  as  in  the 
former  the  wisdom  of  one  is  substituted 
for  the  combined  wisdom  of  several  in 
the  latter. 

The  honesty  of  the  head  of  such  a 
“pool”  is,  of  course,  an  all-important 
consideration;  for  as  the  whole  of  his 
course  is  secret  even  from  his  coadjutors, 
and  the  transaction  is,  at  best,  generally 
of  a  “slippery”  nature,  though  legally  not 
dishonest,  there  is  a  great  temptation  for 
him  to  yield  to  any  fraudulent  taint  that 
may  lurk  in  his  character.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business  in  which  in¬ 
vestments  are  to  be  made,  great  financial 
skill,  well-known  integrity  of  character 
and  fidelity  to  his  associates  are  therefore 
the  only  grounds  on  which  the  manipula¬ 
tor  of  a  “blind  pool”  can  claim  support 
and  the  only  reasons  why  his  supporters 
can  reasonably  expect  success  and  fair 
dealing. 

The  country  is  flooded,  however,  with 
the  circulars  and  advertisements  of  the 
getters-up  of  “blind-pools”  who  have  no 
claim  whatever  to  support  on  these 
grounds,  and  whose  sole  reliance  for 


patronage  must  be  on  the  credulity  and 
gullibility  of  those  who  through  folly  or 
avarice  are  disposed  to  yield  to  their 
blandishments.  In  the  Rurals  of  July 
29  and  of  August  5,  we  told  our  readers 
of  such  a  concern  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  American  Grain  Company,  alias 
W.  T.  Soule  &  Co.,  professed  to  make  it  a 
business  to  get  up  “blind  pools”  in  grain 
in  Chicago.  That  was,  or  rather  is,  a 
specimen  of  a  considerable  number  of 
other  similar  concerns  that  flourish  in 
several  other  Western  cities,  all  of  which 
are  untrustworthy.  Lately  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  circulars  sent  all  over 
the  country  by  “Edgar,  Gray,  &  Co., 
Bankers,”  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
City,  who  also  profess  to  be  engaged  in 
getting-up  “blitid  pools,”  notin  produce, 
however,  but  in  railroad  and  other  stocks. 
Both  concerns  are  conducted  on  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  plan.  The  shares  of  the 
Western  concern,  however,  were  offered  at 
the  low  provincial  price  of  $25  each ; 
while  the  certificates  of  the  New  York 
concern  can  only  be  had  at  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  figure  of  $50  apiece. 

Like  its  Western  congener,  the  East¬ 
ern  concern  promises  the  speedy  enrich¬ 
ment  of  its  patroua  by  means  of  the 
enormous  profits  it  engages  to  make  by 
the  investment  of  their  money  in  financial 
securities ;  but,  like  the  other  too,  it  also 
requires  that  they  should  implicitly  trust 
its  judgment  and  integrity,  and  to  win 
their  confidence  it  offers  as  references  for 
its  business  standing,  Cornelius  Vander¬ 
bilt  and  II.  13.  McCulloch. 

Here  arc  the  results  of  a  little  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  character  of  the  “blind- 
pool”  business  of  “Edgar  Gray  &  Co., 
Bankers.”  The  “banking  house”  con¬ 
sists  of  two  small  rooms  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  Post  Building,  the  outer 
room  being  used  chiefly  for  mailing  cir¬ 
culars  and  the  inner  one  for  “banking" 
purposes.  Who  the  Co.  is,  if  there  is 
any  Co.,  we  could  not  learn;  but  Edgar 
Gray  is  a  gentleman  whom  the  police  ofli- 
cers  brought  back  from  Europe  some 
months  ago  on  a  charge  of  forgery;  but 
who  has  since  managed  to  get  at  liberty. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  has  no  relation  or 
connection,  beyond  the  name,  with  the 
millionaire  Vanderbilt  family,  but  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  salesman  behind  the  counter  of  a 
Broadway  straw  goods  store;  and  II.  B. 
McCulloch  is  not  Hugh  McCulloch,  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
but — well,  a  person  exactly  answering  his 
description,  “bosses”  the  mailing  of  al¬ 
luring  circulars  in  the  outer  office  of 
“Edgar  Gray  &  Co.,  Bankers.”  That,  such 
“  nobodies”  should  be  given  as  refer¬ 
ences  might  lead  even  the  most  charita¬ 
ble  to  think  that  there  might  be  an  in¬ 
tention  that  their  names  should  be  mis 
taken  for  those  of  their  well-known 
namesakes.  That  such  concerns  exist  is, 
of  course,  proof  that  they  receive  some 
patronage,  and  consequently  that  there 
is  a  sad  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  “fool-killer.” 

• - ♦-*-♦ - 

BREVITIES. 


Drought  continues — corn  is  beyond  help  at 
the  Rural  Grounds. 

W  e  are  gratified  to  hear  of  cheering  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Virginia  State  Fair  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Gen.  W.  C.  Wickham,  the  newly 
elected  President,  and  one  of  Virginia’s  most 
successful  and  practical  agriculturists.  We 
predict  for  the  coming  fair  a  grand  and  suc¬ 
cessful  display. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Fair  edition  we 
neglected  to  state  at  the  bottom  of  the 
column,  page  .567,  that  the  article  on  the  Harn- 
beltonian  Stallion,  Enchanter,  was  concluded 
on  page  572. 

Farmers  should  not  forget  that  the  success 
of  their  county  or  district  fairs  always  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  on  them.  If  they  are 
awake  to  their  duty  and  take  pleasure  and 
pride  in  exhibiting  their  agricultural  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  produces,  a  fair  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting,  but  otherwise  it  may  be  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  second-class  horse-trot. 

Canary-seed  is  scarce — the  supply  in  the 
United  States  will  barely  last  15  months,  and 
no  more  can  lie  gathered  for  a  year.  Abroad, 
too,  the  supply  is  scanty.  F.ngland  is  ship- 

K  canary- seed  to  Spain — sending  coals  to 
castle — and  Spain  and  Southern  France 
are  calling  upon  Smyrna  und  toe  levant. 
Switzerland,  too,  is  short  and  Italy  has  no 
surplus.  The  owners  of  Canary  birds  should 
therefore  be  economical  in  feeding  their  pets. 

The  planters  along  the  Lower  Mississippi 
are,  some  of  them,  not  very  sorry  for  the  late 
overflow.  Just  as  the  Nile  in  its  overflow  de¬ 
posits  on  the  land  a  coating  of  mud  which  for 
thousands  of  years  bos  rendered  manure 
needless  in  spite  of  constant  cropping,  so  the 
deposit  of  sediment  by  the  Father  of  Waters 
saves  the  lands  from  exhaustion  and  increases 
their  fertility.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  planta¬ 
tions  subject  to  overflow  are  held  at  higher 
prices  than  those  in  the  hilly  country  exempt 
from  such  visitations.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  flood  adds  $o  per  acre  to  the  value  of  a  river 
farm,  for  It  is  found  that  an  overflow  makes 
large  crops  for  the  three  succeeding  years. 


as  handsome  upland  as  one  could  wish  to  see 
rich,  fertile  and  easily  tilled.  The  cattle  in. 
terests  have  increased  largely  recently,  the 
grade  is  being  improved  by  the  importation 
of  the  best  breeds  both  for  dairy  and  beef. 
The  land  about  the  city  is  most  productive 
and  generally  well  settled,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  broom  corn  and  some  wheat  are  raised, 
besides  fine  potatoes  and  other  root  crops. 
There  is  a  renewed  interest  being  now  taken 
in  sheep  culture,  mostly  fattening  for  market, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  75,000  head  will  be 
brought  into  the  county  this  season.  Wild 
land  sells  from  $  10  to  $30  oer  acre  and  im¬ 
proved  farms  at  from  $13.50  to  $35  per  acre. 

In  regard  to  the  prospects  for  the  present 
season  a  few  words  from  the  Omaha  Herald 
seem  appropriate.  “The  skies  are  bright  for 
Nebraska;  even  corn  is  to  return  a  full  har¬ 
vest  unless  alt  signs  upon  which  men  rely 
fail.  Frequent  cultivation  will  hasten  the 
maturity  and  increase  the  yield  of  such  fields 
as  are  backward  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  farmers  to  press  their  work.  Small 
grains  are  nearly  out  of  danger.  The  pros¬ 
pects  of  our  Nebraska  harvests  are  full  of 
bright  promise  and  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  " 


butter,  eggs  and  poultry.  All  are  doing  an 
extensive  jobbing  trade,  while  others  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  reach  out  with  similar  intentions. 
The  wholesale  trade  of  this  little  city  for  the 
year  ending  July  1, 1883,  is  estimated  at  3,000,- 
000,  while  the  entire  commercial  business  will 
approximate  $3,500,000.  The  municipal 
government  is  good  and  there  is  no  city  debt 
of  any  character. 

There  are  four  banks  having  combined 
deposits  of  $600,000  and  a  volume  of  business 
for  the  past  year  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  The 
Board  of  Trade  is  an  organization  having 
among  its  members  all  of  the  best  business 
men  in  the  city.  There  is  a  volunteer  Fire 
Department,  with  a  hand  and  a  chemical  en¬ 
gine  and  a  hook-aud-ladder  out-fit.  There  are 
also  to  be  found  a  telephone  exchange  of  some 
50  members,  an  efficient  local  press  represented 
by  the  Fremont  Herald,  daily  and  weekly,  in 
its  twelfth  year;  the  Fremont  Tribune,  week¬ 
ly;  the  Sunday-school  Magazine  monthly. 

We  found  organizations  of  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 
Lodge,  Chapter  and  Commandery,  I  O.  O  F. 
Lodge  and  Knights  of  Honor.  The  per¬ 
manent  improvements  for  the  past  year  in 
Fremont  foot  up  over  $200,000.  There  are 
many  handsome  business  blocks.  A  court¬ 
house  and  jail  valued  at  $20,000;  an  opera 
house  with  accessories,  $8,000;  a  post  office 
block,  $18,000;  two  good  brick  hotels,  both  of 
which  are  building  additions  to  accommodate 
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Pride  of  the  Platte  and  Elkhorn  Val 
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CHAPTER  VUT. 

(Continued  from  page  553.) 

After  a  time  Jonkins  began  to  perceive  the 
hopeless  condition  of  bis  charge,  and  resolved 
to  care  for  him  until  in  time  he  could  procure 
relief  for  him.  No  word  of  the  accident  had 
reached  the  world  outside  of  the  camp  at 
Wild  Goose  Lake,  and  no  explanation  of  his 
absence,  except  that  he  had  been  killed  in  the 
storm,  was  surmised  at  Ironbnrg.  Jonkins 
and  the  injured  man  went  about  their  trap¬ 
ping  and  hunting  together,  and  no  hunter 
could  have  been  more  acute  or  sagacious  than 
Barley  Merritt.  What  to  do  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  greatly  troubled  Jonkins.  Knowing 
nothing  about  the  affairs  of  Barley,  he  took 
no  steps  to  make  the  accident  known  to  bis 
friends;  besides  he  dreaded  to  be  the  bearer 
of  the  evil  news.  Late  in  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer  the  two  men  happened  to  pass,  in  pursuit 
of  a  wounded  deer,  through  the  mass  of  brush 
and  limbs  in  which  Barley  had  been  struck 
do  wn .  Here  Barley  picked  up,  without  recogniz¬ 
ing  it,  a  leather  wallet  which  he  gave  to  Jon¬ 
kins.  In  it  were  money  and  letters  belonging 
to  Barley.  No  explanation  Jonkins  could  make 
could  induce  Barley  to  accept  the  wallet  as 
his  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
latter  merely  shook  his  head  sadly,  as  if  re¬ 
gretting  bis  inability  to  comprehend.  On 
perusal  of  the  letters  Jonkins  readily  under¬ 
stood  the  position  of  Barley’s  affairs;  but 
what  to  do  he  was  at  a  loss  to  dec  de. 
Finally  he  concluded  to  write  to  his  brother, 
from  whom  he  had  parted  twenty-five  years 
before,  and  who,  for  aught  he  knew,  might 
be  dead  and  buried  years  ago. 

“I’ll  risk  it  anyhow,”  thought  he.  And 
hunting  up  among  bis  old  possessions,  unused 
for  all  these  years,  paper  and  pens— ink  was 
long  since  dried  up  and  vanished— and  making 
ink  from  oak-bark  boiled  with  the  iron  mud 
from  his  spring,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Jabez 
a  full  account  of  Barley  Merritt’s  accident 
and  present  condition.  He  enclosed  money 
for  Mrs.  Merritt’s  uses  and  needs,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  enjoined  his  brother  to  get  to  her  in 
such  a  way  that  the  source  of  it  should  not  be 
known  or  suspected. 

This  letter  he  carried  to  Ironburg,  and  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  woods  until  far  into  the  night,  he 
dropped  it  into  the  post-office,  with  money  to 
pay  the  postage  tied  to  it.  Then  he  returned 
to  the  woods,  and,  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  he 
laid  and  slept  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  until  day¬ 
light,  when  he  wended  his  way  homeward. 

“  It’s  a  shot  in  the  dark,  but  it  is  well  aimed 
and  may  bit  after  all.  I  hope  it  may,”  said 
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It  has  been  onr  pleasure  to  give  in  a  previous 
letter  to  our  many  thousand  readers  an  idea 
of  the  general  features  of  interest  to  be  found 
in  Northeastern  Nebraska,  and  it  Is  not  only 
just,  but  equally  pleasant  to  follow  that 
article  by  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  city 
of  the  region,  informing  all  impartially  of  the 
energy,  enterprise  and  thrift  evinced  by  the 
active  business  men  of  this  city,  and  the 
results. 

Fremont  is  situated  in  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  Dodge  County.  It  is  47  miles  from 
Omaha  and  37  from  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

It  is  located  upm  the  first  really  suitable  site 
west  of  Omaha  in  the  FJatte  Valley,  and  occu¬ 
pies  a  level  plateau  near  the  junction  of  the 
Elkhorn  with  the  Platte  River.  The  city  was 
laid  out  in  1857  and  from  that  time  to  1866  it 
was  only  what,  might,  be  termed  a  village.  In 
1868  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.R.  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  this  point,  and  has  since  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  Fort  Niobrara,  a  distance  of  over 
250  mile3  to  the  northwest,  peuetrating  a  rich 
and  productive  territory  which  now  offers  its 
annual  tribute  in  trade  and  produce. 

Since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  city, 
while  it  had  not  been  of  tbe  wonderful  or  re¬ 
markable  order,  has  been  unusually  rapid  and 
of  such  a  superior  character  that  no  fears  have 
ever  been  entertained  of  a  relap  e  and  conse¬ 
quent  depreciation  of  property.  Among  the 
galaxy  of  handsome  cities  which  dot  the 
plains  and  valleys  of  Nebraska  none  would 
elicit  more  admiration  from  the  tourist  or 
would-be  resident,  or  capture  the  fancy  of  the 
artist  sooner  than  Fremont  with  its  handsome 
public  square,  its  wide  streets  well-shaded  and 
with  good  sidewalks,  its  numerou-  private 
dwellings  with  their  extensive  grounds,  amid 
which  may  be  seen  swings,  fountains,  croquets, 
hammocks,  etc.,  its  various  business  edifices, 
many  of  them  of  brick  aud  substantially  as 
well  as  elegantly  finished,  and  its  evident 
metropolitan  propensities. 

The  interestof  education  is  one  commanding 
marked  attention,  and  this  city  has  ju3t  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  elegant  buildings  which 
have  been  provided  for  the  purpose,  the 
general  excellence  of  the  grounds  and  the  re¬ 
markably  efficient  manner  in  which  the  edu¬ 
cational  interests  have  been  and  are  con¬ 
ducted. 

It  is  a  proud  boast  of  Fremont  that  no  better 
schools  can  be  found  iu  the  State.  There  are 
four  school  buildings — three  of  brick  and  one 
of  wood — costing,  with  property,  over  $35,000. 
Liberal,  well-educated  and  pains  taking  in¬ 
structors  constitute  the  corps  of  teachers  so 
that  the  present  high  status  can  be  maintained 
and  the  rising  generation  of  the  city  and  of 
the  surrounding  country  may  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits.  In  selecting  a  home  in  the  West,  as 
many  thousand  Eastern  people  are  doing  this 
year,  either  for  themselves  or  their  children, 
there  is  no  point  of  greater  importance  or 
none  to  be  more  carefully  considered  and 
weighed  than  education;  for  “the  child  is 
father  of  the  man.” 

Co-existent  with  scholastic  improvement 
may  ever  be  found  abundance  of  opportunity 
for  religious  observances.  This  city  has  seven 
church  edifices,  all  supplied  with  spiritual 
guides.  They  are  neat,  well  built  in  fine  loca¬ 
tions,  and  may  be  estimated  at  a  value  of 
$30,000.  They  comprise  the  following  de¬ 
nominations:  Methodist-Episcopal,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal, 
Catholic,  and  German  Lutheran.  Besides 
these  are  found  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  W. 
C.  T.  U. 

The  location  of  Fremont  with  its  various 
railway  outlets,  is  such  that,  like  the  hub  in  a 
wheel,  it  has  become  the  distributing  center 
for  a  large  radius  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Union  Pacific  Railway  reaches  the  East 
via  Omaha,  and  brings  the  Western  market 
for  grain,  produce,  etc.,  within  easy  reach. 
The  Sioux  City  aud  Pacific  Railway  connects 
with  various  lines  running  east  and,  also  en¬ 
ables  jobbers  to  share  in  the  large  and  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing  trade  of  the  Northwest,  and 
there  is  every  probability  of  a  road  being 
ompletcd  in  the  near  future  from  Fremont  to 
Lincoln, thus  uniting  them  with  the  South  and 
Southwest. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  in  a  city  of  4,000 
or  so,  which  by  census  only  reached  some¬ 
thing  over  3,000  In  1880,  so  many  jobbing 
houses.  There  are  two  extensive  and  exclu¬ 
sive  wholesale  grocery  houses  each  occupying 
a  large  brick  store,  one  hardware,  one  dry 
goods,  one  hides,  leather  and  pelts,  one  har¬ 
ass,  one  cigar  (exclusive,)  one  liquors,  one 


David  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— A  work  of  40  pages  on  the  Value  and 


A  Plantation  Scene — Hoeing  Cotton.— Fig.  £85. 

the  increasing  demand;  three  lumber  yards; 
two  brick  yards,  and  numerous  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is 
the  Fremont  Creamery  and  Cheese  Factory. 

This  enterprise,  wbi-h  has  been  inaugurated 
and  conducted  entirely  by  the  use  of  home 
capital,  is  an  honor  to  the  city  and  a  source  of 
profit  not  only  to  the  stockholders  but  to  every 
farmer  who  locates  within  its  radius.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  with  latest  and  most  im. 
proved  machinery.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
“twenty-horse”  engine,  a  “thirty-horse”  boiler 
and  has  feed  mill  connected,  ice  house, 
cheese  cellars,  hot  and  cold  water,  and,  we 
may  say  in  brief,  every  appliance  necessary 
for  conducting  a  large  business. 

The  capacity  of  the  creamery  is  20,000 
pounds  of  milk;  (2,500  pounds  of  butter)  aud 
from  600  to  800  pounds  of  cheese  per  day.  It 
is  “worked”  upon  the  milk  gathering  and 
cream  gathering  plan  jointly,  and  is  now  run¬ 
ning  about  one-third  capacity. 

Tne  markets  for  its  products  are  both  in  the 
East  and  West,  and  we  must  say  that  after 
visiting  most  of  the  large  creameries  in  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  we  have  seen  none  as  complete 
iu  every  detail  as  the  one  at  Fremont.  The 
10th  annual  Fair  of  the  Dodge  County  Fair 
Association,  will  be  held  at  its  grounds,  about 
one  mile  west  of  the  city,  on  Sept.  6,  7  and  8. 

A  good  exhibit  is  expected  this  year. 

There  are  in  Fremont  three  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  a  large  brewery,  a  steam  ele¬ 
vator,  a  good  flouring  and  grist  mill  and 
marble  works,  the  latter  doing  a  large  country 
business.  The  hay  pressed  this  year  aud 
shipped  from  this  point  will  exceed  15,000  tons. 

It  is  commonly  called  Blue-joint,  and  sells 
readily  for  highest  prices  ir  the  market. 

Dodge  County,  of  which  Fremont  is  the 
county-seat,  was  organized  in  1855  and  lies  in 
the  second  tier  of  counties  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River.  It  contains  540  square  miles  and 
12,318  population  (last  census)  with  an  assessed 
valuation  of  property  (probably  upon  the 
basis  of  one-third  actual  value)  of  $1,438,665. 

The  entire  southern  border  of  the  county 
(uearly)  is  washed  by  the  Platte  River.  The 
Elkhorn  River  and  on  which  are  several  good 
water  powers,  flows  southeasterly  through  the 
eastern  part.  Besides  these  are  Maple,  Peb. 
ble,  Cummings  and  Rawhide  creeks,  flowing 
through  the  fertile  acres  and  making  it  one  of 
tbe  best  watered  counties  iu  the  State.  There 
is  a  small  amouut  of  native  timber  and 
numerous  groves  and  orchards.  About  one- 
third  of  the  surface  is  valley;  the  balance  is 


Culture  of  Roots  for  Stock- feeding.  The  Tur¬ 
nip;  method  of  preparing  the  Land  for  Tur¬ 
nips;  Time  of  Sowing;  Method  of  Saving  for 
Winter  Feeding;  varieties  of  turnips  (illus¬ 
trated  )  ;  the  Beet  ;  varieties  (illustrated); 
Mangels  (illustrated) ;  cultivation;  theCarrot; 
varieties  (illustrated);  cultivation  and  preser¬ 
vation  ;  Kohl  Rabi;  the  Parsnip  ;  varieties; 
time  of  sowing,  &c.  This  treatise,  which  has 
reached  its  fourth  edition,  is  made  up  of  the 
long  experience  of  its  authors. 

Peter  Henderson  Sc  Co.,  35  and  37  Cort- 
landt  St.,  N.  Y. — Price  list  of  pot-grown 
strawberries;  also  of  pot-grown  grape-vines. 
Accompanying  this  list  is  a  colored  plate  of 
“The  Cream  of  Strawberries,”  which  are  as 
luscious-looking  as  the  veritable  strawberries 
themselves.  They  are  Downing,  Bidwell, 
Jersey  Queen,  Sharpless,  Jucunda  aud  Golden 
Defiance.  This  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  quarter  end¬ 
ing  J line  30,  1883,  containing  special  papers 
on  education  for  farmers,  the  holding  of  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes,  practical  botany,  fish  culture, 
the  raising  and  management  of  sheep,  &e. , 
See.  Win.  Sims,  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

The  New  Botany. — A  lecture  on  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  science,  by  W.  J. 
Beal,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D,,  professor  of  botany  in 
the  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Second  edition,  revised  by  the  author.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Chfts.  H.  Marot,  814  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  Price  25  cents. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Industrial  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Cincinnati  will  be  held  at  that  place 
Sept.  6  to  Oct.  7.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  cheap  transportation  of  articles  for 
the  Exposition,  and  rates  of  fare  will  be  re¬ 
duced. 

Ellw anger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Abridged  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  grape-vines,  small  fruits,  shrubs, 
roses,  etc.  Oue  of  the  best  lists  published. 
Free  to  applicants. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Coruwall-on-the-Rudson,  N  Y. 
—  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits  and  Grape  Vines 
for  the  present  Fall.  A  well  selected  list  of 
the  best.  Free  to  applicants. 

T.  C.  Robinson,  Owen  Sound,  Out.,  Can¬ 
ada. — Summer  Catalogue  of  Potted  Straw¬ 
berry  plants. 

American  Game  bird  Shooting. — By  John 
M.  Murphy.  (Orange  Judd  Co.)  Price,  $2.00 

Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm.  By 
Mrs.  Mary  Treat.  (O range #udd  Co.)  Price  $2. 


CHAP!  ER  IX. 

Miss  Sally  Pratt  was  the  sister  of  Jonas 
Pratt  and  was  also  postmistress  at  the  village. 
The  Goshen  post  office  under  her  administra¬ 
tion  was  the  center  of  the  village  gossip  and 
the  source  of  much  of  it.  Whi  n  the  daily 
mail  arrived,  which  was  about  10  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon,  along  with  the  empty  milk  cans, 
all  the  gossips  who  had  done  up  their  morn¬ 
ing  work  and  had  an  hour  to  spare  before  the 
dinner  hour  called  them  from  this  refreshment 
to  their  labor  again,  met  in  Miss  Sally’s  little 
back  parlor  where  the  mail  was  sorted,  and 
each  one  helped  the  postmistress  with  her 
official  duties.  Every  letter  which  passed 
through  the  office  was  closely  scanned  and 
commented  on. 

“Why,  here’s  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Brooks; 
that’s  from  the  eapt  ain ;  its  marked — C.  E.  Y. 
and  somethin’ — and  somethin’  else — an  N. 
What’s  that,  I  wonder,”  taid  Miss  Sally. 

“Why,  you  stupid,  its  Ceylon;  didn’t  Cap- 
tin*  Brooks  sail  for  Ceylon  to  be  away  a  year, 
last  March,  and  it's  September  now;  where’s 
your  smartness,  Sally ;  and  pretty  goin’s  on 
there’s  been,  if  all  was  known,  while  the  Cap- 
tin’s  been  away.”  said  one  of  the  sisterhood. 

“Why,  no  you  don't  say,”  said  another,  “I 
always  thought  that  Brook's  woman  was  little 
good,  with  her  high  and  mighty  Boat  n 
ways  and  her  nose  up  in  the  air.  Cornin’ 
here  to  live  cheap:  and  nobody  know  of  her 
goin’s  on.  But  she’s  watched,  I  tell  you.” 

“Gracious,  Sally,  what’s  chat  big  letter; 
let  me  see  it,"  said  one  who  was  looking  over 
her  shoulder. 

“Gracious,  indeed;  I  should  say  so,”  re¬ 
marked  Miss  Polly.  “This  is  curious.  A  let¬ 
ter  for  Jabez  Jonkins.  Well,  I  never!  I  don’t 
believe  he  ever  had  a  letter  before  at  this  post- 
office;  not  while  I’ve  been  here,  and  that’s 
six  years.  Who  can  it  be  from,  I  wonder!” 

And  the  letter  was  handed  round  and  turned 
over  and  over,  and  the  post  marks  scrutinized, 
but  nothing  could  be  made  of  it,  for  the  marks 
were  badly  blurred.  The  upshot  of  the  long 
discussion,  however,  was  that  this  must  be  a 
letter  from  the  long  lost  brother,  Josiah  Jon- 
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kins,  and  that  it  was  to  announce  his  return 
possessed  of  untold  wealth.  And  so  the  slen¬ 
der  mail  was  gone  through  and  a  choice  lot 
of  gossip  and  scandal  was  hatched  to  be 
spread  abroad  in  the  leisure  hours  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening. 

But  none  of  the  prying  eyes  saw  the  sly 
Miss  Sally  slip  the  big  letter  into  her  capa¬ 
cious  pocket,  or  took  notice  of  her  eagerness 
to  clear  the  little  parlor  of  her  visitors  under 
pretence  of  getting  an  early  dinner.  As  soon 
as  Miss  Bally  was  alone,  she  put  the  kettle  on 
the  stove  and  raked  up  the  lire,  closed  the 
doorof  the  kitchen  and  drew  down  the  blind. 
Then  she  looked  over  the  letter  once  more  and 
tried  the  fastening  with  her  scissors,  but  it 
was  stuck  firmly  and  would  not  part  without 
tearing.  “I  wonder  where  it’s  from,  or  who 
it’s  from,”  she  said,  over  and  over  again;  but 
the  marks  were  too  indistinct  to  give  her  any 
indication. 

“That  kettle  will  never  bile,  I’m  sure.” 
And  she  took  a  newspaper  and  doubled  it  ur-, 
and  poured  a  little  kerosene  in  it,  and  put  it 
under  the  kettle,  which  then  began  to  sing. 
Then  she  poured  a  little  hot  water  into  a  cup 
and  dipped  the  corner  of  a  towel  in  it,  and 
dabbed  the  back  of  the  letter  with  it.  But  it 
did  not  come  loose.  80  she  laid  the  letter  on 
a  shelf  and  poured  a  little  hot  water  on  the 
fastening,  and  left  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
the  fastening  came  open  easily,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  were  devoured  on  the  instant. 

“Oh,  my  !  here’s  money,”  and  her  hand 
trembled.  “Two  hundred  dollars.  I  knowed 
it  was  from  Josiah,  but — goodness  gracious! 
Well,  I  never!  Ob,  I  must  go  and  show  this 
to  Jonas — and  I  can’t  go  till  night.  I’ll  send 
for  him.  He  must  know  this  right  away.” 
And  she  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  Jonas  to 
come  over  to  the  post-office  at  once,  and  not 
lose  any  time,  either. 

And  Jonas  came  without  losing  any  time, 
avd  bis  heart  was  in  his  mouth,  for  fear  some 
discovery  had  been  made  of  his  misdoings. 
“What’s  up,  I  wonder— sutbin’,  sure,  or 
Sally  wouldn’t  hev  sent  word  like  that.” 
And  he  gave  the  horse  a  cut  with  the  whip, 
and  the  old  wagon  rattled  over  the  stony 
road,  crossed  the  road,  and  was  pulled  up 
with  a  jerk  at  his  sister’s  door. 

Jonas  entered.  “  What’s  up,  Sally  ?” 

“  Why,  Jonas,  how  scared  you  look;  what’s 
the  matter  ?” 

“Matter  enough,  Sally;  sending  such  a 
message  as  that.  What  do  you  want  ?” 

“Read  that,  Jonas.” 

And  Jonas  took  the  letter;  his  chin  fell  and 
his  hand  trembled  and  he  sank  into  a  chair 
and  looked  at  his  sister  in  a  dazed  and  helpless 
way.” 

“Why  it  won’t  bite  you,  Jonas;  read  it 
quick.  1  want  to  seal  it  and  put  it  back  agen. 
It’s  about  Barley  Merritt.” 

“  Barley  Merritt,”  gasped  Jonas.  “  Barley 
— Cousin  Barley — has  he  found” — 

“Oh!  read  the  letter  and  you’ll  know  all 
about  it.  Barley’s  as  good  as  dead  and  out  of 
your  way;  that’s  all.” 

Jonas  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  bound. 
“You  don’t  say  so,  Sally.  Barley  dead! 
Thank  the  Lord  for  that.”  And  Jonas  sat 
down  again  and  read  the  letter  to  the  end  and 
looked  at  his  sister  but  said  nothing. 

“  Well,  Jonas,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

“  Burn  it,  Sally.  If  this  gets  out  and  Pa¬ 
tience  hears  of  it  it’s  all  up,  and  my  cake’s 
dough;  that’s  what  I  think  of  it." 

“Jonas,  you’re  a  fool.  A  born  fool.  I’ll 
fix  it.  Give  me  the  letter.  I'm  not  goin’  to 
get  rnyself  in  no  scrape  bnrnin’  letters,  nor 
takin’  money  out  of  ’em.  I’m  not  a  fool, 
Jonas,  if  you  are.  Now  I  tell  you  what  to  do. 
You  write  to  Sam  right  away,  and  tell  him  to 
send  word  that  Barley’s  run  away  among  the 
Indians  with  a  squaw  and  got  married  to  her. 
Folks  ’ll  believe  that  sooner  than  this,  and  you 
can  show  Sam’s  letter  and  that’ll  fix  it  or  my 
name’s  not  Sally  Pratt.” 

“Well,  Sally,  you’re  no  fool,  anyhow; 
you’re  a  credit  to  the  family,  if  I  alnt.  I’ll  do 
it  right  away.” 

And  that  very  evening  tbe  plot  was  set 
agoing,  and  Jabez’s  letter  was  quietly  put 
away  in  a  pigeon  hole  in  the  expectation  that 
it  would  not  be  called  for  for  some  time;  and 
a  letter  addressed  to  Samuel  Pratt,  Esq.,  Iron- 
burg,  Michigan,  was  sent  away  in  the  even¬ 
ing’s  mail  which  went  down  upon  the  New 
York  milk  train. 

The  letter  reached  its  destination  in  due 
course  aud  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  set  a 
rumor  on  foot  of  this  kiud  where  Barley  Mer¬ 
ritt's  prolonged  absence  had  not  yet  been  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Some  search  had  been  made  for 
him  after  his  disappearance  but  it  was  soon 
abandoned,  as  not  the  slightest  indication  had 
been  discovered  as  to  where  he  had  gone  when 
he  left  the  camp.  The  general  opinion  had  con¬ 
curred  in  believing  that  he  had  been  billed  in 
the  violent  storm  that  had  made  such  havoc 
in  the  woods  that  passing  through  tbe  tangled 
windfalls  was  almost  impossible.  This  fact, 
too,  prevented  anything  like  an  effective 
search,  as  all  the  trails  were  obliterated  by  the  j 
storm.  A  few  words  dropped  casually  here 


and  there  soon  started  a  report  that  an  Indian 
who  had  come  in  with  furs  had  said  that  a 
white  man  was  with  them  and  hunting  and 
trapping,  and  living  with  one  of  the  squaws 
on  the  Escanaba  River.  Of  course  every  one 
was  sure  this  was  the  missing  man,  and  his 
previous  steady  character  weighed  notbiug 
with  the  gossips  who  spread  the  news  very 
fast  uutil  every  pei-son  in  Ironburg  and  the 
other  mining  villages  accepted  this  as  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  As  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  persons  in  the  vicinity  who  had  lived  in 
the  Housatonic  V alley  and  had  worked  in  the 
iron  furnaces  there,  the  news  very  soon 
reached  that  locality,  and  the  local  newspaper 
got  hold  of  the  news  and  gave  it  wider  circu¬ 
lation  in  an  item  headed  “  A  Strange  Dis¬ 
appearance  Accounted  for— A  White 
Man  Lives  with  the  Indians  and  Marries 
A  Squaw.  ”  These  headlines  displayed  in  large 


type  over  a  paragraph  giviug  a  full  and  par¬ 
ticular  account,  enlarged  and  exaggerated  by 
gossip  and  rumor,  made  a  startling  sensation 
iD  the  neighborhood  of  Stony  Brook  farm  and 
round  about  the  neighboring  locality,  and 
seemed  to  fully  corroborate  the  story  which 
Sally  Pratt  had  been  industriously  circulating 
as  a  peculiarly  rich  piece  of  gossip,  and  which 
she  had  first  of  all  carried  directly  to  Patience 
Bartlett  and  Mrs.  Merritt,  bringing  conster¬ 
nation  and  dismay  to  those  sorely  tried 
women. — [To  be  continued.] 

- »-*-♦ - - 

THE  LOVE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


The  expression  “aesthetics”  is  applied  to 
the  theory  and  philosophy  of  taste,  and  com¬ 
prises  the  science  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art.  Taste  has  varied  according  to  the 
degree  of  culture  existing  among  nations  at 
different  times  aDd  has  manifested  itsolf  in 
the  forms  of  their  architecture,  in  sculpture  in 
painting  and  minor  art- work.  Art  in  the 
widest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word  was 
most  fully  developed  in  ancient  Greece  and 
her  colonies,  where  it  pervaded  public  and 
private  life.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  it 
found  an  asylum  in  the  church  but  did  not 
any  longer  influence  the  world  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  degree.  A  revival  took  place  during  the 
Rennaisance  period  in  the  fifteenth  aud  six¬ 
teenth  centuries,  when  aid  again  was  made 
popular  in  all  its  branches  and  brought  with¬ 
in  the  perception  of  both  rich  and  poor. 
Dress  and  personal  ornament,  furniture,  and 
every  kind  of  household  goods  came  under 
its  rule  and  sway ;  aud  every  one  strove  to  be 
surrounded  with  articles  of  taste  and  grace. 
The  cut  we  show  is  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  one 
of  the  old  masters  and  is  a  home  scene  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  showing  the  graceful  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  Roman  lady,  employed  in  painting 
a  lily  upon  an  article  of  pottery. 

In  these  later  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  word  aesthetic  has  become  very  fa¬ 
miliar;  and  still  retains  its  original  meaning 
“  the  love  of  the  beautiful.”  To  be  sure  tastes 
differ  yet  there  are  rules  that  can  govern 
taste,  and  this  is  what  we  are  to  learn.  How 
many  of  us  can  recall  as  we  go  back  in  mem¬ 
ory  to  our  country  homes,  the  looks  of  the 


tall  stately  sunflower,  that  grew  in  the  front 
door  yard,  where  the  family  seldom  passed 
excepting  Sundays,  on  the  way  to  church, 
and  the  legend,  we  also  remember  which  is 
that  they  are  the  flower  to  greet  the  morning 
sun  and  after  following  her  in  her  course 
across  the  heavens  all  day  with  their  faces  up¬ 
turned,  are  the  last  to  bid  her  good-night. 
But  they  were  so  large  and  ungainly  that  no 
one  ever  thought  of  gathering  them  into  bou¬ 
quets,  or  of  putting  them  beside  marigolds, 
asters  or  phlox  bb  we  arranged  these  in  vases; 
nor  of  wearing  them  as  an  ornament.  Now 
we  see  that  they  are  among  the  first  to  be 
admired  by  the  aesthetics  of  to-day,  and  we  are 
told  it  is  because  they  represent  strength.  Well, 
these-old-fashioned  sunflowers  never  expected 
to  be  so  honored  ;  when  the  only  spot  they 
were  allowed  to  grow  in  was  the  door  yards 
of  good  honest  farmers,  who  it  seems,  were 


surrounding  themselves  with  the  beautiful 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  esthetics,  and  entirely  ignorant  them¬ 
selves  of  this  fact. 

The  lily,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers, 
in  its  queenliness  and  purity,  is  another  em¬ 
blem  used  by  these  “lovers  of  the  beautiful;” 
and  while  one  may  be  disposed  to  question  as 
a  matter  of  taste,  the  admiration  of  the  sun 
flower,  all  acquiesce  in  doing  homage  to  the 
lily.  And  it  has  come  to  pass  that  our  art 
schools,  work  into  almost  every  design  one  of 
these  two  flowers ;  no  lady  of  fashion  would 
dare  purchase  an  article  of  fancy  work,  unless 
these  flowers  formed  a  part  of  the  design,  lest 
6be  should  be  considered  unappreciative;  or 
worse  than  this  “  out  of  style”,  which  to  one 
moving  in  the  upper  circles,  is  equal  to  being 
ostracized. 


conducted  by  suss  ray  chare. 


HARVEST  WORK  IN  THE  FARM 
HOUSE. 


The  season  of  “seed  time  and  harvest”  is 
promised  us,  and  the  farmer  can  look  over  his 
fields  of  waving  grain,  hiR  well  laden 
meadows,  and  realize  the  promise  fulfilled. 

The  most  important  thought  of  tbe  farmer 
is  how  to  take  the  best  care  of  this  bountiful 
harvest  God  has  given  him.  The  weather 
has  not  been  the  most  favorable;  laborers 
scarce  and  wages  high.  He  must  exercise  un¬ 
usual  care  and  forethought. 

One  half  hour’s  planniug  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  morning  after  family  prayer 
has  been  offered,  in  which  the  direction  of  the 
loving  Father,  who  has  promised  to  guide  us, 
has  been  asked  for,  success  is  almost  sure.  In 
the  care  and  anxiety  that  will  come,  do  not 
forget  your  wives,  nor  that  the  increase  of 
labor  in  the  harvest  field  reaches  the  farm¬ 
house. 

You  expect  a  nicer  table  than  is  usually 
set  for  just  you  rown  family ;  more  dishes  are 
looked  for,  and  as  much  greater  quantity  pre¬ 


pared,  as  there  are  extra  mouths  to  feed — and 
how  hungry  men  are  who  work  in  the  field  1 

So  while  tbe  necessities  increase  at  home, 
do  not  forget  that  help  is  needed  there  too. 
See  that  the  wood  pile  is  large  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  it; 
and  that  there  is  some  one  to  Bhell  peas,  string 
beans,  wash  the  dishes,  and  take  steps  for 
your  wife:  do  not  think  she  can  go  through 
with  the  harvest  work  of  home  without  help. 
She  may  have  a  fretful  baby,  who  is  affected 
by  the  over-heated,  over-worked  mother,  and 
the  fretfulness  is  thereby  increased,  adding 
more  care  and  using  up  more  vitality  than 
you.  as  a  husband,  can  ever  know,  for  these 
precious  little  ones  are  a  constant  draught 
upon  the  mother’s  strength. 

Y  our  wife  is  as  desirous  for  success  as  you 
can  be;  she  has  as  much  interest  in  results  as 
you  have.  She  may  go  on  uncomplainingly, 
managing  as  best  she  may  with  little  help; 
but  by  and  by,  after  a  few  years  of  overwork, 
the  old  smile  of  her  youth  seldom  is  seen  on 
her  once  bright  face,  and  you  come  in  tired, 
aud  sometimes  cross,  needing  a  little  cheer¬ 
fulness  from  some  source  to  lift  you  out  of 
the  weariness  of  the  day’s  work  and  care. 
Then  you  begin  to  long  for  the  old  loved 
smile,  and  wonder  why  vour  wife  has  grown 
so  old;  why  Jennie  Graves,  who  is  just  the 
same  age,  is  as  bright  and  good  company  as 
ever.  Of  course,  because  Jennie  Graves  has 
had  good  help  ail  ber  married  life,  which  gave 
her  time  to  get  “  fixed  up”  a  little  when  her 
husband  got  through  his  day’s  work  and 
came  in  at  night  to  tea;  thin  they  could  sit 
down  and  enjoy  a  social  chat  together,  she 
being  fresh  and  ready  to  listen  to  his  account 
of  the  day’s  labor.  This  drew  their  lives 
closer  together,  not  allowing  a  premature  old 
age  to  creep  in  and  separate  them,  or  con¬ 
trasts  to  be  made  between  his  wife  and  any 
one’s  else. 

Give  your  wife  the  needed  help  all  the  year; 
greet  her  with  the  same  cheery  voice  used  be¬ 
fore  she  was  your  wife;  do  not  allow  her  to 
long  for  auy  of  the  early  affection  shown  her; 
take  the  baby  often  from  her  tired  arms;  and 
we  guarantee  the  result  will  be  a  cheating  of 
Old  Father  Time  out  of  the  eurly  care-lines 
he  likes  to  make  before  he  has  a  right  to;  a 
fresh  rose  color  on  tho  cheeks;  a  Bweet  tone  to 
the  voice;  a  happy  spirit,  and  always  many 
evidences  of  love.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
farmer’s  wife  should  not  be  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  women,  and  wo  hope  that  farmers  will 
give  their  wives  every  possible  chance  of  their 

becoming  so. 

- ■  — 

NOTES  FROM  THE  “FARMERS  WIVES 
CLUB.” 

There  is  one  thing  said  little  Mrs.  Grice 
that  I  should  like  to  say  which  is,  that  women 
especially  those  who  do  their  own  work, 
should  make  the  most  of  Sunday.  I  feel  as  if 
I  should  not  have  been  alive  if  I  had  not  in 
my  early  married  life  used  all  the  head  work 
I  could  to  get  my  work  out  of  the  way  so  that 
I  could  attend  church  once  at  least  Sunday 
during  the  pleasant  weather.  I  have  started 
for  church  many  times  when  I  felt  tired 
enough  to  go  to  bed,  but  I  found  that  the 
fresh  air  was  invigorating  and  the  long  ride 
to  town  rested  me  more  than  sitting  down 
with  all  my  housekeeping  utensils  in  sight. 
And  often  the  change  from  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  a  large  farm  and  family  to  the 
church  with  the  music  and  the  services, 
seemed  to  me  like  a  brief  visit  to  a  better  land 
so  that  the  common  place  greetings  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintances  at  the  door  used  to  sometimes 
jar  like  an  intrusion  on  something  sacred ;  aud 
however  hard  my  week’s  work  had  been  or 
was  going  to  be  1  felt  as  if  I  had  been  repaid 
for  my  efforts.  I  often  thought  what  a  for¬ 
tunate  thing  it  was  that  two  of  my  boys  and 
two  of  my  girls  were  so  nearly  of  a  size  that 
I  had  only  one  good  suit  and  took  them  by 
turns,  which  saved  me  extra  sewing,  quite  an 
object  with  growing  children  and  it  answered 
every  purpose. 

Where  there  is  a  dairy  farm  even  if  it  is  a 
small  one,  early  rising  on  Sunday  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  every  thing  in  order  to  be  in 
time  for  church  but  with  good  management 
it  may  be  done.  Many  little  preparations 
may  lie  made  on  Saturday  evening  which  will 
give  more  leisure  and  quiet  in  tbe  morning. 
Another  thing  is,  with  hard-working  women, 
that  if  you  go  to  church  regularly  your  own 
apparel  is  much  more  likely  to  be  presentable, 
and  it  will  bo  iu  the  end  less  trouble.  1  knew 
a  woman  aud  there  are  mauy  such  who  told 
me  that  when  she  had  three  small  children  she 
used  to  be  so  tired  with  her  round  of  daily 
work  and  the  care  of  them,  that  she  got  be¬ 
hind  with  her  own  clothes,  so  that  if  there 
was  a  funeral  in  the  neighborhood  she  had  a 
world  of  trouble  getting  this  and  that  ready  to 
wear,  so  that  she  could  go  without  feeling 
ashamed  of  her  appearance.  Dorinda. 

- ♦ - 

GOING  TO  THE  CITY. 


“To  go  and  live  in  the  city”  is  the  great 
ambition  of  many  country  girls  plodding 


Pottery  Decoration.—  Fig.  286. 


SEPT  § 


away  from  morning  till  night  among  their 
milk-pans  and  piles  of  vegetables  to  prepare 
to  feed  a  group  of  hungry  men.  How  genteel, 
in  comparison,  it  seems  to  eit  in  a  room  in  a 
city  house  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  a 
Fewing-uiftchiue,  and  at  meal- times  step  down 
to  a  table  prepared  by  other  hands.  So,  too, 
the  country  teacher  of  barefooted  boys  looks 
longingly  to  a  school  in  the  city,  and  the  girl 
in  the  kitchen  despises  its  poor  furnishing, 
and  thinks  what  grandeur  it  would  be  to  serve 
in  a  house  with  a  brown-stone  front,  and 
what  wages  she  could  get  if  only  she  could 
“go  to  the  city.”  But,  dear  girls,  it  is  all  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  If  you  have  the  means 
to  earn  a  living  in  the  couutry,  “  be  there¬ 
with  content,”  and  more  than  this,  be  very 
thankful.  The  demand  for  teachers  to  fill  any 
vacancy  is  met  by  an  army  of  applicants 
already  on  the  ground.  The  examinations  for 
the  places  are  very  severe,  and  but  a  few  can 
pass  them,  yet  the  ranks  are  always  full.  As 
for  a  sewing- woman’s  life  in  the  city,  work 
in  your  father’s  corn-fields  before  you  join 
that  sad  army.  The  only  market  not  over¬ 
stocked  with  really  capable  American  appli¬ 
cants  seems  to  be  that  of  the  kitchen.  But  a 
“ servant ”  in  a  city  mansion  and  the  “help” 
in  a  farmer’s  household  are  two  very  different 
people  you  would  judge  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated.  In  the  first  she  is 
only  a  machine,  wholly  outside  the  pale  of 
household  sympathies  and  regards  ;  in  the 
other  she  is  one  of  the  family.  The  “distance” 
between  bee  and  those  whom  she  serves  is 
made  to  appear  in  every  act  and  arrangement 
of  the  house,  and  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  even  the  humblest  home 
this  is  especially  irksome.  For  ordinary 
workers  there  is  but  little  chance  in  the  city. 
The  very  superior  ones  are  in  too  great  de¬ 
mand  at  home  to  desire  a  change. 

Make  it  a  rule  not  to  leave  home  for  the 
city  unless  you  have  a  place  assured !  and  if 
you  have  a  home  to  which  you  can  return  if 
not  suited,  all  the  better  for  you.  Olive. 
- 

CORRESPONDENT’S  CORNER. 

How  shall  I  make  a  white  dress?  Am  tired 
of  two  flouncei,  trimmed  with  lace,  as  has 
been  worn  so  long,  and  desire  something  new 
if  possible.  r.  s.  s. 

Answer. — The  prettiest  and  most  simple 
white  dress,  and  something  fresh  in  the  way 
of  style,  we  saw  a  few  days  ago,  which 
we  are  glad  to  describe,  for  it  was  so  easily 
made  and  yet  so  lovely.  The  skirt  was 
plain  Nainsook  trimmed  across  the  front 
up  to  the  waist  with  embroidery —not 
Hamburg,  but  Nainsook— about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  width,  put  on  with  a  little  fullness 
The  back  of  the  skirt  had  three  flounces, 
trimmed  with  the  embroidery.  A  basque  cut 
postillion  also  trimmed  down  the  front,  and 
around  the  bottom  with  the  embroidery 
furnished  the  costume  and  a  prettier  white 
dress,  we  have  never  seen,  even  excelling 
some  costing  three  times  as  much  because 
washing  detracts  none  from  its  beauty  as  it  does 
the  more  elaborate  suits  that  are  trimmed  with 
lace. 

Are  saliuou  aud  pink  becoming  colors  for 
oue  to  wear  who  has  a  dark  complexion? 

Subscriber. 

Answer. — If  you  have  a  clear  skin  and 
dark  hair,  either  of  these  colors  can  be  worn, 
provided  they  are  of  a  delicate  shade.  We 
presume  you  would  wear  such  only  for  even¬ 
ing  dress  and  made  of  silk,  crepe,  nun’s  veil¬ 
ing  or  cashmere,  or  perhaps  on  a  Summer 
afternoon,  a  muslin  of  either  color.  If  your 
complexion  is  not  decidedly  clear,  you  could 
wear  pink  with  impunity  but  not  salmon. 
Dark  crimson,  or  a  rich  purple  would  look 
well,  for  these  colors  are  the  sole  property  of 
brunettes. 

I  saw  a  request  In  the  Rural  some  time 
ago  for  a  cure  for  wai  ts. 

A  simple  remedy  which  we  have  tried  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  seed  warts  is  saleratus.  Wet  the 
warts,  when  convenient,  with  saleratus  and 
water,  or  bind  ou  moist  saleratus.  In  a  week 
or  so  the  warts  will  dry  aud  come  out.  a.  d. 
Monroe  Co.,  Wis. 

Another  good  recipe  is  to  put  an  old  cop¬ 
per  cent  in  viuegar  enough  to  cover  it,  and  let 
it  stand  over  night,  or  until  it  forms  a  verde* 
gris,  over  the  penny,  which  cau  be  removed 
aud  the  viuegar  mixed  with  the  verdegris  thus 
made,  should  be  applied  to  the  warts. 

Will  “Grandmother”  please  give  more  par¬ 
ticulars  about  washing  calico  dresses  ?  Do 
you  use  any  starch  ?  How  much  bran  do  you 
use  for  u  dress  for  a  grown  person,  and  do  you 
use  soap  with  the  bran-water  ?  Please  answer 
aud  oblige  o.  j.  h. 

Our  correspondent  will  please  excuse  the 
delay  in  publishing  her  inquiry,  but  it  was 
overlooked.  However,  we  trust  that  the 
answer  will  not  be  untimely,  as  the  fashion 
of  wearing  calico  dresses  is  on  the  increase, 
and  “Grandmother”  will  be  as  willing  to 
give  the  direction  now  as  at  any  time  in  the 
past. 


Domestic  (Cconomq 
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EXPERIENCE  NOTES. 

Sunshine  is  one  of  the  very  best  remedies 
for  nervou-ness. 

Ox-gall  is  excellent  for  removing  grease- 
spots  from  carpets  and  silk  or  woolen  goods. 
The  prepared  gall  can  be  generally  found  at 
drug  stores. 

Parents  should  see  that  their  childrens’ shoes 
are  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  natural 
growth  of  their  feet  during  the  growing 
years. 

Never  torment  children  while  at  play  with 
clothes  that  are  too  nice  for  them  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  wretched  in. 

Too  long  boiling  of  fruit  juice  causes  it  to 
lose  its  power  to  form  jelly,  and  no  manner  of 
after  doctoring  will  ever  make  it  firm. 

Parents  whose  children  speak  disrespectful¬ 
ly  to  them  should  have  the  sense  to  know  that 
they  have  brought  it  upon  themselves.  They 
must  treat  their  children  with  respect  if  they 
want  respect  from  them. 

It  has  been  our  practice  for  years  to  dig  pits 
in  some  out-of-the-way  place  of  our  garden, 
wherein  we  could  bury  broken  crockery,  worn- 
out  shoes,  rusty  tin  cans,  pans,  etc.,  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  of  a  better  plan  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  unburnable  rubbish. 

Give  the  children  plenty  of  sleep.  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  some  mothers  have  of 
compelling  their  children  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  before  they  have  finished  their 
natural  sleep  for  the  sole  purpose  of  eating 
their  breakfast  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
Better  set  their  breakfast  aside  aud  serve  it  to 
them  later.  No  healthy  child  will  take  more 
sleep  than  he  needs,  and  it  will  be  better  for 
him  and  the  mother  when  he  does  get  up,  if 
he  has  had  a  thoroughly  refreshing  sleep  and 
plenty  of  it. 

At  a  time  of  year  when  eggs  are  scarce  and 
consequently  high-priced,  one  does  not  always 
feel  like  using  an  egg  every  morning  to  settle 
coffee  with.  At  such  times  we  have  tied  the 
ground  coffee  loosely  in  a  thin  bag  (a  salt  bag 
washed  and  boiled  answers  perfectly)  poured 
boiling  water  over  it,  allowing  it  to  stand  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  where  it  would  not  boil, 
for  some  time  and  so  obtained  quite  clear  cof¬ 
fee.  The  white  of  an  egg  alone  settles  the 
coffee— binding  the  grounds  together— and  it 
were  better  to  beat  the  yelk  and  add  to  the 
boiled  milk  for  the  coffee  (just  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire)  than  to  throw  it  away  in  the 
coffee-pot. 

- ♦-»  + - 

SUMMER  BOARDERS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  go  to  the  coun¬ 
try  to  board.  I  am  tired  and  uncomforta¬ 
ble  beyond  measure.  The  bedrooms  are  in¬ 
tolerable  from  heat;  the  mosquitoes  enough 
to  eat  one  alive,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  bit  of 
fresh  fruit  and  hardly  a  vegetable  since  I 
came.”  So  complained  a  “city  boarder” 
from  the  village  near  by  as  she  sank  content¬ 
edly  into  a  seat  under  the  trees  that  surround 
Every-day  House.  I  could  hardly  sympa¬ 
thize  with  her  fully,  for  my  own  home  is  al¬ 
ways  cool  and  pleasant,  while  we  revel  in  all 
the  fruits  of  the  climate  iu  their  various  sea¬ 
son.  But  I  thought  can  it  be  possible  that 
country  people  will  undertake  to  keep  board¬ 
ers  without  a  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables? 
The  family  mentioned  by  the  lady  iu  question 
had  a  little  farm  and  were  industrious  and 
thrifty.  The  mother  of  the  family  spins  her 
own  wool,  and  makes  cloth  aud  yarn;  but 
they  live  on  pork  all  the  year  round,  and 
are  content  with  the  potato  as  their  chief 
vegetable,  with  no  fruit  till  Autumn  brings 
an  over-plus  of  apples.  It  is  certaiuly  a 
much  mistaken  thrift  that  economizes  in  such 
a  left-handed  way  apart  from  any  sanitary 
ideas.  The  pork,  if  sold  at  present  prices, 
would  buy  lamb  aud  green  peas.  The  mouey 
invested  in  strawberry  aud  raspberry  plants 
would  bring  rich  returns,  and  city  people 
would  soon  learn  to  appreciate  a  Summer 
home  where  such  things  abound.  Given  a 
garden,  a  cow,  some  hens  and  a  few  hives 
of  bees  there  is  no  reason  why  couutry 
board  cannot  be  made  attractive  and  the 
produce  would  thus  be  better  sold  than  if 
taken  to  the  distant  market. 

- - - 

WOOL  WORK. 

MRS.  B. 

Probably  there  are  not  very  many  of  the 
readers  of  our  Domestic  columns,  who  follow 
the  old  custom  of  using  the  wool  from  their 


own  sheep,  most  of  people  now-a-days  pre¬ 
ferring  to  sell  the  wool  and  buy  yarn  or 
stockings.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
factory  yarn  or  stockings  of  as  good  quality 
as  the  old  fashioned  home- knit  ones.  Some 
one  may  be  glad  to  get  the  advice  given  by 
an  old  lady  to  a  farmer’s  young  wife. 

She  exclaimed  against  “  the  extravagance 
of  selling  good  wool  at  such  low  rates  and 
then  buying  high-priced,  thin  and  sleazy 
stockings.”  She  said,  “  Go  to  the  barn  when 
the  sheep  shearer  is  at  work  and  have  him 
select  one  of  the  best  fleeces  for  you  of  me¬ 
dium  quality — ueither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine 
wool. 

Have  him  clip  off  the  roughest  and  poorest 
parts;  then  take  the  best  to  the  house  and 
wash  it  thoroughly  in  hot  soap-suds  (in  a  bar¬ 
rel  or  tub  with  a  clothes-pounder  is  a  good 
way,)  rinse  in  hot  water,  and  spread  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  When  dry  look  it  all  over  care¬ 
fully,  removing  every  bit  of  burr,  etc.,  and 
pulling  all  the  matted  parts  until  your  fleece 
of  wool  looks  like  a  snow-drift,  as  it  will  if 
you  have  done  your  work  well.  Never  send 
it  to  the  carding  mill  without  greasing;  if 
you  do  your  wool  will  be  very  apt  to  come 
back  with  a  strong,  offensive  odor  as  the  mill 
hands  are  not  particular  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  grease  they  use.  One  pound  of  nice, 
sweet  lard  to  ten  pounds  of  wool  is  the  old 
rule.  You  need  only  to  melt  it  and  mix  it  in 
but  slightly,  as  the  rest  will  be  done  at  the 
mill.  Always  sew  a  card  with  your  name  on 
it  on  the  package  so  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  in  getting  your  own  again. 

If  you  cannot  spin,  which  is  very  probable, 
you  can  most  likely  find  some  needy  woman 
amongst  your  neighbors  who  will  gladly  do 
your  spinning  (perhaps  knitting  also)  for  a 
share  of  the  rolls.” 


WHY  NOT? 

ADELINE  E.  STORY. 

Now  that  we  have  cooking-schools — and 
the  kitchen  of  every  home  where  there  is  a 
daughter  over  twelve  years  of  age  should  be 
tbe  seat  of  a  cooking-school  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  every  day— why  not  build 
kitchens  on  our  fair-grounds  and  offer  suit¬ 
able  prizes  for  the  best  cooking  ?— the  cook¬ 
ing  to  be  done  wholly  on  the  ground  and  by 
girls,  say  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of 
the  kitchens — they  need  not  be  large,  though 
they  should  be  conveniently  arranged — there 
might  he  a  score  or  core,  all  under  one  roof, 
and  furnished  by  the  society,  to  be  kept 
from  year  to  year,  just  as  the  other  buildings 
are  kept. 

What  dainty  dinners  we  might  have  cooked 
there  !  And  how  daintily  might  they  be  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  proud  little  ladies  who 
would  have  the  honor  of  competing  for  the 
prizes— more  honorable  in  the  giviug  and  far 
more  honorable  iu  the  receiving  than  many 
now  so  commonly  bestowed  at  our  fairs !  I, 
for  one,  would  like  to  see  it  tried. 

[This  article  was  sent  in  for  the  Fair  Num¬ 
ber  but  was  over  looked  by  the  foreman  of 
the  composing  room.  Eds.l 


PARSLEY  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Those  of  our  lady  frieuds  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  bed  of  the  Fern¬ 
leaved  Parsley  will  do  well  to  take  up  a  few 
of  the  roots  and  transplant  to  a  box  for  use 
the  coming  Winter,  The  box  can  be  kept  iu 
fche  kitchen,  or  if  that  be  not  convenient, 
place  by  a  window  in  the  cellar  when  it  will 
get  light.  It  will  be  as  well  to  cover  the  out¬ 
door  bed  with  leaves,  straw  or  evergreen 
boughs  before  freezing  weather  sets  in,  al¬ 
though  a  bed  of  the  Feru  Parsley  at  the  Rural 
Farm  L.  I.,  lived  through  last  Winter  with¬ 
out  any  protection. 


domestic  recipes. 

GATHERING  BUTTER 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  often  hard  to 
gather  butter.  After  the  butter  is  well  bro¬ 
ken  I  pour  a  little  warm  instead  of  cold 
water  into  the  churn  which  makes  the  butter 
gather  easily. 

TO  PRESERVE  RIPE  TOMATOES  FOR  USING  IN 
WINTER. 

Pick  the  fruit  when  not  very  ripe,  leaving 
on  one-half  inch  of  stem,  and  pack  in  crocks. 
Make  a  pickle  with  one  teacupful  of  salt  to 
every  gallon  of  water  and  pour  over.  Keep 
under  with  a  light  weight. 

HOME-MADE  JELLY  GLASSES. 

Select  good-sized  bottles.  Take  a  strip  of 
old  musliu  or  a  piece  of  caudle  wick  dip  it  in¬ 
to  lamp  oil,  wrap  it  arouud  the  bottle  where 
you  want  it  to  break,  set  it  on  fire  and  the 
glass  will  crack  just  above  the  cloth.  I  have 
used  a  spoon  holder  for  years  made  in  this 

way.  E.  MC.M. 

- - 

Horslord’s  Acid  Phosphate 

For  Alcoholism. 

Dr,  P.  P.  Gilmartin,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says  : 
“I  have  found  it  very  satisfactory  in  itc 
effects,  notably  in  the  prostration  attendant  I 
upon  alcoholism.” — Adv.  1 


lUnt  ©sstat*. 


PEACH  ORCHARD 

FOR  SALE  ! 

In  the  Famous  Prait  Belt  of  Michigan. 

About  5,000  young,  bearing  trees  In  excellent 
condition,  estimated  to  yield  lb.ooi  basket*  o f  fruit 
the  present  .canon ;  beautifully  located  on  White 
Lake,  near  the  thriving  villages  of  Montague  and 
Whitehall,  on  the  C  and  W.  M.  niillroud,  tu  Muske¬ 
gon  County,  and  within  three  miles  of  Lake  Michigan 
steamers  dally  between  Montague  nnd  Chicago  and 
other  lake  ports.  Spacious  and  elegant  family  resi¬ 
dence  very  pleasantly  located ;  extensive  fruit  bouses, 
stables,  and  other  buildings.  also,  on  mme  premises, 
a  V1NEY  ARD  of  about  600  bearing  vines,  aud  other 
fruits.  This  Is  a  very  attractive  and  desirable  piece 
of  property.  Address 


CHAS.  H.  COOK, 

Montague,  Midi. 


,  THE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Go. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIR8T  MORTGAGE  I OANR  tlvo,n 

Investors  compelled  to  take  noitind  ‘fio delays 

Fn'n  ^  fnfivrnnt  am  0tlly  lh,e  Very  nicest  loatwnccipmM 

&ivi*n  those  seeking  Sate  ami 
profitable  investments.  Scud  to**  circular  «»tw 
ercnces  and  sample  documents.  RI 

J TMwTft L  ff.  PERKINS,  Sec. 


„  TO  .THE  WEST. 

The  profits  a  d  advantages  of  combined  settlement 
TrMl'’pMvbeJS  secured  to  i>IK  >1  BUBS  by  MU¬ 
TUAL  PLAN.  For  a  small  sum.  ( payable  when  ready 
to  takepossession),  you  get  nearly  a  year's  time,  if  de¬ 
sired,  to  acquire  choice  land  and  Inte-est  In  Asnocla 
tlon  WORTH  FULLY  PI  VK  TIMES  ITS  cfosT.  forties t 
applicants  seenre  hesf  terms.  For  Information  apply 
at  once.  ENTERPRISE  COLONY,  USI  Broadway,  N.  Y 

I  A  K1  nOAgr.l,l''llI:ir:U'<ir,lzlnK.  Fruit  and  Timber 
Lr\  ll  U  O  ill  ky.  and  Tenn.  Also  Chattanooga 
City  property.  For  catalogues  send 
green  stamp  to  J  X  BROWN,  18?  Vine  St  .  Cln.,  Ohio. 
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PROFESSOR 


i&KING  i 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford's  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Uorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Hum  ford  Chemlenl  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
ii.  M.  ANTIION  Y,Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St..  N.  Y 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A.  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR  : 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY 


k  BTFor  several  years  we  have  furnished  the 
F Dairy-men  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti- 
P  fleial  color  for  butter;  so  meritorious  that  it  met! 
I  with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the- 
l highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International  I 
k  Dairy  Fail's.  I 

P  LB" But  by  patient  and  scientific  chemtcal  re-  j 

►  search  we  have  Improved,  in  several  points,  and  I 
l now  oder  this  new  color  as  the  best  in  the  world.  . 

►  It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  Itj 
|  Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  la  the 

|  Strongest,  Brightest  and 

Cheapest  Color  Made,  ( 

}  CiT  And,  while  prepared  In  oil.  Is  so  compound- 1 

►  ed  that  it  Is  impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid.  I 
l  LTBEWARE  of  ail  imitations,  and  of  all  , 
'other  oil  colors,  for  they  aro  liable  to  become i 

►  rancid  and  spoil  tile  butter.  \ 

}  BF*If  you  cannot  get  t tie  “improved”  write  us  j 

►  to  know  whore  and  how  to  get  It  without  extra  ( 

■expense.  (46)  \ 

,  WELLS,  UICH1KDSOV  &  CO.,  Wnrllnetoo,  Tt.  j 


T  A  ft  ,a  abundance.— S5  Million  pounds 
I  L  II  V  Imported  last  year.— Prices  lower 
|  U  .1  than  ever.— Agents  wanted.— Don’t 
I  las  n  W  Ucne.— Scud  for  circular. 

10  lbs.  Good  Black  or  mixed,  for  Si, 
lO  lbs.  Fine  Black  or  Mixed,  Tor  $2. 
10  lbs.  Choice  Black,  or  Mixed,  for  $3. 

Send  for  pound  sample,  17  cts.  extra  for  postage. 
Then  get  up  a  club.  Coolcest  Tea  in  the  world!— 
Largest  variety.— Pleases  everybody.— Oldest  Tea 
House  lu  America.— No  chromo.— No  Humbug.— 
Straight  business.— Value  for  money. 

BOB’!  WELLS, 43  Yesey  St„K.Y., P.O.Box  I28f. 

home.  Samples  worth  #5  free 
$«!  I O.wV Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Aug.  26, 1882. 
Three  farmers  were  murdered  at  Chestnut, 
Logan  Co.,  III.,  on  the  2 let.  The  murder  was 
committed  in  the  night,  the  heads  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  being  nearly  cut  from  the  bodies.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  discharged  hired  man  was  the 
murderer. 

Herbert  Spencer,  the  eminent  English  scien¬ 
tist  has  arrived  in  this  city.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Edward  Lott,  of  Derby,  an  old  and 
intimate  friend,  who  will  be  Mr.  Spencer’s 
companion  during  his  two  or  three  months’ 
stay  in  America. 

Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  has  received  the  Green¬ 
back  nomination  for  the  Governorship  of 
Msssachusetts. 

There  is  still  widespread  ferment  among 
factory,  shop  and  mine  operatives  of  all  kinds, 
and  not  a  day  passes  that  there  are  not  tidiugs 
of  trouble  somewhere.  The  Harmony  mills 
at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  are  in  partial  operation 
after  being  closed  for  three  months.  The 
great  strike  of  iron  workers  in  Pittsburg  and 
other  Pennsylvania  districts  has  also  a  broken 
back.  This  was  for  an  advance  and  it  is  not 
obtained.  It  has  cost  the  workmen  millions 
in  lost  wages  and  the  companies  millions 
more. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  which  has  been 
made  in  the  force  of  the  Pension  Office,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  rent  several  additional 
buildings.  The  office  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Census  Bureau  has  been  rented,  and  about 
,r>00  pension  clerks  are  now  at  work  there.  In 
addition  to  this,  three  dwellings  ad  joining  the 
Pension  Office  have  been  engaged,  and  are 
now  being  fitted  np  for  occupancy.  Acting 
Commissioner  Clark  says  that  about  the  first 
week  in  September  there  will  be  upward  of 
1,700  clerks  in  the  Pension  Office,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  still  further  accommo¬ 
dations  will  be  necessary. 

President  Arthur  left  this  city  od  the  22d 
for  a  visit  to  Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  ten¬ 
dered  a  reception  by  Ex- Gov.  E.  D.  Morgan 
and  wife. 

The  Maine  Republicans  have  put  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State  ticket  in  the  field,  with  War¬ 
ren  N.  Vinton  for  Governor.  The  Democrats 
of  Delaware  have  nominated  Chas.  C.  Stock- 
ley  for  the  governorship.  The  Greenbackers 
and  Democrats  of  Michigan  have  united  in 
nominating  J.  W.  Begoll  of  Flint  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  full  State  ticket  besides. 

The  American  rifle  team  which  is  to  com¬ 
pete  next  month  with  a  team  from  England, 
are  practicing  regularly  at  Creedmoor  and 
doing  some  good  work.  Colonel  Bodine  has 
been  elected  Captain  of  the  American  team. 

Vennor  predicts  a  severe  storm  period  on 
the  lower  lakes  toward  the  end  of  the  present 
month  and  the  entry  of  September.  He  also 
predicts  similar  disturbances  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  and  southward  to  and  beyond 
Charleston  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

William  E.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
who  claims  to  be  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Ire¬ 
land,  has  been  writing  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
British  Premier,  to  urge  upon  his  royal  sister 
Victoria  that  she  renounce  her  title  to  his 
country. 

Tne  Board  of  Audit  on  the  expenses  attend¬ 
ing  the  illness  and  funeral  of  the  late  President 
Garfield  has  made  a  rule  to  deal  directly  with 
claimants  only,  and  no  assignments  of  claims 
will  be  recognized  by  the  board  in  passing  the 
accounts. 

A  member  of  the  Quebec  LegMature  re¬ 
ceives  f80O  a  year  for  his  services.  The  reduc. 
tion  of  this  salary  to  1600  is  being  agitated  by 
some  of  the  Canadian  newspapers.  A  New 
York  legislator  receives  $1,500  per  annum, 
and  frequently  manages  to  double  that  amount 
before  t  he  session  is  over. 

Fifty- three  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  were 
reported  on  the  23d  at  Brownsville,  Texas, 
and  two  deaths,  the  latter  Mexicans.  From 
Matamoras,  Mexico,  eleven  deaths  are  re¬ 
ported  and  several  new  cases.  The  mails 
were  not  yet  running  at  that  date.  Business 
is  stagnant,  and  mechanics  and  laborers  are 
suffering  for  want  of  employment. 

The  English  steamer  Castalia  has  been 
chartered  to  load  500  mules  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  to  be  taken  to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  for 
the  British  Government. 

In  Dundee,  111.,  Sunday,  Henry  Bellman, 
while  cutting  oats  with  a  reaper,  ran  over  his 
three-year  old  daughter.  Both  of  her  legs 
were  cut  off  and  she  soon  bled  to  death.  Bell¬ 
man  is  partly  crazed,  and  regards  the  accident 
as  a  judgment  on  him  for  working  Sunday. 

There  was  a  celebration  at  Ogden’s  Grove 
near  Chicago  last  week  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  John  Brown.  Mrs.  John  Brown 
came  from  California  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies.  She  demen  the  report  that  she  is 
living  in  abject  poverty  in  California,  but 
states  that  she  has  an  interest  in  a  farm  there. 
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She  will  visit  her  husband’s  grave  before  re¬ 
turning  to  the  coast.  She  is  60  years  old. 

The  Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Cincinnati 
was  sold  by  the  Sheriff  on  the  24th,  to  satisfy 
a  debt  of  about  $75,000.  The  property  was 
appraised  as  $117,200.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Walden  of  the  Book  Concern  bought  it  for 
$78,133,34,  being  two-thirds  of  its  appraised 
value.  He  was  solicited  by  the  trustees  of  the 
college  Thursday  to  bid  it  in.  The  trustees 
have  decided  to  elect  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  K. 
Brown  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  McClellan  Brown, 
as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  college 
for  ten  years,  and  to  open  it  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  More  than  $60,000  have  already  been 
raised  by  subscription,  which,  with  the  avail¬ 
able  assets  of  the  college,  will  liquidate  its 
debt. 


AR«on  and  a  Blessing  Beyond  Price. 

If  Compound  Oxygen  never  effected  a  radi¬ 
cal  cure  of  any  disease,  but  only  retarded  its 
progress  and  made  the  invalid  life  more  ease¬ 
ful — gave  refreshing  sleep  to  the  sleepless,  a 
new  sense  of  vitality  to  the  u>eak  and  nervous, 
freedom  from  pain  to  those  who  suffer,  bring¬ 
ing  sunshine  and  cheerfulness  into  sick  rooms 
— it  would  be  a  boon  and  a  blessing  beyond 
rice.  That  it  does  all  this  and  more,  wo 
a  ve  the  grateful  acknowledgement  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  come  under  our  treatment. 
Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  it*  na¬ 
ture,  action  and  results,  with  reports  of  cases 
and  full  information,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1109  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Aug.  26, 1882. 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  interest 
are  brief! v  condensed  from  a  few  of  the  many 
reports  telegraphed  to  this  city  within  the 
last  24  hours: — Boston,  Mass.  Receipts  of 
wool  continue  liberal,  but  a  big  hole  has  been 
made  in  the  seaboard  stocks  by  the  liberal 
purchases  by  manufacturers  during  the  past 
week.  Interior  advices  represent  trade  rather 
lively,  but  checked  by  high  views  of  growers. 
More  wool  has  changed  hands,  however,  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  than 
in  several  weeks  past.  General  outlook  good, 
but  no  speculation  or  prospect  of  change  in 
prices  in  the  near  future.  English  cable¬ 
grams  report  a  hardening  tendency  in  Aus¬ 
tralian  wools,  which  are  scarce;  grades  are 
plentiful;  weak  Scotch  clips  dearer;  but  Med¬ 
iterranean  wools  are  lower . . 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Cotton  dull  but  steady. 
Wool  has  been  active,  but  closed  quieter, 
owing  to  large  sales— prices  very  firm.  An 
active  demand  for  wheat  on  old  contracts; 
but  new  orders  “few  and  far  between.”  Corn 
fairly  active.  Oats  have  declined  15c.  to  18c. 
a  bushel.  Fine  dairy  products  active  and 
higher,  but  the  market  is  glutted  with  “off" 

grades . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — No.  2  wheat  scarce  at 
$1.02;  ungraded  plenty  at  95c.  Corn  irregu¬ 
lar  at  95c.  Provisions  scarce  and  firm.  To¬ 
bacco  prices  $1.25  above  last  week;  offerings 

114  hogsheads . . . . . . 

Louisville,  Ky.— Weather  again  rainy 
after  a  short  dry  spell.  Wheat  receipts  thus 
far  in  August  less  than  half  those  for  same 
period  in  July.  About  one  car-load  in  every 
10  is  damaged  from  rain.  Nearly  half  the  Ky, 
wheat  crop  is  shipped,  and  farmers  are  now 
holding  for  higher  prices.  Dealers  paying 
95c. @97c.  for  No.  2  red.  Corn  prospects 
never  better— a  good  crop  assured.  Oat  crop 
large,  but  grain  light  in  weight— not  exceed¬ 
ing  24  to  26  pounds  per  bushel,  and  owing  to 
being  rain  or  weather-beaten  selling  at  35@ 
40c.  Tobacco  crop  improving:  prospect  fair. 

Leaf  tobacco  market  strong . 

Chicago,  I1L :  A  stronger  feeling  in  grain  ; 
receipts  fair;  shipments  heavy.  Provisions 

more  active ;  prices  advancing . 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Weather  variable  in 
the  Northwest.  Heavy  rains  over  much  of 
the  country  retarding  harvest  work  at  a  very 
critical  time.  No  serious  injury  yet  to  wheat; 
but  if  wet  weather  continues  it  is  feared  it 
will  sprout — danger  mainly  in  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Dakota.  New  wheat  arriving: 
of  excellent  quality.  Oat  crop  never  equalled. 
Prospects  for  a  good  corn  crop  improved  dur¬ 
ing  week . . . . . . 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1882, 
the  total  number  of  acres  of  public  laud  dis¬ 
posed  of  was  15,699,848,  an  increase  over  last 
year  ol  about  5,000,000  acres.  The  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  for  this  land  amount  to  about  $8,361,- 
091,  as  against  about  $5,000,000  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  acres  entered 
for  agricultural  pui  poses  as  “cash  sales"  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  amounted  to  3,699,899  acres;  for 
mineral  purposes,  3,706,810  acres;  for  desert 
lands,  166,055  acres;  for  coal  lands,  7,194: 
6,347,729  acres  were  entered  under  the  home¬ 
stead  laws,  while  2,216,244  were  “proved  up” 
under  the  same  laws;  under  the  timber  culture 
acts,  2,609,797  acres  were  entered  and  “proved 
up;”  under  the  various  land  warrants,  rail¬ 
road  grant,  school  and  selection  acts,  (inclu¬ 


ding  various  kinds  of  scrip,)  615,866  acres  were 
disposed  of.  The  great  increase  in  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  public  lands  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  large  immigra¬ 
tion  in  the  Northwest.  In  Dakota  the  increase 
is  more  noticeable  than  in  any  other  State  or 
Territory.  The  area  of  cash  sales  in  Dakota 
alone  was  698,094  acres,  and  the  homestead 
entries  in  the  same  Territory  were  more  than 
2,000,000  acres . 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  re¬ 
port  upon  the  condition  of  British  agriculture 
has  fulfilled  its  mission.  An  immense  amount 
of  evidence  was  taken,  all  pointing  to  the 
general  public  opinion  that  bad  seasons  and 
foreign  competition  have  combined  to  produce 
the  farmer’s  present  position— the  first  caus¬ 
ing  the  loss  in  produce,  the  last  that  in  value. 
Formerly  farmers  were  compensated  for  short 
crops  by  higher  values,  but  this  has  been  all 
changed  by  competition.  Some  English 
authorities  find  comfort  in  believing  that  this 
pressure  will  not  be  so  great  hereafter,  owing 
to  the  increasing  values  of  labor  and  laud  in 
the  West;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  since  the 
English  Government  ordered  the  inquiry,  the 
prices  of  English  wheat  and  beef  have  risen 
in  spite  of  American  competition . 

Col.  W.  C.  Knight,  an  eminent  agricul¬ 
turist  of  the  Old  Dominion,  is  now  editing, 
with  great  ability,  the  Southern  Planter  at 
Richmond,  Va . . . 

Harvesting  weather  throughout  France  is 
said  by  the  Paris  Bourse  of  August  7  to  have 
been  favorable  to  that  date.  Late  storms  had 
resulted  in  no  damage.  The  Southern  and 
Eastern  regions,  which  contribute  about  40,- 
000,000  hectolitres  of  grain,  will  probably 
yield  more  than  an  average  crop  of  excellent 
quality.  The  Western  and  Northern  regions* 
which  average  60,000,000  hectolitres,  have 
suffered  some  from  the  rain,  but  with  fair 
weather  during  the  month  may  be  relied  on 
for  the  quantity  mentioned.  In  quality  it 

will  not  rank  so  high . . 

- - 

Capt.  W.  H,  Jordan,  of  the  Bremer 
County  Horse  Importing  Company  of  Waver- 
ly,  Iowa,  passed  through  this  city  this  week 
with  a  large  importation  of  Cleveland  Bays 
and  some  20  draft  stallions.  The  Clevelands 
attracted  special  attention.  Their  beautiful 
bay  color;  their  similarity  of  form  and  va¬ 
rious  characteristics  denoting  purity  of  blood, 
made  them  look  e very-inch  a  stylish  and  pow¬ 
erful  breed  of  carriage  horses.  The  large 
draft  horses  were  also  greatly  admired,  and, 
taken  altogether,  the  company  have  some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of.  On  Monday  they  will 
be  shipped  to  Waverly,  Iowa. — Adv. 

♦  ■ 

♦Ladies  of  all  ages  who  suffer  from  loss  of 
appetite,  from  imperfect  digestion,  low  spirits 
and  nervous  debility,  may  have  life  and  health 
renewed  and  indefinitely  extended  by  the  use 
of  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  remedies.  We 
have  not  only  a  living  faith  in  Mrs.  Pinkham, 
but  we  are  assured  that  her  medicines  are  at 
once  most  agreeable  and  efficacious. — Adv. 

- - 

Diamond  Dyes  are  so  perfect  and  so 
beautiful  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  them. 
Equally  good  for  dark  or  light  colors.  10  cts. 
— Adv.  _ _ _ 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  per  box. — Adv. 


For  bilious  fevers  and  malarial  disorders 
use  Ayer’s  Ague  Cure.  Taken  according  to 
direction,  its  success  is  guaranteed. — Adv. 
- - - 

To  act  on  the  liver  and  cleanse  the  bowels 
no  medicine  equals  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills. — 
Adv. 

- - - - 

DON’t  Due  in  the  house.  Ask  Druggists  for 
“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  cut  rats,  mice, 

weasels.  15c. — Adv. 

- - - 

See  Johnson  &  Field’s  Racine  Fan  Mill  ad¬ 
vertisement,  issue  of  August  26,  page  591. — 
Adv. 


DANDRUFF 

Is  Removed  by  the  Use  of  Cocoaine, 
And  it  stimulates  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
the  hair. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  the 
best. — Adv. 


&\}£  i^liuhcts. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  August  26. 
Chicago. — Wheat  strong;  regular,  $1  06 @5 
1.06%,  August;  99%@99%c. ,  September;  98%, 
October;  99c.,  Novembei ;  98%c.,  all  the 
year;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  $1.06@1.00%,  cash; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  $1.07,  cash;  $1.07@ 
1.07%,  August;  No.  8  Chicago  Spring,  92c. 


Corn  unsettled  at  77%c.@77%c.,  cash  and 
August;  76%c.@76%c.,  September;  74%c., 
October;  71%c.,  November;  66%@66%o.,  all 
the  year;  rejected,  76o.  Oats  active,  firm 
and  higher  at  41%c.,  cash,  4l%c.,  August; 
36%e  ,  September;  859a c.,  October;  35%c., 
all  the  year;  rejected,  37c.  Rye  firm  at 
at  67%c.  Barley  easy  at  91%c.,  Septem¬ 
ber.  Flax-seed  firm  at  $1.31.  Butter  steady, 
with  a  fair  demand.  Hogs — Market  strong 
and  active;  prices  fully  5c.  higher;  quality 
poor:  mixed,  $7.75@8.55;  heavy,  $8.60@9; 
light,  $7.80@8.60;  skips,  $5@7.60;  the  mar 
ket  closed  strong.  Cattle— Market  active; 
desirable  grades  stronger;  exports,  $7.20@ 
7.75;  good  to  choice  shipping,  $6.60@7.10; 
common  to  fair,  $4, -10(5,6.20 ;  mixed  butchers 
active  and  firm  at  $2.50(24.00;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $3<g4.25;  range  cattle  active ;  better 
qualities  stronger;  cauners  only  steady;  Tex¬ 
ans,  $4.15@5,  half-breeds,  $4.75@5.80;  Texas 
cows,  $3.40@3.90.  Sheep— Market  slow  and 
weak  on  account  of  unfavorable  Eastern  ad¬ 
vices;  common  to  medium,  $3@3,6Q;  medium 
to  good,  $3.70@4;  choice  to  extra,  $4,20@ 
4.40. 

Cincinnati,  O. — Wheat  strong  and  ac¬ 
tive;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  $1.02,  spot;  $l.03@ 
1.08%  August;  $1.04%  November.  Corn  firm; 
No.  2  mixed,  80c.,  Bpot;  75%@76c.  October; 
66%@GG%c.  November ;  64@64%c.  all  the 
year.  Oats  weak;  No.  2  mixed,  43c.  Rye 
strong  at  75c.  Pork  higher  at  $22.75;  Lard 
dull  at  $18.25.  Bulk-meats  strong,  shoulders, 
9%c.  ;  clear  rib,  13  %c.  ;  bacon  strong  and 
higher;  shoulders,  10%c. ;  clear  rib  and  clear, 
15%c.  Hogs  firm;  common  and  light,  $0@ 
8.35;  packing  and  butchers,  $7.75@8.80. 

St.  Louis.— Wheat  opened  strong,  but 
under  the  influence  of  other  markets  became 
unsettled,  and  closed  weak  and  lower;  No.  2 
Red  Fall,  98%c.(5  $1.00%,  cash;  9$%c.,  August; 
98%c.,  September;  99%e.,  October;  $1.00%, 
November;  98%c.,  all  the  year;  sales  at  98% 
@99%c.,  August;  98% (2 99c.,  September;  99% 
@99%c. ,  October;  $1.00%<§?1.01,  November; 
98%(298%c.,  all  the  year;  No.  3  Red  Fall,  94 
@96%c.;  No.  4  do.,  91@92%c.  Corn  opened 
higher,  but  closed  lower  at  77@77%c.,  cash; 
77c.,  August;  74%c. ,  September;  70%c.,  Oc¬ 
tober;  64%c.,  November;  60%c.,  all  the  year; 
59%c.,  May.  Oats  unsettled  at  88%@39c., 
cash;  34%c.  bid,  August;  34%e. ,  September; 
34c.,  all  the  year.  Rye  firmer  at  65@G0c. 
Cattle.  —  Market  active  and  firm,  with 
butcher  grades  constituting  the  larger  part  of 
the  offerings;  canning  Texans,  $3.25(^4.00; 
good  to  choice,  $4.00(24.50;  native  cows  and 
heifers,  $3.00(24  00;  butcher  steers,  $8.50@ 
$4.50.  Bulls,  $3.00(23  50;  light  shipping  steers, 
$4  50@5.00;  heavy  do.,  5.50@6.50;  exporters, 
$G.50@7.25;  Western  half-breeds,  $4.25(55.00. 
SnEKP— Good  demand  at  easier  prices;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair  muttons,  $8.25@3.75;  good  to 
choice,  $5<g4.50;  Texans  range  at  $3.00@4.00. 
Sheep — Stock,  $2.50@3.25;  lambs,  $2.00@3.50. 
Hogs  strong  and  in  fair  demand;  pigs  and 
light  Yorkers,  $7.50@8.00;  good  Yorkers, 
$8  15@8.40;  butchers’  to  best  heavy,  $8.40@ 
9.00;  grassers,  $7.0C@8. 10;  culls,  $6.25@7.40. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


N«w  York,  Baturday,  Aug.  26, 1882. 
Brans  ant>  Peas.— Demand  not  very  active,  and,  as 
a  rule,  confined  to  the  ordinary  run  of  Jobbing  par¬ 
cels,  with  buyers  figuring  close  on  cost.  In  some  In¬ 
stances  there  is  a  disposition  to  withdraw  supplies 
where  quality  is  in  any  way  attractive. 

Beans,  marrow,  IBs!  prime,  $3.2l>jp3.25;  do.  fair  to 

good.  *1  •’ .  no.  medium  1881.  choice,  fi  75(«2  SO; 

o.  fair  to  good, '$25lk*>2  65;  do.  pea,  1881.  choice,  #3  53 
3  60,  do.  fair  to  good,  $3  25<a)3  50;  do.  white  kidney, 
1881.  choice.  $3. Wait'*;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  $3.21) 
6M.S0  do.  red  kidney.  IH81.  choice.  $2  85;  do. 
do.,  fair  to  good,  $2-0X62  60;  do  turtle  aoup,  $2.30; 
do.  foreign  oea  beans.  $3  U0(ijg3  25;  do.  do.,  medi¬ 
ums,  $1.65&1.61j;  do  do.,  ordinary,  $1.40(5)1.60;  do., 
California  lima,  $4.00;  Peas,  green,  1881,  prime,  $1.15 
<gil.50.  do.  do  ,  poor  to  good,  $1  2o@L33:  do.  Southern, 
b.  e.  P  two-bush.,  bag,  $1.C0. 

BitRADSTtws  a  no  Puo  visionk.  —  The  market”  for  cash 
grain  have  generally  been  fairly  active.  There  has 
been  a  good  demand  for  cash  wheat,  but  buyers  and 
seller*  were  generally  too  much  apart  a*  to  price  for 
an  extensive  business.  The  flour  market  Is  slow, 
and  us  far  as  deinund  Is  concerned  there  Is  no  Im- 
puremeut;  rye  Hour  Is  firm.  Corn  meal  moderately 
active  demand;  oat  meal  quiet.  There  has  been  an 
upw  rd  movement  of  values  in  provisions. 

The  total  exports  from  New  York  for  last  week 
were  of  pork  3,019  bbl.;  bacon  and  hams  3,384,77?  ib. 
lurd,  1, 494,928  It.. 

Prices  for  flour,  natal  and  feed.— No.  2,  $2.!xk»,3.75, 
latter  extreme:  superfine,  $3,60*41.0);  latter  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  suite,  $1  0QCM.83;  good  to  fancy 
do.,  $4.90)67,. V;  Common  to  good  extra  Western. 
$4  !w$S  30)  good  to  choice.  $>  25-48  50:  common,  to  good 
extra  round  hoop  Ohio;  $1  04.t5.3LV  good  t •>  choice  do., 
$5.2507  50;  common  extra  Minnesota  $-1  65^5,90;  clear. 
$6.2*817.25-  rye  mixture.  $5.  $>3)6.25;  bakers'  extra, 

f G(ft7  50;  straight,  $A75«<t?  75;  patent.  $6  76(3(8,50;  St, 
,onls  common  to  fair  ex  Ira,  $l.x.V&5.25:  good  to  very 
choice  family  $5  30  38.-.  patent  Winter  wheat  extra, 
$6,754(68.25:  city  mill  extra  Tor  West  Indies,  $5.60tst6; 
Mouth  America, $6 OOejfl. 25:  patent,  $7.25968.  Southern 
flour-common  to  good  extra  at  $4.9005.75;  good  to 
choice  do.,  $5.8ik®7.75.  Kyo  Hour— Superfine.  $3,60i«4. 
latter  an  extreme  Corn  meal  steady— Brandywine, 
$4.70.  Yellow  Western,  quoted,  $ l.QivjM  50.  Feed.  40 
Ib.  Divas)? ijc;  60  It-  $1.05*1. lb,  middlings,  $1,20*1.50. 
Kye  feed,  $1,35. 

Prices  for  grain.— W  ukat,  ungraded  Winter  red. 
$1.0t*L13in;  steamer  No.  8  red,  $1.09:  No.  3  red,  $!  13 
*1,1344; steamer.  No  2  red.  tl.lljd;  No.  2 red,  it. UU 
*1  MW  for  certificates  $1.19*1.15)6  delivered  mainly 
«t  $1.15*1. 15%;  mixed  Winter,  $i  l«W;  steamer  mixed 
Winter,  $1  10;  steamer  No  1  white,  $1.15:  No.  1.  white, 
$1.16^*1.17:  No  2  red  August,  I.MUflU.lIJ:  do.  Sep. 
tember  $t  llWi@1  154*:  do.  October,  $1.  iB)**  1.164*  do. 
November,  $1  16W<«1  17J4i  do.  December.  $1 1741* 
l.lHtfc;  do  seller  the  year.  $t.l4k<iS»t.  14)4.  Rvk  quiet, 
firm,  74*78c:  Canada  and  State,  car-lots  and  boat¬ 
load*.  No  2  Western. 78 Wc  Cons- Uncraded  West 
ern  mixed.  87* 90c:  posted  mixed.  8S4ie;  yellow 
Southern.  Me.  on  dock,  No.  2,  white  Me.  No.  2  mixed. 
91c.  In  store,  92 hie.  delivered;  No  2  mixed  August, 
90)4*010!  do.  September,  H75(i'3O7)<0:  do  October, 
WiV4*80l.(ej  do.  November.  SHvOtg.Hfce:  do  December, 
78)4c:  do.  seller  the  year,  ?6»^(Si7b58e.  Oats— No.  3, 
54W*56J^o:  No.  2,  574j@59o:  No.  1.  quoted,  59o; 
No.  8  white,  65c;  No.  2  white,  70<3>71o,  No.  1,  quoted, 
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ll@14c;  do.  Western,  10® He;  ducks,  State,  Pa.  and 
Jrr.ey,  V  pair,  75e.@#1.25;  do.  Western,  «l@75e;  Geese, 
western.  V  p«lr.Sl,3?@1.50;  do.  State,  Pa.  and  Jersey, 
*  pair,  *t.75@2.3S. 

Pressed  Poultry-Turkeys,  small.  1'Je;  do.  law, 
Springs,  Philadelphia,  4  to  5  fts  #  palr,22@23c; 
do.  Plilla.  8  to  t  Its  V  pair, IS  lb, 21@ffl6;  chickens,  State, 
choke  broilers,  18@19c,  do.  Western,  large  broilers, 
I7@39c;  do.  Western  small  broilers,  15@17e;  fowls, 
Buck*  Co.  mid  N.  J  ,  prime,  17® I, So;  do.  1,.  I.  and  N. 
J.,  fair  to  Rood,  uvaifc;  do.  Philadelphia  dry  picked, 
prime,  19c j  do.  State  and  Western,  dry  picked, 
lI@l8o;  do.  do.,  scalded,  )6®17o;  do.  ralr  to  good,  15® 
Ific;  ducks.  Jersey,  F  lb,  IMJSo-  do.  State  and  Western, 
fair  to  good.  U@l3e:  do.  Philadelphia.  Spring,  *  lb, 
19&2UO:  do  1-  l  ,  Spring,  16@tSo;  do.  State  and  Western 
Spring.  ll@16c. 

Vicuirrs  lines  —Good  demand  for  potatoes,  and 
prices  held  about  steady  for  Long  Island  mid  N  -  IV 
Jersey  Rose.  Albany  and  Troy  lots  In  fair  supply. 
Sweet*  are  plenty  and  only  prime  lotsof  large  yellow 
wtl1  bring  SI., Vi  per  bbl.  Onion*  are  selling  n  trifle 


72c:  mixed  Western,  50@fii>c;  white  do.  67<a75e:  white 
State.  G8@75e-  No.  2  mixed  August,  57%@58?-£o;  do. 

September,  46%@4Sc;  do.  October,  46®4C?ic;  do. 

November,  46@46%c. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OK  OUAIH  IS  THE  UNITE!)  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

AUg.  19,  Allg.  20, 

1882.  1881. 
bush.  bush. 

Wheat . 12,410,255  17.559.0IR 

Corn .  5,068,681  17  854.97B 

Oats .  2,484,507  7,780,760 

Barley .  28.292  125  377 

Rye .  633,025  33.1,817 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— New  mess  September, 
*22.  old.  mess.  spot.  21,50031.71;  new;  *22.25;  extra 
prime,  *19.25;  Western  prime  mess,  *21. 25® 21  50  city 
family'  mess.  *2\i*.*;ncw  mess  August,  *21. 9  i@22. 00; 
Sentembor,  *22.  October.  *  *2. 10®  22.41  Reef  very 
firmly  held,  and  demand  moderate, extra  mess  *13.50; 
city  extra  India  mess.  In  tes,  *tU,M>*HS3l)  beef  ham* 
quoted.  *1& Jo  for  prime.  Cut  meats, light  smoking 
bellies,  15e;  pickled  Ixlllns,  10  lb  average.  14%C;  d<*.  12 
lb  14c;  pickled  shoulders,  lOMc;  plekted  hums  14%'dt 
14%c;  smoked  *h'>UM«<r».  Il5j®l2c;  smoked  hams, 
15%@lfie.  Middles  very  scarce,  prices  here  wholly 
nominal,  long  clear,  quoted  13%e;  at  West  higher 
and  In  demand,  long  clear.  I3c:  short  clear,  13,70c 
Dressed  hogs  ll%@ll%c  Bard  for  export,  12.12 %@ 
12.7714c;  September,  12.67%@12,72%<i;  city  xtcam,  12.40 
@12.50;  refilled  quoted,  12.850.  comluent. 

Buttkii  —  Demand  continues  gaod  on  choice  and 
fancy  stock,  and  there  Isa  hardening  tendency  on 
values.  State  dairy  brttler,  when  strictly  choice, 
sell*  readily,  ami  some  of  tlie  top  low  of  Western  are 
picked  oft  at  a  comparatively  good  rate.  From  the 
lee  bouse  accumulation  a  few  of  the  lot3  run  In  a 
fortnight  or  so  ago  are  now  sold  to  u  fair  extent, 
but  the  early  stored  lots  remain  almost  Intact  and 
are  without  a  market  value 

Creamery  fancy,  TagOfle;  choice,  27@2Sc;  fair  to  good, 
24®26e;  tc  dinar y,  ‘A.viiTJe.  State  hair  firkin  tubs  and 
palls,  fancy,  2,c;  do-  choice,  24u,&c;  do.  good,  22t<i 
SHc;  do.  fair,  2n®2(c;  StWP  firkin*  line,  27@23u:  state 
Welsh  tubs  cliolcc.  25c:  Welsh  tubs,  good  to  prime, 
2l@21c:  State  Welsh  tubs,  fair  to  good.  I9@30c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  erriuncrr,  l9@£4c;  do.  dairy  choice, 
2(>@2lo;  do.  good  to  prime,  lHigiT.'e;  do  ordinary  to 
fair,  I6®l7e;  Western  factory ,  dune,  choice,  lfl@l7c; 
do  choice  current  make,  I  Or.  do.  fair  to  good  do., 
]3@lfl%o;  do.  ordinary,  Mial  PtC. 

Cheese.— It  lias  again  been  quite  a  stupid  sort  of 
market,  with  values  to  some  extent  nominal,  but  a» 
a  rule  tending  in  buyer's  favor.  On  qualities  In  any 
way  faulty  the  tone  Is  very  uncertain,  and  holders 
assert  that.  It  Is  simply  useless  to  attempt  a  valua¬ 
tion,  as  no  goods  have  a  price  until  negotiations  are 
closed.  Ohio  Hats  are  selling  fairly.  Inferior  goods 
of  all  kinds  remain  under  neglect. 

Slate  factory,  fancy  il@ll%e;  do.  choice,  10J4@llc; 
<1a.  fine.  IO%®10%C;  do  medium  9%@10e;  do.  poor  to 
fair.  7@9c;  Ohio.  Cheddar,  good  to  line,  9%'alOc,  do. 
flats,  choice.  y%@l\t)6c;  do.  line,  8%®9%c;  do.,  fair 
to  good,  5® He;  Creamery  skims,  good,  5%@6c;  do. 
fair,  4®5c;  Skims,  Iron-clad,  2@3%c 

Cotton.— Trading  small  and  operators  unwilling  to 
move,  spots  less  active. 

CUHRKNT  PKIOKB  POU  8POT  COTTON. 

Quotation*  are  based  on  American  standard  of 
elRHslHentlon  and  on  cotton  In  store,  running  In 
quality  not  more  than  half  a  grade  above  or  below 
the  grade  quoted. 

N.  Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf.  Texas 

Ordinary . . . .  109$  10  15-16  1015-1 

Strict  ordinary .  111-18  119*  1196 

Good  ordinary .  11%  12  3-16  12  £-10 

8trlct  good  ordinary .  12  3-16  12  9s  12  % 

Low  middling . .  12  11-10  13  13 

Strict  low  middling .  12%  18  3-16  13  3-16 

Middling .  13  18  5  16  13  5-16 

Good  Middling .  13%  1311-16  13  li-ie 

Strict  good  mid  tllng .  18%  13  15-16  18  15-16 

Middling  fair .  14%  14  7-16  14  7-16 

Fair .  14%  15  3-16  15  3-16 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary .  10%  |  Low  Middling.  .11% 

Strict  good  ordinary. ..  11  1-16  |  Middling . 1211-lt; 

DBIED  Fiutits.— Choice  lots  of  old  stock  remain 
about  ste»dy  and  occislonally  And  very  fair  sale. 
New  Is  firmly  held  un<l  vainew  hat  sparingly  offered 
but  Hut  wry  neilvc  at  the  moment,. 

Southern  apnlt*,  '.831.,  crop  ordinary  to  good,  4%@ 
5%u;  do.  do.,  flue  to  choice,  6@6%04  do.  du.  fancy,  n» 
7%c;  Wesfcm,  cr.,p  1*81.  ordinary,  5@5%o;  do.  do., 
choice  lots,  5%®5%<lf  State  line  CUt,  H&tl,  5@6c;  Suite 
quarters,  1881,  5@6c;  apples,  rvnpuruied  168i,  11®  13c; 
do.  choice,  ring  out,  14@15e.  i ‘caches.  Southern,  crop 
1982.  8@10e:  do.  I'nrolilia,  crop  1982.  good  to  rancy, 
10@l3c;  do.  Georgia,  crop  1882.  peeled,  9@llc;  evapor¬ 
ated  peaches,  peeled,  nominal;  impeded  peaches, 
halves,  18S2  l@4%0;  do.,  quarters.  1SS'2,  4@4%C  Plums, 
South-rn,  14®  lie;  L  berries.  18t>2,  21@22c;  Blackber¬ 
ries,  1882,  8%@3%c:  Raspberries,  1982,  28@29c;  Huckle¬ 
berries,  1831,  Il%@l2c- 

Eons  — The  position  continues  alow  and  tame.  Con¬ 
sumption  seems  to  have  fallen  away  to  a  no  re  noth¬ 
ing,  and  with  little  hope  of  Increase  white  fruit  eou- 
II ones  plenty  audehsap. 

Choice  stock  in  bbls  *  do*  ,23%024e.;  State  and 
Pa.  in  bbl*,  22%@23;  choice  Western,  2l%c.;  other 
Western,  20%@2lu.;  Canada,  fresh,  flue.  In  bids.,  21% 
<a22o.;  all  kinds,  poor  logood,  V.)@2Ue. 

Fuksh  FuCfira. -Apples  ore  in  moderate  inquiry, 
but  prices  without  much  If  any  Improvement  Her 
rles  continue  very  slow.  Hums  in  large  supply  and 
prices  lower.  Pears  continue  dull  Gr.pes  are 
plenty  and  slow,  though  bolder*  ask  shout  same 
prices.  Watermelons  and  nutmegs  are  plenty  uud 
•low. 

Apples,  Summer  Pippin,  F  bbl,  *1,50®2.50;  do. 
Orange  Pippin,  $1  50@'4.lki  do,  Gruvenstelu,  *2  00® 
2.50;  do  wlndlMll*.  7  e  ®*1  iki;  blackberries,  p  quart., 
;k«  lc;  whortleberries,  mmiutaln,  V  %  bushel,  rl.UO'O 
1  25;  do.  Jersey,  i>  %  bushel.  90c.»u,*1.00;  do.  5ld.  P 
quart,  Haile;  peacht  s,  Md  and  Del.  extra,  crate, 
£1.00®!. 50;  do.do.  plum,  do.,  SOtjfin  ;  do.  ilo.  basket* 
extra  75c.®*t.OO;  do.  do.  baskets,  plain,  5ii  ilihc; 
plllfUS,  egg,  V  bbl  ,  *6  INka7.ua;  do.  Green  Gage,  $3  50® 
u.UU;  do.  Lombard,  $i&®4  50;  <b>.  Sid.  uud  Del.,  blue, 
I'  quart  0@7c;  watermelon*.  Md.  18  !•*•,  *IH  Ui@l6.txi; 
do.  N.  C.  do  ,  <6tiO@l2cO.  nutmeg  melons  Jcrs-  y  v 
bbl,,  *3  liP,i>3.0U  pesrs,  Riven  Bartlett,  V  bbl ,  *7.i0ftt 
8  no  do  Clapp’*  Favorute,  do  ,  $5  0P®li  1*1;  do.  N.  C.  V 
crate,  *l,00®2ai;  do.  Bell,  P  bbl  ,  *3.5  ®4.60;  do.  cook 
Ing,  p  bush..  $1.50®2.a':  grape*,  T.allman,  Jerseys,  > 
n,  8ou9c.  do  Del.,  36  is  ea ■  *,  *5  no@6 1 0.  do.  Delawaic, 
»•  tb,  2nc;  do  Martha,  13c;  do  Concord,  cure  a,  *3  25i'S 
8  50;  do.  Concord,  tmskels,  ♦<  tb,  S®Tc;  do.  Ives,  eases, 
$8  0  do  llartrord,  cases,  *3J4>;  Llo  Ive*  Imskot  s,  p 
lb,  3®  C.  Delimit*  Virginia,  hand  picked,  V  It..,  I11V4 
@10640;, |o.,  fancy,  9mU%c;  *lo.,  extra  prime,  HjqinP^e; 
do.,  good  to  prime.  b-eN  o;  do.,  sliellcd.  18  tb.,  v@..%c; 
Pecan  nuts,  ►  tb  ,  13@l3%c. 

llAY  AND MtuaW.  —Fair  supply  of  both  old  and  new 
linv,  but  musily  of  lower  glad  *,  which  are  selling 
slow  ly  10  Irregular  pGeits.  Mrletly  choice  ha >  is  not 
plenty und  held  steadily .  st  aw cbnlliiuta  very  qu  et. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  line,  »■  10 1  ft*,  95c  @Si,t*';  do.  do. 
fair  to  g  oil,  70@.8cc;  dp.  shipping  quality.  IHKglTc; 
Straw.  No.  1  tyc,  70@b0c;  do  short  rye,  t,U@6>c,  do. 
oat,  43m, 55r. 

Hops  The  market  D  looking  fairly  strong.  Choice 
goods  sold  I  Inn  sdiiy  at  5'c  cash,  whiles  meiUibubs 
medium  quulilleS  wne  taken  up  11  -  IRi.i.4-0.  Cable 
Inquiries  as.  to  re*  cut  business  in  American  hops  In 
1  ondon  elicit  replies  to  the  effect  that  prises  ei.uiva 
lent  to  5IM50c.  have  been  paid  this  Week  The  total 
export*  for  the  current  week  will  not  fall  short,  of 


NON-POISONOUS 


(Patented  in  U.  S.,  July  ,  1877) 

MORRIS  LITTLE  *  SON.  Proprietors  and  Manuf'rs. 

This  favorite  and  popular  Dip  Is  the  cheapest  and 
vetiy  rest  remedy  of  the  day  Tor  all  Insect  pe*st 
and  Skin  l)n  eases  of  domestic  animals;  also  for  the 
sheep  farmers  -scourge  worms  In  the  tnroat  of  lambs, 
culled  in  some  districts  “  Lomliriz." 

Send  for  important  U.  S.  test, I  nonltils  to 
T.  W.  liAWHIRD,  Gcu'l  Agent  (ever  since  April, 
1879).  296  K.  Chase  Stiikkt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

[Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper.  | 


MTI54*.  W 

CLYDESDALE  HOHSKS,  FEKOHERON  SOR3IAN 
HORSES,  TROTH NG  BKKD  ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customer*  have  the  advantage  of  nur  many 
years'  ea'jif rienee  In  breeding  and  Importing  lame 
collevtivM,  opportunity  of  comparing dijpe rent-  tyrertls, 
lam  price «.  because  of  extent  q/'  tui.*(wr.*j  and  lorn  rates 
of  transportation.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence 
solicited 

POWELL,  BR.OTHER8, 

SPH1NGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Mention  Huritl  N.  w-Yoricer 


gywj.'  ■:  -  tuj. AND  NOT 

WL  itr  OU'S 

by  Wsubmakers  By  mall,  ssc.  Clrcnlan 
froa.  J  S  BIKCU  A  CO..  88  Dev  St..  N.  V 


Yearly  Sales 
;>0,000  Tons, 


FOK  SALT*:. 

JERSEY  BULLS  »"<i  BULL  CALVES 

OF  EXTRA  RUTTER  BREEDING. 

Imported  bull  Jersey  Express,  5771,  2)4 
years  old,  solid  mulberry  fawn,  black  points; 
Don  Tomas,  2  00f»,  seven  years  old,  solid  orange 
fawn;  Sire  Prize  L/ukc,  912;  Bara  Imp.  Le 
Gailais  Fancy,  1,265,  a  rich  milker  and  famous 
butter  cow,  making  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  butter  to  5;-9  quart*  of  milk;  Eduy,  3,378, 
four  years  old,  cream  fawn,  with  some  white; 
sire  the  Prize  Bull  Prospect,  2047;  Dam  Nellie, 
1.507,  with  a  record  of  14  lbs.  of  butter  per 
week.  Also  several  superior  registered  Jersey 
Bull  calves,  from  6  to  12  months  old,  sired  by 
Cloud  Kapt,  2,804,  and  other  noted  Jersey 
Bulls. 

Will  sell  on  moderate  terms,  for  such  supe¬ 
rior  stock,  or  will  exchange  for  registered 
Heifers,  or  Heifer  Calve».  Address 


New  Yobs,  Saturday.  Aug.  26, 1882. 

Beeves— Total  receipts  for  six  days  11,203  head.ag’st 
11,614  head  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  At  60th 
street  the  market  was  rated  dull  at  Wednesday's 
prices:  but  at  Jersey  City  where  the  offerings  were 
Texans,  Colorado  Steers  and  Medium  Natives  there 
was  an  active  demand  at  %c>.  advance  and  all 
these  grades,  and  the  closing  sales  were  nearly 
W.  higher  th.m  at  middle  of  the  week.  Rrlnie 
heavy  steers  showed  but  little  Improvement 
Drovers  were  lu  good  spirits  and  could  figure 
Up  a  margin  of  profit  on  nearly  all  th<  ir  cattle. 


Farmers  who  intend 
seeding  down,  or  sow¬ 
ing  Winter  wheat  or 
Rye,  should  use  till*  o;d 
and  reliable  Fertilizer, 
wlileh  is  uusurp'-sSed 
lor  these  purposes.  Its 
use  during  August  and 
September  us  lop-dtees 
ing  on  Grass  or  DaSd  itre 
gives  immediate  and 
valuable  returns 
For  sale  by  oursgents 
throughout  the  Culled 
^tate*.  Damplt  lets  eon 
cluing  testimonial* 
and  iilrcctldiiB  forward¬ 
ed  tree. 


Common  to  good  Texans  sold  at  uyotsdovfc.  to  dress  55 
tb;  ordinary  to  prime  Colorado  steers  nt  lll@ll%c.  to 
dress  56  tb.  and  common  to  prime  natives  at  l«@14e 
to  dress  55® 57  lb.  Texan  beef  sides  Sold  at  8@tlc.  and 
Colorado  do.  nt  8%@!0c  Tor  extreme.  Poor  to  prime 
native  sides  innged  Irotn  8  to  !2e. 

Calves. -Trade  dull  at  SM@4Rc.  for  Grassers.  4*@ 
50  for  buttermilk  calves  and  7@8%e..  for  common  to 
prime  veals.  Opy  dressed  veata  were  nearly  lo  per 
ft  higher,  and  Me.  w«.i  paid  for  the  best,  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Mnrket.  No  change  In  dressed  grassers  and 
buttermilk  calve*. 

Hiikki*  and  Lambs.— Total  receipt*  for  six  days,  42,738 
head,  against  39,452  head  for  the  corresponding  time 
last  week.  There  was  UO  life  to  the  trade  and  butch¬ 
ers  were  perfectly  indifferent  whether  sellers  would 
accept  their  Idas  or  not  for  their  Stock.  Poor  to 
prime  Sheep  sold  at  4@5%o  ,  and  a  few  selected  weth¬ 
ers  reached  5%e.  Common  to  prime  lambs  sold  at  5% 
@6%e. 

Hoos.-  Total  receipts  for  six  days, 13,612  head,  against 
1 1,369  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Market  quiet 
Country  dressed  strong  a>-  lU-li'it  I  le.  for  heavy,  ll  'q® 
llUe.  for  medium  and  11%@11H«.  for  light  (Including 
pigs).  Sonic  of  the  heavy  hogs  have  arrived  in  bad 
order  and  have  been  sold  at  10}4@10%e, 


Glidden  &  Curtis 


GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS. 

5  Trent onr.  Bank  Building,  Boston,  Mass, 


Co-Operative  stock 

Fredericksburg,  Vi 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON'S 


SKIN  CURE 


Vegetable  Sicilian 


m  Is  Warranted  to  Cure 

^  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  w 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  £ 
g  ALL  ROUCH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS,  t» 
S  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP, 
d  SCROFULA  ULCERS,  PIMPLES  and  g 
**  TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  *11  porta  of  tha  "* 
body.  It  makes  the  skin  white,  soft  aDd  smooth  1 
removes  tau  and  freckles,  and  is  tbs  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  TUB  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  Op.  two 
bottles  in  oue  package,  consisting  of  Doth  interna) 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  class  druggists  have  It.  Price  *1.  per  package 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year . *2.00 

"  Six  months .  L10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  *3.04  (12s.  6d. 

Prance,,........  . .  :......  3.04(16%  fr. 

French  Coloulea . . . .  4.08  (20%  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


was  the  first  preparation  perfectly  adapted  to  cure 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  and  the  first  successful  restorer 
of  faded  or  gray  hair  to  its  natural  color,  growth  and 
youthful  beauty  It  has  had  many  Imitators,  but 
none  have  so  fully  met  all  tho  requirem  mts  needful 
for  the  proper  treat  incut  of  the  hair  and  scalp.  Hall's 
H  ir  Rknkwer  has  steadily  grown  in  favor,  and 
spread  Its  fame  and  us  fulness  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Its  unparalleled  success  can  be  attributed 
to  but  one  cause  :  the  until v  fnljllment  of  Us  promises. 

The  use  for  a  short  time  of  Hall's  Hair  Rsneweb 
wonderfully  changes  and  Improves  the  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  cleanses  the  scalp  from  all  Impurities, 
cures  all  humors,  fever,  ami  dryness,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  b  Id  ness.  It  stimulates  the  weakened  glands, 
ami  enables  them  to  pu-h  forward  a  new  and  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  The  effects  of  this  artmle  are  not  tran¬ 
sient  like  those  of  alcoholic  preparations,  but  remllln 
a  long  time,  which  makes  its  use  A  matter  of  economy. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


Bargains. 


Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  Une 

Outside  or  last  page  .  50 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  et.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  15  per  et.;  36  ins.,  20  per  et.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
Or  No  ad  erllsement  Inserted  for  less  than  *2. 


ft  Tt  AT75  TTO  yuur  address  on  spostsl  c;iTd,anil  V  )Nv~:, 
wXiiNU  U  w  wo  will  furnish  you,  free,  our 
largeillur.  lOe.  catalogue.  Hundreds  o/Jiimengrarlngt.  Every 
thing  intliepuulim',w»iclie9.cutliTV, etc  ,ut  bargain  price* 
Adda'S,  G.  W.  Tu  ttSXk  A  Ross,  16  i  17  Duck  Sq.,  Boston,  Mans 


BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 


ES\  ^  O  FOlt  HATCHING  Tiom  ail  vune- 
L«  V9  Ur  .  Send  st, aiup  for  Circular.  9  owls 
for  sale.  Oak  l.ane  Poultry  A  urd*.  C'onimack,L  L 


WHISKERS 


rato  Fites,  Bugs.  Worms  and  IJee 
ou  aulmalsor  plants  is  speedily 
effected  by  the  vise  of  Pure  Dal- 
ct  Powder  On  receipt  of  60c  (Stamps  1  I 
istpal'l,  3  ounces  nr  pure  J'yrrthrum  pow- 
111  to  apply  it  with— or  Powder  alone,  at 
1  per  pound. 

F.  TI  l.UINti  HAST,  St'eilsiiliiu, 

La  I'll. mk  I.aCK’a  Co.P,  a. 


Will  change  the  beard  to  a  natural  brown,  or  black, 
as  desired.  It  produc-s  a  permanent  color  that  will 
not  wash  away.  Consisting  of  a  single  preparation. 
It  is  applied  without  trouble. 

PREPARED  BY 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purooses,  by  CnAS. 
M.  Gihbs  106  Sycamore  St„  ''In'tl,  O,,  41  W.R 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  ,  and  458  River  St.,  Troy,  N.Y 


Can  now  grasp  ft  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  *10  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO. 
10  Barclay  SL.  New  York 


R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H 


a  week.  *12  s  day  at  home  easily  made.  Cctly 
outfit  free.  Add  ess  True  *  Ca  Augusta  Me. 


Sold  by  all  D  alers  in  Medicines. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

I  --as  Treatise  on  improved  methods 

aaw.gga  sent  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 

J  Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profits, 
— l-l.  and  Geueral  Statistics.  Address 

AMEBICJCr  BlAM'F’G  CO., 

Waynesboro.  Piu 


5 1  Thir  new  wheat  Is  indeed  a  w, ruder.  Y  iclded  thf *  ■‘(’.■v- 
8191.  witli  onlioary  cultivation,  144  Bti*hel*  lo  llio 
acre  dunble  the  yiehl  oi  GlawwC.  M e\l  1  terra nesn, 
and  Fultx.  on  same  I  ami.  Large,  handsome  ivluto 
bervj ,  with  slighl  amber  tinge,  making  supcav  >r  flour. 
Long.  Miff  straw,  standing  well,  tieanied.  extremely 
hardy— per  lb.,  post  i>ald,  jOr.;  byjivlght  or  ex- 
iire-;*.  pock.  SI.. >0;  bushel,  Sg-IMI i  bag  of  2S> 
Lushelb.  S  10.00.  M"  have  aUo ,1  u*«in  Islorul. 
Mediterranean,  Dot,  Delaware  Amber,  Foltz,  Rod 
Mediterranean,  Clawson,  and  other  good  varieties  at 
low  prices.  Scud  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHNSON  A  STORKS.  Seedsmen, 

1114  Market  btreet.,  Philadelphia, 


“Golden  Prolific 

WONDERFUL 

Seed  Wheat 

.09?  TWENTY-SIX  SHOT  SPORTING  RIFLE $15 


American  Pruit  Pnrr. 


Fi  UST-el.A!*’*  OPFNilMi  for  a  man  to  start  a 
Crramrby  in  Northwestern  Iowa.  Apply  to  CLOSE 
BROTHERS  ,t  CO.,  Sirt.KY.  OscROIA  Co..  Iowa. 


LENGTH  OF  BARREL  22  &  28  in 


CREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 


EVANS  TWENTY-SIX  SHOT„..MACAZJNE_SPORTINC  RIFLE 

SHOOTS  26  SHOTS  IN  60 

x  »«»  t»*«j  ^vuf.  'iiiroirini?  rtoyrn  ti hua  4  • 

.oo  for  f.ch*  THIS  IS  POSITIVELY 

*114*1 1  nt  t  uriitr,  I oni;c k t  rnn^tl*  rmlnl  Ion 

V>|»  «ro.  encraved  black  walnu 


THE 


NC'E  to  »st  ono  cl  thcio  m*«ai<trw.nt  UUle*.  TH  E_  EVANS i  “ 

|,f,t  cen.lrurtrd  and  nio%t  perfect  repealing  Ititlei  la  tar  Wolld.  It  I 
!»»-**  .  !---  -  Ti,  at  wulch  dLUuco  It  la  lnoro  accu- 

g.  iii?W  0  rk  lag  pVet  t  a  re  all  ttoi'lof  thu  flucst  quality,  ease  hardcue.1  and 

.  . . .it»U!ll»,  M  »  were  onal.led  to  nilrt'haSO  their  wbols  *toelt  of  over  *50.ouB  we'D'  “f  t*"*/**-* 

<s*Uill»S  hr.  abruj  oboca'sdO  each,  and  wlmn  pi  It  lot  11  Kot.l  they  can  net  bn  mirrhaaeil  a  rain  at  any  1  dor.  Order  no  VV  ■ 
rea.Uly.cU  It  for  $30  to  $*10.  TAKE  NOTICE,  we  \ 

kpoaU**  Kill..  VI  In’ll  harr.1,  a.  above  deerthrd.  catnuli,  heard  and  when  lull  relure" d  t*  «.  fcae  of  c.preaa 

3»me  TfrltllC"*.  Or  .onto,  0.  D..privlhg*of  nx.inm.suoll.upou  >'l'ur®Xa1i«t™md^“snU»i wtmarrd  wuhenic.  W*  alto 

cfiur^ca  In  ejne  TOT!  da  Hot  t*k«  H*  but  WO  d«>  ntit  Ml  nd  thw  wlico  sent  0,0.  I>*r  *  I  -u  ttr Rill"  fnrmutly  sold  for  $60, 

hi  vo  s  few  hundred  •!.„»«  «M  l»*k  bsrrsl l  BUbs  St  »U  oaobsnd  »  f* »  W  ll Jr  at  o-vuVak.  Urn-,  et  RMoadhigTooi; 
and  ll  tbc  moKi  bBAUliful  AmlnoonrAt«  w**Apou  lt>  the  Worltt.  Monry  by  P.Oa  •  r  .  .  ,  .......  fivrry  llldn  jju*r»otccd 

for  mloadlng. t.eU.  *1.00,  former  prlcojr,.  DO  Cgnto.  UM ;pr  « .  »  ms  “  ,wo*y..r«.  1  have 

nAvfArt  or  uioucy  refMosl«»d-  U  N  SO  LI  C  I TE  D  TESTIM  O  N  I  A  LS  I  ,,  th@  atti  Wri --l’Oilcr  anil  llaUnrtl.U  beata  llu*OI  NIL'*— 

atiet  CO  Balftlor,  .ton.  run  -Kit  Karson,  Or.  "  '  Lav.  u«rd  tho  e™.  m  o«....ratltion  v f  Tihii  -.‘in  thorn  whorevor  t 

J  Frank  Lock*,  Bumsmavilla,  M,  no.  ••  It  ahoo./lilu  ahouaos  lira  I  Icsnclsan  outs  whelo  Indians  ^  M  W  l  1  know  It  to  be  tno  best  Bifio  In  tha 

m“-T««naJflrk.  •*  1 1  la  tho  Stron^.t  Shoollng  Quu  I  ever  potto  m  y  shoulder,  and  as  for  accuracy  Itcan  i  bo  iiiti. 

markoL'^A.  u“vd,  of  Y.U.'  Sharp  Shooter..  W.  WU1  forfeit  *300  tfthi.  lUllo  a  »o«  «s  ■ r^pvr.ooted  maids 

TAKE  NOTICE.  This  target  M-aa  made  with  tho  Evan,  .hooting  off-hand  at  200  yards  '  x^io  otir  responsibility  wo  refer 

of  one  uilnuto,  and  wltflout  rsmovlt.  K  the  Kltto  from  the  Shoulder.  Of  course  ninch  liner  ahboth'S  omld  be  done  by  teklnK  UiM.  A»  «  w ,  L  u  N  Q  T 


t»  tint  ah.lt,  loads  and  cocks. 

- R  LAST  CH 

llkkcstfircilf  -a,  a.  - - - - - -  .  - 

)CK  AUvi  Higutcd  with  Sr«.1u»t«d  op  to  KO( 

i  lu  the  flock  A»  shown  In  wnrklmr  oarta  «:'o  All 


of  his  numerous  nephews  and  nieces  can  be. 
But  then,  we  will  not  be  crowded  out  again 
very  soon,  I  assure  you. 

We  must  begin  to  think  about  our  “Discus¬ 
sion”  again.  Next  week  a  subject  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  and  we  hope  also  to  be  able  to  tell 
what  the  prizes  are  to  be  for  those  water¬ 
melons. 


A  LETTER  PROM  UNCLE  ELM, 


l  .  £_  IM.  M  VJ  t— IB  w.  CJ  m  NINETY-EIGHT  YEARS 

ecEriC  Forthe  MERCHANT  on  our  NewPlanlg^  |F^  (g* 

For  the  MARKET  GARDENER  OCELfi® 
QEEnC  For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY  CEETH^ 

VLbyv  firnvi/n  hy  fnirgftlvftg  on  our  own  Farms  faFW 

t?"  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALL. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETH&SONS, SEED  GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:  Yes,  the 
huckleberry  letters  have  done  Uncle  Elm 
good.  Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  added  several 
names  to  my  list.  One  Cousin  writes  from 
Maryland:  “I  have  set  out  twenty  plants, 
and  have  cleared  away  around  twenty  more, 
and  manured  them  where  they  are  growing 
on  the  borders  of  a  pine  wood.”  This  is  just 
what  I  have  wanted  to  do  a  long  time,  but  I 
live  so  far  from  where  the  huckleberries  grow 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  do  it.  I  hope  I 
shall  hear  from  this  cousin  often,  and  I  shall 
watch  liis  experiment  with  the  same  interest 
that  I  feel  in  ours  here  on  the  experiment 
farm. 

One  Cousin  writes:  “I  would  like  to  see 
your  wild  garden.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to 
commence  one  1  We  have  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  wild  flowers  here,  and  if  acceptable 
I  would  liketc  send  you  some.” 

Of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  all  of  the 
Cousins  how  to  stock  a  wild  garden.  J ust 
choose  a  part  of  the  door-yard  that  is  partly 
shaded,  and  set  out  in  it  all  the  wild  flowers 
that  you  can  get.  Find  some  W ild  Clematis  and 
Virginia  Creeper  to  run  over  the  trees,  and  if 
you  have  plenty  of  room  a  wild  grape  vine  or 
two.  Of  course  you  will  want  some  ferns. 
Do  not  set  out  the  things  in  order,  but  plant 
them  so  that  they  will  appear  as  if  growing 
w  ild.  Have  a  few  paths  to  walk  in.  Some 
kinds  of  wild  flowers  will  not  grow  well  on 
common  soil,  and  for  such  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  some  soil  from  their  native  place. 

“  If  acceptable.”  Of  course  they  will  be 
acceptable.  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to 
receive  roots  or  seeds  of  wild  flowers  from  any 
Cousin.  I  have  my  eye  on  Amanda  and 
Maggie  Blanchard,  who  live  up  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  who  wrote  recently  :  “  There 
are  lots  of  wild  flowers  here;  some  places  on 
the  sides  of  the  bills  are  white  like  snow,  with 
flowers.”  What  a  nice  place  that  must  be. 
But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  them  to  Bend  me 
seeds  and  roots  of  these  wild  flowers  unless  I 
have  something  to  send  them  in  return.  Let 
us  see,  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  get  up  a  kind  of 
wild  flower  exchange!  Think  it  over,  cousins, 
and  some  of  you  suggest  a  plan.  I  have  not 
written  all  that  I  want  to  say,  but  I  must  stop 
for  my  letter  is  getting  too  long.  I  have  not 
got  through  with  you  yet,  Cousins. 

Uncle  Elm. 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  want  to  tell  the 
Cousins  about  the  Humming  Birds  that  are 
among  our  flowers:  if  two  happen  to  go  to 
the  same  bush,  not  flower,  they  will  com¬ 
mence  fighting  and  will  not  stop  until  one 
or  both  leave  the  yard.  Mamma  caught  one 
for  us  and  put  it  into  a  wire  fly  trap,  so  we 
could  see  it  in  differentlights;  it  wasaperfoct 
lx  a  lty  with  its  green  body  and  lirightred  neck. 
After  we  looked  at  it  as  long  as  we  wanted  to 
I  took  it  into  my  hands  to  let  it  go,  but  it 
would  not  fly;  they  all  said  I  had  hurt  it,  but 
mamma  said  “  No  !  put  it  here  on  this  stand, 
it  is  only  playing  *  possum,’  ”  and  just  as  soou 
as  I  took  my  hand  off;  it  flew  into  a  tree. 
Will  not  some  of  the  Cousins  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  they  have  learned  among  the  flowers 
this  year?  Your  niece, 

Wilkinson  Co,,  Ga.  Eula  May  Chapman. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  have  written  you.  I  have  been 
standing  back  and  listening  to  what  the  rest 
had  to  say.  We  came  very  near  not  getting 
our  garden  plowed  this  Spring.  It  was  too 
late  to  plant  the  watermelon  seeds.  We  will 
plant  them  next  year.  We  are  going  to  try 
Fall  plowing  this  year.  The  wheat  is  all  in 
the  bam.  The  crop  averages  about  25  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  We  planted  a  dozen  wild 
blackberry  bushes  this  Spring;  only  three 
grew.  We  will  try  again  this  Fall.  Have 
we  any  California  cousins  ?  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  them.  Thistles. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Va. 


THE  15  BEST  VARIETIES, 

Including  LOVETT’S  NEW  WHITE,  the  coming  Wheat 


wfahw  ■■  ■  I  ■■  I  I  unusually  productive,  excellent  for  Willing,,  large,  beautiful 
brrry,  and  the  hardiest  variety  in  cultivation.  Large  Pucker,  'i~>  els.;  Found.  SI,  post-paid. 
Other  varieties,  {51.75  per  Imshel  up.  SEND  AT  ONCE  for  the  most  Complete  and  descriptive  Circular  lu 
the  trade.  It  is  Mailed  Fkke  to  All. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO.,  129  and  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  1 
TRF.KN.  Hcadcjuartei'*  for 

the  unrivalled  New  Cumnt 


VINES 


FAY’S  PROLIFIC 


_  _  _  _  •  Thoroughbred  LAND  and 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredouia,  New  York. 


a  Specialty 
Free  Catalogues. 


Low  Prices.  Mailin 

WATER  FOWLS 


OAKLAND  NURSERIES! 


Educational 


FO  It  FA  L  L  *  SPRING.  Ear  ore  stock  of  A  pple, 
Peach  and  Flu  m  Trees, Grune  VincM.Cn  mints, 
Gooseberries,  Gregg  an  1  tin  in  ninth  Cluster 
Raspberries, Strn wherry  Plants, otc  Wholesale 
and  retail  Catalogue,  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
BOWMAN  &  BKECKRILL,  Donnelsville,  Clark  Co..O. 


RUTGERS  COLLEGE 


[Chartered  as  "  Queen's  College’’  In  1770.1 
New  Brunswick,  N.  .T.,  1  hour  from  N  York,  on  Pa.  RR. 
Year  begin* ie.euinl'-  tltion  fot  admixRton)  Sept.  20, 18S2. 
A  thoroughly  equipped  College  Seventeen  suc¬ 
cessful  professors:  no  inexperienced  tutors. 
Requirement*  for  adml-cuon,  those  of  la*  best  New 
England  colleges.  Classical  course,  full  and  thorough. 
Honors  in  the  liitercolleglftteoontcsts.  Best  methods. 
Full  illustrative  colleutiotis  of  coin*,  photographs, 
plnmc  etc.  Ample  provision  for  electives,  with 
prescribed  work.  In  .Junior  and  Senior  years. 

SCIENTIFIC  DEPART  tIBNT. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATECOLUGETOPROMOTE 
AGRICULTURE  ANO  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

A  practical  Scientific  School  of  high  grade.  Two 
courses,  *'  Engineering  and  Mechanic*"  and  "Agri¬ 
culture  aud  Chemistry”— Including  in  addition  to 
Mathematic*,  pure  and  applied,  and  the  Natural  8el 
ences,  the  careful  study  of  English  Literature  and 
Composition,  French,  Herman,  History,  Metaphysics 
and  Political  Economy. 

Thorough  work  with  constant  Jleld-proctlce  In  En¬ 
gineering  and  surveying.  Careful  laboratory  work 
in  Chemistry,  with  full  apparatus  for  each  student. 

state  Agricultural  Experiment,  station  and  College 
Farm  of  UM  acres  In  successful  <  menu  Ion  under  di¬ 
rection  of  FrofrMKiir  George  It.  Cook,  Lh,  D,, 
Vice-President,  1  d ustruiii  in  k  udcziGi  the  theory 
and  economic  practice  of  farming. 

Tuition  reasonable.  Forty  {state  Sclioin rxliipH 
free;  eight  of  them  now  vacant,  t  •  ho  illled  tu  fi.ro 
September  20th.  Bull  in  formation  in  catalogue. 

Almost  without  exception  graduates  who  desired 
occupation  Ua\  e  at  onco  obtained  p routable  positions 
In  professional  scientific  work,  while  other*  have 
found  their  Interest  In  the  (ueccxsful  practice  of  1m 
prov<  d  and  scientific  r arming.  For  catalogue,  or  any 
information,  address  ,S ecrrtu'U  II ti-tffr-rg  College. 
MERRILL  EDWARDS  GATES  Pli.D.,  I.L.P.,  President. 


15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  descriptive  priced 

Catalogue  of 


for  Autumn  planting  is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

Lily  of  The  Valley  Pips 

FOR  FLORISTS, 

A  SPECIALTY. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark— As  I  have  not  seen 
any  letters  from  this  part  of  the  country  I 
will  try  to  write  one.  I  am  14  years  old.  We 
take  the  Rural  and  like  it  very  much.  The 
letters  from  the  Cousins  especially  please  me. 
1  would  like  to  correspond  with  some  of  them. 
I  planted  the  holly  hock  seeds  that  you  sent; 
they  are  growing  very  nicely.  We  have  a 
small  patch  of  peanuts,  but  I  guess  they  are 
on  too  wet  ground  to  do  much  good ;  we  raised 
quite  a  number  last  year.  We  have  a  small 
orchard.  We  keep  six  cows;  I  milk  four  and 
father  two.  We  sell  the  cream.  We  raised 
nearly  SOO  chickens  this  Summer.  Your  niece, 

Dixon  Co.,  Neb.  Nellie  R.  Isom. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  am  such  a  littles 
boy,  and  have  so  much  to  do  and  go  to  school, 
that  I  don’t  get  much  time  to  write.  I  got 
my  melon  seeds  all  right,  but  there  were  only 
live  seeds,  and  of  them  only  three  grew,  but 
they  are  doing  well.  I  got  the  prize  for  spell¬ 
ing  in  my  class  last  Winter,  and  atn  trying 
for  it  again  this  Summer.  I  am  nine  years 
old ;  am  a  farmer’s  boy,  and  like  the  farm 
very  much.  I  think  I  will  be  a  gardener 
when  I  get  to  be  a  man.  I  milk  the  cows  and 
feed  the  chicks  and  pick  berries.  I  have  a 
large  dog  named  Carl.  Your  nephew, 

Cltntie  H.  Wolger. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— This  is  my  second 
attempt  to  write  as  my  other  letter  reached 
the  waste-basket,  I  suppose.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  have  been  doing  this  Summer 
I  help  mamma  do  all  the  housework,  and  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  when  it  is  cool,  I 
work  in  the  garden.  I  pulled  all  of  the  weeds 
out  of  the  Rural  corn,  and  it  is  looking  nice. 
The  squashes  are  looking  nice  and  I  think  they 
will  soon  be  in  bloom.  We  milk  four  cows; 
I  milk  two  and  papa  two.  I  have  four  calves 
which  I  feed  on  milk.  I  planted  some  flower- 
seeds,  but  it  was  so  cold  they  did  not  come  up. 

Your  niece,  Lizzie  Albrecht. 

Grant  Co.,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  was  seven  years  old 
last  May.  I  go  to  school  this  Summer  for 
the  first  time — have  read  my  second  reader 
through.  I  have  a  long  bed  in  the  garden, 
containing  some  asters,  zinnias  and  mari¬ 
golds,  also  some  radishes  and  onions.  I  am 
going  to  try  and  raise  some  top  onions  to  sell 
next  year.  Papa  gave  me  two  White  Ele¬ 
phant  potatoes  that  came  from  the  one  sent 
him  from  the  Rural  last  year.  The  Tona- 
wanda  Valley  and  Cuba  R.ailroad  has  just 
been  finished  through  our  village. 

Your  nephew,  Eddie  Taylor. 

Alleghany  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

Uncle  Mark: — I  see  that  J  antes  Lee  wishe 
to  correspond  with  me,  but  as  hi9  address  was 
not  published  in  full  I  cannot  write  to  him 
directly,  but  if  he  will  adflress  me  at  Freder- 
icktown,  Ohio,  I  will  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  him.  We  are  sorry  that  the  hollyhocks 
did  not  come  up,  as  we  have  but  one  color  of 
double  ones.  Wheat  is  a  good  crop  this  year, 
but  corn  is  poor.  Allen  C.  Martin. 

Fredericktown.  O. 


[CHESTER  is  destine!  to  he  the  one 
great  Str.iwl.erry  of  the  future.  So  say 
all  who  have  seen  our  beds  in  fruiting  the 
past  two  years.  IM&nts  net  now 
JiUHL  We  have  a  number  of  bctls 
1  lifl  Til  them,  strong  and  well 
>-  H|f  IBM  half  enough  plants  to 
it  Wlf  I  I  n  Spring.  Qrdcr  early, 
s  II  ■  I  1 1  nine.  There  are  at  least 


Orders  will  receive  prompt 

So,  berry  as  prolific  as 
beautiful  as  the  Cum- 
the  best  berry  under 
always  sure  to  produce 
\  I  r  ft  even  on  light, 
1 1  L  V"  should  see  our 
|  1 1  ored  plate,  show- 
l  ■  V  row  in  full  fruit- 


dry,  sandy  soil,  ILJ)  1 1*  |J 
beautifully  cob  I  M  ft 
ingone  foot  of  a  mJ  I  %/  W 
lng,  berries  ripe  and  half  ripe, 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


I  HOPE  that  some  of  the  young  folks  will 
“try  their  hand”  at  poultry  keeping,  after 
the  instructions  that  have  been  given  on  tnis 
page  and  on  other  pages  of  the  Rural,  this 
year.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  busy  one’s  self  about,  and  children 
especially  are  apt  to  get  uneasy  if  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  so  poultry  keeping,  on  a  small 
scale,  is  just  the  thing  to  take  up  their  time. 
More  than  that  it  is  profitable.  I  have  just 
been  reading  about  what  a  little  girl  about  14 
years  old  did  at  poultry  keeping.  She  com¬ 
menced  the  year  with  12  hens  and  a  rooster, 
which  cost  $15,  and  her  other  expenses  for 
the  year  ammounted  to  $48. 46  or  $63.46  in  all. 
That  was  the  debtor  side,  She  sold  127  dozen 
eggs  at  25c.  which  together  with  the  fowls  sold 
brought  her  $87.05  so  that  she  made  $23.50 
clear  profit,  and  besides  she  had  on  hand  to 
begin  the  new  year  with,  the  old  rooster  and 
12  young  hens.  "We  shall  hope  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  Cousins,  on  this  matter  latter. 


FREE  CATALOGUE  gives  a  full  description  of  this  and  all 
the  other  best  sorts.  Bidvrell.  Fine!'.  Mount  Vernon.  Sharpless,  a vd 
many  others.  HALE  BROTHERS,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Chester  Strawberry  Plants  75e.  doz. 
21  per  Kjp.  Valuable  Information  In 
free  Catalogue.  Address  F.  I,  8  A  (J  15 

dr  SON,  Wethersfield,  t’oun. 


[One  mile  west  front  Notre-Pamo  University.) 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN. 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Conducted  by  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross.  The  Academic 
Course  la  thorough  in  the  Preparatory,  Senior  and 
Classical  Grades.  Music  Department,  on  the  plan  of 
the  best  Conservatories  of  Europe,  1*  undercharge 
of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers.  It  comprises  a  large 
Music  Iiall  and  28  separate  rooms  for  Instruments, 
studio  modeled  on  the  great  Art  Schools  of  Europe. 
Dm  wing  mid  Fainting  from  life  and  the  Antique. 
Building  commodious;  ample  accommodations  for 
250 pupils.  For  full  particulars  apply  for  catalogue 
to  MOTHER  SUPERIOR  ST.  MARY’S,  Notiie-Damk 
P.O.,  Ind 


SRAM  SIBLEY& GO. 

'WTURNIP 


CROP 

SEND  FORlpIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO 

CATALOGUE  ‘jK  179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

AND  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

PRICE  LIST  200-206  Randolph  St.Chlcago,  III 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.  A  complete  college  course 
for  women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music,  and 
a  preparatory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

S.  I,.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 


Pi£ceU»ncou.$ 


Dobbins’  Starch  Polish, 

funUfnA  CLAIMED  An  imPurta,,t  ais* 

HU W JJA jmmEJ covery  by  which 

that  beautiful  fin- 
ish  peculiar  to  fine 

#MmI  ftilll  Ask  your  Grocer, 


I  hope  one  of  the  Cousins  living  at  Centra- 
lia.  Ill.,  will  not  blame  us  for  not  printing  his 
or  her  letter  post-marked  as  above.  The  en¬ 
velope  came  all  nicely  sealed,  but  it  contained 
nothing,  and  it  was  not  “April  Fool”  day 
either. 


POT  CROWN 

.MANCHESTER 

X^TRAWBERRY  lUAtfTS. 

AIsoXm-tKY  QtTEENt^HtlMO,  III  DWELL, 
FINCH’S  PISL  SHlimiHTYfSY,  MT.  VERNON, 
and  all  the  ieittlitnff^rurlfcUcs,  both  ’new,  and  old. 
Mend  for  pamphU^wying'  honest  descriptions  with 
URistratlons^jpee.  \ 

jr.  O VETT^Ittlo  Silver*  N.  J*. 


One  of  the  Cousins,  Libbie  C.  Jones  of 
Cohocton,  N.  Y.  would  like  to  have  some  of 
the  Southern  cousins  send  her  a  cotton  boll 
just  as  it  is  picked  from  the  plant. 


Will  “  Enterprise”  who  sent  some  plum  pits 
of  the  wild  plum  please  accept  my  thanks. 


J.  B.  BOBBINS, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


If  any  of  the  cousins  wishes  to  know  an¬ 
other’s  addresB  in  order  to  correspond  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  give  it.  I  prefer  to  do  this 
rather  than  to  give  the  full  address  with  the 
letters.  My  services  a  re  al  ways  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Rural  Young  Folks. 


AYER’S 

AGUE  CURE 


wlUUU 

trOuunrFiLKS  that  DeBlNtFH  PILE  REMEDY 
falls  to  cure.  Prepared  by  -LP.  MILLER,  M.D.,  1(16  Arch 
Et.  Phila.,  Pa.  N<m  genuine  urithoul  hilt  signature.  Send 
tor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  S 1 . 


IS  WARRANTED  to  cure  all  eases  of  malarial 
disease,  such  as  Fever  aud  Ague,  intermittent  or  Chill 
Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  Bilious  Fever 
and  Liver  Complaint,  lu  caso  of  failure,  after  due 
trlul,  dealers  arc  authorized  by  our  circular  of  July 
1st,  1882,  to  refund  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


iu  tbl*(^yiK  t'rvnte  CAjX. 

le  type  v  . 

lecaet  new  WirOBIOvSwl*  10c.  14  pks.Sl 
r,0  per  rent.  1‘Iciu.o  .end  SOe  forAgi-nt'a 
iilt1,,  Premium  1.1-1  tr.  blank  Cicdi  at 
itOltD  «  AIUI  1Y0UK8.  Xorlhtoril.CiHin, 


Ottr  club  was  not  very  well  represented  in 
the  Fair  Number,  was  it?  Did  anyone  see  any 
stray  epistles  or  notes  or  “Discussion”  topics 
among  those  numerous  pages?  No,  they 
were  not  there,  and  U.  M.  is  just  as  sorry  that 
we  couldn’t  have  had  a  whole  page  as  any  one 


nholpfculp.  MOKTI 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
tree.  Address  Hollott  ft  Oe.,  Portland,  Maine. 


fMltCHELp)  j  [(WAGON, 


^ijL'rGEl 


Exclusive  Territory  mid  Extra  Terms  given/*  Send  for  circulars 

to  Au  1>.  WOdTUlNiJTON  As  CO.  ““  " 


Hartford,  (  onn 


^r«rrv*jr< 


,  .  .. 

■  CAffTON.  &Nft>.  '  V~T 


d f  ,\ i” ZZLTZt  luauaKCU.  JLta«  LKHJXl  111  SUO- 

^ldL°^H"1Lf.or  SSJ’fS*  Sl?.yeu  E'’ery 


PERSONALS. 

Isabella,  ex-Queen  of  Spain,  has  grown 
tired  of  the  French  capital,  and  is  going  back 
to  her  old  realm. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  gone  to  the  Catskills  in 
search  of  rest  and  quiet.  He  will  go  thence 
to  Canada,  and  probably  to  Chicago,  return¬ 
ing  to  this  city  in  September. 

Upon  the  heels  of  the  report  that  the  Czar 
of  Russia  never  rides .  out  without  an  escort 
comes  the  announcement  that  the  imperial 
family  will  spend  the  coming  Winter  in  St. 
Petersburg,  where  court  festivities  will  be  re¬ 
sumed. 

A  brother  of  President  Garfield  has  lived 
for  many  years  in  northern  Michigan  on  a 
small  and  sterile  farm.  The  Grand  Haven 
papers  say  that  he  is  now  building  a  fine 
house  and  bam  with  money  given  him  by 
Mrs.  Garfield. 

Mrs.  Browne,  mother  of  the  late  “Artemu3 
Ward,”  resides  in  a  tasteful  cottage  in  Water 
ford,  Me.  She  is  a  fine-looking  lady,  about 
70  years  of  age,  and  possesses  charming  con¬ 
versational  powers.  She  enjoys  the  calls  of 
her  numerous  visitors,  and  exhibits  with 
pride  a  register  containing  the  autographs  of 
hundreds  of  persons  from  all  the  States 
and  from  many  foreign  lands  who  have,  for 
at  least  a  few  moments  each,  been  her  guests. 
- - 

***  “  Men  condemn  in  others  what  they 
practice  themselves.”  Those  who  practice  the 
use  of  Kidney- Wort  never  condemn  its  use  by 
others,  but  commend  it  to  all  affected  with 
piles,  dyspepsia,  constipation  and  all  other 
diseases  resulting  from  a  disordered  state  of 
kidneys,  liver  or  bowels. — Ado. 


KmpUmttttjS  amt  plachlmry. 


A  mill  that  will  grind  fifty  to  sixty  bunbolsof  Apples 
per  hour,  combined  with  a  press  that  will  press  Sev¬ 
enty  live  pal  Ions  ut  n  pressing.  Do  not  fall  ro  send  for 
our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery 
manufactured  by  the  J 


HIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPORATION. 

Hlggon  uni,  tit.  U.  S.  A. 

d  Manufacturer8  of  Agricultural  Implements  of  every 

GALVANIZED 

Cable  Fence  Strand. 

The  only  fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time 
CATTLE  PROOF— FIRE  PROOF. 

NO  BARBS. 

PHILIP  8.  JUSTICE  Sc  CO., 

11  No  ,  FUlli  St.,  Pltllit,,  Pn. 


MATTHEWS’  !!fLDL  > 

The  standard  ©I  America  yy 

Admitted  by  leading  Seeds-  fd  -g, 

men  and  Market  Gardeners  -S~ 

every  where  to  bo  the  most  per- 
feet  and  reliable  Drill  in  use.  -  _  — j 
Send  for  circular.  Manufac-  ““tes — ** 
tured  only  by 

EVERETT  «&  SMALL.  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  OSBORN 


gmpltmentii  »ui  psttilntig. 


The  Lion  Ensilage  and  Feed  Gutter. 


Combining  the  lat¬ 
est  Improvements. 

THE best  Ensilage 
and  Feed  Cotter 
Man  ofactl  red. 

For  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Ad- 
idress 

Tttr 

Bklciter  &  Taylor 
Ag'l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 


AWARDED 


GOLD  MEDAL 

by  the 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Miii 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  in  1B31 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Faw  Mills,  Gang  Edgera.  Lath  Machines,  Hub 
ad  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul- 
.eys.  Couplings,  Gearing,  Grist  and  Flour  Mill# 
Send  for  Special  Circular  of  our  No.  1  P'—G  -tion 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma- 
C7  mery.  Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 

LANE  «fc  BODLEY  CO., 

•John  X-  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O, 


Established  ift«. 

Sm#  Simpson  &  Gault  M’fg  Cc. 

A  (STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 

7WuJ|  _  MARKUS  on  HR 

UfJ  Queen  of  the  South 

U  1,1  PORTABLE  FARM  MILLS 

BfiUn  Fur  Stank  Feed  or  Meal  for 
iufjp,'  J  Family  use. 

|PC1  o-c^er  2-0,000  Soli. 
*5  AU  kinds  of  Mill  Machinery. 

CINCINNATI,  0. 

™“jp  CORN 

^iSHELLER  l 

^  wj  (WVkmVi  Patent.) 

L  ^iQjtVill  shell  one  bushel  of 
s  ,  .-•T  Corn  in  4  minutes. 

dj  Write  for  circulars  and  full 
jV,y  7)  particulars  to  manufacturers, 

Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

Il  HS  LEHXGHTOtf,  PA. 

B’eeci  your  Stoo.li 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  .Farm, 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO..  Limited 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO,, 

■vrdi.  00-D  t  GIVK  mo  ?otl*  pt„ 

M  add  WOUld'nt  giVe  f.fV,  MANUFACTURES  OF 

*°e>e^ValeW8<W' 

Gibbs’  Imperial 

\  ***  'jo **  *<* 

OHIO  CHILLED  PLOWS. 


ijr  75,000  in  use. 

10,000  already  sold  this  season. 

‘  JJ'S  Capacity  100  I’Iowh  a  dav.  Every  Plow  war_ 

K1  ranted  in  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Plows  for  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  soil.  All  parts 
interchangeable  In  either  Steel,  Cast  or  Chilled  Iron. 


£3?~  Seud  for  Circulars. 

BTJCHER.  Of! BBS  &,  CO.,  Canton  Ohio 

Kit  A  N(  II  OFFICES  :—W,B.  A  W.  D.Merrlman,  Baltimore,  v,i.;  Sooble,  Harrison  &  Co..  Pittsburg,  P 

Grahani  Rin  epi  &  Passmore, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  T.  Cornice,  Indianapolis,  In 
_ ™  •  *  (Joucher  Milwaukee,  wla  ;  Goucher  &  Du  Long,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


— - - — — _ _  _  ~  »  •  •  ___  _  *  uni,  in  ■  mi. 

Mitchell,  Lewis  &  C®.,  Racine, Wis.,(j.S.4. 


PLOW  SULKY. 

hA»«rite<nn>  al*  kind.?°f  plows  and  every  condition  of 
lr°ift  iftUr!^«,VVlifocti?iU  of  CtotWay  Machine#.  Saves 

trail,  laDOr.  ttDU  in  AHrillv  Imtruunu)  IKu  I. ...... 


.12*  illwMlratpiJ  Circular 
Address  C.LtM.t,  JL  CO..  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Also  Manufacturer#  of  Lawm'Vlow,"^ VlowT,"  Ac. 

AP  HIJILLY  /T 

01  bKR  without  Sugar.  F.VAP-  - 

U  ocf  U M  J  l-,ICE  fU!,t<’ri  and  with  *5< '  | 

less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known. 

THOUSANDS  in  cise.  fej-d 

Bond  postal  for  _ , _  SS  o 

Descriptive  clreu  _  w;  ^  d 

l:-r«|  and  Teatlmo- 


MANDFAOTDKERS  OF 


FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGN 


FAltM  MACHINE  1 
COMPANY,  ' 
Bellows  Fall#,  vt. 


Platform  Spring  Wagon#,  Three  Spring  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Buggies,  Phaitons,  Sewing  machine  Wagons,  Buckbourds. 

m  ITCH  EL  1<,  LEWIS  A  CO.,  Raelne,  Wit, 


Implemetttjs  a»d  Parttitwirg. 


PSTHE  AETNA 

Fruit  Drier 

Dries  all  kinds  of  fruit  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
Evaporator.  He  tains  the  natural  fruit,  flavor,  leaving 
it.  In  the  finest  condition  for  market..  Has  all  the  lat¬ 
est  Improvements.  All  sizes  for  family  or  factory 
use.  Bend  Postal  for  Circulars  and  Price  L'st. 

Prices  the  lowes:. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.. 

Bellows  Fulls,  Vt. 


!Uw 


The  Choral  Choir. 

A  NEW  CHURCH  MUSIC  BOOK. 
By  W.  O.  PERKIN. 

DITSON  .%  CO.  take  pleasure  In  Introducing  to  the 
public  their  now  Choir  Book  for  1382-183.1.  Not  only  a 
Choir  Book,  but  a  Singing  Class  and  Convention  Book. 
Not  only  these,  but  a  capital  collection  of  easy  Glee 
and  Song  muste,  of  Hymn-tune  and  Anthem-music, 
easy,  pleasing,  and  thoroughly  musical.  Just  our. 

would  be  well  to  send  for  a  copy  for  examination. 

PRICE  SI. 00. 

The  Peerless. 

A  New  Singing  School  and  Conven¬ 
tion  Book. 

By  W.  0.  PERKINS. 

While  the  Chornl  Choir  Is  one  of  the  best  of 
Singing  Class  Books.  It  seems  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  those  who  prefer  to  use  a  cheaper,  lighter 
and  small  r  book.  The  IV«*rless  Is  similar  In  ar¬ 
rangement  and  uunllty  to  Its  larger  companion,  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  its  size  and  In  the  number  of  pieces  of 
a  kind  which  It  contains.  Beginners  cannot  Imt  be 
delighted  at  the  large  number  of  very  e»sv  and  very 
pretty  exercises  and  songs  PRICE  7-»  CTS.  Send 
early  for  specimen  copy. 

Mulled  to  any  address  for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DIT80N  &  CO.,  8+3  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  CENTS'  AGENTS!  AGENTS!  Wanted  for  the  New 
Book,  "Our  Lost  Explorers.”  A  full  and  authentic  uceountof  tin 

JEANNETTE 

lly  OHlt'cr  Newcomb  and  otlicr  survivor*. 
ruoTooirAPiuc  A  r%  a  loo 

Pout  it  a  its.  li\  I  9  Ilt.USTHAtions. 

(#etthcbe«t,  don't  bt*  h  limlmjrirud  i>v  imitulijiiH* 

3E3  3L  PEDITION 

20  copies  u  day  .old  l>y  It .  ,>  eunrimer..  Send  loi 
rirculnrs,  terms,  and  agency  to  American  PnMi-hlng  Co., 
Hartford.  Boston.  Chicago,  or  Cincinnati,  ifintion  tins  )ia/vr 


lirilfENGUND  CONSERVATORY  OF 
K  I-  M/MIICir &SCHOOLOF  ENGLISH 
Il  I  TV  RlUalu  BRANCHES.LANGUAGES, 
I  1  LI!  ARTS,  ELOCUTIONS  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

I  in  lir splendidly  furnished. 

HlIRfll'INTHE  HEART  OF  BOSTON. 

RARE  ADVANTAGES, LOW  RATES. 
I  III  111  LSEND FOR  CIRCULAR.  E.TOURJEL 

Agents  Wanted  for  DAYS  of  the 

SON  of  MAN. 

Dr.  March's  Croat  WORK  Just  Out. 

The  result  of  years  of  patient  study  ami  travel.  A  book  to 
charm  the  yminff.  delight  the  old,  interest  the  student ;  a  hook 
for  everybody.  The  style  u  cleg-ant  and  forcible;  the  lan- 
gau^e  pure  and  ple-o-itig.  Finely  and  appropriate  I  v  illustrated, 
artistic  binding  Comrnendctl  by  the  press  and  dergv.  W  ill 
sell  on  sight  A  K«ro  Opportunity  for  Ladies.  Ministers, 
Students,  Teachers  and  others  wanting  raying  employment. 
Address  Jf.  C.  McCURDY  Jk  CO.,  Uhilodelphiu,  Pa* 


CARD  Jin  LARGE  CDCC 
V  U  Ch  r  mu  os  (i  J-  &  Ciirmnos  pnf  £ 

with  thn  People's  Mag.vzi.se.  The  most  magnlflectit 
pronuum  aver  given,  and  one  of  the  beat  magazines 
published.  Only  80  cents  a  year.  (Sample  sent  free 
‘w  ■  §Sfnt  stamp,  or  ;i  months  for  in  cents. 

rs  \\  AN r ED,  Sena  2.i  cents  for  complete  out- 
nt«  * nclnalug  all  the  eliromos.  Money  returned  it  not 
satisfied. 

J  lTA  MONTH  and  board  In  your  own  comity.  Men 
tiPTr  1  or  ladles.  Pleasant  buslnesss.  Address 

PEOPLE'S  MAGAZINE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ch romos  2 


FREE 


sell  on  sight  A  Kurc  Opportunity 
Students,  Teachers  and  others  wanting 

Address  J.  C.  McCURDY  Jk  CO., 


iiltidelphln.  Pa* 


tQOLD  MEDAL,  PAEI8,  1878. 

BAILER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

■Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oilbasbeen  removed.  Itbas three 
timet  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  at 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

.  BAKER  A  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


An  Kngliah  Veterinary  surgeon  and  nnsmist.  now 
traveling  In  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse 
and  Cattle  Powdera  Bold  he  to  are  worthier  trash,  lie 
says  at  Sbsrtliin’s  Oooditioa  Powdcra  are  absolutely 
pure  and  Immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will 
make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan'#  Oends  non  iWdera.  Dose, 
one  teaspoon  rut  toone  pin  (food.  Bold  everywhere,  or«cnl 
by  taall  for  eight  letter  stamps.  1.  8.  JOIINSON  &  OO- 
Btjgton,  Mass  .  formerly  Bangor  Me 

A  STIRTLINfi  ILLUSION! 
The  Enchanted  Spheres. 

“ Is  11  Spiritualism  or  Mesmerism  T  Tt  will  amuse 
you,  and  puzzle  your  friends.  A  art  of  the  Spheres 
sent  prepaid,  with  full  instructions,  for  sik- 

IDEA  I.  NOVELTY  CO., 

_  _ 1 1 J  Howard  St.,  Akron,  O. 

d>  7  7  7 a  *>ar  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
T  1  *  1  AddreM  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


An  urchin  being  rebuked  for  wearing  out 
his  stockings  at  the  toes,  replied  that  it 
couldu’t  be  helped— “toe  wriggles  and  heels 
didn’t.” 

“Young  Man,”  said  a  landlord  to  a  new 
guest — “young  man,  we  always  eat  bread 
cru9ts  and  cheese  rinds  here.”  To  which  the 
young  man  respondel,  “Just  so;  and  I  am 
leaving  all  these  on  purpose  for  you.” 

Mistrkss  r  “Come,  Bridget,  bow  much 
longer  are  you  going  to  be  filling  that  pepper¬ 
box?”  Bridget  la  fresh  importation  from 
where  they  don’t  use  pepper-castors) :  “Shure, 
ma’am,  and  it’s  meself  can’t  say  how  long  it’ll 
be  takin’  me  to  git  all  this  stuff  in  the  thing 
through  the  little  holes  in  the  top.” 

Tkacher:  “What  is  a  score?”  Pupil:  “The 
number  of  runs  made  at  a  cricket- match.  ’ 
Teacher:  “No,  no;  what  I  mean  is,  bow'  much 
does  a  score  signify  numerically?  What  idea 
does  it  give  you?  That  is  to  say,  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  I  had  a  score  of  horses,  what 
would  3  ou  think?'’  Pupil:  “Please,  sir,  I  should 
think  you  was  stuffin’  me.” 

Major  Briggs  hired  a  lively  horse  the  other 
day  to  take  a  little  exercise.  He  got  more 
exercise  than  he  wanted;  and  as  he  limped  to 
the  side  of  the  road  to  rest  himself,  a  kind 
friend  asked  rim,  “  What  did  you  come  down 
so  quick  for?  "—“What  did  I  come  down  so 
quick  for  ?  Did  you  see  anything  up  in  the 
air  for  me  to  hold  on  to  ?  ”  he  asked  grimly. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Given  up  by  Doctors. 

“Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Godfrey  i*  up  and 
at  work,  and  cured  by  so  simple  a  remedy  ? 

“I  assure  yrou  it  is  true  that  he  is  entirely 
cured,  and 'with  nothing  but  Hop  Bitters; 
and  only  10  days  ago  his  doctors  gave  him 
up  Bnd  said  he  must  die  1”  “W  ell-a-day  '  That  s 
remarkable!  1  will  go  this  day  and  get  some 
for  my  poor  George— 1  know  bops  are  good.’  _ 

How  to  Get  Sick.— Expose  yourself  day 
and  night,  eat  too  much  without  exercise, 
work  too  hard  without  rest,  doctor  all  the 
time,  take  all  the  vile  nostrums  advertised, 
and  then  you  will  want  to  know, 

ITow  to  Get  Well.— Which  is  answered 
in  three  w  ords— Take  Hop  Bitters!— Adu. 


Cl 
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Not  too  Private. 

Driver  (pointing  to  box-seat).— “  Here  ye  are,  gents!  Room  for  one  more!  Private  car 
riage  to  th’  Fair  Grounds.”  _ _ 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


OO  -  22X  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

cc-  r-  _  of  Horse. 


GRAPE  VINES, 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  TREES. 

Headquarters  for  the  Unrivaled  New  Currant, 

FAYS’  PROLIFIC. 

Thoroughbred  Land  and  Water  Fowls. 

Catalogues  ready. 

GEO.  JOS*f'EL.\  N. 

Freilonia,  N.  1'. 

KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

PULVERIZER 

iCWsirmu  rx|\\  v’Jm  wnofiut  age.  Saves 
^  !  j r/o  per  Cent,  of  Libor,  ^nd 

■  !  castor  oi  drill, in^onB-tendi 

Itm-'fc  c®'’  s'  v* 
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Ccc* 
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of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


Power  suited  for  Running  j§[- 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work.  .  34-- 

Cy  Write  for  Circulars.  Address  '  ~ 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwich,  Ill. 

T  e  Union  Grain  Drill, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


EVANS  &  FOOS 


Planter  I'or  1SS3. 


SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THIS  EVANS 

TWO-HORSE  CORN  PLANTER. 

Triple  and  Two-Section  Harrows, 

One-Horse  Corn  Drills,  Etc. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


iipt  a 


ENSILAGE. 

Ross  Big  Giant  ana 
Little  Giant  Cutters. 
)  '  Specials  "  for  Ensll- 
dlage.  Stock  Raisers, 
Ac.  Guaranteed  su 
pertor  to  every  other. 
Immense  Strength 
•Wight  and  Capacity. 
Will  cut  2  to  4  times  as 
last  n*  nuy  other,  have 
the  Korn  patent  SAFE¬ 
TY  FLY  WHEEL.  EX 
_  TEN8IBLK  JOINTS, 

CONVEX  GEARS,  RING  ROLLERS.  Ac.  The  tlNLV 
Cutters  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  and  cut  rast. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
B.  W\  ROSS  &  CO..  Fulton,  N.  \. 
t3T  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TTilT 


.A.  IS"  ew  Departure  in  Grain  Drills. 

The  onlv  drill  in  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  ride  nnd  see  his  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  control  the  machine.  No  Gear  Wheels.  Feed  is  placed  directly  on  tite 
Axie  4  POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  in  the  market  that  will 
sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and  not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address 
the  Manufacturers. 

HA.IIT,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co,  Peoria,  Ill. 


PIIF^SR*  GltATERS.  EEEVATORS  Ptmrs 

New  York  City  Office.  62  Vesey  St. _ 


X  Gl  lliri  _ 

- - ....  MAHER  &  GROSH  S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE 

;lMia,ifc^:a .  asas  ffi’SW  ?«*• 
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NEW  YORK  SEED  DRILL, 

(Matthew’s  patent.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

higganum:  htf’g  corporation, 

Higganurn,  Conn.f  U,S.  A, 


■■  -  AHm 
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UiE.VIDEKUta.VBl 

NEARLY  400  NOW  ON  HAND, 

The  Iiarjrest  and  Most  Select  Stud  ever 

collected,  and  making  it  possible  to 

SEE  MORE  FINE  SPECIMENS  IN  A  DAY 
than  one  could  see  in  their  native  country 

iu  months.  ...  , 

Come  and  see  for  yourselves.  Visitors  always 
welcome,  whether  they  desire  to  purchase  or  not. 
Carriage  at  depot.  Telegraph  at  Wayne,  with 
private  Telephone  connection  with  Oaklawn*  bend 
tor  Catalogue  •-a.” 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

Buckeye  Force  Feed 


GRAIN  DRILL. 

ALSO 

THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

Combined  Force  Feed  Grain  and 

FttRTIMZUIC  DHlIiL. 

AS  IMPROVED  FOR  1881. 

Over  100,000  Now  In  Use. 

The  Buckeye  has  the  largest,  sale  of  any  (Jralu  Drill 
in  the  world,  and  they  are  pronounced  by  all  to  be  tne 
most  iter  feet  Sbedini.  Machines  In  the  country.  No 
Grain  Drill  ever  made  midi  UN  ivkusal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  Is  the  best  forco*f<Hid  in  the  market.  Our  her* 
tilizer  Howerhiusa  positive fon*u-fecd  aiul  has  tio  equal, 
bend  for  our  circular  giving  tlhistTatious  of  new  Un- 
provemente.  Address  1*.  I*.  .11  AM  A  to.. 

8prtu«llel<l,  Ohio. 

Branch  Offices,  216  N.  Broad  Ht..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

lltli  bt  and  Clarke  Avo..  KL  Louis,  Mo. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Buckeye  Broadcast  Seeders, 


DUCKevo  11-IvMJl  Bowers,  Dumojc  V;,  .  ,,  ’ 

Buckeye  Walking  Oultivators,  Buckeye  Plow  bulky 
and  Buckeye  Older  Mill. 


wpiplp 

SENO'FOBGIBCUU^ 

FOWLER  K  WOODWORTH 


“  ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


tt  Ulivyil  wvvihiiiv..  - - ,77  . .  .  , 

ContRlns  DrunliiK  blndt*,  JaOc-knifo  blade,  RUd 
Budding  or  Spey  lug  bla*1i%  Cut  Flvcec^nct  size. 
Blades  carefully  forged  X Mm  razor  st eeL  nicG.^t 
ed,  and  kkcuackd  kukk  If  soft  or  n#wy.  Pri'.e 
111  uj,  no  l  paid ;  or  without  t be  building 
blade  7j  (N'ntii  •  with  Ju#t  iargo  »nd 
sit i nil  blades,  si  cents;  cxlnk  *»infig 
-i  , iiocit:  lor  liard  service.  75its;  l  ur 
'  neat"  nil-*  Am  pored  Pruner. 
Bes^  Bu(ldlug  icnife.  «B  ete.; 


mustrated  list  free;  also 
•‘How  to  Use  a  Razor 

MAHER  & 
GROSH, 

30  Monroe  St.^ 

T  JLEDO,  OHIO. 

EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

W  fTTI 

FORCE  FEED  FERTIUUER 

ATTA'  IHMKNT. 

Distributes  nil  kinds  of  gruiu  Evenly  &  Accurately. 

Drill*!  (’orn  evenly  lor  Field  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasting  or  clogging.  Amount 
sown  regulated  by  gear. 

JVO  GUBS8-WOH.K.  t 

Send  for  Circular  to  EMI  RE  DRU-  COL) 

Box  I,  Shortsvillci  «•  V, 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “At'tl K”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
<  Vn.l.«r  tLiid  l.e  vcler,  and  at  the  saiue  time  to  the 
cStlun  JUminlt,  Turuln*  process  or  double 
rows  office!  «  oulier™.  the  peculiar  shape ^an<l  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  Iniraensf  cuiUM  »»«f. 
cr  The  entire  absence  ot  spikrs  or  J'Priiitt 
Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  and  scatterhis  ot.  rubblsm 
It  Is  especially  adapied  to  Inverted  sod,  hitrd  clay 
and  “slough  land  "  where  other  Harrow*  utterly  fall, 
and  also  works  perfectly  un  light  soil.  _ _ . 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular 
jrJSU  Af  UtHtTUtfH,  Sol*  .WflisMfuctnrrr*, 

■WYSAw*' 
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POTATO  DIGGER  AND  HILLING 
POTATOES. 


PROFESSOR  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 


The  article  in  the  Rural  of  July  22  on  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes,  in  which  I  mentioned  the  Travis 
Potato-digger  as  giving  the  best  satisfaction, 
appears  to  have  developed  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  to  learn  more  about  it.  I  have 
procured  a  cut  of  the  machine  for  insertion 
1  find  that  the  digger  is  retailed  with  cultival 
ting  and  hilling  attachment,  at  $24  00. 

The  eugraving  does  not  show  the  wheels 
which  are  attached  near  the  end  of  the  b*am, 
but  does  show  the  two  small  shovels  which 
are  attached;  when  the  chains  and  side  bars 
are  removed  it  is  used  as  a  horse-hoe  for 
which  it  serves  quite  well.  The  machine  is 
peculiar  in  the  extreme  obliquity  of  the  dig. 
ging  shovel  when  at  work.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  digger  slides  under  the  bill  and  that 
the  dirt,  instead  of  dividing  and  rolling  away 
from  either  side  of  the  shovel  as  from  a  plow, 
spreads  to  a  breadth  of  four  feet  from  the 
shovel  in  the  rear  at  ail  angles  without  roll* 
mg.  .Thus  ten  dirt  is  left  so  widely,  evenly 
and  thinly  distributed  that  there  isnotenough 
depth  in  any  one  place  fc  >  hide  a  potato.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  dirt  falls  on  numerous 
chains  and  the  buckets  of  knots  dr  'g  every¬ 
thing  of  any  size  to  tbe  surface. 

Mr.  Travis  having  met  with  heavy  lo-ses  in 
the  last  few  years,  is  not  able  to  manufa  ture 
the  diggers;  hut  ho  informs  me  that  he  will 
endeavor  to  do  so  through  some  other  firm  in 
the  near  future.  Upwards  of  1,000  have  been 
manufactured  and  have  been  sold  readily, 
giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.  I  have  never 
tided  the  machine  w'here  the  potatoes  were  not 
hilled,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
run  equally  as  well  if  run  a  little  deeper. 

The  digger  makes  a  good  hiller  though  I 
am  beginning  to  think  that  except  on  w  et  or 
cold  land,  hilling  i3  injurious.  1  have  a  few 
rows  on  my  laud  that  were  planted  in  drills  in 
rather  deep  furrows  and  these  furrows  have 
scarcely  been  filled  as  yet,  as  at  the  first  hoe* 
ing  the  dirt  was  drawn  from,  instead  of  to, 
the  rows.  My  Irish  neighbor  has  a  patch 
similarly  planted  forty  feet  away.  They  are 
planted  near  the  surface  and  heavily  hilled. 
The  soil  of  both  gardens  is  gravelly  and  in¬ 
clined  to  suffer  when  dry,  as  at  present.  We 
are  both  digging  for  table  use;  the  yield  of 
those  cultivated  flat  is  at  least  three  times  as 
great  as  of  those  hilled.  While  traveling  in 
Holland  four  years  since,  I  noticed  many 
thousand  bushels  of  moderate-Mzed  but  very 
uniform  potatoes  being  shipped  from  Rotter¬ 
dam  to  England.  I  took  some  pains  to  find 
out  how  such  vast  quantities  of  fine,  uniform- 
potatoes  were  raised.  They  were  planted  in 
many  cases  in  rows  not  more  than  15  to  18 
inches  apart  and  not  more  than  one  foot  apart 
iu  the  row.  A  single  eye  and  a  single  stalk 
in  a  place  were  sought  for.  Hand  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  quite  largely  the  rule,  but  in  every 
case  I  saw  perfectly  flat  culture.  In  July  the 
field  looked  more  like  a  grass  than  a  potato 
field,  as  no  rows  were  visible.  Each  hill  ap¬ 
peared  to  produce  two  to  four  moderate-sized, 
uniform  tubers. 

[A.  potato-digger  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Farm 
a  long  while  ago  to  be  tested.  But  no  letter  or 
instructions  were  received  with  it,  so  that  it 
was  never  fairly  tested  until  the  present  season. 
We  are  not  at  this  moment  prepared  to  make 
a  specific  report,  but  we  may  say  that  in  land 
of  a  sandy  nature,  free  from  large  stones,  it 
has  dene  satisfactory  w  ork — indeed  the  man 
who  used  it  is  quite  enthusiastic  iu  its  praise. 
We  are  glad  of  the  present  opportunity  of 
bringing  this  subject  before  our  readers.] 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  MUCK. 


E.  W.  DAVIS. 


There  seems  to  be  little  said  at  present  in 
the  agricultural  papers  about  the  use  of  muck, 
the  last  I  remember  being  a  statement  to  this 
effect,  that  while  a  farmer  might  iucrease  the 
size  of  his  manure  pile  by  using  muck,  he 
should  remember  he  had  only  the  fertilizing 
matter  be  would  have  had  had  he  used  no 
muck,  and  all  the  labor  spent  in  handling  the 
extra  quantity  was  simply  thrown  away. 
[Tbis  is  a  mistake  which  has  never  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  tbe  Rural.— Eds  ]  The  above 
quoted  teaching  is  so  contrary  to  my  expe¬ 
rience  that  I  propose  to  show  it  to  be  utterly 
misleading  and  untrue. 

In  the  Spring  of  ’73  I  went  upon  a  farm 
that  had  been  badly  tud.  The  soil  was  mostly 
sandy  loam,  naturally  good,  but  badly  im¬ 
poverished.  The  farm  contained  an  exhaust¬ 
less  supply  of  muck.  When  a  boy,  yeans 
before,  as  a  consequence  of  reading  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  I  had  drawn  into  the  yard  of 
my  father’s  farm  a  large  quantity  of  muck. 
It  was  something  new  in  that  section,  and 
the  neighbors  laughed  at  my  book- farming. 
The  next  season  we  had  double  the  usual 
quantity  of  manure,  aud,  as  a  consequebce, 
vastly  better  crops  than  usual,  and  I  was  able 
to  demonstrate  that  my  book  farming  was 
not  to  be  laughed  at.  After  taking  charge  of 
a  farm  myself  1  determined  to  enrich  it  by 
the  proper  use  of  muck.  Accordingly  the 
dried  muck  was  placed  behind  the  cows  each 
day  and  all  was  thrown  out  together  into  tbe 
manure  heap.  Iu  this  way  I  obtainei  from 
each  cow  at  least  three  times  the  quantity  of 
manure  that  farmers  usually  do,  for  I  saved 
not  only  the  solid  matter,  but  also  the  liquid, 
and  ^  the  chemists  assure  us  the  urine  from  a 


Potato  Digger.— Fig.  287. 

cow  contains  as  much  fertilizing  matter  as 
the  dung.  ^Furthermore,  the  muck,  by  thus 
coming  in  contact  with  the  stable  droppings, 
was  itself  converted  into  good  manure.  The 
chemical  composition  of  a  fair  quality  of 
•uuck  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
cow  dung,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  potash,  but  the  fertilizing  materials  are 
in  an  inert  condition,  therefore  they  have  to 
undergo  a  change  before  plants  can  use  them 
Muck  contains  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen ; 
but  iu  order  to  become  available  to  plants  it 
must  lie  changed  to  ammonia  and  nitric  acid 
The  muck  being  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
table  droppings,  the  change  takes  place  rap¬ 
idly,  while  if  applied  directly  to  the  soil  it 
would  change  very  slowly,  and  ten  years 
would  be  required  to  do  the  work  of  one  if 
properly  mixed  with  manure.  I  had  then 
three  sources  of  obtaining  manure  from  my 


cows  that  farmers,  as  they  generally  manage, 
do  not  have.  First,  th“  muck  absorbed  tbe 
gases  and  kept  the  manure  from  deterio¬ 
rating — and  those  who  have  closely  watched 
the  dung  piles  lying  under  the  eaves  of  the 
barn  to  be  washed  by  every  rain  can  easily 
see  that  this  is  no  small  matter.  Second,  the 
urine,  which  is  usually  wasted,  was  saved. 
Third,  each  load  of  muck  was  converted  into 
a  load  of  manure. 

Not  only  was  muck  placed  behind  the  cows 
in  the  cow-stable,  but  it  was  used  just  as 
freely  in  the  horse  barn.  In  the  horse  stable 
1  consider  muck  more  valuable  than  in  the 
cow-stable,  for  horse  manure  heats  so  badly 
when  thrown  into  a  heap  that  it  is  often 
greatly  damaged  by  burning.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  muck  can  be  used  with  tbe  horse- 
manure,  and  the  slight  heating  that  follows 
is  just  wha^  is  needed  to  change  muck  to 
manure;  furthermore,  muck  being  an  excel¬ 
lent  disinfectant,  the  horse-stable  is  kept 
sweet  and  healthful. 

The  first  year  upon  the  farm  I  commenced 
keeping  Cheshire  swine,  aud  have  increased 
the  number  each  year  since.  I  found  that 
muck  was  an  excellent  thing  to  fill  the  pig¬ 
pens  with,  for  it  not  only  made  a  large 
amount  of  manure,  but  had  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  fresh  earth  in  promoting  ihe  health¬ 
fulness  of  the  hogs;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
it  did  »<ot  improve  ittce  of  a  white 

hog.  Muck  will  also  >-p  the  privy  and  hen¬ 
house  sweet,  and  increase  the  quantity  of 
much-needed  manure  at  the  same  lime. 

Now%  did'the  muck  do  the  farm  any  good  ? 
I  was  engaged  in  growing  onions,  cabbage, 
etc.,  quite  extensively,  a  business  which  every 
gardener  knows  requires  a  large  amount  of 
inanuie,  while  it  makes  no  manure  returns 
to  the  farm.  Instead  of  buying  manure  for 
these  crops  in  the  village,  1  made  almost  all 
the  manure  used  ou  ihe  farm,  and  when  I  left 
that  particular  faim  in  1880  it  was  so  much 
improved  that  ic  would  produce  three  times 
as  much  as  in  1873.  The  improvement  was 
due  to  the  proper  use  of  muck. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  muck  should  be 
prepared  for  use  «t  the  barns.  Its  proper 
preparation  is  very  important.  If  the  muck 
bed  is  not  too  wet  it  can  be  shoveled  out  from 
the  bed  during  the  Winter  aud  allowed  to 
freeze.  Freezing  is  very  important,  as  it 
crumbles  the  muck  very  tine  and  also  helps  to 
change  the  muck  to  manure.  Then,  during 
the  dry  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  Summer, 
when  the  farm  teams  are  not  otherwise  busy, 
it  should  be  hauled  to  the  barns  and  placed 
under  cover.  It  is  then  ready  for  use  as 
wanted.  If  the  bed  of  nmek  is  too  wet  to 
work  in  Winter  the  muck  eau  be  drawn  upon 
dry  ground  during  a  drought  and  treated  as 
above  mentioned.  Scattered  all  over  the 
Northern  States  are  millions  and  millions  of 
cords  of  muck — enough,  if  properly  used  in 
connection  with  the  stable  manures,  to  make 
our  Eastern  farms  as  fertile  as  the  Western 
piairies.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  the 
land  grow  richer  each  year  if  the  matter  is 
looked  after  with  intelligence,  aud  I  maintain 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  called  a  good  farmer 
who  is  not  making  his  land  richer  and  grow¬ 
ing  bigger  crops  year  by  year. 

Oneida  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

- - 

A  CHEAP  WAGON. 


“  Going  for  {151”  said  the  auctioneer  just  as 
I  came  on  the  grounds. 

“  What  is  goiug  I”  says  I. 

“This  wagon.  Going  for  $15,  and  worth 
$30  1” 

“  I’ll  give  $16,”  says  I. 

“  Sixteen  dollars  !  Sixteen  dollars  I  am 
offered  sixteen  dollars,  and  cheap  at  $30. 
Sixteen  dollars,  and  sold  to  Billy  Borgus  1” 

The  boys  said  I  had  bought  the  wagon 
cheap  enough;  if  a  wagon  wasn’t  worth  $16 


what  was  it  worth  ?  I  told  ’em  I  didn’t  know, 
and  as  the  wagon  was  mine  now  I  didn’t  care. 
Well,  on  the  way  home  I  broke  a  thill  out. 
Then  Jim  Finnegan  borrowed  the  wagon,  and 
came  bsck  with  i  rail  under  one  axle  ia  place 
of  a  wheel.  The  man  who  put  on  a  new 
wheel  found  a  weak  nlace  in  another  wheel 
and  so  we  had  two  new  ones.  By  and  by 
the  other  thill  gave  out,  the  tires  got  loose, 
and  the  dry  weather  seemed  to  take  the  “tuck” 
out  of  the  “measly”  old  affsir,  and  I  made 
a  bargain  with  Ben  Jou<=s  to  put  in  new  wood¬ 
work  all  around  for  #27,50,  and  I  can  get  a 
good  coat  of  paint  on  it  for  #3  more.  Then  I 
shall  have  a  new  wagon,  all  but  the  axUs  and 
boxes  that  the  wheels  roll  ou,  aud  those  are 
a  little  too  loose  I  confess,  but  then  the  wagon 
hain’t  cost  me  nothing,  as  it  would  if  I  had 
bought  a  new  one,  for  I  don’t  count  my  time 
running  bo  the  shop  for  repairs,  and  as  to 
going  without  the  wagon  for  a  few  wteks, 
why  it  gave  the  mare  a  rest;  bat  then 
I  lost  a  good  job  of  mason-work  by  it.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  if  a  man  wants  a  cheap  wagou 
an  auction  is  the  place  to  get  it. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  when  the  last  thill  gave 
out  I  and  mother  were  dumped  into  the  ditch, 
and  I  shall  have  something  to  pay  the  doctor 
for  setting  a  bone;  but  these  little  jolts  simply 
spice  a  man’s  pudding,  and  we  can’t  get  along 
well  without  ’em,  Chas.  A.  Green. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  WEATHEH. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


The  low  mean  temperature  for  the  month 
of  July  for  the  center  of  the  corn-growing 
region  iu  Illinois — a  trifle  less  than  70  degrees 
for  the  whole  month— lends  an  additions  1 
interest  to  any  facts  about  the  weather  at  this 
time,  la  July  1881  in  the  same  section — ap¬ 
proximate  latitude  40  degrees  and  longitude 
88  degrees  west— the  range  of  the  mercury 
was  fully  15  degrees  higher:  but  July  1SSL  was 
quite  as  exceptionally  warm  as  July  1SS2  has 
been  more  than  exceptionally  cold.  In  1881 
the  usual  reading  was  from  65  degrees  to  80 
degrees  at  sunrise,  and  at  two  o'clock  P.  M. , 
from  85  degrees  to  105  degrees,  wh1  lathis  year 
it  has  been  from  52  degrees  to  70  degrees  at 
sunrise,  and  from  73  degrees  to  85  degrees  at 
two  in  the  afternoon.  These  readings  show 
the  Summer  temperature  for  J uly  to  have  been 
above  the  mean  in  the  one  case  and  below  it 
in  the  other,  and  as  the  high  temperature  in 
1SSI  held  good  for  the  Summer  months  and 
through  the  Fall  season,  we  have  a  reasonable 
right  to  infer  as  much  for  1882,  and  especially 
since  April  and  May  were  exceptionally  cold 
and  June  not  up  to  the  average  of  that 
month. 

But  these  experiences  are  but  repetitions  of 
what  occurred  io  the  cold  and  rainy  seasons  of 
1875,  1808  and  1857  after  the  hot  and  dry 
Summers  of  1874,  1867  and  1856,  in  which  the 
corn  crop  was  very  severely  reduced  ia  yield 
by  insects  and  drought  and  suffered  nearly  as 
much  from  heavy  rains  and  low  temperature 
the  succeeding  years.  But  iu  1881  the  heat 
aud  drought  were  a  good  deal  intensified  over 
the  droughty  Summers  above  named  ar.d 
therefore  the  reasonable  probabilities  are  that 
the  present  Summer  will  prove  cool,  even 
when  compared  with  those  of  1875,  1S68  and 
1857.  In  188  L  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
above  Cairo  (aud  the  facts  here  stated  and  the 
deductions  drawu  from  them  are  intended  to 
apply  chiefly  to  this  area  of  country)  seemed 
to  have  fallen  on  a  Summer  season  borrowed 
from  subtropic  latitudes  fully  10  degrees 
further  south,  and  this  y  r  Illinois  has 
rather  the  Summer  climate  of  Dakota,  than 
that  which  truly  belongs  to  it  and  has  and 
will  gather  corresponding  crops. 
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Though  the  records  of  the  more  or  less 
regularly  recurring  seasons  of  drought  and 
heat  followed  by'  other  seasons  of  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  and  low  temperature,  do  not  begin  earlier 
than  1848,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  count  back 
by  sevens  twenty-eight  years,  we  shall  come 
across  some  curious  and  interesting  facts  in 
respect  to  two  or  more  remarkable  epochs. 
Thus,  counting  back  from  1843  and  1844,  the 
former  of  which  was  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
latter  cold  and  wet  ,  we  have  1S36-37  for  the 
first  period,  1829  30  for  the  second,  1822-23  for 
the  third  and  181518  for  the  fourth.  In  the 
absence  of  anything  more  than  very  meagre 
records  of  temperature  and  rainfall,  we  know 
very  little  about  the  weather  character  of  the 
three  first  periods,  but  the  fourth  was  so  re¬ 
markable  for  its  low  temperature  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  crop*,  the  year  1810  has  become  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  country.  But 
the  period  of  1886  87  was  equally  remarkable 
for  a  great  commercial  revulsion  and  for  high 
prices  followed  by  prices  fnliing  so  near  to 
their  lowest  limits,  that  we  have  good  reasons 
to  infer  the  same  causes  operateo  as  after  the 
great  droughts  of  1850.  18G7,  1S74  and  1881. 

Hereafter  the  subject  of  the  weather  and 
its  relation  to  crops  is  not  likely  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed  ns  formerly  .and  an  observer  will  be  suffered 
to  druw  conclusions  from  facts  gathered, 
without  incurring  the  discredit  of  settingup  as 
a  prophet,  or  a  soothsayer.  Already  the  great 
newspapers  of  Chicago  give  daily  a  third  of  a 
column  of  their  best  space  to  records  of  the 
weather  and  if  they  neglect  the  mean  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  and  fail  to  give 
the  total  daily  rainfall,  and  therefore  lose 
half  their  value  for  agriculture  they  are  a 
great  deal  better  tlmu  silence,  and  such  are 
important  matters  and  will  soon  be  reformed. 
Tnen,  beside  the  National  .Signal  Service 
stations,  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
the  Ohio  Legislature  has  provided  for  a 
Meteorological  Bureau  iu  connection  with  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Columbus,  which,  be¬ 
side  a  main  olllce  at  that  point,  will  have  a 
station  for  each  one  of  the  twenty  Congres¬ 
sional  Districts  iu  the  State.  From  these  re¬ 
ports  of  the  weather  will  be  daily  forwarded 
to  the  main  c  fiice,  there  collated  and  there¬ 
after  given  to  the  newspapers.  Other  States, 
will,  no  doubt,  follow  this  wise  example;  the 
National  Signal  Service  will  be  enlarged  and 
by  the  time  of  the  approach  of  the  next  great 
drought  and  rainy  period  lor  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Bubal  Nbw-YoBk.kr  and 
other  wide-awake  agricultural  papers,  will 
have  months  before  warned  us  of  it,  and  some 
of  the  w  isest  w  ill  have  prepared  for  its  coming. 
But  after  such  a  text  and  so  much  time  taken 
up  iu  explanation  it  remains  to  make  the  ap 
plication  as  clear  and  forcible  as  may  be. 

So  far  into  the  growing  seasou  for  the  West 
and  East  both  April,  May,  June  and  July 
have  bail  a  lower  mean  temperature  than 
since  1810,  and  since  in  other  cool  years  fol 
lowing  great  droughts  the  corn  crop  of  the 
country  has  failed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
w  e  may  pretty  safely  count  upon  another  f  > r 
1882.  But  the  corn  crop  failed  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  in  1881 — tue  price  of  corn  and  wheat  at 
this  time  (July  24)  iu  Central  Illinois  is  only 
10  cents  apart,  viz.,  90<§,95o.  for  wheat  and 
80(aSx\  for  corn— a  second  failure  is  pretty 
sure  to  result  in  a  condi' ion  of  things  we  can 
only  guess  at,  because  we  have  no  parallel 
within  our  recollection  for  comparison. 

How  much  the  cost  of  beef,  pork  aud  lard 
will  be  advanced  over  the  present  prices  it  is 
impossibl  >  to  tell,  or  what  the  result  will  be 
of  practically  partially  etoppiug  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  leading  f  aid  products;  but  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  corn  and  all  that  depends  upon 
corn  will  be  scarce  and  high,  and  it  will  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  discount  as  much  as 
possible  these  disasters.  Iu  the  first  place, 
let  the  farmer  provide  seed  corn  for  next 
year’s  crop  from  the  giow  th  of  1881,  and  then 
let  him  beware  of  selling  ‘short’’ of  wheat  and 
other  small  grains  and  hay  and  forage  aud 
vegetables  of  all  kinds.  In  Central  Illinois 
many  farmers  have  so  little  confidence  iu  this 
year’s  corn  crop  they  have  already  secured 
the  seed  for  1883,  and  are  withholding  from 
market  a  much  larger  portion  of  their  sur¬ 
pluses  than  usual. 

In  regard  to  the  future,  almost  auything 
might  be  hazarded  in  the  way  of  prophecy  of 
very  unusual  thiugs  agricultural  happeuiug 
within  the  next  twelve  months,  such  is  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  present  agri 
cultural  situation.  But  if,  a  year  ago  at  this 
date,  one  had  hazarded  the  prophecy  that 
corn  would  be  within  10  cents  of  the  price 
Cl  wheat  within  a  yetr,  that  the  best  b*f 
would  sell  iu  Chicago  for  nine  cents  a  pound, 
live  weight;  that  (Hitatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  would  be  imported  from  Great  Britain 
into  Illinois  and  sell  for  $1.50  u  bushel  in 
large  quantities,  he  would  have  been  regarded 
as  little  belter  liau  a  visionury  half  fool;  so 
aow,  were  one  to  predict  a  rise  iu  the  price 
of  alcohol  of  50  cents  a  gallon,  50  cents  for 
beefsteak  in  Eastern  cities,  lard  by  whole¬ 
sale  at  14(&15  cents  a  pound,  and  pork  aud 


beef  products  equally  high,  the  price  of  corn 
exceeding  that  of  wheat  nearly  as  much  as 
the  rule  has  been  the  other  way,  and  finally 
the  importation,  from  at  home  or  abroad,  of 
corn  into  Illinois,  that  venturesome  one 
would  have  just  us  good,  if  not  better,  rea¬ 
sons  for  bis  imagined  programme  of  the 
fut  ure  us  the  seer  of  1881. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 

- ■ 

SUBDUING  CANADA  THISTLES. 


That  Canada  thistles  are  a  great  pest  to  the 
farmer  no  one  can  deny  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
our  farmers  and  to  their  system  of  farming  that 
they  are  allowed  gradually  to  spread  over  the 
Northern  States  till  every  breeze  that  sweeps 
our  fields  is  charged  with  the  downy  globes 
bearing  the  pestilential  seed  to  still  other 
fields  beyond.  It  surprises  me  that  so  much 
Mdo  is  made  and  that  such  an  easy  thing  as 
killing,  utterly  killing,  a  Canada  thistle 
should  be  magnified  until  most  people  who 
happen  to  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  u  plot 
on  their  farms  at  once  give  up  and  say  the 
pests  can’t  lie  exterminated.  To  show  that  I 
have  had  some  experience  and  that  1  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,  1  will  state  that  I 
have  owned  four  farms  that,  when  bought, 
were  badly  infested  with  these  thistles;  but  in 
every  case  1  have  succeeded  in  ridding  all  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  of  them  and  1  do  not  ask  but  a 
single  season  to  effect  this. 

I  have  harvested  this  year  a  fifteen-acre 
field  of  wheat  that  eight  years  ago  I  seeded 
with  clover  and  the  next  year,  as  the  thistles 
were  just  show  ing  a  little  bloom,  1  mowed  it 
and  got  a  very  heavy  crop  of  thistles  and  a 
fair  crop  of  clover  mixed  In;  well  cured  it  did 
not  make  lwd  hny.  After  mowing  I  applied  a 
little  plaster.  This  started  the  clover  much 
quicker  than  the  thistl«sIand  these,  by  the  way, 
were  much  weakened  by  mowing  just  at  this 
time,  and  when  they  did  begin  to  show  they 
were  very  weak  and  yellow.  As  soon  as  the 
clover  had  a  (pod  start  and  was  about  knee- 
high — say  here  about  the  first  or  middle  of 
August— I  put  in  the  plows  and  carefully  plow¬ 
ed  it  all  over.  No  balks,  skips  or  cut  and 
covered  places  can  now  lie  excused.  After 
plowing  I  had  it  harrowed  and  if  any  thistle 
was  left  uncovered  I  had  it  cut  off  below 
ground.  As  the  entire  success  of  this  method 
depends  upon  thoroughness,  I  watched  the 
ground  carefully  and  when  the  thistles  began 
to  show  I  hid  it  gone  over  with  a  broad, 
sharp-toothed  cultivator  which  cut  every 
thistle.  Two  duyfPMP^^rrds  I  sent  a  trusty 
man  over  the  field  and  with  a  sharp  hoe  he  cut 
off  all  plants  of  the  thistle  that  happened  to  es¬ 
cape  the  cultivators.  It  will  be  seen  that  each 
time  the  thistles  start  they  will  lie  paler  and 
weaker,  aud  if  followed  closely  with  cultiva¬ 
tor  and  hoe,  they  will  soon  give  up  the 
struggle  and  life  together.  Just  before  freez 
ing  up,  the  land  should  be  well  plowed  and  it 
will  form  the  finest  kind  of  a  field  for  barley, 
oats,  early  potatoes  or  mangels. 

We  shall  also  by  this  method  be  enabled  to 
secure  a  crop  ou  our  land  every  year  and  on 
our  high-priced  land  of  Western  New  York, 
this  is  very  essential.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  many  way*  by  which  Canada  thistles  have 
been  killed  in  single  instances,  such  as  mow¬ 
ing,  hoeing,  aud  plow  ing,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  the  popular  belief  that  certain  signs  of 
the  zodiac  or  certain  conditions  of  the  moon 
have  something  to  do  with  their  extermination; 
but  the  method  I  have  described  above  has 
never  yet  failed,  and  does  not  depend  at  all 
on  signs  or  state  of  the  moon,  but  only  on 
thoroughness,  and  if  well  done  there  is  no 
such  w  ord  as  fail. 

Besides  this,  it  will  be  found  to  be  much 
more  effectual  in  cleaning  the  land  from  all 
weeds  than  the  summer  fallow.  By  the  early 
mowing  everything  will  be  cut  off  before  it 
has  had  time  to  perfect  the  seed,  and  by  the 
subsequent  plowing  and  frequent  cultivating 
all  seeds  in  the  soil  will  be  brought  tiear  thesur 
face  and  induced  to  germiuate  and  be  killed 
and  the  land  will  be  made  very  clean  and  put 
In  the  very'  best  possible  condition  for  a  Spriug 
crop.  We  shall  also  be  enabled  to  grow  a 
crop  on  our  land  each  year,  and  on  high- 
priced  land  this  is  very  essential  to  profitable 
farming. 

Where  a  man  has  only  a  small  plot  of 
thistles  on  his  farm,  he  can  get  rid  of  them  iu 
many  ways— continuous  plowing  and  eultiva 
ting;  putting  tt  fence  about  the  plot  and 
using  it  for  a  hog  pasture  with  occasional 
plowing;  covering  the  surface  deeply  with 
stiaw,  and  should  a  thistle  come  through  the 
mulch,  pitch  it  over  soas  to  either  break  it  i  tf 
or  cover  it  up.  Any  treatment  that  shall  pre¬ 
vent  the  pests  from  perfecting  any  leaves  must 
result  iu  exhaustion  aud  death.  Where  there 
is  only  a  single  spot  ora  very  few  spots  of 
thistles  on  a  farm,  the  owner  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  prevent  the  root- stalks  from  adher¬ 
ing  to  plow  or  cultivator  in  working  them  aud 
thus  toeing  transplanted  to  some  other  part  of 
the  farm.  With  the  most  constant  watchful¬ 
ness  and  careful  cultivation,  should  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  live  iu  a  couutry  badlyT  infested  with 


thistles,  you  will  find  them  continually  ap¬ 
pearing  here  and  there  over  your  farm,  grow¬ 
ing  from  seeds  lodged  thereby  the  wind  from 
the  field  of  some  careless  and  slovenly  neigh¬ 
bor;  but  when  once  subdued,  with  generous 
manuring,  good  cultivation  and  full  cropping 
with  both  grain  and  grass,  and  by  occasional 
ly  fall-fallowing  a  field,  as  1  have  above  de 
scribed,  y’uu  may  sleep  soundly  and  contented¬ 
ly — the  thistles  will  never  amount  to  much 
and  good  crops  will  be  uniformly  secured. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  J.  S.  Woodward. 


POSSIBLE  PROFITS  OF  SILK  CULTURE. 


So  many  farmers’  wives  and  daughters 
have  written  me  from  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  to  the  profits  of  silk  culture  that  1  beg 
to  answer  them  through  the  Rural  columns. 
Ever/  woman,  no  matter  if  she  have  only  a 
city  lot,  can  make  money  in  silk  culture,  and 
an  acre  would  be  quite  a  little  farm,  and  to 
some  women  a  fortune,  for  one  acre  planted 
in  mulberry  trees  (500;  will  feed  100,000 
worms;  100,000  worms  will  spin  100, 000 
cocoons;  100,000  cocoons  will  give  50,000  male 
and  50,000  female  moths;  50,000  female  moths 
will  lay  500  ounces  of  eggs;  500  ounces  of 
eggs  will  bring,  at  $2. 00  per  ounce,  wholesale, 
$1,000;  200  pounds  of  pierced  cocoons  (those 
that  the  moths  have  come  out  of)  at  50  cents 
per  pound  are  worth  $100,  making  a  total  of 
$1,100,  all  for  eight  weeks’  work,  provided  care 
has  been  taken  and  the  race  of  worm  Pyre- 
nian. 

Unless  raisers  are  certain  the  race  is  un¬ 
mixed  and  Pjrrenian,  they  had  better  stifle 
their  cocoons,  for  if  a  dealer  bought  mixed 
eggs  of  them  once  he  would  never  buy  of 
them  again. 

The  same  number  of  worms  would  yield 
about  271  pounds  of  dry  cocoons,  which  at 
the  present  low  prioe  of  one  dollar  per  pound 
would  yield  $271.  But  what  crop  or  occupa¬ 
tion  would  yield  more  for  eight  weeks’  work? 

Any  Northern  State  is  good  for  silk  cul 
ture.  provided  the  eggs  are  kept  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  40  degrees  until  the  leaves  are 
out  on  the  mulberry  trees;  and  eggs  raised 
North  are  the  healthiest  and  hardiest  of  any 
eggs  raised.  Vegetabl  -s  planted  between  the 
rows  of  the  mulberry  trees  will  do  well,  and 
the  trees  will  be  the  better  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Less  than  $50  should  start  one  in  silk 
culture,  if  he  already  has  the  land.  The 
eggS  should  not  cost  over  $4  per  ounce  or  $25 
per  1,000;  and  the  finest  Morus  Japonic*  Mul 
berry  trees  should  not  cost  over  $3 )  per  hun¬ 
dred. 

Some  have  written  me  they  have  paid  from 
$4o  to  $160  per  ounce  for  eggs.  He  who 
charges  such  a  price  is  a  swindler. 

L.  Capsadkll, 

Secretary  of  New  York  Silk  Exchange. 

[The  writer,  it  will  be  seen,  states  what  can 
be  done  providing  there  is  no  failure  any¬ 
where;  but  novices  should  bear  in  mind  that 
some  eggs  may  fail  to  hatch  from  one  reason 
or  another,  and  many  worms  may  die,  thus 
materially  lessening  the  number  of  cocoons 
and  the  profits  therefrom,  so  we  simply'  state 
that  begiuners  should  not  expect  too  much. 
Experience  in  silk  culture  is  necessary  to  the 
best  success  Begin  on  a  small  scale. — Eds.] 


ABOUT  THE  MARLBORO. 


A  LETTER  FROM  ITS  ORIOINATOR. 

In  a  late  issue  the  Rural  gives  its  opinion 
of  the  Marlboro  Raspberry',  and  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks  also  tells  the  readers  what  he  saw  of  it 
when  he  visited  it.  My  chief  purpose  in  writ¬ 
ing  is  to  contradict  a  current  report  that  the 
stock  of  the  Marlboro  had  been  sold.  As  Mr. 
Hendricks  states,  there  was  something  said  by 
a  gentlemen  about  a  “refusal,”  but  all  that 
has  occurred  thus  far  iu  regard  to  sale  has 
been  random  talk. 

In  the  notice  the  Rural  gave  of  the  boxes 
and  branches  of  fruit  I  sent  it,  the  Editor  re¬ 
marked  that  he  "hoped  it  would  produce  just 
such  fruit  iu  less  favored  localities.”  This 
sentiment  of  hardy'  fruits  widely  differing  in 
different  localities  has  obtained  throughout 
the  couutry  generally, without  facts  to  support 
it  aud  without  knowledge.  It  is  true  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  fruits,  born  with  some  constitu¬ 
tional  weakness,  or  carried  too  far  from  their 
native  clime,  yet  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
failures  are  owiug  more  to  the  handling  than 
to  the  locality.  In  my  immediate  vicinity 
certain  parties  succeed  with  cereals  and  fruits, 
and  adjoining  neigh  bora,  with  soil  and  loca¬ 
tion  the  same,  totally  fail  with  the  same 
varieties. 

Our  native  fruits  succeed  everywhere  the 
same,  excepting  when  land  is  too  light  and 
poor  to  produce  fruit  at  all,  as  in  some  parts 
of  Long  Island,  New  Jersey',  Maryland  and 
Delaware.  By  "uative  fruits”  I  mean,  such 
as  Concord,  Clinton,  Northern  Muscadine, 
Ulster  Prolific,  and  Delaware  for  grapes, 


nearly  all  of  the  cultivated  blackberries  and 
Black  cap,  Turner,  Highland  Hardy,  Brandy¬ 
wine,  C-uthbert  and  Lost  Rubies  raspber¬ 
ries,  etc.,  etc. 

Inconsequence  of  the  disregard  whi'h  has 
been  exhibited  by  many  parties  in  whose 
hands  I  have  placed  my  new  frifits  for  trial, 
and  there  being  no  adequate  law  to  protect 
me,  I  have  refused  to  put  out  any  more  to  any 
person,  but  as  the  Rural  is  testing  all  the 
fruit9  of  the  country'  strictly  for  the  benefit  of 
its  readers,  I  w-ill  say  that  I  will  place  the 
Marlboro  in  the  Editor’s  hands.  I  think  those  I 
have  refused  will  not  think  this  a  breach  of 
my  rule,  as  the  Rural’s  testing  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  similar  to  a  government  trial,  which  is 
now  advocated,  and  then  I  think  its  test 
would  be  all  the  more  important  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  raspberries  do  not  succeed  w  ell  in 
the  locality  of  the  Rural  Grounds, aud  I  have 
confidence  enough  in  the  Marlboro’s  iron-clad 
character  to  place  it  there. 

A.  J.  Cat  wood. 

[\Ytk  have  found  that  iu  19  cases  out  of  30, 
we  are  very  safe  in  commending  to  the 
general  public  any  small  fruit  that  succeeds  in 
the  New  Jersey  Ex  Grouu  Is,  w  hetber  it  be  a 
grape,  raspberry,  blackberry',  strawberry  or 
currant.  This  is  owing,  as  we  believe,  to  the 
springy  character  of  the  land.  Our  main 
road  is  called  Spring  Valley  road  from  the 
liuudreds  of  springs  which  exist  within  a 
diameter  of  half  a  mile  of  w  hich  the  Rural 
premises  are  the  center,— Eds  ] 

- -  — 

MARKET  STRAWBERRIES.  OLD  AND 
NEW. 


During  the  strawberry  season  of  1882,  I 
traveled  some  5,000  miles  visiting  most  of  the 
leading  berry  districts  of  theeountry',  gaining 
whut  information  I  could  from  growers,  ship¬ 
pers,  commission  men,  and  retail  dealers,  and 
thus  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  different  sorts  both 
in  the  field  and  market;  and  from  notes  made 
at  the  time  as  well  as  from  our  o«  n  grounds, 
where  we  had  more  than  100  varieties  in  fruit¬ 
ing,  1  will  as  briefly'  as  possible  try  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  to  me  seem  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  aud  most  profitable  varieties. 

Of  the  older  sorts,  such  as  were  grown  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  only'  the  Wilson,  Charles 
Downing,  und  Kentucky  are  now'  grown  to 
any  extent,  and  as  the  Downing  and  Wilson 
during  the  past  two  years  have  suffered  worse 
from  rust  or  leaf  blight  than  others,  they  are 
rapidly  being  supplanted  by  newer  and  more 
vigorous,  if  uot  better  varieties. 

Of  the  newer  sorts,  Crescent  Seedling, 
Windsor  Chief,  Miner’s  Prolific,  and  Sharp¬ 
less  are  the  sorts  most  grown,  and  while  there 
are  many  others  grown  for  local  markets,  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  nine  tenths  of  all  the 
strawberries  sent  to  market  were  of  the  seven 
varieties  named — two-thirds  of  the  amount 
being  Wilsons  and  Crescent  Seedlings,  and 
the  other  third  being  about  equally  divided 
betw'een  the  other  five. 

While  the  Wilson  is  yet  grown  to  such  an 
extent  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  in 
looking  about  the  leading  markets  of  the  New 
England,  Middle,  aud  Western  States,  I  was 
only  able  to  find  one  single  crate  of  really  choice 
fruit  of  that  vurlety,  and  that  came  from 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  and  sold  in  Chicago  at  35ets. 
per  quart,  wholesale. 

Many  fine  aud  showy  Crescents  were  found 
selling  at  good  paying  prices,  but  the  general 
verdict  of  the  market-men  was:  “We  don’t 
like  it;  it’s  too  soft,  and  we  hope  it  will  soon 
be  driven  out  of  market  by  some  berry  that 
will  at  least  keep  over  night.”  For  near  mar¬ 
ket,  however,  where  it  can  be  sold  aud  eaten 
the  same  day  it  is  picked,  it  is  a  very  profita 
ble,  early  berry,  especially'  on  light,  dry  soil. 

Of  the  very  new  sorts,  while  there  area  num¬ 
ber  that  may  pi  ove  of  value  in  certain  localities 
aud  on  some  soils,  the  only  ones  that  promise 
to  be  of  great  value  as  market  sorts,  are  the 
Manchester  and  Finch’s  Irolifie,  both  of 
w  bicb  possess  shipping  qualities  not  found  in 
any  other  sorts,  old  or  new,  except  the  Wil¬ 
son,  and  as  that  variety  seems  to  have  lost 
its  health  and  vigor  of  former  years,  produc¬ 
ing  only  moderate  crops  of  inferior  fruit  both 
in  size  und  quality,  it  is  my  opinion  as  well  as 
that  of  many  of  the  f ru It-gro wers t hat  1  found 
testing  these  two  sorts  with  others,  that  one 
or  both  of  them  will  very'  soon  be  the  leading 
market  berry  or  berries  of  the  country. 

Finch’s  Prolific,  as  seen  on  the  grounds  o 
its  originator,  in  Ohio,  reminds  me  of  the 
Wilson  of  twenty  years  ago,  except  that  it  is 
a  little  brighter  in  color,  and  uot  quite  so 
acid.  Manchester  haslieen  so  fully  described 
iu  the  Rural,  during  the  past  year,  that  it 
would  be  time  and  space  w  asted  for  me  to  say 
more  than  that  in  the  fifteen  States  and  the 
Canadas  where  1  have  seea  it  in  fruiting  ou 
Fall  set  plants,  it  is  fully  sustaining  the 
claims  made  for  it  last  season,  of  being  the 
most  productive,  of  the  largest  average  size, 
as  well  as  the  firmest  berry  in  cultivation, 
and  as  said  bv  the  Editor  in  his  report  from 
the  Ruraj.  Grounds,  on  July  8th,  "Webave 
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now  little  fear  that  we  shall  regret  commend¬ 
ing  the  Manchester  to  our  readers,  as  the  best 
market  berry  at  present  known.”  So  say  I. 
South  Glastonbury,  Ct.  J.  H.  Hales. 

*  ♦  * - 

HOVEY’S  SEEDLING. 


As  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  5th 
contaim>d  an  extract  of  a  letter  I  did  not 
write,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  give  a  correct  copy  of  the  same.  Some 
time  since  I  received  a  friendly  note  Horn  the 
editor  about  the  Manchester  and  Hovey  Seed¬ 
ling,  a  portion  of  which  is  as  follow’s:  “  Why, 
Mr.  Hovey,  do  you  never  favor  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  with  a  note  l  If  there  weie 
any  special  reason  I  think  I  could  reason  it 
away.  Accept  my  best  wishes,  and  begging 
an  answer  as  to  the  Manchester  and  Hovey, 
Sincerely,  E.  S.  Carman*." 

To  this  I  replied,  stating  my  reasons  for 
considering  the  Manchester  the  same  as  the 
Hovey,  but  I  did  not  preserve  a  copy,  which, 
however,  the  editor  can  supply. — [See  Rural 
of  June  3,  page  478. — Eds.] 

But  desirous  of  gratifying  the  editor,  I  did, 
at  great  pains  and  loss  of  time  in  hunting  up 
authentic  statements,  seud  him  an  interesting 
account  of  tbo  Hovey’s  Seedling,  which  I 
thought  would  be  a  vory  acceptable  paper, 
aud  was  very  touch  surprised  to  receive  the 
following  note  returning  the  copy: 

Dear  Mr.  Hovey : — I  do  not  think  this  will 
interest  most  of  our  readers.  To  them  it  will 
seem  simply  au  advertisement  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  and  your  firm.  1  wish  you  would  write 
for  us  sometimes. 

We  will  put  your  name  on  our  list  at  once. 
I  am  sure  you  should  see  the  Rural  regu¬ 
larly.  Perhaps  looking  it  over,  if  you  can 
find  time,  will  suggest  an  occasional  note  or 
criticism.  With  much  respect, 

Sincerely,  E.  S.  Carman. 

In  answer  to  this  I  sent  the  following  letter: 

Boston,  Aug.  3, 1832. 

Dear  Mr.  Carman : — Yours  received,  aud 
I  must  say  I  am  a  little  surprised  as  i  believe 
it  will  interest  every  strawberry  grower  in  the 
country.  I  know  Peter  Henderson  told  me 
he  should  like  to  see  it.  That  you  should  think 
it  an  advertisement  to  speak  of  au  old,  “worn 
out”  fruit  raised  50  years  ago,  is  most  surpris¬ 
ing  of  all.  All  the  papers— yours,  too,  perhaps 
— are  publishing  advertisements  (in  the  shape 
of  correspondence)  by  Hale,  of  the  Manchester, 
and  make  no  objection.  [This  article  of  Mr. 
Hale  seemed  to  us  unobjectionable  as  clear¬ 
ing  up  the  question  of  identity  between 
the  two  strawberries.  As  the  R.  N.-Y.  had 
given  place  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Hovey  aud 
others  throwing  doubt  upon  their  being  dis 
tinct  kinds,  it  was  evidently  our  duty  to  re¬ 
move  all  doubts  thus  created.  Had  we  known, 
however,  that  Mr.  Hale  intended  to  send  this 
article  to  other  journals  w'e  should  have  de¬ 
clined  its  publication  except  as  au  advertise¬ 
ment.  Eds.]  I  shall  send  it  to  the  Plough¬ 
man  with  the  remark,  “Rejected  by  some  of 
the  New  York  papers.”  I  was  in  New  York 
yesterday  and  saw  P.  Henderson,  and  told 
him  1  had  written  the  article  for  you,  but  I 
was  so  busy  1  forgot  I  had  sent  it  to  you. 

Truly  Yours,  C.  M.  Hovey. 

How  much  this  reads  like  the  Editorial 
extract,  can  be  seen  at  once.  The  paper 
alluded  to  appears  in  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman  this  week,  Aug.  20,  aud  I  hope 
the  Rural  will  copy  it,  but  that  it  certainly 
will  insert  my  letter  entire  to  Messrs.  Hale, 
which  appeared  in  the  same  paper  Aug.  12, 
aud  which  I  expected  to  see  in  the  Rural  of 
the  19th.  C.  M.  Hovey. 

August  24th. 

LThe  letter  in  the  Mass.  Ploughman  was 
cut  out  for  publication.  The  Fair  No.  pre¬ 
vented  in  the  first  instance — it  was  crowded 
out  of  the  Rural  of  Sept.  2,  aud  appears  this 
week  under  What  Others  Say.  Eds.] 

- »»  » - 

NOIEb  and  commen  ts. 
_  % 

Last  season  I  tested  eight  varieties  of 
cucumbers,  under  glass  us  well  as  in  the  open 
air.  On  account  of  the  severe  drought  m3'  ex¬ 
periments  with  them  iu  the  open  air  were  not 
as  satisfactory  as  I  desired,  but  the  result 
could  be  summed  up  as  follows:  For  exhibition 
or  show  purposes  I  prefer  Geueral  Grunt;  for 
cucumbers.  Tail  by ’s  Hybrid;  and  for  pickles 
Green  Prolific,  [We  are  glad  to  have  Mr. 
Parnell  support  our  opiuion  of  Tailby's  Hy¬ 
brid  so  often  expressed  during  the  last  five 
years.  Eds.] 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  great  worth  of 
the  Early  Alpha  Potato  for  forcing  purposes; 
planted  in  the  open  air  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Early  Rose,  it  proves  to  be  from  10  days 
to  two  weeks  earlier.  After  another  trial  this 
season  1  can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to 
all  who  desire  to  obtain  very  early  potatoes. 

I  am  cultivating  seven  varieties  of  tomatoes 
this  season.  They  were  all  sown  at  the  same 
time  aud  have  all  been  given  a  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  The  plants  have  made  a  vigorous 
growth  and  with  one  exception  promise  an 


immense  crop  of  fruit  which  is  just  now  (Aug. 
3,)  commencing  to  ripen  freely,  the  Conqueror 
proving  to  be  the  earliest.  I  picked  the  first 
ripe  fruit  10  days  ago,  aud  since  then  have 
gathered  them  in  quantity.  It  is  several  days 
earlier  than  the  Acme,  which  with  me  matured 
its  first  ripe  fruit  five  days  later.  The  Canada 
Victor,  which  a  few  years  ago  proved  to  be 
one  of  our  most  promising  varieties,  is  rather 
unreliable  this  season.  I  nave  up  to  this  date 
gathered  only  about  a  dozen  ripe  tomatoes, 
and  I  regret  to  add  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
I  shall  obtain  a  satisfactory  crop  on  account 
of  the  rot,  which  is  rapidly  destroying  all  the 
fruit.  The  Trophy  has  at  ways  proved  to  be  a 
late  variety,  and  is  desirable  on  that  account, 
but  last  season  my  crop  of  this  variety  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  rot,  and  this  season 
the  ailment  has  again  commenced  its  destruc¬ 
tive  work. 

Hathaway’s  Excelsior  Tomato  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  favorite  of  mine  on  account  of 
its  uniformly’  round  shape  and  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  1  have  grown  it  for  many  years  for  the 
muin  or  general  crop,  and  always  with  very 
satisfactory’  results.  This  and  the  Acme  are 
two  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  toma¬ 
toes  iu  cultivation. 

Of  late  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  improvement  of  spinach,  and  we 
now  have  several  improved  varieties.  For 
Fall  sowing  the  prickly -seeded  and  Savoy¬ 
leaved  are  the  best,  while  for  the  Spring  aud 
Summer  sowings  the  round-seeded  varieties 
are  preferable.  Of  these  the  two  best  are  the 
Round  Leaved  and  the  Extra  Large  Round¬ 
leaved  Virofiay. 

When  you  sow  turnips  this  Fall  do  not 
forget  to  give  the  New  White  Egg  a  trial — 
one  trial  will  convince  any  person  of  its  great 
value.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  quick-grow¬ 
ing  Fall  turnips  and  can  be  sown  from  the 
middle  to  ihe  last  of  August.  It  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  with  a  thin  and  perfectly  Bmooth  skin 
aud  snow-white  flesh.  Its  flavor  is  mild  and 
sweet,  aud  it  is  an  excellent  keeping  variety. 


The  Early  Minnesota  Sweet  Corn  is  the 
earliest  variety  that  I  know  of,  and  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  one  cannot  do  better  than  to  choose 
Moore’s  Early  Concord. 


With  me  the  Sharpless  Strawberry  has  not 
proved  to  be  very  productive,  and  moreover 
the  fruit  does  not  ripen  evenly.  It  invaria¬ 
bly  retains  a  green  tip  at  the  end  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  decidedly  objected  to  by  some  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  a  mammoth  variety  iu  all  respects, 
the  plants,  blossoms,  leaves  and  fruit  being  of 
immense  size.  [Judging  from  the  past  sea¬ 
son’s  fruit,  we  have  the  same  complaint  to  en¬ 
ter  against  this  variety. — Eds.] 

I  think  that  the  Charles  Downing  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  varieties  of  strawberries  in 
cultivation  ;  it  succeeds  everywhere,  in  every 
soil  aDd  under  all  systems  of  cultivation.  It 
is  the  best  variety  for  the  farmer’s  garden,  as 
it  will  staud  more  rough  usage  than  any  other 
variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Ch as.  E.  Parnell. 

- >»♦ - 

What  Says  Mr.  Hale! — I  don't  believe 
that  J.  H.  Hale  can  uaine  a  person  who  has 
sent  out  Hoveys  as  Manchester  as  intimated 
in  his  article  in  the  Rural,  page  514. 

A.  M.  Purdy. 
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THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE  AGAIN. 


E.  WILLIAMS. 


In  the  Rural  of  July  29,  I  notice  you  pub¬ 
lish  with  prefatorial  remarks  part  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Campbell  in  which  he  takes  excep¬ 
tion  to  an  article  of  mine  published  May  27, 
(criticising  a  previous  one  of  his  relating  to 
the  Niagara  Grape,  )  which  he  characterizes  as 
“unjust  and  untrue  iu  spirit.” 

Whatever  Mr.  Campbell  may  see  in  said  ar¬ 
ticle  on  which  to  base  this  charge,  he  best 
knows;  but  1  can  assure  him  I  had  not  then 
nor  have  I  now  the  least  desire  or  intention  to 
misrepresent  him  or  do  him  an}’  injustice 
whatever. 

“The  truth  about  it”,iu  which  I  am  fully  as 
much  interested  as  Mr.  Campbell,  is  not  best 
subserved  in  that  way.  Mr.  Campbell’s  ar¬ 
ticle  was  a  proper  and  legitimate  subject  for 
discussion,  and  I  merely  endeavored  to  report 
as  concisely  and  accurately  as  possible  the 
views  expressed  and  entertained  by  different 
individuals  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  aud  if 
any  injustice  was  done  him  1  am  sure  all  will 
regret  it;  but  1  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  can  disoeru  “an  unjust  aud  untrue  spirit” 
in  those  criticisms  and  fail  to  see  a  like  spirit 
in  his  own  article.  The  justice  of  this  charge 
I  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  intelligent 
readers  of  the  Rural  who  will  peruse  both  ar¬ 
ticles,  remembering  that  even  “ Inter  Jum  val¬ 


gus  rectum  videt” — the  rabble  sometimes  see 
rightly. 

Mr.  Campbell  say’s:  “I  simply  exercise  my 
own  right  to  say  I  do  not  want  the  Niagara  on 
their  terms.”  This  right  no  one  questions, nor 
“the  right  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the 
true  character  of  the  grape  aud  express  one’s 
knowledge  and  opinions  of  it  to  the  public;” 
but  why  not  be  content  to  let  the  master  rest 
just  there!  Why  not  let  the  conceded  rights 
of  the  company*  to  manage  their  own  business 
remain  unmolested?  Are  the  hardiness, 
healthfulness,  and  adaptability  of  the  vine  to 
various  soils  and  localities,  as  well  as  the 
quality’  and  desirability  of  the  fruit — the  real 
truths  which  you  aud  I,  Mr.  Editor,  and  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  Mr.  Campbell,  are 
deeply*  interested  in — to  be  advanced  by  any 
criticisms  on  the  company’s  terms  of  letting 
out  the  vine®,  which  are  only  calculated  to 
cast  odium  upon  them  or  their  business?  The 
gentlemen  owming  the  Niagara  are,  as  far  as 
I  am  acquainted  with  them,  honorable  and 
highly  respected  citizens  of  their  respective 
communities — the  peers  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
need  no  defence  at  my  hands.  They  are  able 
no  doubt  to  vindicate  and  defend  themselves 
aud  their  business  methods. 

Let  us  confine  our  search  after  truth  to  the 
grape,  where  it  legitimately  belongs  and  I 
heartily  second  any  efforts  of  Mr.  Campbell 
or  any  one  else  iu  that  direction;  for  I  am  as 
deeply  interested  in  establishing  the  real  truth 
as  Mr.  Campbell  can  be.  I  think  I  can  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Mr.  C’s  sensibilities ;  for  I,  too, 
had  a  little  dearly-bought  experience  with  the 
Iona,  Walter  and  Adirondac,  and  if  the  truth 
about  these  varieties  had  been  obtainable — as 
it  is  likely  to  be  regarding  the  Niagara — be¬ 
fore  the  vines  were  offered  the  public,  we 
should  have  less  to  regret.  Should  I  live  I 
may  take  a  baud,  as  Mr.  Campbell  doubtless 
will,  in  disseminating  the  Niagara.  If  we  do, 
we  shall  De  able  to  do  it  intelligently’,  with  our 
eyes  open,  and  not  have  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  ipse  dixit  testimony  of  the  introducers 
which  is  too  often  ex  parte  and  not  entirely 
unbiased,  but  the  returns  from  the  victims 
who  have  already  purchased  and  planted 
Niagaras  will  be  coming  in,  and  those  returns, 
if  unfavorable,  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
vine  plant.ng  and  purchasing  public. 

Mr.  Campbell  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
it  was  the  Niagara  Grape  and  not  the  com¬ 
pany's  method  of  managing  it  that  he  started 
out  to  discuss  and  had  he  confined  himself  to 
the  former,  there  would  *Rw«“»en  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  personal  feature  of  this  discus¬ 
sion,  which  is  as  distasteful  to  me  as  it  pos¬ 
sibly  can  be  to  him,  so  that  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  between  us  iu  pursuit  of  tbe  truth  is  in 
the  methods  employed  in  getting  at  it,  and 
as  loug  as  he  adopts  such  methods  he  should 
expect  a  little  adverse  criticism,  and  until  we 
get  a  patent  in  horticulture  or  some  other 
protection  to  afford  adequate  compensation  to 
the  originator  of  new  fruits,  he  may’  expect 
the  adoption  of  the  same  or  similar  devices  as 
those  employed  by  the  Niagara  Grape  Com¬ 
pany  to  secure  the  object  of  all  man  kind,  viz., 
to  make  money— a  laudable  object  when 
houorably  pursued.  Let  no  jealousy  or  pri¬ 
vate  interests  warp  our  judgment  or  tempt  us 
to  any  course  calculated  to  injure  iu  any  way 
the  business  of  an  honorable  competitor. 

In  concluding,  I  would  renew  my  call  on 
Mr.  Campbell  for  any  facts  he  may  have  re¬ 
lating  to  the  hardiness  of  the  vines.  We  want 
no  idle  rumors  or  unfounded  reports, but  truth¬ 
ful  facts.  On  this  point  1  would  say  that, 
with  Mr.  Corby,  who  was  my  companion  to 
see  the  original  Niagara  vineyard,  I  have  just 
been  over  a  smull  vineyard  here  and  fail  to 
find  the  least  sign  of  mildew  on  the  Niagaras 
up  to  this  date,  while  several  other  varieties 
in  the  same  vineyard  are  somewhat  affected 
with  both  mildew  aud  rot.  The  growch  of 
vines  compares  favorably  with  Brighton, 
Pocklington,  Duchess,  etc.,  and  its  healthy 
appearance  so  impressed  Mr.  C.  that  he  at 
once  felt  convinced  it  would  succeed  here  as 
well  as  the  Concord.  As  this  is  the 
second  season  the  show  of  fruit  is  too  small  to 
amount  to  much;  the  few  clusters,  however, 
are  very  promising.  Another  season  will  tell 
the  story  and  the  outcome  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

[Yes,  we  don’t  care  to  repeat  anything  that 
has  already  been  said  as  to  the  Niagara. — 
Eds.] 


Entomological. 


DESTROYERS  OF  CLOVER.  NO.  2. 


W.  L.  DEVEREUX. 


The  Clover-root  Borer. 

The  second  insect  discovered  doing  injury 
to  clover  is  the  Clover-root  Borer  (Hylesinus 
trifolii),  Fig  288.  It  is  a  little  brown  snouted 
beetle,  and  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it 
works  in  clover  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does 


here.  In  1878  Prof.  Riley  examined  the  in¬ 
sects  and  published  accounts  of  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  I  am  certain  this  borer  was 
doing  considerable  injury  in  1876  in  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.  The  beetles  are  not  on  the 
wing  except  in  Spring  and  early  Summer, 
and  clover  is  not  infested  with  them  until  it 
is  one  year  old,  or  at  the  time  it  is  cut  for  hay. 

By*  the  middle  of  April  they  are  on  the 
move  from  dead  roots  to  those  still  alive  in 
the  same  field,  and  as  soon  as  hot  days  come 
they  are  on  the  wing  to  new  fields  of  young 
clover.  Before  haying  time  arrives  nearly 
every  root  will  be  found  to  be  inhabited  by 
one  or  more  of  the  beetles.  The  larvae  begin 
hatching  from  the  eggs  deposited  iu  the 
galleries  mined  in  the  root,  as  early  as  tha 
first  week  of  July.  Soon  afterwards  no 
beetles  can  be  found,  they  all  having  died,  and 
their  remains  are  soon  mixed  with  the  debris 
occasioned  by  the  rapid  channelling  of  the 
grubs.  By  the  middle  of  August  the  earliest 


Clover- boot  Bokek.— a.  Injured  stem  and  root;  b. 
larva ;  o,  beetle  enlarged. —Fiu.  2SA 

of  the  new  brood  will  have  matured  into 
beetles,  and  from  this  time  to  the  following 
May  one  can  find  beetles  in  all  shades  of 
browned  maturity,  and  also  larva:  aud  pupae. 

In  many  fields  which  are  much  affected  by 
dry  weather,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  clover 
dies,  or  is  in  a  continual  wilting  condition 
before  the  piece  is  fit  to  cut  for  seed.  After¬ 
wards  their  continual  tunnelling  in  the  root 
kills  plant  after  plant  until  in  the  Spring; 
when  the  soil  is  to  be  turned  over  for  grain, 
not  a  root  is  to  be  found.  Certainly,  this 
condition  of  the  clover  root  must  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  benefits  of  the  growth  to  the  farm. 
To  be  sure  the  entire  annihilation  of  a 
whole  field  of  clover  is  not  always  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  every  locality  where  they  work,  and 
in  years  iu  which  no  drought  occurs,  or  in 
damp  soil,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  destroy  a 
plant,  for  as  soon  as  the  original  root  is 
severed  or  enfeebled  it  immediately  sends  out 
new  ones  from  the  crown. 

Nevertheless,  the  roots  are  not  performing 
their  usual  mechanical  functions,  nor  will 
they  be  able  to  assimilate  much  nitrogen,  for 
the  plant  is  greatly  weakened.  Some  natur¬ 
alists  have  asserted  that  this  beetle  does  not 
attack  a  clover  plant  until  it  is  old  or  partly 
exhausted  and  sickly.  While  this  is  a  truth 
concerning  the  habits  of  all  other  well  known 
species  of  this  family  of  beetles,  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  Clover-root  Borers,  as  it  can  be 
clearly  seen  that  they*  attack  tbe  plant  in  the 
hight  of  its  vigor,  in  most  instances  just  be¬ 
fore  it  is  about  to  bloom  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  seemingly  beyond  human  ingenuity  to 
invent  a  method  to  exterminate  them,  or 
even  put  them  in  check,  except  by  a  general 
and  complete  cessation  of  growing  clover  for 
a  short  term.  The  plan  suggested  by  Prof. 
Riley*  of  plowing  under  the  clover  in  the 
Spring  of  the  second  year,  is  very  good,  and 
such  a  course  bas  been  pursued  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  It  may  be  plowed  under  early  or  at 
the  time  of  bloom,  which  will  smother  and 
destroy  the  Clover-seed  Midges  also  as  will 
cutting  it  at  that  time;  and  the  clover  stubble 
may  be  turued  over  after  the  hay  has  been 
taken  off.  This  method  has  a  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  features.  Nearly  as  much  benefit 
would  be  obtained  from  the  soil;  a  crop  of 
hay  would  be  secured,  but  the  crop  of  clover 
seed  would  not  be  realized,  and  the  turning 
under  of  the  clover  would  come  at  a  time  out 
of  season  for  planting  or  sowing  most  crops. 
However,  it  would,  if  thoroughly  entered  Into 
by  all  farmers  of  a  large  district  or  Dumber 
of  counties,  thoroughly  rid  the  locality  of 
the  Seed  Midge,  the  Root  Borer,  and  also  the 
third  destructive  insect  to  clover, 
the  clover  leak  cuRCCLio  (Phytonomus 
punctatus.) 

This  was  discovered  last  year  in  Yates 
County  by  Prof.  Riley,  who  very  soon  af¬ 
terwards  communicated  his  discovery  in  sev¬ 
ers!  places.  Notice  of  it  was  also  given  in  the 
Rural,  then.  It  was  at  work  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  a  year  earlier  at  least.  The  pest 
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increased  gradually  and  unnoticed,  until 
this  year  they  hive  eaten  the  leaves  so  ex¬ 
tensively  that  the  damage  is  every  where  ap¬ 
parent.  The  little  worm  just  hatched  is  found 
feeding  very  early  in  the  Spring,  even  while 
we  still  have  suow  fqunlls.  They  keep  con¬ 
cealed  near  the  crown  of  the  plant,  feeding  on 
the  leaves  while  they  are  still  inclosed  or  just 
unfolding  from  the  stipules.  The  larvre, 
when  full  grown,  measure  a  half  inch  in 
length.  They  are  tapering  towards  each 
end,  and  thus  readily  curl  themselves  up  in 
a  hall  form  when  disturbed.  They  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pair  of  fleshy  tubercles  to  each 
segment  answering  for  feet,  and  they  man¬ 
age  to  crawl  about  in  quite  a  caterpillar 
fashion.  Their  color  is  green,  with  a  clearly 
defined  white  dorsal  line  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  while  some  are  of  a  cream 
color  with  a  yellow  dorsal  line.  The  earliest 
matured  rerort  to  the  ground  about  the  first 
of  June;  the  latest  do  so  about  the  end  of 
July.  When  just  under  the  surface  they 
fashion  a  very  “cute,”  little  cocoon,  'bout  the 
size  of  a  large  green  pea,  made  so  that  it  close¬ 
ly  resembles  Brussels  net.  The  rotind  meshes 
are  of  the  >  iz  j  of  the  body  of  a  small  pin.  At 
first  the  color  of  the  cocoon  is  green,  but 
finally  it  changes  to  a  brown.  In  !0  days  the 
beetle  emerges  and  immediately  begins  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  foliage  as  when  in  the  larva 
state.  In  lute  Summer  and  Fall  the  pests  are 
found  flying  about  a  good  deal.  Where  they 
are  numerous,  a  piece  of  clover  looks  very 
much  ns  if  infested  by  grasshoppers,  where 
everything  is  devoured  but  the  stalk  and 
blossom.  In  such  a  field  I  have  gathered  a 
handful  of  the  cocoons  by  digging  over  a 
square  foot  of  ground.  In  pieces  of  clover 
■where  they  a  re  numerous  at  all  it  is  found 
they  destroy  the  plant  entirely.  Especially 
in  the  fields  where  the  clover  is  cut  for  hay 
is  it  most  evident  and  earlier  fatal.  They  be¬ 
gin  feeding  on  the  new  shoots  and  leaves  as 
fast  as  they  grow,  devouring  everything  but 
the  stubble  from  which  the  bay  wras  cut. 
Thus  in  10  or  15  days  not  a  plant  will  be 
found  alive.  Thus  it  is  the  most  signal  of 
any  of  the  insects  preying  on  clover  in  speedi¬ 
ly  and  utterly  destroying  the  life  of  the 
plant. 

The  beetle  is  a  true  curculio.  It  has  a  very 
prominent  beak,  extending  downward  and  its 
antenna?  are  distinctly  elbowed.  The  thorax 
is  narrower  than  the  body.  The  color  is  a 
dark  brown,  or  earth  color,  with  an  ochre 
line  on  center  of  thorax,  extending  faintly 
down  the  en< ure  of  the  elytra.  The  sides  of 
the  body  are  distinctly  marked  also  in  an 
ochre  shade.  There  are  a  few  faint  tufts  of 
black,  and  also  a  number  of  rows  of  punc¬ 
tures  on  the  elytra  or  wing  cases.  They 
measure  a  little  over  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long  by  more  than  an  eighth  in  width.  The 
pest  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is  not  reported 
as  doing  in j  urv  to  clover  there.  I  find  that 
London-purple  mixed  with  plaster,  sprinkled 
on  clover  leaves  where  the  insects  are  feed¬ 
ing,  kills  even  the  beetles,  and  the  worms 
are  more  certain  to  perish.  It  should  be  sown 
with  a  plaster  sower  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year  before  the  foliage  is  very  high;  indeed, 
at  the  time  plaster  is  generally  sown  on 
clover.  One  bushel  to  the  acre  is  considered 
the  right  r mount  for  a  manure  to  the  clover, 
and  less  than  a  pound  of  London-puurple  is 
sufficient  to  the  bushel.  However,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  this  remedy  is  very  questionable 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  stock  breaking 
into  the  lot  and  feeding  on  the  poisoned 
foliage,  and  the  inhalat'on  of  the  deleterious 
dust  by  the  horse  and  driver. 

As  regards  these  three  noxious  insects,  we 
find  one  of  them  nn  enemy  to  each  of  the  chief 
valuable  points  of  clover.  The  Clover-seed 
Midge  attacks  the  seed,  and  thus  makes  clover 
reed  raising  hazardous.  The  Clover-leaf  Cur¬ 
culio  feeds  off  the  foliage,  thus  reducing  the 
product  of  hay.  The  Clover-root  Borer  de 
etroys  the  root,  and  thereby  giently  lowers 
the  worth  of  its  greatest  feature  of  giving 
fertility  to  the  soil.  Either  of  these  species 
working  singly  would  harm  the  general  vigor 
and  standard  of  the  other  parts  not  specially 
attacked;  what,  then,  must  be  the  damage 
done  by  the  three  working  in  conjunction! 
What  other  cultivated  plant  has  been  preyed 
upon  by  three  extremely  injurious  insects  at 
the  same  time — not  insects  which  are  omniv¬ 
orous  in  their  choi  e  of  plants;  but  ones  which 
select,  as  these  do,  clover  as  their  only  food 
plant. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FORESTRY  CONGRESS. 


(Rural  Special  Ilepivt ) 

On  Monday  afternoon,  August  21,  at  two 
o’clock,  the  Forestry  Congress  began  its 
opening  session  at  Montreal,  Cans  da.  Over 
100  gentlemen  were  present,  including  learned 
professors  and  influential  citizens  from  va¬ 
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rious  parts  of  the  States  and  the  Dominion. 
The  Hon.  H.  G.  Joly,  Quebec,  was  chosen 
temporary  chairman,  and  Professor  F.  B. 
Hough,  Washington,  D.  C.,  secretarv.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  arrangements  made  at  the  last 
meeting  at  Cincinnati,  the  Congress  was  sub¬ 
divided  into  three  parts  known  as  sections  A 
B  and  C,  over  which  Prof.  Hough.  Dr.  Warder 
and  Dr.  Saundere  presided,  respectively. 

In  Section  A  the  first  paper  read  was  by 
Jos.  Fay,  of  Massachusetts,  ou  “Forest  Fires” 
in  which  he  recommended  that  new  forestal 
plantations  should  he  made  in  blocks  of  10, 
20,  40  or  even  100  acres,  divided  from  each 
other  by  spaces  of  100  feet  or  more.  Dr. 
Chas.  Mohr,  of  Alabama,  read  a  long  paper 
on  the  “Geographical  Distribution  of  Hard¬ 
wood  Trees  in  the  Gulf  Region.”  He  men¬ 
tioned  18  representative  species  as  strictly 
confined  to  the  region  below  the  35th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  continued  with  an  exhaustive 


discussion  of  some  78  species  adapted  to  more 
northern  latitudes. 

“Tree  Planting  by  Railroad  Companies” 
was  the  next  topic  which  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  F.  B.  Hough.  He  gave  some  interesting 
figures  on  the  use  of  railroad  ties.  He  said: 
“If  we  assume  that  they  average  2,500  to  the 
mile,  we  have  a  quarter  of  a  billion  in  use. 
They  average  eight  feet  in  length,  and  about 
seven  inches  deep  and  eight  wide,  giving 
the  contents  about  three  cubic  feet  apiece, 
or,  in  all,  6,000,000  cords.  If  piled  cord- 
fashion,  they  would  form  a  pile  four  feet 
high,  eight  feet  wide  and  4,575  miles  long. 
Placed  end  to  end  they  would  spau  the  earth 
15  times  at  the  equator  or  in  one  line  would 
reach  miles  beyond  the  moon.  “The  number 
of  ties  thatcan  be  cut  from  an  acre  of 
woodland,”  laesaid,  “  varies  exceedingly,  but 
at  500  to  the  acre,  we  shall  need  to  cut  over 
from  60,000  to  100,000  acres  every  year  to 
meet  this  deraaud.  At  the  rates  assumed, 
there  should  be  from  18  to  30  acres  of  wood 
land  for  every  mile  of  single-track  road. 
Taking  25  as  a  safe  average,  it  follows  that 
there  should  be  somewhere  2,500  acres  in  forest 
for  the  maintenance  of  every  hundred  miles 
of  track.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  belt  of  wood¬ 
land  rods  wide  along  the  road, or  about 
three  times  the  width  of  the  right  of  way. 

The  other  papers  road  in  Section  A  were 
“The  Rational  Method  of  Tree  Pruning,”  by 
N.  H.  Eggleston,  of  Massachusetts;  “The 
European  Larch”  bv  David  Nicol,  Ontario; 
“The  Coppice  for  Village  and  Farm”  by  M. 
C.  Read,  of  Ohio;  “Forest  Trees  Most  Suita¬ 
ble  for  Streets,  Lawns  and  Groves,”  by  T.  B. 


ter.  They  grow  to  be  very  large,  often  GO 
feet  high,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  So,  Mr.  Burson  believes  that,  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  certainty  of 
growing  when  transplanted,  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  grows,  the  value  of  the  timber 
when  young,  the  usefulness  of  the  fruit  for 
the  table  and  the  leaves  for  silk  worms,  we 
have  no  tree  of  more  value — the  Catalpa  ex¬ 
cepted— for  our  Western  prairies,  both  for 
present  and  future  generations  than  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Mulberry. 

In  Section  B  our  esteemed  contributor,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Warder,  of  Ohio,  read  an  exhaustive 
paper  on  “Tree  Planting  for  Railroads." 
To  grow  a  forest  of  any  extent,  deserving  the 
name,  requires  a  large  capital.  Not  only  for 
land,  material  and  labor,  will  money  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  the  returns 
will  necessarily  be  slow.  The  long  rotation 
of  most  trees  puts  the  profits  of  the  harvest 


beyond  a  generation  of  men,  hence  they  who 
plant  can  rarely  expect  to  reap.  This  tree 
planting,  however,  is  to  be  a  permanent  and 
a  sure  investment  of  capital. 

The  railways  are  already  in  possession  of 
millions  of  acres;  they  hold  large  principali¬ 
ties  of  lands  just  where  forests  are  most  needed 
to  meet  their  own  enormous  demands  for 
future  construction  and  repairs,  as  well  as  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
populations  which  they  invite  into  the  country. 

Some  really  important  work  worthy  of  note 
has  been  begun  and  has  reached  a  degree  of 
success.  It  was  inspired  by  that  intelligent 
forest  advocate  and  student,  Professor  C.  S. 
Sargent.  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
near  Boston.  This  refers  to  planting  exten¬ 
sively  by  contract  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Robt.  Douglas  &  Son,  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
with  the  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf 
Railroad,  and  also  with  a  private  gentlemen 
of  wealth.  These  contracts  are  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  as  to  be  of  great  importance,  since 
they  consist  of  one  entire  section  for  the  rail¬ 
road  and  nearly  as  much  on  private  account. 
On  the  500  acres  planted  on  private  account 
the  trees  are  planted  4x4  feet  apart,  except 
the  White  Ash  which  are  set  4x2  feet. 

Of  the  Catalpas  —  all  Speciosa  —  100,000 
planted  in  the  Autumn  of  1878  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  with  three  Summers’  growth, 
reached  eight  and  ten  feet,  with  a  diameter 
of  trunk  two-aud  a-half  iaches.  The  217,- 
000  catalpas  planted  the  next  season,  with  two 
Summers’  growth,  had  attained  the  hight  of 
four,  five,  and  even  six  feet.  Despite  the 
severe  drought  of  1881,  those  planted  in  1881- 


Following  this,  a  paper  by  Robt.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  was  read  on  the  “Three- motion 
System  of  Planting,”  a  description  of  which 
Dr  Warder  has  given  Rural  readers  in  one 
of  his  articles  on  Forestry. 

“The  Canadian  Cultivation  of  Catalpa 
speciosa”  was  discussed  by  Rev.  Robt.  Burnet 
of  Nova  Scotia.  He  set  out  100  plants  in  1880 
to  test  their  adaptability  to  localities  above  45 
degrees.  Not  a  plant  was  lost  by  transplant 
ing.  Frost  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  the 
young  stems.  In  1882  several  of  the  trees 
were  distributed  in  various  sections  of  his 
county  and  good  reports  of  vigorous  grow  th 
have  been  received. 

“Tree  Planting  on  the  Plains”  was  discussed 
by  H.  M.  Pennel,  of  Kansas,  who  recommended 
the  planting  of  the  Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder 
and  catalpa.  The  White  Ash  grows  well,  buti 
like  the  cottonwood,  is  denuded  of  its  leaves 
by  a  very  industrious  worm.  He  is  convinced, 
though  he  has  seen  but  few  of  the  trees  growrn 
that  the  Honey  Locust  will  prove  a  valuable 
tree  for  Kansas. 

The  Chairman  concluded  the  session  by 
reading  a  paper  by  J.  S.  Fay  of  Massachu* 
setts,  on  “Experiments  in  Tree  Planting  on 
Cape  Cod.” 

SECTION  C. 

The  first  paper  read  was  on  the  “Commer¬ 
cial  Value  of  Pruning”  by  John  8.  Hicks 
of  Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  but  this  subject  has 
already  been  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  by 
Dr.  Warder  in  our  columns,  that  further 
reference  to  it  is  unnecessary  here. 

In  the  evening  a  general  meeting  was  held 
at  Queen’s  Hal),  on  which  occasion  Hon  H.  G. 
Joly  and  Prof essor  Hough  delivered  addresses. 

At  the  re-assembling  of  the  Congress  on  the 
23d,  it  was  moved  that  the  organization  of 
local  associations  be  encouraged  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  North  American  Continent  be 
represented  at  the  Congress.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President — The  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loriug;  First 
Vice-President — The  Hon.  H.  G.  Joly;  Second 
Vice-President — Dr.  J.  A.  Warder;  Secretary 
— W.  8.  Little,  of  Montreal;  Treasurer— Joseph 
S.  Fay,  of  Massachusetts.  The  fixing  of  time 
and  place  for  the  next  meeting  was  left  with 
the  Executive  Committee,  but  Minneapolis, 
Minn,  will  probably  be  the  place.  d.  h. 


BROADCAST  MANURE  DISTRIBUTOR. 


An  English  concern  has  brought  out  a  new 
patent  broadcast  chain  manure  spreader  which 
is  illustrated  by  our  esteemed  London  con¬ 
temporary  the  Agricultural  Gazette  from 
which  our  engravings  are  reproduced. 

The  machine  Fig.  289  was  shown  and  tried 
in  the  Reading  yard,  covers  a  breadth  of  12 
feet,  and  has  a  train  of  gears  for  different 
speeds.  The  real  novelty  is  the  chain  delivery 
which,  at  the  trials  of  the  Highland  and  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  last  year  at  Stirling,  was 
proved,  after  a  severe  competitive  test,  a 
complete  success  and  was  awarded  the  high¬ 
est  prize.  The  chains  are  of  the  open  buekle 
pattern,  of  peculiar  carrying  construction 
for  holding  and  conveying  the  manure,  with 
corresponding  drive  wheels  the  teeth  of  the 
declivity  wheel  pushing  out  the  manure,  so 
that  the  distributing  chains  enter  the  manure 
box,  each  fink  thoroughly  cleansed  for  its 
fresh  supply  of  manure.  It  can  be  adjusted 
for  sowing  an y  quantity  per  acre  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  artificial  manure,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  ashes.  It  has  high  wheels,  and 
is  an  easy  draught  for  one  horse  over  ordin¬ 
ary  plowed  laud  or  Winter  or  Spring  grain; 
and  the  close  proximity  of  the  delivery 
chaii  s  to  the  ground  prevents  the  manure  be- 
iug  blown  about.  From  the  way  the  teeth 
of  the  drive  wheels  clean  the  chains  there  is 
no  tendency  to  clog,  even  when  the  manure 
is  damp  or  sticky,  so  that  compost  for  grass 
lands  can  be  broken  sufficiently  fine  and 
screened,  and  either  distributed  alone  or 
mixed  with  artificial  manure.  At  Fig.  290  the 
implement  is  represented  as  arranged  for 
carriage. 
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THE  BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 


Herewith  we  present  a  couple  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Buckeye  Force  Pump,  made  by 
Messrs.  Mast,  Foos  &,  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
For  ordinary  use  one  of  the  best  features 
about  tbis  pump  is  the  simplicity  of  its  con 
struction,  which  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
risks  of  its  getting  out  of  order.  One  of  the 
chief  bothers  in  an  ordinary  force  pump  is  the 
stulfing  box,  the  packing  of  which  must  be 
frequently  readjusted  to  keep  the  puuip  effi¬ 
cient.  Here  this  trouble  is  avoided.  The 
valves  are  simple  aud  substantial,  and  not 
liable  to  clog  with  sand  or  dirt.  As  only  one- 
half  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  is  discharged 
with  each  motion  of  the  handle,  the  friction 


Broadcast  Manure  Distributor.— Fig.  290. 


Ilurlbert,  Ottawa,  and  the  “Preservation  of 
Forests  from  Wanton  Destruction,”  by  John 
Dougafi,  of  the  N.  Y.  Witness. 

Mr.  D,  C.  Burson,  of  Kansas,  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  Russian  Mulberry,  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  popular  on  the  Western 
prairies.  It  is  a  rapid  grower  and  stands 
transplanting  almost  equal  to  the  cottonwood, 
but  its  great  superiority  over  the  cottonwood 
is  that  its  timber  is  valuable,  the  tree  orna¬ 
mental,  and  the  fruit  useful.  The  timber  is 
used  in  the  (Manufacturing  of  eabinet-ware, 
and  for  durability  as  a  fence  post  it  is  not 
surpassed  even  by  the  Catalpa,  or  Red  Cedar. 
It  commences  bearing  at  two  years  old,  and 
is  very  productive.  The  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  blackberries,  has  a  sub-acid,  sweet 
taste,  and  is  used  for  dessert;  it  also  makes  a 
pleasant  light  wine,  and  the  leaves  are  largely 
used  for  silk-worm  food.  As  to  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  trees,  the  seed  of  which  were 
planted  seven  years  a;o,  are  now  25  feet  in 
hight,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diarne- 


155  ,000  catalpas— in  one  Summer,  made  a 
growth  of  18  to  30  inches,  with  the  terrible 
drought  that  ruiued  the  grain  crop. 

In  the  Fall  of  last  year  288,000  were  planted ; 
from  these  the  tops  were  cut  off  above  the 
collar  as  they  were  put  into  the  ground.  The 
ailanthus  after  growing  two  years  has  reached 
six  and  eight  feet  with  a  diameter  of  two 
inches. 

On  the  other  tract  the  following  amounts 
and  acres  were  set  out:  catalpas  75  acres; 
ailanthus  40  acres;  White  Ash  GO  acres,  set 
two  by  four  feet,  which  required  326,400 
plants,  making  a  total  of  530,400  trees  planted. 
The  catalpa  plantation  of  4x4  feet  Mas  been 
easily  cultivated  aud  has  required  no  pruning. 
The  trees  that  have  three  years’  growth  re¬ 
quired  little  care  the  third  Summer,  aud 
pruning  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  The 
tops  shade  the  ground  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  weedo;  they  n-o  very  uniform  in  size,  so 
that  they  will  stand  2,500  to  the  acre  of  con¬ 
tract  size  four  to  six  feet. 


Manure  Distributor  (on  the  road).— Fig.  289. 
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some  breed  of  sheep  is  not  found.  In  the 
temperate  regions  they  supply  the  finest 
fleeces;  in  the  tropics  the  wool  degenerates 
into  hair.  There  they  are  principally  raised  for 
their  skin, milk  and  fat,  and  to  a  less  degree, 
for  their  meat.  In  the  mountains  of  India 
they  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  while  the 
Patna  sheep,  a  likeness  of  which  is  shown  at 
Pig. —  00ft,  affords  an  excellent  quality  of 
meat.  Patna,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  a 
district  of  Bengal  in  British  India,  extending 
northward  from  north  latitude  25,  the  Ganges 
marking  apart  of  its  southern  boundary.  It 
is  therefore  close  to  the  tropical  region,  and 
the  sheep  are  poor  wool  bearers,  but  favorites 
with  the  English  residents  as  the  best  mutton 
theep  in  the  country,  for  Englishmen  use  mut¬ 
ton  much  more  liberally  than  our  country¬ 
men. 


less  the  sides  of  the  building  are  closely  board¬ 
ed  and  battened,  nail  felt  or  tar  paper  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  siding  or  between  the 
outer  siding  and  inner  sheathing  let  straw  be 
carefully  “tamped”  in,  the  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  latter  being  that  it  affords  a  harbor 
for  mice  and  rats  unless  special  care  is  taken 
in  sheathing  up  inside.  The  poultry  house 
must  be  warm  in  Winter  or  the  hens  will  not 
lay  even  if  they  do  not  freeze.  The  Idea 
which  some  people  have  of  converting  an 
open  shed  into  a  Winter  house  for  poultry,  or 
of  allowing  the  fowls  to  occupy  perches  in 
the  cow-stalls  should  not  be  entertained  for 
a  moment;  it  is  neither  a  desirable,  profita¬ 
ble,  nor  convenient  mode  of  keeping  them. 

Cleanliness  is  another  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  poultry  house.  How 
fowls  live  in  some  pens  as  they  do  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  !  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  room  is 
laden  with  noxious  gases  and  with  the  un¬ 
wholesome  fumes  arising  from  the  excreta 
which  are  scarcely  more  than  twice  a  year 
cleaned  up  and  removed, notwithstanding  their 
high  value  as  a  fertilizer.  To  remedy  such  an 
evil  the  room  should  be  provided  with  proper 
ventilators  as  suggested  in  a  previous  article. 
To  improper  ventilation  many  of  the  diseases 
to  which  fowls  are  subject  are  traceable,  since 
if  the  air  breathed  is  impregnated  with  nox¬ 
ious  gases  and  impurities,  the  blood  will  be¬ 
come  tainted  and  bodily  health  be  impaired. 
Whether  in  Summer  or  Winter,  conveniences 
for  ventilation  should  be  provided  so  that,  for 
a  short  time  each  day,  the  impure  air  may  be 
allowed  to  escape  and  be  replaced  by  that 
which  is  fresh.  It  will  be  necessary  occa¬ 
sionally,  also,  to  fumigate  the  poultry-house 
to  rid  it  of  lice  and  other  vermin.  This  may 
be  done  by  burning  in  a  small  charcoal  fur¬ 
nace  a  handful  of  tobacco  stems,  and  when 
smoking  freely  sprinkle  on  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  or  so  of  sulphur  and  let  it  smoke  for 
two  hours.  Of  course,  the  fowls  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  during  the  process,  though  they  can 
be  admitted  before  the  fumes  of  sulphur  are 
entirely  gone.  This  is  the  most  effectual  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  pests  of  the  poultry- house. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  whitewash  the  walls 
occasionally  and  kerosene  the  perches.  For 
a  dust  bath  take  dry  sand  20  parts,  wood 
ashes  five  parts,  sulphur  one  part.  Place  the 
mixture  in  large  boxes  where  it  may  be  kept 
dry,  and  where  the  fowls  may  have  ready 
access  to  it. 

Judicious  feeding  is  also  another  matter 
that  requires  consideration.  Every  poultry- 
man  should  understand  that  a  food  that  is 
good  for  one  season  of  the  year  may  not  be 
for  another.  He  should  remember  that  fowls 
as  well  as  other  animals  like  a  change  of 
food,  and  that  they  will  thrive  best  on  a  va¬ 
riety,  and  that  while  they  should  have  enough 
to  eat  they  should  not  be  overfed.  Do  not 
throw  down  a  large  mess  of  soft  food  before 
the  hens;  they  fill  their  crops  too  rapidly,  the 


mortar,  or  burnt  oyster  shells,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  best  results  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

But  whatever  be  the  food,  fowls  should 
have  it  regularly.  They  come  to  expect  it  at 
certain  times  of  the  day,  and  will  remind 
their  keeper  of  his  negligence  if  he  forgets 
them.  Regular  feeding  is  beneficial  to  fowls 
in  confinement,  or  even  when  allowed  to 
range.  Such  “rovers”  as  turkeys,  geese  and 
ducks  will  not  forget  their  evening  meal  and 
will  return  to  the  pen  or  yard  at  night  of  their 
own  accord  for  food,  thus  saving  trouble  and 
sometimes  preventing  loss,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  provide  feeding  troughs,  having  slats 
nailed  over  them,  so  that  the  fowls  cannot 
get  into  them  or  scratch  the  feed  out  into  the 
dirt  and  filth.  Almost  any  one  can  “fix  up” 
feeding  and  water-troughs  in  some  such  way 
as  this  after  a  plan  of  his  own.  To  sum  up, 
tbeu:  Provide  warm  houses  for  Winter,  cool 
for  Summer;  ventilate  well;  fumigate  occa¬ 
sionally;  give  good  range  in  Summer;  feed 
regularly,  but  not  too  much;  give  plenty  of 
pure  water;  provide  dust  baths;  remove  the 
excreta  daily;  do  not  over-crowd;  give  at¬ 
tention  to  details  and  success  in  poultry-keep¬ 
ing  may  reasonably  be  expected,  .r.  w.  d. 


of  the  water  is  greatly  reduced.  This  makes 
them  especially  desirable  for  deep  wells.  A 
very  Rmall  waste  hole  bored  in  the  pipe  at 
any  desirable  distance — usually  about  four 
feet  —below  the  platform,  allows  the  water  to 
settle  to  that  point  after  pumping  and  insures 
protection  against  frost.  The  water  starts 
with  the  first  or  second  motion  of  the  handle 


Hovey  and  Manchester  Strawberries. 
—The  following  is  the  correspondence  regard¬ 
ing  the  Hiveyand  Manchester  Strawberries, 
published  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  of 
August  12,  which  Mr.  Hovey  requests  us  to 
quote: 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  July  1st,  18S2. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey: 

Dear  Sir, — Did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  yesterday  as  I  wished  to. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  great  in¬ 
jury  done  us  by  the  plain  statement  in  your 
last  Spring  catalogue, that  Manchester  Straw¬ 
berry  was  the  same  as  the  Hovey  Seedlings 
and  your  frank  acknowledgment  yesterday 
that  you  were  mistaken  in  the  matter,  trust 
you  will  favor  us  with  a  letter  for  publication, 
admitting  the  mistake  made,  for  as  you  well 
know  your  previous  statement  has  been  quoted 
from  in  most  of  the  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  papers. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale. 


i-VtisccUttncous 


NOTES, 


Last  year  I  had  a  small  quantity  of  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  wheat  growing,  but  I 
could  not  find  one  head  that  contained  any 
grain.  What  caused  it  to  fail  I  do  not  know, 
as  other  wheat  adjoining  yielded  well.  The 
seed  came  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  aud,  as  usual  through  our  Member  of 
Congress.  [Are  you  sure  it  was  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial?  Eds.]  If  the  information 
collected  by  Uncle  Sam  were  to  be  distributed 
weekly,  after  the  manner  of  the  Rural, 
perhaps  many  of  the  farmers  would  be  bene¬ 
fited, but  as  it  is,  the  ponderous  “Reports,”  etc., 
strike  dumb  with  awe  the  lucky  farmer  who 
sometimes  gets  one,  and  it  is  reverently  laid 
away  as  a  memento  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Government,  never  to  be  opened,  except  by 
chance.  _ 

It  is  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence 
that  these  “Reports”  usually  fall  into  the 
bands  of  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  instead  of  the 
humble  tiller  of  the  soil  But  if  it  were  other¬ 
wise,  how  could  our  aspiring  lawyers  prepare 
their  practical  orations  on  the  needs  of  the 
agriculturist?  _ _ 

Some  years  ago  I  happened  to  meet  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  I  inquired  after  several 
others.  In  answer  to  one  inquiry  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  “he  had  gone  into  farming, 


Boston,  July  4,  1882. 

Messrs.  Hale: 

Gentlemen,— Yours  of  the  1st  inst.  was  duly 
received,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  early  op¬ 
portunity  to  reply,  because,  if  the  specimens  of 
the  Manchester  exhibited  by  you  last  week  are 
a  fair  sample  of  the  berry,  I  frankly  acknowl¬ 
edge  my  great  error  in  considering  it  a  syn¬ 
onym  of  Hovey’s  Seedling.  For  the  former  is 
no  more  to  be  compared  with  the  latter  than 
poor  cider  with  the  finest  champagne. 

How  Mr.  Barrows,  Mr.  Mead  and  others  at 
the  grand  trial  last  year  ou  Mr.  Battey’s 
grounds  could  say  “in  form  and  flavor  it  much 
resembles  Hovey’s  Seedling,”  “better  flavor 
than  Hovey’s  Seedling,”  or  as  Mr.  Lovett 
wrote  us  “Manchester is  an  improved  Hovey’s 
Seedling;  can  I  say  more?”  And  how  your 
artist  made  such  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
details  of  the  fruit,  seemingly  existing  to 
make  only  a  showy  plate,  is  more  than  I  can 
comprehend. 

Taking  all  the  accounts  and  descriptions  of 
the  Manchester  and  the  plate,  they  correspond 
exactly  with  the  original  one  of  the  Hovey, 
which  you  will  find  in  the  “Fruits  of  America” 
with  a  correct  and  beautiful  colored  plate. 

Taking  >  our  specimens  of  tho  Manchester 
as  exhibited,  I  give  a  correct  description  of 
it,  and  also  one  of  the  Hovey  for  comparison. 

MANCHESTER. 

Size,  medium  to  large. 

roundish  almost  oblate,  without 


Fig.  391.  Fig.  293. 

Buckeye  Force  Pump. 

and  the  flow  ceases  the  moment  pumping 
stops,  leaving  no  drippings.  Hose  can  be 
coupled  and  a  steady  stream  can  be  forced  to 
a  distance  of  CO  feet  from  the  nozzle.  Fig.  291 
represents  the  shallow-well  pump  and  Fig.  293 
the  deep-well  pump.  In  the  latter  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  lower  cylinder  be  placed 
in  the  water  within  six  inches  of  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  as  the  valves  will  then  be  always 
submerged  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  cylinders  of  these  pumps  are  of  brass  or 
iron  lined  with  porcelain,  aud  are  all  fitted 
with  the  new  patent  brass  valve-set. 

A  good  force  pump  on  a  farm  is  a  valuable 
convenience,  that  may  save  much  labor  aud 
greatly  lessen  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire.  By 
means  of  suitable  permanent  pipes  laid  below 
the  influence  of  frost  it  will  force  water  into 
the  kitchen  for  household  purposes,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  much  wearisome  work  and  danger  of  colds 
and  consequent  sickness  and  worse  in  inclem 
ent  weather.  The  drinking  troughs  in  the 
stock-yard  or  stables  can  be  easily  supplied  in 
the  same  way,  while  with  an  appropriate 
length  of  bo-  e  and  a  nozzle  v  ater  can  be 
thrown  ou  burning  buildings  and  an  incipient 
fire  be  promptly  checked,  or  the  vegetable 
and  flower  gardens  can  be  irrigated  iu  dry 
weather.  By  all  means  lot  every  farmer  have 
a  good  force  pump,  and  we  know  of  none  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Buckeye.  w.  h.  k. 


Form, 
neck. 

Color,  dull  red. 

Seeds,  large,  dark;  set  on  the  surface. 

Flesh,  moderately  firm,  quite  acid  and  not 
highly  flavored. 

Calyx,  large,  10  to  13  parted. 

hovey’s  seedling. 

Size,  large  to  very  large. 

Form,  roundish,  conical,  with  slight  neck. 
Color,  brill. ant,  glossy,  deep  scarlet. 

Seeds,  yellowish,  small,  deeply  imbedded. 
Flesh,  firm,  sweet,  aud  of  the  richest  pine 
11  wor. 

Calyx,  very  small,  only  five  parted. 

Thus  showing  that  there  is  no  resemblance 
whatever  only  in  the  single  fact  that  both  are 
pistillate. 

If  the  original  description  of  the  Manchester 
had  been  correct  and  nothing  said  about  it? 
resembling  the  Hovey,  which  it  does  not,  I 
should  never  have  had  the  least  idea  of  its 
being  the  same,  any  more  than  I  should  the 
Bid  well  or  any  other  of  the  new  varieties. 

The  error  lies  with  the  first  erroneous  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Manchester. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  as  you 
please.  Respectfully  yours, 

C.  M.  Hovey. 

We  publish  the  above  in  deference  to  Mr. 
Hovey’s  request  and  to  show  him  that  the 
,  Rural  desires  to  do  justice  in  all  cases;  no 


POULTRY  KEEPING.— No.  5, 


Care  of  Fowls. 

As  the  Fall  season  approaches  and  the 
“  driving”  work  on  the  farm  is  over,  special 
attention  sh  ould  be  given  to  the  care  of  the 
poultry.  During  the  Summer  they  have  not 
demanded  such  close  attention  where  they 
have  been  allowed  to  forage  for  a  living,  or 
even  when  they  have  been  fed  regularly 
night  aud  morning  as  they  should  have  been, 
but  ere  1  ong  the  cold  Fall  rains  will  come 
and  a  little  later  the  sleet  and  snow  and  cold 
winds  of  W inter,  and  for  these  preparation 
should  be  made  in  season. 

If  the  poultry  house  needs  repairing,  now 
is  a  good  time  to  do  it.  Stop  all  cracks 
and  crevices  through  which  the  cold  winds 
may  blow,  as  nothing  will  more  surely  in 
jure  fowls  than  being  obliged  to  roost  where 
they  are  in  a  draft;  see  that  no  holes  are 
left  in  the  walls  or  foundations  through 
which  rats,  weasels,  minks  and  other  fowl 
fanciers  may  find  ingress,  and,  later  on,  un- 


— Fig.  293. 

readily  master  the  smatterings  of  a  classical 
country  edu  nation,  he  was  deemed  brainless. 
Well,  the  farmers  are  to  blame  for  this  man¬ 
ner  of  being  estimated.  They,  alone  are  de¬ 
barred  from  the  enjoyment  (?)  of  public  life 
by  reasou  of  their  overwhelming  awe  for  a 
little  legal  “  book  laming."  Our  represeuta 
tives  in  all  bodies,  except  county  conventions, 
are  men  of  other  professions,  usually  lawyers 
and  doctors,  etc.  They  lead,  we  follow ;  what 
better  can  we  expect? 


Patna  Sheef. 

process  of  assimilation  uud  digestion  is  hin¬ 
dered  and  it  may  result  in  death  to  them 
Corn  “when  fed  alone  and  in  large  quantities, 
is  not  good  for  laying  hens,  as  it  will  cause 
them  to  become  too  fat.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
feed  once  a  day  on  soft  food  made  of  ground 
grain  and  boiled  potatoes  or  turnips  masbed 
together.  Take  two  bushels  of  potatoes,  boil 
them  mi  til  they  will  “mash,"  then  add  40 
pounds  of  bran  and  20  of  mixed  corn  and  oat 
meal,  if  so  large  a  quantity  is  desired.  lho 
beat  of  the  potatoes  will  partially  cook  the 
brau,  aud  thus  make  a  nutritive  food  for 
either  chicks  or  adult  fowls.  Wheat  is  a  good 
feed  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  Be¬ 
sides,  fowls  should  have  a  supply  of  green 
food  and  lime,  in  some  form,  as  in  pounded 


THE  PATNA  SHEEP. 

Some  naturalists  count  four  or  five  distinct 
species  of  sheep,  one  of  which  is  found  in  each 
continent.  Indeed,  except  the  polar  regions 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  globe  in  which 
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matter  who  is  pleased  or  displeased  thereby. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Hovey  will  change  his 
mind  in  some  respects  when  he  has  seen  more 
of  the  Manchester. 

Soiling. — Mr.  Stewart  gives  some  of  his 
experience  with  soiling,  in  the  Albany  Culti¬ 
vator.  So  universally  favorable  have  been 
the  results,  he  says,  that  hundreds  of  farmers 
who  have  begun  partial  soiling  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  have  gradually  assumed  the  practice  of 
full  soiling,  and  have  abandoned  pasturage 
excepting  so  far  as  to  keep  one  shaded  and 
well-watered  field  or  lot  under  hoof  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  or  a  field  in  rotation,  to 
be  in  this  manner  cheaply  and  richly  manured. 
Even  in  Kansas,  where  land  is  cheap  and  rich, 
farmers  are  growing  soiling  crops — rye  for 
the  late  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  use,  and  mil¬ 
let  and  sorgbmn  for  Summer  and  Fall  nse.  * 
*  *  *  The  past  season  Mr.  Stewart  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  rye,  and  finds 
it  to  be  especially  valuable  as  compared  with 
wheat;  the  latter  being  inferior  and  coming 
later.  Rye  is  early,  lasts  green  fully  four 
weeks,  and  is  about  as  productive  of  milk  and 
butter  when  cut  and  cured  as  when  green. 
But  this  is  when  it  is  cut  very  early,  before 
the  blossom  has  dried.  He  has  been  feeding 
rye  hay  thus  made  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  green  rye  and  green  corn,  with  partial 
pasturing,  saving  the  grass  for  hay,  without 
any  loss  of  milk  or  butter;  and  the  butter  is 
harder  and  of  better  quality  than  that  made 
from  oats  and  peas  cut  green,  which  tends  to 
make  soft  butter.  An  acre  of  ordinary  rye 
will  yield  not  quite  three  tons  of  cured  hay; 
and  thickly  sown  rye — three  bushels  per  acre 
— makes  better  fodder  and  much  better  hay 
than  that  grown  from  thinner  sowing.  Cur¬ 
ing  in  the  cock  also  improves  the  bay.  Mr. 
Stewart  has  cut  the  rye  in  the  morning,  raked  it. 
and  put  it  into  large  cocks  in  the  afternoon, 
left  it  there  three  days,  then  hauled  it  and 
stacked  it  into  barracks  or  put  it  into  the 
barn,  and  thus  has  secured  the  best  of  hay, 
sweet  smelling,  and  evidently  sweet  flavored, 
judging  by  the  way  the  cows  eat  it.  It  is 
cut  up  aud  fed  with  the  usual  allowance  of 
two  quarts  of  meal.  *  *  *  From  present 
indications  he  has  the  confidence  to  assure  a 
farmer  who  has  land  that  will  keep  but  one 
cow  to  five  or  six  acres,  that  in  five  years,  by 
soiling,  and  saving  all  the  manure  and  econo¬ 
mizing  it  well,  he  can  bring  up  his  farm  to  a 
condition  in  which  a  cow  can  be  kept  on  two 
acres,  and  this  means  doubling  his  income  and 
leaving  a  balance  to  pay  for  all  extra  labor 
needed. 


Sow  Turnip  Seed. — Bliss’s  Garden  remarks 
that  any  of  the  Strap-leaved  or  Globe  varie¬ 
ties  may  be  sown  up  to  the  end  of  last  month, 
and  every  spot  in  the  garden  that  is  not 
needed  otherwise  should,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
vacant,  be  sown  with  turnips.  The  labor  and 
cost  of  seed  are  so  inconsiderable  that  even  if 
there  should  be  a  larger  crop  than  can  be  used 
in  the  family  or  disposed  of  otherwise  they 
are  worth  more  than  their  cost  as  green  ma¬ 
nure  if  left  in  the  ground. 


Winter  Rye  for  Soiling. — All  our  ex¬ 
changes,  says  the  Vermont  Watchman,  are 
praising  this  grain,  and  we  think  justly,  for 
the  late  and  early  soiling  of  dairy  cows. 
Sown  in  August  it  affords  a  good  swath  in 
October,  aud  grows  again  in  the  Spring  just 
as  though  it  had  been  sown  in  September  and 
not  cut.  It  affords  a  swath  in  the  Spring 
before  there  is  full  feed  in  the  pastures.  We 
have  just  harvested  an  acre  of  it  (having  used 
half  an  acre  for  early  feeding).  It  is  not  yet 
thrashed,  but  the  men  that  cut  it  are  willing 
to  bet  it  will  go  over  thirty  bushels.  The 
heads  are  long  and  crowded  with  grain.  The 
Watchman  will  re-sow  the  same  ground  (with 
a  light  dressing  of  dung  aud  ashes)  entirely 
for  soiling.  It  is  one  of  the  new  things  that 
is  a  good  thing— rye  for  soiling. 


Disease  among  Farmers.— Pulmonary 
affections,  says  the  Springfield  Republican, 
stand  first  among  the  four  most  common  dis¬ 
eases  of  farmers,  and  indeed  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large.  Two  causes  are  assigned  for 
this  result.  One  is  needless  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  especially  wet  feet,  and  another  is 
bad  posture.  Some  kinds  of  work,  like  set¬ 
ting  out  plants,  spading,  hoeing,  mowing  and 
weeding,  favor  a  cramped  position,  but  none 
of  them  necessitate  it.  Indeed,  one  can  better 
bear  any  work  if  he  keeps  his  chest  expanded 
and  his  lungs  well  inflated.  He  can  do  any 
kind  of  farm  work  better  by  bending  at  the 
hip  than  by  curving  the  spine  and  contracting 
the  chest.  The  French,  Swiss  and  German 
farm  laborers  are  far  more  erect  than  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers. 


If  anybody  will  inform  Pres,  Chadbourne, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
where  to  find  the  man  who  can  tell  all  that 
ought  to  be  known  about  potato  raising,  he 
will  not  only  go  far  to  see  him,  but  will 
pay  him  well  for  his  instruction  ;  and  if 
he  will  accept  a  Professorship  in  the  Agrioul- 
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tural  College,  he  will  vote  for  him,  being  as¬ 
sured  that  it  should  then  have  what  no  other 
college  in  the  world  can  boast  of,  a  man  who 
Itnmvs  all  that  can  be  known  of  potato  rais¬ 
ing.  _ 

Through  four  years  Prof.  Sanborn  has 
conducted  experiments  to  ascertain  what  kind 
of  seed  potatoes  would  give  the  best  yield. 
We  give  here  the  average  yield  per  acre  for 
the  four  seasons: 

Whole  Potatoes,  large,  yield:  table 
potatoes,  149.2  bushels;  small  potatoes,  105.8 
bushels;  total,  255  bushels. 

Whole  potatoes,  small,  yield  :  table  pota¬ 
toes,  127.8  bushels;  small  potatoes,  65.15  bush¬ 
els;  total  198  8  bushels. 

One  eye  to  a  hill,  yield:  table  potatoes,  60.1 
bushels;  small  potatoes,  24.0  bushels;  total, 
85  bushels. 

Two  eyes  to  a  hill,  yield :  table  potatoes,  83.9 
bushels;  small  potatoes,  39.9  bushels  ;  total, 
123.8  bushels. 

Three  eyes  to  a  hill  yield :  table  potatoes, 
105.7  bushels;  small  potatoes,  4S.4  bushels; 
total,  154.1  bushels. 

Seed  end  yields:  table  potatoes,  114  bushels; 
small  potatoes,  68.7  bushels;  total,  182.4  bush¬ 
els. 

Stem  end  yitdds:  table  potatoes,  90.7  bush¬ 
els;  small  potatoes,  61.8  bushels;  total,  152.5 
bushels. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 


Prof.  Sanborn  cut  Timothy  and  clover  at 
three  periods— before,  during  and  after  bloom, 
and  found  the  last  cut  proved  more  abundant 
in  growth  and  more  efficacious  as  a  food  for 

both  steers  and  milch  cows . 

The  Chatham  Courier  thiuks  that  every 
farmer  having  stony  land  will  thank  it  for 
the  suggestion  that  one  man  using  a  dung 
fork  will  remove  more  stones  and  do  it  easier 

than  two  men  with  their  hands . . . 

The  Farm  Journal  reminds  its  readers  that 
this  will  be  a  good  year  for  farmers.  Times 
will  be  good  until  the  crash  comes.  The  sun 
shines;  now,  farmers,  make  hay.  Be  prudent, 
be  economical,  keep  down  expenses,  buy  little 
and  sell  all  you  can.  Make  every  acre  do  its 

work,  and  clear  off  that  mortgage . 

It  will  pay  you  to  select  seed  corn  with 
great  care.  Remember  that  the  tendency  of 
your  next  crop  will  be  to  improve  or  deterior¬ 
ate  according  to  the  excellence  or  inferiority  of 

the  seed.. . . . . 

The  Garden  (London)  mentions  two  new 
Japan  Hydrangeas  one  with  blue  flowers 
which  are  always  blue — tbe  other  with  flowers 
one  and  one  half  inch  across  of  a  “lovely 
deep  carmine.’’  With  this  comes  a  variety 

with  pure  white  flowers . 

It  occurs  to  Mr.  McCann  that  we  may  find 
kerosene  oil  an  effective  agent  in  killing  such 
weeds  as  Burdock,  Canada  Thistles,  etc.  It  is 
very  cheap  and  very  destructive  to  plant 

life . . . 

A  writer  in  Home  and  Farm  used  about  one 
quart  of  saw-dust  in  each  hill  of  one  plot  of 
potatoes  and  none  in  another  plot.  The  saw¬ 
dust  hills  yielded  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
others  and  the  potatoes  were  larger  and 

smoother. . . 

Sow  W  inter  radish  seeds.  Scarlet  Chinese 

Winter  is  a  good  keeping  sort . . . 

During  the  slack  work  of  Autumn,  white¬ 
wash  the  poultry- houses,  cellars  and  outbuild¬ 
ings;  paint  or  oil  the  woodwork  of  farm  tools; 
go  to  the  fairs  and  take  your  families.  Spend 
the  early  part  of  your  visit  in  studying  every¬ 
thing  that  is  to  be  seen  or  examined.  Then 
enjoy  ycur  friends,  speak  a  good  word  for 
the  Rural  and  you  will  have  spent  a  famous 

day . . . 

The  Pittsburg  Stockman  well  satirizes  in 
the  ridiculous  pictorial  representations  of  live 
stock  common  in  this  country. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  fierce  campaign 
against  legs  among  tbe  breeders  of  many 
kinds  of  stock — at  least  the  results  of  effort  to 
put  them  out  of  sight  are  painfully  apparent 
in  many  of  the  live  stock  engravings  now  ex¬ 
tant.  It  is  the  fashion  to  show  a  prime  Short¬ 
horn  or  Hereford  or  a  good  hog  on  paper 
with  legs  which  would  hardly  carry  a  suck¬ 
ling  lamb.  Should  this  keep  on,  the  picto¬ 
rial  stock  of  the  country  must  eventually  be 

classed  among  the  “creeping  things.” . 

The  London  Ag.  Gazette  says  that  it  was 
glad  to  observe  lately  that  a  farmer  who  be¬ 
came  a  vegetable  grower  some  years  since 
has  now  opened  two  shops  in  two  towns  near¬ 
est  to  his  farm,  and  is  selling  every  article 
of  farm  produce  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  everybody  but  the  dealers  and  traders,  who 

had  the  trade  in  their  hands  previously . 

Ensilage  is  a  good  thing,  or  it  is  not  says 
the  Husbandman.  If  the  former,  it  will  bear 
sober  statement  of  facts,  and  anything  more 
is  superflous  in  the  present  Btageof  discussion. 
If  the  latter,  there  is  none  the  less  need  of 
truth.  Let  us  have  the  facts  stripped  of  the 
brilliant  coloring  that  has  dazzled  ordinary 
vision,  and  especially  free  from  the  Billerica 
poesy  that  decks  fable  in  the  garb  of  truth. 
Now  the  Rural  is  glad  to  see  one  paper  be¬ 


side  itself  independent,  enough  to  scout  the 

phantasies  of  Dr.  Billerica . 

Daniel  Webster  said:  “The  freest  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  long  endure,  where  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  law  is  to  create  a  rapid  accumu¬ 
lation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  few.  and 
to  render  the  masses  of  the  people  poor  and 
dependent.” . 
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Connecticut. 

Cale's  Ferry,  New  London  Co.,  August 
18. — Our  Spring  was  cold  and  late,  rains  were 
plenty  till  last  of  June,  since  then  none  to 
speak  of.  Vegetation  is  now  all  drying  up. 
Potatoes  largely  planted,  but  cannot  turn  out 
more  than  half  a  crop.  Corn  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  but  needs  rain  sadly.  Hay  hardly  an 
average,  owing  to  worms  at  tbe  roots.  Oats 
an  average  and  out.  of  tbe  way.  Apples  set 
well  but  drop  off  badly.  Potato  beetles  very 
destructive.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  Army- 
worm  has  done  but  little  damage  in  this 
county.  The  price  of  provisions  is  well  up. 
Beef  got  so  high  that  our  butchers  went  out 
of  the  business.  Farmers  here  are  looking 
discouraged,  as  they  well  may.  m.  w. 

Coventry,  Tolland  Co..  Aug.  23. — The 
drought  still  continues,  seriously  affecting  the 
corn  crop,  also  the  potato  crop  on  very  dry 
soils.  Feed  in  pastures,  like  the  last  comet,  is 
invisible.  Hay  crop  below  the  average.  Cat¬ 
tle  fit  for  beef  must  swing,  causing  a  tempo¬ 
rary  decline.  Apples  dropping  badly;  about 
a  quarter  fcrop  for  bearing  year.  Tobacco  in 
much  doubt.  Holders  of  crop  of  ’81  can  smile. 
Possibly  we  have  had  in  this  section  half  an 
inch  of  water  since  July  5.  c.  r. 

Mirhignn. 

Tustin,  Osceola  Co.,  Aug.  14. — The  season 
is  about  three  weeks  behind  time  here.  We 
have  had  almost  two  weeks  of  rainy  weather, 
and  still  it  looks  as  if  it  might  rain  more. 
Wheat  is  almost  all  cut  and  is  standing  in  the 
shock  in  the  field  waiting  for  dry  weather  to 
be  hauled  in.  Corn  is  very  backward;  if  we 
have  a  warm  late  Fall  there  will  be  a  fair 
crop.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  just  “  booming.’’ 
A  larger  acreage  of  the  latter  has  been  plant¬ 
ed  this  season  than  usual.  0.  e.  p. 

Minnesota. 

Winona  Co.,  Aug.  5,  1882. — We  are  having 
a  remarkable  season — a  wonderful  sight  of 
rain  for  the  past  two  months.  Since  the  first 
settlement  of  this  county— thirty  years  ago — 
there  has  not  been  a  Summer  w  ith  so  little 
warm  weather.  Owing  to  the  partial  failure 
of  the  wheat  crop  here  the  past  few  years 
there  was  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent,  more 
corn  planted  this  year  than  ever  before ;  very 
poor  prospect  now  of  its  ripening;  it  is  now 
where  it  should  have  been  three  or  four  weeks 
ago.  W  heat,  oats  and  barley  very  good 
crops.  The  latter  cut  and  spoiling  in  the  wet. 
It  is  raining  every  day.  Wheat  is  said  to  be 
growing  before  it  is  cut.  There  never  was 
such  a  prospect  for  potatoes,  but  the  wet  is 
ruining  them,  d.  b.  e. 

South  Carolina. 

Aiken,  Aiken  Co. — Cotton  is  grown  here 
extensively,  the  staple  is  now  being  picked — a 
good  crop.  Corn  is  a  big  crop  uncommonly 
productive,  soil  samly  with  red  clay.  L.  c.  w. 

Wisconsin. 

Hammondsvtlle,  Jefferson  Co.,  Aug.  16. — 
At  last,  harvest  is  about  finished  up.  Oats  are 
likely  to  fall  short  of  tbe  people’s  expectations. 
They  are  rusty  and  smutty  and  on  many  fields 
are  quite  short  and  thin  on  tbe  ground.  I  do 
not  thiuk  the  crop  in  this  part  of  tbe  country 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  is  auy  greater  than  last 
season’s.  Corn  is  in  full  tassel  and  silk,  and 
the  late  rain9  are  bringing  it  on  as  well  as 
could  be  desired.  The  future  of  the  crop  de¬ 
pends  on  the  frost  keeping  off.  M.  n.  r. 

Plover,  Portage  Co.,  Aug.  21.— This  region 
is  famous  for  good  potatoes  but  they  are  rot 
ting  fearfully  in  this  place  on  both  sand  and 
clay  soils.  The  vines  blacken  as  though  struck 
with  frost,  and  smell  very  bad:  many  are  now 
digging  and  selling  at  a  low  price  to  save  a 
little  for  their  labor;  a  lady  just  from  Illinois 
says  it  is  the  case  in  that  State.  Hops  are 
fearfully  lousy.  Rev.  C.  S. 

♦  - 
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Connecticut. 

Coventry,  Tolland  Co.,  Aug.  23. — Rural 
Heavy  Dent  stands  the  drought  without  flinch¬ 
ing;  higbt  of  stalk,  13  feet  seven  inches  ;  great¬ 
est  hight  of  ear  from  ground,  nine  feet  niue 
inches.  Who  ever  thought  New  England 
would  require  the  aid  of  a  ladder  to  harvest 
her  corn  crop  ?  Vive  la  Rural  !  c.  r. 

Michigan, 

Cleon,  Mannistee  Co.,  Aug.  18. — Received 
Rural  free  seeds  the  fore  part  of  February. 
Sowed  wheats  soon  after  in  drills  on  sandy 
loam  which  never  was  manured.  From  the 


package  of  Fultzo-Clawson  I  raised  one  pint 
of  clean  wheat.  The  Shumaker  yielded  one- 
third  of  a  pint,  and  the  Surprise  two  table¬ 
spoons  heaping  full.  In  other  words,  I  should 
judge  the  Fultzo  Clawson  increased  about 
twenty  fold;  tbe  Shumaker  seven-fold,  and 
the  Surprise  twelve  fold.  The  Shumaker  was 
the  first  to  ripen;  cut  July  24.  The  Fultzo- 
Clawson  and  Surprise  were  cut  August  4.  All 
were  harvested  quite  green,  to  save  them 
from  the  birds,  which  were  getting  tbe  start 
of  me.  This  caused  them  to  shrink  somewhat. 
All  rusted  a  little— I  think  the  Fultzo-Clawson 
worse  than  the  others.  The  Surprise  suits 
me  best,  having  long,  close,  square  heads  with 
three  to  four  grains  in  each  spikelet,  and 
strong  straw.  The  Fultzo-Clawson  grew 
strong  straw,  loDg,  loose  heads  and  two  to 
three  large  grains  to  the  spikelet.  Shall  sow 
them  all  again  soon.  From  observation  of 
this  trial  I  think  I  shall  discard  the  Shumaker, 
tbe  straw  being  weak  and  the  heads  short. 
We  raise  several  kinds  of  Dent  corn  here. 
From  present  appearances  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  is  later  than  any  of 
them,  and  too  late  for  this  latitude.  I 
shall  have,  at  the  least  estimate,  10  hushels  of 
White  Elephants  from  the  small  White  Ele¬ 
phant  sent  me  by  the  Rural  a  year  ago  last 
Spring.  I  have  not  tested  their  quality.  If 
good  to  eat  they  will  be  the  potato,  j.  s.  G. 

Ohio 

Ada.  Hardin  Co.,  Aug.  19. — I  planted  my 
Rural  Dent  in  the  garden  in  a  plot  33  feet 
square  of  clay  loam,  manured  with  stable 
manure.  Of  140  grains  90  grew  and  now  there 
are  330  stalks,  and  it  is  earing  very  well.  It 
is  12  feet  high,  and  most  of  tbe  stalks  have 
two  large  ears.  It  is  a  prolific  corn.  The  first 
stalks  have  roasting  ears  and  the  second 
growth  is  silking;  and  very  nearly  ns  high  as 
the  first.  The  Perfect  Gem  Squash  is  bearing 
very  full— sLx  plants  grew.  Of  the  Cbater 
Hollyhock  seven  plants  grew  and  are  doing 
well.  Of  the  celery  only  rme  plant  grew. 
The  wheat  I  will  plant  this  Fall.  O.  p. 

Hooker’s  Station,  Fairfield  Co.,  August 
20. — I  took  special  pains  with  my  Rural  Heavy 
Dent  Corn.  Out  of  122  graios  planted 
82  grew,  and  the  plants  are  doing  well,  being 
now  in  tassel  and  (••ilk.  The  stalks  average  10 
feet  high  and  five-and-one-half  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  butts,  several  stalks  having 
five  ears  each.  In  your  instructions  for  tbe 
corn  contest  you  state  that  the  weight  of  the 
corn  in  the  ear,  and  also  shelled  must  be  given 
in  November.  Now  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  corn 
shelled  in  the  Fall  will  lose  more  or  less  of  its 
vitality  for  seed  before  planting  time.  If  the 
Rural  Dent  is  what  it  now  promises  to  be,  it 
will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  us,  and  every 
grain  and  all  of  its  vitality  should  be  pre¬ 
served  for  seed.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that 
the  weight  be  required  only  qn  the  ear, 
which,  surely,  would  be  fair  for  all  contest¬ 
ants,  as  the  same  variety  of  corn  will  produce 
the  same  depth  of  grain  and  size  of  cob  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  Let  us  preserve  our  seed  on 
the  ear.  The  Rural  is  my  choice  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  of  America.  Success  to 
it.  S.  E. 


cTl)e  (Oucrist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


ABOUT  AN  ICE-HOUSE. 

N.  J.,  Cuba,  Mo. — What  is  the  matter  with 
my  ice-house?  It  is  10  feet  square,  made  of 
rock,  walls  18  inches  thick  and  four  feet  under 
and  six  feet  above  grouud.  A  frame  hous-'  is 
built  around  and  over  it  with  an  air-space  of 
four  inches  between  rock  wall  aud  p'ank.  It 
has  a  wooden  ventilator  or  air-chamber  10 
inches  square,  leading  from  inside  of  ice-house 
to  top  of  roof.  Has  good  drainage  and  no  air 
can  get  in  bottom  from  drainage  pipe.  I  filled 
it  with  16-iueh  ice  last  Winter,  packing  with 
coal  dust  (refuse  from  charcoal  pit)  at  least 
six  inches  thick  between  wall  and  ice  and 
covered  it  on  top  at.  least  two  feet  deep.  By 
July  1,  ice  was  all  melted,  aud  iu  removing 
the  coal  dust  I  noticed  that  in  places  it  was 
hot.  Since  the  ice  has  gone  I  have  been  using 
the  house  as  a  milk  cellar,  and  notice  that 
after  beiug  closed  for  10  or  12  hours  it 
feels  hot  inside;  the  air  is  foul  and  vegetable 
and  weed  seeds  on  the  bottom  have  started 
to  grow. 

Ans. — There  may  be  several  reasons  foi 
this  failure:  First,  the  bottom  may  not  be 
really  air-tight,  although  it  may  appear  so, 
and  the  draiu  pipe  may  not  be  able  to  prevent 
the  access  of  air;  second,  there  may  not  have 
been  sufficient  packing  under  the  ice  to  pre. 
vent  tbe  natural  warmth  of  the  soil  from 
melting  it;  third,  there  may  not  have  been  a 
ventilating  curreut  established  over  the  top 
packing,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  means  of 
a  single  ventilator  in  the  roof ;  fourth  th e  pack¬ 
ing  was  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  if  the  char¬ 
coal  dust  was  fresh  it  would  be  worse  than 
no  packing  at  all,  because  fresh  charcoal  is  80 
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active  an  absorbent  of  oxygen  that  it  will 
sometimes  heat  so  much  as  to  take  fire  spon¬ 
taneously  ;  and  charcoal  burners  are  obliged  to 
use  strict  precautions  against  this  danger. 
The  following  suggestions  may  be  useful  in 
the  proposed  remodeling  of  the  ice-house:  the 
bottom  should  be  quite  dry  and  no  surface 
water  should  ever  enter  it;  it  is  better,  as  a 
rule,  to  have  the  ice-house  on  the  surface 


Drainage  of  Ice  House.— Fig.  294. 


rather  than  partly  beneath  it;  there  should  be 
at  least,  a  foot  of  packing  under  the  ice  on 
the  floor ;  an  cq  air  trap  is  subject  to  the  danger 
of  the  syphoniug  of  the  water  out  of  the  bend 
and  so  of  the  letting  in  of  the  air;  a  safer  trap 
is  made  by  having  the  pipe  discharge  into  a 
basin  which  can  never  be  emptied,  thus,  at 
Fig.  294  the  water  escapes  from  the  basin  in  an 
open  channel.  An  air-space  is  a  very  poor 
non-conductor, being  equal  to  about  one-fourth 
the  value  of  a  filling  of  sawdust.  If  the 
charcoal  had  been  put  in  the  space  between 
the  walls  it  would  have  done  more  good  tba  i 
inside.  It  is  well  always  to  cement  the  floor 
thoroughly ;  the  growth  of  weeds  in  this  case 
proves  that  this  is  needed.  To  secure  the  ad¬ 
vantages  from  ventilation  there  must  be  an 
inlet  as  well  as  an  outlet  and  the  current  of 
air  should  be  made  to  pass  over  the  top 
packing.  The  illustration  (Fig.  295 )  gives 
a  typical  method  of  ventilating,  in  section. 
The  air  enters  under  the  eaves  and  pastes 


Ventilation  of  Ice  House.— Fig.  295. 


over  the  packing  out  of  the  top.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  no  ventilation  at  all  than  to 
have  it  defective.  As  regards  the  packing 
around  the  ice,  this  is  a  secondary  matter 
when  the  walls  of  the  house  are  well  made; 
the  large  icehouses  have  no  iDside  packing, 
the  ice  being  packed  close  to  the  inside  walls. 
But  when  packing  is  used  it  should  be  of  a 
porous  character  and  such  as  will  retain  this 
character  and  not  become  solid;  the  lighter  it 
is  the  better  this  effect  is  secured  Not  know¬ 
ing  precisely  how  your  house  was  constructed 
or  how  the  ventilator  was  arranged  or  the 
nature  of  the  floor,  all  we  can  do  is  to  make 
these  suggestions  instead  of  saying  positively 
where  the  defect  exists. 


FEED  FROM  STARCH  AND  GLUCOSE  FACTORIES, 
ETC. 

A.  N.  R.,  Branchville ,  N.  J. — 1.  In  brief, 
how  has  corn  been  treated  that  comes  to  us 
from  the  starch  factories  under  the  name  of 
feed  and  from  the  glucose  works  as  sugar 
meal  ?  2,  How  can  farmers  procure  the  list 
of  freight  rates  issued  each  mouth  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  i 

Ans. — 1.  The  corn  is  ground  into  meal  and 
is  washed  to  separate  the  starch ;  the  husk  and 
fiber  left  are  the  corn  feed,  starch  feed,  starch 
waste,  sugar  meal,  glucose  meal,  or  by  what¬ 
ever  other  name  it  may  be  known,  ‘*by  any 
other  name  t’would  smell  as  sweet,”  or  sour, 
as  the  case  may  be.  All  the  talk  about  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  waste  is  ignorant  and 
stupid  bosh;  no  acid  is  brought  into  contact 
with  It,  and  it  is  simply  corn  meal  that  has 
had  the  starch  taken  out  of  it  by  washing. 
That  is  all ;  nothing  less  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  the  starch  which  is  treated — boiled — with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  change  it  into  grape 
sugar  or  glucose,  and  it  is  the  glucose  which 
has  some  free  sulphuric  acid  left  iu  it  and 
not  the  waste  meal.  This  waste,  so  long  as  it 
is  sound,  is  not  uuwholesome  or  injurious,  but 
it  heats  and  ferments  rapidly  and  then  be¬ 
comes  seriously  impaired  in  value  as  compared 
with  the  fresh  waste.  2.  The  information 
forms  a  part  of  the  pamphlet  containing  the 
crop  reports  issued  every  month  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  this  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  application  to  the  Congressman  for 
your  district;  and  sometimes  by  pplieation 
direct  to  the  Department  But  why  uot  ap¬ 
ply  at  the  next  railroad  depot  ?  Full  inform¬ 
ation  will  be  given  there  with  regard  to 
freights  on  your  own  line— and  that’s  all  you 
want. 


GARGET. 

“A  Lady,"  Manchester,  Mich.:  A  10-years- 
old  grade  cow  of  ours  ordinarily  gives  about 
50  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  About  a  month  ago 
a  quarter  of  her  udder  became  swollen,  and 
little  milk  was  obtained  from  that  part  at 
night ;  the  next  morning  the  swelling  would 
have  gone  and  the  milk  would  be  thick.  This 


would  continue  for  two  or  three  days  and 
then  all  signs  of  the  ailment  would  disappear, 
but  it  would  return  in  about  a  week.  Now, 
however,  the  udder  is  swollen  nearly  all  the 
time.  When  the  milk  becomes  sour  there  is  a 
ropy,  yellow  sediment  that  looks  like  cream. 
What  is  the  matter  and  what  should  be  tbe 
treatment  ? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  garget,  or  congestion 
of  the  udder  in  that  quarter.  This  may  be 
produced  by  water  that  is  not  pure;  by  the 
cow  lying  on  the  udder  when  full  of  milk  and 
disturbing  the  circulation ;  by  the  cow  run¬ 
ning  or  over  exerting  herself;  or  by  many 
similar  and  very  common  causes.  Be  careful 
to  draw  out  all  the  milk  from  the  affected 
part,  and  if  it  does  not  come  easily,  rub  and 
work  the  udder  gently  with  the  hand,  or  in¬ 
ject  a  teacupful  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  after  working  the  uddtr  gently  for 
a  few  minutes,  milk  it  out.  When  the  attack 
comes  on  give  one  ounce  of  saltpeter  pounded 
fine  in  a  little  molasses, smeared  on  tbe  tongue 
or  teeth,  or  added  to  some  bran  slop  once  a 
day  until  the  trouble  disappears.  Milk  the 
gargeted  quarter  on  to  the  ground,  as  the  milk 
is  not  fit  for  use. 

PROPAGATING  RASPBERRIES. 

G.  B.  A.,  San  Gabriel,  Cal.  In  the  absence 
of  a  hot-house,  what  is  the  best  way  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry  ? 

Ans. — You  may  preserve  all  the  suckers 
instead  of  hoeing  them  up  as  if  they  were 
weeds.  Or  you  may  take  up  the  roots  in  the 
Fall  and  cut  them  into  pieces  two  inches  in 
length.  Place  a  layer  of  these  in  a  box — cover 
with  soil— then  another  la3rer  of  roots — then 
sandy  toil, etc.,  until  the  box  is  full.  Itis  well 
to  bore  holes  here  and  there  for  drainage  and 
to  cover  these  with  bibs  of  stones  or  flower 
pots.  You  are  then  to  bury  this  box  in  a  well- 
drained  soil  and  cover  it  with  litter  or  straw 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  freezing.  In  the 
Spring  the  cuttings  should  be  planted  in  drills 
two  or  three  inches  deep— the  drills  to  be 
farther  or  nearer  according  to  the  cultivation: 
if  by  horse,  three  feet  will  be  near  enough ;  if 
by  hand  two  feet  or  less.  It  is  well  to  cover 
the  drills  and  between  the  rows  with  coarse 
material  of  some  kind  to  act  as  a  mulch. 
Instead  of  this  method,  the  roots  may  be  cut 
iu  the  Spring  and  planted  the  same  as  we  have 
described.  If  properly  mulched  they  will 
grow  about  as  well  unless  drought  sets  iu 
early.  The  advantage  of  the  Fall  method  is 
simply  that  the  cuttings  will  form  a  callus 
during  the  Winter  and  form  roots  in  less  time 
alter  they  are  planted  in  the  drills. 

WHEN  TO  CUT  MILLET. 

-4.  L.  L.,  Ocean  Co.,  iV.  J, — When  is  the 
best  time  to  cut  millet  for  feed? 

Ans. — That  d-pends  somewhat  upon  the 
purpose  to  be  served  in  feeding  it.  If  the 
millet  is  desired  only  as  coarse  fodder,  then 
its  value  would  be  obtained  by  cutting  it  in 
flower,  as  it  would  then  really  have  all  the 
nutriment  afterwards  contained  in  seed  and 
stalk.  But  if  it  is  intended  for  fattening 
cattle,  it  must  lie  remembered  that  cattle  can¬ 
not  fatten  on  hay  alone,  because  they  cannot 
digest  enough  of  it  to  lay  on  fat  profitably. 
Ground  millet  seed,  however,  is  a  fattening 
food  aud  a  steer  will  fatten  satisfactorily  with 
about  12  pounds  of  millet  meal  even  if  fed 
millet  straw  with  it.  To  get  the  same  amount 
of  nutriment  from  good  millet  hay,  the  steer 
would  have  to  eat  at  least  35  pounds  of  it — too 
great  a  bulk  to  be  eaten  by  a  fattening  steer. 
When  the  ripened  seed  is  ground  a  full 
ration  for  fattening  may  be  given  in  a  form 
not  too  bulky.  As  the  seed  shells  very  easily, 
however,  it  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  get  too 
ripe.  The  long  heads  ripen  first  at  the  top 
and  as  soon  as  the  tip  becomes  yellowish,  the 
millet  should  be  cut.  for  the  seed  will  be  just 
as  good  as  if  allowed  to  ripen  fully,  and  it 
will  not  shell,  while  the  straw  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  fodder. 

SHEEP  OR  DAIRY  COWS— WHICH? 

&  E.  .4.,  Glen  wood,  N.  F, — I  have  a  dairy 
of  18  cows  aud  as  my  health  is  not  the  best 
and  tbe  care  of  the  dairy  is  laborious,  the 
nearest  factory  being  two  miles  away,  I  have 
thought  of  substituting  sheep  for  cows,  which 
would  be  tbe  more  profitable? 

Ans. — It  would  be  a  dangerous  change  to 
make.  Sheep  are  much  more  difficult  to  man¬ 
age  than  cows,  require  more  watchiug  and  are 
less  able  to  care  for  themselves.  But  if 
you  determine  to  “go  intV  sheep,  by  all 
means  avoid  the  Lincolnshire  and  Oxford 
Downs  and  all  other  so-called  English  breeds, 
more  especially  the  former  which  requires  as 
much  nursing  as  a  sick  child.  In  99  cases  out 
of  100  these  sheep  “go  to  the  dogs”  in  more 
senses  than  one  and  expert  shepherds  often 
fail  with  them.  Choose  the  best  native  sheep 
you  can  pick  up  and  if  you  want  wool  cross 
them  with  a  good  Merino;  if  you  want  mutton 
and  lambs  use  a  Cotswold,  or  a  Shropshire  ram, 
or  an  acclimated  Hampshire.  On  the  whole, 
if  we  should  offer  you  advice  it  would  be  to 
keep  to  your  dairy  and  get  some  help  to  work 
it,  or  if  you  cannot  do  this  to  be  exceedingly 


cautious  about  making  a  change  and  begin  it 
gradually  and  not  to  break  up  your  dairy 
until  you  have  felt  your  way  with  a  small 
flock  first. 

SCOURS  IN  A  YEARLING  CALF. 

P.  J.  S.,  Sublette,  Mo.— I  turned  a  flue  year¬ 
ling  steer  on  pasture  this  Spring  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  About  three  weeks  ago  it  began  scour¬ 
ing  badly,  It  seems  to  throw  up  every  thing 
it  eats,  whether  green  or  dry  feed,  and  it  is 
growing  thinner  each  day.  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  it,  and  what  can  I  do  for  St? 

Ans.— The  probability  is  that  the  steer  has 
eaten  some  injurious  plant,  or  is  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  gastritis  from  some  cause 
which  the  information  given  is  insufficient 
even  to  surmise.  Give  the  animal  one  pint 
of  linseed  oil  and  a  mess  of  linseed,  or  linseed 
oil  cake  meal,  steeped  iu  hot  water,  but  given 
cold  twice  a  day.  One  quart  will  be  sufficient 
at  each  mess.  Do  not  be  anxious  to  force  him 
to  feed,  as  any  food  he  may  take  in  his  present 
condition  only  exerts  an  irritative  effect  and 
does  m.t  nourish  him  at  all.  Keep  him  quiet 
and  give  him  plenty  of  pure  fresh  water  to 
drink,  warmed  iu  the  sun  Tor  half  an  hour  if 
drawn  from  a  well  or  ipring;  add  tothe  water 
a  pint  or  so  of  the  linseed  gruel.  If  the  diar¬ 
rhea  continues,  injections  of  the  linseed  gruel, 
considerably  diluted  with  warm  water,  will 
be  useful. 

NAVEL  RUPTURE  IN  A  COLT. 

W.  H.  K.,  Knoborosta,  Mo.:  How  can  navel 
rupture  in  a  colt  be  cured  ? 

Ans. — You  should  have  given  the  age  of  the 
colt,  as  upon  this  depends  very  much  the  man¬ 
ner  of  treatment.  A  colt  may  be  all  the  way 
from  a  day  old  to  three  years  or  more.  Per¬ 
sons  making  inquiries  of  ihis  nature  should  be 
particular  in  this  respect.  If  the  colt  isyoung 
the  rapture  will  very  probably  unite  as  the 
colt  grows;  if  it  is  old,  clamps  should  be  used ; 
and  even  with  a  young  animal  this  simple 
means  would  be  advisable.  Get  two  pieces  of 
wood  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  long  enough  to  inclose  the  skin  on 
each  side  of  the  rupture.  Put  the  colt  on  its 
back  without  force  and  be  sure  the  girt  is 
withdrawn;  then  pinch  the  sides  of  the  rup¬ 
ture  together  between  the  clamps  quite  tight 
and  draw  the  ends  together  with  small  bolts 
and  nuts  or  a  strong  cord.  Leave  it  on  until 
it  drops  off  with  the  enclosed  skin,  when  the 
rupture  will  have  been  closed.  Keep  the  colt 
quiet  meanwhile. 

ILL-EFFCTS  OF  SEDGE  PASTURE  ON  SHEEP. 

J.  W.t  Painville ,  Va. — My  flock  of  sheep 
have  good  old  field  pasture  and  sedge  in  the 
day  and  a  good  grass  lot  near  the  house  at 
night  besides  a  small  ration  of  corn,  yet  in 
tbe  last  two  mouths  I  lost  three  fine  ewr, 
Though  fat  and  seemingly  in  good  health  they 
die  suddenly— often  in  a  few  hours  from  the 
first  attack  They  are  very  much  swollen 
when  found  dead:  but  when  opened  nothing 
appeal's  amiss.  What  is  the  matter  and  the 
remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  sedge  pasture  is  doing  the  mis¬ 
chief.  If  you  had  examined  the  third  stom¬ 
ach,  it  would  probably  have  beeu  found 
filled  with  dry  food  and  inflamed.  Broom 
sedge  aud  old  field  pastures  are  very  apt  to 
have  injurious  weeds  in  them,  and  the  sedge 
itself  is  too  hard  and  dry  to  be  safe  feed.  See 
that  the  sheep  get  a  teaspoon ful  of  salt  each, 
twice  a  week,  while  on  such  pasture,  and  give 
a  little  bran  in  place  of  corn,  if  you  can. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

N.  A.  Austin,  Neb.,  asks  for  the  name  of 
the  best  practical  work  on  entomology. 

Ans. — We  wottld  place  “Harris's  Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  Vegetation”  as  first  on  the  list  of 
works  on  economic  entomology.  “Packard’s 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects”  is  good,  but 
not  quite  so  satisfactory.  Next  come  the 
State  Entomogists’  reports  of  the  different 
States.  Those  of  Missouri,  by  Dr.  Riley,  and 
those  of  New  York,  by  Dr.  Fitch,  are  out  of 
print,  as  is  also  part  of  those  of  Illinois,  but 
we  think  the  last  six  of  the  last-named  State 
can  be  had  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  S ,  Green  Valley,  III.  1,  Where  can 
full-blood  Guernsey  cattle  and  Morgan  horses 
be  obtained?  3.  What  kind  of  grass  is  adapted 
to  sandy  soil? 

Ans. — There  are  not  many  Guernsey  cattle 
in  the  country  as  yet;  they  have  not  been 
popular  until  very  recently,  but  there  is  con. 
siderable  excitement  growing  in  regard  to 
them  and  they  are  rising  in  price  very  rapidly. 
It  would  not  pay  a  farmer  to  buy  pm  e- bred, 
stock  of  this  kind  at  the  prices  asked  for  it 
A  very  good  bull  calf  can  be  procured  for 
$50.  or  $60.  and  that  would  soon  be  tbe  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  herd  of  half  or  three  quarter-bred 
cows  which  might  be  just  as  good  as  pure-bred 
ones.  Mr.  Simon  Betts,  Camden,  N.  J.  or 
Lawrence  Farm,  Groton,  Mass.,could  probably 
supply  a  good  bull  calf  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Morgan  horses  are  bred  mostly  in 
Vermont.  2.  Orchard  Grass  succeeds  weilon 
light  soil  and  if  sew  n  with  Red  Clover  makes  a 


good  pasture  for  many  years.  Sow  20  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre  with  six  pounds  of  red  clover. 

M.  B.,  N.  Y.  City. — What  way  is  the  best 
to  rid  a  field  of  the  stumps  of  sycamores, 
plane  trees  or  button-woods?  The  stumps  of 
most  other  trees  may  be  expected  to  rot,  but 
these  pests  continue  to  throw  up  suckers,  cut 
them  off  as  often  as  one  may. 

Ans. — One  of  two  things  must  be  done — the 
sprouts  destroyed  in  early  Summer  or  the 
roots  grubbed  up.  Do  uot  wait  until  Fall  to 
destroy  the  sprouts.  If  we  would  destroy 
the  roots  we  must  deprive  them  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  The  water  forming  the  crude  sap 
comes  from  the  ground,  of  course,  but  it  is 
changed  into  food  or  elaborated  by  the  leaves 
We  must  destroy  the  leaves  therefore  before 
the  roots  have  had  time  to  store  up  nourish¬ 
ment.  Probably  tbe  best  and  moat  expeditious 
way  would  be  to  blow  them  up  with  giant 
powder,  as  frequently  explained  in  the  Rural. 

R.  M.  M.,  Rushxille,  111.  1,  Is  the  Rural’s 
Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  as  good  as  ordinary 
corn  for  feeding  stock  and  fattening  hogs?  2, 
Will  it  yield  as  much  per  acre  as  our  common 
field  corn?  3,  Will  it  “pay”  to  raise  it  as  a 
general  crop  here?  It  is  early — mine  was 
tasseling  on  June  10. 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  think  so.  2,  This 
question  will  soon  be  answered  by  the  reports 
of  our  subscribers.  3.  It  has  been  raised  for 
40  years  in  the  Rural  family  in  preference  to 
the  other  kinds  of  flint  corn  tried  from  time 
to  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  it  yields 
well,  its  suckering  propensities  make  it  highly 
valuable  for  fodder. 

J.  C.  M.,  Felton,  Del.,  sends  for  name  a 
large,  horned  caterpillar  found  on  a  walnut 
tree. 

Ans. — It  is  the  larva  of  Citheronia  regalis 
Dr.,  a  large  and  beautifully  colored  Bombycid 
moth.  It  is  not  rare  in  the  more  southern 
portion  of  the  United  States,  feeding  on 
hickory,  walnut,  persimmon  and  sycamore, 
There  is  an  account,  with  illustrations,  of  this 
moths  in  Harris's  treatise  on  Insects  Injurious 
to  Vegetation,  p.p.  399.402  (Flint). 

T.  R.  H.,  Moorescille,  Ind.,  sends,  1,  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  a  weed  and  wishes  to  know  its  name: 
it  spreads  more  rapidly  for  cutting;  thrives 
anywhere;  2,  insects  for  name. 

Ans.  1. — This  is  probably  a  kind  of  Solidago 
or  Golden  Ro.l,  There  are  no  flowers  to  de¬ 
termine  the  species.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  Golden  Rod  that  horses  and  cattle  will  eat 
as  readily  as  Timothy.  2,  Insects  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived. 

E.  W.  G.,  Tallahassee,  Ela.  Will  cabbages 
planted  in  the  hill  where  they  are  to  grow 
head  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  trans¬ 
planted? 

Ans. — We  are  trying  this  experiment.  Our 
report  will  be  that  seeds  planted  in  the  open 
ground  which  are  left  to  grow  without  being 
transplanted,  will  not  head  so  well  as  when 
transplanted. 

T.  G.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Is  the  Lombardy 
Poplar  an  evergreen  and  where  can  seed  be 
obtained? 

Ans. — No,  it  is  not  evergreen.  It  holds  its 
leaves  late.  We  do  uot  know  that  the  seed  is 
for  sale.  It  grows  very  readily  from  cuttings. 

H.  .4.  P.,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Why  havn’t 
my  heliotropes  bloomed?  They  have  had  a 
rich,  warm  soil  and  plenty  of  water.  They 
are  a  mass  of  foliage. 

Ans. — The  soil  is  too  rich.  Cease  giving 
them  water. 

S.  S. ,  Xenia,  III.,  sends  for  name  a  sample 
head  of  giain  found  in  1SS0  among  some 
Russian  Spring  wheat. 

Ans. — This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  kind  of 
barley. 

H.  S.,  Kenton,  O.  Where  can  I  get  tbe 
Centennial  wheat  in  quantity  ?  Is  it  hardy  ? 

Ans. — We  purchased  ours  of  the  Colorado 
State  College,  Fort  Collins,  Col.  We  have 
raised  it  as  a  Winter  wheat  for  four  years. 

J.  W.  R.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. — Are  the 
Manchester  Strawberry  and  Hovey  Seedling 
identical  ? 

Ans. — No. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  it  may  be  seen  that 
Mark  W.  Johnson  &  Co  ,  27  Marietta  St.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  (a  trustworthy  house),  have  tho 
genuine  Dallas  wheat  for  sale. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  EOB  THB  WEEK  ENDING 

Saturday,  Sept.  2, 18SA 

E.  S.  Abbott,  you  are  right;  tbe  editors  of  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  wish  to  be  considered  as  mefrleudsof  every  read¬ 
er. -J.  S.-A.  F.  G.-G.  H.  F.-T.  M.  B.-E.  S.P-R 
Canfield,  for  prize  competition— Profitable  Farming 
for  a  Poor  Man— Solomon  Sim  rover,  beads  received— 
an  Ingenious  plan  of  sending  such  things  through  the 
malls-S.  H  ,  Mich.,  answer  In  two  weeks— I.  J.  B.— M. 

B.  P.-T.  M  L.-E-  D.  C.-W.  B.  N.-H  B-  >L,  thanfcs- 
J.  G.  M  -  J.  P.  P.— A,  E.  S— S.  E.  A.-P.  A-  S.-G  tV. 
Grant,  thanks.  G.  R.  D.-F.  A.  Y.— X.  S-R.  c.  C.— 
“ErmepgardeM— W.  F.— X.  A.  W  -C.  M.  H.-C.  Eros.— 

C. S  C.-A.D.  F,— D.-S.  S-W.B.  H.,  thinks- W.  E 
M.— H.  Sk— Pansy — W,  F.-I.  N.  M.-T.  W.-G.  D.  K. 
thanks—  G.  Hr  S.,  thanks— A.  M.  W.-W.  A.  D.-J.  A. 
—I.  P.  R..  thanks  for  thls-C.  S.  O.— S.  O.  J.,  There  are. 
good  points  in  your  S1SS.— P.  D,  U  il.  R.  L,— S.  T.  L 
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Florence,  with  U3,  is  the  first  dark 
grape  to  ripen;  Lady  the  first  white. 

- M-* - 

Our  main  crops  of  potatoes,  consisting 
of  White  Elephant,  Beauty  of  Hebron 
and  the  Blush — the  new  intermediate 
offered  in  our  next  seed  distribution — are 
the  best  we  have  cv»r  raised.  We  have 
many  Beauty  of  Haferons  that  weigh  a 
pound  and  upwards.  There  is  a  very 
close  resemblance  between  Urge  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
the  White  Elephant.  We  have  not  yet 
harvested  the  last  mentioned  or  the  Blush. 
Our  special  plots  of  50  kinds  also  promise 
a  fine  yield,  and  we  look  forward  to 
these  tests  as  to  yield,  different  fertilizers, 
different  depths  of  planting,  etc.,  with 
pleasure,  since  we  hope  they  miy  interest 
and  instruct  our  readers. 

- - - 

The  Tariff  Commission,  in  i*s  pere¬ 
grinations,  visited  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last 
Tuesday.  There  our  friend.  Mr.  Patrick 
Barry,  made  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  all  duties  on  imported  living 
trees  and  plants;  first,  because  the  value 
of  such  importations  is  so  small  that  no 
considerable  revenue  is  derived  from 
them;  and,  second,  because  American 
nurserymen  require  no  protection,  and 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  compe¬ 
tition,  being  able  to  raise  all  sorts  of 
trees  and  plants  better  and  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  raised  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
It  isn’t  the  small  duty  he  objects  to  so 
much  as  the  delays  caused  in  the  Custom¬ 
house  by  its  collection,  which  frequently 
result  in  the  death  of  the  plants  Mr. 
Hiram  Sibley,  the  extensive  seedsman 
and  farmer,  went  further  ar.d  argued  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  import  duties 
on  all  flower  seeds  and  on  all  vegetable 
seeds  except  those  of  the  beet,  carrot, 
lettuce,  onion,  parsley  and  turnip,  lie 
maintained  that  it  is  not  right  to  impose 
a  high  tax  on  7,000,000  seed-users  for  the 
benefit  of  100  seed-growers.  A  short 
time  ago.  however,  the  representative  of 
a  Philadelphia  seed  firm  made  an  argu¬ 
ment  before  the  Commission  at  Long 
Branch,  m  which  he  urged  the  necessity 
for  import  duties  on  seed,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  there  is  a  great  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  the  wages  paid  here  and 
abroad  to  those  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
seeds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  tariff 
questions  bearing  upon  the  varkus 
branches  of  agriculture  will  be  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  befoie  the  Commission. 

- »-M - 

THE  RURAL  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 


We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  prizes  on  the  Youth’s 
page  in  this  issue.  As  will  be  seen,  sev¬ 
eral  prizes  are  offered  to  the  members  of 
the  Horticultural  Club  for  the  best  melons 
raised  from  seeds  sent  out  by  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  early  last  Spring,  and 
from  advance  reports  we  learn  that  a 
large  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  con¬ 
test.  We  now  await  the  final  reports  in 
order  to  award  the  prizes  announced  this 
week.  We  believe  that  one  line  of  our 
duty  lies  in  the  direction  of  interesting 
the  young  people  in  horticultural  work, 
and  we  hope  they  will  be  pleased  with 
the  means  we  use  to  accomplish  our  pur¬ 
pose.  We  are  quite  sure  that  parents,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  take  the  interest  they  ought 
in  making  faim  life  attractive  for  the 
young  people;  hence  we  feel,  all  the 
more,  the  necessity  of  doing  all  we  can 
to  interest  and  instruct  our  young  read¬ 
ers.  In  our  next  8ecd  Distribution,  as 
announced  in  the  late  Fair  Edition,  we 
shall  send  out  seeds  of  the  Niagara  Grape, 
in  the  culture  of  which  we  earnestly  hope 
the  young  people  wilt  especially  interest 
themselves.  It  will  be  a  grand  chance  to 
try  their  skill  at  raising  seedling  fruits, 
and  if  they  are  successful  they  may  find 
in  the  future  that  there  is  profit  in  it.  We 
could  easily  inform  them  of  instances 
where  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  have  been 
paid  for  the  control  of  new  seedling 
plants.  Who  knows  what  “bonanza” 
may  be  now  awaiting  some  energetic 
member  of  the  Horticultural  Club ! 


THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  1882. 


From  the  multitude  of  reports  of  all 
sorts  already  made  regarding  the  wheat 
crop  of  1882,  there  no  longer  remains  any 
doubt  that  the  aggregate  yield  will 
prove  the  largest  ever  harvested.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  of  the  crop  range  all  the 
way  from  510,000,000  to  525,000,000 
bushels  against  480,000,000  bushels  in 
1880— the  largest  crop  previously  on 
record.  Writing  on  June  10  last,  and 
judging  from  the  multitude  of  reports 
sent  in  for  our  Special  Crop  Report  Num¬ 
ber,  wo  stated  that  the  outlook  then  ap¬ 
peared  to  promise  an  aggregate  yield  of 
400,000,000  bushels,  and  as  the  weather 
since  then  has  been  unusually  favorable 
to  wheat,  the  increase  over  our  estimate 
is  readily  accounted  for.  From  a  care¬ 
ful  comparison  of  the  most  trustworthy 
outside  reports  with  each  other  and  with 
those  furnished  to  the  Rural,  we  are 
disposed  to  place  the  total  yield  this  year  at 
about  515,000,000  to  520,000,000  bushels. 
Of  this  total  the  Southern  States,  includ¬ 
ing  10,000,000  bushels  in  Kentucky,  will 
contribute  probably  65,000,000  bushels; 
the  Naw  England  States  upwards  of 
1,000,000;  the.  Middle  States  about  40,- 
000,000;  California  48,000,000,  and  Ore¬ 
gon  aud  Washington  Territory  10,000,- 
O00  bushels,  leaving  350,000.000  bushels 
for  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 

Of  these,  in  spite  of  all  unfavorable  re¬ 
ports,  Illinois  is  likely  to  head  the  list 
with  50,000,000  bushels,  followed  by  Indi¬ 
ana  with 45,000.000;  Ohio  and  Minnesota 
with  about  40.000,000  apiece;  Kansas 
with  33,000,000— the  yield  over  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  which  she  prematurely  re¬ 
joiced  two  years  ago — Iowa  with  nearly 
ihe  same;  Missouri  with  30,000,000  and 
Michigan  close  behind  with  about  211,000,- 
000  bushels.  Were  it  not  for  the  great 
injury  done  to  wheat  in  the  shock  by  the 
extraordinarily  heavy  rains  during  the  first 
week  in  August,  the  Michigan  crop  would 
certainly  have  been  a  couple  of  million 
bushels  more  of  marketable  grain.  The 
quality,  on  the  whole,  is  unusually  fine  in 
all  sections. 

-  - - 

QUARANTINE  STATION8  FOR  IM¬ 
PORTED  CATTLE. 


Until  lately  cattle  imported  from 
European  countries  infected  with  con¬ 
tagious  stock  diseases  were  quarantined 
here  for  ninety  days  after  landing;  but 
a  Treasury  decision  a  few  weeks  ago  de¬ 
ducted  from  this  period  the  number  of 
days  that  bad  elapsed  between  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  the  animals  on  the  other 
sicle  of  the  water  and  their  debarkation 
on  this  side.  The  Government,  however, 
provided  no  quarters  for  the  quarantined 
beasts,  so  that  importeis  have  had  to  fur¬ 
nish  accommodations  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  As  a  concession  to  them,  however, 
they  were  permitted  to  quarantine  their 
importations  at  any  point  to  which  they 
could  be  moved  by  water;  but  they  could 
not  be  moved  by  rail.  Accordingly,  im¬ 
ported  cattle  have  often  been  quarantined 
at  Syracuse,  New  York,  Cooperaburg. 
Pa.,  and  at  a  number  of  out-of  the  way 
places  whither  they  had  been  taken  by 
river  or  canal.  In  such  cases  proper 
supervision  has  been  impracticable,  or,  at 
best,  very  inconvenient,  and  the  liability 
to  evasions  of  the  law  and  consequent 
possibility  of  the  spre^j  of  disease  have 
been  a  menace  to  neighboring  herds. 

They  have  been  doing  these  things  bet¬ 
ter  in  Canada,  where  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions  like  those  in  the.  United  States 
exist;  but  the  government  furnishes  suita¬ 
ble  buildings  and  water  for  the  quaran¬ 
tine  Btock  without  expeuse  to  the  im¬ 
porters.  For  this  reason  many  importers 
of  cattle  into  the  United  States  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  bring  them  through  Cauada 
rather  than  through  our  own  ports.  To 
remove  the  hardships  to  importers  as 
well  as  to  benefit  American  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  and  others  interested,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  greater  safe¬ 
guards  against  imported  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  Congress  at  its  last  session  made  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  proper  quarantine  stations  for 
stock  in  suitable  situuti  >ns  near  the  ports 
of  Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  H.  F.  French  directed  Dr.  James 
Law  and  Mr.  J.  11.  Sanders,  of  the 
Treasury  Cattle  Commission,  to  examine 
the  quarantine  arrangements  at  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  and  then  to  consult  with  the 
Collectors  at  the  above  ports  as  to  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  suitable  quarantine  stations  at 
each  place.  It  is  expected  that  the  site 
of  the  station  connected  with  this  port 
will  be  decided  upon  during  the  coming 
week,  and  the  others  at  a  very  early  day. 


LATE  EXPERIMENTS  ON  TRICHINA- 
INFESTED  MEAT. 


The  recent  reports  of  several  deaths 
from  trichinosis  in  Milwaukee  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  a  large  number  of  experiments 
lately  made  by  European  scientists  with 
regard  to  the  t  fleets  of  various  sorts  of 
treatment  of  trichi nro  infested  meat.  In 
Germany,  Zundel,  Louis,  Roclilinhauser, 
Kopp,  Seigmand  and  Dele  have  in  every 
case  found  that  after  infested  meat  had 
been  thoroughly  salted  the  trichime  were 
incapable  of  reproduction;  whereas  such 
other  eminent  chemists  as  Schmitt, 
Chatim,  Girard,  Pubst,  De  Bencckc  and 
Libon  found  triehinie  still  living  and 
capable  of  reproduction  in  meats  that  had 
been  salted  several  months.  Some  time 
ago  M.  Colin,  a  French  savant,  declared 
that  the  salting  of  meat  was  “a  sure  and 
certain  method  of  destruction  to  those 
parasites.”  Ilts  experiments  led  toothers 
by  M,  Fourraent.  the  results  of  which 
have  just  been  published  in  the  shape  of 
a  report  to  the  French  Academy. 

On  April  18,  1881,  he  took  a  piece  of 
American  salted  meat  which  had  been 
examined  at  the  Havre  docks  and  found 
infested.  This  was  placed  in  a  fi  isk  and 
imbedded  in  fine  >  alt .  The  flask  was 
then  hermetically  sealed,  and  not  opened 
till  April  1,  1882.  The  meat  had  then 
been  thoroughly  salted  for  nearly  12 
months,  and  adding  the  three  months 
tout  must  have  been  the  least  time  since 
it  was  put  in  salt  in  this  country,  it  must 
have  been  salted  at  least  15  months.  The 
meat  was  then  cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
which  were  placed  in  water  frequently 
changed  to  remove  the  salt.  On  April  4, 
some  of  the  meat  was  fed  to  a  mouse 
which  died  on  the  7th,  and  sexually  de¬ 
veloped  triehinie  were  found  m  the  in¬ 
testines.  A  second  and  third  mouse  were 
fed  with  more  of  the  meat,  with  exactly 
similar  results.  These,  with  other  exper¬ 
iments,  prove,  M.  Fourmeut  says,  that 
trichinae  are  certainly  alive  and  capable  of 
reproduction  after  15  months  of  salting. 

The  explanation  of  the  disagreements 
between  the  results  of  the  various  exper¬ 
iments  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  life  his¬ 
tory  of  the  trichinae.  When  the  pests 
penetrate  the  muscles,  producing  torture 
and  often  death,  they  have  no  covering 
whatever  to  protect  them.  After  a  month 
or  so  they  coil  themselves  up  to  quietly 
await  a  chance  of  being  eaten  by  some 
other  animal,  which  must  occur  before 
they  can  possibly  be  fully  developed  and 
do  any  other  mischief.  It  is  not  before 
the  end  of  three  months,  however,  that  a 
fibrous  cyst,  <  r  sac,  begins  to  form  round 
them,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  may  be  a 
year  before  this  is  sufficiently  dense  and 
Impermeable  to  completely  protect  them 
from  the  action  of  salt.  Thus  salt  may 
utterly  destroy  them  in  one  stage  of  life, 
yet  be  entirely  harmless  in  another. 

In  no  single  one  of  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  however,  has  heat  failed  to 
entirely  destroy  the  parasites.  Fjord 
and  Krabbe  have  both  proved  that  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  129  deg.  Fall,  will  kill  them 
if  kept  up  for  15  minutes;  while  158  deg. 
Fah.  will  kill  them  instantaneously.  If 
on  the  inside  of  large  pieces  of  meat,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  heat 
reaches  them  to  this  degree.  The 
thorough  cooking,  therefore,  of  all  pork, 
sausages  included,  will,  as  we  have  for¬ 
merly  stated,  be  a  certain  safeguard 
against  injury  from  trichime. 

—  - 

"  THE  RURAL  IS  VAIN.” 


For  several  years  past  we  have  looked 
upon  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  as 
among  the  first  agricultural  writers  in 
America — if  not  the  first.  He  unites  prac¬ 
tice  with  study  and  deep  thought.  He 
is  a  farm  student,  and,  more  than  this, 
he  is  fearless  aud  conscientious  in  what 
he  writes.  In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  John¬ 
son  writes: 

“  I  like  the  spirit  and  vigor  with  which 
you  conduct  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
It  is  a  varied,  animated  and  interesting 
sheet,  and  its  columns  of  agricultural  in¬ 
formation  are  the  best  1  know.  The 
courage  of  your  convictions  aud  opinions 
is  admirable,  both  in  respect  to  what  you 
think  yourself  and  what  you  suffer  others 
to  say.” 

We  are  always  happy  and  grateful 
when  we  receive  such  words  from  such 
men — from  our  own  subscribers,  from 
anybody,  indeed,  so  long  as  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  words  are  sincerely  ut¬ 
tered.  They  are  so  many  bits  of  evidence 
that  we  are  doing  well.  Think  you  we 
are  vuin,  therefore,  kind  readers,  as  one 
of  our  subscribers  intimates  ?  If  it  is  vain 
to  feel  exceeding  glad  when  one  sees  that 
the  earnest  work  of  his  later  life  is  in 
some  degree  appreciated  and  effective, 
and  to  show  it — then  we  are  vain,  and  we 
confess  it,  and  are  glad  it  is  so. 


Wc  have  not  such  a  very  high  opinion 
of  those  profound  geniuses  who  are  un¬ 
moved  by  honest  praise.  Those  who 
work  for  the  good  of  the  world,  or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  can  hardly  afford  to  despise 
the  legitimate  rewards  of  their  labor. 
We  lnd  as  soon  believe  that  ladies  who 
dress  themselves  up  in  the  most  bewitch¬ 
ing  style  are  utterly  unconscious  of,  or 
even  displeased  at,  the  admiration  they 
create! 

Yes,  the  Rural  is  vain.  Humor  us, 
good  friends,  for  if  you  destroy  our 
motive  we  shall  work  no  longer. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  Rural  has 
been  able  truthfully  to  say  each  year — 
“  We  have  increased  oar  income  over  last 
year.”  But  we  have  promised  our  readers 
that  the  Rural  should  improve  with  our 
income. 

Was  the  promise  an  idle  one?  Was 
it  merely  the  unmeaning  words  of  the 
average  newspaper  man  to  induce  re- 
Bubscnptions  ?  Our  income  of  1882  will 
be  about  ten  thousand  dollars  more 
than  in  1881.  Our  income  in  1881  was 
about  eight,  thousand  dollars  more  than 
in  1880.  Our  income  in  1880  was  five 
thousand  more  than  in  1870.  Our  income 
in  1870  was  three  thousand  more  than  in 
1878.  Our  expenses  for  those  years  have 
increased  almost  to  a  thousand  dollars 
with  our  income,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
paper  to-day  are  twentv-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  more  the  present  year  than  they  were 
the  first  year  of  the  paper  under  its 
present  management,  in  support  of  which 
statement  we  are  ready  to  open  our  books 
to  any  person  who  may  desire  to  test  its 
truth.  As  we  have  done  in  the  past,  so, 
in  the  main,  we  propose  to  continue  in 
the  future,  viz.  :  to  increase  the  expenses 
of  the  paper  as  its  income  enables  us  so 
to  do.  And  whether  its  income  increases 
or  not  depends  upon  the  estimation  in 
which  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  held 
by  its  subscribers.  When,  therefore,  it 
is  considered  that  its  editors  through  all 
these  years  have  worked  for  the  paper 
with  all  their  strength  and  might  and 
heart,  even  to  the  verge  of  fatal  illness, 
it  may  be  seen  that  we  do  indeed  value 
the  appreciative  words  of  in'elligent,  out¬ 
spoken  friends.  The  Rural  just  loves 
praise.  The  Rural  is  rain  ! 


BREVITIES. 


Editor  C.  A.  Green  says  “the  Fair  issue 
of  Rural  is  just  splendid. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Hovey,  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  “Ilovey’s  Seedling”  on  page 
f>K>. 

We  want  to  create  a  craze  iu  seedling  grape 
culture  among  Rural  readers.  We  think 
that  such  a  craze  will  do  good. 

The  yield  of  potatoes,  both  early,  medium 
and  late,  is  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  We 
are  making  careful  notes,  to  be  published 
later  with  illustrations. 

Ex.  Com.  of  Agriculture,  Gen,  Lk  Dug, 

says:  "l  wish  you  would  swap  off  the  fellow 
who  does  the  witty  pictures  for  your  rear 
page  and  get  Nast  to  give  you  a  turn  or  two. 
Leaving  that  out,  you  ure,  I  think,  publish¬ 
ing  the  best  agricultural  paper  In  America, 
and  1  most  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your 
success.”  Tde  suggestion  is  good — but,  you 
know,  General,  we  don’t  want  to  go  back  on 
Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  irrepressible  Captain  Payne,  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory  raider,  has  again  beeu  ar¬ 
rested  by  Gen.  Pope’s  troops,  together  with 
half  a  dozen  of  his  followers  for  taking  a 
cdony  of  27  armed  and  mounted  men  to  the 
Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River.  Under 
the  itnpres-lou  that  Secretary  Teller,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  might  be  more  favor¬ 
able  than  his  predecessors  to  the  opening  up 
for  settlement  of  Oklahoma,  Payne  recently 
visited  Washington  to  urge  his  views  on  the 
matter,  but  was  told  that  the  laws  would  be 
strictly  enforced.  Those  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  impose  u  $1,000  line  for 
just  such  offenses,  and  it  is  now  urged  that,  as 
iheexistiug  statutes  apnear  not  severe  enough 
to  restrain  Payne  &.  Co.’s  lawless  filibuster¬ 
ing  proclivities,  a  lengthy  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  should  be  added  to  the  penalty.  The 
appearances  presented  by  such  raids  in  the 
old-settled  States  and  the  frontier,  however, 
are  as  far  apart  as  the  stand-points  from 
which  they  are  viewed. 

Advices  from  the  West  tell  us  that  farm 
ers  iu  bom  e  of  tbo  States,  notably  in  Illinois, 
aie  feeding  rye  instead  of  corn  to  I  heir  hogs 
'•because  it  is  cheaper  and  more  fattening.” 
Thu  pi  ice  of  rve  this  year  is  low  both  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  range  of  prices  in  other  years 
and  with  the  price  of  corn  at  present.  The 
crop  of  the  current  year  is  expected  to  turn 
out  heavier  than  usual,  a  large  amount  ol’ 
old  rye  fiom  lust  year’s  crop  is  still  on  hand, 
and  the  stock  of  old  whiskey  is  very  unu¬ 
sually  heavy.  The  high  price  of  corn  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  lead  to  the  lessened  employment 
of  it  as  stock  feed,  both  by  t be  sparing  use 
of  it  aud  the  substitution  of  other  forms  of 
feed.  Iu  tins  connection,  why  in  the  name 
of  common  6ense  do  n  >t  people  plant  tur¬ 
nips  and  other  roots  more  liberally  for  sup¬ 
plementary  stock  feed  when  corn  threatens 
to  be  short?  Even  wheat  is  reported  to  be 
used  as  feed  in  many  olaces  instead  of  corn. 
In  view  of  Ihe  probable  shortage  in  this  ci  op 
again  this  year,  it  is  very  likely  that  an  unusu- 
a  ly  large  area  of  green  l'odder  crops  will  be 
used  as  supplementary  feed. 


IWicms. 


ABOVE  PAR. 

The  Verdict  of  all  Who  Have  Carefully 
Investigated  the  Agricultural  Region  of 
Southeastern  Dakota. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND, 

[Special  correspondents  or  tlio  Rural  New-Yorker.] 

Every  workman  in  the  exercise  of  his  art, 
•who  may-  he  considered  skilled,  is  fully  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  proper  implements,  then,  back 
of  these,  are  talent,  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
dexterity  to  produce  from  the  crude  material 
the  curious  piece  of  mechanism,  the  finished 
dramatic  effort,  the  touching  landscape  view, 
the  chaste  and  beautiful  piece  of  statuary,  or 
the  delineation  of  Nature  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  words. 

But  there  is  something  fully  as  necessary  as 
these  implement'.  The  sculptor  eauuot  make 
a  perfect  image  from  an  imperfect  stoue;  the 
artist  to  succeed  in  producing  a  beautiful 
picture  must  select  a  suitable  subject;  so  it  is 
with  the  writer — although  he  may  be  able  to 
command  the  most  copious  vocabulary,  with 
apt  and  pertinent  quotat  ions,  still  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  does  not  accord  with  facts  the 
various  inaccuracies  are  plainly  apparent  aud, 
like  the  towering  light-house,  warn  of  the 
rocks  behiud  the  Scylla  and  Chary bdis  ofFalse- 
hood  and  Deceit. 

A  glance  at  the  map— a  late  one— of  Dakota 
will  show  that  the  settlement  of  the  Territory 
has  been  most  rapid  iu  the  southeastern 
portion,  where  you  will  notice  the  various 
lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Bt,  Paul 
Railway  weaving  in  aud  out.Jlike  the  web  of  a 
lazy  spider.  This  road,  however,  is  not  “a 
lazy  spider”  liy  any  means,  but  alive  and 
active  to  everything  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  wherein  it  recognizes  its  own 
prosperity. 

The  surface  of  the  country,  except  immedi¬ 
ately  along  the  hunks  of  the  Big  Sioux  River, 
is  gently  undulating  aud  almost  devoid  of 
natural  timber,  although  the  artificial  groves 
are  springing  up  in  abundance  and  the  hills 
and  valleys  are  covered  with  a  green  mantle 
of  rich  and  luxuriant  natural  grasses. 
Many  farmers  depend  upon  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  these  for  the  feeding  of  their  stock, 
pasturing  their  cattle  almost  the  entire  Win¬ 
ter.  Others  have  sown  pastures  of  Blue-joint 
and  Timothy  br  well  as  other  cultivated 
grasses,  all  of  which  grow  luxuriantly.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  the  prairie  grass  in  many 
of  the  “draws,”  was  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 

The  soil  of  this  section  is  mainly  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  silicious  marl,  is  deep,  rich  and  warm. 
As  the  settlement  ia  this  part  of  the  Territory 
dates  back  further  than  in  the  western  portion, 
results  are  more  satisfactory  and  the  general 
agricultural  characteristics  of  the  land  more 
thoroughly  known  by  the  results  of  actual 
cultivation.  Those  who  have  farmed  in  this 
section  report  good  success  with  corn,  flax, 
oats,  tame  and  wild  grasses  and  all  root  crops, 
and  many  farmers  bad  this  season  excellent 
fields  of  wheat  with  a  good  stand,  well  filled 
heads,  long  spikeleta  and  large  grains. 

Oats  have  been  a  very  successful  cropi  every 
year  and  the  reports  made  to  us  indicate  a 
yield  of  from  40  to  50  bushels  p>er  acre.  Many 
of  the  young  farmers  have  planted  corn  upon 
their  sod  after  Fall  “breaking,”  and  although 
the  yield  iu  pust  years  has  been  good,  still  we 
doubt  the  praclibility  of  it  as  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  sod  is  not  left  in  good  condition  for 
cropping  to  small  grain  after  a  growth  of 
corn  has  been  taken  off.  It  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  demonstrated  that  flax  is  about,  the 
only  crop  which  does  well  on  sod  and  does  not 
impoverish  the  soil. 

The  stock  business  has  received  quite  an 
impetus  lately.  M«ny  farmers  are  bringing 
in  sheep  which  will  flud  ample  pasturage 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall,  and  wdl  do  well  if 
provided  with  shelter  aud  feed  during  the 
Winter  months.  As  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  corn  crop,  there  is  aiso  a  notable  increase 
in  the  number  of  grade  hogs,  Berkshires  aud 
Poland-Chinas  being  raised  for  market. 

There  has  been,  during  last  year,  consider¬ 
able  attention  given  to  the  importation  of 
blooded  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  aud  the 
farmers  who  have  located  in  this  regiou  seem 
determined  to  vie  with  those  of  other  States 
in  the  character  aud  condition  of  their  stock. 
Dakota  has  a  herd  law  which  is  a  great  benefit 
to  immigrants,  as  it  does  away  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  expense  of  fences. 

Land  is  yet  obtainable  by  government 
entry,  but  at  some  distance  from  commercial 
centers.  Purchasers,  however,  could  doubt¬ 
less  find  lauds  for  sale;  many  choice  sections 
were  presented  to  our  notice. 

Bioux  Falls, 

the  important  business  center  of  the  above 
described  territory,  is  seldom  surpassed  in 
beauty  of  location  or  excellence  of  situatiou 
in  a- business  sense.  The  first  settlement  was 


made  here  in  1857,  though  the  Territorial 
organization  did  not  occur  until  1861,  and  up 
to  the  early  Spring  of  the  present  year  the 
population  increased  but  slowly, then  reaching 
about  3,000;  while  at  the  present  writing 
parties  who  have  just  completed  the  census  of 
the  city  for  directory  purposes,  place  the 
number  at  “over  5,000.” 

There  are  in  this  section  comparatively 
few  persons  of  foreign  birth — say  about  one- 
third — while  in  the  entire  county  there  are 
less  than  50  colored.  This  gives  a  clue  to  the 
remarkably  rapid  increase  during  the  present 
year,  the  new  settlers  coming  principally  from 
the  Eastern  and  northerly  Middle  States, 
influenced,  among  other  reasons,  in  their  selec 
tion  of  this  locality  by  the  comparatively 
low  price  of  lands  of  incomparable  quality 
and  situation  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  young  and  vigorous  city  con¬ 
taining  all  the  modern  necessaries  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  and  furnishing  the  means  for  the 
gratification  of  tastes  for  the  luxurious — a 
city  which,  in  its  efforts  to  retain  its  suprem¬ 
acy,  keeps  pace  with  the  times  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  surrounding  country  by  all  the 
improvements  thus  demanded. 

This,  in  turn,  benefits  the  new  comer  who, 
during  the  first  year,  is  enabled  to  reside 
where  his  family  may  be  comfortable  while 
the  first  improvements  of  “breaking”  and 
building  are  going  on,  and  where,  after  these 
have  been  completed,  he  may  secure  positions 
in  which  his  labor  will  be  remunerative  until 
the  next  season  shall  require  his  attention  at 
the  new  home.  Here  skilled  labor  commands 
steady  employment  at  from  $2  to  §3  per  day. 
Teams  bring  from  *3  to  $8  50,  while  the 
laborer  is  scarce  at  $1  50  per  day,  and,  too,  in 
a  city  where  the  expense  of  living  is  as  cheap 
as  can  be  expected  anywhere.  Here  is  now 
in  process  of  erection  the  Territorial  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  54x70  feet,  with  a  wing  51x77]^  feet, 
respectively  four  and  three  stories  in  hight.  It 
is  constructed  of  the  celebrated  “  jasper- 
stoue,”  which  •'«  found  underlying  the  whole 
section  at  various  depths,  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  mo4  excellent  materials  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  has  ever  been  noticed  by  the 
writers.  It  is  easily  quarried,  and  though  too 
hard  to  be  easily  dressed,  yet  it  is  susceptible 
of  a  most  beautiful  polish,  and  may  be  used 
for  tiling,  mantels,  and  in  many  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  other  places  where  marble  is  utilized  gen¬ 
erally.  Geologically  speaking,  it  can  hardly 
be  called  “jasper,”  nor  is  it  properly  a  quartz. 
Perhajis  the  term  “quartzite”  will  best  con¬ 
vey  its  character,  and  as  to  quantity,  it  is 
practically  inexhaustible. 

At  a  time  when  the  whole  Eastern  portion 
of  our  country  is  laboring  and  expending  vast 
sums  of  money  to  find  some  thoroughly  scien¬ 
tific  method  by  which  tie  building  stone  they 
are  compelled  to  use  may  be  hardened  and 
preserved  from  the  action  of  the  elements, 
this  examination  strikes  in  upon  us  as  a  flood 
of  light,  for  in  the  construction  of  this  build¬ 
ing  matei  ial  Nature  seems  to  have  consumma¬ 
ted  her  work,  aud  from  its  central  location  it 
may  be  supplied  to  the  East  as  it  has  been  to 
the  South,  at  a  reasonable  expense  for  so  val¬ 
uable  an  article. 

Sioux  Falls  is  located  on  the  Big  Sioux 
River,  and  boasts  a  water  power  second  in 
this  country  only  to  that  of  Minneapolis  It 
has  been  improved  largely,  one  flouring  mill, 
“The  Queen  Bee,”  having  a  present  capacity 
of  800  barrels  per  day,  but  capable  of  exten¬ 
sion  to  1,200  barrels  per  day,  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  built  aucl  equipped  mill  in  the  world. 

Between  the  Big  Sioux  and  the  James  (bet¬ 
ter  known  as  “  Jim”)  Rivers,  may  be  seen  a 
territory  from  40  to  60  miles  iu  width,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  rich  and 
fertile  land  with  scarcely  an  acre  of  waste.  It 
is  gently  rolling,  and  toward  both  rivers  flow 
numerous  small  streams,  many  of  them  of 
practical  use.  Who  can  foresee  the  extent  in 
size,  wealth  and  beauty  to  which  Sioux  Falls 
must  attain  when  these  uuraerous  and  extend¬ 
ed  natural  advantages  shall  be  fully  developed  ? 

In  educational  matters  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  here.  The  Dakota  Collegiate 
Institute,  the  school  for  deaf  mutes,  and,  not 
least,  the  public  graded  schools,  are  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  each  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  highly  competent,  labor¬ 
ious  and  painstaking  educators — another  proof 
that  the  present  public  spirited  citizens  are 
uot  building  alone  for  to  day.  The  public 
reading-room,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Masonic 
Societies — Blue  Lodge,  Chapter  and  Coraman- 
dery— those  of  the  I  O.  O.  F.,  Lodge  and 
Encampment,  the  Good  Templars,  and  others 
alike  beneficial  in  their  way  are  silent  point¬ 
ers  to  a  future  promineuee  among  the  cities 
which  shall  be  noted  for  liberality  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  tending  toward  public  advancement  as 
well  as  for  the  refinement,  taste  and  culture  of 
its  residents. 

We  flud  ourselves  already  beyond  our  pre¬ 
scribed  limit,  but  canuot  close  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  superior  market  here  for  wheat,  the 
mills  paying  full  Chicago  prices.  Thus  the 
farmer  receives  a  premium  over  those  residing 
in  less  favored  localities  orf  the  difference  in 


freight  between  this  point  and  Chicago,  which 
alone  will  add  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
region  and  proportionately  reduce  taxation. 
Being  at  the  end  of  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway, 
trains  run  here  direct  without  change,  having 
the  C.,  8t.  P.,  M.  and  O.  Railway  extending 
to  the  northeast,  wheie  the  capitalist,  the 
traveler  or  the  immigrant  will  find  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  we 
venture  the  assertion  that  the  advice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Longfellow,  given  by  the  aged  Noko- 
mis  to  the  youthful  Hiawatha,  “Go  not  east- 
ward,  go  not  westward,”  will  be  considered 
good  for  him ;  that  he  will  accept  this  as  a 
near  approach  to  that  place  in  the  Land  of 
Promise  1  e  has  created  in  his  imagination  and 
resolve  here  to  identify  himself 
“  In  the  land  of  the  Dakotas, 

In  the  land  of  handsome  women,” 
which  is  no  joke. 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 

During  a  late  visit  to  the  poultry  yards  of 
Hon.  C.  S.  Cooper,  of  Schraalenburgh,  New 
J ersey ,  we  noticed  that  bis  perches  are  all  hem¬ 
lock  scantlings  two  by  four  inches  square. 
These  rest  on  iron  legs  about  every  one  of 
which  is  an  iron  cup  which  is  kept  filled  with 
kerosene  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  lice.  Lice 
accumulate  on  the  under  side  of  perches  rest¬ 
ing  there  during  the  day  and,  like  bed-bugs, 
start  out  in  search  of  food  at  night.  Fowls, 
Mr.  Cooper  thinks,  slip  on  round  perches  and 
are  better  supported  and  rested  upon  those 
which  have  a  broad,  flat  surface.  He  uses  a 
salve  of  sulphur  and  kerosene  for  scaly  leg, 
which  he  has  found  an  infallible  cure . 

Many  complain  that  their  tomatoes  are 
Bour.  All  tomatoes  are  sour,  if  we  may  judge 
from  our  own  experience,  that  are  grown  in 
rich  soil.  We  want  a  maximum  of  fruit  and 
a  minimum  of  leaves  and  stems,  if  we  would 
have  sweet  tomatoes — by  which  is  meant  not 
sweet  literally,  but  less  acidity.  Tomatoes 
raised  in  light,  rather  poor  soil  in  a  sheltered 
or  warm  situation  are  always  sweet  in  fa¬ 
vorable  seasons — while  those  raised  in  rich 
soil  or  in  partial  shade  are  always  sour.  A 
rank  growth  of  foliage  shades  the  fruit  dense¬ 
ly  and  interfe-  e9  with  the  developement  of  the 
saccharine  principle. . . . . 

Tomatoes  raised  in  poorish  light  soil  will 
ripen  also  ten  days  earlier  than  those  raised 
in  rich  soil.  We  know  this  from  actual  test 
during  the  present  season.  If  large,  showy 
tomatoes  are  wanted  regardless  of  flavor  or 
time  of  ripening,  then  the  rich  soil  and  the 
rank  growth  are  needed.  Cutting  off  all  but 
one  or  two  fruits  of  the  clusters  while  they  are 
small  and  green  will  also  cause  those  remain¬ 
ing  to  grow  to  a  larger  size . . 

Mr.  8.  Y  Haines,  who  is  the  introducer 
of  the  Golden  Grains  Wheat,  shows  plainly 
enough  why  it  has  been  mistaken  for  Black- 
bearded  Centennial,  We  accept  the  explana¬ 
tion  as  clearing  up  the  question  and  as  estab¬ 
lishing  the  complete  dissimilarity  bf  the  two 
wheats.  Mr,  Haines  was  himself  for  a  time 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  alike  or 
unlike  and,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have 
been  judged  to  be  the  same.  It  is  now  evi¬ 
dent  that  Mr.  Haines  acted  iu  perfectly  good 
faith  in  calling  his  wheat  “Golden  Grain*" — an 
excellent  name,  by  the  way— while  Mr.  Haines 
must  concede  that  we  acted  in  good  faith,  and 
intelligently,  too,  in  believing  it  to  be  the 
same  as  Black  bearded  Centennial.  Here  is 
Mr.  Haines’s  note : 

“  You  speak  of  being  able  to  pick  out  small 
heads  of  the  Golden  Grains  that  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  B  -b.  C.  I  can  easily  account 
fjr  that  if  your  stock  seed  came  from  where 
mine  died.  It  is  mixed,  not  only  with  that 
kind,  but  I  have  found  as  many  as  five  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  wheat  amongst  the  Golden  Grains. 
We  shall  have  it  PURE  next  year.” . 

We  have  seen  pumpkins  quite  two-and-a- 
half  inches  long  while  yet  the  blossoms  were 
wholly  green  ami  unopened.  How  large  will 
pumpkins  grow  if  the  ovary  is  not  fertilized  ? 
Two  of  these  blossoms  were  pulled  off  in  or¬ 
der  to  test  the  matter,  but,  unable  to  visit  the 
field  for  some  days  after,  we  could  not  with 
certainty  find  the  pumpkins  from  which  the 
flowers  had  been  removed . 

“Our  botanist,”  says  Mr.  Alexander  of 
Charlotte,  Vt.,  in  a  private  note,  “  thinks  you 
are  very  much  mistakeu  about  Pringle’s  Hul- 
less  Oats  being  the  same  as  Chinese  Hulless, 
Hewai  surprised  and  thinks  he  could  show 
you  very  quickly  to  the  contrary.” 

It  may  be.  We  have  never  said  they  were 
the  same  botanically.  We  say  there  is  es¬ 
sentially  no  difference.  That  is,  they  are 
not  superior  to  the  Chinese  Hulless  and  are  so 
like  them  that  either  will  answer  for  the 
other.............. . * . * . 

Mr.  J.  A.  Richardson  gives  the  Albany 
Cultivator  and  Country  Geutleman  the  results 
of  some  testB  with  pyrethrum  powder  upon 
potato  beetles.  For  instance,  he  says;  “At 
3:27  p.  m.  I  put  in  a  tin  box  23  old  bugs  with 
pyrethrum  and  flour.  At  4:35  they  were  all 


dead.”  According  to  our  own  tests,  Mr.  R. 
was  mistaken.  Had  he  kept  these  beetles  for 
a  day  or  so,  he  would  have  fount  t’asn  a  l 
alive . . . 


CATALOGUES,  &C. 

Houghton  Farm  —Experiments  with  In¬ 
dian  corn  during  1SS0  and  1881  with  <i  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  experiments  with  wheat  for  40 
years  at  Rotbamsted,  England.  An  elegant 
work  of  75  pages,  printed  in  bold  type  upon 
fine,  heavy  paper.  First,  a  colored  map  of 
Orange  County  is  presented,  showing  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Valentine’s  Houghton  Farm. 
Then  a  clear  description  of  the  farm  itself  by 
the  Superintendent,  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord. 
W e  have  then  a  record  of  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  Indian  corn  by  Manly  Miles, 
who  until  recently  was  the  Director  of  Ex¬ 
periments  at  Houghton  Farm,  and  finally  a 
most  instructive  account  of  experiments  with 
wheat  at  Rotbamsted  by  Sir  J.  B.  La  was.  and 
an  article  on  the  amount  and  composition  of 
the  rain  and  drainage  waters  collected  at 
Rotbamsted  by  Lawes  &  Gilbert.  We  hope 
rather  than  expect  to  do  justice  to  this  report 
by  referring  to  it  again. 

Farm  Experiments  (fourth  series)  con¬ 
ducted  by  J.  W.  Sanborn  at  the  College 
Farm,  Hanover,  N.  H.  This  report  of  60 
pages  will  prove  valuable  to  all  fanners. 
Quotations  from  it  will  be  found  under  “What 
others  Say.” 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street, 
New  York,  illustrated  catalogue  of  bulbous 
roots — hyacinths,  tulips,  anemones,  arums, 
crocuses,  Crown  Imperials,  cyclamens,  lilies, 
etc. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  the  year  1881,  Part 
Second.  Robert  Manning,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston. 

James  Rennie,  Toronto,  Canada,  circular 
of  wheats.  Twenty  different  kinds  are 
offered. 


Mektin’s  Odt.  [Illustrated  Art  Notes.— Fig.  296.  j 
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HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

(Continued  from  page  610.) 

Patience  flew  to  her  old  friend  to  talk  it 
over.  “  Never  believe  it,  Patience.  My  Bar¬ 
ley  is  not  that  kind  of  boy.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  I  don’t  know.  Something’s  wrong,  I’m 
sure.  Every  month  up  to  last  June  I  had  a 
letter  and  his  month’s  wages  in  it,  which  I  put 
into  the  bank  at  Goshen  for  him,  never  touch¬ 
ing  the  money  myself  although  he  told  me 
always  to  take  what  I  wanted  out  of  it ;  but 
my  knitting  brings  me  in  enough,  and  you 
know  I  have  a  good  lot  of  herbs  and  some 
honey  for  groceries,  so  I  have  never  needed  to 
touch  the  dear  boy’s  money,  and  there  it  is — 
nine  hundred  dollars — besides  some  he  left 
when  he  went  away.  No;  there’s  something 
wrong,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  it  is. 
He  may  be  dead  but  he’s  never  disgraced  him¬ 
self  nor  his  old  mother;  nor  forgot  you  either. 
Patience.  It’s  a  sore  trouble  to  fall  on  me; 
but  the  Lord  has  sent  it  and  I’ll  try  to  bear  it 
until  the  truth  comes  out." 

And  after  much  mutual  sorrowing  over  this 
mysterious  blow  which  had  fallen  upon  them 
both  with  equal  severity,  Patience  returned 
home.  Near  home  she  met  Jabez  Jonkins  who 
was  evidently  waiting  for  her. 

“  Well,  Miss  Patience,  you  don’t  seem  to  lie 
very  well  to-day;  I  suppose  you’ve  hearn  the 
news  about  the  Merritt  boy.  It’s  a  dreadful 
thing,  ain't  it,  that  folks  should  be  so  given  to 
lyin’?” 

“Bless  you  Jabez  for  that;  indeed,  God 
bless  you.  I  wish  you  would  say  that  to  poor 
Mrs.  Merritt,  she’s  nearly  heart-broken.  I’ve 

just  been  to  see  her  and  I  feel — very — much _ 

for  her— poor  woman;”  and  Patience  tears  be¬ 
gan  to  flow  afresh. 

“Now  don’t  take  on  for  Mrs.  Merritt,  Miss 
Patience;  if  you  think  it’ll  do  her  any  good 
I’ll  go  anti  see  her  this  very  evening,  arter  the 
chores  is  done  up.  Don’t  you  fret  for  Mrs. 
Merritt.  It’ll  all  come  out  right,  you  be  sure. 
The  boy’s  too  much  sense  to  throw  himself 
away  in  any  sich  a  manner’s  that.  That’s 
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sartin  sure.  But  I  must  be  agoin’,  the  cow  s  is 
to  be  fed  and  watered  and  cleaned  off  agin 
milking.  Never  you  fret  about  Mrs.  Merritt, 
It’ll  all  come  out  right  with  her  boy,  never 
fear.  I’m  dead  sure  on’t. 

And  Jahcz  strode  off  muttering  to  h  imself, 
I’d  like  to  tell  the  poor  girl,  but  what’s  the  use. 
It’d  he  a a  bad  one  w  ay  as  the  other.  She 
don’t  say  nuthin’  about  herself,  but  she  feels 
kinder  bad — that’s  a  fact.  Poor  Barley;  its  a 
hard  thing  on  him  any  how  ami  I’m  sorry  for 
him,”  Patience  was  but  little  comforted  by 
the  opinion  of  Jahez.  Love  is  jealous  and  the 
neglect  of  a  lover  is  unpardonable,  She 
feared  more  than  she  dared  to  think;  why 
had  Barley  not  written  to  his  mother  for 
months  ?  why  had  he  disappeared  so  suddenly 
without  leaving  a  trace  hehind  ?  It  might 
not  be  so  bad  as  gossip  bad  made  it,  but  ab¬ 
sence  had  perhaps  led  to  neglect  and  forgetful¬ 
ness.  Such  thoughts  passrl  through  her 
mind  as  she  went  sadly  about  her  duties  and 
the  more  she  thought,  the  more  her  mind  be¬ 
gan  to  misgive  her: and  despair  took  the  place 
of  her  former  confidence. 

The  same  evening  Jonas  Pratt  paid  her  a 
visit  and  although  his  former  diffidence  was 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  believe  himself  a  poor 
sortof  a  suitor,  yet  on  this  occasion  he  made 
a  fair  approach  to  an  earnest  and  passionate 
wooer. 

“1  know  I’m  not  good  enough  fer  you,  Miss 
Patience;  you  are  book  Iarned  and  eddicated 
and  I’m  only  a  rough  and  ignorant  man,  be¬ 
cause  1  never  hed  a  chance.  When  I  was  a 
youngster  the  schools  was  poor  and  the 
teachers  poorer  and  we  boys  were  a  bad  lot 
surely;  but  no  one  told  us  any  better  and  the 
teacher  spent  more  time  in  wearin’  up  hickory 
gad3  on  our  backs  than  in  puttin’  anythin’  in¬ 
ter  our  heads.  So  we  got  mighty  little 
lamin’  at  school  anyhow.  But  I  mean  well 
Miss  Patience.  I’ve  got  a  good  home,  an  a 
good  farm  and  my  old  mother  she’s  old,  but 
she  wasa  neighbor  of  your  mother’s, and  thinks 
a  world  of  you.  But  she  don’t  think  anythin’ 
like  as  much  of  ye  as  I  do,  that’s  a  fact.  I 
don’t  like  to  say  anythin’  about  yer  father, 
Miss  Patience,  bekase  you’re  old  enough  to 
please  yerself,  but  he’s  powerful  sot  on  if. 
You  know  that  without  my  rellin’  it." 

Patience  sat  and  listened  with  averted  head 
and  a  tear  dropped  on  the  muslin  she  wfas 
sewing,  and  by  and  by  another,  and  half  the 
time  her  thoughts  wamlend  back  to  the  time 
when  her  mother,  a  sensitive,  cultured  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  rough,  rude,  selfish,  overbearing, 
self-willed  aud  obstinate  man,  fretted  away 
her  life,  as  a  poor  bird  might  beat  itself  to 
death  against  the  bars  of  a  cage.  Patience 
was  too  young  at  the  time  of  her  mother’s 
death  to  understand  and  appreciate  her  moth¬ 
er’s  troubles;  but  since  then,  her  loneliness 
and  isolation  and  her  household  cares,  falling 
on  one  so  young  but  so  intelligent  and  thought¬ 
ful,  as  well  as  her  father’s  selfish  and  over¬ 
bearing  disposition,  had  all  come  home  to  her 
and  her  quickly  developed  experience  had 
made  of  her  an  old  woman  in  thought  and 
manuer  while  still  a  girl  of  eighteen.  With 
the  experience  she  had  passed  through  and 
with  the  strong  inbred  deference  to  parental 
authority,  and  her  fear  of  her  father's  dis¬ 
pleasure,  she  had  been  brought  to  entertain 
the  thought  that  her  lot  might  even  be  easier 
as  the  companion  of  Jonas  Pratt  than  as  the 
daughter  and  solo  companion  of  her  father. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  are  we  thus  greatly 
tempted  to  “  leave  the  ills  we  have  and  fly  to 
those  we  know  uot  of”  in  a  sort  of  desperation, 
and  inthe  chauce  of  finding  these  less  irksome 
than  those  have  been. 

But  then  came  the  thought,  revolting  to  this 
refined  girl,  that  while  it  might  be  possible  to 
become  a  companion  to  such  a  man,  to  become 
his  wife  would  be  utterly  impossible;  without 
love;  without  even  respect;  with  repugnance 
to  the  person  of  the  man,  and  a  sense  of  his 
utter  inferiority  in  every  respect  to  herself. 
When  these  thoughts  -came  to  her  mind  she 
shuddered  aud  threw  down  her  needle,  her 
book  or  her  pen,  with  which  she  might  have 
been  occupying  herself,  and  fled  away  to  an¬ 
other  room — her  mother’s,  most  frequently — 
or  to  the  garden  or  the  pasture,  or  the  barn 
and  fuiind  companionship  amoug  the  cows 
which  crowded  around  her  to  lick  her  hand, 
and  be  petted  and  fondled.  Then  her  father 
came  to  the  attack  and  urged  her  with  bitter 
words,  and  even  threats,  to  do  bis  bidding  in 
this  matter.  On  one  occasion,  infuriated  by 
her  emphatic  protests  against  his  authority  in 
this  nutter,  he  forcibly  thrust  her  out  of 
doors  and  declared  with  oaths  that  she  should 
never  again  enter  his  doors  until  she  acknowl¬ 
edged  her  duty  to  him.  “  Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  nil  things,"  exclaimed  this  man— a 
fanatic  in  his  religion — and  who,  bad  he  lived 
many  years  before,  would  have  stoned  a  “  re¬ 
bellious"  child,  as  they  burned  and  drowned 
witches,  and  thought  they  did  God  service. 
Aud  he  thrust  this  tender  woman  out  of  doors 
when  the  rain  beat  in  torrents  against  the 
house  and  bubbled  in  under  the  sash,  as  it  was 
forced  through  the  crevices  by  the  stormy 
w  ind.  There  Patience  crouched  and  sobbed  ; 
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the  rain  penetrating  through  her  clothing, 
while  her  headstrong  father  sat  by  the  stove 
and  mechanically  smoked  his  pipe  although 
its  fire  had  gone  out,  and  nursed  bis  wrath 
and  made  himself  believe  how  ill  he  was 
treated  by  bis  wilful  daughter.  “I’m  sot  on 
this  thing,  be  thought  to  hi  •  self,  dead  sot 
outer  it:  jest  because  I’m  sot;  and  the  gal 

shall  mind  me  or  I’ll - ."  Ho  wouldn’t  finish 

the  threat,  sinmly  because  he  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  ordinary  punishment  severe 
enough  for  such  misbehavior. 

“Let  me  in,  father,"  cried  Patience;  “let 
me  in:  I  shall  die  here  if  you  don’t.” 

“  Will  you  promise  to  mind  me,  then?”  said 
her  father. 

“Oh,  don’t  ask  me  father,  don’t;  I’ll  think 
of  it.  Give  me  time  to  think  about  it.” 

“  Well,  come  in,  then,  and  get  off  to  bed  or 
you'll  never  be  able  to  do  anythi  g  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  there’s  nobody  can  milk  the  brindled 
cow  but  you.  Get  off  to  bed  with  yon." 

Wbat  a  thoughtless  creature  is  a  man  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  weak  woman, 
physically  so  wonderfully  made  and  endowed, 
but  often  so  thoughtlessly,  ignorantly  and 
selfishly  used.  Very  few  of  the  be°t  of  men 
understand  a  woman.  They  never  realize  how 
near  to  slavery  is  the  dependence  of  a  woman 
upon  a  man.  Chained  by  the  ties  of  a  family, 
by  the  utter  hopelessness  of  a  separate  life, 
once  she  has  become  a  wife  and  mother  the 
woman  is  bouud  fast  to  her  circumstances 
whatever  they  may  be.  Hers  is  too  often  a 
life  of  labor  and  worry  and  suffering  at  the 
best;  and  on  the  farm  it  is  a  life  of  endless 
work  and  self-denial,  as  well  as  of  suffering 
and  submission;  rarely  alleviated  by  adequate 
thoughtfulness,  care  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  her  husband.  Not  that  be  is  at  fault  wil¬ 
fully  and  perversely.  The  trouble  is,  he  rarely 
knows  what  is  demanded  of  him  and  what  are 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case.  It  is  a  de¬ 
fect  in  our  education  which  can  only  be  rem¬ 
edied  by  that  highest  of  all  teachers — the 
preacher.  How  many  social  questions  need 
discussion  w’hich  are  ignored  for  dead  and  dry 
and  useless  topics o.'  creeds  and  beliefs;  where 
religion  consists  of  what  we  do  or  didn’t  do, 
and  not  of  what  beliefs  or  disbeliefs  we  may 
hold.  Religion  is  a  practical  thing,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  it  may  grow  out  of  the  social 
relations  of  the  family  and  of  the  measure  of 
justice  awarded  by  husbands  to  wives  and  by 
parents  to  their  children;  as  well  as  of  love 
and  duty  from  these  to  those. — [To  be  contin¬ 
ued.] 
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MR.  BARNUM  AND  JENNY  LIND. 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  tells  the  following  anecdote  about 
Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  and  the  great  singer  Jenny 
Lind: 

Sitting  by  Mr.  Frith,  the  Royal  Academi¬ 
cian,  at  the  recent  Irving  banquet,  the  painter 
thus  addressed  me;  “Talking  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
num,  an  incident  in  his  career  wasmentioned 
to  me  the  other  night  which  ought  to  be  pub¬ 
licly  known.”  “  Give  me  the  opportunity  to 
cany  out  your  earnest  wish,"  I  said.  “Well,” 
said  Mr.  Frith,  “  The  other  night  I  took  down 
to  dinner  at  a  friend’s  house,  Mme.  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  (Jenny  Lind)  when  the  name  of  Bar¬ 
num  was  mentioned,  and  she  spoke  of  him 
in  eulogistic  terms.  “  When  he  employed  me 
to  go  to  America,”  she  said,  (I  signed  an 
agreement  in  which,  as  it  turned  out,  he 
had  by  far  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I  did  not 
fully  understand  this  while  I  was  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  I  determined  to  speak  to  him  on 
the  subject  I  said  to  him:  “Mr.  Barnum, 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  agreement.  I  find 
I  have  wholly  underestimated  my  popularity 
and  the  money  value  of  my  voice;  you  are 
getting  far  too  large  a  share  of  the  results  of 
my  work.”  He  replied:  Madame,  I  quite 
agree  with  you,’  and  thereupon  tearing  the 
agreement  into  shrettds,  he  said:  “  Mme. 
Lind,  write  out  your  own  agreement  aud  I 
will  sign  it  without  reading  it.”  A  great 
man  and  generous,  aud  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  him.’”  I  do  not  know  if  this 
story  has  ever  been  told;  it  is  new  to  me,  and 
if  it  is  old  to  New  York  it  is  worth  repeating 
under  the  circumstances. 


HOUSEHOLD  PROVERBS. 


There  are  some  old  proverbial  comparisons 
which  aie  quite  unexplainable.  Take,  forex- 
ample,  “as  queer  as  Dick’s  hat- band.”  Who 
will  tell  us  where  this  came  from?  Who  wa9 
Dick,  and  what  was  the  matter  with  his  bat- 
band?  The  phrase  is  very  old,  and  has  been 
in  use  for  generations,  and  the  mystery  of  its 
origin  and  of  its  supposed  recondite  signifi¬ 
cance  has  from  time  tc  time  been  the  subject 
of  preserving  investigation  by  curious  per¬ 
sons.  But  nothing  very  satisfactory  has  yet 
been  discovered.  There  was  a  custom  prevail¬ 
ing  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  though  it  is  nearly  obsolete  now,  of  hir¬ 
ing  farm  servants  at  certain  periodical 
gatherings,  called  “mops.”  The  laborers  who 
came  to  be  hired  used  to  intimate  their  calling 


by  wearing  certain  insignia  round  their  hats 
— a  wisp  of  hay  denoting  a  carter,  a  wisp  of 
straw  a  tbateber,  a  plait  of  horse-hair  a 
plowman,  and  so  on;  now,  if  the  Dick  of  the 
queer  hat- band  was  a  candidate  for  service  on 
any  such  cccasioD.the  circumstances  that  gave 
rise  to  his  renown  may  be  ea*ily  imagined. 
“As  mad  as  a  hatter”  is  another  mysterious 
comparison,  which  even  people  with  educa¬ 
tion  do  not  disdain  to  use,  although  no  one  is 
kind  enough  to  vouchsafe  an  explanation  of 
it.  If  it  must  be  assumed,  as  a  friend  sug¬ 
gests,  that  hatters  must  be  mad  to  go  on,  from 
year  to  year,  perpetrating  the  frightful  cylin¬ 
ders  that  gentlemen  wear  on  their  heads,  we 
feel  bound  to  rebut,  in  their  behalf,  the  charge 
of  insanity,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  wearers 
of  tbesaiti  abominations  instead  of  tbe  makers 
who  only  exercise  their  industry  in  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  public. 


Let  no  one  suppose  that  by  acting  a  good 
part  through  life  he  will  escape  scandal.  There 
will  be  those  even  who  hate  him  for  the  very 
qualities  that  ought  to  procure  esteem.  There 
are  some  folks  in  this  world  who  are  not  will¬ 
ing  that  others  should  be  better  than  them¬ 
selves. 


Reading  and  Thinking*  — Always  have  a 
book  within  your  reach,  which  you  may 
catch  up  at  your  odd  minutes.  Resolve  to 
edge  in  a  little  reading  every  day,  if  it  is  but 
a  single  sentence.  If  you  can  give  fifteen 
minutes  a  day,  it  ill  be  felt  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  Thoughts  take  up  no  room.  When 
they  are  right  they  afford  a  portable  pleasure, 
which  one  may  travel  or  labor  with,  without 
any  trouble  or  incumbrance. 


Electricity  is  a  wonderful  thing.  There 
is  an  electric  hair  brush,  warranted  to  make 
the  hair  grow  and  cure  headache,  and  an 
electric  flesh  brush  that  will  cure  several 
other  ills  that  the  flesh  is  heir  to;  and  now,  if 
some  fellow  will  bring  out  an  electric  cloth 
brush  that  will  make  an  old  suit  of  clothes 
look  and  wear  like  new,  he  can  sell  thousands 
at  a  dollar  a  piece,  or  three  for  two  dollars. 


A  Wipe's  Education. — George  Eliot  says: 
“It  is  better  to  know  how  to  make  home  hap¬ 
py  to  your  husband  than  to  read  Greek  to 
him;  aud  that  even  music  and  singing— al¬ 
though  very  attractive  to  family  visitors — 
cease  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  commoner  vir¬ 
tues  after  a  time.  Good  cookery  is  a  most 
valuable  accomplishment  in  a  wife’s  education 
after  the  first  delusion  of  the  honeymoon  is 
over.” 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IS  NEVER  DONE. 


A  century  of  experiments — the  fruit  of 
which,  “for better  for  worse”  for  “  weal  or 
woe”  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  mark¬ 
ing  “  this  a  wise  and  understanding  people” — 
ora  people  who  “having  eyes  saw  not,  and 
having  ears  heard  not” — is  this  we  are  now 
living  in.  Amiddhis  heterogeneous  offspring 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  one  of  a 
far  distant  era.  The  great  question  of  •’  Wo¬ 
man’s  rights”  not  being  a  new  one  by  any 
means,  for  as  early  as  441  (B.  C.)  Aristophanes 
the  only  Greek  comedian  of  whose  works  any 
complete  copies  are  extant,  catered  to  the 
taste  of  the  luxuriant  Athenians  by  discuss¬ 
ing  in  not  over  / ast  id iou si y -delicate  strains 
the  rights  of  woman,  as  a  public  character; 
and  that  people,  whose  brilliaut  social  and 
political  experience  is  unprecedented  were 
in  no  wise  ignorant  of  the  great  theme, 
that  has  siucethe  year  1851  been  agitating  the 
English  and  American  people. 

It  appears  almost  impossible  that  a  subject 
so  long  discussed  as  woman’s  rights,  should 
not  ere  this  have  been  exhausted;  yet  so  many 
have  been  the  changes,  eaused  by  varied 
modes  of  life— difference  in  race — degrees  of 
civilization  etc.,  since  the  time  when  the 
Creator  placed  the  man  and  woman  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  and  subsequently  upon  “  the 
fall”  declared  to  the  man  “  by  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  thou  shall  eat  bread”  and  of  the 
woman  that  she  should  “  be  an  help  meet  for 
him,”  giving  to  her  the  title  of  “  mother;” 
that  the  social  position  of  woman  is  modified 
and  tbe  relations  of  the  sexes  have  been  nat¬ 
urally  influenced  and  a  reciprocity  estab 
lisbed ;  yet  while  the  colors  and  shades  of  the 
picture  have  thus  varied,  the  outlines  remain 
unaltered,  answering  in  the  human  race,  to 
the  ruder  and  less  conspicuous  relations,  no¬ 
ticeable  throughout  all  animated  nature.  We 
may  first  notice  then,  that  the  two  sexes  are 
necessar  y  to  each  other — and  it  appears  rather 
amusing  if  not  astounding  that  our  “lord 
of  creation,”  proverbial  for  his  good  opin¬ 
ion  of  himself,  would  if  obliged  to  live  alone, 
be  a  most  pitiable  creature — indeed  would 
soon  become  a  mere  nonentity.  From  tbe  very 
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begining  ready  to  blame  the  woman  given  to 
him  because  the  Creator  almost  simultaneous¬ 
ly  with  his  being,  saw.  “  it  was  not  good  that 
man  should  be  alone,”  and  made  him  an 
help  meet. .”  This  fine  fellow  continues  to 
follow  his  first  parent’s  example,  ever  ready 
to  insist,  “  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to 
be  with  me  she” — did  this,  or  that  wrong  t  hing. 
Now  it  appears  to  us  on  the  outset,  to  be  a 
clear  fact,  that  taking  this  question  of 
“  rights”  no  farther  than  the  domestic  circle 
of  one  home— the  woman  receives  an  over 
abundance  of  blame  for  the  short  comings  of 
her  entire  family,  aud  no  credit  for  the  work 
that  has  fallen  legitimately  to  her  share;  and 
which  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been 
conscientiously  and  faithfully  performed. 

In  an  article  as  brief  as  we  are  obliged  to 
make  the  present  it  is  not  possible  to  enter 
upon  the  first  great  division  of  this  important 
subject,  tbe  “Political  rights  of  Woman,”  and 
the  second  can  only  receive  a  few  passing  re¬ 
marks,  in  view,  of  our  artist’s  happy  effort  to 
show  the  Aesthetically  humble  phase  of  the 
question  by  personifying  (?)  the  old  couplet:— 

Man’s  work  Is  done  at  set  of  sun, 

A  womans'  work  is  never  done. 

In  1851  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Review 
on  the  (then)  novel  subject  of  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women,  attracted  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  English  nation  but  of  the  world  at 
large,  especially  in  America,  where  it  soon 
assumed  the  magnitude  and  importance,  of  a 
political  question. 

The  Industrial  Rights  of  women,  embrace 
their  admission  to  all  offices,  occupations  and 
professions  including  admission  into  certain 
chosen  few  of  our  higher  seats  of  learning. 
Our  special  educational  advantages  for  women 
however,  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  fit 
them  for  any  line  of  business  whether  pro¬ 
fessional  or  other. 

This  calls  up  the  question  of  the  proper 
sphere  for  women.  The  loud  voice  of  tbe 
multitude  cry  out  “viva  voce,”  “Marriage 
should  be  woman’s  proper — if  not  sole — e 
and  aim;  but  where  the  census  rigidly  points 
to  the  disheartening  fact  that  man  is  largely 
in  the  minority,  what  are  the  poor  women 
left  behind  to  do? 

But  even  supposing  every  woman  in  the 
land  could  secure  that  one  great  boon,  a 
husband,  if  she  desired,  (which  we  must  at 
least  admit  is  often  questionable)  wbat  then? 
Will  she  at  once  be  allowed  to  fill  the  niche 
prepared  for  her?  Will  she  be  tbe  “help¬ 
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meet,”  the  Creator  distinctly  said,  the  man 
needed?  Will  the  man,  “comfort  her,  honor, 
and  keep  her  in  sickness  or  in  health  and  for¬ 
saking  all  others,  keep  only  unto  her,  so  long 
as  they  both  shall  live!”  Will  he  “taking  her 
as  his  wedded  wife  ”  to  have  and  to  hold,  from 
that  day  forward  for  better,  for  worse,  for 
richer,  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
to  love  and  to  cherish  till  death  them  does 
part,  and  aB  be  holds  the  simple  but  binding 
circlet  upon  her  finger,  saying,  “With  this 
ring  I  thee  wed,  and  with  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow,  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:”  does 
he  think  you,  really  understand,  and  mean 
what  he  promises?  I  trow  not!  If  so  why 
does  the  skeleton  in  solmany  households  appear 
in  the  shape  of  the  tyranieal  husband?  Why 
is  it  that  so  soon  after  the  honey-moon,  the 
look  of  care  begins  to  shadow  the  hitherto 
placid  face? 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  and  para¬ 
mount  trouble  with  women  is  this,  that  the 
average  husband  never  gives  his  wife  credit 
for  what  she  does,  and  constantly  finds  fault, 
because  she  does  or  leaves  uodone,  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  duties  to  which  he  considers  she 
should  promptly  attend. 

W e  know  of  several  husbands  with  whose 
families  we  have  constant  intercourse,  and  it 
often  appears  amusing  to  notice  how  similar 
are  their  habits — when  at  home.  The  wives 
are  each  allowed  to  be  a  sort  of  ministering 
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angel — in  a  way;  his  “right  hand”;  and  simi¬ 
lar  praise.  Yet  not  oDe  of  them  but  is  quite 
indignant,  even  astounded,  when  a  hint  is 
given  that  the  respective  wife  really  per¬ 
forms  as  much  labor  during  the  day  as  they 
do.  The  idea  is  “  simply  preposterous,”  and 
he  will  tell  us  this  with  his  slippered  feet  on 
the  “re9t,”  placed  at  just  the  pi-oper  distance 
from  his  cozy  “  sleepy-hollow  chair,”  the  pa¬ 
pers  folded  to  his  hand  beside  his  cigar  case, 
and  all  things  quite  to  his  mind,  as  he  pre¬ 
pares  to  enjoy  bis  evening,  while  she  who  ar¬ 
ranges  this  nightly  programme,  after  a  day 
of  constant  care  and  toil,  must  fold  her  lambs, 
make  her  preparations  for  the  morning’s 
breakfast,  and  perhaps  attend  to  other  domes¬ 
tic  duties,  then  sit  down  to  the  ever  well  filled 
basket  and  continue  the  never-ending  line  of 
garments  to  he  repaired  and  stockings  to  be 
darned.  In  this  era  when  faithful  servants 
are  the  exception  and  the  really  notable  house¬ 
wife  cannot  break  their  untidy  habits  and 
careless  indifference  to  her  wishes,  it  becomes 
a  necessity  to  perform  her  own  household 
labor.  This  being  the  case  we  would  ask,  Why 
does  she  not  receive  as  great  an  amount  of 
credit  as  her  husband,  who,  after  enjoying  her 
well-prepared  breakfast,  takes  a  car  and  is 
pleasantly  transferred  to  his  place  of  business, 
where  during  the  day  he  no  doubt  endeavors 
to  make  “  the  worldly  goods”  with  which  he 
is  to  “  endow”  his  wife.  But  he  receives  a 
due  mead  of  justice  for  what  he  performs,  and 
this  is  what  we  ask  for  our  women — apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  efforts,  justice  in  the  division  of 
the  “reward  of  merit.”  We  have  selected  the 
average  middle-das'!  man  and  woman  for  our 
standard,  but  as  we  ascend  or  descend  the 
scale  it  is  the  same— the  housewife  with  from 
one  to  a  legion  of  servants,  still  desires  her 
legitimate  rights.  Reaching  the  level  where 
are  found  the  “lilies  which  toil  not  neither 
do  they  spin,”  gives  us  the  class,  %vith  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  great  question  of  Women’s 
Rights,  in  all  its  divisions;  while  descending, 
we  fiud  the  mechanics’  and  laborers’  wives, 
with  their  multitudinous  duties  laid  out  by 
force  of  necessity,  receiving  no  credit  what¬ 
ever.  Thus  a  woman  has  not  only  labors  to 
which  man  can  produce  no  corresponding  book 
on  his  side  to  balance  the  account,  but  from 
the  beginning  and  in  every  grade  of  existence 
her  labors  and  duties  have  no  parallel.  In 
an  uncivilized  state  she  is  a  drudge;  in  the 
most  aesthetically  refiDed  condition  she  bears 
the  natural  burdens  inherited  from  our  first 
mother. 

There  are  cases  of  ill  assorted  marriages, 
but  they  are,  we  trust,  exceptional,  and  a  wide 
experience  through  mingling .  with  many 
households,  has  convinced  us  that  unhappy 
unions  are  the  exception,  and  married  life  is 
blest  of  God  and  the  happiest  life  when  “  it 
may  be  had.” 


FASHIONABLE  FANS. 


Among  the  many  presents  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  to  his  bride,  was  a  lace  fan 
with  sticks  of  gold.  These  sticks  tapered 
towards  the  point  and  became  paler  in  color¬ 
ing.  The  inlaying  of  pearl  was  of  floral  de¬ 
sign-daffodils  and  roses— and  the  design  was 
repeated  in  the  lace,  where  the  rose  petals 
were  detached  and  fluttered  with  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  fan. 

To  those  who  visited  the  Centennial,  this  de_ 
scription  will  bring  to  mind  the  beautiful  laces 
that  were  there  exhibited.  The  most  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  in  design  and  workmanship  we  ever 
saw.  The  roses  were  as  full,  and  each  partic¬ 
ular  leaf  as  separate,  as  a  fresh  blown  rose 
just  gathered;  and  the  lilies  of  the  valley  as 
perfectly  made  as  the  flowers  themselves.  We 
stood  before  this  wo  iderful  product  of  the 
hands  of  woman  with  a  feeling  akin  to  wor¬ 
ship.  Then  we  remembered  the  heartaches 
and  yearnings,  that  were  woven  into  those 
marvelous  designs,  and  while  we  could  not 
but  admire  the  skill  there  displayed,  heartily 
wished  it  had  been  proportionately  valued  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  There  was  a 
period  in  the  world’s  history  when  the  leading 
events  of  the  day  were  reproduced  in  fans, 
and  were  carried  by  women  of  fashion.  The 
exhibition  of  the  “Society  of  Decorative  Art,’* 
this  city,  iu  March  last,  exhibited  a  very  fine 
loan  collection  of  fans.  Among  them  were 
many  of  the  American  Revolutionary  period 
and  illustrated  some  of  the  chief  incidents  of 
those  times;  for  example,  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  with  Gen,  Washing¬ 
ton  receiving  tho  sword  from  an  English  offi¬ 
cer,  and  a  host  of  British  soldiers  in  red  coats 
leaving  the  fortress.  This  idea  is  French  for 
France  is  the  land  of  fan-making. 

The  artistic  feeling  of  the  day  is  shown  in 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  painted  fan,  and 
the  larger  the  size  the  more  stylish.  White 
or  black  satin  fans  display  admirable  bunches 
of  roses,  passion  flowers,  lilies,  and  hundreds 
of  other  flowers,  all  so  true  to  nature  one 
could  feel  like  plucking  them.  Circular  fans 
of  marabout  are  fashionable  and  costly ;  some 
are  covered  with  lace  and  trimmed  with 
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flowers,  either  natural  or  artificial.  There  are 
fans  having  a  grotesque  element  too;  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  large  black  satin  fan,  lined  with  old 
gold  satin,  with  a  large  owl,  a  huge  monkey 
or  a  parrot  painted  on  it. 

While  no  costume  is  complete  without  a 
handsome  fan,  and  while  they  bring  almost 
fabulous  prices  because  of  their  elegance,  yet 
for  our  own  use  on  a  warm  day,  with  the 
mercury  way  up  among  the  !10’s — we  say  it 
boldly,  bidding  defiance  to  fashion,  we  say  it 
heartily,  haviug  a  recollection  of  delicious 
coolness  in  times  past — for  our  own  use,  give 
us  a  good  old-fashioned  palm  leaf.  c.  c. 


"DO  LOOK  OUT." 


Sister  Belle  came  running*  up  stairs  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  It  is  just  lovely  out-doors  this 
morning."  “Haven’t  you  looked  out  yet?”  she 
asked. 

No,  answered  John,  and  I  did  not  reply  at 
all,  as  I  held  Carl  and  gazed  into  the  fire. 

“I  guess  you  have  not  been  up  long,”  said 
Belle. 

“Oh  yes  we  have,”  I  answered  white  I  looked 
at  John  thinking  of  the  ups  be  had  for 
several  nights  with  Fred  who  had  a  cold. 
“We  have  breakfasted,  repaired  the  sitting 
room  stove,  bathed  and  dressed  Carl  fresh  for 
the  day,  besides  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.” 

“Please  do  look  out  doors,”  said  Belle.  “It 
is  a  beautiful  morning."  John  moved  away 
from  the  fire  to  the  window  and  looked 
through  a  spot  that  Sol  had  just  kindly 
cleared  from  frost)  and  I  gave  baby  Into  her 
arms  and  looked  too. 

Oh  for  a  pen  able  to  portray  this  wonderful 
work  of  God:  Every  tree,  bush,  branch  and 
twig,  even  the  homeliest  objects  were  touched 
and  beautified  with  the  pure  frost  and  snow 
and  the  sunlight  like  the  smile  of  God  over¬ 
spread  it  until  it  looked  like  crystal  bedecked 
with  diamonds.  Think  you  as  I  turned  back 
to  home  duties  I  did  them  with  the  same  spirit 
as  before?  No!  A  thousand  times  no! 
Every  duty  I  touched  that  day  was  beautified 
by  the  memory  of  the  look  at  God’s  own 
artistic  work, and  a  mother’s  duties  are  many. 
Even  my  crosses  were  broken  for  the 
time,  inasmuch  as  my  will  was  bowed  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Father’s  will. 

In  my  conversation  with  a  friend  that  day 
she  told  me  of  meeting  a  gentlemen  who  said 
“if  he  thought  heaven  was  as  beautiful  as  the 
earth,  at  such  a  time,  he  would  try  to  be  a 
better  man." 

Ah  !  if  God  can  so  glorify  this  earth  for  a 
moment,  what  must  be  the  sublime  grandeur 
of  our  home  “over  there”  that  eye  hath  not 
seen  nor  ear  heard  nor  the  heart  of  man  even 
conceived  and  where  all  is  pure  as  God  him¬ 
self  whose  character  is  love. 

Dear  Rural  sisters  let  us  not  forget  to  look 
out  and  look  up.  Marguerite. 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 


Five  thousand  silk  worms,  fed  on  Osage 
Orange  leaves,  are  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Davidson,  of  Junction  City,  who 
is  having  success  with  them. 

Queen  Victoria  receives  as  many  as  40 
telegrams  daily  while  at  Balmoral,  and  sees 
them  all.  She  should  have  a  telephone. 

Charlotte  Cushman  was  the  only  woman 
who  ever  attempted  the  role  of  Cardinal 
Woolsey. 

When  Miss  Todd  became  engaged  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  she  wrote  to  a  daughter  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky:  "I  mean  to 
make  him  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  I  always  told  you,  I  will  yet  be  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  wife." 


Domestic  Cconoim^ 

CONDUCTED  B\  EMILY  MAPLE. 


THE  "  MUCHNESS  ”  OF  IT. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


“Well,  what  was  the  party  like?” 

“Oh,  it  was  all  eat ,” 

I  asked  the  question  of  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  family  who  had  been  spending  the 
evening  at  a  garden  party  given  by  a  near 
neighbor.  Looking  at  the  house  from  our 
“safe  distance,”  it  looked  like  a  scene  in  fairy 
land — “Lights  ’mong  the  trees  when  the  bright 
lamps  were  gleaming”  and  the  sound  of  music 
and  laughterwas  borne  upon  the  air.  But  the 
tone  of  the  participant  in  these  gayeties  had 
an  unsatisfied  ring,  and  1  did  not  at  all  wonder, 
knowing  the  circumstances.  For  weeks  the 
hostess  had  talked  and  prepared.  It  was 
“ham,”  “tongue,”  “chicken,”  “lamb,”  “sal¬ 
ads,”  till  I  was  weary  of  the  very  sound  of  the 
intended  entertainment.  And  when  it  came 


to  the  evening  all  interest  seemed  to  center 
on  the  cold  collation  set  out,  while,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  that,  there  was  a  continued  passing 
of  cake  and  fruit,  and  nick-nacks  all  the 
evening. 

“If  I  got  up  to  dance”  said  one,  “I  had  a 
plate  of  gingerbread  thrust  before  my  gaze. 
If  I  was  intent  in  conversation,  some  one  was 
sure  to  say ‘Apples?’  or  ‘Ginger  ale?’  It  was 
a  feast  in  the  practical  sense  of  Ihe  word  and 
there  were  some  who  appreciated  it  no  doubt. 
But  how  much  better  if  it  had  been  plainer, 
simpler  fare,  and  if  the  hostess  had  been  in¬ 
tent  on  giving  us  some  of  her  brilliant  talk, 
or  had  paid  more  attention  os  to  whether  the 
guests  were  properly  suited  to  each  other  and 
able  to  enjoy  it  socially.  But  she  never  got 
her  head  above  the  cake  basket.” 

How  true,  I  thought,  this  is  of  social  gather¬ 
ings.  We  do  not  go  for  what  we  expect  to 
eat,  nor  do  we  wish  to  feel  that  we  have  been 
the  cause  of  such  trouble  of  preparation. 
Bub  it  is  for  the  pleasure  of  mutual  inter¬ 
course,  to  get  new  ideas,  to  learn  what  others 
think  on  familiar  topics,  and,  oh !  mine  hostess, 
do  not  belittle  me  by  supposing  that  such  a 
superabundance  of  food  is  my  necessity. 


HOUSEHOLD  NOTES. 


A  Revolution  in  Washing;  Canning  Pears; 
Fried  Squash ;  Beauty  of  Hebron  Pota¬ 
toes ;  Rural  Seed  Distribution;  Children's 
Diseases. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


A  lady  who  has  been  visiting  me  tells  me 
of  her  method  in  washing.  She  invested  some 
time  ago  a  couple  of  dollars  in  a  copper  (or 
galvanized)  Bteamer,  which  is  shaped  some¬ 
thing  like  a  horse  shoe,  with  a  pipe  running  up 
from  one  side,  which  forces  the  steam,  through 
the  clothes.  It  is  an  article  invented  and  made 
for  the  purpose,  but  she  was  unable  to  give 
me  its  name.  When  wash  day  comes  around, 
this  steamer  is  put  empty  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wash-boiler.  The  soiled  linen  and  clothing 
are  soaped  where  most  soiled  and  put  in  the 
boiler,  and  then  cold  water  is  added — enough 
to  cover  the  clothes.  After  a  good  “  boil,”  the 
clothes  are  thoroughly  rinsed  in  warm  water 
first,  before  being  blued,  no  rubbing  is  re¬ 
quired;  there  is  comparatively  little  outlay  of 
strength,  and  an  immense  saving  Is  wrought 
by  the  absence  of  rubbing,  as  one  can  well 
understand.  My  friend  first  saw  the  “steamer” 
in  a  private  house  in  New  York,  and  then 
hunted  “high  and  low  ”  in  hardware  shops  to 
find  one  for  herself :  she  is  thoroughly  delighted 
with  it,  and  as  she  has  a  family  of  nine  or  ten, 
her  washings  are  large.  Perhaps  the  modest 
inventor  of  this  “  steamer”  will  be  moved  to 
advertise  it  in  this  paper,  and  thereby  receive 
great  reward. 

In  canning  pears,  some  housekeepers  put 
two  or  more  peach  pits  in  each  quart  jar,  as 
the  flavor  is  found  to  be  agreeable.  In  can¬ 
ning  peaches,  1  find  two  pits  are  enough  for 
each  can— more  yields  too  stroug  a  taste  of 
acid.  I  have  heard  Anaximander  say  that 
German  housewives  pack  Lima  beans  in  salt, 
and  have  them  nice  and  “fresh”  in  Winter. 
Summer  squash,  pared,  cut  in  slices,  dipped 
in  whipped  egg  and  then  covered  with  bread 
or  cracker  crumbs,  an  i  fried  in  smoking  hot 
lard,  is  very  nice  and  toothsome— almost  as 
much  so  as  fried  oysters.  When  you  steam 
and  mash  turnips,  try  putting  in  a  spoonful 
of  granulated  sugar. 

Our  Beauty  of  Hebrcn  potatoes  are  delicious, 
large  and  early  and  in  every  way  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  The  seed,  in  the  shape  of  two  pota¬ 
toes,  was  sent  me  four  or  five  years  ago  by 
the  Rural  and  is  one  of  several  contributions 
from  the  journal  for  which  we  have  abundant 
and  frequent  reason  to  be  grateful  and  grati¬ 
fied.  Its  free  Seed  Distributions  are,  as  the 
boys  say,  a  “great  institution,”  and  the  paper, 
all  in  all,  is  of  far  greater  value  to  its  fortu¬ 
nate  subscribers  than  anything  director  in¬ 
direct  that  they  may  gain  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  good  as  that  much-belabored  in¬ 
stitution  may  be.  In  the  one  case  the  benefit 
conferred  is  direct,  sure,  and  practical  and, 
what  is  more,  valuable .  I  find  nothing  that 
the  Ru ral  sends  out  commonplace,  or  worth¬ 
less,  and  to  improve  and  to  introduce  varieties 
in  our  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers, 
is  an  extremely  commendable  business,  to  my 
miud,  and  worthy  of  very  pronounced  praise. 
To  have  delicious  and  wholesome  food  that  is 
so  in  and  of  itself  without  the  addition  of  con¬ 
diments,  is  a  great  comfort  to  housekeepers, 
and  I,  for  one,  am  often  stirred  in  spirit  to 
express  my  feelings  in  regard  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Rural  New-Yokker.  But  as  I  was 
early  imbued  with  the  doctrine  that  “praise 
to  the  face,  is  open  disgrace”  I  go  along 
tongue-tied  in  regard  to  a  good  many  things 
for  which  I  feel  very  keenly  that  L  ought  to 
say  “thank  you”  most  heartily  and  what  I 
have  now  said,  has  been  said  “  on  the  sly  ” 
and  with  the  semi-conviction  that  I  might 
better  have  held  my  tongue. 


To  turn  to  another  topic,  and  conclude;  do 
not  be  deluded  by  the  current  notion  that 
your  children  must  have  all  the  diseases  inci¬ 
dent  to  childhood.  If  you  are  wise  with  the 
best  wisdom,  you  will  shield  them  from  every 
sort  of  disease  that  you  can.  There  is  no 
more  necessity  in  a  child  having  whooping 
cough,  measles,  chicken  pox,  mumps,  etc., 
than  in  having  small  pox,  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria.  The  whole  life  of  a  child  is  often 
injured  by  one  of  those  maladies,  and  to  ex¬ 
pose  a  child  to  any  of  them,  under  the  sup¬ 
position  that  it  is  better  for  it  to  have  those 
diseases  “young,”  is  a  proceeding  that  would 
be  wicked  if  it  were  not  ignorant. 


CARNATIONS. 


E.  K.  BUCK. 


We  are  never  weary  of  admiring  our  bed 
of  Rural  carnations.  Every  visitor  exclaims 
over  them,  “I  never  saw  such  a  mass  of  beau¬ 
tiful  carnations  in  my  life!  There  is  such  a 
variety  not  only  in  size  and  color  but  also 
in  fragrance.”  And  then  all  beg  me  to  be 
sure  and  remember  them  when  I  am  gather¬ 
ing  the  seed.  I  always  say  to  them  “If  you 
would  subscribed  for  the  Rural,  you  wouldn’t 
have  to  be  beggers  for  carnations  that  you 
say  ‘are  so  much  nicer  than  you  can  get  at 
the  seedsman,  and  you  would  have  many 
other  nice  things  besides.’  We  certainly  have 
found  great  pleasure  in  watching  the  growth 
of  the  different  plants  and  seeds  the  Rural 
so  kindly  has  furnished  us.  In  fact,  the  gifts 
have  been  so  various  that  they  are  converting 
our  humble  grounds  into  a  minature  experi¬ 
ment  station  that  may  some  time  rival  the 
government  station  at  Geneva.  Who  knows? 


CARPET  RAG  RUGS. 


MRS.  A.  E.  S. 


In  making  rugs  of  carpet-rag3  I  prefer 
crocheting  to  knitting.  The  work  looks  bet¬ 
ter,  is  easier  done  and  the  rug  can  be  made  as 
wide  as  wanted  without  the  necessity 
sewing  strips  together  as  with  the  knitted 
ones.  I  have  lately  covered  the  floor  of  a  pas¬ 
sage-way  not  quite  three  feet  wide  with  rugs 
made  in  this  way.  A  strip  of  grey  eight 
inches  wide  alternated  with  a  “fancy  stripe” 
nearly  as  wide  again  of  various  colors  having 
a’center  of  bright  “hit  or  miss.”  I  change  the 
color  at  the  edges,  use  a  wooden  needle  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  made  the  stich  without 
putting  the  rag  over  the  needle. 


EAR  TRUMPET. 

I  will  give  a  description  of  an  ear  trumpet 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  like  myself,  are 
partially  deaf.  Provide  three  sheets  of 
pasteboard.  Roll  a  sheet  so  that  one  end  will 
be  as  large  as  possible,  and  the  other  end  one 
and  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  Secure  with 
needle  and  thread.  Make  a  handle  for  the 
underside  like  a  door-handle,  sewing  it  on. 
Fashion  another  sheet  in  the  same  way.  At¬ 
tach  both  of  the  small  ends  to  a  strip  six 
inches  wide  and  long  enough  so  that  when  put 
over  the  head  the  small  ends  will  come  just 
forward  of  the  ears  when  the  trumpets  are 
held  up  in  position.  I  cannot  hear  a  clock  tick 
when  my  face  is  within  the  door  of  the  clock, 
but  with  the  aid  of  this  trumpet  can  hear  it 
tick  six  feet  away.  I  cannot  hear  a  common 
conversation  but  with  the  trumpet  can  hear 
my  wife  read  without  extra  exertion  on  her 
part.  E.  F.  EDSON. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


CHOW-CHOW. 

Mrs.  E.  Me.,  asks  for  directions  for  the 
above. 

Ans.— Half  a  bushel  of  green  tomatoes,  one 
dozen  medium- sized  onions,  one  dozen  green 
peppers  with  the  seeds  taken  out,  and  one 
small  bead  of  cabbage.  Sprinkle  over  a  pint  of 
salt,  mix,  and  let  stand  until  morning.  Drain, 
cover  with  mild  vinegar  and  cook  slowly  one 
hour.  Again  drain  and  pack  in  jars  or  crocks. 
Put  into  your  kettle  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  white  mustard 
seed,  two  of  ground  doves,  two  of  ground 
cinnamon,  half  a  teacupful  of  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  a  pint  of  grated  horseradish,  and  two 
quarts  of  strong  vinegar.  Boil  half  an  hour 
and  pour  over  the  pickle.  Cover  tightly  and 
keep  iu  a  cool  place. 


HorifordN  Acid  Phosphate 

As  a  Cooling  Drink. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Henry,  New  York,  says:  “  It  pos 
sesses  claims  as  a  beverage  beyond  anything  I 
know  of  in  the  form  of  medicine,  and  in  rieiv 
ous  diseases  I  know  of  no  preparation  to  equal 
it.” — Adv. 


THE  BUBAL  MIW-Y0RKEB. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Sept.  2nd.  1882. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Military 
Department  of  West  Foint  is  discontinued 
and  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
will  be  henceforth  under  the  supervision  and 
charge  of  the  General  of  the  Army.  Colonel 
Wesley  Merritt,  5th  Cavalry,  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  relieving  Brigadier- Gf-neral  Crook  of 
the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Platte. 

Two  Dakota  men  are  negotiating,  with 
fair  prospects  of  success,  with  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  Joslyn,  of  the  Interior  Department,  for 
the  necessary  grounds  in  Yellowstone  Park 
upon  which  to  construct  roadways  and  erect 
hotels  and  other  buildings  for  the  accomoda¬ 
tion  and  convenience  of  visitors  to  the  park. 

Six  inches  of  rain  fell  all  over  North-west¬ 
ern  Texas  on  the  20th  ult.  It  is  estimated 
that  25,000  sheep,  besides  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules,  and  120  or!25  persons  were  swept  away. 
About  50  houses  were  destroyed  in  Laredo, 
and  the  track  of  the  Mexican  National  Rail¬ 
road  was  badly  damaged  on  Sunday. 

The  Republicans  of  Michigan  have  nomi¬ 
nated  State  oflicers  as  follows:  Governor, 
David  H.  Jerome,  Lieut.  Gov  M  S.  Crosby. 
Secretary  of  State,  Harry  A  Con  ant,  State 
Treasurer,  Edward  A.  Butler,  of  Detroit. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Welch  of  Topeka,  Kan,  says 
that  bis  life  is  in  danger  from  the  liquor  men 
there,  because,  as  Assistant  State’s  Attorney, 
he  has  been  prosecuting  the  violators  of  the 
State  law.  They  have,  within  a  day  or  two, 
cut  his  buggy  to  pieces,  disfigured  his  house, 
and  threatened  his  life.  He  had  to  call  a 
meeting  of  citizens  to  prevent  being  mobbed. 

A  heavy  snow  storm  raged  in  Leadville 
Col.  on  the  night  of  the  80th  ult.,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning. 

A  man  named  Swackhammer  who  lived 
near  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  lost  six- 
cows  from  the  Texas  cattle  disease  and  died 
himself  from  the  same  trouble. 

Guiteau’s  skeleton  is  now  at  the  National 
Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C., 
but  will  not  be  exhibited  to  the  public.  The 
final  disposition  of  the  bones  of  the  assassin 
has  not  yet  been  determined  upon,  and  cannot 
be  until  Judge  Hayner  decides  as  to  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  Guiteau’s  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed, 
his  body  to  Dr.  Hicks.  The  experts  who  were 
engaged  in  the  microscopical  examination  of 
Guiteau’s  brain  have  completed  their  work. 
It  is  understood  that  they  already  disagree  in 
their  conclusions  respecting  his  sanity,  and 
that  there  will  probably  be  two  reports  ren¬ 
dered. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  New  York 
can  show  an  assessed  real  estate  valuation  of 
over  $1,000,000,000,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
13  years  it  has  been  an  honest  tax  rate  of 
$2  25  per  $100. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  decrease  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  for  the  month  of  August  is  about  $10,- 
000,000. 

General  Sherman  will  ask  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  November,  1883.  He  would 
be  retired  under  the  compulsory  act  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1884,  and  says  that  he  desires  to  give 
his  successor  (Sheridan)  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  to  the  next  Congress  the  views  he 
may  have  looking  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
service. 

Professor  W.  H,  Allen,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Girard  College  for  thirty  years,  is  dead.  He 
was  75  years  old. 

During  the  past  month  28,181  immigrants 
were  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  as  against 
33,840  for  the  month  of  August,  1881.  The 
decrease  from  last  year  for  August  causes 
considerable  surprise  among  the  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  officials,  who  seem  unable  to  account  for 
it.  The  falling  off  in  immigration  was  large 
last  year  during  the  harvesting  months,  but 
was  not  so  great  as  it  has  been  this  season. 
Early  in  the  present  year  each  month  showed 
a  large  increase  over  the  corresponding  time 
last  year.  During  the  eight  months  of  the 
present  year  which  have  passed  343,641  immi¬ 
grants  passed  through  Castle  Garden,  and 
during  the  same  time  last  year  310,477,  show 
ing  an  increase  of  33,104  for  this  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  recent  falling  off. 

The  people  of  Georgia  observed  Thursday, 
Aug.  31,  if  they  obeyed  the  proclamation  of 
their  Governor,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  for  the  bountiful  harvests  and  other 

blessings  of  Providence. 

- - 

“Gotonr  Mouey’s  Worth  ” 

This  is  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  in  Isles- 
borough,  O.,  after  a  trial  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  in  the  case  of  bis  wife:  “  Her  appe¬ 
tite  is  much  better — can  sleep  much  bet¬ 
ter — no  rightful  dreams  such  as  she  had 
before  using  the  Oxygen — iB  much  stronger 
— does  all  her  work  in  the  house  and  consider¬ 
able  outdoors — moves  about  the  house  as  nim¬ 
ble  as  a  girl  of  fifteen  years.  In  short,  she  is 
better  all  over,  and  I  think  we  have  got  our 
money’s  worth.  I  shall  always  Bpeak  in  favor 


of  the  Oxygen  to  my  neighbors.  Accept  our 
thanks  for  the  good  health  my  wife  enjoys.” 
Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  na¬ 
ture,  action  and  results,  with  reports  of  cases 
and  full  information,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1109  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

In  wheat  there  js  a  great  increase  in  the 
movement  from  producers’  hands  to  market 
in  the  We4.  In  the  week  ending  with  August 
2S  the  aggregate  receipts  of  wheat  at  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Indianapolis  and 
Peoria  were  1,822,563  bnskels,  against  1,1SS,- 
833  in  the  week  to  August  21,  and  906,261  in 
the  week  to  August  1 1.  This  looks  as  though 
the  farmers  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  sell 
their  wheat,  freely  at  present  prices,  influenced 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  Spring 
wheat  crop  has  been  secured  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  the  yield  per  acre  being  acknowledged 
to  be  above  the  average  of  the  past  four  or 
five  years,  and  making  it  certain  that  this 
year’s  crop  of  wheat  is  the  largest  ever  grown 
in  this  country.  The  export  movement  is 
large  enough  to  make  a  further  decrease  of 
stocks  of  wheat  in  store.  In  the  week  to 
August  26  there  was  an  increase  of  337,000 
bushels  in  Chicago,  47,000  bushels  in  Toledo, 
and  in  St.  Louis  a  decrease  of  60,000  bushels. 
These  changes  show  that  there  has  been  a 
prompt  movement  of  the  increased  receipts  to 
the  seaboard.  At  the  five  principal  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities  the  stock  of  wheat  in  store  has 
increased  a  little,  but  the  statement  of  the 
visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  shows  a  decrease  from  last  week 
of  844,594  bushels. . . . 

The  present  high  prices  of  corn  and  the  im¬ 
proved  prospect  for  the  growing  crop  appear 
to  be  drawing  out  all  the  corn  that  can  be 
spared,  and  before  any  considerable  amount 
of  new  corn,  even  from  tne  Southern  States, 
can  come  into  market,  it  seems  likely  there 
will  come  a  time  when  the  markets  will 
be  comparatively  bare  of  corn.  It  is  this 
view  that  has  sustained  prices,  and  yet  oats 
and  rye,  and  even  wheat,  are  now  being  used 
to  such  an  extent  as  substitutes  for  corn  in 
feeding  hogs  and  stock  that  the  consumption 
of  corn  is  being  greatly  diminished.  The  visi¬ 
ble  supply'  of  corn  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  had  increased  520,133  bushels  in  the 
week  to  August  26 . 

The  receipts  of  oats  at  the  principal  Western 
points  in  the  week  ending  August  28  were 
over  six  times  as  great  as  in  the  week  ending 
August  5,  the  movement  eastward  having  al¬ 
so  increased  to  about  four  times  the  volume 
of  three  weeks  previous.  The  August  corner 
in  oats  in  the  New  York  market  was  the 
means  of  drawing  a  good  many  shipments 
from  the  West  and  from  Baltimore  to  the  New 
York  market,  and  yet  the  receipts  in  New 
York  were  not  nearly  so  large  as  was  expected 
by  the  trade.  Not  withstanding  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  receipts,  prices  have  declined  less  in 
all  the  markets  than  might  have  been  expected 
in  view  of  the  large  crop.  The  visible  supply 
of  oats  increased  1,114,530  bushels  in  the  week 
to  August  26. . . . . . . . . 

The  recent  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  confirms  the  opinion  of  a 
general  decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs  in  all 
the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  number 
reported  in  Illinois  by  the  auditor  is  2,634,703, 
against  2,872,674  last  year,  showing  a  decrease 
of  6%  per  cent.  The  hogs  that  come  into  the 
western  markets  now  are  of  poorquality  com¬ 
pared  to  previous  years,  and  yet  within  ten 
days  the  highest  prices  for  15  years  have  been 
paid  for  hogs  at  Chicago . 

With  regard  to  the  growing  crop  reports 
are  ever  so  conflicting.  The  Cincinnati  Price 
Current,  of  August  31,  an  excellent  paper  and 
usually  quite  conservative  in  its  estimates, 
summing  up  the  reports  sent  to  it  from  375 
places  in  nearly  as  many  different  counties  in 
the  twelve  largest  corn-growing  States,  says 
the  outlook  is  that  the  crop  will  be  50  per  cent, 
larger  than  in  1881  and  5  percent,  larger  than 
the  unexampled  crop  of  1880.  The  prospect 
now  it  thinks  fair  for  an  aggregate  yield  of 
1,800,000,000  bushels,  provided,  of  course,  Sep¬ 
tember  frosts  shall  not  ruiu  the  outlook.  Brad- 
street  of  Sept.  2,  a  journal  which  we  have 
always  found  exceptionally  trustworthy, 
judging  by  complete  returns  of  the  condition 
of  the  crop  on  August  15,  and  by  later  tele¬ 
grams  says  the  present  condition  indicates 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  average  crop;  while  a 
late  season  may  bring  the  yield  above  an 
average.  Our  own  views  are  already  in  pos. 
session  of  our  readers  and  we  really  see  no 
reason  to  alter  them  yet.  The  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  sent  to  Bradstreet  yesterday,  and 
as  corn  is  now  almost  the  only  crop  about 
which  anxiety  Is  felt,  and  as  they  agree  closely 
with  our  own  summary  from  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  other  telegrams,  we  give  them  here: 

From  the  Little  Miami  Valley,  Ohio:  Corn 
three  weeks  late,  and  10  per  cent,  below  the 
average. 

From  Chicago,  Ill.:  The  Chicago  reports 
upon  the  condition  of  corn  are  conflicting. 
Nearly  an  average  yield  is  expected,  but  the 


corn  is  at  present  in  its  critical  state,  growing 
rapidly,  and  an  early  frost  would  change  the  1 
prospects. 

From  Louisville,  Ky. :  Corn  crop  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  will  be  three  per  cent,  above  an  aver¬ 
age,  and  is  considered  in  a  safe  condition. 

From  Indianapolis,  Ind. :  The  condition  of 
corn  considerably  improved  in  past  thirty 
days,  and  it  is  now  thought  the  yield  will  be 
85  to  90  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  Should 
present  favorable  weather  continue,  better  ' 
than  that  may  be  realized. 

From  Detroit,  Mich. :  Prospects  favorable 
for  good  average  corn  crop ;  only  fears  are 
of  early  frost. 

From  Grand  Rapids,  Mich:  With  two 
weeks  favorable  weather  corn  crop  will  be  a 
good  one;  is  looking  very  well  now. 

From  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Advices  as  to 
corn  highly  favorable;  crop  now  beyond 
danger  from  drought;  condition  excellent; 
yield  may  be  largest  since  1875. 

From  St.  Joseph,  Mo. :  For  a  radius  of  100 
miles  beyond  St.  Joseph  the  corn  crop  is  more 
than  average.  Northwestern  Kansas  has  fine 
crops.  Local  rains  are  needed,  but  on  the 
whole  the  crop  will  be  a  fine  one.  Business 
circles  already  feel  buoyant  at  the  prospects. 
From  Minneapolis,  Minn. :  Corn  crop  in 
good  condition;  a  little  late;  largely  increased 
acreage;  average  yield  if  frost  does  not  come 
for  two  weeks. 

From  Omaha.  Neb,;  Reports  from  all 
parts  of  Nebraska  are  very  encouraging. 
Corn  is  doing  well,  aud  a  very  heavy  yield  is 
almost  assured. 

It  is  thought  that  by  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  returns  will  be  so  well  defined  that  a 
reasonably  accurate  estimate  will  he  possible. 

A  cold  wave  over  the  Northwest  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  week.  Had  another  two  weeks 

earlier  in  1880 . Two  hundred  Baltimore 

butchers  hold  an  “  indignation  pow-wow”  to 
protest  against  Chicago-killed  meat  as  ruin¬ 
ing  their  trade — 200  dressed  beeves  received 
there  weekly  selling  at  rate  of  16  cents  per 
pound  for  “porter-house”  steak,  against  25 
to  30  cents  for  same  cut  of  homo-killed  beef* 

. Western  railroads  stop  furnishing  men 

for  loading  freight  at  Chicago  stock-yards, 
and  leading  packers,  etc.,  will  hereafter 

charge  buyers  $1.50  per  car  for  loading . 

Texas  fever  reported  near  Wilson,  Niagara 
Co.,  N.  Y,,  and  also  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Auburn . Magnificent  hav 

crop  in  Western  New  York;  but  miserable 

apple  crop.  Splendid  wheat  crop . The 

Canadian  Privy  Couucil  has  declared  Par¬ 
tridge  Island,  near  St.  John,  N.  B.,  a  cattle 
quarantine  station,  where  cattle  from  the 
United  States  for  ‘breeding  purposes ”  will 
be  received  between  April  30  and  Sept.  30 

each  year . The  N.  Y  Farmers’ Alliance 

met  at  Utica  on  August  30.  As  the  work  of 
the  Alliance  has  been  largely  taken  up  by 
other  organizations,  the  nine  delegates  present 
discussed  the  wisdom  of  disbanding,  but 
finally  resolved  to  meet  again  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February,  1883,  at  Rochester. 
Old  officers  elected,  except  that  H.  J.  Glass, 
of  Rochester,  succeeds  Gen.  A.  S.  Diven,  of 

Elmira,  as  President . 

Reports  of  English  crops  generally  better  than 
“fair”  .  .  .  Disastrous  drought  in  New 
England;  corn  not  one-half  a  crop;  potatoes, 
ditto;  apples  not  more  than  usual  in  “off’i 
years;  barley  a  fair  crop;  buckwheat  under 
an  average — so  says  the  Homesteed  from  100 
reports.  Our  own  reports,  though  not  very 
bright,  are  considerably  less  gloomy.  .  .  . 
Wheat  is  being  shipped  from  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  direct  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  milling 
purposes.  Over  1,000,000  bushels  bad  already 
gone  on  August  31,  and  25,000  bushels  more 
wrre  contracted  for.  Grain  men  surprised 
but  jubilant.  .  .  A  scamp  called  B,  D,  Ply  is 
swindling  Western  farmers  by  selling  a  won¬ 
derful  new  wheat  that  will  yield  fully  one- 
third  more  than  other  kinds— no  pay  if  it  does 
not;  but  $1  cash  is  wanted  to  prepay  express 
charges.  All  who  pay  the  $1  lose  it,  of  course. 

♦Many  a  sickly  woman  whose  sad  experi¬ 
ence  had  demonstrated  alike  the  failure  of 
conceited  doctors  and  poisonous  drugs,  has 
obtained  a  new  lease  of  life  for  a  few  dollars 
worth  of  the  Vegetable  Compound  and  has 
gone  on  her  way  rejoicing  and  praising  Mrs. 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  of  Lynn,  Mass. — AcZo, 

- ♦  ■*-■* - 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  por  box. — Adv. 

- - 

Millions  of  packages  of  the  Diamond 
Dyes  have  been  sold  without  a  single  com 
plaint.  Everywhere  they  are  the  favorite 
Dyes. — Adv. 

- *- «-  > - 

Not  a  particle  of  quinine  nor  any  mineral 
substance  is  contained  in  Ayer’s  Ague  Cure — 
but  it  does  the  business.  Warranted. — Adv. 


For  Fever  and  Ague,  and  all  miasmatic  dis¬ 
eases,  Ayer’s  Ague  Cure  is  a  positive  remedy. 
Warranted. — Adv. 


Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  rats,  mice, 
crows,  chipmunks,  cleared  out  by  “Rough  on 
Rats.”  15c.  per  box. — Adv. 

Makes  the  skin  soft,  white  and  smooth. 
Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  Elegantly  put  up. — Adv. 

- - 

Burnett’**  CocoRlnc, 

The  Rest  and  Cheapest  Hair  Dressing. 

It  kills  dandruff,  allays  irritation,  and  pro¬ 
motes  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  Hair. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  inva¬ 
riably  acknowledged  the  purest  and  best. — 
Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Sept.  2. 

Chicago. — Wheat  active,  regular,  $1  01%; 
Augu-t;  98Jf((39s*}£o. ,  September;  97 %,  Octo¬ 
ber;  9S%<&98%c.,  JSovembei ;  97%c. ,  all  the 
year;  No,  3  Red  Winter,  $1.00%,  cash;  $1.02, 
August;  $1.00%,  September;  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring,  99c,  cash;  $1,01%,  August;  No.  3 
Chicago  Spring,  90c.  Corn  active  at  74%c  , 
cash,  75c.,  August;  74%c.,  September;  78%c., 
October;  6S%c.,  November;  64%n„  all  the 
year;  60%,  May:  rejected,  TO%c.  Oats  active, 
at  88c.,  cash,  82jlg@8S%c.,  August;  36%c. , 
September;  35%o. ,  October;  35%C- ,  Novem¬ 
ber;  34  %c.,  all  the  year;37%(\,  May,  rejected, 
34c.  Barley  strong  at  90c.  Flax-seed 
$1.27® l  28.  Butter  active  and  firm,  fair  to 
best,  croamurv,  29@S3c.,  good  to  choice  dairy, 
19@24c.  Pork  steady  with  a  fair  demand  at 
$21.80(4)21  85,  CHsh;  $2I,S3%@28.85,  Septem¬ 
ber:  $31.97%,  October;  $2l.47%@21.50,  No¬ 
vember;  $20. 15(3  20. 17%.  Jnuuory ;  f  3d.07%@ 
20.10..  all  the  year.  Lard  active  aud  firm  at 
$12.27%@12.30,  cash  and  September;  $I2,40@ 
12.42%,  October;  $12  45,  November;  $12.12% 
@13,2?,%,  January  and  all  the  year.  Bulk- 
meats  steady  and  unchanged.  HOGS— Market 
fair!  v  active  but  not  quotnbly  stronger;  mixed, 
$7,80(4.3  05;  heavy,  *K.70@9.30;  light,  $7.75@ 
8  70;  skips.  #5@7.50;  market  closed  weak. 
Cattle—  Market  flow  but  steady,  exports, 
$7.20@7  60;  good  to  choice  shipping,  $6  40@ 
6.85:  common  to  fair,  $4,20@,V?0;  butchers 
$2  50@4  50;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.95@4.30; 
range  cattle  weait;  through  grass  Texans, 
$3  95@4  60,  half  breeds  and  American  10c. 
lower  at  $4  15@5  60;  market  closed  weak; 
some  left.  Sheep — common  to  medium,  dull, 
weak ;  and  lower  at  $2.75@3.2h;  medium  to 
good,  $3.40@4;  choice  $4.20(^4.40,  shipping 
demand  weak. 

St.  Louis— Wheat  in  fair  demand;  No.  2 
Red  Fall.  08%c, (u ..98%o,  cash:  97c.  September  ; 
98%e. <'?,98%c.  November;  99%c.,  December  ; 
97c.  nil  the  year;  No.  8  Red  Full,  91  %c  (4.93c; 
No  4,  do.,  86'.  bid.  Corn  active;  69%@70c. 
cash;  <19 }. .jo. September;  66%'*  October;  66%c. 
October  62%i*.  November;  57%c  all  the  year; 
55%c.  May.  Oats  active;  33%@84e.  cash  ; 
33%c,  September  ;  34%o.  October  ;  33%o.  all 
the  year.  Rye  lower  at  63%c.  fork  quiet, 
but  steady  ;  $23  22%  bid.  cash  ;  $32. 19%  bid 
January;  jobbing,  $22  40  bid,  cash.  Bulk- 
meats  quiet;  shoulders,  $10;  short  rib,  $13.90; 
short  clear,  $14  40.  Bacon  steady  and  firm; 
shoulders,  ill  ;  short  rib.  $14.87%@I5  ;  short 
clear,  $  15  37%  Lard  dulland  nominal, $12.25. 
Cattle— supply  liberal,  and  largely  of  half¬ 
fat  natives  ;  prices  weak,  common  to  fair 
grass  Texans,  $3@4;  good  to  choice,  $1.25@ 
4  50;  mixed  native  butcher  stuff,  4; 

good  butcher  steers,  $4@4.50  ;  light  shipping 
steers,  $4  35@5  ;  heavy,  do.,  $5  5<>(?(0,25  ;  ex¬ 
porters,  $6.50® 7.  Sheep  market  slow  and 
heavy;  fair  to  fancy  muttons,  $3@4  50.  Hogs 
steady,  with  a  good  demand  ;  top  grades 
higher  Pigs  and  light  Yorkers,  $?.00((£8  10; 
good  Yorkers,  $8  20@8  40;  butchers.  $s.60@ 
8,90;  extra  heavy  would  bring  $9.20;  culls, 
$0.50@7.50. 

- - - - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  Sept.  2  1882. 

Brans  and  Pkas,— The  demand  for  white  beaus  of 
domestic,  growth  continues  moderate  aud  values  gain 
no  Btrengi  It. 

Deans,  marrow,  1881  prime.  $3.10;  do.  fair  to 
good,  *8  00&3  III,  do.  medium  1881,  choice,  $2.00®2.G5: 
do.  fair  to  good,  $2  .T«u-’  fn:  do  pen,  1381,  choice,  $8  50 
3.55,  do.  fair  to  good.  $3  25(88  IF,  do.  white  kidney. 
18SI,  choice,  {M.kJjtJi  i;t;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  $3.20 
do.  red  kidney,  1881,  choice,  $2  85;  do. 
do.,  fair  to  good.  $2 yU®2  W;  do.  turtle  soup,  $2.40® 
2  ir>;  do.  foreign  pea  hi  ana,  $3  00<.t3  25;  do,  do  ,  medi¬ 
ums,  $i,".Viil.!H),  do  do  ,  ordinary,  gl.dOiial.OQ;  do., 
California  lima,  8‘.U3{  Peas,  green,  I88l,  prime.  $1.45 
Ol.fiil  do.  do,  poor  to  good. $1  25(3)1.35:  do,  Southern, 
b.  e.  18  two-bush,  bag,  g4.W). 

hiikaosti  i and  Provisions.— There  Is  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  new  In  the  whem  nmrgi  t.  In  corn  the  p  ice 
advanced  on  Thursday  to  $100  but  oats  have  fallen 
off  lomewhai.  There  bus  been  u  weak  feeling  in 
Hour  oil  the  week.  Low  grades  of  Winter  wheat 
Hour  source  and  wanted.  The  provision  market  for 
bacon,  cut  in  cate  and  dress  nl  hogs  appears  Strong  on 
account  of  light  supply. 

Prices  tor  Hour.  n,..u  aud  feed  Klour,  No.2,$80tva8.90, 
latter  extreme  superline,  $57W<Sl.S  i  latter  extreme; 
comm  m  to  fair  extra  State,  $4  4>  )  <t  l  15;  good  to  fancy 
do,.  §4 .8 )<3o ,rei;  Common  to  good  extra  Western, 
§1 Dk&5  20;  good  to  choice,  $5  25  «8  50;  common  to  good 
ext ra  round  hoop  i  >lu  e  si  ftiwid.rii;  g  mil  i  choice  do., 
$:5  25®7.ridi  common  extra  Minnesota.  $4.00  *8.50;  clear, 
i8.2Va-7.25;  rye  mixture,  $r>.5Ut«li 23;  talkers'  extra, 
$0'<>i7  !*);  straight,  $(>,T5r<*7 75;  parent.  $it  T.VgtHS);  St, 
Louis  common  to  lair  extra,  good  to  very 

choice  family  $5.3(10.8.  patent.  Winter  wheat  extru, 
$ti  I&d&f.T.  city  told  extra  for  West.  Indies,  $5,653)5.75; 
South  America,  $  i  SdSJli.OO;  patent,  $7.2fi'«8.  Southern 
flour  dull,  us'  hanged  -  common  to  good  extra  $4.90@ 
5.70;  good  to  choice  do..  $5.15347. 50.  Rye  Hour  super- 
line,  *  v,  w.i  m.  lie. ii  lots  fancy  reported, $4  30.  Corn 
mool  on  let,  steady  Brandywine,  *4  00  quoted  $I.6D@ 
4.70.  Yellow  Western,  $t,ra0c I  50,  Feed  Stiurns.  $30.- 
O'fiyS  .UD;  No.  1  middling-*,  $M<n2i;  No.  2  middlings, 
$25.00;  No,  I  feed,  $.OIOiJ.*2l  >0;  medium  feed,  $18.1X1 
(a,l»  80;  No.  2  feed,  $18.W<4l9.5’J,  an  t  rye  feed,  $'27.UO@ 
28.00  per  ton. 

Prices  for  gram.— Wheat.  ungraded  Winter  rod, 
95c.(j<iil  12:  steamer  No.  3  red,  $1.0391  No.  3  red,  $1.09 
Old  0'JWcei't,IHc»tes  $1.11  delivered  .learner  No.  2 red, 
$1  tOigil  10 '4;  No  2  rod  Si  10(3)1  1054;  No  2  red  $1.10«@ 
1  iRq  for  c- ridicules.  Si  11  ‘-.ml  ukj  delivered  mixed 
Winter,  .$1.0913)109^;  ungraded  while,  $1  14;  No.  2 
white  and  stoatliei  No.  I  white,  $1  li  No.  1  white 
il.ltfRrtid  1?  for  certificates  No  a  r«,i  August,  l.iojf 
(8>!.I188  in  settlement#,  do.  September  $1  liW4(aii.l2  do. 
(  etolter,  do.  Novtmioer,  $1  l-t.'-^igil.U^I; 

do.  Decern  be  ,  $1  1  ri.i«ii.10%  ;  do  seller  me  year, 

$ i. lo^iad. UW,  No  2  red  January,  $l.i7ki'&l  I75g.  Rye 
scarce  and  steadily  held.  75<»8(k::  for  ear-lots  and 
bo&f-luuds,  Canada  and  State;  7V>tc.  bid  for  State  to 


arrive  first  half  September.  BARI.EY  Wait  dull;  two" 
rowed  Stole,  *1  0'<&1  X  ' .  six  rowed,  do.,  81.1M®I.1?U  ! 
Canada,  $1  2>®l.30cash  and  time  Cohn  -  Ungraded 
Western  mixed.  at.801#®»Sc  :  No  2  flOe  In  store  “2c. 
n  elevator.  .-1  delivered;  I'loalng  We  lliO  U-sC  hid;  No. 
2  white  9Kj'W2c  :  No  2  mixed.  august.  #1:  d  *  Septem¬ 
ber.  do.  October,  P39i®,'i4e  ;  do  November. 

<9J$aS0t!.:  do  December,  do  seller  the  .Near,  7fi 

@?«S$ei  Way.  i  c  Oats -No  .8  at  i.V,VI54& ;  No  2. 47 
©■(Sc.;  No.  I  nominal;  No  :l  white,  bW  l  e^c:  No.  i,  49 
®5  c.  No  I  do  nominal;  mixed  'Veate  n  :>M  So:  white 
do,  50®52e;  mixed  State,  17 <s.‘iOei  «  Idle  State.  52®.vS.'; 
No.  2  mixed  A  nmisl,  UssSJi^  •;  do.'-'epteniber,  1.5.;.!.  1.3- e; 
do,  October.  l.'esl'vic;  do,  November,  1316..-;  do  seller 
the  year,  iifao. 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— New  mess  spot,  $22.1'R6 
@22  IS;  heavy  do,  t2«50:clty  family  pork,  $2i/K);  fid 
mess,  spot,  quoted,  *21.73;  new;  *2I.I.5<«.'82,25;  for 
ordinary  brands,  new  mess  So;  temher.  $2?  i  :V.j22.1U 
October,  $‘2  10«#23 .20;  prime  dicks,  $2t.25®21  5u.  R,’e 
yery  steady  In  price,  but  trade  quid,  extra  bus 
$13.30:  Oily  extra  India  mess,  In  ret.  SmOUwiU  51):  oe.-f 
hams  have  a  listif  inquiry,  and  prices  rule  about 
steady,  quoted.  $18.50-  l‘J  HO,  for  p*|mo  and  choice. 
Cut  meats,  pickled  bellies,  12  m  nve 1‘nife  15c;  son  ki  d 
hams,  10®  I  film  plclclerl  hams  1 1  !.;  •;  pickled  niioulders, 
10%e;  sm  >ked  shoulders  12c.  Ml  dlavc  i  ar,  Mviia'PVc; 
Dressed  hoas  I  Hie  LArd  —prime  steam  for  export, 
12.811c  in  lots.  12  1 7 Vi'S  12.811c;  .September .  I2.7it^e;  Cltv 
steam  stronger,  and  In  better  dern  . ml.  I£45<2 12.50: 
refined  Continent,  12 ,8.7c. 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OK  GRAIN  IX  THK  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Aug.  26,  Aug.  27 


Wheat  . 

Corn . 

Oats . . . 

Parley. .  . 

Rye..  . 


1882. 
bush, 
li.rox.fiiu 
5,587,814 
3,*  35,1  07 
411,1)86 
64!),;H4 


1681. 
bush. 
1R42<„H(  iS 
IS  620,  37 
6,917,  ’115 
155  811 
848,554 


Butter  — The  market  continues  pretty  firm,  and 
the  <  ITort  to  nmrlt  up  prices  Ibis  In  some  esses  met 
with  further  slight  sure  ss  Western  goods  are  held 
about  steady,  with  fair  sales  of  fresh  eremneiy  at 
pretty  good  prices  and  the  top  of  June  and  curreut 
make  factory  finding  Romo  outlet,  but  .l-dry  rather 
slow,  as  very  little  >  f  It  1 1  of  good  qu  l  ty. 

Creamery  fancy,  SHtOifiSc;  Choice,  ;  i  j.JXe  falr  to  good, 
24 '228c;  n  dlnarv,  2dvi?8e;  State  hall  tlrkm  tubs  and 
palls  fancy,  ?7</t28c;  do.  clioic  *  25  u  ‘«e;  do  good  22® 
23c;  do  fair,  20sr,2li.';  side  firkin .  fine,  27@2‘e  S'ate 
Welsh  tubs  choice,  2.’mv26  •:  VVeUh  t  abs,  good  bi  prime, 
21@24o:  state.  W-Uh  tubs,  fair  tojpjod.  19®8Uo;  West¬ 
ern  imitation  creamer, 2o®? fie.  do.  dntrv  choice, 
20@22e;  do.  good  to  fir  I  me,  lBuH'.kj;  do  ordinary  to 
fair,  lfl@I7c:  Western  laetory.  .lune,  choice,  18® We; 
do.  fair  to  good,  16®)  Te;  do  choice  eiirr  at  make.  16. :• 
do.  fair  to  good  do..  i5®i5MJc;  do,  ordinary.  UiaMtoc.’ 

Chkk.se.  The.  position  remains  quite  steady.  There 
Is  no  larger  demand  than  before,  and  sonic  reports 
from  a"r  >ad  ar  >  qiute  tutne.  but  »i  Ipp-  rs  who  nave 
orders  are  aai  laded  from  the  small  run  of  receipts 
that  It  Is  hardly  world  while  to  stand  OJT  longer,  and 
are  commencing  to  I  ok  up  supplies. 

Stat-f  rectory,  fancy  ilo:  do  choice,  1i6tt®1fl**e; 
do.  ftne,  mv<®tiitfe(j;  do  medium  ifi-.j-iflioc:  ib>  poor  to 
fair,  7@‘lc ;  Ohio,  eheddar,  good  to  fine,  9)4 fit  10c;  do. 
flats  choice,  !l!4«dldf;  <1o.  line,  SH'n.Ottc;  do.  fair 
to  good,  rwu)8c.  Creamery  skims  good,  5'<.'&6c;  do. 
fair,  t@5c;  8k i ms  iron-clad,  8®  l.hjij 


Cotton.  Trade  in  opt)  ous  moderate  and  confined 
to  September  contracts.  Spot  cotton  dull. 


OtmUKNT  PUICBS  KOtt  SPOT  COTTON. 


Quotations  are  baaed  r.n  American  standard  of 
elasHin ’ation  nud  on  cotton  in  store,  running  In 
quality  not  morn  than  half  a  grade  above  or  below 
the  grade  quoted. 


Ordinary . 

Strict  ordinary 
Good  ordinary. 

Strict  good  ordinary... 

Low  middling . ,,,, 

Strict  low  middling... 

Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

8trlct  good  middling. . 

Middling  fair.... . 

Fair . 


N.  Orleans 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

.  10  9-16  lots 


11 

11  18-16 
)2!4 
12  i3-16 

12  13-1 « 
18 15-16 

13  15-16 

13  9-19 

14  1-16 
14  13-10 


11  5-10 
12!i 

12  y-16 
12  15-16 
131$ 
13b( 
136? 
ISM 
MM 

iG  a 


Texas 

i  m 

11  5-10 

Wji 

12  9-10 
12  15-10 

I'M 

18  H 

IIS 

182 


STAINED. 


Good  ordinary . 10  3-16  |  Low  5Uddllng.ll  11-16 

Strict  good  ordinary...  It  I  Middling . 12?$ 


Dried  Fruits.— I 'rices  were  held  about  steady  for 
most  descriptions.  The  offering  of  peaches  appears 
to  be  a  trifle  fuLer. 

Soutoeru  appIt-H,  IS31,  crop  ordinary  to  good,  414® 
5Mc;  do.  do.,  fine  to  choice,  OetOqlc;  do,  do.  fancy,  i® 
7Mc;  Western,  erup  1881,  ordinary,  V:|c;  do.  do.. 
Choice  lots,  3J$®5'*je;  State  line  cut,  l&L  fiiJMie;  State 
quarters,  iSSl,  n@oc;  apple-,  evaporated  1H81,  HfelSc; 
do.  Choice,  ring  cut,  Hu  1 3c.  l’eaelies,  Southern,  crop 
1882,  8®  10c;  do.  Carolina,  .  nip  UK1,  good  to  farey, 
10®  13c;  do.  Georgia,  crop  1388.  peeled,  Waite;  evapor¬ 
ated  perches,  peeled,  nominal;  unneeled  peaches, 
halves,  1882  l@'c;  do.,  quarters,  IHS-J,  4®5c  Plums, 
South-ru,  U@l5e;  l  herrtvs.  1888,  2!f/n!8e;  Blackber¬ 
ries,  1888,  7J9@c:lc;  Raspberries,  1882,  39® liOo,  Iluekte- 
berrles,  1881,  i2n*i.k‘. 

Eons.— A  pretty  firm  tone  is  retained  ou  the  general 
market,  and  prices  stbl  graduallj  harden,  espt  chilly 
for  fin--  to  choice  si-  ck. 

Choice  stock  in  bills  ,  >  do/.  ,23^)6  24c  ;  State  and 
Pa.  In  bbls  ,  28 hA-  8,1;  choice  Western,  22c.;  other 
Western,  2'.®2t!4c  ;  (  noacltt,  fresh,  line,  in  bbU.,  21M 
@88^.e.;  all  kinds,  pour  to  good,  lU.h}@8l>Mc. 

Fresh  1-  m  its.  —Apples  are  in  rather  mod  or;  t  ■  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  ion  - a  .shade  lli’mer  Whortleberries 
steady;  plums  rather  slow-  Oltoiee  vurteli  sol  perns 
are  hulil  steadily,  but  ordinary  slow  and  Irrc.alar. 
Grapes  arc  a  trill c*  better  mr  fresh  arrivals.  The  old 
Stock  lias  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Uolons  gen¬ 
erally  slow,  especial!  •  nutmegs 

Apples,  Summer  Pippin,  e  bhl,  91.20®!. (Hi:  do. 
Orange  1’lppln,  $t.7ii@8.<D  do.  Graven:. rein,  $250® 
3.00;  do  wmdiallK,  $1.0  @$l -5o  ;  wboi'lleberi  les, 
Jersey,  per  half  bushel,  7.V  u«a),(]i).  peacb  -s.  Alary 
land  anil  Delaware,  exti-a,  ti  crate.  -51.85  ol  .50; 
ditto,  ditto,  plum  d  ?.')0.(<sS!.l)U  ;  do.  do  baskets 
extra  75c.ftS  .Ub;  do  <)o.  tmskers,  plain,  In  tlOe; 
plums,  egg,  c  tdfi  ,  $7.d®S.0l;  .1  ,  Green  Gage,  S6 01® 
V.ou;  do  Lulllburd,  .9  1 50@.i  Uu;  do.  Md.  aud  D.-l.,  blue, 
per  quart,  6@Tc  j  watermelons  Maryland  e  100, 
$8.00®lO.</ii ;  do.  Jersey  negro  heads  $  !0  ® 
*10.60 1  nutmeg  melons,  Jersey  ;  barrel,  ,,'.c@ 
$1.00  ;  K.n's,  River,  Bartlett,  ♦  barrel,  $H,i0® 
10.00,  do.  Claim's  Favorite,  do,  $5  0003(1  l*i;  do.  N  t’  '9 
crate,  $I,IA®8  >V);  do.  Bell,  i  bid.,  Alt. 5  i«>4.ii0;  ilv.  eijiik- 
itlg,  *1  busb..  $..Ul;C8.a;l;  grape-,  Tall  man,  Jerscvs,  V 
tt,  5c,  do  Dei,,  66  it  due  s,  $4  OQijiii  0  ;  do.  Sou1  hern, 
Concord,  cases,  $8  SOi’a  1.00  ;  do  baskets,  71  ifi  ,  3®4e  ; 
do  Soutoeru  Ives,  basket*,  per  it.,  :(•  4c-;  IVunuts, 
Virgmm,  tiund  picked,  G  16,,  !0!4i,vid  jc;  do.,  faucy, 
9®UM*'i  it').,  extra  prime,  H  .,  j  s:4c;  uo.,  good  to  prime. 
7@8  c;  do.,  shelled,  #(  tb,,  3®,i.Mc;  iVcan  nuts,  *>'  It.,  13 
@13Me. 

Hors  —The market  is  In  a  somewhat  excited  condi¬ 
tion  at  present,  inioriiiuti.m  coining  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  districts  taut  t.m  picking  Is  )  hiding  lar  less  than 
was  expected,  and  leaving  it  doubtful  U  more  than 
60®7U  per  cent  of  au  aver.igd  Crop  Witt  be  s  cured 

it.  V.  ninie,  crop  oi  18St,  choieu  scarce),  nominal: 
do.  di).;in  -dlums,  k8@,50c;  do.  do.,  low  grndes.  I.V  olTc  ; 
cropol  Ism,  good  to  prim  ,  umie.  do. low  io  lair, none; 
do.  old  olds,  none,  Eaalvrtt  crop  oi  l.-c.l,  fair  to 
choice,  none;  I'aclllc  coa.it.  do  ,  none. 


Poultry  and  Giii;;.  -Live— Spring  chickens,  near 
by,  ti  tb,  18@10Ci  do,  southern.  imku7o  ;  fowls,  Pcun- 
syKaula  and  Jersey  t'  is,  13c ;  do.  do.  Slate, 
iso,  do.  Western,  12@i3c;  do.  Soil tl. ern,  I2e;  roc  sters, 
old.  V  16.  Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Pa  p  11. 

ll@14'j;  do.  V5 ce ter u,  loovl4C;  dllcks,  State,  Pa.  and 
Jersey,  o  pair,  75c.@ ,« 1.23;  do.  Western.  60„,ro:';  (4eese, 
Western,  V  pair,  $t,ji(ail.50,  do.  State,  Pa.  aud  Jersey, 
V  pair,  $1  ..5678  85. 

Dressed  Poultry— Turkeys,  small,  I'Jc;  do.  large, 
18@19i‘;  Springs,  Philadelphia,  I  to  .i  its  t>  pair.  2l@  :2c; 
do.  Phi  la.  o  to  l  tie.  c  pair,  p  i6,8U®2tC|  chickens.  State, 
choice  broilers,  19.  20c,  do.  Weoleru,  large  brolh  rs, 
17@lSe;  do.  Western  small  hroiars,  laruificj  lowls, 
Bucks  Co.  and  N  J.,  prime,  IQ®  1,00,  do  L.  1.  ami  N. 
J .,  fair  to  good,  I4@l3c;  do.  r  hlladelpuiu  ory  picked, 
prime,  iTmilStf;  do.  Stale  and  Western,  dry  picked. 
1:5(0, 10e  do.  dm,  scaiUeil,  14  ad  U' ;  do.  I  at  r  to  guod,  13@ 
14c;  ducks.  Jersey  .  e  16,  UevPk'  do.  ai.aeund  vVeslcrn, 
fair  to  vood,  U@l3c;  do.  I'UUadi  Iplila,  Spring,  *•  16, 
19@20c.  do.  ml  .spring,  10@16c,  do. Stutc and  Western 
Spring,  146*100. 

Game— W  oodcock,  V  pair,  $1  25;  grass  plover,  51 
dozen,  63  30,  English  stupe,  fresh  killed,  *k  dozen. 
$1.50;  do  and  plover,  poor  to  fair,  $1  00®  1.25;  wild 
Dlgeons,  stall-fed  Ooz  n,  $1.00®  1.50;  uime  squabs, 
light,  do.,  $z  U0®2.25;  oo.  dark,  do.,  $1.50@1.62;  tame 
pigeons,  live,  7'  pair,  50®4uc. 


BESTn  'N.usetT- 

ft  A  ctN0  fr°B  GiRCLlL^ 

TAUGHANNOCKFALIS^ 


FOWLER  %.  WOODWORTH 


Rice.— Carolina,  choice,  7M'S7J4c;  do.  good  to  prime’ 
69p«i7c;  do  common  to  rair,  5M®0U(c;  LOUlsluna, 
low  fair  to  fair  :5!g<i'  04>4c.  Rangoon.  In  bond  2$£®29(c; 
do.  duty  paid,  5i,^^:54^e;  Pat.na,  duty  paid,  5M@Kc. 

Sugar  &o.—  Heflned  Sugar,  cut  loaf,  9Me:  crushed 
9M'c;  cuhes,  fl.Mc;  powdered  9Mc;  granulated,  9 He; 
mould  “A"  IIMC:  confertloncrs  “A"  Bo;  coffee 
’•A"  standard,  8%@»e  coffee  off  "A”  8M@S3fe; 
white  exrra  "C"  864m.R4<;c;  extra  ’  C"  7ti@8Me;  ’  O" 
7?sSi73fc.  yellow,  fi.jjift.7Lje  Molass  s— Quiet  but  steady; 
New  Orleans,  60®i5c;  Porto  Rico,  45@62c;  Cuba,  5jC 
test,  2tl@S!c, 

Tobacco.— Kentucky  more  active  and  firm;  lugs, 
eU'fl.iKjc;  leaf,  i '4<& l’!!*c:  seed  leaf  more  active; 
1801  New  England,  1lMS@23c;  1981  Wisconsin.  Havana 
seed,  l-®20c;  IsSI,  Pennsylvania,  private  terms;  100 
eases  1880 do..  Br.iktoc;  lRSI  State  flats,  private  terms: 
1681  Ohio  wrap ncr:;  private  terms;  1380  Ohio,  4Lj@ 
12c:  Havautia.  sue  @$i.i5. 

VeoetaBLES  —There  i;i  a  continued  liberal  supply 
of  potat.  t‘s,  nnrl  with  only  a  modern  to  movement 
prices  rule  slightly  In  buyers’  favor.  Sweet  potatoes 
firmer  Onions  plenty  aud  very  dull.  Lima  beans 
lower.  Cabbage  about  steady .  Green  corn  scarce 
and  higher. 

Lima  bears,  potato  T»  lmg,  $l.5@al.75;  do.  flat,  X 
bag,  *1.25® |  50-,  string  bean*.  L  I.  *  bag.  $1.25@1  SO; 
onions,  red.  bid.,  $1  'Iiffi2.50  onions.  Western,  yel¬ 
low,  $2  nhftliOOO:  do  white  $8  OOfiZ  t  50:  cabbage,  near 
by,  16  0  0.  *5  norths. 1 10  potntnes  r,  T..  X'  bbl  88,25®2..VI; 
do.  Jprsey.  $3  oo@2.25;  sweet  potatoes,  yellow,  per 
bbl  ,  $3  25 (S, 3.75;  do  eu  U,  do,  .  •*(ct2»00:  cueumbers, 
I,.  I..  P  llXl $l.l«Jail.25:  do.,  pickles,  y  l.iKKi,  $2. Odist 
2.25:  tomatoes  L.  I.  V  box  ill@T5e;  beets,  L.  L,  V  100 
bunches,  $2.m®2.50;  tUrnlpB,  Russia,  16  bbl.,  $100; 
radishes,  L.  I.  V  1(10  n>.  bunches,  $1.23. 

Wool.— The  market  here  has  been  quiet.  Dealers 
report  large  stocks,  and  the  in  dicat  Ions  are  that 
pr  ces  Incline  to  easlnessand  Irregularly;  fleeces  and 
other  line  wools  are  are  p  irt’eularly  quiet.  Domes¬ 
tic  fleece,  ,|(i@4 IC:  priv»r.e  terms;  c  ai-s«  and  fine  un¬ 
washed  Western  i7r<*27c;  Spring  California,  2'i@32!-4o; 
scoured  do.,  Cl@iV2c;  Spring  Texas,  lD9»$)c;  FaLl  do., 
18@19c;  scoured  do.  and  California,  40@8oc. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

^STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

RSpl1,  —57  TEA.3S 3  liT  USE. 


Send  9c.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 


Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

forCIrcular  of  advice  about  shitting  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Preserving  Eoqs 
No.  27V  W  nsliin*  on  N’reet,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference— Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City 


m  Superior  to  any  other  in  ah 

17  Citss-HcioH.  Poivor 

$0^1  FEZD  MILL, 

Yhjoh  can  be  rnn  by  any  power  and  la  cheap,  affective  and  durable, 
o' ill  prlti, 1  any  kind  of  small  prrpii  into  fiedm  the  ru*  of  •}  to  25 
•m»hcls  n  r  hour,  an  ordlnp  LoiiunJlty  and  aUe  of  mill  used.  Send 
"*r  Catalogue  nud  PrUe-LUt,  Aildrtjsa 

•r  q  o  p,  n..„„  r~,  Pnfnvia.  lit. 


BULLING  QLOVER 


Fe<rl».*=3  Two-horso  Power# po*ltlvidy  tinec|ua!ed  f"re«#cnf 
l*?am  and  amount  of  potv.*r,  »nil  <  lovor-huller  Hint  give*  the  mnet 
Unbounded  ^*.tUfactfoo.  Wifli  Ibl#  machine,  «huwn  above.  As 
much  tnfmev  can  Vj^i'arucd  ptr  day  m  with  n  Kail  way-power  grain 
tlimdiiuK  machine.  |y,  KivoI.ks grniu  Tlu  -lirr^  at, J  Cleaners, 

5Vu.il  Circul»r-vnv  M :i,  !i'  im,  ,  Fuunllig-mllh  ami  1’\t4-tuU(t not 
oxcellod  by  any  BuythobMt.  Catalngui:  sent  froo,  Address, 

MI  MUD  I1AKUKK,  Cobkuklll,  SdioharlB  Co.,  N.  Y. 


J'lTty.',_L actual uno  lu  every  State  and  Terri ■ 
V.jGPu?'  "  1  torr  of  Uio  I).  8.  it  is  a  section  wheel 
■s.y  |  line  beciti  mode  by  us  fo/  ten  years; 

In  aJt  Uiat  time  not  one  has  olown 
111  down  without  tower  breaking  —  a 

’W’l#*’  reoorifno  other  mill  can  show.  We 

leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills 
sent  ou  30  days' trial  Be«i  v—  .  Mill,  Com  Shellers, 
&q.,  &c.  a  o»logne  free  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
&  FEED  MILL  CO..  Batavia,  III. 


MAST,FOOS&CO. 

^  SPRINGFIELD,  0 


MAN  LFACTUkiliM  OF  TUB 


THE 

Watertow  n 


the  [lest  in  Use. 

V  rite  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Cata¬ 
logue. 

H.  H.  Babcock 
&  Sons, 

Watertown, 
N.  Y. 


Strong  and  Durable 

WILL  NOT 

SHRINK,  SWELL, 
WARP,  or 

RATTLE  in  the  Wind 

ALSO,  THK 

BUCKEYE 

L-li3r.lUjP&  FORCE 


BICH  HOND,  Iud. 

manufacturers  of 

Mill  St  dttes  and 

^LouatN }  £  , ,  Icit  fill 

We  manufacture 
the  best  French  Buhr  n  srjgf-  j 

CORN  AND  FEED  MILLS  ' 

to  the  country.  Send  Ill  lL  , 
for  description  aud 

State  you  saw  this 
In  tue  Rural  N-Y.  -jiglfeiurjwNBj 


|  Never  Freezes  la 
Winter  Time, 
ztv.  Send  for  oar 

Cismulaisi  and 
Price  I.UI. 


Vt  js  iinur 


BADGER  STATE 

Butter  color 


Received  the  only  honorable  mention  granted  to  any 
butter  Color  at  the  International  Dalr.  Fair  Of  1879. 
If  not  for  sale  by  ;  our  dealer,  send  Cor  circular,  ,%e  .  to 
the  manufacturer,  E.  SHELDON,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


WINS  MILS. 

Known  and  sold  throughout t.he  world 
and  acknowledged  The  Best.  Simple 
Durable,  Strong.  Few  Joints.  Fric¬ 
tionless  Turn  Ta-  ,  _ 

Ball  Governor?  .vtj 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year . .  $2.00 

’*  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France . . .  S.04(16«fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20  }4  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on  ] 
application. 


Ball  Governor.  AU 
sizes  for  Rail  Roan, 

PtirpciBeB  Every 

ITixterpriae  Feed  NAille  |  l'^ 

For  Wind,  Horse,  Steam  or  Water  ^  IWtileTOjr 
Rower.  Climax  Corn  and  Cotton  Cul-  l 
tivators.  Fiimps,  I'anks,  &c.  Send  — 
for  brown  Catalogue. 

SANDWTCH  ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  Ill. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

1  — . Treatise  on  Improved  methods 

■  1. SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
A d  1  Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profits, 
Ian  afTf-fr  and  General  Slfttistics.  Address 

'MiL&y®  AMERICAN  MAN  IF’ G  CO., 

Waynesboro*  Pa. 


Axuriean  Fruit  Dri*. 


A  fflTT  to  Kilos,  Bugs,  Worms  and  Lice 
j  |  Pi  3  PI  on  animals  or  plants. Is  speedily 
-iw  effected  by  the  use  of  Pure  Dal¬ 
matian  Insect  Powder.  On  receipt  of  Gee  (stamps)  I 
will  send,  postnald,  3  ounces  of  pure  I’yrethr um  pow¬ 
der  and  a  gun  to.ifiply  it  with— or  Powder  alone,  at 
rate  "f  $ l.U  per  pound. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLISGil  VST,  Suedsiuan, 

La  Plumj;  L  ,ct£’A  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RUFtA-L.  NEW-YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) . .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50  ” 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ot 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  86  Ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
Hr  No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune, 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT 
10  Barclay  8t..  New  York 


NEW  no ‘A  alike  C'liromo  Visiting  Cards, 

name  on  10  cents.  A  ari"*nte  1  best  pack  sod 
Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  ft  CO.,  Na-sau,  N.  Y, 


a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outlie  free.  Address  True  ft  Co.  Augusta  Mo 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name, 10c 
Postpaid.  G-  L  Rkicd.  *  Co..  Nassau. N.  Y 


Dobbins’  Starch  Polish. 

fflWDASfflp^q 

V3I  that  beautiful  fin- 

j  1  >5h  peculiar  to  fine 

m  M  '  /  Vll  Sundry  work. 

Hi! lx  rn  till  tli  i  ll  Ask  your  Grocer, 


jmore  than  doubles  the  stiffening  qualities  of  STARCH;  Ironing  is  done  with  half  the  labor; 
Linen  made  proof  against  dampness,  and  with  a  good  Polishing  Iron  any  amount  of  shine 
you  like. 

Those  who  have  become  disgusted  with  worthless  stuff  miscalled  Stove  Polish  will  find  the 


DOBBINS’  POLISH  a  Delight 


J.  B.  DOBBINS,  | 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THOSE  WHO  KNOW  HOW  TO  DO  THINGS  NICELY  ARE  ALWAYS  DELIOHTEO  WITH  l  ~ 

DOBBINS^  ELECTRIC  STARCH  FUbls»Jti 

BEWARE  0E  CHEAP  AND  WORTHLESS  COMPOUNDS  MIsCALLEO  STARCH  POLISH 


The  GENUINE  has  the  signature  of  J.  B.  DOBBIN* S'  on  the  label , 

How  to  Get  the  Genuine  DOBBINS’  STARCH  POLISH 


.  -  -  —  —  _  - - - - - - —  —  ___  —  _  -  —  -  _  ______  —  -  _  _  -  _  —  - - 

As  a  rule,  by  asking  your  grocer  tor  it;  out  m  some  cases  grocers  will  uy  to  push  off  tueir  stock  of  mleiior  makes  before  pur- 
chasiug  ours.  In  such  cases  send  us  25  cts. — m  money  or  postage  stamps — and  state  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  Rural 
New-Yorker,  aud  the  Polish  will  be  sent  by  return  ma  1. 

i  Address  all  letters  to  office  of  DOBBINS’  ELECTRIC  STARCH  POLISH,  Nos.  132  &  134  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &.  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


the  seed,  and  how  many  melons  from  the 
vine. 

(8.)  Give  your  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of 
this  melon  as  compared  with  others  you  have 
tested. 

We  shall  reserve  the  right  to  send  for  the 
prize  melons  at  our  own  expense,  if  we  so  de¬ 
termine,  after  having  received  and  considered 
the  several  reports.  Uncle  Mark. 


We  have  some  very  pretty  flowers  now, 
though  those  in  the  beds  are  not  making  the 
fine  display  they  did  last  Summer,  Have  any 
of  the  Cousins  a  Crown  Imperial  bulb  they 
would  like  to  exchange  for  flower  seeds  or 
tulip  bulbs?  if  so,  please  write  to  the  address 
given  below,  as  I  should  like  to  make  such  an 
exchange.  Fanners  are  harvesting  their  grain 
now,  though  they  will  probably  be  through 
before  this  is  printed.  Fall  wheat  generally 
promises  a  fair  yield,  but  some  of  the  late 
sown  Spring  is  poor.  Bertie  Hungerford,  I 
readily  found  the  town  near  which  you  livej 
but  the  lake,  though  so  pretty,  is  not  down  on 
any  of  our  maps.  Were  my  Grandfather 
Spalding  living,  I  think  he  could  tell  me  the 
name  of  it,  as  his  birth-place,  Prattsburg,  N. 
Y.  is  not  far  from  your  home.  I  will  tell  you 
of  a  beautiful  lake  about  seventy  miles  east 
of  us,  in  the  Cascade  Mountains;  it  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  created  by  a  volcanic 
eruption  causing  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
sink,  forming  the  lake,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
can  be  seen  a  forest  of  petrified  trees  still 
standing.  AVe  have  some  flue  scenery  in 
Oregon.  I  presume  all  the  Rural  Cousins  are, 
like  myself,  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature. 
Uncle  Mark  1  send  you  a  pressed  blossom  of  our 
native  blue  bells,  but  you  would  need  to  see 
them  growing  to  realize  how  beautiful  they 
are;  the  budB  are  a  clear  pink,  but  when  opened 
change  to  a  rich  delicate  blue.  Lois  W urtz, 
my  sister  Loretta  requests  me  to  say  she  would 
like  much  to  correspond  with  you  if  you  will 
send  j  our  address  or  write  to  Loretta  Brown, 
Brownsville,  Oregon.  With  kind  wishes  for 
the  Rural  and  all  its  readers  I  am  very  re¬ 
spectfully,  Florence  L.  Brown. 

Brownsville,  Linn  County,  Oregon. 

[Thanks  for  the  beautiful  Blue-bell.  u.  m.] 


WHAT  THE  QUAIL  SAYS, 


Whistlks  the  quail  from  the  cover 
Whistles  with  all  his  might, 

High  and  shrill,  da.v  after  day, 

“Children,  tell  me,  what  does  he  say?” 
Ginx-(llie  little  one,  hold  and  bright, 
Sure  that  he  understands  aright)— 

“He says,  ‘ l!ob  White!  Bob  White!” 

Calls  the  quail  from  the  corn -He  Id 
Thick  with  Its  stubble  set; 

Misty  rain -clouds  floating  by 
Hide  the  blue  of  the  August  sky. 

“  Wlmt  does  be  cull  now.  loud  and  plain?' 
Gold  locks—"  That  Is  a  sign  of  rain? 

He  calls:  'More  wet!  more  wet!’  ” 

Pipes  the  quail  from  the  fence  top, 
Perched  there  in  full  sight. 

Quaint  and  trim,  with  quick  bright  eyes, 
Almost  too  round  ami  plump  to  fly, 
Whistling,  culling,  piping  dear, 

*•  What  do  1  think  he  says?  My  dear, 
lie  says,  ‘Do  right!  do  right!'*’ 


PROFESSOR 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  NEWSBOYS, 


A  good  many  of  tbe  cousins  belonging  to 
the  Club,  reside  in  quiet,  pleasant  homes  either 
in  valleys,  on  the  mountains,  or  may  be  on 
tbe  prairies  of  tbe  West,  Yes,  and  a  goodly 
number  1  have  no  doubt,  live  in  large  cities. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  L  saw  one  day 
last  week  in  the  neighborhood  of  Printing 
House  Square  in  this  great  city  of  New  York, 
so  that  you  who  do  not  have  to  go  away  from 
home  to  earn  your  living,  but  help  feed  and 
milk  cows,  take  care  of  horses,  and  do  ehores 
for  your  parents,  may  be  glad  that  you  have 
that  kind  of  work  to  do,  and  step  a  little  more 
sprightly,  as  you  go  into  the  barn  with  the 
shining  milk  pail  on  3'our  arm,  and  then  carry 
it  back  full  of  deliciously  rich  milk  that  we 
city  folk  know  little  about. 

Almost  every  children’s  or  youth’s  maga¬ 
zine  has  occasionally  stories  about  uewsboys 
so  that  this  class  of  children,  are  not  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  young  readers  of  to  day.  It  is  the 
rule  for  the  boys  to  go  into  the  offices  of  the 
papers  they  want  to  sell  and  pay  for  them 
there,  receiving  a  ticket  for  the  number  asked 
and  paid  for.  When  the  paper  is  issued  a 
few  hours  later  a  wagon  is  filled  with  them 
at  the  press  room,  and  they  start  it  off  to 
distribute  the  papers.  The  buys,  of  course, 
understand  this  and  are  ready  for  action. 
Now  cornea  the  “tug  of  war.”  They  each 
want  to  get  tlieir  papers  first,  so  that  they 
can  sell  them  the  quickest,  although  there  is 
but  a  few  minutes  difference  between  those 
first  and  last  served,  yet  it  is  the  ambition  of 
all  to  be  first.  So  there  is  a  great  mixing  up  of 
ligdt  and  dark-haired  heads,  and  beads  whose 
hair  has  been  so  closely  cropped,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tel  l  what  color  the  hair  will  be  when 
it  grows  again.  And  hands  !  Oh  !  my  what 
hands  !  Surely  some  of  them  had  been  strang¬ 
ers  to  water,  for  a  long  time. 

But  some  30  or  more  clung  to  the  back  of 
tbe  wagon  which  had  stopped,  each  holding 
out  to  the  man  inside  the  ticket  for  papers, 
and  all  talking  at  once,  shouting  out  the 
number  wanted,  interspersed  with  consider¬ 
able  slang.  It  was  funny  enough  to  watch 
them,  and  I  wondered  how  they  could  be  un¬ 
derstood,  yet  they  were,  for  in  less  time  than  I 
have  been  telling  it,  the  whole  number  were 
served  aud  off  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  “ere’s  the  Daily  News,”  “Evenin’ 
Telegram.” 

But  I  saw  some  things  that  were  not  very 
noble,  nor  rnanty,  and  unless  they  also  see 
them,  these  boys  will  never  make  good 
men.  The  little  fellows  five  and  six  years  old, 
who  could  only  reach  the  cart  by  standing  on 
their  tiptoes,  were  used  by  the  bigger  ones  as 
a  rest,  and  it  was  done  in  this  manner.  Of 
course  they  stood  three  and  four  rows  deep; 
those  who  were  behind,  we'll  say  on  the  third 
row,  took  the  boys  in  front  of  them,  by  the 
feet,  while  they  themselves  put  their  hands  on 
the  heads  of  the  small  boys  and  jumped  on 
them,  getting  thereby  the  advantage  of  being 
served  first,  while  the  little  fellows,  had  to 
patiently  (or  impatiently)  wait. 

Now  who  believes  that  this  was  right,  or 
that  in  the  end  they  will  gain  by  doing  so? 
Not  anyone  who  remembers  the  Golden  Rule. 
This,  my  dear  young  folks,  is  only  one  phase 
in  the  life  of  the  newsbo}%  yet  it  is  a  battle  for 
them,  so  loDg  as  they  remain  in  the  ranks,  and 
what  1  have  told  3'ou  now  is  done  every  day 
in  the  week,  and  every  week  in  the  year  and 
probably  will  be  as  long  as  newspapers  are 
sold . 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  are  you  not  contented 
to  do  chores,  having  only  your  parents  to 
please?  Aunt  Carrie. 


^osphat/c 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  loading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cake-,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Puking  Pow¬ 
der. 

i  n  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsfurd  Almanac  and  Cook  iBook 
sent  free. 

Kura  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

.  SI.  ANTIION Y,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  WATER¬ 
MELON  PRIZES. 


As  long  ago  as  March  18,  I  announced  to 
the  members  of  the  Club  that  five  prizes  would 
be  awarded  in  the  melon  contest  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  largest  weight  of  entire  crop  and 
heaviest  single  melon. 

(2)  For  largest  total  weight  irrespective  of 
largest  single  melon. 

(3)  For  largest  and  heaviest  single  melon 
irrespective  of  weight  of  entire  crop. 

(4)  For  second  largest  and  heaviest  single 
melon. 

(5)  For  third  largest  and  heaviest  single 
melon. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  announce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  premiums  corresponding  with  the 
above  numbers. 

(1)  A  Silver  Cup,  with  name  of  the  prize 
winner  beautifully  eDgraved  upon  it.  This 
will  be  both  ornamental  and  useful,  and  a 
prize  of  which  the  winner  may  well  be  proud. 
It  will  be  a  pleasing  memento,  too,  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

(2)  “Young  Americans  in  Japan.”  This 
is  an  elegant  book  of  372  large  octavo  pages, 
printed  in  bold  type  and  containing  171  illus¬ 
trations  making  an  entertaining  panorama  of 
travel  in  the  distant  land  of  Japan.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  of  an  American  family  and  a  young 
Japanese  who  has  been  educated  in  America 
are  therein  described.  It  gives  in  an  enter¬ 
taining  way  an  abundance  of  curious  adven¬ 
tures  and  makes  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  that  oriental  peo¬ 
ple.  The  author  of  the  book  has  lived  among 
the  Japanese,  studied  their  language  and 
literature  and  familiarized  himself  with  their 
strange  customs.  It  is  a  beautiful,  entertain¬ 
ing  and  instructive  book  for  the  young 
people. 

(3.)  •*  Zig  Zag  Journeys  in  tbe  Orient.” 
Another  beautiful  volume  of  820  pages  con¬ 
taining  about  150  illustrations,  neatU  printed 
on  tinted  paper.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
book  for  the  young  folks  being  written  by  the 
well  known  author,  Hezekiah  Butterwortb, 
who  is  always  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
writer.  It  tells  about  the  great  city  of  Con¬ 
stantinople;  about  Mohammedan  Worship; 
the  Crusades;  the  Cossacks;  Nijni  Novgorod, 
the  great  market  place  of  Russia;  Moscow; 
St.  Petersburg  and  many  other  places  and 
thing?.  Anybody  would  be  pleased  with  it. 

(4.)  “Farming  for  Boys.”  This  book  tells 
what  young  people  have  done  aud  what  others 
may  do  in  the  cultivation  of  Farm  and  Garden; 
it  instructs  them  on  how  to  begin,  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  and  what  to  aim  at.  It  is  just  the  book 
for  the  boy  to  read  who  thinks  he  had  better 
leave  the  farm  and  go  to  the  city;  it  shows 
them  the  “superiority  of  agricultural  employ¬ 
ments,  of  their  comparative  freedom  from 
temptation  and  vice,”  and  of  the  sure  rewards 
of  well  directed  industry.  The  work  contains 
28(5  pages  and  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

(5.)  “Ralegh  ;  his  Exploits  &  Voyages.’’ 
This  i3  one  of  the  series  of  the  Young  Folks’ 
Heroes  of  History.  We  are  told  here  about 
Ralegh’s  boyhood  and  youth;  about  his  won 
derful  exploits  and  adventures  which  are  full 
of  absorbing  and  often  exciting  interest. 
Every  young  person  should  know  about 
Ralegh — the  stout  old  hero — who  met  the  un¬ 
merited  doom  of  a  traitor. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  have  the  contestants 
do,  just  as  soon  as  their  melons  have  attained 
full  growth  is  this: 

(1.)  Write  us  how  they  were  cultivated. 

(2  )  Date  of  picking. 

(3 )  Give  longitudinal  and  cross  diameter 
and  circumference  of  each  melou. 

(4.)  Give  weight  of  each  melon. 

(5.)  Give  thickness  of  the  white  rind  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  green  one. 

(6.)  Make  as  good  a  drawing  as  >rou  can,  of 
the  best  melon,  giving  with  the  drawing  the 
exact  dimensions  of  the  fruit. 

(7.)  State  how  many  vines  were  raised  from 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY 


I  |yFor  several  years  we  Lave  fnrnhhed  the 
'Daiiymeu  of  America  with  nu  excellent  arti- 
Jlfial  color  for button  so  meritorious  that  it  met 
|  with  great  success  every  when:  receiving'  the 
hlgUc-.it  and  only  prizes  at  both  International 
Dairy  Fairs. 

I  tsrthit  by  patient  andselontiUe  chemical  re- 
search  wo  have  improved  in.  several  points,  and 
i now  offer  this  new  color  as  the  best  In  the  world. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins— 
How  do  you  all  do?  I  hope  you  are  all  well! 
I  have  quite  a  lot  of  flowers  this  year  and 
they  are  doing  nicely.  I  wish  1  could  send 
Uncle  Mark  some  of  them.  I  did  not  see  my 
other  letter  in  print  but  know  you  have  so 
many  it  is  impossible  to  print  them  all.  I  go 
to  school  and  have  six  studies.  I  have  a  pet 
bird  named  Beauty.  We  have  had  lots  of 
strawberries  and  peas.  Our  bouse  plants  look 
real  thrifty,  and  some  of  them  are  in  blos¬ 
som.  We  have  some  that  we  got  at  the  green¬ 
house;  one  is  thought  to  bo  the  darkest  Gera¬ 
nium  that  is  known;  it’s  name  is  Lenigar. 
The  blossoms  are  just  like  little  roses.  Papa 
gave  me  some  grapevine  sets  last  year,  and 
they  were  growing  nicely  until  somebody 
stepped  on  them.  I  felt  real  sorry  about  it.  I 
have  some  raspberry  sets  that  Papa  gave  me 
this  Spring.  1  planted  some  bird  seed  but  it  is 
not  up  yet.  1  don’t  kuow  as  it  will  come  up.  I 
received  tbe  watermelon  seeds  you  so  kindly 
sent  me,  for  which  please  accept  many  thanks. 
We  have  quite  a  number  of  watermelons  this 
year  and  they  are  looking  very  nice.  The 
celery  seed  that  you  sent  papa  came  up 
nicely.  Your  niece, 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  Ellen  C.  Bonnell. 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


I  Strongest,  Brightest  and 

Cheapest  Color  Made, 

I  tWAnd,  while  prepared  In  oil,  i-!  bo  compound¬ 
ed  t  hat  It  la  Impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid. 

I  tsTSEWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  all 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  uro  liable  to  become 
rauold  and  spoil tho  butter. 

1  riFlf  you  cannot  getthe  '‘Improved"  write  us 
to  know  w  here  and  how  to  gut  il  without  extra 
expense.  (to) 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON’  *  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


MAKES 

Looking 
i  Glasses 


ELECTRIC 

Scouring 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  must  write  you  my 
first  letter  this  year  or  the  second  one  will  not 
get  written,  and  I  promised  two.  Four  of  my 
melon  seeds  came  up,  and  there  are  some  fine- 
looking  melons  on  three  of  Ihe  vines;  one  of 
them  died  with  melons  on  it.  I  have  my  cot¬ 
ton  patch;  I  am  going  to  pick  the  bolls  soon; 
they  are  beginning  to  open.  The  wet  weather 
has  injured  the  cotton  very  much.  Papa 
thinks  the  crop  prospect  poor  compared  to  six 
weeks  ago.  I  have  my  chufa  patch;  it  is  a 
much  surer  crop  than  the  ground  peas  in  this 
section,  aud  tbe  meat  fattened  on  them  is  very 
firm.  The  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  a 
stand  of  chufa  is  that  it  is  planted  foo  soon.  Do 
not  plant  until  the  ground  gets  warm,  then  it 
will  come  up  and  grow  rapidly.  Then  if  the 
6tand  is  not  good  the  chufa  makes  a  big  bunch ; 
you  can  pull  out  oue  aud  put  into  the  missing 
place.  We  prefer  them  to  ground  peas,  for 
we  do  not  have  to  shell  them.  I  will  write 
again  when  my  melons  get  ripe. 

Your  nephew,  Oscar  Chapman. 

Wilson  Co,,  Ga. 


ASK 

YOUR 


Best  In  tho  World. 


M  ft  in  abundance— S5  Million  pound. 
|  L  n  L  imported  last  year.— Prices  lower 
H  r  U  than  ever.— Agents  wauled.-  Don't 
N  fen  fll  waste  time.— Send  for  circular. 

10  lbs,  Ciood  ISliu-k  or  Mixed,  lor  $1. 
10  lbs.  Fine  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $2. 
10  lbs.  Choice  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $3. 

Bend  for  pound  sample,  17  cti.  extra  for  pontage. 
Then  gut  up  a  club.  Choicest  Tea  la  Hie  world.— 
Largest  variety.-  1'lennen  everybody— Oldest  Tea 
House  in  America,  No  chroma.— No  Humbug.- 
Straight  business.— Vultio  for  money. 

BOB’!  >VtbL8,13  Vt'BOjr  St., IV.  V., P.O.Box  1287. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  am  nearly  nine 
years  old.  I  have  read  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins  and  thought  I  would  write  one,  too. 
M3'  Papa  has  tak.jn  the  Rural  for  a  great 
many  years  and  writes  for  it  sometimes.  We 
have  about  200  chickens.  My  Mamma  has 
a  flower  garden.  I  pick  raspberries  and  cur¬ 
rants  for  my  Papa  aud  sometimes  I  pick 
strawberries.  Papa  pays  me  the  same  as  he 
does  the  rest  of  the  pickers,  1  have  a  canary 
bird  named  Jim,  and  ha  sings  very  nicely. 
My  sister  has  a  canary  bird  named  Billy  and 
one  named  Daisy.  I  have  a  cat  named  Cuffy. 
When  he  was  a  little  kitten  he  fell  iuto  a  paii 
of  whale  oil  soap  aud  such  a  looking  kitten 
you  never  saw,  I  thick!  The  old  cat  tried  to 
wash  him  off  but  she  could’nt  stand  it.  Then 
my  sister  washed  the  kitten  and  how  happy 
that  old  cat  was  I  My  cat  and  bird  are  all  the 
pets  I  have.  Yours,  Carrie  Ritter. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: — 
As  this  is  my  birth-day  (Aug.  8)  I  will  cele¬ 
brate  it  by  writing  you  of  my  success  with 
the  Rural  melon  seeds.  I  had  the  ground  well 
prepared  and  thoroughly  enriched;  carefully 
plauted  the  seeds  putting  two  in  each  hill  and 
with  great  expectations  in  anticipation  of  the 
fine  3Geld  of  melons  they  were  soon  to  bring 
me,  I  began  awaiting  with  great  patience  for 
those  wonderful  vines  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance — am  waiting  still.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
patience  [nometinuis].  Tho  vines  may  have 
gone  in  search  of  China.  Well  I  have  some 
others,  both  musk  and  watermelon,  that  prom¬ 
ise  a  fair  yield  of  flue  large  melons,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  may  be  more  fortunate  another  time, 
though  I  have  observed  that  both  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  from  the  East  are  not  so  sure 
to  germinate  as  borne  raised  seed.  I  presume 
a  difference  in  the  climate  or  soil  is  the  cause. 


AYER’S 

AGUE  CURE 


IS  WARRANTED  to  cure  all  cases  of  malarial 
disease,  such  as  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent  or  CUUl 
Fever.  Krmlttont  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  Bilious  Fever 
aud  Liver  Complaint.  In  ease  of  failure,  after  due 
trial,  dealers  are  authorized  by  our  circular  of  July 
1st,  1882,  to  refund  tl»0  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Bold  by  all  Druggists. 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address  HiUlett  *  Oe..  Portland,  Maine. 


$5to20 


per  day  at  borne.  Samples  worth 
Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland, 


PERSONALS, 


jjmplettunts  and  pachtnera 


and  parhinera 


lUal  ©.state 


Dorsey,  of  Star  route  notoriety,  is  seriously 
ill  from  nervous  prostration. 

"The  Ben  Hill  Monumental  Association” 
is  being  organized  in  Atlanta. 

General  Wolaeley  is  said  to  write  his  own 
battle  pictures  and  dispatches. 

General  Hazen  is  making  a  collection  of  the 
popular  weather  sayings  and  proverbs. 

Gen.  Le  Dac  ha9  been  elected  a  foreign 
member  of  the  National  Socijty  of  Agriculture 
of  France. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman  says  that  upon  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  army  in  Nov.  18S3,  he  expects 
to  make  his  home  in  St.  Louis. 

Commissioner  Loring  will  probably  accom¬ 
pany  the  President  on  the  Western  trip  for 
which  lie  ha-  received  invitations  from  a 
large  number  of  promiueut  Western  men. 

President  Welch,  of  the  Iowa  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  left  his  home  last  week  on 
his  way  to  Europe,  where  he  goes  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
examine  iuto  and  report  upon  the  agricultu 
ral  and  industrial  schools  of  the  various 
countries.  He  will  be  gone  until  next  March 
aud  will  visit  all  the  leading  schools  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  Mrs. 
Welch  will  remain  at  her  post,  at  the  head  of 
the  Experimental  Kitchen  at  the  Iowa  Col¬ 
lege,  until  the  end  of  the  academic  year  in 
November,  when  she  will  visit  the  South 
Kensington  Cooking  School,  Loudon,  and  re¬ 
turn  home  with  her  husbaud  next  Spring. 
- »  ■»■♦ 

***  "Wise  men  say  nothing  in  dangerous 
times.”  Wise  men  use  nothing  in  dangerous 
diseases  but  Ihe  best  and  most  approved  reme¬ 
dies.  Thus  Kidney-Wort  is  employed  univer¬ 
sally  in  cases  of  diseased  liver,  kidney  and 
boweL.  It  will  cost  yon  but  a  trifle  to  try  it, 
and  t.he  result  will  be  most  delightful. — Adv, 


£toch  and  ^ouittfc. 


40  Clydesdale  Stallion 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hainbletonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  TEE  FINEST  BREEDING 
Largest  Herd  ot 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  In  America. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock 
with  milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  is 
wanted. 

l*~  Correspondence  solicited. 

8MITH8  6c  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

Svbacusk,  N.  Y 


£mpUmms  and  gtta*ninmj. 


SOLUBLE 

Pacific  Guano. 


Yearly  Hales 
50,000  Tons. 


Farmers  who  lnt  md 
seeding  down,  or  sow¬ 
ing  Winter  Wheat  or 
Rye,  should  use  this  old 
and  reliable  Fertilizer, 
which  is  unsurpassed 
for  these  purposes.  Its 
use  during  August  ami 
September  as  top-dress¬ 
ing  on  Crass  or  Pasture 
gives  Immediate  amt 
valuable  returns. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  con¬ 
tain  tug  testimonials 
and  directions  forward 
ed  free. 

Glidden  &  Curtis, 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS. 

5  Tremoni  Bunk  Building,  Boston,  Mil's. 


i’eed  your  Stools 

WITH  Til* 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOOL 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  8AVEKY  &  CO..  Llm  ted 
PfUbADBLJ’HLi,  P, 


GALVANIZED 

Cable  Fence  Strand. 

The  only  fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time. 
CATTLE  PROOF— FIRE  PROOF. 

NO  BARBS. 

PHILIP  8.  JlHTICE  Ac  L’O., 

14  No  .  Eli ik  Si.,  Pliilii.,  Pa. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  C  is 
M.  Gibus,  UW  Sycamore  St.,  t ’In'll.  0„  44  W.  1 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  aud  4M  River  St.,  Troy,  N\ 

FIRST-CLASS  OPENING  for  a  mail  to  start 
Chkamkky  la  Northwestern  Iowa.  Apply  to  CLOS 
BROTHERS  &  CO.,  SutUiY,  Osukola  Co.,  Iowa. 


The  Lion  Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutter. 


Combining  the  lat 
est  Improvements. 

THE  BEST  E.vsilaoic 
and  Fkkd  Cotter 

JtANUl-’AoTCHbD. 

For  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  send  for  iJIus- 
tr&ted  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Thk 

Rislciiei:  &  Taylor 
Ag'i.  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 


THE  AETNA 

Fruit  Drier 

Dries  all  kinds  of  fruit  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
Evaporator.  Retains  she  natural  fruit  Itavor,  leaving 
it  in  the  Ilncst  condition  for  market  Has  all  the  lat¬ 
est  improvements.  All  sizes  for  family  or  factory 
use.  Send  Postal  for  Circulars  amt  Price  I.'st.. 

Prices  the  lowest. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Fulls,  VI. 


F.stabushkp  Isw. 

Simpson  2s  Gault  MTg  Co. 

(STRAUB  MILL  CO.) 

MAKERS  or  THK 

©3LX>  RELIABLE 
Queen  of  the  South 

PORTABLE  FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  fur 
Family  use. 

Over  10.000  Sold. 
All  kinds  of  Mill  Machiuery. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


ASK  YOUR 

^jS&QEALER 
UgjL  you 


From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  SORGHUM  JUICE  faster,  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known. 

THOUSANDS  IN  U3E. 

Send  postal  for 
Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars!  and  Testimo¬ 
nials. 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 

COMPANY, 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


flauts, 


OAKLAND  NURSERIES! 

FOR  FALL  &  S  P  It  I N  G  .  Large  Stock  of  A  |>  p  le, 
Peacli  and  Plum  Trees, Grope  Vinca, Currants. 
Gooseberries,  Grega  and  Mammoth  Cluster 
Raspberries, Strawberry  IMunls.ete.  Wholesale 
aud  retail  Catalogue,  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
BOWMAN  &  BRECKB1LL,  Donnei.-iVJJic,  '.dark  Co„  O. 


f3  CORN 

Iheller  ! 

(Wood! 8  Puti.-nt.) 

pWill  shell  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  I  minutes. 

Write  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 
Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

LEUIG  HTON,  PA. 


PORTABLE  FELD  MILL. 

Latest  our.  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  In  Ame-iea. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 

LEWIS  STRA  VKIt,  Y  ork,  Pa. 


TXIi:  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Funds  promptly  Maced.  Largo  exporkoi*  No  ioS?a 
Investors  compelled  to  take  noVul  .  Ro  ^'lays  in  ^ 
r1,uIit  <J!l|y  hie  very  ebolcest  loans  accented 

plvfn  t0  ,ho8e  seeking  Nate  and 
piofltnblo  investment,,  Bern!  foe  circular  £2 
creates  and  sample  documents,  •  1:1 

“i .rk-CT. 

DAKOTA  L ANDST 

1  AA  AAA  ac,re8.of  choice  farming  lands  for 
XUUswn/U  s®!*  1°  Southeastern  Dacota  at 
,  ,  ’  *3.50  to  $5  per  acre,  suit  abl<-  for 

tor  circular'  °F  8tock*  Also  Improved  farms.  .Send 

NY.  W.  BROOKINGS  dt  CO., 
_  .  Sioux  Falls,  1>.  T. 

I  A  N  A QAgflcttlti ural, Grazing, Fruit  and  Umber 
LMIl  Lr  O  11  •  a,id  Teun.  Also  Chattanooga 

City  property.  For  catalogues  send 
green  stamp  to  J.  N.  BROWN,  131  Vine  St ,  CUn..  Oldo. 


p?ttbUfatiatts. 


ADIES 


HITE  DOUSE 


Tiium 


■Sn 

SS.  J 


The  ONLY  BOOK  ^  of  the  kind"  "everpubM 

NEW  EDITION.  HISTORY  of  every  Ad- 

— iwnl-itrntion  from  V  lOl.iru- 
toa  to  Hie  preseiic  tittle,  with  over  20  Steel  J*nrtrn  its  orf, miles 
of  the  Wane  House,  wlltl  views  of  mitnv  of  tin*  Homes  nr  the 
Presidents.  This  Is  the  infi.t  aal»lil.j  Irnoic  n-ihilihed.  AgcnU 
wanted— send  tor  Clreulars.  with  Tull  particular-  to 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  66  N.  4th  St.  Philad’a. 


AGENTS!  AGENTS!  AGENTS! 

GEN.  DODGE!,'  bran*  new  book,  ’’*«  published,  entitled 

THIRTY -THREE  YEAxiS  AMONG 


LANDRETH  I  The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence  OUR  WILD  INDIANS 


H  WHEAT! 

||  nil  UNSURPASSED 

NEW  WINTER  VARIETY 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  Teatimoni- 


D.LANDRETH&SONS 

SEED  CROWERS,  PHILAD’A,  PA. 


Is  the  ouly  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being 
a  strong  uet-work  without  barbs,  it-  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  as  the  most  \ieiouH  stock,  with¬ 
out  t lunger  to  either  feuce  or  stock.  It  ia  just  the 
f.  nce  for  farmers,  gardeners,  stock  raim-rs,  and  rail¬ 
roads;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks  or  i . ,-f .- H cs. 
\*it  is  covered  with  rust  proof  point  itwill  la>t  a  life¬ 
time.  It  id  Huperiar  h>  boards  in  every  repect,  and  far 
better  lit  in  barbi-d  wire  Wo  ask  for -It  a  fair  trial, 
k ’lowing lb  will  wuti  itsoif  Into  favor.  Thu  Exuo- 
wick  G  vt  i.s.  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  defy  ull  competition  lU  noaUn- a,  llaltttieHS. 
strength  and  dnrabi  ity.  We  tiro  make  l  ho  TIES’)  and 
CHEAl'ESr  ALL  JUuN  Automatic  or  ski.f-opkn- 
iso  Gatf..  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
par'icnlnrs  address 

SedswleU  Bros  ,  Richmond,  Ind. 


J.M. THORBURN &CO.I  BUCKEYE 

^  he-  «  rvi  vi  ti  rn 


15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  descriptive  priced 

Catalogue  of 

BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

Lily  of  The  Valley  Pips 

FOR  FLORISTS, 

A  SPECIALTY. 


WROUGHT  IRON 


Chester  Strawberry  Plants  75c.  doz 
84  p  »r  UA>.  Valuable  informatlo  n  In 
free  '  to alocue.  Address  F.  I.SAGE 
Sc  SOy,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


IIRAMSIBLEY&CO. 

WTurnip 

a^SEED 


NEW  CROP 
READY 
IN  JULY. 

NfHlRAM  SIBLEY&.CO 

179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

\  1  nOCmcSTKB,  N.  T. 

200-206  Randolph  St.Chlcago,  III 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  ttoaf  I eon  Fon<»*  tstnt 
In  use  Suitable  for  frlVim  ftiMithmcc**  P^rk*.  Court  Houseo, 
CeniuterlcM  nr  Public  Grrtuudi*— rl‘hrr  Plain  or  Ornament¬ 
al.  Also,  mautifiunurer* of ihc Iron  Turlilni*  Wind  E n 4; I iio«v 
Buckeye ForcA Puiupm  Huckcye  JUkwii  Moncrm  Etc. 
Send  for  Ulusirati  d  Catalogues  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  roos  &  CO., 

gPLLNGFLLLD,  OILIO. 

THE  OSBORN 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE 
AND 

PRICE  LIST 


is  the  grandest  chunry  ever  offered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
4JEN.  KIIM  A N -  This  Sujwrlly  1  Hum Lrate< l ^  Mr**  class  and 
fkiillina  work  outeRa  all  otntn  1 «  to  1 ,  and  is  the  .Oxstejtt  set* 
jiwf/  book  ever  published.  Agrnt*  avFmue  1 1I  to  ‘20  orders  a  dap 
C  j '  1  rtli  VtoHsand in  jn Firtt  cUif*  \(;E \  |  s  \\  ,\NT K  1> 
Exclusive  Trmtoru  and  Extra  Terms  Riven.  Smd  for  circulars 
to  A*  IK  WOirillUNUTON  As  CO„  Jlart1ard«  Conn. 


The  Choral  Choir. 

A  NEW  CHURCH  MUSIC  BOOK. 

By  W.  O.  PERKIN. 

DITSON  &  GO.  take  pleasure  In  introducing  to  the 
public  their  new  Choir  Book  fur  iSkJ-lsxi  Not  only  a 
Choir  Book,  but  a  singing  Class  and  Convention  Book. 
Not  only  these,  but.  a  capital  collection  of  easy  Glee 
and  Soug  music,  of  Hymn-tuue  and  Anthem  m  uuc, 
easy,  pleasing,  and  thoroughly  musical.  Just  out. 
Would  be  well  to  send  for  a  copy  for  examination. 

PRICE  81.00. 

The  Peerless. 

A  New  Singing  School  anil  Conven¬ 
tion  Kook. 

By  W.  0.  PERKINS. 

While  the  Choral  Choir  Is  one  of  the  best  of 
Singing  Class  Books,  it  seems  necessary  to  provid  -  for 
the  want-sof  those  who  prefer  to  use  a  cheaper,  llgit  :r 
aud  small  -r  book.  The  Peerless  is  similar  fa  ar 
rangement  and  quality  t.>  its  larger  companion,  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  Us  size  rad  in  the  number  of  pieces  of 
a  kind  which  it  contains  Beginners  cannot  bu:  he 
delighted  at  the  large  number  ot  very  easy  and  very 
pretty  exercises  and  songs  PRICE  7-5  CT8.  Send 
early  for  specimen  enpy, 

Mailed  to  any  address  Tor  above  price.-,. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A’  CO.,  Itoston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadway.  New  York. 

AGENTS!  AGENT*:  AGENTS!  W  w'ed  for  th^  New 
Bwik,  ■■OurLo.t  Explorer*.”  A  tttll  and  authentic  sccouutat  tht 

JEANNETTE 

By  Odlei*r  Newcomb  and  other  fturvlvom. 

PnOTOGKAPBlC  A  D  T  a  1M 

Portraits.  W\  V#  I  I  IiXFST rations. 

Get  the  bent,  itnn*t  ho  hum  bunged  by  iuilUUbii«< 

jes  a:  PEDiTtojxr 

20  copies  a  day  «ol,l  by  It  re  canvnuerx.  Send  fot 
circulars,  terms,  and  agency  to  A mcrl-nn  Publlahlng  Co., 
Hartford.  Boatuu.  Chicago,  or  Cincinnati.  Mention  Otis  jntj,er. 


30 


CARD  o 
Chromes  $ 


12 


LARGE 
Ch  n  units 


FREE 


L00MINGT0N  (PHcewix) 

M 1 1 D  C  C  D  V  BebrbUshed  in  1  No  2 

ilUnoCnl  I  LTOiK)  ACItFS. 

13  GREENHOUSES  ! 

PRICED  CATALOGUE  FOR  FALL, 
1883,  MAILED  FREE.  Sknd  ton  it. 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE.  Agt,!iluo,ul».Lo<i,lUlnoU 


PLOW  SULKY. 


Adaptod  to  all  kinds  of  plows  and  ©very  c.undliiou  of 
the  sot  I.  Two  perfection  nt  Plouine  Mar  bines.  Saves 
dratt.  labor,  and  ts  ca«i)y  mana<"d  Ua»  been  in  mic- 
cosKlttl  operalian  fnr  the  past  elevon  years.  Every 
inacUiue  warranted.  *o  id  lor  Illustrate  i  Circulars. 
Address  GKKGG  A-  i  ll  Sole  Manufacturers, 
Truinnnabui’u.  S.  V . 

Also  Manufacturers  ot  Lawn  Mowers,  Plows,  Ac. 


with  the  PEonjt's  M.ouztxE.  The  most  magnificent 
premium  ever  given,  and  one  of  the  best  magaz  ncs 
published.  Only  su  cent*  a  year.  Sample  sunt  free 
*t.UJnP'.,"r  ”  months  for  10 cents. 
AGENTS  W  ANTED,  belid  -■  cents  for  complete  out 
satisfied  a*1  l  l°  climtuos.  Money  returned  if  not 

<2*  1  7a  MONTH  and  board  m  your  own  county.  Men 
tttl  <  or  ladies.  Pleasant  busUiesss.  Address 

PEOPLE’S  MAGAZINE.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


I;  kliMM 


...  ESTABLISHED 
NINETY-EIGHT  YEARS  v*3** 

ercnC  For  the  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Planl^  p 
wCCUg  For  the  MARKET  CARDENER  OtCUO 
CCCnC  For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY  CCEHC 

Vfcifcil/g  Crown  by  niirsfilvfis  or>  our  own  Farms 

I Ilntidaome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALL. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &.S0NS.SEED  GROWERS- PHILADELP"  ‘ 


etermary  surgeou  •um  ctvsmist.  now 
travoltng’ln  this  country,  say's  that  ttctslof  the  Uorss 
and  Cattle  Powders  Bold  br:e  are,  worthless  trash  Un 
Bays  al  Sheridan’s  O>ovlltloo  Powders  are  absoluuu; 
pars  and  Imtnenseif  valuable  Nothing  on  earth  win 
make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan  s  Condition  Powders  Dose 
oneleaspixi'iifal  toonuptntfoed  Bold  everywhere,  or  seal 
by  mall  for  eight  letter  stamps  I.  B.  JOHNSON  A  00.. 
Boston,  Moss  ,  formerly  Bangor  Me 

4  7  7  7  a  Tear  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
V  *  1  *  Address  P.  0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


632 


s TANDAR D  CIRCULAR 


PDNY  CIRCULAR  AND 
SPDRTABLE  MULAY 


WIILWINO  -  '  Am 


The  CORNELL  is  the 
only  Shelter  that  uses 
spiral  springs  on  the 
pressure  bar. 


1  AND 

TWO  Oil  FOUR  HORSE-POWER 

1  ,'V . 


700  Bushel* 

L’EU  DAY. 


This  rig,  with  sacking  elevator,  makes 
the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 

The  Shelter  can  be  used  by  hand  or 
power. 

The  pulley  on  Jack  makes 
fig  300  revol  utions  per  minute. 
Ten  ditTerenl  kinds  of 


Address  for  Circulars, 


SriEr.r.KP.s,  Light  and 
!  Heavy  1I0RSE- 
L’O VVERS,  &c. 


TREMAN,  WATERMAN 

3l  COi) 


Wwrt  mi 


;cp.  etc. ,  their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  enure  of  tl, state,  Kyntptnnin.  oud  rtmnhitt.  Over 
■s,  100  illustrations.  Highly  endorsed  by  such  eminent  Huuigritiesas  the  PruMdent ,  V.Pres’t 
■tnltt.Cid.  nf  Veterinary  Burgr'ina,  Hun.  J.W.GAOsuKN.iuid  other*.  Farmers  nml  agents  desiring 
'  •  '•  . 723 (Jhostn  ut St. , Phihtda. 


profitable  work  should  o(  mire  tend  tV>r/ult  particulars  to  (il'RRAR  I)  II  ItOS., 


3  SIZES  cUculal'8  a 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO 


ijmuoroxts. 


Aw  old  negro  says,  “Sass  is  powerful  good 
in  everything  but  children.  Dey  needs  some 
other  kinds  of  dressing.” 

A  mother,  noticing  her  little  daughter  wipe 
her  mouth  with  her  dress  sleeve,  asked  her 
what  her  handkerchief  was  for.  Said  the  lit¬ 
tle  one,  “  It’s  to  snake  at  the  ladies  in  the 
Btreet.  That’s  what  papa  does  with  his.” 

A  promising  youth  recently  surprised  his 
father  by  asking,  “  Father,  do  you  like  moth¬ 
er  Why,  of  course.” — **  And  she  likes 
you  1” — “  Of  course  she  does.” — “  Did  she  ever 
say  so  f”— “  Many  a  time,  my  son.” — “  Did  she 
marry  you  because  she  loved  you  ?”■ — “Cer¬ 
tainly  she  did.”— The  boy  carefully  scrutinized 
his  parent,  and,  after  a  long  pause,  asked, 
“  Well,  was  she  as  near  sighted  then  as  she  is 
now  3” 

- - - - 

AsbBORNHaM,  Mas9.,  .Tan.  14,  1880. 

1  have  been  very  sick  over  tw  years  They  all  er.ve 
J1KJ  up  ns  post  curt*.  I  tried  t  in*  mo6t  wkjljful  physl- 
etaub,  bill  they  dll  11  at  1  ear  1 1  the  worst  part.  I  ho 
lungs  tuiO  be  rt  w.lMld  nil  tip  every  nigh  t  and  distress 
me,  uiul  my  throat  was  very  had.  I  t;id  mv  children 
I  never  should  die  In  peace  until  1  hfid  tried  IIop  Bit¬ 
ters  I  rinve  taken  two  bottle*.  They  have  helped  me 
verv  milch  Indeed  1  mu  now  well.  There  was  a  lot 
of  Kick  folks  here  who  have  seen  how  they  helped  me, 
anil  Uiev  used  tlii  in  and  are  cmvd  and  l'eel  as  thank¬ 
ful  as  1  ilo  that  there  is  so  valuable  a  medicine  made. 

m  us.  Julia  g,  cusuin  . 

W  issuin',  Pursy  1  h  Co.,  N.  C. 

Ok. nts — I  desire  to  express  to  y-m  my  ilianks  for 
vour  wonderful  Hop  IP  iters.  I  was  troubled  with 
Dyspepsia  for  live  vest’s  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  Uiiti  been  wonderful  I  am  pastor  of  ti  e  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  p  ace,  and  my  whole  con¬ 
gregation  can  testify  to  the  great,  virtues  of  your 
Bitters.  Very  respectfully 

Rev.  II.  Feueeee.— .4di’. 


The  Country  Boarding-House  Keeper  Getting  her  Muscle  up  to  Carve  the  Fall 

Rooster  for  Dinner. 


SUPERIORITY  PROVED 

THE  SIMPLEST  &  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

* —  LIGHT  -  RUNNING  * 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago.  Jits.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Ga. 


CENTS 

1  Aremaklng 


SI00 


PER  MONTH 
SELLINC  0 ZT 


ANNINC’S 

ILLUSTRATED 


STOCK-BOOK 


Because  tit  try /aruicr  ncr<{*  it.  It  in  the  hi'<wt<  and  most  complete  work  ever  yet  issued  treat  I  ng  nf  llorncs, 


NEW  YORK  SEED  DRILL, 

(Matthew’s  patent.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

HIGGANTTM  IffFG  CORPORATION, 

Higganum,  Conn.,  U«S.  A. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEEDS. 

Oall  on  or  write  to  K.  II.  ALLEN  HO.,  ?ie  W 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above 
Address  189  &  191  Water  Bt. 


This  Power  easily  folds  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  Just  the  tiling  every  funner  wants  that  has 
feed  to  cut,  com  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  Ca'  do.  Agents  wanted.  Semi  for  circular.  2-horse 
Power  Jack  Belt,  and  18  feet  Hat  Belt,  $U>;  I  horse  Bower.  kV> .if. 

8MITII  iV  AVOODA1U),  .Uunnfaet urers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


mounted  Warranted  to  be  theBeet  and  Cheapest 
isn.rl n.,a  roftdr.  PrinpH  from  Ml  I  All  Onwards 

_ _ _ |  ve  you 

frJJ  Information  »pd  eric...  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  BON, 

Box  841  Corning,  N.  X. 


B  erS 


Prepared  Trom^ 
fruits 


W 


rijVE 
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■  tropical 
and  plants. 


J*  the  best  and  most  ncreenble  preparuiion 

lu  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorders  that 
attend  it. 

Ladies  and  children,  nnd  those  who  dislike  taking 
pills  and  nauseous  medicines,  are  especially  pleased 
with  Its  agreeable  qualities. 

TROBIO-FItUIT  LAXATIVE  may  be  used  in  all 
08*0$  thathood  the  aid  of  a  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperient  medicine ;  and  while  it  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  agents  named,  It  is  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  objections  common  to  them.  Packed  in 
bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  etc.  Large  Boxes,  50  cts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUGGISTS. 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

JsnnwrPL  ^  PULVERIZER 

“nd  tAUT  COMBINED. 

Grni  A  Agricultural  m- 

aT tfc'v  T~rr\\ ; Vi-y^LyA  \  vrntion  of  tfio  aiif.  Saves 

'^^'1  ^ t|f0  per  cent,  of  Tabor,  and 

3  :ili  kmdsr.f  m.mute  broaiK 

^ULSj'd  east  or  ill  drill,  In  one-tei)Hi 
th*  t.uia  tetjuired  by  hand. 

Send  for  llluclrated  r.iiDugne  and  full  PartJvuUtS  t° 

KEltl'  A-  litlil’M.  .ll'l'O  to.,  Sjrueunii,  OnomLgu  Ve.,  N. 


“  ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “ACM  K”  subjects  the  soli  to  the  action  of  a 

Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Cutting,  Filling,  Turning  process  or  double 
rows  of  Steel  Coulters,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  Inline, ise  cm  tin*  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  nhseuee  ol  .•sptUes  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoid*  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbten. 
It  is  espeeii'.liv  adapted  to  inverted  sod,  hard  clay 
and  “slough  land  ”  where  other  Harrows  utterly  full, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  Roll. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmer*  anywhere  m 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  8end  for  circular 

•.TV*#  U  A*  M  ItOTUJti  It)  Sole  Manufacturer*  * 

Harrisburg,  and  22  Coi.r.KiiK  Place, 

Pftim  .  New  York  City 


Works  easy,  throws  a 
constant  stream. 


Has  Porcelain  Lined 
Cylinder. 


la  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  «fc  Best  Force 
Pump  In  the  world  for 
Beep  or  Shallow  Wells. 


Thousands  In  nse  In 
every  part  of  the  Unft* 
tCd  States. 


Never  Freeses  lu  Win¬ 
ter. 


Send  for  Circular  and 
Prices 


To 


MAST,  FflOS  Sl  €0. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


CIDER 

PKESSRS,  GRATERS.  ELEVATORS  Pumps 
Evaporators,  vc.,&c.  fS^-Seml  fur  Catalogue  “B.’’ 
BOO.UEK.  &  BOftCHKKT  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office.  62  Vesey  St. 


^.JOHWS0^, 

HOOF  v 

OINTNfENT. 


Ib  the  best  for  all  diseases  of  the  llaiif,  tin  yunrter 
Cracks,  Kami  racks,  ContracliOUS  Hoof-hound, Lnini- 
nltls.C  ms,  SerateheB,  Thrush. Brittle  Foot,  &B.  V  111 
guarantee  to  Brow  n  new  foot  on  any  hOW0  lu  !KJd  ys. 
Besl  or  testliuoulftls  given.  8<>lct  by  Druggists  and 
8addlers.  Price  *1  fm  per  large  tmx,  or  sent  by 
i!xpre«8»  chArgon  pre  paid, on  receipt  of  pnw».  Sample 
boxes  sent  to  any  address.  None  geotilne  without 

my8c?«w.  JOT-Iisrsoiv 

1  64  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  <0. 

COMMON  SENSE  ENCINE. 


ensilage: 

Ross  Big  Giant  ana 
Little  ^Glant^  Cutters. 

ie.  ^  Guaranteed  su- 
-t—gT  perior  to  every  other, 
jwjjnd  ’mmense  Strength 
- !’  Ml  '’eight  and  Capacity. 

H  VUIcut a to4  Uuieaas 
f'JjO  list  as  any  other,  have 
Y— J  i  h®  Boss  |)nrenr  SAKF.- 

TENSIBLE  JOINTS." 
CONVEX  LEAKS,  RING  ROLLERS.  &C.  The  ONLY 
Cutters  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  and  cut  fast. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
E.  W.  K'iSB  A  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
gyy  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Whitman's  Patent  Americus. 


The  best  Cider  and  Wlnt 
Mill  made.  Will  make 
twenty  per  cent,  more  cider 
than  any  other. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Geared  outside. 

Prices  as  low  as  anvflrst- 
1  ass  mill.  M  litre,  of  Horse- 
Powers,  Corn  Sheilers,  Feed 
i  Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 
t  Bend  for  circulars  and 


The  best  apple  grinder,  price  359? 

W.  P.  Davis.  “ 

iflii  W 


fBlisijELS 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Catalogues  Fnec.'- 


- - - - -  I  AND  NOT 

•WEAR  0U2 

u/  x  c  1  a  oy  wuicuiuuhoio  uy  uiau.  26c.  Clrcuiaxt 
jjUijU  froo.  J.  S.  MiiCII  tk  CO. .  88  Dov  St..  N.  Y 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


©.vpcvimcnt  Ground.*  of  the  iftural 
3) civ  -  llorhcc. 


Hkige’s  Prolific  Wheat.— We  herewith 
present  a  portrait  of  Heige’s  Prolific  wheat 
and  a  cross  between  Diehl  and  Treadwell  made 
by  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  now  President  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  State  College.  Both  pictures  were 
drawn  from  selected  heads  raised  at  the 
Rural  Farm  during  the  past  season.  The 
straw  of  Heige’s  Prolific  is  very  strong  and 
fully  five  feet  high.  The  heads  are  long,  as 
will  be  seen,  and  quite  compact.  It  ripens 
rather  late — one  week  to  10  days  after  Claw¬ 
son.  The  grain  is  rather  smaller  than  Claw- 
sen  and  not^quite  so  white,  averaging  three  to 
a  spikelet.  It  is  beardless  or  nearly  so  and 
the  chaff  is  white.  Planted  one  kernel  every 
nine  inches  each  way,  every  grain  germina¬ 
ted  and  nota  plant  was  winter-killed.  Mr.  G. 
H.  Hoffman  reports  a  yield  the  past  season  of 
38  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  it  yielded  41 
bushels  in  the  season  of  ’80-81. 


Prof,  Ingersoll’s  Cross  grew  to  the 
bight  of  nearly  four  feet.  The  heads  are 
bearded  and  generally  shorter  than  that  shown 
which  is  the  longest  we  could  find.  The  grains 
are  long,  rather  narro  w  and  white,  averaging 
two  to  a  breast.  It  proved  entirely  hardy 
with  us  and  w&s  one  of  the  earliest  vo  ripen. 
The  heads  will  not  average  over  two  inches, 
six  breasts  each. 


Early  in  the  season  we  bagged  a  number 
of  tomatoes  to  see  in  what  way  it  would 
affect  them.  As  a  matter  of  guess-work  bne 
would  say  that  tomatoes  thus  covered  would 
not  color  so  highly  or  prove  as  sweet  when 
ripe  as  when  left  to  mature  in  the  sun  and 
light.  Not  so,  they  were  the  most  brilliantly 
colored  tomatoes  and  when  cooked  the  least 
acid  of  any  we  have  ever  seen  or  eaten.  All 
have  observed  that  generally  tomatoes  ripen 
about  the  stem  last  and  that  in  some  varieties 
the  flesh  and  skin  about  the  stem  are  quite 
green  while  other  portions  are  fully  or  even 
over  ripe.  It  seems  singular  that  the  bagged 
tomatoes  show  not  the  least  difference  in  this 
respect,  ripening  about  the  stem  just  the  same 
as  elsewhere.  Again  it  seems  singular  that 
bagged  tomatoes  should  ripen  earlier  than  the 
others  as  proved  to  be  the  case  in  every  trial. 
We  may  add  that  bagging  tomatoes  seems  no 
protection  against  rot. 


Ripe  berries  of  the  Lady  Grape  were  picked 
August  26,  the  first  of  any  of  our  grapes  to 
ripen.  Cottage,  Florence  and  Rockingham 
(Miner)  are  the  first  of  our  dark  grapes  to 
show  color. 


So  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  bags  on 
grapes  do  not  prevent  them  from  rotting. 


Silver  Chaff  wheat  with  us  this  year 
yields  nearly  32  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  plot 
was  1 12%x375  feet,  or  a  fraction  less  than  an 
acre.  The  yield  of  this  plot  was  31  bushels 
The  quality  of  the  flour  is  excellent.  The 
bread  is  sweet  and  light.  W e  have  eaten  no 
other  since  last  Fall. 

Potatoes. 

Experiment  No.  43  —Land  is  a  clayey  loam 
with  many  small  stones — well  drained  and 
gradually  eloping  to  the  East.  It  had  been  in 
sod  and  mown  for  many  years.  The  drills 
were  dug  the  width  of  a  spade  and  the  pieces 
(two  eyes  each)  dropped  one  foot  apart  by 
measure,  using  a  knotted  cord  for  the  pur¬ 
pose— and  four  inches  deep.  The  pieces  were 
first  shaken  in  plaster  and  dried  In  the  sun 
or  two  hours.  This  seems  to  suffice  to  cica¬ 


trize  the  cut  surfaces.  The  pieces  were  first 
covered  with  soil  an  inch  in  depth  and  then 
hen  manure  was  spread  over  this  at  the  rate 
of  30  barrels  to  the  acre.  The  variety  was  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  planted  April  25,  and  har¬ 
vested  August  14.  The  weather  was  wet  and 
cold  up  to  July  4.  Since  that  date  no  rain 
fell  with  the  exception  of  one  short  shower. 
The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  460  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Five  of  the  best  average  potatoes 
weighed  35  ounces  or  seven  ounces  each.  The 
number  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  was  193,160 
small  and  large.  AU  were  sound  and  fair. 

Experiment  No.  44.— Duplicate  of  above. 
Yield  398%  bushels  per  acre.  Five  of  the  best 
average  potatoes  weighed  28  ouneeR.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  was  207,680. 


Experiment  No.  46  —Duplicate  of  No.  45. 
Yield  455  husbels  to  the  acre.  Five  potatoes 
of  the  best  average  weighed  31  ounces.  The 
number  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  was  190,080. 

Summary. 

Hen  Manure,  No.  43.— Yield  460  bushels 
per  acre.  No.  of  potatoes,  193,160— best  five 
average  35  ounces. 

Duplicate  Hen  Manure,  No.  44.— Yield 
393%  bushels  per  acre.  No.  of  potatots  207.680 
— best  five  average  28  ounces.  Total  for  two 
acres  of  hen  manure,  853%  bushels.  Total 
number  of  potatoes  for  two  acres  with  hen 
manure  400,840.  Average  weight  of  the  best 
potatoes,  six  and  three- tenth  ounces. 

Baker’s  Potato  Fertilizer,  No.  45, --Yield 

\ 


picking  until  the  grubs  appeared.  Paris- 
green  was  afterwards  applied  twice.  In 
future  reports  we  shall  present  portraits  of  all 
the  new  kinds  tested.  We  should  say  that  all 
of  our  potatoes  have  been  cultivated  flat — en¬ 
tirely  so,  the  reasons  for  or  against  which  as 
compared  with  hilling  will  appear  later. 

Paris-Green. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  now, as  we  have  been 
for  several  years  past, that  the  most  economical 
way  to  apply  Paris-green  is  to  mix  it  with  plas¬ 
ter  rather  than  with  water.  In  the  latter  the 
poison  cannot  be  equally  distributed,  stir  the 
water  os  we  may.  The  upper  portions  of  the 
water  will  always  hold  less  than  the  lower 
portions  where  the  insoluble  heavy  powder 
collects  in  larger  quantity  in  spite  of  constant 
stirring.  The  leaves  of  the  potato  plant  are 
harmed  by  this.  Not  so  with  flour  or 
plaster.  While  we  must  use  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  Green  to  a  pailful  of  water  to  render  it 
effective,  the  same  quantity  thoroughly  mixed 
with  two  pailfuls  of  plaster  will  prove  just  as 
effectual. 

Again  much  of  the  water  applied  falls  to 
the  ground.  A  part  only  is  retained  on  the 
leaves,  while  nearly  all  of  the  poisoned  plaster, 
if  skilfully  applied,  falls  upon  and  is  retained 
by  the  leaves  until  the  next  rain.  The 
poisoned  water  does  not  settle  or  dry  upon  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  but  collects  near  the  center 
or  midveins  so  that  the  beetles  eat  up  the  best 
part  of  the  leaf  ere  they  encounter  the  poison 
and  the  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed. 
The  poisoned  plaster  settles  upon  the  edges  as 
upon  other  portions  of  the  leaves  and  the 
beetles  are  killed  with  comparatively  little 
injury  to  the  leaves.  Paris  green  is  a  perfect 
beetle  insecticide  and  from  careful  use  and 
experiment  since  its  introduction  we  are  of 
i  he  opinion  that  ic  will  be  hard  to  improve 
upon  it.  W  hen  properly  applied  it  need  not 
Injure  the  leaves  to  the  smallest  extent. 
Purchase  joicre  Paris- green,  then  mix  it  on  an 
unused  floor  with  an  iron  tooth  rake,  using 
only  enough  green  to  impart  the  first  visible 
tint  of  green,  and  sift  it  upon  the  vines.  The 
plaster  can  do  no  barm — it  may  do  good— the 
Paris  green  can  do  no  harm  and  the  potato 
beetles  or  grubs  will  surely  be  killed.  As 
several  times  stated  before,  we  have  this  one 
objection  to  the  use  of  London  purple,  viz: 
that  it  will  not  bear  anything  like  so  much 
extension  as  Paris-green  and  still  be  effective 
— while  if  used  too  strong,  the  vines  are 
scorched  at  once. 


RAYS. 

What  a  good  thing  ic  is  to  be  able  to  get 
away  for  a  day  or  two  now  and  again  to 
visit  our  neighbors,  see  what  other  folks  are 
doing,  compare  results  and  get  new  ideas; 
besides,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  meet  old  friends 
and  acquaintances  and  make  new  ones.  It 
always  seems  as  if  our  time  is  not  long 
enough  to  tell  each  other  what  each  other 
knows.  Even  to  the  most  learned  on  every 
hand  the  country  teems  with  infoimation, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us  to  learn 
from  others  what  we  can  learn  and  impart  to 
them  what  we  know. 

*  * 

I  have  just  been  spending  a  day  or  two  at 
Newport,  not  for  fashion's  sake,  but  to  have  a 
look  around  among  the  gardens  and  observe 
what  fashion  demands  of  horticulture.  There 
is  a  superabundant  display  of  those  flowers 
known  as  bedding  plants,  remarkable  only 
for  their  dense  massing,  so  as  to  give  an  im¬ 
mediate  effect.  Carpet-bedding  is  creeping 
into  fashion,  and  in  most  cases  ic  is  meaning¬ 
less  and  hideous  in  design  and  portrayal.  I 
will  except  those  beds  at  Mrs.  Gardner- 
Brewer’s,  which  are  of  comely  fashion  and 
the  best  in  Newport.  Vases  are  better  filled 
than  we  find  them  in  most  other  cities, 
which  is  mostly  due  to  the  great  amount 
of  stuff  packed  into  them  rather  than  any 


Cross  between  Diehl  and  Treadwell.  Heige’s  Prolific.— Fig.  297. 


Experiment  No.  45. — This  differs  from  the 
above  in  manure  only.  Baker’s  potato  fertil¬ 
izer  was  used  at  the  rate  of  1000  pounds  to  the 
acre— the  pieces  first  covered  with  soil  as  with 
the  other,  and  the  fertilizer  then  sown  in  the 
trench  since  we  oMnnotcalUtadrill or  furrow. 
The  yield  was  470%  bushels  per  acre  Five  of 
the  best  average  potatoes  weighed  88%  ounces. 
The  number  of  potatoes  to  the  acre — large 
and  small — was  193,600.  AU  perfectly  sound 
and  fair  in  this  test  as  in  43  and  44. 


70%  bushels  per  acre.  No.  of  potatoes 
193,600,  Best  five  average  33%  ounces. 

Duplicate  Baker's  Fertilizer,  No.  40  — 
Yield  455  bushels  per  acre.  No.  of  potatoes, 
190,080.  Best  five  average  31  ounces.  Total 
for  two  acres  of  Baker’s  fertilizer  925% 
bushels.  Total  number  of  potatoes  for  two 
acres  with  Baker’s  fertilizer,  383  680.  Average 
weight  of  the  best  potatoes  6.45  ounces  each. 

The  potato  beetle  was  destroyed  by  hand¬ 
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thing  new  in  their  arrangement  or  furnishing. 
There  is  a  prominent  me  made  of  large 
palms,  cycads,  Century  Plants  aud  hy¬ 
drangeas,  in  pots  or  tubs,  studded  about  the 
flower  gardens,  along  the  drive-ways  and 
around  the  residences;  but  they  seem  to  be 
indiscriminately  distributed.  A  tasteful  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  plants  consists  in  grouping 
them  according  to  their  kinds — the  palms 
together,  the  cycads  together,  and  so  on,  not 
In  huddled  clumps,  but  in  easy  gracefulness. 
But  among  all  the  gaudy  show  it  is  pleasant 
to  observe  that  there  is  a  growing  taste  for 
refined  horticulture— unbroken  and  unpainted 
lawns  aud  handsome  trees  and  shrubs. 

*  * 

Fruitgrowing  under  glass  is  quite  a  busi¬ 
ness  at  Newport,  both  in  private  and  com¬ 
mercial  gardens,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  fruit,  as  of  flower-growing,  more  glass¬ 
houses  for  the  purpose  are  being  erected  by 
those  already  engaged  in  the  enterprise  shows 
both  demand  and  profit. 

*  * 

The  market  growers  believe  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  to  be  the 
best,  most  satisfactory  and  profitable  grapes 
for  market,  but  some  private  gardeners  are 
also  loud  in  praise  of  G-olden  Champion, 
Barbarossa  and  a  few  others,  and  Mr.  Christie 
gets  into  ecstacy  over  Maddersfleld  Court; 
but,  unless  it  be  a  vine  for  experiment’s  sake, 

I  should  advise  you  to  be  cautious  about  the 
last  named.  Of  course  for  very  late  grapes 
you  should  add  Black  Alicante  and  Lady 
Downes. 

*  * 

A  few  years  ago  the  phylloxera  ruined 
many  a  grapery  at  Newport,  still  the  growers 
continue  to  struggle  against  it.  It  is  just  five 
years  ago  since  diseased  roots  and  mature 
i  isects  were  sent  to  me  from  Newport,  and  a 
few  weeks  Jater  that  I  visited  there  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  vine  roots.  The  ph\lloxera  was 
there  in  myriads.  The  growers  tell  me  they 
partially  overcome  it  by  deluges  of  'water; 
even  should  water  lodge  upon  the  border 
while  the  vines  are  inactive,  they  assure  me  it 
does  the  vines  no  harm,  but  greatly  destroys 
the  phylloxera.  The  drier  the  border,  they 
say,  the  greater  is  the  insect  evil. 

*  * 

Peach-growing  under  glass  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  favorite  sorts 
are  George  the  Fourth,  Walburton  Admirable, 
Rivers’  Early  and  Early  Louise.  There  are 
also  several  '*  lost-the  name-of  ”  favorites. 
One  grower  weut  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  Rivers'  peaches  to  be  the  most 
desirable  of  all  for  profit.  Cool  or  but  slightly 
heated  lean  to  houses  seem  to  be  preferred 
for  peaches,  and,  notwithstanding  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  out  door  fruit  in  the  market,  the  gar¬ 
deners  find  it  more  profitable  to  have  their 
greenhouse  peaches  come  in  in  August  and 
September  (the  Newport  season)  thau  earlier. 
They  get  $8  to  $5  a  dozen  for  their  fruit. 
Now,  why  is  it  that  these  gardeners  import 
their  peach-trees  from  England  rather  than 
buy  them  from  American  nurserymen  ?  Be¬ 
cause  they  get  exactly  what  they  order,  and 
not,  as  one  gardener  told  me  that  he  got 
from  a  prominent  New  York  firm,  all  the 
varieties  he  asked  for  in  name,  but  in  reality 
every  one,  he  says,  was  Early  York,  and  he 
hadn’t  ordered  so  much  as  one  of  that  sort. 
Although  they  admit  the  superiority  of  the 
peach  stock  for  out-door  use,  for  gn  enhouse 
work  they  prefer  trees  worked  on  the  plum 
stock. 

♦  * 

Nectarines,  for  profit,  are  more  to  he  de- 
sirs  d  than  peaches.  With  fair  treatment  a 
good  crop  is  certain;  the  fruit  ripens  well, 
looks  well,  sells  well,  and  is  less  perishable 
than  peaches.  Stanwick  and  Downton  are 
the  standards.  Mr.  Christie  tells  me  he  gets 
$5  a  dozen  for  his,  and  Mr.  Findlay  says  he 
gets  fO.  Of  course  there  is  a  deal  of  trouble 
with  peaches  and  nectarines  grown  under 
glass — watering,  syringing,  or  hosing,  thin¬ 
ning  and  regulating  the  wood,  also  the  fruit, 
ventilating  aud  beeping  down  vermin.  The 
trees  are  not  grown  as  standards,  but  spread 
out  flat  on  frt  ut  and  back  treilises,  and  one 
of  the  chief  points  observed  is  to  maintain 
the  foliage  in  as  fresh,  clean  and  vigorous  a 
condition  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  as  before, 
as,  in  a  great  measure,  on  this  depends  the 
good  condition  and  crop  for  next  year. 

*  * 

Mr.  Findlay  has  quite  a  reputation  for 
musk  melons,  of  which  he  grows  a  large 
quantity.  His  In  door  melons  have  been  in 
hearing  for  some  time  past,  and  w ill  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  bis  out  door  patch.  He  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  his  customers  to  supply  them 
with  melons  at  a  dollar  a  fruit  the  season 
through.  His  early  crop  is  in  a  new  grapery 
which  is  a  lean  to,  facing  south  and  over  COO 
feet  long.  The  melons,  which  are  planted  out 
in  the  inside  border,  have  spread  all  over  the 
ground.  A  good  crop  has  been  secured  by 
means  of  artificial  impregnation,  and  after 
the  fruit  had  attained  its  full  size  no  more 
water  has  been  given;  this  causes  them  to 


ripen  better  and  be  of  finer  flavor.  Well, 
this  may  be  good  enough  for  melons,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  hard  on  the  young  grape¬ 
vines. 

♦  * 

Fifty  cents  apiece  for  peaches  and  nec¬ 
tarines  and  a  dollar  for  melons  may  seem  big 
prices  in  August,  when  out-door  fruit  is  com¬ 
ing  in  plentifully,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  first-class  fruit  will  always  sell  at  a  first- 
class  pi  ice,  and  second-rate  or  inferior  fruit 
at  inferior  prices.  Besides,  these  Newport 
growers  sell  their  fruit  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  This  expensive  fruit  is  not  an  every¬ 
day  table  dessert,  but  rather  a  special  dessert 
for  special  occasions,  as  parties,  receptions 
and  the  like,  which,  by  the  way,  are,  while 
the  season  lasts,  every-day  occurrences  at 
Newport. 

*  * 

Here,  as  everywhere,  roses  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  flowers  that  are  forced  for  market  The 
rose-houses  are  half-span  and  run  east  and 
west,  their  full  sides  facing  south,  and  thus 
receiving  all  the  available  sunshine  during 
the  winter  months.  Span  roofs  running  north 
and  south  had  used  to  be  employed  for  roses, 
but  not  with  nearly  such  good  Jesuits  as  those 
running  east  and  west.  One-year  and  two- 
year  old  bushes  are  preferred  for  forcing; 
indeed  the  growers  say  bushes  over  two  years 
old  will  hardly  pay.  The  bushes  are  planted 
in  hedB  in  the  greenhouses,  but  these  beds  do 
not  rest  upon  the  ground,  nor  are  they  over  a 
foot  deep,  and  often  not  so  much  as  that; 
they  are  inclosed  in  broad,  shallow,  woodeu, 
trough-like  benches,  raised  from  the  ground 
by  supports  like  a  stage,  and  held  up  a  little 
higher  at  the  back  than  the  front.  In  these 
box  beds  the  bushes  are  under  full  control, 
aud  the  wood  can  be  thoroughly  ripened,  a 
tlvng  that  could  hardly  be  so  long  as  the  bed 
rested  on  the  clay  beneath  it.  Most  of  the 
Jacqueminot  houses  will  be  “started”  about 
the  end  of  September.  They  will  not  receive 
any  artificial  heat  to  begin  with,  only  extra 
moisture,  as  it  is  found  best  to  start  them 
very  slowly.  Leon. 
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DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

Measures  of  Black  Locust  (Robinia 
Pseudacada.) 

Situation,  Soil,  and  Treatment  of  the  Trees, 

Manner  of  Measurements.  Solid  Contents. 

Value  Returns  for  the  Term  and  Annual 

Rent  Produced  per  Acre. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  interest  w'bich 
has  been  manifested  in  this  species  since  the 
reading  of  some  papers  respecting  it  at  the 
Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Congress, 
the  writer,  who  for  several  y ears  has  been  cul¬ 
tivating  this  tree  aad  from  ti  me  to  time  putting 
it  into  the  market,  now  introduces  some  tables 
of  measures  and  ages  which  were  carefully 
taken  in  order  to  secure  reliable  data  upon 
which  to  base  calculations  as  to  the  profits 
that  might  be  counted  upon  in  this  branch  of 
agriculture. 

This  is  done  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition, 
as  an  article  in  response  to  inquiries  from  a 
Canadian  correspondent  was  prepared  some 
months  since,  and  appeared  in  the  Rurajl  for 
March  4,  on  page  134)  of  the  current  volume, 
in  which  a  rather  full  account  of  the  locust 
was  given. 

To  make  this  paper  complete,  or  rather 
sufficiently  lull  to  be  understood,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  thp  laud  and  the  treatment  of  the  trees 
will  be  given,  with  explanation  of  the  tables 
and  calculations  as  to  the  profits  which  may 
be  anticipated  by  those  who  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  plant  the  trees.  The  data  as  to 
profits  will  depend  upon  the  demand  aud  on 
the  market  rates,  which  will  vary  ;  but  every 
care  has  been  taken  to  present  the  figures  at  a 
fair  average. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  farm  upon 
which  these  trees  grew  is  based  upon  the  old 
Silurian  rock  known  as  Cincinnati  Blue  Lime¬ 
stone.  In  places  it  is  capped  with  a  deposit 
of  diluvium,  somewhat  sandy,  or  with  fine 
gravel,  such  as  is  common  in  our  drift,  in 
which  few  azoic  boulders  of  any  size  occur. 
The  large  proportion  of  th  i  soil,  however,  is 
derived  from  the  decay  of  the  underlying  rock, 
portions  of  which,  with  its  characteristic 
aluminous,  shaly  marls,  prevail  on  the  out. 
crops,  especia  lly  on  the  hill-sides. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  hills  is  from 
350  to  400  feet  above  the  Ohio  River,  which 
fiows  near  by.  The  farm  has  been  subjected 
to  severe  cropping  and  shallow  cultivation 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century;  but  there 
are  little  pockets  a  i  ong  the  hills  where  the 
accumulations  of  vegetable  debris  have  made 
u  richer  soil,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ridges  and  points  of  higher  land,  as  a  result  of 


injudicious  plowing  and  the  erosion  of  so 
long  a  period,  have  been  robbed  of  what 
humus  they  may  have  once  possessed,  and  are 
reduced  to  the  native  soil  or  decomposed  rock 
and  clay  which  is  often  so  bare  as  to  be  un¬ 
productive  until  heavily  manured  and  fertil¬ 
ized  by  clover  or  other  green  crops  plowed 
into  it. 

Just  here,  however,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Black  Locust  appears  to  be  Nature’s 
favorite  restorative  or  cure  for  man’s  harsh 
treatment  of  the  land.  Even  in  fields  that 
have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  because 
exhausted  and  sometimes  scored  with  fright¬ 
ful  gullies  that  expose  the  rocky  strata,  the 
locust  finds  a  home,  springs  up  and  clothes 
these  waste  places  with  verdure;  soon  its  shed 
leaves  decaying  on  the  surface  make  a  nidus 
into  which  the  ever-present  Blue  Grass  (our 
invaluable  Poa  pratensis)  enters  as  a  welcome 
guest  and  clothes  the  surface,  even  beneath 
the  trees,  with  a  tenacious  sod  that  arrests 
the  abrasion  of  the  torrents  and  eventually 
restores  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Situation  of  the  Trees. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  these 
old  fields  the  locusts  have  sprung  up  almost 
spontaneously  under  the  eyes  of  the  beholder 
who  has  encouraged  them  for  their  assthe- 
tie  as  well  as  for  their  money  value.  They 
have  been  conserved — some  of  them  have  re¬ 
ceived  cultivation,  others  have  been  severely 
let  alone,  according  to  the  sites  they  happened 
to  occupy.  Some  of  the  trees  have  .stood 
singly  in  the  open  fields  and  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  tillage  and  thus  with  the  crops 
about  them  have  had  the  benefit  of  manures 
applied  to  the  land;  others  have  had  to  de¬ 
pend  solely  upon  the  air  and  soil  for  their 
supplies  of  plant  food.  Some  of  the  trees 
occur  in  little  groves  that  have  been  re¬ 
served  from  the  destroying  ax  and  mat¬ 
tock  of  the  more  tidy  farmer  who  prefers 
an  open  field  for  his  operations.  Of  these 
some  are  situated  on  points  whence  the  hu- 
mose  soil  had  all  been  removed  by  abrasion, 
leaving  a  hard  clay  subsoil,  or  the  gravelly 
remains  of  the  drift  exposed  to  the  light — 
scald  spots  that  w  ere  unproductive  of  tillage 
crops.  Some  of  these  trees  had  sprouted 
from  stumps  of  a  former  generation  of  men 
and  locusts  trees;  some  are  iu  clumps  of  twro, 
tnree  or  more  springing  from  a  common 
origin.  Many  had  started  from  a  root  which 
had  been  cut  and  exposed  by  the  plow, 
which  causes  the  production  of  numerous 
suckers  that  render  this  species  of  shade  tree 
obnoxious  to  the  farmer.  The  fewest  have 
come  directly  from  seeds,  though  these  are 
abundantly  produced  almost  every  year. 
These  seed  are  endued  with  a  wonderful 
degree  of  vitality,  but  so  closely  locked  up  as 
to  require  boiliog  water  or  the  fire  of  a  brush- 
heap  to  stimulate  their  vegetation  in  most 
cases. 

The  conservation  of  these  trees  has  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  in  guarding  againBt  injury,  ex¬ 
cluding  cattle  from  them  while  young,  some 
cultivation  where  they  grew  in  open  ground, 
a  little  trimming  with  the  ax  and  billhook; 
but  of  this  very  little  is  needed  except  where 
they  stand  singly,  as  nature  provides  for  the 
destruction  of  all  the  side  branches  while 
they  are  small  where  the  plants  are  crowded 
together.  Thinning  is  also  effected  by  nat¬ 
ural  means,  the  underlings  when  over¬ 
powered  by  their  stronger  neighbors  soon 
die,  when  they  may  be  left  to  the  slow 
processof  decay  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boil,  or 
they  may  be  cut  out  and  utilized  for  poles  in 
the  garden,  used  for  fencing,  or  taken  to  the 
wood  shed  for  fuel,  which  is  of  excellent 
quality. 

Explanation  of  the  Tables. 

The  measures  here  given  are  all  taken  at  the 
base  where  cut  with  ax  or  saw,  aud  are 
about  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The  diame¬ 
ters  are  average  and  do  not  include  the 
buttress  sometimes  seen  near  large  superficial 
roots,  and  they  do  not  include  the  bark — the 
sap-wood  is  thin  in  this  species. 

The  age  of  the  trees  was  determined  by  the 
annual  rings  of  wood-growth  which  may 
easily  be  distipguised  by  any  one  accustomed 
to  the  study,  aud  though  in  some  seasons 
there  may  appear  to  be  a  little  confusion 
we  may  safely  take  those  natural  marks  as 
indices  of  the  annual  increment,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary  by  some 
modern  writers. 

By  reference  to  the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  the  number  of  the  riugs  or  years 
with  the  diameters  that  in  these  fifty  trees, 
the  average,  including  the  large  and  the  small 
is  26  years  and  the  diameter  10.04  inches, 
making  then  a  growth  ring  with  a  mean 
thickness  of  .192  of  an  inch  or  a  combined  in¬ 
crement  of  .395  of  an  inch — nearly  two  fifths 
of  inch.  Growths  of  half  an  inch  and  more 
are  often  seen,  making  the  annual  increment 
more  than  an  inch,  several  show  an  increase 
of  half  an  inch,  or  even  more,  through  the 
whole  period  of  their  lives — vide  Nos.  1,  0, 
11,  21,  25,  33,  and  notably  Nos.  36  and  37. 

Some  trees  that  have  grown  up  in  a  fence 


row,  in  good  soil  and  well  exposed,  with  an 
average  of  30.5  years,  had  a  bight  of  66  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  15  inches.  Another  group 
of  six  bad  25riogs,  a  diameter  of  9  80  inches  and 
a  hight  of  35  feet;  these  were  in  an  open  space 
but  poorer  soil.  From  a  larger  group  covering 
eight  square  rods  on  a  very  thin  gravelly  clay 
point  15  trees  were  cut  from  the  outer  margin 
where  they  were  well  exposed — they  averaged 
27  years,  and  11.13  inches  in  diameter,  some 
being  as  large  as  13  and  14  iuches,  but  those 
within  are  inferior.  They  were  36  feet  high. 

Another  lot  of  15  averaged  26  years  and  12 
inches  in  diameter,  while  seven  trees  at  20 
years  were  12  inches  each. 

In  some  cases  three  or  more  sticks  were 
united  at  the  base,  and  its  diameter  was  20 
inches,  while  they  measured  separately  10, 
10  and  12  inches,  as  may  be  seen  in  table  Nos. 
48,  49  aud  50.  These,  with  Nos.  38  to  44  in¬ 
clusive,  would  have  made  a  better  showing 
had  each  stick  been  measured  separately, 
since  all  the  numbers  were  used  in  striking 
the  average. 

CUBIC  CONTENTS. 

These  logs  or  spars  were  cut  off  when  they 
were  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  purchaser:  they  were  clear 
of  defects,  and  the  amount  of  solid  materials 
was  figured  by  the  use  of  Scribner’s  Log 
Book,  from  which  was  derived  the  following 
results:  Fifty  trees,  26  years  old,  averaging 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  containing  633  cubic 
feet,  at  25  cents  a  foot,  $177.50. 

Rent 

Ylc-M.  per  year. 

Allowing  soo  per  acre,  at  lOfeet  apart.  $1,065  $4l.oO 

"  AM  "  15  "  .710  27  03 

100  “  20  “  .  350  13.46 


To  be  on  the  safe  side  let  us  take  the  200 
trees,  and  we  have  a  net  result  that  should  be 
satisfactory  for  the  usage  of  such  land. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  a  good  stand  of  lo¬ 
cust  from  25  to  30  years  old  was  worth  $1,000 
per  acre.  This  calculation  was  based  on  the 
making  of  fence  posts,  in  which  the  selection 
need  not  be  so  close — such  trees  would  each 
make  10  posts  of  regulation  size  and  seven 
feet  long,  * 

300  trees  per  acre  x  15  posts= 4,500  posts  at 
20  cer.ts=f900. 

The  tops  will  furnish  fence  stakes  and  fuel 
to  pay  for  the  labor  of  felliDg,  and  frequently, 
usually  indeed,  if  managed  as  coppice,  a  new 
crop  will  at  once  start  from  the  stumps  and 
roots.  Comparison  with  the  mulberry  clump 
at  22  years  shows  a  diameter  of  11  inches,  but 
this  tree  is  always  shorter,  and  these  furnished 
but  one  length  for  posts. 
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Inches. 


27  and  28  united  at  the  butt. 


United,  butt— 20  Inches. 


Av'ge  20  9  75  Inches. 

Total  av'e  26— HUM  •: 

Mulberry  stool  er  group  same  date: 

X....  23  13 

2 _ 22  17  This  clump  crew  In 

3.. ..  22  16  a  ravine  with  some 

4 _  22  5  wash. 

5.. ..  22  8 


Average,  11 


i’kliJ  Crops. 


OXFORD  PRACTICAL  FARMERS’  CLUB. 


Wheat  Growing. 

[Special  Report  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker.] 

At  our  August  meeting  the  timely  topic  of 
“  Wheat  Growing”  was  the  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  members  of  our  club  are  all 
growers  of  wheat,  having  from  twenty  to 
forty  acres  each  in  the  crop. 

The  first  sub-topic,  “Preparation  of  Seed- 
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bed,'’  was  opened  by  Mr.  Bourne.  He  recom¬ 
mended  early  p’owing  and  rolling  and  har¬ 
rowing,  so  as  to  produce  a  solid  seed-bed.  If 
the  plowing  must  be  done  late  he  would  plow 
shallow  as  the  roots  of  the  wheat  needed  to 
reach  hard  soil.  He  thought  the  farmer  never 
made  a  mistake  by  spending  extra  labor  in 
harrowing  and  rolling. 

Mr.  Pugh  had  been  very  successful  in  wheat 
growing,  and  his  success  was  largely  due  to 
extra  pulverizatiou.  He  had  grown  a  crop 
that  more  than  doubled  that  of  his  neighbor 
in  the  field  adjoining,  and  he  thought  the 
difference  was  due  entirely  to  thorough 
preparation  of  seed-bed. 

The  question  was  asked,  "  Why"  this  fine 
seed  bed  gave  such  good  results,  and  was 
variously  answered  by  different  members. 
One  said,  “The  peed  all  grows;”  another, 
“The  soil  remains  moist;”  still  another,  “A 
fine  soil  is  enriched  by  the  atmosphere.” 

Mr.  Murphy. — “  I  find  my  wheat  does  much 
better  if  sown  after  a  rain  than  if  sown  be¬ 
fore.  1  would  rather  wait  two,  or  even  three 
weeks  later  and  sow  after  a  rain  than  to  sow 
iu  a  dry  soil  and  have  a  heavy  raiu  fall  and 
make  a  crust  on  the  land  before  the  wheat 
comeB  up.” 

Mr.  Schultz — “  I  agree  with  Mr.  Murphy. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  land  in 
the  right  condition  and  have  our  wheat  start 
at  once  into  a  vigorous  growth  so  it  can 
resist  enemies.” 

Mr.  Brown. — “I  think  I  can  illustrate  the 
value  of  a  fine  soil.  Two  hundred  pounds  of 
bones  ground  flue  will  manure  an  acre  of  laud 
and  often  increase  ihe  crop  teu  bushels,  but 
a  ton  of  shin  bones  spread  over  an  acre  would 
hurt  rather  than  help  the  crop.  A  dry  clod 
is  as  iuert  as  a  shin  bone,  and  can  neither  be 
fertilized  by  the  atmosphere  nor  give  up  its 
nutriment  to  a  crop.” 

The  second  sub-topic,  "Fertilizers,  when 
and  how  to  apply  th.  m was  opened  by  Mr5 
Brown.  He  would,  from  his  own  experience, 
put  clover  first;  stable  manure  second,  and 
commercial  fertilizers  last.  He  put  clover  first 
because  it  was  cheapest,  and  because  he 
always  grew  htavy  wheat  on  a  clover  sod. 
He  would  either  cut  the  first  crop  for  hay  or 
would  pasture  till  the  middle  of  July.  He 
had  growu  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on 
clover  stubble  on  land  which,  two  years  be¬ 
fore,  produced  less  than  eight  bushels.  He 
used  all  the  stable  manure  he  could  get  for 
wheat,  and  always  as  a  top  dressing,  and  ex¬ 
pected  an  extra  bu-hel  of  wheat  for  every 
load  he  applied.  He  did  not  find  commercial 
manures  certain  in  their  action  on  our  lime¬ 
stone  soil,  but  was  experimenting  with  them 
each  year,  and  found  that  they  generally  paid 
him. 

Mr.  Schultz.  "1  am  in  favor  of  top-dress¬ 
ing  with  stable  manure.  I  think  I  average 
an  increase  of  eight  bushels  to  the  acre  from 
it  and  enrich  the  land  for  succeeding  crops. 
If  we  save  all  our  absorbents  and  manage  our 
stock  as  we  should,  the  farm  can  be  kept  in  a 
high  state  of  productiveness  without  buying 
commercial  manures.  Mauy  of  our  farmers 
do  not  make  one-fourth  the  manure  they 
might.” 

Mr.  Miller  Sr.,  asked  how  to  manage  strawy 
manure  to  make  it  rot  and  get  it  fine 
He  was  answered  to  make  flat  piles  not  too 
high  and  to  turn  and  mix  when  wet. 

The  third  sub-topic,  "Seed,  variety,  amount 
per  acre,  when  and  how  to  sow,”  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Pugh,  The  list  of  varieties  was  too 
large  to  be  enumerated.  A  hard  red  wheat 
suited  the  millers  best  now,  as  the  white  wheats 
were  generally  soft  and  contained  more  starch 
and  less  gluten.  The  "patent  process”  flour 
was  made  from  hard  red  wheats.  His  first 
thin  seeding  was  by  mistake;  he  got  a  new 
drill  and  found  after  he  had  finished  sowing 
the  field  that  he  had  only  put  on  a  half  bushel 
to  the  acre.  The  result  was  35  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  he  had  never  since  sown  over  three- 
quarter  bushel  to  the  acre.  Wheat  sown  thin 
will  stool  more  than  w  hen  sown  thick. 

Mr.  Brown:  “I  sowed,  iu  1677,  two  acres  of 
good  land  well  prepared  with  a  half  bushel  on 
one  acre  and  a  bushel  on  the  other.  I  could 
see  no  difference  in  the  wheat;  I  had  51  shocks 
on  one  acre  and  52  on  the  other  and  70  bushels 
of  wheat  on  the  two  acres.  Have  sown  from 
three  pecks  to  one  bushel  ever  since  and  have 
averaged  from  1(5  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Schultz  said,  "Many  of  my  neighbors 
use  one-aud-a  half  to  two  bushels,  but  with 
good  land  well  prepared  and  good  seed  one 
bushel  is  undoubtedly  su 111  dent." 

The  fourth  sub-topic,  “  Sowing  on  corn 
land”  was  opened  by  Mr.  Browu.  "I  sow 
more  or  less  wheat  on  corn  land  every  year. 
Have  grown  as  good  crops  as  on  stubble 
ground  and  often  better.  The  corn  sLould 
be  kept  clean  and  I  would  always  cut  it  up. 
Would  rather  sow  a  month  later  than  to  sow 
In  standing  corn.  Do  not  replow  the  land 
but  work  the  surface  mellow  with  cultivator, 
harrow  and  roller  and  drill  in.  1  had  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  sowed  part  of  a  field  in  standing 
corn  and  cut  the  corn  up  on  the  remainder 
ni  the  result  was  12  bushels  to  the  acre  from 
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that  sown  in  standing  corn  and  28  where  the 
corn  was  cut  off.  My  theory  is  that  the 
wheat  is  injured  by  the  shade  of  the  com.” 

B.  F.  Miller,  "I  had  poor  success  with  wheat 
as  long  as  I  sowed  in  standing  corn,  but  I  have 
for  some  years  cut  up  the  corn  before  seeding 
and  have  grown  better  crops  than  on  fltx  stub¬ 
ble  even,  and  flax  is  considered  the  best  crop 
to  precede  wheat.  I  shall  sow  no  more  wheat 
in  standing  corn.” 

The  fifth  sub-topic,  “Enemies  and  how  to 
combat  them,”  was  opened  by  Mr.  Murphy 
who  said:  “I  do  not  fear  any  of  the  enemiesof 
the  wheat  plant,  such  as  rust,  winter-killing, 
fly  and  cbinch  bug,  if  1  have  a  thrifty,  vigorous 
plant,  and  I  know  no  other  way  to  combat 
them  except  by  manure  and  that  tillage  which 
will  produce  a  strong,  thrifty  plant.  All  the 
members  agreed  that  this  was  the  truth  in  a 
“nut-shell”  and  that  good  farming  was  the 
remedy  for  all  the  preventable  evils  to  the 
wheat  plant. 

The  last  sub-topic,  "Harvesting  and  market¬ 
ing,”  was  hurriedly  discussed  for  want  of  time* 
Two  of  our  members  bad  bought  twine  bind¬ 
ers  and  were  pleased  with  them.  Mr.  Murphy 
thought  the  extra  wheat  saved  more  than 
paid  for  the  twine  and  he  got  rid  of  the  hurry 
and  anxiety  and  large  force  of  help  that 
usually  accompanied  harvest.  A.  N.  Miller 
had  cut  90  acres,  averaging  13  acres  a  day, 
although  some  fields  were  quite  remote  and 
the  time  in  moving  from  one  field  to  another 
was  included. 

- ♦-*-* - 

NEW  WHEATS. 


In  some  recent  issues  of  the  Rural  I  notice 
several  correspondents  give  their  experience 
with  new  varieties  of  wheat.  Being  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  wheat  experimenter  myself,  I  take  the 
present  opportunity  to  let  Rural  readers 
know  what  varieties  I  consider  best.  After 
carefully  examining  and  comparing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  from  the  time  of  sowing  to  the 
time  of  harvesting,  not  one  of  the  whole  has 
so  many  marks  of  superiority  as  the  new 
White  Lovett  Winter  Wheat.  Before  going 
further,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  is 
Winter  wheat  I  am  writing  about.  The  new 
Lovett  wheat  grows  more  rapidly  in  the  Fall 
than  any  other.  It  stools  out  better  and  by 
the  time  Winter  comes  on  the  ground  is  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  strongly- rooted  plants. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  hardiest  wheat  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  has  the  strongest  straw  of  any 
of  the  22  varieties  which  it  was  tested  with, 
having  stood  up  for  weeks  after  ripening.  For 
exhibition  purposes  this  wheat  is  unrivaled; 
in  fact,  there  are  very  few  of  the  Pacific  coast 
varieties  that  can  be  compared  with  it  for  size 
and  color,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
no  wheat  that  will  surpass  it  for  plumpness 
and  flouring  qualities,  and  I  think  it  will  out- 
yield  any  varieties  in  cultivation  here  at  the 
present  time.  Farmers  on  the  Western  prai¬ 
ries,  this  is  what  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
Farmers  in  the  East,  this  is  the  wheat  to  grow 
on  your  laud  that  has  b  aen  cropped  so  long, 
and  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
don’t  fail  to  give  this  variety  a  trial.  Of 
the  general  varieties  grown  here  the  Empo¬ 
rium  Scott  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  Clawson 
and  Reliable  second,  and  Fultz  and  Treadwell 
third.  Robert  Bell,  Jr. 

Ont.,  Canada. 

[On  September  1st  we  sowed  a  small  plot  to 
this  wheat  which  we  have  entered  in  our  note 
book  as  "  Bearded,  large  grains,  white,  semi¬ 
transparent.  Seed  from  Robert  Rose,  Glen- 
morris,  Ont.,  Can.”  It  seems  not  to  have  done 
remarkably  well  with  us. — Eds  ] 

- - 

HYBRIDIZING  THE  PEA. 


I  regret  that  the  season  is  so  far  advanced 
as  to  make  impossible  the  experiment  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  late  Rural,  viz:  to  remove  the 
stamens  from  the  blossoms  as  soon  as  the  pe¬ 
tals  are  visible,  and  see  if  the  blossom  will  not 
form  a  pod  without  artificial  fertilization  I 
shall  endeavor  to  try  this  experiment  another 
season. 

I  will  mention,  however,  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  additional  evidence  in  favor  of  the  hy¬ 
bridization.  I  castrated  25  blossoms  of  the 
sweet  p  a  (Lathyrus  odoratus)  and  fertilized 
them  w’ith  pollen  from  the  common  pea.  Not 
one  of  them  produced  a  pod. 

With  the  common  pea,  however,  fertilized 
with  pollen  from  another  variety,  pods  were 
produced  of  all  shades  of  development,  from 
the  perfectly  filled  pod  down  to  the  pod  with, 
out  a  pea,  and  many  blossoms  did  not  even 
produce  the  pod. 

I  deduce  from  this  that  the  sweet  and  com¬ 
mon  pea  cannot  be  hybridized,  but  that  the 
different  varieties  of  che  common  pea  may  be 
crossed.  The  best  answer  of  the  question  will 
be  the  result  obtained  by  planting  the  peas 
from  these  castrated  flowers. 

I  have  made  many  attempts  to  cross  two 
varieties  of^the  tomato,  but  for  along  time 
was  unsuccessful.  The  flowers  invariably 
dropped  off  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the 
stamens  had  been  removed.  At  last  I  was  in¬ 


formed  by  a  botanist  friend  that  in  the  genus 
to  which  the  tomato  belongs  the  pollen  is  con¬ 
tained  within  the  anther,  and  can  only  come 
out  through  a  small  slit  near  the  top.  On 
further  examination  I  found  by  inserting  the 
point  of  the  tweezers  into  the  anther  at  the 
bottom  on  the  inside,  and,  raising  it  upward, 
pollen  may  be  obtained  in  abundance.  Since 
then,  1  have  found  no  trouble  in  getting  fruits 
from  the  castrated  flowers.  E.  S.  Goff. 

Ag.  Exp.  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

When  Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Boston,  met  bis 
friend  from  England,  Tug  Wilson,  Esq.,  at  a 
public  place  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  gentleman  undertook  to  "  knock  out”  his 
friend  in  fifteen  minutes  by  giving  him  sundry 
raps  upon  the  sconce.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteen  minutes,  although  he  had  been  knocked 
down  several  times,  Mr.  Wilson  wa9  not 
knocked  out,  but  came  up  smiling  from  his 
last  roll  in  the  dust  and  shook  the  gloved  fist 
of  his  Boston  friend.  Likewise  do  I  come  up 
smiling  and  shake  hands  with  my  friend 
Goodman  in  token  that  his  efforts  to  "  knock 
me  out”  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  I  claim 
the  stakes.  And  yet  he  has  given  me  some 
hard  raps.  But,  then,  like  Mr.  Tug  Wilson,  I 
like  to  be  hit  hard,  because  1  don’t  spare  when 
it  is  my  turn.  _ 

And  it  is  my  turn  now,  as  friend  Goodman 
says.  Now  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys  for  about  thirty  years, 
and  met  them  first  on  their  own  islands,  where 
I  studied  them  with  interest.  Then  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  cattle  all  went  under  the  common 
name  of  Alderueys,  and  the  islands  were 
known  as  the  Alderney  islands,  at  least  in 
England,  where  I  saw  at  the  steam  packet 
office,  at  Southampton,  posters  bearing  this 
name.  But  the  Guernseys  were  then  much 
more  like  what  they  are  now  than  the  Jerseys 
were  like  what  they  are.  Indeed,  the  Guern¬ 
seys  were  considered  better  than  the  smaller 
Jereeys  for  milk  and  butter,  but  the  fawn- like 
Jerseys  were  preferred  because  of  their  slen¬ 
der  gracefulness.  I  have  been  in  the  way  of 
knowing  something  of  both  of  these  breeds 
since  then,  and  I  claim  as  my  belief  not  only 
that  I  think  an  average  Guernsey  is  better 
than  an  average  Jersey — not  the  creme,  de  la 
ermine,  of  course — but  the  Guernsey  breeders 
think  so  too. 

I  call  upon  the  owner  of  "  Fernwood,”  a 
perfectly  trustworthy  gentleman,  who  says 
one  of  his  cows  on  six  quarts  of  bran  and  two 
of  corn  meal,  and  no  new  milk  to  drink,  gave 
of  dry  and  unsalted  butter  2%  pounds  per  day; 
which  is  193i  pounds  per  week.  Another  cow, 
on  one-fourth  less  feed,  gives  14  pounds  3>s 
ounces  per  week.  His  herd  averages  80  per 
cent,  of  cream,  which  is  equivalent  to  two 
pounds  of  butter  daily  on  the  small  milking  of 
lft  quarts  a  day.  On  that  evidence,  in  addition 
to  that  I  have  given  previously,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  “  calmly  remarking”  as  I  did.  And 
further,  I  quote  the  following  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Agricultural  Gazette  to  the  same  effect: 
"  Although  little  or  no  grain  is  fed,  the  yield 
of  butler  from  a  mature  Guernsey  cow  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  average  one  pound  a  day  for  the 
year,  and  there  are  many  trustworthy  state¬ 
ments  of  cows  making  14  and  15  Guernsey 
pounds  of  butter,  equal  to  1(5  pound  and  18 
pound  of  our  weight,  per  week,  without  the 
forcing  food  that  in  this  country  has  ruined 
many  a  fine  cow  by  unnatural  stimulation  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  great  butter  record.” 
Moreover,  my  opinion  is  that  the  J ersey  but¬ 
ter  is  neither  remarkable  fot-  Its  firmness  nor 
its  color,  as  compared  with  Guernsey  butter. 
Indeed,  I  know  it,  and  know  that  the  butter 
of  my  Ayrsbires  is  harder  at  this  season,  and 
has  been  the  last  month,  and  also  in  the  Win- 
ter,  than  that  of  my  Jerseys.  And  I  find  the 
mixture  in  my  dairy  very  convenient,  because 
in  the  Winter  the  Jerseys  3ofteu  the  Ayrshires 
butter,  and  in  tho  Summer  the  Ayrshires 
harden  the  Jersey  butter.  But  I  confers  I 
have  no  Alphea,  nor  any  Rex  nor  Coomassie 
in  mine,  my  Jerseys  not  even  being  recorded, 
although  eligible,  because  they  are  kept  for 
butter  only,  and  that  won’t  pay  the  expense  of 
the  recording  even,  much  less  to  pay  (  1,000  or 
(2,000  for  a  cow.  Therefore  I  like  "  farmers 
prices.”  _ 

Let  us  take  the  Jersey  as  a  class — the  12  or 
20  thousand  or  more  of  the  common  ones  with 
the  100  or  so  of  phenomenal  cows,  and  average 
the  lot  and  I  think  and  believe  that  i  here  are 
enough  of  wretchedly  poor  one9  among  the 
crowd  to  obliterate  the  whole  record  of  the 
fancy  ones.  I  look  at  this  from  the  farmers’ 
point  of  view,  and  I  dare  maintain  that  the 
farmers  are  not  favorably  inclined  to  the 
Jerseys  as  a  race.  And  this  is  reasonable 
when  a  10-pound-a-w«ek  cow  is  valued  at  (300; 
a  14-pound  oow  at  $600  or  (1,000,  &c.,  and  a 
20-pound  cow  at  (8,000  or  (4,000. 


Perhaps  Mr.  (loodman  and  I  can  now  have 
a  round  in  which  we  may  Both  calmly  smile, 
when  I  say  that  the  highest  value  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breed  is  for  its  bulls  used  for  producing 
grades;  and  that,  used  for  this  purpose,  a 
high-class  bull  may  very  easi  y  ba  worth  a 
large  sum  even  to  a  farmer,  who  may  produce 
during  the  10  years  of  his  serviceable  life,  500 
cows,  each  averaging  (20  more  in  value 
than  its  dam.  This  1  take  it  is  a  much  more 
tangible  and  effective  good  than  n  si  eg  that 
bull  on  a  few  14-pound  cows  to  try  and  get  one 
20  pound  cow  in  the  course  of  five  years.  And 
that  is  why  I  like  the  Jerseys  and  not  because 
an  occasional  cow,  gorged  with  gram  lo  burst¬ 
ing,  gives  three  pounds  of  batter  iu  a  day  and 
then  dies  of  mdk  fever,  or  is  only  saved  by 
quickly  shutting  off  the  pressure. 


I  don’t  like  to  give,  perhaps,  an  unwelcome 
prominence  to  the  name  of  a  highly  esteemed 
gentleman  or  “to  drag  him  in,”  but  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  1  would  like  to  “calmly 
remark”  that  when  that  gentleman  in  nis 
advertisement  meutions  “  farmers’  prices  are 
the  rule”  ho  means  it,  and  this  1  know  not  by 
investigation  but  from  his  own  lips.  At  the 
same  time  that  gentleman  has  a  full  share  of 
wisdom  and  common  sense,  and  “  farmers’ 
prices”  do  not  mean  that  he  will  sell  for  (100 
or  (200  au  animal  for  which  he  paid  (2,00U,  nor 
that  he  would  sell  to  a  breeder  or  dealer  or 
speculator,  to  be  sold  agaia  au  animal  worta, 
in  the  market,  as  that  now  is,  (2,5UU,  for  any 
less  sum.  If  I  am  mistaken,  then  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  the  English  language,  or  human 
nature,  or  what  common  sense  is.  But  Mr. 
Goodman  must  admit  that  the  calf  of  a  (1,000 
cow  by  even  a  (2,000  bull  does  not  necessarily 
cost  the  owner  (L,000,  although  he  may  ask 
(2,000  for  it;  and  it  may  not  even  be  worth 
more  than  (100. 


This  is  a  speculative  time,  no  doubt,  and  a 
man  who  has  the  money  to  spare,  and  to  lose, 
may  as  well  take  "a  flyer”  in  Jerseys  as  in 
Wall  Street,  with  the  odds  of  winning  in  favor 
of  the  street.  Some  must  lose  in  tht-ir  Jer¬ 
sey  speculations,  as  hundreds  of  breeders  (?) 
— men  who  bought  and  soli,  not  bred,  their 
stock — of  Short- borus,  lost  money  heavily, 
and  many  were  ruiued  at  the  collapse  of  tnat 
speculation;  and  the  last  in  are  tne  ones  to 
get  squeezed. 


In  regard  to  the  query  of  Professor  Morrow, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  its  pertinence  or  its 
appositeness  to  anything  I  have  said  in  these 
notes.  Excepting  so  far  as  I  have  objected  to 
the  exess-ive  fatness  of  breed  iug  sheep,  rams, 
ewes  and  lambs,  and  the  latter  especially,  that 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  English  ihows. 
Or,  I  should  rather  say,  that  I  have  objected 
to  the  importation  of  such  sheep  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  their  sale  by  dealers  to  persons  here 
who  intend  to  use  them  in  breeding.  Tbis 
early  forcing  destroys  their  usefulness  and  is 
the  greatest  reason  why  this  class  of  sheep  fail 
here  so  disastrously;  and,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  continual  and 
sometimes  enormous  losses  among  the  Kng- 
li=h  sheep.  In  a  wet  season  these  forced  sheep 
die  by  thousands  of  the  rot,  which  is  a  disease 
of  the  liver,  &c.,  and  caused  by  over  feeding, 
as  much  as  by  the  fluke  ;  and  it  is  only  reasona¬ 
ble  to  connect  cause  and  tffect  in  such  a  case. 


Calves  Weighing  1,200  Pounds  when 
12  Months  Old. 

By  some  accident  I  did  not  receive  the 
Rural  of  July22d,  and  consequently  I  did 
not  know  anything  of  the  article  of  Mr.  Tal- 
cott  s  in  that  number,  referrit  g  to  a  previous 
article  of  mine  iu  which  I  stated  that  at  a 
farmers’  meeting  a  gentleman  had  said  he  had 
“many"  calves  that  weighed  1,200  pounds 
when  a  year  old,  As  I  have  just  seen  Mr. 
Talcott’s  letter  1  hasten  to  answer  his  request 
to  give  the  name  of  the  gentleman  referred  to. 
His  name  is  William  Brown  Smith,  of  the  firm 
of  Smiths  &  Powell.  Mr.  Talcott  says,  "  I 
should  like  to  know  who  the  man  is  who 
raises  all  his  calves  so  that  they  will  weigh 
1.200  pounds  when  12  months  old."  If  by  this 
Mr.  Talcott  implies  there  is  anything  in  what 
Mr.  Smith  3aid,  as  represented  in  my  article, 
that  warrants  the  idea  that  his  calves  all 
weigh  1,200  pounds  at  12  months  old,  he  is 
very  much  mistaken,  as  any  one  can  see  by 
reading  i lie  article.  Mr.  Smith  says,  “lhave 
many  of  them."  He  does  not  say  “All  of 
mine  do  it.”  I  believe  the  same  idea  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Smiths  &  Powell’s  catalogue  of 
their  Holstein  stock.  A.  M.  Williams. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Remedy  for  Stifle  Ailment.— For  the 
benefit  of  horse  and  cattle  owners  please  pub¬ 
lish  the  following:  it  is  an  infallible  cure  for 
stifle.  One-half  tea  cupful  of  alum  powdered 
fine;  the  whites  of  three  hen’s  eggs:  beat  to  a 
stiff  froth;  mix  together;  apply  freely;  rub  in 
thoroughly.  Warm  in  with  a  hot  iron.  In 
8ix  hoars  the  leg  will  be  all  right,  w.  B.  N. 


in  Fig.  300  rest  on  the  intersections  of  the  par. 
titions  in  the  hall-way,  and  comes  down  far 
enough  through  the  floor  to  receive  stove-pipe. 
D,  in  Fig.  300,  is  for  a  dumb-waiter  to  the  cel 
lar,  or  the  space  may  be  used  for  a  china  cup¬ 
board.  In  Fig.  208  it  is  the  same,  and  by  re¬ 
moving  the  china  closet  a  door-way  to  the 
bath-room  will  form  a  communication  to  the 
dining-room,  if  preferred.  A  wood  box  is 
made  in  the  partition  so  as  to  fill  it  from  wood- 
room.  1  think  all  other  arrangements  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  The  plans  are  drawn  on  a 
scale  of  l-16th  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and 
the  size  of  most  of  the  rooms  in  outside 
measurement,  and,  “of  course,”  these  can  be 
modified  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  owner. 
The  kitchen  in  Fig.  300  may  bo  covered  with  a 
tin  roof,  nearly  flat,  so  as  to  have  no  gutters 
next  the  main  house.  B.  X.  Hoxie. 

Cooksville,  Wis. 


ment  from  the  kidneys,  naturally  white,  be¬ 
comes  greenish,  this  being  the  surest  symptom 
of  all. 

Remedies :  If  taken  at  the  outset  chicken 
cholera  may  be  cured,  but  wheu  once  well 
established  in  a  fowl  a  complete  cure  seems  to 
be  out  of  question.  Feed  cooked  meal  mixed 
with  gunpowder,  red  pepper  and  turpentine, 
a  tablespoonful  of  each  in  a  day’s  feed  for  a 
dozen  fowls,  every  other  day  for  a  week  Or 
try  bi  sulphate  of  soda  and  water  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon,  placed  w  here 
the  fowls  can  drink  it.  Strong  alum  water, 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day— atablespoou- 
ful  at  a  time — has  also  been  rjco  n mended. 
Also  four  grains  of  salt,  ten  drops  of  tincture 
Encalyptus  globulus  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
ground  cayenne  pepper  in  a  teaspoon ful  of 
water.  A  remedy  that  has  been  successfully 
used  is  to  give  a  feed  or  two  every  week  of 
onion  tops  boiled  and  mixed  with  meal. 

If,  however,  a  fowl  has  a  severe  attack  it 
would  be  the  safest  for  the  other  fowls  if  the 
diseased  ones  were  killed  and  buried,  since 


created  a  profound  sensation  among  a  large 
number  of  dairymen  who  were  present  at  the 
exhibition,  and  it  was  the  meanB  of  directing 
attention  to  an  important  feature  in  the 
cheese  making  art,  which  had  not  been  fully 
appreciated  previously.  Many  dairymen  of 
long  experience  said  they  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  different  proportions  of  reunet 
could  have  produced  this  result  had  they  not 
seen  the  exhibition  and  made  a  test  of  tbe 
cheeses,  and  they  attributed  certain  losses 
sustained  by  having  bad-flavored  cheese  from 
time  to  time  in  their  factories  to  this  cause. 

Is  there  not  some  general  rule  then  by 
which  the  quantity'  of  rennet  to  be  used  can 
be  regulated?  In  good  whole  milk  its  temper¬ 
ature  should  be  brought  to  from  80  to  84  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
rennet  added  to  coagulate  tbe  mass  fit  for 
cutting  in  from  50  to  60  minutes,  this  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  found  to  to  about  right.  Should 
■c--  m  ^  the  temperature  of  the  milk  be 
woop  brought  to  from  90  to  96  degrees 
o  x  9  '/2  Fahrenheit  and  the  same  quantity 
of  rennet  be  used,  the  coagula- 
s  tion  will  be  perfected  much  sooner 
*—  than  when  the  milk  is  set  at  80 
,EN  0  degrees  Fahrenheit;  but  very  high 
temperatures  in  setting  milk  are 
I  not  to  be  recommended.  A  few 
.——J  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
//  set  milk  at  a  very'  high  tempera- 

ture  and  do  away  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  heating  of  the  curds,  known 
as  the  scalding  process.  This  in¬ 
novation  proved  to  be  a  miserable 
failure,  the  cheese  turning  out 
inferior. 

The  rennet  should  be  tested  as  to 
its  strength  and  the  milk  brought 
to  the  right  temperature  so  that 
uniformity  in  the  process  may  be 
maintained.  Of  course,  if  the  milk 
is  nearly  sour  or  is  bad  the  action  of  tbe  rennet 
will  differ  from  that  in  milk  sound  and  in  good 
order.  The  point  to  which  attention  is  called, 
is,  that  rennet  cannot  be  used  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  or  thrown  into  the  milk  in  a  careless 
“bap  hazard”  way  to  produce  coagulation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  its  proportion  must  be 
nicely  regulated  to  effect  a  certain  and  known 
result.  When  the  usual  “rennet-skins”,  are 
employed  by  steeping  to  make  the  liquid 
rennet  to  be  used,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  onlyr  sound  and  well  cured 
skins.  A  tainted  rennet  is  the  source  of  in¬ 
finite  mischief  in  the  dairy  and  often  so  great 
is  the  trouble  caused  on  this  account  that 
many  dairymen  and  factorymen  are  using  a 
Danish  preparation  of  rennet  of  uniform 
strength  and  purity  which  has  so  far  given 
very  satisfactory'  results.  The  cost,  however, 
is  more  than  for  rennet  made  by  steeping  the 
veils  or  skins  and  using  the  liquid  thus  obtained f 
aud  w'hen  good  sweet  veils  cannot  be  obtained 
or  knowledge  is  lacking  as  to  their  selection, 
it  is  safer  and  better  to  use  the  Danish  prep¬ 
aration  at  the  higher  cost. 


USE  OF  RENNET  IN  CHEESE  MAKING, 


X.  A.  WILLARD, 


One  of  tbe  important  requisites  in  cheese 
making  is  the  proper  use  of  rennet  for 
coagulating  the  milk.  Rennet  cannot  be  used 
in  a  “hap-hazsrd”  way  without  endangering 
tbe  flavor  and  keeping  qimlities  of  the  cheese. 
The  proportion  of  rennet  required  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
and  its  richness  in  butter  fats.  A  very  poor 
quality  of  milk,  or  milk  that  has  lost  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  cream  by  skimming, 
Heeds  more  rennet  than  very  rich  milk  or  that 
from  which  the  cream  has  not  been  removed. 
The  influence  of  fat  in  relation  to  cheese 
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Diseases  ol  Fowls, 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  poultry 
yards  not  infected  by  disease  at  one  time  or 
another  of  the  year  are  exceptional,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  need  of  being  troubled  with 
these  diseases  if  proper  care  and  treatment 
are  given  the  fowls.  But  rattier  than  speak 
now  of  what  might  be,  providing  all  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable,  we  shall  need  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  w  hat  is,  for  there  can  be  no  dodging 
the  fact  that  various  diseases  do  exist  among 
our  domestic  fowls. 

ROUP. 

Causes  and  Symptoms >  This  affection  is 
not  unlike  colds  with  which  human  beings  are 
troubled,  and  its  causes  are  similar— ex¬ 
posure  to  cold,  draughts,  or  wet  weather,  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  temperature  and  the  like  pro¬ 
duce  it.  The  symptoms  are  swollen  eyelids, 
naming  at  the  nose,  frothy  matter  in  inner 
corners  of  tbe  eyes.  In  fact,  if  fowls  are 
troubled  with  any  disease  in  cold,  damp 
weather,  which  cannot  be  readily  named,  it  is 
a  good  rule  to  treat  them  for  roup. 

Remedies:  Nearly  every  poultry  man  has 
a  favorite  remedy  for  this  and  all  other  dis¬ 
eases,  hence  the  tost  thing  to  do  in  such  an 
article  will  be  to  present  some  of  the  “sure 
cures,”  leaving  the  best  to  be  ascertained  by 
trial.  One  remedy  is  to  give  a  teaspoonful 
of  castor  oil  every  morning  and  feed  with  soft 
food  and  vegetables.  Confine  in  a  warm,  dry 
place.  The  affected  fowls  should  always  be 
removed  from  the  pen  whore  the  other  fowls 
are.  Another  remedy  is  to  wrash  the  head 
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Second  Story.— Fig.  301. 

the  disease  is  spread  by  feathers,  excreta,  etc., 
which  may  be  picked  up  by  other  fowls.  The 
disease  germs  are  always  taken  up  by  the 
fowls  in  their  food  or  in  filth  which  they 
pick  over.  A  pen  where  such  fowls  have  been 
confined  should  be  cleaned  by  washing  the 
walls  and  perches  with  a  solution  of  two 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  barrel  of  water. 

GAPES. 

Causes  and  Symptoms. — This  ailment  is 
too  common  to  need  much  explanation. 
Whenever  the  chickens  go  about  stretching 
their  necks,  gaping  and  sneezing,  have  no  ap¬ 
petite  and  are  stupid,  there  is  little  doubt  as 
to  the  trouble.  Here  again  filthiness  seems 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  disease;  in  fact,  with¬ 
out  cleanliness  in  the  poultry-house  and  yard 
we  need  not  expect  to  have  our  fowls  escape 
disease  of  some  kind.  Gapes  are  caused  by  a 
little  red  worm  that  gets  into  the  wind  pipe, 
as  nearly  every  one  knows,  but  where  the 
worms  originate  is  a  doubtful  question. 

Remedies.  —If  taken  early,  give  every 
day  a  bit  of  camphor  as  large  as  a  kernel  of 
wheat  and  put  camphor  in  the  driuking  water; 
or  give  a  little  turpentine  daily  in  meal,  or 
put  a  tablespoonful  of  black  mustard  seed  in 
a  quart  of  corn  meal.  Turpentine  will  kill 
the  worms  and  if  a  feather  be  dipped  in 
it  and  passed  down  the  trachea,  by  twisting 
it  about  all  the  worms  may  be  touched  and 
some  withdrawn.  The  sneezing  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  application  of  turpentine  will  eject 
others  of  the  pests.  Sometimes  the  chicks  are 
so  harshly  treated  in  this  w ay  as  to  make  the 
remedy  worse  thru  the  disease.  A  hair  loop  or 
fine  wire  may  to  inserted  and  twisted  in  the 
same  manner  and  the  worms  withdrawn. 

LEG  WEAKNESS  AND  SCURVY. 

Causes  and  Sym ptoms. — Highly  fed  and  fast 
growingchickens  are  most  commonly  affected 
with  leg  weakness.  They  may  be  seen  stagger¬ 
ing  around,  unable  to  stand  on  their  legs  on 
account  of  weakness  in  them.  This  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  symptom. 

Remedies. — Give  but  little  food  aud  with 
it  three  grains  of  ammonia  aud  citrate  of  iron 
dissolved  in  water.  Dip  the  feet  in  cold  water 
daily  if  the  weather  is  warm.  For  scurvy 
legs  wash  them  with  a  weak  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead  and  anoiut  them*  when  dry,  with  au 
ointment  made  as  follow:  Lard  one  ounce; 
creosote,  two  or  three  drops;  carbolic  acid 
about  the  same.  This  should  be  applied  just 
atnight.  The  fowls  should  to  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible. 

various  other  diseases. 

Diarrhoea. — Caused  by  cold  wet  weather  and 
l>oor  shelter  commonly.  Feed  warm  barley 
meal,  aud  give,  four  times  a  day,  three  drops 
of  camphorated  spirit  on  a  pill  of  meal;  or 
chalk,  with  boiled  rice  aud  milk  may  be  used. 

Pip. — This  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  a 
scale  on  the  tongue.  Remove  the  scale  and 
give  two  or  three  grains  of  black  pepper  in 
fresh  butter  three  tunes  a  day  fora  week. 

Vertigo  is  induced  by  an  undue  amount 
of  blood  flowing  to  the  head  causing  the  fowl 
to  run  round  in  a  circle  or  flutter  about  seem¬ 
ingly  unable  to  control  itself.  The  trouble 
may  be  arrested  by  holding  the  fowl’s  head 


Ground  Plan.— Fig.  298. 

making,  as  a  means  of  breaking  down  the 
caseine  and  transforming  the  curd  into  a 
mellow,  plastic  article  of  food,  is  peculiar,  but 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  the  fact  that  in  the  use  of  rennet  vari¬ 
able  proportions  should  be  employed  in 
accordance  w  ith  the  amount  of  fat  found  in 
the  milk.  Thus  a  quantity  of  rennet  found 
best  for  desirable  result  s  in  a  cheese  made  from 
poor  milk,  would  be  altogether  too  large  for 
a  ctaeete  made  from  rich  milk.  To  show  the 
influence  which  variable  quantities  of  rennet 
may  have  on  the  character  of  cheese  made 
from  a  given  sample  of  milk,  Mr.  McAdam, 
of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  made  a  notable  experiment 
for  the  benefit  of  dairymen.  He  took  a  sample 
of  good  “whole-milk”  and,  dividiug  it  into 
several  parts,  employed  different  quantities  of 
rennet  for  each  and  made  them  respectively 
into  cheeses;  that  is  to  say,  in  one  part  he  used 
rennet  in  the  right  proportion,  increasing  the 
quantity,  in  the  others  in  variable  ratios. 
The  milk  for  the  several  cheeses  was  of  one 
sample  and  of  the  same  quality.  They  were 
all  set  at  the  same  temperature,  the  curds 
worked,  salted  and  treated  throughout  pre¬ 
cisely  alike.  The  cheeses  were  cured  by 
placing  them  side  by  side  in  the  Bame  curing 
room,  and  after  remaining  there  a  number  of 
weeks  they  were  exhibited  at  the  great 
cheese  fair  of  the  “New'  York  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  and  Board  of  Trade”  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Here  they  were  examined  by 
the  most  noted  experts  in  the  country  and 
afterwards  the  cheeses  were  cut  and  distribu¬ 
ted  among  factorymen  and  dairymen  present 
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A  man  who  sets  out  to  build  a  house  costing 
$5,000  or  $6,000  ought  to  be  able  to  employ  a 
competent  architect,  who  can  embody  In  the 
plan  all  the  modern  conveniences.  But  I  find 
in  my  experience  as  a  builder  for  nearly  30 
years  that  the  majority  of  our  farmers  and 
the  mechanics  in  small  villages  want  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient  bouse,  costing  from 
say  $1,200  to  $2,500.  The  majority  of  this 
class  of  people — that  is,  the  wife  and  mother — 
do  most  of  the  housework,  and  to  these  the 
burdens  must  be  lightened.  In  building  a 
house  there  must  to  some  beauty  and  har¬ 
mony  in  design  as  well  as  utility,  and  if  the 
builder  can  unite  the  two  he  has  attained  one 
great  object. 

The  two  ground  plans  shown  at  Figs.  298  and 
300  are  not  by  any  means  perfect,  but  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  rooms  I  think  they  are  con¬ 
venient  for  the  class  of  families  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  Plan  Fig.  298  is  designed  for  a  Man¬ 
sard  or  a  hip  roof;  Fig.  SOO  is  for  the  ordinary 
quarter  pitch  in  more  common  use.  Fig.  298  is 
better  adapted  tn  a  village  corner  lot,  aud  as 
such  it  was  erected  for  a  doctor.  Fig.  300  is 
to  be  built  this  season.  The  reader  will  see 
at  a  glance  the  arrangements  of  the  rooms, 
und  will  notice  that  the  principal  rooms  con¬ 
nect  with  folding  doors,  so  that  one  stove  or 
furnace  can  do  double  duty  in  warming  all. 
The  chimney,  too,  is  located  near  the  center  of 
the  house,  so  that  the  stoves  can  be  set  in  a 
number  of  rooms.  The  chimney  being  large, 
will  also  serve  as  a  sort  of  ventilating  shaft, 
by  placing  a  vertical  register  in  it  near  the 
ceiling,  thus  cooling  the  rooms  in  bummer. 
Ther  e  should  also  be  placed  a  register  in  the 
ceiling  of  such  room,  bo  as  to  warm  the  sleep¬ 
ing  rooms  above  in  Winter.  In  plan  (Fig.  300) 
the  chimney  starts  from  the  foundation,  and 
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Ground  Plan. — Fig.  300. 

and  bill  in  tepid  water  and  give  one  grain  of 
sulphate  of  iron  daily.  Feed  on  out-meal 
mixed  with  chopped  vegetables.  Others 
swab  the  throat  with  copperas  water  once  a 
day,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  of  chlorate  of 
potash  three  times  a  day.  A  rath-r  harsh 
remedy  is  to  insert  a  feather  dipped  in  nitric- 
acid  into  the  nostrils,  giving  it  a  twist  while 
in.  Repeat  two  or  three  times  a  day,  re¬ 
moving  the  scab  before  applying  tbe  acid. 
A  bird  affected  with  roup  will  bi  almost  or 
quite  well  within  a  week,  or  it  will  be  dead; 
the  disease  runs  its  course  rapidly. 

CHOLERA. 

Causes  and  Symptoms:  Chicken  cholera 
usually  grows  out  of  some  neglect  of  caring 
properly  for  fowls,  as  exposure  to  dampness, 
lack  of  fresh  water  aud  green  food  or  filthy 
pens,  though  the  more  immediate  cause  is  the 
microscopic  organisms  or  bacteria  that  may 
be  taken  into  the  intestines  and  developed. 
Sleepiness  and  languor  are  among  the  tlrd; 
symptoms  of  the  disease;  the  bodily  temper¬ 
ature  rises;  blood  circulation  is  affected,  which 
causes  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  comb;  di¬ 
arrhea  sets  in,  and  that  portion  of  the  excre¬ 
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Second  Story.— Fig.  299. 
that  all  might  judge  of  the  different  samples 
and  pronounce  upon  their  merits.  All  the 
cheeses  appeared  to  be  well  made,  but  the 
flavor  of  each  differed  from  the  otoer  in 
accordance  with  tbe  quantity  of  rennet  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacture.  Tbe  one  having  the 
right  proportion  of  reunet  w  as  in  all  respects 
an  exceedingly  fine  cheese,  perfect  in  flavor 
and  texture  and  was  so  pronounced  by  the 
experts.  The  others  were  all  imperfect ,  being 
“off  in  flavor-”  in  different  degrees  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  different  proportions  of  rennet 
used  in  excess  of  the  right.  quantity.  That 
which  contained  tbe  largest  quantity  of  rennet 
was  well  on  toward  decomposition  and  decay 
and  was  positively  bad. 

Tnis  exhibition,  presenting  a  careful  and 
well  conducted  experiment  by  one  of  the  mos 
distinguished  cheese  makers  in  America 
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under  water  for  a  brief  time.  Give  a  dose  of 
jalap  or  castor  oil. 

Rheumatism. — This  is  caused  by  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet.  Place  the  fowls  in  a  warm 
place ;  fee  d  cooked  meal  and  potatoes, 
twice  a  day.  I 

White  Oomb.—F mall  white  spots  / 
sometimes  appear  on  the  comb.  Give 
stimulating  food,  with  green  vege-  I 
tables  ;  also  ten  grains  of  flowers  of  \\ 
sulphur,  one  grain  calomel,  every  V 
other  night;  anoint  the  comb  with  ft 
fresh  lard.  This  is  Tegetiueier's  reme-  n 
dy.  After  all  that  can  be  said  about  ft 
remedies,  let  every  poultry  man  re-  n 
member  the  old  adage.  “  An  ounce  of  ft 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  V 

J.  w.  D.  (? 


As  for  ourselves  we  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  affection  of  raspberry 
canes  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  hence  we 
have  no  feasible  method  to  recommend  for 
staying  the  progress  of  the  disease  other  than 
the  cutting  aud  burning  of  the  affected  canes. 
The  subject  is  worthy  the  close  study  of  fung- 
ologists  and  to  them  we  must  look  for  some 
suggestions  as  to  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease;  how  the  fungus  lives  from  year  to 
year,  if  it  does;  how  it  propagates  itself  etc., 
etc.  Such  information  the  horticulturist  will 
be  glad  to  receive. 


nursery  upon  trees  that  have  not  been  trans¬ 
planted,  or  why  does  he  not  destroy  trees 
that  have  become  well  established  after  trans¬ 
planting? 

The  facts  are,  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  are 
so  mutilated  in  transplanting  that  they  can 
not  furnish  sap  to  make  a  new  growth  of 
wood  and  baik  on  the  long,  naked  stem  of  the 
tree,  standing  in  the  hot  Summer  sun,  and  po 
there  are  patches  on  the  southwest  side  which 
become  dried  up,  and  the  bark  dies;  then  the 
dead,  fermenting  sap  attracts  the  beetle,  and 
she  deposits  her  eggs  in  this  congenial  locality. 
It  is  never  worth  while  to  dig  the  borers  out, 
because  they  will  all  be  hatched  out  and  gone 
before  Winter.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
shade  the  South  side  of  the  tree  to  prevent  its 
drying  up,  and  paint  over  all  the  dead 
patches  to  preserve  the  wood  from  decay. 

The  Round-headed  Borer  is  the  great  pest  of 
orchards  in  many  localities  and  destroys  trees 


and  a  smaller  species  (Cyclocephala  immacu- 
lata.  Burm  )  It  is  very  easy  for  the  uninitiated 
to  conclude  that  the  Injuries  are  due  to  Llgy— 
rus.  In  regard  to  the  Flat- headed  Apple-tree 
Borer  (Chrysobotbris  femorata,)  G.  W.  is  quite 
correct  in  his  facts,  but  not  entirely  so  in  his 
conclusions.  Apple  trees  in  young  orchards 
are  quite  subject  to  sun  scald,  and  Chrysobo¬ 
tbris  femorata  shows  a  great  preference  for 
these  injured  parts,  or  for  parts  bruised  or  in¬ 
jured  from  any  other  cause.  But  she  can  if 
necessary  make  the  injuries  with  her  own 
jaws.  This  is  about,  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
which  with  the  further  fact  that  the  egg  or 
young  larva  is  frequently  drowned  out  in 
vigorous  trees,  will  explain  the  difference  of 
opinion  existing  on  this  subject. 


THE  RAGINE  WAREHOUSE  MILL, 


IHiscfllarttous 


As  the  grading  of  grain  is  brought  down 
finer  and  the  farmer  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  his  wheat,  oats, 

etc. ,  into  market  in  best  con-  _ 

dition  to  secure  ihe  best  ggp 

prices,  it  i9  well  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  improvements  |  I J 

lately  made  in  fanning  mills. 

Our  illustration  (Fig.  305)  || 

represents  the  Racine  Ware-  ||m 

house  Mill,  made  by  John-  || 

son  &  Field,  Racine,  Wis. 

These  mills  have  great  clean-  | 

ing  capacity.  They  are 
made  for  strength  and  du¬ 
rability,  the  irons  being  ex¬ 
tra-heavy  and  all  the  wear- 
ing  parts  of  chilled  iron,  I 

making  them  light-running 
machines  either  for  hand  tr 
power.  • 

The  hurdles  have  side 
spouts  attached  to  them, 
enabling  the  ooerator  to 
clean  the  tailingsin  tbesame 
operation  that  effects  the 
separation  of  the  wheat. 

This  saves  considerable  time 
and  labor.  The  mill  cleans  and  grades  all 
kinds  of  small  grains.  The  firm  also  make 
double  warehouse  mills  and  small  farm  mills. 


This  ailment  can  be  cured  easily  in  i 
the  following  way:  Take  a  very  small,  (j 
Rtiff  wire;  double  it  together,  have  a  4 
loop  at  the  end  three  quarters  of  an  1| 
inch  long  and  from  oue-eighth  to  three-  A 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  across  the  open-  Ij 
ing;  twist  the  wire  together  above  the  \i 
loop  to  stiffen  it.  The  whole  should  be  ft 
or  five  inches  long;  the  lower  end  V\ 
of  the  loop  should  be  pinched  to  gether  ft 
tight  at  the  point;  catch  the  chick ;  dip  V' 

the  loop  in  kerosene  oil;  Insert  it  in  ft 
the  wind  pipe;  p»ss  it  down  gently  1! 
until  it  reaches  the  small  opening  into  W 
the  lungs,  then  turn  the  wire  slowly  on  W 
drawiug  it  out,  and  the  worms  will  get  k( 
fastened  in  the  lower  end  of  the  loop  ^ 
and  be  brought  out.  Dipping  the  lot  p  Ffg'  £0?‘ 
in  this  oil  serves  two  purposes — or.e,  to  make 
the  worms  loosen  their  hold;  and,  the  other, 
it  will  cause  the  chicks  to  throw  out  the 
bloody  muscus  from  the  throat.  The  contri¬ 
vance  is  illustrated  at  Fig.  303.  w.  N. 


AN  ARTIFICIAL  NURSE, 


Dr.  L.  F.  Lock®  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  deserves 
credit  for  the  introduction  of  an  artificial 
foster  mother  that  may  sometimes  be  found 
very  useful  to  the  owners  of  a  litter  of  young 
pigs.  There  is  no  other  domestic  animal  so 
prolific  as  the  sow  or  whose  numerous  pro- 
gency  is  so  valuable,  or  at  the  same  time  is 
subject  to  so  many  accidents  and  misadven¬ 
tures.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  cannibal 
propensities  of  the  sow;  difficult  parturition; 
absence  of  milk  and  the  various  disorders 
which  affect  animals  at  or  after  the  birth  of 
their  young.  Each  one  of  these  mishaps  in¬ 
volves  th*-  loss  of  the  litter  unless  some  resource 
is  at  hand  to  avoid  or  prevent  it.  An  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  saving  the  youDg  pigs  is  this 
device  of  Dr,  Locke  which  is  illustrated  on 
this  page.  It  is  a  very  simple  affair:  a  tin 
pail  having  several  small  spouts  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  upon  e-cb  spout  on  India  rubber 
nipple.  All  that  is  required  to  use  this,  is  to 
put  the  young  animal’s  mouth  to  the  nipple 
and  let  it  suck,  when  after  once  drawing  its 
food  from  it,  it  is  sufficiently  educated  to 
need  no  more  lessons.  The  same  device  will 
be  invaluable  to  the  farmer  who  makes  a 
business  of  rearing  early  lambs,  for  there  is 
frequently  some  unfortunate  young  creature 
which  is  deprived  of  its  maternal  support  at 
the  most  critical  portion  of  its  early  life,  and 
again,  as  the  writer,  in  his  experience  of  this 
busiuess,  has  often  found  the  help  afforded  by 
a  small  quantity  of  new  cow’s  milk  will  hasten 
the  growth  of  a  young  lamb  in  a  remarkable 
way.  One  precaution  in  its  use  may  be  required 
which  is, not  to  overfeed  these  young  creatures. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  milk,  warm  from 
the  cow  or  warmed  even  a  little  more,  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  it  is  better  to  give  as  small  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  one  ounce  at  a  time,  eight  timesa  day, 
than  four  ounces  at  a  time,  twice.  A  little 
and  often  is  the  rule  and  a  young  child  would 
be  delighted  to  take  charge  of  tbe  feeding  and 
would  be  quite  capable  of  doing  it  if  the  pail 
is  replenished  by  a  competent  older  person. 
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Artificial  JSukse.— Fig.  304. 


in  tbe  nurseries  as  well  as  In  tbe  orchard.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  the  soft,  green  bark  and 
for  three  years  the  larvae  are  busy  in  their 
silent  work  of  destruction.  Not  one  tree  in  a 
hundred  can  be  raised  to  bearing  size  and  age 
in  thi*  locality,  unless  tbe  borers  are  cleaned 
out  every  year.  It  is  not  an  uucommon  thing 
to  find  a  tree  from  two  to  four  Inches  through, 
completely  girdled  just  under  ground,  so  that 
a  slight  wind  blows  it  over.  I  dissolved  pot¬ 
ash  in  water  and  with  a  large  watering  pot  I 
poured  it  around  the  roots  and  upon  the  body 
of  about  200  trees,  young  and  old,  in  May. 
The  solution  was  so  strong  that  it  killed  all  the 
grass  and  leaves  it  touched,  but  d  id  not  hurt 
Ihe  trees,  and  it  makes  them  look  green  and 
healthy.  After  contemplating  the  works  of 
the  Round-headed  Borer  with  a  knife  and 
crooked  wire,  I  think  I  can  see  innocence 
perched  upon  the  brow  of  the  flat- headed  grub 
and  i  feel  like  defending  him  from  all  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  “bugologists.”  G.  w. 

REMARKS  BY  PROP.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

On  this  article  I  would  make  the  following 


FUNGUS  ON  RASPBERRY  CANES, 


Some  time  since  a  subscriber,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Kneeland,  of  Haring,  Mich.,  sent  us  a  section 
of  raspberry  cane — variety  Davison’s  Thorn¬ 
less-bearing  a  species  of  fungus  growth,  a 
correct  representation  of  which  we  give  at 
Fig.  30S.  Of  this  fungus  there  is  as  yet  compara¬ 
tively  little  known.  In  the  Rural  of  Oct., 
15.  1881,  page  703,  will  be  found  a  short  article 
on  this  subject  giving  as  full  information  as 
could  be  obtained  at  the  time.  Mr.  Ellis  there 
pronounces  the  fungus  to  be  “  closely  allied 
to  the  production  known  as  Ascoohyta  Ruti 

I  S’ *  *  *  It  belongs  to  that  class 
of  productions  known  as  im¬ 
perfect  fungi,  being  probably 
the  first  stage  of  development 
in  the  growth  of  some  ascotny- 
cetous  fungus.”  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  may  quote  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Grove  Wright,  of 
Rock  Falls,  III,  Concerning  the 
fungus  he  says: 

“It  first  appears  on  the  young 
canes  in  the  form  of  small, 
rusty  patches  which  grow 
larger  during  tbe  Summer,  but 
cea-e  their  growth  with  the 
maturity  of  the  plai  t,  I  men¬ 
tion  this  fact  to  correct  the  mis¬ 
take  of  some  who  attribute  this 
disease  and  its  results  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  cold  Winter.  A  little 
observation  will  convince  any 
one  that  the  canes  which  ere 
free  from  these  rusty  patches 
this  Summer  will  be  free  from 
the  “  blight"  ne?  t  season.  The 
bark  dies  under  thece  patches 
of  rust  nud  in  the  Winter  the 
wood  dries  and  sometimes 
cracks  open  so  that  a  eareles- 
observer  would,  very  likely, 
conclude  that  the  col>1  weather 
really  did  the  mischief.  Next 
Bummer  most  of  these  diseased 
caues  will  bloom  and  give  the 
promise  of  an  abundant  crop, 
but  the  fruit  will  dry  up  from 
want  of  sufficient  nourishment 
and  the  crops  wil  1  be  u  failure." 

Mr.  E.  Williams,  of  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.  says,  “  If  we  knew 
that  this  fungus  always  main¬ 
tained  the  characteristic  ap- 

Fig.  303. 

pearance  so  we  could  always 


GRUBS  AND  BORERS, 


It  would  seem  that  the  harmlessness  of  the 
manure  grub  was  shown  in  the  Rural  of 
July  20,  so  as  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
doubt  with  nil  who  read  it;  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  the  Rural  readers  who  would  be 
afraid  to  use  manure  infested  with  grubs  on 
ground  for  strawberries,  for  fear  the  grub 
would  change  his  diet  from  decayed  veget¬ 
able  matter  to  green  roots.  I  have  tried  to 
show  one  of  my  neighbors  that  tbe  straw  berry 
grub  is  a  three-year  grub  and  scarcely  related 
to  the  manure  grub,  which  takes  wings  in  less 
than  six  months,  but  he  thinks  the  manure 


There  is  no  other  imp^ment  more  needed 
on  tbe  farm  to-day  than  a  potato-digger  that 
is  constructed  to  do  thorough  work ;  none  that 
will  save  more  labor  and  time 


mmi 


Cultivation.— Dr.  Sturtevant's  Bulletin, 
No.  5,  is  before  us:  “ThatcuItivation,”itsays, 
“by  forming  a  loose  soil  upon  the  surface 
which  acts  a*  a  mulch,  conserves  the  water  to 
the  soil  is  a  fact  which  is  well  established,  and 
should  be  more  commonly  appreciated.  For 
the  purpose  of  offering  numerical  values 
which  shall  exuress  the  influence  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  we  have  tried  the  following  experiment: 
Oak  boxes  of  one  cubic  foot  capacity  were 
madeof  half  '-b  c,uff  and  »borouyhly  soaked 
with  oil.  The  G  it  >ms  being  removed,  the 
frame  was  forced  down  into  the  earth  iu  the 
corn-field  and  (lie  bottoms  afterwards  put  iu 
position.  We  thus  had  a  foot  cube  of  soil  in 
its  natural  position.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
in  one  box  was  left  undisturbed,  while  the 
surfaces  of  two  boxps  were  kept  cultivated. 


wm 
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recognize  it  and  confine  its  ravages  to 


The  Racine  Warehouse  Mill.— Fig.  3u5. 


By  weighing  these  boxes  the  gain  or  loss  in 


one  species  of  plants,  it  would  be  a  point 
gained;  but  from  my  observation  l  am  quite  j 
firmly  convinced  that  raspberries  of  the 
Antwerp  class  contiguous  to  the  diseused 
Black-caps  will  become  affected  and  as  se¬ 
riously  injured  by  the  spreading  of  this  fun¬ 
gus,  but  it  shows  or  develops  iu  such  a  differ¬ 
ent  form  or  appearance  as  not  to  appear  like 
the  same  disease,  but  this  subject  is  so  subtle 
and  intricate  and  has  been  so  little  studied 
e.en  by  specialists  that  we  know  positively 
but  little  about  it.  ” 


grub  would  be  longer-lived  if  he  had  more 
healthful  food.  So  it  is  in  regard  to  the  flat¬ 
headed  appb  tree  borer,  because  he  is  found 
under  the  bark  of  trees  which  were  healthy  in 
the  Spring,  he  gets  the  reputatiou  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  trees.  Even  those  who  claim  to  be  en¬ 
tomologists  often  speak  of  it  as  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  apple  and  maple  trees  the  first  Sum¬ 
mer  after  planting.  Now,  if  this  flat  headed 
borer  will  eat  the  bark  or  sap  wood  of  green, 
healthy  trees,  why  is  he  never  found  in  the 


comments:  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
grub  most  commonly  found  in  manure  heaps 
is,  as  a  rule,  harmless  to  growing  vegetation. 
It  is  the  larva  of  Ligyrus  relictus  (Say)  and 
is  believed  to  go  through  its  transformations 
to  tbe  beetle  form  iu  one  year.  Several  other 
somewhat  similar  grubs,  however,  are  quite 
injurious  to  strawberry  roots,  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  prevail  most  where  such  beds  are  enriched 
by  manure.  Among  such  are  the  common 
white  grub  (larvae  of  Lachuosterna  fusts) 


weight  is  assumed  to  measure  the  evaporation 
which  has  taken  place  from  each.  From  July 
2fith  to  Aug.  1st,  six  days,  the  cultivated  soil 
evaporated  at  the  rate  of  606  gallons  per  acre 
less  than  the  undisturbed  soil,  or  less  151  gal¬ 
lons  daily  per  acre.  From  August  1st  to 
August  10th,  nine  days,  the  cultivated  soil 
evaporated  2,8(17  gallons  per  acre  less  than  did 
the  undisturbed  soil,  or  less  2«3  gallons  daily 
per  acre.  During  the  whole  period  from 
July  26th  to  August  10th,  fifteen  days,  the 
saving  of  water  effected  through  cultivation 
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figured  up  212  gallons  daily  per  acre,  or,  ex¬ 
pressing  theso  facts  in  another  form,  the  un¬ 
disturbed  soil  lost  per  acre,  from  July  26th  to 
August  10th,  4,243  gallons,  the  cultivated  soil 
1,060  gallons. 

“In  calculating  our  results  to  the  acre  by 
multiplying  the  evaporation  which  has  taken 
place  from  a  square  foot  of  surface  by  48,560, 
the  unavoidable  errors  are  correspondingly 
multiplied,  and  while  duplicate  series  can 
never  be  expected  to  give  precisely  the  same 
numerical  results,  yet  the  one  fact  becomes 
unquestionable,  that  through  cultivation  we 
are  enabled  to  conserve  to  the  soil  a  large 
amount  of  water  during  a  drouth.  Indeed, 
observation  through  extended  periods  of 
drouth,  also  plainly  shows  the  superiority  of 
fields  that  have  been  well  cultivated  over 
those  where  cultivation  has  been  neglected.” 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this  at  all.  But  it  is  not 
so  plain  to  us  from  the  above  experiments, 
which  we  do  not  understand  in  tbeir  details, 
that  stirring  the  soil  “  actsas  a  mulch.”  How 
much  is  the  surface  soil  broken  up  ?  If  the 
surface  soil  is  powdered  “  as  fino  as  ashes,” 
how  then  i  Is  it  the  same  in  sandy  as  in 
clayey  soils  ?  Was  the  surface  soil  of  the 
cubes  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  soil  ?  If 
so  the  water  would  run  off  of  the  uncultivated 
box,  &c.,  &c.  Nodmbt  Dr.  S.  will  later  give 
U3  a  fuller  account.  These  bulletins  are  merely 
a  record  of  progress. 

Pricks  ok  Commercial  Fertilizer?.— 
From  Prof.  Johnson's  Bulletin  No.  71  we 
make  the  following  important  selections.  All 
farmers  who  have  occasion  to  purchase  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers  should  read  them  under¬ 
stand^  ely: 

The  Norfolk  Fertilizer,  made  by  Styron 
Whitehurst  &  Co.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ground  oyster  shells  and  slaked  lime 
with  some  15  per  cent,  of  “  kainite  ”  or  similar 
low  grade  “potash-salts”  or  the  equivalent. 
Its  fertilizing  and  commercial  values  are 
about  those  of  leached  ashes.  The  farmer 
can  scarcely  afford  to  pay  more  than  17  to  $8 
per  ton  for  it,  according  to  Prof,  Johnson’s 
analysis,  while  the  price  quoted  to  the  station 
was  $30  per  ton. 

Here  we  have  a  very  bad  case  exoosed : 

811.  “Saltpeter.”  Sold  by  Martin  Hunger- 
ford,  Gaylordsville,  Ct.  Sampled  and  sent 
June  19,  by  G.  N.  Woodruff,  Sherman.  No 
printed  analysis  or  statement  of  composition 


was  attached  to  the  barrels  or  accompanied 
the  goods,  which  were  sold  under  verbal 
guarantee  that  they  contained  95  per  cent, 
saltpeter. 

812.  “  Saltpeter.”  Sold  by  M.  L.  Hunger- 
ford,  Gaylord’s  Bridge,  Ct.  Sampled  and 
sent  June  20tb,  by  A.  G.  Barnes,  New  Mil¬ 
ford.  No  guarantee  upon  the  barrel.  Stated 
to  be  pure  saltpeter,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  powder. 

813  “Saltpeter.”  Sampled  end  sent  June 
19th,  by  H.  T.  Haviland,  Sherman,  Ct. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  811,  812  and 
813  were  reported  to  Messrs.  Woodruff,  Barnes 
and  Haviland  June  30th.  In  a  few  days  efter 
came  to  hand— 

819.  “  Saltpeter.”  Sold  by  H.  L.  Hunger- 
ford.  Sampled  and  sent  July  3d,  by  Geo.  G. 
Hungerford,  Gaylordsville,  Ct.  “  Nsme  and 
address  of  manufacturer  not  known.” 

ANALYSES. 


811 

812 

813 

819 

Sodium  nitrate  (soda- 
saitrw-ter)  . 

37  89 

83.57 

43  23 

41  22 

Potassium  nltra'e  (pot- 
ash-salti  eler)  - 

nore 

none 

none 

*o 

CD 

to 

Sodium  chloride  (com¬ 
mon  BSltl  . 

62  80 

65  05 

55.51 

29  33 

Moisture  and  undeter¬ 
mined  matters . 

1  88 

1  26 

.63 

100  69 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

Nitrogen  In  saltpeter  . 

6.24 

5  53 

7.12 

10.76 

Chloride,  In  common 
salt . 

38.11 

39.47 

37.70 

17.83 

Potash . . 

none 

none 

roue 

13.38 

Commercial  value  cf 
r  Drogen  per  Ton. . . 

$32  45 

28.75 

37.02 

55.95 

Commereif]  value  of 
potash  per  ton  ..  .. 
Commercial  value  of 
com’n  salt  per  ton . . 

$6  70 

7.00 

6.00 

18.73 

3.25 

$39.15 

85  75 

43.02 

77.93 

Cost  p°r  ton  (GJt  cents 

per  lb.) . $131.00  $130.(0  n’t  st’ed  $139.00 

These  samples  show  that  the  material  sent 
from  Sherman  and  New  Milford,  as  “pure 
saltpeter,  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  powder.”  was  a  variable  mixture  of  soda- 
saltpeter  (Chili  saltpeter)  with  common  salt, 
the  latter  predominating,  and  contained  no 
potash  at  all,  while  such  saltpeter  as  is  used 
in  making  gunpowder,  contains  46.6  per  cent, 
of  potash.  Pure  potash  saltpeter  by  the  Sta¬ 
tion  valuation  for  1882  has  an  estimated  value 
of  $136.00  per  ton.  These  “saltpeters"  are 
worth  commercially  but  $43,  $39  and  $35.75 
respectively,  and  not  only  are  destitute  of 


potash,  an  essential  ingredient  of  that  salt¬ 
peter  which  it-  is  claimed  they  were  repre¬ 
sented  to  be,  but  they  contain  55  to  65  per 
cent,  of  common  salt,  which  is  not,  in  genera], 
a  benefit  to  land  or  crops,  even  when  applied 
cautiously  and  in  small  quantity,  and  is  often 
an  injury,  especially  on  tobacco,  the  burning 
quality  of  which  it  is  believed  to  impair  very 
seriously. 

The  fourth  sample  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  potash-saltpeter  and  has  about 
double  the  money-worth  of  the  others,  yet 
nearly  30  per  cent,  of  it  is  common  salt,  ami 
its  cost  exceeds  its  value  by  more  than  fifty 
dollo  vs  per  ton.  [  I’he  italics  are  ours.  ] 

SUPERPHOSPHATES  AND  SPECIAL  MANURES. 

767.  Mapes’  Tobacco  Manure  (for  use  with 
stems).  From  stock  of  P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons 
Middlefield.  Sampled  and  sent  by  J.  M. 
Hubbard,  Middletown. 

787.  Mapes’  Tobacco  Manure  (foi  use  with 
stems). 

73S.  Mapes’  Tobacco  Manure.  Con.  Brand. 

The  last  two  samples  were  from  the  Mapes’ 
Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co’s  branch  store 
at  Hartford,  and  were  taken  and  sent  by  C. 
H.  Pease,  South  Windsor. 

780.  Baker’s  Complete  Tobacco  Manure. 

782.  Baker’s  Complete  Corn  Manure. 

The  last  two  samples  were  manufactured  by 
H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  215  Pearl  st.,  N.  Y.,  and 
taken  from  the  stock  of  Olds  &  Whipple, 
Har’ford,  by  Olin  Wheeler,  Buckland. 

789.  Mapes’  Corn  Manure.  From  Mapes  F. 
&  P.  G  Co’s  branch  store,  Hartford.  Sampled 
by  C.  H.  Pease,  South  Windsor. 

815.  Mapes’  Corn  Manure. 

S14.  Mapes’ Potato  Manure. 

816.  Mapes’  Orange  Tree  Manure, 

The  last  three  samples  are  from  the  stock 
of  P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons,  Middlefield.  Sampled 
and  sent  by  P.  M.  Augur, 

805.  Baker’s  A.  A.  Ammoniated  Superphos¬ 
phate.  From  stock  of  Wilcox  &  Judd,  Bris¬ 
tol.  Sampled  by  the  Station  Agent. 

803.  Preston  &  Sons’  Ammoniated  Bone 
Superphosphate.  Made  by  Preston  &  Sons, 
Greenpoinb,  N.  Y  From  stock  of  E.  M. 
Pierce  &  Co.  Plainville.  Sampled  by  the 
Station  Agent. 

808.  Americus  Ammoniated  Bone  Super¬ 
phosphate.  Made  by  Williams,  Clark  &  Co., 
109  Pearl  st.,  New  York.  Sampled  by  Station 
Agent  from  stock  of  O.  F.  Strunz,  Bristol. 


Peas — The  Bulletin  continues:  The  peas 
were  planted  on  April  4th,  5th,  and  May  6tb, 
at  the  same  depth,  and  mostly  under  uniform 
conditions.  The  period  required  for  germina 
tion  varied  with  the  temperature  of  the  soil, 
or,  in  other  words,  with  the  earliness  of  plant¬ 
ing;  those  planted  on  April  4th  and  5th  re¬ 
quiring  for  vegetation  from  23  to  35  days, 
while  others  planted  upon  May  6th  required 
from  12  to  14  days.  The  time  betwee.i  plant¬ 
ing  and  bloom  varied  from  40  to  57  days  for 
the  later  plantings  and  from  63  to  64  from  the 
earlier  plantings.  The  earlier  plantings  were 
at  edible  maturity  in  from  77  to  80  days,  all 
being  of  early  varieties.  The  latter  plantings 
arrived  at  edible  maturity  54  to  84  days,  all 
being  of  early  varieties.  The  period  of  ripen 
iog  for  the  seeds  has  varied  from  74  to  109 
days  from  planting.  In  point  of  earliness, 
Laxton’s  Earliest  of  All  was  first  of  31  varie¬ 
ties  tested.  It  was  planted  May  6th,  vege- 
gated  May  20th,  blossomed  June  15th,  and 
was  at  edible  maturity  June  29th. 

Thorburn’s  First  and  Best,  Early  Alpha, 
Daniel  O’Rourke  and  Philadelphia  Extra 
Early  were  ready  for  table  June  30th,  and 
one  day  later  came  American  Wonder,  Pre¬ 
mium  Gem,  McLean's  Little  Gem,  Kentish 
Invicta  and  William  the  First. 

The  most  dwarfed  variety  was  American 
Wonder,  the  foliage  of  which  grew  only  from 
8  to  10  inches  high.  The  most  prolific  variety 
was  Hair’s  Dwarf  Green  Marrow:  the  product 
of  ten  plants  taken  in  order  in  the  row  showed 
an  average  of  33  pods  to  the  plant.  Next  in 
pointof  prolificacy  came  British  Queen,  which 
yielded  an  average  of  29  pods  oc  10  consec¬ 
utive  plants,  and  next  was  Extra  Early  Tom 
Thumb,  which  bore  an  average  of  24  pods. 
The  varieties  bearing  longest  pods  are  Lax- 
ton’s  Marvel  and  Culverwell’s  Telegraph.  The 
best  pods  of  these  measure  4  inches  in  length 
and  contain  9  or  10  peas.  The  latest  variety 
was  the  Tall  Gray  Sugar,  which,  planted 
May  6,  vegetated  in  12  days,  bloomed  in  55 
days,  was  edible  at  75  days,  and  still,  August 
12,  has  a  few  pods  which  would  answer  for 
the  table.  Per  contra:  Laxton’s  Earliest  of 
All,  planted  May  6,  vegetated  in  14  days, 
bloomed  in  40  days,  was  at  edible  maturity  in 
54  days,  and  gave  ripe  pods  in  74  days  from 


planting.  Our  trial  tests  included  four  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Sugar  or  “edible  pod”  peas.  The 
pods  picked  when  quite  young,  and  cooked  in 
the  same  manner  as  string  beans,  made  a  pal¬ 
atable  dish.  The  flavor  is  neither  like  that  of 
the  ordinary  pea  nor  beau,  and  is,  perhaps, 
slightly  inferior  to  both,  but  as  forming  a 
variety  they  are  quite  acceptable.” 


Cabbage. — “  The  earliest  varieties  of  cab¬ 
bage  out  of  a  list  of  29  sorts  were  Early  Ox- 
heart  and  Nonpareil.  These  were  planted  in 
the  cold-frame  April  8th,  vegetated  April 
18th,  were  transplanted  May  26th,  and  sam¬ 
ples  were  in  eating  condition  on  July  26th. 
About  two  days  later  came  Vilmnrin’s  Early 
Flat  Dutch,  and  Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch. 
Early  Ulm  Savoy,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
and  Early  Winnigstadt,  were  fit  for  the  table 
August  1st.  The  finest  heads  thus  far  are 
from  Vilmorin’6  Early  Flat  Dutch.” 

Tomatoes. — “The  Mayflower  Tomato  is  a 
very  promising  new  variety.  Planted  in  the 
hotbed  April  7tb,  vegetated  April  12th, 
transplanted  into  garden  May  29th,  it  blos¬ 
somed  on  June  16  and  furnished  ripe  fruit 
August  8tb,  two  days  before  the  Early  Acme. 
These  fruits  measure  three  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Early 
Acme,  and  they  are  nearly  or  quite  as  smooth 
as  this  variety.  The  plants  are  very  product¬ 
ive.” 

The  Rural  has  the  Mayflower  among  the 
kinds  of  tomatoes  it  is  testing,  and  our  readers 
will  in  due  time  have  the  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  the  two  reports. 

Book- farmers.— Listen  to  Major  Alvord  in 
the  Christian  Union.  He  puts  it  well:  “The 
farmer  must  apply  to  himself,  and  to  the  son 
or  sons  to  succeed  him,  a  standard  similar  to 
that  by  which  be  measures  the  qualifications 
of  his  doctor  and  his  minister.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  farmers  are  so  slow  in  doing  this. 
No  one  ever  heard  of  a  pbysieiau  fresh  from 
his  schools  and  books  being  sneered  at  as  a 
“book-doctor.”  On  the  contrary,  all  doctors 
without  a  complement  of  book  learning, 
scientific  training,  are  shunned,  and  denomi¬ 
nated  “quacks.”  Yet  very  recently  it  was 
common  for  farmers  of  the  olden  style  to  look 
with  pity,  if  not  suspicion,  upon  those  who 
studied  agriculture  as  a  science  and  undertook 
its  practice  with  a  progressive  spirit,  and  to 
call  such  ‘  book- farmers.”  Happily  such 
errors  are  passing  away:  book- farmers,  well- 
educated  farmers,  are  makiug  themselves  felt, 
winning  res[  ect  and  finding  an  appreciation 
of  their  enterprise.  Let  us  hope  the  time  is 
not  dis’ant  when  book-farmers,  in  the  best 
sense,  shall  be  in  the  majority.  Then,  per¬ 
haps,  “quacks”  will  be  found  in  farming. 
The  fact  is,  at  present,  quack  farmers  are  too 
plenty  and  book-farmers  too  few.” 


Education  in  Business  Life  is  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  in  the  same  paper: 
the  great  thing  to  do  for  the  boy  entering 
business  life,  he  says,  is  to  throw  him  into 
something;  be  should  not  be  particular  what, 
so  that  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  begin,  and 
make  him  understand  that  he  is  to  make  his 
way  from  that  point.  If  the  place  is  not  good 
enough,  if  the  pay  is  uot  big  enough,  if  there 
is  anything  about  it  that  he  wants  better,  let 
him  do  what  he  can  do  there,  let  him  make  a 
record  there,  and  qualify  himself  for  some¬ 
thing  better.  If  be  waits  till  he  gets  some¬ 
thing  to  fit  him,  and  lives  long  enough,  he 
will  live  longer  than  two  Methuselahs.  Mr. 
Valentine  would  not  greatly  care  whether  he 
began  in  a  village  store  or  in  a  city  store. 


Potato  Tests  — Mr.  Hans  Buschbauer  of 
Wisconsin  makes  the  following  report  of 
potato  tests  to  the  Husbandman.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  he  stated  how  far  the 
hills  aud  rows  were  apart.  The  object  he  had 
in  view  was  to  ascertain  the  amouut  of  plaut- 
ing-material  requisite  to  reach  satisfactory 
results.  For  this  end,  he  planted  in  his  garden 
ten  rows  of  potatoes,  each  row  coui-isting  of 
ten  hills.  The  potatoes  (Early  Obios)  were 
planted  April  26th.  The  harvesting  took 
place  August  18th.  The  product  oE  each  row 
was  accurately  weighed.  Here  is  the  result: 

1st  Row— One  eye  In  each  hill. 

Product — 10  pounds  of  weU  developed  potatoes. 

2d  Row— Two  eyes  in  each  hill. 

Product— 55  pounds  of  lutiers,  rather  mixed  as  to 
size. 

3d  Row— Three  eyes  In  each  hill. 

Product— 56  pou  .ds  of  mixed  size,  many  small  ones. 

4th  Row-Seed  end  of  medium  potato. 
Products— 63  pounds,  very  few  small  tubers,  mostly 
large. 

5tli  Row— Butt  end  of  medium  potato. 
Product— 51  pounds;  few  large  t  ubers,  mostly  small* 

6th  Row— One  small  potato. 

Product— 60  pounds;  mixed  as  to  size,  many  small 
ones. 

7th  Row— One  potato  of  medium  size. 
Product— 73  pounds.,  tubers  very  Ane  and  large,  few 
smull  ones. 

8th  Row— One  large  potato. 

Product— 102  pounds  of  uuiformly  large  size. 

Ou  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement 
he  says  you  can  rely.  It  would  seem  from 
the  above  experiment  that  the  more  eyes  in 


the  piece,  the  smal’er  the  potatoes  of  the  yield 
Why  iben  when  half  a-dnzen  or  more  eyes  are 
planted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “large  potato,’ 
should  the  yield  give  the  greatest,  number  of 
potatoes  of  "unifoimly  large  size*” 

According  to  trustworthy  reports  in  the 
London  Ag.  Gazette  the  average  tramp  re¬ 
ceives  as  the  wages  of  his  profession  from  2s. 
to  2s.  6tZ.  a  day,  with  broken  victuals  quite 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance.  The  vagrant 
in  many  districts  earns  more  by  an  idle  and 
vicious  life  than  the  honest  laborer  by  useful 
industry.  There  is  evidence  both  as  to  the 
idleness  and  the  vice.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
writes  from  Northumberland:— “In  this  pas¬ 
toral  district  of  Northumberland  vagrancy 
has  become  an  intolerable  grievance,  so  that 
when  the  men  are  out  on  the  farm  the  women 
often  lock  themselves  up,  or  keep  loaded  guns 
at  hand,  as  a  protection  against  the  intrusions 
of  tramps.” 

For  several  years  after  a  writer  in  the 
Practical  Farmer  began  raising  wheat  he 
could  not  get  the  yield  higher  than  23  bushels 
per  acre,  although  the  land  was  rich  enough 
to  raise  large  crops  of  grass,  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes.  The  wheat  was  top  dressed  with  rotten 
manure,  but  still  the  yield  was  no  greater. 
Then  the  two-horse  sulky  cultivators  came 
around.  He  bought  one  an  1  used  it  freely  in 
connection  with  the  harrow  and  roller,  and 
the  next  year,  without  any  manure,  his  wheat 
yield  jumped  up  10  bushels  per  acre. 


FINALLY. 


The  Herald  says  that  homoupathic  physi¬ 
cians  are  called  “Phoit-horns”  in  Indiana _ 

The  New  York  Times  says,  and  truthfully 
too  we  believe,  that  Jay  Gould  has  become 
rich  by  the  use  of  methods  not  essentially  dis¬ 
similar  to  those  which  land  bumbler  adven¬ 
turers  in  the  penitentiary . 

“Mu.  Gould’s  ambitions  are  as  colossal  as 
his  possessions.  To  satb-fy  them  he  will  pay 
any  price  needed  to  purchase  whatever  or 
whomever  can  be  bought  on  the  bench,  in  the 
Legislature,  in  the  press  or  in  the  party  con¬ 
vention.” . 

THE  GLORIES  OF  SWEET  CORN. 

’Mong  vegyt’bles  do  tu’zlp  hez  a  pow’ful  lot  ob 
Iren's; 

Do  happiness  of  himd'eds  on  the  common  'tatah 
'pends; 

De  carrot  er  a  han'some  root,  but,  slio’  oz  yo'  er 
bawn, 

Dar's  nufflu  at  dls  time  ob  yeah  ter  ekll  sugah  cawn 
ChoruB-0  sweet  cawn!  O  sugah  cawn! 

Wat  mo'  kin  yo’  d*'sl«h! 

Jls'  bile  hit  wld  de  sliucks  on, 

Er  roast  hit  by  de  fluh! 

De  beet  er  r*  dan’  full  ob  Juice— de  pa'snlp  makes 
good  stew; 

De  reddltsh  relishes  wld  bread- ter  mat  tali  sass  doz 
too: 

De  green  eoweumbah  ’ll  cut  yo’  off,  In  ehll’hood  er  in 
prime — 

But  sugah  cawn  'll  make  yo’  fat.  HI!  golly!  hit’s 
serbllme! 

De  cabbage  an’ de  summah  squash,  de  strin?-bean 
an’  ne  pea, 

All  An’  de  table,  col'  er  hot,  ’twlxt  brekfus’tlme  an 
tea; 

But  cl’ar  de  bo'd  ob  all  slch  truck -de  cawn  er  w’at 
I  take; 

Hit  knocks  de 'tleeinent  out  ob  eben  pud’u,  pie  cr 
cake! 

—[Albany  Argus. 


(l'vcnjuil)rvc. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Champaign,  Champaign  Co.,  August 81  — 
We  are  having  here  rain,  rain,  rain,  and  not 
a  hot  day  or  an  exceptionally  warm  night  for 
the  whole  Summer.  Com,  although  there  have 
been  124dajs  since  it  was  seeded,  has  only 
reached  the  roasting  ear  stage,  and  requires 
from  t«o  to  three  wet ks of  dry  weather  and 
no  hard  frost  to  mature  In.  B.  F.  j. 

Mt.  Palatine,  Putnam  Co. — Corn  about  a 
month  behind  time;  if  frost  holds  off  for  39  or 
40  days,  some  fields  will  turn  out  well;  other 
fields  no  amount  of  warm  weather  can  help. 
Oats  are  turning  out  from  one- half  to  three- 
fifths  of  a  full  crop.  c.  G. 

Indiana. 

Terre  Haute,  Vigo  Co.,  Aug.  38. — The 
Fair  Number  is  a  fair  number!  The  pros¬ 
pective  Seed  Distribution  promises  to  be  very 
valuable — valuable  to  your  subscribers  and 
indirectly  to  the  publishers  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  I  know  of.  Do  not  set  this 
down  to  a  disposition  to  flutter  or  because  of 
an  axe  to  grind.  Nothing  of  the  sort;  when 
see  a  good  thing  I  like  to  say  ho.  You  havt 
in  the  list  a  new  melon.  This  is  a  famous 
place  for  melons  and  I  take  much  interest  in 
them,  introducing  the  best  to  be  had  as  fast 
as  I  learn  of  them.  Y<  ur  description  of  the 
melon  coincides  with  the  Icing  Melon,  a  va¬ 
riety  introduced  by  Landreth  and  sold  now  by 
I  myself  for  several  years— tout  is,  if  by  w  hite 
J  skin  you  mean  a  very  pale  green.  This  is  the 
best  melon  I  have  ever  seen,  aud  thousands 
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SEPT  iS 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


are  being  brought  into  market  every  day.  It 
is  the  best  for  home  market,  but  t  no  thin  and 
tender  in  rind  to  ship  long  distances.  There 
are  two  colors — dark  green  and  very  light 
green,  almost  white;  other  qualities  the  same. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  Icing  you  would  do 
well  to  look  into  it.  The  New  York  seedsmen 
do  not  sell  it.  You  could  get  a  sample  of 
Landreth — if  you  fail  and  want  one  here  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  one,  as  by  careful 
packing  it  might  reach  you  in  good  order. — 
[Thanks.  Ours  is  not  the  Icing. — Eds.]  Sat¬ 
urday  a  customer  brought  in  a  load  of  Nut¬ 
meg  melons.  I  weighed  some  of  them:  one 
weighed  12}.{  pounds  and  another  15  6 16 
pounds.  I  asked  on  what  soil  they  were 
grown.  “  On  gravel,”  said  he.  The  season 
has  been  w»et  and  suited  to  such  a  soil.  .t.  l.  f. 

New  Hampshire. 

Pittsfield,  Merrimack  Co.,  Aug.  20. — One 
of  the  severest  droughts  ever  experienced  is 
prevailing.  Little  rain  since  since  July  5. 
The  hay  crop  was  3fi  per  ceut.  more  than  that 
of  1881,  four  per  cent,  more  than  the  average 
for  the  preceding  14  years.  The  corn  crop 
will  be  less  than  half  the  average  and  a  total 
failure  in  many  fields.  Early  potatoes  fair, 
late  ones  a  failure.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley 
are  fair.  A  good  but  not  large  crop  of  apples; 
few  pears,  no  peaches;  giapes  less  than  the 
average.  Garden  truck  all  drying  up.  Brooks 
drying  unprecedentedly.  Wells  holding  out 
nicely.  I.  k.  d. 

PcniiNylvania. 

Derby  Church,  Dauphin  Co.,  Sept.  3.— 
We  have  harvested  one  of  the  best  wheat 
crops  that  we  have  raised  for  some  time.  Oats 
were  tolerably  good  and  rye  excellent.  Corn 
that  was  planted  early  suffered  somewhat 
on  account  of  drought.  On  August  26  we  had 
a  very  nice  rain,  which  brings  out  late  corn 
first  rate.  Hay  crop  abundant.  Potatoes  also 
yield  largely.  b.  e.  b. 

Wisconsin. 

Delevan,  Walworth  Co.,  Aug,  28.— Field 
corn  is  ripening  fast;  the  most  forward  pieces 
are  now  in  roasting  ear.  So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  there  seems  this  year  very  little 
corn  smut.  The  potato  crop  and  yield,  aside 
from  some  appearances  of  rot,  are  fine, 
although  the  potato  bugs  are  making  a  ter¬ 
rific  onslaught  on  the  late  potatoes.  Apples 
continue  to  drop  so  that  1  see  no  prospect  of 
over  one-third  of  a  crop.  Not  a  ripe  water¬ 
melon  of  home  growth  have  I  beard  of  in  this 
section  and  but  very  few  ripe  tomatoes.  Of 
peaches,  of  course  imported,  I  have  seldom,  if 
ever  seen  so  poor  a  supply  in  the  Northwest, 
while,  as  we  hear,  the  Eastern  markets  are 
glutted.  Shame  on  the  railroad  management 
that  robs  both  producer aud  consumer!  Y.  k.  p. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Mt.  Palatine,  Putnam  Co.— The  Rural 
squash  may  be  a  little  gem,  but  I  have  vines 
over  10  feet  long  and  still  growing;  oue  squash 
is  flat  and  over  2%  inches  wide.  Of  the  ca- 
talpa  seeds  seven  grew;  largest  plant 27 inches 
high ;  length  of  leaf,  lOJS^ inches,  and  8X inches 
wide.  Rural  Dent  corn  made  large  growth, 
but  the  question  is,  will  it  get  ripe  ?  c.  G. 

Towlesville,  Steuben  Co.— The  Rural 
corn  that  came  up  is  looking  nice.  Part  of  it 
failed  to  come  up.  Washington  Oats  did  well; 
they  were  ripe  as  soon  as  the  two-rowed  bar¬ 
ley.  The  W.  E.  Potatoes  are  growing  finely. 
It  was  too  dry,  and  there  were  too  many 
bugs  last  year.  I  only  had  about  four  quarts 
then;  only  two  large  ones;  the  rest  quite 
small.  D.  D.  m. 

Indiana. 

Hall’s  Corners,  Allen  Co.,  Aug  26.— The 
Rural  seeds  have  done  w  ell  thus  far.  The  corn 
is  growing  finely,  but  something  destroyed  sev¬ 
eral  hills  of  the  Flint  corn;  one  is  very  flue. 
There  are  as  many  as  eight  to  ten  additional 
stalks  or  suckers  in  some  hills  for  each  ker¬ 
nel  planttd.  The  stalks  are  very  large.  I 
think  it  is  hard  to  beat  at  this  time,  but  it  is 
only  coming  into  roasiiog-ears.  w.  h.  h. 

New  H  auiptliirc, 

Rainey,  Clearfield  Co.,  Aug.  28.— Of  the 
Rural  Flint  corn  I  have  100  stalks,  very 
large  and  thrifty,  just  coming  into  silk,  and  I 
have  six  hollyhocks.  The  squash  the  bugs  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  wheat  I  kept  over  to  sow 
this  Fall.  c.  c.  B. 


«II)c  {Jhtmst. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Evrrv  querv  must  be  accompanied  by  the  came 
and  address  cf  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


ROAD  MAKING. 

T.  H.,  Lowell ,  Mich. — What  is  the  best 
way  to  make  a  piece  of  the  public  highway  a 
good  road?  For  nearly  20  rods  in  front  of  my 
house  the  road  is  nearly  level,  and  from  it  the 
ground  rises  sharply  on  both  sides,  and  the 


road- bed  is  mucky.  Plenty  of  fall  for  drain¬ 
age  can  be  obtained.  The  “district”  has 
kept  it  “turnpiked”  np  two  feet  or  more, 
so  that  in  Summer  and  dry  weather  my  reach 
is  good  road,  but  in  wet  weather  there  are 
nearly  two  feet  of  black  mud  from  fence  to 
fence.  We  have  plenty  of  stone  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  abundance  of 
gravel.  I  have  two  plans  for  “fixing”  it. 
One  is  to  make  the  road-bed  of  this  stone  and 
cover  it  with  the  gravel ;  the  other,  to  put  a 
tile  drain  about  two  feet  deep  under  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  road— which  would  be  the  better 
plan? 

Ans. — We  would  recommend  that  the  road¬ 
bed  be  first  thoroughly  drained.  This  will 
be  done  best  by  a  tile  drain  directly  beneath 
the  center  of  the  road,  and,  in  addition,  by 
making  the  road  of  the  usual  turnpiked 
form.  In  both  cases  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  ditches  are  so  made  that  the  water 
will  pass  off  freely.  Secondly,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  put  on  some  covering  that  will 
effectually  prevent  vehicles  from  cutting  up 
the  road.  We  do  not  believe  that  with  the 
soil  mentioned  the  road  can  be  made  good  by 
drainage  alone.  The  suggestion  of  paving 
with  cobble-stone  before  applying  gravel,  is 
a  good  one,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
cobble-stones  are  so  set  that  the  traffic  will 
not  loosen  them.  If  they  are  loose  the  ten¬ 
dency  will  be  for  the  gravel  to  work  beneath 
them,  and  they  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  be 
continually  in  the  way.  Coarse  and  sharp 
gravel  applied  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at 
suoh  season  of  the  year  that  it  will  get  packed 
before  the  road-bed  gets  soft,  will  make  an 
excellent  road  even  if  used  alone.  The 
method  suggested  cf  laying  tile  drains  be¬ 
neath  a  road  has  been  adopted  in  several  in¬ 
stances  on  prairie  roads  with  excellent  results, 
and,  considering  the  character  of  the  soil  in 
this  case,  we  believe  it  should  be  adopted  to 
secure  the  best  results.  Should  a  well-laid  tile 
drain  be  placed  beneath  the  center  of  the 
road,  the  readers  of  the  Rural  would  be  glad 
to  hear  if  it  did  or  did  not  give  satisfaction. 

EVERGREENS  FOR  TEXAS,  ETC. 

A.  C.,  Beeville,  Texas.  Which  are  the  best 
evergreens  to  plant  in  this  hot,  dry  country  ? 
2,  Where  can  I  get  some  rice  seed,  and  would 
it  be  likely  to  do  well  here  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  many  evergreens  that  will 
do  well  in  Texas,  providing  they  are  properly 
taken  care  of  while  they  are  ycuDg  and  until 
the v  start  fairly  into  vigorous  growth;  but 
even  the  evergreens  that  are  indigenous  to 
your  own  woods,  for  instance,  the  Wild 
Peach  (1'runusCaroliniana),  the  Triple-leaved 
Barberry  (Berberis  trifoliata),  and  the  Live 
Oaks  will  refuse  to  grow,  if  transplanted  into 
hot,  dry,  sandy,  aud  fully-exposed  to-sunsbine 
lands,  unless  you  give  them  encouragement 
in  the  way  of  a  little  good  soil  to  start  in,  a 
mulching  to  save  their  roots  from  the  scorch¬ 
ing  drought  and  a  good  soaking  of  water, 
now  and  again  in  prolonged  dry  weather;  and 
if  you  stick  in  a  few  Live  Oak  or  Cotton 
wood  or  other  conie-bandy  twigs  about  them 
to  partly  shelter  them  from  the  sunshine,  it 
will  do  them  a  deal  of  good.  Among  other 
good  evergreens  for  Texas  are  the  Upright  and 
Horizontal  Cypresses,  Chinese  or  Golden 
Arbor- vita1,  Pittosporum  Tobira,  Japanese 
Euonymus,  Japan  Quince,  Viburnum  odor- 
atissimum,  Magnolia grandiflora,  Pyraeantha, 
Tea  Plaut,  Oleander,  Nandina  domestica, 
Loquafc,  Cape  Jasmine,  Japanese  and  Califor¬ 
nian  Privets  and  Sophora  speciosa.  To  these 
may  be  added  pomegranate,  youpou,  and 
some  others  that  are  evergreen  in  Southern 
Texas  though  deciduous  in  the  North;  also 
evergreen  honeysuckle,  akebia,  Stauntonia, 
and  Cherokee,  Bankesian  and  Tea-scented 
Roses  as  vines.  2,  Rice  seed  cau  be  obtained 
through  Galveston  and  Houston  seedsmen. 
Upland  rice  would  be  the  sort  for  you.  Ex¬ 
periment  alone  can  decide  whether  it  will 
thrive  or  not. 

WHEN  TO  SEPARATE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY  TO 
SECURE  PURE  BRED  PROGENY. 

W.  II  D.,  Dansvtlle,  N.  Y. — Having  several 
valuable  breeds  of  poultry,  that  are  now  run- 
niug  together  in  my  park,  how  long  before 
Spring  “setting”  should  they  be  separated  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  “mixing?" 

ANSWER  BY  C.  S.  COOPER. 

My  practice  is  to  separate  the  male  from 
the  female  birds  about  the  first  of  July  of 
each  year  for  two  reasons:  First,  from  that 
period  scarcely  any  chicks  are  raised:  second, 
the  eggs  are  mostly  used  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  They  do  not  require  to  be  fertilized. 
The  male  and  female  have  rest  until  about 
the  first  of  February,  when  I  mate  them  for 
the  breeding  season.  I  find  the  eggs  are  more 
fertile,  and  in  case  persons  desire  to  procure 
good  stock  at  a  small  cost  after  the  breeding 
season,  they  will  be  disappointed  in  raising 
chicks  from  them.  Breeders  differ  in  opinion 
in  regard  to  distinct  varieties  roaming  to¬ 
gether  at  pleasure;  some  will  believe  that 
when  once  crossed  the  stock  never  becomes 


pure.  Early  last  season  a  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  made  a  hole  under  the  fence,  and  ran 
with  my  Light  Brahmas  perhaps  half  a  day 
before  being  discovered.  I  confined  her  im¬ 
mediately  for  nine  days  and  then  turned  her 
into  her  own  pen;  having  sold  her  eggs,  an 
inquiry  came,  “How  is  it  your  Plymouth 
Rocks  have  feathered  legs?”  I  could  notaccount 
for  it  until  remembering  the  circumstance 
above  related.  I  then  wrote  the  facts  to  my 
inquirer  and  on  examining  the  chicks  the 
triple  combs  of  the  Light  Brahmas  were 
found  on  them.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
fowls  should  be  mated  and  separated  at 
least  one  month  before  the  eggs  for  hatching 
are  laid,  if  pure  stock  is  required.  There  may 
be  some  hens  that  carry  the  cross  for  some 
time,  at  least  until  they  lay  three  or  four 
eggs.  Should  they  all  commence  laj  ing  eggs 
about  the  same  time  a  shorter  period  will 
answer;  as  a  general  rule  some  are  tardy  and 
therefore  a  longer  time  is  required. 

ABOUT  VEGETABLE  HEEDS. 

IF.  E.  J.,  X.  J. — 1,  When  should  cucumbers 
be  gathered  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  seed? 
2,  Does  it  improve  cucumbers  to  save  the 
largest  for  seed?  3,  Does  it  injure  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  bush  beans  to  permit  the  pods  to 
grow  to  full  size?  4,  How  can  I  obtain  seed 
from  beets,  carrots  and  chicory  ? 

Ans. — In  order  to  obtain  seed  that  can  be 
relied  upon  to  vegetate  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  allow  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  vine 
uutil  it  is  thoroughly  ripened.  We  permit 
ours  to  remain  on  the  vine  until  they  show 
signs  of  decay,  when  they  are  taken  off, 
placed  in  a  pail  or  box  until  the  fruit  has 
mostly  decayed,  when  thes?ed  should  be  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  washed;  all  pulp,  etc. 
being  removed,  the  seed  is  then  dried  and 
placed  in  a  cool  dry  store  room.  2.  The  seeds 
of  cucumbers  as  well  as  those  of  all  of  our 
garden  vegetables  should  be  all  saved  from 
the  most  perfect  and  productive  specimens, 
and  in  order  to  preserve  the  variety  in  all  its 
purity,  no  other  sort  should  be  permitted  to 
grow  near  it,  3.  Yes;  if  even  a  few  pods  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen,  young  pods  will  not  only  cease 
to  form,  but  those  formed  will  cease  to  in¬ 
crease  in  size.  4.  Beets  and  carrots  should  be 
carefully  taken  up  before  severe  frost;  the 
leaf  stalks  cut  off  to  within  an  inch  in  length, 
and  the  roots  buried  in  sand  in  a  cool,  dry 
cellar.  After  severe  frost  is  over  plant  them 
out  in  the  garden.  When  the  flower  stalk 
makes  its  appearance  support  it  with  a  stake. 
The  roots  of  chicory  if  left  in  the  ground  and 
not  disturbed  will  survive  the  Winter  and 
ripen  seed  freely  another  season. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

D.  L.  B.,  Kunda,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  Taylor’s  Pro¬ 
lific  Blackberry  as  good  in  all  respects  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  dealers  in  the  plant?  Would  it 
be  a  desirable  sort  for  Liviugston  County 
How  does  it  compare  with  Kittatinny?  What 
is  the  best  variety,  and  when  should  it  be  set? 
2.  What  is  the  best  sour  cherry  and  also  white 
currant.  3  Which  is  the  best  Winter  pear? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is,  we  think,  rather  more  prolific 
than  Kittatinny,  but  the  berries  are  scarcely 
more  than  half  as  large.  The  plants  aie 
hardier  with  us  than  Kittatinny.  The  berries 
are  rather  sweeter.  You  may  set  in  the  Fall 
or  Spring.  If  mulched  and  planted  before 
November,  we  prefer  Fall.  2,  We  do  not 
know  what  would  be  the  best  sour  cherry  for 
you;  try  Montmorency  Ordinaire.  The  old 
Dutch  White  and  White  Cherry  Currant.  3, 
There  is  no  one  that  is  best  iu  all  respects  in  a 
given  locality.  Dana’s  Hovev,  Easter  Beurre, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Lawrence,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Winter  Nelis. 

M.  IF.,  Wheeling,  W.  Fa. :  asks  among 
other  questions  which  will  be  answered  later, 

1,  where  can  strawberry  seed  be  obtained 
and  how  long  before  the  seedlings  will  bear 
fruit;  2,  where  can  potato  seed  balls  be  had? 

Ans. — 1.  At  this  season  only  from  plants 
forced  under  glass.  Later  (in  the  Winter) 
strawberries  are  offered  for  sale  from  the 
South  by  the  fancy  fruit  dealers  of  the  chief 
cities.  If  the  seed  be  planted  in  January  or 
February  in  the  house,  pricked  out  when  they 
have  made  secoud  leaves  iuto  three  inch  pots, 
they  may  then  be  transplanted  in  early  Spring 
to  the  open  ground.  These  plants,  unless  seri¬ 
ously  harmed  by  drought  or  other  causes,  will 
bear  fruit  the  next  year.  We  shall  give  au 
article  on  this  interesting  subject  ere  long. 

2.  Among  your  neighbors — or  if  seed  balls  do 
not  form  iu  West  Virginia  this  season,  almost 
any  friend  cau  furnish  them  from  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  as  this  season  many  kinds  have 
fruited  abundantly. 

D.  D.  M. ,  Loivlesville,  N.  Y. — How  can  I 
kill  blackberry  vines  on  a  hill  side  which  has 
been  pastured  for  two  years,  and  was  sowed 
to  oats  last  Spring?  2,  Which  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  grain  drill,  with  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment,  in  the  market. 

Ans. — 1,  We  have  the  present  season  sub¬ 
dued  the  briars  in  just  such  a  field  as  you  de¬ 
scribe.  It  was  well-fitted  for  corn  and  all  the 
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vines  were  then  pulled  up  that  showed  them¬ 
selves.  Since  then  the  cultivator  and  hoe 
have  done  the  work  effectually.  2,  We  have 
not  tried  them  all,  so  we  cannot  decide  which 
is  the  best;  but  those  advertised  in  the  Rural 
are  good.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

J.  V.  D.  P.’  Plainville,  N.  J.  Where  can  I 
get  full  information  about  building  ponds 
for  German  carp? 

Ans. — Full  information  on  this  subject  was 
given  in  a  lengthy  article  in .  the  Rural  for 
August  27,  1881,  together  with  four  illustra- 
tiom  of  carp  ponds  of  different  kinds.  The 
subject  is  also  treated  of  at  length  in  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commission  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries  for  1878;  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Commissioner,  Washington,  I).  C.  The  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1880  alsodiscussed  the  matter. 

A.  IF.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Is  it  necessary 
for  a  tobacco  grower  to  obtain  a  license  to  sell 
the  tobacco  he  raises? 

Ans. — Yes,  if  he  sells  it  to  any  person  ex¬ 
cept  to  a  licensed  dealer  in  tobacco.  A  tobacco 
grower  if  he  sells  his  product  to  a  neighbor  or  to 
any  one  w  ho  is  not  a  licensed  dealer  is  liable 
to  be  taxed  as  a  retail  dealer,  who  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  special  tax  of  $500,  and  who, 
as  defined  by  the  law,  is  any  person  who  sells 
tobacco  in  quantities  less  than  the  original 
hogshead,  case,  or  bale.  See  Rural  of  April 
15  for  full  information. 

IF.  E.  M.,  Wellsville,  Pa.,  finds  that  his 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant  pota¬ 
toes  are  very  much  alike  and  asks  whether 
the  Elephants  sent  him  were  Beauties. 

Ans.— If  they  are  from  the  potatoeswe  sent 
out,  they  are  without  doubt  White  Elephants. 
Difference  is  soils,  situations  and  even  man¬ 
ures  often  cause  change  in  color.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  Beauty  of  Hebron  with  a 
pinkish  skin  in  one  place  and  white,  its  usual 
color,  in  another.  The  same  may  be  said  as 
to  shape. 

f.  S.  M.,  Tvsknlocwa.,  Ala.— Whore  can  I 
get  the  Hall’s  Apple  and  the  Marlboro  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  what  is  a  good  nursery  in  the 
South? 

Ans.— Hall’s  Apples  may  be  purchased  from 
theKissenaNurseries  of  Flushing.Long  Island. 
The  Marlboro  Raspberry  is  not  for  sale  yet, 
but  soon  will  be,  we  presume.  The  Hansell  is 
controlled  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  of  Little  Silver, 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  Fora  South¬ 
ern  Nursery  we  commend  you  to  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  Augusta,  Ga. 

A.  D.  B.,  Sterling  Station,  N.  Y.,  sends 
some  u  heat  for  name. 

Ans.— We  are  nfraid  to  name  it.  We  have 
beside  us  six  w  heats  any  one  of  which  may 
be  the  same  as  youns.  Wheat  is  so  changed 
by  soil  and  climate  that  unless  it  has  some 
striking  peculiarity  (which  your  sample  has 
not)  it  is  only  safe  to  give  the  name  after  the 
kinds  have  been  grown  side  by  side. 

II .  IT.,  Bridgeport ,  Conn. — Where  can 
information  about  garget  in  cows  be  obtained 

Ans.  —Full  information  on  this  subject  as 
to  the  causes,  remedies,  etc.  etc.,  has  often 
appeared  in  the  Querist  Department  of  late 
issues  of  the  Rural.  Dr.  James  Lawr’s  Far¬ 
mers’  Veterinary  Adviser,  price  $3;  Clatter’s 
Cattle  Doctor,  price  $6,  and  ail  works  on  dis¬ 
eases  of  cattle  treat  of  the  matter. 

J.  T.  J.,  Oakland,  Oregon. — The  Thorough- 
Flint  corn  is  late  here,  while  the  yellow  dent 
affords  roasting  ears.  Why  is  this  thus?  The 
Gem  squash  vine  is  10  feet  long,  but  no 
squashes  have  set  yet— why? 

Ans.— We  cannot  answer  these  questions. 
The  Mint  should  be  earlier  than  the  white 
(not  “yellow")  dent.  The  squash  is  extremely 
prolific  inmany  places. 

H.  S.  K.,  Baring .  Mich,  sends  section  of 
raspberry  cane  with  fungus  growth;  and  asks 
information  about  it. 

Ans.— See  article  on  “Fungus  Growths  on 
Raspberry  Canes"  on  another  page. 

C.  H.  B.  M.,  Massey,  Fa.  Which  is  the 
better  for  land— ground  limestone  or  burnt 
lime? 

Ans. — Lime.  Ground  limestone  is  inert  and 
of  little  value  on  most  soils. 

J.  H.  Jr. ,  Parry,  N.  J.,  asks  where  moss 
can  be  procured  for  use  in  shipping  vines  and 
plants. 

Ans.— W.  C.  Wilson,  12  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y., 
will  supply  it  at  $1  50  per  barrel. 


COMMCJOCATIOXS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  WKKK  EjfDIXO 

Saturday,  Sept  9  IHSa. 

C.  E.  1\— A.  A.  Beeclier,  thanks  —A.  L.  J.— C.  E.  P 
thanks:  hardly  In  time  f  r  Fair  No.— J.  P.-O.  N.  S. 
a  mistake:  thanks  — T.  T.  L.— F.  C.  L— H.  B.-D  J 

C-— E.  K.  S  — \V.  J  B  .  thanks'  Coo  late  for  Fair  No. _ 

Ira  B.  Benton,  many  thunks  — C  Y.  R.— L.  S.  E  — J.  G 
K  ,  Mtchlsan.  thanks  for  report.  Our  Fair  No 
interfered  with  the  publication  of  all  reporta  received 
previous  to  that  Issne-H.  D.  A.— E.  B.  B.-S.  G.  R.— 
W,  J.  8.— Mrs  E.  MeM  ,  thanks.— EL  S.— T.  L.  Grimes 
specimens  of  Bermuda  Grass  received  — H  I  B  — R. 
A,  W.— M.  R.  VT .— D  D  M. — F,  A.  C.— G.  G  D.-P.  S 
M. — H.  E.  A. — S.  B,  G.— E.  L.  11. — “Hope,”  for  Poor 
Farm  Competition.— N.  R.— H.  S.— D.  W.— J.  AcC.— E 
A.-C.  S.  J.-R.  S. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPT.  16,  1688. 


Who  has  Heige’s  Prolific  wheat  for 
sale? 

- - 

Referring  to  Heige’s  wheat  illustrated 
on  the  first  page,  we  can  glean  no  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  its  milling  properties. 

■»  »  ♦  — 

We  now  regret  very  much,  indeed,  we 
did  not  more  urgently  request  our  read¬ 
ers  to  bag  some  of  their  grapes.  They 
have  missed  a  treat  that  they  will  now  be 
obbged  to  wait  another  year  to  enjoy. 

How  marvelous  the  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  reported  in  the  outlook  for  British 
crops  within  the  last  week  or  two.  Of 
coursa  the  “improvement'’  cannot  be  due 
to  the  desire  of  British  grain-buyers  to 
“bear”  the  American  market.  Other 
European  countries,  too,  appear  to  be 
equally  fortunate  in  their  crops.  What 
says  Moffatt?  Why  doesn’t  he  send  us 
his  monthly  reports?  For  wbat  other 
purpose  was  he  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
at  the  expense  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment?  Where  are  thy  reports,  oh 
Moffatt?  Hurry  up,  Moffatt! 


A  Great  Dairt  Exhibition  at  which 
the  butter  and  cheese  men  of  the  North¬ 
west  wilt  have  an  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
playing  the  results  of  their  skill  close  to 
their  own  homes,  will,  we  learn,  be  held 
at  Milwaukee  next  December,  from  the 
4th  to  the  9th  inclusive.  The  exhibition 
is  to  be  in  six  departments,  the  first  of 
which  will  be  devoted  to  butter,  with  14 
classifications.  Class  A  will  include 
sweepstakes  premiums  of  $230  for  the 
best  five  tubs  of  butter,  made  at  any 
time  and  by  any  process,  the  amount  to 
be  divided  into  first  and  second  pre¬ 
miums  of  $t50  and  $100  respectively. 
The  list  of  premiums  for  other  sortj  of 
butter,  as  well  as  for  cheese,  is  very  lib¬ 
eral,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  large  display  of  these  products,  as  well 
as  of  dairy  implements  and  machinery  and 
dairy  cows. 

WHAT  SAY  FARMERS  ? 

Is  it  judicious  tor  agricultural  papers 
which,  above  all  else,  have  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  farmers  at  heart,  to  state  their 
candid  judgment  with  regard  to  the  out¬ 
look  and  outcome  of  the  crops  of  the 
country  ?  If  the  crops  are  extremely 
good,  as  most  of  them  are  this  year,  and 
nearly  all  the  others  promise  to  be,  is  it 
for  the  real  interest  of  farmers  that  their 
representative  papers  should  tell  the  truth 
about  the  matter?  Granting  that  they 
should  under  no  circumstances  misrepre¬ 
sent  their  opinions — in  other  words,  lie — 
is  it  always  wise  to  speak  out  one’s  con¬ 
victions?  If  ihe  knowledge  that  the  crops 
are  very  heavy  tends  to  depreciate  prices, 
is  it  the  part  of  a  friend  to  boast  of  then- 
abundance  and  thus  help  to  “bear”  the 
market?  If  all  the  agricultural  papers  in 
this  country  were  as  si  Lent  as  most  of  them 
are  on  this  subject,  would  the  buyers  of 
farm  products — those  who  mamly  fix  the 
prices  for  them — remain  ignorant  of  the 
amount  of  each  crop  likely  to  come  to  mar¬ 
ket?  Isn’t  it  the  duty  of  a  live,  practical, 
honest  journal  to  furnish  its  friends  with 
the  fullest  and  most  truthful  information 
within  its  reach  with  regard  to  all  matters 
that  affect  their  interests?  If  those  with 
whom  farmers  deal  are  likely  to  secure 
valuable  information  from  other  source®, 
wouldn’t  it  be  unwise,  nay,  culpable,  for 
their  own  papers  to  withhold  from  them 
such  information,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  possibly  help  others,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  them  under  a  disadvantage  in  their 
dealings  with  those  better  instructed? 


FRAUDS  IN  FERTILIZERS, 

The  gross  frauds  often  practiced  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  manufacturers  of  commercial 
fertilizers  upon  the  users  of  the  articles, 
are  amply  proved  by  the  analyses  of  such 
fraudulent  wares  at  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experimental  Station,  as  pub¬ 
lished  under  “What  Others  Say,”  in  this 
issue.  A  small  difference  between  the 
cost  of  fertilizers  per  ton  and  their  esti¬ 


mated  value  per  ton,  may  easily  exist 
without  any  dishonest  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer,  but  when  $130  per 
ton  are  charged  for  an  article  worth  on  ly 
$33.75,  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  most 
charitable  nincompoop  to  see  in  the  trans¬ 
action  anything  but  an  atrocious  swin¬ 
dle,  that  reflects  shame  on  every  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sale.  The  detection  of 
such  outrages  on  the  cornu; onest  sort  of 
honesty  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Chemical  Departments  of 
Experiment  Stations,  and  stringent  laws 
should  be  comprehensive  enough  to  pun- 
nish  every  person  engaged  in  perpetrating 
them.  The  Connecticut  law  on  this  subject, 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  first  of  the 
current  month,  holds  the  seller  of  a  fertil¬ 
izer  that  retails  at  $10  or  more  per  ton 
responsible  for  affixing  a  correct  label  on 
every  package  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  as 
well  as  for  the  payment  of  an  analysis  fee 
of  $10  for  each  fertilizing  ingredient  the 
fertilizer  contains  or  is  claimed  to  con¬ 
tain,  unless  the  manufacturer  or  importer 
shall  have  provided  labels  and  paid  the 
fee.  The  law  also  provides  that  a  certi¬ 
fied  statement  of  the  composition,  net 
weight,  etc.,  of  each  lot  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Experiment  Station,  together  with  a 
sealed  sample,  and  that  every  dealer  in 
commercial  fertilizers  shall  annually  re¬ 
port  certain  specified  facts  to  the  Director. 
Just  as  the  chemical  work  of  the  Connect¬ 
icut  Experiment  Station  is  the  model  for 
that  of  other  stations,  s  >  the  laws  that  ren¬ 
der  its  functions  effective  should  have 
weighty  consideration  in  determining 
similar  enactments  in  other  States.  We 
do  not  altogether  approve  of  some  of  tlic 
provisions  of  the  Connecticut  law;  still, 
as  these  were  doubtless  suggested  by  Prof. 
S.  W.  Johnson,  they  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  main  thing  is  to  fix 
the  responsibility  sharply  for  every  of 
fense,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  for 
securing  punishment.  There  is  a  sad  lack 
of  definite  responsibility  in  our  penal 
legislation  as  well  as  in  most  of  our  mu¬ 
nicipal  governments, 

- - - 

CURTAILMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DO¬ 
MAIN. 

The  report  of  the  disposition  of  our 
public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  last,  shows  a  marked  increase 
over  preceding  years  in  the  area  diverted 
to  private  uses  The  grand  total  of  lands 
disposed  of  amounted  to  15,699,848  acres, 
against  10,893,397  acres  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Of  this  vast  area  6,347,729 
acres  were  settled  under  the  homestead 
law,  against  5,028,100  acres  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year — an  increase  of  over  26  per 
cent.,  while  there  was  an  increase  of  48 
per  cent,  in  laud  settled  under  the  tim¬ 
ber  culture  acts.  This  increase  is  partly 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  increase  iu  immi¬ 
gration,  which  amounted  to  18  per  ceDt. ; 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  unusually 
large  number  of  the  new-comers  merely 
passed  through  this  country  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  possessions  in  the  Northwest  and  that 
a  still  larger  proportion  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  older  settled  States,  the 
large  increase  in  the  settlement  of  the 
public  domain  under  the  homestead  and 
timber  culture  laws  shows  that  there 
must  have  been  an  unusually  large  move¬ 
ment  of  our  old  population  upon  such 
lands. 

The  increase  in  the  lands  purchased  for 
cash  under  the  pre-emption,  mineral, 
desert  and  coal  land  acts  was  as  high 
as  145  per  cent.,  the  lands  thus  dis¬ 
posed  of  amounting  to  3,910,212  acres, 
against  1,587,617  acres  in  the  prt ceding 
year,  the  Government’s  income  being 
$8,361,091,  against  $5,048,880  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1881.  This  in¬ 
crease,  too,  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
enormous  tide  of  immigrants  rolling  on 
our  shores;  but  probably  still  more  to  the 
speculative  tendency  that  accompanies 
flush  times,  and  to  the  unprecedentedly 
low  rate  of  interest  on  money  invested  in 
good  securities,  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  found  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  disposing  of  $250,000,000 
worth  of  bonds  at.  three  per  cent,  interest. 
Doubtless  an  uncommonly  large  amount 
of  money  has  therefore  been  put  iuto  land 
— a  safe  investment,  which  is  sure  to  pay 
good  interest  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  our  great 
financial  panics  have  been  immediately 
preceded  by  unusually  large  sales  of  the 
public  lauds,  and  the  sales  this  year  are 
the  heaviest  ever  made,  except  those  of 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
anic  of  1857  and  the  two  years  imme- 
iately  prt  ceding  the  pauic  of  1837.  Is 
there  a  wuruing  m  this  coincidence? 

Of  the  fiftecn-and-a-half  million  acres 
disposed  of  four-and-a-half  million  acres, 
or  nearly  o»*e- third,  were  in  Dakota,  while 


nearly  amillion-and-a-half  were  in  Kansas, 
and  about  1.300,000  acres  apiece  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Minnesota.  Of  the  37,063 
acres  of  mineral  lands  sold,  17, 128  acres, or 
nearly  one-half,  are  credited  to  Colorado 
and  8,913  to  California.  A  few  years  ago 
mining  was  the  chief  industry  in  Dakota, 
but  so  great  has  been  the  revolution  there 
from  mining  to  agriculture  that,  although 
the  amount  of  agricultural  laud  disposed 
of  was  over  3,000,000  acres  more  than  in 
any  other  State  or  Territory,  the  sales  of 
mineral  land  in  the  whole  Territory,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  Black  Hills  region, 
aggregated  only  181  acres!  In  view  of 
the  vast  slices  cut  every  year  from  the 
public  domain,  how  long  will  any  of  this 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  remain 
for  sale  or  settlement? 

- »  - - 

FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN 
WHEAT. 

On  the  morning  of  September  5,  the 
^London  Times  published  an  exhaustive 
summary  of  the  annual  review  of  the 
harvests  of  the  world, issued  at  Marseilles 
by  M.  Estienne,  whose  conclusions  are 
every  year  generally  accepted  as  the  best 
approximate  estimates  of  the  crops  of  the 
globe.  The  general  results  of  a  vast 
amount  of  figuring  are  thus  summarized 
by  the  Times : 

“Never,  during  the  time  since  these  reports 
were  collected,  has  the  harvest,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere  been  so  good  all  round.  We 
usually  had  to  report  a  deficiency  either  in 
Europe  or  America.  This  year  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  none.  The  world  has  over  an  aver¬ 
age  harvest,  and  with  such  a  harvest  the  year 
is  likely  to  bo  one  of  cheap  abundance.” 

What  effect  will  this  general  abundance 
have  upon  the  demand,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  price  for  American  wheat?  First, 
as  to  the  supply.  In  view  of  the  generally 
good  condition  in  which  the  unusually 
large  yield  of  the  Winter  wheat  crop  of 
the  Northwest  has  been  harvested,  esti 
mates  of  the  aggregate  wheat  crop  now 
range  all  the  way  from  500,000,000  to 
600,000,000  bushels.  Judging  from  the 
experience  of  past  years,  and  making 
liberal  allowances  for  our  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  ft  r  damaged  grain  to  be  fed  to 
stork,  for  wheat  to  be  fed  to  stock  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  corn,  for  in¬ 
creased  acieage  to  be  seeded  next  season, 
and  for  the  unusually  large  consumption 
that  commonly  accompanies  low  prices, 
it  is  estimated  that  our  home  demands  for 
consumption,  seeding,  etc.,  cannot  be 
over  300,000,000  bushels  — 12,000,000 
more  than  the  estimate  for  last  year. 
Add  20,000,000  bushels  to  makeup  the 
now  depleted  reserve  usually  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  crop  year,  and  there  will 
still  be  left  an  exportable  surplus  of  from 
180,000,000  to  280,000,000  bushels,  as  the 
actual  outcome  of  the  crop  shall  approx¬ 
imate  the  smallest,  or  la'gest  estimate.  A 
very  reasonable  estimate  would  be  520,- 
000,000  bushclB,  which  would  make  an 
exportable  surplus  of  200,000,000,  bush»  Is. 

Is  it  likely  there  will  be  a  foreign 
market  for  this  quantity?  Judging  from 
the  amount  of  our  exports  ia  late  years 
and  the  abundant  foreign  harvests  this 
year  in  contrast  with  the  deficient  for¬ 
eign  harvests  that  have  been  the  rule  of 
late,  we  must  say,  No.  According  to 
official  statements,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  last,  we  exported  of 
wheat  and  of  flour  reduced  to  wheat  ut 
4J-  bushels  per  barrel,  139,550,305  bush¬ 
els,  against  186,331,614  bushels  for  the 
previous  year,  and  180,204,176  bushels  in 
the  fiscal  year  1879-1880.  These  two 
yeai-9  excluded,  our  exports  of  wheat 
weie  never  as  large  as  last  year’s.  Our 
largest  exports  were  186,331,614  bushels 
in  1881 — a  year  of  grevious  disaster  to 
British  agriculture  and  of  short  European 
crops  generally,  and  it  iB  hardly  likely 
that  so  much  will  be  taken  this  year 
when  foreign  harvests  are  reported 
to  be  unusually  good.  The  only  fa¬ 
vorable  points  this  year  in  compari¬ 
son  with  last,  are  the  stoppage  of  the 
small  shipments  from  Egypt;  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  European  hostilities,  and  that  the 
shipments  to  Euiope  from  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  may  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  injury  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and, 
finally,  the  unsually  large  amount  of 
grain,  consumed  everywhere  when  prices 
are  low.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  surplus  of 
American  wheat  will  be  carried  over  to 
another  yrar,  unless  sold  at  very  low 
prices,  indeed,  even  if  the  smallest  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  crop  shall  prove  correct,  and 
a  proportionately  larger  amount  as  the 
crop  may  exceed  the  lowest  estimate. 
Both  on  account  of  the  loss  by  shrinking, 
etc.,  and  the  lockiug  up  of  the  large 
capital  invested  in  the  grain,  such  a  neces¬ 
sity  would  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  the 
country  at  large,  especially  to  agriculture. 


FRUIT  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

FiGURATrvEi.v  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  New  York  is  flooded  with  peaches. 
Such  has  been  the  case  for  two  weeks  or 
more  past,  and  such  it  will  be  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  to  come.  Up  to  the 
present  week  the  invoices  have  been 
almost  wholly  from  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  other  Southerly  States,  but  now  New 
Jersey  is  sending  in  some  splendid  fruit. 
The  Hudson  River  country  will  furnish  no 
peaches  this  year  of  any  account,  though 
it  is  to  that  section  that  New-Yorkers 
generally  look  for  their  October  supply. 

There  are  some  fine  Late  Crawfords, 
Susquehannas  and  Smocks  now  in  the 
market,  the  last-named  variety  being 
highly  esteemed  for  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving,  although  it  is  a  yellow  fruit. 
The  Oldmixon  is  a  good  keeper,  and 
is,  therefore,  in  favor  with  both  ship¬ 
pers  and  commission  men.  Although 
much  fruit  has  been  rushed  into  this 
market  at  unexpected  times,  there  is 
little  that  has  not  returned  the  cost, 
though  sometimes  to  clear  it  out  was  not 
an  easy  matter. 

In  conversation  recently  with  a  Wash¬ 
ington  Market  fruit-dealer  we  inquired  if 
the  surplus  of  a  day’s  receipts  could  uot 
be  reshipped  to  interior  towns  if  it  was 
in  good  condition.  He  replied  that  such 
used  to  be  the  custom,  but.  that  uow  this 
was  useless,  since  fruit  trains  are  run 
direct  from  the  peach  States  to  these 
larger  towns,  thus  cutting  off  the  New 
York  dealers,  through  whose  hands  nearly 
all  shipments  of  fruit  used  to  pass  to 
these  places.  Not  only  does  it  “kill” 
their  surplus  market,  but  it  makes  a  vast 
difference  in  the  amount  of  business  done 
here  in  the  regular  commission  trade. 
There  is,  however,  always  a  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  owing 
largely  to  the  fact  that  these  outside  fruit 
trains  are  not  run  late  in  the  week,  since 
they  would  not  arrive  in  time  to  have  the 
fruit  disposed  of  before  Sunday,  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  run  to  this  market  and 
fairly  flood  it  Saturdays.  Good  peaches 
sold,  late  Saturday  afternoons,  as  low  as 
25  cents  per  basket. 

Pears  are  now  coming  quite  plentifully, 
though  their  quality  has  been  inferior. 
Hudson  River  Bartletts  are  showing  up 
well,  but  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one. 
The  best  fruit  brings  as  high  as  $12  per 
barrel,  and  none  of  fair  to  good  quality 
will  bring  less  than  $8.  After  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  crop,  the  muiket  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  West,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  price  will  be  not  less  than  for  the 
up  river  Bartletts  and  the  quality  may  be 
inferior. 

Plum3  have  been  very  plentiful  iu  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  “scarce”  season.  Green-gages 
are  selling  at  from  $7  to  $8  per  barrel. 
Common  plums  are  quite  abundant,  and 
are  selling  at  about  $1  per  basket  at 
Washington  Market. 

Grapes  are  abundant,  mostly  Con¬ 
cords,  but  they  find  slow  sale.  “There,” 
said  a  commission-dealer,  pointing  to  a 
pile  of  boxes,  “there  are  60  boxes  of 
splendid  Concords,  tut  there's  no  sale  for 
them;  peadhts  demand  all  the  attention; 
grapes  will  have  to  wait.”  The  ship¬ 
ments  arc  of  good  quality  and  firm,  and 
in  poor  peach  seasons  would  command  a 
much  better  price. 

We  speak  of  apples  last,  for  they  are 
least.  Duly  a  few  have  yet  found  their 
way  to  market,  and  the  quality  it  indif¬ 
ferent.  The  supply  corroborates  the 
early  reports  that  apples  would  be  a  light 
crop.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  ship  but  few.  The  only  fa¬ 
vorable  report  we  could  obtain  was  that 
Michigan  would  have  a  fair  supply,  which 
is  contrary  to  our  Michigan  reports.  Ap¬ 
ples  thataie  now  retaihd  from  the  stands 
at  from^three  to  five  cents  apiece,  are  poor 
things. 

- *-*-♦ - 

BREVITIES. 

On  page  646  will  be  found  a  full  report  of 
the  Ohio  State  Fair  from  our  Special  cor¬ 
respondent. 

From  several  sources  we  learn  that  un- 

?|ualifi-d  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  William  Little 
or  the  admirable  arrangements  he  made 
for  the  convenience  of  the  at  tendants  at  the 
Forestry  Congress  lately  held  at  Montreal. 

We  beg  leave  to  say  to  our  friends  who  are 
already  sending  in  requests  for  the  next  Seed 
Distribution  that  the  seeds  are  uot  yet  ready, 
but  that  all  orders  will  be  filled  promptly  as 
soon  as  they  are.  The  seedB  are  not  intended 
for  sowing  this  Fall.  Requests  for  premium 
lists,  also  will  be  complied  with  in  a  week  or 
so. 

The  honey  crop  will  be  a  good  one  this 
year,  notwithstanding  the  di-eouragiug  pros¬ 
pects  early  in  the  season.  The  yield  will  be 
light  iu  Europe,  and  California  will  probably 
not  h*ve  much  for  export.  Good  honey,  put 
up  in  proper  shape  and  carefully  graded,  will 
find  ready  sales  It  should  be  marketed  in 
no  other  way.  Neat  packages  are  attractive. 
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Scientific, 


PPOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  AGRICULTU¬ 
RAL  SCIENCE. 

(Rural  Special  Report.) 

This  new  association  held  its  third  annual 
meeting  at  Montreal  on  August  21  and  22. 
The  various  essays  read  would  fill  a  good-sized 
volume  and  will,  doubtless,  in  due  time  be 
printed  in  book  or  pamphlet  form  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  agricultural  community  and 
the  edification  of  the  rest  of  the  worl  1.  Here 
there  is  room  merely  for  reference  to  a  few 
points  of  general  interest: 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon’s  address  on  “Animal 
Plagues  and  How  to  Control  Them"  was  at 
once  interesting  and  instructive.  He  has  de¬ 
voted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  study  to  the 
subject  of  chicken  cholera,  and  has  discovered 
a  sure  remedy,  or  rather  preventive,  for  this 
thinner  of  the  poultry  yard,  by  means  of  vac¬ 
cination,  the  vaccine  matter  being  procured 
by  diluting  the  blood  of  a  cholera  infected 
fowl,  much  in  the  same  way  in  which  Pasteur 
obtains  the  attenuated  virus  with  which  he 
vaccinates  sheep  as  a  safeguard  against  an¬ 
thrax.  Asa  Standard  behasuseda  virusdiluted 
one  to  10,000.  This  produced  a  local  lesion  in 
some  cases,  which  appeared  in  a  few  days, 
and  this  in  two  or  three  weeks  was  followed 
by  fever.  All  such  fowls  were  afterward  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  disease,  even  if  inoculated 
with  strong  virus.  Some  chickens  were  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  a  virus  as  weak  as  one  to  75,000, 
and  by  such  inoculation  were  rendered  proof 
against  attack.  Fowls  not  susceptible  to  a 
weak  virus  proved  to  b9  so  to  a  stronger  one. 
Thus  by  grading  the  strength  of  the  vaccine, 
which  was  easily  aud  quickly  done,  all  fowls 
could  be  successfully  inoculated  and  so  ren 
dered  safe  from  these  fatal  innoccrophytes 
We  need  much  more  experimentation  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  there  ure  still  better  meth¬ 
ods  to  attenuate  the  virus,  and  whether  we 
can  protect  against  danger  from  other  con- 
tagia,  like  Texas  fever,  pleurc-pneuraonia, 
not  to  speak  of  various  human  diseases,  by 
the  use  of  a  similarly  attenuated  vaccine, 
v  hich  may  be  easily  secured  by  diluting  the 
blood  of  an  individual  diseased  or  dead  of  any 
of  these  contagions,  Pasteur  is  at  present 
busily  engaged  in  this  direction,  having  just 
obtained  from  the  French  Government  an 
additional  appropriation  of  50,000  francs  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  studies,  as  cabled 
last  Thursday. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal  read  interesting  papers 
on  “  Testing  Seeds  at  different  Temperatures” 
and  on  “  Varieties  of  Red  Clover,"  Of  the 
Red  Clover  he  said  that  individual  plants  in 
our  fields  vary  greatly  in  earliuess,  number 
of  stalks,  power  of  ensuring  dry  weather;  in 
hight,  m  position  taken,  from  erect  to  widely 
spreading.  Some  plants  have  slender  stems  ; 
other  large;  some  are  pubescent,  some  smooth ; 
some  light  green,  some  quite  dark  green,  or 
even  purple.  The  leaflets  and  heads  of  flow¬ 
ers  vary  much  in  size  and  shape  on  different 
plants.  The  sepals  vary  in  length  and  hairi¬ 
ness;  the  petals  in  length  aud  color  ;  the 
flowers  from  white  to  scarlet.  He  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  specimens  of  some  of 
the  most  peculiar  plants  he  had  seen.  He 
is  saving  sseds  to  raise  plats  of  clover,  hoping 
after  a  few  years  of  careful  selection  to  get 
some  improved  races  of  clover.  He  thinks  we 
may  produce  a  race  well  adapted  to  the  honey 
bee,  and  also  better  adapted  to  the  various 
sections  of  our  widely-extended  country. 

Professor  R  C.  Kedzie  spoke  at  length  of 
the  “Origin  of  Nitrogen  in  Plants."  There  is 
still  some  dispute  as  to  the  source  from  which 
plants  obtain  their  nitrogen.  Cue  class,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  French  chemist  Ville,  believe  that 
the  nitrogen  is  obtained  from  the  air;  another 
class,  headed  by  Boussingault  and  Messrs. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  insist  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  free  nitrogen  is  assimilated  for 
plant  growth.  To  aid  in  determining  the 
question  Dr.  Kedzie  carried  out  a  series  of 
experiments  which  he  described  at  length. 
These  do  not  seem  to  have  been  conclusive, 
although  the  results  appear  to  favor  Bous- 
singault’s  theory.  This  view  of  the  question 
was  strongly  supported,  on  August  28,  in  a 
paper  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert, 
read  by  the  latter  before  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  assembled  at  Montreal  on  August  23. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  these  eminent 
scientists  were  thus  summed  up; 

'*  In  fact,  after  the  review  of  the  evidence 
which  the  determinatiou  of  nitrogen  iu  the 
soils  of  our  experimental  plots  affords,  we 
end,  as  we  began,  by  saving  that  although  we 
admit  the  facts  of  production  are  not  yet  con¬ 
clusively  explained,  we  insist  that  there  is, 
to  say  the  least,  much  more  of  direct  experi¬ 
mental  proof  of  the  soil  than  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  source  of  the  uitrogen.  Moreover,  we 
submit  this  may  be  said,  not  only  of  the 
source  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  cereals,  but  of 
the  root  crops  aud  of  the  Leguminosaa.  If,  on 


the  other  hand,  the  atmosphere  is  the  main,  if 
not  the  exclusive  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
Leguminosaa,  we  would  ask  here,  as  we  have 
asked  elsewhere,  why  those  leguminous  crops 
which  take  up  the  most  nitrogen  can  be  less 
frequently  grown  on  the  same  soil  ?  Why  we 
entirely  fail  to  grow  clover  succesfully  on  or 
dinmry  arable  land,  which  was,  nevertheless, 
in  a  condition  to  yield  fairly  good  corn  crops? 
Why  the  only  condition  under  which  we  have 
been  able  to  grow  clover  continuously  was 
where  the  soil  was  very  much  richer  in  nitro¬ 
gen  (and  of  couse  in  the  constituents)  than 
the  arable  land?  And  lastly,  why  its  growth 
under  such  circumstances  (and  that  of  tho 
Legurainosm  in  the  mixed  herbage)  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  rapid  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  with  this 
a  marked  decline  In  the  produce?"  He  showed 
results  of  a  test  of  Illinois  soil  made  in  Great 
Britain,  and  also  of  some  in  the  British  North¬ 
west  Territories.  They  were  twice  as  fertile 
as  any  of  the  British  soil,  and  should  prove  a 
mine  as  well  as  a  laboratory.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  si  own  by  Dr.  Gilbert  were 
convincing  in  favor  of  land  manuring,  and 
should  convince  farmers  that  earth  and  at¬ 
mosphere  do  nod  furnish  all  the  nitrogen 
which  the  land  requires,  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
paper. 

Professor  C.  E  Goessman,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  speaking  of 
the  “yellows”  in  peaches,  said  that  on  the  col¬ 
lege  grounds  the  disease  was  far  worse  in  trees 
on  poor,  light  soil;  where  the  soil  was  strong 
it  obtained  little  hold.  He  thinks  that  the 
fungi  seen  in  the  cells  are  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  not  a  cause.  It  seems  evident  from  the 
surroundings  that  there  is  some  lack  in  the 
soil  which  gives  rise  to  the  enfeebled  growth. 
Professor  Maynard  in  1878  commenced  to  treat 
the  soil  where  the  diseased  tree*  were  to  a 
superphosphate,  adding  three  or  four  pounds 
of  chloride  of  potassium  to  each  tree.  Soon 
the  trees  improved  and  now  they  are  in  good 
health.  Professor  Penhallow  made  chemical 
analysis  of  the  sound  and  diseased  wood.  There 
was  a  lack  of  potash  in  the  latter  and  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  starch  in  the  cells.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  seems  to  be  improper  assimilation,  be¬ 
cause  of  impoverished  or  improper  soil. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill  said  scab  iu  apple  trees 
was  unusually  abundant  this  year,  growing 
on  young  leaves,  twigs  and  fruit,  and  causing 
the  latter  to  decay  prematurely.  As  the 
spores  germinate  soou  after  the  apple  trees 
start  growiDg  in  the  Spring,  it  is  best  to  spray 
the  diseased  parts  with  coal  oil;  common  soft 
soap  may  be  used  as  a  wash  with  good  effect.  As 
remedies  for  the  scale  insect.  Prof.  J.  H.  Com. 
stock  recommended  pyrethruru  powder  and 
solutions  of  soap  or  lye,  to  be  applied  while  the 
tree  is  dormant.  Kerosene  sprayed  on  orange, 
elm  and  other  scale-infested  trees,  has  been 
found  very  effective,  according  to  Prof.  C.  V. 
Riley.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  found  Paris-green 
and  London-purple  the  best  insecticides. 
One  pound  to  10U  gallons  of  water  he  thought 
quite  enough.  So  diluted,  he  thought  it  might 
be  safely  applied  to  cabbages  and  strawberry 
plants,  as  a  light  rain  would  wash  it  off. 
Others,  however,  thought  this  might  prove 
dangerous,  and  advocated  the  use  of  pyre- 
thrum  for  all  edible  growth. 

Professors  G.  C.  Caldwell  and  J.  W.  San¬ 
born  both  agreed,  in  separate  papers,  that  a 
series  of  feeding  experiment  with  steers,  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  former  in  conjunction  with 
Prof.  1.  P.  Roberts,  at  Cornell  University,  N, 
Y. ;  and  by  the  latter  independently  at  the 
N.  H.  State  Agricultural  College,  showed  that 
the  German  tables  of  feeding  values  are  incor¬ 
rect,  being  usually  too  large.  Both  of  these 
papers  were  highly  valuable  to  stock  feeders. 

Among  the  other  instructive  essays  read 
may  be  mentioned,  “Origin  of  Butter  Fat,”  by 
Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold;  “Underdraining"  by  Pat¬ 
rick  Barry; *  1  Study  of  the  Soils,”  by  Dr.  G. 
W.  Cook;  “Food  Value  of  Cotton  Seed,”  by 
Prof.  F.  A.  Gully;  “Pulverizing  and  Stirring 
the  Soil,"  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  and  “In" 
fluence  of  Soils  on  the  germination  of  seeds,’ 
by  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy.  To  the  16  old  members 
four  new  ones  were  added,  namely,  Dr.  Arm  s- 
by  of  Storrs  Agricultural  Schoot,  Connecticut, 
H,  E,  Alvord,  “Houghton  Farm,”  N.  Y. ;  Prof. 
C.  V.  Riley,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Dr.  Dab¬ 
ney,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  H.  w.  l. 


Various. 


PYRETHRUM  POWDER  A  SUCCESS. 


Iv  the  Rural,  of  July  21),  “Amateur,”  states 
that  with  him  the  Persiau  Insect  Powder  was 
a  total  failure.  He  certainly  must  have  had 
powder  naturally  worthless  either  from  adul¬ 
teration  or  age.  [  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it.  Ens  J  Tuts  is  the  fourth  season  iu  which 

I  have  used  the  powder  aud  I  am  more  pleased 
with  it  tnan  ever.  The  scale  insects  on  the 
English  Ivy  are  the  only  ones  it  has  failed  to 


destroy.  A  room  is  quickly  rid  of  house  flies 
by  closing  the  windows  and  dusting  the  pow¬ 
der  about  the  room.  As  many  of  the  flies  are 
only  stupefied  they  should  be  swept  up  and 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  all  down.  Its 
absolute  safety  renders  it  particularly  desir¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.  Careful  experiments 
show  that  the  cabbage  worm  can  be  destroyed 
at  a  trifling  cost  by  it.  The  great  difficulty 
is  in  securing  a  pure, freshly  prepared  powder. 
Fortunately  the  Buhach  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Stockton,  California,  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  several  hundred  acres  of  Pyrethrum  plants 
and  are  prepared  to  supply  the  genuine  article. 
The  pure  powder  sent  out  by  them  can  be 
adulterated  by  the  user  to  9uit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case. 

For  house  use  in  destroying  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
sects  it  is  invaluable.  For  the  garden  it  is 
satisfactory,  but  hellebore,  Paris  green  or 
London-purple  are  of  course  much  cheaper 
and  should  be  used  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  poisoning.  Pure,  fresh  Pyrethrum  will  kill 
insects  as  certainly  and  surely  as  Paris  green 
only  one  should  get  the  genuine  article  and 
use  it  intelligently.  W.  A.  Henry. 

Prof.  Agriculture  University  of  Wis.  Aug.  5. 

[Prof.  Henry  corroborates  the  results  of  our 
own  tests  which  appeared  in  the  Rural  about 
the  time  the  above  article  was  mailed.  Eds.] 


RURAL  BRIEFLEIS. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Reed,  of  Michigan,  wrote  some¬ 
time  ago  stating  that  he  had  preserved  a  plant 
a  part  of  which  was  chess  and  a  part  wheat 
and  expressed  his  willingness  to  send  it  to 
us  if  desired.  The  plant  was  received  in 
perfect  order  and  a  specimen  better  calculated 
to  fasten  the  belief  that  wheat  may  change 
to  chess  we  have  never  seen.  The  stems  and 
heads  of  each  were  pretty  equally  inter¬ 
mingled  and  all  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
same  root.  The  root  was  placed  in  water  for 
24  hours  and  the  soil  washed  out  The  chess 
and  wheat  stems  were  then  carefully  placed 
together  so  that  neither  interfered  with  the 
other  and  by  a  gentle  steady  pull  the  two  inter¬ 
mingled  roots  were  separated  without  break¬ 
ing  a  fiber,  showing  the  two  plants  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  distinct . 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  Will.  W.  Tracy,  the  superintendent  hor¬ 
ticulturist  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  “  In  a  late  Rural  you  speak  of  peas 
having  14  peas  in  a  pod  as  something  not  yet 
seen.  Last  season  I  found  a  number  of  pods 
of  the  Marvel,  a  new  English  variety,  with 
13  well  formed  peas,  and  this  Summer  I  find 
12  in  both  the  Marvel  and  Culverweil’s  Giant 
Marrow,  but,  what  I  think  more  remarkable, 
I  find  pods  of  Premium  Gem  with  10,  I  never 
having  seen  more  than  eight  heretofore.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  crossing  of  wheat,  it  seems  to  me 
the  Trei  dwell  variety  offers  conclusive  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  your  view.  This  consists 
of  bald  and  bearded  wheat  and  has  been 
grown  in  this  mixed  condition  for  years,  yet 
if  we  separate  the  two  they  come  perfectly 
true  and  unmixed.  Concerning  peas  mixing, 
however,  seed  pea  growers  frequently  see 
evidence  of  their  doing  so.  When  two  dis. 
tinct  varieties  are  planted  side  by  side,  the 
peas  show  marked  indications  of  both  sorts. 
Again,  I  have  a  pea  said  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  the  Alpha  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wonder,  which  has  the  peculiar  fruiting 
habit  and  long  vine  of  the  Alpha  united  with 
the  equally  distinct  branching  habit  of  the 
American  Wonder.  Since  the  attempt  was 
made  to  cross  these  two,  is  it  probable  if  it  was 
not  sue  cessful  that  there  should  be  a  sport 
which  showed  so  clearly  characteristics  of  both 
sorts? . . . 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  of  Loekport,  N.  Y. 
sowed  less  tbantwo  acres  of  Champion  Amber 
Wheat,  says  the  Rural  Home,  and  from  the 
number  of  bundles  estimates  a  yield  of  over 
100  bushels.  Mr.  Woodward  kindly  sent  us 
specimen  heads  of  this  wheat.  They  average 
rather  over  three  inches  in  length  and  are 
nearly  beardless.  There  are  seven  breasts  to 
a  side  and  generally  four  kernels  to  a  breast. 
Herein  no  doubt  we  have  the  secret  of  its 
heavy  yield.  This  wheat  is  very  hardy  and 
bears  amber  kernels  of  average  size . 

CATALOGUES,  ETC., 

B.  L.  Ryder  &  Sons,  Chambersburg, 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa. — Pamphlet  of  a  “Choice 
selection  of  Strawberry  Plants.”  Standard 
old  and  new,  and  select  new  sorts.  Also  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  Veneer  Plunt  Boxes, 
propagating  and  shipping  crates,  layering 
implements.  These  “  veneer"  boxes,  which  we 
have  seen,  are  an  ingenious  and  simple  contri. 
vance,  and  cost  but  $2.50  per  thousand.  The 
pamphlets  will  be  sent  ou  applicaticn. 

P.  J.  Bkrck.mans,  Augusta,  Ga. — Fruitland 
Nurseries.  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  I,  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  shrubs,  roses, 
evergreeu*,  &c.  Also  Catalogue  No.  4,  or 
Fruits  adapted  to  Florida  and  the  Coast  Belt 
of  the  Southern  States. 

Prospectus  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural 
School,  Mansfield,  Conn. 
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HENRY  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  X. 

(Continued  from  page  626.) 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Defiance 
Bartlett  was  a  monster,  or  inhuman.  Men 
and  women  are  creatures  of  their  peculiar 
circumstances  and  their  environments,  out  of 
which  grow  their  training  and  education. 
This  man  was  a  type  of  a  large  class,  who 
believe,  or  act  as  if  they  believed, 
that  women  are  inferior  to  men  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally,  morally,  and  should  be 
subordinate  in  position;  that  in  fact  women 
are  made  to  be  tfie  mere  servants  to  men.  He 
was  a  type  also  of  a  class  of  persons  whose 
religion  is  of  that  literal,  narrow,  slavish, 
kind,  which  i«  nimble  to  dislinguish  between 
the  necessities  of  an  age  and  civilization,  long 
since  passed  away  and  become  obsolete,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  present  in  which  a 
larger  measure  of  intelligence  at  once  confess 
and  demands  an  equivalent  measure  of  free¬ 
dom.  In  his  treatment  of  his  patient  willing 
and  uncomplaining  wife  he  copied  the  man¬ 
ners  which  prevailed  in  those  dark  ages  when 
women  were  slaves,  and  the  man  their  lords 
and  masters.  When  he  sat  down  to  meals 
with  his  hired  man,  or  men,  at  such  times 
when  work  was  pressing,  and  extra  help  was 
required,  he  thought  it  no  hardship  that  his 
wife  should  wait  on  the  table,  after  having 
spent  the  morning  in  the  labors  of  the  kitcheD, 
and  serve  him  and  his  men,  waiting  until  they 
were  served  before  she  took  her  own  meal. 
Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  heap  still  more  work 
upon  her,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  household, 
when  her  help  oould  be  of  service  iu  the  field. 
At  corn  planting  or  hoeing,  or  harvesting  or 
thrashing,  when  one  more  pair  of  hands  were 
needed,  the  wife  was  called  from  the  kitchen 
to  take  her  unequal  share  of  the  work;  and  no 
thought  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  usual 
meals  would  be  expected  at  the  regular  hours. 
Many  a  time,  when  born  down  by  over¬ 
work,  this  poor  woman  failed  to  be  ready  at 
her  husbands  demauds,  did  he  repeat  the  oft 
told  story  how  his  mother  not  only  kept  the 
house  in  order,  but  shared  in  the  farm  work, 
and  spun  the  wool  and  knitted  the  stockings 
for  the  family,  and  made  the  yarn  for  the  old 
fashioned  homespun  blankets,  and  prepared 
all  the  family  clothing.  Moreover  at  times 
when  the  butter  and  eggs  were  to  be  taken  to 
market,  she  mounted  a  horse  and  carried  her 
well  filled  basket  to  the  village  store  and  re¬ 
turned  with  her  load  of  groceries.  And 
because  some  of  these  labors  wt  re  no  longer 
demanded,  and  the  need  for  them  had  passed 
away,  he  thought  women  h  d  very  easy  times 
and  might  very  well  turn  a  hand  to  other 
work  to  keep  their  measure  full.  At  times  too 
he  read  with  great  unction  the  story  of  the 
industrious  housewife  who  “  rose  before  it 
was  day  and  prepared  the  meat  for  her  house¬ 
hold  and  whose  hands  were  occupied  with  the 
distaff,”  and  of  whom  it  was  not  related  that 
she  was  ever  weary  or  needed  rest,  or  ever 
rested  or  knew  she  had  a  mind  or  a  soul  to  be 
cared  for.  He  resisted, too, long  and  stoutly, the 
determination  of  his  wife  that  his  daughter 
Patience  should  have  a  finished  education 
and  only  gave  a  sullen  sort  of  consent,  when 
her  mother  declared  that  in  this  at  least  she 
would  have  her  own  way,  and  devoted  her 
own  little  property,  which  she  had  hoarded 
from  girlhood,  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses. 
“It  was  turning  the  gal’s  head"  he  said  “  and 
was  no  sort  of  a  thing  for  a  farmer’s  gal  to  be 
wasting  her  time  over  books  and  music,  when 
there  was  cows  to  milk  and  butter  to  be  made.” 
But  in  time  when  he  found  that  these  did  not 
after  all  interfere  with  the  milking  and  the 
butter  making,  but,  as  he  was  shrewd  enough 
soon  to  see,  the  one  helped  the  other,  and  his 
daughter’s  hands  were  as  dept  at  the  milking 
and  the  churning  as  they  were  at  the  fancy 
work  with  which  she  adorned  the  house,  he 
said  no  more  about  it,  and  he  even  learned 
too  in  time,  after  his  wife  had  been  laid  away 
in  her  long  resting  place,  to  go  gently  and 
open  the  kitchen  door,  as  he  sat  before  the 
glowing  kitchen  fire,  employed  with  his  even¬ 
ing  pipe,  and  his  own  reflections,  which  were 
sometimes  disagreeable  enough,  so  that  he 
could  listen  to  the  music  which  came  from  the 
piano  in  the  best  room;  a  room  into  which  he 
had  not  eutered  since  his  wife  was  carried 
from  it  and  the  harmony  would  even  quiet 
down  his  restlessness  and  bring  a  strange 
peace  to  him. 

Did  this  man  ever  realize  that  this  poor  wife 
was  sacrificed  to  his  brutal  treatment,  as  he 
sat  hour  after  hour  gazing  into  the  fire  until 
the  blazing  logs  m«  lted  away  into  embers  and 
these  glowed  less  and  less  brightly  until  their 
light  scarcely  cast  a  shadow  on  the  glaring 
white  kitchen  walls  ?  Certain  it  was,  tha  t  be 
made  no  such  exacting  demands  upon  his 
daughter  Patience,  and  left  her  very  much  to 
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her  own  devices  in  regard  to  her  domestic 
management.  So  long  as  things  went  smooth¬ 
ly  under  her  quiet,  gentle  ways  and  skillful 
housekeeping,  be  made  no  remonstrances 
when  occasional  help  was  called  in,  and  never 
complained  of  the  small  extra  expenses  which 
she  incurred  for  papers  and  books  for  her  own 
use.  It  satisfied  him  that  the  dairy,  under  her 
management,  was  much  more  profitable  than 
it  ever  had  been,  and  he  now  and  then  added 
another  cow  to  the  stock  until  the  capacity  of 
the  farm  was  filled,  and  the  dairy  became  a 
larger  source  of  revenue  than  all  the  grain 
crops  he  had  ever  raised.  It  pleased  him  that 
his  farm  work  was  lightened,  and  that  in¬ 
stead  of  the  laborious  work  of  raising  grain 
he  could  sit  on  the  fence  and  see  his  cows  graze 
on  the  broad  pasture. 

But  his  nature  was  not  changed.  The  same 
old  idea  of  woman’s  dependence  on  the  man’s 
will  still  remained,  and  when  it  came  to  pass 
that  bis  wishes  and  his  daughter’s  inclination 
clashed  and  interfered,  the  old  spirit  within 
him  was  aroused.  He  would  be  obeyed.  A 
child  had  no  right  to  a  will  of  her  own.  This 
was  a  matter  of  religion  with  him.  Disobe¬ 
dience  to  parents  was  impiety  and  used  to 
be  thought  worthy  of  death.  Disobe¬ 
dient  children  used  once  to  be  stoned  to  death, 
he  reasoned  within  himself,  and  in  thinking 
in  this  fashion  he  wholly  lost  sight  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  ease,  and  concentrated  his 
thoughts  upon  the  depravity  evinced  by  a 
child  who  should  set  her  own  wishes  above  a 
father’s  commands.  No  measures  could  be 
too  extreme  for  sucb  wickedness,  be  thought. 
And  the  man  in  his  utter  selfishness,  cultiva¬ 
ting  his  own  waywardness  and  perversity, 
ignorantly  and  superstitiously,  came  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  iu  performance  of  a  duty  to 
bend  his  daughter's  will  to  his  will,  and  there 
was  no  peace  until  by  force  of  his  will  upon 
the  somewhat  plastic  disposition  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  had  controlled  and  bent  her  mind  into 
the  direction  of  his  own.  At  first  Patience 
rebelled,  and  this  made  her  father  furious  and 
desperate.  But  threats  of  the  greatest  sever¬ 
ity  failed  to  move  her,  and  it  was  only  when 
she  became  convinced  that  her  lover  was  lost 
to  her  that  she  in  her  despair  gave  up  the 
struggle,  and  surrendered  herself  to  what  she 
came  to  consider  as  her  fate. 

•‘What  can  I  do;  what  can  I  do!”  she 
mournfully  said  to  herself.  “Father  has  set 
his  mind  upon  this  thing  and  he  has  no  pity 
and  no  regard.  And  I  have  no  refuge;  no 
way  of  escape.  Life  is  intolerable  in  this  way, 
and  after  all  wbat  does  it  matter.  I  don’t  see 
how  I  can  be  more  miserable.  Barley  is  dead. 
He  must  be.  He  is  lost  to  me  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me  to  care  for,  or  hope  for  ; 
nothing:  nothing.  Oh,  mother!  mother!  can 
you  hear  me;  can  you  help  me;  can  you  com¬ 
fort  me.  Iam  alone,  without  a  friend.  I  had 
but  ODe  parent,  and  she  is  gone.  Wbat  it  is 
to  feel  alone  in  the  world !  Worse,  worse  than 
that,  to  be  crushed  down  by  one  that  I  should 
love.  Father!  one  should  love  a  father,  and 
honor  and  respect  him.  Ah,  with  him  there 
never  was  love.  I  never  knew  a  father’s  love. 
Harsh  words  as  long  as  I  remember,  or  none 
at  all.  And  yet  how  I  could  love  him  if  he 
were  but  bind  and  loving.  What  a  blank 
there  is  in  one’s  life  wrhen  there  is  none  to  love , 
not  a  human  being,  not  even  a  parent.  Love 
is  all  buried  and  departed  for  me.  A  buried 
love  is  but  a  poor  mournful  consolation;  aud 
yet  I’d  better,  have 
“  loved  and  lost, 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.” 

One  reads  and  hears  of  the  isolation  <  f  farm- 
life,  and  the  unsatisfied  yearnings  of  the  cul¬ 
tured  family  that  are  as  it  were  imprisoned  in 
the  farm  homestead.  To  some  extent  this  is 
unavoidable,  even  in  a  loving,  affectionate 
and  united  family.  But  who  can  realize  the 
utter  loneliness  of  the  farm  wife  or  daughter, 
whose  aspirations  are  for  something  higher 
than  her  environments,  and  who  finds  no  way 
to  escape  from  herself.  The  excitement  of 
work  may  satisfy  the  vacant  mind,  but  when 
the  windows  of  the  intellect  have  been  opened 
and  no  light  enters,  then  the  darkness  becomes 
intolerable.  Ones  occupation  is  then  a  slavery. 
Chains  and  bands  of  iron  hold  the  soul  down 
to  the  dead  weight  of  the  daily  life,  and  it 
frets  and  chafes  and  rebels  against  the  bonds. 
It  is  indeed  a  question  whether  it  is  better  for 
one  to  exist  in  ignorance,  when  this  is  bliss — 
of  a  negative  sort  certainly — than  to  lift  one’s 
mental  life  above  the  lower  material  position, 
and  look  down  upon  it  with  constant  dissatis 
faction  and  misery.  There  are  persons  who 
live  such  wretched  lives  in  farm  houses  too, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  farms 
and  farm  life;  they  may  be  found  far  more 
numerously  in  cities,  where  society  is  mixed 
and  where  persons  of  refined  tastes,  craving 
for  the  higher  personal  comforts  and  intellec¬ 
tual  enjoyments,  find  themselves  hopelessly 
debarred  from  them  by  a  grinding  poverty, 
from  which  there  is  no  way  of  escape.  And 
theirs  is  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  Tan¬ 
talus,  who  plunged  to  the  lips  in  water,  yet 
tormented  by  a  raging  thirst,  found  the  cool 
liquid  to  sink  beyond  his  reach,  whenever  he 


:>oped  to  drink.  And  as  he  was  thus  tor¬ 
mented,  so  those — thirsting  and  in  sight  of  the 
necessary  refreshment  and  solace,  yet  finding 
it  always  beyond  their  reach — are  aggravated 
all  the  more,  because  of  the  constant  presence 
of  their  misery. 

But  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  farm 
life.  There  may  be  work;  there  -is  work,  and 
often  hard,  laborious  and  exacting  work. 
But  it  is  work  that  requires  thought  and  skill. 
There  is  never  a  time  on  a  farm,  in  a  farm  house 
or  in  a  dairy,  when  the  mind  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  hands,  to  aid  and  help,  and 
this  ennobles  the  work.  The  better  disciplined 
and  the  more  richly  stored  the  mind  may  be, 
the  lighter  becomes  the  work  of  the  band. 
And  the  work  is  ruled  and  regulated  by  the 
intellect.  An  educated  farmer  is  never  en¬ 
slaved  by  his  work.  He  is  the  master,  and  he 
rales  his  employment  and  reduces  it  to  sys¬ 
tem,  and  being  above  it  and  controlling  it, 
never  frets  over  it.  His  mind  is  not  enthralled 
by  it.  When  the  day’s  work  is  done,  or  while 
it  is  doing,  bis  mind  is  busy  studying  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  it;  all  its  hidden  bearings,  the 
reasons  for  it;  the  results  of  it,  the  vari¬ 
ations  in  it;  all  its  connections  near  and 
remote;  and  these  open  another  world  to  his 
view  in  which  he  lives  another  life.  It  has 
been  related  of  a  man,  who  during  the  day 
was  a  French  chiffonier,  one  who  gathered 
rags  and  garbage  from  the  heaps  of  dust  and 
filth  of  the  Paris  streets,  but  who  by  reason  of 
his  mental  acquirements  enjoyed  greater  facil¬ 
ity  for  making  less  work  profitable  and  so 
had  acquired  wealth;  that  this  man  in  the 
evening  moved  in  the  best  and  most  cultured 
society ;  visited  in  the  fashionable  saloons  as  a 
cherished  guest;  and  in  scientific  circles  upon 
an  equality  with  the  wisest;  aud  thus  all  the 
time  lived  two  separate  lives;  the  first  one  in 
disguise  and  the  other  as  his  own  proper  self. 
In  something  like  this  the  hardest  worked 
farmer  may  find  tvo  lives  to  fill;  at  times  he 
may  leave  his  less  desirable  one  and  enjoy 
himself  in  the  other,  and  he  may  find  in  the 
former  the  gratification  of  kuowing  that  it 
helps  him  to  enjoy  the  latter,  nay  that  it  is 
the  very  means  by  which  ue  enjoys  it,  and 
makes  it  successful  and  more  profitable. 

[To  be  continued.] 


OSCAR  WILDE  AND  JEFFERSON 
DAVIS. 


The  Atlanta  Constitution  reporter  inter¬ 
viewed  Oscar  Wilde  on  bis  arrival  in  that  city, 
with  the  following  result: 

“You  have  been  to  see  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
lately.  Tell  me  something  about  your  visit 
to  him.” 

“He  lives  in.a  very  beautiful  house  by  the 
sea,  amid  lovely  trees.  He  impressed  me 
as  a  man  of  the  keenest  intellect  and  a  man 
fairly  to  be  a  leader  of  men  on  account  of  a 
personality  that  is  as  simple  as  it  is  strong, 
and  an  enthusiasm  that  is  as  fervent  as  it  is 
faultless.  We  in  Ireland  are  fighting  for  the 
principle  of  autonomy  against  empire,  for  in¬ 
dependence  against  centralization,  for  the 
principles  for  which  the  South  fought.  So  it 
was  a  m  itter  of  immense  interest  and  pleasure 
to  me  to  meet  the  leader  of  such  a  great 
cause.  Because,  although  there  may  be  a 
failure  in  fact,  in  idea  there  is  no  failure  pos¬ 
sible.  The  principles  for  which  Mr,  Davis 
aud  the  South  went  to  war  cannot  suffer 
defeat.  I  had  read  Mr.  Davis’  book,  which  is 
a  masterpiece,  although  to  ns  in  Europe  the 
elaborate  detail  of  military  manoeuvre  is  at 
times  a  little  burdensome.  But  there  are 
passages  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  principles 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  that  were  read 
by  us  with  the  keenest  interest  and  delight. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  think  nobly  of  a  country 
that  has  produced  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  George  Washington  and  Jefferson 
Davis.  Besides  its  great  men  I  admire  in  the 
South  the  wonderful  beauty  of  its  vegetation. 
I  have  seen  no  forests  in  Europe  more  wonder¬ 
ful,  no  flowers  more  exquisite  in  perfume  or 
in  color.  It  is  worth  while  to  come  over  here 
merely  to  see  the  magnolia  in  full  blossom. 
It  should  be — the  South— the  home  of  art  in 
America,  because  it  possesses  the  most  perfect 
surroundings;  and  now  that  it  is  recovering 
from  the  hideous  ruin  from  the  war  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  these  beautiful  arts,  iu  whose 
cause  I  will  spend  my  youth  in  pleading,  will 
spring  up  among  you.  The  South  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  poet  of  America— Edgar  Allan 
Poe;  and  with  all  its  splendid  traditions  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  believe  that  she 
will  continue  to  perfect  what  she  has  begun  so 
nobly.  The  very  physique  of  the  people  in 
the  South  is  far  finer  than  that  in  the  North, 
and  a  temperament  infinitely  more  susceptible 
to  the  influences  of  beauty. 


BABY  IS  DEAD. 


“Baby  is  dead  !”  Three  little  words  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  wire  copied  somewhere  and  soon 
forgotten.  But  after  all  was  quiet  again  I 
leaned  my  head  on  my  hand  and  fell  into  a 


deep  reverie  of  all  that  those  words  may 
mean. 

Somewhere— a  dainty  form,  still  and  cold, 
unclasped  by  mother’s  arms  to  night.  Eyes 
that  yesterday  were  bright  and  blue  as  skies 
of  June  dropped  to  night  beneath  white  lids, 
that  no  voice  can  ever  raise  again. 

The  soft  hands,  whose  rose-leaf  fingers 
were  wont  to  wander  lovin  gly  around  moth¬ 
ers’  neck  and  face,  loosely  holding  white  buds 
quietly  folded  in  coffined  dress. 

Soft  lips,  yesterday  rippling  with  laughter 
sweet  as  woodland  brook  fall,  gay  as  trill  of 
forest  bird,  to  night  unresponsive  to  kiss  or 
call  of  love. 

A  silent  home — the  patter  of  baby  feet  for¬ 
ever  hushed — a  cradle  bed  un pressed.  Little 
shoes  half  worn — dainty  garment — shoulder 
knots  of  blue  to  match  those  eyes  of  yester¬ 
day,  folded  with  aching  heart  away. 

A  tiny  mound.  6now-covered  in  some  quiet 
graveyard. 

A  mother’s  groping  touch  in  uneasy  slum¬ 
ber  for  the  fair  beat!  that  shall  never  stir  up¬ 
on  her  bosom.  The  low  sob,  the  bitter  tear, 
as  broken  dreams  awake  to 
sad  reality.  Thehopes  of  fu¬ 
ture  years  wrecked,  like  fair 
ships  that  suddenly  go  down 
within  sight  of  land. 

The  watching  of  other 
babies,  dimpled,  laughing, 
strong,  and  this  one  gone; 
the  present  agony  of  grief, 
the  futureemptiness  of  heart, 
all  held  in  those  three  little 
words,  “  Baby  is  dead  ?” 

Indeed,  it  is  well  that  we  can  copy  and 
soon  forget  the  words  so  freighted  with  woe 
to  those  who  receive  and  send  them.  And 
yet  it  cannot  harm  us,  now  and  then,  to  give  a 
tender  thought  to  those  for  whom  our  careless 
pen  stroke  is  preparing  such  a  weight  of 
grief. 


The  Secret  of  Beauty.— The  secret  of 
beauty  is  health.  Those  who  desire  to  be 
beautiful  should  do  all  they  can  to  restore 
their  health  if  they  have  lost  it,  or  to  keep  it 
if  they  have  it  yet.  No  one  can  lay  down 
specific  rules  for  other  people  in  these  matters- 
The  work  which  one  may  do,  the  rest  be  must 
take,  his  baths,  his  diet,  his  exercise,  are  mat¬ 
ters  for  individual  consideration,  but  they 
must  be  carefully  thought  of  and  never 
neglected.  As  a  rule,  when  a  person  feels 
well  he  looks  well;  and  when  he  looks  ill  he 
feels  ill,  as  a  general  thing.  There  are  times 
when  one  could  guess,  without  looking  in  the 
glass,  that  one’s  eyes  are  dull  and  one’s  skin 
is  mottled.  This  is  not  a  case  for  something 
in  a  pretty  bottle  from  the  perfumer’s,  or  for 
the  lotion  that  the  circulars  praise  so  highly. 
To  have  a  fresh  complexion  and  bright  eyes, 
even  to  have  white  hands  and  graceful  figure, 
you  must  be  well.  Health  and  the  happiness 
that  usually  comes  with  it  are  the  true  secrets 
of  beauty. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KA  Y  CLARK. 


TRUE  LOVE. 


There  Is  true  love,  and  yet  you  may 
nave  lingering  doubts  ubout  It ; 

I’ll  tell  the  truth  and  simply  say 
That  life  Is  a  blank  without  It. 

There  Is  a  love  both  true  and  strong, 

A  love  that  falters  never : 

It  lives  on  faith  and  suffers  wrong, 

But  lives  and  loves  forever. 

Such  love  is  found  but.  once  on  earth— 

The  heart  cannot  repel  It ; 

From  whence  it  comes,  or  why  tts  birth, 

The  tongue  uiny  never  tell  It. 

This  love  Is  mine,  In  spite  of  all. 

This  love  l  fondly  cherish ; 

The  earth  may  sluk,  the  skies  may  fall. 

This  love  will  never  perish. 

It  Is  a  love  that  cannot  die. 

But,  like  the  soul,  Immortal. 

And  with  it  cleaves  the  slurry  sky 
And  p'isses  through  the  portal. 

This  is  the  love,  that  comes  to  stay— 

All  other  loves  are  fleeting ; 

And  when  they  come  Just,  turn  away— 

It  Is  but  Cupid  eheatlug. 

— Alice  Carey. 

- - 

SQUIBS  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

Our  grand  or  great  grandmothers,  as  the 
case  may  be,  had  neither  so  matjy  induce¬ 
ments  nor  so  many  opportunities  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  to  develop  their  talents  in  the 
higher  branches  of  art.  They  consequently 
were  content  with  woolwork  uud  bead  and 
fancy  stitch  embroidery,  whilst  the  more  en¬ 
terprising  tried  their  hand  at  silhoutte  cut¬ 
ting.  Perhaps  they  learned  the  latter  art 
from  the  French  refugee  ladies,  who,  from 
their  colony  in  Soho,  introduced  so  many 
pretty  handicrafts  among  English  girls  and 
matrons.  Some  of  their  pupils  soon  became 
as  deft  with  their  scissors  in  producing  por¬ 
traits  and  squibs  in  black  and  white  as  their 


teachers,  and  the  albums  or  keepsakes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  were  full  of 
them.  However,  silhouette  cutting  died  out 
in  England,  like  so  many  other  kinds  of  hand¬ 
iwork,  and  reappeared  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Portraiture  in  black  profile  of  course  did  not 
take  part,  in  this  revival;  but  humoristic  and 
fanciful  groups  of  animals,  children,  flowers, 
etc.,  have  become  favorite  means  for  Illus¬ 
trating  nursery  rhymes  and  Christmas  books, 
for  decorating  china  or  glass,  and  for  orna¬ 
menting  linen  articles.  We  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  some  enterprising  manufactu¬ 
rer  of  chintzes  would  for  next  season  print 
silhouettes  on  his  wares  instead  of  Kate 
Greenaway’s  figures.  Why  should  not  a  lady 
paint  her  dress  trimmings,  her  fan  or  her  sun¬ 
shade  with  silhouettes,  as  a  relief  from  the 
floral  wreaths  and  scrolls  now  so  commonly 
used  for  the  purpose  t 
On  lamp  shades  silhouettes  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  effect  and  small  table  tops  can  be  orna¬ 
mented  with  them  to  look  like  etched  ivory. 
The  scenes  from  the  life  of  goblins  are  full  of 
humor,  and  capitally  executed  to  the  tiniest 


detail,  facial  expression  and  pose  of  every 
goblin  being  Individualized  to  a  marvelous 
degree.  One  hardly  would  believe  that  such 
microscopic  work  could  be  done  with  scissors, 
but  even  these  examples  of  minute  cutting  are 
not  the  smallest  by  far  which  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  attempted. 

These  same  figures,  with  all  the  hair  lines 
forming  leaves,  stems  etc.,  that  seem  almost 


Goblin  at  Sea.— Fig.  308. 

impossible  to  cut  out  of  paper,  we  have  seen 
sawed  out  of  wood,  and  when  finished  were 
laid  on  a  pi‘  ce  of  cotton,  lest  they  should 
perish  in  the  handling,  the  workmanship  be¬ 
ing  so  exceedingly  fine.  There  begau  a  few 
years  ago  quite  a  mania  for  fret  sawing;  even 
the  ladies  bee  me  both  interested,  and  fascin¬ 
ated  with  the  work,  beautifj  ing  their  homes 
with  the  result  of  their  labors.  We  have 
seen  some  of  the  finest  cutting  done  by  the 
delicate  fingers  of  ladies;  even  the  flowing 
hair  of  a  figure,  wis  sawed  in  as  skillful  a 
manner  as  a  well  trained  artist  could  have 
done;showing  a  steady  hand  and  straight  eye. 
Considerable  of  this  kind  of  woik  was  done 
with  a  little  hand  saw,  not  oue  run  with  a 
treadle  such  as  “  Fleetwood, ”  or  “Dexter;” 
which  at  that  time  were  somewhat,  expensive, 
but  can  be  purchased  now-  at  a  low  figure. 


Goblins  over  tiieir  Quarry.— Fig  309. 

The  cuts  we  give  to-day  are  scenes  from 
goblin  life  highly  grotesque  as  well  as  humor¬ 
ous;  and  we  call  attention  to  the  perfect  trac¬ 
ings  of  the  Augers,  whiskers,  and  more 
especially  the  fern  leaves.  Articles  forborne 
use  can  be  made  easily,  and  do  not  require 
the  skill  of  an  artisan.  Swiss  clocks,  of  va¬ 
rious  designs,  boxes  for  holding  gloves,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  etc;  also  writing  desks,  screens,  as 
well  as  large  pieces  of  furniture,  such  as 
chairs  and  tables  are  now  no  rare  thing  as  the 
result  of  fret  sawing.  0.  o. 


Goblins  and  Grasshopper.— Fig.  307. 
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DO  NOT  SEW  OR  RFAD  AT  TWILIGHT. 


HELEN  BARRISTER. 


Upon  calling  on  a  neighbor  lately,  I  found 
her  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  pretty 
dress  for  her  first  grandchild,  a  bright  little 
girl  just  able  to  run  alone.  “  Oh  dear  !”  she 
said  “  I  must  get  some  new  glasses  next  time 
I  go  to  town.  I  cannot  see  well  enough  with 
these  to  sew  nicely.  It  is  a  trial  to  me,  when 
I  think  the  time  is  coming  whoa  I  shall  have 
to  give  up  doing  fine  sewing.  My  sight  L  fail¬ 
ing  so  fast." 

Here  another  caller  came  in,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  respecting  the  purchase  of  new 
glasses  was  continued  with  her,  “Why,” 
said  she,  '*  what’s  amiss  with  these  glasses,” 
and  trying  them  on  she  started  with  surprise. 
“Like  stereoscopes  indeed  tfliey  are  !  you 
want  soma  that  do  not  magnify  as  much  as 
these.  You  ought  tohave  them  at  once.” 

“  You  are  mistaken"  said  our  hostess,  “  they 
do  not  magnify  enough.” 

“  They  magnify  more  than  my  mother’s,  and 
she  bought  her  first  pair  years  ago.  She  asked 
the  gentleman  from  whom  she  purchased 
them,  how  long  she  could  probably  wear  them 
before  she  would  be  obliged  to  get  older 
glasses.  “That  depends  on  the  care  you 
take  of  your  sight.  People  who  are  careful 
to  abstain  from  reading,  sewing,  writing  or 
other  work  at  twilight,  that  requires  close  at¬ 
tention,  will  seldom  need  frequent  changing 
of  glasses.”  Although  hard  for  her  to  do  it, 
mother  has  scarcely  ever  read  or  sewed  by 
twilight  since  then,  and  her  examplehas  been 
followed  by  all  of  us  .zlth  excellent  result?.” 
A  wise  use  of  the  sight  will  make  our  lives 
beautiful,  for  seeing  is  truly  the  Itoyal  Sense. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


How  often  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
given  when  both  body  and  spirit  are  weary 
with  daily  toil,  falls  like  rain  upon  the  thirsty 
earth.  If  we  could  only  know  their  worth 
and  seek  for  opportunites  to  give  them!  I  knew 
a  boy  of  ten  years  who  was  counted  a  dunce 
in  his  books  who  preferred  the  foot  of  bis 
class  to  any  other  place;  he  had  then  as  he 
expressed  it,  “  nothing  on  his  mind”  and 
to  whom  study  wag  a  nuisance.  At  the  close 
of  a  term  he  received  a  prize  from  his  teacher 
for  perfect  attendance.  The  prize  had  not 
been  offered  at  all  but  was  simply  given  as  a 
reward  for  the  rarest  of  qualities,  punctuali¬ 
ty,  although  he  had  been  dull  and  the 
sprightly  ones  who  had  stayed  from  school 
every  dow  and  then,  bad  passed  him  in  their 
studies,  yet  he  had  been  orderly  and  regular, 
and  the  teacher  with  rare  discernment  had 
singled  out  his  best  point  and  thinking  to  be¬ 
stow  a  little  encouragement  had  rewarded 
him  for  his  own  sake  and  for  an  example  to 
the  others. 

The  wisdom  of  the  proceeding  was  shown 
when  the  boy  as  he  ran  home,  exclaimed: 
“O  1  mother  there  is  something  to  me  after 
all,"  and  succeeding  terms  of  school  showed 
that  the  right  stimulus  had  teen  applied;  the 
dull  boy  brighteuing,  and  becoming  studious 
and  persevering,  and  developing  an  unlooked 
for  originality,  and  always  remembering 
with  pleasure  his  first  unexpected  pr;ze. 

B.  c.  D. 

- *-*"* - 

ABOUT  MEN. 


Now,  claffir'ying  these  to  suit  myself,  I  will 
first  proceed  to  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
widowers.  A  very  interesting  study  they 
are,  too,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages. 
Now  let  me  preface  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
by  observing  that,  in  all  my  list  of  acquaint¬ 
ances,  I  can  only  select  four,  who  lam  sure, 
did  or  do  cherish  a  pure,  true,  unselfish  affec¬ 
tion  for  their  wives.  Now  mind,  I  do  not 
assert  that  they  are  the  only  ones,  lam  only 
judging  from  my  own  observation.  You  see, 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
self  love  and  true  love;  so  to  return  to  the 
widowers — as  a  general  thing,  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  thought  with  them  is,  apparently  this: 
“The  one  who  ministered  to  my  comfort,  who 
kept  my  house,  who  mended  my  clothes,  and 
cooked  my  dinners,  has  *onel”  And  they  seem 
inconsolable,  and  howl  around  about  a 
“vacancy" — which  is  usually  filled  amazingly 
soon. 

Then  there  is  the  sham  man,  composed, 
externally  of  paper  collar,  hair  dye  and 
“dickey  internally  of  cowardice,  deceit  and 
hypocrisy.  Such  are  they  who  are  very  polite 
and  attentive  to  their  female  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  perfect  bears  at  home. 

Then,  there  is  the  putty  man — the  nice, 
mild,  peaceable  creature,  who  doesn’t  know 
who  is  Vice-President,  never  takes  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  vote,  and  who,  if  he  goes  to  election  or 
primary  meetings,  stands  around  with  about 
as  much  intelligence  iu  his  countenance  as  is 
expressed  in  the  eyes  of  a  dead  fish.  He 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“courage;”  what  he  falsely  so  calls,  and  al¬ 
ways  possesses,  is  a  certain  want  of  seusibil- 
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ity,  which  answers  the  purpose  remarkably 
well;  for  instance,  the  drawing  of  a  tooth 
affects  him  as  little  evidently  as  the  trifling 
operation  of  being  pulled  in  two  affects  a 
wasp.  But  the  true  man — the  grand,  noble 
soul,  gallant,  tender  and  true — as  a  states¬ 
man  incorruptible;  as  a  Christian  steadfast 
and  earnest;  as  a  husband,  kind,  faithful  and 
— unselfish — well,  it  may  be  a  vara  avis  that 
I  describe.  Does  he  exist!  Let  the  women 
answer.  Ermengardk, 

- - 

“SET  NOT  EVERY  ONE’S  DIAL  BY  YOUR 
OWN  WATCH.  ” 


This  old  saying  has  a  wide  application  to 
the  affairs  of  life,  in  other  words  it  means 
give  other  people  the  same  chance  to  be  indi¬ 
viduals  that  you  claim  for  yourself.  They 
may  feel  and  act  just  as  conscientiously  as 
you  think  you  do,  and  still  not  entertain  the 
same  ideas  that  you  do  or  work  for  the  same 
end.  Let  every  one  set  his  own  dial  and 
work  by  that  because  each  one  is  accountable 
for  his  own  deeds,  but  if  in  acting  out  his  own 
ideas,  he  infringes  on  your  personal  rights  it 
is  your  privilege  to  defend  yourself. 

This  old  saying  reads  well  in  another  way, 
“Set  not  your  own  dial  by  other  people’s 
watches."  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man 
who  changed  the  hands  of  his  watch  every 
time  he  met  one  whose  time  keeper  differed 
from  his  own. 

We  very  often  see  people  who  have  no  more 
independence  than  that,  when  it  comes  to  the 
more  important  matter  of  their  opinions  even 
on  the  most  weighty  subjects.  A  quiet  but 
firm  reliance  in  our  own  convictions  if  they 
have  been  well  considered  is  becoming  in  any 
one.  Dorinda. 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 


Rosa  Bonhedr  is  sixty-two  years  old. 
Her  sisters  and  brothers  are  all  sculptors  and 
animal  painters.  She  wore  masculine  dress, 
the  better  to  go  among  animals.  She  is  the 
only  woman  decorated  with  the  red  ribbon, 
which  Eugene  once  brought  her,  the  Emperor 
at  the  same  time  conferring  knighthood  upon 
her. 

The  admission  of  women,  as  competitors 
for  honorary  degrees  in  common  with  men,  is 
of  so  recent  a  date,  that  the  position  attained 
by  them  is  viewed  with  much  interest,  both 
by  those  who  are  in  favor  of  and  those  op¬ 
posed  to  the  innovation.  At  the  recent  ma¬ 
triculation  examination  at  the  University  of 
London,  both  sexes  competed  on  equal  terms. 

VmiK,  the  aged  queen  of  Connecticut’s  50 
Pequot  Indians,  is  nearly  white,  is  an  active 
church  member  and  earns  her  living  making 
baskets. 

- - 

The  article  in  the  Rural  of  last  week,  en¬ 
titled  “Woman's  w'ork  is  never  done,”  was 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  C.  S.  Jones,  one  of  our 
best  friends.  By  an  oversight  she  was  not 
then  credited  with  being  its  author,  but  we 
correct  the  omission  at  this  our  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Eds.] 
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A  COMPANY  DINNER. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


“We  don’t  have  a  company  dinner  every 
day,”  and  the  amateur  cook  poised  her  soup 
ladle  in  the  palm  of  her  hand  with  her  eyes 
fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  handle.  “No,"  I 
said,  “we  do  not  go  through  thecourses  every 
day.  As  a  family,  we  do  not  like  soup,  and 
therefore  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  making 
it  for  8(55  days  of  ilia  year,  and  the  grocer 
keeps  such  a  stock  of  Boulli  concentrated  soup 
and  gravy  that  it  reduces  the  work.” 

“But  the  hones,"  sighed  the  cook  Oh, 
they  aie  not  troublesome,  for  in  Summer  it  is 
much  nicer  to  make  the  cold  meat  into  jellied 
or  potted  meat,  which  can  be  easily  done  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  gelatine  after  the  meat  is 
well  stewed.  Turned  out  into  moulds  it  is 
a  great  convenience  for  lunch  or  cold  dinner. 

“But  a  company  dinner  for  20;  how  is  one 
to  know  what  is  right  with  everything."  And 
the  ladle  came  down  disparagingly  upon  the 
kitchen  taLle.  Then  l  took  the  slate  that  we 
called  the  “cook’s  memory,”  as  it  hangs  near 
her  table  in  the  kitchen,  and  made  out  a  pro¬ 
gramme;  1st.  Soup.  A  pint  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  and  a  quart  of  canned  or  well-boiled 
beans.  Pass  them  through  the  sieve,  add 
cayenne  pepper,  a  finely  tbreded  onion  that 
has  been  slightly  fried,  a  spoonful  of  mashed 
potatoes,  a  little  stock  and  a  small  piece  of 
butter.  It  is  a  good  soup.  2d,  Fish — There 
is  a  cut  of  salmon  on  the  ice.  Boil  it,  and 
serve  with  hot  drawn  butter,  to  which  you 
have  added  two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped 
piirsley  and  garnish  with  fresh  curled  pars¬ 


ley  sprigs.  3d,  Meats — We  have  lamb  and 
chickens;  cook  both  or  either.  Vegetables  ; 
Green  peas  and  cauliflower.  Salads:  Then 
we  will  have  for  dessert  a  heaped  dish  of  red 
raspberries  and  one  of  black,  ice  cream  and 
cake,  without  any  pie.  Do  not  fret.  We  do 
not  belong  to  those  who  consider  the  meat 
more  than  the  life;  and  with  a  “feast  of  rea¬ 
son  and  a  flow  of  soul”  your  company  dinner 
will  be  a  grand  success. 

- - 

A  CHILD’S  GARDEN. 


De  Witt  thought  he  must  have  a  flower 
garden.  I  feared  if  we  attempted  it,  the 
weeds  and  grass  would  get  the  start  of  us. 
But  he  begged  so  hard  I  nsksd  his  father  to 
draw  us  a  few  stones,  and  a  load  of  good  rich 
soil.  We  made  a  mound  a  foot-and  a -half  high 
the  stones  sloping  in  enough  to  keep  them  in 
place.  In  the  center  I  planted  a  large  double 
scarlet  geranium,  that  had  been  hung  by  the 
roots  in  the  cellar  during  the  Winter;  then  a 
row  of  gladiolus,  and  around  the  edge  some 
double  variegated  petunias.  I  inserted  a  tile 
nearly  its  whole  length  in  the  bed  which  “Six- 
year  old”  takes  delight  in  filling  twice  a  day 
with  suds  or  weak  manure  water.  I  find  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  our  garden  free  from 
weeds.  Mrs.  M.  B.  McL. 

«  »  ■  ■ 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


ONIONS  WITH  WHITE  SAUCE. 

Boil  in  salted  water,  with  a  teacup  of  milk 
added,  until  tender.  Drain  and  cover  with  a 
sauce  made  as  follows:  Put  two  spoonfuls  of 
butter  into  a  saucepan,  and  when  it  bubbles 
add  two  scant  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Stir 
until  well  cooked  but  do  not  brown.  Then 
add  two  teacupfuls  of  thin  cream,  some  salt 
and  a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper. 

fried  celery. 

Cut  celery  into  pieces  three  or  four  inches 
long,  boil  in  salted  water  until  tender,  then 
drain.  Make  a  batter  of  an  egg,  a  little  milk 
and  flour  enough  to  thicken.  Salt  it,  roll  the 
pieces  of  celery  in  it  and  fry  to  a  light  brown 
in  hot  fat. 

CREAMED  LIMA  BEANS. 

Put  a  quart  of  the  shelled  beans  into  just 
enough  boiling  salted  water  to  cover  and  boq 
until  tender.  Add  a  cup  and-a-half  of  sweet 
cream,  a  little  piece  of  butter,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  beans  simmer  for  a 
few  minutes  before  serving.  Mrs.  C.  E. 


SPANISH  PICKLES. 

Four  beads  of  cabbage,  a  peck  of  green 
tomatoes,  one  dozen  good-sized  cucumbers* 
one  dozen  onions,  three  ounces  of  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  one  ounce  of  celery  seed,  one  ounce 
of  turmeric,  one  cup  of  mustard  and  two 
pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Let  the  cucumbers 
stand  in  brine  three  dayp.  Slice  the  onions 
and  chop  the  cabbage  and  tomatoes  the  day 
before  making  and  sprinkle  with  salt.  When 
ready  to  make,  drain  the  cucumbers  from  the 
brine  and  cut  in  slices.  Put  all  the  ingredi. 
ents  into  a  kettle  witn  vinegar  enough  to  mix 
all  together  and  simmer  slowly  half  an  hour- 
Bottle  and  keep  iu  a  cool  place.  Kate  J.  V. 


PICKLED  PURPLE  CABBAGE. 

Take  nice  heads  of  purple  cabbage  and 
slice  with  a  sharp  knife  or  cabbage  cutter. 
Place  in  a  stoue  jar,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
let  stand  24  hours.  Prepare  a  spiced  vinegar 
as  follows;  To  a  gallon  of  vinegar  allow  one 
ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  one  ounce  cf 
whole  cloves,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon  and  one 
of  mustard  seed.  Drain  the  cabbage  from 
the  brine  and  put  back  in  the  jar.  Scald  the 
vinegar  with  spice  and  pour  over  cabbage. 
Rep;  at  the  scalding  operation  two  or  three 
times  and  cover  tightly.  Mary  B. 


CANNING  PUMPKINS. 

Pare,  remove  seeds,  cut  in  small  pieces  and 
steam  until  tender.  Drain  in  a  colander  until 
free  from  juice  then  press  into  jars  and  place 
over  the  tire  in  cold  water.  Boil  slowly  one- 
and-a-half  hour,  then  take  from  the  fire  and 
seal  as  you  do  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  Pump¬ 
kin  preserved  iu  this  way  in  the  Fall  will 
niaka  excellent  pies  any  time  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer.  Mrs.  B.  G. 

- •-*-* - 

Prof.  HorBford’a  Baking  Powder. 

F.  H.  Atkins,  A.  A.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army, 
says:  *‘  Iu  this  Powder,  an  acid  phosphate  of 
lime  takes  the  place  of  cream  tartar  or  alum 
and  while  the  whitest  and  most  delectable  bis. 
cuit  can  be  made  with  it  that  I  have  ever  seen 
or  tasted,  it  furnishes  a  food  rich  in  phos¬ 
phates,  so  much  needed  in  the  animal  economy 
and  so  largely  discarded  in  our  finely  sifted 
flour.  Prof.  Horsford’s  high  reputation  is 
adequate  surety  for  the  absence  of  alum  or 
auy  other  deleterious  or  make-weight  ingre¬ 
dient.  " — Ado. 


Horsford’a  Acid  Phosphate 
acts  as  food  for  an  exhausted  brain. — Ado. 


PROFESSOR 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
gent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  UK)  and  lt>2  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &.  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY, 

tWFor  several  years  we  have  furnished  the’ 
'Dairymen  of  America  with  on  excellent  arti- 
elal  color  for  butter;  so  meritorious  that  It  mot  I 
i  with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the - 
highest  and.  only  prizes  at  both  International  | 
Dairy  Fairs. 

1  tSTBut  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re- . 
search  we  have  Improved  in  mvarol  pointe.  and  I 
now  offer  this  new  color  as  the  best  in  the  world.  ■ 

lit  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk,  itj 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 
Strongest,  Brightest  and 
Cheapest  Color  Made, 

E^-And,  while  prepared  in  oil.  Is  socomponnd- 

►  ed  that  it  is  impossible  for  It  to  become  rancid. 

I  (T3EWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  ot  all 
'other  oil  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become  | 
t  rancid  and  spoil  the  batter. 

C3*If  yon  cannot  get  the  "improved”  write  ns  ' 

►  to  know  wlicro  and  bow  to  get  it  wit  boat  extra  | 

^expense.  (10) 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Itarllngton,  Vt. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKERS 

BMfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oilbas  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,’  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  a* 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorfeter,  Mass. 


^  H  ^  In  abundance  — S3  Million  pounds 
L  |«  k"  Imported  last  year.— Prices  lower 
^  U  than  ever.— Agents  wanted.— Don’t 

|  \m  n  white  time.— Send  for  circular. 

10  lbs.  Good  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $1. 
10  lbs.  Flue  Black  or  Mixed,  for  $2. 


Send  for  pound  sample,  VT  cts.  extra  for  postage. 
Then  get  up  a  club.  Choicest  Tea  in  the  world.— 
Largest  variety.— Pleases  everybody— Oldest  Tea 
House  lu  America. — No  ebrorao. — Bo  Utuutmg.— 
Straight  business.— Value  for  money. 

KOB’T  WELLS, 43 Testy  St„>.  P.O.Box  128Z. 


rewar  n:  fot 

any  ciuie  of  Blind 
Bleeding.  Itching, 
U'cerated,  or  Pro- 
Pi  I.E  REMEDY 
fails  tocure.  Prepared  by  J.P.  MILL  Kit,  >1.1)..  915  Arch 
St.  Phi]*..  Pa.  JV"»  genuine  witlimu  Me  riguaiure.  Send 
lor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stores,  S 1 . 


SIOOO 

trotting  1*1  l,ES  that  DeBIN't 


'Qin-neo . 


l 


style  type  A 

^Ou  AO  p  lewitil  iu*w  ChronuiC.inUlOr.  14  pKol 
\g t*.  make  5U  p,«rrvnt.  I'lra-v  20  c  fui-Agt-nt’ft 

Ainum  nf  .jtinplt— .  1'rvviium  Li.t  &r.  Blank  Cants  at 
'whiil.-sulv.  MlinUMUilM  kltl)  hOlihS.  ,WUir«nl.Cnnii. 


AYER’S 

AGUE  CURE 


IS  WARRANTED  to  euro  all  onses  of  malarial 
disease  such  its  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent  or  Chill 
Fever.  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  Bilious  Fever 
and  Liver  Complaint.  In  ease  of  failure,  after  due 
trial,  dealers  are  authorised  by  our  circular  of  July 
1st,  iss3,  to  refund  tlie  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address  Haltntt  A  c«-  Portland.  Mslne. 


dj  C  4  O  A  per  d  ty  at  home.  Samples  worth  fa  tree 
IDA  V  Address  Stinson  &  Co..  Portland.  Me. 


^  W  W  W a  Year  and  expenses  to  agents.  Outfit  free 
V  *  •  4  Address  P.O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Mo. 


SEPT  <6 


Hews  .of  lljc  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Sept.  9,  1882. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  has  been  threatened  by  a 
mob  owing  to  an  effort  to  close  the  saloons 
on  Sunday.  The  residence  of  the  City  Mar¬ 
shall  was  burned  by  the  mob,  and  the  deputy 
Marshal  terribly  beaten.  The  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires  were  guarded  to  prevent  com¬ 
munication  with  neighboring  towns. 

The  tolls  collected  on  the  canals  the  last 
week  in  August  were  $27,612;  for  correspond¬ 
ing  week  last  year  $82,805;  total  tolls  for 
August  $108,827,  against  $08,805  for  August 
last  year. 

W.  C.  Depauw,  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  offers 
to  give  $1,000,000  to  Asbury  University,  in 
that  State,  on  condition  that  a  like  sum  be 
raised  el  *e  where. 

A  State  Convention  of  Prohibitionists  is 
called  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  Oct.  4,  to  take  steps 
to  secure  the  submission  to  a  popular  vote  of  a 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution. 

The  ex  Confederate  soldiers  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  in  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  on  the 
19th,  20th,  and  21st  insts.,  in  token  c  f  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  courtesy  generously  extended  to 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
of  the  Northwest  at  their  late  reunion  in 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

The  brigades  of  labor  of  this  city  turned 
out  with  banners  and  music  on  the  0th  inst., 
making  a  big  demonstration  thiough  the 
streets.  About  10,000  men  wire  in  line. 

The  floods  in  northwestern  Texas,  reported 
last  week,  were  even  more  disastrous  than  at 
first  supposed.  Fully  100  Mexican  herders  are 
known  to  have  perished  besides  several  peo¬ 
ple  at  stage  stations  and  in  small  villages. 

A  daughter  of  Senator  Wtndotn,  who  re 
cently  made  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Garfield  at  Men¬ 
tor,  says  that  Mrs.  Garfleld  and  Mollie  look 
lots  better  than  when  she  saw  them  last  year, 
and,  they  talk  about  the  General  all  the  time, 
just  as  if  he  were  alive  and  hud  gone  some¬ 
where  on  a  visit. 

Oarsman  Charles  E.  Courtney  of  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  defeated  George  E.  Lee  in  a 
three-mile  race  on  Candaraga  Lake  at  Rich, 
field  Springs,  N.  Y.,  last  week,  in  1!)  minutes 
313^  seconds,  the  fastest  time  on  record. 

President  Arthur  has  tom  himself  away' 
from  the  attractions  of  New  port  dinners  and 
society  this  week,  and  is  coasting  along  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  He  is  expected  to  attend  the 
veterans’  reunion  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  next 
week.  The  same  week  he  will  probably  visit 
the  White  Mountains. 

At  Brown  University,  Chief  Justice  Thomas 
Durfee  has  been  re-elected  Chancellor;  Arnold 
Buffam  Chase,  Treasurer;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  L.  Caldwell,  Secretary  ;  and  the  Hon. 
Samuel  L.  Crocker,  of  Taunton,  Mat?.,  Trus¬ 
tee. 

At  North  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  who  claims  to  have  taken  no  nourish¬ 
ment  for  three  months  is  attracting  attention. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  has  had  an  Asiatic  cholera 
scare.  The  physicians  differ  in  opinion  about 
the  case. 

Secretary  Lincoln  is  an  aspirant  for  the 
seat  now  filled  by  David  Davis  in  the  Semite. 

In  Florida  10,000  men,  or  one  fourth  of  the 
total  number  of  the  voting  population,  are  at 
work  building  railroads.  Twenty  new  roads 
are  under  way,  some  of  tin  m  neatly  finished. 

The  English  rifle  team  at  Creedmoor  have 
beaten  the  American  team  in  the  past  few 
days’  practice.  The  Englishmen,  selected 
from  military  ranks  as  the  Americans  were, 
seem  to  be  much  better  drilled  than  their 
American  cousins.  The  regular  match  takes 
place  next  week. 

Official  estimates  make  the  cost  of  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1880  fully  $5,000,000  The  work  wss 
begun  in  1879,  and  will  be  finished  in  1883, 
after  five  years  of  solid  work.  It  will  be  the 
completes!  work  of  the  kind  ever  done.  The 
English  census  cost  only  $700,000. 

The  Republicans  of  Vermont  elected  a  Gov¬ 
ernor,  two  Congressmen  and  several  minor 
officials  at  the  election  held  on  the  7th  inst. 

Yellow  fever  continues  its  ravages  at 
Brownsville,  Tex  ,  and  Maluruoras,  Mex. 
Subscriptions  are  pouring  in  for  the  sufferers 
at  both  places.  Business  has  generally  stop¬ 
ped,  and  the  patients  are  suffering  for 
attendance.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  also  reports  a 
few  cates  brought  in  by  vessels. 

When  the  W  ashingtou  monument  is  finished 
there  will  be  a  signal  service  station  on  its 
top-550  feet  from  the  ground.  As  originally 
planned  the  structure  was  but  500  feet  high, 
but  two  years  ago  the  commissioners  added 
50  feel  more. 

It  is  said  that  1274  miles  of  main  track  weie 
laid  on  70  different  lines  last  month,  300  miles 
more  than  in  July,  and  more  than  in  any 
other  month  of  our  history. 

The  Fall  term  of  Amherst  College  has 
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opened,  and  the  entering  class  numbers  about 
90. 

The  $20,000  bequeathed  in  1856  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  by  John  M.  Niles,  to  be  held  till  it  had 
doubled,  now  amounts  to  $40,335,  and  the 
income  will  be  used  henceforth,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  to  furnish  poor 
families  with  food. 

Col.  R.  Up!  Plumb,  of  Streator,  HI.,  recently 
presented  to  that  tow  n  a  full v-e quipped  Lit  h- 
sohool  building  costing.  $40,000.  The  dedica¬ 
tory  address  was  made  by  Governor  Collum. 
A  large  oil-painting  nf  Colonel  Plumb  was 
presented  to  the  school  by  the  citizens. 

The  birthplace  of  Whittier,  near  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  is  now  ibe  property  of  Mr.  George  El¬ 
liot,  of  Boston,  who  has  rescued  it  from  decay 
and  is  preserving  it  for  future  generations  as 
a  memorial  of  the  great  Quaker  poet. 

General  Sherman  will  attend  the  reuuion  of 
the  New  Hampshire  soldiers  at  Lake  Winni- 
pesogee  on  the  14th  and  15th  inst.  He  will 
also  be  present  at  Mudison  Barracks,  Sackelts 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  to  receive  the  incoming  Twelfth 
infantry,  which  is  expected  to  arrive  there  on 
the  20th  insb 

While  4,000  persons  were  in  attendance  at  a 
Methodist  camp  meeting  at  Bethel  near 
Graham,  N.  C\,  on  the  8th  inst ,  a  boy  of  four¬ 
teen  years,  who  bad  bem  unable  since  his  birth 
to  utter  and  articulate  sounds,  suddenly 
mounted  the  preaebei’s  platform  and  made  a 
profession  of  religion,  speaking  in  a  firm,  clear 
voice. 

Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  of  Boston,  this  Sum¬ 
mer  gave  several  of  th  ir  employes  a  Euro¬ 
pean  tour.  They  were  absent  two  months, 
and  the  average  expense  was  $250. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  “  Ben  Hill  Monu¬ 
ment  Fund”  are  increasing  rapidly  and  the 
friends  of  the  late  Senator  are  confident  that 
they  wjII  secure  a  large  amount  toward  the 
monument.  Over  $900  have  been  secured. 

Since  the  war  Alexander  B.  Stephens  has 
collected  more  than  $500,000  of  war  claims  for 
Southern  people,  for  which  he  has  refused  to 
accept  any  compensation. 

Designs  have  been  seat  in  for  a  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  to  be  erected  in  Lincoln 
Park,  Chicago.  The  money  for  the  erection 
of  this  statue,  $30,000,  was  given  by  the  late 
Eli  Bates,  of  that  city. 

John  Sowk,  a  wealthy  stock  raiser  near 
Missouri  Valley,  la.,  deeded  his  entire  prop¬ 
erty  to  his  sou  on  condition  that  be  and  bis 
wife  should  be  cared  for  in  the  old  homestead 
during  life.  No  sooner  had  the  deed  been 
signed  than  the  thankless  son  ordered  bis  aged 
parents  to  the  poor  farm,  but  allowed  them 
to  spend  one  more  night  under  his  roof.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  the  old  gentleman  seized  and 
burned  the  deed,  and  fired  his  son  from  the 
premises,  disowned  and  disinherits  1  him. 

The  surgeons  who  have  been  examining 
Guiteau’s  brain  have  made  their  report  and 
say  substantially  that,  although  Guiteau  was 
not  strictly  normal  in  respect  to  the  organic 
substratum  of  the  mind,  and  in  respect  to  its 
symptomatic  expression,  bo  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  responsible  agent,  in  that  be  had  a 
clear  conception  of  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  realized  the  nature  of 
the  crime  and  its  punishment. 

At  the  next  election  in  Wisconsin,  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  State  constitution  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  ratification,  one  being  to  make  it 
necessary  fora  person  to  reside  “  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  district  where  he  offers  to  vote,  such 
time  as  may  be  provided  L<y  the  legislature 
not  exceeding  thirty  days.”  Another  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  extends  the  term  of  the 
present  State  officers  one  year,  and  makes 
the  next  election  for  State  offices  occur  in  1884, 
and  on  even  years  thereafter,  instead  of  in  1883 
and  in  the  odd  years. 

Nine  negroes  and  a  negrets  have  been  con¬ 
victed  at  Eastman,  Ga.,  of  the  murder  of  a 
man  namud  James  Harward,  and  were  all 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  life. 

The  total  number  of  patents  issued  to 
Thomas  A.  Edison  is  396,  of  which  tweuty-ene 
were  issued  during  the  past  week.  This  is 
the  largest  number  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  to  any  one  man  in  the 
history  of  that  office. 

- - 

Consumption. 

No  longer  in  tue  listot  •meurublediseases.” 
Send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palkn,  No.  1109  Gi¬ 
rard  street,  Philadelphia,  for  their  treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  and  learn  all  about  the 
wonderful  cures  which  are  being  made  in  this 
dread  disease. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


The  movement  of  wheat  has  increased 
steadily  duriug  the  week.  At  the  fix  princi¬ 
pal  markets  at  the  West,  viz.,  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Indianapolis  and 
Peoria,  the  receipts  or  wheat  for  the  week 
ending  September  4,  were  2.321,930  bushels, 
against  1,893,083  bushels  in  the  week  to  Aug¬ 
ust  28;  1,188,833  in  the  week  ending  August 
21,  and900,202  in  the  weekending  Aug.  14.  The 
movement  from  these  points  to  the  seaboard, 


how'ever,  has  not  increased  in  proportion.  In 
the  last  week  the  shipments  from  the  points 
above  named  were  515,725  bushels  less  than 
the  arrivals  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
stocks  are  accumulating  at  U10  West.  The 
railroad  officials  at  Chicago  also  report  an 
increase  during  the  past  week  of  orders  from 
country  stations  for  cars  to  load  with  grain, 
which  indicates  a  further  increase  in  the 
movement  of  grain  from  the  country.  The 
effect  of  this  movement  of  wheat,  together 
w  ith  the  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  proba¬ 
ble  aggregate  of  the  crop,  has  been  to  cause  a 
decline  of  from  five  to  fix  cents  per  bushel  on 
wheat  in  the  last  ten  days,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  experienced  in  the  last  three 
days.  On  the  whole,  however,  prices  have 
been  maintained  better  than  might  have  been 

expected  under  the  cirournstauces . 

During  the  week  the  market  for  corn  has 
been  unsettled  with  a  downward  flant  in 
prices,  owing  to  continued  large  receipts  at 
the  West  and  also  to  larger  esiinuries  than 
heretofore  of  the  growing  crop.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  belief  that  corn  from  Texas  and 
Arkansas,  os  well  as  from  some  of  the  other 
Southern  States,  will  soon  be  in  the  Northern 
markets;  but  this  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the 
case  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  corn  is 
consumed  at  higher  prices  in  the  South  than 
it  will  fetch  at  the  North,  to  say  nothing  of 
extra  freight  charges.  Seldom  does  the  new 
corn  amount  to  much  in  Northern  markets 
before  the  first  of  January,  and  as  the  late 
high  pi  ices  ought  to  have  drawn  out  most 
of  the  surplus  corn  in  producers’  hands,  there 
ought  to  be  a  scarcity  of  corn  before  New 

Year’s.,.. . . . . . 

While  the  export  demand  for  hog  products 
still  continues  very  light,  prices  being  too  high 
for  foreign  buyers,  there  has  been  a  brisk 
demand  for  the  South,  for  Canada,  and  for 
the  lumbering  regions  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  supply  of  hogs  for 
Winter  packing  throughout  the  West  will  be 
15  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  and  that  the 
marketing  will  be  later,  the  stock  being 
younger  than  usual.  The  general  impression 
now  is  that  in  spite  of  a  decline  of  50  cents  per 
barrel  on  pork  during  the  week,  prices  of  hogs 
will  continue  very  stiff  for  some  months  to 

come . 

The  following  items  of  agricultural  inter¬ 
est  are  condensed  samples  of  a  ureat  number 
of  telegrams  received  here  within  the  last  24 
hours:  Boston,  Mas?.  All  general  informa¬ 
tion  about  wool  is  given  under  Ibis  head,  ns 
Boston  is  the  headquarters  of  tie  trade  in  that 
staple.  The  trade  in  wool  has  been  fair  dur¬ 
ing  1  he  week  but  less  than  last  week.  For 
most  grades  the  situation  is  as  strong  as  ever: 
in  some  lines  stronger.  Manufscturers  still 
buying  for  immediate  wants.  Supplies  still 
coming  forward  quite  freely  from  interior 
maiketa.  The  amount  of  wool  still  in  grow¬ 
ers’  hands,  however,  is  considered  unusually 
large  for  this  time  of  the  5' ear.  A  few  Ameri¬ 
can  mills  are  reported  to  be  buying  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  no  large  importations  are  expected. 

Abroad  matters  are  not  changed . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prices  steady  for  cotton 
and  very  steady  for  wool.  Breadstuffs  de¬ 
clining  under  large  receipts  of  wheat  and  oats 
and  better  prospects  for  corn.  Prices  9c. 
lower  ou  “spot”  wheat  and  4@5e.  lower  on 
“futures.”  Com  has  declined  4@5c.  within 
thewiek.  Bulk  potatoes  beginning  to  arrive 
from  the  West:  New  York  State  stock  ex¬ 
pected  shortly . Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Hog  products  strong  under  large  consumptive 
demand.  Grain  and  flour  lower,  ..Louisville, 
Ky.  :  Grain  market  unsatisfactory  to  dealers 
on  account  of  soft  prices  and  heavy  propor¬ 
tion  of  damaged  and  rejected  wheat.  Cattle 
receipts  heavy  and  trade  active  at  a  decline. 
Reports  on  Kentucky  tobacco  crop  indicate 
larger  acreage  than  last  year  with  plants  in 

very  fair  uverage  condition . 

Chicago,  111. — Large  receipts  of  wheat 
from  the  West.  A  falling  off  of  50  per  cent, 
in  receipts  of  oats;  and  a  considerable  decline 
in  receipts  of  corn,  owing  to  decrease  of  price. 
Receipts  of  cattle  very  large  and  trade  very 
active.  The  bulk  of  them  are  grass  bolted 
and  the  quality  is  higher  than  for  years  at 
this  season,  especially  those  from  Texas  and 
the  Territories.  Receipt  of  hogs  smaller; 
quality  very  poor;  prices,  however,  main¬ 
tained  . . . 

8t.  Louis,  Mo.— Grain  lower  all  round,  and 
still  tending  downward.  Corn  extremely  ex¬ 
cited  and  deals  for  “future”  corn  larger  than 
for  y  ears  here.  Recei pts  and  shipments  larger 
all  round  than  last  week.  Cattle  in  big  sup¬ 
ply  on  a  sharp  decline;  prices  lower  than  for 
months  past.  Hogs  iu  demand ;  supply  light; 
market  strong.  Horse  and  mule  market 
weakening  a  little.  Late  heavy  rains  didn’t 
hurt  corn.  Fall  plowing  begun;  ground  in 
excellent  condition . 

Italy ’a  wheat  crop  is  one- third  moie  than 
last  year.  The  Indian  corn  crop  has  stiffen  d 
from  drought.  Vines  good,  especially  in  the 

South.  Olives  excellent . 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  having  returns  from 


251  points,  estimates  that  the  wheat  yield  on 
3,152,000  acres  in  Great  Britain  will  average 
26  to  27  bushels,  or  from  82,000,000  to  85,000,- 
000  bushels,  so  that  103,000,000  to  106,000,000 
bushels  will  be  required  from  other  countries. 

D  uring  tw  elve  months  endirg  July  31  last 
the  actual  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  108,656,000  bushels  of  wheat,  besides 
nearly  1 1.000,000  cwts  of  flour.  Apparently 
British  requirements  this  year  will  be  less  than 
actual  imports  last  year.  The  wheat  crop  of 
France  Is  now'  estimated  at  283,800  000  bush- 
els,  which  is  within  4,000,000  bushels  of  the 
quantity  required  for  consumption,  but  stocks 
are  light  aud  may  need  to  bo  increased  to 
some  extent.  In  Spain  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  injury,  and  imports  of  21,280,000 
bushels  are  judged  necessary.  In  Switzerland 
the  usual  imports,  about  10,000,000  bushels, 
are  expected.  Germany  as  a  whole  will  have 
an  average  crop,  but  the  yield  in  the  Grand 
Duchies  is  unusually  large,  as  it  is  expected  to 
be  in  European  Turkey.  In  Austria  a  good 
yield  is  expected  except  in  Galicia  and  Bohe. 
mia,  where  the  crop  is  short.  Sweden  and 
Norw’ay  report  a  fair  yield,  but  the  returns 
from  Holland  are  conflicting.  Russia  has  a 
fair  yield  in  the  northern,  but  considerably 
less  than  average  yield  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces.  On  the  whole,  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe  does  not  now  render  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  wheat  deficit  to  be  met  will  be  as 
large  as  that  of  last  year .  . 

Professor  McVTurtrie,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  has  accepted  the 
chair  of  chemistry  at  the  llliuois  State  Indus¬ 
trial  College,  at  Champaign  iu  that  State,  and 
will  leave  for  Ids  now  post,  in  a  few  days . 

Reports  from  the  West  say  many  farmers 
are  already  preparing  granaries  to  hold  over 
some  of  their  wheat  till  next  year,  being  un¬ 
willing  to  sell  at  present  prices . 

The  September  Crop  Report  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  summary  of  which 
has  just  been  received  from  Secretary  Cham¬ 
berlain,  based  on  reports  from  951  corres¬ 
pondents,  and  from  some  2,000  thrashers, 
gives  the  following  estimates:  Wheat,  acres 
thrashed  424,417,  bushels  produced  7,066,554; 
average  16  5;  total  acres  of  wheat  2,745,507; 
total  bushels  45,143,510,  Oats;  acres  thrashed 
67,216;  bushels  I  755,793;  average,  28.5;  total 
acres  of  oats,  634,774;  total  bushels  of  oats, 
18,112,871.  Corn;  per  cent  of  full  crop  74, 
probable  bushels  with  good  weather  till 
September  25th,  7 1, 185, 150.  Rye,  per  cent,  of 
full  crop,  83;  bailey,  77;  potatoes,  105;  sweet 
potatoes:  89;  tobacco,  65;  sorghum,  74;  apples, 
31 ;  peaches,  32;  grapes,  74;  stock  hogs  number 
71  per  cent. ;  condition,  84. 

- - 

Important  and  True.— James  D.  Beckett, 
Chicago’s  largest  horse-dealer,  says  of  the 
grade  Percheron  Norman  horses:  “They  are 
more  generally  bred  in  the  West  than  all  other 
classes  of  draft  horses,  aud  as  a  proof  of  their 
popularity,  the  supply  is  far  short  of  the  de¬ 
mand  this  year,  as  we  pay  $200  and  upward 
to  farmers  fur  three- year-old  grade  Normans 
to  ship  to  Ohio  aud  Pennsylvania  for  feeders.” 
— Chicago  Tribune..  Large  numbers  of  Per- 
cherou  Norman  hor  esin  their  purity  are  sold 
for  breeding  purposes  by  M.  W.  Dunham, 
Wayne,  Ilk.  who  has  imported  and  bred  nearly 
1,000,  and  now  has  on  hand  about  400. — Adv. 
- »♦»  - - 

*lF  you  are  a  woman  and  want  both  health 
and  beauty,  remember  that  all  superficial 
efforts  to  increase  your  personal  charms  are 
vain.  Freshness  aud  beauty  accompany  health, 
and  to  secure  this  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s 
remedies  for  all  female  weaknesses  offer  the 
surest  means  of  renovution.  The  highest  in 
teiligeUCO  loses  its  lustre  when  it  must  find  ex¬ 
pression  through  a  bilious  complexion.  Good 
for  either  sex. — Ado. 

- - 

Make  your  old  things  look  like  new  by 
using  the  Diamond  Dye?,  and  you  will  be 
happy.  Any  of  the  fashionable  colors  for  10 
cents. — Ada. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Bold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts,  per  box. — Ado, 

- — -♦♦♦ - - 

Hall’s  Hair  ltenewer  makes  the  hair  moist, 
soft,  and  glossy,  and  is  unsurpassed  as  a  hair 

dressing.— Ada. 

- -♦♦♦ - 

Headache  and  biliousness  are  promptly 
cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cathartic,  sugar- 
coated  Pills. — Ada. 

- - f-» 

Don’t  Die  in  the  house,  “Rough  on  Rats.” 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs. 
15c. — Adv. 

- ♦♦♦- -  # 

Premaiiire  I.oiss  of  tlie  llalr 

May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Bur¬ 
nett’s  Cocoaine. 

Housekeepers  should  insist  upon  obtaining 
Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  ;  they  are 
the  best, — Adv. 
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MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Sept.  9. 

Chicago. — Wheat  lower,  regular,  98c. 
September;  93@98%c.  October;  93@93J£c. 
Novembet;  98c.,  all  the  year;  No.  S3  Red 
Winter,  98c.  cash;  97% @ 98c.  September; 
$1.01}^  October:  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  98c. 
cash;  97%@98c.  September;  93(aU3%e.  Octo¬ 
ber;  93}£c.  November;  No.  .'5  Chicago  Spring, 
85%c.  Cohn  lower  at  70%(rt70,Wj'c.  cash; 
7()%c.  September;  07@O7#t;.  October;  fl2&® 
82%c.  November;  5 1  %e.  January ;  j^tj.  May; 
50%c.  all  the  year;  rejected,  <57>jC.  Oath 
33@33%e,  cash ;  33% e.  September;  32%@32%c# 
October;  32%c.  November;  33%e,  all  the 
year;  3J%c.  May;  rejected,  81a,  Rvk  dull  at 
GOc.  Baulky  steady  at  80@8®b.  cash ;  84%e, 
September;  90c,  October.  Flaxseed  lower 
at  |1.22@1.23;  choice  Russian,  $1.80.  Hut. 
teu  steady  ;  creamery,  fair  to  fancy,  34@82e; 
dairies,  good  to  choice,  10@24c;  packing  ituck 
13@l3%c.  Eoas  easier  at  l8@18%c.  Hogs— 
Trade  rather  weak  on  all  but  choice,  of  which 
but  few'  were  olfered  here,  the  quality  being 
uncommonly  poor;  mixed,  $7.tt0®8,49;  heavy 
*8.45@9  00;  light,  $7.06@8.5O;  skips,  $5.00® 
7.25.  CaTTLE — Market  weak  and  slow  on  all 
low  and  medium  grades;  few  exports;  some 
sold  at  $0.90(g7  25;  good  to  choice  shipping, 
$(i.00@0.60;  common  to  fair,  $4  0(1® 5  50; 
butchers’  dull  and  weak  at  $2  20@4  25;  stock 
ers  and  feeders,  $3.00® 3. 75;  general  demand 
for  feeders  limited ;  supply  large;  range  weak ; 
Texans.  $3.50@4.2o;  half-breeds  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  $4.25@5.50.  Shekp— Market  strong  and 
active  at  firmer  rates;  poor  to  fair,  $8.00@ 
4.25;  medium  to  good,  $4.00@4,25.  choice  to 
extra,  $4.50@5,00, 

Cincinnati.  —  WnKAT  dull;  No.  2  Rod 
Winter,  94%®95n,  spot;  94®94%c,  September; 
97c,  October;  99%®99%o,  November;  94%e. 
all  the  year.  Cohn  steady;  No.  2  mixed, 
71%c,  spot;  70c.  September;  03%c,  October; 
53®53%c,  November ;  5I%®.51  %c,  all  the 
year,  51u,  January.  Oats  heavy,  No.  2  mixed, 
33%®34o,  spot;  32® 32%'c,  September;  82’io 
October  and  November;  32%c.  all  the  year’ 
Rye  steady  at  #6(gfl7c.  Baulky  dull;  extra 
No.  3  Fall,  80® 83c.  Buttkh  firm,  choice 
Western  reserve,  28c;  choice  central  Ohio, 
20c.  Hogs  firm;  common  and  light,  $0.75® 
8  65;  packing  and  butchers’  $8  ®9. 

St.  Louis.— Wheat  strong;  No.  2  red  caih 
94%c;  October,  94%o;  November,  94%c;  be. 
eember,  95%c;  year.  94% o;  January,  90% c. 
Corn  higher;  cash,  (50c,  bid; September,  6 0%c. 
October,  65% c;  November  50c;  December, 
52%c.  year,  58%o;  Jan.,  48%o;  May,  SO.'.je. 
Corn  firm; cash,  00%®  07%'c;  September,  00% c 
bid;  October,  03% ®0>%o;  November,  50% 
® 56%c;  December;  52% e.  bid;  year,  52% ®<52 
%c.  bid;  January  48%c;  May,  50%c.  Oats 
32%@33’iO.,  according  to  location.  Cattle 
market  firmer  on  dimioishivl  receipts:  com¬ 
mon  to  fair  gross  Texans  $3® 3. 50;  good  to 
very  best;  $3. 75® 4  50;  mixed  native  butch¬ 
ers’  stull,  $2  75® 3. 50;  butchers’  steers  and 
heifers,  $3. 50®>4;  good  bulls,  $4®8.25;  West¬ 
ern  half-bree  is,  $4. 25® 4.75;  light  shipping 
steers,  $4. 25® 5;  heavy,  $5®0;  some  1,400  lb., 
steers  brought  $0.50,  Sheep  steady ;  muttons, 
$3.25@4.5o,  the  outside  price  for  top  grades. 
Hogs  steady  with  a  fair  demand;  pigs  and  light 
Yoikers,  $7. 75® 8. 25;  good  Yorkers,  #H.30®8.- 
50;  butchers’  to  best  heavy,  $8. 05® 9, 25;  culls, 

|0.5O@7.5O. 

- -  » 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Sept.  9.  1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— The  market  does  not  afford  much 
encouragement  lor  holders  of  the  stocks.  Full  stoeks 
in  hand  an<l  the  new  crop  near-by  not  calculated  to 
help  others. 

beaus,  morrow,  1891  prime,  $2.9t)to3.U0;  do  fair  to 
good,  $2  otka'2 do.  medium  1881,  choice,  $'.t<K(ii  l.,; 
do.  lair  to  good,  $2  2.rHg2  86;  do  MU,  1881.  choice,  $4. 95 
8.1X1,  do.  futr  to  gooo,  $2.;>Oia,2.i5;  do.  while  kidney, 
18.il,  choice,  $9.20.1*3  25;  do.  do.  lair  to  good,  $2.75 
(ftS.UO  do.  red  kidney,  1KKI,  choice,  $2.75(3)2  85;  do. 
<io.,  lair  to  good,  $2  80;  do  turtle  sodp,  $225ig, 

2.8u;  do.  foreign  pea  be., >tni,  fiJ.7JMi8.tw;  <lt>.  do  ,  meal 
urns,  fil.UHal.i8;  do.  do.,  ordinary,  $i.4Uw>1.50;  no., 
California  lima,  $4.1*1;  Pelt*,  green,  Pfil,  prime,  $1.40 
fei.43  do.  do  ,  poor  tu  good,  $T  2j<S>h85;  do.  Southern, 
b.  e.  fi  two  bush,  bag,  fil.OU. 

Bueadbicfeb  ami  Uiiovisimns.— Wheat  has  declined 
a  little,  l'  t  n  uusetlh  d  and  lover;  oal*  same.  There 
has  been  also  a  quite  general  depression  In  the  pro¬ 
vision  inur»  et. 


Prices  of  Provisions  —Pork  New  moss,  spot,  $22 
old  muss  split,  nominal;  now,  do.,  $22;  new  metis  Hop 
tember,  j>vi .pi,*21.IW ;  October,  $fi  k'ksiVI  80;  prime 
mess,  *21. .64*21  30;  city  ittimiy  filt.UU.  liect- Extra 
nit ss,  sl  >  80  city  extra  India  iucmm,  in  ten  ,  $30«i,;t.j  8». 
Beef  hams,  $19.80*19,30,  Out  m«<it«— pickled  bellies, 
18to  3*qe.;  do  shoulders,  iLJac..  do,  hams,  1141*1  ic  : 
gm.iked  snouldcrs.iJc.do.hums.l.vqtoitiLc;  oacou,  long 
clear,  In-re,  11', p';  at  West  tin,  Li. .siC,  tlllni  1  clear,  He. 
tires  cd  hogs  city,  I  boil i>&o .  I. ltd  prime  steam, 
spot,  12. 18c.  (.including  l.tXJO  tc».  for  export,  city 
steam,  $12- 

IPricesror  Hour,  meal  andfeed— Flour.No.  2,$3.00<ai3.73, 
latter  extreme:  kuporflne,  $8,706*4.23;  latun  o  treme, 
comm. m  to  fall'  extra  Stale,  $4  40m*4  ,8;  g,.od  to  fancy 
do.,  $1.8iK$?.dO;  Common  to  good  extra  Western, 
fil  406*5  2t|;  g.moto  eiiolee,  $6.28  <*9  16;  common  to  good 
extra  rouitu  hoop  Ohm;  fit  i>iu».ri.20;  good  r,  choice  do., 
$6  26ii*i.6,>; common  extra  Minnesota.  $1.60*5.50;  clear, 
$i>.8  nun  .50  rye  ml  a  lure,  go  i  J(®6  id;  Uakefo'  extra, 
$G50®«;  Mil  .light,  $i.Ulik8.IW,  patent,  *8  UUu$0.  l.i,  St, 
Louis  common  to  fair  extra.  fil.i.O.w.i  25,  gooo  to  vety 
choice  ramny  $8:10*8.26  patent  winter  « In  ftt  extra, 
fill  i&4*8,2.’i,  city  mill  extra  tor  West  Indies,  fie  10*6.110, 
South  America,  $1 55w  1  patciit,  fi'j.Vi.«,.i.  fiuutti  rn 
Hour  m  re  acli'o -lomttiou  to  giipd  extra  fi4 .*JLK(p 
5.20;  good  to  1  Indue  do.,  $6.184*?. 50;  including  SOU  bbls. 
for  export,  fi5.7rKn.ti  28.  Kye  dour  Atcody— superfine, 
$3,006*1,  Cora  meal  quiet,  Untidy wlno,  $4.60,  quoloa 
fil.tiUto'l.iO,  fellow  VVesteru  $L266>l.a0. 


Feed,  sharps,  fiiO.tifiSl;  No.  I.  middlings.  $2S.to30; 
No.  2.  miauling*,  u28;  No.  1.  l'ccd  $22.(<si 2.i;  modtuni 


feed.  $19.@20;  No.  2,  feed,  $19.0  @20;  rye  feed  $28.00  $1 
ton. 

Prices  for  grain.  Wheat,  steamer  No.  3  red,  $1.01- 
No.  H  red,  fi  .UA^.vlil  05^;  steamer  No.  2  red,  fii  II6W64 
1.07;  No.  2  red  *1  07@1  03:  tor  ccrtlllcnte  SU«'4®I.08W 
delivered.  $1.10  free  on  hoard:  mixed  Winter,  $1,0'% 
.@1  06, *4;  ungraded  white.  tf7j4<'.M,$|  14:  No.  2  wlilte, 
fil. 1:1.  steamer  No.  1  white,  fil  l2@1.i:|:  No.  1  while 
fil  It!  for  certificate,;  1  |  14  delivered  No  2  red 
special  delivery  September,  fil  iw^pti,!  ill  No  2  red, 
September,  fiui,  l.p.i  i  ir®;  ■)<)  <  ctoiier,  $l.(l894@l.lu; 
No.  1.  wlilte,  September  fil. 16  Kyk  7P,i,7NC:  for  Oamnla 
und  state  c iii-liit*  and  boatloads.  bAiti-KY  Malt, 
prime  Canada,  $1  21  cash.  Corn  -Ungraded  Western 
mixed,  HIM  Nile.;  No.  2,  SkicWc;  No.  2  white  No. 

2  mixed,  September.  HP^toKle.;  do.  Octohof,  •s!^@Hnc  ; 
tlo  November.  ?2'yto74!^e. ;  do,  December,  67>(t,«K®<ie; 
do.  Mav,  62c.;  Oats -No  3,  :tHUr,a39>lo  ;  No  2,  uepitfec; 
No.  1,  lie;  No.  3  white.  U6412C;  No  3.  44J4@Sfie,No  1  <io. 
I’C  mixed  u  1  ste-u  :i3@'9t'i  whltedo,  I4@47cj  mixed 
State,  l  ie;  white  State,  44@fiU4e;  No  2  mixed  Septem¬ 
ber,  41@42c:  do.  special  delivery  September,  44c;  do, 
October,  4:%@429fiC;  do,  November, 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  OllAIN  IN  TUIC  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Sept.  2,  Sept.  3, 

1682.  1881. 

bush.  bush. 

Wheat . .  12, UP, ,698  19.507, 648 

Corn . . .  6,281,732  22  857,  73 


Oats .  5,898,404  7,087,4  8 

Barley .  87,360  37"  833 

Kye . . .  449,105  510,672 


Butter.— The  general  condit  ions  of  the  market  re¬ 
mained  much  the  same  as  for  some  little  time  past. 
Choice  and  fancy  goods  were  scarce  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  buIch  quite  dose  to  the  supply,  and  n  celvpisln 
all  coses  looked  for  full  former  rates.  Very  choice 
rtrhlus  are  wanted  vvllhsu  ncotmlounl  parcel  above 
quotations.  Of  the  ice  house  goons  the  covering  la 
moderite,  but  holder*  arc  keeping  11  quiet  watch 
upon  the  marker,  ami  Improve  every  opportunity  to 
work  on  some  <  f  the  stock. 

CreantoFy  fancy,  3l@32o;  choice,  TOiip'Oe:  fair  to  good, 
24i»28c:  o  dluary.  20@23ui  Stale  hair  tlrkln  tubs  and 
palls,  fancy,  29ut'J0e;  do.  choice  2fiw28c;  do  KO011, 22@ 
26e;  do  fair,  2U@3lc;  NMte  tlrkln*  Hue,  27to2HC  Slate 
Welsh  tubs  choice, 2'.  .Vv7c:  Welsh  tulis,  good  lo  prime, 
21«/,24e:  State  Weigh  tubs,  fair  to  good.  19@20c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  creamery,  2u<a2lie  do.  dairy  choice, 
206932c;  do  go<xl  to  prime.  1H@19c;  do.  ortllnary  to 
fair.  P:@l7c;  Western  raetory.  .lutte,  choice,  !8e 
do  fair  to  good.  16@17c;  tlo  choice  current  make.  I60; 
do.  ralr  to  g'X>d  do..  l5@t5V£e;  do.  or Unary,  MOUtfic, 

CllRERH.—  Sfttte  fa. .fancy  ll.%<aMc;eholce.llM®n^O; 
do.  fine.  i0i4»«IUjl(c;  do  medium.  UttratlOJtc;  do  poor  10 
fair,  7@9c;  Ohio  eheddar,  good  to  due,  9t^@10!^c,  do. 
Hals  choice,  ‘.IV^tslOtfic:  tlo.  line,  do.  fair 

to  good,  St'vSc;  Creamery  slams,  gootl,  51fi@6c;  do. 
fair,  4@5c;  Hkltns,  Iron  clad,  26t:{J<,c 

Cotton. -Market  for  rutnros a  little  irregular  at  the 
close  of  week-  Spots  about  steady.  Receipts  since 
September  1,26,445  bales,  against  62,063  bales  Borne 
time  last  year. 


CURRENT  PRICKS  FOR  SCOT  COTTON, 
Quotations  are  based  on  American  standard  of 
Olasnirt  •»(  Ion  and  Oil  Col  toll  In  store,  running  In 
quality  not  more  than  half  a  grade  above  or  below 
the  grude  quoted. 


Ordinary . 

Strict  ortllnary . 

Good  ordinary . 

8trlct  good  ordinary. 

Low  middling . 

Strict  low  middling.. 

Middling . 

Good  Middling. . 

Strict  good  middling. 
Middling  fair 
Hair . 


N.  Orleans 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Texas 

...  10  7-16 

1U« 

10iW 

...  10% 

11  3-16 

n  3-I6 

...  It  11-16 

12 

12 

...  12% 

12  7-16 

12  7-16 

...  12% 

12  13-lfi  12  13-16 

...  12  11-16 

13 

13 

...  12  13-16 

13  W 

13« 

...  138-18 

19K 

134 

...  13  7-16 

18« 

Wi 

...  13  15- lli 

Mq 

14M 

...  14  11-16 

15 

15 

STAINED. 


Good  ordinary .  10  1  16  I  Low  Middling.  1)  9  16 

Strict  good  ordinary.  ...  107J  1  .Middling _  .  12ht 


Dried  Fruits  — Southeru  nuples,  I8SI,  crop  ordin¬ 
ary  to  good,  .lutl’-tic;  do.  do.,  line  to  choice,  6@6^2e;  do. 
do.,  fancy,  figure;  Western,  crop  1HSL  ordinary,  5@ 
H'qe;  (lo.  do.,  choice  lot.*,  SVtjtd.c'Vte;  Slate  line  cut, 
1881,  6(1461'-,  State  quarters,  1881,  3@6c;  apple*,  evapor¬ 
ated  1181,  IhjstSe;  do.  choice,  ring  cut,  14  silTc,  Peaches, 
Soul  hern,  crop  I-S2,  ivsllle,  do.  Carolina,  crop  1862, 
good  10  fancy,  IbofilHg;  1  lo.  Ueorgtn,  crop  |SH,‘,  peeled, 
I0@llc;  u  11  peeled  peacheH  halves.  18S2  ivtto'c;  do., 
quarters.  Ifd2,  4o  Plums,  Suutli -rn,  H@15c;  1  herrles. 
1892,  21^j7t23e;  Hlaekbcrrtcv,  18S2,  ?4i  vHC;  Kaspher- 
rles,  lift 2,  30@31c;  Huckleberries.  1181,  12!.^ ®13c. 


Kuos.— Quite  it  firm,  uniform  tone  Is  preserved  on 
the  market,  in  view  of  l he  moderate  receipts  A 
good  supply  in  ice  hotl.se,  drawn  out  In  competition 
w.lh  Ir.  nh  gu,i  1*  at  tin-  ruling  vain,- 
Cholc.c  stork  In  bbls.,  fi  dor.  ,  23@26c.;  State  and 
Ha.  In  bills  ,  2116  (425;  choice  Weatcru,  23W  >t'2le.;  other 
Western,  22tsto2Sc.;  Canada,  fresh,  line,  In  bbls.,  24c; 
all  kinds,  pour  to  good,  21Sj@22c. 


Fttvsit  FllOITS.— Apple*,  Summer  Pippin,  bbl  , 
$2.otH©2..‘iO:  do. Orange  PLtiiu,  fil  ?:,@ 2.2i  do.  Graven- 
stein.  $2  ;  do  vdndfulls,  $l,i)i@$l  VI;  wlmrlle 

berries.  Jersey,  per  half  bushel,  ,.1.25  peaches.  Mary- 
Juml  and  Delaware,  extra,  »•  crate,  fil.ooud  25; 
tllllo,  ditto,  plain  do.,  ?5itt0c ;  do.  do.  baskets 
extra  lllftO.ie;  do  do  baskets,  plain,  lo  HOo; 
plums,  egg,  P  bbl  ,  $8  11x319, 00;  do.  Green  Gage,  fil  oo@ 
9. Ml;  do  Lombard,  $  >  50@5  00;  do.  lid.  uml  Del.,  blue, 
per  quart,  Utoio ;  watermelons,  Maryland  F  lot), 
$1  00(,a14.0U  :  do.  Jersey  negro  heads  $1  OHfe 
$12. Ml;  nutmeg  melons.  Jersey  V  b  rrel,  73 c@ 
SI. 50  peats,  Kl\er.  Bartlett,  P  barrel,  fi7.id(«i 
8.00,  do.  Clapp’s  Favorite,  do  ,  $'>  Mv<6?  <»l,  do.  Hell,  b 
bbl  ,$3.5ij@4.M»;  do.  cooking,*  hush.  $:.N»  >6251;  grape-, 
Tallman,  Jcncvs,  *■  do  Del  ,  36  k>  eases, 

$8  IJ0@4  1 0  ;  do  Southern  Coo  ord,  cun  s,  $2  30@3.00; 
do  Up-river  IveB  and  Ilunfo  d,  p  B>.  ka.H's.c;  <1o, 
Jersey,  ltarl ford  and  Ives  V  n>,  2W®:Ht|(:;  Peanuts, 
Virginia,  hand-picked,  V  it'.,  0 -nOCMtc,  tlo.,  fancy, 
S^ta-HAje:  do.,  extra  prime,  8a8‘.ic;  do.,  good  to  prime, 
Iwr'e1;  do.,  shelled,  f  W.,  8@:>He, 

Hav  and  straw. — The  movement  In  hay  continues 
slow,  and  the  supply  Is  liberal.  Prime  rimothy  Is 
quoted  at  H  e,,  ulthoit  It  that  Is  extreme,  and  even 
80c.  Is  claimed  by  sun  10  denier*  mh  dlillcuit  to  reach 
for  prime  lots  Straw  unchanged 
Hay,  I'clull  quality .  line,  fil  It  O  ms,  H0a85c;  do.  fall’ 
to  good,  05oo7 »c.  do,  shipping  quality,  SVfiHOc  straw. 
No.  1  rye,  50@56c,  do.  short  rye, '  I0@18c;  do.  out. 
30@35c. 


Hors.— It  Still  appears  that  the  yield  In  this  State 
will  he  less  lltutt  ,  >  per  cent,  of  la.' t  year's  and  there 
la  no  change  for  the  better  In  the  English  reports. 

N.  Y.  Stale,  crop  of  1682,  choice,  93to  '.5c;  do.  do., 
mediums,  51tor>.{c;  do.  tlo.,  low  grades,  »9 'Sin;  crop  of 
1881,  good  to  choice,  50@53in  do, low  to  fair,  47@19. 

Poultry  and  l».vme  —Demand  for  Spring  chickens 
Is  good.  Fowls  In  light  supply.  Dressed  in  light 
supply  an  1  wanted  at  better  prices. 

Live  Spring  chickens,  ttcar-bv,  V  m,  19@20c;  do. 
Southern  I7«c  i;;  fowl*.  Pennsylvania  and  Jeruey 
fi<  m,  I7e;  do.  do.  State.  17o  do  Wealerti.  I6@l*e; 
do.  SoUtllern,  16c;  roost  rs  old.  *<  m.  9  guUo;  Turkey*, 
Jcr«i>y  and  Pa  fit  7>  l|@l  lit;  do.  VVeitern,  lix.ol  lc; 
ducks,  State.  Pa.  and  Jersey,  V  pair,  7.v.@il.26;  do. 
West' rn,  W.irtiOc|  Geese,  W-sle  11,  *'  pair,  fil.3,@l.j(l; 
do.  State.  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  fit  pair,  $1  73(uj225. 

Dressed  Pouliry- Turkeys,  small.  16c;  do.  large, 
15t®16”,  Sprlu<s,  Philadelphia,  1  to  '>  lbs  fii  pair, 23@.4ci 
do.  PUlla.  3  to  I  lbs  fi*  pulr.fi  lb,22wi33c;  chickens.  State, 
choice  broilers,  20a2lc,  utx  Western,  large  brolbrs, 
19@2Qc;  do  Western  small  brolh  ra,  18W190;  fowls, 
Bucks  Go.  and  N  J.,  prime,  IS'jtlOc.  do.  L.  Land  N. 
J.,  fair  to  go-aJ,  l6@l,c;  tin.  Khlladelphla.  dry  picked, 
prime,  lUto’Joc;  do.  stale  and  WcKteru,  dry  picked, 
13@19c.  do.  do.,  scalded,  I7ijtl8e;  do.  fair  lo  good,  HKtO 
17c;  ducks.  Jrrscy,  fi  m.  t4ael5c. 

liamc  Panridgcs,  i<  polr,  $i.25@l  50;  Grouse,  do. 
78c. 04$ I,  0;  Woodcoek,  *  Pair,  $1  75641.50;  grass 
plover,  fi  doaeu,  $2 »;  English  snipe,  fresh  killed, 
fit  dozen,  fii. 50;  do.  uud  plover,  poor  tofilr,  filUtkit) 
1.25.  wild  tilgi-oqs.  hUill  fcil  fi  1(0/.  q,  $1  Mlrml  :50;  tame 
squabs  light,  do.,  $t  OOciii'.;  do  dark,  do.,  $1.5U@L62; 
lume  pigeons,  live,  fi  pair,  :iO(i64ac;  wild  ducks,  tnal 
lards,  p  pnlr,  lie; 50c  do,  teal,  fi  pair,  IcosjOc;  do. 
common,  fi  pair,  2  "'30c, 


Hick.  -  Caro Una,  choice,  7@7Wv;  do.  good  to  prime, 
6>jj(t»64ic;  do  common  lo  fair,  5^i<ai6qe:  Louts!  tut, 
low  lair  to  fair  jjfij.6 qe .  Hungotm.  tu  bond  2it,'rt24*c; 
tlo.  duty  paid,  5;.^;, t^c,  Patna,  duty  ptdd,  59fi@6c. 

Suoak,  &o.— Ketlned  Sugar,  cut  louf.  9^c;  crushed 
9tae.  cubes,  9!s,c,  powdered,  UJ^aJ'vc;  grAOUlatcd,9iqi@ 
9  3-10  mould  '.v’’  Ujt'Jthc;  confectioners  "A"  8j*',o'c; 
coffee  *'A”  standard,  S-)4@87»i  coffee  off  'A"  IlitotibjC; 
white  extra  ’‘C”  8U1168  ,v  lttc;  extra’  TSqktSJkc;  ■  C" 
7>4@79t)C; yellow,  ejfitottijC.  Molasses— Cuba,  50®  test,  31 


(33to,:  Porto  Klcn.  Sl®3ic:  grocery  grades,  60@74c  for 
New  Orleans,  and  45@50c.  for  Porto  Hlco. 

Tobacco.  Krnrucky  lugs,  6@7J4c,1e8f,  9<aiot4c;  1881 
Wlsc.onr.ln  seed  leaf  and  Havana.  Reed.  llta).  lie;  1881, 
New  England,  t9@82jftC;  1680  Ptnnsylvauia,  67i20;; 
navana.  68c. @$1.15. 

VKOKT4m.E8  —There  Is  a  trifle  better  demand  for 
potatoes  and  the  tone  Is  a  k  adc  st  adler.  Long 
island  Kobo  are  running  out,  and  prime  lots  held 
h'gher. 

Lima  beans,  pot.nto  fi  bag,  fil  OVir.1.23;  do.  Hat,  fi 
bag.  7  c  frtfil.il):  string  beans.  L  1  fi  bag.  fil  50@1  75; 
onions,  red,  fi  bbl.,  $1  M)@1.7rt  onions.  Western,  yel¬ 
low,  $2  0002  5(1:  do  white  $2  Ml  ,i>.t  oil-  cabbage,  near¬ 
by,  fi  ion.  fi:,M vavou'  potatoes.  L  L.  fi  bbl  $2.2302.50; 
do,  Jersey.  $2  00vot25.  sweet  point  ics.  Va.  yellow, 
fi  bbl  .  $3  'A'.r.t'TI  ;  do  Del  ,  do  $2  Stltdcl.' 73;  cucumbers, 
L.  fi  too  3 L00 <i  1.2".  do,  pickles,  fi  i.OOo.  $2  00® 
2.50.  trunator  *  L.  I.  fi  box.  Tfk'fiBI  oil;  beets,  L  l  ,  fi  100 
bunches,  82O0w>2.‘iO;  turnips,  Kussia,  m  bbl.,  $1  25 
@1  50;  radishes.  L.  I  fi  lOd  It.  lainches,  $1.25. 

Wool —There  has  been  a  slightly  better  movement 
during  the  past  few  da  vs  but  no  Improvement  has 
t"  mi  noticed  in  prices  Holders,  in  fact, are  desirous 
of  being  rid  of  a  part  of  their  burdens,  and  still  meet 
mann’ncturei's  with  the  utnii  st  eonsideruilon. 
Doira-Htlf  flciii-e-,  29(,r  tlt^e:  low  washed  Kan  as,  1«@  >Uc; 
Southern.  28c;  Indiana  combing.  27to2-c:  combing, 
3 *@U.t^c;  low  scoured  fleece, 50O,  Sp  itig  Texas.  18@30c; 
scoured  do  32V£@65c;  Colorad  ;,  20o,  Full  California, 
14M|@18e;  scoured  do.  52c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nbw  York.  Saturday,  Sept.  9,  1182. 

Beeves —Total  receipt*  for  six  rinvn  12,253  head 
against  13.958  head  for  the  oorreapo' ding  time  last 
week  The  market  toward  the  clone  of  tli«  week  had 
several  dlsenurnglng  rearn res.  a  dull  dr-'ssed.  beef 
trade  many  of  the  slaughterers  flll«»  up  with  cuttle 
enough  to  last  wel  next  week,  ft' d  the  n'ospeet  of 
plenty  of  cattle  to  arrive  next  Monday  ilcdltimand 
good  natives  were  *<  nrcc  and  brought  higher  prices 
than  at  middle  of  wee*  hut.  All  the  cnminnit  grades, 
t.i:  eclally  c  larwe  Colorado  steers  anrl  range 
rattle,  Were  extremely  slow  of  talc  at  a  reduction  of 
from  PP1' ®-  Price*  ruled  lower  than  on  any 

day  ii.l*  season,  and  not  less  'hun  700  head  wore  sold 
hill  le  Of  9c.  pur  lb  to  dress  55  It*  With  a  continued 
heavy  run  of  cattle  it  ji  not  unlikely  that,  before 
Set' tern  be  1  clones  lest  year'*  lleureH  for  eo  ‘  moil 
cal' le  may  be  ■«  ached.  T'hp  exi  rente  range  of  prices 
today  vr as  7'7t"dlc.  L<>  dress  35(3)57  lb,  with  general 
salts  of  Tex  it  ns  at  Iflt’Jc  to  dress- .55  tti  of  Cnlorii  o 
steer*  at  SJtjVJ !<!'•.  and  n'  common  naip’es  at  H'J.914e. 
Several  cu'sof  corn  fed  Texan*  and  Colorado  steers 
sold  at  Pk.'.lOo.o.  to  dru*  55ot,:6  IT.,  anrl  a  few  cars  of 
extra  Colorado*  at  IC.  to  dress  561b. 

Stikkp  and  Louis.— On  Friday  there  win  exhibited 
In  this  market  a  line  lot  of  blooded  sto'k,  which 
has  recently  arrived  from  Bristol  EngUuid.  There 
were  2J  duck  lam  s  and  30  rwe  lamb*,  of  the  Ilump- 
shlrc  Down  breed.  These  lambs  are  less  than  seven 
months  Did  and  weighed  120  tb  on  an  average. 

Total  receipts  for  six  days.  17  432  head,  tutalna'  22.- 
176  head  for  the  same  time  last  week  Trade  was 
quiet  with  xalc*  of  sheep  at  rather  srrongim  prl  ’eg 
and  pilme  laitib*  In  fair  U  rtnmd,  bur  not  quotahly 
higher.  Sheep  Sold  If  leDnUe.  for  ordinary  to  prime, 
and  common  to  prime  lambs  at  5&6fi4c. 

Calves. -irade  vvas  dull  and  price*  w  eak  for  flJ 
gnid-s  of  I  tv*  eti  IveB  "Xcept  Strictly  prime  veals. 
Gra-sers  sold  at  4!  jtoi'^e;  buUerndl*  calves  at  4Hi® 
6l*c.  ami  common  to  cbolec  vcuIh  at  T^ca. HJo. 

H""B. — To'al  receipts  for  six  clay*  17.476  head  against 
18,3.11  head  f  r  the  same  time  las-  week.  Murk- 1  dull 
at  846@S&;<:.  for  fair  to  prime  hogs. 


AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Gen¬ 
eral  Debility,  Catarrh,  and  all  disorders  caused  by  a 
thin  an  1  Impoverished,  or  corrupted,  condition  of  the 
blood;  expelling  the  blood  poisons  from  the  syitemi 
enriching  and  renewing  the  blood,  and  restoring  Us 
vitalizing  power. 

During  a  long  period  of  unparalleled  usefulness, 
Ayer’s  Sariavarili.a  lias  proven  Its  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  curd  of  all  diseases  originating  Iti  poor 
blood  aud  weakened  vitality.  It  is  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  extract  of  Sarsaparilla  and  ot  her  blood  pu  lfy. 
In?  roots,  combined  with  iodide  of  Potassium  and 
Iron,  and  Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  most  ceo 
nonileal  blood  purliler  and  blood-food  that  can  bo 
used. 

Iiifluiiliuntory  Rheumatism  Cured. 

*•  Avitn’a  s uts  iuAitiLi.v  has  cured  me  of  flic  Inflam* 
matory  rheumatism,  with  which  I  have  suffered  for 
many  years. 

Durham,  la.,  Melt.  2,  llii  W.  31.  Moore. 

“Last  March  (  was  so  weak  from  general  debility 
that  £  could  nut  walk  without  help.  Following  the 
advice  of  n  friend.  I  commenced  taklnc  Aver’-  Sar 
S.vrvmt.Lv  and  before  l  us*-tl  three  buttles  1  felt  us 
Well  as  I  ever  did  In  my  life.  1  have  been  at  work 
now  fur  two  months,  anti  think  your  Sarsaparilla 
the  greatest  blood  medicine  In  the  world. 

’’  Ja-  hi  3Iavs.vrd. 

‘‘530  Hues*  12 ml  St.,  Xaw  York.  Jula  II),  ls*2  ” 

A  v ten’s  SausacaRILLa  cures  Scrofula  and  all  Scrof¬ 
ulous  CoiitvUiiats,  Srysfpr.tii.s,^  A’cicno,  A'taptr'rrrrrt- 
lllotch.es,  Sires,  Boils,  7Vmor«,  and  Krupt ions  of  the 
Skin,  It  elears  the  blood  of  all  Impurities  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  stimulates  tho  action  of  the  bowels,  ami  thus 
restores  vitality  ami  strengthens  the  whole  system. 
PREPARED  BY 

PR.J.C.  AYER&CO.,Lowell,Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  price,  $1;  six  bottles 
for  $5. 

The  Belle  City 
ENSILAGE  and 
FEED  CUTTER. 

It  has  no  equal  for  good,  rapid 
work  and  tturahUlly.  Can  be 
run  by  wind  power.  It  suits 
every  time  send  for  circular 
and  mime  this  paper. 

I>  V\  II)  LAV  TON, 
Ituriius  Win. 


Queen  the  South 

“  POET^BLE 

FARM  MILLS 

Fur  Stuck  Fi-vtl  or  Mual  for 
Family  «*«. 

10,000  POST  VSE. 
Write  for  Piuniddoc. 

Simpson  &  Gault  M:fg  Co. 

Sucovssi’ni  tD  Stk.u'ii  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


>  CORN 

5HELLER ! 

(\Tood’«  Patent.) 

Will  hill'll  OHO  ll II. all f*l  of 
Corn  in  1  iniiiulea. 

Write  for  cirvtilan*  aotl  full 
piirttcubu'B  to  manufacturers, 

Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

LEUXQUTON,  PA. 


LANE  &  B0DLEY  CO, 

AWARDED 

GOLD  MEDAL 

BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

KxlUbUcd  at  Atlanta  In  1881 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boiler*, 
Faw  Mills,  Dang  Etignrs,  Lath  Machines,  Hub 
yd  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul¬ 
leys,  Couplings,  (« earing,  (irist.  and  Flour  Mill* 
Send  for  Special  (  irrular  td’our  No.  1  l’!  station 
Saw  Mill,  which  no  Noll  for 

$2 

Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ms* 
cV  incry.  Illustrated  Circular*  Free. 

LANE  <fc  BODLE^  CO., 

John  <Cr  Water  Sts,,  Cincinnati,  O* 


M 

H 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 

SKIN  CURE 

Is  Warranted  to  Cure 
ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS, 


INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST, 

ALL  ROUGH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES  OF  HAIR  ANO  SCALP, 
SCROFULA  ULCER8,  PIMPLES  and 
TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  allpartaof  the 
body.  It  makes  the  Bkin  white,  soft  and  smooth  1 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  Is  th»  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WOULD.  Elegantly  put  up,  two 
bottles  in  one  package,  consisting  of  ooth  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  class  druggists  have  it.  Trice  $1.  per  package. 


RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

[Chartered  as  ‘  Queen’s  College"  in  1770  ] 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.. !  hour  from  N  York,  on  Fa.  HR. 
Yenr  begins  (rxaml  at  ton  'or  adm{8X<t>,)  S‘<  <  20  1842. 
A  thoroughly  ‘quipped  College  Seventeen  siic- 
eemaful  pniloiNtil'si  no  inexperienced  into  rs. 
Requirement*  for  a"ml-s  on.  III.  se  "1  lit  -  1  e*t  New 
England  college*,  classical  course,  full  and  thorough. 
Honors  in  the  Intercollegiate 0/>nt.'  ets.  best  methods. 
Full  tllOHtrntl ve  enlleet.uuiK  <■(  coins,  photogrni'hs, 
plans  «'te  Ampl..  jirovlstou  for  elect ives.  with 
prescribed  mirk,  lit  Juulor  and  Hen l  r  y  ars. 

~t TliNTIKU’  OKP  IKT  tlF'T. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATF  CGLU  QE  TO  Rh  OMOTE 
AliRIC  jLI  UfiE  AND  THt  MECHANIC  Ah  I  . 


A  practical  Helen  I  lflo  School  of  high  grade.  Two 
courses,  ‘-  E  gltu-crlng  and  Mechanics1'  and  "Agri¬ 
culture  uud  Chemistry''  including  in  adulllou  to 
Muihrmn'l  *,  pure  and  ripple  d,  oml  the  Naturui  Sci¬ 
ences.  the  careful  study  of  Eilvllsh  I.ltcrat.ore  and 
Comi)usitl"u,  Fret'cli.  German,  History,  Metaphysics 
and  I'rdltleal  Economy. 

Thorough  work  tvltn  constant  llclrl  practlce  In  En- 
glnecrbiK  and  Kune •  lug.  Careful  laboratory  work 
in  ChemiKtry.  with  full  npparuttUi  for  each  s'tident. 

Sltite  Agricultural  Exp"ilrnenl  Station  sud  College 
Farm  (if  01  acres  In  *iicc<  *.ful  on  .ration  under  di¬ 
rection  of  |*ru tenor  (leorge  H.  Cook,  I, I..  I)., 
Vice-I’i't-sideiil,  Illustrate  t"  stu  ictus  the  theory 
and  ecouoin  c  practice  of  farm  ng 

Tuition  reu.otiabie.  Forty  0t*t*  flchwlamhipi 
free;  eight,  of  then  now  vacant,  t  be  lilted  tielore 
September  2lith.  Full  hi  formal  I  II  to  OstalogOc. 

Almost  without  exception  graduates  wit"  desired 
oectipatirin  have  at  once  obtained  proll table  positions 
In  professional  Hflotitlftc  work,  while  other*  have 
found  their  interest  in  the  -uccessful  practice  of  lm- 
prov,  d  and  sclentlliO  furriilug.  For  catalogue,  or  any 
information,  address  Secret  a  u  A'a(p*r.  Colira--. 
MEKKtLt,  EDWARDS  GATES  l‘h  D.,  LL.D.,  Fn-sldent. 


THE  AETNA 

Fruit  Drier 

Dries  all  kinds  of  f*nir.  more  rapidly  than  anv  other 
Evaporator.  Retain*  >he  natural  (ritll  ilavor.  leaving 
it  in  rite  Quest  eru  dition  tor  market  Hus  all  the  lat¬ 
est  Improvements.  All  sixes  for  family  or  factory 
use.  Send  Postal  for  Circular*  and  Price  List. 

Price*  tin'  lowest, 

VERMONT  FAR  H  MACHINE  CO., 

Hollows  Fulls,  Vt. 


Feed  yonr  Stook 
WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  8AVKRY  &  CO.,  Limited 
PHILADKLPIIt*.  P/L 


GALVANIZED 

Cable  Fence  Strand. 


The  only  fence  that  stand*  the  test  of  time. 
CATTLE  PROOF— FIRE  PROOF. 


NO  BABBS. 

PHI  1,11*  S.  JUSTICE  A.  CO., 
14  No  .  Pi  1 1I1  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DEATH 


to  Files,  Bugs.  Worms  and  Lice 
on  animals  or  plants  Is  speedily 
’  effected  by  the  use  of  Pure  Dal¬ 
matian  Insect  Powder.  Oil  rebelpt  of  60e  tstampsi  I 
will  send,  postpaid,  3  ounces  of  pure  1'yn-th rum  pow¬ 
der  and  a  gun  to  apply  It  with— or  Powder  alone,  at 
rate  "f  fil. 0"  per  pound. 

ISAAC  F.  Til,  LI  Mill  A  ST,  Seedainun, 

La  Plum..  Lacx'a  Co..  Pa. 


nnO  TENTS  TO  UKNT  for  Fair  pur  noses,  by  Cilvs. 
mill  31.  Gibbs,  loesycatnoro  St.,  oinTU,  0„  fil  W.  R. 
JUU  St., Syracuse,  N.  Y., aud 458  River St„ Troy.  S’.Y 


FI  li.ST-ri.ASr*  OPEN  IN  (J  forantan  tostarta 
Ckkamkky  In  Northwestern  Iowa.  Apply  to  CLOSE 
BROTHERS  .4  OO.,  Stnt.KV.  Osokola  Co..  Iowa 
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NEW  no ‘J  alike  i’lironio  Visiting  Curdi, 

name  011  10  rent*.  vVarr  11  te  *  best  pack  sod. 
Agents  wauteLt.  JONES  &  CO.,  Na  sau,  N.  Y. 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  A  CO. 
10  Barela V  St..  New  York  . 


$72 


a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  tree.  Address  True  A  Co.  Augusta  Me. 


SEPT  16 


MfW-YOMiSL 


£or  ti )t  l)mtnQ. 


OUR  DISCUSSIONS. 


Wk  have  now  had  quite  a  long  rest 
from  our  Discussions  and  we  should  all  be 
ready  to  take  hold  of  them  again  in  good 
earnest,  and  1  have  no  doubt  we  will.  For 
the  topic  I  have  chosen  one  in  which  many 
have  been  practically  interested  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  expect  some¬ 
thing  exceptionally  good  because  it  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  actual  experience.  This  is  the 
subject  for  discussion:  “ Melon  Culture:  How 
to  Prepare  and  Fertilize  the  Soil;  How  and 
When  to  Plant;  Insects,  How  to  Avoid  or 
Destroy;  When  and  Hoiv  to  Market  the 
Fruit ;  Best  Varieties,  both  Musk  and 
Watermelons 

This  will  be  an  easy  subject  to  write  about 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  bear  from  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cluli,  whether  he  has  heen  raising 
the  prize  melons  or  not.  If  we  don’t  have 
room  fer  all  that  is  written  that  is  good,  we’ll 
adjourn  the  discussions  uutil  the  subsequent 
week,  or  issue  a  special  number.  If  your  re¬ 
marks  are  to  the  point  a  postal  card  will  con¬ 
tain  all,  perhaps,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
say,  though  I  arn  always  glad  to  receive  “let- 
ters”  in  the  good  old-fashioned  style. 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  do  your  best!  Re¬ 
member  that  what  you  do  will  benefit  each 
other,  and,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  yourselves. 

Uncle  Mare. 

- ♦♦♦ - - 

A  LETTER  FROM  AUNT  MAY. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  STAND  COVER. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  “Rural”  girls  who 
are  fond  of  making  fancy  articles  to  adorn 
their  homes  with,  would  like  to  know  of  a 
way  to  make  a  pretty  stand  cover  •  hat  is  not 
very  expensive,  espe daily  if  you  have  some 
thick  woolen  goods  or  flannel  that  has  been  used 
in  a  garment,  that  will  do  to  turn  and  serve 
your  purpose.  I  will  give  you  a  description 
of  one  that  I  have  been  making,  although 
you  can,  of  course,  use  your  own  taste  in  the 
selection  of  colors  to  be  combined.  It  is  made 
in  form  of  a  scarf  spread,  being  used  to  cover 
a  quartette  table  w  ith  a  shelf  below  for  music. 
Take  one  yard  of  maroon  colored  flannel  (or 
whatever  material  you  are  to  use),  for  the 
body  of  the  cover;  then  purchase  one  yard  of 
striped  cretonne.  The  kiud  I  used  had  two 
different  stripes  in  it,  one  was  about  three 
inches  wide  and  the  other  about  one  inch. 
After  cutting  the  stripes  apart  there  are  four 
of  each  kind.  Set  one  of  the  wide  stripes  on 
each  end,  sewing  them  on  so  that  the  seams 
shall  come  on  the  right  side,  or  what  wdll  be 
the  upper  side  when  complete.  Now  face  the 
back  of  the  cretonne  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
flannel  with  sileria,  the  color  of  the  flannel, 
uuless  your  spread  is  long  enough  to  set  the 
strqie  onto  it,  in  wThich  case  the  latter  is  the 
better  way.  Abouttwo  inches  from  each  wide 
stripe  baste  a  narrow  stripe;  tbeu  at  the  same 
distance  another  wide  one,  and  finally  another 
narrow  stripe  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
last  wide  ones,  bringing  two  narrow  ones  in 
the  middle  of  the  cover,  the  same  distance 
apart  the  other  stripes  had  been.  Over  the 
raw  edges  of  the  cretonne  stripes  set  a  row  of 
narrow  black  velvet,  working  that  set  over 
the  edge  of  the  wide  stripe  with  a  “  feather" 
stitch,  in  “old  gold"  button  hole  tw  ist, and  that 
set  over  the  edge  of  the  narrow  stripe  with  a 
“  cat"  stitch  and  twid;  of  the  same  color,  or 
different  if  you  prefer.  Run  the  velvet  on 
neatly,  fastening  the  cretonne  on  at  the  same 
time,  usiug  care  about  bolding  the  velvet  so 
that  the  flannel  will  not  look  as  if  gathered 
onto  it.  After  the  strips  are  all  finished  turn 
back  a  narrow  hem  on  each  side,  or  face  it  if 
you  prefer  with  the  silesia.  Finish  off  the 
ends  with  fringe,  which  you  will  be  able  to 
find  at  most  auy  furniture  dealers  or  large 
fancy  store.  The  long  fuzzy  tag  fringe  is 
most  preferable  for  this  purpose,  as  you  can 
find  it  iu  almost  any  two  colors  that  blend 
well,  shaded  in  together.  You  wdll  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  what  a  rich  and  pleasing  effect 
this  cover  will  give  at  a  little  distance;  mine 
has  been  admired  as  a  plush  cover-  by  friends 
standing  across  the  room,  but  in  that  case  I 
think  the  old  adage  was  proven  true,  that 
“  distance  lends  enchantment.”  Aunt  May. 
- - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — We  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  w-hat  we  have  been  doing  this 
season.  Early  in  Spring  we  attended  to  papa’s 
hot-bed;  covered,  uncovered,  raised  the  sash, 
watered  the  plants,  etc.  We  had  three  kinds  of 
cabbage — Flat  Dutch,  Winnings  ladt  and  Early 
Wakefield;  four  kinds  of  tomatoes— Trophy 
Perfection,  General  Grant  and  Canada  V ietor’ 
We  also  had  a  bed  or  sweet  potatoes.  We 
have  a  plot  of  ground  to  ourselves,  on  which 
we  have  beans,  peas,  radishes,  beets,  27  tomato 


plants,  cabbage,  etc.,  and  one  poor  little  melon 
vine.  We  take  a  great  deal  of  car  3  of  it,  but 
expect  we  will  kill  it  with  kindness.  It  has 
one  melon  on  it,  as  large  as  half-gallon  tin  cup. 
We  have  a  poor  chance  for  either  of  the  prizes; 
we  may  raise  the  largest  melon,  who  knows  ? 
We  will  tell  you  something  of  our  flowers. 
We  have  sixty  different  kinds  in  bloom;  could 
not  tell  how  many  different  colors.  There  are 
18  kinds  of  geraniums.  We  have  nearly  a 
hundred  pots  and  boxes  of  flowers,  consisting 
of  begonias,  lantannas,  fuchias,  Calla  Lilies, 
Lemon  Verbena,  four  cactus, [six  asters,  and  a 
great  many  others.  We  have  our  salvia  we 
told  you  of  before;  it  is  three  years  old  and 
very  beautiful  now.  ']  be  youngest  of  us,  Eli- 
dia,  has  slipped  and  rooted  three  Lemon  Verbe¬ 
nas,  Snap-dragons  and  chrysanthemums.  She 
loves  flowers  so  much  that  mamma  has  given 
the  flowers  in  her  care.  1  hope  we  take  inter¬ 
est  enough  to  deserve  a  place  on  the  list  of  our 
society  to  not  disgrace  it.  Every  member 
ought  to  be  up  and  doing  to  help  Uncle  Mark 
to  make  our  department  the  best  one  iu  the 
Rural.  Barbara  and  Eliza  Pound. 

Spencer  Co.,  Ky. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— The  Horticultural 
Club  is  my  delight,  aud  I  am  glad  to  be  one  of 
its  members.  I  am  afraid  we  don’t  all  derive 
the  benefit  we  might  from  it.  How  few  of  us 
ever  write  letters  for  our  page,  and  we  are 
fewer  still  -who  send  in  questions  to  Uncle 
Mark  to  be  answered  in  the  “  Young  Querist.’’ 
TbeD  about  the  Discussions ;  we  certainly 
ought  to  take  hold  better  than  w  e  do,  and  try 
to  get  up  a  real  live  interest  in  them.  Now 
let  us  all  resolve  that  when  the  Discussions 
begin  again  we  will  each  do  our  share,  even 
though  we  write  but  a  single  paragraph.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  members  of  the  Club  let’s 
be  live  members.  I  say.  Three  cheers  for  the 
Rural  Horticultural  Club! 

Your  nephew,  Rollo. 

Charlotte  Co.,  O. 


ftochiits,  &C. 


OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

The  thirty-third  annual  fair  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  opened  at  Colum¬ 
bus  on  Monday,  August  28:b,  continuing  six 
days.  On  Monday  the  raia  put  back  exhibi¬ 
tors  considerably :  but  by  Wednesday  the  fair 
was  iu  full  operation  and  was  attended  by 
15,000  visitors.  Thursday  over  40.000  tickets 
were  sold  at  the  gates,  insuring  the  financial 
success  of  the  fair.  The  general  exhibition 
was  a  grand  one,  all  the  principal  departments 
being  well  filled  with  the  single  exception  of 
cattle.  This  fair  is  now  permanently  located 
at  this  place  and  many  exhibitors  have 
erected  fiae  and  handsome  buildings  for  the 
display  of  their  goods,  which  greatly  add  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  grounds.  With 
the  exception  of  the  race  track  these  are  well 
covered  with  trees, affording  a  nice  shade  and 
protection  from  the  sun.  The  sheep  display 
was  especially  fine  and  large,  most  of  the 
thoroughbred  herds  in  the  State  being  repre¬ 
sented  The  wool  interest  in  this  State  is  a 
very  large  one,  and  in  spite  of  the  low  pre¬ 
miums  offered,  breeders  turned  out  in  force. 
Merinos,  South  Downs  and  Cotswolds  were 
the  principal  attractions,  with  a  few  French 
Merinos  and  Shropshire  Downs.  Swine  were 
also  largely  shown,  extra  pens  having  to 
be  put  up  at  the  last  momeut  to  accommodate 
both  swine  and  sheep.  Michigan  exhibitors 
made  a  fine  display  of  Berkshires  and  gave 
their  Ohio  brethern  a  close  rnb  for  premiums. 
The  black  breeds  took  a  decided  leaa  in  this 
department,  although  there  were  some  very 
fine  Chester  Whites  and  Suffolks  shown. 

Poultry  were  not  given  the  advantages  of  a 
building,  but  were  shown  in  all  kinds  of  coops 
ou  the  open  ground,  somewhat  marring  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  very  handsome 
exhibit.  Tnere  were  some  very  fine  fowls  on 
exhibition;  also  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  ferrets, 
colly  dogs,  etc. 

The  cattle  show,  although  not  as  large  as 
last  year,  was  very  fine.  There  was  a  very 
decided  increase  in  Holsteins,  and  a  falling  off 
in  Devous,  Herefords  and  Short  horns.  The 
Jerseys  and  Ayrshires  about  as  numerous  as 
usual.  The  polled  cattle  were  not  rt  presented. 
Of  Holsteins  there  were  four  fine  herds: 
Edgar  Hindekoope’s  herd  of  11  head  was 
headed  by  Billy  Boelyn,  189.  u.h.b.  seven 
years  old,  weighing  1900  pounds.  A  likeness 
of  him  appealed  in  the  Rural  in  1880.  The 
Dutch-Friesian  herd  from  Unadilla  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  numbered  12  and  wus  headed  by  Mooie 
20.  d.f.h  B  aged  four  years.  He  was  illustrated 
in  the  Rural  last  year.  They  carried  off  the 
herd  premium.  J.  L.  Henderson’s  herd  of  12 
was  headed  by  Geneva  Duke.  254.  h.h.b.,  and 
J.  H.  Borton’s  herd  of  12  had  at  its  bead 
Ysbrand  No.  523.  h.h.b.  weight  2110  pounds. 
I  give  the  weight  of  those  bulls  to  show  the  im¬ 
provement  in  beef-yielding  qualities  of  the 


Holsteins.  In  the  dairy  test  the  Unadilla 
Valley  cow  Jacoba  Hartog.  No.  2.  d.f.h. b. 
carried  off  the  first  prize  over  all  others  for 
milk  and  butter.  The  Ayrsbires  were  only 
represented  by  two  herds — A.  J.  Wilson’s  herd 
of  13  was  headed  by  “Forrester”  six  years 
old;  and  J.  Wright’s  herd  of  rine  was  headed 
by  “Champion,"  five  years  old. 

The  Jerseys  made  a  good  showing  and  some 
very  fine  animals  were  on  exhibition.  There 
are  to-day  nearly  as  many  registered  Jerseys 
in  this  State  as  Short-horns.  This  will  show 
the  advance  they  have  made  within  a  few 
years.  First  we  come  to  the  fine  herd  of 
Hoover  &  Co.,  amounting  to  18  head,  headed 
by  Cash  Boy  2248.  five  years  old,  illustrated  a 
few  months  ago  in  the  Rural.  This  herd 
carried  off  the  herd  prize.  Next  we  come 
to  W.  R.  Parson’s  herd  of  12  head,  headed 
by  Lemon  Rex  5458,  two  years  old.  Then  N. 
Pinney  &  Co’s  ,  herd  of  12,  beaded  by  Nian- 
tic  5314,  four  years  old.  Tnen  there  were 
A.  Gibson’s  fine  young  herd  of  seven,  headed 
by  Lebanon  Rex  6124 ;  and  a  number  of  single 
entries.  The  first  premium  on  Jersey  calf 
was  carried  off  by  one  of  our  old  subscribers 
J.  C.  &  W.  H.  McGrew,  of  Columbus,  with 
Cash  Boy,  2d.  sire.  Cash  Boy  2218,  dam  Im¬ 
ported  Lilly  Darling  11.713.  He  is  a  beautiful 
fawn  with  black  points. 

The  Short-horns,  although  not  as  numerous 
as  usual,  still  showed  some  very  fine  herds. 
James  T.  Miller  showed  an  extra-fine  herd  of 
17,  headed  by  Gov.  Foster,  No.  1043,  o  s.h.b. 
Eged  three  years.  Pickerell  Thomas  and 
Smith’s  herd  of  12,  headed  by  Duke  Cliffton 
3d,  four  years  old.  J.  ft.  Anderson’s  herd  of 
13,  headed  by  Springdale  Airdrie,  seven  years 
D.  D.  Richard’s,  herd  of  13  headed  by  Waterloo 
5th  and  containing,  among  other  fine  animals, 
Red  Rose  5th  and  6th  and  Mamie  Sharon.  D. 
Gaines  &■  Bro’s.  herd  of  10,  headed  by  Jubilee 
Breastplate  five  years  old.  There  were  also  a 
number  of  flue  single  entries  and  fat  grades 
of  this  breed. 

The  Herefords  were  represented  by  the 
herd  of  10  head  belonging  to  Mr.  Parsons, 
headed  by  the  3  earliug  bull  Lord  Raglan. 
The  Devons  only  bad  three  herds  on  exhibition 
— S.  J.  Wooley's  herd  of  seven,  headed  by 
Brestwork  four  years  old;  J.  J.  Scarf  &  Sons’ 
fine  herd  of  10,  headed  by  *  ‘Dexter’’  four  years 
old,  and  D.  H.  Whitemore’s  herd  of  eight, 
headed  by  “  Barefoot,”  eight  years  old. 
Breeders  generally  are  feeling  well  this  season 
over  good  prices  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

Vegetable  Hall  had  a  fair  display  of  garden 
truck.  There  was  not  a  very  large  show  of 
grains.  Potato  show  was  large  and  fine. 
Prominent  among  the  tubers  were  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  “Beauty  of  Hebron’’ 
and  “White  Elephant." 

Considering  the  poor  fruit  crop  and  the 
general  backwardness  of  the  season,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall  was  well  filled.  There  was  an 
excellent  show  of  peaches  from  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  State. where  some  of  the 
fruit  ripens  well.  There  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  crop,  the  rest  rotted  badly.  Apples  very 
inferior;  some  peaches  and  plums.  In  the 
grape  display  of  Jacob  Luixweiler,  of  Dayton, 
I  notice  some  new  Elvira  seedliogs  which 
promise  exceedingly  well  for  wine  grapes. 
They  were  originated  by  Nicholas  Grein,  of 
Missouri,  and  have  lieen  fruiting  for  three 
years  with  good  average  results.  No  2.  Grein’s 
Golden  is  a  fine  grower,  and  large  yielder; 
bunch  large;  fruit  large  and  white;  makes 
wood  very  fast.  No.  1  Missouri  Riesling  is  a 
fast  grower  and  good  yielder;  fruit  small, 
white;  bunch  very  compact.  There  was  al 
so  a  good  show  of  the  new  Taylor  Seed¬ 
ling  originated  by  Mr.  Wasserzieher,  of 
Nauvoo,  III,  named  "  Noah;’’  white,  compact 
bunch,  a  strong  and  vigorous  grower  and  a 
fine  bearer.  It  has  been  fruited  for  three 
years  and  gives  every  promise  of  making 
one  of  our  best  wine  grapes.  When  fully 
ripened  bunches  of  the  above  grapes  will  b° 
sent  to  the  Rural  for  further  trial  and  re¬ 
port. 

Floral  Hall  made  a  fine  showing.  Vick  of 
Rochester  added  much  to  the  display  by 
occupying  over  100  feet  with  an  excellent  as 
sortment  of  cut  flowers— gladioli,  etc.  The 
nurserymen,  florists  and  gardeners  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  sent  in  choice  ornamental  plants,  cut 
flowers  aud,  altogether,  there  was  one  of  the 
finest  assortments  of  floral  designs  that  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Scattered  over  the  remainder  of  the 
grounds  was  a  large  and  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  and  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  the  larger 
manufacturers  have  erected  permanent 
buildings  which  add  greatly  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  grounds.  This  de¬ 
partment  has  increased  so  largely  that  it  is  al¬ 
ready  crowded  and  another  year  the  society 
will  have  to  give  it  more  room.  With  all  the 
variety,  there  was  little  that  was  strictly  new. 
A  new  device  known  as  King’s  Patent  Frame 
Erector,  for  raising  barns  aud  buildings,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  very  good  thing  and  attracted 


a  great  deal  of  attention.  With  it  two  men 
can  put  up  the  frame  of  a  barn  or  building 
in  a  very  short  time  and  at  very  little  ex¬ 
pense.  Another  new  thing  which  received  a 
great  deal  of  commendation  was  Yost’s  Port¬ 
able  Buckeye  Sheep-rack.  This  is  cheap, 
saves  hay,  combines  trough  with  rack  and 
will  prove  a  good  thing  for  sheep  growers. 

A  new  wheel  harrow,  with  spring  attach¬ 
ment,  and  also  an  attachment  for  cultivating 
wheat,  will  be  illustrated  and  reported  on  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  practically  tested  on  the  Rural 
Farm.  The  number  of  self-binders,  thrash¬ 
ing  etigiues  and  separators  at  this  fair  show 
to  what  an  extent  Otiio  farmers  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  machinery  to  harvest  their  crops.  . 
The  large  number  of  the  manufacturers  in 
competition  brings  out  every  year  small 
improvements  too  numerous  to  mention,  all 
with  the  same  objects  iu  view — to  lessen  the 
labor  of  saving  the  crops,  save  them  iu  better 
condition,  and  then  place  them  ou  the  market 
so  as  to  command  the  best  possible  prices. 

The  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  of  Towanda  Pa,, 
have  erected  a  handsome  building  at  the 
main  entrance.  The  popularity  of  the  Eure¬ 
ka  was  well  shown  at  this  fair.  They  are  used 
by  every  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  over  1700  have  beeu  sold  in 
the  Western  territory  controlled  by  their 
Western  agent  at  this  point,  during  the  past 
year.  Their  seven  and  eight  foot  mowers 
are  fast  coming  into  use  and  farmers  are  begin- 
ningto  appreciate  that  with  one  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  they  can  cut  tbis  width,  and  do  the  work 
well  w  ith  a  light  team  of  horses.  A  large  Dum¬ 
ber  of  the  visitors  at  this  fair  who  have  beeu 
using  the  Eureka  spoke  of  it  in  the  highest 
terms  and  added  their  recommendations  to 
the  many  already  received.  The  fine  exhib¬ 
ition  made  by  the  company  will  be  the  means 
of  largely  increasing  their  sales  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  another  season. 

The  Farmers’  Friend  MTg,,  Co.,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  made  a  very  handsome  display  of  Farm¬ 
ers’  Frieud  and  Monarch  Grain  Drills  and 
Farmers’  Friend  two  horse  corn-planters  in 
their  new  and  attractive  building.  They 
had  on  exhibition  a  full  line  of  their  goods, 
with  or  without  fertilizer  attachments,  grass 
seeders,  etc.  Their  new  corn-plau‘er  with 
fertilizer  attachment  will  be  illustrated  and  re¬ 
ported  on  as  soon  as  we  can  thoroughly  test 
it  on  the  Rural  Farm.  We  have  used  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  grain  drills  as  premiums  and  they 
give  the  best  of  satisfaction.  w.  H.  K. 

Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  1. 

- - 

OHIO  STATE  FAIR  NOTES. 

Holsteins  carried  off  the  dairy  prize  for 
best  dairy  cow. 

Billy  Boelyn,  illustrated  in  Rural  some 
two  years  ago,  carried  off  first  prize  for  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  of  any  age. 

The  machinery  department  was  too  much 
crowded  and  the  race  track  takes  up  too 
much  room.  Why  not  utilize  the  racetrack 
for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  and  farmers  and 
let  the  “  agricultural  hoss  trot”  take  a  back 
seat?  Rain  Wednesday  afternoon  dampened 
the  pleasure  of  many  visitors. 

The  new  Elvira  seedling  grapes,  according 
to  Mr.  Campbell,  promise  to  be  valuable  ad¬ 
ditions  to  our  wine  grapes. 

The  sheep-growers  held  a  large  meeting 
Wednesday  night  and  listened  to  some  good 
speeches  on  the  tariff  question.  Sheep  breed¬ 
ers  must  work  together  if  they  want  the 
tariff  on  wool  retained. 

In  conversation  with  a  prominent  sheep 
breeder,  he  condemned  the  Ohio  Board  for 
offering  premiums  in  they  way  they  do. 
Here  is  the  center  of  the  great  wool-growing 
interest.  The  first  premium  for  best  ram  is 
|30;  second,  $15;  third,  $10,  the  exhibitor  pay¬ 
ing  10  per  cent,  on  the  above.  The  sweepstake 
premium  is  $25.  On  thistbe  exhibitor  pays  15 
per  cent,  additional.  Taking  horses  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  and  best  thoroughbred  stullior, 
the  first  premium  is  $4 );  second,  $20,  and  all 
through  the  sheep,  swine,  breeding  horse  and 
cattle  the  premiums  are  equally  trifling  until 
you  get  to  speed  premiums,  when  they 
amount  to  over  $2,900,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  large  surplus  in  the  State 
Board’s  treasury.  Why  not  less  speed  and 
more  thoroughbred  stock  for  the  farm,  where 
it  is  most  wanted  ? 


A  large  number  of  subscribers  and  old 
friends  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  visited 
the  Head  quarters  Tent  on  the  grounds. 


The  crowd  on  Thursday  exceeded  40,000 
and  made  it  hard  work  to  get  into  many  of 
the  buildings. 


Many  farmers  at  this  fair  found  no  at¬ 
traction  iu  horse  trotting  and  did  not  visit  the 
track  at  all.  We  wish  that  we  could  see  the 
same  at  all  fairs.  k. 
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PERSONALS. 


Governor  Crittenden,  of  Missouri,  was  given 
a  public  reception  in  Cincinnati  a  few  nights 
ago. 

Ex-Governor  Cheney,  of  New  Hampshire, 
has  returned  from  a  four  month’s  trip  to  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Pres.  Arthur  is  said  to  propose  to  take  a  trip 
as  far  West  as  Kansas  some  time  this  Au¬ 
tumn. 

Frederick  Douglass  in  a  recent  interview  at 
Niagara  Falls:  “  I  could  love  an  enemy  that 
was  a  friend  of  Roscoe  Conkling.” 

The  late  General  Powers  was  shot  through  the 
shoulder  in  the  Wildnerness  battle.  Uprn 
regaining  consciousness  he  asked:  “Are  the 
colors  safe  ?” 

General  Gordon  has  made  #150,000  since  he 
resigned  his  seat,  in  (he  United  State  Senate. 
His  salary  as  president  of  the  Georgia  Pacific 
Railroad  is  $10,000  a  year. 

Ex  Senator  Ben  Hill  when  challenged  by 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  to  fight  a  duel  replied: 
“  I  decline  your  challenge,  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  a  family  to  support  and  a  soul  to  save. 
You  have  neither.” 

Charles  Reade,  the  novelist,  has  clear-cut 
features,  bright  eyes  and  gray  hair  longer 
than  present  fashion  admits;  the  beard  is  cut 
to  a  sharp  point  in  Louis  Treize  fashion  and 
frames  the  face  admirably.  A  certain  grace 
of  manner  recalls  the  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  terse,  pungent  phrase  displays 
the  philosopher  a3  well  as  the  literary  work¬ 
man. 


***“  Men  are  but  sorry  witnesses  in  their 
own  cause.”  The  praise  of  Kidney  Wort 
comes  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  have 
been  made  strong  and  healthy  by  it.  Listen: 
“  It  is  curing  everybody,”  writes  a  druggist. 
“Kidney-Wort  is  the  most  popular  medicine 
we  soil.”  It  should  be  by  right,  for  no  other 
medieiue  has  such  specific  action  on  the  liver, 
bowels  and  kidneys. — Adv. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  Six  months . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France, . .  . . .  .  3.01  (16J^  fr. 

French  Colonies . .  4.08  (20 14  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  elub  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YOHK  PI  R. 

Inside  (Agate  space) . .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page  . 60  “ 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.:  36  Ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
Hr  No  ad"  ertlsement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 
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CLYDESDALE  110fci,.s,  I'r.Ki’UKKON  SOU. MAN 
houses,  i’kothg:  hkkd  uo, ulsters, 

HOLSTEIN  ANI>  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customer*  have  tin-  advantage  of  oitr  many 

pears’  experimee  m  breeding  and  Importing  large 

collections,  opport  unity  of  ruMpo ri/oi  different  breed*, 
low  prices,  because  of  extent  of  f/usfn.siuiiil  low  roles 
of  transportation.  Calaloguesfreo.  Correspondence 
solicited 

POWBLIi  BROTHERS, 

SPHINGBORO,  CHAWPORD  CO.,  PA 

ilienil.m  Kiiral  N.-w-Yo* her. 


?£Uat  ©state. 


,  the  western 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


f  Hilda  prompt i /  placed.  Largo  experience.  Ad 
In restore  compelled  to  ta  ke  be  hind  No  delays  h  my^ 
ES9*  of  interest.  Only  the  very  choicest  loami  nccewed 
I.1  «ifortllaHon  K‘v,’n  t°  Uiosc  seeking  Safe  amt 
proflhililc  i nvrsi incut  Scad  to.  clrou.ar  reiw 
crences  and  sample  dooumeate,  urunar,  rcI* 

Prfn*-  li'  rr- Pinticms. Sec. 

J.I.  VYARNE,  Vice  Pres.  0.  W.GiLLETT  Treaa. 

N.  F.  HART.  Auditor.  *  ^ 


LANDS  - ra'!lnK' !,’nlU,irul Timber 


Algo  Chattanooga 


green 


in  Ky.  aud  Tenn.  _  _ 

'"“’"'City  property.  For  catalogues  semi 
stamp  to  J-  N.  BROWN,  132  Vine  St.,  CIu.,  Ohio, 


§mpUtt»nt,$  anti  padtincry. 


Mitchell,  Lewis  &  €o.,  Racine, Wis.,l.S. A . 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGON 


1 


Platform  Spring  Wagon*,  Three  Spring  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Baggies,  Pliwtons,  Sewing  machine  Wagons,  Backboards. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  18  Monarch  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  best  stock  need  In  Its  construction  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  In  the  world.  The  Spring  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  Is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  And  for  the  manufacture  or  this  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  ansur 
atafcxrnA  and  T11n*tr»teil  Prloe  1. 1st 

Itl»nrrwwi.i..  i.vwn  *r  cn..  wi». 


psn.'.-U  Rend  for  Oat 


®rm,  getdfi,  Hlante, 


FALL  PUITIIG. 

fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 

SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

The  largest  and  mu-t  complete  general  stock  in  the 
U  S,  including  many  Choice  Novelties.  Abridged 
Catalogue  mailed  Free  to  ull  applicants  Address, 

Cl  I  U/iyprD  P  0ADDV  Mt-  Hope  Nurseries. 

tLLWflNutn  u  D Anti T ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OAKLAND  NURSERIES! 

FOR  FALL  JbSPRING.  Large  stock  of  Apple, 
IN  ‘neli  and  Plum Trees.Grupe  Viiltis.Ciin-unts, 
Con*.- berries,  (ireinf  ant  II  tunmoili  Cluster 
K n nphervkes.^trn wherry  Plants, etc  Wholesale 
and  retail  Catalogue,  free  to  all  applicants,  address 
BOWMAN  A  U  RECK  BILL,  DonneisvUle,  Clark  Co.,  O. 

LANDRETH 

WHEAT! 

II  nil  UNSURPASSED 

NtW  WINTER  VARIETY 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  Testimoni¬ 
als,  Prices,  cvc.  Address  postal  card  to 

D.LANDRETH&  SONS 

SEED  CROWERS,  PHILAD’A,  PA. 


SOLUBLE 


Pacific  Guano. 


HOLLAND  BULBS  I 

ROSES  AND 

WM 

PLANTS 

MILLIONS  of  THEM 

ip 

Our  Fall  Catalogue  is  the  fin. 
nst  and  most  complete  ever 
issued.  Full  Instructions  for 
culture  by  an  experienced 

horticulturist.  Bent  FREE. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDSMEN, 

Rochester, N.Y.  A  Chicago, I1L 

TO  NlIK*ERYltIUiV. 

PURE  NATIVE  PEACH  PITS;  PLUM.  PEAR,  and 
OSAGE  O RANGE  SEED. 

C.  B.  ROGERS, 

Seedsnui a. 

No.  133  Market  J*t.,  Pliijatln. 


Yearly  Sales 
50,000  Tons. 


Farmers  who  Intend 
seeding  down,  or  sow 
lilg  Winter  wheat  or 
Rye,  should  use  this  old 
and  reliable  Fertilizer 
wtileh  Is  uusitrp  ssed 
for  these  purposes.  trs 
use  during  August  and 
September  us  top-d ress- 
ing  on  Grass  or  Pasture 
gives  immediate  and 
valuable  returns. 

For  sale  hy  ourngents 
throughout J he  United 
State..  Panipbletaeou 
talulng  testimonials 
and  nli  eetlous  forward¬ 
ed  free. 


(Hidden  &  Curtis, 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS. 

5  Tremout  Rank  Building,  Roston.  .Hass. 


The  Lion  Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutter. 


Combining  the  lat 
est  improvements. 

THE  BESTEnsilaok 
Attn  Fkuu  Cutter 
.Maxofactuukd. 

For  full  descrip¬ 
tion.  send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue 
mid  price  list.  Ad- 
I  ress 

The 

Bei.c>ikr  a  Taylor 
Aa't,  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL. 

Latest  out,  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  In  America. 

Write  fur  testimonials  and  Circular. 
LEWIS  STRAY  ER,  Yolk.  Pa. 


djDteeg.  »tettiB.  giant*. 

New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Etc. 

New  Pears. new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Crapes, 
new  Strawberries.  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Ac. 

lil'TOI  III' LBS.— Large  importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  In  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulbs,  Beautiful  Hot  house  Plants.  Roses,  &c.,  well 
grown.  Cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAI  I.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FRUIT  TYLER  RASPBERRY 

,  _  WAGF.lt  1-K.U'H  ami  all  SHALL  IKf.TS. 

NOteS!  !  K.40U53TOS, SbortMUl*, Ontario C<,..\.*. 


GRAPE 


WATER  I’OV 


lining 

iVLV. 


Free  Catalogues. 


MM  ALL  EISI  IT  PLANTS. 

TURKS.  lleaiiqiiartei’M  lor| 
the  unrivalled  New  Ciirrnnt 

FAY’S  PROLIFIC  .  Thoroughbred 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredoitia,  New  York. 


VINES, 

.  Thoroughbred  LAND  and  » 


LANDRETHS’PliHii 

CCCnCIForthe  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Planish  ^ 

dtELUDlFor  the  MARKET  CARDENERl^CELPO 

SEEDS 


For  the  MARKET  GARDENER 
For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY 

CrOWn  hy  nurcolupg  on  our  own  Farms 


Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  AUU 

merchants,  send  us  your  business  cards  for  trade  eist. 

DAVID  LAMDRETH&SONS.SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELP 


$!Uw  ^ttMicatiottsi. 


Five  Music  Books 

of  a  very  superior  character,  for  use  during 
till*  ensuing  Fall  and  Winter. 

THE  PEERLESS.  sisou)I°s?eoo1s. 

(Price  75  cts.)  A  new,  fresh  and  every  way  desirable 
book,  with  abundant:  material  for  the  Instruction  of 
singing  classes,  aud  for  social  singing.  By  W.  O. 
Perkins. 

S0N(x  BELLS,  FoR  cS°^SHOOLS- 

Has  had  a  year’s  trial,  with  universal  approval.  In  a 
multitude  of  schools.  Large  variety  of  wide-awake 
sougs.  By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

LIGHT  AND  LIFE.  SmDJ%l„OOL3. 

(Price  35  cts.)  Great  success  has  attended  this  excep¬ 
tionally  due  collection,  which  has  been  before  the 
public  but  a  few  months.  Enthusiastic  commenda¬ 
tions  wherever  used.  By  R.  NX.  McIntosh. 

The  Choral  Choir. 

(Price  $1.00.)  Is  the  companion  book  to  Ttif.  PK^r- 
less  Is  larger,  and  has  a  much  greater  number  of 
pieces  for  choirs.  The  singing  class  course  Is  the 
same  as  that  In  the  smaller  book.  Bv  W.  O  Perkins. 

THE  WELCOME  CnORUS. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  (Price  $100.1  This  book,  all 
though  of  recent  li-sue,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  book  for  use  in  the  higher  schools.  By  Wr. 
S.  Ttlden. 

Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  343  Broadway,  New  York. 

Here  is  a  Chance 

TO  GET  TEN  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  Pnrr  I 
A  THREE  MONTHS’  SUOSCRiP-  |-Krt-  ' 
TION  TO  A  CHARM1NS  MAGAZINE  I  IILL  I 

V,  e  dpsiro  to  hvto  our  minnMc  publfcRiIoT.'*  known  eSraj- 
lated  hi  nvny  rorUon  of  the  i .  S.  au«  Cannau*  To  .icco»i*iUb 
tins  wo  woiut  the  hillow|ug4ifM()ewob<Li  r,j?n‘:  JfymtHVf  icnd 
U4  A <  pomy6  Stamp*,  fa  ji  '  v  ihr.  ro*t*n9 

<tiid  hrip-p'tjitue  e>><(  v/  thi*  ath'trrfamtntv  w*  tnU  *c,<< j  you, 
t  ree,  Ten  >  uluublc  ISooLh,  ,i^oanr  r»ngntnru  „  .  fliv’.nutcii 
n«v  Hrfhlf  ut  liome,;VTl»m'  ModUim! 
'Ihe  Ion  »  A' <t lAoic  (KiokA  Y\ t* ollrr  3r<;cuc’,'»  i.f.t;1v  biniiitl  in  tmnu  h- 
jet  form,  primed  from  large,  clear  qrpe  na  nipL-r!  An*lr 
ihiikiraiot!.  rcmprining  iVr,  Ouniplcttf  by  u«  of  tbt  anui 

cclcorauil  jiuOuiri  in  th»*  wnrlii.  Fnch  nci(?Hc*jmnletoonf1un- 
ahridged,  and  in  clotb-bonml  (oral  tUuv  oo>r  ;tx  lon^r  on 
each.  The  utk*  areas  Ibliowa:  1.  This  Ciucso/UicNair  World, 
desenmng  all  ljn|«*rt*nt  American  cities*  wait  profile  tllMiirx- 
tlou-^.  2.  fancy  Work  for  TfomtiAuorHnxrnt,  a  iiowmiJ  praPtiAnl 
work  on  oil  paiaitaff- drawing,  vox  flowers,  bracket*,  wml  rock- 
eisf  fane?  basker^,  needle  work,  embroidery.  ^  ,  nr.»  .eWitiir 
lUusirab-d.  3.  TttpVr/ckrt  otilhc  l/mrth,’  A  CbriUim*< 

By  (. bnrles  Dicitfai.  i.  Mining,  A  N'oxti.  Rv  M xry  r-ci:  Hiy. 
?*  1  t!"s  :  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  “  Dora 

f horn*.  b.Ttic^iHoitMask.  A  N'ovrl.  By  VTi  i.ieColhnx.  7.  2V. 
f.o*t  JUtnk  A  >(r.  A  V’Vh|.  By  Mrs.  llrtirjr  Wood.  DrV  firrtu- 

d’>n.  A  >ovd.  By  F.  lEstuiiton  Jlrers.  U.  Httfrr.  a  Xorfl 
Itv  BrntHc-r  M,  Butt  Jo.  W 

1  be  r  nt  liosne  isa  tor*'  »ftd  Imnd-.m.e  magnieUi;  or 

*>**  P!*^s,  lud  col  tilling,  wuh  cdtit.  profu#vlr  nci  Qiicd 

wi-.h  M'lvnJid  Uiul  short  ttm-itabv  the  V«t  JiiUior*  r.oom-' 
useful  knnwhilge,  sVeu-hc-  n  ir.vol  and  adv.ntnre.  reading  mr 
the  youu?.  fxrtu,  Rvtfp®  and  lion^Lholii  rivijiri,  wit  an<l  Lrinior 
etc.  A  complete  ami  elemilit  fjniily  nt.-ier.jiua  In  every  r«l.TO tl 
and  one  of  the  mote  valuahle  and  to-enm. 
crea-.  o Iter  i < rn:u!e  rolntr-Hiucc  n*ir pubiictn 
Ky  taking  udramc.genric  t„u  will  seen  re  a 


very  respect, 
eroRliiig  pulllixnttrt.  This 
iiiicii iti bi  now  botn^Sw 
. . 

iu-  matter  ot  iho  liotminlny  r..r  tho coming  |ougwi«mr  ovcu\n^ 
at.  the  triMwi  v  co<t  ut  L’o  cciita  fur  pos^airo.  uro,  Scml  now  and  set 
the  prealcak  bargain  ever  ofTerud.  Money  rufnndcd  to  all  not  ■tat- 
isned  that  they  r ecu i  vu  ilirx*c  timed  tin.' valiieoiamount^ujit.  Firc« 

secs  or  tbe  lea  hooka  nml  fire  Nuh^tri |U Eotifi  to  the  miiMiliiy  will 

be  sync  lor  f  1  iTO  A>  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  publisher 
^or^'and  to  the  Commercial  Ageueieav  pa  wo  are  an  oid*<*s~ 
tabU9Q0d and  well-known  huu.se.  Addn  -s, 

I*  *  31.  Ll  i*TOM,  rubUsliiTj  » ?  I'uik  i’Iact*,NcwYopk. 


IADIES  0F 


THE 


WH— H 

1  T  of  the  kind  1  1 


OUSE 

ever  puk'd 


The  ONLY  BOOK 

NEW  EDITION.  ±™£Z?HYr  °r  T't  ,'d- 

- -  '  imlstmtinn  from  \f  ashing- 

ton  to  The  prelum  time,  with  over  ‘iO  Sti»cl  Portraits  of  Ladioii 
of  the  White  Bow,  with  views  of  maor  of  the  Sonet  of  the 
President*.  This  l»  the  tn<*3t  salable  book  published.  Agent* 
wantM — send  for  Circulars,  vritb  full  particulars,  to 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  66  N.  4th  St.  Philad’a. 


AGENTS!  AGENTS!  AGENTS! 

GEN.  DOf  GKo'  bran’  new  book,  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREH  YEAxCS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

ts  the  grandest  chance  ever  offered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
CEN.  >11  Kli  MAN.  Thin  Superbly  I UustraSetl,  Fast rl/va  and 
TMiltino  work  untM'lls  »1I  of'er-*  10  to  l.and  is  the  fMrst  sc  Is 
kno  book  ever  publixlicd.  a  gen  Mure  rage  1  o  ti,  20  order,  a  day. 
LJ'ITth  thousand  in  press,  first  clast  VGE.NTS  U  ANTED, 
Exclusive  Territory  nnd  Extra  Tmns  given-  Send  '  c  r-? rrulaxs 
to  A.  It.  \4  O tiTlllNi; TON  A  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


30o£T„l  12 


LARUE 

Ghromos 


FREE 


1th  the  Pkoi-ll's  Magazine.  The  most  magnificent 
remlurn  ever  given,  anti  one  of  the  best  magazines 
ubiisheii.  Only  3U  cents  a  year.  Sample  sent  free 
n  receipt  of  3- cent  stamp,  or  8  mouths  for  10  cents. 
AGKNTS  WAN  'KD.  Semi  25  cents  for  complete  out¬ 
fit.  including  all  the  chromos.  Money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 

dU  j  —  A  MONTH  mid  board  In  your  own  county.  Men 
JnT  1  or  ladies  Pleasant  business*.  Address 

PEOPLE’S  MAGAZINE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agents  Wanted  jor  DAYStf/  the 

SON  of  MAN. 

Dr.  1VI  arch’s  Great  WORK  Just  Out. 

The  result  of  years  of  patient  study  and  travel.  A  book  to 
charm  the  young,  delight  the  old.  interest  the  student;  a  book 
for  everybody.  The  style  is  elegant  and  forcible;  the  lan- 
gauge  pure  and  pleasing.  Kinelv  and  appropriately  illustrated, 
artistic  binding.  Commended  hv  the  press  and  clergy.  Will 
sell  on  sight  A  Rare  Opportunity  for  Ladies,  Ministers, 
Students.  Teachen;  ami  others  wanting  paving  employment. 
Address  J.  C.  McCUUDY  A  CO..  Philadelphia.  Pa- 


ENS  LAY. 


An  English  veterinary  surgeon  ni,l  GMSmist.  now 
traveling  In  this  country,  says  Uiat  most  of  the  Horse 
and  Cuttle  Powders  scild  heie  are  worthless  trash.  He 
says  at  Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders  are  absolutely 
pure  and  immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will 
moke  hens  toy  like  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder*.  Dose, 
oneteaspoonrat  tonne  pint  food  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent 
by  mail  for  eight  letter  stamps  l.  a.  JOHNSON  k  CO., 
Boston.  Abuts  .  formerly  Bangor  Me 


Bloomington  ("mu 

UIIDOCDV  Established  in  1852 

riUnotnii  t®f boo  acres. 

13  GREENHOUSES! 

PRICED  CATALOGUE  FOR  FALL. 
1882,  MAILED  FREE.  Send  fob  it. 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE,  A«t,Bloomitwtonrnilnol, 


CENTS 


sioo: 


PER  MONTH  lYJANNINC’S 


STOCK-BOOK 


AAremakinsOI  UllSELLINC  0 T  Ifl  ILLUSTRATED 

Because  every  /firmer  ,,r*d*  it.  It  is  the  tores,  and  most  complete  work  ever  yot  issued  treating  of  Hurst's, 
Cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  ra./.*«*  of  di«euje^ symptoms,  and  remedies.  Over 
1,000  panes,  400  illuetTHtloii*.  Highly  endorsed  Ly  such  emorent  authi.intres  as  the  President, V.Pres’t 
•  and  Sec’y  oTPhiU.Ool,  of  Veterinary  SurgeoM.  Hon,  J.WGAOEiie^.undoUieni.  Far  mere  and  agents  desinn* 
profitable  work  should  at  emu *  tetidlotfull  particulars  to  HUBBARD  BROS.)  723  Ohestnnt  St..  Philada. 


Hphiihw= 


The.Onlv  Perfect  jn. 

crvA/i  m  r:*K  JTa  n  u  i  m  c  ~ J ' 


^ewingT^achine 

simplesuatest  improved. 

MOST  DURABLE  £ 


SEPT  16 


ijmuorons. 


“Always  pay  as  you  go,”  said  an  old  man 
to  his  nephew. — “But,  uncle,  suppose  I’ve 
nothing  to  pay  with?'* — “Then  don't  go.” 

Thk  man  who  stood  in  front  of  his  glass  for 
two  hours  getting  the  right  color  on  his 
moustache,  said  he  was  just  “dyeing  to  see 
bis  girl  ” 

The  “Detroit  Free  Press”  states  that  “Rev. 
Abijah  Green,  of  New  York  State,  preached 
a  sermon  on  ‘Fools’  and  then  blew  out  his  gas 
at  the  hotel  and  went  to  bed  to  be  suffocated.” 
We  are  glad  to  bear  of  a  man  who  practices 
what  he  preaches. 


“  ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


Modern  Athletics.— A  Dxplotribicyclical  Quartet. 

How  this  Drawing  would  have  astonished  our  readers  twenty  years  ago! 


New  Bloomfield,  Miss.,  Jan.  2, 18S0. 

I  wish  to  say  to  yon  that  I  have  been  suffering  for 
the  last  five  years  with  a  severe  Itching  all  over  I 
have  heard  of  Hop  Bitters  and  have  tried  It.  I  have 
used  up  four  bottles,  and  it  has  done  me  more  good 
than  all  the  doctors  and  medicines  that  they  could 
use  on  or  with  me.  J  am  old  and  poor  but  feel  to 
bless  you  for  sueh  a  relief  by  your  medicine  and  from 
torm-  nt  of  the  doctors  I  have  had  fifteen  d  ctors 
at  mo.  One  gave  me  seven  ounces  of  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic;  Another  took  four  ipiurtx  of  blood  from  me. 
All  they  could  tell  was  that  it  was  skin  sickness. 
Now.  after  the-e  four  bottles  of  your  medicine,  my 
skin  Is  well,  clean,  and  smooth  as  ever 

Henry  Knochk. 

Answer  This,— Is  there  a  person  living  who  ever 
saw  a  esse  of  ague,  biliousm-es,  nervousness,  or  neu¬ 
ralgia,  or  any  disease  of  the  stoma  h,  liver,  or  kid¬ 
neys  that  Hop  Bitters  will  not  cure  ?—Aclv. 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “ACJH  K_”  subjects  the  soli  to  the  action  of  a 

(.'rusher  and  l.eveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Cutting,  Lilting,  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  Steel  Coulters,  the  peculiar  Bhape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  |  hi  me  list-  rutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  cm  Ire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoids yullihg  up  and  scattering  of  rubbisu. 


and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmer*  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular 

-V-./.S//  A'  UUOTUKK ,  VoU  JBnHvfarturtrt, 

Harrisburg,  and  22  College  Place 

Penn.,  New  York  City 


The  Union  Grain  Drill, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


NEARLY  400  NOW  ON  HAND, 

The  Largest  and  Most  Select  Stud  ever 
collected,  and  making  it  possible  to 

SEE  MORE  FINE  SPECIMENS  IN  A  DAY 
than  «ne  could  see  in  their  native  country 

in  months. 

Come  and  see  for  yourselves.  Visitors  always 
welcome,  whether  thev  desire  to  purchase  or  not 
Carriage  at  depot.  Telegraph  at  Wayne,  with 
private  Telephone  connection  with  Oaklawa.  Send 


A  mill  that  will  grind  Ilf  ty  to  -Ixty  bushels  of  Apples 
fti*  hour  combined  with  a  ureas  that  Will  Dress  Sev- 


per  hour,  combined  with  a  presB  that  will  press  Sev- 
euty  live  gallons  ata  pressing.  Do  not  fall  *o  sendfor 
our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cider  Machinery, 
manufactured  by  the 


HIGGANUM  MT'G  CORPORATION. 

niggiin inn,  (jt.  u.  s.  a. 


Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  of  every 
description. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 


AMEBICIX  MANIT’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Fruit  Drift. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Chums,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work 

75P~  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SandwicH,  IE. 


.  F.  $  <i«0 
.  P.  650 
.  P.  850 


.  P.  1000 

Send  for  des¬ 
criptive  cat- 
alggue._^| 


SILAGE, 

Ross  Big  Giant  ana 
Little  Giant  Cutters. 
■Specials"  for  Ensll- 
-llvge.  Stock  Raisers, 
•fcc.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  every  other, 
immense  Strength 
Wight  nnd  Capacity. 
Will  cut.  2  tut  times  as 
fast  as  any  other,  have 
,  the  Ross  patent  SAFE- 
TV  FLY  WHEEL.  EX¬ 
TENSIBLE  JOINTS, 
CONVEX  oXAKS,  KING  ROLLERS,  tic..  The  ONLY 
CutterR  that  will  stand  the  severe  work  and  cut  fast. 
8end  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials  to 
E.  vv.  ROSS  A  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
nr  Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


APPLIi  JI  LLY  , 

From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  SORGHUM  JUICE  faster,  and  with 
leita  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known. 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Send  postal  for  _ *— ■-  ** 

Descriptive  oircu-  Y 
I.rv  and  Test! mo- 

VERMONT  Jjl  if  '  -  ^  i 

FAU1I  MACHINE  M:  -  wf-Ziij-i 

Bellows  Falls,  VL 


OTT  TOUR  (  LOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 


WITH  THE 


NEW  YORK  SEED  DRILL, 

(MATTHEW’S  PATENT.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

HIGGANUM  MT’G  CORPORATION, 

HIgganum,  Conn.,  U*  S.  A. 


zY  iS  ew  Departure  in  Grain  Drills. 

The  only  drill  in  the  market  upon  which  the  operator  can  riile  and  see  his  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  control  the  machine.  No  Gear  Wheels.  Feed  is  placed  directly  on  the 
Axle.  A  POSITIVE  FORGE  FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  in  the  market  that  will 
sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and  not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address 
the  Manufacturers. 

HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co,  Pooria,  Ill. 


LEWIS’S  COMBINATION  FORCE  PUMP. 

dAKES  THREE  MACHINES.  MADE  OF  BRASS  THROUGHOUT.  MY  AGENTS 
I--  ARE  MAKING  *5  TO  $30  PER  DAY. 

**CltlEWiS  CDMR.lUriON  FORi.'E  11' - T>  ANOTHER  NEW  IMPROVEMENT  IS 

The  Lewis  Patent  Spray  Attachment. 

-V  _  _ i  , - -  _  ....  Can  change  instantly  from  solid  stream  to  spray. 

>gg33jOT»TB  BUC  EXTERnun ATOR  i  pailto  read  THIS  SI'LL v IMP  OFFER. 


i$=a^J  PQTATOBUC  EXTERMINATOR Duu’I  |’ail  Ul  read  THIS  Sl’LBMMH  OFfER. 

„  . .  _ —  _ _ —  I  will  send  a  Bample  Hump,  express  paid,  to  any 

ragZ-.fl  injector _ I H  -  *-*  express  station  In  the  United  Sluea  or  Canadas  for 

»  r  r  tmmm  " 1  $5  SI);  regular  retail  price,  $6.  Weight, 4k.  lbs  ;  length, 

(The  above  shows  tile  tinee  combinations.)  32  111.  1  also  manufacture  the  "  Potato  Bug  Extermi¬ 
nator  or  Agricultural  syringe"  separate— price,  po>*t- 
pald,  ziuc,  $1.27;  polished  brass,  £1. 75.  Sendfor  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Price-List  and  Tei  ms  to  Ageuts,  etc. 
1  give  a  long  list  of  customers,  each  of  whom  has  bought  from  $5u  to  $2  ((I  worth  of  these  goods  in  from  one 
to  three  weeks’  time.  Y  ou  can  make  lrom  $iU  to  $20  per  day.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catnkill,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER 


ATTACHMENT. 

Distributes  all  kinds  of  grain  Evenly  &  Accurately, 

Drills  Oorn  evenly-  tor  Field  Crop. 

Sows  Phosphates  without  pasting  or  clogging.  Amount 
sown  regulated  by  gear. 

WO  &UBSS«WOH.K  I 
Semi  for  Circular  to  EIUIKE  11  It  I  L  CO-, 

Box  1,  Sliortsville,  Pi.  Y. 


MAHER  &  GROSH’S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE 

"-j.  Contains  Pruning  blade,  jRck  knife  blade,  and 

Budding  or  Spey  ing  blade.  Out  gives  exact  slxe. 
Blades  carefully  forged  from  razor  steel  Hie  test 
ed,  and  RF.ri.ACKi)  rnKK  If  soft  or  flawy.  Price 
.<  ^  $l.no.  po-t-pjil*t ;  or  without  the  budding 

blade  75  cents  ;  with  Just  large  nnd 
v,.  small  blade*,  SO  cents;  extra  strong 

j  blade,  for  hard  service.  75 eta;  "Our 
1,11  -tempered  1’runer, 
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I’lteasKS,  GKATEHS.  KI.KVATORi  Pumps 
Evaporators.  «c.,  sc.  I3f  Send  f.ir  Catalogue  "  B.” 
1(00  >1  Kit  A  ltO-»HlKBT  Press  «  o.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  OflHee,  62  Vesey  St 
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THE  JAMES  VICK  STRAWBERRY. 

The  strawberry  seems  destined  to  out-do  all 
other  fruits  in  productiveness  as  well  as  in 
delicacy  of  flavor,  fragrance  and  beauty.  It 
is  becoming  more  of  a  favorite  year  by  year, 
bushels  being  now  consumed  where  quarts 
used  to  be  thought  enough.  Hot  only  in  this 
country  but  in  England,  France  and  other 
climes  where  it  is  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
grown  here,  is  the  strawberry  receiving  more 
attention,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
bring  it  to  perfection. 

When  W,  C.  Barry,  late  president  of  the 
Nurserymen’s  Association,  was  sho  vn  the 
sketch  of  a  plant  of  the  James  Vick  from  life, 
he  asked,  “  Do  you  think  people  will  believe 
the  plants  bore  so  many  berries  ?”  No,  I  do 
not  think  they  will,  for  they  are  not  used  to 
such  a  sight.  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  believed 
it  had  I  not  seen  the  fruit  on  the  plants.  But 
remember  that  the  plant  did  not  expend  its 
strength  in  runners,  and  was  not  crowded, 
though  it  grew  be¬ 
tween  rows  of 
grape  -  vines  that 
must  have  en¬ 
croached  on  it.  The 
plant  shown  in  the 
engraving.Fig.  310 
now  presented  to 
the  public  for  the 
first  time,  measur¬ 
ed  18  inches  across, 
the  fruit  covering 
a  circle  of  about 
that  size.  At  Clif¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  the 
James  Vick  wt  s 
seen  by  the  party 
of  Rochester  horti¬ 
culturists,  in  thick¬ 
ly-matted  rows 
from  which  plants 
had  been  ruthless¬ 
ly  dug  for  new 
beds,  yet  it  was 
from  this  view  of 
it  that  they  formed 
their  opinion  of  its 
great  promise. 

Aside  from  its 
marvelous  produc¬ 
tiveness,  the  Jas, 

Vick  has  peculiar 
features.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  fine. 

Secretary  Rey¬ 
nolds  considers  it 
mingles  sprightli¬ 
ness  with  sweetness 
in  a  happy  combi¬ 
nation.  The  color 
is  “  bright  scarlet^ 
turning  to  crim¬ 
son;  surface  glaz¬ 
ed;  seeds  on  surface.”  [I  quote  this  last  sen¬ 
tence  from  W.  C.  Barry]  The  form  is  conical, 
inclined  to  roundness  ;  no  flat  or  coxcomb- 
shaped— no  white  tips  or  sides.  Secretary 
Reynolds  remarked  that  the  size  was  uni¬ 
formly  large.  The  plant  is  exceedingly 
vigorous  and  large-rooted:  foliage  dark  glossy 
green.  It  eudures  the  drouth,  hot  suns  and 
severe  Winters  the  best  of  the  well-tested  sorts 
with  us  Your  veteran  correspondent,  Mr. 
Peter  B,  Mead,  wrote  me:  “I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  will  prove  very  productive.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  it  among  the  very  promising 
kinds.  It  bears  drouth  remarkably  well,” 
basing  his  opinion  ou  plants  set  last  Spring. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  writes:  “  You  will  be  glad 
o  learn  that  Benj.  G,  Smith,  of  Cambridge, 


has  done  famously  with  the  James  Vick.” 
Mr.  Wilder  telegraphed  for  $5  worth  of  plants 
at  once.  I  hear  good  reports  of  it  also  from 
Missouri,  Canada,  and  elsewhere. 

Many  of  the  leading  pomologists  of  Roches¬ 
ter  have  seen  the  James  Vick  in  full  bearing. 
It  has  received  praise  enough  to  spoil  it  if  it 
were  human.  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  says  it  is  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  new  varieties  that 
he  has  tested.  Others  report  that  they  have 
seen  nothiD  g  to  equal  it.  One  thing  is  certain  — 
it  has  not  been  a  pampered  child,  brought  up 
on  sweetmeats.  I  have  given  it  t  he  roughest 
field  culture,  without  manure  or  fertilizers  of 
any  kind,  believing  this  to  be  the  true  way  to 
learn  its  value,  and  those  who  saw  lb  here  saw 
it  growing  among  the  weeds.  Its  ability  to 
stand  on  the  vines  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
ripening  without  rotting  or  becomi  g  soft 
will  be  appreciated.  Chas.  A.  Green. 

[Mr.  Green  has  sent  plants  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  to  be  tested.  We  much  hope  to  be 
able  fully  to  support  the  above  estimate  of 
the  Jame6  Vick. — Eds  ] 

- - - 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  MICHIGAN. 

Hart’s  Minnesota  is  a  variety  received 


Lennig’s  W hite  is  hopelessly  unproductive. 

Burgess  seems  to  lie  just  upon  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  valuable  and  the 
unprofitable. 

Black  Defiance,  under  good  cultivation, 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  amateur  va¬ 
rieties.  It  certainly  should  not  be  laid 
aside. 

Wilding  was  sent  out  by  A.  N.  Jones,  of 
Leroy,  N.  Y.,  and  seems  just  desirable  enough 
to  be  regretfully  laid  aside. 

Michigan,  one  of  the  earlier  seedlings  of  B. 
Hathaway  (originator  of  the  Bid  well),  lacks 
in  firmness,  as  well  as  in  color,  although  vig¬ 
orous  and  productive. 

Downer's  Prolific,  so  long  popular  with 
many,  is  giving  way  to  newer  sorts. 

Miner’s  (Great)  Prolific,  although  not  of 
high  quality,  is  taking  a  prominent  place  as  a. 
large,  showy,  productive,  and  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  berry. 

Wilson’s  Albany,  together  with  all  the 
foregoing  ripened  here  this  season,  on  the  21st 
of  June,  10  days  later  than  Wilson’s  of  the 
previous  year. 

Little’s  No.  14  came  to  us  last  year,  from 
John  Little,  of  Ontario.  The  plant  is  hardy 


THE  JAMES  VICK  STRAWBERRY. —Fig.  310. 


last  year,  without  a  history;  but  supposed 
upon  the  mere  evidence  of  its  name  to  have 
originated  in  Minnesota.  It  gives  some  indi¬ 
cations  of  failure  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
even  during  the  eool,  moist  weather  of  the 
past  season.  It  seems  lacking  in  vigor, 
and  also  in  productiveness.  Fruit  large, 
roundish,  often  irregular,  or  cocks-combedi 
dark,  rich  crimsou  or  scarlet.  In  flavor,  acid. 
If  sufficiently  productive,  may  be  a  desirable 
market  berry. 

Early  Hudson,  Monarch  of  the  West 
and  Victoria,  (Goldeu  Queen),  ripened  with 
the  foregoing;  as  did  also  Cowing,  which  we 
still  regard  as  one  of  the  very  finest  of  large 
berries,  on  light  soils,  for  family  use;  and  for 
markets  which  are  not  too  distant. 


and  moderately  vigorous,  producing  a  very 
dark,  rich  looking  and  excellent  berry;  but 
not,  so  far,  quite  productive  enough. 

Triple  Crown  is  vigorous,  tall  and  upright 
and  bears  very  profusely.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size;  dark,  dull  crimson;  firm  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  mild  in  flavor.  On  rich,  strong 
soils  it  will  doubtless  be  found  very  produc¬ 
tive.  Not  attractive  in  appearance. 

Kinney’s  No  10  hails  from  Massachusetts, 
The  foliage  has  suffered  slightly  in  the  sun 
even  this  season.  Ic  is  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Fruit  of  medium  size;  bright  crimson; 
rather  acid.  A  market  berry  if  sufficiently 
productive. 

Glassy  -Cone,  a  seedling  of  Durand,  of 
New  Jersey,  is  only  moderately  vigorous;  of 


medium  size;  rich  color;  mild  flavor,  and,  so 
far.  lacks  productiveness. 

Louilla  came  to  us  from  J.  T.  Lovett,  of  N. 
J.  last  season,  without  a  history.  The  plant  is 
vigorous  and  bears  heavily.  Fruit  large  to 
very  large,  roundish,  or  flattened  conicRl; 
dark,  rich  crime  in,  juicy;  pleasant,  sprightly, 
subacid.  More  than  usually  promising  for 
market. 

Hooker,  New  Jersey  Scarlet,  Russell’s  Ad¬ 
vance,  Shirts,  Seneca  Queen,  Starr,  Crescent, 
Cumberland  Triumph  and  Green  Prolific, 
together  with  the  preceding  five  varieties,  all 
ripened  here  this  season,  on  the  22d  of  June. 

Pioneer,  a  seedling  of  Durand,  N,  J.,  is  a 
hardy  vigorous  and  productive  variety ;  only 
moderately  firm ;  juicy,  mild;  a  fine  dessert 
fruit,  which  may  prove  productive  enough 
for  market. 

Memphis  Late  comes  from  E.  P.  Roe, 
without  a  history;  but  with  the  reputation  of 
extreme  lateness,  which  it  fails  to  sustain  here. 
The  plant  fails,  under  a  hot  sun,  and  lacks 
vigor,  as  well  as  productiveness.  Fruit  rather 
under-sized,  scarlet,  firm,  juicy,  mild,  sub¬ 
acid,  rich.  Strictly  a  dessert  fruit. 

Endicott  is  hardy,  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Fruit  large,  dull  in  color;  mild,  pleas¬ 
ant.  Its  value 
'will  depend  upon 
its  productiveness. 

Garden.  —  A 
seedling  of  Mon¬ 
arch  of  the  West, 
originating  in 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 
fails  in  the  sun; 
and  affords  little 
promises  of  value. 

Barnes’s  Mam¬ 
moth  also  comes 
to  us  lacking  a 
history.  It  proves 
hardy  and  moder- 
ately  vigorous; 
but  bears  only 
moderately.  Fruit 
medium  to  large — 
dark  and  rich  in 
color,  firm  in  tex- 
ture,  mild  in 
flavor;  of  little 
apparent  value 
from  deficient  pro 
duetiveness. 

Iowa  Prolific, 
Cinderella,  Boy- 
dens  No.  30,  Scar¬ 
let  Globe,  Seedling 
Eliza,  Star  of  the 
West,  and  Hud- 
on’s  No.  10.,  are 
older  varieties 
ripening  with  the 
preceding  five, 
on  June  23d. 
Arnold’s  Pride, 

-■  is  another  seed¬ 

ling,  received  last 
year,  for  trial 
from  that  wel]_ 
known  and  successful  originator,  of  new 
varieties,  Rev.  Chas.  Arnold,  of  Paris,  Onta¬ 
rio.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous. 

I  know;  and  is,  moreover,  enormously  pro¬ 
ductive.  Fruit  very  large,  irregularly  coni¬ 
cal,  inclining  to  cockscomb:  dull  crimson  to 
scarlet,  with  a  very  large  9emi  double  calyx ; 
flesh  firm,  moderately  juicy,  very  mild  and 
pleasant  in  flavor.  From  this  season’s  fruit- 
ng,  I  regard  this  as  the  most  promising 
market  berry  I  have  yet  seen.  Ripe 

June  24.  T.  T.  Lyon. 

- - - 

TRIALS  OF  GARDE  V  PEAS  AT  HOUGH¬ 
TON  FARM. 

Rural  readers  may  be  interested  in  com¬ 
paring  with  the  record  of  Trials  of  Garden 
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Pei*,  made  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  lately 
putdi  hed,  similar  remits  obtained  at  Hough- 
ton  Firm  A  c  lrdinglv  we  send  y<m  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tabular  statement.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  varieties  tested  wei  e  different,  smaller 
in  number,  an  I  «  lit-r  croo  The  details  of 
the  examination  differ  somewhat  fiom  yours 

Trial  of  Garden  P-a*  at  Houghton  Farm 
1832 
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Number  of  pens  In  200  average 
pods. 

Season:  Fair  to  good,  growing  unfavorable 
towards  matin  i  y. 

Notes  —Tbe  ft'  s7  and  last  named  withstood 

dioiitn  better  than  'he  others. 

F,-  hi 4  it  of  haul  t,  i"B’e<d  of  g  anv 
number  of  vines  consecutively  in  a  row,  ten 
single  plan's  were  selected  for  measurement, 
of  averai  e  -ize  and  thriftiness. 

The  sani“  ui  ch  >d  of  sel-cli  m  was  pursued 
in  counting  number  of  pids  per  plant:  well 
set  blos«orrB  we  e  eouuted  as  p  d*.  In  ob¬ 
taining  p  .ds  lor  weighing  and  counting  con¬ 
tents,  those  wers  t  .ken  as  if  picking  for  table 
use.  except  that  verv  imperfect  pods  were 
rejected.  Hexhy  E  Alvord, 

G-neral  Manager. 

Sam'l  B.  Green,  Gardener. 


SOME  FIRST-  ATE  PEAS. 


lHAVEb'en  much  interested  in  your  exper¬ 
iments  with  die  diff-rent  variet  es  of  plants 
grown  side  by  side,  and  the  report  ia  the 
F  dr  N  un'ier  of  your  trial  of  m  my  varieties 
of  peisis  worth  mo-e  »han  a  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion,  to  any  o  e  notaeq  tainted  with  the  va¬ 
rious  peas  therein  nam'd.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  ha *e  been  testing  new  ppas  in  order 
tofi  iditn  best  for  family  use.  Among  all 
of  the  re  orts  of  p-a  t’ials,  not  ordv  in  the 
Ritual  hut  el-ewhere,  i  o  one  has  tri*d  CLr- 
ter’s  Extra  E  irlv  Premium  Gem  [Tne  Rural 
tried  it  amonti  2(5  othcs  tour  \  ears  ago.  The 
report  w  i  l  be  fo  md  in  Rural  New-Yorker 
ofS-pt.  15.  1 87-5.  El-]  We  have  b* en  using 
it  ever  since  it  was  intro 'iimd  and  tbrok  it 
the  be-t  fi~st  early  pea  grown.  Three  years 
ago  l  piirchs«f  d  of  B.  K  Blis-  &  Sons  h  fresh 
stock  ■  f  C  E  E  Premium  Geni  pea  seed,  and 
at  the  same  tone  8li—>’s  American  Wonder. 
They  veere  id  anted  side  bv  side  on  the  same 
dav.  The  G  -ms  broke  grouu  i  one  day  sooner 
than  the  Wonder;  iioth  grew  the  sau  e  bight: 
the  G»  ms  bln  med  tiro  days  ahead  and 
were  fully  t«o  days  ahead  in  filling  the 
pods  suH  lently  for  eating.  In  flavor  the 
Gems  were  so  much  the  superior  of  tbe  Won¬ 
der.  that  the  lit  er  was  abmd  med  wiihouc 
further  trial.  President  Wilder  says:  “The 
American  Wonder  is  good  enough  forms.” 
Itisuof  good  enough  for  me  when  I  know 
there  i-  a  better  in  Carter’s  Extra  E  iriy  Po  m 
ium  Gem.  Readers,  if  you  want  something 
early  anil  good,  try  it.  Yorkshire  Hero  is 
another  pea  of  great  merit,  A  great  number 
oflatepeis  were  tiied  including  the  Cham¬ 
pion  <  f  England,  and  all  were  abandoned  for 
the  Hero.  Jn  flavor  it  is  tbe  equal  of  the 
best,  and  dots  not  grow  more  than  half  so 
high.  •*  AUGUSTUS." 

Tae  Eve  green*,  Ind. 


Wood's  Extra^arly  Pea. 

In  the  Fair  Number  you  state  tbe  result  of 
your  trial  of  peas  grown  on  the  Rural  Farm 
You  must  have  overlooked  the  f  ict  that  mine 
were  plauted  i-otue  days  later  than  the  other 
varieties,  as  thry  were  uot  sent  from  Rich¬ 
mond  until  the  night  of  the  4:h  of  April, 
w  hereas  the  others  were  p  1  mted  on  the  third, 
jo,  >n  fiirnes»,  will  you,  please,  state  promi¬ 
nently  iu  your  next  issue  how  many  days 
laUT  mine  were  planted  than  the  other  va¬ 


riety  s,  and  considering  the  late  date  of  plant¬ 
ing  they  evidently  proved  the  quickest  grow 
ing  as  well  as  the  heaviest  early  peas  H  mor 
to  whom  honor  is  due!  T.  W.  Wood. 

Richmond,  Va. 

[All  were  planted  April  3.  except  Wood’s 
E\t re-Em ly  end  the  Old  Philadelphia, 
w  hi 'h  were  planted  on  the  12th.  Mr.  Wood 
wanted  his  peas  tested  beside  Landre'b’s. 
This  was  ont  of  the  question,  as  they  were 
received  too  late — so  we  u-ed  the  other  in¬ 
stead.  It  wili  be  observed  that  we  reported 
that  the  Wood  peas  “matured  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia,”  v  bleb  it  seems  to  us  fairly  covered 
the  case.— Eds.] 


FAY’S  PROLIFIC  CURRANT. 

(See  engraving  page  657.) 

KNOWING  that  a  sp-eimen  iif  this  currant 
wa<  growing  at  the  Rural  Ex.  Grounds,  we 
have  been  asked  by  a  number  of  frieuds  and 
Bub*  ribers  what  we  think  of  it  The  speci¬ 
men  was  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr,  G.  S. 
Ji  sselyn  in  the  Spring  of  last  year.  It  was 
planted  in  ordinary  garden  soil  and  made  a 
sturdy  growtn.  This  season  it  bloomed  and 
set  well  but  many  of  the  racemes  we  e  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Rose  Bugs  and  some  of  them  were 
injured, as  sh  iwn  in  the  engraving, which  pre. 
seuts  one  of  the  best  clusters  of  fruit  which  we 
succeeded  in  saving.  The  racemes  average 
longer  than  do  tho.-e  of  tbe  Cherry  Currant, 
thi  ugh  in  other  respects  it  is  hard  to  distin 
guish  one  from  the  ether.  Great  fruitfulne  s 
is  the  foremost  claim  made  for  the  Fay,  and 
of  this  we  cannot,  of  course,  speak  from  the 
experience  r  f  a  sinsrle  rear’*  fruitage. 


Cl ura l  £oyks. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T,  H  HOPKINS,  M.D. 

Rural,  Aug.  5 — Isv't  M>.  Ritter  rather 
too  severe  upon  the  Crescent  Strawberry  1 
“God  never  made  a  better  b  -rry  than  the 
strawberry,”  and  even  the  poorest  are  mighty 
good.  In  thi-,  the  Bt'U'vberry  differs  from 
nearly  every  other  f>uit,  for  even  the  worst 
kinds  would  be  ac  *ept«-d  as  delicious  if  there 
were  none  better.  Some  of  our  experts  an  1 
amateurs  are  not  only  critical  on  this  point, 
but  hypercritical.  Tne  Wilsm  has  stood 
their  abuse  uam  >ved  for  many  years.  Perhaps 
the  Crescent  will  do  the  same. 


Mr.  Cn amserlaix  on  “Farmers’  Sons”  is 
good.  B  it  were  our  ancestors  entirely  wrong? 
My  father  n*ed  to  say  that  it  spoiled  boys  and 
hi  ed  men  to  praise  them  onenlv;  that  it 
male  them  think  they  were  doing  a  little  too 
well,  an  1  caused  to»m  to  stack  up  L  thong  it 
it  hard  once;  but.  lat*r  experience  has  changed 
my  riaiud.  It  is  bitter,  in  general,  to  show 
appreciation  ratbsr  by  fayor  ani  enlarged 
privileges  than  by  direct  words  of  laudation, 
except  under  unusual  circumstances. 

“E.  D.  C”  is  right  about  planting  potatoes 
deep  in  light,  dry  soils  Six  to  eight  incha*  is 
not  too  deep  for  a  good  crop.  B  it  there  is 
an  “out”  io  everything;  when  planted  deep 
they  are  much  more  apt  to  be  cut  in  digging. 
Y  *t  the  ab*e  ics  of  greened  tubers  perhaps 
offsets  that,  leaving  the  larger  crop  as  profit, 
less  ihe  extra  labor  of  digging. 

The  E  iglish  gentium  m  who  was  afraid  to 
bay  Au-*ricaa  Coe  liar  Cieese  lest  it  were 
adulterated  w{r,h  lard,  ought  to  read  Dr. 
Arthur  HdL  H  issalfs  big  h  iok  oi  fooladul 
teration  in  E  i gland.  Hi  will  flad  things 
recorded  there  that  should  make  him  starve 
himself  to  death.  H  >w  much  more  hurtful  is 
lard  in  cheese  than  in  pie  crust? 

Wqat  is  the  use  of  experimenting  with 
coal  asnes,  or  anythiag  el-e,  f>r  curraat 
worms,  when  we  have  so  simple  and  sure  a 
remedy  in  hellebore?  As  the  E  litor  truly 
sa\  s:  cnal  ashes  are  worthless  for  the  purpose, 
notwithstanding  Major  Freai’s  apparently 
successful  experimeut. 

Rural,  Aug.  12  — Bkrtly  Wilder’s  cure 
for  pig  killing  sows  is  not  infallible,  though 
the  advice  is  good  to  let  the  sow  have  free 
access  to  the  earth.  Bat  in  Vermont  this  is 
Impossible  for  our  early  pigs,  whi*h  come 
while  the  ground  is  frozen  hard.  Later  far¬ 
rows,  the  sow  having  free  access  to  an  out¬ 
door  pen,  or  yard,  are  sometimes  eaten.  The 
reason  for  this  trick  is  not  easy  to  find.  I 
never  knew  a  sow  oared  of  it,  except  with  a 
butcher-knife. 


A  square  lie  is  not  so  mean  as  the  wilful  or 
stupid  misrepresentation  of  facts,  in  regard  to 
the  sugar  experm  on  ts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  last  Fall,  which  have  appeared 
in  moat  of  the  papers,  not  excepting  some 
agricultural  journals.  And  perhaps  the  worst 
feature  of  the  case  is  that  Commissioner 
Luring  has  seemed  perfectly  willing  that  such 


misrepresentations  should  continue  current. 
Would  he  have  been  so  silent  in  defense  of 
himself  as  hi  has  been  of  his  predecessor,  who, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  was  much  bis  superior  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Department? 

Professor  Forbes's  discovery  of  a  cheap 
cbineb-bug  killer,  If  it  works,  will  be  worth  a 
hundred  times  more  than  all  that  has  ever 
Heen  paid  from  the  public  funds  for  entomo¬ 
logical  investigation.  Do  readers  of  ihe 
Rural,  by  the  wav,  note.as  they  should  how 
niggardly  our  legislative  bodi-s  are  in  regard 
to  agriculture,  and  how  lavish  of  the  people’s 
money  they  are  t  tward*  anything  proraotive 
of  "practical  politico?”  Tne  people  are  sin¬ 
fully  patient  with  the  politicians. 

Rural  Aug.  19.  — What  a  big  thing  it  Is 
for  the  8  >uth  that  it  can  "swap”  its  cotton 
seed  for  Northern  corn  to  the  advantage  of 
both  sections  This  ought  to  greatly  reduce 
tne  net  cost  of  cotton  to  the  growers,  without 
any  natural  corresponding  reduction  in  price, 
tbn*  enabling  prudent  planters  to  get  rapidly 
out  of  debt  and  become  "forehanded  ”  The 
biggest  of  all  hindrances  to  ge  mine  national 
prosperity  is  theindebted  condition  of  tbe  pro¬ 
ductive  classes.  Tae  enrichment  of  men  like 
Vanderbilt  and  Gould  is  a  curs3,  b  it  what  a 
blessing  to  all  the  people  would  be  cash 
dealings  and  freedom  from  debi! 

“Stockm  \N”  strains  a  point  greatly,  (p  546) 
it  seems  to  me.  when  he  objects  to  full  blood 
males  in  distinction  from  ‘-pure-bred.”  Are 
there  any  purebred  males,  strictly  speaking? 
If  tbe  true  p3digree  of  distinguished  sires  for 
ten  generations  even  were  kuown,  how  many 
would  be  founo  free  from  taint  or  “alloy  V 
There  are  lots  of  humbug  and  fraud  covered 
up  and  smoothed  overeyeu  in  the  herd  book*. 
A  great  deal  has  beeu  pxpoaed.  What  re¬ 
mains  hidden  no  on9  can  tell.  And  what 
wretched  stock  we  sometimes  see  from  t  e 
least  doubted  pedigree !  Closely  bred,  not  a 
few  of  the  choicest  strains  have  entirely 
“petered  out.” 

Why  di  l  Mr.  W  J  8  uith  go  to  North 
Holland  for  H  dsteiu  c-tt  ?  D  lesany  Neth¬ 
erlander  bill  the  selection  -  from  his  herd  as 
"Holstein?”  Verily,  no.  I  don’t  beli-ve  Mr. 
Smith  would  dare  to  call  them  by  that  name 
anywhere  aiuon  st  stockman  and  dirytnen 
io  the  ‘  Hollow  lan  i.”  It  was  first  used  by 
W.  W.  Cnenery  to  distinguish  his  importa- 
ti  ms  from  the  much  earlier  imputations 
made  by  C  insul  J  irvis.  Mr.  Ch>-nery  was 
not  strong  in  geography  and  made  a  stupid 
blunder.  No  necessity  exists  for  continuing 
such  an  absurd  misnomer. 

Yes;  Jersey  b  ills  must  be  treatei  with 
firmness  and  roughne-s,  and  also  with  great 
cau'ion,  if  they  are  k*-pt  up,  and  used  solely 
for  breeding  purpose*.  But  why  nut  say  the 
same  of  all  bulls?  One  of  my  neighbors  was 
not  long  since  nearly  killed  by  a  young  Short¬ 
horn  bull,  and  the  hired  man  of  anoth.  r  was 
slain  outright  bv  a  Devon.  I  would  soon-r 
meet  a  be»r  than  cross  a  pasture  where  there 
is  a  hu  1  Of  course,  I  might  go  safely  many 
times,  but  'he  ri-k  is  too  much  for  anysensihle 
man  to  take  unnecessarily.  Only  last  week  l 
went  unawares  with  the  owner  into  such 
a  pasture,  and  had  to  take  to  th-  fence  while 
my  friend  fought  his  bull  with  a  big  bog  hoe. 

Was  it  I  who  was  the  "contemporary”  that 
sai  l  “  sod  that  will  yield  good  clover 
will  bear  good  wheat.”  I  seem  to  re- 
reraembar  sayinf  so  lately.  It  is  true  that 
diver  may  he  killed  out  where  the  wheat 
survives,  and  rice  v^rsa;  and  also  that  a  piece 
may  do  for  wbe  it  that  is  too  dry  tor  clover; 
but  does  either  of  these  facts  touch  tbe  point, 
which  was  directed  simply  to  tbe  qualify  of 
the  <oil,  location  not  being  considered. 

Rural,  Aug  2R.-Fiir  Number!  And 
what  a  splendid  number  it  is,  too  1  Sir  J.  B 
Lawes  on  “  Clover  Sickness  ”  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Is  that  di-ease  known  in  America,  and 
is  it  in  any  true  sense  a  disease?  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  merely  an  inap  i  ude  of  the  s  '*11  for 
the  present  free  growth  of  the  plant,  allied  in 
principle  to  marked  inaptitude  of  soils  once 
excellent  for  the  potato  to  the  continued 
g-owth  of  that  crop.  There  are  fields  in 
Vermont  that  have  once  produced  300  and 
even  400  bu-hels  of  potatoes  to  tbe  acre  that 
now'  cannot  be  made  to  give  us  100  bushels  by 
any  knowo  process  Of  tillage  or  ferti  izition, 
though  In  first  rate  condi ion  for  other  crops, 
and  giving  as  full  a  yield  of  them  as  ever. 
Could  we  call  this  potato  sickness.  The  plant 
comes  up  well  and  looks  well  and,  as  Sir  John 
says  of  clover  ou  his  clover  sick  land,  “the 
crop  was  not  diseased  io  any  way,  but  there 
tuae  no  active  growth,"  I  fancy  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  oi  her  crops  have  tbe  same  peculiarity  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree. 

While  thanking  you  for  yonr  impartial 
comments  upon  the  "American  Rtcer”  pea,  I 
want  tet  ask  If  there  was  not  a  lapsus  memorial 


in  vour  a*sertion  that  "as  to  quality  tbpre  is 
very  little  eh  dee  between  the  smooth  kinds.” 

I  assume  that,  you  mean  tbe  smooth  ypllow 
kin  Is.  of  course,  hut  do  you  remember  or  did 
you  never  taste,  or  try  to  taste,  the  old  "Tom 
Thumb”  pe*,  which  was  as  dry  a*  a  chip  and 
«  good  deal  tn  >re  tasteless  than  some  chips? 
You  notice,  T  see.  a  difference  in  quali'y  in 
th«  wrinkled  peas  To  me  th-re  i*  quite  as 
much  in  the  smooth  sorts  But  there  i*  no 
disputing  about  tastes.  Mr.  Bli-s,  when  try¬ 
ing  tbe  Rivers  at  my  t-b'e  la-t  year,  called 
them  almost  as  good  as  the  wrinkled  kinds. 

Thanks  for  the  editorial  on  "Railroad 
Monopolies”  It  is  one  of  the  special  merits 
of  the  Rural  among  a  gricultural  papers  (at 
least  in  the  Eastern  Stites)  that  it  dare®  to 
discuss  public  question3  frankly,  and  does  it 
fairly  and  intelligently  frtm  the  farmers’ 
point  of  view.  We  have  not,  as  they  have  in 
England,  a  powerful  aristocracy  behind  the 
farmine  interest,  to  represent  it  and  advocate 
its  rights  (at  least  from  the  landlord’s  point 
of  view)  in  ib«  national  legislature.  S  i  much 
more  we  need  an  independent  agricultural 
press,  conducted  by  men  who  are  at  lea*t  as 
much  farmers  a«  city  men.  The  Rural 
wonderfully  fl  1*  mv  ideal  in  this  respect.  It 
is  the  only  paper  printed  in  the  city  that  has 
a  real  country  fl  ivor,  even  in  its  editorials,  I 
hardlv  *=ee  how  you  cm  do  it,  wi  h  your  sur¬ 
roundings  T'ulv.  Rural  editors,  you  roust 
be  “sons  of  the  s  dl.” 

Orleans  Co.  V  e. 


INGERSOLL  ON  FARMERS. 


In  the  RUR*Lof  August  12,  I  not'ce  under 
the  heading  of  “  Farm  L'fe  as  it  Might  be,’’ 
an  extract  from  a  spee.  h  by  Robert  J.  Inger- 
soll,  in  which  he  says: 

"It  is  not  ne  e®sary,  in  this  age  of  the 
worl  1,  for  tbe  farmer  to  rise  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  begin  his  work.  This  getting 
up  so  eirlv  in  the  morning  is  a  relic  of  bar¬ 
barism.  Tnere  is  no  need  of  gat  ing  up  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  Winter  morning.  The 
farmer  wb •>  per  l.-ts  in  dragging  his  wife  and 
children  from  their  beds  ought  to  be  visiL  d 
by  a  missionary.  It  is  time  enough  to  ri*e 
after  the  sun  has  set  th**  example.  *  ♦  *  * 

When  you  .ise  at  four  and  work  till  da>k, 
what  is  life  worth  ?  Of  wbat  use  is  all  the 
improved  machinery  unless  it  tends  to  give 
the  farmer  a  little  more  lei>ure  f  *  *  *  You 
should  uot  rot)  your  families  of  sleep.” 

There  are  three  classes  of  farmers  In  this 
busy  world  of  ours.  There  is  the  practical 
farmer  who  sows  and  reap*  bis  crops  for 
money;  then  th-re  is  the  “fancy  farmer,” 
who  experiment  for  his  own  pleasure  and  tbe 
bene  it  of  his  neighbor;  there  is  the  profes¬ 
sional  man  who  doesn’t  know  anything  about 
farming,  but  who  is  always  ready  at  every 
agricultural  m  *e  ing  au  1  county  fair  to  make 
the  farmers  a  little  speech  and  give  them  lots 
of  cheap  advice. 

Robert  Ingersoll  is  aviry  smart  man.  and, 
like  many  other  v*»ry  suirt  m  *n,  he  i  ides  his 
hobbies  and  riles  them  pretty  hard  Ho 
enj  >ysthe  reputation  of  beiuf  a  very  “funny” 
ma  i,  and  when  ihe  fit  c  mi-**  on  him  it  takes 
him  like  tbe  cramp  c  die.  H*  bis  to  give  it 
his  entire  attention.  He  “  get*  fnuny”  at  the 
exoense  of  argument,  ani  uses  sarcasm  as  a 
substitute  for  reason:  aud  it  i*  q  iite  probable 
that  Robert  knows  a  g  eat  deal  more  about 
the  o  h-r  world  ani  “  orth  >  tox  perdici-m’' 
than  he  does  ab  >ut  farming.  His  remarks  are 
calculated  to  throw  oil  1  wat>-r  in  th*  face  of 
th«*  energetic  man  who  g-ts  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  safe  to  venture  the  assertion 
that  auy  man  who  d  preca'e*  early  ri-ing  for 
the  farmer  i<  either  to)  1  zy  to  work  on  the 
farm  hiin-el(  or  else  he  kniws  nettling  about 
the  business. 

Above  all  thing*  to  be  cultivatel  by  the 
successful  farm  r  l*  thi  hiblt  of  early  rising( 
no  m  itter  if  he  is  “pur  as  J  *b’s  turkey,”  or 
w  h**tber  he  has  “1  inde  1  estates”  to  look  after. 
There  has  never  b->en  an  argument  advanced 
against  early  rising  in  any  ap'mre  of  life ; 
while  on  the  farm  there  is  not  only  much  in 
its  favor  but  ratuy  ca-es  when  it  is  an  actual 
necessity,  Franklin  says:  “  Take  time  by  the 
forelock,  for  he  is  bald  behind.”  Tais  is  not 
done  by  lying  abed  in  he  m  irning.  Who¬ 
ever  heard  of  the  successful  farmer  advising  a 
man  to  lie  ab>d  in  the  morning  so  as  not  to 
overwork  himself  f  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  not  only  foolish  advice,  but  that  it  lias  a 
most  pernicious  tendency,  Tne  coming  gen¬ 
eration  of  American  farmers  have  enough 
“  elevated”  ideas  and  enough  aversion  to  work, 
without  being  told  that  they  should  avoid 
early  rising  Who  are  the  farmers  of  thrift 
and  enterprise  ?  Who  are  the  shiftless,  care¬ 
less,  three-handed  farmers  f  Go  through  any 
wealthy  farming  community  and  see  who  own 
the  fine  houses  and  tbe  good  fences  and  the 
large,  well-6tored  barns.  Ask  them  if  they 
surrounded  them  selves  with  comforts  by  lying 
abed  in  the  morning  I  Look  at  tbe  man  whose 
tools  and  machinery  are  exposed  to  tbe 
weather,  whose  barn  is  old  and  rickety,  whose 
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fences  have  to  have  a  prop  to  hold  them  up, 
and  we  ask  him  if  this  wus  all  brougtit  about 
bv  early  rising  1  W  here  is  the  mau  who  has 
fat,  sleek  horse.-*,  with  good  harness  and  good 
wagons  1  See  if  he  doesn’t  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Watch  the  man  who  has  round,  plump 
cows  and  fine  calves  and  gets  more  miik  than 
his  neigh'Hjrs,  and  see  if  he  keeps  them  penned 
up  in  the  morning  until  the  sun  is  two  hours’ 
high.  There  are  ihe  chickens  that  want  to  be 
let  out  at  daylight;  there  are  the  cows  that 
want  to  be  milked  ani  turned  out  to  graze 
before  the  sun  has  made  the  air  hot;  there  are 
the  horses  that- have  been  standing  in  the  barn 
with  empty  mangers  for  several  hours  and 
want  to  be  fed  and  have  some  time  to  eat  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  into  the  harness. 

How  long  do  you  want  to  sleep  ?  Six,  seven, 
eight  uours  ?  If  you  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock 
aud  get  up  at  four  you  sLep  eight  hours.  If 
you  go  to  bed  at  eleven  and  get  up  at  seven 
you  sleep  eight  hours.  Are  the  hours  any 
longer  in  the  latter  case  ? 

Ingersoll  says:  “  When  you  get  up  at  four 
and  woik  till  dark  what  is  life  wortn  ?”  The 
man  who  gets  up  at  four  has  his  work  done 
when  evening  comes,  and  then  he  has  some 
time  for  euj  ij  meut.  It’s  the  man  who  lies 
abed  in  the  morning  that  goes  poking  around 
with  a  lantern  utter  dai  k. 

My  father  was  born  tired  and  was  always 
opposed  to  early  rising,  but  when  l  was  a  lad, 
say  eignt  to  ten  years  old,  my  mother  put  me 
to  bed  when  evening  came,  an  1  as  a  natural 
consequence  l  bad  my  sleep  out  and  would  get 
up  w  hen  morning  e.*me.  tine  u-eU  to  say  that 
1  frequently  g  it  out and  drove  the  chickens  off 
their  roost,  i  never  felt  that  l  was  being  drag¬ 
ged  out  of  bed  in  tne  moruing,  or  deprived  of 
any  sleep. 

Auy  man  can  ODly  sleep  so  many  hour's. 
Let  him  sleep  those  hours  iu  the  uighL  as  fow  Is 
do,  and  get  up  iu  th  j  morning  as  men  should 
do.  1  have  observed  tnis  thing  a  little  and 
am  beginning  to  believe  that  the  man  who  is 
contmuall>  obj  acting  to  early  rising  is  in  some 
8en«e  a  sort  ot  a  mean  min.  Clem  Auldon. 

R.verside  Horn*  stead,  Colorado. 


Pain)  j^iisbartiJnj. 


CUTTING!  THE  CURD3. 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


A  Western  correspondent  inquires  con¬ 
cerning  the  breaking  of  curds  in  cheese-mak¬ 
ing.  He  a>ka  whijb  is  the  better  way — to  cut 
the  curds  floe  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  cut 
coarsely,  and  then  finish  breaking  with  the 
hand-.  He  says:  “An  old  New  York  dairy¬ 
man,  who  has  settled  in  the  neighborhood, 
strongly  advocates  the  latter  plan,  claiming 
that  at  some  of  the  best  New  York  factories 
the  curds  are  kept  very  coarse,  or  about  the 
size  of  chestnuts,  while  working  to  separate 
the  whey,” 

In  reply,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
great  changes  have  been  made  in  cheese 
manufacture  during  the  p«6t  30  years. 
The  old  plan  was  to  cut  the  curds  coarse¬ 
ly,  aud  do  all  the  subsequent  breaking 
or  manipulation  of  the  mass  with  the  hands. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  curds  had  what  may 
be  called  a  “natural  grain,”  and  that  by  lift¬ 
ing  them  carefully  by  the  hand  they  split  or 
fell  apart  in  accordance  with  this  grain,  and 
that  by  a  careful  manipulation  iu  this  man¬ 
ner  the  butter  globules  incased  or  held  In 
the  curds  were  not  so  liable  to  be  broken,  and 
hence  more  butter  was  retained  iu  the  cheese. 
When  much  cutting  with  sharp  knives  is 
done,  it  was  arguea,  the  little  butter  sacs 
would  be  cut  and  the  oil  escaping  must  pass 
off  in  the  w h»y,  not  only  impoverishing  the 
cheese  but  lessening  its  weight.  Proceeding 
upon  .this  idea  the  “coarse  curd”  system  was 
inaugurated,  and  for  a  lime  gamed  high  repute 
in  the  hand-,  of  certain  sktliiul  manufacturers. 
It  was  observed,  however,  that  cheese  made 
upon  this  plan  was  somewhat  defective  in  tex¬ 
ture,  thecoarse  particles  not  uniting  after  the 
cheese  was  pressed  *o  perfectly  as  to  make  a 
uniform,  solid  mass.  Another  objection  was 
that  ail  the  particles  of  curd  were  not  cooked 
evenly  and  alike.  Tneee  and  other  faults 
comp.ained  or  so  operated  agai-  st  the  “coarse 
curds  By  stem"  that  it  was  generally  aban¬ 
doned,  and  our  best  New  York  factories  are 
now  working  on  the  CbedJar  plan  of  fine 
curds.  Tuat  this  plan  is  the  correct  one  for 
the  kind  of  cheese  manufactured  for  export 
to  Britain  will  be  seen  from  the  philosophy  of 
this  part  of  the  process  in  obtaining  desired 
results.  The  object  iu  breaking  the  curds  i3 
threefold:  first,  no  facilitate  the  expulsion  of 
whey;  second,  to  have  all  the  particles 
operated  upon  evenly  and  alike  by  heat,  and, 
third,  that  the  whole  mass  when  the  manip¬ 
ulation  is  finished  may  present  a  uniform 
texture  and  consistency  throughout.  To  ef¬ 
fect  these  objects  in  the  best  manner  the  curds 
are  cut  finely  in  the  first  instance.  They  are 


cut  with  the  horizontal  knives  which  divide 
the  mass  into  thin  flakes,  one  upon  the  other; 
then  the  perpendicular  kr-ives  are  passed 
through  in  opposite  directions  leaving  tie  mass 
in  blocks,  and  a  further  use  of  the  knives 
brings  the  mass  into  a  finely  divided  stale, 
not  much  larger  than  wheat  kernels.  It  is 
found  that  a  sharp  knife  going  through  the 
curds  is  not  liable  to  do  so  much  injury  to  the 
butter  particles  as  the  manipulation  or  break¬ 
ing  with  the  hands,  while  the  labor  in  redu¬ 
cing  the  curd  to  a  fine  state  is  vastly  less. 
The  curds  now  being  in  a  fine  state  can  be 
evenly  acted  upon  by  heat  while  stirring  and 
going  through  what  is  called  the  “scalding” 
or  “cooking”  process. 

The  danger  of  injury  to  the  curds,  by 
pressing  out  the  oily  particles,  is  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  process,  while  the  curds 
are  young  and  tender— hence  a  division  with 
the  knife  is  likely  to  do  less  damage  than  by 
operating  with  the  heads,  however  carefully. 
But,  as  a  rule,  carefulness  iu  breaking  with  the 
hands,  as  all  cheese  makers  know,  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  Late  devices  in  cheese  mak¬ 
ing  do  all  the  stirring  of  the  curds  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  even  to  the  mixing  in  of  the  salt; 
and  it  is  the  universal  testimony  of  old  and 
experienced  cheese-makers  who  have  tested 
these  machines  that  they  do  better  work  with 
le-s  loss  and  damage  to  the  curds  than  when 
the  work  is  done  by  hand.  Of  course,  with 
these  new  machines  a  vast  am  iunt  of  labor  is 
saved,  which  is  an  important  item  in  large 
establishments. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  good  cheese  can¬ 
not  be  made  by  breaking  and  manipulating 
the  curds  with  the  hands.  It  can  be  so  made 
with  proper  care  and  attention,  as  is  well 
known;  but  if  cheese  of  equal  quality  and 
quantity  can  be  produced  by  cutting  finely 
with  the  knives,  as  has  been  described,  why 
ml  mlt  to  the  greater  labor  of  band-work! 
Why  run  the  risk  of  damaging  cheese  from 
time  to  t  me  by  inefficient  or  careless  ha>  d- 
work,  which  might  be  avoided  by  a  better 
plau? 

We  are  now  getting  down  to  more  syste¬ 
matic  methods  in  cheese  making.  The  busi¬ 
ness  may  now  be  said  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
rut  of  old  traditions:  manufacturers  are  seek¬ 
ing  the  reason  for  up*  rating  by  certain  pro¬ 
cesses  instead  of  blindly  following  a  rule 
handed  down  by  a  former  generation.  Thus 
old  method-i  once  popular  are  dropping  out 
for  something  better  and  for  the  doing  of 
which  a  sound  reason  can  be  given.  There  is 
much  yet  to  be  learned  concerning  the  dairy 
and  its  m-nagement — every  year  brings  out 
something  new,  and  unless  one  keeps  well 
abreast  of  ibe  progress  that  is  being  made  he 
soon  finds  himself  in  no  condition  to  compete 
with  those  working  by  improved  processes 
and  methods. 
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TILE  DRAINAGE.- No.  2. 


W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Why  to  Drain, 

The  philosophy  of  tile  drainage  is  coming 
to  be  pretty  well  understood  in  the  rough.  It 
will  be  necessary  only  to  state  briefly  a  few 
of  the  points.  8  'me  of  the  objects  of  drain¬ 
age  and  the  ends  secured  by  it  are: 

1.  To  relieve  the  land  of  surplus  moisture. 
Water  is  a  good  thing;  it  is  essential  to  all 
plant  growth;  bnt  too  much  water  is  a  dam¬ 
age.  The  old  saying  is,  “  Fire  is  a  good 
servant,  but  a  bad  master.”  The  same  is  true 
of  water,  not  merely  when  it  rises  in  creeks 
aud  rivers  in  destructive  floods,  but  when  it 
soaks  the  Boil  for  too  long  a  time,  or  flows 
from  the  surface  in  rills  and  streams.  Air  as 
well  as  water  is  needed  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
They  get  this  air  through  the  coarser  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  soil,  while  the  fluer  one®  are 
filled  with  water  held  up  from  beneath  by 
“capillary  attraction,”  as  ic  is  called,  tbe 
same  power  that  holds  water  in  a  sponge  and 
leaves  its  coarser  boles  empty,  except  of  air. 
If  tbe  water  cannot  escape  from  beneath  the 
soil,  as  In  gravelly  or  tile-draioed  land,  the 
plants  are  in  time  drowned,  Just  as  surely  as 
a  rat  or  cat  orman  is  drowned  when  held 
underwater  too  long.  Different  plants  show 
this  drowning  in  different  ways.  Potatoes 
rot  and  their  vines  die.  Corn  turns  yellow 
and  the  roots  have  a  dead  look.  Oats  and 
wheat  turn  yellow,  too,  and  soon  die.  Grass 
endures  this  suffocation  by  water  longer,  but 
Anally  must  succumb,  and  coarse  water- 
gratses  will  come  in.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  even  grass, 
iu  the  level  clay  regions  of  Ohio  and  other 
States  have,  since  January  l«t,  this  year, 
simply  died  of  drowning.  Other  thousands 
have  been  rendered  sickly  and  almost  worth¬ 
less. 

Thorough,  and  in  some  cases  partial,  tile 
drainage  would  have  saved  these  crops.  This 
is  abundantly  proved  by  experiment.  Por¬ 


tions  of  fields  already  “  tiled  ont”  are  show¬ 
ing  splendid  crops,  while  the  rest  of  the  fields 
are  partial  or  total  failures.  Tbe  successful 
cultivation  of  corn,  oats,  etc.,  and  especially 
w  heat,  potatoes  and  large  fruits  (apples,  etc.), 
is  impossible  on  heavy,  undrained,  clay  Sell 
in  a  wet  season.  The  past  six  mouths  of  ex¬ 
cessive  rains  have  proved  tnis  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers  in  v>bio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  other  States.  The  subject  will  be  pursued 
further  in  the  article  on  “  When  to  Dram.” 

2  A  second  reason  why  we  drain  is:  Tile 
drainage  of  land  that  needs  it  accelerates  culti¬ 
vation.  It  does  this  in  several  ways.  It  tits  the 
ground  for  cultivation  earlier  in  Spring. 
Uodrained  level  clay  soil  with  compact  sub¬ 
soil  will  often  be  covered  even  with  ice  in 
Spring.  This  must  be  thawed  nod  evaporated 
before  tillage  or  growth  can  oegin.  But  both 
these  are  co  >lmg  processes  and  keep  tbe  land 
too  cool  for  growth.  Thawing  Ice  is  a  cool¬ 
ing  process,  as  all  can  Bee.  It  absoibs  heat 
^rom  somewhere  or,  (to  be  non  scientific) 
evolves  or  throws  out  cold.  W  e  f i  eeze  ice¬ 
cream  by  thawing  ice  around  it  rapl  dy  t>y 
the  chemical  action  of  the  salt  upon  the  ice. 
The  heat  required  to  thaw  the  ice  comes  from 
the  cream  and  leaves  the  latter  so  destitute  ot 
heat  that  it  freezes.  So  the  warmth  to  thaw 
the  bheet  of  ice  upon  a  flat  clay  field  in  Spring 
comes  from  the  atmosphere  and  subsoil,  and 
is  simply  wasted  for  purposes  of  growth.  In 
a  sandy  or  wtli  tiled  soil  this  same  heat  might 
and  would  have  given  the  corn  or  oats  a 
thrifty  start  and  growth  before  either  could 
be  even  planted  on  the  wet  soil.  For  this  heat 
has  been  simply  wasted  by  thawing  the  ice. 

But  after  the  ice  is  thawed,  the  water  mu-i 
be  evaporated  before  tillage  aud  growth  can 
begin.  This  keeps  the  soil  cold  still  longer; 
for  evaporation  too,  is  a  cooling  process.  W  e 
sprinkle  our  floors  and  pavements  in  Bummer, 
and  evaporation  cools  the  air.  The  coolness 
that  follows  showers  is  largely  caused  by 
evaporation.  We  dampen  the  brow  of  a  fever- 
patient,  and  evaporation  brings  grateful  cool¬ 
ness.  But  heat  and  not  cold  is  what  we  want 
on  our  fields  in  Spring-time,  and  so  we  drain 
them  and  the  heat  that  would  have  been 
wasted  in  melting  ice  and  evaporating  water 
is,  from  the  first,  utilized  in  the  growth  of  the 
crop.  And  it  may  make  the  difference  of  two 
or  three  weeks  in  our  corn  or  oats  or  potatoes, 
and  this  may,  and  often  does,  make  just  the 
difference  between  a  full  crop  and  a  failure. 

Drainage  accelerates  cultivation  and  growth 
not  only  in  Sp.inc,  bnt  after  every  heave 
shower  or  rain.  The  corn  on  thousands  of 
acres  of  undrained  land  has  this  year  been 
choked  with  weeds,  simply  because  the  ground 
remained  too  wet  lor  cultivation  between 
showers;  while  tile-drained  fields  adjacent 
have  been  properly  cultivated,  and  will 
“make"  a  fullcrop.  “Seeing  is  believing”  and 
plain  facts  of  this  kind  have  increased  the  de¬ 
mand  for  tile  so  much  that  our  Western  fac¬ 
tories  have,  many  of  them,  doubled  and  even 
quadrupled  their  capacity  and  their  product 
the  past  year  The  tremendous  reins  of  the 
past  nine  months  have  made  “good  times  for 
ducks  and  hired  men” — and  tile  factories! 

Tile  drainage  accelerates  cultivation  also  by 
making  the  soil  more  light  and  friable;  less 
lumpy  ani  sodden.  This  point  will  be  further 
brought  out  in  another  connection. 

8.  Tile  drainage  makes  the  ground  more 
moist  in  drongbt.  This  seems  an  utter  para¬ 
dox — to  say  that  removing  moisture  will  in¬ 
crease  it.  But  the  surplus  moisture  that  soaks 
and  thoroughly  saturates  or  even  floods  the 
soil  renders  it  sodden  and  heavy,  so  that  when 
the  surplus  moisture  does  dry  away  the 
ground  becomes  a  dry,  hard,  non-porous  mass 
that  the  roots  cannot  permeate  for  moisture 
and  plant  food,  and  that  really  contains  little 
moisture.  But  a  loose,  mellow  soil,  rendered 
so  by  drainage,  remains  full  of  the  water  held 
by  capillary  attrac  i.m,  but  never  soaked  or 
flooded  so  as  to  retard  cultivation  an  i  plant 
growth.  And  such  a  soil  will  always  contain 
more  available  moisture,  just  as  a  sponge 
will  hold  more  water  when  it  is  loose  and  its 
large  pores  contain  no  water  than  when  it  is 
compressed  to  half  its  size  and  all  the  pores 
large  and  small,  are  full.  “Why  to  drain” 
will  require  still  another  article. 
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FORESTRY.— No.  18. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 


Larch-Mere. 

Plantations  on  Waste  Lands  and  Blowing 
Sands.  Description —  Situation  —  Natural 
Growths.  Nature's  Methods  of  Shading  the 
Soil.  Pinus  Strobns  the  Exemplar.  Results 
of  the  Work.  Successes  and  Failures. 
Upland  Grorvths  of  an  Old  Nursery  pf 
Pines  and  Larches  Left  Without  Cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Fast  as  trees  may  grow  in  this  country — 
and  their  rate  of  increment  is  said  to  be  much 


greater  than  it  is  in  European  forests — still 
the  work  of  growing  a  prouuctive  forest  that 
shall  yield  returns  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
planter  appears  to  most  men  problematic. 
Borne  fast-growing  trees,  like  the  cotton¬ 
woods.  willows,  chestnuts,  locusts,  and  a  few 
others,  with  a  very  brief  rotation,  may  be 
cited,  as  they  have  been ;  but,  as  a  rule,  for¬ 
estry  is  and  must  be  slow  in  its  cash  returns. 

But  let  us  attempt  a  brief  description  oi  the 
plantations  at  L&rch-Meie,  wheie  our  v  onhy 
friend  has  undertaken  to  clothe  a  vast  extent 
of  waste,  sandy  land  with  valuable  timber. 
Not  content  with  the  usuH  empty  boast  of 
many  who  Btyle  themselves  foresters  and 
forest- planters,  and  who  can  show  but  a  few 
acres  at  the  most,  we  here  find  a  tract  of  six 
hundred  acres  purchased  and  appropriated 
to  this  crop,  of  wtaiih  soma  hundreds  are 
already  occupied.  Of  course,  the  planting 
is  progressive,  and  has  been  spread  over 
several  years,  but  the  work  is  done  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  Individual,  whj  has  other  iuteiests  to 
look  after,  and  who  must  aioo  provide  for  bis 
daily  wants;  for  tnis  is  not  the  enterprise  of 
a  millionaire  or  of  a  wealthy  corporation. 

From  the  great  railway  companies,  who 
posses-,  larger  means,  and  who,  on  ucc  mot  of 
the  deep  interest  they  should  feel  In  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
vast  landed  estites  granted  them  as  subsidies 
by  the  Government,  we  should  have  expected 
before  this  ti  -  e  some  grand  results  worthy  of 
record. 

But  what  have  these  wealthy  corporations 
to  show  on  their  lands  as  the  result  of  the 
florid  anticipations  pub  Lhed  to  the  world 
some  years  ago  !  Let  them  look  w,ll  to  their 
laurels,  or  it  may  happen  long  before  the 
close  of  the  century  that  private  individuals 
of  molerate  means  will  have  greatly  out¬ 
stripped  them  in  absolute  results  of  grow¬ 
ing  limber, 

Tbe  plantation  which  is  now  to  be  described 
is  situated  on  the  low  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
on  its  western  coast,  ne  ir  the  lit  1<  city  of 
Waukegan,  lllinoi8,clo*eup  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  line,  in  latitude  13  30  north,  at  an 
elevation  of  600  feet  above  the  s*-a.  Tbe 
surface  is  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
except  where,  from  th>  combined  action  of 
the  wmds  and  waves,  the  sands  have  been 
thrown  into  dunes  of  15  or  30  feet  in  hight. 
The  whole  territory,  extending  for  some  miles 
along  the  shore,  appears  to  be  tne  delta  of  a 
small  stream.  Detd  River,  which  here  has  its 
embroebure,  aft-r  having  cut  its  way  through 
the  elevated  bluff  of  glacial  clays  that  forms 
the  original  boundary  of  the  lake,  and  rises  30 
to  40  feet  above  the  water. 

The  surface  of  this  extead°d  plain  is  made 
up  of  a  succesdon  of  narrow,  low,  flat  ri  iges, 
separated  by  sh  Blow  depressions  usually  con¬ 
taining  water.  Tnese  are  generally  but  a  few 
rods  wide,  and  their  trend  is  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  tbe  lake;  they  s^etn  to  be  old  shore 
lines,  like  the  higher  ridges  along  Lake  Erie 
in  Ohio.  At  present  there  is  little  or  no 
arborial  vegetation  upon  the  tract,  though 
there  is  evidence  of  some  aacient  forest 
growth,  ani  an  occasional  White  Pine,  still 
standing  gives  proof  of  ability  to  produce 
trees.  The  dry  ridges  have  a  scanty  covering 
of  inferior  grasses  and  other  herbaceous  veg¬ 
etation,  with  here  and  there  patches  of 
shrubbv  gro  wth,  cons!  .ting  of  the  Bearberry, 
(Arvtostaphylos).  low  widows,  aspens,  cornels, 
spiraei«,  etc.  that  hold  the  sands  la  place.  On 
those  more  elevated  are  a  few  White  Pines, 
with  the  more  abundant  but  very  scrubby 
Black  Oakland  stunted  Canos  BPcb.p  itentlila, 
aMere,  Nine-bark  Sunsets,  dwarf  birch.  On 
the  sands  there  are  broad  stools  of  Junipers, 
notably  the  prostrate  form  of  J.  Babma, 
known  as  the  Waukegan -trailing. 

In  many  places,  however,  wherever  the 
herbaceous  covering  is  wanting,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  is  exposed  to  the  acton  of  the  winds, 
particularly  near  the  lake,  broad  areas  are 
perfectly  bare,  and  composed  of  blowing 
sands,  that  are  thrown  into  dunes,  and  changed 
in  form  from  year  to  year. 

The  alternating  depressions  are  clothed  with 
native  grasses  on  their  st.ies,  with  typha, 
rushes,  water  Mies  and  oth  r  tq  taiics  where 
deBoer  a*ni  covered  with  water,  II*»re,  of 
course,  there  are  accumulations  of  vegetable 
debris,  but  the  bottom  is  everywhere  hard 
sand.  Iu  these  d*pres8i  >ns  the  woody  growth 
i- rare  and  consists  of  Button  Bush.  (C-ptialan- 
thusijsome  willows, Swanto  Rose  tR  Carolina) 
until  you  reach  the  last  swale,  ju-t  under  the 
bluff  and  where  the  soil  has  r*  Celved  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  clay ;  here  a  few  small  Black  Ash  and 
other  trees  appear. 

Such  a  tract  of  lana,  or  sann,  would  seem 
to  be  rather  unpromising  to  the  tree  planter, 
being  on  one  rare  too  wet  for  tree  growth, 
and  on  the  other,  coupised  of  pure  sand  to 
receive  the  scorching  rays  of  a  midsummer 
sun,  and  Bible  to  reach  a  temperature  of 
more  than  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  dry 
time,  alternating  with  a  cold  at  night  of 
perhaps  50  degrees  or  less  as  a  result  of  radi¬ 
ation,  and  exposed  to  very  low  temperatures, 
with  tbe  trying  winds  of  Winter. 
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Notwithstanding  this  unpromising,  even 
forbidding  aspect,  the  natural  indications 
were  such  as  to  encourage  the  attempt,  which 
made,  has  been  made  successfully,  to  clothe 
this  waste  with  a  profitable  crop. 

Great  encouragement  was  felt  by  the  enter¬ 
prising  planter  as  a  result  of  his  observations 
upon  the  plans  Nature  had  adopted  to  enable 
the  spontaneous  growth  to  protect  the  sands 
from  the  baking  heat  and  biting  cold,  und 
thus  to  secui  e  a  more  temperate  stratum  of 
soil  near  the  surface  for  the  feeding  roots  of 
the  trees.  The  scanty  herbage  of  the  grasses 
could  do  little  in  this  way.  The  Trailing  J uni- 
per,  however,  soon  covered  the  surface,  and 
caught  the  blowing  sands  that  formed  cumuli 
about  them;  on  other  spots  of  the  dunes  a 
close  carpeting  of  the  Bear  Berry  (Arctosta- 
phylos)  carpeted  the  sand,  thus  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  tree-seeds  to  germinate  and  to 
survive  the  Summer  heats,  and  with  these  aids 
the  arboreal  vegetation  gradually  Rpread  over 
these  ridges. — [To  be  continued.] 


there  are  important  questions  connected  with 
this  subject.  There  are  places  too  wet  for  the 
plow;  will  the  willow  grow  in  such  places  ? 
Yes;  I  know  places  here  where  the  willow  has 
been  raised  25  years  without  hoe  or  plow.  The 
river  bottoms  that  are  overflowed  a  part  of 
the  year  are,  without  doubt,  the  beet  places 
for  this  crop.  The  overflow  does  no  harm  but 
adds  to  the  fertility.  They  are  grown  on  muck 
land,  and  in  fact  on  all  kinds  of  land ;  but  those 
are  the  toughest  that  have  been  grown  on  high, 
dry  grounds.  People  who  get  cuttings  in  the 
Fall  can  either  plant  at  once  or  preserve  them 
as  nurserymen  keep  cuttings  of  the  quince, 
grape  and  currant ;  but  as  most  people  would  be 
liable  to  make  mistakes  in  doing  this,  I  would 
advise  either  to  plant  in  the  Fall  or  not  get 


to  be  worked  here.  The  manner  of  working 
the  willow  is  different  in  different  places.  In 
this  section  the  willow  is  all  worked  by  Ger¬ 
mans,  Each  family  usually  has  a  shop  where 
the  different  members  of  the  family  work  the 
year  around  These  Germans  are  very  indus¬ 
trious  and  intelligent,  and  have  made  for 
themseves  good  homes  and  contributed  very 
much  to  the  development  of  the  place.  It 
was  a  German  that  introduced  this  industry 
into  this  neighborhood,  and  it  has  steadily 
grown  from  a  small  beginning  until  it  now 
brings  into  the  county  about  #100,000  a  year. 
But  at  no  time  has  the  growth  been  so  rapid 
as  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  last  season  about  20  per  cent,  was 
added  to  the  amount  in  cultivation.  It  is 


great  distance  from  a  good  shipping  point, 
provided  there  is  no  manufactory  near  his 
place. 

How  is  it  prepared  for  market?  The  bark 
is  removed  before  working.  When  the  wil¬ 
low  has  become  dry  after  it  is  harvested,  it  is 
necessary  to  either  boil  or  steam  it.  In 
Liverpool  it  is  never  boiled,  but  always 
steamed.  Mr.  Crawford,  of  that  place,  has 
invented  a  steaming  apparatus  that  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  in  this  country.  When  the  willow  is 
cut  at  tlie  right  reason,  and  peeled  at  once, 
there  is  no  need  of  steaming.  It  is  peeled  by 
drawing  it  through  a  little  instrument  made 
of  steel,  which  is  a  very  simple  machine,  but 
hardly  necessary  to  describe  here.  As  to  the 
marketing  of  the  manufactured  work:  Be¬ 
fore  it  is  made,  it  is  all  sold  to  the  wholesale 
dealer,  who  ships  it  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  As  I  write  this  article  away  from 
home  and  consequently  cannot  refer  to  my 
letters  and  papers,  some  questions  that  have 
been  asked  may  remain  unanswered,  and,  if 
so,  there  is  plenty  of  time  before  planting  to 
get  any  necessary  information.  If  any  read  er 
wishes  to  make  a  plantation  all  he  can  do 
for  some  months  yet  is  to  get  his  land  ready 
and  he  will  probably  get.  through  the  Rural, 
all  extra  information  he  needs  quite  as  soon 
as  he  will  have  occasion  to  use  it. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A.  M.  Williams. 


THE  BASKET  WILLOW, 


I  have  just  been  to  the  willow  district  to 
observe  the  different  fields  and  note  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture,  and  to  gather  Buch  facts  as  I 
thought  might  interest  readers  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  In  doing  this  I  have  had  the 
assistance  of  several  gentlemen  of  Liverpool 
who  have  gone  with  me  to  the  fields  and  have 
given  me  some  statistics  which  must  have  cost 
much  time  and  labor  to  obtain.  Messrs.  Hal- 
leck,  Gleason,  Crawford  and  Terry  have  eaob 
taken  much  pains  to  assist  me  in  my  investi¬ 
gations.  I  have  taken  much  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  some  doubtful  questions  on  this  subject, 
and  on  these  questions  I  find  men  cultivating 
adjoining  fields  who  differ  essentially  on  the 
theory  and  practice.  As  an  example,  I  ask 
what  is  the  proper  distance  apart  to  plant  ? 
One  man  prefers  to  put  the  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  the  plants  eight  inches  in  the  row ; 
another  puts  them  twelve  inches  in  the  row  ; 
another  sixteen  inches,  and  some  have  planted 
this  Spring  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Mr. 
Frank  Terry  plants  "his  three  feet  each  way, 
so  as  to  cultivate  both  ways  as  he  does  his 
corn.  A  large  majority  of  the  growers  plant 
the  rows  three  feet  apart  and  one  foot  in  the 
row. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  less  labor  is  required 
where  the  plants  are  three  feet  each  way,  but 
it  is  also  plain  that  much  less  willow  will  be 
grown  on  the  same  land.  The  same  principle 
comes  in  here  as  in  raising  corn  and  potatoes, 
where  it  is  plain  we  can  raise  less  by  planting 
the  rows  far  enough  apart  to  cultivate  with  a 
horse  than  by  planting  in  drills  only  a  few 
inches  apart,  but  the  extra  labor  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  prevents  tbegeDeral  adoption  of  thiB  meth¬ 
od.  With  the  willow,  however,  there  is  usually 
much  lees  cultivation  than  with  other  crops. 
There  is  much  willow  grown  in  many  places 
that  is  never  cultivated  at  all.  In  this  section 
the  willow  is  mostly  grown  on  dry  land,  and 
is  well  cultivated  and  some  of  it  manured.  We 
have  seen  how  much  the  people  differ  as  to  the 
distance  to  plant;  we  shall  find  about  the 
same  difference  of  opinion  on  some  other 
questions,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  as  to 
almost  everything  perttining  to  farming.  I 
would  advise  to  plant  three  feet  by  one. 

As  to  variety,  the  sort  grown  here  is  not  the 
same  as  that  at  Geneva  and  in  Western  New 
York.  I  cannot  find  a  man  here  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  know  the  true  name  of  it.  it  is 
doubtful  about  its  being  the  Viminalis.  Our 
dealers  here  often  have  orders  for  baskets  be¬ 
yond  what  can  be  made  from  the  growth  of 
this  section.  When  the  stock  here  is  exhaust¬ 
ed  they  go  to  tne  western  part  of  the  State 
and  pick  up  what  they  can,  and  it  proves  to 
be  a  very  different  article.  They  do  not 
complain  of  the  quality  of  it,  but  they  are 
accustomed  to  their  own  and  prefer  it. 

I  have  taken  much  pains  to  inquire  of  dif¬ 
ferent  men  about  the  best  time  to  plant — 
whether  Spring  or  Fall — and  I  find  about  the 
same  difference  of  opinion  as  exists  on  the 
subject  of  fruit  tree  planting.  One  of  my 
neighbors  will  not  plant  an  apple  tree  except 
in  the  Fall;  another  will  not  plant  one  except 
in  the  Spring,  and  they  are  both  foolish  about 
it,  for  such  trees  can  be  set  with  safety  at 
either  time.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
the  willow.  If  willow  is  planted  in  the  Fall 
where  the  land  heaves,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
it  over  in  the  Spring,  and  if  any  are  thrown 
out  to  put  them  back.  Where  thi  land  does 
not  heave  the  probability  is  the  Fall  is  the  best 
time,  as  the  plants  will  commence  growing 
earlier  in  the  Spring  and  get  a  larger  growth 
the  first  year.  What  length  should  the  cut¬ 
tings  be  to  plant  ?  One  says  eight  inches ;  an¬ 
other  says  ten;  another  says  twelve.  The 
majority  plant  them  about  nine  inches  long. 
This  makes  little  difference,  but  they  should 
be  pressed  down  in  the  soil  leaving  above 
ground  perhaps  two  inches.  They  are  usually 
slanted  a  little  instead  of  being  straight  up 
and  down. 

In  my  former  articles  I  advised  that  the  ground 
should  be  prepared  as  for  any  farm  crop;  but 


FUNCTION  OF  DRONES, 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

It  is  almost  always  rash  and  dangerous  to 
call  in  question  the  opinion  of  the  true  scien¬ 
tist.  Such  a  one  does  not  make  a  statement 
till  repeated  observations  are  found  abund¬ 
antly  to  warrant  it.  Dzierzon,  the  great  Bee- 
master  of  Germany,  has  proved  himself  to  be 
a  scientist  of  high  rank.  Many  men  have  at¬ 
tacked  his  scientific  propositions,  only  to  be 
vanquished  as  the  facts  were  more  accurately 
observed  and  studied.  Lately  two  of  our 
ablest  editors  have  dared  to  call  in  question 
Dzierzon’s  position  as  to  the  function  of  drones; 
let  us  see  if  they  are  warranted  in  so  doing. 

Dzierzon  holds  and  teachas  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  drones  is  to  impregnate  the 
young  queens.  He  admits  that  they  perform 
a  secondary  purpose,  of  supplying  some  heat 
to  the  hive,  but  that  this  is  no  essential  part 
of  their  function. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Abbott,  the  able  editor  of  the 
British  Bee  Journal,  in  the  current  volume  of 
his  paper,  page  35,  takes  issue  with  this  posi¬ 
tion.  He  thinks  that  when  the  bees  swarm 
the  drones  are  requisite  to  furnish  sufficient 
heat  to  preserve  the  larvie  He  states  that  the 
most  of  the  drones  remain  in  the  old  hive  and 
that  their  presence  prevents  loss  as  suggested 
above.  He  believes  also  that  the  drones  aid  in 
the  evaporation  of  the  honey,  thus  hastening 
the  ripening  prooessand  securing  the  early  seal¬ 
ing  of  the  stores,  which  would  otherwise  re¬ 
main  unsealed  possibly  to  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Newman,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  of  June  28th,  p.  402, 
asserts  chat  the  drones  seem  busy  in  the  hive 
and  are  often  seen  clustered  over  the  eggs  and 
brood,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  they  aid 
in  the  work  of  incubation.  He  further  says, 
“if  drones  do  no  *  family  duty’  in  the  hive, 
how  is  it  possible  to  rear  a  hive  full  of  drones 
when  the  queen  becomes  a  drone- layer  ?” 
(It  is  not  possible  unless  there  are  workers  to 
care  for  the  drone  brood).  With  Mr.  Abbott 
he  reasons  that  from  the  great  number  at  the 
time  of  rapid  storing  the  dronps  aid  in  ripen¬ 
ing  the  honey.  W ith  commendable  caution  he 
adds  that  he  does  not  think  that  hordes  of 
drones  are  necessary,  but  he  questions  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  too  rigorous  exclusion.  He  makes 
the  strange  assertion  that  drones  are  not  ex¬ 
traordinary  gormandizers,  and  asserts  as 
proof  that  when  they  are  herded  on  capped 
honey  for  days  the  honey  is  not  disturbed. 

While  I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentle¬ 
men  referred  to  above,  I  can  but  think  that 
they  have  added  another  example  to  the  long 
list  of  hasty  generalizations,  forming  conclu¬ 
sions  that  they  would  not  have  reached  or 
announced  had  they  waited  for  further  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation.  If  their  propositions 
are  hasty,  they  certainly  are  mischievous,  as 
they  call  in  question  the  advice  of  the  best 
bee  keepers,  and  the  practice  of  hosts  of  the 
ablest  apiarists  of  the  country,  who  have 
thought  that  they  saw  only  good  in  reducing 
the  number  of  drones.  Let  us  study  facts  and 
see  what  they  suggest. 

First  that  drones  are  extraordinary  feeders, 
during  the  season  of  their  activity,  is  very 
easily  demonstrated.  We  cannot  dissect  a 
drone  at  this  season  without  finding  his  stom¬ 
ach  laboring  to  digest  a  huge  drop  of  honey— 
as  much  iu  fact  as  we  find  in  the  sucking 
Btomach  of  the  worker  when  it  is  replete  with 
nectar.  Mr.  Newman’s  argument  that  when 
herded  on  sealed  honey  they  do  not  uncap  it, 
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them  until  Spring,  and  thus  take  no  chances; 
but  in  this  case  it  might  be  necessary  to  engage 
them  in  the  Fall,  as  for  half  the  time  they 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  Spring.  Last  Spring 
many  people  wrote  to  me  to  know  if  I  could 
find  some  cuttings  for  them.  I  wrote  several 
letters  to  different  places;  but  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  one.  All  had  been  sold ;  and  now 
after  all  I  have  said  people  inquire  about  get¬ 
ting  the  roots  or  the  seed,  and  so  I  repeat  this 
crop  is  never  raised  by  planting  seeds  or  roots, 
but  always  from  cuttings.  I  have  now  an¬ 
swered  all  questions  about  the  kind  of  land, 
its  preparation,  the  time  to  plant,  what  to 
plant,  and  when  the  stock  is  obtained,  any 
one  can  know  how  to  plant  without  further 
instruction. 

Again,  the  question  is  asked,  where  can  I 
get  the  stock  to  plant  and  what  will  it  cost. 

The  price  of  this  stock  varies  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say  anything 
about  price,  except  this,  the  crop  this  year  is 
fine,  and  there  is  in  this  country  about  20  per 
cent,  more  to  be  harvested  this  year  than 
last,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  stock  for 
planting  will  be  cheap.  Probably  when  the 
time  comes  some  of  our  people  who  have  stock 
will  advertise  it  in  the  Rural,  as  I  certainly 
should  advise  them  to  do.  But  more  in- 


this  rapid  increase  that  gives  the  croakers  a 
chance  to  cry  the  business  will  soon  be  over¬ 
done.  The  fact  is  it  is  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
demand  will  increase  faster  than  the  supply. 
I  have  stated  that  the  work  here  is  done  by 
families;  this  is  in  contrast  to  that  of  many 
places  where  the  work  is  all  done  on  the  fac¬ 
tory  system.  This  factory  system  is  proba¬ 
bly  carried  farther  in  Milwaukee  than  in  any 
other  place  in  this  country.  According  to  the 
most  reliable  information  I  can  obtain  the 
village  of  Liverpool,  in  this  county,  manu¬ 
factures  much  the  largest  amount  of  willow 
of  any  place  in  the  United  States,  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  comes  next.  A  gentleman  who  has 
corresponded  with  dealers  of  the  different 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  statistics, 
gives  me  the  following  figures:  The  amount 
worked  yearly  in  and  around  Albany  is  about 
90  tons:  in  Milwaukee  one  firm  raise  and  work 
about  100  tons.  This  is  all  done  on  the  fac¬ 
tory  system,  and  the  firms  are  manufacturing 
other  articles  on  a  large  Beale.  In  Buffalo  one 
firm  handles  about  135  tons;  New  York,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  Brooklyn,  Hoboken,  Williamsburg 
and  Philadelphia  are  the  other  principal 
places  of  manufacture.  Now  when  we  add 
the  amounts  of  all  these  places  the  aggregate, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  dealers  them- 
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formation  is  wanted  about  the  profits.  Here, 
testimony  is  somewhat  conflicting,  and,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  the  men  who  speak 
most  disparagingly  are  the  very  men  who  are 
covering  their  farms  with  it  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  willow 
in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  #37 
per  ton,  but  these  were  war  prices,  aud  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  will  never  be  so  high  again.  The 
usual  price  last  Fall  was  #30,  although  some 
got  #33.  I  am  told  the  largest  amount  grown 
on  an  acre  is  eight  tons.  This  is  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  five  tons  are  a  good  yield.  I  believe 
no  un worked  willow  is  sent  out  of  this  county, 
but  willow  is  bought  whenever  it  can  be  found 
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selves,  is  less  than  that  of  this  county  alone. 

The  amount  worked  in  this  county  yearly 
is  estimated  at  700  tons  I  have  no  means  of 
learning  the  correctness  of  these  figures.  They 
are  obtained  by  writing  to  these  different 
cities  for  information,  and  riiere  is  reason  to 
believe  they  are  nearly  coreect.  People  wish 
to  know  where  they  can  market  their  stock 
when  there  is  no  manufactory  near  home. 
We  see  the  large  cities  generally  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  work.  Willow  manufactories  will 
start  up  generally,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
German  settlement  there  will  be  likely  to  be 
men  who  know  how  to  work  it.  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  plant  it  who  lives  at  a 
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s  not  conclusive  .  They  are  non-workers,  and 
are  herded  to  starve.  Has  any  one  ever  seen 
a  drone  uncapping  honey  ?  Though  I  have 
watched  observing  hives  long  and  closely,  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  drones  do  any  work  except 
to  sip  the  honey  already  prepared. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  drones  supply 
some  animal  heat  to  the  hive,  and  no  doubt 
this  is  considerable,  as  their  nutrition  is  very 
active  ;  but  this  could  be  done  as  well  by 
workers,  which  would  do  other  valuable  work, 
at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  ripening  of  honey, 
and  the  supplying  of  heat  to  mature  the 
brood  and  hatch  the  eggs,  would  be  just  as 
effectually  secured  with  the  hive  full  of  work 
ers,  as  to  have  it  filled  with  the  great  idle 
gormands,  the  drones. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  natural  economy  of 
the  bees,  and  we  shall  see  in  that  positive  proof 
that  Dzierzon  here,  as  elsewhere,  spoke  only 
after  mature  thought  and  observation. 

First,  when  does  the  colony  most  need  the 
heat  ?  Surely  in  the  early  Spring,  just  when 
there  are  no  drones.  Again,  who  has  not  seen 
new  colonies  come  forth,  take  possession  of  a 
new  aud  empty  hive,  fill  it  with  comb  brood, 
honey,  etc.,  and  also  fill  a  full  set  of  sections, 
and  all  this  with  no  drones.  Did  the  bees 
blunder  ?  Again,  those  of  us  that  believe  that 
good  sense  requires  that  we  secure  our  drones 
as  well  as  our  queens  from  our  best  stock  have 
looked  to  it  that  many  of  our  colonies  were 
entirely  without  drones,  not  without  great 
pains,  to  be  sure,  and  yet  could  we  see  any 
evil  results  ?  Several  of  my  colonies  are  now 
without  a  single  drone,  and  yet  they  are  doing 
grandly  on  the  basswood,  which  is  now  yield¬ 
ing  richly  of  the  finest  honey.  Again,  when 
the  drones  are  the  most  numerous  we  need  no 
extra  heat.  In  fact,  there  is  often  too  much. 
That  extra  heat  is  not  needed  then,  is  clearly 
shown  in  swarming,  when  all  of  the  old  bees 
have  flown  away  and  left  only  the  nurse 
bees,  and  often  not  a  single  drone,  as  I  have 
often  seen,  and  yet  the  brood  lives  and  ma¬ 
tures,  and  the  colony  soou  becomes  strong, 
and,  unless  prevented,  will  often  swarm  once, 
twice  or  thrice  more.  As  to  the  sealing  of  the 
honey,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  that 
if  the  colony  is  strong  and  is  kept  at  work. 
The  last  was  a  very  cold  Spring,  and  yet 
several  of  my  hives  that  have  not  any  drones 
have  sealed  the  honey  more  than  I  desired, 
as  I  prefer  to  extract  before  the  honey  is 
sealed.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  can,  by 
a  little  experiment  and  observation,  demon¬ 
strate  that  Dzierzon  is  entirely  right,  and  that 
the  only  function  of  the  drones  is  to  fecundate 
tho  queens,  and  that  any  other  purpose  is 
secondary  and  may  be  dispensed  with,  with  no 
detriment,  but  the  rather  with  positive  good 
to  the  bees. 

Some  physiologist  may  say,  Nature  does 
not  feed  for  nothing,  and  ask  how  do  you  ex¬ 
plain  the  active  nutrition  of  the  drones  with 
the  theory  of  no  work.  In  answer  I  would 
say  that  the  drones  must  have  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  sperm  cells  ready  to  be  used  at  any 
time,  and  that  very  likely  with  drones  as 
with  higher  males,  these  cells  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  grown  and  supplied,  so  we  see  that 
the  drone,  like  the  queen,  is  not  idle,  in  a 
functional  sense.  Langstrotb,  then  the  great 
Dzierzon  of  America,  was  doubtless  right  in 
his  explanation  of  the  excessive  number  of 
drones.  In  nature  the  colonies  are  very  likely 
isolated,  and  in  forests  the  queens,  as  they  fly 
forth  to  mate,  are  very  liable  to  attack  and 
capture  by  birds,  aud  so  that  their  absence 
from  the  hi may  be  shortened,  drones  are 
multitudinous.  In  domestication  the  bees  are 
massed,  and  the  drones  from  one  colony  are 
fully  efficient  to  do  the  whole  work.  It  is 
wise  then,  as  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
of  our  best  apiarists,  to  cut  short  the  drones, 
and  by  use  of  foundation,  cutting  out  drone 
comb,  and  shaving  off  the  heads  of  the  drone 
brood,  to  limit  the  number  of  these  useless 
hangers-on  of  the  hive.  We  are  well  aware 
that  with  very  strong  colonies,  especially  be¬ 
fore  swarming,  and  before  the  bees  com¬ 
mence  working  in  the  sections,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  keep  the  drones  out,  but  I  do  it. 

It  takes  no  little  vigilance.  In  working  for 
extracted  honey  I  find  it  quite  easy  to  reduce 
the  number  of  drones,  or  to  entirely  exclude 
them.  1  close,  then,  with  the  assertion  that 
Dzierzon  is  right  in  this  matter,  and  I  advise 
all  to  let  their  practice  be  directed  by  Dzier- 
zon’a  theory.  Keep  strong  colonies,  and  I  will 
warrant  that  the  brood,  ripening  of  the  honey, 
and  success  will  come  as  surely  as  the  flowers 
secrete  the  nectar  for  the  bees  to  gather. 

Ag.  Col.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Sljffp  j^usbnnfrnj. 


LINCOLN  SHEEP. 


(See  page  630.) 

Lincoln  sheep  are  the  heaviest  of  all  sheep 
in  existence.  A  40-month- old  sheep  of  this 
breed  has  weighed,  dressed,  96}^  pounds  a 
quarter;  a  two-year-old  shear,  91  pounds  a 
quarter,  dressed,  and  a  yearling,  71  pounds, 


dressed,  pier  quarter.  When  two  years  old, 
they  usually  dress  120  to  160  pounds,  dead 
weight.  The  Lincoln  wool  is  used  for  worsted 
goods,  and  is  lustrous  and  long,  measuring 
nine  inches  or  more;  the  fleeces  usually  weigh 
from  six  to  ten  pounds  each,  and  often  run 
over  this  weight.  There  is  one  instance  on 
record  where  pounds  of  wool  were  taken 
from  a  14-month  old  ram !  The  original  stock 
of  this  breed  was  a  race  of  heavy-bodied  sheep 
which  inhabited  the  low,  alluvia!  flats  of 
Lincolnshire  and  the  adjoining  districts  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  England.  After  Bake- 
well’s  Improved  Leioeeters  had  won  celebrity 
the  Lincolnshire  breeders  crossed  some  of  the 
rams  on  their  large,  coarBe,  shaggy  ewes,  and 
thus,  in  course  of  time,  established  a  distinctly 
new  breed  of  sheep,  which  have  become  tbe 
heaviest  producers  of  mutton  and  wool  in  the 
world.  In  England  they  are  localized  mainly 
on  low,  rich  alluvial  lands,  where  heavy  crops 
of  roots  and  green  fodder  are  the  ch  ef  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  it  is  found  that  they  can  thrive 
only  on  the  richest  soii  with  succulent  her¬ 
bage  and  under  the  best  management.  They 
have  been  introduced  to  a  limited  extent  into 
tbe  United  States,  where  they  have  been 
crossed  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
Leicesters  and  Cotswolds.  It  appears  very 
questionable  whether  there  is  in  our  system  of 
agriculture  any  place  where  Lincoln  sheep 
can  be  profitably  raised. 


The  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  as  explained  in 
the  Rural  of  September2,  is  a  comparatively 
new  breed,  having  been  first  accorded  a  separ¬ 
ate  class  at  tbe  fairs  as  late  as  1862.  It  is  a 
cross  between  a  Cotswold  ram  and  a  H  imp- 
shire  Down  ewe,  the  progeny  being  a  sheep 
heavier  than  the  dam  and  resembling  the  Cots 
wold  in  size,  but  the  wool  is  firmer  and  finer, 
being  from  five  to  seven  inches  long.  At  14 
months  this  breed  will  yield  a  carcass  of  80  to 
88  pounds  and  a  fleece  of  eight  to  nine  pounds 
of  wool  in  great  demand  for  worsted  manu¬ 
facture.  In  England  the  Oxfords  are  found 
hardy;  but  those  that  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  tinn  into  this  country,  have  re¬ 
quired  a  great  deal  of  care  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition. 


Societies. 


VERMONT  STATE  PAIR. 


(Rural  Special  Report.) 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Vermont  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  the  Champlain  Valley 
Association,  was  held  at  Howard  Park,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  Sept.  12-15.  This  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  two  associations,  and  when  I 
say  that  it  was  in  every  way  a  success,  I  re¬ 
peat  only  the  words  of  those  who  were  in 
attendance.  The  grounds,  comprising  30 
acres,  beautifully  located  on  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  overlooking  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains,  are  among  the  finest  I  know 
of.  They  slightly  undulate  toward  the  lake, 
are  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  style,  and 
the  new  and  tasteful  buildings  do  honor  both 
to  the  Society  and  the  originators.  Many  of 
the  buildings,  together  with  the  magnificent 
entrance,  have  been  only  just  completed,  and 
deservedly  have  the  approbation  of  every  one 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture;  for 
here  these  societies  intend  to  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  meetings  for  years  to  come.  The  main 
entrance  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  34  feet 
high,  supported  by  handsome  pillars,  and 
surmounted  by  a  flag-pole  36  feet  high.  It  is 
built  in  the  Queen  Anne  style  and  handsomely 
decorated  The  grand  stand,  264  feet  long  by 
31  feet  wide;  the  Machinery  Hall,  150x50 
feet,  together  with  a  fine  Mechanics  and 
Floral  Hall,  are  all  handsomely  slated  over 
and  do  credit  to  the  spacious  and  elegant 
grounds.  1  have,  in  fact,  only  words  of 
praise,  and  extend  a  hearty  God-speed  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  these  societies,  and 
hope  they  may  be  the  means  of  doing  great 
good  in  advancing  the  agricultural  interest  in 
the  territory  where  their  influence  extends. 

The  attendance  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  was  very  large,  but  owing  to  a  severe 
storm  of  rain,  accompanied  by  a  strong  wind, 
the  attendance  on  Friday  was  small. 

The  exhibit  of  cattle  was  good.  There  were 
shown  37  head  of  Jerseys,  58  of  Ayrshires, 
which  included  15  head  from  the  herd  of  L.  8. 
Drew,  the  genial  host  of  the  American  Hotel; 
40  head  of  Devons,  a  number  of  Holstems,  and 
several  natives  and  grades.  Only  one  Here¬ 
ford  was  seen  on  ihe  ground.  There  was  a 
fine  show  of  sheep,  for  which  this  State  is 
famous.  For  some  reasons  not  known  only 
four  pens  of  swine  were  exhibited.  But  alto¬ 
gether  the  stock  exhibit  did  credit  to  this  the 
first  meeting,  and  I  presume  as  the  societies 
advance  in  years  they  will  find  the  number  of 
exhibits  in  live  stock  greatly  augmented.  The 
Poultry  Department  was  small  in  number  of 
exhibits  and  the  birds  were  hardly  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  Floral  and  Mechanics’  Hall  was  well 


filled  with  goods,  mostly  from  local  exhibi¬ 
tors.  Prominent  among  them  was  a  display 
made  by  C.  C.  Post,  the  sugar-makers’  friend. 
He  showed  the  practical  workings  of  his 
famous  Eureka  sap  spouts  and  patent  buckets. 
The  exhibit  was  tastefully  arranged,  and  was 
the  center  of  attraction  to  all  lovers  of  sweet 
things.  Wells,  Richard^n  &  Co.  also  had  a 
fine  exhibit.  Their  space  was  handsomely 
decorated  with  flags  and  bunting,  colored  in  a 
number  of  shades  with  their  popular  dyes.  In 
their  exhibits  were  also  specimens  of  the  Fer¬ 
guson  Creamer}',  models  of  neatness  and 
practical  utility. 

The  agricultural  implement  display  was  not 
so  large  as  on  some  other  State  Fair  grounds ; 
but  while  this  is  true,  another  point  is  equally 
true — that  the  exhibit  comprised  only  the 
best  and  most  approved  kinds  of  machinery : 
no  useless  or  out-of  date  inventions  were 
shown,  and  here  the  farmers  had  ample  op¬ 
portunity  of  thoroughly  inspecting  those 
implements  which  interested  them  the  most, 
and  from  which  they  could  gain  valuable 
information. 

The  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reap¬ 
ing  Machine  Company,  Hoosick  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  showed  one  of  their  self- binding  harvesters 
in  operation  and  many  visitors  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  workings  of  this  practical  and 
renowned  harvester.  Reapers  were  also 
shown  by  the  same  company,  and  the  Gregg 
and  Buckeye  were  also  on  exhibition. 

The  Meadow  King,  Wood,  Buckeye,  Clipper, 
Eureka,  Champion  and  Harrington  Inclosed 
Gear  mowers  were  shown.  The  Richardson 
Manufacturing  Co  ,  showed  the  Kemp  Manure 
Spreader.  The  Gregg,  La  Dow’s  Patent,  J.  H. 
Thomas  &  Sons’,  Yankee,  New  Champion,  and 
New  Eugland  Tiger  rakes  all  received  due 
attention. 

The  Mudgett,  Bullard  and  American  Hay 
Tedders  were  each  critically  examined  by 
those  interested  in  this  class  of  needed  imple¬ 
ments.  The  Osborne,  Wiard,  Casaday  and 
Buckeye  sulky  plows  and  plow  sulkies 
created  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Plows  of  the 
Syracuse  Plow  Company,  the  Oliver  Chilled, 
Ames’  Plow  Co.,  and  the  Patrick  were  on 
exhibition,  but  the  finest  and  largest  display 
of  plows  on  the  ground  was  made  by  the 
Wiard  Plow  Co.,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Childs  &  Co. ,  U tica,  N.  Y. ,  exhibited 
the  Albion  Seeder  and  Harrow,  Iron  Turbine 
Wind-mills,  and  other  specialties  in  which 
they  deal.  The  Eclipse  Wind-mill  and  the 
Saline  Standard  were  shown  in  operation. 
A.  G.  Peirce,  one  of  Burlington’s  most  enter¬ 
prising  agricultural  implement  dealers, showed 
the  Ross  feed  and  ensilage  cutters  and  also  a 
full  line  of  his  special  implements.  The 
Victor  feed  cutter  was  also  exhibited. 

Horse  powersand  thrashers  were  exhibited  by 
A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,and  tbe  St.  Albans  Foundry. 
Several  harrows  were  shown,  among  which 
the  Acme  claimed  special  attention. 

Everett  &  Small,  of  Boston,  showed  the  La 
Dow  Disc  harrow,  the  Matchless  plow  and 
the  Mathews’  seed  drill.  The  Dederick, 
Naramore  and  International  hay  presses 
were  all  shown  in  operation.  The  Cooley, 
Moseley  and  Ferguson  Bureau  creamers  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  dairyman.  Among 
the  different  implements  deserving  of  a  special 
mention,  aud  which  claim  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  are  the  following: 

The  display  made  by  the  Vt.  Farm  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  consisted  of 
Cooley  Creamers  of  four  styles,— the  Senior 
and  Junior,  Elevator  and  Cabinet.  This 
company  are  pioneers  in  the  creamery  busi¬ 
ness,  and  th  eir  goods  may  lie  found  in  nearly 
every  dairy  in  the  U.  S.  They  have  been 
awarded  premiums  and  diplomas  in  more  in¬ 
stances  than  any  other  manufacturers  of  simi¬ 
lar  apparatus,  and  thousands  of  users  are  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  success  attending  the 
use  of  their  outfits.  Not  only  do  these  cream¬ 
ers  meet  with  approbation,  but  in  nearly  all 
eases  where  butter  is  eutered  for  premiums, 
that  made  by  the  Cooley  creamers  carries  off 
all  the  premiums.  As  an  instance,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  at  the  New  England  Fair  in  1880 
the  first  and  second  premiums  went  to  the 
parties  who  were  using  these  goods.  In  1881 
at  the  same  fair,  the  first,  Becond,  and  third 
premiums  went  to  parties  using  the  same 
creamers.  At  the  fair  in  1882,  held  Sep’t. 
4-9,  the  winning  of  the  first  premium  awarded 
on  butter  can  be  traced  back  to  the  use  of  the 
Cooley  process,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  second  and  third  premiums  were 
won  for  the  same  reasons,  namely  the  use  of 
the  Cooley  creamers.  Such  continued  suc¬ 
cess  with  butter  for  three  successive  years, 
must  be  attributable  to  an  improved  and 
meritorious  appliance  for  cream  raising.  This 
company  also  exhibited  an  evaporator  the 
sales  of  which  have  been  steadily  increasing 
from  the  first  year  of  its  manufacture,  and 
satisfaction  is  expressed  in  nearly  every  in¬ 
stance.  The  Davis  Swing  churn  and  the 
Nesbitt  butter-worker,  from  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  attracted  much  attention.  Altogether, 
the  display  made  by  this  company,  was  a 


very  creditable  one,  and  showed  the  great  im¬ 
provement  of  modern  invention  over  those  of 
"ye  olden  times.’’ 

T.  C.  Naramore,  Williston,  Vt.,  showed  the 
collection  of  machines  made  by  the  Nara¬ 
more  Power  Co.,  St,  Albans,  Vt.,  consisting 
of  a  hay  press,  car  and  quarry  jacks,  a  hoist¬ 
ing  apparatus  with  a  friction  break  for  lower¬ 
ing  the  weight,  and  three  sizes  of  rock 
and  stump  extractors.  They  all  showed  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  power.  The  hand 
press  can  press  hay  sufficiently  hard  to  put 
over  10  tons  into  a  common  28-foot  car.  This 
manner  of  acquiring  power  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  pinch  bar  to  raise  a  car  wheel  or  to 
start  a  loaded  car  by  hand  power,  and  is  so 
arranged  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Naramore,  that 
it  can  be  used  and  applied  to  many  kinds  of 
work,  horizontal  or  perpendicular.  One  man 
can  easily  sever  a  five-eighth  inch  cable  chain 
by  this  plan,  which  is  simply  immense. 

L.  Barnard,  Manager  of  the  Rutland  branch 
of  Messrs.  Gregg  &  Co.,  Trumansburg,  N. 
Y.,  made  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  on  the 
ground.  The  Meadow  King  Mower  and  Gregg 
Reaper  were  run  by  a  small  upright  engine, 
which  showed  the  perfect  operation  of  these 
popular  machines.  Mr.  Barnard  also  exhibi¬ 
ted  the  Osborne  Plow  Sulky,  the  Gregg  Rake 
and  single  horse  mowers.  The  plow  sulky 
attracted  much  attention  here  as  well  as  at 
the  New  England  Fair  last  week,  where  in  a 
field  trial  with  several  competitors  it  received 
both  first  and  second  premiums  for  meritorious 
work. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Mudgett  had  on  exhibition  the 
Mudgett  Hay  Tedder.  This  tedder  was  in¬ 
vented  by  a  thorough  mechanic  and  has  been 
tested  in  all  kinds  of  hay,  and  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  for  the  past  two  years.  Success 
has  followed  it  in  all  of  its  experiments. 
Farmers  know  the  great  value  of  a  machine 
that  will  thoroughly  Btir  up  and  turn  over  hay 
after  being  cut,  in  order  to  make  it  dry  quickly 
in  the  air.  It  i6  a  fact  that  hay  thus  cured  is 
more  nutritious  than  it  is  when  left  to  dry  or 
scorch  in  the  sun.  In  fact  best  judges  say 
air-dried  hay  is  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
more  valuable.  This  tedder  is  so  constructed 
that  it  will  pass  over  any  obstruction  a  rake 
will,  without  damage.  It  is  light  in  draft, 
strongly  built,  thoroughly  successful  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  easily  managed.  Mr.  Mudgett  in¬ 
forms  me  that  he  has  completed  arrangements 
with  B.  &  J.  W.  Belcher,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  who  will  manufacture  and  supply  the 
trade  for  the  New  England  States  and  New 
York  State,  and  with  J.  H.  Thomas  &  Sons, 
8pringfleld,  Ohio,  who  are  to  manufacture 
them  for  the  Western  trade. 

Messrs.  Samson  &  Co.,  East  Berkshire,  Vt., 
exhibited  a  full  line  of  their  goods,  consisting 
of  railway  horse  powers,  Franklin  County 
horse  and  hand  power  churns  and  Star 
Butter  Workers.  This  company  also  manu¬ 
facture  circular  and  drag  saws,  and  thrashers. 
For  the  past  ten  years  these  goods  have  been 
steadily  gaining  in  perfection  and  excellence 
of  workmanship,  and  are  universally  admired 
by  all  who  have  tried  them.  One  noticeable 
feature  about  the  horse  power  is  the  speed 
regulator  which  operates  by  centrifugal  force, 
and  prevents  danger  from  any  accident, 
should  the  belt  be  thrown  off.  It  can  be  set 
for  any  speed  desired,  and  the  speed  cannot 
be  increased  without  changing  the  regulator. 

The  Little  Giant  Road  Machine,  Smith  & 
Strong’s  patent,  exhibited  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  Strong  &  Parker,  Vergennee,  Vt., 
attracted  much  attention.  This  machine  is 
simple  in  construction,  easily  operated,  and 
of  great  strength.  Its  weight  is  only  450 
pounds,  and  the  manufacturers  warrant  it  to 
do  as  much  work  in  one  day  as  the  same  team 
and  help  can  do  in  one  week  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  Addison  County  alone  50 
machines  are  in  use  and  testimonials  from  the 
select  men  and  highway  surveyors  of  the 
different  towns  are  loud  in  their  praise.  The 
introduction  of  these  machines  has  been  very 
rapid,  and  I  believe  they  are  destined  to 
become  generally  used. 

Messrs  A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Middletown 
Springs,  Vt.,  exhibited,  through  their  general 
agent  Mr.  A.  S.  Finley,  their  horse  pow¬ 
ers  and  thrashers.  These  thrashers  and  pow¬ 
ers  have  been  on  the  market  for  many  years, 
and  have  always  given  the  best  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  are  complete  in  workmanship, 
successful  in  operation,  easily  operated  and 
universally  praised  by  the  user  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  company  have  been  crowded 
with  orders  during  the  past  season,  and 
many  of  them  had  to  go  unfilled  from  want 
of  implements  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  Wiard  Plow  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  have 
within  the  past  two  years  put  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  their  new  sulky  plow,  which  promises  to 
be  a  great  success.  It  is  the  invention  of  a 
thorough  mechanic,  simple  in  its  construction 
strongly  built,  durable  and  light  in  draft. 
From  tbe  many  words  of  praise  from  those 
who  have  used  these  plows  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  confident  that  they  will  take  a  fore¬ 
most  rank  among  similar  inventions;  and 
without  indulging  in  highly  colored  state¬ 
ments  of  the  great  things  the  plow  has  done 
and  can  do,  they  simply  ask  a  fair  and  can¬ 
did  trial  of  its  construction  and  work,  com¬ 
pared  with  others,  aud  then  they  are  willing 
to  have  it  stand  on  its  own  merits,  a.  b.  b. 
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A  QUESTION  rrp  AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCE. 


IN  tbe  n«tnrfll  Hefrtr-v  of  TIpw  York.  Prof. 
Emmnn®  folia  ii®  that  th®  laud*  in  th®  vicinitv 
of  th®  Onon'lotrq  »»1t  nr#  deficient  in 

phopobotos  while  the  hipblendfi  to  tbe  South 
abound  in  pbnonbeteo.  Ho  eara  thic  ip  the 
fpnsAn  ’’■hr  th®re  l<>r>ds  piwpp  the  I’m®  ri<i|ri1 
are  better  for  onrn  than  tbe  lord  below.  Wo 
B r®  ®  1eo  fold  bv  tbe  fp rr®  Ugh  puibority  that 
wh»r®r#r  fiooDs  abound  w®  irnr  exo®®t  to 
find  tbe  pbnertbn'os  ele®.  This  |«  rrmriBtent 
f  or  w®  know  that  them  hlphland*  prn*h  of  the 
OnordapT  aalf  croup  contain  th®  Meroellng 
and  Hamilton  abates,  and  these  abound  infos* 
sits. 

A«sn,nfner  fh®e®  ptofomopf*  to  b®  fnet-s— and 
thov  orofrom  anthoritv  that  it  would  he  pro. 
BUr"Pfton  to  q-joctiop  —  f  roocop  (h-ie;  Wo 
pnw  kn«w  m-Rorethio  needed  element  nhou”ds 
and  «rboro  It,  ia  wantinp;  it,  ia  then  ploin  that 
the  phocph®t»e  will  p-odnop  rrtor®  *®ereflt  over 
tho  pa1’'  propp  than  on  thee®  Riahlenda  C»n 
thorp  h®  onv  rriataV®  In  tho  inforepoo  thot  thev 

F  honld  ho  eppll ed  «*-h®r®  thov  ®r®  deflp’ept  end 
not,  where  they  P  hound  J  T>r  foot  i«  ihntnn  this 
]  apd  where  eralrpip  chowath®v  are  deficient, 
thophocrhnfpoereof  co  little  value  that  hilt  lit¬ 
tle  ia  need,  while  ®n  th®  more aonthern  lend  the 

phoaphatoa  are  extepRiv®l  V  and  profitably 

used.  H“r®  ia  themienoe  on  the  op®  hand  and 
on  th®  other  th®  fact.  Tt  w®nld  bo  pew  to 
most  people  in  tH«  seoMon  that  thi«  more 
southern  laud  i«  th®  heat,  com  land:  mv  own 
ohcerva'  ion  tea®h®a  oxaotlv  th®  opposite.  It 
Jp  a  lopy  time  sin®®  the=e  observation1*  were 
mad®,  but  it  wordd  poem  that  whore  phos 
phates  are  ahiipdent,  they  would  be 
so  still.  It  certainly  soeprip  that  we  must 
learn  hv  repeated  and  c«refnl1v  conducted 
evporimenta  how  to  m»ke  the  soil  fer¬ 
tile  and  the  heat  means  to  Veep  it  ro.  The 
t:m°  may  ho  near  when  chemistry  will  give  us 
valuable  apri«+anoe  in  onr  efforts  to  learn  the 
important  facts  connected  with  thin  subject, 
but.  thus  far  ft  has  shed  only  a  glimmering 
light.  Th®  sc.ienMsts  of  both  hemispheres  are 
now  pursuing  tb®ir  investigations  with  a  z°al 
unknown  before  and  we  have  tpsfoo  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  shall  soon  have  new  light  on  the 
suhjeet.  A.  M.  Williams. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Iowa  Wants  No  Aid. 

Editor  Rural  NY. — Will  yon  kindly 
grant,  me  snare  in  your  excellent  journal  to 
say  that  Iowa  n®ad*  no  more  contributions  in 
Bid  of  tbo6®  who  suffered  by  the  tornado. 
Whi'e  we  ere  gratified  to  three  who  so  gener¬ 
ously  contributed  to  the  needs  of  the  nnfortn- 
nate.  onr  pelf-reepert  compels  ns  to  return  all 
benefactions  to  the  kind  donors. 

Therp  has  been  hnt  one  tornado  in  ‘he  State 
and  that  was  confined  to  a  small  district. 

•  Iowa  ip  a  large  and  rich  State  and  amply  ahle 
to  provide  for  the  unfortunate.  Our  crops 
are  good  and  opr  peorle  are  prosperous.  We 
are  sorry  that  the  newspaper*  of  the  country 
have  s'*  exaggerated  ntir  misfortune.  This 
region  is  no  more  llnhle  to  tornadoes  than 
other  rart«  of  fhe  country.  This  por'ion  of 
th®  SSst®  has  never  had  anything  of  the  kind 
and  thero  hnve  only  been  two  tornadoes  in  the 
State  within  40  re*»r»  [While  th®  records  of 
the  Signal  Service  thow  That,  cur  friend  is 
nearly  right  in  spying  that  Iowa  is  no  more 
Hahle  to  tornadoes  than  other  States,  he 
apoenrs  to  be  mistaken  In  the  statement  that 
there  have  been  only  two  trrpadors  in  the 
State  |n  4fi  rears.  According  to  the  Signal 
Service  OfTl’*®  Statist|cF<  epitomized  in  RURAL 
Of  Jiilv  22  page  488.  th®r®  wera  SI  tornadoes 
in  the  State  hetween  1854  and  1881 ;  hut  then 
in  the  same  period  there  bed  beep  RJ»  fn 
Qoorgla.  apd  154  in  Plinolc;  while  N®w  Yo»k 
had  85  batwoon  1«S1  and  1881  and  Kansas  63, 
between  18511  and  188|,  Eds  •]  have  a 

good  State,  a  good  soi’.  a  good  climate,  good 
water  and  a  good  society.  We  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  a  y ®rv  large  immigration  from  the 
East.,  and  those  returning  from  t.hpdrv  regions 
of  the  T°rriforie«.  but  thece  comers  are  of  the 
better  class  of  thos®  peeking  homes  and  we 
welcome  them  We  havehere.noar  railroads, 
schools  and  chnrches  at  from  six  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre,  on  easy  terms  of  payment  ns  good 
lands  as  there  are  in  the  world.  Many  new 
towns  and  cities  are  pprineirg  uo  on  every 
hand.  Travis  C.  Leggett. 

■ - t-M - 

The  test  of  Ripeness  In  Watermelons. 

Watermelon's  are  very  late  and  small.  So 
far  as  I  know  the  first  shipment  of  melons 
from  this  place  was  on  August  3d.  They  are 
wnlwilel  hsrs  at  two  an  l  four  cents  each 
the  latter  price  being  for  melons  weighing  13 
pounds  and  upwards.  These  are  contract 
prices,  and  hoi  1  for  about  three  “  cuttings.  ” 
AftJr  tis  sh'p  nt  its  it>>.  than  fis  “pitokei 
v*  generally  free  for  all  who  want  melons  to 


eat.  And  just,  here  let  m®  state  that  tbe 
pressing  of  melons  to  ascertain  their  rireness 
i«  a  bad  practice.  If  th©  melon  is  rip®  the 
flesh  is  bruised  and  soon  spoils,  and  if  ihe 
melon  is  green,  it  never  recovers  from  the  in- 
jnrv.  but  remains  tasteless  and  tough  at  the 
point  of  pressure.  The  tendril  at.  the  stem 
mav  be  Hvine  or  dead  but  it  does  not  indicate 
the  rineneR«  or  greenness  of  the  m®lon.bPcanse 
I  h»ve  ®een  It.  in  a  wet  season  perfectly  alive 
while  the  melon  was  overripe :  and  in  a  dry 
season  just  the  reverse.  “Thumping”  mu‘t 
b®  relied  upon  a«  the  simplest  mpt.hod  for  am¬ 
ateurs,  who  can  soon  learn  the  sound  of  a  ripe 
melon,  by  t.h”mpine  on  both  ripe  «nd  green 
on°R  A  ripe  watermelon  has  a  pecidisrlv  inde- 
scribohle  appearance  that  is  read  Mv  known  by 
tb®  practiced  eye.  snd  an  experienced  person 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  fail  to  select  all  the  ripe 
melons  by  eight  alone.  The  advantage  of  this 
is  obvious.  G.  H.  S. 

Tlorchester  Co..  Md. 

[The  interesting  crop  report  accompanying 
the  a  hove  is  rendered  out  of  date  by  the  inter¬ 
vening  Fair  No.  Eds.] 


was  badlv  damaged  bv  tbe  worms.  It  was 
not  thought  that,  the  wheat.  was  materially  in¬ 
jured  by  grazing,  and  yet  the  whole  lamb 
ciop  was  raised  on  wheat. 


Chestnuts  for  Profit  — On  several  oc¬ 
casions  the  Germantown  Telegraph  has  sug- 
suggested  the  growing  of  chpstnuts  upon 
soils  where  but  litt.leelse  will  grow,  as  a  means 
of  profit,  both  in  tbe  fruit  and  wood.  Tbe 
chestnut  Is  rapid  in  growth,  and  will  in  from 
eight  to  ten  x  ears  begin  to  bear  a  crop  of  nuts 
from  the  seed.  This  seed,  however,  should  he 
planted  as  soon  ns  the  fruit  is  ripe  and,  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  dry.  A  good  selection  of  the 
American  chestnut  is  the  best.  Our  ruts  are 
much  superior  in  quality  to  tbe  Spanish, 
French  or  Italian,  though  not  nearly  so  large. 
There  is  a'wavs  a  market  demand  for  the 
nnt.s  greater  than  the  supply,  or  any  supply 
likely  to  be  furnished.  Tbe  question  is  ore  of 
real  interest  in  every  section  where  scrub¬ 
land  is  abundant  end  timber  scarce;  or  as  a 
meaus  of  profit  with  reference  only  to  the 
fruit. 


Molea— Bermuda  Grans. 

T  FRFQUENTT.V  see  th®  question  8‘ked  In  the 
RURAL  how  to  keen  moles  out  of  gardens  and 
tmek  patches.  The  onlv  wav  I  ever  could 
keep  them  ont  was  to  catch  them,  and  I  have 
tried  all  the  remedies  T  have  seen  recommended, 
such  as  castor  beans,  etc,  etc.  Mv  wav  of 
catching  them  Is  to  tramp  tbe  ground  pretty 
bard  where  they  have  rooted  it  up  at  tbe  place 
where  they  enter  t.h®  garden.  I  find  out.,  by 
watching  frequ®ntly,  what  time  they  work 
in  the  day  and  always  taking  n  hoe  with  me, 
I  go  as  noiselessly  as  I  can,  as  they  are  very 
quick  to  hear  tbe  least  noise  and  will  turn 
back.  To  catch  them  one  must  dig  behind 
them  very  quickly  and  pull  out  earth  and 
mole  together.  I  have  kept  them  out  of  my 
garden  during  the  last  25  veers  in  this  way. 
I  caught  five  this  Spring.  The  ground 
should  alwavs  be  tramped  hard  some 
four  or  five  feat  from  where  they  enter  the 
garden  or  patch. 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as 
to  Bermuda  Grass  seeding.  I  send  you  a 
small  bunch  that  grows  and  matures  on  my 
place  every  year.  The  Southern  World  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  says  it  doesn’t  mature  here  but 
I  think  it  is  mistaken.  B.  T. 

[Examined  under  a  glass  there  seem  to  be 
some  true  seeds  among  them.  Eds.] 


CATALOGUES,  ETC., 


Circular  of  Scientific  Department  of  Rut. 
ger’s  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Merrill 
E.  Gates,  President. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Dairymen’s  Association,  held  at  She¬ 
boygan.  Wis  ,  Jan.  11-13, 1883.  Report  of  tbe 
proceedings,  annual  address  of  the  President 
ai.d  interesting  essays  relating  to  the  dairy 
interests.  Compiled  bv  D.  W.  Curtis,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co. 

The  Guernsey  Herd  Book,  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Guernsey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Vol.  1,  compiled  and  arranged 
bv  Theophile  De  Mouilpied,  Hon,  Secretary, 
Guernsey.  The  publication  of  this  work 
doubtless  indicates  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
tbe  cattle  owners  of  ihe  Island  of  Guernsey 
to  compete  with  their  neighbors  of  Jersey  for 
the  high  prices  obtained  for  Channel  Island 
cattle. 

• - M-* - 


Is  the  “  Lister”  an  Advantage  i — The 
last  quarterly  report  from  Kansas  is  noted 
bv  the  N.  Y.  World  as  questioning  whether 
the  lister  is  really  an  improvement  No  bet¬ 
ter  corn  can  be  raised  by  its  use  than  is 
rai-ed  where  the  ground  is  well  plowed 
aud  planted  with  a  horse  planter  with 
check-row  attachment.  In  very  wet  Springs 
there  are  many  objections  to  the  use  of 
the  lister.  Cora  planted  with  the  lifter 
last  Spring  is  not  as  good  as  that  planted 
with  a  planter.  The  heavy  rains  have 
done  much  damage  to  listed  corn,  tome 
fields  washed  out  entirely.  If  a  little  saving 
of  labor  is  effected  by  tbe  use  of  the  lister 
for  three  or  four  years,  damage  may  be  done 
the  fifth  year  by  heavy  rains  to  more  than 
overbalance  the  gain. 


The  Kansas  City  Live-Stock  Indicator  says 
that  a  Texas  farmer  by  turning  his  sheep  in 
his  wheat  in  the  Autumn,  and  allowing  them 
to  graze  during  the  Winter  and  Spring 
when  tbe  soil  was  in  condition  the  piece  of 
wheat  grazed  will  make  35  bushels  to  tbe 
acre,  and  it  would  have  made  more,  but  it 


Prof.  Ward  says,  in  the  Industrialist,  that 
a  Coolev  can  and  an  old  cider  barf  el  set  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  bv  the  side  of  the  well  do 
not  make  an  expensive  outfit;  but  with  these 
choice  butter  can  be  made  during  hot  weather, 
as  the  wri'er  personally  knows.  Every 
one  who  has  a  spring  or  well  with  the 
temperature  of  tho  water  from  50  deg.  to 
55  deg.  can  make  good  butter  during  tbe 
hottest  ^eatber,  by  deep  setting  in  water.  .  . 

.  .  There  can  never  be  any  advance  in  the 
butter  business  of  Kansas  until  the  practice 
of  deep  setting  of  tbe  milk  in  cool  water  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather  is  adopted. 


Experiments  in  Corn  Planting  —Dr. 
Stuitevant’s  Bulletin  No.  6.  is  before  us.  Tbe 
plat  which  was  intended  to  test  the  value  of 
the  butt  and  tip  kernels  as  used  for  seed  has 
done,  he  says,  well  and  promises  a  good  crop, 
but  at  date  there  are  no  appearances  of  the 
butt  and  tip  seed  being  either  better  or 
worse  than  the  seed  from  the  central  portion 
of  the  ear.  Tbe  plats  devoted  to  varieties 
show  at  date  striking  differences,  so  much  so 
as  to  suggest  the  strong  probability  that 
what  variety  we  grow,  even  of  kinds  that 
are  adapted  to  this  climate  and  locality,  must 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  crop  raised. 

. In  one  case  where  one  plat 

of  corn  received  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  1600 
pounds  to  the  acre  and  the  adjoining  plat  re¬ 
ceived  no  fertilizer  whatsoever,  the  firet 
three  rows  of  the  un manured  plat  adjoining 
the  fertilized  plat  approach  in  appearance 
those  of  the  manured  plat,  thus  indicating 
that  tbe  corn  roots  have  extended  at  least 
eleven  feet  in  their  successful  search  for  food. 
This  observation  of  Ihe  station  is  fully  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  tbe  Rukal’8  observations  which 
have  been  pressed  upon  our  readers  again  and 
again,  though  we  did  not  know  the  roots  ex¬ 
tended  much  further  than  from  row  to  row, 
the  rows  being  four  feet  apart.  Again  let  us 
ask,  whv  manure  corn  in  the  hill  or  drill  in¬ 
stead  of  broad  coast? 


WORTH  NOTING. 

Flockmastkks  with  good  flecks  are  mak- 
irg  good  use  of  their  opportunity  says  the 
Londonr  Live  Stock  Journal,  several  Amer¬ 
ican  buyers  attending  all  the  big  sales  and 
purchasing  the  best  lots  they  can  lay  hands 
on.  Short  horns.  Hereford*,  Black  and  Red 
Polls,  do  not  come  amiss  to  them,  and  now 
they  are  turning  their  attention  to  sheep. 
Hampshire  and  Oxford  Downs  seem  to  Le 
favorites,  although  Shropshire*,  South  Downs 

and  Lincolns  are  not  neglected . 

Original  descriptions  of  new  fruits  to 
guard  against  errors  should  always  be  made 
by  some  one  who  knows  thoroughly  all  the 
ebaraete*  Mice  of  the  various  fruits,  says  Mr. 
C.  M.  Huvey  in  the  Mass.  ELughman.  For 
the  w ant  of  t  his  knowledge  be  was  induced 
to  think  the  Manchester  Straw  berry  was  the 
same  as  tbe  Hovey.  But  when  tbe  fruit  was 
seen  it  bad  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  Hovey;  t»ut  was  precisely,  ho  says, 
like  the  Green  Prolific,  if  indeed,  there  is  any 

difference.  The  italics  are  ours . 

The  same  journal  reminds  its  leaders  that 
now  is  a  favorable  time  to  clean  out  old 
ditches  and  to  dig  wells-  How  often  is  the 
labor  of  digging  a  well  lost  by  doing  it  wl  en 
the  spriugs  are  high,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
go  deep  enough  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water 

in  a  season  of  drouth.... . . . 

A  California  corwpondent  i  f  tbe  Gar¬ 
dener^  Monthly  Fpeaks  highly  of  tbe  Peen-To 
or  Flat  Peach  of  China.  It  is  there  noted  for 

itsearliness  and  delicious  flavor . . 

Major  Frees  knowB  from  his  own  exper¬ 
ience  that  sole  will  cause  the  cabbage-worm 
to  disappear  by  sprinkling  it  upon  the  plants. 
He  advises  a  pint  of  salt  to  five  or  six  gallons 

of  water . . . 

Let  some  of  our  friends  try  sowing  oats 
with  wheat  on  a  small  plotaud  let  us  see  how 
much  it  ia  worth  “  as  a  mulch” . . . 


Instead  rf  ermriairinar  of  ibe  tborns 
amoue  the  ro«e®.  we  ehnnld  be  thankful  there 

are  roce«  amone  ihe  I  horns . 

Trk  editor  of  the  Gardeners’  Monthly  rec¬ 
ommends  ihe  Flat-riemmed  Pra  and  Ihe  Sheep 
Fescue  aa  grasses  best  ndnpVd  to  grow  under 
trees.  To  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  intro¬ 
ducing  it  to  tbeir  farm  lands.  C-eeping  Wheat 
might  be  recommended  for  su'h  places  and, 

we  think,  for  lawns  in  general . . . 

Tt  will  appear  in  dneHm°lb®t  the  Rural’s 
estimate  of  t.h®  Caroline  Raspheimv  is  not 
fsrastrav.  “Tt  i«  hv  far  the  best  of  the 
light-"olored  bind®,”  osvs  Mr.  Meehan, ....... 

He  also  a®vs  that,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  Fay 
tb«t  Fnv’s  Current  is  a  v®rv  good  variety.. . . 

$12,560!  Wh*t  a  som  with  which  to  di 
good.  Tbe  P®nn.  Agricultural  Pociet.v  ap¬ 
propriates  this  amonnt.  in  the  interests  of 
horse  racing  at  its  approaching  fair.  Shame  ! 


<-* 
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RURAL  SPFOIAL  REPORTS. 


Maine. 

Manchester.  Kennehoc  Co..  August,  31. — 
A  ppvere  drouth,  prevails  here.  Th®  grass 
lands  begin  to  look  browm.  Crons  falt®r  Po¬ 
tatoes  wi’l  vield  light.  Corn  not  vst  much  in¬ 
jured  on  Hie  prevailing  stony  land.  Grains 
have  done  well.  Brooks  and  springs  failing 
one  after  another  and  som®  wells  are  dry, 
but  the  dron *h  ha«  not  reached  a  stage  so  se¬ 
vere  as  in  1880.  An  insect  is  destroving  the 
hackmatacks  here  and  in  most  parts  of  ihe 
Sta*e.  Tt  appears  to  lie  a  species  of  sawflv, 
of  which  th®  dull,  light-greenish  larva  eats 
the  greenish  leaves,  beginning  at  tbe  top  of 
tbe  tree  and  working  dnwpwBrd«,  and  in  Au¬ 
gust  constructing  a  tough,  leathery  cocoon  in 
the  grass  roots.  In  some  sections  the  pests 
have  been  working  for  three  •  uccesslve  sea 
sons,  and  there  the  hackmatacks  are  b‘  ginning 
to  die.  c.  G.  a. 

New  York. 

Fterling  Station.  Cayuga  Co.,  August  35. 
— The  drouth  here  is  not  so  serious  as  it  was 
last  year,  yet  it  has  been  severe  enough  to 
cause  considerable  loss.  ®s  corn,  onions  and 
potatoes  have  been  much  injured  by  th»  dry 
wenther.  and  will  yield  hut ‘inall  crops.  Small 
fruits  of  all  sorts  have  been  short,  but  the 
near  trees  are  full;  not  a  peach  to  be  seen. 
We  hear  considerable  complaint  of  apples  fall¬ 
ing  off.  but  our  own  orchard*  give  promi-te  of 
a  fair  crop  of  excellent  quality.  Pastures  are 
pretty  well  dried  up.  an  1  farmers  who  have 
not  had  foresight  to  provide  fodder  corn,  soon 
notice  a  shrinkage  in  dairy  profits,  a.  d.  B 

Riverhead,  Suff.-lk  C*\,  8»pt.  6. — I  And 
the  Rural  a  very  valuable  papu\  I  think 
tbe  reports  of  crops  from  all  parts  of  the 
States  of  great  value  to  the  farmers.  Straw 
berrips,  caulifl  .wers  at  d  potatoes  are  three  of 
the  prim  ipsl  crops  roi-ed  for  market  in  this 
county.  Potatoes  are  a  poor  crop.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  are  looking  well  now,  we  commence 
to  ship  the  last  of  Septeufler.  Strawb®rr'ea 
only  half  a  crop;  hrougbt  good  prices.  Slurp- 
less  was  very  productive  with  some,  and 
brought  from  15?.  to  30  s.  per  quart  in  Boston; 
B.dwell  is  doing  well;  very  productive  and 
hardy  so  far.  Crescent  Seedling  »«  our  must 
popular  variety,  bringing  from  three  to  five 
cents  more  per  quart  in  Boston  than  tbe  Wil¬ 
son.  Wilson’s  A. bray  is  a  failure,  blighting 
very  badly.  E.  c.  m. 

Oregon. 

Marshfield,  Cotk  Co..  Oregon.  Sept.  2  — 
This  is  ihe  finest  daily  country  7  have  ever 
seen— neithfr  too  hot  i  or  too  cold.  Grass 
grows  nearly  all  ihe  year  round;  meadows 
have  to  be  pastured  until  quite  late  to  keep 
ih®  grass  from  growing  troh®avy.  Clover 
does  not  give  horses  ihe  “slobbers”  heie,  nor 
does  it  cause  boven  in  cows. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Cherokee  Nation.  Indian  Terrlto  y. 

Fort  Gibson,  Sept.  2. — I  planted  my  Heavy 
Dent  ooru  the  5Hi  of  April;  when  shelled,  the 
grain  weighed  lbs. ;  the  cobs,  above  12 
1>8.  The  hight  ot  the  stalk  averaged  nine 
feet.  o.  B. 

Wisconsin. 

Plover,  Portage  Co  ,  S-pt.  I. — I  gave  my 
Rural  seeds  the  very  best  of  garden  culture, 
and  the  wheat  tillered  splendidly,  but  never 
produced  a  grain  The  Rural  Flint  Corn  has 
grown  to  a  very  wonderful  size  1  feired  we 
should  not  get  au  ear.  the  season  has  been  so 
backward.  At  present  am  more  hopeful; 
for  fields  of  corn  that  three  weeks  ago  were 
not  expected  to  give  one  teuth  of  a  crop,  are 
now  so  forward  chat  by  tbe  l0;h  or  15th  of 
September  they  will  be  all  ready  to  cut  up  and 
give  a  graul  yield.  Thousand!  of  hills  have 
from  three  to  seven  good  ears  now,  and  they 
are  tipping  out  finely,  and  soma  are  beginning 
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to  glaze.  This  statement  is  a  fair  representa¬ 
tion  of  nearly  every  field  in  this  section.  A 
gentleman,,  a  few  days  ago,  said  that  in  com¬ 
ine  nearly  40  miles  to  my  residence  ha  saw 
only  one  poor  piece  of  com.  Wheat  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  a  fair  yield.  Oats  sre  gen¬ 
erally  very  good  and  heavy.  Rye  is  of  fine 
quality,  lu  vtry  many  of  the  heads  have  but 
a  few  kermis,  so  the  yield  is  light.  C.  8. 


<Tl)c  (Querist 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


fKv*r’'querv  inns*  be  accompanied  by  the  tame 
ana  address  if  the  writer  Insure  attention.} 


NEBRASKA  OR  FLORIDA  FOR  WEAKLINGS  ? 

“Subscriber",  Utica,  N.  Y.  Generally 
speaking  which  would  be  the  safer  and  better 
for  a  man  who  cares  more  for  m  iking  a  pleas¬ 
ant  rural  home  than  for  making  money  and 
who  has  a  tendency  tolling  disease  and  who  is 
not  much  accustomed  to  hard  1  bor,  to  try  gen¬ 
eral  farming  ou  the  R  R.  of  N-b. ,  or  to  try 
gardening  and  small  fruit  growing  in  Orange 
C>.,  Eli?  Agd  32;  was  bred  ouafarm;  has 
$1000  capital. 

Axu — It  i>  neither  easy  nor  pleasant  to 
answer  questions  of  this  kind,  however  great 
the  Interest  felt  in  the  inqirrer,  so  very  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  m'.n,  and  the 
chance  of  his  settling  ou  good  land  in  a  good 
location  and  among  good  neighbors.  ‘‘Gen¬ 
erally  speakir  g"  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  climate  of  Nebraska  is  less  favorable 
than  that  of  Florida  to  people  inclined  to  con¬ 
sumption.  The  wo- k,  too,  in  “general farm 
ing”  in  Nebraska  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  fron¬ 
tier  States  end  Territories  is  v  r.  hard  and 
attbe  outset  comforts  would  be  thought  very 
few  in  number  ani  pior  in  q  tality  hy  one 
brought  upas  our  fii-n  1  appear* to  have  been 
and  who  has  only  $1,000  with  which  to  “be¬ 
gin  < he  world";  ant  in  the  severe  Winters 
“comforts’’  are  needed  there  by  one  in  “  deli¬ 
cate”  health.  R  >bu*t  health,  energy  and  an 
aptitude  for  bard  work  combined  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  fir  enduring  hardships  manfully  at 
the  outset  are  the  requisites  not  only  for 
brilliant  success  bur.  even  for  gaining  a  fair 
livelihood  in  all  our  frontier  S  ates  and  Ter¬ 
ritories.  With  a  disposition  naturally  ener¬ 
getic.  however,  pjople  “  incliued  to  lung  dis 
eases”  have  done  well  in  stO'“k  rai-ing  on  the 
high,  dry  ranges  of  Colorad  \  som*  parts  of 
Wyoming  ani  i  t  Oregon;  but  for  such  per¬ 
sons  we  fear  the  labor  of  “general  farming" 
would  tie  rather  too  hard  even  in  any  of  these 
places,  especi.lly  if  they  have  been  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  F  >r  the  right  sort  of  man.  how¬ 
ever,  we  think  Nebraska  offers  mure  oppor¬ 
tunities  f  >r  success  in  life  than  are  to  he  found 
in  Florida.  The  same  qualifications  that  woul  1 
lie  likely  to  win  succ*s*  in  the  Wes'ern  States 
would  be  about  equally  durable  in  tb*>  Lind 
Of  Flowers;  » ut  the  latter  is  more  likely  to 
prove  a  satisfactory  abode  to  the  “weak¬ 
lings"  of  society,  who  are  not  very  amb  tious 
of  accumulating  wealth.  Owu  g  to  the  gen¬ 
ial  climate,  few  ar’ifi  -Ul  “comforts"  are 
needed,  and  these  few  are  of  a  kind  that  cost 
little.  After  several  years’  experience  of 
Florida,  and  considerable  acquaintance  with 
every  other  S  ate  in  the  Union,  the  writer 
know*  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  a 
livelihood,  can  be  secured  more  easily  and 
pleasantly  than  in  Florida,  by  one  who  is  con¬ 
tent  wi>  b  a  livelihood. 

SCALE  OF  POINTS  FOR  DUTCH  CATTLE. 

F.  K .  M  ,  Watertown,  N.  Y,:  What  is  the 
scale  of  points  tor  Holstein  cattle  ? 

Ans. — Fur  “Holsteiu”  caitle  no  scale  of 
points  has  yet.  been  ad<  pted  but  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  drsf ,  one,  and  tLis  will 
repot  at  the  next  am  utl  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Breeders  of  Thoiongbbred  Hul 
stein  Cattle.  The  following  is  the  ”S  ale  of 
Poinis”  for  Dutoh-Frietdnn  Cattle,  whica  are 
substantially  identical  with  those  generally 
known  as  “  Hulsteins": 

BULL. 

1  H"a<1  c  mpar8tlvely  flue . .  4 

2  Foieh-sd  mode  ste  >  dishlnic .  2 

&.  Face  fine  y  lapermg  to  a  m  *d>  rateiywide  muzzle  2 

t  F.<  es  men  tin  di  rme'y  Urge  -•  ..  . 2 

5.  Ho  nsU'O  t  fine,  l  e  lining  f- rvard,  .  8 

fi  Neck  line  m  l>u*  hm  ».  well  set  in  the  shoulders  6 
T  sn  ul  e  8  low  Proud  and  t  ick..  . . 5 

8  rhcsi  low.  round  mol  tub .  5 

9  Oops  IU  I  >»*"l  •  vnl  wii n  shnul  eis  .  .  5 

10  Clu  e -trulghl.  not  rising  ubuve  the  nhoulder 

blades. . .  . .  . .  6 

11  B-nrel  roni  d  well  r  bbed  up  l  •  the  blps .  5 

12  1*  lu  iind  bii  *  trilinri  aim  lull........  .  .. •■•••■  5 

IS  Knmi>  M  Hi,  b  •  U'l  nd  level  ,  .  ' 

14  obi  1.  at  ibi'  point  hi  bind  full .  5 

IV  Quai  tern  b-ns  and  m might,  wide  at  tbe  stifle..  8 
111  Flank  ueep  and  fu  l  ...  8 

1?  Legs  ho  it  nt'aighi  and  c  imptratlv  ly  fln-*....  4 
IS.  rail  lil  h  Mt  U*  M-un  g  laparing  fliiely  tu  nwtcb  a 
19.  H  indi  ng  nor i  aud  nu  ll  w  .skin  nr  derateb  thin  8 
Jll  Hot r  lino  »<>fi  and iilont-y  . ...  . 8 

21.  Escuti  Ueon  let  eiHM*  St  Order  C<  vered  with 

flue  noft  hair  and  dninlMlff  of  yellowish  or 

mu' keen  color.  I  high  ovals .  ..  12 

22.  Color  evenly  variegated . 8 

Perfection . FO 

milch  cow. 

l.  vead  comparatively  fine . 2 

2  F.  reher  d  nrodt  r  tel j  dPhlng..  1 

8  Fa  e  moder  leb  long  tape  mrg  to  a  wl  le  muzzle  2 

4.  Lyes  ml"',  m  derateiy  large . 1 

3.  Jio  ns  short.  One,  lncimlug  Inward  t.uu  slightly 

downward....... . . . 8 


6.  Neck  line  at  the  throat  and  well  get  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders . .  4 

7  Short l.lers 'ow  and  mod-rately  thl  k .  S 

R  C'he-t  l"w  roun  i  and  ra  derateiy  full  .  4 

9  Crops  tu  1  and  level  w  |  h  thp  sh  ub'ers .  4 

40.  t  hi  e  not  rMng above  lire  h boubler  blades,  In¬ 
clining  iipwnr  «  »o  th*  fail  swtt  s'ritlgh  ....  8 

H  Barrel  r.  urd,  enlarging  towards  n  e  h  pa . .  4 

12,  I/dn  aud  hip*  broa"  and  fii'l  . .  ■< 

18  Rum  high,  broad  an  1  level, with  roomv  pelvis  7 
it.  Whirl,  at  this  point  broad  h'ghat'd  ru'l  ....  3 
15.  Ouar  cm  long,  «' might.  mod  rately  developed 

ilnwiiw  rd.  wide  at  the  *i  Ifle. . . .  3 

lfi  Fleuk  deep  and  full  . .  2 

17.  Legs  <*>  rt.  st might,  flne-b  ued . .  4 

18.  Tati  high  a  tig  getting,  tapering  finely  to  the 

MWlteh  . 2 

19  H b'irl'1  UK  soft  ftfldm  How,  akin  moderately  tbln  8 

20  11  nlr  line,  soft  nnd  ah  8=y . ..  2 

21  I'd  h*r  ••*»  mein  a  with  even  quarters .  10 

22.  Milk  veins  large,  crooked,  rurtnlog  well  for¬ 

ward  branched  . , .  8 

23.  Te*tg  Bet  wlfl.*  »p  r',  of  convenient  size,  black 

or  olsek  and  «  bite .  . .  2 

24.  E-cutehe  n  t<t  class  l  t  order,  covered  with 

fine  s  'fr  hai  ,  "andrulY  yellowish  or  nanseen 

In  color  ihltrh  '-vitls .  12 

25.  C'ol  r  evenly  variegated . . . 

Perfo~tlo-> .  . 10JJ 

with  a  youoK  female,  not  developed  In  udder  ai  d 
ml  k  veins,  21  and  22  are  left  out;  perfection,  87 
j  o'nts. 

SPENT  HOPS  AND  NIGHT  SOIL  AS  FERTILIZERS. 

M.  W.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  What  is  the 
value  of  the  refuse  hops  from  breweries  com¬ 
pared  with  horse  manure,  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses?  2.  Is  night  soil  as  v-luab'eon  a  garden 
spot  as  well- rotted  horse  manur  1 
Axs.— 1,  Speot  hops  are  highly  valued  by 
the  market  gardeneis  and  are  considered, worth 
more  than  the  best  horse  manure.  By  analy¬ 
sis  they  compare  as  f  ‘Hows: 

Composition  (per  ton)  of 

Spent  hops  Horse  manure. 
Nitrogen  23ft  lit'. 

Ash  7 'ft  6on>. 

Potash  3  0JJh  101b. 

chosphorlc  acid  8  4ft  4ft. 

The  potash  of  the  fresh  hops  is  largely 
washed  out  of  them  in  the  processof  brewing; 
the  a*b  of  fre«h  hops  is  rich  in  potash,  con¬ 
taining  373<  per  cent  of  it;  but  this  is  nearly 
all  lost  iu  the  steeping  and  boiling  to  which 
thev  are  subj  etei.  Tiny  are  worth  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  lime  manure,  however, 
and  when  well  rotted  mtkea  valaib'e  manure, 
being  free  from  weeds  and  so  fine  as  to  become 
very  evenly  mixe  i  with  the  soil  by  b  irrowing. 

2,  Night  s>il  when  free  from  waste  matters, 
is  about  twice  as  ri  -h  in  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  only  half  as  rich  in  potash, 
as  horse  manure.  It  has  then  one  advantage 
however,  as  the  spent  hops.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  valuables  fertilizer  as  some  persons  believe, 
who  have  the  itnoression  that  it  is  nearly 
equal  to  guano.  Oi  the  contrary,  in  its  u-ual 
con  lition  it  it  rarely  worth  any  more  than 
common  yard  manure;  but  even  at  that  value 
it  should  not  be  neglected. 

SOWING  CLOVER. 

II  E.  P.,  Auburn,  N.  Y,—lt  I  should  sow 
clover  alone  in  the  Spiing.  how  n  uch  of  a 
crop  would  I  get  in  the  S  immer  compared 
with  what  I  would  get  a  year  from  that  time 
if  I  bad  sown  clover  with  grain  1 
A  NS.  — Clover  is  a  biennial  plant,  if  not  a 
short-lived  perennial,  as  some  liotanists  be¬ 
lieve.  Therefore  it  cannot  reaeh  its  full  de¬ 
velopment— fbat  is,  its  period  cf  fruit  or 
seeling  —  until  the  secoud  year.  Its  first 
growi h  is  slow,  and  the  young  plant,  very 
sle  derly  roe'ed  and  tender,  is  billed  by  frost 
or  by  a  few  days  of  d»y,  hot  we»tber  soon 
after  sowing.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is 
sown  with  grain  in  the  Spring,  and  when  so 
sown  on  good  soil  it  covers  tbe  ground  well  in 
the  Fall  and  aff  mis  fair  pasture.  When 
sown  alone  in  the  Spring,  and  the  weather  is 
favorable  to  its  growth,  so  that  it  gets  no 
check,  and  the  soil  is  rich,  it  will  afford  a  cut 
ting  of  two  or  more  tons  of  bay  per  acre  in 
Julj,  and  a  second  cutting  the  next  season 
equal  lo  or  better  ihan  this.  But  this  i*  rarely 
done  In  an  experience  of  25  years  the  writer 
has  known  of  such  a  cai-e  but  once,  but  many 
cases  where  tbe  sole  sowing  failed  a'togetber. 
A  very  good  catch  is  of  en  got  by  sowing 
clover  early  in  August  with  turnips.  But  the 
weather  is  the  largest  element  io  the  question 
of  success  or  failure,  and  this  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  considering  the  time  and 
manner  of  sowing. 

MALIGNANT  ANTHRAX  IN  A  COLT. 

R.  M.  M.,  Rush' ill?,  Jll  —What  ailed  my 
two-and-a  half  year-old  colt?  Here  are  the 
symptoms;  At  fi  st  his  right  shoulder  was  so 
Line  that  he  could  not  use  it  at  all ;  but  there 
was  no  swelling.  Next  morning  ihat  shoulder 
was  apparently  as  sound  as  the  other,  tut  the 
animal  was  stiff  all  ever,  and  the  right  hfnd 
hock  was  bidly  swollen.  The  third  day  it 
would  walk  all  the  time  and  try  to  clinch  on 
over  a  frnce  or  any  other  ol  j  -ct,  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  moaning,  and  setm  ng  to  have 
lost  all  intelligence.  It  died  on  the  seventh 
day. 

Ans  — The  disease  was  malignant  anthrax, 
with  ex  ernal  effusions— outward  swell  ngs 
which  appear  and  disappear  sud  reappear  in 
other  parts.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  blood  pro¬ 
duced  by  contagion  from  diseased  animals — 
cholera  hogs  or  poultry— or  from  their  drop¬ 
pings  or  secretions,  or  by  malarial  influences 
from  undrained  soil;  frtni  hot,  dry  weather, 
or  from  damp  and  fetii  exhalations  from  the 
soil  When  not  pioperly  and  immediately 
treated,  it  is  quickly  fatal,  being  closely  akin 
to  bog  cholera— so  called.  The  treatment 


should  consist  of  an  active  do«e  of  sabs  for  a 
colt  like  this — four  ounces  of  Epsom  oi  G1  mber 
salts;  and  afterwards  a  dram  of  hyposulphite 
of  s'  da  once  a  day.  The  swollen  parts  may 
be  bathed  with  camphorated  spirits. 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  SORREL. 

A.  B.,  Pentwater,  Mich,,  desires  to  know 
how  to  destroy  sorrel. 

Ans.  — It  has  bee-  said  that  sorrel  is  the  re 
suit  of  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  tbe 
acid  in  the  soil,  and  the  uce  of  lime  to 
sweeten  the  soil  has  been  recommended. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  not  be  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  statement,  first,  because  the  acid 
of  plants  comeB,  not  fiom  the  soil,  but  from 
the  atmosphere,  and,  second,  became  sorrel 
has  been  known  to  grow  near  old-lime  kilns 
and  asb  heaps.  If  a  liberal  supply  of  Jime  or 
ashes  be  scattered  over  a  fi"ld  where  sorrel  i« 
growing  it  may  destrov  it;  1  ufc  it  is  owirg  to 
the  renewed  vigor  of  growth  imparted  to  the 
clover  or  meadow*  grasses,  1  bus  enab'ing  them 
to  reduce  the  sorrel  to  its  normal  condition 
of  subjection.  Sorrel  is  rn  st  abundant  wliere 
grass  has  been  wiuter  killed,  or  where  tbe 
the  soil  has  h«.eome  exhausted  by  continual 
pasturage  We  should  recommend  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime  or  ashes,  and  if  this  does  not 
give  the  weakened  clover  and  grass  roots  suf¬ 
fice  nt  strength  to  overcome  the  growth  of 
sorrel,  a  top-dressing  of  fine  stable  manure 
would  be  advisable.  Tbe  grass  roots  or  seeds, 
however,  must  be  there,  else  the  applications 
wiil  be  of  little  avail. 

DISHORNING  A  CALF. 

“Subscriber,"  Va. — How  shall  I  make  and 
keep  my  four- months-old  Jersej  bull  calf 
hornless. 

Ans  — It  should  have  been  done  when  the 
horn*  first  appeared  on  the  surface.  The  but¬ 
ton  is  then  sliced  off  with  a  sharp  ki.ife  and 
touched  with  a  very  hot- iron;  the  hotter  it 
is  the  less  pain  is  o''ca*ioned ;  a  white-hot  iron 
destroys  sensibility  on  the  instant  of  touch 
Now  the  same  operation  must  ^e  performed, 
but  it  m«y  need  to  be  repeated,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  cauteriz itinn,  which  destroys  the  horn 
cells  and  prevents  further  growth. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  B. ,  St.  Catherine's  Canada,  I  tried  a 
part  of  the  different  varieties  of  wheat  sent 
out  by  »he  Rural  in  its  last  Free  Seed  Di  - 
tiibution  as  Spring  wfipat;  but  not  a  head 
was  formed.  N  >w  if  we  sow  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  as  a  Spring  wheat,  1  feel 
enfi  lent  the  outcome  will  be  similar.  If  we 
coul  t  get  it  now  bo  as  to  be  able  to  sow  it  as 
a  Fall  wheat,  we  could  save  a  year. 

Ans. — Tbe  kinds  of  wheat  sent  out  in  the 
Rural’s  Last  Di  rnbution  were  known  to  b® 
Wiuter  kinds.  We  n  erely  suggested  that 
they  be  tried  as  Spring  wheats  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  Tbe  Black-bearded  Centennial  isknown 
to  havedone  wpll  iu  many  parts  of  tne  coun¬ 
try  both  as  a  Spring  and  Winter  hind  We 
cannot  send  out  the  wheat  before  we  have  it 
to  s-end. 

H.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y — Would  it  injure  a 
three-year-old  mare  to  raise  a  colt  from  her 
before  she  has  been  broken? 

Ans  — No.  For  the  sake  of  securing  de¬ 
sirable  offspting,  however,  it  is  found  advisa 
ble  that  when  the  dam  is  immature — which 
she  will  be  until  her  dentition  is  completed 
whe  about  five  ye ^rs  old — the  sire  si  nuld  b* 
at  least  «igbt  or  trn  y'psrs  old;  for  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parents  should  be  of  mature  age. 
If  brth  are  very  young  or  very  o’d,  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  generally  small  and  weakly.  There 
are  many  who  say  that  a  mare  should  be  six 
years  old  before  she  is  used  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  but  some  of  the  most  successful  horses 
on  the  race  cou r*e,  trotting- trsck  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  have  heen.bied  from  mares 
from  three  to  five  years  old,  but  in  all  such 
cases  the  sire  was  aged. 

C  FI.  H  Millington.  Del—  1  If  a  two  horse 
cultivator  has  ever  been  used  on  the  Rural 
Experiment  Ground*,  how  did  it  work?  2  H-*s 
a  sulky  plow  been  used  there?  or,  3,  a  broad¬ 
cast  manure  spreader 

Ans. — 1,  Yes.  We  have  med  it  in  corn. 
Several  of  our  farmers  never  use  a  hoe  in 
com  The  cultivator  is  used  both  ways  and 
can  be  set  to  hill  up  as  much  as  needed.  We 
prefer  flit  cultivation  ami  u-e  at  present  the 
spring-tot  th  wheel  harrow  and  cultivator 
with  which  we  are  much  pleased.  2.  No.  3. 
No.  We  have  seen  Kamo’s  only. 

J  y.  M.,  Lincoln,  hi'l.— What  ails  my 
Concord  Grapevines?  The  growing  vines 
are  dark-colored  and  rough;  tbe  fruit  Is  small 
and  speckled  or  knotty;  the  leaves  curl  up 
and  partially  die.  A  few  tolerably  laige 
yellowish  beetles  are  found  on  them,  what  are 
they  ? 

Ans — Tt  is  mildew,  no  doubt.  We  have  yet 
to  see  the  vine  Ihe  present  season  that  shows 
no  signs  of  mildew.  The  specks  ou  the  grapes 
are  grape  rot  perhaps.  We  cannot  say 
what  tbe  beetles  are  without  specimens  or  a 
j  drawing. 

[  T.  H  ,  Ottawa,  III.— How  far  apart  should 
Norway  apruoea  be  planted  for  a  hedge? 


Ans. — To  produce  an  effective  sh<  Rer  or 
hedge  in  the  shortest  ivriod,  tbe  p blits  should 
bt  set  from  four  to  six  feet  apart  in  the  row 
or  line,  ar.d  be  allowed  to  grow  nndi-turbed, 
so  far  as  pruning  is  concerned,  until  tbe  lead¬ 
ing  or  top  shoot  reacies  tbe  required  bight. 
Th.m  by  merely  trimn  ing  the  top.  *'>  as  to 
keep  it  at  Ibis  flight,  the  side  branches  will 
spread  and  Interlace,  formi-  ga  very  iflLctive 
and  handsome  screen  or  hedge. 

II,  E.  P  Auburn,  N  Y  — Would  coal 
ashes  be  beneficial  to  clay  soil?  I’  so,  of  Low 
much  benefit  in  comparison  wiili  baruyaid 
manure? 

Ans. — Many  say  that  coal  ashes  would  be 
beneficial  on  such  soils  on  account  of  their 
mechanical  effect  in  rendering  them  loose; 
but  from  our  own  experience  we  doubt  that 
coal  ashes  wil  benefit  clay  soils  Coal 
ashes  cannot  be  compared  to  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure.  They  have  very  little,  if  any,  fertil¬ 
izing  properties  Ocher  an  -wers  later. 

M.  S ,  D.,  3Jason,  IU.,  asks:  1,  how  onions 
can  be  kept  well  lhn  ugh  Winter;  2.  if  one 
hard  fte*ze  ppoi  s  onions  or  whether  if.  is  the 
freezing  8ni  thawing;  3,  what  is  the  legal 
weight  per  bu-hel,  of  oi  i  >nt? 

Ans — 1.  Store  them  in  any  dry  place,  as 
on  the  barn  floor;  no  dampness  *-h  uld 
reach  them;  2  It  will  do  onions  no  harm 
to  freeze  baid  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  thaw  out;  alternate  fret  zing  and  thawing 
injures  them.  3  In  your  S*.ate  57  pounds. 

J.  L,  East  Biidgeirater,  Mass.,  where 
can  B  ack  hearded  Centennial  wheat  be 
bought  in  quiutity  ? 

Ans.— We  havertc^ived  very  many  ques¬ 
tions  liketheabove.  We  do  not  know  atpres- 
enc.  Should  judt  e  that  it  w  ill  las  <  ffered  in 
small  quantities  by  all  seed-men  who  can  get 
it.  Simples  wh'ch  we  haves-  en  show  that  it 
is  badly  mixed  with  G  Idea  Giaius  and  other 
kinds. 

P.  L.  N..  Lanesbom.  Pa.  The  catalpT 
seed  sent  me  bv  the  KURsL  last  Spring  w,  re 
olanttd  in  a  h  »t,  and  *ome  of  them  have 
grown  finely.  H  >w  should  they  be  managed 
this  Fall— sV  uld  they  be  sst  out  permanently 
or  Lie  kept  in  the  hou.-e  ? 

ANS.— It  might  be  s  fer  to  keep  them  in  the 
house  until  next  Spring. 

Wm  G.  Marshall,  H  isconsin.— It  is  nc 
unusual  fi  r  D<-nt (  orn  to  eucker.  The  Mag¬ 
num  Bo<  uui  Forato  is  au  in'ei  mediate  kind. 
We  piesume  you  refer  to  the  An  erican 
variely  by  tbar  name.  There  is  also  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Magnum  Bouutu. 

T.  Fi  II.,  Moorescille,  Ind  ,  sends  plant  for 
name. 

Ans  — Itseemstobea  G  dden  rod  Solidagr), 
but  we  cannot  identify  it  positively  without 
blooms. 

S.  E.  A.,  Glenwood,  N.  Y.,  ask«  for  like¬ 
nesses  and  brief  information  of  Lincoln  and 
Oxford  Down  sheep. 

Ans.— See  “Sheep  Husbandry”  Depart¬ 
ment. 

IF  P.,  J  etaluma.  Cal.:  asks  for  1  foirni- 
tion  «b  ut  tt.e  planting  ot  basket  willow. 

Ans>  — Full  information  is  given  in  an  article 
under  “Arboricullur 

F.  K  M.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  T  wis-h  to  in 
quire  through  >  our  pap*r  for  informal  ion  in 
regard  to  which  is  the  most  valuable  Fall 
wheat  with  regard  to  haidiuesB,  y  i  lu,  quality 
freedom  from  smut  and  rust. 

Ans  — Ch«nip'on  An  ber  fills  the  requisi¬ 
tions  as  well  as  any  we  thmb  of, 

E  F.,  Joy,  N.  Y. — Where  can  I  precure  a 
good  Cbe.'hire  txiaj  ? 

Ans. — From  E.  W  Davis,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Several  Subscribers  atk  *b.  ti  er  we  could 
not  make  a  change  in  the  d  .te  of  send  ug  <  ut 
the  Black  b'trded  Centennial  wheat  of  our 
next  F.  S  1).,  a*,  judg  ng  from  ih>ir  expe¬ 
rience  with  Ihe  wheats  of  our  la-t  Distrit  u- 
tion,  they  do  not  think  it  can  be  eu<  ce>->  fully 
grown  as  a  Spring  wheat,  aud  they  wish  to 
try  it  as  soon  as  pn*  i  de  by  towmg  it  as  a 
Winter  w  heat  this  Fall 
Axs  —  We  are  always  delighted  to  sati-fy 
all  reasonatde  demand*  of  our  friends;  and 
they  will  not  expret  us  to  ea  isfy  any  un¬ 
reasonable  ones  Now  we  really  cannot  send 
out  tl  is  wheat  in  time  for  sowing  this  Fall, 
for  quite  a  large  number  <  f  very  excellent 
reasons,  but  to  save  space  we  shall  only 
tnen’ion  one  at  present — we  ehailnot  have  the 
w  heat  ourselves  in  lime. 


Communications  Rkceived  foe  the  week  Ending 
8ATVRDAY  Sept  16  IRS2. 

E.  E.  R  S.— R.  F.  J  -C  G  —  R  A.  W  -M-u.  F.  F  N. 
thank  you — - .  C  T. — W.  J  C.— *'Cl*  m  Ati  (l'  H  T.  H 
H  .  M  D.-M.  W  -E  W.-C.  C  R  -  F  K  P  -J  A  F 
— F  D  c.- 8.  A  W.-C  E  P.,  thank*— 1>.  I.  H-A  R 
A.— J.  T.  J.-C.  H.M  D-W  G  M.-I  I  •(>.(.  1  ■  O 
whem  receP  •  d,  H  ai  ke-  E.  E.  B!  -  C.  A  G  -  B  B  .  R 
—A.  G.  A  -X.  A.  VC.—  S.  S  -R.  I.  I  -A  B->.  I.  H  — 
C  C. — “Sn’  scrlhcr**'-  vc  B.— W.  B.  H  -  A  W*— >  F 
P_W  H.  C.-P.  B.-J  C  S— L.  A  L.  ihii.lo-J  E  8 
— J  T.  L.,  thanks— W.  U.  C.—W,  V  .  W 1*.  i~  L.— J 
h.  -O.  E  P.  Uuu-k*. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPT.  33,  1882. 


We  have  an  ear  of  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  15j  inches  long.  Who  will 
send  us  a  longer  ear?  Going  at  151! 
Who  will  say  16? 


We  have  just  taken  a  little  run  through 
our  held  of  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint. 
This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  corn,  as 
must  soon  appear.  We  pulled  three  ears 
which  averaged  151  inches  in  length! 
They  are,  of  course,  eight-rowed.  The 
kernels  are  very  broad  and  wide,  though 
never  deep,  averaging  62  to  the  row.  If 
any  of  our  friends  find  ears  an  inch  or 
more  longer  than  the  above  we  shall  feel 
grateful  if  they  will  inform  us. 

Dr.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  England, 
in  a  private  note,  under  date  of  Aug.  20, 
says:  “I  have  just  cut  my  Winter  oats — a 
magnificent  crop,  the  straw  over  six  feet 
high.”  Again  he  says:  “All  the  crops 
are  good,  except  wheat.  The  straw  is 
enormous,  but  the  yield  will  not  be  good 
— possibly  an  average;  but  this  I  cannot 
tell  until  I  begin  to  thrash.  Anyhow  we 
shall  want  15  to  16  million  quarters  from 
somewhere.  The  country  was  never  more 
bare  of  old  English-grown  wheat  than  it 
is  at  present. " 


after  oil  to  the  value  of  about  $1,750,000 
has  been  expressed ;  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  used  as  fertilizers  just  as 
they  are  caught,  a  single  fish  of  common 
size  being  considered  equal  in  richness  to 
a  shovelful  of  barnyard  manure;  and  the 
“scrap,”  or  refuse,  enters  largely  into 
the  manufacture  of  many  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  The  fishery  has  lately 
been  prosecuted  so  vigorously  that  the 
number  of  menhaden  that  visit  our  shores 
is  growing  seriously  less  every  year,  and 
accordingly  the  food  fishes  that  prey  upon 
the  menhaden — which  are  too  oily  to  be 
palatable — are  also,  it  is  said,  becoming 
scarcer  every  year.  Moreover,  large 
numbers  of  the  latter  are  caught  in  the 
seines  with  the  menhaden  and  are  taken 
to  the  factories  to  be  used  as  fertilizers, 
instead  of  to  the  market  to  be  used  as 
food.  In  one  case  ten  tons  of  fine  weak- 
fish  were  caught  with  the  menhaden,  and 
less  than  one  ton  of  them  reached  market, 
the  rest  having  been  too  much  battered 
and  broken  to  be  fit  for  sale.  Efforts  are 
therefore  being  made  to  place  restrictions 
on  the  fishery  of  menhaden  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  the  number  of  food  fishes  in 
our  markets. 


TEXAS-KILLED  BEEF  FOR  NORTHERN 
MARKETS. 


Three  weeks  ago,  in  speaking  of  the 
probable  aggregate  wheat  crop  of  the 
country,  we  stated  that  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  all  the  best  reports,  we  be¬ 
lieved  the  total  crop  would  be  from  515 
to  520  million  bushels.  In  view  of  the 
fine  condition  in  which  the  Winter  wheat 
crop  of  the  Northwest  had  been  harvested, 
we  said  last  Saturday  that  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  aggregate  crop  would  be  520,000- 
000  bushels.  A  couple  of  days  later  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  September  estimates  the  crop  at  520,- 
000,000  bushels. 

- » 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  moths 
and  other  insects  that  are  constantly 
hovering  around  the  glass  globes  of  elec¬ 
tric  lights  all  the  night  long,  even  in  large 
cities  like  New  York,  where  sucb  insects 
are  comparatively  scarce,  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  brilliant  light  might  be  used 
with  advantage  as  an  insecticide  in  the 
hop-yard,  the  tobacco  field  and  o.ther 
places  on  the  farm  where  night-flying  in¬ 
sects  are  especially  numerous  and  destruc¬ 
tive  to  crops.  Where  the  lights  are  un¬ 
protected  by  crystal  globes,  we  have  seen 
the  pavements  under  them  littered  in  the 
morning  with  the  remains  of  insects  that 
had  committed  suicide  in  the  dazzling 
heat  during  the  night.  We  certainly 
think  that  electric  lights  may  yet  be  made 
useful  to  the  insect- tormented  farmer. 


After  visiting  Chicago  and  Boston,  a 
delegation  of  prominent  Texas  cattle  men 
have  during  the  past  week  been  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  system  of  transportal  ion, 
slaughter  and  distribution  of  Western  and 
Texas  beef.  Should  their  investigations 
warrant  it,  a  stroog  company  will  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  ol  slaughtering 
Texas  cattle  close  to  their  pastures  and 
transporting  their  carcasses  direct  to  the 
East  in  refrigerator  ears.  They  claim 
that  the  low  estimation  of  Texas  beef  in 
the  market  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to 
the  hardships  the  cattle  have  to  endure 
during  the  long  journey;  that  the  animals 
lose  a  large  amount  of  weight  in  transit, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  transportation 
on  the  hoof  are  excessive.  By  shipping 
dressed  carcasses  the  meat  will  reach 
Northern  markets  in  good  condition,  the 
saving  in  freight  and  other  transportation 
expenses  will  much  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  the  outlay  for  refrigerator  cars, 
and  while  the  producers  will  get  more 
for  their  cattle  the  consumers  will  pay 
less  for  their  meat.  A  few  experimental 
shipments  of  Texas-killed  beef  to  the 
Eastern  markets  have  already  been  made 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  trade  in 
dressed  meat  between  Chicago  and  the 
Atlantic  cities  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
already  step*  are  being  taken  towards  sup¬ 
plying  interior  points  in  the  same  way : 
Chicago  capital,  we  learn,  is  about  to 
erect  cooling-houses  at  once  as  distribu¬ 
ting  depots  in  Albany  and  Troy,  and 
doubtless  other  large  interior  towns  east 
of  the  Alleghanies  will  ere  long  have  sim¬ 
ilar  establishments. 


I  tuch  time  as  might  be  needed  to  inform 
'  himself  of  its  character.  One  who,  with¬ 
out  any  necessity,  so  misplaces  his  con¬ 
fidence  ought  not  to  be  beard  to  claim 
that  the  paper  he  is  in  consequence  misled 
to  sign  should  be  taken  out  of  the  rule 
protecting  commercial  paper. 

- - 

ENGLAND’S  IMPORTED  FOOD. 

The  growing  dependence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  foreign  countries  for  its 
supplies  of  food  is  clearly  shown  by  some 
elaborate  statistics  lately  published  there 
in  tabulated  form.  From  these  it  appears 
that  during  the  fifteen  years  between 
1867  and  1881,  the  population  has  in¬ 
creased  five  millions,  or  about  one-sixth, 
necessitating  a  proportionately  larger  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  food;  but  in  addition 
to  this,  the  consumption,  per  head,  of  im¬ 
ported  food  products  which  are  also 
raised  iD  the  United  Kingdom,  has  in¬ 
creased  as  follows:  The  consumption  of 
bacon  and  hams  per  head  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  increased  from  1.92  pounds  in  1867 
to  13.93  pounds  in  1881;  that  of  butter, 
from  4.19  to  6.86  pounds;  of  cheese,  from 
3.32  to  5.77  pounds;  of  eggs,  from  13.19 
to  21.65;  of  potatoes,  from  5.10  to  12.85 
pounds;  and  of  wheat  and  flour,  from 
140.24  to  216.92  pounds.  The  small  in¬ 
crease  of  only  about  50  per  cent,  per 
head  in  the  use  of  imported  butter  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  per¬ 
ishable  article  and  that  the  home  produc¬ 
tion  has  increased  owing  to  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  dairy  farming  for  grain  growing  in 
many  cases  under  stress  of  foreign  compe¬ 
tition.  In  spite  of  the  exportation  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  this  country  early  this  year,  imports 
of  potatoes,  it  will  be  seen,  had  increased 
tenfold  per  head  in  fifteen  years.  As  we 
import  large  numbers  of  eggs  from  Can¬ 
ada,  there  is  little  prospect  of  our  being 
able  to  share  in  the  growing  demand  for 
these  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  re¬ 
ceives  its  foreign  supplies  in  this  line 
chiefly  from  the  thrifty  peasantry  of 
France.  Much  of  this  great  increase  in 
imported  food  products  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  a  more  generous  dietary  among  the 
people  rather  than  to  a  serious  diminution 
in  home  production. 


HOPS. 
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BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SIGN. 


The  Signal  Service  Office  has  lately 
announced  that  it  will  telegraph  warnings 
of  injurious  frost  to  the  tobacco-growing 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  remainder 
of  this  month  and  for  the  whole  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  It  is  urged  that  such  admonitions 
should  be  promptly  disseminated  from 
the  various  telegraph  statiom.  at  which 
they  are  received,  so  that  tobacco  raisers 
may  have  time  to  protect  their  crops  by 
covering  them  or  in  any  other  way  which 
judgment  or  experience  may  suggest  as 
efficacious.  The  frosts  that  seriously  in¬ 
jure  growing  tobacco,  it  is  said,  are  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  due  to  local  cold  weather, 
but  are  the  result  of  “cold  waves”  which 
travel  from  the  extreme  Northwest,  and 
whose  course  can  therefore  be  foretold. 
Such  frosts  occur  usually  not  before  the 
end  of  September  in  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina,  and  a  trifle  earlier, 
perhaps,  in  the  more  northern  States. 
Will  these  warnings  be  the  first  install¬ 
ment  of  that  large  measure  of  practical 
benefit  which  has  been  predicted  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  from  the  labors 
of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  ? 


A  Congressional  Committe  has  lately 
been  investigating  the  menhaden  fisheries 
along  the  New  England  coast  and  that  of 
Long  Island.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
agriculture?  A  great  deal  more  than  one 
might  at  first  think.  Some  50,000  tons 
of  “guano,"  or  “fish  scrap,”  are  yearly 
made  from  the  “catch”  of  these  fish 


A  common  mode  of  swindling  farmers 
is  to  induce  the  victim  to  sign  a  prom¬ 
issory  note  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
that  it  is  an  order  or  receipt  for  goods. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  notices  of  such  swindles  in 
the  papers.  The  note  is  soon  transferred 
by  the  sharper  to  “innocent"  parties, 
and  generally  the  first  intimation  the 
farmer  has  of  his  folly  is  a  demand  for 
payment  of  the  note  at  maturity.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  refuses  to  pay  and  stands  a 
suit.  When  the  case  comes  before  a  jury, 
that  body  sympathizing  with  the  victim — 
now  and  then  on  account  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  same  sort  of  hardship — 
often  returns  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  but  as  a  rule,  such  verdicts  are 
set  aside  on  appeal  to  the  higher  courts. 
In  the  case  of  Mackey  vs.  Paterson,  lately 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  maker  of  such  a  note  set  up  as 
his  defence  that  he  had  signed  the  note 
supposing  it  to  be  a  receipt  fora  plow  sold 
him  by  the  person  to  whom  the  note  was 
made  payable,  that  the  latter  had  assured 
him  it  was  simply  a  receipt,  and  so  be¬ 
lieving,  he  had  made  his  signature.  The 
Court,  however,  speaking  through  Chief 
Justice  Gilfiillan,  decided  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  must  pay  the  note.  Said  the 
Judge,  in  substance: — Where  a  party, 
through  neglect  of  precautions  within  his 
power,  affixes  his  name  to  that  kind  of 
paper  without  knowing  its  character,  the 
consequent  loss  ought  not  to  be  shifted 
from  him  to  an  honest  purchaser  of  the 
paper.  Tested  by  this  rule,  the  facts 
which  defendant  offered  to  prove  would 
have  been  no  defence.  He  signed  the 
paper  voluntarily.  He  was  under  no  con¬ 
trolling  necessity  to  sign  without  taking 


Hop-picking,  which  is  somewhat  late 
this  year,  is  now  enlivening  the  hop  fields 
of  the  country  with  the  presence  of  hun¬ 
dreds  who  flock  from  the  neighboring 
towns  and  villages  in  search  of  health, 
relaxation,  and  money.  At  35  cents  a 
box  and  board,  nimble  fingers  can  make 
gr od  wages  in  the  hop-field,  and  blind¬ 
ness  is  the  only  disqualification.  Prices 
for  hops  are  still  booming,  ranging  from 
53  to  55  cents  per  pound,  and  hop-raisers 
are  jubilant.  According  to  the  Census 
there  were,  in  1879,  9,765  hop-growers 
in  New  York,  who  cultivated  89,072 
acres  in  the  crop,  yielding  21,628,981 
pounds.  This  year  the  quality  of  the 
crop  is  reported  to  be  very  good,  and  the 
shortage  only  from  18  to  20  per  cent. 
Next  to  New  York  came  Wisconsin  with 
a  hop  area  of  4,438  acres,  and  a  product 
of  1,966,427  pounds.  The  acreage  this 
year  is  reported  much  smaller  than  for¬ 
merly,  as  many  growers  have  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  plowed  up  their  yards;  in 
what  is  left  lice  are  reported  to  have 
done  much  damage,  and  not  much  over  a 
quarter  of  a  crop  is  expected  to  be 
gathered.  After  Wisconsin  came  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  1,119  acres  and  1,444,077 
pounds,  and  then  Washington  Territory 
with  a  crop  of  703,277  pounds,  while 
Oregon  yielded  244,371  pounds.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  reported  to  be  fair  this  season.  Michi¬ 
gan  yielded  266,010  pounds  in  1879,  and 
this  year  a  moderate  crop  is  expected. 
In  New  England  Vermont  took  the  lead, 
with  263  acres  under  hops,  yielding  109,- 
350  pounds;  Maine  came  next,  with  a 
crop  of  48,114  pounds;  and  then  New 
Hampshire,  with  28.955  pounds,  and 
Massachusetts,  with  9,895  pounds.  We 
have  no  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
crop  in  these  States  the  present  year. 
Only  18  States  raise  any  hops;  and  of  these 
five  raise  less  than  10.000  pounds  each. 
The  high  price  of  hops  now  is  due  less  to 
the  small  shortage  here  than  to  the  great 
deficiency  in  England  and  Germany. 

- - 

HOW  BEST  TO  DETERMINE  WHEN  A 
WATERMELON  IS  RIPE. 


W hat  is  the  best  way  to  determine  when 
a  watermelon  is  ripe?  Thumping  is  a 
very  good  way,  but  one  cannot  by  this 
method  determine  different  degrees  of 
ripeness  with  certainty,  because  the 
sound  varies  somewhat*  not  only  with 
different  varieties  of  melons,  but  with  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  of  the  same  variety.  For 


instance,  a  long  Cuban  Queen  will  give  a 
deader  sound  when  ripe  than  a  short, 
thick  one.  The  drying  up  of  the  tendril 
is  also  a  good  indication,  but  by  no  means 
an  unfailing  one.  Some  melons  are 
too  green  to  eat  when  the  tendril  is  with¬ 
ered;  others  are  ripe  when  the  tendril  is 
still  green.  In  many  melons  the  skin 
turns  to  a  rich  creamy-yellow,  where  it 
rests  upon  the  ground,  when  they  are 
ripe.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  roll  the 
melon  over  to  ascertain  the  color,  because 
one  is  liable  to  injure  the  stem.  The 
cracking  sound  when  pressed  is  proof 
that  a  melon  is  ripe  or  ripening.  But  the 
rind  and  flesh  of  some  melons  are  so  firm 
that  the  latter  will  not  yield  to  ordinary 
pressure,  and  we  have  examined  melons 
the  present  season  whose  flesh  would  not 
crack  at  all.  Besides,  melons  are  injured 
in  this  way.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  way 
of  determining  when  a  watermelon  is  ripe 
by  its  appearance  only,  which  is  far  more 
trustworthy  than  any  of  the  above 
methods  and  far  easier  as  well,  since  it  is 
not  necessary  to  stoop  or  to  handle  it  in 
any  way.  It  is  by  the  Hoorn,  Melons 
have  bloom  the  same  as  grapes,  and  its 
color  changes  as  the  melon  ripens.  In 
some  varieties  it  disappears  altogether 
when  they  are  ripe,  as  if  dissipated  by  the 
sun’s  rays.  In  others  it  changes  to  a  more 
mellow  tint,  losing  its  frosty  or  glau¬ 
cous  hue.  The  bloom  of  melons  varies 
with  different  varieties,  and  we  cannot 
write  any  rules  that  will  enable  the  reader 
to  apply  them  unfailingly.  Where  frost 
has  not  yet  occurred,  let  our  readers  ex¬ 
amine  the  bloom  of  fully  ripe,  of  ripen¬ 
ing  and  of  green  melons,  so  as  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  several  phases,  and  we  think  they 
will  agree  with  us,  after  a  little  study,  that 
it  is  the  easiest  and  best  of  all  methods 
to  determine  when  the  watermelon  should 
be  plucked  from  the  vine. 


BREVITIES. 


In  certain  parts  of  New  Jersey  potatoes  are 
rotting. 

This  has  been  a  fine  season  for  grapes  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  We  shall  give  an  ac¬ 
count,  with  illustrations,  of  many  new 
kinds  later. 

Reports  from  our  special  correspondents 
at  the  New  England  Fair  and  the  Vermont 
State  Fair,  will  be  found  on  pages  662  and  553 
respectively. 

The  sum  of  $1,000  in  cash  is  offered  by 
the  State  Fair  Association  of  Arkansas  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  best  bale  of  bottom  or 
upland  cotton.  The  fair  will  be  held  at 
Little  Rock.  October  16-21.  Send  to  R.  V. 
Yeakle,  Secretary  as  above. 

Next  week  we  shall  announce  the  prize 
winners  in  the  Huckleberry  contest  of  the 
Rural  Horticultural  Club.  The  prizes  are 
given  by  Mr.  E.  S  Goff.  Horticulturist  of  the 
N.  Y.  Experiment  Station. 

The  Delaware  peach  growers  are  drying 
large  quantities  of  peaches  now,  which  bring 
on  an  average  25  cents  per  pound  when  they 
have  been  well  dried.  They  get  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  peach  basket  about  three  pounds,  or 
75  cents  per  basket  at  borne. 

Mr.  E.  Williams,  of  Monclair,  N.  J., 
sends  us  specimen  bunches  of  some  of  our 
earliest  black  grapes.  Worden  is  to  our  taste 
better  than  Concord,  while  the  berry  and 
bunch  are  fully  as  large.  It  is  at  least  10 
days  earlier.  Cottage  bears  smaller  bunches 
and  berries;  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  Concord 
and  of  about  the  same  quality.  Champion  is 
of  poor  quality  but  one  of  the  earliest  of  black 
grapes. 

The  Vermont  Watchman,  in  its  ably  con¬ 
ducted  Agricultural  Department, acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  receipt  of  the  Fair  Number  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  says:  “This  wonder¬ 
fully  able  and  successful  journal  now  confess¬ 
edly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural 
newspapers  of  the  world.  No  other  approaches 
it  in  the  value  of  its  articles,  the  abundance, 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  engravings,  or  in 
the  relative  cheapness  of  its  price.” 

From  reports  made  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Farmers’  Alliance, 
just  held  at  Chicago,  it  appears  that  there  are 
175  chartered  local  alliance®  in  the  State,  and 
2,130  alliances,  with  a  membership  of  over 
AjO.OOO,  in  the  entire  country.  They  are  scat¬ 
tered  through  New  York,  Indiana,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Dakota,  Kansas  and  Tennessee,  all  the 
State  organizations  being  subject  to  the 
National  Alliance  which  will  shortly  convene 
at  St.  Louis.  Railroad  and  patent  monopolies, 
high  taxation,  swindles  on  farruersand  similar 
abuses  are  the  chief  evils  the  Alliance  combats. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  series  of 
articles  on  drainage  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  men  in  the  country 
better  fitted  by  practice  and  study  for  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject,  thoroughly  and  intelli¬ 
gently  than  this  writer.  We  trust  our  read¬ 
ers  will  read  the  articles  carefully,  and  that 
those  among  them  who  do  not  keep  the  Rural 
on  file  will  clip  these  articles  out  for  future 
reference.  All  are  invited  to  ask  for  full 
information  w  ith  regard  to  any  point  which 
may  not  be  sufficiently  clear  to  their  minds; 
aud  also  with  regard  to  any  special  difficul¬ 
ties  or  uncertainties  attendant  up  in  the  drain¬ 
age  of  their  own  lands.  Our  wish  and  that  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  render  the  articles  as 
full,  clear,  practical  and  useful  as  possible  to 
every  reader  For  thu  sake  of  obtaining  early 
answers,  questions  may  be  sent  direct  to  Mr. 

W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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THE  STOET  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  X. 

(Continued  from  page  642.) 

The  Stony  Brook  farms  and  the  Stone  House 
farm  furnished  examples  of  the  different 
ways  of  living  among  farmers.  In  the  Bart¬ 
lett  homestead  there  was  a  man  who  wore 
himself  out  with  work  and  begrudged  him¬ 
self  and  those  around  him  even  the  needed 
hours  of  sleep,  making  work  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  life,  without  any  intelligent  enjoy¬ 
ment  whatever.  Like  the  horse  or  the  ox,  he 
worked  by  day,  and  by  night,  too,  at  times, 
and  laid  down  to  rest  merely  that  he  might 
be  able  to  work  again  the  next  day.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  educated  and  intelligent  wife 
and  that  of  his  daughter  had  been  insufficient 
to  awaken  in  his  mind  the  least  pert  eption  of 
any  other  need  than  to  work  and  eat,  and  to 
live  a  mere  animal  life.  It  was  the  same  in 
the  Pratt  homestead,  with  the  difference  that 
there  was  not  even  the  presence  of  any  reliev¬ 
ing  influence  in  his  family.  Jonas  Pratt  was 
a  sordid  man.  He  worked  for  what  money 
he  could  get  and  save,  and  he  grudged  every 
dollar  that  was  spent  even  for  his  own  poor 
comfort.  He  saw  his  old  mother  wearing 
herself  out  in  her  old  age,  and  all  his  trouble 
was  that  she  was  failing  and  might  soon  need 
care  instead  of  working  for  him,  and  that  this 
care  would  cost  money;  and  his  chief  induce¬ 
ments  in  falling  into  bis  neighbor’s  plan  to 
join  farms  and  share  work  and  profits  were, 
first,  that  he  would  gain  a  wife  who  would  be 
an  inexpensive  help  to  him  in  his 
household,  and  next,  that  he 
would  have  a  good  chance  to  pit 
his  dishonest  trickery  against 
his  partner’s  rugged  shrewdness, 
in  the  confidence  that  he  could 
win  by  it. 

.  Patience  Bartlett  felt  greatly 
her  isolation, for  she  was  alone 
even  in  her  home.  She  read  and 
studied  and  found  time  for  re¬ 
creation  of  various  sorts  ;  she 
found  occupation  for  her  skill 
in  her  household  duties,  which 
were  lightened  by  occasional 
help,  and  in  her  dairy,  to  which 
she  gave  her  whole  mind,  and 
she  greatly  enjoyed  her  success 
in  both  her  work  and  her  pleas¬ 
ure.  But  there  was  a  deep,  dark 
blank,  in  which  all  her  hopes  of  A 

the  future  were  lost,  and  she  yAW- 

peered  into  this  cheerless  pros-  tfwjM 

pect  with  alarm  and  dread.  M 

It  was  very  different  upon  the  M'Jp* 

Stone  House  farm.  There  the  yUMUMr 
farm  work  was  not  the  life.  It  US? 
was  the  chief  incident  of  the  ww 
life,  truly;  but  it  was  merely  y 
the  center  about  which  many  ' 
other  matters  of  interest  revol¬ 
ved,  all  of  which  made  up  the 
daily  life.  There  was  the  ambi 
tion  which  made  the  pursuit  of 
success  in  the  farm  work  an 
agreeable  and  inspiring  employ- 
ment.  There  was  the  instinctive  A ® 

feeling  of  superiority  which  gave 
an  idea  of  power  over  the  work 
and  an  ability  to  make  it  meet 
the  purposes  and  ends  for  which 
it  was  done.  There  was  the 
intellectual  pleasure  arising 
from  the  constant  novelty  and 
freshness  of  the  work  and  its 
continual  surprises,  as  new 
things  were  learned,  and  the 
causes  of  various  effects  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  were  develop¬ 
ed;  and,  just  as  a  student  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  buries  himself 
in  his  studies  and  among  his 
books,  and  is  jealous  of  the  time 
necessarily  spent  in  rest  and  in 
his  meals,  so  the  occupiers  of  the 
Stone  House  buried  themselves 
in  their  new  work,  finding  sermons  in  the 
soil;  tongues  in  the  trees  and  plants;  books  in 
the  growing  cropB  and  the  animals,  and 
pleasure  in  everything;  the  pursuit  of  their 
main  idea,  pecuniary  profit  and  the  ambition 
of  procuring  a  comfortable  subsistence  from 
their  fields  and  dairy,  giving  them  the  aim 
and  end  which  served  as  the  necessary  and 
indispensable  purpose  of  it  all.  They  did  not 
work  to  live;  they  lived  to  work;  and  they 
worked  just  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  their 
purpose;  and  after  the  work  of  the  day  was 
done  and  the  usual  routine  was  completed 
they  enjoyed  themselves.  They  read,  they 
walked,  they  drove  about  the  pleasant  lanes 
and  roads  and  over  the  hills  overlooking  the 
valleys  which  lay  hid  among  them  or  stretched 
beyond  them;  they  studied  botany  and  ento- 


mology  and  gathered  objects  for  their  micro¬ 
scope;  they  had  music  and  singing  and  dis¬ 
cussed  matters  of  which  they  read,  and 
sought  the  practical  illustration  of  them  in 
their  daily  lives.  And  will  any  person  say 
how  and  where  any  intelligent  people  can 
better  enjoy  a  useful  and  profitable  life  than 
in  such  a  way  upon  a  farm!  In  fact,  a  farm 
life,  well  and  properly  pursued,  is  the  sought- 
for  Utopia  of  thousands  of  persons,  dwellers 
in  cities,  who  considered  it  as  a  continuous 
vacation  and  recreation.  It  is  the  long- 
cherished  dream  of  the  wealth-pursuing  mer¬ 
chant  and  professional  business  man,  whose 
early  remembrances  are  all  of  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  rural  life;  and  all  of  whose 
wealth  in  the  luxurious  city  cannot  purchase 
for  him  the  sweet  and  pure  pleasures  which 
he  well  knows  belong  only  to  farm  life.  And 
how  much  has  the  working  farmer — him  to 
the  manor  bom — learned  from  such  men  who 
bring  with  them  to  their  rural  retreats  the 
methodical  habits  of  business,  the  refinements 
of  taste  and  culture,  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  how  to  apply  the  best  means  to  the  sought- 
for  ends,  and  whose  very  blunders  are  experi¬ 
ments  which  show  how  the  next  effort  can  be 
made  successful. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Jabez  Jonkins  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
writing  or  receiving  letters.  Since  the  sud¬ 
den  disappearance  of  his  brother  many  years 
before  he  had  avoided  society  and  had  lived  a 
quiet  life  working  for  the  neighboring  farmers 
but  chiefly  for  John  Merritt  and  Defiance 
Bartlett,  with  short  intervals,  when  he  had 
gone  off  for  a  year  or  two  to  the  West  and 
worked  there.  For  years  the  post  office  was 
nothing  to  him  nor  he  to  it.  When  therefore 
a  bulky  letter  came  addressed  to  him  all  the 


spose  I  oughter  look  after  it;  mebbe  he  wants 
suthin  of  me.  Til  go  this  very  night  and  get 
that  letter.  I  never  thought  o’  that.” 

And  so  he  got  the  letter  and  saw  with 
amazement  the  still  well  known  handwriting 
of  his  brother,  and  after  much  deciphering 
made  out  the  post  mark. 

“Sure  enough  its  from  Josh,  and  from  Iron- 
burg  too.  How  in  creation  did  he  ever  get 
there  I  wonder!  I  bet  ther’s  bad  news  in  it; 
the  letter  feels  heavy  too;  I  don’t  like  to 
open  it.” 

And  be  carried  the  letter  in  his  pocket  for 
two  days,  looking  at  it  very  often  and  turniug 
it  over  and  wondering  what  was  in  it. 

“Well  here  goes,  we’ll  see  what  we’ll  see;” 
and  with  that  he  opened  the  letter.  To  say 
that  astonishment  was  pictured  upon  his  face 
would  convey  in  no  adequate  degree  the  Bur- 
prised  appearance  of  Jabez.  He  read  the  let¬ 
ter  through;  then  laid  it  down  on  the  table 
and  gazed  at  it  without  saying  a  word  for  a 
full  hour. 

There’s  deviltry  fur  ye,  to  go  and  get  up 
such  rascally  lies  about  a  poor  fellow  and  he 
in  Buch  a  bad  case  as  this.  What  kin  I  du. 
Barley’s  as  good  as  dead,  or  as  bad,  or  worse; 
an  it’s  better  to  leave  it  as  it  is  than  to  let  this 
out.  Why  the  poor  old  mother’d  go  crazy. 
I  must  think  of  a  way  to  let  her  know  he’s 
alive  without  telling  he’s  as  bad  as  dead.  And 
Miss  Patience  she’ll  hear  from  the  old  lady. 
They  don’t  believe  the  stories  about  him  any¬ 
how,  and  no  news  is  good  news-  So  I’ll  say 
nuthin  about  it  to  a  soal;  not  fur  the  present. 
But  this  money;  the  old  lady  may  want  it  and 
must  hev  it.  I’ll  get  that  to  her  this  very 
night  and  I’ve  got  a  plan  to  du  it.  ’ 

Jabez  wrapped  up  the  money;  two  *100 
bills;  which  came  in  the  letter  and  wrote  on 
the  package,  “This  is  from  the  Lord.”  The 
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Fay  s  Prolific  Cdrrant.  (From  Nature.)  [See  Page  650.] _ Fig.  315. 


gossips  in  the  village  knew  of  »t  before  he  di^ 
and  it  was  some  weeks  before  he  thought  the 
report  sufficiently  authenticated  to  induce  him 
to  apply  at  the  post  office  for  the  letter.  By 
this  time  the  letter  was  in  the  list  of  those 
advertised,  and  the  published  list,  hung  in  the 
office,  confirmed  the  report  to  the  curious 
neighbors. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  and  get  that  letter 
Jabez”  asked  one  and  another. 

“Wall  I  swan,  I  don’t  know  if  its  fur  me 
anyhow;  who  should  bother  their  heads  about 
me,  I’d  like  tu  know.” 

Then  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  it  might 
be  from  his  absent  brother  and  he  was  then 
almost  afraid  to  get  the  letter.  But  after  con- 


package  he  slipped  under  the  Widow  Merritt’s 
door  and  left  it  there. 

Ef  its  not  from  the  Lord,  I’k  like  tu  know 
who  it  is  from*  Ef  the  Lord  hain’t  had  a  hand 
in  this  thing  my  name’s  not  Jabez  Jonkins. 
Here’s  brother  Josh  gone  away  nigh  onter 
•35  or  years,  and  turned  up  jest  where  he 
could  pick  young  Merritt  outer  his  bad  scrape 
and  save  the  poor  fellows  life.  What  fixed 
that  jest  so,  I  d  like  tu  kno  v  ?  And  them  d&wgs 
tu;  ef  it  hadn’t  been  for  t>  ern,  the  fellow  was 
a  goner  any  how.  And  then  there’s  me  here 
for  Josh  to  write  tu.  And  me  in  the  thick  of 
the  scrape  as  well.  Well  it’s  a  perty  bad 
mess.  That’s  what  it  is.  And  no  way  outer 
it  as  I  can  see  jest  yet.  Ef  the  Lord’s  got  his 
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sidenng  some  time  longer  he  thought  differ-  hand  inter  it,  and  I  guess  he  hes,  it’ll  come 

eutly.  Ef  its  Jouiah  as  is  writin’  to  me  I  out  right;  so  don’t  worry,  Jabez.” 


And  so  Jabez  concluded  to  leave  this  busi. 
ness  in  what  he  thought  “good  hands,”  that 
had  carried  him  so  far,  and  not  to  interfere 
himself,  lest  be  might  make  a  mess  of  it.  A 
profoundly  wise  conclusion,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  him. 

And  J abez,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  tried  to 
induce  Patience  to  believe  all  would  come  out 
right  in  the  end  by  his  emphatic  declarations 
of  that  belief  himself.  But  not  knowing  that 
Jabez  had  auy  Information  to  guide  him  in 
his  belief.  Patience  merely  took  his  opinions 
as  well-meant  efforts  to  soothe  and  comfort 
her  in  what  was  now  becoming  her  well- 
known  distress.  For  it  was  already  given  out 
by  common  report  that  she  was  about  to 
marry  Jonas  Pratt,  and  that  sh>  bad  been 
driven  to  the  unwelcome  union  by  her  self- 
willed  father. 

Miss  Sally  Pratt  was  the  chief  newsmonger 
of  the  village.  If  any  report  of  any  kind  be¬ 
came  current  it  could  always  be  traced  to 
that  mischief-maker.  And  although  her 
brother  was  a  principal  in  the  little  drama 
enacting  at  Stony  Brook  Farm,  yet  that  made 
little  difference  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
she  spread  the  reports  of  the  ill-usage  of 
Patience  Bartlett  by  her  father. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT? 

BY  CARRIE  V.  SWEET. 

An  answer  to  the  above  interrogation  is  of 
more  importance  than  most  people  realize.  A 
study  of  the  processes  through  which  food 
goes  after  it  is  eaten  is  not  wholly  essential, 
but  a  close  observation  might  help  to  remedy 
many  of  the  evils  that  arise  from  eating  im¬ 
proper  food.  That  is  food  which  does  not 
afford  the  nutriment  the  system 
demands  to  build  it  up,  or  keep 
it  in  repair  after  it  is  once  built. 
Of  how  many  meals  do  we  par- 
k  take  which  seem  to  be  very  fill- 

'n£>  an(I  are  yet  unsatisfactory. 
We  are  still  hungry,  although 
jgp§^  we  could  not  swallow  another 

-  mouthful.  The  fact  is  there  was 

paaBMA  more  bulk  than  nutriment.  In 
BllBBH®  other  words  there  was  too  much 
J  bulk  and  too  little  nutriment  to 
§'  satisfy  our  hunger  in  that  kind 
j  "  of  food.  Then,  again,  a  dullness 

y  I  comes  over  us,  a  laziness  per- 

yades  our  being  that  really 

k  makes  it  an  effort  for  us  to  do 

the  least  amount  of  work,  either 
mental  or  physical.  Sometimes 
sick-headache  comes  on  apace, 
and  after  due  time  the  stomach 
is  disgorged,  followed  by  relief 
to  the  patient.  These  symptoms 
|§!^  often  occur  as  well  as  other  more 

j||||||k  serious  difficulties.  Theferment- 

|§!!|||py  ing  food,  bread,  fruit  and  vege- 

tables  create  carbonic  acid  gas 
that  affects  the  heart,  weakens 
Mi,  circulation,  and  produces  lung 

flip  difficulties.  Now  comes  the ques- 

tion,  “How  shall  we  avoid  these 
many  ailments;  or  having  them, 
how  can  they  be  remedied  !”  We 
answer,  and  from  a  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  trying  the  remedy 
conclude  our  reply  is  worthy  of 
some  consideration.  First,  wash 
out  and  sweeten  the  stomach  and 
bowels  by  drinking,  at  least  one 
hour  before  meals,  and,  upon 
retiring,  from  three  to  four  cups 
of  clear,  hot  water,  the  water 
to  have  been  boiled  and  drank  as 
hot  as  one  can  sip  it.  Second, 
eat  broiled  round  steak  that  has 
been  prepared  by  being  freed 
from  fat  and  strings  and  the 
lean  chopped  fine,  as  if  for  hash 
meat.  Fortunately  round  steak 
is  most  nutritious  and  is  cheap, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  tough. 

The  chopping  takes  away  all 
toughness.  With  it.  take, of  dry 
toast  one-fifth  by  bulk  as  much 
as  you  have  of  meat  and  drink 
one  cup  of  clear,  weak  tea  or  coffee. 

Live  on  this  rigidly  one  year  and  I  war¬ 
rant  you  will  have  no  stomach  trouble. 
Live  on  it  one  month  and  see  how  great  the 
improvement.  But  you  say  i6  will  not  cure 
disease.  It  will  build  up  faster  than  disease 
tears  down.  It  will  fill  the  veins  with  rich 
wholesome  blood  that  will  throw  off  disease. 
It  will  not  create  in  the  stomach  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  that  does  so  much  damage.  It 
will  make  you  strong  and  healthy  as  it  is  fast 
making  others  whom  physicians  said  were 
beyond  help  because  consumption  had  mort¬ 
gaged  their  lungB  so  heavily.  They  were 
coughing,  raising,  night- sweating,  feet-swel- 
ling,  etc.,  but  are  able  now  to  walk  a  mile  or 
read  aloud  in  a  good  clear  voice,  half  an  hour 
without  tiring.  These  facts  make  one  con- 
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sider  the  meat  diet  worth  a  trial.  Children 
who  are  weak  and  thin  and  wanting  in 
strength  have  been  greatly  benefited  eating 
broiled  round  steak  three  times  a  day.  It  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  “that  beef- eaters  never 
die  of  consumption,”  and  we  tnink  justly  so. 

Well,  the  reader  may  think  me  stomach 
crazy  and  beef  hungry.  However,  if  this 
hastily  penned  article  benefits  but  one  of  suf¬ 
fering  humanity  it  will  well  repay  us  for  hav¬ 
ing  advanced  so  simple  a  theory.” 


BE  INDEPENDENT. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  that 
insures  success  so  completely  as  does  perfect 
independence.  People  who  are  always  wait 
ing  for  help  may  wrait  a  long  time,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing.  A  little  assistance,  a  little  influ¬ 
ence  is  not  to  be  had  for  asking;  but  there  is 
always  something  one  can  do  for  himself. 
Do  it,  whatever  it  is,  with  a  will.  One  thing 
leads  to  another.  If  a  young  lady,  don’t  sit 
still,  and  hope  a  rich  n  an  will  marry  you, 
while  your  aged  father  toils  for  your  daily 
bread.  Learn  how  to  help  yourself,  and  take 
care  of  yourself  as  much  as  possible.  Rather 
be  one  who  does  things  for  others  than  one 
who  must  have  things  done  for  you.  Two 
hands,  two  feet,  sight  and  strength — these 
ought  to  enable  you  to  dispense  with  help 
while  you  are  young  and  vigorous.  Men 
who  can  defy  adverse  circumstances,  and  can 
earn  a  living  in  any  quarter  of  the  world 
in  which  they  are  dropped  down  ;  who 
can  roll  up  their  sleeves,  and  set  to  work  at 
almost  anything  that  offere;  and  who  can 
even  sew  on  their  own  buttons,  and  make 
themselves  a  cup  of  tea  when  deprived  of 
the  help  of  womankind,  are  the  ones  who  are 
really  independent.  The  most  helpful  women 
are  kindest  and  truest;  and  as  for  a  man, 
never  trust,  him  in  any  capacity  if  he  has 
not  within  him  the  true  spirit  of  independence, 
without  w  hich  neither  strength  nor  sweetness 
may  be  hoped  for.  .  In  the  battle  of  life  there 
is  but  one  way  to  succeed— fight  it  out  your¬ 
self.  Give  the  helping  band  when  you  may. 
Take  it  if,  in  some  sore  strait,  it  is  offered 
freely;  but  never  ask  for  it.  Be  independent 
as  far  sis  man  may  be  if  you  would  honor 
yourself,  or  be  honored  by  others,  or  be 
happy. 


A  Silesian  girl,  of  tender  age,  when  the 
French  in  1813  were  threatening  her  native 
land,  saw  her  neighbors  and  older  members  of 
her  own  family  earnestly  at  work  to  help  to 
repel  the  invader;  and  when  the  thought 
cam*  upon  her  that  she  could  do  nothing  she 
was  in  sore  distress.  By -and -by  a  happy 
thought  struck  her.  8he  sprang  to  her  feet, 
without  speaking  to  any  one  of  her  purpose, 
and  hurried  away. 

Before  noon  she  had  walked  ten  miles,  to 
Bre-lau,  where  she  was  fortunate  enough  to 
hit  upon  a  hair  dresser  as  honest,  it  not  so 
patriotic,  as  herself.  Yet  he  was  a  sterling 
patriot.  The  girl  told  him  ber  simple  story 
— told  it  with  all  the  eloquence  of  her  native 
modesty  and  truth.  She  wanted  to  sell  her 
hair— the  whole  of  it— for  all  it  would  bring, 
that  she  might  give  the  money  towards  the 
need  of  her  country. 

The  hair-dresser  examined  the  hair,  and 
presently  told  the  girl  that  he  would  not  set  a 
price  upon  it  then.  He  frankly  confessed  that 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  hair  and  the  most 
valuable  he  bad  ever  seen.  She  had  hoped 
tnat  she  might  obtain  two  dollars  for  it. 
He  had  told  her  he  would  give  her  two 
dollars  at  that  time;  but  that  was  far 
from  the  worth  of  the  hair.  She  should  let 
him  cut  it  off,  and  do  the  best  he  could  with 
it,  and  when  he  had  sold  it  he  would  call  upon 
her  and  make  a  final  settlement;  to  all  of 
which  she  gladly  assented. 

And  then  she  sat  down  and  let  him  take  her 
beautiful  hair,  the  pride  of  her  parents  and 
the  delight  of  her  friends.  He  cut  it  very 
carefully,  however,  leaving  a  few  pretty 
ringlets  over  her  forehead,  so  that,  with  a 
neat  little  cap,  she  would  still  have  a  trace  of 
the  beautiful  hair  left. 

Never  mind  what  was  said  when  she  got 
home;  only  we  will  record  that  her  sublime 
spirit  of  patriotism  was  recognized  and  ap¬ 
plauded,  which  was  reward  enough  for  ber. 

At  Breslau,  the  hair  dresser  exhibited  the 
beautiful  tresses  which  had  come  to  his  posses¬ 
sion ,  and  to:  d  the  story  of  tbegirl  who  had  made 
the  heroic  sacrifice.  One  wealthy  lady  offered 
him  8100  for  the  hair,  cash  on  the  spot;  but 
he  would  not  sell  it  so.  He  made  it  up  into 
bracelets  and  neck-chains — made  from  the 
hair  of  the  young  patriot  girl,  who  loved  her 
country  more  than  she  loved  her  own  beauty. 
And,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  he  appeared  at 
the  humble  cot,  and  caused  the  cbief  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  village  to  be  called  in,  and  into 
his  hands  he  ga ve  $200  dollars  as  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  young  girl  to  the  needs  of  her 
country  in  its  hour  of  sore  distress.  And  a 
few  dollars  more  he  gave  to  the  girl  for  her 
own  use  in  private,  and  this,  with,  bis  consent, 
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she  gave  to  a  poor  family,  all  of  whose  sons 
had  gone  into  the  army. 


The  French  people  waste  nothing.  What 
many  a  laborer’s  wife  throws  away  in  “good 
times,”  the  poor  Frenchman’s  wife  makes  a 
nice  little  dish  of.  The  French  poor  folks 
cook  on  charcoal  fires,  which  are  only  lighted 
while  they  are  needed,  and  if  too  much  of 
anything  iscooked  it  only  goes  to  help  another 
little  dish  for  the  next  meal. 

The  lining  a  Frenchwoman  uses  for  her 
dress  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  serves  for  two 
or  three  dresBPS  very  often.  The  buttons  and 
trimmings  are  never  cast  aside  wibh  the  old 
waist,  as  they  are  with  other  people. 

Cleaning,  mending,  restoring,  are  understood 
by  ordinary  French  persons,  and  a  general 
freshness  of  effect  is  the  result.  It  is  said  that 
less  glass  and  china  is  broken  in  France  tUkn 
elsewhere:  but  if  it  is  broken  the  owner  gen¬ 
erally  knows  howto  mend  it  wonderfully;  or 
if  it  cannot  be  mended  she  sighs,  shrugs  ber 
shoulders  and  forgets  it.  Frenchwomen  do 
not  “nag”  or  “worry.”  They  are  economical 
of  their  spirits,  as  they  are  of  their  beauty; 
and  a  Frenchwoman  who  has  a  fine  eye,  fine 
hair,  or  good  teeth,  can  force  yon  to  call  her 
beautiful.  If  she  is  actually  ugly  she  will  so 
bewilder  you  with  ber  toilet,  her  gestures  and 
her  smiles,  that  you  cannot  find  it  out.  If  she 
is  old  she  can  still  be  charming. 


James  Gordon  Bennett  has  bis  faults,  no 
doubt,  but  his  princely  generosity  will  cover 
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a  multitude  of  them,  particularly  as  it  finds 
its  outlet  in  metnods  unknown  and  unexpect¬ 
ed.  It  was  accidentally  developed  in  the 
police  court  of  New  York  that  the  family  of 
poor  Jack  Cole,  the  insane  seamen  of  the  Jean¬ 
nette,  had  been  and  still  are,  supported  in  a 
comfortable  and  almost  luxurious  manner  at 
Mr.  Bennett’s  expense;  that  they  not  only 
have  a  comfortable  house,  but  $75  per  month 
for  household  expenses,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
a  nurse  is  emp’oyed  at  an  expense  of  $21  a 
week  to  take  charge  of  the  insane  father.  No 
one  would  ever  have  known  this  but  for  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  family  was  arrested  for 
assault  and  battery,  and  these  facts  were 
drawn  out  from  the  witnesses. 


Servants  and  Masters  — There  is  only 
one  way  to  have  good  servants;  that  is.  to 
be  worthy  of  being  well  served.  All  nature 
and  all  humanity  will  serve  a  go<  d  master, 
and  rebel  against  an  ignoble  one.  And  there 
is  no  surer  tert  of  the  quality  of  a  nation  than 
the  quality  of  its  servants,  for  they  are  their 
m  stars’  shadows,  and  distort  their  faults  in  a 
flattered  nr micry.  A  wipe  nation  will  have 
philosophers  in  its  servants’  hall;  a  knavish 
nation  will  have  knaves  there;  and  a  kindly 
nation  will  have  friends  there.  Only  let  it  be 
remembered  that  “  kindness"  means,  as  with 
your  child,  so  with  your  servant,  not  indul¬ 
gence,  but  care — Ru  skin's  Letters, 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  KAY  CLARK:. 


It  is  our  intention  to  make  “The  Rural 
Mixed  Garden  Treasures,”  forour  lady  friends 
a  collection  of  really  choice  seeds  that  will 
delight  all  who  are  willing  to  give  them 
proper  care.  We  propose  to  give  a  liberal 
proportion  of  the  seeds  of  many  hardy  shrubs 
that  from  experience  we  know  will  germinate 
freely,  bloom  early  and  prove  permanent  or¬ 
naments  to  the  home  grounds.  Eds.] 


FASHION  CHIT-CHAT. 

The  draping  of  skirts  is  becoming  more  and 
more  elaborate.  Opinions  are  divided  upon 
the  subject  of  bustles.  A  small  one  only  is 
admissible  with  the  short  costume,  leaving 
the  hips  quite  free,  whether  paniers  are  worn 
with  the  dress,  or  not. 

Dresses  are  made  in  all  possible  styles,  one 
has  but  to  choose  between  deep  puffing,  be 
coming  to  tall,  slight  figures;  deep  flounces  in 
flat  or  hollow  plaits,  preferred  by  ladies  of 
shorter  stature;  or  plain  skirts  having  a  full 
ruohing  around  the  bottom. 


Ribbon  of  every  shade,  design,  and  width 
forms  an  important  part  in  the  costumes  of 
the  day.  The  old  fashioned  stiff  bow  is  seldom 
seen,  the  modern  arrangements  being  desig¬ 
nated  as  cascades,  flats  plaques;  and  a  dressy 
dress,  or  even  a  simple  morning  toilet,  now 
looks  incomplete  and  expressionless  until  some 
adornment  of  ribbon  has  been  added.  Upon 
some  of  the  most  fashionable  costumes  are 
u«ed  ribbons  bv  the  dozen  yards  on  the  skirt 
alone;  and  corsages  and  wraps  are  frequently 
covered  with  loops  of  ribbon,  mingled  with 
waves  of  lace. 

Garnet  red,  in  all  its  shades,  hussar  blue, 
electric  blue,  and  moss  green,  are  among  the 
new  colors.  There  is  nothing  exclusive  in 
these,  for  all  colors  are  worn. 

Lace  is  worn  in  quantities.  Belgian  laces 
in  particular  are  extremely  fashionable,  in 
buff,  white,  ivory  or  cream  color.in  large  much 
raised  patterns,  over  a  transparent  ground 
resembling  canvas;  also  black  laces  from  every 
loom  of  the  world,  is  worn.  It  is  making  its 
appearance  worn  over  colored  as  well  as  over 
black  silk, 

Stockings  are  embroidered  all  over  with 
field  flowers,  such  as  blue  cornflowers,  daisies, 
and  p^ppie*.  Walking  shoes  are  of  black  kid 
mostly,  with  one  strap  buttoned  over  the  in¬ 
step,  but  without  bows. 


BAG  FOR  SOILED  FINE  LINEN. 


This  bag  is  of  crash :  it  measures  thirty-four 
inches  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth  this 
allows  for  a  turn  down  hem  of 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  depth ;  the 
crash  is  folded  and  is  sewn  up  at  the 
edges,  each  side  is  ornamented  with  a 
crosF-stitch  design  worked  with  three 
shades  of  olive  and  three  of  red 
crewel;  a  slide  one  inch  in  width  is 
made  in  the  hem,  through  which  is 
run  a  red  cord  finished  with  balls  ot 
wool.  In  tbefe  days  of  fine  art,  the 
method  of  making  these  balls  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all.  While  this  is  a  good  de¬ 
scription  ef  a  useful  article,  I  have 
seen  nothing  described  like  my  recep¬ 
tacle  for  soiled  clothes,  so  I  will  give 
directions,  hoping  some  one  may  flud 
as  useful  as  I  have. 

Tbe  materials  required  are  two 
yards  of  cretonne  or  pretty  calico, 
one  yard  of  plain  calico,  one  dress 
braid  of  any  color  and  a  flat  stick  one  foot 
long  and  one  inch  wide. 

In  the  middle  of  each  end  of  the  cretonne 
cut  a  slit  thirteen  inches  long,  and  bind  the 
edges  neatly  with  the  braid.  Fold  down  one 
inch  at  each  end  and  baste  firmly.  Lay  the 
plain  calico  on  the  wrong  side  of  one-half, 
(the  upper  edge  can  be  run  under  the  piece 
folded  over)  and  fold  the  cretonne  over  evenly. 
This  will  give  you  the  form  of  a  bag,  with 
the  cretonne  on  the  outside.  Now  bind  all 
around,  except  the  upper  edges  which  are 
folded  over,  with  the  braid,  leaving  two  inches 
at  one  upper  corner  to  be  finished  later. 
Make  a  shir  one  inch  from  the  top  and  one 
inch  wide  pierce  a  small  hcle  in  each  end  of 
your  stick,  and  run  it  into  this  shir.  Now 
finish  binding  your  corner.  Take  a  few 
stitches  with  strong  thread  through  the  side 
of  the  bag  and  tbe  hole  in  the  stick  at  that 
end.  and  the  same  at  the  other,  fasten  a  piece 
of  braid  at  tbe  two  upper  corners  to  hang  it 
up  by,  and  tbe  bag  is  complete. 

There  is  never  any  trouble  in  finding  the 
opening,  and  it  will  hang  against  the  door 
or  any  small  place.  I  use  odo  side  for  collars 
and  cuffs,  the  other  for  larger  pieces.  e.  h 


CLEAR  THE  DECKS. 


If  you  have  a  rather  delicate  piece  of  work 
to  perform,  that  gives  you  some  perplexity 
and  anxiety,  try  first  to  make  all  about  you 
as  pleasant  as  possible  before  you  begin.  No 
matter  if  you  have  not  time  to  go  through  the 
whole  establishment,  you  may  yet  make  your 
own  little  nook  cheerful  and  bright.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  better  the  ruiud  acts 
under  such  circumstances.  A  tidy  room  about 
you,  neatly  swept  up,  the  furniture  wiped 
with  a  damp  cloth,  a  little  bouquet,  if  only  a 
sprig  or  two  of  brightness  in  a  cup  of  fragrant 
green,  has  a  power  to  cheer  the  weary  spirit 
and  give  it  real  rest  and  refreshment,  just  as 
wholesome  food  does  the  body.  I  know  that 
a  simple  rosebud  and  a  geranium  leaf,  or  the 
trill  of  my  little  bird,  fresh  aud  happy  from 
his  bath,  or  even  the  soft  purr  of  the  comfort¬ 
able,  sleepy  oat,  have  often  doue  me  good, 
and  helped  me  to  take  up  my  pen  or  any  other 
ta*k  with  new  interest  aud  pleasure.  Even 
such  little  things  are  inspiring  and  soothing  to 
the  mind.  Whatever  helps  to  give  us  com¬ 
posure  adds  to  our  working  ability,  and  tends 
largely  to  benefit  our  health  and  happiness. 
The  long-lived  people  are  usually  those  of  an 
even  mind. 

If  you  have  a  perplexing  garment  to  out 
,  from  a  scant  pattern,  where  it  seem  almost 
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a  necessity  to  **  make  cloth,”  first  clear  up 
everything  about  you,  and  spread  out  the 
goods  and  the  pattern  on  a  clear  table.  There 
Is  something  very  confusing  to  average  minds 
in  a  jumbled  up  work-table  and  a  chaos  of 
scraps  lying  about.  Some  people  make  such 
a  litter  of  BbredB,  it  they  have  any  work  to  cut 
out,  while  others  can  have  a  room  or  .two  in  a 
house  replastered  aud  papered,  and  yet  not 
have  it  seem  very  bad.  Such  a  difference  is 
there  in  the  way  of  doing  work.  If  any  one 
can  keep  cleared  up  after  plasterers,  they  can 
after  anything. 

“I  wonder  how  Miss  Pbebe  and  Ellen  live 
through  the  muss  of  having  tbeir  parlor  en¬ 
larged  and  so  much  done  to  their  house,  when 
they  are  bo  particular  about  even  a  speck  of 
dust?”  I  asked  respecting  two  maiden  sisters. 

“  Oh  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  muss 
about  it.  They  seem  to  clear  everything  up 
as  they  go  along.” 

This  was  their  regular  custom,  and  it  gave 
to  their  pleasant  bo'tie  the  appearance  of  being 
always  “done  up”  and  ready  for  company. 
It  was  on  a  large  farm  too,  and  no  hired  help 
was  kept  in  the  house,  nor  were  the  sisters 
either  of  them  strong  women.  One  was  quite 
aged,  but  her  steady,  q  iiet  habits  of  work 
carried  her  through  with  far  more  everv  dev, 
than  many  strong  you  .g  women  would  think 
they  could  accomplish.  Their  h  ihits  of  system 
and  perfect  order  furnished  the  key  to  the 
whole  position. 

I  know  how  widely  our  circumstances  differ 
and  what  would  be  possible  for  them,  would 
not  be  for  me  and  very  likely  not  for  you. 
Yet  there  are  little  wavs  in  which  we  may 
secure  a  measure  of  this  orderly  class  and 
comfort,  which  is  such  a  heip  when  work  is 
hard  and  hurrying.  Olive. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


How  the  men  do  have  to  “catch  it”  from  the 
lady  correspondents  of  tin  Rural!  H  >w 
meekly  they  seem  to  sit  by  and  allow  the  gen¬ 
tler  (?)  sex  to  lash  them  right  ani  left,  though 
less  with  argument  than  with  borrowed  wit. 
I  for  one  enjoy  reading  what“ihe  sisters” 
have  to  pay,  they  say  it  so  neatly  and  well. 
Indeed.  1  think  there  Is  nothing  like  a  news¬ 
paper  for  a  woman  in  which  to  give  expression 
to  her  burning  thoughts — the  paper  can’t 
“talk  back;”  sometimes  people  do. 

But  even  women  sometimes  miss  tbe  mark 
and  fall  into  little  inaccuracies  which  “  doesn’t 
matter”  providing  they  make  a  point  to  their 
own  satisfaction  Now,  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  there  was  a  very  well-written  article  in 
the  Woman’s  Department  of  the  Rural,  on 
“  Woman’s  Work  is  Never  Done,”  and  there 
was  the  “old  lady ’’sitting  in  the  doorway, 
with  “man’s  faithful  friend”  at  her  feet — all 
to  make  the  sentiment  at  the  head  of  tbe  arti¬ 
cle  more  impressive,  but  what  a  sense  of  un¬ 
satisfaction  it  left  on  a  man's  mind  when  after 
perusing  the  whole  article  he  found  that  not  a 
word  was  said  ahout  the  subject  under  review 
save  in  the  old  couplet,  and  i  hat  of  course  was 
quoted.  We  were  treated  to  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “Woman’s  Rights,”  beginning 
away  back  with  Aristophanes,  who,  the  writer 
Bays,  “catered  to  the  taste  of  the  luxuriant 
Athenians”  by  discussing  the  rights  of  women 
“as  early  as  414  B  U  ”  Now,  since  Aristo¬ 
phanes  is  said  by  the  best  authorities  to  have 
been  born  about  the  year  448  B.  C. ,  was  n  t 
he  a  trifle  young  to  be  catering  to  the  tastes  of 
the  Athenians  by  discus.- iag  such  soul-stir¬ 
ring  (!)  questions  as  those  concerning  woman’s 
rights  ?  lie  was  about  four  years  old.  But 
then  there  were  smart  boys  in  tho-e  days,  and 
this  will  excuse  the  slight  lapsus  of  the  pen 
in  this  instance. 

I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  right  to  do  this  and  that,  but 
simply  wi»h  to  briQg  into  prominence  some  of 
the  statements  made  in  th«  article  above 
mentioned,  which  I  am  afraid  may  be  over¬ 
looked. 

What  a  comfort  to  know  that  man  would 
“  be  a  most  pitiable  creature — indeed,  would 
soon  become  a  mere  nonentity,”  if  be  were 
obliged  to  live  alone!  How  about  tbe  woman 
thus  situated  ?  But  then  we  have  heard  of 
men  who  died  “  old  bachelors”  who,  if  nonen¬ 
tities,  were  very  respectable  ones  ;  in  fact, 
they  had  a  much  more  real  existence  than 
some  we  know  of  who  "stay”  with  a  wife 
whose  waking  moments  are  mostly  devoted  to 
practical  considerations  of  Woman’s  Rights. 

In  another  place  the  writer,  in  discu-wing  the 
subject,  “  Woman's  Work  is  Never  Done,’’ 
asks  the  question  (which  is  without  connection) 
if  a  man  when  he  marries  “  really  under¬ 
stands  and  means  what  he  promises.”  She 
trows  not.  I  trow  he  does  as  much  as  she. 
“  Why  does  the  skeleton,  In  so  many  house¬ 
holds,  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  tyrannical 
husband  ?”  We  give  it  up  nnless  it  is  on  ao- 
count  of  tbe  muscle  that  wiuHs  the  broom¬ 
stick  over  him.  No  skeleton  about  that  1 

But  1  do  not  wish  to  prolong  these  com¬ 
ments.  No  doubt  women  are  blamed;  so  are 
men.  No  doubt  women  do  not  always  get 
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due  credit  for  what  they  do;  neither  do  men. 
On  the  whole  is  it.  not  about  an  ev<=n  thing? 
That  is  the  happiest  household  where  each 
strives  to  please  the  other;  where  good  work 
is  appreciated,  and  where  love  and  not  law  is 
the  rule.  Homo. 


ABOUT  WOM2N, 


When  in  Antwerp,  Mrs.  Livermore  of 
■Woman’s  Right's  fpm°.  wishing  to  know  the 
meaning  of  a  street  d’splav,  asked  a  man 
about  it  in  French,  but  receiving  an  unintelli- 
giH»  answer,  tried  for  some  time  to  m^ke 
herself  better  understood,  v  hpn  It  occurred 
to  her  to  inquire  in  her  own  tongue  if  he 
knew  English.  •'  Good  Lord  I  Yes,  said  he; 
was  born  in  Eastport,  Maine.” 

The  Khedive’s  wife,  the  Vice  Queen  as  she 
iscalled.  in  a  dauehter  of  El  Hamid  Pasha, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  famous  Abbas 
Pasba.  Ftae  is  a  beautiful  and  cultivated 
woman,  who  tenderly  loves  her  husband  and 
her  four  children,  and  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  education  of  the  latter  The  eldest  boy, 
Abbas,  and  his  hmtber  are  taught  bv  a  Swiss 
pedagogue,  and  the  little  girls  are  under  the 
car* of  an  English  nurse 

Mrs  Francks  Hodgson  Burnett  dresses 
in  very  aesthetic  stvle.  At  a  recent,  enter 
tainment  she  wore  a  dress  entitled  “The  Es 
meralda  "  It  was  not  confined  at  the  waist, 
but  fell  In  one  id  broken  sweep  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  floor.  The  fullness  of  the 
draoerv  was  gathered  into  ayok“  at  the  l*ack 
and  front  of  the  neck.  It  was  buttoned  up 
the  back  like  a  child’s  apron.  “The  E* mer¬ 
alda”  was  made  of  shaded  gray  silk,  with  a 
puff  of  cardinal  satin  *u  each  shoulder.  The 
sleeves  were  long  and  tight. 


Portable  Table.— Fig.  817. 


Victor  Hugo’s  Daughter. — The  fate  of 
Victir  Hugo’s  daughter,  Adele,  is.  pethaps, 
even  sadder  then  tt  e  fate  of  poor  Le  *roldine 
Hugo,  who  was  drowned  witn  her  husband. 
Charles  Vaequerie,  while  the  ycuug  couple 
were  on  ih*  ir  wedding  tour.  Adele,  is,  and 
has  been  for  many  y<  ars,  in  an  insane  asylum. 
A  Fieich  j  turnalbt  who  saw  her  rtcentlv, 
states  that  (-be  resembles  in  the  most  niarktd 
way  Victor  Hugo’s  wife  The  portrait  of 
Mine.  Hugo,  which  is  widely  known,  and 
which  will  now  he  recalled  by  many,  was 
painted  by  Ton  Jobannot.  Adele  is  described 
aB  short  and  slender,  though  highly  distin¬ 
guished  in  appearance.  She  has  a  pale  face, 
strong  features,  and  a  beautiful  profile.  Her 
eyes  are  lirge  and  black,  her  hair  is  abundant, 
and  her  forehead  is  without  a  wrinkle.  At  a 
distance  she  looks  like  a  young  girl.  Yet  she 


Sail-cloth  Bag  —Fig.  318. 


is  50  years  old.  Adele  takes  pleasure  in  re¬ 
lating  the  mournful  stnrv  of  her  love  affair 
with  a  young  naval  officer,  who  ahandoaed 
her  many  years  ago.  Her  mi  fortune  upset 
her  brain.  She  retains,  however,  a  certain 
lucidity  of  mind. 
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11.  HI.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  V 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


SCALLOPED  TOMATOES, 

Pare  without  scalding  and  slice.  Scatter  fine 
bread  crumbs  in  bottom  of  a  buttered  bake- 
dish,  eover  with  slices  of  tomatoes  and  season 


|  ’  IS^On  SO  eUirant  ww  Clirvmul'W'fc  10c.  14  plu-tl 
1  SO  per  rent.  lMee-e  »nml  20c  for\irnt’» 

l-'Altiiiiii  Olympics  Premium  l.i-l  ir.  Blank  CunL  at 
hnlmale.  XOIITIIUHIO  UllP  WQKKS.  X..rtlifnH.i <Min. 


i 

u*r  cun' “ 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


Yearly  Sulen 
50,000  Tons. 


Partners  who  Intend 
seeding  down,  or  sow- 
ing  Winter  "heat  or 
_  Rye,  should  use  this  old 
and  rellaU-  Fertilizer. 
5  wnleh  is  un«urp»  ssed 

.... ;  lor  i  bese  purpo-es.  Its 
use  during  August  and 
•-  September »s  top-diess- 
ing  on  Grass  or  Pasture 
i—;  xives  Immediate  and 
valuable  returns. 

For  sale  by  ours  gents 
throughout  the  United 
»  *  Stale-  Pamphlets  eon- 

tniiilng  testimonials 
and  iilrectlonsiorward- 
ed  free. 


Glidden  &  Curtis, 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS. 

5  Treinout  Bank  Building,  Bust  on.  Mass. 


AYER’S 

AGUE  CURE 

1.**  WARRANTED  to  cure  all  cases  of  malarial 
disease  such  as  Fever  and  Anue,  Intermittent  or  Chill 
Fever  Remittent  Fever.  Dumb  Ague,  Bilious  Fever 
ami  Liver  Complaint.  In  ease  of  failure,  after  due 
trial,  dealers  are  authorized  by  our  circular  of  July 
1st,  18t2,  to  rei'uud  the  mouey. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


reward  ;  foi 

*4-?^  'PI  Q9  ¥■  M  Iitiv  I'ant-  d  U!md 
WlE  M  a  HM  MM  M  Blee  .uig,  iichi  .v, 
VrA  MV  ww  vr  L  cerate.).  or  Pro- 
ti^u.o  ru.KS  that  DcBINtDS  PILE  REMEDY 

fails  to  cure.  Prewired  by  J.P  MILT  KR.  M.D..  915  Arch 
St.  Phils..  Pa.  ,v.,n  gmtitoewi  hir*  his  xiyrwrrv.  Send 
lor  circular.  Sold  by  dnurgists  aud  country  stores,  si. 


a  it  a  week  tn  your  own  town.  Terms  And  W  outfit 
r"”fNirt  Pfirtland,  ¥*ine. 


per  dty  at  home.  Samples  worth  free 
Addr  ss  Stinson  St  Co..  Portland.  Me. 


Uoriibrd’*  Acid  Phosphate 


Domestic  economy 

CONDUCTED  BV  EMILY  MAPLE- 


NOVEL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PIC-NIC 
PARTIES,  ETC. 

The  following  cuts,  re-engraved  from  the 
London  Queen,  show  us  what  English  or 
American  (we  know  not  which)  ingenuity  and 


small  sponge  cakes.  Serve  with  thick  sweet 
cream.  Mrs.  Green. 

FRICASSEE  OF  OYSTERS. 

Put  a  quart  of  oysters  on.  the  fire  in  their 
own  liquor.  The  moment  it  boils  up  turn 
into  a  colander.  Put  into  a  sauce  pan  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  when  it 
bubbles  up  sprinkle  in  a  tablespoon ful  of  sTfted 
flour.  Let  cook  for  an  instant  without  brown¬ 
ing,  then  add  a  cupful  of  the  oyster  liquor. 
Mix  together,  take  from  the  Are,  add  salt,  a 
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Pic-nic  Basket.— Fig.  319. 


inventive  skill  Lave  done  towards  making  pi<  - 
nio  pl<  a  ures  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible.  These  arrangements  combine  strength 
and  handiness,  while  every  particle  of  space 
is  made  the  most  of. 

Fig.  817  is  a  portable  table,  opened,  showing 
fittings  which  comprise  two  sets  knives,  forks 
and  spoons,  pepper  and  salt  box,  fixed  to  one 
of  the  flaps,  bottle  and  two  tumblers  of  cut 
glass,  tin  sandwich  box,  plates,  and  napkins. 

Fig.  318  shows  the  sail  cloth  bag  with 
handle  in  which  it  is  inclosed,  while  Fig.  320 
represents  the  appearance  of  the  table  after  it 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  bag. 

Fig.  319  is  a  wicker  basket,  18  inches  by 
1I>£  inches,  and  eight  inches  in  bight,  contain¬ 
ing  two  tin  provision  boxe6  of  various  sizes,  a 
tiu  box  wi*h  screw  cap  for  water,  tin  sauce¬ 
pan  with  folding  handle,  with  tin  box  and  tin 
percolator  in-ile,  a  small  pocket  stove,  three 
enameled  iron  cups  and  saucers,  a  tin  box 
with  screw  top  to  fit  in  cap,  two  j-i panned 
tin  boxes  for  tea  and  coffee,  a  tin  of  condensed 
milk,  three  china  egg-cups,  glass  jar  with 
screw-off  top  for  preserves,  a  tin  frying  pan 
three  enameled  iron  plates,  extra  cup  and 
saucer  and  egg  cup,  three  ivory  handle 
knives,  three  German  silver  teaspoons.  The 
inside  of  the  lid  is  lined  with  cloth,  on  which 
loops  are  fixed  for  knives,  forks,  spoons  and 
plates. 

Fig.  321  illustrates  a  portable  folding  stool 
when  open.  By  taking  out  the  legs  and 


dash  of  cayenne  pepper  the  beateu  yelks  of 
two  eggs  and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
Beat  together,  return  to  the  fire  to  set  the 
eggs  (without  boiling),  put  in  the  oysters  and 
as  soon  as  heated  through  pour  over  buttered 
toast.  Mary  B. 

oyster  croquettes. 

Boil  one  quart  of  oysters  in  their  own 


Folding  Stool.— Fig.  321. 

liquor  two  minutes,  then  strain.  Cut  each 
oyster  into  three  or  four  pieces.  Put  two 
spoonfuls  of  butter  into  a  sauce  pan,  when 
melted  add  a  gill  of  cream,  and  sift  in  very 
slowly  two  spoonfuls  of  sifted  flour.  L«t 
thicken  and  seasou  with  pepper  and  salt.  Add 
the  oysters,  a  spoonful  of  minced  parsley  and 
a  spoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Turn  out  onto  a 
plate,  leaving- it  to  get  cold.  Form  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  small  balls,  dip  into  a  beaten  egg 
then  into  cracker  dust  and  fry  a  light  brown. 
As  you  take  them  from  the  frying  pan,  put 
upon  a  piece  of  kitchen  paper  for  a  moment 
to  drain  the  grease  off.  Serve  upon  a  small 
platter.  Garnish  with  sprigs  of  parsley. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  B. 


OYSTER  PATES. 

Mince  a  quart  of  oysters.  Prepare  a  cupful 
of  rich  drawn  butter.  Put  the  oysters  into 
the  drawn  butter  aud  cook  five  minutes  in  a 
farina  kettle.  Have  ready  some  shapes  of 
pastry  baked  in  pat6-pans.  Fill  these  with 
the  mixture,  set  in  the  oven  to  heat  and  send 
to  the  table. 


Table.— Fig.  33). 

placing  them  in  grooves  which  are  hollowed 
out  in  the  lower  part  of  the  seat  the  stool  can 
be  brought  into  the  small  compass  shown  in 


QUINCE  SOUFFLE. 

Pare,  cut  into  slices  or  quarters  and  cook 
until  tender.  Rub  through  a  colander  aud 
sweeten.  Put  in  a  glass  dish.  Make  a  custard 
of  a  pint  of  milk,  ihe  yelks  of  three  eggs  and 
sweeten  with  half  a  cup  of  sugar.  When  cold 
cover  the  quince  to  the  depth  of  two  inches. 
Beat  the  three  whites  of  the  eggs  uutil  stiff, 
sweeten  with  a  spoon- 
ful  of  powdered  sugar  I  ;jm 

flavor  and  heap  upon 
the  custard.  Apples  j  \ 

may  be  used  instead  (l  I  j  A] 

of  quince. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  B. 


vna  sail,  auu  pt?pp«r  auu  ui  uuiici.  xuua 
ilternate  the  crumbs  and  tomatoes  with  sea- 
ioning  until  the  dish  is  alrncst  full.  Crumbs 
with  bits  of  butter  strewed  over  should  make 
;he  last  layer.  Cover  and  bake  4 o  minutes, 
hen  uncover  and  brown. 

APPLE  CHARLOTTE. 


TO  kfep  tomato 
catsup. 

A  friend  says  she 


Fig.  3.2. 


is  in  the  habit  of  pouring  a  little  alcohol 
over  the  top  of  her  catsup  before  driving 
in  the  corks  and  she  believes  the  alcohol 
preserves  the  catsup,  that  is,  it  keeps  it 
from  fermentiog.  A  teaspoonful  for  each 
bottle  is  the  required  quantity. 


Beat  two  large  cups  of  nice,  smooth  apple 


Marie  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cake*,  etc.,  and 
is  Healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

Jn  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Dorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 


fy For  several  years  we  have  furnished  the 
Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent;  arti- 
Ueial  color  for  butter;  no  meritorious  that  It  met 
with  great  sueeeaa  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International 
Dairy  Fairs. 

tyRnt  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re¬ 
search  we  have  Improved  in  several  points,  and 
now  offer  this  new  color  as  the  best  in  the  tvorlrl. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


Cheapest  Color  Made 


tyAnd,  while  preimivd  In  oil.  Is  so  compound 
ed  that-  it.  is  Impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid. 

lyBEWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  all 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  ore  liable  to  become 
rancidand  spoil  the  butter. 

fjTlf  you  cuulot  pet  the  “improved”  write  us 
to  know  where  and  how  to  pet  it  without  extra 
expense.  («) 

WK1.I.S,  UK  IIAUliSOX  k  CO.,  Iturllnidon,  Vt. 


SOLUBLE 

Pacific  Guano. 


sauce  well  sweetened  aud  flavored  with  lemon 
to  a  light  froth  with  the  whipped  whites  of 
three  eggs.  Put  into  a  glass  dish,  smooth  off 
aud  cover  with  lady-fingers,  macaroons  or 


As  a  Nerve  Food. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  Wellington,  O.,  says;  “1 
have  used  it  advantageously  in  impaired  ner¬ 
vous  supply."— Adv. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  16,  1882. 
The  Republican  State  ticket  in  the  recent 
Maine  election  had  a  majority  of  about  10,- 
000. 

There  were  646  Mormon  immigrants  among 
the  steerage  passengers  on  the  Guion  steamer 
Wyoming  which  arrived  this  week.  They 
were  in  charge  of  Elder  William  Cooper,  who 
came  over  with  them  from  Europe.  The 
party  was  composed  of  300  British  converts, 
292  Scandinavians  and  54  Germans,  and  was 
chaperoned  by  sixteen  returning  mission¬ 
aries. 

Dr,  D.  S.  Lamb  who  held  the  autopsy  at 
Elberon  over  the  late  President  Garfield’s 
body,  presents  a  bill  for  $1000. 

Thirty -five  experienced  operatives  from 
Sweden,  the  first  installment  of  300,  arrived 
this  week  to  take  the  places  at  the  Harmony 
Mills  of  workmen  who  removed  from  Cohoes 
during  the  strike.  The  strikers  are  daily  ap¬ 
plying  for  work.  The  mills  are  running 
steadily. 

A  severe  wind  and  rain  storm  swept  over 
Winsted,  Conn.,  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  9  P.  m. 
demolishing  houses  and  do  ing  much  damage. 
No  lives  weio  lost,  but  several  persons  were  in¬ 
jured.  A  similar  storm  swept  through  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  at  about  p-  m.,  accompanied 
by  rain  and  lightning.  At  Mindenville,  N.  Y., 
a  man  drove  into  a  barn  with  a  load  of  hay 
to  escape  the  storm.  The  barn  was  blown 
down  and  both  the  man  and  bis  team  were 
killed. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  there  has  been  considera¬ 
ble  excitement  and  hard  feeling  because  the 
colored  children  were  not  allowed  admittance 
to  the  public  schools  where  white  children 
were  sent. 

The  Woman  Suffragists  held  their  annual 
meeting  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  the  14th  inst. 
There  were  68  delegates  in  attendance. 

A  steamboat  line  called  the  Columbian  car¬ 
ries  passengers  from  this  city  to  Poughkeepsie 
on  the  Hudson  for  five  cents  per  individual. 
They  propose  to  put  on  boats  to  run  through 
to  Albany,  fare  to  be  10  cents  to  any  landing 
along  the  river.  The  company  is  an  anti- 
monopoly  organization. 

Samuel  W.  Hale  has  been  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  of  New  Hampshire  for  Governor. 

Mrs.  Garfield  has  bought,  for  $50,000,  the 
Ralph  Worthington  residence  in  Prospect 
Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

Gov.  Colquit,  of  Georgia,  has  appointed  Mr. 

B  H.  Hill,  son  of  the  late  Senator  Hill,  to  fill 
his  father’s  unexpired  term  in  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  he  declined. 

Eighty  acres  of  the  “  Cedar  Croft”  property, 
late  the  homestead  of  Bayard  Taylor,  at  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Pa.,  were  sold  at  auction  on  the 
12th  inst.  for  $5,600.  The  entire  estate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  190  acres,  had  a  bid  of  $20,000,  but 
was  withdrawn. 

The  Star-route  trial  came  to  an  end  last 
week,  and  the  jurors  acquitted  Turner  and 
Peck,  convicted  Miner  and  Rerdell,  and  failed 
to  agree  on  Brady  and  the  Dorseys,  the  ring¬ 
leaders.  Brady  and  the  Dorseys  will,  however, 
be  brought  to  trial  again.  The  affair  has  been 
quite  an  expensive  one,  judging  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report:  B.  H.  Brewster  will  receive, 
for  services  and  expenses  before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Attorney-General,  $5,000;  W.  A. 
Cook,  services  and  expenses,  $6,702;  George 
Bliss,  services  and  expenses,  $19  251 ;  W.  W. 
Kerr,  services  and  expenses,  $6,527;  R.  T. 
Merrick,  services  and  expenses,  $5,000;  A.  M. 
Gibson,  services  and  expenses,  $5,000;  total, 
$47,480.  The  above  expenses  include  only  the 
lawyers’  fees  and  expenses,  and  only  so  much 
of  that  class  of  accounts  as  has  been  passed  by 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury.  The 
total  expense  of  the  trial  will  be  about  $200,- 
000. 

A  grove  of  maple  trees  on  the  farm  of  James 
Babcock  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  is  the  annual  rest¬ 
ing-ground  of  swallows;  it  is  estimated  that 
over  3,000,00(1  birds  now  pass  their  nights 
there.  The  swallows  are  getting  ready  to 
make  their  southward  flight  and  hundreds  of 
people  come  from  Providence  and  neighboring 
towns  to  witness  their  “rest.” 

Williams  College  opened  last  week  with  an 
attendance  of  48  seniors,  59  juniors,  77  soph¬ 
omores,  70  freshmen.  Amherst  has  about  90 
freshmen. 

The  Nebraska  Democratic  State  Conven¬ 
tion  met  at  Omaha  on  the  14th,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Governor— J  Sterling  Morton,  of 
Otoe;  for  Lieutenant-Governor— J.  F.  War¬ 
ner;  for  Secretary  of  State— Chas  J.  Bowlby. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  40,939 
original  claims  for  pensions  and  34,148  claims 
for  increase  or  pensions  were  filed.  There 
were  all  >wed  during  the  year  27,664  original 
applications,  and  10.231  for  increase  of  pen¬ 
sions.  The  number  of  claims  rejected  was 
21,295.  There  remain  pending  269,678  original 


applications,  and  21,288  applications  for  in 
crease.  The  total  amount  paid  for  pensions 
during  the  year,  including  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
bursement,  was  $54,296,280,54;  total  number 
of  pensioners  on  the  roll.  285.697,  a  gain  over 
the  previous  ye«r  of  16,867.  The  total  amount 
paid  by  the  Government  for  pensions  from 
1791  to  1861  was  $81,480,455,50. 

President  Arthur  arrived  in  this  city  Friday 
night  at  10:50.  He  was  met  by  his  carriage  and 
was  driven  at  once  to  his  house  in  Lexington 
Avenue.  He  will  remain  in*tbe  city  several 
days,  attending  to  private  business. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week  the 
international  military  rifle  match,  between 
the  British  and  Americans,  took  place  at 
Creedmoor,  near  this  city.  It  wag  evident 
from  the  first  that  the  foreigners  were  the 
superior  marksmen,  and  they  won  the  match 
by  a  score  of  1,975  points  to  the  Americans 
1,805.  Both  days  were  windy,  and  the  score 
was  low  on  both  sides.  Next  year  the  Amer¬ 
icans  will  send  a  team  to  England. 


“Can  Hardly  Realize  the  Good  It  has 
Done  ” 

A  dady  whose  general  health  had  become 
seriously  affected  was  induced  to  use  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  In  writing  of  the  result  she 
says:  “It  has  relieved  me  from  a  distressed 
feeling  back  of  my  eyes,  from  which  I  could 
get  no  relief ;  nasal  cata  rrh  better  Improve 
ment  gradual;  so  much  so.  can  hardly  real¬ 
ize  the  good  it  has  done  till  I  note  my  condi¬ 
tion  before  taking  it."  Our  Treatise  on  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action  and  results, 
with  reports  of  cases  and  full  information, 
sent  free.  Dre.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and 
1111  Girard  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.—  Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEW8. 

The  war  in  Egypt  has  come  to  a  sudden 
end.  Defeat  has  transformed  Arabi  Pasha 
from  a  patriot  struggling  for  his  country’s 
freedom  into  an  imprisoned  rebel  awaiting 
the  punishment  that  follows  unsuccessful  re¬ 
volt.  Victory  has  placed  another  wreath  on 
the  lucky  brow  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and 
added  ano*  her  triumph  to  the  long  roll  won 
by  the  prowess  of  British  arms.  Having 
conquered  Egypt,  what  will  England  do 
with  it?  Here  diplomacy  comes  in,  and  when 
diplomacy  comes  in,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the 
outcome  will  be.  One  thing  only  is  certain — 
that  England  will  use  her  victory  for  w  hat 
she  considers  her  own  best  interests,  checked 
by  no  other  restraint  than  that  which  com¬ 
bined  Europe  may  impose  upon  her.  The 
struggle  has  closed  in  time  for  securing  good 
crops  of  most  Egyptian  products  if  diligence 
is  exercised.  The  Nile  is  usually  at  its  highest 
from  September  20  to  30.  Immediately  after 
the  inundation  begins  to  subside  the  following 
crops  are  sown,  and  are  hat  vested  three  or 
four  months  later;  Wheat,  barley,  beans, 
peas,  lentils,  vetches,  flax,  lettuce,  tobacco, 
watermelons  and  cucumbers.  The  following 
are  raised  in  Summer,  chiefly  by  artificial  ir¬ 
rigation,  and,  owing  to  the  troublous  times, 
wifi  be  very  short:  Cotton,  durra,  maize, 
onions,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  indigo  and  madder. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Sept.  16,  1882. 
With  regard  to  this  year’s  cotton  crop 
Bradstreet’s  publishes  reports  from  742  cor¬ 
respondents,  representing  88  per  cent,  of  the 
cotton  area  of  the  United  States,  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop.  In  the 
12  States  covered  are  643  counties  having  over 
500  acres  each  of  cotton.  Of  these  518  are 
represented  in  the  reports  received.  From  123 
localities  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  “very 
good;”  frpm  234,  “good;”  from  293,  “fair;” 
from  33,  “poor;”  from  34,  “bad.”  Excessive 
rains  have  delayed  maturity,  and  as  the  crop 
is  from  two  to  three  weeks  late,  fears  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  many  cases  that  early  frosts  will 
cut  the  yield  short.  With  favorable  weather 
a  large  yield  is  promised.  From  this  time 
forward  weather  report sVrorn  the  South  will 

be  closely  watched . 

The  September  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  condition  of  cotton 
shows  an  improvement  since  August  1  in  Vir 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  and  some  deterioration  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  States  of  the  Gulf  coast 
to  Louisiana  inclusive.  The  general  average 
of  August  was  94  and  September  92,  which  is 
the  saute  as  in  September  of  1880,  and  higl  er 

than  in  any  other  season  for  10  years . 

According  to  the  annual  statement  prepared 
by  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
the  cotton  crop  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
with  August  is  considerably  Jess  than  that 
for  either  of  the  two  preceding  seasons.  The 
yield  was  5,435,845  bales  in  1881  82,  6,589,329 
in  1880-81  and  5,757.397  in  1879-80.  The  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  the  bales  is  also  less  for  the  lost 
than  for  either  of  the  two  preceding  crops, 
being  475.67  pounds  in  1881-82,  485.88  in  1880- 
81  and  481.55  in  1879-80.  In  aggregate  weight 
the  production  of  the  past  year  is  19.24  per 


cent,  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  season. 
The  Chronicle’s  figures  show  a  steady  increase 
in  the  amount  of  cotton  manufactured  in  the 
South  In  1879-80  the  amount  consumed  by 
Southern  mills  was  179,000  bales,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  it  was  205.000  and  in  the  season 
just  closed  it  reached  238,000.  This  indicates 
an  encouraging  growth  of  the  Southern  man¬ 
ufacturing  industry . . . . . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  crop  re¬ 
ports  for  September  are,  briefly,  as  follows:— 
The  result  of  th<  spring-wheat  harvest  is  in 
close  accordance  with  the  indications  of  the 
August  report.  The  quality  is  good  and  the 
y  ield  above  an  average.  The  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  Winter  and  Spring  wheat,  when  har¬ 
vested,  is  represented  by  100,  an  average 
rarely  attained  since  the  harvest.  In  parts 
of  the  Winter-wheat  region,  especially  in 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  some  millions  of  bush¬ 
els  have  been  lost  by  sprouting  in  the  stack. 
There  has  also  been  some  loss  of  Spring  wheat 
from  the  same  cause  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
States.  The  Ohio  Valley  has  nearly  as  large 
a  product  us  in  1879.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois  have  apparently  secured  about  142,000,000 
bushels.  The  South  has  increased  both  her 
acreage  and  yield  per  acre.  The  aggregate 
of  Winter  wheat,  as  indicated  by  the  Septem 
ber  returns,  is  about  880,000  000  bushels; 
Spring  wheat  about  140,000,000,  or  520,000,000 
in  all.  The  first  thrashing  generally  ex¬ 
ceeded  expectations,  but  the  later  thrashing 
has  in  m*ny  sections  been  disappointing.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  per  capita  supply  of 
wheat  will  not  be  quite  so  large  as  in  1879  or 

1880 . The  corn  crop  in  all  the  region 

south  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Ohio  river 
is  in  high  condition  in  every  State  except 
West  Virginia,  represented  by  100  or  bight r 
figures.  In  many  districts  of  the  South  the 
crop  is  reported  the  best  in  20  years.  In  the  New 
England  States  there  has  been  a  very  sharp 
decline,  except  in  Vermont— from  81  to  75  in 
Maine,  95  to  62  in  New  Hampshire,  87  to  60  in 
Massachusetts,  93  to  70  in  Rhode  Island  and 
from  96  to  65  in  Connecticut.  A  decline  of 
eight  points  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  of  four  in  Pennsylvania  is  indicated. 
The  loss  in  all  these  States  is  due  to  the  drouth 


Last  year  comes  next . 

Texas  fever  is  reported  to  have  appeared 
among  cattle  in  Maine.  It  bas  also  appeared 
near  Pattersonville.  Schenectady  Co..  N.  Y. 
The  infected  herd  has  been  quarantined.  It 
was  introduced  by  some  Texan  steers  pur¬ 
chased  a  couple  of  mouths  ago. ......  . 

Powell  Brothers,  of  Springboro,  Pa  ,  are 
rushing  the  importations  of  Clydesdale  horses. 
We  notice  arrivals  at  this  port  nearly  every 

week . . . . . . . . 

The  Galveston  News's  fourth  annual  spec-al 
edition,  in  its  summary  of  the  State’s  position 
for  the  year,  makes  the  following  exhibit  of 
th**  amount  and  value  of  the  State’s  products 
[or  tbe  year  ending  Ang.  31.  1882:  Cotton, 
8.8,854  bales;  value.  $50,094,678;  wool,  22  299  - 
652  pounds;  value,  $5,128,919;  hides,  18.572,795 
pounds;  value,  $1,628,735;  cattle,  681,367  head; 
value,  including  drive;  $16,654,070;  horses  and 
mules,  42,724  bead,  value,  $1,098,100;  lumber 
and  shingles,  $7,644,329;  grain  and  hav,  $8,- 
49., 625;  cotton-seed,  cotton  seed  cake  and  oil, 
$2,485,740:  miscellaneous  products,  $3,427,568; 
suear  and  molasses,  $725,694.  Total  value, 

$97,380,458 . . . ’ 

The  Va.  State  Agricultural  Society  has 
changed  the  date  of  their  fair  to  Nov.  1-4. 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  35  cts.  per  box.— Adv 


Ayer’s  Ague  Cure  stimulates  the  action  of 
the  liver,  cleanses  the  blood  of  malarial  poi¬ 
son,  and  rouses  the  system  to  renewed  vigor. 
Warranted  to  cure  Fever  and  Ague.— Adv. 

VLydia  E.  Pink  ham’s  Vegetable  Com¬ 
pound  has  done  thousands  of  women  more 

good  than  the  medicine  of  many  doctors. _ 

Adv. 

DreS8KS,  cloaks,  coats,  stockings,  and 
all  garments  can  be  colored  successfully  with 
the  Diamond  Dyes.  Fashionable  colors.  Only 
10c. — Adv. 

— - - »■»»  - 

“Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  cut  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bedbugs,  ants,  vermin,  chip¬ 
munks.  15c.— Adv. 


Elegantly  put  up,  two  bottles  in  one 
package,  is  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  All  drug¬ 
gists.— Adv. 


which  has  been  especially  severe  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  There  has  been  abundant  rain  in  all 
other  States.  In  the  corn-growing  States  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  the  prospects  average  very 
nearly  as  at  the  last  report.  The  general 
average  of  condition  is  83— the  Bame  as  in 
August.  Last  year  there  was  a  decline  from 
77  in  August  to  60  in  September.  In  1880  the 
September  average  was91.  If  early  frosts  do 
not  injure  the  crop  the  product  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  larger  than  last  year,  but  the  heavy 
production  of  1879  and  1880  cannot  be  ap- 
proched  under  the  m.  st  favorable  circum¬ 
stances . ...The  oats  crop  when  harvested 

was  in  unusually  high  condition,  yielding 
heavily  in  thrashing.  The  general  average 
is  100,  very  few  States  falling  below  that  fig¬ 
ure,  among  them  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  rye  crop  is 
also  above  the  average  in  nearly  all  the 
States,  and  was  harvested  in  good  condition. 
The  general  average  for  tobacco  is  89— in 
Pennsylvania  86,  Maryland  92,  Virginia  93, 
Kentucky  91,  Ohio  65,  Missouri 93...... . 

The  average  condition  of  potatoes  in  Au¬ 
gust  was  101,  but  it  has  fallen  this  month  to 
92.  Last  year  the  decline  during  August  was 
from  92  to  70,  and  continued  in  a  greater 
ratio  till  the  harvest.  The  prospect  is  now 
favorable  for  a  crop  of  not  less  than  150,000,- 
000  bushels  from  the  present  outlook.  The 
decline  has  been  heaviest  in  New  England  and 
New  York.  The  prospect  has  improved  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  has  been  well  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Lake  region, 
and  has  not  materially  changed  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Only  Wisconsin  and  K«  mae  of 
the  Western  States,  fail  to  show  averages  of 
100  or  higher.  Maine  stands  lowest  at  65. . . . 

The  general  average  for  tobacco  is  89;  in 
Pennsyl .  ania  it  is  86;  in  Maryland,  92;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  93;  Kentucky,  91;  Ohio,  65,  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  98..... . . 

Last  Saturday  we  urged  Mr."  Moffat  to 
hurry  up  his  report  of  European  crops,  and 
on  the  following  Monday  he  cabled:  “The 
reported  improvement  in  European  crops  is 
confirmed.  The  wheat  crop  of  Germany  is 
better  than  was  expected,  and  of  France  a  full 
average.  The  price  of  wheat  is  constantly 
falling  everywhere.  The  Vienna  Congress 
claims  the  world’s  wheat  supply  above  the 
average.” 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agrienlture  has 
issued  a  new  computation  of  the  oats  and 
Spring  wheat  yield.  Of  oats,  the  average 
yield  is  estimated  at  35  bushels  per  acre,  with 
an  acreage  of  over  half  a  million  an  increase 
of  54  per  cent  and  atotal  product  of  18,300,- 
000  bushels  The  greatest  previous  crop  wag 
that  of  1879,  when,  with  29  per  cent,  larger 
acreage,  the  yield  was  13.000,009  bushels.  Only 
137,000  acres  are  sowed  with  Spring  wheat 
and  the  estimated  yield  Is  15  bushels  per  acre! 
The  acreage  of  this  grain  ha*  declined  hea- 
vi ly,  it  being  a  comparatively  unprofitable 
crop.  The  estimate  of  the  corn  crop  remains 
at  155,090,000  bushels.  No  unfavorable  re¬ 
ports  are  received,  and  the  yield  will  be  about 
35  bushels  per  acre. 

.  ,T«*  receipts  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  were 
$5,000,  larger  this  year  than  ever  before. 


^  i  jlk  &  Ague  uure  is  warranted  to  cure  all 
cases  of  malaria.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price 
one  dollar. — Adv, 

- - 

A  Pure  and  KflYctlve  Xlalr  Dressing. 

Cocoajnk,  a  compound  of  Cocoanut  Oil, 
beautifies  the  hair  and  is  sure  to  allay  all  itch¬ 
ing  and  irritation  of  the  scalp. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  puritv  and 
strength. — Adv. 

(thf  i$taxhcis. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Up  to  Saturday,  Sept.  10. 

i 8T'  J/0D18  HEAT  :  better  at  the 

close  thtin  at  the  opening  to-dav:  No  2 
Fall,  92^@98Kc;  ca<h;  92^3^,  Sep 
tember;  October;  Ml'(a;9HVo 

November;  93K@94^c  December:  92&@ 
92%c.,  all  the  year;  9l!tf®94>W'c  Janus™- 
No.  3  red  Fall,  80^@S8^T 
was  m  the  same  condition  us  wheat;  both 
at  t[ie  thsuon  yesterday; 

September 
£CU)blT:  c.,  Novem- 

y«*r  .  45%@46JiC.,  January  ;  46§tf@47Vc 
May.  Oats  dull  «t  33®33>.,  cash- 
Sept^ljer  ;  j  nil  uSe  “«r  fe 

Rut!1  ar  wld‘  G'rift  at  70@ 

80c  Cattle— Market  fairly  uctive;  supply 

mainly  of  butcher  stock ;  good  cows,  $3  25(35 
3.75:  common  $2_r,0®3  00;  steers  and  choice 

1°  h'*st  grass  Texans, 
$3  o0@4.50;  common  $3.00<g3  40;  light  native 
shipping  steers,  $4  25@5  00;  heavy  do  $5  00 
@5.. o;  exporters.  $6  00(dfi  50;  Western  half 
breeds,  $4.00(44.50.  Sheep- Market  active 

* 9 wavtoii  m6<1  ^ In  naf'ive  muttons, 

!a  SSS’an*  gS?d  t°choio#’  00;  fancy, 

£®Ian*/  *3-?flis.75;  stockers! 
$2.2.>(4'„.7d.  Hogs  iu  fair  demand,  but  at 
lower  rates;  pigs  and  light  Yorkers  $7  40@ 
7.90;  good  Yorkers,  $S(.(\25;  butchers’  to 


,  »  o— •  v  >  nUTCUtM* 

best  heavy,  $8  50® 9  00;  cults,  $6.85,47  25. 

Chicago —V  heat  irregular  and  unsettled, 

8fPte“l»w;  94c.  Octo- 
^r,  93  (498^0..,  November;  98c.  all  the  year; 

Q7?»,o- ini*r>  "8K* '  <7**hand  Septen i ber ; 
97®9ijtfc  October;  No,  2  Chicago  Spring  fJSltfc 
cash;  %@98^c.  «optemhlr;  94c*  OctS 
ber;  No.  8  do. ,  85c.  Corn  unsettled  at  G8Jtf@ 
«1>;®61%c.,  October; 

58^0.,  November;  53%c.,  all  the  year;  49‘tfc 
January;  51  %c.,  May;  t ejected,  60VC.  Oats 
fairly  active  at  30^c  ,  cash;  30%®3lc.,  Sep¬ 
tember;  30  (®«c„  October  and  November- 
W>tf@30Xe.,  all  the  year;  SSc..  May;  rejected’ 
37Jf®‘27%c.  Baki.ey  moderately  active  and 
higher  at  83c.  Flaxseed  euxior  at  $1  20 (S> 
1.21.  Butter  steady,  with  a  fair  demand 
creamery  choice  to  fancy,  28@30c;  fair  to 
good,  24 (4 26c;  dairy,  good  to  choice,  19®24c- 
packing,  18@13W;  good  to  choice  ladle- 
packed,  14>,;(<$16c.  Eggs  iu  good  demand. 
Hogs  Market  weak  and  quality  poor;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  mixed,  $7.25@8.15;  heavy.  $8  25- 
@8.90;  light  $7.20(48.30;  skips,  $5(47.  Cattle 
market  active  and  values  firm;  exports,  $7 (» 
7.60;  good  to  choice  shipping,  $6®0.70;  cum- 
mon  to  fair,  $4@5.60;  general  trade  a  shade 
stronger  than  yesterday;  mixed  butchers’ 
firm  at  $2.50@4.10;  stockers  and  feeders 
fairly  active  at  $3@3,90;  range  active  and  10c. 
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CHANDLER  &>TAYLOR-lndianapolis 

or  S TANDAR D  Cl  RCU LAR Ji, 

^^JPRKiPONY  CIRCULAR  AND  gggK] 

^JrSNPORTABLE  MULAyEZ  * 


SAW  MILLS 


THAT 

J  A  N  V  WaTCH 


’VVILt.'wiNC' 


higher;  Texans  *3.50@4.50;  half-breeds  and 
Americans,  $4.25@5.  Sheep  ship  values 
strong;  market  active  and  well  cleared;  poor 
to  fair,  $3.25@3.75;  medium  to  good,  (3.85(g) 
4.25;  choice  to  extra,  $4,35@4.85. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  A  SEEDS 


VIOLIN  OUTFITS 

V  latfrBI  BmiMbi  From 

tier  kaowu,  ®  __ 


0*11  on  or  write  to  R.  H.  ALJ.EN  «  O. 
V ark.  for  whatever  you  want  of  tbps  oove 
Adrtrettii  1«B  k  Ifll  Wati  Mt 


^**-3==*=^  PAG  AKIN  I  VIOLIN 

Celebrated  for  line  tone,  finish.  Italian  stringi,  flne  pea.,  ini 
laid  pearl  tail-piece,  fine  long  bow,  with  ivory  ami  silvered  frog. 

violin  box.  Book  of  Instruction,  with  668  niece*  music, 
9^  *0r  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  mcmt»y  re¬ 

funded,  A  better  outfit  cannot  be  purchaaed  elaewhere  for  $10. 
Send  Btarnp  for large  Catalogue.  G.  H.  W.  BATES  &  CO., 
Importer*  and  Manufacturer*,  106  Sudbury  8L,  Boston,  Musa. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


WIND  IVXILL. 

Known  and  sold  throughout  the  world 
and  acknowledged  The  Beat.  Simple 
Durable,  Htroug.  Few  Joints.  Fnc- 
Uotiletis  Turn  Ta-  — 
ble.  Multiplying 

Ball  Governor.  AD  ■ 


Nrw  York,  Saturday,  Sept.  16,  ikkl 

Brans  asp  P icAR.— There  la  no  pnrtlcu'ar  change  In 
the  market  nwl  quotation#  are  more  or  Ipah  nominal. 

55Sratw*.  1881  V'*™*- &**&■*>■,  do  fair  to 
good,  f2.J5ut.2fiO.  do.  medium  1881.  choloe,  *2.9002.85: 
do.  fair  to  good,  *2.2t>@3  *1:  do.  pea.  1381.  cho!c.C*2.»5 
?•*{•  do.  fair  to  good.  $3gu«.7*s  <!,>.  white  kidney, 
^81.  cholco,  $L. W®&33;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  *2.15 
©3.00  do.  red  kidney.  TKSl,  choice.  *2,7502.85;  do. 
oor  ril  r  .t0  K°"d.  *2uu&2  60:  do.  turtle  soup,  &2t« a 
2.2.j;  do.  foreign  pen  beans,  *2.7808,00;  do.  do.,  medl- 
r?]?;  di!  ■  ordinary.  *1.2501.50:  do., 

CallfornUi  lima,  *'.00;  Peas,  green,  1881,  prime,  (Liu 
@U.>  do.  do,  poor  to  good,  *1,25®  1.96;  do.  Southern, 
b.  e.  *>  two-buah.  bag,  *4,9o. 

Breadstuff*  a  so  Provisions.— cash  wheat  towards 
Close  of  wee*  Showed  a  slight  advance,  with  fair  ex¬ 
port  demand ,  Corn  market  unsettled  with  light 
export  demand.  Oats  dull.  The  provision  trade  has 
had | Its  up*  ami  downs,  and  prices  are  lower  than  at 
beginning  of  week. 

Prices  for  Flour,  Meal  and  Feed— No.  2,  *2.850875. 
latter  extreme:  superfine,  *860(34.10;  latter  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  State,  *4  4004  73;  good  torancy 
‘‘.i  Oojrunon  to  good  extra  Wes  tern. 
S  I  40@5  JU,  good  to  choice  ,  *5.23(49  00;  common  to  good 

te*Sa!^."<l  Uo,,p  0h,r>:  f  ‘•VoA.-Ah  good  t"  choice  do., 
o^V£lCOmmon  Minnesota.  $4  40»i*5.S>;  clear 

*6.75(84.25;  bakers’  extra] 
®x®®»  straights  $7.iuai»iX);  patent,  *8  1X09,'©;  st 
ids  common  to  fair  extra.  *4.3005.00;  good  to  very 

S«v>£»n*ivP'IS?  >*^2?  lw,,t‘nt  Winter  wheat  extra, 
*6.750800:  dry  mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  *5.2S0k£O: 
South  America,  *'i«>fsi.?3.  patent,  $8,850$.  Southern 
-common  good  exirt  *4  9005.7b:  good  to  choice, 

fln,'.  Wrap's ?,’,LV  F”rt-  Bye  flour— Super- 

fine,  S3.fi(>©4  id — latter  an  extreme.  Corn  meal  dull  — 
yellow  western,  *4.2904.50 ;  Brandy wlue.  *4. 6004.70. 

i**T?AL;Sw*  1  middling*.  S2S03fls  No.  2, 
fr,’’.  aiwinf0^',. *24025:  medium  feed.  *17018;  No.  2 
feed,  Sli@l9;  and  rye  feed  at  *23  per  ton. 

Prices  for  grain.— Whxat,  steamer  No.  3  red,  fiSes 
No.  3  red,  *  ,..*4*4  for  certificates,  S1.07V  delivered: 

No  2  red,  *1  OTJfaUH  for  «>r  locates.  *1-09 
®1 OBJ*. delivered;  No.  3  nM  tUttMAl  C8«  for  ccrUlt- 
cates,  Sl.nuit'il. Hi  delivered;  mixed  Winter,  $l.»7;  un¬ 
graded  wliite  ir,;  No.  3  white,  Sibil*; steamer 

isi.v?lct‘/  81 l*:  1  wh!to  Si.liiai.i2;  No.  ]  white, 

S1.15$|  16  Tor  certificates;  1.17*4  delivered:  No  2  reei 
Scpte.mber.  *:  teftai  C8M  No.  ?  red,  October,  *i.(ku 
tx  \v&L*A  '•ovembor.  SUn'-twl.lOi*;  do  iN-.-cmber. 

do.  seller  the  year.  SLWI^i.ik^,  Ktk 
71<ai,c.  for  Western  Canada  and  StaLs.  Coux-L'n- 
graded  Western  mixed,  7l®73A(c»:  No  2.  TUWc:  In 
mtxpd°?j S  3.  77k»77$te.:  steamer 

Bilxed,  September,  ?5<v£76<4e.;  do. 
Octoher.  oi^'sl.jlsC  :  do  November.  6»;,iia7i.^o;  dot 
Deee mber.  Ky.t.«c ;  <lo.  seller  the  y>-ar,  CS^WHiQ.  Oats 
No.  8,  3;fd354Ae  :  No  2,  3?^®83c:  No.  I,  QUutcd,  Stej 
8  tvhlte,  No.  2,  4l7>j(£fl4214c.  No.  I  do. 

^^LWv8,eoU  wh'tc  do,  4o®47c;  white 

btate,  45@50c;  No.  2  mixed  September,  do 

October,  8f@394fc;  do,  November,  391^@4(.'j4m 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  TiiK  UNITED  8TATES  AND 
CANADA. 

8ept.  9,  Sept.  10. 

1882.  1881. 

™.  .  bush.  bush. 

.  12,730.612  19,848,526 

®at,8  .  0,6411,641  6,789,859 

Barley .  119,920  58  732 

.  709,169  45,309 

®o^^L^S!9L°.587.P«r,k-2«T.  mess,  spot,'  *20  75 


Ball  Governor. _ 

size*  for  Fddl  Bo.u, 
City  and  rarm 
Fun:o«pii  Fverv 
Mill  Warranted. 


AOKNTS!  AGICNTH!  AGENTS!  Wsu^d  for  th-  New 
Look,  bur  1/ut  Kvplorers.”  A  full  nail  authejitic  account  of  th< 


Mill  Warranted.  1  hM 

K»\teirprii»e  fPeed  Mills  CVM  IfflBxl 
For  Wind,  Horse,  Steam  or  Water  w  HjBff 
Power.  Ciimax  Com  and  Cotton  ^ul-  3  IBflw 
tivators.  Pumps,  Tanks,  4tc.  Bead  UL 
for  broten  Catalogue. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPBI8fc  CO..  Sandwich, 


Ity  Officer  Newoomb  and  other  survivors. 
Photographic  A  D  A  V  I  />  inn 

I  I  Vs  Illustrations, 
<-l't  the  best,  don  t  he  humbugged  bv  luiltutlons. 

„„  B  X  I>  E  D  X  T  X  O  JST 

20  copies  a  dair  sold  by  II  >*e  eunvussers.  Send  foi 
soil  sgency  to  AmeHeun  Publishing  Co., 
xlartforda  Boston.  Chica^Oi  or  Clncwiuati.  this  jtaper » 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

[kaSTANDARD  WIND  MILL, 

Wt  rs^  IiT  VSE.  ' 


The  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION 


OF1  CAIaIFORIVIA. 

organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  has  published 
apaniphlet  descriptive  of  California,  treating  of  its 
climate,  production",  markets,  railroads,  and  (lovern- 
ment  lauds;  also  of  the  Homestead.  Pre-emption  and 
Timber  Culture  laws  of  the  Unlte.j  states,  which  Is 
now  ready  for  djstrlbutiou.  The  pamphlet  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address  upon  application  Other  In 
‘o  California  within  the  scape  of 
the  Association,  will  be  Rlren  *»n  luoulrv.  ArUlress 


t0t7AHANT22D 

17  Sii«j-ltc 40 H.  Powsr 

IX  L  FEED  MILL, 

SffilLS*  ^  ru"  h?r  »»>•  t”'”"  so  J  I.  ,:U«p,  affective  sn.i  durable. 
»..ih  ^  L°y  k  nd  Knt,fl  <nt0  th<-  rat«  of  6  to  25 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Bata  via! III. 


Th**  publUbcr  of  tin-  wwll- 
known  nitt!  popular  Liteiur/ 

and  Family  pu|i4>r  The 
tVleket  on  thr  Iltuirth, 

xvutuiK  to  siTurn  100,0011  tic w 
RubycruMir/»  f< n  ihn  ru'xr  three 
a,,,l  believing  rliat 
aU  who  >u  Jiut»<cribe  will  be 
fco  deiiifhU'd  with  the  paper 
tb  all  hey  Wtllthcrt&ftMrTtB^w 
lUeiriub>crtrtMoij  ( fort|i»*y,  ar 
to  tome,  uow  rnnkc*  tliv  fol¬ 
lowing  unjtrvr^deutfd  uffer: 
l>09i  ncrlyt  o/  only  Twcn- 
t3"lJ'lYC  IViitw  in  j>*v\i.:ge 
stomps,  vf  uMl  ,tnd  The 
vn  the  lleurth 
/l*,  a  hr»'*A  Mouth*,  and  to 
r  *wtKcrit/cr  tun  null  snnd 

rw^tn  Xcw  li«>Uw!cnl 
Jller«>Hoope*  one  of  the 
i*i  nnd  useful 

L  VT offsrrd.  Tfiia 
LMt<r  of 

S  gr*  .itpnwr  r,m»<iiifA  ing 
gfe  *O0Ut  uOO  time*.  It  is 
a-lxp(e4  to  ili.i  exnmi- 
DKHon  of  cveij  nor.nte 
ra®>»bjcet,  will  ma’ie  the 

SWCM^simnlleat  Initri  appunr 


BADGER  STATE 

utter  Color 


Received  the  only  honorable  mention  granted  to  any 
butter  color  at  the  International  Dair.>  Fair  of  187y. 
i  not  for  sale  by  y  our  dealer,  send  for  circular,  &c.,  to 
he  rnanufacxurer#  Jsi.  SHEUDUN.  Fort  Atklubon.  Wla. 

Rocks,  Minerals  and  Stocks. 

By  1  uedriuce  H.  Smith,  Geologist  and  Engineer. 

A  practical  and  popular  treatise  on  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  -,  with  an  exposition  of  methods  of  nr- 
ganizing  stock  companies,  the  trick*  of  stock  manip¬ 
ulation,  Ac.  now  to  look  for  mineral  deposits,  how 
to  rec  .gnlze  Uirm  when  found,  and  how  to  develop 
and  place  on  the  market.  Just  what  Is  wanted  by 
every  landowner  aud  every  one  who  Is  seeking  for 
chiinces  to  Increase  his  revenues.  In  elegant  cloth 
binding,  gl.nfl.  In  paper,  75  cts.  Sent  poeipuld,  on  re- 
celpt  of  price,  by  THE  KAILWAY  REVIEW,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chicago,  III.  ' 


mont,,,  3ininguiih  *>M  from  b^l  .eeJ,  .to..  ^7  IlU  mSmS 
(.fusoof-d  it.  ever,  n-.prvl,  sod  will  t:v  found  V r r ,  useful,  wmle 
proridlug  ciMilr,,  .rnuwcuicni  for  old  ob.l  vuutig.  It*,  Hw,,  .  wa 
.old  at  51 ;  hence  It  it  ill  readily  tw.i-rn  what  due*  Our.rtllndrv  ujfor 
r1“  ,5*hen  x'veone  nhtolotely  free  to  errrrtl.reu  mombj  trial 

, r  «“l*r-  T,’1*  T«»  If.tRt-M  i»  »m,m- 

01010  16  page  tH-ooluma  illuUrntrd  paper,  fllled  with  churmutir 
l!”3'  ,?hort  SJtet«:l..s.  Foemw.  Uieful  KoowlX* 

crtu  *')**  Hi  ow  «dJ  RccitRvc,  Fuifle*.  Bamo  aud 

.  tone*  for  the  Young,  Wife  *ml  Humor,  and  rverrthlhK  aina\f» 
eo  erioln  and  innruet  the  whole  r,mPy.  You  will  be  Je’uh-A 
will!  it,  M  well  .,  wi:b  the  valuable  promlutn  we  oiler,  ttemeuit.cr. 
71  ,h  * *'  1*0  Mlero.eopu  free  to  a,',  leudiox  :i  oeuta 
!i  aubecrlmi'i"  to  our  paper.  Five  .ubucriptioM 

aud  roe  MIoroKoopew  will  l.e  neat  for  *1 .00;  therefore,  bv  getline 
four  ar  rour  frfoud,  to  lead  with  you,  rou  will  secure  jour  owa 
paper  amt  premluui  fr...  Thl.  ere>:  olfer  |.  made  s0|,w'  w  lnlru. 
^o«!i'iri!ip,r:  take  advantage  of  It  at  ouee.  SiMtfuetivn  guar. 

•  ■'if  .  ln'jn*y  ’  YuodtJ.  A,  to  ou r  rellsbllil  j ,  we  refer  to  -bo 
publisher  of  way  newspaper  m  V*  York,  .tddteu. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FIB?21JERB  to  «pn 

ri-Jriv1  °vPl’n  1  LU  the  best  Fnmily  Knit- 
tXnf(  Mscltinei ever  Invented,  Will  knit  a  pair  of 

ndnm«S  TtUtnfFiE^  iJ1*1  TOE  complete.  In  20 


*  V - 'W-wv-  .VX.GU1  m  Aw  a  A.,  yi  GUI,, 

|*^*%AS0;  sweet  potatoes,  Vo,  yellow.  »  bbl.,  *2  500 
-,0ol  i/Io  S-4-W103.25;  cucumbers.L.  1  ,  *  ioo, 
bua.5c:  do,  pickles,  ft  1.000.  *1.75,  tomatoes.  L.  L  * 
box,  300000}  oeeta,  L.  L.  F  100  bunches,  *LII0@2.50; 
tu  nips,  Russia  tb  bbl..  *1.2501.50;  radishes,  L.  I  » 

111  IK  hiinohou  *1  Or: 


work  for  which  thcie  is  alw.nys  a  rcail  v  market.  Send 
for  clrctd.-vr  and  terns  lolhc  Txrombly  Knittins 
Machine  Co.,  163  TTemoot  Street,  B-jstun,  Musa.  * 


11A>  B>.  bunches,  *1.25.  ' 

Wool  -Ohio,  41@42e;  washed  combine,  42c:  un¬ 
washed  do..  2303  c;  Ohio  delaine,  45c;  washed  eomo- 
lug,  47c:  tin  washed  26  c.  low  scoured.  34c  State  fleeces 
J;11*10  noils.  52057Vtjc;  carpet  noils  26W.0 

2?l'l  t  oloni  lo,  i8^02Oe;  Spring  California,  25c;  Spring 
lexas,  2bf(#2,o;  coarse  Western,  !7®lSc;  Western.  18 ft 

pulled  U35^1V,6Cl  d°"  18^®22^c'  scoured.  Hoc;  super 


oiiiner  oranv  ncwHiv»ti 

llw  MOORE,  Fublii 


CHEAPEST  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD 


ew  American  Dictionary  Price  only 

meaidng  apolhus  and  pronunciation,  arid  a 
i..  :rY,”V,'va  upon  bcieiiee,  Mjtholnirv  r* 

?ntl  liilsrnsf.  lavra,  et<-  .  being  a 
W  ebster's  dictionary  cost*  (i  so  the  ] 


•s££.« f,a  Srt',uu,'ry.  Ju4t'25C:  do.  dairy  choice, 
r!u  prime.  18019c;  do.  ordinary  to 

fair,  16®l7o;  \\  esferu  ractory,  June,  choice,  18o; 
4*®-  fa'j‘  to  Kuo d,  16017c;  do.  choice  current  make.  160 
llaUftc'  f*r  10  K°OCl  rt0-'  13®l3HiCi  do.  ordinary 

Chkksr.— state  factory,  fancy  white,  11140;  do 

mi.  4y.m!^,lT'd-  V.toUML;:.  Fho'ce.lO-Jaailc;  do.  flne, 
do.  medium  9ft®10c;  do.  poortotalr,  7®9c; 

u^m£.edda  ^  sn°d  do.  flats  choice! 

9ft01Oftc,  do.  flne,  8ft«t91-4c;  do.,  fair  to  good,  508c ; 

Iroif-clad',  S^3fte  g00d•  5^®6C:  d0,  ffllr'  4®5°i  Sklm»- 

Cotton -Speculative  market  fairly  active.  Spots 
»plnningaaccountrt  denmud  but  falr  movement  o 

OUBHKNT  PRICKS  FOR  SPOT  COTTON. 

Quotations  are  baaed  on  American  standard  f 
oiaHsi n  -atlon  and  on  cotton  In  store,  running  In 
quality  not  more  than  half  a  grade  above  01  be.ow 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


^Puim'  No^H-kT*  -iM. ,b0  'vurl.l. 

Ef  b'ligU.-b  l.vitgasgp,  with  Its  true”n:4«„; 

,  s;.vitot  auiuuitt  t>f  ncnuiaary  InfOrmotton 
rae,  American  numry,  -  - 

BpLibrnry  of  Rc-ference 

rLJ^n  cost»  rviiij-  it.uti. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Sept.  16.  1882. 

Bkf.vks.— Total  receipts  for  bIx  days.  13.314  head 
against  12,223  head  for  the  Corresponding  time  last 
week.  Texans  sold  at  8®9c,  to  dress  5i!h  an  1  Color¬ 
ado  steers  at  8ft094(c  to  dress  550 56 a.  Some  poor 
bouthwe8leru  natives  sold  down  to  8c  to  dress’olh 
with  general  .wales  or  common  to  medium  do  at  9‘iti 

13-lJe  to  drre8s'5;6»,iB>'  aad  falr  toPrl,Ilt3  selling  at  12® 

CALVKH.-Grassers,  Iftuijlftc:  buttermilk  calves  4x1 
®Aftc,  and  fed  calves,  bft®7ftc.  Common  to  good 
veals,  s®9.ftcj  city  dressed  In  good  demand  at  Klvu'xy 
and  some  or  the  beat  reached  Ifitwc  The  range  Tor 
luc  Med  UraS8era  411,1  buttermilk  calves  waa  at  Hft® 

SKEurs  and  Limbs.— Total  receipts  for  six  dav* 
39,08s  head,  against  12,432  head  for  the  same  time  last 
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“We  hnrcnov(>r  seen  ltsequnl 
’•  either  I11  price  finish,  or  run 
TIOHOT.1’— Tribdnk  and  F.iK- 
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hesn  Dictionary  in  out  office 
slow.  H lib  the  Noiv  Amur 
TUjttiy  Oilier  much  more  expensive 
country,  history,  business, 
“  rhere's  more 
-N.  Y.  Would.  IVloe,  SI , 

If  any  person  will  get  up 

a  P^nol.,tn  the  America,,  Watsrt«?y8wm  Winding' W«ch 
£.laP'“  15  wo  will  semi  free  a  solid  Silver  Hunting  Csse  WatS, 

WOULD  M  lMiFArn  RINf;  CO 
- - - -  132  NASSAU  SfBliKT,  \ i;  \V  \  OFtK. 

tT^X,hBt?narl\ is  a2  E’Wtoptedia  of  useful 

itsef  tFnti  U,°\l  t0  /lll,claf8^  It  is  the  most 
t.L  i'  1  enU  rtp(uuif/  book  ever  issued.  If  we 

eTo  hlJZ'JT  to  bt(y  one  we  should  feel 

Mon  th otPt  °"  thV”-  U  hen  Von  order  the  I>ic- 
Mon  that  you  saw  the  advertisement 


1  ^  .  ,, -•  IMU  UUH'S  Ultf  n 

Aperfcec  tiicttennry  and  library  of  ruler. 

>l>en»ent  occasion  to  use  the  New  A  me, 
ird  it  11  wonh  the  price. — Christi  is  t* 
lonarv  hi  the  library  for  reference,  niuny. 
u  bo  dUiuuisetl  with,  ami  Ignorance  ef  his 

I  1i  Tra'T,V4i Hb  ."i"  l',y  »nan.  '-actK  vTirio  AnKatrAs. 
h  Hum  iti  'host  books  at  ton  times  the  coat’’- 


m  our  paper. 


Send  9c.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 

E-  cfc  O  Ward 

1  boduck  Commission  Mehchants. 

forClrcular  of  advice  about  8hippi.no  Produce. 
-4180  fvclpo  for  PKtCSKttVINO  EOOS. 

No.  279  W nalii ngi on  street.  New  York 
Prices  current  furnished  free: 

Rkpriiknce— Irving  National  Bank.  New  Y'ork  C 
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r  w't.®0?!4  c,t  ^  The  New  England  Journal 

of  Education  of  Aug.  31 , 1982,  says :  “It  Is  an  adml- 
1I3!  *,x100ut«,1  aa,l  really  useful  chart,  and  should 
hr  Introduced  Into  every  Amerlc.au  Home  and  school.” 
canvassing  Agents  send  for  prospectus  and  terms 
JOHN  BEAKDSHAW, 

FINE  ART  PUBLISHER, 

11#  Chum l>c ps  St.,  New  York  City. 
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A  RECEIPT  FOR  A  RACKET. 


What  does  it  take  to  make  a  Racket? 

Well,  ble8«  we.  /certainly  ought  to  know, 

For  I’ve  made  them  a  score  of  times  or  so! 

Hero'*  the  receipt— and  I  •  an't  be  wrong— 

For  making  them  hot  and  sweet  and  strong! 

What  does  It  take  to  make  n  racket? 

Two  small  boys  in  pants  and  Jackets 
An  empty  room  and  a  bare  wood  floors 
A  eon  pie  of  si  loks  to  hn  g  the  door; 

A  chair  or  two  to  break  and  to  swing; 

A  trumpet  to  blow  and  a  bell  to  ring; 

A  stamp  and  a  tramp  like  a  great  big  man, 

And,  when  you  c*n  get  it.  an  i  id  tin  pan; 

A  flight  of  stai  s  f  >r  a  climb  and  nimble; 

A  nursery  maid  to  growl  and  griimb.es 
A  chorus  of  howl  and  cry  and  shriek 
To  drown  your  voice  if  you  try  to  speak; 

A  down  good  olows  ou  knees  ana  b.ck, 

Each  one  coming  down  with  a  -  errible  Vhack; 

A  couple  of  falls  that  wonldoia-  k  aunt, 

And  one  good  bump  on  your  occiput; 

A  ru-h  and  a  sku-r.v;  a  tear  and  a  clatter; 

A  mamma  to  cry,  ''Now  what  la  the  matter?" 

You  take  these. 

And  shake  these. 

And  put  in  »  packet, 

And  you'll  have  Just  the  Jolllest  kind  of  a  Racket! 
Of  Course  lam  bound  .0  confess 
You  can  manage  to  make  It  w  1th  less. 

(For  this  Is  a  regular,  rich  receipt, 

For  pudding,  aud  sauce  and  utl  complete;) 

And  still  have  a  very  good  show, 

If  you  follow  directions  below: 

You  can  leave  out  the  ruOrn,  aud  the  floor, 

The  bumps,  and  the  bangs  mi  the  doors 
The  bell  aud  the  sticks  mid  i he  stairs; 

The  trumpet  the  howl  and  tb  '  chal.s; 

The  whack,  and  the  fall,  and  ibe  rise; 

The  shrieks,  and  the  groan-,  and  the  cries; 

Mamma,  and  i ho  pan  and  the  tr  nop: 

Th-  nu  se,  and  .hegrow.uml  th-  btamp; 

—But  one  thing  you  mvst  huve,  however  you  get  It, 
(Or  else  If  you  don’t  you  wilt  a  »dly  regret  It- 
For  remember  my  wordB-if  you  happen  to  lack  It, 
Yon  never  can  have  the  least  bit  of  a  Racket)  - 
And  that  Is,  Two  amaU  boy*  in  pan  is  and  i  n  Jtu-ket.'.' 


FARMING  FOR  BUYS  AND  GIRLS. 
No.  60. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Housekeeping  is  the  chief  study  for  girls, 
but  a  boy  ought  to  know  something  about  it 
too.  No  person  ever  yet  lived  who  knew  too 
much  of  useful  things.  And  there  always 
comes  a  time  in  our  lives  when  everything 
we  may  happen  to  have  learned  will  be  found 
just  the  thing  we  want  at  that  particu¬ 
lar  time,  and  this  is  truer  in  reg*rd  to  keep¬ 
ing  house,  perhaps,  than  in  respect  of  anything 
besides. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  keeping  house  to  be 


A  Basket  Nest.  —Fig.  323. 


done  for  the  fowls,  so  that  they  may  be  com¬ 
fortable  and  healthful.  We  mustnever  make 
ourselves  believe  that  fowls  do  not  care  for  a 
clean  house.  Auimals  can  be  happy  or  mis¬ 
erable,  as  muih  as  peop’e  can;  and  fowls 
that  have  a  filthy,  dissgi  enable  house,  don't 
care  how  they  look;  ih*-y  Lang  their  feathers 
and  mope  about,  and  when  they  look  at  their 
owners,  they  bang  their  beads  and  appear  as 
if  they  were  ashamed.  But  let  us  put  a  few 
nice  fowls  in  a  neat,  clean  bouse,  and  they 
will  walk  around  it  and  examine  it  with  their 
heads  turned  tip  on  one  side  to  get  a  g  >od 
look ;  and  then  go  to  work  to  trim  and  shake 
out  their  feathers  and  look  for  a  nest  at  once, 
to  reward  their  thoughtful  owner  with  an 
egg.  Old  poultry-keepers  know  what  a  dif 
ference  it  makes  to  bav  a  clean,  bright,  com¬ 
fortable,  dry,  sweet  and  airy,  but  yet  warm, 
house  for  their  fowls;  bow  many  eggs  they 
get;  how  the  cocks  crow  and  the  henB  cackle, 
and  lie  about  in  the  warm  sand  or  in  the  cool 
shade  taking  their  ease,  and  bow,  when  their 
bouse  is  dark  aud  dirty  and  damp,  and  the 
rain  or  snow  blows  in  through  the  cracks  in  it 
and  it  smells  badly;  the  poor  fowls  have  no 
heart  to  do  anything;  they  get  yellow  about 
their  heads;  their  owner  gets  no  eggs,  and 
the  young  chicks  have  the  very  worst  luck 
and  die,  one  by  one,  In  the  dark  come  rs. 

So  the  first  thing  the  young  poultry  keeper 


THE  RURAL 


has  to  do  is  to  learn  how  to  keep  house  for  the 
fowls.  A  scraper,  a  broom  and  a  dust-pan 
are  very  necessary  things  to  have  and  they 
should  be  used;  and  those  who  are  not  in 
dined  to  take  this  trouble  at  least  once  a 
week  had  better  not  try  to  keep  fowls.  For 
fowls  must  be  kept  clean,  and  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  themselves  clean  if  their  house  is 
filthy.  It  will  help  very  much  to  have  the 
inside  of  the  hem-e  quite  smooth  and  free 
from  everything  ihat  can  collect  dirt  or  ver¬ 
min,  to  have  iha  floor  smooth  and  to  keep  it 
sanded  with  dry  sand. 

The  nests,  too,  will  help  much  to  keep  the 
house  clean.  The  best  nest  ever  made  is  a 
common  wire  basket  (Fig  824).  For  bantams 
wire  ox  muzzle  is  just  right;  for  larger  fowls 
they  should  be  made  on  purpose.  These  can 
be  hung  on  the  wall,  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  a  bar  should  be  fastened  in  the 
front  for  the  ben  to  jump  on. 

The  next  thing  is  the  feed.  Hens  should 
not  be  overfed.  They  must  not  have  all 
they  will  eat,  or  they  will  surely  eat  too 
much.  They  may  have  all  the  water  they 
will  take,  and  it  should  be  always  clean  and 
fresh.  Corn,  wheat,  baked  small  potatoes, 
given  warm,  milk  cuid,  a  few  cabbage 
leaves  or  an  onion  chopped  up  fine,  are 
all  excellent.  Flesh  meat  should  be  given 
in  small  quantities.  The  fowls  should  be  fed 
morning  and  night,  and  be  allowed  to  pick  up 
what  they  can  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Three  good  rules  for  keeping  fowls  in  good 
condition  are:  Keep  them  clean;  feed  them 
moderately  but  regularly,  and  give  them 
plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water.  There  will  be 
no  siek  fowls  if  these  rules  are  well  followed. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  write  to  let  you 
know  how  my  watermelons  are  coming  on. 
Pa,  who  always  raises  a  large  crop  of  melons 
for  market,  bad  great  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  cool,  wet  Spring,  in  getting  a  stand  of  the 
kind  that  he  raised  (the  Georgia  Gipsy  or  Rat. 
tlesnake),  so  I  could  not  get  a  place  fixed  for 
the  seed  that  you  sent  until  the  last  of  May.  I 
planted  one  seed  in  a  hill;  five  came  up;  so  I 
have  five  hills  of  melons.  They  are  of  a  dark 
gi'een  color,  and  some  of  them  measure  18  and 
19  inches  in  length,  and  28 or  30 inches  around. 
Borne  of  them  will  be  ripe  in  a  few  days.  1 
had  not  hoped  lo  get  one  of  the  premiums  as 
I  was  so  late  in  getting  mine  planted,  but  if 
you  thiuk  I  stand  any  chance  I  will  have  the 
melons  weighed  and  report  to  you,  or  Bend 
them  on  to  you,  whichever  you  think  best.  If 
no  other  person  succeeds  in  raising  larger  ones 
than  I  have,  they  certainly  cannot  be  a  large 
kind.  Soma  of  Pa’s  Gipsys  are  almost  as 
large  again.  The  pigs  knocked  one  of  mine 
off  the  vine  a  week  or  so  ago;  it  stayed  in  the 
patch  and  ripened  without  being  attached  to 
the  vine;  we  cut  it  and  found  that  the  meat 
was  very  red  and  sweet.  If  it  could  have 
ripened  ou  the  vine  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  sweeter.  Pa  thinks  that  planted  early 
they  would  prove  an  early  kind.  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  the  Rural  of  March  18tb  with  a  list 
of  how  the  premiums  are  to  be  awarded,  but 
cannot  find  a  paper  that  tells  what  the  prizes 
are  to  be.  Let  me  know  what  th**y  are.  Write 
and  let  me  know  what  to  do  about  the  melons 

Since  writing  the  above  Uncle  Henry  came 
in,  and  when  I  told  him  what  I  had  written 
about  the  melons,  he  said  that  I  ought  not  to 
pay  that  the  melons  wereof  the  size  l  describe  d, 
as  they  were  still  growing  very  fast  and 
would  be  much  larger  by  the  time  they  were 
ripe,  and  that  l  was  giving  a  wrong  iropres 
Bion  on  the  mind  in  regard  to  them.  I  hope 
he  may  be  right,  and  that  we  may  have  se¬ 
cured  the  seed  of  a  good  variety  of  watermelon 
through  the  kindness  of  Uncle  Mark.  One  of 
our  nrigbbors  purchased  some  seeds  of  Mr 
Burpee,  of  Philadelphia,  called  the  Cuban 
Queen  Watermelon,  but  they  proved  to  be 
very  small  queens — did  not  grow  to  be  more 
than  ten  inches  long  and  were  almost  the 
shape  of  an  apple. 

Your  nephew,  Claude  Irwin  Fosque. 

Hayes’  Store,  Va. 


Uncle  Mark.— We  all  appreciate  the  Ru 
ual  so  highly,  that  the  thought  has  often  or. 
cut  red  to  me,  how  can  I  induce  others  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it  also  t  I  have  thought  of  the  plan 
of  filling  a  basket  with  the  different  speci¬ 
mens,  we  have,  of  your  seed  distributions 
and  place  it  beside  the  garden  and  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  at  our  coming  fair,  and  solicit  the 
farmers  to  subscribe.  Do  you  think  a  sim¬ 
ple  country  girl  would  have  the  least  success  ? 
Would  the  seed  be  given  on  a  six  month’s 
trial  subscription  ?  Your  niece, 

Grundy  Co.,  Iowa.  Rosy  Benton. 

[Your  suggestion  is  a  good  one  and  you 
could  no  doubt  do  well.  Y es,  seeds  will  be  sent 
on  a  six  months  trial  subscription.  We  wish 
you  success.  The  young  folks  could  do  a 
good  deal  for  the  Rural  if  they  would  try, 
and  I  am  sure  some  will.— U .  M.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  : — The  watermelon 
seeds  you  sent  me  did  not  do  well.  Only  two 
came  up.  I  thought  I  would  try  and  get  a 
prize,  so  1  put  on  two  wheelbarrow  loads  of 
rotten  horse  manure  and  three  loads  of  black 
sand,  and  I  watered  them  with  the  soakiegs 
out  of  the  barnyard.  Th**y  are  doing  well. 
My  patch  is  about  six  feet  square.  I  have 
tried  to  ra’se  turkeys  for  the  last  two  years, 
but  they  all  die  off.  When  they  are  about  a 
week  old  they  begin  to  drop  their  wing-*,  and 
about  one  day  from  that  time  they  die.  I  feed 
them  onion  tops  and  a  few  peppers  mixed 
with  bread  and  chopped  up  fine.  I  also  tried 
to  raise  some  wild  canary  birds,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  raising  one.  Your  nephew, 

Earnest  M.  Woloer. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  planted  the  melon 
seeds  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  and  have  four 
nice  plants.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  Cousins 
what  I  am  growing  in  my  garden.  I  have 
corn,  tomatoes,  musk-melonB.  water-melons, 
cucumbers,  onions,  beets,  beans,  potatoes, 
sage,  black  raspb  srries  and  strawberries.  I 
am  most  eleven  years  old,  but  have  not  been 
to  school  much,  for  my  health  has  not  been 
very  good,  but  1  hope  to  go  more  steadily  af 
ter  this.  I  have  no  brothers  nor  sisters,  and 
so  I  learned  to  do  housewoik  as  well  as  farm 
work.  I  have  pieced  blocks  enough  for  a 
bed-quilt,  and  we  have  a  knitting  machine 
that  1  kuit  lamp  mats  on.  Your  nephew, 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  Goodman, 


Uncle  Mark:  —  Father’s  Thoroughbred 
Flint  corn  is  doing  well  and  some  stalks  are 
five  feet  high.  My  watermelon  seeds  did 
not  come  up.  I  have  a  nice  garden  in  which 
are  100  cabbages,  some  beans  and  pop  corn. 
We  have  a  new  kind  of  wheat;  Bently  is  the 
name.  Will  Charley  and  Alice  Taylor  please 
send  me  a  diagram  of  their  seed  drill! 

Your  nephew,  Norman  T.  Arters. 

Freehold,  Pa. 


Societies,  &j C. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FAIR. 


[Rural  Special  Report.) 

The  19th  annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society  opened  at  Wor 
cester,  Ma*s.,  September  4th,  and  closed  on  the 
9th.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  throughout  the  entire  fair,  and  the 
attendance  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
was  very  large.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Geo.  B,  Loring,  the  President  of  tbe  Society, 
being  necessarily  absent,  Secretary  Col. 
Daniel  Needham  was  constituted  acting 
president,  and  delivered  the  opening  addre-s. 

He  spoke  of  the  general  good  which  this 
Society  was  doing  for  the  agricultural  interests 
of  New  Eugland,  of  the  bountiful  harvests, 
the  largest  yield  of  hay  ever  known,  and  of 
the  future  outlook  for  tbe  farmers.  The 
officers  of  this  Society  have  apparently  been 
indefatigable  in  thtir  efforts  to  make  this 
meeting  a  successful  one,  and  yet  I  find  many 
things  lacking  to  make  the  New  England  Fair 
what  it  might,  and  should  be. 

Many  exhibitors  and  visitors  as  well  as 
many  of  the  officers  themselves  make  many 
and  just  complaints  about  tbe  management; 
and  add  that  if  the  Society  inteads  to  run 
itself  as  a  political  machine,  or  in  tbe  sole 
interests  of  any  man  or  set  of  mm,  their 
patronage  shall  cease.  There  is  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  improvement  iu  the  rules  of 
the  Society.  At  present  everything  and 
every  vender  of  cheap  goods,  together  with 
the  dime  museum-*,  fakirB,  gamblers,  auction¬ 
eers,  Gj  psy  doctors,  and  in  fact  all  the  “catch¬ 
pennies,"  it  would  seem,  in  the  country,  have 
their  head-quarters  ou  tbe  ground  during  the 
fair,  and  are  license  1  by  tbe  officers  to  fleice 
the  farmers  or  unsuspecting  ones  out  of  their 
money.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
unless  these  nuisances  are  removed,  and  kept 
off  tbe  grounds,  the  New  Eugland  Agriculture 
Society  will  soon  lose  its  patrons ge  entirely. 
Manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements, 
breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock,  and  inventors 
in  general,  are  not  foolish  enough  to  be  at  the 
trouble  aud  expense  of  attending  fairs  where 
these  disreputable  classes  are  the  chief  or  only 
attractions.  Farmers  should  attend  fairs  for  i  be 
purpose  of  getting  posted  on  the  best  and  most 
useful  goods  which  they  stand  in  need  of. 
Exhibitors  go  to  fairs  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  their  inventions,  and  when  farmers 
spend  one  day  on  the  grounds,  aud  tiud  so 
many  chances  to  “buy  cheap,”  their  time  is 
so  fully  occupied  that  many  of  them  never 
find  an  opportunity  of  examining  any 
machinery,  however  new  or  useful  it  may  be. 
The  interests  of  agriculture  are  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  the  speed  of  a  horse;  on  the 
skill  and  endurance  of  a  female  rider  of  run¬ 
ning  horses,  who  does  her  riding,  by  tbe  way. 
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man  fashion;  or  on  the  res-ults  of  a  bicycle 
race,  and  while  some  of  these  amn-ements  may 
be  proper  in  their  place,  they  are  not  in  auy 
sense  a  part  of,  and  should  not  be  allowed  at 
an  agricultural  fair. 

In  many  of  tbe  departments  I  notice  several 
things  of  interest. 

The  Poultry  Department  was  unusually 
well  represented,  and  some  fine  strains  of 
birds  weie  shown.  Toere  were  264  entries  in 
this  department,  including  ail  of  the  famous 
breeds.  The  cattle  department  was  also  well 
represented.  As  near  as  ceuld  be  ascertained 
there  were  67  Snort- aorns,  111  Devons,  46 
Ayrahtres,  15  Hereforda,  104  Jerseys,  13  Guern¬ 
seys,  26  Swiss,  14  Halo  terns,  67  grades,  77 
pairs  workiog  oxen,  36  pairs  steers. 

The  display  of  horses  was  very  fair,  the  en¬ 
tries  including  12  stallions  for  general  use; 
nine  stallions  under  four  years  old;  eleven 
mares  for  general  us  ;  ten  entries  in  the  *  Gen¬ 
tlemen’s  Driving  Class,”  nine  in  “Geldings  and 
Mares;’’  twelve  in  “Geldings  aud  Fillies;”  and 
three  ot  Iy  in  the  “Draft  Horse  Class.”  Of 
she*p  there  were  three  exhibitors  of  Cots- 
wolds;  four  of  South  Dow  ns,  one  of  Oxford 
Downs;  one  of  Hampshire  Do* ns;  and  only 
one  of  Merinos.  Each,  however,  included 
in  bis  exhibits  from  hall-a-dozen  to  thiee 
dozen  Bheep  In  swme  there  were  fl«e  exhibit¬ 
ors  of  Poland-Cbinav;  two  of  Suffolks;  six  of 
Berkshires;  thn-e  of  Essex;  two  of  Chester- 
Whites  and  one  of  Yorkshire*.  Altogether 
there  were  over  250  entries  in  the  various 
pige  n  and  pet  stock  claves— a  larger  number 
than  bad  ever  before  been  shown  at  any  of 
the  Society’s  Fairs. 

The  Agricultural  Implement  Disp’ay  was  not 
large,  and  included  in  the  man  specialties 
from  local  dealers.  Mr.  F»  o  I.  Atwood  of 
Wmterport,  Me.,  one  of  New  England’s  most 
thrifty  and  reliable  agricultural  implement 
dealers,  made  a  fine  display  of  goods  manu- 
factnrtd  by  Messrs.  Gregg  &  Co.,  Truraans- 
burg,  N,  Y.  His  exhibit  included  the  Osborne 
Plow  Sulky,  Gregg  Rake,  Meadow  King 
Mower,  and  other  bprcialuie-i.  Mr.  Atwood 
i<  also  the  inventor  of  a  rubber-coated  i-cytbe 
wh  cb  is  fast  bocuining  popular  among  all 
users,  and  be  can  supply  at  auy  time  anything 
in  the  agricultural  line.  Hi*  place  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  tbe  goods  manufactured  by  the 
Higganum  Manntaeiuring  Corp.  Higganum, 
C.rnu. 

Messrs.  Everett  &  8mall,  Boston,  made  a 
fine  d  splay  ot  thrir  specialities,  including  the 
Matchless  Plow,  Mathewa’Setd  Drill,  Li  Dow 
Disc  Harrows,  Cooley  Creamers,  et<*.,  etc. 

The  Columbia  Plow  Works,  Copake  Iron 
Works,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y,  exhibited, 
through  their  gtneral  agent,  Mr.  E.  Shaver,  a 
full  line  of  their  cb' lied  plows.  For  the  past 
four  y  ears  these  plows  have  been  gaining  the 
esteem  of  all  practical  agriculiurists  wbere- 
evur  used.  Their  adsp'ability  t>  different 
kinds  of  soil,  the  lightness  of  draft,  the  ease 
of  management  and  good  qua  p.y  of  material 
used  iu  their  coustiuction  combine  to  make 
them  in  every  way  desirable.  At  the  field 
trial  during  this  fair  in  which  many  of  the 
leading  plows  were  represented,  and  for  which 
there  were  nearly  liH)  entries,  the  Columbia 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  fourth  class,  for 
eight-inch  work,  there  being  over  15  competi¬ 
tors,  also  third  prize  in  class  five,  in  which 
tt  ere  were  over  30  comp-litiors. 

Harvesters  wereexhib  ted  by  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  M  &.  R.  M.  C  Ho**sick  Fall-,  N.  Y. 
and  their  st-ll-binder  la  operation  oa  the 
ground  attracted  much  attention.  Mowers 
and  reapers  were  also  shown  by  the  Warrior 
Mower  C  •  ,  Richardson  M’i'g.  C  .*.,  Adriance 
Platt  &  Co.,  Gregz  &  Co.,  and  others.  The 
hay  tedders  on  txhioition  were  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  made  by  the  Ames  Plow  Co;  tbe  Mud- 
gett  made  by  B.  &.  J.  W.  B  -leber,  and  tbe  Bul¬ 
lard  manufactured  bv  toe  Belcher  &  Taylor 
Ag.  Tool  Co.  Cnicopee  Falls.  Mass,  There  were 
also  plows  mad-*  by  tbe  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Co. 
South  Bend,  lnd  Tne  Wiard  and  the  Columbia 
Thrashers  and  horse  powers  from  tbe  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  Vt.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  A.  W. 
Gray’s  Sons,  wei  e  likewise  ou  show.  Here  were 
hay  rakes  made  by  J.  HI  Thomas  Sons,  Spring- 
field,  Mass;  the  Stoddard  of  Dajton,  O  ,  the 
Yankee  made  at  Birre.  Moss.,  ar.d  the  Cham¬ 
pion  made  by  Whitt-moje  Bros,  Boston. 
There  were  also  several  lawn  mowers,  har¬ 
rows,  feed  and  ensilage  cutters,  wiud-raills 
saws,  phosphates,  hay  presses,  stump  and 
rock  pullers,  etc.,  eto.  6  B.  B. 


New  England  State  Fair  Notes. 

Mr.  Fred  Atwood,  Wmterport,  Me., 
received  a  silver  medal  on  the  Osborne  Plow 
Sulky. 

The  Columbia  Plow  received  first  premium 
in  its  class. 


In  Dairy  Hall,  Wru.  E.  Lincoln,  Warren, 
Mass.,  made  a  display  of  the  Lincoln  patent 
Chanuel  Can  Creamers  as  slso  did  the  Vt. 
Farm  Machine  Co. ,  Bellows  Falls,  and  Moseley 
&  Stoddard.  JPoultaey,  Vt.  G.  B.  B. 
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PERSONAL. 

Inventor  Edls  n's  patents  now  number  396. 
Prince  Bismarck  is  obliged  by  ill-health  to 
quit  work  again. 

Evangelist  Moody  has  been  invited  to  go  to 
Asii  Minor  as  a  n  is&ionary. 

Horatio  Seymour,  Jr.,  Ex  State  Engineer 
of  New  York,  is  now  a  resident  of  Wisconsin. 

Ex  Senator  Co  kling  has  returned  to  New 
York  after  a  fortnight’s  absence  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Virginia. 

Evangelist  Barnes  iH  more  than  six  feet  in 
hight,  has  a  thin  face,  aquiline  nose,  dark 
hazel  eyes,  and  long,  auburn  hair. 

Statistician  Walker,  of  the  New  York  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange,  figures  it  out  that  “this  is 
the  greatest  year  for  good  crops  ever  known 
in  the  United  States.” 

Justice  Stanley  Matthews  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  in  Washington  “one  of  the  finest  resi¬ 
dences  ever  erected  within  sight  of  the  Cap¬ 
itol.  ’’  The  buildings  cost  about  $50,000. 

“Oak  Hill,’’  the  old  home  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  is 
now  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Maddux,  who  made 
his  money  by  keeping  a  bar-room  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Salem. 

General  Stoneman  took  up  his  home  at  Los 
Robles.  Cal  ,  lets  than  10  years  ago,  having 
then  S6,t)00,  but  he  has  carved  out  of  the 
wilderness  one  ot  the  loveliest  and  most  valu- 
al  le  ranches  on  the  Pat  Ific  Coast.  He  first 
saw  his  present  home  thirty-three  years  ago, 
when  a  young  army  officer  on  duty  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yaruall  lived  In  the  same 
house  for  forty  years,  at  Media,  Pa.,  with¬ 
out  once  speaking  to  each  other,  each  adher¬ 
ing  stubbornly  to  a  resolution  not  to  make  the 
first  advance  toward  reconciliation  When 
the  husband  was  stricken  by  fatal  illness  the 
wife  was  asked  to  relent,  but  she  refused,  as 
did  he,  and  death  soon  made  their  separation 
complete. 

- »»♦ - 

***“  There  is  no  arguing  a  coward  into 
courage."  But  even  the  coward  may  be 
brave  after  trying  Kidney- Wort,  that  medi¬ 
cine  of  wonderful  efficacy  in  all  diseases  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys.  It  is  prepared  in  both 
dry  and  liquid  form,  and  can  always  be  relied 
on  as  an  eiTecive  cathartic  and  diuretic. 
Try  it. — A  dv. 
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fttarb  and  Poultry. 

40  Clydesdale  Stallion 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hambletoniau  Stallions, 

AND  MAKES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREED  IN  (- 
Largest  herd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

with  largest  milk  records  In  America. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock 
with  milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  is 
wanted. 

tr  correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

Sybaccsk,  n.  T. 


VIKGIN! A  OU-OPtHATIVE  PSMJif 


specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  titan \  kept  os 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  state 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  CVUwold,  Sbrop 
shire  and  south  Down  sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  aud 
Jersey  Red  Swine.  un.i  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
Dura- bred  Poultry  A.  P  «r  M  It  UOWF 

Lock-Box  84.  Fredericksburg.  Vs, 
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The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  In  use.  Being 
»  strong  net-work  without  liar l>e.  It  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  at*  the  most  vicious  stock,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  Just  the 
fence  for  farmers,  gardeners, stock-raisers,  anti  rail¬ 
roads  ;  very  acsiruhlo  for  lawns,  parks  or  cemeteries. 
As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  w  ill  last  a  life¬ 
time.  it  Is  superior  to  hoards  in  every  r.-pect,  it  ml  far 
better  th.n  barbed  wire.  \\  n  uvk  for  tt  a  fuir  trial, 
knowiug  It  will  wv.su  itself  Into  favor.  The  Sedg¬ 
wick.  Gates,  rnsde  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel 
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I  A  Al  f^O  Agricultural, Grazing, Fruit  and  Timber 
LAHUg1"  ky.  and  Tenu.  Also  Chattanooga 
*  City  property.  For  catalogues  send 

green  stamp  to  J  N  BROWS,  134  V|o*t  8t .  Oin.,  Ohio. 

GENEHEK  VALLEY  FARM8  FOR  8ALE.-»om® 
of  the  finest  residences  in  the  Valley,  near  R.  R 
Inquire  soon  of  JOHN  8H ELDON, 


l  the  valley 


LANDRETH 

WHEAT! 

II rill  UNSURPASSED 

NEW  WINTER  VARIETY 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  Testimoni¬ 
als,  Prices.  Arc.  Address  postal  card  to 

D.LANDRETH  &  SONS 

SEED  GROWERS,  PHILAD’A,  PA. 


HOLLAND  BULBS 


gjmptfmftiis  aufl  $Barhiaetg. 


The  Lion  Ensilage  and  Feed  Gutter. 


iso  Oatk.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  lietaud 
|iar*lcnlar«  artrlroFU 

Sedjjwick  Bros.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


THE  AETNA 
Fruit  Drier 

Dries  all  kinds  of  f-ultmo  e  rapidly  than  any  other 
Evaporator.  Retains  ihe  natural  fruit  flavor,  leaving 
It  In  the  finest  o  n  dlthm  'or  market  Has  all  the  lat¬ 
est  Improvements.  All  slms  for  family  or  factory 
use.  bend  Postal  fo»  Circulars  and  Price  1,'st. 

Prices  the  lowest, 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.. 

Bellows  Palls,  \  t. 

ftreep,  Seed?,  ii’lant.o,  &c 

J.M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  descriptive  priced 

Catalogue  of 

BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

Lily  of  The  Valley  Pips 

FOR  FLORISTS, 

A  SPECIALTY. 

OAKLAND  NURSERIES! 

FOR  FALI.  ASI’K  ING.  Large  Stock  of  A  p  pic. 
Pencil  and  Plnm  Trct?*,Grnpe  V  lnp„,  flu  mint *, 
Gooeebrrricft,  Gregg  an  i  Mammoth  Cluster 
Ka»pberriew,5>irnwln>ri-y  Pin  tits,  etc  Wholesale 
and  retail  Catalogue,  free  toall  applicants.  Address 
BOWMAN  &  BRECKB1LL,  Dimnelsvlllo,  Clark  Co.,0. 


Combining  the  lat¬ 
est  Improvements. 

THE  BEST  F.nsilaok 
A  NO  PKF.Li  CUTTER 

Manuka  ti  ukd. 

For  full  descrip¬ 
tion.  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Ad- 
Iress 

The 

Bri.cn  er  &  Taylor 
Ao’l  l'OOL  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL. 

Latest  out,  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  In  Arne  lea. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 

LEW  IS  STR  A  Y  KR,  York,  Pn, 

Feed  your  Stock 
WITH  THK 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

,  PRICKS  REDUCED. 

BARROWS.  8 A  VERY  a  CO..  Limited 
V  Pmt.ADKl.PHIA,  Pa 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 

Send  for  circular  describing  la  test  improvements. 
MASON  GIBBS.  Homer,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 

hIchMUnT  CITY  YlllL  WORKS- 

RICHMOND,  Ind.  ^ 

m  ANttp acxurkrs  ok 

Mill  Stu lies  and 

We  manufacture  _ pgl  f  m  *  Iff 

the  best  French  Buhr  igl  ,  'Lj 

BORN  AND  mo  MILLS 


yueen  the  South 

POETAJBXIE 

FARM  MILLS 

Fit  Stock  I'Ved  nr  Meal  for 
Family  abb. 

10,000  r^T  TJSH. 

Wrifo  for  Futtivlilct. 

Simpson  &  Sault  M'fg  Co. 

Sueoesv-r*  to  Straub  Mini.  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


GALVANIZED 

Cable  Fence  Strand. 

The  only  fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time. 
CATTLE  PROOF-FIRE  PROOF. 

NO  BARBS 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE  &  CO., 

14  No  .  Filth  SI  ,  Pit, la..  Pa. 


ASK  YOUR 


f=  CORN 

§HELLER I 

(IT, Tod's  Pa»«nt,1 

Will  shell  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  4  minutes. 

Write  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers. 
Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 
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ROSES  AND 
PLANTS 

MILLIONS  of  THEM 

Onr  Fall  Catalogue  is  the  fln. 
eet  ami  most  complete  ever 
Issued.  Full  instructions  for 
culture  by  an  experienced 
horticulturist  Bent  FREE. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDSMEN, 

Rochester  ,N.Y,  A  Chicago, ID. 


FRUIT  TYLER  RASPBERRY 

j,  a  .  .  WAGFR  PEACH  »nd  .11  K  SI  ALL  KKllTK. 

IM OteS  I  R. JOH >ST0N, Short srlllr, Ontario Co.K.Y. 
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DEST  MARKET  PEAR! 
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\ _ gy/  BFRRIKS,  etc.  Catalogue  FREE. 

J.  8.  COLLINS,  Mooreetown,  N.  J. 
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15  H.  P.  S  S50  (Send for des- 
•20  II.  F.  1050  \  crlptlve  cab 
25  JJ .  P.  1250  ( alogue._^i 


BUCKEYE 

■WROUGHT  IRON 


fuiTuil 

fTTTTl 

IlHIl 

mm 

liTilll 

1  y  i  1 H  n  i 

f  IrkriwrlefiprA  to  6-  (he  Beat  Iron  Fence  bow 

In  use  8uit»ble  for  Private  Rwideoeev,  Pmke.  Coart  Homes, 
Cemciertc*  or  Publle  Orotiod^-mMe  either  PlUn  or  Ornament¬ 
al.  a:*o,  manufacturer?  of  ihe  IronTurblne  Wind  Rnglnea, 
Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buckeye  Lawn  Mowers,  Eto. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Ctuslognes  snd  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

bPBXNOFIELB,  UHI«t 

i  fl  l.llTfTlfl  Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
A  rh  W  I  X  worth  $IU  free.  RIDROUT  A  CO. 
cLU  Kill  1  0  Ui  Barclay  St..  New  Yom. 

nnn  TENTS  TO  RKNT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Cbas. 
mill  41.  Uiaas,  106  Sycamore  St.,  I’ln'tl.  o,,  44  W.  K. 
JUU  St.. Syracuse,  N.  Y.,auil4aU  River  8t., Troy.  N.Y. 

^ubluaUotts. 

Fiye  Music  Books 

of  a  very  superior  character,  for  use  during 
tlte  ensuing  Fall  and  Winter. 

THE  PEERLESS.  s,so,^°?koo,8. 

(Hi Ice  15  eta  )  A  new,  fresh  and  every  way  desirable 
hoott,  wllu  abuuuant  material  for  the  instruction  of 
smgiug  classes,  ana  for  social  sluglug.  By  W.  t). 
Hentius. 

XOiNG  BELLS.  FoR  c^“°^e8^HOOL8- 

Has  haj  a  year’s  trial,  with  universal  approval.  In  a 
multitude  of  oChOola,  Large  variety  t>I  wide-awake 
sougs.  dy  L.  d.  Kmersou. 

LlliUf  AND  LIFE.  8c,Di™aTOL». 

(Price  At  cts.i  Great  success  has  attended  this  escep- 
lioually  nue  Collectiou,  wuloil  has  been  before  the 
public  out  a  fev  mourns,  riatuusla.tiu  oouunenda- 
tious  wnerever  used.  By  R.  .11.  McIntosh. 

flic  Choral  Choir. 

(Price  $l.lhl.)  Is  the  companion  book  to  Iiib  Pbfu- 
ls;ss  i»  larger,  aud  has  a  muon  greater  number  of 
pieces  for  choirs  The  slugmg  class  course  is  Ihe 
same  as  uiat  iu  tne  smaber  oouk.  By  W.  O.  Perkins. 

THE  IVELCO.IIE  CHORDS. 

FUR  Hlu  l  SCUUULS.  , Price  $100.)  This  book,  al 
luou^u  ol  rcOcuL  osue,  has  come  Uj  oe  regarded  as  a 
stauauru  uoos.  lor  iio_.  ju  lue  mguer  schwla.  By  W. 

h.  i ltdcii. 

Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  M  CO„  Boston. 

C.  il.  in  lauN  x  (JU.,  s+J  Broadway,  New  York. 


EMAKE  HENS  LAY. 


An  i-Egl  oh  Vuterulhry  surgeon  uta  UQ<ai  -  _ 

rav.ctng  In  Una  o.imtrv  nays  Unit  most  of  tfaa  Horse 
lndCutLe  Powders  -told  here  ore  worthless  tnuSi  tie 
atys  al  SbsrKUm  s  Ooodltho  Powder*  are  abaorttely 


port  and  tmmeoeetj  valnaoie 
maae  nen*  uty  .ike  Mterhlan  tOr 
one  to tirf*  vu  ( m  to  one  pint  food 
by  mad  fbr  eight  .etter  stamp* 
Boeton,  Maas  .  formerly  Bangor 


Nothing  30  earth  will 
Jdltwo  SWners  Dcee, 
iold  a  vwywhere,  or  se  ni 
i^S.  J  URN  SON  4  00., 


VGEXTS!  AGEMS!  AOKx\TSl 

GEN.  DuadL-j'  bttvn*  new  book,  ‘"X  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEAxvS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

(B  (hr  grrnuJest  eA/imv  fwr  offertd  to  yon.  Introduction  by 
DEN.  bil U U  A .V  Thm  SuporMy  Illustrated,  Fnu  Wina  and 
Tin  id uni  work  outwll.  all  nt:.or»  to  to  1,  and  is  the  fastest  tel- 
o  »ji  hook  ever  publlatiad.  Agents  average  1  0  to  VO  orders  a  day. 


I  icthsiee  Trenton,  and  Krtm  Terms  given.  Snul  for  reulart 

to  A.  1>-  MOkTULMlTuh  k  CO..  Uanlsnl.  Con*. 


O ii  CT  ^  I  \£  Social  Visitor, 

WW  Sw  Vtl  W  Gi  largest  and  best  story 
noper  in  the  world.  6  Months,  on  trial, and  a  Beautiful 
French  Writing  Box.  Irot'n  Morocco,  i-ontainlnB  Is-ad 
Pgneil,  Fonbolaer,  3  Golden  Pens.  Rubber.  Patent  l’op 
Pbneil,  for  36  Cta,  Sumps  token.  Thiscdfer  Is  made 
*0  introduce  our  paper  into  new  home,.  Adilr,,, 
Soei-xl  Visitor  Pub.  Co..  Box  3139.  Boston.  Mas*. 


Colorado. 


L00MINGT0N 

yilDCCDV  Established  In  1 852 

NUnotnii  iruoo  adues. 

13  GREENHOUSES! 

PRICED  CATALOGUE  FOR  FALL, 
mv  1882,  MAILED  FREE.  Send  fob  it. 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE.  Agt,Bl#omlnart«n,nil*oU 


CENTS 


$100 


PER. MO  NTH  EJANNINC’S  OTflpV  Dnov 

5ELLINC  CT*  Ifl  ILLUSTRATED  V  ■  UU IV  DUUI\ 

It,  It  is  the  tar-ac  and  most  complete  work  ever  ret  issued  treating  of  Hornes, 
creeds,  breeding,  training,  cause*  of  disease,  symptoms,  and  remedit*.  Over 
(Ions.  Highly  epdorsed  by  such  rtnfnenl  antboritte*  as  the  President, V,Pre*t 


HAremaklnaOlUUSELLINC  0 ZT  ITI  ILLUSTRATED 

Becanao  every  f  armer  needs  U.  It  Is  the  latest  and  most  complete  work  evt 
Rattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  their  breeds,  bre.->ding,  training,  came*  of  disease 


ADBpgy. 


JO)  HR0S.I 


F.irrners  and  agent*  deairtng 
L,  723  Chestnut  8t,.  Phiiado, 


nmoxons 


Thomas  Hood,  driving  in  the  country  one 
day,  observed  a  notice  beside  a  fence,  “  Be¬ 
ware  the  dog.”  There  not  being  any  signs  of 
a  dog,  Hood  wrote  on  the  board.  “  Ware  be 
the  dog  f” 

A  Quaker's  advice  to  his  son  on  his  wed¬ 
ding  day: — ‘‘When  thee  went  a  courting,  I 
told  thee  to  keep  thy  eyes  wide  open.  Now 

that  thee  is  married,  I  tell  thee  to  keep  them 
half  shut.” 

“Isn’t  it  heavenly?”  said  Miss  Silly  billy  to 
Mr.  Polo.— “What?”  he  asked.— “Why,  the 
moon,” — “Oh,  yes,  just  too  utterly  heavenlv.' 
— "I  do  just  dote  on  the  moon,  don’t  you?” — 
“Yes,  its  awfully  nice,  isn’t  it?  and  so  splen¬ 
didly  conspicuous,  tool” 

Two  coquettes  meta  gentleman  in  the  street. 
“What!”  said  one;  “you  passed  him  with¬ 
out  bowing?  You  certainly  were  in  love  with 
him  yesterday.” — “Yes,  for  about  an  hour.  I 
fancied  that  he  resembled  somebody  with 
whom  I  was  In  love  for  a  week  last  year." 

A  witty  society  woman  was  standing 
before  Zola’s  greatly  admired  picture  of  “Lot 
and  his  Daughters,”  which  was  on  exhibition 
in  ati  art  studio,  West.  “Oh!”  remarked  a 
friend,  dolorously,  “what  do  you  suppose  Lot 
thought  when  he  beheld  bis  poor  wife  turned 
to  a  pillar  of  salt?" — “I  suppose,”  replied  our 
wit,  with  admirable  gravity  “he  thought  how 
he  could  get  himself  a  fresh  one.” 


"  a  <t> 

tropical  g 

and  plants.  5  <5 

a  3 

Is  the  best  «nd  most  agreeable  preparation 

In  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorders  that 
attend  It. 

Ladles  and  children,  and  those  who  dislike  taking 
pills  and  nauseous  medicines,  are  especially  pleased 
with  Its  agreeable  qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  may  be  used  In  all 
ca  0*  that  need  the  aid  of  a  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperient  medicine  -  and  while  it  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  agents  named,  It  Is  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  objections  common  to  them.  Packed  in 
bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cts.  Larg-e  Boxes,  50  cts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUGGISTS. 


Prepared  from 
fruits 


ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


An  EutHuslantie  Endorsement. 

Gorham.  -V  !.,  July  11, 1F79. 
Gknts— Whoever  you  are.  I  don't  know;  but  i  thank 
the  Lord  and  feel  grateful  to  you  to  know  that.  In  this 
world  of  adul  tern  ted  medicines  there  Is  one  compound 
that  proves  aiul  does  all  It  advertises  to  do,  auil  more. 
Four  years  ago  I  had  a  slight  shock  of  puKy,  which 
unnerved  me  to  such  au  extant  that  the  least  excite¬ 
ment  would  make  me  shnkc  like  the  ague,  lASt-  M«y 
I  wa«  Induced  to  try  Hup  Ritters.  I  used  one  bottle, 
but  did  not  wee  auy  change,  another  did  so  change 
my  nerves  that  they  are  now  as  steady  as  they  ever 
were.  It.  used  to  take  both  hands  to  write,  hut  now 
my  good  right  hand  writes  this.  Now. if  youcoutinue 
to  manufacture  as  honest  and  good  an  article  as  you 
do,  yon  n  111  accumulate  an  honest  fortune,  and  con¬ 
fer  tile  greatest  blessing  on  your  fellow  -ni-  n  that  was 
ever  conferred  on  mankind.  Tim  Bcrch 

2  <iaf  iioor  beffrUMen,  Invalid  wlfp,  sister,  mother, 
or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  Picture  of  health  by  a 
few  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters  WiU  you  let  them  suffer? 
when  so  easily  cured  ? — Artv 


A  Civil  Answer. 

Tourist.— “Young  man!  Which  is  the  highest  part  of  this  hill  ?” 
Rustic  Youth. — “  The  top,  sir." 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “AOWKJ>  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 

Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
L“ltln«.  JLAftl •(,  Turning  process  of  double 
row*  of  Mtfol  t  uulirra,  ibe  peculiar  ahape  and  ar* 

rangeniL-nt  of  which  give  tin meiiMe  cutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  absence  of  <Hplken  or  Sprlug 
Teetb  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubblsn. 
It  I*  especially  adapted  to  Inverted  sod,  hard  clay 
and  slough  land  ”  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular 

wl  Jfy/f  X  i£  ROTUER^  Sots  »7ianuf'a/'tureri, 

Habribbpbo,  and  22  Colukoe  Place 

ronn,,  New  York  City 


The  CORNELL  is  the 
ouly  Sheller  that  uses 
spiral  springs  on  the 
pressure  bar. 


AND 


700  Bushels 
HER  DAY. 


This  rig,  with  sacking  elevator,  makes 
the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 

The  Sheller  can  be  used  by  hand  or 
power. 

The  pulley  on  Jack  makes 
gill  300  revolutions  per  minute. 

Ten  different  kinds  of 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

r  |  ritfl*!  Treatise  on  Improved  methods 

SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
I  I  Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profits, 
JIH  Tr  1111(1  General  Statistics.  Address 

BUHn  AMERICAN  MA.MF’G  CO., 

iwriftn/HKWif.  Waynesboro,  Pa, 


®  SUPERIORITY  PROVED  * 

THE  SIMPLEST  5  BEST  SEWINGMACHINE  IS  THE 

- — LIGHT-  RUNNING — -* 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWINO  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N,  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Oa. 


Address  for  Circulars, 

TREMAN,  WATERMAN 
Sl  CO,) 


.juShellers, Light  and 

n 

s;i  .Heavy  HORSE¬ 
POWERS,  &c. 


NEARLY  1,000 

RECORDED  PURE  BRED 

Pereheron-Norman  Horses 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines. 

En  l)Ar  supplies  Country  Homes  with 
W0  iC  1 1  ►  first-class  Plants  All  the  tead- 
•  Pa  II VI.  Ing  novelties.  Price*  reason¬ 
able.  Catalogue  free.  Full  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
Address  E.  I*.  it  OIL  Cornwall-on  Hudson,  N.  V  . 


Imported  and  Bred  by 

M.  W.  DUNHAM. 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  Illinois 

S&  mile,  went  of  Chicago,  ou  C.  A  X.  Vf.  R-y. 

jjl  468  Of  THE  FINEST 

Imported  from  France  by 
him  during  the  past 
rCy ,\i  12  months, 

fflaft;  tV"  \\  1 2S0  since  July  1st,) 


PRE««WH,  GRATERS,  ELEVATOR’*  Pumps 
Evaporators,  «c.,  &e.  UySend  for  1  atalogue  “  B.” 
BOOMER  cV  BO-I  HKKT  Pr.-a  '  o.. 

SVRACUBK,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office,  62  Vesey  st. 


UM-Aaottn  no 

l*eitig  more  than  the  combined  im¬ 
portation*  of  all  other  importers  of  all 
kind* of  Draft  Horses  from  Europe  for 
aiiyprevioiu  yeur;  uml  more  than  hate 
ever  been  imported  and  bred  hv  anv 
other  man  or  firm  dtirln^'  their  entire 
business  career. 

8h0'“Im  1  liese  statements  griidc  horses 
are  not- inel uded  to  swell  numbers  or 
misieud. 

.  Como  and  see  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import - 
‘"K.  1,11,1  breeding  establishment  in  the  world. 
%  isitors  always  welcome,  whether  they  desire  to 
purchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  depot.  Telegraph  at 
Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  with 
Oaklawn. 

Dated  Sept.  1,  1SS2.  Send  for  Catalogue  “  C” 


NEW  YORK  SEED  DRILL, 

(Matthew’s  patent.) 

Buy  the  best  and  only  perfect  Drill.  Send 
for  Circular. 

HIGGANTTM  MT’G  CORPORATION, 
wiggsr.um,  Conn.,  U«S.  A. 


Whitman's  Patent  Americas. 

1 .  -The  best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  Will  make 

.QSwTM  than  w»y  e  tlfent*  TOOr°  clder 

Pertectly  Adjustable. 

II I  iH'lStf  FflS  Prices  as  low  as  anv  flrst- 

imllilBi  111  llltja  lass  mill.  Mnfrs.  of  Ilorse- 
'rrBBffl  Powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed 

l|jv  ••lef ‘S  -  Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

8  SIZES  for  circulars  and 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Patent  s  nark -arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Ej  .lues  01 
all  sizes,  from  2  to  12  horse-power,  mounts- .  or  on 
mounted.  WnrmDted  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
engines  made  Prices  from  H I  50  upw*  is  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “  A  ”  which  w  I  give  yon 
full  Information  and  nrleer  to 

B.  W.  PAYNK  A  SON 

Box  84  J  CornJ-  g.  N.  V. 


NEW  no  2  alike  Chroma  Visiting  Cards, 
name  on  1  0  cents,  warranted  best  pack  so  d 
Agents  wanted.  JONES  &  CO.,  Na-sau,  N.  Y. 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y.  A  complete  college  course 
for  women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  uud  Music,  and 
a  preparatory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

fe.  L  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 


NEW  YORK,  SEPT.  30,  1882 


' 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


fruit  too8tnall  for  market;  should  be  in  every 
farmer’s  and  amateur’s  list  for  home  use. 

New  Jersey  Harvest:  I  have  written  too 
much  in  favor  of  this  apple.  It  bears  early  and 
well,  but  is  apt  to  be  small,  and  the  quality  is 
not  more  than  good.  [Is  this  a  local  name  op 
a  local  variety  I  Eds.] 

Red  Astrachan:  the  dry  weather  has 
killed  the  last  tree;  rots  too  much. 

This  is  all  of  the  first  early  that  we  have 
fruited. 

Early  Strawberry,  a  good  grower  and 
quality  of  fruit  good;  with  us  very  unpro¬ 
ductive. 

Garrettson's  Early,  a  good  grower;  fruit 
of  fair  size;  color  yellow;  origin  New  Jersey — 
an  old  apple  chat  probably  ought  to  be  more 
cultivated;  not  bearing  this  year. 

Keswick  Codling,  a  good  grower  and 
eaily  bearer  of  medium-sized  fruit;  good  for 
cooking. 

Swekt  Bough,  a  well  known  sweet  apple 
that  will  sell  better  in  a  few  years;  too  many 
grown  now. 

BExo.M.a  strong  grower, productive, but  just 
a  size  too  small,  lam  not  prepared  to  call  thi* 
a  good  market  fruit  until  further  trial;  doing 
Well  this  year,  Peachdk  now  rule  the  market 
aod  apples  must  come  up  nice  to  be  worth 
growing. 

Townsend,  a  good  grower,  and  every 
second  year  it  bears  an  enormous  crop  of 
good  sized,  handsome,  striped  fruit,  that  will 
generally  hardly  pay  for  gatherings  little 
too  late  for  market;  should  be  iu  for  a  suc¬ 
cession. 

Summer  Hagloe,  a  good  grower;  produc¬ 
tive  of  handsome  red  fruit  that  sells  as  well 
as  the  best;  ought  to  be  in  every  orchard. 

Williams' a  Favorite,  a  good  grower;  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fruit  of  good  quality  and  large  size; 
needed  iu  every  orchard. 

Wambok,  a  good  grower;  fruit  of  fair  size; 
yellow;  of  medium  quality ;  very  productive 
and  fair.  Tais  is  one  of  the  best  bearers,  but  I 
presume  it  is  rather  a  local  apple.  [The  name 
certainly  is  a  local  one.  Eds.] 

Alexander,  a  good  grower,  fruit  large, 
but  that  is  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it. 
It  ought  to  have  died  out  years  ago,  unless  it 
has  some  favored  locality  where  it  ripens;  it 
is  a  sour  fruit.  [The  American  Pom.  Soo. 
does  not  re  omoieud  it  strongly  for  any  State- 
It  does  wtU  on  Paradise  stock  with  u%  Eds.] 

Quhkn’s  Delight  is  very  productive,  and 
all  that;  but  it  is  so  im til  that  usually  it  won’t 
bring  the  co9t  of  picking.  [Must  be  another 
local  apple  or  name.  Eds  ] 

Jkffkris  has  not  tag  to  recommend  it;  a 
tmall  fiuit,  aud  tardy  bearer. 

Holland  Pippin  looks  like  an  enormous 
Fall  Pippin;  both  are  uncertain  bearers  other¬ 
wise  good. 

Maiden  s  Blusii,  a  good  grower  of  salable 
fruit;  not  very  productive,  nor  is  it  a  table 
variety. 

Twenty  Ounce  is  in  every  way  the  equal  of 
Maideu’s  Bmsh,  and  decidedly  more  produc¬ 
tive;  ripe  s  right  in  the  rush  of  peaches. 

Monson  Sweet,  a  good  grower;  productive; 
nearly  or  quite  an  annual  oearer  of  fair-sized, 
sweet  apples,  good  to  bake,  and  sometime 
they  will  pay  for  gathering;  but  one  can  easily 
have  too  mauy  trees.  [Another  local  sort 
or  is  it  Munson  Sweeting!  Eds.] 

American  Summer  Pearmain:  the  quality 
of  this  fruit  places  it  among  the  most  profitable 
of  its  season,  and  it  is  about  as  productive  as 
any.  It  should  be  indispensable  in  every  list; 
tnat  is,  there  should  be  a  few  trees;  one  can 
have  too  many  of  the  beat  of  apples  at  this 
seasou,  for  profit. 

Porter,  the  same  can  be  said  of  this  as  of 
the  Pearmain— it  ii  one  of  the  best, 

Dutch  Migxonnk  is  productive  and  a 
stroug  grower;  fruit  large  aud  excellent  for 
cooking,  but  it  will  not  hang  long  on  the  tree. 
Thi3  should  be  a  Winter  apple  according  to 


of  a  better  quality  than  the  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  But  now  that  both  are  in  full  bear¬ 
ing  we  see  no  difference  at  all.  About  that 
time  I  received  specimens  and  cions  of  Cbar- 
lottenhaler  from  Mr  Aaron  Webster  of  Eist 
Roxbury,  Vt.,  with  a  letter  asking  if  they 
were  not  the  same  as  Yellow  Transparent. 
I  replied  that  his  specimen  of  Charlottenhaler 
was  double  the  size  of  my  Transparents.  But 
now  I  have  trees  of  the  Charlottenhale'r  iu 
bearing,  and  find  no  difference  between  the 
fruit  and  that  of  Grand  Sultan  and  Yellow 
Transparent  trees  growing  under  the  same 
conditions. 


fruit  of  either  bud  or  root.  Is  there  anything 
in  their  theory  ?  [We  cannot  say  what  in¬ 
fluence  the  stock  tiMS  upon  the  seed;  but  it  is 
evident  that  all  of  the  sap  is  supplied  by  the 
roots.  The  graft  supplies  no  sap — it  merely 
changes  the  raw  sap  to  food  which  it  receives 
from  the  stock  upon  which  it  is  worked. — 
Eds  ] 

About  freezing  seed  I  have  to  say  to  those 
who  desire  to  raise  peach  trees,  by  all  means 
freeze  the  seed  if  you  can  do  so.  I  once  saved 
a  lot  of  peach  seed  which  I  placed  in  a  box 
of  damp  sand  in  the  cellar,  intending  to  beep 
the  seed  moist  until  freezing  time.  I  forgot 
to  freeze  the  seed  and  in  the  Spiing  took  it 
from  the  damp  sand  and  planted  it;  but  the 
frost  was  not  severe  enough  after  planting  to 
freeze  it.  Not  a  single  tree  came  up  that  sea¬ 
son;  but  the  next  year  I  think  every  seed  pro¬ 
duced  a  tree.  Did  the  freezing  caus9  the  seed 
to  germinate?  [It  hastened  it,  no  doubt. — 
Eds  ]  Lysander  W.  Babbitt. 

White  Co.,  Arkansas. 


0  w  o  io  nic 


THE  WALBURTON  ADMIRABLE 
PEACH. 


This  week  we  present  to  onr  readers  an 
illustration  of  the  Waiburton  Admirable 
Peach  which  is  a  great  favorite  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  where  it  is  raised  under  glass,  os  de¬ 
scribed  by  "Leon”  in  tli*  Rural  of  September 
16,  Mr  Robert  Caristie,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  growers  of  tbisand  other  Rhode  Island 
favorites,  says:  "These  peaches  are  retailing 
for  five  and  six  dollars  per  dozen.  The  seasou 
for  high  prices  here  for  yoocl  fruit  is  from  the 
second  we-k  in  August  till  after  the  middle  of 
September.  During  that  period  first-class 
peaches  and  nectarines  bring  from  five  to 
eight  dollars  per  d<  z  a.  the  prices  being,  of 
course,  much  regulated  by  Ihe  relation  of  sup 
ply  aud  deman  I.”  These  peaches  are  green¬ 
house  grown,  but  they  are  hardly  forced  at 
all  beyond  giving  them  merely  glass  pro¬ 
tection.  The  Waiburton  is  a  late  peach. 


A  WALK  AMONG  THE  APPLE 
TREES. 


The  first  thing  I  notice  in  the  orchard  is  that 
the  trees  bear  marks  of  last  Summer’s 
drought:  many  of  the  old  trees  are  dead,  and 
nearly  all  show  dead  limbs.  The  early  varie¬ 
ties  that  had  ripened  their  fruit  before  the 
drought  had  fairly  set  in,  are  not  so  much 
injured.  Though  not  speaking  now  on  the 
subject  of  evergreens,  it  is  my  opinion  tint 
dry  weather  kills  more  than  cold  in  this 
section.  Trees  of  all  varieties  ihat  root  near 
the  surface  may  be  expected  to  winter-kill 
whenever  the  ground  freezes  up  dry  and  con¬ 
tinues  several  weeks  in  thatconditi  in.  During 
the  dry  spell  of  last  Summer,  i  noticed  the 
same  appearance  of  leaf  and  bark  that  pre¬ 
cedes  wbat  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
•’winter-kill.”  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
dry  weather  con  kill  trees  when  i  here  is  ORly 
one-and-a-half  inch  of  rain  for  90  days.  Trees 
started  well  thisSpring  and  considerable  fruit 
set.  This  has  been  and  is  falling  off  rather 


CHARLOTTFNHALFR,  GRAND  SUL¬ 
TAN,  AND  YELLOW  TRANSPARENT. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


SEEDLING  PEACHES, 


These  three  fine,  early  Russian  apples, 
which  as  market  appies  will,  I  think,  take 
the  place  of  the  E  irly  Harvest  (though  in¬ 
ferior  In  quality)  have  this  year  all  fruited 
together  in  my  orchard.  The  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  and  Charlottenhaler  are  numbers  834 
and  343  on  the  list  of  Russian. apples  imported 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
18T0.  The  Grand  Sultan  was  sent  to  mein  1873 
by  Mr.  D.  W.  Adams,  then  of  Waukon,  Iowa, 


I  notice  in  the  Rural  of  July  15  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Jos.  Hubbard,  of  Mason 
Co.,  Mich.,  in  which  be  gives  his  experience 
in  an  attempt  to  raise  seedling  peaches,  which 
is  entinly  different  from  my  own;  yet  he 
may  be  correct. 

For  many  years  I  have  not  attempted  to 
c  .ltivate  peach  trees,  for  the  reason  that 
where  I  resided  they  were  almost  invariably 
winter-killed,  and  when  the  trees  did  not  kill 
down  to  the  ground  the  fruit  buds  were  kd  ed; 
hence  1  may  conclude  that  things  have 
greatly  changed  ’’since  I  was  in  my  teens.” 
I  believe  that  a  seedling  makes  a  better  tree 
than  one  from  budding,  for  the  reason  that 
the  seedling  may  be  planted  where  it  is  to 
stand  in  the  orchard,  while  it  is  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  raise  budded  trees  in  a  nursery.  I 
think  it  highly  beneficial  to  a  peach  tree 
to  have  a  lung  tap  root — aud  a  seedling 
will  have  this  root,  But,  says  one,  "You 
may  plaut  the  seed  where  it  is  to  staud,  aud 
when  the  tree  is  one  year  old  you  can  bud  it 
and  have  the  advantage  of  the  taproot.’ 
This  would  answer,  if  we  would  do  it;  but 
when  a  tree  is  in  its  place  where  it  is  to  grow 
most  persons,  through  uegligeuce  or  disin¬ 
clination.  fail  to  attend  to  budding  it,  end  it 
grows  up  to  bearing  a  seedling  tree. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  had  an 
orchard  of  peach  trees  containing  over  100 
trees.  In  the  center  of  the  orehaid  were  two 
trees  which  were  known  as  the  “Old  aud 
Young  Rireripe.”  All  of  the  other  trees 
were  later — some  yellow  and  some  white. 
Now,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  crossing 
of  peaches,  one  would  suppose  the  seed  of 
these  two  trees  would  have  been  crossed,  but 
such  wa3  not  the  case.  The  young  Rareripe 
wua  a  seedling  from  the  old  tree,  and  iu  its 
fruit  there  was  no  perceivable  difference 
from  that  of  the  parent  tree.  Around  my 
father’s  apple  orchard  was  an  old-fashioned 
crooked  rail  fence.  In  order  to  have  the 
corners  kept  clean  from  weeds  and  briars,  my 
father  said  1  might  have  and  market  all  the 
peaches  I  could  raise  In  the  fence  corners.  1 
planted  and  ruised  60  peach  trees  from  seed 
taken  from  the  old  and  young  Rareripes,  and 
every  tree  produced  fruit  in  every  respect  like 
the  parent  tree. 

The  people  here  in  “  Arkansaw,”  who  are 
largely  engaged  in  peach  growing,  say  that 
the  seed  from  budded  trees  will  not  reproduce 
the  same  variety,  but  the  seedllug  will  repro¬ 
duce  itself.  They  argue  that  the  sap  of  the 
root  and  that  of  the  bud  combine  and  change, 
or  cross  the  seed,  so  that  it  aoes  not  reproduce 


TIIE  PEACH,  WALBURTON  ADMIRABLE 


From  Nature.— Fig.  324 


with  the  Dommesta  of  Bessarabia  and  several 
other  kinds  not  on  the  Department  list,  aud 
probably  belonging  to  another  importation. 
For  several  years  after  these  apples  began 
to  bear  I  believed  them  to  be  distinct,  al¬ 
though  greatly  resembling  each  other,  both 
in  tree  and  fruit.  But  as  more  aud  more 
trees  of  these  kinds  came  into  bearing  (l  have 
about  40  of  them)  I  have  gradually  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  identical  At  least  there 
are  no  perceptible  differences  in  the  trees, 
nor  in  the  fruit  when  grown  under  the  same 
conditions.  At  first  I  had  only  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Grand  Sultan,  the  former 
being  considerably  the  older  tree  and  bear¬ 
ing  full,  while  the  latter  gave  only  a  few 
specimens,  which  were  larger  and  apparently 


more  than  common.  The  early  apples  that 
have  fruited  are: 

Pkince’8  Early  Harvest,  [better  known 
as  Early  Harvest.  Eds.]  About  half  last 
year’s  crop;  in  quality  best;  productive  and 
for  suitable  localities  good;  a  little  uncertain; 
a  deep  soil  and  rolling  surface  I  believe  the 
right  conditions  for  this  variety. 

Fourth  of  July:  quality  poor,  and  tree 
unthrifty;  of  no  value  here. 

Primate  appears  as  Though  it  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive;  quality  best;  tree  grows  crooked 
when  youug;  a  nice  grower  in  the  orchard :  at 
the  present  time  it  is  the  best  early  apnle  that 
I  know  of;  color  a  pale  yellow  and,  like  the 
Prince’s  Harvest,  every  bruise  shows. 

Summer  Rose:  a  slow  grower,  quality  best 


which  are.  Are  there  compensating  advan¬ 
tages?  Well,  that  depends. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  AND  RED  TOP. 


In  these  days  of  the  surprising  extension  of 
dairying  and  stock  feeding  a  host  of  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  will  be  glad  to  have  a 
good  word  of  any  new  or  old  variety  of 
grass  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  ac¬ 
cession  to  pastures.  Compared  with  Blue 
Grass,  Timothy  and  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass 
is  a  new  one,  bo  far  as  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  there  being  in  the  West  a 
thousand  acres  of  the  two  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  Though  probably  a  grass  of 
Northern  origin  and  habits,  Red  Top  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  more  generally  grown  south  of 
Lat.  89  deg.  or  38  deg.  than  either  Blue 
Grass  or  Timothy,  for  on  going  south  one 
sees  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  extensive 
fields  of  Red  Top  long  after  Timothy  and 
Blue  Grass  have  disappeared.  But  this  is 
partly  due,  no  d  ,ubt,  to  the  broad  stretches 
of  low,  swaoiDy  land  in  these  States,  where 
neither  cotton  nor  corn  will  mak?  crops  and 
where  it  is  too  wet  for  Blue  Grass  and  Tim¬ 
othy. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
those  extensive  fields  of  Red  Top  seen  in  the 
upper  South,  were  the  p’oduct  of  seed  brought 
in  Northern  hay  extensively  consumed  in  the 
South,  or  whether  it  was  purchased  and 
sown  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  crops; 
for  the  fact  would  go  far  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  upper 
cotton  belt  are  well  suited  to  Timothy  and 
Blue  Grass  or  are  not  (as  many  claim',  be¬ 
cause  if  the  Red  Top  seed  has  been  dissemin¬ 
ated  from  Northern  hay  and  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  lands  suited  to  it,  if  there 
were  other  certain  lands  as  well  adapted  to 
Timothy  and  Blue  Grass,  these  soils  and 
lands  would  have  been  swarded  with  these 
grasses  a  long  time  since.  No  doubt  the 
cultivation  of  Red  Top  might  be  successful  aa 
far  north  as  either  Timothy  or  Blue  Grass, 
but  south  several  degrees  of  latitude  further, 
^specially  where  a  permanently  moist,  and 
at  the  same  time  sandy  soil  can  be  depended 
upon. 

As  to  Orchard  Grass,  while  it  is  not  hardy 
as  to  frost  ns  far  north  as  either  Blue  Grass, 
Timothy  or  Red  Top,  it  succeeds  a  great  deal 
farther  south  than  the  two  former,  and  while 
it  is  impatient  of  a  cold,  moist  soil,  it  will 
stand  more  heat  and  drouth  and  flourish  on 
a  drier  soil  than  any  other  of  the  Northern 
grasses.  Besides,  it  will  grow  in  the  shade 
better  than  any  other  of  the  valuable  grasses, 
starts  earlier  in  Spring,  and  being  cut  the 
first  or  the  second  time,  renews  its  herbage 
almost  as  promptly  as  Alfalfa.  Toe  great 
objection  to  Orchard  Grass  is  it  grows  in 
bunches  and  never  makes  as  complete  a  sward 
as  the  other  three  grasses  named.  While  Blue 
Grass  and  Timothy  for  the  middle  latitudes 
and  the  so-called  corn  and  cattle  States  (with 
the  addition  of  white  and  red  clover)  appear 
at  first  sight  to  furnish  all  the  herbage  neces¬ 
sary  both  for  Summer  aud  Winter  pasturage, 
respect  must  be  paid  to  that  order  of  nature 
which  calls  for  rotation  and  Orchard  Grass 
and  others  may  be  sown  with  advantage  on 
the  best  Blue  Grass  and  Timothy  pastures, 
Nearly  every  bale  of  hay  going  south  to  be 
consumed,  contains  more  or  less  Red  Top  seed 
and  there  is  therefore  little  need  to  urge  its 
further  dissemination,  but  as  to  Orchard 
Grass,  whether  in  the  upper  cotton  belt  or  the 
Winter  wheat  region,  the  general  dissemin¬ 
ation  of  it  among  the  permanent  grasses  of 
the  country  would  be  worth,  to  put  a  money 
value  upon  it,  a  dollar  to  every  acre.  It  is 
singular  that  Orchard  Grass,  which,  says  Mr. 
Gould,  “is  always  to  be  found  in  the  rich,  old 
pastures  of  England;  where  an  acre  can  be 
depended  on  to  fatten  one  bullock  and  four 
sheep,”  has  been  so  slow  in  making  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  grass  land  of  the  West. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  understood,  that  by 
Blue  Grass  lJoa  pratense  is  mount,  by  Tim 
othy  Phleurn  pratense,  by  Orcnard  Grass, 
Dactylis  glomerata  and  by  Red  Top,  other¬ 
wise  called  Herd’s  Grass,  Agrostia  vulgaris. 

B.  v.  J. 


comes  to  have  experienced  what  a  grand  re¬ 
source  in  many  ways  the  rye  crop  m  ay  be¬ 
come,  it  will  be  respected,  if  not  cultivated  ns 
much  as  ary  other  of  the  small  grains. 

But  I  refer  to  and  recommend  a  trial  of  the  rye 
crop  at  this  time,  (and  I  confine  my  recommen¬ 
dation  to  those  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missisv 
ippi)  because  I  think  the  safe  outcome  of  the 
Winter  wheat  crop  for  1883  to  be  very  much 
in  doubt;  and  this  on  account  of  the  great 
mass  of  dry  and  green  vegetable  matter 
which  will  be  plowed  under  in  preparing  the 
land.  This  state  of  the  soil  necessarily  affords 
very  unsatisfactory  seed  bed  and  sub-soil 
for  wheat  and  in  event  of  an  unfavorable  Win¬ 
ter,  the  crop  will  be  badly  damaged.  But  rye 
is  less  particular  on  many  points  than  wheat, 
and,  besides,  the  seeding  may  be  deferred  a 
month  later  than  wheat,  and  when  the  late 
Fall  season  is  a  dry  one,  the  seeding*,  for  lati¬ 
tude  40°,  may  be  after  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  Winter  of  1881-82  having  been  warm 
and  wet,  that  of  1882  83  is  likely  to  be  cold 
and  dry,  and  while  rye  will  do  nearly  as  well 
as  wheat  under  the  conditions  which  obtained 
last  Winter,  should  dry  and  cold  weather  pre¬ 
vail  thecoming  Winter,  wheat  would  he  almost 
certainly  seriously  injured,  while  rye  would 
come  triumphantly  through. 

But  more  as  a  grand  resource  for  Fall  and 
Spring  pasturage,  rye  for  these  and  more 
W estern  sections  is  to  be  recommended  than 
for  grain.  But  when  grown  for  Fall  pasturage 
it  must  be  sown  in  August  or  early  iu  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  order  to  get  a  strong  growth  of 
herbage,  late  pasturing  where  not  too  close, 
causing  the  plants  to  stool  to  the  extent  that 
the  yield  will  be  considerably  increased  if  not 
doubled.  When  rye  is  sown  late,  ordinarily 
it  will  make  but  a  small  growth  before  Win¬ 
ter  sets  in,  and  stock  should  not  be  turned  on 
until  there  is  a  good  show  of  herbage  in  the 
Spring.  But  the  pasturing  of  rye  should 
never  be  omitted,  since  a  good  yield  of  grain 
depends  more  on  promoting  stooling  by  judi¬ 
cious  pasturage  where  there  is  rauk  or  even 
strong  growth,  than  any  other  thing  which 
can  be  done  for  the  crop  on  a  fertile  or  mod¬ 
erately  fertile  soil. 

The  sheep  and  cattle  men  of  the  Western 
plains  are  sowing  rye  for  Winter  and  Spring 
pasturage  to  an  extent  which  must  be  seen  to 
be  believed,  and  they  report  yields  of  grain 
after  the  herbage  has  been  eaten,  so  as  to 
scarcely  leave  a  vestige  of  it  iu  sight,  which 
require  a  good  deal  of  faith  to  accept  as  the 
truth. 

Its  hardy  character,  its  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  sown  compared 
with  wheat,  its  kindly  disposition  in  submit¬ 
ting  to  all  manner  of  slovenly  and  careless 
treatment  aud  making  generous  returns  there¬ 
after  for  the  small  amount  of  labor  expended 
upon  it,  are  qualities  in  rye,  which  have  incited 
neglect  on  the  part  of  those  who  grow  it  and 
are  probably  responsible  in  a  measure  for  the 
doubtful  reputation  which  it  Lears  in  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  But  no  crop,  not  even  w  heat 
or  Indian  corn,  will  more  generously  respond 
to  rich  soils  and  intensive  farming  than  rye, 
and  where  the  crop  is  utilized  at  the  best  it 
may  be  in  herbage,  grain  and  straw,  its  culti¬ 
vation  will  be  found  as  profitable  aud  its  yield 
as  certain  as  Indian  corn. 


rio.  3Ba. 


Martin's  Amber  Wiieat. — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Everett  of  Watsontown, 
Pa.,  a  box  of  a  new  wheat 
which  he  calls  Martin’s 
Amber,  with  ibe  request  that 
we  would  sow  it  in  our  ex¬ 
periment  plots.  This  is  a 
handsome  wheat.  The  kernels 
are  large,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  of  a  clear  amber  color.  One 
head  sent  measures  flve-and  one-half  inches 
with  three  aud  sometimes  four  kernels  in  a 
breast  of  which  there  are  10  to  a  side.  He 
offers  it  for  sale  in  small  quantities,  and  we 
should  think  it  well  worthy  of  trial. 


£  l)£  pjcmllri)  J)iu*il. 

IMPROVED  POULTRY  KEEPING. 


the  looks,  but  if  correct,  it  will  not  keep  here 
beyond  September.  [Downing  says  its  season 
is  from  November  to  February.  Eos  ] 

Doming,  a  good  grower,  productive  of  good- 
sized  fruit.  This  is  one  of  the  apples  that 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  orchard.  It  is  as 
easy  to  grow  the  best  as  the  poorest,  smallest 
and  least  productive  kinds.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  good  apples;  the  trouble  is  for  a 
novice  to  find  them  out. 

Chenango  Strawberry,  a  splendid 
grower;  it  sets  fruit,  but  all  rot  before  ripen¬ 
ing;  sure  to  disappoint  here. 

Titusville,  N.  J.  Ira  J.  Blackwell. 

- >  «  ♦ - 

Notes  on  Apples. 

Williams's  Favorite  and  Sops  of  Wine 
Apples  are  much  alike  in  flavor;  but  the  Wil¬ 
liams’s  Favorite  in  size  and  texture  is  ahead, 
while  as  a  nursery  tree  the  Sops  of  Wine  is 
much  more  vigorous. 

The  Switzer,  a  new  Russian  apple,  grows 
wonderfully  fast  in  the  nursery,  rivaling,  if 
it  does  not  excel,  in  vigor  the  widely  spread 
Haas.  The  Switzer  fruit  os  to  quality  is,  by 
excellent  judges  very  highly  commended. 

Cook’s  Greening  is  a  profitable,  long  keep¬ 
ing  apple  originating  in  Central  Ohio.  The 
fruit  in  size  and  quality  may  be  described  as 
a  Willow  Twig  bound  in  green,  Cook’s  Green¬ 
ing  tree  in  the  nursery  starts  off  about  as  How 
as  the  Willow  Twig  but  stouter  and  more 
spreading,  with  larger  leaves.  F.  K.  P. 


THE  APHIS  AND  THE  APPLE  CROP. 


It  was  the  green  aphis  that  was  injuring 
my  apple  trees,  and  it  was  to  this  that  my 
communication  in  a  late  Rural  referred. 
From  the  remarks  of  Prof.  G.  II.  French  and 
T.  H.  Hoskius  in  the  Rural  of  August  19th 
and  Sept.  2d  respectively,  I  am  inclined  to 
hope  that  this  aphis  may  not  be  troublesome 
in  the  future.  This  pest  has  unquestionably 
done  great  damage  in  this  vicinity.  Its 
depredations  were  apparently  confined  to  the 
leaves,  causing  them  to  curl,  turn  yellow,  and 
fall  off.  The  numbers  of  the  pest  were  as- 
toundingly  great. 

Many  persons  think  that  heavy  rains  when 
the  trees  were  in  blossmn  destroyed  the  pollen, 
and  that  this  explains  the  cause  of  the  light 
apple  crop.  Perhaps  this  ts  partially  the 
cause,  especially  in  some  localities,  but  iu  my 
own  orchard  I  hold  the  aphides  responsible. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  decided  preference  for 
some  varieties. 

The  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Red  Astrachan, 
and  a  few  other  kinds  were  little  attacked 
and  have  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  Others,  as  the 
Spy,  Pound  Sweet,  Greening,  etc.,  were 
moderately  injured,  and  are  consequently 
bearing  lightly.  Still  others,  as  the  Swaar, 
Talman  Sweet,  Spitzenburg,  etc.,  were  nearly 
denuded  of  leaves,  aud,  of  course,  bear  no 
fruit. 

Several  Talman  Sweet  trees  have  been 
grafted  with  Hubbardston  Nonsuch;  the 
aphides  were  plentiful  upon  the  branches  of 
the  former,  while  the  latter  escaped.  One 
could  select  the  branches  of  each  kind  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile.  [With  a  telescope? — 
Eds.] 

My  orchard  is  about  20  years  old,  so  that  to 
immerse  the  limbs  is  impossible.  At  present 
I  feel  disposed  to  wait  the  turn  of  events  be¬ 
fore  doing  anything.  The  pests  may  not 
appear  again  iu  sufficient  numbers  to  do  much 
harm. 

Perhaps  iu  consequence  of  the  aphis  we 
may  get  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  next  year.  As  it 
is,  my  Primates  sold  for  only  nine  dollars  less 
than  they  brought  two  years  ago,  while  the 
yield  was  only  two-fifths  as  great,  the  cost  of 
marketing  being  much  less  also.  The  grower 
frequently  finds  a  light  crop  with  high  prices 
more  profitable  than  a  heavy  yield  and  a 
glutted  market,  but  it  is  rather  “  rough  ”  on 
the  consumer.  Nelson  Ritter. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  WEEVILS. 


There  are  a  few  unpleasant  things  in  con¬ 
nection  with  green  peas  and  beans  that  it  may 
be  well  for  the  farmer  and  market  gardener 
to  stop  long  enough  to  contemplate. 

It  is  unpleasant  when  buggy  peas  or  beans 
have  been  planted  to  see  them  come  up  go 
scattering  that  not  more  than  half  a  crop  can 
be  realized.  It  is  unpleasant  to  think,  when 
uatiog  these  vegetables,  that  about  every 
third  one  may  contain  one  or  more  little 
■worms  inside,  cooked,  to  be  sure,  iso  that  they 
cannot  squirm,  in  the  eater’s  mouth,  but, 
nevertheless,  they  are  there.  It  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  exhilarating  to  the  market  gardener 
■when  he  takes  green  peas  to  market  and  the 
merchant  opens  a  few  of  the  pods  and  finds 
the  peas  speckled,  indicating  the  presence  of 
those  worms,  to  be  told  that  his  peas  will  not 
bripg  more  than  half  the  market  price. 


Mentioning  these  things  does  not  make  them 
any  less  pleasant;  but  my  object  is  not  one 
of  pleasure,  but  to  bring  together  a  few  facts 
t  hat  may  enable  the  farmer  to  overcome  this 
evil. 

The  Pea  Weevil  (Bruchus  pisi)  “is  about  one- 
eigbtb  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  rusty  black  color, 
with  spots  and  partial  bands  of  gray ;  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen  white,  with  two  very  distinct 
black  spots;  a  very  indistinct  whitish  band  a 
little  in  front  of  the  middle  of  each  wing  case, 
and  a  very  distinct  oblique  white  band  on 
each,  behind  the  middle.” 

As  soon  as  the  peas  are  in  blossom  these 
pea-bugs,  or  weevils,  may  be  seen  depositing 
their  eggs.  The  female  enters  the  flower  of 
the  pea,  usually  after  it  has  been  open  a  little 
time,  and  deposits  her  little  elongated  yellow 
eggs  ou  the  young  pod.  Writers  say  this  is 
done  at  night  or  during  cloudy  weather,  but 
I  think  I  have  seen  them  at  work  in  fair 
weather.  The  eggs  soon  hatch  and  the  young 
larva1  eat  through  the  pod  and  into  the  young 
peas,  seldom,  if  ever,  more  than  one  to  a  pea. 
They  feed  upon  the  albuminous  portion  of 
the  peas,  avoiding  the  germ  for  9ome  reason 
not  fully  known.  When  ready  to  pupate 
they  gnaw  a  passage  to  the  outside,  leaving 
only  the  thin  skin  of  the  seed  for  the  perfect 
beetle  to  break  away  when  it  wishes  to 
emerge.  As  a  general  thing  these  do  not 
leave  the  peas  till  the  following  Spring. 

The  Bean  Weevil  (Bruchus  obsoletus  or  B. 
fata?)  is  smaller  than  the  pea  weevil,  being 
only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long.  It  is 
dark  brown,  covered  with  a  light  pubescence, 
which  gives  it  a  brownish-gray  color.  I  have 
not  myself  observed  the  oviposition  of  this 
species,  but  I  presume  it  must  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  pea  weevil.  The  worm  or  larva 
resembles  the  pea  worm,  but  instead  of  there 
being  one  to  each  bean  there  are  several,  each 
living  in  its  separate  channel  and  making  its 
own  place  of  exit.  They  usually  leave  the 
germ  untouched,  but  where  there  are  many 
iu  a  bean  they  reuder  it  unable  to  produce  a 
plant  for  want  ol  food. 

Remedies.— From  what  has  been  given  of 
the  habits  of  these  insects  it  is  obvious  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  eggs  from 
being  deposited  if  the  perfect  insects  are  kept 
over  the  AYinter  and  allowed  to  escape.  The 
only  remedy  seems  to  be  in  being  sure  that  no 
buggy  peas  or  beans  are  planted,  and  for  that 
matter  to  see  as  well  that  none  are  kept  over 
Winter.  A  careful  assorting  of  the  seed  be¬ 
fore  the  bugs  have  left  them  aud  destroying 
the  infected  ones  will  prevent  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  new  erop.  But  if  one.  man  does 
this  aud  his  neighbors  are  careless  or  indif¬ 
ferent,  he  will  have  less  bugs,  but  will  uot  be 
free  from  them.  To  secure  perfect  immunity 
the  matter  should  be  talked  up  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  so  as  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  community.  By  this  means  there  is  no 
reason  why  peas  and  beans  cannot  be  raised 
free  from  bugs,  and  consequently  free  from 
all  the  annoyance  attendant  upon  the  presence 
of  these  pests  in  these  vegetables.  Will  it  not 
pay  ?  G.  H.  French. 


Carbondale,  111. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  SHADE  ON  POTATOES, 


The  next  potato  experiment  we  have  to 
report  is  one  which  was  intended  to  show  the 
effect  of  shade  upon  the  productiveness  of 
potatoes.  No  doubt  different  varieties  would 
be  differently  influenced.  The  pieces  (two 
eyes  each)  were  dropped  exactly  one  foot  apart 
iu  both  cases,  the  drills  three  feet  apart. 
Baker’s  potato  fertilizer  was  used  in  the  drills 
(the  pieces  first  covered  lightly  with  soil)  at 
the  rate  of  600  pound sto  the  acre.  Soil,  clay- 
loam,  somewhat  stony.  Variety,  White  Ele¬ 
phant — culture  flat.  The  first  was  shaded 
after  12  M.,  receiving  only  the  morning  sun. 

Result. — 399.30  bushels  per  acre.  Large 
and  small  potatoes  85,668  to  the  acre.  Beat 
average  five  potatoes,  two  pounds  21  ounces. 

The  next  lot  was  shaded  until  two  o’clock, 
P.  M.,  receiving  the  suu  afterwards. 

Result. — 520.30  bushels  per  acre.  Large 
and  small,  119,064.  Best  average  five  potatoes 
three  pounds.  The  afternoon  sun  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  gives  more  potatoes  of  a  smaller 
size  than  the  morning  sun. 

Of  all  our  potatoes  McCormicks  are  the 
latest.  The  vines  are  still  (8ept.  1?)  quite  green. 

The  greatest  length  of  vine  is  given  by  an 
“English  Seedling”  from  Mr.  John  Payne. 
Some  of  the  vines  measure  fully  six  feet  in 
length. 

“The  Scotch”  potatoes  (Champion  and 
others)  are  all  very  1  ite  and  the  yield  is  com¬ 
paratively  light,  judging  from  the  appearance 
of  the  drills.  We  have  not  yet  dug  them. 

Tubers  which  are  not  hilled  up  grow  out  of 
the  ground  and  “green”  more  than  those 
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THE  FALL  RYE  CROP. 

B  F.  JOHNSON. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Fall 
rye  crop  which  is  so  nearly  a  sure  one  and 
offers  the  advantage  of  affording  late  Fall, 
Winter  and  early  Spring  pasturage  and  there¬ 
after  a  moderate,  and  sometimes  a  large  crop 
of  grain,  should  be  so  much  neglected.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  some  manufacturing  sections  rye 
straw  commands  a  better  price  than  the  straw 
of  any  other  of  the  cereals.  It  may  be  that 
compared  with  wheat,  oats  aud  barley,  rye 
yields  so  much  less  and  is  more  heavy  and 
less  pleasant  to  handle,  is  what  tells  against 
the  cultivation  of  it,  and  it  may  be  there  is  a 
strong  disinclination  to  grow  a  crop  which  is 
notoriously  that  most  common  to  tue  poorest 
soil  and  is  therefore  associated  with  poverty 
and  poor  farming.  At  any  rate,  when  one 


“Make  haste,  John!  Send  the  dog  after 
those  hens;  they  are  eating  the  tomatoes,” 
wa9  whatMrB.  Perkins  was  saying  as  I  walked 
into  neighbor  P.’s  sitting  room  one  rainy  af¬ 
ternoon.  After  the  usual  salutation  she  con¬ 
tinued  :  “Mr.  Perkins  has  beeu  telling  me  that 
your  hens  have  the  free  range  of  the  premises; 
now,  please,  give  us  a  little  insight  into  your 
way  of  managing  them.  Don’t  they  eat  your 
melons,  tomatoes,  etc.  ?  Ours  do  seem  ‘pos¬ 
sessed’  to  destroy  everything.” 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,  Col.  Curtis’s  notes 
in  a  late  Rural  on  “Education  in  the  Pig 
Sty”  are  equally  applicable  to  the  hen  roost. 
Yes;  only  a  few  days  since  we  found  Borne 
ripe  tomatoes  partly  eaten;  by  keeping  strict 
watch  we  caught  the  culprit  in  the  act.  That 
night  she  went  into  a  coop,  and  from  there  to 
the  dinner  pot.  Had  we  neglected  the  matter 
a  few  days,  many  more  would  have  learned 
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that  tomatoes  were  palatable.  We  are  very 
careful  to  have  no  melon  rinds  thrown  about 
where  the  hens  can  get  them;  but  ali  are 
saved  up  and  taken  directly  to  the  hogs.” 

“But  that  is  not  all,”  rejoined  Perkins, 
“the  fowls  nearly  ruined  a  half  acre  or  more 
of  my  wheat  before  harvest,  and  in  the  best 
part  of  the  field,  too — just  behind  the  stables.” 

“1  suppose  a  half  bushel  of  wheat  fed  to 
them  at  that  time  would  have  saved  five  or 
more  bushels.  We  feed  mostly  corn  with  an 
occasional  mess  of  meal  and  wheat  bran  made 
into  dough,  also  wheat  now  and  then,  wheat 
being  now  cheaper  by  10  cents  per  bushel, 
we  feed  no  corn.  The  lice  we  keep  in  sub¬ 
jection  by  applications  of  a  few  drops  of  oil 
or  grease  of  any  kind  under  the  wings,  on  top 
of  the  head  and  on  other  parts  of  the  body 
where  the  pests  seem  most  to  congregate.  Lice 
are  almost  sure  death  to  young  chicks;  but 
little  loss  will  be  suffered  from  this  cause  if 
the  hen  and  nest  are  well  dusted  with  sulphur. 
Formerly  we  lost  a  good  many  chicks  from 
feeding  fine  meal.  It  packs  so  closely  in  the 
crop  as  to  be  indigestible;  it  is  much  better 
ground  coarse  like  the  samp  of  Yankee-land 
or  the  hominy  of  the  South.” 

“Isn’t  there  something  in  the  breed?”  says 
J ohn,  who  reads  what  agricultural  papers  he 
can  get  hold  of,  and  is  trying  to  convert  the 
“old  folks”  to  his  way  of  thinking  in  regard 
to  what  they  style  his  “new-fangled  notions.” 
“Which  do  you  consider  the  best?” 

“That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  There 
is  certainly  scmething  in  the  breed,  and  that 
something  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  re¬ 
sults  desired,  and  the  care  to  be  given  and  the 
situation  and  range  attainable.  Eggs  being 
the  main  object  with  me,  non-sitters  are  most 
desirable.  If  you  want  chickens,  select  that 
breed  which  has  a  reputation  as  good  sitters 
and  mothers.  None  but  professional  prize- 
takers  can  afford  to  pay  fancy  prices.  Look 
about  and  find  something  that  pleases  your 
fancy,  that  you  can  buy  at  a  fair  price;  give 
them  good  care,  keep  a  correct  account  with 
them,  and  after  a  time  I  think  you  will  be 
able  to  convince  father  and  mother  not  only 
that  the  hens  pay,  but  also  that  a  pound  of 
butter  per  day  is  more  profitable  than  a  pound 
per  week,  and  that  two  pounds  of  pork  can  be 
made  as  cheaply  from  some  of  the  improved 
pigs  as  one  pound  from  the  long-nosed  razor- 
backs  which  so  many  of  our  farmers  persist 
in  keeping.” 

“It  appears  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Perkins,  as  I 
rose  to  take  my  leave,  “that  you  are  reflect¬ 
ing  on  some  of  my  stock,  but  perhaps  you  are 
about  right.  At  any  rate  yours  seem  to  be 
the  more  profitable,  and  I  reckon,  as  John 
is  the  only  boy  we  have  left  at  home  and 
the  only  one  that  seems  to  care  to  keep  the 
old  farm  when  I  am  done  with  it,  that 
we  must  give  him  a  chance  to  try  some  of 
these  new  ways,  but  mind,  Mr.  Cornplanter, 
I  give  you  fair  warning  that  he  will  pester 
you  mightily  with  questions  about  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing.”  Cornplanter. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  C. 


Important  to  Shippers  of  Poultry. 

Messrs.  E.  &  0.  Ward,  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants,  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Yj,  have 
favored  us  with  a  copy  of  an  ordinance  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  City 
on  April  11th,  1882  and  approved  by  the 
Mayor,  April  13: 

Section  1.  That  no  turkeys  or  chickens  be 
offered  for  sale  in  the  city  unless  the  crops  of 
such  turkeys  and  chickens  are  free  from  food 
or  other  substance  and  shrunken  close  to  their 
bodies.  That  all  fowls  exposed  for  sale  in 
violation  of  this  ordi&nce  shall  be  seized  and 
condemned;  such  of  them  as  shall  be  tainted 
shall,  upon  examination,  be  destroyed,  and 
the  rest  which  are  fit  for  food  shall  be  used  in 
the  public  institutions  of  the  city. 

Section  2.  Every  person  exposing  for  sale 
any  chicken  or  turkey  in  contravention  of  this 
ordinance  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five 
dollars  for  each  chicken  or  turkey  so  exposed 
for  sale. 

Section  3.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  1882. 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  foregoing 
ordinance  will  be  strictly  enforced  during  the 
coming  poultry  season.  Poultry  dressers  will 
therefore  save  i  hem  selves  from  loss  and  their 
consignees  from  much  annoyance,  and  also 
make  their  poultry  much  better  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  by  observing  the  following 
simple  rule: — Keep  all  poultry  from  food  12 
hours  before  killing. 

- - 

The  Guinea  Fowl.— While  guinea  fowls 
are  esteemed  for  their  beauty  they  are  not 
very  common  on  the  farm.  They  are  great 
birds  to  fly  and  are  very  severe  on  young 
chickens  and  often  make  it  “unpleasant”  for 
older  fowls.  They  are  great  foragers  and  de¬ 
light  in  stealing  their  nests  where  they  can 
rear  their  broods  unmolested.  In  rearing 
these  fowls  it  Is  best  to  procure  eggs  and  set 
them  under  a  common  hen,  since  the  guinea 
hen  is  a  great  rover  and  will  expose  her  brood 
to  the  wet  grass  or  to  prowling  enemies. 


&l)t  Snritte-ijcril. 


PIG  EXPERIENCE— DISEASE  AND 
REMEDY. 


COL  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


We  have  had  recently  some  new  and  un¬ 
pleasant  experience  with  two  breeding  sows. 
The  first  one  that  gave  us  trouble  was  a  very 
large  Red  Berkshire,  six  years  old,  which  had 
10  pigs— all  smart.  The  sow  had  been  taken 
from  the  pig  pasture  about  a  week  before, 
from  among  the  other  hogs,  and  allowed  a 
run  on  grass  by  herself;  she  had  only  been 
confined  in  the  pen  a  day  or  two  before  the 
pigs  were  bjrn.  While  in  the  pen,  previous 
to  their  birth,  she  was  fed  nothing  but  house- 
slops.  The  udders  were  large,  and  everything 
worked  well  for  the  first  day ;  but  the  second 
day  she  would  lie  down,  always  carefully,  for 
the  pigs  to  suck,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
gun  she  would  get  up.  The  udders  and  nip¬ 
ples  were  examined  to  see  if  there  was  any 
soreness  to  account  for  her  uneasiness.  We 
have  had  such  cases  occasioned  by  scratches, 
or  cracks,  which  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
as  the  mothers  would  refuse  to  nurse  the  pigs 
as  soon  as  the  sore  parts  were  touched  by 
them,  but  would  jump  up,  angry,  and  appear 
quite  ferocious.  In  such  cases  the  sore  parts 
were  smeared  with  coal  tar  several  times  in 
a  day  to  keep  the  pigs  from  touching  them, 
and  in  one  instance  where  the  nipple  was 
badly  cracked  it  was  cut  off  and  by  so  doing 
the  pigs  were  saved. 

To  return  to  the  Red  Berkshire ;  in  her  case 
the  udders  had  been  washed  and  greased  some 
days  before  the  birth  of  the  pigs — hence  there 
w  as  no  trouble  on  account  of  soreness.  For 
several  days  we  were  unable  to  determine 
what  was  the  trouble  with  this  sow.  At  first 
we  were  disposed  to  think  it  was  a  freak  of 
the  mother,  or  a  Btreak  of  contrairness,  which 
is  not  unnatural  to  a  hog.  The  feed  of  the 
animal  had  been  so  light,  (nothing  but  Orchard 
Grass  and  water,)  and  her  manner  was  so 
gentle  with  the  pigs  in  her  care  of  them— all 
except  nursing — that  we  were  satisfied  she  was 
not  in  the  feverish  condition  common  to  hogs 
when  confined  and  fed  hearty  food,  like  corn. 
In  spite  of  all  our  care  the  pigs  got  so  weak 
that  they  all  died  but  four.  We  stinted  the 
mother  in  her  food  so  that  there  should  not 
be  any  fever  created. 

Another  sow — a  Victoria — which  had  borne 
pigs  for  a  half  dozen  years,  was  soon  to  pro¬ 
duce  young,  and  we  determined  to  follow 
nature  in  her  case,  and  to  give  her  noth  iag  to 
eat  after  parturition  for  at  least  two  days — 
only  water  to  drink.  When  left  to  follow 
their  instincts  sows  will  hide  themselves  at 
this  time  and  not  seek  food  for  several  days, 
but  remain  quietly  with  their  young.  We 
have  known  them  to  thus  hide  away  for 
nearly  a  week  and  when  found,  to  be  all  right. 
A  mistake  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  sow,  by  one  of  the  meu  giving  her  four 
feedings  of  wheat  middlings  and  swill  after 
the  pigs  were  bom.  She  had  a  litter  of  10 
healthy  and  vigorous  pigs.  The  second  day 
after  they  were  born  she  began  acting  the 
same  as  the  other,  lying  down  and  getting  up 
as  soon  as  the  pigs  began  to  draw  milk. 
There  was  no  visible  soreness  in  her  case,  and 
we  concluded  that  the  difficulty  in  both  in¬ 
stances  was  in  Che  udders.  An  active  treat¬ 
ment  was  begun  by  washing  them  with  vin¬ 
egar.  A  decoction  of  Witch  Hazel  would 
also  have  been  good,  or  any  lotion  which 
would  tend  to  reduce  inflammation.  In  order 
to  allow  the  young  pigs  to  get  their  sustenance, 
the  mother  was  thrown  upon  her  side  and 
confined  by  putting  a  slipping  noose  over  her 
snout,  and  another  over  each  leg  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  body  and  passing  them 
under  it,  by  which  Bhe  could  be  easily  thrown 
and  held,  the  pigs  being  first  removed  from 
the  pen  to  prevent  their  being  injured.  This 
somewhat  tedious  operation  was  repeated 
four  times  during  the  day  and  late  in  the 
evening,  and  the  pigs  allowed  to  work  at.  the 
udders  for  a  full  half  hour  each  time.  This 
treatment  was  continued  for  two  days,  no 
food  being  given  except  very  thin  swill,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  mother  would  remain 
quiet  for  the  pigs  to  suck. 

The  above  condition  of  a  sow  may  be  known 
if  not  observed  when  the  pigs  attempt  to 
suck,  by  the  pigs  following  the  mother  around 
the  pen,  indicating  hunger,  and  by  the  mother 
lying  down  on  her  stomach  so  that  the  pigs 
cannot  get  at  the  udders. 

The  disease  may  very  properly  be  called 
mammitis  and  is  akin  to  milk  fever.  It 
must  have  been  caused  in  these  two  instances 
by  the  hot  weather  w  hich  preceded  the  birth 
of  the  pigs  and  the  large  amount  of  milk 
which  was  secreted  and  carried  by  the 
mothers,  which  inflamed  the  mammary  orgaus 
internally  so  that  when  the  pigs  began  fci 
draw  the  milk  the  operation  was  so  painful 
that  the  mother  would  not  remain  quiet. 

We  are  satisfied  that  too  much  food  is  gen¬ 


erally  given  to  sows  before  and  after  partu¬ 
rition.  We  have  known  instances  where  the 
flow  of  milk  was  so  great  on  this  account  that 
the  pigs  took  more  than  they  could  digest, 
which  made  them  sick  so  that  they  died.  Too 
much  food  is  liable  also  to  cause  caking  of  the 
udders  which  results  in  drying  up  the  milk. 

From  the  above  experience  we  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  but  little,  if  any,  food  is  re¬ 
quired  until  the  pigs  are  several  days  old, 
certainly  not  for  the  first  48  hours,  as  nature 
has  enough  in  store  for  all  immediate  wants, 
and  an  excess  will  only  promote  inflammation 
and  disease. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

Larch-Mere. 

(Continued  from  page  6o2.) 

Plantations  on  Waste  Lands  and  Blowing 
Sands.  Description  —  Situation  —  Natural 
Growths.  Nature's  Methods  of  Shading  the 
Soil.  Pinus  Strobus  the  Exemplar.  Results 
of  the  Work.  Successes  and  Failures. 
Upland  Growths  of  an  Old  Nursery  of 
Pines  and  Larches  Left  Without  Cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The  most  interesting  forestal  study  here  was 
the  behavior  of  the  young  plants  of  White 
Pine  (Pinus  Strobus)  on  these  sands:  feeling 
the  necessity  for  a  cooler  soil,  the  upward 
growth  of  the  young  trees  was  suspended, 
while  the  lateral  branches  were  extended  quite 
near  the  surface  until,  in  some  cases  they  had 
reached  a  diameter  of  a  rod  or  more,  when  at 
length  an  aspiring  leader  would  shoot  up  *ard 
and  the  growth  of  that  tree  was  assured. 

Here  was  a  valuable  hint,  and  the  lesson 
conveyed  has  not  been  lost;  moreover,  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  result  where  opposite 
conditions  existed  in  some  of  the  trees  that 
were  afterwards  planted  from  crowded  seed¬ 
beds  and  nursery  rows.  The  naked  stems 
became  baked  by  the  exposure,  many  of  that 
character  of  inferior  stock  died  outright, 
others  merely  survived  until  they  could  start 
out  new  laterals  to  shade  the  ground,  after 
which  they  grew  well  enough.  So  also  where 
a  little  of  the  native  “ground  herbage”  ex¬ 
isted  to  lend  its  kindly  shade  to  the  new  tree, 
the  latter  was  able  to  grow  off  at  once. 

Planting  under  such  conditions  was  a  very 
simple  affair.  Many  kinds  of  seeds  were  sown 
broadcast  upon  the  surface,  but  these  experi¬ 
ments  failed,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
when  there  was  so  little  herbage  to  protect 
the  seedlings  from  the  winds  and  sunshine  on 
the  baked  sand — this  plan  has  therefore  been 
relinquished  in  favor  of  planting.  As  a  guide 
for  the  workmen,  furrows  were  struck  along 
the  ridges,  and  in  many  placea  the  track  of 
wagon  wheels  made  a  sufficient  mark  in  the 
sand,  if  used  before  it  was  effaced  by  the 
wind.  The  trees  were  then  set,  either  by  pit¬ 
ting  or  by  simply  notching  with  the  spade, 
according  to  the  size  and  requirements  of  the 
roots.  They  were  set  closely  4x4  feet  or  wider. 
The  kinds  selected  were  chiefly  conifers — the 
common  pines,  particularly  the  native  Stro¬ 
bus,  and  larches,  with  some  ailanthus,  eatal- 
pas,  and  other  species,  but  the  latter  have  not 
succeeded  in  these  sands.  Of  the  pines  Scotch, 
Austrian  and  native  Red  and  White  have 
done  best  and  make  good  growth,  while  the 
Pitch  Pine  and  the  Table  Mountain  have 
measurably  failed,  and  the  larches,  from 
crowded  seed  beds,  with  naked  stems  suffered 
from  the  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  in  their  new 
homes;  some  died,  others  formed  new  lateral 
branches  to  cover  the  sands  and  then  grew 
off  finely. 

A  recent  report  from  the  plantation,  (July 
29)  is  very  satisfactory — “Many  Scotch  and 
White  Pines  and  a  few  Austrian  are  now  8 
to  10  feet  high,  some  larches,  12  feet.  Where 
the  trees  stand  close  they  come  up  about  as 
fast  as  on  good  land,  but  single  trees  have  to 
spend  some  years  in  making  lateral  branches 
to  shade  the  ground,  and  then  they  shoot 
upwards.  My  Garch-Mere  plantation  is  a 
constant  study.” 

These  premises  are  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
teams,  cattle,  skating  parties,  pot-hunters  and 
fires,  nnd  yet  it  may  be  said  “they  are  far 
ahead  of  those  ou  Cape  Cod  or  any  other  bar 
ren  land  plantation  I  have  seen,  ,  .  If  the 
ailanthus  would  stand  our  climate,  it  would 
be  the  tree  to  cover  all  these  wastes  rapidly, 
and  it  would  not  be  so  liable  to  bum  as  the 
conifers — of  course,  the  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir, 
Arbor- vita1  and  Red  Cedar  will  not  grow  in 
blowing  sand,  but  the  White,  Red  and8cotch 
Pines  will  grow  as  rapidly  here  as  in  good  up¬ 
land  without  cultivation." 

Here,  by  the  efforts  of  a  private  citizen,  we 
may  see  000  acres  of  a  forlorn  waste  of  marsh 
and  sands,  that  had  furnished  but  a  meagre 
pasture  of  inferior  herbage,  now  put  in 
the  way  of  approaching  a  grand  forest,  80q 


acres  being  already  well  stocked  with  valu¬ 
able  timber  trees. 

The  situation  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  travelers  in  the  future, 
as  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Railway 
courses  along  the  base  of  the  bluff  on  the 
Western  eide  of  the  plantation,  and  commands 
a  view  across  the  flats. 

Some  24  acres  of  trees,  planted  on  the  up¬ 
land  by  Mr.  Douglas  are  also  worthy  of  note 
in  this  connection.  A  large  nursery  well- 
stocked  with  pines  and  larches  that  became 
unsalable  from  their  size  during  a  period  of 
commercial  depression,  have  grown  into  a 
bit  of  forest,  and  show  wbat  trees  can  do  on 
such  land  when  left  to  themselves.  The 
larches  have  been  somewhat  thinned  for  the 
poles,  which  has  helped  those  which  are  left, 
now  25  to  30  feet  high  and  from  three  to  seven 
inches  in  diameter.  The  pines  are  in  close 
rows,  four  feet  wide  and  much  crowded.  The 
best  of  them  are  five  inches  in  diameter  and 
20  to  25  feet  high.  The  surplus  plants  have 
been  smothered  by  crowding,  and  nature  is 
thus  thinning  them — after  they  have  done 
good  work  by  trimming  the  stems  of  those 
which  attained  the  mastery.  Here  are  les¬ 
sons  of  value. 

- ♦  ♦ - 

The  Common  Locust  or  False  Acacia* 

In  the  Rural  of  July  8.  an  inquirer  asked 
what  kind  of  locust  was  alluded  to  in  my  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  Planting  a  Locust  Grove.  In 
our  vicinity  it  is  called  Yellow  Locust  [Rob- 
inia  pseudacacia.]  It  is  a  tall,  straight-grow¬ 
ing  variety  with  very  few  thorns;  wood  of  a 
yellowish  color,  generally  straight -grained ; 
easy  to  split,  when  seasoned;  very  hard  and 
stiff;  valuable  for  many  other  uses  than  fenc¬ 
ing.  W.  B.  Nearing. 


♦  •  ♦ — 

RAYS. 


I  will  endeavor  to  give,  from  time  to  time, 
some  seasonable,  plain,  practical  hints  on  the 
care  and  cultivation  of  window  and  garden 
plants.  But  as  the  same  sorts  of  plants  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  may  require 
different  treatment,  as  the  conveniences  of 
cultivation  may  vary  with  different  people, 
and  as  some  folks  may  grow  plants  outside  of 
the  common  run  of  amateurs’  plants,  un¬ 
prompted  hints  from  me  may  not  meet  all  of 
the  individual  eases  of  the  Rural  readers.  I 
therefore  ask  them  to  help  me  in  assisting 
themselves,  and  this  they  can  best  do  by  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  information  they  want  to  get. 

*  * 

All  plants,  as  carnations,  bruvardias,  ste- 
vias,  cestrums,  abutilons,  roses  and  the  like, 
that  you  had  planted  out  for  the  Summer  and 
which  you  want  for  Winter  blooming,  should 
now  be  lifted  and  potted.  By  lifting  early 
you  get  them  nicely  rooted  before  severe 
weather  sets  in,  and  they  blossom  better  and 
earlier  for  it.  Use  good,  mellow,  loamy  soil, 
with  some  old  well-decayed  cow  or  barnyard 
manure  in  it;  pot  firmly  and  into  compara¬ 
tively  small  pots;  water  well  at  first,  and  for 
a  few  days  after  being  potted  sprinkle  the 
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plants  overhead  three  or  four  times  a  day  to 
keep  them  fresh  and  from  wilting.  Re- pot 
your  callas,  using  for  them  rough,  turfy 
earth  and  rotted  manure,  through  which 
water  can  pass  very  readily.  If  you  want 
chrysanthemums  to  blossom  in  the  bouse  or  on 
the  piazza  lift  and  pot  your  plants,  and  until 
they  get  well  established  in  their  pots  be  care¬ 
ful  that  they  never  lack  for  water,  else  flower 
buds  will  blast  and  others  bloom  imperfectly, 
and  the  plants  will  lose  their  1  >wer  leaves. 
Standing  them  close  toget  her  will  also  denude 
them  of  their  lower  leaves. 

*  * 

Keep  Chinese  Primroses,  cinerarias  and  cal¬ 
ceolarias  as  cool  as  you  can,  but  do  not  let 
them  get  frozen ;  do  not  stint  them  for  water, 
and  sprinkle  them  overhead  every  fb'e  after¬ 
noon.  Shade  them  faiutly  from  warm  sun¬ 
shine  and  re  pot  them  before  they  become 
pot  bound,  giving  them  only  a  oue-size  larger 
pot,  and  rich  but  mellow  loamy  soil;  what 
ever  manure  you  use  lot  it  be  of  earthy  fine¬ 
ness.  A  cold  frame  is  ex  client  Fill  q  iarters 
for  these  plau'  8,  as  in  it  you  can  keep  them 
cool,  airy  and  close  to  the  light,  and  in  the 
event  of  frost,  with  hay,  straw  or  mats  keep 
all  safe  and  snug. 

*  * 

Gloxinias  that  have  flowered  in  pots 
should  be  kept  dry,  inactive  and  moderately 
cool,  and  when  they  have  b?en  thus  kept  dor¬ 
mant  for  three  months  or  more,  by  standing 
them  up  to  the  light  and  giving  them  water — 
very  sparingly  at  first — they  will  soon  begin 
to  grow  afresh  and  blossom.  But  it  is  uot 
well  to  coax  even  the  earliest  of  them  to  grow 
before  January  or  February,  if  you  have 
them  planted  out  in  a  frame,  lift  the  roots 
and  pack  them  in  a  single  layer  in  earth  or 
sand,  in  a  shallow  box,  and  keep  he  i  dry 
during  Winter.  Keep  over  Tuberous  rooted 
Begonias  as  you  would  gloxinias,  and  those 
that  were  planted  out  may  be  lifted  and  stored 
in  earth  in  the  same  way  as  frame- grown 
gloxinias. 

*  * 

Repot  your  cyclamens  into  moderately 
small  i  ot«  and  rich,  mellow  loiuny  soil  \>  ith  a 
little  eartb-flne  miinure  or  leaf  soil  in  it; 
keep  the  surface  of  the  eorm  a  little  above  the 
soil.  When  potted,  plunge  them  iu  sand  or 
ashes  iu  a  sheltered  place  out-of-doors,  but 
not  under  trees,  or  you  tmy  set  them  into  a 
cold-frame  or  keep  them  iu  a  !:ght,  airy  room 
window.  Water  but  sparingly  at  first.  La-t 
Sprinr-eown  cyclam  ns  should  have  been 
grown  ail  Summer  long. 

*  * 

Tuberoses  that  show  flower  spikes  but  are 
not  yet  in  bloom,  should  be  lifted  carefully, 
potted  and  kept  in  a  warm  place;  fell  others 
should  be  lilted  end  stored  before  frost  de¬ 
stroys  ihem.  Winter  them  iu  a  dry,  airy 
place.  A  sharp  frost  will  not  hurt  gladioli; 
indeed,  in  mild  localities  and  seasons  they 
often  prove  hardy.  When  you  do  lift  them 
tie  them  up  in  bundles  and  hang  them  on  a 
nail  in  the  attic  or  dry  cellar.  Do  the  same 
with  Tiger  Flowers  (Tigridia),  only  be  more 
careful  to  keep  thtm  away  f/om  the  rats  and 
mice.  Or,  if  you  wit-b  to  lid  them  of  their 
leaves  and  stems,  you  may  keep  them  in  a 
drawer  or  elsewhere,  or  hang  them  up  in 
paper  bags.  Lift  'be  big,  green  leafed  cala- 
dium8  as  soon  as  frost  is  likely  to  come;  cut 
off  the  leaves  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
crowns,  then  s' ore  them  in  some  dry,  airy 
place  where  frost  cannot  reach  them.  The 
same  may  be  s  id  of  cannns,  only  these  will 
bear  cooler  and  harsher  treatment,  if  need  be. 
The  Sumraer-bl  ,oming  Hyacinth  (Hyae  nthus 
can di cans)  is  qiite  hardy  at  zero,  and  where 
the  Winters  are  uo  harder  it  may'  be  left  in 
the  ground  as  if  it  w'ere  a  Tiger  Lily;  but 
where  long  and  severe  Winters  are  the  rule, 
it  may  be  better  to  lift  and  treat  it  as  a  glad¬ 
iolus,  until  you  have  satisfi  d  yourself  by* 
leaving  out  one  or  two  plants  that  it  is  hai  dy 
enough  in  your  neighborhood.  As  soon  as 
dahlias  are  hurt  by  frost,  cut  them  over,  lift 
and  dry  their  tubers  a  little,  then  store  them 
in  a  dry,  airv,  modera' ely  cool,  but  frost¬ 
proof  place.  Hardy  lilies  are  best  left  out  and 
undisturbed,  with  «  mulching  over  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  severer  part  of  the  Winter;  but  any 
of  whose  hardiness  there  Is  a  doubt,  should  be 
lifted,  packed  in  earth,  sand  or  saw  dust, 
slightly  moi-t,  and  stored  away  in  a  cool 
place  in  the  shed  or  cellar.  It  is  yet  time  to 
sow  pansies,  but  if  you  have  sown  them  and 
they  are  up,  thin  them  a  little,  and  when  big 
enough  transplant  them  about  four  inches 
apart  into  frames.  Of  course  this  is  too  thick 
for  flowering,  but  in  early  Spring  you  can 
transplant  at  least  three-foui  ths  of  them  to 
out-of-doors.  If  you  have  any  polyanthuses 
plant  them,  too,  in  your  pansy  Iraiue,  as 
they  are  pretty,  free  and  earlv,  and  when 
cared  for  in  this  way  last  a  longer  time  in 
beauty  than  wneu  left  outside  to  start  late> 
and,  with  the  increasing  beat,  pass  quickly 
away.  Many  people  are  fond  of  and  grow 


polyanthuses,  some  in  frames  and  some  in 
shady  places  outside;  if  you  prefer  frames, 
transplant  them  thither  at  once.  Some  people 
lift,  divide  and  transplant  their  polyanthuses 
when  they  have  done  bloomiug,  but  that  is 
not  proper;  so  far  as  lifting  and  transplanting 
iu  early  Summer,  when  the  flowers  have 
pa  sed,  is  concerned  circumstances  sometimes 
demand  that,  but  polyanthuses  should  not  be 
divided  till  the  Fall,  w hen  they  begin  to  grow. 

*  * 

If  your  violets  are  planted  out  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  sooner  you  get  them  into  their 
Winter  conditions  the  better  If  you  are  to 
grow  them  in  a  frame,  lift  them  from  the  gar¬ 
den  low,  divest  them  of  runners,  and  in  good 
fresh  soil  plant  them  into  your  frames,  or,  if 
yon  wish  to,  pot  them.  But  in  all  cases,  give 
them  lots  of  water  and  let  them  be  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather. 

•  * 

Sow  mignonette.  Sw-eet  Alyssum  and  can¬ 
dytuft  in  pots  for  Winter  and  Spring  bloom¬ 
ing;  the  Blue  Browallia  is  also  a  good  plant 
for  the  same  purpose. 

*  * 

If  you  have  not  hoed  them  ou%  you  will 
now  likely  find  lots  of  young  Sweet  Williams, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves.  Perennial  Laik- 
spurs  and  several  other  hardy  biennials  and 
perennials  springing  up  all  around  the  old 
plants,  and  if  you  lift  these  seedlings  and 
transplant  them  thickly  into  a  previously 
prepared  bed  of  fine,  open,  m-llow  soil  over 
which  you  can  conveniently  throw  a  few 
pine,  spruce  or  other  branches  in  Winter,  you 
may  bare  a  nice  young  stock  of  blooming 
plants  for  next  year.  But  it  does  not  always 
happen  thatthe  Sweet  Williams  and  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  treated  in  this  wav,  will  blossom 
the  next  season.  A  cold-frame  is  an  excellent 
place  wherein  to  w  inter  these  little  feedlines. 
And  if  you  have  cold  frames  enough  to  spare, 
a  few  Colliusias,  Nemophilas,  Gilias,  and  Sweet 


given  this  fuchsia  it  will  attain  a  bight  of 
from  three  and-a-half  to  four  feet,  and  on  this 
account  it  is  valuable  for  exhibition  as  well 
as  decorative  purposes.  If  given  plenty  of 
pot  room  it  will  bloom  nearly  all  the  year 
round. 

Double  Geranium  M.  Pasteur  is  a  very 
floriferous  variety  of  dwarf  growth.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  r  ich  red,  shaded  w  ith  orange, 
and  are  produced  in  large,  globe-shaped  trus¬ 
ses.  With  me  it  has  not  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory  as  a  bedding  plant,  but  for  pot 
cultivation  under  glass  it  will  produce  very 
satisfactory  results. 

The  different  varieties  of  lantannas  are  in¬ 
valuable  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden  during  the  Summer  season,  and  large 
specimens  will  give  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves  when  plunged  or  planted  out  on  the 
lawn.  Three  very  distinct  and  attractive 
varieties  are:  Diadem,  \ he  rose-colored  flowers 
having  a  yellow  center;  Golconda,  with  very 
large  flowers  of  a  saffron  color  which  changes 
to  bright  orange;  and  Meteor,  with  very 
small,  pale  yellow  flowers  which  pass  into  a 
violet  rose  color. 

Passiflora  Arcencel  is  a  splendid  green¬ 
house  climber,  and  is  also  well  adapted  for 
open  air  culture  during  the  Summer  tnonebs. 
It  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  flowers  freely; 
the  flowers  are  very  large  and  fragrant.  In 
color  the  raised  part  is  pure  white;  the  center 
is  citron-colored ;  the  outer  circle  dark;  the 
inner  white,  shading  to  blue.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  desirable  of  the  passifloras  and 
worthy  of  a  place  iu  all  collections. 

Geranium  New  L  fe  created  a  considerable 
sensation  wbeu  first  introduced,  on  account 
of  its  being  striped  as  wrell  as  its  being  a  very 
floriferous  variety.  It  is  a  very  distinct  sort 
as  well  as  an  attractive  one,  the  scarlet 
flowers  being  irregularly  striped  with  white. 
When  grown  in  pots  and  under  glass,  the 


A  Sketch  of  the  Shaffer  Berry  CIrown  at  the  Rural  Grounds. — Fig.  326. 


Alyssums,  sown  in  it,  should  yield  an  excep¬ 
tional  crop  of  flowers  next  Spring.  Leon. 
- - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  three  best  double  flowering  geraniums 
for  bedding  purposes  areBishep  Wood,  Sum¬ 
mit  of  Perfection  and  Henry  Canmll.  All 
these  are  of  dwarf,  compact  habit,  very  flor. 
iferous  and  produce  thtir  flowers  in  large 
trusses.  They  stand  our  hot,  dry,  Summer 
vi  eather  without  sustaining  the  least  injury. 

Geranium  Heury  Cannell  is  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  yet  introduced,  but,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  little  known.  The  flowers  are  semi¬ 
double,  of  extra  size,  the  single  florets  on 
strong  plants  often  measuiing  two  inches 
across.  In  color  it  is  of  a  pure,  rich  scarlet 
and  the  trusses  are  large  and  of  excellent 
shape.  ______ 

Fuchsia  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  continuous-blooming  varie¬ 
ties  in  cultivation.  Although  the  flowers  are 
neither  of  good  shape  nor  color,  yet  ihey  are 
produced  in  laige  clusters  aud  on  account  of 
its  free-flowering  qualities  it  is  deserving  of 
(special  mention.  With  the  treatment  usually 


above  remarks  are  perfectly  applicable  to  it, 
but  when  grown  in  the  open  air  it  is  about  as 
worthless  a  geranium  as  one  would  wish  to 
see.  [With  us  the  trusses  are  often  of  cliff,  r. 
er,t  colors— some  uot  striped  at  all.  Eds  ] 
Ageratum  Mexinamim  variegatum  D  a  baud 
some  varit  gated  bedding  plant.  The  plant  is 
of  rapid  giowtb  and  produces  an  abundance 
of  blue  flowers  throughout  the  season,  and  on 
account  of  the  foliage  being  handsomely  varie¬ 
gated  with  green  and  yellow,  it  is  really  an 
attractive  plant.  It  stands  the  hot  sun  with¬ 
out  receiving  the  least  injury  but  unfor. 
tunately  it  suffers  somewhat  during  dry 
weather.  On  the  whole,  how  ever,  it  is  a  very 
detirable  plant.  Bouvardus  are  commonly 
considered  as  winter-blooming  plants  only, 
but  if  good,  strong  plants  are  set  out  iu  May 
and  properly  cared  for,  they  will  commence  io 
flower  early  in  August,  uud  continue  to  bloom 
until  destroyed  by  frost.  B.  leiantha  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  btdding  plant,  the  dark,  dazzling 
flowers  often  covering  the  entire  plant,  while 
the  light  scarlet  flowers  of  B.  elegans  are  of 
large  size,  and  are  produced  in  immense 
trusses.  This  is  an  exceedingly  free  blooming 
variety  and  is  one  of  the  best. 

Queens,  L.  I.  Chas.  E.  Parnell. 


SHAFFER'S  COLOSSAL  RASPBERRY 


This  was  received  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Green, 
of  Rochester  N.  Y.,  in  Miy  of  last  year.  It 
has  made  the  strongest  growth  cf  cane  of  any 
red  raspberry  we  have  ever  tested  for  the 
second  season.  There  are  four  canes  over  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  over  six  feet 
high.  The  berries  are  of  a  rather  dark  pur¬ 
plish-red  color  w  hen  ripe.  The  quality  is  very 
agreeable  to  u«,  but  not  sweet  enough  for 
many.  We  would  say  that  when  prepared 
with  sugar  there  is  more  sprightliness 
and  true  raspberry  flavor  than  in  many  that 
would  be  judged  as  of  better  quality. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  speak  of  its  shipping 
qualities,  its  productiveness  or  hardiness  un¬ 
til  we  have  tested  it  another  year.  The  en¬ 
graving  Fig. 326, is  a  true  portrait  from  our  own 
specimen.  In  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
of  Jan  2L— p.  37  w-e  presented  an  original 
drawing  of  the  Shaffer  from  a  photograph 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Given.  Mr.  Lyon  consid¬ 
ers  it  a  cross  between  Oecideutalis  (black) 
and  Btrigosus  (red)  raspberries. 

Mr.  Roe’s  opinion.— I  do  not  consider 
Shaffer’s  Colossal  Raspberry  valuable.  It  is  a 
very  vigorous  and  strong  grower — moie  so 
than  any  raspberry  on  my  plae-s  and  the 
fi-liage  is  large  and  healthy.  The  fruit, 
ho  ever,  is  of  the  New'  Rochelle  class. 
Berry  very  large,  globular,  of  a  dirty, 
purplish-red;  hard  acid  flavor — poor.  It 
is  quite  productive  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  ever  be  popiular  as  the  appearance  of 
the  fruit  is  so  greatly  against  it  and  the 
q  lality  is  so  poor.  This  season  is  its  first 
year  of  fruiting  and  I  do  not  think  it  tuffl- 
cientlv  valuable  or  promising  to  place  upon 
my  catalogue. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  writes  us  concerning  the 
Shaffer’s  Colossal.  “  Tuis  new  Raspberry 
fruited  in  perfection  w  ith  me  the  past  season. 
It  is  veritably  a  giant  raspberry,  both  in 
fruit  and  plant.  It  is  also  exceedingly  pro- 
1  fie,  and  to  nil  appearances  entirely  hardy. 
These  are  its  good  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  of  a  dull,  uninviting  purple  color 
and  ripens  very'  late.  Flesh  quite  firm  al¬ 
though  sompwhat  acid,  rich,  brisk  aud  re¬ 
freshing.  From  its  large  size,  productive¬ 
ness  end  especially  for  its  great  excellence 
for  making  jellies  and  cannivg,  it  is  1  think 
of  much  value  and  worthy  of  general  cul¬ 
ture.” 

Mr.  J.  H  Hale  tells  us  it  is  of  very  strong 
and  vigorous  growth  and  hardy  so  far  as  it 
can  be  judged  by  one  season.  It  is  very 
prolific — the  berries  ore  large  and  as  good  as 
any  of  the  class  to  which  the  Shaffer  belongs. 

Mr.  C.  A.  GRKhn  says:  “I  judge  that 
Shaffer’s  Colossal  did  not  succeed  with  you. 
1  get  good  reports  from  it  from  M.  P.  Wil¬ 
der,  Samuel  Hope,  J.  J,  Thomas,  W.  H.  An¬ 
ders-on,  W.  A  B.trry  and  others  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  John  T.  Lovett  says 
he  belitves  it  has  come  to  stay.” 

Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy,  at  our  request  makes  a 
report  of  the  Shaffer  which  coincides  with 
Mr.  Roe’s. 


Dflin)  IjHsljan'tinj. 


A  PLAN  OF  A  CREAMERY. 

A  creamery  or  dairy  for  80  cows  need  be 
o  dy  a  moderate  effi.ir,  depending  for  its 
arrangement  very  much  upon  the  system  of 
setting  the  milk.  If  the  milk  is  set  in  the 
common  shallow  tin  pans  quite  a  large  milk 
room  will  be  required.  If  the  pans  hold  eight 
or  10  quart«,  16  inches  of  shelf  room  will  be 
required  for  each  one,  and  as  tbe  milk  must 
sometimes  stand  three  day  s  about  five  feet  of 
shelf  will  be  needed  for  each  cow,  The  shelves 
cannot  well  be  higher  than  four  feet  and  in 
three  tiers,  as  they  must  not  be  nearer  the 
ground  tnan  two  feet.  So  that  for  30  cows,  a 
dairy  room  2-1x16  will  be  required  with 
shelves  on  thi  Besides  and  a  long  table  iu  the 
center.  An  addition  of  16  feet  square  will  be 
needed  for  churning  in. 

The  following  plan,  Fig.  327,  shows  a  conveni¬ 
ent  arrangement.  This  building  should  be  four 
feet  below  tbe  ground,  with  steps  leading 
down,  should  face  the  south  and  have  a  porch 
to  shelter  the  door,  then  the  windows  can  be 
put  on  the  north  side.  Ths  shelves  are  made 
of,  1>$xL  inch  strips  set  on  edge  and  supported 
by  rises  every  four  or  five  leet,  arranging 
these  supports  to  buit  the  size  of  the  pans  so 
that  no  space  will  be  lost.  The  shelves  here 
shown  would  hold  38  pans  or  330  quarts  upon 
each  tier,  about  one  day’s  milking  for  30  cows 
on  the  average. 

Tae  table  iu  the  middle  is  for  setting  the 
empty  pans  on  or  for  other  purposes,  of  w'bich 
there  are  muny.  The  cream  may  rest  on  low 
benches  in  convenient  places,  so  that  no 
stooping  will  he  necessary  in  skimming ;  the 
cream  benches  are  best  placed  near  the  table 
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so  that  the  skimmed  pans  may  be  set  down 
easily  and  steps  saved. 

Tbe  churn  roo  n  may  be  on  the  north  side, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  easier  to  warm  it  in 
Winter  than  to  cool  it  in  the  Summer,  and  a 
part  of  it  should  be  used  as  an  icehouse.  In 
this  case  the  tiers  of  shelves  will  be  broken  and 
a  door  be  made  between  tbe  windows;  or  it  may 
be  on  the  south  side  and  so  protect  the  milk 
room,  and  this  too  would  be  a  great  advan¬ 
tage.  Tbe  cburu  room  should  bi  1(5  feet 
square  at  least,  or  13jtL8,  as  it  is  better  to  have 
it  a  little  too  large  than  too  small.  Tbe  plan 
of  it  is  shown  at  Fig  828.  If  it  is  pushed  up 
to  Fig.  327,  the  door  will  fit  the  milk  house  door 
and  thus  cover  that,  which  will  be  found  a 
great  comfort  in  the  Sum  ner  and  far  better 
when  ica  is  provi  led  for  the  churning. 

In  the  pi  in  the  door  is  on  the  west  end. 
At  >he  left  hand  is  a  bench  upon  which  milk 
pails  may  be  set  and  kept;  on  the  right  is  the 
pump  and  the  washing  sink  with  a  drain 


Plan  oic  chklvks  for  Cukamchv-  Flu.  32?. 
shown  by  the  dotted  line;  this  drain  must 
have  an  air  tiap;  next  to  it  is  the  churn  sink 
in  which  tbe  churning  may  be  done  and  the 
churn  emptied  and  washed;  this  saves  a  great 
deal  of  slopping  on  the  floor.  Tbissink  should 
be  well  painted  or  lined  with  zinc.  A  drain 
is  provided  by  which  the  slop  is  carried  off. 
There  should  be  a  stove  to  heat  water  in  some 
convenient  place  and  in  the  Winter  this  may 
be  used  to  warm  the  milk  room  by  leaving 
the  door  open  to  air  it.  The  butter  worker 
may  stand  in  this  sink  to  dispose  of  the  slop 
from  that.  A  table  would  be  needed  uoder 
the  window  to  pack  tbB  butter  on  and  in  those 
dairies  where  it  is  necessary  to  pick  hairs  and 
dirty  specks  out  of  the  butter  there  should  be 
light  enough  to  distingu  sh  the  smallest  of 
these.  A  bin  for  salt  may  be  made  near  the 
bench,  which  will  be  found  much  more  agree¬ 
able  than  keeping  the  salt  in  a  sack. 

When  milk  is  kept  in  a  spring  pool  much 
less  room  will  be  required,  16  quarts  can  be 
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Churn  Room  —Fro  328. 
kept  in  each  tquare  foot  of  surface,  and  if  the 
pool  is  kept  as  cool  as45  degrees  by  ice, the  milk 
can  be  skimmed  the  second  day:  Tous  for  300 
quarts  20  deep  pails  will  be  required  and  a 
po<ri  8x8  feet  will  hold  all  the  milk  of  30  cows. 
A  milk  bou<e  10x12  will  then  be  of  ample  siz*. 
The  po  1  should  be  18  inches  deep  tbe  cans 
being  20,  a' d  frames  need  to  b*  put  in  for  tie 
cans  to  keep  them  from  falling  over.  The 
floor  of  a  milk  room  should  tie  of  cement; 
that  of  the  churuing  room  should  be  of  pine 
and  painted  so  it  will  not  become  greasy. 


farm  (Szamomi). 

ABOUT  PLOWS. 

How  do  you  like  a  left  hand  plow?”  said 
neighbor  Adams,  a  few  days  ago.  “Very 
well,”  I  said,  “but  I  like  a  right  hand  one 
just  as  well,  and  I  have  one  of  each.  Some 
fields  cau  be  plowed  to  the  best  advantage 
with  the  rigbt-buud  plow,  while  others  can 
be  plowed  with  more  ease  to  the  horses  with 
the  left-hand.  Then,  again,  a  part  of  some 
fields  can  be  plowed  with  one  plow  and  have 
but  little  tip  hill  pulling,  while  tbe  remainder 
can  be  plowed  to  the  same  advantage  with 
tbe  other  kind.  There  is  a  little  more  capi¬ 
tal  invested,  but  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  take  such  favorable  advantages, 
making  the  work  so  much  easier  for  man  and 
team,  will  fully  repay  the  outlay.  Then,  on 
most  farms  iu  a  hilly  country  there  are  pieces 
of  ground  that  cannot  be  turned  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage  without  a  side  hill  plow,  and  I  have 
one  of  them,  too,  makiug  three  plows.  I  use 
the  side  hill  plow  just  as  little  as  possible,  but 
on  steep,  rooty,  or  stony  ground,  with  stiff 
sod,  it  has  to  come  out.” 

We  have  no  sulky  plows  in  this  neighbor 
hood  yet,  nor  do  I  know  of  one  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Whether  they  can  be  used  successfully 
and  be  brought  into  general  use  bout  here, 


remains  for  tbe  future  to  tell,  I  very  well  re¬ 
member  when  horse-rakes  and  mowing-ma¬ 
chines  were  first  talked  of,  how  people  would 
ridicule  the  idea  that  they  would  ever  be 
used  to  any  extent.  When  father  got  his  first 
horse-rake  we  did  not  use  it  uutil  we  had  got 
a  good  bit  of  the  hay  up,  for  fear  it  wouldn’t 
work.  Now  we  run  sulky-rakes,  mowing- 
machines,  reaping  and  grain  drills  any  place 
where  a  coupl*  of  horses  can  stand  up.  Per¬ 
haps  this  will  be  the  way  with  the  sulky-plow. 
We  complain  now  of  getting  tired  and  sore 
by  being  jolted  over  rough  ground  and  stones 
by  riling  on  mowers  and  reap°rs,  and  the 
next  thing  we  shall  hear,  people  will  be  telling 
how  very  tired  they  are  riding  tbe  plow;  but 
still  they  will  not  walk  much  to  rest  them¬ 
selves,  Whether  either  man  or  ho-se  will  be 
benefited  by  the  change  is  a  doubtful  ques¬ 
tion,  but  we  will  wait  and  see  what  we 
shull  see.  M.  N.  Russell. 

Jefferson  Co,,  Ohio. 


t  Big-  Prices  for  Potatoes. 

“Two  and-a  balE  dolltrs  per  bushel  for 
potatoes  1  Can  it  oe  possible?”  is  what  the 
Rural  seems  to  say  over  the  asserted  prices 
of  that  vegetable,  in  a  late  communication  of 
mine.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  fact,  and  this 
is  how  it  happened.  Home-grown  potatoes 
are  not  popular  for  seed,  became  of  real  or 
fancied  inferiority  to  those  grown  further 
north.  Our  growers  cannot  reproduce  the 
handsome  tubers  of  the  experienced  growers 
of  the  Northern  States  for  many  reasons, 
chief  among  which  is  ignorance.  Here  the 
seed  for  early  potatoes  are  planted  about  the 
lOtb  of  March,  covered  with  fresh  manure 
and  soil,  and  cultivated  occasionally.  As  a 
rule,  the  croos  as  well  as  the  tubers  are  srnal'j 
and  the  latter  have  unsightly  scal»s  on  them, 
that  are  absent  when  no  manure  is  used. 
They  are  left  iu  the  ground  till  Fall,  if  not 
used  in  the  family,  and  are  rarely  saved  over 
Winter.  What  are  saved  are  usually  worth¬ 
less  by  the  Spring,  and  recourse  is  had  to  the 
Northern  seed.  Our  merchants  last  Spring 
paid  about  $3.50  p:r  barrel  for  potatoes,  and 
as  they  retailed  them  in  small  quantities,  they 
made  a  handsome  profit  by  selling  at  $2.50  per 
bushel,  while  the  home-grown  seed  werenot  sal¬ 
able.  From  a  peek  to  a  bushel  of  seed  generally 
supplies  the  few  potatoes  used  by  the  farmers 
in  this  section,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
there  are  none  to  sell,  G.  H.  s. 

Dorchester  Co.,  M  l. 

Applying  Manure,  etc  —To  obtain  the 
best  result  from  manure  the  first  year,  it  must 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  soil;  other¬ 
wise  the  land  dries  out  and  the  plants  will  die. 
Iu  rnising  wheat  to  obtain  the  very  best  yield 
the  6tubbie  must  be  burned  off.  I  am  now 
turning  up  the  stubble  of  last  year's  crop 
almost  as  bright  as  when  turned  under;  and 
yet  iu  my  long  residence  in  Kansas  I  have 
been  able  to  note  a  very  favorable  change  in 
this  respect.  w.  j.  b. 

Salina,  Kansas. 


Scientific, 


THE  CONNECTICUT  EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


Fertilizer  Analyses. 

837.  Saltpeter.  From  stock  of  E.  B.  Botch- 
ford,  New  Milford. 

838.  Nitrate  of  Soda.  From  stock  of  Merritt 
Beach,  New  Milford. 

Reckoning  tbe  nitrogen  as  worth  26  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  pota>h  as  worth  seven 
cents  per  pound,  the  estimated  value  per  ton 
of  837  i<  $130  01,  of  838,  $74  31.  The  retail 
prices.as  reported  to  the  Station  by  the  sender, 
are  $30  per  100  pounds  or  $600  per  ton  for  837, 
and  $  i  per  100  pounds  or  $100  per  ton  for  888. 
SUPERPHOSPHATES  AND  SPECIAL  MANURES. 

803.  Dried  and  Ground  Fish  Guano.  Made 
by  Preston  &  Sons,  Green  Point,  N.  Y.  Fiom 
the  shock  of  E  N  Pierce  &  Co.,  Plainville. 

827.  Bowker’s  Prepared  Dry  Fish.  Made 
by  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York.  From  the  stock  of  Coburn  & 
Gde,  Hartford. 

829  Miles’  Fish  and  Potash.  Made  by  Geo 
W.  Miles  Co.,  Milford.  From  the  stock  of 
Olds  &  Whipple,  Hartford. 

828.  Cooke’s  Blood  Guano.  Made  by  the 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.  From  the  stock  of  A. 
C.  Sternberg,  Hartford. 

882.  Soluble  Pacific  Guano.  Made  by  the 
Pacific  Guano  Co.,  Boston.  From  stock  of  H. 
A  Stillman  &  Co.,  Hartford. 

831.  Russell  Coe’s  Ammouiated  Bone  Super¬ 
phosphate.  Made  by  Russell  Coe,  Linden,  N. 
J.  From  stock  of  H.  A.  Stillman  &  Co., 
Hartford, 

833.  Miles’  I.  X.  L.  Ammoniated  Bone 
Superphosphate.  Made  by  the  G.  W.  Miles 
Co.,  Milford.  From  stock  of  Olds  &  Whipple, 
Hartford. 

830.  Bradley ’s  Patent  Fertilizer  for  Tobacco. 
Made  by  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston. 
From  the  stock  of  A.  C.  Sternberg,  Hartford. 


807.  Baker’s  Potato  Manure.  Made  by  H. 
J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  N  Y.  From  the  stock  of 
Wilcox  &  Judd,  Bristol. 

806.  Biker’s  Corn  Manure.  Made  by  H.  J. 
Baker  &  Bro  ,  N.  Y.  From  the  stock  of  Wil¬ 
cox  &  Judd.  Bristol. 

810.  Srnckbridge  Manure  for  Grain.  Made 
br  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York,  From  the  stock  of  S.  A.  Weldon 
&  Son,  Bristol. 

All  the  above  were  sampled  by  the  Station 
Agent. 

820  Forrester’s  Corn  Manure. 

821.  Forrester’s  Oaion  Manure. 

822.  Forrester’s  Potato  Manure. 

The  lari;  three  were  made  by  Geo.  B.  Forres 
ter,  169  Front  St  ,  N.  Y.,  and  were  sampled 
from  his  stock  bv  S.  B.  Wakeman,  Saugatuck. 
Analyses  and  Vai.umtons. 

827  8'!)  828  83 J 

Cost  per  ton  . #33  00  10  00  40.00  4  /0  45.10 

Estimated  value  per  ton  $30  If,  85  38  Sc  10  S'. 04  30.28 
831  8,33  830  8"7  80fi 

Cod  p-r  ton . 4000  4200  51)110  BO.u)  Ml 1 0 

Estimated  value  per  ton. 37  '.'5  83  58  36  40  44  an  44  49 

810  820  821  822 

Coot  per  ton  . ...5  U1  5  00*  50.0  *  r0<0* 

Estimated  value  per  ton. 842  39  5S.39  55.33  50.69. 

♦In  New  York. 

POTASH  SALTS. 

809.  Acron  Brand  German  Potash  Salts. 
William?,  Clark  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  From  stock 
of  O.  F.  Strunz,  Bristol.  Sample  drawn  by 
the  Station  Ageut. 

823.  Sulphate  of  Potash.  From  stock  of 
Geo.  B.  Forrester,  N.  Y.  Sampled  and  sen* 
by  S.  B.  Wakeman,  Saugatuck.  Cost  $6.50 
per  barrel,  containing  346  pounds  net. 

Cost  per  ton . fin.ro  87  57 

Estlmat  d  value  per  ton . $ll  63  S3  88 

1U0  pounds  actual  potatdi  cost .  $6.44  7.76 

BONE. 

Pure  Ground  Bone.  From  stock  of 
Geo.  B.  Forrester,  N.  Y.  Sampled  and  sent 
by  8.  B.  Wakeman,  Saugatuck. 

839.  Richards’  Pure  Bros.  Made  by  Geo. 
Richards  &  Co.  Samnle  drawn  from  their 
stock  by  William  Porter,  Unionville. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  AND  VALUATIONS. 

824  KVi 

Cost  per  ton . $36  00  35  /0 

Estimated  value  per  t  >n . $34  13  31.94 

8.  W.  Johnson,  Director. 


iUis.cfllfliu.oits. 


REPRESSIVE  ACTION  AGAINST  IM¬ 
MIGRATION. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER  FROM  EX- 
COM.  GEN.  LK  DUC. 

Allow  roe  to  suggest  the  preparation  and 
publication  in  your  deservedly  popular  and 
widely  circulated  Rural  New-Yorker,  of 
an  article  or  series  of  articles  on  the  subject 
of  immigration,  the  present  magnitude  and 
character  of  which  should  arrest  the  attention 
of  all  who  seek  to  direct  or  inform  public 
opinion. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  of  our  history  now 
passed,  it  was  undoubtedly  wise  as  well  as 
generous  to  make  free  offer  to  share  with  peo. 
pie  of  similar  religions,  education,  and  nation 
alities  with  ourselves,  the  extraordinary  ad¬ 
vantages  afforded  l>y  soil,  climate  and  gee. 
graphical  position  of  a  continent  awaiting  the 
advanced  agricultural  methods  of  European 
civilization. 

As  long  as  the  European  and  Asiatic  peo¬ 
ples  were  left  to  learn  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  coming  to  America,  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  information,  the  immi¬ 
gration  was  normal,  healthy,  moderate  and 
desirable,  aDd  was  absorbed  into  the  body 
politic  with  profit  at  d  without  any  special  dis¬ 
turbance;  but  of  lata  the  systematic  efforts  of 
frontier  States  vying  with  each  other  for  nu¬ 
merical  superfluity ;  and  of  land  grunt  rail 
roads  eager  to  realize  and  exercise  the  power 
obtained  by  large  accumulations  of  money  and 
great  activity  of  busiuess,  have  resulted  in 
such  an  intense  and  almost  universal  desire  to 
emigrate  among  the  masses  in  Europe  that 
the  exodus  threatens  disturbance  there  and 
disaster  here. 

Over-production  means  poverty  and  distress 
among  producers  here  as  it  does  everywhere. 
If  it  be  the  over-production  of  woolens,  cot¬ 
tons  or  other  manufactured  articles,  it  may 
effect  principally  those  operatives— mtchanics 
or  mill  men — whose  employment  ceases  and 
the  delay  and  loss  incident  to  a  transfer  to 
agriculture  of  the  labor  no  longer  needed  in 
manufacture;  but  if  it  be  over-production  of 
farm  products,  no  sale  of  such  wares  at  pay¬ 
ing  prices,  panic,  and  universal  disaster  fol¬ 
low’  as  matters  of  course,  for  with  us  all  are 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers 
and  their  helpers,  who  aie  a  large  majority 
of  our  populatiou;  and  the  excessive  immigra¬ 
tion  now  pouring  into  this  country  is  but  the 
prelude  to  over-pioduction  and  many  other 
evils.  1  believe  we  have  already  as  many 
people  in  this  oountry  as  are  necessary  to  its 
happiness  and  prosperity,  and  that  the  natural 
increase  (doubling  every  30  years)  from  this 
time  forward  is  as  rapid  a  growth  as  can  in 
anyw  se  be  ctiuldeitd  detiialle. 


The  small  remainder  of  arable  public  lands 
is  needed  for  our  own  children  and  grands 
childr.-D,  and  we  have  no  light  to  di.-regard 
their  interests  by  permitting  the  publ  c  domain 
to  be  divided  among  foreigners,  The  fact  is 
too  obvious  to  be  ignored  or  passed  bv  with¬ 
out  action,  that  the  enormous  influx  of  foreign¬ 
ers  now  coming  and  to  come  is  a  menace  and 
wrong  that  should  meet  with  speedy  and  de¬ 
cisive  repressive  action  in  the  same  direction, 
if  not  so  radical,  as  that  insisted  up^n  in 
our  repression  of  tbe  Chinese. 

I  do  not  forget  that  you  may  not  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion  with  myself,  but  opinion 
is  free  and  whatever  may  be  your  thoughts 
after  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject, 
I,  for  one,  will  be  clod  to  read  them.  There 
are  many  thousands  native-born  and  foreign¬ 
ers  who  agree  with  my  view  of  this  subject, 
as  I  personally  know.” 


Rural  Notes. 

I  INCLOSE  senip'e  of  Bermuda  Grass,  to 
prove  that  it  does  blossom  and  seed  here. 
[We  examined  the  flowers  under  a  glass,  but 
could  not  find  any  true  seeds. — Eds  ]  I  got  a 
lot  of  roots  from  Mr.  Jones,  B<rdsville  Farm, 
Ga.,  last  Spring,  and  planted  them  all  over  my 
pasture.  Some  are  coming  finely;  in  other 
places  it  died  out;  but  it  seems  that  the  grass 
needs  time  to  establish  itself,  for  the  growth 
this  year  is  far  behind  anything  that  was  said 
in  its  favor. 

read  in  the  Rural  that  your  farm  man-I 
ager  had  a  narrow  escape  from  his  young 
Jersey  bull.  I  have  such  a  one  too,  that, 
when  not  quite  a  year  old,  wanted  to  fight 
me.  I  then  gave  him  a  lesson  which  he  seems 
to  remember  ever  since:  Quick  as  lightning, 
I  stu  k  my  thumb  and  middle  finger  into  bis 
nose  and  pinched  him.  I  held  on  as  for  dear 
life,  when  the  bull  began  to  bleat  like  a  calf. 
I  led  him  around  by  the  nose  until  I  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  all  the  fight  was  out  of  him,  then  I 
tied  him  up;  hut  it  takes  a  strong  hand  to 
grapple  that  way  eveu  with  so  young  a  beast. 
Although  the  bull  shows  no  fight  now,  I 
always  keep  the  corner  of  one  of  my  eye*  on 
him  when  he  is  around,  for  Jersey  bulls 
should  never  be  trusted.  A  solid  hickory 
stick  kept  haudy  somewhere  in  the  yard,  and 
occasionally  a  short  but  sharp  stroke  on  one 
of  his  horns  wilt  teach  him  manners.  The 
horns  are  very  sensitive,  and  the  beasts  will 
give  up  at  once  if  they  dread  injury  there. 

Macoupin  Co.,  Ill.  G.  J.  Muhleman. 


RURAL  BRIEFLE  S. 


The  Early  Ohio  Potato  — How  little  is 
said  of  it!  Its  praises  hare  never  beea  loudly 
sounded  ia  print,  and  it  has  been  left  to  make 
its  own  way,  and  this  it  is  doiug  right  worth¬ 
ily.  Mr.  Augustus  Hewlett,  our  much  re¬ 
spected  farmer  neighbor  and  friend,  was  the 
first  to  raise  it  in  our  neighborhood.  He  pro¬ 
cured  seed  from  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of 
Marblehead.  Mass,  seven  years  a^o,  and  has 
since  raised  it  every  year.  “For  what  rea¬ 
son?”  we  asked.  “Because,”  said  he,  “it  is  the 
earliest  potato  I  have  ever  raised.  It  cooks 
well — it  keeps  well;  as  well  as  any  other.  They 
always  outyield  the  Early  Rise,  while  there 
are  fewer  culls;  are  always  eight  or  ten  days 
earlier,  and  need  but  one  application  of  Paris, 
green."  The  vines  with  us  are  much  smaller — 
shorter  than  Early  Rise,  and  they  rarely 
bloom.  They  may  be  planted,  therefore, 
closer  and  will  yield  just  as  well  as  the  tu¬ 
bers  never  “strap  g'e”  in  the  hill.  During  the 
past  season  Mr.  Hewlett  raided  the  E  irly 
Ohio  on  a  piece  of  land  measuring  42,300 
square  feet  Barn  yard  manure  was  spread  at 
the  rate  of  15  tons  to  the  acre  broadcast,  and 
plowed  under  upon  all  but  a  strip  24  feet 
wide  through  the  middle,  and  Lister’s  potato 
fertilizers  spread  in  the  drills  at  the  rate  of 
400  pounds  to  the  acre  upon  all  but  this  strip. 
Here  no  far  j  manure  was  used,  but  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  doubled  in  quantity — viz.,  at  the 
rate  of  800  pounds  to  the  acre.  There  was  no 
difference  iu  the  yield  as  between  the  farm 
manure  and  fert  ilizers  in  quantity,  but  those 
raised  in  the  strip  with  fertilizer  alone  were 
larger  and  smoother,  though  necessarily  fewer 
in  numbers,  since  the  yield  was  the  same. 
Tbe  largest  potatoes  weighed  one  pound 
each.  They  weie  planted  10  inches  apart  in 
drills  two  feet  nine  iuch?s  apart  The  yield 
was  290  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  S00 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Hewlett  has  used  his 
own  seed  during  these  seven  years,  always 
selecting  shapely  potatoes  of  large  size.  He 
thinks  that  instead  of  running  out,  it  is  all 

the  while  improving . 

Now  we  wish  that  some  of  our  friends 
another  year  would  try  the  E  »rly  Ohio  in  a 
small  plot,  dropping  one-eye  pieces  10  inches 
apart  in  drills  but  two  feet  apart,  using  a 
sma  I  cabbage  plow  or  hand  cultivator,  and 
avoiding  all  hilling-tip  whatever.  If  the  soil 
is  light,  plant  five  or  rix  inches  deep;  if  heavy 

not  so  deep — three  iuches,  peihaps . 

Mr,  Hewlett  plows  six  inches  deep,  drops 
the  seed,  and  then  back-furrows.  The  ridg 
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thus  formed  over  the  seed  is  harrowed  down, 
but  not  until  the  pieces  have  begun  to  sprout, 

so  they  are  protected  against  cold  snaps . 

Cayuga.  Nurseries,  September  12,  1S82. 

I  send  the  Rural  a  sample  of  our  new  seed¬ 
ling  plum,  '‘the  Shipper’s  Pride.”  This  plum 
has  borne  flue  crops  of  fruit  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  1  consider  it  worth  propagating. 
Can  you  give  it  favorable  mention  through 
your  columns?  H.  S.  Wiley. 

[This  isa  large,  dark-purple,  oval  plum,  firm, 
juicy  and  sweet.  Should  say  it  is  well  worthy 
of  propagation.  Eds.] 


The  Champion  Grape  is  the  first  to  ripen 
with  Mr.  Williams,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  who 
sent  specimens  to  this  ollloe  September  '.) 
He  picked  his  first  specimen  Septembers,  eat¬ 
able  and  salable,  but  not  fully  ripe . 

Black  Hawk,  Moore’s  Early,  Cottage, 
Worden,  Hartford  Prolific  and  Ives’  Seed¬ 
ling  follow  within  a  week,  all  of  which  ax-e 
better  to  eat.  and  for  private  use  are  worth 
waiting  for  .  f ,  . , . . 

Cottage,  Mr.  Williams  says,  is  a  good 
thing.  Worden  is  better  and  makes  larger 
clusters  These  are  all  earlier  than  Corcord, 
and,  being  fully  as  healthy  and,  vigorous 
growers,  ran v  be  planted  with  safety . 

Cottage  fruits  this  year  with  us  for  the 
first.  The  above  shows  the  average  bunch. 
It  was  the  first  of  our  black  grapes  to  ripen 

CATALOGUES.  ETC., 

The  Agricultural  Review  and  Journal 
of  the  American  Agricultural  Association  for 
August.  The  third  quarterly  issue  of  tbisyear 
contains  articles  as  follows: — The  Composi¬ 
tion  of  Grasses  at  their  Various  Periods  of 
Development,  by  Clifford  Richardson,  1'.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture;  The  Railroad  and 
the  Farmer,  No.  2,  by  Hon.  Edward  Atkin¬ 
son,  of  Boston,  Mass;  Seed  Grain— Barley, 
byT.  Bo  wick,  Esq.,  Bedford,  England;  The 
South  as  a  Stock  Country,  by  Col.  J.  H. 
Moore,  Oakley,  Arkansas;  Corn  and  Wheat, 
by  Prof.  A.  E.  Blount,  Colorado  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College;  American  Agriculture,  by  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  late  Superintendent  of 
the  Census;  The  South  for  Immigrants,  by  A 
Pope,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Forrycliffe  Farm 
and  its  Herd,  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
Newport,  R.  I.  Also  articles  on  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Burr 
Oaks  40,000-acre  Farm,  Remington  and  Fern- 
wood  Farm?,  Dairying  and  Dairy  Improve¬ 
ments,  The  Tariff  Commission,  etc.  The 
Agricultural  Preview  is  published  quarterly 
and  devoted  to  agriculture  and  industry. 
Terms,  $3  per  year.  Jos.  n.  Real!,  Editor 
and  Publisher,  10  University  Place,  New 
York. 

The  Storks  &  Harrison  Co.  Painesville, 
Lake  Co.,  Ohio.  Dollar  collections  of  plants. 
Bulbs  of  all  kinds  for  Fall  culture,  roses, 
fruit  trees,  grape-vines,  ornamental  shrubs, 
etc. 

Indiana  Agricultural  Reports  for  1881, 
528  pages.  Alex.  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Hand  Book  of  Farm  Engines.  Russell  & 
Co.,  Massillon,  O.  A  practical  guide  to  the 
seleciion  and  management  of  steam  ma¬ 
chinery. 

• - - 


Pkrcheron-Norman  Horses,  “  They 
give  the  best  satisfaction,”  is  what  A. 
M  Stein  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Bay  of  one" 


half  and  three-quarter  blood  Percheron- 
Norman  horses,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  firm  handles  2,000  horses 
annually,  mostly  heavy  draft.  “We  handle 
more  of  the  Percheron -Normans  than  of  any 
other  breed,”  said  they  to  the  Tribune  corres¬ 
pondent,  “There  is  more  demand  for  them. 
They  give  the  best  satisfaction,  no  matter  how 
little  of  t*>e  blood  there  is  in  them.  Generally 
they  have  good  feet,  and  last  letter  on  our 
pavements  than  any  of  the  other  breed?.” 
Nearly  1,000  of  Percheron-Norman  horses,  in 
their  purity,  have  been  imported  from  France 
and  bred  by  M.  W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  Ill., 
who  now  has  on  his  farm  about  400  of  them. 


Since  our  experiments  with  soils  of  differ 
ent  densities  we  have  never  had  occarion  to 
change  our  mind,  that  stirring  the  soil  con¬ 
serves  moisture  not  by  aeting  as  a  mulch  but 
by  admitting  more  waterduring  rainfalls  and 
by  condensing  more  vapor  from  the  air  which 
is  the  more  readily  admitted.  The  able  Mr. 
W.  A.  Armstrong,  of  the  Elmira  Farmers 
Club,  puts  one  phase  of  the  question  thus 
forcibly: 

“Pass  over  a  field  wrell  fallowed  during 
Summer  by  repeated  plowines.  and  you  find 
everywhere  moist  Perth  an  inch  or  two  below 
the  surface.  Why?  Because  the  atmosphere, 
charged  more  or  less  with  moisture,  has  pen¬ 
etrated,  and  condensation  has  taken  from  it 
the  water  it  carried  in.  Set  a  pitcher  of  ice 
water  on  this  table  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
pitcher  will  be  covered  with  drops  of  water. 
The  surface  has  not  leaked,  there  is  the  full 
amount  of  water  in  it,  but  the  colder  temper¬ 
ature  has  operated  to  condense  on  the  pitcher 
part  of  the  water  held  by  air  in  the  room. 
Precisely  the  same  thing  occurs  in  a  drained 
and  loosened  soil.  We  cultivate  and  hoe  corn 
and  potatoes,  not  to  change  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  earth  with  reference  to  the  plant?,  but 
to  change  its  character — to  make  dry  earth 
moist  through  condensation  of  vapor  con¬ 
stantly  passing  or  entering  the  soil  when  in 
condition  to  receive  it.” 


The  Man  of  Mark  Lane  (England)  save  that 
we  apparently  delight  so  greatly  in  protec¬ 
tion  that  we  are  row  protecting  ourselves 
against  immigrants,  bv  levying  a  tax  of  two 
shillings  a  head  upon  them.  Could  anything 
be  more  utterly  mean  than  such  a  roll  tax?  he 
ask?.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  people  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  a  libel  upon  their  hospitality. 
It  is  their  Congress  which  has  levied  the  tax. 
and  there  i»  yet  reason  to  hope  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  will  repudiate  such 
shabby  conduct;  but  until  the  repudia'ion 
appears,  the  discredit  will  rest  upon  the  nation. 
Is  America  for  the  future  to  be  “the  Land  of 
the  Free”  only  “for  a  consideration?” 


Saving  Garbages  Till  Spring.— The  Ger¬ 
mantown  Telegraph  knows  of  no  better  way 
to  preserve  cabbages  through  the  Winter  than 
that  which  it  has  recommended  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  is  to  plant  or  set  them  up  in 
rowB  as  they  grow — that  is,  with  the  roots 
down— fill  in  with  soil  pretty  freely,  then 
make  a  covering  by  planting  two  posts  where 
there  is  a  fence  to  rest  on.  or  four  where  there 
is  not,  allowing  for  a  pitch  to  carry  off  the 
water;  lay  bean-poles  opposite  the  way  of 
the  pitch  and  cover  with  corn-fodder  or  straw 
or  hoards  In  using  through  the  Winter  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  sun  side  and  close  up 
again.  We  have  not  found  that  setting  the 
cabbage  upside-down  in  the  rows,  as  many 
du,  of  any  advantage,  as  we  have  kept  ours 
through  20  seasons  in  the  way  mentioned  in  a 
sound,  perfect  condition,  into  the  Spring,  and 
could  even  up  to  the  first  of  May  if  desirable. 
We  see  other  methods  recommended,  and 
they  may  answer  just  as  well,  but  as  to  our 
own  we  speak  from  a  long  experience.  Who 
can  give  a  better  plan? 

— 

Bulletin  VII  of  the  N.  Y.  Experiment 
Station  gives  some  results  from  the  use  of  seed 
pieces  cut  deep  and  shallow.  The  deep  pieces 
yield  at  the  rate  of  152  bushels  of  merchant¬ 
able  potatoes  and  32  of  small.  Ordinary  cuts 
yield  127  bushels  of  merchantable  potatoes  and 
75  of  small.  Pacey’s  Ray  Grass,  a  variety  of 
Loliurn  perenne,  promises  to  be,  it  seems,  a 
superior  grass  for  pastures.  The  Hairy  Soja 
Bean,  the  Director  thinks,  affords  much 
promise  as  a  forage  plant.  This  bean  (Soja- 
hispida)  was  tested  at  the  Rural  Farm  during 
the  Summer  of  last  year  and  our  report  was 
far  from  favorable  to  this  bean  as  a  forage 
plant.  The  report  with  a  full-page  engraving 
will  be  found  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
Jan.  7,  1882,  page  9. 


BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 


Dr.  Hoskins  contends  that  the  American 
Racer  Pea,  in  quality,  is  in  advance  of  all 

other  yellow  peas . . . 

Sow  seeds  of  hollyhocks — of  all  hardy  pe¬ 
rennials  or  biennials— if  you  hope  to  have 


bloom  next  year . 

Herr  is  a  reminder  from  Bliss’s  Garden: 
“Hyacinths,  to  bloom  about  Christmas  or 
New  Year,  should  be  potted  now,  in  rich, 
light  soil  The  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  dark, 
cool  cellar,  covered  with  four  to  five  inches  of 
sand  or  light,  soil,  and  kept  moderately  dry. 
When  the  pots  become  well  filled  with  root3 
they  may  he  brought  to  a  light,  cool  room, 
increasing  the  temperature  gradually  and 

giving  plentv  of  water.” . . . . . 

Send  for  the  Fall  catalogues,  that  give  full 
listsof  all  bulbs  suitable  for  Fall  planting,  with 
explicit  instructions  as  to  the  doing  of  it. .... . 

Mr  Purdt  says  in  effect:  Cut  the  grapes 
from  the  vine  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  grape 
shears,  so  as  not  to  rub  off  the  bloom.  Carry 
them  to  the  cellar.  Remove  all  green  berries 
from  the  bunches  by  the  use  of  long-pointed 
shears.  Pack  in  small  boxes  bolding  five 
pounds  each.  Pack  the  bunches  one  at  a  time, 
and  so  that  when  the  cover  is  removed  the 

-  stems  will  not  be  visible . 

Tue  ever  guarded  Prof.  8.  W.  Johnson  says 
that  he  thinks  ensilage  and  silo  expenses  well 
enough  for  fancy  farmers  who  have  plenty  of 
money  to  spend,  but  he  doubts  if  a  poor  far¬ 
mer  would  be  able  to  pay  money  and  interest 
applied  to  building  silos  and  saving  ensilage. 
Rural  readers!  wo  think  you  will  one  day  have 
occasion  to  thank  us  for  our  conservative 

course  in  this  ensilage  matter . . 

The  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Pasteur  a  further 
sum  of  50,000  francs,  to  enable  him  to  continue 
bis  researches  in  connection  with  contagious 

diseases  of  animals . 

The  spectacle  of  able-bodied  men  (“  tramps”) 
roaming  the  country  in  a  pretended  search 
for  work,  while  honest  folk  are  toiling  for 
bread  and  the  fields  are  crying  aloud  for  work¬ 
ers,  is  scandalous.  So  forcibly  says  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette . 

Hill  up  the  celery  to  be  u?ed  first — bank 
up  in  a  week  after.  But  do  not  hill  up  the 

Winter  celery. . 

A  top  dressing  of  fine  manure  for  wheat  is 
thought  to  be  a  very  economical  expenditure 

by  many  good  farmers . . . 

Manure  for  coin,  applied  and  well  spread 
on  the  ?od  in  Autumn,  to  lie  turned  over  for 
corn  in  the  Spring,  always  acts  beneficially 
by  enriching  the  soil  more  effectually  than  if 
applied  in  Spring.  Seme  of  the  best  farmers 
estimate  the  benefit  double,  says  the  Albany 
Cultivator. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Dakota. 

Bridgewater,  McCook  Co.,  Sept.  9. — 
Wheat  averages  about  23  bushels,  thrashers’ 
measure;  by  weight,  26  to  28  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Flax,  oats  and  barley,  14,  60  and  40, 
respectively.  Corn,  where  properly  tended, 
will  average  about  40  bushels,  and  is  out  of 
the  way  of  frost.  Potatoes  yield  from  two  to 
three  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  w. 

Ranann. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  Sept.  10.— Our  largo 
wheat  crop  is  going  on  to  consumption  rap¬ 
idly  at  about  80  cents  per  bushel.  Some  was 
used  for  feed  ;  unusually  much  is  going  for 
seed,  and  some  loaned  and  sold  to  neighbors 
who  sowed  none  for  fear  of  the  Chinch  Bugs. 
There  will  be  a  large  area  put  in  wheat  this 
Fall ;  not  much  yet  in;  a  good  crop  and  good 
prices  have  given  the  farmers  a  slight  craze. 
Castor  Beans  are  in  large  acreage,  but  the 
yield  is  smaller  than  usual,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  cool  Summer.  The  corn  crop  is  made  and 
the  results  are  more  than  an  average  crop  in 
the  three  eastern  tiers  of  counties;  proceeding 
thence  westward  the  effects  of  drouth  increase. 
The  Kansas  corn  crop  will  be  found  to  have 
been  exaggerated.  Of  oats  while  the  crop  is 
large  in  bulk,  all  through  the  West  the  weight 
is  sadly  wanting  and  therefore  the  value.  The 
crop  of  late  potatoes  is  uncertain,  as  our  rain¬ 
fall  for  two  months  has  been  light.  Dairy 
products,  eggs  and  chickens  are  40  per  cent 
above  average  prices.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
unusually  plentiful  and  good;  apple#,  “10  to  50 
cents  per  bashel,  and  peaches  50  cents  to  $1.20 
per  bushel  for  the  best.  Hay,  good  crop; 
prairie,  $3  per  ton.  J.  u. 

New  York. 

Guilford,  Chenango  Co.,  Sept.  12.— With 
us  the  past  has  been  a  peculiar  season.  May 
was  very  dry;  June  and  the  first  week  in 
July  was  very  wet;  since  then  only  one  soak¬ 
ing  rain  and  that  about  a  week  ago.  Hay  a 
good  crop;  worth  $10.  Corn  a  poor  crop; 
also  potatoes;  no  after  feed,  and  corn  fodder 
the  poorest  crop  I  ever  saw.  A  dismal  out¬ 
look  for  farmers  with  a  large  stock  of  cattle 
and  short  pastures.  M.  k.  u. 

Mayfield,  Fulton  Co.,  Sept.  7. — I  think 
quite  a  number  of  my  neighbors  will  try  wheat 
this  Fall.  We  have  used  commercial  fertili¬ 


zers  in  this  town  and  vicinity  quite  largely, 
and  farmers  begin  to  see  it  pays  well  to  use 
them.  Our  crops  are  looking  quite  well 
wherever  fertilizers  have  been  used.  Com 
will  be  about  an  average  crop  if  frost  holds 
off  till  about  Sept.  20.  Buckwheat  is  looking 
quite  well.  Potatoes  will  not  be  a  large  yield 
with  us;  the  tops  look  well,  but  there  are  few 
tubprs  in  a  hill.  My  White  Elephant  will  be 
the  best  of  all  the  twelve  different  kii.ds  I 
have  planted  this  year.  S.  w. 

Wisconsin. 

Delavan,  Walworth  Co.,  Sept.  14.— Corn 
ripening  magnificently— many  early  pieces 
now  fit  to  cut.  Potatoes  an  immense  crop; 
now  bringing  at  the  cars  25  cents  per  bushel. 
Apples  light,  but  with  seedlings  and  all  shall 
make  out  passably  well  for  Fall  use;  good 
apples,  60  cents  per  bashel.  Weather  superb. 
What  a  glorious  season,  after  all!  f.  k.  r. 

- - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Dakota. 

Bridgewater,  McCook  Co.,  Sept.  9  — Tne 
Rural  Dent  Corn  is  certainly  a  great  curiosity. 

I  have  100  hills,  the  smallest  stalk  measuring 
eight  inches  around,  and  ears  ns  large  in  pro¬ 
portion  (two  to  every  stalk) ;  will  require  three 
week?  yet  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  frost,  w. 

Kansas. 

Hkdgewood.  Norton  Co.,  Sept.  12 —Your 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  American  agricultur¬ 
ist,  not  only  in  publishing  so  valuable  a  paper 
but  in  disseminating  such  a  variety  of  new. 
choice  seedR  and  plant?,  are  worthv  of  much 
praise.  Well  may  you  be  “vain!”  But,  as 
we  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  while  others 
have  good  success  with  the  seeds  and  plants,  I 
have  nothing  but  failures.  Plea«e  don’t  ac¬ 
cuse  me  of  lacking  industry  or  good  judgment. 

I  wifi  not  detail  last  year’s  failures,  hut  this 
year’s.  I  trenched  a  piece  of  ground,  Foll- 
pl<  wing  with  the  comer  of  my  hoe,  and 
sowed  therein,  four  and  six  inches  apart,  the 
different  kinds  of  wheat,  and  covered  about 
half  m  inch  deep,  stepping  on  It  to  “  roll  ”  it. 
It  came  up  nicely.  After  it  had  tillered  some¬ 
what  T  plowed  it  with  a  sulky  corn  plow  and 
hoed  it.  It  never  jointed,  and  the  rust  killed 
it.  The  Rural  Flint  Corn  was  planted  on 
Spring  plowing.  Nearly  every  kernel  grew, 
and  from  the  way  it  suckered  I  think  one 
kernel  in  a  hill  is  plentv.  I  plowed  it  twice 
and  hoed  it.  Not  a  weed  wa?  in  it.  It  grew 
about  eight  feet  high:  but  few  ears  set  and 
filled — not  one  to  a  hill.  Drouth  killed  the 
corn.  The  corn  is  a  splendid  fodder  plant. 
The  Perfect  Gem  Squash  seeds  grew  and  we 
hoed  and  watered  the  plants,  being  careful  to 
draw  a  little  dry  earth  up  after  watering,  so 
thal  the  ground  should  not  pack.  The  vines 
blossomed  but  not  a  squash  set,  Mv  wife  is 
delighted  with  the  flowers;  she  says  “They 
are  just  splendid  Shall  save  every  kernel 
of  the  Flint  Corn  for  next  season,  d.  e  s. 

[We  are  obliged  for  so  kindly  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  such  disappointment?.  One 
unpleasant  thing  about  our  seed  distributions 
is  that  they  fail  in  many  places,  though,  of 
course,  this  is  to  be  looked  for. — Eds.] 

New  York. 

MALC0LM,8eneca  Co.,8ept.!). — I  have  eleven 
fine  seedling  dentzias,  three  years  old,  from 
Rural  seed.  I  was  obliged  to  transplant 
them  last  Spring,  so  only  two  of  them 
bloomed.  One  was  double  and  the  other  sin¬ 
gle.  Both  had  a  pink  flush  on  the  under  side 
of  the  petals.  The  Cutbbert  Raspberries  prove 
themselves  prolific  hearers.  They  have  been 
the  pride  of  the  household.  You  deserve 
great  credit  for  disseminating  so  valuable  a 
potato  as  the  Beauty  of  Hebron.  We  kept 
ours  this  season  for  late  use,  and  they  were  so 
good  that  we  were  in  no  burry  for  new  pota 
toes.  We  used  them  till  August  1st.  8.  A.  L. 


£I)C  (Oucvbt. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Evi  rv  querv  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


GARGKTEI)  udders. 

W.  S,  B.,  Madalin,  N.  Y. — I  have  two 
heifers  with  diseased  udders — one.  a  three- 
year-old  dropped  her  first  calf  in  February. 
She  was  fleshy  at  that  time  and  her  udder 
much  swollen,  but  it  yielded  to  treatment  and 
she  has  given  milk  ever  since.  About  two 
months  ago  an  unpleasant,  fetid  smell  was 
discovered  while  milking.  No  sati-factory 
cause  could  be  assigned  for  this.  The  milk 
Beemed  at  times  to  be  impregnated  with  the 
odor.  Presently  a  running  sore  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  front  part  of  the  udder  near 
its  junction  with  the  body.  From  this  came 
a  fetid  discharge  gradually  thickeniug  until  it 
scabbed  over  and  dried  up;  but  only  to  re-ap- 
pear.  The  other  heifer  is  a  two- year-old,  has 
given  milk  four  months  and  is  affected  iu  the 
same  way.  Both  are  in  apparently  good  health. 
The  sore  commenced  with  an  irregular  crack 
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extending  nearly  across  the  udder  with  a  dis¬ 
charge  thin  at  first  and  gradually  thickening. 
There  is  no  swelling  or  apparent  inflammation 
about  the  parts  afTected.  What  should  be  the 
treatment? 

A  NS. — These  cases  are  due  to  neglected 
garget  or  inflammation  of  the  udder.  The 
probability  is  that  a  whole  quarter  or  both 
the  front  quarters  are  involved  and  the  inner 
glands  are  diseased.  The  milk  from  each 
quarter  should  be  examined  separately  to  find 
how  far  the  trouble  extends  and  should  not  be 
used.  Wash  the  part  out  with  a  solution  of 
oue  drachm  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  using  a  rubber  syringe,  and 
not  a  lead  one — if  necessary.  Then  apply 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  Dress  the 
wound  twice  a  day.  Give  each  of  the  animals 
two  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  each 
second  day  for  a  week ;  then  one  ounce  daily 
for  a  week,  and  then  half  an  ounce  daily  until 
the  sores  are  healed  or  the  fetid  discharge 
ceases. 

KOBE  ON  COLT’S  HEAD,  ETC. 

./.  L.  IF,  East.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1,  My 
horse  when  at  work  persists  on  holding  his 
tongue  out  at  one  side,  how  can  he  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so  ?  2,  What  should  be 
done  to  a  running  sore  on  my  colt's  head, 
causer!  by  distemper  ? 

Anb. — 1,  Get  an  unjointed  bit  and  fix  to  it 
a  plate  of  iron  about  two  inches  broad  and 
four  inches  long,  and  round  at  the  ends,  so  as 
to  make  a  long,  broad,  oval  shape;  have  this 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  bit,  by  a  broad 
strap  or  ring'  clasping  the  bit,  so  that  it  will 
move.  This  plate  prevents  the  horse  from 
putting  his  tongue  over  the  bit  and;  unless 
he  can  do  that  he  cannot  hang  it  out  of  the 
side  of  his  mouth.  3,  For  the  colt,  inject  into 
the  sore,  twice  a  day,  10  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  diluted  with  one  teaspoonful  of  water. 
If  the  sore  is  on  the  top  of  the  head  (You  do 
not  say  precisely  where  it  is,  as  it  may  be  all 
round  the  ear  aud  near  it,)  and  the  matter 
cannot  run  out,  it  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
b^  injecting  warm  water  and  soap  into  it 
before  the  carbolic  acid  is  applied.  If  it  is  on 
one  side  it  will  not  need  such  careful  cleansing, 
but  it  must  be  well  cleansed  in  any  circum¬ 
stances.  It  would  be  well  to  keep  a  plug  of 
lint  applied  to  it,  if  it  begins  to  heal  on  the 
surface,  until  the  healing  has  well  begun  at 
the  bottom  aud  works  to  the  outside;  if  it 
heals  outside  and  not  within,  it  will  break  out 
again. 

OCCULT  SPAVIN. 

E.  C.  T.y  QriggsUnvn,  N.  ./.—My  mare  has 
been  lame  for  four  or  five  months  in  her  near 
hind  leg.  There  are  some  of  the  symptoms 
but  none  of  the  appearances  of  spavin.  No 
part  is  sore  to  the  touch.  After  traveling 
four  or  five  miles  the  lameness  disappears;  but 
after  standing  an  hour  she  becomes  lame 
again.  When  heavily  loaded  she  seems  un¬ 
able  to  put  her  heel  down. 

Ans, — The  trouble  is  no  doubt  due  to  occult 
spavin,  in  which  there  is  no  local  heat,  tender¬ 
ness  or  swelling  to  be  perceived.  This  is  ul¬ 
ceration  of  tbe  center  of  the  joint  between 
the  bones.  Lameness  is  tbe  only  symptom  of 
this  disease  and  this  wears  oil'  after  starting 
and  reappears  after  resting.  The  treatment 
is  rest;  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  for 
a  few  days  or  hot  bran  poultices;  a  dose  of  12 
ounces  of  salts  will  be  useful,  repeated  in  three 
or  four  days.  After  the  fomentations  apply 
blisters.  If  the  animal  is  young  there  will  be 
the  greater  probability  of  a  permanent  cure. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  CAULIFLOWER  SEED. 

II.  E.  P.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  know 
how  to  raise  cauliflower  seed. 

Ans.— In  order  to  obtain  cauliflower  seed 
that  can  be  relied  upon,  select  those  plants 
that  can  produce  the  most  perfect  heads. 
Place  them  in  rich,  deep  soil;  mulch  the 
plants  heavily,  and  water  them  freely  and 
abundantly  during  dry,  hot  weather;  tie  the 
flower  stalks  to  a  stake  to  prevent  them  from 
being  broken  off  by  the  wiud,  and  gather  the 
pods  gradually  os  they  ripen,  The  plants  so 
selected  should  have  been  wintered  over  in  a 
cold-frame,  and  should  have  had  perfect  heads 
before  the  fifteenth  of  J  une.  in  most  seasons, 
however,  the  plants  are  destroyed  by  mildew 
just  as  the  seed  pods  commence  to  form,  aud 
so  for  as  our  experience  extends  we  think  that 
our  inquirer  will  find  it  much  better  to  pur¬ 
chase  what  cauliflower  seed  he  requires  than 
to  attempt  to  try  to  grow  it. 

THE  ELKHORN  VALLEY. 

C.  L.  II. ,  C'orry ,  Pa. — With  regard  to  tbe 
Elkhorn  Valley,  lately  mentioned  by  Messrs. 
Holmes  and  Sweetland,  1,  what  sort  of  cli¬ 
mate  has  it  ?  2.  Which  is  raised  there,  Spring 
or  Winter  Wheat,  and  bow  much  per  acre  1 
2.  Is  the  land  hilly  or  level  I  4.  Is  corn  raised 
there  extensively  i  5.  What  is  raised  there 
besides  wheat  ?  6.  Is  there  any  chance  to 
make  a  good  start  by  a  man  who  has  no 
money  ?  7.  What  part  of  the  valley  is  the 
best  to  start  in  '? 

Anb. — 1.  Healthful,  invigorating  and  equa¬ 
ble,  2.  Spring — about  twenty  bushels  on  an 


average.  3.  Rolling  prairie.  4.  Yes.  5.  Any 
of  the  cereals,  and  all  kinds  of  stock.  6.  Indus¬ 
try,  economy  and  integrity  are  as  profitable 
there— without  the  aid  of  money — as  they 
could  be  anywhere.-  7,  To  name  any  specific 
locality  would  be  invidious. 

TREATMENT  OF  THOROUGHPIN. 

J,  El.  A'.,  Park  Hi  dye,  N.  J. — My  five-year- 
old  horse  has  been  troubled  with  what  seems 
to  be  thoroughpin  for  the  last  three  months, 
what  should  be  tbe  treatment  ? 

Ans. — For  a  thoroughpin  the  treatment 
must  first  be  the  reduction  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  cause  of  tbe  lameness,  by 
cold  water  bandages  or  by  blistering;  and 
then  the  absorption  of  tbe  effusion  in  the 
swelling  hy  use  of  a  bandage  withapad  under 
it  on  each  side,  formed  like  hair  an  egg  split 
endwise,  so  as  to  press  firmly  upon  the  swell¬ 
ing.  As  good  a  blister  for  a  mild  case  as  can 
be  used  is  tincture  of  iodine  well  rubbed  in, 
first  shaving  otf  the  hair  from  the  part.  The 
horse  must  rest  during  the  treatment,  as  rest 
is  an  important  element  in  it. 

CAUSING  WHITE  HAIR  TO  GROW. 

J.  S.,  Vinita,  T.  T. — How  can  one  make 
w'hite  hairs  grow  on  the  brand  of  a  horse  or 
cow  instead  of  hairs  of  the  natural  color  ? 

Anh. — White  hairs  usually  grow  on  galls,  as 
saddle  galls  or  collar  galls.  If  a  raw  spot  is 
made  by  blistering  ointment,  the  new  hair 
w  ill  in  most  cases  be  white  or  gray,  but  not 
always.  Another  method  is  to  shave  the  part, 
sprea  1  warm  pitch  on  a  piece  of  coar.-e  bag¬ 
ging  and  apply  it  to  the  place;  leave  it  on  for 
two  or  three  days,  then  wash  with  elixir  of 
vitriol  (aromatic  sulphuric  acid)  three  times 
a  day  until  the  hair  begins  to  grow,  when  it 
will  appear  white.  A  paste  of  chloride  of 
lime  applied  to  the  shaved  part  for  a  few 
hours  will  also  destroy  the  coloring  pigment 
in  the  hair  follicles  of  the  skin. 

AN  ARTIFICIAL  SWITCH. 

M.  M.  P.,  Muskegon,  Mich. — Our  Durham 
grade  cow  has  lost  the  bush  part  ot  her  tail, how 
can  it  be  replaced  ?  Formerly  very  tractable, 
she  seems  unwilling  to  go  to  the  pasture. 

Ans. — The  loss  of  the  switch  is  due  to  dry  gan 
grene  of  the  tail,  unless  it  has  been  torn  off  by 
some  savage  dog,  as  sometimes  happens.  This 
latter  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  cow  to  go  to  pasture.  An 
artificial  switch  rnay  be  made  by  stitching  a 
bunch  of  hair  from  a  beef  animal’s  tail,  dried, 
to  a  stout  cotton  bag  made  to  fit  tbe  tail  and 
dyed  of  the  color  of  the  cow.  This  bag  or 
pocket  is  drawn  over  the  cow  and  buckled  to 
a  strap  around  the  body.  Or  there  may  be  a 
short  pocket,  a  foot  long,  for  the  end  of  the 
tail  aud  a  broad  baud  for  the  rest  of  the  way 
may  be  tied  on  by  tapes  around  the  tail.  Tbe 
false  switch  may  be  attached  to  a  cotton  sheet 
wrapped  around  the  cow  and  fastened  by  a 
buckle  across  the  breast  as  a  horse  sheet  is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

W.  A.  C.,  Temple ,  Texas. — 1.  What  is  the 
address  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  great  Minne¬ 
sota  farmer  ?  2.  Is  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  for  1381  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  yet  1  3.  My  cows  have  hollow 

horn  and  hollow  tail,  though  otherwise  in 
good  condition,  what  ia  the  cause  ?  4.  In  set¬ 
ting  out  willows  how  much  should  be  left 
above  ground,  and  when  should  they  be  set  ? 
5.  Where  can  I  get  information  as  to  the  best 
kind  of  beets  to  grow  here  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Oliver  Dalrymple,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
2.  No.  The  delay  in  printing  aud  distributing 
the  annual  Agricultural  Reports  makes  them 
practically  useless  except  to  the  waste- paper 
dealer.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  folly  of  printing  them  at  all,  and  we 
heartily  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
wicked  waste  of  the  public  money  to  print 
such  works  unless  it  is  done  promptly  at  the 
close  of  each  year.  3.  “  Hollow  horn"  and 
“  wolf- in- the- tail”  are  imaginary  diseases  of 
cattle,  generally  said  to  be  coexistent.  The 
conditions  usually  thought  indicative  of  these 
complain tB  are  in  reality  symptomatic  of  other 
ailments  generally  deep  seated.  5.  Full  in¬ 
formation  on  this  point  was  given  in  last 
week’s  Rural. 

S.  D.  P. ,  Malone ,  N.  1'.  1,  How  much 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  is  there 
in  a  cord  of  common  stable  manure  as  hauled 
out  in  Spring?  2,  How  much  potash  in  a 
bushel  of  hard  wood  ashes? 

Anb. — 1,  A  cord  of  manure  weighs  from  4,000 
to  7,000  pounds,  according  to  its  freshness,  the 
amount  of  straw  in  it  and  other  conditions. 
To  say  then  what  a  cord  of  manure  might 
consist  of  would  be  like  saying  how  much  a 
wagon  box  would  hold,  having  no  particular 
size  given.  Good  average  stable  manure  con¬ 
tains  in  1,000  pounds,  five  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
six  pounds  of  potush  and  two-and-oue-half 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  2,  Hard  wood  ashes, 
uuleaehed  at  80  pounds  to  the  bushel,  contain 
eight  pounds  of  potash  aud  five-and-one  quar¬ 
ter  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bushel. 
Leached  ashes  contain  about  one  pound  of 
potash  and  four  of  phosphoric  acid  per  bushel 


W.  H.  C.,  Northport,  L.  I.  1,  Isitadvisable 
to  pull  off  the  suckers  of  corn  planted  one  foot 
apart  in  the  drill,  the  drills  being  four  feet 
apart?  2,  Will  corn  stand  as  well  with  flat 
cultivation  as  when  hilled  up? 

Ans. — 1,  Wesayitis  not  advantageous  to 
pull  off  the  suckers  from  corn.  We  don’t 
believe  it  is  advantageous— certainly  not  to 
the  extent  of  paying  for  the  trouble.  3,  Yes 
it  will  stand  up  as  well  if  several  plants  grow 
together,  forming  a  “flat  hill."  The  several 
roots  are  wedged  together  as  it  were  and  each 
helps  to  support  the  others.  Hilling  up  has 
nothing  to  do  with  supporting  corn  as  we 
believe.  Corn  planted  a  foot  or  more  apart 
will  not  stand  gales  as  well  as  when  several 
grow  together  whether  the  cultivation  be  flat 
or  otherwise. 

R.  A.  IF,  Geneseo,  N.  F. — 1,  What  other 
influences  besides  cold  winds  and  constant 
heavy  rains  interfere  with  the  fertilization  of 
grapes?  2,  How  can  grape  thrips  be  got  rid 
of  ?  3,  Do  ordinary  attacks  of  the  pests  upon 
strong-growing  varieties  do  any  considerable 
harm?  4,  Do  local  conditions. tend  to  bring 
about  permanent  modifications  of  varieties? 

Ans.— 1,  Insects,  especially  Rose  Bugs,  in¬ 
juring  the  blossoms.  2,  By  use  of  a  strong 
light  many  may  be  killed  at  night.  The  flame 
must  be  exposed,  and  by  shaking  the  vines  and 
arousing  the  insects,  they  will  fly  to  the  light 
and  be  burned.  3,  No,  rarely,  if  ever,  4, 
No;  only  in  so  much  as  the  vines  are  en¬ 
feebled.  A  “runt”  pig  seldom  makes  a  fine 
hog,  aud  a  stunted  vine  is  seldom  fruitful. 

J.  IF.  S. ,  Bowmanville,  N.  F,  Is  there  any 
book  treating  of  the  relationship  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  farmers  and  their  hired  help  ? 

Ans. — The  book  required  would  be  any 
standard  work  on  contracts;  bat  a  farmer 
would  have  difficulty  in  finding  what  he 
wanted  or  understanding  it  when  he  found  it; 
that  needs  a  lawyer  to  explain  it.  The  re¬ 
lations,  duties,  etc.,  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  what  may  bo  agreed  upon  between 
the  men,  and  agreements  should  always  be  in 
writing  and  signed  before  witnesses  so  that 
each  may  know  what  he  agrees  to  and  is 
bound  by.  A  farm  laborer  hired  by  the 
month  should  work  every  working  day,  aad 
care  for  the  stock  on  holidays  aad  should  be 
paid  the  wages  agreed  upon. 

R.  J.  K.,  Starkey,  N.  Y.  1,  Will  layer 
raspberry  plants  from  the  cane  produce  fruit 
as  well  as  those  from  the  tips?  2,  If  a  grower 
can  raise  the  layer  plants  himself  from  cane 
cuttings,  would  there  be  difference  enough 
between  them  and  those  from  the  tips  to 
warrant  him  in  purchasing  the  tip  cuttings? 

Ans.— 1,  Plants  made  by  layering  the  main 
caues  of  Black- cap  raspberries  make  but  few 
roots,  and  are  weak  plants,  seldom  making 
strong  fruiting  hills.  2,  if  the  plants  were  as 
good  as  the  natural  tip  layers,  so  few'  of  the 
eyes  make  tops  and  roots  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  use  them. 

C.  C.,N.  Y.  City,  1,  How  can  I  keep  my 
coleus  and  other  plants  that  will  not  live  out- 
of-doors  all  Winter?  2,  Who  will  start  a 
flower  seed  exchange  ? 

Ans. — 1,  Simply  pot  and  place  them  in  a  cel¬ 
lar  in  which  it  never  freezes.  Hanging  them 
up  is  useless.  We  believe  it  is  only  persons 
who  have  not  tried  this  method  that  advo¬ 
cate  it.  Pits  dug  in  dry  places  outside  are 
splendid  for  wintering  plants.  Then  the  cov¬ 
ering  is  regulated  to  suit  the  weather.  2, 
Plant  exchanges  are  impracticable.  If  all 
were  honest  we  should  like  them. 

E.  L.  M.,Charlenvont,  Va.  1.  What  variety  of 
strawberries  would  be  a  good  kind  to  plant 
near  the  Crescent  Seedling  to  make  the  latter 
hear?  2.  Which  manure  is  the  better  for  po¬ 
tatoes— stable  or  poultry  manure?  3,  Are 
Baugh’s  (Baltimore!  different  kinds  of  raw 
bone  reliable? 

Ans.— 1,  Wilson,  Charles  Downing,  Cum¬ 
berland  Triumph,  Miner’s  Prolific.  2.  We 
do  not  know.  Something  would  depend  upon 
tbe  soil  whether  clayey  or  sandy,  etc.  Neither 
manure  should  come  in  contact  with  the  seed 
unless  well  rotted.  3.  Perfectly.  Analyses 
show  this. 

T.  T.,  Springfield,  111.,  asks,  1,  if  there  are 
any  books  published  from  which  the  German 
language  may  be  learned  without  a  teacher; 
2,  what  is  a  good  work  for  a  beginner  in 
studying  shorthand. 

Ans.— 1,  Ollendorff’s  German  Method, 
price,  90a.  can  be  obtained  at  any  city  book 
6tore.  2,  Munson’s  work  is  as  good  as  any; 
price  $1.50.  Out  of  nine  chiefs  of  the  London 
newspaper  reporters  five  use  Taylor’s  system 
of  shorthand,  while  Pitman,  Gurney,  Mayor 
and  Byrorn  can  claim  only  one  each.  The 
general  body  of  stenographers  prefer  Pitman. 

M.  A.  McS.,  Salineville,  Ohio.  The  navel  of 
my  three-months-old  colt  is  swollen  to  the  size 
of  an  egg  and  appeare  to  be  growing  larger; 
how  should  the  swelling  be  treated? 

Anb. — Turn  the  colt  on  its  back  so  that  the 
swelling  goes  into  the  abdomen,  or  work  it  in 
gently.  Then  gather  the  skin  together  on 
each  tide  and  apply  a  pair  of  clamps.  Leave 


these  on  until  they  fall  off,  when  the  skin  on 
the  edges  will  have  united  and  clo'ied  the 
rupture.  It  is  umbilical  hernia  or  rupture. 

IF.  B.  IF.,  Canandaigua,  iV.  F.  Where 
can  I  obtain  the  work  on  Houghton  Farm 
experiments  and  the  pamphlet  on  Prof.  J.  W. 
Sanborn’s  experiments,  both  of  which  were 
“noticed"  in  the  Rural  of  Sept.  9cb? 

Ans.— The  first  can  be  had  of  Major  H.  E. 
Alvord,  Mountainville,  Orange  Go.,  N.  Y., 
and  the  second  of  Prof.  J,  W.  Sanborn,  Agri¬ 
culture  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

J  H.  S.,  Loglown,  La,  1,  What  will  take 
iron  rust  out  of  cotton  goods  ? 

Ans  — To  remove  iron  rust  from  cotton 
cloth,  apply  powdered  oxalic  acid  enough  to 
cover  tbe  spots  very  thinly;  then  moisten 
it  with  warm  water;  let  it  remain  10  minutes 
and  wash  in  cold  water  without  soap.  If  the 
stain  is  not  wholly  removed,  repeat  with  less 
of  the  acid. 

L.  //.,  Davenport,  Ta.  Many  subscribers 
would  be  pleased  if  the  Rural  would  give 
some  plain  and  practical  directions  for  the 
care  of  Summer  bulbs  and  tubers  as  well  as  of 
garden  plants  generally  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter. 

Ans. — See  “Rays”  by  “Leon.” 

M.  F.  P.,  Maryville ,  Mo.,  When  and  how 
should  the  Rural  Hollyhocks  be  removed 
in  the  Fall  ? 

Ans. —  At  once.  Merely  spade  them  up 
with  little  injury  to  the  roots,  allowing  the 
soil  to  adhere,  and  set  them  where  they  are 
to  bloom  uext  year. 

G.  B.  P.,  Albany,  III.,  sends  specimens  of 
plant  for  name. 

A  NS  —It  is  the  Great  Lobelia — Lobelia 
syphilitica — common  in  low  grounds.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  blue-flowered  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  perennial,  and  with  L.  cardinalis  (red) 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 

II.  M.,  Ontario,  asks  how  best  to  plant  the 
catalpa. 

Ans. — The  same  as  any  other  tree  that  is 
easily  transplanted.  If  you  have  but  few  to 
plant,  dig  holes  large  enough  to  admit  the 
roots  and  t  hen  press  the  Boil  firmly  about  them, 
covering  loosely  on  top. 

IF.  C.,  Wrightown,  Minn. — What  ailed  my 
Fultzo-Cawson  wheat  planted  on  May  1?  It 
grew  splendidly  till  about  a  fortnight,  and 
then  stopped  growing.  Not  a  head  was 
formed. 

Ans.— It  fails  because  it  is  not  suited  to 
Spring  sowing. 

J.  C.  L.,  Camden,  Ohio .  1,  When  will  the 
Niagara  Grape-vine  be  offered  for  sale?  2, 
Where  can  I  get  a  true  description  of  the 
Conover  grape? 

Ans. — 1,  Not  for  several  years.  2,  We  do 
not  remember  the  grape. 

M.  R.  IF,,  Kent,  Conn.  Are  the  mulberry 
leaves  inclosed  the  right  sort  for  feeding  silk¬ 
worms? 

Ans — Yes.  They  are  the  leaves  of  Morus 
alba — the  White  Mulberry — one  of  the  best  for 
feeding  silk- worms. 

IF.  S.  Green  Valley,  III.,  asks  for  plan  of 
of  creamery. 

Ans. — See  article  on  Plan  of  Creamery 
under  “Dairy  Husbandry.” 

.4,  IF,  Jamestown,  .V.  F.  Will  a  butternut 
tree  bear  after  transplanting? 

Ans. — Certainly  it  will  bear  if  not  injured 
by  the  transplanting. 

J.  D.  Scott,  Tonganoxie,  Leavenworth  Co., 
Kansas,  says; — “Will  the  Rural  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  information  as  to  where  I 
can  find  out  about  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land— its  localities  on  or  near  tidewater 
adapted  to  fruit  and  trucking,  price  of  lands, 
etc?  Where  can  I  get  similar  information 
about  the  tidewater  regions  of  Virginia? 
Wbat  parts  of  either  of  these  sections  offer 
the  best  opportunities  aod  fewest  drawbacks? 
One  or  two  families  of  us  think  we  can  never 
be  happy  without  a  boat,  an  oyster  bed  and 
a  school  of  fish,  combined  with  the  more 
stable  culture  of  earthly  things. 

./.  W. — C.  S.  C.,  We  cannot  name  wheats 
unless  they  are  raised  side  by  side  for  com¬ 
parison.  W heats  change  greatly  in  color  of 
kernel  and  chaff  in  different  climates.  Hence 
it  is  that  old  kinds  have  from  several  to  20 
different  names.  We  find  many  of  the  so- 
called  new  kinds  are  merely  new  names— J. 
W.,  we  have  not  yet  received  onr  wheat  and 

cannot  therefore  distribute  it  this  Fall. 

—  ■  -  ^  ♦  ■  — 

Communications  Received  fob  the  week  Ending 
Batuhuay,  Sept.  23,  1882. 

M  W.  .T.— H.  S.  W.  -J.  M  L.— H.  S.  W.— T.  J.  Wright; 
report  will  he  made  In  due  time.— W.  L.  V.— G.  F.  C.— 
W.  A.  C.-M.  E.  P.W.-W.  F.  n.  L.  C.  V,  A  -J.  H.-L. 
S.  Ely,  for  the  prUe  essays  Vlbrrt  Brown,  thanks 
for  wheat  head  It  Us  not  Foltzo-Clawson.— X,  A.W. — 
H.  S.--L.C.— J  B.  L.-G.  K.  M.-M.  C.,  thanks.— W.  P, 
K..  thanks.— M.  W.— E  J.  B.,  thanks.— M.  W.—C  D.— 
F.  A.  W.— K.  K.  P  — W.  F  B  -Mrs.  Prex,  for  the  Poor 
Farm  Series.  -W.  B.  Harlan,  magulllcent  heads, 
thanks.  The  water  plant  la  new  to  us.  Should  re¬ 
quite  flowers  to  determine  It.— E.  S.  M.— D.  E.  S.— D. 
W.  Z.-C.  B.  P.— T.  P.  X».— B.  8.  W.-A.  Kelly,  for  prize 
e*»*y .— W.  lira.  L.  H.-W.  V, 
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We  are  sorry  to  Bee  that  the  new 
Champion  Quince  is  being  praised  un¬ 
qualifiedly  by  several  journals.  This  is 
the  second  year  of  its  fruiting  with  us 
and  the  fruit  does  not  ripen. 


For  several  years  past  we  have  trained 
two  tomato  plants  to  the  front  of  the 
barn.  One  of  them  is  now  (Sept.  17)  11 
feet  high.  We  confine  the  plants  to  one 
main  stem  and  allow  fruit  to  grow  only 
here  and  there. 

■  -  ♦  • »  — 

“The  small  remainder  of  arable  public 
lands  is  needed  for  our  own  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  we  have  no  longer 
any  right  to  disregard  their  interests  by 
permitting  these  lands  to  be  divided 
among  foreigners.”  See  Gen.  LtDuc’s 
letter  on  page  669. 


Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  writes  us,  under  date 
of  Sept.  5:  “We  make  but  li  'tie  progress 
with  our  harvest,  as  the  weather  is  both 
cold  and  wet.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
new  wheat  coming  into  market  from  the 
southern  counties  and  I  fear  farmers  will 
be  disappointed  with  the  yield.” 

- » - 

Essays  for  the  “Poor  Farm  Series” 
begin  to  come  in.  We  do  hope  that  all 
of  our  readers  who  have  been  through 
the  trying  mill  of  bringing  up  a  poor  farm 
or,  with  limited  means  to  start  upon,  of 
making  fanning  pay,  will  write  out  their 
experience  and  send  it  to  the  Rural. 
Such  experience  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  thousands  of  farmers  who 
are  struggling  ineffectually  to  earn  a  com¬ 
fortable  living. 

- »  - - 

What  is  gained  by  exhibiting  potatoes 
at  fairs?  All  other  things  being  equal, 
the  largest  potatoes  take  the  eye — and 
the  premiums.  The  judges  know  nothing 
of  the  quality  or  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  potatoes  before  them — and  there  is 
no  way  for  them  to  ascertain  these  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  good  variety  unless  they  accept 
the  statements  of  the  exhibitors.  A  ootato 
perfect,  in  shape  and  smouthn* ss,  in  the 
color  of  the  skin,  in  the  shallowness  of 
the  eyes,  may  be  poor  in  quality  and  un¬ 
productive. 

- *_•_* - 

Splemhd  heads  of  White  Towse 
(Spring)  wheat  have  been  received  from 
W.  B.  Harlan  of  Como,  Montana  Territory. 
Three  heads  contain  respectively  115,  109 
and  107  grains.  Some  have  seven  to  the 
hcast;  one  breast  ha9  10,  which  is  very 
remarkable.  “The  straw  is  6tiff,”  Mr. 
Harlan  wiites:  “the  grain  does  not  shell 
out  when  ripe,  it  makes  the  best  quality 
of  flour  and  yields  from  20  to  50  bushels 
per  acre — the  latter  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  I  have  counted  from 
140  to  100  stalks  and  heads  from  one 
grain.”  We  have  tried  this  as  a  Winter 
wheat  and  failed. 

■  ■  »  ♦'» - 

Mr.  Ely  of  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  Rural  Thoroughbred  corn,  says: 
“If  no  other  calamity  overtakes  it,  and  I 
think  the  coast  is  clear,  I  shall  make  it 
pretty  warm  all  along  the  line  for  con¬ 
testants.  My  strength  will  lie  in  the 
length  of  the  ear  and  the  perfect  fi  ling  out 
of  it.  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  ears!” 
That  is  good.  The  Rural  corn  contest 
is  without  doubt  going  to  be  exceedingly 
interesting.  Remember,  readers,  we 
have  an  ear  15j  inches  long.  Who  will 
say  16  inches  and  send  us  the  ear!  We 
shall  have  the  longest  car  sent  to  us  en¬ 
graved,  with  credit  to  the  raiser.  At 
15^  1  at  151  1  !  who  will  say  16? 


Among  all  the  States  worth  immigra¬ 
ting  to  this  year,  Kansas  appears  to  be 
deserving  of  a  front  place.  Her  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  at  present  prices,  are  es¬ 
timated  to  be  worth  $  138,385,315,  and 
the  other  products  of  the  farm  and 
garden,  including  lire  stock,  will  bring  the 


aggregate  up  to  $176,000,000,  or  an 
average  of  $176  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  State.  Then,  loo,  all 
this  wealth  is  much  more  evenly  distribu¬ 
ted  among  the  people  there  than  it  wi  uld 
be  in  the  older  States,  where  a  few  cap¬ 
italists  would  fatten  on  four-fifths  of  it 
and  the  people  at  large  support  a  strug¬ 
gling  existence  on  the  remainder. 

♦  »  ♦ - 

The  Texas  Continental  Transportation 
Company,  organized  at  Chicago  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  is  the  outcome  of  the  visit  to 
the  East  lately  made  by  Southwestern 
stockmen,  as  mentioned  in  last  xveek’s 
Rural.  The  operations  of  the  company 
will  at  the  outset  be  confijed  to  the  Ilun- 
ligdon  system  of  railways, with  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Railroad  as  the  Eastern 
outlet  and  the  Southern  Pacific  as  the 
Western  outlet.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  dressed  meat  trade  of  the  company 
will  stretch  across  the  entire  continent, 
and  will  need, what  we  are  assured  it  has, 
the  hearty  support  of  the  cattle  raisers 
and  shippers  of  the  Southwest.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  Wenern  and 
Southwestern  trade  in  dressed  meat  will 
ere  long  seriously  affect  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

- - 

A  veterinary  department  will  be 
opened  at  Harvard  Uoiversiiy  on  next 
Thursday,  September  28,  and  the  regular 
course  for  veterinary  students  will  be 
three  years.  While  thesubsidiary  branches 
to  he  studied  by  the  veterinary  aspirant 
will  be  taught  in  the  other  departments  of 
the  University,  ample  facilities  will  be 
afforded  for  theoretical  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  veterinary  art.  In  view 
of  the  vast  live  stock  interests  of  the 
country  far  more  attention  than  at  present 
should  be  devoted  to  veterinary  study,  and 
the  veterinary  art  should  hold  a  much 
higher  position  in  social  regard  than  that 
at  present  accorded  it.  The  addition  of 
1  his  new  and  comparatively  novel  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  first  and  most  fashionable  of 
our  universities  is  therefore  to  be  highly 
commended  as  likely  to  bring  about  wider 
attention  to  the  veterinary  art  and  a 
higher  appreciation  of  its  professors. 

- - 

We  have  selected  for  our  special  wheats 
this  year  a  plot  of  sandy  loam  which  has 
received  very  little  manure  for  the  past 
10  or  12  years.  We  plowed  under  the 
sod,  consisting  of  Timothy  chit  fly,  Erag- 
rostis  Purshii  and  several  other  coarse 
grasses, early  in  the  Summer,  and  so  left  it 
until  early  September  when  it  was  har¬ 
rowed  both  wayswith  an  improved  Acme. 
We  then  sowed  at  the  rate  of  700  pounds 
of  concentrated  fertilizer,aud  finally  raked 
the  surface  level  and  mellow.  September 
12,  we  began  to  plant  our  wheats,  having 
marked  off  the  land  in  squares  10x10 
inches  and  dropping  a  single  seed  in  every 
intersection.  U  pou  other  portions  of  the 
plot  we  shall  drill  in  the  seed  variously,  to 
be  explained  hereafter.  Further  than  to 
test  new  kinds  and  to  propagate  those  of 
our  cross-breeds  that  seem  to  be  worth 
propagating,  we  have  no  special  experi¬ 
ments  to  conduct  upon  this  plot.  Forty 
of  the  80  kinds  raised  last  year  have  been 
rejected. 

- - 

Dr.  Sturtey  ant's  Bulletin  No.  YIII 
is  received.  We  shall  not  have  occasion 
to  quote  from  this,  since  tests  like  those 
reported  were  made  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
several  years  ago,  Teosinte  was  pro¬ 
nounced  a  failure  north  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Its  leaves,  however,  were  very  broad 
and  in  no  way  resunble  those  of  Barn¬ 
yard  Grass  (Panicum  crus-galli)  ns  the 
Director  reports.  Pearl  Millet  was  also 
pronounced  a  failure  for  this  olimate  be¬ 
cause  of  its  woody  stems.  In  many  sea¬ 
sons,  however,  it  will  make  an  immense 
growth  of  leaves.  The  Director's  Bul¬ 
letin  VII  spoke  promisingly  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Bean.  The  present  Bulletin  rates  it 
as  a  manifest  failure,  which  is  the  report 
we  made  in  January  of  this  year  irom 
tests  of  the  Summer  of  1881.  As  to  cow- 
peas,  the  Station,  we  predict,  will  cor- 
loborate  our  tests  to  the  effect  that  their 
growth  can  have  little  effect  to  subdue 
Quack,  or  Rye  Grass  (Creeping  WLeat). 
Besides,  farm  animals  are  not  fond  of  the 
stacks  and  leaves  either  green  or  dry. 


We  give  on  another  page  the  opinions 
of  several  well-known  small  fruit  growers 
regarding  the  new  Shaffer’s  Colossal 
Raspberry.  This  we  try  to  do  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  new  fruits,  so  that  our 
readers  may  the  better  be  enabh  d  io 
judge  of  their  merits.  There  is  no  pre¬ 
tense  that  the  Shaffer  is  a  good  berry  for 
marketing.  In  fact,  raspberries  whose 


drupes  are  so  large,  may  at  once  be  judged 
as  unfit  to  ship  to  distant  markets. 
Again,  the  color  of  the  berry  would  con¬ 
demn  it  in  the  markets.  Benighted  city 
buyers  would  at  once  mistake  its  dull 
purple  color  as  proof  that  the  berries  were 
stale.  Nevertheless,  for  the  home  grounds 
we  much  like  the  Shaffer  for  its  great 
vigor,  for  its  large  berries  and  for  the 
quality  of  the  berries  which,  though 
rather  tart  to  eat  out  of  hand  to  please 
many,  are  full  of  the  genuine  raspberry 
flavor  when  served  with  a  little  sugar. 
For  some  of  the  same  reasons  we  have 
commended  to  our  readeis  the  New 
Rochelle. 

- •  » »  — 

We  read  a  great  deal  of  the  pest  Quack 
Grass  or  Creeping  Wheat,  and  how  to  ex¬ 
terminate  it.  We  wish  that  all  farmers 
feared  this  pest  as  little  as  we  do,  though 
our  farm  is  infested  with  it.  Last  year 
we  turned  under  a  sod  that  was  nearly  all 
Quack.  It  was  planted  to  corn  this 
Spring,  and  the  field  has  been  cultivated 
as  usual  with  an  implement  that  has  two 
horizontal  blades  which  cut  an  iuch  or  so 
beneath  the  surface.  When  the  corn  was 
laid  by  the  Quack  was  utterly  subdued. 
And  this  is  merely  a  repetition  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  past  tour  years,  or  since 
we  have  given  special  attenMon  to  the 
cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  plow  alone  or  toothed  cul¬ 
tivators  used  in  corn  would  kill  the 
Quack.  The  object  seems  to  be  to  cut 
off  the  leaves  and  superficial  roots,  and  to 
leave  the  lower  roots  undisturbed,  which 
die  and  rot  in  the  ground. 


The  Horticultural  Club  — We  take 
pleasure  in  again  calling  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  Youths'  Horticultural  Club, 
and  to  the  announcement  of  premiums 
and  awards  in  the  Huckleberry  contest. 
Some  time  since  Mr.  K.  S.  Goff,  Horticul¬ 
turist  to  the  N.  Y.  Er.  Station,  invited 
the  Rural  young  people  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  attempting  to  improve  the 
huckleberry  by  garden  cultivation,  and 
he  asked  the  young  folks  to  take  plants 
from  the  woods,  as  they  might  find  them, 
and  transplant  them  to  the  garden.  In 
the  meantime  they  were  to  select  the 
hundred  best  berries  they  could  find  and 
forward  them  to  the  Experiment  Station. 
As  incentives  to  the  work  three  prizt  s  were 
offered,  the  first  of  which  was  Webster’s 
National  Pictorial  Dictionary— a  prize 
well  worth  the  working  for,  and  this 
week  on  page  678,  is  the  announcement  of 
the  awards.  We  congratulate  the  for¬ 
tunate  ones,  and,  not  le-s,  all  who  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  contest.  It  is 
not  so  much  to  have  won  a  prize  as  to 
feel  that  one  may  have  aided  in  a  praise¬ 
worthy  work  such  as  this  is.  and  we  trust 
that  the  interest  exhibited  in  this  is  but 
tile  foreshadowing  of  what  may  be  done 
in  the  future  in  similar  experimental 
work.  The  field  is  broad,  ihe  workers 
few,  and  for  the  fai’hful  and  industrious 
ample  rewards  are  in  store. 


The  Tariff  Commission  is  still  “swing¬ 
ing  round  the  circle,”  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  and  disgusted  at  the  snia  1  amount 
furnished,  especially  by  consumers  and 
agricultural  producers.  While  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  other  day,  it  learnt  t  at 
the  quantity  of  wheat  ground  into  flour 
there  in  1881  was  16,500.01)0  bushels, 
being  2,500,000  bushels  more  than  the 
entire  receipts  at  Chicago  last  year.  Of 
the  3.142,974  barrels  of  fi  mr  made,  1,18 1,- 
324  barrels  were  ‘  directly  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  The  Commission  was 
informed  that  Minnesota  and  Manitoba 
wheat  is  the  best  m  the  world,  and  that 
it  will  furnish  20  per  cent  more  bread 
than  flour  made  from  Kansas  wheat. 
Why  wasn’t  the  same  said  of  Dakota 
wheat?  Isn’t  this  the  same  “  No.  1 
Hard”  grade?  Mr.  Sturtevant,  Secretary 
of  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade,  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  belt  producing  this  super¬ 
lative  wheat  extends  “at  least  one  thou¬ 
sand  miles  northwest,"  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  it  lying  yet  in  virgin  richness  in 
the  United  States  aud  Canada.  The  Mil¬ 
lers  complained  of  the  duty  of  twenty  cents 
per  bushel  imposed  upon  wheat  from 
the  British  Provinces;  but,  of  course, 
their  disapproval  of  this  “protective” 
tax  was  due,  uot  to  any  selfish  desire  to 
draw  their  “raw  material”  cheaply  from 
beyond  the  “border;”  but  to  a  public- 
spirited  objection  to  the  retaliatory  duty 
imposed  by  the  Canadian  Government  on 
American  manufactures. 


SHALL  WE  SAY  TFN  THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARs? 


Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
wealthy  horticulturists  of  our  country, 


the  Rural  would  much  like  to  offer 
Ten  Thousand  Dollars’  worth  of  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  best  varieties  of  grap°s 
produced  from  the  Niagara  seeds  to  be 
sent  out  in  our  next  Distribution.  The 
scheme  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a  «ise  and  ben¬ 
evolent  one.  We  should  hope  that  all 
of  our  wealthy  horticulturists  would  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  lund;  all  of  our  well-to-do 
pomological  societies;  our  agricultural 
colleges;  our  State  Legislatures  (shall  we 
say?)  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

We  may  count,  we  think,  upon  over 
200,000  vines  being  raised  fr<>m  these 
seeds.  The  Niagara  is  a  wonderful  grape, 
and  we  say  this  with  no  more  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  it  than  we  have  in  the  Concord. 
Tt  has  this  year  borne  a  heavy  crop  at  the 
Rural  Farm,  along  t lie  ocean  where  we 
have  never  before  seen  either  berries  or 
bunches  so  large  and  perfect  or  a  vine 
more  vigorous  and  healthy.  A  true  por¬ 
trait  of  one  of  these  bunches  will  he  pre¬ 
sented  shortly,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  engraving  in  our  Fair  Number 
is  by  no  means  ovedrawn.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  in  premiums  for  the  best,  seedlings 
would  stimulate  an  unparalleled  interest 
and  competition  in  seedling  grape  grow- 
ingwhich  would,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  add 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  We  beg  to  hear  from 
our  friends  upon  this  subject.  The 
Rural  promises  beforehand  to  do  its  full 
share  in  raising  the  amount. 


BREVITIES. 


Shall  we  say  $10,000  for  the  grape  pre¬ 
miums? 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  tried  sulky  plows. 

The  Virginia  S  ate  Agricultural  Society 
has  changed  the  date  of  its  fair  to  Nov.  1-4. 

Our  handsomest  bunches  of  grapas  that 
have  grown  in  bags  are  upon  the  Lidy  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Now  save  potato  ball',  the  seeds  to  be 
planted  in  February  in  pots  in  the  house  or 
under  glass. 

The  Rockingham  (Miner)  is  a  black  grape 
of  much  promise  It  fruits  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  (N.  J.) 

The  Highland  (Ricketts)  is  too  late  for  our 
climate.  It  is  a  pity  s>  me  of  our  excellent 
couremporsries  did  not  test  it  before  lauding 
it  up  to  the  skies. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  caterpillars 
e'-eryeficre.  \V©  never  saw  the  like  of  them. 
Usually  we  manage  to  keep  our  premises  clear 
of  these  pests.  Tnis  Fall  it  is  impossible,  and 
many  trees  and  shrubs  are  stripped. 

COMPARE  the  real  worth  and  the  actual 
cost  of  some  of  the  fei  tiliz->rs  anal>  zed  at  ihe 
Connect i  •uf.  Experiment  Station.  What  do 
you  think  of  charging  at  th.  rate  of  $000  per 
ton  for  “  saltpeter”  woith  only  $130  per  ton  ? 

All  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  know  how 
best  to  care  for  their  plants  this  Autumn,  will 
read  with  interest  the  articles  of  “  Leon”  un¬ 
der  “  Rava  ”  For  reasons,  ihe  real  name  of 
this  experienced  and  eccompli-hed  writer  doe* 
not  apt»f  ar.  Le'.  ns  merely  assure  our  readers 
that  his  insfr  ctions  may  be  followed  with 
full  confidence  that  they  are  the  best  that  can 
be  given  in  a  general  way. 

The  National  Convrntion  of  the  Anti-horse 
Thief  Association  met  at  Palmyra,  Mo.,  last 
Wednesday,  and  over  200  lodges  were  repre¬ 
sented.  Tee  order  is  reported  to  be  In  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  The  assurance  that  no  one 
who  has  stolen  a  horse  from  any  member  of 
the  Association  has  ever  escaped,  should 
greatly  increa-e  the  memhe’ship  in  the  Bor¬ 
der  States,  yes,  indeed,  and  in  some  of  the  old 
settled  States  where  hor-e  rtealing  is  by  no 
means  among  the  “lo.-t  arts.” 

The  American  Consul  at  Buda-P-'rib,  Hun¬ 
gary,  reports  thst.  the  prices  of  wheat  i here 
have  been  depressed  by  repKtrts  of  enormous 
A  meric  in  crops  and  shipments.  In  every 
European  country,  as  well  as  in  India, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chili  and  here 
at  home, greatly  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
sizs  of  the  American  wheat  and  corn 
crops  have  helped  speculation  to  lower  the 
prices  of  cereals,  and  thus  rob  the  producer  of 
a  part  of  the  ju&t  rewards  of  his  labor.  While 
our  crops,  no  doubt,  are  excellent,  we  cannot 
behave  the  yield  of  wheat  will  be  000.000,000 
bushels;  nor  that  of  corn  anywhere  near  1,800,- 
000,000  bu«bcls,  1  hough  such  reckles*  esti¬ 
mates  have  rent  ived  the  indorsement  of  some 
commercial  journals. 

The  wool  trade  has  bren  brisk  during  the 
week,  and  prices  appear  to  have  touched  bot¬ 
tom  for  this  year;  for  th^re  is  a  decided  up¬ 
ward  tendency  in  most  gf-Hdes.  At  Boston 
the  sales  of  the  week  aggregated  2.500,000 
pounds.  Fine  clothing  fleeces  are  fully  lc. 

I  er  pound  higher  than  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
ihe  mo.'t  desirable  lots  of  staple  He  ces  are  im¬ 
proving  in  pi  {re,  as  supplies  in  Eistern  mar¬ 
kets  tue  clo-ely  sold  up,  and  caunot  be  du¬ 
plicated  from  any  point  except,  at  relatively 
higher  rates  thau  are  now  current  on  the  sea¬ 
board.  C  »rpet  wools  are  also  about.  I per 
pound  higher  and  in  go<  d  demand.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  this  class  of  stock  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  rem its  of  this  week’s  auction  at 
Liverpool,  where  pHlayellow  E  -st  India  wools 
brought  a  half  to  one  penny  advance  on  pre- 
4ioussales.  Foreign  markets  are  firm,  and 
a  fair  bu»iuess  is  reported  by  latest  cables. 
The  general  outlook  is  favorable  both  for 
wool  and  its  manufactures,  and  dealers,  as  % 
rule,  ure  in  good  spirits  and  hopeiui. 
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THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  XT. 

(Continued  from  page  657  ) 

“  Oh!  I  wish  that  man  had  me  to  deal  with. 

I’d  like  to  see  him  twist  me  round  his  finger 
in  that  wa5r,”  she  remarked  one  day  at  the 
village  sewing  circle.  “Not  that  I  think  my 
brother  Jonas  ira’t  as  good  as  Patience 
Bartlett  any  day,  but  her  father  never  did 
use  her  well,  and  made  a  perfect  slave  of  her 
mother.  Why  it’s  well  known  be  was  the 
death  of  her.  But  all  men  are  alike,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve.  There’s  young  Merritt  gone  off  with 
an  Injun  squaw,  and  never  sent  a  word  to  his 
lone  mother  for  nigh  a  year.  How  the  poor 
old  woman  is  fretting  over  it,  too.” 

“You  haven’t  heard  about  the  old  lady 
getting  a  package  of  money  sent  her;  left 
under  the  front  door  the  other  night  then,” 
said  Mis3  Dorcas  Plainlv. 

“Why.no!  du  tell!  You  don’t  say !”  chimed 
a  chorus  of  listeners.  “  Who  could ’ve  sent 
it?” 

“Well  it  came  anyhow;  a  lot  of  hundred- 
dollar  bills  done  up  in  a  paper,  with  ‘  Sent 
from  the  Lord  ’  written  on  it." 

“  Th  i  Lord,  indeed!”  sneered  Miss  Sally 
Pratt,  but  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  her 
work  “  No  one  could  have  sent  it  but  her 
boy,  Barley.  Mebbe  he’s  doin’  well  among 
the  Injuns.  They  do  say  they  make  a  deal  of 
money  catchin’  fur  and  makin’  little  knick- 
knacks  with  beads  and  things.  Bat  they  do 
drink  awfully  and  fight  like  tigers  and  make 
the  women  do  all  the  work,  with  the  babies 
tied  onto  their  backs.” 

“Do  you  think  young  Merritt  has  gone 
with  them?”  asked  one  of  the  ladies 

“To  be  sure  1  do,”  snapped  out  Miss  Sally. 
“Brother  Sam  seen  him  wit  i  his  squaw,  dead 
drunk,  when  the  Inj  ms  came  in  to  trade 
furs  for  liquor.  They  lay  round  drunk  like 
hogs  until  the  liquor  was  all  used  up,  and 
then  they  begged  for  more.  That’s  the  way 
they  all  do.” 

“Not  all  of  them,  I  believe,  Miss  Pratt,” 
said  a  quiet  member  of  the  circle,  without 
looking  up  from  her  sewing.  “  My  sister’s 
husband,  you  know,  is  a  missionary  among 
the  Chippaway3  at  L'Ans >,  not  far  from  Iron- 
burg,  and  he  writes  that  the  Indians  have  a 
church  there  with  70  members,  a  Sunday- 
school  and  a  day-school,  both  well  attended; 
they  can  nearly  all  read  and  write;  some 
have  farms  well  stocked,  and  some  are  em¬ 
ploy  d  by  the  raining  companies  as  messen¬ 
gers  and  mail  carriers,  and  are  thoroughly 
trusted  by  the  busiaess  men  and  the  agents 
of  the  mines  He  says  there  is  uo  truth  in  the 
report  about  young  Merritt,  but  that  the 
general  impression  is  that  he  was  killed  in  a 
great  storm ,  for  it  is  known  that  he  wa9  out 
in  it  in  the  woods.  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  that 
the  poor  Indians  are  generally  very  badly 
used  and  very  much  maligned.” 

“Well  there’s  alius  two  sides  to  a  story  I 
know,  but  what  brother  8am  has  seen  I’d 
believe,  as  soon  as  what  nobody  else  has  seen, 
andoDly  takes  on  hearsay,”  replied  Miss  Bally. 
“Some  folks  are  too  good  to  believe  any  bad.” 

“Yes  that’s  true  Miss  Pratt,  and  some 
people  are  too  1  ad  to  believe  any  good,” 
retorted  the  quiet  lady. 

This  threatened  breach  was  averted  by  a 
tudden  enquiry  from  a  corner  of  the  room: 
“Qid  yen  say  Patience  Battle tt  is  going  to 
marry  your  brother  Jona*,  Miss  8  illy?" 

“So  I  expect,  at  least,  so  I’ve  been  told  and 
I  believe  its  true.” 

“Whv  he’s  old  enough  to  be  her  father.” 

“Ob!  I  gue  snot;  Jonas  Is  in  the  prime  of 
life,  I’m  his  sister  and  ought  to  know.” 

“Well  you’re  over  fifty  if  you’re  a  day,”  spite¬ 
fully  remarked  a  lady  in  another  corner. 

“I  beg  your  pardon  marm,  and  I  don’t  know 
what  my  age  has  to  do  with  it  anyhow.” 

“Ob,  nothing  at  all,  its  your  brother  we 
were  talking  about.  But  is  it  true  he’s  going 
to  marry  Patience  Bartlett?  if  so  I  tbiuk  it’s 
a  great  pity' — for  Patience  I  mean — and  an 
ill  assorted  marriage;  although  your  brother 
is  concerned  in  it  Miss  Pratt." 

“Well,  I  can’t  help  it.  1  don’t  excuse  the 
girl’s  father  for  his  share  of  it,  but  if  she’s 
willin’  I  don’t  see  as  itsanyoue  ’s  husiness.  I 
only  know  he’s  a  dreadful  obstinate  man 
when  he’s  set  on  anything,  and  they  do  say 
he’s  set  on  this  marriage.  I  don’t  know  what 
for,  he  and  brother  Jonas  were  always  close 
friends  since  they  w  ere  neighbors.  What  will 
he  do  himself  alone  without  Patience  I 
wonder?” 

“That’s  a  good  chance  for  you  to  marry 
him  yourself,”  chimed  in  a  th/n  faced  young 
woman  who  was  busy  at  a  quilting  frame. 

“Thank'ee  marm  not  if  1  know  it;  but  he'd 
make  a  first  rate  match  br  you;  two  balky 
horses  make  a  good  team  I've  heard  say,  for 
when  one  won’t  go  the  other  wants  to.” 


“Come,  come,  ladies  this  won’t  do;  this 
ain’t  the  Christian  conversation  that  ought  to 
occupy  your  time  hero.”  said  the  minister  who 
just  then  came  in,  in  time  to  quench  the  fire 
brands  which  were  being  tossed  about.  “Let 
your  conversation  be  w  ithout  malice  and  be 
ye  kind  one  to  another !” 

And  there  was  silence  in  the  sewing  circle 
for  the  space  of  half  a  minute. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  meeting 
house,  Bartlett  and  Pratt  were  having  at?  in¬ 
terview  at  the  accustomed  fence  corner  and 
trying  to  make  arrangements  for  working  the 
farm  together. 

“The  farm  oughter  never  a  bin  divided,” 
remarked  Bartlett.  “I’ve  all  the  uplands  and 
you’ve  all  the  interval,  vou’ve  no  paster  and 
I’ve  too  much  of  it.  Paster  is  all  very  well 
but  butter  don’t  pay  like  terbacker  and 
terbacker  don’t  ef  you’ve  got  to  buy  manure. 
And  if  Patience  gets  married  I’ve  no  butter 
maker.  ” 

“That’s  so,"  said  Jonas,  “terbacker  sells 
well  but  so  does  manure,  and  what  you  make 
outer  the  crop  goes  out  for  manure,  that’s  a 
fact.  With  your  hay  medders  and  my  ter¬ 
backer  land  I  guess  we  kin  get  double  what 
we’re  doin  now.” 

“What  yer  goin  to  do  with  that  iron  on  the 
hill  Jonas,  there’s  a  lot  o’  money  in  that? 
Squire  Barney  ’ll  take  all  you  kin  git  out  at  a 
good  price,  and  it’s  easy  got  out.” 

“I’ve  bin  thinkio  o’  borrerin  some  money 
from  Judge  Bates.  They  say  he’s  a  pardner 
in  the  furnace  to  Salsburg.  I  guess  if  you’d 
back  my  note  for  two  or  three  thousand  the 
Judge’d  give  me  the  money, seein  as  the  iron’d 
go  to  the  furnace." 

“I  never  backed  a  note  for  anybody  and 
what’s  more  I  never  will;  you’d  better  giv  the 
judge  a  morgeMge,  you’ll  get  the  interest  a 
sight  1  iwer  ’n  if  you  give  a  note.” 

“Mebbe  that  would  be  better.  I  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do  Birtlett.  You  work  the  farm 
and  I’ll  work  the  ore  bed  and  we’ll  divide, 
share  and  share  alike.  Patience  kin  do  all 
there’s  to  be  done  with  a  few  more  cows  and 
you  can  tend  ten  acres  in  terbacker,  with  a 
little  help.” 

“Call  it  a  bargain  Jonas  and  we’ll  get  the 
Squire  to  draw  up  a  paper  so  as  there’ll  be  no 
mistakes  about  it.  I’d  get  the  other  cows  and 
you  get  the  money  to  open  the  ore  bed.” 

So  the  two  men  made  the  bargain  and 
Patience  was  thrown  in  without  even  the 
formality  of  being  included  in  the  paper. 
Defiance  Bartlett  chuckled  over  his  part  of 
the  bargain  and  Pratt  was  equally  pleased 
with  his. 

“Thete’ll  he  the  terbacker  as  ’ll  bring  two 
tbousind  at  least,  and  mebbe  three,”  said 
Bartlett,  “and  there’ll  be  the  low  medder  for 
early  and  late  paster  and  all  my  uplands  ’ll 
do  fer  hay  ami  corn.  That’ll  make  another 
thousand.  Then  that  ore  bed  is  a  fortin’  in 
itself  and  I’ll  get  half  o’  that.  What  a  blamed 
fool  Jonas  is  surely.” 

And  Jonas  reasoned  on  his  part  too.  “I’ve 
got  the  bitch  on  the  old  man  I  guess.  The 
manure  fer  that  terbacker  land’s  worth  500  a 
year;  that’s  saved  anyhow;  and  I’ll  get  half  o’ 
the  dairy  sure.  Ef  the  ore  bed  don’t  turn  out 
well  I’m  all  right,  and  ef  it  does  I’ll  have  the 
figgerin,  an  if  I  can’t  get  ahead  of  the  old 
mau  a  figgerin,  why, — drat  me — that’s  all.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Summer  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  deepening  shadows  came  across  the  val¬ 
ley  earlier  day  by  day;  the  yellow  leaves  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  on  the  fringe  of  shrubbery 
wLich  bordered  the  woods  on  the  hills,  the 
corn  tassels  nodded  low  in  the  breeze  and  the 
great  ears,  filled  until  they  burst  out  at  the 
►eps  of  the  husk,  showed  golden  graiu  ripen¬ 
ing  fast  within.  Already  the  newly  sown 
fields  of  rye  and  wheat  were  green,  and  made 
the  well  worn  pastures  sere  and  brown  by 
comparison ;  the  orchards  were  bowed  with 
their  burdens  of  crimson  fruit  and  heavy 
laden  branches  rested  upon  the  ground  to 
ease  themselves.  Looking  over  to  the  Stone 
House  Farm  one  might  have  seen  early  on  a 
bright  morning,  a  tall  flag  pole  and  the  stars 
and  stripes  hauled  to  the  peak  and  unfolded 
to  the  breeze.  Something  unusual  was  about 
to  happen.  This  was  the  arrival  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  George  and  Emily  Bates  from  their 
European  tour  and  the  visit  of  Uncle  John 
and  his  family  who  came  to  meet  the  return¬ 
ing  travelers.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  to  welcome  them.  The  house  was 
dressed  out  with  evergreen  branches;  a  grand 
arch  of  hemlock  boughs  spaoned  the  gateway 
and  wreathed  flowers  of  golden  rod  formiog 
the  words  WELCOME  HOME  stood  out 
conspicuously  from  the  dark  green  back 
ground.  The  path  to  the  house  was  strewn 
likewise  with  fragrant  branches  of  hemlock 
and  the  doorway  was  wholly  wreathed  with 
cords  and  festoons  of  wild  flowers  of  varied 
colors,  the  spoils  of  a  day’s  hard  work  by  Ja- 
bez  who,  as  he  complained,  was  forced  to  go 
a  mile  away  because  every  weed  had  been 
cut  and  cleared  out  of  the  fences  at  ho  me  and 
not  even  an  aster  showed  its  purple  eye  any¬ 


where  on  the  Stone  House  farm.  “It’s  a 
poor  farm  as  can’t  afford  to  have  a  few  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  fence  rows  Miss  Emily,”  said 
Jabez  often  enough;  “they  don’t  do  any 
harm,  an  l  it  goss  agin  the  grai  n  to  kill 
every  pretty  thing  just  because  you  don’t 
have  to  pay  for  ’em,  and  th  ey  comes 
free  to  poor  and  rich.  What  ’ll  the  poor 
hees  do  when  all  the  w  ild  flewrrs  is 
killed  off  and  nary  a  weed  can  be  fo  und  in  a 
fence  row,  or  a  daisy  in  a  field.  I’d  far 
sooner  want  a  gold  dol  lar  in  my  pocket  than 
miss  the  bright  golden  rod  from  the  road 
sides  and  the  fences.  Th  ere’s  a  place  for  the 
poor  folks  in  the  world  Miss  Emily  and  these 
wild  flowers  is  like  the  poor  folks  and  the 
roses  ud  the  gladiolers  in  the  garden  is  like 
the  rich  folks.  But  the  world  can’t  get  on 
without  the  poor  folks  anyhow,  Miss  Emily.” 

Everything  was  now  ready,  the  smoke  of 
the  coming  locomotive  could  be  seen  down  the 
lower  valley  as  it  wound  about  the  hillsides 
some  miles  away,  and  gradually  approaching 
until  it  disappeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
nearest  hills,  and  parsed  on  outside  of  this 
Stony  Brook  Valley,  but  leaving  its  shril 
screech  as  a  parting  salutation  a«  it  left  the 
gap  in  which  the  little  station  lay.  By  and 
by  the  carriages  were  seen  on  the  road,  and 
in  a  few  miautes  parents  and  children  and 
uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  were  in  a  perfect 
melee  of  embraces  and  kisses.  Never  was  a 
party  so  well  pleased.  They  shook  hands,  and 
the  girls  danced  around  and  bugged  each 
other  over  and  over  again,  and  said  so  often 
how  glad  they  were.  The  parents  were  greatly 
improved  by  their  long  rest  and  change  of 
scene,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
the  farm  in  so  good  a  condition.  Mrs.  Bates 
was  especially  pleased  to  find  her  daughter  so 
good  a  housekeeper  and  the  house  so  comfort¬ 
able. 

“  Oh!  Emily, this  is  home;  how  quiet  and 
restful  It  is;  it  seems  as  if  my  girlhood  had 
come  back  again  with  all  its  freedom  from 
care.  How  I  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear 
child.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


“MARCY  HARDWICK.” 


We  rarely  meet  with  anything  more  touch¬ 
ingly,  tenderly,  beautiful  than  this  that  we 
quote  from  “  Marcy  Hardwick,"  in  Lippin- 
cott's  for  August.— Eds. 

“  Marcy’s  face  began  to  q  liver,  and  her  pa. 
thetic  eyes  grew  moist.  So  would  theirs  had 
they  known  how  she  was  struggling  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  contortions  of  her  facial  muscles, 
and  how  she  yearned  to  make  clear  to  them 
a  mental  condition  she  could  not  find  any 
words  to  express. 

St.  Vitus's  dance  was  not  an  alarming  mal¬ 
ady.  She  would  outgrow  it  as  other  children 
did.  It  subjected  her  to  remarks  and  rude  star¬ 
ing  from  the  really  kind  people  who  came  to  the 
house.  One  or  two  wrinkled  old  women 
studied  her  mysteriously,  and  conferred  con¬ 
fidentially  concerning  her  in  a  way  that 
aroused  her  apprehensions.  Her  mother  dis¬ 
cussed  with  these  disfavored  women  some 
secret  relating  to  her.  She  was  too  sensitive 
to  bear  all  this.  She  was  gtad  to  flee  at  the 
approach  of  a  neighbor.  A  natural  shyness 
was  so  stimulated  by  the  torture  she  under¬ 
went  when  the  movements  of  her  face  ex¬ 
cited  comment,  that  she  preferred  to  hide  from 
even  her  parents,  and  was  learning  to  love 
darkness  better  than  light. 

****** 

They  had  consulted  the  country  doctor, 
and  done  what  they  oould  in  their  homely 
way.  But  the  Winter  passed,  and  in  the 
Spring  the  affection  continued.  As  the  warm 
days  came  on,  Mr.  Hardwick  was  busy  in  his 
clearing,  and  was  seldom  about  borne  be¬ 
tween  breakfast  and  supper-time.  Here  was 
Mrs.  Hardwick’s  opportunity.  Her  husband’s 
incredulity  should  no  longer  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  child’B  good.  She  dared  not  let 
him  know,  for  once  or  twice  when  she  had 
hinted  at  the  infallible  remedy,  she  had  met 
with  a  refusal  which  partook  of  anger.  Sun¬ 
dry  consultations  were  furtively  held  with 
sundry  people  she  had  known  beyond  the 
AUeghanies.  Marcy  was  assured  that,  if  she 
would  never  let  her  father  know  how  it  was 
done,  she  should  be  cured. 

A  crooked  old  neighhor — Mr.  Helburger — 
and  his  toothless  wife  appeared  one  day,  bear¬ 
ing  a  small  auger  and  a  cork.  The  awe¬ 
stricken  child  was  led  to  the  willow.  Her 
back  was  placed  against  it.  A  hole  was  bored 
in  the  trunk,  exactly  as  high  up  as  the  top  of 
her  head.  A  golden  tress  of  her  hair  was 
shorn,  wrapped  carefully,  and  inserted  as 
far  as  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  cork  was 
driven  after  it,  and  the  bark  so  nicely  patched 
with  grafting-wax  that  even  Mr.  Hard¬ 
wick’s  eyes  never  discovered  the  abrasion. 
From  this  time  his  favorite  tree  grew  faster. 
Soon  the  closest  inspection  oould  not  have  led 
to  a  suspicion  that  it  was  holding,  close  to 


its  heart,  the  glossy  tress  of  a  little  maiden’s 
hair. 

****** 

The  day  came  in  June.  The  woods  were 
resonant  with  music.  The  meadow  was 
sweet  with  clever  and  br'ght  with  butter¬ 
cups.  The  blue  heavens  were  flecked  with 
soft  clouds.  The  sprays  of  the  willow,  as 
bright  and  graceful  as  if  they  bad  been  woven 
of  the  glpamfDg  tress  imprisoned  in  its  heart, 
swung  daintily  in  the  breeze.  The  oxen 
waited  patiently  at  the  bars,  but  no  master 
came  to  yoke  them.  She  who  loved  them 
most  was  leaving  all  these  forever.  One 
strange,  sicklv  child  dying  in  the  country— a 
child  of  the  ohscure  and  poor — a  little  shat¬ 
tered.  drifting  flower  passing  out  of  sight  on 
the  great  river  of  life.  She  was  entering 
alone,  with  ^er  tender  feet,  the  dark  valley 
that  appalls  the  world.  In  her  short  life  she 
had  loved  every  beautiful  thing — had  played 
with  the  flowers,  made  friend-*  of  the  birds, 
and  confided  in  the  trees.  What  sympathy 
had  they  with  her  now  ? 

A  cluster  of  white  clover  blossoms  was  laid 
on  her  breast.  Her  rich  hair  enveloped  her 
to  the  waist.  Her  face  was  still  at  last.  The 
curious,  coarse,  kind  women  might  talk 
about  it  now.  She  would  not  hear. 

The  cheap  coffin  was  placed  on  two  chairs. 
The  women  found  improvised  benches  inside 
the  house.  Most  of  the  men  stood  outside 
the  door.  All  within  hearing  waited  with 
uncovered  heads.  An  itinerant  preacher 
faithfully  following  the  light  he  possessed, 
added  what  be  could  to  the  general  discom¬ 
fort,  and  did  what  he  could  to  put  out 
such  poor  hope  of  happiness  as  the  sad  parents 
had.  Four  sunburnt  youths,  laying  their 
straw  hats  reverently  on  the  coffin,  bore  it 
out.  Several  farm  wagons  were  slowly 
filled  with  stolid  hut  sorrowful  friends,  and 
Marcy  went  down  the  damp  road  among  the 
yellow  butterflies  for  the  last  time. 

In  the  evening  the  Hardwicks  found  their 
chores  attended  to  by  kind  neighbors.  They 
made  no  reply  when  these  tried  the  standing 
consolation  that  their  daughter  was  better  off. 
After  setting  the  rude  table,  the  friends  with¬ 
drew  to  their  o  vn  homes.  There  was  no  plate 
at  Marcy’s  place.  The  two  sat  down  me¬ 
chanically  at  the  board,  Mrs.  Hardwick, 
after  pouring  the  tea,  arose,  buried  her  face 
in  her  apron,  and  took  her  place  by  the  hearth. 
Mr,  Hardwick  bowed  his  head  on  the  table, 
and  wept  as  a  strong  man  may  do,  ia  hovel 
or  mamion,  when  the  first  n'ght  cornea  on 
after  he  has  buried  his  only  child. 

He  could  not  sit  by  his  hearthstone.  He  could 
notstay  in  the  hushed  cabin;  there  stood  her 
chair,  her  cap,  her  snoes.  He  went  out  in  the 
darkness,  on  some  trifling  pretext,  and  wan¬ 
dered  up  and  down  from  the  house  to  the 
spring.  He  slowly  found  the  willow,  not 
hearing  the  owl  that  brushed  out  from  its 
branches  as  he  approached.  He  laid  his  throb¬ 
bing  forehead  against  it.  The  whispering  of 
the  sprays  above  him  but  added  to  his  un¬ 
rest.  He  bad  done  the  best  he  could  for  his 
suffering,  sensitive  Marcy,  yet  he  thought 
now  that  he  mignt  have  made  her  short  life  a 
little  happier.  He  wondered  if  she  could  be 
looki  ng  down  on  him  to  scon  from  the  stars.” 

- - - 

A  JUDICIOUS  WIFE. 


A  JUDicrous  wife,  says  Ruskin,  is  always 
nipping  off  from  her  hu  band’s  moral  nature 
little  twigs  that  are  growing  in  wrong  direc¬ 
tions.  She  keeps  him  in  ebape  by  continued 
pruning.  If  you  say  anything  silly  she  will 
affectionately  tell  you  so.  If  you  declare 
that  you  will  do  some  absurd  thing,  she 
will  find  some  means  of  preventing  you  from 
doing  it.  And  by  far  the  chief  part  of  all 
the  common  sense  there  is  in  this  world 
belongs  unquestionably  to  women.  The  wisest 
things  a  man  commonly  does  are  those  which 
his  wife  counsels  him  to  do.  A  wife  is 
a  grand  wielder  of  the  moral  pruning 
knife.  If  Johnson’s  wife  had  lived,  there  would 
have  been  no  hoarding  up  of  orange  peel,  no 
touching  all  the  posts  in  walking  along  the 
streets,  no  eating  and  drinking  with  disgust¬ 
ing  voracity.  If  Oliver  Goldsmith  had  been 
married,  he  never  would  have  worn  that 
memorable  and  ridiculous  coat.  Whenever 
you  find  a  man  whom  you  know  but  little 
about  oddly  dressed,  or  talking  absurdly,  or 
exhibiting  eccentricity  of  manner,  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  is  not  a  married  man,  for  the 
corners  are  rounded  off,  the  little  shoots 
pared  away,  in  married  men.  Wives  have 
generally  much  more  sense  than  their  hus¬ 
bands,  even  though  they  may  be  clever  men. 
The  wife's  advice  is  like  the  ballast  that  keeps 

the  ship  steady. 

- - 

A  KISS  ON  THE  SLY. 


There  is  to  be  found  much  refreshment  in 
a  well-proportioned  kiss.  This  much  every¬ 
body  acknowledges,  though  only  a  frank  few 
have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  it 
openly.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  as  yet  unex¬ 
plained  by  the  philosopher,  that  the  slyer  the 
kiss  is  the  more  there  is  in  it  of  refreshment. 
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A  kiss  that  Is  paid  as  a  forfeit  before  a 
whole  room  full  of  people,  is  prosaic,  not  to 
say  embarrassing.  The  girl  laughs,  which 
spoils  the  romance,  and  the  fellow,  ten  to  one, 
blushes — neither  of  them  thinking  much  of  it, 
and  they  both  are  apt  pretty  soon  to  forget 
all  about  it. 

But  let  the  same  fellow  kiss  the  same  girl 
when  nobody  is  looking — and  the  situation  is 
as  different  as  possible.  That  Bort  of  a  kiss 
fired  off  in  a  hurry  behind  a  door  or  in  a  con¬ 
servatory,  is  like  an  electric  shock,  and  is  as 
sweet  as  cream.  The  taste  of  it  sort  of  holds 
on  and  constantly  suggests  the  propriety — or 
impropriety,  as  the  case  may  be — of  trying  it 
again.  And  the  laughing  and  blushing  are 
exactly  reversed,  The  fellow  laughs  without 
spoiling  the  romance  a  bit,  and  the  girl 
blushes  likes  a  pink  carnation. 

It  is  queer  that  the  very  same  thing  should 
under  such  slightly  altered  circumstances  be 
so  entirely  different,  nor  is  it  any  the  less 
queer  because  the  difference  has  existed  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world. — Philadelphia 
Times. 

There  is  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi 
river  that  will  goto  wreck  some  day,  and 
then  lotsof  superstitious  people  will  say,  “  I 
told  you  so,”  because  the  captain's  name  is 
Cofiio,  and  the  engineer's  name  is  Hearse. 
Now,  if  they  can  only  have  a  pilot  by  the 
name  of  Sexton  it  will  he  a  grave  question 
whether  people  ought  to  ride  on  the  boat. 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

The  Magazines  for  October  are  here,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  long  Winter  evenings, 
they  are  very  welcome. 

Harper's  Magazine  has  for  a  frontispiece  a 
panel  engraving  of  Autumn.  *‘In  Surrey," 
with  nine  illustrations.  “Plash ;  the  Firemans 
Story,”  by  Will  Carlton.  The  Spanish  Dis¬ 
coveries,  with  seven  illustrations.  “Odd  Mrs. 
Todd,”  a  story  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke.  With 
other  well  written  articles,  as  well  as  the 
usual  EditorsEosy  Chair;  Editors  Lit.  Record; 
Editors  Drawer. 

The  Century  for  October  has  two  articles 
finely  illustrated.  One,  “Life  in  a  Mexican 
street” — and  we  call  special  attention  to  the 
engravings  which  embellish  it.  The  other, 
“The  Gibraltar  of  America.”  It  also  contains 
two  previously  unpublished  portraits  of 
Lincoln:  and  what  a  contrast  we  see.  between 
the  two!  One  taken  just  after  he  was  nomin¬ 
ated  for  President  in  1800,  the  other  a  few 
days  before  his  assassination  andufter  hisfour 
years  bard  service  in  saving  our  Union. 
Truly,  be  was  “A  good  man  and  a  just.” 

Frank  Carpenter  contributes  au  article  on 
“How  Lincoln  was  nominated  ”  bringing  out 
much  that  was  new  to  history.  A  former 
Consul  General  at  Alexander  contributes  a 
paper  on  “The  negotiations  for  the  Obelisk” 
which  is  of  special  interest  on  account  of  the 
history  of  the  first  revolt  of  Arabi  Pacha. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  has 
an  excellent  variety  of  serial  and  short  stories, 
poems, essays  and  criticism.  ‘TwoonaTower’’ 
has  five  chapters,  “House  of  a  Merchant 
Prince,"  has  two.  A  (jeligbtful  article  from, 
Harriet  W.  Preston,  who  iB  now  in  Europe. 
It  is  in  fact  full  of  good  things. 

Lippincott’s,  Gooey's,  Peterson’s  all  seem 
to  have  come  up  from  the  Summer  heat  with 
a  new,  fresh  start;  intending  to  supply  for  the 
Winter  only  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
their  readers. 

The  Pictorial  View  of  the  World  with 
Handbook.  John  Beardshaw,  Publisher,  112 
Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  above  named  work  is  prepared  by  G. 
W.  Bacon,  F.  R.  G.  S.  of  London,  and  is 
worthy  a  place  in  every  home  and  schooL 
The  chart,  supplemented  by  the  explanatory 
hand  book,  contains  a  vast  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  historical,  geographical,  astronomical 
and  general  so  concisely  arranged  as  to  make 
it  convienently  adapted  to  both  study  aud 
reference.  The  Handbook  of  itself  is  a  con¬ 
cise  and  simple  manual  of  ethnology  and 
history  and  has  an  independent  value  apart 
from  the  chart  Thisisnota  “cheap”  map; 
its  colors  are  delicate  and  distinct  aud  its 
mechanical  execution  is  of  the  very  best. 
Altogether  it  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen. 

“The  Women  of  Mormonism  as  told  by  the 
victims  themselves,"  with  an  introduction  by 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Published  by  C.  G. 
G.  Paine,  Detroit,  Mich.  Prices,  plain  cloth, 
$2.00;  Red  Edges,  $2  25;  English  cloth  gilt 
edges,  $2.50;  Half  Turkey,  $3.00.  We  notice 
this  book  more  fully  iu  another  column. 


ns  from  the  hearts  and  lives  of  our  sisters 
or  emancipate  them. 

“Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I 
will  repay.”  Bo  we  can  help  by  our  own 
earnest,  constant  prayers,  these  sad,  unloved 
wives  whose  hearts  are  breaking  slowly,  to 
look  up  and  trust  in  God  for  that  deliverance 
which  must  come.  C.  C. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  description  of 
Lawn  Tennis  costumes,  and  as  this  is  the  season 
of  the  year  when  this  game  can  be  best  enjoy¬ 
ed,  we  supply  cut.  of  apron  used  by  young  girls 
as  a  change  from  the  regular  Tennis  dress.  It 
can  be  made  of  scarlet  cashmere  and  trimmed 
with  a  silk  embroidered  band,  of  any  design. 
It  is  also  very  stylish  as  a  school  apron,  made 
of  white  Nainsook  and  trimmed  with  colored 
Hamburg  edging.  It  is  a  new  pattern,  and 
can  be  made  pretty  enough,  so  as  to  add  to 
one’s  toilet.  The  waist  is  cut  five-eighths  of 
a  yard  in  leDgtlj,  and  is  gathered  at  the  top* 
also  at  the  waist.  To  this  is  sewed  the 
front,  and  set  on  likearullle  (with  a  head¬ 
ing  or  not,  as  one  may  choose)  and  the  trim¬ 
ming  as  described  in  the  cut. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  LIFE  AMONG  THE 
MORMONS. 


W  k  received  some  time  ago  a  book  for  no- 
ice,  entitled  “The  Women  of  Mormonism,” 
with  a  special  request  to  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  our  lady  readers.  It  has  been  put  out  on 
the  world  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  thousands 
of  American  women  who  have  never  known 
how  their  sisters  of  Utah  were  suffering.  A 
great  many,  no  doubt,  are  of  the  belief  that  it 
was  and  is  a  voluntary  condition  of  life,  for 
the  world  at  large  know  but  little  of  the  lives 
that  are  spent  in  Mormonism.  Occasionally 
one  of  Brigham  Young’s  wives  finds  her  way 
east,  and  we  see  a  notice  in  the  papers  that 
“  a  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  the  first  (or 
second)  wife  of  Brigham  Young,”  but  nothing 
beyond  this  announcement  is  seen,  which  is 
forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  read. 

This  book  we  refer  to,  comes  fully  endorsed 
by  some  of  the  noblest  women  and  men  iu  the 
country.  Frances  E.  Willard  gives  it  an  in¬ 
troduction,  and  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D., 
furnishes  a  supplement.  Its  pages  exhibit 
such  pictures  of  woman’s  woes  and  woman’s 
wrongs  as  no  other  civilized  land  can  produce; 
and  there  are  no  words  we  can  employ  that 
will  in  the  least  degree  suffice  to  show,  and  so 
utterly  condemn,  the  treatment  of  these  dear 
women  Among  the  first  pages  we  read  as 
the  principles  of  Brigham  Young,  this:  “  If 
the  women  will  not  submit  to  polygamy  they 
should  be  eternally  damned.” 

Their  Prophet,  Ileber  C.  Kimball,  thus  ven¬ 
tilates  his  ideas  of  the  women:  “I  think  no 
more  of  taking  another  wife  than  I  do  of 
buying  a  cow.” 

Another  said,  “Starve  them  and  beat  them* 
if  necessary,  to  bring  them  to  subjection.” 

We  can  judge  what  must  be  the  atmosphere 
where  such  creeds  are  being  made  and  carried 
out  by  those  who  learn  to  look  unmoved  upon 
sorrows  that  would  awaken  pity  in  the  heart 
of  Satan  himself. 

We  quote  from  this  book  a  few  of  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  Mormon  wives,  as  told  by  them¬ 
selves: 

“One  day  my  husband  announced  to  me 
that  he  had  determined  to  live  his  religion 
and  take  another  wife.  We  had  lived  to¬ 
gether  happily  for  15  years,  and  seven  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  born  to  us.  When  he  told  me 
of  his  intention  to  go  into  polygamy,  he  also 
said  that  be  had  been  counseled  to  marry  a 
certain  woman.  I  had  many  reasons  to  re¬ 
gard  this  woman  with  special  aversion.  A 
year  or  two  previously  she  had  been  a  ser¬ 
vant  in  my  family,  and  in  addition  to  a  very 
high  temper,  she  had  anuoyed  and  disgusted 
me  by  her  tfforis  to  attract  the  attention  of 
my  husband.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  her 
in  the  least  at  that  time,  and  made  no  objec¬ 
tion  when  I  discharged  her  for  au  unkind 
action  toward  my  little  invalid  daughter.  I 
subsequently  heard  she  had  been  selected  by 
the  church  authorities,  on  purpose  to  humble 
me,  because  I  was  suspected  of  haviDg  more 
spirit  and  independence  than  was  becoming 
a  Morman  woman.”  Her  story  does  not  end 
here,  but  we  quote  enough  for  any  one  to  real¬ 
ize  what  condition  of  mind  she  was  in.  Of 
course  he  married  thi  bad  woman. 

Another  wife  says,  “When  onr  boy  was 
about  six  months  old  the  shadow  first  began 
to  gather  around  onr  Jives.  A  neighbor  who 
had  two  wives  had  lived  quite  peaceably  for 
several  years.  One  day  the  two  wives  quar¬ 
reled,  aud  the  husband  tried  to  stop  them,  but 
received  the  most  abusive  language  from 
them.  My  husband  spoke  his  opiulon  frankly 
about  the  institution  which  produced  such  re¬ 
sults.  This  was  carried  in  loss  than  one  hour 
to  the  bishop  of  the  ward,  who  came  down 
that  same  evening  to  remonstrate  with  my 
husband  as  to  his  high  spirit  aud  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  polygamy;  and  from  that  evening 
began  persecutions  which  never  ended  until 
my  heart  was  broken. 

They  had  selected  a  girl  for  him,  whom  he 
married  at  the  Endowment  House,  and  he  did 
not  return  to  my  lonely  home  for  several  days. 
He  was  afraid  to  meet  the  Btorm  of  grief  aud 
indignation  which  he  knew  I  could  not  re 
press.  And  when  he  did  come  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  torn  him  to  pieces.  I  wanted  to 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand.  He  was  not  my 
own  husband  longer — the  life  of  my  life,  the 
soul  of  my  soul.  He  could  never  again  be  to 
me  what  he  had  been.” 

And  another  wife  who,  having  been  the 
first  choice,  and  who  loved  as  only  a  woman 
can,  lived  to  hear  her  husband  say,  who  had 
just  taken  another  wife — “Don’t  be  a  fool, 
Mary;  of  course  1  love  you,  and  always  shall, 
but  I  caunot  neglect  Emma  to  please  you.” 

And  so  the  tales  of  sorrow  continue  until 
one  is  lost  in  indignation,  and  a  sense  of  the 
helplessness  of  woman  to  lift  these  great  bur- 
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rejpondence  is  simply  “a  bias  of  human 
nature”  which  she  presents  to  us  with  her 
characteristic  fidelity  to  truth.  We  have  the 
fact.  The  cause  for  its  existence  requires 
another  study  of  human  nature. 

Let  us  first  flud  out  what  kind  of  corres¬ 
pondence  people  are  most  slow  in.  Not  in 
business  correspondence  surely:  there,  the 
prospect  of  gain  speeds  dispatch.  Not  in 
lover’s  correspondence;  there,  the  fire  of  the 
heart  prompts  six  billet  doux  a  week,  or  a 
quarrel  on  the  seventh.  Not  in  letters  between 
parents  and  children;  the  one’s  anxiety  and 
the  other’s  needs  prompt  the  speed  of  pens. 
But  we  cannot  find  an  equally  powerful  in¬ 
centive  to  prompt  the  friend  ly  correspondence. 
The  “bias”  is  most  conspicuous,  and  most 
easily  traced  to  its  source,  we  believe,  in  the 
long  delayed,  short,  and  generally  poor  letters 
of  our  friends.  Impelled  by  nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  courtesy,  letter  writing  is  a  task 
seldom  accomplished  readily  and  gracefully. 

It  may  appear  in  the  above  remarks  that 
we  considered  the  human  heart  incapable  of 
that  disinterestedness  which  renders  consider¬ 
ation  for  others  a  pleasure.  Bueh,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  We  could  mention  instances 
of  beautiful  friendships  in  which  there  was 
every  willingness  to  do,  except  letter- writing. 
We  all  remember  the  suspense  occasioned  at 
sometime  or  another,  by  the  dilatory  replies 
of  friends  whose  sincere  regard  could  not  be 
doubted.  The  question  under  consideration, 
therefore,  is  not  what  our  friendship  amounts 
to,  but  why  it  fails  us  in  so  small  a  matter  as 
letter-writing?  In  one  respect,  its  seeming  in¬ 
significance  has  contributed  to  its  neglect. 
In  importance  the  friendly  letter  scarcely 
equals  the  fashionable  call.  If  it  rains  the 
visit  is  simply  postponed.  But  if  the  mental 
horizon  is  only  cloudy — and  it  generally  is 
when  letter- writing  begins— the  letter  is  also 
postponed.  But  generally  for  a  much  longer 
period  and  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  the 
breach  of  good  manners. 

But  after  all,  the  main  root  of  our  negli¬ 
gence  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart.  And 
this  “  bias”  is  only  another  phenomenon  of  the 
conflicting  natural  and  spiritual  elements 
within  us?  We  draw  this  conclusion  from  the 
fact  already  mentioned,  that  love  letter*  are 
always  written  quickly  and  well.  Why?  Love 
is  a  passion  finding  a  natural  outlet  in  elo¬ 
quence.  Friendship  is  a  sentiment  lying  still 
in  the  deep  recess  of  our  heart  easily  ignored 
among  more  vital  claims  for  our  interest.  The 
passion  of  love  needs  restraint  because  it  is 
the  all-absorbing,  consequently  harmful,  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  nature.  The  sentiment  of  friend¬ 
ship  needs  cultivation  because  it  is  one  of  the 
spiritual  elements  which  act  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  former  in  directing  love  from  one  to 
more.  Now,  we  all  know  ourselves  prone  to 
indulge  what  needs  restraint,  and  neglect 
what  needs  cultivation.  The  writing  a  love- 
letter  is  only  indulging  the  passion  which 
needs  restraint,  and  the  neglect  to  write  a 
friendly  letter  is  neglecting  the  sentiments 
which  need  cultivation.  Hence,  the  bias  of 
human  nature  George  Eliot  noticed  in  corres¬ 
pondence  is  the  very  same  bias  which  is  prom¬ 
inent  in  every  action  of  our  life— to  do  what 
we  like  and  what  is  natural  to  the  neglect  of 
those  spiritual  forces  which  need  drawing  out 
before  they  can  influence. 

Wo  see  now  why  it  is  easier  to  write  a  love, 
business,  or  any  other  letter  which  concerns 
our  immediate  feelings  or  interest,  but  nobler 
to  write  a  friendly  letter  which  has  nothing 
in  itself  to  gratify.  It  is  only  with  the  noblest 
attributes  of  the  soul  that  we  can  carry  on  a 
friendly  comispoudence  with  credit  and 
pleasure.  WUeu  we  admire  what  is  beautiful ; 
when  we  love  what  is  good;  when  we  seek 
what  is  true ;  when  we  strive  for  moral  and 
intellectual  perfection;  when  ween  joy  solitude 
and  contemplation  as  much  as  society  aud 
more  than  gossip;  with  a  heart  full  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  solicitude,  and  charity,  with,  a  soul 
buoyed  with  enthusiasm,  then  will  our  letters 
to  friends  be  no  longer  dull  or  tardy.  For  the 
task  of  writing  will  be  a  task  no  longer  but  a 
pleasure — the  outlet  of  an  overflowing  heart. 


We  give  another  cut  and  description  of  a 
different  style  of  apron,  for  school  git  Is  can¬ 
not  have  too  many  pretty  «  prons. 

Apron  of  white  lawn,  with  pleated  frill 
of  the  same  material  four  inches  deep.  Abo^e 
the  frill  is  a  crossway  band  of  dark  blue  lawn, 
piped  with  red  and  sewed  on  with  feather- 


stitching  of  red  thread.  Half-bodice  of  lawn, 
with  pleated  frill,  and  band  of  dark  blue 
worked  to  correspond.  Shoulder-straps  aud 
pocket,  piped  with  blue  and  red,  and  worked 
in  feather-stitch.  Strings  of  lawn,  to  tie  at 
the  back. 


A  Chapter  For  Husbands  and  Wives, 


PART  i 


Mrs.  Barclay  sat  by  the  west  window  of 
her  kitcheu,  thinking.  She  had  no  knittiug  or 
sewing  in  her  lap.  For  once  the  busy  hands 
brown  and  hardened,  were  idle.  With  eyes 
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I  said;  and  then  my  thoughts  wandered  to 
the  mental  extremes  in  which  I  had  been  in¬ 
volved  during  the  past  month.  I  remembered 
the  wonderful  week  we  had  enjoyed  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  listening  to  the  wise  and  learned,  who 
gathered  there  to  give  us  the  results  of  their 
scientific  research.  The  social  intercourse, 
the  sharp  discussions,  and  the  crowd  of  earn¬ 
est,  intelligent  men  and  woman  had  been  very 
pleasant  to  me,  and  I  had  a  feeling  as  of  some¬ 
thing  wanting  in  the  atmosphere  of  ray  quiet 
home  when  returning.  But,  as  we  sat  at 
dinner  that  day,  after  all  were  satisfied,  I 
felt  myself  given  to  moralizing,  and  with  a 
queer  sense  of  relief,  I  mentally  said:  “Make 
the  best  of  what  you  have.  If  not  the  choicest 
the  market  affords,  make  it  appear  so.  ‘  Take 
the  good  when  you  lose  the  best;  and  school 
yourself  till  it  seems  as  well.1’  And  then  I 
looked  at  the  ripening  fruit,  the  fresh,  gay 
Autumn  flowers,  the  roses  that  still  linger 
with  us  with  all  their  June  fragrance,  and 
turning  to  the  dear  home  faces,  I  said:  “Al¬ 
ways  make  the  best  of  your  dried  beef,”  and 
this  was  all,  for  I  kept  the  rest  of  my  after- 
dinner  thoughts  for  the  Rural. 

During  my  absence  from  home,  I  Itarned 
many  little  items  that  will  be  given  to  the 
readers,  as  seems  suitable.  Eating  ginger- 
snaps  one  day,  I  remarked  on  their  crispness, 
as  mine  usually  became  soft.  Said  the  lady, 
“Never  put  them  in  a  place  where  you  keep 
other  cake,  but  in  a  box  by  themselves.”  I  have 
not  tried  it,  but  intend  to  do  so,  for  I  had  al¬ 
ways  blamed  the  air  or  dampness  of  some  sort 
as  the  cause. 


ternoon  sun  pours  its  hot  rays  upon  her 
through  the  window  above. 


that  saw  not,  she  was  gazing  out  across 
meadow  and  stream  to  the  long  railroad  nar¬ 
rowing  in  the  blue  distance;  gazing  and 
thinking,  a  luxury  seldom  indulged  in  at 
Barclay  farm.  She  had  been  busy,  so  busy, 
since  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  churning,  bak¬ 
ing,  ironing,  with  the  countless  items  of 
housework  keeping  pace  with  her  hurrying 
feet.  She  had  not  thought  of  stopping,  for 
the  cucumbers  were  yet  to  be  salted  down 
that  she  had  picked  before  the  sun  had  risen, 
the  sink  was  filled  with  unwashed  dishes  left 
from  the  noonday  meal,  and  the  floors  were 
yet  to  be  cleaned.  But  when  she  had  heard 
the  hoarse  scream  of  the  afternoon  mail  train 
as  it  dragged  itself  away  from  the  little  by¬ 
station,  a  mile  away,  she  went  to  the  window 
and  watched  it  narrow  itself  to  a  speck  in  the 
level  distance.  Then  she  fell  to  thinking.  Six 
years  before  she  had  come  there  to  the  big 
farm  house  a  hopeful,  happy  bride,  only  32, 
with  life,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  just  opening 
with  beauty  and  promise.  Ernest  Barclay 
was  a  good  man,  and  loved  his  sweet,  young 
wife.  With  rigid  ideas  of  labor  and  economy 
which  had  been  the  first  lesson  he  had  ever 
learned,  it  was  not  so  strange,  perhaps,  that 
as  the  years  went  on,  he  thought  other’s 
capabilities  equal  to  his  own  (that  is,  when 
he  thought  at  all,  for  he  was  too  busy  to  think 
much.)  “Annie  must  be  well; she  never  com¬ 
plained,”  be  said  to  his  sister  Martha  one 
evening,  when  he  had  called  to  see  her  about 
that,  pasture  land,  and  who  bad  casually  said, 
“she  supposed  Ann  was  all  right.”  Martha 
lived  on  an  adjoining  farm,  a  woman  who 
seldom  thought  of  anything  above  earthly 
good 8  and  their  relative  value  in  money.  She 
had  always  been  a  thorn  in  poor  Annie’s  flesh; 
she  never  could  please  her,  try  as  she  would. 
“Yes,”  she  went  on,  “I  reckon  her  health  is 
about  as  good  as  common  folks,  though  I  tell 
her  (laughing  shortly)  those  hifalutin  nctions 
of  her’n  tire  a  woman  more  than  work; 
weedin’  that  great  patch  of  flowers,  and  those 
books”— here  she  shifted  the  pan  of  apples  she 
was  paring,  and  glanced  sideways  at  Krnes^ 
to  determine  whether  it  would  do  to  go  fur¬ 
ther;  but  he  was  debating  within  himself  con¬ 
cerning  that  land  which  he  could  see  from 
win  re  he  sat,  and  did  not  seem  to  hear  her. 
“It  ain’t  as  though  her  time  was  her  own,  one 
might  say,  ahem!  seein’  as  she  never  brought 
you  nothin’.”  “Martha,  I  hive  often  told 
you  I  would  hear  no  complaints  of  my  wife,’ 
said  Ernest,  rising  angrily.  “She  is  too  good 
for  me  the  best  day  I  ever  see.”  “Oh!  well, 
let  it  go,”  said  Martha,  “and  now  if  you 
want  that  land.” — 

Be  it  known  that  Martha  was  “fore¬ 
handed,”  as  she  called  it,  owning  many  acres 
on  her  own  “hook,”  and  disposing  of  it,  too, 
according  to  her  own  best  judgement,  w  herc- 
as,  poor  Annie  had  brought  her  husband 
nothing  of  value  in  her  eyes.  Her  bright 
youth,  blossoming  with  flowers  of  hope,  her 
love  and  freedom  she  had  given  freely,  asking 
no  recompense  but  to  be  loved  and  cared  for. 
She  had  done  the  best  she  could.  She  was  not 
so  strong  as  bis  mother  and  sisters,  but  how 
bravely  bad  she  tried  to  do  the  work  they  had 
done  with  ease,  never  complaining,  though  at 
times  so  weary  she  could  not  rest  well,  and  the 
day  with  its  labors  seemed  interminable. 
Ernest  was  never  unkind,  only  thoughtless; 
sometimes  he  would  say,  “too  bad,  girlie,  to 
have  to  work  so  hard,”  and  at  the  touch  of 
old  time  tenderness,  she  felt  that  she  was 
strong  to  do,  and  would  again  strain  every 
nerve  to  her  tasks.  It  was  not  all  at  once, 
but  slowly  that  the  work  began  to  wear  on 
her.  She  had  of  late  often  put  her  hand  to 
her  side  as  if  in  pain,  and  had  often  sat  down 
a  minute  to  rest,  though  not  by  the  window 
where  Martha  could  see  her.  But  this  after¬ 
noon  she  had  not  thought  of  that ;  she  thought 
of  her  dear  old  mother  away  among  the  New 
Hampshire  hills,  white-haired  and  yearning 
for  her  only  child.  “That  was  what  seemed 
so  strange,”  she  whispered  to  herself,  “that 
she  could  ever  leave  her.”  Once  more  she  is 
a  maiden  in  that  widowed  mother’s  cottage 
home.  Beene  after  scene  rises  in  memory's 
halls,  till  dropping  her  head  on  the  window 
seat,  she  sob3  the  hard,  tight  feelings  all 
away,  whispering,  “Obi  mother,  mother, 
I  want  you  so.”  For  though  a  true  wife,  lov¬ 
ing  her  husband  devotedly  and  cheerfully,  tak¬ 
ing  upon  her  shoulders  all  a  wife’s  responsi¬ 
bilities,  her  heart,  still  a  child’s,  so  yearned 
for  the  mother  love  and  guidance.  Every 
year  she  had  intended  going  home,  but  every¬ 
thing  had  seemed  to  conspire  to  disappoint 
her.  The  wheat  crop  failed  the  first  year, 
the  next,  a  disease  got  amoug  the  cattle,  and 
she  dreaded  to  ask  Ernest  for  money  which 
she  knew  he  intended  using  to  replace  his 
stock.  Then  Marthu  told  her  she  was  a  ninny 
if  she  supposed  Ernest  had  money  to  tote  her 
back  and  forth  on  the  cars;  when  mail  trains 
run  reg’lar  she  did  not  s’pose  it  was  very  nee 
essary  to  go  way  out  there.  Was  not  her 
mother  well?"  And  so  she  bad  not  seen  that 
blessed  mother  in  all  these  years— six  years, 
can  it  be!  and  she  says  it  over  and  over  as  she 
sits  there,  her  work  forgotten,  while  the  af¬ 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 


Dear  Rural:  Are  the  farmers’  wives  al¬ 
ways  at  work  In  the  kitchen,  or  why  do  we 
see  so  few  letters  from  them  ?  I  think  good, 
readable  letters  always  welcome,  whether  in 
the  Rural  or  ut  the  private  desk.  Why  not 
devote  a  short  space  to  the  description  of 
what  we  ourselves  have  been  doing,  a9  well  as 
to  the  amount  of  wheat,  etc.,  raised  ? 

We  are  not  so  selfish  as  to  want  to  keep  all 
the  good  things  to  ourselves.  Why  not  tell 
the  friends  how  we  succeeded  w  ith  poultry, 
vegetables,  flowers,  &c.  ?  And  how  the  soap 
we  use  to  do  away  with  part  of  the  rubbing 
on  washdBy  is  made?  Surely  we  need  not 
lack  topics.  I,  for  one,  am  a  little  partial  to 
the  edibles  of  life.  And  then  this  is  the  month 
of  fairs!  Why  not  describe  the  articles  we 
tee  there  that  seem  worthy  of  our  attention  I 
Tell  us  what  carried  the  blue  ribbons  that 
come  from  the  farm  as  well  as  the  city.  I 
think  it  would  interest  a  few,  at  least,  to  read 
of  the  beautiful  things  shown  at  most  of  the 
agricultural  fairs. 

Now  do  not  all  speak  at  once,  or  we  shall 
not  all  be  heard. 

Next  week  is  the  week  of  our  fair,  and  I 
shall  appoint  myself  a  “  committee  of  one”  to 
look  for  interesting  articles.  Yours,  Clyde. 

[We  welcome  you  to  our  columns,  and  hope 
that  now  the  ball  is  started  it  will  keep  roll¬ 
ing,  bringing  us  something  of  interest  from 
hundreds  of  homes  where  the  Rural  is  loved. 
Let  us  have  glimpses  into  your  home  life — 
how  you  adorn  your  rooms;  bring  up  your 
children;  what  you  do  to  make  home  cheerful 
for  your  tired  husbands  when  they  get  there 
a1;  night.  Tell  us,  friends,  about  yourselves, 
so  that  we  may  grow  into  mutual  ad¬ 
miration  society.— Eds] 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Trofessor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  ltorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Hum  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  1(2  Reade  St.,  N. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY 


APPLE  PRESERVES. 

Allow  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Select  good  flavored 
fruit.  Make  a  sirup  of  the  sugar  and  boil  in 
it  a  piece  of  root  ginger  (bruised  and  tied  in  a 
bag)  until  the  strength  is  well  extracted.  Add 
a  little  lemon  juice  skim  off  the  scum  and  boil 
in  the  sirup  a  few  apples  at  a  time  until  the 
pieces  look  transparent.  As  you  take  the 
pieces  out,  put  into  bottles.  When  all  are 
cooked,  boil  down  the  sirup  and  pour  over. 

Mrs.  E.  C. 


ftTFor  several  years  wo  huvn  famished  the 
'Dairymen  of  Amere  n  with  k n  excellent  arti¬ 
ficial  color  Tor  butter;  so  merit  ortous  that  it  met 
jwlth  great  so  or  ess  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International 
.Dairy  Fame 

I  fir  But  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re¬ 
search  wu  have  improved  in  several  points,  and 
|  now  offer  this  new  color  ns  the  brft  In  the  world. 


Twenty-two  acres  have  been  planted  in 
corn  and  seven  acres  in  cotton  by  Miss  Krea- 
mer,  of  Helena,  Ark.,  she  having  done  the 
plowing  herself  and  attended  to  the  crop  so 
far  without  help,  aud  expects  to  harvest  a 
bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  40  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  same  amount  of  land. 

Miss  F.  E.  Coleman  of  New  York,  succeeded 
in  sliding  down  Mount  Washington  Railroad 
on  a  board  the  other  day,  making  the  three 
miles  in  thirteen  minutes,  attended  by  two  old 
soldiers — a  novel  as  well  as  a  dungerous  ex¬ 
periment,  and  one  which  the  envious  critics 
say  could  only  have  been  made  after  long 
practice  ou  (he  Vassar  College  balustrades. 


It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 
Strongest,  Brightest  and 


Cheapest  Color  Made 


tyAnd,  wii  ilo  prepared  in  oil,  1«  so  compound 
ed  1  hat  it  is  Impossible  for  It  to  become  r.uicid. 

I  tlTBEWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  ail 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  arc  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  spoil  tho  butter. 

I  nf-If  you  cannot  get.  the  "improved''  write  us 
to  know  where  nod  liow  to  get  it  without  earn 
I  expense.  (3®) 

WELLS  BICIUBD80S  A  CO.,  Iltirllnston,  Vt. 


RAISIN  PUFFS. 

Two  eggs;  scant  one-half  cup  of  butter; 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar;  two  cups  of  flour;  one  cup  of 
raisins,  chopped  fine  ;  one  cup  of  milk.  Bteam 
one-half  hour  In  small  cups.  Eat  with  liquid 
sauce  made  of  melted  butter,  sugar  aud  flour 
cooked.  Add  vinegar  if  desired. 

FRENCH  FICKLE— AN 

i,|» - r  /.'A  APPETIZER. 

One  peck  green  tc- 
matoes;  six  onions;  six 
green  peppers  (cl  opped 
I,  Sue)  one  teacupful  of 

■  M  salt.  Let  stand  over 

night.  In  the  moi  ning 
V  drain  tbe  brine  off, 

tben  a<ld  two  quarts 
of  water  and  oue  of 
hf, l- vinegar,  boil  10  min- 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 


SKIN  CURE 


h  Is  Warranted  to  Cure  w 

2  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  w 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  § 
g  ALL  ROUGH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS, 
w  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP,  ►* 
ri  SCROFULA  ULCERS,  PIMPLES  and  g 
”  TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  all  parta of  the  < 
body.  It  makes  the  skin  wliito,  soft  and  smooth] 
removes  t»u  and  freckles,  and  Is  tho  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  TEE  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  up.  two 
’jetties  in  one  package,  consisting  of  Doth  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  class  dnurirista  have  it.  Price  81.  per  package. 


I  UniCQ  WE  GIVE  vitWoV: 

1  ftn  I  b  Jl  ■  !«ugc*t  and  bejt  *tnry  nuiwr.  t>  Months 

k ■  V V  on  Mill,  nnd  n  Benutiim  GOLDEN 
WORK  BOX.  containing  100  B«m  Nvcdtoi;  Bod¬ 

kins;  3  long  Darners,  2  short  and  li  extra  tin**  Darnera:  ‘  Wool* 

2  Yarn,  1  Worsted,  1  Motto,  2  Carpet  unci  d  Button  Needles; 

1  Safer v  Pin;  1  Gol<jt*PUo‘d  Chmiixp  Stud;  1  Klv^unt  Silver- 
Plated  ’Thimble;  1  Beautiful  Gold -Plated  Lane  Pin. and  >  pair 
Elegant  Like  George  Diamond  Kuiring*.  for  50  Slumps 

taken.  Tin*  ofli-i  I*  made  to  introduce  nor  »»:» i»*  r  in  m*w 

homes,  Wc  guarantee  the  nrvmluttiN  :*hai»*  cannot  ha  bought 
at  any  store  tor  than  ‘^tUrtution  guaranteed,  or 

money  reminded.  Onlvf  now.  aud  neeure  a  Big  Bargain- 


Domestic  Cconanuj 


Mrs.  John  E.  Sweet. 


CONDUCTED  HI  EMILY  MAPLE 


POTATO  PUDDING. 

Boil  six  mealy  potatoes  aud  mash  fine. 
Stir  half  a  pound  of  white  sugar  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream,  add  the 
beaten  yelks  of  five,  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  the  mashed  potato,  a  pint  of  good  rich 
milk,  a  little  salt  and  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Beat  tbe  reserved  whites  stiff,  add 
a  spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  put  over  the 
top  and  return  to  the  oven  to  brown. 

Mrs.  Kate  Brady. 


FEAST  AND  FAMINE. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK, 


No  meat  in  the  house  and  the  butcher  does 
not  come  till  to-morrow !  Hens  have  “struck 
won’t  lay,  and  we  have  no  fish  or  canned 
meats.  Wbat  shall  be  done!  The  amateur 
cook  brandished  a  knife  with  a  threatening 
air,  and  we  answered  meekly,  “Welsh  rab¬ 
bit.”  “It  makes  such  a  poor  dinner,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  and  then  I  suggested  the  dried  beef 
that  was  almost  forgotten  during  our  season 
of  plenty.  So  the  neglected  beef  bam  was 
brought  from  the  smoke-house,  aud  wheu  un¬ 
wrapped  from  its  mummy-like  condition  it 
was  found  to  be  eared  to  perfection.  I  told 
her  to  sharpen  the  knife,  and  then  shaved  the 
beef  into  the  thinnest  of  slices,  put  them  on 
the  fire  in  a  pan,  with  enough  boiling  water 
to  cover  them.  After  a  boiling  of  three  or 
four  minutes,  the  water  was  drained  off  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  with  a  little  pepper, 
was  put  into  the  pan.  I  then  directed  that 
four  eggs  be  well  beaten,  and  a  spoonful  of 
milk  mixed  with  them.  This  was  poured  into 
the  pan  of  meat  while  hot,  quickly  stirred 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  served  in  a  covered 
dish.  We  had  potatoes  and  cauliflower  for 
dinner,  and  there  was  only  one  fault  to  the 
meat — everyone  declared  they  could  eat  twice 
as  much.  “So  it  was  not  a  famine,  after  all,” 


BUCKWHEAT  SHORT-CAKE. 

A  pint  of  sour  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
and  a  little  salt.  Stir  in  enough  buckwheat 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter  and  bake  in  thin 
sheets.  A  spoonful  of  butter  may  be  rubbed 
through  the  flour.  By  many  this  is  liked 
better  than  pancakes.  Nice  eaten  with  honey 
or  molasses.  C.  c. 


FOR  TOOTHACHE. 

Put  a  piece  of  butter  on  some  cotton  and 
apply  it.  This  is  a  sure  cure  for  me. 

Mrs.  L.  H  Niles. 


Horslbrd’i*  Acid  l*liot*pkate 
Makes  a  cooling  drink.  Into  a  tumbler  of 
ice  water  put  a  teaspoonful  of  Acid  Phos¬ 
phate;  add  sugar  to  drink. — Ailv, 


a  week  in  yoar  own  town.  Terms  and  89  outfit 
free.  Address  Hallett  ft  Oo..  Portland.  Maine. 


per  day  at  home.  Sauries  worth  85  tree 
Address  Stinson  A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
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HUME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Sept.  23,  18S2. 

The  past  week  has  been  convention  week  in 
earnest.  At  Saratoga  the  following  State 
officers  were  nominated  by  the  Republican-: 

For  Governor— Charles.  J.  Folger,  of 
Ontario. 

For  Lieutenant  Governor — B.  Platt  Car¬ 
penter,  of  Dutchess. 

For  Ch  ief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals— 
Charles  Andrews,  of  Onondaga. 

For  Congressman  at  Large — A,  Barton 
Hepburn,  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Judge  Folger  is  at  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  President  Arthur's  cabinet.  He 
is  64  years  old.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  State  Senator.  Hon.  Chas.  Andrews  is 
renominated  for  the  office  to  which  be  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Cornell  on  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Judge  Folger  to  take  a  place  in  the 
cabinet,  Mr.  Hepburn  has  been  Member  of 
Assembly  and  at  present  is  Superintendent 
of  Banks. 

At  Syracuse  the  Democrats  nominated  the 
following  ticket,  on  the  22od.  For  Governor, 
Grover  Cleveland,  of  Buffalo;  for  Lieutenant 
Governor— Davi i  B.  Hill,  of  Elmira;  for 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  William 
C.  Ruger,  of  Syracuse;  for  Congressman-at- 
large,  Henry  W.  Slocum,  of  Brooklyn.  Toe 
nominee  for  Governor  is  now  Mayor  of  Buffa¬ 
lo  and  has  held  several  offices  of  trust  hereto¬ 
fore.  He  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  45 
years  old.  Mr.  Hiil  is  now  Mayor  of  Elmira 
N.  Y. 

The  Connecticut  Republicans  in  convention 
at  New  Haven  on  the  20th,  nominated  Gen. 
W.  H.  Bulbeley  for  Governor;  John  D.  Can- 
dee  for  Lieut  Governor;  S.  T.  Stanton  for 
Secretary  of  State.  At  Worcester,  Mass., 
the  Republican  State  Convention  nominated 
Robert  R.  Bishop  for  Governor;  Oliver  Ames 
for  Lieut.  Governor;  Hon.  H.  B.  Pierce  for 
Secretary  of  State;  E.  J.  8berman  for  Attar 
ney  General.  Tbe  Republicans  of  Nebraska 
nominated  T,  W.  Dawes  for  Governor,  A.  W. 
Agee  for  Lieut.  Governor,  and  E.  P.  Roggen 
for  Secretary  of  State.  The  Colorado  Demo¬ 
crats  ask  votes  for  J.  B.  Grant  for  Governor 
and  John  R.  Prowers  for  Lieut.  Governor. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  tbe  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
new  of  Rochester,  was  nominated  on  the  20th 
by  the  Prohibitionists  for  Governor  of  this 
State. 

The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  have  held 
their  convention  and  nominated  Benjamin  F 
Butler  for  Governor.  A  reform  platform  was 
adopted. 

The  liquor  men  of  Illinois,  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  prohibition  in  Kansas  and  Iowa, 
have  recently  held  a  State  Convention  at 
Rock  Island  to  concert  measures  for  a  defence 
of  their  interest. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  took  place  at  Albany  on  the 
19th.  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  de¬ 
livered  the  opening  address. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
has  a  freshmen  class  numbering  50.  Over 
$60,000  have  been  added  to  the  endowment 
funds  since  Dr.  Gates’  appointment  as  pre¬ 
dent  last  Spring. 

An  accident  occurred  on  the  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  at  86th  6lreet,  this  city,  on  tbe  221  Two 
persona  were  killed  and  over  20  others  in¬ 
jured. 

There  were  119  students  graduated  from  the 
academic  department  of  Yale  College  last 
June  and  the  eutering  class  this  Fall  is  195  in 
that  part  of  tbe  college,  iu  spite  of  wbat  are 
sa id  to  be  the  most  severe  examinations  ever 
given. 

The  World  newfpaper  is  “showing  up”  tbe 
inner  workings  of  the  great  Brooklyn  Bridge 
ring.  It  finds  that  there  has  been  any  amount 
of  *  ‘grabbing”  done.  Somebody  will  have  to 
answer  its  charges. 

Now  that  Sec’y  Folger  has  another  office 
in  view  he  will  resign  his  place  in  the  cabin 
et  soon,  and  it  is  thought  that  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury ,  John  C.  New,  will  be 
his  successor.  Congressman  Richard  Crow¬ 
ley  of  this  State  is  also  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  position.  ’Cause  why  ?  Miss 
Maude  Crowley,  tbe  daughter  cf  Richard 
Crowl  :y,  of  this  State,  is  engaged  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  Chester  A.  Arthur,  jr.  See  ? 


It  Has  Done  Wonderful  Tilings  for  Her. 

So  writes  a  daughter  of  the  effect  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  on  her  mother,  a  lady  in  her 
sixty-ninth  year,  about  whose  case,  when 
submittei  to  us  for  first  treatment  had  been 
used  up,  this  report  was  made:  You  perhaps 
remember  that  whea  you  gave  her  (my 
mother)  your  advice,  you  said  that  you  did 
not  think  her  case  as  hopeful  as  a  majority  of 
your  patients,  bo  that  you  cannot  always  tell 
m  advance.  It  has  done  iconderful  things 


or  her ,  and  I  would  have  been  elad  if  you 
ould  have  witnpfssed  them.  At  the,  time  she 
ommenred  taking  the  Oxygen,  she  did  not 
hink  she  could  live  t try  long.  She  was 
feeble,  very  much  depresied  In  spirits,  a  vic¬ 
tim  <  f  extreme  nervous  prostration,  with  no 
special  sign  of  disease,  beside,  Life  teas  al¬ 
most  a  burden  to  her,  so  dark  and  dreary 
looked  tbe  whole  world.  To-day  she  is  cheer¬ 
ful,  with  more  strength  aod  seeming  vitality 
than  most,  persons  of  her  nee— sixty-nine.  Af¬ 
ter  a  busy  forenoon,  she  has  gone  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  make  calls"  Our  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxvgen,  containing  large  reports 
of  capes  and  full  information,  sent  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palkn,  1109  and  1111 
Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Rray,  formerly  of  Montreal, 
has  organized  in  London  a  colonization  society 

for  the  Northwestern  territories . . 

The  Illinois  Condensing  Company,  of  Elgin, 
has  closed  contracts  with  the  dairymen  for 
milk  for  six  months  after  Novembar  1,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Fifteen  cents  Tor  four  mouths,  14c.  for 
one  month,  and  11  cents  per  gallon  for  the  re¬ 
maining  month.  Tbe  condensers’  figures  have 
much  to  do  with  regulating  the  price  of  the 

acteal  thereabouts  . . 

The  phylloxera  is  at  work  in  Italian  vine¬ 
yards  as  well  as  in  France.  In  the  nursery 
ground  at  Monte  Christo,  whi  re  150,000  Amer¬ 
ican  vines  had  been  planted,  there  wasan  in 
vasion  by  this  pest,  and  the  plants  were  a 
once  destroyed  and  the  ground  soaked  with 
sulphate  of  carbon.  This  treatment,  applied 
to  all  the  vineyards,  has  driven  the  phyllox¬ 
era  from  the  Island  of  Monte  Christo . 

Sales  of  creamery  butter  to  be  delivered  in 
October,  November  or  December,  as  in  re  _ 
spect  to  grain,  pork,  lard,  cotton,  etc.,  are 
corning  into  practice  in  Chicago  and  New 

York . 

Capt.  ‘  Oklahoma”  Payne  has  been  taken 
to  jail  at  Fort  Smilh,  Ark.,  to  await  trial  in 
the  Federal  court  for  trespassing  again  on  the 

Indian  Territory . . . 

A  telegram  from  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  on 
last  Wednesday,  Sept.  20.  says  “A  sharp  frost 
prevailed  throughout  this  State  last  night. 
Half  of  the  corn  is  in  shock,  and  most  of  the 
residue  is  beyond  the  reach  of  harm.  Vines 
were  cut  down,  but  the  loss  from  this  source 

is  not  serious” . 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  has  decided 
that  a  county  agricultural  society  may  offer 
premiums  for  the  winner  of  a  horse-race  to 
be  held  on  the  grounds  during  tbe  contin¬ 
uance  of  its  annual  fair.  An  agreement 
of  an  agricultural  society  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  a*  a  premium  to  the  horse  winning  a  race 
held  at  its  annual  fair  is  not  against  public 
policy;  and  an  action  may  be  maintained 
for  such  premium  by  one  becoming  entitled 
thereto  at  such  race.  Offering  a  premium  is 

not  a  bet  or  a  wager . 

A  Cactus  Hedge  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  Texas  to  promote  the  planting  of  this 

material  for  hedging . . 

Irish  laborers  on  farms  in  England  are  being 
frequently  mobbed  by  Englishmen. .......... 

A  dispatch  from  Berlin  gives  the  following 
official  harvest  returns:  In  Germany,  though 
damaged  in  a  few  districts,  the  grain  crops  as 
a  whole  are  fully  up  to  .the  average.  In  Rus¬ 
sia  the  crops  in  the  central  and  southern  prov¬ 
inces,  which  suffered  greatly  from  rains,  in¬ 
sects  and  blight,  are  considerably  under  the 
average.  Iu  Finland,  Couriand.  Livonia, 
Rostoff  and  the  valley  of  tbe  River  Don,  a 
good  medium  harvest  has  been  secured. 
Turoughout  Hungary  the  yield  is  good,  espe¬ 
cially  iu  Southern  Hungary,  where  the  wheat, 
ryeandmaizs  crops  are  excellent.  In  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey  they  are  superior  to  any  since 
1872.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  they  are  a  fair 
average.  The  rains  ruined  two-thirds  of  the 
harvest  in  Bohemia.  Tbe  potato  crop  of  Ga- 
tricia  and  Bohemia  has  been  destroy ed,aad  the 
beet  roots  have  suffered  severely. ............ 

The  price  of  wheat  has  dropped  from  $1.20 
to  $1.15  at  Buda  aud  Pesth,  Hungary,  and  thi 
export  movement  drags  on  reports  of  abund¬ 
ant  crops  in  the  United  States.  The  potato 
orop  of  Switzerland  is  a  failure,  and  Minister 
Creamer  urges  that  America  compete  with 

Hungary  to  supply  the  deficit . 

The  managers  haveinvited  President  Arthur 
and  Commissioner  L>rlng  to  be  present  at  tbe 
Arkansas  State  Fair,  which  will  open  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock,  Oct.  16.  The  Cotton  Planters’  As¬ 
sociation,  which  represents  15  States,  will 

meet  in  Little  Rock  at  the  same  time . 

The  prairie  between  the  Platte  and  Repub¬ 
lican  Rivers  io  Western  Nebraska  was  on  fire 
last  Tnursday,  and  two  men  had  been  fatally 
burned.  Large  cattle  ranches  were  In  dan¬ 
ger,  aud  Indianola  was  saved  only  by  hard 

fighting . . . 

The  merchants  of  Louisiana  are  jubilant 
over  the  prospects  for  the  cotton  crop.  The 
weather  is  favorable  for  picking,  and  the 

quality  is  improving. . . . . . 

The  agricultural  returns  of  Great  Britain 
show  that  in  June  last  there  was  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  of  land  in  wheat,  and  a  dim¬ 
inution  in  the  acreage  of  barley  and  oats. 
There  was  a  large  Increase  in  the  number  of 


pigs,  and  a  small  decrease  in  cattle  and  sheep, 
as  shown  by  the  following  comparison: 


Acres.  18*1  l»8t* 

Wh>  at . S.0i'8,915  2,804  909 

Bi-ley . 2,255, 139  2.442,334 

Oats .  2  833.815  2,901,275 

Potatoes .  511.0*4  579,331 

Hops .  65.678  6-1918 

rattle,  number . 5,907.591  5,111,612 

Sheep  number . 24,S'8,77S  24,5*1.053 

Pigs,  number . . .  2  510,37  1  2,048,090 


A  tropic  wave  visited  Eastern  Kansas  and 
Western  Missouri  on  the  12th  inst. — a  sort  of 
simoom  or  sirocco,  not  unknown  to  the  old 
residents  of  (hat  region.  At  Leavenworth, 
the  air  was  as  hot  as  if  just  off  a  cooking 
stove,  and  leaves  curled  and  dried  up  beneath 
the  scorching  breath.  Work  was  practically 
suspended,  but  no  prostrations  are  reported 
except  that  bird<  perished  with  the  heat . 

A  telegram  from  Lexington,  Ky„  says 
that  there  was  a  slight  frost  there  on  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  nights,  Sept.  21-22  which 
will  damage  the  tobacco  crop.. . 

♦All  ladies  who  may  be  troublf  d  wUh  nerv¬ 
ous  prostration ;  who  have  a  sense  of  weari¬ 
ness  and  a  feeling  of  lassitude;  who  are  lan¬ 
guid  in  the  morning;  in  whom  the  appetite 
for  food  is  capricious  and  sleep  at  proper  hours 
uncertain,  should  have  recourse  to  Mrs.  Pink- 
ham’s  Vegetable  Compound. — Adv. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  keeps  the  hair  fresh 
and  bright.  It  not  only  restores  the  color, 
but  imparts  gloss  and  luxuriance  to  faded 
and  gray  hair. — Adv. 

Ladies  admire  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  for  tbe 
rich  lustre  it  gives  tbe  hair.  It  restores  color 
and  promotes  growth. — Adv. 

- - 

B3^”Don't  wear  dingy  or  faded  things  when 
the  ten  cent  Diamond  Dye  will  make  them 
good  as  new.  They  are  perfect  — Adv. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  per  box. — Adv. 


“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  cut  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bedbugs,  ants,  vermin,  chip-, 
munks.  15c. — Adv. 


T  lie  People’s  World-wide  Verdict. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine  has  been  sold  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  tbe  public  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  verdict  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  Hair  Dressing  hi  the  world. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  inva¬ 
riably  acknowledged  the  purest  and  best. — 
Adv. 


©w  iilathfls. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Up  to  Saturday,  Sept.  23. 

Chicago.— Wheat  regular,  $1.02}£,  Sep 
tember;  94  ’^c.  October,  93)£@93%c.,  Novem¬ 
ber;  93c.  all  the  year;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring, 
$1.02,  cash;  the  rest  the  same  as  regular;  No. 
2  Red  Winter,  $1,023^,  cash  and  September. 
Corn  active  at  64>£e.,  cash;  64%®&48£c  , 
September;  63%c.,  October;  6l%c,  November; 
54c.,  all  the  year;  January;  hl^c., 

May.  Oats  dull  at  3 1  >£<2.,  cash;  3t%c.,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October;  3U^c.,  November;  3 IJ^c, 
all  the  year.  Hogs  — Market  Arm,  common 
to  goodmixed,  $7.4(l@8.35;  heavy.  $8.35@9. 15; 
light  $7,45@8.45;  skips,  $5.15®7.  L5.  Cattle 
trade  badly  demoralized,  and  10®20c  lower 
than  yesterday;  shipping  grades,  &5®50c. 
lower  than  on  Monday  last;  exports,  $6.70® 
7.20;  good  to  choice  shipping,  $5  40@fi.40;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  $-(@5  25;  mixed  butchers’  firm 
and  fairly  active,  common  to  fair,  $2  40@8  60; 
good  to  choice,  $3.7G@4  20;  stackers  and 
feeders,  $3. 15® 4.30;  range  10@15c.  lower; 
Texas  cows  $3  @3  60;  Americans  and  half- 
breeds,  $4.®5.20.  Sheep  general  demand  fair 
and  market  firm;  inferior  to  fair,  $3.10@3.60; 
medium  to  good,  $3. 75® 4. 30;  choice  to  extra, 
H40@-4.90. 

Cincinnati.— Wheat  quiet;  No.  2  Red  Win¬ 
ter,  98>^c.  spot;  9S>£c.  bid.  September;  98>£c. 
bid.  October ;  99%o.  bid  November ;  903-^c,  bid 
all  the  year.  Corn  active,  but  lower,  at06#o. 
@06%c.  spot;  64#c.  bid.  September;  64c., 
October;  54>£c@55)£  November;  5 1 @5 1  % 
all  the  year.  Oats  easier  at  3Sc@3S>4C.  spot; 
36e.  bid.  September;  32c.  bid.  October ;  S2|^c. 
bid.  November;  33c.  all  the  year.  Rye 
strong  at  64c.  Hogs  quiet;  common  and 
light,  #0@8;  packing  and  butchers’  $7  75® 
$8.75,  Butter. — The  average  quality  of  dairy 
butter  has  not  improved  much  and  really  fine 
stock  is  scarce.  Fancy  creamery  sells  at  84@ 
35c.  prime  do.  at  30® 33c.,  fancy  dairy  at  27® 
28c.  prime  so  choice  Western  Reserve  at  25@ 
27c.  medium  do.  20@23c.  good  to  choice  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  at  20@25e,  and  common  at  16@18c. 
per  lb.  Cheese.  There  is  a  scarcity  r,t  fine 
Ohio  factory,  and  the  market  is  strong,  but 
half- skim  and  lower  grades  are  dull.  Choice 
Ohio  factory  sells  at  10>£@llc.  Northwest¬ 
ern  at  8®9c.  New  Yorkf  nil  cream  Cheddar, 


atl9)^@l3c.  per  lb.  Hops. — The  demand  1 
active 4,nd  pri*3i  ars  higher;  prime  to  choice 
old  Eistern  are  held  at  52@55c.  and  new  at 
®2@65c.  per  lb. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday.  Sopt.  23,  1882. 

Bkans  and  revs. — Opu  atlo-s  run  Ugh*;  aud  msinly 
In  a  J  -bMnif  sort  of  way.  Holders  ore  dissatisfied 
whh  thecondlt'on  of  husl-ms-*. 

Brans,  marrow  13*1  prime  *2.V>@?.60:  do  fair  to 
good.  *22Vj&2 to  do.  medium  18*1.  choice,  8!  30*2.35: 
do.  fair  to  good,  82  20 '*2  25:  do  pea.  1881.  choice,  82  95 
8(>1,  do.  fair  to  gon-1.  82  50M  75;  do.  white  kidney, 
18*1.  choice.  8 1.1X1  'fi3  Ifi;  do  il  >  fair  to  good,  $>.50 
@2  81  do.  red  kidney.  1881.  choice.  82  7>®2  85;  do. 
do.,  fair  to  good.  $2ui®2  U0:  do  turtle  soun,  82  00;* 
2  25;  do.  foreign  mediums,  81.60®17l;  do  do.  ordi¬ 
nary.  $'  25®1.50:  do.,  Cal'fornla  lima.  ALdi;  Peas, 
green,  1381,  prlm°,  $t  40441.45  do.  do,  poor  to  good, 
81  25®1.35;  do.  Southern,  b.  e.  ¥  two-bush,  bag,  nom- 
nai. 

BRKAnsTDirps  and  PROVISION*  —There  was  a  fair  ex¬ 
port  demand  for  e-wh  wheat  at  close  of  week  on  old 
conirsct-1:  gece'nl  m  irket  un«ct.tlcd.  Corn  a.-tiv-*: 
good  lmslnmKon  speeuinttve account  Oats  closed 
firm.  Flour  market  quiet.  It'  e  II  -ur  dull  and  heavy. 
Pork  and  meats  firm,  with  moderate  -upply. 

Prices  for  Flour,  M.itil  uno  K**oi—  no.  v,  $2  SO®3.75*’ 
latfr  extreme:  superfine,  83  2>i®i  IS  latfe  extreme; 
comm  n  to  fair  extra  Suite.  |,|  10 - 4.Sns  g  od  to  f  mey 
do  ,  $4,55(87;  Common  to  good  extra  Wr»t* rn, 

#4  l’<S5;  good  to  '-holer,  $5  054>8  7,’;  common  to  good 
extra  round  hoop  Ohio;  84  'JOe.Vi  t  ;  g  u-d  t  choice  do., 
8M >*«;«;  ip;  common  extra  Minnesota.  $t  If)* A  15,  clear, 
$5  0057.110  rve  mlt'tir-.  $5  Sk>6?3:  baker-*'  extra, 
86 151517.5' straight.  a"  r.O  patent.  87  50(38 .75.  St. 
Louis  common  t*>  fair  extra,  $1  2.V5-4  90:  good  to  very 
choice  family  $.5 00-8,141;  patent.  Winter  «  h“at  extra, 
$6  50*9.111';  Cl'y  ml  I  extra  for  West  Indie*,  $r,  25-55.45; 
South  America.  $'  ?0®V *5  patent.  $675*8.  South  rn 
—common  to  goodextm  84.7'®5.40;  good  to  *  Ivdce, 
do..  $5. 15187  25;  c« port.  85  73®6 !(J,  Rve  Hour— Super- 
line.  83.»tji3  ‘.5).  and  small  pvcels  oholo**.  81  Coen 
meal—  Western,  $l.'Ai(®4.iO  and  Brand*- wine.  *4  50, 
Feed — 40  it- ,  96095c. ;  'Kill.,  81  lOitl.Ul  Ho  u* .  «1  1-5581.20: 
100  Th,  $i.4o.®i.50,  sharjtA,  $1.53(21.60;  rye  feed,  $1.33® 
1.40. 

Prices  for  grain.— Whkat  Ungraded  Wlnfr  red, 
8~C(K$t.  1)9)4;  steamer  No.  ;t  red  H.lfa 341410  No  .1  red,$  05 
<3)1  06;  steamer  No  2  red,  *1  03*|j ,» l  .06:  Nn.2  red,  *>/'7-V 
691.06  for  c  -rtlfUtates,  $'  118%  j  I  1  (U  d-  llvered.  old  No, 
2  red. $1.10  delivered  mixed  Winter.  $  .(r.w;  ungraded 
white,  ROr.M*! .14: steamer  No"  white  si  04«l.0-*:  \’o. 

2  White.  $I.09W'*I.10  steamer  No  1  wtdte.Sl  t-9@l  C9V4; 
No  1  white  $i.l3(iiii  13M:  No  4  red  Septemiter,  8I.07W 
<*1  0*14' October.  8I  0SM)  si  Novemoer,  $1  0-ap* 
110M  |i*,c'eiliber.8'.llticJ1  1  W  sober  tae  year.  $1  i'7§4 
@1  1*5.  RYE  -710780.  for  West.  I  ll  Canada  and  Slate, 
car  lo’s  nn  l  boat-lo  i  s-  scat-  roj-  first  half  October 
held  7SC  HaRLKV  MALT-Slate  t  <-o  rowed  .,,a  t-.  *1  10. 
CORN— Ubgraded  Western  mixed.  7'  (*77o;  do  ivhlto, 
7-tc;  No  J  In  elevator  and  d-dlve-ed.  76®? To;  No.  3, 
73,!.  No.  2  mixed,  S-Ptember,  ?(W77-  ;  October.  71 V;® 
75V.C;  November  7* Mt'tli'’:  Ijec-ni'  cr  Illii^TiliTVSO. 
Oats-No.  3,  3*®3',  tye  :  No  2.  Rlko 3'Jt^C  for  n»-\v.  -Idtu  -6 
tOlftC  for  old  No.  1,  quoted  !-)Hl<c;  No  3  white. 

42c  fo*  n°w,  -13V6c  for  **ld:  No.  2  ni-rMHUJe,  No  I  quoted 
23c:  mixed  v' e8te-n,81@42c;  white  do  4  iZ<o (V2e;  mixed 
State.  *l5c;  while,  do,  5U:*Me:  No  2  mixed  September, 
39@899fe. 

▼I8IRUS  80PP1.Y  OK  DRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Fept.  16.  Sept.  17. 


1882.  1881. 

bush.  bush. 

Wheat . . .  13  ‘"6  830  70.146.478 

Corn .  6,705,689  24  4-3  970 

Oats .  6, 151.097  6,720.368 

Barley .  195,05-1  522  721 

Rye .  73  >.136  727.S84 


Prices  of  Provisions— Porte— New  mess,  spot,  $',’1  25 
021.3U;  small  lot*  e<tra  prime  §19  75:  n»  v  mess,  Sep¬ 
tember,  *21  60;  Octooer.$.'l  4  toil. 60,  N-  ventb  r, 

$21 -10(3i21.60  Bref— Ext  ra  ui*  ss,  *r<  city  extra  India 
mess.  In  tex  ,  $3>8u 32  6 1  ll-  cf  hams,  quoted  $l?-<i 
18.5 J  Cat  me  >ts— p'ekicd  shi)ilIder».l"®IOMc;  pickled 
hams,  I4>(jIG4c.;  00  bellies,  qu-  teil  6c.;  shoul¬ 
ders.  Ilftaillyc  s 'poked  hums.  15->{w'.6b,i;  liicon  — 
Loti  ml  ar  here,  14J<tc:  at  West,  do  1375  short  Clear, 
14.40c  Dressed  ho<s.  llWHaiiniiC.  Lard— Prime  steam 
ftp* it,  12  62>pitl2  TOC  ;  Choice,  12  V  i.*i;  M  Hi.  October.12.45® 
l'.57$£  \;  ‘Ity  rteu'Ti.  l'l  ifM.f  1 of  reflat'd,  Coutin- 
nent.  private  terms,  quoted  >'$.•  5o. 

Buttkb  —But*<;r  must  lie  pcrfertlnn  of  quality  to 
command  outside  figures  T  e  picking*  of  Western 
Imltu  Ion  ores rnery,  dal'y  pacseil  and  ladle  (early 
and  lute)  secure  some  »nl*t  from  the  home  trade,  anj 
in  this  way  common 4  former  rates 

Creamery  fancy.  Sic;  choice.  v:9®30c;  fair  to  good, 
24  i28c:  0  dinar*  .  S>‘a23c  tlo  June  i-holi'y,  20@'2i;  do, 
Juue,  fair  to  good,  2M925;  State  halt  firkin  tubs  and 
p  ills  fancy,  JMiflkr,  <1o.  choice  2tz»27c:  do  good,  22® 
250;  do.  fair,  JWJIC;  State  llr«Iu*  da'ry  rntl  e,  27® 
28e;  ilo.  flue,  2!®28C’.  do.  fair  to  go  il  21626c,  Sate 
Welsh  tubs  choice.  ZV427C;  w  -Ish  tubs,  good  to  prime, 
246924c  Htnte  Welsh  Ui  1*8  Wt  to  good  IB®20o;  West¬ 
ern  linttutiou  cre4im*-rv.  8ur%25c;  do.  dairy  choice, 
2llrt-.22c;  do  go-.!  to  prime.  186919c:  do  ordinary  to 
lair,  16®i7c;  Western  factory.  June,  choice,  17@I8<3; 
do.  fair  to  g"oi1,  16®  1  ic;  do  choice  curr  nt  make.  16® 
161^'V  dp.  fAir  [o  ^ooii  do.,  15®!5R,e;  do.  ordinary 
14i<ii4V<o. 

CHKkSk —^trlctlv  fancy  *fock  without  »n  spnn'ent 
blemish  and  of  lute  August  or  esrly  S  ptcniher  muke 
W  nhl-ommaod  IIJ^c  ti>  meet  special  wuuis.  ai.d  ns 
one  or  two  Mich  Rds  were  found  th*.  above  rate  1  as 
been  made.  Altogether,  cur  ehecso  market  at  the 
moment  is  in  one  of  the  tnus' dl'iigreosble  and  per¬ 
plexing  situations  shown  tor  many  a  day. 

State  fujto-y.  fancy  whpe.  'ik(j;  do  fancy  eo 
ored.  1U^®1U4o:  choice.  l"J$  M!c.  do.  line.  0 1^® 
inVAc;  do  medium  y'V'tlOi".  do  nooe  to  fair,  7®hoj 
Ohio  Cheddar,  rood  to  fine.  0  K^c  do.  flats  choice, 
10(81'  9$e:  ilo.  flue.  SWofO^C:  <10.  fair  to  good.  5(o.8c; 
Creamery  aklms  good,  5)t®6et  do.  fulr,  4®ic,  Skims, 
Iron-clad,  2®3j^c 


Cotton.— The  opt'on  msrket  has  berni  changeable. 
Spots  have  beeu  moderately  active,  mnluly  for  home 
use. 


CURRENT  PRIORS  FOR  SPOT  COTTON. 

Quotations  are  based  on  American  standard  of 
cl1iK.sHtu.1i Ion  anil  on  cotton  In  store,  running  In 
qu  lity  not  more  than  half  a  grade  above  01  be.ow 
the  grade  quoted. 


Ordinary . 

Strict  ordinary . 

Hood  ordinary . 

Strlot  good  ordinary 

Low  middling . 

Strict  low  middling. 

Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  good  mid  Ulng 

Middling  fair . 

Fair . 


N.  Orleans.  Texas. 


Uplands. 

and  Gulf. 

,  9  15-16 

10  3-16 

10  816 

.. 

105* 

10% 

.  11  tT  16 

11  7  16 

11  *-16 

;  Vs?4 

HI* 

UH 

..  12  8-16 

mi 

1V% 

.  12  5-16 

12® 

12 

,.  12  11-16 

vsa 

12% 

,.  12  15-16 

VH 

18% 

.  15  7-16 
.  14  3-16 

186S 

14^6 

ISf  1 

stained. 

Good  ordinary . .  9  9  16  1  Low  Middling.  11  1 16 

Strict  good  ordinary.  ...  10-7$  I  Middling .  .  12 


Duiicd  Fruits  —All  grades  of  etoelc  meet  with  some 
little  demand,  inn  It  requires  iho  most  attractive  of 
quality  to  secure  pi 0111  pt  bids. 

Southern  dried  apples,  1882,  crop  ordinary  to 
good,  6®7o;  do.  do.,  line  to  choice,  7V6®3^e;  do. 
do.,  fancy.  89^-#9c;  upplo-,  evaporated  IsH.  ll®13c. 
Pooches.  Soul  horn,  crop  1882,  tiuj.Ho;  do.  Carolina, 
crop  1882,  good  to  fancy.  11®  14c;  do.  Georgia,  crop 
1SH2,  puttied,  8i*s!2o;  evaporated  peaches,  1  Ruled,  22® 
26c;  do  do.  uupei-led,  IcMiUttfu  ;  uupcelcd  peaches, 
bslves,  1882  iCJ  do.,  quarters,  I8s2,  4<*4  <e.  Plums, 
Soulb  rn,  ll®l5u;  LherrUs  1882,  Jl® 22*';  Bla.'k berries, 
1882,  7^®8c;  llnspberrlea,  1»81,  29lfek,r>0>60;  Huckle- 
biirrlcs,  1881,  13®  l.-l!r$(; 


Eoos.— Business  U  allll  somewhat  moderate  and 
uueertulu,  buyers  In  most  cuses  showing  »n  luelina- 
tlou  to cautloa,  and  keeping  orders  on  a  pretty  ciose 
limit  of  actual  wants. 

Choice  stock  Iu  bbls  ,  $  do*  ,  27® 23c  ;  State  and 
Pa.  in  bbls,  25®26;  choice  Western,  2fl<i®24c.:  other 
Western,  221$®2lc  ;  Canada,  irtuh,  flue, In  bbls.,  23® 
2lc;  all  kinds,  poor  to  good,  22®22>i(C. 


Fresh  Fruits.— Apples  are  selling  slow  at  low  and 
irregular  prices,  .inout  the  ouly  demand  Is  for 
choice  red  trult,  suitable  for  table  use  Plums  In  fair 
request  aud  about  steady.  Peats  p  enty,  hut  gener¬ 
ally  Irregular  lu  quality.  Grapes  abundant,  dull  and 
Irregular. 


IBCffJ  TUUBWE 
MAST.FOOj  s,C0, 


Wii iioa&i 


I^j^y&FARMERl 


Ayer’s  Pills. 

A  large  proportion  or  tho  diseases  which  cause 
human  suffering  result  from  derangemout  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  liver.  Aykr’s  Cathartic  Pills 
act  directly  upon  these  organs,  and  are  especially  de 
signed  to  euro  the  diseases  caused  by  their  derange 
meut,  Including  Constipation,  Indigestion,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Headache,  Dysentery,  and  a  host  of 
other  ailments,  for  all  of  which  t*>ey  are  a  safe,  sure, 
prompt,  and  pleasant  remedy.  The  extensive  use  of 
the.‘e  Pills  by  eminent  physicians  In  regular  practice, 
shows  unmistak  ibly  the  estimation  In  which  they  are 
held  by  ih»  medical  profession. 

These  Pills  are  compounded  of  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  only.  and  arn  absolutely  free  from  calomel 
or  any  other  injurious  Ingredient. 

A  S  u  flic  re  r  from  Headache  writes  : 

“AVer's  Pills  are  Invaluable  to  me.  and  are  my 
eon-tant  compa  d  n,  1  have  been  a  severe  sufferer 
from  Headache,  and  your  Hu  s  nrc  tho  only  th  ng  X 
cou  d  look  t  >  for  relief.  On-  diao  will  Quickly  move 
my  bo«  els  aud  free  my  head  from  pain  They  are 
the  most  effective  uud  toe  easiest  physic  I  have  ever 
found.  It  Is  a  plonMire  to  ine  to  itpuulc  tn  their  praise, 
and  I  always  do  so  when  occitglO  *  otters. 

'  W  L.  Paoe.  of  W.  J.  Page  &  Bro. 

" Franklin  St.,  Rich  mom/,  Va  ,  June  3, 1382 

The  RkV  Filanojk  B.  Haulowk,  wilting  from  At- 
lantn,  (In. ,  sat  s :  ‘  F  r  some  ye-rs  east  1  have  been 
subject  to  Constipation,  from  which,  lo  spite  of  the 
use  of  rnedXi  lne  or  various  Muds,  I  Buffered  Increas¬ 
ing  Inconvenience,  until  some  months  ago  l  began 
taking  Avkh  >  Pill.s.  They  have  entirely  corrected 
the  costive  habit,  and  have  vastly  Jmprovedmy  gene¬ 
ral  health. " 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pitas  correct  irregularities  of 
the  bowels,  st  mulate  the  appet  te  and  digestion, 
and  by  their  prompt  and  thorough  action  give  tone 
aud  vigor  to  the  whole  physical  economy. 

PREPARED  BY 

DRJ.C.  AYER  &  CO., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


A  TREASURY  OF  INFORMATION 

In  the  garb  of  beailtv.  The  PICTORIAL  VIEW  OF 
THE  WORLD,  lu  21  CHROMATIC  Oil  Colors,  with 
Hand  Bo  >k  of  *>  pages.  The  Sew  England  Journal 
of  E  lucatlou  of  Aug  ,11,  MU,  mi  v* :  "It  Is  an  admi¬ 
rably  executed  aud  re  tly  useful  ehnri,  and  should 
be  Introduced  Into  every  Ameri  an  Home  and  school  " 
Canvassing  Agents  send  fo"  turosnogrua  and  terms 
JOHN  BEARDSHAW, 

FINR  ART  PUBLISHER. 

11*2  Chain  be  I'm  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  Hinsdale  Patent  Five-Shot  Breech-Loading* 

SHOT  GOT  AUD  RIFLE  COMBINED. 

IN  FIliE  ARMS  THE  GREATEST  INTENTION  CF  TUE  AGE. 

Sent  by  Express,  in  Wooden  Case,  with 
Cartridges  and  Tools.  Shipping  Charges 
■ —  Paid,  for  only  ST. 50,  in  accordance 
with  Special  Oiler  made  below. 


Length  of  Barrel,  SC  inches. 

We  GUARANTEE  it  to  I»c  Ju»t  as  repre 

uiutcd  la  Cut.  „  _ 

As  a  Shot  Cun,  No.  12  bore.  ((  M 

As  a  Rifle,  *30  Calibre. 

The  Wonder  and  Admiration  cf  the  Sporting  World 

The  Handsomest  and  Most  Complete  Sporting 
Cun  ever  offered  at  any  price. 

Bv  &  tlrnplo  aud  Ingooioa*  I  a^entioa  It  i«  no  conutrnctcd  that » t  t>a  b*i  I  muled  with  ball  md  *hot  atriridgw  tbo  nun*  Urn*,  Tbe  pi^ 
we  olf«?  lh«J  II llinliilf  I'atcnt  livc-Mml  Itro^cli. Loading  Kitlc  mid  fchtit  iititt  ut*  lfur*ly  cover*  iliu  lv»$1 of tnAuui&rlv.r* ; 
in  *1  *11  our  conimcu  h>r  mAt*r\ul  *nd  work  U*d  uot  kwn  pUod  month*  *ifo,  bolor*  tb*  ermt  ri»o  ta  zuuLi*is  *ud  Libor,  we  couM  uot 
uiaie  Uxmtt  FIRE-ARM-  at  u«wiv  lb*  J»r**w»nt  Tb*‘  ITLXHJAALE  PATENT  hflOT  GuN  AND  KlFLE  ar.i  W  arrauu  d  ntnl 
CJuuruntml  lo  be  m4*i«  ol  a*  ll&o  mitr'ci)  and  U  *»  thofOUch  a  uiAaaer  In  ©v?ry  rr*pcct,  tu.  *nv  <lr*«Tm  in  ibo  world!  I  Tr-ry  ruirt  Is 
mode  by  speciftl  and  emqsivA  machinery  KIRKS  FIVE  TIMES  wit h  ono  bonding  and  i*  very  ACCURATE  and  E»  KECTIVE  n%  both 
Short  and  L*mc  DKIanoc**,  It  CAQ  bo  loaded  with  *ilhrr  H  »!  I  or  shot  <-«irlr  ifljj**  10  lest  tlrui  twenty  «rcoud*.  ord  on  cry  shot  <IU- 

charg'd  lo*t*»*couu»  ItnoewAuy.  Tin,  tmrrwh*  manT»f*ctur«.l  iram  Inn  r«ry  tinr*l  uml  bekt  iMUI.rinl  uml  isf-*l  in  the  in  »1  c-rclul 

manner  All  ill v  trimming; «ri>  Nickel  Fluted— BLACK  WALNUT  .STOCK  ami  mv  lmmisom.  Iv  d«vncft.  IVORY  riSIOL  CHIP. 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  MLZZU-:  SlOllT,  an. I  tbu  Ihu.1  of  STEEL  L0C1<<  1'hU  m..i tui|uu.  h,y.„iju„  „  Itrrccli-I.omltnir  Mint 
Gull  1»  pronounced  WU»l  to  tho  Wl  imported  Euyli  b  guru  that  ere  wiling  at  MIUO  ct.  h,  aud  u.  n  RIFI-E  It  U  warranted  pcrlt-ct, 
in €vcrr  Dartlculxr.  W h  know  that  no  other  ffou  t,*' v  ^  anrh  romol#.t«  iui«l  ur.Ivwr«*l  xirUf action,  boaco  wo  dtiirc  to  have  \hn  Hlnadfcl* 
tborou>?hty  ialrodacod  throughout  the  €nltfe  CuUvd  Sutc«,  And  A^l  ly  lor  tbi*  t>u tvxixt  ot  iDtrodVetlOD*  wo  Tnako  the  /oUowtnir 
t  A Ot^jgKR  to  ihe  Reader*  «f  t!»U  ,»«p<  r.  UPON  RECEIPT  n  -  xvUI  ^nd  Ono  HINSDALE  Gun,  POX 

OK  LAiiTRIuoEs,  *nd  SET  T<K>LS  allipcunt;  pjetodiu  wooden  cn»v , prepay'Di?  adj*  ntiil  *11  ikippinj;  duuvot  ta«reo«,  provided 


th.i  Hnveriiaen.nt  I,  eut  oul  and  fonrarded  to  «».  wl  h  order,  tn  ur  h.  fora  .March  hi.t,  IMJ, 

A  firrnl  Cbnncr,  don’t  mt«»  It,  n«  the  price  will  he  ndvnncrd  nttor  pp 

expiration  of  thi*  ipocial  Offer  tn  $1(1.11*.  Rcud  tlivnu  Tcetlllionlnla,  . TyO-^_~'  Jf /> 

uroplei  of  hundred,  TMOlerd  by  nafrem  I'urcherent 

. _ “I  t he  III  N-D.U.K  I* AT K NT  FITOT  CH  AND  VAoei  •  \  ,ft 

\  R1FI.F,  like  t  very  mneh.  Kdle.I  crr.w  will  it  .onrlecn  rod»  lie  firtehot.  r^> L  i.  \'z> 

A  ‘  JAMES  B  FISHER,  Belden  3romn- (  n. ,  N.  Y  “  j*-  MT  gift  p4 

1  “The  HINSDALE  GUN  rereivnd  by  in*  !,  erealmj  a  rrem  Mineatlnn.rr  eftHrl  iHVl  n 

J  Ship  mo  another.  Encloeed  And  eturck.  *\V.  S.  PIL.  HER.  Rlrl.mord,  Va.”  PRlV.  ABM 

1  The  rwruUr  nrfe^i  o  I  tht >  Kill-  when  placed  upon  »he  market  md  inrnishod  JsBff 

to  tho  t*-n«lo.  will  bo# i  .  If  <l«mirrd  wo  w.tl  aflou  flifle*  t\  0.  T».,  with  Ibe  \  \  J 

privilege  Diet Afnlnn' k«D  at  Ei vrv.»i*«OlHf«i  ti-.fr.ro  op, on  O' o  receipt  of  ■, 

A  Uiu  to  in«i:ro  ti*  *cwlti*l  I«»m  o»  Kxproao  I'burvc*.  S*^Jia  taouoy  l  v  B  ^risierod  ^ - — 

Letter,  Bank  Bruit,  vr  Poatofllce  Money  Order  to 

E.  J.  HINSDALE  &  CO.,  252  Broadway,  New  York* 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “AC’IHK”  subject*  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 

-n 

Crueller  and  Lr  veler,  and  at  tYe  Name  time  to  the 
Culling,  l.irting.  Turning  process  of  double 
row*  of  Steel  Coulter.,  tho  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  Immense  culling  pow¬ 
er.  Tho  entire  nbnenee  of  (Spike*  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoids  polling  up  and  scattering  of  rubblsa. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod,  hard  clay 
and  “slough  land”  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

8ent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular 

.YJA/f  tf  U  ft OTMJZ It,  Soli  mJlanufactur4ri% 

XLuuus bubo,  and  Zl  Collkoic  Black 

Penn.,  New  York  City 


WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVEIX”  WASHElt  to  do  better 
work  and  do  it  easier  and  In  lees  time  than  any  other  machine 
In  the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED  woc!vIiCsmm’ 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  mnldng  from  8T5  to  8150  per 
mouth.  Farmers  make  Sfi.u  to  8500  dating  tbe  winter.  La¬ 
dies  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer,  Retail  price  only 
85.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  82.  Also  the  Cole- 
bribed  KEYSTONE  WHINGERS  at  manufacturers* 
lowest  price.  We  invite  tho  strictest  Investigation.  Send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  f  urther  particulars. 

LOVELL  WASHER  GO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO, 

AWARDED 

GOLD  MEDAL 

BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Xxhlbited  at  Atlanta  in  1BS1 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilen, 
Faw  Mills,  Dang  Edger*.  Lath  Machines,  Hub 
.id  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul- 
,eys.  Couplings,  Gearing.  Grist  and  Flour  Mill* 
Send  for  Special  Circular  of  our  No.  1  Piontatioa 
Saw  31iU,  which  no  sell  for 

$200. 

Special  attention  given  ta  Plantation  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Illustrated  Circulars  »ee. 

LANE  <fc  BODLEY  CO., 

John  2  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati ,  O, 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  .SEEDS, 

Oal'on  or  write  to  11.  H.  .41  I  KNf  *  II,  Ae  w 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the-  eove 

1  LiyhRj  P  '•*!  *V|I  i  flf 


lOc-  ATTTOir.CTTr  r  iniNBT.  plnv  nnv  Tunc. 


Illustrated  Catalogue,  rhotograph  and  Lcctu 


_ rns  and  auoes  WANTED.  _ 

HAUBADU  OUUANINA  CO.,  809  FILBERT  STREET. 


onaer  catalogue, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


4-TON  WAGON  OR  STOCK  SCALES  $60 

Delivered  and  Set  in  Satisfactory  Order. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron-lever  Scales  say  ‘  Osgood’s  wood  levers  are  humbugs,  not  worth  buying  or  trying. 

J  AHfl  limirOT  Mrkl  in  S3  STATES,  have  proved  them  during  the  past  five  years,  and  old 
1  Mil  HIlirNI  IKlrN"  THE  OSGOOD  WOOD-LF.VFH  SCALE  GIVES  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
l,UUU  II U  II L  U  I  III  U  ll  WE  NEED  NOTHING  BETTER.” 

Where  we  have  no  Agents  our  Scales  are  SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FREIGHT  PAW,  aud 

A  SPECIAL.  DISCOUNT  MADE, 

tar  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  AND  REFERENCES,  Address 

OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Binghamton.  X.  Y. 


FBVE-TON 

WAGON  SCALES  1 

Ail  Iron  anil  Steel,  Brass  Ton  Beam.  Jonas  he 
l>nvs  the  freight*  All  sixes  equally  low,  for  free 
book,  atldrees 

J3NES  OF  D1NGHAMTGN, 

Binshiaton.  IT.  Y. 


■  QPP  *25  usciul  Household  Articles.  Seed 
IlCC  3  vei.t  »c .  in  p  for  postugrt.  Address 
fc.  o  RlDi-OUf  Jt  CO.,  lu  Barclay  s>t..  Y. 

QPf E \ V  no ‘2  alike  Chrouio  Visitiug  Cards, 
uarne  ou  10  ceuts.  «v  arrautet  best  pack  so.d 
Agents  wanted.  JONES  A  UO.,  Na.sau,  N.  Y. 


TENTS  TO  HF.NT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Chjls. 
M.  Glees.  106  Sycamore  st.,  .'In  tl,  O,,  44  W.  R. 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., and  lots  River  St.,  Ttoy,  N.Y 


a  a  week,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Cos.  ly 
"  outfit  free.  Address  True  &  Co.  Augusta  Me 


Never  Freere.  la 
Wlntei  Tiine.' 
Bead  for  our 

Circulars  and 
Price  LUL 


Apple*,  Western  N.  Y.,  selected,  $2  2>ffl2  SO  :  do. 
mixed  lot*,  -2  2u  oz,  por  t  bl„»2S»2  Mii  Ali-xamler.  do 
$2  25<gi2  5  i  windfalls,  d  •  s  i.tl  60  P.  aches— Jersey, 
fancy  b  'skot.  tl  0  (<«i  2i;  do.prliiie,B0a80c;  do  plain, 
4tta6oo.  P  uui*  -  Bfndahuw,  f  quart.  I2W(SP'U  i  do. 
OiiaCHenlioBw.  f2J,«l5e  gr»  cn  gitgc,  Ilatnson  Y 

H  bush  crate,  $1  *.V<j.l  60.  wa’ermelon*.  stripii*  4*  !l*i, 
*b.i 0@^U.li0;  do.  Jersey  negro  bends  u*>.  $»0iV® 
*11.00;  nutmeg  melons.  Jersey  #  b'  rrel,  3»K;  tit 

?l,50  ;  peels,  River,  Hurt lett,  V  burrel.  $7.oOi2 
00  do  Flemish  H  -nuty,  V  bbt .  $2  SotitS  60j  do. 
Seekela,  do.,  $1  M)<»6  <  0;  do.  coos  lag,*  hush., $:.fO8*2.0O: 
grope-,  \v  N  .  Y.  Pel  iV  ».  Stkilo  Jtusey,  <;.j  cord, 
cas’ s,  $I  .S'&2(0.  do.  p  Ib,2^2J6e;  up-rlvcr  Concord, 
lb,  2s92!4c;  erunbcrrl.-  ,  Cope  C  ql, fancy.  bbl.  $9ot 
$,0;  do.  good  to  prime,  d  i,  gi  ('U(gH  rs)  do  ?)  crate.$2  50 
69*3;  do  ,  Jersey,  fa  l-  10  good,  *  crate.  $2  i'54j2  50; 
Peanuts,  Virginia,  hand  plotted,  ‘P  tt>  .  0(i9!sje;  do.,  fan¬ 
cy.  H'ope do.  extra  prime,  S.tvaSj^c;  <io.,  good  to 
prime,  7c»He;  do.,  Spanish  shelled.  V  lb.,  7c. 

Hav  and  St  it  aw.  Hay.  re1 nil  quality  fine,  V  iro  n>s. 
»0(s‘j  c;  do,  rale  to  good,  i.@s jo.  qo.  shipping  quality 
tioc  straw,  No,  l  rye,  aiao  e,  do.  short  rye,  40<g50C. 
do.  out  3t  <u4Uo. 

Hops— It  i*  estimated  that  purchases  have  been 
mud  In  the  Interior  i hi  current  week  to  tne  ext' nt 
of  fully  10,000  i  ales  the  nuisof  wh  ch  were  at.58<gjf0c. 
Here  mere  Is  it  dbm  al  busin  ss  on  the  same  basis, 
and  the  market  Is  strong  In  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 

N.  Y.  Stare,  crop  or  1832,  choice,  t.0@«nc:  do.  do., 
mediums,  .‘8(S>h0e;  do.  tie,  low  srmtea.  u5  i(.ri7e;eropof 
1881,  good  to  choice.  ;G««uc,  do. low  to  fair,  f  5(3)67. 

Poi'i.tuy  and  Gamk —Uve -Spring  chickens  plenty 
and  slow.  Turkeys  quiet.  Ducks  and  geese  held 
about  steady  Spnu,  ehlekm  s.  near  by.  P  n>,  17c; 
do.  u  r stern.  ]5*10c;  fowl*,  p.i,  mid  Jersey  V  lb,  l«,c; 
UO.  do.  State,  !6j  do  Western,  lubild'-;  do.  Southern. 
14c;  roost  is  oul,  P  1b.  1UW  lo;  Turkeys,  Jersey  and 
Pa  V  lb  14 »  do  Wtwirrn,  lcfflHc;  ducks,  State, 
Pa.  and  Jer-ey,  F  pair,  75c  i«ig  1.25;  do.  Western,  7  sal 
9d  ■;  Geese,  W  stc  a,  ih  pair,  il.25.gil.jy.  do.  State,  Pa., 
aud  Jersey.  Ik  pair,  $l.i5<ai2  25. 

Dressed— Spring  t  rkejs,  In  fnlr  supply,  but 
quuiliy  IriCgulur  uud  prices  show  a  wide  rauge. 
Prime  old  di'.v-I>!cked  turkeys  held  about  st- a  ly. 
Siuli.g  cl'iekeps  In  lair  supply  uml  dragging. 
Fowls  are  btli  It  g  slow  end  prices  weaker.  Ducks 
nioder  itely  relive.  Till  '  tys  spring,  laaUo  do.  o  d. 
IfHft  6  ;  Spiln.  s,  fhllmleiphi...  4  lo.i  (bn  -  pair.  24®5c; 
do.  Phila.  a  to  4  lbs  IH  pair,  p  Ib.23*'<J'2'le;  Chickens,  state, 
choice,  19  2le,  do.  Western  18(3,19  ;  fowls,  Bucks 
County  und  N.  J  ,  prime,  l7(ilHc,  do.  L.  I.  aud  N. 
J.,  fair  t  'gojd,  lodtllc;  do  hlbidelpnla  dry  picked, 
prime,  18c. ;  do.  state  and  VVe-tern,  dry  picked, 
18&19C  do  do  ,  scalded,  lG6tPS'i;  do.  fair  lo  good,  14(gi 
1  c:  ducks.  Jersey,  *<  is.  l4air«'.  do.  stare  und  West¬ 
ern,  luir  tog  od,  12691. 9c;  do,  Phlladelphl  i  Spring,  ;0 
<322c;  do,  ...  1.  Spring,  18m, 20c;  do,  limb  uud  Vv'eotcru, 
Spring,  UVAlhC. 

Gum« — Pui  ii  idges,  ©  pair,  $1,21*1  y>.  Grouse,  do. 
60c. (3). 5,  iumwI  *■  pair,  $1  (@1.50 1  grass 
plovi  r,  Y  d,  kcii,  $2  .1  (.9(3  Knvllsh  ►nip'  .frtsh  kill- D, 
dozen. $1.6  <-  1.75;  do.  ULd  plover.poor  t..  f  tl-,  tlim 
1.25.  tame  Squab-,  IlgM  4  . n;  O  dai  k,  d'k,  $1.30 
@1.62;  tame  pis.ons,  lire,  Y  palr.3044  c;  wild  ducks, 
mullurds,  t<  pair,  ,  ta  .)c  do.  ie*l,  v  pair,  4  k«,  lie,  do. 
common,  %<  pair,  ‘JjteJdc,  venison,  short  sadtJleB,  V  lb, 
2l  ©’JVC. 

Dick. -Carolina,  choice,  7M<?1  rto  Rood  to  prime, 
6V6u.ti'>4c;  do  iamiii.ui  to  fair.  5t4@'140;  Douid  na, 
low  fair  to  fair  :iW@6^c.  Kcugoon.  m  bond  2$ti*3fec; 
do.  duty  paid,  4J4©5Wc.  1’atnn,  duty  paid,  5?g(g,nc. 

Scoau,— Keilued  Sugar,  cut  loaf,  B^c;  crushed 
9itc;  cube*,  »J<c:  powdered.  granulated; 

9bjc;  mould  'A’ffBi":  confectioner*  "A’  rc  cof¬ 
fee  “A”  standard,  sis  ■  b  coffee  off  “A”  84s@8Mc: 
white  extra  “O'*  extra  '  C”  7K«S)(i«-'i  ’  0,” 

114  '979ic;  yellow.  6}$  4  <^C. 

Tobacco  —Ken hi  kv  erudes  qule';  lugs.  Virginia 
lyio,  leaf,  7©  14c;  beid  l«  af  was  active  at  steady  pr.ces> 

Vi  getabi  ts.-ll  i  re  Is  si  b.  rn  supply  of  potatoes 
with  e  ni>  w  m  nn.no,  Mac.  t»  In  laiger  supp  y  and 
dul  .  Onlohs  pi.  my  and  very  dull 
Lima  beans.  p..t>  top  bag.  $1.35@l.?V,  do. fiat.  $1@1  25; 
Oulons,  r.-d,  bbl.,  *1  2'fill.i;.  unions.  U  ester  .,  yel¬ 
low.  *2  75© 2 1«  ;  do  white  g$  viawne  cabbage,  near- 
by.  Tf>  lio.  $1  i*  (a.6.'0  i»« >r>» t« 1,  I»l»nd,  N  bbl  $2.25 
d".  Jersey,  titjiic  I  .’li  do.  Western  N  Y.,  f  bbl  , 
$2©2.i 2J£.  sweet  polat  .es,  Va.  yellow.  IP  bbl  ,  $2  OOA 
2.27;  do.  Del  ,  do,  $  .51;  cucumbers, I,.  Isla  i  i  ¥  100. 
6  @75c  do.,  ple*le*,  ¥  i.dO.,  *l(«  1.  o.  tomatoes  L.I.  IH 
box  35© 5  beets,  I.  L,  ¥  )Utl  bunches,  $2.UU©2  SUj 

turnips,  Russia  lb  bbl.,  $1.25@l.6d;  radishes,  L.  I.  IH 
lyy  Q>.  bunches,  $L. 25. 
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The  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION 

OK1  fATHFORMA. 

organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  has  published 
a  pamphlet  descrlp' Ive  of  California,  treating  of  Its 
climate,  production*,  markets.  rulDoails,  and  Govern 
ment  lands;  also  of  the  11  unestead.  Pre-  mptlon  a-  d 
Timber  CultU  'c  laws  of  f ho  United  'tates,  which  Is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  The  pamphlet  will  be 
sent  Tree  to  any  ad  Irens  upon  Application  Other  In 
formation  rel  uing  to  California  withlu  the  scope  of 
the  Assoel  >tlon.  will  bn  given  n  Inquiry.  Address 
Iiiiiiiiucutiuu  Anauclatiou  utt'iilifornin. 

No.  ll  California  .SC  .  S  in  Fraucsco,  Cal. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Si-pt,  33.  1882. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  d  i.vb.  18.929  head, 
agulURt.  13,514  head  for  the  same  time  la-t  week. 
Th  te  were  also  In  the  j  arils  Friday  some  Mi  car- 
louds  of  catile  held  over  from  previous  arrivals. 
Texas  mid  Co  oruoo  steer*  sold  nt  HL,@9Wo  ,  to  dress 
56  a,  wlih  extra  lots  of  Colorado*  as  high  as  lOc., 
and  a  lew  cars  of  comm,  n  T'ex  ns  down  to  Be. 
Dr  s-ed  beef  wa*  In  better  demand  and  prices  a 
fraction  liuh'r  for  the  c  mnn.n  grades  Texan  and 
Colorado  v-ldrs  selling  at  (@8c.,  mainly  8t  6tf@7>t; 
fair  to  prime  uativu  i  arcasses  br>  ught  leHlll-ec. 

She  r  axd  Himbs,— Total  receipts  for  six  days 
411,1m  i  end,  fgal  at  39,(188  Ii  ad  for  the  same  time  Isst 
wick.  Sleep  sold  »t  4©5J4  .  for  common  to  prime, 
ambs  at  5!q©t',4c.  for  i  ommon  to  choice. 

Wes'ern  heavy  wrthers.  ri  pped  IP  1b.  6j3@5kio.; 
mixed  do  do..  4<*4j9e. ;  do.  Jeiaey  and  ueBV-by.  list) 
4 >«._• . ;  bucks,  8<3*3JliC.,  SP'lhg  D  mb*  per  It,  <)0 

Calvks.— Veals  wire  lti  good  demand  at  steady 
pi  le* «  Idit  gi iisser *  and  hutre  milk  ca  ve*  Were  alow 
of  rale  «il<1  a  8hud*‘  lower,  Veal*  sold  at  8©  11*40. 
for  .  omiuou  to  choice,  grassers  and  buttermilk 
calves  at 

Live  ealvpi,  Jersey,  Bucks  end  River  County,  good 
to  ehoice  I0@l'itc.;  ilo.  State  P'lm  ,  9Jo@l  c  ;  do. 
butt  rnillk  ftd,  4J9@5e.;  do  g'a*fters,  4c  4‘.<j  iDesssd 
veais.  poor  to  lair,  9©1(e.,  do  good  to  flue,  tl@.2c  ; 
do  cho  oe.  13©14c.,  (lo.  ilty,  14©li. 

H<  0S  -Total  receipt!  for  six  days  16,091  head 
against  17  38m  head  f  r  Hu  eorresp  ndlng  time  last 
Week.  Markets  n  lltt'e  s’ow  «f  $8  i  ai.il  per  IK)  lb*. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


IRON  TURBINE 


Strong  and  Durable 


“ACME”  Pulverizing 


W  -  offer  mu  nliKDlute  free  gift  of  nn  elegant  Silver-plated  Sugar  Spoon,  or  a  Butter  Knife,  triple-plated, 
solid,  honest,  durable  goods,  to  any  who  will  send  us  50  cents  for  n  six  months*  trial  subscription  to 
the  !’riiliidel|ilii:i  Weekly  THIBUSE  k  FARMER.  Kegulsi  price  $1  per  vear.  We  give  tins  Sugar  Spoon 
or  Rutter  Knife  ttivny  to  every  six  mont  h*’  trial  subscriber,  ae  a  sample  of  other  premium*.  Ten  Spoons, 
Fork*,  .to.,  of  aninc-  design  and  quality.  These  goods  are  manufactured  of  the  Finest  Cast  Steel  and 
plated  With  Pure  Nickel  and  Silver.  All  the  objectionable  qualities  of  Uerman  Silver  and  Eiasu,  which 
are  known  to  havo  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  are.  when  a  little  worn,  poisonous,  will  be  avoided  in  the 
uso  of  these  Good*,  They  are  also  stronger  and  of  greater  durability  than  anv  good*  produced,  nnd 
■  ill  Wear  tweniv-five  years  Positively  guaranteed  lo  bool’  the  best  quality.  Wo  nee  none  but  lelia- 
the  largest  mannfnctm'orti  In  the  world,  and  the  vary  b.-st  and  most  expepsiveiu  qual¬ 
ity  atw  I'ting  it  pays  us  better  in  the  end  than  thousands  of  dollar*  in  newspaper  ad- 

varUslng,  by  sectlmi*  ooiifldenco  and  Influencing  club*  wherever  they  are  introduced. 


vnrijslng,  by  seen  no,  confidence  and  influencing  club*  wherever  they  are  introduced. 

A  M  CCC  13  On  receipt  of  only  SI.  otir  rogulnr  price  lor  one  year  unbsciipHon,  we 
ll  ■*  ■"  mm  11  ■  »V  ill  -i»*i  |il  1 1»»«  rtUnVNG  a.  farm  Kit  y  Week  fir  the  balance  of 

thi*  year,  and  the  whole  year  of  1883,  a  Ho  the  Butter  Knife  and  Sugar  Spoon.  Wo  make  thi*  lllieral 
offer  knowing  that  9  out  af  10  wdt  u»e  the  premium*  a*  .ample*  to  raise  clni«  when  they  see  tbe  value  or 
Ibe  good*  and  cheap  prlco  for  so  good  a  papei.  Tho  TRIBUNE  A  FARMER  is  an  old  established  and 
reliable  weekly  newspaper,  ami  can  and  will  do  exactly  a*  it  promise*.  We  have  been  in  tho  bturineai. 
since  ApriL  I8il3.  over  nineteen  year*,  and  have  the  capital  to  back  any  promlaes  w«  make.  Wm  have 
been  for  veara  In  the  Iron  lluildlno,  corner  Fifth  and  Chaslnul  St  roots,  op;Ki*tt9  the  Post  Offl  oe  and 
Independence  Hall,  tbe  mod  piominent  corner  in  Philadelphia,  and  yon  can  easily  satisfy  yom>elf 
that  »'e  are  pel  feet  I  v  I'jliabls  aud  well -known,  hv  making  inquiries  of  anv  new-amoer,  bank,  ol  expi  es* 
otlicem  Pnilaaelpbia.  Addles*  H.  K.  ClJKTIS  A;  UO.,  EuUlishers,  i'hila.,  Fa. 


LIVE  8TOCK  MARKETS. 


WILL  NOT 

SlIRIINK,  SWELL, 
WAR  I*  or 

RATTLE  la  (lie  Wind 


ALSO,  TtIK 

BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


MAGICk^jm5 


-< 


irrrJin 


itataa 


tYE  OFt’ER  tho  Phila.  Weekly  TRIBUNE  AND  FARMER 

FROM  NOW  TO  JAN’RY  1st,  1883, 

FOR  ONLY  IS  Cts.  IN£KE 

Established  11  years.  Regular  Price  81  per  year, 

Nosensatlomil  ot  long-winded  stories  admitted  to  our  columns.  Short  stories,  puro 
and  wholesome  ;  a  whole  page  devoted  to  our  Agricultural  Department,  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  Meehan,  and  is  considered  iht  beat  published  in  lb*  United  States. 
Original  matter.  Market  report*,  nud  our  dlocuiutom  and  answer*  m  roiresprnidents 
make  It  ih*'  most  valuable  paper  published  for  fanner*.  The  l.udlea'  amt  House¬ 
hold  Department,  under  Ibe  charge  n!  Louisa  Knapp,  iJrvole*  "tie  whole  puce  lo 
lloii'-elnild  multi"*  every  week  inul  is  “ju*t  *ptrndld.''  Everythin*  bright  and 
prticfniil,  uo  *tu!o  receipt*.  Tell*  the  ladle*  all  they  want  to  know,  and 
answer*  nil  their  Question*.  lloW  to  Itnit,  crochet,  make  all  manner  ol  inuey 
Work,  o.'iik,  take  Ciiieof  the  i.lck,  dress  well  and  economically,  cure  of  children, 
economy  in  house-work ,  and  keep*  Ihem  pouted  On  O' ery thi ng  pew.  Youth'*  Col- 
mnn  1*  complete,  will*  slories  ol  lulveulure  by  land  and  bea.  The  heat  ot  Ameri¬ 
can  humorist*.  Moae  SUIuner.  la  a  reenlar  coiiliibutor,  and  his  letter*  are  to  be 
found  only  in  these  column.-,.  Dotcotive  8ketche»,exposea  nil  City  sharp- 
eta,  finiidH  and  liumhiigs  Our  miscellauepu*  atone*,  several  every  week,  EfSgw. 
ate  complete,  aud  selected  from  the  pens  of  well-known  writers.  Lv>5a?® 


SAMPLES  FREE. 
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THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 


Huckleberry  Contest. 


THE  PRIZES  AND  THOSE  WHO  WON  THEM — 
MINNESOTA.  AND  CONNECTICUT  TO  THE 
FRONT—  LETTER  FROM  UNCLE  ELM- 
CONGRATULATIONS. 


In  the  Rural  of  May  14,  page  334,  a  propo¬ 
sition  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Goff,  Horticul¬ 
turist  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  that  the  members  of  the 
Rural  Horticultural  Club  should  assist  him 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  huckleberry  in  a  way 
which  he  there  described, and  in  order  to  awak¬ 
en  an  interest  in  the  matter  among  the  Rural 
Cousins  he  offered  three  prizes,  as  follows,  for 
the  first,  second  and  third  best  100  berries,  re¬ 
spectively: 

f  irst  Prize,— Webster’s  National  Pictorial 
Dictionary. 

Second  Prize. — Child’s  Ret — Knife,  Fork 
and  Spoon,  in  case. 

Third  Prize. — An  Elegant  Book. 

According  to  arrangement  the  contest  was 
to  be  closed  Sept.  1,  so  that  ample  time  has 
been  given  for  all  to  report.  One  day  last 
week  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Uncle  Elm  which  will  speak  for  itself,  and 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  eagerly  perused: 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:  I  have 
delayed  auuouucing  the  result  of  the  Huckle¬ 
berry  Contest  a  little,  in  order  to  give  plenty 
of  time  for  all  of  the  berries  to  reach  me.  As 
several  days  have  now  elap?ed  since  any  have 
arrived,  I  will  assume  that  all  are  in.  and  will 
declare  the  result. 

first  prize. 

E.  C.  Gardner,  Wyoming,  Minnesota. 

SECOND  PRIZE. 

Addie  A.  Thomas,  Poquonoc  Bridge,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

THIRD  PRIZE. 

A  Cousin  of  Cornwall,  Connecticut. 

The  winner  of  the  third  prize  neglected  to 
send  name,  but  if  this  is  forwarded  at  once  to 
me  (E.  S.  Goff,  Geneva,  N.  Y.)  the  prize  will 
be  sent. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  these  Cousins  upon 
their  good  fortune,  and  I  feel  sure  they  will 
never  regret  the  trouble  they  have  taken,  and 
those  who  did  the  best  they  could  but  have 
not  received  a  prize,  should  not  feel  badly 
about  it.  Of  course  we  could  not  all  find  the 
largest  berries. 

If  through  the  offering  of  these  prizes  one  of 
the  Cousins  is  inspired  with  a  deeper  love  for 
horticulture  and  a  desire  to  improve  our  small 
fruits,  that  shall  increase  as  he  gets  older, 
those  who  give  them  will  be  more  than  repaid. 

Uncle  Elm. 

Ag.  Ex.  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

In  connection  with  Uncle  Elm,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  hearty  congratulations  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  in  the  contest.  They  have 
do  ne  well,  and  so  have  all  those  who  com¬ 
peted.  Every  one  is  deserving  of  “something 
nice,’’  and  I  wish  I  had  a  present  for  each, 
but  those  of  us  who  did  not  win  can  content 
ourselves  by  thinking  that  we  have  done 
something  to  aid  the  interests  of  horticulture 
as  they  are  being  advanced  at  the  Experiment 
Station. 

I  have  been  much  pleased,  not  to  say  sur¬ 
prised,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club  has  taken  hold  of  this  matter;  it 
speaks  well  for  it,  and  I  hope  that  in  its  ranks 
are  many  who  in  the  near  future  will  make 
their  mark  as  real  practical,  thinking  horti¬ 
cultural  and  agricultural  experimenters  and 
writers  who,  having  found  “  something  good,” 
will  give  others  a  chance  to  share  in  it,  and  so 
make  the  world  better  for  their  having  lived 
and  worked  in  it. 

1  am  sure  we  are  all  glad  to  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Uncle  Elm,  and  though  most 
of  us  may  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  him,  we  feel  that  we  know  him  well. 
We  hope  that  we  shall  hear  from  him  occa¬ 
sionally  through  the  Youths’  Department  of 
the  Rural,  and  when  he  has  something  else 
for  us  to  do  we  will  be  on  hand.  Will  we  not  i 

Uncle  Mark. 

• - ♦♦♦ - 

A  LETTER  FROM  “VIEILLARD.” 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:— I  think  in  a  for¬ 
mer  article  headed  “For  the  Boys”  I  prom¬ 
ised  something  more  to  you  juveniles;  and 
your  venerable  Uncle  Mark  has  lately  alluded 
to  it  in  a  private  letter  to  me.  I  infer  from 
the  correspondence  of  you  Cousins  that  you 
are  mostly  from  the  country.  This  renders 
the  subject  doubly  interesting  to  me,  for  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  mainly  that  we  are  to  look  for  our 
township,  county,  state  and  national  officers; 
our  engineers  and  managers  of  the  great  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  world,  in  short,  our  illustrious 
men  and  women.  Children  brought  up  in  the 
cities  have  more  temptations  to  vice,  are  less 
under  the  guidance  and  control  of  their  pa¬ 
rents  or  guardians,  and,  as  a  rule,  grow  up 
with  less  industrious  habits  and  more  lax 
morals. 

To  fit  yourselves  for  high  stations  in  life 


H 
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it  is  well  for  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  ab 
solutely  necessary  for  you  to  learn  much 
more  than  is  taught  in  onr  common  schools  or 
colleges.  The  true  vocation  of  the  teacher  is 
to  prepare  his  pupils  to  teach  themselves; and 
this  teaching  is  brought  about  mainly  by  read¬ 
ing,  consequently  the  habit  of  reading  Is  a 
very  important  one.  The  habit  of  writing, 
too,  especially  of  writing  letters  for  the 
press — as  you  are  doing — is  another  means  of 
fitting  yon  for  high,  or  even  for  ordinary  sta¬ 
tions  in  life.  These  two  habits  help  greatly 
in  the  understanding  of  language,  which  is  of 
vast  importance;  for  through  it  you  are  to 
learn  almost  everything  you  are  ever  to  know. 

I  cannot  write  you  a  long  letter  for  two 
reasons;  your  Uncle  Mark  does  not  wish  it 
and.  beside0,  I  am  an  old  man,  as  tbe  name  I 
assume  indicates,  and  am  weak  in  muscle  and 
insight;  but  may  at  some  other  time  write 
you  short  letters,  if  life  and  health  are  spared. 

Most  Respectfully,  Vieillard. 

[It  is  a  good  thing  for  young  people  to  have 
such  words  of  counsel  and  wisdom  given  them 
by  one,  who  though  now  nearing,  perhaps, 
life’s  sunset  has  yet  a  deep  sympathy  for  them 
and  a  kindly  interest  in  tbeir  welfare.  May 
our  good  friend  “Vieillard”  live  yet  many 
years,  and  favor  us.  as  he  can,  with  his  wel¬ 
come  greetings,  u.  M  ] 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 

Willie  B.,  Sandusky,  O.,  would  like  to 
know  what  fowls  are  best  to  keep  for  eggs. 

Ans  —Probably  there  are  no  better  than  the 
Houdans  and  Leghorns.  Read  the  series  of 
articles  on  Poultry  Keeping  in  the  Rural, 
also  “Farming  for  Boys  and  Girls,”  Nos.  48 
and  49. 

Geo.  M.,  West  Spring  Creek,  Pa.,  wishes 
to  know  1,  if  it  will  do  to  crack  peach  pits 
when  they  are  planted.  2,  is  sumach  used 
for  tanning? 

Ans — It  may  be  done,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  sheila  do  not  obstruct  the  growth 
of  the  germ.  2,  Yes,  An  illustrated  article 
on  sumac  culture  will  shortly  appear. 

Walter  G  ,  Lock  port ,  N.  1'.,  asks  which  is 
the  best  way  to  set  out  celery  plants,  deep  or 
shallow. 

Ans. — A  medium  depth  is  the  best.  The 
old-fashioned  method  of  deep  trenching  is  not 
practiced  much  by  gardeners. 

M  .4.  C.,  Westboro,  Mass.,  would  like  to 
know  if  any  of  the  members  of  the  Club  may 
take  part  in  the  Discnssions. 

Ans  — Most  assuredly.  The  Discussions  are 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club,  and  we 
wish  every  member  to  take  part  in  them. 
“The  more  the  merrier." 

J.  M.  P. — The  aphides  trouble  my  plant 
very  much.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  them? 

Ans  — Tobacco  smoke  is  the  best  thing  to 
use  on  aphides. 

- »-*-♦ - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Uncle  Mark. — I  have  lately  got  interested 
in  the  Cousins’  letters  in  the  Rural,  and 
would  like  to  write  you  a  letter.  I  wrote  you 
a  letter  once,  but  I  guess  it  was  too  long  for 
you  to  print.  The  watermelon  seeds  you  sent 
me  had  too  much  rain  and  they  rotted.  The 
corn  came  up  and  is  looking  fine.  Iamal 
ways  glad  when  the  Rural  comes.  About 
the  first  thing  I  do  Is  to  look  at  the  pictures 
and  then  read  the  Cousins’  letters.  I  have  a 
pretty  canary  bird  that  was  given  to  me  as  a 
Christmas  present. 

Your  niece,  Mamie  Irvin. 

Rock  Island  Co  ,  Ill. 


Uncle  Mark: — I  have  lost  all  my  pinks 
except  the  white  ones,  and  would  be  glad  if 
some  one  of  the  Cousins  wuuld  send  me  some 
of  the  other  varieties,  I  will  send  theifi  some 
of  my  seeds  in  return,  if  desired,  as  pay  for 
them.  Martha  P.  Burton, 

Peoria,  Franklin  Co.,  Kan. 


Societies, &c. 


TRI-STATE  FAIR. 


(Rural  Special  Report.) 

The  Tri-State  Fair  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  opened  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  4th,  and  continued  until  the  16th.  The 
original  intention  was  to  open  on  the  11th; 
but  by  offering  additional  premiums  for  mil¬ 
itary  companies,  etc.,  the  Association,  which 
is  a  private  one  and  not  agricultural,  as  the 
name  might  suggest,  kept  up  a  fair  attend¬ 
ance  at  tbe  meeting  for  the  entire  two  weeks. 
The  number  of  people  present,  especially 
daring  the  last  week,  was  large  and  the  show 
good ;  but  the  horse  racing  and  open  pool  sell¬ 
ing  brought  together  a  crowd  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  see  on  an  agricultural  fair  ground. 
Here,  as  at  Columbus,  I  noticed  that  the  best 
farmers  and  their  families  avoided  the  horse 


track  with  all  its  accompanying  vices,  but 
still  it  was  there,  and  from  the  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  that  I  heard  on  the  grounds,  it  seems 
very  likely  that  the  “horse  trot”  will  even¬ 
tually  break  up  the  agricultural  portion  of 
this  fair,  as  it  has  already  done  with  the 
Northern  Ohio  Fair,  held  for  many  years  at 
Cleveland.  Tbe  Cleveland  Association  now 
run  horse  races  only,  and  unless  this  associa¬ 
tion  should  stop  the  pool-selling  and  side  shows, 
as  well  as  the  admission  of  fakirs  and  other 
sharpers  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  compelled 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

Tbe  agricultural  portion  of  the  show  in  most 
departments  was  very  good.  The  display  of 
fruit,  taking  into  consideration  the  bad  sea- 
ion,  was  especially  fine,  the  tables  being  well 
filled  with  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  etc., 
although  there  was  nothing  in  this  line  es¬ 
pecially  new.  Mr.  Woodward  showed  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Niagara  grape,  ripe  at  this  date 
(Sept.  13).  The  exhibition  of  vegetables 
was  very  large,  and  I  might  say  the  best  that 
I  ever  saw  at  a  fair.  Messrs.  S.  M.  Johnson 
&  Sons,  of  Dow  Street  Gardens,  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  exhibit  in  this  line,  and  one  tbat  they 
should  be  complimented  on,  for  in  view  of  the 
trifling  premiums  offered,  it  showed  a  great 
deal  of  painstaking  endeavor  on  their  part  to 
show  the  public  what  can  be  done  in  this  line. 
A  large  number  of  other  exhibitors  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  general  vegetable  display  and  made 
it  very  attractive. 

The  Ohio  State  University  made  a  fine  show 
of  grains,  etc.,  from  its  farm.  With  them 
the  Black-bearded  Centennial,  as  received 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  did  not  do  well  this  year. 

The  floral  display  was  fine,  many  amateurs 
and  florists  contributing  to  it.  The  very  ex¬ 
cellent  general  arrangement  of  the  foliage 
plants  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of 
this  display  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
superintendent  and  arrangers.  Messrs.  Sibley 
&  Co.  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  artificial  flowers 
in  this  department. 

The  dairy  department  was  represented  by 
a  good  number  of  factory  and  dairy  cheeses 
and  a  very  light  display  of  butter.  The  dairy 
implement  men  turned  out  in  good  force  and 
showed  up  creamers,  churns,  butter-colors, 
etc.,  to  an  appreciative  attendance. 

The  cattle  show,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was 
not  anything  extra.  The  exceptions  I  might 
mention  were  the  fine  herd  of  Devons  of  J. 
J.  Scarf  &  Son,  and  the  fine  Holstein  herds  of 
the  Unadilla  Valley  Dutch-Frieslaud  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  of  Ogden  Cole,  Rollin,  Mich.  The 
show  of  Short-horns,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires 
was  unusually  light. 

The  swine  show  here  was  large  and  good, 
most  of  the  better  exhibits  coming  from  Col¬ 
umbus.  The  exhibit  of  white  swine  was  large, 
still  the  black  breeds  were  in  a  large 
majority.  The  sheep  exhibit — what  there  was 
of  it — was  good.  Messrs.  S,  H.  Thomas  and 
E.  Campbell  exhibited  fine  flocks  of  Merinos, 
and  H.  Emigh,  from  Canada,  showed  a  fine 
flock  of  40  long- wools.  The  absence  of  names 
or  numbers  on  the  pens,  and  the  difficulty  in 
getting  general  information  prevent  my 
calling  attention  to  others  who  showed  fine 
specimens  of  the  various  breeds  of  both  sheep 
and  swine. 

The  exhibit  of  agricultural  and  labor-saving 
machinery  was  very  large,  and  many  of  the 
exhibitors  kept  it  op  for  the  two  weeks,  but 
a  large  number  of  them  will  not  do  it  again. 
Two  weeks  is  too  long  a  time  to  hold  exhibi¬ 
tors,  and  the  holding  of  the  fair  for  this 
period  would  help  a  great  deal  to  break  it  up, 
to  say  nothing  of  horse-racing,  side-shows, 
fakirs,  &c.  Among  the  novel  exhibits  was  a 
new  method  of  regulating  feed  in  a  grain- 
drill,  shown  by  the  Columbia  Drill  Co.,  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  They  hope  to  give  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  its  working  on  the  Rural  Farm.  It 
attracted  marked  attention.  So  did  a  new 
device  for  shocking  corn-stalks,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  great  labor-saving  implement 
and  which  will  be  reported  upon  later  on, 
after  practical  trial  on  the  Rural  Farm. 

Mast,  Foos  &  Co.  had  on  exhibition  a  new 
rotary  motion,  applied  to  tbeir  ten-foot  wind¬ 
mill,  which  ground  corn  and  at  the  same  time 
ran  a  com-sheller  with  ease  in  a  moderate 
wind.  Of  this  I  also  hope  to  say  more  later. 

On  tbe  whole,  the  fair  was  a  great  success, 
and  I  hope  another  year  more  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  purely  agricultural  part  of  the 
exhibition.  w.  H.  K. 

Toledo,  O.,  Sept.  16. 

- *-*-♦ - 

Toledo  Fair  Notea. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  agricultural  implement 
men,  held  at  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Tent 
on  tne  grounds,  Sept.  18th.  appropriate  reso¬ 
lutions  on  the  death  of  Mr.  T.'Groucher,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
members  of  the  fraternity,  were  passed  and 
sent  to  his  widow. 


The  fakirs,  pool-sellers  and  side-shows  held 
the  fort  at  this  fair,  to  the  disgust  of  many 
visitors. 


The  Niagara  Grapes  seeds  which  form  a 
part  of  the  Rural’s  Seed  Distribution  for 
1883,  were  on  exhibition ,  ripe  iD  the  Rural’s 
tent,  Sept.  18th. 


The  thanks  of  your  correspondent  are  due 
to  the  members  of  the  Toledo  press  for  many 
favors. 


PterfUitncou.s, 


DANGERS  OF  THE  SEASON ! 


Their  Mysterious  Nature  and  Serious  Re¬ 
sults— Howto  Avoid  Them. 


The  earlier  portion  of  the  present  Summer 
was  unusually  cool  in  most  localities,  and 
while  this  may  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
feelings,  it  has  certainly  been  disastrous  to 
tbe  health.  Unseasonable  weather  is  always 
unhealthy  weather.  When  the  system  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  cold,  it  is  injurious  to  encounter 
heat.  When  heavy  garments  are  thrown 
aside  for  the  Summer  or  Summer  garments 
for  the  Fall,  any  sudden  or  continued  change 
in  the  atmosphere  produces  a  disastrous  effect 
accompanied  in  the  body.  Tnese  dangers 
come  in  every  form;  as  the  deceitful  maliria 
that  steals  into  tbe  system  and  silently  under¬ 
mines  the  health;  as  cholera  in  some  of  its 
many  manifestations;  as  debility  accompanied 
by  exhaustion  and  depression  of  spirits  and  as 
sudden  chills  followed  by  intense  fevers.  All 
of  these  dangers  are  imminent,  and  no  one 
whose  health  is  the  least  deranged  is  safe  from 
their  influence. 

And  yet  they  have  no  power  over  any  one 
whose  body  is  in  perfect  order.  When  the 
system  is  debilitated  changes  of  the  season 
easily  prostrate.  Malaria  may  be  absorbed 
by  any  person,  and  slow  fever  of  a  terrible 
and  stubborn  character  will  be  the  result, 
while  if  all  the  powers  are  in  full  force  it  will 
be  expelled  as  speedily  as  it  came.  Indeed, 
all  Season  dangers  of  a  physical  nature  can  be 
traced  directly  to  weakened  faculties  in  some 
portion  of  the  body.  It  may,  there  ore,  be 
truly  said  tbat  only  those  whose  habits  of  life 
are  such  as  to  keep  their  bodies  in  constant 
health  can  hope  to  escape  the  influences 
which  such  a  season  as  the  present  brings. 

It  is  freely  admitted,  not  only  by  the  most 
scientific  men  in  the  land,  but  by  intelligent 
thinkers  generally,  that  no  permanent  health 
can  be  hoped  for  even  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  unless  tbe  great  organs  of 
the  body — tbe  workshops  of  the  system — are 
kept  in  perfect  order.  Those  organs  are  the 
kidneys  and  liver.  And  yet  disorders  of  these 
functions  are  not  only  dangerous,  but  espe¬ 
cially  so  because  they  are  usually  unknown 
and  wholly  misunderstood.  If  an  eye  is  in¬ 
jured  it  becomes  exceedingly  painful;  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  stomach  are  followed  by 
severe  and  acute  pains;  weakened  longs  be 
come  sore,  but  the  kidneys  and  liver  do  not 
show  their  illness  by  pain — on  the  contrary, 
other  symptoms  and  in  remote  parts  of  the 
body  are  the  only  signs  they  give.  The  cer¬ 
tain  symptoms  of  kidney  and  liver  difficulty 
are  these:  Unaccountable  lassitude  and  weari¬ 
ness,  pains  :n  the  back  and  around  the  loins, 
ssvere  headaches,  dizziness,  inflamed  eyes,  a 
coated  tongue  and  dry  mouth,  loss  of  appe 
tite.  chilly  sensations,  indigestion,  a  dryness 
of  the  skin,  nervousness,  night  sweats,  muscu¬ 
lar  debility,  despondency,  puffiiug  or  bloating 
under  the  eyes,  any  (inusual  odor,  color  or 
sediment  about  the  fluids  passed  from  the  sys 
tem.  an  increasing  pallor  of  the  countenance, 
wasting  of  flesh  and  strength,  pains  in  the 
heart,  shortoes3  of  breath,  etc.,  etc. 

But  w’hile  all  these  dangers  threaten  adults, 
both  male  and  female,  there  are  equally  se¬ 
rious  evils  hanging  over  children  and  infants 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  children  whose  kidneys  have  become 
weakened  as  the  sequel  to  scarletina,  are  In 
imminent  danger  at  all  times,  and  especially 
during  the  changeable  term.  This  fact  re¬ 
mains,  however,  that  while  these  physical 
troubles  are  hard  to  cure  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  prevent.  A  careful  attention 
to  the  kidneys  and  liver  wilt  certainly  avoid 
all  the  diseases  enumerated  above,  Bnd  will 
banish  the  distressing  symptoms  which  pre¬ 
cede  them,  beside  adding  the  enjoyment  con¬ 
sequent  upon  perfect  health.  Tnis,  however, 
has  always  been  the  great  trouble.  Organs  so 
great  as  the  kidneys  and  fiver  are  hard  to  con¬ 
trol,  and  physicians  have  invariably  found  it 
difficult  and  often  impossible  to  regulate  or  in 
any  way  reach  them.  It  is  an  established 
fact,  admitted  by  the  most  prominent  physi¬ 
cians  in  this  country,  that  oue  remedy  and 
only  one  has  such  an  influence  upon  these 
organs  and  acts  so  powerfully  and  direct  as 
to  control  and  beep  them  in  perfect  order. 
That  remedy  is  Warners  8afe  Kidney  and 
Liver  Cure,  which  is  to-day  more  generally 
used  than  any  other  medicine  now  known  to 
theAmericjn  people,  and  is  sold  in  every 
drug  store  in  ibis  land.  The  powerful  effect 
It  has  upon  individuals  prostrated  by  bad 
weather  and  malaria,  as  well  as  by  the  disas¬ 
trous  influence  of  the  tropics,  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  statement  made  by  Rev. 
Alfred  Day,  formerly  of  Florida,  but  now  of 
Woodstock,  Ohio.  He  says:  “I  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  malarial  poison¬ 
ing  on  record.  It  came  as  the  result  of  five 
years  of  exposure  to  the  hot,  malarious  cli¬ 
mate  of  Florida,  and  I  rejoice  to  state  that 
Warner’s  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure  has 
effected  a  permanent  cure  and  that,  too,  after 
every  other  known  expedient  had  been  tho 
roughly  tried  and  failed.”  This  is  not  an  iso¬ 
lated  statement,  but  one  of  many  hundreds, 
showlug  the  curative  power  of  this  remedy. 
The  old  and  trite  saying  regarding  the  “ounce 
of  prevention,”  never  had  a  more  forcible  ap¬ 
plication.  It  is  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure, 
and  by  a  careful  attentiou  to  tbe  truths  stated 
above,  no  one  need  fear  any  of  the  disastrous 
results  which  always  accompany  changes  of 
the  season. 
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100  Popular  Solids  for  30  eta.  100  Comic  Songs.  30  cts. 
100  Sentimental  Songs,  30  cU.  |00  Old  Favorite  tongs, 
30  cts.  100  Opera  Songs,  30  cts.  100  Home  Songs. 
3  0  cts.  1 00  Ethiopian  Songs,  30  cts.  A"y  4  Inis,  $ | .  All 
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the  Songs  have  tvorhs  ami  music,  and  are  Ihc  most  popu 
published.  Order  NOW,  For  50  cts,  will  send  Violin  J 
struction  Rook  and  558  Pieces  Violin  Music.  BIG  BA 
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HOLLAND  BULBS 
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OUR  NEW 

AMERICAN  LEVER  WATCH! 


Judge  Wagner  granted  ex-Senator  Chris- 
tancy  a  divorce  from  his  wife  on  the  ground 
of  desertion  Wednesday. 

King  Humbert  of  Italy  has  conferred  the 
decoration  of  the  order  of  the  crown  of  Italy 
on  Col.  J.  Schuyler  Crosby,  late  American 
consul  at  Florence. 

Nigger  minstrel  quotations,  per  week:  Gus 
Williams,  $175:  Billy  Emerson,  $250:  Billy 
Rice,  $100;  Sam  Devere,  $150,  Leon  $160;  and 
so  down  to  song  and  dance  men  at  $20  a  head. 

Senator  Logan  went  to  the  Arkansas  Hot 
Springs  a  few  months  ago  for  the  cure  of  a 
rheumatic  affection.  As  a  result  of  his  visit 
an  army  hospital  is  to  be  established  there  at 
a  cost  of  $  KM), 000. 

Gov.  St  John  finally  declares  that  nobody 
need  worry  about  the  exodus  negroes  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  Some  of  them  are  poor,  but  none  are 
suffering  and  the  State  can  give  help  to  all 
entitled  to  it. 

At  his  home  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Senator 
Sherman  lives  in  a  fine  house  built  on  an 
eighteen-acre  lot  in  the  outskirts  of  and  over¬ 
looking  the  city.  In  front  of  the  house  the 
ground  is  laid  out  in  lawns  and  drives,  while 
at  the  rear  are  large  gardens  and  an  orchard, 
which  are  Mr.  Sherman’s  especial  pride. 
There  are  hundreds  of  apple,  pear  and  peach 
trees  and  grape  vines  in  the  orchard,  all  of 
which  bear  luxuriantly.  None  of  the  fruit 
is  ever  Bold,  but  among  the  poor  people  of  the 
city  it  is  freely  distributed  by  the  basketful 
to  those  who  have  no  fruit  and  are  unable  to 
buy. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  tree  planters  in 
the  world  is  declared  by  the  English  journal, 
Land,  to  be  the  Duke  of  Atbole.  Every  year 
it  says  he  plants  from  600,000  to  1,000,000 
trees.  During  the  present  season  he  has  cov- 
ejed  with  trees  a  plantation  of  some  2,/’0C 
acres.  By  the  gale  which  destroyed  the  Tay 
bridge  his  plantations  were  denuded  of  80,000 
trees.  One  of  the  Dukes  of  Athole  is  still 
known  as  the  Planter  Duke.  In  the  year  1774 
his  Dunkeld  hills  were  almost  entirely  bare, 
and  he  began  to  plant  on  a  large  scale.  Be¬ 
fore  he  died  he  had  planted  27,000,000  trees, 
which  covered  15  000  acres. 

Captain  Mayne  Reid,  the  novelist,  who 
lives  at  Frogmore,  England,  has  been  granted 
a  pension  of  fifteen  dollars  a  month  by  the 
United  States  Government.  He  was  a  seer  nd 
lieutenant  in  the  (irst  New  York  Volunteers, 
and  went  through  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
Mexican  War,  getting  bullets  at  Chepulsepec 
and  other  impressions  for  future  use  in  story 
books.  His  claim  was  filed  about  two  years 
ago.  He  sets  forth  in  his  affidavit  that  he  is 
quite  poor,  living  on  a  small  hired  farm,  and 
that  the  fifteen  dollars  a  month  will  help  out 
his  meagre  income  and  make  him  comforta¬ 
ble.  He  is  sixty-three  years  old. 


Feed  your  StooJk 

WITH  THB 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  ft  CO..  Limited 
PHtt.AI>RCPRlA,  Pi. 


GALVANIZED 

Cable  Fence  Strand 

The  only  fence  that  statnls  the  test  of  time. 
CATTLE  PROOF-FIRE  PROOF. 

NO  BARBS. 

PHILIP  8.  .11, STICK  Jt  CO., 
14  No  .  Filth  Nt.,  Phi  la.,  Pa, 


CORN 


ASK  YOUR 

{SSL*’  OR 


(Wood'9  Patent.) 

Will  shell  nnc  bushel  of 


Corn  in  4  minutes. 

Write  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 
Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

LKHIOHTON,  PA. 


It  is  seldom  that  ire  meet  with  an  article  that  so  fully  corresponds 
with  its  advertised  good  qualities  as  does  the  New  American  Lever 
Watch.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  made  of  that  precious  metal 
Aluminum  Gold;  its  ivories  are  of  the  best  make,  and  the  general  style 
of  the  case  rank  it iv  it  h  the  best  Watches  made  anywhere.  We  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  Watch  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  , 


THE  AETNA 
Fruit  Drier 


ImpUnuttt.s  and  pnebinny 


Dries  all  kinds  of  fmlt  more  rapidly  than  auv  other 
Evaporator.  Retains  i  he  natural  fruit,  flavor,  leaving 
it  in  the  finest  condition  for  market  Has  all  the  lat¬ 
est  improvements.  All  sizes  for  family  or  factory 
use.  Send  Postal  for  Circulars  and  Price  List. 

Prices  the  lowest, 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Fulls,  Vt. 


Queen  the  South 

u  FOBTAEIIE 

FARM  MILLS 


15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  descriptive  priced 

Catalogue  of 


F»,»r  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  u*o. 

10.000  TTSE. 

Write  for  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  Si  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Successors  to  Stkaub  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $11)  free.  RIDEOUT  *  CO. 
10  Barclay  St..  New  York. 


|Real  Estate 


for  Autumn  planting  is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

Lily  of  The  Valley  Pips 

FOR  FLORISTS, 

A  SPECIALTY. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL 


Latest  out,  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  In  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 

LEWIS  STRAYER,  York,  Pa. 


©mg,  i’lant.si,  &c 


LANDRETH 


PnM 1  Only  the  very  choice  st  toan/ecccpted 

T, L.i J  V a Hg?  Flven  10  those  Seeking  Sut'c  and 
profitable  invesimenis*  Send  io.  cuvu.ar  ref¬ 
erences  imU  sample  documents.  ' 

b.n.  PERKINS,  See. 

J.I.  KAHN n,  t  tee  Pres.  a .W  GIJ.LETT,  Treat 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES 

SHRUBS*  ROSES*  &c, 


The  largest  and  most  complete  general  stock  in  the 
U  S ,  including  many  C'boioeNovelries.  Abridged 
Catalogue  mailed  Free  to  all  applicants  Address, 

ri  I  U/IUprn  0  ninny  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries 
tLLnANutn  «  DAnnl,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  Testimoni¬ 
als,  Prices,  Arc.  Address  postal  card  to 

D.LANDRETH&SONS 

SEED  CROWERS,  PHILAD’A,  PA. 


N ew  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Etc. 

New  Pears, new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes, 
new  Strawberries,  ftc.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit.  Trees.  Shrubs,  ftc. 

DI  TCH  111  L BS,— Large  importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  In  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulbs.  Beautiful  Hot  house  Plants,  Roses,  fte.,  well 
grown.  Cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  IL  C'. 


***“No  eye  like  the  master’s  eye.”  Had 
iEsop  lived  in  our  clay  he  might  well  have 
added,  “No  popular  curative  like  Kidney- 
Wort.”  All  eyes  are  beginning  to  turn  to  it 
for  relief  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  bowels 
and  kidneys,  Kidney'  Wort  is  nature’s  remedy 
for  them  all.  Those  that  cannot  prepare  the 
dry  can  now  procure  it  in  liquid  form  of  any 
druggist. — .4  dn. 


I  A  Hi  IT  O  -'BTkiHuraLGraaing,  Fruit  and  Timber 
I  ttltj  II  ^  Ky  and  Teun.  Also  Chattanooga 
City  property.  For  catalogues  send 
green  stump  to  J.  N.  BROWN,  132  Vine  St ,  Cln..  Ohio. 


.^ubUrationsi 


MILLIONS  of  THEM 

Our  Fall  Catalogue  is  tbp  fin¬ 
est  and  ruo'-t  complete  ever 
issued.  Full  instructions  for 
culture  by  an  experienced 
horticulturist.  Kmit  Fit  Eli. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

sci-ns>rrN, 

Rochester, N  Y  A  Chicago. fit 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 

Single  Copy,  per  year .  $2.(X) 

“  Six  months . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.01  (12s.  6d. 

France . .  3.04  (16*  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20  )£  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  Beven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


Gl«es  and  Choruses,  easy  aud  difficult,  arc  found  In 
Emerson's  EliOUIJr  •  OOKoSI  (JO.  Perkins’ 
AMbUUA  •  4il.eE  II.  oh  is*|  jel,  Cobb’s 
FESTIVAL  '  HURTS  IKK)  (X|.25>,  Perkins’ 
««I.I£k  ANJ)  t’HUHGs  BOOK  i.*l  ,  UKRMAN 
EOi  K-1M  IIT  *4)Nt»fi  i*  i  .oU>,  and  Zerrutin’s 
1  .OtX 


This  new  Grape  bids  fair  to  surpass  Ca*awba  and 
Delaware.  It  keeps  for  IVinter equal  with  the  former, 
is  handsomer  and  superior  to  the  latter,  beside  belug 
as  hardy  as  Concord  and  Worden.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  prices,  or  ageo  -les.  to 

D.  K.  MARVIN,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Easy  Glees  anil  Part  Songs  are  found  in  abundauce 
In  Perkins’  new  CHIiltU,  C II  O  lit  .*  1  j.  and  his 
new  I*ltE»  LE^S  i,3  ets  )  also  In  Emerson’s  HER. 
ALD  OF  PR.  « 1SE  l*  1 ),  and  1  DEAL  (73  cts.) 


The  best  most  productive, 
ami  largest  black  cap  known. 
A  Lso other  leading  varieties, 
lull  warranted  true  to  name. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
l.isl  to  V.  OIDIER,  DAY- 
TON,  OHIO,  the  original 
disseminator  of  the  genuine 
Greggs. 


THE  BEST  NEAV  STRAWBERRY'  EXTANT. 
Plants  for  sale.  Original  stock.  Address 

JOHN  CHAR  LTD  N .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1,000  or  more  separate  octavo  Choruses,  Glees 
aud  Anthems,  each  0  to  10  cents. 


Cfeneral  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page . SO  " 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  et.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  1ns.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
tar  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


Ti  l. I  PS;  Rout  1 1  rafts, 
etc.  Send  for  rrm  Price 
J  List  PHOENIX  NURSERY, 
F.  R  PHOENIX 

D,  lavas,  Wis. 


First  rate  Anthems  are  found  In  Perkins’ ANTHEM 
HARP  (!§!  251,  Emerson’s  BOOK  OF  AN¬ 
THEMS  1*1.23),  AMERICAN  ANTHEM  B’K 
(Si  1  .-•>).  auu  HEM  (ild  VAEK  .Si),  by  Chadwick. 


Scenic  Cantatas  as  JOSEPH’S  BONDAGE 
(8D.  by  Chadwick,  BKI.MI  \ZZ\tt  i$D,  by  Butler- 
field,  and  llieolassic  DON  .11 U  MO  ($1.30),  COM  A  LA 
80  cts.J  aud  CH  Ri  s' I’ .VI  AS  i>*0  cts.;,  by  Gutterson. 
Send  for  lists  and  descriptions. 

Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSOX  Jfc  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO..  8411  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


attd 


llllflVBlli  B  II  W  |  ...  ESTABLISHED  «= 

“  "  *  w  NINET Y-EICHT  YEARS 

renc  Forth©  MERCHANT  on  our  New  P  an|^*  KJ 

For  the  MARKET  CARDENER  OCCEJ 

FFnQFor  the  private  family  cccn 

t  A—  L/  Crown  by  fill  rRftlvfYg  on  our  own  Farms  tftiby 

r"  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALL. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOTTl  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST, 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


AGENTS!  AGE.VTS!  AGENTS'. 

GEN.  DO-L’GiJo'  bran*  nevr  book,  published^  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEAxvS  AMONG 


DAVID  LANDRETH &S0NS, SEED  GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


OUR  WILD  INDIANS 


<s  the  grandest  cFmcc  ever  offered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
GEN.  *il  This  t'U)'irbIy  Iilustrate<t,  First  class  and 

Tin ilhtni  work  oat»clIs  all  others  I<i  t  >  I,  and  is  the  fastest  sel- 
J113  book  ever  pnhlisbed,  Agent,  average  1  a  to  CO  orders  a,  tay 
(LUl  .ih  thousand  mpreis.  Fret  class  \GENT*  H  V.M'El* 
Fxclusa-e  Territory  and  Extra  Terms  given.  Send  jar  nrctuara 
to  A.  D.  WOill  HINGTON  A-  Co..  Ilsinlor.I,  Conu. 


Nil  4  1.1.  I  K)  IT  Pl.ANTN. 

TUCKS.  lleiKiqusrtm  lor 

the  uiiriviilled  New  I'umini 


VINES 


FAY’S  PROLIFIC 


Low  Prices.  Mallln 

WATER  EOWIA 


_  _  _  _  ■  Thoroughbred  LAND  and 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonla,  New  York. 


a  Specialty 
Free  Catalogues. 


CLYDESDALE  1 1 0 RSKti,  PKKCHKRON  NORMAN 
HORSES,  TR OTI  1>G  RUED  ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
years’  experience  to  breeding  aud  Importing  large 
collections,  opportunity  of  eoniijaring  different  breeds, 
low  prices,  because  ol'  extent  of  business  and  low  rales 
of  transportation.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence 
solicited 

rOWBULi  BROTHERS, 

SPRING-BORO)  CRAWFORD  OO.,  PA. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANNING’S 

ILLUSTRATED 


SELLINC  CCU 


Are  maklng_ _ 

1  Because  every  farmer  nerde  it.  It  is  the  latest  and  most  complete  work  ever  yet  issued  treating  of  H  Ol’ses, 
their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  causes  of  disease,  symptoms,  and  remedies.  Over 


Cattle,  (Sheep,  etc 


their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  causer  o/ <ii-»«w<),  symptoms,  and  m ne< li es,  Over 
1,000  i>HKC*)"4QO  UlUMtrntSon*.  Highly  endorsed  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  the  President, V.Pres’t 
and  See'y  olPhlla.Ool.  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Hon.  J.W.  Gadsden  .and  others.  Farmers  and  agenla  desiring 
profitable  work  should  at  once  send  toifull  particulars  to  I?t'BBARI>  BROS.,  ?3S  Chestnut  St. ,  Philada. 


ThfOnlyPerfect^ 
SewingWachine.  • 


SIMPLEST, LATEST  IMPROVER 

MOST  DURABLE  &  r\SJS 


,D.t  President, 


J^nmurxms. 


Jack,  aged  four,  taking  a  walk.  “What 
becomes  of  people  when  they  die?’’  Mamma: 
“They  turn  into  dust,  dear.”  Jack:  “Wbat  a 
lot  oi  people  there  must  be  on  this  road  then!” 

A  Parisian  Item  — “  Why  is  the  straw  be¬ 
fore  the  house  ?  I  hope  Madame  is  not  ill.” — 
“No,  no,  Monsieur,  only  in  bed  the  last  three 
days.”—"  Indeed !  and  not  ill,  you  say  ?”-* 
“  The  fact  is,  Monsieur,  she  has  lost  two  of 
her  favorite  carriage  horses,  and  cannot  bear 
to  hear  the  sound  of  wheels,” 

He  wanted  a  companion. — Young  George 
D.  having  importuned  his  father  for  ahorse 
the  indulgent  parent  presented  him  with  the 
ancient  steed  which  for  years  had  carried  him 
about  the  streets.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
the  affectionate  son  approached  his  father  and 
renewed  his  request,  saying,  “Father,  can’t 
you  give  nxe  a  horse  a  little  nearer  my  own 
age,  that  would  be  more  of  a  companion  for 
me?” 

- - 

If  vou  nro  afrequcuteror  a  resident  of  a  miasmatic 
district  barri-nde  your.*-?  st-  m  against  the  scourge  of 
alt  in  w  countries  - n -Mie,  bilious  ami  Intermittent  fe¬ 
ver# — by  the.  use  of  Hop  Bitters. 

Ludixotox,  Mich..  Feb.  2,  IS80. 

I  hav»  Bold  Hod  Bitters  for  Tour  '  cars  and  there  Is 
no  medicine  that ‘Uipasst  8 them  for  •  lllous  aita  ks, 
kidney  complaints,  and  many  dl  eases  lucid- lit  to 
this  malarial  climate.  II.  T.  AiaxaNDeb. 

Sect.  llth.  1830. 

Hop  Pittkks  Co..  Toronto ; 

I  have  been  sick  for  the  past  six  years,  suffering 
from  d vspep and  general  we-kuess  I  have  used 
three  boiil-8  of  Mop  Hitters,  and  ihey  have  done 
wonders  for  me.  I  am  weil  anil  able  to  work,  and  eat 
and  sleep  well.  I  cruilot  say  too  much  for  Hop  Bit 
ters.  qimo.v  R  BBI>8 


HEADQUARTERS  VfC  TO r  •*  DOUBLE  HULLER 
CLOVER  MACHINE. 

X  wark.  O  .  Sept.  l*i.  1882. 

Having  defeated  the  Bird  sell  •'  tl  <nl*or  .ir  "  Clover 
Huller,  of  South  Bend,  Inil..  at  the  Lagrange  Ind., 
Fair  May  2i,  18SO.  n  d  this  Blrdscll  "  “unitor  Jr  "ami 
Ashlan  i  lover  Hull'  ron  i lie  doth  dav  of  September, 
18-0,  at  a  two  day#’  i  rial  upon  the  Fair  grounds  of  i  he 
Trl  -rate  Fat*-  Asuielatlou  *t  Toledo.  O.,  and  being 
desirous  of  showing  our  "VI  TOR"  mover  Huller  to 
the  "lover  grwer,  liri'l  thr.  iitic-rx  of  I  lie  great  West, 
we  hereby  rhnl  eiiKC  th»*  rep rflseui alive*  of  the  Bird- 
sell  "Monitor  Jr.  ’  Clover  Hu  ler.  of  South  Rend,  Ind., 
or  any  other  manufacturer'  of  Clover  Hallers  or  clo¬ 
ver  altachmenls  Unit  may  feel  luiere-led  lu  clover 
hulling,  to  pltice  th"lr  machine  In  llic  hands  of  live 
ills  nteirst* d  formers  io  he  selected  hy  the  B  mrd  of 
Dlrecto  8  of  the  st.  Lou's.  Mo,.  Fnlr  Association  du¬ 
ring:  the  Fair  to  be  hem  bv  that  Association,  Oct.  2d, 
byiheddeof  the  •  VIC  i OR"  Double  Huller  Clover 
Muehlnc  upon  the  fallowing  <  nnol i Ions : 

1st  Ku-di  comi  nn.V  rompetimr  shul  notify  the  Sec¬ 
retary  fit  the  ahove  nulin'd  Association  mi  or  before 
the2.Mli  dav  of  Si  member,  i8<2.  end  mIihII  deposit  $  00 
In  hi#  hands  to  tb  fray  the  expel  k*  s  of  the  trial. 

2d.  Each  company  Is  io  have  the  privilege  of  hav¬ 
ing  bc»h!r*  the  Judges,  one  feeder  a* d  one  operator 
Inside  of  the  l op**  •  n<  IrClipK Oh  machine. 

3r  ,  Each  Huller  Is  required  to  hut1  one  wagon 
l*'tiil  of  such  •  lover  each  day.  us  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  bv  the  Fair  Ass.a  Int  on  shall  lurntsli  on  the 
giound,  nil  to  be  of  tin*  same  qn  lit.  t  d  q  antlty, 
and  each  machine  to  i elm II  the  straw  from  each 
other’s  machitia  after  the  ll*Sl  tlirealllu/.  the  ma¬ 
chines  to  be  cleaned  bv  the  judges  betore  atari  lug. 
l  uch  company  to  fu  nlsh  their  own  power. 

4th-  The  expenses  ottei  ding  the  trial  to  be  de 
ducted  f*oni  the  »500  Ueposlted  am  the  balance  of 
the  deposit  to  go  to  the  proprietors  of  the  victorious 
macbi"o. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO  Ml’ ANY, 

Newark,  Ohio. 


A  GOOD  SHOT. 

Wife  :  Georee  dear  !  I’m  sorry  you’re  so  near-sighted  !  You  know  you  shot  Farmer 
Smith’*  two  cats  last  week  mistaking  them  for  rabbits. 

Husband  :  Well,  rabbits  or  eats;  they  rnusn’t  hold  concerts  on  our  back  yard  fence. 


jemsk. 


LITTLES  CHEMICAL.FLUID 


N  ON-POISONOUS 


{Patented  in  U  a  .  July  ,  lafi) 

MORRIS  LITTLE  Sr  SON.  Proprietors  and  Mnnuf’rs. 

This  favorite  and  popular  Dip  Is  the  cheapest  and 
viciiy  hk*t  remedy  of  the  day  for  am.  Insect  pk-st 
and  Skin  Ddeasks  of  domestic  animals  also  for  the 
slicep  farinO'it— scourge  worms  in  thcinroutof  lambs, 
called  In  some  dlstricls  “bombrtz." 

Send  tor  Impoit  mt  U.  S.  m-»M  >  onluls  to 
T.  W.  I,AW  v(i|t|»  Oen'l  Agent  ov  er  since  April 
iSift)  2!Ht  E.  Chase  STREET.  Baltimore,  Md. 
file  kiii  e  and  mention  tills  paper.  | 


SEPT  30 


NEW  BUCKEYE 

FORCE 


PUMP 


Work*  easy,  throws  a 
constant  stream. 

Has  Porcelain  lined 
Cylinder. 

Is  easily  set.  Is  the 
Cheapest  A  Best  Force 
Pomp  In  the  world  for 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells, 

Thousands  In  use  In 
every  part  of  the  Uni# 
tefd  States. 

Never  Freeses  In  Win* 
tor. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
Prices 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

EV APORATINC  FRUIT 

Treatlsn  on  Unproved  methods 
BENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields.  Prices.  Fronts, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

|  AMERICAN  MAXCF’G  CO., 

FnUMtr.  WnFiiosborov  Fa. 


ovr  10 UK  CLOVE  11  AND  TIMOTHY 


WITH  THE 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 
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The  accompanying  illustrate!  cut  of  the  Nkw  Flow,  mentioned  so  highly  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Agricultural  Review,  represent*  the  best  walking  plow  of  the  present  time.  For 
some  years  past  the  plows  made  of  chilled  iron  have  been  higily  popular  with  the  agricul 
tuial  community,  the  most  serious  objection  to  them  being  their  weight.  The  mettle  being 
brittle,  requires  a  considerable  thickness  to  secure  strength,  hence  the  pi  »wa  have  to  be 
made  heavy.  Another  objection  is  the  natural  warping  of  the  chilled  metal  after  it  comes 
from  the  sand,  which  cannot  be  overcome,  aud  therefore  no  two  castings  are  exactly  alike, 
and  perfect  fftting  parts  can  seldom  be  obtained. 

The  metal  of  the  Nkw  Flow  is  made  of  certain  proportions  of  steel  and  refined  iron,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  cliemloal  combinations  which  produce  a  Oarbo.v  iron.  Or,  perhaps,  more 
properly,  it  should  be  called  carbon  zed  steel.  The  metal  does  not  warp,  and  it  h  s  great 
toughness,  hence  a  plow  can  be  marie  of  it  as  light  in  weight  as  the  ordinary  steel  plow.  The 
metal  is  also  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polii-h;  its  foouring  qualities  are  superior  to  any 
other  cast  metal.  The  plow  is  called  the  New  Remington  Cuppku  and  in  addition  to  its 
superiority  in  metal  the  form  of  the  plow  is  so  gr«»t  an  mipiovement  over  other  plows 
hitherto  made  that  it  is  the  lightest  for  the  team  of  all  the  plows  in  use,  and  t  he  easiest  for  the 
tat  tuer  on  account  of  its  running  so  steadily.  The  quality  of  work  i. one  in  turning  so  1  or 
stubble  is  acknowledged  to  b©  the  best  ever  attained. 

The  plow  ho©  no  common  cast-iron  parts  except  the  standard.  The  metals  used  are  either 
carbou,  steel  or  maleable  iron.  The  j  rioter  has  a  steel  blade  with  doubleshiu,  which  a  black¬ 
smith  can  draw  and  sharpen,  and  which  can  be  used  in  almost  every  place  where  the  steel 
coulter  has  heretofore  been  indispensable. 

The  farming  community  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  opportunity  now  afforded  for 
obtaining  a  pic  w  that  is  probably  as  near  perfection  for  lessening  the  labor  of  plowing, 
and  in  doing  perfect  work  as  will  ever  be  made.  Manufactured  by  the 

RENINGTOV  AG  L  CO.,  Ilicm,  IV,  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE,  57  Iteade  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 
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abundantly,  and  this  is  the  main  food  to  be 
depended  on  for  the  stock.  A  few  horses, 
together  with  some  thousands  of  sheep  are 
reared  here.  We  are  not  advised  as  to  their 
breeds;  but  as  they,  too,  have  to  get  their 
living  in  the  open,  they  muBt  be  as  hardy  as 
the  cattle.  Pigs  are  not  kept.  The  island  is 
famous  for  its  breed  of  dogs — a  Skye  terrier 
with  its  long,  soft,  silky  hair,  being  quite 


they  can  be  easily  caught.  Meat  they  seldom 
if  ever  eat,  having  a  positive  dislike  for  it. 
Their  farming  implements  are  of  the  rudest 
and  cheapest  kind,  of  the  same  fashion  as  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  with  few  exceptions. 

The  people  are  robust,  health}*,  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  contented;  and  upon  the  whole 
may  be  said  to  live  a  reasonably  happy  life. 
They  do  not  know  what  luxuries  are,  and 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTE  AITS, 


THE  DAIRY  SITUATION— PROSPECTS 
AND  PRICES. 


JERSEY  COW,  PROSA, 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 

The  September- make  of  cheese  begins  to 
come  upon  the  market  about  the 

_  first  of  October.  September 

cheese  is  always  sought  after  by 
shippers  and  exporters.  It 
generally  proves  to  be  the  best 
of  the  season’s  make,  because 
the  milk  has  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  fat  in  its  composition, 
while  the  fresh  afterfeed  im¬ 
parts  flavor,  and  the  Summer’s 
heat  now  being  passed,  the 
weather  is  favorable  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  curing.  At  this 
season  the  factories  are  usually 
in  condition  to  hold  their  goods 
for  a  time,  and  the  question  of 
selling  on  the  market  from  week 
to  week,  or  holding  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  better  prices,  is  one  that 
always  agitates  the  dairy  public 
and  upon  which  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  dairy  business  is  now  so 
extended,  and  there  are  sb  many 
elements  liable  to  occur  to  af¬ 
fect  prices,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  forecast  the  market, 
and  the  shrewdest  operator  often 
fails  or  is  disappointed  in  his 
calculations.  The  safest  guide 


ative  Stock 
(/V§\)  Farm,  Freder¬ 
ic  V  icksburg,  Va. 

Prosa  was  drop¬ 
ped  March  14th,  1879— sire,  the 
celebrated  premium  bull  Pros¬ 
pect  (2,047),  which  won  prizes 
both  at  the  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Fairs;  dam,  Vashti, 
of  Baltimore  (3,269),  a  noted 
butter  cow,  with  the  high  rec¬ 
ord  of  over  two  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  day,  tracing  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  imported  bull  Clement 
(115),  and  to  the  well-known  im¬ 
ported  cow  Victoria  (1,505),  the 
foundation  stock  ofthe  Clark  & 
Jones’s,  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
premium  Jersey  herd — to  which 
cow,  it  is  said,  there  can  be 
traced  more  tested  butter  cows 
of  14  pounds  per  week  and  over, 
than  to  auy  other  single  Jersey 
cow  known,  whether  imported 
or  not.  Prosa  dropped  her  first 
calf  when  two  years  old,  and 
on  grass  alone  gave  3%  gallons 
of  very  rich  milk  per  day.  When 
she  fully  matures,  she  will  be 
tested  for  butter,  when,  it  is 
thought,  she  will  exceed  the 
high  record  of  her  dam. 


CATTLE  OF  THE  ISLAND 
OF  SKYE. 

Skye  is  the  largest  Bland 
which  lies  close  to  the  mainland 
of  Scotland  on  its  we.-t  side. 
It  is  about  14  miles  long,  and 
has  an  average  bread  th  of  uea  rly 
It  rains  here  on  the 


four  mile! 
average  nine  days  out  of  every 
12,  and  the  fall  is  130  inches 
annually.  There  is  consequently 
an  abundance  of  grass  even  in 
Winter.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
West  Highland  or  Ky  loe  cattle, 
which  are  among  the  hardiest  of 
the  bovine  species,  as  fine  in 
form  as  the  Devon,  though  a 
fifth  leas  in  size  as  bred  here. 

Their  beef  is  of  first  quality.  All 
except  cows  in  calf — which  are 
stabled  only  on  Winter  nights 
— run  out  the  whole  year  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather.  Their 
long,  thick,  shaggy  coats  of 
hair  protect  them  well,  even 
from  the  sleet  and  snow,  w  hich 
alternate  with  rain  in  Winter. 

They  thrive  on  the  poorest  fare, - - 

and  when  nearly  full-grown, 
fatten  rapidly  on  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  good  feed,  thus  making 
them  profitable  aulniula  to  rear  even  in  that 
moist, tempestuous  climate.  The  cows  give  small 
messes  of  milk,  but  to  make  up  for  the  smallness 
in  quantity,  it  is  us  rich  in  quality  as  that 
drawn  from  tho  famous  Channel  Island  cows. 

Aside  from  oate,  the  only  crops  that  can  be 
cultivated  in  Skye  are  potatoes,  beets  and 
turnips.  Grass,  of  course,  grows  wild  and 


a  favorite  with  the  fanciers.  The  in¬ 
habitants  live  in  low  cottages  of  very 
thick,  uncemented  stone  walls.  The  roof  is 
thatched  and  held  down  with  ropes  of  twisted 
heather,  otherwise  the  fierce  winds  would 
blow  It  away.  The  food  of  the  people  is 
oatmeal,  potatoes,  turnips,  with  a  little  milk 
and  and  a  few  eggs  as  a  rarity,  and  fish  when 


therefore  do  not  crave  them— or  follies  of 
any  other  kind.  The  area  of  the  island  is  535 
square  miles  and  its  population  under  20,000. 
The  surface  is  mountainous;  the  soil  is  poor 
and  the  prt  ducts  scant.  Large  plantations  of 
trees  have  lately  been  planted,  which  will 
help  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the  w  eather. 
Skye  is  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides. 


000  pounds, 


State  the  yield  of  milk  has  been  poor  from  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  Spring  opened  cold 
and  wet.  then  the  drouth,  coming  about,  the 
first  of  July,  has  been  severe  and  contiaual, 
cutting  off  after-feed,  so  that  the  Fall  make 
of  cheese  will  be  the  lightest  we  have  had  for 
manv  years.  In  view  of  these  facts,  1  think 
the  New  York  make  of  cheese  this  year  must 
fall  short  of  the  average  yield  during  good 
seasons  at  least  20,000,0(10  pounds. 

But,  so  far  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned, 
the  shortage  of  the  cheese  crop  in  the  United 
States  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  exports  from  Canada.  During  the  past 
few  years  the  dairy  industry  of  Canada  has 
been  largely  extended,  and,  as  nearly  all  the 
surplus  cliecse  goes  to  Great  Britain,  the  Do¬ 
minion’s  exports  become  an  important  factor 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  our  export 
trade.  Last  year  (18S1),  according  to  ollieial 
statistics  obtained  by  the  Woodstock  Board  of 
Trade,  the  exports  of  cheese  from  Canada 
were  upwards  of  -10,000.000  pounds.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  many  new  factories  this  season  in  the 
Dominion,  especially  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
together  with  the  favorable  yield,  will,  it  is 
believed,  swell  the  cheese  exports  from  Canada 
this  year  to  50,000,000  pounds,  or  upwards. 
Canada  cheese  is  now  of  very  good  quality, 
and  as  skimming  has  not  been  practiced  in 
the  Dominion  to  the  extent  that  it  has  in  the 
States,  Canadian  cheese  has  obtained  a  good 
reputation  in  England,  though  it  may  not 
have  reached  the  highest  point  of  excellence 
obtained  by  New  Yrorb  fancy  factory.  In 
tbe  London  market  Canadian  cheese  is  usu¬ 
ally  quoted  from  one  to  two  shillings  less  than 
that  from  the  States.  Canada,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  becoming  a  formidable  competitor  with  us 
in  the  British  markets,  and  her  large  export 
has  a  tendency  to  steady  the  prices.  Tbe 
English  make  of  cheese  is  said  to  be  larger  this 
year  than  usual.  If  tbe  increased  production 
be  very  considerable  it  goes  to  show  that  Brit¬ 
ain  can  do  with  less  cheese  to  be  exported 
from  America. 

On  the  other  h*»nd,  our  home  consumption  is 
increasing,  and  that  renders  us  less  and  less 
dependent  upon  foreign  markets.  We  have 
w  a  population  of  over  50,000,000,  and  our 
home  trade  ought  to  clear  off  any  surplus — in 
case  the  English  d<*nnnd  should  fall  off — and 
thus  maintain  fair  prices. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  situation  from  all 
sides,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  an 
advauce  in  rates  above  those  now  ruling  (Sept. 
IS)  for  fine  September  cheese — the  choicest  of 
the  season’s  make.  But  that  the  very  high 
prices  counted  on  by  some  are  to  be  obtained, 
appears  at  this  writing  to  be  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful.  Dairymen  often  overdo  the  market  by 
refusing  good  values  for  their  product  when 
prices  are  high,  thus  tukiog  great  risks  in 
holding  goods  and  selling  in  the  end  at  a  loss. 
The  only  advice  we  can  give  is  to  study  the 
equation  and  take  such  advantage  of  the 
markets  as  circumstances  and  the  trade  seem 
to  warrant  when  the  goods  are  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment. 


iiitvrtl  <i  oincs. 
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XFORD  PRACTICAL  FARMERS’  CLUB 


Keeping  Up  the  Farm. 

(Special  Report  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

The  above  topic  was  the  one  chosen  for 
discussion  at  our  September  meeting.  The 
sub  topics  were: 

1st.  Preventing  washes. 

2d.  How  eau  the  stock  be  made  to  help. 

3d.  Rotation. 

4th.  Repairs  of  buildings  and  fences. 

5th.  What  proportion  of  the  land  should  be 
plowed. 

The  first  sub-topic  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Nicho).  He  was  now  for  tbe  first  time  living 
on  a  rolling  farm,  and  was  endeavoring  to  get 
his  runs  and  lands  most  liable  to  wash  into 
pasture.  He  found  rye  a  great  help,  as  it 
would  come  up  and  take  root  quickly,  and  hold 
the  soil  till  grass  could  catch  and  form  a  sod. 
He  found  difficulty,  however,  as  the  water 
would  gather  iu  the  lowland  and  make  gullies. 

Mr.  Brown:  “We  must  wateh  against  the 
beginning  of  this  trouble.  Often  we  can 
divide  the  stream  into  two  or  four,  and  thus 
reduce  the  volume  of  water  and  the  force.  If 
the  stream  is  one  that  overflows  the  fields,  we 
can  often  prevent  this  by  straightening  the 
channel.” 

Mr.  Murphy:  “Where  a  stream  flows  through 
a  field  a  stone  dam  may  often  be  buiU,  so  as  to 
oatch  the  soil  and  broaden  the  stream  and 
lessen  the  force  of  the  water.  This  dam,  built 
on  the  line,  will  serve  as  a  fence  and  save 
keeping  up  a  water  gap." 

Mr.  Nichol’s  question:  Will  it  help  these 
places  to  lay  tile  in  them?  was  answered  by 
several  members  showing  that  under  some 
circumstances  it  would  do;  but  it  was  best 

lay  the  tile  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  chan¬ 
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nel,  and  large  tile  should  be  used,  particularly 
at  tbe  outlet. 

Tbe  second  sub-topic  was  opened  by  B.  8, 
Miller.  Poor  spots  can  be  enriched  by  fold¬ 
ing  the  stock,  particularly  sheep,  on  them 
by  night  through  the  Bummer.  All  the  stock 
should  be  kept  in  the  stable  or  barn-yard  all 
Winter,  and  supplied  with  bedding,  so  as  to 
save  the  manure. 

Mr.  Nichol:  “What  is  the  best  stock  for 
keeping  up  the  farm  ?” 

Mr.  A.  L.  Miller:  “In  our  system  of  mixed 
farming  we  need  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and 
they  can  all  be  made  to  help.  Sheep  not  only 
enrich  the  land  but  keep  down  briars.  We 
should  have  cattle  enough  to  eat  our  corn 
fodder,  three  tons  of  which  are  worth  two 
tons  of  good  hay,  leaving  one  ton  of  stalksj 
which  are  excellent  absorbents.  Hogs  fed 
on  a  sod  field  which  is  to  be  broken  for  corn 
the  next  season,  enrich  it  cheaply.  They 
should  be  fed  in  a  different  place  each  day.” 

Mr.  Brown:  “Yes;  and  pastured  on  a  clo¬ 
ver  field  during  the  Summer  they  help  it 
wonderfully.” 

Mr.  Hancock:  “We  must  arrange  our 
barnyards  so  as  to  save  all  the  droppings  of 
the  stock,  both  liquid  and  solid;  and  to  do  this 
they  must  be  small  and  so  well  bedded  as 
never  to  become  muddy,  and  they  should  be 
changed  so  that  no  water  can  enter  from  out¬ 
side  to  leach  the  manure.” 

The  third  sub-topic — “Rotation” — was  start¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Benis:  “Our  rotation  al  way  s  includes 
clover,  but  on  our  best  lands  we  may  grow 
three  or  four  crops  of  grain  between,  say, 
two  of  wheat  or  barley  and  two  of  corn.  On 
our  thinner  land  we  grow  clover  every  third 
year.” 

Mr.  Murphy;  “1  plow  clover  sod  for  wheat, 
then  plant  corn  on  the  stubble  and  sow  wheat 
on  the  corn  land,  making  a  three-year  course, 
but  on  our  bottom  land  we  grow  corn  several 
seasons  in  succession,  and  only  change  when 
we  see  it  is  needed." 

Mr.  Nichol:  "A  wise  rotation  keeps  the 
land  up  to  a  high  state  of  fertility ;  yet  many 
of  our  farmers  do  not  practice  it.  The  best 
field  on  the  farm  I  have  recently  bought  the 
neighbors  tell  me  has  been  cropped  for  40 
years.” 

Mr.  B.  S.  Miller:  “I  follow  a  three-year  ro¬ 
tation;  but  follow  clover  with  corn  instead  of 
wheat,  as  Mr.  Murphy  does.  Occasionally 
clover  failsand  breaks  up  our  rotation.  When 
this  happens  rye  and  timothy  can  be  sown  to 
make  a  pasture  and  keep  up  the  rotation.” 

Tbe  fourth  sub-topic  was  opened  by  Mr. 

)  Schultz:  “For  making  repairs,  the  ‘stitch  in 
time  saves  nine.’  A  little  neglect  of  the  fences 
makes  breuchy  stock.  It  is  a  wise  economy 
to  hire  extra  help,  so  that  the  little  repairs 
can  be  attended  to  promptly.” 

The  question  was  asked,  “What  is  the  com¬ 
ing  fence?”  This  brought  out  the  views  of 
most  of  the  members  of  the  club,  and  showed 
that  none  of  them  favored  hedge,  and  that 
those  who  had  the  most  of  it  liked  it  least.  W ire 
in  some  form  was  believed  to  be  the  coming 
fence;  but  as  a  valuable  horse  had  just  died 
In  the  neighborhood  from  injuries  received  on 
a  barbed  wire  fence,  there  was  some  doubt  as 
to  it  being  safe  to  use. 

The  general  impression  was  that  one  board 
should  be  used  so  that  stock  would  see  it,  and 
a  member  reported  that  he  had  seen  this  done 
with  the  posts  32  feet  apart.  The  w  ires  were 
fastened  by  staples  to  strips  of  inch  board  of 
hard  wood,  four  inches  wide  and  one  inch 
thick  and  of  such  length  as  to  rest  on  a  fis  t 
stone  and  reach  to  the  top  of  the  fence.  These 
upright  strips  were  used  four  feet  apart  and 
one  end  of  each  of  the  sixteen-foot  boards 
could  be  nailed  to  the  post  and  then  attached 
to  these  uprights  by  a  single  wrought  nail 
clinched.  This  would  make  a  cheap  fence,  as 
three-fourths  of  the  posts  and  postholes  would 
be  saved. 

The  last  sub-topic — “What  proportion  of 
land  shall  we  plow,"  was  opened  by  Mr.  A.  Lm 
Miller.  ‘ ‘W e  should  keep  enough  land  in  grass 
to  grow  stock  to  consume  all  the  grain  grown 
on  the  farm.  It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  this 
grain-growing  region  that  tbe  farmers  keep 
fully  two  thirds  of  their  land  in  grain.” 

Mr.  Brown:  “M f  experience  shows  that 
profitable  farming  calls  for  less  land  plowed 
with  more  manure  and  clover  ami  very  much 
more  tillage.  I  believe  in  bushels  rather 
than  acres.” 

Mr.  Nichol,  “Amen.” 

Mr.  B.  8.  Miller,  “We  plow  our  corn  four 
times.  I  believe  it  w  ould  pay  to  plow  it  eight; 
each  extra  plowing  would  only  need  to  add  a 
bushel  to  the  acre  to  pay,  and  I  know  that 
often  it  would  add  several  bushels.” 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Ron  ax,  Sept.  3. — W.  S.  B.  writes  intelli¬ 
gently  on  hog  cholera.  It  is  a  long-vexed 
question  in  pathology  whether  the  so-called 
contagious  diseases  ever  originate  de  novo, 
that  is,  whether  one  may  have,  say,  the  rneask* 


without  having  contracted  it  by  contagion 
either  direct  or  indirect.  While  this  question 
may  not  be  positively  settled  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all,  I  believe  the  balance  of  evidence 
inclines  strongly  to  the  affirmative.  Hog 
cholera  is  contagious,  strongly  so,  yet  I  think 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  fre¬ 
quently  originates  from  other  causes,  and  that 
careless,  filthy  and  unvaried  feeding  i6  the 
most  frequent  of  these  causes.  Com  alone  is 
an  ill-balanced  food,  but  that  the  feeding  of 
corn  alone,  other  unsanitary  conditions  being 
excluded,  causes  hog-cholera,  seems  to  me 
highly  improbable. 


I  am  glad  that  the  Rural  is  compelling  the 
hybridists  to  toe  the  mark  in  regard  to  their 
work.  By  bringing  them  down  to  details,  the 
careless  and  ignorant,  as  well  as  the  fraudu¬ 
lent,  who  are,  or  who  profess  to  be,  engaged 
iu  the  work  of  plant- crossing  and  hybridising, 
will  be  made  unmistakably  to  expose  them¬ 
selves.  Atthe  same  time  the  Rural  hybridiser 
may  get  some  new  ideas,  and  bear  of  methods 
among  workers  in  this  field  now-  unknown  to 
the  public.  Among  these  workers  1  think 
there  can  be  none  more  conscientious,  and 
few  of  longer  experience  or  greater  skill  than 
Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  of  Charlotte,  \’t.,  whom 
the  Rural  has  several  times  criticized.  He 
is  a  very  modest,  reserved  person,  but  I  do 
hope  you  may  be  able  to  draw  him  out  on  this 
very  interesting  subject.  [That  is  our  opinion 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  Eos.] 


What  a  hasty,  high-strung  old  gentleman 
Mr.  Hovey  is!  But  I  am  glad  the  Rural  is  in¬ 
dulgent  to  him,  for  he  has  been  a  great  worker 
and  a  great  benefactor  in  American  horticul¬ 
ture.  [Yes,  indeed.  Eds.]  Perhaps,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  such  equable  uud  well-balanced  co¬ 
adjutors  as  Wilder  aud  Downing,  Hovey  may 
be  admired  as  contributing  the  spice  of  his 
vivacious  personality. 


Mr.  Parnell  does  well  in  praising  the 
Alpha  potato  for  forcing  purposes,  and  he 
might  add  for  an  early  garden  potato  gen¬ 


erally.  It  is  the  only  potato  I  have  eve 
found  that  is  really  mealy  before  it  is  ripe. 
In  congenial  potato  soil  I  have  found  it  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  Early  Rose,  but  this  is  not  the  usua 
experience  with  it. 

“The  Rural  is  vain,”  is  it?  Well,  it  has  as 
good  a  right  to  be  as  any  newspaper  in  the 
world,  for  ib  does  its  work  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  heartil/  aud  thoroughly.  But  ohl 
good  editor,  be  careful  of  yourself,  tor  all 
our  sakes ! 

Rural,  Sept.  16.— The  Rural’s  crops  of 
potatoes  on  hen  manure  and  artificial  fertili¬ 
zers  seem  to  me  to  demonstrate  that  only 
good  farming  is  needed  to  make  our  older 
Eastern  soils  as  i>roductive  as,  or  even 
more  productive  than,  when  they  were  fiist 
cleared.  Even  on  the  virgin  lands  of 
Northern  Vermont  and  Maine  400  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is  a  big  crop.  And 
were  not-  your  big  corn  crops  and  very  good 
wheat  yields  proof  of  the  same  thing?  [With 
many  thanks  to  Dr.  Hoskins  for  his  kind 
allusions  and  thoughtful  notes,  let  us  say  that 
our  potato  reports  thus  far  have  been  made 
from  jilof  culture,  or  what  might  be  termed 
garden  culture,  though  thesoil  without  manure 
is  but  an  indifferent  clayey  loam.  We  have 
50  reports  of  this  kind  still  to  make,  tbe  great¬ 
est  yield  of  which,  thus  far,  is  over  700  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Our  field  culture  has  been  con. 
fiued  to  the  While  Elephant,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Early  Rose  and  Blush.  Eds.] 


professor  a.  j.  cook. 


As  the  Winter  again  approaches,  bee-keep¬ 
ers  begin  to  inquire  how  they  may  safely 
winter  their  bees.  This  matter  of  wintering 
is  the  only  element  in  apiculture  that  is  pre¬ 
carious,  and  when  we  remember  that  such 
men  as  John  Davis,  of  Michigan,  with  his 
scores  of  colonies,  aud  O.  O.  Poppleton,  of 
Iowa,  with  his  hundreds  of  colonies,  and  D. 
A.  Jones,  of  Ontario,  with  his  thousands,  all 
located  in  the  cold,  bleak  North  winter  with¬ 
out  loss  every  Winter,  may  we  not  conclude 


“Leon”  in  “Rays”  makes  good  points  on  the 
tomato  question.  With  me  Acme  and  E  irly 
Essex  are  decidedly  the  best,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  anybody  wants,  or  hopes  for  that 
is  better.  Canada  Victor  and  Conqueror  are 
both  early,  but  not  uniformly  well-shaped. 
Gen.  Grant  is  fine  look iug,  but  not  so  solid  as 
its  namesake.  Let  us  hear  more  about  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  Perfection.  [We  have  tested  it  with 
several  others  and  shall  report  in  due 
time.  Eds.] 


Dr.  Warder’s  papers  on  Forestry  are  most 
timely  and  valuable.  I  wish  there  were  more 
evidence  that  this  question  is  interesting,  as  it 
should,  the  farmers  of  the  Atlantic  slope.  I 
know  of  nothing  being  done  in  this  State 
for  tbe  preservation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
improvement,  of  our  forests,  and  except  upon 
the  sandy  coast  lands  of  Massachusetts, nothing 
in  New  England.  Meantime  not  only  the 
pines,  spruces,  hemlocks,  tamaracks  ami 
arbor-vitsas  of  New  England  are  being  rapidly 
exterminated,  but  our  hard-wood  forests  are 
being  cut  down  and  worked  up  into  furniture, 
machinery,  paper  stock  and  spools.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  the  demand  for  such 
material  is  deforesting  our  hills.  First-rate 
maple  groves  by  the  hundred  are  being  cut 
down  in  Northern  Vermont,  while  Yellow 
Birch  for  veueers,  White  Birch  for  spools,  and 
poplar  and  fir  for  wood-pulp  are  going  like 
snow  before  the  sun.  Many  of  our  villages 
are  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  waste  of  these 
manufacturers,  but  it  cannot  be  for  long. 
Our  farmers  are  selling  their  woodlands  to 
pay  off  their  mortgages,  but  it  is  a  fearful 
loss  to  future  generations. 


Rural,  Sect.  9. — Mr.  Davis’s  experience 
with  muck  simply  duplicates  the  experience  of 
many  farmers  in  this  vicinity.  Much  more 
attention  is  now  being  paid  by  New  England 
farmers  to  the  utilizing  of  home  resources  for 
fertilizing  the  soil  than  formerly.  Among 
these  are  the  urine  of  our  animals  and  the 
muck  of  our  lowlands.  Together  they  make 
a  perfect  and  powerful  manure,  capable  of 
restoring  worn  farms  with  surprising  rapidity. 

Mr.  Green  on  cheap  wagons  strikes  a  pro. 
jecting  nail  in  our  farm  economy  sharply  and 
well.  Worn-out  vehicles  are  good  things  to 
sell,  never  to  buy. 


Mr.  Woodward’s  article  on  subduing  Can¬ 
ada  thistles  would  be  worth  millions  to  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  if  they  would  follow 
the  advice  it  gives.  There  are  no  perennial 
weeds  that  cannot  be  exterminated  by  this 
method,  as  I  have  proved  by  repeated  ex¬ 
perience.  Unless  a  plant  can  make  leaves  it 
cannot  make  roots,  and  the  roots  in  the  ground 
when  so  treated  soon  sicken  and  die.  The 
task  is  not  nearly  so  big  as  it  looks.  But  there 
must  be  thorough  work  or  the  whole  thing  is 
in  vain. 


The  “infallible  cure  for  stifle”  contributed 
by  W.  B.  N.,  (p.  635)  is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  the  astriugency  of  the  alum  will  pene 
trate  the  skiu  and  act  upon  the  tissues  beneath 
This  is  not  the  fact;  the  theory  is  wrong,  and 
in  practice  the  result  promised  will  not  be 
secured. 

Why  have  not  mechanical  potato  diggers 
been  more  successful?  Implements  substan¬ 
tially  identical  with  Travis’s  have  been  us  id 
long  ago,  but  these  and  all  others  have  been  dis 
carded.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  they  all 
waste  potatoes  enough  to  pay  for  hand  digging- 

Orleans  Co. ,  Vt. 
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WOOLEN  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
GRO  W  ERS. 


At  the  rec°nt  joint-meeting  of  wool-grow¬ 
ers  aud  manufacturers  iu  the  State  of  New 
York  it  was  made  evident  that  the  woolen 
manufacturers  are  seeking  to  dupe  the  wool- 
growers  before  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
secure  a  report  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
wools  and  retain  substantially  the  present 
rate  on  woolen  goods.  It  is  known  by  every 
well-informed  person  that  under  the  woolen 
tariff  of  1807  the  manufacturers  obtained  an 
undue  advantage  of  rates,  aud  now  they  ask 
a  still  greater  one.  Such  class  legislation  as  is 
sought  to  be  obtained  through  the  Commission 
is  a  fraud  upon  the  country,  and  particularly 
on  the  farmers  and  wool  growers.  If  the 
proposition  made  by  the  manufacturers  at  the 
meeting  is  to  be  evidence  of  their  tactics 
towards  the  wool-growers,  the  sooner  t  he 
uniou  that  has  heretofore  partially  existed  be¬ 
tween  them  is  dissolved  the  better. 

They,  our  pretended  friends,  have  imported 
and  used  more  shoddy,  waste,  mu  ago,  flocks 
and  carpet  wools  for  the  last  15  years  than 
at  any  former  period  since  the  foundation  of 
our  government.  Aud  this,  too,  to  avoid 
paying  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  wools  such  as 
compete  with  those  grown  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  thought  that  President  Arthur 
lost  sight  of  ihe  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
wool-grower  in  his  selection  of  A.  M.  Gar¬ 
land,  of  Illinois,  to  represent  them  on  the 
Tariff  Commission,  especially  when  he  could 
have  obtained  the  services  of  lion.  Columbus 
Delano,  a  man  whose  ability  and  experience 
would  have  beeu  a  great  benefit  to  the  coun 
try.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  woolen 
manufacturers  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
willing  person  to  serve  their  interest  than  Mr. 
Garland.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  the  farmers 
and  wool  growers  demand  that  there  he  no  re¬ 
duction  of  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  wool. 

A  Wool-Grower. 
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that  wintering  is  only  precarious  as  men  are 
ignorant  or  careless  ?  With  the  requisite 
knowledge,  and  an  equal  amount  of  care,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  universal  success 
might  come  with  every  Winter. 

•  PREPARATION. 

As  Mr.  Poppleton  says,  to  insure  safe  win¬ 
tering  preparation  should  commence  early  in 
the  season.  The  colonies  should  be  kept 
strong,  and  should  be  kept  breeding,  by  stim¬ 
ulative  feeding  if  that  is  necessary,  till  well 
into  September,  that  there  may  be  the  proper 
number  of  young  bees.  Some  bee-keepers 
ridicule  this  idea,  but  such  men  as  Jones  hold 
it  to  be  very  essential. 

As  soon  as  frost  comes,  at  least  as  early  as 
October  1st,  when  the  work  of  the  year  is 
over,  the  bees  of  each  hive  should  be  given  at 
least  30  pounds  of  good  capped  honey  in  frames 
that  are  at  least  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
full.  If  from  too  close  extracting,  or  a  poor 
honey  yield,  the  requisite  amount  is  not  in 
the  hive,  then  the  bees  should  be  fed  at  once 
that  they  may  have  time  to  get  all  capped 
before  the  cold  weather  prevents  work.  Don’t 
guess  at  the  amount  of  honey,  but  weigh,  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake.  For  feed,  we  may 
use  good  extracted  honey,  or,  better  still, 
granulated  sugar  made  into  a  rich  sirup  by 
dissolving  in  water  and  heating  till  it  boils. 
If  we  use  hives  with  tight-bottom  boards  we 
can  follow  Mr,  D.  A.  Jones's  method,  and  turn 
the  honey  right  into  the  back  of  the  hive  after 
we  have  raised  the  front.  It  we  have  separ¬ 
ate  bottom  boards  we  may  use  any  of  the 
convenient  feeders.  In  feeding  we  must  be 
careful  to  feed  late  in  the  day,  and  not  to  spill 
any  feed  about  the  apiary,  or  we  may  have 
trouble  with  robbing.  Should  any  bees  get  to 
robbing,  which  will  he  denoted  by  fighting 
and  a  great  commotion  in  front  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  colony  being  robbed,  we  should 
either  cover  the  entrance  of  this  hive  with 
wire  gauze,  or  else  nearly  close  it  with  blocks. 
In  two  or  three  days  the  entrance  may  be 
again  opened. 

After  we  have  given  the  bees  sufficient  food, 
we  should,  by  the  use  of  the  division  board, 
confine  tbe  bees  on  the  frames  which  contain 
their  stores,  and  exclude  all  others,  so  that 
the  bees  will  have  only  to  warm  the  part 
of  the  hive  actually  used.  Above  this  cham¬ 
ber  we  should  place  fine,  dry  chalT  or  sawdust, 
which,  for  convenience  and  neatness,  had  bet¬ 
ter  he  confined  iu  a  sack.  If  we  are  to  winter 
out-of-doors,  either  in  chuff  hives  or  with 
chaff  or  sawdust  packed  about  our  hives,  we 
should  put  similar  chaff  or  sawdust  cushions 
at  the  sides  of  the  Winter  combs,  just  outside 
the  division  boards,  which  latter  had  better 
not  reach  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive. 

In  all  the  combs  to  be  used  in  Winter  there 
should  bo  cut  a  small  central  hole,  so  that  the 
bees  can  easily  pass  through  from  one  comb 
to  another.  These  may  be  cut  when  we  weigh 
the  combs. 

TO  SECURE  AGAINST  COLD. 

Many,  with  Mr.  Poppleton,  prefer  chaff 
hives.  These  are  double-walled  at  the  ends  of 
the  frame,  with  a  six-inch  space  filled  with 
fine  chaff.  Thus  we  see  that  with  the  cush¬ 
ions  alieady  mentioned  the  bees  are  surround¬ 
ed  on  all  sides  with  a  protection  from  the 
cold.  By  the  use  of  chaff  hives  their  friends 
claim  that  they  can  winter  successfully, and 
that  they  are  protected  against  “Spring 
dwindling.”  Others  object  to  the  cost  of 
these  hives  and  to  their  weight,  which  makes 
them  hard  to  handle,  and  many  think  them 
unsafe  in  very  cold  Winters,  perhaps  because 
they  were  not  fairly  tried. 

Owing  to  these  objections,  others,  who  wish 
to  winter  on  the  summer  stands,  place  a  box 
outside  of  the  hives,  leaving  a  space  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  which  they  fill  with  chaff  or 
sawdust.  It  is  arranged  so  that  the  bees  can 
lly  if  the  weather  is  so  warm  as  to  incite  ac¬ 
tivity,  with  this  protection  Expense  and  ill 
success  have  robbed  this  method  of  mauy  of 
its  friends? 

CELLAR  WINTERING. 

Probably  no  method  has  so  many  friends  in 
the  Northern  States,  where  wintering  is  a 
vexed  question,  as  that  of  cellar  wintering. 
This  is  high  praise  for  the  cellar,  as  there  are 
to  many  poor  cellars  that  we  should  expect 
too  many  failures  to  keep  this  style  of  winter¬ 
ing  in  good  repute.  If  we  may  judge  from 
experience,  a  properly  constructed  cellar,  with 
the  proper  preparation  already  referred  to, 
will  never  fail. 

The  cellar  should  be  entirely  beneath  the 
earth,  and  be  so  ventilated  that  the  air  should 
always  be  sweet,  and  the  temperature  always 
uniform  at  about  -15  deg.  F.  While  it  should 
never  be  more  than  two  degrees  warmer  than 
this,  it  will  do  no  harm  if  it  is  five  degrees 
colder  at  times.  The  best  way  to  secure  this 
is  by  sub-oarth  ventilation.  A  four- inch  pipe 
should  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to 
connect  with  a  stove-pipe  iu  the  room  above. 
From  near  the  bottom  of  tbe  cellar  there 
should  be  another  pipe  (six-inch  tile  is  the 
best)  extending  for  $0  feet  through  the  earth, 


running  below  the  frost  line  and  then  reach¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  should 
be  protected  by  wire  gauze,  so  that  vermin 
could  not  enter  the  pipe.  We  see  that  as  a  fire 
is  built  in  the  stove  the  air  is  dra  wn  from  the 
cellar  and  is  supplied  by  the  sub-earth  pipe. 
This  cools  the  air  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  warms  it  when  it  is  cold.  I  have  known 
such  a  cellar  to  be  in  successful  use  for  nearly 
half  a  score  of  years;  and  several  others  for  a 
less  time.  Some  secure  ventilation  by  the 
usual  means  and  keep  the  right  temperature 
by  a  refrigerator,  a  cistern  in  the  cellar,  or  a 
stream  of  water  passing  through  it.  The  sub¬ 
earth  plan  is  the  most  scientific,  and  works 
best.  The  cellar  should  be  dry  and  quiet. 

The  bees  should  be  removed  to  the  cellar 
before  Winter  sets  in.  The  hives  should  be  dry, 
if  possible,  when  put  in,  and  the  bees  should 
be  set  in  so  quietly  that  they  would  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  Once  in,  we  remove  the  covers,  leav¬ 
ing  the  cushions  on  and  opening  the  entrances. 
Thus  arranged,  we  may  leave  the  bees  till  the 
pollen  of  April  bids  us  to  prepare  for  the  work 
of  a  new  year. 

The  only  valid  objections  to  cellar  winter¬ 
ing  is  the  labor  of  moving  the  bees  and  the 
danger  of  Spring  dwindlings.  The  expense  of 
moving  is  less  than  that  of  either  of  tbe  other 
methods,  and,  If  we  properly  eonflne  the  bees 
by  use  of  the  division  board  as  they  commence 
to  work  in  Spring,  we  may  have  no  fear  of 
dwindling,  especially  it  we  have  such  a  cellar 
as  suggested  above. 


I  send  you  a  few  gooseberries  raised  by 
Mr.  B.  G.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts.  They  are 
Whites  •  ith  and  Wellington’s  Glory,  both 
“white,”  and  almost  indistinguishable,  to¬ 
gether  with  Yellow  Amber  and  Glenton 
Green.  Tbe  Whitesmith, Fig.335, is  a  very  large, 
roundish-oblong,  downy  berry  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Wellington's  Glory, Fig.336,  is  also  a  super¬ 
ior  berry,  large,  roundish-oval  aud  downy. 
Yellow  Amber,  Fig.  333,  is  round,  small  to  me¬ 
dium  in  size,  and  when  well-ripened  and 
freshly  picked  an  excellently  flavored  berry; 
and  the  Glenton  Green,  Fig.  334,  is  roundish, 
hairy,  of  medium  size  and  of  fine  flavor. 

In  reference  to  his  gooseberries  Mr.  Smith 


as  the  currant  worm  in  a  day  or  two  will  not 
unfrequently  clear  off  all  the  leaves,  I  antici¬ 
pate  his  appearance  aud  sprinkle  on  the  bushes 
some  fresh  pulverized  hellebore.” 

William  Falconer. 


Why  Squash  Vines  do  not  hear. 

J.  T.  J.,asks  (page  030)  why  his  Gem  Squash 
vine  has  no  fruit  set  and  the  vine  is  10  feet 
long.  I  can  tell  him.  Two  years  ago  my 
farm  was  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant  for  a  few 
months.  He  thought  he  woulJ  raise  a  lot  of 
Hubbard  squashes  and  retire  from  business 
with  the  proceeds.  So  he  emptied  the  manure 
cellar  upon  two  acres  and  planted  squash,  and 
certainly  tended  them  well  aud  had  Bnormous 
vines.  He  “pointed  with  pride  ”  to  more  than 
one  vine  which  ran  30  feet  and  over,  a  long, 
snake-like  cord  which  seemed  to  want  to  go 
into  the  next  field  for  an  airing.  But  I 
observed  none  but  male  blossoms  upon  these 
vines,  and  very  few  fruit  set  upon  any  except 
those  which  had  lateral  shoots.  And  he  re 
tired  from  business  in  the  end  only  with  dis¬ 
gust.  Now  I  have  grown  squash  and  melons 
for  years;  and  live  among  professional  melon 
and  squash  growers  who  have  learned  to  pinch 
in  these  rampant  shoots,  because  these  plants 
are  really  climbers  and  the  main  shoot  is  natur¬ 
ally  only  the  supporter  of  the  fruit-bearing 
branches  which  are  the  laterals. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  known  to  any 
person  who  considers  knowingly  the  nature 
)f  the  gourd-bearing  plants.  The  same  year 
I  was  growing  squash  in  my  garden,  and,  a3 
my  practice  is,  I  pinched  the  main  vine  wben 
it  met  the  vine  from  the  next  hill,  or  at  about 
four  feet  from  its  root.  Immediately  side 
shoots  appeared  and  these  bore  female  flowers 
abundantly.  When  a  fruit  is  set  on  a  lateral 
shoot — or  two  if  the  vine  is  stroug — the  end  is 
pinched  to  strengthen  the  fruits,  and  so  we 
get  squashes  and  melons  in  abundnnee  this 
way,  while  the  other  way  one  would  get  only 
long,  trailing  rope- like,  barren  vines  with  but 
a  few  fruits.  Iu  selecting  fruit  for  seed  only 
these  taken  from  the  laterals  should  be  saved. 
Now  J.  T.  J.  will  know  why  his  Gem  Squash 
has  set  no  fruit.  s. 
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the  combined  small  contributions  of  the  many, 
in  sums  that  they  can  spare  by  using  economy, 
are  able  when  thus  aggregated,  to  carry  on 
works  that  would  usually  be  possible  only  for 
the  rich  landed  proprietors. 

Tbe  railways  are  already  incorporated,  and, 
thanks  to  the  lavish  aid  of  our  Government, 
many  of  them  are  in  possession  of  millions  of 
acres;  they  hold  large  principalities  of  lands, 
where  forests  are  most  needed  to  supply  their 
own  enormous  and  constant  demands  for 
future  construction  and  repairs  as  well  as  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
populations  which  they  invite  into  the  country. 
And  this,  too,  is  just  where,  for  the  sake  of 
their  influence  upon  climate,  the  forests  are 
most  needed,  for  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the 
disastrous  storms,  hurricanes  aud  cyclones,  that 
seem  to  be  bred  upon  the  open,  arid  plains  or 
upon  the  mountains  beyond  them,  will  at  least 
be  greatly  modified,  if  not  entirely  prevented 
on  the  plains  whenever  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  territory  in  question  shall  have  been 
covered  with  trees. 

The  railroad  corporations  are  wealthy  and 
abundantly  able  to  carry  on  such  works. 
Years  ago  some  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Pacific  roads  to  plant  along  their  lines.  These, 
however,  were  rather  experimental,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  prove  the  possibilities  of  tree-grow¬ 
ing  on  the  plains.  From  a  lack  of  practical 
knowledge  on  the  subject  by  those  in  charge, 
and  from  want  of  perseverance  and  support 
by  the  managers  of  the  roads,  these  spasmodic 
efforts  were  abandoned  during  the  financial 
panics.  At  piesent,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
under  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Leonard 
B.  Hodges,  and  the  Union  Paci3c,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  J.  T.  Allan,  sustained  by  Laud 
Commissioner  Burnham,  have  again  under¬ 
taken  the  good  work,  aud  within  the  past 
two  years  they  have  been  planting  groves 
about  the  stations  along  their  lines,  even  where 
irrigation  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  trees. 
Experiments  are  also  being  made  with  more 
extensive  plantations  of  trees  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  utility  rather  than  for  mere  orna¬ 
ment  and  comfort. 

On  another  great  road  some  really  import¬ 
ant  work  has  been  undertaken  and  has  already 
reached  a  degree  of  success  that  is  worthy  of 
note.  This  wa3  inspired  by  that  earnest  and 
intelligent  forest  advocate  and  student,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chas,  S.  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Ar¬ 
nold  Arboretum,  near  Boston,  This  refers  to 
planting  extensively  by  contracts  undertaken 
by  Messrs.  Robert  Douglas  &  Son,  of  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Illinois,  with  the  Missouri  River,  Fort 
Scott  and  Gulf  Road.  This  firm  have  also 
a  contract  to  plant  nearly  a  section  (500 
acres)  for  a  gentleman  of  means  who  is  so 
pleased  w  ith  the  results  already  attained  that 
he  is  looking  for  another  tract  to  be  planted, 
being  satisfied  that  it  will  be  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment. 

These  contracts  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
be  of  great  importance,  and  are  therefore  laid 
before  the  public  in  these  columns  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  prove  a  guide  and  a  stimulus 
to  other  corporations  and  other  enterprising 
nurserymen  and  planters  to  enter  into  similar 
engagements. 

The  data  here  presented  have  been  derived 
chiefly  from  private  correspondence  wiih  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  work,  and  in  part 
from  an  account  in  the  Boston  Herald,  which 
bears  evidence  of  being  semi-official,  and 
therefore  the  account  is  considered  perfectly 
reliable. 

The  forest  plantation  occupying  a  section 
of  land  is  owued  by  the  M.  B.,  Ft.  Scott  and 
Gulf  Ry.,  and  is  located  at  Farlington,  Kan¬ 
sas,  in  north  latitude  37.30.  The  300  acres 
planted  on  private  account  are  four  miles  fur- 
tler  south;  both  are  deep,  dry  prairie  land. 
The  trees  are  set  four  by  four  feet  apart,  ex¬ 
cept  the  White  Ash,  which  are  four  by  two 
feet.  This  locality  was  considered  rather  too 
far  south  and  west  for  most  of  our  East¬ 
ern  trees,  though  many  species  have  been 
planted  on  trial,  but  as  it  seemed  especially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  catalpa  and 
ailanthUB  these  have  been  most  largely  used. 

Of  the  catalpas — all  Speeiosa,  of  course — 
100,000  planted  iu  the  Autumn  of  1S7S,  and 
the  following  Spring,  with  three  Summer’s 
growth,  had  reached  eight  aud  ten  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  two  to  two-and  a-half  inches. 
The  317,000  Catalpas  planted  the  next  season, 
with  two  Summer's  growth,  had  attained  the 
bight  of  four,  five  and  even  six  feet,  despite 
the  severe  drouth  of  18SL  Those  planted  iu 
1S8L — 155,000  catalpas — in  one  Summer  made 
a  growth  of  18  to  SO  inches,  with  the  terrible 
drouth  of  that  year  which  ruined  the  grain 
crops  of  the  region.  In  the  Fall  of  last  year 
388  000  were  planted,  from  which  the  tops 
had  been  cut  off  above  the  collar  as  they  were 
put  into  the  ground. 

Theuilanthus,  after  growing  two  years,  had 
reached  six  and  eight  feet,  with  diameters  of 
two  inches.  Here  is  a  total  of  800.600  catal¬ 
pas. 

On  the  other  tract,  the  following  areas  and 
species  were  planted: 


Yellow  Amber.— Fig.  SS3.  Glenton  Greks.— Fig.  331 . 

says  in  a  note  to  me:  “It  is  commonly  be¬ 
lieved  that  English  gooseberries  cannot  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  Massachusetts,  but 
my  experience  has  proven  otherwise.  My 
bushes  are  planted  on  the  north  side  of  a 
hedge  fence,  in  partial  shade,  where  sunshine 
reaches  them  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon.  The  soil  is  a  strong, 
rich  loam,  some  34  to  30  inches  deep;  sub¬ 
soiled  and  uuderdrained.  I  fertilize  abun¬ 
dantly  with  cow  manure,  as  the  gooseberry  is 
a  gross  feeder.  I  prune  severely  (I  practice 
the  “spur"  system)  any  time  from  November 
till  February,  and  thin  out  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  berries  when  they  are  about 
one-third  grown.  When  convenient,  I  mulch 
around  the  bushes  witu  salt  hay  (sedge  hay 
cut  from  the  salt  marshes,  but  this  is  not  in- 


Wuitesmith— Flo.  .'135.  Wellington's  Glory.— Fta  :s«i. 

dispensable.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years  I  have  not  mulched  at  all,  and  my  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  as  good  as  wheu  I  practiced  it. 
During  nine  years’  culture,  iu  two  or  three 
instances  only  have  I  discovered  mildew,  and 
then  but  very  little — not  enough  to  injure  the 
berries.  At  the  exhibitions  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society  I  have  been 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  English  gooseber¬ 
ries  annually  from  1877  to  1883  inclusive, 
with  the  exception  of  1876,  when  I  did  not 
exhibit. 

Vigorous  foliage  is  of  much  importance,  and 


Tree-planting  for  Rail-roads. 

Joint  stock,  Forestry  Companies.  How  it  is 

done.  Contracts.  Details.  Species  used. 

Some  excellent  suggestions  were  advanced 
by  the  New  York  Post  or  by  the  Nation 
newspaper  (they  are  both  combined  now. 
Eds.)  intended  to  show  how  large  operations 
in  forestry  might  be  carried  forward  by  the 
combination  of  capital  united  and  applied  to 
this  object  by  joint  stock  companies.  The 
contributions  of  many  persons,  even  those  of 
limited  means,  could  thus  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  effectually  and  the  company 
could  be  enabled  to  carry  forward  operations 
of  a  magnitude  that  would  be  altogether 
beyond  the  ability'  of  most  individuals  to  con¬ 
duct  separately  and  thus  a  number  of  persons 
could  unite  in  a  work,  the  undertaking  of 
which  would  be  impossible  for  most  of  them 
separately. 

To  grow  a  forest  of  any  extent  deserving 
the  name  requires  a  large  capital;  the  land 
must  be  purchased  aud  put  in  order,  whether 
we  pursue  the  plan  of  conservation  of  natural 
woods,  or  by  planting  and  sowing  anew.  Not 
only  for  lands,  material  and  labor  will  money 
be  required,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  the 
returns  from  the  investment  will  necessarily' 
be  slow.  The  long  rotation  of  most  trees  puts 
the  profits  of  the  harvest  beyond  a  generation 
of  men,  hence  they  who  plant  can  rarely  ex¬ 
pect  to  reap. 

This  tree  planting,  however,  is  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  and  a  sure  investment  of  capital,  and 
being  for  awhile  without  annual  returns  it 
has  little  attraction  for  the  poor  man  who 
aeedB  to  keep  his  capital  in  active  circulation. 
Like  insurance,  it  is  a  continuous  drain  until 
the  trees  are  established,  but  when  they  reach 
maturity  the  returns  are  eminently  satisfac¬ 
tory.  How  many  persous  are  constantly 
burying  their  surplus  means  in  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  earth  by  taking  Btock  in  com¬ 
panies  to  explore  and  develop  the  mines  that 
may  never  striKe  a  lode— after  many  years  of 
painful  waiting— before  the  glittering  ore 
appeal’s  in  the  coveted  divideuds.  They  are 
led  on  by  the  hope  of  the  eventual  returns. 

It  is  true  that  the  forest  is  also  a  long  in¬ 
vestment,  but  being  liable  to  few  casualties  it 
is  a  certain  and  safe  depository  for  our  meaus 
where  bounteous  nature  is  ever  adding  to  the 
capital.  The  trees  ore  growing  while  we  are 
sleepiug,  aud  a  well-mauaged  forest  is  ever 
increasing  in  value;  in  it  the  rich  lode  may  be 
worked  continuously,  the  veins  are  never  ex¬ 
hausted  nor  cut  off  like  those  of  the  mine,  by 
horse-back  nor  fault.  Hence  the  desirableness 
of  such  an  investment,  and  in  the  corporation 
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C&talpas,  75  acres. 

Ailanthus,  40  acres. 

White  Ash,  GO  acre3,  set  2x4  feet,  326,400. 

This  planting  was  continued  the  present 
season. 

The  catalpa  plantation,  set  four  by  four 
feet,  has  been  easily  cultivated,  and  has  re¬ 
quired  no  pruning.  The  trees  that  have  three 
years’  growth  required  little  growth  the 
third  Summer,  and  pruning  can  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  The  tops  shade  the  ground 
completely  and  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds; 
the  plants  are  very  uniform  in  size,  so  that 
they  will  stand  2,500  to  the  acre  of  contract 
size,  “four  to  six  feet.” 

The  contract  is  thus  described  in  the  Herald: 
“  A  Boston  capitalist  has  contracted  for  the 
planting  of  560  acres  of  prairie  land  in  eastern 
Kansas.  This  contract  is  made  with  the 
Messrs,  Robert  Douglas  &  Sons,  of  W aukegan 
Ill.,  the  largest  and  most  successful  raisers  of 
forest  tree  seedlings  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  peculiar  and  novel  in  its  provisions.  They 
agree,  at  a  certain  price  per  acre — which 
would  differ,  of  course,  with  different  condi¬ 
tions  and  location— to  break  and  plow  the 
land,  prepare  it  for  planting,  plant  not  less 
than  2,720  trees  to  the  acre,  and  cultivate 
these  uutil  they  shade  the  ground  and  so  re¬ 
quire  no  further  cultivation  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  and  strong  natural  grasses.  At  the 
end  of  this  time— probably  in  three  or  four 
years — the  trees  will  be  delivered  over  to  the 
owner,  one  cent  being  deducted  from  the  final 
payment  for  every  tree  less  than  2,000  to  the 
acre  delivered,  which  must  be  at  least  six  feet 
high  at  the  time  of  delivery.  The  advantage 
of  this  plan,  which  is  the  one  also  adopted  by 
the  Fort  Scott  Railroad,  is  that  the  trees  will 
be  carefully  planted  and  attended  to 
by  experienced  men,  for  whose  interest 
it  will  be  to  use  the  best  plants  and 
to  cultivate  and  care  for  them  in  the  best 
manner,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  great¬ 
est  number  or  trees  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time,  that  they  may  get  quick  returns  for 
the  money  invested  in  plants,  planting,  etc. 
Any  plantation  in  which  the  trees  are  six  feet 
high,  and  in  which  the  ground  is  so  shaded 
that  weeds  and  natural  grasses  cannot  grow, 
will  require  no  further  attention  until  the 
time  comes  for  thinning  them  out  for  fence- 
posts,  etc.  The  plan  relieves  the  owner  of  the 
great  risk  always  attending  the  early  years 
of  a  plantation,  and  makes  bis  investment 
practically  safe.  This  plantation  of  560  acres 
is  to  consist  of  300  acres  of  the  Western  Catal¬ 
pa,  200  acres  of  ailanthus,  and  60  acres  which 
will  serve  as  an  experimental  ground  on  which 
will  be  testod  trees  of  several  varieties,  to  be 
selected  by  Professor  Sargent,  Director  of  the 
Harvard  Arboretum.  The  Western  Catalpa, 
a  native  of  the  low  lands  bordering  the  Lower 
Ohio  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  is  a  rapidly- 
growing  tree,  easily  cultivated,  and  producing 
timber  which,  although  soft,  is  almost  inde¬ 
structible  when  placed  in  the  ground,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  value  for  fence- 
posts,  railway  ties  and  similar  uses.  The 
ailanthus  will  grow  with  great  rapidity 
wherever  the  climate  is  not  too  cold  for  it, 
and  in  spite  of  its  wonderful  quick  growth, 
produces  hard,  heavy  timber,  valuable  for 
fuel,  ties,  cabinet  work,  or  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  wTood  is  used. 

It  is  believed  that  this  plantation  will  soon 
lead  to  the  formation  of  others,  both  by  the 
railroad  companies  and  by  individuals,  or 
corporations  chartered  to  plant  and  own  tim¬ 
ber  lands  in  the  Prairie  States.  Eventually  a 
great  deal  of  capital  will  be  invested  in  this 
way.  The  returns  will  be  alow,  and  a  man 
investing  thus  should  consider  that  he  is  doing 
it  for  his  children.  But  when  the  returns  do 
come  they  will  be  enoimous,  even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices  of  lumber,  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  before  a  crop  of  trees  planted  now 
can  be  harvested,  the  price  of  ties  and  other 
forest  products  will  be  more  than  doubled  in 
the  Western  States.  An  encouraging  fact, 
and  one  which  show  s  that  public  attention  is 
being  directed  to  the  importance  of  providing 
for  the  future  demand  of  such  things  is,  that 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  Company,  which 
runs  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  heavily 
timbered  region,  and  possesses  in  its  own 
lands  some  of  the  finest  White  Oak  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  has  also  made  a  contract  with  the 
Messrs.  Douglas  to  p,aut  near  Charleston,  Mo., 
100  acres  of  W estern  Catalpa  as  an  experiment. 
They  do  this  because  catalpa  ties  have  stood 
on  their  road  scarcely  affected  by  decay 
more  than  twelve  years,  and  because  the  tree 
is  so  valued  by  the  farmers  for  fence-posts 
that  it  is  already  practically  exterminated  in 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  and  so  not  to 
be  procured  for  ties,  although  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  railroad  is  willing  to  pay  three 
times  as  much  as  for  the  best  White  Oak  t'es. 
If  the  planting  of  trees  is  good  policy  for  a 
railroad  running  through  a  heavily  timbered 
country  like  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  it  will 
certainly  pay  for  roads  in  JowTa,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota  and  Kansas  to  do  the  same.” 


fieri. citititral. 


CLIMBING  ROSES. 


There  is  a  great  variety  of  climbing  roses 
of  free  and  flowing  growth,  which  Lear  flow¬ 
ers  of  every  shade  of  white,  red  and  yellow, 
and  although  the  majority  of  them  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  States,  and  a  part  of 
them  in  the  Southern,  only  a  minority 
are  reliably  hardy  in  the  North.  As  dwarf 
roses  in  beds  we  can  use  many  roses  that  are 
barely  hardy,  by  protecting  them  in  Winter 
with  earth,  litter,  leaves  or  evergreen 
branches,  as  we  do  grape-vines,  raspberry 
canes  and  the  like,  but  in  the  case  of  climbing 
roses  such  a  care  would  be  too  laborious  and 
not  infrequently  impracticable,  and  we  should 
therefore  aim  at  growing  only  such  kinds  as 
are  positively  hardy  in  our  several  localities. 
True,  the  very  hardiest  sorts  by  reason  of  a 
late  Fall  growth,  immature  wood  and  other 
causes  may  now  and  then  get  killed  back  a 
good  deal,  but  that  is  to  be  expected,  and  can 
be  mended  considerably  by  timely  pruning  in 


Spring;  that  is,  cutting  out  all  dead  wood, 
and  the  injured  shoots  back  to  wood  that  is 
perfectly  sound.  Indeed,  beyond  an  annual 
tbinniDg  out  of  dead  and  weakly  wood,  climb¬ 
ing  roses  should  get  but  little  further  prun¬ 
ing.  And  ia  order  to  encourage  their  growth 
and  profusion  liberal  feeiling  and  a  sunny 
situation  are  desirable.  The  many  ways  in 
which  climbing  roses  can  be  em ployed  are  evi- 
dent  to  every  lot  owner.  We  want  to  run  them 
up  the  pillars  by  the  door,  up  and  over  the 
archway,  around  our  windows,  on  trellises, 
through  and  over  scraggy  shrubs  and  low- 
grown  trees  in  clematis  or  honeysuckle  fash¬ 
ion,  as  is  so  beautifully  represented  in  our 
illustration,  Fig.  337. 

The  Prairie  Roses  are  the  best  of  all  for 
Northern  use,  they  run  so  far  and  are  so 
hardy,  and  in  the  Fall  their  leaves  assume  a 
crimson  hue.  The  well-known  Baltimore 
Belle,  white;  Bun  of  the  Prairies,  red; 
Queen  of  the  Prairies,  rosy  red;  Mrs. 
Hovey,  blush;  Anna  Maria,  blush,  and  Tri¬ 
umphant,  deep  rose,  are  among  the  bet¬ 
ter  varieties  of  Prairie  Roses.  The  Ayr¬ 
shire  Roses  are  of  long-running,  vigorous, 
growth  and  do  better  on  poor  than  rich  land. 
Barnett’s  Seedling,  white,  and  Queen  of 
Ayrshires,  crimson,  are  among  the  best  of 
them.  The  climbing  Hybrid  Roses  are  less 
vigorous  than  the  Prairie  Roses  tut  more  ram¬ 
pant  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  of  which 
they  are  but  climbing  varieties.  They  are 
well-fitted  for  tying  to  pillars  and  trellises 
that  are  not  very  high,  and  as  they  may  not 
be  perfectly  hardy  in  our  colder  States,  a 
warm,  sheltered  position  should  be  allotted 
them.  Some  of  the  most  serviceable  of  them 
are  Princess  Louise  Victoria,  salmon  pink; 
and  the  climbing  varieties  of  Bessie  Johnson, 
rose;  Jutes  Margottin,  carmine  shaded  with 
pick;  and  Victor  Verdier,  carmine  and  roses, 
somewhat  tender. 

In  the  Southern  and  Pacific  States  roses 
thrive  amazingly,  and  the  lovely  Marechal 
Niel  and  Cloth  of  Gold  Rises,  that  in  the 
North  we  only  know  as  greenhouse  flowers, 


grow  there  as  freely  as  a  Pipe- vine  or  a  Hop> 
and  clothe  their  arbors,  verandas  and  house- 
sides  with  a  luxuriance  of  leaves  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  blossoms.  Besides  these  Noisettes, 
we  may  also  add  8olfaterre,  Lamarque  and 
climbing  Aimee  Vibert.  And  among  Tea- 
scented  Roses  what  can  be  grander  than 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  so  large,  so  sweet?  Its  chil¬ 
dren,  too — Maria  Berton  and  Heine  Marie  Hen 
riette,  are  likewise  excellent  climbing  roses. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  Noisette  Roses  and  many 
Teas,  even  although  of  lesser  growth  than 
ordinary  climbing  kinds,  can,  in  favored  lo¬ 
calities  and  with  a  little  assistance  in  the  way 
of  tying  up,  be  coaxed  to  climb.  Then  there 
are  the  evergreen.  Banksia  Proses,  white  and 
yellow ;  and  Fortune's  double  yellow,  and  our 
naturalized  Cherokee  Rose,  all  used  in  and 
well-fitted  for  the  decoration  of  our  Southern 
homes.  Although  the  Cherokee  Rose  is  usu¬ 
ally  met  with  as  a  hedge  or  bush  plant,  we 
have  seen  it  trained  as  high  as  20  feet  to  build¬ 
ings. 

We  do  not  wish  our  readers  to  interpret  us 
as  saying  that  Tea  Roses  cannot  be  grown 
out-of-doors  ia  the  Northern  States,  as  the  re¬ 
verse  is  the  case.  Sometimes  Teas,  left  out-of¬ 


doors  and  well  covered  up  for  the  Winter, 
may  in  Spring  be  in  good  condition,  and  with 
a  little  pruning  and  attention  bloom  all  Sum¬ 
mer  long ;  again,  some  gardeners  propagate 
Tea  Roses  from  cuttings  in  the  Fall  as  they  do 
geraniums,  and  plant  them  out  in  the  Spring; 
and  repeat  this  year  after  year. 


%oc'uiu$,&c. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  FAIR. 


(Special  Report  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  thirty-third  annual  fair  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Sept.  18  to  23.  The  society 
was  not  blessed  with  good  weather,  as  it 
rained  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  which  dampened  the  pleasure  of  a  large 
crowd  of  visitors  who  attended  in  spite  of  the 
weather.  There  were  over  30,006  visitors  on 
Thursday,  insuring  the  financial  success  of 
the  fair.  The  exhibition  was  grand,  all  the 
different  departments  being  well  filled.  The 
only  thing  to  mar  the  display  was  the  abun¬ 
dant  number  of  catch  penny  side-shows  which 
the  society  licenses  yearly,  aud  the  number  of 
booths  where  liquor  is  sold  openly.  The  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  a  large  surplus  which 
it  adds  to  each  year,  as  its  fairs  are  always 
successful,  so  it  cannot  excuse  it«  faults  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  in  want  of  funds. 

The  Horticultural  Society’s  building  was 
well-filled  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  Mr. 

J.  N.  Stearns  showed  the  Richmond  peach — 
hardy,  dwarfish  in  habit  and  likely  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Crawford  in  his  section.  He 
also  showed  the  Susquehanna  as  an  interme¬ 
diate  peach  that  does  very  well  in  the  Michigan  , 
Peach  Belt.  On  the  Lake  Shore  and  around 
Ann  Arbor  the  peach  crop  has  been  very  good. 
There  was  a  large  display  of  apples,  but  they 
were  deficient  in  quality.  PearB  are  a  good 
crop  in  the  State,  and  there  was  a  fair  display 
of  them.  Plums  are  a  full  crop  in  the  Sta 


and  of  them  there  was  the  largest  exhibit  ever 
shown  at  the  State  Fair.  The  cold,  backward 
and  moist  season  of  1SS3  has  told  disastrously 
on  the  Michigan  grape  crop;  as  a  consequence 
only  a  few  grapes  were  shown  now  in  eating 
condition.  Some  fine  clusters  of  Worden,  Con¬ 
cord,  Salem,  etc.,  though  just  coloring,  show 
the  capabilities  of  this  fruitful  State  in  a.  good 
season.  None  of  the  newer  grapes  were  shown 
excepting  the  Prentiss  and  Niagara,  the  for 
mer  coming  from  Central  New  York,  but 
from  sample  tasted  I  should  think  it  not 
nearly  ripe.  The  Niagara  wasshown  in  quan¬ 
tity  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  and  though  not  fully  ripe,  they 
were  the  only  grapes  that  were  eatable.  I 
think  there  can  no  longer  be  a  question  as  to 
the  earliness  of  the  Niagara. 

The  vegetable  shows  are  increasing  every 
year,  and  the  present  one  covered  two  sides 
of  one  of  the  wings  in  the  horticultural  build¬ 
ing.  Among  the  56  varieties  of  potatoes  shown 
by  W.  H.  Overbolt  was  anew  late  variety, 
the  “Pride  of  Mason,’’ a  good  yield er,  which 
gives  promise  of  being  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  many  new  varieties.  Beauty  of  Hebrons 
and  White  Elephants  showed  up  grandly.  C. 
M.  Hubbelt  made  a  fine  display  of  vegetables 
of  all  kinds.  David  Woodman,  second,  made 
a  flneexhibit  of  46  different  varieties  of  wheat 
in  the  straw:  among  them  the  Black  bearded 
Centennial,  which  with  him  as  a  Winter 
wheat  did  very  finely;  straw  strong  and 
bright;  stands  up  well,  and  is  of  good  hight; 
heads  extra-heavy,  and,  as  far  as  tested,  the 
wheat  is  a  great  success.  He  also  tried  it  as  a 
Spring  wheat;  it  made  a  very  rapid  growth, 
and  looked  bright  and  healthy  up  to  the  time 
the  rains  commenced ;  then  it  rusted  aud  failed 
to  head.  Corn  is  very  late,  and  there  is  a 
poor  show  of  it  here. 

The  display  of  foliage  and  pot  plants,  cut 
flowers,  designs,  etc.,  was  very  large.  The 
exhibits  would  have  appeared  to  a  better  ad¬ 
vantage  if  they  bad  been  all  in  one  building, 
but  as  they  were  divided  up  into  three  sec¬ 
tion®,  in  two  different  buildings,  the  general 
effect  was  not  as  good  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  James  Vick  bad  the  center  of 
Horticultural  Hall  well  filled  with  a  hand¬ 
some  display  of  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.  There  were  also  a  few  pot  plants 
shown  in  this  building.  In  the  main  hall  the 
pot  and  foliage  plants  filled  the  center  of  one 
wing  and  made  a  fine  display.  The  cut  flow¬ 
ers  and  designs  shown  in  this  building  by 
amateurs  were  very  fine,  and,  if  anything, 
beat  those  of  the  professionals. 

The  horse  show  was  the  largest  ever  made 
in  this  State,  over  400  eutries  having  been 
made,  nearly  all  Michigan-bred.  In  the  cav¬ 
alcade,  when  they  were  all  on  the  track  to¬ 
gether,  the  display  was  grand,  thoroughbreds, 
roadsters,  draft,  Normans,  Clydesdales  and 
all  the  prinoipal  breeds  being  represented. 

The  cattle  show  was  also  very  large,  and 
some  splendid  herds  competed  in  the  ring  for 
the  much  prized  blue  ribbon.  Short-horns, 
as  usual,  were  the  most  numerous,  but  they 
were  closely  followed  by  the  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys.  Here  tbo  Short-horns  are  about 
equally  divided  between  milk  and  beef  fami 
lies.  H.  H.  Hines  showed  a  fine  herd  of  milking 
Short-horns,  IS  in  number,  headed  by  the  bull 
“  Clarence,”  43,198.  A.  F.  Wood  showed  an¬ 
other  herd  of  17  milkers,  headed  by  “  Paris 
Oxford,”  44,536.  Phelps  Bros,  showed  a  fine 
beef  herd  of  10,  headed  by  “Lord  Compton.” 
Wm.  Ball  exhibited  a  herd  of  12,  headed  by 
“  Duke  of  Corn  Farm.”  L.  L.  Brooks’s  herd 
of  eight  was  headed  by  the  fine  bull  “  Duke 
of  Lexington,”  85,163.  Jno.  Lessiter’s  herd  of 
10  was  heuded  by  “  Meadow  Duke  Flower,” 
39,949.  H.  K.  Billing’s  herd  of  six  was  headed 
by  “  Red  Duke.”  II.  Hosner  exhibited  a  flue 
herd  of  17  grade  Short-horns.  The  Holsteins 
gave  the  Short-horns  a  very  close  rub;  90  fine 
animals  were  shown,  including  the  fine  herd  of 
Unadilla  Valley  Duteh  Friesians,  exhibited 
atthe  Ohio  Fair.  Smalley  Bros.,  of  Burr  Oak 
Farm,  showed  a  herd  of  15,  headed  by  the 
four-year-old  bull  “Beppo,”  183,  A.  H.  H.  B., 
weighing  2,203  pounds.  The  other  exhibits 
were:  Phelps  &  Seely’s  Dutch  Frisians  herd  of 
12,  headed  by  “Fyn,”  39,  D.  F.  H.  B.  ;  W. 
H.  Sexon’s  herd  of  13,  headed  by  “  Neder¬ 
land,’’ two  years  old;  J.  H.  Clark  &  Cos.’s 
herd  of  7,  headed  by  “  Gotleib,”  1,046,  A.  H. 
H.  B.,  sired  by  Smiths  &  Powell’s  “Ebbo;’ 
Stone  &  Briggs’  herd  of  8,  headed  by  “  Col. 
Brownlow,”  660,  A.  H.  H.  B.,  4  years  old;  W. 
A.  Rowly’s  herd  of  4  Dutch  Friesians,  headed 
by  “  Aac,”  17,  D.  F.  H.  B.:  and  A.  P.  Cook’s 
herd  of  8,  headed  by  “Major  Gregg.”  A. 
Underwood  showed  a  large,  fat  Holstein  bull, 
weighing  8,000  pounds,  that  would  make  a  flue 
exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show.  There 
were  SO  head  of  Jerseys,  including  23  head  of 
the  Clover  Leaf  Herd,  shown  by  II  R.  King- 
man,  aud  headed  by  “  SpirsePs  Lennox,”  No. 
5,197,  2  years  old  .W.  J.  L.  Dean’s  Oak  Lawn 
herd  of  13  head  was  headed  by  the  8-year-old 
bull  "Duke  of  Willow  Grove,”  4,813,  sired 
by  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  1,040;  Judge  Mars- 
ton’s  “  Riverside  Park”  herd  of  14  was  headed 
by  “  Kiskankoo,”  3,583,  aud  N.  Pinney  &  Co.’s 


Climbing  Roses.  [After  Robinson’s  Wild  Garden.]— Fig.  337. 


fine  herd  of  15  was  the  same  mentioned  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair.  Only  one  herd  of  Guern¬ 
seys  was  on  the  grounds— C.’H.  Gibbs's  herd 
of  5,  headed  by  “Vulcan, ”338,  A.G.C.B  Four 
of  this  herd  are  prize  animals  from  last  year’s 
New  York  State  Fair,  and  they  are  all  from 
the  celebrated  Fernwood  Farm  herd  of  New 
York.  The  Dsvon  show,  though  light,  was 
good.  Messrs.  J.  J.  Scarf  &  Sons’  fine  herd, 
mentioned  at  Ohio  and  Toledo  Fairs,  and 
Luch  &  Walkei ’s  herd  of  15,  headed  by  “Liv¬ 
ingston,”  1,413,  bred  by  Walter  Cole,  of  New 
York,  were  the  principal  competitors.  Wm. 
Fairweathor  shoved  a  herd  of  15  fine  Ayr- 
shires  from  Pennsylvania,  and  T.  E.  White  a 
fine  herd  of  10,  headed  by  “  Ohio  Champion.” 
Herefords  were  represented  by  only  one  herd, 
the  fine  one  of  David  Clark,  embracing  11 
head,  which  should  have  had  some  competi¬ 
tion.  Three  herds  of  Polled  cattle  were  on 
exhibition,  all  Galloways.  They  were  Sam¬ 
uel  H  Brown’s  herd  of  lr,  headed  by  the  five- 
year-old  bull  “Black  Bird”;  R.  B.  Caren’s 
herd  of  11,  and  Mr.  Bush’s  herd  which,  on 
account  of  crowded  space,  had  to  be  put  in  an 
old  barn.  A  number  of  fine  steers  and  fat 
cattle  were  shown,  as  were  also  single  bulls. 

The  exhibit  of  sheep  was  so  large  that  addi¬ 
tional  pens  had  to  b  put  up  to  accommodate 
them.  It  was  the  largest  and  finest  show  held 
in  this  State  for  many  years  The  sheen  in- 


two  or  three  horses]  it  always  follows  the 
line  of  draft,  and  the  teeth  will  not  track  on 
eod  ground  or  hill  side 


nemg  sdowh  from  which  successive  growths 
have  been  raised.  The  product  of  each  year 
shows  a  marked  advance  and  that  of  the  last 
year  i3  extremely  fine.  A  comparison  shows 
an  improvement  of  from  100  to  200  per  cent 
in  appearance  and  from  four  to  fix'  pounds 
per  busbel.  Twelve  kinds  of  Winter  wheat 
were  raised  on  sub  soiled  land  that  received 
no  irrigation  at  all  throughout  the  season. 
A  very  noticeable  variety  was  on  exhibition 
the  seed  of  which  was  received  from  Jerusa 
lem.  One  hundred  heads  of  it  weighed  two-and 
three-fourths  pounds,  containing  as  high  as 
140  grains  and  thirty-two  spikelets  or  breasts. 
The  premium  wheat— the  Black-bearded  Cen¬ 
tennial — is  on  exhibition.  It  weighs  seventy- 
four  pounds  par  bushel  and  is  twice  as  large 
as  ordinary  samples. 

We  congratulate  Colorado  on  having  in 
her  borders  so  successful  an  experimeniter 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals  as  Prof. 
Blount. 


cut  of  a  cornstalk  shocker  and  binder  which 
apparently  has  \puch  in  its  favor,  though  we 
cannot  speak  from  experience  with  it.  From 
the  acccompanying  cuts  Figs.  333  and  339  and 
the  description  given  below,  the  purpose  of 
the  implement  and  the  mode  of  working  it 
will  be  seen.  In  Fig.  339,  A  and  C  are  stan¬ 
dard,  B  a  roller  entering  at  A,  and  held  in 
position  at  F  by  a  lever  cam  when  the  shock 
of  corn  is  being  put  up.  In  the  roller  one  or 
more  holes  are  made  for  the  insertion  of  a 
movable  pin,  G.  At  H  is  an  eye  to  which  one 


It  is  constructed  so 
that  an  excellent  broad-cast  seeder  attach¬ 
ment  [made  by  the  same  firm]  can  be  readily 
attached  aud  will  be  sold  separately  or  com¬ 
bined.  This  seeder  attachment  has  the  lat¬ 
est  improved  force-feed,  land  measure  ad¬ 
justable  feed  tubes  and  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  seeders.  One  of  the  Albion  sulky 
spring  tooth  harrows  is  in  use  on  the  Rural 
Farm  and  we  can  commend  it  highly  from 
'  actual  test. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  agricultural  im¬ 
plement  exhibit  stood  the  tall  tent  of  the 
Gale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albion,  Mich., 
filled  with  a  handsomo  display  of  Gale  plows 
Gale  sulky  rakes,  etc.  The  Gale  plow  was 
shown  here  in  all  its  different  styles.  This  is 
the  plow  that  carried  off  the  first  premium  in 
the  plowing  test  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  reported  at  that  time  in  the  Rural. 
The  manufacturers  call  special  attention  to 
their  jointer  which  is  attached  directly  to 
the  plow  standard,  insuring  a  more  perfect 
alignment  with  the  plow;  it  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  loosening  the  bolt,  to  run  deep 
or  shallow  as  required.  It  is  a  very  good 
and  simple  attachment.  The  Gale  plows  have 
met  with  a  remarkable  success  since  their 
first  introduction  and  are  now  known  all 
over  the  country.  The  company  keep  fully 
up  with  the  times  and  improvements.  By 
the  use  of  nothing  but  good  material  and  the 
best  workmanship  they  are  ab’e  to  warrant 
every  plow  that  leaves  their  shops.  The 
Gale  sulky  hay  rake  is  made  on  the  same 
principle  and  is  widely  known.  w.  h.  k. 
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Putting  on  Top-band.—  Fig  338. 

end  of  a  cord  is  attached,  and  at  J  is  a  hook  to 
receive  the  free  end.  K  is  a  crank  by  which 
the  roller  is  turned  and  L  a  hook  for  bands. 

In  using  the  apparatus  it  is  taken  to  the 
place  where  a  shock  is  to  be  formed;  the 
roller,  B,  is  clamped  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
frame,  C,  and  the  rod,  G,  is  placed  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position  iu  a  hole  in  the  roller,  B.  The 
cornstalks  are  then  arranged  upon  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  roller,  B,  and  rod,  G,  around  the 
intersection  of  the  rod  and  roller  as  a  center. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stalks  to  form  a 
shock  has  been  arranged  in  place,  the  cord,  I, 
is  passed  around  the  stalks  and  its  end  is 


MICHIGAN  FAIR  NOTES. 


Rain-  Tuesday ;  again  Wednesday  and  still 
again  Thursday — monotonous. 

Receipts  ahead  of  hist  year’s  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  rain,  but  then  there  were  14000  from 
booths  and  catch  penny  side-shows. 

Holsteins  outnumbered  the  Jerseys  for 
the  first  time  this  year;  five  years  ago  they 
were  hardly  known  here. 

We  hope  that  the  few  members  of  the  board 
that  so  earnestly  opposed  the  side-shows  and 
open  or  secret  selling  of  liquors  at  the  S^ate 
Board  meetiflg  may  carry  their  point  and  that 
this  nuisance  will  hereafter  be  banished  from 
this  fair. 


Fair  at  Kalamazoo  next  time. 


Taking  into  consideration  the  bad  fruit 
season,  the  Horticultural  Society  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  exhibit. 


The  rain  held  off  long  enough  Thursday 
morning  to  get  30,000  people  on  the  grounds 
Then  it  came  down. 


Corn  Stalk  Shocker.— Fig.  S39. 

secured  to  hook,  J.  The  rod,  G,  is  then  with¬ 
drawn,  the  cam,  F,  is  moved  to  release  the 
roller  and  the  roller  is  turned.  The  rotation 
of  the  roller,  B,  twists  the  cord,  I,  and  draws 
its  loop  around  the  stalks,  compressing  the 
stalks  so  that  the  shock  can  be  readily  bound. 
The  bands  may  be  of  cord,  straw  or  any 
suitable  material.  The  roller,  B,  is  then  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  shock,  the  frame,  C,  D,  is  re¬ 
moved,  aud  the  apparatus  is  taken  to  the 
place  where  the  next  shock  is  to  stand,  and  is 
arranged  to  receive  the  stalks  for  another 
shock.  The  implement  weighs  but  13  pounds. 
Fig.  333  shows  the  manner  of  placing  the  top 
band. 


The  line  flock  of  imported  sheep  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention. 

A  3,000  pound  Holstein  bull  looks  as  though 
milk  and  beef  were  together  in  the  Holsteins. 

A  large  number  of  Rural  subscribers  and 
friends  visited  the  Rural  New-Yorker’s 
tent  on  the  grounds. 


Fifteen  thrashing  machines  with  traction, 
and  portable  engines  all  in  operation  at  one 
time  and  in  a  row,  rival  a  nail  factory  for 
noise.  k 


COLORADO  COLLEGE  DISPLA' 
THE  DENVER  EXPOSITION. 


Early  in  August  the  Denver  News  ven¬ 
tured  the  prediction  that  when  Prof.  Blount 
came  down  from  Larimer  County  to  the  Ex¬ 
position  with  his  display  of  grain  from  the 
Agricultural  College  farm,  the  other  exhib¬ 
its  of  the  cereals  would  have  to  take  their 
places  in  the  rear,  however  fine  they  might  he, 
and  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  “News,”  we 
learn  that  its  predictions  were  not  amiss. 

Prof.  Blount’s  display  was  by  far  the  finest 
made  in  the  line  of  the  cereals,  fodder  grasses 
and  seeds,  and  should  convince  the  public 
who  may  have  taken  occasion  to  express 
doubt  as  to  Colorado’s  gram-producing  capa¬ 
bilities,  that  her  agriculturists  by  pursuing 
the  proper  course  may  produce  cereals  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  excel  throughout  the 
land. 

In  the  tastefully  arranged  exhibit  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  made  by  Prof. 
Blount.,  are  over  seven  hundred  specimens 
of  grains  and  grasses;  eighty  kinds  of  Spring 
and  Winter  wheat;  twelve  kinds  of  oats; 
twelve  kinds  of  barley;  eleven  kinds  of  sor¬ 
ghum;  six  kmdsof  millet;  live  kinds  of  rye; 
aud  various  specimens  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
corn,  flax,  vetches,  lupines,  lentils,  sanfoin, 
and  other  fodder  plants. 

The  design  of  the  exhibit  is  to  show  the  re¬ 
markable  improvements  in  quality  of  grain 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  the  original 


V.  H.  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  new  plants,  Dutch  bulbs,  lilies, 
hardy  plants,  strawberries,  grape-vines,  etc. 
A  handsome  colored  plate  of  Clematis  coc- 
cinea,  which  also  appears  in  other  catalogues ; 
the  Dutchess  Grape,  James  Vick  Strawberry, 
Fay’s  New  Currant,  of  which  an  engraving 
appeared  iu  last  week’s  Rural;  Souhegan 
Raspberry,  Hansell  Raspberry,  Jersey  Queen 
and  Manchester  Strawberries,  etc.  are  offered. 
The  catalogue  is  free  to  applicants. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co., 
New  Jersey.  Catalogue  of  small  fruits, 
grapes,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Mr.  Lovett  has 
displayed  a  good  deal  of  both  taste  and  talent 
in  getting  up  this  catalogue.  Several  of  the 
cuts  are  exquisite  and  the  colored  plate  of  the 
Hansell  Raspberry,  now  offered  for  the  first 
time,  mikes  one  regret  that  the  raspberry 
season  is  over. 

G.  H.  &  J.  H,  Hale,  South  Glastonbury, 
Ct.  Price-list  of  pot-grown  and  layer  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  among  them  the  Manchester. 
A  valuable  feature  of  this  list  is  that  only  ex¬ 
cellent  varieties  are  offered,  the  firm  making 
it  their  business  to  teat  all  new  varieties  as 
they  appear,  which  enables  them  to  reject 
those  of  little  or  no  promise. 


commit) 


A  CORNSTALK  SHOCKER  AND  BINDER. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  much  loss  of  time 
and  waste  of  both  com  aud  cornstalks  often 
occui  from  beating  winds  and  rain  when  the 
stalks,  on  being  cut,  are  set  up  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  we  present  to  our  readers 


THE  BUBAL  MEW-YOBKER. 


©CT? 
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ORNAMENTAL  AND  TIMBER  TREES  not  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  82  pages.  By- 
Charles  Gibb,  Abbotteford. 

F.  K.  Pit'FNix,  Phoenix  Nurseries,  Dela- 
van,  Wis.  Circular  of  apples,  pears,  small 
fruits,  bulbs,  etc. 


Galloway  Cattle. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Galloway  Cattle  Society,  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  recently, 
said  that  he  had  frequently  expressed  his  be¬ 
lief  in  the  future  of  Galloway  cattle.  There 
were  strong  indications  that  a  great  demand 
for  them  would  rise  up  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  as  more  Galloways  had  been 
sent  out  during  the  last  few  months  thau  for 
many  years  previously,  and  the  American 
people  were  beginning  to  appreciate  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  breed  for  all  their  purposes. 
Breeders  of  Galloways  know  that  their  merits 
for  the  purposes  of  the  American  people  were 
very  high.  The  Polled  Angus  was  a  mag 
nificent  breed  for  particular  circumstances; 
but  there  w  as  not  a  breed  possessing  so  many 
recommendations  to  American  breeders  as 
the  Galloways.  There  was  no  breed  of  polled 
cattle  in  Britain  so  impressive  and  influen¬ 
tial  as  the  Galloways  in  crossing  with  horned 
cattle,  with  the  view  of  getting  quit  of  the 
horns.  He  ventured  to  affirm  that,  where  a 
pure,  well  bred  Galloway  bull  was  put  to 
cows  of  any  honied  breed,  the  produce  of 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  would 
be  polled,  and  he  would  leave  those  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  judge  to  say  whether  there  was  any 
other  polled  breed  of  which  the  same  could 
be  said.  Then  there  was  their  hardy  char¬ 
acter,  which  was  a  great  point  in  their  favor. 
There  was  no  breed,  except  perhaps  the  West 
Highlanders,  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  exposure 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  experienced  in 
many  parts  of  the  Western  States,  where  a 
large  number  of  cattle  bad  to  lie  out  at  all 
seasons.  The  breed  was  also  a  capital  beef- 
producing  one,  and  he  was  sorry  to  observe 
that  in  recent  years  breeders  had  been  doing 
so  little  toward  bringing  this  quality  before 
the  notice  of  the  public. 

- - - ♦♦♦ - 

This  Year’s  Apple  Crop.— The  following 
statistics  have  been  furnished  the  Kansas 
State  Horticultural  Society  from  reliable 
sources,  and  are  given  to  show  the  per  cent  of 
an  average  crop  of  apples — 300  beiug  the 
standard — within  the  States  meutioned.  These 
States  have  been  accepted  ns  heretofore  fur¬ 
nishing  the  bulk  of  apples  thrown  upon  the 
Western  arid  Southwestern  markets,  and  from 
which  the  stock  competing  with  that  grown 
in  Kansas  and  Missouri  has  been  obtained. 
Prospective  apple  crop  for  1882: 

Kansas . .  76  per  cent. 

Michigan  . .  SO  " 

l’llnols .  S8  "  “ 

Indiana .  20  “  *• 

Iowa .  8(»  "  “ 

Ohio .  87  “  “ 

Missouri .  75  “  “ 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  Kansas  leads  all  other  favored  fruit¬ 
growing  States.  The  product  of  several  of 
her  competitoi’s  is  reported  of  an  inferior 
quality,  whilst  that  of  Kansas  is  remarkably 
fair,  and  ever}'  way  superior.  Mr.  G,  C. 
Brackett,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  says: 
“Our  producers  should  not  be  in  any  haste  to 
dispose  of  their  crop  of  Winter-keeping  varie¬ 
ties,  and  much  less  to  accept  such  very  low 
prices  as  buyers  are  disposed  to  offer.” 

- »♦« 

Rats. — A  writer  in  tbe  Scientific  American 
says:  “We  clean  our  premises  of  these  de¬ 
testable  vermin  by  making  whitewash  yellow 
with  copperas  and  covering  the  stones  and 
rafters  in  the  cellar  with  it.  In  every  crevice 
in  which  a  rat  may  go  we  put  the  crystals  of 
the  copperas  and  scatter  in  the  corners  of  the 
floor.  The  result  was  a  perfect  stampede  of 
rats  and  mice.  Since  that  time  not  a  footfall  of 
either  rats  or  mice  has  been  around  the  house. 
Every  Spring  a  coat  of  the  yellow  wash  is 
given  to  the  cellar  as  a  purifier  and  rat-exter¬ 
minator.” 

- >»i 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawks,  of  England,  says  that  live 
stock  should  be  fed  with  drier  food  in  Winter 
than  Summer.  He  also  believes  that  the 
American  farmer  claims  too  much  for  ensi- 
.  lage,  when  applied  to  grass  or  clover,  siuee 
they  are  best  fed  dry,  the  silo  adding  nothing 
to  their  value  and  the  process  of  drying  in  the 
production  of  hay  subtracts  nothing  but  water ; 
a  pertinent  remark  by  a  chemical  and  practi¬ 
cal  observer  and  experimenter. 


Training  Vicious  Horses.— A  new  and 
very  simple  method  of  training  vicious  horses 
was  exhibited  at  West  Philadelphia  recently, 
and  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  wildest 
horses  were  subdued  the  Philadelphia  Record 


calls  astonishing.  The  first  trial  was  that  of  a 
kicking  or  “bucking”  mare,  which  her  owner 
said  had  allowed  no  rider  on  her  back  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  years.  She  became 
tame  in  about  as  many  minutes,  and  a  llowed 
herself  to  be  ridden  about  without  a  sign  of 
her  former  wildness.  The  means  by  which 
the  result  was  accomplished  was  by  a  piece  of 
light  rope  which  was  passed  around  the  front 
of  the  jaw  of  the  mare  just  above  the  upper 
teeth,  crossed  in  her  mouth,  thence  secured 
back  of  her  neck.  It  was  claimed  that  no 
horse  will  kick  or  jump  when  thus  secured, 
and  that  a  horse,  after  receiving  the  treatment 
a  few  times  will  abandon  his  vicious  ways 
forever.  A  very  simple  method  was  also 
shown  by  which  a  kicking  borse  could  be 
Rliod.  It  consisted  in  connecting  the  animal’s 
head  and  tail  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  to 
the  tail  and  then  to  the  bit,  and  then  drawn 
tightly  enough  to  incline  the  animal’s  head  to 
one  side.  This,  it  is  claimed,  makes  it  absol¬ 
utely  impossible  for  the  horse  to  kick  on  the 
side  of  the  rope.  At  the  same  exhibition  a 
horse  which  for  many  years  had  to  be  bound 
ou  the  ground  to  be  shod,  suffered  the  black¬ 
smith  to  operate  on  him  without  attempting 
to  kick,  while  secured  in  the  manner  described. 

- »♦« - 

Pig-nuts  for  horses. — Experiments  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effect  upon  horses  of  a  diet  of 
“  pig-nut”  have  recently  been  made  in 
Germany,  For  some  time  it  had  been 
noticed  that  horses  were  very  fond  of  these 
nuts,  and  would  eagerly  drink  water  in  which 
some  of  them  had  been  placed.  Horses  cared 
for  in  this  way  shed  their  long  Winter  hair 
very  early  in  Spring,  and  come  out  in 
very  fine  and  glossy  Summer  coats.  Two  of 
the  beasts  upon  which  Dr,  Freitag,  of  Halle, 
experimented  in  this  way  were  at  first  very 
shabby  looking  creatures,  but  in  a  few  wepks 
their  bodies  rounded  out,  and  they  gained 
from  11  to  14  kilogrammes  in  weight  [about 
80  pounds]  in  IS  days.  In  the  meantime  they 
worked  more  willingly  and  with  greater  effect 
than  they  had  ever  done  before,  and  did  not 
so  easily  break  into  a  perspiration.  One  little 
badly-groomed  and  half  starved  pony  which 
was  submitted  to  this  treatment— the  nuts 
Vicing  mixed  with  other  food — gained  34  kilo¬ 
grammes  [about  72  pounds]  in  28  days,  and, 
though  at  first  he  was  lazy  and  sleepy,  in  a 
short  time  became  sleeJc  and  spirited. 


A  DURABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  PAINT  FOR 
outbuildings  that  can  be  used  upon  dressed 
or  undressed  lumber  and  applied  by  common 
farm  hands,  is  an  article  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  tbe  farmer.  Various  preparations 
of  lime  and  of  cement  have  been  used  with 
more  or  less  benefit.  They  lack,  however,  at 
least  one  essential  of  a  good  paint;  they  do 
not  form  an  enamel  impervious  to  watert 
Professor  Knapp,  of  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  says  that  experiments  upon  the  college 
farm  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  following 
preparation  as  a  very  excellent  paint  for  out¬ 
buildings,  and  as  far  as  tested  it  seems  to 
answer  all  the  conditions  of  more  expensive 
paints:  To  three  parts  crude  petroleum  and 
one  part  linseed  oil  add  sufficient  mineral  paint 
to  give  tbe  desired  body  and  apply  with  a 
brush.  For  better  buildings  white  lead  may 
be  added  in  tbe  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
lead  to  five  of  mineral  paint.  Crude  petro¬ 
leum  costs  only  from  six  to  eight,  cents  per 
gallon  by  the  barrel,  and  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  through  any  druggist  or  dealer  in  oil 
in  any  town  or  village.  A  barrel  would  be 
handy  to  have  in  the  bouse  of  any  farmer, 
who  could  then  do  a  world  of  painting  at  odd 
spells.  Not  only  ought  barns,  fences,  hog  pens 
and  stables  to  be  painted,  but  the  roofs  and 
the  floors  of  these  buildings  as  well. 


Getting  Rid  of  Stumps.— The  Scientific 
American  indorses  the  following  method  of 
getting  rid  of  stumps  on  a  farm.  Four  years 
ago  the  same  method  was  described  in  the 
Rukal:  In  the  Autumn  or  early  Winter  bore 
a  hole  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  girth  of  the  stump,  and  about  eiglit 
inches  deep.  Put  into  it  one  or  two  ounces  of 
saltpeter,  fill  the  hole  with  water  and  plug  it 
close.  In  the  ensuing  Spring  take  out  the 
plug  and  pour  in  a  gill  of  kerosene  oil  and  ig¬ 
nite  it,  The  stump  will  smolder  away  with¬ 
out  blazing  to  the  very  extremity  of  tbe  roots, 
leaving  nothing  but  ashes. 

- - »4* - * 

A  Texas  Goat  Ranch. — The  Uvalde  Hes¬ 
perian  describes  the  Angora  goat  ranch  of  S. 
J.  Arnold  &  Bro.,  situated  in  the  famousNue- 
ces  canyon.  Six  years  ago  last  July  these 
gentlemen  commenced  with  875  goats  and 
1,400  head  of  sheep.  Now  they  have  4,000  of 
the  former  aud  8,000  of  the  latter.  Their 
losses  in  sheep  will  amount  to  about  the  same 
in  money  value  as  their  purchases,  while  on 
the  goat  question  they  are  $2,00C  ahead  of 
their  losses,  besides  their  increase.  During 
this  period  their  losses  from  disease  and  other¬ 
wise  have  not  been  over  two  per  cent  ou  their 


goats.  They  run  seven  different  flocks  which 
give  steady  employment  to  seven  herders, 
besides  a  viciero  (who  superintends  flocks),  as 
well  as  extra  hands  to  attend  to  other  work 
on  the  ranch.  In  the  shearing,  lambing  and 
dipping  seasons  of  course  tbe  number  is  great¬ 
ly  augmented.  On  this  ranch  tbe  goats  have 
been  improved  up  by  tbe  best  of  thoroughbred 
billies  until  now  the  grades  run  from  one- half 
to  fifteen  sixteen thB.  Last  Spring  tbeir  goat 
clip  amounted  to  1,200  pounds,  which  was  sold 
in  New  Y ork  at  an  average  of  40  cents.  In 
common  goats  the  profit  lies  in  the  hides  and 
tallow,  which  always  command  a  good  price, 
and  the  supply  of  good  meat  in  a  shape  that 
will  not  spoil  in  warm  weather  before  it  can 
be  used  up.  By  using  Angora  siies  a  flock 
can  be  graded  up  so  high  that  the  wool 
is  more  profitable  than  that  of  sheep,  and  the 
animal  itself  is  hardier,  more  prolific,  and  less 
expensive. 

- »♦» - - 

Frozen  Meats  from  Australia. — A  good 
deal  of  comment  bas  been  iudulged  in  con¬ 
cerning  the  shipping  of  frozen  meat  from 
Au'-t.ralia  to  England.  An  English  journal 
states  that  tbe  attempts  have  not  been  success¬ 
ful  from  n  financial  point  of  view.  On  the 
first  shipment  per  the  Protos  there  was  a  profit 
of  £810  0s.  8d.,  and  on  the  first  shipment  per 
the  Europa  there  was  a  gain  of  £2,183  Is.  4d., 
making  a  total  profit  of  £2,043  2a  6d.  The 
second  shipment  per  the  Protos,  however, 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  £2.161  8s.  5d,,  and  the  lo?a 
on  tbe  first  Orient  shipment  was  £664  Is,  5d., 
making  a  total  loss  of  £2,825  0s.  10d.,  or  re¬ 
ducing  the  profits  on  previous  shipments  to 
£117  12s.  21.  Amounts  written  off  various 
eccounts  reduce  this  sum  to  a  debit  balance 
of  £1,963  8s.  9d. ,  and  directors  anticipate  a 
further  loss  on  the  third  Protos  shipment  of 
3,140  sheep,  and  on  the  Garonne  shipment  of 
4,154  sheep. 


(L'vcn)wl)m\ 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


UMnoifi. 

University,  Champaign,  Champaign  Co., 
111.,  Sept.  15,—' The  Illinois  Industrial  Univer¬ 
sity  opened  its  year  of  work  the  pres  nt  week, 
with  an  increased  number  of  new  students — 
about  130  to  date.  Professor  McMurtrie, 
whose  appointment  as  Chemist  you  have 
noticed,  is  at  work.  Professor  Jillson,  of 
Pittsburg,  has  been  choosen  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Zoology. 

The  weather  is  admirable  for  maturing  tbe 
corn  crop;  but  this  crop,  as  likewise  broom 
corn,  sorghum,  etc,  is  nearly  a  month  later 
than  last  year;  much  of  it  is  yet  in  roasting 
ear  stage.  On  the  University  Farm,  corn  of 
a  variety  which  last  year  was  mature  at 
September  1 ,  is  now  only  beginning  to  show 
glazing  of  the  husks.  Tbe  early-planted  corn 
is  little  more  advanced  than  that  of  later 
planting,  in  many  cases.  We  have  adjacent 
rows  planted  each  week  from  May  2,  for  five 
weeks.  Casual  observation  shows  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  maturity.  The  "suiar  factory  ”  here 
bas  only  commenced  work,  instead  of  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  as  was  expected  in  Bpring. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  it  will  prove  the 
abundant  success  we  all  hope  it  may.  If  we 
have  no  severe  frosts  before  October  15,  much 
of  our  corn  will  be  a  full  average.  At  the 
best,  much  of  the  acreage  planted  cannot 
give  more  than  half  a  full  average  yield.  The 
grass  is  abundant.  This  is  one  of  the  seasons 
in  which  some  pasturing  of  meadows  will  do 
no  harm — in  some  cases  be  of  advantage. 
Animals  are  generally  in  good  condition.  I 
think  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  fed  is  much 
smaller  than  usual,  and  the  hog  crop  is  quite 
short.  Given  no  early  frosts,  and  this  is  to  be 
counted  a  prosperous  year  for  most  Illinois 
farmers.  G.  e.  m. 

Iowa. 

Osage,  Mitchell  Co.,  Sept  18. — The  frost 
still  holds  off  and  the  corn  crop  in  Northern 
Iowa  it  quite  safe.  It  is  immensely  large  for 
this  section,  and  makes  the  farmers  feel  cheer¬ 
ful.  Its  size  has  stopped  the  grumblers  and 
turned  their  mourning  into  joy.  L.  a.  E. 

Louisiana 

Clinton,  East  Feliciana  Parish,  Sept.  13. — 
The  crops  of  cotton,  corn  and  sugar  are  very 
good ;  that  of  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  simply 
immense.  The  second  crop  of  Irish  potatoes 
are  up  and  growing  well.  Those  who  planted 
millet  harvested  two  good  crops.  The  grass 
is  very  fine,  but  not  much  bay  is  saved  in 
this  country.  Generally  the  planters  do  not 
use  improved  implements.  At  last  a  railroad 
will  soon  be  built  through  this  section;  and 
then  its  wonderful  capabilities  will  be  devel¬ 
oped.  The  South  is  the  country  for  the  small 
farmer,  where  land  is  cheap  and  the  value  of 
the  products  of  an  acre  great.  w.  f.  k. 


Missouri. 

Savannah,  Andrew  Co.,  Sept.  11.— Crops 
of  all  kinds  look  exceptionally  well,  consid¬ 
ering  the  backwardness  of  tbe  Spring  which 
was  very  cold  until  J une  4,  wheo  corn  was 
but  a  few  inches  in  hight  and  rather  a  poor 
stand,  but  tbe  weather  was  so  favorable  after 
that  time  that  it  promises  50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  wheat  crop  was  never  better,  av¬ 
eraging  from  20  to  35  bushels  per  acre  and 
worth  75c.  per  bushel.  Oats  a  fair  crop  and 
worth  25c.  per  bushel.  Not  much  rye  sown, 
but  very  good;  worth  40c.  per  bushel.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  splendid  with  few  exceptions. 
Grasses  of  all  kind  were  never  better  and 
we  can  beat  the  world  raising  red  clover 
—our  soil  heing  of  a  clay  loam.  To  in¬ 
dicate  the  quantity  of  fruit  I  vill  give  prices; 
Apples  25c.  per  bushel;  peaches  of  the  beat 
quality  50c.  Small  fruits  in  abundance;  in  fact 
farmers  never  bad  a  more  bountiful  supply 
of  everything.  The  weather  is  a  little  dry 
but  only  retards  Fall  plowing.  This  is  a  No. 

1.  country.  E.  J.  B. 

Minnesota* 

Jackson,  Jackson  Co.,  Miss.,  September 
14. — No  frost  yet  in  this  section.  No  rain  to 
amount  to  anything  since  July  24.  Ground 
very  dry.  Weather  hot.  Corn  crop  not  yet 
out  of  danger,  but  with  two  weeks’  exemption 
from  frost  there  will  be  a  full  average  for 
Southwestern  Minnesota  and  Northwestern 
Iowa — perhaps  more.  Small  grain  better 
than  average  throughout  this  section  and 
stacked  without  rain.  Hay  crop  immense  and 
it  is  being  secured  in  the  best  of  shape.  Much 
more  than  usual  has  already  been  secured  and 
still  the  work  goes  on.  Upland  prairie  grass 
is  now  in  its  host  condition  for  bay,  and  re¬ 
tains  its  value  until  frosted.  Potatoes  will  be 
a  light  crop,  the  dry  weather  having  set  in 
just  at  the  critical  period  of  their  growth. 
Still  the  increase  of  ucreage  will  doubtless  give 
sufficient  for  home  consumption.  n.  v.  c. 

Waseca,  Waseca  Co..  Sept.  11.— Wheat  has 
been  harvested  herein  fine  condition— no  rain 
to  speak  of  since  harvest  commenced.  The 
report  from  thrashers  is  that  the  yield  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  expected.  Barley,  oats  and  potatoes 
are  all  good  crops.  Corn  will  need  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  to  mature  yet.  D  d. 

Hampshire. 

Pittsfield,  Merrimack  Co.,  Sept.  21, — The 
very  sharp  and  protracted  drought  has  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  several  moderate  rains. 
Corn  will  average  about  three-fourths  of  a 
crop;  potatoes  one-half.  The  crop  of  apples 
will  not  be  up  to  the  average,  and  extra  No.  1 
fruit  will  be  more  scarce  than  for  a  long  time. 
About  one  third  of  the  entire  crop  was  shaken 
from  the  trees  by  a  gale  Sept.  17.  G.  R.  D. 

New  York. 

Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  Sept.  25. — The  crops 
are  now'  pretty  well  gathered,  excepting  pota¬ 
toes  and  corn;  a  number  of  farmers  are  still 
working  in  th»se.  Corn  is  a  very  good  crop 
and  will  all  be  cut  before  any  very  severe 
frosts  come,  to  damage  it.  My  opinion  is  that 
farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  take  sufficient  pains 
in  putting  up  their  corn  os  it  is  cut.  My  plan 
is  to  bind  each  shock  when  it  is  first  setup  or 
soon  after  with  a  straw  band,  as  it  saves  time 
in  the  end.  A  shock  of  corn  needs  to  be 
well  set  to  staud  a  half  day  or  so  without 
being  bound  in  some  way.  Fall  winds  are 
no  respecters  of  one's  feelings,  and  I  have  yet 
to  meet  the  man  who  really  enjoys  picking 
up  corn  stalks  that  lie  in  every  direction  one 
upon  another.  I  always  use  two  good  bands 
of  rye  straw  to  bind  each  shock,  then  when  I 
come  to  husking  I  divide  tbe  stalks  into  two 
about  equal  parts  after  they  are  husked  and 
bind  them  with  the  hands  that  were  taken 
from  the  unhusked  shock.  Thisgive9  me  light 
bundles  to  handle  in  hauling  or  in  mowing 
away  or  stacking.  After  six  or  eight  shocks 
are  husked,  if  in  the  field,  I  set  up  all  the 
small  bundles  in  a  large  stook  and  bind  with 
two  bands,  tbe  lower  one  of  the  two  being 
spliced  and  tightly  twisted.  Stalks  put  up  in 
this  way  always  keep  well  and  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  stock,  whereas  if  they  are  allowed 
to  blow  down  and  get  wet  they  become  dis¬ 
colored  and  are  not  relished  by  the  cattle. 
Tbe  apple  crop  will  be  a  very  light  one  in  this 
vicinity.  Rye  was  a  good  crop  and  the  Fall 
sowing  has  been  put  in  good  shape.  D. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Belmont,  Sept.  18. — Hay  an  average  crop; 
on  well  drained  and  rich  soil  a  heavy  crop. 
Wheat  mostly  a  failure.  Oats  good.  Barley, 
fair  to  good;  in  some  places  the  weevil  has 
eaten  it.  Potatoes  promise  a  fair  return.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  find  a  good  market  in 
New  York  for  all  we  have  to  sell ;  the  prioe  on 
hoard  of  cars  is  $1.  per  barrel.  The  potato 
bug  made  its  appearance  this  season  for  the 
first  time;  it  did  no  harm  this  year,  but  it  will 
likely  be  on  hand  for  work  early  next  Spring. 
Roots  of  all  kinds  are  very  poor.  Onions  no 
good — the  maggot  destroyed  them,  in  some 
places  not  leaving  any.  We  had  a  late  Spring, 
followed  by  heavy  rains  in  June,  and  in  July 
we  had  dry,  hot  weather ;  August  the  same. 
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THE  RURAL 


Lately  we  have  had  heavy  rains  which  are 
bad  for  harvesting  late  grain.  L.  de  a. 

Ohio. 

T ROND  ALE,  Sept,  23.— Up  to  this  week  the 
weather  was  very  dry,  and  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  some  farmers  got  their  plowing 
done,  and  although  a  good  many  went  ahead 
and  put  in  their  wheat,  dry  as  it  was,  others 
waited  for  rain.  Some  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  through  just  before  it  rained,  w  hile  a 
good  many  did  not.  The  ground  is  now  pretty 
thoroughly  soaked  and  there  will  be  no  more 
complaints  of  dry  weather  for  at  least  some 
time  to  come.  Great  care  is  being  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  present 
wheat  crop.  Farmers  have  found  out  that  it 
pay 3  to  put  a  crop  of  wheat  in  well.  It  is 
just  within  the  past  two  years  that  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  have  been  used  to  any  extent 
and  so  manifest  have  been  the  benefits  derived 
therefrom  that  there  has  been  a  vast  amount 
of  bone  dust  and  phosphates  used  this  Fall. 
Fields  that  were  never  known  to  yield  over  10 
or  15  bushels  per  acre  before,  during  the  pa  t 
season  have  given  as  high  as  27,  machine 
measurement.  There  could  be  no  doubt  but 
the  increased  yield  was  largely  due  to  the 
application  of  fertilizers.  The  weather  has 
been  very  favorable  for  the  corn  crop,  and 
although  it  will  be  below  the  average  it  will 
be  much  better  than  last  year.  The  dry 
weather  had  a  tendency  to  check  its  growth 
while  the  frost  keeping  off  is  giving  it  ample 
time  to  mature.  My  experiment  in  drilling 
corn  this  year  is  a  complete  success;  my  crop 
will  be  one  of  the  best  I  ever  raised,  m.  n.  r. 

West  Virginia. 

Huttonsvili.e,  Randolph  Co.,  Sept.  18. — 
As  we  have  bad  too  much  wet,  cold  and 
cloudy  weather,  orn  will  not  make  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  an  average  crop  and  is  all 
very  backward — say,  at  least  two  weeks. 
Wheat  not  more  than  one  third  of  a  crop. 
Oats  rusted.  Grass  about  an  average.  Cattle 
doing  well.  Sheep  healthy  and  doing  finely. 
Wages  for  laboring  hands  on  farms  $15.  to 
$20.  per  month  with  board.  The  potato  crop 
will  be  a  full  average  one.  This  county  is 
largely  engaging  in  the  lumbering  business. 
We  have  a  grand  forest  on  the  Middle  Fork 
and  Buchanan  rivers.  Here  are  to  be  found 
walnut  trees  that  stretch  50  to  60  feet  to  the 
first  limb  with  a  diameter  of  three  to  five  feet 
at  the  butt,  as  fine  White  Oaks  as  ever  grew, 
and  Yellow  Poplars  that  grow  from  five  to 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  which  will  give  seven 
to  12  feet  saw-logs.  I  have  taken  86  and  88  feet 
off  of  some  trees,  and  from  one  tree  I  got  8,CC® 
feet,  plank  measure.  We  have  the  Bass* 
wood  or  Linden  trees,  Sweet  Birch  or  Amer¬ 
ican  mahogany,  wild  cherry  trees  wonderful 
in  size,  some  of  which  will  make  4,000  to  5,000 
feet  of  lumber.  We  also  have  ash  as  well  as 
hard  and  soft  maple  trees  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  All  of  our  land  is  full  of  stone  coal 
and  iron  ore.  All  this  county  needs  is  rail 
roads.  M.  c. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Indiana. 

Pierckton, Kosciusko  Co.,Sept.  8.— I  had  108 
kernels  of  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn,  04  of  which 
came  up.  It  is  10  to  12  feet  high,  many  of  the 
stains  have  three  and  four  ears,  and  one  has 
seven  well-formed  ears.  Several  stalks  meas¬ 
ured  six  inches  in  circumference.  I  have  ten 
different  kinds  of  com  on  my  place  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  the  Rufal  Dent  gets  away  with  them 
all.  My  other  seeds  are  doing  well.  Success 
to  the  Rural.!  m.  r. 

Town. 

Macedonia,  Pottawattamie  Co.,  Sept.  21. — 

I  planted  181  grains  of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent 
Corn  on  May  15;  owing  to  wet  and  cold 
weather  only  87  grew.  It  suckered  consider¬ 
ably  but  I  pulled  most  of  the  suckers  off ;  some 
of  the  stalks  are  about  IS  feet  high,  and  are 
very  large,  I  think  it  will  make  corn,  I 
think  l  shall  have  enough  to  plaut  four  or 
five  acres  another  year.  h.  p. 

Roselle,  Carroll  Co.,  Sept.  10. — I  sowed 
part  of  the  Rural  wheat;  it  grew  fiuely  until 
the  middle  of  July  and  then  vanished.  The 
Lima  beans  did  uot  grow  at  all.  The  celery 
is  splendid.  Of  the  Gem  Squash  several  vines 
are  growing,  and  one  of  them  is  loaded  with 
squash.  Of  the  Hollyhock  we  have  nine  fine 
plants.  Of  the  Rural  Dent  corn  1  planted  260 
kernels,  of  which  two  thirds  grew',  and  if  the 
frost  holds  off  10  days  it  will  be  a  magnificent 
crop,  and  I  think  1  am  in  for  a  prize.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  white  corn  1  ever 
saw.  The,  Rural  I  prize  very  highly,  and 
shall  be  a  contiuual  subscriber.  c.  t. 

Kansas, 

Paola,  Miami  Co.,  Sept.  14. — The  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  is  now  ready  to 
gather.  It  has  been  very  dry  here  for  the 
last  mouth  and  the  corn  has  suffered  some¬ 
what  The  Flint  is  about  eight  feet  in  hight 
and  has  ears  measuring  14  inches.  It  had  a 
good  many  suckers,  .but  the  ears  on  them  did 
not  amount  to  much.  i.  v.  s. 


Missouri. 

Savannah,  Andrew  Co.,  Sept.,  11. — From 
my  White  Elephant  potato  sent  a  year  ago 
I  raised  nearly  half  a  bushel.  These  were 
planted  this  Spring  but  the  blister  bugs  ate 
the  tops  down  in  Summer,  but  I  expect  to 
get  several  bushels  of  fine  tubers.  Will  not 
dig  until  cold  weather,  as  they  then  keep 
better.  Have  boiled  and  baked  some;  they 
are  as  good  as  the  old  “Peachblow”  with 
several  additional  good  qualities.  My  Heavy 
Dent  is  very  promising.  My  father  takes  the 
Rural  and  we  think  it  the  best  paper  for 
the  farmer,  as  it  offers  so  many  inducements 
to  us  and  tries  to  encourage  us  in  so  many 
different  ways.  “  Long  may  it  live.”  E.  J,  b. 

West  Vir«iiiia. 

Huttonsville,  Randolph  Co.,  Sept.  13. — 
The  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  corn  is  doing 
well  and  I  believe  it  will  get  ripe;  it  has  from 
two  to  three  ears  on  each  stalk,  stands  from 
12  to  13  feet  high  and  baa  from  15  to  19  blades 
of  fodder  to  the  stalk;  it  is  a  very  strong¬ 
growing  fodder  corn.  H.  c. 

<Tl)C  (Oncost. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Kverv  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


A  MILK  FARM  NEAR  CITY  MARKET. 

W.  J.  R.,  Westfield,  N.  J.  Can  a  20-acre 
farm  16  miles  from  a  city  market  be  made 
profitable  by  producing  milk  for  sale;  if  so, 
how  can  it  be  done? 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  a profitable  business 
might  be  done  upon  a  20-acre  farm  in  produc¬ 
ing  milk  for  a  city  market  in  such  a  location 
as  yours  where  the  milk  can  be  delivered 
within  an  hour  of  its  shipment.  But  the 
business  would  require  skillful  management 
for  the  reason  that  land  in  such  a  situation  is 
so  costly  as  to  predude  pasturing  altogether. 
The  coWs  should  be  fed  by  soiling;  that  is,  by 
growing  crops  to  be  cut  and  fed  green,  aided 
by  purchased  feed,  as  bran  and  meal.  For 
instance,  a  20-acre  farm  may  be  arranged  as 
follows:  Ten  acres  are  plowed  and  sowed  to 
rye  at  once.  This  will  be  ready  for  cutting 
in  May.  In  April  five  acres  are  sown  to  oats, 
one  acre  being  sown  every  week  in  succession ; 
this  will  give  a  succession  of  fresh  fodder  for 
five  weeks.  The  other  five  acres  are  sown 
with  early  sweet  corn  also  in  succession.  As 
the  rye  is  cut,  acre  by  acre,  the  ground  is 
plowed  and  planted  to  corn — the  best  is  Ever¬ 
green  sweet  corn.  As  the  oat  ground  is 
cleared,  that  is  sown  to  Hungarian  Gras9  for 
green  feeding  or  hay.  This  will  be  equivalent 
to  35  acres  of  single  crop,  upon  which  20  cows 
should  be  kept  if  the  soil  is  good.  Being  so 
near  a  good  market  the  sweet  corn  can  be  sold 
for  as  much  as  will  purchase  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Held  corn  or  other  food,  while  the  stalks 
will  make  the  best  of  fodder,  for  green  feeding 
or  for  curing  for  Winter  use.  The  rye  left 
unused  as  green  feed  should  l>e  cut  when  in 
blossom  and  cured  as  hay.  This  method  has 
beeu  followed  with  success  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  in  many  instances, and  the  soil  rapidly 
improves  under  such  high  culture.  With  high 
feeding  of  this  kind  a  good  cow  would  give 
2,500  to  3  000  quarts  of  milk  in  the  year;  but 
it  would  be  better  to  change  the  cows  as  they 
fail  in  milk  and  procure  fresh  ones.  With 
milk  at  four  cents  a  quart  each  cow  should 
return  about  $150.  a  year. 

WORMS  IN  A  HORSE,  ETC. 

L.  C,  V.  .4.,  Palo ,  Neb. — l,  My  11-year-old 
mare  has  beeu  troubled  with  white  and  dark 
worms  from  two  to  six  inches  long.  I  have 
given  tobacco  and  copperas  as  remedies;  the 
copperas  starts  the  pests  but  does  not  get  rid  of 
them,  and  after  a  couple  of  doses  the  mare 
won’t  touch  anything  containing  copperas. 
What  is  the  best  treatment?  2,  Should  water¬ 
melons,  muskmelons,  pumpkins,  squashes,  etc. 
be  planted  apart  to  prevent  “mixing.” 

Ans. — 1,  These  worms  are  the  Ascaris 
megalacephala,  and  have  their  abode  in  the 
small  intestines  which  lie  betweeu  the  stomach 
and  the  large  intestines.  They  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  reached  by  injections,  and  any  medi 
cine  which  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system  of  the  animal  should  not  be 
used.  Tobacco  is  &  strong  nerve  sedative  and 
has  a  strongly  depressing  influence  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  as  it  is  ehietly  absorbed 
before  it  can  reach  the  worms  it  is  both  in¬ 
effective  and  injurious  as  a  vermifuge.  Cop¬ 
peras  cannot  safely  be  given  in  doses  large 
enough  to  expel  worms,  and  that  too  is  not  to 
be  used  as  a  vermifuge.  The  safest  remedies 
are  oil  of  turpentine,  dose  two  ounces,  with  a 
pint  of  linseed  oil  given  every  second  day  for 
six  days;  or  powdered  areea-nut,  one  ounce; 
or  santonin  (wormseed)  one  ounce;  or  assa 
foetida,  one-half  ounce;  any  one  of  these  three 
to  be  repeated  on  the  second  day  with 
a  pint  of  linseed  oil  between  the  doses,  for  a 
week.  2,  They  should  be  planted  separately. 


FENCE  LAW  IN  NEW  YORK. 

T.  .7.  II.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
bearing  of  the  law  as  to  division  fences  in 
New  York  State  upon  the  following  case? 

My  neighbor  uses  his  land  for  pasturing,  I 
use  mine  for  cropping;  now  am  I  obliged  to 
keep  up  one  half  of  the  line  fence?  My  neigh¬ 
bor  says  I  am  not  obliged  to  maintain  my 
fence,  and  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  remove  a 
part  of  it.  leaving  the  space  open  to  be  fenced 
by  him  if  be  wants  to  let  bis  cattle  run  loose. 

1  think  that  I  if  did  this,  and  his  cattle  got 
into  my  crops,  I  would  have  a  slim  chance  of 
getting  damages.  How  is  it? 

Ans. — The  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
chapter  635,  laws  of  1871,  provide  that  “if 
any  person  who  shall  have  made  his  proportion 
of  a  division  fence  shall  be  disposed  to  remove 
his  fence  aod  suffer  bis  lands  to  lie  open,  he 
may  do  so,  provided  such  lands  are  not  cleared 
at.d  improved,  at  any  time  between  the  first 
day  of  November  in  any  one  year  and  the 
first  day  of  April  following,  but  at  no  other 
time,  giving  the  ten  day’s  notice  to  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  the  adjoining  land  of  bis  inten¬ 
tion  to  apply  to  the  fence  viewers  of  the  town 
for  permission  to  remove  his  fence.”  The 
above  sufficiently  answers  the  questions  pro¬ 
posed  . 

THE  LARGEST  APPLES. 

W.  S.,  Pickering,  Mo. — Which  is  the  largest 
and  which  the  second  largest  apple,  and  where 
can  the  varieties  be  had? 

Answer  by  Chari.es  Downing. 

The  largest  apple  is  Gloria  Mundi  or  Mon¬ 
strous  Pippin;  but  it  is  of  little  value  on 
account  of  its  dropping  so  much  before  it  is 
ripe  enough  to  gather,  and  also  of  its  poor 
quality.  The  second  largest  is  Twenty 
Ounce  and  both  can  be  had  at  many  of  the 
nurseries.  If  the  object  is  merely  to  get  a 
large  apple,  the  Tompkins  County  King  is 
often  very  large  and  of  good  quality. 

Mi«C9flaneous. 

K.  E.  J3.,  Canterbury,  Conn.,  asks:  1,  if  all 
of  the  three  wheats  sent  out  in  last  seed  dis¬ 
tribution  were  Winter  wheats;  2,  what  is 
the  relative  value  of  woolen  waste  from 
woolen  mills  and  chemical  fertilizers  ;  3,  what 
should  such  waste  cost  to  be  used  as  fertilizer 
and  wbat  chemicals  would  be  needed  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  make  a  complete  fertilizer. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Prof.  Goessmati  on  page  342 
of  2l)fch  Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Agriculture  (Mass)  says:  Wool  waste  (satura¬ 
ted  with  oil)  contains  moisture  105°  C  8.43 
percent.,  nitrogen  6.25  per  cent,  value  equal 
to  $16  to  $18  per  ton.  6.25  per  cent,  nitrogen 
equals  7.59  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  3.  Prof. 
Goessman’s  valuation  would  make  the  am¬ 
monia  worth  1 1 X  cents  per  pound.  This  is 
full  value.  Soluble  ammonia,  as  in  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  is  valued  at  24  cents  per  pound. 
To  make  a  complete  fertilizer  there  should  be 
added  to  the  wool  waste  dissolved  bone-black, 
muriate  of  potash  and  some  form  of  soluble 
ammonia. 

J.  M.  L.,  George, ville,  Ind. — 1,  Would  it  be 
right  to  have  the  Rural  corn  planted  to  the 
outer  edge  of  tho  plot  33  feet  square?  To  me 
it  seems  that  way  of  planting  increases  the 
plot  one  fifth.  2,  How  should  lime  be  used  to 
remove  the  “fodder"  taste  from  sorghum 
molasses? 

Ans.-1,  That  is  true.  But  the  distance  apart, 
which  Is  unusually  great,  more  than  makes 
up  for  this.  Several  questions  as  to  the 
settlement  of  premiums  arise  which  we  must 
try  to  settle  equitably,  2,  Put  the  molasses 
into  a  pan  and  add  water  until  it  stands  at  12 
degrees  P.aume,  then  bring  it  to  160  degrees 
Fah.,  and  add  sufficient  milk  of  lime  to  destroy 
any  foreign  taste.  Allow  it  to  cool  and 
settle  one  hour,  then  draw  off  and  cook  down 
to  a  thick  sirup.  Too  much  lime  will  make 
the  sirup  dark -colored. 

J.  A.  P.,  Poi'tsmouth,  Va. — What  is  the  best 
way  to  treat  asparagus  set  out  last  Spring? 

Ans.— The  best  way  is  to  hoe  out  the  weedst 
destroy  the  berry-bearing  plants  and  spread 
a  thin  coat  of  old  manure  over  the  plot,  unless 
the  soil  is  already  fairly  rich.  If  it  inclines  to 
clay,  a  good  plau  Is  to  incorporate  a  layer  of 
sand  with  the  surface  by  raking  it  in.  Many 
would  advise  you  to  sow  salt  also.  But  we 
know  of  no  comparative  tests  having  been 
made  that  show  salt  is  a  benefit  to  asparagus( 
though  it  is  plain  9alt  in  moderate  quantity 
does  no  harm.  The  top-dressing  should  he 
applied  with  you  in  mid-winter. 

G.  W.,  New  Yovk  City . — Wishing  to  start 
pigeon  keeping,  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
two  pairs  of  pigeons  brought  from  the  country, 
if  well  fed,  would  return  to  my  cote  at  night, 
or  whether  they  would  be  more  likely  to  join 
a  flock  of  nine  pairs  belonging  to  a  man  who 
lives  half  a  “block”  away. 

Ans  —First  familiarize  |hem  with  their 
present  home  by  confinement  or,  it  may  be 
clipping  the  wings.  Feed  well,  etc.  You 
may  then  let  them  fly  with  the  certainty  of 
their  returning.  We  speak  from  experience. 


J.  C.,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  sends  for  name  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  plant  that  grows  in  his  pasture, 
where  it  “runs  out”  other  grasses,  but  cattle 
will  not  eat  it. 

Ans.— It  is  Toad- flex— Linaria  vulgaris. 
This  is  a  great  pest  with  us.  But  it  never 
troubles  us  much  in  fields  which  are  subjected 
to  our  usual  course,  viz  ,  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
grass.  Less  vigorous  treatment  of  the  kind 
lately  offered  by  Mr.  Woodward  for  extermi¬ 
nating  Canada  Thistle  would  easily  subdue 
it. 

J.  V.  S.,  Paola.,  Kane.,  asks  what  rules  are 
to  govern  the  prize  corn  contest;  how  the  com 
is  to  be  gathered;  wbat  kind  of  a  statement  is 
to  be  made. 

Ans. — Directions  were  given  in  Rural  of 
August  5,  page  520.  Give  size  of  plot,  kind  of 
soil,  manure  uced,  what  was  grown  on  the 
land  last  year,  number  of  seed  planted,  how 
many  grew,  hight  of  stalks,  time  of  ripening 
number  and  weight  of  ears,  weight  of  shelled 
com.  The  ears  to  be  weighed  Nov.  1st  and 
the  shelled  com  on  or  before  Nov.  3.  Reports 
must  reach  this  office  on  or  before  Nov.  15. 

M.  W.,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn  — Is  it  true  that 
branching  eockseomb  and  poke-weed  belong 
to  the  same  species  of  plants  and  that  they  will 
“run  into”  each  other? 

Ans. — Poke  belongs  to  the  order  Phytolac- 
cacese — or  Poke-weed.  Cockscomb  (Celosia) 
belongs  to  Amaranthacece.  They  are  very 
distinct  and  cannot  of  course,  “run  into”  each 
other. 

P.  T.,  Roselle ,  la. — Is  there  a  German 
edition  of  the  Rural?  If  so  I  can  secure  a 
considerable  number  of  subscribers. 

Ans. — No;  but  reading  the  Rural  would 
be  an  excellent  way  by  which  your  German 
friends  might  leara  good,  sound  “American" 
language  as  well  as  American  agriculture  and 
all  other  branches  of  progressive  fawning. 

J.  K.  P.,  Mattawan,  N.  F,  sends  flowers  fof. 
name.  •*  ' 

Ans. — The  yellow  is  a  Golder  Rod:-Solidago. 
The  one  that  spreads  with  leaves  in  a  whorl 
is  the  Carpet  Weed— Mollugo  verticillata.  The 
one  with  the  black  fruit  we  do  not  know. 
Some  day  send  a  flower.  Other  answers  will 
follow  later. 

M.  E.  P.,  Jersey,  Ohio. — Where  can  I  get 
the  Russian  Mulberry,  and  is  it  as  good  for 
silk-worms  as  the  Japan  Mulberry? 

Ans.— Of  A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  leaves  are  as  good 
for  silk- worms  as  those  of  the  Japan  Mulberry 
or  not.  They  are  said  to  be  equally  as  good 
by  those  who  have  tested  them. 

II.  S.  B.,  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. — Which  is 
the  best  book  treating  of  the  diseases  of  horses 
and  cattle? 

Ans.— Law’s  Farmers  Veterinary  Adviser 
price  $3.,  to  be  had  of  Professor  James  Law 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  through 
the  nearest  book-store. 

W.  L.  P.,  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
name  of  inclosed  plants? 

Ans. — The  one  with  yellow  flowers  Golden 
Rod — Solidngo.  The  other  is  Pepper  Grass — 
Lepidium.  Cannot  give  species  with  seeds 
alone.  Other  questions  will  be  answered 
later. 

77.  P„  Macedonia,  Iowa. — Have  subscribers 
who  are  competing  for  the  corn  premiums  to 
notify  the  Rural  of  their  intention? 

Ajjs. — They  have  merely  to  send  in  their 
reports  before  November  15. 

F.  E.  G.,  Vernon ,  Mich.,  asks  the  name  of  a 
grass  which  grows  in  bis  meadows. 

ans. — It  is  the  Creeping  Wheat  or  Quitch 
Twich  or  Couch  Grass— Triticum  repens. 

C.  B.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ,  sends  specimens  of 
plums  for  name. 

Ans. — We  regret  that  the  plums  were  en¬ 
tirely  decayed  when  they  reached  us. 

G.  W.  J.  would  like  some  information  in 
regard  to  cheap  lands  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
He  has  been  informed  that  about  106  miles 
from  New  York  City,  land  suitable  for  dwell¬ 
ing  or  factory  purposes  can  be  obtained  at 
trifling  cost.  He  would  also  like  to  know 
whether  land  can  be  bought  within  few  hours’ 
ride  of  N.  Y.  City  for  $5  or  $10  an  acre.  Can 
any  of  the  Rural  readers  enlighten  hint 
through  this  journal? 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  Sept.  30,  IS®. 

Mrs.  H.  R.— G.  N.  B.  It  Is  now  too  late  to  bud 
peaches— W.  S.  M.  L.  U.  N.,  thanks— Miss  Anne  S., 
thanks.  Would  not  you  favor  us  with  a  root  this 
Fall  for  our  experiment  grounds?— E,  W.  O.,  G.  W. 
T„  grapes  received  — thanks— W.  R.  S.,  thanks— J.  H. 
fi.-F.  W .  C.  J-  C.  B.-M.  W.  F.-S.  S.  T.-F.  D  U. 
G.  IteherHng,  thanks.  Your  request  Is  harder  to 
comply  with  than  you  suppose— R.  I.  J.  Mrs.  W.  S. 
T.,  thanks—/.  E,  J.— J.  II.  Jr.-G.  A.  G.  Jr.-S.  ]).  p  — 
C.  P.  B.-G.  H.  S,— J.  H.  &  S.— W.  E.  J.-F.  M.  S.-E. 
N.,  overlooked— ‘  Clem  Autdon”  For  Prize  essays— 
“Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor  Man”— S.  C.— X.  A.  W 
-H.  S.-C.  L.  B.-C.  E.  P.-R.  S.  C.-J.  H.-G.  R.  D. 
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Let  all  enthusiastically  join  the  Rural 
army  of 4  Seedling  Grape  Growers!  Two 
hundred  thousand  seedling  vines!  Hundreds 
of  them^  will  prove  a  wealth  to  the  nation . 
Now,  horticulturists  and  pooiologists!  you 
like  Downing,  Wilder,  Barry,  Warder, 
Meehan,  Beal,  Thomas,  Lyon,  Furnas, 
Hoskins,  Berckmans,  who  love  the  blessed 
profession — help  us  by  your  aid  and  en¬ 
couragement  1  It  will  be  worth  more  in  its 


THE  RUSAL 


most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  in  all 
England.  There  is  one  thing  in  the 
management  of  his  poultry  houses,  which 
is  different  from  any  we  have  before 
l  eird  of,  and  that  is,  he  makes  the 
floor  of  sand  and  allows  no  roosts  in 
them.  The  fowls  sit  upon  this  at 
night,  and  lay  their  eggs  upon  it  by 
day.  The  sand  is  taken  away  after 
becoming  a  little  soiled  and  replaced  with 
fresh.  For  heavy  birds,  like  the  Cochin, 
and  those  bred  especially  of  the  largest  size, 
as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Proctor’s,  this  sand 
roost  is  probably  the  best  thing  for  them, 
as  it  prevents  crooked  breasts,  and  tends  to 
keep  the  fowls  clear  of  lice.  Grass  plots 
kept  closely  cut  with  the  lawn  mower  are 
here  for  them  to  run  on  and  pick,  shaded 
by  trees  from  the  hot  sun.  In  Winter 
the  houses  are  lighted  and  warmed  by 
large  windows;  and  all  are  well  ventilated. 
The  ground  around  is  kept  dry  by  tile 
drainage,  and  thus  Winter  and  Summer, 
everything  is  well  arranged  for  health  and 
comfort. 

- - 

REFORMATION  IN  FRUIT  AND  VEG¬ 
ETABLE  PACKAGES. 


jn  the  European  markets,  Australia  is 
'ooming  up  as  a  pretty  strong  competitor 
in  dairy  products  also.  In  Victoria  the 
dairy  interest,  is  becoming  of  first  im¬ 
portance  among  the  growing  industries 
of  that  thriving  province.  It.  is  a 
splendid  grazing  country,  and  next  to  its 
export  trade  of  fresh  and  preserved  meats 
and  wool,  dairying  is  now  attracting 
most  attention.  In  1861  the  province  im¬ 
ported  5,198,984  pounds  of  butter  and 
1,925.548  pounds  of  cheese,  and  exported 
26,656  pounds  of  the  former  and  6,720 
pounds  of  the  latter;  twenty  years  later 
— in  1881 — -in  spite  of  a  large  increase  in 
population  which  increased  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  the  exports  of  butter  were 
1,954,054  pounds  and  the  imports  only 
2,258  pounds,  while  the  exports  of  cheese 
amounted  to  1,216,979  pounds  and  there 
were  no  imports.  Hitherto  most  of  the 
exports  of  both  products  has  been  taken 
by  the  British,  Portugese  and  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  East  Indies  and  by  British 
India.  No  Australian-made  butter  is  strong 
enough  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  so  that  efforts  to  establish 
a  trade  with  these  people  have  failed. 
Hitherto  Australian  butter  sent  to  the 
English  market,  has  been  poorly  packed 
in  kegs.  These  were  not  cleanly,  the  iron 
hoops  rusted  during  the  voyage  and, 
although  the  butter  was  successfully  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  refrigerator  process,  it 
arrived  in  only  fair  condition  and  had  “a 
tallowy  anpearance.”  The  Australian 
Trade  Review,  however,  warns  exporters 
hereafter  to  pack  fresh  butter  only,  in 
freshly-painted  kegs  with  galvanized  iron 
hoops.  To  secure  the  butter  fresh  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  refrigerating  ware¬ 
house  at  Melbourne  for  storing  the  pro¬ 
duct  in  large  quantities,  and  to  send  out 
buyers  among  the  farmers  to  keep  it  filled. 
There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  all  surplus  Australian  cheese  either  in 
East  Indian  markets  or  those  of  Europe. 


THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION  GETS  IN¬ 
FORMATION. 


The  Tariff  Commission  which  during 
the  past  week  has  been  “swinging  round 
the  circle”  in  the  South,  has  heard  more 
about  agricultural  interests  there  than  in 
the  same  length  of  time  in  any  other 
section.  At  Nashville,  Mr.  W.  IT.  Jack- 
son,  a  “farmer  and  cattle  raiser,”  made 
the  point  that  the  foreign  markets  for  all 
our  agricultural  products  regulate  the 
prices  not  only  of  what  is  exported,  but 
also  of  what  is  sold  at  borne,  and  that 
while  this  is  true  with  regard  to  what 
the  farmer  has  to  sell,  the  price  of  what 
he  has  to  buy  is  controlled,  not  by  the 
foreign  market,  but  by  the  monopoly 
given  to  home  manufacturers  by  our  pres¬ 
ent  tariff.  Of  course,  he  urged  the  need 
of  a  change  in  the  direction  of  free  trade. 

At  Atlanta,  Mr.  English,  the  Mayor, 
favored  a  protective  tariff  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  South:  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  South  could  ever  become  pros¬ 
perous  and  wealthy  so  long  as  the  people 
depended  entirely  upon  agriculture. 
Mr.  Crane,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  strongly  objected  to  a 
recommendation  made  to  increase  the 
duty  on  cotton  ties  from  the  present  rate 
of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  11  j  cents  per 
pound.  This,  he  said,  would  be  to  impose 
an  additional  tax  of  more  than  $1,000,000 
on  the  cotton  growers, on  a  crop  of  0,000,- 
000  bales,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manu¬ 
facturers. 

At  Savannah,  Mr.  J.  Screven,  a  rice 
planter,  advocated  a  protective  duty  on 
rice.  lie  said  over  1GO,000  persons  are 
interested  in  the  production  of  the  crop 
in  this  country  and  more  than  155,000 
acres  of  the  plant  are  cultivated.  In  the 
decade  from  1871  to  1881  the  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  rice  rose  from  73,000.000  to 
121,000,000  pounds.  If  the  present  duty  be 
removed  or  materially  reduced  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  crop  must  be  abandoned, 
ns  the  profit  now  averages  very  small. 
He  maintained  that  the  present  duty  of 
24  cenls  per  pound’was  not  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection,  because  the  cost  of  raising  the 
crop  here  was  $4.30  per  100  pounds, 
while  Asiatic  rice  cau  be  furnished  here 
at  $2.90.  A  great  deal  of  rice,  it  appears, 
is  sold  now  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Mr.  Screven  advocated  an  increase  of 
duty  from  24  to  3  cents  a  pound  on 
cleaned  rice,  and  from  2  to  24  cents  per 
pound  ou  uncleaned,  together  with  a 
duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  paddy  or 
rough  rice,  and  3  cents  on  rice  flour  and 
rezina. 

At  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Messrs.  Russell, 
McRea  and  Fremont  would  be  content 
with  the  present  duty  on  rice,  but  thought 
any  reduction  of  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  rice-raising  industry.  Mr.  L.  Z. 
French  thought  the  maintenance  of  the 


direct  effects  and  influences  than  half  a 
dozen  pomological  societies  which  arc 
(and  worthily  too)  so  well  supported. 

Our  new  posters  and  premium  lists  are 
now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
applicants. 

• - ♦  •» 

Mr.  Douand  has  a  strawberry  which 
he  says,  is  as  sweet  without  sugar  as 
others  with. 

- 

Wk  should  like  to  see  a  corn  that  will 
suit  the  ensilage  people  better  than  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint. 

- »♦» 

We  find  Livingston's  Paragon  and  the 
Mayflower  Tomatoes  so  closely  alike  that 
one  will  answer  for  the  other,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  other  soils  and  situations  may 
develop  differences  that  did  not  appear 
in  our  tests.  Livingston’s  next  new 
tomato  will  be  called  Livingston's  Favor¬ 
ite.  Thus  we  shall  have  bis  Perfection, 
Paragon  and  Favorite.  The  last  ought 
to  have  begun  with  a  P  for  alliteration’s 
sake.  But  we  forget  the  Acme.  We 
have  had  drawings  made  of  all  and  shall 
present  them  in  due  time  with  notes  of 
comparison. 


A  number  of  friends  have  written  us 
of  ears  of  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Fliut 
which  they  have  raised  longer  than  15^ 
inches.  We  would  be  glad  if  our  friends 
would  send  us  such  ears,  charging  U9  any 
reasonable,  price  for  ear,  postage  and 
trouble.  It  is  easy  to  put  the  ears  in 
splints  or  strong  paper,  leaving  open  the 
butt  end,  as  the  Post  Office  requires  that 
such  articles  to  go  as  third-class  matter, 
should  not  be  sealed.  The  address  of  the 
sender  should  be  written  on  the  wrapper. 
0'ir  friends  may  send  the  ears  by  express 
if  onvenient. 

—  . —  .  •»  »♦  ■  ■ 

Dr.  N.  H.  Paaren,  State  Veterinarian 
of  Illnois,  has  sent  to  the  managers  of 
transportation  companies  doing  business 
in  that  State  a  circular  calling  attention 
to  Gov.  Cullom’s  proclamation,  issued  last 
November,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  cattle  from  certain  scheduled  districts 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  except  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  proper  certificate  of  in¬ 
spection  by  a  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  describing  the  sex,  age,  and  distinc¬ 
tive  marks  by  which  each  animal  may  be 
recognized,  and  guaranteeing  that  such 
described  animals  have  not  been  exposed 
to  infection  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
mouia,  nor  come  from  any  herd  affected 
with  the  said  disease.  The  companies 
are  requested  to  order  their  agents 
in  the  scheduled  districts  not  to  receive 
cattle  for  shipment  to  Illinois  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  proper  certificate. 
The  shipment  of  young  cattle  from  the 
East  to  the  West  for  fattening  purposes 
has  greatly  decreased  of  late,  partly  on 
account  of  hostile  legislation  and  partly 
because  of  the  large  arrivals  of  cattle  from 
Texas  and  the  Plains. 

- »  ♦  » 

HIGH-PRICED  POULTRY, 


One  thousand  pounds  sterling  (about 
five  thousand  dollars)  according  to  the 
English  Live  Stock  Journal,  is  what  a 
Mr.  Proctor  values  some  of  his  Cochin 
China  fowls  at;  and  he  has  recently  posi¬ 
tively  refused  one-tenth  of  that  amount 
each,  for  some  of  them,  that  is  about 
$500  of  our  money  for  a  single  bird.  His 
establishment  for  rearing  these  valuable 
fowls  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral 
town  of  Durham,  and  is  said  to  be  the 


An  effort  which  will  probably  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  is  being  made  to  form  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  domestic  fxuitand  vegetable 
dealers  of  this  city.  Last  Thursday  a 
meeting  of  the  trade  was  held  at  which 
a  committee  of  12,  appointed  at  a  former 
meeting,  reported  some  rules  looking  to 
a  much  needed  reformation  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  certain  lines  of  business, 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  sales.  Under 
these  rules  four  grades  are  fixed  for 
apples,  pears,  and  cranberries — extra, 
double  extra,  triple  extra,  and  known 
marks,  the  latter  including  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  from  po  r  to  fancy.  There  are 
three  grades  fixe!  for  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes  and  onions,  langing  from  fair  to 
choice  quality.  The  package  adopted 
for  dealings  in  apples,  pears,  and  Irish 
potatoes  is  the  standard  barrel  of 
New  York  State  containing  100  quarts. 
In  the  sale  of  Irish  potatoes  in  bulk  180 
pounds  net  weight  are  computed  as  a 
barrel.  The  ordinary  flour  barrel  is 
adopted  as  the  standard  package  for  sweet 
potatoes,  and  the  standard  packages  for 
cranberries  are  those  established  by  law 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  move¬ 
ment  in  the  fruit  trade  is  in  the  direction 
of  honest  measurement.  The  leaders  of 
the  movement  also  hope  to  abolish  the  dis¬ 
honest  practice  of  mixing  poor  and  good 
fruits  or  vegetables  in  the  same  package, 
placing  the  good  articles  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  the  poor  in  the  center.  The 
abuses  which  suggested  these  rules  here, 
are  equally  prevalent  in  other  large 
maTkett  and  doubtless  the  reformation 
sought  to  be  inaugurated  in  New  York, 
will  be  imitated  in  all  the  large  receiving 
centers. 


DRUNKENNESS  AT  AGRICULTURAL 
FAIRS. 


For  years  we  have  strongly  objected  to 
horse  “trots”  at  agricultural  fairs  on 
account  of  their  demoralizing  tendency, 
and  lately  we  have  noticed  a  stilt  more 
objectionable  practice — that  of  licensing 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  on  the 
fair  grounds.  If  the  holding  of  the  fairs 
cannot  be  kept  up  without  the  aid  of  the 
money  obtained  from  this  disreputable 
source,  it  would  be  much  better  to  dis¬ 
continue  them  altogether.  We  would 
earnestly  urge  upon  the  managers  of  such 
institutions  to  ponder  on  the  following 
words  uttered  last  Friday  by  Judge  Fox 
in  the  District  Court  of  Taunton,  Mass., 
at  which  town  an  agricultural  fair  at 
which  liquors  were  sold,  has  just  been 
held.  Said  the  Judge:  “There  are  34 
men  in  the  dock  this  morning,  the  largest 
number  that  was  ever  before  this  court  at 
any  one  time.  I  think  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  Society,  instead  of  receiving 
bounty  from  the  State  as  a  benefioient  i u- 
sfi  utiony  >ught  to  be  indicted  for  keeping 
liquor  aud  gambling  nuisance.  Probably  a 
more  drunken  and  disorderly  crowd  never 
assembled  in  this  city  than  was  seen 
yesterday,  and  it  is  a  shame  and  disgrace 
that  such  a  nursery  of  drunkenness  and 
crime  should  be  opened  every  year  in  this 
community.  There  are  men  and  boys  in 
the  dock  this  morning  who  took  their 
first  experience  in  drunkenness  yesterday, 
all  because  the  liquor  was  set  before  them 
openly  and  under  the  sanction  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  fair.  It  ia  idle  to  say  this  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  be  stopped;  the  officers  of  the 
society  have  the  premises  entirely  under 
their  control,  and  it  can  be  stopped  if 
they  will.” 

- -  . 

C  OMPETITIQN  OF  AUSTRALIAN 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 


Besides  competing  with  us  in  wheat 


protective  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound  on 
unshelled  and  14  cent  on  shelled  African 
peanuts  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
American  peanut  industry.  Under  this 
duty,  imposed  in  1864,  the  industry  has 
increased  greatly,  Tennessee  produc¬ 
ing  from  300,009  to  600,000  bushels,  and 
Virginia  from  700,000  to  1,000,000.  He 
also  urged  a  protective  duty  on  silk 
cocoons,  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Old  North  State  are  very  favorable  to  the 
raising  of  mulberry  trees  and  of  silk- 
works. 

At  Richmond,  Va.,  W.  G.  Grimshaw, 
presidentof  a  fertilizing  company,  thought 
Congress  should  not  impose  any  duty  on 
fertilizers,  although  they  were  largely  im¬ 
ported  this  year.  Mr.  W.  N.  Jones,  “a 
sumac  manufacturer,”  argued  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  duty  on  foreign  sumac  from  10 
per  cent  ad  ml&rum,  to  $20  per  ton. 
When  originally  imposed,  the  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  was  equal  to  $15  per  ton,  but 
under  the  present  price  of  sumac  it  was 
only  equal  to  about  $2.50.  Mr.  Blonken- 
ship  would  be  content  with  the  present 
duty  on  peanuts,  and  said  that  a  high 
quality  of  salad  oil  was  made  from  them 
which  was  sold  as  the  best  olive  oil  from 
Smyrna  and  Florence,  but,  strange  to  say, 
he  didn't  advocate  the  imposition  of  an 
increased  duty  on  genuine  olive  oil  to 
“protect”  this  fraudulent  product. 
- - 

BREVITIES. 


The  price  of  samples  for  the  Eureka  Sap 
Spouts  is  ten  cents,  instead  of  20,  as  stated  in 
C.  C.  Post’s  advertisement  in  our  Fair  Num¬ 
ber, 

We  would  like  to  have  the  competitors  for 
the  melon  prizes  offered  to  the  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Club,  send  in  reports  as  soon  as 
possible. 

President  Fairchild,  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  writes  us:  “We  have 
just  opened  our  Fail  term  with  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  students  than  ever  were  present  at  one 
time  before.” 

Prior  to  1853  it  was  a  criminal  offense  in 
France  to  break  wheat,  not  five  or  six  times 
as  our  roller  mills  do  in  making  “new  process” 
flour,  but  even  twice,  because  it  was  held  that 
to  make  flour  bv  more  than  one  reduction  of 
the  wheat  berry  was  prejudicial  to  health.  A 
bad  place  for  wide-awake,  progressive  millers 
was  France  in  those  benighted  days  prior  1858 1 

When  you  receive  your  trees  from  the 
nurseries  this  Fall,  protect  the  roots  from  sun 
and  air.  Place  them  in  holes  large  enough  to 
receive  them;  throw  in  the  earth  gently  and 
compact  it  without  wounding  the  fibres  or 
bark.  Do  not  work  the  tree  or  shrub  up  and 
down.  Compact  the  earth  thoroughly  as  it  is 
thrown  in.  Finally  leave  on  the  Rurface  an 
inch  or  so  of  mellow  soil. 

The  Hereford  breeders  are  out  with  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Short-horn  men  and  to  the  own¬ 
ers  of  other  “beef ’’breeds,  to  compete  for  a  prize 
of  $  1.000,  under  the  name  of  “  The  Butchers’ 
Prize,”  at  the  next  Chicago  Fat  Stock  show, 
opening  November  23.  Some  of  the  Hereford 
men  have  contributed  $500  as  their  share  of 
the  stake,  and  invite  their  rivals  to  complete 
the  amount.  All  they  modestly  ask  for  them¬ 
selves  is  to  specify  the  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
test  and  name  all  the  judges. 

About  a  year  ago  friends  of  the  polled  An¬ 
gus  and  Galloway  cattle  met  at  St.  Louis  and 
formed  a  preliminary  organization  looking  to 
the  formation  of  n  permanent  society  jointly 
r  .'presenting  those  interested  in  both  breeds. 
It  was  also  intended  to  publish  a  herd-book 
designed  to  record  the  pedigrees  of  pure-bred 
Angus  and  Galloway  cattle.  Bince  then, 
however,  there  appears  to  have  arisen  an  idea 
tiat  the  interests  of  each  br  o  I  will  be  belt 
promoted  by  forming  separate  organizations, 
and  it  is  now  announced  that,  while  no  ill- 
feeling  exists  between  the  auportersof  both 
br  «eds,  no  alliance  will  be  formed  between 
them. 

TnE  most  successful  breeders  of  sheep  in 
England  find  that  good — yes  even  rather 
high— feed,  keeps  their  sheep  in  much  better 
health  than  when  They  are  not  so  well  cared  for. 
If  scantily  fed.  they  are  liable  to  various  dis¬ 
eases,  and  w  hen  attacked  do  not  recover  as 
surely  and  rapidly  an  a  well  fed  sheep.  This 
is  reasonable,  because  when  any  animal  is  in 
good  flesh, it  b{stronger  than  when  in  poor  flesh 
and  consequently  there  ia  less  risk  of  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  disease; so  here  is  the  advantage  of 
generous  feed  coupled  also  with  other  great 
ones,  namely  a  more  rapid  growth,  earlier 
maturity,  more  wool  of  a  better  quality,  and 
superior  mutton  when  sheep  go  to  the  sham¬ 
bles. 

The  arrival  of  a  baker’s  dozen  of  American 
trotters  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  the  other 
day,  caused  quite  a  lively  sensath  n.  They 
were  shipped  from  San  Francisco  and  arrived 
in  excellent  condition,  two  on  one  steamer 
and  eleven  on  another.  Contractor,  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  flvt-r,  was  the  highest-priced,  having 
cost  $6,000  in  the  Blue  Grass  State.  He  will 
be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  having  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Ilambletonian  pedigree  and  being  of 
fine  form.  Should  the  venture  turn  out  well, 
as  expected,  we  are  assured  there  will  be 
larger  importations  of  the  same  class  of  horses 
from  this  country,  the  home  of  the  fastest 
trotters  in  the  world.  The  Auckland  Herald 
sayR  the  arrival  of  these  American  trotters 
markB  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  stock-raising 
in  New  Zealand,  and  United  Btat.es  Consul 
Griffon  reports  to  the  State  Department  from 
Auckland  that  trotting  horses  are  becoming 
very  popular  there,  and  that  a  considerably 
trade  in  American  flyers  is  likely  to  arise. 
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THE  CODLING  MOTH  AND  IT3  PRO¬ 
GENY. 


8.  B.  PECK. 

About  the  year  1870  I  had  some  300  yotmg 
apple  trees  beginning  to  blossom  and  in  the 
Spring  of  1672  about  half  of  them  set  fruit, 
the  most  of  which  never  came  to  perfection 
on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  larvae  of  the 
codling  moth.  Concluding  that  the  price  of 
fruit  was  “eternal  vigilance,”  I  set  myself  to 
work  under  that  impulse  to  see  what  I  could 
learn  of  the  habit*  of  this  pest,  Aside  from 
all  1  could  learn  from  works  on  entomology, 
I  claim  to  have  made  the  discovery  that  the 
worm  very  soon  penetrates  the  heart  of  the 
apple  and  destroys  its  vitality,  then  leaves  it 
and  enters  a  sound  specimen,  thus  destroy¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  apples.  I  was  not  slow 
to  proclaim  this  discovery,  and  nt  a  pomolog- 
ical  convention  in  1S?3,  I  prepared  and  there 
read  an  essay,  stating  my  convictions  and 
my  reasons  for  them,  and  related  several  ex¬ 
periments  to  show  upon  what  my  opinion  was 
founded.  There  was  no  debate  then  on  the 
subject,  but  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
convention  an  entomologist  with  a  “Professor’' 
attachment,  (ivho  did  not  hear  my  address  nor 
I  his)  was  reported  as  saying  that  my 
theory  of  the  emigration  of  the  larvaa  was 
“erroneous,”  doubtless  deeming  his  bare 
assertion  sufficient  to  upset  my  theory  and 
disprove  my  arguments. 

But  I  was  not  quiet,  and  offered  another 
article  to  the  Secretary  of  our  State  Pome  ■ 
logical  Society  for  publication,  if  he  saw  fit 
on  the  same  subject.  It  was  there  held  about 
a  year  and  criticised  by  the  business  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  criticisms  reported  to  me  and 
replied  to;  the  criticisers  evidently  siding  with 
the  Professor.  One  gaid,  “I  don’t  believe  a 
word  of  it’’— meaning  the  emigration  theory. 
In  the  meantime  I  had  published  other  articles 
on  the  subject  in  different  papers,  stating  my 
reason*.  At  last  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Pomological  Society  wivte  asking  permission 
to  publish  the  article  in  his  hands,  saying: 
“The  evidence  in  your  favor  seems  to  be  accu¬ 
mulating.”  It  was  then  published  in  (I  think) 
the  Michigan  Farmer,  and  I  have  since  seen 
no  further  criticisms  except  from  the  Profes¬ 
sor  mentioned,  who  has  since  claimed  to  have 
proved  my  position  erroneous. 

Sometime  in  1879  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Eatcmol* 
ogist  (who  it  seems  had  seen  some  of  my 
articles  on  this  subject),  asking  if  I  still  held 
the  same  opinions  as  formerly  on  this  emi¬ 
gration  theory.  I  replied  tha  I  did,  and  I 
wrote  out  and  sent  him  the  main  with  some 
additional  evidences  in  its  favor,  which  were 
published  in  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Sun,  and  50 
copies  sent  me  of  the  date  of  Jan.  7,  1SS0, 
Subsequently  in  a  correspondence  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  V.  Riley,  of  Washington,  I  sent  him 
a  copy,  for  which  I  received  his  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  saying:  “I  have  had  your  article  on  the 
codling  moth  for  some  ti  e— I  fully  indorse 
your  views  which  I  know  from  experience  to 
be  essentially  correct,  and  you  have  per  mis. 
sion  to  quote  me  if  you  desire.” 

I  also  received  from  Professor  W.  J.  Beal,  <.f 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  a  card  say. 
ing:  “I  read  your  article  on  the  codling  moth 
with  much  interest.  I  presume  you  are  correct 
in  thinking  that  the  insect  goes  f  ruin  one  apple 
to  another  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.” 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  question  at 
issue  is:  does  the  worm  emigrate,  or  remain 
in  the  single  apple  as  it  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  do;  and  the  importance  of  the 
question  becomes  apparent  when  we  wage 
warfare  against  the  enemy.  If  by  a  daily  or 
frequent  examination  of  the  tree  and  re¬ 
moval  of  all  infected  fruit,  we  save  the  15  to 
20  apples  which  the  worm  would  have  de¬ 
stroyed  if  undisturbed,  we  shall  certainly  be 
more  successful  in  saving  our  fruit  than  by 
any  other  process  that  has  been  recommended. 

I  would  not  by  any  means  discourage  the  use 
of  the  bands  around  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
which  are  certainly  a  very  effective  remedy’ 
as  many  of  the  worms  escape  the  closest  vigi 
lance  in  the  examination  of  the  trees. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  the  experiments 
I  have  made  that  have  led  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  I  have  arrived.  Myself  and 
others  have  often  taken  a  larva  from  one 
apple  and  placed  it  on  another  which  it  has 
soon  entered,  the  more  readily  when  shut 
from  the  light;  we  have  placed  wormy  and 
sound  apples  together,  marking  the  latter,  and 
generally  found  some  of  the  latter  occupied; 
and  though  this  test  is  not  positive  evidence 
for  reasons  I  will  give,  it  is  strongly  circum¬ 
stantial.  First,  it  may  be  that  an  egg  may 
previously  have  been  laid  and  subsequently 
hatched  during  the  experiments,  or,  second 
the  infested  apples  may  have  been  tenantlefB 
when  plucked,  for  experiments  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  in  dissecting  wormy  apple3 
taken  from  the  tree,  a  large  majority  will  be 


found  empty,  and  when  taken  from  the 
ground  it  is  rare  to  find  one  tenanted  until 
late  in  the  season,  when  the  second  crop  of 
larvae  do  not  so  readily  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  fruit.  Further,  where  two  apples  touch 
each  other  the  trail  of  the  worm  can  often  be 
traced  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  worm 
has  been  caught  in  its  exit.  Many  other  ex* 
periments  are  open  to  the  curious  and  the  in* 
terested.  A  most,  sweeping  evidence  I  con* 
ceive  to  be  the  fact,  that  by  furnishing  the 
most  enticing  hiding  places  for  the  larvae,  for 
every  1ft  worniB  you  thus  catch,  you  will  find 
100  to  150  wormy  apples. 

The  ravages  of  this  pest  may  be  and  prob¬ 
ably  are  more  extensive  some  years  than 
others,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  the 
remedies  thus  far  practiced  have  had  little 
or  no  effect  to  diminish  the  evil. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 


Your  Correspondents  Carried  With  the 
Flood  of  Immigration  into  Central 
Dakota.  Wayside  Jottings. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 


(Special  correspondents  or  the  Rubai,  New-Yorker.) 

The  activity  and  enterprise  as  well  as  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  which  always  charac¬ 
terize  the  management  of  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  made  it  ap¬ 
parent  to  us,  when  we  were  deputed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  series  of  letters  upon  the  country  along 
that  line,  that  our  mission  would  carry  us 
into  prominent  commercial  centers,  like  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  or  Council  Bluff*, 
or  perhaps  into  the  rich  agricultural  regions 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  or  Dakota. 

Ere  we  begin  upon  some  results  of  our  trip, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  regarding 
tbe  importance  and  extent  of  the  road  upon 
which  our  observations  are  being  taken.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  now  has  a 
total  mileage  of  4,2C3  miles,  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  owned  by  any  one  company  in  the  world. 
Its  road  bed  is  good,  its  track  in  excellent 
condition,  and  is  equipment  is  complete.  We 
will  not  duouss  tbe  many  ramifications  of  the 
1(5  main  divisions  and  their  numerous  subsidi¬ 
ary  branches, but  vi  ill  turn  our  attention  to  one, 
viz,  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  Division,  which 
has  a  mileage  of  447  miles,  consisting  of  the 
main  line  from  Hastings,  Minn.,  to  Aberdeen, 
a  cut-off  to  Minneapolis,  and  various  exten- 
tions  which  we  will  reach  in  their  turn. 

From  Hastings  westward  we  whirled 
through  a  region  of  timber,  lakes,  and  undu¬ 
lating  fanning  lands  with  many  of  the  farms 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  the  grain  and 
grasses  looking  exceptionally  well.  As  we 
neared  Granite  Falls  (a  run  of  124  miles)  the 
road  borders  closely  on  the  Minnesota  River 
which  it  faithfully  follows  to  its  source.  It  is 
graded  along  the  bluffs  at  the  north  of  the 
river  and  the  vista,  reaching  far  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  of  fertile  farms  in  their  regularity,  in¬ 
tersecting  roads,  frequent  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  groves  and  silvery  stream*,  is  captivating 
in  the  extreme.  In  every  direction  in  and 
around  Granite  Falls,  are  found  abundant 
surface  croppings  and  inexhaustible  ledges  of 
the  stone  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name, 
the  quality  of  which  is  not  excelled  in  the 
State.  At  this  point  the  fall  in  the  river 
is  considerable,  furnishing  abundant  water 
power  which  is  at  present  but  little  utilized. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reach  Ortonville 
and  Big  Stone  City,  two  pretty  little  towns 
upon  the  shores  of  Big  Stone  Lake,  passing 
eti  route  the  active  and  bustling  city  of 
Montevideo.  This  lake  is  about  30  miles  In 
length  and  varies  in  width  from  half  a  mile 
to  two  miles.  It  has  clear,  pure  water, 
bold  and  often  bandsomeshores,  fringed  with 
trees.  It  is  filled  with  fish  of  the  usual  fresh¬ 
water  varieties,  and  the  cities  named  are  at¬ 
tracting  many  tourists  and  sportsmen  who  of¬ 
ten  sojourn  fora  considerable  per  od  lulled 
and  rested  by  tbe  quiet,  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  tbe  cessation  from  business  annoyances> 
and  the  abundance  of  sport. 

From  this  point  we  pass  into  Dakota,  rest¬ 
ing  for  tbe  night  at  Milbank  from  which 
place  a  branch  penetrates  to  the  northwest  to 
the  edge  of  the  Sessetou  Reservation.  We  note 
that  the  majority  of  the  passengers  left  upon 
the  train  at  this  point  are  immigrating  farm 
era  from  the  Eastern,  tin.  Mi.-.o  and  the 
Western  States,  and  that  the  destination  of 
each  and  all  is  yet  to  the  westward  in  tbe  fer 
tile  but  as  yet  uncultivated  valleys  of  that 
much-talked-of  Territory,  Dakota. 

West  of  Mflbauk  we  ascended  a  consider¬ 
able  grade  for  a  distance  of  about  2ft  miles, 
and  there  we  scanned  the  apparently  limit¬ 
less  plateaus  stretching  for  miles  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  endeavored  to  estimate  the  length 


of  time  it  would  require  at  the  present  rapid 
rate  of  settlement  and  scramble  for  land  to 
transform  tbi3  comparatively  unknown  and 
undeveloped  region  into  a  succession  of  fields 
yielding  their  annual  golden  harvest.  The 
prevailing  characteristics  of  this  region  con¬ 
tinue  until  we  reach  the  Jim  River  Valley 
and  the  infant  City  of  Aberdeen,  the  Western 
terminus  of  the  road.  From  this  city  to  the 
north  is  the  Jim  River  extension,  reaching 
Frederick  and  Ellendale  and  pointing  still 
further  northward.  To  the  south  the  road  is 
completed  and  in  operation  as  far  as  Ashton, 
and  it  is  to  this  region,  of  which  Aberdeen 
may  be  considered  the  center,  that  most  of  the 
immigration  is  tending.  Immigrants’  "mov¬ 
ables”  are  transported  to  this  point  from  Chi¬ 
cago  or  Milwaukee  at  $50  per  carload,  and 
duriDg  our  short  stay  in  the  vicinity  we  noted 
that  the  many  freight  trains  were  made  up 
mainly  of  this  class  of  property,  building  ma¬ 
terial  and  merchandise. 

The  productive  qualities  of  the  soil  of  Da¬ 
kota,  and  particularly  of  the  “Jim  River  Val¬ 
ley,”  have  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the 
last  and  the  present  year  for  the  production 
mainly  of  wheat  and  grasses,  but  collaterally 
of  oats,  rye,  barley  and  vegetables  of  almost 
every  known  variety,  and  the  results  (as  the 
farmers  tell  us)  are  far  beyond  expectations. 

The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  a  rich  prairie 
loam,  quick  and  friable,  resting  upon  a  porous, 
gravelly  subsoil,  rendering  drainage  excellent. 
There  seem  to  be  no  reasons  either  in  the 
character  of  the  soil  or  the  latitude  to  prevent 
the  growth  and  maturing  of  com,  but  as  yet 
tbe  settlers  have  made  no  experiments  which 
may  be  considered  satisfactory. 

Numerous  lake  beds  may  be  found  through¬ 
out  this  region,  some  filled  with  pure, sparkling 
water,  and  others  dry,  and  around  them  the 
soil  is  unusually  good. 

As  most  of  the  land  in  this  valley  is  subject 
to  Government  entry  the  sales  are  not  numer¬ 
ous,  but  the  employes  of  the  Government 
Land  Office,  located  at  Aberdeen,  are  kept 
continually  busy  supplying  both  the  foreign 
and  the  American  immigrants.  As  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  land  allowed  to  any  one  is  460  acres, 
which  can  be  obtained  simply  by  complying 
with  the  Government  requirements  and  resid¬ 
ing  a  given  time  upon  he  derired  section, 
there  is  always  a  good  chance  in  tbe  millions 
of  acres  of  unentered  lands  to  obtain  a  home 
in  a  most  desirable  locality  and  a  competence 
within  a  few  years. 

The  region  under  our  pen  to-day  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  in  the  Far  Northwest  and 
those  contemplating  making  a  residence  need 
not  fear  the  rigorous  Winters.  The  climate 
in  the  Summer  is  incomparable,  while  the 
Winters  are  long  and  sometimes  very  cold, 
but  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  al¬ 
titude  attained  indurate  one  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  are  told  no  one  dreads  the  approach 
of  the  lee  King. 

There  are  many  active  and  promising  towns 
daily  improving  and  developing  along  this 
line,  but  Aberdeen,  the  present  western  ter¬ 
minus,  has  enjoyed  the  moat  rapid  growth. 
It  is  a  town  of  only  eleven  month’s  growth, 
yet  it  has  over  fifty  business  houses,  three 
banks,  two  newspapers,  a  $20,000  hotel,  with 
three  smaller  ones,  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  wanting  to  insure  its  success  and 
rapid  development  except  to  inform  tbe 
world  of  the  advantages  of  its  surrounding 
country. 

The  water  question  has  been  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one  for  Dakota,  and  there  are  many 
places  where  the  well  water  is  heavily  impreg¬ 
nated  with  alkali:  but  the  problem  is  solved 
in  Aberdeen.  The  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  Railroad 
Company,  at  a  large  expense  sank  an  arte¬ 
sian  well.  They  struck  good  water  in 
abundance  at  a  depth  of  960  feet,  and  now 
possess  the  finest  well  in  the  Territory.  When 
at  full  capacity  It  flows  2.000  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute  and  has  a  pressure  of  175  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

The  class  of  people  coming  to  Dakota  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  dissatisfied  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers,  who  have  determined  to  try  a  Western 
life,  and  from  the  present  indications  there 
will  be  no  section  in  the  Union  to  compare 
with  the  Northwest  in  computing  the  influx 
of  immigration  and  actual  settlement  for  the 
year  1S82. 

As  a  route  to  this  locality  from  the  East 

found  most  immigrants  had  reached  Chi¬ 
cago  via  the  Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburg  and 
Fort  Wayne  route,  with  which  they  were 
much  pleased,  and  proceeded  thence  north 
via  the  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  Ry— or  the  “Albert 
Lea  Route,”  the  name  by  which  it  is  famili¬ 
arly  known. 

- »♦  ♦ - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Bouvardia  Humboldtii  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  planes  we  have  for  flowering  during 
the  Autumn  mouths.  Whether  grown  in  beds 
or  as  single  specimens  in  the  mixed  border,  it 
is  truly  a  beautiful  plant;  while  for  cut  flowers 
its  value  is  beyond  all  question.  The  flowers 


which  are  borne  in  large  trusses  are  also  very 
fragrant,  the  single  florets  being  very  large 
and  of  wax-like  texture. 


Begonia  Weltonienses  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  distinct  summer-flowering  varieties. 
The  plant  is  of  shrubby  habit,  attaining  a 
higbt  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  leaves  are 
small,  and  of  a  delicate  green  color,  while  the 
flowers  are  of  a  rosy  pink  color,  and  as  tbe 
stems  of  the  plant  are  of  a  bright  crimson 
color  this  also  contributes  to  the  attractive 
appearance  of  the  plant. 


The  best  seven  varieties  of  flowering  Begon¬ 
ias  are  fuchsioides,  hybrida  multiflora,  inear- 
nata,  parviflora,  coccinea  (or  as  it  is  also 
termed  rubra)  Saundersonii  and  Weltoniensia. 


Begonias,  when  grown  under  favorable 
conditions,  are  splendid  plants  for  the  window 
garden,  some  of  them  having  beautiful  foliage, 
as  well  as  being  very  free-flowering.  They 
are  a  class  of  plants  that  require  but  little 
skill  or  care  for  their  cultivation;  they  succeed 
very  well  in  a  compost  composed  of  two  thirds 
of  well  rotted  sod3  from  an  old  pasture  and 
one-third  of  well  rotted  manure,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  sharp  sand.  When  potting, 
give  good  drainage;  use  porous  pots;  do  not 
water  freely  and  give  them  during 
the  Winter  season  a  temperature  of  from  30 
to  35  degrees. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  made  a  fine  display  of 
native  grapes  at  the  September  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  varieties  being  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Rod.  It  strikingly  resembles  the  Delaware, 
and  at  first  sight  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  It 
was  the  Delaware  well  grown,  but  a  critical 
examination  soon  convinced  me  of  my  error. 
As  liefore  said,  it  resembles  the  Delaware  in 
form  of  bunch  as  well  as  color  and  is  very 
much  like  it  in  flavor.  It  differs  from  it, 
however,  in  the  siz9  of  its  bunch  and  berry, 
both  being  nearly  double  the  size  of  that  well- 
known  sort.  Regarding  its  productiveness 
and  hardiness,  I,  of  course,  cannot  give  any 
information,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it 
I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  new  varieties  and  one  that  is  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 


I  have  always  heard  more  or  less  concern- 
ing  the  value  of  the  different  varieties  of 
shrubby  calceolarias  as  bedding  plants,  but  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  good  bed  of  them.  I  have 
tried  them  for  bedding  purposes  many  times 
with  the  usual  result— failure.  Now  I  trust 
our  florists  will  abandon  the  use  of  the  term 
“bedding  plant”  when  speaking  of  the  calceo¬ 
laria. 


The  most  distinct  varieties  of  calceolarias 
are  Black  Prince,  crimson  maroon:  Emperor, 
chestnut,  and  Aurea  superba,  golden  yellow, 
tbe  latter  being  of  compact  shrubby  habit  and 
a  most  profuse  bloomer. 


Bronze  Geranium  Marshal  McMahon  is  the 
very  best  variety  of  its  class;  the  ground  color 
of  the  leaves  is  of  a  golden  yellow,  marked 
with  a  deep  chocolate  ring,  the  flowers  being 
of  a  scarlet  color.  It  stands  our  hot,  dry 
Summer  weather  without  sustaining  the  least 
injury. 


While  speaking  of  Geraniums  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  scarlet-flowered  rose  ger¬ 
anium,  Mrs.  Taylor.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  whole  tribe,  combining  the 
large,  deep  scarlet  flowers  as  well  as  the  free - 
flowering  qualities  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
class  with  strong  rose  fragrant  foilage.  It 
does  well  in  the  flower  border  during  the 
Summer  season  and  is  a  valuable  bedding 
plant,  and  as  a  pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse 
or  window  garden  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 


Abutilon  Boule  de  Niege  is  as  yet  the  best 
white-flowering  abutilon  in  cultivation.  It  is 
of  dwarf,  compact  growth,  and  an  abundant 
bloomer,  thus  rendering  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  whole  tribe  for  tbe  decoration 
of  the  greenhouse  or  window  garden. 


As  single  flowering  dahlias  are  attracting 
considerable  attention  at  the  present  time,  I 
would  call  attention  to  D.  coccinea,  a  very 
distinct  and  profuse-flowering  species;  the 
flowers  are  freely  produced  from  June  until 
frost,  and  are  of  a  deep  crimson  color,  with  a 
bright  yellow  disc.  The  plant  grows  from 
two-and-a-half  to  three  feet  in  hight  and  re¬ 
quires  a  treatment  similar  to  that  given  other 
dahlias. 


What  has  become  of  Horticola,  I  miss  his 
instructive  notes  very  much?  [Unfortunately 
he  is  still  very  unwell.  Eds.] 

Chas.  E.  Parnell. 


Citcranj. 


THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

(Continued  from  page  C73  ) 

“  Mamma,  let  me  give  you  this,  it  is  yours; 
it  is  the  account  of  our  stewardship.  All  the 
money  we  have  received  on  your  account  has 
been  deposited,  and  not  a  dollar  has  been  spent 
of  it.  This  is  the  bank-book.  The  farm  has 
been  able  to  bear  its  own  burdens.” 

“  Emily,  you  astonish  me;  how  have  you 
done  it?” 

“  You  must  ask  George,  mamma;  he  keeps 
the  accounts,  and  I  am  only  the  committee  of 
Investigation,  and  as  such,  of  course,  don’t 
know  the  first  thing  about  it;  only  this,  that 
we  have  not  needed  any  of  the  money,  and, 
in  tact,  we  have  determined  not  to  need  it, 
and  we  are  doing  so  well  that  we  are  not  even 
tempted  to  need  it.  You  must  give  Uncle 
J  dm  the  credit  for  it.  But  let  us  go  and  see 
the  dairy;  I  see  papa  and  uncle  and  my  cous¬ 
ins  there.  ” 

The  dairy  was  a  stone  building  at  the  foot  of 
a  slight  bank  in  which  a  low  ledge  of  rock 
cropped  out.  Over  the  ledge  poured  a  small 
stream  of  the  coldest  of  pure  spring  water,  on 
its  way  to  the  little  brook  which  ran  through 
the  meadow.  The  top  of  the  ledge  was  a  basin 
of  a  few  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  deep; 
around  this  basin  were  ferns  and  other  green¬ 
ery,  with  here  and  there  a  bunch  of  delicate 
blue  forget-me-nots,  hiding  modestly  in  the 
shade,  and  over  all  a  noble  weeping  willow 
bent  its  green  drapery.  A  little  channel  cut 
in  the  rock  led  the  water  to  a  pipe  which  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  ground.  Inside  the  dairy  the 
pipe  poured  a  stream  of  cold  water  into  a  long 
shallow  trough,  made  of  cement,  upon  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  stone-work  of  the  hight  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  table.  In  the  trough  were  a  number  of 
shallow  tin  milk  pans,  tilled  with  milk,  and 
resting  upon  two  ridges  at  the  bottom,  which 
permitted  the  cold  water  to  flow  under  them ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dairy  a  stream  of 
water  poured  into  a  deep  pool  in  which  were 
a  number  of  deep  pails,  also  filled  with  milk. 

Thermometers  hung  in  the  shallow  trough 
and  the  deep  pool  and  on  the  wall.  In  the 
center  was  a  large  slab  of  slate  resting  upon 
columns  of  stone  work,  and  making  a  roomy 
table  on  which  was  a  white  marble  slab  for 
working  butter,  and  a  large  wooden  butter 
bowl  filled  with  butter,  waitiug  to  be  finally 
worked  and  packed.  The  floor  was  of  cement, 
and  the  walls  were  neatly  whitewashed;  a 
window  guarded  by  fine  wire  gauze  and  a 
Venetian  blind  was  on  the  north  side,  as  was 
also  the  door;  two  narrow  windows  let  in 
light  on  the  west  side  and  were  protected  by 
green  blinds.  On  the  south  side  was  a  room 
for  churning;  this  had  a  sort  of  sink  in  the 
middle  of  the  painted  wooden  floor,  from 
which  a  drain  pipe  was  carried  to  the  brook  and 
this  carried  off  all  the  washing  and  slop  from 
the  churn.  Thin  room  wasprovided  with  tiers 
of  slatted  shelves  on  one  side  for  setting  the  milk 
when  required,  and  a  stove  for  regulating  the 
temperature  in  the  Winter. 

“This  room”  said  Emily  to  her  consins  “is 
my  Winter  dairy,  but  1  fiod  the  cold  pool  in 
the  other  room  keeps  the  milk  and  raises  the 
cream  so  well  that  1  ouly  use  this  room  for 
churning  and  setting  the  cream;  excepting  oc¬ 
casionally,  when  I  set  the  milk  here  to  note  if 
there  is  any  difference.” 

“And  do  you  find  any  difference?”  asked 
one  of  her  cousins. 

“The  difference  is  not  so  much  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cream  or  in  the  quality  of  the  butter( 
although  I  think,  and  George  thinks  so  too, 
that  we  get  more  cream  from  the  milk  set  in 
this  room  and  kept  at  62  degrees;  that  is  when 
we  can  keep  it  at  that  temperature,  which  is 
not  always  easy.  But,  the  cold  setting  in  the 
deep  pool,  which  rarely  varies  from  45  de¬ 
grees  except  in  the  hottest  weather,  when  it 
,  goes  up  to  55  degrees,  gives  me  sweet  skimmed 
milk,  which  I  need  for  the  calve*.  In  the 
Winter  1  shall  be  able  to  learn  more  about 
this,  and  we  shall  have  a  dani  put  in  the  brook 
and  make  a  pond  so  as  to  have  ice,  and  then  I 
should  certainly  choose  the  deep  pool  and  the 
deep  pails,  because  it  is  so  much  more  con¬ 
venient.  I  have  had  a  door  fitted  to  the  pool 
so  that  it  can  be  closed  in  the  very  hot 
weather,  and  in  the  very  cold  weather  in  the 
Winter,  and  so  keep  the  temperature  more 
regular.  But  when  we  have  ice,  as  you  have, 
it  will  be  a  great  convenience.” 

"Yes  indeed,  ice  is  a  great  convenience  in  a 
dairy;  when  we  keep  the  temperature  regular 
everything  comes  out  exactly  the  same;  the 
churning  takes  just  so  much  time  and  the 
butter  is  always  the  same  and  we  can  tell 
precisely  what,  is  going  to  be  done.  With  ice 
and  a  thermometer,  cousin  Emily,  your  work 
will  be  very  much  eased,  and  simplified  and 
what  is  more  there  won’t  be  any  complaints 
about  the  butter.  How  much  butter  are 
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you  making?  I  need  not  ask  you  how  you  are 
succeeding  with  it,  because  I  have  seen  it;  I 
told  yon  you  would  beat  us  in  butter  making, 
and  you  have  done  it;  our  butter  is  not  as 
good  as  this,  somehow.” 

“Ah,  I  don’t  know  about  that;  you  were 
always  snch  a  good-natured  flatterer,  cousin. 
But  we  are  doing  better  than  I  expected. 
Here  is  the  account,  we  keep  it  hanging  on 
the  wall:  last  week,  72  lbs. ;  the  week  before,  67 
lbs. ;  65  lbs. ,  68  lbs.  ,62  lbs. , and  so  on.  The  weath¬ 
er  makes  a  difference;  a  nice  cool  week  as  we 
had  last  week,  and  a  hot,  close  one  as  we  had 
in  August,  you  see,  makes  a  difference  of  10 
pounds  in  a  week.  But  the  feed  is  a  little 
better  now:  we  are  leaving  sweet  corn  stalks 
with  the  small  ears  on,  for  the  cows  now,  and 
they  hare  been  on  the  young  clover  and  grass. 

I  think  1  hav  e  25  pounds  in  the  bowl  from  this 
morning’s  cmirning,  and  that  is  two  days’ 
cream.  But  come  and  see  my  pet  calves.” 

“There,  is  net  that  beautiful?  That  little 
fellow  is  a  Jersey  with  a  pedigree  I  don’t 
know  how  long.  George  has  it  all  by  heart; 
his  mother  is  that  fawn  cow  with  the  black 
switch  and  those  beautiful  horns;  she  is  our 
best  cow  and  gi  ves  1 2  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
but  not  so  very  much  milk,  and  she  is  only 
three  years  old.  Those  two  red  and  white  are 
Ayrsbires.” 

“  Do  you  like  Ayrshires  Emily  ?” 

“  1  do,  because  their  butter  is  harder  than 
the  Jersey  butter,  and  some  of  our  Ayrshires 
give  as  rich  milk  and  more  of  it,  than  any  of 
the  Jerseys  but  Nellie,  the  fawn  one.” 

“Oh,  here’s  Uncle  and  Papa.  Papa,  did  you 
find  anything  better  than  this  in  Europe,  any 
sweeter  air,  or  greener  trees,  or  more  beauti¬ 
ful  hills  and  valleys  ?” 

“No,  Emily,  ‘there’s  no  place  like  home,’ 
after  all,  and  you  and  George  have  certainly 
made  the  old  place  very  homelike  and  pleas¬ 
ant.  I  conld  scarcely  credit  it,  remembering 
bow  it  looked  when  I  was  here  last.  What  a 
difference  a  year  will  make;  but  the  beauty 
of  it  all  is,  that  there  Is  nothing  new  about  it, 
all  is  old  and  full  grown  as  it  were;  these  old 
barns  and  the  old  house,  and  the  fine  old  trees; 
all  that  I  miss  is  the  old  oaken  bucket  at  the 
well,  and  there  you  have  the  only  new  thing  I 
see,  a  new  iron  force-pump.  How  I  like  an 
old  place  when  it  is  kept  in  order  and  clean 
and  neat ;  then,  age  is  like  a  hoary  head,  *  a 
crown  of  glory.” 

“Yes,”  said  Uncle  John,  “when  it  is  kept 
in  the  path  of  righteousness.  But  how  like  a 
miserable  old  sinner  the  dilapidated  old  place 
looked  when  wo  saw  it  first,  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago;  no  crown  of  glory  about  it  then.” 

“It  is  a  case  of  conversion  and  reformation, 
is  it  not,  Uncle,”  remarked  George. 

“  Yes,  bHt  miDd  the  reformation  is  perma¬ 
nent,  that  is  all,  George.  So  far  it  is  all  very 
good,  but  you  must  not  fall  back,  you  know.” 

“No  fear,  I  think,  Uncle  John.  We  have 
got  upon  the  right  road  so  far  that  it  is  too  far 
to  go  back,  and  thauks  to  your  help." 

“  It  Is  very  easy  to  help  those,  George,  who 
are  willing  to  help  themselves.  But  tell  us 
what  you  have  been  doing  all  the  Summer. 
Wbat  is  that  forest  of  corn  over  there  ?  It 
seems  to  be  very  thick.” 

“That  is  fodder  corn,  and  it  is  thick,  no 
doubt.  I  have  planted  four  bushels  to  the 
acre,  so  as  to  have  the  stalks  thin.  The  rows 
are  three  feet  apart  and  the  Btalks  stand  about 
nine  feet  high.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  cut.  It 
was  planted  late  after  rye  was  cut  and  is  the 
second  crop  from  that  field.  The  rye  is  now 
in  the  barn  in  the  form  of  hay,  and  is  green 
and  fragrant.  I  have  fed  some  occasionally 
to  the  cows,  cut  aud  mixed  with  two  quarts 
of  corn  meal  to  a  feed,  and  they  eat  it  well 
and  do  well  upon  it.  To  begin,  1  sowed  four 
acres  of  oats  and  peas.  We  had  IS  acres  of 
rye  and  one  of  wheat  sown  last  Fall;  part  of 
the  rye  was  sown  to  Timothy  and  clover,  and 
a  piece  was  sowed  early  that  Fall  with  tur¬ 
nips  and  orchard  grass  and  timothy  and  clo¬ 
ver.  This  has  been  mowed  twice,  the  first 
for  hay,  and  the  second  growth  for  the  cows  in 
August  when  the  pasture  got  a  little  bare.  I 
expect  there  will  be  uuother  cutting,  or  it 
muBt  be  eaten  down  to  get  the  old  grass  off  be¬ 
fore  the  W  Inter.  The  timothy  and  clover  is 
doing  very  well,  thanks  to  the  fine  rains  we 
have  had,  and  will  make  fine  hay  next  year. 
Bart  of  the  rye  was  cut  green  and  part  left  to 
ripen;  that  which  was  seeded  was  left  to  ripen, 
and  will  be  thrashed  for  feed  and  for  the  straw 
for  litter.  We  have  a  lot  of  the  oats  and  peas 
in  the  barn,  cut  when  in  blossom,  and  made 
into  hay;  and  we  have  a  lot  of  fodder-corn 
and  corn  for  grain  which  1  think  will  turn  out 
70  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  want  you  to  see  it, 
Uncle,  and  give  me  your  opinion  about  that. 
We  have  a  good  d-al  of  hay — and,  1  was  for¬ 
getting,  we  have  four  acres  of  ti  e  yellow 
globe  mangels.  The  fact  is.  there  is  move 
than  we  can  take  care  of  without  some  extra 
help.” 

“  Don’t  spare  for  that,  George,  if  you  can 
put  it  to  good  use.  On  a  farm  all  the  labor 
that  can  be  well  employed  is  so  much  profit, 
and  that  you  need  help  to  take  care  of  your 
crops  shows  that  you  are  prospering.  You 


have  done  much  better  than  you  or  I  might 
have  expected,  and  you  should  be  grateful 
that  the  season  has  been  extremely  favorable, 

I  know  that  a  good  farmer  who  does  his  work 
well  and  in  good  season,  generally  has  fair 
crops  whatever  sort  of  weather  he  may  have; 
but  when  he  has  a  favorable  season  and  his 
good  work  has  been  very  bountifully  reward¬ 
ed,  he  should  not  forget  that  he  owes  his  good 
fortune  to  something  more  than  his  own  good 
management,  and  should  feel  proportionately 
grateful  to  a  generous  Providence.  Bat  bow 
did  you  manage  to  get  snch  corn  as  this,  this 
is  extra  fine  ?” 

“Ah,  this  is  some  of  Jabez’  work  ;  he 
should  have  the  credit  for  that.  You  see  last 
Summer  when  he  was  at  work,  he  brought  all 
the  muck  from  those  ditches  in  the  swamp 
into  this  field,  and  mixed  it  with  the  old  ma¬ 
nure  piles  in  the  barnyard,  which  were  three 
feet  deep  in  places  and  had  been  lying  there, 
he  said,  10  or  12  years;  and  he  gathered  up  a 
car  load  of  wood  ashes  from  the  villages  down 
the  road,  and  two  or  three  wagon  loads  more 
about  here,  and  made  some  fine  compost 
heaps,  so  that  we  had  enough  to  give  25  loads 
per  acre  on  the  corn  and  the  mangels.  This 
we  plowed  in  this  Bpring,  after  summer-fal¬ 
lowing  the  ground  and  killing  the  weeds  last 
year,  aud  I  put  on  200  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre  besides.  That  gave  the  crops  a 
good  start,  and  very  frequent  cultivation  did 
the  rest,  of  course  helped  very  much  by  the 
fine  showers  we  had  all  through  the  growing 
season.  Jabez  is  a  great  believer  in  muck.” 

“  Well,  George,  that  is  a  very  good  account 
to  give  of  yourself,  and  the  corn  tells  the 
story ;  the  ground  is  very  clean ;  could  not  be 
cleaner,  and  the  ears  are — well,  they  are 
pretty  thick;  three — two— five — five — four — 
three — 22  in  six  hills,  that  is  8%  to  a  hill— 
good-sized  ears,  too — 100  will  shell  a  bushel  of 
grain — let  me  see — three  feet  apart,  are  they 
not  ?— about  17,000  ears  to  an  acre.  Some 
people  I  have  heard  and  read  of  would  jump 
that,  and  say  170  bushels  to  the  acre  and  make 
a  big  thing  of  it.  Now,  I  should  say  take  off 
one-half  for  discount,  and  you  will  have  nett 
about  80  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  that  is  doiug 
very  well,  George;  very  well,  indeed,  for  a 
beginning.  You  won’t  do  as  well  next  year, 
mind  that.  Now  how  much  do  you  estimate 
this  crop  at  ?” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Life  ok  Major-General  Georoe  H. 
Thomas.  By  Thomas  B.  Van  Horne  U.  S. 
A.  With  portraits  and  maps,  cloth,  502  pp. 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Son,  New  York.  Price  $3. 

The  author  of  the  above  named  work  be¬ 
lieves  that  much  injustice  has  been  done  to 
the  name  and  fame  of  Gen.  Thomas,  concern¬ 
ing  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Nashville  and  in  this  work  he  aims  to 
place  all  the  facts  in  their  true  light.  As  a 
record  of  the  life  of  Gen.  Thomas  and  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  compaigns  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  it  will  doubtless  find  place  ia  many 
homes  of  our  land,  and  it  is  worthy  to.  Gen. 
Thomas  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  great 
commander  and  was  a  master  of  the  art  and 
science  of  war,  and  his  career  -was  a  sequence 
of  his  oharacter.  Space  forbids  as  full  a  no¬ 
tice  as  tbe  work  deserves. 


Spoiling  TnK  Egyptians;  a  tale  of  shame. 
By  J.  Seymour  Keay.  G.  W.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
N.  Y.,  price  40  cents.  One  of  the  “Questions 
of  the  Day  ”  series.  A  concise  statement  and 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  recent  serious 
complications  in  Egypt. 

Outing;  an  illustrated  Magazine  of  Recre- 
atiou.  The  October  number  of  this  popular 
magazine  is  before  us,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
see  that  it  grows  better  with  age.  It  has  a 
strong  corps  of  contributors  among  whom  are 
Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  Mrs.  D.  H.  It.  Goodule, 
Joel  Benton,  Chas.  Uedyard  Norton,  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford,  and  other  well  known 
authors.  It  is  published  by  the  “Outing  Com¬ 
pany,”  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at,  $1.00  per  year. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  HA  V  CLARK. 


SHALL  THE  CHILDREN  BE  EDUCATED? 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

At  this  season  of  tbe  year  many  parents  and 
children  as  well  are  discussing  the  question  of 
going  to  school,  the  ways  and  means  of  com¬ 
paring  the  expenses  and  in  a  few  instances 
perhaps,  the  uses  of  education.  It  seems 
to  be  natural  for  parents  to  derive  for  their 
children  better  educational  advantages  than 
they  themselves  over  enjoyed,  particularly 
such  parents  whose  own  education  has  been 
limited.  The  education  that  young  people 
receive  in  schools,  measured  as  the  acquirement 
of  so  much  information  amounts  to  but  little. 
What  is  acquired  that  amounts  to  much,  and 
what  gives  to  education  its  value,  is  that  it 
trains  the  student  to  think,  to  make  use  of  his 


mental  faculties.  A  young  man  or  young 
woman  with  a  well  trained  mind  ought  never 
to  have  fears  in  regard  to  his  or  her  ability  to 
“get  on"  in  the  A  orld,  as  whatever  work  may 
be  engaged  in  there  must  necessarily  be 
double  the  intelligence  and  quickness  mani¬ 
fested  as  by  an  uneducated  person  of  equal 
mental  endowment — this,  in  the  long  run  of 
experience.  Every  person  of  observation.or  of 
experience  in  employing  men  aud  women,  very 
readily  appreciate  the  value  of  educated  help 
over  the  uneducated.  A  person  of  a  slow, 
dull  mind  moves  and  works  in  the  same  dull, 
slow  and  stupid  way  as  the  mind  works,  as 
may  be  seen  any  day  in  watching  a  gang  of 
day  laborers.  It  is  this  difference  in  mental 
activity,  in  mental  training  and  lack  of  train¬ 
ing,  that  constitutes  tbe  difference  in  wages, 
instead  of  strength  of  muscle.  Some  of  the 
most  useful  and  brilliant  men  of  this  country 
have  been  men  whose  education  of  the  school 
room  has  been  very  little  indeed ;  but  from  the 
hard,  sharp,  stimulating  circumstances  of 
poverty,  their  minds  have  become  keenly 
alive  and  tbeir  mental  faculties  curiously 
sharpened  and  awakened.  I  have  often  seen 
newsboys  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  earning 
tbeir  daily  bread  by  their  trade.  Who  were 
as  sharp  and  quick  in  meeting  exigencies  and 
providing  for  them,  as  are  average  boys  in 
comfortable  homes  of  twice  or  thrice  their 
years.  But  for  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  in 
country  homes,  particularly,  there  is  no 
method  of  mental  development  so  good  as  a 
thoroughly  good  school,  where  hard  and 
accurate  mental  work  is  required,  and  the 
studies  pursued  are  not  of  so  much  consequence 
as  the  way  in  which  they  are  mastered. 
Beyond  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
reading,  writing  and  spelling,  the  majority  of 
people  study  a  great  many  things  that  may, 
or  may  not  be  of  practical  use.  Parents  often 
wonder  what  use,  there  can  be  in  Julia  or 
Mary  studying  Algebra,  Geometry  or  Trig¬ 
onometry  or  any  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  if  John  or  James  studies  surveying,  the 
question  is  usually  asked,  if  he  intends  to  be¬ 
come  a  surveyor.  To  my  mind  a  great  mistake 
is  made  in  training  children  to  any  particular 
trade  or  profession,  when  the  training  consists 
in  confining  their  studies  to  certain  branches 
supposed  to  bear  exclusively  upon  the  matter 
in  hand.  Wbat  is  always  best,  is  a  liberal 
education  first,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  a 
liberal  mental  development.  I  repeat  this, 
as  many  people  think  of  education  as  a  cram¬ 
ming  process,  as  having  learned  so  much, 
whereas  true  education  consists  as  I  have 
before  said  in  acquiring  the  ahility  to  use,  and 
to  use  advantageously,  one’s  mental  faculties. 

I  have  yet  to  know  a  really  well  educated 
woman  who  could  not  cut  and  make  a  garment 
or  cook  a  dinner,  or  order  a  house  well, 
although  she  had  never  been  trained  to  these 
particular  tasks,  nor  a  well  educated  man  who 
could  not  very  readily  master  any  of  the 
ordinary  trades  or  businesses  of  life.  Tbe 
difference  is  this,  that  the  educated  person 
sees,  aud  the  uneducated  person  don't  see. 
He  exemplifies  in  the  fullest  sense  the  saying 
of  Christ — having  eyes,  see  not,  aud  having 
ears  hear  not. 

8o  in  discussing  whether  or  not  the  boys 
and  girls  shall  be  sent  to  school,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into,  “Will  I  have  my  hoy  or 
girl  equipped  for  life,  with  an  active  well 
developed  mind,  with  trainea  mental  facul¬ 
ties,  or  not  ?”  Ignorance  means  nou-develop- 
meut  and  an  ignorant  person  is  justly  of 
small  account  comparatively,  for  uuless  a 
human  being  has  a  reasonably  well  developed 
mind  he  might  quite  as  well  have  been  a  horse 
or  a  mule. 

The  great  Emerson  once  spoke  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  lady,  of  the  unspeakable  value  of 
simplicity  of  life  and  surroundings  as  an 
agency  m  the  formation  of  character,  and 
that  he  thought  that  the  children  of  rich  men 
were  born  at  such  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
that  it  was  questionable  if  their  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  educational  facilities,  travel,  etc., 
could  make  up  for  it.  “When  I  think  how  I 
am  sparing  my  boy  all  that  made  me — 
the  bare  cliambers  and  tbe  stem  denials  of 
poverty— I  know  I  am  making  a  mistake. 
But,”  he  added,  “cannot  help  it.”  And  it  is 
this  very  fact  of  comfort  and  opulence  may 
be,  that  answers  the  question  oftentimes,  how 
it  happens  that  the  sons  of  great  men  never 
themselves  become  great.  In  this  country 
there  is  very  little  of  real  poverty  of  what 
people  in  other  countries  regard  as  poverty. 
There  is  often  a  lack  or  limit  of  money,  but 
rarely  a  lack  of  plain  food  or  clothing,  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  an  education,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  is  always  somehow  possible. 
Poverty  that  does  not  tend  to  physical  debili¬ 
tation  is  npvor  to  be  dreaded,  if  it  is  endured 
for  a  noble  purpose;  and  a  greut  deal  of 
privation  can  lie  borne  for  the  sake  of 
mental  development,  aud  parents  and  children 
who  duly  value  education  and  its  meaning  will 
not  be  thwarted  in  their  desires  by  the  spectacle 
of  it.  Education  means  success, respectability, 
honor,  may  be.  Educated  people  are  happier 
and  longer  lived  than  the  uneducated.  A 
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I  IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

|teSTAHOARD  WIND  MILL 
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put  in  a  layer  of  potatoes,  then  sprinkle  with 
white  sugar,  add  a  few  bits  of  butter,  then 
cover  with  more  slices  and  thus  fill  up  the 
dish.  Pour  over  a  little  water  in  which  you 
have  put  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract, 
cover  with  paste  and  bake.  Eat  cold  and 
pass  cheese  with  it. 

TONGU3!  PASTE. 

Boil  until  very  tender,  skin,  remove  fat 
and  bony  pieces  and  pound  to  a  paste.  Season 
with  a  dash  of  cayenne.  To  each  pint  of  the 
paste  allow  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter 
and  a  small  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard. 
Pack  tightly  in  little  earthen  jars.  Pour 
melted  butter  over  the  top,  cover,  and  keep 
cool.  C.  C.  C. 


well  trained  mind  often  achieves  great  results 
with  a  weak  body.  Finally,  the  boy  or  girl, 
who  cannot  work  hard,  and  wear  mean 
apparel  and  eat  plain  coarse  food  for  the 
priceless  gain  of  education,  deserves  what  he 
is  sure  to  receive  in  life,  an  inferior  station. 


blossoming  flowers  tells  silently  where  a  great 
hope  was  buried,  and  though  her  heart  aches 
with  its  weight  of  mother  love  unsatisfied, 
Annie  does  not  complain.  “His  will  be  done.” 
Once  more  the  little  organ  is  retuned,  and  of 
evenings  Annie’s  voice  floats  forth,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  her  husband’s  clear  tenor.  Birds  and 
flowers  and  books  are  plenty.  Love  and  unity 
are  there,  the  dear  old  mother  smiles.  Mar¬ 
tha  comes  in  one  afternoon  and  sniffs  con¬ 
temptuously  at  the  “nick-nacks”  “that  never 
bring  in  anything,”  But  Ernest  silences  her 
effectually  with  one  of  bis  looks  and  a  few 
firmly  spoken  words;  but  she  does  tell  -Josiah 
that  night  that  she  never  saw  snob  a  mess  of 
geese,  with  that  Mis.  Slade  to  work  there 
every  day,  to  take  all  the  money  Ernest  could 
turn  out  of  the  wheat  and  potatoes. 

Eva  Ames. 


A  Chapter  tor  Husbands  and  Wives, 


PART  II. 


MUTTON  SOUP. 

Three  pounds  of  bone  and  meat  Crack 
the  bones  and  cut  up  the  meat.  Pour  over 
three  quarts  of  water,  add  two  onions,  a 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  one  turnip,  one 
carrot,  pepper  and  salt.  Simmerthree  hours, 
strain,  add  one- half  cup  of  barley  which  has 
been  soaked  three  hours  in  water  and  cook 
gently  until  the  barley  is  tender.  There  should 
be  two  quarts  of  soup  when  it  is  done. 

OYSTER  SOUP. 

Two  quarts  of  oysters,  one  quart  of  rich 
milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a  cupful 
of  hot  water,  pepper  and  salt.  Strain  the 
liquor  from  the  oysters,  to  it  add  the  water, 
and  heat.  When  it  boils  add  the  seasoning 
then  the  oysters.  Cook  five  minutes,  pour 
into  the  tureen,  stir  in  the  boiling  milk  and 
serve.  Long  Island. 


WIND  IVXILI.. 

Known  and  sold  throughout  the  world 
and  acknowledged  The  Best.  Simple 
Durable,  Strong.  Few  Joints.  Fric- 
tiomess  Turn  Ta-  ,  , 


TWO  SIDES  OF  A  QUESTION. 


I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article, 
“  Woman’s  Work  is  Never  Done,”  and  also 
the  remarks  upon  it  in  last  week’s  Rural. 
Such  a  subject  was  far  too  interesting  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  I  expected  some  discussion 
from  the  trenchant  pens  of  your  contributors. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saw  which 
formed  the  title  of  the  first  article,  but  after 
all,  does  not  the  loaf  getter  toil  as  well  as  the 
loaf-giver,  as  the  lady  of  the  house  was 
styled  Ly  the  Saxons. 

We  read  so  much  of  the  devoted,  self-deny¬ 
ing  wife  toiling  for  a  thankless  husband,  just 
as  we  read  of  the  loving  husband  working  to 
support  in  luxury  a  frivolous  doll- wife;  are 
we,  theD,  to  infer  tbat  there  are  no  homes 
where  the  husband  is  indeed  the  house  band 
and  the  wife  the  helpmeet — spear-half  and 
spindle-half— as  the  Saxons  said,  each  working 
apart  and  yet  together  for  the  good  of  their 
household  ? 

If  a  woman’s  daily  round  of  duty  seems  dull 
and  sordid,  it  is  because  she  makes  it  so.  It  is 
just  as  easy  for  Abigail,  in  her  cotton  gown, 
to  have  grand  thoughts  and  noble  aspirations 
as  for  Miss  Flora  Mac  Flimsey  in  her  robe  of 
satin.  Love  and  duty  will  gild  the  humblest 
lives.  And  after  all,  what  cun  be  a  greater 
destiny  than  that  of  the  wife  and  mother  i 
She  holds  in  her  toil-worn  hands  the  keys  of  a 
nation’s  greatness.  Man  builds  four  walls  and 
she  makes  it  a  home.  She  holds  the  fate  of  the 
little  lives  entrusted  to  her  charge  and  moulds 
them  at  her  will.  While  her  tausbaud’s  busi 
ness  prosperity  depends  entirely  on  himself, 
his  social  position  depends  on  her.  It  was  well 
enough  for  Tennyson  to  tell  bis  “shallow- 
hearted  Amy”  that  her  husband’s  grossness 
would  have  power  to  drag  her  down;  had 
Amvben  a  true-hearted  woman  she  would 
have  raised  him,  or  remained  alone  on  her 
higher  level.  Our  lives  are  what  we  make 
them;  whether  for  good  or  evil,  our  paths  are 
before  us;  it  only  depends  on  ourselves  which 
we  take.  Emily  Louise  Taplin. 
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CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 

Victorious  stall  fairs.  Over  9.  (XX)  In 
tTHSSSLl  actual  use  In  every  State  and  Terri 

VsjSlv —  torv  of  the  U  S,  n  Is  a  section  wheel 

has  been  made  by  ua  tot  tec  years ; 
In  all  that  time  not  one  ba»  olown 
down  without  tower  breaking  —  a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We 
leave  It  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills 
sent  on  30  days’  trial.  MHI5  Com  shell*'-* 

&e.,  &o.  0  itHloaue  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
&  FEED  MILL  CO..  Batavia  Ii.l. 
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tidy  up.  Now  don’t  get  up;"  and  he  goes  I 
out  quietly  and  leaves  ber.  Annie  did  not 
get  up  that  next  morning,  she  lay  quite  still; 
but  her  cheeks  were  burning  red,  and  toward 
noon,  she  talked  continually.  Ernest  hover¬ 
ed  over  her,  too  much  alarmed  to  think  of 
his  work,  and  bending  with  quivering  lips  to 
listen  to  her  words.  “  Mother,  mother  I  want 
you,  though  I  love  Ernest  so  much.  Put 
your  hand  on  that  hot  place,  do;  my  head  is 
on  fire.  Oh  !  I  am  so  tired,  so  tired,  and  I 
never  conld  please  his  folks.  Ernest,  mother,” 
and  the  poor  head  is  so  confuse  I  that  no  sense 
can  be  made  of  the  rambling  talk.  Has  he 
been  crazy  he  wonders  to  himself,  has  he  tak¬ 
en  the  care  he  should  of  the  priceless  gift  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  ?  And  when  a  few  days  later 
a  snowy-haired  woman  bends  over  the  sick 
bed,  whose  tears  fall  like  rain  as  “  mother, 
mother,  come  to  me,”  falls  from  the  parched 
lips,  he  falls  on  his  knees  and  sobs  aloud  that 
God  must  spare  her  to  him,  that  he  may  be  to 
her  what  he  should  have  been  in  the  past;  for 
the  doctor  says  her  recovery  is  doubtful, 
words  that  crush  out  hope  and  almost  life, 
from  the  two  who  love  her  so  dearly.  The 
mother  love  has  divined  much,  but  she  does 
not  say  aught  save  this;  “My  son  we  must 
wait,  and  pray,  ’tis  all  we  can  do,  and  whatever 
unintentional  wrong  has  been  committed  in 
the  past,  will  be  forgiven  1  know',  in  this  our 
darkest  hour.”  And  he,  holding  her  baud, 
with  his  eyes  riveted  on  his  wife’s  face,  all 
night  sits  and  watches,  dreading,  though 
longing  for  the  morning’s  dawm. 

It  comes  at  last,  and  waking,  the  eyes  of 
Annie  with  the  feverish  wildness  all  gone, 
looks  from  one  to  the  other  wonderingly. 
As  ber  weak  mind  takes  it  in  that  her  mother 
is  really  there,  a  great  happiness  steals  over 
her  face  and  her  eyes  close,  while  she  lies  so 
still  and  looks  so  white  that  they  fear  her  feet, 
are  already  treading  the  dark  valley.  But 
after  a  while  she  opens  her  eyes  and  fixes 
them  on  her  husband’s  face;  he  know’s  what 
she  would  ask,  but  he  cannot  tell  her,  man 
though  he  is,  that  the  tiny  form  bo  had  gazed 
upon  with  hot  blinding  tears,  was  dead;  that 
the  little  waxy  hands  were  still  and  could 
never  respond  to  the  mother’s  touch.  When 
she  knew  it  all,  she  begged  that  it  might  be 
laid  beside  her,  and  when  they  did  so,  she 
touched  the  tiny  form  reverently,  and  slept 
with  its  icy  head  folded  close  against  the  lov¬ 
ing,  sorrowing  breast. 

“Will  I  die,  Ernest  ?"  says  the  weak  voice 
after  they  have  gently  taken  the  wee  form 
from  her  clasp,  after  she  wakes:  “Please,  God, 
no  my  darling,”  and  the  broken  voice  is/uost 
eloquent.  “Oh!  my  wife,  forgive  me — ” 
She  lays  her  thin  hand  beseechingly  over  his 
lips.  “Plush,  you  have  never  been  anything 
but  true:  tender  and  true,  Douglas,  Douglas, 
my  king.’”  “But  l  have  seen  you  wroik  and 
let  you  do  it,  aud  did  not  know  — ”  “You 
worked  hard,  my  poor  boy;  you  have  done 
nothing,  simply  nothi  ig,  wrong.”  Then,  af¬ 
ter  a  time  of  silence,  during  which  the  mother 
stole  in  and  sat  beside  them.  “Put  Vlviaon 
the  little  stone,  Ernest,  thut  is  mother’s  name, 
you  know-,”  then  drawing  each  a  hand  beside 
her  face,  onesuubrowued  and  hard,  the  other 
wrinkled  and  old,  she  prayed  Heaven  to  al¬ 
ways  bless  them,  the  only  oues  she  loved,  and 
whom  she  must  soon  leave.  Who  Rhall  tell 
the  anguish  of  that  timei  But  Annie  did  not 
die;  contrary  to  the  doctor’s  predictions  and 
everybody’s,  Annie  came  slowly  back  to 
health.  The  mother  never  left  her,  the  hus¬ 
band  never  forgot,  aud  no  woman  was  so 
happy  and  thankful  as  Annie  to  be  always 
with  these  two,  her  all.  A  little  mound  of 


GRAHAM  GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

The  best  pancakes  we  have  ever  eaten  were 
made  with  sweet  milk,  egg  and  Graham  flour. 
One  quart  of  sweet  milk,  two  beaten  eggs,  a 
little  salt,  and  Graham  flour,  with  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  and  a  half  of  baking  powder  mixed  with 
it,  stirred  in  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Beat  and 
begin  to  bake  at  once. 
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PROFESSOR 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


FOAMING  SAUCE. 

I  read  of  puddings  being  served  with  foam¬ 
ing  sauce,  will  you  please  give  directions  for 
making  it  ?  Mrs.  Thos.  B. 

Ans. — A  cupful  of  butter,  two  of  powdered 
sugar,  whites  of  two  eggs,  one-fourth  teacup¬ 
ful  of  boiling  water  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
brandy.  First  cream  the  butter,  gradually 
stir  in  the  sugar,  beating  to  a  cream;  add  ti  e 
whites  (unbeaten),  one  at  a  time  (beat  after 
each),  then  the  brandy,  beating  all  the  time. 
Stir  in  the  boiling  water,  place  tbe  bowl  (or 
whatever  you  are  making  the  sauce  in)  in  a 
basin  of  hot  water  and  stir  for  four  minutes, 
or  until  frothy  and  smooth. 

SUNSHINE ‘CAKE. 

I  have  been  told  sunshine  cake  is  made  like 
angel  cake,  only  the  yelks  of  the  eggs  are 
used.  Can  you  enlighten  me  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Miller. 

Ans — The  whites  of  eleven  eggs  and  the 
yelks  only  of  six  are  used.  Sift  granulated 
sugar  and  measure  out  one  and  one-half  cup¬ 
fuls,  one  cupful  of  sifted  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream- of-tartar  and  one  of  orange  extract. 
Sift  the  flour  and  cream-of-tartar  together  four 
times.  Beat  the  whites  to  a  very  stiff  froth, 
and  gradually  stir  in  the  sugar.  Beat  the 
yelks  as  long  as  you  do  tbe  whites,  and  stir 
lightly  into  tbe  whites  and  sugar.  Add  the 
extract  and  finally  the  flour.  Stir  quickly 
aud  lightly,  aud  beat  until  the  mixture  goes 
into  the  oven.  Bake  in  the  same  kind  of  a 
pan  that  is  used  for  angel  cake.  Bake  for  50 
minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  Do  not  grease  the 
pan.  Turn  the  pan  upside  down  after  the 
baking,  letting  the  corners  rest  on  something, 
so  that  a  current  of  air  will  pass  under  and 
over  it. 

GOLDEN  FROSTING. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  frost  cuke  with  the 
yelks  of  eggs.  Mrs.  B. 

Ans. — Beat  slightly  the  yelks  of  two  eggs; 
make  thick  with'  powdered  sugar,  aud  flavor 
strongly  with  orange  or  lemon. 

COFFEE  JELLY. 

Please  give  recipe  for  the  above,  h.  r.  k. 

Ans. — A  box  of  gelatine,  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  boiling  water,  seaut  half  a  pint  of  cold 
water,  a  pint  of  perfectly  clear,  strong  coffee 
and  a  pint  of  granulated  sugar.  Soak  the 
gelatine  in  the  cold  water  for  two  or  three 
hours, then  pour  in  the  boiling  water,  and  when 
it  is  dissolved  add  the  sugar  and  coffee. 
Strain,  turn  into  moulds  and  set  away  to 
harden.  Serve  w  ith  cream  and  sugar. 


?U0SPHAT;c 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  loading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cake*,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Romford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  llfi  Reade  St„  N.  V 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


OILED  FLOORS. 

I  think  oiled  doors  are  to  be  preferred  to 
painted  floors  and  twice  a  year  I  have  my 
kitchen  floor  oiled  with  boiled  linseed  oil  in 
which  a  little  burnt  umber  has  been  mixed. 
It  is  best  to  apply  the  oil  hot  with  a  paint  or 
scrubbing  brush.  Rub  it  in  well.  Wipe  the 
floor  up  with  clean,  warm  water  only,  as  soap 
would  undo  the  work  done  by  oiling. 

BROILED  QUAIL. 

Pick  and  singe,  split  down  the  back,  cut  off 
the  head  and  the  legs  at  the  first  joint,  wipe 
out  with  a  damp  cloth,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  rub  thickly  with  soft  butter  then 
dredge  with  flour.  Broil  over  a  bright  fire  live 
minutes  for  each  side,  and  serve  with  a  few 
strips  of  broiled  bacon  on  hot  buttered  toast. 

Miss.  C.  Bacon. 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY 


tyFor  several  years  wo  have  furnished  the 
Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti- 
lli-ial  color  fur  ImOerj  so  meritorious  that  ft  met 
I with  gnat  success  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International 
.Dairy  Fairs. 

I  trHut  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re¬ 
search  wo  have  improved  tn  several  points,  and 
|  now  uircr  this  new  color  as  the  bent  in  the  world. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


Cheapest  Color  Made, 


tTTAnd,  while  prepared  In  oil,  is  so  compound 
ed  llmt  it  Is  impossible  (or  it  to  in  come  rancid. 

I  tVSEWARE  of  nil  imitations,  ami  ot  all 
other  oil  colors  for  they  arc  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

I  IVK  you  cannot  pet  the  “improved”  write  us 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  It  without  extra 
I  expenses.  GB) 

WELLS,  nifllARDSON  St  CO.,  llurllnctnn,  Tt. 


TO  PROTECT  PAINT  WHEN  CLEANING  DOOR 
KNOBS 

Take  a  piece  of  rouud. pasteboard  as  large 
as  required,  cut  a  small  hole  in  the  center, 
large  enough  to  just  encircle  the  small  part 
of  the  knob,  then  slit  the  paper  from  the  hole 
to  the  circumference.  This  slipped  on  when 
polishing  knobs  will  keep  the  paint  from  being 
rubbed  off  as  well  as  becoming  soiled. 

EXCELLENT  SQUASH  PIE. 

One  pint  of  steamed  squash,  mashed  and 
rubbed  through  the  colander,  two  cups  of  new 
milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs  beaten 
light,  half  a  teaspoonfi  1  of  ginger  and  a  little 
salt.  Bake  with  an  under  crust.  k.  j.  g. 


AYER’S 

AGUE  CURE 


IS  AV  \  Hit  ANTED  to  cure  all  cases  of  malarial 
disease,  such  as  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent  or  Chill 
Fever.  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  Bilious  Fever 
and  Liver  Complaint.  In  case  of  fullure,  after  due 
trial,  dealers  are  authorized  by  our  circular  of  July 
1st,  1SS2,  to  refund  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  nil  Druggists. 


Hornford’j*  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Dyspepsia. 

Dr.  A.  Jenkins,  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,says: 
“  I  have  prescribed  it,  and  can  testify  to  its 
seemingly  almost  specific  virtues  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  nervousness,  and  morbid  vigilance 
or  wakefulness.  Ada. 


SWEET  POTATO  PIE. 

Boil  the  potatoes  until  two-thirds  done, 
cool,  skin  and  cut  crosswise  into  rather  thin( 
slices.  Lme  your  pie  tin  with  a  good  crust, 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  #5  outfit 
free.  Address  H&llett  A  Co.,  Portland.  Maine. 


$5t,o20 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
Address  Stinson  A  Oo  ,  Portland,  Me. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


\  Saturday,  Sept.  30,  1882 

A  BLIGHT  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  vicinity  on  tbe  27th  inat. 
The  first  vibration  was  the  most  violent.  The 
shock  lasted  about  15  seconas.  Similar  shocks 
were  felt  at  Springfield,  Ill,,  Centralia,  111., 
and  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Charles?  Epright,  a  farm  hand  employed  by 
G.  Zimmerman,  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  his 
entire  family,  were  poisoned  by  eating  toad¬ 
stools.  Two  persons  have  died  from  the  eirect 
of  the  poison. 

Tbe  late  Caleb  C.  Eickinson,  of  Hatfield. 
Mass.,  left  about  $100,000  for  founding  a 
charity  hospital  at  Northampton. 

A  negro  miser,  whose  bistory  is  romantic, 
died  in  Phlladelpiaon  the  20th  inst.,  in  seeming 
poverty  though  worth  over  $100  000. 

The  equinoctial  storm  which  was  “  on  time” 
this  year  was  the  severest  known  in  many 
years.  It  was  much  like  a  spring  freshet,  in 
many  sections.  New  Jersey  suffered  most  of 
any  State,  the  railroad  tr  acks  having  been 
washed  away  in  many  places,  houses  flooded 
and  moved  from  their  foundations  and  lives 
lost.  The  damage,  from  North  Carolina  to 
Maine,  was  very  large,  being  in  the  millions. 

A  w  ealthy  person  died  in  Union  Springs 
N.  Y.  some  time  ago,  and  in  her  will  left 
$4,000  to  be  used  in  building  a  Baptist  church, 
the  church  to  be  built  within  a  certain  time, 
or  tbe  money  be  turned  over  to  the  Baptist 
State  Convention.  The  church  is  now  being 
built,  although  it  has  but  one  male  member 
and  several  females.  This  will  make  the 
eighth  church  in  the  village,  which  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  but  1,200, 

Seo’v  Teller  has  decided  that  the  Indian 
Territory  police  may  be  furnished  with  revol 
vers,  but  no  rifles  or  fixed  ammunition  for 
breech  loaders  will  hereafter  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  any  Indians  by  the  Department. 

Recently  an  ice  pier  at  Marous  Hook,  Pa., 
on  the  Delaware  River,  suddenly  disappeared 
from  view.  It  was  built  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  1880,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  and 
weighed  1.000  tons.  It  was  built  of  granite, 
upon  193  piles  of  white  oak,  each  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter.  Soundings  fail  to  find  it. 

A  noteworthy  fact  of  the  census  statistics 
is  the  distribution  of  the  sexes  in  city  and 
county  populations.  In  the  aggregate  of  the 
nation  the  males  exceed  the  females  by  nearly 
a  million;  yet  id  tbe  fifty  largest  cities  there 
are  several  hundred  thousand  fewer  males 
than  females. 

The  following  elections  Toccur  in  October. 

In  Georgia,  State  officers  and  a  legislature 
are  to  be  chosen,  October  4th;  in  Ohio,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  tbe  State  officers  and  Congressmen, 
October  10,  and  in  West  Virginia,  on  the 
same  day,  Congressmen,  a  legislature,  and  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  tbe  British 
rifle  team  have  sailed  for  home.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  their 
visit. 

It  was  discovered  that  a  ton  of  arsenic  bad 
been  carried  by  the  floods  from  Crump’s  la¬ 
bel  factory  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  and  had 
flowed  into  Second  River,  and  it  was  feared 
there  might  be  serious  results  from  the  using 
of  the  water  by  people  along  the  river. 

S.  G.  French,  a  wealthy  bachelor  whose 
death  lately  occurred,  gave  tbe  most  valuaole 
farm  in  the  Cove,  Oregon,  to  a  school  for 
young  ladies.  The  buildings  for  the  school 
will  be  erected  soon.  This  farm  contains 
24,000  prune  and  plum  trees. 

Some  recent  fires  are:  a  warehouse  in  New 
Orleans;  loss  $100, (WO.  Two  entire  blocks  in 
Tuscanville,  Cal. ;  loss  $150,000,  insurf  d  $50,- 
000.  Most  of  the  business  part  of  the  town 
of  Watford,  Ontario;  loss  $70,000.  In  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  17  Btores;  loss  $30,000.  At  Red 
Cliff,  CoL,  15  buildings,  including  two  hotels 
loss  $25,000.  Tbe  drying  room  of  the  cotton 
mills  at  Dundas,  Ontario,  throwing  500  per¬ 
sons  out  of  employment.  Harrison,  Havar- 
meyer  &  Co’s.,  immense  sugar  refinery  in 
Philadelphia;  $1,000, (W0  insured  for  $575,000; 
1,000  men  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  soldiers  aud  sailors  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  will  hold  a  reunion  at  Tipton,  Iowa, 
on  the  11th  and  12th  of  October.  All  comers 
will  be  provided  for  without  expense  to  them¬ 
selves.  Governor  Sherman  will  deliver  an 
address.  There  will  be  a  sham  battle  on 
Thursday. 

Contributions  to  the  Garfield  Hospital  fund 
have  already  reached  the  sum  of  $80, 000. 
Fifteen  thousand  francs  have  just  been  sub¬ 
scribed  and  paid  over  in  Frauen. 

There  have  been  nearly  300  cases  of  yellow 
fever  and  37  deaths  at  Pensacola,  Fla  ,  to  date. 

The  passenger  war  at  Quincy,  Ill.,  grows 
more  interesting.  Yesterday  morning  the 
Wabash  road  met  the  Burlington  &  Quincy 
rate  of  $5  for  round  trip  to  Chicago,  limited 
to  three  days  and  return. , 


The  Census  Bureau  has  issued  a  bulletin 
classifying  the  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1880  by  nativity.  The  native  born  were: 
Whites,  30.843  291:  colored,  0,633,549;  foreign 
born,  6,679,943;  total  population,  50,155,783. 
Of  the  foreign  born  2,773  159  were  natives  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  1,960, 742 of  the  German  Empire,  717,- 
084  of  British  America,  194,337  of  Norway, 
181,729  of  Sweden,  108,971  of  France,  104, 
541  of  China. 

Under  the  administration  of  tbe  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  during  the  period 
of  10  months  from  the  1st  of  November,  1881, 
to  the  1st  of  September  the  following 
reductions  have  been  effected:  Of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt,  $129,035,000;  of  the  total  debt, 
less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  $126  008,294  94;  of 
the  annual  interest  charge,  $-4  515,756  75. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Ludington.  of  this  city,  78  years 
of  age,  has  a  daughter,  Mr*.  Caduey,  aged  00, 
who  has  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Tice,  aged  40,  who 
has  a  daughter,  Mrs.  David,  aged  22,  who  has 
a  daughter  2  years  of  age,  and  all  are  living 
in  Sullivan  Couuty,  N.  Y. 

Russell  &  Co.,  of  Massilon  O.,  recently 
gave  all  their  employes  and  families  a  pic¬ 
nic  excursion.  This  the  second  annual 
holiday  of  the  kind. 

At  Woodstock,  Ont.,  a  young  woman  com¬ 
mitted  su idle  by  making  a  fire  and  standing 
over  it  until  she  was  almost  roasted  alive. 

Dr.  Norvin  Green,  who  is  to  retire  from  the 
Presidency  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  is  said  to  be  worth  as  much  as 
$10,000,000.  His  salary  is  $1.5,000  a  year  and 
his  immense  fortune  has  been  made  iu  stock 
manipulations. 

The  tide  of  immigration  seems,  at  last,  to 
to  have  sustained  a  check,  the  figures  for 
August,  as  furnished  by  the  Chief  of  tbe 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  ing  a  falling  off  of 
13.068.  For  tbe  two  months  ending  the  fall 
ing  off  was  5,265. 

An  Englishman  has  just  established  a  manu¬ 
factory  of  jewsharps  iu  Troy.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  only  two  others  in  the  country,  one 
iu  this  city  aud  the  other  in  Boston. 

The  State  Executive  Council  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  has  decided  upon  November  30  as 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  reunion  of  the  veterans  of  Southern 
Iowa  and  Northern  Missouri  opened  auspic¬ 
iously  at;  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  with  over 
three  thousand  in  camp.  There  were  20,000 
strangers  in  the  city  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  streets  w-ere  thronged.  A 
sham  battle  took  place  on  the  29tb, 

A  party  of  about  twenty  Icelanders  have 
arrived  at  Winnipeg,  Min.,  and  will  settle  in 
the  country. 

The  Unitarian  Conference  at  Saratoga 
adopted  a  resolution  to  raise  $50,000  annually 
for  the  next  two  years  for  the  American  Uni¬ 
tarian  Association. 

The  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  has  been  nominated  for  Congress  by 
the  Democratic  convention  for  the  Third 
(Chicago)  District. 

Mitchell  Comity,  Kansas,  collected  $2,400 
fines  for  violating  the  prohibition  law  last 
Spring,  and  fines  were  imposed  at  tbe  term 
of  the  District  Court  last  week  to  the  amount 
of  $625,  making  an  aggregate  of  $3,035  paid 
in  fines. 

By  the  strikes  this  Summer  the  estimated 
loss  to  employes  is  $6,000,000;  to  employers 
$12,000,000,  and  to  the  general  public,  $30,- 
000,000. 

Toe  Signal  Service  Bureau  in  New  York 
reports  the  recent  rainfall  the  heaviest  in  this 
city  in  12  years.  The  total  this  year  since  the 
20th  is  9  28  inches. 

Senator  Conkling  on  his  way  from  Utica 
to  New  York  the  other  day,  was  assigned  a 
seat  near  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr. 
Conkling  asked  the  conductor  to  give  him  an¬ 
other  seat,  and  he  was  accommodated. 

The  twenty -seventh  national  convention  of 
the  German  Catholic  Central  Society  a  secret 
organization  having  300  branches  in  different 
parts  of  tbe  Union,  has  been  in  session  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  In  the  parade  there  were  6  000 
participants. 


Ik  taken  iu  its  incipient  stages,  the  progress 
of  Consumpti  >n  can  be  arrested  by  the  use  of 
Compound  Oxygen.  It  is  being  done  in  a 
large  number  of  cuses.  Get  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palkn’s  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  and 
study  tbe  facts  for  yourself.  They  will  send 
it  free.  Address  them  at  1109  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia. — Ado. 


«  «  » 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


The  receipts  of  wheat  at  six  principal  west¬ 
ern  points,  viz  ,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Indianapolis  and  Peoria,  show  a  slight 
increase,  being  2,229,193  bushels  in  the  week 
ending  September  25,  as  compare.!  with  2,128,- 
277  in  the  previous  week.  The  shipments  from 
the  same  points  eastward  also  show  an  increase, 
being  1,999,287  bushels,  against  1,797,394  the 
revious  week.  Tna  wive-n^nt  has, not, ad¬ 


mitted  of  any  increase  in  the  stocks  in  store 
at  tbe  West.  This  has  enabled  the  Chicago 
speculators  to  keep  up  tbe  price  of  casb,  and 
September  wheat  from  nine  to  12  cents  per 
bushel  above  October.  The  total  stock  of 
wheat  in  store  in  Chicago  is  only  a  little  over 
1,800,000  bushels,  and  of  this  only  apart  is  de¬ 
liverable  on  September  contracts.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  is  that  this  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  September  and  October  has  not 
drawn  more  wheat  into  Chicago.  Farmers 
and  Western  country  grain  shippers  who  keep 
themselves  posted  about  the  condition  of  the 
markets  would  certainly  not  miss  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  10  cents  per  bushel  more  for 
their  wheat  by  selling  in  September,  if  they 
thought  they  might  be  obliged  to  sell  at  the 
lower  price  iu  October,  an  1  the  natural  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  there  will  be  comparatively  less 
wheat  marketed  at  the  West  in  October,  ex¬ 
cept  at  higher  prices.  Owing  to  the  corner  in 
September  wheat  in  Chicago,  the  fluctuations 
of  that  option  have  been  violent.  On  Tuesday 
it  closed  at  $1  03,  on  Wednesday  it  was  down 
to$l,  on  Thursday  up  to  $1.05,  and  on  Friday 
to  $1.06%.  The  more  deferred  options  were 
but  slightly  affected,  though  October  ad¬ 
vanced  2c.  on  Thursday,  In  New  York.thenet 
advance  on  all  options  on  Thursday  was  1%c. 

The  heavy  receipts  of  oats  at  the  West  until 
the  present  week  have  kept  the  market  weak 
But  during  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  a 
marked  falling  off  in  tbe  receipts  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Western  points.  Tbe  consumptive  de¬ 
mand  i-  large,  and  the  more  so  on  account  of 
the  relatively  high priceof  corn .  In  tbe  week 
to  September  28,  the  visible  supply  in  the 
United  States  diminished  390,895  bushels;  at 
the  present  writing  the  decrease  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  more  than  that.  All  thiugs  considered,  tbe 
prspoect  at  present  is  in  favor  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  prices . . . . . 

There  has  been  some  falling  off  iu  tbe  vol¬ 
ume  of  general  business  in  wool  during  the 
past  week,  but  the  lessened  movement  is  more 
attributable  to  the  reduction  in  available  sup¬ 
plies  of  certain  grades  than  to  any  decrease  in 
demand.  Mills  are  uniformly  running  on  full 
time,  and  consumptive  requirements  are 
larger  than  ever  before.  Tbe  demand  for  the 
manufactured  product  is  steadily  improving, 
and  the  outlook  for  trade  in  the  raw  staple  is 
very  satisfactory.  Staple  wools  are  l@2e. 
higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  supplies  are  closely  sold  up.  Iu  former 
years  this  class  of  stock  brought  from  5  to  10c. 
advance  on  clothing  wools,  but  within  a  year 
or  two  the  difference  has  been  bardly  notice¬ 
able,  and  as  it  has  not  paid  for  close  grading, 
a  great  deal  of  this  clip  has  been  distributed 
with  tbe  clothing  fleeces.  As  a  result,  the 
market  is  now  comparatively  bare  of  worsted 
wools,  and  the  difference  in  cost  is  widening. 
Importations  of  this  kind  are  improbable  for 
some  time  to  come,  owing  to  the  relative 
strength  of  foreign  markets.  Fine  fleeces  are 
more  active,  and  tending  upward.  Carpet 
wools  are  in  light  supply,  and  fully  lc.  per 
pound  higher.  Tbe  Spring  Colorado  clip  is 
almost  exhausted.  Interior  markets  are  quiet 
but  firm,  and  supplies  everywhere  are  under 

good  control . 

Corn  experienced  a  long  and  continuous 
decline  until  last  Thursday,  when  there  was 
a  sharp  reaction.  The  highest  prices  of  tbe 
last  two  weeks  were  reached  on  the  23th, 
when  October  corn  was  advanced  in  Chica¬ 
go  to  67  cents,  from  which  it  steadily  declined 
to  58%C.  on  last  Thursday,  and  then  in  a  few 
minutes  recovered  with  the  general  upward 
turn  of  all  the  grain  and  provision  markets 
that  day.  The  receipts  of  corn  at  the  six 
Western  points  above  mentioned  show  a 
marked  increase,  being  1,550,142  bushels  in 
the  week  ending  September  25,  against  1,2:33,- - 
469  the  previous  week.  The  most  important 
fact  in  regard  to  corn  is  that  the  crop  for 
this  year  has  been  secured  without  damage 
from  frosts,  and  will,  it  is  now  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  be  larger  than  the  average  of  past 
years.  This  has  induced  free  selling.  There 
is  no  reason  to  change  the  view  expressed  by 
us  a  few  weeks  ago  that  there  must  come  a 
time  before  the  new  corn  can  come  into  mar¬ 
ket  when  the  stocks  will  be  so  low  as  to  cause 
nn  important  advance  in  the  price  of  cash 
com  and  the  near  options.  The  total  visible 
Bupply  of  corn  in  tbe-Uriited  Slates  is  only 
about  one  quarter  of  what  it  was  at  this  time 
a  year  ago.  While  the  price  at  Chicago  is 
He.  per  bushel  lower  than  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  lime  last  year,  iu  the  New  York  market 
the  range  of  the  prices  for  corn  during  the 
past  week  have  been  nearly  5c.  per  bushel 
ower  than  the  average  price  in  September, 

11831 . 

The  Texas  Wool  Grower  estimates  that 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Texas  is  fully  7,009 
000,  including  the  lambs  of  this  year,  and 
that  the  wool  crop  of  tbe  year  will  be  worth 
about  28,000,000  pounds,  worth  about  $6,500,- 
000.  The  mutton  sol  1  will  represent  about 
$500,000.  The  production  of  wool  iu  Texas  is 
expected  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent 

a  year . . . ...... . . . 

Chicago  butchers  are  erecting  on  a  wharf  at 


New  York  a  two  story  refrigerator,  eight  feet 
long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  iu  which  to  store 
dressed  beef  slaughtered  on  the  prairies..  ... 
....  A  telegram  from  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  on  Sept. 
2^,  says;  Reports  from  the  principal  tobacco 
growing sectious  of  the  State  are  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  crop  is  very  good.  There  is  a 
large  increase  of  acreage  in  Piedmont  and 
western  sections.  The  quality  of  the  leaf  i 
high,  particularly  that  of  the  famous  North 
Carolina  bright,  Th9  yield  promises  to  be  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  the  crop  is  being  rapidly  gather¬ 
ed  and  cured.  The  improved  methods  of  cur 
ing  are  of  great  value  in  increasing  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  crop.  But  little  damage  has  been 

done  by  the  rain . Another  telegram 

from  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  27th  says:  Ken¬ 
tucky  tobacco  raisers  are  busy  cutting  and 
curing  the  crop,  which  is  not  turning  out  as 
well  as  was  expected.  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Bowman  estimates  the  crop  at  84 
per  cent,  of  an  average  for  the  State.  Con¬ 
siderable  of  It  is  “  houEGburning,”  or  rotting 
in  the  tobacco  house,  instead  of  curing  as  it 
ought,  supposed  to  be  from  a  damp  condition 
of  the  air. . . . 

Professor  C.  S,  Sargent  believes  that  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  should  with¬ 
out  delay  enter  upon  a  system  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  forests  from  the  destruction 
threatened  by  wasteful  lumbering  processes, 
fires  and  browsing  animals.  He  thinks 
Government  action  necessary  becauso  the 
laws  which  regulate  tbe  supply  of  wheat 
and  corn,  for  instance,  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  deal  with  the  future  of  our  forests, 
because  forest  growth  is  flow  in  maturing 
and  its  area  cannot  be  extended  or  reduced 
from  year  to  year,  like  that  of  other  crops,  in 
response  to  the  small  or  large  demand  for  the 
product.  The  Professor  believes  that  proper 
State  laws  would  suffice  for  tbe  protection  of 
the  forests  on  tbe  Atlantic  region,  but  that 
those  of  the  West,  including  the  Pacific  Slope, 
would  be  best  guarded  by  a  Federal  law,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  large  extent  of  Government 
timber  lands  in  that  section  offers  a  good  field 
for  the  experiment  of  Governmental  protec¬ 
tion. 

— *  ♦*- 


J  hopxc-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  per  box.— Ado. 


Eczema  (salt  rheum),  humors  and  pimples 
worst  forms  cured  by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure. 
— Adv. 


Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  rats,  mice, 
crows,  chipmunks,  cleared  out  by  “  Rough  on 
Rats,”  15c  per  box.— Ada. 


Unmet i’m  Coconino 

Has  received  uuiversal  endorsement. 

No  other  preparation  possesses  such  re¬ 
markable  properties  for  embellishing  and 
strengthening  the  hair  and  rendering  it  dark 
and  glossy.  It  cures  baldness  and  eradicates 
dandruff. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  the 
best. — Ado. 

- —  i. 


*It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  Vegetable  Compound,  prepared  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham, 
with  the  superior  science  and  art  of  modern 
pharmacy,  is  the  most  successful  medicine 
known. — Ado. 


355?“ Diamond  Dyes  will  color  anything  any 
color,  and  never  fail.  The  easiest  and  best 
way  to  economise.  10  cents,  at  all  druggists. 
— Adv. 


Hall’s  Hair  Rknewer  turns  gray  hair 
dark,  removes  dandruff,  cures  scalp  humors; 
an  elegant  toilet  article.— Adv. 


Malarial  div-orders  as  often  attack  the 
people  5f  large  cities  as  of  the  country.  Ayer’s 
Ague  Cure  is  warranted  a  safe  and  certain 
specific. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Sept.  30. 
Chicago.  —  W heat  —  Regular,  $1. 04%@ 
1.05,  September;  93%(293%o„  October;  93% 
@92%c.  November;  92%c.,  nil  the  year;  No. 
2  red  Winter  aud  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  $1.04 
@1.04%,  cash;  the  rest  the  same  as  regu¬ 
lar  Corn  unsettled  and  irregular  at58%@ 
59>ge.f  cash;  56%® 59c  ,  September;  59%  @ 
59%t\,  October,  58%@59c.,  November;  53% 
@58%  e,  all  the  year,  49%@49%c.;  January; 
5!%@5l%c.,  May.  Oats  firm  at  31@31%c., 
cash;  81%c.,  September;  31%c.,  October; 
31%®81%o.,  November;  31@31%c.,  all  the 
year;  88%o.f  Mvy.  Rite  dull  at  58%c.  Bar 
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ley  firm  at  8G@87c..  Flaxseed  active  at 
$1.18)^.  Pork  active  at  $21.25@21.30,  cash; 
121.25@21.27>tj,  September  and  October; 
20.87^@20,90,  November;  *19.12>£,  all  the 
year;  |18.83j^@18  85r  January.  Lard  ac¬ 
tive,  firm  and  higher,  f  12.00®  12. 02><;,  cash, 
September  and  October;  f  12.25®  12  27>£,  No¬ 
vember;  ill.  50®  11. 52&,  all  the  year;  111. 27^ 
@11.30,  Jauuary.  Bulk  meats  quiet;  shoul¬ 
ders,  10)4;  short  rib,  H^c. ;  short  clear, 
14%c,  Hoos— Trade  slow  and  5e.  lower;  de¬ 
mand  weak;  common  to  good  mixed,  $7.60@ 
8.30;  heavy,  $8.35@9.10;  light.  |7.70@8.45; 
skips,  |5@7.30.  Cattle— G-ood  natives  very 
scarce  and  firmer;  olTerings  poor;  some  1,000 
lb.  exports  sold  at  $7.20;  good  to  choice  ship¬ 
ping,  $5.50@G.G0;  common  to  fair,  $4@5.25; 
mixed  butchers’  dull  and  10@15c.  lower  at 
$2.35@4;  stockers  and  feeders,  $3.20@4  40; 
range  slow  and  10c.  lower;  Texans,  $3,00@ 
4 15;  half-breeds  and  Americans,  $4@5. 
Sheep. — Market  slow  and  15c.  lower;  quality 
poor;  common  to  fair,  $3@3.40;  medium  to 
good,  $3.G0@  1. 10;  choice  to  extra,  $4.25@4.75, 
Butter— Tho  demand  for  creamery  and  the 
best  dairy  was  equal  to  the  supply,  and  for 
such  the  market  was  firm.  Off  grades  remain 
under  neglect,  and  prices  show  much  irregu¬ 
larity.  Sales  were  effected  at  the  following 
quotations:  Creamery,  fancy,  30@31c;  do. 
fair  to  choice,  25@29c. ;  dairy  choice,  23 
@25c. ;  dairy,  fair  to  good,  20@22c. ;  com¬ 
mon  grades,  15@18o. ;  packing  stock,  13J4 
@15c. ;  inferior,  10@llc. ;  grease,  7@9c. 
Cheese — Met  with  a  hand-to  mouth  demand 
and  was  quoted  steady  for  good  to  fine 
fine  grades  and  weak  for  hard  skims.  We  ru" 
peat  our  list:  Young  America,  13@13>£c.; 
full  cream  10@llc. ;  Cheddar,  slightly  skim¬ 
med,  8@9c. ;  flat,  slightly  skimmed,  8^@9c. ; 
skim,  common  to  fair,  5@G^c. ;  low  grades, 


@8  25;  butcher  pigs,  $8@8.40;  mixed  packing, 
$7. 50 @8. 50;  butchers’  to  fancy,  $8.50(3,9.25; 
skips  and  culls,  $G.@7  25. 


Fiver  County,  good  to  choice,  10@WMc.;  do.  State 
prim",  :  do.  fair  lo  good.  8®9o  buttermilk 

reed,  494@5c.;  do.  grassers,  4J434>£. 

Hogs  —Total  receipts  for  sit  days  17  347  head 
against  1«,U94  head  f  ,r  the  same  time  last  week, 
i  he  market  was  ste  dy  at  $a73®»,  V  UJU  lh  ror  fair  to 
prime.  Country  dressed  In  light  supply.  Heavy  sold 
atll®llj.;fe,  medium  at  IlMc.  light  Corn  12c  upward. 
A  few  fancy  Jersey  pigs  bj ought  lac, 

MlLen  Cows  —Receipts  have  been  very  light.  Prices 
have  been  fully  maintained.  Common  to  prime  cows 
quoted  at  $95(370. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


New  York,  Saturday,  Sept.  SO,  1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Tho  market  presents  essentially 
the  same  gene,  til  features  noted  last  week. 

1  leans,  morrow,  1881  prime,  $2,50;  do  fair  to 
good,  $2  ‘$.132  3j,  do.  medium  |h«l.  choice,  $2  30: 
do.  fair  to  good, $3.20®2  25s  do  pea.  1SS1,  choice,  $2.05 
,3.00,  do.  fair  to  good,  $2  5032  7ft;  do.  white  kidney, 
1881,  choice,  $2.90:38  00;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  $2.50 
(32-80  do.  red  kidney.  1881,  choice,  $2.75®2  85;  do. 
do.,  rair  to  good,  $2uo®2  BO;  do.  turtle  soup,  $200® 
2  25;  do.  foreign  mediums,  $I.53®1.«5;  do  do.,  ordi¬ 
nary,  $  1.25(3 l.rs i.  do.,  California  lima,  $4,ni;  Reas, 
green.  1881,  prime,  $1.35(31.40  do.  do.,  poor  to  good, 
$1  27(31 .80; 

linPAOBTCPi-'s  and  Provisions.— Prices  for  Flour, 31«al 
alio  F.-eo  Fi.ot  it  so.  2,  $:l,60.<tS.T5  latter  an  extreme, 
superfine,  $2  90wi4 00,  laiter  er  treme;  common  to  fair 
extra  State.  $2(Witf4,90;  good  to  fancy  do.,  $4.45®H.75; 
COlutuoh  to  good  t'Alru  Western,  $30.(34.03;  good 
to  choice.  $4.75 8  fill;  common  to  good  extra  round 
hoop  Ohio;  $1  00(34 .83;  good  to  choice  do.,  $4  00 
&*7 !»';  common  extra  Minnesota,  $1  niiia4  73;  clear, 
£5  rxi;<«.7i>:  rye  mixture,  $5,fl0irtlj  Oil;  bakers'  extra, 
Sd.lXripi.tii;  .'itrnlght,  $0.25®  7  25;  patent,  $7  2  .(38. 7.0.  Ht, 
Louis  cmnrilOU  to  fair  extra.  $4  U0.to4.i8'.  good  to  very 
CttOlCe  family  $4. 80  a,  7.50  patent  W  inter  wbeatexira, 
$(J2Va7  3ti;  city  mill  extra  for  West  Indies.*:)  25®  6. 45; 
(South  America.  3  i  430i3.«5;  patent.  S«.75.p7.50  Southern 

common  to  good  extra  $4.8  ojlu.Tu;  good  to  choice, 
do.,  $r..4M7v7.in;  export,  $5.50.  Kye  Hour— Super- 
fine.  $3.VVo3  90,  Corn  meal  dt.ll;  yellow  Western, 
31. 100.4  70,  IiraudywUie.  $4.25614.80  Feed— 40  lh,  911(3 
!*3c.;  oil  ft.  SI  10(31 . 13;  80  IS,  SI  l.wol.V'U  ](J0  IS,  31.40® 

I. 50;  sharps,  $i.56(»1.IK);  rye  feed,  81.33ai.4U. 

Pricier  for  grain,— Wheat— Ungraded  Spring,  9Sc., 
Ungraded  Wlal  r  red.  8  c«!.$l .Ut,4i;  steamer  No.  3 
red.  9U0;  No.  8  red,  $.1,344  al  ■  *' i . ;  steamer  No.  2  red, 
•I  (i:.h>sl.i'.V7<:  No. 2  rid  *  .  NsLCf.l^  for  crtlficates, 
SI  (l.|  |vl  lil'li  di  Hvercrt;  mixed  Winter ,$'.04  ungraded 
white,  Wlc.(*81  12  8t0»ln*<r  No.  1  white,  $1  US’  .5* U 984; 
la*ter  delivered.  No.  1  white  SI. I  !*®l.13  for  eerii- 
I'liles;  No  2  red  September,  $1,11(46®!  06|  do.  Octo¬ 
ber,  81.u3Uu  1.10^;  do.  November,  $1  il.'itj@t.07?4; 
do,  In  cumber,  $  «?wS411$J(j  do.  seller  tne  year, 
$1  f  Ibj'.vl  oi;  do.  seller  January.,  si  •  8i.,rrv(  .injfj.  Rye 
quiet,  nominal;  7Vc.  for  West,  i  n;  744j7ic  forC.niu.la 
and  Stale,  No.  I,  H  e.  Hakuey  M  ii.r-t.ijlet;  etendv: 
Six-rowed  State,  *|  20.  Coitx-ilurket  tins  t tied; 
Uugrml.  d  Wevtertl  mixed,  l2(j#IHc;  No,  3.  «f®6i1i  l" 
No  l.  tfiMu  In  slo  e.  Ii3!4i4<i9d  In  elovaiur;  No.  2  mixed 
September,  Svali'Ke,  No.  2  mixed  October.  ntfeti-iLc; 
do,  November,  ti'iWjw f.THc;  do.  in  eemi  :  „  .■  i ,  1  . 

OA78  — No.  8,  -?t®3ljqe. ;  No.  2,  37v2  3v<-  f..r  new ;  :x\i® 
39e  for  old  No.  1,  i;Uoted.  38c;  No.  3  white,  33®  3:1c; 
No. 2,43c,  No  I  quoted  12c;  mixed  Weste  n,  3J®M>e; 
White  do,  luniNi^c;  white  Stale,  40<«51e  No  2  mixed 
October,  3i,3*ivti3-e  .  do.  November,  3S®8!'stt  ;  do.  De¬ 
cember;  OSJnC.I'Jl^e. 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— Moss  Is  held  somewhat 
stronger;  speculative  Inquiry  Is  a  little  better  and 
demand  for  cam  lots  continues  very  fair;  new 
mess  spot,  $21  :i  i;  Octob*  r,  $21.25;  new  mess  spot. 
$21  *0  Sep  ember,  October  anil  November  held  $41.23 
(iill  SU;  extra  prime,  $l*.i5,  prime  mesa,  $ii.'2  ou  !  .;i); 
city  family  mess,  $23,110  Heef-Extra  mens,  $12.7  «<» 
IS.iH;;  packet,  $  0.3' &  .8  (0,  city  extra  Indian  m.  ss.  la 
tC6  .  2*(a33.  reef  Indus,  quutttl  .317  is  (./,  s  *0.  Cut 
nleillh  — I  ickled  bellies  qu  led  I5i7(i!3i*c;  plekli  <1 
shoulders,  lie;  pickled  hums,  >4!$®ri44c.;  smoked 
Shoulders,  WmIIX/c  smoked  hems.  li.ieon— 

Lun  1  cl  ar  here.  I  dyfieU.c;  at  West,  do.  lie;  -hurt  clear, 

II. UkJ.  Dressed  hogj-City.  UJ^c;  pigs,  IIJ^c.  Lard— 
Prime  steam  spot,  12  82!v.'>ol;  9de  ;  October,  12.7  (7a 
12.S2t$e.;  Novenn  er,  V2.40ii9l2.47t$O;  December,  11.95® 
ILUi^c;  city  steam  quoted  13c.  Continent. 

Bi'ttku.  —The  movement  of  line  butter  still  takes 
olf  nlimit  the  hulk  or  the  arrival,  and  llrni  tone  Is  pro- 
served  on  prices  without  difficulty.  Creamery  pa  Led 
feels  the  advantages  of  the  position  to  the  greatest 
extent,  hiate  dairymen  still  appear  unw  il  lug  to  let 
their  fine  good*  emu,' 1  or  ward,  and  not  tnueh  cif  (he 
offering  of  this  class  Of  Stock  can  be  made  to  attract 
ready  demand. 

Creamery  runcy,  SlfflP2c;  choice,  2f)(sl.30cj  fair  to  good, 
24  ,4.28c.  o  dlnar.v.  2iKa23o;  do.  dune  eholee,  2(!®'27;  do. 
.Iline,  fall'  to  good.  2l(aef5;  State  UrKln  tubs  aiul 
palls  fancy,  Js®2!A",  do.  eholee.  2ii'4t27o:  do.  good,  22® 
250;  do.  fair,  VSKtoilC;  Slute  llralns  dairy  entire,  27® 
28e;  (lo.  fine,  27® 28c;  do.  fair  to  go.  il.  'ilavN.e,  Sate 
Welsh  tubs  choice, 25®27o;  Welsh  tubs,  kihkI  prlnie, 
2l®24c;  mate  Welsh  tubs,  fair  to  good  lft@3A.";  West¬ 
ern  imitation  creamery,  2lKSi‘-!.V:  do.  dalrv  choice, 
2dto22c;  do.  good  to  prlrnn,  13MU*o;  do.  orditiarv  to 
fair,  18(jS17c;  Western  factory,  June,  choice,  178v®18c; 
do.  fair  to  good,  Ititoricj  do.  choice  eurrt  nt  make.  1615) 
1  title  til  do.  fair  to  good  do.,  15®;c..-<iC;  do.  ordinary 
14(ial4Wc. 

CHF.E8K.— Thcro  Is  a  direct  demand  for  strictly 
fancy  September  dates,  and  Uniting  these  shippers 
are  willing  to  pay  a  price  In  accordauce.  On  the 
general  tun  or  stock  there  Is  an  attempt  lo  infuse 
some  lone  through  reflection  from  the  Quest  lots. 

biule  factory,  fancy  to  home  trsde,  1 1 h;®  11940; 
do.  fancy  September,  tl}ye;  do.  fancy  early  date, 
UJ4'o:  choice.  !. Apdllc;  do.  tine,  .0*4(hiuyjo;  do. 
medium,  MCiftiiuc;  do.  poor  to  fair,  7® ‘to;  Ohio 


Send  !Jc.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 


Pont.TRT  and  Game  -Live  -  Spring  ehlckons.  near¬ 
by,  18  it.,  tfle:  do.  Western.  I  Go;  fowls,  Pa.  and  Jor;ey 
18  Tfc.  15c;  rto'Htate.  15c;  do.  Western,  14®  13,  ;  do. 
Southern,  14c;  roosters,  old.  18  lb.  8c;  Turkeys,  .lerney 
and  Pa  18  n>  ll®14c;  do.  Western,  10® lie;  ducks, 
State,  Pa.  and  Jersey,  18  pair.  75c.«i$l  .25;  do.  West¬ 
ern.  tO  vift;  Gi'csr,  Western.  18  pair,  8l.:2(ifil.S0;  do. 
State.  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  18  pair.  $1.73®2  23. 

Dres  ert  poultry.— turkeys  spring,  12' ..'oilfo;  do.  old. 
I(i®i7e;  Sjirlngs,  Philadelphia,  4  to  5  tbs  18  pair.  25c.; 
do.  Phila.  3  lo  t  ft  a  V  palr.F  ft.2|e;  chickens.  State; 
choice,  2041 21c,  do.  Western.  18®l9e;  fowls,  llucks 
Countv  and  N.  J,,  prime,  17®lSe;  do.  I,.  1.  and  N. 
J..  fair  to  gorsl,  ttifill  .c;  do.  Philadelphia,  dry  j.leked, 
Prime,  18®  19c. ;  do.  State  and  Western,  dry  picked, 
17® ISO:  do.  do.,  scalded.  ]$'$!?«;  do.  fair  to  good,  14® 
Is:;  ducks.  Jersey,  18  a.  12®lSfc:  do.  State  und  West¬ 
ern,  fair  to  good,  12®  13c;  do.  Philadelphia  Spring,  20 
(5,22c;  do.  LI.  Spring,  iSwl'xt;  do,  State  and  Western. 
Fprius,  lfl®18c. 

Game— Partrldgea,  18  pave,  $1.30®  1.75;  Grouse,  do. 
■5c®$l,(D;  Woodcock,  ♦  pair,  $1  Blj®l.(i;  :  grass 
plover,  *  dozen,  $i5i®$3;  English  snipe, fresh  killed, 
18  dD*eQ  $13  of  1.75;  do.  and  tileiver.poor  to  fair,  $1® 
1-25;  tame  squabs,  light,  $3.00;  do.  dark,  do.,  $2.00 
tamo  pigeons,  live.  18  pair.  3U®l5c;  wild  ducks,  mal¬ 
lards,  11  pair.  Sli®00c  do.  teal,  18  pair,  fs'UjiBUc;  do. 
common.  1  pair,  »®30c;  vculsou,  short  saddles,  H  m, 

.cU@2vC. 

Rice. -Carolina,  choice,  do.  good  to  prime, 

v65)7c;  do.  common  to  fair,  5U(@())-8C;  LouUl  na, 
low  fair  to  fair  »®6c;  Rangoon,  in  bond.  2m'rt25^c; 
do.  duly  paid,  47s®5>$c;  Patna,  duty  paid,  if-trstWc'. 

Salt— Ashton's,  $2.30  p«r  sa"k;  THggln's  “Eureka" 
and  Holmes',  $2  50;  Phcenlx,  $2  50.  Deakin’s,  WksIi 
lugfonV.  Worthington  -s,  Verdin's  and  Evans’,  $1.50 
@1  lie;  other  breinls,  $1  lutol  15;  Llvcrpol  ground, 
Stic;  Llsuon,  22®fi5c;  Mjdlterraneau,  23®3UO. 

Sugar, —Refined  Sugar,  cut  loaf.  95-Ic;  crushed 
955c;  cubes,  !V>),c:  powdered.  0!<t<it%e;  granulated; 
9V4@99^c;  mould  "A"  9‘.((k93$n;  cotifei  t loners  "A'’lil;e. 
cofiee  ‘’A"  standard, !i.t!)tfie  cotTeeorr  "A"  35$®87<c! 
white  extra  “C"  85fijB8}io;  extra  •’C"  8®SK;c;  "C,” 
75$®!JtiCi  yellow,  i’-4®*’hc. 

Tobacco.— Kcntufky  grades  quiet  and  nominal; 
lugs.  (JglViC;  leaf,  8' Altaic:  seed  leaf  more  acilve: 
1881,  Now  England,  I4®3'c:  1880,  Connectlc  t,  Sigils'-jc; 
1881.  8t»te  flats,  private  terms;  KM,  Wisconsin  tluv 
ana  seed,  lti@19c,  1880,  Ohio,  (7^o®!l,Uc;  Havana,  88c. 
(3$1.15 

Veiii'tables.— Tim  demand  for  potatoes  Is  rather 
moderate,  and  with  a  filrsupply  olferlug  the  gen- 
crsl  tone  is  weaker.  Sweets  are  more  plenty,  but 
selling  readily,  and  prices  sustained  Onions  trreg- 
ulsrln  quality,  put  Drluut  steadily  held,  Lima  beaus 
II  rmer 

Lima  beans,  polatoF  bag.  $1.75®2:  do.  flat.  $1  23®1.50 
onions,  red,  p  bill.,  $1  511(5)1.73  onions,  Western,  yel¬ 
low.  $2  73(2,9  bl;  do.  white.  $2  30®  A  OP;  enhbag**.  near 
by.  18  112),  $4  (8ka)6.l«l'  potatoes,  L  Island.  V  bbl.  $2.25 
(h2.SU;  do.  Jersey.  $2(toLl2i:(:  do.  Western  N  Y.,  V  bbh, 
$2(7v2. 12fe:  sweet  potatoes,  Va.  yellow.  18  bbl.,  $2.50,ai 
2.75;  do.  Del,,  do,  $1,3(1;  cucumbers,  L.  Islaad  18  1(8), 
18 ildTSC:  do.,  pickles.  18  1,1X8'.  fiOc,ca$2.(8l;  tomatoes, 
L.I.  V  box  ikt®3ie;  beets,  L.  I.,  |l  luo  bunches.  82.0 0 
®2  N>!  turnips,  Russia.  Ib  bbl..  $1.25@t.50;  radishes, 


Produce  Commission  Merchants.  9 

forCIreular  of  advice  about  shifting  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Preserving  Eoos. 

No.  279  VVunlUnir'on  N«reet,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnlsned  free. 

Rkekuknce— Irving  National  Bapk.  New  York  City 


COMMON  SENSE  ENGINE 


§21  S  E  B  H.  P.  &  BOO 

|g  X  S  8H.  p.  Q  650 

pca  -3  10  IT.  P.  850 

P3  U  U.  P.  1000 

IT.  P.  S  S50  (Send  for des- 


2U  H.  P.  1050  <  crlptlve  cat* 
•25  1J .  P.  1250  C  aloguc.-toX 


M»,  n  ..  »..c  sale.  Shaffer  s  Colo*sal  Rasp- 
Send  for  Esoravjng,  Fruit  Instruct  il  and 
green’s  Fuctr  Grower,  all  free,  to  tlrccn's 
ricK,  Hoc3x2fioB,  hester.  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Sept.  3U,  1SS2. 

Bekviis.— Total  receipts  for  six  days.  11,000  head, 
against  13.929  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  A  13  car  lot  was  held  back  tor  Monday.  Tex 
ausaud  Colorado  steers  were  not  plenty  and  in  good 
demand  at  abouty®IUe.  to  dress  VuoMUb.  There  were 
a  large  numbir  of  common  to  (air  natives,  with 
several  ear-loads  of  good  and  prime  steers  which  luid 
a  slow  sale.  Native  steers  8hjto  13 ljC.  to  dress  S5®&>lb. 
A  shipment  of  45  thr. atgh  bred  cows  on  the  steamer 
Saratoga  was  made  Saturday.  They  are  said  to  be  a 
tine  lot  of  Holatelnr,  Durhams  aud  Jerseys  aud  are 
consigned  to  a  wealthy  goutleinau  who  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  stock  farm  at  Havana  for  tho  beuellt  of  tho 
people. 

Sjii-bc  and  Lambs.— Total  receipts  for  stx  days 
49,847  head,  against  49,182  h<  nd  for  (he  same  tune  last 
week.  The  market  at  close  was  less  active  at  bar  ly 
steady  prices  for  sheep  and  at  a  shade  loser  prices 
for  lamns.  Exclusive  of  some  culls  which  soul  at 
344c,  the  range  of  prices  for  common  to  extra  sheep 
was  4 *('<<3440.  Common  to  choice  lambs  $5  ti0®7,  V 
ltd  Ib.  There  was  a  moderate  detn  nd  for  dressed 
mutton  at  7)fi%9c,  and  dressed  lambs  ruled  dull  at 
SmTUc.  Wes' hvii  heavy  wethers,  clipped,  lb.  5‘j® 
5'»c;  mixed  do.  do  ,  4®  i h.c. ;  do.  Jersey  aud  near-by 
4®  l>#e.;  bucks,  3®3J4e;  Spring  lambs,  per  lb,  0®6t4c. 

Calvfs.— Grassers  and  buttermilk  cslTes  were  dud 
at  3.46*51 1 18  to  Veals  I u  good  demand  at$®10}$e. 
for  common  to  choice.  Dressed  veals  lu  good  demand 
af  l:ily®15Wc.  and  dressed  graasers  and  huft-rtnllk 
calves  dull  at  7®9c.  Live  calves,  Jersey,  Bucks  and 


Whitman's  latent  Americns, 


A.  The  best  Cider  and  "Wine 
Mill  made.  Will  make 
>  wenty  per-cent,  more  cider 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Prltcs  as  low  as  anvflrst- 
lass  mill.  Mnfrs.  of  Horse- 
Powers,  Com  Shelters,  Feed 
Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

prices  f0r  clrculal'3 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED 

Cutting  Roots. 

This  Cutter  has  received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair,  and  has  no  equal.  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

The  Nearest,  Strongest.  Simplest,  Cheapest, 
and  most  Perfect  Root  Culler  in  the  Market. 

This  Cutter  la  built  with  a  heavy  oak  frame,  well 
bolted  together ;  is  staunch  aud  strong,  neatly  fin¬ 
ished.  handsomely  striped  and  ornamented.  The  cut 
ting  apparatus  consists  of  tunmty-Jlve  Steel  Knives, 
(gouge  shaped),  so  arranged  on  a  wrought  Iron  shaft 
that  they  are  perfectly  secure ;  no  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  loose  or  breaking.  The  roots  are  neatly  cut  In 
pieces  suitable  fur  feeding.  No  coarse  ungainly  pieces 
are  left  by  this  Cutter.  A  boy  can  easily  cut*  3o  to  40 
bushels  per  hour,  so  easily  does  it  do  its  work. 
t$t~  Don't  fall  to  examine  It. 

We  are  manufacturing  three  sizes,  designated  by 
numbers,— 1,  2  und  3. 

Nds.  1  and  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

No.  Sts  (ho  Rower  Cutter  and  will  cut  100  bushels 
per  hour. 

Price,  No.  I . $12.00 

**  No.  2 .  14.00 

"  No.  8 .  2iOO 

HrGGAUUM  M'FG-  OOSPORATIOff, 

Higganum,  Ct.,  TJ.  A. 
Warehouse*  3S  So.  .Market  St.,  Boston,  Muss 


f®x  tije  1Jami0. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


Not  unfrequently  I  receive  letters  from 
the  Cousins  asking  why  we  do  not  give  the 
full  addresses  of  the  letter  w Titers  when  the 
letters  are  published,  as  sometimes  they  wish 
to  correspond  with  each  other.  We  have  re¬ 
frained  from  doing  so  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  all  kinds  of  sharpers,  advertisers  of  quack 
nostrums,  etc.,  who  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  names  and  addresses  of  young  people,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  any  of  the  Cousins 
troubled  by  these  sort  of  persons.  Whenever 
any  member  of  the  Club  desires  the  address 
of  another  member  for  correspondence  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  give  it,  as  I  have  all  the 
names  and  addresses  on  my  list.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  idea  for  the  members  to  correspond 
occasionally  with  one  another. 

A  correspondent  suggests  that  we  give  a 
few  rules  on  punctuation  and  the  use  of  capi¬ 
tals  and  write  what  might  be  termed  a  model 
letter,  in  order  that  the  Cousins  may  use 
greater  care  and  have  something  by  which 
they  may  be  guided  in  writing.  1  think  this 
a  good  suggestion,  at  any  rate,  I  will  give  a 
few  rules  on  writing  and  perhaps  sometime  a 
“formal”  letter,  though  1  would  not  like  to 
term  it  in  every  respect  a  “model.” 

In  compliance  with  the  request  the  following 
abbreviated  and  most  common  rules  are  given 
for  punctuation: 

The  Period  must  be  placed  after  every  com¬ 
pleted  sentence,  also  after  every  abbreviated 
word, 

'1  he  Comma  is  used  to  separate  words, 
phrases,  clauses  and  short  members  closely 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  but 
requiring  separation  by  some  point  on  account 
Of  the  construction. 

The  Semicolon  comes  between  members  of  a 
compound  sentence  and  great  divisions  of 
sentences  when  minor  sub  divisions  occur.  A 
colon  before  an  enumeration  of  particulars 
requires  a  semicolon  between  the  objects 
enumerated. 

The  Interrogation  Point  always  follows 
every  direct  question. 

The  Exclamation  Point,  comes  after  every 
exclamatory  sentence. 

The  Dash  is  used  to  express  a  break  in  the 
construction.  It  is  also  used  before  a  repeated 
word  or  expression  when  the  repetition  is  ab¬ 
rupt  or  exclamatory. 

Parentheses  are  used  to  enclose  words  which 
explain  or  modify  the  leading  proposition  of 
a  sentence. 


1  am  waiting  patiently  for  notes  on  the  next 
Discussion  on  watermelon  culture.  It  seems 
as  if  many  might  write  n  thi9. 

In  a  short  time  we  shall  try  to  interest  the 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Club  in  getting 
subscribers  for  the  Rural..  W e  are  trying  to 
decide  on  some  attractive  and  useful  premiums 
to  offer  to  the  young  people,  and  we  shall 
make  them  such  that  everyone  will  want  to  do 
all  they  can  towards  helping  the  Rural  and 
get  a  premium. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSTNS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  wrote  my  last  letter  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  again.  I  will  tell  the  cousins  my 
experience  with  strawberries.  Last  Spring  I 
set  out  100  plants,  in  all  consisting  of  three 
varieties  as  follows:  40  Charles  Downings, 

30  Wilsons,  and  30  Crescent  Seedlings.  The 
Charles  Downing  had  tbe  best  flavored  berry 
and  yielded  good.  The  Wilson  did  not  have 
as  large  a  berry  as  the  Charles  Downing,  nor 
was  it  as  sweet;  it  yielded  well.  The  Cres¬ 
cent  Seedling  is  a  nice  market  berry.  It  did 
the  best  of  all.  From  the  30  plants  I  made  a 
row  about  45  feet  in  length  and  averaged  14 
inches  in  width.  This  one  did  the  best  of  the 
three  for  yielding.  From  the  100  plants  I  set 
out  one  year  ago  last  Spring  1831,  1  picked  an 
average  of  six  boxes  per  day.  The  average 
selling  price  was  22  cents.  I  advise  all  my 
cousins  to  set  out  a  bed  next  Spring.  The 
culture  is  as  simple  as  simple  can  be,  and  ‘all 
it  requires  is  to  keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds. 

In  setting  them  out  select  a  rich,  sunny  spot, 
spade  it  deeply,  turning  under  one  inch  or  two 
of  well- rotted  manure;  plant  out  in  rows 
about  30  inches  apart  and  about  15  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Make  the  holes  with  a 
trowel  large  enough  to  take  in  all  the  roots 
without  crowding.  If  the  roots  are  more 
than  four  or  five  niches  long,  or  the  ends  are 
dried,  it  is  well  to  cut  them  off  a  little,  then 
fill  the  hole  without  water  if  the  ground  or 
season  is  dry.  Put  the  roots  in  up  to  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  and  press  the  soil  firmly 
to  them.  If  th  3  ground  is  not  rich,  scatter  a 
handful  of  fine  manure  around  the  plants 
when  hoed.  I  applied  wood  ashes  twice  last  A 


year  which  I  think  helped  them  greatly,  and 
I  was  not  troubled  with  the  worms.  The  hoe 
should  be  used  often  enough  to  keep  all  weeds 
down  and  the  soil  loose  until  the  plants 
begins  to  blossom.  To  keep  the  berries  clear 
and  the  ground  from  drying  up,  scatter  ®traw 
or  hay  an  inch  deep  along  the  rows  under 
each  plant  before  they  begin  to  bloom.  Next 
time  I  will  tell  you  how  I  raised  currants  on 
the  old  La  Versai  liaise  bushes  as  large  as  any 
of  my  cherry  currants.  A  Cousin. 

[This  is  such  a  letter  as  I  really  enjoy  read¬ 
ing,  as  no  doubt  the  Cousins  will.  We  shall 
hope  to  hear  soon  about  the  currants,  u.  m] 

Dear  Rural  Young  People: — Write, 
write,  write!  Don’t  be  discouraged  if  your 
first,  second  or  even  third  letter  is  not  print¬ 
ed.  Try  again.  Have  something  to  say  and 
keep  trying.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Cousins 
asking  for  addresses  that  they  may  write  to 
each  other.  I  wish  every  one  would  choose  a 
correspondent  from  the  Club  and  exchange 
letters.  Now  the  long  Winter  evenings  are 
coming  soon,  and  I  hope,  boys  and  girls,  you 
will  improve  them.  One  good  way  of  doing 
so  is  writing  letters.  Try  to  write  neatly, 
plainly  and  to  the  point.  Use  capitals  and 
punctuation  marks.  I  wish  Uncle  Mark  would 
give  a  few  rules  for  both ;  and  also  write  a  let¬ 
ter — a  model— in  good  form;  that  is,  priut  it 
in  the  form  of  a  written  letter,  as  they  do  in 
works  on  letter-writing ;  as  all  of  us  are  not 
able  to  buy  one.  I  have  some  dear  old  letters 
from  a  cousin  I  never  saw.  He  began  writing 
to  me  when  I  was  about  11  years  old,  and  I 
have  kept  all  his  letters  and  have  now  a  large 
bundle,  written  during  10  or  12  years.  And, 
again,  Uncle  Mark,  wouldn’t  you  like  every 
member  of  tiiis  large  Club  to  write  what  he 
or  she  intends  to  be  when  grown  up,  and*why 
they  like  their  chosen  calling,  or  what  charm 
it  has  for  them i  [Most  certainly,  u.  m.] 
Each  one  could  write  in  this  style.  Ever  since 
I  can  remember  I  have  meant  to  be  a  school 
teacher.  I  love  children  and  I  love  to  Btudy. 
I  find  I  can  learn  faster  and  understand  a 
thing  better  to  talk  it  over  with  some  one. 
And  I  love  the  close  attention  and  the  bright, 
wide-open  eyes  of  dear  little  boys  and  girls 
when  one  tells  them  plainly  some  new  facts. 
Every  one  of  you  should  have  some  object  in 
life — should  mean  to  be  something.  Tell  us 
what  it  is  in  a  few  words,  that  Uncle  Mark 
may  find  room  for  all.  Your  friend  and  well- 
wisher.  Sept. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — When  I  first  sent  my 
name  as  one  of  the  “  Cousins,”  I  think  I  did 
not  quite  understand  that  it  was  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  little  ones  of  the  Rural  family, 
you  had  started  tbe  Horticultural  Club.  I  have 
enjoyed  that  part  of  the  paper  as  much  as 
any.  The  seeds  you  have  sent  me  I  have 
sowed  and  planted,  taking  as  much  care  of 
them  as  I  could.  Last  year  it  was  Dwarf 
Celery,  and  it  was  splendid.  Every  one  that 
ate  of  it  pronounced  it  the  best.  This  year 
it  is  watermelons.  I  have  17  melons  on  three 
vines ;  12  of  them  are  of  good  size  but  grow¬ 
ing  still.  I  presume  there  are  more  as  the 
ground  is  a  perfect  mat  of  vines  eight  or  ten 
feet  one  way  and  10  or  12  the  other.  How 
large  have  they  been  known  to  grow  'i  We 
Lave  some  of  another  kind  that  look  like 
pumpkins.  I  should  think  they  might  weigh 
25  pounds  now.  But  they  were  quite  large 
size  before  there  were  any  sottson  the  Rural 
melons.  Another  thing  I  have  seen  this  Sum¬ 
mer  that  I  never  saw  before  on  any  potato, 
and  have  only  seen  it  on  the  Beauty  of  He¬ 
bron  ;  little  potatoes  growing  along  the  stalk 
sometimes  half  way  up,  and  just  at  the  top  of 
the  ground  there  would  be  a  real  nest  of  them 
and  some  would  have  green  leaves  starting 
from  their  eyes.  Your  niece, 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  T.  G.  Towner. 

[The  melons  are  not  large  growers. _  Thanks 
for  invitation  to  visit  “  Pleasant  Farm.” — 
u.  M.]  _ 

Uncle  Mark: — We  are  often  reminded  of 
you  and  your  excellent  cause,  and  wonder 
why  among  so  many  hundred  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  there  is  notone  dozen  who 
can  or  will  respond  to  your  call  and  write  an 
excellent,  spicy  letter.  We  are  all  hungry 
for  something  we  have  never  had.  Who  will 
produce  it?  Not  that  we  are  in  any  way  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  Rural;  we  all  love  it,  and 
we  cannot  mark  one  column  that  is  not  good. 
Please  accept  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
good  we  have  received  through  your  efforts 
in  the  Rural.  Your  niece, 

Helen  Leikem. 

[That  letter  does  us  good.  u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  written  you 
one  letter,  but  as  I  did  not  see  it  in  print,  I 
thought  I  would  write  you  another.  I  planted 
my  melon  I  got  from  the  Rural  in  three  hills, 
but  only  two  seeds  came  up.  They  have 
blossomed  and  set  fruit.  I  have  a  little  gar 
den  in  which  I  have  got  pansies,  marigolds 
and  several  other  kinds  of  flowers.  I  have 
got  a  horse  and  six  sheep,  and  my  brothers 
and  I  have  10  fleeces  of  wool.  E,  Driskkll, 

Edgar  Co.,  Ill. 


Pi.srenatteoujs  ‘SUmtising, 

A  NATIONAL  TK0UBLE 


The  Trying;  Influence  of  the  American  Cli¬ 
mate  on  the  Welfare  of  the  People. 

The  facilities  for  communication  between 
Europe  and  America  have  increased  so  re¬ 
markably  of  late  years  as  to  bring  the  old 
and  new  worlds  into  closer  relations  than  ever 
before.  As  a  result,  the  tide  of  emigration 
coming  has  been  met  by  a  flood  of  travelers 
and  tourists  going,  all  of  whom  bring  new 
ideas  and  customs  to  each  hemisphere. 

But  notwithstanding  this  interchange  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  goods,  the  national  char¬ 
acteristics,  customs  and  habits  remain  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  and  the  physical  pecn 
liarities  of  every  nation  continue  even  after  a 
removal  from  the  native  land. 

For  some  reason— possibly  the  climate,  the 
water,  tbe  nature  of  the  food  we  eat,  or  all 
combined — the  American  people  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  different  from  auy  otder  nation.  The 
slowly-moving  customs  of  Europe  tend  to 
apoplexy ;  the  active  and  nervous  habits  of 
America  affect  the  heart  or  kidneys,  usually 
the  latter.  As  has  been  truly  said:  “We  are 
excessively  nervous  aud  grow  more  so  every 
generation.  The  terrible  rush  and  strain  and 
excitement  under  which  we  live  tell  directly 
upon  the  nervous  system.  The  high  pressure 
of  modern  life  is  terribly  exhaustive  of  nerve 
force.  Before  people  are  aware  of  it,  nervous 
debility  comes  in,  the  system  drops  into  a 
condition  in  which  it  is  incapable  of  resisting 
cold  aud  withstanding  the  strain  of  over-ex¬ 
ertion,  exposure  and  excitement.”  In -fact, 
nervous  exhaustion  places  the  body  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  invite  disease.  What  that  disease 
will  be  depends  wholly  on  the  state  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  at  that  time;  but,  there  are  two  vital  por¬ 
tions  which  it  is  certain  to  attack  unless  they 
are  specially  guarded.  These  portions  are  the 
kidneys  and  liver.  This  truth  is  not  generally 
known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  nil  should  under¬ 
stand  More  than  one-half  of  American  ail¬ 
ments  arise  from  disordered  kidneys.  The 
kidneys  are  the  great  and  most  important 
organs  of  the  system.  They  are  seldom  pain¬ 
ful  themselves  when  disordered,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  troubles  have  their  origin  in  them, 
among  which  are  the  following:  Weariness; 
lack  of  energy;  vague  pains  in  the  body  and 
limbs;  loss  of  appetite;  headaches;  a  putrid 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  other  more  painful 
disorder's  which  cannot  here  be  enumerated. 

The  proposition  becomes  a  simple  one,  in 
view  of  these  facts,  that  to  meet  the  disas¬ 
trous  influences  of  American  life  it  i3  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  kidneys  and  liver  in  as  per¬ 
fect  a  condition  as  possible.  Organs  so  im¬ 
portant  and  delicate  as  these  are  hard  to  con¬ 
trol,  and  it  has  always  been  a  problem  with 
physicians  how  best  to  treat  diseases  arising 
from  tbe  kidneys  or  liver.  Within  the  past 
three  years,  however,  more  radical  cures  have 
been  effected  than  during  the  previous  thirty, 
and  the  world  is  beginning  to  learn  that  these 
troubles  can  be  completely  controlled.  Tbe 
compound  which  has  accomplished  these  re¬ 
markable  results  is  Warner's  Safe  Kidney  and 
Liver  Cure,  which  is  unquestionably  to-day 
the  most  popular  medicine  in  the  land.  Some 
idea  of  its  unusual  power  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  facts:  Dr.  AN,  Me  Names 
of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  relates  the  following  ex¬ 
perience:  “  I  had  been  troubled  for  several 
years  with  occasional  pains  in  the  back,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  dis¬ 
agreeable  feelings  of  the  urinary  organs,  but 
paid  no  attention  to  them,  thinking  that  it 
amounted  to  nothing,  as  I  was  then  strong 
and  apparently  healthy.  This  Spring,  some 
time  in  the  month  of  April,  I  was  taken  very 
violently  with  pain  in  the  back  and  around 
the  loins,  headache,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
what  is  now  known  to  me  to  be  those  of 
Bright’s  Disease  of  the  kidneys.  1  visited 
several  physicians,  all  of  whom  told  me  that 
I  had  Bright’s  Disease.  I  took  thei  r  medicines 
for  some  time,  also  other  proprietory  medi¬ 
cines  that  were  recommended  for  the  "cure  of 
Bright’s  Disease,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  My 
weight  went  from  208  to  170;  my  lips  and 
mouth  were  parched  aud  my  tougue  coated  so 
I  could  hardly  speak,  and  it  also  gave  me 
great  pain  aud  inconvenience  to  urinate.  I 
gave  up  to  what  I  then  considered  to  be  my 
fate,  which  was  to  die,  but  hearing  of  War 
ner’s  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure  and  Safe 
Pills  I  began  taking  them  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  I  was  completely  cured,  and  to-day  I 
consider  myself  a  well  man.” 

This  is  the  experience  of  one  man  only;  but 
the  same  symptoms  are  almost  universal,  and 
const ituti,  in  reality,  a  “National  trouble,” 
which  only  care  aud  attention  to  the  slightest 
indie  tions  can  avoid. 


VIOLIIV  OUTFITS 


$26. 

w*r  BPBcfAL  1IARUAIN. 

PAGANINI  VIOLIN, 

Celebrated  (or  one  tent,  finish.  Italian  airing,  lino  pegt.  in- 
luitl  peiirl  tnil-pi«cc.  tine  long  bow,  with  Ivory  am!  xilvereu  troth 
in  violin  bn*  Kook  vt  Instruction,  with  668  piece*  minin'., 
by  express  lor  $3.60.  Satisfaction  gunnmtscd,  or  money  1 1*. 
fumlcd.  A  better  on  Hit  cannot  ho  purchased  elsewhere  lor  $10. 
Send  entrap  U>r  lurgc  Catalogue.  G.  H.  W  BATES  Ac  CO., 
Importer*  aud  Muuufuclurera,  106  Sudbury  St.,  Ronton,  Muse. 

BADGER  STATE  ~ 

Butter  Color. 

Received  the  only  honorable  mention  granted  to  any 
butter  Color  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair  of  187U. 
If  not  for  sale  by  y  our  dealer,  send  for  elteuliir,  it  e.,  to 
the  manufacturer.  E.  SHELDON.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wla. 


Sfl  TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  CnAS. 
M.  Gibbs,  1U6  Sycamore  St.,  t'lirtl,  O,,  44  W.  R. 
St .,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,and408RlverSt.,Troy,  N.V 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  ft  CO. 
10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


a  week,  $12  a  day  at  borne  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  tree.  Address  True  ft  Co.  Augusta  Me 


$ tttpUnuttt.s  and  Pacfciimg, 


Mill  Manufactory. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Buhr  Stone. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mill  owners,  etc. 
IS  Sizes  and  Hrvr.tts.  Ovfcu  2.000  in  Use.  $100 
and  upwards-  Complete  Milt  and  Shelter,  $115.  A 
boy  can  grind  and  keep  iti order.  Adapted  tu  any  kind 
of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flouring  uud  Corn 
Mill.  ALL  SIZES,  Send  for  Kumnhlor. 

NOBDYKE  aV  M  ARM  ON  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fearless  Two-bone  Prmrer,  pc- F  ■  el v  UneqUaled  for  ease  of 
team  and  amount  of  power,  and  Clovpr-hulltr  dm!  elves  the  most 
Unbounded  cati-fwtion.  With  ibis  machine,  shown  above,  a, 
much  money  can  be  earned  per  rtav  ns  with  a  Railway-power  grain 
threshing  machine.  Try  It.  Fearless  grain  Thuaber*  and  Cleaners, 
Wood  Circular-saw  Machine.,  Fannlug-mllL  and  Feed -cutters,  not 
excelled  by  nnv  Boy  the  best.  Catalogue  sent  free,  Address, 

Ml.NAItU  HARPElt,  CobleTutil,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“ACME”  Pulverizing 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “  ACIUR”  subject*  the  noil  to  the  action  of  a 

tlruxher  and  |,o  vcl«*r,  aud  at  t'xe  Name  time  to  the 
Culling,  lilt  ting.  Turning  proeea*  of  double 
row  a  of  Midi  Coulters,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar 
rungemenl  of  which  give  luimenae  cutting  Dow* 
er.  The  entire  absence  of  Spike*  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoids  palling  up  and  scattering  ol  rubbish. 
It  Is  eopeclully  adopted  to  Inverted  sod,  hard  clay 
and  ‘‘slough  land”  where  otter  Harrows  utterly  fall, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soli. 

Bent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  AgentB  wanted.  Send  for  circular 

JYjISH  X  IIUOTHK  «,  Sol *  .tlaMufact  unrt< 

Hajuusboro,  and  22  Colleoe  Plage 

Penn.,  New  York  City. 


FBVE-TOM 

WiGON  SCIKS  SI 


All  Irou  aud  Steel,  liras*  Tun  Ueam.  Jones  he 
pays  the  freight.  All  sixes  equally  low,  for  free 
book,  nddrees 

JONES  OF  D1NGHAMT0N, 

Binghamton,  IT.  Y, 


BUCKEYE 


la  net!  Suit!  bio  fur  Private  Residence*,  Parks,  Court  Housco, 
Cemeteries  or  Public  Grounds — made  ehher  Plain  or  Ornament¬ 
al.  Alati,  luaftufnoturarsoflbc  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engine*. 

Buckeye  Fordifc Pumps.  Buckeye  Luwu  Alotvcr*,  Etc* 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Prices  to 

HAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


AGENTS  WANTED  the  best  Family  Knit¬ 
ting  Machine  ever  Invented.  Will  Lit' t  a  paired 
stoc£tn”s  with  I  IEEE  and  TOE  complete,  in  20 
minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  sreat  variety  of  fancy- 
wori;  for  which  there  is  always  a  read  v  market.  Send 
t> or  circular  and  terms  t<.  the  Tw  ombly  Knitting 
Dlacliinv  Co.,  103 Treiuuat  SUeet,  liyswu,  Mass,  * 


PERSONALS, 


gmpUmettts  and  iKarhittetj) 


and  iBarttiamj 


Misa  May  Talcott,  a  niece  of  Ex-Governor 
Seymour,  is  writing  a  history  of  the  Seymour 
family. 

Mr  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  is  considered  a 
model  husband  because  he  assists  in  shelling 
beans  and  peeling  potatoes  for  dinner. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  emerged  from  his 
American  privacy  long  enough  to  inform 
somebody  that  Oscar  Wilde  “  is  an  outlandish 
person  who  attempted  to  reconcile  idiocy  with 
art.” 

The  General  Warren  fund  now  amounts  to 
about  $12,000.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  cot¬ 
tage  at  Newport  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
fund  and  rent  the  premises  during  the  season 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  who  will  occupy 
it  save  when  it  is  rented  in  the  Summer. 

The  King  of  Greece,  says  an  English  writer, 
is  a  moderately  early  riser;  in  Summer  he 
makes  bis  appearance  about  seven  A.  M..  and 
in  Winter  at  eight.  Coffee  is  served  at  nine; 
luncheon,  or  breakfast,  at  one,  and  dinner  at 
half-past  seven.  He  reads  a  little,  walks  a 
great  deal,  and  in  driving  out  is  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  the  Queen. 

The  oldest  twins  now  living  in  the  United 
States,  it  b  said,  are  Bernard  and  John  Kep¬ 
ler,  who  still  live  in  Plumstead,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  where  they  were  born  on  March  27, 1792. 
They  never  have  parted  company  for  a  day, 
and  have  only  been  out  of  the  county  once, 
when,  in  1860,  they  visited  Philadelphia  for  a 
short  time.  They  voted  for  President  Madi¬ 
son  for  his  second  term,  and  have  voted  at 
every  Presidential  election  since. 

Miss  Annie  Barr,  whom  Senator  David 
Davis  is  to  marry,  lives  at  Tokay,  North 
Carolina,  with  her  cousin,  Colonel  Wharton 
J.  Green,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  , Second  District  of  that  State. 
Tokay  is  three  miles  from  Fayetteville  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  largest  vineyard  in  the 
South.  The  date  fixed  for  the  marriage  is 
November  5.  Miss  Barr  is  about  30  years  of 
age,  and  is  a  charming  woman.  She  pasted  last 
Winter  in  Washington,  where  the  engagement 
was  made.  Colonel  Green  is  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  Miss  Barr  is  an  heiress  in  her  own 
right. 


***“Evil  dispositions  are  early  shown.” 
Evil  tendencies  in  our  systems  are  to  be 
watched  and  guarded  against.  If  you  find 
yourself  getting  b.  lions,  head  heavy,  mouth 
foul,  eyes  yellow,  kidneys  disordered,  symp¬ 
toms  of  piles  tormenting  you,  take  at  once  a 
few  doses  of  K  uey-Wort.  It  is  nature’s 
great  assistant.  Use  it  as  an  advance  guard 
— don’t  wait  to  get  down  sick.  Read  adv’t. — 
Adv. — 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.&J 

“  Six  months . . .  1.10 

Sreat  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  poBt-pald .  $3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France, . . . .  3.01  (16 >4  fr. 

French  Colonies. . . . . .  4.08  (2014  fr. 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

'rMRl  RURAL,  NEW  -YORKER. 


Inside  (Agate  space) . 40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page . .  50 


Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  et.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  et.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
%M~  No  ad-ertlsement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


j&iork  a»4  iottltra. 


40  Clydesdale  Stallion 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hauibletonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 
Largest  Herd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  In  America. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock 
with  milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  is 
wanted. 

nr  correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  it  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

Syr ao can,  N.  Y. 


Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Racine, Wis.,t.S.  A 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGON : 

Platform  Spring  Wagon*,  Three  Spring  Wagon*,  Four  Spring  Wagon*  Open 
and  Top  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Sewing  Machine  Wagon*,  Huckboard*. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  is  Monarch  of  the  Road,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  In  Its  construction  and 
made  by  the  beet  wagon  mechanics  in  tbe  world.  The  Spring  Wagon  and  Buggy  Department  Is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  And  for  the  manufacture  of  this  olass  of  work  we  have  facilities  onsur 
passed.  Sand  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Price  ______  _ 

miTOHKLL.  LKWII  *  no.,  Basiss.  wi». 


Punts,  &c. 


HOLLAND  BULBS 

ROSES  AND 

PLANTS 

MILLIONS  of  THEM 

bJ/  tjt 

Our  Fall  Catalogue  Is  the  fin- 

tn*  \  UC  j[j  //  aSq 

cut  and  most  complete  ever 

issued.  Full  instructions  for 
culture  by  an  experienced 

horticulturist  Sent  FREE, 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDSMEN, 

Rochcstci’.N.Y.  *  Clucagojil 

CENTENNIAL 


This  new  Grape  bids  fair  to  surpass  Catawba  and 
Delaware.  It  keens  for  WlnterCQual  With  the  former, 
Is  handsomer  and  superior  to  the  latter,  beside  being 
as  hardy  as  Concord  and  Worden.  Send  foreircu 
lars,  prices,  or  agencies,  (o 

li.  s.  MARVIN,  Watertown,  n.  y. 


K  nfin  KIEPFKR’S  HYBRID 

1’|.;,\1{S  ill  Orchard,  mid 

K A  nimh*  Nu**e  y.  Being  ih- 
•  '  '■-> ,  v  ’  D  V  i  at  rodu  err  of  this  famous 
fruit,  (  hari<  tin*  origiuitl  trees.  |>rocur- 
I  oil  from  the  originator,  iu  Dull  tug  at 
PO.Ho.NA  NUUSF.K  V.from  which! 
am  propagating  my  stock  for  sale.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  Eirii(liiiiiirirr«(Uli1  get  tliegen- 
ulne.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  AI»o 
smah  fruits.  Tress,  Plants,  and  Vines  in  variety .  Cata- 
logue/iw.  Will.  PARKY.  Parry  I*.  0.T  N.  J. 


OAKLAND  NURSERIES! 

FOR  FALL  &:  SPRING,  barge  Stock  of  A  pple. 
Pencil  and  Plum  Trees. Grape  V  ines.Cu  r  runts. 
Gooseberries,  Gregg  and  iluniiiioili  Cluster 
11  itspbe rries, St ru wherry  Plauls.etc  XV  holesale 
ami  retail  Catalogue,  free  to  all  applicants,  address 
BOWMAN  .N  BKECKBILL,  Dounelsville,  Clark  to.,  O. 


JAMES  VICK  STRAWBERRY. 

THE  BEST  NEW  STRAWBERRY  EXTANT. 
Plants  for  sale.  Original  stock.  Address 

JOHN  C11A  R  I, TON.  Rochkstkr,  N.  Y. 


NEW  APPLES 


TCLIPSi  Root  Grafts, 

etc.  Semi  for  free  Price 
j  List  PHOENIX  NURSERY, 
F.  K.  PHOENIX 

D  LAV  AN,  WIS. 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being 
a  stroug  net-work  without  barbB,  it  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  Just  the 
fence  for  farmers,  gardeners,  stock-raisers,  and  rail¬ 
roads;  very- desirable  for  lawpB,  parks  or  ceuietorins. 
As  it  ia  covered  with  rust-proor  paint  it  will  latta  life¬ 
time.  Itis  superior  to  boards  in  every  rej  >6ct,  and  far 
better  than  barbed  ■aim.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  It  wilt  WEAh  itnidf  into  favor.  The  Sano- 
wick  Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  defy  all  competition  m  neatness,  li*htnn«n 
strength  and  durability.  We  a  Iso  make  the  BEST  and 
CHEAPEST  ALL  IRON  Automatic  or  Selv-opkn- 
in  a  G-ATE.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
particulars  address 

Sedgwick  Bros.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS- 


RICH  .HON  D,  Ind. 

SLANUkAOTORBRS  OF 

Mill  Stones  and 

Flouring  Jill  aI  xi-iixiiAf 

We  manufacture 
the  best  French  Buhr 


CORN  AND  FEED  MILLS 

in  the  country.  Send 
for  description  and 
prices 

State  you  saw  this 
In  the  Rural  N-Y. 


^Uj6feUancqu.£i, 


UK  WAR  l»  !  fot 

any  case  of  Blind 

Bleeding,  itching, 
li'cernted,  or  Pro- 
PILE  REMEDY 
friiln  to  pure*.  Prepared  by  J.P. MTT,L Rtt,  M.D.,  915  Arch 
Kt.  Phi  In..  Pa.  jV'*ri  gtrminr  without  hi*  #(ft*(Vurc.  Sefd 
tor  circular.  Sold  by  druiociata  and  country  stores,  $  l , 


^  style  type  ^ 

On  oil  elpgiuit  new  ChrDmoihrds  lOe.  14  pkv9l 
r-  ’ArU.mnkv  30p»*pf*nt,  PIpmap  m-ih1  20c  foi\Vg<»utS 
Album  of  tAtuplc*,  Premium  I.Ul  Ae.  Blank  r*rd«  ni 


E.  G. 


1  *J5  ii «c I  ni  Household  Articles.  Send 
8  cent  stamp  for  postage.  Address 
RIDEOUT  .t  CO.,  10  Barclay  St.  N.  Y. 


NEW  no ‘2  alike  Chromo  Visiting  Cards. 

name  on  1 0  cents.  Warranted  best  pack  sod? 
Agents  wanted.  JONES  &  CO.,  Na-sau,  N.  Y. 


The 


New 


■GRAPES 


Prentiss, 

Poekllnuluii.  Dueheius  Lady  WasUliiKton.Vcr.'^ 
geanem  Moore’*  Early,  Brighton,  Jefferson,  cte. 

price*  raluuni.  Also  other  Small  Fruits  xml  nil  older  v*rie- 

_  _  _  tie*  Grapu*.  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

mail.  T.otv-ratea  tonexler,.  Illurtraied  Cutalogiic  free.  T.S.HcntuKo.t'rrdonU.N.Y. 


SEEDS 

SEEDS 


r the  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Plan 

r  the  MARKET  GARDENER 
r  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY 

rvux/n  he  ntircolvAie  on  our  own  Farms 


SEEDS 

SEEDS 


f-r  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  llura.1  Register  FREE  TO  ALL. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 


DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS.  SEED  GROWERS.  PHILADELPHIA 


Feed  yonr  Stools 
WITH  THK 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Limited 
Philadelphia  ,  Pa 


f=  CORN 

Seller  i 

(Wood's  Patent.) 

Will  shell  one  bnshel  of 
Corn  in  -1  minutes. 

Write  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 
Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

LKHIOHTON.  PA. 


Queen  the  South 

W  POSTJaSLE 

FARM  MILLS 

Fur  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  use. 

ic.ooo  xtr  -c rss. 

Write  for  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  &  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Successors  to  Straub  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL." 

Latest  out.  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  in  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular.  t 

LEWIS  hTRAYER,  York,  Pa. 


Seal  (g, state. 


I  A  II  nOASrlcultural,Grazing,Frultand Timber 
1/4  IV  II N  in  Ky.  and  Tenn.  Also  Chattanooga 
v*  c (ty  property.  For  catalogues  send 
green  stamp  to  J.  N.  BROWN,  132  Vine  St ,  Cin.,  Ohio. 


Hew  ^ubUfations. 


FOR 


Musical  Societies. 


Glees  and  Choruses,  easy  and  difficult,  are  found  in 
Emerson’s  CHORUS*  ■  OOK,  (isJI  OOl-  Perkins’ 
AMERICA'  GLEE  R"Oh  <S*1  50).  Cobb’s 
FESTIVAL  SHORT'S*  BOO-  IS  1. 251,  Perkins’ 
GLE-  AND  CHORDS  BOOKISH.  GERMAN 
FOUR-FART  SONGS  (Si. 50),  and  Zerrahn’s 
i  >l)b.\  (SI). 


Easy  Glees  and  Part-  Sonus  are  found  lu  abundance 
lu  Perkins'  new  I'lIOK  tl-  CHOI  R  (81 1.  and  his 
new  PEE  LE»S  (i5  cts  ) also  in  Emerson's  HER¬ 
ALD  OF  PR  4 IS E  (SI),  and  IDEAL  (Tacts.) 


1,000  or  more  separate  Octavo  Choruses,  Glees 
aud  Anthems,  each  6  to  10  cents. 


First  rate  .4  nthevis  are  found  In  Perkins'  A  N  T II  EM 
HARP  iSl  25).  Emerson’s  BOOK  OF  AN¬ 
THEMS  ($1.25).  AMERICAN  A  NTH  PM  11’ K 
(S  l  .25).  ana  (4  EM  G  LEANER  !$1),  by  Chadwick. 


Scenic  Cantatas  as  JOSEPH’S  BONDAGE 
(£1).  by  Chadwick.  BELM1A/.Z  \  R  (ID,  by  Butter- 
field,  and  tin-  classic  DON  .11  C.MO(Sl.oO),  CoMALA 
30cts.)aud  CHRIS’PAIAS  iSUCts.),  by  Gutterson. 
Send  for  lists  and  descriptions.  • 

Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  I)  IT  SON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  84S  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS !  AGENTS  !  AGENTS  1 

GEN.  DOUG  Co'  bran*  new  book,  '"•«  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEAxvS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

ts  the  prim- test  chance  ever  offered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
GEN.  nIIKUU.V.Y  This  SnjHrbly  Illustrated,  First-chat  and 
TA» illinil  work  outsells  all  others  1 0  to  t ,  and  is  the  fastest  sets 
Ynq  book  ever  published.  Agents  average  lit  to  20  orders  a  day. 
tjl  7 1  h  thousand  cm  pr,  <<.  f\rsl  class  AGENTS  XV  XNTEJL 
Erclusire  Tern  torn  xtid  Extra  Terms  given.  Send  for  simitar) 
to  A.  1».  WOG.T  KING  TON  A  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


A  TREASURY  OF  INFORMATION 

In  the  garb  of  beauty.  The  PICTORIAL  VIEW  OF 
THE  WORLD,  in  21  Ckicmatic  Oil  Colors,  with 
Hand  Book  of  Su  pages.  Tin-  New  England  Journal 
of  Educathm  of  Aug  Si.  iss>.  savs  ■  ’It  Is  an  admi¬ 
rably  executed  and  re'lly  useful  chart,  and  should 
he  introduced  Into  every  American  home  and  school  ” 
Can vasslng  Agents  send  fo*  nrnsneerns  and  terms 
JOHN  BEARDSHAW, 

FINE  ART  PUBf.lSHER. 

11*2  Chambers  rit..  New  York  City. 


The  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Slate,  has  published 
a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  California,  treating  of  Its 
climate,  production*,  markets,  railroads,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  lands;  also  of  the  Homestead.  Pre-Emption  and 
Timber  Culture  laws  of  the  United  states,  which  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  The  pamphlet  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address  upon  application.  Other  lu 
formation  relating  to  CalifornLu  within  the  scope  of 
the  Association,  111  be  given  on  inquiry.  Address 
Immigration  Association  ol'Calitoruin, 

No.  11  California  St..  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


S1.00  for  25c. 

Every  cue  sbouM  s»*o  our  MimtUU.  ne»t  Kuriuer*.  p»t>er* 
50c*  ft  year,  or  lbr  6  miosg*  trlul,  but  ui  cnaLlc  uil  to 
take  it.  wc  xphiI  f»  coplcn  I  y  cur  tor  ^  1 .50,  giving  a  paper 
worth  $1.00  fur  *.*.*) et?.  Stamps  takf-n.  Send  stamp  for  Sum  pic 
Vopy  .xudsee,  F arm  uu<L  iiarilcu.  125  S.  4xli  St.,  Philivl’a- 


VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE  f(i“’.TKKv  vaV’iw. 

Registered  Jeraey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strains  l 
specialty.  The  largoat  herd  In  the  State,  kept  o* 
three  farms,  aud  most  successful  at  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Youug  stuck  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold,  Shrofy 
shire  and  South  Down  8hcep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  at 
pure  bred  Poultry  Address  A  P.  or  H  R  ROW'S. 


Lock-Box  31,  Fredericksburg,  Vu. 


Bloomington 

klllDCCDV  Established  in  1852 
NUnoLnii  »»-goo  acres. 

13  GREENHOUSES! 

PRICED  OATALOlH'E  FOR  FAI.L, 
1882,  MAILED  FREE.  SEND  run  it. 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE. ^KklUcoxtUitfton.lUluoU 


A?— STOCK-BOOK 

„  it.  It  is  Ihe  latest  and  most  complete  work  ever  yet  issued  treating  of  Horae*. 


k  Are  ma  kin  6*0  IllljSELLINC  07  If!  ILLUSTRATED - -  - 

-  *  Because  etery  farmer  needs  it.  It  is  the  latest  and  most  complete  work  ever  yet  issued  treating  of  Horses, 

.  ItfSSltfMiX1 '"Y£SSSIiS;SZH<..  J -wfe'gi,g),“S?siiJiSraSu,SSf  PbfSS 

profitable  work  should  at  once  oendfot/wll  portlculara  to  D  UBBAiHIjlROgMj^CQe^^I^—— L— ■ 
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is 


tffll 


iSia 


■P^ass^’-* 

LITTLES  CH  EMICAL  FLUID 


CHEAPEST  &  BEST  MILL 
SOLO  UNDER  GUARRANTEE 
TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SEND  TOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 
CHA*  KAESTNERa  C9 

303-311  S. CANAL  STR. 

V  CHICAGO  ILLS. 


muorons 


A  Hardened  Wretch.— “Does  our  talk 
disturb  you?”  said  one  of  a  company  of  talk- 
Xadies  to  an  old  gentleman  sitting  in  a  rail¬ 
road  station  the  other  afternoon.  “No, 
ma’am,”  was  the  naive  reply,  “I’ve  been 
married  nigh  on  to  40  years.” 

A  mercenary  little  boy  overheard  a  con¬ 
versation  between  his  parents  concerning  a 
wedding  that  was  soon  to  come  off,  and  re¬ 
called  the  subject  at  the  breakfast  table  the 
next  morning  by  asking  the  following  ques¬ 
tion:  “Papa,  what  do  they  want  to  give  the 
bride  away  for  ?  Can’t  they  sell  her  F’ 

A  mother  had  taught  her  little  daughter  to 
repeat  at  a  Sabbath- school  concert  the  text, 
“  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters  I”  When  evening  came,  she  very 
calmly,  with  perfect  self  possession,  said, 
“Everyone  that  hoes,  come  and  get  a  drink!” 
Her  astonishment  v  as  great  when  she  saw  the 
laughter  of  the  audience. 

Tommy  was  a  little  rogue,  whom  his  mother 
had  hard  work  to  manage.  Their  house  in  the 
country  was  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground , 
and  Tommy,  to  escape  a  well  deserved  whip¬ 
ping,  ran  from  his  mother  and  crept  under 
the  house.  Presently  the  father  came  home, 
and  hearing  where  the  boy  had  taken  refuge, 
crept  under  to  bring  him  out.  As  he  appro¬ 
ached  on  his  hands  and  knees,  Tommy  sa  d, 

*  ’Sh!  Is  she  after  you,  too?" 

A  poor  memory  is  a  very  inconvenient 
thing.  So  a  poor  man  found  it  who  lately 
called  on  a  friend,  aud  in  the  courae  of  the 
conversation,  asked  him  how  his  good  father 
was.  “He  is  dead;  did  you  not  know  it?” 
answered  the  friend. — “Indeed!  I  am  dis¬ 
tressed  to  hear  it,”  said  the  visitor.  “  I  had 
no  idea  of  it.”  And  he  proceeded  to  express 
his  sympathy.  A  year  after,  he  called  again, 
and  forgetfully  asked,  “  And  how  is  your  poor 
father  ?”  The  clever  reply  was,  “Still  dead.” 

Dickens  used  to  maintain  that  whatever 
trials  or  difficulties  might  overtake  a  man, 
there  was  always  something  to  be  thankful 
for,  “in  proof  whereof,”  he  would  say,  “let 
me  relate  a  story.  Two  men  were  to  b©  hung 
for  murder.  The  morning  arrived;  the  ropes 
were  adjusted  around  the  poor  men’s  necks; 
there  were  thousands  of  motley  sight-seers  of 
all  ages,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  front 
of  the  scaffold;  when  a  bull  which  was  beiug 
driven  to  Smitbfield  broke  its  rope,  and 
charged  the  mob  right  and  left,  scattering 
people  everywhere  with  its  horns.  Where¬ 
upon  one  of  the  condemned  men  turned  to 
his  equally  unfortunate  companion  and  quiet¬ 
ly  observed,  ‘I  say.  Jack,  it’s  a  good  thing  we 
ain’t  in  that  crowd.’  ” 


fr  a * 

tropical  “ 

and  plants.  3 

S  3 

Is  the  best  and  most  agreeable  preparation 

in  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorders  that 
attend  it. 

Ladies  and  children,  and  those  who  dislike  taking 
pills  and  nauseous  medicines,  are  especially  pleased 
with  its  agreeable  qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  may  be  used  In  all 
ea?e«  that  need  tho  aid  ora  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperient  medicine :  and  while  it  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  ugcntx  named,  it  is  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  objections  eommon  to  them.  Packed  in 
brouzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cts.  JLarge  Boxes,  50  cts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST  CLASS  DRUGGISTS. 


Prepared  from 
fruits 


NON-PO  ISO  NOUS 


(Patented  in  U.  S.,  July  ,  Itri7) 

MORRIS  LITTLE  &  SON.  Proprietors  and  Manuf’rs. 

This  favorite  and  popular  Dip  la  the  eheapest  and 
very  best  remedy  of  the  day  for  ai.i.  Insect  pksst 
and  Skin  DihkahPx  of  domestic  animals  i  also  for  the 
sheep  farmers— scourge  worms  lb  the  throat  of  lambs 
called  In  some  districts  “Lombrlz." 

Send  for  important  U.  S.  testimonials  to 
T.  W.  IjAWFORO,  Uen'l  Agent  (ever  since  April 
18710,  K.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  lid. 

|Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper.  1 


It  was  the  Cat. 

Don’t  shoot  me  !  All  my  money  is  in  a  chest  under  the  bed.” 


'!  AGL.Vial  AGENTS,'  w-uiY-d  lor  the  New 
Cur  Lot  Explorers.*'  A  lull  and  authentic  accounted  tin 


i _ _ _ /  A  Light,  Safe,  Easy  Riding, 

[  \  j/  Two-wheeled  Road  Vehicle 

\  /  \  X  /  \  /  Graceful  in  Proportion, 

X;  /  I  \  ?  Strong  and  Well  Finished 

v/  \  THREE  STYLES, 

'  Five  Sizes  and  Weights 

A  NOVELTY  THAT  SELLS  AT  SIGHT.  BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 

IST  Seud  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-List.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Ily  Officer  Newcomb  and  other  survivors. 
riiinooKAinie  A  D  Y  I  r*  100 

PORTRAITS.  IT  I  I  Vg  It.T.TTSTIi  ATIOWS. 

t<i‘t  tin*  bent,  <lonft  ho  humlHiicgi'd  by  I  ml  tut  Ion*# 

„„  E.3C  PEDITtON 

■V'  copies  a  one  sold  by  11. 'e  eon vn-srrs.  Send  foi 
circulars,  terrnu,  mill  agency  to  American  Publishing  Co., 
Hartford.  Boston,  Chicago,  or  Cincinnati.  Mention  this  paper. 


One  voice  all  over  the  land  goes  up  from 
mothers,  that  says,  “  My  daughters  are  so 
feeble  and  sad,  with  no  strength,  all  out  of 
breath  and  life  at  the  least  exertion.  Wha' 
can  we  do  for  them?”  The  answer  is  simple 
and  full  of  hope.  One  to  four  weeks’ use  cf 
Hop  Bitters  will  make  them  healthy,  rosj  , 
sprightly  and  cheerful. 

Lone  Jack,  Mo.,  Sept.  14,  1S79. 

I  have  been  using  Hop  Bitters,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  great  benefit  from  them  for  liver  com¬ 
plaints  and  malat  ial  fever.  Thev  are  superior 
to  all  other  medicines.  P.  M.  Barnes. — Adv 


The  CORNELL  is  the 
only  Sheller  that  uses 
spiral  springs  on  the 
pressure  bar. 


AND 


7  00  Bushels 

PER  DAY. 


This  rig,  with  sacking  elevator,  makes 
the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 

The  Sheller  can  be  used  by  hand  or 
power. 

The  pulley  on  Jack  makes 
-e|l  JIB  300  revolutions  per  minute. 
tlK™  Ten  different  kinds  of 


-a  SUPERIORITY  PROVED  « 

THE  SIMPLEST  5  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 


Address  for  Circulars, 


LIGHT-  RUNNING 


uiShellers, Light  and 

I 

BHeaVY  HORSE¬ 
POWERS,  &c. 


Perfect  in  every  particular. 


.  .  200,000  sold  yearly, 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Matsu.,  or  Atlanta,  6a. 


kind*  of  Draft  IIoi'non  front  Europe  for 
any  prevloiir  year;  and  more  tlmn  have 
ever  been  imported  uud  bred  by  any 
other  man  or  firm  during  their  entire 
btiMineKN  career. 

*"  Oiene  statement*  grade  horses 
are  not  included  to  swell  numbers  or 
in  isle  ad. 

!  Coma  and  See  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import- 
ing  ami  breeding  establishment  in  the  world. 
\  1  tutors  always  welcome,  whether  they  desire  to 
purchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  depot,  Telegraph  at 
Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  with 
Oaklawn. 

Dated  Sept,  r,  18S2, 


CIDER 


PRESSES,  GRATERS,  ELEVATORS.  Pumps 
Evaporators,  Ac.,  &c.  Jir-.Send  for  Catalogue  “  B.1' 
BOOMER  «fc  KOsCHJiRT  Press  t  o.. 

„  _ _  _  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office,  62  Vesey  8t. 


Send  for  Catalogue  ‘  C.” 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MAATF’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa* 


American  Froit  Drier . 


million  APPLE  TREE! 

be  closed  out  at  £2(1  per  thousand ,  .  c.,.. 

Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  trees,  Strawberry  plants,  &o 
&e..  equally  law.  Catalogues  free.  r.  ....  ' 

get  lowest  rates.  '  STARK  &  CO.,  ' 


J  1,  2,  3  and  •! 
I)  years  old,  to 
and  up.  Peach, 

uei  i  j  |iuuii»,  aO  . 

Portn  Clubs,  and 

^  CTIAIIIV  IV  (().. 

PiKK  County  Nursery,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


POUGHKEEPSIE  N  V.  A  complete  college  course 
for  woineu,  with  Schools  of  PabltUlg  aiul  Music,  aud 
a  preparatory  de>  art  nent.  Catalogues  sent. 

8.  L  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 


■\If  FA  DM  Catalogue  sent  ntLIO 
.  If  r  H  (I  III  to  any  address.  -  ,  — • 

500  farms  described.  Maps  of  Virginia  o  K 
U.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond  Vu.  40  C 


■  AM)  Not 
WEAK  our 

U,  t6c.  Circular* 
S»  Bov  St..  N'.  Y 


Large  ehromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name.  I0o 
Postpaid.  G.  L  Rkko,  &  Co.,  Noseau.N.  Y  j 


by  WatelitnaUers  by  m 
i res.  J  S.  IUKCHACO. 


JVol  XLI.  No.  1707. 


NEW  YORK,  OCT.  14.  1882. 


PRICE  FIVE  OENT 
£2.00  PEH  YEAR, 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


But  I  hare  never  feared  one  of  my  own  bulls 
because  I  have  them  trained — to  know  the 
taste  of  a  raw  hide  across  the  nose.  This  will 
tame  any  bull,  and  if  a  bull  should  never  go 
from  his  owner’s  yard  he  never  need  be  ringed, 
if  he  hag  been  taught  tne  touch  of  the  rawhide 
and  his  owner  never  goe-i  to  hitn  wuhout  it  in 
his  hand.  The  most  foolish  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  teach  a  bull  to  play,  even  when  a 
calf;  the  bull’s  training  should  be  begun  when 
a  month  old,  and  it  should  be  brought  into 
subjection  then  and  taught  to  fear  its  owner, 
and  kept  in  that  fear  always.  Jersey  bulls 
are  not  naturally  vicious;  they  are  made 
vicious  because  they  aro  petted  and  spoiled 
and  made  playthings  of  by  their  owners.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  owner  of  a  calf  for  which  he 
has  paid  #1,000  thinks  it  sacrilege  to  put  a 
rawhide  on  the  brute,  but  the  animal  has  no 
such  foolish  notions. 


cow  consist  ?  This  peculiarity  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  very  rich  milk  in  small  quantity. 
A  cow,  Oonan,  11  years  old,  and  her  recent  per¬ 
formances,  exemplify  the  Jersey  cow’s  peculi¬ 
arity.  8he  has  lived  11  years  and  has  never 
been  found  out  until  lately,  when  she  was 
tested.  She  was  fed  16  pounds  of  “feed  meal” 
(corn  meal,  probably),  two  quarts  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  a  bushel  of  chopped  oats  daily  t 
and  was  richly  pastured  besides.  This  is  most 
extraordinary  feeding,  certainly.  On  this 
feed  she  made  a  little  more  than  three  pounds  of 
butter  daily  from  about  29  pounds  or  1 3  quarts 
of  milk.  Now  the  yield  of  butter  is  scarcely 
so  wonderful  as  the  power  of  this  cow  to  digest 
all  this  food  without  becoming  sick  and 
diseased.  The  test  lasted  only  two  weeks, 
and,  if  continued,  would  probably  have  lasted 
but  little  longer,  as  the  cow  could  scarcely 
stand  such  high  feeding  more  than  a  few  days. 
Now,  who  knows  what  heretofore  unheard  of 
cow  might  not  do  as  well  on  a  test  of  this  kind 
if  it  were  tried  ?  But  it  is  something  like  the 


The  accident  at  the  Rural  Farm,  in  which 
the  bravery  and  heroism  of  a  woman  no 
doubt  saved  her  husband’s  life  from  the  feroc¬ 
ity  of  a  Jersey  bull,  brings  again  into  promi¬ 
nence  the  desirability  of  dishorning  cattle. 
This  operation,  which  is  practically  painless, 
or  at  the  most,  not  more  painful  than  the 
lancing  of  the  gums  of  a  teething  child,  an 
operation  which  is  performed  without  any 
hesitation  for  the  good  of  the  infant,  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  averting  all  danger 
of  that  kind.  The  young  h>rus,  when  first 
becoming  conspicuously  prominent  under  the 
skin,  can  be  removed  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  skin  over  the  horn  is  not  the  horn  but  the 
covering  which,  by  its  luture  growth,  forms 
afterwards  the  outer  and  insensible  casing  of 
the  boru;  that,  in  fact,  which  is  called  the 
horn.  The  ti  U9  horn  lies  under  this,  and  can 
easily  be  removed  when  in  embryo  by  raiding 
a  flap  of  the  skin  and  cutting  it  out.  It  is  done 
in  a  moment,  a  little  plaster  of  tar  over  the  cut 
protects  the  slight  wound  which  soon  heals. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


The  profitableness  of  breeding  and  rearing 
horses  is  very  apparent  when  the  figures  are 
*  considered.  If  ths  Chicago 
market,  for  instance,  is  taken 
as  an  average  one,  we  find 
that  a  draft  team,  weighing 
3,000  pounds,  sells  for  #475, 
and  one  weighing  2,SOO  for 
#450.  A  road  horse  of  1,000 
pounds  brings  #500,  and  a 
fair  family  horse  #300.  But 
a  “  plug”  sell»  for  #75.  Now, 
any  one  can  perceive  that 
the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  rearing  a  plug  and  a 
good  horse  is  very  little  in 
the  way  of  feed  and  chiefly 
in  the  service  of  the  sire,  a 
matter  of  say  #50.  The  road 
hnr  e,  then,  leaves  behind  it 
#450,  and  the  team  1375,  even 
at  this  high  figure  fer  the 
sire.  But  3,000  pounds  of 
beef  will  not  bring  #875,  and 
the  horse  flesh  costs  no  more, 
but  less  than  the  beef;  for 
the  horse  has  earned  its  keep 
and  has  paid  fur  itself  in 
work  before  it  is  six  years 


Ik  the  Hou. Gideon  Pitts, 
of  Vermont,  knows  himself 
— and  doubt  less  he  does — 
the  sheep  breeding  associa¬ 
tions  herd-bot  k>,  flock-  books 
or  pedigree  records  as  they 
are  tn  n&lity,  are  doing  a 
misohief  to  the  sheep  while 
they  aro  advancing  the 
breeders’  personal  inter¬ 
ests.  He  is  reported  to 
have  intimated  that  “  the 
great  bulk  of  the  pedigree 
business  is  undoubtedly 
crooked.” 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCK 
MAN. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the 
Albany  Cultivator  and 
Country  Gentleman  states  i'j) 

that  the  cruel,  iuhuman  and  •  ;*, 

if.-. 

injurious  practice  of  over- 
stocking  cows,  which  iske=p- 
ing  the  milk  in  the  uddei  s 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
large  yield,  has  lieeu  charged  i 

against  *'  some  breeders  of 
Jerseys  at  the  late  auction 
sales  in  New  York.”  It  is  a 
pity  the  names  of  the  breed-  fe 
ers  accused  of  tins  crime  (for 
it  is  a  crime  against  the  cow 
and  the  deceived  purchaser)  *  jgp 
are  not  given,  so  that  the 
accused  might  have  an  op* 
portunity  of  clearing  them¬ 
selves  if  Innocent,  or  of  being 
exposed  to  public  odium  if  guilty, 
the  odium  now  sticks  to  all  alike, 
ever,  a  trick  nf  the  spaculative  trade  every¬ 
where,  and  must  be  expected. 


:  *  ' 


Query:  Do  the  Guernsey 
brv  eders — w  ho  are  now  busy 
getting  up  a  boom  and 
talking  of  the  great  neces¬ 
sity  fora  herd  book — know 
that  an  American  Guernsey 
Herd  Record  has  been  in 
existence  for  some  years 
as  the  property  of  the 
Guernsey  Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion  ? 


AMERICAN  BUYERS  OF 
ENGLISH  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  HEIFER,  PRINCESS  OF  ATHOL  (10.833).  (From  a  Photograi>ii.)— Fig.  340, 

Mississippi  racing  bo»t3  which  are  forced 
through  the  water  by  burning  oil  and  bacon 
under  the  boilers.  It  lasts  an  hour  or  tw'o, 
and  sometimes  the  boilers  burst  in  the  effort. 

But  the  successful  one  is  a  very  fast  boat, 
when  she  doesn’t  blow  up. 


Bulls  are  always  worth  watching.  I  have 
been  laughed  at  more  than  once  for  getting 
out  of  the  way  of  a  young  bull — a  strange  an¬ 
imal — when  outtiug  up  “  didos  ”  in  the  yard, 
and  put  ing  the  fence  in  front  of  me.  No 
stockman  need  be  foolhardy  in  this  respect. 


it  may  saieiy  oe  said  that  in  consequence 
of  the  repeated  purchases  and  large  importa¬ 
tions  for  the  past  ten  years  alone,  by  American 
breeders  of  improved  stock  from  Great 
Britain,  this  has  been  the  means  of  increasing 
the  price  of  choioe  domestic  animals  of  al 


In  what  does  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jersey 


kinds  there,  and  of  cattle  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  as  a  whole,  at  least  50  per  cent,  and 
in  many  instances  doubled,  trebled  and  even 
quadrupled  the  prices.  One  would  think  there 
was  some  reciprocity  in  this.and  that  it  will  go 
a  little  way  in  compensation  to  British  farmers 
for  the  beef,  pork  and  mutton  we  pend  to  feed 
their  artisans,  which  if  not  attainable  now  a1 
our  moderate  prices,  they  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  at  all  out  of  their  scant  wages;  and 
thus  they  would  be  rendered  much  less  effi¬ 
cient  workers  than  at  present. 

In  the  Rural  of  August  20th,  page  564, 
Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon  of  England,  brings  a 
severe  and  I  cannot  think,  on  the  whole,  a 
correct  accusation  against  us.  After  speaking 
of  the  liberal  admission  of  our  meats  into 
Great  Britain,  he  says: 

“In  this  respect  you  will  admit  that  we  are 
here  more  magnaimous  than  you  are;  for  you 
do  all  you  can — your  Government  does  I  mean 
— to  make  3' our  people  the  poorest  imaginable 
customers  to  ua,  while  we  are  the  best  imagin¬ 
able  customers  to  you.  Surely  this  sort  of 
thing  is  very  uufilial  conduct  to  your  aged 
parents.” 

As  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  above,  I  beg 
to  call  Professor  Sheldon’s  attention  to  the 
statistics  of  our  importations  from  abroad, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  the 
past  June.  (See  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
August  19th  page  552.)  There  the  importa¬ 
tions  are  set  down  at  the  enormous  amount  of 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  four  million  of 
dollars.  Doubtless  the  largest  items  costing 
this  great  sum,  would  be  found  to  come  from 
the  iTnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  of  which  Professor  Sheldon  is  a  native 
and  inhabitant. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  given  up 
almost  our  entire  ocean  carrying  trade.  We 
have  heard  this  stated  to  be  worth  not  less 
now  for  freight  and  passengers  than  from  150 
to  200  millions  of  dollars.  Now  think  of  the 
men  employed  to  mine  the  coal  and  iron 
necessary  for  these  ships;  the  artisans  for 
their  construction ;  laborers  to  load  aud  un¬ 
load  them;  seamen  for  their  navigation;  and 
merchants  and  clerks  for  the  management  of 
their  business.  Then  think  of  ^he  materials 
for  the  merchandise  which  these  ships  bring 
to  us,  and  the  artisans  employed  in  manufac¬ 
turing  them.  We  in  reality  pay  not  only  for 
the  materials  and  labor  of  them  all,  but  also 
lor  the  profit,  a  large  one  I  presume  in  the 
aggregate,  which  is  charged  over  and  above 
the  cost.  A.  B.  Allen. 


Breeding  Stock  at  Fat  Stock  Shows. 

In  the  Rural  for  Sept.  16  “Stockman”  is  at 
a  loss  to  perceive  the  pertinence  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  I  had  asked,  or  its  appositeuess  to  any¬ 
thing  he  bad  said.  That  question  was,  whether 
he  supposed  prize-winners  at  fat  stock  shows 
were  afterwards  used  for  breeding  purposes.’ 
It  was  asked  after  reading  io  the  Rural  for 
July  29,  the  following  comment  by  "Stock¬ 
man,”  after  quoting  the  remarkably  large 
weights  of  several  lots  of  sheep  and  lambs  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Smithlield  Fat  Stock  Show  last 
December: 

“No  wonder  that  animals  so  ruinously  fed 
should  be  diseased  and  should  rear  a  weak  and 
diseased  progeny.  And  yet  these  prize-win¬ 
ners  will  be  sold  aud  bought  at  enormous 
prices  because  of  their  unwholesome  prize 
winning.” 

I  heartily  agree  in  deploring  evils  which  re¬ 
sult  from  the  use  of  excessively  fat  animals 
as  sires  and  dams,  but  I  could  not  see  what  in¬ 
jury  would  result  in  breeding  if  certain  animals 
were  overly  fed,  exhibited  at  a  fat  stock 
show  and  then  slaughtered.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  breeding  animals  are  expected  to 
compete  for  prizes  at  the  fat  stock  shows,  and 
asked  if  “Stockman”  had  a  different  idea. 

Writing  this  makes  one  feel  much  as  he  does 
when  asked  to  explaiu  a  joke,  but  one  may 
prefer  to  do  even  that  rather  than  be  thought 
utterly  stupid.  G.  E.  Morrow. 
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RESULTS  OF  PLANTING  POTATOES 
AT  DIFFERENT  DEPTHS. 


The  pieces  in  the  following  experiments 
were  cut  two  eyes  to  a  piece,  the  weight  of  all 
the  pieces  for  the  diffeient  depths  being  the 
same.  The  trenches  were  dug  spade  wide,  the 
pieces  covered  with  soil,  and  Baker’s  potato 
fertilizer  was  strewn  upon  the  soil  at  the  rate 
of  600  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Test  No.  31. — Variety,  McCormick.  Pieces 
planted  nine  inches  deep.  Yield  253.86  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Large  and  small  119,064  potatoes 
to  the  acre.  Largest  average  five  potatoes 
weighed  two  pounds  seven  ounces. 

Test  No.  32. — Variety,  McCormick.  Pieces 
planted  seven  inches  deep.  Yield  266.20  bushels 
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to  the  acre.  Large  and  small  87,120  potatoes 
to  the  acre.  Largest  average  five  weighed 
two-and-a-half  pounds. 

Test  No.  S3. — Variety,  McCormick.  Pieces 
planted  five  inches  deep.  Yield  217.80  bushels 
per  acre.  Large  and  small  70,368  potatoes  to 
the  acre.  Largest  average  five  weighed  two 
pounds  four  ounces. 

Test  No.  34.— Variety,  McCormick.  Pieces 
planted  three  inches  deep.  Yield  3S7.20  bushels 
per  acre.  Large  aud  small  101,640  potatoes  to 
the  acre.  Largest  average  five  weighed  two 
pounds  eleven  ounces. 

Test  No.  35. — Variety,  McCormick.  Pieces 
planted  two  inches  deep.  Yield  290  bushels 
per  acre.  Large  and  small  60,984  potatoes  per 
acre.  Largest  average  five  weighed  two 
pounds  twelve  ounces. 

DUPLICATE. 

Test  No,  36. — Variety,  White  Elephant. 
Pieces  planted  nine  inches  deep.  Yield  475  34 
bushels  per  acre.  Large  and  small  68,410  per 
acre.  Largest  average  five  potatoes  weighed 
four  pounds  four  ounces.  It  will  be  seen  in 
this  case  that  the  potatoes  are  few  to  the  acre 
and  as  the  yield  is  large,  the  average  size  of 
the  potatoes  is  very  large.  The  tubers  in  this 
test,  as  in  No.  31,  formed  deep  in  the  ground 
and  it  was  difficult  to  dig  them  without  stick¬ 
ing  the  fork  into  almost  every  one. 

Test  No.  37. — Variety,  White  Elephant. 
Pieces  planted  six  inches  deep.  Yield  310.42 
bushels  per  acre.  Large  and  small  65,340 
potatoes  per  acre.  Largest  average  five 
weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds. 

Test  No.  38 — Variety,  White  Elephant. 
Pieces  planted  four  inches  deep.  Yield  423  50 
bushels  per  uere.  Large  and  small  79,860 
potatoes  per  acre.  Here  we  have  a  larger 
yield  than  where  the  nieces  were  planted  six 
inches  deep,  and  about  the  same  size  of 
potatoes;  a  smaller  yield  than  nine  inches 
deep  and  smaller  potatoes. 

remarks. 


T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D.,  says,  on  page  548, 
in  speaking  of  Northern  Vermont:  “Our  land 
in  its  fresh  state  is  ‘natural  potato  laud,’ 
yielding  from  250  to  350  bushels  to  the  acre.” 
By  “fresh”  I  presume  he  means  land  that 
has  never  been  under  cultivation.  In  that 
case  the  soil  must  be  composed  largely  of 
mold,  or  decomposed  vegetable  matter.  If 
virgin  soil  will  yield  after  that  manner,  it 
would  be  interesting,  as  well  as  profitable,  to 
know  if  bran  would  increase  that  yield,  or 
maintain  it  for  a  series  of  years.  It  is  not 
idle  curiosity  that  prompts  this,  but  a  desire 
to  know  the  facts  about  bran  as  a  fertilizer. 


My  trial  of  the  Rural’s  method  of  corn 
culture  proved  a  partial  failure.  The  corn 
grew  off  finely,  and  seemed  to  stand  the 
drouth  better  than  any  other,  but  when  the 
rains  set  iu  the  reverse  happened.  That  in 
hills  then  grew  fast  and  developed  fair  ears, 
but  the  drilled  corn  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
vitality,  and  scarcely  any  corn  will  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  it,  while  the  contrast  between  the 
foliage  is  as  great  as  in  the  grain,  that  in  drill 
being  yellow  and  “fired,”  while  that  in  hill  is 
green.  What  caused  the  failure  1  do  not 
know,  but  at  any  rate  I  propose  to  try  agaiu. 
The  cultivators  in  use  here  have  teeth  shaped 
like  a  “  double  mold-board  ”  plow,  and  they 
leave  the  soil  in  ridges  about  three  inches 
high.  This  may  have  been  the  cause  of  failure, 
because  of  the  furrows  left  near  the  roots. 


Reading  in  the  Rural  last  Spring  that  gas 
lime  would  keep  off  worms  aud  insects,  I  ap¬ 
plied  some  to.  a  three-acre  patch  of  water¬ 
melons.  The  cut  worms  paid  no  attention  to 
it  whatever,  and  I  concluded  that  it  was  an 
injury  rather  than  a  benefit,  because  many 
plants  died,  and  I  failed  to  find  any  cause. 


Moles  worked  great  injury  fo  the  water¬ 
melons  by  burrowing  under  the  hills.  Nearly 
every  vine  so  undermined,  died.  The  manure 
used  was  full  of  grubs,  which  doubtless  was 
what  the  moles  were  after. 


I  succeed  in  keeping  bugs  at  a  distance  by 
a  liberal  use  of  plaster.  Melon  bugs  I  sup¬ 
pose  are  identical  with  the  squash  bugs  of 
further  North,  but  as  we  grow  melons  instead 
of  squashes  (excepting  Summer  squashes,)  we 
call  them  melon  bugs.  This  insect  rarely  be¬ 
comes  a  great  pest  in  this  section,  and  a  liberal 
use  of  plaster  prevents  its  depredations. 
Dorchester  Co.,  Md.  Dorset. 


LARGE  OR  SMALL  SHOCKS. 


Unless  it  be  a  thorough  summer  fallowing 
(and  a  thorough  summer- fallow  is  rarely  seen) 
there  is  no  better,  or,  at  least,  no  more  cer¬ 
tain  way  of  eradicating  weeds  iu  a  foul  piece 
of  land  than  to  cultivate  it  in  tobacco  two  or 
more  seasons.  The  advantages  in  this  crop 
over  most  other  hoed  crops  for  destroying 
weeds  is  in  the  fact  that  it  occupies  the  soil 
but  a  few  weeks,  during  most  of  which  time 
it  completely  shades  the  ground,  thus  giving 
weeds  little  chauce  to  obtain  a  foothold.  The 
time  while  the  soil  is  free— which  is  usually 
up  to  June  1  and  after  September  1  or  10 — 
gives  excellent  opportunity  for  the  tillage 


best  calculated  for  killing  weeds,  alternate 
plowing  and  harrowing — and  the  thorough 
cultivation  which  the  crop  receives  during  its 
earlier  stages  of  growth  makes  the  growing 
of  a  tobacco  crop — provided  the  requisite 
thoroughness  is  exercised — an  excellent  means 
of  eradicating  weeds  on  soil  and  in  sections 
suited  to  tobacco  culture.  Another  feature 
which  makes  this  crop  especially  valuable  for 
this  purpose  and  superior  to  an  ordinary 
summer-fallow  is  that  during  the  season 
when  the  average  fanner  cannot  find  time  to 
work  in  the  fallow  and  when  the  weather  is 
most  favorable  to  weed  growth,  the  tobacco  so 
completely  covers  tbe  ground  as  to  make 
weed  production  out  of  tbe  question. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  aim  to  advocate  the 
growing  of  tobacco  as  a  general  farm  crop> 
but  from  my  own  experience  I  am  led  to  be 
lieve  that  few  crops  leave  the  soil  in  better 
condition  for  future  general  cropping  than 
tobacco.  Of  course,  the  tillage  must  be  good 
and  the  soil  on  which  the  crop  is  planted  fer¬ 
tile  and  well  manured.  Winter  wheat  rarely 
fails  to  yield  a  profitable  crop  when  it  follows 
tobacco, even  when  tbe  latter  is  grown  on  sod  or 
under  other  conditions  of  soil  not  best  adapted 
to  the  crop.  Tobacco  drains  heavily  from  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  yet  clean  fields  and  profl  t- 
able  crops  invariably  follow  it.  On  fertile 
farms,  by  judicious  management — which 
means  good  tillage,  economic  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers,  and  the  free  use  of  clover — tobacco  may 
be  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury  to  tbe  soil. 

I  am  aware  that  my  views  on  this  subject 
will  meet  with  opposition  from  some,  yet  I 
sincerely  believe  that  what  I  have  advanced 
is  true,  and  that  more  has  been  said  regard¬ 
ing  the  injurious  effects  on  soil  than  has  been 
corroborated  by  experience.  G.  A.  G,,  JR. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Roots  of  Corn. 

I  notice  in  the  Rural  of  Sept.,  23  under 
head  “  Experiments  in  Corn  Planting,”  that 
some  one  claims  that  the  roots  of  corn 
growing  in  an  unraanured  plot  reached  out 
eleven  feet  to  a  manured  plot,  in  search  of 
food,  aDd  obtaining  it,  three  rows  of  the  un¬ 
manured  plot  “approached  in  appearance 
those  of  the  manured  plot,”  and  you  seem  to 
indorse  the  idea  that  the  roots  did  extend 
eleven  feet. 

Now  is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  man¬ 
ure  upon  the  one  plat,  being  soluble,  might 
have  been  carried  by  the  rain,  or  moisture  of 
the  soil  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  than  that 
these  should  extend  eleven  feet  in  search  of 
food  l  I  guess  those  eleven-foot  roots  might 
be  cut  off  fully  seven  feet  without  any  injury 
to  the  corn.  L.  w.  B. 

White  Co.,  Ark. 


Some  Nebraska  Products. 


Reading  the  note  in  a  late  Rural  about 
the  large  ears  of  Rural  Flint  corn,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  send  you  some  notes  taken  at  the 
Buffalo  Co.,  Neb.,  Fair,  which  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  three  days  ago.  Shelton,  where  the 
fair  was  held,  is  178  miles  west  of  Omaha,  and 
not  far  from  the  site  of  old  Fort  Kearney. 
The  following  figures  give  the  circumferences 
as  measured  with  a  tape  line:  Turnips  32 
inches;  sugar  beets  25  in.;  cabbages  40  in.; 
onions  14  in.;  squash  42  iu. ;  common  yellow 
pumpkins  four  feet.  A  common  blood  beet 
was  found  28  inches  long,  and  a  watermelon 
21.  I  counted  12  varieties  of  potatoes;  nine  of 
corn;  four  kinds  of  grapes,  three  of  crab  ap¬ 
ples,  six  of  peaches,  and  ten  of  apples. 

R.  Rf  Thompson. 

Ag’l  College,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


MULCHING  STRAWBERRIES. 


The  sowing  of  oats  among  straw  berry  vines 
in  August  and  letting  them  die  down  by 
tbe  early  Fall  frosts  has  often  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  very  cheap  aud  easy  method  of 
mulching;  but  the  earliness  of  the  season  at 
which  they  must  be  sown  to  secure  a  suffi¬ 
cient  growth  stops  all  seeding  aud  hoeing  by 
the  middle  of  August  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
weeds  during  September  and  October  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  one  great  objee 
tion  to  oats  as  a  strawberry  mulch.  Rye,  how¬ 
ever,  being  sown  at  the  last  weeding  or  hoe¬ 
ing  In  October,  may  possibly  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  have  never  tested  it  here  at 
“Elm  Fruit  Farm;”  but  I  shall  make  a  trial 
of  it  this  Fall;  for  while  in  Ohio  last  June 
I  visited  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Trowbridge,  of  Glen¬ 
dale,  aud  found  him  making  a  trial  of  it  iu  a 
half- acre  field  of  Rharpless. 

What  the  effect  on  the  crop  was  neither  he 
nor  I  wus  able  to  judge;  for  owing  to  very 
severe  frosts  just  at  the  time  when  his  berries 
were  in  full  bloom  none  of  his  beds  were  car¬ 
rying  more  than  half  a  crop. 

It  certainly  gave  the  field  a  very  neat  and 
attractive  appearance:  having  been  sown 


To  make  a  test  of  this  kind  valuable,  not 
only  should  the  tests  be  repeated  many  times 
— say  not  less  than  50 — but  different  kinds  of 
2iotatoes  should  be  used,  because  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  some- potatoes  will  yield  better  than 
others  the  seed  pieces  being  at  different  depths. 

The  McCormick,  whatever  it  may  do  else¬ 
where,  is  not  suited  to  the  soil  and  situation 
given  it.  The  vines  grow  to  a  prodigious  size, 
the  main  stem  of  remarkabletbiekness  branch¬ 
ing  two  or  three  inches  above  the  soil  into  two 
or  three  side  branches  and  forming  bushes 
five  feet  high  that  did  not  fall  until  late  in  the 
season  When  dug  (Sept.  27,)  the  vines  were 
thoroughly  green  and  growing.  All  were 
cultivated  perfectly  flat. 

- - - 

FARM  NOTES. 


Everything  that  Mr.  Waldo  F.  Brown 
contributes  to  the  Rural  interests  and  in¬ 
structs  me,  but  I  am  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the 
specific  efficacy  of  bran  as  applied  to  his  potato  •* 
crop.  What  the  fertilizing  properties  of  bran 
are  I  know  not,  but  he  uses  two  other  sub¬ 
stances  that  constitute  a  good  potato  manure 
— leaf  mold  and  leachings  from  manure  heaps. 
Whether  the  bran  performed  an  important 
part,  or  whether  it  stood  in  the  relation  to  the 
others  that  the  tramps’  soup  stone  did  to  his 
pot  of  soup,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe  that 
tbe  mold  and  liquid  manure  from  the  barn¬ 
yard  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  in¬ 
crease.  I  do  not  criticize  in  an  uncharitable 
spirit,  but  to  call  Mr.  Brown’s  attention  to  the 
other  ingredients  of  his  mixture,  and  to  elicit 
further  explanations  and  information. 


My  brother-in-law,  a  potato  grower  re¬ 
siding  in  the  Old  Dominion,  informs  me  that 
he  has  raised  one  hundred  barrels  of  sweet 
potatoes  to  the  acre  on  very  poor  land,  with 
no  other  fertilizer  than  a  heavy  coating  of 
leaf  mold.  A  near  neighbor  has  a  small  patch 
of  very  nice  potatoes  growing  on  land  that 
barely  raises  enough  corn  for  seed,  and  to 
which  he  applied  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind. 
This  land  has  been  cleared  about  three  years, 
and  contained  a  thick  growth  of  pines  of 
probably  forty  years’  standing.  Woods’  mold 
is  considered,  hereabouts,  to  be  good  manure 
for  sweet  potatoes,  and  so  is  wood  pile  dirt. 
Manure  water  is  frequently  used  for  “setting” 
sweet  potato  plants  and  in  gardens  for  stimu¬ 
lating  Irish  potatoes. 


Our  farmers  cut  up  a  large  amount  of  corn 
for  fodder  every  Fall.  This  is  done  as  early 
as  possible  in  order  to  make  the  best  feed 
possible,  so  that  the  corn  is  fully  ripe.  a«  corn 
fodder  is  the  main  reliance  of  most  farmers 
for  wintering  stock. 

A  large  number  in  order  to  save  labor  and, 
perhaps,  time  in  the  Fall  when  cutting,  usually 
cut  and  put  up  iu  small  shocks,  twelve  hills 
square  being  the  average.  This  in  ordinary 
corn  makes  rather  a  small  shock,  especially 
wheu  corn  is  cut  as  high  as  a  majority  of  our 
farmers  cut  theirs.  Accordingly  when  it 
is  cured  it  shrinks  together  so  that  in  the 
center  there  is  very  little  corn  that  is  really 
good  fodder,  especially  in  the  after  part  of 
the  Winter  or  early  Spring  after  the  corn  has 
been  well  washed  and  beaten  by  rain  and 
snow.  Of  course,  a  cutter  can  cut  and  shock 
up  more  corn  in  a  day  where  he  has  but  a 
short  distance  to  carry  the  stalks  than  where 
the  shocks  are  cut  larger;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  time  saved  iu  this  way  compensates 
for  tbe  fodder  that  is  wasted  where  so  many 
small  shocks  are  made. 

Then  corn  that  is  put  up  in  such  small 
shocks  will  not  stand  up  nearly  so  well  and  as 
a  rule  has  to  be  tied  to  keep  from  falling 
down.  Where  it  is  not  the  rule  to  tie  iu 
small  bundles  convenient  to  handle,  I  believe 
(and  my  experience  proves  it  to  me  conclu¬ 
sively)  that  large  shocks  are  much  the  best 
and  I  usually  put  in  shocks  at  least  sixteen 
hills  square.  This  is  wheu  I  cut  and  shock 
up  in  the  field,  and  when  1  cut  the  corn  and 
haul  off  the  ground  and  shock  all  together  in 
one  place  I  put  all  a  team  can  pull  at  one  load 
in  one  shock.  If  the  com  is  in  the  right  con¬ 
dition  to  cut  and  is  shocked  up  as  it  should  be 
the  fodder  is  far  better,  as  there  is  less  quan¬ 
tity  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  shock  can 
be  made  to  stand  up  straighter  and  better  and 
is  far  less  liable  to  fall  down  than  when  put 
in  small  shocks. 

In  sowing  corn  stubble  to  wheat  I  have 
proved  by  experience  that  it  pays  to  cut  aud 
haul  the  corn  off  the  ground  rather  than  cut 
and  shock  up  in  the  field  to  be  hauled  out  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  Winter.  And  when  I  do  this  I  always 
set  the  com  up  in  good  large  shocks  and  find 
on  opening  during  the  Winter,  that  the  fodder 
is  much  better  in  the  large  than  in  the  small 
shocks.  N.  J.  Shepherd. 

Miller  Co  ,  Mo.  . 
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early  enough  the  Fall  previous  to  get  well  es¬ 
tablished  before  Winter,  it  had  made  a  fine 
growth  in  the  Spring,  and  at  the  time  the  ber¬ 
ries  were  in  bloom  it  was  three  to  three  and- 
one-half  feet  high  and  was  cut  with  a  scythe 
down  level  with  the  tops  of  the  plants  in  the 
row  and  as  closely  as  possible  between  them, 
and  the  green  straw  placed  carefully  around 
and  between  the  plants. 

It  being  a  new  idea  to  me,  I  write  this 
brief  note  to  the  Rural,  not  so  much  to 
recommend  it  as  to  bring  out,  if  possible,  the 
ideas  of  others  that  may  have  tested  it,  and 
to  have  them  tell  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
what  objections,  if  any,  there  are  to  this 
plau,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  if  no  very  se¬ 
rious  objection  can  be  made  to  it,  rye  may 
prove  of  especial  value  here  in  the  East  where 
mulching  material  of  all  sorts  is  very  scarce 
and  high  in  price.  J.  H.  Hale. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

- - 

Tbe  "Everlasting’’  Raspberry. 

I  have  cultivated  an  “  Everbearing  Rasp¬ 
berry  ”  for  some  years,  and  think  it  quite  a 
treat  to  have  a  nice  dish  of  berries  every  day 
or  two,  till  the  snow  comes,  off  our  bushes.  I 
have  not  seen  a  description  of  this  or  any 
similar  berry,  so  will  send  tc-day  the  point  of 
a  cane  with  berries  and  a  side  branch  with 
blossoms.  The  original  was  found  by  Dr. 
Wbippo,  of  Newcastle,  Pa.,  growing  wild. 
He  took  it  home  and  cared  for  it  some  years, 
but  did  not  increase  the  stock.  At  his  death 
it  passed  into  other  handaand  has  been  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  Lawrence  and  Beaver  Counties  in  this 
State.  The  bearing  canes  do  not  root,  so  it 
does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  other  black 
caps.  A  few  canes  will  be  found  prepared  to 
root,  and  these  keep  up  the  stock.  It  requires 
good  cultivation  in  open  ground;  does  not 
bear  well  in  the  shade;  yields  an  average  crop 
in  the  berry  season,  and  about  the  close,  be¬ 
gins  to  ripen  fruit  on  the  new  canes.  There  is 
a  constant  succession  of  blossoms  till  frost 
comes.  I  have  picked  the  largest  berries  I 
ever  saw  from  these  or  any  other  raspberry 
vines,  this  month.  The  fruit  is  solid,  rich  and 
sweet,  but  not  quite  as  juicy  as  other  black¬ 
caps.  It  is  not  the  same  as  the  “monthly 
raspberries ;”  this  is  a  better  bearer. 

Lawrence  Co,,  Pa.  Anne  Satterfield. 
[The  cane  sent  is  full  of  berries,  ripe  and 
unripe.  W  e  have  never  seen  the  like  of  it  at 
this  season.  Would  not  Miss  S.  sell  us  a  plant 
for  the  Rural  Grounds  ?— Eds  ] 

The  Crescent  Strawberry. 

I  cannot  see  the  Bense  of  the  apparent 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  Crescent 
Strawberry.  With  me  it  is  larger  and  more 
showy  than  the  Wilson,  and  escaped  the  late 
Spring  frosts  the  best  of  any  variety  I  had. 

It  yielded  very  largely  and  briught  good 
prices.  What  more  can  we  expect  for  a 
market  berry }  The  Sharpless  was  badly 
killed  by  frost,  fulW  one-third  of  tbe  bloom 
having  been  ruined.  It  is  a  very  large  berry, 
but  it  will  not  come  up  to  the  Wilson  or 
Crescent  in  yield.  Bilwell  gave  a  good  crop 
of  early  and  very  beautiful  fruit.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  plauts  I  have  ever  seen, 
no  rust  or  blight.  The  Green  Prolific  does 
very  well  here.  I  find  it  is  good  to  withstand 
the  grub,  as  is  also  the  Kentucky  and 
Crescent.  This  alone  is  no  small  item  when 
growing  fruit  for  market.  E.  Engle. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 


THORN  HEDGE. 


Farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  more  time  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year  that  they  can  take  for  making  im¬ 
provements  on  their  farms  than  at  auy 
any  other  season.  Then  would  be  the  time 
for  the  farmer  to  commence  to  rear  a  perma¬ 
nent  fence  by  settiug  out  small  thoru  bushes 
that  are  about  a  foot  in  hight,  which  would 
in  a  few  years  make  a  fence  that  stock  would 
not  get  through,  wind  would  not  blow  down, 
and  time  would  have  but  little  impression  on. 
Thirteen  years  ago  1  set  out  a  hedge  of  'he 
Belted-leaf  Thorn.  I  call  it  the  Belted-leaf 
on  account  of  a  narrow  strip  of  leaf  along 
either  side  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf  on  its  entire 
length.  [This  appears  to  be  the  Dotted-fruit 
Thorn  [Cratiegus  puuetata),  a  common  spe¬ 
cies  in  the  Atlantic  States,  growing  naturally 
along  tbe  borders  of  rivers,  and  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  easily  transplanted.  The  fruit  is  dull 
red  or  yellowish  and  dotted,  and  the  leaves 
are  wedge-shape,  tapering  below  into  a  slen¬ 
der  leaf  stem.  Properly  trimmed  and  man¬ 
aged,  it  makes  au  excellent  hedge. — Eds.] 

In  eight  years  from  the  time  of  setting  the 
hedge,  it  made  a  fence  that  cattle  could  not 
get  through. 

In  this  vicinity  we  have  three  kinds  of  na¬ 
tive  or  American  thorn.  In  1871  I  set  a  hedge 
of  the  Mountain  or  Round- leaf  Thorn,  and  in 


six  years  it  made  a  fair  fence.  This  thorn  is 
found  along  the  brow  of  high  hills,  and  when 
planted  in  fertile  soil  grows  very  rapidly;  but 
does  not  make  as  strong  a  fence  as  the  Belt-leaf. 
The  third  variety  would  be  known  best  by  its 
large  leaf,  which  is  about  four  inches  in  width. 
Thisthorn  is  not  as  suitable  for  a  hedge  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  tendency  to  grow  up  a  single  stalk 
and  form  a  tree.  The  small  thorn  bushes  can 
be  set  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
line  of  the  hedge,  and  should  be  trimmed  back 
every  year  or  two,  to  cause  them  to  spread 
and  fill  up  the  space  between.  Where  the 
land  is  moist  a  ditch  should  be  dug  along  one 
side  of  the  hedge  and  the  soil  throwu  around 
the  bushes.  In  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  thorn  does  not  grow,  the  better  way  to  se¬ 
cure  a  hedge  of  it  would  be  by  getting  thorn 
apples  and  sowing  them  where  one  wishes  to 
have  a  hedge.  The  thorn  apples  are  only 
worth  the  labor  of  picking  them. 

In  1873  I  sowed  about  80  rods  of  the  English 
Hawthorn.  I  got  the  thorn  apples  18  months 
before  sowing  them,  put  them  in  a  box  and 
buried  them  beneath  the  reach  of  rrost,  so 
that  the  ston°  might  decay  sufficiently  to  open 
and  permit  the  sprouts  to  issue;  but  a  year’s 
time  can  be  saved  by  putting  them  in  che  cel¬ 
lar.  In  most  cellars  they  will  decay  enough 
so  that  they  will  grow  the  following  Spring. 

The  Hawthorn  hedge  has  been  trimmed 
back  1  hree  times  to  one,  two,  and  three  feet, 
each  time,  which  leaves  it  rather  small  after 
nine  years’  growth.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  long 
in  growing  large  enough  to  make  a  good 
fence  as  our  native  thorn,  but  its  foliage  is 
much  prettier  than  tiat  of  auy  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  thorns  that  I  have  seen.  Where  the 
thorn  apples  are  to  be  sown  for  a  fence,  the 
laud  should  be  thrown  up  into  a  large  ridge, 
which  can  be  done  by  back  furrowiug  a  few 
furrows  on  each  side.  Manure  and  harrow  it, 
clean  it  well  of  all  grass  roots,  make  a  mark 
in  the  center  of  the  ridge,  then  drop  the  seeds 
thickly;  cover  them  one  inch  with  fine  soib 
and  the  work  is  done.  E.  D.  c. 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Missouri  Agricultural  College. 


I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  have  this  report 
out  in  time  for  your  last  week’s  paper,  but 
perhaps  you  can  use  it  now. 

During  18S1-82  twelve  varieties  of  wheat 
were  grown  on  the  College  Farm.  The  laud 
selected  for  testing  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  different  sorts  was  a  portion  of  the  white- 
oak  ridge  east  of  the  farm  house  where  the 
soil  was  of  very  even  character,  and  lying  in 
such  a  position  that  each  variety  of  wheat  was 
sown  upon  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  also  upon 
land  slopirg  to  the  north  and  to  the  Bouth. 
The  land  was  subsoiled  in  1877.  and  in  1S78 
received  about  ten  wagon  loads  per  acre  of 
stable  manure;  since  that  time  it  had  been 
in  wheat  constantly,  this  being  the  fourth  suc¬ 
cessive  crop  without  manure. 

In  August,  1881,  the  land  was  plowed  and 
afterward  rolled  and  harrowed  to  put  the  soil 
in  as  fine  condition  as  possible.  The  laud  was 
laid  out  in  plots  containing  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  each,  one  variety  being  sown  on  each 
on  September  20th  at  the  rate  of  one-aud  one- 
half  bushel  per  acre.  During  the  Winter  the 
field,  containing  2(5  acres,  was  closely  pastured, 
40  hogs  being  kept  upon  it  until  April  1st. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  trial  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


b  roni  tbe  table  above  it  will  be  sc9n  that  the 
best  yields  were  from  the  Fultz,  two  plots  of 
which  were  sown,  one  near  each  extremity  of 
the  trial  ground.  Of  the  newer  varieties  the 
Ostery  seems  the  most  promising ;  although  its 
yield  iu  this  trial  was  less  than  the  average. 
The  seed  was  received  from  Russia  in  1877  and 
its  average  yield  since  then  has  beeu  thirty- 
two  and  ouo-fourth  bushels  per  acre,  aud  it8 
average  weight  sixty-two  pounds  two  ounces 
per  bushel— heavier  than  any  other  white 
wheat  we  have  grown.  Its  extreme  hardiness, 
the  stiffness  of  its  straw,  and  its  early  ripen¬ 
ing  are  strong  points  in  its  favor. 

The  Spark’s  Swamp,  received  last  year  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  seeni3 
to  be  identical  with  the  old  Mediterranean. 

Washington  Glass  ripens  too  late  to  be  of 
value  here.  Bennett  makes  too  heavy  a 


growth  of  straw  in  as  rainy  a  season  as  the 
last,  but  may  do  better  in  drier  Summers. 

As  a  general  farm  crop  fifty- five  acres  of 
wheat  were  grown, mostly  of  the  Fultz  vat  ietyi 
giving  an  average  yield  of  twenty-five  bushels 
per  acre.  Small  amounts  of  Dallas  and  Wysor 
wheat  were  sown,  but  with  unsatisfactory 
results,  both  varieties  ripening  too  late  for  our 
climate.  8.  M.  Tract. 

- - 

Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat. 

The  Rural’s  encomium  on  the  Black- 
bearded  Ont«nnial  Wheat  coincides  with  my 
experience  with  it.  I  procured  in  the  Autumn 
of  ’SO,  2>£  pounds  of  that  variety  from  a 
gentleman  in  Baltimore,  Md  ,  and  sowed  it 
the  same  Fall.  The  Winter  being  a  severe 
oue,  it  winter  killed  quite  badly,  and  I  only 
harvested  seven  pounds  in  the  Fall  of  ’81.  I 
sowed  that  and  it  was  up  six  to  eight  inches 
and  looking  very  promising  in  April  of  this 
year,  when  the  frost  struck  it  and  froze  it  to 
the  ground.  I  thought  it  was  gone,  but  it 
stooled  nut  and  I  harvested  90  pounds  of  as 
fine-berrie I  wheat  as  I  ever  had.  It  is  certainly 
tbe  largest-heiried  wheat  I  ever  saw,  of  a  rich 
amber  color,  and  when  growing  it  is  the  ob¬ 
served  of  all  observers.  “Farmer.” 

Oshtemo,  Mich. 


BREEDS  AND  CROSSES  OF  HOGS. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


As  I  am  to  confine  myself  to  a  single  arti¬ 
cle  on  this  subject,  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
for  me  to  describe  even  briefly  all  breeds. 
My  object  will  be  rather  to  show  how  the 
improvement  of  hogs  was  begun,  and  to 
give  some  hints  as  to  how  to  cross  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  profitable  pork  bog.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  lived  for  ten  years  on  the  White 
Water  bottoms  in  Union  Co.,  Ind.,  in  a  re¬ 
gion  where  t  e  leading  interest  with  nearly 
all  the  farmers  was  the  rearing  of  hogs.  I 
well  remember  how  our  hogs  looked.  They 
were  generally  long-legged  and  muscular,  of 
every  shade  of  color  imaginable,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  colors  being  black  and  white,  with  oc¬ 
casionally  a  blue  or  gray,  and  quite  a  per¬ 
cent  of  them  some  shade  of  red.  Between 
tbe  extremes  of  pure  white  and  jet  black, 
there  was  every  variety  of  spotted  hog  im¬ 
aginable.  In  those  days  a  hog  that  would 
dress  175  to  200  pounds  at  one-and  a-half  to 
two  years  old,  was  considered  profitable. 
There  was  no  effort  made  to  improve  the 
stock  for  two  reasons:  1st,  the  hogs  suited 
the  style  of  farming  prevailing,  and,  2nd. 
there  we*e  difficulties  in  the  way  which  made 
it  next  to  impossible  to  improve  the  race  if 
the  owners  had  desired  to  do  so.  The  hog 
the  farmer  needed  in  those  days  was  one  that 
could  live  in  the  woods  on  mast  and  roots 
until  fattening  times,  and  when  fattened 
transport  his  own  carcass  a  hundred  miles 
or  more  to  market. 

It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  farm¬ 
er  whether  it  took  20  or  30  bushels  of  corn  to 
fatten  a  hog,  for  there  was  no  market  for 
corn  except  at  the  com  try  still-houses,  or  a 
distant  city  market,  to  which  the  corn  must 
be  wagon*  d  over  mud  roads,  as  railroads, 
canals  and  turnpikes  were  still  a  thing  of  the 
fnt  're.  I  have  known  corn  to  sell  as  low  as 
10  cents  a  bushel,  and  wheat  at  ‘67}^  cents  and 
a  farmer  to  be  ten  days  making  a  round  trip 
to  the  city  40  miles  distant  with  a  four-horse 
team  and  35  bushels  of  grain  for  his  load. 
The  only  way  he  managed  to  get  home  with 


a  cent  of  money,  was  to  take  horse  feed  and 
provision  along,  aud  sleep  in  his  wagon.  A 
hog  that  could  condense  25  bushels  of  corn 
and  carry  it  to  market  and  bring  from  |3  to 
♦5  was  a  godsend  to  the  farmer.  What  were 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
hogs  ?  First,  want  of  facilities  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  There  were  no  pure-bred  hogs  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  to  send  this  distance  for 
stock  when  there  were  no  railroads  or  express 
companies,  was  out  of  the  question.  Even 
the  postage  on  a  letter  previous  to  1840  was 
25  ceuts,  and  the  only  way  possible  to  bring 
hogs  would  have  been  to  have  brought  ttaemiu 
wagons,  and  this  was  the  way  the  few  were 
brought  which  were  first  introduced.  2ud.  It 
would  have  been  almost  or  quite  impossible  to 
have  kept  the  stock  pure,  for  the  woods  were 
full  of  boars,  many  of  them  old,  savage  chaps, 


VARIETY. 

Date  of 
Ripening.  | 

"Weight 
per  busheL 

Bn.  V 

acre. 

Lbs.  straw 
per  bu. 

Col.  of 
grain. 

Smooth 
or  beard. 

Length 

straw. 

Benuett . 

Clawson . 

Juue  26 
•»  25 

61  lbs.  6  oz 

30.9 

31.1 

lu. 

39. 

35.8 
32.6 

31.9 

33.9 

30.5 

30  7 

33.5 
33.5 
82,4 

179 

124 

1  Red 

White 

Red 

bearded 

smooth 

5  feet 

Fultz . 

u  21 
“  21 
*'  24 

•'  36 

“  19 

■'  21 
“  23 

“  25 

“  23 

“  25 

'  23 

4^3  “ 

4  “ 

4 %  “ 

4s ;; 

M 

64  •'  8  oz 

63  “  4  OZ 

5y  -  12  oz 

87 

86 

163 

187 

97 

133 

123 

145 

135 

154 

130 

German  Amber.... 
Gold  Medal . 

It 

Wthlte 

II 

Ostery . 

Rlee . 

64  M  8  oz 

64  ••  10  oz 

60  ••  6uz 

64  •'  4  oz 

57  “  Hoz 

61  “  6  oz 

Amber 

Red 

White 

Red 

White 

“ 

Shumaker . 

Silver  Chaff . 

Spark's  Swarnu... 
Wash  ngton  Glass 
White  Rogers . 

M 

it 

bearded 

smooth 

bearded 

4  W  “ 

4M  “ 

4«  '* 

Average. 

1  62  lbs,  9  oz. 

1  33.5 

129.5  1 

with  no  respect  for  fences,  and  the  chances 
were  that  a  sow  would  be  served  by  one  of 
them  rather  than  by  a  thoroughbred,  if  the 
farmer  owned  the  latter.  A  few  enterprising 
farmers  bad  bought  some  Berkshires  before 
the  advent  of  railroads,  and  it  seems  that  even 
at  this  early  date  these  hogs  were  pure-bred, 
but  not  so  fine  as  at  present. 

Although  it  is  denied  by  some  breeders,  I 
think  the  point  is  settled  beyond  controversy 
that  in  the  early  history  of  the  Pt  land-Chinas 
the  Berkshire  blood  was  liberally  introduced, 
and  that  it  contributed  largely  to  the  make-up 
of  this  valuable  breed.  The  history  of  the  Po¬ 
land  China  is  encouraging  to  st<ck- breeders, 
for  it  shows  that  by  patience  and  keepiug  con¬ 
stantly  in  view  a  desired  end,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  success.  I  have  lived  for  a  third  of 
a  century  near  ueighbor  to  some  of  the  best 
breeders  of  these  hogs  in  the  country,  and 
have  seen  that  any  change  in  form  or  color 
desired  could  soon  be  brought  about  by  our 
breeders,  I  have  bred  these  hogs  pure  and 
also  crossed  with  the  Berkshire  and  when  a 
male  of  the  latter  breed  is  used  on  a  Poland- 
China  sow,  I  believe  it  gives  tbe  bpst  pork 
hog  in  existence.  I  am  told  by  breeders  who 
have  tried  it,  that  as  good  results  come  from 
a  cross  upon  Chester-White  sows.  The  three 
breeds  above  named  and  three  crosses  comprise 
more  than  nine-tenihs  of  all  the  hogs  raised 
in  the  West,  and  among  breeders  who  have 
taken  the  greatest  pains  with  them  there  can 
be  found  hogs  of  all  these  breeds,  that 
scarcely  vary  in  size  and  form.  I  have  seen 
Berkshires  as  large  as  the  Poland-Cbinas  and 
Chesters,  and  of  perfect  form,  and  hogs  of  all 
these  breeds  that  varied  only  in  color. 

If  I  was  going  into  the  business  of  pork 
production  I  would  use  thoroughbred  Poland- 
China  sows,  and  for  my  pork  hogs  cross  with 
a  Berkshire  male,  but  should  not  use  the 
grades  as  breeders,  no  matter  wbat  excellence 
of  form  they  might  show.  I  should  give  the 
preference  to  the  Poland-Chinas  over  the 
Chester  Whites,  because,  as  I  have  seen  them, 
they  are  of  a  more  uniform  type  and  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  mange  or  skin  diseases.  I  know  that 
there  are  those  who  advocate  other  breeds, 
such  as  the  Essex,  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  Jersey 
Reds,  etc.,  but  I  have  failed  to  discover  any 
merit  in  them  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
breeds  I  have  named  above.  The  cheapest 
and  best  way  to  improve  hogs  is  by  the  use 
of  thoroughbred  moles,  and  it  is  best  to  have 
the  latter  of  a  smaller  breed  than  the  former. 
An  Essex  or  Berkshire  male  used  on  coarse, 
native  sows,  if  you  have  not  Chesters  or  Po¬ 
lands,  will  given  pork  hog  greatly  improved. 
The  reader  will  notice  that  I  use  the  term 
pork  hog,  and  I  do  this  because  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  either  necessary  or  profitable  in  most 
cases  to  grow  thoroughbred  bogs  for  pork, 
the  use  of  sires  of  this  character  giving,  all 
things  considered,  better  satisfaction  than 
when  both  parents  are  thoroughbred. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 
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REMARKABLE  FELTING  CAUSED  BY  A 
BEETLE. 


PROFESSOR  C.  V.  RILEY. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  from  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ry  Hales,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  a  piece  o 
pillow-ticking,  the  inside  of  which  was  felted 
with  a  fur-like  coating  made  from  particles 
of  the  feathers  with  which  the  pillow  had 
been  filled.  The  felting  is  remarkably  dense, 
evenly  coating  the  whole  surface  of  the  piece 
of  ticking  sent  to  us,  and  resembling  in 
smoothness  and  color  the  fur  of  a  mole.  I 
give  Mr.  Hale’s  own  words:  “Inclosed  I 
send  you  a  piece  of  pillow-case  which  was 
filled  with  chicken-feathers  of  various  colors 
in  a  neighbor’s  housa  The  pillow  was  no¬ 
ticed  fo  shrink  down  smaller,  and  when 
opened,  to  ascertain  the  cause,  It  was  found 
that  a  little  kind  of  beetle  had  bred  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  the  pillow,  stripped  all  the  soft  part 
of  the  feathers  off  the  stems  and  felted  the 
pillow-case  inside  with  the  feathers,  making 
it  uniform  in  color,  as  you  see  by  the  piece 
inclosed.  The  whole  fabric,  over  a  yard  square, 
was  all  as  evenly  covered  as  the  inclosed 
piece  which  was  cut  from  it.  Do  you  know 
the  insect?  Is  it  an  unusual  occurrence,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?” 

The  insect  is  the  common  Dermestid  beetle, 
Atta  genua  megatoma.  An  examination  shows 
that  the  short,  downy  particles  of  the  beard 
of  the  feathers  are  all  inserted  by  their  basal 
ends,  and  the  explanation  of  the  felting  is,  nf 
course,  simple  enough  when  the  barbed  nature 
of  these  fiue  feathers  is  rememl  ored,  the  barbs 
all  directed  toward  the  apex.  The  beetles,  in 
feeding,  had  cut  up  all  the  finer  parts  of  the 
beard  or  vane  and  devoured  the  coarser  and 
more  pithy  portions  of  the  stem.  In  the  regu¬ 
lar  shaking  of  the  pillow,  each  of  the  minute 
particles  of  the  beard,  whenever  caught  in 
the  cotton  fabric  by  its  base,  became  anchored 
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to  skilled  naturalists.  Among  them  are 
the  two  represented  at  Pig.  341,  and  342, 

These  are  both  denizens  mainly  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  N^paul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
one  of  the  few  states  in  India  that  still  re- 
maiu  independent  of  British  control.  Fig.  341 
is  the  Mutanah  which,  in  its  domesticated 
state.serves  as  a  beast  of  burthen  and  also  fur¬ 
nishes  a  small  quantity  of  milk  from  which 
ghee,  the  native  butter,  is  made.  Like  the 
white  cattle  of  Chilliugham,  the  Mutanahs  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  survivors  of  a  much  more  numerous 
ancient  race,  and  in  a  few'  more  generations 


the  weather  and  the  lateness  of  the  season 
immense  crowds  made  the  meeting  one  of  the 
most  successful  held  for  many  years.  At  no 
other  fair  which  I  have  attended  this  year 
have  I  seen  such  able  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment,  and  I  congratulate  the  officers  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Association  on  their 
success  in  demonstrating  the  fact  that  a  State 
fair  can  be  successfully  run  without  horse 
racing  or  the  admission  of  fakirs  aud  gam¬ 
blers.  If  some  of  the  officers  of  sister  socie¬ 
ties  could  have  been  present  on  the  grounds 
on  Thursday,  aud  have  seen  the  25,000  people 


The  Mutanah.— Fig.  341. 


these  beasts  will  probably  become  extinct.  At 
present  the  number  of  them  that  are  domesti¬ 
cated  is  small,  though  considerable  wild 
herds  are  met  with  in  the  forests  of 
Southern  Nepaul  and  of  Northern  Oude. 
The  Long-horned  Oude,  Fig.  342,  is  fouud  in 
the  suiue  region  as  the  Mutanah,  but  its  habitat 
extends  considerably  farther  to  tbe^  south 
through  Oude,  to  the  Ganges.  It  is  found 
almost  exclusively  in  a  wild  state,  though 
small  herds  have  been  domesticated  by  some 
of  the  wealthy  natives  more  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  however,  than  for  utility — much  in 
the  same  way  as  deer  are  kept  in  the  parks 
of  wealthy  Europeans. 


present  so  intensely  interested  in  the  exhibits, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  they  would  take  pattern, 
and  adopt  some  of  the  rules  of  this  society, 
and  annul  those  of  their  owu  which  admit  of 
so  many  nuisances. 

The  following  show  the  receipts  at  the  va¬ 
rious  State  Fairs  held  during  the  past  seven 
years,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
f  ir  of  this  year  at  Utica  was  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful  financially : 

1876,  Albany . $7,952,82 

1877,  Rochester . 14,744.44 

1 878,  E  tuira . U.  835  63 

1879,  Utica . .....9  867,74 

1880,  Albany . 13,248  89 

1881,  Elmira . 13,159.35 

1883,  Utica . 15,540,27 


in  such  way  that  every  additional  movement 
would  auchor  it  Armor,  The  remarkable 
thing  about  the  present  case  is  that  the  felting 
should  be  so  beautifully  regular. 


In  shipping  dressed  poultry  to  market  much 
depends  on  proper  dressing  and  packing. 
Fowls  should  be  killed  by  bleeding;  should  be 
well  picked  and  the  entrails  unremoved.  The 
crops  should  be  empty  when  the  bird  is  killed. 
The  recent  regulation  on  this  point,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Rural  of  Sept.  30,  should  be 
borne  in  miod.  “Plumping”  as  it  is  termed, 
is  accomplished  by  dipping  the  fowl  after 
pickiug,  in  boiling  water  for  about  two 
minutes.  After  thorough  cooling,  but  not 
freezing,  pack  in  boxe<  with  a  layer  of  clean 
straw  between  each  layer  of  the  dressed 
poultry.  Eich  package  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  name  and  address  of  consignor 
and  consignee  and  the  invoice  forwarded  by 
mail.  Avoid  shipping  poultry  so  that  it  will 
arrive  in  the  city  markets  lutein  the  week- 

The  Winter  pou1tr3r-house  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  renovated  aud  repaired  before  cold 
weather  comes  on.  Fowls  should  not  be 
allowed  to  experience  any  ill-effects  from 
sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  as  a  sudden 
and  severe  chill  will  do  no  fowl  any  good  and 
will  be  injurious,  especially  to  Winter  layers. 
Thoroughly  whitewash  the  inside  of  the 
building  aud  the  perches  before  the  fowls  are 
put  in;  see  that  all  crevices  where  the  wind 
might  enter,  are  closed  up;  make  arrangements 
for  proper  veutilation;  provide  convenient 
nest  boxes  and  do  not  try  to  keep  too  many 
fowls  in  a  pen.  _ 

E  tgs  are  always  salable  in  Wiuter,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  procure  hens  that  will  lay  the 
year  round.  If  fowls  are  intelligently  cared 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  a  fair  return  in 
Winter  eggs  may  not  bo  expected.  But  they 
must  have  sufficient  food  and  a  variety  of  it. 
We  can’t  expect  them  to  lay,  having  only 
sweet  memories  of  last  Summer’s  green  food 
or  a  lively  faith  i  i  that  w  hich  another  season 
will  bring.  They  need  it  now  and  all  Winter, 
and  with  it  plenty  of  pure  waler.  Chicks 
hatched  in  April  will  make  good  Winter 
lasers,  but  the  smaller  breeds  will  do  well 
enough  if  hatched  in  May  or  June.  A  warm 
house,  good  food,  pure  water  and  constant 
c-re  are  essentials  to  Wiuter  egg  production. 

We  sometimes  hear  tne  question  asked, 
where  is  the  best  place  to  locate  a  poultry 
farm  when  poultry  and  eggs  are  intended  for 
market?  If  one  can  locate  where  he  wishes  it 
would  be  advisable  to  get  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  large  town  or  city,  or  on  the  line  of 
some  railway  where  transportation  rates  are 
reasonable.  Another  advantage  in  this  would 
be  that  cheap  food,  as  various  kinds  of  offal 
and  refuse,  could  be  procured  iu  town.  One 
should  not  rent  expensive  land,  nor  buy  such, 
simply  tor  the  purpose  of  poultry  keeping,  as 
nfeiior  land  is  just  as  good.  Grocers  and 
private  families  are  eager  to  engage  eggs  the 
year  round  providing  they  can  be  warranted 
iresh,  andsm  h  can  be  sold  at  a  good  profit. 
But  whatever  the  location,  the  novice  in  the 
business  should  begin  on  a  small  scale,  and  in¬ 
crease  his  stock  as  he  gains  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  work.  A  visit  to  some  ex¬ 
perienced  poultryman  would  be  of  much  value 
to  any  beginner.  He  would  of  him  be  able  to 
learn  both  sides  of  the  question  which  by  him 
self  he  has  viewed  only  in  one  light  and  that 
the  most  flattering  one.  It  is  easy  to  figure 
out  on  paper  immense  profils  in  the  poultij 
and  egg  business;  it  is  always  difficult  to 
realize  thpm.  J.  W.  D. 


Sl)C  JlaiumUst. 

MUTANAH  AND  LONG-BOENED 
OUDE. 

With  an  area  of  1,556,836  square  miles 
against  3,026  494  in  the  United  States,  India, 
or  Hindustan,  his  a  population  of  250.000,000 
against  the  50  000,000  of  this  country,  y  et  vast 
tracts  are  very  thinly  populated,  a  majority 
of  the  population  are  still  in  a  semi-bat barous 
condition  and  the  agriculture  of  the  land, 
which  supports  the  inhabitants  and  affords 
largo  exports,  is  of  a  primitive  order  carried 
on  generally  with  the-  rudest  sorts  of  imple 
meats  in  crudest  of  fashions.  As  means  of 
transportation  and  travel  arc  still  slow  and 
difficult,  only  a  few  railroads  having  j  et  been 
constructed,  there  is  very  little  intercourse 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  at  all  dbtuut  from  each  other,  aud 
some  sections  are  little  known  to  white  men — 
even  to  the  British  tax-gather.  Many  of  the 
animals  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  wild  parts 
of  the  country  are  therefore  hardly  known 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 


[From  our  Special  Correspondent.] 

The  forty-second  annual  fair  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  was  held 


Total  for  seven  years . $86,649  14 

The  above  does  not  include  the  amounts  re¬ 
ceived  for  railroad  admission  tickets  sold 
with  excursion  tickefs,  and  held  by  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  residents  on  the  lines  of 
the  roads,  nor  the  receipts  for  privileges, 
entries,  etc. 

It  represents  simply  the  gate  receipts  taken 


more  numerous  and  more  representative  than 
I  have  seen  in  years.  Manufacturers’  Hall  at 
no  time  could  be  found  without  visitors  and 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  it  was  crowded, 
the  beautiful  handiwork  of  man,  woman  and 
child,  attracting  aud  interesting  all  comers, 
Sewing  machines,  pianos  and  organs,  spring 
beds,  clothing,  sporting  goods,  scroll  saws, 
fancy  goods  of  all  descriptions  made  this  de¬ 
partment  one  of  study  that  might  fully  occu¬ 
py  a  full  day’s  time. 

The  officers  were  generous  in  their  offers 
for  premiums  on  butter  and  cheese  and  yet 
the  entries  were  very  few,  some  of  the  classes 
having  had  only  one  entry.  More  attention 
should  be  given  this  department  In  the  future. 
The  Dairy  Hall  was  well  Ailed  with  dairy  im¬ 
plements,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls,  Vt,,  exhibited  the  Cooley  creamers, 
the  Davis  churn,  the  Eureka  butter-worker, 
and  the  Nesbit  butter  printer.  Chapin  &  Smith 
Poultnev,  Vt.,  showed  Wooster  creamers  and 
the  new  Surprise  churn.  Childs  &  Jones, 
Utica,  N.  Y,  exhibited  steam  dairy  vats,  the 
Blanchard  factory  and  band  churns,  and 
American  fruit  evaporators.  Moseley  & 
Stoddard,  Poultney,  Vt.,  exhibited,  Moseley's 
creamer  and  the  Stoddard  churn.  Palmatler 
Spring  Co.,  Leeds,  N.  Y.  showed  axle  and 
bolster  springs.,  Daniels,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the 
Daniels  Churn.  Van  Denbury,  Bacon  Hill, 
N.  Y.  the  Excelsior  washer  and  boiler. 
Adams  &  Westlake,  Chicago,  oil  stoves. 
Pumps,  from  Munn’s  Pump  Factory,  Carth¬ 
age,  N.  Y.  Johnson  &  Field,  Racine  Wis., 
exhibited  the  Racine  farm  mill. 

Floral  and  Pomologieal  Hall  was  filled  to 
repletion  with  an  extra  fine  show  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Barry  showed 
40  varieties  of  native  and  10  foreign  grapes: 
40  varieties  of  plums,  among  which  was 
the  new  variety,  Chester  Damson,  which 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  100 
different  varieties  of  pears  among  which  was 
the  “Kieffer,”  shown  at  this  fair  for  the  first 
time.  A.  J.  Caywood  &  Co.,  made  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  the  new  Dutchess  Grupe.  Mr.  Rick¬ 
etts  made  a  handsome  exhibit  of  24  varieties 
of  his  seedlings  and  hot-  house  grapes.  Among 
them  were  the  Excelsior  Seedling,  the  “Em¬ 
pire  State,”  a  new  white  grape  exhibited  here 
after  having  been  off  the  vines  for  three 
weeks;  it  showed  fine  keeping  qualities;  Wel¬ 
come,  a  new  hot  house  grape.  No.  100,  a  cross 
between  Concord  and  Black  Hamburg,  and  a 
number  of  other  new  grapes  that  may  prove 
in  time  valuable  accessions  to  our  native  varie¬ 
ties.  Our  friend  Mr.  Woodward  made  his 
usual  fine  display  of  Niagaras.  J.  S.  Stone 
in  his  display  showed  a  new  apple,  the 
“Stump”  of  which  the  Rural  may  say  more 
later.  The  general  show  of  fruit  was  very 
fair — that  of  apples  being  about  on  average; 
and  of  piears  very  good.  Messrs.  Vick  made 
a  very  handsome  display  of  cut  flowers,  Pam¬ 
pas  Grasses,  Immortelles,  etc.,  and  Messrs. 
Sibley  &  Co.  made  a  very  fine  show  of  bulbs, 
artificial  flowers,  etc.  The  amateur  show  of 
cut  flowers,  foliage  plants,  etc.,  was  very 
good — fully  up  to  the  average. 

The  cattle  exhibit  this  year  was  very  large. 
Short  horns  were  not  as  numerously  repre¬ 
sented  as  usual,  only  five  herds  competing; 
but  this  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  very 
large  show  of  Devons.  Jerseys  also  were  in 
great  force.  There  was  only  one  herd  each 
of  Holsteins,  Guernseys  and  Herefords  en¬ 
tered  for  herd  prizes,  although  the  show  of 
Holsteins  outside  of  herd  enteries  was  much 
larger  than  usual.  In  the  J ersey  entries  for 
cows  three  years  old  or'  over  there  were  36 
head,  in  Devons-  35,  in  Shorthorns  26,  aud 
iu  Ayrshires  24.  In  each  of  these  trials  there 
were  iu  the  ringsome  remarkably  fine  animals- 
Mr.  Erastus  Corning  had  the  only  herd  of 
Herefords  on  the  ground  headed  by  “Comus’ 
10  years  old.  Mr.  Theo.  F.  II.  Meyer  carried 
off  the  herd  premium  on  Jerseys  with  his  fine 
herd  headed  by  that  grand  old  bull 
“Polonius.”  In  the  Guernseys  the  only  herd 
shown  was  that  of  L  W.  Ledyard,  of  Fern, 
wood  Farm,  headed  by  the  bull  “Fernwood.” 
The  interest  in  the  Guernseys  is  on  the  increase 
and  we  hope  to  give  an  engraving  of  this  fine 
herd  before  long.  The  Holsteins  were  well 
represented;  Messers  Smiths  &  Powell  carried 
off  the  herd  premium.  In  their  herd  were 
several  of  the  animals  represented  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Rural’s  Fair  Edition.  This  firm 
entered  24  head  aud  carried  off  all  of  the 
first  premiums  but  one.  Mr.  Frank  Redfleld 
made  a  fine  show  of  Polled  Angus.  The  Swiss 
cattle  of  Terah  Rider  were  also  on  exhibition. 

The  show  of  horses  was  unusually  large  and 
good.  Here  Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell  carried 
off  the  special  premiums  over  an  unusually 
large  uumber  of  competitors  for  best  draft  or 
agricultural  stallion  of  any  age  or  breed  with 
their  thoroughbred  two-year-old  Clydesdale 
stallion  “Standard-bearer.”  As  there  are  no 
speed  premiums  offered  by  this  society,  the 
large  display  at  its  meetings  goes  to  show  that 
horses  can  and  will  be  exhibited  without  the 
trotting  interest  coming  in,  and  that  reputa- 


The  Long  booked 

upon  the  grounds  of  the  society  at  Utica,  N. 

Y.  from  Sept.  25  29  inclusive.  The  weather 
throughout  the  entire  fair  was  fine.  On  no 
day  wms  it  hot  enough  to  be  uncomfortable 
or  cold  enough  to  render  extra  clothing  nec- 
essaiy.  The  heavy  rains  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  previous  to  the  opening  prevented 
any  dust  and  the  grounds  were  never  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition.  Owing  to  the  excellence  of 


Oubk. — Fig.  842.  a~“ 

on  the  grounds  from  visitors  from  Utica  and 
the  immediate  vicinity,  the  admission  fee  be¬ 
ing  50c.  pier  head.  Front  these  figures  an 
idea  may  be  gained  as  to  the  attendance,  but 
they  leave  the  reader  entirely  uninformed  as 
to  the  magnificent  display  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  live 
stock  or  in  fact  the  display  in  any  of  the  de¬ 
partments.  All  these  exhibits  were  much 
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ble  breeders  do  not  need  an  “agricultural 
horse  trot”  to  induce  them  to  exhibit. 

The  show  of  sheep,  though  not  large, 
was  up  to  the  average;  many  entries  failed  to 
fill.  In  the  Leicesters,  Wm.  S.  Moore,  Jr., 
and  >v .  L.  and  W.  Rutherford  carried  off  the 
principal  premiums.  The  show  of  Cotswolds 
was  not  as  large  as  usual.  Geo.  I.  Ingersoll 
and  P.  I.  Peer  carried  off  the  principal  pre¬ 
miums  in  this  class.  Two  flue  fl  ocks  of  South 
Downs  were  sho  n — one  by  John  Hobart 
Warren,  and  the  other  by  Daniel  B.  Haight, 
the  premiums  being  about  equally  divided. 
Some  extra  fl  e  Shropshire  Downs  were 
shown  by  Geo.  Ingeisoll,  Chas.  D.  Sickler 
and  E.  B.  Hawks.  In  the  Hampsbires  Hen¬ 
ry  Metcalf  carried  off  all  the  first  premiums. 
The  show  of  Merinos  was  larger  than  usual 
and  most  of  the  premiums  were  carried  off  by 
Warren  J.  Tyler  &  Son  and  David  Cossitt. 

The  swine  show  was  a  fair  average,  and 
some  remarkably  fine  animals  were  on  exhi¬ 
bition.  Chester  Whites,  Small  Yorkshires, 
Beikshires  and  Essex  were  the  principal  en 
tries.  The  improvements  were  very  marked. 

The  agricultural  implement  display  was  the 
center  of  attraction  and  the  universally  com¬ 
mended  part  of  the  exhibition.  Scarcely  in 
the  history  of  the  society  have  manufactu¬ 
rers  and  dealers  shown  such  au  interest  in  this 
department.  Nearly  the  entire  space  within 
the  mile  track  was  filled  with  implements  and 
machinery  and  tents  of  the  exhibitors,  and  it 
required  days  to  critically  examine  the  dif¬ 
ferent  displays.  Traction  engines,  saw-mills, 
thrashing  machines,  portable  engines,  mow¬ 
ers  and  reapers  in  motion — all  combined  to 
make  an  effect  upon  visitors  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered  and  greatly  appreciated  by  them. 

The  following  list  gives  the  narnss  and  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  principal  manufacturers  who 
were  represented.  Walter  A.  WoodM.  &.  R. 

M.  Co.,  Hoosick  Fails,  N.  Y.  self- binding  har¬ 
vesters,  reapers  and  mowers.  Gregg  &  Co., 
Trumansbnrg,  N.  Y.,  mow'ers,  reapers,  rakes 
sulky  plows  and  lawn  mowers  Wm.  Anson, 
Wood,  M.  &  R.  Co.,  Youngstowu,  O,  reapers 
and  mowers.  Adrianee  Platt  and  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Poughkeepsie  reapers  and  sin¬ 
gle  and  double  horse  mowers.  E  lmistou  & 
Waddel,  SSI  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.t  the  John 
P.  Manny  reapers  and  mowers,  cultivators 
and  rakes.  Minneapolis  Harvester  Works 
Minn.,  string-binder;  Bradley  &  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  reapers  and  mowers,  rakes  and 
road  carts.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn, 

N.  Y.t  self-bindiag  harvester,  reaper’s  and 
mowers.  Warrior  Mower  Co.,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  reapers,  mowers  and  harrows.  Raw- 
son  Man’f’g  Co.,  the  Rawsou  reoper  and 
mower;  Sweet,  Faulkner  &  Co.,  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  Royce  reaper  and  mower.  Ault- 
man  Miller  &  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  self-bind¬ 
ers,  reapers  and  mowers;  McCormick  & 
Co.,  and  Deering  fit  Co.,  Chicago,  self-bind¬ 
ers.  Victor  Mower  Co.,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 
one  and  two-horse  mowers.  D.  S.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  reapers  and  mowers. 
Rakes  were  exhibitei  by  Wheeler  &  Melick 
Co.,  Albany  ;J  M.  Guilds <&  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.; 
Newark  Machine  Co  ,  Newark,  0.,  Jno. 
Dodds,  Dayton,  O.;  Remington  Co.,  Ilion, 
N.  Y.;  J.  H.  Thomas  &  Sons,  Springfield,  O. 
The  Bullard,  Mudgett,  American  and  Burdick 
hay  tedders  were  seen  among  other  exhibits. 
Grain  and  fertilizer  drills  were  shown  by 
Johnson,  Gere  &  Truman,  Owego,  N.  Y. ; 
Bickford  &  Huffman,  Macedon,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Empire  Grain  Drill  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y., 
Newark  Mach.  Co.,  Newark,  0.;  the  Gene¬ 
see  Valley  Man’f.  Co.,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. ; 
Hart,  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ills.;  the 
Columbia  Drill  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y, ; 
Hoosier  Drill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind ,  Farm¬ 
ers’  Friend  Manu’f.  Co  ,  Dayton,  O. 

Plows,  of  which  there  was  au  unusually  large 
display,  were  exhibited  by  the  Oliver  Chilled 
Plow  Co.,  So.  Bind,  Ind.;  Syracuse  Plow 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Wiard  Plow  Co.,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y. ;  J  ohn  Deere  Plow  Co. ,  Moline, 
Ills.;  Columbia  Plow  Co.,  Copake  Iron 
Works,  N.  Y.;  8.  Adams  &  Son,  Rome, 
N.  Y;  Remington  &  Co.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. ;  Niles 
Plow  Co.,  Niles,  Mich.;  Munsville  Agricul¬ 
tural  Works,  Muusville,  N.  Y.,  Clipper 
Chilted  Plow  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 
Nash  &  Bro.,  23  College  Place,  N.  Y.,  showed 
the  famous  Acme  Harrow  rigged  for  two, 
three  and  four  horses.  The  Harrington  and 
Aiusley  Potato  diggers  were  shown,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  in  use  each  day.  The  Pit! sand 
Birdsall  Traction  engines  in  constant  motion 
attracted  much  attention.  Portable  engines 
were  also  shown  by  different  manufacturers, 
most  of  them  in  use,  running  various  classes 
of  machinery.  A  great  number  of  thrashers 
were  also  on  exhibition,  including  those  of 
Westiugbouse  &  Co.,  Schenectady;  Wheeler 
&  Melick,  Albany,  M,  Williams,  St.  Johns- 
ville  and  Pitts  of  Buffalo. 

Tread  Powers  ware  shown  by  Miuard  Har¬ 
der,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.;  M.  Williams,  St. 
Johnsville;  A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Middletown 
Springs,  Vt,,  and  Wheeler  &  Melick,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  Dederick  and  Seely  hay  presses 
were  each  shown  in  practical  operation.  En¬ 


silage  cutters  were  shown  by  the  N.  Y.  Plow 
Co.,  Ames’  Plow  C),,  David  Lawton,  E.  W. 
Ross  &  Co.,  and  Silver  and  Deming. 

The  largest  and  finest  show  of  implements 
ever  nude  on  the  New  York  State  Fair 
grounds  by  an  individial  firm,  was  that  made 
this  year  by  J.  M.  Childs  &  Co.  of  U tica.  In 
a  large  tent  they  had  a  very  fine  display  of 
wagons,  buggies,  etc.,  on  a  carpeted  platform. 
Next  to  the  wagons  came  a  full  line  of  Oliver 
plows,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
tent — over  100  feet — and  embracing  all  styles 
and  sizes.  The  rest  of  the  tent  was  well  filled 
with  grain-drills,  Albion  seeders  and  sulky 
harrows,  Perry  floaters,  harrows,  etc.,  etc 
Outside  of  this  tent  and  covering  the  space 
of  more  than  an  acre,  was  their  show  of  mow¬ 
ers,  reapers,  road-carts,  gleaners,  etc.,  etc., 
for  which  they  are  the  general  agents  in  this 
vicinity.  The  society  awarded  them  the  high¬ 
est  certificate  of  merit  for  general  display.  In 
addition  to  the  machines  mentioned  above, 
Messrs.  Childs  Sc  Co.  manufacture  the  Tiger 
self-dump  hay-rake,  which  is  well  known  to 
our  readers;  the  Perry  spring-tooth  harrows, 
axes,  rakes’,  hoes,  and  a  full  line  of  son  ill  farm 
tools.  They  are  also  general  agents  for  the 
well-known  Casaday  sulky  plow,  iron  turbine 
wind-mills,  lawn-mowers,  etc.,  etc.  Their  dis¬ 
play  of  carriages  were  from  the  well  known 
house  of  Messrs.  F.  A.  Babcook  &  Co.,  Araes- 
bury,  Mas9.  This  house  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  New  England  States,  and  is  rapidly 
pushing  its  business  not  only  in  tne  East  but 
throughout  the  West.  The  Amesbury  car¬ 
riages  have  had  from  the  beginniog  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fine  finish  and  excellence  of  t.he  work¬ 
manship.  Their  prices  are  reasonable,  as 
their  large  sale3  will  show.  The  display  made 
by  them  on  the  finely  carpeted  platform  in 
the  main  tent  of  Messrs.  Childs  &  Co.  merited 
great  praise,  and  showed  in  full  the  fine  line 
that  this  house  is  prepared  at  any  time  to  fur¬ 
nish  customers.  In  places  where  they  have 
no  agents  thSy  will  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  parties  wishing  to  handle  their  goods. 

In  this  exhibit  was  a  fine  line  of  the  famous 
Farmer’s  Favorite  drills  built  by  Bickford  & 
Huffman,  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  oldest 
drill  houses  iu  the  country  and  one  of  the  first 
to  build  a  fertilizer  drill.  Many  farmers 
evidently  appreciate  this,  and  from  those  to 
whom  large  sales  all  over  the  country  have 
been  made,  come  testimonials  all  speaking  in 
the  highest  praise  of  the  merits  and  practical 
workings  of  these  implements.  Messrs  Childs 
&  Co.,  showed  three  different  styles  of  fertil¬ 
izer  attachments  on  these  drills — the  “  Favor¬ 
ite,”  the  “  Marks,”  and  the  “  Wizard”  embody¬ 
ing  the  latest  novelty  and  most  positive  of 
the  force-feeds.  The  second  day  of  the  fair 
thirteen  of  these  drills  were  sold  to  farmers 
on  the  ground — a  record  nival*  equaled  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire  State  Agricultural 
Society.  This  exhibit  also  included,  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Gleauer  and  Binder  exhibited  by  Graham 
&  Haines,  113  Chambers  Sireet,  New  York* 
which  was  deservedly  a  center  of  attraction, 
during  the  entire  fair.  This  machine  was  com¬ 
paratively  new  to  most  of  the  farmers  in  this 
section.  So  far  as  my  observation  of  the 
practical  workings  of  this  implement  goes 
(and  I  rode  the  machine  myself  on  the  ground 
in  order  to  test  its  merits)  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  manufacturers  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  producing  a  maciiine,  the  wants 
of  which  have  long  been  felt.  I  see  but  one 
objection  to  it,  namely,  that  wire  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  twine,  and  I  would  advise  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  substitute  promptly  a  string 
binder  attachment,  and  thus  do  away  w  ich 
the  sole  objection  to  this  machine.  It  is  used 
with  one  horse,  and  is  intended  to  follow  any 
approved  self-rake,  side-delivery  reaper,  and 
it  will  bind  the  grain  as  fast  as  cut.  The  Ru¬ 
ral  wifi  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  this 
implement  io  an  illustrated  article  soon.. 

Among  the  first-class  displays  in  this  line 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  visitors, 
those  of  Messrs.  Gregg  &  Co.,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y.,  had  their  full  share  of  notice.  Here 
were  the  Gregg  Reaper,  Meadow  King 
Mower,  Meadow  King  and  Gregg  Rakes, 
Meadow  King  and  Young  America  Lawn- 
mowers,  and  the  famous  Osborne  Plow  Sulky, 
all  of  which  are  especially  commendable  for 
their  practical  utility,  simplicitv  of  construe- 
tison,  durability  and  the  efficiency  of  each  in 
the  work  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  reaper 
and  mower  were  each  shown  in  operation,  the 
power  being  supplied  from  a  small  upright 
engine.  The  above  manufacturers  have  been 
for  years  carefully  studying  ihe  requirements 
of  the  farmers,  and  by  combining  their  long 
experience  with  a  thorough  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mechanics,  they  justly  staud  to-day 
in  the  front  rank  among  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  and  their  largely  in¬ 
creasing  sales  are  evidence  that  they  meet  the 
approbation  of  agriculturists  everywhere. 
Their  plow  sulky  was  awarded  both  first  and 
second  premium?  for  meritorious  work  at  the 
New  England  Fair,  iu  a  field  contest  where 
many  others  were  competing. 

The  Cortland  Wagou  Co.,  of  Cortland,  N. 
Y.,  made  their  usual  fine  display  of  spring 


wagons  and  carriages,  showing  in  all  28  dif¬ 
ferent  styles,  embracing  side- bar  and  end¬ 
spring  buggies,  phaetons  and  two  seat  cirria- 
ges.etc.,dtc.  The  Cortland  Company  have  long 
had  a  reputation  for  the  quality  and  finish  of 
their  goods,  but,  it  anything,  this  display  in 
these  respect i  outdid  any  of  their  former 
efforts.  They  were  awarded  the  first  premium 
silver  medal  of  the  society  for  finest  fluishaud 
largest  variety  of  styles.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  may 
well  feel  proud  of  this  award,  as  it  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  one  and  well  merited.  The  Cortland  Com 
pany  is  strictly  a  New  York  institution ,  from  a 
very  small  beginning  it  has  grown  to  be  the  lar¬ 
gest  manufactory  of  its  kind  iu  this  country. 
During  the  month  of  August,  1,509  wagons 
were  sold  and  shipped,  and  its  sales  for  the 
year  will  am  mat  to  over  15  000.  With 
branches  in  C  hicago,  So.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
etc.,  it  has  given  to  the  handsome  little  town 
of  Cortland  a  national  reputation. 

The  exhibit  made  by  Adrianos, Platt  &  Co., 
N  ew  York  and  Poughkeepsie,  consisted  uf 
their  celebrated  Adrianee  reaper,  which  has 
made  a  reputation  for  itself  second  to  none, 
and  also  the  Ad  fiance  Buckeye  one  and  two- 
horse  mower,  which  attracted  great  attention 
and  receives  the  favorable  commendation  of 
every  one  who  has  used  them.  I  also  noticed 
that  the  users  of  these  machines  were  espe 
dally  interested  in  this  exhibit  and  were  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
the  field  by  them.  The  Adrianee  reaper  has 
also  proved  a  very  successful  implement  for 
cutting  ensilage  corn  and  delivering  it  in 
convenient  gavels  for  loading,  this  feature 
especially  recommending  itself  to  farmers 
who  have  silos.  The  manufacturers  say  that 
the  capacity  of  their  large  works  has  been 
taxed  to  the  fullest  iu  order  to  meet  the  grows 
ing  demands  for  these  machines. 

The  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  now  almost 
universally  known,  was  shown  in  successful 
operation  on  the  grounds.  Any  farmer  who 
has  any  considerable  amount  of  manures  to 
spread,  can  scarcely  afford  to  spread  them  by 
the  old  method  so  long  as  he  cau  do  it  so  much 
more  effectually  and  easily  by  the  use  of  this 
valuable  and  modern  implement.  It  spreads 
squally  well  any  commercial  fertilizer,  marl, 
muck,  ashes,  or  barn-yard  manure,  and  does  it 
evenly  aud  in  any  desired  amount  to  the  acre. 
By  the  use  of  this  implement,  each  plant  re¬ 
ceives  its  due  amount  of  nourishment,  aud 
thus  the  yield  is  increased  from  25  to  50 
per  cent.  Testimonials  from  those  who  have 
used  them,  and  awards  from  every  State  Agi  i- 
cultural  Society,  wherever  they  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited,  come  to  the  manufacturers  unsolicited 
and  prove  the  merits  aud  usefulness  of  this 
machine.  It  is  manufactured  bv  the  Kemp  & 
Burpee  M’l’g  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  Williams  &  Son,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y., 
exhibited  their  thrashers  and  engines  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  visitors.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  goods  of  this  company  have  been 
steadily  growing  in  popularity,  aud  their 
sales  are  now  numbered  among  the  thousands 
The  machines  are  simple  iu  their  construction 
thoroughly  and  substantially  built,  and  fully 
warrantei.  This  company  are  now  selling 
engines  in  connection  with  their  thrashers 
and  can  supply  on  short  notice  a  complete  aud 
perfect  outfit  for  thrashing  sure  to  please. 

(Continued  on  page  701.) 
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Several  years  ago  Robert  Douglas  &  Son 
sent  us  for  trial  a  collection  of  evergreens 
which  originated  in  their  grounds  at  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Illinois.  They  are  very  distinct  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  lawns  of  small  places. 
Of  Little  Gem  Mr.  Douglas  tells  us  that 
the  original  plant  is  over  ten  years  old,  but 
eight  inches  high  and  45  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  He  commends  it  at  the  finest  arbor- 
vitiB  for  edging  he  has  ever  seen  Our  own 
plant  of  this  variety  now  four  or  five  years 
old  is  about  one  foot  high  by  J.8  inches  in 
diameter.  It  has  never  been  harmed  by  heat 
or  cold.  The  variety  we  most ’prize  in  this 
collection  is  a  pyramidal  arbor-vitie  which 
we  mistook  for  a  retinispora.  This  too  has 
proven  very  hardy.  A  golden  variety  re¬ 
sembles  that  known  as  George  Peabody, 
though  the  color  is  brighter.  Again,  a  trail 
ing,  golden  juniper  is  very  pleasing,  spread¬ 
ing  out  almost  horizontally'  over  the  ground 
and  during  a  part  of  the  season  assuming  it3 
golden  color. . . . . 

Ouk  plot  of  Bermuda  Grass  from  seed 
started  ia  the  house  l  ist  Spring,  is  uow  six  feet 
long.  It  has  been  blooming  half  the  Summer. 

Our  Champion  Quinces  are  not  yet  ripe 
and  scarcely  more  thau  half  the  size  of  the 
Apple  or  Rea’s  Mammoth.  Stiil  we  have  seen 
large  specimens  of  the  Champion . 

Mu.  Hovky  says,  in  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman;  “The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New- 


Yorker,  hopes  that  Mr.  Hovey  will  change 
his  mind  iu  some  respects,  when  he  has  seen 
more  of  the  Manchester.”  I  certainly  shall, 
if  it  is  a  good  strawberry,  but  I  never  yet 
knew  a  sour  and  scarcely  eatable  strawberry 
to  turn  into*,  sweet  one.  When  the  Manches¬ 
ter  does  I  shall  cbaDge  my  opinion — not  be¬ 
fore.”  Very  well- let  us  see.  We  judge  the 
Manchester  as  it  has  grown  with  ns  for  two 
seasons.  Now  Dir,  Hovey,  for  some  reason 
which  he  did  not  explain,  expressed  some 
doubts  as  to  the  Rural  New- Yorker  being  a 
thoroughly  independent  journal.  Has  Mr. 
Hovey  had  any  occasion  to  change  his  mind? 
We  have  endeavored  to  be  just  to  him.  We 
hope  he  will  be  just  to  us. . . 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  two  fine  Magnolias,  Soulangeana 
and  LenneL  After  10  years’  experience,  we 
may  say  that  of  the  two  Lennoi  is  the  less 
hardy.  Neverthele-s  we  prefer  it  for  several 
reasons.  Its  growth  is  so  rapid  that  in  spite 
of  killing  back.it  still  maintains  itself  as  a 
commanding  shrub  eight  to  10  feet  high. 
When  its  flower  buds  are  winterkilled  it 
blooms  fiuely  in  late  Summer  and  Fall,  and 
this  Soulangeana  is  not  so  much  inclined  to 
do.  Our  only  specimen  failing  to  bloom  last 
Spring  is  now  delighting  us  with  its  great 
deep-purple  flowers.  One  of  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  things  to  us  is  that  Magnolias  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  are  so  seldom  seeu  about  farm 
houses.  There  is  not  a  finer  tree  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  the  Cucumber  Tree,  Magnolia 
acuminata,  a  native  of  our  woods  from  Ohio 
and  Western  New  York  and  southward . 

We  have  just  received  an  ear  of  Chester 
Comity  Mammoth  corn  from  the  Rural  Farm 
(Long  Island)  weighing  30 ounces.  It  has  16 
rows,  59  kernels  to  a  row,  or  944  ia  all.  It 
measures  12^  inches  in  length,  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  butt,  tvvo-and-a-half  inches 
diameter  in  the  middle  aud  two  inches  diam¬ 
eter  within  an  inch  of  the  tip  It  is  rarely 
one  sees  a  finer  ear  of  corn.  But  we  do  not 
much  like  the  variety  after  all . 

Mr.  S.  A.  Parker  writes  us  that  we  should 
advise  our  readers  to  use  mulltiu  leaves  freely, 
as  they  are  a  sure  pi’eventive  against  rats. 
The  Rural  would  be  pleased  to  know  how 
best  to  use  them  for  this  purpose.  He  also 
says:  “Use  beef  tallow  on  young  apple  trees 
from  the  ground  as  high  up  as  rabbits  can 
reach  and  they  will  never  gnaw  the  tree”.... 

Here  is  a  b:t  of  evidence  that  the  Black 
bearded  Centennial  will  thrive  as  a  Winter 
wheat.  It  comes  from  a  subscriber  ia  Osh- 
temo,  Kal.,  Co.,  Michigan. 

Oshtemo,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich  ,  Sept.,  19. 
“There  is  nothing  sure  in  this  life  I  find  but 
death  and  taxes.  So  I  can’t  say  mv  wheat 
is  Black-bearded  Centennial ;  all  I  know  is  that 
I  bought  it  for  that  variety  of  a  man  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  M<1.,  and  paid  $L  for  2)4  pounds  of 
seed.  The  name  of  the  party  I  have  lost. 
When  1  received  the  seed  it  was  full  of  small 
garlic  seeds  or  something  smelling  aud  tast¬ 
ing  like  garlic.  I  regret  being  unab’e  to  do 
much  towards  filling  your  order,  as  I  had 
sown  the  wheat.  I  have  found  40  kernels,  and 
a  head  unripe  picked  ten  days  before  ripe; 
but  it  w  ill  show  you  the  habit  of  the  wheat, 
and  the  grain  will  give  you  a  sample  of  the 
mature,  wheat. 

[Thanks  to  our  friend.  The  head  is  B-b 
Centennial  without  aDy  doubt  — Eds.] 
- - 


The  latest  remedy  for  agricultural 
depression,  says  the  London  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press.  has  been  propounded  by  the  Rev.  Earl  of 
Mulgrave.  At  the  dinner  of  the  Whitby 
Agricultural  Suciety,  after  remarking 
that  “a  great  deal  might  be  done  for  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  farmer  and 
the  farm  laborer  by  the  spread  of  a  little  more 
temperance  throughout  the  land,”  which 
might  be  said  r.t  any  classes  of  the  community, 
the  Reverend  Eorl  is  reported  to  have  added 
that  there  was  one  other  remedy  which  he 
thought  they  had  in  their  hands.  He  believed 
that  if  the  farming  class,  as  a  class,  were  a 
little  more  religious,  they  might  find  them¬ 
selves  a  little  more  blessed  by  God  than  they 
sometimes  did.  He  believed  that  the  rain  and 
the  frost  and  the  sunshiue  came  from  God, 
and  he  believed  that  if  a  nation  refue  1  that 
honor  to  God  which  God  expected,  the  nation 
must  expect  in  return  not  prosperity,  but 
adversity.  And  what  was  true  of  the  nation 
was  true  of  the  individual.  He  felt  sure  there 
was  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect. 
There  was  a  want  of  a  deeper  religious  spirit 
among  the  farming  classes  of  England,  and 
more  care  for  the  farm  laborers,  more 
care  for  his  body,  and  his  soul  too. 
Does  the  Reverend  Earl  find  in  his  own 
parish,  asks  the  Express,  that  agricultural 
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depression  has  missed  the  farmer  who  goes  to 
church  or  chapel  regularly  twice  on  Sunday, 
and  fallen  witb  exceptional  severity  on  those 
who  do  not  go  at  all?  Are  bad  seasons  and 
American  competition  staved  off  from  any 
particularly  pious  parish?  Is  Agierica,  which 
has  been  agriculturally  prosperous  so  long, 
more  righteous  than  England,  which  has  been 
agriculturally  desolated?  “Or  those  eighteen 
upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  and  slew 
them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above 
all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem?” 

- - 144 - 

A  writer,  in  the  London  Times  calls  the 
returns  “a  sad  story,”  and  finds  food  for  grief 
in  the  reflection  that  the  foreigners  are  going 
there  to  buy  breeding  stock  by  shiploads. 
What  if  they  are?  asks  the  Agricultural 
Gazette.  They  pay  well  for  what  they  take, 
and  cash,  even  more  than  cattle,  is  what  the 
occupiers  of  Great  Britain  are  in  urgent  need 
of.  The  foreign  demand  is  not  a  drain  on, 
but  a  replenishment  of,  distressed  agriculture. 
If  one  could  conceive  of  shiploads  of  cattle 
and  sheep  being  taken  off  by  visitors  like  our 
Danish  ancestors,  then  the  foreign  demaud 
would  indeed  be  a  loss.  In  the  form  in  which  the 
foreigner  now  appears  on  our  shores  his  advent 
is  one  of  glad  tidings,  and  not  “a  sad  story.’’ 

■  »»» 

President  McCann  thinks  that  heavy  land 
may  be  injured  by  taking  all  stones  off.  The 
tendency  is  to  make  such  land  heavier.  All 
stones  that  give  trouble  in  cultivation  may  be 
removed  without  harm,  but  small  stones  that 
do  not  interfere  with  the  plow  or  mowing 
machine,  may  be  left  with  good  effect.  They 
help  in  tempering  the  soil  and  they  give  very 
little  hurtful  interference  with  roots  of  plants. 

- - 

Potatoes.— Of  the  new  sorts  being  tested 
at  the  Ferry  Gardens,  Detroit,  Mich.,  the 
Garfield,  a  medium-sized  white  potato,  with 
a  smooth  skin  and  a  round  shape,  appears  the 
most  promising.  It  yields  well,  and  its  cook¬ 
ing  qualities  are  pronounced  excellent.  The 
Queen  of  the  Valley  is  a  very  large,  rather 
course-looking  potato,  with  an  irregular  shape 
and  rather  deep  eyes.  But  it  is  said  to  yield 
enormously,  and  the  quality  is  very  good. 
For  a  medium  early  crop  Mr.  Tracy,  the 
superiotendeut,  recommends  Brownell’s  Tele¬ 
phone  as  a  good  yielder  and  of  very  fair 
quality.  We  glean  the  above  items  from  the 
Michigan  Farmer. 
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Unfortunately  says  Judge  Jones  of  Ohio 
in  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal,  a  large 
majority  of  the  breeders  in  this  country,  who 
have  paid  extravagant  prices  for  gilt-edge 
pedigrees,  have  been  gentlemen  who,  having 
accumulated  fortunes  in  other  pursuits,  in¬ 
vested  in  fanc3r-stock,  either  as  a  matter  of 
speculation,  or  for  the  pleasure  and  excitement 
it  affords,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  breed  in  useful  and  profitable  qualities. 
.  .  The  influence  of  these  extravagaut  invest¬ 
ments  in  cattle  of  fancy  breeding  is  seriously 
detrimental  in  various  ways.  Every  sale  of 
the  high-priced  family  is  published  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  press,  so  that  the  new 
beginner  naturally  enough  concludes  that  the 
inimals  belong  to  a  superior  strain;  and  he 
invests  his  money,  expecting  soon  to  realize  a 
fortune,  but  when  he  looks  out  for  a  purchaser 
for  his  surplus  stock,  lie  finds  that  the  practical 
farmer,  who  must  in  the  end  be  his  customer  ' 
cares  nothing  whatever  for  the  fancy  family. 
What  he  wants  is  a  good  thick  and  substantial 
bull,  of  pure  blood — characteristics  which  he 
observes  are  not  found  in  large  proportion  in 
strains  that  have  long  been  in-bred. 

- 44-4 - - 

Potato  Disease. — J.  L.  Jensen,  Director 
of  Agriculture  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has 
written  a  treatise  on  the  potato  disease  and 
how  to  overcome  it,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  in  Scotland.  He  found  by  a  long 
series  of  experiments  that  those  varieties 
which  rooted  the  deepest,  burying  their  tu¬ 
bers  the  best,  were  most  free  from  the  disease. 
The  spores  of  the  fungus,  which  cause  the 
disease,  are  conveyed  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  earth  is  found  to  be  a  protection  to  the 
potato-roots,  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  rain  or  dew  carrying  these  spores  down 
through  the  ground.  Hence  he  earths  up  the 
potato,  and  finds  that  the  plants  are  protected 
from  this  disease,  and  yield  as  well  as  when 
the  vine  is  cultivated  flat  on  the  surface.  This 
applies  to  all  varieties. 

- 444 - - 

Baron  Von  Raub,  Leon  Springs,  Bexar 
County,  has  8,000  acres  all  under  fence,  prop¬ 
erly  sub-divided,  and  stocked  with  beautiful 
Shetland  and  spotted  ponies.  His  breeding 
stock  consists  of  seven  stallions  and  45  mares, 
all  thoroughbred,  and  SOOspetted  pony  mares. 
He  is  breeding  a  race  of  striped  and  spotted 
ponies  to  please  the  children.  He  sells  the  in¬ 
crease  to  persons  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
Texas  Wool  Grower  says  the  supply  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand.  These  little  ponies 
range  over  the  prairies  like  sheep  or  goats, 


and  present  a  novel  appearance — very  gentle, 
every  one  as  docile  as  a  cat,  and  can  be 
caught  anywhere  on  the  range. 

-  «4« -  * 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  the 
long- discussed  notion  that  malaria  is  caused 
by  the  multiplication  in  the  human  system  of 
germs  whose  natural  habitat  is  in  the  swamp 
air,  impure  water,  etc.  Some  writers  have 
even  found  aud  described  what  they  believe 
to  be  this  germ  or  bacillus.  The  British  Med¬ 
ical  Journal  is  not  enthusiastic,  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  a  demonstrated  fact.  In  reply  to  a 
recent  correspondent,  the  editor  says:  ‘‘The 
very  existence  of  the  bacillus  malaria  is 
doubtful;  and  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  detect 
it  in  drinking  water.” 

- 

The  Crocket  Patron,  Texas,  warns  its 
readers  that  it  will  not  do  to  turn  hungry 
cattle  upon  the  stubble  of  sorghum  cane.  A 
very  small  portion  of  the  second  growth  will 
kill  them,  It  says.  A  neighboring  farmer  has 
lately  had  experience  of  the  matter  in  the  loss 
of  two  cows,  and  several  others  were  extreme¬ 
ly  sick,  but  recovered.  It  is  not  the  quanti¬ 
ty  eaten  that  kills,  but  the  feed  seems  to  be 
extremely  poisonous.  A  cow  with  a  full 
stomach,  however,  says  our  Texas  contera- 
l>oraryf  may  be  turned  on  it  with  impunity. 


Dr.  Voelcker,  in  the  Dairy  Association’s 
Journal  (England),  says;  “None  of  the  five 
samples  of  condensed  milk  analyzed  by  me 
were  produced  from  whole  new,  but  from 
more  or  less  skimmed  milk.  Really  good  con¬ 
densed  milk,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  always 
made  from  skim-milk  or  a  milk  poor  in  cream. 
Condensed  milk  is  not  a  perfect  substitute  for 
new  milk,  either  chemically  or  physically. 
At  the  best  most  kinds  of  good  condensed 
milk  are  milk  sirups,  consisting  cf  condensed 
skim-milk  and  white  sugar.” 


James  Cairo,  high  authority  in  England 
on  agricultural  matters,  says:  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  meat  and  cereals  is  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  consuming  classes  of  Europe. 
American  statesmen  believe  they  are  rapidly 
gaining  control  of  this  trade,  and  can  main¬ 
tain  it  even  at  lower  prices.  It  must  be  met 
by  the  production  here  of  articles  which  will 
not  bear  long  storage  or  carriage,  such  us 
milk,  fresh  butter,  early  vegetables,  meat, 
hay,  straw,  potatoes,  aud  the  sugar  beet. 
The  drain  of  agricultural  labor  and  capital 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  has 
already  begun,  which  nothing  can  prevent 
from  continuing  aud  increasing,  will  alter  the 
existing  conditions  of  agricultural  property 
in  England.  Our  agriculture  must  adapt  it¬ 
self  to  the  change,  freely  accepting  the  good 
it  brings  and  skilfully  using  the  advantages 
which  greater  proximity  to  the  best  market 
must  always  command.” 

^  ^  ^  * 

Mr.  Dyer,  in  the  Maine  Agricultural  Re¬ 
ports,  says  that  Mr.  Ritchie  kept  his  sheep 
penned,  and  fed  them  generously  on  hay  and 
grain;  yet  he  failed  to  make  them  gain  in 
weight  during  the  Winter;  but  he  did  well 
and  made  money,  however,  because  he  dressed 
his  sheep  aud  sent  them  to  Boston.  He  also 
built  up  his  farm  from  the  dressing.  Mr- 
Gould  replied  that  he  saw  at  the  Agriculture 
College  of  Guelph,  Out ,  some  sheep  that  were 
fattening  for  the  last  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show. 
The  College  took  the  prize  in  1880  over  all  the 
United  States  for  the  sheep  shown  at  the  Fat 
Stock  Show  in  Chicago,  and  he  was  confident 
it  would  do  it  again  this  year.  Those  sheep 
were  not  out  of  the  folds.  They  were  in  a 
large,  airy  basement  of  the  building.  Those 
sheep  bad  been  in  there  for  six  or  eight 
months,  and  they  were  to  stay  in  there  till 
they  went  to  Chicago.  They  were  excessively 
fat  in  June.  Mr.  Brown  said  that  was  the 
way  to  fatten  sheep,  and  that  he  would  defy 
all  competition  in  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  mutton. 


“There  was  a  gentleman  at  my  bouse  not 
long  since  who  was  discouraged  in  farming 
somewhat,”  said  Mr,  F.  W.  Ritchie.  1  told 
him  that  farmers  did  not  go  in  to  make  it 
pay.  Said  I,  “We  plod  along  in  the  old  ruts 
and  thluk  we  must  not  employ  any  labor  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  pay.  Now,”  said  I,  “when  I 
employ  two  men— an  1  I  do  so  most  of  the 
time — my  profits  are  greater  than  when  1 
only  have  one.  1  am  satisfied  that  is  the  way 
to  make  the  most  progress  in  wealth  on  our 
farms.  You  all  know  that  my  farm  has  in¬ 
creased  in  its  value,  in  its  fertility  and  in  the 
value  of  the  buildings,  and  it  has  all  been 
done  by  hired  labor,  except  what  has  been 
done  by  myself.  You  see,  brother  farmers, 
how  true  it  is,  that  if  you  keep  a  team  to  do 
your  work,  that  same  team  will  do  the  work 
where  you  have  half  a  dozen  men;  it  costs 
just  as  much  to  keep  it  for  one  man  as  for 
half  a  dozen;  so  the  more  men  you  have  the 
greater  profit  you  have  on  your  team.” 

- - 

Here  is  a  list  of  apples  for  the  home  orchard 
recommended  for  Kansas  and  Missouri  by 


the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society: 
One  Early  Harvest;  one  Summer  Rose;  one 
Carolina  Red  June;  one  Cooper’s  Early 
White;  one  Hightop  Sweet.  This  will  give 
five  of  the  very  best  and  Earliest  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  apples.  One  Red  Astrachan;  two  Pri¬ 
mate;  one  American  Summer  Pear  main;  one 
Lowell,  and  two  Jefferis,  will  take  ns  safely 
to  the  Fall  apvdes,  and  make  13  Summer  va¬ 
rieties  in  all.  Two  Maiden’s  Blush;  two  Ram- 
bo;  one  Fall  Pippin;  one  Bailey  Sweet;  one 
Astley;  one  Wine,  and  two  Grimes’s  Golden 
will  overlap  a  little  on  the  Winter  list,  as 
these  last  two  will  sometimes  keep  until 
Chri-tmas,  but  they  are  only  safely  counted 
as  Fall  apples.  We  thus  have  10  Fall  apple 
trees,  beginning  the  Winter  with  three  Jona 
thau;  two  Roman  Stem,  and  two  Newtown 
Spitzenberg,  we  are  fairly  arrived  at  the  sea¬ 
son  of  real  keepers;  five  Missouri  Pippin;  five 
Winesap;  five  Ben  Davis,  and  five  Rawle’s 
Janet  complete  a  list  of  fifty  trees.  Fulton 
and  Mother  were  added  to  the  above  list. 

—  ■  ■  ■■■  - 

THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 


The  Georgia  Horticultural  Society  con¬ 
demns  “ringing”  grape-vines,  that  is  girdling 
or  cutting  the  cane  below  the  bunch  so  as  to 
prevent  a  reflux  of  the  sap  in  order  to  increase 

the  size  of  the  grapes . 

A  farmer  near  Montreal,  Canada,  is  going 
to  sue  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  for  having  imported 
sparrows.  He  says  they  have  already  eaten 
up  30  acres  of  barley,  destroyed  his  potatoes 
and  played  havoc  with  his  early  vegetables. . 

Mu.  Berckmans,  of  Georgia,  humorously 
calls  the  Sharpless  Strawberry  the  Shapeless. 
He  remarked  that  it  ships  well  and  that  the 
demand  in  Augusta  was  such  the  past  season 
that  it  brought  25  cents  coming  from  Charles¬ 
ton  while  Wilson  was  difficult  to  sell  at  lOcents. 
Dr  Hope,  of  Georgia,  prefers  the  Bidwell 

to  the  Sharpless . Mr.  Berckmans 

estimates  that  Moore’s  Early  Grape  is  three 
weeks  ahead  of  the  Concord.  It  is  gone  before 

the  Concord.  Ships  well . 

Several  members  of  the  Georgia  State 
Horticultural  Society  pronounce  mulberries 
the  best  kind  of  feed  for  hogs.  Dr  Brown 
says  that  he  grows  the  mulberry  near  Augusta 
to  feed  his  poultry,  the  birds  and  the  negroes 
of  the  neighborhood  and  would  not,  therefore, 

be  without  mulberry  trees . . 

“Losses  and  crosses 
Are  blessings  in  disguise.” — 

Let  this  cheer  you  up  disheartened  friend. . 
The  Lindley  Grape  (Rogers)  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  appreciated . . . 

Help  agriculture  by  attending  the  fairs  and 

condemning  horse-racing . 

In  ordering  fruit  trees,  order  them  stocky 

and  young . . . 

W e  are  glad  to  see  Professor  Shelton  speaks 
well  of  Heige’s  Prolific  recently  illustrated  in 
the  Rural,  and  commends  a  trial  of  it  to 

Kansas  farmers . . . 

Uncle  Arp  says,  “Politics  is  a  thing  in¬ 
tended  mainly  to  furnish  town  folks  and 
deadbeats  with  an  easy  way  of  getting  a 
living,  and  I  don’t  think  we  farmers  have  got 
much  interest  in  it,  except  to  go  arid  vote 
quietly  when  the  time  comes.  Farming  and 
home  affairs  are  bigger  things  than  politics. . . 

“  We  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,”  says 
theNational  Tribune  (Washington)edited  agri¬ 
culturally  by  the  able  Mr.  Sanders,  “that  the 
articles  distributed  by  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of 
merit;  they  are  new  and  mostly  rare  things, 
and  not  the  surplus  stock  of  cultivators.  How 
infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  country  are 
these  disseminations,  as  compared  to  the  flood 
of  fifth-rate  chromos  which  one  so  frequently 

meets  with,  as  so-called  gifts . 

The  Heruld’s  Religious  Item  says:  “If  you 
ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  get  to  heaven 
you  will  find  there  a  great  many  people  whom 
you  didn’t  expect  to  see,  and  you  will  miss  a 
great  many  others  whom  you  expected  to 

find . . . . . . . 

An  excellent  piece  of  advice:  take  50  pey 
cent  off  of  the  bad  reports  about  you  neigh¬ 
bors  and  put  50  per  cent  on  the  good  ones . 

Flockmastebs  are  keeping  their  flocks  in 
good,  healthy  condition  with  sorghum  and 
rice  corn.  It  is  Mr.  T.  II.  Cavanaugh’s 
opinion  that  sorghum  is  the  coming  sheep 
feed,  either  for  keep  or  to  fatten  in  North¬ 
western  Kansas. . . . . . 

Auanimal  will  notthrive  when  shakingwitb 
the  cold  all  night  and  found  in  the  morning 
curled  up  into  a  small  compass  and  covered 

over  with  frost . . 

In  the  last  records  of  the  Maine  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  question  is  asked  bow  a  calf 
should  be  fed  the  first  Winter,  And  the  reply 
is  given:  “On  a  ration  of  hay  with  wheat- 
bran,  oat-meal,  pea  meal  or  cotton-seed  meal. 


Mr.  T.  S.  Gould  says  that  he  has  seen 
many  farmers  who  were  physically  disabled 
from  labor  who  were  yet  the  best  aud  most 
successful  farmers  of  their  ne  ghborhoods.... 


0vcnjiul)frf. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Mlrlilgnn. 

Athens,  Calhoun  Co.,  Sept.  25.— Potatoes 
this  year  are  a  fine  crop  and  extra  in  flavor, 
and  our  corn  crop  is  also  heavy  where  the 
land  was  not  too  wet  in  the  Spring ;  but  corn 
is  a  little  late;  the  frost  will  probably  hurt 
some  of  it  but  it  is  eared  more  heavily  than 
for  many  years.  Wheat  was  an  average  crop 
this  year,  so  was  hay.  Oats  very  good 
Peaches  not  plenty.  Apples  may  be  enough 
for  home  use.  Blackberries  and  raspberries 
were  quite  plentiful.  Whortleberries  not 
abundant.  r.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

East  Elma,  Erie  Co.,  Sept.  22 —This  has 
been  a  very  bad  year;  wheat,  barley  and  hay 
are  our  only  extra  crops.  Oats  yield  well, 
but  are  very  light  on  account  of  the  drouth. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  corn  and  potatoes 
are  a  failure.  j.  h. 

Ohio. 

Newton  Falls,  Trumble  Co.,  Sept.  25.— 
Within  the  last  three  weeks  our  fertile  valley 
has  witnessed  three  successful  fairs.  The 
Newton  Falls  Fair  was  a  grand  show  of  stock. 
At  Warren  on  Sept.  13th  and  15th,  was  held 
one  of  the  best  and  largest  fairs  ever  seen 
in  this  section.  At  Garrettsville  from  Sept. 
19th  to  21st,  was  held  the  23rd  annual  fair. 
The  society  that  got  it  up  is  composed  of  four 
townships,  and  is  controlled  by  two  represen¬ 
tatives  of  each  township.  It  has  had  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  good  fairs  from  its  establishment  to 
the  preaent  time.  Its  strict  adherence  to  tem¬ 
perance  principles  make  its  fairs  in  every 
sense  moral  exhibitions.  In  its  constitution 
and  by-laws  it  is  provided  that  no  intoxicating 
beverages,  not  even  sweet  cider,  are  allowed 
to  be  sold  on  the  grounds.  No  side-shows,  uo 
“  wheel  of  fortune  ”  and  no  horse  racing  are 
permitted,  and  the  result  is  a  prosperous 
society  and  fine  exhibitions.  The  liberal 
premiums  always  attract  a  large  attendance. 
Wheat  is  good,  averaging  from  25to  35 
bushels  per  acre  ;  worth  $1  per  bushel. 
Corn  is  a  surprise  to  all;  it  has  matured 
wonderfully  in  the  last  three  weeks;  the 
prospect  is  good  for  a  good  crop.  Old  corn  is 
now  worth  $1  p>er  bushel  for  shelled.  As  for 
potatoes  a  large  yield  is  being  dug,  they  are 
rotting  somewhat,  especially  the  Snow-Flake 
variety.  As  to  fruit,  apples  are  very  scarce, 
not  a  quarter  of  a  crop,  and  they  will  necess¬ 
arily  be  high  in  price.  Peaches  are  fair. 
Grapes  rotting  badly,  especially  the  Concord. 
The  Brighton  grape  so  far  has  proved  itself 
one  of  the  hardiest  known.  It  is,  too,  free 
from  blight  and  rot.  e.  w.  t. 

I'cnnsylvnnift. 

Industry,  Beaver  Co.,  Sept.  22, — The  sta 
son  here  has  been  very  pleasant;  plenty  of 
rain  up  to  this  date;  grain  crops  very  good; 
corn  about  an  average  crop  but  still  liable  to 
be  injured  if  frost  comes  early.  Potatoes 
rotting  a  good  deal — crop  moderate.  Hay 
was  a  heavy  crop.  Small  fruits  abundant; 
all  other  fruit  almosta  failure — a  few  orchards 
have  a  moderate  crop  of  apples.  K.  e. 

Yl>*t  Virginia. 

Kearnkysville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Sept.  29.— 
Owing  to  cold  and  wet  Spring  farmers  were 
late  planting  corn;  acreage  large;  stand 
good,  but  short  and  yellow  on  account  of 
drouth  from  June  1  to  August  20;  since  then 
we  have  had  heavy  rains;  will  make  one-half 
crop.  Early  potato  acreage  large  and  a  good 
crop,  though  bugs  were  plentiful;  prospects 
good  for  a  large  crop  of  late  potatoes;  no 
bugs;  an  abundant  hay  crop.  Winter  wheat 
acreage  was  large  and  yield  20  to  30  bushels 
per  acre — one  of  the  largest  crops  for  many 
years.  Apples  and  pears  small  crop-. ;  peaches 
a  large  one.  Plenty  of  all  kinds  of  small 
fruits.  Farmers  making  preparation  to  put 
in  a  large  crop  of  wheat  this  Fall.  Corn  has 
all  been  blown  down  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
will  spoil.  A  great  deal  of  wheat  has  been 
made  wet  by  the  rain  and  much  of  ifc  has 
sprouted  in  the  stack.  Wheat  is  worth  $1.04 
per  bushel ;  corn  90  cents  to  *1.  j.  a.  h. 

- 4-4-4 - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


ArknnsaN. 

Helena,  Philip  Co.,  September  28. — The 
Rural  Dent  Corn  was  ruined  by  worms; 
planted  according  to  direction;  gathered  two 
bushels  of  very  defective  eai  s.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
lific,  each  kernel  sending  up  from  one  to  five 
suckers  each  bearing  an  ear  of  corn.  The 
past  has  been  the  coolest  Summer  experienced 
in  a  residence  of  14  years  in  the  State,  c.  b 
Colorado. 

Fort  Collins,  Larimer  Co.,  Sept.  25. — The 
Golden  Heart  well  Celery  is  growing  very 
finely,  but  some  half  a-dozen  stalks  have  gone 
to  seed — something  new  with  me.  The  Flint 
corn  is  too  late  for  this  latitude,  as  it  will  not 
ripen  here.  j.  s.  Mcc. 
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Illinois. 

Edwards  VXLUB,  Madison  Co.,  Sept.  21. — 
We  have  had  quite  a  drouth  in  thiB  neighbor¬ 
hood  making  Fall  plowing  very  hard ;  never¬ 
theless  the  ground  ia  in  fair  condition  for  seed¬ 
ing,  which  is  now  in  progress.  The  acreage 
ready  for  the  same  is  as  large  aa  last  year. 
Corn  is  only  about  a  two  third  crop  and  is  out 
of  danger  from  frost.  We  had  an  immense 
yield  of  large,  well-formed  potatoes.  The 
White  Elephant  came  out  splendidly.  All 
fruits  were  full  crops,  except  late  Winter 
apples  which  promise  to  be  scarce,  c.  P.  B. 

Michigan. 

Athens,  Calhoun  Co.,  Sept.  25. — Of  the 
Flint  corn  only  72  seeds  germinated  out  of  138 
and  it  is  late  on  account  of  the  late,  wet 
Spring.  We  had  a  frost  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
23d  and  it  may  be  injured.  I  have  an  ear 
amongst  them  that  measures  16J^  inches  or 
over.  I  have  some  kernels  that  produced  four 
or  five  ears  a  foot  long.  My  Lima  beans  did 
not  germinate  on  account  of  wet  and  cold  the 
first,  three  weeks  after  planting.  The  Gem 
Squash  produced  only  large  vines  and  squashes 
as  big  as  a  tea  cup.  The  celery  proves  to  be 
splendid  and  I  have  five  or  six  Cbater  Holly¬ 
hocks,  and  I  saved  three  of  the  Catnlpas.  A 
large  number  came  up  but  something  destroyed 
them  when  quite  small;  they  are  from  nine 
inches  to  one  foot  high  and  look  hardy.  I 
have  a  nice  lot  of  White  Elephant  potatoes, 
s  ome  weighing  1]^  pound  apiece,  I  intend  to 
sell  about  six  bushels  for  seed.  r.  d.  b. 

•  New  York. 

East  Elma,  Erie  Co.,  Sept.  22. — The  Rural 
Heavy  Dent  corn  I  planted  on  May  25,  four 
feet  by  two,  one  kernel  in  a  place,  only  70 
grains  germinate  1  and  some  of  them  did  not 
grow,  but  wbat  did  grow  is  awful  corn;  it 
stands  from  10  to  15  feet  high  with  from  one 
to  three  ears  on  a  stalk.  I  guess  it  will  not 
get  ripe.  Only  one  Lima  bean  grew'  and  that 
is  not  going  to  get  ripe.  From  the  Holly¬ 
hock  seed  I  have  eight  nice  plants.  Two  Per* 
feet  Gem  Squash  seeds  grew  but  they  never 
set  any  fruit  until  the  last  week  in  August,  so 
I  shall  probably  get  no  ripe  squash.  j.  h. 

Ohio. 

Camden,  Preble  Co.,  Sept.  27.— Our  corn 
crop  is  fair,  two  or  three  weeks  late.  I  think 
there  will  be  one-fourth  less  wheat  sown  this 
Fall  than  there  was  last.  The  Rural  Corn  did 
not  come  up  well ;  Lima  beans  an  entire  failure. 
Hollyhock  seed  all  grew,  I  have  planted  my 
wheat,  also  four  other  kinds.  1  got  a  state, 
merit  from  one  of  our  thrashing  machine  men, 
of  572  acres,  and  the  average  of  wheat  per 
acre  is  18  bushels.  'w.  m. 

Etna,  Licking  Co.,  Sept.  26.— The  Little 
Gem  Squashes  are  excellent.  The  Rural  Dent 
Corn  promises  to  be  an  euormous  crop — the 
largest  in  the  neighborhood.  j.  n.  r. 

Virginia. 

Disputanta,  Prince  George  Co.,  Sept.  35. — 
Rural  seeds  did  well,  Catalpa  seeds,  planted 
April  12,  nine  came  up  and  made  a  vigorous 
growth;  largest  plant  40]^  inches  high,  length 
of  leaf  14>£  inches  and  1 inches  wide.  The 
Gem  Squashes,  planted  May  1,  grew  finely 
until  they  began  to  bloom  when  I  noticed 
they  were  fading;  upon  examination  I  found 
the  bugs  and  worms  had  concluded  they  were 
little  gems  for  them,  and  were  making  sad 
havoc,  all  the  vines  save  one  were  so  badly  in* 
fested,  e*pecially  with  a  white  grub  at  the 
roots,  that  I  was  unable  with  all  my  efforts  to 
save  them.  I  then  turned  my  attention  to  the 
one  not  infested,  and  by  constant  watching 
and  applying  strong  soap-suds  around  the 
roots  two  or  three  times  a  week,  saved  itt 
The  vine  bore  six  perfect  squashes  and  I  have 
gathered  them.  The  Flint  Corn  did  not  come 
up  wrell,  but  what  did  grew  finely;  it  is  a  very 
early  corn  here,  have  gathered  mine.  One 
ear  measured  nearly  14  inches.  One  peculiar¬ 
ity  about  it  is  it  sets  its  ears  very  low  on  the 
stalk,  some  of  mine  nearly  touched  the  ground, 
and  it  suckers  astonishingly.  1  gathered  one 
bushel  of  ears.  Celery  seed  came  up  well 
Am  not  very  successful  in  raising  celery  here; 
think  the  climate  is  not  suitable.  Celery  re¬ 
quires  a  cool  moist  climate  to  come  to  per¬ 
fection,  does  it  not?  [Not  if  it  is  watered  well. 
Eds.]  The  Hollyhocks  planted  early  this 
Spring  made  prodigious  growth;  one  stalk 
bloomed  in  August  and  is  now  seven  feet  high 
or  was  before  it  blew  down;  it  is  loaded  with 
blossoms.  How  did  your  White  Belgian  Oats 
turn  out?  [Not  very  well.  Eds.]  g.  w.  p. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Everv  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


GROWING  MUSHROOMS. 

H.  M. ,  Ontario. -What  is  the  cheapest  method 
of  raising  mushrooms  in  a  cellar  or  meadow  ? 

Ans.«-I»  flat  beds  or  ridges  on  the  cellar 


floor,  also  on  boxed  side  shelves.  The  cellar 
should  be  dark  and  have  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  degrees  to  60  degrees — 56  degrees  is 
best — and  not  be  subject  to  the  drying  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  furnace,  or  draft  by  open  ventila¬ 
tors.  Take  fresh  stable  manure  freed  from 
the  rough,  strawy  litter,  and  mix  with  it 
about  one-fourth  or  one  third  of  its  bulk  of 
moist  pasture  loam ;  when  mixed  build  firmly 
into  a  pile  some  two  feet  high.  Fork  this  over 
three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  some  four 
days,  to  prevent  it  overheating;  then  if  you 
are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  further  fear  of 
violent  heating,  make  up  your  beds.  These 
may  be  of  any  length  and  width  convenient 
to  yourself,  and  from  nine  to  15  inches  deep.  In 
building  them  pack  the  material  as  firmly  as 
you  can  with  a  mallet  or  by  treading,  as  you 
proceed.  The  beds  should  heat  a  little,  and 
when  on  the  decline,  say  down  to  80  degrees, 
they  are  ready  to  spawn.  Break  the  spawn 
into  lumps  about  two  inches  square  and  insert 
these  into  boles  about  10  or  11  inches  apart 
and  bury  them  two  inches  deep;  fill  up  the 
holes  and  leave  the  surface  smooth  and  firm. 
If  the  cellar  is  quite  dark  no  covering  will  be 
needed,  but  if  it  is  not,  cover  the  beds  with 
some  rough  straw;  in  about  ten  days  the 
spawn  should  be  “running,”  that  is  a  mold 
should  pervade  the  mass,  then  it  is  time  to 
apply  a  coating  one  to  two  inches  deep  of  the 
loam ;  beat  all  firm  as  before  and  cover  over 
with  three  or  four  inches  deep  of  straw  unless 
the  cellar  be  quite  dark.  If  the  manure  and 
loam  be  naturally  moist  to  begin  with  and 
properly  worked  throughout,  no  water  should 
be  needed  before  mushrooms  appear.  The 
manure  should  be  prepared  for  the  beds  in  a 
close  shed,  and  at  no  time  subjected  to  rain  or 
drying  winds.  Mushroom  growing,  except  by 
Ihose  who  understand  it,  is  often  very  disap¬ 
pointing.  In  English  market  gardens  mush¬ 
room  growing  in  ridges  in  open  fields  is 
practiced  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  that  or  any  other  systematic 
effort  at  meadow  or  field  culture  of  mush¬ 
rooms  being  practiced  in  this  country. 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  BEETS  FOR  TEXAS. 

W.  A.  C.,  Temple  Place,  Bell  Co.,  Texas. — 

1,  What  strawberries  will  do  well  heie?  When 
shall  I  plant  them  and  how — in  beds  or  rows? 

2,  How  Boon  should  I  plant  beets  for  market 
and  what  kinds  would  be  best? 

Ans. — 1.  By  trial  only  are  you  likely  to 
learn  the  best  sorts  of  strawberries  for  your 
place;  these  plants  differ  much  in  behavior 
in  different  sections  of  the  State,  soils  and 
conditions  of  cultivation.  Charles  Downing, 
Wilson’s  Albany,  Duncan,  Bidwell,  Cum¬ 
berland  Triumph,  Capt.  Jack,  Crescent  and 
Rharpless  have  given  good  satisfaction  in 
Texas.  Strawberries  like  deeply  cultivated, 
well  enriched,  moist  soil  and  that  which 
is  of  a  free  rather  than  clammy  nature. 
Your  cleared  timber  lands,  black  sandy  and 
clayey  soils  are  good,  but  without  special  care 
your  black  waxy  prairie  lands  are  not  so 
favorable.  Plant  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and 
one  foot  asunder  in  the  row,  and  keep  the 
surface  soil  mellow  and  open  till  the  runners 
begin  to  spread  out,  then  apply  a  mulching  of 
littery  stuff  as  grass,  old  pea-vines  or  other 
haBdy  material,  between  the  rows  to  help 
keep  the  soil  cool  and  exclude  drouth.  In  this 
way  let  three  rows  run  together  to  make  a 
bed,  and  between  every  third  and  fourth  row 
keep  an  open  pathway  about  a  foot  wide  for 
convenience  in  weeding  and  berry  pickiof. 
Set  out  your  plants  as  soon  as  possible;  give 
the  roots  a  good  hold  of  the  earth,  but  do  not 
bury  the  crowns,  pack  the  Roil  firmly  about 
the  roots,  and  aa  soon  as  set  out  give  the 
plants  a  good  soaking  of  water.  Plant  in  dull 
or  moist  weather  if  yon  can.  2.  Sow  beets 
for  Fall  and  Winter  use  as  soon  after  the 
second  week  in  August  as  you  get  a  good 
soaking  rain,  and  for  early  Spring  beets  about 
the  first  of  February,  or  if  your  land  is  light 
and  warm,  in  January  with  one  or  more  suc¬ 
cessions  later — Early  Blood  Turnip,  Dewing’s 
Improved  Blood  Turnip,  Egyptian  Turnip, 
and  Long  Smooth  Blood. 

BROOM  CORN. 

E.  < S.  S. ,  Schenectady,  .V.  Y.  what  is  the  acre¬ 
age  and  condition  of  broom  corn  in  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana  l 

Ans. — We  have  no  statistics  of  Broom  corn 
in  Ohio.  It  is  only  raised  in  Franklin,  Fair 
field,  Champaign  and  a  few  other  counties. 
Probably  5,000  to  10,000  acres  in  the  8tate,  but 
this  is  only  a  rough  guess.  In  Kansas  the 
acreage  as  returned  by  the  assessors,  is  107.- 
608.  Mr.  William  Sims,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  writes  ns:  “Our 
correspondents  have  not  yet  reported  fully 
on  its  condition,  but  from  what  has  been 
received  and  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
other  sources,  I  should  estimate  four-fifths  of 
the  acreage  in  good  condition,  and  the  other 
fifth  not  more  than  a  half  crop.”  Mr.  E.  A. 
Carman,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
writes  us  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington:  “Broom  Corn  is  a  minor 


crop  which  has  not  been  estimated  by  this 
Department  heretofore.  From  casual  reports 
the  crop  is  not  in  very  good  condition.  The 
acreage  as  reported  by  the  State  Assessor  of 
Illinois  last  year  was  17,887,  and  the  crop 
25,708,251  pounds.  In  1870  with  about  the 
same  area, less  than  half  the  product  was  made. 
Kansas  has  given  much  attention  to  this  crop. 
Iu  1870  the  State  official  returns  made  14,273 
acres,  and  8,005,145  pounds.  Iowa  also  culti¬ 
vates  broom  corn,  but  no  exact  statistics  of 
area  or  products  are  extant.  So  little  is  grown 
in  Ohio  and  adjacent  States  that  the  quantity 
is  not  officially  reported.” 

POTATOES  AND  GRAIN  FOR  HOGS,  ETC. 

F.  R.  P.,  Delavan,  Wis. — 1,  Are  potatoes 
good  feed  J  or  fattening  hogs?  Are  they  best 
raw  or  cooked?  2,  Is  not  thoroughly-soaked 
small  grain,  rye,  barley,  etc.,  almost  as  good 
feed  for  stock  as  when  ground  into  meal? 
Soaking  is  so  much  cheaper  than  grinding. 

3,  Is  there  any  mill  or  process  for  grinding 
or  cutting  sweet  corn  into  meal  for  bread  and 
cakes — and  if  not,  why  may  and  should  there  be? 

Ans. — 1,  Potatoes  are  most  excellent  feed 
for  fattening  swine,  but  they  should  always 
be  cooked,  as  cooking  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  starch  (t.be  fattening  substance  in 
them)  may  be  made  digestible.  When  fed 
raw  the  starch  will  not  be  digested  and  assim¬ 
ilated  in  the  stomach — cook  them  and  mix 
with  meal  when  boiling  hot.  2,  Small  grains 
will  not  be  thoroughly  masticated  by  pigs 
although  they  may  lie  soaked,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  will  be  voided  whole.  When 
cooked  there  will  be  no  waste.  This  is  the 
most  economical  way  t>  feed  any  kind  of 
grain  to  pigs  unless  fuel  and  labor  are  too 
high.  The  next  best  method  is  to  have  the 
grain  ground  and  the  meal  slightly  fermented, 
which  makes  it  more  palatable  as  well  as  di* 
gestible.  3,  We  do  not  know  of  any.  Sweet 
corn  is  usually  scalded  and  then  dried,  and 
boiled  when  desired  for  eating.  Meal  made 
from  it  would  not  be  likely  to  keep  any 
length  of  time. 

TREES  ALLOWED  UNDER  TIMBER  CULTURE 
ACTS. 

L.  M.,  Lancaster,  Neb.  What  kinds  of  trees 
are  considered  timber  trees  under  the  Timber 
Culture  Act? 

Ans. — The  trees  specified  were;  “Ash, 
alder,  beech,  birch,  black-walnut,  basswood, 
black-locust,  cedar,  chestnut,  cottonwood, 
elm,  fir,  including  spruce,  hickory,  honey- 
locust,  larch,  maple,  including  box  elder,  oak, 
pine,  plane  tree,  otherwise  called  cotton-tree, 
buttonwood  or  sycamore,  service-tree,  other¬ 
wise  called  mountain  ash,  white- walnut,  other¬ 
wise  called  butternut,  white-willow,  and 
white  wood,  otherwise  called  tulip-tree.”  This 
list  was  intended  only  as  a  general  guide,  and 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  excluding  any  trees 
recognized  in  the  neighborhood  to  be  of 
value  for  timber,  or  for  commercial 
purposes,  or  for  firewood  and  domestic 
use.  This  ruling  was  made  by  the  Land 
Office  on  Feb.  10,  1882.  In  addition  to 
the  above  list  any  of  the  following  trees  may 
be  found  worth  cultivating  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties  and  several  of  them  may  be  classed  among 
valuable  kinds:  ailanthus,  blue-beech,  cherry 
(especially  the  black  cherry)  gum  trees,  hack- 
berry,  iron-wood,  osage  orange,  peach, 
pear,  apple,  maple,  etc.  The  omissions  in  the 
first  list  gave  rise  to  severe  criticisms,  hence 
the  more  liberal  ruling  of  Commissioner  Mc¬ 
Farland. 

ASPARAGUS. 

E.  P.  R.,  Edwardsville,  III.,  wants  to  know 

1,  if  Fall  is  a  good  time  to  plant  out  asparagus; 

2,  how  to  plant. 

Ans  — 1.  Yes.  2.  There  are  two  methods  of 
planting  commonly  practiced,  one  being  to 
open  a  trench  about  a  foot  wide  and  six 
inches  deep  and  spread  out  the  roots  on  the 
bottom  in  a  natural  manner;  the  other  con¬ 
sists  in  cutting  an  edge  perpendicularly  along 
the  line,  and  laying  the  roots  out  somewhat 
fan  fashion,  dividing  the  roots  about  equally 
at  the  crown.  The  crowns  are  to  be  placed 
about  six  inches  beneath  the  surface  in  either 
case.  Fill  the  trench  only  half  way  up  until 
the  plants  are  well  above  ground.  In  field 
culture,  the  rows  should  be  four  feet  apart, 
though  iu  the  garden  a  less  distance  will  be  as 
well.  The  advantages  of  wide  planting  are 
the  ability  to  use  the  horse  hoe,  etc.,  instead  of 
doing  all  the  work  by  hand;  the  increased 
yield  and  longer  life  of  the  plants.  Moder¬ 
ately  rich  soil  well  prepared  with  occasional 
Fall  dressings  of  manure,  we  believe  to  be 
better  than  the  plan  usually  advocated  of 
filling  the  soil  with  manure.  A  light  loam  or 
sandy  soil  is  best. 

PICOTEES,  CARNATIONS,  ETC. 

D.  JV.,  Oakville,  WY  T. — What  distinguishes 
picotees,  carnations  and  dianthuses  from  each 
other. 

Ans  — Carnations  and  picotees  are  very 
near  akin,  indeed  so  much  so  that  seeds  sowed 
from  one  plant  of  either  sort  may  produce 
both  sorts;  they  merely  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  color  of  their  flowers,  carnations  may 


be  self-colored  or  striped,  a  picotee  is  neither, 
but,  instead,  its  flowers  are  white  (in  poorer 
varieties,  often  yellow)  and  edged  with  red, 
rose  or  purple.  And  among  a  batch  of  seed¬ 
lings  we  often  find  some  that  have  flowers  at 
once  striped  and  edged;  such  are  neither  true 
carnations  nor  picotees,  and  in  the  florist’s  eye 
they  are  unworthy  of  recognition.  Both  car¬ 
nations  and  picotees  are  dianthuses,  and  bo‘ 
tanically  belong  to  the  species  D.  Caryophyllus. 

Miscellaneous. 

T.  R.  II.,  Mooresville,  Ind. — 1,  Am  I  in 
time  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  for 
largest  yield  of  Fultzo-Clawson  and  Surprise 
wheats?  2,  How  will  the  prizes  offered  for  the 
largest  yield  he  distributed?  In  the  order  they 
are  printed  or  will  the  winner  select? 

Ans. — 1,  Certainly.  2,  We  shall  first  settle 
who  the  winners  are  and  then  by  corres¬ 
pondence  or  by  the  inspection  of  some  one 
acting  for  us  substantiate  the  claims  made. 
The  best  will  take  first  prize;  the  second  best, 
the  second  prize,  and  so  on. 

J.  E.  B,,  Middlebury,  Conn. — 1,  What 
will  exterminate  runniug  briars — plowing  un¬ 
der  seems  to  suit  their  constitutions  well? 

2.  Is  the  Monarch  Lightning  Saw,  made  in 
Chicago,  what  it  claims  to  be? 

Ans. — After  plowing  them  under  ns  well 
as  may  be,  go  over  the  field  and  pull  up  all 
that  can  be  seen.  Then  cut  off  the  shoots  that 
afterwards  appear,  and  cultivate  as  often  as 
needed.  Wo  know  of  no  easipr  method.  2> 
We  cannot  recommend  either  the  saw  or  the 
manufacturer  of  it. 

S.  E.  L.,  Maple  City,  Kansas. — 1,  In  the 
Querist  Department  of  the  Rural  for  Sept.  9, 
information  is  given  as  to  the  manner  of  prop¬ 
agating  the  Cnthbert  Raspberry.  Can  the 
Cap  varieties  be  prouagated  in  the  same  way? 
2,  Is  the  Caroline  a  Cap  variety? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  ar.d  also  from  the  tips.  2.  It 
is  thought  to  lie.  Some  think  it  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Purple  'Cane  (Rubus  occidentalis) 
and  Brinckle’s  Orange  (Antwerp).  It  strikes 
us  there  is  no  Antwerp  about  it. 

Z.  H.,  Darien,  Wis.— How  should  my  young 
catalpas  be  treated  this  Fall?  They  were 
planted  in  Spring,  and  are  now  two  feet  high 
and  still  growing. 

Ans. — Throw  straw  or  loose  litter  over 
them  with  sticks  so  as  to  hold  it.  Perhaps 
you  could  make  a  little  hut  over  them  with 
evergreen  boughs,  and  then  cover  with  straw. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  take  the  risk  they  may 
be  removed  to  the  cellar  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Plant  them  in  boxes. 

Pansy,  Nunda,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any  way 
to  exterminate  mallow  and  plantain  from  a 
lawn  save  by  hand-pulling?  2,  My  canary 
has  not  bathed  since  last  March,  though  re¬ 
peatedly  given  water  for  that  purpose.  Is 
hoalthy  and  bright.  Can  he  be  induced  to  do 
so,  and  will  any  harm  result  from  the  neglect? 

Ans.— 1,  Hand-pulling  is  the  best  way  when 
the  ground  is  moist.  Gather  all  tho  leaves 
in  the  hand  before  pulling.  2,  Keep  the  bird 
always  and  entirely  out  of  any  draught  of  air 

W.  L.  P.,Port  Leyden,  N.  Y.,  asks,  1,  which 
is  the  best  medium  early  sweet  corn,  and 

2,  cabbage,  3,is  there  any  work  on  bee-bunting. 

Ans. — 1,  The  Excelsior  is  a  good  variety. 

3,  Early  Winnigstadt,  Early  Ox  heart,  Fot- 
ler’s  Brunswick,  3,  We  know  of  no  such  work; 
we  shall,  however,  be  able  to  present  an 
article  on  this  subject  in  a  week  or  two. 

.4.  S.  M.,  Pattenburg,  N.  J.  When  is  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  to  be  cut? 

Ans. — When  mature.  No  definite  time  can 
be  named,  as  corn  is  harvested  at  different 
dates  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Each 
must  use  his  own  best  judgment  in  the  matter. 

J.  n.,  Merchantville,  N.  J. — Who  was  the 
originator  of  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant  and  what 
is  his  address? 

Ans. — Mr.  Fay  was  the  originator.  He  died 
about  a  year  ago.  Mr.  G.  S.  Josselyn,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.,  is  the  introducer. 

J.  B.  O.,  Columbia,  Pa.,  sends  a  climbing 
vine  for  name. 

Ans  — It  is  Celastrus  scandens— the  Climb¬ 
ing  Bitter-Sweet  or  Wax-Work. 

Several  Subscribers. — Grape-vines  will  some¬ 
times,  if  properly  cared  for,  fruit  the  second 
year  from  seed.  Many  will  fruit  the  third. 
Let  all  heartily  join  the  Rural  army  of  seed¬ 
ling  grape  growers! 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Endino 
Saturday,  October  7. 

8.  E.  L  — E,  W.  T.— J.  P.  B.— “Hope”— J.  K.  W..  We 
would  thank  you  for  the  car— Ira  E.  Benton,  thanks. 
— B.  O.  N.-R.  P.  B.— Mrs.  M-  B.,  thanka.-Z.  H.— 
G.  K.  F.— »T.  B.  G.-S.  U.  T.— Mrs.  E.  Me.  Me.,  Poor 
Farm  Series.  Please  give  me  full  address.— C.  J.  B  — 
J.  B.  G.-J.  B.  M.  &  S„  thanks.— J.  W.  P.-L.  W.  B.— 

R.  P.  C.— E.  E.  thanks. -J.  H.— N.  J.  S.-T  8.-A.  C.— 

G.  N.  S.— J.  S. — A  C.  N.— W  H  I.  for  the  Poor  Farm 
Series.— W.  I.  C -H.  C.  B.-H.  S.-E.  T.— J.  C.— 

H.  W.  R.— B.  P.-T.  F.  M  - J  C.  C.,  answer  by  mail. 
— C.  E.  P.,  thanks.— E.  P.  S  — P.  A.  S  — A.  B.  A.— 
A.  L.  L.  W.-C.  R.— J.  W  G.-J.  P.  J.  A.  S..  thanks. 
-M.  W.— A.  B.  J.-F.S.— W  C.— G.  W.  L.— R,  A.  N.— 

S.  O— P.  J.  B.-L.  F.  S.-H.  L.  S.-F.  R.  W.-T.  H.  B. 
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The  Rural  Pouter  for  1883  is  thought  by 
all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  very  showy  and, 
well — taking.  We  should  be  delighted 
to  send  it  with  our  new  Premium  List, 
which,  of  course,  is  decidedly  more  gen¬ 
erous  in  its  offers  than  ever  before,  to  all 
who  will  engage  in  the  highly  laudable 
enterpiise  of  soliciting  subscriptions  to 
the  very  best  rural  journal  in  America. 
We  hope  that  our  friends  will  heed  this 
modest  little  notice. 


Friends  hiving  occasion  to  send  us 
new  plants  to  be  tested  will  please  direct 
the  packages  to  the  Rural  Grounds,  River 
Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey.  It  will 
often  save  delays. 


IIofs. — Again  we  repeat  “Hops  is 
hops.”  He  is  a  lucky  man  this  year  who 
is  a  hop-grower.  When  the  foreign  hop 
crop  was  found  to  be  short  the  English 
brewers  and  dealers  at  once  cabled  here 
to  secure  a  large  quantity,  and  it  is 
said  they  were  successful  in  buying  about 
one-fourth  of  all  on  hand.  The  price 
jumped  from  30  cents  to  50  and  55  cents; 
last  Wednesday  it  reachfd  85,  and 
Thursday  choice  lots  brought  90  cents  per 
pound.  A  dollar  per  pound,  it  is  thought, 
will  soon  be  reached,  and  $1.50  per  pound 
has  been  stated  as  a  limit  before  next 
year’s  crop  comes  in.  Everyone  will  want 
to  grow  hops  another  season,  but  they 
should  not  be  carried  away  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  exceptionally  high  prices. 

A  regularly  organized  gang  of  four 
swindlers  have  lately  “victimized”  farm¬ 
ers  about  Mormon,  Ill,,  out  of  over 
$4,000.  The  rnodvs  operandi  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  They  would  go  to  a  prominent 

farmer,  claiming  to  have  a  lot  of  farm  an¬ 
vils  to  sell,  and  ask  the  farmer  to  haul 
them  up  from  the  depot  to  his  place,  at 
the  same  time  handing  him  $5  or  $0  to 
pay  the  freight,  for  which  they  took  his 
receipt.  This  receipt,  however,  after¬ 
wards  turntd  up  as  u  note  for  a  good 
gum,  often  running  tip  into  hundreds.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  all  of  them 
have  bren  captured  and  just  tiied  and 
convicted  of  forgery  at  Morrison  before 
Judge  Bailey,  who  sentenced  one  of  them 
to  ten,  one  to  eight,  and  the  two  others 
to  five  years  each  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Joliet.  Few  of  such  swindlers  are  so 
properly  rewarded,  however,  and  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  those  few  does  not  reimburse 
their  viclims,  so  once  more  we  say,  “Be 
Caieful  What  You  S:gn.” 

- *-■»-» - 

“Tna  Farmers  Congress”  met  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  week  in  St.  Louis, 
30  members  being  present — rather  a  slim 
representation  of  the  five  or  six  million 
farmers  in  the  country.  President  T.  J. 
Hudson,  of  Lamar,  Wisconsin,  in  his 
annual  address  insisted  that  agricultun 
should  be  represented  in  the  PiesideLt’s 
Cabinet}  and  that  agriculturists  should 
have  some  one  at  Washington  who-e 
special  training  and  knowledge  would 
enable  him  to  point  out  the  evil  effects 
likely  to  be  produced  on  agriculture  by 
obnoxious  State  and  Federal  legislation, 
as  well  as  the  results  of  commercial 
treaties.  A  resolution  was  passed  favor¬ 
ing  the  appointnu  nt  of  a  comraitttee  to 
address  the  Tariff  Commission  in  behalf 
of  the  producing  classes,  and  letaiiing  the 
“ruinous  effects  of  the  protective  tariff 
on  agricultural  interests  throughout  the 
country.”  Although  we  really  cannot  see 
that  agriculture  is  ruined  just  now,  still 
we  heartily  approve  of  aDy  measure  by 
which  agricultural  grievances  can  be  ven¬ 
tilated  with  a  view  to  their  removal. 
Weeks  ago  we  urged  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture  should  be  freely  discussed  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission,  but  the  more  we  see 
of  the  career  of  that  body,  the  less  im¬ 
portance  do  we  attach  to  any  action  it 
may  take  or  to  any  recommendation  it 
may  make  to  Congress. 

DESCRIBING  WHEATS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Rural’s 
plan  of  describing  wheats  is  being  gen¬ 
erally  followed,  viz.,  that  of  giving  the 
average  length  of  head,  the  number  of 


breasts  or  spikelets  and  the  number  of 
grains  to  a  breast  or  spikelet.  This  tells 
the  whole  story  in  a  few  words.  Of 
course,  the  number  of  grains  to  a  spike- 
let  varies  with  the  soil  and  climate  even 
in  the.  same  varieties.  Tb<?  Clawson,  for 
example,  at  the  Rural  Farm  averages  but 
a  fi action  over  two  grains  to  a  breast, 
while  in  some  of  the  famed  wheat  lands 
of  the  West  it  will  average  three  or 
more.  The  Silver  Chaff  at  the  Rural 
Farm  averages  nearly  three.  Wo  have 
repeatedly  examined  beads  of  the  Silver 
Chaff  sent  to  us  from  Oregon,  California, 
etc  ,  that  averaged  four.  But  one  is  in¬ 
structed  by  stating  the  number  all  the 
same,  since  we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge 
what  a  given  wheat  will  produce  in  a 
given  locality.  Wheat  breeding  is  now 
becoming  very  general  and  we  may  look 
for  scores  of  new  and  imi  roved  kinds 
during  the  next  five  years  where  now  we 
have  one.  In  this  we  should  constantly 
hear  in  mind  that  productiveness  is  a  l.rst 
consideration,  since  we  can  scarcely  hope 
to  improve  upon  the  quality  of  many  of 
the  older  kiuds.  To  render  wheats  more 
productive  we  should  strive  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  kernel,  to  increase  the 
number  of  breasts  to  a  bead;  the  number 
of  kernels  in  the  head — one  or  all. 
Parents  should  be  selected  accordingly. 

- ♦-*-* - 

JERSEYS  STILL  “BOOMING”  UPWARD. 


Last  Thursday  a  grand  auction  sale  of 
75  imported  Jersey  cattle  took  place  in 
this  city,  and  the  prices  obtained  aver¬ 
aged  higher  than  any  ever  before  real¬ 
ized  for  so  large  a  number  of  animals. 
The  total  sum  realized  was  $46,085,  an 
average  of  $632  per  head.  The  highest 
price  paid  was  $5,100  for  the  famous 
Coomassie  bull  Sir  George,  three  years 
old.  This  is  the  highest  price,  ever  paid 
for  a  Jersey  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
Col.  H.  8.  Russell,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  be¬ 
ing  the  purchaser,  Cicero,  two  years  old, 
another  bull  of  the  Coomassie  strain,  at¬ 
tracted  even  more  admiration,  and  could 
be  have  shown  heifers  of  his  get  as  old  as 
Sir  George’s,  he  would  have  brought  even 
a  higher  price;  as  it  was,  he  went  for 
$3,100.  The  highest  priced  female  was 
Mabel  2d,  six  years  old,  also  of  the  Coo- 
masie  blood;  for  her  C  *1.  Russell  paid 
$2,200,  while  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  paid 
$1,700  for  her  two-year-old  daughter,  for 
whose  five-weeks-old  calf  $025  were  re¬ 
alized.  Mabel  5th,  seven  months  old,  a 
sister  to  Mabel  2d,  by  Sir  George,  was  se¬ 
cured  by  Cul.  Russell  for  $1,350.  From 
the  figures  given  at  this  sale — the  lowest 
of  which  was  $225  — it  is  evident  that  the 
Jersey  “boom”  has  not  yet  beguu  to  start 
on  the  downward  grade.  Lovers  of 
“fancy”  stock  from  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts.  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  Y’ork,  New  Jersey,  Penusylva 
nia,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  competed 
for  the  high-priced  “critters,”  showing 
that  the  “boom”  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  section.  The  purchasers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  amply  able  to  pay  for  their 
“whistles,”  and  their  example  is  hardly 
likely  to  spread  a  mania  for  such  expen¬ 
sive  “whistles”  among  ordinary  farmers. 


BREVITIES. 

We  call  attention  to  the  notice  or  the  Breed¬ 
ers’  Sale  of  Thoroughbred  J*rseys  to  take 
place  at  the  American  Hnr«e  Ex  hange  50th 
Street  and  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City  on  the  18  h. 
inst.  The  cattle  a  lvertised  will  be  sold  with¬ 
out  reserve  and  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Heavy  importations  of  Chicago  dressed 
meat  have  inaugurated  a  “reign  of  terror” 
among  the  slaughter-house  butchers  of  New 
York  and  Washington  during  the  past 
week.  Retail  butchers,  however,  must  realize 
the  kindly  feeluies  of  their  English  brethren 
with  regard  to  American  dressed  meat— both 
pocket  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
imported  and  home  killed  meat.  In  both  cases 
the  midd'e  men,  and  not  the  public,  are  the 
chief  gainers  by  the  enterprise. 

England  just  now  baa  a  surplus  of  mules 
which  will  doubt  leas  be  disposed  of  at  low 
figures.  During  the  late  Egyptian  war  the 
British  Government,  in  its  feverish  desire  to 
obtain  mules  for  the  quartermaster's  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  army  in  Egypt,  ransacked  every 
place  where  mules  could  be  found.  Turkey 
was  threatened  with  heavy  penalties  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  these  animals 
from  her  Asiatic  provinces;  Spain  was  de- 

f  rived  of  many  of  her  darling  mules,  and 
taly  was  co’  soled  for  the  loss  of  roanv_  of 
hers  only  by  British  gold.  A  cargo  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  mules  loft.  this  port  for  Alexandria  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  when  the  war  suddenly 
closed  mules  from  all  quarters  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Land  of  t  he  Pharoahs.  At  once 
the  ships  carrying  them  were  ordered  to  Eng 
land  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  thereon  the 
hands  of  the  government  at  least  10,000  mules 
for  which  no  immediate  employment  can  1)3 
found.  It  is  suggested  to  uso  them  instead 
of  cab  horses,  but  the  suggestion  is  not  likely 
to  be  apptoved  ivy  the  British  “cabby.” 
W  hen  prices  are  lower  on  the  or  her  side  of  the 
water  than  on  this,  we  bring  back  American 
pork,  cheese,  and  other  products — why  not 
bring  back  the  amiable  Kentucky  mules,  now 
likely  **  to  go  for  a  song”  in  unappreciative 
England,  to  cultivate  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South  and  teach  caution  to  all  meddlers. 


(Continued  from  page  701.) 

Among  the  exhibit  made  by  Hiram  Sibley 
&  Co.,  was  the  Belle  City  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutter,  manufactured  by  David  Lawton, 
Racine,  Wis.  TbiB  cutter  is  in  use  upon  the 
agricultural  farm  of  Cornell  University,  and 
meets  with  the  hearty  approval  of  I.  P. 
Roberts,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  as  instanced 
by  his  article  recently  published  in  the  Rural. 

I  am  also  informed  that  it  is  in  operation 
on  ‘  nearly  every  agricultural  college  farm 
in  this  country.  The  superior  points  claimed 
by  the  manufacturers  for  this  implement 
are  its  ease  of  operation,  great  capacity,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  durability,  and  the  small  power 
needed  to  operate  it.  In  case  of  accident  its 
reverse  motion  which  is  operated  by  a  lever, 
renders  injury  impossible  to  the  machine  or 
operator.  The  largely  increased  sales,  and 
unsolicited  testimonials  which  come  to  the 
manufacturers  from  every  direction  are  posi¬ 
tive  proofs  of  the  meritorious  points  of  this 
machine.  As  an  ensilage  cutter  it  has  been 
proved  an  unparalleled  success. 

J.  F.  JohuBon  of  the  firm  of  Johnson  & 
Field,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  made  a  fine  exhibit  of 
their  “Racine”  farm  and  warehouse  fanning 
mills.  This  was  their  first  appearance  at  this 
State  fair  and  their  mills  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  well  merited  attention.  The  “Racine” 
Mill  has  been  but  lately  introduced  in  the 
East,  and  it  already  meeting  witb  a  large  sale. 
It  is  the  leading  mill  in  the  West  and  South 
where  they  have  a  very  large  sale  and  a  first- 
class  reputation.  They  are  made  of  all  sizes 
from  the  regular  farm  fanning  mill  up  to  the 
largest  double  warehouse  mill  for  elevator  use- 
Each  mill  is  capable  of  a  very  wide  range  of 
work  and  will  clean  and  grade  all  kinds  of 
grain,  seeds,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  perfectly  and 
rapidly.  The  mills  are  made  in  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  manner  and  with  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements.  The  firm  have  established  a 
reputation  throughout  the  West  for  putting 
out  none  but  the  best  goods  and  so  far  have 
m«“t  with  the  same  success  here. 

The  E.  M.  Birdeall  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
showed  traction  and  portable  engines  and  gaw 
mills.  A  fine  traction  engine,  weighing  8,000 
pounds,  was  in  continuous  operation,  and  was 
so  easily  managed  that  it  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  visitors,  and  every  one  was  amazed 
to  see  how  easily  it  could  be  controlled.  The 
portable  engines  were  also  shown  in  operation, 
and  desirveily  received  the  favorable  com¬ 
mendation  of  every  judge  of  this  class  of  im¬ 
plements.  This  company  also  had  in  success 
ful  operation  a  new  portable  saw  mill.  It  is 
so  constructed  that  the  log  remains  stationary, 
and  the  saw  moves  through  the  log,  and  is  re¬ 
turned  to  its  position  by  means  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  belt.  The  advantage  claimed  by  the 
manufacturers  for  this  new  method  of  sawing 
is  that  tuis  saw  passes  over  the  top  of  the  log, 
and  thus  cuts  more  exactly  with  the  grain  of 
the  timber,  thus  requiring  less  power. 

H.  M,  Robbins,  of  Newington,  Ct.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  cattle  tie,  which  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  one  who  visited  the  cattle  de¬ 
partment.  A  fine  Holstein  bull  was  used  to 
show  its  workings,  and  every  one  was  satisfied 
that  it  possessed  merits.  Mr.  Robbins  receiv¬ 
ed  first  premium  last  year  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land.  New  Jersey,  Conn.  R  I.,  and  Danbury 
Fairs,  and,  iu  fact  wherever  exhibited  he 
always  carries  off  the  awards.  It  is  destined 
to  become  universally  used  among  all  cattle 
breeders  and  dairy  men. 

Messrs  8hort  &  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
had  on  exhibition  in  Carriage  Hall  a  fine  show 
of  wagous  and  cutters,  consisting  of  four  top 
buggies  of  different  styles,  one  light  Tirnken- 
spring  wagon,  three  spring  wagons  (two 
three-spring  and  one  half  platform),  rind 
Portland  and  swell-box  cutters.  This  exhi¬ 
bition  showed  excellent  taste  in  manufacture 
and  finish,  and  attracted  much  attention. 
This  company  were  the  recipients  of  the  first 
prize  on  single  Brewster  buggy  and  Portland 
cutter — a  compliment  well  deserved. 

Messrs.  Deere  &  Co.,  of  Moline,  Ill.,  through 
their  branch  house  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which 
is  in  charge  of  J.  M.  Adams,  made  a  fine  dis 
play  of  their  Gilpin  Bulky  plows,  Deere  riding 
and  walking  cultivators,  etc.  Mr.  Adams 
may  well  be  proud  of  his  first  entry  of  this 
sulky  plow  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  for 
he  carried  off  the  “  Certificate  of  highest 
merit,”  and  added  further  laurels  to  the  many 
already  won  by  Messrs.  Deere  &  Co.  in  this 
country  aud  abroad.  Mr.  Adams  is  meeting 
with  a  fine  trade  in  the  Gilpin  throughout 
New  York  State. 

The  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
of  Chicago,  through  their  General  Agent,  H. 
N.  Johnston,  of  Broekport,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  on  these  grounds  their  com¬ 
bined  harvester  and  twine-binder,  Daisy  self¬ 
delivering  reaper  and  new  iron  mower.  7  his 
company,  after  successfully  covering  all  the 
West  and  all  the  grain-raising  countries 
abioad  with  their  machines,  are uow  prepared 
to  establish  agencies  throughout  this  State. 
Mr.  C  H.  McCormick,  Jr.,  and  G.  ft.  Butler, 
from  headquarters,  were  on  the  grounds.  This 
company  has  met  with  remarkable  success, 
having  sold  the  past  season  48,000  machines. 


D.  W.  Seeley’s  patent  perpetual  hay  and 
cotton  pres*  was  exhibited  by  D.  W".  Seeley, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  it  was  shown  in  full  opera- 
tioa.  In  addition  to  the  baling  of  hay  in  the 
regular  way,  Mr.  8*ely  ravle  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  as  to  the  way  In  which  his  press 
would  bale  hay  cut  up  Into  half-inch  lengths, 
corn  cut  up  for  ensilage,  etc.  The  successful 
manner  in  which  this  cut  feed  and  hay  were 
baled  raises  the  quastion  whether  this  will  not 
be  a  new  way  of  preparing  corn,  etc.,  for  the 
silo.  The  biles  were  packed  very  compactly, 
and  can  I >e  made  perfectly  square  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Seeley  carried  off  for  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  year  the  first  premium  by  his  hay  press. 
His  press  is  light,  cheap  and  durable.  Worked 
with  one  horse  its  economy  and  convenience  is 

easily  seen.  G.  B.  B. 

- - 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  NOTES. 


IMMENSE  SUCCESS ! ! 

The  receipts  for  the  week  made  the  treasur¬ 
er  happy. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co‘s.,  large  collection  of 
bulbs  was  a  novelty  at  this  fair. 

Ellw anger  &  Barry's  exhibit  of  1  60  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  pears  attracted  well  mer¬ 
ited  attention. 

The  Netherland  Family,  represented  on  the 
first  page  of  our  Fair  E  iition,  were  the  promin¬ 
ent  members  of  the  Holstein  herd  that  car¬ 
ried  off  the  herd  and  all  special  premiums. 

Looks  funny  —Plows  from  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  self-binding  harvesters  from  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  other  machinery 
coming  from  the  same  quarters!  The  East 
used  to  invade  the  West;  now  the  West  in¬ 
vades  the  East. 

Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell's  two  year-old 
Clydesdale,  stallion  “  Staudard-bearer,”  re¬ 
ceived  first  premium  in  his  class  and  a  special 
pi  ize  of  $100  insweepitakes  over  all  classes  and 
ages.  This  firm  also  received  first  premium  for 
ODe,  two,  three,  and  four  year  old  Clydesdale 
mares.  Their  premiums  on  horses  and  cattle 
amounted  to  16  first  prizes  and  7  second,  and 
in  amount  of  cash  they  excel  all  other  ex¬ 
hibitors. 

Mr.  James  Haviland,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Implement 
Ass’n,  who  for  20  years  past  has  faithfully 
and  efficiently  represented  the  ioterests  of  the 
Buckeye  mowers  and  reapers  at  the  meetings 
of  the  society,  suddenly  fell  dead  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  putting  tip  a  machine  at  St.  Albans, 
Vt.  On  Friday  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
tent  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  paying  proper  respect  to  his  memory. 
The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  in  fact 
nearly  every  exhibitor  on  the  grounds  was 
represented.  J.  M  Childs,  of  Utica,  was  made 
chairman,  aud  Geo.  B.  Briggs,  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  secretary.  The  chairman,  af¬ 
ter  some  brief  and  well  chosen  remarks  touch¬ 
ing  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Mr. 
Haviland,  appointed  a  committee  who  drafted 
appropriate  resolutions. 

- - 

Suffolk  County  Fair. 

The  thirtieth  annual  fair  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Agricultural  S  iclety  was  held  on  the 
society’s  grounds  at  Riverbead,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  3-5  th.  The  fair  was  a  success: 
the  weather  being  more  favorable  this  year 
than  last,  consequently  the  a'tendauce  was 
greater.  Crowds  of  visitors  were  on  band 
early  Wednesday  morning  and  continued  to 
come  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  There  being 
between  seven  and  eight  thou -and  people  on 
the  grouuds,  some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  getting  notes  on  the  different  exhibits,  all 
being  well  filled. 

Cattle  were  shown  to  good  advantage:  A. 
Belmont  Jr.,  had  on  exhibition  a  fine  herd  of 
Jerseys.  The  Alderney,  Ayrshire,  and 
Devon  breeds  were  also  well  represented.  The 
show  of  sheep  was  good,  Hampshire  Downs, 
South  Downs,  Lsicesters,  Shropshire*,  Cots- 
wolds  anti  Merinos  comprising  the  exhibit. 
The  poultry  tent  was  well  filled,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns, Black  and 
Whit9  Cochins,  Light  Brahmas,  and  Black 
Poland  breeds  were  exhibited.  Display  if 
potatoes  very  good;  varieties  too  numerous  to 
mention  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elephant, 
and  Burbank  took  first  premiums.  A  splendid 
display  of  vegetables  also.  Horticultural 
Hall  was  well  filled.  There  was  a  fine  display 
of  grapes,  including  fine  specimens  of 
Lady  Washington,  Wilder,  and  Concord. 

The  show  of  apples  and  pears  was  very 
good;  but  there  were  only  a  few  peaches, 
owing  to  the  late  season.  There  was  u  credit¬ 
able  display  of  many  cut  tl  rners,  and  also  of 
flowers  in  pots.  The  exhibition  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implernent-i  was  not  as  good  as  last  year, 
but  all  kinds  of  labor-saving  machines  were 
shown.  The  Walter  A.  Wo.d  harvester  and 
binder  was  in  operation  on  the  grounds  aud 
attracted  large  crowds;  “fuklrs”  with  their 
many  catch-penny  schemes  were  on  hand. 
Money  was  also  wagered  at  the  race-t.r«ck, 
but  no  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  on  the 
grounds,  and  a  more  orderly  assemblage  could 
not  be  found  at  uu  agricultural  fair.  J.  a.  s. 


&\jz  Norseman. 


BLAIR  ATHOL. 


On  Saturday,  September  2,  there  died  at 
Pound  Stud  Farm,  near  Cobharn,  England, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  race-horses  and 
sires  of  race  horses  England  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  In  what  part  of  the  civilized  world 
are  not  the  name  and  fame  of  Blair  Athol 
familiar  as  household  words  among  the  pat¬ 
rons  of  the  turf  and  well  known  to  every 
lover  of  speedy  horse-flesh!  The  son  of  Stock- 
well  out  of  Blink  Bonney,  both  winners  of  the 
"Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf,”  he  was.  foaled  in 
18(U,  so  that  he  was  just  SI  year*  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  was  due  to  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  He  was  bred 
by  the  late  William  I’ Anson,  who  entered  him 
in  seven  races,  all  of  which  h**  won  except  the 
Grand  Prize  of  Paris,  which  he  ran  after  a 
tempestuous  passage  across  the  Channel,  and 
the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes,  in  which  his 
defeat  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  those 


inseparable  from  a  turf  career,  brought  Jack¬ 
son’s  life  to  an  early  end  shortly  after  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  Blair  Athol,  and  on  the  sale  of  his 
stud  by  auction  the  famous  stallion  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  5,000  guineas  by  the  late  Mr.  Blen- 
kiron,  of  Middle  Park,  Eltham,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  several  years.  At  the  death  of 
Mr.  Blenkiron  the  Middle  Park  8tud  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  auction,  and  its  celebrated  head 
was  bought  for  the  unprecedented  price  of 
12,500  guineas  by  the  managers  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  bubble  company,  the  Cobham  Stud 
Farm,  which,  after  a  reckless  career  of  a  few 
years,  collapsed  last  Fall,  whereupon  Blair 
Athol  was  bought  by  Mr,  Steward,  owner  of 
the  Pound  Stud,  for  1,950  guineas.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  attack  that  ended  bis  career  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  presenting  an  appearance  of  being 
in  his  wonted  robust  health  and  vigor  with 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  hollow  back  or  wasted 
quarters  to  indicate  that  he  had  attained  the 
years  of  man’s  majority. 

The  progeny  of  Blair  Athol,  a  host  in  them¬ 
selves,  have  all  been  very  fast  horses,  but  it  Is 
charged  that  few  of  them  have  been  good 
stayers,  and  many  of  them  have  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  *•  roaring.”  Among  the  most  cele- 


Vnrimts. 


ACROSS  NEBRASKA. 


A  trip  over  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
Railway.  The  Fertile  Elkorn  Valley. 
Cities  aid  Towns  upon  the  route. 


MESSRS.  HOLMES  AND  SWEETLAND. 

(Special  correspondents  or  the  Rcrax.  New-Yorker.) 

Tx  a  letter  published  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  on  August  12th,  we  gave  the  general 
impressions  made  on  our  minds  during  our 
trip,  and  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
writing  further  on  the  subject  at  some  future 
time,  giving  the  many  readers  of  the  Rural 
accurate  ideas  regarding  the  interesting  towns 
and  villages  which  we  tarried  during  our  trip. 

After  leaving  Missouri  Valley,  which  is  n 
the  western  part  of  Iowa,  we  very  soon  reach 
the  dark,  turbulent  Missouri  River  which 
Taylor  has  likened  to  a  restless  sleeper  because 
it  cannot  be  made  to  stay  in  its  bed.  The 
entire  train  (engine  excepted)  is  here  pushed 
upon  the  large  ferries  plying  at  this  point  and 


unusually  good.  Washington  County,  of 
which  Blair  is  the  county  seat,  was  organized 
in  1854  and  ’55  and  lies  between  the  Missouri 
and  Elkhorn  rivers.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  10,000  of  which  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  are  Germans.  It  is  a  well  watered 
section,  with  natural  timber  skirting  the 
streams  and  a  soil  whose  fertility  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  Wells  average  about  25  feet  in  depth 
and  the  water  is  good.  This  is  a  stock  feeding 
rather  than  a  stock  raising  county,  and  the 
consequence  is  a  predominance  of  fiae  blood 
and  graded  Btock,  principally  Short  horn. 
Fuel  is  not  unusually  high  for  this  region, 
anthracite  coal  brings  $12  59  per  ton:  bitumin¬ 
ous,  $5  00  per  ton,  and  soft  wood,  $5  00  per 
cord.  Fair  to  good  lands  may  he  purchased 
in  this  county  at  from  $12.  to  $15  per  ac 
light  lands  for  grazing  at  from  $6  to  $8  and 
improved  farms  at  from  $25  to  $35.  per  acre, 
all  on  long  time.  Sales  can  be  made  of  Native 
grasses  at  from  50  to  75c.  per  acre.  The 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  close  proximity 
to  market  and  the  age  of  this  county,  iu 
noting  the  prices.  Blair  has  superior  school 
facilities,  many  churches,  a  refined  and 
elevated  society,  good  banks,  hotels  and  busi- 
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BLAIR  ATHOL.  (After  London  Sporting  News)— Fig.  345. 


unaccountable  mishaps  that  render  rac¬ 
ing  a  synonym  for  uncertainty.  Hav¬ 
ing  won  the  Derby  in  1801,  he  followed  up 
the  victory'  by  a  triumph  in  the  St.  Ledger, 
after  which  performance  he  was  witbdrawu 
permauently  from  the  turf  and  sold  for 
stud  purposes  to  Jobu  Jackson,  a  leviathan 
of  the  bettiug  ring  in  those  days,  who  had 
risen  from  the  pi  >w  tail  to  great  wealth  by 
successful  bettiug,  and  had  established  a  fine 
breeding  stud  at  Fairfield  within  sight  of  the 
towers  of  York’s  famous  cathedral.  Here 
Blair  soon  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a  Btal- 
lion,  so  that  although  his  fee  was  100 
guineas,  his  list  was  always  full.  Late 
hours  aud  the  other  dissipations  apparently 


brated  of  his  “get”  are  Craig  Miller,  winner 
of  the  St.  Ledger  in  1875;  Silvio,  winner  of 
the  Derby  and  St.  Ledger  in  1877 ;  Prince 
Charlie,  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  Gui¬ 
neas,  and  Scotch  Queen  and  Cecilia,  both 
winners  of  the  One  Thousand  Guineas.  Blair 
Athol  was  u  white-faced  chestnut,  with  a  very 
haudsome,  thoroughbred  bead  aud  excellent 
form  except  that  his  fore  legs  were  thought  a 
trifle  faulty  by  captious  critics.  The  white 
splash  on  his  face,  too,  was  thought  a  blemish, 
so  far  as  looks  were  concerned,  In  view  of 
his  high  lineage,  his  distinguished  bearing, 
his  seusatioual  turf  career, and  his  success  as  a 
stallion,  it  will  be  some  time  before  England 
will  again  see  the  peer  of  Blair  Athol. 


owned  by  the  railroad  company,  and  we  are 
in  a  very  few  moments  in  Nebraska. 

As  soon  as  the  “bottoms”  are  passed  and  we 
have  admired  and  wondered  at  the  large 
amount  of  rip-rapping  and  piling  which  has 
been  put  in,  iu  order  to  make  the  track  sub¬ 
stantial  and  safe  and  to  prevent  the  sluggish 
waters,  in  their  rise,  from  making  a  clean 
sweep,  we  are  whirled  into  the  city  of  Blair. 

Blair,  Neb.,  contains  some  3,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  is  very  nicely  laid  out.  with  wide 
streets  and  abundant  shade  trees.  The  busi¬ 
ness  community  is  made  up  of  active,  enter¬ 
prising  business  men.  Many  newT  brick  build¬ 
ings  are  being  erected  and  the  opportunity 
here  afforded  for  the  investment  of  capital  is 


j  ness  blocks  and  is  certainly  a  very  pleasant 
place  to  look  upon. 

Arlington  is  the  next  station  of  import¬ 
ance  west  of  Blair,  lying  about  40  feet  above 
the  railroad  grade  in  Washington  County, 
and  surrounded  by  farmiug  lands  of  very  fine 
quality.  It  has  a  town  site  of  great  beauty. 
The  character  of  the  surmuuding  soil  is  deep, 
rich  and  warm.  Having  a  population  of 
.about  500.  there  are  good  schools,  churches, 
public  halls,  etc.,  and  the  people  evince  a  very 
commendable  progressive  spirit.  Several  of 
the  business  men  presented  to  us  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  accrue  to  capital  if  invested 
hero  in  creamery  interests  or  a  pork  packing 
establishment.  “  Belle  Creek”  is  the  name  of 
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the  station,  but  it  will  doubtless  soon  be 
changed,  to  accord  with  the  desires  of  the 
residents  of  the  town  and  vicinity. 

Fremont,  Dodge  County,  was  the  subject 
of  an  exhaustive  and  complete  review,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Rural  New- Yorker  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  and  is  therefore  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper.  It  is  the  largest  city  on  the 
Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railway  in  Nebraska, 
and  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  State.  A  whole 
tale  trade  of  over  two  millions  was  reported 
here  for  last  year,  which  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  The  city  has  all  the  modern  con¬ 
veniences  and  improvements.  It  is  a  valuable 
i  ntermediate  market;  has  splendid  school  fa¬ 
cilities,  ample  church  accommodations;  the 
largest  and  best  arranged  creamery  in  the 
West,  and  many  other  attributes  of  success 
and  interest,  which  may  be  found  in  detail 
in  c  ur  former  letter. 

Hooper  was  our  next  stopping  place.  It  is 
a  village  of  about  300  souls— mostly  Germans 
—42  miles  from  the  Missouri  River.  As  we 
leave  the  more  thickly  settled  portion  of  the 
State,  the  land  becomes  proportionately 
cheaper  on  entering  and  following  closely  the 
Elkhorn  Volley,  a  locality  which,  for  com 
bine!  beauty  and  fertility,  bears  the  palm 
in  the  State.  Scribner,  nine  miles  further 
west,  is  a  village  of  much  the  same  class.  The 
main  support  of  these  localities  is  derived 
from  the  surrounding  country  which  pro¬ 
duces  extremely  well. 

West  Point,  (52  miles  from  the  river,  we 
found  to  be  a  little  city  of  1,(500,  which  has 
growu  up  to  meet  the  market  and  trade  de¬ 
mands  of  the  region.  It  is,  like  other  towns 
along  the  line,  largely  German.  There  are 
seven  churches  and  a  graded  school  of  five 
departments,  costing  $90,000.  There  are  per¬ 
manent  improvements  amounting  to  $100,000, 
and  there  has  been  a  commercial  business  of 
$2,000,000  in  the  past  year.  The  production 
of  the  manufactories  amounted  to  8.000,000 
brick,  100,000  pounds  of  butter  per  year,  and 
four  tons  of  paper  per  d«y.  There  are  three 
newspapers  and  civic  and  local  organizations. 

Wisnkr,  77  miles  from  the  Missouri  by  the 
railroad,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  valley. 
It  has  about  400  population,  three  churches — 
Methodist,  Congregational  and  Catholic — a 
fine  frame  graded  school,  a  flouring  mill  ope¬ 
rated  by  wind  power,  two  banks,  and  as  many 
well  stocked  business  houses  us  the  trade  de¬ 
mands.  Improved  farms  ate  here  quoted  at 
from  $10  to  $20  per  acre 

N  oh  folk,  30  miles  further  northwest,  is  a 
t^wn  which  has  had  a  western  boom,  and  rap 
idly  developed  from  a  few  buildings  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  city  and  railroad  center  of  1,200 
There  are  four  good  churches,  a  $10,000  school- 
house,  a  large  water-power  flouring  mill 
which  cost  over  $30,000,  with  100  barrels  per 
day  capacity,  which  is  of  such  importance  to 
the  locality  that  farmers  tell  us  they  receive 
from  two  to  three  cents  higher  for  their  wheat 
than  thev  could  by  shipping  it.  The  old  citi¬ 
zens  have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  their  city, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  reasons  for  it. 

Creighton  was  reached  in  the  afternoon 
and  we  tarried  bore  until  the  next  day.  It  is 
a  village  of  about  200  inhabitants, ’with  one 
church  and  a  small  school-house.  Improved 
farms  can  be  purchased  near  here  at  from  $7 
to  $10  per  acre.  Good  water  is  abundant  and 
the  influx  of  immigration  from  the  Eastern 
States  has  been  increasing  as  the  years  go  by. 

Oakdale,  a  few  miles  further  on,  has  pei- 
haps  400  population  It  is  the  county  seat, 
with  good  church  and  school  facilities.  There 
is  also  a  handsome  college  building  in  course 
of  construction.  A  weekly  paper  is  published 
here  and  the  people  are  alive  to  home  interests 
inmeny  ways.with  still  room  for  improvement 

Nkligh  lies  142  miles  by  railroad  from  the 
Missouri  River,  and  is  the  largest  and  best 
town  in  the  county,  besides  being  at  present 
the  farthest  town  of  any  great  importance 
west  on  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railway. 
There  are  numerous  stations  west  of  this,  but 
the  road  has  only  recently  penetrated  to  Fort 
Niobrara  on  the  Niobrara  River.aud  the  places 
are  of  the  usual  type  of  new  and  unsettled 
Western  villages  which  spring  up  like  magic 
and  as  often  move  in  a  single  night  to  a  more 
eligible  site.  Neligh  has  the  Government 
Land  Office  and  some  GOG  population,  with 
abundant  hotel  accommodations.  It  is  upon 
the  Ekhorn,  has  a  good  water  power  which 
is  utilized  by  a  large  flouring  mill.  The  relig¬ 
ious  and  educational  privileges  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  especially  the  latter.  A  new 
college  building  was  erected  this  year  and 
opened  the  1st  of  September  with  more  appli¬ 
cants  for  admittance  than  could  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  It  is  a  very  complete  and  handsome 
structure.  The  soil  around  Neligh  is  light  bur. 
warm  and  productive;  the  crops  are  often 
enormous,  even  for  this  country  of  great 
crops.  T«e  beautiful  valley  we  have  been 
traversing,  and  about  whose  towns  .and  vil 
lages  where  we  stopped,  sometimes  an  hour, 
sometimes  a  day,  we  have  been  jotting  down 
these  hasty  notes,  has  been  termed  the  garden 
of  the  State.  It  produces  large  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  natural  grasses.  It 


pastures  thousands  of  fattening  cattle,  whose 
sleek  bides  can  often  be  seen  glistening  in  the 
sunshine  as  we  ride  along. 

No  fences  obstruct  the  freedom  of  grazing 
here,  as  each  county  has  a  herd  law  and  every 
bunch  of  cattle  must  have  its  keeper.  It 
looks  more  neighborly,  more  free  and  uncon 
fined,  hut  still  it  does  not  look  entirely 
natural  to  the  Eastern  man  not  to  see  the  laid- 
up  feuce  of  worm-eaten  rails  dividing  “mine” 
from  “  my  neighbor’s  ”  pasture.  Tae  cream¬ 
ery  interests  of  this  region  are  also  extensive. 
The  principal  products  for  shipment  from  all 
aloug  the  line  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pa-ific 
are  live  stock,  grain  and  produce. 

As  a  route  of  travel  to  reach  this  country  a 
favorite  one  is  via  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroads 
to  Chicago,  where  the  traveler  has  a  choice  of 
four  trunk  lines  to  reach  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific,  viz ,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific; 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  the  new 
line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
just  completed  to  Council  Bluffs. 


THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

(Continued  from  page  6'JO.) 

“  Not  having  much  experience  as  yet,  Uncle, 

I  won’t  hazard  a  guess,  but  when  the  corn  is 
in  the  crib  then  I  will  have  a  chance  to  guess 
pretty  closely.  I  always  like  to  be  safe, 
Uncle.” 

“Now  let  us  go  and  see  your  mangels.” 

There  Uncle  if  there  is  any  credit  to  be 
given  there,  that  belongs  to  me.  I  plowed, 
harrowed,  marked,  planted,  and  tended  this 
field  myself  ;  of  course  Jabez  helped  with  the 
hoeing  and  the  singling." 

“There  are  too  many  vacant  spaces, to  make 
a  full  crop  George;  but  mine  are  even  worse 
than  this;  that  is  the  bad  seed,  which  I  suppoie 
ean’t  be  helped;  although  I  sowed  four  pounds 
to  the  acre.” 

“And  I  sowed  six  pounds  Uncle,  first  trying 
100  seeds  to  see  how  they  would  sprout,  and 
only  40  out  of  the  100  grew.  This  I  have 
learned  is  unavoidable  as  the  seed  is  imported 
from  England,  and  they  have  had  two  bad 
seasons  in  succession.  It  is  a  great  loss  and 
disappointment  nevertheless.” 

“That  is  true,  George,  what  can’t  be  cured 
must  be  endured,  ana  it  won’t  do  for  a  farmer 
to  be  making  himself  miserable  about  such 
things;  if  he  does  his  best  he  must  accept  the 
results  cheerfully.  If  he  don’t  do  lba‘, 
George,  a  farmer  can  never  be  a  happy  man; 
what  with  grubs  here,  and  lice  there,  and  dry 
weather  when  be  wants  rain;  and  rain,  when" 
he  wants  dry  weather;  and  crows  and  spar¬ 
rows  and  army-worms  and  potato  bugs.  But 
there’s  always  a  good  balance  in  the  end  to 
set  things  straight.  A  man’s  circumstances 
are  as  he  makes  them,  and  you— a  young 
farmer  as  you  are — must  learn  to  look  on  the 
blight  side,  always.  Don’t  forget,  you  have 
not  yet  got  to  the  rocks,  you  are  only  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  have  had  a  pretty  fair 
road  to  travel  so  far.  But  never  be  discour- 
eged.  There’s  your  mother  and  the  girls 
looking  at  the  cows,  let  us  go  and  jc  iu  them.’’ 

“I  think  I  made  a  mistake,  Uncle,  in  getting 
the  cows;  I  was  offered  some  very  rich  butter 
makers  that  have  tested  14  pounds  a  vi  eek  and 
over  for  $300  to  $400.  but  I  chose  two  cheaper 
ones  for  $100.  each  and  we  have  made  about 
10  pounds  a  week  so  far,  but  they  ield  is  falling 
off  now  a  little.  What  is  your  idea  of  that 
Uncle  ?” 

“Let  us  figure  on  it;  at  least  let  me  give  you 
some  figures  I  have  here  in  my  pocketbook 
about  this  very  thing  and  which  I  had  quite 
forgotten.  Here  they  are.  They  show  the 
profit  from  different  kinds  of  cows  at  the 
going  prices;  which  by  the  by  are  much  highi  r 
than  they  are  put  here;  several  times  higher 
i  i  fact. 

First  we  have  the  prices,  then  the  cost  of 
keep,  then  the  price  of  butter,  and  the  yield 
of  the  cows,  and  last  the  profit  made  from 
each  cow,  counting  her  cost  under  the  differ¬ 
ent  costs  of  keep  for  a  year  and  prices  of 
butter,  counting  interest  on  both  sides.  Here 
it  is  all  put  iu  a  table  as  clear  as  mud. 

Profit  In  10  years  with 
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Now,  George,  you  have  looked  over  the 
figures,  what  is  your  idea  about  it? 


“Just  as  I  have  been  thinking  and  ssid  five 
minutes  ago,  Uncle.” 

"Ah,  George,  I  thought  as  much.  You  see 
now  where  the  old  head  comes  in.  Now  I  am 
tickled  with  these  figures,  because  they  were 
evidently  got  up  by  a  man  who  wants  to  make 
a  point  in  favor  of  those  high  priced,  high 
pedigree,  and  high  puffed  cows,  and  like  you, 
the  average  persou  jumps  and  swallows  his 
hait.  Where,  in  the  first  place  are  you  to  get 
(500  pound  cows;  then  who  sells  them  at  $450; 
the  last  and  “here’s  the  pint” — as  your  man 
Jabez  would  say — at  25  cents  a  pound  for 
butter — which  is  a  safe  price  at  any  rate — 
your  $30.  cow  with  her  200  pounds  of  butter, 
which  is  a  safe  yield  too,  pays  for  herself  six 
and  a  half  times,  while  your  $450.  cow,  if  you 
could  get  her,  and  she  should  make  (500  pounds 
of  butter  in  the  year,  pays  for  herself  only 
one  and  a  quarter  times.  Now  George  where 
does  the  profit  come  in?  I  like  to  see  a  man 
when  he  wants  to  make  a  point,  put  it  strong, 
but  this  man  you  see  pulls  the  wool  right 
down  over  your  eyes.” 

But  come;  the  girls  see  us,  and  are  throwing 
their  armsabout  like  windmills.  No;  you  keep 
(those  figures,  George;  I  have  got  through  with 
them.  You  study  them  out.  and  show  them 
to  Emily,  and  see  if  she  don’t  agree  with  me.” 

“Ah,  here  are  the  cows,  and  the  calves. 
A  nice  lot.  Well,  girls,  how  do  you  like  your 
cousins’  little  herd?  Which  is  your  cow,  sis¬ 
ter  Bates?” 

“  I  choose  the  fawn  Jersey  with  the  black 
switch  and  those  beautiful  black  eyes;  you 
see  she  already  acknowledges  me  as  her  owner; 
kisses  my  hand  you  perceive! 

“  You  see,  Uncle,  mamma  has  not  yet  foi- 
gotten  her  early  education.  She  is  going  to 
milk  Nellie  to  night  herself.” 

"Ah,  here  are  papa  and  Jabez,  and  it  is 
time  for  dinner  I  do  declare.  Come,  girls  I 
shall  have  to  invite  you  into  the  kitchen  to 
keep  me  company  for  a  short  time  until  we 
are  ready  for  the  gentlemen.  Wont  you  come 
with  us  mamma  and  leave  the  farmers  to  hold 
their  meeting  here  ?” 

When  Emily  Bates  had  an  opportunity  for 
a  quiet  conversation  with  her  mother  on  the 
first  evening  after  her  arrival,  her  mother 
expostulated  with  her  iu  regard  to  her  work. 

“You  are  killing  yourself  Emily  1  am 
afraid.  This  is  new  to  you  and  you  are  ambi¬ 
tious.  I  went  through  all  this  when  I  was  a 
girl  it  is  true,  but  I  was  brought  up  to  it  and 
it  was  not  a  tax  upon  iny  strength.” 

“  Now,  mamma  dear,  you  are  quite  mistaken 
I  assure  you.  You  remember  when  we  were  in, 
Boston  bow  weak  we  felt,  we  were  always 
weary  and  tired,  and  a  walk  of  a  few  blocks  fa¬ 
tigued  us.  Now  I  will  show  you  something. 
Look  at  these  clubs,they  weigh  12  pounds  each ; 
they  are  George’s,  and  I  borrowed  them ;  hold 
it  a  minute;  why  you  can't  bold  them;  now 
you  know  how  heavy  they  are;  there!  you 
see  I  can  hold  each  out  at  arms  length  with¬ 
out  trembling  a  mite.  Could  I  do  that  when 
I  was  in  Boston  ?  There  !  you  see  I  can  swing 
them  back  until  they  come  together  behind  me 
and  it  don't  hurt  my  chest  a  bit ;  and  I  can  twist 
them  this  way,  and  that  way,  with  my  wrist 
alone,  as  easily  as  I  could  your  fan.  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  That  does  not 
seem  like  dying,  does  it  ?  Ah  !  mamma  I 
am  so  glad  you  are  coming  to  stay  here,  you 
will  become  quite  young  again.  Oh,  we 
work;  there’s  no  doubt  about  it.  I  get  up  at 
five  in  the  morning,  and  George  has  the  fire 
made,  and  1  get  breakfast  ready.  While  I 
am  doing  that,  George  and  J abt  z  get  the  cows 
fed  in  the  barn  and  cleaned  and  brushed,  and 
the  barn  swept  and  littered  with  clean  saw  ¬ 
dust  and  then  it  is  six  o’clock,  and  we  have 
breakfast  and  Jabez  goes  to  the  field,  but  be 
feeds  the  pigs  and  the  fowls  first.  Then  we 
milk,  and  the  milk  is  strained  and  put  away. 
George  does  that,  and  then  it  is  seven  o’clock 
— and  George  feeds  i  he  calves  and  puts  the 
cows  in  the  field  and  goes  and  helps  Jabez. 
I  get  all  my  dishes  washed  and  put  away  by 
eight  o’clock,  and  then  I  take  a  walk— except¬ 
ing  on  Monday,  when  Jahpz  sister  comes  and 
does  up  the  washing  and  ironing — and  I  go  out 
to  the  fields,  or  I  sit  down  and  read  for  an 
hour.  All  this  you  see  is  done  before  we 
used  to  have  breakfast  in  Boston,  and  there 
is  all  the  day  before  us.  Then  the  garden 
has  to  be  looked  after,  and  the  fowls  and 
chickens  when  we  have  any.  At  eleven  I  be¬ 
gin  to  get  lunch  ready  and  i  hat  is  a  very  little 
matter;  we  usually  have  a  soda  biscuit  or  two 
and  a  glass  of  skimmed  milk.  I  have  all  the 
afternoon  for  myself  and  to  skim  up  the  cream 
or  to  churn  twice  a  week,  and  to  try  all  sorts 
of  experiments  with  milk  and  cream  and 
keeping  eggs  for  Winter,  and  one  hour  twice 
a  week  I  study  chemistry,  and  another  hour 
botany.  Now  mamma  tell  me  how  long  all 
that  will  take  to  kill  a  girl  who  can  handle 
those  clubs  as  you  have  seen  I  can?  Why  I  am 
positively  thriving  on  it;  getting  strong  aud 
fat.” 

“Well  my  dear  child,  I  must  say  you  look 
very  well,  but  don’t  over  do  it  that  is  all.” 

“  Ah  I  mamma,  you  remember  what  we 
used  to  think  about  the  poor  working  girls  in 


Boston,  how  hard  we  used  to  think  their  lot 
was.  I  don’t  think  so  now ;  I  feel  as  though  to 
work,  in  reason,  is  one’s  pleasure  as  well  as 
duty,  and  that  work  is  not  half  so  great  a 
hardship  as  to  be  forced  to  spend  one’s  life  in 
idleness.” 

(To  he  continued.) 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


JOHN’S  WIFE. 


If  I  say  “  YeB”  to  thee,  John,  can  I  thy  love  retain  ? 

For  I’m  no  beauty,  dear;  there’splenty  call  me  plain. 

Lilies  and  roses  don’t  blend  their  tints  In  my  face  ; 

I  have  no  witching  blue  eyes,  no  wonderful  grace ; 

Rut  I  have  health,  and  truth,  and  youth,  and  I  love 
no  other  but  thee; 

John,  thou  must  take  me  all  In  all,  or  else  thou  must 
let  mo  be. 

I  ani  no  scholar.  John ;  of  art  t  could  not  Rpeak  ; 

I  could  not  pose  or  dress,  and  look  like  an  ancient 
Greek ; 

I'm  not  awthetlc  at  all ;  I  do  not  paint  or  play  ; 

Nor  could  I  write  tale  or  poem,  no  matter  what  the 
pay; 

But  lean  keep  the  house-place  bright,  and  I  love  no 
one  but  thee ; 

John,  thou  must  take  me  all  In  all,  or  thou  must  let 
me  be. 

Come  to  my  heart,  dear  girl  I  Give  mo  thy  sun- 
hrownert  hand. 

Fairer  art  thou  to  me  than  the  fairest  in  the  land. 

Dear  little  womanly  woman  !  Love  shall  be  my  share. 

Love  Is  better  than  witching  eyes  or  sunny  hair ; 

Love  is  better  than  beauty  or  wit ;  love  Is  better  than 
gold; 

For  love  is  not  found  In  the  market-placo ;  love  Is  not 
bought  and  sold. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

PENNSYLVANIA  FRUITS  AND 
FLOWERS. 


57tli  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


I  usually  make  it  a  “point”  to  see  the  an¬ 
nual  exhibitions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  although  it  has  long  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  half  dead  and  alive  sort  of  an 
affair;  but  since  Horticultural  Hall  was 
burned,  and  the  new  building  erected  last 
year,  the  society  seems  to  have  taken 
on  a  new  lease  of  life  and  the  freshness 
and  rejuvenation  that  a  fire  often  gives 
to  half  dead  institutions.  So  the  exhibition 
this  week  has  been  the  best  I  have  seen. 
I  should  not  call  it  a  “popular”  exhibition 
ever,  that  this  society  makes,  but  a  decidedly 
aristocratic  one.  The  very  choicest  plants 
that  can  be  procured  as  loans  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  mansions  figure  in  these  exhibitions,  and 
give  to  the  display  an  undeniably  patrician 
aspect.  And  the  plants  have  names  as  won¬ 
derful  as  Ihemselvea,  and  if  I  should  quote 
them,  only  the  wiseacres  would  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Muruntu  Makovana  meant 
one  thing  and  the  Spbrnrogyue  latifolia  meant 
another  and  the  difference  between  them.  I 
think,  however,  if  I  went  “daft”  over  any 
two  thiugs  more  than  others,  they  were 
a  bank  of  Gloxinias  and  a  Marant.a  Mako- 
yana,  which  has  large  leaves,  nearly  white 
in  the  center  with  green  edges,  and  on  this 
nearly  white  center  is  thrown  a  branch  of 
leaflets  in  dark  red  dish -green.  The  large  ob¬ 
long  leave*  are  translucent,  and,  as  seen  w  ith 
the  light  falling  through  them,  their  pt  culiar 
decoration  is  straugely  beautiful.  From  Mrs. 
Baldwin’s  conservatory  were  a  pitcher  plant 
in  full  bloom  and  a  large  Peristeria  elata, 
which,  in  plain  English,  is  the  Dove  or  Holy 
Ghost  Plant.  The  pitcher  plant — nepenthes — 
as  moat  people  know,  is  one  of  the  meat  eat¬ 
ing  plants — a  discovery  made  by  that  most 
wonderful  observer,  Charles  Darwin.  The 
flower,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  vase  and 
attached  to  the  tip  of  the  leaves,  contains  an 
intoxicating  liquid  that  has  an  aroma  which 
attracts  lusects,  which  when  allured  Into  the 
pitchers  are  then  quietly  digested  by  the 
plant.  Mr.  Ferguson  also  displayed  a  fine 
plant  of  this  unusual  variety.  The  “Dove 
plant”  bears  a  white  flower,  in  the  very  heart 
of  which  sits  a  white  dove  surrounded  with  a 
few  leaves  arrayed  in  purple.  The  waxen 
whiteness  of  the  leaves  that  form  a  sort  of 
hood,  although  the  petals  are  of  regular  out¬ 
line — and  the  white  dove  within,  invest  the 
plant  with  a  soi-t  of  supernatural  sacredness. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  was  a  magnificent 
Queen  Victoria  Croton,  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  country.  It  came  from  the  green¬ 
house  of  Mrs.  Jayne,  widow  of  the  patent 
medicine  man.  A  very  curious  plant  called  the 
“Earl  of  Darby”  attracted  general  attention 
because  of  its  novelty.  It  looked  very  like 
a  gladiolus  just  before  the  flower  spike  bursts 
into  bloom,  except  that  this  spike  or  axis  was 
of  a  bright  yellow.  Not  far  from  it  was  a 
tiny  plant  of  Asparagus  termissimus,  ns  flue 
and  dainty  almost  in  its  foliage  as  a  spider's 
web.  Anthuriums,  kalmias,  crotons — two 
dozen,  perhaps— Alocasia  macrorhiza,  eala- 
dium8,  etc.,  were  plenty  and  in  most  superb 
development. 
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The  floral  display  did  not  impress  me  as 
being  remarkable.  The  roses  had  withered 
from  the  unusual  heat  of  tbe  weather  and 
only  a  few,  the  (crimson)  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  which  was  tbe  largest  l  saw,  the 
“Richard  Smith”  and  “Paul  Heron,”  were  in 
a  fresh  condition.  Various  florists  had  sent 
floral  designs  and  hand  bouquets  of  the  usual 
stvle.  The  largest  floral  design  represented 
“The  Gates  Ajar,”  and  this  arrangement  was 
composed  of  pale  tinted  roses,  dahlias,  carna¬ 
tions  and  sweet  atyssum,  of  which  much  was 
used  in  all  the  designs.  A  chair  made  of  roses 
chiefly,  at  which  a  big  doll  was  kneeling,  was 
comical.  A  cradle  of  flowers  was  fitly  named 
“A  bed  of  roses.”  I  never  enjoy  flowers  put 
up  in  such  fashion,  wired  and  crucified  on 
sticks  and  otherwise  maltreated.  The  display 
of  gladioli  was  meager,  and  the  same  of 
dahlias.  There  was  not  a  sunflower  to  he 
seen,  although  I  have  seen  sunflowers  this 
season  that  were  magnificent.  The  Gloxinias 
were  beautiful  beyond  the  telling  and  in  great 
variety.  There  were  pink  and  blue  water  lilies 
and  an  Egyptian  Lotus  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion.  Tbe  flower,  tinged  with  pink,  resembles 
a  water  lily  in  appearance.  The  elongated  cen¬ 
ter  piece  of  the  plant,  the  receptacle,  or  may¬ 
be  stigma,  is  curiously  formed  of  cells,  seems  to 
grow  after  the  coroll  i  has  dropped  and 
turns  brown.  The  display  of  fruits  was  very 
flue,  and  a  Mr  Sattert.hwaite  alone  had  a  dis¬ 
play  of  a  thousand  plates.  The  largest 
peaches  were  labeled  “Susquehanna,”  and  a 
large,  green-looking  peach,  that  looked  as  if  it 
would  be  ripe  about  Christmas  time,  was 
labeled  “Geary’s  Hold  On,”  A  fine  platter  of 
“Oldmixon’s”  added  to  the  general  disposi- 
.  tion  to  break  the  tenth  commandment.  I 
always  find  myself  regarding  the  committee¬ 
men  with  envy,  as  they  go  about  tasting 
grapes,  cutting  into  the  fat  sides  of  peaches 
and  pears,  and  smacking  their  iips  over  the 
good  things.  In  the  pear  neighborhood  was  a 
yield  of  pears  that  seemed  incredible  although 
the  actual  fact  was  placed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  observers  in  cuttings  from  the  tree  itself, 
loaded  with  fruit  as  closely  packed  as  are  the 
currants  on  a  currant  stem.  The  cuttings 
were  but  two  years  from  the  bud,  and  aside 
from  the  three  cuttings  loaded  with  pears,  the 
tree  bore  besides  a  bushel  of  fruit.  The  name 
of  this  pear  was  “Kiefl>r.”  Of  grapes,  there 
were  12  of  foreign  aud  24  of  native  varieties) 
and  20  varieties  of  peaches.  Some  of  the 
labels  were  funny  as  well  as  curious,  and  on 
a  platter  of  wonderful  grapes — Muscat  of 
Alexandria — such  as  the  spies  brought  back  to 
Moses  from  Palestine— was  this  unique  bit  of 
information,  “Tnis  was  being  broaken  of  ir. 
the  cotneing,”  while  the  orthography  of  many 
of  the  labels  was  both  fearful  and  wonderful, 
as  though  illiteracy  and  horticulture  went 
hand  in  hand. 

I  measured  an  egg  plant  and  its  circumfer¬ 
ence  was  20}^  inches.  There  were  about  half 
a-dozen  only,  all  largo,  und  they  were  tucked 
in  an  out  of-the  way  place  as  if  ashamed  of 
tbtir  size.  In  the  Secretary’s  room  I  was 
shown  acurious  variety  of  watermelon,  called 
the  “Orange,”  the  rind  peeling  off  like  that 
of  an  orange,  and  the  pulp  being  formed  like 
that  of  the  orange.  1  believe  the  flavor  is 
not  particularly  good,  the  melon  being  cul¬ 
tivated  chiefly  because  of  its  peculiar  con¬ 
struction.  Its  external  appearance  is  like 
that  of  the  ordinary  watermelon. 

—  - 

FANCY  WORK. 


BAGS,  RICK-RACK,  ETC. 

No  lady’s  costume  is  complete  when  she 
starts  out  to  spend  the  day  with  a  friend, 
without  a  bag  of  some  kind,  in  which  to  put 
poeketbook,  handkerchief  and  sewing. 

The  one  we  now  present  is  made  of  plush; 
the  two  sides  sewed  neatly  together  aud  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  handsome  cord,  instead  of  being 
cut  whole,  although  they  could  be  made  so  if 
preferred.  The  eyelets  in  the  top,  are  large 
enough  for  a  pretty  heavy  cord  to  pass  through 
which  is  finished  at  tbe  ends  with  tassels;  a 
satin  or  velvet  bow  can  be  placed  where  the 
tassels  are  on  the  side  as  Wt.ll  us  nt  the  bottom 
of  bag.  It  is  impossible  almost  to  put  too 
many  bows  of  ribbon  on  fancy  articles. 
While  every  housekeeper,  has  always  mend 
ing  enough  to  do,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  work, 
that  looks  well  to  take  out  in  the  bright  cosy 
sitting-room  where  one  is  visiting,  so  it  is  very 
necessary  to  provide  some  of  another  variety. 

There  is  a  gieat  deal  said  about  wasting 
time  over  fancy  work,  but  we  do  not  look  at 
itso.  It  is  very  enjoyable  to  good  taste,  to 
see  handsome  under  clothing,  bed  furnishings, 
children’s  dresses,  iu  fact  auythiDg  where 
pretty  trimmings  are  required  for  a  finish. 

At  a  watering  place  this  Summer  we  were 
called  upon  frequently  to  admire  dresses 
made  of  rick-rack,  that  could  be  seen  on 
ladies,  who  promenaded  the  “ocean  walk.” 
There  was  every  kind  of  white  dresses  worn; 
Borne  trimmed  with  Hamburg  edging,  others 
with  the  lace  known  as  Irish  point;  aud  of 
course  the  more  elegant,  with  Valenciennes, 


But  for  those  who  cannot  spend  so  much  on  a 
dress  of  this  style,  tbe  rick -rack,  if  hand¬ 
somely  made,  is  certainly  beautiful.  Some 
have  the  waist  aud  sleeves  made  of  it,  while 
others  use  it  in  stripes  only;  and  we  once  saw 
a  polonai.-e  made  entirely  of  it. 

Speaking  of  such  work  being  a  waste  of 
time,  reminds  us  of  a  friend  who  is  of  the 
highly  practical  sort,  a  first-class  housekeeper; 
whose  lamp  chimneys  are  so  clear  that  one 
has  to  take  a  second  look  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  any  on  the  lamp,  and  whose  stove- 
zinc  shines  with  a  lustre  only  equaled  by 
that  of  her  brass  door  knobs,  and  water  fau 
cets.  She  never  had  the  least  patience  with 
the  making  of  feather  edge  braid,  crocheting, 
tatting  etc.,  “  might  better  be  learning  how 
to  make  bread  and  cake,”  was  her  comment. 
But  we  spent  our  Summer  vacation  in  the 
same  house  with  this  practical  friend  of  ours, 
who  to  our  utter  amazement — when  we  had 
been  with  her  long  enough  for  a  few  minutes 
chat  only — produced  several  yards  of  rick- 
rack,  and  it  was  beautifully  done,  too — just  as 
she  did  her  housework — each  thread  drawn 
up  like  every  other,  and  no  wheels  differing 
but  all  made  evenly. 

She  informed  ns,  that  “she  was  perfectly 
infatuated  with  the  work;”  which  was  fully 
demonstrated  during  our  stay;  for  each  day 
when  we  took  our  accustomed  walk  to  the 
Pavilion  on  the  beach,  she  did  not  forgec  her 
parcel  containing  rick-racF.  Two  chairs  were 
called  into  requisition,  after  we  got  there;  the 
extra  one  to  rest  her  feet  upon  and  to  hold  the 
scissors,  cotton,  etc,,  so  that  they  should  be 
handy.  Also  at  night  when  she  left  us  to 
retire,  she  carried  the  basket  containing  her 
work,  with  her,  and  when  she  appeared  in  the 
morning,  it  was  always  w  ith  the  same  basket 
in  her  band.  It  may  have  been  a  notion  of 
ours,  but  we  almost  believed  that  she  got  up  in 
the  night  and  worked  at  it,  so  as  to  "keep  her 
hand  in,” 

Well!  all  this  goes  to  show  that  some  kinds 
of  fancy  work  can  be  made  by  some  of 
the  most  practical  people;  and  enjoyed  while 
it  is  being  made,  too. 

The  bag  we  have  described  is  just  the  thing 
for  holding  the  braid  used  to  make  this 
“fascinating”  work. 


Plush  Bag.— Fig.  343. 


We  also  show  cut  of  a  collar,  the  style  worn 
at  present.  It  can  be  made  of  any  kind  of 
lace,  of  course,  the  richer  the  better,  with  the 
silk  of  a  color  most  becoming  to  the  wearer. 
The  puffing  in  the  center  is  prettiest  made  of 


Canton  crepe,  it  being  such  a  soft  and  rich 
material ;  though  both  satin  and  silk  is  used. 
It  is  a  handsome  and  stylish  finish  and  in¬ 
dispensable  to  an  evening  toilet.  c.  c. 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 

A  costume  of  cream  colored  silk,  trimmed 
with  old  gold  lace  and  red  geraniums,  was 
worn  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  a  recent  ball. 

The  first  women  to  make  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Washington  by  the  Crawford  bridle 
path  without  an  escort  are  Helen  L  Stevens, 
and  C.  W.  Herrick  of  New  York  City. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  who  is  about  to 
lecture  in  Kansas,  was  given  a  public  reception 
recently  in  St.  Louis.  Miss  Anthony  is  one 
of  tbe  few  TBomen  who,  out  of  compassion  for 
porters,  never  purchased  a  “Saratoga  trunk.” 


Domestic  Ccotiomij 

CONDUCTED  RV  EMILY  MAPLE 


ANOTHER  TREASURE. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  our  attention 
was  called  to  the  frnits  of  some  of  our  finer 
clematis  by  little  Cerise  who  begged  of  us  to 
come  to  the  arbor  to  see  her  “curly  heads, 
And  “curly  heads”  they  were  in  truth— no 
other  name  would  so  well  have  described  them- 
We  gathered  them  to  mix  with  our  ornamental 
grasses  for  Winter  bouquets,  but  found  that  the 
ripe  seeds  with  the  feathery  tails  fell  off  with 
the  slightest  movement,  destroying  the  heads. 
This  year  we  gatnerod  them  before  the  tails 
of  the  achenia  had  feathered  out  and  while 
the  seeds  were  gi-een,  placed  them  in  a  warm 
room  where  in  24  hours  they  had  all  curled. 
Although  perfectly  dry  the  seeds  are  quite 
firmly  attached  to  the  receptacle  and  the 
waving  little  feathers,  as  we  may  call  them, 
will  stand  a  deal  of  tossing  about.  We  filled 
a  faucy  straw  basket  with  the  “curly  heads” 
with  here  and  there  a  cluster  of  “bitter  sweet” 
making  a  very  unique  and  pretty  combination. 
We  have  never  seen  the  fruit-heads  of  the 
clematis  used  for  decorative  purposes  and 
hope  we  are  the  first  to  make  the  discovery. 


COTTON-SEED  OIL. 
MRS.  WM.  S.  THOMAS. 


It  is  only  a  few  years  since  both  master  and 
servant  indignantly  denied  that  cotton  seed  in 
any  share  was  ever  used  as  human  food ;  now 
the  refined  oil  is  as  generally  used  in  the 
cuisine  of  the  rich  as  in  the  simple  diet  of  the 
poor.  A  year's  experience  iu  using  it  as  a 
substitute  for  various  other  fats  has  given 
convincing  proof  that  it  may  take  the  plac  , 
of  any  of  them.  For  frying  purposes  it  is 
superior,  as  it  does  not  scorch  as  quickly  as 
anything  else  and  gives  a  richer  flavor  to  some 
things,  like  Indian  meal  pancakes.  It  is 
excellent  for  frying  fish  and  doughnuts;  the 
latter  do  not  fat  soak  as  reedily  as  in  lard 
and  the  oil  left  over  is  even  better  to  use  again. 
J[  use  it  altogether  to  shorten  “egg  bread,”  as 
our  Northern  Johnny  cake  is  called  at  the 
south,  and  have  put  it  in  cream -of  tartar 
biscuit  and  plain  cake,  but  I  do  not  like  it  as 
well  as  butter  or  lard,  or  when  mixed  with 
either.  It  has  a  slight  flavor  of  its  own  that  a 
delicate  palate  would  detect,  but  which  nine 
people  out  of  ten  would  nob  be  aware  of,  and 
it  is  not  half  as  disagreeable  as  tbe  taste  of 
most  of  our  lard,  or  poor  butter.  It  is  au 
unusual,  rather  than  a  disagreeable  flavor, 
and  it  becomes  pleasant  by  use.  The  men 
who  work  in  the  mill  dip  their  bread  in  the 
oil  instead  of  using  butter.  For  salads  it  is 
infinitely  superior  to  any  olive  oil  I  have  ever 
tasted.  The  following  recipe  is  popular  with 
us:  Ileac  a  jill  of  vinegar  and  stir  into  it 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  mustard  rubbed 
smooth  with  a  little  water  or  vinegar,  take 
from  the  fire  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  oil,  one  salt  spoonful  of 
salt  and  the  beaten  yelk  of  an  egg.  This 
dressing  will  bear  being  enriched  with  from 
four  to  six  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  makingit  much 
nicer — a  good  beating  dist  ributes  the  oil  per¬ 
fectly.  If  we  propose  to  eat  it,  the  fewer  our 
researches  iu  the  matter  of  lard,  the  more  our 
composure  as  consumers,  aud  the  same  may 
be  said  of  other  greases  which  enter  into  our 
cookiug,  but  nothing  can  be  purer  or  cleaner 
than  cotton  seed  oil  as  it  is  manufactured,  I 
have  never  had  any  become  old  or  rancid,  aud 
those  who  object  to  animal  fats  from  principle 
or  prejudice  can  make  it  an  ample  substitute 
for  all  of  them.  A  very  fine  quality  of  soap 
is  made  from  this  oil,  which  resembles  the 
best  castile.  Our  can  is  like  a  juggler’s  bottle 
from  which  we  pour  forth  liquid  for  a  great 
variety  of  uses;  from  it  we  fill  lamps,  a  little 
goes  into  the  starch  to  keep  the  irons  from 
sticking;  it  greases  leather,  and  takes  the 
place  of  sweet  oil  iu  linameuts.  From  its 
drying  qualities  wheu thinly  covering  exposed 
surfaces,  no  doubt  it  will  yet  be  prepared  to 
use  in  paints. 

In  fact,  the  mauufaelure  of  cotton-seed  oil 
seems  to  be  a  universal  blessing,  utilizing 
what  had  before  been  wasted  aud  furnishing 
a  substitute  for  lard  to  produce  which  swine 
are  forced  into  a  state  of  unnatural  fatness 


that  is  destroying  their  constitutions  and 
making  them  a  prey  of  diseases  which  unfits 
them  for  but  doe3  not  prevent  their  becoming 
human  food. 


WASHING. 


Zkna  Claybournk,  having  dared  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  regardless  of  “Mrs.  Grundy,” 
I  will  give  my  method  of  washing  although  I 
do  not  expect  very  many  housekeepers  to  try 
my  plan  because  most  women  do  not  care  to 
have  wash  tubs  aroimd  two  Jays  of  the  week; 
but  I  shall  still  think  it  the  best  way  to  wash 
white  clothes,  and  shall  go  ou  in  this  same 
way,  letting  my  clothes  wash  themsslves,  as 
it  were,  while  I  attend  to  my  other  duties.  I 
pity  the  poor  woman  with  the  weak  back  who 
will  continue  to  struggle  with  the  old-fashioned 
clothes- boiler,  and  who  thinks  her  clothes 
must,  be  out  drying  by  Monday  noon. 

While  I  am  eating  breakfast  the  water  heats 
for  washing.  I  have  only  four  in  my  family. 
After  eating,  I  make  enough  strong  suds  in 
the  tub  hotter  than  I  can  bear  my  hand  in  to 
cover  all  the  clothe.-.  I  take  the  coarsest  and 
most  soiled  garments  first  and  with  a  stick 
pound  them  down  in  the  tub;  then  the  next 
cleaner  and  the  next  till  on  the  top  lie  the 
ones  but  slightly  soiled.  Towels,  table  linen, 
and  anv  garments  much  soiled  I  first  wet 
thoroughly  in  cold  water.  I  now  cover  my 
tub  with  an  old  quilt  folded  twice,  and  let 
them  stand  while  I  wash  dishes,  make  beds, 
sweep,  dust  and  prepare  the  veget  ibles  for 
dinner.  The  clothes  are  not  usually  cool 
enough  to  rub  when  I  am  ready  for  them,  so 
I  pour  in  some  cold  water  and  rub  them 
through.  They  wash  pasy  and  look  clear  and 
white.  I  rub  the  cleanest  first  of  course.  I 
then  lay  them  in  the  tub  agaiu  in  the  same 
order  as  before  aud  pour  over  them  the  boil¬ 
ing  hot  suds  to  well  cover  them,  put  on  them 
three  dinner  plates  to  keep  them  under  water 
and  art  in  the  middle  an  earthen  milk  pan  to 
prevent  the  dishes  from  sinking  into  the  water. 
Then  I  throw  over  them  the  old  quilt  and  let 
them  stand  and  steam  till  night,  when  I  put 
on  another  pail  of  hot  water  and  cover  them 
again.  In  the  morning  I  put  them  through 
the  wringer,  make  a  rinse  water,  blue  it,  put 
them  through  that,  starch  and  hang  out  to 
dry.  I  then  wash  the  colored  clothes.  Will 
some  read  r  please  try  my  method  and  report 
their  success?  The  steam  does  the  work.  I 
think  the  principle  the  same  as  that  of  the 
steam  washers.  I  had  one  of  them,  but  it 
soon  rusted  my  clothes,  but  my  present  plan 
is  still  easier,  I  think. 

If  you  want  to  serve  an  old  dish  i  >  a  new 
and  attractive  form  bake  an  apple  pie  with 
one  crust,  when  done  frost  it  and  set  back  in 
oven  to  harden.  Plenty  of  frosting  pleases 
my  family  best.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Niles. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


oysters  cooked  in  the  shell. 

Wash  the  shells  perfectly  clean  and  wipe 
dry.  Put  into  a  baking  pan,  round  shell 
down,  and  set  iu  a  very  hot  oven  for  three  or 
four  minutes  or  until  you  can  remove  the 
upper  shell.  Put  two  or  three  oysters  into 
each  round  shell  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
add  a  small  piece  of  butter,  sift  over  a  little 
cracker  dust  and  return  to  the  oven  to  brown. 
currant  .iklly  sauce  for  mutton  and 
Game. 

One  small  sized  onion,  two  spoonfuls  of 
butter, a  stalk  of  celery,  a  pint  of  stock  or  broth, 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  salt  and  pepper  and 
a  half  cup  of  currant  jelly.  Slice  the  onion 
and  cook  in  the  butter  until  it  begins  to  brown, 
add  tbe  flour  and  celery,  stir  until  brown,  add 
tbe  stock  and  simmer  20  minutes,  strain,  skim 
off  the  fat,  add  the  jelly  and  stir  until  it 
melts.  Boston  Cook. 


green  tomato  pickles. 

Take  a  two  gallon  jar,  put  into  it  a  layer 
of  sliced  cabbage  about  an  inch  thick  and 
sprinkle  over  a  little  salt,  then  put  in  a  layer 
of  sliced  tomato  and  same  quantity  of  salt. 
Thus  alternate  until  the  jar  is  full.  Let  stand 
over  night  und  in  the  morning  pour  off  the 
brine.  Take  good  cider  vinegar  enough  to 
cover  the  tomato  and  cabbage,  tie  five  cents 
worth  of  cloves  and  cinnamon  in  a  bag,  put 
into  the  vinegar  and  bring  to  a  boil,  add  a  tea 
cupful  of  sugar  and  pour  over  the  pickle. 
Put  a  weight  on  top  and  in  a  few  days  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  Mrs.  Matilda  Banes. 


Horaford’*  Acid  Phosphate, 

A  Refreshing’  Drinlr. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Files,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  “After 
perspiring  freely,  when  cold  water  has  utterly 
failed  to  satisfy  my  thirst,  it  has  accomplished 
the  purpose  with  the  most  perfect  success.” — 
Ado. 

—  — 

Prof,  llorsford’s  Bakins  Powder. 

Baron  Li  h  big,  the  eminent  German  chem¬ 
ist,  said:  “The  Baking  Powder  of  Prof.  Hors- 
ford,  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  weightiest  and 
most  beneficent  inventions  which  has  been 
made  in  recent  times.  ” — Ado. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.,  7.  1882. 

Tbe  early  bird  catches  the  worm!  The 
Rural  Poster  and  Premium  List  for  1883  are 
now  ready.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 
A  postal  application  is  all  that  is  needed.  We 
will  thankfully  and  promptly  attend  to  the 
rest. 

The  venerable  Thurlow  Weed  of  this  city 
has  been  very  ill  of  late. 

Governor  John  L.  Barstow  of  Vermont 
was  i naugurated  on  the  5th.  His  inaugural 
message  puts  the  debt  of  the  State  at  $309  583. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  net  income 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  Juoe  30,  1882,  was  about 
$1,500,000— that  is,  not  only  did  the  receipts 
meet  all  expenditures,  but  they  exceeded  the 
expenditures  by  $1,500,000. 

Michigan  has  a  State  tax  of  12%  cents  on 
$100.  Missouri  has  a  tax  of  40  cents  on  $100. 
Michigan  has  practically  no  debt.  Missouri 
has  a  debt  of  $16,500,000. 

Alex.  H.  Stephens  has  been  elected  Govern¬ 
or  of  Georgia  by  a  majority  of  60,000. 

It  is  believed  Gen.  Arthur  will  not  return 
to  the  White  House  before  November,  by 
which  time  the  improvements  there  will  be 
completed.  No  previous  improvements  have 
compared  in  magnificence  or  cost  with  the 
present  ones. 

Mr.  Ville  Rose  of  Danville,  Ill.,  accom¬ 
plished  1,400  miles  on  a  bicycle  in  six  weeks. 

Yellow  fever  is  still  raging  at  Brownsville, 
and  other  Texas  towns.  Many  deaths  are 
daily  reported. 

It  is  about  a  year  since  the  celebra'ion  of 
the  Yorktown  Centennial,  and  it  is  announced 
that  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  Yorktown  Centennial 
Association  have  been  placed  in  tbe  hands  of 
a  receiver.  How  very  pleasant !  L  )rd  Corn¬ 
wallis  got  into  the  hands  of  receivers  101 
years  ago. 

Ohio’s  election  will  take  place  on  the  10th 
of  October.  Members  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representives  will  be  chosen.  West  Virginia 
will  hold  her  election  the  same  day. 

The  academic  year  of  Harvard  College 
opened  with  a  very  large  Freshmen  class. 
The  number  of  students  in  all  classes  exceed 
1100.  Also  14  young  ladies  passed  entrance 
examinations  successfully. 

Mitchell  Co.,  Kansas,  collected  $2,400  fines 
for  violating  tbe  prohibition  law  last  Spring, 
and  fines  were  imposed  at  the  term  of  the  dis" 
trict  Court  last  week  to  the  amount  of  $625, 
making  an  aggregate  of  $3,025  paid  in  fines. 

By  the  strikes  this  Summer  the  estimated 
loss  to  employ  »  is  $6,00'), 000;  to  em ploy <5  s 
$12,000,000,  and  to  the  general  public 
$30  000,000. 

The  base-ball  league  contests  have  been  ex¬ 
citing  ones  this  year.  The  Chicagos  come  off 
champions  with  50  games  won,  29  lost;  the 
Providence  Club  was  second. 

The  chemical  examination  of  the  poisoned 
bouquet  given  to  Guiteau  by  Mrs.  Scoville, 
the  day  before  his  execution,  shows  over  five 
grains  of  white  arsenic.  It  was  not  only  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  death  to  any  human  being,  had 
it  been  swallowed,  but,  owing  probably  to 
gnorance,  was  so  largely  in  excess  of  a  fatal 
dose  the  intent  of  the  person  who  prepared  the 
flowers  could  have  been  defeated  by  an  emetic. 

President Pynchon.of  Trinity  College,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  at  the 
next  Commencement. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Keeue,  it  is  said,  pays  Cannon,  the 
jockey,  $10,000  a  year  for  first  claim  to  his 
servioes,  which  have  been  called  for  only  about 
half  a  dozen  times  this  year. 

The  New  York  State  Temperance  Conven¬ 
tion,  composed  of  delegates  from  local  tem¬ 
perance  societies  and  churches,  about  600  in 
number,  met  in  Association  Hall  at  Syracuse 
on  the  4th  inst.,  to  agree  upon  a  basis  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  prohibition  amendment  to  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution. 

On  tbs  2d  inst.  Judge  Folger,  Republican 
nominee  for  Governor  of  this  State,  published 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  and  Hon.  A.  B.  Hep¬ 
burn,  nominee  for  Congressman-at-Large, 
declined  his  nomination. 

Professor  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  Charles  Bab¬ 
cock  and  George  B.  Post,  the  special  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  to  examine  the  ceiling  of  the 
Assembly  Chamber  of  the  new  Capitol  at 
Albany,  have  presented  their  report  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cornell.  They  find  that,  owing  to  the 
unequal  settlement  of  the  building,  tie  ine¬ 
quality  in  the  stone  used  in  its  construction, 
the  enormous  and  originally  uncalculated- for 
weight  on  the  foundations,  and  the  possibility 
that  new  settlements  of  the  foundation  may 
occur  from  changes  in  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  underlying  soil,  the  ceiling  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  safe. 

- - ♦  - 

Tbe  Liw  of  Cure  Under  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment. 

The  objection  which  is  frequently  urged 
against  Compound  Oxygen  by  persons  who 
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have  not  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  natural  and  scientific  laws  governing  its 
action,  is  that  the  same  agent  administered 
is  for  all  diseases — for  Neuralgia  or  Catarrh; 
for  Consumption  or  Rheumatism;  for  Heart 
Disease  or  Bronchitis.  That  it  is  offered  as  a 
universal  specific.  In  his  Treatise  on  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  Dr.  G.  R.  Starkey  has  fully 
explained  the  nature  and  action  of  this  Treat¬ 
ment,  and  shown  that  it  is  not  specific  to  any 
disease  or  class  of  diseases,  but  that  it  acts 
directly  upon  the  nervous  system  and  vital 
organs,  and  tbence  universally  m  the  whole 
body.  It  gives  new  force  and  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  action  to  the  life-centres ,  thus  restoring 
to  nature  the  dominant  power  and  healthy 
action  which  had  been  lost.  This  being  the 
ca9e,  no  matter  what  the  disease,  or  where 
located,  it  must  be  gradually  ameliorated  and, 
if  the  central  heal  thy  action  can  be  maintained, 
finally  cured.  Ever}'  intelligent  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  person  will  at  once  Bee  that  if  the  law  of 
action  which  is  claimed  for  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  be  the  true  one,  its  operation  must  be  unt- 
versal,  and  not  local  or  specific ;  and  that  all 
forms  of  disease  may  be  reached  by  this 
agent.  This  Treatise  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  desire  to  receive.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— Adv. 

- » - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  7. 

The  farm  and  garden  interests  of  America 
may  be  promoted  by  sending  for  the  Rural 
Poster  and  Premium  List  for  1883  and  secur¬ 
ing  clubs  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Both 
will  be  sent  promptly  with  our  best  greetings 
to  all  who  apply . . 

A  telegram  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
the  5th  says:  “  The  potato  crops  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  large  this  season,  and  prices  are  expected 
to  be  very  low.  From  the  present  outlook  the 
export  trade  in  them  does  not  promise  profit¬ 
able  returns.  ”  Tho  importations  of  potatoes 
from  these  places  into  the  United  States  are 

generally  very  heavy . . 

•  A  telegram  from  Washington,  Nov.  30, 
says:  “  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  de¬ 
cided  to  open  for  settlement  a  large  tract  of 
agricultural  land,  embracing  about  ten  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  in  Northern  Dakota,  withdrawn 
from  settlement  by  Secretary  Schurz.  The 
tract  once  formed  part  of  the  great  Sioux 
Reservation,  but  was  purchased  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  that  tribe.  Portions  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians,  a 
roving  band  of  Chippewas.  These  Indians 
presented  claims,  urging  their  right  to  occu¬ 
pancy,  and  Secretary  Scburz  withdrew  the 
lands  from  settlement,  pending  consideration 
of  the  claims.  Secretary  Teller  now  decides 
the  claims  of  the  Chippewas  invalid,  and  re¬ 
opens  the  land  to  settlement" . 

The  Wool  Growers’  Association  of  Ohio,  at 
their  recent  meeting  at  Columbus,  unani¬ 
mously  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  for  the  needed  legitimate  indus¬ 
tries  la  regard  to  wool  production  they 
passed  resolutions  favoring  an  increase  of  duty 
on  the  lower  grades  of  wool . 

The  Canadian  farmers  are  in  hard  luck  with 
their  wheat  crop.  Throughout  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  particularly 
the  northerly  parts,  the  crop  has  suffered  very 
severely  from  storm  <  and  rust.  Millers  com¬ 
plain  that  the  quality  of  the  short  quantity 
brought  to  them  is  bad,  and  will  pay  only 
inferior  prices.  At  the  same  time  tbe  immense 
yield  in  the  United  States  and  the  world  at 
large  has  greatly  reduced  general  market 
prices,  and  the  farmers  of  Canada  suffer  se¬ 
riously.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  value 
of  grain  and  live  stock  in  that  country  is  from 
25  to  30  par  cent  less  than  it  would  have  been 
three  months  ago . 

T  he  following  telegrams  as  to  the  crops  in 
Minnesota  and  Ohio,  have  been  received  here 
this  morning: 

St.  Paul,  Mins.— H.  H.  Young,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Immigration,  has  prepared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crop  statistics  for  this  year,  the  estimates  be¬ 
ing  mainly  based  upon  the  results  of  thrashing 
operations  and  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources 
of  Information. 

Wheat  -Forty-four  counties  have  been  heard  from, 
With  a  combined  wheat  area  of  1,806,064  acres,  the 
mean  average  of  the  reported  average  yields  being 
14,09  bushels  per  acre,  and  26  counties  yet  to  report. 
The  average  of  the  latter  will  hardly  equal  those 
reported,  ami  the  average  of  the  State  at  large  will 
probably  not  exceed  14  bushels  from  2  966,606  acres. 
This  would  give  a  crop  of  35,975,736  bushel*. 

Oats.- Forty-one  counties  have  reported  with  an 
aggregate  of  435,871  acres,  the  mean  average  of  thoso 
reports  belug  42.9  <  bushels  per  acre.  The  counties 
yet  to  hear  from  embrace  304,064  acres.  Assuming 
that  their  average  will  nearly  equal  those  heard 
from,  the  average  for  the  State  may  be  safely  put  at 
49  bushels  per  acre,  or  a  total  yield  of  83,997,000  from 
an  aggregate  area  of  84,925 acres, 

Barley.— Thirty-three  counties  report  an  area  of 
170,683  acres,  with  an  average  of  22.42  bushels.  As¬ 
suming  that  22.5  bushels  will  fairly  represent  the 
production  of  the  remaining  territory,  as  the  re¬ 
ported  area  tu  this  grain  Is  309,7  *7  acres,  the  total 
yield  Is  estimated  at  6,063,107  bushels. 

Rye-Only  17  counties,  with  an  aggregate  area  of 
8,837  acres  in  this  cereal,  are  reported,  with  a  mean 
average  yield  of  19.2  bushels.  The  area  yet  to  be 
heard  from  embraces  16,041  acres.  The  mean  aver¬ 
age  for  the  State  Is  estimated  at  17-83,  which  gives  a 

otal  of  461,405  bushels. 


Corn— Reports  from  the  corn  crop  Justify  the  »s- 
sertlon  that  20  bushels  per  acre  Is  not  a  too  liberal 
estimate,  which  Is  considered  a  good  average,  but 
the  Increased  acreage  tlilsyear  will  assure  more  than 
the  usual  quantity  raised  In  this  S  ate.  The  number 
of  acres  is  reported  as  738,077.  against  469,829  last  year 
The  potato  yield  Is  reported  £  s  much  larger  than 
usual,  though  In  locubtles  the  vines  suffered  from 
blight.  Buckwheat  was  slightly  Injured  by  the  early 
September  frosts,  hut  will  yield  as  ordinarily.  Sor¬ 
ghum  also  suffered  slightly  from  frost,  and  the  yield 
will  be  considerably  reduced. 

Columbus.  Ohio.— Sec.  Chamberlain  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  telegraphs  the  following 
crop  estimates  based  on  returns  from  all  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  Stxte:  Total  number  of  bushels  wheat' 
45.787,811;  rye,  406,151s  oats,  18,435,779;  hnrley,  1.837,309: 
corn  (probable.)  87,0.5  2  0;  potatoes,  (probable,)  39,- 
000,000.  Per  cent  of  an  average  crop— Sweet  potatoes, 
lOO:  tobacco,  74;  sorghum,  92;  corn,  H6;  potatoes,  101. 
Yield  per  acre  lu  bushels— Wheat,  16  7:  rye,  15.8;  oats, 
28;  barley  19  9.  The  condition  of  the  pastures  and 
livestock  Is  excellent,  except  that  hog  cholera  Is  re¬ 
ported  in  a  few  counting.  The  weather  Is  damp  and 
hot,  so  that  much  of  the  corn  considered  hopeless  a 
month  ago  Is  now  r  ipldly  hardening.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison,  some  of  the  total*  for  1881  are  here 
given:  Rye,  201,631;  wheat  38,1(12,633  bushels;  barley, 
1.361,494;  oats,  19,200,832  corn,  73,812,796.  The  average 
crops  in  Ohio  for  a  period  of  10  years  are  about  as 
follows:  Whea^  (average  of  flve  years)  40,000,000 
bushels;  corn,  ICO, 0U), 000;  rye,  420.000;  barley;  1,280,600 
potatoes,  8,754,000:  tobacco  ; 27, 600, 000  pounds. 

- *--*-* - 

Draft  Horses  for  Manitoba.— Hon.  Jo¬ 
seph  Cauchon,  formerly  Solicitor-General  for 
Canada  and  the  present  Governor  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  stock  in  that  province.  Especially 
he  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  active  in¬ 
terest  he  has  shown  in  connection  with  the 
draft  horses  of  that  section,  so  necessary  to 
a  wheat  growing  country.  Recognizing  the 
superiority  of  the  Percheron  race,  he  is  intro¬ 
ducing  them  extensively  on  his  large  estates 
for  breeding  purposes.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object,  he  several  times  the  past  year  visited 
the  great  importing  and  breeding  establish¬ 
ment  of  M.  W.  Dunham,  at  Wayne,  Ill.,  where 
he  has  purchased  a  number  of  lots  of  stock, — 
Adv. 

A  Great  Bargain. 

[From  the  Chicago  Express.] 

We  have  thoroughly  examined  the  Evans’ 
Twenty-six  Shot  Breech-loading  Rifle,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  it  is  one  of  the  best  Constructed,  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  perfect  breech  loading  rifles 
for  the  price  we  have  ever  seen.  Owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  Evans’  Rifle  Co.,  Messrs.  E. 
G.  Rideout  &  Co.  have  bought  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  rifles  at  a  price  so  low  that  they 
can  be  offered  at  the  nominal  figure  of  Fifteen 
Dollars,  which  is  about  one-half  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  Our  business  experience  with 
Messrs.  E  G.  Rideout  &  Co.  has  been  most 
satisfactory,  so  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  their  advertisement  before  our  readers, 
knowing  all  will  be  fairly  and  honorably 
dealt  with.  —Adv, 


Take  Ayer’s  Pills  for  constipation,  and  for 
all  the  purposes  of  a  purgative  medicine. 
Safe  and  effectual. — Adv. 

- 4  -  ■  ~ 

Don’t  allow  the  accumulation  of  Scurf  or 
Dandruff,  when  it  can  be  so  easily  prevented 
by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.— Adv. 
- - 

For  one  dime,  get  a  package  of  Dia¬ 
mond  Dyes  at  the  druggist’s.  They  color  any¬ 
thing  tbe  simplest  and  most  desirable  colors. 
— Adv.  _ ^ _ 

Don’t  Die  in  the  house.  “Rough  on  Rats.” 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs. 
15c. — Adv.  _ _ _ 

*  Wo  men  that  have  been  bedridden  for  years 
have  been  completely  cared  by  the  use  of 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound. — 
Adv.  _ _ _ 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  per  box. — Adv. 

- - 

A  Fine  flair  Dressing. 

Cocoaine  dresses  the  hair  perfectly,  and  is 
also  a  preparation  unequalled  for  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  dandruff. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  purity  and  great 
strength. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Oct.  7. 

Chicago.  —Wheat  unsettled ;  regular,  94% 
@94%e.  October;  95%@95%c.  Nov.;  94%c,  all 
the  year;  $1  May;  No.  2  red  Winter  $1  cash  ; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  94%c.  cash;  No.  3 do., 
$84c. ;  rejected,  62c.  Corn  steady  with  a  fair 
demand  at  62%@02%c.,  cash  and  November; 
56%@56%c.  all  the  year;  51  %c.  January; 
53%@53%c.  May;  rejected, 53%c.  Oats  steady 
and  firm  at  32%c.cash;  32%c.  October;  32%  @ 
@32%c.  November  ;  32%@32%c.,  all  the 


year  ;  34%c.  May;  rejected,  29%c.  Butter 
in  good  demand  at  full  prices;  fair  to  fancy 
creamery,  24@31c. ;  good  to  choice  dairies, 
19@24c. ;  packing  stock,  13@14c.  ;  good  to 
choice  ladle  packed,  14%@16c. ;  common  to 
fair,  12@l8c.  Hogs— market  weak,  except  for 
best  grades,  which  were  steady ;  all  low  grades 
10@l5c.  lower  than  yesterday,  and  very  hard 
to  sell;  mixed,  $7.50@8.25;  heavy, $8.25@9. 15; 
light,  $7.50@8.25  ;  skips,  $5@$7.  Cattle— 
trade  slow  and  weak ;  hardly  any  demand  for 
heavy;  exports,  $6.25@6.75  ;  good  to  choice 
shipping,  $5  30@6.10;  common  to  fair,  $3.90@ 
$5;  mixed  butchers’  weak  at  $225@3.90; 
stockers  and  feeders,  $3@3,95;  range  fairly 
active  and  steady;  Texans,  $3@4.25;  half- 
breefls,  $3.90@4.25 ;  Americans,  $4@5.00. 
Sheep — market  weak;  poor  to  fair  dull  at 
$3@3.50;  medium  to  good,  $3.65@4.00;  choice 
to  extra,  $4.20@4.65, 

Cincinnati. — Wheat  firm;  No.  2  red  Win¬ 
ter,  98@98%c.  spot;  99c.,  October;  99%c., 
November;  97c.  all  the  year.  Corn  firm;  No. 

2  mixed,  69c.  spot;  63%c.  October;  55%c.  No¬ 
vember;  51%@51%c.  December;  50%c.  all  the 
year;  48c.  January.  Oats  steady;  No.  2 
mixed,  35%@36o.  spot;  33%c.  October;  32%c. 
November ;  34c.  all  the  year ;  35c.  May.  Rye 
firm  at  63@63%c.  Barley  firm;  extra  No. 

3  Fall,  80%@88c.  Hogs  firm;  common  and 
light,  $8@8.25;  packing  and  butchers’,  $7.75@ 
$8.85. 

St.  Louis, — Wheat — No.  2  red  Fall,  95% @ 
95c.  cash;  94@94%c.  October;  94%@94%c. 
November;  95%c.  December;  96%c.  January; 
94%c.  all  the  year;  $1.01%  May.  No.  3  red 
Fall,  88%@90c;  No.  4  do.  82@«3%c.  Corn 
63@6l%c.  cash;  64@64%c.  October;  57c.  No¬ 
vember;  48%c.  May.  Oats,  33%@34c.  cash; 
32%e.  October;  32c.  November;  Sl%<5!31%c. 
all  the  year;  33%c.  May.  Rye  quiet  at  55% 
@56c.  Barley  quiet;  sample  lots,  65@90c; 
Nebraska,  70@79c.  Butter  steady;  dairy, 
20@26c;  creamery,  28@31c.  Cattle — Market 
very  slow,  butchers  and  canners  being  the 
only  buyers,  and  they  not  taking  many;  can¬ 
ners  paid  $3.00@3.75,  and  butchers,  $3.50@ 
4.50  for  fair  to  good  steers;  stockers,  $2,75 
@3.25;  feeders,  $3.50@4.25;  no  native  ship¬ 
pers  offered.  Sheep — Market  very  slow, 
but  prices  unchanged;  muttons,  $3.50@4.50; 
Texas,  $3.75@4.00;  stockers,  $2  25@3.08.  Hogs 
dull;  light  shipping;  $7.25@7.S0;  mixed  pack¬ 
ing,  $7.45@8.20;  butchers’  to  extra,  $7.45@8.90. 
- •»  ♦  * - : - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday.  Oct.  7,  1882. 

Beans  and  Pica*.  TicAmi,  marrow.  1SS1  prime.  *2.50; 
do  fair  t<>  good,  *23K»2  3>.  do.  medium  «W1.  choice, 
*2  80  do.  fair  to  good.  $2 2>>i2  25;  do.  pea,  choice,  *2.95 
fii'UXI,  d<>.  fair  to  good.  #2  !Ois2.73;  do.  white  kidney 
1841.  choice,  *2.9<W)  «-•;  do.  do.  fair  to  good,  $2.50 
(.«2.S9  do.  red  klilncy.  IKSt,  choice.  *i!*v*2  90;  do. 
do.,  fair  to  good,  *3<»'«32  «0:  do  turtle  soup,  *2  00® 
2  25;  do.  foreign  m-dluuis,  *  1 ,5V, 1 1 , 65;  do.  do  .  ordi¬ 
nary.  *1,25*41.50:  Peas,  green,  1881,  prime,  *l.45@1.50; 
do.  do.,  poor  to  good,  *1  25(32.30. 

Mhkau.svl'PFSaxd  Provisions.— The  flour  market  Is 
toning  up  constderab  y,  aud  the  teudency  to  greater 
htrengtli  U  more  general.  There  ha*  been  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  W*50o  per  barrel  during  tho  past  week  In 
old  Spring  flour,  which  Is  scarce.  New  flour  ar¬ 
riving  U  of  good  quality.  In  provision*  pork  has 
taken  an  upward  turn.  Lard  Is  quiet.  Out  meats 
and  beef  easy . 

Frier*  ror  Flour,  Meal  and  Feed— Flour— No  2,  *2.60 
®3.75  latter  an  extreme,  su perflne,  *3.05®4.10:  latter 
extreme;  oomnum  to  fair  extra  State,  *3 95 -a 4 . 40; 
good  to  fancy  do  ,  *l.45®6.75;  Common  to  good  ex¬ 
tra  Western  *S9l@4.80;  good  to  choice,  *l.65'.a.8  40; 
common  to  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio;  *4  0004.85; 
good  to  choice  do.,  *1 ‘Wati.fiO:  common  extra  Min¬ 
nesota.  *4.UK*4,75;  clear,  45  50etR.75:  rye  mixture, 
*5.nu®6<i>;  baker*'  extra,  *6  0Ur»7.S>';  Straight,  *6.25® 
7  25;  patent.  *7  <11(48,411,81,  lyoul*  common  to  fair  ex¬ 
tra.  *i  106*4.75;  good  to  very  Choice  family  *4-803,7.50; 
patent  Winter  wheat  extra.  *6  25®  7  50;  City  mill  ex¬ 
tra  for  West  Indie*.  8.5  ;>  1*5,30:  South  America,  *5  50 
®5.53 ^patent,  *A75®7.5»;  Southern  flnu'  quiet  and  un¬ 
changed*:  common  to  good  extra  *1, .9X54.5  25;  good  to 
choice,  *.5.JKa7.lO-.  It.ve  flour  flieedv;  -uperflne.  *3.40 
®S  45,  l*t»er  on  extreme.  Buckwheat  flour,  *3  75® 
4.11.  Corn  meal  dull;  Brandywine  *4.25w 1.30  Yel¬ 
low  We*tcrn  quoted  at,  *l,li)®4  2A  Feed  advancing, 
40  18,  85®9"'C;  other*  unchanged.  « 

Prices  for  grain.  -  Wiikat— New  Spring.  *1.06  de¬ 
livered;  fancy  Minnesota  hard  Spring  *1.53  to  arrive: 
Ungraded  W  inter  red,  9  v  t.*|  .OS)*;  steamer  No.  3 
red.  96c;  No.  3  red.  *M>I>46$1  05;  for  cert  Ideate*,  *1  06)4 
delivered;  steamer  No.  2  red,  *1.04®!. 04)4: 
No.  i  red,  *i.'<7Mv«U6K  for  certificate*.  *I,IH®109K 
delivered;  mixed  winter.  ungraded  white,  91c. 

®*i.'2;  NO.  2  white,  *1  o4®:  tHH;  No  1  do  *11.1)4 
<aL12)»,  latter  delivered:  ext'*  whit*,  *1  16  de¬ 
livered;  No  2  red  October.  *1,0784  4 1,0*;  do.  Novem¬ 
ber,  4UH3*«  MO)*:  do.  December  *1. 10)4®1  11 94. 

RYE— «>70c,  for  Western;  74®TSc.  for  Canada 
and  S'. ate.  Cork  fairly  active;  ungraded  Western 
mixed,  676673c:  No.  3.  7l«;  No.  2  TIV®7Y<N  In  ele¬ 
vator,  72®73c.  dellverod;  low  mixed,  72c;  No.  2 
mixed  October.  71)4*47 DC;  do.  November,  (W.14®71  kfc; 
do.  December.  «'>3k£®ortt<e;  do.  seller  the  year,  65«® 
6-)<c.  Oat*.'  -  No.  8,  87®3THc;  No  2,  S4»40e;  No.  1 
quoted.  39V$C;  NO.  8  white,  UV.iiM*c;  No.  2,  43jf®46e; 
No  l  quoted  f3o;  mixed  Wcatc  n,  ;«l^®9'c;  white 
do,,  Kg®:**?;  mixed  State,  45c;  white  do,  4S®Slc..  In- 
eluding  No  2  mixed  October,  Oli'.tfllOWc;  do.  Novem¬ 
ber,  4(fh®41c;  do.  December,  41Js®42>gc. 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 


Sept.  30. 

Oct.  1. 

1882. 

1881. 

bush. 

bush. 

13.119,613 

19.494, 3^2 

0,650,501 

27  361.974 

5,519, 557 

6,468,060 

561,843 

1,39302* 

726,062 

901.840 

Rye............ . 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— N.nv  mess  spot,  *22.75® 
2);  new  mess,  November  *22.® '22  Ul:  October.  *22  50® 
22.(15;  extra  prime.  *20.  Beef— Platu  me**.  *  3.00;  extra 
,  *13.50® M  Oil;  packet,  *15.5  '® i7.(X),  city  extra 
Indian  me**.  In  tea  .  2**35.  beef  hams,  quoted 
*1,  G0®1S  0).  Out  meats— Pickled  bellies  quoted  14)j<® 
MAD',  for  heavy,  and  15)t<5.HCc.  for  light  aversges; 
pickled  shoulders.  Me;  pickled  hams,  14Jt®14to.; 
smoked  shoulders,  lt®l Is*,  smoked  hams,  15-M®16)sO. 
Uscon — Long  Char,  huro,  15c;  at  West,  do.  13.7k:;  short 
clear,  n.0.0.  Dressed  hog*  City,  quoted,  I0^@ilc. 
Lard—  Prime  steam  spot  quoted.  18  ltfccholce.  13  25; 
October,  73  ifi®l8  Wo  ;  November,  U,7:W  *12.77)4(5.; 
December,  12.17)$®! 2.22)io;  city  steam,  12  75@12.85c. 


Buttkk.— Supplies  of  bright  fresh  flavor  secure 
prompt  attention,  and  tho  evidences  seem  to  show 
that  more  could  bo  used,  and  prices  arc  sustained 
without  dlfllcuity,  and  anything  ''off”  In  flavor  is  not 
warned  on  homo  account. 


OCT  44 


»)• 


THE  RURAL  WiW-YORSCER. 


Rev.  Father  Wilds 


8W®9K<’-  to  dress  55ft;  common  to  fair  natives,  9@ 
1' L'e;  good  to  p  im»  do.  ll(S12Kc.  to  dress  56  ft, 
Medium  sreers  9?fi*10§4c.  Dressed  beef  has  a  slow 
sale  at  reduced  prlceB,  Texas  and  Colorado  sides 
going  at  5K@.(Vj8,  and  poor  to  prime  native  carcasses 
at  Idiotic. 

Siikkc  a s i)  Lambs.  Total  receipts  for  nix  days 
49.5MI  bend,  against  49,347  h'  ad  for  the  same  time  last 
week.  Trade  toward  close  of  week  was  almost  at  a 
standstill,  butchers  not  earing  to  buy  at  «ny  price, 
and  sellers  not  disposed  to  saerifloe  the  stock.  The 
few  sale*  of  sheep  reported  were  at  $2  M)@n  45  for  ox 
tremes  and  lambs  sold  at,  r,14®fl}$C ,  ror  common  to 
good,  with  a  few  Jerseys  at  fi-R'c. 

Western  heavy  wethers,  clipped  *  ft.,  5<a>5t<o. 
mixed  do.  do.,  do.  Jersey  and  near  by,  4tg>4*>sc, 

bucks.  SioA  jge .  Spring  lambs,  $i  ft 

Calvks.- Crasser*  are  quotable  at  butter- 

ml'k  ■  atves  at  44<gJitic  and  common  to  prLme  veals 
at  ?®tue  Choice  and  extra  would  reach  10!4@10M<5 
Calv, s  Jersey,  Bucks  and  Liver  County,  good  to 
choice,  10c;  do.  State  prime,  ikvSMc;  do.  fair  to  good, 
SocHVtc;  do.  buttermilk  few,  4@4i^c;do.  grassers,  ■%& 
Sjfeo 

Hoos.  Total  receipt*  for  six  days,  22,600  head, 
against  17,317  head  for  the  same  time  last  week, 
Market  dull  at  $8.45<S8.75  for  fair  to  prime  hogs. 

Milch  Cow*.— Good  cows  are  scare®,  and  poor  ones 
not  wanted.  Prices  for  poor  to  choice  rauge  from 
too  to  #75. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  GO. 


28330c:  oidlnary,  22ta27e;  do.  June  choice,  27@28;  do. 
June,  fair  to  good,  24<a>26;  State  half  firkin  tubs  and 

SallB.  fancy,  29®30c;  do.  choice.  27@28c;  do.  good,  24@ 
lc;  do.  fair.  atWtfSc:  State  firs  Ins  dairy  entire,  27® 
28c;  do.  line.  28c;  do.  fair  to  got  d,  24®2io;  Sate 
Welsh  tubs  choice,  2fti$28ei  Welsh  tubs,  good  to  prime, 
21@25c:  State  Welsh  tub*,  fair  to  good.'  I9®20C;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  creamery,  4u®2Sc;  do.  dairy  choice, 
20tft22c:  do.  good  to  prime.  18<»lSe;  do.  ordinary  to 
fair,  l«<ai7e;  Western  factory,  J  une,  choice,  1714®  1  Ho; 
do,  fair  to  good,  I(k2d7e;  do.  choice  current  make.  16<h» 
lf,*4c>:  do.  fair  to  good  do..  ir>*15Kcj  do.  ordinary 
14@14Wc. 

Chrbse  —The  market  has  been  more  active, 
because  there  was  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  aud 
better  assortment  to  work  with,  and  full  former 
rates  are.  obtained. 

State  factory,  fancy  to  home  trade.  Ilj4j@l8c;  do. 
faucy  September,  12Hj®l2J4c;  do.  choice,  late  August, 

m  «A  M  - — -  .  A.  S  ..  .  .  Jt  .  I  1^-.  tit  m  — .  A  A  AX  —  .  1  M I  m  X  fl6/.l|,  £  | 

Ohio 


AWARDED 


The  Rev.  Z.  P.  Wilds,  well-known  city 
missionary  in  New  York,  and  brother  of 
the  late  eminent  Judge  Wild9,  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Supreme  Court,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

•*7S  E.  94 th  St..  New  York,  May  16. 18S2. 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Aykr  A  Co.,  Ocntlemen  : 

Last  Winter  I  was  tro"  hied  with  a  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  Itching  humor,  affecting  more  especially  my 
limbs,  which  itched  so  In  tolerably  at  night  and  burned 
so  Intensely,  that  I  could  scarcely  bear  any  clothing 
over  them  1  wes  nlso  a  sufferer  from  a  severe  ca¬ 
tarrh  und  catarrhal  cough:  my  nppotlte  was  poor, 
and  my  system  a  good  deal  run  down.  Knowing  the 
value  of  ayh*‘s  Sarsaparilla,  by  observation  ot 
many  other  cases  and  from  personal  use  info  mer 
year*,  I  began  taking  It  for  the  above-named  disor¬ 
ders.  51  v  epp  tlcc  improved  almost,  from  the  first 
do*e.  After  a  short  time  the  fever  and  Itching  were 
allayed,  and  all  signs  of  Irritation  Ot  the  skin  disap¬ 
peared  lly  caturrb  and  congh  were  also  cured  by 
the  suni"  mean*,  tuid  my  general  health  mreatly  Im¬ 
proved,  until  It  Is  now  excellent.  I  feci  a  hundred 
percent  stronger,  and  I  attribute  these  results  to 
the  use  of  the  Sassapakilla.  which  l  recommend  with 
all  confidence  a-*  the  best  blood  medicine  ever  de¬ 
vised.  I  took  It  In  small  doses  three  times  a  day.  and 
used.  In  nil,  less  than  two  bottle*.  I  place  these  facts 
at  yonrservtee.hoplug  their  publication  may  do  good. 

’*  Vours  respectfully,  Z.  P.  WtLbs.” 


BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Bxlilbiied  at  Atlanta  in  1881 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Faw  Mills,  Dang  Eilgcrs.  Lath  Machines.  Hub 
id  Spoke  Machinery.  Shafting.  Hangers,  Pul- 
.eys.  Couplings,  Gearing,  Grist  and  Flour  Mill* 
Send  for  Special  Circular  of  our  No.  1  P'--'*'’tioa 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  f„r 


UV«12o;  prime  do.  It® II He:  do.  fine.  10| 
medium,  DMAlOo:  do.  poor  to  fatr,  . _ 

Cheddar,  good  to  flue,  llt@13c,  do.  flats,  choice,  1114 
tailMc;  do.  flne,  10®ilo;  do.,  fair  to  good,  6®9c; 
Creamery  skims,  good,  6® He;  do.  fair,  4®5Hc;  Skims, 
Iron-clad,  266 JHc. 

Cotton— Prices  have  been  fluctuating.  Advices 
from  abrou  l,ure  fuvorable. 

CURRENT  rtUOKB  FOR  SPOT  COTTON. 

Quotations  are  based  on  American  standard  of 
classlRoatlon  and  on  cotton  In  store,  running  In 
quality  not  more  than  half  a  grade  above  oi  be.ow 
the  grade  quoted. 

N.  Orleans.  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Glulf. 

Ordinary . . . .  8?f  9  9 

Strict  ordinary .  9:116  9  7-16  9  1-I6 

Good  ordinary . . .  10  10  54  HIM 

Strict  good  ordinary . .  10  7-16  10  1 1— 16  101116 

Low  middling .  1076  UH  lljk 

Strict  low  middling .  111-16  11J4  UJ*  . 

Middling......... .  11  54  117-16  117-16 

Good  Middling .  119-16  DM  ^  11«  ^ 

Strict  good  middling .  11  ?i  11  1516  11  15-16 

Middling  fair .  12  H  12  7-16  12  1-I6 

f&lr.... . . .  13  18  S-16  18  3-lb 

STAtnan. 

Good  ordinary .  884  I  Low  Middling.  »?* 

Strict  good  ordinary.  ...  9  3-16  I  Middling.. .  .  1013  16 

Dried  Famrs.— Southern  apples.  1882.  crop  ordinary 
to  good,  6ki<«)7e:  do.  do.,  flne  to  choice.  7H(/6H!^c;  do. 
do.  fancy,  894*90;  Western  crop  1842  ordinary,  5H® 
514c:  do.  do.  choice  lot.*,  594®5%ei  apples,  1882,  evap¬ 
orated,  12® lie;  do.  choice,  ring  cut,  15®,5H<L 
Peaches,  Southern,  crop  1882, 7w)9o;  do.  Carolina,  crop 
1882.  good  to  fancy,  It 66 the:  do.  Georgia,  crop  IS82. 
peeled,  9®lSc:  evitporntrd  peaches,  heeled,  23<jt2<ic; 
do.  do.  unpeeled,  llwliV;  imncelrd  peaches,  halves, 
1882  464c;  do.,  quarters,  18NL  l)4i»4jlfe;  Plums,  South¬ 
ern,  U«sl,V\  do.  State,  l5V4'V»’6e;  Cherries.  1882,  21® 
23c;  Blackberries,  WS2,  7‘4<&794e;  Raspberries,  1SH2, 
30c;  Huckleberries.  1881.  13® Mu. 

Eoos. — Choice  stock,  in  bids..  dormt.  3l!c;  State, 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  bbls  .  2'.'-4®2;c:  choice  V\  estern 
2#V6e:  other  Western.  25H®2Uc  Canadian,  fresh, 
flne.  In  bbt*.,  25H4»26Hc;  all  kind*,  poor  to  good 
24®26c. 

Fresh  Fnvtta  -Choice  apples  continue  Arm  with 
fancy  selling  high,  bulk  of  arrivals  continue  of  or 
dluary  quality,  and  such  c  re  dull  and  Irregular. 
Peaches  1  turning  out.  Plum*  scarce  and  drill  Choice 
pears  in  light  ruppt.v  aud  held  firmly,  but  ordinary 
are  dull.  Delaware  grapes  lower;  Concords  plenty, 
but  In  good  demand  anil  held  steadily.  CrunberMes 
firmer.  Melons  dull.  _  ,  „  . 

Apples,  WeMern  N.  Y.,  selected,  42.25®2,50:  do, 
mixed  lots,  41.S0®2.25-  2=>  oZ.  per  hbl„  »2  .Vi-t-3  U0;  do. 
Baldwin's,  <lo.  42..'A»aS.MJ:  do.  Greenings,  do.  42.25® 
2.50.  windfalls,  dt.  $  I®  1-JO.  Prnehes-Jersey,  rauey,  V 
basket.  «1  D  <4 1  ii;  do.  prime,  9tle  .tgt.WJ;  do.  plain,  l«l 
®50.  Pi  urns  CopiR-r.  Y  bW.,  »12»15;  do.  Damaou.  1M 
H  bush  crate,  «1  a.«4t2.G‘.  watermelons,  stripes.  V 
luo,  48.iO@aJ.00.  Pears,  ice-house,  Bartlett.  4*  barrel, 
410.oO@13.iO  ilo.Seckels.  do.,  4u.tW@lo.CO;  do.  cooking, 
*  bUHh..$:.:4)@2.ui.  Quinces  No.  1.  Y  bbl .  tAOUMtOi 
quinces,  No  2,  p  b  .rrel,  fAUMtit  00  Grapes,  W.  N. 
Y.,  Del..  V  1»-.  8@9c  do  do.  Catawba,  70;  do.  do. 
Iona  7c;  op  river,  Concord,  cases,  4l.51ke2.00;  up¬ 
river  Coooord,  V  ft.  8@4c;  cranl>errle  ,  Cape  Cod. 
fancy,  ¥  DDL  gl0@l0.50;  do  good  to  prime,  ilo. 

@9.50  do  V  crate,  gAao@43.9U:  do.  Jersey,  prime. 
V  crate,  42.75(83.25:  do.  fair  to  good.  *  crate.  $2.23 
@2  50;  Peanuts.  Virginia,  hand-picked,  *ft., 
do.,  fancy,  HH@8%|0i  do.  extra  prime,  8U@8Jec;  <  p., 
good  to  prime,  “wee;  do.,  shelled  per  ft,  49i@5J*c;  00. 
Spanish  shelled.  V  7c;  chesuuts.  per  bushel, 
7.o0@9.00. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay.  retail  quality,  fine,  B  ICO  fts., 
95c:  do.  fair  to  good,  70885c.  «lo.  shipping  quality, 
60c;  straw.  No.  1  rye,  004,610,  do.  short  rye,  4O@50C; 
do.  oat,  3U@:  5c. 

Hops.— There  continues  to  lie  a  brisk  demaad  from 
home  brewers  for  both  new  and  old  crop,  while  ex¬ 
port  order*  still  figure  prominently. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  ot  1882,  choice,  iOc:  do.  do., 
mediums,  67@68e;  do.  do.,  low  grades,  65@t6c;  crop  01 
1881,  good  to  Choice.  63® t,5oi  do.  low  to  fair,  6U®62. 

Poultry  and  Game.  Live-Spring  chtckrns,  near 
by.  ft,  15c;  do.  Western,  lM@Mo;  fowls,  Pa.  and 
Jersey?  ft,  Me;  do.  State.  14c.  do.  Western,  13® 
14c;  do.  Southern,  llic;  roosters,  eld,  ?  ft.  80;  Turkeys, 
Jersey  and  Pa  ?  ft  M®l4c;  do.  Western,  lU@Mc; 
ducks,  State,  Pa.  and  Jersey.  ?  pair,  75c.@81.25;  do. 
Western,  50@65;  Geese  Western.  ?  pair  gi.l2@1.S,; 
do.  state.  Pa.,  anil  Jersey,  ft  pair.  $l7Vfi,20lJ. 

Dres  ed  poultry.— Turkeys  spring,  K^tflte,  do.  old. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEE*S. 

Call  on  or  write  to  R.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO,,  Sew 

Y ovk,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 

ADDRESS  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET. 


Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma- 
cV  inery.  llluatrutnl  Cl' r«uiM  > rt  e. 


J.,5  it  tr<tTe»*  ,St.v..  Ci nri  n  nnti.  O. 


I^ULLINGQLOVER 


Ami;  JEIJ.V 

From  SVVEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  SORGHUM  JUICE  faster,  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known. 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Send  postal  for  _  ^  — =*^55*^=* 

Descriptive  Clrcu  ^ 

Mrs  and  Testlmo 

VERMONT  O' 

FARM  MACHINE 

COMPANY,  ,  |  |  1  — 

Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


Cleanses,  enriches,  and  strengthens  the  blood,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  i,nd 
thereby  enables  the  system  to  resist  and  overcome 
the  attacks  of  all  Serofuloua  Diseases,  Eruptions  of 
the  Skin,  Rheumat  'sm,  Catarrh,  General  Debility,  and 
all  disorders  resulting  from  poor  or  corrupted  blood 
and  a  low  state  of  the  system. 

PREPARED  BY 

PR.  J  C.  AYER  &  CO., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles 
for  $5. 


FcitU'ttJ  Two-howo  Power,  povltlwly  u nttcjun led  f"rea*4*<»f 
tertin  and  Amount  of  powt-r»  nn*l  Clftvi»r-hvill*r  Ibnt  the  most 

unbounded  •ntWSwtiuu.  wait  tiii«  luaohtuc.  »iiuwn  At»ove, 
inuen  UHnnoy  c-m  tiomirieii  pur  day  m  w’th  a  KjiIIwav  pr*w.r  grAin 
Tty  It.  Ff.vt  !»•*>«  ^min  T1)»*gh#rfl  AndCltwvmru, 
Wood  Circular-saw  Mm  liinus,  Fannln^-niills  aud  Fued-cuttors,  not 
excelled  by  any  Buy  the  best.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address, 

MIX  A  III)  HARDEN,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y 


Garmore’sca^ou.. 

A*  Invented  and  worn  by  hlin 
perfectly  restoring  the  hearing.^  ,Ln- 
tifely  desf  tor  thirty  years,  lie  hears  s-ith 
them  even  whispeis.  dlitlnttly.  Are 
not  observable,  and  remain  In  posi¬ 
tion  without  aid.  Descriptive  Circular 
Free.  CAl’llON  t  D,,  mil  t»e  decel.td 
by  bogus  ear  drums.  Mine  is  the  only 
successful  artificial  Ear  Drum  auuiu- 
foctured. 

JOHN  GARMORE, 

Filth  &  Race  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Q. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST 

THE  IDEAL'-METHODS 


For  Violin,  Gtiilur,  Cornet,  Pinna,  Cabinet 
Orgnii,  Certnnn  Acoordeon,  Fltigeolet,  Clnri- 
net.  Flute,  Fife  and  Banjo.  Eleven  books  by 
Sep  Winner.  Tue  newest  unu  best  cheap  Inst  i-uctors 
going,  with  t  ew,  modern  autf  sprightly  music.  The 
)de‘l  Mktuod  for  the  Cohnet.  for  lustauce,  has  24 
instructive  pages,  and  86  good  tunes. 

Price  of  each  book,  75  cents. 


PROFESSOR 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANLT’G  C0.9 

Waynesboro,  Pa, 


Gounod's  New  Oratorio, 


THE  REDEMPTION 


AswWro*  Fruit  Wif. 


?-ft0SPHAT;c 


NONPAREIL 

FARM  &  FEED  MILLS 

i  Tie  Cheapest  and  Best. 

g.  Will  Crush  and  Grind  Ar  j  thing, 

v  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

E?  Address  L,J,  MILLER  ,  Cincinnati,  (A 


Norello's  Edition.  The  only  onoadapted  toGounod’s 
original  orchestration,  Is  justom.  and  its  publication 
is  considered  tlo*  gr  ulesl  event  of  the  kind  since  the 
production  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  in  1846.  Send  at 
once  for  specimen  copy 

Price  s$l.OO. 


The  Staging  School  Season  is  upon  us.  Do  not  think 
of  neglecting  0111'  new  and  eery  superior  books. 

TI1E  l*F.Ell  LESS.  (TScis)  W.  O.  Pliikins’s 
newest  unit  best.  Is  just  out.  Greater  variety  and 
more  perfect  arrangement  t' an  any  preceding  Sing¬ 
ing  Glims  Rook  bv  tills  author. 

THE  IDEAL.  i.S  cts.)  L.  O.  Fsieksox’s  newest 
atul  literally  the  best  book.  Is  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  classes,  conventions  and  social  singing. 

Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  lor  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO..  Boston. 

CHAft.  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,  S43  Broadway.  New  York. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL 


Latest  out,  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  In  America. 

Wrlte  for  testimonials  aud  Circular. 

LEWIS  STRAYER,  York,  Pa. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading:  physicians. 

Makes  liflht  ’f  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  JJukin"  Pow¬ 
der. 

I  n  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  liorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

ltumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  ill.  ANTHONY,  Ag't  KXiand  it*  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


1  G— .A-.  Where  suited  to  tile  soil, 

Winifir  U3TS  they  produce 40 to 7" bush. 
■Y  IlIVvl  VCAVw,  t(,  t|H,  acrc,  and  weigh  40 

I  bs.  to  the  bush.  Hy  mail,  sample.  5  1  e/s.;  3  lbs.  for  $1. 
n  .  Express.  (1  50  per  bush  of  Si  lbs.:  10  bush  for  $12. 
WAl  L  BRADBURY.  3  .vsos.  Orange  Co,  Va. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

POUGHKEEFSIK  N  Y.  A  comblete  college  course 
for  women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music,  and 
a  preparatory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL. D.D..  President. 


ASSISTANT  FARMER. -Wanted  by  a  yonng 
Engli-bniau.  u  situation  its  Assistant  Farmer.  Has 
had  experience  In  England.  Is  young,  active,  and  not 
afraid  of  work.  Wages  modeiaie.  Malu  object,  ex¬ 
perience  of  American  fanning.  Address  Fi  iilisiisr. 
i'F  Evt  stvo  Jocrxal  Oflice  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


NEW  no ‘A  alike  CUromo  Visiting  Cards, 

□ame  on  10  eeut-i.  Warranto  best  pack  sod 
Agents  wanted.  JONES  A  CO.,  Na  sau,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO-MORROW 

,Q  Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 


OR  STORM  GLASS  AND  THERMOMETER.  COMBINED, 

WILL  TZEXiIj  TTOTJ  I 

It  will  detect  and  indicate  ixirreetly  any  change  In  the  weather  13  1 1  1 8  liom-s 
In  advance.  It  vrifl  tell  what  ki-ul  of  storm  is  approachuiR,  and  front  what 
direction— Invtilnabln  to  navigators.  Eu  riners  canpUut  their  work 
according  to  tb-i  ]  retliertions.  Save*  .>«>  limes  its  cost  i  t  a  single  season. 
Hits  an  accurate  thermometer  attached .  which  alone  is  worth  the  price  ot  the 
oontblnatiou.  L’bis  great  W  KA't'll  Kit  INDICATOR  is  endorsed  by  tlie 
most  eminent  Phyddaos,  I'Atessont  nPOT  Ikl  flip  |lfnD|  fl  I 
and ScieuLillo incu. <  f  tl.c day  to  W  the  D C«  I  III  I  n b  11  U It  LD  ! 
TlieThermometer  amt  Barontctet  arc  'utir  -nicely  fl  ldshcd  walnut  frame, 
with  silver  plated  trbiuulngs,  etc..  Disking  it  a  beauuful  as  veil  as  useful  or- 
naimvtt.  We  will  send  you  a  safDpSe  oui\  Udmro/f  re. ,  to  your  i  l.ieu,  in  good 
order,  on  receipt  of  St,  or  six  for  S  l.  -  are inakfDs  from  $s  to  Sui 

dally  not  bug  then),  -t  /,  fal  tn«  ccun-c"  you.  Oaler  at « itce.  It  Sells  at 
Sit; HT!  Just  the  thing  to  m>U  u> fanner*,  nun. hunts,  etc.  Invaluable  t  • 
every  I  sidy.  U.  8.  Postage  SUnips  taken  if  in  good  order,  but  money  pre¬ 
ferred.  Agents  vv  anted  everywhere.  -Send  for  Circular  and  terms. 


•iSstwIIW 


FULL  SET  OF  ELEGANT  IMITA¬ 
TION  CORAL  JEWELRY  SENT 


The  above  illustrations  rehresent,  upon  a  small  scale  and  im¬ 
perfectly,  a  codi/’Mc*  set  of  Fine  Imitation  C’ornl  Jewelry^ 
aufollowR:  OlW  tlandnome  LftaTtf*‘  iVi,  new  tienign;  One  P<itr 
Lixdif.P  A.'.ir  to  matrti ;  On*  Slr.rr*  Huttons,  ww 

Style,  ver\  pretli ;  One  Beautiful  CVuji#,  lor  attach  mu  to  necklace, 
aud  O/m  Very  HaniUcnn*  Necklace.  All  these  got'di  are  of  the 
tinc*x(  hwitanou  Cor*l,  wbftH  00  larculy  i*orn  throughout  the 
country,  all  >tr<'  new  (liwiKiu  a;it|  vrrv  hdinlkomp  There  ia  noth* 
lug  Hhout  them  to  lurnlah  or  Wrar  unt,  iirnl  they  are  |H?rft'ot 
imitation*  of  reul  genuine  corn]*  In  order  to  obtain  tor  our  well- 
known,  old-cUAbU«heti  popular  Lltcrorv.  a«i  ieultuml  and 
Family  papnr,  Tiik  Ritrat.  Ilf  Air  Jimirnal,  1IMUHN)  new  trial  «ub- 
Stcribef-4.  we  make  thofUUowiti^C  extrttfrMrtary  o/f*r;  t'pon  receipt 
of  Only  Tweniy’Kivii  ('rtifa  it i  poitnrit  Mtampi  tra  tviU  at  ruL 
The  Uiirul  Home  Jmirnul  for  Tliret*  Mdiitlis,  auU  to 
tveru  aulw fiber  w*  teiU  "t*o  eond  the  entlrt  cottsction  of  l*’inc 
Imitation  C' or ul  Jewelry  nhov*.  tir.xmh^i,  Free.  Tim 
Kelt U.  Hum*  JuUinaL  is  a  bpifiidid  oi^lit-pauCi  S‘i-Ci>lumu  Ulna- 
trated  paper,  ttevoied  to  cbomiiu.?  tloiiea,  sketches  uml  puems-, 
the  Farm,  Gar* Jon  nml  UouaehoM.  Ladies'  Fatney  “NVurk,  Health 
llinix,  roudiuit  for  tha  yoiiigt,  wit  and  humor,  down,  exposures  of 
fraua*,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  mom  Ituerc&uug  .md  valuable  family 
papers  published.  You  will  bo  deliv'hteil  with  it.  :lm  well  as  mriih. 
the  *ploi»tH»loolleotion  of  Jewelry.  This  grctU  older  is  madesimply 
to  imnidueo  the  patter  into  new  honied,  Tnkc  advantage  of  it 
paw— tit  t  ucu.  For  $1.00  we  will  send  live  Mub<crtptfoD3  to  the 
paper  arid  live  complete  sett  of  the  jewelry  ,  therefore,  by  getting 
four  of  your  rrleud*  to  4vnd  wiLh  you,  you  trill  secure  your  own 
paper  n ml  jvn-t  i  ry  frvv,  IVrfocr  hbo- Taetton  gunrontt  ed  or  money 
rvluudod.  A»  tootlf  ru|i&hUIIy  wc  rclur  to  tl>»»  publisher  of  any 
newspaper  ill  V«|Ynr  .  ,  nhotochc  Oomiuerelul  Aguaelus.  Addruxu 
F.  M.  LCDTUX,  i'ublluher,  -2  ♦  L*ark  l*iuce,  New  York. 


fer:v<L  Agents  wall  red  everywhere. 

Address  nil  ‘inlcralo  OSWEGO  TUER.  -  -----  .  ,  -  - 

(Largest  ei  abluhinenl nj'thskimi in  the  troi  hi)  Usw  <‘g«>  Oswego  (  o.,N.»  . 

We  Tcfer  to  Ujo  Mayor,  Po--tma(-tcr,  C  -unty  Cleric,  First  and  Second 
National  Banks,  or  any  business  house  in  LMwvqq,  N.  Y. 

Write  ynttr  This!  O/ncc,  fStuMu  and  State  plainly,  and  remit  by  money-order, 
draft  an  ,\.g  York-QT  registered  tetter,  at  mu  risk. 

Till-  Will  tnuko  u  Kv-uutirut  Hnd  \  e r v  l  .etui  Present. 

READ  WT1.VT  THE  PCltUC  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

I  And  Fast*,  Jiarmneter  work,  a«t  "  *-i  [  as  ouy  that  L'.u 1  -  .  Jollur,  V.k.  can  rely  on  it 

every  lime.  c,rr.  tirss.  B.  Shi;'  * ■T-wtliglit, "  Sxn  Vreuclwo. 

Bnriinu'tir  received  hi  good  order,  and  most  coy  (hot  thr  iostrooient  gin  s  perfort  uc- 
Isfiiotlou  itt  every  respect.  It  is  neatly  mode  snd  W'tuderfaUy  eheuu  at  two  dollars. 

Guo.  Ti.  Paksons.  M.  C.  U.  B.  Ollice.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pool's  Barometer  ha,  already  axvod  me  mauv  times  ic,  i’.»'t ,  til  ftrewlllnj  ' 1  ’  weather. 
It  to  swondiTliil  curiosity  and  works  to  perfection.  F.  J.  Itooenrsox.  Milwaukee, Wis. 

BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS.  None  genuine 
without  our  Trade  Mark,  and  Signature  of  J.  A.  Pool,  ou  back  of  Iusmi- 
ment.aa below t  ^  ^  <PAQ?. 

CX  MARK. 

Evety  instrument  wnrrantcd  Perfect  uud  Reliable  Size-  9\' inches loug. 
3*:i  wide.  If  not  satisfied  on  receiving  the  Instrument,  return  at  once  ami 
we  will  refund  your  money.  Ple»6©  state  where  you  saw  our  advertisement. 


An  elegant  country  home  in  Middle  Georgia,  with 
small  Farm  unsurpassed  health  and  water,  good 
land,  flue  orchard,  new  dwelling  aud  barn.  Will 
bear  investigation. 

Also  tt  small  well-improved  farm  In  Upper  Florida. 

Apply  to  41.  II.  11E1DT, 

Suva  ninth,  Ha. 


Lecture.  10c.  AUTOMATIC  CABINET.  Play  nnv  Tune 


LIVE  8TOCK  MARKETS. 

Naw  You*.  Saturday,  Oct.  7.  1882. 

Bkkvks.— Total  receipts  for  six  days.  12.945  head 
against  I4,i\X)  head  for  the  corresponding  time  la-t 
week.  The  arrivals  ou  Friday  were  moderate,  but 
there  were  some  50  car  loads  of  cattle  in  the  yards 
held  over  from  Wednesday,  making  the  supply  fully 
equal  to  the  demand.  Texan  and  Colorado  steers 


SU9  FILBERT  STREET. 


II  All  BACH  ORRAMNA  CO 


S.ll  kl.l.  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

TltLKk.  Heuiiquarlei*  (Or 

the  unrivalled  New  Currant 


WEALTHY  FARMERS 

to  retire  from 

business  and  reside  In  a  city,  can  have  a  circular,  with 
cuts  of  a  FINE  RESIDENCE  tor  sale  on  easy  terms, 
by  writing  to  JOHN  H.  JOHNSON, 

R.  E.  Agent,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FAY’S  PROLIFIC 


_  _ _  _  .  Thoroughbred  LAND  and 

GEO.  8.  JOSSELYN,  Fredouia,  New  York. 


a  Specialty. 

Free  Catalogues, 


Low  Prices.  Mailing 

WATER  FOIVLM 


CHEAPESr&BESTMILt^ 

SOLD  UNDEH  GUARRANTEE 
TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

1  MiU 

SEND  TOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 
CHA*  KAESTNERa  C? 

303-311  S. CANAL  STR. 

S.  CHICAGO  ILLS. 
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it.  When  it  begins  to  germinate  it  will  split 
open  in  two  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  a 
cotlyedon,  hence  the  bean  is  dicotyledonous. 
Within  these  two  parts  will  be  found  the  lit¬ 
tle  plumule  which  grows  upward,  and  the 
radicle  which  forms  the  root.  Some  have  two 
colytedons  (dicotyledonous); some  one  (mono- 
cotyledenous)  as  wheat;  some  several  (poly, 
eotyledonous)  as  (be  seeds  of  pine  trees. 

L.  C. ,  New  York  City,  asks,  1,  how  toads 
breed  and  when.  2,  how  can  their  age  be 
told? 

Ans. — Toads  breed  from  eggs  in  March  or 
April.  The  eggs  as  they  are  expelled  are  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  glairy  mass  in  which  the  em¬ 
bryos  are  seen  like  little  black  dots.  The 
head  and  tale  are  perceptible  in  the  course  cJ 
the  second  or  third  days,  the  gills  next  and  the 
tadpole  on  or  about  the  fifth  day,  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  at  80  degrees,  or  so.  It  wili  aver¬ 
age  nearer  a  month  before  the  tadpole  hatches 
in  our  ordinary  seasons.  There  are  said  to  be 
eight  days  in  the  develop  nent  before  the 
adult  form  is  reached.  Probably  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  country  have  seen  these  tad¬ 
poles  or  “polly-wogs”  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  2,  We  know  of  no  way  to  tell  the 
age  of  a  toad. 


if  in  the  higher  and  more  interior  regions  of 
nature  exist  subtle  forces  of  an  evil  and  de¬ 
structive  character,  which  no  methods  of 
analysis  known  to  chemistry  can  detect,  is  not 
the  fact  itself  conclusive  that  good  remedial 
forces,  by  which  these  may  he  counteracted 
and  neutralized,  must  exist  also,  and  that 
ebembtry  has  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
one  more  than  the  other? 

All  this  will  be  plain  to  any  one  whose  mind 
is  unbiased,  and  who  thinks  from  reason. 
Every  new  discovery  of  universal  application 
must  and  will  touch  ibe  interests  of  individ¬ 
uals.  and  often  of  a  whole  class  or  profession. 
If,  as  we  deflate,  the  discovery  of  what  we 
call  Compound  Oxygen  has  given  to  the  world 
anew  -ubstance,  in  tLe  use  of  which  for  the 
cure  of  diseases,  all  the  deleterious  (fleets  of 
drug  medication  and  violent  reactive  treat¬ 
ments  are  avoided;  and  in  the  use  of  which 
internal  obstructions  are  removed  and  nervous 
centers  vitalized,  so  that  nature  can  herself  do 
the  gentle  and  orderly  work  of  healing  and 
restoring,  fueh  a  discovery  cannot  fail  to  touch 
and  seriously  affect  fhe  interests  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession,  and  especially  of  a  large  class 
of  empirics  and  specialists,  from  whom  will 
naturally  come  assaults  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tions 

Happily  for  the  community,  and  especially 
for  that  large  and  steadily-increasing  class  of 
sufferers  from  diseases  which  physician0  fail 
to  cure.  Compound  Oxygen  was  left  free  from 
assault  and  misrepresentation  fromtho9e  who 
w  ould  naturally  Ire  roused  to  opposition  if  it 
were  really  v  hat  it  was  said  to  be,  and  long 
enough  for  it.  to  give  incontestable  proofs  of 
its  remarkable  power  over  nearly  all  classes 
of  ailments  by  which  humani'y  is  afflicted. 

For  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity,  as  well 
as  in  our  own  interests,  we  meet  at  once  this 
question  of  analysis,  and  at  the  same  time 
e  ff-r  to  send  free  our  "Treatise-  on  Compound 
Oxygen;"  our  pamphlet,  containing  over  fifty 
“  Unsolicited  testimonials'"  to  its  wonderful 
curative  value  from  persons  who  have  used  it, 
and  “  Health  and  Life,"  our  Quarterly  Rec- 
cord  of  Cases  and  Cures  under  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment,  in  which  will  be  found, 
ns  reported  by  patients  themselves,  and  open 
for  verification,  more  remarkable  results 
in  a  single  period  of  three-  nwnfhs,  than  all 
the  medical  journals  of  the  United  States  can 
show  in  a  year! 

Dus.  STARKEY  <&  FALEN, 

110f  and  1111  Girard  St-., 
Philadelphia. 


Attempted  Analysis  of 

Compound  Oxygen. 

In  our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  page 
4,  will  be  found  this  statement: 

"It  is  a  preparation  of  which  chemists 
know  nothing;  it  is  not  ’  nitrous  oxide'  or 
laughing  gas;'  it  differs  essentially  from  all 
substances  used  in  medical  inhalation.  It 
contains  no  medicament,  unless  the  elements 
of  pure  air  arc  medicines;  and  it s  adm  inis¬ 
tration  h  traduces  into  the  body  nothing  which 
the  system  does  not  welcome  as  a  friend, 
accept,  with  aridity ,  and  appropriate  as  en¬ 
tirely  homogeneous  to  itself .” 

All  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
discover  through  analysis,  the  substance  we 
call  Compound  Oxygen,  have  failed.  And 
these  attempts  must  always  fail;  because  this 
substance  is  one  of  th<  se  which  belong  to  a 
region  of  natural  foi ces  that  lies  above  the 
gross  r  i  k  mentstbat  re-pond  to  chemical  tests. 

The  chemical  Solution  in  which  we  have 
been  able,  after  long  and  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  to  hold  this  substance  and  trans¬ 
mit  it  for  use,  can,  of  course,  be  analyzed. 
But  the  magnetized  fubstance  itself  is  above 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  chemist.  Its  dis¬ 
covery.  which  marks  the  beginning  of  anew- 
era  in  the  healing  art,  was,  indeed,  made  in  the 
laboratory,  and  while  experiments  were  being 
conducted  with  the  substances  well  known  to 
chemi-try  from  which  it  was  evolved;  but  the 
subtle  ELEMENT  itself,  after  it  has  been 
i  volv,-d  from  these  substances  when  brought 
into  certain  relations  and  conditions,  and  then 
held  in  a  chemical  solution,  ennnot  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  subjecting  that  solution  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  tests  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
analysis. 

In  order  to  be  assured  of  this,  we  submitted 
the  solution  in  vrhich  Compound  Oxygen  is 
held,  to  probably  the  ablest  chemist  in  the 
United  States,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Baron 
Liebig,  and  now  holding  the  chair  of  Chemistry 
in  one  of  our  largest  e  nd  oldest  Eastern  col¬ 
leges.  His  analysis,  while  minutely  accurate 
as  to  the  chemical  elements  of  the  solution, 
failed  to  detect  the  beetle  element  which 
we  knew  to  be  therein  full  potency. 

In  regard  to  the  professional  ana’ysis  of 
Compound  Oxygen,  which  has  been  widely 
circu  lated  in  the  new  spapers,  it  must  be  noted, 
that  in  no  instance  which  we  have  seen,  has  it 
been  stated  that  the  article  so  called  was  pro¬ 
cured  from  Drs.  Starkey  and  Palen.  Whether 
any  one  of  the  preparations  submitted  for 
analysis  came  from  our  laboratory  or  not, 
does  not,  however,  touch  the  question  at  all. 
The  chemical  solution  in  which  we  have  been 
able  to  fix,  for  use,  the  Compound  Oxygen, 
can  be  analyzed,  as  we  have  said;  but  no  test 
yet  known  to  chemical  science  can  discover 
the  presence  of  the  new  agent  of  cure  fir 
w  bieh  this  solution  has  been  made  a  vehicle. 

That  there  may  be,  and  are,  active  sub¬ 
stances  in  nature  which  cannot  be  detected  by 
any  of  the  tests  now  known  to  chemical  science, 
is  beyond  dispute. 

We  claim  to  possess  the  secret  by  which  one 
of  these  substances,  hitherto  unknown,  may 
be  evolved  and  made  eminently  useful  in  cur¬ 
ing  diseases  which  have  baffled  the  highest 
medical  skill;  and  in  proof  of  our  claim,  we 
point  to  the  thousands  of  cases  already  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated. 

In  the  face  of  this  array  of  indisputable 
facts  which  we  offer  in  proof  of  the  curative 
value  of  Compound  Oxygen — facts  open  for 
verification  to  any  who  wish  to  have  in¬ 
contestable  proof — there  is  neither  force  nor 
reason  in  the  denial  of  potency  to  our  Treat¬ 
ment  on  the  simple  ground  of  failure  to  find 
the  subtle  element  it 


We  bought  him  a  box  tor  Jits  books  and  toys 
And  a  cricket  bag  fur  tits  bat ; 

And  he  looked  the  brightest  ami  best  of  boys, 
Coder  his  brand  new  hat. 


We  handed  him  into  the  railway  train 
With  a  troop  of  bis  young  compeers ; 

And  we  made  as  though  it  were  dust  and  rain 
Were  tilling  our  eyes  with  tears. 

We  looked  Into  ids  Innocent  face  to  see 
The  sign  of  a  sorrowful  heart  ; 

But  he  onlyshouldered  Ids  bat  with  glee 
And  wondered  when  they  would  start. 

’Twas  not  that  he  loved  not  as  heretofore, 

Fur  the  boy  was  tender  and  kind  ; 

But  his  was  u  world  that  was  all  before, 

And  ours  was  a  world  behind. 


’Twas  not  his  fluttering  heart  was  cold, 
For  (tie  i-hild  was  loyal  and  true  : 

And  the  parents’  love  the  love  that  is  old, 
And  the  children  (he  love  that  is  new. 


And  we  came  to  know  that  love  is  a  flower 
Which  only  groweth  down  ; 

And  we  scarcely  spoke  for  the  space  of  an  hour 
As  we  drove  back  through  the  town. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS 


HELPING  MOTHER, 


Uncle  Mark:— There  was  only  one  of  my 
watermelon  seeds  that  grew  and  it  is  in  bloom 
now  (August  24).  I  have  a  small  flower  gar¬ 
den  this  Summer,  and  an  onion  bed,  some 
cabbage,  some  lettuce  and  six  Cbater  Holly¬ 
hock  plants.  We  divided  the  seeds  with  a 
neighbor.  We  have  200  Golden  Ileartwell 
Crlery  plants,  three  Gem  Squash  vines  and 
1 1  catalpa  plants.  We  have  146  hills  of  flint 
corn.  Caddie  Rhed. 

Lucas  Co.,  Ohio. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — As  I  have  not  seen 
any  'etters  from  this  part  of  the  State,  I  will 
try  to  write  one.  We  live  on  a  farm  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Ovid  which  is  our 
nearest  town.  We  have  a  large  raspberry 
and  blackberry  patch.  We  also  have  a  very 
large  peach  and  apple  orchard.  Our  flowers 
are  doing  very  poorly  this  year,  scarcely 
any  of  the  seeds  which  the  Rural  so  kindly 
sent  us  came  up,  but  we  are  locking  for  better 
success  next  year.  We  have  six  horses  and 
two  cows.  Your  niece,  Satie  M.  Chapman. 

Seneca  Co.,  N,  Y. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— My  prize  water¬ 
melons  are  not  doing  very  well  on  account  of 
dry  weather.  1  had  six  watermelon  seeds  and 
one  muskmelon  seed.  I  planted  them  in  three 
hills.  Four  of  the  watermelon  seeds  came  up, 
but  two  of  them  were  destroyed.  I  found  a 
nest  of  some  kind  of  a  worm  something  like 
the  silk  worm.  The  worm  was  about  an  inch 
and-a  quarter  long  and  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
Would  you  please  give  its  name?  I  will  send 
you  a  piece  of  the  nest.  Y our  niece, 

Lois  Spencer. 

[Could  not  name  the  insect  from  so  brief  a 
desci  iption.  u.  m  ] 


It  is  expected  always  that  girls  will  help 
their  mothers  about  household  affairs,  but 
sometimes  we  come  across  a  boy  who  thinks 
that  “  helping  mother”  is  out  of  his  line  of 
duty;  that  his  work  is  out- of  doors,  in  the  gar¬ 
den  or  broad  fields,  and  that  it  is  “undignified” 
to  be  found  helping  about  the  domestic  affairs 
indoors.  Largely  his  work  must  be  out  of- 
doors;  he  is  strong,  hale  and  hearty,  and 
farming  needs  strong  hands  and  williog  hearts 
to  make  it  a  success;  in  short,  he  is  better 
adapted  for  such  work. 

But  there  is  a  time  before  boys  become 
strong  enough  to  labor  hard  at  farmwork 
when  they  could  do  much  to  “  help  mother” 
with  her  too  arduous  duties;  nor  would  we 
have  them  stop  when  they  are  big  enough  to 
hold  a  plow  or  ride  the  mowing  machine.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  many,  many 
ways  that  boys  can  “help  mother”  wonder¬ 
fully;  there  are  certain  duties  peculiar  to 
every  farm  household  and  there  are  others 
that  differ  w  idely,  so  each  boy  should  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  best  way  to  lend  bis  assis¬ 
tance.  In  general,  a  mother  has  too  much  run¬ 
ning  about  the  house  to  do,  and  1  think  if  a 
boy  were  to  try  to  “save  steps”  for  her  he 
would  be  doing  her  an  inestimable  favor. 
Hard  work  at  sewing  and  mending,  at  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing,  at  cooking  and  scrubbing  is 
hard  work,  bub  will  not  many  a  mother  say 
with  me  that  it  is  the  continual  running  about 
the  house,  here  and  there,  up  stairs  and  down, 
that  tries  her  most  ? 

If  a  boy  or  gill  wants  to  keep  on  the  right 
side  of  mother  (and  how  easy  that  can  be 
done)  they  will  strive  to  please  her,  to  help 
her  and  to  obey  her,  and  what  a  pleasure  it 
gives  to  think  you  have  done  something  to 
make  her  burdens  a  little  lighter,  her  duties 
a  little  less  difficult  to  bear.  Some  day  mother 
will  be  bowed  down  in  sickness  and  her  body 
may  be  racked  with  pain;  how  gladly  you 
will  then  help  her;  how  eagerly  run  at  her 
slightest  nod!  But  why  not  do  this  for  her 
now,  and  thus  it  may  be  w<ard  off  the  sickness 
and  pain  that  comes  from  overwork ! 

I  do  not  forget  that  boys  need  to  play  as 
well  as  to  work ;  no  one  can  justly  deny  the 
exuberant  spirit  of  healthy  boyhood  its 
natural,  and  sometimes  noisy,  manifestations, 
but  there  is  a  time  for  work  and  a  time  for 
play  and  neither  should  seriously  encroach 
upon  the  other.  Now  boys,  and  girls  too,  let 
us  think  this  matter  over  and  see  how  we  can 
“help  mother”  most,  and  by  pleasing  her  we 
shall  please  ourselves  much  more. 

Uncle  Mark. 


AYER’S 

AGUE  CURE 


I.S  \VA  It  It  A  XTKIi  to  cure  all  eases  of  malarial 
disease,  sueli  as  Fever  and  Agne,  Intermit  tent  or  Chill 
Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  Bilious  Fever 
and  Liver  Complaint.  In  case  of  failure,  after  due 
trial,  dealers  are  authorized  by  our  circular  of  July 
1st,  1882,  to  refund  tlxe  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  ail  Druggists. 


fcruumv|*x  IjES  that  Dell  I  N 


*N  IMLK KlblEDY 


“  uiua- i-  i  mat  IJeJSf  I'll,  K  If  liitlEDY 

fadstocure.  Prepared  by  J.P.MTU.LK,  M  I >..916 Arch 
»t.  X  uila  Fa.  Aon  genuine  inlfiou-t  hi,  niunature.  Send 
tor  circular.  Sold  by  druggists  and  country  stereo,  SI. 


ACME  ”  Pulverizing 


Uncle  Mark: — It  is  time  I  was  writing 
again,  if  I  fulfill  a  Cousin’s  agreement  to 
write  tw  ice  a  year.  Itw'asso  cold  and  wet  this 
Spring  that  1  did  not  have  good  luck  with  my 
flow  ers.  I  have  14  different  kinds  of  gladioli 
and  a  nice  bed  of  nasturtiums.  I  wish  you 
and  the  Cousins  could  see  them !  The  Rural 
Picotees  are  very  nice  again  this  Summer. 
Hollyhocks  are  growing  nicely,  but  will  not 
bloom  this  Summer.  Our  celery  seed  all 
grew”  had  plants  to  divide  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  Parsley  seed  grew  and  is  very  pretty. 
Our  squash  seed  came  up  and  two  of  my 
watermelon  seeds.  1  had  a  hard  time  wdth 
the  bugs,  but  saved  them.  So  I  have  a  large 
Rural  garden  of  wh>ch  I  am  very  proud,  and 
I  thunk  you  very  much  for  the  seed. 

Your  niece,  Ada  Shaffner. 

Washington  Co.,  Iowa. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  thought  we  would 
write  and  tell  you  of  our  success  in  gardening 
this  Summer.  The  melon  seeds  you  sent  us 
did  not  grow;  we  planted  the  seeds  very  care¬ 
fully,  but  it  was  so  wet  and  cold  afterwards 
that  only  one  plunt  came  up  and  that  died 
soon  after.  We  were  quite  disappointed 
about  them.  My  brother  Ernest  and  I  sent 
for  eight  choice  kinds  of  flower  seeds,  but 
some  of  them  did  not  come  up;  those  that  did 
grow  were  very  nice.  We  have  a  little  flower 
garden,  16x16  feet  in  s-ize,  like  the  design  given 
in  a  Spring  number  of  t:.e  Rural.  We  have 
nice  pansies,  portulacas,  geraniums,  migno¬ 
nette,  phlox,  and  a  good  many  others.  My 
brother  and  I  have  a  lot  of  nice  onions  for 
setts;  they  are  doing  nicely.  We  live  in  a 
beautiful  part  of  the  country,  called  the  Haw- 
patch.  It  is  very  level  and  the  soil  rich.  Price 
of  land  around  where  we  live  is  from  $  100  to 
$125  per  acre.  When  will  the  discussions  of 
the  Club  commence  agaiu  ?  Your  nephews, 
Walter  and  Ernest  Franks. 

Noble  Co.,  Ind. 

[The  Discussions  will  begin  just  as  soon  as 
the  members  of  the  Club  will  send  in  their 
remarks  on  the  question  lately  given. — u.  m.] 


contains  by  means  of 
tests  which  can  ouly  discover  the  well-known 
and  for  the  most  part  cruder  fubstances  in 
nature. 

The  truth  is,  that  chemistry,  yet  compara¬ 
tively  in  its  infancy,  is  at  fault  here,  and  fails 
to  discover  by  any  of  its  methods  this  new 
substance  which  we  know  to  exUt,  and  in  the 
use  of  which  we  ure  curing  diseases  which  no 
physician  has  been  able  to  ret  ch,  arresting  the 
progress  of  maladies  which  hitherto  ended 
with  death,  giving  ease  from  pain  and  suffer 
ing,  and  sending  strength  and  vitality  into 
the  weakened  nerves  and  relaxed  muscles  of 
thousands  to  whom  life  bad  become  a  burden. 

Aud  chemistry,  notwithstanding  its  won¬ 
derful  achievements  during  the  past  forty 
years,  in  which  time  it  has  discovered  a  large 
number  of  elemental  substauces  unknown  be¬ 
fore,  is  equally  at  fault  in  detecting  the  in¬ 
visible  malaria  which  vitiates  the  atmosphere 
and  sends  sickness  and  death  throughout 
whole  districts  of  country. 

it  is  at  fault  when  it  attempts  to  find  the 
morbid  element  in  small  pox  or  vaccine  virus. 

It  is  at  fault,  and  cannot  give  a  test  whereby 
to  discover  the  peculiar  taint,  or  nidus,  in 
which  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  yellow  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  or  the  various  so-called 
blood  poisoned  diseases  originate 

Aud  it  is  at  fault  iu  any  effort  to  discover 
in  a  honKBopatbic  remedy  the  particular  sub¬ 
stance  held  m  potency  above  the  third  atten¬ 
uation. 

Referring  to  hydrophobia,  and  blood-poison 
by  a  venomous  snake,  in  connection  with  the 
mystery  that  still  surrounds  these  affections, 
the  London  Nature  says: 

“The  poison  in  one  xs  a  uatural  secretion, 
provided  for  the  distinct  physiological  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  the  reptile  to  secure  its  prej  ; 
in  the  other,  a  new  and  morbid  product  genex  - 
ated  by  disease  in  a  secretion  naiui’ally  innox¬ 
ious — whether  by  chemical  decomposition  or 
by  the  formation  of  new  com  pounds  from  ma¬ 
terials  pre-existent  there  or  from  others  spec¬ 
ially  eliminated  from  the  hi  od,  we  cannot 
sav.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  the 
microscope  nor  chemical  examination  has 
offered  u&  any  clue  to  the  mysterious  ingre¬ 
dient  which  constitutes  the  toxcemic property 
of  these  fluids  as  yet.'1 

And  because  chemistry  is  at  fault  in  any  or 
all  of  these  instances,  is  that  a  proof  that  no 
malarial,  pestilential,  or  infectious  substances 
exist  ? 

That  they  do  exist,  we  know  too  well ;  aud 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “AC'JWK”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 

((rusher  and  l.c  vt*ler,  aud  at  tVe  saxne  time  to  the 
CntUiiK.  Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  .Steel  Coulters,  the  peculiar  shape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  tmuien  sc  i- mi iua  uow- 
cr.  The  entire  obscure  of  Spikes  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbisn. 
It  Is  especially  ndnpted  to  Inverted  sod.  hard  clay 
and  “ slough  land  ”  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail, 
and  aiiio  works  perfectly  on  tight  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  in 
the  United  Slates.  Agents  wanted.  Bend  for  circular 

JV’d&H  A*  H  H  O  It ,  >ol  t  .a  ntvfait  urtrM , 

Harrisbubg,  and  32  Coi.ujoe  Placr 

Penn.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 


Caddie  R  ,  Sylxania,  O.,  asks  if  the  catalpa 
plants  have  to  be  protected  during  Winter. 

Ans. — You  can  cover  them  with  straw  or 
remove  them  to  the  cellar  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  off.  Transplant  them,  in  that 
case,  into  boxes. 

Pansy,  Siveelland,  Mich  ,  wishes  to  know 
where  she  can  get  books  on  drawing. 

Ans.— If  you  will  tell  us  what  books  you 
wish,  we  will  gladly  refer  you  to  a  firm  dealing 
in  them.  Any  large  book-store  should  keep 
books  on  drawing. 

M.  E.  S.,  Silver  Springs,  Iowa ,  asks  the 
names  of  two  or  three  of  the  prettiest  ferns 
for  ornamental  plants. 

Ans. — Adiantutn  farleyense  is  a  beautiful 
Maiden-hair  fer",  also  A.  graeillimuin.  A 
fern  well  adapted  for  hanging  baskets  is  one 
with  the  curious  name  Poly  podium  kurrudi- 
anium. 

L.  E.  S..  Mahone,  Fa.,  wants  to  know 
what  the  the  cotelydons  of  plants  are. 

Ans.— An  illustration  will  convey  the  best 
idea.  Take,  for  instance,  a  bean  and  plant 


FiVE-TON 


All  Iron  and  Steel, Bouts  Toll  fleam.  Jouea  he 
pays  tins  freight.  All  mre»  equally  loie, for  free 
book,  mldrera 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  repjppj 

B'ngiintsu,  IT.  7. 


Queen  the  South 

D=O^T,_^13X.E 

FARM  MILLS 


For  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  nee. 

10,000  TiT  T0TSI3. 
Write  for  Pamphlet, 

Simpson  &  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Succuasors  to  St  it  a  up  Mii.i,  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


Can  now  group  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO. 
10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 
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PERSONALS. 

Ex-President  Hayes  was  60  years  old  last 
Wednesday,  and  President  Arthur  52  years 
old  on  the  day  following. 

Senator  Mitchell,  of  Pennsylvania,  writes 
from  his  son’s  ranch  atStickney,  Dakota,  that 
his  health  is  by  no  means  good. 

Of  Ben  Butler  the  New  York  Sun  says: 
“  Though  65  years  of  age,  he  is  full  of  energy, 
youthful  in  spirit,  festive  in  life,  gmeious  in 
disposition,  and  fresh  as  ever  in  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  intellect. 

Ezra  Meeker,  of  Puyallup,  California  is  the 
largest  hop  miser  in  the  United  States.  This 
year  he  will  gather  a  crop  from  93  acres, 
the  yield  from  which  is  estimated  at  150,010 
pounds.  Next  year  he  will  have  about  120 
acres  in  hops  alone. 

It  is  reported  that  ex- V;ce- President  Wheel¬ 
er  is  to  be  married  to  Mrs.  Woodworth, 
whose  husband,  tLe  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  service,  died  in  Washington 
three  years  8go.  Tbewife  of  Dr.  Woodworth 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Wheeler  were  warm  friends. 

Heirs  to  the  Hedges  fortune  of  #250,000,000 
are  expecting  their  “  ship  to  come  in”  from 
England  with  the  cash  on  board.  The 
Hedges  had  better  tackle  onto  shovel  and  pick¬ 
axe.  They  ’ll  get  rich  that  w  ay  quicker  than 
by  the  inheritance  of  the  English  fortune 

Henry  Todd,  who  lives  in  Darien,  Ga.,  is 
the  wealthiest  colored  man  in  Georgia.  When 
a  youth  his  master  died  and  left  him  his  free¬ 
dom.  When  the  Confederacy  fell  he  lost  20 
slaves  and  some  Confederate  bonds.  After 
the  war  he  continued  farming  operations  and 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  He  is  now  65 
years  old,  and  is  worth  #100,000  well  invested. 

Senator  Macpherson  has  on  his  farm  at  Van 
Aken  Station,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  silo  in  the  United 
States;  it  is  ICO  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  20 
feet  deep.  It  now  contains  SO  car  loads  of 
brewers’  grains,  and  will  shortly  have  stored 
in  it  the  carrots  and  beets  grown  on  twenty 
acres.  Mr.  Macpherson  intends  to  feed  500 
head  of  cat'ie  on  this  farm  next  Winter. 

The  last  w  ill  of  General  Judson  Kilpatrick, 
extcuted  in  Santiago,  Chili,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  bequeaths  ell  of  his  property 
to  his  wife,  gives  his  battle  flag,  presented  to 
him  by  his  regiment,  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  bequeaths  to  the  War  Department 
of  Washington  his  Damascus  sword  and 
scabbard  of  silver,  presented  to  him  by  the 
troops  under  his  command  after  the  battle 
o!  Geltystm  g. 

*  - ♦♦♦ - 

***  “  Better  be  wise  by  the  misfortunes  of 
others  than  by  your  own.”  Take  warning  in 
time.  Avoid  quack  nostrums  by  which  thou¬ 
sands  anuually  perish.  Use  only  such  reme¬ 
dies  as  are  demonstrated  above  suspicion,  fore¬ 
most  among  which  is  Kidney- Wort.  For  tor¬ 
pid  liver,  bowels  or  kidneys,  no  other  remedy 
tquals  if.  It  is  sold  in  both  dry  and  liquid 
lorm  by  all  druggists. — A dv. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Kural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  Copy,  per  year . g2.0u 

•'  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . *3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France .  3.04  (16  «  fr. 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (20  hi  fr. 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  PoBt-omee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RUEAL  NKW-YORKER 


Inside  (Agate  space! .  .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50  “ 


Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ot.;  52  lua.,  25  per  ct. 
IW~  No  ad"ertl*ement  Inserted  for  less  than  *2. 


a»a 


CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PEUCHERO.V  NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  kuAOSTEUS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  out  muni/ 
years'  expertence  In  breeding  and  Importing  laraa 
collections,  opportunity  of  ampatinQ  different  breeds, 
low  /triers,  because  of  extent  of  business  nod  low  rates 
of  transportation.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence 
solicited 

JPOWBIiIj  BirtO'l’HElIAS, 


$mtrUme«t;8  and  ^arlxittetg 


TWENTY-SIX  SHOT  SPORTING  RIFLE  $  159? 


LENGTH  OF  BARREL  22  &  28  in. 


CREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 


THE  EVANS  TWENTY-SIX  SHOT  MAGAZINE  SPORTING  RIFLE. 

HESS;  ...  ... 

ceoUon  (ho  ,S  POSITIVELY  YOUR  LAST  CHANCE  to  sot  or,*  ofm-so  n,ar».  THE  EVANS  '«  without 

l  Vu.il.rJ.  «!u,  11  ,  '-1-  )b-st  mott  perfect  r.-„.ratln«  .l,n“  ra  tu,  world,  it  it. 

»  *1.0  n  r,nv  isiIa  hi  iii»  •  E  N  C*  R  V  E  D  BLACK  WALNUT  STOCK  *n<t  Kightod  ■with  gruduKted  up  to  fSflo  prd*,  ftt  wtrtch  0l«t*nc©  it  la  more  accu- 

M  ^  OwlnTtetwliUaJliof  t  ^  vug  on  locattullntjisstoek  *J  hUow..  in  cutNo.a.  Tim  wotkh.*  parts.™  »H *t ...l«ftl>«  flnwt quality,  c»»«  hardened  and 

R,F“E  COT  l"'1fceling  161*  B.d-,  wo  vrrr#  ennl.lod  to  parehato  Unit  whulo  ntiwk  of  ov.r  *30.000  worth  of  perfect 

s  at  onc-tni  r,l  tlr®  actual  coni  ot  ....in  .....  curj.  .hr  ,l»«lulll..r.lw.  <540  e«cb,  ana  when  tin*  lot.  „  Hold  they  cannot  to  purchased  ursln  .t  mik  i.rtr*.  C/nle-r  nnw. 

— - n':i^,iTnLV,,‘k'V.  ¥  T°“,  'u"  T""*  1  SSptoMO.  TAKE  NOTICE,  np.rar.«tPtof«i5  we  will Vthd  ore' 

y  .  , V ll*9  n  u*  hoove*  •b'Krrtbi»d,cAi  dully  boxfil,  Amt  whea  tail  amoaiiu  of  cash  coiuvh  with  rmlnr  w»*  will  icrtH  A  box  of  reloadable 

/  \  J?®1 ,™r«~  ,  r p<%  ®*  «  ?;  V** upon rMculpt  ol*$3,  or  your  Express  Agent’s  guarant-o  that  It  will  bn  mm ti-1  to  v.a  Ttco  of  expreua 

\  [-  ,T>  nonotuxij  It,  Mit  wo  do  not  ftcii  f  tin*  rarfrldce*  wbvu  m  utO.  0.  ah  thin  1®  Irnlucomont  tu  tboso  wboacnd  oanh  with  Order.  Wo  also 

/  \  \  humlied  «*lr*gjant  >nrh  barret  Kifle*  ut  f!7  <*nrh, ftn»l  a  few  24  Itnli  Ortjigoa  barrets  pt  $?0  eurli.  Thlfi  1,«*t  tinmi’il  II, tU  formerlv  for  *G0, 

/  idCP^h  \  \  ,  ^.Tnn< .  P^^fhUtldaeeamow^ariOnte  the  world.  NrodMonrybj  P.O.OftlrrorRrffixterrdLetlrpntonrlllake  iMrv  ot  Rttionding  Tools 

/  \  rorittloadltJVHliellMSi  ,00,  roTTOOPjif  I60JS.00  C.kte  rlr!  *2.50  **->r 100.  i;V.\\S  CAftrM«e«  dm  to  relO«(!#.I  mwy  liii.c*.  Every  *tiO«-  ^m.rnnlced 

1  vr^a<>^fr^  l,l^liNSOL|CITED  TESTIMONIALS!  Kvans  hos  t*eea  mY  conittot  conipsnlnu  for  two  y^Ars.  I  have 

\  ettBJFO  ■*  /  T  tv.^Y  T  "  I  °bB  01,0  .r^CrKIt  Karson,  Jr.  Huivu  Iiaml  tbo  Jivims  lu  contpstllludwtOi  the  Sharp,  WlTwhester,  and  ll.nlUrtl.lt  \  data  them  nil. ,f — 
\  flCKlfy  *  /  •  J’^^-korke^EOTnAinavllJe.Jd.iJiu  “It  fGioota  like  a  hotiae  a  fl^e  !  I  can  Cliiaa  out  a  wh- lo  hand  of  jndUna  alona  with  It.  J  n.ball  recmiirminil  them  wherever  I 

a\  /  f  po*  .  TpXQS  Jack*  His  fcneStrongeRtBbootltt^GTitt  I  ever  pot  tp  my  shooldsrgimt  as  for  ftconraey  Itcsa't  be  bent.  X  know  it  to  bo  tho  best  Rifle  In  tbe 

y  /  “Wket  -J.  A.  id  Yates’ Sharp  Shooters.  W«  will  forfeit  $SOO  If  tbia  DiO©  is  not  ns  represented. 

/  -  TAKE.  NOTICE,  rhl  a  target  wm  made  with  the  Er\n*  Rhiioting  ofT-hand  at  2ro  varda  at  Creei.'moor,  .Sept.  17th.  The  whole  2G  ahote  bolog  fired  inside 

X.  y  or  one  minute, -end  Without  removmjg  the Kifle  from  the  ^hottlder.  Or  course  nnirb  fin*»rf*)iooting<’ould  bo  done  by  Inking  time.  As  to  our  responsibility  we  refer 

^  n  PB  cTn"  ‘nriTm1  ErPr**a  ,;r rep»f  btebmioo..  hon.r  tn  tv* Hf-  CUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  OUT,  IT  WILL  NOT 

APPEAR  AGAIN.  Address  K-  <3r.  JLII3EOUT  cfo  CO.,  10  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


i^eod  your  JStocU 

WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Yonr  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

FRICKS  REDUCED. 
BARROWS.  8AVERY  &  CO..  Limited 
Philadelphia  ,  Pa. 


£*•  etui  umiihhs 


Srcc.sf, 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON'S 


i*r*CTMwr'“ 


SKIN  CURE 


i*i  Is  Warranted  to  Cure  m 

v. 

ra  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  h 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  § 
t5  ALL  ROUCH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS,  > 
«  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP,  ^ 
m  SCROFULA  ULCER8,  PIMPLES  and  g 
”  TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  *11  parts  of  the  ^ 
body.  It  makes  the  skin  white,  toft  and  smooth  i 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  is  tbo  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WOULD.  Elegantly  put  up.  two 
rjottlea  in  one  package,  consisting  of  ooth  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

All  firs',  class  druggists  have  it.  BrieeSl.  per  package. 


P  CORN 

SHELLER 


ASK  YOUR 


MILLIONS  of  THEM 


Our  Fall  Catalogue  is  the  fin. 
est  and  most  complete  ever 
iHRiied.  Full  instructions  for 
culture  by  an  experienced 
horticulturist  Sent  FREE. 


(Wood’s  Patent.) 

(Will  shell  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  4  minutes. 

Write  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  man  ufacturers, 

Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

LEHlGHXOff,  PA. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO, 

SEEDSMEN, 

Roehester.N.Y.  &  Chicago. Ill 


©reps,  j&ee4ie,  aplante,  &c 


Cents  (stamps  token)  we  give  the  So¬ 
cial  V  (Sltqr.  lunjest  and  best  slory 
nl  a  Set  6  Silver- 


paper,  6  Months,  on  trial,  anc  _  _ 

Plated  Tea  Spoons,  'ft*  are  nut  old.  Unsalable 
styles,  but cntir.fv neu\  ,  'tyrutt  nh<lpv,u.nvti/\ijly  embossed, 
plated  with  purs  coin  ss7tec,coii1nin  mthriisK,  will  wear  i'or 
years.  Tliis  great  otter  is  made  to  InUntiuet-  our  paper  in 
new  homes.  We  guarantee  the  premium  alone  cannot  bo 
bought  at  any  retail  store  tor  less  than  1 1  .HA  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  tefunded.  (Intel  now.  and  secure 
a  big  bargain.  Social  Visitor,  Box  C130.  Boston,  Mass. 


15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  descriptive  priced 

Catalogue  of 


for  Autumn  planting  is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

Lily  of  The  Valley  Pips 

FOB  FLORISTS, 

A  SPECIALTY. 


SOCIAL  VISITOR 


Jassos 

rlj  I/Un  f»0  cU*gaut  ui*i»  Chruniutaph  10#.  M  pks.$l 
I  n«kt  60  per  #ri»t,  I*I«?aav  aptuI  20#  for  Agent's 

Album  «f  «;uTnilea,  rrptulum  Mut  Xr.  Blxnk  Cards  ut 
nlmlr-alp.  AOUTMKOKD  CIA ItD  SVfMlES.  Xorlhforrljonn. 


Pd."-B*-Phrelfw?c.' 

m  A  fp  jt,  iYj  Barry.  *  Its  merits 

^  8  ^  r°|‘ ,,r"' 

Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  for  sale.  Shatter  s'  Colossal  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Send  for  Engraving,  Fkuit  Isbtrcct  r.  and 
sample  Gbkks’s  Fritit  Gkonver,  all  free,  to  Green’s 
Nurseries.  Box  562,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


C*  ff  *J5  iiselul  Household  Articles.  Send 
“  3  eent  st  uiip  for  postage.  Address 

E.  G.  RIDEOUT  &  CO.,  lO  Barclay  St..  N.  Y. 


WONDERFUL  STRAW  BKRM-Tke  Bld- 
well.  For  productiveuesanuu  ttne  UaVor  unsurpasseu, 
ami  stands  drouth  better  than  any  other  variety,  thus 
well  adapted  tu  the  South.  Also,  SilAKPLKesana  Kituc- 
woon.  Strong,  well  rooted  plants.  Sent  postpaid.  Tor 
ale.  per  do*,  and  SL2i  per  HD.  Address  UII.EY'  C. 
RIl’II  Alt  Or«ON.  Pmtttx  Centre,  N.  Yr. 


$5fn20 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  *5  free 
\ddreoo  SMnaon  v  «'o  Portland.  Me. 


®mi(  &t 


LANDRETH 


AGENTS!  AGE.\TS!  AGENTS'. 

GEN.  DOx  GIL'  bran’  new  book,  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEAxvS  AMONG 


IS  the  grtmtteA  chance  ever  oiTerCd  to  you.  Introduction  by 
GEN.  CIWIUtlVN.  This  Su/mrltlu  Illustrated,  First  class  ana 
Tin  iLl.su t  w  ork  ouGell-  ull  others  lo  to  J .  nnd  is  the  fastest  «»> 
Iny  book  ever  published.  Agents  average  1c  to  tilt  orders  a.  lau. 
LF !  . ,  h  Otuusaml  m  press.  First  class  IGENTS  U  \ TED 
Exclusive  Jim  tot  .  arid  Extra  Terms  given,  Send  for  cireuuirt 
to  A.  I>-  WOUl  lll.NGTON  it  («.,  Hartford,  i  onn. 


Semi  for  Descriptive  Circular,  Testimoni¬ 
als,  Prices,  AC.  Address  postal  card  to 

D.LANDRETH&SONS 

SEED  GROWERS,  PHILAD’A,  PA. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 

SHRUBS*  ROSES,  &c. 

The  largest  and  nio^t  complete  general  stock  in  the 
U.  S  ,  including  many  Choice  Novelties.  Abridged 
Catalogue  mailed  Free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Ri  K-r.i^t.T.  N.  Y. 


A  TREASURY  OF  INFORMATION 


In  the  garb  of  benutv.  The  PICTORIAL  VIEW'  OK 
THE  WORLD,  In  21  Chromatic  Oil  Colors,  with 
Hand  Book  of  80  pages.  The  Sew  England  Journal 
of  Education  of  Aug.  S3, 1882, says :  "It  is  an  admi¬ 
rably  executed  and  resllv  useful  .'hart,  and  should 
be  introduced  Into  every  A  mot-lean  home  and  school  ” 
Canvassing  Agents  send  for  prospectus  and  terms 
JOHN  IlKARDSHAW, 

FINE  ART  PUBLISHER. 

112  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 


This  new  Grape  bids  fair  to  surpass  Catawba  and 
Delaware.  It  keens  for  Winter  equal  with  the  former, 
is  handsomer  and  superior  to  the  latter,  be.-dde  beiug 
as  hardy  as  Concord  and  Worden.  Send  for  clrcu 
lars,  prices,  or  agen  des,  to 

D.  ri.  MARVIN,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


TULIPS:  Root  Grnits, 

etc.  Send  Tor  free  Price 
JLlst.  PHOENIX  NURSERY, 

F.  li.  PHOENIX 

D  LAVAS,  WlS 


The  I  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION 


SEEDS 

SEEDS 


For  the  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Planl 

For  the  MARKET  GARDENER 
For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY 

Grown  hy  ntirgpilvca  on  our  own  Farms 


t-T  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALL. 


MERCHANTS,  SEND  L'S  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 


DAVID  I.ANDRETH&SONS.SEED  GROWERS.PHIUDELP!!!* 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 

organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  has  published 
a  pamphlet  descrlpl  ive  ot  California,  treating  of  Its 
climate,  productions,  markets,  railroads,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  lands;  also  of  the  Homestead.  Pre-emption  m  d 
Timber  Culture  laws  Of  tile  United  States  which  la 
now  ready  for  distribution.  The  pamphlet  w  ill  be 
sent  free  to  any  address  up  >n  application.  Other  tu 
formation  relating  ro  California  within  the  scope  of 
the  Association,  will  be  given  >>n  inquiry.  Address 
Immigration  Association  ofCnlifomia, 

No.  U  California  aft—  »*U  Fraud sco,  Cat. 


Every  one  Should  see  our  Mo  u  lit  I  v.  Iic*t  of  *  a  ruiers'  pti|»er5 
50c.  a  year,  or  25*?.  for  6  mu**.*  trial,  bul  to  enable  ail  to 
take  it.  we -••ml  0  copies  i  yeurlWif*  1.50,  giving  a  paper 
■worth $1.00  Tor 25 ots.  Stamps*  txk.-n-  S< ml  dnmp  Tor  Sample 
%py  and  see.  F arm  am*  darden«  125  S.  Uli  Si.,  PUiluti'a- 


SPHINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  FA. 

Mention  Rural  N .-w  Yvirger. 

_ glral  t&stutc. _ 

I  A  HinO  Agricultural, Grazing, Fruit  and  Timber 
Itt  Hi  Uti  1,1  Ky-  uuii  Tcnn.  Also  Chattanooga 
'  •  ■  ■  w#  city  property.  For  catalogues  send 
green  stamp  to  J-  N.  BROWN,  132  Vine  St.,  Cln.,  Ohio, 


!  Vine  St, 


Rogues 
.,  Cln.,  i 


5nn  TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Chasl 
M.  Gums,  106  Sycamore  St.,  Cln’tl,  O,.  41  W.  R. 
JU  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  45,8  River  St.,  Troy.  N.Y 


a*  a  a  week,  gl2  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Cost ly 
•J1  •  *  ontflt  free.  Addrens  True  ft  CVl  Augusta  Me. 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
Address  Hallett  ft  Oo.,  Portland,  Mi  lne. 


A^ItSIOOS^  STOCK-BOOK 

^"Because  every  farmer  nceiU  it.  It  is  the  latest  and  must  compile  work  ever  yet  issued  treating  of  Horsey 
Cattle.  .Sheep.  etc.»  thoir  breeda,  breeding,  trainiruj,  aAutes cf  dUoaae.  syinpt^ms.anarc'r^dtM.  Oy«r 
1.000  pa^es.  400  Illustrations.  Highly  endorsedby  such  em/ntfH<anthontie«as  thePredidem,\  .Ptes  t 
and  Bee *y  oTPhiVOol.  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Hon.  J.W. Gadsden, and  others.  Farmers  and  agents  desmn« 
profitable  work  should  at  ones  send  iozfuli  particulars  to  If  L  B  BAliP  BROS>i  7230hestnQtBt.>Philaida. 


SI00 


PER  MONTH 


IllustSISu  STOCK-BOOK 


umormis 


A  hosgry  lawyer,  who  was  dining  at  a 
hotel,  shovelled  the  food  into  his  mouth  with 
his  knife  till  he  accidentally  cut  his  mouth  > 
which  was  observed  by  a  wag  seated  opposite, 
who  bawled  out,  “I  say  Mr.,  don't  cut  that 
hole  in  your  countenance  any  larger,  or  we 
shall  starve.” 

”  How  are  you,  Brown  ?’’  exclaimed  Fen- 
derson.  4t  I  have  been  on  a  regular  wild- 
goose  chase,  and  I’m  glad  I  found  you  at  last.’* 
Fendersoa  supposed  he  mu.it  have  said  some¬ 
thing  pretty  smart  the  way  the  people  around 
him  laughe  i,  but  he  can’t  for  the  life  of  him 
tell  what  it  was. 

A  traveler,  being  at  a  coffee-house  with 
some  gentlemen,  was  largely  drawing  on  the 
credulity  of  the  company.  '‘Where  did  you 
say  all  these  wonders  happened,  sir  ?”  asked  a 
gentleman  present. — “1  can’t  exactly  say,’' 
replied  the  traveler,  “  but  somewhere  in  Eu¬ 
rope — Russia,  I  think.” — “  I  should  rather 
think  It-a  ly ,”  returned  the  other. 

A  Boston  man  went  to  a  doctor,  and  told 
him,  “  D  »otor,  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  my  brain.  After  any  severe  mental  ex¬ 
ertion  I  have  headache.  What  is  the  remedy 
for  it  ?” — "  The  best  remedy  is  to  get  yourself 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  where  you  will 
have  no  occasion  to  think."  The  patient  re¬ 
plied  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  sake  of  his  children 
he  would  make  the  experiment.  He  didn’t 
want  them  to  go  through  life  with  a  stigma 
attached  to  their  names. 


Selections  from  the  Best  Animals 
in  the  following  Celebrated 
Herds,  will  be  Sold  at  the 

AMERICAN  HORSE  EXCHANGE, 
50th  St.  and  Broadway, 

October  18,  1882. 


Absolutely  Without  Reserve,  and 
Guaranteed  as  Represented. 


Alma  Farm  contributes  the  famous  cow  and 
Island  Prize  winner,  I<ancy  Fan,  whose  well- 
known  competition  with  Coomassie, when  ea  h 
scored  the  same,  has  excited  the  interests  of 
the  Jersey  world.  Also,  many  fine  nuimals 
sired  by  the  great  Atphea  bull  Polohitis,  and 
many  deep  in  calf  to  him.  At  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair,  1882,  the  sweepstakes  Herd  Premium  fell 
to  Alma  Farm,  Polonius  t-iking  the  fust  prize 
for  3-year-old  bubs  ami  over;  Fancy  Fan  took 
first  prize  for  best  cow.  All  but  one  of  the 
Pr  ize  winners  in  the  herd  will  be  offered  at 
this  sale. 


rmnwriniTniiin 


OLD  SONG. 

I’m  sitting  on  this  tile  Mary." 


I  had  severe  attacks  of  gravel  and  kidney 
trouble;  was  unable  to  get  a  medicine  or  doc¬ 
tor  to  cure  me  until  i  used  Hop  Bitters,  and 
thev  cured  me  in  a  short  time  — A  Distin¬ 
guished  Lawvkk  of  Waynk  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Colorless  and  Cold.— A  young  girl  deep¬ 
ly  regretted  that  she  was  so  colorless  and 
cold.  Her  face  was  too  white,  and  her  hunds 
and  feet  felt  as  though  the  blond  did  not  cir¬ 
culate.  After  one  bottle  of  Hop  Buters  had 
been  taken,  sbe  was  the  rosisest  and  the  healt  - 
iest  girl  in  the  town,  with  a  vivacity  and 
cheerfulness  of  mind  gratifying  to  her  friends. 
— Ade, 


Mb.  John  D.  Wing  sends  the  superb  two- 
year-old  heifer  Flower  Girl,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Havkumkykk’s  great  ball  Carlo, 
and  winner  of  first  prize  at  AVio  York  State 
Fair,  Utioa,  1882,  two  yearling  daughters  of 
Farmkh'hGlouy  served  by  a  son  of  Farmer’s 
Glory  out  of  a  half-sister  of  Fancy  Fan; 
Rkgina’s  Glide,  whose  grand  dam  Regina 
took  in  succession  all  the  Island  prizes  from 
calf  to  aged  cow  and  who  is  the  uam  of  the 
famous  bull  Rex, sold  to  the  Czar  ok  Russia. 

The  animals  in  this  Jot  are  served  by  the 
Coomassie  bull  Taijcaster,  first,  prize  Few 
York  State  Fair,  1882;  John  Rex,  second 
prize,  Few  Yoik State  Fair,  1882;  I  olonius 
Jr.  aud  Alma,  son  ok  Farmers  Glory. 

Mr.  Edwin  Thorne  will  sell  some  very  fine 
specimens  from  his  celebrated  herd  tracing  to 
the  came  foundation  source  as  that  of  Jersey 
Belle  ok  Bcituatk;  also  two  holding  the 
blood  of  the  remarkable  <inby  hull  1ST  Mar¬ 
tins,  whose  stock  should  Le  better  known. 

Mr.  Edward  Burnett  of  Deerfool  Farm, 
has  consigned  one  fine  cow  and  a  few  very 
choice  young  animals.  The  Deerfool  Farm 
Herd  bae  been  bred  for  nearly  80  years  for 
large  How  of  rich  milk,  and  the  Ayn-hire  type 
of  odder,  teats  of  good  size  aud  well  spread. 
The  average  y  ield  has  ueen  morea-ed  OiJOquarts 
per  cow  for  the  year  during  the  past  ten  years 
aud  has  beaten  Severn!  Ayrshire  herds  iu  the 
neighborhood.  Individual  tests  have  yielded 
10  to  1H  pounds  per  week  of  tine  butter  ready 
for  rket. 

Mu.  James  Stillman,  of  Briarclipfe 
Herd,  conuibutes  the  well  known  Bull  Dar 
LiNGTON,  2,4415,  who  Is  at  once  half-brother 
tv  Euphrates,  dam  of  Mr.  Holly's  great  bul 
U j’roa r  and  Duke  of  Darlington,  whore 
daughters  aro  so  remarkable  in  the  type  of 
their  lainous  grand  num  EuKOTas;  two  cows 
strong  iu  ihe  Aijtiea  blood,  and  two  fine 
imported  cows,  one  of  tne  iouious  Kex- 
IlKOlNA  family,  whose  remarkable  butter 
performances  both  ou  the  Island  and  here 
are  so  wellkuov  n. 

Mr.  W.  R  McCready  consitmi  one  young 
cow  by  the  Signal  bull  Compo  Boy,  with  her 
four  m ruths’  heifer ;  a  young  bail  by  Duke 
of  Darlington,  out  of  a  daughter  of  ihe 
well-known  butter  cow  Rkckpi  ion;  another 
voung  bull  by  Fokgkt  me- .Not,  Farmers 
Glory’s  splendid  son  und  Prize- «inurr;  also 
four  heifers  of  great  dairy  promise  n  I  par¬ 
taking  of  tne  blood  of  (Jd  a  m  pion  of  America- 
Europa  121,  Farmers  Glory,  turn  Newell  s 
Rex. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Morris  sends  two  fine  young 
cow  s  of  his  own  breeding,  one  in  calf  to  King 
KoFFtE,  Coomassik’s  son,  and  one  in  calf  to 
Gold  Coast,  great  grandson  of  Coomassie 
hiidsmof  Ona  Five  oi  Gold  Coasts  an¬ 
cestors  to  the  3rd  generation  hive  butter 
records  of  14  pounds  and  over. 


Frasier’s  Patent 


TheOnlyPerfeciji 


Sewing'Machine 

SIMPLEST. LATEST  IMPROVED. 

MOST  DURABLE  R 


j  A  Light,  Safe,  Easy  Riding, 
Two-wheeled  Road  Vehicle 
/  Graceful  in  Proportion, 

Strong  and  Well  Finished 

THREE  STYLES, 

Five  Sizes  and  Weights 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


AND  MAKE  HOME 


AND  MAKE  HOME 

'  Jr*  C-~  .  J*TT0t,S.^S5 


k30 Union  Square.  N  Y  Chicago  ill. 

OKAMCL  M««.  OU  ATLANTA  fiA. 


tzr  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-lust 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


22 )4  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 
___  of  Horse. 

capacity  of 

jfSSM/  SHELLER 

^§Hm/  30  bushels  pr  hour. 


PKE^SKi.  GUATKItS,  KI.KVATOHM  Pumps 
Evaporators,  «<•.. .4c.  E*r  S,-ud  for  (  atalogue  " B.’ 
HOIMIKK  «V  HO>CilKKT  Press  t  o.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Oftlee.  62  Vesey  St 


PAYNE'S  FARM  ENGINES 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

CT  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SandwIcA.  Ill. 


MAHER  &  GROSH’S COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE 


Contains  Pruning  blade,  Jack  knife  blade,  and 
Budding  or  S prying  blade.  Cut  Rives  exact  size. 
‘  Blades  carefullv  forced  from  razorsteel  file  test 
1  >d,  and  ur placed  riiKK  If  soft  or  flawy.  Price 
»  gi.uu,  po't-oald  .  or  without  the  budding 

blade.  7ft  rents  :  with  Just  large  and 
KinaJI  binder,  V)  cenls;  extiu  strong 
2  blade,  for  bard  Service.  Tr.ets:  “  Onr 
i ie«t"  oil-tempered  Primer. 
*!.0i:  Budding  knife.  63  ct*.; 
/  '  J  Pruning  Shears,  $1.00 

■  ■:IU.W  j.1  Illustrated  list  free:  also 

•llow  to  Use  a  Razor’ 

31 A 1 1  i<:k  & 

— J  GKOS  1 1 , 


T‘a6eul  spark  arresting  Far’*  aud  Dairy  Engines  of 
II  sizes  I  nun  ’’  to  12  lmrse-po  wer  mourned  or  uu- 
lounted  "  nrra"»'  il  t  •  be  ihe  B*  st  mid  Cheapest 
spines  made.  Prices  fro  n  8 1 50  upwards,  Send 
>r  lllust  aied  Catalogue  i* A,”  which  will  give  you 
ill  Information  and  ■  rle  8  to 

B.  W.  I'AYNF,  &  SON, 

Box  841.  CorniiiB.  N.  1  ■ 


The  Belle  City 
ENSILAGE  and 
FEED  CUITER 


30  ITIonroe  St 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


It  has  no  equal  forgood, rapid 
work  »nd  ourablliiy.  Con  be 
un  by  wind  power  It  suits 
every  time.  Semi  for  circular 
and  name  ibis  paper. 

IJAVIB  I.AWTtlN 

ltncine.  Wis. 


Mr.  8.  M.  Burnham  contributes  one  in- 
bred  great-grand-daughter  of  Coomassie, 
who  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  shain  ever 
offered  at  public  auction;  a  half  sieter  of  the 
above  deen  in  calf  to  Count  Sir  Gkorge 
a  sou  of  Sir  George  who  will,  wh  n  fresh  , ap¬ 
proach  her  sister.  A  fine  young  imported  cow 
just  calved  sired  bv  Victor  au  Island  Prize¬ 
winner  in  1877,  1878,  7'J. 


THE  VICTORY 

CORN  MILL 


Delivered  and  Set  in  Satisfactory  Order. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron-lever  Scales  say  *  Osgood's  wood  levers  are  humbugs,  not  worth  buying  or  trying. 

Innn  II  fill  TOT  Ilf*  II  IN  82  STATES,  have  proved  them  durlug  the  past  five  years,  and  old 

,000  HONEST  MEN 

Where  we  have  no  Agents  our  Scales  are  SENT  ON  TRIAL ,  h HEIGHT  PAID ,  and 

A  SPECIAL,  DISCOUNT  MADE, 

t£T  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  AND  REFERENCES,  Address 


The  only  mill  that  Is  a 
complete  MlCcem  In  grind¬ 
ing  •  oni  and  cob  together. 
WeileLy  competition  ou  this 
Hud  of  gi Hiding.  Jt  also 
grinds  she  hu  ••mu  and  all 
oilier  kind- of  grain  eoa>se 
or  •  lie.  an  deelreii.  Capac¬ 
ity  ten  to  twenty  bushels  iter 
hour,  Keif  -  sharpening 
plu  gh,  and  warranted  in 
every  respect. 

THOM  AH  KOBEUTS, 
Spring  held,  Ohio. 


For  Particulars  aud  Catalogues  apply  to 

WM.  EASTON,  Manager, 

American  Horse  Exchange,  LImlted 

Fiftieth  Street  aiul  Broadway, 
and  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 


__  .....  who  wish  to  learn  Steam  Engl 

TO  YOU  HU  MEN  neering,  send  your  name  with 
10c.  in  stamps  to  F.  KEPF  Y,  Engineer,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
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ITctv  -  UorfefV. 


TILE  DRAINAGE -NO.  3. 


Why  to  Drain. 


W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  OATS  AND  j 
FERTILIZERS. 


kind 


SMALL  quantity  of 
of  oats  called  Mam¬ 
moth  Russian  Rust¬ 
proof  was  sent  to  us 
several  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Sellew, 
of  Chebanse,  Ill., 
with  the  request 
that  we  would  test 
them  and  report. 

This  we  have  failed 
to  do  until  now. 

We  cannot  find  our  account  of  the 
first  year’s  results.  Last  year  they 
were  sown  with  Italian  Itye  Grass  at 
the  rate  of  one  bushel  and  12  quarts  per 
acre.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
about  40  bushelB  to  the  acre.  We 
do  not  in  this  case  pretend  to  give 
exact  figures.  The  oats  were  plainly 
crowded  by  the  Rye  Grass.  They 
grew  less  than  three  feet  high,  bear¬ 
ing  quite  large  panicles  of  very  large 
oats  which  were  entirely  free  from 
rust.  They  weighed  27  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  Some  of  this  seed  was 
sown  the  present  season  on  plots 
variously  manured  (see  Rural  of 
June  3)  and  the  results  are  surprising. 

It  is  often  suggested  we  should 
write  of  our  failures  as  well  as  of  our 
successes.  In  this  experiment  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  do  so. 

An  old,  worthless  sod  of  weeds 
and  brambles  was  turned  under  in 
March,  harrowed  and  raked’so  as  to 
rid  it  of  large  stones  and  all  plants 
not  fully  covered  by  plowing.  Upon 
plots  1.  2,  and  8,  Baugh’s  $35  phos 
phate  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  800, 

400,  and  200  pounds  to  the  acre  re¬ 
spectively.  The  yield  was  respec¬ 
tively  at  the  rate  of  6,  7,  and  5  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre. 

On  plot  4  no  fertilizer  was  sown. 

On  plots  5,  0,  and  7  Mapes’s  $50  ferti¬ 
lizer  was  sown  the  same  as  on  plots  1, 

2,  and  8,  viz. :  at  the  rate  of  800,  400, 
and  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
yield  of  plot  No  4,  which  received 
no  fertilizer,  was  three  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  yields  of  plots  4,  5.  and  6 
were  respectively  15,  Sand  0  bushels. 

The  plots  received  some  farm  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  hill  for  corn,  in  1871. 

With  this  exception  the  field  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  manure  of  any  kind  in 
Bixteen  years  for  certain.  We 
thought  the  selection  was  a  good 
one  to  test  the  effect  of  concentrated 
fertilizers  on  oats. 

The  Baugh’s  fertilizer  contained  of 
ammonia  2  to  21*  per  cent ;  phospho¬ 
ric  acid,  5  to  6  per  cent;  no  potash. 

Mapes’s  contained — Ammonia,  0  to 
8  per  cent  ;  phosphoric  acid,  7  to  9 
per  cent ;  potash,  6  to  8  per  cent. 

We  leave  our  leaders  to  account 
for  this  failure  as  best  they  may.  We  have 
no  plausible  theory  to  advance. 

The  oats,  of  which  we  give  an  accurate  il¬ 
lustration  (Fig.  388)  of  the  average  panicle, 
will  be  seen  to  be  of  large  size,  though  the  pan¬ 
icle  itself  bears  comparatively  few  spikelets. 
The  season  was  most  favorable  to  oats,  wheat 
nd  rye,  though  unfavorable  to  corn,  viz., 

wet  Spring  and  a  droughty  Summer. 


The  preceding  article  gave  it  as  the  main 
purpose  of  tile  drainage  to  relieve  the  soil  of 
surplus  moisture,  and  showed  that  surplus 
moisture  often  actually  drowns  vegetation 
while  it  is  always  a  damage,  and  that  its  re¬ 
moval  accelerates  cultivation  and  growth  in 


depth  of  the  soil.  Roots,  except  those  of 
water  plants,  will  not  go  beneath  the  level  of 
constant  saturation.  Even  deep-rooted  vege¬ 
tables,  like  parsnips,  on  swamp  land  surface- 
drained,  may  grow  large  at  the  top  but  when 
they  reach  the  level  of  constant  saturation  they 
spread  into  numerous  small  roots  w  hich  keep 
near  the  surface.  Of  course,  therefore,  drain¬ 
age  by  removing  this  stagnant  water  of  satura¬ 
tion  and  permitting  the  roots  to  run  deeper, 
increases  the  pasture  ground  of  the  roots,  and 


MAMMOTH  RUSSIAN  RUST-PROOF  OATS.  [From  Nature.]— Fig.  388. 


several  ways  and  for  several  philosophic  and 
very  evideut  reasons  there  given;  also  that 
the  removal  of  surplus  moisture  in  Spring¬ 
time  and  after  every  heavy  rain  really  leaves 
more  available  moisture  in  time  of  drouth. 
The  reasons  for  this  apparent  paradox  were 
given  in  part  in  that  article.  Additional 
reasons  are  that; 

4th.  Tile  drainage  increases  the  available 


admits  them  to  deeper  sources  of  moisture  in 
drouth.  I  know  from  extensive  observation 
on  my  own  l.md  that  in  a  stiff,  clay  soil, 
drained  three  feet  deep,  wheat  roots  will  go 
as  deep  as  the  drains  through  every  foot  of 
the  subsoil,  and  that  wheat  will  suffer  scarcely 
at  all  when  the  surface  fora  foot  deep  or  more 
is  suffering  severely  from  drouth. 

5th.  Tile  draiuage  prevents  surface  tvash, 


sometimes  not  entirely  on  steep  slopes  during 
heavy  rains,  but  it  does  so  in  the  main  on 
fairly  level  land  rightly  managed.  Surface 
wash,  except  on  turf,  carries  much  of  the  soil 
bodily,  and  robs  what  remains  of  much  of  its 
most  valuable  elements  of  fertility,  especially 
when  recently  manured.  But  if  the  land  is 
tile-drained  at  proper  intervals,  the  rains  soak 
deep  into  the  porous  soil,  carrying  the  warmth 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soluble  elements 
of  plant-food  deep  down  to  the  very  roots  of 
the  plants  where  they  are  needed. 
And  if  any  of  the  water  finally 
reaches  the  drains,  it  has  been  filtered 
through  three  feet  or  more  of  soil  and 
is  pure  and  clean  and  free  from  any 
charge  of  theft  of  plant  food.  At 
least  the  loss  of  fertility  in  drain 
water  is  almost  infinitesimal  com¬ 
pared  with  that  from  surface  wash. 
And  the  absorptive  power  of  the  land 
is  so  increased  by  drainage  that  sur¬ 
face  wash  will  seldom  occur  except 
during  violent  or  long-continued  rains 
that  are  too  rapid  for  the  soil  to  absorb, 
or  the  drains  to  convey  away, 

6th.  Tile  drainage  largely  prevents 
the  frost’s  lifting  wheat  and  clover 
roots,  winter  killing  them.  This  fact 
is  abundantly  attested.  On  my  own 
farm  there  was  no  certainty  of  wheat 
or  clover  till  the  land  was  drained. 
John  Johnston  had  met  and  published 
the  same  experience  at  least  10 
years  before  l  laid  a  tile,  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  on  this  one.  point  was  the 
main  thing  that  led  me  to  begin. 

The  reason  of  the  fact  seems  to  be 
this.  When  a  saturated  surface 
freezes,  “noar-frost”  or  “stool-frost” 
lifts  a  half-inch  or  so  of  the  surface 
up  an  inch  or  more.  Repeated  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  will  lift  even  long 
clover  roots,  or  stools  of  wheat, 
entirely  out  of  ground  and  leave  them 
to  die.  This  does  not  occur  on  sandy 
or  gravelly  or  tile-drained  land, 
where  the  surface,  even  for  a  time , 
remains  long  saturated. 

7th.  Tile  drainage  often  saves 
much  land  and  labor.  A  square  or 
rectangular  field  with  a  crooked 
brook  or  swale  running  through  it 
diagonally,  is  divided  into  two  awk¬ 
ward  ttiangle8  with  crooked  edges. 
There  is  twice  as  much  turning  in 
mowing,  plowing,  etc.,  besides  the 
waste  of  land  where  the  wet  streak 
is.  A  field  on  my  own  farm  had  a 
crooked  “dry  brook”  running  through 
as  seen  iu  Fig.  389.  The  fall  is  shown 
by  the  arrows.  The  branches,  a. 
and  b.  joined  at  c.  There  was  a  small 
pond  or  water  hole  at  e.  and  an  out¬ 
let  at  d.  at  the  line  fence.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  plow  near  the  brook,  or 
the  land  would  wash  iu  high  water. 
The  field  was  drained  essentially  as 
in  Fig.  390.  Two  catch- water  tubs 
were  sunk  at  f.  and  g.  to  take  in 
the  branches  of  the  brook.  The  drain 
f.  m.  j.  is  of  six  inch  tile,  g.  m.  is  four 
inch.  The  upper  half-each  L.  L  and  h. 
k.  are  of  four- inch  tile,  and  the  lower 
halves  are  of  five-inch  tile.  The  par¬ 
allel  laterals  empty  chiefly  into  1.  L 
aud  h.  k.  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  field  can 
now  be  plowed,  mowed  or  reaped 
without  obstruction  or  turning  except  at  the 
ends.  Except  in  sudden  or  heavy  floods  the 
draius  will  carry  all  the  water;  and  even  then 
the  surplus  from  the  brooks  can  be  stored  in 
two  ponds  (not  shown  in  the  cuts)  till  the 
drains  can  carry  it.  The  field  contains  nearly 
40  acres  and  the  drains  are  two  rods  apart. 
Of  course  there  are  more  laterals  than  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  figure,  and  there  are  more  compli- 


cations  of  surface  and  direction  of  laterals 
that  are  not  shown,  but  the  figure  illustrates 
the  principle,  and  shows  the  saving  of  land 
and  of  labor  in  tillage  and  in  harvest. 

8th.  Tile  drainage  warms  the  soil,  especially 
in  Spring.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  ice  in 
Winter,  which  must  be  thawed  and  evapora¬ 
ted  with  great  waste  of  heat.  It  also  admits 
the  downv  ard  flow  of  showers  carrying  their 
warmth;  and  by  loosening  the  soil  and  re¬ 
moving  the  water  of  saturation  permits  the 
warm  air  to  circulate  downwards  towards 
and  through  the  drains.  The  thermometer 
stands  from  five  to  15  degrees  higher  in 
Spring  and  early  Summer  at  a  depth  of  a  few 
inches  in  drained  than  in  undiained  soil. 
And  this  difference  with  the  freedom  from 
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surplus  moisture  is  often  enough  to  save  the 
seed-corn  from  rotting.  It  is  true  a  drained 
soil  will  freeze  deeper  in  Winter,  just  as  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  one  will;  but  it  will  thaw 
far  quicker  in  Spring.  And  this  very  freezing 
and  thawing  pulverizes  and  aerates  the  soil  as 
deep  as  it  goes,  and  is  thus  n  great  advantage. 

iith.  Tile  draiuage  enables  the  soil  to  absorb 
•more  fertilising  substances  from  air  and  rain. 
Considerable  ammonia  and  especially  nitric 
acid  are  borne  down  in  dews  and  rains,  es¬ 
pecially  in  thunder  storms.  If  the  water  floods 
from  the  surface  this  supply  of  available  nitro¬ 
gen  is  wasted.  If  the  water  filters  down  to 
the  drains  the  nitrogen  is  saved  in  the  soil 
where  the  roots  can  use  it. 

10th.  Tile  drainage  of  large  areas  of  wet, 
level  lands  always  improves  the  health  of  man 
and  beast  as  well  as  of  crops  on  the  land.  A 
high-water  level  below  the  surface  with  fre¬ 
quent  flooding  and  with  stagnant  water,  is 


Fig  ci-ut  two. 


a  well-known  cause  of  malarial  fevers  and 
probably  of  typhoid  fevers  and  dysentery. 
Drainage  removes  the  cause,  and  the  effect 
largely  ceases.  Several  diseases  of  animals 
nearly  or  quite  disappear  after  thorough 
drainage  of  large  tracts  of  land.  Notably 
is  this  true  of  “lung  worm”  and  foot-rot 
among  sheep. 

11th.  Tile  drainage  often  renders  grain-rais¬ 
ing,  fruit  growing  and  mixed  husbandry  profit¬ 
able  when  only  grazing  was  possible  before. 

These  are  som?  of  the  main  reasons  “Why 
We  Drain.”  Others  will  appear  and  these  will 
be  more  fully  illustrated  in  future  articles 
under  the  several  heads  “Where  to  Drain,” 
“When  to  Drain,”  “How  to  Drain,”  and 
the  like. 
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“Dutch  Bulbs”  are  hyacinths,  tulips,  cro¬ 
cuses,  snowdrops,  Crown  Imperials  and  the 
like,  thar  are  grown  in  vast  quantities  in  Hol¬ 
land,  but  are  not  necessarily  natives  of  that 
country.  In  August  and  September  these 
bulbs  are  exported  from  Holland  to  every 
civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Our  seedsmen  and  florists  get  the  bulk  of  their 
bulbs  from  there,  still,  if  you  were  to  visit 
Such's  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Hallock,  Son 
&  Tnorpe’s  and  Allan’s  at  Queens,  N.  Y.,  you 
would  think  we  also  did  something  in  the  way 
of  bulb  growing  in  America,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  gladioli,  lilies,  tigridias  and 
tuberoses. 

*  * 

“Dutch  Bulbs,”  as  exposed  for  sale  in  our 
seed-stores,  are  usually  of  good  quality  and 
all  blooming  bulbs,  that  is,  every  one  is  likely 
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to  blossom  next  year.  Hyacinths  are  always 
high-priced,  but  tulips,  squills,  crocuses  and 
snowdrops  are  very  cheap;  of  course,  new 
and  rare  sorts  of  any  kind  are  dearer  than 
common  ones.  The  apparent  disparagement 
between  American  and  Holland  prices  is  jus¬ 
tifiable  when  you  take  into  account  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  importing  together  with  40  per  cent 
of  custom  duty  on  bulbous  plants. 

*  * 

Under  ordiuary  conditions  these  Dutch 
bulbs  bloom  splendidly  the  first  season  after 
being  planted,  but  after  that  they  grow 
weaker  and  poorer  each  succeeding  year. 
Now,  this  need  not  be  so.  In  Holland  the 
utmost  pains  are  taken  with  their  cultiva¬ 
tion — deeply  worked,  highly  enriched,  well 
watered  and  attentively  cultivated  land  is  the 
rule,  and  with  equal  painstaking  and  high  cul¬ 
tivation  here  we  can  grow  as  good  and  lasting 
bulbs  as  the  folks  in  the  Netherlands  can,  but 
without  these  requisites  we  cannot,  and  our 
bulbs  will  degenerate.  Regarding  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  bulbous  plants,  Krelage  of  Holland 
and  V ilmorin  of  France,  two  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  bulb-growing  firms  in  the  world,  say  that 
in  order  to  have  high-class,  good  flowering 
bulbs,  the  bulbs  should  be  transplanted  every 
year,  and  that  there  is  no  exception  to  this  rule 
— no,  not  even  in  the  case  of  lilies,  daffodils  and 
crocuses,  which  are  so  often  recommended  to 
be  left  alone  undisturbed  for  years  after  being 
planted.  Such  annual  transplanting  may  be 
as  good  as  they  represent  it,  but  amateurs 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  bulb  care  had  better  stick  to  their 
permanent  clumps  of  narcissuses,  snowdrops 
and  lilies. 

*  * 

When  we  plant  a  bed  with  hyacinths,  tulips 
or  other  bulbs  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
place  a  mulching  of  leaves  or  litter  over  it 
for  the  Winter,  which  we  intend  to  remove 
before  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  Spring. 
By  this  means  you  protect  the  bulbs  in  early 
Winter  when  they  need  no  protection;  you 
incite  an  early  growth  when  you  should  en¬ 
courage  a  late  start,  as  the  leaves  grow  up 
and  through  the  mulching  by  removing  it  you 
expose  their  bleached  growth  to  frosty  winds 
and  drying  suns,  and  do  more  mischief  than 
if  you  had  not  mulched  at  all.  Plant  deep, 
and  if  you  will  mulch,  do  so  with  well  rotted 
manure  or  leaf  mold  and  let  it  stay  there  till 
the  bulbs  have  done  blooming.  After  the 
plants  appear  above  ground,  in  the  event  of 
frosty  nights  succeeding  bright  and  warm 
days,  a  mat,  some  straw  or  other  handy 
covering  may  be  laid  over  them  lightly  to 
help  protect  the  flower  buds,  but  it  should  be 

removed  in  the  morning. 

*  * 

In  planting  bulbs,  as  crocuses,  snowdrops, 
squills  and  aconites,  in  the  grass,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  spatter  them  all  over  the 
lawns  and  banks  and  under  the  trees,  but  that 
method  is  not  to  be  recommended.  When 
you  plant  snowdrops,  for  instance,  select  a 
certain  spot  and  dibble  them  into  the  grass 
there,  broadcast  and  as  thickly  as  you  please, 
and  let  them  become  thinner  and  thinner 
towards  the  out  edge  of  the  patch.  Imitate 
nature,  keep  each  kind  by  itself,  except 
maybe  where  a  few  of  the  out-edge  strag¬ 
glers  become  mixed  up  together. 

*  * 

Plant  hyacinths  six  to  eight  inches  deep  in 
soil  that  has  been  worked  a  foot  deep  or  more. 
If  the  soil  is  heavy,  leaf  soil  and  sand  in 
liberal  measure  will  lighten  it;  if  light,  intro¬ 
duce  a  barrowful  or  more  of  rich  loam;  if 
very  poor,  add  some  cow  manure  rotted  to 
earthy  fineness,  or  mulch  the  bed  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  substantial  barn-yard  manure.  But  do 
not  introduce  green  or  rank  manure  into  your 
hvacintb  bed.  If  for  but  a  season’s  show,  you 
may  plant  your  hyacinths  in  any  exposure, 
as  an  open  flower  bed,  a  sunny  or  a  shady 
place;  the  bulbs  have  substance  enough  within 
themselves  to  produce  good  flower-spikes,  but 
if  you  wish  them  to  bloom  year  after  year, 
give  them  a  warm,  sheltered  nook,  not  subject 
to  severe  dryiug,  and  in  deep,  rich  soil  not 
robbed  by  encroaching  tree-roots.  Give  pref¬ 
erence  to  single  hyacinths.  Roman  Hyacinths 
are  early,  hardy  (with  me  at  any  rate)  but 
more  fitted  for  pot  than  oat-door  garden  cul¬ 
ture.  Then  there  are  Plume  Hyacinths,  Grape 
Hyacinths  and  Musk  Hyacinth  all  comely 
and  desirable  hardy  perennials.  They  begin 
to  grow  in  September,  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  hurt  them  much;  they  blossom  in  Spring, 
and  are  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  quarters,  but 
prefer  a  somewhat  shady  place.  Their  botan¬ 
ical  name  is  Muscari.  The  Summer  Hyacinth 
(Candicans)  is  an  African,  rank  in  growth,  free 
in  bloom,  hardy,  and  exceedingly  productive, 
especially  from  seed  which  it  ripens  in  large 
quantity,  and  one-year-old  seedlings  make 
blooming  plants. 

•  * 

Tulips  love  deep,  well-enriched  but  open 
soil.  When  planted  in  summer-to  be-fllled 
beds,  of  course  they  must  be  removed  after 
they  have  done  blooming.  With  rich  culture 
they  are  not  likely  to  degenerate.  About 


the  earliest  tulips  is  a  species  called  Kolpakow- 
skiana,  from  Turkistan;  and  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  one  is  called  Greigi.  The  last-named 
in  addition  to  its  glowing,  scarlet  cups,  has 
leaves  variegated  with  brown;  it  iB  expensive. 
Elegant  and  fulgens  are  two  handsome  tulips 
oat  of  the  ordinary  run,  and  Cornu ta  and 
Parrot  Tulips  are  “rather  odd.”  Due  Van 
Thol  Tulips,  red  or  yellow,  are  very  early; 
Pottebakker,  red,  white  or  yellow,  is  a  stan¬ 
dard  variety  for  planting  in  beds. 

*  * 

All  the  kinds  of  narcissus  advertised  in 
the  catalogues  will  likely  prove  hardy  enough 
and  blossom  well  the  next  Spring  after  being 
planted,  but  after  that,  most  of  the  sorts  will 
probably  grow  weaker  and  gradually  disap¬ 
pear.  The  Poet’s  Narcissus,  double  and  single 
daffodils  are  permanent  enough,  however,  and 
jonquils,  Two-flowered,  Incomparable,  and 
many  other  sorts  under  a  high  state  of  culti 
vation,  may  prove  satisfactory  and  perma¬ 
nent,  They  like  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam, 
well  drained  but  not  over-dry,  and  warm, 
sheltered  quarters.  You  can  grow  them  to 
perfection  in  a  cold  frame.  Plant  in  clumps 
of  six  or  more  bulbs,  and  according  to  the 
6ize  of  the  bulbs,  from  four  to  eight  inches 
deep.  Daffodils  delight  to  grow  near  water. 
After  planting  if  they  do  well,  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  them  for  years. 

*  * 

Plant  crocuses  four  to  five  inches  deep, 
in  rows  in  the  grass  surrounding  your  flower 
beds,  in  clumps  iu  your  shrubbery  beds  or 
borders,  or  broadcast  on  your  lawns.  Besides 
the  many  Spring  crocuses,  get  some  that  blos¬ 
som  iu  the  Fall,  notably  Speciosus.  <x  lovely 
blue;  Sativus,  violet  purple;  and  Pulchellus, 
pale  blue.  Also  some  Meadow  Saffrons  (Col- 
chieum)  whose  large  and  lovely  pale  rose 
flowers  are  borne  in  September  and  October 
when  the  plants  are  otherwise  leafless.  These 
Fall  bloomers  should  be  got  in  July.  The 
Spring  Meadow  Siffrou  (Bulbocodiuiu)  has 
purple  flowers  io  early  Spring,  but,  although 
desirable,  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  the  proceeding. 
*  * 

Siberian  Squills,  bright  porcelain  blue, 
are  among  the  loveliest  early  Spring  flowers  wg 
have.  They  grow  on  and  blossom  year  after 
year  and  multiply  exceedingly  by  seedlings. 
Almost  any  soil  or  gituatiou.  Scilla  bifolia, 
blossoms  about  the  same  time  as  the  proceed¬ 
ing  but  is  smaller,  less  conspicuous  and  of 
shorter  duration;  S.  amoeaa  is  as  bright  in 
color,  larger  in  growth  and  later  in  bloom¬ 
ing.  The  Harebell  Squills  (Campanulata)  are 
also  desirable. 

*  * 

Snowdrops  are  very  cheap.  The  single 
form  is  more  comely  than  the  double  one, 
and  the  Crimson  Saow.irop  is  the  largest  of 
alL  Plant  four  to  five  inches  deep. 

*  * 

European  Dog-tooth  Violet?,  purple,  rose 
and  white,  are  hardy,  copious  and  pretty  ;tbey 
blossom  earlier  and  more  surely  than  our 
American  one,  but  not  so  early  as  our  Rocky 
Mountain  yellow  one.  A  cool,  moist,  shady 
spot,  as  in  the  front  of  a  shrubbery  bed,  near 
a  fence,  or  iu  some  corner.  Good,  rich,  open 
soil,  with  leaf  soil  in  it,  but  they  are  not  very 
particular.  Associated  with  them  thrive 
Winter  aconites,  Spring  Bsauty,  Wood  Ane¬ 
mones,  Star  Flowers,  hepaticas  and  the  like. 
Plant  them  four  to  five  inches  deep  and  in 
clumps  of  10  or  l'J  bulbs,  about  an  inch  apart. 
♦  * 

Cbown  Imperials  are  stately  plants  that 
grow  up  vigorously  iu  earliest  Spring,  bloom 
about  May-day,  aud  fade  quickly;  both  fliw- 
ers  and  leaves  and  stems  are  past  before  the 
Summer  fairly  opens.  There  are  varieties 
with  red,  orange,  and  yellow  flowers,  and 
plain  green  or  variegated  leaves.  In  poor  or 
tree-root-robbed  soil  Crown  Imperials  will 
not  blossom  well,  if  at  all,  afterthe  first  year; 
but  in  rich  soil  and  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
they  bloom  year  after  year.  Guinea-hen 
flowers,  relatives  of  the  last,  are  hardy,  cop¬ 
ious,  and  cheap,  and  thrive  in  clumps  among 
the  bushes  or  in  the  borders.  la  moderately 
rich  soil  they  will  not  degenerate.  The  Per¬ 
sian  Fritillaria  has  brownish  flowers;  the  Obli¬ 
que-leaved,  chocolate-colored,  and  both  do  well 
as  garden  plants. 

*  * 

Among  bulbous  irises  what  are  known  as 
EaglUh  and  Spanish  Irises  are  worth  growing 
in  any  garden,  and,  though  a  little  tender,  so 
is  the  Persian  Iris.  Plant  them  five  inches 
deep  and  mulch  the  ground  with  rotted  man¬ 
ure.  They  start  into  growth  early.  They 
often  begin  to  grow  in  the  Fall  and  in  this 
way  so  weaken  themselves  as  to  become  a 
prey  to  Winter;  therefore,  about  the  end  of 
July  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  the  bulbs  and 
keep  them  dry  as  you  would  an  oxalis,  and 
plant  them  out  again  in  October.  But  Iris 
reticulata  is  the  gem  among  them.  It  is  small) 
deep  rich  violet  purple,  fragrant;  blossoms 

when  the  crocuses  do,  and  is  hardy.  Leon. 
- * 

PLANT-PITS  OR  COLD-FRAMES. 


Every  lover  of  plant-decoration  should  have 
a  plant-pit,  or  4  *  cold-frame”,  as  it  is  called 


and  when  its  advantages  and  economy  of 
time  and  care  are  understood,  the  masculine 
arms  of  the  household  will  be  very  willing  to 
dig  out  the  pit  and  put  in  the  frame  that  is  to 
support  the  hot-bed  sash  covering.  If  this  is 
ready  in  a  convenient,  sheltered  spot  of  dry 
ground,  open  to  the  morning  sun,  it  serves  in 
August  for  starting  the  cuttings  from  larger 
plants,  which  are  to  be  kept  over  Winter  for 
Spring  blooming  and  for  Summer  bedding, 
and  in  September,  when  the  half-grown 
plants  which  have  been  kept  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  in  some  reserve  bed  gaining  strength  for 
blooming  through  the  Winter,  are  taken  up 
and  potted,  this  frame  is  a  great  convenience 
to  set  them  in,  where  the  moisture  of  the  earth 
imparts  moisture  to  the  air,  and  where  shade 
for  a  few  days  is  so  easily  given.  Here  they 
can  stay  unmoved  for  two  or  three  months,  or 
such  of  them  as  ara  not  ready  or  wanted  for 
the  house.  Here  they  have  the  benefit  of  open 
air,  sunshine  and  rain,  and  they  gain  the 
deep  green  and  bright  colors  of  perfect  health 
and  vigor.  At  that  season  few  insects  exist. 
If  some  slugs  come  about,  a  sprinkling  of  lime 
or  soot  or  ashes  on  the  surface  under  the  pots 
repels  them. 

This  is  written  Nov.  13,  1881.  The  day  is 
bright  and  April-like,  and  the  sash  of  my  pit 
is  turned  up  and  fastened  by  a  rod  so  that  the 
wind  may  not  cause  breakage  of  glass.  The 
rosy,  glowing  health  of  the  plants  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  see,  aud  the  bursting  out  of  bloom  on 
geraniums,  fuchias,  roses,  etc.,  is  rich  with 
promise.  Some  other  plants  that  have  been 
kept  indoors  look  very  well,  but  have  nothing 
like  the  robust  beauty  of  those  that  have  uever 
felt  the  influences  of  fire-beat  and  of  dry  air. 
Somo  of  the  pit  plauts  have  scarcely  been 
watered  once  in  a  month,  although  the  sash 
has  been  turned  off  whenever  the  air  has  been 
above  55  deg.,  and  left  down,  but  raised  at  the 
upper  end  whenever  cold  rain  has  been  falling. 

Soon  now  the  plants  that  show  faded  leaves 
and  are  disposed  to  rest  will  be  put  from  the 
pit  into  a  cellar,  to  remain  till  Spring.  Others 
that  drop  their  leaves  altogether  can  either 
remain  in  the  pit  or  go  to  the  cellar,  as  they 
will  not  want  light  until  they  open  growth. 
Those  that  are  to  bloom  through  Winter  must 
be  taken  in  before  out-door  cold  becomes 
strong  enough  to  penetrate  down  into  the 
pit  through  the  shatter  covering  and  the  glass. 
Where  there  is  a  steep  bank,  as  of  a  terrace, 
the  pit  can  be  made  in  its  face — the  sash  al¬ 
most  erect  and  the  plants  on  earthern  shelves 
as  easy  of  access  as  if  in  a  cupboard.  G.  w. 


Storing  Dahlia  Roots. 

It  is  the  season  for  storing  dahlia  roots, 
“the  time,”  says  a  Gardner’s  Chronicle  writer, 
“when  the  woods  have  a  rumour  that 
propnesiea  death.”  Some  prefer  to  lift  them 
as  soon  as  frost  has  destroyed  their  foliage, 
cutting  the  stems  low  down  so  that  no  sap 
from  the  decaying  parts  may  infect  the  roots. 
A  writer  in  the  Garden  says  that  the  chief 
point  is  to  take  them  up  on  a  dry  day,  with 
care  not  to  break  roots,  and  put  them  in  a 
dry,  bool  place  safe  from  molding,  as  well  as 
quite  safe  from  frost.  If  the  cellar  floor  be¬ 
comes  damp  they  should  be  put  in  a  box 
raised  off  it.  They  must  not  be  exposed  to 
free,  dry  air,  however,  so  as  to  shrivel.  A 
covering  of  some  sort  to  keep  the  air  still 
about  them  is  needful.  They  keep  in  perfect 
condition,  even  the  smallest  fibers  of  the  roots 
retaining  their  plumpuess  and  vitality,  if 
covered  wholly  with  sifted  coal  ashes.  A 
slender  stake  bearing  the  name  of  color  may 
be  stuck  in  the  end  of  the  hollow  stem  where 
cut  off  four  or  five  inches  atK,ve  the  crown; 
but  the  hollow  must  not  retain  any  wetness  or 
it  may  decay  to  the  collar  on  which  are  all 
the  buds,  which,  if  rotted  off,  would  leave  no 
chance  for  germination.  w. 


^rborinittuval. 


SUMAC  AND  ITS  USES. 


Sumac  is  not  always  sumac;  that  is,  it  dif¬ 
fers  so  much  in  its  peculiar  characteristics 
upon  various  soil*  or  in  various  latitudes,  or 
in  its  quality  by  reason  of  the  mode  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  that  while  in  one  place  it  may  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable,  in  another  it  may  he  al¬ 
most  worthless  and  quite  unsalable.  Its  value 
consists  entirely  in  the  tannin  contained  in  it. 
Tannin  is  a  hitter,  astringent  substance  which 
possesses  the  curious  property  of  combining 
chemically  with  gelatine  or  glue,  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  forming  a  compound 
which  is  insoluble  and  becomes  very  hard. 
On  this  account  it  is  used  in  transforming 
hides,  which  consist  mainly  of  gelatine  with 
fl  brine,  into  leather.  The  bides  could  bs  read 
ily  boiled  iuto  a  jelly,  which,  when  dry, 
would  be  glue,  but  by  the  combination  with 
the  tannin  the  gelatinous  substance  is  made 
insoluble,  aud  is  fixed  in  its  natural  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  fibrine  and  then  forms  that 
strong,  durable  and  almost  indestructible 
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substance  which  we  know  as  leather.  The 
process  of  making  leather  is  called  tanning; 
and  as  sumac  contains  more  or  less  tannin  it  is 
a  valuable  material  in  the  leather  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  best  European  su  i  ac  contains  84  per 
cent  ot  extractive  substance,  of  which  about 
one-half  is  tannic  acid.  The  best  Amer¬ 
ican  sumac  is  paid  by  the  importers  and 
tanners  to  contain  no  more  than  about 
half  this  quantity  of  tannin.  But  all  the 
chemical  analyses  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  show  that  our  native  plant — Rhus 
glabra — really  contains  more  tannin  than  the 
best  foreign  samples.  This,  however,  may 
very  easily  be  true,  and  yet  by  the  faulty 
manner  of  gathering  and  preparing  it,  our 
better  sumac  may  really  be  sent  to  market  in 
such  an  inferior  condition  as  to  bring  less  than 
half  the  price  of  the  foreign.  And  yet  the 


foreign  sumac  is  prepared  by  very  ignorant 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  while  we  boast  of  our 
greatly  superior  intelligence  and  ability.  Here 
is  then  a  matter  by  *  hich  our  claimed  supe¬ 
riority  may  be  tested.  The  following  figures 
will  show  the  relative  market  values  of 
foreign  and  native  sumac  in  New  York. 

Italian  &  Sicilian . $115.  to  $U2  50  per  ton 

French  At  Spanish . 110.  to  107.50  “  “ 

American .  62.50  to  6D.00  “  •* 


The  following  figures  show  the  actual  value> 
according  to  the  quantity  of  tannic  acid  con¬ 
tained. 


European  Sumac  (average)... 

Flue  Pa  ernio . . . 

Sample  from  \V,  Virginia — 

'  ( i )  Virginia . 

“  Pint,  of  Columbia. .... 

“  Oregon.  Missouri . . 

•*  Finest  Virginia . 

“  Fiueat  Sicilian . 


16  50  to  10.CO  per  cent. 
24.00  to  22.00  “ 

20.8) 

28  50  to  28.20  " 

18.25  *'  " 


23.07 


S0.60  "  “)* 

23.65  "  " )  * 


If  these  figures  are  correct,  and  they  are 


from  the  highest  and  most  trustworthy  re¬ 
sources,  those  marked  with  a  *,  [and  which  are 
very  remarkable,  being  from  a  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  importing  house,  who  called 
the  attention  of  the  trade  in  an  especial  man¬ 


ner  to  these  figures];  if  these  figures  are  cor¬ 
rect,  we  repeat,  they  show  that  we  are  either 
suffering  from  that  popular  prejudice  against 
native  products  aud  in  favor  of  foreign  arti¬ 
cles,  which  was  long  ago  exemplified  by  the 
saying,  “a  phrophet  is  not  without  honor  save 


in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  peo¬ 
ple.”  However,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done  is  for  the  farmers  to  call  upon  the  va¬ 
rious  institutions  they  support  for  this  very 
purpose,  to  experiment  and  ascertain  the  best 
time  for  gathering  aud  the  best  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  sumac  so  as  to  put  it  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  such  a  condition  as  to  secure  a  price 
equivalent  to  its  actual  value. 

The  European  sumac  is  Rhus  coriaria;  the 
American  is  Rhus  glabra,  or  the  smooth- 
branched  species,  which  is  the  most  common, 
and  is  too  well  known  by  its  various  names  of 
sumac  or  shumake  and  by  its  conspicuous 
dark  green,  velvety  clusters  of  seeds  which 
ore  extremely  acid,  to  need  further  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  thousands 
of  acres  are  covered  with  this  shrub,  and  it  is 
common  everywhere.  The  common  method 
of  preparing  it  for  market  is  as  follows:  The 
small  branches  with  the  leaves  are  gathered 
in  July  and  August,  dried  in  the  ahude,  aud 
thrashed  on  a  barn  lloor  with  flails  until  they 
are  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  This  is  then 
sifted  to  free  it  from  coarse  trash,  and  the 
powdered  portion  is  bagged  and  carried  to  the 
mill  to  be  further  prepared.  This  is  done  by 


grinding  it  under  a  pair  of  heavy  traveling 
stone  wheels,  shod  with  iron,  and  traversing 
a  circular  bed  of  smooth  stone  (See  Fig.  S91). 
The  powder  spread  upon  the  bed  is  continually 
stirred  by  means  of  a  rake  or  scraper  attached 
to  an  arm  of  the  upright  drawing  shaft  (A)- 
When  the  powder  is  sufficiently  ground  the 
scraper  is  changed  from  its  position  into  that 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  (B),  by  pulling  a 
rod  (C)  which  passes  through  the  upper  floor, 
and  by  which  the  finished  sumac  is  pushed 
down  the  hole  (D),  and  led  by  a  spout  into  tbe 
elevator  E  (Fig.  392).  It  is  then  carried  by  the 
spout  shown  into  a  screen  from  which  the 
fine  duBt  passes  into  tbe  discharging  spout  (G) 
— to  which  the  bags  may  be  hooked — in  which 
it  is  packed  for  shipment. 

The  grinding  mill  is  inclosed  in  a  casing 
(F.  F.,  Fig,  392)  to  confine  the  finest  dust  which 
would  otherwise  escape,  a  door  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  entrance.  As  the  process  of  prepa¬ 
ration  is  very  simple,  it  would  not  be  at  all 
difficult  for  any  person  who  desires  to  exper¬ 
iment  with  this  valuable  wild  product  to  do 
so  by  fitting  up  a  mill  with  a  pair  of  common 
cast  off  mill-stones,  to  be  obtained  at  almost 
any  country  grist  mill,  and  grind  what  he 
could  collect  aud  dry,  or  procure.  By  using 
precautions  to  gather  the  twigs  and  leaves 
when  in  their  prime  condition ;  to  protect  them 
from  moisture  or  damp;  to  reduce  them  with¬ 
out  losing  any  valuable  portion  (the  leaves 
and  the  bark  of  the  trees  contain  the  tannin) 
to  a  fine  powder;  to  b9g  this  powder  in  sacks 
containing  100  pounds  each,  aud  to  ship  the 
sample  to  a  respectable  dealer  (we  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  names  to  any  person  who  will 
actually  prepare  a  sample  of  500  or  1,000 
pounds,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  idle  and 
troublesome  inquiries)  there  is  little  doubt  of 
our  native  product— in  time — taking  the  place 
to  which  it  is  entitled  in  our  home  industries,. 

Sumac  contains  a  valuable  buff  or  yellow 
dye,  and  is  also  used  as  a  mordant  in  produ¬ 
cing  that  valuable  color  known  as  Turkey 
red;  but  its  chief  use  is  for  making  morocco 
leather  of  goat  and  sheep  skins  for  which  it  is 
the  best  material  known,  its  color  being  a 
prime  element  in  its  value. 


After  reports  of  new  fruits  which  I  have 
written  have  been  published,  I  sometimes  say 
to  myself,  “Perhaps  the  originators  may  take 
offense  at  my  plain  statements  of  facts  regard¬ 
ing  their  pets,”  for  in  reporting  on  new  fruits 
I  do  not  take  the  originators’  feelings  into 
account  at  alL  But  they  should  not  take 
offense.  The  public  wants  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  We  test 
new  fruits  to  learn  their  merits  and  defects, 
not  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  originators. 
Therefore  1  am  pleased  with  the  report  given 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
of  8haffer’s  Colossal  Raspberry,  for  it  sets 
forth  the  merits  and  defects  of  that  variety 
without  fear  or  favor.  It  is,  however,  pain¬ 
ful  to  see  the  personal  animosities  guiding 
opinions  of  new  fruits,  as  was  apparent  in 
charges,  or  suspicion,  against  the  Manchester 
Strawberry.  Anything  of  this  character 
must  be  frowned  on  and  stamped  out,  or  the 
best  interests  of  pomology  will  be  blighted. 

Some  new  fruits  come  brilliantly  before  the 
public  by  the  force  of  popular  men  who  in¬ 
troduce  aud  applaud  them.  Others  quietly 
but  persistently  work  their  way  to  favor 
against  opposition  on  all  sides,  and  after  scoffs 
and  scorns  aud  kicks.  A  more  recent  example 
of  this  than  the  Concord  Grape  may  be  cited: 
it  is  the  Reliance  Raspberry.  It  was  pro¬ 
nounced  poor  in  quality,  soft,  and  of  objection¬ 
able  color,  very  much  like  its  parent,  the 
Philadelphia,  yet  year  by  year  it  is  gainiug 
friends,  and  may  be  more  popular  ten  years 
hence  than  now.  Why?  It  is  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  productive,  and  meets  with  ready  sale  in 
most  markets.  Messrs.  Roe,  Lovett  aud  others 
give  full  credit  to  the  good  qualities  of  Shaf¬ 
fer’s  Colossal — its  size,  vigor  and  productive¬ 
ness— and  point  to  its  defects  (every  man  and 
berry  has  defects)  in  a  way  not  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood  from  their  standpoint  respecting 
their  markets  and  individual  tastes.  Mr.  Roe 
would  prefer  a  pint  of  Briuekle’s  Orange  to  a 
bushel  of  Reliance.  The  fancy  markets  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  would  be  affected 
by  one  shade  in  the  color  of  fruit.  But  out¬ 
side  of  these  fancy  markets  (which  buy  mainly 
for  table  use,  fresh)  the  great  demand  is  for  a 
canning  raspberry — niue- tenths  of  all  that  are 
sold  in  the  country  at  large  are  for  canning 
by  individuals  and  factories,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  Shaffer’s  Colossal  is  unexcelled.  [We 
have  no  doubt  of  it.  Eds.]  Oar  patrons  who 
have  canned  it  iti  variably  call  for  it  the  second 
time  with  remarks  on  its  peculiar  value  in 
that  regard.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  says:  “It 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  flue  when 
oooked,  so  I  prepared  it  as  for  canning.  Dreams 
of  ambrosial  fruits !  I  did  not  suppose  a  rasp¬ 


berry,  fixed  in  what  way  you  may,  could  be 
so  rich  and  delicious.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Shaffer  has  come  to  stay,  it  is  so  large 
and  productive.” 

We  do  not  expect  more  than  ODe-half  the 
yield  from  red  raspberries  that  we  get  from 
black-caps,  but  Shaffer’s  Colossal  yields  fully 
as  much  as  the  Gregg  black-cap,  and  the 
Gregg  is  truly  wonderful  in  productiveness. 
It  also  stands  the  hot  sun  as  far  South  as 
Georgia,  and  produces  no  suckers  to  trouble 
the  amateur.  The  red  raspberries  are  of  no 
use  for  drying.  Mr.  Lovett  remarks  that 
Shaffer’s  is  valuable  for  that  purpose.  The 
color  of  Shatter’s  Colossal  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  New  Rochelle,  and  it  is  of  better  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  better  than  Brandy  wine  or  Turner, 
to  my  taste.  [It  can  hardly  be  compared 
with  Turner,  that  being  very  sweet.  Eds.] 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  John  J.  Thomas  and  W. 
G'.  Barry  agree  in  rating  it  of  medium  quality. 
We  have  yet  something  to  learn  of  the  value 
of  this  class  of  berries.  People  who  sell  them 
about  Rochester  report  a  growing  demand  for 
them.  Mr.  E  H.  Vick,  of  Rochester,  says  his 
wife  searches  the  market  for  them  both  for 
table  and  for  canning.  Chas.  A.  Green. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

- »  - 

Some  Strawberries.— I  have  one  plant  of 
the  Manchester  Strawberry;  it  is  very  vigor¬ 
ous;  fully  equal  to  the  Bidwell  on  the  same 
soil.  Jersey  Queen  by  the  side  of  it  is  doing 
rather  poorly — badly  blighted.  E.  Engle. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 
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IVES,  CATAWBA,  ELVIRA,  MISSOURI 
RIESLING,  GREIN’S  GOLDEN, 
EARLY  VICTOR,  A  PROMISING 
NEW  SEEDLING,  ETC. 


GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 


The  present  season  has  been  here  a  very 
unfavorable  one  for  grapes.  Severe  frosts  in 
April  cut  off  nearly  all  the  buds  and  blossoms; 
many  kinds  are  bearing  nothing;  others  a 
very  little,  upon  secondary  buds — none 
having  a  full,  or  average  crop.  At  Lancaster, 
about  60  miles  south,  I  found  at  Mr.  J.  S. 
Snider’s  vineyard  of  50  acres,  the  Ives  seedling, 
of  which  Mr.  S.  makes  a  specialty,  bearing 
well,  healthy  in  wood,  foliage  and  fruit. 
There  were  80  acres  of  Ives  planted  in  sandy 
or  gravelly  clay  loam,  6x8  feet,  trained  to 
single  stakes,  aud  the  bearing  wood  renewed 
from  near  the  ground  each  year.  The  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  whole  vineyard  of  Ives  was  an 
average  of  two  and-a-balf  tons  to  the  acre; 
which  the  owner  stated  was  much  below  the 
yield  of  last  season.  The  vines  seemed  to  me 
to  be  bearing  all  they  should  do;  and 
altogether,  it  was  the  best  vineyard  of  this 
variety  1  have  ever  seen.  Five  acres  of  Ca- 
tawbas  were  looking  bad;  hardlya  fair  cluster 
could  be  found.  Brown  or  black  rot  had  so 
much  affected  them  that  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  an  ordinary  crop  remained,  and  this 
very  poor,  the  bunches  very  straggling  and 
imperfect.  An  acre  or  so  of  Concords  were 
looking  fairly  well,  foliage  healthy,  and  with 
but  little  rot. 

Of  the  newer  varieties,  Elvira  and  Missouri 
Riesling  were  planted  in  moderate  quantities 
for  trial,  and  were  bearing  well,  Elvira  show¬ 
ing  indications  of  mildew  in  the  foliage,  but 
both  were  free  from  rot.  The  Riesling  was 
grafted  upon  Ives  stocks;  was  not  quite  ripe; 
but  seemed  the  most  promising  of  all  this  class 
of  grapes,  supposed  to  be  Taylor  seedlings, 
and  which  have  found  so  much  favor  in 
Missouri.  From  the  appearance  of  these 
grapes,  as  grown  at  Lancaster,  and  [also  of 
specimen  vineB  at  Delaware,  the  foliage 
appears  very  good,  the  growth  strong  and 
vigorous,  product  abundant,  clusters  hand¬ 
some,  and  quality  good,  but  not  very  rich  or 
high  flavored,  and  though  entirely  free  from 
foxiuess,  have  always  something  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar,  immature  flavor  that  characterizes  the 
Taylor,  or  Bullitt  grape.  Greiu's  Golden  is 
aho  one  of  the  so- called  Riesling  seedlings, 
having  the  largest  and  handsomest  clusters  of 
all;  it  is  also  healthy  in  foliage  and  vigorous 
in  growth.  This  season  it  appeared  to  have 
suffered  from  mildew  upon  the  fruit,  while 
the  foliage  was  entirely  free;  and  upon  a  few 
vines  at  Lancaster,  grafted  upon  Ives,  a  per¬ 
fect  cluster  could  not  be  found.  Last  season 
it  was  perfect,  aud  entirely  healthy.  A  single 
vine  at  Delaware,  bearing  lightly,  is  entirely 
free  from  any  imperfectiou,  though  the 
clusters  are  small  and  Inferior  by  reason  of 
freezing  in  April. 

Amber,  Black  Taylor,  Pearl,  Faith  and 
Noah  are  the  namjs  of  others  of  this  class  of 
grapes,  supposed  to  be  of  Taylor  origin,  and 
all  having  a  family  resemblance.  All  are 
bearing  at  Delaware,  but  very  sparingly  this 
season,  for  reasons  before  stated.  All  are 
very  vigorous  and  strong  growers  with 
healthy  foliage,  and  though  good  in  quality 


and  free  from  foxiness  or  coarseness,  are  not 
what  I  should  call  high-flavored,  as  compared 
with  the  Delaware,  and  I  doubt  their  attaining 
great  popularity  at  the  north  as  table  grapes; 
though  they  may  be  valuable  for  wiue-making 
here,  as  well  as  in  Missouri ;  and  already  some 
of  them  have  made  a  reputation  and  are  in 
demand  for  that  purpose,  in  France. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  during  t  he  State  Fair  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  specimens  of  the  Early  Victor  grape  were 
exhibited,  but  in  poor  condition,  being  then 
August  30,  shriveled,  and  over-ripe.  They 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Burr  from  Kansas,  with  a 
note  saying  they  were  fully  ripe  three  weeks 
before.  A  few  clusters  upon  a  young  vine,  at 
Delaware  this  season  ripened  about  with 
Moores’  Early.  I  think  this  will  prove  a  very 
acceptable  early  grape,  as  it  proves  perfectly 
healthy,  so  far,  as  well  as  vigorous  in  growth 
good  iu  flavor  and  not  foxy.  1  send  you  a 
small,  but  over  ripe  cluster. 

I  send  you  also  a  cluster  of  a  new  seedling 
grape  which  fruited  thi3  season  for  the  first 
time, bearing  the  remarkable  number  of  10  clus¬ 
ters,  all  large  and  perfectly  developed,  without 
mildew  or  rot  this  peculiarly  unfavorable  year. 
It  was  the  first  grape  in  my  collection  to  show 
color;  but  did  not  mature  very  rapidly,  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  tbe  large  crop  upon  so  small 
a  vine  in  its  first  year  of  bearing. 

So  far  as  an  experience  of  30  years  in  raising 
grape  seedlings  goes,  the  yield  of  this  vine, 
both  in  the  amount  of  fruit,  size  of  clusters 
and  in  quality  is  unprecedented.  And  if  it 
should  increase  in  size  in  future  years,  as 
grapes  usually  do,  I  think  there  is  something 
in  this  grape  which  may  assist  in  verifying 
the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  W  ilder’s  prediction  that 
“  our  grapes  will  in  time  astonish  the  world.1’ 
In  a  favorable  season  I  expect  to  see  its  quality 
greatly  improved ;  and  upon  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  vine,  I  expect  to  see  its  size  fully 
doubled.  And  even  in  its  present  condition, 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  any  grape,  hybrid  or 
native,  yet  produced  in  this  country.  [Judg¬ 
ing  from  this  single  bunch  the  quality  is  as 
good  as  that  of  any  black  grape  we  have 
ever  eaten.  Eds.] 

Delaware,  Ohio. 
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PREPARING  BEES  FOR  WINTER. 


The  first  step  is  to  be  certain  that  the  col¬ 
onies  are  all  strong  in  numbers;  if  they  are 
not,  it  is  better  to  uuite  the  weaker  until  all 
are  strong.  Next,  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  stores  for  Winter  should  be  looked  after. 

A  strong  colony  o(  bees,  wintered  out-of- 
doors,  seldom  consumes  more  than  25  pounds 
of  honey,  but,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  allow  it  30  pounds.  It  is  better  that  the 
honey  be  early  gathered,  well  ripened,  and 
nicely  sealed  over.  Some  apiarists  think  that 
an  excess  of  pollen  in  the  combs  sometimes 
leads  to  dysentery  or  bee  cholera,  hence  it 
will  be  just  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  in 
preparing  bees  for  Winter,  to  leave  out  those 
combs  that  contain  the  most  pollen.  If  from 
anv  cause  it  is  suspected  that  the  honey  is  not 
suitable  for  Winter  stores,  then  it  should  be 
extracted  and  the  bees  fed  coffee  A  sugar 
made  into  a  sirup  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  upon  20  pounds  of  sugar.  This 
amount  of  sugar  ougut  to  be  sufficient  to 
carry  a  colony  of  bees  through  the  Winter. 
The  feeding  ought  to  be  done  early  enough 
for  the  bees  to  get  it  sealed  over  before  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

One  or  two  holes  should  be  made  through 
each  comb,  near  the  top,  thus  affording  the 
bees  a  passage-way  from  comb  to  comb  in 
cold  weather. 

Bees  wintered  out-of-doors  ought  to  have 
some  protection.  A  very  good  plan  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  first,  make  a  sort  of  box  or  small  pen 
around  the  hive,  by  driving  down  stakes  and 
nailing  boards  to  them.  The  space  between 
the  hives  and  boards,  which  should  be  about 
one  foot,  should  be  filled  with  dry  chaff  or 
sawdust,  piling  it  on  top  of  the  hive  also,  and 
then  the  whole  should  be  covered  with  a  roof 
of  boards.  Before  putting  in  the  chaff  or 
sawdust  a  passage-way  of  boards  should  be 
made  from  the  entrance  of  the  hive  to  the 
outside  of  the  inclosure,  thus  enabling  the 
bees  to  fly  out  whenever  the  weather  is  such 
that  they  can.  In  very  cold  weather,  this 
passage  might  be  filled  with  straw. 

But  in  our  Northern  climate  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  no  better  place  for  wintering  bees  than 
a  good,  dry  cellar.  It  would  be  betler  if  the 
cellar  were  furnished  with  pure  air  through  a 
six-iuch  tube  extending  two  or  three  rods 
from  the  cellar,  and  several  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  By  admitting  the  air 
in  this  manner,  it  would  be  warmed  some¬ 
what  before  entering  the  cellar.  The  impure 
air  can  be  removed  from  the  cellar  by  run¬ 
ning  a  pipe  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  cellar 
bottom,  and  connecting  the  upper  end  with 
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the  kitchen  stove-pipe.  A  part  of  the  cellar 
should  be  partitioned  off  separate  for  the  bees, 
so  that  they  may  remain  in  perfect  darkness, 
and  be  undisturbed, 

During  the  ' ‘January  thaw”  it  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  advisable  to  carry  the  bees  out  of 
doors  and  allow  them  to  fly,  when  they  should 
be  returned  to  the  cellar  and  left  undisturbed 
until  the  Soft  Maples  are  iu  blossom.  Some 
of  our  best  apiarists,  however,  do  not  remove 
their  bees  from  the  cellar  during  the  whole 
Winter.  W.  Z  Hutchinson. 

Rogersville,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 
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THE  GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

(Rural  Special  Report.) 

The  twenty  second  St.  Luffs  Fair  opened 
Monday,  October  3,  and  closed  on  the  7th. 
This  fair  is  held  at  the  grounds  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  which,  in  addition  to  the  land  laid 
out  for  the  fair  proper,  include  a  very  fine 
zoological  garden.  The  grounds  are  spacious, 
well  covered  with  large  and  commodious 
buildings  for  the  different  departments  and 
also  with  private  buildings  put  up  by  the 
laige  manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in,  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery.  The  display  was  a  grand 
one.  The  exhibits  were  so  numerous  that  the 
implement  and  machinery  department  was 
crowded  away  out  iuto  the  different  fields 
that  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  attendance  rivaled  that  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial;  on  Wednesday  there  were  over  70,000 
visitors,  and  ou  Thursday  the  gate  receipts 
alone  were  $49,000,  sho  wing  an  attendance  of 
close  on  150,000  people  The  weather  was  all 
that  could  be  desired — fine  and  warm,  mak¬ 
ing  all  visitors,  exhibitors  and  directors  hap¬ 
py.  The  Association  that  runs  the  fair  is  a 
private  enterprise,  and  it  is  very  liberal  in 
the  way  of  premiums.  These  amount  alto¬ 
gether  to  $50,000.  In  the  different  cattle 
classes  it  offers  $100  each  for  the  best  three- 
year-old  bull,  $135  for  best  herd;  $20  for  best 
boar;  $30  for  best  ram,  etc.,  etc.  This  liber¬ 
ality  brings  out  a  much  finer  display  of  live 
stock  than  could  otherwise  be  brought  to¬ 
gether.  The  premiums  throughout  ape  on  the 
same  liberal  scale. 

The  cattle  this  year  were  not  as  numerous 
as  last  year,  but  the  shortage  in  numbers  was 
more  than  made  up  in  quality.  Herefords 
were  out  iu  great  force,  there  being  over  80 
head,  embracing  the  fine  berds  of  C.  K,  Par. 
malee,  Win,  Constable,  Fowler  and  Vannetta, 
C.  M.  Culbertson,  Thos,  Clark,  Earle  and 
Stewart,  aud  F.  W.  Smith.  Of  Short-horns 
the  fine  herds  of  L.  Palmer,  Sturgeon,  Mo., 
and  S.  H.  Potts  &  Sons,  Jacksonville,  III.,  in¬ 
cluding  25  head  each,  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  as  did  also  the  herd  of  Pickerel, 
Thomas  &  Smith.  Tne  Devons — not  as  nu¬ 
merous  or  as  fine  as  last  year — were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  herds  of  D.  J.  Whittemore, 
Wm.  Younger,  Mr.  Irwin  and  Robert  Hune. 
Orminston  &  Jardine,  of  Alleghany  County, 
N.  Y.,  showed  their  fine  herd  of  Ayrshires, 
headed  by  bull  Mara.  This  breed  was  also 
represented  by  the  fine  Illinois  herds  of  John 
Stewart  and  A.  J.  Wilson  and  the  Ohio  herd 
of  T.  E.  Wright.  The  Holsteins  showed  a  de¬ 
cided  increase,  the  fine  herds  of  Mann  &  Co., 
Dr.  W,  A.  Pratt,  T.  B.  Wales,  Jr  ,  H.  Lang- 
worthy  and  Stockwell  &  Lightner  being  in 
competition.  Jerseys  were  not  out  in  as  strong 
force  as  usual.  The  herds  for  exhibition  be 
longed  to  the  following  parties:  T.  T.  Qurnei^ 
H.  W.  Douglass,  S.  M.  Pointz,  Garrison  Bros. , 
and  Rev.  R.  B.  Ball.  Only  one  herd  of  Polled 
Angus  put  in  an  appearance,  and  that  was  the 
newly  imported  one  of  Gudgell  <&  Simpson, 
headed  by  the  bull,  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

The  sheep  show  was  not  as  large  as  usual, 
but  it  more  than  made  up  in  quality  what  it 
lacked  in  quantity.  The  long  and  middle- 
wools  largely  outnumbered  the  fine-wools. 

The  swine  show  was  large  and  fine,  the 
black  breeds  predominating.  A  prominent 
exhibitor  in  this  department  said  that  it  sur¬ 
passed  the  swiue  show  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  very  fine,  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  which  are  comparatively 
new  here,  attracting  the  most  attention  in 
this  department. 

Fruit  aud  Vegetable  Halls  were  not  as  well 
filled  as  usual.  Although  there  was  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  large  apples,  there  were  but  few  varie 
ties  and  nothing  new.  No  pears  or  plums  to 
speak  of,  and  a  very  few  grapes.  Among  the 
latter  were  the  new  Prentiss  and  several  of 
the  Elvira  Seedlings,  but  the  fruit  and  bunches 
of  all  were  much  smaller  than  at  any  fair  I 
have  attended  this  year.  The  vegetable  show 
was  good.  I  missed  the  usual  excellent  ex-  ’ 
hibit  of  Professor  Tracy  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Farm.  The  Professor  was  here,  but  he 
stated  that  his  college  had  decided  not  to 
make  any  more  displays  in  this  way.  The 
Plant  Seed  Co.  made  a  fine  display  of  62  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes,  including  Brownell’s  Tele 
phone,  new,  which  appears  to  do  well  in 
this  locality  so  far  as  I  have  heard. 


Floral  Hall  was  very  handsomely  filled  with 
foliage  plants,  the  tasteful  arrangement  of 
which  reflected  great  credit  on  the  exhibitors, 
but  there  were  no  cut  flowers. 

The  strongest  point  of  this  exhibition  is  the 
implement  and  machinery  display,  and  this 
year  it  was  far  ahead  of  any  previous  effort. 
The  grounds  which  are  allotted  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  have  hitherto  always  been  amply  large 
enough  to  secure  a  fine  position  for  all  ex¬ 
hibitors;  but  this  year  the  exhibits  have  been 
crowded  all  over  the  inside  of  the  track,  cover¬ 
ing  a  space  nearly  double  that  of  any  previous 
year.  At  this  fair  the  leading  manufacturers 
and  dealers  erect  large  aud  handsome  build¬ 
ings  which  are  filled  with  not  only  their  own 
goods  but  also  with  those  of  other  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers.  Many  of  these  structures 
will  be  torn  down  to  make  room  for  still  larger 
and  more  commodious  buildingB  for  next  fair. 
The  main  hall  will  be  removed  and  a  fine 
brick  building  will  be  erected  in  its  place. 
This  year,  however,  the  display  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  grand.  Mowers,  reapers,  self-bind¬ 
ers,  plows,  drills,  planters,  etc.,  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  filled  all  the  buildings  to  re¬ 
pletion  and  covered  the  grounds.  I  do  not 
know  any  implement  used  in  agriculture  that 
was  not  represented.  Dealers  from  all  sections 
of  the  Southwest  and  West  were  here  look¬ 
ing  for  new  goods. 

In  all  this  large  show  there  must  be  s*me 
novelties.  One  was  a  new  binder  of  Walter 
A.  W ood,  that  changes  the  packer  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  elevator  and  by  a  simple  device 
throws  the  bimdle  over  into  a  carrier  that  will 
hold  bundles  enough  to  make  a  shock;  when 
filled  a  pressure  on  a  lever  drops  the  bundles 
all  together  on  the  ground.  Another  novelty 
was  the  gleaner  and  binder  of  the  Norristown 
Gleaner  Co,,  which  follows  any  self-delivery 
reaper,  picks  up  the  gavel  and  binds  it.  A 
number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  a 
machine  like  this  on  the  market,  but  this  is  the 
only  one  that  has  ever  done  a  day’s  work. 
Another  new  thing  shown  on  the  track  was 
the  Penn  Revolving  Harrow  which  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Preston’s  binder  truck  exhibited  by  Ewald 
Over  for  the  first  time,  designed  to  convey  a 
self-binder  from  place  to  place,  merits  notice. 

A  new  sulky  plow,  with  the  plow  in  front 
of  the  wheels,  making  a  center-draft  excited 
much  curiosity.  Many  other  new  devices 
and  improvements  were  shown.  A  great 
number  were  greatly  dissappointed  in  the 
trial  of  traction  engines  that  had  been  so 
largely  advertised.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  this  trial  was  to  be  made  a  thorough  test 
not  only  of  the  engine  but  of  its  power  of 
traction,  To  thegreat  surpriseof  those  like  J.  I. 
Case,  Hoovens  Geiser,  Frick  and  others,  when 
the  rules  for  governing  the  trial  were  published, 
it  was  learned  that  the  award  was  to  be  made 
on  display  aud  that  no  practical  test  would 
be  made.  An  award  for  general  display,  as 
made  to  the  dealers  for  the  largest  and  best 
display  or  for  the  best  new  binder,  etc,,  is  a 
very  good  thing,  but  it  should  not  be  worth 
much  in  a  case  like  this. 

The  general  feeling  among  exhibitors  this 
year  is  very  good.  Farmers  are  feeling  first- 
rate  over  good  crops  and  fair  prices,  and 
exhibitors  are  getting  higher  and  better  pay 
for  their  goods.  The  general  tendency  of  all 
things  in  the  machinery  line  is  to  higher  prices. 

The  Victor  double  huller  clover  machine, 
made  by  the  Newark  Machine  Co.,  of  Newark, 
Ohio,  carried  off  the  first  premium  at  this 
fair.  A  great  deal  more  interest  than  usual 
was  shown  in  this  test  by  many  on  account  of 
the  challenge  issued  by  the  Newark  Machine 
Co.,  at  the  Tri-State  Fair  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
last  month.  This  challenge  called  for  a  public 
trial  of  clover  hulling  machines  on  these  fair 
grounds.  As  there  were  a  number  of  huliers 
on  the  grounds,  everybody  expected  to  see 
the  challenge  accepted,  but  in  this  they  were 
dissappointed.  The  representatives  of  the 
other  machines  failed  to  accept  the  challenge. 
The  Victor  in  full  operation  made  a  splendid 
showing  here  as  at  Toledo  aud  Jackson,  and  a 
large  number  of  machines  were  sold  on  the 
grounds.  Mr.  Appleman  may  well  feel  proud 
of  his  first-premium  award. 

J.  E.  Porter  of  Ottawa,  Ill.,  carried  off  for 
the  fourth  co  isecutive  year,  the  first  premium 
for  his  hay  carrier.  Mr.  Porter  has  lately  in¬ 
vented  a  new  and  useful  attachment  which 
should  be  used  with  all  hay  carriers. 

One  of  the  finest  displays  made  on  the  fair 
grounds  was  that  of  the  Whitman  Agricultural 
Company  of  St.  Louis  in  their  own  building, 
They  carried  off  the  first  premium  for  the  finest 
exhibit  of  agricultural  machinery  made  iu 
Missouri,  Their  display  included  a  full  line 
of  Whitman’s  “St.  Louis,”  new  **  Derby, ” 
new  “  Crescent,”  new  “  Eclipse,”  new  “  Me* 
troplis,"  “Mound  City,”  “Peerless”  and 
double  cylinder  corn-shellers,  embracing  all 
the  different  styles  for  hand,  horse  or  steam 
power;  also  the  celebrated  Monarch  and 
Young  Am  erica  corn-and-cob  mills,  the  only 
mills  of  this  class  with  cast  cast-steel  grinders 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  years  and  are  fully 
warranted;  also  Whitman’s  Americas  cider- 
mills  which  are  made  in  three  sizes;  Whit¬ 


man’s  St.  Louis  feed-cutters  in  all  sizes  for  en¬ 
silage,  etc.,  with  patent  breakage  attachment 
by  which  if  any  iron  or  other  hard  substance  is 
introduced  the  knives  stop  at  once  while  the 
machine  is  running  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed. 
The  Surprise  feed-mills  for  horse  or  steam 
power  were  also  shown,  as  were  Whitman’s 
slide  and  table  wood  sawing  machines ;  Whit¬ 
man’s  horae  powers,  railroad  trucks  and  bar- 
rows,  warehouse  trucks,  etc.,  etc.  The  Messrs 
Whitman  alBO  showed,  in  full  operation, 
Seeley ’b  patent  perpetual  hay  and  cotton  press, 
patented  and  owned  by  I).  W.  Seeley  of  Al¬ 
bany,  N  Y.  They  have  just  contracted  to 
manufacture  and  control  this  machine  for  the 
entire  territory  west  of  the  Ohio.  Mr.  Seeley 
was  here  and  showed  up  the  press  to  a  very 
appreciative  audience.  Its  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction  aud  the  ease  with  which  it  did  its 
work  struck  a  visitor  at  once.  It  bales  uncut 
and  cut  hay,  cut  corn-stalks,  and  straw  or 
anything  in  this  line  in  bales  of  auy  length. 
The  pressing  is  perpetual;  the  bales  square 
and  compact;  the  work  quickly  done,  and  the 
compression  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  more  tons 
to  the  car.  as  necessity  may  call  for.  Mr. 
Seely  came  out  here  with  the  prestige  of  three 
consecutive  first  premiums  at  the  New  York 
State  fair;  viz;  at  Albany  in  1880;  Elmira  in 
1881,  and  Utica  in  1882.  He  has  worked  hard 
to  make  a  success  of  this  press  and  now  this 
success  is  assured.  W.  H.  K, 


St.  Louis  Fair  Notes. 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  R.  C.  Baker, 
of  the  firm  of  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co.,  was  re¬ 
ceived  during  tha  fair.  A  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Rural  Tent.  It  was  called  to  order 
by  W.  H  Kane,  of  the  Rural  New-Yorkeb« 
and  Mr.  J.  Birge,  of  Semple,  Birge  &  Co., 
was  appointed  chairman.  Mr.  Birge,  who 
was  an  old  classmate  of  the  deceased,  delivered 
a  very  eloquent  address,  after  which  H.  C. 
Staver,  W.  H.  Kane  and  E.  W.  Douglass 
were  appointed  a  committee,  of  three  on  reso¬ 
lutions  of  condolence,  which  were  afterwards 
drafted  and  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

The  sugar  exhibit  at  this  fair  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  the  Association  iB  offering  large 
premiums  for  sirup  and  sugar  made  on  the 
grounds.  J.  A.  Field  carried  off  the  first 
premium  on  sirup.  Mr.  I.  A.  Hedges  thinks 
the  “  Citizens”  by  another  year  will  bring  out 
a  large  exhibit  and  strong  competition. 

The  great  objections  to  the  St.  Louis  Fair 
grounds  are  the  distance  of  the  grounds  from 
the  heart  of  the  city — four  miles — the  bad 
roads  and  the  very  great  lack  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Generally  on  Thursday  nights  the  re¬ 
turn  home  is  a  “  go  as-you-please”  match. 

Boomer  showed  them  how  to  make  genuine 
cider,  and  tickled  the  palates  of  many  a  one 
who  never  before  knew  what  “  cider”  was. 

Thos.  B.  Wales,  of  Iowa,  carried  off  the 
Holstein  Herd  Premium  with  a  remarkably 
fine  herd,  beaded  by  Jaap,  452.  H.  H.  B. 

J.  H.  Potts  &  Sons,  with  their  fine  herd  of 
Short-horns,  hardly  left  a  premium  for  any 
of  their  Short-horn  competitors. 

Messrs.  L.  M.  Rumsey  and  W.  W.  With, 
nell,  Superintendents  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  were  very  pleasantly  surprised  by 
the  exhibitors  in  their  part  of  the  grounds  on 
Saturday  by  the  presentation  of  handsome 
and  suitable  gifts.  Mr.  S.  A.  Haines,  of  New 
York,  made  the  presentation  speech.  K. 


iilisalLratous. 


A  Good  Word  For  the  Wealthy  Apple. 

I  want  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  W ealthy 
apple  tree.  I  have  planted  it  quite  freely  for 
the  last  four  years;  every  tree  has  lived  and 
grown.  It  makes  a  very  handsome,  thrifty, 
healthy-looking  tree,  with  clean  bark  and 
stem,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  with  me  so  far. 
I  know  but  little  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Outagamie  Co.,  Wis.  Edwin  Nye. 

[It  is  tender,  sub-acid — very  good. — Eds.] 

- - - 

CATALOGUES,  ETC., 


Bradley  &  Co.  Illustrated  circular  of  the 
Bradley  Road  Cart  manufactured  under  the 
Frazier  patents.  A  great  deal  is  claimed  for 
these  vehicles,  and,  though  we  have  never 
tried  them,  it  would  seem  justly.  Ladies  and 
children  are  safe  from  the  danger  of  capsizing 
when  riding  in  phaetons  of  this  kind.  There 
is  much  in  the  circular  that  we  commeud  to 
the  attention  of  all  our  readers  who  are  in 
need  of  anything  of  this  kind. 

T.  C.  Robinson,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.  A  cat¬ 
alogue  of  small  fruits  with  a  colored  plate  of 
the  Manchester  Strawberry  and  excellent 
engravings  of  many  of  the  novelties  in  rasp¬ 
berries,  etc.  We  are  glad  to  see  our  Canada 
friends  are  alive  to  the  latest  and  most  pro¬ 
mising  of  the  small  fruits. 

On  the  Amount  and  Composition  of  the 


Rain  and  Drainage  -waters  collected  at  Roth- 
amsted,  St.  Albans,  England.  By  J.  B.  Lawes, 
L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  C.  S;J.  H.  Gilbert, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  C.  S;  and  R.  Waringtou, 
F.  C.  S.  With  Appendix  Tables:  160  pages. 

R.  G.  Chase  &  Co.,  Geneva,  New  York, 
catalogue  of  fruits  of  all  kinds — from  apples 
and  pears  to  grapes  and  currants;  also  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  &c. 
Colored  plates  of  the  Kieffer  Pear  and  Pock- 
lingtou  Grape. 

Ellwangeu  &  Barry.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Catalogue  (No.  G)  of  select  Fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  grape  vines,  small  fruits,  shrubs 
roses,  etc.  Free. 

Thorburn  &  Titus,  158  Chambers  street, 
New  York. — A  neat,  plain  catalogue  of  bulbs 
for  planting  now,  with  instructive  details. 

Jno.  8.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
wholesale  Price-list  of  small  fruits,  plants, 
trees,  etc. 

Hovey &  Co.,  16  South  Market  Sfc.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Illustrated  Guide  and  Bulb  Catalogue. 

RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


We  are  sorry  indeed  to  learn  that  the  storm 
of  late  September  deluged  Houghton  Farm, 
injuring  it  to  the  extent  cf  thousands  of  dollars. 
Major  Alvord,  the  general  superintendent 
writes  us:  “We  shall  not  be  whole  again  in  a 
year — even  if  we  employ  a  special  reconstruc¬ 
tion  force — and  the  progress  of  the  farm  will 
depend  on  that.  For  a  week,  with  extra 
help,  we  have  done  nothing  but  make  repairs 
to  roads  and  bridges — laying  all  farming  work 
aside  when  Autumn  work  was  pressing — aud 
have  only  succeeded  iu  getting  a  roa  .  to  our 
depot  and  opening  the  way  between  stables 
and  pastures.  Our  best  experimental  corn 
plots — three  acres  in  15  plots — were  flooded 
and  permanently  injured ;  the  crops  upon  them 
entirely  destroyed.  As  this  field  stands  8  to 
10  inches  above  the  highest  previous  freshet 
marks,  you  may  understand  what  occurred.’ 


Mr.  H.  W.  Ravenel,  the  distinguished 
North  Carolina  botanist,  writes  us  that  he  has 
been  on  the  hunt  for  many  years  for  the  seeds 
of  sweet  potatoes,  but  has  never  fouadany. 
The  vines  flower  freely  every  year,  but  the 
capsules  do  not  mature  seeds . 

We  learn  that  John  B.  Moore  &  Son  con¬ 
signed  to  their  commission  merchants  several 
tons  of  Moore’s  Early  Grape,  which  were  sold 
at  from  12  to  13  cents  per  pound  wholesale. 
This  because  of  their  earliness . 

The  following,  from  Mr.  Green’s  Fruit- 
Grower,  pleases  us  very  much  indeed:  “The  re¬ 
cent  Fair  No.  of  the  Rural  N-Y  ,  excels  all 
other  excellent  issues.  The  artist,  on  the  front 
cover  wafts  a  figure  over  the  globe  scattering 
seeds,  which  we  recognize  at  a  glance  as  those 
of  the  Niagara  Grape.  But  why  should  the 
figure  sow  them  over  the  North  Pole?  We 
cannot  explain,  unless  the  design  is  to  use  the 
pole  for  the  vines  to  twine  on.  But,  seriously, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  good  results  come 
from  these  grape  seedlings.  This  is  certainly 
a  commendable  enterprise.” 

Mr.  C.  A.  Green  is  quite  a  young  man,  but 
he  has  written  some  of  the  most  forcible,  preg¬ 
nant  little  art  cles  we  have  ever  read.  There 
is  a  sharp  point  or  good,  strong  sense  in 
everything  that  he  writes.  The  modest  quar¬ 
terly  Fruit-Grower  with  which  he  sets  out  on 
an  editorial  career  will,  we  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict,  be  looked  back  upon  some  day  as 
merely  a  stepping  stone  to  a  bright,  influen¬ 
tial  horticultural  future . .  . 

Mr.  E.  Engle  writes  us  as  follows:  “As 
to  the  cultivation  of  com,  I  think  one  of  the 
chief  benefits  of  stirring  the  soil  is  that  it 
causes  the  soil  to  absorb  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  corn  needs  plenty  of  heat  to  make  it 
grow — this  idea  I  formed  by  going  barefooted 
while  cultivating  com.  An  hour  or  bo  after 
the  soil  is  stirred  it  is  too  hot  for  bare  feet. 
Not  so  where  it  is  not  stirred — try  it  next  sea 
son,  if  you  don’t  believe  it.” 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  loose  soil 
admits  more  air,  which,  when  hot,  holds  much 
vapor  which  is  therein  condense  i.  This  upon 
the  hard  sojl  iB  confined  to  the  surface,  and 
is  soon  dissipated  by  the  sun’s  rays . . . . . 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  E.  D.  Sturtevant  brougut 
to  the  Rural  office  some  flowers  of  the  beuuti 
ful  hybrid  water-lily,  Nympbiea  Devoniensis. 
One  of  them  measured  fully  10  inches  in  di 
ameter,  the  petals  being  a  singular  shade  of 
red  which  we  best  describe  by  calling  it  a  car¬ 
mine  pink.  The  upper  half  of  the  petaloid 
stamens  is  an  orauge  red,  the  lower  half  a 
light  orauge  or  buff.  The  leaf  of  this  lily 
measured  30  inches  in  diameter.  The  parents 
of  this  Nympheea  are  said  to  have  been  N. 
rubra,  a  native  of  India,  and  N.  dentata,  a 
native  of  Sierra  Leon.  Mr.  Sturtevant  showed 
us  a  single  specimen  of  the  latter.  The 
color  is  white,  and  the  flowers  measured  9K 
inches  in  diameter,  the  petals  being  four  inches 
long  by  1]^  broad.  The  singularly  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  hybrid  N.  Devoniensis  are 
far  from  perishable.  One  of  these  which 
we  carried  home  retained  its  form  aud 
color  for  a  week,  opening  aud  closing  during 
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every  day  and  night.  We  know  not  how  long 
it  had  been  cut  from  the  plant  when  presented 
to  us.  Mr.  Sturtevant  carried  with  him  a 
single  flower  of  Nelumbium  speciosum,  the 
stem  of  which  was  six  feet  long.  The  petals 
are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  N.  luteum, 
of  a  lemon  color  at  the  base,  merging  into  a 
delicate  pink  towards  the  edges.  This,  it 
seems,  is  hardy  with  Mr.  Sturtevant.  We 
have  tried  often,  persistently,  but  ineffectu¬ 
ally,  to  raise  many  of  the  beautiful  water 
plants  which  are  hardy  in  this  climate.  The 
water  of  our  little  lake  is  too  cold  or  too  deep. 


Mb.  N.  C.  Jessup,  West  Hampton,  L.  I. 
reports  a  yield  of  over  700  bushels  to  the  acre 
of  White  Elephants.  He  would  like  to  apply 
for  Pres.  Chadbourne’s  vacant  Professorship 
of  potato  culture  !  1 . . . 

“Who  will  say  16  inches  for  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  ?”  asks  Mr  Chas,  Harder 
of  Hancock  Co  ,  Ill.  “  Not  I,”  he  continues,” 
but  I  will  say  13  ears  of  corn  from  one  ker¬ 
nel  of  the  Rural  Dent.  Who  will  say  14  ?”, . . . 

Orland,  Steuben  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.,  9. 

T  have  one  ear  of  Rural  Flint  Corn  that 
happened  to  get  separated  from  the  stack, 
by  accident;  it  is  fully  16  inches  in  length. 

G.  k.  w. 

We  would  be  obliged  if  our  friend  would 
send  this  ear  by  mail  to  the  Rural  Office, 
protected  by  splints  or  otherwise.  Please 
write  your  name  and  address  upon  the  wrap¬ 
per  so  that  we  may  return  postage,  etc . 

Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell  concludes  to  call  his 
new  black  grape,  Juno.  It  is  black  and  the 
quality  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  eating  half 
a  bunch,  is  not  excelled  by  any  black,  hardy 
grope  we  have  ever  eaten.  We  hope  it  may 
develop  as  it  grows  older  no  faults  to  upset 
its  high  promise . . . 

We  have  received  a  diagram  of  an  ear  of 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  corn  from  E.  B. 
Rigg,  Edgar  Co.,  III.,  that  measures  17  inches! 
He  says  it  is  not  well  filled  out.  and  has  had  no 
cultivation  at  any  time  since  it  was  planted. 
Of  course  wc  are  glad  to  receive  such  com¬ 
munications.  But  we  cannot  count  ears 
which  are  not  sent  to  the  office.  No  doubt 
they  will  be  sent  later  when  better  cured . 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  of  Concord  Mass., 
send  us  the  following  particulars  of  Moore’s 
Early  Grape  and  the  new  white  grape,  Fran¬ 
cis  B.  Hayes,  together  with  specimens  of  each 
and  a  bunch  of  Concord  as  a  means  of 
comparison.  “All”  he  says,  “were  grown 
in  the  same  vineyard.  All  were  raised 
on  very  poor  land  for  the  production 
of  fine  fruit,  it  being  nothing  more  than 
a  sandy  gravel;  but  even  on  this  soil 
the  Hayes,  we  are  satisfied  will  produce  bunch¬ 
es  three  times  as  large  as  those  sent  you ;  we 
have  this  year  exhibited  and  had  photo¬ 
graphed  bunches  of  more  than  double  the 
size.  This  year  has  been  very  unfavorable 
for  grapes  in  this  State;  in  my  vineyard  some 
of  the  vines  were  killed  outright  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  dry  weather.”  The  letter  continues: 

“  In  regard  to  the  Francis  B.  Hayes  grape 
we  desire  particularly  to  call  your  attention 
to  two  points,  namely:  first,  it  is  a  pure  na¬ 
tive  seedling;  second,  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  hardiness  of  the  vine.  The  following  de¬ 
scription  of  this  variety  is  as  exact  as  we  are 
able  to  make  it: 

Bunch,  medium  to  large,  moderately  com¬ 
pact,  partly  shouldered.  Berry,  medium, 
globular,  with  a  fine  amber  yeltow  color, 
skin  very  firm.  Flesh,  tender,  juicy,  and  of  a 
delicate  texture,  and  fine  flavor,  free  from  all 
foxiness.  Foliage  healthy,  thick,  particularly 
free  from  mildew  and  disease.  Vine  vigor¬ 
ous,  productive,  very  hardy,holding  its  leaves 
after  those  of  most  other  varieties  are  killed 
by  frost.  Ripens  from  five  to  eight  days  be¬ 
fore  Concord.  It  is  our  opinion  that  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  showing  tbatthe  “Hayes’, 
will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  inasmuch 
as  the  vine  will  undoubtedly  succeed  where 
any  grape  will  grow,  which,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  fine  quality  of  the  fruit  and 
productiveness  of  the  vine,  must  recommend 
it.  In  calling  your  attention  to  the  “Hayes’, 
it  is  not  with  a  desire  that  you  may  notice  the 
same  in  your  paper,  but  rather  that  when 
this  variety  is  offered  for  sale,  you  may 
know  to  some  extent  whether  or  not  the  claims 
made  for  it  are  the  truth.”. . . . . 

As  regards  Moore’s  Early,  the  Rural 
has  never  said  much  about  it  because  it  has 
not  yet  fruited  with  us.  In  this  one  case  we 
were  behind.  This  grape  is  unquestionably 
earlier  by  from  one  to  two  weeks  than  the 
Concord,  while  the  berry  is  larger.  The 
bunches  sent  by  Mr.  Moore  are  finer  than 
any  Concords  we  have  raised  this  season, 
though  not  so  large.  As  regards  the  F.  B. 
Hayes,  we  have  only  to  say  that  in  quality 
and  size  of  grape  Mr.  Moore’s  account  is  just. 


Dr.  Sturtkv ant’s  Bulletin  No.  XI.  speaks 
of  the  prolificacy  of  certain  oats  and  certain 
weeds.  Of  the  former  New  Australian  is 
placed  first.  Then  Washington,  Challenge, 
Pringle’s  Excelsior  Hulless,  Bohemian  or 
Hulless,  Mammoth  Russian,  White  Russian, 


Chinese  Hulless  and,  last,  Mold’s  Ennobled- 
At  the  Rural  Farm  we  have  tried  all  of  the 
above  kinds  and  the  last  should  be  first  and 
White  Russian  about  third.  The  Bulletin  says: 

“  On  September  28th  one  vigorous  Purslane 
plant  (Portulaca  oleracea)  contained  nine 
branches,  the  average  branch  15  branchlets, 
the  average  branchlet  212  seed  capsules,  one 
average  seed  capsule  75  seeds,  thus  making 
for  an  estimate  a  grand  total  of  2,146,500 
seeds.”  Several  years  ago  we  counted  the 
seeds  of  pods  of  Purslane  and  found  the  av¬ 
erage  100  to  a  pod.  (See  Rural  July  26, 1869 
p.  476.)  It  is  an  inoffensive  weed  at  worst 
and  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  its  increase  is 
mainly  due  to  self-sowings  of  the  seed  from 
the  first  to  mature.  Its  extermination  is 
therefore  very  easy  if  taken  in  time ;  other¬ 
wise  it  gives  increasing  trouble  throughout 
the  entire  season.  We  have  found  that 
Purslane  plants,  after  they  are  pulled  up, 
will  form  and  mature  seeds,  so  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  they  should  be  hoed  or  pulled  up 
and  left  on  the  surface  to  die.  The  impression 
that  the  more  we  hoe  or  pull  up  this  plant  the 
the  faster  it  increases  is  due  to  this  cause  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  pieces  of  the  stem 
root  and  grow  readily.  It  seems  a  long  task 
to  rid  the  soil  of  every  Purslane  plant  that 
appears  in  early  Summer.  Yet  it  is  plain 
that  one  hour  thus  employed  in  mid- June  or 
a  little  later  will  save  many  hours  of  labor 
thereafter  when  the  flowers  have  bloomed 
and  sowed  their  myriads  of  seeds. . 


Tomatoes  for  Liver  Complaint.  — The 
following  remark-s  from  our  esteemed  contem¬ 
porary  the  Mark  Lane  Express  (London)  seem 
queer  to  people  in  this  country.  “For  people 
troubled  with  a  liver — and  everyone  seems  to 
be  conscious  of  possessing  that  rebellious 
organ  now-a-days — the  free  consumption  of 
tomatoes,  raw  or  cooked,  is  better  than  all 
the  doctor’s  stuff  in  the  world.  This  is  now 
very  widely  known,  and  people  who  have  a 
natural  or  acquired  taste  for  tomatoes  find 
this  food-medicine  so  very  agreeable  that  they 
will  not  willingly  go  a  day  without  some  of  it 
during  the  tomato  season.  The  consequence 
is  that  tomatoes  are  dear,  and  they  will 
certainly  be  very  much  dearer  if  the  supply 
is  not  largely  increased.  When  they  can  be 
grown  with  advantage  at  all,  they  are  very 
prolific,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  can  be 
grown  to  sell  with  profit  at  3d.  per  pound.” 


Hard  Work  on  Canadian  Farms. — Again 
from  the  same  editoral  writer  in  the  same 
journal  we  find  the  following,  which  also  reads 
odd  to  farmers  of  this  country:  “According 
to  a  writer  in  the  Ontario  Globe,  the  life  of  a 
farm  laborer  in  Canada  is  not  remarkably 
easy.  He  says: — 

Farmers  want  their  men  to  rise  between 
four  and  five  a.m.,  do  without  lunch  in  the 
fields,  swallow  dinner  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
take  food  in  the  fields  at  four  r.m.,  in  order  to 
save  time,  and  keep  them  toiling  until  dark. 
Sir,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
prisoners  in  our  penitentiaries  and  gaols 
receive  better  treatment,  and  are  happier  than 
hundreds  of  poor,  oppressed  Canadian  farm 
laborers,  whose  lives  are  hopeless  and  almost 
unbearable.  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  of 
men  breaking  engagements  with  these  hard 
task-makers,  who  look  like  a  thunder-cloud 
when  the  laborers  quit  work  at  sundown. 

What  wages  are  paid  for  all  this  the  writer 
does  not  state;  but  he  adds  that,  although 
“tilling  the  soil  is  the  noblest  work  of  man, 
thousands  of  farmers’  sons,  daughters,  hired 
girls,  and  men  are  cursing  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  and  are  seeking  employment  in  towns 
and  cities,  where  they  can  have  some  time  for 
recreation,  and  be  something  better  than  farm 

slaves,”  as  they  certainly  are  now. 

- - 

Hyacinths  in  Glasses  ought  to  be  more 
extensively  grown,  says  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  in 
an  essay  read  before  the  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  They  are  easily  managed  and 
require  but  little  attention.  Thereare  various 
patterns  of  glasses,  but  the  pa-terns  known  as 
Tye’s  are  the  best.  To  be  successful,  bulbs 
should  lie  placed  in  glasses  not  later  than  the 
eud  of  October,  choosing  single  varieties  only 
and  using  clear  water.  Drop  in  one  or  two 
pieces  of  charcoal  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut. 
Allow  the  water  to  just  touch  the  plate  or 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  Place  the  glasses 
in  a  dark,  cool,  dry  cellar,  occasionally  ex¬ 
amining  them,  and  when  the  water  has 
evaporated,  filling  up  as  required.  They  should 
remain  until  the  roots  have  nearly  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  glasses,  w  hen  they  can  be  brought 
to  the  light.  The  moist,  airy  and  light  part 
of  a  room  is  the  best  position  for  them.  As 
the  bulbs  make  growth,  more  evaporation 
will  take  place;  therefore  the  water  should  be 
replenished  at  intervals.  When  the  flower 
spikes  begin  to  show  color,  the  glasses  should 


be  kept  full  to  the  brim,  as  at  the  period  of 
flowering  the  bulbs  absorb  much  moisture. 

- K« - 

Fair  Managers,  Attention  !— At  several 
large  fairs  of  Kansas,  says  the  Live  Stock 
Indicator,  no  uniform  arrangements  are  made 
for  instructing  visitors  as  to  what  they  see 
and  people  who  perhaps  come  hundreds  of 
miles,  for  instance,  to  view  the  animals  of 
some  particular  breed,  cannot,  unless  they 
luckily  find  the  owner  at  hand  and  in  a  humor 
to  answer  questions — which  does  not  occur 
one  time  in  fifty — learn  its  breed,  name,  age 
weight,  value,  owner’s  nano  or  residence,  or 
anything  else  reliable  that  they  would  like  to 
know,  and  as  a  result  they  go  home  persuaded 
that  the  time  spent  at  the  fair  was  largely 
wasted,  and  continue  to  breed  the  same  class  of 
scrubs  bred  by  their  fathers  before  them.  The 
model  fair  of  the  future  will  require  exhibitors 
to  placard  or  label  each  of  their  exhibits  in 
such  a  way  that  their  principal  points  of 
interest  may  be  learned  without  boring  any¬ 
one  with  questions,  or  being  bored  in  turn  by 
discourteous  answers,  or,  no  answers  at  all. 
Over  two  years  ago  the  Rural  on  its  editorial 
page  strongly  urged  such  a  practice. 


Mr.  Green  says  that  the  world  can  get 
along  without  the  Vanderbilts  and  Goulds, 
but  not  without  those  who  labor.  If  all  the 
rich  men  died  to-night  the  world  would  move 
on  without  halting,  but  if  all  those  who  labor 
rest  for  but  one  day  the  wheels  of  everything 
are  blocked.  The  drays,  omnibusses,  cars, 
ferry  boats,  steamships,  mills,  mines,  factories, 
the  planting,  reaping,  thrashing — everything 
is  paralyzed.  The  age  that  looks  down  upon 
honest  toil,  and  up  to  the  luxuries  that  crown 
the  wealthy,  is  lacking  in  common  sense. 

-  - - 

Enthusiasm  Mr.  Green  looks  upon  not  as 
a  weakness,  but  as  a  susceptibility  to  or  appre¬ 
ciation  of  true  beauty  of  worth.  Iu  pomology 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  excessive  conservatism 
—a  timid,  halting,  almost  cowardly  condition 
of  mind,  that  prevents  applauding  or  con¬ 
demning— a  feeling  that  no  position  can  be 
taken,  no  word  of  encouragement  given  until 
some  other  mountain  has  delivered  itself  of 
its  moose — until  some  other  authority  has 
spoken.  If  these  over-cautious  persons  were 
alone  in  authority  the  most  valuable  fruit  of 
the  present  day  would  not  have  been  introduc¬ 
ed,  for  each  has  its  fault,  and  the  fault  could 
not  be  outweighed  by  good  qualities  in  their 
opinion,  no  matter  how  commanding.  When 
our  enthuiasm  for  fruits  becomes  rheumatic 
and  we  find  ourselves  as  stoical  as  a  stump  in 
a  frozen  mill  pond,  we  propose  to  engage  in 
some  other  business. 

- »♦* - 

A  dusting- shed  should  be  in  every  poultry 
yard.  It  luay  be  a  few  feet  square,  according 
to  the  number  of  birds,  with  no  sides,  but  a 
good  waterproof  roof.  A  heap  of  dry  ashes 
should  be  put  under  this,  says  a  writer  in  the 
London  Chronicle.and  it  will  soon  be  seen  how 
much  the  fowls  appreciate  it.  No  fowls  will 
thrive  if  covered  with  insects,  and  the  dust- 
bath  alone  will  keep  them  away.  Dry  ashes 
should  be  used ;  wet  material  is  no  good. 


We  find  the  following  in  the  Kansas  Live 
Stock  Indicator:  “An  exchange  says  that 
Edward  Blewett,  of  Fremont,  Nebraska,  is 
bringing  into  that  State  48,000  Oregon  sheep, 
that,  in  their  present  condition  will  average 
1 15  pounds  in  weight.  A  part  of  the  number 
he  proposes  to  make  fat  on  Nebraska  corn. 
Last  year  he  put  40  pounds  per  head  on  a  lot 
of  wethers,  and  thinks  he  can  do  equally  as 
well  agaiu.  The  magnitude  of  his  operations 
it  calculated  to  make  our  Eastern  shepherds 
start.  It  has  not  been  many  years  since  Mr. 
Blewett  was  a  penniless  boy,  wandering 
through  Nebraska  in  search  of  something  to 
do— and  he  has  evidently  found  it.” 


Emil  Deckert.  a  German  essayist,  has  been 
considering  the  prediction  that  North  America 
will  commercially  overwhelm  Europe,  and 
his  conclusion  is  that  Europe  will  always  hold 
its  own,  through  advantages  in  the  way  of 
geographical  situation,  soil,  and  climate. 
“The  foreign  commerce  of  Europe,”  he  says, 
“is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  In  all  manner  of  pro¬ 
ductions  it  likewise  predominates.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  coal  and  iron  the  European  countries 
produce  annually  almost  four  times  as  much 
as  those  of  North  America.  Europe  still  pos¬ 
sesses  three  times  as  many  cattle  as  the  United 
States,  and  four  times  as  many  sheep;  the 
fields  of  Europe  still  produce  three  times  as 
much  grain  and  four  times  as  much  wheat  as 
those  of  North  America,  while  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  the  industrial  establishments  have 
two-and-a-half  times  as  much  power  in  steam 
engines  as  those  of  America.” 


“You  will  be  interested  to  know,”  says  a 
writer  in  the  London  Fancier’s  Gazette,  “that 
some  two  or  three  years  ago  a  dealer  sued  a 
farmer  in  a  County  Court  for  a  manure  bill 
for  nitrate  of  soda.  The  farmer  paid  into 


Court  the  value  of  agricultural  salt,  and  said 
that  the  so-called  nitrate  was  of  no  more 
agricultural  value.  The  dealer  retorted  that, 
at  the  price  charged,  the  farmer  could  not 
expect  pure  nitrate  of  soda.  The  judge  asked 
by  what  name  he  sold  hi3  manures.  The 
dealer  replied,  “Nitrate  of  soda.”  “Then,” 
said  the  judge,  “you  sold  under  false  pre¬ 
tences.  No  matter  the  price.  You  profess  to 
sell  a  certain  article,  at  a  certain  price.  If 
you  substitute  a  worthless  article,  then  you 
are  an  impostor;  and  as  such  my  decision  is 
against  you.  Such  men  as  you  are  pests  to 
society  at  large.”  Would  that  there  were 
more  consistent  farmers;  we  should  then  have 
fewer  rogues.  It  is  to  the  apathy  of  the  former 
that  we  owe  the  prevalence  of  the  latter. 


The  Ninth  Bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  Station 
says  that  the  influence  of  stirring  the  soil  in 
conserving  the  moisture  to  the  soil  receives 
illustration  from  the  lysimeters.  These  instru¬ 
ments  comprising  three  sections  of  soil,  three 
feet  deep  and  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  acre  in 
area,  are  set  level  with  the  surface  of  a  lawn. 
One  is  covered  with  sod,  a  second  is  kept  bare 
but  untilled,  a  third  has  its  surface  keot  stirred 
to  a  depth  of  from  one-and-one  half  to  two 
inches.  At  the  date  of  writing,  September 
14,  no  water  had  passed  through  the  first  and 
second  since  the  opening  of  the  month,  but  in 
the  third,  the  one  cultivated,  quite  a  little 
water  had  percolated.  This  shows,  says  the 
Bulletin,  that  No.  3,  possessing  more  water 
than  the  others,  was  more  quickly  saturated 
with  the  rains.  But  we  shoul1'  think  it  showed 
that  being  a  mellow  surface  more  moisture 
from  dew  and  rain  was  retained  to  pass 
through  the  lysimeter.  The  Rural’s  theory, 
we  confess,  makes  way  slowly.  But  we  ask 
Dr.  Sturtevant  respectfully  to  consider  it  in 
his  experiments.  The  same  fact,  the  Bulletin 
continues,  wao  also  noted  for  August.  No.  1 
percolated  water  equivalent  to  a  rainfall  of 
0.00  inch;  No.  2,  0.135  inch;  No.  3,  0.575 
inch.  Thus  we  note  that  soil  covered  with 
growing  grass  evaporates  and  transpires  more 
water  than  do«3  hard  soil,  and  hard  soil  more 
water  than  that  kept  tilled. 


The  New  England  Farmer  mentions  a  very 
successful  case  of  corn  and  potato  raising 
together.  The  yield  of  the  corn  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  any  further  than  to  say  that  it  was  not 
excelled  in  the  State.  The  potatoes  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  200  bushels  per  acre.  The  variety 
was  Early  Rose,  planted  May  1st  in  hills  three 
feet  apart.  They  were  hoed  the  1st  of  June 
and  corn  was  planted  between  the  hills.  The 
potatoes  and  corn  were  hoed  together  once, 
and  the  corn  received  another  hoeing  when 
the  potatoes  were  dag,  “  free  of  cost” — the  1st 
of  August  when  they  were  dug.  From  the 
above  and  from  our  own  tests  with  shading 
potatoes,  it  would  seem  they  do  not  require 
uninterrupted  sunshine  during  the  entire  day. 
The  Early  Ohio  would  be  a  better  potato  to 
grow  with  corn  because  the  tops  are  small, 
and  they  mature  10  days  before  the  Early  Rose. 
- »-*-» - 

Tell  Both  Sides. — The  Galveston  News 
(Texas)  says  that  some  agricultural  papers 
tell  only  of  extraordinary  yields  and  great 
successes.  As  their  profession  is  to  instruct  * 
and  benefit  the  farmer,  one  may  suppose  that 
this  constant  presentation  of  lofty  examples 
is  given  on  the  principle  of  aiming  at  the  sun ; 
not  with  any  hope  of  reaching  it,  but  because 
the  arrow  will  fly  farther  for  the  lofty  aim. 
It  does  not  answer,  however,  to  be  always 
looking  up,  for  there  are  occasional  pitfalls 
before  the  feet,  and  troublesome,  if  not  dan¬ 
gerous,  influences  larking  around.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  sets  an  admirable  example  of 
presenting  the  experience  of  failure  as  well  as 
of  success,  and  details  the  failure,  total  or 
partial,  of  plans  and  methods  that  seemed  in 
their  conception  hopefully  fair  with  promise, 
as  well  as  many  that  were  mere  tests  of  unde¬ 
termined  points,  and  tests  but  in  one  locality. 


Cure  for  Rattlesnake  Bites. — All  snake 
poisons  being  more  or  less  acid  (that  of  the 
rattlesnake  being  intensely  so),  the  right  rem¬ 
edy  must  be  one  that  will  neutralize  the  poi¬ 
son  in  the  blood  and  render  it  inert.  In  the 
iodide  of  potassium  we  have  that  remedy ;  we 
find  it  from  experience  to  be  just  the  remedy 
needed.  It  will,  If  promptly  given,  says  Dr. 
Alexander  in  the  Sun,  in  from  two  to  fifteen 
grains,  dissolved  in  water,  twenty  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  neutralize  the  poison  in 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  one,  two  or  three 
hours,  and  should  be  continued  for  four 
to  eight  days,  once  in  four  hours  ;  at 
the  same  time  cover  the  bitten  part,  as  also 
the  whole  of  the  swollen  parts,  with  a 
poultice  prepared  by  beating  green  onions  to 
a  pulp,  in  which  dissolve  one-tenth  by  meas¬ 
ure  of  common  salt;  repeat  onei  in  four  hours, 
and,  the  Doctor’s  word  for  it,  a  speedy  and 
certain  cure  will  be  effected  in  less  time  than 
with  all  the  whiskey  or  brandy  in  the  world, 
as  recommended  by  the  Sun.  All  persons 
bitten  by  venomous  serpents  should  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  cut  themselves,  or  in  any  way  bring 
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on  a  discharge  of  blood,  as  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  stop  the  flow,  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood  is  so  changed  that  it  will  not  coagulate 
for  at  least  three  or  four  weeks. 

• - - 

SHORT  AND  FRESH. 


The  demand  for  tomatoes  in  England  is 
much  greater  than  the  supply.  Good  toma¬ 
toes  have  brought  from  10  to  25cts.  per  pound 
during  the  present  season.  One  of  these 
easily  attainable  things,  as  the  Rural  has 
often  suggested,  is  breeding  a  tomato  that 
•will  endure  shipment  to  England  and  ex¬ 
posure  for  a  week . 

A  LADY  at  the  great  Utica  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  missed  ber  cakes  and  pumpkin  pies.  She 
made  a  complaint  to  .the  acting  manager  who 
replied:  “Kane  and  Briggs  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  have  been  lunching  on  them  for 
a  week.  See  them.”  The  lady  is  requested  to 

send  in  a  bill  to  the  Editor . . . 

The  Toronto  Globe  says  that  as  one  travels 
over  our  beautiful  country,  and  meets  on 
every  hand  sturdy  well-to-do  farmers,  who 
began  life  without  a  dollar,  cleared  their  farms 
and  now  are  spending  the  evening  of  their 
days  in  peace  and  plenty,  one  can  hardly 
help  thinking  that  worse  things  might  befall 
a  man  than  to  be  compelled  to  start  life  on  a 
bush  farm.  This  may  be  true  in  Canada  but 
we  do  not  find  them  so  often  "  in  the  States;’’ 
at  all  events,  they  are  not  very  free  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  Rural,  for  tha  little  prizes 
offered,  their  experience  in  working  up  their 

farms..,.. . . . 

Mr  C  A.  Green  tells  this:  A  barefooted 
Georgia  farmer,  while  hoeing  potatoes  saw 
what  he  thought  was  a  snake’s  head  peering 
from  the  ground  directly  in  front  of  him.  He 
struck  savagely  with  his  hoe,  and  cut  off  hts 

own  big  toe . 

Mr.  C.  A.  Green  reminds  the  readers  of 
his  Fruit  Grower  that  trees  heeled  in  for  the 
Winter  should  receive  as  much  care  as  though 
permanently  planted  for  fruit.  We  do  not 

doubt  it. . . . . . . 

The  Kansas  Post  says  that  it  looks  now  as 
though  the  local  ranchmen  will  have  to  fence 
or  go  without  grass  in  the  future,  as  every 
available  spot  is  being  occupied  by  new 

herds . .  . . . . 

Transplant  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 

shrubs  as  soon  as  the  leaves  color . 

Prune  grape-vines  at  once,  says  Prof. 
Meehan,  and  the  advice  we  think  is  good. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  promi¬ 
nent  small-fruit  growers,  Mr.  Churchman 
says,  that  his  one-and-one-half  acre  of  the 
Superb  would  yield  more  raspberries  than  the 
whole  ten  acres  of  the  Hansell  Raspberry  on 
the  Hansell  Farm.  This  is  a  stout  claim 
though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  firm¬ 
ness  and  earliness  are  the  good  traits  of  the 

Hansell . . . 

Some  of  the  specimens  of  the  Hardy  Catal- 
pa  growing  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Kansas 
Ag.  College  have  made  an  astonishing  growth 
the  past  season — in  several  cases  doubling 
and  in  one  nearly  trebling  the  Spring  hights. 
They  are  also  notable  for  the  erect  growth 

of  the  leader., . . . . 

Of  the  GO  varieties  of  wheat  harvested  at 
the  above  institution  Zimmerman  matured 

first . . . 

Mr.  Pease  says  that  the  Soja  Bean  pro¬ 
duces  more  milk  than  any  other  he  has  ever 

tried . . . 

A  writer  in  the  Connecticut  Farmer 
speaking  of  the  rapid  whitewashing  of  stables 
etc.,  says  that  with  a  small  force-pump  and  a 
barrel  of  whitewash,  more  whitewashing  can 
be  done  in  a  few  hours  than  can  be  done  in  a 

week  with  a  brush . . . 

The  Rural  Home  speaks  of  a  corn  field 
near  Naples  (N,  Y.)  that  has  produced  45  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  corn  with  but  little  manure, 
and  that  recently  applied.  The  crop  is  far 
above  the  average  this  year.  Auother  piece 
of  land  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  planted 
to  corn  for  60  years  and  has  a  large  yield  this 
yuar.  In  Ontario  County  a  farmer  has  har¬ 
vested  50  bushels  to  the  acre  of  Clawson 
wheat  on  three  acres.  The  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  is  not  given.  We  should  much  like  to 
see  so  great  a  yield  of  Clawson  wheat  grown 
in  New  York  State . 


Cnfn(ioljcrc. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arkansas. 

Poteau,  Scott  Co.,  Sept.  26. — All  crops  are 
good  here  this  year,  especially  corn  and  cot¬ 
ton.  After  the  hot  weather  set  in  last  Sum¬ 
mer  cotton  grew  very  rapidly,  and  will,  I 
think,  make  a  full  crop  if  frost  doesn’t  come  too 
soon.  It  is  opening  very  fast  now  and  picking 
will  soon  be  in  fall  blast.  There  is  corn  here 
on  the  bottom  lands  that  it  is  thought  will 


average  80  bushels  per  acre.  Upland  corn 
will  now  do  to  gather.  There  is  a  fine  sweet 
mast  this  year  but  pork  will  be  high,  as  nearly 
all  the  hogs  di«d  last  Summer.  Last  year  we 
had  plenty  of  hogs  and  no  mast,  and  this  year 
there  is  plenty  of  mast  and  no  hogs.  The 
screw-flies  have  made  thrir  appearance  here 
this  season,  and  are  a  great  annoyance  jus*' 
now  among  stock.  The  only  remedy  em¬ 
ployed  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  calomel,  which 
is  said  to  be  about  the  only  thing  that  will 
kill  the  pests.  n.  o.  b. 

Indiana. 

Roanoke,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Oct.,  7.— Very 
little  frost  yet;  tomatoes,  etc.,  untouched. 
Rural  corn  quite  green  yet.  Gem  Squashes 
nice — have  50  or  more.  Only  few  beans  and 
19  catalnas.  Dry  and  hot;  wheat  starting 
nicely.  Corn  ripe  and  better  than  we  ex_ 
pected.  Potatoes  extra-fine  3.5c.  per  bushel - 
eggs,  20c ;  butter,  23c;  wheat,  85@90c;  oats, 
25c.  Apples  poor  and  scarce.  We  think 
the  Rural  better  than  ever.  a.  c.  h. 

Kansas. 

Ellsworth,  Ellsworth  Co.,  Oct.  2  —1  have 
most  of  the  Rukals  for  three  years.  I  think 
it  is  the  best  paper  I  over  read,  it  gives  such 
a  variety  of  information,  and,  as  the  saying 
is  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  so  I  think 
the  Rural  is  the  spice  of  all  papers.  I  came 
to  Kansas  from  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania 
in  March  1869.  Cattle  at  that  time  were  fat 
enough  for  good  beef  from  the  range,  but 
they  have  not  done  so  well  since.  Thousands 
were  brought  through  last  Winter  on  the 
range;  but  they  were  very  thin  this  Spring. 
Kansas  has  produced  the  largest  wheat  crop 
this  year  that  has  been  raised  since  I  have 
been  in  the  State;  some  fields  had  over  40 
bushels  per  acre.  Corn  is  not  a  big  average 
crop,  but  it  has  done  very  welt  t.  w.  d. 

Nebraska, 

Mandan,  Morton  Co.,  Sept.  26.— One  week 
ago  we  bad  the  first  and  only  rain  we  have 
had  since  the  first  of  last  month,  yet  the  corn 
leaves  did  not  roll, although  it  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  hot  part  of  the  time;  the  thermometer  said 
over  100  in  the  shade,  and  some  judges  put  it 
at  125  in  the  sun.  Corn  grew  rapidly  and 
most  varieties  ripened  up  nicely.  Last  Satur¬ 
day  as  we  were  drawing  in  our  oats  1  picked 
up  a  head  from  the  ground  and  carefully  took 
out  and  counted  the  kernels  twice,  and  there 
were  163  It  was  the  W.  Russian  variety. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  yielding  largely.  Potatoes 
and  vegetables,  such  as  beets,  turnips,  cab¬ 
bages,  etc.,  excellent.  There  is  a  great  rush 
to  this  western  country.  g.  w.  g. 

I'eilnuylvuula. 

Wallsville,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Oct. 2. — The 
time  has  come  when  we  can  tell  very  nearly 
what  the  harvest  will  be.  Taking  it  together, 
we  have  had  quite  a  favorable  season  here. 
It  was  a  little  too  wet  in  May  and  June,  and 
a  little  too  dry  in  July,  but  since  then  just 
right,  with  no  frosts  to  harm  vegetation  to 
date.  Winter  grain,  hay,  oats  and  buckwheat 
are  good  average  crops.  Corn  better  t  han  last 
year,  but  not  a  full  crop.  The  same  with  po¬ 
tatoes;  they  do  not  yield  as  well  as  expected 
from  the  looks  of  the  vines.  Of  the  seven 
kinds  I  have  raised  the  White  Elephant  stands 
ahead,  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  next.  Apples 
are  not  more  than  half  a  crop — if  that.  w.  M. 

- »«  « - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Arkansas. 

Poteau,  Scott  Co.,  Sept.  27.— I’ve  gathered 
my  Rural  corn.  1  got  only  95  stalks  to  grow, 
which  made  86 ears  and  15nubbins.  1  planted 
it  in  three  rows  three  feet  apart  and  30  yards 
long.  I  gave  it  no  extra  attention,  nor  did  I 
manure  it  at  all  as  I  wanted  to  give  it  the 
same  chance  my  other  corn  had,  to  see  if  it 
was  really  any  better.  It  is  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  our  common  corn  and  ripens  in 
August.  Several  stalks  of  mine  proved  to  be 
the  branching  corn,  so  I  fear  it  is  mixed  a 
little.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  it  is  the 
size  of  the  cob.  Having  a  large  cob,  it  will 
not  shell  out  as  well  as  our  corn  here,  of  which 
45  (selected)  ears  will  shell  a  bushel.  How 
would  it  do  to  cross  it  with  some  long-grained 
variety?  [It  might  be  well. Eds  ]  h.  c.  b. 

Connecticut. 

Uncasville,  New  London  Co.,  Sept.  30,— 
In  the  Rural  of  Sept.  23d,  is  “  Going  at  15^,” 
and  a  call  for  16.  I  can  give  the  sixteen-inch 
ear  of  Rural  corn  called  for  in  the  issue  of 
September  23d,  but  it  is  not  a  subject  to 
engrave  as  the  tip  comes  out  of  the  husk 
two  inches,  with  no  corn  on  it ;  also,  the 
butt  has  no  corn  on  one  side.  I  think  I  have 
several  or  more  inches  in  length,  but  they 
are  too  green  to  cut  yet.  No  complaint  here 
about  drouth.  d.  a.  s. 

Dakota. 

Brandon,  Morton  Co.,  Sept.  25—  Rural 
Flint  is  too  late  for  this  climate.  I  planted  it 
on  the  2 i  th  of  May,  it  haviDg  been  very  wet 
and  cold  previous  to  that  time.  My  Early 
Dent  and  Australian  corn  I  planted  the  5th 
and  6th  of  June,  and  when  the  varieties  were 


handsomely  6ilked  out  the  Rural  Dent  did 
not  show  a  tassel.  But  of  all  corn  that  I  ever 
saw  that  beats  them  all  in  suckering.  At  this 
date  there  are  some  ears  that  are  in  the  milk, 
and  if  I  can  only  get  one  ear  to  ripen  so  it  will 
vegetate  I  shill  try  it  again,  and  If  I  can  get 
it  to  ripen  early  enough  I  think  it  will  produce 
more  than  any  other  corn.  There  are  ears  on 
it  now  as  muen  as  16  inches  long,  and  some 
stalks  have  three  earB.  h. 

Illinois. 

Roberts.  Ford  Co.,  Sept.  26. — You  stated 
in  the  Rural  of  Sept  ,  23  that  you  had  an 
ear  or  th»  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint 
long.  I  have  one  that  is  16}^  inches  long  and 
weighs  one  pound  six-and-one-half  ounces. 
It  is  not  well  filled  out  at  the  butt  and  has 
only 408  grains  and  eight  rows.  I  have  also 
another  one  which  is  14  inches  long  and  has  12 
rows  and  weighs  one  pound  six  and  one  half 
ounces  and  has  626  grains.  j.  c. 

Iowa. 

Red  Oak,  Montgomery  Co.,  Oct.  2. — I  am 
unable  to  show  an  ear  of  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint  that  will  measure  16  inches,  but  can 
make  it  15t£  and  get  away  with  the  Rural’s 
ear  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  the  most 
perfect  flint  corn  I  ever  saw  and  I  believe  the 
best  in  the  country.  The  Heavy  Dent  is 
simply  magnificent,  many  of  the  stalks  are 
12  to  15  feet  high  with  two  good  ears.  I  sowed 
all  the  varieties  of  wheat  as  directed  in 
Rural;  it  came  up  and  grew  finely  till  about 
the  first  of  J uly  when  it  became  rusty  and 
died  to  the  ground  in  a  few  days.  The  bean 
and  squash  proved  entire  failures  with  us. 
Accept  thanks  for  all  seeds  and  specially  the 
Heavy  Dent  Corn,  all  but  six  kernels  of  the 
Thoroughbred  rotted  in  the  ground,  b.  e.  a.  s. 

Nebraska. 

Central  City,  Merrick  Co.,  Oct.  3.— Of 
the  White  Elephant  Potato  I  raised  four-and- 
one-half  bushels  from  10  ounces  of  seed,  and 
the  vines  were  from  three-and  a  half  to  seven 
feet  long.  My  other  potatoes  were  all  green 
and  rotted.  j.  h. 

Short  Creek,  Harrison  Co.,  Sept.  26. — The 
Surprise  Wheat  failed  as  a  Spring  wheat.  I 
have  just  pulled  an  ear  of  the  Thorough  bred 
Flint  corn  which  measured  15 inches,  h.  w. 

Ohio. 

Bourbon,  Crawford  Co.,  Oct.  2. — In  your 
paper  of  Sept.  23  you  say  you  have  an  ear  of 
the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  that  measures 
15)^  inches,  I  have  two  that  measure  16  inches 
each  and  one  that  measures  lo%  grown  from 
the  corn  you  sent  me.  I  planted  it  on  old 
clay  lahd;  it  has  not  had  any  manure  since 
three  years  ago,  and  then  it  had  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  barn-yard  manure,  and  I  have  grown 
potatoes  on  it  three  years  in  succession.  I 
will  just  say  that  the  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint  beats  anything  I  have  seen  yet;  it  has 
grown  two  to  nine  ears  to  the  stalk.  Season  a 
little  dry,  though  we  all  have  an  average 
crop  of  corn.  Wheat  very  good.  Oats  good; 
not  much  sown.  Plenty  of  fruit.  r,  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Industry,  Beaver  Co.,  Oct.  2.— My  White 
Elephants  yielded  the  best  of  any  potatoes  I 
had  this  season;  quality  good;  no  rot.  e.  e. 

Tennessee. 

Edgar,  Obion  Co.,  Sept.,  IS.— I  pulled  an 
ear  of  Rural  coi  n  that  beats  yours  a  little. 
It  was  raised  on  unmanured  ground  without 
extra  tillage.  It  measures  fully  eight  inches 
in  length,  nearly  ten  inches  in  circumference, 
has  26  rows  aud  averages  46  grains  to  the  row. 
I  challenge  all  the  Rural  subscribers  to  beat 
it.  I  have  a  stalk  of  Rural  Heavy  Dent  corn 
that  measures  16  feet  four  inches  in  hight. 
How  is  that  for  high  ?  b.  d.  h. 

Vermont. 

Randolph,  Orange  Co.,  Oct.  9.— We  are 
all  wondering  how  long  Rural  Deut  corn 
will  grow;  we  have  had  two  frosts  that  bit 
the  leaves  of  our  common  corn,  and  the  sweet 
corn,  but  this  is  just  as  bright  as  if  it  never 
thought  of  cold  weather,  and  it  is  way  up 
somewhere  between  12  and  14  feet,  waving  its 
tassels  in  the  breeze.  There  are  ears  upon  it 
as  large  as  a  man’s  wrist,  and  over  afoot 
long.  The  boys  think  the  stalks  will  make 
good  fishing  rods,  if  it  grows  a  few  weeks 
longer.  One  variety  of  the  wheat  did  not 
come  up  at  all;  the  other  did  not  amount  to 
anything.  Our  White  Elephant  did  very 
nicely  this  year,  and  the  potatoes  are  smooth 
and  nice  and  of  good  size;  we  think  they  will 
make  a  good  table  potato ;  they  have  a  good 
deal  of  starch  in  them,  and  are  quite  nice 
and  white  when  cooked.  The  melons  did  not 
get  ripe  before  frosts.  s.  h.  r. 

Address  Lost. — Of  my  Thoroughbred  Flint 
Corn  I  made  twelve  rows  in  a  square  of  5S 
feet,  making  in  all  192  hills,  planting  one 
grain  in  a  hill.  Of  these  43  failed  to  come  up. 
From  the  remainder  I  have  raised  404  good 
ears.  One  ear  measured  16&  inches  in  length 
with  70  grains  to  the  row,  making  on  the  ear 
560  grains.  I  go  you  one  better— 1 6*4  to  15)^. 

John  Haynes. 

[We  would  like  to  beg  this  ear.  Eds. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


fEverv  query  must,  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.) 


the  corn  worm  (Heliothis  Armigera.) 

O.  W.  G.,  Mandam,  D.  T. — The  corn- 
worm  has  destroyed  much  of  my  early  corn. 
What  kind  of  worm  is  it? 

Ans. — Doubtless  it  is  the  corn  worm,  Heli¬ 
othis  armigera,  known  in  the  South  as  the 
boll-worm,  for  it  is  quite  as  destructive  to  cot¬ 
ton  as  to  corn,  and  it  has  also  been  discovered 
eating  into  the  green  fruit  of  the  tomato  so 
that  this  afterwards  rots.  Young  pumpkins, 
green  peas,  string  beans  and  even  gladioli 
are  also  preyed  upon  by  the  glutton.  The  in¬ 
sect  is  very  variable  inform,  the  young  insects 
varying  in  color  from  pale-green  to  dark 
brown,  so  that  the  difference  is  often  great 
enough  to  cause  them  to  look  like  distinct 
Rpecies.  Whatever  the  color,  however,  the 
body  is  always  marked  with  longitudinal  light 
and  dark  lines  and  covered  with  black  spots, 
giving  rise  to  soft  hairs,  though  sometimes  the 
spots  are  hardly  noticeable.  When  full  grown 
the  worm  descends  into  the  ground  and  there 
forms  an  oval  coooon  of  earth  interwoven 
with  silk,  and  in  this  it  changes  to  a  bright- 
chestnut  colored  chrysalis,  furnished  with  four 
horns  at  the  end  cf  the  body.  After  remain¬ 
ing  three  or  four  weeks  in  this  state,  the  moth 
escapee.  The  perfect  insect,  too,  is  variable 
in  color,  but  generally  the  front  wings  are  a 
pale,  clay-color  with  a  greenish  tinge,  and 
they  are  variegated  with  pale  hue  and  rufous, 
a  dark  spot  near  the  middle  of  each  wing  be¬ 
ing  very  conspicuous.  The  hind  wings  are 
paler  than  the  front,  with  a  dark-brown  band 
along  the  outer  margin.  These  insects  do 
more  injury  to  the  very  early  and  very  late 
corn  than  to  that  which  ripens  intermediately : 
for  although  the  first  and  second  broods  con¬ 
nect  by  lnte  individuals  of  the  first  and  early 
individuals  of  the  second,  yet  about  the  time 
of  the  ripening  of  the  bulk  of  the  com  the 
worms  are  quite  scarce  On  going  over  the 
fields  where  the  ears  are  in  silk  the  presence 
of  the  worms  can  be  detected  by  the  prema¬ 
ture  drying  of  the  silk  or  by  its  being  partiully 
eaten.  Where  the  butterflies  are  very  thick 
among  corn,  many  of  them  may  be  destroyed, 
as  they  often  are  in  the  Southern  cotton  fields, 
by  tempting  them  to  suicide  at  night  in  a 
bright,  exposed  flame. 

fattening  calves. 

W.  B.  M.,  Chenango,  N.  Y.,  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  fattening  calves,  referring  to 
the  process  with  regard  to  Jersey  calves  on  a 
farm  near  this  city. 

Ans  —Jersey  calves  have  an  excellent  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  New  York  markets  not  only 
because  they  are  well  fed  aud  fat,  but  they 
reaeh  the  market  fresh  and  in  prime  order. 
The  latter  is  an  important  thing  and  is  always 
worth  a  cent  or  two  or  more  per  pound  in  the 
value  of  a  calf.  These  calves  are  fed  on  the 
cows,  and  get  all  the  milk  for  four  weeks  by 
which  time  they  are  quite  fat  and  plump  and 
will  weigh,  dressed,  120  to  140  pounds.  The 
calves  in  some  cases  run  with  the  cows  in  the 
pasture,  resting  in  the  shade  while  the  cows 
are  feeding  and  being  fed  three  or  four  times 
in  the  day,  or  they  are  kept  up  and  turned 
in  to  the  cows  at  night  and  morning  when 
they  get  a  full  meal.  If  they  do  not  strip  the 
cows  dry  the  latter  are  milked  out,  as  soon 
as  the  calves  have  filled  themselves.  This  is 
the  practice  in  dairies  and  on  farms.  But 
there  are  veal  dairies,  where  nothing  is  sold 
but  veal, and  one  cow  will  feed  four  or  five  or 
even  more  calves  in  tfie  year  besides  her  own. 
As  soon  as  the  cow’s  calf  is  fat  another  calf  a 
few  days  old  is  procured  and  pat  on  the  cow 
and  is  fed  for  four  weeks  or  longer  until  fat. 
Some  calves  are  fed  to  a  large  size  in  this 
way.  When  this  calf  is  turned  off  another  is 
put  or,  aud  so  on  with  all  the  cows.  To 
supply  the  stock,  yonng  calves  are  picked  up 
from  the  milk  dairies  where  calves  are  not 
raised  and  the  owner  of  a  veal  dairy  spends  a 
good  deal  of  time  hunting  up  calves  or  fetch¬ 
ing  them  from  farms  from  which  he  takes 
them  regularly.  This  kind  of  dairying  is  a 
very  easy  one,  as  there  is  no  milking,  no  pan¬ 
washing,  no  churning,  no  other  work  but  to 
take  care  of  the  calves  and  let  them  do  the  work. 

CAULIFLOWER  CULTURE. 

J.  A.  P.,  Portsmouth,  Va. — What  is  the 
the  best  cauliflower  for  a  Spring  crop  to  ship 
to  the  New  York  market,  and  how  shall  it  be 
grown  ? 

Ans. — For  the  earliest  crop  the  Early 
Dwarf  Erfurt,  and  for  a  successional  crop, 
Thorburn’s  Nonpareil.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  about  the  first  of  October,  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  attain  the  hight  of  two  inches 
they  should  be  transplanted  into  a  cold-frame 
in  rows  three  inches  apart  each  way.  Keep 
them  close  and  moist  until  well  established ; 
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wood  of  the  wounds  and  bruises,  and  treat  the 
trees  as  follows,  they  will  improve  in  a  few 
years  t  Take  two  pounds  of  soft  soap,  such  as 
farmers’  wives  make;  put  in  a  half  pound  of 
sulphur  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sal-soda; 
stir  it  well,  and  add  sufficient  water  so  that  it 
can  be  put  on  with  a  brush  on  the  body  and 
large  limbs  of  the  tree  as  thick  as  it  can  be 
laid  on  with  a  brush.  Do  it  now  or  during  the 
Autumn,  and  again  in  the  Spring,  and  for 
three  or  four  successive  Springs,  Make  the 
ground  rich  with  composted  manure  as  far 
out  as  the  branches  extend,  or  farther;  also 
use  ashes  and  continue  both  these  remedies  for 
three  or  four  years, 

APPLYING  PYRETHRUM  POWDER. 

c.  (&  Bro.,  Pella,  Iowa.  In  reading  of  your 
experiments  with  pyrethrum  powder  in  the 
Rural  we  note  you  speak  of  applying  it  with 
bellows;  what  kind  are  they,  what  do  they 
cost  and  who  makes  them? 

Ans. — The  utensil  is  known  as  the  Wood- 
ason’s  Double-cone  bellows,  an  illustration  of 
which  is  given  at  Fig.  893.  The  prices  range 


ing  or  fodder  purposes,  these  double  crops  are 
useful,  because  more  manure  is  made  through 
them ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  dangerous  practice 
to  follow  unguardedly. 

MAKING  STARCH  FROM  UNMERCHANTABLE 
POTATOES. 

E.  T.,  Armstrong,  Kans.  This  section 
grows  potatoes  very  extensively,  but  owing 
to  indifferent  success  many  of  the  tubers  are 
too  small  to  be  salable,  and  having  heard  that 
“away  down  in  Maine,”  starch  is  profitably 
made  from  such  unmerchantable  potatoes  by 
means  of  a  cheap  outfit,  we  would  like  the 
Rural  to  furnish  all  needed  information  on 
the  subject. 

Ans.— It  is  quite  true  that  starch  can  be 
made  of  potatoes  with  a  very  inexpensive  out¬ 
fit.  AIJ  that  is  necessary  is  to  grate  the 
potatoes  and  to  wash  the  pulp  in  a  series  of 
tubs  or  vats  until  the  starch  is  separated  from 
the  lighter  fiber.  The  starch  is  then  drained 
and  dried  on  wire  gauze  shelves  in  a  room 
heated  by  a  common  iron  stove.  But  the 
starch  so  made  is  neither  of  the  best  quality 


Bellows  for  Applying  Insect  Powder.— Fig.  893. 

oly  made  as  by  better  [  from  one  to  three  dollars  according  to  style, 

the  one  here  represented  being  $2.00.  They 
can  be  obtained  of  the  Woodason  Bellows 
Works,  3.612  Kenningtou  Av.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
AQUATIC  PLANTS  FOR  A  CARP  POND. 

W.  H.  C.,  Springboro \  Ohio.— We  have  a 
carp  pond,  and  wish  to  learn  what  are  the  best 
water  plants  to  get  in  it;  where  they  can  be 
had  and  when  they  should  be  planted.  Would 
the  lotus  be  good,  and  should  it  be  raised  from 
seed  or  roots  ? 

Ans.— The  l  otuses  are  good  plants  for  a  carp 
pond,  both  the  American  (Nelumbium  lnteuml 
and  the  Eervutian  (N.  speciosum).  It  is  much 


machinery.  A  well  appointed  stared  iactory, 
with  water  power  and  the  best  kind  of  machin¬ 
ery,  will  cost  from  $500  to  $3  000  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  potatoes  worked  up. 
Some  factories  will  use  1000  bushels  a  day. 
We  are  preparing  an  article  on  this  subject 
with  illlustrations,  which  will  give  all  the 
information  desired  No  doubt  starch  may 
be  made  very  profitably  in  Ransas  and  many 
other  Western  localities. 

GRASSES  FOR  FLORIDA. 

E.  W.  J.,  Tallahassee,  Fla— In  order  to 
try  whether  the  “hay”  grasses  will  thrive 
here,  I  propose  to  sow  several  kinds  together, 
for  hay  and  pasture;  which  would  the  Rural 
recommend,  Red  Clover  being  the  basis  l  Soil 
light;  manured  heavily  this  Spring  for  pota¬ 
toes  and  now  in  peas. 

Ans.— It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  make  a 
success  of  growing  Red  Clover.  Orchard 
Grass  has  been  grown  successfully  in  the 
South,  and  it  might  be  better  able  to  resist 
the  hot  sun  in  Florida  by  reason  of  the  greater 
rainfall.  We  should  not  like  to  encourage 
you  in  trying  to  make  a  pasture  of  the  grasses 
used  for  that  purpose  in  the  North.  Italian 
Rye  Grass  and  Lucerne  are  natives  of  hot  cli¬ 
mates;  the  former,  however,  loves  much 
moisture;  the  latter  stands  dry  weather  bet¬ 
ter,  but  succeeds  with  abun  lant  rain  and 
Rvfin  with  irrigation.  Bermuda  Grass  has 


hardy  Nympbicas  are  excellent  for  the  same 
purpose.  N.  odorata,  N,  odorata  rosea,  N. 
alba,  N.  tuberosa,  N.  flava,  etc.  These  are 
also  best  grown  from  roots,  and  the  Spring  is 
the  best  time  to  plant.  These  plants  can  all 
be  obtained  from  E.  D.  Sturtevant,  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.  Where  ornamental  plants  are 
not  specially  desired,  it  would  be  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  carp  feeds  on  almost  all  sorts 
of  aquatic  plants,  such  as  ordinary  pond 
weeds,  splatter  docks,  pickerel  weeds,  arrow¬ 
head,  duck  weed,  wild  rice.  etc. 

PAINT  FOR  TINWARE. 

J.  H.,  Montreal ,  Canada.— I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  tiu  boxes  to  paint  (bright  colors) 
but  the  paint  dries  very  dull— no  gloss  at  all 
Ib  there  any  special  paint  for  tinware,  or 
should  I  mix  something  with  my  paint,  or 
should  the  tins  be  varnished  afterwards  to 
produce  a  gloss! 

Ans. — A  paint  made  of  pure  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  pure  white-lead  (which  is  hard  to  get) 
makes  a  fine  glossy  coating.  When  turpen¬ 
tine  is  used  the  paint  is  a  dead  white;  that  is, 
it  has  no  gloss.  The  best  and  most  durable 
paint  is  made  of  linseed  oil  and  lead  without 
turpentine.  For  painting  tin,  and  getting  a 
good  gloea  you  can  use  a  paint  of  oil  and  lead 
and  one-half  coach  varnish.  This  will  give  a 
bright  glossy  snrface,  and  is  commonly  used 
W here  an  extra  gloss  and  hard 


Lucerne  and  Italian  Rye  Grass,  would  be  the 
surest  to  experiment  with — 13  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  of  Lucerne  and  two  bushels  of  Rye 
Grass  are  usually  sown. 

WHEAT  AND  OAT  STRAW  FOR  FODDER. 

B.  S.  W.,  King's  Valley,  Oregon.  Having 
heard  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  wheat  and  oat  straw  for  cattle  feed, 

I  desire  to  know  which  is  the  better  feed,  and 
which  really  contains  the  more  nutriment. 

Ans, — Oat  straw  is  generally  believed  to  be 
a  much  better  fodder  than  wheat  straw.  But 
in  the  German  tables  of  the  values  of  fodder 
the  difference  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great. 
The  following  figures  show  the  analyses  of  the 
two: 

Per  cent  of  Oat  Wheat 

straw.  straw 

Water . . .  S 

Ash .  ®  9  5-5, 

Albuminoids . £5  20 

Carbo-hydrates....... . . .  88  2  80.3 

Crude  ttber . 40,0  48  0 

Vat . . .  2.0  15 

DIGESTIBLE . . . 

Albuminoids  . 1-4  0.8 

Carbo  hydrates  and  fiber .  40  1  S5.6 

Fat. ......... . . 0.6  0-4 

Comparative  value  for  100  tt ... .  69  cents.  57 cents. 

These  figures  show  that  oat  straw  is  worth 

about  one-fourth  more  than  wheat  straw'.  Its 

softness,  however,  renders  it  more  acceptable 

to  cattle  than  wheat  straw ;  and  if  the  oats 

are  cut  before  they  are  dead  ripe,  and  the 

straw  is  yet  green  at  the  top,  no  doubt  it  is 

still  more  valuable  than  the  above  figures 

would  indicate. 

SCALE  INSECTS  IN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

F.  M.  S.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  sends  specimens 
of  bark  and  branch  of  the  tree  in  a  20-year- 
old  apple  orchard,  some  of  the  trees  in  which 
have  died  from  the  attacks  of  scale  insects, 
while  others  are  drooping,  and  he  asks  why 
the  trees  are  so  infested  and  a  remedy  f 

Answer  by  Charles  Downing. — I  cannot 
say  as  to  the  cause,  but  if  he  will  scrape  off 
the  rough  bark  and  clean  out  all  the  dead 


for  tinware, 
coat  are  required,  varnish  is  used  altogether 
the  color  being  mixed  with  it  by  careful  grind¬ 
ing  on  a  fiat  atone  with  a  muller. 

BUDDING  PEACH  TREKS. 

J.  If.  B.,  Moffet's  Creek,  Va.,  asks  1,  the 
mode  of  budding  peach  trees;  3.  when  it 
should  be  done. 

Ans. — l,  Buds  are  procured  from  budded 
nurseries  or  young  orchards.  With  a  sharp 
knife  make  a  vertical  incision  in  the  bark 
about  an  inch-and-a-half  long,  and  a  trans¬ 
verse  one  at  right  angles  with,  and  at  the  top 
of,  the  vertical  one.  Cut  the  bud  from  the 
cion  and  slip  it  flown,  into  the  slit  made  in  the 
bark.  With  a  strong  band  tie  the  bud  firmly 
in  its  place,  both  above  and  below.  The  knot 
in  the  band  may  come  just  over  the  bud  when 
it  will  bear  stronger  upon  it  and  afford  better 
protection.  3.  Budding  is  done  in  August  and 
September  in  this  locality,  though  it  can  be 
prolonged  until  along  in  October  in  more 
southerly  latitudes.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  done 
as  long  as  the  sap  flows  freely. 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  D„  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Last  Spring  a  cow 
was  bought  with  a  bunch  on  one  of  her  knees; 
shortly  afterwards,  it  “broke  out”  on  one 
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A.  L.  B.-L.  L.  B.-L.  H.  R.-T.  H.  H.-O.  F.  F.-M. 
L.-J.  L.  W.-M.  E.  H.-H.  S.— W.  P.  H.,  plums  not  re¬ 
ceived — A.  II.  G. — Mrs.  T.  G.  T..  thanks  F-  K  P.— A, 
L.  j.- J.  V  -W.  S.-A.  B.  E.-S.  H.  H  — .1,  H.  S.. tranks 
— G.  A.  A.-A.  0.  H.— W.  F.— Mrs.  T.  G.  T  ,  thanks  - 
O.  B.  P.— W.  M.  R.-C.  A.  G.— D.  E  A.  S.-G.  W.C. 
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thanks  -F.  D.  C.-F.  R.  S.-S.  W.  R.-F.  N.  K. 
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In  reply  to  many  inquiries,  we  have  to 
say  that  all  who  desire  to  contest  for  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  Corn  Prizes  must 
send  in  their  reports  on  or  before  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  The  weight  of  ears  and  shelled 
corn  are  requested.  All  will  please  state 
the  number  of  kernels  planted,  the  num¬ 
ber  that  germinated,  the  manure  used, 
the  cultivation  given,  the  method  of 

planting,  etc. 

-  -  ♦♦♦  ... 

We  shall  give  the  results  of  our  exper¬ 
iments  with  new  potatoes  as  soon  as  we 
have  tested  them  as  to  quality. 

- - 

Frosts  have  held  off  so  long  that  the 
Highland  (black)  Grape  of  Ricketts  has 
ripened  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
bunches  and  berries  are  large — the  qual¬ 
ity  sour.  We  have  tested  it  fairly  and 
shall  reject  it  as  unworthy  of  cultivation. 
- ♦-*-♦ - 

Mr.  John  Charlton  of  Illinois  says, 
“I  have  an  ear  of  the  Thoroughbred  Flint 
Corn  10  inches  long,  writh  06  grains  iu  a 
row  and  big  grains  too.”  These  ears  will 
shrink  a  good  deal.  We  hope  our  friends 
will  send  us  the  longest  as  a  mattered 
curiosity  and  that  we  may  have  an  en¬ 
graving  made  of  the  longest  ear  of  all. 

- - ♦♦♦ - - 

TnosE  who  are  good  enough  to  send  us 
the  longest  ears  of  their  Rural  Thorough- 
bre  I  will  do  well  to  use  paste-board  in 
which  to  roll  the  ear.  We  have  received 
several  mailed  iu  this  way  that  were  un¬ 
injured  in  any  way.  The  bottom  or  top 
of  paste  board  boxes  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  Please  always  write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  package. 

— - »  »  • - 

Mr.  John  Haynes,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa, 
sends  us  an  ear  of  the  Rural  Thorough br^d 
Flint  that  measures  16  inches;  it  has  65 
kernels  in  a  row,  and  eight-rowed  as  this 
variety  always  is.  The  kernels  are  very 
long  a  d  wide,  though  not  deep.  We  may 
now  say,  “Going  at  16  !  Who  will  say 
16}?”  We  hope,  however,  to  have  a  more 
perfect  specimen  of  16  inch  ears  thau  this. 
- — - - 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Blake,  of  Harrison 
County,  Iowa,  under  date  of  October  9, 
1882,  writes  as  follows:  “The  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  Corn  sent  out  by  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  simply  immense  and  can¬ 
not  be  praised  too  h’ghly.  I  husked  mine 
September  20,  and  took  it  to  the  district 
fair  at  Dunlap,  and  there  exhibited  it 
September  27,  28  and  29,  and  received 
the  first  premium.  I  could  have  sold  it 
for  one  dollar  an  ear,  but  I  would  not  sell 
it  at  any  price  as  I  want  it  all  to  plant 
next  year.  Some  of  the  ears  are  over  15 
inches  long— round  and  plump.  I  have 
over  200  ears  from  71  stalks.  Who  says 
taking  the  Rural  New-Yorker  does 
not  pay?” 


“THE  PUBLIC  BE  D 


Early  in  the  week  Mr.  W.  H.  Vander¬ 
bilt,  who  owns  $300,000,000, wrung  mostly 
from  the  public,  was  interviewed  by  a 
couple  of  Chicago  newspaper  reporters 
and  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  “Why  do 
you  run  the  limited  express — because  the 
public  demands  it?”  insolently  answered, 

“The  public  be  d - .”  When  the  arch- 

swindler  Tweed  with  equal  insolence  in¬ 
quired,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it,”  when  his  rascalities  were  first  found 
out,  he  little  thought  that  the  impudent 
remark,  prompted  by  his  utter  contempt 
for  the  rights  of  the  public  and  the  over¬ 
weening  arrogance  of  irresponsible  power, 
would,  more  even  than  his  misdeeds, 
stimulate  the  people  of  New  York  to  con¬ 
sign  him  promptly  to  his  proper  position. 
The  bloated  Railroad  Kind’s  utterance, 
the  outcome  of  similar  sentiments, is  likely 
to  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  people  at 
large,  stimulating  them  indignantly  to 
curb  the  power  winch  begets  such  insol¬ 
ence.  It  has  all  along  been  known  that  rail¬ 
roads  are  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stock-owners  and  of  stock-jobbers,  and  in 
total  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  who  endowed  the  roads  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  privileges  and  prerogatives,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  the  fact  has  been 


coarsely  acknowledged  through  the  mouth 
of  a  representative  railroad  manager,  and 
the  brazen  announcement  is  likely  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  public  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  guarding  their  own  interests  in 
matters  of  transportation,  since  these  are 
so  utterly  disregarded  by  inflated  railroad 
magnates.  Surrounded  by  all  that  im¬ 
moderate  wealth  can  bestow,  including 
the  fulsome  words  of  sycophants,  it  is 
still  likely  that  Vanderbilt  will  yet  have 
good  cause  for  regretting  having  “D— d  !” 
the  public.  “Upon  what  meat  doth  this 
our  Caesar  feed,  that  he  hath  grown 
so  great?” 


REFORMATION  NEEDED. 


At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  cotton 
industry  of  this  country  has  there  been 
such  loud  and  widespread  complaint  of 
the  adulteration  of  cotton  as  during  the 
cotton  year  which  closed  on  the  first  of 
last  September.  The  cotton-mill  owners 
of  New  England  have  found  the  adulter¬ 
ations  as  frequent  and  grievous  as  have 
those  of  Lancashire ;  hut  the  former  have 
been  in  a  better  position  to  recover 
damages  than  the  latter.  The  waste 
account  of  the  manufacturers  here  and 
across  the  water  has  frequently  advanced 
from  10  to  12  per  cent  to  20  to  30  per 
cent.  Northern  manufacturers,  however, 
buy  largely  from  responsible  Southern 
dealers  who,  for  a  premium  averaging  ODe 
dollar  a  bale,  guarantee  the  quality  f  the 
goods  sold.  Owing  to  the  frauds  in  the 
cotton  sold  them  during  the  past  year, 
however,  a  number  of  Southern  cotton 
merchants  have  lost  bo  heavily  that  they 
have  been  compellfe(j  to  announce  that 
they  are  financially  unable  to  make  pool 
the  losses  their  customers  have  suffered ; 
but  most  of  those  unable  to  do  so,  have 
declared  that  they  consider  the  obligation 
a  debt  to  be  liquidated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Some  adulterations 
were  owing,  of  course,  to  accident  or 
carelessness,  but  those  of  a  fraudulent 
sort  were  mainly  due  to  the  ginueTS  <  f 
cotton,  who  are  commonly  paid  by 
allowing  them  a  part  of  the  cotton  ginned 
and  packed.  The  competition  in  the 
business  has  been  so  great  of  late  that  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  planters  the  gin- 
owners  have  reduced  their  scale  of  charges ; 
but  the  losses  they  have  incurred  by  this 
means  they  have  been  making  good  by 
returning  to  the  planter  apparently  the 
full  weight  of  the  cotton,  ltBS  a  small 
deduction;  but  in  reality  the  weight  of 
the  planter’s  cotton  has  often  been  fraud¬ 
ulently  increased  either  by  wetting  the  lint 
or  inserting  foreign  substances  in  the  bale. 
In  most  of  the  Southern  States  there  are 
severe  laws  against  these  and  other  fraud¬ 
ulent  practices  in  packing  cotton,  and  iu 
view  of  the  grave  injury  done  to  the  trade 
last  year  by  swindles  of  this  sort,  and  tha 
still  greater  injury  that  would  result  from 
a  repetition  of  them  this  year,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  laws  will  be  sternly  en¬ 
forced  both  by  planters  and  dealers  with 
reference  to  the  present  cotton  crop. 

- 4  4  4 

CATTLE  IMPORTS  INTO  ENGLAND. 


A  Blue  Book,  or  an  official  govermen- 
tal  report,  just  issued  iu  England,  gives 
detailed  statistics  of  the  foreign  live 
stock  imported  into  that  country  dur¬ 
ing  1881.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  cattle  imported  last  year  was 
822,198  against  384,432  in  1880— a  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  64,234.  About  one-third  of  the 
imported  cattle  were  from  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  103,693  head,  yet 
this  was  51,000  head  less  than  in  18*80. 
Canada  sent  44,389  head — a  falling  off 
of  4,000  from  the  previous  year,  so  tliat 
of  the  total  diminution  of  64,000,  America 
was  responsible  for  55,000  head.  Of  Con¬ 
tinental  countries  Denmark  contributi  d 
61,975  cattle;  the  Netherlands,  35,960; 
Schleswig-Holstein,  23,866;  Spain,  16, 696; 
Sweden,  15,718,  and  Portugal,  14,081. 
Of  these  countries  Sweden  alone  made  an 
increase,  amounting  to  50  per  cent;  im¬ 
ports  for  all  the  other  countries  showed  a 
decrease.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  disease  within  their  borders, 
the  importation  of  cattle  from  Germany, 
Belgium  and  France  was  prohibited,  as 
were  ull  imports  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  from  liustia.  Of  the  cattle  im¬ 
ported  4,148  were  diseased,  39  being  af¬ 
fected  with  plouro-pueutnorria  and  4,109 
with  foot  and-mouth  disease.  All  the  ani¬ 
mals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  are 
reported  to  have  been  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  claimed  that  this  coun¬ 
try  sent  2,755  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
178  sheep  with  scab  and  151  swine  with 
fever.  Scab  among  sheep  and  fever 
among  swine  we  know  to  be  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  this  country ; 
but  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists 


among  any  kind  of  American  live  stock 
will,  we  think,  be  “news”  to  American 
stock  owners. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

NEW  ZEALAND  MEAT  FOR  ENGLAND 

Among  the  late  arrivals  at  Liverpool 
was  a  sailing  vessel  of  600  tons  which 
brought  from  New  Zealand  a  cargo  of 
fresh  meat,  consisting  of  4,000  carcasses 
of  sheep,  weighing  from  90  to  160  pounds 
each,  together  with  poultry,  fish  and 
fruit  in  large  quantities.  The  passage 
lasted  102  days,  and  off  the  African 
coast  the  temperature  for  some  weeks 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  84  degrees  in 
the  shade  and  120  in  the  sun.  To  keep 
up  a  temperature  of  18  degrees  below 
freezing  point  in  the  refrigerator,  the 
refrigerating  apparatus  was  run  by  an  en¬ 
gine  of  70-liorse  power  placed  in  the  hold. 
To  run  this  28  cwts.  of  coal  were  consumed 
every  24  hours,  and  the  total  consumption 
on  the  trip  was  180  tons.  The  mutton 
was  packed  in  t  he  same  way  beef  is  stored 
between  this  city  and  Liverpool — the  car¬ 
casses  were  suspended  from  the  beams  of 
the  ship  and  wrapped  in  some  cheap  tex 
tile  fabric.  A  cold  of  18  degrees  below 
freezing  point  was  certainly  too  great  ; 
jor  experience  has  shown  that  an  exces¬ 
sively  low  temperature  mechanically  dis¬ 
integrates  the  animal  tissues.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  cargo  would  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  better  condition  had  the  tempera¬ 
ture  been  maintained  a  few  degrees  above 
freezing  point,  as  in  trans-Atlantic  voy¬ 
ages.  At  Matura,  New  Zealand,  where  the 
fresh  mutton  was  obtained,  the  wholesale 
price  was  2d.  or  4c  per  pound  Hitherto 
the  transportation  of  fresh  meat  from 
Australia  to  Europe  has  not  proved  profit¬ 
able,  and  probably  this  venture  from  New 
Zealand  will  turn  out  unremunerative; 
but  all  these  shipments  are  merely  experi¬ 
mental  Improvements  in  the  mode  of 
storing  and  the  process  of  refrigeration 
will  doubtless  soon  lessen  the  expenses 
enough  to  make  the  trade  profitable.  Af¬ 
ter  all  our  experience  in  trasporring 
American  dressed  meat  to  Europe  and 
frem  the  West  to  the  seaboard  improve¬ 
ments  are  constantly  suggesting  them¬ 
selves.  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have 
just  effected  improvements  on  their  cars 
for  transporting  meat  from  that  city  to 
the  East  at  an  expense  of  $200  a  car. 
These  improvements,  they  euy,  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  deliver  Chicago-dressed 
meat  in  the  Eastern  cities  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  at  figures  with  which  local  butch¬ 
ers  cannot  compete  at  the  present  prices 
of  Eastern  beef  cattle,  and  doubtless  an¬ 
alogous  improvements  will  soon  sugeeBt 
themselves  to  Australian  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  shippers  for  Europe,  and  place  their 
trade  on  a  profitable  basis,  thus  giving  us 
formidable  rivals  in  our  trans-Atlantic 
meat  markets. 

-  *  ♦  » 

THE  POTATO  CROP. 


One  year  ago  there  was  a  very  different 
feeling  concerning  this  important  crop 
from  that  which  exists  this  year.  Then 
there  was  not  enough  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  and  foreign  countries  sent  ship-load 
after  ship  load  to  our  ports,  in  all  about 
5,000,000  bushels.  Now,  from  present 
appearances,  we  may  be  able  to  “return 
the  compliment  ”  since  our  crop  is  an 
abundant  one,  while  that  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  and  in  parts  of  the 
Continent  is  reported  to  be  short. 

The  potato  trade  in  this  city  is  growing 
in  importance  every  year,  and  instead  of 
being  supplied  fiom  adjoining  States  as 
some  might  think,  tubers  are  shipped 
hither  from  points  almost  all  over  the 
West  where  in  some  instances  they  have 
been  bought  for  25  cents  per  bushel  and 
placed  in  this  murket  at  less  cost  than  for 
State  stock.  As  yet.  but  few  potatoes 
have  reached  here  from  the  East,  but  at 
the  depots  of  the  N  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Road 
only,  from  25  to  50  car-loads  now  daily 
arrive,  while  at  the  Erie  depot  in  Jersey 
city,  which  is  convenient  to  Washington 
Market,  other  sections  of  the  country 
pour  3d  their  vust  supplies.  At  present 
potatoes  are  wholesaling  at  from  $2  to 
$2.50  per  barrel  of  180  pounds,  but  they 
will  probably  be  cheaper  soon. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  dealer 
in  Washington  Market  we  inquired  as  to 
what  variety  is  now  selling  beet.  “The 
Early  Rose,  by  all  means,”  said  he;  “there 
is  a  lot  in  barrels  just  arrived  from 
Michigan  and  you  can  see  they  arc  of 
good  size,  quality,  and  condition.” 

“What  other  principal  kinds  are  now 
arriving? 

“Burbank’s  Seedling  Peeiless,  Snow¬ 
flake  and  Pride-of- the- Valley.”  “Why 
is  the  Rose  preferred  by  your  customers,” 
we  asked, 

“Well,”  said  he,  “it  is  a  smooth  pota¬ 
to,  the  eyes  are  not  deep-set,  and  the 
quality  is  first-rate.  But  then,  customers 


have  their  private  opinions  about  pota¬ 
toes,  and  what  suits  one  might  not  an¬ 
other.  But  among  early  pofatoes  we 
find  the  Early  Rose  is  most  generally 
called  for.”  “Has  color  anything  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  potatoes?” 

“No;  but  very  little.  People  are  not 
so  mindful  of  what  the  color  is  as  of 
what’s  within  the  skin — the  quality. 
Deep-eyed  potatoes  are  not  desired,  and 
for  that  reason  the  old  Peachblow  had 
to  go.” 

“How  about  the  potato-rot  this  year;  is 
it  prevailing  in  any  section?” 

“Not  so  far  as  known.  Our  receipts 
have  been  very  free  from  rot,  though 
sometimesthey  bear  small  swellings  which 
seem  to  be  caused  by  an  insect.” 

“We  understand  that  the  manner  of 
doing  business  here  has  changed  some¬ 
what;  that  the  New  York  dealers  send 
men  into  the  country  to  buy  up  lots.” 

“That  is  true.  So  they  do  with  ap¬ 
ples.  Farmers  seem  to  prefer  to  sell  to 
agents,  providing  they  can  be  assured  of 
their  responsibility,  aid  thus  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  commission  dealing  is  on  the  de¬ 
cline  as  regards  potatoes  and  apples.” 

As  far  as  wo  can  learn  the  yield  this 
year  is  heavy  with,  perhaps,  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  up-river  country.  Maine  has 
a  good  crop  of  fine  quality,  and  when 
the  Eastern  potatoes  (which  are  later 
iu  ripening)  arrive  the  market  will  be 
over-run  and  prices  will  be  affected  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Our  shipments  will  be  cut  off 
by  those  from  the  West;  we  shall  send 
some  to  Oubv  and  S  uth  America,  but  if 
we  have  a  quantity  for  export,  the  outlet 
must  be  mainly  across  the  sea. 

- »♦  » 

BREVITIES. 

True  tallest  of  our  tomato  vines  trained  to 
the  barn  is  now  fullv  13  feet  high.  The  top 
is  in  bloom  and  beneath  are  many  large,  green 
tomatoes  and  still  lower  several  ripe  and 
ripening.  A  single  tomato  stem  13  feet 
high  is  a  novelty:  the  stem  near  the  top 
measures  as  much  in  circumference  as  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Thb  high  prices  for  cattle  have  drawn  an 
unusually  large  number  of  beasts  from  the 
Western  and  Texas  ranges  to  our  markets  of 
late.  During  September  the  receipts  of  cat¬ 
tle  from  thi-ve  sources  at  Chicago  aggregated 
111,400  head,  against  79,100  in  September, 
1SS1— an  increase  of  32,300  head.  For  the  en¬ 
tire  season  the  receipts  to  Sept  30  amounted 
to  300,700  head;  the  increase  in  receipts  from 
the  Texas  ranges  being  Tar  heavier  than  in 
tho*n  from  Wyoming,  Colorado,  the  Indian 
Territory  and  the  other  Western  ranges. 
These  heavy  receipts  are  doubtless  giving  an 
impetus  to  the  new  enterprise  w  hich  is  filling 
Eastern  markets  with  Chicago  dressed  meat. 

A  tklkgram  from  St.  Louis  announces  that 
the  late  great  fair  held  there — an  account  of 
which  is  given  by  oil  r  special  correspondent 
elsewhere  in  this  i-sue— was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  fair  ever  held  there,  and  the  St.  Louis  fairs 
have  always  heeu  noted  for  the  superlative 
excellence  of  the  display  and  the  exceptionally 
large  att  endance  at  them  The  receipts  for  the 
present  fair.  w«  are  told,  will  reach  1105,000, 
against  $77,000  last.  %  ear.  Moreover,  the  fair 
was  remarkable  for  the  large  sales  of  exhibited 
articles.  Over  $100,000  worth  of  live  stock, 
$200,000  worth  of  agricultural  implements, 
and  nearly  all  the  heavy  machinery  on  ex¬ 
hibition  arc  reported  to  have  been  sold  on  the 
grounds,  besides  many  other  articles  in  the 
mechanical  and  other  departments.  Truly, 
they  do  things  in  a  liberal  way  in  the  West! 

No  frost  yet  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Several 
kinds  of  grapes  have  ripened  fully  that  never 
ripened  before,  notably  Goethe  (Rogers  No.  1) 
and  Highland  (Ricketts).  Now  that  we  have 
had  ttie  opportunity  of  eating  of  this  fruit, 
we  are  more  than  ever  surprised  that  it  should 
have  been  so  praised  by  several  journals  and 
nurserymen.  The  bunches  are  quite  large  and 
showy.  That  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  in 
its  favor.  It  is  very  well  known  that  the 
leaves  of  trees  ripen,  die  and  fall  without  frost 
wheu  they  have  performed  the  allotted  sea¬ 
son's  work.  But  ithout  frost,  the  Autumn 
tints  are  n<  *t  so  varied  or  so  bright.  Tomatoes 
arc  still  ripening  In  great  numbers,  though 
sour.  Chestnuts  are  falling  from  the  trees 
while  yet  the  burs  are  green.  Rye  and  wheat 
arc  making  a  rank  growth.  The  ground  is 
moist — the  springs  are  full. 

The  "Crimes  Act”  lately  passed  by  the 
English  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  in  Ireland  causes  a  good  deal  of  hardship 
to  shepherd*  and  herdsmen  in  that  distracted 
country.  Except  in  very  severe  weather  it  is 
customary  to  leave  cattle  and  sheep  out-of- 
doors  at  night,  where  they  are  occasionally 
visited  during  the  darkness.  The  terms  of  the 
law,  however  render  it  imperative  that  all 
loyal  civilian  subjects  of  the  Queen  shall  re¬ 
main  in  their  houses  at  night.  To  obey  the 
Law  the  shepherds  must  leave  their  flocks  to 
the  mercy  of  prowling  dogs  and  thieves,  and 
the  herdsmen  must  expose  their  cattle  to  the 
malicious  attacks  of  the  ‘ •moonlighters.”  If 
the  custodians  of  the  animals  creep  out  "after 
dark,”  they  ruu  the  risk  of  being  ruthlessly 
“run  iu”  by  the  suspicions  “peelers.”  A  large 
meeting  of  them  iu  Roscommon  lately  offered 
$200  for  the  betrayal  of  any  perpetrator  of 
agrarian  outrage,  bold  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  government  for  much  larger  re¬ 
wards  has  seldom  obtained  the  aid  of  inform¬ 
ers.  They  then  “resolved”  that  they  would 
no  longer  hold  themselves  responsible  for  mis¬ 
haps  to  their  herds  and  flocks  between  sunset 
and  sunrise,  and  finally,  with  characteristic. 
Celtic  drollery,  after  having  “resolved” 
themselves  free  from  much  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  work,  they  threatened  a 
“  strike  ”  if  a  substantial  increase  in  their 
wages  was  not  made  at  once. 


unless  she  can  be  taught  at  home,  as  you  and 
Emily  were,  and  even  then  they  had  better 
study  at  school,  too ;  and  every  boy  should  be 
taught  something  about  the  Mature  of  the  soil, 
and  of  plants  and  animals,  and  of  mechanics 
and  so  forth,  at  school,  as  well  as  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  languages.  The  ordinary  things 
of  our  common  every-day  life  ought  to  be 
made  a  thorough  study  at  school.” 

"But,  then,  how  can  it  be  done  ?”  “  I  don’t 
see,”  said  Uncle  John;  “I  have  been  a 
school  trustee  for  years  and  have  thought  over 
this  matter  a  great  deal.  There  are  no  books 
and  few  teachers  that  are  qualified  for  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  many  good  papers  we 
now  have  are  doing  an  excellent  service  in 
this  way.” 

•*  You  must  not  expect,  Brother  John,  that 
all  these  things  can  be  taught  and  learned  at 
school.  A  young  mind  cannot  appreciate 
them;  just  as  a  young  animal  must  be  fed 
upon  milk  and  cannot  digest  bay  or  corn,  so 
the  young  mind  requires  simple,  easily-digest 
ed  food,  but  such  as  will  give  it  strength  and 
ability  to  digest  more  solid  nutriment  after¬ 
wards.  And  just  there  comes  in  the  benefit  of 
a  course  of  study  the  exact  connection  of 


Casibianca,  or  Cato’s  Soliloquy,  or,  Mark 
Antony’s  "Friends,  Roman’s  Countrymen 
end  me  your  ear3,’  &e.,  &c.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  how  much  better  a  man 
may  plow  a  field,  or  feed  or  milk  or  care  for  a 
cow,  or  even  spread  manure  on  a  field,  or 
manage  it  in  the  yard  when  he  understands 
the  real  natnre  of  all  these  things,  or  has  his 
mind  so  trained  that  he  can  learn  all  about 
them  very  quickly.  In  fact,  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  geometrical  figures  alone  will  enable 
a  man  to  plow  a  furrow  straight  and  even,  ii» 
One  day’3  practice,  better  than  in  a  year’s 
work  without  it,  simply  because  the  mind  and 
the  eye  have  both  been  educated  and  can  con¬ 
trol  the  hands.  How  can  a  man  that  cannot 
tell  when  a  marking  pole  is  straight  up  and 
down,  know  when  his  furrow  is  not  straight?’’ 

“  Yes,  George,  you  are  right,”  said  his 
father,  and  nob  only  such  practical  study  as  this 
is  required  but  also  study  such  as  disciplines 
the  mind  and  teaches  it  to  observe  and  think; 
so  that  the  child  may  finish  in  after  life  the 
education  of  which  only  a  foundation  can  be 
laid  at  school.  There  are  four  million  farms 
in  the  United  States  and  doubtless  25,000,000 
persons  living  and  depending  upon  farms.  How 
_  much  better  would  the  country 

I  be  gov ernsd ;  how  much  more  of 

honesty  in  public  affairs;  how 
much  more  even  a  distribution 
of  wealth, how  much  more  virtue 
and  how  much  less  vice,  were  all 
I  these  25,000.000  people  as  well 
I  educated  as  the  lawyers  and  the 
business  men  who  now  control 
legislation  and  public  affaire  and 
do  the  governing  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  farmer’s  child  should 
have  an  equally  good  education 
as  the  child  of  a  mechanic,  or  a 
lawyer,  or  a  merchant,  or  any 
•— ,,„W  professional  man.  And  if  the- 

HdflfiM  farmers,  as  you  sar.  cannot  a f- 


"Ah,  why,  indeed,”  replied  George  "and 
what  is  the  use  of  a  young  man  spending 
his  time  in  studying  dead  languages  when 
there  is  so  much  of  living  interest  about  us 
that  we  need  to  know  about.” 

“Now,  George,  you  are  a  lawyer,  you  know, 
or  think  you  are,  as  all  young  lawyers  do,  and 
think  you  know  a  good  deal  more  than  any 
old  fogy  in  the  profession;  and  just  tell  me,  if 
you  can,  whether  or  not  you  could  have  done 
as  well  here  this  year,  or  if  Emily  could  have 
done  all  this  cooking  and  confectionery  here, 
or  have  set  out  this  table  in  this  elegant  sty  le 
with  these  flowers  and  fragrant  tea  roses  and 
fruit,  not  to  mention  the  dishes,  if  both  of  you 
had  not  bad  the  education  which  has  brought 
it  all  out  of  your  brain.  Was  it  not  the  dis¬ 
cipline  you  have  gone  through  in  those  years 
at  school  and  college  which  has  given  you  the 
ability  to  do  all  these  things  in  a  better  and 
more  effective  manner  than  an  unedu  a  ted 
person  could  do?  Why,  my  dear  niece,  you 
don’t  forget  what  you  learned  in  your  despised 
geography  lessons,  that  nutmegs  are  grown  in 
the  Spice  Islands  by  the  Dutch  planters,  and 
that  cloves  come  from  Zanzibar,  and  vanilla 
is  produced  in  Mexico,  and  when  you  are  put- 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

(Continued  from  page  690.) 

It  had  been  a  busy  day.  There  was  much 
to  be  shown  and  much  to  be  seen  and  there 
were  consultations  arao”g  the  bouseke-  pers 
in  doors  and  among  the  fanners  out  cf  doors, 
and  it  was  hard  to  say  which  of  these  re¬ 
quired  more  time  or  discussion.  And  there 
were  such  breaks  in  the  various  subjects 
spoken  of  and  so  many  new  ones  came  up  be¬ 
fore  the  old  ones  were  disposed  of  that  every 
one  of  the  party  found  it  to  be  a  rest  v  hen 
the  work  was  done,  the  cows  fed,  .the  chick¬ 
ens  all  at  roost  and  the  simple  but  elegant 
supper  provided  was  ready.  There  was 
chicken  salad,  potted  trout  from  the  spoils  of 
the  brook;  sweet  cream  cheese,  delicious 
peaches  from  the  orchard  with  ice  cream; 
apples,  pears  and  grapes;  French 
rolls,  which  Mrs.  Bates  declared 
she  had  never  seen  equaled  in 
France;  jams  and  jellies,  and 
custards  which  the  cousins  said  a 

they  must  get  recipes  for,  and 
butter  which  they  and  their 
father  tasted  with  the  air  of  con¬ 
noisseurs,  looking  at  each  other 
in  the  way  of  experts  and  nod¬ 
ding  their  heads  as  much  as  to 
say,  "this  will  do. 


i,”  and  finally 
admitted  that  it  was  better  than 
they  could  ever  hope  to  attain 
until  they  had  a  cold  spring 
house  and  changed  their  churn 
for  a  Blanchard  or  a  Rectangu¬ 
lar  they  didn’t  know  which  for 
they  had  seen  both  here  and 
could  not  yet  say  which  wn9 
the  better;  and  there  was  new 
sweet  cider  made  from  the  ripest 
of  the  "  Boughs”  and  the  Por¬ 
ter’s;  and  iced  milk  ;  and  all 
served  without  any  fire  or  cook¬ 
ing  on  that  hurried  day  ;  and 
every  thing  was  the  product  of 
the  farm,  and  cost  nothiogjin  the 
way  of  money  more  than  for 
the  sugar  and  the  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  few  spices  which  of 
course  had  to  be  purchased. 

"And  some  people  suppose, 
said  Mr.  Bates,  1  ‘  that  farmers 
are  obliged  to  live  on  salt  pork 
and  store  mackerel  and  have  in¬ 
digestible  hot  biscuit  and  cab¬ 
bage  and  beans  and  the  poor 
wife  must  come  from  the  hot 
stove  with  scorched  face  and  all 
over-heated  and  serve  the  really 
costly  meal  prepared  so  labori¬ 
ously  ;  and  they  actually  pity 
them.  In  all  our  year  and  a 
half  s  travels  I  don’t  remember 
having  so  well  prepared  and  de¬ 
licious  a  meal  as  this.” 


Ian  education,  it  proves  very' 
clearly  that  they  are  not  getting, 
their  share  of  the  general  wealth 
which  they  create  by  their  labor. 
For  their  work  and  labor  pro¬ 
duces  the  very  base  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  But  they  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  tbeir  proper  and 
just  share  until  they  are  as  well 
educated  and  as  able  to  take  an 
equally  high  position  in  society 
as  those  can  and  do  whose  wealth 
comes  out  of  the  farmers’  labor. 
Farmers  own  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  million  dollars’  worth  of 
property;  the  value  of  which  is 
actual  and  not  in  any  way  ficti¬ 
tious  as  city  property,  stocks, 
and  bonds  are.  What  would  fc  ap- 
pen  if  farmers  were  to  stop  work 
for  a  year  and  feed  only  them¬ 
selves  and  not  sell  a  bushel  of 
grain  as  they  very  well  could  do 
if  they  thought  proper  to  do  it 
and  combined  to  do  it?  And 
being  thus  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  wealthy  class,  they 
ought  to  be  the  most  intelligent; 
well  educated ;  the  most  power¬ 
ful;  in  fact  the  ruling  class  and 
should  enjoy  an  equal  share  of 
comfort  and  luxury  with  any 
other  class  in  existence.  That 
they  do  not,  is  simply  because 
they  do  not  seem  to  perceive 
their  rights ;  do  not  claim  them 
or  combine  to  secure  them.” 

“But  we  are  very  glad  to  get 
home,  and  as  American  farmers 

_  _  are  so  fortunate  and  so  much 

l||§f§|pfl  to  be  envied,  and  admired,  we 
=— propose  to  become  Americau 
farmers  too,  and  take  up  our 
pgtlllSP  abode  here  for  the  future  and 
enjoy  ourselves  all  we  possibly 
can,”  said  Mrs.  Bates. 

"Oh,  mamma,  you  don’t  mean 
it!  Papa,  is  it  true?” 

"It  is  your  mamma’s  wish, 
Emily,  and  I  am  satisfied.  I 
-ggs  |  sha]i  have  to  be  away  often,  and 
‘  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
at  intervals,  and  your  mamma 
will  be  at  home  here  with  you.” 
“Ob,  how  delightful,  George  why  don’t 
you  say  something?” 

"Ah,  you  see,  I  suspected  it  all  along.  But  I 
am  quite  as  glad  as  you  are  Emily.”  It  is  the 
one  thing  we  needed  to  complete  our  comfort 
here.  We  shall  now  indeed  be  a  happy  family. 

“As  happy,  I  hope,  Emily,  as  Uncle  John’s 
family.  You  remember  once  that  was  your 
wish,  and  I  don’t  think  you  can  be  much  hap¬ 
pier  here  than  we  are  at  our  home;  what  do 
you  say,  girls?” 

"If  Cousin  Emily  can  Had  as  much  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  and  happiness  here  as  we  at 
home  do,  she  will  have  indeed  little  lei  to 
wish  for.”— {To  be  continued.] 


"Ab,”  replied  Uncle  John, 

"there  are  farmers  and  there 
are  farmers;  and  housekeepers  Fg? 
too  differ;  and  then  you  must  re¬ 
member,  that  there  is  more 
knowledge  and  skill  involved 
in  the  getting  up  of  a  single  but 
elegant  meal  than  in  a  plain  and 
poor  one  such  as  yon  bave  de¬ 
scribed.  What  we  want  in  our 
farm-house  is  more  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  cookery,  more  sci-  ^ , 

ence,  in  fact.  For  instance,  ggStp&ftifp 

here’s  some  potted  trout  which 
is  a  delicacy,  and  a  chicken  sal- 
ad ;  which  I  w  ill  say ,  is  a  delicacy 
too ;  now  it  requires  more  art  to  IfiiGpPfSlp 
pot  half  a  dozen  trout  in  this 
way,  although  it  is  done,  I  see, 
in  a  second  hand  potted  meat 
can — to  save  expense  I  suppose 
Emily — and  to  make  a  really 
good  chicken  salad,  although  ^ 

there  are  no  more  in  it  than  the  — 

cold  fried  chicken — well,  yes, 

<  fricasseed.’  Emily,  I  beg  your 
pardon — fricasseed  chicken,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
some  lettuce  and  some  celery  and  the  cream 
dressing  (of  which  the  less  I  say  the  more  1 
may  be  supposed  to  know  about  it)  than  to 
stew  or  roast  those  chickens,  or  to  fry  those 
trout  in  gi-ease  and  spoil  them.  And  more 
than  that  these  dishes  may  be  prepared  at  a 
time  when  other  work  is  not  pressing  and  are 
served  cold  and  yet  fresh  and  new,  when 
work  impressing.” 

"  Why  could  we  not  learn  all  that  at  school” 
asked  one  of  the  cousins,  "  instead  of  fussing 
with  grammar  and  analysis  and  geography 
which  we  forget  before  we  get  our  gradua¬ 
ting  diplomas  framed  and  put  away  t" 


Autumn  Leaves  — Fig.  394. 


which,  with  the  daily  work  of  the  after  life, 
may  not  be  apparent  at  once.  But  you  find  it 
out  afterwards.” 

"  I  have  thought,”  said  George,  "  how  much 
good  it  might  do  in  schools  if  something  was 
read  from  a  good  paper  every  day.  For  in¬ 
stance,  here  is  the  Rural,  New-Yorker,  that 
mamma  is  poring  over  just  now,  there  is  read¬ 
able  and  useful  practical  information  in  every 
column  for  both  farmers  and  housekeepers 
which  might  be  made  of  the  greatest  use  to 
boys  and  girls,  being  related  to  things  which 
are  going  on  about  them  every  day  of  their 
lives,  and  in  which  they  would  take  a  personal 
Interest.  That  would  be  better  than  reading 


ting  these  things  in  your  custard  you  do  it 
better  just  because  you  know  all  about  them, 
and  having  weighed  them  all  in  your  mind 
when  you  were  at  school,  you  weigh  them  now 
more  accurately  in  your  scales,  and  so  by  the 
skill  gained  in  this  way  you  make  a  better 
custard  or  cake  than  poor  Biddy,  who  was 
raised  in  an  Irish  cabin  on  a  bog,  ever  could 
do  with  all  your  teaching.  No ;  a  housekeeper 
or  farmer  can  never  learn,  study  or  know  too 
much,  and  the  more  the  mind  is  trained  the 
better  the  hands  can  do  its  prompting.  But 
you  are  quite  right,  my  girl.  Every  girl 
ought  to  be  taught  to  sew  and  embroider,  and 
to  cook  and  do  other  household  work  at  school 
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OLD  SCOTTISH  MEMORIES. 


A  gentleman,  who  was  a  first  rate  per¬ 
former  of  Scotch  music  on  the  violin,  was 
spending  a  Winter  at  Exeter,  when  he  soon 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  musical 
residents.  During  one  day,  with  a  professor, 
the  conversation  turned  on  Scotch  music,  and 
its  influence  with  the  natives,  and  a  strong 
argument  ensued  on  its  bearing  competition 
with  foreign  music;  the  Scotchman,  whom  we 
may  designate  the  fiddler,  insisting  that,  when 
propprly  played,  the  national  music  of  his 
couotry  could  not  be  excelled.  The  professor 
as  warmly  insisted  it  was  only  fit  for  a 
barn-yard. 

“I’ll  tell  yon  what,”  says  the  fiddler,  I’ll  lay 
yon  a  bet  of  £b  that  if  a  parly  of  Scotchmen 
can  be  got  together,  I'll  make  them  shed  tears 
one  minute,  sing  the  next,  and  dance  the  third.” 

“Done,”  says  the  professor,  “and  if  your 
music  19  capable  of  that,  I  will  not  only  pay 
the  A!5  with  pleasure,  but  be  also  convinced  it 
is  the  most  enlivening,  pathetic,  and  best 
music  in  the  world,” 

The  difficulty  arose  as  to  getting  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  trial,  when  fortunately  a  third 
party  informed  them  that  a  party  of  young 
Scots  dined  annually  at  the  Old  London  Hotel 
on  the  anniversary  of  Burns’s  birthday.  This 
was  a  capital  opportunity  for  the  fiddler. 

All  being  arranged,  and  the  strictest  secrecy 
agreed  on,  the  eventful  time  arrived,  and  the 
fiddler  and  professor  having  gained  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  one  of  the  party,  were  invited  to 
the  dinner.  Twelve  altogether  sat  down,  and 
a  right  merry  party  they  soon  became,  for 
the  whisky  toddy  was  not  spared  when  the 
memory  of  any  of  the  Scotia’s  bards  was  pro¬ 
posed.  1  he  fiddler  was  not  long  in  perceiving 
that  he  had  got  among  the  right  lot,  but  he 
waited  patiently  till  they  were  in  a  thorough 
happy  state— fit  for  anything.  At  length  he 
gave  a  wink  to  the  professor,  who  proposed 
that  hie  friend  should  favor  them  with  a  tune 
on  the  fiddle. 

“Capital,  capital!”  cried  the  whole  party. 
The  violin  was  brought,  and  all  were  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  breathless  anxiety.  The  fiddler 
chose  for  his  first  tune — 

Here’s  a  health  to  them  that’s  awa, 
and  played  in  a  most  solemn  and  pathetic 
manner. 

“That’s  a  waefu’  tune,”  said  a  tall,  lank, 
bony  youth  to  his  neighbor. 

“It’s  that,  Sandy.  There’s  a  muckle  in  that 
tune,  min.  It  reminds  me  o’  ane  that’s  gane.” 
J  imie  at  the  same  time  giving  a  deep  sigh, 
and  drawing  his  long,  gaunt  face  to  bide 
the  tears  that  were  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 

The  fiddler  perceived  that  before  he  was 
done  with  the  second  part  be  would  have 
them  all  in  the  same  mood,  threw  his  whole 
soul  into  the  instrument,  played  the  tune 
as  he  had  never  played  it  before,  and  as 
the  last  four  bars  died  away  like  the  dis¬ 
tant  echo,  there  was  not  a  dry  cheek  among 
the  company.  Now  is  the  time,  thought  the 
fiddler,  and  without  stopping  a  moment, 
struck  up  in  a  bold,  vigorous  style 
Willie  brewed  a  peck  o’  maut. 

Out  went  the  handkerchiefs,  and  away  went 
the  tears. 

“Chorus!”  cried  the  fiddler,  and  in  an  in- 
etan".  he  struck  up 

For  we  are  na  fou\  we’re  nae  that  foil’, 

But  just  a  drappie  In  oor  e’e, 

The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 

But  aye  we’ll  taRte  that  barley  bree. 

The  song  ended,  up  struck  the  fiddler  in 
his  best  style  the  reel  of 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver 

“Hey  ye  deevils!  ’  cried  Sandy. 

“Scotland  for  ever!”  cried  Jamie,  and 
chairs,  tables  and  glasses  w  ere  set  aside,  and 
the  whole  party  were  dancing  and  shouting. 

Out  ran  the  frightened  professor,  for  he  did 
not  know  w  hat  would  come  next;  up  came  the 
landlady  with  a  terrified  train  of  helpmeets. 
But  none  durst  enter  the  room,  the  hurrahs 
and  thumps  on  the  floors  were  so  boisterous; 
and  it  was  only  on  the  entrance  of  a  Scotch 
traveler  who  had  just  arrived,  and  who  cried 
to  the  fiddler,  “For  God’s  sake  stop  that  funl” 
that  order  was  restored. 

It  ib  needless  to  say  the  professor  paid  his 
bet  cheerfully,  and  was  fully  convinced  of 
the  effect  of  Scotch  music  wbeu  properly 
played,  and  the  landlady  took  care  the  tiddler 
n  ?ver  came  to  her  house  on  Burns’s  anniver¬ 
sary. — Sidney  Times. 


A  PLEA  FOR  OUR  SERVANTS. 


We  all  know  how  glad  they  are  to  rush  out 
on  every  po  sible  occasion:  are  dissatisfied  if 
they  do  not  get  their  Sundays  out,  even  when 
wet — their  evenings  with  their  friends;  and 
if  not  allowed  to  go  out,  too  often  take  French 
leave  and  walk  out  as  soon  as  their  master 
and  mistress's  back  is  turned.  Of  course  this  is 
very  wrong,  and  such  conduct  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned ;  but  lam  inclined  to 
think  that  we  do  not  go  the  right  way  to  work 
to  prevent  their  acting  in  this  sort  of  manner. 
How  few  mistresses  take  the  slightest  interest 
in  their  servants’  welfare,  their  joys  or  pleas¬ 


ures!  If  only  they  do  their  work  properly, 
that  is  all  they  care  about.  But  ought  they  to 
feel  in  this  way  with  regard  to  the  inmates  of 
their  houses?  I  think  not;  but,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  as  far  as  possible,  mistresses  should  endea¬ 
vor  to  procure  innocent  and  rational  recrea¬ 
tions  for  all  their  dependents,  whether  children, 
governesses,  or  servants.  The  old  proverb 
about  “  all  work  and  no  play  making  Jack  a 
dull  boy”  holds  good  with  young  and  old. 
Men  who  slave  in  their  counting  houses  or 
their  offices  from  morning  until  night  without 
a  due  proportion  of  rest,  become  in  time  not 
only  dull,  but  ill.  Children  who  have  not  a 
reasonable  amount  of  healthy  exercise  and 
merry  games  are  sure  to  mope,  and  probably 
will  get  into  mischief;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
servants.  If  they  have  not  a  sufficient  amount 
of  recreation,  either  their  health  flags,  or  they 
too  get  into  mischief — and  mischief  of  a  much 
more  serious  kind.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that,  even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  some  little  interest  in 
those  around  us;  and  if  we  only  consider  the 
unhealthy  kitchens  and  underground  prem¬ 
ises  in  which  servants  for  the  most  part  live, 
and  the  dreary  attics  in  which  they  sleep,  it 
will  be  seen  how  very  necessary  it  must  be  to 
give  them  opportunities  of  obtaining  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  if  their  bodies  and  minds  are  to 
be  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  health. 

In  the  skating  season  bow  much  they  would 
enjoy  being  spared  for  an  hour  or  two  to  go 
and  see  the  sliding  and  skating,  or  for  a  brisk 
walk  in  the  parks;  and  in  the  Summer  pleasant 
walk*  and  expeditions  ought  occasionally  to 
be  organized  for  them,  and  this  could  gener¬ 
ally  be  done  in  most  estub’ishments  with  a 
little  forethought  on  the  mistress’s  part  with¬ 
out  deianging  the  family  comfort — for  in¬ 
stance,  on  days  when  the  master  and  mistress 
are  dining  out,  or  when,  from  some  cause  or 
another,  there  is  not  so  much  work  as  usual 
to  be  done  in  the  house.  And  all  this  need  uot 
entail  much  expense  ;  there  are  exhibitions 
costing  a  trifle  to  see;  and  a  visit  now  and 
then  to  a  picture  gallery,  a  museum,  or  even 
to  a  concert,  would  make  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  daily  routine  of  cooking,  sweeping, 
and  cleaning — or,  in  the  case  of  nurses,  of 
washing,  dressing,  and  minding  children — and 
might  help  to  elevate  and  educate  a  class  of 
people  which  sadly  needs  encouragement  in 
every  way  to  prevent  their  falling  into  bad 
and  disreputable  ways 

Small  social  tea  parties  could  be  arranged 
without  much  trouble  or  expense,  and  to  these 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  servants  might  be 
invited,  and  the  evenings  made  cheerful  with 
games,  picture  books,  illustrated  papers,  and 
the  like.  How  much  better  would  this  be  than 
altogether  ignoring  that  servants  have  friends 
and  relations,  and  so  driving  them  to  courses 
of  deceit  and  to  underhanded  proceedings,  such 
as  making  signs  to  attract  their  friends  as 
soon  as  their  masters  and  mistresses  are  out; 
sending  letters  to  their  friends  as  soon  as  the 
mistress  has  given  her  orders  for  the  day,  on 
finding  no  late  dinner  is  required;  slipping 
off  when  there  seems  no  chance  of  their 
absence  being  observed;  and  other  practices 
which  gradually  lead  giddy  girls  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  from  one  little  deceit  to  some 
great  fraud. 

Almost  all  servants  in  the  present  day 
can  read  and  write,  and  bright  whole¬ 
some  stories,  light  books  of  travel  and 
adventures,  and  biographical  sketches 
would  be  much  appreciated  by  them  and 
would  tend  to  while  away  a  Bunday  at  home, 
and  induce  a  servant  to  stay  at  home,  even 
when  it  is  her  day  out,  should  it  be  wet  or  un¬ 
suitable  for  her  to  go  out.  Such  books  also 
might  prevent  the  entrance  into  private 
houses  of  newspapers  and  publications  which 
would  be  far  better  burnt  than  read  by  any 
one,  and  which  no  modest,  well  principled 
girls  should  ever  be  allowed  to  set  eyes  upon. 
We  must  expect  many  a  disappointment, 
yecon  tbe  whole  they  will  be  found  grateful 
for  the  kindly  thought  shown  them;  and  such 
considerations  for  their  happiness  will  often 
bring  their  own  reward,  by  inducing  servants 
to  give  their  services  less  grudgingly  and 
with  a  more  cheerful  countenance. 


An  old  bachelor  recently  gave  the  following 
toast:— “Woman— the  morning  star  of  in¬ 
fancy,  the  day  star  of  manhood,  the  evening 
star  of  age.  Bless  our  Btars,  and  may  they 
always  be  kept  at  a  telescopic  distance. 

- *-*-• - - 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


The  Peerless;  for  singing  classes,  insti- 
stutes,  academies  and  schools.  By  W.  O. 
Perkins.  Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 
Boston.  Price  75  cts.  It  does  not  require 
much  searching  to  d  iscover  that  ‘  ‘The  Peerless” 
is  one  of  the  most  convenient  books  for  classes 
ever  put  together.  Do  not,  however,  depend 
upon  hearsay  entirely,  but  send  seventy-five 
cents  for  a  specimen  copy,  and  let  your  own 
judgment  dictate  the  answer. 

Wilford’s  Microcosm;  a  religio- scientific 


monthly.  Hall  &  Co.,  publishers  23  Park 
Row,  N.  Y.,  $1.00  per  year.  A  magazine 
devoted  to  the  discoveries,  theories,  and  in¬ 
vestigations  of  modern  science  in  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  religious  thought  of  the  age. 

The  Squire;  a  magazine  for  country  Gen¬ 
tlemen.  Conducted  by  Morgan  Evans,  Lon¬ 
don.  92  and  93  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  Monthly, 
one  shilling  a  year. 

Text  Book  of  Phonography.  By  D.  L. 
Scott-Browne,  23  Clinton  Place  N.  Y.  Price 
$2.00.  This  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  mastery 
of  the  art  of  short-hand  writing. 

- - 


Baby  Artist.  Jolly  Goblin. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK.  . 


“GO  AWAY!” 


With  a  bumpy  swish  and  a  curdled  roar. 

Sweet  Mary’s  churn  goes  drumming ; 

Young  Reuben  leans  on  the  low  half-door, 

And  hopes  that  the  butter’s  coming ; 

Then  sighs  and  sighs,  and  drops  his  eyes— 

What  words  can  blsftellngs  utter?  ■ 

’’0,  drop  me  down  In  the  churn,”  he  cries, 

“  And  make  me  Into  butter !’’ 

She  rests  her  hands,  and  gazing  stands 
At  sound  of  his  words’  vagary  ; 

Then  piles  the  staff  with  a  lightsome  laugh, 

’’  O,  go  away  I"  says  Mary. 

If  a  maiden's  word  means  aught,  they  say. 

The  opposite  sense  is  In  It ; 

So  Reuben  finds  to  her  “  Go  away  !” 

A  “Just  come  In  a  minute." 

*’  I  hope,*’  says  he,  “I  may  make  so  free,” 

With  a  grin  and  a  nervous  stutter; 

“  My  answer  should  be  to  your  ears,”  says  she, 

“  If  I  could  but  leave  the  batter.” 

His  arm  on  tbe  shelf  thatholds  the  delf. 

He  looks  across  the  dairy  ; 

"Shall  I  go  to  her  side?  shall  I  dare  her  pride  ?” 

“  O  go  away  !”  says  Mary. 

He  takes  the  hint,  and  be  takes  a  kiss, 

With  fears  and  inward  cjuaklug; 

She  does  not  take  what  he  takes  amiss, 

Nor  seem  In  an  awful  taking. 

Sweet  kisses  he  takes  so  loud  and  fast 
That  bo  taxes  her  breath  completely  ; 

He  takes  her  tight  In  his  arms  at  last, 

And  still  she  takes  it  sweetly ! 

The  heart  of  the  boy  is  wild  with  joy ; 

He  has  won  her— his  bird,  Ills  f?.try ; 

“I’ll  go  outright  for  the  ring  to  night !” 

“  O,  go  away  !"  saj-s  Mary. 

- - 

THE  NEW  RURAL  POSTER  AND  PREM¬ 
IUM  LIST. 


These  are  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  with 
the  Rural’s  best  compliments  and  wishes  to 
all  who  may  care  to  join  in  the  laudable — not 
to  say  engaging  pastime — of  securing  new 
subscribers  for  the  leading  agricultural  and 
horticultural  journal  of  the  land.  Early 
endeavors  in  this  field  are  said  to  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  later  when  a  stirring  competition 
divides  the  harvest.— Eds. 


MRS.  LEE’S  JOURNAL. 


MARGUERITE. 


Great  Aunt  left  us  this  morning  for  her 
home  in  Michigan,  and  in  a  few  weeks  goes  on 
to  California.  I  watched  her  dear  face 
through  the  car  window,  as  long  as  I  could 
see  it,  feeling  that  it  was  the  last  time ;  and 
when  I  came  home  to  breakfast  I  said  to  Bessie 
that  I  never  expected  to  see  aunt  again,  nor 
her  equal. 

“Going  on  seventy-seven,”  said  Bessie. 

Yes,  and  think  of  itl  She  has  the  perfect 
use  of  her  mind  and  faculties,  and  seems  to 
me  she  knows  everything.  You  cannot 
mention  a  subject  but  that  she  is  acquainted 
with  it,  or  do  any  work  but  that  she  knows 
the  best  way  of  doing  it.  I  read  a  postal  she 
had  written  for  the  mail  two  or  three  days 
ago,  a  nd  was  impressed  by  the  straightness 
of  the  lines,  and  tbe  perfect  letters;  while  the 
sentences  accurately  conveyed  the  sense  in¬ 
tended.  It  put  me  a  little  bit  to  shame,  think¬ 
ing  how  often  I  did  not  do  as  well.  Seventy- 
seven  almost !  I  have  repeated  to  myself  over 
and  over  again,  in  the  last  few  months;  while 
she  was  delightful  company  for  the  little  ones, 
and  so  patient  with  them,  that  my  heart’s  love 
was  hers  as  loyally  as  the  children’s  and 
John’s.  Then  when  sickness  came,  and  death, 
how  strong  a  prop  aunt  Thirza  was,  and  how 
many  offices  she  performed !  Ah !  how  often 
has  she  ministeied  like  this  in  years  agone. 
She  has  lived  to  see  father  and  mother  and 


eleven  brother  and  sisters  pass  away;  also 
many  Deices  and  nephews.  And  now  she  has 
been  a  blessing  to  her  great  great  niece  and 
nephews.  Her  father  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  1776,  along  with  his  brother  Ebenezer, 
who  through  another  Ebenezer  met  the  latter’s 
sister  and  she  eventually  became  aunt’s 
mother.  She  often  told  her  children  how 
tbeir  family  did  without  tea  and  of  the  great 
excitement  and  determination  of  the  Colonists 
to  struggle  for  freedom.  Now  if  her  father 
was  living  he  would  be  a  century  and  a 
quarter  old.  As  I  jot  down  these  thoughts  I 
stop  and  ask  myself,  what  makes  aunt  so 
beautiful  and  her  life  so  loveable? 

She  is  Christ  like.  She  has  ministered  to 
her  friends  during  her  whole  life.  She  has 
kept  her  mind  well  stored  with  the  intellectual. 
She  does  whatever  she  does  in  tbe  best  man¬ 
ner.  She  does  not  give  advice  only  when  it 
is  asked  for,  and  then  in  all  kindness.  Her 
words  are  always  kind  and  her  manner  is  that 
of  a  lady,  and  so  is  her  dress.  But  oue  might 
say,  “I  have  had  to  work  all  my  life  and  had 
no  time  to  cultivate  many  of  these  qualities." 

No  one  could  work  more  diligently  than 
she  with  hands  and  heart,  aDdin  consequence, 
her  life  has  been  one  of  perfect  symmetry, 
rounded  up  into  actions  consistent  with  the 
dictates  of  her  loving  heart.  What  more 
beautiful  than  such  a  life!  There  are  so  many 
warped,  one  sided,  and  disfigured  lives  that 
we  turn  to  such  as  is  this  I  speak  of,  with 
earnest  desire  to  live  such  an  one.  The  true 
corner  stone,  is  Christ,;  let  it  be  built  up  on 
that  and  the  result  in  this  world  grand— and 
in  the  other,  the  reward  “she  hath  done  what 
she  could,”  is  sufficient  for  all  eternity. 


WASHING  CALICOES. 


I  noticed  some  weeks  ago  a  request  from 
one  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Rural  that 
I  would  write  more  explicitly  concerning  wash¬ 
ing  calicoes,  and  I  then  proposed  to  do  so  imme¬ 
diately,  but  what  with  housework,  company, 
pickling  and  preserving,  knitting  and  mend¬ 
ing,  1  really  have  had  no  time  to  sit  down  to 
use  my  pen;  for  tbe  weight  of  years  begins  to 
tell  on  me  ;  but  still  I  fully  intended  to  do  it 
when  the  fitting  opportunity  presented  itself. 

One  important  item  in  washing  prints, 
ginghams  or  worsted  goods  of  any  kind,  is  to 
wash,  rinse  and  dry  them  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble;  never  let  them  lay  and  soak  in  the  tub  of 
water,  either  suds  or  rinsing  water.  It  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  looks  of 
the  garment ;  therefore,  one  dress  or  apron  at 
a  time  in  tbe  tub  is  the  best  way.  It  is  just 
as  easy,  and  ever  so  much  better,  and,  after  a 
little,  one  likes  it.  Wash  the  light  col¬ 
ored  garments  first,  and  rinse  directly,  fhen 
starch,  and,  if  a  bright,  sunshiny  day,  hang 
wrongside  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  ;  always 
turn  the  garments  in  the  rinsi  ng  water.  About 
the  starch:  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
for  a  dress  for  a  grown-up  person  i3  the  right 
proportion;  and  you  can  add  to  the  quantity 
according  to  the  number  of  garments,  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  fine  salt  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  and  a  cup  of  cold  water ;  stir  well  till 
every  lump  is  well  mixed  in,  then  pour  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  hot  water,  stir  well  and  set 
on  the  stove  where  it  will  scald.  Stir  so  there 
can  be  no  lumps  and  tbe  starch  is  perfectly 
smooth.  Make  tbe  starch  before  you  com¬ 
mence  washing,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay 
in  the  work.  If  you  have  quite  a  number  of 
garments  to  Btarch,  take  the  light- colored  ones 
first  and  use  starch  enough  to  stiffen  them ; 
then  add  more,  so  that  it  will  be  equalized  for 
each  garment.  There  are  two  advantages  in 
using  salt  in  the  starch ;  one  is,  that  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  colorsof  the  goods  from  fading;  the 
other,  that  the  flat-irons  will  not  stick  when 
ironing.  For  black  prints  or  those  with  dark 
ground-work,  a  tablespoouful  of  ox  gall  turned 
into  three  gallons  of  boiling  soap  suds  will  set 
the  color;  wash  out  tbe  garment  as  quickly  as 
possible,  rinse  and  starch  and  dry.  For  wash¬ 
ing  worsted  dresses,  ox  gall  is  used  to  set  the 
colors,  and  a  bit  of  glue  the  size  of  a  dollar 
dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  is  the  nicest 
thing  to  stiffen  with.  For  red  prints  or  flan¬ 
nel  dresses  a  half  teacupful  of  vinegar,  mixed 
in  the  rinsing  water,  will  keep  the  colors 
bright  and  make  the  garment  look  like  new. 
It  is  the  nicest  way  to  iron  the  garments  on 
the  wrong  side,  as  they  look  nicer  and  do  not 
have  the  shiny  look  that  ironing  on  the  right 
side  gives  to  them. 

A  good  way  to  wash  black  prints  or  cam¬ 
brics  (if  one  can  get  the  article),  is  to  take  for 
one  full  sized  dress  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran, 
and  pour  two  gallons  of  boiling  water  on  it, 
stir  it  up  two  or  three  times  and  let  it  settle. 
Pour  it  off  when  clear  and  wash  the  garment, 
not  using  any  soap,  wring  out  and  dry.  jTou 
would  never  dream  it  bad  been  in  the  wash- 
tub.  If  the  bran  water  does  not  settle  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  just  strain  it  through  a  thin  cloth 
before  using.  This  is  a  nice  way  to  wash  de¬ 
laines  and  Lyonaise  goods,  as  it  leaves  them 
bright  and  just  as  stiff  as  when  new.  But  I 
was  only  talking  about  calicoes  this  time.  If 
there  are  any  breaks  or  rents  in  a  garment  it 
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is  best  to  mend  them  before  they  go  into  the 
wash  for  divers  reasons,  viz.,  they  will  ravel; 
you  cannot  get  the  cloth  to  match  so  nicely 
after  it  has  been  wet  and  ironed;  and  if  it  has 
to  be  patched  the  new  cloth  will  not  show  if 
is  all  washed  together  and  ironed  smooth. 
Then  it  takes  no  longer,  or  not  quite  so  long, 
to  mend  before  as  afterward,  and  the  dress  is 
not  musfed  in  the  process. 

I  presume  young  folks  will  think  my  direct 
tions  are  rather  fussy,  but  let  me  tell  you,  my 
dears,  that  old  age  brings  wisdom,  and  expe¬ 
rience  is  the  best  teacher;  and  it  often  pays 
better  to  profit  by  other’s  experience  than  it 
does  to  learn  by  one’s  own.  But  I  have  not 
forgotten  how  I  used  to  feel  when  T  was  yo  mg, 
and  thought  that  what  l  did  not  know  was 
hardly  worth  knowing.  That  was  years  ago, 
and  I  have  been  thankful  to  accept  the  wls 
dom  of  older  heads,  and  have  been  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  ignorance  and  presumption 
If  one  could  only  take  up  the  experience  ot 
gray  heads  and  use  it,  and  improve  upon  it 
our  whole  lifetime,  what  a  wise  generation  of 
people  the  world  would  be!  Well,  that  cannot 
be.  Wisdom  and  experience  generally  die 
with  their  possessor,  unless,  indeed,  they  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  their  murk  in  the 
world  so  indelible  that  the  world  recognizes 
that  it  is  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it. 

Grandmother. 


NOTE 3  FROM  THE  FAIR. 


AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  PILLOW  SHAMS. 


certainly  undeserved,  for  a  lady  who  spent 
much  time  in  Europe  30  years  ago,  exactly 
described  as  in  use  there  all  the  elaborately 
constructed  covers  of  the  present  day,  and  at 
that  time  they  were  quite  unheard  of  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  They  may  now  be  aban¬ 
doned  by  French  ladies  but  they  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  “above  using  pillow  shams.”  8.  s.  T. 

(Will  the  writer  of  this  please  send  her  ad¬ 
dress  to  us  again?  Eds.] 


The  Fair  season  has  just  closed  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  invitation  given  in  the  Rural 
I  have  something  to  say  about  what  I  saw 
there.  Fine  weather  has  given  us  very  suc¬ 
cessful  fairs  this  year.  I  always  come  home 
with  a  greater  respect  for  masculine  humanity 
than  I  had  before.  I  see  so  many  men  carry¬ 
ing  small  children  in  their  strong  arms  and 
sheltering  tl  em  tenderly  from  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  or  from  the  keen  Autumn  air,  while 
their  more  fragile  wives  follow  along  leading 
some  of  the  older  ones  who  are  not  old  enough 
to  be  trusted  to  navigate  safely  alone.  Coun¬ 
ty  Fairs  might  with  propriety  be  termed 
Farmers’  Reunions.  There  the  hard  working 
men  and  women  renew  their  acquaintance 
each  year  with  those  who  live  rui!e3  away, 
and  whom  they  would  never  find  time  to  meet 
elsewhere.  The  social  feature  is  one  of  the 
best  points  of  our  fairs.  Among  the  exhib¬ 
its  I  noticed  a  washing  machine,  but  if  it  would 
do  effective  work  it  seemed  to  need  a  strong 
man  to  operate  it;  a  serious  objection  to  most 
machines.  Few  men  can  adapt  machinery  to 
woman’s  work  because  it  is  out  of  their  line. 
When  they  cun  we  shall  have  stoves  invented 
whose  doors  can  be  opened  without  a  shovel 
full  or  more  of  ashes  falling  out. 

The  greatest  annoyance  to  exhibitors  is  the 
lack  of  classification,  but  so  varied  are  the  ar¬ 
ticles  brought  that  it  a  different  thing  to  man¬ 
age.  For  instance  in  the  Youth’s  Department 
neat,  little  card  board  toilet  sets  had  to  be 
judged  along  side  of  the  same  articles  of  fret 
saw  work,  about  as  consistent  as  to  judge 
carriages  and  lumber  wagons  together. 

A  gentleman  remarked  to  me  that  it  had 
alwaj'S  been  a  wonder  to  him  how  quickly 
Floral  Hall  was  cleared  at  the  end  of  the 
Fair.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  all  the 
ornamental  work,  quilts  carpets,  plants,  pic¬ 
tures,  fruit,  vegetables,  dairy  products  all  dis¬ 
appear  as  if  by  magic.  It  waB  easily  and 
quickly  done  because  each  one  took  away 
their  own;  a  very  good  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  concerted  effort. 

Aunt  Rachel. 


directions  for  knitting  a  boy’s  scarf?  Some¬ 
thing  that  will  not  be  so  heavy  as  the  crochet 
stitch  we  use  in  men’s  scarfs.  M  art  E.  Cole. 

Where  can  I  get  a  point-laae  instruction 
book,  and  what  is  the  price  of  one?  J.  M.  s. 

A  ns, — AtMme.  Guerney’s,  No.  6  East  14th 
street,  New  York  City.  D>  n't  know  the  price. 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pretty  pillow 
covers  used  so  generally  should  ever  have 
been  called  “  shams  ”  for  they  do  not  in  any 
sense  merit  the  name,  being  pillow  spreads 
answering  the  same  purpose  ns  bed  spreads. 
“Dust  heavy,  rarely  washed,  often  old  and 
splintered,  abominable  shams,”  may  be  “pin¬ 
ned  over  soiled  cases,”  by  an  untidy  house¬ 
keeper,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  them, 
any  more  than  we  should  give  up  the  use  of 
bedsteads,  because  careless  people  allow  them 
to  become  filled  with  bugs.  Notone  sober  man 
in  a  thousand  is  so  “head-wearied  ”  that  it  is 
too  gTeat  an  exertion  to  toss  the  sham  over 
the  foot  or  head  of  the  bed  as  my  husband 
does  if  I  have  not  already  removed  them 
The  plan  of  cases  ru filed  and  ornamented  I 
have  tried  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  for  to 
have  them  look  at  all  neatlv  they  must  be 
changed  every  day  which  involved  such  a 
waste  of  time,  labor,  and  material  that  it  was 
soon  abandoned.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where 
the  “volumes  of  misery — all  told  of  weariness, 
impatience,  and  aocrimlrfating  words,”  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  caused  by  pillow  shams,  are  to  be 
abated  by  advice  to  ornament  real  cases  with 
“tucked,  embroidered,  rutiled  or  laced  ends" 
which  make  so  much  more  work  both  for  the 
mistress  and  servant  whose  veracity  need  not 
be  doubted  when  she  testifies  against  them. 

The  implied  slight  in  the  expression  that, 
pillow-shams  are  essentially  American  is 


Next  Winter  Mrs.  Stewart  will  entertain 
in  her  white  marble  palace  for  the  first  time 
in  eight  years. 

Two  ladies  of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
Mrs.  Brountun  and  Miss  Kerr,  have  traveled 
through  the  province  of  Hunan,  Western 
China,  where  no  foreign  ladies  have  ever 
been  before. 

That  a  woman  should  have  been  appoiut?d 
a  professor  on  the  staff  of  a  medical  college 
which  aims  at  being  the  highest  in  the  United 
Btates,  is  a  fact  of  which  the  advocates  of  fa 
male  medical  education  may  be  proud;  and 
the  circumstance  that  it  has  been  chronicled 
with  approbation  by  the  talented  correspon¬ 
dent  of  a  medical  contemporary  which  ha^ 
hitherto  almost  ignored  the  existence  of  fe 
male  colleges  is  a  fact  that  will  not  be  a  little 
gratifying  to  those  who  seek  to  promote  tht 
cause  of  medical  education  among  women. 

American  Silk  Dress. — The  silk  dress  to 
be  presented  to  Mrs.  Garfield  by  the  American 
Women’s  Self  Culture  Association  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  manu 
facture.  It  was  exhibited  lately  at  Philadel' 
phia,  and  is  f  he  very  first  silk  dress  made  from 
the  cocooDS  of  American  silkworms.  The  raw 
silk  was  grown  in  14  States  of  the  Union  by 
26  families.  It  was  reeled  on  a  Yankee  reel, 
and  manufactured  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  said 
to  challenge,  in  the  quality  of  the  silk  and  the 
manner  of  manufacture,  comparison  with  the 
product  of  Lyons’  looms. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  medical  school  of 
high  standing  should  be  established  in  New 
York,  itsobject  being  to  raise  the  standard  of 
medical  knowledge  amongst  those  physicians 
already  in  practice.  The  coume  of  study  is 
to  consist  of  clinical  teaching  and  demonstra¬ 
tions,  in  contradistinction  to  lectures.  The 
medical  faculty  consists,  with  one  exception, 
of  men  eminent  in  the  departments  of  medi¬ 
cine  which  they  will  have  to  teach.  The  ex¬ 
ception  is,  that  one  chair — that  of  the  Diseases 
of  Children — is  filled  by  a  lady,  Dr.  Mary 
Putnam  Jacobi.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
expressed  respecting  this  innovation,  there 
can  be  but  one  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  lady  for 
the  position  in  question.  Dr.  Mary  P.  Ja¬ 
cobi’s  skill  in  treating  the  diseases  of  children 
is  acknowledged  by  the  medical  profession, 
and  her  instruction  in  this  department  will 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  excellent  course 
of  study  which  will  be  provided. 

Some  time  ago  Princess  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weirnar,  observing  the  trouble  which  often 
awaited  the  wives  of  soldiers  sent  home  from 
foreign  countries,  determined  to  establish  a 
small  home  at  Portsmouth  where  free  lodgings 
would  be  given  to  any  of  the  soldiers’  wives 
who,  on  reaching  that  port,  might  not  have 
any  friends  or  home  to  go  to.  A  small  house 
very  near  the  harbor  was  taken,  furnished 
and  fitted-up  by  the  Princess,  who  was  assisted 
in  the  benevolent  scheme  by  several  who  were 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  women,  the 
tradesmen  at  Portsmouth  being  among  those 
who  help  very  materially.  A  matron  is  in 
charge  of  the  premises,  which  are  arranged 
in  a  suitable  manner  for  the  requirements  of 
the  inmates.  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  ship 
with  soldiers'  wives,  Princess  Edward  is  often 
upon  the  spot  to  superintend  any  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  as  many  as  need  it  are  received  at 
the  home,  where  they  remain  till  passed  on  to 
their  permanent  destinations.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  benefit  of  this  work  when 
women  and  children  arrive,  often  sick  and  ill, 
after  a  long  voyage,  with  no  definite  place  to 
rest  in.  Not  long  ago  one  afternoon  saw 
12  women  and  30  children  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained,  and  the  gratitude  expressed  well  re¬ 
pays  Princess  Edward  for  the  trouble  she  has 
had  in  establishing  the  home. 


CORRESPONDENTS  CORNER. 


Dear  Rural; — Will  you  please  tell  me  how 
to  dye  feathers?  I  have  some  tips  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors  that  I  wish  to  dye  black.  The  di¬ 
rections  that  come  with  Leamon’s  Aniline 
Dyes  give  no  directions  for  dyeing  feathers. 
Should  the  dye  be  used  boiling  hot?  and 
should  they  be  dipped  in  any  solution  to  set 
the  dye  previous  to  dyeing.  Please  answer 
and  oblige.  M.  c.  s. 

Can  any  of  our  lady  friends  give  this  cor¬ 
respondent  information  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject?— Eds. 

Will  some  lady  give  through  the  Rural 


Homeward  Bound.  (Illustrated  Art  Notes.]— Flo.  985. 


Domestic  Cccmonuj 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


PRUNE  PUDDING. 

One  pound  of  prunes,  one  quart  of  milk,  six 
eggs,  eight  large  tablespoon fuls  of  sifted  flour, 
a  little  salt.  Wash  the  prunes  and  let  swell 
in  hot  water  until  soft.  Drain,  take  out  the 
stones,  spread  on  a  dish  nnd  dredge  with  flour. 
Take  a  little  of  the  milk  and  mix  the  flour 
smooth  with  it.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light,  add 
to  the  mixed  flour;  pour  in  the  rest  of  the 
milk,  add  the  prunes,  stir  all  together,  pour 
into  a  buttered  dish  and  steam  two-and-a  half 
hours. 

SWEET  POTATO  PIE. 

Select  those  potatoes  which  you  know  to  be 
dry  and  mealy.  Boil,  pare  and  mash  very 
smooth.  To  a  quart  of  the  potatoes  add  a 
quart  of  rich  new  milk,  three  eggs,  nutmeg  or 
cinnamon,  a  little  salt  and  sugar,  to  taste. 
Bake  with  an  undercrust. 

FRENCH  FRIED  POTATOES. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  to  use  up  small 
potatoes.  Pare  the  little  ones,  cut  in  half, 
then  quarter.  Put  into  a  wire  frying  basket 
and  cook  in  hot  fat  for  10  or  12  minute*. 
Drain, sprinkle  with  salt  and  serve.  Economy. 


BOILED  CABBAGE. 

Select  a  firm  cabbage,  boil  until  tender  and 
let  get  perfectly  cold.  Then  chop  fine,  add 
two  beaten  eggs,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Mix  well,  press  tightly  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish,  cover,  bake  half  an 
hour,  uncover  and  bake  15  minutes  longer. 
Turn  on  to  a  hot  dish,  pour  over  a  cup  of 
drawn  butter  and  send  to  table.  A.  E  green. 


SNOW— FOR  DESSERT. 

A  quait  of  rich  milk,  four  good  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  corn-stareb,  whites  of  four  eggs,  a  cup 
of  powdered  sugar,  a  spoonful  of  butter, 
lemon  or  vanilla  and  a  little  salt.  Bring  the 
milk  to  a  boil, stir  in  the  starch  which  bas  been 
wet  up  to  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  cold  milk, 
cook  until  it  thickens,  add  sugar,  (careful  not 
to  burn  bottom  of  dish),  draw  to  the  back  of 
the  range,  stir  all  the  time,  let  stand  five 
minutes  longer,  turn  out  and  beat  in  the 
butter.  Stir  occasionally  until  cold,  then 
beat  in  the  whites  which  should  be  whipped 
to  a  stiff  froth,  flavor,  turu  into  a  wet  mold 
and  set  in  a  cool  place.  Make  the  day  before 
you  wish  it.  Long  Island. 


RAISED  DOUGHNUTS. 

At  night,  take  one  quart  of  flour,  two  cups 
of  sugar,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
a  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  a  pint  of  new  warmed 
milk,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  good  home-made 
yeast  and  a  little  salt.  Stir  the  butter  to  a 
cream.  Mix  the  sugar,  flour,  salt  and  cinna¬ 
mon  together,  drop  the  butter  in,  pour  the 
yeast  upon  it,  then  the  warm  milk  and  stir 
until  you  have  a  soft  dough.  Set  where  it  is 
warm  over-night.  In  the  morning  sift  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  with  a  pint  of  flour  and  beat 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  until  stiff  and  the 
yelks  until  frothy.  Add  the  yelks  thou  the 
whites  to  the  light  dough,  wrork  in  the  flour 
and  let  rise  again.  Roll  out,  cut  into  rounds 
or  squares  three-quarters  of  an  ineb  thick; 


let  rise  20  minutes  and  drop  into  hot  fat.  Keep 
turning  to  cook  evenly.  New  Jersey. 

STEAMED  8QUA8H. 

Cut  into  convenient  pieces,  take  out  seeds 
and  fibers,  pare  off  the  rind,  put  into  a  steamer 
over  clear  water.  When  tender,  lay  a  few  of 
the  pieces  at  a  time  in  a  clean  bowl  and 
squeeze  to  get  rid  of  water:  mash  smooth,  re¬ 
turn  to  the  saucepan,  add  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  cream,  a  little  butter  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  make  palatable.  When  heated,  dish. 
orange  pudding. 

One  quart  of  milk,  a  cupful  of  cracker  dust, 
five  eggs,  a  large  cupful  of  sugar,  half  a  cup 
of  butter,  juice  of  two  oranges  and  grated 
rind  of  one.  Turn  the  cracker  dust  into  the 
milk,  put  over  the  fire  and  slowly  heat,  stir¬ 
ring  until  fully  swelled,  add  the  sugar,  butter 
and  rind,  then  the  beaten  yelk,  then  the 
whites  whipped  stiff  and  last  the  orange  juice. 
Turn  into  a  buttered  pudding  dish  and  bake 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If  baking  too  fast, 
cover  so  that  the  top  will  not  get  too  deep  a 
brown.  Boston  Cook. 


CLEARING  COFFEE. 

After  browning  the  coffee,  let  it  cool  so 
that  it  can  be  handled  easily,  then  stir  through 
the  batch  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  will  he 
sufficient  for  a  p'Mind  of  coffee  and  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  putting  the  egg  in  the  pot,  especially 
when  eggs  are  high. 

CANNING  RHUBARB. 

For  two  years  past,  at  oar  county  fair, 
there  has  been  rhubarb  exhibited,  canned  in  a 
way  which  to  me  was  a  novel  one.  I  inquired 
of  the  lady  who  canned  it  her  mode,  which  is 
as  follows:  She  cut  the  stems  the  length  of 
the  jar  (Mason’s  was  used)  and  packed  them 
in,  then  pumped  cold  water  over  them,  sealed 
in  the  usual  way,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
Those  who  have  eaten  of  it  pronounce  it 
superior  to  that  cooked  before  canning. 

Mary  E.  Cole. 

- »  «•  ♦ - 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


BONED  TURKEY. 

W ILL  you  please  give  plain  directions  for 
boning  a  turkey  1  I  have  made  the  attempt 
several  times  and  fai'ed.  mrs.  e.  X.  B. 

Ans. — The  boning  of  a  turkey  or  a  fowl 
requires  practice,  and  you  cannot  hope  to  be 
successful  with  your  first  or  second  attempts. 
We  append  Miss  Parloa’s  plain  and  concise 
directions,  which  we  cannot  improve  upon : 

Get  a  turkey  that  has  not  been  frozen  (freez¬ 
ing  makes  it  tear  easily).  See  that  every  part 
is  whole;  one  with  a  little  break  in  the  skin 
will  not  do.  Cut  off  the  legs,  in  the  joints, 
and  the  tips  of  the  wings.  Do  not  draw  the 
bird.  Place  it  on  its  breast,  and  with  a  small, 
sharp  boning  knife,  cut  in  a  straight  line 
through  to  the  bone,  from  the  neck  down  to 
that  part  of  the  bird  where  there  is  but  little 
flesh,  where  it  is  all  skin  and  fat.  Begin  at 
the  neck,  and  run  the  knife  between  the  flesh 
and  the  bones  until  you  come  to  the  wing. 
Then  cut  the  ligaments  that  hold  the  bones 
together  and  the  tendons  that  hold  the  flesh 
to  the  bones.  With  the  thumb  and  fore-finger 
jiress  the  flesh  from  the  smooth  bone.  When 
you  come  to  the  joint,  carefully  separate  the 
ligaments  and  remove  the  bone.  Do  not  try 
to  take  the  bone  from  the  next  joint,  as  that 
is  not  in  the  way  when  carving,  and  it  gives  a 
more  natural  shape  to  the  bird.  Now  begin  at 
the  wish-bone,  and  when  that  is  free  from  the 
flesh,  run  the  knife  between  the  sides  and  the 
flesh,  always  using  the  fingers  to  press  the 
meat  from  the  smooth  bones,  as,  for  instance, 
the  breast-bone  and  lower  part  of  the  sides. 
Work  around  the  legs  the  same  as  you  did 
around  the  wings,  always  using  great  care  at 
the  joints  not  to  cut  the  skin.  Drawing  out 
the  leg  bones  turns  that  part  of  the  bird  inside 
out.  Turn  the  bird  ovor,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  other  side.  When  all 
is  detached,  carefully  draw  the  skin  from  the 
breast  bone;  then  run  the  knife  between  the 
fat  and  bone  at  the  rump,  leaving  the  small 
bone  in  the  extreme  end,  as  it  holds  the  skew¬ 
ers.  Carefully  remove  the  flesh  from  the 
skeleton,  and  turn  it  right  side  out  again.  Rub 
into  it  two  table-spocnfuls  of  salt  and  a  little 
pepper,  and  fill  with  dressing.  Sew  up  the 
back  and  neck  and  then  the  vent.  Truss  the 
same  as  if  not  boned.  Take  a  strong  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  and  pin  the  bird  firmly  in  it, 
drawing  very  tight  at  the  legs,  as  this  is  the 
broadest  place,  and  the  shape  will  not  be  good 
unless  ibis  precaution  be  taken.  Steam  three 
hdhrs,  and  then  place  on  a  buttered  tin  sheet, 
which  put  in  a  baking  pan.  Baste  well  with 
butter,  pepper,  salt  and  flour.  Roast  one 
hour,  basting  every  ten  minutes,  and  twice 
with  stock.  When  cold,  remove  the  skewers 
and  strings  and  garnish. 


Horalord’"  Acid  Fliospliate, 

For  the  III  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Fernald,  Boston,  says:  “I  have 
used  it  in  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function 
with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  affected  by  the  toxic 
action  ot  tobacco." — Adv. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Oct.,  14.  1882. 
At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Brooklyn  Congrega¬ 
tional  Association,  Tuesday,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  spoke  for  two  hours-and  a  half,  giv¬ 
ing  his  reasons  for  differing  with  the  churches 
represented  there  in  matters  of  faith.  He 
closed  by  announcing  his  withdrawal  from  the 
Association. 

At  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Joseph  Fry,  about  60 
years  old,  and  long  noted  as  a  miser  who  died 
last  week,  had  sewed  in  his  shirt  $4,250  in 
greenbacks,  many  of  them  gold  demand  notes, 
which  had  evidently  been  there  since  the  war. 

It  is  estimated  at  the  Signal  Office  that  at 
least  $13,000,000  of  property  and  many  per¬ 
sons  remained  safely  in  harbor  on  account  of 
the  warnings  given  by  tbe  Signal  Office  be¬ 
fore  the  cyclone  of  last  month,  and  that  the 
saving  in  this  one  storm  pays  the  expenses  of 
tbe  service  for  at  least  ten  years. 

The  fact  has  been  published  that  W.  C.  De- 
pauw,  of  New  Albany,  lnd,,  proposed  to  give 
$1,000,000  to  Asbury  University,  on  certain 
conditions.  It  is  now  announced  that  Mr. 
Depauw  will  not  endow  Asi.ury,  but  will 
leave  $1,000,000  by  will  to  found  an  institution 
of  learning,  to  bear  his  name,  but  not  to  be 
located  at  Greencastle. 

An  Oxford,  Ind.,  boy,  15  years  of  age,  fell 
into  a  creek  and  ruined  his  clothes.  His 
mother  said  he  ought  to  have  stayed  in  the 
creek.  Because  of  this  remark  he  shot  him 
self  t  hrough  the  heart. 

A  Nebraska  savings  bank  has  opened  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  department,  in  which  a  deposit  as  small 
as  one  cent  can  be  made. 

Two  thousand  live  hundred  white  construc¬ 
tion  employes  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  iu  Montana,  struck  recently  on  account 
of  their  board  being  raised  half  a  dollar  a  week 
The  Longfellow  Memorial  Association  has 
issued  a  circular  to  the  “children  of  America,” 
inviting  10-cent  subscriptions  toward  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  plan  of  the  Association  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  statue  in  front  of  the 
poet’s  late  residence.  For  every  ten  subscrip¬ 
tions  a  package  of  ten  memorial  cards  will  be 
mailed  to  the  address  of  tbe  sender,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  several  contributors. 

The  issue  of  patents  this  week  numbers  295, 
including  13  to  Edison  for  electric  contrivan¬ 
ces.  Still  they  come! 

Mr.  Howard  Carroll,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  nominated  for  Congressman- 
abLarge  by  the  Republican  State  Committee 
of  this  State,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
Hepburn’s  resignation. 

On  Tuesday  last  an  insane  man,  named 
Ernest  Doubourgne,  stabbed  eight  ladies,  two 
boys  and  a  man,  on  Fourteenth  Street,  this 
city,  before  he  was  captured.  His  weapon  was 
a  pair  of  painter's  compasses. 

At  tbe  recent  State  election  in  Ohio,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  and  other 
State  officers  were  elected  by  large  majorities. 

Tbe  Treasury  Department  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  $950,000,  awarded  to  tbe  Government 
in  the  contest  over  the  will  of  tbe  late  Joseph 
Lewis,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  money  will 
be  used  to  aid  in  tbe  extinguishment  of  the 
public  debt,  but  tbe  manner  of  its  application 
has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

;  Ou  the  15th  inst.  Major-General  McDowell 
will  go  on  the  retired  list,  and  army  circles 
are  discussing  the  promotions  which  the 
change  will  involve.  Out  of  the  six  briga¬ 
dier  generals,  it  is  thought  that  General 
John  Pope,  former  commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  will  receive  advancement. 

The  tenth  Congress  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Women  met  at  Portland, 
Me.,  on  the  10th. 

In  round  numbers  7,000  miles  of  railroad 
have  been  constructed  so  far  this  year,  against 
4,200  miles  for  same  time  last  year.  The 
earnings  show  a  corresponding  improvement. 
During  July,  6S  roads,  aggregating  51,030 
miles  reported  aggregate  earnings  of  $80,019,- 
504  or  10  per  cent  more  than  for  same  month 
last  year.  For  seven  months,  ending  July  31, 
62  railroads,  aggregating  49,470  miles,  earned 
$198,633,720,  or  12.4  per  cent  over  last  year. 

President  Arthur  nas  been  “  lionized”  in 
Boston  this  week.  He  was  the  guest  of  the 
city.  On  the  10th  inst.  heattended  the  Webster 
centennial  celebration  at  Marshfield,  Mass., 
the  old  home  of  Daniel  Webster.  The 
exercises  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Webster  Historical  Society.  President  Ar¬ 
thur  made  a  brief  address  suitable  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  which  was  followed  by  others  from 
eminent  Bostonians.  The  exercises  through¬ 
out  were  very  interesting. 

The  Tariff  Commission  have  decided  that 
evidence,  arguments,  or  statements  will  not 
be  received  after  the  16th  of  October,  which 
will  be  the  closing  day  of  its  session  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  is  well! 

A  colored  man,  J.  R.  Ballard,  was  recently 
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ordained  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Jacksonville, 

■  Fla.,  which  is  called  the  most  aristocratic 
j  church  in  the  State,  by  Bishop  Young,  in  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  audience.  It  was 
!  the  first  case  in  the  State  where  a  colored 
man  has  been  ordained  in  a  white  church. 

The  Hlinois  Improvement  Company,  of 
Chicago,  was  incorporate  !  at  Springfield,  Ill., 
on  Tuesday.  Its  object  is  to  build  a  ship 
canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Grand  Crossi  ng 
a  point  at  which  the  Eastern  lines  conver  e  . 

The  amount  of  tolls  collected  on  the  ca  r  als 
during  the  first  week  in  October,  1882,  was 
$33,786.40.  The  amount  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  week  last  year  was  $18,068,25. 

Dr.  Lewis  Swift  the  astronomer,  says  that 
the  new  comet,  the  discovery  of  which  was 
announced  on  Wednesday',  is  unquestionably 
a  fragment  of  the  great  comet,  broken  off  at 
:  its  perihelion  passage.  This  is  the  second  in' 
stance  on  record  where  a  comet  has  been  dis¬ 
rupted;  the  first  one  being  Biela’s  comet  of 
1846. 

A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  Sergeant  Ma¬ 
son’s  case  has  been  dented  by  Judges  Wallace 
and  Cox  of  Washington,  and  now,  unless 
President  Arthur  pardons  him,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  will  have  to  serve  out  his  term  of 
imprisonment.  The  Secretary  of  War  has 
recommended  his  pardon. 

- - 

“  Can  Sleep  Now  and  Feel  Rented  ” 

A  clergyman  writes:  “Your  Compound 
Oxygen  has  done  much  for  me.  What  I  value 
most  is,  that  I  can  sleep  now  and  feel  rested 
in  the  morning,  a  privilege  which  I  did  not 
have  for  two  years.”  Oar  treatise  on  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action,  and  results 
with  reports  of  cases  and  full  information 
sent-  free-  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and 
1111  Girard  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 
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The  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  just  now 
is  about  tbe  same  as  in  New  York  with  freight 
added;  but  although  at  present  price  there  is 
no  profit  in  exporting,  still,  in  the  confidence 
that  prices  abroad  will  go  up,  3,09S,920  bush- 
elss  were  shipped  in  the  week  ending  October 
7  from  the  five  principal  Atlantic  ports 
against  3,197,444  bushels  the  previous  week, 
and  of  flour  167,994  barrels  were  exported 
against  149,872  the  preceding  week.  The  total 
amount  of  wheat  and  flour  afloat  for  the  Uni¬ 
ted  K  Lngdom  on  October  12  was  equal  to  17,- 
000,000  bushels — about  the  average  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  about  3,000,000  bushels  less  than  the 
average  for  November.  An  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  cargoes  of  wheat  shipped 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  Cork,  there  to 
await  orders  from  owners  or  consignees,  have 
been  ordered  to  the  Continent,  thus  showing 
that  the  Continental  demand  is  larger  than 
was  expected. . . . . . . 

Owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  falling  off  in  receipts  at  the  princi¬ 
pal  Western  pc  ints,  wheat  has  been  firmer  in 
American  market*  this  week.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  six  Western  point* — Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Indianapolis  and 
Peoria — in  the  week  to  October  9  were  1,756,- 
615  bushels,  against  2,504,157  bushels  in  the 
preceding  week.  This  decrease  of  receipts  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  fann¬ 
ers  to  sell  at  the  present  low  prices.  The 
total  amount  in  store  at  Chicago  now  of  No.  2 
wheat,  deliverable  on  contracts,  is  only  1,876,- 
140  bushels,  against  3,110,030  of  the  same 
grade  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  all  the  features 
of  the  situation  favor  a  further  advance  in 
prices  for  wheat,  and  that  the  amount  at  Chi¬ 
cago  is  so  small  as  to  render  it  susceptible  of 
being  easily  controlled  by  speculators  for  a 
corner  in  each  current  month.  The  markets 
for  wheat,  both  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
closed  firm  yesterday  (Friday)  at  a  fractional 
advance  over  the  range  of  prices  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  week.  The  visible  supply  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
October  7  showed  an  Increase  of  796,606  bush¬ 
els,  as  compared  with  September  30,  but  since 
October  7  tbe  receipts  at  all  Western  points 
have  diminished,  while  tbe  exports  continue 
large . . . . . 

Several  weeks  ago  we  said  that  before  the 
new  corn  crop  came  to  market,  there  must  be 
a  scarcity  of  old  corn,  and  the  advance  of  4c. 
during  the  week  bears  out  our  prediction.  Iu 
fact,  the  market,  both  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  has  been  excited,  and  fluctuated 
widely  all  the  week.  In  the  New  York  market 
October  corn,  which  sold  a  week  ago  at  73@ 
74c.,  has  sold  as  high  as  80c.  In  Chicago  Octo¬ 
ber  corn,  which  was  as  low  as  60c.,  has  sold 
at  68c.,  and  November,  which  sold  below  60c. 
a  week  ago,  was  sold  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  as  high  as  67J^c.  The  supplies  of  old 
corn  in  the  country  appear  to  be  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  even  the  high  prices  fail  to  bring 
any  increase  of  receipts;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  rapidly  diminishing.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  of  corn  at  the  six  principal  Western 
points  above  mentioned,  In  the  week  to  Octo¬ 


ber  9,  were  only  732,318  bushels,  against 
1,207,381  bushels  in  the  preceding  week,  and 
the  receipts  at  New  York  have  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing.  The  total  stock  of  No.  2  corn 
in  store  at  Chicago  was  only  1,897,5S5  bushels 
October  9,  against  7,122,470  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  time  last  year.  New  corn  is  coming  in  to 
some  extent,  but  much  is  not  expected  before 
December.  In  response  to  140  inquiries  sent 
by  Bradstreet,  October  5,  to  various  points  in 
the  nine  principal  Western  corn-producing 
8tates,  in  regard  to  “the  time  when  the  new 
corn  will  be  fit  to  gather,”  59  answer,  “4  to 
six  weeks;”  53  answer,  “2  to  4  weeks,”  and  27 
answer,  “now."  In  response  to  130  inquiries 
as  to  when  the  old  corn  will  all  be  in,  116 
answer  that  they  have  “none  to  sell;”  2 
answer,  “in  October,”  and  2  answer  “in  Jan¬ 
uary.”  Tbe  markets  for  corn  continued  ex¬ 
cited  yesterday,  both  in  New  York  and  at  the 
*»  est,  and  closed  at  the  highest  prices  of  the 
week.  Exports  of  com  are  still  quite  small, 
but  in  the  week  to  OctoMr  7  were  237,747 
bushels,  against  171,165  bushels  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week.  The  foreign  markets  are  also 
considerably  better  for  corn . . 

The  consumptive  demand  for  oats  continues 
very  large,  aDd  notwithstanding  the  large 
crop  and  the  liberal  receipts,  the  visible  sup 
ply  in  the  United  States  continues  to  dirnin 
ish  at  the  average  rate  of  from  300,000  to  400,- 
000  bushels  per  week,  the  total  visible  supply 
being  now  5,067,042,  against  6,840,666  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9.  Prices  have  also  shown  an  upward 
tendency  all  the  week,  aud,  in  view  of  the 
diminishing  stock  of  corn,  seem  likely  to  ad¬ 
vance  further  in  accordance  with  the  necessi¬ 
ties  for  feed.  The  same  causes  that  affect  the 
supply  of  oats  also  affect  prices  of  rye  to  a 
limited  extent.  Barley  is  the  only  grain  of 
which  the  stock  is  increasing  largely,  but  even 
of  this  the  visible  supply  is  no  greater  than  at 
the  corresponding  time  last  year. 

Provisions  have  not  advanced  as  much  as 
corn  in  the  last  week  because  all  varieties  of 
hog  products  advanced  two  weeks  ago  to  very 
high  prices,  at  which  they  have  been  steadily 
maintained  While  the  foreign  demand  will 
be  light  so  long  as  prices  rule  high,  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
diminished  by  the  high  prices,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  with  the  continued  over-selling 
of  the  market  by  the  “bears,"  and  their  ne¬ 
cessity  for  "  covering,”  the  averagejrange  of 
prices  will  be  high  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  The  packing  season  will  open  with  the 
smallest  stocks  of  all  varieties  of  hog  prod¬ 
ucts  for  several  yeare  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  supply  of  hogs  before  January 
will  be  small  compared  to  past  years,  but  that 
after  that  it  will  be  larger.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  reasons  for  this  opinion  is  that  a  larger 
proportion  than  usual  of  the  hogs  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  young  stock  that  will  not  be  fit  for 
market  until  toward  Spring.  On  the  other 
band,  some  say  that  the  supply  of  mast 
is  so  abundant  and  excellent  now  at  the  West, 
that  in  many  quarters  hogs  will  be  fattened 
early,  and  pushed  to  market  to  strike  high 

prices . . . . . 

Never  since  the  first  settlement  of  Indiana 
has  there  been  a  larger  crop  of  hickory,  oak 
and  beech  mast  known  than  that  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  season.  The  nuts  are  now  falling  and 
hogs  that  are  running  loose  in  the  woods  will 
soon  be  very  fat.  Farmers  say  that  three 
weeks’  feeding  of  corn,  after  the  hogs  have  be¬ 
come  fat  on  mast,  will  make  tbe  meat  as  hard 
and  firm  as  if  it  had  been  fed  on  corn  exclu¬ 
sively.  . . . . . . . . . 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of 
the  British  grain  trade  for  the  past  week, 
says:  Wheat  sowing  commenced  favorably. 
Flour  ruled  very  dull.  New  oats  in  favor  of 
buyers.  Foreign  breadstuffs  partially  im¬ 
proved.  American  red  Winter  wheat  ad¬ 
vanced  6d.  Arrivals  of  flour  in  London  very 
heavy;  both  American  and  European  are  ar¬ 
riving  very  freely.  Maize  is  becoming  scarce, 
but  with  tbe  movement  of  the  new  American 
crop  there  is  every  appearance  of  a  decline  of 
about  103  from  the  highest  rate,  namely  34s 

per  quarter . 

Breeders  of  Shropshire  sheep  in  England 
are  forming  a  society  for  the  publication  of 
a  flock-book  and  doing  such  other  work  as 
may  be  deemed  for  tbe  good  of  the  breeders. 


At  tbe  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie’s  polled 
Angus  cattle  at  Cortachy  Castle,  near  Ker- 
riemuir,  Scotland,  October  4,  the  average 
price  realized  for  the  Ericas  was  500  guineas, 
about  $2,550 . . . . 

In  the  last  14  years  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Iowa  has  shrunk  from  1,354,600  to  486,560,  a 
loss  of  67  per  cent.  Lack  of  proper  shelter 
and  food  in  Winter,  of  fences  to  enable 
farmers  to  keep  small  flocks,  and  the  ravages 
of  the  wolf  and  his  congener,  the  ubiquitous  ' 
dog,  are  the  chief  causes  of  this  decline  of  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  farming. . . 

Of  sixty-nine  provinces  of  Italy,  only  six 
are  exempt  from  malaria.  To  abolish  it  100, 
000  plants  of  the  eucalyptus  have  been  lately 
set  out  by  railroad  companies  and  private 
individuals  all  over  Italy . 


The  hay  crop  in  Iceland  has  been  nearly 
destroyed,  rendering  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  cattle  unavoidable.  Some  flour  is  wanting 
in  many  districts.  The  population  are  unpre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  Winter . 

Of  the  123,000  square  miles  which  Norway 
contains,  only  3,500  are  pasturage  and  only 
980  are  under  the  plow.  The  consequence  is 
that  not  only  grain,  but  also  butter  aud  meat, 

have  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities . 

The  Manhattan  Hay  and  Produce  Exchange 
has  been  opened  in  New  York.  Six  hundred 
men  are  dealers  in  hay  alone  in  this  city.  In 
1881  the  New  York  Central  Railway  brought 
fourteen  hundred  car-loads  of  hay  into  the 
city.  It  is  said  that  the  New  York  hay  crop 
of  that  year  has  brought  more  money  than 
the  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  tobacco 

put  together.. ........... . 

The  following  table,  showing  tbe  annual 
production  of  different  meats  in  the  United 
States,  as  slaughtered,  has  been  prep  ired  by 
J.  R.  Dodge,  the  Washington  statiscian. 


_  Number. 

Dressed  Hogs .  29,000,000 

Beeves.., .  6,250,000 

Veals .  3,000,000 

Muttons .  7,000,000 

Lambs .  5,000,000 

About  one  sixth  of  the 


Pounds. 
5,120.000,000 
3’ 125,000,000 
275,000.000 
350,000,000 
lOU.OOO.OM 

domestic  meat 


products  are  exported,  one- fourth  of  pork  and 
nearly  one-twelfth  of  beef.  But  little  mutton 
goes  abroad.  The  average  supply  per  capita 
per  annum  is  150  pounds,  against  101  for 
Great  Britain,  and  51  pounds  for  France.... 

- -»♦  ♦ - 

People  of  sedentary  Habits,  and  all  who 
are  subject  to  constipation,  can  keep  in  good 
condition  by  a  moderate  use  of  Ayer’s  Pills, 
—the  surest,  safest,  and  most  reliable  Ca¬ 


thartic.— Ada. 


- - 

Every  lady  should  send  25  cts.  to  Straw 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  and  receive 
their  Fashion  Quarterly  for  6  mos.  1,000  illus¬ 
trations  and  4  pages  new  music  each  issue.— 
Ada. 


“  Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  cut  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bedbugs,  ants,  vermin,  chip¬ 
munks.  15c. — Adv. 


- - 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  quickest  cure 
for  all  blood  diseases.  Its  effects  are  felt  im¬ 
mediately. — Adv. 

- *-*-♦ - 

fegT’FoR  five  cents,  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  will  send  colored  sam¬ 
ples  of  all  colors  of  Diamond  Dyes,  with  di¬ 
rections. — Adv. 


- -  ■*  •  » - 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  per  box. — Adv. 

Humors,  scrofula,  ulcers,  vanish  before  Dr. 
Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  Internal  and  external.— 
Adv. 

.  ♦♦♦  ■ 

*Lydia  E  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound 
ranks  first  as  a  curative  agent  in  all  com¬ 
plaints  peculiar  to  women. — Adv. 


Burnett’*  Cocoalne 

The  best  of  all  hair  dressing. 

It  allays  irritation,  removes  all  tendency  to 
dandruff,  and  iavigorates  the  action  of  the 
capillaries  in  the  highest  degree,  thus  promot¬ 
ing  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  of  hair. 
Its  effect  upon  tbe  glossiness  and  richness  of 
the  hair  is  such  as  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  the 
best, — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Oct.  14. 
Chicago.— Wheat  Regular,  94%@94>4c. 
October;  95%'@95^c.  November;  98^ @94%c. 
all  the  year;  No  2  Red  Winter,  98>£e,  cash; 
943^c.  October;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring, 
94)4@94>4c.  cash;  'J4^@9lJ^o.  October; 
95^(5,'95J^c.  November  94>£c.  all  the  year; 
No.  3  Chicago  Spriug,  84c:  Rejected,  65c. 
Corn  68@68>£c.  cash;  6834c.  October; 67(g67>4c 
November;  53>§c  December;  53)4c.  January; 
54,'iC.  Mf y;  60c.  all  the  year;  Rejected,  67c. 
Oats  steady  at  34(534;<c.  cash;  35c.  October 
32%c@33^c.  November;  SSjj'  all  the  year; 
35>£cc.  May  Rejected.  3lc.  Rye  steady  at 
58)4  @59c.  Barley  85@87>jC.  cosh;  80c. 
October.  Flaxseed  lower  at  $1,19(§)1.20)4; 
good  crushing  on  track  $1.21)4';  rejected; 
$1.20;  Choice  IlussiaH  $1  36.  Butter  steady; 
creamery,  fair  to  fancy,  81  @38,  Dairies,  good 
to  choice,  25@29o;  packing  stock,  13@14c. 
Eggs  strong  at  22&@23c.  Pork  $2S,75@24.00 
cash;  $28. 17X@23.30  October;  $20.90@20,92)4 
November;  *19.05(^19. 15all the  year;  $19.07@ 
$19. 10  J  anuary ;  $19. 15  February.  Lard  higher 
at  $  12. 70@  12.75  cash;  $12.75.  October;  $12. 
12X@13. 15  November.  $ll.45@ll  47)4  all  the 
year;  $11.30@ll.32>4  January;  $11.32)4. 
February.  Bulkmeats  steady;  shoulders, 
10)4o;  Short  Rib  $14. 25c.  Short  Clear.  15)4c. 
Hogs  there  was  a  further  decline  from  yes- 
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terday  10@15c  on  rough  and  light,  of  which 
the  supply  chiefly  consisted ;  mixed,  $7 @7. 80; 
heavy,  $7.85@8.90;  skips.  *4.75@6.75.  Cattle 
the  demand  was  improved  and  prices  were 
10@15c.  higher;  good  to  choice  shipping,  |5. 
25@6  25;  common  to  fair  $4@5;  butchers’ 
stronger  at  $2.50@4  25.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  about  steady  at  $3.20(0)4.40.  Milkers  and 
Springers  $9!5@7/>  par  head.  Range  active 
and  10c  higher;  Texans,  $3.80@3.S0;  Ameri¬ 
cans  $4.20@5  20.  Sheep  fairly  active  and 
firm;  range,  f3.40@4.25,  common  to  fair  na¬ 
tive,  $3. @3. 50;  medium  to  good,  $o.60@4  10; 
choice  to  extra,  $4.25@4.00. 

Cincinnati.— Whkat  firm;  No.  2  red  Win¬ 
ter,  f L01(O)1.02 spot;  $1  October;  $1.02&  No¬ 
vember;  00c.  all  the  year.  Corn  Arm;  No.  2 
mixed  77c.  spot;  00%c.  October  ;  59c.  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  51%@51%c.  December  ;  52%c.  all  the 
year;  48c.  January.  Oats  stronger:  No.  2 
mixed  38@39c.  spot;  35c.  October;  34c.  No¬ 
vember;  33t^c.  all  the  year;  S-V^c.  May.  Ryk 
firm  at  64e.  Barley  firm;  extra  No.  3  Ball, 
82X@83c.  Pork  quiet  $24.  Lard  dull  at  12.50c. 
Bulkmeats  firm;  shoulders,  lObj'c. ;  clear  rib, 
15c.  Bacon  steady  ;  shoulders,  ll)£c. ;  clear 
rib,  lO^c. ;  clear,  17&c.  Hogs  quiet;  com¬ 
mon  and  light.  S6@8.25;  packing  and  butch¬ 
ers’,  $7.70@8  70.  Butter—  Creamery  brings 
lc.  above  quotations  for  single  packages  of 
fancy,  but  there  are  few  buyers  of  round  lots 
and  it  is  difficult  to  effect  sales  to  any  large 
extent.  First  to  extra  creamery  sells  at  32@ 
34c.,  prime  do  at  30@31c. ,  fancy  dairy  at  25@ 
26c.,  prime  to  choice  Western  Reserve  at  23  @ 
25c.,  medium  do  18@20c.,  good  to  choice  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  at  17(g20c.,  and  common  at  14@16c. 
per  lb.  Cheese  continues  in  good  request, 
and  the  market  is  stronger  for  all  grades. 
Choice  Ohio  factory  sells  at  llj-£@12c. ;  half¬ 
skim  at  10@10Kc.,  Northwestern  at  8@9c. ; 
New  York  full  cream  Cheddar  at  13@14c  per 
lb.  Ginseng  is  in  less  active  demand  and 
pricer  are  lower.  Dealers  pay  $1.65@1.75  per 
lb.  for  prime  to  choice.  Hops — The  demand 
is  fair  and  the  market  is  firm  for  prime  to 
choice  Eastern  at  70@72c.  per  lb.  Hemp — 
The  offerings  are  light  and  the  market  is  firm¬ 
er  at  previous  prices.  Prime  rough  Kentucky 
sells  at  |100@110  per  ton,  single  dressed  at  7@ 
8c.,  double  do  at  S@9c.  per  lb.  from  store. 
Potatoes — The  receipts  are  ample  for  the 
current  demand  and  the  market  is  barely 
steady.  Prime  to  choice  Early  Rose  sell  at 
$1.75@2.00  per  bbl.,  and  Burbank  at  $2@2.25 
from  stores,  and  25c.  less  on  arrival.  Michi¬ 
gan  Early  Rose  55@60c.  per  bushel  on  track, 
and  Indiana  at  50@55c.  Sweet  Potatoes — 
The  demand  is  moderate  at  $2@#.25per  barrel 
from  store. 

St.  Louis.— Wheat— No.  2  Red  Fall,  93% 
@94%c.  cash;  94%@94%c.  October;  93%(g 
«3%c.  November;  95V8c.  December;  96%c. 
January;  94%c.  all  the  year;  91%c.  May;  No. 
3  Red  Fall,  9U@90%c;  No.  4  do.  84%@85c. 
Corn,  65%(tij65%c.  cash;  65@65%c.  October; 
58%c.  November;  48%c.  December;  48c.  Jan¬ 
uary;  58^@51%c.  all  the  year;  49%c.  May. 
Oats  at33@34c.  cash;  33%c.  October;  31%c. 
November;  30T£<S3l%'e.  December;  31%@ 
3l%c.  all  the  year;  33%c.  May.  Rye  firm  at 
56%@56%c.  Barley  steady;  sample  lots,  65 
@90c.  Butter  steady ;  dairy,  20iu;2(>c;  cream¬ 
ery,  28(i<31c.  Egos  steady  20</t21c.  Pork 
firm  at  $23  50  cash;  $23.25  October;  jobbing 
at  $23.50;  #19.00  January.  Bulkmeats  firm; 
shoulders,  10c;  short  rib,  14.70c;  short  clear, 
15.15c.  Bacon  firm;  shoulders,  ll%c;  short 
rib,  16%c;  short  clear,  17%c.  Lard  dull  and 
nominal  at  11%'c, 

- - - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Oot.  14,  1882. 

Beans  and  Picas.— Beans,  marrow,  1S81  prime,  $2.70® 
2.75:  do  fair  to  good,  $2  5tl@2  65;  medium  1881.  choice, 
$2.85@2.40,  do.fatr  to  good,$2.30©2.25;  do.pea.eholee,$3. 
®3.10,  do.  fair  to  good,  $7.50®2.75;  do.  while  kidney, 
1881,  choice,  $3.00®  3. 10;  do.  do.  fair  to  (food,  $2.5 i 
©2.80  do.  red  kidney,  1881,  choice.  $3,OU©8  40;  do. 
do.,  fair  to  KOOd,  $2  H0®2  80;  do.  turtle  soup,  $2  00; 
do.  foreign  mediums,  $1.7a®i.80;  do.  do.,  ordinary, 
$L50©1.65:  Pea*,  green,  1881,  prime,  $1.43® t.S0;  do.  do. 
poor  to  good .  $:  23®  1.30;  do.  southern,  b.  n.  0  two- 
busn  bug,  $2.75®S0U. 

Breaustufks  and  P  HO  vision  a. -Prices  for  Flour. 
Meal  aim  Feed. —  Kt.orit.  Ni>.  2.  $2  00@3,?5  lat 
ter  an  extreme,  superfine,  $3.I0®4,15,  latter  ei 
treme;  common  to  fair  extra  Slate,  $1 00(34. fO; 
good  to  fancy  do..  $4.45©ii.80;  Common  to  good  ex 
tra  Western.  $4.0d®4  60;  good  to  choice,  $4.«5®8.75; 
common  to  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio;  $4  00®4.85; 
good  to  choice  do.,  $4. 9U©7.00;  common  extra  Min¬ 
nesota,  $4-1(06*4.76:  clear,  $r>.n0®6.7,5;  rye  mixture, 
$5.(X)®6.U0;  bakers'  extra,  $R  Oh® 7.5t»;  straight,  $6,25® 
7.25;  patent,  $7  00®8.VJ;  St,  Louis  common  to  ralr  ex 
tra.  $1.00® *,7.>;  good  to  very  choice  family,  $4.80®7.fi0; 
patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  $6,25®7,00;  city  mill  ex 
tra  for  West  Indies,  .5  J®a.6o;  South  America,  $5  70 
®5.85;  patent,  $6.75a?.N.r.  Southern  flour;  $4.63®3,3U 
for  conimOD  to  good  extra:  $5.35®?, Hi  Tor  good  to 
choice;  export,  $AvXi5.33.  Rye  Hour  a  shade  hi  conger; 
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Buckwheat  flour  fairly  active;  $3  35©  1.00  Corn  meal  — 
Brandywine.  #4.30  Yellow  Western  quoted  at,  $1.10 
®4.3'Jl  Feed  a  little  stronger  lliau  last  week. 

Prices  for  grain.— Whkat  No.  2  red,  $1.0!) '-4  free 
on  hoard;  Ungraded  Spring.  900;  No.  2  Chicago,  $1,06 
delivered;  hard  No.  S  spring,  $1.23;  ungraded  Winter 
red, 85c  ®$1.1U;  No.  3 fUM!*;  steamer  No.  2 red,  1  004® 
1.04*4,  No  2  red .  $I/.*8M®'  IM  fur  cartlflcates.  $1  OS?;® 
1.10  uellvered;  No.  1  red.  $1.12;  ungraded  White,  83c.® 
$1.12;  steamer  No.  2  white.  SlffiSloi  do.  No.  3  white, 
SUSaC:  No.  2  white.  $1.1CV»®  1.U6W;  steamer  No.  1  white, 
94@«(ic:  No.  1  white.  $i.'  $M®1.09!*  for  certificates, 
No  2  red  October, $1.08*1.09;  do.  November,  $1  COM® 
MOW;  do.  Hecembcr,  $1.  do.  seller  the  year, 

$1.08®!. 08;  No.  I  white  November,  $UK)>$'»1  «9W. 
Rye— Quiet,  steudy,  69®73c.  for  Western:  74®78e.  for 
Canuda  and  State.  Baui.cy  lower.  With  more  dis¬ 
position  to  realize;  No.  2  two-rowed  State,  Hi'c;  Can¬ 
ada  No.  1,  $1.  do.  do.  bright,  $1  06;  No.  i.  two-rowed 
Slate  quoted, 85c;  No.  1  four-rowed  State  95c;  No.  2  do. 
90.  Corn  —Ungraded  Western  mixed,  76@79V*c:  do. 
white,  75c;  No.  3,  79c.  an  extreme;  No  2,  mixed, 


78®78J*c;  in  elevator,  78® 7916c.  delivered;  No.  2 
mixed  October,  76*^@78c;  do.  November,  73*4® 74%c; 
do.  December.  68!*®09?ic;  do.  seller  the  year,  68j.i® 
tiO&o.  Oats -No.  H,  89c.;  No.  2,  ■10)4ffl4llS{o.  for  certi¬ 
ficates.  42c.  delivered;  No.  1  quotPd,  41c.;  No.  8  white, 
*')4t®rl3c;  No.  2,  4f.t4®47c,  No  I  quoted  530;  mixed 
VI  este-n,  35®l2e;  white  do.,  42©82c;  white  State, 
do.,  I9®ite.,  No.  2  Chicago,  41«c.  delivered;  No.  2 
mixed  October,  40W©40?*C;  do.  November,  41®4lJ-9?j 
do.  December,  42®42«*c. 

Prices  of  Prov  lalons— Pork — New  mess  spot.  $23.25! 
clear  back.  $29  HO.  new  mess,  November  $22.50;  Octo' 
lier.  quoted  Cii  SuOiiAWA  city  family  mess.  $2u.lX> 
Beef— Transaction*  are  In  small  lots  only;  packet,  $2fi; 
plain nit'KS,  $.:t,*X);  extra  mess,  $1A50®i4aw:  packet, 
$15.&.''t'.7.U0,  oily  extra  Indiau  mess,  lu  tea.,  $28®30. 
Beef  bams,  quoted  $U(0®13.0a  Cut  menu— 1  lckled 
lelllrs,  12  to  14  B  average,  UV^c;  pickled  hainn,  14 V4® 
pickled  sluiulders,  9c;  smoked  shoulders.  Us; 
smoked  hams,  lr>M®15HjC.  Bacon— iong  clear,  here, 
isc;  at  5Vest,do.  lie;  short  clear.  15  »o.  Dressed  hogs 
—Demand  moderate;  city,  HrR®I0%c.  Lard— Demand 
for  cash  loisls  more  active;  prime  steam  spot,  13® 
13.194c!  October,  12.92t6wjl2.9J|.je;  November.  12.5:^ 
®  12.62c;  December,  li  I'JkiMl'iir.'i^c;  city  steam  dull 
and  unsettled,  I2t0®l2.65c;  No.  1  city  nominal,  12® 
12.25c;  refined,  quoted,  ISo.  Continent. 

Butter.— The  fre*h  creameries  go  out  closely,  with 
up  to  3i®340.  on  W'.-  lern  and  35c  on  S'ate  quite  fre¬ 
quently  mentlouud.  An  occuslouul  package  of  Htate 
aalry  proves  good  enough  to  command  extreme 
figures,  but  most  of  the  desirable  product  ia  held 
baek,  and  buyers  do  not  like  the  offering  as  made. 
June  goods  are  still  gradually  finding  a  market,  and, 
us  thu  attractive  assortment  works  down  values 
harden 

Creamery  fancy,  35c ;  choice,  33@84e;  fftlr  to  good, 
23® 32c;  ordinary ,  22®27e:  do.  June  choice,  2S®29;  do. 
June,  fair  to  good,  34®2T;  State  half  firkin  tubs  and 
nulls,  fancy,  die;  do.  choice.  27®2*o;  do.  good,  24® 
26c;  <io.  fair,  3l®:iie;  State  nrktns  dalrv  entire,  27® 
26c;  do.  fine,  iPc;  do.  ralr  to  good.  21® 27c;  state 
Welsh  tube  choice, 3f-®29e;  Welsh  lube,  good  to  prime, 
2'.® 25c;  Suite  WeLsb  tubs,  fair  1o  good'  19®20e;  West 
ern  Imitation  creamery,  22i27c;  do.  dairy  choice, 
24r427e;  do.  good  to  prime,  2o®2!c;  do.  onllnary  to 
fair,  l%i9c;  Western  factory,  June,  choice, 
do.  fair  to  good,  10®17e;  do.  choice  current  make.  17® 
I7.t6c;  do.  fair  to  good  do.,  15*4® Hie;  do.  ordinary, 
14^®15c. 

Ohkksk  -State  factory,  fancy  to  home  trade,  12W® 
13c;  do.  fancy  September  to  shippers,  125<,®l2'  ic;  do. 
choice,  late  August,  11MC;  prime,  do.  1 1®U  do. 
tine,  10Jf®lU?4C;  do.  medium  9^®10c;  do.  poor  to 
fair,  7®9c;  Ohio  Cheddar,  good  to  fine,  1 1®12J4C,  do. 
finln,  (’holer,  lljj{®12c;  do.  tine,  l0®ll}^c;  do.,  fair 
to  good,  6®Uc;  Creamery  skims,  good,  6®So;  do.  fair, 

4® 514c;  Sklrus,  Iron-clad,  2®%c 

Cotton.— Th®  option  market  was  dull  at  close  or 
week,  aud  about  all  transactions  were  confined  to 
January .  Dealings  In  spots  were  more  active.  Re¬ 
ceipts  since  September  1.  633,063  bales,  against  718,744 
bales  same  period  last  year. 

CURRENT  PRICES  FOR  SPOT  COTTON. 

Quotations  are  based  on  American  standard  <>r 
classification  and  on  cotton  In  store,  running  In 
quality  not  more  than  half  a  grade  above  01  be.ow 
tne  grade  quoted. 

N.  Orleans.  Texas. 

Uplands,  aud  Gulf. 


Ordinary . 

Ktrtct  ordinary . 

Good  ordinary . . 

Strict  good  ordinary . . . 

Low  middling . 

Strict  low  middling . 

Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  good  middling . 

Middling  fair . 

Fair . 


9  7-16 

1UJ-1 

9  li-16 

•'•1 

9  11-16 

lORj 

10  « 

10  1116 

10  15-16 

10  15  16 

11J* 

11K 

11% 

115-16 

11W 

114* 

U>s 

11  11-1G  1112-16 

11  13-16 

12 

12 

12 

12  3-16  12  3-16 

12!* 

12  11-16  12T1-16 

13}4 

13  7-16 

13  7-16 

STAINED. 


Good  ordinary . 856  |  Low  Middling.  10)^ 

Strlot  good  ordinary.  ...  9  7-16  1  Middling . 11 1-16 


Duiko  FnriTS.— Southern  apples,  1882,  crop  ordinary 
to  good,  t>Hi®7c;  do.  do.,  fine  to  choice,  '^©HJ^sc;  do. 
do.,  fancy.  85<®9c;  Western  crop  1882  ordinary,  5>q® 
5440;  do.  do.  choice  lots,  6®6>-fc;  apples.  ISSl,  evap¬ 
orated.  12®14c;  do.  choice,  ring  cut,  15®!5H* ", 
Peaches,  Southern.erop  1*82, 7Ji®9e:  <io.  Carolina,  crop 
1882,  good  to  fancy,  ll®15e;  do.  Georgia,  crop  188?, 
peeled,  9©13c:  evaporated  peaches,  peeled,  24©2?e; 
do.  do.  unfunded,  17®’.3e;  unpccled  peacheo,  halves, 
18*1,  5M®5:h<e;  do.,  quarter*..  1SSJ,  5c;  Flumi,  South 
eru,  14©15c;  do.  State,  155«®t6c;  Cherries  1882,  21© 
22c;  Blackberries,  1883,  Raspberries,  1883. 

30hi©31c;  Huckleberries.  1881,  l3®14c. 


Kuos.— The  fresb  additions  are  not  very  large,  the 
demand  pretty  good  and  the  market  welt  sustained. 
Choice  stock,  in  bbls..  *  dozen.  30c^State  aud  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  bbls  .2S®29c;  choice  Western,  2R5y®27c: 
other  Western,  25t<@26c;  Canadian,  fresh,  fine.  In 
bbls.,  25ht®«6>6c;  all  kinds,  poor  to  good  24®25c. 


FuKSir  KflUiTH.—  Apples  rather  slow  though  really 
choice  stock  is  still  held  about  Ateady,  Receipts  or 
peaches  are  very  light.  Pears  selling  rather  slowiy 
Pours  selling  rather  slowly.  Concord  grapes  In  good 
demand  an<1  a  shade  firmer.  Red  grapes  continue 
slow.  Craubcrr  es  held  firmly  for  strictly  prime 
stock.  Chestnuts  more  plenty  aud  lower. 

Apples,  Western  N.  Y.,  selected,  $2J2W<2.50:  do 
mixed  lots,  $1  ..V>.®2.0>;  2h-oz.  per  bbl„$2  5un2  7a  do. 
BaldwUi'8,  do.  $2.2*® 2. 75;  do.  Greenings,  do.  $2.U)@ 
2,50.  windfails.  do.  $|®1.5U  Peaches— Jersey,  faucy,  4* 
basket,  $2  36©3  DO;  do.  plain,  $1.50a2,0O;  Pears,  ice¬ 
house,  Bartlett  18  barrel,  $10.1X1®  15.00.  do.  deck-  is. 
do..  $6.iXI®1ij.iX);  do.  cooking,  *<  bush.,  $7.50@2.L*o 
Quinces  No.  1,  V  bbl.  gVOOtts H);  quinces.  No.  2.  V 
bbl.,  $2.in® 3  IXJ  Grape*,  W.  N.  Y„  Del.,  n,  7©se. 
do  do.  Catawba,  7c;  do.  do.  Iona,  7e;  do.  do.  Con¬ 
cords.  I®41$r;  up-river,  Concord,  -•ases,  #1.75(42.011;  up¬ 
river  Concord,  -e  Tb,  4®ll*c;  crauborrle  ,  Cape  C  d, 
fancy,  V  bbl.  $UI®1U.80;  do.  good  to  prime,  do  $7. HI 
©9.50  do  18  crate,  *2.50® $3. 50;  do,  Jersey,  prime. 
r  crate,  $2.75®3. 25;  do.  fair  to  good,  *  crate.  $'2.  o 
©2.50;  Peanuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  18  n...  9®95-4c; 
do.,  fancy,  SVijSVe;  do.  extra  prime,  SQ©8tuu;  uo., 
good  to  prime.  7<>6i>e;  do.,  shelled  per  lb,  4iij®5t»c;  do. 
Spanish  shcuxMt.  F  ft.,  7c;  chcsnuts,  per  bushel, 
4.1)0®  4. 50. 

Hat  and  Straw.— The  supply  of  medium  and  prime 
Timothy  continues  liberal,  an-1  prices  remain  about 
steady  for  fine  stock.  Rye  straw  steady.  Oat  straw 
dull  aud  weak. 

Hay,  retail  quality,  fine,  $1  100  ibK.,90cj  do.  fair  to 
good,  70®90c.  do.  shipping  quality,  60c;  straw,  No.  1 
rye,  60c;  do.  short  rye,  40®a)c:  Uo.  oat,  30® 35c. 


Hoi-a.— N  Y.  State,  crop  of  1882,  choice.  Tib:  do.  do. 
mediums,  67®K8c;  do.  do.,  low  grades,  65@K6c;  crop  of 
1881,  good  to  choice,  65®68c;  Eastern  crop  of  1882,  fair, 
to  choice,  63®iu. 

Pom/ruv  and  Game  — Live  piultry— Strictly  prime 
near-by  chickens  In  fair  request.  Western  chickens 
sell  slowly  at  generally  14c.  aud  some  poor  have  to 
be  closed  out  at  ISc.  Fowls  are  plenty  and  slow 
Turkeys  steady.  Ducks  and  geese  unchanged 
Spring  chickens,  nearby,  F  n.,  I5®16c;  do.  W«. 
Lwu.  13®llC:  fOWIB,  l'a.  aud  Jersey  #  Bb.  14c;  do. 
state.  14c.  do.  Western.  !3©14e.  do.  Southern,  ISo- 
roosters  old,  tt>.  Sc;  18  Turkey*.  Jersey  and  Pa  18 
lb  11®  14c;  do.  Western,  10®14c;  ducks,  State,  Pa.  atd 
Jersey,  %(  pair.  »5c.©$1.25;  do.  Weateru.  50©«5;  Geese, 
Western.  *<  pair, $1.12®  1.37;  do.  State,  Pa.,  and  Jers  y. 
18  pair.  $1  5<i®2  (X>. 

Drea  ed  poultry  Turkeys  Spring,  I4®16c;  do.  o'd. 
16®l»c;  Springs,  Philadelphia,  4  to  5  lbs  ♦  pair,  21© 
22c:  do-  Philo.  8  to  4  Tbs  >  p..lr,  p  n>,  I9©2l)e;  chit  k 
ens.  State;  choice,  15®16c;  do.  Western,  14o#l5;  fowls. 
Bucks  County  aud  N.  J.,  prime.  16®17c;  do.  L.  I.  and 

si  1  W—  1  _  *  .  . . I  IkraiC...  I  .  liL.il _ _ .,1-1.  ..a 


prime,  17®I8e;  da  State  and  Western,  dry  picked,  15  «, 
16c.  do.  do.,  scalded,  I4®15c:  do.  fair  to  good.  18® 
14c;  ducks.  Jersey ,  18  n>,  I4©15c;  do.  State  and  Wed 
eru,  fair  to  good,  12®  13c;  do,  Pbiiadelphlu  Spring,  ;0 
®22c;  do.  1.  1.  Spring,  lK©2t*e:  do,  stati-  and  VvTestei'n, 
Spring,  I6®18c 

Game— Partridges,  eastern,  aud  Minnesota,  50e© 
$1.25;  ilo„  State  ana  other  Western,  p  pa..-,  $1.1 0^ 
1,25;  Grouse,  do.  75c©$l,00,  Woodcock,  8  pair,  $1  141 
©1.25:  grass  plover,  18  ilc/.eu,  $2  5t>®$3;  English  snipe, 
fwsh  killed,  $1  dozen.  $1.50®2.(X)  do.  and  plover,  pi  or 
to  fnlr,  $1®  1.25;  tame  squabs,  light.  #3.1X8*3.25;  Co 
dark,  do.,  $20 '©2,25;  tnme  plgcoos.  live,  p  pair,  3u 
®40c;  wild  ducks,  mallards,  V  pair,  50c:  do.  teal, 
18  pair,  40® 30c,  do.  common,  p  ;>alr.  25@8t)o;  veni¬ 
son,  short  saddles.  »  ft  20®2lc. 

Suqar.— Refined  Sugar,  cut  loaf,  95»,©9iWc;  crushed 
94sc;  cubes,  9 We;  powdered,  9$£®9^c;  grauulatei1, 
9  3  11x4.9'  ;C.  mould  “A"  9l^c;  confectioners  “A"  SiuyVfs-; 
coffee  "A"  standard,  8$g©9i-&e:  coffee  olf  "A”  8R@ 
me-,  white  extra  ’C1, 8^®8-V;  extra  *'0”  7-Jt®8>f1c', 
“O,”  7*4®759e;  yelow,  6Js@7l-^c. 

T«bacco.— Kentucky  leaf  quiet;  lugs.  6®7tiic:  leaf, 
7*6@12Wc;  seed  leaf  has  been  fairly  active;  I8S1,  Penu- 
sylvaula.  private  terms;  v>  locoiisin  Havana,  seed,  10 
®19c;  Wisconsin  seed  leef,  12t*c;  1880,  Pennsylvania, 


10@20c;  1880,  State  flats,  8H@14c;  1881,  New  England. 
16@25c;  Havana,  88c.@$l.20. 


Vegetables.— There  is  a  liberal  supply  of  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  with  a  slow  demand  the  tone  continues 
weak  and  Irregular.  Sweet*  dulL  Onions  plenty 
and  and  weaker.  Pickles  dull  and  plenty. 

.  0LUna  beans,  potato  F  bag.  $2,»>a2.7r.;  do. flat.  $2 .00® 
*-*5;  onions,  red.  »»  bbl..  $125i«LN}.  onions.  Western, 
yellow.gl  «val.7»:  do.  while,  $2  :o®2.?5;  oabhago.nea*-. 
by,  $1  KXi,  $4.0(i®7jlO:  potatoes.  L.  Island.  V  bbl,  $2.25 
©2,50;  do.  Western  N.  V.,  V  bbl.,  $1.80®  1.75;  sweet 
potatoes  Va  -  cl  low  »  bbl.,  #l.75®2.'.ih  do.  DeL 
River,  do.  $l.:ix8$1.75;  cucumbers,  pickles,  V  1,00). 
$l,nost2.‘.4>;  toniuboi-s,  L.I.  box,  10®50c;  beets,  1-  I., 
*  10)  hunches,  #2.ixx«)2.5();  turnips,  Russia, ft  bbl., 
$1 2S®'.50;  radlBhee.  L.  1.  18  100  bunches.  50®75c; 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl  ,  #1.00®3.00. 


Wool. -Trade  has  continued  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
character,  and  the  undertone  of  the  market  is  easy 
and  without  support.  Manufacturer*  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  dealers  cannot  Induce  them  to  go  be 
yond  actual  requirements.  Advices  from  Texaa  n  - 
report  a  slow  movement  of  the  Fall  clip,  and  in 
California  the  sales  of  the  new  clip  are  for  local 
uses  only. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


M  *«.-  4  is«;  r 
>A  .  /sj  -j- 


Nsw  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  U,  IMS. 

Bbeve8  — Total  receipts  for  sir  days,  10,813  head 
against  12,945  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  With  a  very  light  supply  following  the  mod¬ 
erate  arrivals  of  Wednesday,  the  market  toward  the 
close  of  week  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  sel¬ 
lers,  aud  prices  were  advanced  from  ‘a  to  }±c  per  ft 
on  good  and  prime  native  c-ttie,  with  l'oxan*  Col¬ 
orado  steers  and  c*>mn.on  to  fair  natives  selling  from 
W  to  lc  per  it  higher  A  few  common  Texans  and 
Colorado  .iteert  left  over  from  Wednesday  were  sold 
at  8©sRe;  but  general  sales  of  common  to  good  Tex 
an*  were  at  8&4iJ!ac-  to  dress  85  *l>,  with  Colorado 
steers  selling  at  y  ,®45we.  to  dress  5VS.W  lb-.  Common 
to  fair  natives  ranged  from  10  to  1154c.  to  dress  55® 

56  ft.  and  good  lo  prime  sold  at  12®l-»5ie.  to  dress  56® 

57  ft.  Thnro  wii>  a  *■  111  further  Improvement  In  the 
dressed  beef  trade.  Texan  aud  Colorado  sides  selling 
at  6®8e.  mainly  at  SVfSTt^c.  while  common  to  prime 
native  carcasses  ranged  from  7  to  lie. 


EJYTERJPR1SE 


wind  mini, 

Known  and  sold  throughouttne  world 
and  acknowledged  The  Best.  Simple 
Durable,  Strong.  Few  Joints.  Frlc- 
tloniess^Tarn  Ta- 

Bail  Governor?  xti 
sizee  for  Rail  Road, 

Purposes  Every  &222SSZ 25^3^3 

Mill  Warranted. 

Knter prise  Ifeed  Md,1* 
For  Wind,  Horse,  Steam  or  water 
Power.  Climax  Corn  and  Cotton  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Pumps.  Tauks,  &c.  Send 


CHEAPEST&BEST  MILL 
SOLD  UNDER  BUARRANTEE 
TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SEND  TOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 
CHA?  KAESTNERa  C? 

j  303-311  S  CANAL  STR. 
CHICAGO  ULUS. 


Calves.— No  change  in  prices,  but  trade  extremely 
dull.  City  dressed  veals  were  a  little  .firmer  at  12® 
15J£c.  for  ordinary  to  prime,  and  dressed  grasser*  and 
buttermilk  calves  more  active  at  7@So. 

Sugar  and  Lambs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days 
<4,733  bead,  against  49,247  lc  ad  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week.  There  was  a  limited  demand  from 
butchers  and  sale*  were  slow  and  prices  weak.  Com 
mon  to  prime  *hcep  sold  at  4M®5MC  Ordinary  to 
prime  lambs  at  $5.5I>®6  3*.  Dressed  mutton  90ld  at 
i@8J>jc,  dressed  lambs  at  8®ti)54o. 

Hoos.— Total  receipt*  for  six  days,  19,962  head 
against  22,)8i)  head  for  the  same  time  last  week 
A  better  feellug  was  manifested  aud  prices  were  a 
shade  higher  Common  to  prime  ho*s  may  be  quoted 
at  $8®H.75per  lnl)  ft.  Country  dressed  were  in  light 
supply  and  a  shade  higher  for  light  which  reached 
12c,  though  they  were  hardly  quotable  above  U-Mc. 


SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  CO..  Sandwich,  ill 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 

Victorious  at  all  lairs.  Over  9.000  I  - 
actual  use  In  every  State  and  Terr 
torv  of  the  D.  8.  It  Is  a  section  wh s> 
has  been  made  by  ua  fo:  ten  ya&it 
in  ail  that  time  not  one  baa  blow.-, 
down  without  tower  bteak  ng  -  * 
record  no  other  mill  can  siuw.  v  r 
leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merite.  Mi ' 
sent  on  80  days'  trial.  Best  win*.  Corn  shelle- 
& c.,  &e.  OdwloKUBfree  CHALLENGE  WIND  MIDI, 
&  FEED  MILL  CO..  Batavia  III. 


CMAikflf^F, 


RICH. ROND,  InxL 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

Mill  Stones  and 

Flouring  Mi ut.  VI  k  j  k  f  5 ;  i 

We  manufacture  _  ^  ra*Bl 
the  best  FreuchBuhr  fijojgTkij  L 

C0«H  AND  FEED  MiUS  * 

in  the  country.  Send  HMb  nlll 

for  description  and  MpjmffiflRPl 

State  you  saw  this 
in  the  Rural  N-Y. 


Send  He.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 


Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

forClrcular  of  advice  about  Smeprso  Produce. 

Aiso  recipe  for  Preserving  Eons. 

No.  279  Wtubinc'sn  Sireet.  N»w  York. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference— trvlng  National  Bank.  New  York  City 


|-|  U  LLI NG  QLOVER. 


Feed  your  Stook 

WITH  THE 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOOK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICKS  REDUCED. 
BARROWS.  SAVERY  St  CO.,  Llmlto 
PHII.AnKLPHU,  P» 


Feulvn  Twu-k»r«  Power,  po<lllv.ly  urtequaled  ho  ease  of 
tcim  sod  amoaat  of  yowor,  »nd  Clovi-r-Luller  that  give*  the  most 
unbounded  tsxUfwtioo.  With  thu  machine,  shown  above,  as 
tntieh  "money  car,  ho  ■‘vrn.  -l  p  gay  as  wtlh  a  Railway-power  grain 
threshing  mnebma.  Try  It.  F«arl«v  grAiu  TheAhcr®  Add  Ciettners, 
VVoHid  Circular-saw'  FMiuing-inUU  And  Fei'fl -cutlers,  not 

excelled  bv  ony  Bay  the  be*t.  Ciwtalogue  Aeut  free.  Addre?*, 
.lilNAHl>  U  AKBEU,  Cobleskifl,  SchobaH*  Co.,  N.  Y 


CORN 


ASK  YOUR 

jl^OEALER 


1(0(4  Svaldere.  They  heat  water  quickly,  wlud  the 
hog  emtof  the  water,  anti  tire  the  best  Price  $  <5.  Send 
to  James  tiordlner,  Mantua.  N.  J.,  for  Ulus,  Circular. 


(Wood'*  Patent.) 

|\ViIl  shell  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  4  minutes. 

AYrite  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 

Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

lehishion,  pa 


BADGER  STATE 


Received  the  only  honorable  mention  granted  to  any 
butter  Color  at  the  International  Dair<  Fair  of  1879. 

If  not  for  sale  by  1  our  dealer,  seud  for  circular,  xc  .to 
the  manufacturer,  E.  SHELDON.  Fort  Atkinson.  Wls.  1 


WEALTHY  FARMERS  got^lsS 

business  and  reside  In  a  city, can  have  a  circular,  with 
cuts  of  a  FINE  RESIDENCE  for  sale  on  easy  terms, 
bywrltlngto  JOHN  H.  JOHNSON, 

R.  E.  Agent,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


TULIPS  1  Root  Grafts, 

etc.  Send  for  free  Price 
jList  PHOENIX  NURSERY 

F.  K.  PHOENIX. 

Delavan,  Wis. 


Iff _ a  _  J— A  fliERK.  One  who  understands 

WV  Q  f|Tp|J  the  Seed  business  aud  has  had  expe- 
■■  aw  va  rien(?e  ng  a  travelling  salesman  Ad¬ 

dress,  with  references,  PRICE  vV  lvNlCRElt- 
KOCK  ER.  SO  State  Stuset,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


A11  elegant  cou 
smalt  Farm  •  ut) 
land,  tine  orclia- 
bear  tuvestigaC- 
Also  a  small  '-v« 
Apply  to 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y.  A  complete  college  course 
for  women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music,  and 

a  preparatory  dep^num^Cat^o^ues  se^^^^ 


NEW  uo  ‘J  alike  Chromo  Yiaitiug  Cni'ti 
name  on  1 0  cents.  vVarraute"' best  pack  sod. 
Agents  wanted.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


to  sell  our  Hand  Rubber  Stamps.  Sam 
pleB  free  C.FolJambe  &  Co  , Cleveland, O 


IT  PAYS 


This  1  ower  easily  folds  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants  that  has 
feed  to  cut,  com  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  2-horse 
Power  Jack  Belt,  and  18  feet  fiat  Belt,  $40;  4  horse  Power.  $55.00. 

SNIITII  &  WOODARD,  Jlainilncturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


years,  and  is  kept  in  perfect  order  for  three 
years  without  cost.  It  is  furnished  in  a  gutta¬ 
percha  case  and  gold-mounted,  chased  tops.  It 
retails  at  $5.00,  but  we  give  it  for  a  club  of  six 
subscribers  at  $2.00  each.  The  Telescopic 
Pen  and  Pencil  is  of  fine  rolled  gold  plate;  a 
useful  article.  The  premiums  given  for 
eight  subscribers  are  all  especially  desirable, 
the  Hand  Hoe  and  Plow,  and  the  grindstone 
being  just  what  every  young  gardener  wants. 
The  Rogers  saw  for  scroll  work,  sawing  out 
brackets  and  the  like,  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  best  saws  for  the  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  frame-work  is  made  of  iron,  painted 
and  japanned  black,  and  ornamented  with  red 
and  gilt  stripes.  It  is  in  every’way  durable, 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  The 
Magnet  clock  is  a  beauty.  It  is  of  new  de¬ 
sign,  nickel-plated,  glaBB  sides,  showing  the 
works,  and  has  an  alarm  bell.  It  is  something 
entirely  new.  We  come  now  to  the  watches. 


from  papa’s  seedling  trees;  we  have  some  of 
the  finest  looking  peaches  this  year  that  I  ever 
saw  but  they  are  so  sour.  I  am  helping  to  dry 
peaches  and  like  the  business  very  well,  only 
I  do  not  like  to  help  gather  them  from  the 
trees  for  I  have  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  ground 
to  watch  for  rattlesnakes,  so  I  only  have  one 
eye  to  look  for  ripe  peaches  and  there  is  now 
and  then  a  hornet’s  nest  in  the  trees,  too,  so  I 
think  I  would  rather  sit  in  the  house  and  peel 
peaches  than  to  gather  them  from  the  trees. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  melon  seeds 
which  I  planted  very  carefully  but  they  never 
came  up.  I  also  planted  the  Rural  Holly-bock 
seed  and  it  came  up  nicely,  but  I  was  sick  in 
time  of  the  drouth  and  there  was  no  one  who 
had  time  to  take  care  of  them  and  nearly  all 
of  them  died.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  take 
the  best  of  care  of  what  there  is  left.  We 
have  some  some  sorghum  growing  that  looks 
to  be  10  or  11  feet  high  (I  did  not  measure  it) 
and  the  heads  do  not  show  yet,  and  I  notice 
shoots  are  growing  from  all  the  lower  joints. 
The  Rural  never  fails  to  come  every  week 
and  never  fails  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 
I  think  Uncle  Mark  must  be  a  very  happy 
man,  if  good  wishes  avail  anything. 

Coryelle  Co.,  Texas.  Lois  Wurtz. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  live  on  a  farm  and  I 
plow  and  help  tend  the  truck  patch.  I  have  a 
small  garden  in  which  I  have  some  pinks,  ver¬ 
benas,  zinnias,  and  several  other  kindB  of  flow¬ 
ers.  I  planted  my  melon  seed  in  three  hills, 
but  only  one  plant  came  up  and  that  one  died. 
I  am  going  to  sow  some  turnip  seed.  I  have 
a  horse  and  six  sheep,  and  some  chickens. 
We  planted  the  Rural  Dent  corn  in  a  nice, 
rich  place.  There  were  one  hundred  and  si  xty 
grains,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  grew. 

Your  nephew,  George  H.  Driskell. 

Edgar  Co.,  III. 


JfmpUwftttjei  and  partotunj 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER 

HORTICULTURAL  CLUB! 


Grist  Mills  of  French  Bulir  Stone 


An  Attractive  List  of  Premiums  offered 
to  Members  who  will  send  in  Clubs 
for  the  Rural.  Your  Choice  from  the 
List  given  below.  Read  it  Care¬ 
fully  ;  there  is  Something  for 
All !  How  many  will  claim 
a  W  atch  ? 


We  receive  many  letters  from  the  members 
of  the  Rural  Horticultural  Club,  saj  ing  how 
highly  they  prize  the  Rural  and  how  much 
they  wish  it  continued  success,  so  now  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  one  and  all  a  chance  to  help  in  the 
work  which  they,  and  we,  desire  to  see  go  for¬ 
ward,  until  every  farmer’s  home  in  the  land 
shall  have  for  its  weekly  guest  the  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

The  premiums  offered  are  all  useful  ones, 
aud  especially  so  are  the  watches,  the  clock, 
the  Garden  Hoe  and  Plow,  the  pens  aud  pen¬ 
cils,  tbe  scales,  the  pruning  knife — well,  if  we 
keep  on  weshall  mention  every  one !  But  here  is 
THE  LIST. 

For  two  subscribers — A  Nut-Pick. 

For  three  subscribers  { 

For  four  subscribers— A  “  family’’  scale. 

|  A  beautiful  Drinking 
I  Cup, 

For  FIVE  subscribers, -j  Silver-plated  Fruit 
|  Knife, 
i  Pickle  Castor, 
f  A  Mackinnon  Reser¬ 
voir  Pen, 

A  Peerless 
W  ringer. 

_  ...  I  A  Telescopic  Pen 

For  SEVEN  subscribers,  j  and  Pencil. 

(  Set  of  Flower  Vases (2) 

I  QnliC1  Bsskdt 

For  eight  subscribers Q.ar(jen  Hoe  and  Plow, 
[  Family  Grindstone. 

For  nine  subscribers — A  Rogers  Scroll  Saw. 

_  .  ..  I  The  “  Magnet”  Clock. 

For  ten  subscribers,  -j  ip^e  aterbury  Watch. 

„  .  IA  Silver  Hunting 

For  twenty-five  subs.  -  ^  Watch. 

Of  some  of  these  we  will  give  brief  descrip- 
ons:  The  Pruning  Knife  has  three  blades, 


Portable  Kills  for  Fanners,  Saw  Mill  owners,  etc. 
1 S  sizics  a.nd  Stylus.  Over  2.00(1  in  Us*.  $100 
ami  upwards.  Complete  Mill  and  Shelter,  $115.  A 
boy  can  grind  and  keep  In  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind 
of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flouring  and  Corn 
Mill,  ALL  SIZES.  S  >nd  for  Pamphlet-. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WROUGHT  IRON 


PiisreUsttconfii 


For  six  subscribers, 


Clothes- 


The  Waterbury  Watch.— Fig.  397. 

(Given  for  10  subscribers.) 

Where  lives  the  girl  or  boy  w  ho  does  not  want 
a  watch  1  The  fine  Waterbury  watch  is  shown  at 
Fig.  3W7  in  exact  size;  is  a  sten>winier  (though 
it  takes  time  to  go  through  tbe  operation) 
aud  the  case  is  made  of  nickel  plated  silvt  r 
which  always  wears  white.  Over  100,000,  of 
these  watches  have  been  sold,  and  every  one 
is  tested  at  the  factory  for  six  days  before  it 
is  sent  out.  It  is  a  good  time  keeper  and  sure 
to  please;  it  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  and 
yet  any  boy  or  girl  who  will  “stir  around” 
and  get  10  subscribers  for  the  Rural  may 
have  the  watch.  But  who  will  take  t he !  prize 
by  getting  25  subscribers  and  so  win  the  Silver 
Hunting  Case  Watch  ?  This  is  made  by  the 
Hampden  Watch  Co.  of  Springfield,  Mas®., 
who  have  an  established  reputation  for  mak¬ 
ing  accurate  time-keepers.  This  watch  re¬ 
tails  for  $23,  but  we  give  it  for  25  subscribers 
at  $2  each. 

rules  and  regulations. 

(1.)  Only  those  whose  names  are  enrolled  on 
the  Horticultural  Club  list  are  entitled  to  the 
premiums  under  this  offer. 

(2 )  With  each  name  and  address  sent  in 
there  must  be  $2.00  enclosed,  the  only  sub¬ 
scription  price. 

(S.)  Where  there  are  two  or  more  premiums 
named  in  the  above  list  enclosed  in  brackets  a 
choice  is  given  between  them,  but  of  course 
only  one  will  be  awarded. 

(4.)  Give  your  full  name  and  address  when 
you  write  as  well  as  those  which  you  swnd  iu 
your  club. 

(5.)  Mark  “  For  Horticultural  Club  Pre¬ 
mium,”  at  head  of  your  letter. 

(6.)  Direct  to  the  “  Rural  New-Yorker,” 
34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSOR 


jM?know!edc»v5.  to  b*  lb*  Rent  Iron  Fence  now 


la  use  SaiUblu  for  Private?  RcxM-’tirv*,  Park-*,  Court  Housed) 
Cemeteries  or  Public  Ground*— tuailc  cither  Plata  or  Ornament' 
ill.  Also,  manufacturers  of  the  1  rnn  Turbine  Wind  Enffl  lien* 
Buckeye  Force  Pumps*  Buckeye  Law  n  Mower*,  Kto- 
fiend  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Prices  to 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 


^0SPHA77c 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

ltumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N  V 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  (wneral  purpose  wire  fence  in.  use.  Being 
a  strong  net-work  without  barbs,  n  win  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  as  t  ho  most  vicious  stock,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  lust  the 
fence  for  fanners,  gardeners,  stock- raisers,  and  raH. 
loads ;  very  dcs.ir.»i>3is  lor  lawns,  parks  or  cemeteries. 
As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  puint  it  wall  last  a  life¬ 
time.  It  is  superior  to  Uiurdu  in  every  repect,  and  far 
better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  Jtn  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  w  ear  Usulf  into  favor.  The  Sedg¬ 
wick.  Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  defy  all  competition  iu  neatness,  UvhtnesB, 
strength  and  durabhify.  Wealso  make  iheBEST  and 
0HEAPE8T  ALL  JIU1N  Automatic  or  Kem-open- 
iso  Gate.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
particulars  address 

Sedgwick  Bros.,  Richmond,  Ind.  1 


AYER’S 

AGUE  CURE 


IS  WARRANTED  to  cure  all  cases  of  malarial 
disease,  such  as  Fever  aud  Ague,  Intermittent  or  Chill 
Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  HlUous  Fever 
and  Liver  Complaint.  In  case  of  failure,  after  due 
trial,  dealers  are  authorized  by  our  eiruulur  of  July 
1st,  1882,  to  refuud  (he  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


COMMON  SENSE  ENGINE 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
and  Bealnees  rural  at 
your  home.  Great  improve- 


8  <j  |  Corn  Mill  845, 

tills  I 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— You  tell  us  to  write 
whenever  we  have  anything  of  interest  to 
write  about.  Well,  I  have  something  inter¬ 
esting  to  me,  and  1  hope  it  will  prove  so  to 
the  Cousins  also,  so  1  will  tell  you  about  it. 
When  I  was  planting  some  seeds  very  early  in 
Spring  near  the  peach  orchard,  wanting  some 
sticks  to  mark  the  rows  I  cut  some  suckers 
from  the  trees  that  had  never  been  trimmed 
(as  they  should  have  been)  and  used  them  for 
stakes,  and  to  my  great  surprise  they  are 
growing  finely,  and  although  we  had  a  drouth 
of  six  weeks  that  killed  out  our  English  peas 
and  some  of  our  beans  and  other  thiugs,  they 
are  yet  in  good  growing  order:  now  these 
trees  will  bear  fruit  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
parent  tree  will  they  not,  provided  they  have 
never  been  budded?  (and  these  have  not.) 
Now  I  suppose  that  Uncle  Mark  and  all  the 
wise  old  gentlemen  knew  before  that  slips 
from  peach  trees  would  grow  but  I  did  not, 
and  I  dare  say  the  Cousins  did  not  all  know  it. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  get 
fruit  trees  as  they  would  come  sooner  than 
from  seed.  I  intend  to  try  a  number  next  year 


1^*  I  *111  B  meats  made  in  past  three 

years, and  wonderful  cures  after  others  failed.  Bad 
eases  wanted.  IIOHIU  Tit  E  A  Till  ENT  sent 
on  trial.  Head  for  circulars.  Advice  Fit  K  1C. 

J.  PRICE  MILLER,  M.  D.,15  N.  nLh  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 


§3  £,  2  6H.P.*  600 
l2  K  «  8 II.  P.  650 
^  =3  10  H.  P.  850 

w  12  II.  p.  1000 

15  n.  P.  8  850  ( Send  fordes- 
20  11.  I*.  1 050  \ crlpllve  cat- 
25  11.  P.  1250  ( alogue._ifc$ 


Queen  the  South 

w  A  T3T  .-F-: 

FARM  MILLS 


Mackinnon  Reservoir  Pen.— Fig.  396. 

one  short  one,  one  long  one  and  one  with  a 
hooked  point;  a  fine  knife.  The  “family” 
scale  has  a  capacity  of  from  a  half  to  25  pounds ; 
is  neatly  gotten  up  and  durable.  The  cup, 
fruit-knife  aBd  pickle-castor  are  of  elegant 
design  and  will  be  useful  in  every  family. 
The  Mackinnon  Reservoir  Pen  is  probably 
without  an  equal  of  its  kind.  An  illustration 
of  this  pen  is  given  at  Fig.  396.  It  does  away 
with  the  use  of  ink  bottles,  as  the  ink  is  poured 
into  an  inner  tube  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
cut.  The  point  is  made  of  iridium,  and  is 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  to  last  4) 


ftnCMTQ  U/MtlTCn  EVERY WUEIH!  to  sell 
AUCN  I  O  II  nil  I  LU  thebest  Family  It  nit- 
tine  Machine  ever  Invented.  Will  tint  a  pair  of 
stockings  with  11  FLIT,  nml  TOP,  complete,  In  20 
minutes.  Jt  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  there  Is  nlwnvs  a  Trarty  market.  Fend 
for  circular  ami  terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting 
Machine  Co.,  1CJ  Treinont  Street,  liosiou.  Mass. 


For  Stork  Fet'd  or  Meal  for 
Family  use. 

10,000  TXT  -CTSE. 

Write  for  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  St  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Sucocbaon*  to  MtKAUU  MILL  CO. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


Ty  I^Od M> elegant  new i  hromoCartW  10c.  14  pk*.$l 
1  HrAgl*.  make  60  pereenL  Hein?  »vud  206  foi*A  gent'* 
KAIhun  of  umblek.  J'rewlwm  Mil  Ae.  fslaulc  Unit  at 
hoipKale.  NORTH  HHU)  <  4IU IW  •  HUM,  Northf»rd,li>np. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL 


Latest  out,  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  In  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 

LEW  18  STHAYER,  York,  Pa. 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth 
Address  Stinson  A  Oo  ,  Portland, 


$5to20 
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PERSONALS. 

Ex-Senator  Sharon’s  new  barn  cost  $80,000. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  moved  all  liquor 
places  from  his  estates. 

“Brick”  Pomeroy  Is  50  years  old  and  is 
living  in  good  style  in  Denver. 

The  Mikado  of  Japan  has  decorated  Bismark 
with  the  order  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Senator  Jones  said  to  a  Denver  reporter: 
“Mr.  Arthur  is  tired  of  the  Presidency.” 

Premier  Gladstone  owns  a  piece  of  land  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  refuses  to  sell  it  at  any  price. 

Kossuth  has  just  celebrated  his  eighty -first 
birthday  and  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of 
his  condemuation  to  death  as  a  traitor. 

Mr.  Knight,  the  new  Lord- Mayor  of  London, 
began  business  life  as  a  warehouse  porter  in 
the  city  of  which  he  is  now  Chief  Magistrate. 

The  unhappy  Emperor  of  all  the  Russians 
on  returning  to  St.  Petersburg  from  Moscow, 
at  his  first  meal  in  the  royal  palace  found,  it 
is  said,  a  Nihilistic  proclamation  wrapped  iu 
his  table  napkin. 

Francis  and  George  Darwin,  the  sons  of  the 
great  naturalist,  are  about  to  move  from  the 
old  Down  House  to  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge, 
where  they  will  establish  a  large  factory  for 
making  philosophical  instruments. 

The  late  Dr.  Pusey  made  a  will  many  years 
ago,  but  destroyed  it  upon  the  death  of  his 
son  Philip,  and  so  died  intestate.  As  a  result 
of  this  bis  noted  Orphanage  at  Oxford  will 
now  have  to  be  broken  up. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  will,  as  eoon  as  possible, 
embark  for  home.  The  restless,  bustling 
American  life  increases  his  nervousness.  He 
carries  a  bag  of  hops  around  with  him,  but 
cannot  gain  sleep.  His  food  consists  almost 
entirely  of  dry  toast  and  sardines. 

Secretary  Lincoln  shipped  from  Springfield 
to  Washington  a  few  daj  s  ago  (52  trunks  that 
belonged  to  the  late  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Altogether 
there  were  about  nine  thousand  pounds  of 
baggage.  The  contents  were  principally  dress 
goods,  elegant  crapes,  camelViair  shawls  and 
beautiful  trinkets  purchased  by  Mrs.  Lincoln 
while  in  Europe,  worth  $30,000. 

A  telegram  from  Charlotte,  N.  C  ,  on  last 
Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  says:  “Caleb  Hobbs  of 
Lined  nton  committed  suicide  to-day  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  mule.  He  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  the  animal.  It  died  on 
Friday,  and  Hobb3  wept  over  it  until  to-day, 
when  he  remarked  that  he  could  not  live  with¬ 
out  it,  and  mixing  a  lot  of  whiskey  and  laud¬ 
anum,  swallowed  it  and  died.” 


***Exampi.e  is  better  than  precept.”  It  is 
well  known  that  dyspepsia,  bilious  attacks, 
headache  and  many  other  ills  can  only  be  cured 
by  removing  their  came,  Kidney- Wort  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  these,  and  for  habitual  costiveness,  which 
so  afflicts  millions  of  the  American  people. — 
Adv. 


and  Iftar&iaerg, 


gwpUnutttiS  and  pacWnetp, 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year . . . $2.ftj 

“  Six  months . . .  L10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  AustrnUa  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . .  JAM  (12a.  6d. 

France . .  3.04  (16  bi  fr. 

French  Colonies. , .  4.08  (20  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-omoe  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  maU  matter. 

Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 
THK  RURAL  NKW  -  YORKKK 

Inside  (Agate  space) . . . .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page . 50  “ 

Discount  ou  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  1ns.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ot.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
ir  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


£tDfb  and  poultry. 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported, 

60  Hauibletonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 


Largest  Herd  ot 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  laigest  milk  records  In  America. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock 
with  milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  is 
wanted. 

iv  Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  A  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 

Syhacdsk,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strains  i 


three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotewold,  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
pose-bred  Poultry.  Address  A  P.  nr  M.  R  ROW*, 
Look  Box  34,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Racine, Wis.,L.S. A 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS 

lMatform  Spring  Wagons,  Tbree  Spring  Wagon*,  Four  Spring  Wagon*  Open 
and  Top  Buggies,  Phieton«,  Sewing  Machine  Wagons,  Backboards. 


made  b: 
rate  fro 
passed. 


n  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  And  ror  tne  mantusorore  oi  sum  oi 

Bend  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  P*loe 

TUTCHBLL.  LEWI*  *  TO.,  Basin#*  Wl*. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO-MORROW 

Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 

OR  STORM  GLASS  AND  THERMOMETER  COMBINED, 
WILL  TELL  YOU  ! 

It  will  detect  and  Indicate  otvrrucUy  lui  V  change  In  the  weather  13  to  48  lion  r.- 
lu  advance.  It  will  toll  what  kind  of  »torin  la  approaching,  and  from  what 
direction  invaluable  to  navigator*.  Kiitium  can  plan  their  work 
according  to  Its  prediction*.  Saves  .»<)  time*  it*  cost  id  n.  single  season. 
Him  au  accurate  thermometer  attached,  which  alone  i*  worth  the  price  of  the 
combination.  This  groat  WEATHER  INDICATOR  laendorsed  by  the 

most  eminent  Physicians,  Proietwora  nrcT  IN  TUC  U/nSI  n  I 
and  Scientific  uicu  of  the  day  to  bo  the  D  Hid  I  111  I  lit  VVUnLU! 
Too  Thermometer  and  Barometer  arc  put  in  a  uicely  fimsliud  wain  id  frame. 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 

The  “ACME”  subjects  the  eoli  to  the  action  of  a 

Crasher  and  Ureler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Culling.  I.  lit  lug.  Turning  process  of  double 
rows  of  Steel  Coulter*,  the  peculiar  -hape  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  give  Immense  cutting  pow¬ 
er.  The  entire  absence  of  Spike*  or  Spring 
Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of  rubbtsn. 
It  la  especially  ndnpted  to  Inverted  sod,  hard  clay 
and  “  slough  land  ”  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fall, 
and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil. 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular 

JYA8H  AT  B KOTUK «,  finlt  .TI  anuf act  urtre, 

Harrisbttb o,  and  22  College  Place 

Penn..  New  York  City. 


FIVE-TOM 

WAGON  SCALES  SGO 

All  Iron  and  Steel,  Urn  as  Ton  Beam.  Jones  k« 
pays  the  freight,  AU  «izee  equally  low,  for  free 
book,  aridreaa 

J3NES  OF  D1NGHAMT0N, 

Binghamton,  IT.  7. 


YVH-il  hlivci  ^iuucu  uiftuuiuyn,tJi'V-.t 

nament.  Wo  will  send  you  a  sample  one,  _  .  . 

order,  on  receipt  of  S 1 ,  or  six  for  S  i.  A  gent*  arc  Dialling 
daily  selling  them.  -I  frfal  viti  wnnWyuii.  Order  At  once. 
SIGHT!  Ju«  the  thing  to  sell  to  farmers,  n i cn  bants,  etc. 


iter-rdf  me,  to  your  place,  iu  good 
gcntHiirc.niaking  from, £&  to $20 
u,  Order  nt  once.  It  hells  at 
s.  merchants,  etc.  Invaluable  to 


( target  ee'.ab liih mailt  of  thekin'lin  do  world)  Oswego,  Ostycs#  t  o.,  A .  i  . 

We  refer  to  the  Mayor,  Postmaster,  Comity  Clerk,  First  and  Second 
National  Banka,  or  any  buninesM  house  la  Oswego,  N.  i. 

Write  your  Poet  Office,  County  anti  Wat*  plainly,  and  remit  by  money-order. 
draft  an  AVir  Yorbor  m/ietrrrii  letter,  at  our  risk. 

Till*  will  nml. e  u  Beautiful  and  Very  Useful  Preseut. 

READ  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  KAY  ABOUT  IT. 

1  0u<l  Pool's  Baro motor  wort .  well  u>  ono  that  oosts  titty  dollai*.  You  can  rely  on  It 

grery  lime.  Call,  Cu»..  II  Uikikih,  SUii?  "Twilight,"  Son  Francisco, 

Hnrumcicr  received  In  good  order,  end  mint  tbuc  the  Instrument  gives  tier h-, it  stit- 
Isfuctiuu  iu  every  restiiwf,  It  U  uDIily  mado  ni  l  wonder tn lie chi  op  at  two  dullilrs. 

C  to.  It.  Faksc-sh,  >f.  C.  It.  R.  Oltiee,  Detroit,  Ml  eh. 
pool's  llnromcter  has  olrcady  aim-il  me  many  times  Its  eon,  it  foretelling  the  weather. 
U  Is  a  wonderful  oorioiUc  and  works  to  perfection.  F.  J-  Itt.oeErso*,  Milwaukee, \\'L. 

BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS.  None  genuine 
without  our  Trade  Mark,  and  Signature  of  J.  A.  Pool,  ou  (jack  of  Intern¬ 
ment,  a*  below:  jrj,  .  fgf 


ment,a« below:  f  )  „  .  vRAO 

CZ><  MARK. 

Every  Instrument  warrant  crl  Perfect  unci  Jteltuhle.  Size  9',.  inches  long, 
3'd  wide.  If  not  satisfied  on  receiving  the  instrument,  return  it  at  once  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.  Please  state  where  you  saw  our  advertisement. 


f&ttta,  Steflis,  &t. 


■HOLLAND  BULBS 


ROSES  AND 
PLANTS 

MILUONSofTHEM 

Our  Fall  Catalogue  Is  the  fin¬ 
est  and  most  complete  ever 
issued.  Full  instructions  for 
culture  by  au  exj>erienced 
horticulturist.  Sent  FREE. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDSMEN, 

Rochester.N.Y.  A  Clilcago.Ill. 


£rcc.$,  deeds',  plants,  &r. 


All  hail  to  the  Chief 

“The  most  promising 
of  all  the  new  Straw¬ 
berries  I  have  test¬ 
ed."— Ex-Pres.  W.  c. 
Barry.  *  Its  merits 
as  a  prolific  an  prof¬ 
itable  market  berry 
are  pretty  well  es- 
ahllxhed  ”  N  ick's 
Monthly.  “Send  me 
to  worth.”-*.  P  Wil¬ 
der.  Averaged  ’Mi) 
berries  per  plant.  Fa¬ 
mous  for  Quality. 
*  Ire,  beau  t  y  .ft  null  ess , 
vigor.  All  <nd  aud 
new  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  ete.,  for  sale.  Shaffer  'a  Oolu*»al  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Send  for  Engravivo,  Froit  Ixstiu  trnut,  and 
sample  fiitKKx's  Fnntr  G«owek,  all  free,  to  Green’* 
N  urserie*.  Box  5fi2,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


|1«uj  $ul)Ucatio»s. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST. 

THE  IDEAL:METHODS 

For  Violin,  (iuitar.  Cornet,  Piano,  Cabinet 
Orgau,  Oermaa  Accurdeou,  Flageolet,  Clari¬ 
net,  Flute,  Fife*  and  Dnujo.  Eleven  books  by 
Sep.  WLSN8K.  Tne  n-west  ana  best  cheap  Instructors 
going,  with  new,  modern  and  uprightly  music.  The 
'deil  Method  for  tuk  Cornet,  for  Instance,  has  24 
Instructive  pages,  and  66  good  tunes. 

Price  of  each  book,  75  cents. 

Gtouuod’s  New  Oratorio, 

THE  REDEMPTION. 

Novello’s  Edition.  The  only  one  adapted  to  Gounod’s 
original  orchestration,  Is  just  out,  and  it*  publication 
is  considered  the  gr  atest  event  of  the  kind  since  the 
production  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  in  1846.  Send  at 
once  for  speclmeu  copy. 

Price  $1.00. 

The  Stuffing  School  Season  is  upon  us.  Do  not  think 
of  neglecting  our  new  and  eery  superior  books. 

THE  l'KERLEFS.  <75  els)  \V.  O.  Pkrkln'8’9 
newest  aud  best,  Is  Just  out.  Greater  variety  and 
more  perfect  arrangement  than  any  preceding  Sing¬ 
ing  Class  Book  by  this  author. 

THE  ID  EAR.  i  .5  cts.)  L.  O.  Euf.aso.fs  newest 
and  literally  tne  best  book,  Is  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  etasses,  conventions  and  social  singing. 
Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO„  Boston. 

'’“At  H.  UTTSON  &  CO..  843  Rroart  wav.  New  York. 


ACENTS!  WANTED!  ACENTS! 

JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE 


NEW  r 
II  OL¬ 
ID  AY 

“MISS  RICHARDS’  BOY  "  20  a  day  easily  sold 
we  want  an  Agent  in  every  town;  Scud  for  circulars. 


00 


terms,  and  agency  to  American 
Hartford,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cinch 


m  Publishln 
cinnati.  or  St.  ] 


na  Co., 

•  LuilU* 


Fi 


IRST5TEPSIN  CHEMIST.R 


Pear  Seedlings 

In  large  or  small  qu  intltle*,  NOT  RI.IGH1KD.  Ad¬ 
dress  D.  C.  HOBART, 

Hojllili  N.  Y. 


I obtniued  tuy  Fir*t  4; rail*  of 
this  vuluahle  jaar  direct  from 
the  Originator,  and  now  offer  tho 
l.iirjtesr  stock  of  Tree*  in  the 
Country.  Also  other  tree*,  vine* 
arid  plant*,  iucludlcg  nil  the  Best 
Sort*  of  STRAW  BURR  IKS.  RASP- 
BF.RRI ES. etc.  C ’u talon  ue  FII EE. 
f.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestowu,  N.  -J. 


K.xtr* quality.  Warranted  true.  Cheap  by  mail.  Low-rates  to, 


Prentiss, 

Pockllugtun.  Itm-he**,  I. ally  WaHhlngtun, V  cr-^ 
(fcnlie*.  Muun’i  Early,  Brighton,  Jcffer-aori,  etc. 

Prices  rtulucttl.  Also  other  Small  Fruit,  and  all  older  varie¬ 
ties  Grapes.  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA 
aler».  Illu»irate<l  Catalogue  free.  T.S.He»D»RD.Frcdonla,N.Y. 


*trS“  .  ESTABLISHED 

NINETY-EICHT  YEARS 

CCCnC  For  the  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Planl^ 

For  the  MARKET  GARDENER  wttliO 

QFFHQ  For  the  private  family  cccnc 

Crown  hy  ntir^dluf^<t  on  our  own  Farms 
rat-  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALL. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  I.IST. 


A  A  96  pp.  book,  well  Illustrated,  Continuing  a  series 
if  150  Lrlllluut  uud  beautiful  experiments,  free 
rom  danger,  scut  free  for  3  stamps.  Chemical 
La.  »uets  with  material  and  apparatus  lor  performing 
50  tind  1(  0  exiierimeniB.  In  neat  case.  Sent  tree  lor  50 
and  75  ct*.  A  complete  Hat  of  Chemicals  and  apparatus 
for  stamp.  F.  Lowey  &  Co.,  45  Fulton  St,,  New  York. 


AG....aSl 

GEN.  BOi  d  a|.iV  bran’  new  book,  '*f  published,  entitled 

THIRTY  -THREE  YEAjtvS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

8  the  grandest  chance  ever  offered  to  you.  iBtrodueUoo  by 
EN.  Sll  I; l=t  M  A.N.  Tlua  SufWhty  Jliustratml,  pirit-etast  and 
ThrSting  work  outsells  all  other*  10  to  1,  aud  i>  the.fiufe**  >e4- 
ini)  book  ever  publiahed.  'gent*  average'  I O  to  VSO c-rder,  a.fay. 
U/*l  >  Ih  thousand  in  pr*,,.  First  clast  \GEJtTS  WANTED. 
Ejeclusuv  Territory  and  Extra  Terms  given.  Semi  tor  circular! 
to  A.  1>.  WOiiTULSGTON  St  CO..  Hartford.  Conn. 

A  TREASURY  OF  INFORMATION 

In  the  garb  of  beauty.  The  PICTORIAL  VIEW  OF 
THE  WORLD,  lu  21  Chromatic  Oil  Colors,  with 
Hand  Book  of  80  pages.  The  New  England  Journal 
of  Education  of  Aug.  HI.  1882,  savs .  “It  Is  nn  admi¬ 
rably  executed  aud  really  (laeful  chart,  and  should 
be  int  roduced  Into  every  American  home  and  school." 
Canvassing  Agents  send  fo*  nrospeCfus  and  terms 
JOHN  BKARDSHAW, 

FINE  ART  PUBLISHER. 

11*2  Chnmbcrs  St..  New  Y ork  City. 


S1.QO  for  25c. 

Lvery  ono  snouM  aeo  our  MODlulV.  Ilc«t  oi  rurniGf*  (luiierA 
50  c.  n  yco.r»  or  25c.  for  0  mo  a.'  t  rluL,  but  to  enable  ull  to 
take  it,  w o  x<!n<l  ttcoptcA  t  year  for  ^  1.50,  eiytn^apiipvt 
worth  $1.00  fbr!!5«U.  SLaOiii^  (ikuu.  Ben  it  sinnip  Tbr  Sum  ole 
4^>py  AU'iacc.  Furtu  uml  Ctnrtlcn,  i'25S.4t.U  St,, Plulad 


DAVID  LANDRETH&SONSiSEEDGROWERS.PHILADELP!!IA  1  A&KNTS 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  *10  free.  RIDEOUT  A  CO. 
10  Barclay  8C.  New  York. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Chas. 
M.  Giubs,  106  Sycamore  St.,  Cln'tl.  O..  44  W.  R. 
St  ..Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  458  River  St.,  Troy.  N.Y 


7*  a  week.  *12  •  day  at  home  easily  made.  Ooatly 
•  *  outfit  free  Addewu  True  *  Or*.  Aiurnata  Me. 


jf  a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  *6  outfit 
""trss.  Address  Hailott  A  Co.,  Portland ,  Maine. 


ACENTSemnPE-M?N-T~  MANNINGS CTflPI^  DflMf 

AremaklngOl  UUsELLINQ  CT  Ifl  ILLUSTRATED  V  I  UUI\”DIIUIV 

Because  .eery  farmer  need.  it.  It  is  the  latest  and  most  complete  work  ever  yet  issued  treating  oi  Horses, 
Cattle,  Hhet-p.  ete,,  their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  eamee  of  disease,  symptoms,  and  remedies.  Over 
1,000  Pages,  4QO  illustrations.  High!)  endorsed  by  such  eminent  authorities  a»  the  President, V.Pres't 
«  andoec'rof  Phila.Cnl.  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Rue  J.  W.  Gadsden, and  others.  Farmer,  and  agents  deairing  . 
profitable  work  ahoold  at  once  send  for/all  particular,  l/>  HUBBARD  BROS*.,  723  Chestnut  St.,  Phiiada.  4 


,  Phiiada. 


WkKMnrattLtUMvS: 


Address  for  Circulars, 


Waynesboro,  Po. 


immM  Fruit  Drirt. 


by  Whu  hlnftVtMH  By  mall,  25c.  ClrcuUn 
free.  J  S.  IUKC1I  A.  L'0..«l  Dnv 


J^UMDrxms. 


An  imbecile  who  wished  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  Longfellow,  said,  “Sir,  every 
night  of  my  life  I  fall  asleep  over  one  of 
your  works.” 

“This  world  is  alia  fleeting  show,”  but  it 
takes  mighty  lively  work  for  some  of  us  to 
keep  a  grip  on  our  tickets  of  admission,  how¬ 
ever  poor  the  show  is. 

Fond  Father:  “Well,  my  son,  how  do 
you  like  college?  Your  Alma  Mater  has  just 
turned  out  some  great  men.”  Young  hopeful 
(just  expelled):  “Yes,  sir,  she  has  just  turned 
me  out.” 

A  Wretch. — A  brute  of  a  bachelor,  on 
being  informed  that  “marriages  are  made  in 
heaven,”  said  he  wished  that  a  prohibitive 
duty  had  prevented  their  export  from  the 
place  of  their  manufacture. 

“Is  it  unh ealthy  to  sleep  on  an  empty 
stomach  ?”  asked  a  hypochondriac  of  his  doc¬ 
tor — “  Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “  Is  it  unhealthy 
to  sleep  on  a  full  stomach  ?  ’ — “  Yes.”  “What 
shall  1  sleep  on,  then  ?”  “On  a  good  bed.” 

A  fond  fathei  boasted  that  he  thought  bis 
son  would  be  sure  to  make  a  great  sculptor. 
A  neighbor  asked,  “Does  he  show  any  signs 
of  talent  for  it?” — “Heaps  of  ’em,"  said  the 
fond  father;  “he  'chisels'  his  schoolmates  out 
of  all  their  playthings.” 

A  candidate  for  appointment  to  a  Civil 
Service  clerkship  was  asked,  “How  near  is 
the  sun  to  the  earth?”  “J  can’t  exactly  say,’’ 
he  replied,”  “but  I  am  sure  it  isn’t  near 
enough  to  interfere  with  my  duties  it  I  {.et 
the  appoin-ment  I  want.”  Ho  got  it. 

An  Irishman  took  a  Yankee  friend  to 
chare  h  with  him  on  Christmas  Day,  The  mu¬ 
sic  was  magnificent  and  the  decorations  gor¬ 
geous,  On  their  way  out  of  church  he  a?ke 
the  Yankee  how  he  liked  it.  “Why,  it  beats 
the  devil!”  said  the  down  easter.  “That’s the 
intintion,”  dryly  remarked  the  gentleman 
from  Tipperary. 

“  My  darli  ng,”  said  a  town  swain  to  a  coun¬ 
try  maid — “  my  darling,  let  me,  aw,  share  all 
your  life’s  troubles  for  ever,  aw.” — “.Share 
’em?”  quoth  she.  “Of  course  you  may.  Come 
out  in  the  rain  with  me  now  to  milk  the  cows. 
There  are  fottr,  and  you  may  milk  two.”  The 
town  swain’s  soul  was  convulsed  with  agouy, 
and  he  soon  after  faded  from  the  scene,  and 
was  never  seen  there  again. 


Received  First,  Premium  at  New  York  State  Fairs 
1880,  ’81  and  82,  over  Dederlek  and  others.  The  ONLY 
PERFECT  HAY  PRESS  MADE.  Puts  Te.H  Tons  of 
IIav  in  Car. 

Manufactured  by  D.  W,  SEELY.  Albany.  N.  Y.,  for 
States  east  of  Ohio,  and  by  WHITMAN  A&’L  CO.,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  for  all  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 
Address  us  above,  for  Circulars. 


Change  of  Mind. 

I  declined  to  insi-rt  your  advertisement  of  Hop 
Bitters  last  year,  because  I. then  thought  they  might 
not  be  promotive  of  the  cause  or  Temperance,  but 
find  they  are,  and  a  very  valuable  medicine,  myself 
and  wife  having  been  greatly  benefited  by  them,  and 
1  take  great  pleasure  in  making  them  known. 

Ukv.  John  Seaman, 
Editor  Home  Sentinel.  Afton,  N  Y, 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3, 1SS0. 

I  think  if  iny  duty  to  send  you  a  recommend  fur  the 
benefit  of  any  person  wishing  to  know  whether  Hop 
Bitters  are  good  or  not.  1  know  they  are  good  for 
general  debility  and  Indigestion ;  strengthen  the 
nervous  system  and  make  new  life.  I  recommend 
my  patients  to  us » them. 

Dr.  A.  Pratt.  Ado, 


A  Light,  Safe,  Easy  Riding, 
Two-wheeled  Road  Vehicle ; 
Graceful  in  Proportion, 

Strong  and  Well  Finished; 

THREE  STYLES, 

Eire  Sizes  and  Weights. 

A  NOVELTY  THAT  SELLS  AT  SIGHT.  BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 


tJfScnd  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-List. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  CORNELL  is  the  ^ 
only  Sheller  that  uses 
spiral  springs  on  the 
pressure  bar. 

/r\  A  PE R  DAY. 


ITHACA.,  W. 


Cornell  Sheller 

•  AND 

I*  Two  Horse-Power. 

£|*5  This  rig,  with  sacking  elevator,  makes 

the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 

The  Sheller  can  be  used  by  hand  or 

The  pulley  on  Jack  makes 
300  revolutions  per  minute. 
SfiSStlv! Mattel  Ten  different  kinds  of 

*Sh  ELLERS,  Light  and 
Heavy  HORSE- 
^POWERS,  &c. 


CLARK’S  IMPROVED  ROOT  CUTTER. 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED 

Cutting  Roots. 

This  Cutter  has  received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair,  and  lias  uu  equal.  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

Tlic  Neatest.  fklror.Mcst,  Simplest,  Cheapest, 
and  must  Perfect  ltuot  Cutter  In  rhe  Market. 

This  Cutter  Is  built  with  a  heavy  onk  frame,  well 
bolted  together :  1*  staunch  and  strong,  neatly  fin¬ 
ished,  handsomely  Striped  and  ornamented.  The  cut¬ 
ting  apparatus  consists  Of  Steel  Knives, 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

-  CORN  AND  COB  MILLS. 

Old,  Ullli  made  with 

CAST  €A8T-8TKi;ii  {MURDERS. 

Warranted  ovfwrlor  to  any  In 
uio  for  *11  JiUrpojn  Will  grind 
taltor.  ran  c.tirr,  and  waur  long¬ 
er.  SatUfSctlcn  guaranteed,. 

Also  Corn  8heilor»,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ter.  Cider  Mills.  Send  (or  cir¬ 
cular.  end  prices. 

M*nur*otured  hr 
WHITMAN  aorioultOkal  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Tables  of  Yield",  Prtces,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistic#.  Address 

AMERICAN  MAJfliF’G  CO., 


APPLE JIXLY 

From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  SORGHU  M  JUICE  faster,  aud  with 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known. 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

8end  postal  for  —  ,  -  — — 

Desurlptl ve  Clrcu-  V? 

Firs  and  Testlmo  g 
nlaU.  rB 

VERMONT  FI 

FARM  MACHINE  9]  -  ~ 

COMPANY,  « 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  - 


GENESEE  VALLEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE. -Some 
of  the  finest  residences  in  the  Volley,  near  R.  B 
Inquire  soon  of  JOHN  SHELDON, 

Fort  Colima,  Colorado. 


Large  ohromo  card*,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  I  fie 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ON  SILOS  AND  ENSILAGE,  FREE. 

Postage  Three  Cents. 


NEARLY  1,000 

KECOKDKD  PUKE  UK  ED 

Percheron-N  orman  Horses 

Imported  and  Bred  by 

M.  W-  DUNHAM, 

oaklawn  farm, 

Wayne,  Du  Pago  County,  Illinois. 

So  mile.  wrHt  of  Chicago, on  C.  St  N.  W.  U’y. 

JA  468  Of  THE  FINEST 

Imported  from  France  by 
i  ';-o  him  during  the  past 
. .as  12  months, 

(259  Since  July  1st,) 


PRESSES,  GRATERS,  ELEVATORS.  Pumps 
Evapop.ators,  itc  ,&c.  BF"Send  for  Catalogue  "B.” 
BOOM Elt  dk  HO*»UI!ERT  Press  t  o.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office.  fi2  Vesey  St 


“CYCLE” 

Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutter, 
S.Vi  10  5175. 

Only  w  piir  gear-wheels:  easy  to  adjust;  tun*  smoothly; 
eitls  rapidly  and  wifii  snfeiv.  Smaller  Cutter*,  $li)to$25. 
HORSE  POWERS,  $10  lev  $  it).  Om*  and  two-horse, 

ROLLERS-Field,  Lawn  A  Road,  tti  low  prices. 
Til  listen  led  I'riee  Li>  ?  -  Many  Aiplriilluiul  Implements, 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  C0„  55  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 


lng  loose  or  breaking.  The  roots  are  •neatly  cut  in 
pieces  nullable  for  feeding.  NocfWme  ungainly  pieces 
are  left  by  tht*  Cutter.  A  boy  can  easily  cut  35  to  40 
bushels  per  hour,  so  easily  does  It  do  Its  work. 

tar-  Don’t  fall  to  examine  It. 

We  are  manufacturing  three  sizes,  designated  by 
numbers,  1, 2  and  3. 

Nos.  1  and  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

No.  3  Is  the  Power  Cutter  and  will  cut  100  bushels 
per  hour. 


Price,  No.  1 . $12.00 

“  No.  2 .  14.00 

••  No.  8 .  22.00 


HIGGANUM  MT’G  00EP0KATI0N 

Illffgunum,  Ct.,  U.  8.  A. 
Warehouse  3S  So.  Market  St.,  Boston.  Muss 


Heinz  more  than  the  combined  iin- 
nortatioiiM  of  ntl  other  importers  of  all 
kind*  of  lirafl  Horses  from  ICnropn  for 
any  prem  ium  year;  and  more  than  have 
ever  been  imported  and  bred  by  any 
other  man  or  llrni  during;  their  entire 
busi ness  eareer. 

tS^In  tliewe  statements  grade  horses 
are  not  ineluded  to  swell  numbers  or 
mislead. 

Como  and  sec  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import¬ 
ing  and  breed  in  jf  establishment  in  the  world. 
Visitors  always  welcome*,  whether  they  desire*  to 
nurchasc  or  not.  Carriage  at  denot.  Telegraph  at 
Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  with 
Oaklawn. 

Dated  Sept.  1,  iSSz.  Send  for  Catalogue  *  C.” 


et 
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Prepared  from 
fruits 


The  Way  of  the  World 


tropical 
and  plants. 


Is  the  best  and  most  ntrernble  preparation 

in  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorder#  that 
attend  It. 

Ladles  and  children,  and  those  who  dislike  taking 
pIllB  and  nauseous  medicines,  are  especially  pleated 
with  its  agreeable  qualities. 

TROPIC  FRUIT  LAXATIVE  may  be  used  in  all 
ca'-cs  that  need  (lie  aid  of  a  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperient  medicine*  and  while  It  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  agents  named,  It  Is  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  Objections  common  to  them.  Packed  in 
bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cts.  Large  Boxes,  50  cts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLA8S  DRUGGISTS 


ft  SUPERIORITY  PROVED  ®y 

THE  SIMPLEST  &  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE  ! 

■ - LIGHT  -  RUNNING  — * 


NEW  HOME 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
k  Chicago,  Jlis.,  Orange.  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Ga. 


wmswmmmsmsmm 


THE 

BEST 

THE 


CHANDLER  ^oTAYLOR  Indianapolis 


STANDARD  CIRCULAR, 


of 


PONY  CIRCULAR  AND 
^PORTABLE  MULAY 


AW  MILLS 


CIDER 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  OCT.  28,  1882 


.  '>■  v  >  X.  '  v 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


takes  in  market.  Many  buyers  take  fruit  by 
the  appearance. 

Smokehouse  is  a  fair  grower;  quality  of 
fruit  good.  It  ripens  in  October— so  far  not 
productive. 

Wine,  a  good  grower ;  fruit  of  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  good  quality — so  far  not  productive. 

Canada  Reinette  grows  well  and  the 
fruit  is  good;  but  the  yield  is  not  large — not 
profitable. 

Cranberry  Pippin  has  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  except  size. 

Belmont  is  a  fair  grower  and  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive  of  medium  sized  fruit;  pale  yellow; 
not  of  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Evening  Par¬ 
ty  are  so  much  alike  that  I  put  them  to¬ 
gether.  Trees  grow  fast  and  are  productive. 
Fruit  a  trifle  small  for  market,  yet  the  quality 
is  good  and  the  color  attractive — hardly 
profitable  for  market. 

Yellow  Bellflower  is  here  a  Fall  apple 
and  an  uncertain  yielder,  otherwise  it  stands 
in  the  front  rank.  We  have  a  tree  in  rich 
soil  that  has  not  borne,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
a  single  crop,  while  we  have  others  in  Boil  of 
fair  condition  that  are  good  croppers. 

Fall  Pippin  is  not  very  productive  except 
when  every  apple  tree  bears,  and  then  apples 
are  low. 

Disharoon  is  a  good  grower;  productive; 
color  of  fruit  bad,  being  a  dull  yellow ;  qual¬ 
ity  poor. 

St.  Lawrence  is  a  good  grower  and  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  fruit  of  splendid  quality  and  color ; 
but  its  small  size  kills  it  for  market.  Sept. 

Hawley  is  so  much  like  the  Greening  that 
either  ours  are  not  the  true  Hawley  or  else 
the  Greening  is  just  as  good, 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  a  good  grower 
and  fairly  productive,  quality  of  fruit  best : 
in  every  way  superior  to  the  Fall  Pippin. 
Ripens  here  in  September;  older  trees  will 
sometimes  ripen  their  fruit  so  that  it  will  keep 
until  January.  I  find  that  as  trees  get  old  the 
fruit  keeps  longer,  and  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
judge  of  the  keeping  quality  of  a  fruit  until 
the  tree  gets  20  years  old. 

Baldwin.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  this 
as  to  the  Greening.  On  mountain  land  the 
Baldwin  keeps  best,  the  tree  grows  well  and 
is  productive:  the  fruit  is  of  good  size  and 
quality.  Ripens  in  October,  but  it  will  not 
bang  on  the  trees  much  after  the  middle  of 
September  with  us.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
apples  of  this  season.  We  must  class  it  here 
as  a  Fall  instead  of  Winter  apple. 

Fulton,  a  good  grower  and  productive 
fruit  good. 

Cogswell  Pearmain  is  one  of  the  best 
apples  in  every  respect.  September. 

W hite  Pippin  is  a  good  grower ;  almost  pro- 
ductive  enough  of  large  fruit  to  be  profitable. 

American  Golden  Russet  is  a  good 
grower;  very  productive;  quality  of  fruit 
superior— an  amateur’s  apple;  too  small  for 
market.  Early  October. 

Cooper’s  Market  is  a  tardy  bearer;  other¬ 
wise  very  good. 

Ridge  Pippin,  a  good  grower;  not  very 
productive;  fruit  keeps  pretty  well  and  makes 
the  very  best  of  pies.  Trees  need  age  before 
bearing. 

Nickajack,  a  strong  grower,  and  the  fruit 
sets  all  over  the  tree,  literall  v  covering  each 
branch.  I  know  no  other  variety  that  sets  so 
much  fruit;  quality  good,  size  fair,  a  promis¬ 
ing  apple;  but  it  drops  badly.  I  think  this 
apple  will  keep  better  after  the  trees  get  age. 
Ripens  now  in  October. 

Northern  Spy  is  unproductive  and  ripens 
in  September. 

W  agenbr  is  sore  to  disappoint  here.  This 
place  is  too  far  south. 

Golden  Russet,  not  profitable. 

Nevhrsink,  Keirn,  Marks,  Turn-off  Lane, 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  and  I  might  name 
more,  are  not  worth  planting  here. 

Rome  Beauty  is  a  slow  grower;  productive. 


have  no  bearing  trees  of  \ this  ’variety,  and 
there  are  not  many  around  here ;  it  is  valu¬ 
able  only  for  home  use.  Early  apples  here 
are  like  peaches— they  must  give  way  to  the 
larger  fruit  that  comes  from  the  South. 

Dutch  Mignonnb  Mr.  Downing  writes 


particular  about  the  size  of  fruit  as  they 
are  at  present.  Now  if  fruit  is  not  of  good 
size  it  will  not  pay  to  grow  it  in  comparison 
with  the  profits  of  large-sized  fruit. 

Early  Flat-top  is  the  local  name  of  New 
Jersey  Harvest.  I  sent  samples  to  Mr.  Charles 


LADY  ELGIN  CRAB 


ofRedBank, 
New  Jersey, 

The  apple  grows  to  the  average  size  of 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  quality, 
to  those  who  can  bear  the  astringency  of 
crabs,  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  of  its  class. 
We  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  the 
beauty  and  fruitfulness  of  this  little  Lady 
Elgin  that  we  have  worked  it  upon  a 
Transcendent  Crab,  changing  half  of  the  tree 
three  years  ago  and  the  other  half  two  years 
ago.  This  year  the  three-year-old  cions  were 
wreathed  in  fruit  so  heavily  that  half  of  it  was 
pulled  off  to  save  the  branches  from  being 
bent  down  and  broken  by  its  weight.  Our 
engraving,  from  a  photograph  of  a  branch  of 
this  grafted  tree,  shows  the  natural  size  of  the 
apples.  Crab-apples  of  improved  varieties 
might  advantageously  be  planted  more  liber¬ 
ally  than  they  are  in  most  gardens.  The 
trees  are  ornamental  and  the  blossoms  are  ss 
handsome  as  the  Japan  Quince,  while  the 
brightly  colored  fruit, as  it  maturesin  the  Fall, 
is  itself  a  strong  commendation.  Again  .these 
little  trees  are  very  hardy  and  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  or  position,  bearing  crops 
every  year.  They  bear  very  early — the 
second  year  generally  after  being  transplant¬ 
ed  ;  they  are  excellent  for  cider,  for  canning, 
cooking  or  drying. 


LADY  ELGIN  APPLE, 


Tnis  exceedingly  beautiful  little  apple 
origiuated,if  I  mistake  not,  with  C.  Andrews, 
Marengo,  Ill. ,  from  seed  of  the  Siberian  Crab, 
and  is  one  of  the  group  popularly  known  as 
*  ‘the  Mareugo  Crabs.”  Over  ten  years  ago  I 
heard  the  venerable  horticulturist  of  Union 
Springs,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  remark  that,  all 
things  considered,  he  thought  it  the  most  de 
sirable  crab-apple  that  had  yet  appeared.  A1 
though  several  highly  recommended  varieties 
have  since  been  brought  forward,  yet  I  think 
the  same  may  be  said  still,  at  all  events  no 
other  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with  do 
I  esteem  so  highly.  With  me  the  tree  is  of 
vigorous,  upright  growth,  very  prolific  and 
an  early  bearer.  Fruit  about  the  size  of  the 
Lady  apple  which  it  resembles,  but  if  any 
thing  even  handsomer,  being  exceptionally 
regular  in  form  and  fair.  It  keeps  until  the 
Holidays  with  care;  in  quality  it  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent,  being  brisk  though  mild  and  eminently 
refreshing.  While  veritably  a  Lady  Crab,  yet 
there  is  nothing  about  it  indicative  of  a 
crabbed  lady,  for  it  is  as  “delicious”  as  it  is 
beautiful.  J.  T.  Lovett. 


A  WALK  AMONG  THE  APPLE  TREES, 


CRAYON  SKETCH  OF  THE  LADY  ELGIN.— Fig.  400. 


Notes  on  walk  of  September  30, 

Munson  Sweet,  or  Sweeting,  is  the  proper 
name;  Monson  was  an  error  in  spelling. 

Queen’s  Dklioht  the  late  Isaac  Pullen  dis¬ 
seminated  as  a  Delaware  apple.  He  grew 
these  trees  for  a  number  of  years.  Twenty- 
five  years  back  the  consumers  were  not  so 


should  be  Blenheim  Pippin.  I  presume  this 
to  be  correct,  according  to  page  100  of  A.  J. 
Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

The  Alexander  sold  this  year  at  very 
high  prices. 

Bbnoni  gives  very  little  return  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  shipping  expenses.  Size,  not  quality, 


Downing  some  years  since,  and  he  wrote  me 
that  it  should  be  New  Jersey  Harvest;  but  I 
have  another  note  from  him,  which  led  me  to 
oonjecture  that  he  may  have  had  reference  to 
an  apple  called  Harvest,  that  is  striped — not 
quite  so  large  as  the  Early  Flat-top,  a  little 
later  in  ripening,  tart,  and  a  fair  bearer.  We 
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Fruit  of  good  quality  and  red  color;  large 
Ripens  in  October. 

Tuscaloosa  is  a  good  grower;  fruit  pro¬ 
mising,  large  and  striped.  October. 

York  Imperial  is  a  strong  grower  and 
productive  of  fair-sized  fruit  of  good  quality. 
November  to  January. 

Hall’s  Red  is  so  small  that  it  is  of  no 
account  for  market. 

London  Pippin,  a  good  grower;  fruit  large 
and  of  very  good  quality;  but  the  tree  is 
hardly  productive  enough. 

Monmouth  Pippin,  a  strong  grower  and  a 
good  bearer.  A  part  of  the  fruit  keeps  well; 
but  it  is  not  profitable  to  store  on  account  of 
the  great  loss  by  rot. 

Roman  Stem  is  all  right  except  as  regards 
its  size— too  small  for  profit. 

Mead’s  Keeper  (?  Eds)  is  a  slow  grower, but 
a  good  bearer.  Fruit  of  fair  quality  but  small 
size.  It  keeps  until  April  almost  without  rot. 

Westfield  Keek-no-fctktiter  is  not  pro¬ 
ductive:  poor  grower.  Ripens  in  early  October. 

Tompkins  County  King  will  not  keep;  it 
generally  ‘■specks”  about  September. 

Rawle’s  Genet  bears  Bmall  or  very  small 
fruit  which  rots.  It  has  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  it. 

Barnehby  is  probably  a  local  variety.  It 
Is  productive  of  fruit  of  good  quality  and  size; 
keeps  well;  color  white;  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
mising,  not  bearing  t his  year;  supposed  to 
have  originated  near  Me wtown, Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Jonathan,  athriiry  grower  and  productive. 
Fruit  of  a  deep  red  color  and  medium  size — 
almost  profitable. 

Winks ap  all  right  except  size — too  small. 

Nero  originated  near  Princeton,  Mercer 
Co.,  New  Jersey.  It  is  just  a  size  too  Bmall. 
ThiB  apple  has  had  quite  a  run  and  is  almost 
good  enough  to  grow.  It  needs  moist, level  land. 

Shockley  keeps  well;  like  all  little  apples, 
it  should  never  have  been  introduced. 

Ram  bo,  a  fair  grower  and  productive. 
Fruit  of  good  quality. 

Esofbs  Spitzknbkrg.  This  place  is  too  far 
south  for  this  apple.  It  rots  on  the  tree  here. 

Tewksbory  Winter  Blush,  good  grower, 
productive  of  poor, little  apples,  that  will  keep 
perhaps  until  June  without  extra  care.  It 
has  been  profitable  on  account  of  keeping  so 
long;  but  it  must  now  give  way  to  the 

Willow  Twig,  This  apple  is  a  fair  grower 
and  bears  well;  its  habit  is  almost  pendulent. 
The  fruit  is  large;  is  of  rather  common  or  poor 
quality,  but  it  keeps  after  all  other  good-sized 
apples  are  gone.  I  believe  this  fruit  will  pay. 

Hawthorndkn  is  of  the  same  season  as 
Maideu’s  Blush  and  is  larger.  It  would  pass 
for  the  Blush  on  the  market. 

Smith’s  Cider  is  a  fair  grower  and  decid¬ 
edly  the  most  productive  apple  grown  in  this 
section.  Fruit  of  good  Bize.  Ripens  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  but  is  in  condition  to  use  from  October 
to  April.  It  is  said  there  are  three  different 
varieties  of  this  apple;  but  1  believe,  or  think 
1  know,  that  the  thriftiness  of  the  tree  and 
amount  of  fruit  make  the  apples  6mall  and 
green,  or  large  and  well  colored,  or  striped 
red  and  white.  This  apple  originated  in 
Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latitude  of 
that  place  [Between  40  and  41  degrees  north. 
Eds.]  is  about  as  far  north  as  fruit  will  ripen 
well.  [The  American  Pomologica!  Society 
gives  Smith's  Cider  one  star  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  all  uorth  of  the 
above  latitude,  but  the  States  in  which  it  gets 
two  stars — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Missouri — are 
either  wholly  or  in  part  as  far  south  as  Buck’s 
County,  or  farther.  Eds.] 

Newtown  Pippin,  tree  unthrifty  but  bears 
very  heavy  crops  every  four  or  five  years; 
quality  best— not  profitable. 

I  have  named  about  75  varieties  of  apples. 
The  planter  can  select  12  of  the  list,  and  have 
variety  enough.  Get  trees  budded  or  grafted 
on  seedling  stock,  using  the  whole  root,  and 
not  pieces,  and  a  profitable  investment  is  more 
than  half  assured. 

Titusville,  New  Jersey. 


The  Kalamazoo  Peach. 

I  send  to  the  office  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  specimens  of  a  peach  1  have  fruited 
for  some  time,  which  I  consider  quite  an  ac¬ 
quisition.  Some  years  since  a  sprout  came 
up  from  the  root  of  a  tree  that  had  been 
budded  to  the  Barnard.  The  original  tree 
being  old  and  nearly  broken  down,  I  allow¬ 
ed  the  sprout  to  grow  and  fruit.  The  second 
year  of  bearing  1  exhibited  specimens  at  our 
State  Fair,  and  was  awarded  first  prem¬ 
ium  on  it  as  a  single  plate  of  peaches,  also 
premium  as  a  seedling.  It  was  named  by  the 
State  Pome  logical  Society,  “Kalamazoo ;"  and 
by  this  name  1  call  it.  1  budded  a  few  trees 
from  the  original  tree  at  that  time,  and  they 
have  fruited  three  years.  I  am  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  I  am  budding  this  season  for 
my  own  planting.  It  is  very  hardy  and  pro¬ 
lific;  the  fruit  is  of  good  size,  ripening  between 
the  Crawfords.  J.  N.  Stearns. 

Kalamazoo  Mich., 

These  peaches  were  of  medium  size,  and 


excellent  quality — some  of  them  highly  col¬ 
ored.  We  had  intended  a  sketch  and  further 
notes  which  an  accident  to  the  peaches  has 
prevented.  Eds.] 

- » ■*-  ♦ - - 

A  Trio  of  Peaches. 

Here  is  my  experience  with  three  varieties 
of  peach  in  this  section,  which  are  compara¬ 
tively  new  here — Mountain  Rose,  Richmond 
and  Susquehanna,  named  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening.  Mountain  Rose  I  think  the  best 
peach  I  know  both  for  market  and  house 
use,  being  hardy  and  a  regular  bearer  of 
large-Bized  fruit  of  fine  quality  and  very  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  ripening  just  before  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early,  and  extending  into  the  ripening 
time  of  that  variety,  and  bringing  as  good  a 
price  as  that  famous  old  sort,  although  it  is  a 
wbite-fleebed  peach .  Richmond  is  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  Crawford’s  Early,  but  a  few  days  later 
and  more  hardy  as  well  as  prolific  in  seasons 
unfavorable  for  peaches.  The  tree,  however, 
is  not  quite  as  strong  a  grower  as  the  Claw- 
ford.  Susquehanna  is  doing  finely.  It  is 
larger  than  either  of  the  Crawfords;  with  me 
.it  is  more  prolific  of  fruit  similar  to  that  of 
Crawford’s  Late;  ripens  from  a  week  to  10 
days  earlier.  Profitable.  j.  n.  s. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


0>ncatwmal. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 


(Thb  object  of  articles  under  this  heading  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  "humhugs”  as  with  the  manr  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  Into  the  methods  of  dally 
country  routine  life.— Eds.I 


OFFENDING  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 


SECRETARY  C.  W.  GARFIELD. 


Knowing  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
not  confined  to  narrow  limits  in  its  work  of 
usefulness,  I  take  the  liberty  to  speak  through 
its  columns  a  few  plain  words  to  country  peo¬ 
ple  about  their  schools.  The  thoughts  might 
more  properly  go  to  a  journal  devoted  to 
schools  and  education,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  such  journals  do  not  reach  the  homes  of 
the  people  with  whom  I  desire  to  communicate 

First,  let  me  state  succinctly  some  radical 
errors  that  crop  out  everywhere  concerning 
rural  schools: 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  get  the  maximum  length 
of  term  of  Bcbool  work  for  the  minimum 
amount  of  money. 

2.  The  number  of  days  in  the  school-room 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  per  day, 
determines  the  value  of  the  school. 

8.  Money  used  in  rendering  school  premises 
attractive,  is  wasted. 

4.  Children  regularly  attending  a  country 
school,  are  quite  safe  in  their  moral  de¬ 
velopment. 

5.  It  is  natural  for  little  girls  to  be  neat  in 
their  appearance  and  manners;  but  boys  are 
rough,  must  have  “full  swing”  and  be  dressed 
accordingly. 

6.  As  soon  as  children  can  walk  to  school 
they  should  go,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
and  because  they  can  do  nothing  of  value  at 
home  and  the  teacher  is  employed  to  care 
for  them  and  instruct  them. 

There  are  many  other  errors  in  my  cata¬ 
logue,  but  these  are  the  ones  I  wish  to 
talk  about. 

In  buying  sugar  it  is  proper  for  us  to  seek 
the  place  where  we  can  purchase  at  best  ad¬ 
vantage  and  when  we  buy  cane  sugar,  we  do 
not  want  it  to  be  50  per  cent  glucose.  But  we 
all  know  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
anywhere  in  the  price  of  pure  cane  btigar,  and 
for  glucose  prices  we  cannot  get  pure  sugar. 
It  is  true  of  teachers  also;  we  may  pay  for  a 
good  one  and  find  we  have  a  spurious  article, 
but  we  kuow  full  well  that  for  the  price  of  a 
poor  teacher  it  is  rare  to  secure  good  ability. 
The  best  possible  way  to  secure  evenly  good 
ability  in  country  schools,  is  to  have  a  per¬ 
manent  salary  that  shall  be  paid  for  the  work 
to  be  done;  but  I  find  this  rarely  the  case. 

The  average  school  officer  begrudges  the 
time  spent  by  the  teacher  in  occupation  out¬ 
side  of  teaching  classes  in  the  schoolroom; 
and  in  a  majority  of  onr  schools  the  measure 
of  the  teacher’s  work  i»  the  six  hours  of  teach¬ 
ing  per  day.  This  is  all  wrong.  There  is  bet 
ter  work  to  be  done  outside  than  in  the  school¬ 
room,  and  it  is  that  in  which  the  good  teacher 
earns  good  wages.  In  a  school  not  far  from 
me  the  teacher  spent  half  a  day  in  the  woods 
with  the  school,  teaching  the  little  people  how 
to  use  their  senses  with  precision,  and  found 
upon  drawing  her  pay  that  this  half  day  was 
deducted.  Another  instance  I  know,  where 
the  teacher  closed  school  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  a  day  at  the  county  fair  with  the 
pupils,  thinking  to  accomplish  more  for  them 
under  his  guidance  than  by  trying  to  hold 
them  in  the  school  room.  The  district  board 
called  it  in  the  final  reckoning  “a  lost  day.” 
Until  we  can  rid  people  of  the  notion  that  re¬ 
citing  lessons  is  all  of  a  country  school  train¬ 


ing,  we  shall  secure  very  inferior  tuition.  I 
want  a  teacher  to  have  and  exercise  common 
sense,  even  if  he  cannot  stand  at  a  maximum 
figure  in  his  examination  upon  the  technical 
construction  of  a  complex  sentence  or  upon 
the  “Vermont  rule”  of  reckoning  interest. 
But  we  shall  scarcely  get  this  qualification 
until  at  least  a  measure  of  it  is  employed  by 
the  people  most  interested  in  the  instruction 
of  the  children. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of 
our  common  school  training  is  that  the  accom¬ 
paniments  of  the  instruction  given  are  in  such 
discordance  with  the  best  things  to  be  taught. 
Children  are  expected  to  learn  to  be  neat, 
orderly,  methodical,  etc.,  in  truth,  to  grow  in 
those  attributes  of  character  which  will,  later, 
aid  them  in  getting  a  comfortable  living  and 
enjoying  to  the  fullest  extent  the  income  of 
thrifty  habits.  They  are  to  acquire  thase 
attributes  of  character  in  a  school  house  that 
has  less  care  than  the  ordinary  horse  stable; 
upon  grounds  that  are  not  cared  for  as  well  as 
the  average  meadow;  at  a  place  where  no  re¬ 
spect  f  or  others’  property  is  expected ;  in  truth( 
the  most  general  excuse  for  want  of  attention 
to  school  premises  is  that  the  children  will  so 
soon  destroy  them  comeliness.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  boys  throw  stones  through  the  windows 
of  empty  houses  when  their  parents  expect 
they  will,  without  compunction,  pnll  a  clap¬ 
board  from  the  school-house  at  will?  Is  there 
so  much  to  blame  in  the  child  that  breaks  a 
twig  from  a  valuable  ornamental  tree,  when 
his  father's  excu6efor  not  planting  trees  in  the 
school  yard  is,  that  the  boys  will  destroy 
every  green  thing  anyway,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  planting  anything.  This  is  the  reason 
I  have  for  saying  that  the  best  work  of  a  true 
teacher  is  outside  of  hearing  lessons  and 
“doing  sums.”  There  is  no  better  way  to 
teach  the  children  respect  for  another’s  rights, 
than  to  practice  it  upon  the  school  ground. 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  inculcating  principles 
of  correct  taste  than,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
the  teacher,  in  making  delicately  beautiful 
every  nook  about  the  school-house  and 
grounds.  There  is  surely  nothing  that  can  be 
taught  the  average  boy  and  girl  from  the 
farm,  that  will  ultimately  give  them  more 
pleasure  than  facts  about  the  trees,  plants,  in¬ 
sects,  and  animals  about  them;  and,  lastly, 
there  is  no  discipline  superior  to  learning  to 
record  accurate  and  honest  observations. 

My  fourth  error  is  one  about  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  talk;  but  if  more  talking 
were  done  in  this  direction  there  might  be 
fewer  sad  homes. 

As  an  officer  to  whom  has  been  intrusted  the 
visitation  of  a  number  of  schools,  I  have  given 
this  matter  careful  attention,  and  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  a  very  large 
proportion  of  country  schools  are  places  in 
good  measure  devoted  to  the  development  of 
immorality;  and  when  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  this  tendency  I  have  opened  to 
school  boards  the  state  of  affairs,  I  have  found 
men  who  have  little  boys  and  girls  subjected 
to  these  dangerous  teachings  willing  to  laugh 
and  say,  “These  things  will  be  learned  some 
time,  and  the  young  ones  might  as  well  get 
them  earlier  as  later." 

The  teacher  should  be  held  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  morality  of  the  pupils  at  school 
as  truly  as  the  mother  holds  herself  responsi¬ 
ble  in  her  home.  But  how  different  are  the 
surroundings  with  which  each  has  to  contend  1 
The  latter  has  control  of,  and  looks  after, 
everything  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
astray.  In  the  former  case  I  find  that  school 
officers,  in  the  arrangement  of  out-buildings 
and  school  yards,  seem,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
to  have  actually  thrown  every  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  the  teacher. 

Parents  send  their  young  boys  and  girls  to 
schools  with  no  thought  except  to  know  if 
they  are  making  progress  in  their  studies,  and 
when  a  terrible  calamity  comes  upon  the 
household  they  cannot  understand  how  it  pos¬ 
sibly  could  occur  when  their  home  was  so 
carefully  watched.  The  seeds  of  the  worst 
forms  of  immorality  germinate  about  our 
schools,  and  this  largely  because  of  neglected 
duty  by  parents  and  school  officers. 

It  is  quite  a  marvel  to  me  why  there  Bhould 
be  such  a  difference  in  the  watchfulness  of 
country  parents  over  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  boys  and  the  girls.  I  note  it  in  every 
home  I  visit,  and  especially  in  every  school  I 
look  in  upon.  In  the  home  the  girls  have  a 
room  with  things  placed  in  it  to  render  it 
attractive  and  comfortable ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  boys  get  on  almost  any  way,  and  no  respon¬ 
sibility  is  felt  by  them  as  to  the  appearance  of 
their  rooms— in  truth  there  is  little  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for.  At  school  the  little  girls  with 
parted  hair,  clean  collars  and  pretty  pina¬ 
fores  are  in  Btrango  contrast-  with  the  boys, 
of  whom  it  is  remarked,  “They  can’t  keep 
their  hair  in  place  if  they  try.  Collars  will 
soon  be  soiled,  and  it  isn’t  natural  for  boys  to 
be  neat,  anyway.”  These  are  the  boys  that 
grow  into  men  who  are  utterly  careless  of 
personal  appearance,  who  scoff  at  those  who 
are  tidy,  and  who  grieve  their  families  by 
disregarding  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life. 


It  is  strange  that  mothers  cannot  see  the  cause 
and  change  the  tendency  by  starting  properly 
in  the  outset. 

Just  a  word  more  and  I  will  stop  for  this 
time.  There  are  more  things  to  learn  outside 
of  books  than  are  printed  in  them,  so  that  with 
children  time  is  not  lost  if  the  little  ones  do 
not  begin  at  school  very  young.  If  at  school 
under  the  ordinary  requirements,  they  are 
liable  to  get  their  little,  soft  bones  out  of 
shape  by  long  sitting  in  wrong  positions,  and 
are  learning  very  slowly  how  to  read  and 
spell.  If  at  home  upon  the  farm  with  father, 
mother  or  older  brothers  and  sisters,  there  are 
“voodles”  of  things  to  be  acquired  that  at  this 
age  can  be  learned  most  rapidly.  The  names 
and  habits  of  everything  that  has  life  make  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  study  for  the  little 
ones,  and  this  training  is  far  better  for  them 
than  sitting  on  hard  benches  at  school.  But 
mothers  often  say  to  me:  “  I  have  no  time  to 
give  to  the  little  ones  and  must  send  them  to 
school  where  a  teacher  is  employed  for  the 
purpose.”  Without  further  argument  I  must 
answer  every  time,  “  Then  you  should  not  be 
a  mother.”  Home,  childhood  and  parentage 
lose  all  their  charms  when  parents  cannot 
spend  time  to  lead  the  instruction  of  the  little 
ones,  but  rather  entrust  it  to  a  stranger. 
Enough  for  now.  Don’t  call  me  a  fault-finder, 
but  think  if  I  have  not  written  truth. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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THE  SPRING  WHEAT  PROBLEM. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


In  the  cultivation  of  Spring  wheat,  the 
average  farmer  is  too  apt  to  consider  only  the 
advantages  resulting  from  a  successful  crop, 
and  to  forget  the  many  essentials  of  soil, 
climate  and  methods  requisite  to  that  success. 
Hard  Spring  wheat,  grown  under  the  most 
favorable  circnrn stances,  is  the  best  wheat 
known  to  the  world,  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
bushel  weighing  more,  containing  more  of  the 
phosphates  and  nitrogen,  under  the  form  of 
gluten,  while  at  the  same  time  yielding  more 
flour,  which  makes  more  and  better  bread. 
That  every  intelligent  and  progressive  grain 
grower  should  be  ambitious  to  succeed  with 
such  a  crop,  is  very  natural,  and  that  there 
should  be  many  trials  resulting  in  failures  is 
more  natural  still,  when  we  corne  to  consider 
how  rarely  the  conditions  obtain  necessary 
for  success. 

We  learn  from  recognized  authorities  that 
the  wheat  plant  is  of  a  northern  origin,  and 
from  the  details  of  its  cultivation  in  the 
Northwest  that  Spring  wheat  demands  a  dry 
cool  season  from  seeding  in  March  to  harvest¬ 
ing  in  August  or  September  to  successfully 
accomplish  all  the  phases  of  its  existence. 
From  the  same  source  we  get  also  the  impor¬ 
tant  fact  that  the  best  soils  there  fail  to  pro 
duce  wheat  after  a  certain  number  of  crops 
have  been  taken  off;  but  it  is  still  a  disputed 
point  whether  the  failure  is  due  to  something 
which  has  been  subtracted  from,  or  something 
added  to, the  land.  However,  under  the  light 
of  modern  scientific  investigation  the  crop  is 
thought  to  fail  becauseof  an  excess  of  nitrogen. 
Besides,  as  far  north  as  latitude  45  degrees  or 
40  degrees  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  yield  of 
sound  grain  is  the  sudden  appearance  of 
heavy  rains  with  thunder  and  lightning  and 
a  high  temperature  in  June  or  J uly,  when  the 
wheat  is  heading  or  filling. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  are  in  a 
measure  prepared  for  considering  the  subject 
of  Spring  wheat  growing  in  all  that  range  of 
country  south  of  latitude  42  degrees  or  48 
degrees.  North  of  these  parallels  where  the 
soil  is  new  or  comparatively  bo,  the  prairie 
should  be  broken  in  .1  one  if  possible  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  sod  rotting  completely  before 
seeding  the  following  March  and  the  drilling 
in,  per  acre,  of  seven  to  eight  pecks  of  seed  as 
early  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  enough 
to  do  the  work.  On  old  ground  where  wheat 
follows  wheat  or  another  crop,  the  land 
should  be  broken  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
last  crop  is  taken  off,  in  order  for  the  veget¬ 
able  matter  to  become  decomposed  and  the 
soil  to  settle  together  and  get  compacted 
before  seeding  time.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  even  in  these  cases,  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  a  successful  Spring 
wheat  crop  is,  there  must  be  good  natural  or 
artificial  drainage,  for  in  cool  and  wet  Sum¬ 
mers  moist  and  even  naturally  wet  lauds 
produce  better  crops  if  well  tile  drained,  than 
high  lands  which  have  only  naturul  drainage. 

While  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world 
to  grow  hard  Spring  wheat  on  the  virgin  soils 
of  the  farther  Northwest,  because  the  soil  ha3 
been  under  n  course  of  preparation  for  the 
crop  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  suc¬ 
cess  on  old  soils  and  in  lower  latitudes  can 
only  be  attained  by  exacting  methods  of  soil 
preparation  and  a  low  mean  temperature  for  a 
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the  Spring  and  Summer  months.  Formerly, 
when  the  country  was  new  and  the  soil  a  fresh- 
broken  prairie  south  of  42  degrees,  the  Spring 
wheat  crop  was  a  success  two  or  three  years 
out  of  every  ten,  but  never,  except  tho  season 
was  exceptional  in  temperature  and  rainfall, 
one  or  both.  Still,  with  all  these  climatic  and 
other  influences  against  them,  there  are  those 
who  will  continue  to  experiment  with  the 
crop,  and  to  them  I  offer  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions:  If  on  old  land  it  were  possible,  the 
best  preparation  for  Spring  wheat,  both  for 
the  black  soil  of  the  prairie  and  all  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  timbered  country  which  originally 
bore  heavy  growths  of  Burr  Oak,  Blue  Ash, 
Black-walnut,  sugar  trees  and  Red  Elms,  and 
other  trees  common  to  good  land,  would  be  to 
remove  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  of  the  top 
soil,  and  theif  sow  the  seed  with  no  other  pre¬ 
vious  preparation  than  to  harrow  up  a  little 
seed-bed  two  or  three  inches  deep,  then  drill 
in  the  grain  and  roll.  Thus  we  would  have 
nearly  the  original  fallow  common  to  prairie 
soils,  less  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  and 
those  liberal  amounts  of  the  essential  mineral 
elements  of  plant  food,  phosphorous,  potash, 
etc.,  and  their  compounds  of  magnesia  and 
lime,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  a 
crystallized  and  compacted  substratum  for  the 
wheat  roots  to  revel  in.  But,  as  stripping  the 
soil  a  foot  or  six  inches,  or  even  three,  is  out 
of  the  question,  we  must  adopt  a  coarse  of 
preparation  which  puts  the  soil  and  the  sub¬ 
soil  in  a  nearly  similar  state.  That  is,  pre¬ 
viously  choosing  in  preference  lauds  which 
have  been  in  crops  taking  off  nitrogen  and 
potash,  like  corn  and  potatoes;  we  must,  for 
the  approaching  Spring  crop,  plow  the  land 
deeper  in  the  late  Summer  or  earlyFall  months, 
that  there  may  be  time  for  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  decomposed,  and  if  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  exists  in  the  soil,  that  this  excess  will  be 
carried  off  by  evaporation  from  the  surface, 
and  further  for  those  chemical  actions  and 
reactions  to  take  place  which  bring  tho  plant- 
food  into  a  soluble  state  after  fetching  it  to 
the  surface  aud  sunshine.  Then  the  seeding 
must  be  done  as  early  as  safe,  in  March  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  rolling  uni  harrowing  thereafter  be 
indulged  in  if  the  crusty  state  of  the  soil  de¬ 
mands  it  and  the  condition  of  the  plants  aud 
the  field  will  allow  of  it.  Then  all  favorable 
conditions  for  a  crop  having  been  fulfilled  as 
nearly  as  can  be,  the  outcome  will  depend,  if 
not  on  a  moderate  rainfall  and  a  low  mean 
temperature  from  seed  time  to  harvest,  at 
least  on  the  absence  of  heavy  rains  with  con¬ 
tinued  heat  and  much  thunder  and  lightning. 

In  a  few  words,  three  years  out  of  seven  or 
perhaps  ten.  Spring  wheat  may  be  grown  as 
far  south  as  .'18  deg.  if  the  above  described 
essential  conditions  are  strictly  adhered  to; 
but  four  or  five  years  out  of  seven  it  will  fail 
disastrously  in  spite  of  everything  the  farmer 
can  do,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated  and 
explained.  And  the  history  of  Spring  wheat 
growing  since  1865,  in  so  much  of  the  Spring 
wheat  region  of  Illinois  as  lies  south  of  42  deg., 
will  confirm  the  statement. 

In  conclusion,  if  this  brief  essay  on  Spring 
wheat  growing  were  intended  for  a  publica¬ 
tion  whose  circulation  were  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  one  State  or  neighborhood, 
it  might  have  gone  into  detail  as  to  the  exact 
course  to  be  pursued  iu  that  section;  but  since 
the  Rubai.  New-Yorker  circulates  over 
thirty  degrees  of  latitude  and  more  than  twice 
as  many  of  longitude,  brief  articles  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  cereals  were  better  confined 
to  the  statement  of  general  principles  govern¬ 
ing  the  production  of  them. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 


SEEDING  WHEAT. 


pacting  of  the  soil,  and- it  leaves  the  covering 
light  and  open,  but  often  too  much  so.  and  gen¬ 
erally  very  uneven  in  depth,  for  it  ia  not.  un¬ 
common  in  clayey  soil  to  see  portions  of  the 
drills  quite  uncovered,  while,  throughout, 
the  covering  ia  such  that  much  of  the  grain 
trickles  dowu  among  it,  never  reaching  the 
proper  depth,  and  being  dangerously  exposed 
to  parching  if  tha  weather  happens  to  be  dry. 

These  risks,  including  that  of  dry  weather, 
are  all  obviated  if  sound,  fresh  seed  is  put  in 
at  a  uniform,  moderate  depth,  and  the  mellow 
covering  be  pressed  down  upon  it  sufficiently 
to  exclude  actual  currents  of  dry  air  which 
would  soon  rob  the  soil  surrounding  the  seed  of 
the  necessary  moisture.  The  special  danger  of 
too  deep  a  planting  of  the  seed  is  well  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  explained  in  a  pampb  let  entitled  “A 
Revolution  in  Wheat-Culture”  which  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  on  application  to  Professor 
John  Hamilton,  State  College,  Center  Co.,  Pa. 
It  describes  an  attachment  to  the  common  drill 
which  ia  a  simple  way  secures  the  essentials 
of  even  covering  at  any  depth  best  suited  to 
the  seed  and  soil,  and  of  even  pressure,  press¬ 
ing  the  covering  down  to  the  seed  without 
too  much  compacting  it.  The  importance 
of  this  last  is  obvious  to  every  farmer  who 
has  noticed  how  much  sooner  and  more 
evenly  corn  will  come  up  in  dry  weather  in  a 
hill  upon  which  the  foot  has  been  lightly  set, 
than  in  hills  which  have  had  a  mere  loose,  pow¬ 
dery  or  cloddy  covering  with  the  hoe  or  the 
crumbling  after  the  drill.  o.  w. 


The  waste  of  wheat  seed  by  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses  of  sowing  or  drilling  is  as  obvious  to 
every  farmer  of  our  days  as  it  was  when  the 
parable  of  the  "  Sower”  was  written;  and  in 
the  aggregate  It  amounts  to  an  enormous  loss. 
The  ideal  practice  of  seeding  pretty  closely 
carried  out  in  the  practice  of  a  careful  gar¬ 
dener,  is  to  use  juBt  seed  enough  for  each  of  the 
young  plants  to  have  room  anti  space  for  that 
full  development  and  spread  of  leaves  or 
blades  which  are  essential  to  the  complete  yield 
of  a  full  product,  and  then  to  secure  the  even 
germination  of  every  seed  by  putting  all  at 
an  equal  depth,  covering  evenly  with  a  friable, 
easily  penetrated  mold,  and  pressing  this  into 
such  close  contact  as  will  secure  sutfleient  and 
steady  moisture  with  access  of  butnid  air,  but 
not  in  free,  dry  currants,  for  this  is  essential 
to  the  germination. 

How  different  is  the  ordinary  field  practice! 
In  broadcast  sowing  some  of  the  grains  trickle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  while  some  re¬ 
main  barely  hidden  on  the  surface;  and  often 
not  the  half  is  placed  iu  a  condition  for  sur¬ 
viving  the  critical  stage  of  sprouting  and  es¬ 
tablishing  roots  and  aereal  blades  that  can 
maintain  growth.  The  harrow-  packs  the 
surface  while  often  leaving  air  chambers  be¬ 
neath,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  the 
young  wheat  plant  requires.  The  drill  allows 
the  advantage  of  a  prior  harrowing  and  com- 


Nebraska  Potatoes. 

At  the  late  Nebraska  State  Fair  the  Land 
Department,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
made  a  special  display  of  potatoes.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  culti¬ 
vating  newer  and  better  kinds  in  larger  quan 
tities,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  effect  was 
good.  Nebraska  furnished  about  200  sam¬ 
ples  of  a  peck  each  of  20  or  more  varieties. 
Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho  and  the  Black  Hills 
were  well  represented.  Some  of  the  finest 
specimens  were  those  of  Mammoth  Pearl, 
White  Star,  Early  Ohio,  Burbank’s  Seedling, 
Early  Vermont,  Belle,  Granger,  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  Alpha,  etc.,  besides  older  kinds  like 
Early  Rose,  Victor,  Feaebblow  and  others. 
The  yield  given  was  from  250  to  550  bushels 
per  acre.  The  potato  crop  is  always  a  pay¬ 
ing  one,  and  this  year  the  potato- bug  having 
been  alight  “yield,”  the  margin  of  profit  to 
the  fanner  is  a  large  one.  Present  price  here 
is  50  cents.  In  the  Western  part  of  the  State 
better  prices  are  obtained  for  shipments  to  the 
mining  regions.  a. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Heige’s  Wheat. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  sooner  as  we  much  desire, 
from  our  own  test,  to  have  this  wheat  widely 
tried.  We  are  glad  to  print  such  advertise¬ 
ments  without  charge,  knowing  from  our  own 
experience  the  probable  value  of  the  article  in 
question. 

“In  reply  to  the  query,  ‘  Who  has  Heige’s 
Prolific  Wheat  for  Sale,’  in  the  Rural,  of 
Sept.  16, 1  can  say  that  I  can  spare  50  busbelg — 
thegemiiue  article.  I  grew  mine  from  seed 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1880,  and  I  have  kept  it  pure.  I  will  deliver 
it  free  at  the  depot  iu  barrels  or  in  bags,  at  the 
buyer’s  expense,  for  $1.50  per  bushel  of  60 
pounds.  S.  H.  Russell, 

Crown  Point,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Burfll  topics. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


to  a  neighbor  for  information,  we  have  to  go 
to  books  aud  papers.  And  yet  xk'w  much  land 
there  is,  every  wiiere,  ihat  would  l>e  trebled 
in  productive  value  by  tile  draining!  The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  this  land,  though  so 
trebled  iu  value,  AuUld  still  not  uhen  be  vvorlh 
the  cost  ol  tee  iliing.  Naturally  drained 
land  is  too  plenty  on  l  too  cheap  lor  tile  drain¬ 
ing  to  make  the  progress  uere  that  it  has 
made  in  cold  and  claj'ey  Bi.iatn. 


Rural  Sept.  23. — I  had  a  dozen  two-year- 
old  plants  of  Fay’s  Currant  this  Spring,  which 
produced  some  fruit.  It  ia  certainly  a  very 
large  currant,  aud  as  the  bunches  on  these 
plants  (out  of  the  ground  all  Winter  and  with 
the  buds  pushed  more  than  an  inch  when  re¬ 
ceived),  were  quite  equal  to  Cherry  Currants 
on  established  bushes,  I  have,  I  think,  well 
grounded  hopes  that  the  Fay  is  all  it  is  claimed 
to  be.  From  the  new  wood  on  this  dozen  I 
made  and  planted  45  cuttings  yesterday. 


G,  H.  S.  is  right  about  the  damage  of  press¬ 
ing  watermelons  to  ascertain  their  ripeness, 
and  also  about  the  uncertainty  of  the  tendril 
test.  They  must  lie  percussed,  and  “when  dey 
go  pank  dey  is  green,  aud  when  dey  go  punk 
dey  ia  ripe.” 


And  so  is  Professor  Ward  when  he  says  the 
butter  business  cannot  advance  in  Kansas  (or 
any  where  else),  without  cold,  deep  setting  of 
the  milk  for  cream  raising.  In  small  dairies 
of  Jersey  cows  in  the  hands  of  highly  accom¬ 
plished  butter  makers  there  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  but  it  is  a  small  and  the  only  one. 
Unless  you  are  a  fancy  butter  maker  from 
choice  stock  on  a  small  scale,  don’t  try  to  make 
butter  with  small  pans.  The  change  to  deep 
setting  in  this  State  has  advanced  both  quality 
and  yield  immensely,  and  yet  a  few  of  oui 
very  best  makers  still  use  the  small  pans  aud 
get  a  fancy  price.  But  even  they  are  grad¬ 
ually  adopting  the  deep,  cold  method. 


“Clem  Aui.don”  on  Ingersoll  and  the  slum¬ 
ber  of  the  honest  farmer  is  pretty  good.  As 
for  the  latter,  it  will  regulate  itself,  as  “Clem” 
says,  and  early  to  rise  follows  naturally,  if 
not  Inevitably,  early  to  bed. 


Whatever  Mr.  Hovey  says,  if  the  Man¬ 
chester  Strawberry  resembles  ihe  Green  Pro¬ 
lific,  then  it  does  not  tally  with  the  descriptions 
or  the  colored  pictures  of  it.  The  G.  P.  is  a 
pale  scarlet  berry;  the  Manchester  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  bright,  though  not  very  deep  crim¬ 
son,  in  the  Messrs.  Hale’s  plate  on  the  wail  be¬ 
fore  me.  I  am  keeping  that  plate  to  compare 
with  the  fruit  next  season.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  berry  of  the  color  of  the  Green  Pro¬ 
lific  was  ever  as  firm  fleshed  as  the  Manches¬ 
ter  is  said  to  be. 


Rural  Sept.  30. — Mr.  Blackwell’s  Walk 
Among  the  Apple  Trees  is  very  instructive. 
Why  has  it  been  said  that  the  Fourth  of  July 
Apple  resembles  Tetofsky  i  There  is  no  similar¬ 
ity  in  the  fruit,  and  not  much  in  the  tree.  It 
has  borne  with  me  this  season  for  the  first  time 
from  cions  received  from  Charles  Downing. 
It  was  not  ripe  8ept,  4,  and  is  too  hard  fleshed 
to  be  good  for  anything  but  cooking.  It  is, 
however,  handsome  and  the  growth  thrifty 
here.  Summer  Hagloe  has  been  sold  for 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  but  is  not  nearly  as 
hardy.  Alexander  is  best  far  north,  but  not 
very  good  anywhere,  except  as  a  show  apple. 
Specimens  weighing  pound  are  often  seen 
at  the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society’s  ex¬ 
hibitions.  There  are  two  Dutch  Mignonnes, 
both  described  in  Downing.  The  one  described 
in  the  early  edition  is  grown  and  liked  very 
much  in  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vt.,  the  only  fault 
being  that,  like  all  large  apples,  it  blows  off. 
Both  kindsare  early  Winter  in  Vermont.  Che¬ 
nango  Strawberry  does  not  rot  in  Vermont. 


which  he  speaks,  it  is  worthless  in  this  section 
unless  severely  pinched,  and  I  see  no  advan¬ 
tage  that  it  has  over  well  kuown  varieties. 


Jmplcmmte, 

I 


Potatoes  are  shaded  almost  all  the  time  by 
nature  in  Ireland  and  Western  Scotland,  where 
they  grow  famously.  Your  experiment  has 
been  anticipated  on  a  large  scale,  Mr.  Rural, 
with  identical  results,  [We  did  not  know  it. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  originate  experiments  that 
have  never  been  tried  before.  Eds]. 


What  B.  F.  J.  says  of  grasses  is  interesting 
and  practical.  Orchard  Grass  is  perfectly 
hardy  here.  Our  clover  was  all  killed  by  the 
last  open  and  cold  Winter  (which  also  killed 
apple  tree  roots  and  thus  destroyed  many 
trees)  while  not  a  tussock  of  Orchard  Grass 
suffered  on  my  farm.  But  it  will  not  live  on 
moist  or  wet  soils.  Also  what  he  says  of  Fall 
rye  is  sound.  Our  farmers  (dairymen)  are 
sowing  lots  of  it  this  Fall  for  Spring  feeding, 
and  also  for  grain.  It  yields  wonderfully  at 
the  rate  of  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  I  grew 
31J£  bushels  this  season  on  97>£  rods. 


It  is  rather  curious  that  American  farmers 
still  have  to  be  instructed  by  agricultural 
writers  in  regard  to  tile  draining.  It  shows, 
and  so  does  observation,  how  little  progress 
tile  draining  has  made  in  this  country  after 
having  been  urged  upon  us  by  the  press  for 
upwards  of  40  years.  I  suppose  there  is  not 
an  average  of  one  tile-drained  field  in  10 
towns,  the  country  over.  So,  instead  of  going 


SULKY  PLOWS,  ETC, 


I  am  glad  to  see  what  Mr.  Falconer  says 
about  English  Gooseberries.  My  father  grew 
them  in  great  perfection  for  many  years  in 
Maine  on  a  clay  soil.  They  can  be  grown 
anywhere  North  with  proper  care  on  coal 
soils,  or  northern  exposures,  and  even  on 
moderately  light  soil  with  a  good  mulch  un¬ 
der  them.  But  I  believe  that  when  equal  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  growing  seedlings  from  our 
native  kinds  even  better  berries  will  bo  got 
than  those  of  England.  Downing  and  Smith’s 
seedlings  are  a  long  step  in  advance  already, 
though  I  have  had  suspicions  that  both  are 
hybrids  between  the  natives  and  foreign.  At 
any  rate,  they  require  much  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  to  avoid  mildew. 


I  am  pleased  to  see  several  writers  recently 
insisting,  as  “8.”  does  (p.  6S3),  on  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  pinching  in  all  vines  of  squash  and  melon 
in  order  to  promote  fruitfulness.  It  is  an  im 
portant  point,  especially  when  the  warm 
season  is  short.  As  to  the  Gem  Squash,  of 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

DuiUNO  the  last  few  years  the  attention  of 
manufacturers  has  been  directed  to  riding  or 
sulky  plows,  and  quite  a  large  number  have 
been  introduced.  Most  of  them  carry  the 
plow  directly  under  the  sulky  and  between 

the  wheels,  but  the  -  which  I  am 

using,  attaches  the  plow  to  the  side  of  the 
sulky,  it  running  on  the  land  with  the  horses 
attached  directly  to  the  beam  of  the  plow, 
and  drawing  the  sulky  by  the  plow.  By  means 
of  this  arrangement  the  plow  does  not  need 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  at  the  corners  of 
the  land,  for  it  pivots  round  on  the  point. 
This  plow  does  excellent  work,  and  can  be 
managed  by  a  boy  or  anyone  who  can  drive  a 
team,  as  there  is  no  lifting  at  all.  I  have 
never  seen  a  plow  that  equaled  it  for  turning 
under  a  heavy  growth  of  clover  or  other 
green  crops.  It  is  furnished  with  rolling  cut¬ 
ter  and  weed  hook,  aud  I  have  seen  green 
broom  corn  stalks  10  feet  high  turned 
under  completely  by  it.  I  know  of  one  other 

plow  manufactured  at  -  Ohio,  with 

which  one  can  plow  without  taking  the  plow 
out  of  the  ground,  but  with  this  the  plow 
is  under  and  between  the  wheels  of  the  sulky. 

A  firm  at  another  Ohio  town  make  a  sulky  to 
which  any  ordinary  plow  can  be  attached, 

but  I  have  never  seen  it  work.  The - 

plow  has  a  pivot  axle,  so  that  the  wheel  which 
runs  in  the  furrow  leans,  bub  an  intelligent 
dealer  in  my  village  who  handles  several 
kinds  of  riding  plows  tells  me  that  it  is  too 
complicated  for  an  ordinary  farmer  to  keep 
properly  adjusted.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  sulky  plows  of  as  light  or  lighter  draft, 
even  with  the  weight  of  <%  man  added, 
than  an  ordinary  plow  cutting  a  furrow  of 
the  same  size,  for  the  weight  of  the  plow  be¬ 
ing  carried  by  the  wheels  must  reduce  the 
friction.  1  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  farmer 
should  not  ride  the  plow  if  he  wishes  to  do  so, 
and  believe  that  riding  plows  will  come  into 
general  use. 

I  sa*v  at  our  fair  this  Fall  a  wheeled 
harrow  in  which  I  was  much  interested. 

It  has  curved  cutting  steel  teeth  some¬ 
thing  like  those  of  the  “Acme”  harrow, 
and  a  seat  like  a  mowing  machine,  and  it  can 
be  used  not  only  as  a  pulverizer,  but,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  two  center  teeth  as  a  corn  culti¬ 
vator.  Still  another  new  iinplementinvented 
by  a  gentleman  near  where  I  live,  is  a  com¬ 
bined  roller,  harrow  and  cultivator.  The 
operator  rides,  and  following  the  rollers,  which 
run  between  the  corn  row3,  there  can  be  at¬ 
tached  either  a  harrow  or  a  cultivator,  with 
fenders  to  protect  the  young  corn.  I  have  not 
seen  this  at  work  in  the  field,  but  I  am  much 
pleased  with  its  appearance,  and  think  it  will 
prove  a  labor-saver,  enabling  the  farmer  to 
roll  and  cultivate  at  one  operation. 

We  have  still  another  implement  for  the 
cultivation  of  corn  which  has  been  introduced 
within  a  few  years,  and  has  become  very  pop¬ 
ular.  It  is  the  double-bar  plow.  We  find  on 
our  clay  lands  that  it  Is  of  great  importance 
to  so  work  the  corn  crop  that  it  will  start  to 
grow  early,  and  experience  has  proved  that 
plowing  the  soil  from  it  so  as  to  leave  the  corn 
on  a  narrow  ridge,  which  quickly  warms 
through,  gives  it  a  wonderful  start.  Besides, 
when  we  turn  a  furrow  away  from  the  com 
and  then  with  a  cultivator  stir  it  back,  wo 
have  it  well  pulverized  and  all  the  weeds 
destroyed.  The  double-bar  plow  enables  the 
farmer  to  do  this  work  rapidly  and  effectively 
and  without  covering  a  hill  of  corn.  This 
implement  consists  of  two  light-turning  or 
bar  plows,  each  having  one  handle  and  an  up¬ 
right  morticed  into  the  front  end  of  beam. 
These  plows  are  fastened  together  by  a  flat 
wooden  bar  at  the  front  and  rear,  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  any  desired  width;  each  plow 
is  provided  with  a  rolling  cutter,  which  pre¬ 
vents  covering  up  the  com.  They  are  used 
with  two  horses,  one  walking  each  side  of  the 
row,  and  I  think  there  is  no  implement  that 
will  do  better  work.  It  is  not  expensive, 
costing  complete  but  $16.  The  plows  can  he 
separated  aud  used  singly.  One  important 
thing  where  those  plows  are  to  be  used,  is  to 
get  the  corn  plauted  straight,  and  I  find  by 
using  a  sled-marker,  which  makes  three  rows 
at  once  and  a  furrow  but  three  inches  wide 
at  the  top  and  running  to  a  point  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  like  a  V,  we  can  keep  the  drill  wheel  in 
this  furrow  and  get  our  rows  straight.  There 
has  been  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  last 
10  years  in  implements  for  stirring  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil,  and  each  year  brings  out 
something  new.  Not  only  are  we  pulver¬ 
izing  our  soil  better,  but  we  are  doing  it 


more  rapidly  and  with  less  labor,  but  per 
faction  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  any  means. 
1  have  found  great  benefit  on  the  limestone 
clay  soil,  where  1  am,  in  thorough  pulveri¬ 
zation  and  understand  far  better  than  I  did 
a  few  years  ago,  that  “tillage  is  manure.” 
One  dollar  an  acre  spent  in  pulverizing  a 
held  with  the  harrow-roller  and  drag,  will 
often  give  us  an  increase  of  the  wheat  crop 
amounting  to  five  or  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 
I  am  glad  of  every  invention  which  lightens 
the  fai  mer’s  labor,  for  it  gives  him  more  time 
to  cultivate  his  mind,  and  adds  to  his  happi¬ 
ness  and  intelligence. 


f  Sulky  Plows.— Nearly  all  the  farmers  in 
this  section  use  sulky  plows.  They  are  con¬ 
sidered  far  better  than  walking  plows.  I  use 

the - ,  which  is  hereabouts  preferred  to 

all  others.  It  does  much  better  work  than 
any  walking  plow,  but  it  is  heavier  on 
three  horses  than  a  walking  plow  is  on  two. 
It  runs  more  steadily  without  a  rider  than  the 
other  does,  and  of  course  it  is  easier  on  the 
man.  A  light  boy  can  manage  It.  c.  B. 

Iredell,  Texas. 


the  ring  large  enough  to  go  over  a  gloved  fin¬ 
ger  it  can  be  used  advantageousl  y  with  gloves. 
Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.  W.  E.  Manchester. 

[The  husbing-pin  mentioned  above  is  shown 
at  Fig.  401.  The  novelty  consists  in  its  having 
notches  on  the  end  to  catch  the  husks. — Eds. 


when  both  sexes  were  present,  and  not  by  per¬ 
sonally  examining  the  botanical  characteristics 
of  the  flowers  representing  the  different  sexes. 

Now  for  a  moment  let  us  pass  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  variation  of  color  in  asparagus,  by 
some  supposed  to  l>e  caused  by  different  soils 
aud  conditions,  for  it  will  be  seen  further  on 
to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  matter  of 
cross-breeding.  Your  remark, “It  may  be  that 
in  different  soils  and  climates  the  sexual  char¬ 
acter  of  the  asparagus  plant  varies  the  same 
as  it  “varies  in  color, ’’speaks  for  itself.  We  are 
aware  that  most  horticultural  writers  of  note 
adhere  to  this  theory  about  color,  but  can  it 
be  sustained  ? 

We  have  a  bed  of  the  so-called  Giant  in 
which  there  is  green  top,  purple  top,  pink  top, 
and  at  least  two  other  shades  of  color,  all 
growing  side  by  side  in  the  same  Soil  and  un¬ 
der  like  conditions,  and  these  invariably  come 
true  to  their  respective  colors  each  year.  On 
the  same  piece  is  a  bed  of  the  “Cross  bred” 
growing  by  the  side  of  the  Giant,  and  on  the 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  in  it  we  have  been 
unable  to  detect  any  variation  in  color  even 
to  a  single  stalk.  Again,  we  have  a  large  bed 
of  the  so-called  Conover’s  Colossal,  in  which 
there  appear  fully  as  marked  variations  as  in 
the  Giant,  and  these  are  al!  growing  in  the 
same  soil;  and  there  is  still  another  bed  of  the 
Conover’s  which  varies  as  much,  while  beside 
it  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  is  a  bed  of  the 
Cross-bred  which  does  not  vary.  We  have 
three  bedsof  the  Cross-bred — oneof  an  acre  or 
more  growing  in  a  black  loam;  another  of 
about  an  acre  planted  where  a  growth  of  oaks 
had  been  cut,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  third 
bod  of  one- half  an  acre  planted  in  a  gravelly 
loam  in  which  there  are  more  or  less  small 
stones.  These  three  beds,  planted  in  three 
distinct  sorts  of  soil,  are  still  free  from  varia¬ 
tion.  Let  us  go  still  further:  if  a  plant  of  the 
green-top  variety  is  token  up,  divided,  and 
the  divisions  replanted  in  different  soils,  we 
will  guaranteean  invariable  green  top  growth 
of  stalks  from  each  plant;  while  if  a  purple- 
top  plant  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  result 
will  be  a  purple-top  growth  in  every  instance. 

How  then  will  you  account  for  this?  Per¬ 
haps  If  we  turn  to  the  plants  raised  from 
seed,  we  can  get  some  idea  how  these  varia¬ 
tions  in  color  are  brought  about.  Seedlings 
raised  from  seed  taken  from  a  green-top  or 
purple-top  plant  growing  in  a  bed  where  there 
is  a  mixture  of  colors,  will  vary  iu  color  to  a 
large  degree;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
respective  colors  are  kept  distinctly  separate, 
the  seedlings  therefrom  will  follow  distinctly 
true.  How  can  these  facts  be  accounted  for 
if  the  seed-bearing  plants  are  solely  self-fer¬ 
tilizing,  or  fertilized  in  the  bud?  if  your  theory 
is  correct,  would  it  seem  possible  for  the  off¬ 
spring  of  purple  and  green-top  plants  to  vary 
in  color,  even  though  the  seed  should  be  taken 
from  plants  of  different  colors  growing  ad¬ 
jacent  to  one  another?  But  they  certainly  do 
vary  when  treated  so,  and  certainly  do  not 
vary  when  the  colors  ate  kept  distinctly 
separate.  Can  you  reasonably  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  explain  these  facts  so  that  they  will 
harmonize  with  your  theory?  If  so  we  shall 
begin  to  think  you  are  right  Our  experience  . 
leads  us  to  believe  that  green-top,  purple-ton  f 
etc. ,  are  perfectly  distinct  varieties  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  by  careful  observation  there  will 
be  found  other  characteristics  pertaining  to 
each,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  others.  For 
instance,  they  may  produce  different  shaped 
stalks,  or  one  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
twisted  or  crooked  stalks,  or  bud  out  soon 
after  coming  through  the  ground,  while 
another  will  not;  or,  again,  one  may  3  ieid 
twice  the  amount  that  the  others  do,  or  one 
may  invariably  produce  small  stalks,  while 
another  will  produce  large  ones,  all  of  there 
perhaps  growing  in  thesime  soil,  and  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions.  Further,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  asparagus  seedlings  vary  in  color 
when  the  seed-bearing  plant  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  pollen  from  one  or  more  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  and  then  only,  and  that  the-e 
variable  seedlings  must  therefore  be  crosses 
resulting  therefrom.  If  we  are  correct,  the 
different  colors  in  asparagus  are  distinct  varie¬ 
ties,  and  asparagus  can  be  crossed. 

Next  let  us  determine  whether  the  seed 
bearing  plants  cross  between  themselves,  or 
whether  the  male  plant  has  a  part  to  perform 
in  the  perpetuation  of  its  kind.  If  the  flowers 
on  the  seed-bearing  plants  are  fertilized  in 
the  bud,  then,  of  course,  the  male  plant  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the  matter;  but 
what  do  you  consider  the  mule  plant  is  for 
According  to  you,  its  pollen  is  all  waste,  and 
the  male  plant  lias  no  function.  Does  this 
seem  reasonable?  Wo  have  examined  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  flowers,  as  you  suggested,  as 
carefully  as  we  could,  and  as  nearly  as  we 
can  determine  the  flowers  from  the  non-sted- 
bearing  plants  are  distinctly  male,  while  those 
from  the  seed  bearing  plants  seem  distinctly 
female;  at  least,  in  the  last  named  we  could 
not  seem  to  And  any  stamens  whatever,  either 
in  the  open  flowers,  or  in  the  bud.  But  not 
being  botanists,  of  course  we  could  not  feel 
sure  that  our  examination  was  correct,  so  we 


Weeds  as  Green  Manure. 


The  late  Dr.  C.  Reinhold  of  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
an  illustrated  treatise  on  this  subject,  recom¬ 
mending  series  of  weeds  for  certain  soils  and 
crops  as  ameliorating  intervening  crops 
often  more  available  and  serviceable  than 
clover,  etc.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  seeds 
in  quantity  was  a  bar  to  the  full  trial  of  his 
scheme.  The  hated  docks  were  among  the 
leading  plants  in  the  Doctor’s  varied  and  ex¬ 
tended  lists,  and  the  Oxeye  Daisy,  of  which 
I  heard  an  old  and  very  successful  farmer 


Living  in  a  region  where  sulkies  and  gangs 
are  the  rule  and  walking  plows  the  exception, 
and  where  all  the  leading  kinds  are  in  compe¬ 
tition,  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  for 
testing  their  merits  by  practical  use. 

A  good  walking  plow  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
petent  and  faithful  man  may  be  depended  on 
for  good  work,  but  if  the  plowman  is  incom¬ 
petent  or  careless  the  practical  value  of  the 
work  done  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  his  de¬ 
merits.  A  good  sulky  plow  that  will  cut  and 
turn  a  uniform  depth  and  width  is  the  remedy, 
and  if  the  difference  between  good  said  bad 
plowing  is  sufficient  to  cause  even  a  small  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  yield  of  crops,  the  economy  of 
using  the  sulky  plow  is  apparent.  We  must 
not  expect,  however,  that  the  sulky  plow  will 
do  more  work  and  better  work  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  addition  to  the  labor  of  the  team, 
nor  that  all  sulky  plows  are  alike  good.  Some 
are  excessively  hard  on  the  team  and  quite 
difficult  to  manage.  Others  are  almost  as 
light-running  as  a  walking  plow,  and  are  so 
easily  managed  that  a  boy  ten  years  old  can 
use  them,  so  the  selection  of  a  good  one  is  an 
important  item.  Borne  require  that  the  plow 
should  be  lifted  out  of  the  ground  by  the 
driver ;  others  have  a  power  lift  and  the  driver 
has  only  to  press  the  ratchet  into  mesh,  and 
the  team  does  the  lifting.  In  the  case  of  some 
it  is  harder  to  lower  the  plow  into  the  ground 
than  to  lift  it  out,  and  one  defect  is  common 
to  all  except  one,  *,  e.,  a  tendency  to  dodge 
through  the  narrow  strip  in  finishing  up  a  land. 

The  one  exception  is  the  - sulky 

plow.  Both  the  plow  and  the  sulky  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  others.  The  plow  has  no  “land- 
side,’’ and  the  furrow- wheel  of  the  sulky  is 
adjusted,  when  in  use,  to  an  inclination  of  sev¬ 
eral  degrees  from  the  perpendicular.  The 
inclined  wheel  carries  all  the  lateral  pressure 
usually  sustained  by  the  land  side  and  follows 
the  corner  of  the  furrow,  gauging  the  width 
of  cut,  and  insuring  a  full  width  of  furrow  all 
the  time.  This  arrangement,  also,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  lateral  pressure  to  the  right  side  of 
the  furrow-slice  and  just  abreast  of  the  share, 
makes  it  the  nicest  plow  in  existence  to  finish 
up  a  land  with,  as  it  never  dodges  when  the 
strip  is  narrow. 

In  using  this  plow  the  team  is  allowed  more 
freedom  than  with  others,  for  if  the  horses 
keep  the  furrow  at  all  the  plow  will  guide  itself. 
My  experience  with  sulky  aud  gang  plows  has 
been  confined  to  level  and  moderately  rolling 
laud.  In  estimating  the  comparative  economy 
in  the  use  of  sulky  and  walking  plows,  hired 
labor  that  costs  the  same  in  either  case  is  the 
basis;  but  the  farmer  who  does  his  own  plow¬ 
ing  may  well  consider  the  advisability  ol 
husbanding  his  energy  and  applying  it  where 
it  will  do  more  good  than  in  trudging  after  a 
plow.  Ira  D.  Blanchard. 

Polk  Co.,  Minn. 


CONDENSED  PEDIGREE  OF  “JOHNNIE 
COPE”  (1164.) 


Johnnie  Cope  (1164),  bay  Clydesdale  stal¬ 
lion,  white  hind  foot  and  star  in  face ;  foaled 


Husking  Pin.— Fig,  401, 


June  1878;  imported  by  Powell  Brothers, 
“Shadeland”  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  He  was  sired 
by  Prince  Edward  of  Wales  (1255)  by  the 
famous  9tock-getter  and  prize-winner  Drew’s 
Prince  of  Wales  (673),  winner  of  the  first  prize 
at  the  Highland  Society’s  Show  at  Aberdeen 
in  1869;  second  at  Dumfries  in  1870;  first  at 
Kelso  in  1872;  first  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society’s  Show  at  Manchester.  He  by  Gen¬ 
eral  (322),  winner  of  the  first  prize  at  the  High¬ 
land  Society's  Show  at  Inverness  in  1865.  He 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (797)  by  Old  Clyde  (574) 
by  Scotsman  (754)  a  noted  horse  once. 

Johnnie  Cope’s  dam  was  Jess  by  Young  Gar¬ 
ibaldi  (973)  by  Garibaldi  (312),  winner  of  first 
prize  at  Helensburgh  and  second  at  Dun¬ 
barton,  when  one  year  old;  first  at  Helens¬ 
burgh  and  Dunbarton,  and  third  at  Maryville 
when  two  years  old,  and  first  at  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at  Perth  in 
1861 ;  moreover  he  was  the  Battersea  National 
Prize  Horse.  He  by  Clydesdale  Tam  (175)  by 
Lothian  Tam  (506),  winner  of  the  Highland  So¬ 
ciety’s  first  prize  at  Glasgow  Show,  and  the 
premium  for  Hamilton  in  1850  and  1851.  He 
by  Clyde  alias  Prince  of  Wales  (155),  winner 
of  first  prize  at  the  Highland  Society’s  Show  at 
Glasgow  in  1844.  He  by  Clyde  (153)  by 
Broomfield  Champion  (95)  by  Glancer  2nd 
(337),  winner  of  Recond  prize  at  first  slow  of 
the  Highland  Society  held  in  1836.  He  by 
Glancer  1st  (336)  by  Glancer  alias  Thompson’s 
Black  Horse  (335)  foaled  about  1810,  the  most 
noted  of  the  founders  of  the  Clydesdale  breed 


say  not  long  ago,  “  1  had  rather  have  a  good 
stock  of  daisy  to  turn  down  for  wheat  than 
as  much  clover;  I  have  never  failed  with 
wheat  on  a  daisy  fallow.”  Even  Couch  Grass, 
rightly  managed,  is  a  first  class  caterer  of 
food  for  grain  crops,  aud  is  of  itself  valuable 
as  a  pasture  and  especially  on  steep  banks, 
which  it  holds  by  its  tough  interlacement  of 
stolons  safe  from  washing  or  waste,  yielding 
ihe  while  agood  store  of  pasture.  It  is  easily 
managed  in  our  hot,  dry  climate  Although 
the  leant  joint  of  sound  stem  will  serve  to 
start  it,  it  is  easily  killed  by  shallow  plowing 
after  harvest  under  our  burning  sky.  w. 

[It  is  bo  at  Rural  Farm,  as  we  have  often 
Baid.  Eds  ] 


CROSSING”  ASPARAGUS, 


We  have  carefully  read  and  considered  the 
Rural’s  criticisms  following  our  letter  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question,  on  how  our  asparagus 
has  been  crossed  published  in  the  issue  of 
Sept.  2d.  If  the  Rural’s  observations  are 
correct,  our  asparagus  is  certainly  not  cross 
bred,  and  when  the  Rural’s  theory  is  proved 
we  shall  lie  obliged  to  acknowledge  our  mis¬ 
take,  but  for  the  present  we  are  still  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  asparagus  can  be  crossed, 
for  reasons  to  which  we  now  ask  leave  to 
direct  attention. 

It  seems  proper  to  state  here  that  any 
knowledge  iu  our  possession  about  asparagus 
comes  from  observation  and  experience  only, 
and  our  stateme  ts  aliont  classification,  struct¬ 
ure,  etc.,  are  made  by  reference  to  botanical 
authorities.  For  instance,  by  referring  to  our 
previous  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  immediately 


A  Husking  Pin. 

Feeling  that  a  small  benefit  conferred  on 
many  may  be  of  as  much  service  as  a  much 


What  I  know  of  Bulky  Plows. 

I  have  used  a  sulky  plow  for  a  year  and  I 
find  it  a  most  indispensable  implement  for 
a  farmer;  because,  first,  it  does  its  work  in  a 
manner  very  much  superior  to  any  walking 
plow  in  existence;  second,  it  is  no  harder  on 
the  team  than  would  be  a  walking  plow  doing 
the  same  quality  of  work.  I  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  plowing  under  lodged  spots 
of  grain,  and  it  never  clogs  unless  the  coulter 
is  allowed  to  get  very  dull.  In  one  instance, 
I  plow  ed  across  a  bundle  of  oats  that  had  been 
left  in  the  field ;  the  coulter  struck  it  diago 
n&Uy  and  cut  it  completely  in  two,  and  the 
half  was  covered  completely  out  of  sight.  It 
will  plow  corn-stalks  under,  cutting  them 
whenever  the  coulter  strikes  them,  doing  away 
with  the  need  of  a  stalk  cutter.  There  are  a 
great  many  used  about  here.  8.  H.  H. 

Rockford,  IU. 


Somethin*  about  Sulky  Plows. 

I  am  using  sulky  plows  and  prefer  them  to 
a  walking  plow  on  accouut  of  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  performed.  The  sulky 
laaves  the  ground  in  better  shape  and  the 
depth  or  furrow  more  uniform  than  the  walk¬ 
ing  plow.  I  am  using  a  16-inch  sulky,  and 
think  it  runs  as  easily  as  a  14  ioch  walking 
plow.  I  can  plow  from  three  to  four  acres  a 
day  with  alight  team.  I  use  three  horses,  but 
they  will  not  weigh  over  90  pounds  each.  I 
prefer  to  have  a  hired  man  ride  on  one  of 
them  than  to  use  a  walking  plow.  ; 

Vermillion  Co.,  Ill.  J.  H.  Stone. 


Johnny  Cope  (1164).— Fig.  402. 

larger  benefit  conferred  on  a  few,  I  have  in-  |  following  our  assertion  that 
closed  what  I  call  a  common-sense  husk-  I  officinalis  is  what  is  called  poly ga 
ing  pin.  A  cut  and  description  in  the  i.  e.,  on  one  or  the  other  sort  of 

Rural  would  be  a  benefit  to  its  numerous  duces  some  perfect  flowers,  or  si 
readers  who  have  corn  to  husk.  The  device  feet,”  we  note  our  own  obser 
originated  with  my  son  a  few  years  ago,  and  “  the  so-called  perfect  flowers, 
we  have  used  it  ever  since,  liking  it  better  really  only  seemingly  so,  or  arc 
than  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  used.  incapable  of  self-fertilization,” 

Anyone  with  a  bit  of  wire,  a  hammer  and  a  file  observations  on  the  fact  that  in 

can  make  one  in  a  few  minutes.  By  making  we  known  asparagus  to  bear  se 
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took  the  liberty  of  sending  the  paper  contain¬ 
ing  your  remarks,  and  also  some  specimens  of 
both  sorts  of  flowers  to  Professor  Asa  Gray, 
at  the  same  time  requesting  that  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  all  concerned,  he  would  give  us  his 
opiuion  about  thiR  matter,  and  we  annex  here¬ 
to  a  copy  of  his  answer.  Respectfully, 

Joiin  B.  Moore  &  Son. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  7, 1832. 

Messrs.  Moore  &  Son, 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  examined  the  two 
specimens  of  asparagus  in  flower,  sent  by  you 
to-day.  The  male  plant  you  eent  is  truly 
male,  with  abortive  pistil.  The  female  plant 
has  abortive  stamens,  wholly  destitute  of 
pollen.  The  flowers  open  in  the  ordinary  way 
— are  quite  unlike  cleistogamous  flowers, 
those  fertilised  in  the  buds)  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  they  could  be  fertilized  except  by 
pollen  brought  from  some  other  individual. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  send  this  to  the  paper 
which  criticized  your  statements.  Asa  Gray. 

Remarks. — We  would  merely  ask  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  exclude 
pollen  from  the  fruit  bearing  plants  by  means 
of  an  efficient  covering  or  by  removing  them 
far  away  from  pollen  plants.  In  our  experi¬ 
ments  not  one  of  the  plants  marked  as  males 
bo  e  a  fruit.  Every  one  of  those  marked  as 
femaleB  did  bear  fruit.  One  of  these  grew  in 
the  middle  (or  about  the  middle)  of  an  eight- 
acre  field  and  apparently  every  flower  matured 
a  berry.  The  flowers  could  have  received 
pollen  only  from  the  scattered  wild  plants 
growing  far  off.  Other  isolated  fruit-bearing 
plants  not  so  far  from  males  were  marked. 
This  led  us  to  examine  the  buds  which  had  not 
yet  opened  and  it  appeared  that  tho  ovaries 
wero  enlarged,  i.  e.  the  ovules  bad  already 
been  fertilized.  The  question  is:  Are  the 
stamens  of  the  ao-called  female  plants  abortive 
both  in  bud  and  flower? 

Mr.  Moore  presents  some  interesting  state¬ 
ments  as  to  color  in  asparagus,  and  asks  us  a 
question  or  so  which  we  cannot  answer.  We 
should  not  suppose  that  having  purple  or 
green  parents  would  insure  the  same  color  of 
stem  in  the  offspring  any  more  than  crossing 
a  Concord  upon  Moore’s  Early  would  insure 
the  same  color  of  fruit,  stem  or  leaf,  though 
it  would  tend  in  that  direction  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Moore  asks  what  we  consider  the  male  plants 
are  for  if  the  seed  bearers  are  fertilized  in  the 
bud?  We  do  not  know,  as  beb  re  stated. 


(Tl)c  0univc4)fn), 


CHESHIRE  OR  JEFFERSON  COUNTY 
HOGS. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


The  hogs  called  Cheshires,  originated  in 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  about  80  years  ago,  and 
were  produced  by  crossing  imported  York¬ 
shires  upon  the  common  hogs  of  the  county 
and  afterwards  by  crossing  them  upon  im¬ 
proved  white  hogs.  It  was  claimed  by  some 
of  the  original  breeders  that  these  hogs  were 
descended  from  a  pair  of  Imported  pigs  called 
Cheshires.  This  claim  has  never  been  estab¬ 
lished;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Gen.  S.  D.  Hun- 
gerford  and  James  Brodie,  importers  and 
breeders  of  Yorkshire  hogs  in  Jefferson  Co. 
at  the  time  the  Cheshires  were  started  as  a 
family,  have  both  told  me  that  these  so-called 
Cheshires  were  grade  pigs  from  their  stock — 
or,  in  other  words,  grade  Yorkshires.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  this  in  my  mind;  but  after¬ 
wards,  Mr.  A.  C.  Clark,  who  then  lived  in 
Henderson,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  after¬ 
wards  moved  to  Missouri,  who  was  the  most 
prominent  breeder  of  these  pigs  and  brought 
them  to  greater  perfection  than  any  one  else, 
told  me  at  the  time  that  whenever  he  found 
a  white  pig  better  than  his  own,  he  purchased 
it  and  crossed  It  upon  his  stock.  These  hogs 
were  also  called,  more  appropriately,  Jeffer- 
sou  County  hogs. 

In  1884-65,  and  for  a  few  years  afterwards, 
these  hogs  were  the  largest  in  number  at  the 
exhibitions  at  the  New  York  State  Fairs,  and 
were  extensively  purchased  and  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  so  closely  inbred  in  Jefferson  County 
that  they  lost  caste  somewhat,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  breeders  became  considerably  less. 
Crosses  were  afterward  made  upon  Yorkshire 
blood,  which  made  the  so  called  Cheshires  al¬ 
most  identical  with  Yorkshires.  Their  breed 
mg  under  the  name  of  Cheshires,  is  now  quite 
limited.  At  the  National  Convention  of 
Swine  Breeders,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind  , 
Nov.  20,  1872,  the  following  description  was 
udopted  by  the  Convention  for  the  CtieshireB: 

“  Pure  white,  with  a  very  thin  skin  of  pink 
celor,  with  little  hair.  They  are  not  uniform 
in  this  respect,  as  pigs  in  the  same  litter  differ 
widely  in  the  amount  of  hair.  The  snout  is 
often  long,  but  ve~y  slender  and  fine.  The 
jowls  are  plump  a  d  the  ear  erect,  fine  and 
thin.  The  shoulders  are  wide  and  the  hams 
full.  The  flesh  of  these  hogs  is  fine-grained, 

nd  they  are  commended  on  account  of  the 


extra  amount  of  mess  pork  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  offal.  The  tails  of  the  pigs 
frequently  drop  off  when  youDg.” 


iilbccllflttemts. 


Green  Tea  for  Young  Pigs. 

I  have  tried  this  and  my  pigs  are  thrifty.  I 
began  to  throw  my  young  ones  handfuls  of 
green  stuff,  but  they  took  a  bite  and  trampled 
the  rest  und  r  foot,  so  I  adopted  a  pig's  pot, 
and  into  this  I  cast  pig  weed,  lamb’s-quarter. 
refuse  of  lettuce,  tops  of  parsnips,  carrots, 
thistles,  &c.  I  produced  a  good  cup  of 
tea  three  times  a  day,  and  as  my  hens  were 
shut  up  on  account  of  my  crops,  I  gave  them 
for  dinner  the  tea  leaves,  which  formed  a  wel¬ 
come  green  mess.  I  find  my  green  tea,  skim- 
milk  and  corn-meal  porridge  make  a  comfort¬ 
able  ration,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  in 
Winter  time  to  make  green  tea  out  of  cut  bay 
for  the  same  purpose.  H.  T.  M. 

Ontario. 


To  Cure  Caked  Bag  in  Cows. 

When  the  cake  first  appears  take  a  cupful 
of  salt,  a  cup  of  soft  soap,  two  cups  of  Indian 
meal,  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  mix  in  a 
large  wash-basin.  Hold  the  basin  up  close 
under  the  bag,  dip  the  other  hand  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  mb  the  whole  bag,  especially  the 
hardened  part,  gently  but  firmly,  with  the 
flat  hand.  Dip  the  hand  often  into  the  mix 
ture,  taking  up  as  much  as  you  can  on  to  the 
bag;  continue  this  night  and  morning,  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
hardnesB.  It  will  soon  disappear.  This  is 
equally  good  for  burns  and  scalds,  mrs  g.l.b. 


CATALOGUES,  &C. 

Notes  No.  Ill,  Signal  Service  Office 
Series. — This  is  a  very  useful  little  publica¬ 
tion,  by  Lieut.  James  Allen.  It  is  a  pamphlet 
of  11  pages,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  enable 
farmers  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  crops  to  foretell— and,  consequently, 
to  guard  against  the  effects  of— frost.  It  is 
more  particularly  designed  for  the  use  of  such 
persons  as  live  in  places  not  reached  by  the 
warning  bulletins  of  the  Signal  Service.  In 
determining  whether  a  frost  may  be  expected 
use  is  made  of  the  well-known  dry  and  wet- 
bulb  hygrometer,  which  consist  simply  of 
two  similar  thermometers,  one  of  which  has 
its  bulb  covered  with  a  bit  of  muslin  kept 
constantly  moistened  by  being  connected  with 
a  cup  of  rain  or  distilled  water  by  means  of 
a  few  threads  of  durnine  cotton  or  a  narrow 
slip  of  muslin.  The  drier  the  air  the  greater 
the  evaporation  from  the  wet  muslin  and  the 
lower  the  reading  on  the  scale  attached  to 
the  wet  bulb  thermometer.  This  reading  is 
subtracted  from  the  reading  of  the  other  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  the  difference  is  made  use  of, 
by  reference  to  the  table  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  In  determining  the  dew  point.  The 
dew  point  indicates  about  the  lowest  temper¬ 
ature  which  will  be  reached  during  the  night 
uuder  ordinary  circumstances.  When  the 
air  is  cooled  down  to  this  point  dew  is  depos¬ 
ited,  aad  the  latent  heat  given  out  arrests  a 
further  decline  in  temperature.  When  the 
air  becomes  warmer  the  loss  of  heat  by  radi¬ 
ation  from  the  plant  and  other  surf  aces  speed¬ 
ily  cools  it,  and  the  temperature,  therefore, 
oscillates  about  the  dew  point.  This  point  be¬ 
ing  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  frosts  can  also  be  determined  be¬ 
forehand,  and  precautions  taken  in  time  to 
prevent  the  doing  of  harm.  A  minimum 
thermometer  for  showing  the  lowest  temper¬ 
ature  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  hygrometer. 
The  Signal  Service  Office  is  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  observers  accurate  instruments  at  the 
actual  cost  price.  To  insure  accuracy  the  in¬ 
struments  should  be  kept  in  a  shelter,  designs 
for  which  are  giveu  in  Lieut.  Allen's  pamph¬ 
let,  which  also  contains  full  directions  for 
takiug  observations  and  fur  making  the  nec¬ 
essary  calculations.  By  the  issue  of  this 
pamphlet  the  Signal  Service  Office  does  not 
intend  to  curtail  any  part  of  its  system  of 
frost  warnings,  which  are  this  Fall  on 
a  very  extensive  scale.  Two  special  bulle¬ 
tins  are  issued  each  day,  at  1  a.  m.  and  at 
10  a.  m.,  and  are  sent  by  telegraph  to  the 
press,  to  exchanges,  plantations,  etc.  How 
much  the  system  is  extended  for  the  tobacco 
interests  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  forecasts 
affecting  the  growth  of  the  “weed”  are 
sent  to  21  distributing  points  in  11  different 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
from  these  points  they  are  repeated  to 
5G41  other  places.  The  pamphlet  as  well  as  the 
instruments  will  be  furnished  by  the  Signal 
Service  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa 
tion  for  1880.,  Washington,  D.  C.— Like 
the  Agricultural  Reports,  this  on  Education 
is  old  when  it  Is  new  two  years  having 
passed  since  the  statistics  were  collected.  So 
voluminous  is  it,  however,  that  some  delay  in 


its  publication  would  be  excusable.  The  vol¬ 
ume  contains  over  1,100  pages,  and  ia  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  statistical  information  on  the 
educational  interests  of  the  country.  We 
have  space  for  only  a  few  words  on  the  status 
of  agricultural  schools  and  colleges.  There 
are  46  institutions  aided  by  the  Nations  1  land 
grant,  which  have  about  500  instructors,  of 
whom  about  one- fifth  give  instruction  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  allied  sciences.  There  were  in 
1880  about  4,500  students  in  attendance,  about 
1,500  of  whom  were  pursuing  courses  of  study 
that  deal  with  the  industries.  There  were  21 
institutions  having  departments  or  courses  in 
agriculture,  while  in  only  two  are  horticultu¬ 
ral  and  veterinary  science  given  as  full  courses. 
The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  a  fact 
worthy  of  consideration.  He  says,  “No  re¬ 
lation  seems  to  have  been  discovered  between 
one  branch  of  agricultural  study  and  another, 
upon  which  to  base  a  classification  of  them 
for  the  purpose  of  .consecutive  study.  Subjects 
pursued  in  the  freshman  year  in  one  college 
are  fonnd  in  the  senior  year  of  another.  This 
is  a  glaring  defect  in  agricultural  education, 
and  the  best  method  of  remedying  it  is  a 
question  which  may  well  occupy  the  minds  of 
those  administering  agricultural  colleges.” 

Bowman  &  Breokbill,  Donnelsville, 
Clark  Co.,  Ohio.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  vines,  shrubs, 
roses,  etc.  We  find  in  this  most  of  the  nov¬ 
elties  of  the  times.  Among  crab  apples  we 
note  the  Lady  Elgin  to  which  the  Rural  has 
made  reference  for  several  years. 

8ilob  and  Ensilage  — A  record  of  practi¬ 
cal  tests  in  several  States  and  Canada.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  8pecial  Report. 
- - 


Horse  Trots  at  Fairs.— The  subject  of 
horse  racing  at  agricultural  fairs,  against 
which  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  earnestly 
set  itself  for  years,  has  been  earnestly  taken 
up  by  many  good  men  an  1  papers.  The  El¬ 
mira  Farmers’Club,  as  reported  in  the  Hus¬ 
bandman,  discussed  the  matter  at  length  at  a 
late  meeting.  Mr.  Armstrong  asks,  has  it 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  that  an 
agricultural  society  must  incorporate  in  its 
list  of  attractions  hurtful  influences  to  make 
its  fair  successful  ?  Does  success  mean  liberal 
receipts,  no  matter  how  obtaiued  1  Every  vis¬ 
itor  of  ordinary  intelligence  knows  that  horse- 
racing,  as  conducted  at  agricultural  fairs,  is  a 
damaging  excrescence — that  it  attracts  spec¬ 
tators  from  the  more  useful  exhibition,  and 
that  racing  is  but  a  form  of  gambling.  He 
would,  however,  allow  farmers  and  their 
sons,  in  fact  all  visitors,  to  show  their  road 
horses  as  they  please,  with  the  sole  restriction 
that  no  matches  for  money  or  prizes  should  be 
made  during  the  days  of  the  fair.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
shaw  noticed  when  the  hour  for  trotting  came, 
visitors  hastened  to  the  course,  all  the  ghow 
counted  as  nothing  while  this  attraction  last¬ 
ed,  and  he  said,  “  what  possible  good  can  come 
out  of  a  gambling  performance  that  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  our  agricultural  societies?”  He  want¬ 
ed  the  races  excluded  because  he  believed  their 
influence  is  hurtful.  If  we  cannot  sustain  our 
fairs  without  them  let  us  cease  to  hold  fairs. 
But  he  believed  we  shall  not  fall  when  we  ex 
elude  what  does  not  belong  to  an  agricultural 
fair — races — especially  when  we  elevate  the 
moral  character  of  the  show  by  the  exclusion. 
He  is  not  alone  in  the  desire  that  our  fairs  be 
made  respectable  in  every  feature.  Take  out 
whatever  does  harm  and  we  shall  bring  to  the 
suppor.of  the  societies  many  persons  who  will 
become  exhibitors  and  visitors  with  earnest 
desire  to  do  all  their  Bhare,  but  who  stay  away 
now  because  they  will  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
gambling  exhibitions. 

As  to  partiality  in  the  award  of  premiums 
at  fairs,  we  were  glad  to  have  Pres.  McCann, 
who  has  been  more  or  lass  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  management  for  many 
years,  say  that  he  has  never  seen  the  slightest 
evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  judges  or 
officers  to  bestow  favor,  except  as  KUided  by 
merit.  All  the  talk  about  rings  has  its  origin 
in  diseased  minds.  The  charge  that  there  are 
cliques  whose  favor  must  be  sought,  is  simply 
absurd,  as  anybody  may  see  if  he  will  exam¬ 
ine  the  methods  at  any  fair. 

- »»♦ 

Com.  Loring’s  Impressions  of  the  West. 
— The  Boston  Traveller  has  had  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Loring  since  his  return  from  the 
West.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he 
said  that  New  England  farmers  might  depend 
upon  it  that  grain  will  be  eheap  this  W inter 
and  the  profits  of  dairying  large.  What 
struck  him  forcibly  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
was  the  immense  growth  of  the  business  of 
making  hay  of  the  native  prairie  grasses,  to 
be  baled  and  shipped  to  St.  Louis  and  other 
markets,  where  it  brings  about  $15  a  ton.  But 


the  raising  of  horses,  as  well  as  cattle,  is 
greatly  on  the  increase.  The  breeding  of 
heavy  draft-horses,  chiefly  Clydesdales  and 
Percherons,  Is  a  good  illustration.  The  Dr. 
says  thefe  is  a  close  rivalry  between  the  Short¬ 
horns  and  the  Herefords,  of  which  latter  breed 
he  saw  many  fine  specimens.  He  also  noticed 
particularly  that  the  Polled  An  crus  cattle,  a 
black,  hornless  breed  from  Scotland,  are  com¬ 
ing  rapidly  into  favor  and  doing  flnel  y  in  their 
new  circumstances.  The  Jerseys,  too,  are 
everywhere  being  bred  to  the  native  milking 
stocks  for  dairy  purposes,  and  he  saw  many 
Jerseys  that  would  have  been  creditable  to 
aoy  Eastern  breeders. 

He  thinks  that  Western  implement  manu¬ 
facturers  beat  the  world,  both  in  the  number 
and  perfection  of  machines  for  farmers’  use. 
He  thinks  the  superiority  of  their  plows 
consists  in  a  longer  and  firmer  land-side. 
He  thinks  that  small  farms,  more  carefully 
tilled,  will  in  the  near  future  yield  more 
profit  than  the  grand  style  of  farming,  an 
opinion  which  he  found  to  be  gaining  ground 
even  in  California.  He  speaks  a  good  word 
for  the  enterprise  of  the  Western  people — of 
the  cordial  welcome  they  extend  to  every  one. 
The  question  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  opportunity  for  a  young  man  to  engage  in 
agriculture  here  as  compare!  to  farming  in 
New  England.  His  reply  was  that  the  West¬ 
ern  chance  was  much  better.  No  doubt  there 
are  locations  in  New  England  where  a  young 
man  of  enterprise  and  judgment,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  capital,  may  make  as  good  a  living  as  he 
could  in  the  West,  but  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  Western  farms  is  a:  important  fac¬ 
tor.  With  the  same  amount  of  capital,  indus¬ 
try  and  good  judgment,  a  young  man  could 
undoubtedly  do  much  better  at  farming  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East,  as  snrely  as  that  in 
manufacturing  he  will  find  the  best  opening 
at  the  East.  He  would,  therefore,  advise 
young  men  to  “go  West.”  Not  to  say  that  he 
should  expect  all  to  succeed,  for  prudence, 
industry  and  a  natural  aptitude  for  farming 
are  as  necessary  in  the  West  as  In  the  East. 
Bnt,  all  things  being  equal,  the  chances  of 
acquiring  a  competence  in  farming  are  far 
better  there  than  here.  At  Omaha  he  met  a. 
young  man  whom  he  used  to  know  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  as  a  student  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Amherst.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  exhibitors  at  the  fair,  and  had  evi¬ 
dently  acquired  a  great  influence  among  his 
brother  farmers.  He  is  getting  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  State.  Many 
Eastern  men  are  engaged  in  cattle-raising  in 
Nebraska  and  el«ewbere.  with  from  three  to 
six  thousand  head  of  cattle  apiece.  They  re¬ 
port  great  profits,  hut  to  succeed  are  obliged 
to  attend  closely  to  their  herds,  and  experience 
all  the  hardships  of  frontier  life. 

Flowering  of  the  Victoria  rkgia  in  the 
Open  Air. — Mr.  E.  D.  Sturtevant,  the  well 
known  grower  of  aquatics  at  Bordentown,  N. 
J.,  has  flowered  this  famous  water  lily  of  the 
Amazon  in  the  open  air  this  Summer.  The 
Monthly  says:  So  far  as  known,  this  has  not 
been  attempted  since  Mr.  Caleb  Cope  grew  the 
plant  in  the  open  air  in  a  cement  tank  in  the 
center  of  his  vegetable  garden,  now  over  80 
years  ago.  Mr.  Sturtevant’s,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  even  more  of  a  success  than  Mr. 
Cope’s,  as  the  leaves  are  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  it  actually  perfected  flowers.  The  flow¬ 
er  opened  first  on  the  3d  of  September,  and 
was  twelve  inches  across.  The  flowering  in 
this  way  haR  excited  intense  interest  In  Bor¬ 
dentown,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  If  the 
fact  of  Its  flowering  in  the  open  air  does  not 
induce  similar  attempts  at  the  culture  of  ’ the 
queen  of  flowers.  It  ought  to  be  more  easy 
South  than  here. 

Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  the  veteran  nurse¬ 
ryman  of  Illinois,  says  that  he  is  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  confess  that  all  his  attempts  to 
produce  something  nice  from  sports  or  h  vhrids 
have  been  absolute  failures.  Whatever  he  has 
produced  of  value  has  been  produced  hv  sheer 
accident,  and  in  nearly  everv  Instance  from 
common  seeds  sown  in  the  nursery  beds  or 
nursery  rows. 

- - 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  tells  the  Gardenei ’s 
Monthlv  that  he  finds  no  better  plan  in  glaz¬ 
ing  than  that  now  almost  universally  in  nse  of 
bedding  the  glass  in  a  thin  layer  of  pnttv  and 
tacking  downright  with  good  sized  glazier’s 
points,  using  no  putty  on  the  top,  but  instead, 
painting  thickly  with  white  lead.  The  laps 
should  never  exceed  one-quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  often  an  eighth  of  an  inch  is  deemed 
sufficient.  ^ 

In  the  Gardener’s  Monthlv  for  October  we 
find  many  valuable  items.  Speaking  of  plant¬ 
ing  seedlings  from  the  forest,  Mr.  George 
May  Powell  makes  the  very  good  suggestion 
that  sprouting  acorns  or  nuts  from  the  forest 
may  be  planted  with  no  more  trouble  than 
the  setting  out  of  cabbage  plants  and  the 
training  of  the  young  to  look  after  the  growth 
of  these  “  forest  babies,’’  would  be  one  of  the 
tost  means  of  inducing  the  incoming  genera¬ 
tion  to  take  an  interest  in  forestry. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  says  that  many  per 
boos  complain  that  they  cannot  get  the  pansy 
to  produce  flowers  as  handsome  as  they  see 
them  represented  in  seedsmen’s  p^tes;  but  it 
is  because  they  are  not  sown  early  enough. 
If  not  already  done,  sow  them  at  once — if 
they  can  have  the  protection  of  a  cold-frame 
all  the  better.  These  cold-frames  are  very 
useful  in  small  flower  gardens.  There  are 
many  little  things  pretty  hardv.  but  which 
are  much  better  with  this  protection. 


In-and-in  Breeding. — The  misfortune  of 
in-and-in  breeding  is  that  it  is  like  a  two-edged 
sword — it  cuts  both  wavs,  says  Mr.  William 
Watson,  in  his  address  before  the  late  Kansas 
meeting,  as  given  iu  the  Live  Stock  Indicator. 
Tt  is  the  readiest  path  to  uniformity  and  per¬ 
fection  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent,  breeder:  vet  it  is  the  surest  and  swiftest 
to  bring  destruction  to  the  animals  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  incompetent  breeder  Admira¬ 
ble  animals bave  been  and  are  bred  both  wavs. 
Mixing  or  mating  may  be  done  so  well  in  the 
hands  of  a  first-rate  judge  and  skillful  breeder, 
through  the  selection  of  animals  personally 
suitable  to  one  another,  that  the  results  are  as 
constant,  as  those  of  the  most,  judicious  breed¬ 
ing  within  one  tribe;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
alliances  of  relations  mav  ha  so  hadly  assorted 
as  to  prove  worse  than  alien  alliances.  There 
is  indiscriminate  mixing,  and  there  is  in¬ 
discriminate  in-breeding.  Suppose  t,be  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  two  errors  appear  equally  bad. 
those  of  the  latter  are  reallv  the  worst,,  if  it 
is  true  that  close  in-breeding  intensifies  hered¬ 
itary  potency.  But  again,  we  mav  assume, 
as  a  rule,  that  an  unskillful  breeder  is  less 
likely  to  make  mistakes  in  uniting  animals  of 
kindred  blood,  than  in  bringing  together  sorts 
ditferentlv  derived  and  descended.  In  nature 
in-and-in  breeding  must  constantly  occur,  and 
if  animals  are  perfectly  sound  and  possessed 
of  good  sexual  characteristics,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  knows  of  to  show  that  any 
evil  results  from  such  breeding,  but,  on  the 
contrary  much  good,  because  breeding  iu-and- 
in  causes  the  tendencies  to  become  fixed 
in  the  constitution  of  the  offspring.  Feed, 
blood  and  comfort,  must  l>e  included  in 
the  bill  of  fare;  that  good  management  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  good  blood  no  one  can 
deny,  for  without  both  it  is  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  perfection  or  succession. 


Meat  for  England. — The  London  Mark 
Lane  Express  warns  British  farmers  not  to 
al'ow  themselves  to  he  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  security  from  the  facts  that  imports  of 
American  fresh  meat  have  of  late  been  far 
short  of  the  corresponding  period  last  vear. 
owing  to  the  price  of  the  same  being  higher 
in  New  York  than  at  London.  “American 
competition  is  likely  to  arise  « train,”  and. 
indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bessborough 
Commission,  t,o  an  extent  never  before 
known.  No  effort  should  therefore  he  spared 
by  the  British  farmers  to  improve  their  stock, 
and  to  have  “recourse  to  the  most,  economic 
methods  of  farming  ”  In  the  meantime  large 
supplies  of  fresh  meat  are  being  received  in 
England  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
A  sailing  vessel,  it  isadded.  has  been  chartered 
from  New  Zealand  with  7  TOO  frozen  carcasses 
of  sheep  for  England.  The  eonsumntion  of 
meat  is  110  pounds  per  capita  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  “seams  on  the  in 
crease.”  For  this  reason  the  Express  believes 
there  will  continue  n  good  market  there  for 
all  that  America  and  the  Antipodes  mav  have 
to  ship,  in  addition  to  the  meat  furnished  by 
the  English  farmers,  and  “at  good  prices.” 

- IM 

Animates  and  Odors. — A  writer  on  odors 
end  their  recognition,  in  the  Journal  of 
Science,  says:  “Take  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a 
goat  to  a  country  where  the  flora  is  strange, 
and  he  will  browse  upon  plants  analogous  in 
odor  with  those  which  have  formed  his  food 
in  his  native  land.  Bnt  whenever  he  perceives 
a  strange  effluvium  given  off.  he  avoids  the 
plant  as  doubtful.”  A  superfluous  bear  at  the 
Paris  Zoo  had  a  bun  with  prussic  acid  on  it 
given  him.  Rut  Bruin  was  not  to  be  caught 
that  way.  He  pushed  it  into  the  water,  and 
not  until  the  odor  was  entirely  gone  aid  he  eat 
it.  The  poison  bad  then  lost  its  force.  Animals 
bave  pronounced  tastes  in  odors.  The  literal  in 
“fine  frenzy  rolling”  of  the  cat  in  catnip  is 
notorious,  while  pards  and  panthers  grow  ami¬ 
able  beneath  the  influenceof  lavender  water. 


City  “Farmers.” — The  direct  interest  taken 
in  agriculture  by  many  residents  of  cities  our 
enterprising  contemporary,  the  Breeder’s  Ga¬ 
zette,  counts  a  fortunate  thing.  ♦  *  Occa¬ 

sionally  we  find  “  practical  men”  speaking  of 
this  class  with  ill-disguised  jealousy,  or  even 
with  contempt ;  but  we  are  glad  to  believe 
this  is  becoming  more  rare  than  it  once  was. 
Our  country  is  broad  enough  so  that  there  is 
no  need  for  jealousy,  especially  of  a  class 
whose  influence,  as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  for 
good.  That  the  “  city  farmers”  often  make 
mistakes,  must  be  admitted.  Sometimes  these 
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mistakes  are  serious.  That  they  bometLues 
start  out  In  the  business  with  over-confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  their  untried  plans,  we  must 
also  admit.  But  in  almost  every  line  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  improved  stock,  they  have  done  great 
good.  It  seems  to  us  every  way  commend¬ 
able,  when  a  gentleman  who  seeks  change 
from  the  cares  of  business  or  professional  ou- 
ties,  attempts  to  secure  this  by  purchasing, 
improving  and,  perhaps,  living  on  a  farm. 
To  build  a  costly'  mansion  in  the  city  and  fill 
it  with  works  of  art,  is  not  necessarily  an 
objectionable  mode  of  spending  money.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  it  to  buy  a  farm,  improve  it,  and  stock 
it  with  well-bred  animals,  even  though  no 
direct  profit,  result  in  either  case. 

- - 

Guernseys.  —  A  Pennsylvania  breeder 
writes,  says  the  Kansas  City  Indicator:  “As 
to  the  Guernsey's,  we  wonld  state  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  our  visit  to  the  -  Channel  Islands,  we 
were  strictly  Jersey;  but  after  a  few  weeks’ 
sojourn,  first  on  one,  then  on  the  other,  our 
prejudice,  as  it  surely  was,  gave  way  to  a 
deep  admiration  of  the  lovely,  golden-skinned 
Guernsey  cattle,  and  we  concluded  to  at  least 
divide  our  Interests  biff, ween  the  two  breeds; 
and  while  we  st.ill  love  the  Jerseys,  and  be¬ 
lieve  them  indispensable,  we  can  see  many 
traits  of  excellence  in  the  Guernseys  not  found 
in  the  Jerseys;  and  while  the  Jerseys  will  ever, 
we  believe,  retain  their  general  favor,  the 
Guernseys  must  stand  first  for  their  greater 
physical  pow  er  over  the  Jer  seys,  and  deeper- 
colored  and  richer  milk  and  butter  products 
over  all  breeds.  They  are  said  not  to  be  so 
pretty  and  fancy-like,  but  they  are  not  at  all 
homely  to  us.  ” 

- - — ■ 

Crab  racing  —Here  is  a  sort  of  racing 
which  we  commend  to  the  directors  of  some 
of  our  agricultural  fairs  which  need  attrac¬ 
tions  outside  of  agriculture  to  induce  a  large 
attendance.  It  is  practiced  on  the  coasts  of 
Normandy,  according  to  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  as  referred  to  by  the  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press:  The  “  interesting  crmtaceans"  are 
weighed  and  handicappad.  They  aro  the  l 
placed  in  line  E  leb  "sportsman’’  lays  his 
first  Huger  on  the  back  of  the  crab  which  car¬ 
ries  his  colors;  the  starter  w  aves  his  handker¬ 
chief  fora  flag,  the  backers  lift  their  fingers 
and  let  the  crabs  go,  and  impelled  by  instinct 
(a  Frenchman  must  be  scientific  even  in  his 
sporting  descriptions)  the  crabs  race  zigzig- 
ging  to  the  sea.  The  sport  has  become  so  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  length  of  the  course  has  been 
definitely  fixed  at  20  metres — a  triflj 
over  sixty-five  feet.  For  those  who  must 
bave  something  to  bet  upon  crabs  have 
the  advantage  of  over  rainrops  on  a  window 
p  ns  for  racing  purposes,  that  they  canpot 
defeat  their  backers  by  running  into  one  an¬ 
other,  and  crab  racing  has  the  advantage  over 
coursing  that  it  is  not  attended  with  paiu  to 
any  animal. 

Silos.— In  some  countries,  notably  in 
France,  in  Austria  aud  iu  America,  says  our 
esteemed  contributor.  Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon, 
before  the  students  of  an  Eiglish  agricultural 
college,  grass  and  other  green  crops  are  stored 
away  green  and  full  of  sap,  as  they  are  when 
cut,  in  pits  for  Winter  using.  Indian  corn, 
sown  thickly  in  the  soil,  and  cut  when  three 
or  four  feet  high,  is  a  favorite  crop  for  storing 
away  iu  thi3  manner — solidly  trodden  down  in 
“silos,”  as  they  are  called,  aud  covered  over 
with  something  or  other  that  will  exclude  the 
air  and  subdue  fermentation.  Some  enthu¬ 
siasts,  and  notably  a  few  infatuated  Ameri¬ 
cans,  declare  this  ensilage  to  be  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  thing,  and  one  man  went  so  far  as  to 
aver  that  it  was  destined  to  revolutionize 
dairy  farming.  This  statement,  to  say  the 
least,  is  startling;  but  we  know  that  our  Yan¬ 
kee  cousins  have  a  playful  habit  of  rushing  to 
the  widest  conclusions  from  the  narrowest 
premises,  and  of  drawing  general  inferences 
from  isolated  instances.  Systematically  and 
intelligently  carried  out,  this  ensilage  business 
no  doubt  has  some  good  iu  it,  but  after  all 
there’s  nothing  like  suu  and  wind  for  prepar¬ 
ing  vegetable  food  for  Winter  use. 

- -  - 

SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Macon,  Ga  ,  Telegraph  protests 
against  the  modern  practice  of  some  Georgia 
papers  of  talking  about  “  corn  huskings.”  It 
Bays  that  the  North’s  victory  did  not  impose 
that  word  upon  them,  and  that  nothing  but 

“  corn  shucking”  is  ever  done  in  Georgia . 

Our  posters  are  thought  to  be  such  beauties 
that  one  needs  only  to  tack  them  up  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  and  sit  down  and  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions . . . . . . 

A  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Culti¬ 
vator  has  succeeded  this  Summer  in  getting 
a  young  Jersey  bull  to  eat  Prickly  Coinfrey 
leaves  by  cutting  them  and  feeding  them  for 
a  few  days  with  brau  and  salt.  After  this  he 
aie  them  well  as  they  came  from  the  plant 
and  has  done  well.  So  says  the  Breeders’ 

Gazette . . . 

Handle  the  fruit  with  care.  Assort  in 


grades  to  suit  variations  in  size  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  Keep  them  in  as  even  a  temperature  as 
possible  and  as  near  32  degrees  as  may  be 

without  ever  going  below. . 

CLEAN  and  sweeten  the  hog-pens;  also  the 
hen-houses.  Don’t  forget  to  kerosene  the 
perches  and  nests.  Paint  or  whitewash  the 
bouses.  Make  them  warm,  Take  care  of  the 
farm  implements.  Paint  or  oil  hoe,  rake, 

spade  and  shovel  handles. . . 

When  is  a  vegetable  not  a  vegetable  ? 

When  it  is  what  you  cauliflower . 

It  is  estimated  that  the  tootbpick-toed 
boots  have  added  at  least  1,000, (XX)  corns  to  the 
crop  of  this  country. — Detroit  Free  Press 
Mr.  Coburn  deems  Mr,  Wm  Watson,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  best,  posted  man  in  this 

country  on  the  subject  of  polled  cattle . 

It  would  seem  that  some  prefer  pedigrees 
without  animals  to  animals  without,  pedigrees. 

Professor  Ponfick,  of  Breslia,  says  that 
repeated  washing  with  cold  water  removes 
most  of  the  poison  of  mushrooms,  and  that 
much  hailing  removes  the  remainder.  The 
water  must,  be  thrown  a  wav.  After  that  pro¬ 
cess  the  mushroom  is  so  tasteless  that  it  should 
be  thrown  away  too. 


cnj id  I)  er  e. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinoin. 

Pilot,  Vermillion  Co.,  Oct.  5. — This  is  not 
a  wheat  country.  Corn,  oats  and  hay,  and 
some  rye  are  our  principal  crops.  Corn  is  a 
better  crop  than  we  expected;  different  fields 
will  average  from  15  to  50  bushels  per  acre. 
The  hog  crop  is  below  the  average;  price, 
from  $7.50  to  $8.00  per  cwt.  here.  The  crop 
will  go  into  market  rather  later  than  last  year, 
because  farmers  forced  everything  eatable  on 
the  market  this  Summer.  Most  of  the  old 
corn  is  iu  market.  •  I.  h.  s. 

Champaign,  Chamoaign  Co.,  Oct.  9. — As 
to  the  outcome  of  the  corn  crop,  it  is  a  mon¬ 
strous  exaggeration  to  say  the  yield  will  be 
2,000,  or  1,800,  or  1,500  million  bush.  B.  F.  J. 

Iowa, 

Dunlap,  Harrison  County,  Oct.  8. — Corn 
looks  fine,  but  all  in  the  valleys  is  dead,  while 
on  the  hills  it  is  as  green  as  in  August.  The 
frost  did  no  damage — rather  good.  We  have 
a  fine  crop  of  wheat,  and  as  for  potatoes,  we 
beat  the  world.  B.  w.  B. 

Maryland. 

Rayville,  Baltimore  Co.,  October  18. — 
The  season  has  been  a  favorable  one  to  the 
farmers  of  this  section;  wheat  yielded  from 
18  to  40  bushels  per  acre;  rye  was  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year.  Oats,  however,  were  al¬ 
most  a  total  failure;  but  fortunately  the  acre¬ 
age  was  small  Corn  is  a  fair  crop — consid 
erably  better  than  last  year.  The  yield  of 
potatoes  is  larger;  but  they  are  rotting  badly. 
Peaches  plentiful,  but  apples  very  scarce.  A 
larger  acreage  is  being  sown  in  wheat  and  rye 
than  ever  before;  and  there  will  be  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  sown  after  this  date,  as  the  re 
cent  wet  weather  has  hindered  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  in  time  for  sowing  earlier.  There 
has  been  no  frost  yet,  and  vegetation  looks  al 
most  as  green  a9  in  mid-Summer.  The  fourth 
annual  fair  of  the  Baltimore  County  Agricul 
tural  Bociety  was  held  last  week  at  Timo- 
riutn,  10  miles  north  of  Baltimore.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 
The  display  of  stock,  implements,  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  household  utensils,  etc.,  was  credit¬ 
able,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  fair  was  a  de¬ 
cided  success.  The  Jersey  cow,  “Valrna  Hoff¬ 
man,”  belonging  to  S.  T.  Earle,  of  Queen 
Annie’s  County,  Md.,  was  on  exhibition.  She 
is  said  to  have  produced  21  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  days.  She  is  valued  at  $5,000.  Much 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  plowing  match. 
The  Oliver  Chilled  got  highest  award,  p.  s.  c. 

Missouri. 

Industry,  Henry  Co.,  Oct.  9.— The  fore 
part  of  our  season  here  was  wet  and  cold  up 
to  July,  and  then  it  turned  dry.  Wheat  was 
splendid,  some  fields  yielding  80  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Corn  is  a  good  yit  Id,  likely  to  average 
50  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  nearly  every 
farmer  had  to  replant,  as  the  first  planting 
did  not  give  more  than  half  a  stand.  Much 
of  the  corn  is  now  secure  from  frost.  We  have 
had  no  frost  yet  that  amounts  to  anything. 
All  vines — such  as  tomato,  sweet  potato, 
gourd,  melon,  etc. — are  still  green.  G.  d.  r. 

Nebraska. 

Omaha,  Douglas  Co.,  Oct.  1.— Weather 
warm  and  clear,  with  light  showers.  More 
rain  needed  for  Fall  plowing.  A  light  frost 
on  September  20.  Corn  is  well  ripened,  and 
many  farmers  claim  70  bushels  per  acre.  Oats 
average  60  bushels.  Potato  crop  of  fine  quali¬ 
ty— 200  to  250  bushels  per  acre  claimed  as  an 
average.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  being  driven  from  the  Western  ranges  to 
Eastern  Nebraska  for  Winter  feeding,  j.t.a. 


New  Hampshire. 

Mason,  Hillsboro  Co.— Crops  all  short  in 
this  vicinity.  No  rain  from  July  18  to  Sept.  7, 
consequently  corn  half  a  crop,  potatoes 
half,  and  vegetables  even  less.  Grapes  about 
balf  a  crop.  Apples  two-thirds.  A  worse 
season  would  be  hard  to  imagine,  e.  a.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Whippany,  Morris  Co.,  Oct.  11.— I  raised 
134j^  bushels,  thrasher’s  measure,  of  Winter 
wheat  on  about  three  acres,  from  six  bushels 
of  seed.  I  think  that  will  whip  anything  in 
New  Jersey.  j.  j,  m. 

New  York. 

Elba,  Genessee  Co.,  Oct.,  11. — The  wheat 
crop  of  this  section,  owing  to  the  wet,  cold 
Spring,  was  good,  many  pieces  yielding  from 
25  to  30  bushels  per  acre  and  some  as  high  as 
40  bushels.  Hay  crop  extra-good ;  oats  and 
barley,  fair  to  good ;  corn,  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  average.  Potatoes  poor — 
probably  less  than  half  a  crop.  a.  b.  g. 

Ohio. 

Camden,  Pueblo  Co,,  Oct.  11. — We  are  hav¬ 
ing  very  fine  weather  for  our  corn  to  mature ; 
no  frost  yet.  To  shell  corn  before  it  is  cured 
enough  to  shell  freely,  will  injure  the  germ 
so  that  it  will  not  be  good  for  seed  next  Spring, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  for  seed  shelled 
coi  n  that  is  not  thoroughly  cured.  w.  m. 

Wisconsin. 

Plainfield,  Oct.  6,  1882. — Potatoes  are  not 
very  good ;  the  late-plauted  are  worthless. 
All  other  crops  very  flue,  but  prices  Iow.j.l.w. 

Spafford,  LaFayette  Co.,  Oct.  11.— Our 
Spring  was  cold  and  fully  two  weeks  later 
than  usual,  but  we  have  bad  a  favorable 
season,  everything  considered.  Potatoes  a 
fair  crop;  oats  a  very  fair  yield;  but  little 
wheat  or  barley  was  sowed.  Rye  a  fair  crop. 
Corn  fair  but  late;  on  upland  it  is  out  of  the 
way  of  frost;  but  on  September  23,  we  had 
frost  that  frosted  all  corn  in  the  valleys,  w.  s, 

Troy,  Walworth  Co,,  Oct.  9. — We  havehad 
no  frosts  here  to  do  any  damage.  1  picked  to¬ 
matoes  to-day;  the  vines  are  still  green.  Crops 
very  good,  except  some  pieces  of  corn.  I 
hear  farmers  say  they  have  the  best  crops 
they  ever  raised,  especially  corn.  My  crop 
of  ten  acres  is  the  best  I  ever  raised.  c.  d.w. 
- - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Iowa. 

Adelphia,  Polk  Co.,  October  5.— I  planted 
the  Shumaker  and  Surprise  wheats  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15;  both  come  up  well.  The  Shumaker 
bunched  like  Quack  Grass  and  never  beaded 
out.  The  Surprise  headed  out;  then  blighted; 
I  never  got  a  kernel  of  either.  The  Fultzo 
Clawson  wheat  1  sowed  on  Sept.  4,  but  we 
have  a  very  dry  spell  and  it  has  not  come  up 
yet.  Of  Rural  Dent  Corn  I  planted  150  kernels 
on  May  4;  80  came  up  and  bore  79  ears;  they 
are  soft  yet;  but  if  the  weather  is  fair  and  no 
more  frost  comes  the  corn  will  get  ripe  enough 
for  seed;  but  it  is  too  late  for  our  climate. 
The  Rural  Flint  Corn  planted  at  the  same  date 
did  well ;  out  of  180  kernels,  170  grew  and  bore 
425  ears,  but — worse  luck!— a  wind  storm  blew 
the  fence  down  and  my  hogs  got  in  and  eat  it 
all  but  two  ears;  so  went  my  chances  of  the 
premium  I  wanted.  The  Lima  beans  all  rotted. 
Owing  to  the  very  cold  Summer  the  few 
squashes  are  late,  but  I  couated  74  squashes  on 
nine  vines.  The  celery  I  planted  the  first 
week  in  April;  it  came  up  in  J une  and  is  eight 
inches  high  now.  M.  mcc. 

Missouri. 

Industry.  Henry  Co.,  October  10.— I 
planted  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  or  April 
25.  I  prepared  a  plot  33  feet  square;  put  a 
good  coating  of  well-rotted  stable-yard  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  gronnd,  and  plowed  it  under. 
I  then  thoroughly  pulverized  the  ground  by 
harrowing.  I  marked  it  off  four  feet  apart  each 
way,  making  64  places  for  hills,  I  put  two 
grams  in  each  hill;  three  grains  were  left  and 
I  put  them  in  three  hills  that  had  two  grains, 
making  three  hills  with  three  grains  each. 
Of  the  181  grains  76  came  up,  but  two  of  them 
were  very  puny,  aud  both  died.  The  worms 
took  two  stalks,  and  that  left  me  72  to  make 
the  crop.  It  was  so  wet  from  May  25  up  to 
Juue  5  that  I  thought  it  would  be  drowned 
out;  but  I  drained  it  off  aud  finally  saved  it. 
1  never  let  a  spear  of  grass  or  a  weed 
grow  in  the  patch,  but  I  was  careful  not  to 
work  the  ground  too  wet.  I  ridged  just  half 
the  plot,  and  farmed  the  rest  level.  This  I 
did  to  see  which  would  do  the  beat  at  gather¬ 
ing  time,  but  I  fouud  so  little  difference — if 
any— that  I  could  not  make  a  note  of  it.  I 
pulled  oat  all  the  suckers  and  planted  them 
between  the  other  bills  up  to  July  25.  After 
that  date  I  let  the  suckers  stand.  All  I  trans¬ 
planted  grew  except  two,  and  they  all  bad 
ears  on  the  stalk  like  the  other  corn,  but  some 
of  the  suckers  that  came  late  had  the  ears  on 
the  top.  On  the  night  of  J uly  29  a  horse  got 
Into  my  Rural  corn  and  destroyed  22  ears, 
besides  breaking  down  three  other  stalks  that 
had  ears  on,  and  on  the  night  of  August  6  the 
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E.  W.  S.  Tallahassee,  Fla. — 1.  Why  do  my 
Lima  beans  shed  their  blossoms  without  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  ?  2,  My  land  having  had  1,000 

pounds  of  kainit  p:*r  acre  last  January  for 
potatoes,  will  it  need  another  application  for 
the  next  crop  ?  3.  How  should  I  grow  seed  of 
the  Pyretbrum  roseum  1 
Ans— 1,  Heat,  drought,  frost,  too  much 
moisture,  soil  too  rich  or  too  poor,  may  oper¬ 
ate  to  produce  such  an  effect.  One,  several, 
or  all  of  such  causes  make  the  climate  or  soil 
unsuitable.  2.  Probably,  unless  your  land 
needs  potash  only  or  chiefly.  3.  The  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  the  seeds  need  no  other 
cart  than  you  would  give  to  a  balsam,  petunia 
or  zinnia  to  start  them.  Once  started,  weeding 
is  all  that  is  required. 

L.  B.,  Greenwich ,  O.,  sends  insect  for  name. 
Ans. — It  is  a  specimen  of  a  large  water-bug 

known  as  Belostoma  grande.  It  is  carniv¬ 
orous,  feeding  usually  on  other  water  insects, 
and  it  has  been  known  to  devour  small  fish. 

W.  C.  C.,  Ricecille,  Trim.,  wants  full  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  snlky  plows  from  those 
who  have  used  them,  and  therefore  know  prac¬ 
tically  about  their  merits  or  shortcomings. 

Ans. — We  have  asked  those  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers  who  have  used  sulky  plows  to  favor  the 
Rubai,  with  their  experience.  It  is  not  fair 
to  make  comparisons  when  other  makes  not 
tried  may  be  ju3t  as  good. 

A.  B.  E.,  Williamsboro,  N.  C. — Many  of 
the  grains  of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn 
received  and  planted  did  not  germinate.  On 
the  prescribed  area  of  ground  I  have  86  stalks 
and  IK)  ears.  I  think  of  being  a  contestant  for 
some  of  the  prizps  offered  by  the  Rural.  1, 
Will  the  corn  be  adjudged  by  weight  of  ears, 
or  by  measure,  or  by  weight  of  grain.  2, 
At  what  time  should  a  statement  of  the 
yield  be  furnished? 

Ans. — 1.  By  weight  of  ears  and  shelled 
grain.  2.  December  1. 

F  P.  W.,  Belmont,  BT's. ,  sends  grasses  for 

name. 

Ans. — No.  1  is  a  Calamagrostis— Reed  Bent 
Grass.  No.  2  seems  to  be  Crab  Grass — Pani- 
cum  sanguinale.  No.  3,  Eragrostis  pilosa.  No. 

4.  Barn-yard  Grass— Panicum  Crus-galli. 
They  were  poor  specimens.  We  could  not  de¬ 
termine  the  second,  or  specific,  name  of  No.  1. 

C.  B.  P.,  Albany,  III.,  sends  three  kinds  of 
wild  flowers  for  name. 

Ans. — No.  1  is  Gerardia  grandiflora  of 
Gray — Dasystoma  grandiflora  of  Wood.  We 
may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  specific  name,  there 
being  no  flowers  to  guide  us  No.  2  is  Gen- 
tiana  crinita,  the  Fringed  Gentian.  No.  3  is 
Gentiana  puberula. 

M.  H.,  Paloma,  III.  Is  it  too  early  to  cas¬ 
trate  colts  while  sucking. 

Ans.— Generally,  yes.  Too  early  castra¬ 
tion  checks  the  proper  development  of  the 
colt,  especially  in  the  fore  parts  of  the  body. 

J.  S.  McC.,  Fort  Collins,  Col. — Some  of  my 
Golden  Heart  well  Celery  has  gone  to  seed  ; 
will  it  ripen,  and  if  so,  should  1  save  it  ? 

Ans. — We  cannot  say  whether  it  will  ripen. 
Seed  is  usually  saved  the  second  year. 

J,  H.  S.,  Herscher,  Vermillion  Co.,  III. — 
Where  can  I  get  Jersey  Red  pigs  ? 

Ans. — Thos.  Bennett,  Rossville,  Vermillion 
Co.,  Ill.,  is  the  nearest  to  you  of  the  dealers 
in  this  breed  that  we  know  of. 

E.  W.  T.,  California,  sends,  for  name  of 
plant,  samples  of  flowers  and  leaves  of  a  tree 
known  in  Southern  California  as  the  Bird  of 
Paradise  Tree. 

Ans. — It  is  Poinciana  Gillesii. 

D.  D.,  Moravia,  N.  V.,  asks  where  the 
Champion  Amber  wheat  can  be  procured. 

Ans  — We  obtained  ours  from  J.  8.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Lockport,  N.  V. 

A.  C.  M.,  Union  City,  Mich, — Why  are 
nearly  all  my  tuberoses  single? 

Ans. — Because  your  bulbs  were  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  kind.  Other  answer  later. 

P,  D.,  Short  Creek,  W.  Fa.,  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  Cheshire  hogs. 

Ans. — See  article  by  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  un¬ 
der  Swineherd,  in  this  issue. 


and  coal,  six  barrow  loads  of  lime  go  to  one 
of  small  coal  (slack).  When  the  kiln  is  half 
filled  it  is  to  be  fired,  and  when  the  fire  is 
well  under  way  the  regular  charges  are  put 
in  at  the  top  at  the  same  iuteivals  at  which 
the  lime  is  drawn;  the  lime  being  drawn  first 
the  charge  is  then  given.  The  damper 
hole  is  closed  when  necessary  to  lower  the 
draft.  A  kiln  12x12  and  15  feet  deep  inside 
will  hold  1.000  bushels.  This  is  a  perpetual 
kiln  and  if  \*  ell  built  will  last  for  years  with¬ 
out  repairs,  excepting  perhaps  some  new 


or  five  ears  set,  but  none  has  more  than  three 
good  ones  and  many  only  two,  but  some  ears 
measure  five-eighths  of  a  yard  along  the  out¬ 
side  husk.  I  have  not  husked  any  yet,  as  it 
seems  too  green.  The  corn  was  injured  some¬ 
what  by  winding  up  the  tassels  so  tightly  it 
could  not  get  out  till  I  split  the  Wades  in  rib¬ 
bons.  I  have  now  85  stalks  with  ears  on,  be¬ 
sides  many  too  short  to  count.  I  have  just 
counted  409  grains  on  one  ear  that  was  partly 
stripped.  From  22  small  White  Elephants,  I 
had  almost  a  bushel  of  very  nice  tubers.  The 
celery  seed  never  came  up.  The  squashes 
grew  finely,  but  bore  about  2,000  false  blos¬ 
soms.  We  have  five  hollyhocks  about  one  foot 
high,  and  10  varieties  of  pinks.  K.  c.  mce. 
llliode  Island. 

Harmony,  Providence  Co.,  Oct,  9. — The 
Rural  Thorough-bred  Flint  corn  was  planted 
May  25th.  It  is  immense  in  every  respect: 
but  the  season  is  not  long  enough  here  for  a 
sure  crop.  I  cut  my  corn  up  and  shocked  it 
October  4,  in  small  shocks,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  show  to  shell  it  by  Nov.  3,  as 
some  of  the  ears  were  hardly  out  of  the  milk 
when  it  was  cut  up,  but  the  yi  Id  will  be 
heavy.  All  persons  who  have  seen  it  say  it 
beats  anything  they  ever  saw.  wm.  c.  s. 

Wisconsin  . 

Hudson,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Oct.  9. — From  the 
hollyhocks  I  have  a  dozen  nice  roots  grow¬ 
ing;  ouly  one  of  the  Lima  Beans  grew,  and 
one  squash:  both  too  late  for  this  climate. 
The  celery  did  well.  The  wheat  I  sowed  in 
Spring  and  it  did  well  until  about  six  incties 
high;  then  it  went  “towards  China.”  OdIv  a 
part  of  the  flint  corn  came  up;  the  squirrels 
took  a  good  part  of  that,  the  remainder  grew 
well,  but  it  is  late  and  grows  too  large.  H.  A. 

Plainfield,  Waurara  Co.,  Oct.  6.— I  have 
two  ears  of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  that  meas¬ 
ure  16  inches  and  several  of  the  Thoroughbred 
Flint  Corn  that  are  15}£.  I  never  saw  such 
corn;  the  kernels  will  average  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide.  It  is  a  perfect  monster 
The  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Cora,  too,  is  very 
good.  We  had  a  frost  two  weeks  ago  that 
hurt  it  somewhat  although  nearly  all  of  it 
will  get  ripe.  My  corn  beats  everything  in 
the  shape  of  corn  I  ever  saw ;  in  fact,  all  of 
our  corn  is  splendid  this  Fall.  .f.  l.  w. 

Troy,  Walworth  Co.,  Oct.  9, — My  White 


horse  got  in  again  and  destroyed  15  ears  more, 
besides  biting  off  several  stalks  that  bore 
ears  not  sufficiently  matured  for  seed.  On 
the  night  of  September  10  the  horse  got  in 
again,  destroying  one-third  of  the  corn  that 
was  left.  I  then  gathered  what  remained,  it 
being  in  the  dough  and  hung  it  up  to  dry.  I 
then  measured  the  hight  of  some  of  the  stalks. 
One  was  twelve  feet  two  inches  high;  others 
measure!  eleven  feet  eight  inches.  One  ear  of 
the  corn  was  11%  inches  long,  and  I  measured 
several  that  were  12  inches.  The  circum¬ 
ference  of  some  of  the  stalks  was  7%  inches 
above  the  first  joint.  On  September  23  I  and 
Mr.  Patten  weighed  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent 
Corn  in  the  ear:  the  weight  was  48  pounds. 
Then  I  shelled  it,  and  the  shelled  corn  weighed 
34  pounds.  This  shows  a  big  weight  for  the 
cob,  but  so  many  of  the  ears  were  bitten  by 
the  horse  that  allowance  must  be  made  in 
the  weight  of  the  cob.  Five  of  the  average 
ears  weighed  four  pounds,  and  there  were  (50 
ears.  If  the  corn  had  ueen  left  to  get  ripe  the 
weight  would  have  been  much  better.  I 
weighed  none  except  what  I  am  sure  will 
grow.  The  corn  suckers  more  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  think  one  grain  in  a  hill 
four  feet  apart  is  enough,  for  then  there 
would  be  from  four  to  six  stalks  In  a  hill, 
and  at  gathering  time  half  of  the  suckers 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  stalk  that 
came  from  the  grain  that  was  planted.  G.  D. 

[From  what  is  said,  we  judge  this  corn  must 
have  been  the  Thoroughbred  Flint. — Eds.] 

Nebraska. 

Palo,  York  Co.,  Oct  10. — I  have  a  poor 
report  to  give  of  my  “premium  corn,"  as  we 
call  it.  We  planted  the  Rural  Flint  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  on  April  10th,  there  be¬ 
ing  130  kernels;  100  came  up,  and  grew 
finely.  When  about  six  inches  high  I  ap¬ 
plied  a  quart  of  rotten  manure  to  each  hill; 
when  a  foot  high,  I  gave  a  quart  of  corn  cob¬ 
ashes  to  each  hill;  I  cultivated  twice  with 
horse  cultivator  and  hoed  once.  During  the 
last  part  of  August  the  pigs  got  in  and  de¬ 
stroyed  ten  hills.  On  October  1st  I  found 
Ihe  corn  looking  fine  and  began  to  consider 
myself  pretty  sure  of  a  premium;  but  those 
pigs  again  appeared  and  destroyed  nearly 
half  of  it,  I  counted  the  cobs  and  found  they 
had  eaten  85  ears.  Well,  I  gathered  the  re¬ 
mainder  which  made  just  one  bushel;  the  ears 
are  not  all  wel  l  filled  out,  but  some  are  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome,  quite  a  large  number  be¬ 
ing  15  inches  long.  L.  0.  V. 

New  Hampshire. 

Mason,  Hillsboro  Co.— The  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  corn  gave  promise  of  a  large  crop 
early  in  the  season,  but  the  long  and  unprece¬ 
dented  drouth  cut  it  off  before  it  shed  its  pol¬ 
len,  and  it  has  only  ripeued  two  or  three  ears. 
Think  it  would  make  a  very  valuable  fodder 
corn,  but  am  afraid  our  season  is  too  short  for 
it.  California  Branch  Bean  yields  well  for 
this  reason.  e.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

Elba,  Genessee  Co.,  Oct.,  11. — The  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  corn  is  too  late  for  this 
latitude.  To-day  there  is  considerable  of  it 
that  would  do  for  roasting  ears.  If  it  was 
only  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  it  would  be  a 
decided  acquisition.  A,  b.  g. 

Moravia,  Cayuga  Co.,  Oct.  10  — My  White 
Elephant  potatoes  have  done  splendidly  this 
year,  and  so  have  the  Washington  Oats;  the 
Elephants  are  the  coming  potato.  I  raised  2>$ 
acres  of  Shumaker  wheat  this  year;  yield,  105 
bushels  of  clean  wheat.  The  Rural  Flint  corn  | 
is  too  late  for  this  section.  d.  d. 

Ohio. 

New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  Co.,  Oct.  9. — The 
Rural  Heavy  Dent  corn  is  very  large,  both  in 
hight  and  size  of  ear.  I  measured  one  stalk; 
it  was  1 1  feet  2  inches,  and  7  feet  3  inches  on 
top  of  ear;  circumference  of  stalk,  5)$  inches; 
ear,  12  inches  long,  with  14  rows;  circumfer 
euce  of  ear,  S>£  inches;  number  of  grains,  6S4. 
Of  the  celery  I  have  187  plants;  it  is  splendid. 
Of  hollyhocks,  4  plants — onebloomingt  j.t.h. 

I'cnimy  lvun  In, 

Sligo,  Clarion  Co.,  Oct.  6. — The  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  corn  1  planted  as  near  your  direc¬ 
tions  as  possible,  making  a  stick  exactly  two 
feet  long;  10  loads  of  stable  manure,  25  bush¬ 
els  of  burnt  lime,  and  20  loads  of  sand  were 
hauled  ou  about  one-third  of  an  acre  about 
March  20.  The  ground  had  been  manured 
some  for  two  years  before,  but  was  formerly 
very  poor,  wet,  yellow  clay.  Last  year  I 
raised  corn  and  one  row  of  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum  on  the  same  ground.  This  year  I 
planted  157  grains  of  the  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint  corn  exactly  two  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  ground  was  plowed  on  April  29,  and  har¬ 
rowed  May  1st;  but  we  had  such  a  long,  wet 
spell,  that  1  planted  the  first  row— 45  grains — 
on  May  10;  then  it  raiued  and  froze  till  May 
16,  wheu  1  planted  the  remaining  seeds,  mak¬ 
ing  3%  rows.  The  first  all  came  through  in 
about  five  weeks;  the  cut-worms  took  about 
six  hills.  Then  32  hills  of  the  last  3>*  rows 
came  through  in  about  three  weeks,  so  I  had 
about  71  grains  to  grow.  The  highest  stalks 
are  about  nine  or  ten  feet.  Ou  some  stalks  four 


Fig.  404. 

lining;  but  even  this  will  not  be  needed  if  the 
lining  is  of  the  best  fire  brick  laid  in  fire  clay 
and  ashes  mixed  into  a  mortar.  WTien  the 
lower  part  of  the  lime  is  burned,  a  few  of  the 
middle  bars  are  drawn  out  and  the  lime  falls 
into  the  fire  hole,  from  which  it  is  raked  into 
the  arch  to  cool.  A  shed  should  be  built  near¬ 
by  in  which  the  lime  can  be  stored  as  soon  as 
it  is  cool  enough  to  be  removed.  Iron  wheel¬ 
barrows  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  kiln 
is  made  near  to  or  in  a  bank,  and  a  bridge  Is 
made  from  the  bank  to  the  top  of  the  kiln. 
Usually  a  shed  of  sheet-iron  is  put  over  the 
top  of  the  kiln  for  protection. 

WEAK  HIND-QUARTERS  IN  PIGS. 

C.  J.  B.,  Manchester,  la. — We  have  five 
pigs  three  months  old  that  about  three  weeks 
ago  became  weak  in  theif  hind  legs.  At  first 
we  attributed  it  to  heat,  but  they  do  not  im¬ 
prove  with  the  cold  weather.  They  eat  heart¬ 
ily,  but  have  to  drag  their  legs  on  the  ground. 
They  try  to  stand  on  them,  but  if  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  on  them,  they  tumble  over  the 
other  way.  They  were  all  “takeu”  at  the  same 
time.  They  have  been  fed  on  corn,  slops  from 
the  house  and  milk.  They  have  a  plank  floor 
in  their  pen  and  ground  to  run  on:  what  is  the 
matter  with  them  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — These  pigs  are  probably  foundered 
from  eating  too  much  corn.  Their  food  should 
be  changed  to  wheat  middlings  or  oat-meaL 
It  will  help  them  to  immerse  them  in  water 
as  hot  as  they  can  bear,  and  keep  them  in 
it  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  then  rub 
them,  especially  the  legs.  The  heads  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  water.  Give  charcoal  and 
sulphur,  and  take  them  off  from  a  plank  floor. 
The  sulphur  may  be  mixed  in  the  food — a 
tablespoonful  daily  for  a  week.  Let  them 
eat  all  of  the  charcoal  they  will.  Stiffness  or 
weakness  in  the  hind  legs  is  often  caused  by 
worms  in  the  kidneys.  In  such  eases  the  pig 
will  drag  the  hind  part.  A  tablespoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  diluted  with  milk  should 
be  given  in  such  cases.  One  or  two  doses 
daily  are  generally  sufficient.  For  small  pigs 
a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  may  be  rubbed 
across  the  kidneys, 

STRAIN  ON  BACK  TENDONS  OF  HOBSE. 

E.  H.  M.,  Ashton,  Mich.  I  have  a  horse 
that  is  very  lame  in  the  off  fore  foot;  the  back 
tendons  are  swollen  and  sore,  the  shoulder  is 
a  trifle  sunken  an  1  the  animal  stands  holding 
its  heel  up,  how  should  it  be  treated  i 

Ans.— Keep  it  quiet,  wrap  coarse  woolen 
rags  round  me  leg  and  keep  them  constantly 
wet  with  cold  water  for  two  or  three  days. 
Afterwards  apply  along  the  back  sinews, 
twice  daily  during  a  week,  a  portion  of  equal 
parts  of  tlucture  of  cantharides  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  shaking  the  mixture  at  the  time 
of  applying.  The  shoes  should  be  removed 
and  the  animal  should  not  be  worked  for  at 
least  a  month.  Wheu  again  put  to  work  the 
horse  should  have  shoes  with  heels,  but  no 
toe  pieces. 

Miscellaneous. 

E.  C.  McE.,  Sligo,  Pa.,  asks:  1,  the  name 
of  a  black  bug  which  attacks  potato  vines, 
and  is  more  in  j  urious  than  the  Colorado  beetle ; 
2,  what  use  can  be  made  of  okra. 

Ans. _ 1.  From  so  brief  a  description  we  can 

hardly  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question, 
but  we  presume  it  is  the  potato-stalk  weevil 
(Baridius  trinotatus),  occurring  abundantly  in 
the  Middle  States.  2.  It  can  be  served  as  a 
soup  or  stewed,  fried,  and  prepared  in  other 


al)C  (Querist 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.] 


BURNING  LIME. 

W.  S,  M.,  Ursina,  Pa.  How  should  a  kiln 
for  burning  100  bushels  of  lime  a  day  be  built 
in  the  side  of  a  hill-fuel  soft  coal? 

Ans. — The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
the  common  form  of  kilns  for  huruing  lime. 
At  Fig.  403,  is  shown  the  arch-way,  enlarged, 
with  the  fire-hole,  the  draw -bars  and  the 
damper.  Fig.  404,  shows  the  whole  kiln.  This 
is  built  of  stone  having  walls  two  feet  thick 
and  filled  in  at  the  bottom  with  loose  rubble 
work  to  the  lining,  which  is  of  fire-brick ;  the 


COMMUNICATIOXB  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDIJiO 
Saturday,  October  21. 

S.  Mills,  for  the  “  Poor  Farm”  story.  Sorry  we  made 
the  mistake  In  name.— Mrs.  Levi  H.  N.,  thanks.  We 
think  it  will  Interest  our  readers.— J.  G.  L  ,  for  “Poor 
Farm”  series. — Zenla.— A.  D..  thanks. — A  A.,  "Poor 
Farm”  series.— W.  B.  N..  s Mine. — M.  M.— G.  it.  S.— H.  F. 
E.— B.  C.  D  -C.  P,— Mrs.  A.  L..  answers  by  mall.— J. 
A,  W— W.  P.  P  -H.  S.-&,  M.  R.  H.  B—C.  A.  B.-J.  J. 
M.-E.  C.  O.-E.  W,  R.-E.  C.  McE..  thanks. -W.  c.  D. 
— E.  W.  G.— J.  P  — J.  P.  K.— D.  a  Paine,  thanks  for  re¬ 
port.—  a  C.  R.— W.C.  S.  We  cannot  now  publish  re¬ 
ports  of  previous  seed  distributions  except  In  a  gene¬ 
ral  way  Thanks  all  the  «ame.— C  S,  Osgood,  thanks 
for  report.— H.  A.— K.  A.  H  —John  Haynes,  thanks  for 
seed  potatoes.  Ac. — A  C.  M. — S,  T.  H  — R.  W.  B.,  Dun¬ 
lap,  thanks  to  yon.— B.  T.  S,  sugar  received.— John 
H.  CL,  for  “  Poor  Farm”  premiums.— G.  W  E.—  J.  W.— 
John  Isom,  "Poor  Farm”  series,— J  H  E,— "Clem 
Auldon.”  Thanks  for  your  “  Farm  Economy."— C.  B. 
P.— W.  M.  R_— C.  4.  Q.— P.  E.  A.  S.— G.  W.  C.t  thanks 
for  fruit;  received  all  right.— G.  G.— T.  H.  H.— R.  H.— 
E.  B.  R.— T.  E.  T.— A.  M.  11.— M.  W.— A.  F.  B.— C.  A.— L. 
M.  N.-P.  A.  S.-U.  A.  L.-F.  H  -M.  O.  D.-F.  H.  P.-C. 
S.— C.  B.— W.  F.  B.-P.  S.  C— W.  G.  G.— Mrs.  L.  C.  V. 
A.,  sorry. — B.  F.  J. — C.  D.  W.— A.  M.  W. — I.  D.  B. 


Fig.  403. 

lining  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  lining  are  the  draw-bars  which 
hold  the  burned  lime  as  it  settles  to  the 
bottom.  The  kiln  is  charged  by  putting  a 
quantity  of  wood  at  the  bottom  on  the  draw¬ 
bars,  which  form  the  grate.  These  bars  are 
of  iron  three  inches  wide,  one  inch  thick,  set 
on  edge  and  each  has  a  large  ring  at  the  end 
by  which  it  can  be  drawn  out  to  let  out  the 
burned  lime.  The  bars  are  three  inches  upart. 
The  grate  hole  should  be  four  feet  wide  for 
a  100-bushel  kiln,  and  the  lime  can  be  drawn 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  twice,  or  once, 
as  may  be  convenient.  Upon  the  wood,  a 
charge  of  small  coal  and  lime-stone  broken 
small,  is  placed;  then  alternate  layers  of  lime 
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In  reply  to  many  inquiries,  we  have  to 
say  that  all  who  desire  to  contest  for  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  Corn  Prizes  must 
send  in  their  reports  on  or  before  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  The  weight  of  ears  and  shelled 
corn  are  requested.  All  will  please  state 
the  number  of  kernels  planted,  the  num¬ 
ber  that  germinated,  the  manure  used, 
the  cultivation  given,  the  method  of 
planting,  etc. 


The  new  Rural  Posters  and  Premium 
List  will  be  sent,  without  charge,  to  all 
applicants — and  applications  are  solicited. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  first  article  on 
first  page  of  our  last  issue,  “plots  4,  5 
and  6”  should  have  read  “plots  5,  6  and  7.” 


Our  readers  will  very  much  oblige  us 
by  writing  Rural  Seed  and  Crop  Reports 
on  separate  slips  of  paper.  These  are  now 
printed  under  different  heads,  and  we  are 
thus  saved  the  trouble  of  copying. 


It  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles  pub¬ 
lished  this  week  on  Sulky  Plows,  that  we 
do  not  mention  the  “make”  of  the  plows 
used,  inasmuch  as  but  one  kind  may  have 
been  tried  in  any  given  case,  hence  no 
just  comparison,  from  actual  experience, 
could  be  made  between  the  different  kinds 
manufactured.  We  take  this  course  that 
no  injustice  may  be  done. 


The  Tariff  Commissioners  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  last  of  the  “testimony”  and 
have  gone  into  executive  session  to  con¬ 
sider  and  prepare  a  report  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  Congress  at  its  next  session  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Manufacturers  of  every  sort  have 
presented  their  views  in  detail  almost 
invariably  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff, 
and  generally  in  support  of  higher  import 
duties  than  those  at  present  in  force. 
Producers  of  raw  material — the  planters 
of  the  South  and  the  farmers  and  stock- 
owners  of  the  North — have  been  very  in¬ 
adequately  represented,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers — the  vast  bulk  of  the  people — have 
had  little  or  nothing  to  say.  One  thing 
is  very  evident  from  the  abstracts  of  the 
“testimony”  published— that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  will  find  it  a  hard  task  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  tariff  which  will  protect  all  in¬ 
terests  and  oppress  none. 

- - 

We  should  think  Mr.  J.  B.  Moore 
would  at  least  concede  that  “Cross-bred” 
is  not  a  very  well-chosen  name  for  any 
strain  of  asparagus,  even  though  it  is 
thought  to  be  distinct  as  to  color  or  size. 
If  the  plants  are  dioecious  then,  of  course, 
the  flowers  of  the  female  plant  are  de¬ 
pendent  for  fertilization  on  those  of  the 
male  plant,  and  all  seeds  are  in  this  sense 
crossed.  We  should  think,  however,  that 
there  could  be  no  such  plant  as  a  cross¬ 
bred  asparagus  unless  the  parents  were  of 
distinct  varieties.  Our  impression  has 
been  that  all  of  the  so-called  varieties  in 
the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  culture, 
would  lose  all  distinctive  marks.  Mr. 
Moore  insists  that  this  is  not  so,  aDd  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  experience  is 
greater  than  ours,  we  have  no  mind  to  op¬ 
pose  him.  At  the  Rural  Grounds  there 
are  the  Argenteuil,  Red  Dutch,  Moore’s 
Cross-bred,  De'  ance  and  one  or  two 
others.  These  will  give  us  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  studying  the  matter.  Neither 
have  we  any  wish  to  set  ourselves  up  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  positive  statements  of  Dr. 
Asa  Gray.  But  another  year  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  send  him  wild  asparagus  plants 
that,  whether  cleistogamusor  not,  have  ma¬ 
tured  fruit  without  the  aid  of  male  plants. 

- *-♦-* - - 

ANOTHER  GREAT  SALE  OF  JERSEYS. 

Fifty-five  bead  of  Jersey  cattle  were 
sold  at  auction  at  the  American  Horse 
Exchange  in  this  city  on  last  Wednesday, 
realizing  an  aggregate  price  of  $21,535 — 
an  average  of  $301.55,  against  an  average 
of  $622  per  head  for  the  75  imported  Jer¬ 
seys  sold  here  on  October  5.  The  present 
collection,  while  comprising  many  valu¬ 
able  animals,  included  a  considerable  pro¬ 


portion  of  cattle  that  lacked  the  “fancy” 
characteristics  which  at  present  bring 
the  highest  figures  in  the  market.  The 
cows  brought  the  highest  prices,  while 
the  bulls  were  not  so  much  sought  after, 
though  many  of  them  had  excellent  pedi¬ 
grees.,  The  highest  figure — $2,600 — was 
paid  for  Mabel  Labey  by  Col.  H.  8.  Rus¬ 
sell,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  wbo  paid  $2,200 
for  her  dam,  Mabel  2nd,  at  the  sale  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  This  heifer  is  by  Guy 
Fawkes,  and  was  imported  in  February 
last.  Fancy  Fan,  another  much-fancied 
imported  cow,  was  bought  by  T.  A. 
Havemeyer  for  $1,650;  while  Lome,  a 
half  sister  to  Mabel  Labey,  was  knocked 
down  to  T.  S.  Holly  for  $1,400;  Buzz  by 
Victor,  the  highest-priced  bull,  fell  to 
the  same  owner  for  $800.  On  the  whole,  the 
prices  were  considered  satisfactory,  though 
much  less  than  those  given  for  the 
more  “fancy”  stock  of  the  previous  sale. 
By  the  way,  we  have  it  from  trustworthy 
authority  that  the  $5,100  paid  for  the 
Commassiebull,  Sir  George,  at  that  sale — 
“the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  Jersey 
in  this  or  any  other  country” — was  paid 
for  the  bull  and  $2,000  worth  of  “ser¬ 
vices”  already  rendered  by  him,  for  which 
the  purchaser  is  to  receive  payment, 

- ♦"*-« - 

SPREADING  INFORMATION. 


TnKRE  are  many  inducements  which 
should  have  their  full  effect  in  engaging 
every  reader  of  an  agricultural  paper 
to  invite  his  neighbors  to  take  and  read 
the  same.  Contrary  to  almost  all  other 
human  pursuits,  the  culture  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  has  no  dread  of  local  competition, 
but  is  all  the  more  prosperous  and  bettor 
served  where  the  aggregate  of  produce  in 
any  one  district  is  large.  Farming  being 
thus  clear  of  adead- weight  of  angry  com¬ 
petition,  which  embitters  and  isolates 
other  pursuits  and  poisons  their  conduc¬ 
tors  with  jealousy  and  dread,  it.  is  clear 
what  great  advantages  attend  a  general 
acquaintance  of  all  neighboring  farmers 
who  are  engaged  in  the  same  daily  plans 
and  labors,  with  the  latest  information 
respecting  new  contrivances  to  facilitate 
labor,  new  seeds,  stock,  methods  or  opin¬ 
ions.  What  great  addition  to  the  pleasure 
— which  occurs  so  rarely  in  the  country — 
of  meeting  a  neighbor  if  his  thoughts 
are  weekly  exercised  by  the  same  topics 
and  suggestions.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon 
has  been  acknowledged  through  all  the 
ages  since  he  lived  and  ruled;  and  his 
books — especially  the  apocryphal  Eccle- 
siasticu9 — are  full  of  references  to  terra- 
cultural  economies.  One  of  his  gem  say¬ 
ings:  “Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend” — applies  to  these  rare  meetings  of 
neighboring  farmers,  so  does  the  line — 
“He  that  despiseth  his  neighbor  sinneth.” 


PRICKLY  COMFREY. 


Symphytum  asperrimum,  Russian  Comfrey, 
ields  the  largest  crop  of  green  fodder  known, 
t  will  growr  luxuriantly  on  rank  clay,  and 
well  on  light  soils  if  of  some  little  depth*  For 
milch  cows,  horse®  (especially  hunters),  and 
till  animals,  it  is  the  best  of  green  foods.  Its 
use  makes  the  coats  of  horses  shine,  and  keeps 
them  bard  and  in  good  condition,  saving  all 
medicine.  Being  a  perennial,  once  planted 
there  is  no  further  expense.  Autumn  or  early 
Winter-sown  sets  are  the  best,  as  the  leaves 
will  appear  before  the  grass  can  be  fed  off  in 
the  Spring.  For  Winter  keep,  it  can  be  pre¬ 
served  by  the  system  of  “ensilage”  or  pitting. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  advertising 
columns  of  an  English  exchange.  Notices 
of  the  value  of  this  comfrey  as  a  forage 
plant  often  appear  in  foreign  journals, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  should 
be  valued  abroad  while  it  seems  worthless 
here.  Prickly  Comfrey  (the  same  as  the 
Russian  above  advertised)  will  yield  a 
greater  bulk  of  leaf  and  stem  than  any 
other  fodder  plant  that  we  can  think  of. 
Then,  the  roots  are  very  hardy  and  per¬ 
ennial,  too.  A  single  plant  has  been 
growing  at  the  Rural  Grounds  for  no  less 
than  five  years  without  any  manure.  This 
season  it  has  been  cut  nearly  to  the  ground 
three  times  and  it  is  now  18  inches  high. 
Our  object  in  writing  this  note  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  ensilage  people  to  it. 
Animals  so  relish  ensilaged  food  that  per¬ 
haps  ensilaged  comfrey  might  be  accept¬ 
able  to  them.  In  its  fresh,  green  state  we 
have  never  known  but  one  animal  to  eat 
it  voluntarily,  and  that  was.  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  a  constipated  dog. 

WESTERN  BEEF  FOR  EASTERN 
MARKETS. 


In  speaking  of  the  transportation  of 
dressed  r-eat  from  Chicago  to  the  East, 
in  the  Rural  of  September  2,  we  ven¬ 
tured  the  prediction  that  Chicago’s  ex¬ 
pectations  of  monopolizing  the  business 
would  be  disappointed,  inasmuch  as 
whatever  advantages  there  might  be  m 
shipping  meat  in  this  way  from  the  enter¬ 


prising  Western  metropolis,  there  would 
in  some  respects  be  still  greater  advan¬ 
tages  in  shipping  it  from  points  nearer 
the  supply  further  west.  Since  then  we 
have  had  occasion  to  announce  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  great  Southwestern  organization 
which  proposes  to  ship  heavily  northeast¬ 
ward  and  westward  from  Texas,  and  a 
large  syndicate  of  English  capitalists  have 
just  established  a  mammoth  slaughtering 
establishment  at  Sherman,  Wyoming  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  are  already  doing  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  shipping  dressed  meat  to  the 
East.  The  syndicate  at  first  invested 
heavily  in  cattle  and  sheep  ranches, 
and  then  concluded  to  build  their  own 
olaughter-houscs  from  which  they  are 
shipping  their  own  dressed  catMe  and 
sheep  iu  refrigerator  cars.  We  expect  to 
see  this  business  started  ere  long  at  many 
other  points  of  the  West  and  Southwest, 
as  well  as  on  the  Pacific  Slope;  but 
Chicago  must  for  a  long  time  have  at 
least  one  great  advantage  in  this  business 
over  all  other  places  for  the  reason  that 
nowhere  else  can  the  offal,  bones,  hoofs, 
etc.,  be  so  profitably  utilized.  Within 
the  past  week  various  retail  butchers  in 
this  and  other  Eastern  cities  in  which 
Western  dressed  beef  is  for  Bale,  have 
sold  large  quantities  of  it  generally  at 
from  two  to  live  cents  per  pound  less 
than  the  price  of  home-killed  beef. 
Western  veal  and  mutton,  however,  have 
sold  at  about  the  prices  of  Eastern. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


The  “  fall  of  the  leaf”  is  the  season  of 
death  and  decay.  '  The  gorgeous  coloring 
of  the  leaves  and  the  changing  hues  of 
the  lower  vegetation,  are  all  significative 
of  this.  It  is  the  ripening  which  pre¬ 
cedes  decay  that  produces  the  varied  tints 
which  clothe  tile  woods  and  the  shrub¬ 
bery;  and  the  beauty  which  pleases  the 
eye  is  nothing  less  than  the  covering  that 
hides  the  unpleasant  and  unwholesome 
ruins  of  the  Summer’s  verdure.  The  Fall 
season,  with  its  dying  vegetation,  its 
damps  and  fogs  and  dripping  moisture 
and  its  sudden  changes,  is  one  that  calls 
for  special  care  and  precaution.  Decay 
and  death  reproduce  themselves,  and  there 
is  nothing  so  hurtful  to  life  as  dead  mat¬ 
ter.  From  it  are  spread  upon  every  breeze 
germs  which  produce  decomposition  in 
living  matter  and  disease  in  animal  life; 
and  unless  pains  are  taken  to  fortify  our¬ 
selves  against  these  influences,  we  are  in 
constant  danger. 

There  are  a  few  simple  directions  which 
might  be  usefully  given  just  now  that  may, 
if  noted  and  followed,  prevent  serious  dis¬ 
orders;  and  first — because  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous — the  drinking  water  calls  for  the 
most  serious  thought  Do  we  ever  think  of 
what  becomes  of  the  myriads  of  insects  that 
have  until  now  infested  almost  every  leaf, 
and  that  with  all  the  filth  they  have  pro¬ 
duced,  have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  have 
died  and  disappeared,  and  of  all  the  dead, 
rotting  matter  under  our  feet  every  where? 
It  is  in  greater  part  dissolved  and  car¬ 
ried  into  the  soil,  into  streams,  ponds-and 
springs;  and  from  all  these  we  directly 
or  indirectly  procure  our  supply  of  drink. 
It  is  hardly  saie  to  use  any  water,  even 
from  the  deepest  wells,  because  these  are 
all  more  or  less  polluted  by  surface  water 
at  this  season,  without  boiling  it;  and 
special  care  should  be  taken  against  drink¬ 
ing  any  water  that  has  not  been  thoroughly 
boiled.  It  is  just  now  that  fevers,  colds, 
sore  throats  and  intestinal  disorders  be¬ 
come  frequent,  a.  d  a  very  little  preven¬ 
tion  may  be  more  useful  than  a  very  large 
amount  of  cure. 

The  closest  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  health.  The  feet  should  be  kept 
dry  and  warm,  and  a  chill  to  the  Lody  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  The  perspira¬ 
tion  throws  off  much  of  whatever  un¬ 
wholesome  matter  may  be  taken  into,  or 
produced  in,  the  system;  and  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  it  throws  back  all  this  into 
the  circulation  and  poisons  the  blood  with 
it.  The  result  may  be  wtmt  we  call  a 
cold ;  or  it  may  be  more  serious  and  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  fever,  or  pneumonia  or  dipthc- 
ria;  and  all  of  these  differ  chiefly  in  de¬ 
gree  and  location,  and  not  so  much  iu 
character ;  for  the  former  may  easily 
change  into  the  latter.  The  doctor  is  not 
always  at  hand,  and  so  every  person  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  hie  own  and  tiis 
family’s  doctor,  so  far  as  the  prevention 
of  sickness  is  concerned.  Precautions 
and  good  nursing  save  more  lives  than 
medicines  A  simple  cooling  laxative,  a 
warm  bath,  a  simple  sweating  drink  of 
gruel  and  wrapping  in  a  blanket  and  going 
to  bed,  will  frequently  ward  off  a  serious 
illness  and  avert  the  danger,  before  the 
doctor  can  he  reached.  And  to  use  these, 
no  one  need  to  wait  for  the  doctor’s  orders. 
So  that,  to  sum  up,  it  may  be  repeate  I  that 
at  this  season  it  is  very  safe  to  be  ex¬ 


tremely  particular  in  regard  to  drinking 
water  ;  to  avoid  damp  or  wet  feet  or 
clothing;  to  avoid  getting  heated  and 
then  chilled  by  cooling ;  to  eat  moderately 
and  at  the  first  intimation  of  anything 
wrong,  to  use  the  simple  remedies  pointed 
out,  and  then  sond  for  the  doctor. 


BREVITIES. 


W ill  Mr.  Hugh  Beatty  kindly  send  us  his 
address? 

Potato  haulm  is  as  good  as  anything  for 
covering  celery. 

Wk  are  still  picking  fine  raspberries  from 
Belle  de  Fontenay. 

Attention  is  called  to  Sec.  Garfield’s  edu¬ 
cational  article  on  p.  730. 

Volunteer  bean  vines  are  in  bloom — a 
proof  of  very  mild  weather  at  the  Rural 
Grounds . 

Wk  learn  that  the  Colorado  State  College, 
at  the  late  State  Fair,  “took  the  cake,”  “held 
the  fort,  "and  beat  all  competitors  as  to  wheat, 
oats,  etc. 

The  Niagara  Grape  Co.,  send  us  a  little 
basket  of  eight  bunches  of  Niagara  Grapes. 
They  weighed  just  four  pounds.  Every  berry 
was  sound  and  clung  to  the  peduncle. 

A  well-known  physician  writes  us:  “I 
And  no  reason  to  change  my  belief  that  mala¬ 
ria  comes  from  within  and  not  from  breath¬ 
ing  the  air  without.  More  people  are  sick  aud 
die  from  arre-ted  perspiration  and  a  sudden 

chill  indamp  weather  than  fromanythingelae,” 

We  find  the  following  clipped  from  some 
paper  of  which  the  name  does  not  appear. 
We  hope,  for  our  sake,  the  editor  was  “corned” 
when  he  wrote  it: 

“The  editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  says 
he  has  an  ear  15)4  inches  longl  No  wonder 
he  wants  somebody  else  to  own  up  to  having 
an  ear  16  inches  long.  But  come  to  think,  it’s 
an  ear  of  corn  he  refers  to.” 

The  new  Rural  Poster  and  Preminm  List 
for  1883  are  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  with 
the  Rural's  heat  compliments  and  wishes  to 
all  who  may  care  to  join  in  the  laudable — 
not  to  say  engaging— pastime  of  securing  new 
subscribers  for  the  leading  agricultural  and 
horticultural  journal  of  the  land.  Early  en¬ 
deavors  in  this  field  are  said  to  be  more  ef 
fective  than  later  when  a  stirring  competi¬ 
tion  divides  the  harvest. 

There  is  a  report  that  W.  H.  Vanderbilt 
and  David  Dows  of  this  citv,  and  Peter  Mc- 
Geoeh,  Kershaw  and  others,  of  Chicago,  have 
formed  a  stnpendoua  syndicate  with  a  capital 
of  $14,000,000,  to  manipulate  this  year’s  wheat 
crop  and  corner  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  New  York  markets.  The  plan  is 
reported  to  be  to  send  buyers  through  the 
country  and  contract  for  nil  the  grain  they 
can  get,  hold  it  back  until  prices  are  forced  up 
to  $1.10,  then  unload  with  a  rush  at  high 
prices  and  break  the  market:  then  repeat  the- 
operation.  Vanderbilt  is  said  to  have  $20,000, 
000  to  invert  from  interest  on  his  bonds. 

Commissioner  McFarland,  of  the  Land 
Office  Buys  that  the  passage  of  the  Homestead 
Act,  aud  recent,  supplemental  legislation, 
haying  placed  homesteaders  on  an  equal 
froting  with  proem p tors  in  all  respects,  the 
special  utility  of  the  preemption  law  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  bona  fid  a  settlements  ou  the  public 
lands  has  wholly  ceased.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  repeal  of  the  preemption  law  would 
simplify  business  and  remove  a  fruitful  source 
of  frauds  in  l&ud  entries,  which  according  to 
recent  revelations  have  reached  great  magni¬ 
tude.  Indeed  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the 
public  business  which  is  bo  honeycombed  with 
fraud  as  that  relating  to  the  public  domain. 

The  students  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan,  print  a  catalogue,  and 
also  a  monthly  sheet,  which  we  always  open 
with  pleasure.  The  latter  is  called  the  Indus¬ 
trialist  and  is  edited  by  our  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  Prof.  Sheltou  with  the  aid  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  generally.  A  vis¬ 
itor  to  the  college  says  of  rim  department  of 
Household  Economy  under  charge  of  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Crlpps,  “It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
visit  these  rooms,  t or  the  hope  of  the  nation 
is  in  the  mothers  of  the  land.  To  us  these 
voung  ladies  are  learning  to  regain  Paradise 
by  rendering  themselves  healthy  women  true 
to  the  position  to  which  most  of  them  will  be 
called  as  wives  and  housekeepers. 

Just  before  the  Tariff  Commission  ended 
it*  labors  in  taking  “testimony”  last  Monday  at 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  B.  Landreth  urged  that  the 
duty  on  seeds  which  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  United  States  should  be  increas¬ 
ed  from  20  per  cent,  the  present  rate,  to  50  per 
cent.  Wm.  Dean,  of  Delaware,  woolen  man¬ 
ufacturer  presented  an  argument  in  favor  of 
free  trade  in  wool.  Indeed  woolen  manu¬ 
facturers,  all  along,  have  argued  in  favor  of 
the  entire  removal  or  a  great  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  wool,  while  supporting  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  heavier  duties  on  manufactured 
woolen  goods.  The  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  however,  speaking 
through  Mr.  W  Whitman,  of  Boston,  thought 
an  equitable  duty  would  be  such  as  to  raise 
the  price  of  foreign  goods  so  high  that  con¬ 
sumers  woul  i  purchase  the  native  goods  in¬ 
stead.  Ho  recommended  a  specific  duty  of 
10  cents  per  pound  on  all  unwashed  wool;  15 
cents  on  all  w  ashed  wools  of  the  first  class  and 
10  cents  on  washed  wools  of  the  second  class. 
In  addition  there  should  be  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  85  per  cent  with  five  percent  increase 
on  goods  of  extra  quality.  The  American 
Cement  Association  asked  that  the  present 
duty  of  20  per  ceut.  ad  valorem,  which 
amounts  to  35  cents  a  barrel,  be  increased  to 
20  cents  per  100  pounds  or  80  cent®  a  barrel  on 
foreign  plaster  aud  cement.  A  committee  of 
malsters  thought  the  duty  on  barley  should 
remaiu  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  bnt  that  oi\ 
malt  should  be  increased  to  35  cents.  Mr.  C. 
W.  Jenks,  of  Boston  appealed  for  legislation 
to  encourage  the  raising  of  Angora  goats  in 
this  country.  No  other  part  of  the  volu¬ 
minous  “testimony"  affected  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  country  directly. 
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THE  MOUNT  HOLLY  (N.  J.)  FAIR. 


The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
on  the  Society’s  grounds,  at  Mount  Holly,  N. 
J.,  from  October  10th  to  13th,  inclusive.  The 
Fair  was  not  so  successful  as  previous  exhibi¬ 
tions,  owing  to  rainy  weather  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  on  this  account 
the  show  was  kept  going  until  Saturday  even¬ 
ing.  The  attendance  on  Thursday  amounted 
to  about  6,000,  and  on  Friday  to  between  8,000 
and  9,000.  The  best  part  of  the  grounds 
— that  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  main  en¬ 
trance — was  given  up  to  gamblers,  fakirs,  side¬ 
shows  men  with  lung-testers,  galvanic  batter¬ 
ies,  and  all  kinds  of  chance  games.  Many 
farmers  were  fleeced  by  them.  Never  did  I 
see  such  large  numbers  of  gamblers  at  an 
agricultural  fair  of  like  size,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  the  officers  of  the  Society  not 
only  tolerated  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  be¬ 
came  partners  in  the  swindles.  Presumably, 
the  officers  are  men  of  ordinary  good  sense ; 
now,  any  man  of  ordinary  good  sense  must 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  reason  why  these 
classes  flock  to  agricultural  fairs,  is  to  fleece 
the  visitors,  and  that  they  expect  to  succeed 
in  their  efforts,  mainly  because  dwellers  in 
the  country  are  not  as  well  “  posted”  as  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  city  with  regard  to  the  tricks  and 
devices  by  which  these  fellows  manage  to  ap 
propriate  other  people’s  money.  Owing  to 
the  excellent  chances  they  have  of  doing  this 
at  agricultural  fairs,  they  are  willing  to  pay 
well  for  permission  to  exercise  their  vocations, 
and  those  who  accept  this  pay,  knowing  the 
objectionable  use  which  wfll  be  made  of  the 
purchased  privilege,  become,  in  a  certain 
sense,  partners  in  the  transaction,  receiving 
their  share  of  the  dishonest  profit  in  the  price 
paid  for  permission  to  fleece  the  public.  In 
many  cities  the  owner  of  a  house  devoted  to 
disreputable  purposes  is  criminally  and  civilly 
responsible  for  letting  it  for  such  purposes. 
Why  shouldn’t  this  rule  be  applicable  to  the 
managers  of  fairs?  In  my  opinion  it  should 
be  more  stringently  enforced  against  them 
than  against  any  one  else,  for  agricultural 
fairs  are  ostensibly  held,  not  to  pnt  money  in 
anybody’s  pocket,  but  for  moral  purposes — to 
instruct  the  public,  and  mainly  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  portion  of  it,  and  for  this  very  reason 
many  of  them  receive  bounttes  from  the  State 
to  aid  in  this  laudable  object.  The  rural 
districts  are  the  strongholds  of  the  steadiness 
and  thrift  of  the  country,  and  it  is  hard  that 
these  virtues  should  be  most  insidiously  attack 
ed  by  institutions  ostensibly  gotten  up  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  development.  This  year  the  town 
authoritiee  stopped  the  sale  of  liquors  on  the 
ground.  Last  year  liquor  was  sold  all  through 
the  fair,  but  this  year  the  praiseworthy  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Temperance  Alliance  brought 
about  a  compulsory  reformation  in  this  reepect. 

The  exhibits  of  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  fruits, 
vegetables,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  etc., 
were  large.  The  agricultural  horse-trot,  and 
base-ball  matches  attracted  very  large  crowds, 
so  that  few  people  managed  to  And  the  agri¬ 
cultural  implements.  The  space  inside  the 
race-track  farthest  from  the  grand  stand,  was 
devoted  for  their  display. 

Large  premiums  were  offered  in  the  Cattle 
Department,  and  the  ex  hibit  was  flue.  W.  8. 
Taylor  showed  the  prize  bull,  Gilderoy  II,  and 
the  cows  Reuada,  Pattie  Me  11,  Eltna  Bronx; 
and  heifers  Bronx  Pearl,  Lena  Bronx,  bull 
calf  and  calf  Pattie  Me  9.  J.  C.  Kelsey  had 
a  herd  of  Jerseys,  consisting  of  one  male  and 
five  females.  J.  V.  N.  Willis  exhibited  Count 
Coomassie,  Maid  of  the  Valley,  and  the  heif¬ 
ers  Starlight  Maid  and  Countess  Rosa.  J.  W, 
Whitenaek  showed  the  bulls  Jersey  Golddust 
and  Boatswain,  and  the  cows  Jersey  Lass, 
Normandy,  Claudia,  Nettie  G.,  Flora  of  Maple¬ 
wood  and  Daisy  of  Bellehurst;  also  a  bull  and 
heifer,  Lady  Bessie.  Chas.  Morgan  had  the 
thoroughbred  Guernsey  bull  Lysander,  the 
Guernsey  cows  Lemon  and  Fig,  and  the  heifer 
Orange-  Mr.  Morgan  had  the  only  Durhams, 
or  Short-Horns,  on  exhibition.  A.  S.  Shimer 
exhibited  the  Guernsey  bull  King,  cow  Mer- 
tie,  and  heifer  Lemon  Peel ;  also  the  Holstein 
bull  Nimbus,  cow  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
Ayrshire  bulls  Gilt  Edge  and  Gilt  Edge  II ; 
the  cow  Milkmaid,  heifers  Milky  Way  and 
Milk  Cow,  also  a  Swiss  bull  and  heifer. 

In  sheep,  there  was  a  good  display  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  Downs,  South  Downs,  Leicesters  and 
CotswoldB. 

In  swine,  the  Jersey  Reds,  Chester  Whites, 
Berkshires,  Essex  and  Yorkshires  were  shown. 
One  exhibitor  had  Magie  or  Poland-China 
boars  and  sows. 

The  poultry  exhibition  was  excellent,  in¬ 
cluding  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins,  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Golden 
Polands,  Black  Spanish  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
American  Sebrights,  Dominiques,  Langshans, 
Silkies,  Malay  Games,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Pekin 
Ducks,  White  China  and  Effibden  geese, 
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There  was  a  large  display  of  grain  by  D, 
Landreth  &  Sons,  and  others. 

There  were  soma  very  fine  exhibits  of  apples 
pears,  quinces,  peaches  and  grapes,  by  the 
well-known  fruit  growers,  E.  Williams,  Wm. 
Parry  and  J.  8.  Collins. 

In  the  Agricultural  Implement  Department 
the  Esterly,  Osborne.  Deering,  and  Champion 
harvesters  and  binders,  were  in  operation  on 
the  grounds.  Steam  was  supplied  to  run 
these  and  other  machines  at  the  Society’s  ex¬ 
pense.  The  Walter  A.  Wood  harvester  and 
binder  was  in  operation,  drawn  by  a  team. 

Wm.  F.  Ely,  Afton,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  had 
on  exhibition  the  Belle  City  fodder-cutter, 
Church’s  hay -carrier,  Bundle’s  and  Bradley’s 
hay  forks,  and  other  Western  i  plements. 
These  were  well  shown  to  the  farmers  present 
by  Mr.  Ely,  who  claims  them  to  be  the  best 
of  their  kind,  which  assertion  seemed  to  meet 
the  approval  of  those  who  saw  them  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Ely  is  the  general  Eastern  agent 
for  these  machines,  and  is  prepared  to  fill 
all  orders. 

H.  W.  Dougbten,  East  Moorestown,  Bur¬ 
lington  Co.,  N.  J.F  manufacturer  of  Darnell’s 
patent  furrower  and  marker,  had  his  machines 
on  exhibition.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that 
they  will  run  more  steadily,  open  a  better 
row,  either  in  hard  or  soft  ground,  than  any 
other  marker  in  use.  They  cauuot  be  choked 
out  by  manure,  trash  or  clods,  and  they  leave 
the  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  in  a 
pulverized  condition,  thus  making  an  excellent 
seed  bed. 

J.  M.  Burdick,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  had  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  the  new  Burdick  hay-tedder,  manufac 
tured  by  the  Remington  Agricultural  Co. 
They  claim  it  is  made  of  the  best  material, 
and  that  it  is  the  best  and  only  perfect  ma¬ 
chine  for  hay  making.  It  is  simple  and 
durable,  easily  managed  and  light  of  draft. 
It  was  awarded  first  premium — a  silver  medal 
— at  the  last  Pennsylvania  State  Fair.  The 
makers  are  now  ready  to  fill  orders.  J.  B.  8. 
- - 

N.  Y  State  Fair. 

(Continued). 

The  following  notice,  which  should  have 
appeared  in  our  New  York  State  Fair  report, 
was  unavoidably  crowded  out,  and  we  give  it 
at  this  time; 

G,  Westinghouse  &  Co  ,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  exhibited  thrashers,  engines  and  horse¬ 
powers  manufactured  by  them.  Their  sepa¬ 
rator  has  been  upon  the  market  for  years,  and 
iB  giving  entire  satisfaction  wherever  used. 
In  this  machine  the  separating  and  conveying 
apparatns  is  composed  of  horizontal  platforms 
or  tables,  which  have  a  reciprocating  or  vi¬ 
bratory  movement,  which  forms  the  basis  for 
a  name  to  distinguish  these  machines  from  the 
endless-apron  style.  “  Vibrating  separators,’’ 
as  now  manufactured  by  this  firm,  have  en¬ 
tirely  superseded  the  old  endleee-apron  style 
formerly  manufactured  by  them.  Greater 
ease  in  managing  the  separator  and  keeping 
it  in  order,  and  less  complication  of  the  work¬ 
ing  parte  ore  the  actual  advantages  gained 
by  this  departure.  In  the  cylinder  and  con¬ 
cave,  too,  improvements  have  been  made 
which  claim  the  attention  qf  thrashers.  The 
agricultural  and  traction  engines  of  this  firm 
are  the  results  of  years  of  experience  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  abundant  proof  of  durability, 
power  and  economy  is  afforded  by  the  testi¬ 
monials  of  those  who  have  used  these  engines 
from  one  to  four  seasons.  Although  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  met  with  strong  prejudicee, 
which  seemed  to  be  based  upon  the  apparent 
light  weight  of  their  engines,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  boiler  is  of  the  ordinary  vertical 
type,  still  they  have  successfully  proven  that 
their  position  is  a  correct  one,  and  they  refer 
with  pleasure  to  any  person  who  has  ever  used 
their  goodB,  to  substantiate  their  claims  for 
an  upright  engine. 


SHOWY ARD  MANNERS. 


While  the  subject  is  peculiarly  vivid  in  my 
own  mind,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
showyard  manners.  Courtesy  on  the  part  of 
judges  to  exhibitors,  and  unlimited  patience 
with  unintelligent  spectators  are,  I  believe, 
the  rule,  and  we  are  so  used  to  it  that  the 
contrary  rule  of  conduct  becomes  simply  an 
exhibition  of  semi-barbarism.  Courtesy  on 
the  partof  exhibitors  to  judges  and  spectators 
is  also  the  rule;  for  what  exhibitor  does  not 
like  to  please  the  judges  at  cattle  shows  and  all 
others  who  take  an  interest  in  the  appearance 
of  his  stock.  An  exhibitor  of  stock  at  &  cat¬ 
tle  show,  who  could  be  discourteous  to  judge 
or  boorish  to  spectators,  would  be  an  anomaly 
indeed.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting 
stock  at  cattle  shows  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  have  never  yet  met  with  the  slightest  rebuff 
at  the  hands  of  judges,  and  have  yet  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  first  act  of  discourtesy  from  the 
same  source.  I  have  also  been  occasionally 
called  upon  to  act  as  judge  in  stock  matters  at 
cattle  shows,  and  I  have  this  to  say,  that  men 
of  very  dissimilar  temperaments  are  to  be 
found  competing  for  the  honors  of  the  sh  ow 
J  ring.  I  have  in  my  mind  one  man  in  partic¬ 


ular,  who  treated  me  to  a  new  experience- 
Every  time  his  animals  received  second  prize, 
or  nothing  instead  of  first,  which  he  had  pre¬ 
determined  she  was  entitled  to,  he  commenced 
a  vigorous  abuse  against  the  judges,  assuming 
not  that  it  was  an  error  of  judgment  but  that 
it  was  a  wicked,  fraudulent  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  his  natural  rights.  I  do  not  know  how 
other  judges  would  feel  under  these  circum¬ 
stances;  but  I  found  it  hard  to  keep  my  atten¬ 
tion  from  wandering  from  the  animal  to  its 
exhibitor.  My  experience  as  an  exhibitor  of 
fine  stock  is  that  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents 
and  reputation  to  lie  courteous  in  the  show¬ 
ring.  If  judges  should  be  exacting  and  trou¬ 
blesome,  I  know  that  it  pays  me  as  an  exhibitor 
to  submit  even  to  the  whims  of  judges  And 
again,  when  it  is  my  duty  or  misfortune  to 
act  as  judge  I  really  do  not  like  to  have  my 
dignified  toes  trodden  upon  by  an  occasional 
boorish  exhibitor.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  a  case 
of  mutual  forbearance  on  the  part  of  both 
judges  and  exhibitors,  with  a  little  charity  to 
be  exercised  towards  troublesome  spectators, 
by  both.  The  labors  of  an  exhibitor  of  cattle 
are  arduous  indeed,  and  the  duties  of  a  jud 
hard  to  be  performed,  and  that  is  why  I  plead 
for  a  little  extra  courtesy  on  both  sides. 

St  LiwrenceCo.,  N.  Y.  F.  K.  Moreland. 
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HENRY  8TKWART. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

(Continued  from  page  721.) 

“Now,  girls,  we  have  had  a  delightful  day; 
let  us  have  some  music,”  said  Uncle  John. 

And  the  party  gathered  in  the  parlor  and 
enjoy  ed  what  the  poet  calls  “a  feast  of  reason 
and  a  flow  of  soul,”  until  the  old  clock  in  the 
hall,  a  relic  of  past  days,  when  there  were 
family  gatherings  in  the  old  house,  but  now 
long,  long  since  broken  up  aud  separated, 
and  which — the  clock — being  too  big  to  be 
moved  easily  and  too  old-fashioned  to  be 
worth  selling,  remained  still  useful  and  ser¬ 
viceable  with  its  solid,  well-made  works — 
then  gave  out  in  its  rich,  deep  and  sonorous 
tones  the  hour  of  midnight ;  and  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  happy  days  which  had  ever 
come  to  the  party,  as  they  all  acknowledged 
and  declared  over  and  over  again,  came 
to  an  end,  and  slipped  away  Into  the 
past  as  a  shadow,  never  more  to  reappear. 
And  as  this  party  separated  and  retired  to 
rest,  and  Emily  and  her  mother  remained  for 
a  few  moments  lingering  over  the  affectionate 
embraces  of  the  loved  parent  and  the  loving 
daughter,  reunited  after  a  long  separation, 
Mrs.  Bates  felt  the  pressure  of  something 
against  her  dress,  and  looking  down  perceived 
a  cat  which  rubbed  against  her  and  purred 
softly  and  looked  Into  her  face  as  if  desiring 
some  recognition,  too,  as  a  member  of  the 
household,  wishing  to  give  its  welcome, 
to  the  new  arrivals. 

“That  is  the  most  intelligent  cat  I  ever 
knew,  mamma,”  said  Emily;  “I  don’t  think 
there  ever  was  such  a  one.  Jabez  says  it  is 
the  old  family  cat  which  never  left  the  pLace 
during  all  the  years  of  its  desolation:  it  came 
to  me  just  in  this  same  manner  the  first  day  I 
came  here,  and  made  friends,  and  ever  since 
it  goes  when  I  go  and  follows  me  everywhere.” 
“I  have  great  faith  in  cats,  Emily,  they  are 
true  and  affectionate  creatures,  and  after  all 
its  faithful  watching  and  waiting  for  better 
days  it  shall  share  whatever  good  fortune 
may  be  ia  store  for  the  old  house.  I  have  had 
doubts  and  many  apprehensions,  Emily  dear, 
of  late;  but  here  they  all  vanish.  Here  I  feel 
as  it  I  were  in  a  safe,  secure  harbor,  although 
storm  and  tempest  may  threaten  without; 
and  here,  my  child,  we  will  make  our  refuge 
safely  and  happily  I  trust  and  do  not  doubt. 
Good  night,  my  love.  You  must  not  stay  up 
auy  louger.  ” 

Aud  this  busy,  eventful  day  came  to  an  end. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  the  performance  of  his  promise  to  Pa¬ 
tience  Bartlett,  Jabez  Jonkins  went  to  com¬ 
fort  Mrs.  Merritt  in  her  trouble.  The  poor 
mau  felt  that  he  had  a  hard  task  to  perform 
in  the  burden  that  had  fallen  upon  him.  He 
felt  that  he  had  his  brothers  secret  to  keep 
and  that  he  must  at  all  risks  disguise  the 
source  from  which  the  remittances  of  money 
came.  To  do  this  effectually  be  could  per¬ 
ceive  no  way  but  to  keep  the  correspondence 
with  his  brother  secret  and  to  that  end  never 
mentioned  it  to  auy  person.  Mouth  after 
month  came  a  letter  from  his  brother  enclos¬ 
ing  money  which  he  faithfully  disposed  of  in 
such  a  manner  that  Mrs.  Merritt  should  find 
it.  He  dare  not  be  seen  about  the  house  lest 
his  agency  should  be  suspected  and  his  secret 
be  discovered  and  he  cast  about  in  his  mind 
for  several  days  how  he  could  safely  ac¬ 


complish  his  intended  visit.  At  last  an  Idea 
occurred  to  him.  Mrs.  Merritt’s  well  culti¬ 
vated  garden  was  stored  and  stocked  with 
herbs  of  all  sorts,  sweet,  fragrant  and  medi¬ 
cinal  and  with  small  fruits  in  abundance  and 
no  person  around  so  well  knew  how  to  gather 
and  preserve  these  herbs  and  fruits  in  such 
an  excellent  manner  aa  she.  And  so  the  vil¬ 
lagers  and  the  farm  wives  from  near  and  far 
came  to  Mrs.  Merritt  for  these  little  products. 
When  the  baby  was  troubled  with  wind  in 
the  stomach  it  must  have  peppermint  tea, 
which  contrary  to  the  usual  method  is,  well 
shaken  after  taken,  as.tho  poor  infant  is 
tossed  up  and  down  in  the  hope  to  mitigate 
its  aches  and  pains;  aud  when  the  children 
for  want  of  good  care  were  down  with  the 
“  Summer  complaint”  then  sage  and  rue  were 
in  demand,  just  as  in  ancient  times  it  was  held 
that  “ Salma  cum  Ruta  faciunt  tibi  paottla 
tuta ”  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  more  super¬ 
stitious  than  usual,  who  believed  that  Rue  that 
was  stolen  was  all  the  more  efficacious,  a 
corner  of  the  garden  next  the  fence  was  de¬ 
voted  to  this  plant  so  that  it  could  easily  be 
pulled  by  the  hand  put  through  the  pickets. 
There  were  also  dried  blackberry  roots  for 
the  older  persons  in  the  same  trouble;  Catnip 
for  warming  the  stomach;  Chamomile  and 
Yarrow  for  dyspeptics  and,  to  give  appetite; 
Horehound  for  colds;  Hyssop  and  Tansy  in 
“fever  an’  ager;”  Balm  for  a  sweating  drink; 
Wormwood  for  worms;  aud  Thyme  and  “Mar¬ 
jory”  for  the  anuuil  sausage  making.  Then 
the  jama  and  jellies  were  always  in  demand 
for  the  sick  aud  witn  the  raspberry  vinegar, 
and  the  blackberry  cordial  were  often  pro¬ 
scribed  by  the  doctors  for  the  comfort  of  their 
patients.  So  i hat  when  Jabez  found  that  he 
needed  a  sweating  tea  for  the  good  of  his 
blood  lie  had  an  excellent  excuse  for  visiting 
the  old  lady.  And  having  satisfactorily 
transacted  this  business  and  received  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  and  taking  the  Balm  tea  at 
bed  time  and  the  Chamomile  on  getting  up 
in  the  morning  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
widow  should  lmload  her  overburdened  mind 
into  the  willing  ear  of  J abez. 

“  It’s  a  cruel  story,  Mr.  Jonkins,  it  is  in¬ 
deed,  about  my  boy,  and  he  so  good  a  son  as 
he  has  been.  He  never  had  an  enemy  in  the 
world,  that  I  know  of.” 

“  Didn’t  you  never  know  of  no  enemy,  Mrs. 
Merritt,  as  he  had?” 

“  Well,  none  as  he  ever  had  any  thought  of. 

I  don’t  know  but  there  might  be  some  people 
as  might  think  he  was  in  their  way ;  but  I 
hate  to  think  bad  of  anybody.  I  have  heard 
tell  of  people  being  put  out  of  the  way,  and — ” 

Here  Mrs.  Merritt  stopped  suddenly  and 
said  no  more,  but  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed 
out,  “  There  might  be  folks  as  could  be  so 
cruel,  but  I  won’t  believe  it — I  can't  believe 
it.” 

“No,  I  wouldn’t  believe  it,  either,”  said 
Jabez.  “  Barley  was  a  good,  honest  lad,  and 
keerful;  a  leetle  bit  reckless  in  the  woods, 
mebbe,  an’  it’s  a  wild  place  up  there;  do  one 
can  tell  what  to  think  But  don’t  you  believe 
no  aech  story  as  that  Sam.  Pratt  tells.  That’s 
not  a  bit  like  Barley.  He  may  have  gone  off 
somewhere  a  lookin’  for  timber,  or  a  lookin’ 
for  iron;  or  with  some  of  the  surveyors — 
they’re  alius  glad  to  get  sich  help  as  Barley ; 
aud  his  letters  may  hev  gone  astray,  kinder 
like,”  said  Jabez. 

“  But  how  does  this  money  keep  coming, 
Mr.  Jonkins  ?  It  could  not  come  without 
hands.  If  the  Lord  does  Hend  it,  he  has  some 
hands  to  send  it  by.  And  who  should  send  it 
but  my  dear  boy  ?  It’s  his  money,  and  it  all 
goes  with  the  rest.  I  don’t  want  it ;  I  have 
plenty  for  my  little  wants.” 

“  Of  course,  Mrs.  Merritt,  that’s  what  I 
say.  If  Barley  is  sending  this  money  to  you, 
he  must  be  alive,  and  that’s  sartin;  you  can’t 
git  over  that.  An’  if  he’s  alive,  you  be  sure 
he’s  right,  somewhere.  I  can’t  exactly  make 
it  out,  but  I’m  kinder  sure  you’ll  hear  of  him 
one  o'  these  days.  But  wherever  he  is,  I’d 
Tesk  my  life  he’s  done  nary  thing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Keep  ap  your  sperrits,  Mrs.  Merritt." 

“  So  I  try  to  do,  Mr.  Jonkins.  As  you  say, 
if  this  money  comes  from  my  boy,  he  must 
be  alive  and  doin’  well  somewhere,  and  there’s 
no  doubt  the  money  comes.  First  I  found  it 
pushed  under  the  front  door;  then  I  found  it 
tied  to  the  back  door  latch;  then  it  was  laid 
on  the  wash-tub  in  the  shed.  It’s  very  strange. 
I’ve  watched  and  watched,  but  I  can’t  find 
any  due  to  it.  Now  I’ve  give  up  watchin’. 
Who  could  send  it  if  it  is  not  my  boy  ?  And 
if  he  sends  it,  as  you  say,  1  must  try  to  be¬ 
lieve  he’s  all  right.  I  can’t  make  it  out,  but 
it’ll  come  out  some  day;  it  will  be  all  cleared 
up,  and  I  shall  see  my  dear  boy  again." 

“  To  be  sure  you  will,  Mrs.  Merritt ;  to  be 
sure — why  not  ?  Barley  is  a  good  boy,  and 
won’t  go  wrong.  We  don’t  know  what  might 
happen.  There’s  no  news,  that’s  sure ;  but  no 
news  is  good  news,  you  know.  Isn’t  there 
enythin’  1  can  do  for  you  any  time,  Mrs.  Mer- 
,  ritt — any  wood  to  be  sawed,  or  kindlin’  to 
split  up,  or  work  in  the  garden  ?  If  there  is, 
let  me  know;  I’ll  be  proud  to  help  yer  any 
day.  I’m  not  so  busy  at  the  Stouehouse  farm 
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jest  now,  and  the  Square,  he’s  as  handy  a 
young  feller  as  you’d  find  in  a  day’s  march — 
or  a  week’s,  for  that  matter:  an’  if  you  want 
me  a  day  or  two,  I  kin  get  off  eny  time.” 

“Thank  you  kindly,  Mr.  Jonkins.  Barley 
left  me  a  shed  full  of  wood,  and  I’ve  plenty; 
but  I  thank  you  all  the  same.  Now  don’t  for¬ 
get;  a  piut  of  water  for  the  balm  and  a  quai  t 
for  the  chamomile,  and  take  the  balm  tea  hot 
and  the  chamomile  cold.  Good-bye,  and 
thank  ye.” 

“  A  quart  for  the  barm  and  a  pint  for  the 
chammermile ;  and  take  the  chammermile 
hot  and  the  barm  cold.  I  won’t  forget  that. 
Mebbe  I  may  want  the  tra-h  some  day;  phy¬ 
sic  never  agreed  with  me,  that’s  a  fact,”  said 
Jnbcz,  as  he  returned  home.  “Now,  Jabez, 
keep  yer  eye  skinned;  the  wjdiler’s  sot  her 
mind  on  ter  this  thing,  an’  if  I  go  and  mux 

things  up,  she’ll  worry  like  all  posseBt . 

So  she  don’t  watch  enny  more ....  Poor  woman, 
she  don’t  know  how  she’s  been  watched,  too. . 
How  I’d  like  to  tell  the  hull  story;  but  Josiah 
knows  better’ n  I  do,  an’  he  sez  keep  dark  for 

the  present,  hoping  the  boy’ll  get  cured . 

Now  If  he  could  only  get  him  to  Bostiog,  to 
the  big  doctor’s  there,  they’d  take  the  top  of 
his  head  off  and  set  things  right  inside,  and 
put  it  on  agin,  and  hev  the  boy  as  right  as  a 
Square  in  no  time.  But  as  Josiah  sez,  he 
wunt  come....  Wei  l,  dash  my  buttons!  But 
why  can’t  the  doctor  go  there  to  him,  if  he 
can’t  come  here  ?...  .There’s  the  wrinkle  fer 

ye  to  smooth  out,  J abez _ Let's  see ....  There’s 

lots  of  time;  I’ll  jest  arger  that,  as  the  law¬ 
yers  say.” 

And  J  abez  sat  upon  the  fence  and  pulled  off 
a  big  splinter  for  a  stake,  took  out  his  jack¬ 
knife,  whet  it  upon  the  sole  of  his  boot,  and 
began  his  cogitations. 

“  Lenime  see;  here’s  the  case.  Why  can’t 
we  get  this  Bostiog  doctor  up,  to  fix  Barley’s 
cracked  skull  ?  That’s  the  question  afore  the 
corkiss,  as  I  onderstand  it;  bein’s  we  can’t  get 
Barley  down  to  Bosting.  I’ve  beam  tell  of 
the  man  as  wanted  to  get  on  to  a  mountain, 
and  couldn’t  go  to  it;  so  he  ups  and  brings  the 
mountain  to  him.  That’s  the  idee — exactly. 
Mebbe  it  would  be  as  hard  to  bring  Mount 
Turn  over  into  this  valley,  as  bring  a  Bosting 
doctor  into  Michergan ,  but  money ’ll  do  any¬ 
thing,  if  it’ll  bore  through  the  Hoosac  mount¬ 
ain,  and  they  do  say  that’s  to  be  done  right 
off.  Well,  let’s  pass  that  motion  anyhow; 
seconded  and  carried,  that  we  kin  get  the 

Bosting  doctor  out  there.  Tbet’s  so . 

Now  then,  how Most  enybody’ll  do  some¬ 
thin’  for  some  money.  I  guess  a  A  1  doctor’ll 
want  about  fifty  dollars  for  a  job  like  that; 
they  don’t  git  such  a  one  every  day. . .  .Well, 
it’s  seconded  and  carried  unanimus,  there’s 
money  enough,  and  to  spare,  for  two  or  three 
on  ’em.  Thirdly,  who’s  the  doctor  ?. .  I  hev  it!” 

And  Jabez  slashed  off  the  last  shaving 
from  his  stick,  put  his  knife  in  his  pocket, 
slapped  his  pocket  where  his  jack-knife  lay, 
slowly  got  off  the  fence,  bit  a  huge  piece  off 
from  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  said:  “Yes,  sir- 
ree,  1  hev  it.  I’ll  tell  the  hull  story  to  Miss 
Emily,  an’  I  warrant  she’ll  find  the  doctor, 
if  it’s  only  for  the  sake  of  Patience  Bartlett; 
for  she  thinks  the  world-’u-all  of  Miss  Pa¬ 
tience;  and  between  you  and  me  and  the 
lamp-post,  Jabez,  that  likely  young  doctor  ’a 
was  there  last  week,  ’d  go  further  than  Micher¬ 
gan,  or  Checawgo  either,  to  please  Miss  Emily; 
or  else  my  eyes  is  deceivin’  me  more’n  a  little.” 

“  Yes,  Jabez,  that’s  the  tack  to  work  on;” 
and  the  keen  black  eyes  twinkled  as  Jabez 
hurried  homewards,  evidently  pleased  at  the 
outcome  of  his  “  argerment.” 


It  was  a  few  days  previous  to  this,  on  a 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon,  that  Emily  Bates 
and  her  brother  had  sauntered  across  the 
fields  to  a  corner  of  the  farm  where  a  huge 
chestnut  tree  overhung  the  fence,  and  a  shelv¬ 
ing  rock,  which  was  crowned  with  festoons  of 
Virgiuia  oreeper  that  drooped  like  a  curtain 
over  the  front,  lay  right  in  the  fence  row.  A 
few  scattered  boulders  had  been  arranged  to 
form  seats,  and  from  these  a  view  of  the  whole 
valley  could  be  had,  up  the  slope  on  one  hand, 
and  down  to  the  brook  on  the  other,  the  Stony 
Brook  farms  lying  below,  mapped  out  into 
fields  and  pastures,  with  the  homesteads  in 
the  center,  and  over  them  the  wooded  hills 
and  the  broad  gap  in  them  through  which 
glimpses  of  the  lower  valley  could  be  seen. 
It  was  the  corner  where  the  Stone  House  farm 
and  the  low  Stony  Brook  farm  came  together; 
the  lowest  point  of  one  and  the  highest  point 
of  the  other,  the  fence  being  the  dividing  line. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - . 

SLEEPLESSNESS. 

Some  of  Its  Causes. 

Pakt  I. 


What  a  true  blessing  healthy  sleep  is!  What 
perfect  rest  for  that  overworked  and  over¬ 
taxed  body;  what,  peaceful  oblivion  to  that 
anxious  and  over  worried  brain! 

But  are  we  truly  thankful  for  this  marvel¬ 
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ous  sleep,  without  which  our  brain  would  soon 
be  unable  to  use  its  wonderful  physiological 
powers  and  our  muscular  organism  would  soon 
strike  work!  Iam  afraid  not;  I  fear  we  do 
not  even  give  it  a  thought  of  gratitude,  until 
we  have  to  exclaim,  in  those  common  com¬ 
plaining  tones,  “I’ve  had  such  a  restless  night!” 

And  yet  how  often,  if  we  ask  ourselves  the 
cause  of  this  restless  night,  may  we  trace  it 
to  some  omission  or  commission  on  our  part, 
requiring  no  medical  treatment  whatever,  but 
simply  self-control. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  this  life-giv¬ 
ing,  health  influencing  sleep  f  Is  it  a  mere 
acquired  habit,  or  is  it  a  positive  physiological 
necessity  for  the  continuance  of  life  and 
health  i  Surely  the  latter;  and  experience 
must  tell  each  one  of  us  how  little  we  can  do 
without  it,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  we 
should  keep  strictly-  to  those  laws  of  health  by 
which  we  may  bo  enabled,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  to  insure  sound  and  perfect  sleep. 

True,  natural  sleep  is  a  simple  vital  state  of 
physiological  rest,  during  which  time  all  pow¬ 
ers  of  animal  life  are  suspended,  every  thought 
is  hushed,  and  perfect  rest  is  the  result;  but 
let  the  brain  l»e  overtaxed,  let  the  mind  be 
worried  or  preoccupied,  or  continued  errors 
in  diet  be  committed  and  other  hygienic  laws 
be  broken,  then  the  sleep  is  no  longer  of  a 
healthy  nature,  the  rest  is  not  so  perfect,  and 
is  continually  disturbed  by  internal  irrita¬ 
tions.  Let  these  causes  be  intensified,  or  let 
actual  pain  exist,  then  even  the  mere  un¬ 
healthy  sleep  is  absent,  and  actual  sleepless¬ 
ness  is  the  inevitable  result. 

There  can,  1  think,  be  no  doubt  that  diet¬ 
etic  errors  are  not  only  the  originators,  but 
also  the  exciting  causes  of  most  cases  of  wake 
fulness.  These  errors  do  not  only  consist  of 
taking  improper  and  indigestible  food,  but 
also,  and  to  a  great  extent,  of  irregularity  in 
taking  the  meals,  of  imperfect  mastication, 
of  over  eating,  and  of  too  rapid  swallowing 
of  food. 

The  constant  cause  of  sleeplessness  in  young 
infants  can  generally  be  traced  to  over-feed¬ 
ing,  conducing  to  intestinal  irritation,  and 
sometimes  leading  to  convulsions,  often  of  a 
fatal  character. 

As  to  the  proper  time  for  sleep,  nature  and 
experience  have  clearly  pointed  out  that  the 
nignt  is  the  period  during  which  sleep  should 
be  obtained ;  and  it  ha6  further  been  found 
that  the  sleep  procured  the  hours  before  mid¬ 
night  is  the  most  healthful  and  life-giving. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  a  certain  degree 
of  assurance,  that  no  one  who  wants  to  keep 
in  perfect  health  should  retire  to  bed  later 
than  ten  at  night,  and  should  be  out  of  bed  as 
the  lark  rises;  but  1  doubt,  whatever  induce¬ 
ments  may  be  held  out,  whether  we  could 
obtain  many  followers  of  this  rule. 

And  now  let  me  give  you  some  few  hints  by 
which  you  many  often  be  enabled  to  gain  that 
moBt  desirable  boon — a  perfectly  natural 
night’s  rest,  free  from  dreams  and  nightmares, 
allowing  you  to  wake  ready  for  your  day’s 
work,  refreshed,  invigorated,  and  with  re¬ 
newed  energies. 

In  the  first  place  then,  keep  yourself  free, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  that  fatal  enemy  of 
sleep,  indigestion,  by  the  Btrict  adherence  to 
those  laws  of  diet  which  in  these  days  of  run¬ 
ning  after  knowledge  must  be  familiar  to  all 
of  you.  Take  care  that  you  abstain  from 
those  unhealthy  and  sleep  depriving  heavy 
suppers;  though  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
having  a  light  meal  of  some  plainly-cooked ' 
and  nutritious  food  some  little  time  before 
bedtime;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  of  wakefulness 
in  debilitated  or  even  we  kly  persons,  such  a 
meal  rather  predisposes  to  sleep.  Whatever 
iB  taken  at  the  time  should  be  easy  of  digestion 
and  not  likely  in  any  way  to  irritate  the 
stomach,  and  should  be  taken  in  a  moderate 
quantity. 

Exercise,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
healthy  sleep,  and  among  the  women  of  our 
poorer  classes,  more  especially  those  living  in 
our  towns,  th  is  is  not  thought  of  as  it  should  be. 

The  habit  of  sleeping  after  a  meal,  or  in  fact 
at  any  period  during  the  daytime,  unless  the 
person  be  in  ill-health,  cannot  be  good,  and 
must  be,  undoubtedly,  injurious  to  the  night’s 
rest;  and  although  the  evil  effects  of  this 
habit  may  not  become  immediately  apparent, 
they  will  sooner  or  later  surely  result. 

For  those  who  find  that  they  cannot  go  to 
sleep  on  going  to  bed,  and  who  consequently 
lie  awake  running  over  in  their  mind  the 
doings  of  the  day  just  passed,  and  planning 
out  various  conjectures  for  the  future,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  heaping  up  in  that  poor  overtaxed  brain 
which  is  longiug  for  rest  all  the  worries  and 
trouble*  that  have  come  upon  them  for  some 
time  past,  looking  at  the  future  through  the 
most  darkened  glass  possible,  thereby  still 
further  preventing  even  the  probability  of 
sleep  in  any  shape,  1  should  ad  vise  some  gentle 
occupation  of  the  mind  prior  to  retiring  to 
rest — a  game  of  chess,  backgammon,  or  cards,  , 
an  hours  Bocial  conversation,  or  even  a  little 
reading  when  actually  in  bed,  provided  that  1 
it  be  not  novel  reading  or  anything  equally 


exciting.  To  the  unpolitical  mind  I  can  im¬ 
agine  no  surer  soporific  than  steadily  reading 
through  one  of  the  leading  articles  on  the  last 
debate,  and  I  doubt  whether  my  sleepless 
friend  will  ever  succeed  in  quite  getting  to 
the  end  of  one  of  these  without  falling  into 
the  arms  of  that  god  he  has  been  striving  to 
woo.  A  warm  bath,  again,  is  an  excellent 
excitant  of  sleep,  but  I  should  hardly  advise 
the  repetition  of  this  night  after  night.  A 
good  walk  in  the  open  air,  extended  to  the 
point  of  inducing  a  slight  feeling  of  fatigue, 
is  often  productive  of  a  good  night’s  rest. 


N  APERY— DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING,  etc. 

Some  one  in  Harper’s  Bazar  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions  as  to  the  use  of  napkins, 
for  both  fashionable  and  home  tables. 

A  soiled  napkin  should  never  be  put  on  the 
table  a  second  time.  Therefore,  the  old  insti¬ 
tution  of  napkin  rings  should  be  abandoned — 
sent  to  the  nursery  tea-table. 

Breakfast  cloths  of  pink,  yellow  or  drab  are 
very  pretty,  with  napkins  to  match,  but  after 
a  few  washings  they  Income  dull  in  tint  and 
are  not  as  pretty  as  white,  winch  grow  whiter 
with  every  Summer’s  bleaching. 

The  napkins  m  ide  at  Berlin  with  much 
drawn  thread  and  knotted  fringe  and  lace 
effects  aro  very  luxurious.  They  are  also 
made  at  the  Decorative  Art  Society  in  New 
York,  and  are  beautifully  wrought  with  mou 
O  ram  and  crest  in  red,  white  and  blue  thread. 
But  no  napkin  is  ever  more  thoroughly  olo 
gaut  than  the  plain  damask,  very  thick,  fine 
aud  substantial,  which  comes  out  of  the  wash 
more  pure  and  smooth  for  every  cleansing. 

Large  white  napkins  ore  invariably  used  at 
luncheon,  and  the  smaller  ones  kept  for  break¬ 
fast  aud  tea.  Some  ladies  like  the  little 
fringed  napkins  for  tea,  but  they  do  not  do  up 
well  unless  you  have  a  very  careful  laundress. 
Never  pin  your  napkin  up  about  your  chin; 
lay  it  across  your  lap,  convenient  to  the  hand, 
and  lift  one  corner  only  to  wripe  the  mouth. 
Men  who  wear  a  moustache  are  permitted  to 
saw  the  mouth  with  the  napkin,  as  if  it  were 
a  bearing  rein,  but  for  ladies  that  would  look 
too  masculine. 

Too  much  starch  should  never  be  put  in 
napkins.  No  one  wishes  to  wipe  a  delicate 
mouth  on  a  board,  and  a  stiff  napkin  comes 
very  near  being  a  board. 

At  a  fashionable  meal  never  fold  a  napkin 
but  leave  it  beside  the  plate,  as  used.  At  a 
social  tea  or  breakfast  it  can  be  folded  if  the 
hostess  does  so. 

Nothing  takes  away  the  appetite  quicker 
than  to  have  a  napkin  given  to  them  that 
smells  of  grease.  There  is  a  laundry  soap  now 
in  use  which  leaves  a  very  unpleasant  odor, 
and  a  napkin  often  smells  strongly  of  it. 

Clean  napkins  should  be  laid  away  with 
some  pleasant  herb  like  lavender  or  sweet 
grass,  or  perhaps  the  old-fashioned  sweet 
clover,  that  they  may  come  to  the  table  smell¬ 
ing  of  these  deliciously  fresh  substances. 

Let  every  lady  who  aspires  to  elegant  house¬ 
keeping  remember  that  she  must  never  allow 
the  same  napkin  to  be  put  on  her  table  twice. 
Once  used,  it  must  be  sent  to  the  wash  before 
it  comes  on  the  table  again. 

-  -  ♦  ♦ - 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


History  of  Woman’s  Suffrage.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  steel  engravings.  Edited  by 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  Matilda  Joslyn.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  952,  13  por¬ 
traits.  Price,  cloth,  85.00,  sheep.  $0.50  per 
volume.  New  York:  Fowler  &  Wells,  pub¬ 
lishers,  758  Broadway. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  is  now  is¬ 
sued,  and  if  the  reading  matter  is  not  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest — and  it  should  be — the  fine  steel 
portraits  of  some  of  the  best  women  in  our 
country  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the 
book.  In  this  volume  the  fine  face  of  Anna 
Dickinson  forms  the  frontispiece;  the  sweet, 
gentle,  though  firm  face  of  Clemence  S.  Lo¬ 
zier,  M.  D. ,  who  is  well  known  and  much  be¬ 
loved;  Clara  Barton,  the  strong,  true  friend 
of  humanity  generally,  and  of  the  soldier  par¬ 
ticularly,  as  hundreds  can  attest  to  that  were 
in  the  war  of  20  years  ago;  Isabella  Beecher 
Hooker,  Lucy  Stone  and  others;  13  in  all. 
The  magnitude  of  this  subject  has  proved 
great  enough  to  necessitate  adding  one  more 
volume,  which  is  promised  for  1SS4. 

How  to  Keep  a  Store.  Embodying  the 
conclusions  of  more  than  80  years’  experience 
in  merchandizing.  lly  Samuel  H.  Terry. 
12mo,  4(if)  pages,  extra  cloth,  price  $1.50.  New 
York:  Fowler  &•  Wells,  publishers,  758  Broad¬ 
way.  This  is  a  work  occupy  iug  a  field  peculiar¬ 
ly  its  own;  as  we  know  of  no  other  publication 
on  the  general  subject  of  retailing  goods  hav¬ 
ing  been  published. 

TnK  Bodlky  Grandchildren  and  their 
journey  through  Holland,  by  Horace  Scudder. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., Boston, 
Price  $1  50  The  first  series  of  five  books 
were  among  the  best  ever  issued  for  children. 
They  aro  finely  and  profusely  illustrated, 
describing  thereby  the  countries  visited  so 


accurately,  that  almost  any  traveler  could 
follow,  without  making  a  mistake.  This  new 
series  bids  fair  to  equal  the  first. 

The  American  Boy's  Handy  Book;  or, 
What  to  do  and  How  to  do  it.  By  D.  C# 
Beard.  Cha«. Scribner’s  Sons, Publishers.  Price, 
$8.  Just  the  book  of  all  others  for  boys.  Tells 
howto  make  kites  of  every  kind;  bows  and 
arrows:  fishing  tackle;  boats.  How  to  catch 
fish  and  birds;  also  bow  to  stuff  and  preserve 
them,  etc.,  etc.  Howto  make  a  puppet  show, 
play  charades,  and  in  fact  do  anything  that 
bovs  ever  want  to. 

Maple  Range — An  Historical  Romance  of 
the  Western  Border,  by  Edna  A.  Barnard. 
12mo.,  444  pages,  cloth;  side  and  back  gold 
stamp.  Pries,  $t  25,  Henry  A.  Sumner  &  Co., 
publishers.  For  sale  by  Baker,  Pratt  &  Co.,  N. 
Y.City.  TbiR  is  a  romance  with  historical  basis, 
teeming  with  incideuts — laughable,  pathetic 
and  tragic  incidents  of  early  jjioneer  days.  A 
bright,  vivacious  story  of  Maple  Range,  a 
beautiful  frontier  town  of  Minnesota. 

Drake,  the  Sea  King  of  Devon,  by  Geo.  M. 
Towle,  Lee  &  Shepard  Publishers,  Price  $1.25. 
This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  Young  Folks 
Heroes  of  History,  and  is  a  good  heal/ by  work 
which  should  be  read  by  every  boy  that  loves 
tales  of  the  sea. 

The  Story  of  Siegfried, by  James  Baldwin. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Publishers,  Price 
$  l.  25.  Another  good  work  for  girls  and  boys ; 
a  story  of  “old  times,”  well  written  aud 
illustrated. 


ior  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


SOMEBODY'S  DARLING. 


Into  a  ward  of  the  whitewash’d  hulls. 

Where  the  dead  and  dying  lay. 

Wounded  by  bayonets,  shells,  and  balls. 

Somebody’s  darling  was  borne  one  day— 
Somebody’s  darling,  so  young  and  so  brave. 
Wearing  yet  on  his  pule,  sweet-  face, 

Soon  to  be  hid  by  the  dust  of  the  grave. 

The  lingering  light  of  his  boyhood’s  grace. 

Matted  ami  damp  are  the  curls  (if  gold. 

Kissing  the  snow  of  t  hat,  fair  young  brow, 
Pale  are  the  Ups  of  dll  cate  mould— 
Somebody’s  darling  Is  dying  now. 

Back  from  bis  beautiful  blue-veined  brow 
Brush  all  the  wandering  waves  of  gold, 
Cross  his  bands  on  Ills  bosom  now, 
Somebody’s  darling  Is  still  and  cold 

Kiss  1dm  once  for  somebody’s  sake, 

Murmur  a  prayer  soft  and  low; 

On»  bright  curl  from  Its  fair  mates  take. 
They  were  somebody’s  pride  you  know; 
Somebody’s  band  bad  rested  there, 

Was  it  a  mother’s,  soft  and  white? 

And  have  the  Bps  of  a  sister  fair 
Been  baptized  lu  the  waves  of  light? 

God  knowH  beBt;  he  hns  somebody’s  love; 

Somebody's  heart  enshrined  him  there; 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above 
Night  and  morn  on  the  wings  of  prayer. 
Somebody  wept  when  he  marched  away. 
Looking  so  handsome,  brave  and  grand; 
Somebody '«  kiss  on  Ids  forehead  lay, 
Somebody  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 

Somebody's  waiting  and  watching  for  him— 
Yearning  to  hold  him  ngatn  to  their  heart; 
And  there  he  lies  with  his  blue  eyes  dim, 
And  the  smiling,  chtld-tlke  Ups  apart. 
Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead. 

Pausing  to  drop  <>u  his  grave  a  tear; 

Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  Ids  head- 
‘‘Somebody's  darling  t'lu.tibers  here.” 


FASHTON  CHIT-CHAT. 

There  hns  never  been  a  time  in  the  world’s 
history  when  more  elegance  of  dress  mater¬ 
ial,  has  been  shown  than  at  the  present. 
All  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  Fall  foliage  is 
reproduced  in  the  richest  of  fabrics,  until  it 
would  seem  as  though  fairyland  had  been 
made  realistic  and  that  there  was  nothing  left 
to  be  produced  at  any  fulnre  time.  But  with 
the  onward  march  of  science,  will  come  the 
new  Bbades  of  color  in  textures  from  looms 
of  every  clime,  aud  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon’s 
Court,  so  in  our  day,  everything  in  nature  will 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pressure  of  the  call 
of  this  modern  goddess,  Fashion.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  many  who  perhaps  like  ourselves, 
never  expect  to  wear  such  costly  clothing, 
we  will  visit  some  of  our  city  stores,  with  you 
and  talk  about  the  goeds  there  displayed  for 
the  fortunate  ones  having  abundance  of  this 
world’s richw*  to  purchase;  but  whocannot  shut 
us  out  from  admiring  these  beautiful  things. 
On  one  counter  is  displayed  in  most  artistic 
drapery,  the  magnificent  brocades  valued  at 
from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  yard.  The 
richest  of  carnations,  lilies,  eglantine,  and 
Marecbal  Nell  roses  on  a  black  back-ground. 
Another  piece  having  the  brightest  of  Autumn 
tints  for  the  ground  work,  upon  which  most 
marvelously  wrought  were  loaves  of  the  su¬ 
mach;  and  mingled  profusely  through  the  de¬ 
sign  were  threads  of  gold.  Truly  a  most 
wonderful  production  I  There  were  also  the 
pure  white  brocades  with  flowers  embroidered 
in  seed  pearl  beads;  cream  color,  with  sprays 
of  blue  morning  glorioa  worked  upon  it;  deli¬ 
cate  pink  having  the  design  of  rich  Jaqueminot 
roses  of  natural  size.  Then  we  turn  to  an¬ 
other  counter  where  is  the  display  of  silk 
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plushes  than  which  nothing  made  can  be 
richer.  The  ground  of  figured  plushes  are 
generally  in  two  colors,  as  green  and  straw¬ 
berry  red,  leaf  brown  and  peacock  blue,  old 
gold  and  black,  or  wine  and  canary.  These 
are  ribbed  or  figured ;  the  most  showy  ,  perhaps, 
are  the  large  round  dots;  with  this  season 
is  produced  the  disc  form  and  half  moon,  in 
conjunction  with  an  uncut  residue,  which  is 
half  in  the  light  shades  and  half  in  the  dark. 

We  see  fringes,  passementeries  and  embroi¬ 
dery  displayed  at  the  counters,  but  they  sink 
into  insignificance  beside  the  gorgeous  hues  of 
these  rich  fabrics  which  require  no  trimming. 
The  only  thing  one  would  dare  add  to  such 
is  the  rare  and  costly  laces,  of  almost  fabulous 
prices. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  materials  handsome 
and  dressy  enough  fov  the  many  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  dresses  less  gorgeous  than  those 
made  of  the  goods  we  have  described. 

Those  who  have  a  good  silk  skirt,  either 
black  or  colored,  the  waist  of  which  having 


Embroidered  Sauquk. — Fig.  405. 

lost  its  freshness,  can  make  a  fashionable  cos¬ 
tume  by  adding  a  basque  made  of  velvet. 
Should  the  dress  be  a  light  color  the  basque 
may  be  a  dark  shade  of  the  same  color,  or 
black.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  set  of 
it,  so  be  careful  to  have  it  cut  by  a  skilled 
dressmaker.  No  other  trimming  is  required 
than  handsome  buttons. 

There  are  figured  woolen  goods  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  velvet, are  handsome  enough.  Cash- 
mere  and  satin  is  always  pretty.  And  the 
embroidered  cashmere,  costing  from  $1.20  per 
yard  up  to  $3. 00,  according  to  the  design,  is  as 
rich  a  trimming  as  one  needs.  It  is  put  on  the 
front  of  the  overskirt,  around  the  basque,  in¬ 
cluding  the  waist  and  the  sleeves. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  this  season 
upon  the  ulster  that  was  worn  last  year, and  the 
new  garment  is  called  a  redingote.  It  is  cut 
to  fit  the  figure  snug,  like  a  dress.  The  skirt 
hangs  without  draping,  getting  the  fullness 
from  the  side  forms  and  back  seams,  which  is 
lail  in  two  box  pleats.  It  is  trimmed  all 
around  with  a  ruching  of  the  cloth  cut  four 
inches  in  width,  pinked  on  each  edge  and 
pleated  in  triple  box  pleat. 

We  produce  a  cut,  this  week,  that  we  think 
will  be  of  great  service  to  many;  for  cloth 
cloaks  seldom  wear  out,  but  they  do  grow 
shiny  in  the  back  where  we  lean  so  con¬ 
stantly  uguinst  the  pews,  cars,  etc.  With  a 
little  expense  the  saoque  that  has  been  laid 
away  so  long,  being  somewhat  out  of  style, 
can  be  brought  to  the  light,  cleaned  and 
freshened  up,  and  then  embroidered  as  our  cut 
shows.  Have  it  stamped,  if  you  live  near  a 
village  or  city  where  you  can;  if  not,  trace 
on  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  the  design ;  baste  it 
on  the  cloth  and  sew  on  the  braid  over  the 
tracing,  tearing  out  the  paper  when  finished. 
The  braid  is  called  soutache;  it  is  a  heavy 
worsted  braid,  made  expressly  for  cloth  em¬ 
broidery. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

GIVE  THE  GIRLS  A  CHANCE. 

MRS.  J.  E.  S. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  to  give  the  girls  a  chance  to  learn 
thoroughly  the  art  of  housekeeping  by  taking 
them  as  apprentices.  For  no  girl  however 
bright  and  bandy,  can  be  a  good  housekeeper 
without  first  learning  all  the  intricate  ins  and 
outs  of  doing  housework  well,  and  of  doing 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  By  having  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  one  would  be  enabled  to 
demand  good  pay  if  going  out  to  service,  or 
she  could  skillfully  do  her  own  household 
work,  and  be  able  to  intelligently  oversee  the 


doing  of  it.  Possibly  there  is  no  calling  for 
women  that  is  more  sure  or  is  better  paid 
than  that  of  a  good  housekeeper.  Not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  scarce  but  owing  more  to 
ladies  knowing  it  is  the  best  economy  to  pay 
well  for  a  good  workwoman  who  knows  how 
to  do  housework  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  lo 
it  well  and  economically.  At  present  the 
ser  rant  is  a  trial,  simply  because  the  majority 
are  ignoraot  and  untidy  and  not  willing  to 
improve,  and  are  altogether  a  very  extrava¬ 
gant  household  article.  This  class  of  girls 
brings  the  kitchen  and  everything  pertaining 
to  it  into  disrepute,  and  the  better  class  of 
girls  seek  employment  elsewhere,  preferring 
to  work  harder  for  lower  wages  rather  than 
be  brought  into  such  associations.  And  thus 
it  is  things  in  our  homes  are  going  from  had 
to  worse.  Our  servants  are  becoming  more 
unsatisfactory  while  our  girls  are  wholly  un¬ 
fitting  themselves  for  taking  charge  of  any 
kind  of  a  home  in  the  near  or  far  future,  but 
to  which  they  aspire  and  hope  to  attain.  This 
may  all  he  done  away  with  if  those  who  hire 
will  adopt  a  new  code  of  household  laws,  by 
taking  clean,  willing  and  reputable  girls  as 
apprentices.  A  better  state  of  things  would 
soon  be  instituted  and  hoth  the  ladies  and  the 
girl3  would  be  much  better  off  in  the  end. 

A  lady  taking  on  apprentice  must  be  one 
thoroughly  qualified  and  competent  to  give 
instruction,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
the  apprentice  is  to  learo  house-keeping.  As 
soon  as  learned  she  is  to  be  paid  for  her  work. 

If  the  girl  is  interested  and  apt  she  will  soon 
be  able  to  earn  something  while  learning, 
which  is  an  induesment  to  do  the  very  best 
she  can  possibly.  For  a  girl  to  receive  the 
most  profit  for  her  time  she  had  better  go  into 
a  comfortably  well  to-do  family  where  the 
lady  looks  personally  after  the  household 
affairs;  for  in  our  wealthy  families,  society  de¬ 
mands  so  much  time  from  the  ladies,  that 
they  can  afford  to  pay  more  and  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  tn  look  after  the  cares  of  the  house. 
Such  placed  are  good  after  the  apprentice  has 
become  skillful  in  her  work.  Skilled  work¬ 
men  inform  themselves  so  as  to  work  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage,  and  do  more  and  better  work. 
And  working  in  such  ways  is  ju-t  the  defer¬ 
ence  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 
This  difference  is  perceptible  in  little  things 
specially  pertaining  to  housework.  For  in¬ 
stance  one  girl  mav  sweep,  she  sweeps  across 
the  6eams,  across  the  carpet  onto  the  oil  cloth 
and  from  the  border  if  there  is  one  across  to 
the  carpet;  somehow  she  manages  to  cross 
everything,  raising  it  and  the  dust  alike.  If 
the  room  is  well  swept  when  she  gets  through 
there  has  been  an  undue  amount  of  sweeping 
and  also  an  undue  amount  of  wear  and  tear  on 
materials.  Another  will  take  the  broom,  and 
all  the  crevices,  seams,  horders,  and  where 
the  oil  cloth  is  tacked  down — with  a  long 
sweep  of  the  broom  lengthwise — the  dust  is 
taken  out;  this  is  less  work  for  her.  better  for 
the  materials  and  the  result  is  as  good  if  not 
better  than  in  the  other  case;  one  works  in¬ 
telligently  the  other  does  not.  In  washing 
dishes  and  in  making  bods  there  is  the  same 
perceptible  difference;  still  the  chances  are 
there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  as  there  is 
in  baking  and  cooking  The  fact  is  in  all 
kinds  of  housework,  house  arranging  and 
house  planning,  the  more  skilled  labor  we  caa 
employ,  the  better  anti  more  economical  is  our 
work  done.  How  are  we  to  succeed  in  secur¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  work  people!  By  adopting  the 
apprentice  plan  and  educating  our  young  girls 
np  to  it.  In  this  way  will  our  homes  become 
what  they  should  be  and  our  young  men  then 
can  look  for  help-meet  and  not  look  in  vain. 

In  every  house,  in  every  room  of  the  house, 
a  spirit  pervades  it  much  »s  the  spirit  of 
the  one  doing  the  work.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  spirit  of  love,  shown  in  the  neat  and 
tender  care  and  thoughtful  arrangement  of 
even  the  minutest  household  articles.  Too 
often,  however,  it  is  a  spirit  of  neglect  and 
untidiness  apparent  in  the  hurried  carelessness 
of  everything  done  in  a  half  slip-shod  way. 

The  remedy  of  this  growing  evil  we  believe 
can  most  effectually  be  doue  by  dispensing 
wholly  with  servants,  and  securing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  either  good  workwomen  or  appren¬ 
tices,  or  both.  The  apprentices  are  to  receive 
board  and  lodging,  and  be  taught  how  to 
work.  The  girl  is  learning  for  a  purpose,  that 
purpose  is  in  part  to  be  able  to  manage  and 
care  for  a  household  the  best  that  can  be  done 
on  a  certain  allowance.  There  is  to  be  no 
question  whether  she  is  good  enough  to  eat 
with  the  family  or  not.  It  is  a  portion  of  her 
work  to  wait  on  the  table.  And  in  some  fam¬ 
ilies  with  all  the  appurtenances  that  wealth 
brings  if  a  girl  can  wait  on  the  table  with 
satisfaction  aud  dispatch,  she  has  reason  to 
congratulate  herself  with  a  good  deal  of 
pride.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many  who  can 
wait  upon  a  table  at  beet  but  awkwardly 
while  so  few  can  do  it  only  half  well,  that  for 
one  who  can  do  it  well  the  chances  are  she 
will  not  want  for  a  good  place  or  good  pay. 
An  important  feature  in  being  apprenticed  is 
to  be  disciplined  to  such  a  degree  so  as  to  be 
able  to  form  business  habits  and  adhere 


them.  These  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
working  at?  this  or  doing  that  is  mainly  due  to 
a  wrong  construction  being  applied  to  work. 
Girls  generally  wish  to  be  respected  and  con¬ 
sidered  respectable,  and  owing  to  their  being 
wrongly  educated,  or  else  not  educated  at  allt 
they  come  to  look  upon  certain  household 
work  as  belittling.  The  work  is  not  belit¬ 
tling  in  the  least,  but  often  times  the  man* 
ner  in  which  it  is  done  belittles  the  one  who 
does  it.  We  think  the  apprentice  plan  might 
be  made  to  work  admirably.  By  it  we  could 
secure  a  better  class  of  girls;  girls  who  would 
take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  vrho  would 
look  forward  to  a  home  of  their  own  with  a 
good  deal  better  prospect  of  making  it  pleas¬ 
ant  than  can  a  clerk  or  sewing  girl.  Men  of 
sense  will  see  the  beauty  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  they  can  but  admire  the  girl  who 
has  the  courage  to  start  out  on,  or  rather  in 
the  new  and  practical  profession  of  being  a 
scientific  housekeeper. 

- ♦  —  ♦ - 

GRUMBLING  AND  GRATITUDE. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“Only  a  few  apples  this  year.  It  is  a 
gleaning  season.”  Such  are  our  remarks  to 
those  who  inquire  as  to  the  state  of  the  crop, 
and  when  one  knows  that  fruit  is  our  staple 
it  seems  a  little  hard,  and  then  we  grumble. 
Itis  human  nature  to  do  so.  Whv  are  things 
so  unevenly  ordered?  One  year  our  trees  are  j 
so  heavily  laden  that  limbs  and  branches  suf¬ 
fer  in  consequence;  the  next  there  is  only  a 
scattering  here  and  there  of  the  ruby  fruit, 
and  time,  patience  and  pocket  suffer  by  the 
deficiency. 

Then  the  grapes  will  not  ripen.  Why  has 
the  sun  been  so  chary  of  its  rays  during  this 
season  of  1882?  The  beautiful  bunches  hang 
heavy  on  the  vines,  but  they  lack  the  ripened 
glow  and  bloom— there  is  no  aroma,  no  rich¬ 
ness  or  sweetness.  Aud  thus  we  learn  that 
“Paul  may  plant,”  and  we  may  hoe  and  prune 
and  do  the  best  we  can,  but  it  is  “God  alone 
who  giveth  the  increase.”  And  as  the  chill 
breath  of  frost  blackens  the  vines  where  hang 
the  unrinened  hunches,  we  once  more  indulge 
in  grumbling  that  Summer  had  not  lasted  one 
bright  week  longer  before  these  dire  effects 
destroyed  our  hopes.  Then  one  fine  morning 
we  are  startled  into  a  fit  of  gratitude,  for 
close  to  our  doors,  and  freighted  with  our 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  daily  steamer  ex¬ 
plodes  within  sound  of  our  hearing.  As  we 
see  the  wounded  pass  by,  and  the  dead  brought 
back  to  their  desolate  homes,  we  think  of 
what  might  have  been.  For  it  was  exhibi¬ 
tion  week,  and  only  the  day  before  the  disas¬ 
ter  half  of  our  family  had  been  to  the  city 
on  that  unworthy  steamer.  Let  us  be  thank¬ 
ful.  Frost  and  mildew  are  hard  to  bear,  and 
blighted  hopes  that  this  season  cannot  realize, 
but  they  Are  all  as  nothing  comp  ired  with 
the  happiness  of  health,  and  home  an  un¬ 
broken  circle. 


Domestic  Camonti} 
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HOME  LIFE  AT  “VUE  DE  L’EAU." 

Sugar  in  Tomato  Catsup;  Scallop  Soup; 

Sweet  Pickled  Grapes ;  Protecting  a  Child's 
Chest. 

MRS.  A. 

Mrs.  V.  called  this  morning  and  left  a  new 
recipe  for  tomato  catsup,  which  she  thinks 
excellent.  Looking  it  over  after  she  had  gone, 
i  saw  as  one  of  the  ingredients,  “one-half  cup 
of  sugar.”  That  brought  me  back  to  my  early 
days  of  housekeeping.  What  mischief  a  little 
sugar  in  tomato  catsup  has  made  for  mel  I 
am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  my  ignorance, 
or  rather  thoughtlessness,  but  I  actually  added 
sugar  to  my  catsup  year  after  year  and 
thought  it  unaccountable  that  neither  cords 
nor  cement  would  keep  the  corks  in  the  bottles, 
or  if  the  corks  were  not  forced  out,  when 
drawn  out  the  catsup  foamed  like  ale.  When 
adding  a  spoonful  of  sugar  to  my  bread 
sponge  one  morning  (I  was  thinking  of  trying 
catsup  once  more)  it  “came  to  me”  why  my 
catsup  fermented. 

E.  brought  home  a  quart  of  scallops  last 
night  which  I  made  into  a  soup  as  follows: 
With  chopping  kuife  and  bowl  1  minced  them 
very  fine,  added  a  pint  of  water  and  put  over 
the  fire.  A  quart  of  milk  was  put  on  to  heat 
in  a  separate  pan.  When  the  scallops  had 
boiled  15  minutes  I  added  the  hot  milk,  sifted 
in  three  powdered  milk  crackers,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt  aud  a  bit  of  butter  and 
poured  into  the  tureen.  The  soup  was  delicious 
end  was  thought  by  the  epicurean  of  the 
family  to  tie  the  “richest  of  all  soups.” 

This  Fall  I  have  put  white,  red,  and  black 
grapes  into  glass  cans  and  covered  them  with 
sweetened  vinegar  with  half  a  dozen  cloves 


and  a  teaspoonful  of  whole  whit*  mustard  to 
each  bottle.  The  grapes  were  left  upon  the 
stems  and  I  was  careful  to  reject  any  that  had 
the  skins  broken.  The  Delaware  bunches 
were  left  whole,  but  the  larger  bunches  were 
divided  up  to  allow  more  compact  packing 
into  the  cans.  The  vinegar  should  not  be  too 
strong  and  half  a  teacupful  of  white  sugar  to 
a  quart  can  was  the  quantity  of  sweetening  I 
used.  Grapes  thus  pickled  retain  their  own 
good  flavor  and  are  excel  lent  eaten  with  meats. 

Emily  has  had  a  terrible  cold  which  settled 
in  her  throat.  After  applying  mustard  we 
desired  to  protect  her  throat  and  chest  with  a 
thin  pad  of  cotton.  I  first  stitched  it  to  her 
under-vest,  but  it  did  not  keep  in  place.  Then 
I  cut  a  piece  of  thin  cotton  cloth  the  size 
required  with  ends  long  enough  to  go  around 
the  neck,  tacked  cotton  on  one  side  (noton  the 
ends)  and  with  a  safety-pin  fastened  it  in  place. 
With  two  or  three  of  these  protectors  I  could 
change  them  when  moist  with  perspiration 
and  so  prevent  her  from  taking  more  cold. 
As  she  recovers,  I  shall  each  morning,  little  by 
little,  pull  off  the  cotton  until  only  the  thin 
cloth  remains  which  can  be  taken  off  with 
little  danger.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  muffling 
up  a  child’s  neck  in-doors  or  out,  but  in  this 
particular  case  some  protection  seemed 
desirable. 

- - - 

GLEANINGS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

MAYONNAISE  AU  CHOU. 

Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  drv  mustard  with  half 
a  teacupful  of  vinegar.  Add  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar.  Melt  the  °flnw  quantity  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  mix  with  two  well  beaten  eggs.  Stir 
this  gradually  with  the  vinegar,  add  salt  to 
taste.  Place  over  the  fire,  and  add  a  pint  of 
finely  chopped  white  cabbage.  Bring  all  to  a 
boil,  and  put  away.  To  be  eaten  cold. 

TURKISH  MARROW. 

Mince  some  cold  meat  very  fine;  add  sweet 
herbs,  salt  and  p«pper.  Mix  with  one  egg  and 
a  little  gravy.  Cut  the  top  off  from  a  vegeta¬ 
ble-marrow,  scoop  out  the  seeds,  fill  it  with 
this  mixture,  tie  on  the  top  and  stew  till  ten¬ 
der.  Serve  with  good  gravy  poured  over. 

These  recipes  were  sent  me  by  one  who  has 
tried  them  and  she  says:  “With  your  large 
garden,  where  every  kind  of  vegetable  grows, 
you  will  have  vegetable-marrow  I  am  sure, 
and  if  tried  you  will  pronounce  it  delicious.” 

During  a  recent  little  trip  from  home  I 
asked  a  lady  friend  how  she  kept  her  silver 
so  bright.  She  told  me  that  she  cleaned  it 
with  whitening  wet  with  kerosene,  and  as 
eaoh  pieee  was  cleaned  it  was  at  once  put  into 
hot  suds  and  rubbed  with  chamois  leather  af¬ 
ter  the  riusing.  I  thought  it  might,  leave  a 
taint  of  the  oil,  but  by  putting  the  cleaned 
articles  into  hot  water,  find  they  are  quite 
free  from  the  unpleasant  odor,  while  the  polish 
is  as  satisfactory  as  that  oroduced  by  the  more 
expensive  diamond  dust. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

FRIED  WHOLE  POTATOES. 

Select  those  the  size  of  an  egg.  Peel  and 
boil  in  salted  water.  Take  from  the  fire  as 
soon  as  tender  so  that  they  may  remain  whole. 
Have  ready  a  beaten  egg  aud  some  powdered 
cracker.  First  roll  the  potatoes  in  the  egg 
and  then  in  the  cracker  dnst  and  drop  into 
boiling  lard.  Cook  until  quite  a  deep  brown. 

TO  FRY  ONIONS. 

Slice  and  boil  for  10  or  15  minutes,  each 
time  in  three  different  waters.  Drain  and 
fry  in  a  little  butter.  Stir  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing.  Season  and  serve  at  once.  mrs.  V. 


BONED  HAM. 


Soak  a  rather  small  ham  in  water  over¬ 
night;  in  the  morning  boil  until  perfectly  ten¬ 
der  in  two  waters,  adding  a  cupful  of  brown 
sugar  to  each  water.  W hen  done  let  cool, 
then  carefully  remove  bone.  Fill  the  opening 
with  cold  minced  chicken,  veal  or  mutton, 
well  seasoned.  Press  into  shape;  tie  with  tape 
if  necessary;  put  back  into  the  pot;  just  bring 
to  a  boil;  remove  pot  from  fire,  and  let  ham 
remain  in  until  liquid  is  cold.  Skin;  cover  the 
top  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a 
froth,  and  sprinkle  over  cracker-dust.  Set  in 
the  oven  until  nicely  browned.  Do  not  slice 
until  cold.  mrs.  m.  g.  j. 

FRIED  OYSTERS  AND  COLD  SLAW. 

Slice  the  heart  of  a  cabbage  very  fine;  sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  pepper  a  spoonful  or  more  of 
tomato  catsup  and  a  little  vinegar.  Pile  in 
the  center  of  a  platter,  and  arrange  fried 
oysters  around  it.  MRS.  WOOD. 

-  ♦»» 

Horsford’n  Acid  Phosphate, 

For  Overworked  Professional  Men. 

Dr.  Cuas.  T.  Mitchell,  Canandaigua,  N. 
Y.,  says:  “  I  think  it  a  grand  restorer  of  brain 
force  or  nervous  energy.”— Adv. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Oct.  21.  1882. 
Washington  has  “comet  parties.”  The 
guests  assemble  at  four  a.  m.  and  view  the 
comet  until  the  sun  rises.  Refreshments 
are  served  to  t  he  comatose  assembly. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  one  of  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  cities  of  the  Northwest.  During  the  Inst 
two  years  its  wholesale  trade  has  increased  (10 
to  100  per  cent. 

A  blast  of  5,700  tons  of  powder  was  recently 
fired  at  Steaven’s  Camp,  on  the  Oregon  ami 
California  Railroad.  The  effect  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  It  tore  down  the  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  dammed  up  a  creek  for  a  mile,  and 
blocked  a  wagon  road  for  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile. 

In  the  Vermont  House  of  Representatives  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  providing  that  con¬ 
demned  prisoners  be  rendered  insensible  be¬ 
fore  execution. 

Under  a  ruling  of  the  Supervising  Inspec¬ 
tors  of  Steambouts  at  Chicago,  tugboats  are 
prohibited  from  taking  adrowniug  person  on 
board  under  a  penalty  of  $.500  for  each  case. 
How  humane! 

Fifty  Mormon  bishops  have  left  Salt  Lake 
City  on  a  proselyting  tour  to  Norway, Sweden 
and  Denmark.  This  is  the  largest,  number 
of  bishops  that  ever  left  in  a  body  to  prose 
cute  missionary  work  abroad.  They  will  not 
venture  into  Germany,  being  deterred  by  the 
opposition  to  missionaries  who  went  there. 

The  members  of  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sembly  will  not  occupy  the  new  Assembly 
rooms  this  Winter  until  the  repairs  are  made 
that  are  necessary  to  safety. 

Geo.  C.  Miln,  who  recently  left  the  pulpit 
for  the  stage,  appeared  as  Hamlet  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  Chicago  on  the  1  Otb  inst. 

Mr.  Henry  Vfllard,  the  President  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  has  offered  to  en¬ 
dow  Oregon  University  with  $50,000  if  the 
State  will  increase  its  annual  legislative  al¬ 
lowance  from  82,500  to  85,000. 

The  body  of  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips,  the 
well  known  smger  who  recently  died,  is  to  be 
interred  In  the  Marshfield  (Mass.)  buiying 
ground,  a  few  rods  to  the  south  of  the  Web¬ 
ster  tomb. 

The  fastest  long  run  by  railway  ever  made 
west  of  Chicago  was  that  by  the  Burlington 
special  train  which  brought  the  Vauderbilt 
party  from  Burlington  to  Chicago  207  miles, 
at  the  average  rate  of  59  miles  per  hour. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  been  celebrating  its 
bicentennial  this  week.  The  Phil  ipse  Manor 
built  in  1682  by  Frederick  Philipse.  was  the 
center  of  attraction. 

“Cedar  Croft,”  Bayard  Taylor’s  homestead, 
near  Konnett  Square,  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
sold  at  auction  under  a  peremptory  order  of 
sale.  Some  time  ago  the  farm  lands  were 
sold,  and  now  the  remainder  of  the  lands, 
with  the  homestead  have  been  disposed  of 
for  $14,050. 

An  oak  tree  at  Woodbridge,  Connecticut, 
is  believed  to  be  from  one  thousand  to  eighteen 
hundred  years  old.  It  is  twenty-seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and.  crowning  a  hill,  can  be  seen 
for  thirty  miles  A  celebration  was  held 
under  its  branches  recently,  at  which  ex- 
Governor  English  presided.  An  association 
to  preserve  the  tree  was  formed,  and  several 
hundred  persons  participated  in  a  collation. 

The  School  Board  of  Cincinnati  is  just  now 
being  upbraided  for  permitting  a  child  of  the 
jauitor  of  the  Eighth  district  school  to  lie  and 
perish  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  building.  No 
less  than  thirteen  hundred  children  were 
thereby  exposed  to  the  disease. 

It  seems  to  Vie  generally  believed  in  Georgia 
that  Ben  Hill's  place  in  the  Senate  will  be 
captured  by  Governor  Colquitt. 

California  has  Republican,  Democratic,  Pro 
hibition  and  Greenback  tickets  in  the  field, 
and  will  soon  have  another  to  be  called  “anti- 
slickens.”  The  refuse  from  mines  is  called 
“slickens,”  and  the  ticket  will  be  put-up  by 
those  whose  farms  and  other  property  are  in¬ 
jured  by  its  accumulation  ne/  r  the  streams. 

President  Arthur  entered  his  son  at  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  this  week.  He 
made  a  speech  to  the  students  declaring  much 
confidence  in  Princeton. 

Wild  ducks  dashed  themselves  against  the 
electric  lights  at  Fairfield,  la.,  during  a  storm 
Monday  night,  extinguishing  all  but  one. 
Nearly  200  ducks  were  picked  up  in  the 
streets.  Quite  a  duck  story  1 
There  are  7,134  survivors  of  the  war  of 
1812  on  the  pension  rolls  and  24,661  widows 
of  survivors. 

General  Custer  presented  to  New  York  city 
a  buffalo  calf  which  he  captured  at  Smoky 
Hill  in  1868.  It  grew  to  bo  au  enormous  ani¬ 
mal,  and  was  called  “Big  Ben.”  Several 
years  ago  Ward,  the  sculptor,  used  him  as  a 
model,  and  pronounced  him  the  finest  speci¬ 
men  he  ever  saw.  “Big  Ben”  died  on  Tuesday 
night  in  Central  Park. 


Mr.  O’Connor,  a  bank  president  at  Knox¬ 
ville  and  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  State, 
shot  and  killed  General  Mabry,  who  had 
threatened  his  life.  Along  came  Joseph.  A. 
Mabry,  jr.,  who  shot  and  mortally  wounded 
his  father’s  slayer  and  w  as  himself  killed  by 
O'Connor  just  before  he  died.  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  tragedy  took  two  minutes,  and 
had  its  origin  in  trouble  about  a  transfer  of 
property. 

The  old  post  office  site  and  property  in  New 
York  has  beeu  sold  for  8650,000,  to  Herman 
H.  Camrnan,  who  purchased  it  for  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

The  consumption  of  beer  in  this  country  is 
said  to  ha  about  16,000,000  barrels  a  year,  or 
two-thirds  of  a  barrel  for  every  able-bodied 
American  citizen.  Enthusiastic  advocates  of 
beer  estimate  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
w  hen  the  consumption  will  be  50,000,000  bar¬ 
rels  a  year. 

The  excess  of  the  government  receipts  over 
its  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at.  $39,461,000. 
It  is  believed  that  the  surplus  for  the  year  will 
bo  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  millions.  The 
pension  payments  have  not  been  as  large  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  as  they  will  be  in  the  re¬ 
maining  quarters.  The  large  expenditures 
on  account  of  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  are 
yet  to  be  made. 

In  five  States — Oregon,  Maine,  Vermont, 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia — the  elections  for 
members  of  the  Forty- eighth  Congress  have 
been  held.  These  have  in  the  present  House 
of  293  members,  thirty- two  Representatives 
— twenty-two  Republicans  and  ten  Demoerts. 
In  the  next  House,  which  will  have  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  325.  the  same  States  will  have,  as 
now,  thirty-two  members,  Maine  and  Ver¬ 
mont  losing  and  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
gaining  one  each.  Politically  they  will  stand 
sixteen  Republicans  and  sixteen  Democrats — 
a  net  Democratic  gain  of  six. 

T.  O.  Howe,  Postmaster-General,  declares 
bis  belief  in  the  near  possibility  of  cheaper 
postage  without  making  the  postal  service  a 
burden  to  the  general  Government. 

The  block  of  stone  for  the  Washington 
monument  to  be  contributed  by  Nebraska  is 
four  by  six  feet  and  bears  the  State’s  motto 
and  coat-of-arms. 

In  the  old  hail  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Washington,  each  State  is  allowed 
space  for  two  statues  or  busts  of  its  prominent 
sons.  Hitherto  Ohio  has  not  used  either  of 
her  niches.  This  defect  is  now  roost  fittingly 
remedied,  as,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  a  bill  was  passed  appropriating 
810,000  for  a  statue  of  General  Garfield,  to 
be  placed  in  one  of  the  spaces  allotted  to  Ohio. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  sculptors  of  the 
country  are  competing  for  the  work. 

In  the  43  counties  in  Ohio,  full  returns  from 
which  are  reported,  the  Prohibition  gain  is 
994,  and  the  loss  2,693,  making  a  net  loss  of 
1,699.  In  the  counties  reported  they  have 
made  their  largest  gains,  the  indications  being 
that  they  have  suffered  more  in  the  45  coun¬ 
ties  to  hear  from.  It  Js  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  Prohibition  vote  of  the  State  will  not 
foot  up  much  over  12,000.  Last  year  Ludlow, 
Prohibition  candidate  for  Governor,  received 
16,597  votes. 

The  oldest  living  graduates  of  Harvard 
University  are  Dr.  William  Perry,  of  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  and  W.  R.  Sever,  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
both  of  the  class  of  1811. 


“Am  Wonderfnlly  Improved.” 

A  gentleman  in  Coal  City,  Pa. ,  who  was  in 
the  first  stages  of  consumption,  having  night 
sweats,  cough  and  expectoration  streaked 
with  blood,  with  loss  of  flesh,  ordered  a  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  June  last.  In  a 
letter  dated  August  22d,  he  makes  this  very 
favorable  report:  “  I  am  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved,  and  when  I  look  back  on  those  hours 
of  suffering  at  the  commencement  of  your 
treatment,  I  can  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I 
am  Increasing  in  flesh  and  strength,  and  my 
lungs  are  wonderfully  developed,  if  not  quite 
well.  *  *  *  Last  Saturday  I  walked  up  a 
high  hill  on  my  way  home  without  coughing 
once,  a  thing  1  have  not  done  since  last 
March.”  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen, 
its  nature,  action,  and  results,  with  reports  of 
cases  and  full  information,  sent  free.  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Pajoen,  1109  and  1111  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv 

- - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  21,  1882. 

With  regard  to  the  French  harvest,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Standard’s  Paris  correspondence  says 
that,  although  the  total  quantity,  namely, 
112,400,000  hectolitres,  exceeds  by  more  than 
9,000,000  hectolitres  (about  26,000,000  bushels) 
the  production  of  au  average  year,  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  so  far  below  the  average  as  to  make  the 
actual  value  of  the  yield  less  than  that  of  an 
averagecrop  . . . . 

Mr.  James  Caird,  the  authority  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  estimates  the  requirements  of  Great 


Britain  for  foreign  wheat  from  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember  at  15,500,000  quarters  (124,000,000 
bushels),  or  nearly  2,000,000  quarters  (16,000,- 
000  bushels)  less  than  were  imported  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  Sir  John  B.  Lawes. 
however,  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  British 
requirements  of  foreign  wheat  will  not  be  over 
112,000,000  bushels . . . . . 

C.  P.  Bailey,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Col.  Rich¬ 
ard  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Col.  Robert 
Scott,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  are  regarded  as  the 
goat  kings  of  America,  Mr.  Bailey  alone  hav¬ 
ing  a  herd  of  5,000  Angoras  on  his  rauch  in 
Nevada.  Last  year  he  shipped  eastward  10,- 
000  pounds  of  mohair  at  60  coots  per  pouud, 
and  during  the  past  two  years  he  has  sold 

$30,000  worth  of  goats . . . . 

Over  $8,000,000  worth  of  cotton-seed  meal  is 
imported  annually  into  Great  Britain,  and 
English  grazers  claim  that  through  its  excel¬ 
lence  as  food  they  can  compete  with  Amer¬ 
icans . . . . . 

Last  year  the  Millers’  Associations  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  handled  about  10,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  requiring  the  use  of  $13,000,000.  It 
has  now  in  the  field  nearly  300  buyers,  and 
expects  to  handle  18,000,0u0  bushels  duriDg 

the  present  season . . . . 

The  English  apple  crop  is  the  “worst  iu  10 
years;’’  that  of  Germany  and  Belgium  “very 
poor.”  The  news  from  Canada  is  more  hope¬ 
ful  for  consumers  of  this  healthful  fruit . 

Dr.  George  B.  Luring  is  a  handsome  man 
and  a  pietty  effective  campaign  speaker,  but 
he  could  better  employ  himself  in  looking  af¬ 
ter  the  crops  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
than  in  stamping  Massachusetts,  says  the 

Springfield  Republican . . 

The  Cape  Cod  cranberry  crop  will  be  very 

small  this  year — drouth . Professor  Bur- 

rill.  of  the  Illinois  University  says  that  further 
investigation  has  confirmed  bis  conviction  that 

the  yellows  in  peaches  is  due  to  bacteria . 

The  annual  report  of  the  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Danville,  (Va)  Tobacco  Associa¬ 
tion,  delivered  a  few  days  ago,  stated  that 
the  prospects  of  the  new  tobacco  crop  are 
very  flattering  Reports  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  state 
that  the  quality  and  color  are  quite  equal  to 
those  of  the  crop  of  1880,  “if  not  superior.” 
The  crop  in  Virginia  is  placed  at  90  per  cent, 
of  the  average,  and  that  of  North  Carolina  at 

a  full  average. . . . . 

A  telegram  of  Oct.,  19,  from  Iowa  City, 
Johnson  Co.,Iowaeays:  “An  extremely  malig¬ 
nant  form  of  hog  cholera  has  broken  out  in 
this  county.  Jacob  Seller  has  lost  over  four 
hundred  head  and  will  Jose  many  more.  His 
neighbors  also  lose  heavily.  An  examination 
made  to-day  shows  that  the  animals  are  ema¬ 
ciated  and  almost  covered  with  cancerous 
sores.  The  lungs  seem  changed  to  clots  of 
corruption.  Five  pliysicans  examined  them 
aud  pronounced  the  type  of  the  disease  new.” 

The  National  Agricultural  Bureau’s  figures 
on  the  decreased  supply  of  hogs  in  the  seven 
leading  hog-producing  States,  are  as  follows: 
KentuqJJy,  25  per  cent.;  Ohio,  29;  Indiana,  25; 
Illniois,  24;  Iowa  20,  ond  Missouri  30.  “  Other 
and  high  authorities”  have  placed  the  shortage 
at  not  over  10  per  ceot.  on  the  average;  but 
the  majority  of  the  hogs  reaching  market 
come  from  the  States  named,  and  the  prices 
offered  would  surely  bring  out  all  the  hogs  to 
be  disposed  of.  The  receipts  favor  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Bureau’s  figures,  and  good  authori¬ 
ties  believe  them  to  be  approximately  correct. 
They  place  the  average  for  the  entire  country 
at  nearer  £0  than  10  per  cent.  Great  and  wide, 
spread  efforts  are  said  to  be  making  in  the 
bog-raising  regions  to  increase  the  supply,  and 
with  judicious  feeding  on  cooked  food  and  au 
economical  use  of  corn  for  food,  the  belief  is 
indulged  that  another  season  will  witness  an 
improved  supply.  Later  advices  are  that  the 
receipts  of  hogs  at  Chicago  have  largely  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  prices  have  suffered  in  con¬ 
sequence . . . 

The  New  York  Silk  Exchange  proposes  to 
establish  a  silk-producing  colony  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  near  New  York  city,  where  a  practical 
test  is  to  be  made  of  the  efficacy  of  intelligent 
and  systematic  efforts  to  “raise  raw  silk”  in 
this  vicinity. 

Our  Park  Board  have  decided  to  find  out 
whether  the  men  employed  as  gardeners  are 
gardeners  or  politicians.  The  division  gar¬ 
deners  are  to  be  examined  horticulturalJy, 
agriculturally  and  arborieulturally  by  a 

special  commission  of  experts . 

Newspapers  throughout  Kansas  claim  that 
there  is  an  unprecedented  scarcity  of  male 
help  on  the  farm  and  female  help  in  the 
kitchen . . . 

THE  CROPS. 

Thk  October  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  nays  the  yield  of  wheat,  estimated  from  results 
ot  threshing,  foreshadows  a  product  slightly  exceed¬ 
ing  500,000, OKI  bushels,  and  possibly  reaching  520,1X10,- 
000  bushels.  The  average  yield  per  acre  appears  to 
be  nearly  PI  bushels,  on  an  average  of  slightly  less 
than  37,000,000  acres.  There  Is  a  reduction  of  area  In 
the  Spring  wheat  region,  and  a  large  yield  In  the 
great  Winter  wheat  growing  bell  of  the  West.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  highest  figures  Indicated  by  these  returns  of 
yield,  the  distribution  of  the  productlonklves  248,000« 


00  bushels,  or  nearly  half  the  crop  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  six  principal  Winter  wheat  States— 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  Spring  wheat  of  the  Northwest  may  make 
118, (XX), 000  bushels.  The  Pacific  Coast  crop,  which  has 
been  persistently  exaggerated  In  commercial  esti¬ 
mates,  cannot  much  exceed  41, OCX), 000  bushels.  The 
Middle  States  produced  about  40,000,000  bushels,  and 
the  Southern  States  slightly  In  excess  of  50,000,000 

bUBlicls . . . .  . . 

The  average  yield  of  oats  will  be  somewhat  higher 
than  last  year  or  in  1879,  and  the  product  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  wheat,  probably  about  480,000,000 
bushels,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kausas  are 

the  States  highest  In  rank  in  production . . . 

The  average  yield  of  rye,  averaged  from  the  State 
returns,  Is  14  7-10  bushels,  making  a  crop  of  20,000, 000 
bushels,  or  nearly  the  same  as  reported  by  the  census. 

It  Is  Indicated  that  the  average  yield  of  barley 
will  be  about  23  bushels  per  acre,  aggregating  45,000,- 
000  hushels.  California,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin 
together  produce  more  than  half,  or  27,000,000  bushels. 

The  product  In  1879  was  44,000,000  bushels . 

The  prospect  for  buckwheat  Is  good  for  nearly  the 
average  produet,  ll  or  12  million  bushels.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  produced  nearly  half  of  the  crop,  and  reports 
95  as  the  average  ooudltiou,  1U0  representing  the  full 
normal  yield.  New  York  makes  an  average  of  75. 

No  other  State  produces  half  a  million  bushels . 

The  general  average  condition  of  potatoes  Is  81.  In 
the  South,  In  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  In  Michigan,  ails 
sourl,  and  Nebraska  the  average  is  100  to  106.  In  the 
Northwest,  and  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  the 
condition  1b  lower.  It  Is 70  in  New  York,  85  In  Maine, 
and  S4  In  Vermont.  The  returns  Indicate  a  probable 
yield  of  80  bushels  per  acre  on  au  area  of  nearly 

2,000,000  acres . . 

The  yield  per  acre  of  corn  will  be  reported  in 
November.  The  condition  averages  81,  being  very 
high  In  the  South  and  comparatively  low  In  the 
States  of  largest  production.  In  Illinois  with  8  per 
cent  decrease  In  area,  the  condition  Is  only  72,  In 
Iowa  TO,  and  in  Ohio  87.  The  three  States  produced 
40  per  cent  of  the  crop  or  1879.  A  careful  comparison 
of  changes  in  area  aud  condition  lndl  ates  an  aver¬ 
age  y  leld  of  25  bushels  per  acre,  against  18  last  year. 
The  average  of  a  series  of  years  Is  between  20  and  27 
bushels.  New  England  will  produce,  according  to 
the  October  returns.  7, 000, 1  Xu)  to  K,IAX),IX1),  the  Middle 
States  S2,O0O,ixj0,  the  Southern  810000,900,  and  those 
north  of  Tennessee  and  west  of  Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  1,250.000,000,  an  aggregate  of  1, 680,000, 1 00 
bushi  Is.  Later  returns  may  slightly  reduce,  but  can. 

not  materially  Increase,  this  estimate . 

The  cotton  returns  indicate  unusual  size  and  vigor 
of  plant,  aud  capacity  for  a  large  production-  The 
late  development  of  fruitage  and  reported  Indications 
of  a  small  top  crop  limit  the  otherwise  extraordinary 
pros  eet  The  coincidence  appears  of  the  aamo  gene¬ 
ral  average  ot  the  condition  In  18SI  and  1882  for  June, 
July  and  August-89  92,  and  94  respectively.  During 
August  and  September,  In  1881,  the  condition  fell 
from  94  to  flit,  but  In  the  same  period  this  season  to 
88  only.  This  Is  higher  than  for  any  October  for  ton 
years,  with  two  exceptions— 1875  aud  1878. 

- ♦»« - 

Remarkable  Testimony.— July  16,  1881, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  published  three  columns 
of  interviews  with  leading  and  most  exten¬ 
sive  horse  dealers  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
in  which  there  is  au  almost  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  grade  Percberon-N ormans  have 
short  backs,  deep  bodies,  broad  chests,  aud  are 
more  compactly  built  than  any  other  breed. 
That  they  have  best  feet  for  standing  the  hard 
work  on  pavements,  more  endurance,  more 
style  and  action,  best  dispositions,  giving  bet¬ 
ter  satisfaction  generally  to  those  buying 
horses  to  wear  out,  and  sell  for  more  money 
in  the  horse  markets  of  the  United  States 
thau  any  other  breed  of  heavy  horses.  Pure 
bred  Percheron-Normaus  are  sold  in  large 
numbers  by  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  111. 
and  who  to  date  has  imported  from  France 
and  bred  nearly  1,000  of  this  magnificent 
breed.  He  has  about  400  on  hand. — Adv. 

- • - 

Every  lady  should  send  25  cts.  to  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  and  receive 
their  Fashion  Quarterly  for  6  mos.  1,000  illus¬ 
trations  and  4  pages  new  music  each  issue. — 
Adv. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  per  box. — Adv. 

Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  rats,  mice, 
crows,  chipmunks,  cleared  out  by  “  Rough  on 
Rats.”  15e.  per  box. — Adv. 

- - 

♦Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound 
strengthens  the  stomach  aud  kidneys  and  aids 
digestion.  Either  sex  use  with  benefit. — Adv. 
- 

Ay'er’s  Hair  Vigor  cleanses  and  invigorates 
the  scalp;  cures  dandruff  and  itching;  an  ele¬ 
gant  dressing  — Adv. 


Renew  and  retain  your  youthful  appear, 
ance  by  using  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair 
Renewer,  the  best  article  of  its  kind. — Adv. 

- - 

I3T”  Twenty-four  beautiful  colors  of  the 
Diamond  Dyes,  for  Silk,  Wool,  Cotton,  &c., 
10  cts.  A  child  can  use  with  perfect  success. 
— Adv. 


linruott’s  Cocoaine 

Will  save  the  Hair 

and  keep  it  in  a  strong  and  healthy  condition, 
because  it  will  stimulate  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
and  restore  the  natural  action  upon  which  its 
growth  depends. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  ab¬ 
solutely  pure.— Adv. 
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Up  to  Saturday,  Oct.  21. 

Chicago. — W iieat  unsettled ;  regular, 95%c 
October;  9T@97%c,  November;  95%@9ij%c. 
all  the  year;  $1.03  May;  No.  2  red  Winter, 
9dc.  cash;  9S@98%c.  October;  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring,  98%@96c.  cash.  Corn  steady  at  70% 
@7 Ic.  cash;  71c.  October;  69%c.  November; 
63%e.  all  year;  55%c.  January;  56%c.  May; 
rejected,  09c.  Oats  easy  at  35@35%c.  cash ; 
8.5c.  October;  34%c.  November;  84c.  all  the 
year;  88c.  May;  rejocted,  82%c.  Ryk  firm  at 
at  60c,  Barley  firm  at  85c.  Flax-seed  fairly 
active  and  higher  at  $1.19.  Butter  steady 
and  firm.  Eggs  fairly  active  at  23@24c. 
Pork  active,  but  lower  and  unsettled  at  $23 
cash  and  October;  $20  80@20.82X  November; 
$19.07%@19, 10  all  the  year  and  January; 
$19.05@19.07%  February.  Lard  active,  but  a 
shade  lower  at$12.65@l2.75  cash  and  October; 
$12.05@13.07%  November;  fll.40@ll.42X  all 
the  year;  fll.22X@11.25  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary;  $11.37X@  11.40  May.  Bulk-meats  steady 
and  unchanged.  Hugh — Demand  nominal; 
market  badly  broken,  closing  15@20c.  lower 
than  yest»rday,  with  large  numbers  not  sold 
at  the  decline;  sales,  mixed  at  f6.80@7.75; 
heavy,  $7.85@8.R0;  light,  f«.90@7.75;  skips, 
$4,90@6.80.  Cattle  improved  and  10c.  high¬ 
er  on  most  grades;  general  demand  better; 
good  to  choice  shipping,  $5,10@5.80;  common 
to  fair,  $3,95@4.90  ;  butchers’,  $8.30@$4; 
stockers  and  feeders  more  active  at  $3. 10@4.40; 
range  stronger;  Texans,  $3,70@4.55;  Ameri¬ 
cans,  $4.20@5.40.  Sheep— market  dull  and 
15@25c,  lower  than  yesterday;  demand  weak 
and  supply  excessive;  common  to  fair,  f2.65 
@3.20;  medium  to  good,  $3.85@#4;  choice  to 
extra,  $4.25@4.75. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oct.  20. — Wheat  easier; 
No.  2.  Red  Winter,  $1.  spot;  $1.00%,  October 
$1.01.  Corn  in  good  demand  and  prices  a 
shade  higher  at  74%c,  spot;  73%c.  bid,  Octo¬ 
ber;  61cv  November;  54%@55%c.  all  the  year, 
50%c.  bid,  January.  Oats  in  good  demand 
at  full  prices  at  37@38c.,  spot;  34%c.  bid,  ail 
the  year ;  36c.  bid,  May.  Rye  in  good  demand 
at  64X@64Xc.  Barley  weak;  No.  3  Fall, 
extra,  80c.  Lard  quiet  at  $12.50.  Pork 
quiet  at  $25.  Bulk  meats  scarce  and  firm; 
shoulders,  $10.25;  clear  rib,  $15.50.  Bacon 
quiet;  shoulders,  $11.50;  clear  rib,  $16.25; 
clear,  $17  25.  BUTTER  demand  active  and 
prices  have  advanced;  choice  Western  reserve, 
28c;  choice  Central  Ohio,  22c.  Hogs  steady; 
common  and  light,  $6. @7.60;  packing  and 
butchers’,  $7.20@8.25. 

St.  Louis. — Wheat — No.  2  Red  Fall,  94% 
95Xc.  cash;  94%@95Xc.  October;  94%@95o. 
November;  9ti%c.  December;  93%c.  January; 
94%c.  all  the  year;  98%c.  May;  No.  8  Red 
Fall,  00%@91%c;  No.  4  do.  85@86c.  Corn, 
«7X@68c.  cash;  67>£@G8e.  October;  61%c. 
November;  56c.  December;  50%c.  January; 
54%@55%c.  all  the  year;  52c.  May.  Oats  at 
33%@34Xc.  cash;  33%c.  October;  32>£e.  No¬ 
vember;  32%@32%c.  December;  31%@82%c. 
all  the  year ;  85X«.  May.  Rye  dull  at  5«@ 
56% c.  Barley  steady ;  sample  lots,  65@90c; 
Nebraska,  70@79c.  Butter  steady;  dairy, 
24@28c;  creamery,  29@34c.  Eggs  quiet  1S% 
19c.  Cattle— Supply  light  and  demand  lim¬ 
ited;  everything  dull,  except  best  butchers’ 
and  good  shipping  grades,  which  are  very 
scarce ;  mixed  lots  of  butchers’  stuff  sold  at 
$3@3.75;  Indian  steers,  $8.85@3.95:  some  ex¬ 
tra  fine  Texan  steers  of  1,120  pound  average 
brought  $5.10;  native  steers  of  from  1,280  (o 
1,330  pound  sold  at  $5@5.25.  Sheep  fairly 
active  at  $3@$4  for  mutton;  stockers,  $2  25 
@$3,  Hogs — Market  dull,  weak,  and  lowei ; 
light,  $7@?.S0;  mixed  packing,  $7.15@7.‘50; 
butchers’  to  extra  heavy,  $7.50@7.90, 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 

Nxw  York,  Saturday.  Oct.  21.  1882. 
Beans  and  Peas.— Beans,  marrow.  1882  prime,  J.ilOhn 
8,15;  do  medium  1882,  choice,  $2  80:  do.  pea,  choice, 
small,  43.006.93.00:  do.  pea,  (murrow)  42.85662  95;  do. 
white  kidney,  1882,  choice,  43.006*8  10;  do  red  kldnev, 
iS82,  choice,  !3.30@.3  8’;  do.  turtle  soup,  *2  00;  do. 
lore l*t n  medium*,  $l.75®l.SO;  do.  do.,  ordinary,  41.60 
ovt.CO;  Peas,  Kreeu.  1881,  prune,  41.50<S;I.55;  do.  do. 
prime,  41  65m, 1.70;  do,  southern,  U.  e.  V  two-busu 
Img,  $2.KOus2.7r>. 

llUKADSTUWa  and  Provisions.-  Prices  for  Flour, 
Meal  ana  Feed.  FujCH. — No.  2,  $2.50®8.75  lat¬ 
ter  nn  extreme,  superfine,  44.0DGfi4.80;  latter  ex¬ 
treme;  commou  to  fair  extra  State,  41  ooiad.M); 
good  to  fancy  do.,  4d.55eao.60;  Common  to  good  ex 
trn  Western  |4.lXl®4.liO;  good  to  Choice,  41,66668,7'); 
common  to  good  extra  rouml  hoop  Ohio,  4400@,i.8.; 
good  to  choice  do..  44.906t7.ll0;  common  extra  Min 
ne.Nota,  fl  lXVal.TO;  clear,  $.5  50(4,6.75;  rye  mixture, 
$5.50*6.26;  bakers*  extra,  i6.0Uis7.5G-,  straight,  46.UU9 
T.25;  1  latent,  $6  iJtyS.74;  St,  Louis  common  to  fair  ex¬ 
tra,  44.WliM.73;  good  to  very  choice  family,  4L80<ai.50, 
patent  Whiter  wheat  extra,  iii.25it7.50;  city  mill  ex¬ 
tra  for  West  Indies,  45.2S#5.W:  South  America,  $5  65 
i«i5.85;  patent,  4'i.75i#  1  JO;  Southern  hour  unchanged. 
Commou  to  good  extra,  #4.70ft5.66;  good  to  choice, 
4*.fir><iii7.a»,  Including  some  for  export,  4&.21  Rye  Hour 
supertlue,  f:l,  Hm.t.  Buukwtu-al  Hour  selling  at  43  25 
(43,911;  Buckwheat  dull,  lower;  to  arrive,  sue.  Corn 
meal  quiet— Yellow  Western,  $4. 15@4.25;  Braudywlne, 
4l.25e<i4  40,  Feed  unchanged. 

Prices  for  grain.  Wiikat-  Rather  more  doing  for 
export,  fairly  active  city  milling  demand,  and  a  good 
trade  In  options;  ungraded  Winter  ml,  H7c- 6641.1  lb,; 
steamer  No.  3  red.  99e;  No,  3  rod,  4i.U7wl  09,  latter  cie 
llvereil;  steamer  No.  2  red,  4 1  07661  07  Op  No.  2  red, 
fl.lOW®l,l(ft<  for  certificate*,  41.1UVj66bl2  delivered; 
No.  1  red,  41  14;  mixed  Winter,  $1.07;  ungraded  white, 
8UO<d$1.13|  steamer  No.  H  white.  82c;  steamer  No.  2 
White,  HlittSli^e;  No  2  white,  41-OS;  steamer  No.  1 
white,  $1.02^;  No.  1  while.  41.II  for  certificates,  41.12 
delivered:  No.  2  red  October,  do  No¬ 

ember,  4U1M®U1J4;  do.  December,  4Ll2fi@l.l3>4; 
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do.  January,  §1.13?^@1.14J^;  do.  February.  41153^® 
l.lSJf;  do.  March,  $1  163f@1.17;  No.  I  white  November, 
$1.097.4.  Rvx— Market  Arm,  with  a  fairly  active  ex¬ 
port  Inquiry;  Stale,  770;  common  Western,  70c.  fn 
store;  No.  1.  76c.  In  elevator.  Haili.ky— Two  ro-wed 
State,  per  iiumplc.  Stic;  Canada  No.  I  bright,  for 
November,  $1X«.  Raulkt  MaT.T  quiet,  unchanged. 
Corn  -UugrfKlrd  Western  mixed,  8U<,o84c;  No. 2,88c. 
In  elevator,  Bl!^jl8?e  delivered;  yellow,  97c;  No.  2 
mixed  October,  9lV£;tsic;  do.  November,  79,@H0e; 
do.  December,  T.ki»7 Hfce;  d<x  seller  the  year,  730', 
•IJticj  do.  seller  January,  64«®65fcje:  do.  seller  May, 
6HJ$@64o.  Oats— Market  fairly  active;  No.  3,  395166 
40c:  No.  2,  414i®I2c.;  No.  1  quoted,  42c;  No.  3  white, 
4MW®43J>4c;  No.  3,  47 Ssi<i5 48c ;  No.  I  quoted  53c;  No.  2 
Chicago,  43 Ur.  delivered;  mixed  Western,  376*430; 
white  do.,  41®50c;  white  State,  52c;  No,  2  mixed  No¬ 
vember,  l',’kl(jH3c;  do.  December,  43to@41V4c;  do.  Jan¬ 
uary,  -Hfctli^c. 

VISIBLE  8UPPLY  OF  DRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA 

Oct.  14,  OCt  15, 

1882.  1881. 

.  bush.  bush. 

Wheat .  14,488,914  20,586,272 

Corn .  4,481.338  28.682.059 

Oats .  1,659,788  4.760,412 

Barley .  1,651,865  2,506  187 

Rye .  841,143  1.093,772 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork— New  mesa  spot,  $24: 
clear  back,  $29;  city  family  mess,  $.'8.50:  extra 
prime,  420. 50ffl22. fill.  Beef  very  dull;  prices  unsettled 
and  wenk;  plain  mess,  $,3.00;  extra  mess,  413.50tn, 
14  00;  packet,  415.50®17.IXI,  city  extra  Indian  mess,  In 
tes,,  427&U30.  Beef  hams,  demand  light;  quoted  $17.50 
®l8.2ri.  Cut  meats — Pickled  llama,  13J^6ti4o,  smoked 
shoulders,  13c;  pickled  bellies,  quoted  14‘ (Gillie,  for 
heavy  and  light  averngrs;  pickled  shoulders,  9HC: 
smoked  hams,  15c,  Bacon— 'hade  is  very  dull  and 
prices  here  are  wholly  nominal;  at  West,  long  clear 
quoted  14c:  short  clear,  13.250.  Dressed  hogs  City 
quoted  lOe  for  all  average*.  Lurd  With  lower  mar¬ 
kets  at  West,  and  a  decided  increase  In  the  receipts 
of  hogs  at  all  points,  the  feeling  here  Is  very  unset¬ 
tled.  Prime  steam  spot,  13@13.60o:  October,  13  21; 
November,  I2.00@12.65e;  December,  1L9I '(@12.02  V^e; 
seller  year,  U,90@12  02J4<L  city  steam  unsettled  and 
lower;  13c.;  No.  1  city  quoted  12.12MC  bid;  12.05 
asked 

Butter.— Strictly  choice  and  fancy  butter  keeps 
well  sold  up  to  the  supply  available;  commands  full 
former  rates,  with  now  and  then  some  of  the  special 
marks  of  creamery  exceeding  quotations,  ana  evi¬ 
dence*  that  perfect  quality  state  dairy  tuba  would 
realize  a  higher  price  than  ft  is  yet  safe  to  name. 

Creamery  fancy  ,585<330c;  choice,  3&034C.  fair  to  good, 
28@Sic;  ordinary.  22>>t2rc  do.  June  choice,  28  do. 
June.,  fair  to  gtxxl,  240!, 27;  State  half  nrkln  tubs  and 
pall*,  fancy,  31Q32c;  do.  choice,  good.  24@ 

27c;  do.  fair,  'Jufeedc;  State  nr*  Ins  dairy  entire,  20(ffl 
30c:  do.  due,  2im24c-  do.  fair  to  go>-d,  2M-  ,'V.  stun 
Welsh  tub*  choice.  2$@30c;  Welsh  tubs,  good  to  prime, 
20@27e.;  State  Welsh  tubs,  fair  to  good,  24@25c;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  creamery,  22@28c:  do,  dairy  choice, 
214427c;  do  good  to  prime.  20®2So;  do.  ordinary  to 
fair,  16@i9c;  Western  factory,  June,  choice,  18@1S>4c; 
do.  fair  to  good,  l(i radio;  do.  choice  current  make.  lf@ 
l7Wc;  do.  fair  to  good  do.,  15^@l6c;  do.  ordinary, 
14^@15c. 

Cheese. — State  factory,  fancy  to  home  trade,  12%<& 
1244c;  fancy  September  to  shippers,  12q@12ji'e:  do. 
choice,  late  August,  I lM@12c;  prime.  iHgmJdc;  do. 
tine,  do.  medium  »W8*10e:  do.  poor  to 

fair,  7*-vi@9c;  Ohio  Cheddar,  good  to  flue,  11J4@12Wc 
tlats  choice,  12ffll2>4e;  do.  tine,  n@iiU4c;  do.,  fair 
to  good  9!@toq;c;  Creamery  skims,  good,  6@8c;  fair, 
4@5f4c;  Skims,  Iron-clad,  2@34$o 

COTTON.— Speculative  market  moderately  active 
and  a  fair  movement  in  spets.  There  have  hecu 
received  since  September  1  869,08.)  bales,  against 

891,569  bales  same  period  last  year. 

CURRENT  FRICKS  FOR  SPOT  COTTON. 

Quotations  are  based  on  American  standard  of 
classification  and  on  cotton  In  store,  running  In 
quality  not  more  than  half  a  grade  above  01  be.ow 
the  grade  quoted. 

N.  Orleam-.  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  ..  8^  S-H  8J4 

Strict  ordinary .  8  15-16  9  3-16  9  3-16 

Good  ordinary .  1U  10 

Strict  good  ordinary .  10  3-16  10  7-16  10  7-16 

Low  middling . .  10^  h  %  1074 

Strict  low  middling .  10j£  111-16  111-16 

Middling .  111-16  11W  11W 

Good  Middling .  115-16  ll4  12^ 

8irlct  good  mfdlUng .  UJ4  12  11-16  12  n-i« 

MldcUlng  fair . . .  12  12  3-16  123-16 

Fair . . .  12-H  1215-16  13  15-16 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary .  i  Low  Middling.  956 

Strict  good  ordinary.  ...  8  15-16  j  Middling. .  . .  10  9  16 

Dried  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  1882,  crop  ordinary 
to  good,  6^6<i47o;  do.  do.,  fine  to  choice,  do. 

do.  fancy,  S$i@9c;  Western  crop  1682  ordinary,  5)4<o» 
5Vic:  do.  do.  choice  tots,  5^@6c:  apples,  1883,  evap¬ 
orated,  I2@I4c;  do.  choice,  I'llig  cut,  13@15^c; 
Peaches,  8oulherti,crop  1882, 7Va@9c:  do.  Carolina,  crop 
1882,  good  to  raney,  1054150;  do.  Georgia,  crop  1862, 
peeled,  #@13cs  evaporated  peaches,  peeled,  24@37c; 
ao.  do.  unpeeled,  Il@l3c;  nnueeled  peaches,  halves, 
1882,  S44@5?i(C;dO.,  quarters,  18S2,  5@5>gc;  Plums,  South¬ 
ern,  i4@15c;  do.  .State,  15(I4l5^c;  Cherries,  1882,  21@ 
2i^c;  Hlackhorrfus,  IHH2,  7^i@7«fc;  Raspberries,  1882, 
90@31c;  Huckleberries,  1861,  13>i@14c. 

E0Q8.— Demand  allows  a  little  caution,  In  part  due 
to  the  unfavorable  weather,  bit  buyers  find  tnat  to 
obtain  good  stock  they  must  bid  full  former  rates, 
and  some  or  the  best  Western  are  held  at  28!^c 

Choice  stock,  in  bbls,.  *  (lessen.  3U@31<;;  smto  and 
Pennsylvania,  In  bbls.,  2S}uVa29A^c;  choice  \V esteni, 
28e;  other  Western,  27@27J^C4  Canadian,  rresh,  Unv,  In 
bbls.,  27@2Se;  all  kinds,  poor  to  good,  23@26c;  Umed 
eggs,  Western,  2&@26c- 

Fricsii  Kbuits.  There  Is  a  llheral  supply  of  apples 
offering,  principally  Winter  lots,  widen  are  very  dull 
and  irregular.  Choice  pears  are  not  plenty  and  held 
about  slcudy,  but  the  general  demand  Is  moderate 
Grapes  nro  more  plenty  and  the  feeling  weaker  mid 
Irregular  for  all  varieties.  CTanb  Trie* held  steadily. 
A  few  Florida  oranges  arrlvlug,  but  Irregular  ns  yet 
Chestnuts  plenty  and  lower. 


87S  i  Low  Middling.  956 
8  15-16  i  Middling. .  ..10  9  1 


Apples,  Western  N.  V.,  mixod  lots,  41.50012.50  per 
bbl.;  Fall  Pippins.  $2.25@275;  Baldwins,  42.Wic42.5u: 
Greenings, 42. >X«/-2  25  windfalls,  do,  $lgol.5(X  Pears, 
loo  house,  Bartlett  1H  barrel,  4i2@lK;  deckels.  $7@ 


6c;  do.  do.  Concords,  dfejdc.;  up-river,  Concord,  cases. 
41.7rsg2.0O;  up-river  Concord,  «  16,  3g4Ic;  Cranherrle  . 
Cape  Clod,  fancy,  V  bbl.  410.5O&L;  do.  good  to  prime, 

f8@!0  do  V  crate,  42-75@43.75;  do,  Jersey,  prime, 
i  crate,  42.75048.25;  do.  fair  to  good,  4  crate,  $2.23 
@2.50;  Peanuts,  virglnta,  hand-picked.  16 B.,  yfity^jc; 
do.,  fancy,  8>4@84yc;  do.  extra  prime,  do., 

good  to  prime,  7@Sc;  do.,  shelled  per  lb,  4«@5qe:  do 
Spanish  shelled.  18  lb.,  7c;  chesnuts.  Northern,  V 
bushel,  $2.75(03.25;  Southern,  $250@3.  Hickory  nuts, 
l<  bush.,  42.50. 


Hat  and  Stuaw.— The  supply  of  hay  continues 
liberal,  and  with  a  quiet  trade  prices  rule  weak  and 
Irregular,  without,  however,  any  quotable  change, 
prime  timothy  rarely  reaching  90c,  Straw  quiet  and 
unchanged. 

Hay,  prime  Timothy,  V  100  lbs,  85@0Oe;  do.  medium 
do.  if  @80c;  do  shipping  grades,  60c:  do.  clover,  43@ 
50c;  straw,  No.  1  rye,  We;  do.  short  rye,  40@45e;  oat 
straw,  80@35c. 

Hoes.— There  Is  a  good  amouut  of  business  done, 
and  sellers  have  the  upper  hands,  70c  now  being 
asked  for  prime  stock.  Cablegrams  from  Loudon 
reporta  steady  rlso  in  prices: 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1832.  choice, 70c;  do.  do-  mediums, 
67@6Sc;  do.  do.,  low  grades,  6Tk,  jC6c;  crop  of  1881,  good 
to  choice,  6o@7Uc;  Eastern  crop  of  1882,  fair  to  choice, 
65@70. 

Poultry  and  G  amk.— Live  poul  try— Spring  chickens, 
near-by,  t<  Sb,  18@17e;  do.  Western,  Mg»13o;  fowls. 
Pa.  and  Jersey  lb,  14@l5c;  do.  State,  ll«a!3o:  do. 
Western,  Me:  do.  Southern,  13o;  roosters  old,  1H  16.8c; 
Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Pa  $  ib  U@14o;  do.  Western, 
ll)@14c:  ducks.  State,  Pa.  and  Jersey,  V  pair,  73c.@ 
$1.25;  do.  Western,  50@65;  Geese,  WtSfern,  V  pair, 
4l.l2@L37;  do.  State.  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  V  palr,4l,50@200. 

Dressed  poultry.—^ Turkeys  Spring,  15@18C;  do.  old, 
17@Uk;;  Springs,  Philadelphia,  4  to  5  Its  X  pair,  22o; 
do,  Phllft,  8  to  4  its  X  pair,  X  lb,  19@21c:  chick¬ 
ens,  State;  choice,  16G»17c;  do.  Western,  15@I7;  fowls, 
Bucks  County  and  N.  J.,  prime,  15@16c;  do.  L.  I.  ami 


continues 


N.  J.,  fair  to  good,  14@15c:  do.  Philadelphia. dry  picked, 
prime.  17c;  do.  State  and  Western,  dry  picked,  15@ 
16c;  do.  do.,  scalded,  U5c:  do.  fair  to  good.  13@ 
Me;  ducks.  Jersey ,  H  m,  14@150:  do.  State  and  West¬ 
ern,  fair  to  good,  12@lSo;  do,  Philadelphia  Spring,  20 
@22c;  do,  I,.  I.  Spring,  1H@20c;  do.  State  and  Western, 
Spring,  16@18c. 

Game— Partridges,  Eastern  nnd  Minnesota,  50(5) 
75c;  do,.  State  and  other  Western,  v  pa..-,  SLOfs;* 
1.12W;  Grouse,  do.  75e@4t,00;  Woodcock.  4  pair,  90c 
(.#1.00;  grans  plovet,  p  down,  43  5WS$4:  English  snipe, 
fresh  ."W  dozen,  $1.»)g#3  Oil;  tame  squabs,  light,  do. 
43.00@3.2C;  do.  dark,  do.,  4— 0O@2.25;  tame  pigeons 
live,  W  pair,  25@40c;  wild  ducks,  mallards,  ^  pair, 
75c-  do.  teal,  ?(  pair,  65@75o;  (lo.  common,  is  pair, 
3(i@S5c;  venison,  short  saddles,  x  n>  17@lSc;  do.  State 
and  other  Western,  saddle*,  M@lfio. 

Hick.  -Carollua,  choice,  OAic;  do.  good  to  prime, 
69Y@65jc;  do.  common  to  fair,  5k'(«5?Jc:  Louisiana, 
5(a fic;  Rangoon  in  hond,  do.  duty  paid,  4 

5^c;  Patna,  duty  paid,  5M®a^ic. 

Sugar,  Refined  Sugar,  cut  lonf,  ?i  lb,  9%{e;  crushed 
96*3;  cnbcA.  964c;  powdered.  954@95*?;  granulated, 
9Mc:  mould  ,*A”  9J^C;  confectioners  *‘A"  9t,yCU4c: 
coffee  "A”  standard.  3Me;  coffee  off  “A" 
white  extra  ‘C*’  Sqr-sS'Kc;  extra  "0"  76ji@8Wc;  “C," 
7M@7S4o;  yelow, 

Tobacco— Kentucky  quiet;  lug9.  6@7^e;  leaf.  6012; 
seed  leaf  less  active;  1881  crop,  New  England.  8@20c; 
1681  crop,  Pennsylvania,  private  terms;  1880  crop, 
S@30c;  1681  crop.  53j'c;  Havana,  86c.@4l.15. 

Vegetables.— The  supply  of  potatoes  Is  ratlipr 
mod*  rate,  but  the  demand  Is  slow.  Sweets  Id  mod¬ 
erate  supply.  Onions  about  steady  for  strictly 
prime,  but  most  lotaof  Chesters  are  soft  and  spongy 
from  effects  of  damp  weather,  nnd  such  are  dull. 

Lima  beans  potato  *  bag.  42 ,00@3.25:  do  flat.  41  75@ 
2.00;  onions,  red,  If)  bb!„  $1  00@1.50  onions,  yellow, 
$1  5i)@1.75:  do.  white.  $2.0t)@2.riO;  cabbage,  near-by.  V 
100,  45.uo©7.00:  do.  Western,  V  100.  ?l.00(.'4  00;  pota¬ 
toes.  L.  Island,  T9  bbl.  422'@2.50;  do.  Western  N.  Y„ 
9  bbl..  $1.5o@1.87:  sweet  potatoes,  Va.  yellow.  # 
bbl.,  $2.00@2.25;  do.  Did.  River,  do.  $1 .75@2.oO:  to¬ 
matoes,  L.I.  box,  20@25c;  beets,  L.  L,  >  100  bunches, 
41.0U@L25;  turnips,  Russia,!*  bbl.,  41  50@2.00;  radishes, 
L.  I.  »  100  bunches,  50@75c;  cauliflower,  per  bbl  , 
75o  @42.00. 

Wool— Although  the  general  market  must  again 
be  reported  qu'et  there  is  nevertheless  a  moderate 
degree  of  steadiness  observable  In  most  quarters. 
Strictly  choice  fleeces  are  scarce,  but  large  lines  of 
Texas  and  California  are  awaiting  purchaser*. 
New  Fall  Texas  continues  to  arrive  and  sell  from  22 
to  27c. 

Domestic  fleece.  37@42c;  Ohlocomblng  and  Delaine. 
'IIgaISc;  Spring  Texas,  17@*29c;  pulled  do..  23@25e: 
scoured  Territory,  45c:  Georgia,  29c,  scoured  Cali¬ 
fornia.  12@75e;  Spring  do  .  26@31c;  Elaek  Territory, 
3lWc;  Southern,  29c;  carpet  noils,  2*gg30c;  super  and 
extra  pulled,  316136c. 

- ♦-*-♦ - 

LJVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  21.  18& 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days,  10,813  head 
against  10,818  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week  The  market  opened  Friday  with  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  all  grades.  At  the  Blxtlelli  street  yards 
common  cuttle  were  rated  at  a  fraction  higher,  but 
ull  other  grade*  were  slow  of  sale  at  steady  prices 
Some  sales  were  made  at  lOtjjyi  1  lc,,  to  dress  56  it-,  with 
a  few  he hd  at  104.4c,  to  dress  "n@56  in.  General  salrs 
of  Texans  were  m  yW<V>9}.<e.,  to  dress  55  It,  and  of 
Colorado  half  breeds  lit  99i@IO'4o,  also  to  dress  55  T6. 
A  2-ear  lot  of  rat  her  common  Toxn  ns  sold  a  t  $3  75  per 
100  ft  With  the  exception  of  a  carload  of  little  West 
eru  '•  Stockers,”  which  sold  at83.iC,  to  drese  55  ft  the 
extremes  for  native  steers  were  9f-i'@I2Vjc,  to  dress  55 
@56  ft.  The  receipts  for  the  past  week  have  been  Just 
about  the  same  as  last  week,  and  prices  are  nearly 
uniform  with  those  current  at  the  close  last  Friday." 

Sheet  and  Lamps.— Total  receipts  for  six  days 
42.534  head,  against  41.731  lo  ad  for  the  same  line  last 
week  There  whs  n  better  feeling  in  the.  market  and 
prices  were  firmer  for  both  sheep  aud  Inmhs.  Com 
innn  to  good  sheep  sold  at  4@5c  Common  to 
prime  lambs  at  5J4>@5Th«,  with  a  few  extra  at  6*Sc. 
Dressed  la  nib  and  mutton  In  better  demand  at  rat  her 
higher  prices.  Western  heavy  wethers,  ellppcd  4* 
ft..  5@5'-oc,;  mixed  do.  do.,  1<S  134c.  do.  Jersey  ami  near¬ 
by,  I(5i4-3^e;  bucks,  3@S4fiC;  Spring  lambs,  V  16  ,5@6c. 

Calves— Veals  are  steady  nud  sold  at  ?@10c  for 
common  to  prime.  Grassers  and  buttermilk  calves 
ranged  from  S%c  to  If^c,  aud  a  few  fed  calves  sold 
at  6c. 

Live  calv?s,  Jersey  bucks  and  River  County,  good 
to  choice,  lOcailOtGc;  do.  State  prime,  IkB.'lUc;  (to.  fair 
to  good,  8@85«C;  do.  buttermilk  ted.  4V6@So:  do. 
grassers,  3q-  iU4;  dressed  veals,  poor  to  fair,  y@it'c 

Hogs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days,  27,030  head 
against  19,962  head  for  the  some  time  last  week 
Market  dull  at  $7.2i@8  for  common  to  prime.  Coun¬ 
try  dressed  have  advanced  a  little  owing  to  the 
cooler  weather  and  moderate  supply. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  S^S 

Call  on  or  write  to  U.  II,  ALLEN  iV  t'O,,  Sew 
York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 
ADDRESS  1S9  AND  191  WATER  STREET. 


Fcarlefc  T>vO»hor.c  Power,  ^**riliwlv  uneC) U£\led  for  ensc  ol 
J»rni  amount  of  pmver,  itiol  StrmUnl  FVea*<titt«r  ihnt  vos  tltu 
most  unbOUndeci  AHiIsfacIlon.  Culling  Ived  wive*  monvy. 
Koonomy  ay*  Try  it«  and  CtMtuiKs  Clov»*r- 

hulli.rs,  Wood  CirniUf *s»w  Muclilnui  nnd.  K'simiinjj-miMe,  nol  ex- 
rellivl  by  any.  Buv  Uie  In  *!.  t«n(  »n.*e.  AiMti'SS. 

Ill  MUD  II A  ill)  Kit*  CVM.  dll,  Silmbnrle  l>  ,  N’.  Y 

GarmorB’sEar;'2?Lm. 

A»  Invented  nml  worn  by  him 

Ijerffcotly  restoring  the  hearing,  vEiw 
tircly  doaf  for  thirty  years,  he  hears  MAth 
them  even  whispers,  ilistinctly.  Are 
not  obacrvable*  and  remain  in  posi¬ 
tion  without  aid.  Descriptive  Circular 
Free,  CAUTION  i  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  bogus  ear  drums.  Mine  is  the  only 
successful  artificial  Ear  Drum  manu¬ 
factured. 

JOHN  GARMORE, 

Filth  A  Race  Su.,  Cincinnati,  (X 


DEAF 


OEDERICK^  K AY  &,  C01  TON  PRESSES. 

are  sent  any  Whore  on  trial  to  operate  against  a'a 
m.  JQ.  other  Presses,  the  enstom- 

keeping  the  one  that 
f  w-''c  tr.  Bulls  best.  No  one  has  ever 
[W#l  dared  slifnv  «p  any  other 

J  Pre- *.  as  Dcricrlnk's  Press 

rajj y  rrlfgffTw ^4 - -Is  kupirn  to  be  beyond 

— compcLUon,  mol  will  bale 

jtggx  wilh  t\\  -i:a  the  rapidity  of 
v  lclKTiy  55j-i;  nay  other.  Tho  only  way 

Fpjy  roSSTs foferior  luac.lilnca  can  bo 

feg  3.:  57P  1  Hold  la  to  deceive  the  in- 

*  experiencedby  rldlcnloUHly 

dr?  fatso  ai  iiements,  aud  thus 

ec'1  without,  slclitorseeing, 
nnd  swindle  t  ic  purchntcr. 
gT7. L-- St  TVork lug  finy  other  Press 
alongside  of  Dederick's  al- 
>  nj  ways  sella  the  purchasers 
Deilerlck  Pro  vs,  and  all 
5-  it  too  Wt  !I  to  show 

np.  Address  for  circular  anti  location  of  Western 
and  Southern  storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO..  Albany,  N.Y. 

N  B.  The  claim  of  one  8eel e y  In  a  former  numoer 
of  this  paper  to  premium  over  Ded crick  press  at  New 
York  State  Fair  fs  false.  Bis  press  Is  a  very  poor 
copy  of  my  cheapest  patented  press  anti  Its  use  will 
not  be  allowed  even  If  Its  defects  do  not  prohibit  it. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Whitman  Agl.  Co.,  will  make  the 
press  as  my  expermnoe  is  that  responsible  men 
don't  steal  patents  especially  after  the  Courts  have 
pronounced  them  valid.  P.  K.  Dederick. 


AND  f//EW8pADER 

(^crrrUiiCt  idtnZ- 

^  /  WAN  TED 

Either  lady  or  gentleman,  in  every  city,  town,  or 
precinct  not  already  represented,  to  furnish  the 
American  ,Ve»s  E.cchunge  with  prompt  and  reliable 
reports  of  all  events  and  news  of  tmp.-rt xneo  -politi¬ 
cal  news,  amusement  notes,  crop  prospects,  society 
events  labor  items,  sporting  news,  personal  men¬ 
tion,  railroad  news,  accidents,  literary  matter,  etc. 
Previous  experience  not  necessary.  Position  perma- 
nient,  pay  liberal,  nnd  every  privilege  enjoyed  con¬ 
nected  with  the  profession.  Address  at  once, 
American  News  Kx<uusciK,251  YV  5th St.. Cincinnati, O. 

Newspapers  supplied  at  favor  able  rates  with  full 
particulars  of  any  event  transpiring  In  any  part  of 
the  world.  Correspondents  detailed  for  special  work 
at  a  momem’e  notice.  Branch  offices  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

AYER’S 

AGUE  CUBE 

IS  AVAR  RANTED  to  cure  all  cases  of  malarial 
disease,  such  as  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent  or  Chill 
Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague.  Bilious  Fever 
and  Liver  Complaint.  In  case  of  failure,  after  due 
trial,  dealers  are  authorized  by  our  circular  of  July 
1st,  1882,  to  refund  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  bv  all  Druggists. 

Self  Cleaning  Stable. 

Clean  cows,  clean  milk,  and  then  may  come  pure 
butter.  The  self-cleaning,  wrought-lron  platform, 
invented  by  Prof,  E.  W.  Stewart,  keeps  cows  clean  ; 
will  save  Its  Cost  In  labor;  saves  *11  bedding;  saves 
all  rim  manure ;  lasts  a  lifetime,  and  never  gets  out  of 
repair.  These  grates  have  been  used  In  many  stables, 
and  given  universal  satisfaction  For  circulars, address 

A  LA  AN  STRAY  ART, 

Luke  View,  Erie  Co,.  N.  A'. 

To  Fruit  Growers. 

The  advertiser,  having  $10,000,  wishes  to  correspond 
with  a  practical  fruit  grower  having  about  half  that 
sum.  with  the  view  of  engaging  in  fruit  growing  in 
the  .Southwestern  fruit  region,  for  the  Northern  mar¬ 
kets.  Address  E.  II. 

P.  O.  Box  366.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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DON’T  LEAVE  THE  FARM. 


Come,  boys.  I  have  something  to  tell  you; 

Come  near,  I  would  whisper  It  low— 

You  are  thinking  of  leaving  the  homestead, 
Don't  be  In  a  hurry  to  go. 

The  city  has  many  attractions, 

Ant  think  of  the  vices  and  si  i; 

When  once  In  the  vortex  of  fashion, 

How  soon  the  course  downward  begins. 

You  talk  of  the  mines,  boys— 

They  are  wealthy  In  gold,  no  doubt; 

But,  ahl  there  Is  gold  In  the  farm,  boys, 

If  only  you’ll  sbovel  It  out. 

The  mercantile  trade  is  a  hazard— 

The  goods  are  lirst  high  and  then  low. 

Better  risk  the  old  farm  awhile  longer; 

Don’t  be  In  a  hurry  to  go. 

The  farm  Is  the  safest  and  surest. 

The  orchards  are  loaded  to  day; 

You're  aB  free  as  the  air  ill  the  mountains 
And  monarch  of  all  you  survey. 

Better  on  the  farm  awhile  longer, 

Though  the  profits  come  in  rather  slow, 

Remember,  you've  nothing  to  risk,  boys, 
Don't  be  In  a  hurry  to  go. 

C.  K.  M.  Breen. 


RAISING  HUCKLEBERRY  PLANTS 
FROM  SEEDS. 


LETTERS  FROM  UNCLE  ELM  AND  PROF.  C.  8. 
SARGENT. 


Dear  Brother  Mark. — I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  H.  L.,  McHenry,  111.,  who 
says:  ‘‘You  have  introduced  in  the  Rural  a 
subject  in  which  we  are  very  much  interested 
— huckleberry  culture — of  which  we  would 
like  to  learn  a  few  facts.  We  have  procured 
a  lot  of  seed  through  a  Rural  cousin,  (thanks 
to  the  Rural  for  the  introduction  of  the  Cous¬ 
ins)  and  now  we  wantto  know,  how,  and  when, 
and  where  to  plant  them.  And  now  Uncle 
Elm,  can  we  come  to  you,  in  this  our  time  of 
tribulation?  Through  the  Rbral  comes  a 
help  each  week,  that  eucourages  us,  andgives 
us  new  thoughts,  and  makes  life  worth  the 
living.  I  wish  that  every  farmer  could  be 
come  acquainted  with,  and  interested  in  the 
Rural,  for  it’s  just  such  help  as  farmers  need,” 

This  letter  reminds  me  that  I  promised  to  tell 
the  Cousins  bow  to  raise  huckleberry  plants 
from  seed.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  the 
very  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  Prof.  C. 
S.  Sargent  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  who  wrote  the  inclosed  extract 
in  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  Stnrtevant,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station. 
The  letter  appears  below. 

1  suppose  few  of  the  Cousins  have  a  green¬ 
house  to  help  them  but  I  think  if  the  boxes 
in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  are  kept  in  a 
south  window  of  a  warm  room,  the  seeds  will 
germinate  nearly  as  well  as  they  would  in  the 
greenhouse.  A  little  frost  now  and  then, 
would  not  hurt  them.  It  will  require  patience, 
cousins,  but  the  more  credit  will  be  due  us,  if 
we  can  succeed  in  obtaining  varieties  of  the 
huckleberry  that  will  prosper  under  garden 
culture.  Uncle  Elm. 


Professor  Sargent’s  Letter. 
rt  We  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  seeds 
of  all  the  Vaccinium  (huckleberry  family)  to 
germinate  in  a  moderately"  warm  greenhouse. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  boxes  early  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  in  a  compost  of  muck  and  sand,  and  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil 
after  the  seed  is  sown  with  a  thin  layer  of 
damp  sphagnum,  (moss)  in  order  to  insure 
constant  moisture  and  shade  for  the  germin¬ 
ating  seed.  The  seed  often  takes  many 
months  to  germinate,  and  sometimes  the 
young  plants  do  not  appear  until  the  second 
year.  The  youDg  seedlings  want  to  be  handled 
carefully,  and  are  best  planted  out  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  i-heltered  from  the  Summer  sun.” 

C.  S.  Sargent. 

Arnold  Arboretum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


I  am  glad  that  through  the  kindness  of 
Uncie  Elm  we  are  able  to  present  Prof.  C.  S. 
Sargent’s  method  of  raising  huckleberry  plants 
by  garden  culture.  Prof.  Sargent  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  horticultural  subjects. 


We  have  received  quiteanumber  of  reports 
on  the  watermelons,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  quite 
satisfactory.  It  appears,  however,  that  many 
lost  their  seeds  or  plants  on  account  of  the 
wet,  cold  weather  of  Spring  and  the  ravages 
of  insects.  The  names  of  prize  winners  will 
be  published  next  week. 


Finding  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty 
in  awarding  the  first  three  prizes  according  to 
the  conditions  stated  in  Rural  of  Sept.  9, 
we  beg  leave  to  make  a  slight  change,  so  that 
the  awurds  will  be  as  follows,  which  we  think 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

(1.)  For  the  largest  total  weight  of  entire  crop. 


(2.)  For  second  largest  total  weight  of  entire 
crop. 

(3.)  For  third  heaviest  entire  crop. 

(4.)  For  largest  and  heaviest  single  melon, 
exclusive  of  those  included  in  (1),  (2)  and  (3). 

(5.)  For  second  largest  and  heaviest  single 
melon,  exclusive  of  those  included  in  (1), 
(2)  and  (3). _ _ 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— It  has  been  so  long 
since  I  wrote  first  you  must  think  I  have  for. 
gotten  the  Club.  Perhaps  I  have  been  lazy 
about  writing,  but  I  will  do  better  after  this. 
The  Spring  was  cold  and  late  here  and  the 
garden  vegetables  did  not  grow  very  rapidly. 
The  Rummer  was  very  dry,  for  several  weeks 
not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  and  the  drouth  injured 
the  crops  badly.  The  fruit  crop  is  very  small. 
There  was  a  heavy  frost  when  the  most  of  the 
trees  were  blossoming;  oue  night  the  mercury 
fell  to  20  ©  above  zero.  Pa  says  there  will  be 
between  one-sixth  and  one-tentb  of  a  crop  of 
apples;  the  rest  of  the  fruit,  except  berries,  is 
not  abundant.  The  crop  of  potatoes  is  small; 
corn  very  good  and  wheat  a  very  large  eropj 
averaging  in  some  places  from  20  to  25  bushels 
per  acre.  Many  thanks  for  seeds.  There  were 
two  melon  plants  that  came  up.  The  squashes 
came  up,  but  one  plant  died;  Pa  looked  at  it 
but  could  not  find  the  CRnse.  The  celery  came 
up  and  the  corn  is  doing  nicely,  but  is  con¬ 
siderably  later  than  the  kind  Pa  plants.  I  did 
not  plant  the  Hollyhock  seed  as  it  was  too  late 
in  the  Spring.  The  Discussions  were  splendid 
and  I  think  the  Rural  is  the  best  agricultural 
paper  there  is,  and  it  is  always  welcome  here. 

Yonr  niece,  Pansy. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Many  thanks  to  you 
for  kindly  remembering  me  with  the  melon 
seed.  I  scarcely  expected  it,  having  been  so 
shortly  before^  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Clul>.  My  brother  took  great  pains  in  making 
the  hills.  They  were  about  a  foot  deep,  and 
15  inches  square,  filled  with  well  rotted  stumps 
and  woods’ dirt,  planted  three  seeds  in  a  hill 
and  covered  with  fine  rich  soil.  We  planted 
them  the  third  of  May,  the  weather  being 
warm  aud  Spring-like,  but  afterwards  we  had 
a  cold,  wet  spell  and  1  think  the  seeds  must 
have  rotted,  for  not  one  made  its  appearance. 
I  was  very  sorry  but  it  taught  me  a  lesson 
not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  Uncle  Mark,  I’ll  never  plant  melon 
seeds  the  third  of  May  again;  I  will  wait  for 
settled  weather.  I  for  one  of  the  cousins,  am 
in  favor  of  Don  Follino’s  idea  of  having  badges. 
Does  Uncle  Mark  approve  of  the  plan?  If  so, 
would  he  please  inform  the  cousins  bow  ex¬ 
pensive  they  will  be?  Your  niece, 

Dorchester  Co.,  Md.  Imogens  Jackson. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;— As  the  season  is  get¬ 
ting  quite  far  advanced  1  thought  I  would 
write  and  tell  you  about  my  watermelons.  I 
sowed  them  about  the  middle  of  April,  but 
owing  to  the  cold  nights  only  two  came  up.  I 
transplanted  them  as  soon  as  the  ground  was 
warm  enough,  but  the  weather  has  been 
so  wet  that  they  both  died.  I  have  not  got 
much  of  a  garden  this  year ;  it  has  been  so  wet 
that  scarcely  anything  would  grow.  I  have 
a  nice  bed  of  Winter  radishes  and  two  quit© 
nice  muskmelon  and  two  Gem  Squash  vines. 
Jack  Frost  has  come  and  bit  our  squash  and 
cucumber  vines,  but  he  did  not  harm  much. 
I  will  send  you  a  few  seeds  of  our  native  or 
wild  lilies.  They  grow  mostly  in  our  swamp. 
They  are  nearly  as  handsome  as  any  tame 
lilies  I  ever  saw.  Your  nephew, 

Warren  Co.,  Pa.  George  Mudge. 

[Sorry  to  say  seeds  havenot  been  seen,  u.m.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  thought  I  would 
tell  you  what  success  I  had  with  the  Rural 
melon  seeds,  I  planted  them  in  boxes  three 
in  a  hill.  I  had  fully  given  them  up  before 
they  made  their  appearance.  1  then  tore  the 
sides  of  the  boxes  down  and  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  dirt  set  them  in  the  ground,  they 
seemed  to  grow  for  a  while  hut  they  are  all 
dead.  I  am  a  little  girl  12  years  old.  Have 
one  brother  and  one  sister.  As  my  brother  is 
10  years  older  than  I  am  I  have  no  one  to  play 
with,  and  so  I  would  like  to  have  one  of  the 
Rural  Cousins  write  to  me  and  I  will  answer. 
The  Holly-hock  seed  you  sent  Papa  came  up 
nicely,  and  so  did  the  celery  seed.  The  WinJ 
ter  term  of  our  school  has  not  commenced  so 
i  still  enjoy  my  vacation.  Bertha  E.  Coray. 

Allegany-  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — We  take  the  Rural, 
and  all  think  it  is  a  splendid  paper.  I  planted 
the  melon  seeds  you  sent  me  but  only  three 
plants  came  up,  and  two  of  those  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  One  did  well  and  has  now  four 
large  melons  on  it  that  will  soon  be  ripe,  and 
several  smaller  ones.  I  thought  I  would  try 
my  luck  with  peanuts  this  Bummer  and 
planted  some,  but  they  failed  to  come  up,  on 
account  of  the  wet  weather,  just  after  I  had 
planted  them.  We  have  a  great  many  flowers, 
and  some  very  pretty  ones.  Your  niece, 

Benton  Co.,  Iowa.  Carrie  McCulley. 


Without  a  Parallel  in  Medical 
History. 

The  remarkable  results  which  have  attended 
the  administration  of  Compound  Oxygen,  the 
Dew  remedy  for  chronic  and  so-called  **  incur¬ 
able  diseases,”  are  ivithout  a  parallel  in  medi¬ 
cal  history. 

As  dispensers  of  this  new  remedy,  we  have, 
after  over  twelve  years  of  earnest,  untiring 
and  costly  effort  to  introduce  it  to  those  who 
need  its  vitalizing  aud  health-restoring  influ¬ 
ences,  succeeded  in  resting  its  claims  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  results  of  so  wide  and  uni¬ 
versal  a  character — factsand  results  on  rec¬ 
ord ,  and  open  to  the  closest  investigations— 
that  no  room  for  a  question  remains  as  to  its 
marvelous  action  in  restoring  the  diseased 
to  health. 

The  rapidly-increasing  number  of  those  who 
have  obtained  relief  from  pain,  or  been  re¬ 
stored  to  health,  by  Compound  Oxygen,  reach¬ 
ing  now  to  many  thousands,  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country,  is  having  a  wide  influ¬ 
ence  on  public  sentiment.  There  are  no  argu¬ 
ments  so  convincing  as  well  known  facta.  If 
a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  been  suffering  for 
years  from  an  exhausting  disease,  which  no 
physician  had  been  able  to  cure,  tries  a  newly- 
discovered  remedy,  and  is  brought  back  to 
health,  the  fact  stands  as  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favor  of  that  remedy,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  this  particular  case  is  concerned.  A 
resort  to  the  same  remedy  in  another  case,  re¬ 
garded  as  “  incurable,”  and  with  a  like  result, 
adds  a  new  and  stronger  argument  in  its  favor. 
Accumulate  similar  results  to  the  number  of 
hundreds  and  thousands,  and  in  the  widest 
range  of  chronic  and  “  desperate”  diseases 
and  abandoned  case®,  and  you  have  a  weight 
of  evidence  that  is  in  esistible.  On  this  weight 
of  indisputal  le  evidence  we  rest  the  claims  of 
Compound  Oxygen. 

It  is  frequently  urged  against  this  Treat¬ 
ment  by  persons  who  have  not  made  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  natural  laws  gov¬ 
erning  it-  action,  that  the  same  agent  is  ad¬ 
ministered  for  all  diseases — for  neuralgia  or 
catarrh ;  for  rheumatism  or  consumption;  for 
heart  disease  or  bronchitis.  That  we  offer  it 
as  a  universal  specific.  In  our  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  which  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  one  who  will  write  to  us  for  it, 
we  have  fully  explained  the  nature  and  action 
of  this  remedy,  and  shown  that  it  is  not  spe¬ 
cific  to  any  disease  or  class  of  diseases,  but 
that  it  a>*ts  directly  upon  the  nervous  system 
and  vital  organs,  and  thence  universally  in 
the  whole  body.  It  gives  new  force  and  a 
more  vigorous  action  to  all  the  life  centres, 
thus  restoring  to  nature  the  dominant  power 
and  healthy  action  which  had  been  lost.  This 
being  the  case,  no  matter  what  the  disease,  or 
where  located,  it  must  be  gradually  amelio¬ 
rated,  and,  if  the  central  healthy  action  can 
be  maintained,  finally  cured.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  and  unprejudiced  person  will  at  once  see 
that  if  the  law  of  action  which  we  claim  for 
Compound  Oxygen  be  the  true  one,  its  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  universal,  and  not  local  or  spe¬ 
cific;  and  that  all  forms  of  disease  may  be 
reached  by  this  agent.  And  the  fact  that  they 
are  reached,  and  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases 
relieved,  verifies  the  theory  of  cure  and  sub¬ 
stantiates  the  claims  which  are  made  for  this 
new  substance  as  being  the  most  remarkable 
in  its  action  of  airy  therapeutic  agent  yet  dis¬ 
covered. 

If  we  contrast  the  violence  which  is  so  often 
done  to  the  delicate  organisms  of  the  human 
body  through  the  administration  of  drugs, 
given  to  break  the  force  of  a  disease,  ana 
which  sometimes  keeps  the  patient  lingering 
for  months  in  slow  convalescence,  needing  all 
the  while  the  physician’s  car j— with  the  re 
vitalized  condition  of  Compound  Oxygen  pa 
tients,  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
as  compared  with  those  treated  under  most  of 
the  prevailing  systems,  becomes  strikingly 
apparent.  Uudertbenew  Treatment,  w  hich 
is  by  inhalation,  there  is  no  weakening  of  'he 
tone  of  the  stomach  by  drugs,  and  no  violent 
assaults  upon  any  nerve  or  fibre  in  the  body, 
but  a  gentle  and  subtly  'penetrating  influence, 
reaching  to  the  very  centre  of  nil  the  life 
forces,  aud  restoring  them  to  healthier  act  ion. 
The  natural  result  under  this  Treutment  must 
be  that,  when  a  patieut  recovers,  he  is  in  a 
far  better  condition  to  resist  the  causes  which 
produce  disease  than  the  patient  who  has  had 
the  life-forces  weakened  through  drug  medi¬ 
cation. 

In  this  country  nearly  every  active  business 
or  professional  man  is  overworked,  and  suffers 
from  waste  of  vitality.  Few  reach  the  age  of 
forty-five  without  this  waste  of  vital  force 
showing  itself  in  some  form  of  disease  more 
or  less  troublesome  or  dangeroua 

Another  class  suffering  from  depressed  vital 
action  is  that  of  the  w  eary  convalescents,  who 
have  had  a  long,  or  it  may  be  a  brief,  encoun¬ 
ter  with  some  acute  disease,  in  which  they 
have  barely  won  in  the  struggle  betwten  life 
aud  death,  and  out  of  which  they  have  come 
exhausted  and  enfeebled.  A  large  majority 
of  these  never  get  back  to  the  health  they  bad 
before,  although  still  in  the  prime  of  life 
Some  recover  to  a  state  of  invalidism  more  or 
less  mild,  to  nurse  their  broken  powers  for,  it 
may  Lie,  many  years,  while  others  pass  over 
into  a  slow  decline. 

As  a  restorer  of  vital  force,  it  can  be  large¬ 
ly  shown  from  the  results  obtained  during  the 
past  twelve  years,  that  Compound  Oxygen  is 
the  most  efficient  agent  yet  discovered  by  the 
medical  profession.  Its  use  by  overworked 
business  and  professional  men ,  and  by  all 
who  suffer  from  nervous  exhaustion  and  low 
vitality,  would  sore  many  hundreds  of  lives 
every  year,  and  give  to  thousands  more  the 
ability  to  work  without  the  weariness,  ex¬ 
haustion  and  peril  which  now  attend  their 
labors. 

It  is  gratifying  to  kuow  that  both  the  gene¬ 
ral  public  and  the  medical  profession  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  in 
this  substance  which  we  call  Compouud  Oxy 
geu,  an  active  principle  which,  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system  by  inhalation,  gives  a 
new  impulse  to  all  the  nerve-forces.  They  are 
coming  to  understand  that  it  is  not  to  be 


classed  with  any  of  the  drug-compounds,  nos¬ 
trums,  or  patent  medicines  by  which  the. 
people  are  deceived,  and  too  often  injured. 
The  rapidly  accumulating  evidence  in  its 
favor,  seen  in  the  restored  health  of  many 
hundreds  of  persons  who  have  been  invalids 
for  years,  is  an  argument  which  cannot  be 
resisted. 

Our  large  correspondence  with  patients  and 
health  seekers,  throughout  this  and  other 
countries,  gives  evidence  of  the  increasing  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  steadily  growing  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  favorable  to  the  Oxygen  cure.  The 
living  witnesses  to  its  remarkable  efficacy,  and 
the  warm  advocates  of  its  dispensation  are,  as 
we  have  said,  rapidly  increasing.  By  personal 
influence  and  correspondence,  those  who  have 
been  relieved  from  distressing  complaints,  or 
cured  of  diseases  which  were  steadily  growing 
worse  and  worse  for  years,  are  sending  the 
good  news  of  their  recovery  to  friends  and 
neighbors,  near  and  remote.  Many  of  these 
order  the  Treatment,  und  if  helped  or  cured, 
as  rarely  fails  to  be  the  case,  become  in  turn 
the  friends  and  advocates  of  this  new  method 
of  cure.  So  the  knowledge  is  spreading,  and 
the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen  growing,  with 
a  rapidity  of  wuich  few  outside  of  our  estab¬ 
lishment  have  any  comprehension. 

To  those  who  wish  to  inform  thernselv.’s  in 
regard  to  this  new  Treatment,  wo  will  send, 
free  of  cost,  our  ‘'Treatise  on  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,”  and  our  pamphlet  containing  over  fifty 
*' Unsolicited  Testimonials also  “Health 
and.  Life,”  our  Quarterly  Record  of  Cases  and 
Cures,  under  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment,  in  which  will  be  found,  as  reported  by 
patients  themselves,  and  open  for  verification, 
more  remarkable  results  in  a  single  period  of 
three  months  than  all  the  medical  journals  of 
the  United  Mates  can  show  in  a.  year. 

Drs.  STARKEY  &  I’AlEN, 

1109  and  llll  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


AYER’S 


Hair  Vigor 


restores  with  the  gloss  and  freshness  of  youth,  faded 
or  gray  hair  to  a  natural,  rich-brown  color,  or  deep 
Mack,  as  may  be  desired.  By  Its  use  light  or  red  hair 
may  be  darkened,  thin  hair  thickened,  and  baldness 
often,  though  not  always,  cured. 

It  checks  falling  of  the  hair,  aud  stimulates  a  weak 
and  sickly  growth  to  vigor.  It  prevents  and  cures 
scurf  and  dandruff,  and  heals  nearly  every  disease 
peculiar  to  the  scalp.  As  a  Ladies'  Hair  Dressing,  the 
Vioor  Is  unequalled  ;  It  contains  neither  oil  nor  dye, 
renders  the  hair  soft,  glossy,  and  silken  In  appear- 
uuce,  and  Imparts  a  delicate,  agreeable,  and  lasting 
perfume. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Bm.oitjcn  writes  from  Kirby,  O  ,  July  3, 
1882;  “Last  fall  my  hair  commenced  fulling  out.and 
In  a  short  time  1  became  nearly  bald.  I  used  part  of 
a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vioor,  which  stopped  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  hair  and  started  a  new  grow  th.  I  have  now 
a  full  head  of  hair  growing  vigorously,  and  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  but  for  the  use  of  your  preparation  I 
Should  have  been  entirely  bald.” 


Mns.  O.  A-  Prescott,  writing  from  IK  Kim  Street, 
Charlestown.  Mans.,  April  14.  1883,  says ;  “  Two  rears 
ago,  about  two  thirds  of  my  hair  came  off.  It  thfuned 
very  rapidly,  and  1  was  fast  growing  bald.  On  using 
AVER’S  Hur  VIOOR  the  falling  Stopped,  And  a  new 
growth  commenced,  aud  In  about  a  mouth  my  head 
was  completely  covered  with  short  Uuir.  It  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow-,  and  Is  now  us  good  us  before  It  fell. 
I  regularly  used  oue  bottle  of  the  Vioou,  but  now  use 
It  occasionally  as  a  dressing.” 


We  have  hundreds  of  similar  testimonials  of  the 
efficacy  of  avbr's  Hair  Vigor.  It  needs  but  atrial 
to  convince  the  most  skept  ical  of  Its  value. 


PREPARED  BY 

PR.J.C.  AYER  &  CO., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 

SKIN  CURE 


Is  Warranted  to  Cure 
ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST, 

ALL  ROUGH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP, 
SCROFULA  ULCERS,  PIMPLE8  and 
TENDER  ITCHINCS  on  all  parts  of  the 
body.  It  makes  the  akin  white,  soft  and  smooth  i 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  is  the  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  put  up,  two 
tiottlesin  one  package,  consisting  of  Doth  interne) 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  dess  druggists  have  it.  Price  $1.  per  package. 


lironcliil  In.  AMlimn, 

and  Dealm'Ss  rural  nl 
your  home.  Great  Improve¬ 
ments  made  in  post  tliree 
years, and  wonder ful  cure*  aftcrotherw  Ruled.  Had 
caeca  wanted.  HOME  TitlCATlU.NT  sen t 
on  irinl.  Send  for  circulars.  Advice  I’ ft  ICE. 

J.  PRICE  MILLER,  M.  I)..,;  N.  mh  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 


18/  p  i  CT  t!'r  Social  Visitor, 

V  V  Ga  I  w  Ga  largest  and  best  story 

paper  in  tli.*  world,  G  Months,  on  trial, and  a  Beautiful 
French  Writing  Box.  lint  n  Morocco,  containing  Load 
Pencil,  Penholder,  2  Golden  Pens,  Rubber,  Patent  Top 
Pencil,  for  36  CtS.  Stamp#  taken.  Thiauffer  is  made 
to  introduce  our  paper  into  new  homes.  Address 
Social  V  isjtoi  Pah.  Co..  Box  313ft.  Boston.  Mass. 


Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel  Plating 

A  uade  easily  learned.  Costs  little  to  start  and  pa^s 
well.  The  Electro- Plater’s  Guide,  it  manual  of  In¬ 
struction  In  the  art  of  gold,  silver  and  nickel-plating. 
Send  free  for  2  stamps,  We  will  start  persons  In  busi¬ 
ness.  and,  If  not  successful,  will  take  apparatus  back. 
Try  It.  OlHflts.  $1.00,  $2.00,  up.  F.  LOWKY  &  CO.,  4i 
Fuuton  Street,  New  York. 

itir*"  (at  v  w  Cli  ritmnl  hi  r*U  lOe.  14  pLu.fl 
tx.  mute  it)  per  rent.  Please  Mind  She  furAgcnt’a 
"Album  of  »nmule>,  I’randum  LUt  *<’,  W'tuk  Cards  at 
I III IIRP  IAU1I  WORKS,  Snrt Ilford, Cmm. 


aluili sale.  .V 0 111 


tl>ff4ss8Ape»''luyathome-  Samples  worth  $5  free 
ip 3tO£vAddre«i  dUuon  A  Go  Portland,  Mo. 


Oct  28 


pehsOnals. 

The  Rothschilds  are  said  to  hold  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  in  Egyptian  bonds. 

General  w .  S.  Hancock  makes  an  annual 
visit  to  his  farm  in  Henry  County,Mo.,  which 
he  bought  in  1350  when  a  captain.  It  is  now 
G60  acres  large. 

Colonel  Emil  Frei,  the  new  Swiss  Minister 
to  Washington,  is  a  wido  er,  with  five  chil¬ 
dren.  He  will  live  in  the  large  place  known 
as  “The  Maples,”  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Sir  Richard  Keane,  of  Ireland,  who  has 
been  traveling  in  the  Northwest,  regards  Min¬ 
nesota  as  an  “overrated  State,"  as  there  is 
“bad  water,  os  well  as  a  multitude  of  mos¬ 
quitoes  there." 

Ex-Senator  Conkling’s  new  law  office  in 
New  York  consists  of  five  rooms.  One  is  a 
spacious  library,  filled  with  a  variety  of  legal 
lore.  Toe  private  or  consul tiag  room  is 
richly  finished. 

The  late  Daniel  Cook,  of  San  Francisco,  left 
a  fortune  of  about  #1, 500,000.  He  was  as  poor 
as  Job’s  turkey  in  1858,  but  between  that  time 
and  his  death,  at  the  age  of  45  years,  acquired 
from  books  an  education  and  from  mines  piles 
of  gold. 

W.  H.  Vanderbilt  has  telegraphed  from 
Denver  a  denial  that  he  used  all  the  language 
attributed  to  him  in  interviews  telegraphed 
from  Chicago  East,  but  the  two  reporters 
who  interviewed  him  say  t  hey  are  ready  to 
make  an  affidavit  that  he  used  the  precise 
words,  and  more  of  the  same  sort. 

The  Hon.  Leland  Stanford  has  just  enlarged 
his  estate  l>y  purchasing  the  celebrated  cattle 
farm  at  Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  consisting  of  about 
1,400  acres.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of 
Peter  Coutts,  an  eccentric  Swiss-Araerican 
millionaire,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  but  intends 
soon  to  revisit  this  country  and  make  large 
purchases  of  land  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 

***“Onk  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poi¬ 
son."  Kidney-Wort  expels  the  poisonous 
humors.  The  first  thing  to  do  in  the  Spring 
is  to  clean  bouse.  For  internal  cleansing  and 
renovating,  no  other  medicine  is  equal  to  Kid¬ 
ney-Wort.  In  either  dry  or  liquid  form  it 
cures  headache,  bilious  attacks,  constipation 
and  derauged  kidneys. — Adv. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

81ngle  Copy,  per  year . 

"  Six  months .  1.10 

Sreat  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  *3.04  (12s.  6d. 

France, .  3.04  (16  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.06  (20*$  fr. 

Any  one  Bending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-ofilce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„ 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NKW- YORKER. 

Inside  (Agate  space) .  . 40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50  “ 

Discount  on  -1  Insertions,  5  per  et.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  16  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ct,;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
fW  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  62. 


#  torts  and  gouitts 

MOST  EXTENSIVE  PI 'EE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 
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CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PERCH EltOX  NORMAN 
UOUS.KS,  TKGTJ  J.su  DEED  ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
years'  experience  In  breeding  anti  Importing  la  ran 
valleclions,  opport  unity  of  i*miinrlny  different  breed#, 
lair  prtcr#,  because  of  ertent.  uj  la epe  sfiiiiul  loir  rates 
nf  trail  sport  atiou.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence 
solicited 

POWKIjLi  brothers, 

SPRINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  FA. 

KiichI  w-V*‘r»iMr 


RI3BAL  flSEW-YORK 


gfttercUanmjs, 


^mpUmctttja  and  parttfantj. 
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PROFESSOR 


Queen  the  South 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  use. 

lo.ooo  nr  vr  se. 

AVrlte  for  Pamphlet, 

/  Simpson  Sc  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Successors  to  Sthaub  Mill  Co* 
CINCINNATI,  0. 


$Uuj 


ACENTS!  WANTED!  AGENTS! 

JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE 


lAKlNG  1 


WAGON  SCALES  SGO 

All  Iron  ami  Steel,  Brnsn  Ton  Beam.  Jones  h* 
pays  the  freight*  All  size*  equally  low,  for  freo 
book,  aiMresf 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Biajhimton,  N.  7.®* 


"MISS  RICHARDS’  BOY."  20  a  dav easily  sold 
we  want  an  Agentln  every  town;  Send  for  circulars, 
terms,  and  agency  to  American  Publishing  Co., 
Hartford.  Boston.  Chicago.  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis. 

AGENT#!  AGENTS!  AGENTS’ 

GEN.  DOF-GIlte  bran*  new  book,  '"V  published,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEAxvS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

is  the  grandest  chance  ever  offered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
GEN.  sliEK.MA.Y  This  doj’*rb!u  l lUr.tr air d,  First  class  (md 
ThrQlmg  work  outsells  ail  ollicra  to  to  I ,  and  la  the  fastest  Ml 
fc'i'i  hook  ever  published.  Agcnti  average  1 t)  to  21)  orders  a  due 
LyM  till  ihcmsnndmpr  w.  Ft*  class  AGENTS  WANTED 
Exclusive  lirrtMrv  end  Extra  Terms  given.  Send  for  eirr-ihiart 
to  a  1»  W«»..'Tltl>«:Tov  a  <-<» 


POWDE] 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  hy  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit.,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Morsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Hook 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  ill.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  V 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Chas 
Jl.  Gibbs  106  Sycamore  St.,  fin'll,  0„  44  W.  R. 
8t.,  Syracuse.!*.  Y.,  and  456  RJver  St..  Troy.  N.V 


,  and  458  RJver St..  Troy.  N.V 


a  w  «  a  week,  *12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Coa’ly 
w  •  **  outfit,  free.  Address  True  ft  Co.  Atisusta  Mp. 

fCfi  a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  ana  85  outfb 
!'"*** free.  •*  ♦  rv»  .  Portland.  Maine 

plants;,  &c. 

All  hail  to  the  Chief. 

"The  most  promising 
Of  all  the  new  Straw¬ 
berries  1  have  test¬ 
ed."—  Ex-Pru.  W.  C. 
Barry.  *  Us  merits 
nan  prolific  an  prof¬ 
itable  market  berry 
are  pretty  well  es- 
abllalied  ’’  —  Vick’s 
Monthly,  “Send  me 
*5  worth."—  M.  P.  Wil¬ 
der.  Averaged  i80 
I  errtes  per  plant.  Fa¬ 
mous  for  quu.lty. 
sUe.brauty,  firmness, 
vigor.  Ait  o.u  and 
llevt  Strawberries, 
Raspberries.  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  for  sab?,  Shaffer's  Cultmsal  Rasp 
berry.  Sena  for  Esuratou,  FitUrr  Instui  ctok,  and 
sample  Gkken's  I  rct  t  G  iowek,  all  free,  to  Green’s 
Nurseries,  Box  562  Rochester,  N.  V. 


HOLLAND  BULBS! 


ROSES  AND 

PLANTS 

MILLIONSof  them 

Our  Fall  Catalogue  Is  the  fin¬ 
est  and  most  complete  ever 
issued.  Full  Instructions  for 
culture  by  an  experienced 
horticulturist  Sent  FREE. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDSMEN, 

Rochester, N.V.  ft  Chicago, XU 


hi  ew  and  iiare  "W  inter  ±  lower¬ 
ing  Plants— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Etc. 

New  Pears, new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes, 
new  Strawberries,  ftc  ,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  &o. 

DUTCH  II U  1. IIS.— Large  Importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  Qualitv 
Bulbs,  Beautirul  Hothouse  Plants,  Roses,  &c„  well 
grown.  Cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SA  UL.  W  ashington,  I).  C. 


OIIN  nVI  l,  VYujiliiinrtoii,  !>•  C. 

aT/-n  MANSELL  RASPBERRY 

\  umfvcl  or  ’Ariini’iiH,  -md  unsur- 
giXTA  p.v^ttj  motiltt  ruajU'ctK  Muiiclica- 
\0\  ter*  Ui»*  greatest  ol  all  straw berries. 

feS:- BERRIES""? 

*/  A  mnerlor  ilorlc  of  Pluni ■  ..C  all  iho 


v nous*  Currants 

A  *uPcrtor  *t«elc  of  Plant*  of  nil  the 
\t"C | fiV/  leasing  varieties,  both  new  and  old. 

-  Lovett’*  Small  Fralta  are  the 

boat.  An  llluilrated  priced  catalogue  telling  how  to  get  and 
grow  them.  free.  J.  T.  1.0  V  ETT.  Util*  Sll.fr,  S.J.,  in¬ 
troduce  of  Cistftbert  Raspberry  and  Man  eft  ester  Strawberry. 

j  Pear  Seedlings 

Inlnrjeor  small  quantities,  NOT  HUGH  liJD.  Ad¬ 
dress.  I).  C.  IIOUAKT, 

Homkk  N.  Y. 


CRAPE; 

Low  Prices.  Mailing  ft  Specialty.  I  rl 
WATER  FOWLS*.  Free  Catalogues. 


SM  UA  IKITT  PLANTS. 
TREES.  ll«*it<ii)ii:ai’lern  for 

the  unrivalled  New  ('uernnt 


FAY’S  PROLIFIC.  KJJ.BJIS! 

ognes.  CF.O.  8.  JOSSEI.YN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


VINES, 


igs*....,  ESTABLISHED 

NINETY-EICHT  YEARS 

QCCnC  For  the  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Plant ^  p 
acci/o  For  the  MARKET  GARDENER  OCCUO 

^*FFn<%Eorthe  private  family  eccnC 

VlakiL/V  Crown  by  ourselves  pn_o_ur_own  Farms  vCCUJ 

Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALL. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &S0NS,SEED  GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


[  XfifOO  4.  * 

.  *> 

L  MrifCO  R  C  • 


h30-l  |Tu2|  Iri 

riNI 


A— *SI00S^  M^^fSTOCK-BOOK 

Beran  se  every  fa-tner  nrnU  it.  It  is  the  taimt  and  most  complete  work  ever  yet  issued  treating  of  1 1  or  sea. 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etr their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  ratines  of  diseae?,  symptoms,  a  ad  remittee.  Over 
1,000  pages,  i(K)  illustrations.  Highly  endorsed  by  such  eminent autbon ties  a.stbe  President, v.Pres  t 
and  Seedy  ofPb’ltt.Ool.  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Hon.  J.^ W.GADspESt.ijndogtws.  Bajmewaad  agents  desiring 
profitable  work  shoo  id  a<  once  send  for/ all  particulars  to  UUBBAKD  BROS.,  723  Cbestpot  SL,  Philado, 


^mnTfmrtns  aofl  gftarMnern _ 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO  MORROW 

l  ^©Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 

OR  STOR.U  GLASS  AND  TIIER.UO.UETER  COMBINED, 

WILL  TELL  -yrOXT  I 

•iill£  PlJs  3?£RS?l! Mr-ill  It-will  detect  nndinclicatc  correctly  any  change  in  the  weather  12  to  48honrs 
;■  il  q/Tiffi.v.yiallElBil  1 11  In  advance.  It  will  tell  what  kind  of  swrm  u  hi  •prowdmij?.  and  1  rom  what 
l'l«ra^g.j-a  II  {Uroctioh— in  valuable  to  navigators.  Farmer*  ran  plan  their  work 

!  .tmi  -mm  ■  according  to  its  predictions.  Saves  50  times  itarngt  in  a  single  season. 

T  h.SSiTfi  V  ■  i  i  Ha*  an  Kocurab  thormonif  ter  attached,  which  alone  i»w.*rtU  the  price  of  the 
j  J  c  j[.|W  '■  j  IH  combination.  This  gi*e»t  VVEATJttjfcR  INDICATOR  isendoiied  by  the 

ill  1  jn  and  KcicuUiic  lUClA'if  tit*- i  ..rafSS®  BEST  5N  THE  WORLD! 

|  i  '  In  ThcThermorueicr  and  Barouictov  arc  l'Utln  a  nicely  finished  walmitfranie, 

'  |5a  K  —  -oj  I  Rl  wiili  ailvir  plated  trinmiintOB,  etc.,  making  It,  a  bes  onlul  as  well  as  useful  or- 

II 110  ’J  j  g  J|i'  I W  nament.  Wo  will  send  you  a  aamide  one,  delsucr.ii/rar,  to  your  clacc.in  eood 
Hhli  *iSH|S  |  I  |,:H  order,  on  receipt  ol  SI,  or  BiX  for  S-I.  Agent*  are  making  Xrmn  $5  to$2t) 

UM  wf  jr  *  !jl  |||  daily  gelling  them.  A  trial  usttl  convince  you.  Order  at  once.  It  Sells  at 

|  ii  r-  i  5  I  fe  'S  III  SIGHT!  Just  the  thing  t,*  sell  to  farmers,  nitrc-lrante.  etc.  Invaluable  to 

I  II  j  C^i  I  f  r*i  |  K  every  body.  U.  8,  Postage  8timip;i  taken  if  in  good  order,  but  money  pre- 

n  I  7oF  j  -  ?;-,!o  l|  H  ferxod.  Aitrut*  wanted  everywhere.  Hend  for  Oirculur  and  terms. 

»ol  ■  Adilfesa alTorderfl to  OSWEGO  THER.MO.lt ETHIC  W ORKS, 

1  !  <  k  I'M  ;  |  H  (Largest  celdbliehment  qf  the  kindtst  t/tr  iwW)  Oswego,  Oaivrco  (  <),,  N  .1  . 

I  | '"I  iSf.Vi  II  Vfn  refer  to  tha  Mayor.  Fostuumter.  County  Clerk,  First  and  Second 

I  ||  n„.i  g  te/i a  f  IIH  Natfpnat  Banka,  oriuiy  bnafawa  houae  itt  Oewcgn,  X-  Y. 
ij  ||  3i§  ast  P  r  •.  fl  |i  H  BVife  t/oor  J'ost  Oj)ice,  Count!/  and  Slate  plainly,  a  ml  rrinit  hy  MOney-orrfer 

8i  i  (|  jiJ  I  .3  IB  draft  ntt  ,V<-is  t'or/xor  register ed  letter,  at  oar  riek. 

1  IIs  w  "*  I  la  This  will  make  a  lCeautitul  uuil  Very  Useful Frcsent- 

f  I  J  ?  A  ■  RE.UI  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  SAY  ABOFT  IT. 

IK  i  *1  J  t  rjfl  I  find  Pool's  Baroiactcr  wurks  wi  ll  ns  our  iha:  cons  tifiy  ili'llar,.  V<m  ,--\n  rely  on  rs 

it  I  I  w|  j|j  |  i  -•*  H  every  time.  Dorr.  Cua*.  B.  Moon**,  Ship  ••Twi'iiglu,"  S»u  l-'rancisco. 

[]  j  4og  J  i-r  j— Barometer  reoelroiHn  good  order,  »u<l  must  s»v  that ’.ho  Instrument  gives  piTfect  sat- 

'[III  3  ,  -  |  1W  {sfuottnn  In  every  menect,  >  It  is  nenllr  tnaJu  anti  wou’lvrfUlly  cheap  at  two  dollars. 

.I1  [1|  ,<>|  J  f '  WW'  H  "  OBO.  B.  Pansojf*,  M,  C.  ft.  A.  OOico,  Detroit,  Mich. 

||  I,  |  ;  sol  <  Sc-w  ■  Pool's  Barometer  tin*  already  saved  me  many  limes  its  cost,  la  fnrolclUng  the  weather. 

ii'll||f  id*  1  ■  It  ts  a  wenderful  oori.:„jty  and  works  to  perfeoliou.  F.  J.  Robekisoh, Mllwankee.Wis. 

/\  f  &•'.'*  H'  ■  BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS  I. HI  TAT  IONS.  None  genuine 
l£3#  <  If  a;  tllfl  without  our  Trade  Mark,  and  Signature  of  J.  A.  Pool,  on  back  ot  Instru- 
'  l!  W  i  ,  r.  IJ ,  I  ■  aw  below :  -.fiAO. 


3HM 


30=  :  .’St  i”  :• 

Uoll  I  ' 


Every  Instrument  warrai 
84(  wide.  If  not  satisfied  on 
we  will  refund  your  money. 


BTHEKtLKLL^S/r7  -U 

reech  Loading  /\_  1 

SHOT  CUN 


28-36  INCHES. 

&CENT RALT/RE 

CARTRIDGES 


THE  “ PEERLESS ’’BKErcn-LO  VDIXO  SHOT  CVN  Itisheeii  th.vreuclilv  terrodiKCd 
In  England  and  FT-vtcc  where  they  have  givjn  UNIVERSAL  SATISFACTION.  "Taw  a  eso 
nir  .Muia'nor  to  the  old  stylo  mur-'l.vln  idtag  shot  Gunn,  that  the  ’’ l’EERLESS,*has  tnt  ivlv 
supereoiliHl  them.  Heretofore  it  hasbcc-nlmp<’k.riblcto  huya  RELIABLE  UltELCII-LOADiiii 
for  low  than  *25  tn  S30,  hut.  we  have  mode  suck  favor.-ihle  arrang.>iru  ’:t*  f.a*  the  IntrOdlictienof 


*’ver-.t|  timed  what  wo  trill  sell  a  HAMl’I.K  of  the  P  "  i,o  i.i  . 
yourself  ot  one  of  these  uqttvbli'x*  wniponaat  price  named.  It  will  be  nceessmy  f  or  you  to  com¬ 
ply  with  our  requirement*.  To  more  thoroughly  Introduce  the  "PeerUss"  Brecch-IoodlTig  Shot 
iluu throiighinit. th«j  I'uited  St.it. •>.  wo  hexehy  agree,  that  up.. a  receipt  of  ONLY  S‘>.ot)  wo  will 
skip  securely  {tacked  In  a  weodtm  ctiacuud  ]*  REF  AY  ALL  SIIIPFING  CHARGES,  to  vour 
iKari'atcxpre;:i  olllcvi  Ritual  d  i.u»;iv  rail  road,  if  you  live  East  of  the  MissL-sippl  River,  of  for 
*».O0  If  you  llvoWe-it of  the ill.c.a^ljipl  IUvor,  provided,  however,  thnt  You  will  CT  T  THIS 
V II V  EKTl.SEMENT  OFTnndaenu  with  your  onleron  or  before  31  AY  1st,  1888.  The  nbovo 
oriel-  laonly  mm!ot<?1ntrridiii-o  this  jiny>t|ipa|-;i)ile  Don  in  this  country.  To  protect  oureelvea  from 
persona  ordering  in  In  in.  ••  ill  Insert  TUI-  ...  ,  ONE 

TIME  ONLY,  IN  THIS  VAITTI;  hence  require  you  to  CiT  1 T  Ml  T  ami  enclose  it  to  us 
with  yonr  order.  Our  regular  price  will  be  ehiiig  d  ntu.  rrs  order  is  ru  compaultd  to  this  adver- 
ti  "--moat.  1  «  NO  CASE  wilt  wo  send  more  tluui  on*  Gun  with  each  advertisement,  if  rou  donot 
wish  a  Cun  for  year  own  use,  you  w  Ul  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  it.  nt  a  hands.  •  .  ,•  profit. 
In  selling  Ham  pies  of  the  “I'K  Ettl.ns.s”  at  above  i.ri.-o  and  VRE-PAi  l.Ntl  KlUPPEifi 
CHARGES  wo  n  ro  making  an  ENORMOUS  s  At'R  I F  f  C  E-  Inin  wo  feel  sure  that  one  t;uti  going 
n»a  lUlghhorhcod  Will  sell  Toinnot-Ottt  our  REGULAR  PRICE.  Wo  o,sb  f>  caution  you 
ag.  iust  povious offoring  Guns  Id  ImiUttCU  at  the  •*  Peerteo*.”  Toaseerfcain  If  the  Gun  is  genuine, 
pe.-'d.att  1.-  T  1  "  IVcrles,  ’•  is  stamped  on  tt.  TIIP.  PIPERS  cene-iUv  ami  sl’dK  i  -HEN 
WHOM  IV13  I'SEIITIIE  “  PEERLESS”  RREI.PII-I.O  VUINiv  SHOT  GIN,  JOIN  )N 
Pit  Met  '»)»  IT  AS  BEING  ONE  OF  iHE  MOST'  ItEI.I Altl.K  SPORTING  GUNS  IN 
THE  WORLD.  REMEMBER  THIS  IH  A  SPECIAL  OFFER  AM)  WILL  NOT  AP¬ 
PEAR  AGAIN ,  H9  wd  wish  to  extensively  Int  reduce  the  "  Peerkit*  *’  In  the  I'nltodStn’.  -  as  seen. 
as  Possible.  WEGEARAN  FEE  TIHS  G  U  N  TO  BE  EXACTLY  As  RKPlti:  F.NfF.D, 
and  Will  Ki  l  l  RN  TIIK  MON  EY  if  found  to  bo  otlierwir.e.  Should  you  de.-ir-e  it,  wo  w-.tl  scad 
tile  Gun  c.  O.  L>.  (with  privilege  to  examine  in  npi.m  ivevipt  of  *2,  to  lnsm-e  gooi!  faith  cm  the  part 
of  the  re-rson  ordering  it,  but  when  urnt  p,  O.  I) ,  we  u  III  not  pre-pay  the  express  charges;  and 
as  wc  ship  aa  the  day  tha  order  If  rcet4vrd.il;  t'Tjlea vo  you  inuney  to  remit  tbo  full  .amount  with 
your  oilier.  If  we  are  strangers  to  you,  wo  refer  you  to  any  Bank  or  Express  Company  in  New 
York  City.  IN  ORDERING  STATE  W II  AT  SYZE  BOilE  AND  LENGTH  OF  BARREL 
YOU  WANT.  For  Jl.OU  extra  we  will  send  with  the  Gun,  one  ef  OUR  NEW  SPORTSMEN’S 
CARTRIDGE  BELTS  AND  50  METALLIC  II  USE,  CENTRE  FIRE,  RELOADABLE 
SHELLS.  1 C  you  have  friends  in  New  Y ork,  luwo  them  call  and  see  us, 

T  El  G  T  I  M  O  N  I  A  L  S  . 


Have  ever  Keen.  Sami  Aden.  Jr.,  keeper  l.lfemaeiuit  Stnlion,  No.  fl.  Block  Island,  It.  I,"  "  Tho  p.vr- 
IcsuGun  fully  meet  *  my  expootatlons.  It  out  shoots  ui.v  *fn,0Ugun,  1  tried  it  at  75  yards  aed  i;  nut 
94  No.  i  shot  in  l  In?  Iie-u.1  of  a  powder  ea»k,  which  is  13  more  ttuui  mv  ssi .  »j  shot  ..m,  nldchl 
bought  from  A  la i go  firm  111  Hostel!.  George  n.  Bagiev,  Pawtucket,  R.  f.”  »•  The  "Peerless"  Gun 


Chotva'U  Kan."  Wo  hare  received  IpipdiVKlj  of  testimonials  similar  to  above  from  lawsons  who 
have  used  the  “Pcerlesi”  in  this  country.  Our  mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent.  free.  Send 
money  at  our  risk  by  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Registered  Letter  or  B  .nk  Draft  payable  to  our  order. 

Address,  H.  C.  1UX L  ZvTY'SO-Y  CO.,  195  and  197  Fulton  St.,  ffctc  York. 
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^muormts. 


A  young  mau  telling  his  ancle  of  a  fine 
piece  of  luck  he  hid  hit  upon,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  responded,  “  Well ,  Tom,  be  sure  and  not 
go  too  fast  or  too  far.  Just  keep  your  head, 
and  you'll  be  sure  to  have  a  soft  thing." 

"Whkn  1  watch  a  little  boy,”  lisped  a  very 
stupid  society  man  to  a  young  lady,  "all  my 
ideath  hin  life  were  thentored  on  being  a 
clown.” — “Well,  there  is  at  least  one  case  of 
gratified  ambition,”  was  the  ill-bred  reply. 

Thk  father  of  a  St.  Louis  bride  presented 
his  son-in  law  with  eighty  thousand  head  of 
cattle.  “  Papa,  dear,”  exclaimed  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  when  she  heard  of  it,  “  that  was  so  kind 
of  you;  Charley’s  awful  fond  of  ox-tail  soup.’ 

Something  Wrong  with  the  House. — A 
man  in  Yorkshire  swapped  his  horse  for  a 
wife.  An  old  bachelor  acquaintance  said  he’d 
bet  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
horse,  or  its  owner  never  would  have  bar¬ 
gained  it  away  in  that  manner. 

"My  love,”  said  one  lady  to  another,  "you 
heard,  1  suppose,  that  Amanda  is  about  to 


THE  VICTORY*] 


The  only  mUl  that  la  a 
.complete  success  In  grind¬ 
ing  corn  and  cob  together. 
We  defy  competition  on  this 
bind  of  grinding.  It  also 
grind*  shelled  corn  and  all 
other  kind*  of  grain,  course 
or  fine,  as  desired.  Capac¬ 
ity  ten  to  tvrnty  Imshels  per 
hour.  Self  -  sharpening 
platrs,  and  warranted  In 
every  respect. 

THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


i  Patent  spark-arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  2  to  12  horse-power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  bo  the  Heat  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  $  I  50  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  "A,"  whlek  will  give  you 
full  Information  and  prices  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SON, 

Box  841,  Coming,  N.  Y. 


marry  Arthur  ?” — “I  know  it,”  waa  the  reply; 
“  and  what  1  can’t  understand  is  that  a  woman 
as  intelligent  a’  she  is  cau  consent  to  marry  a 
man  who  h  stupid  enough  to  marry  her.” 

It  always  sounds  pretty  to  say,  "The  sun 
has  sunk  beneath  the  Western  horizon,”  but 
a  moment’s  reflection  shows  that  it  is  about 
the  only  horizon  he  could  sink  beneath  under 
the  circumstances.  When  he  feel9  like  sink¬ 
ing  lie  always  selects  the  Western  horizon. 

A  young  man,  on  being  elected  a  member 
of  one  of  our  volunteer  regiments,  went  home 
and  told  his  father  that  he  had  just  “got  his 
arms.”  "Arms!”  growled  the  old  man.  "I 
faucy  that  on  a  battlefield  the  first  thing  you 
young  fellows  would  think  of  would  be  how 
to  make  the  best  use  of  your  legs !” 

"Weld,  you’re  the  biggest  goose  I  ever 
saw,”  said  an  uncultivated  but  honest  Ox¬ 
onian  to  the  partner  of  bis  joys  and  sorrows. 
And  she,  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  a 
public  school  education,  smiled  upon  him  with 
a  seraphic  smile  as  she  remarked,  "Oh,  deary, 
you  are  such  a  self-forgetful  darling  I” 

“What  is  the  devil?”  asked  an  Austin 
Sunday-school  teacher  of  a  new  boy,  who  as 
quite  small.  "I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  hut  it 
cau’t  run  as  fast  as  my'  pa  can.”  "How  do 
you  know  that  the  devil  can’t  run  fast?” 
“Because  I  heard  pa  say  that  he  always 
catches  the  devil  when  he  comes  home  late  at 
night  from  the  lodge.  I  reckon  I’ll  be  able  to 


ARcaiBALD  Allison  Jefferson  Burt, 

Always  was  playing  about  In  the  dirt. 

With  dirt  to  Ills  ears,  and  his  noBC,  and  his  eyes 
Makings  dirt  puddings,  dirt,  cookies  and  pies, 

With  a  spoon  or  a  fork  In  the  gravel  he’d  dig, 

Till  he  changed,  and  he  changed,  ’till  he  turned  to  a  pig. 
Alas!  and  Alack!  for  poor  Archibald  Burt, 

Who  grew  to  be  pork  from  his  passion  for  dirt. 


A  Light,  Safe,  Easy  Riding, 
Two- wheeled  Road  Vehicle ; 
Graceful  in  Proportion, 

Strong  and  Well  Finished; 
THREE  STYLES, 

Five  Sizes  and  Weights. 

A  NOVELTY  THAT  SELLS  AT  SIGHT.  BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 

OP  Send  lor  IlluMlrtited  Circular  and  Price-List.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


RADLEY  ROAD-CART. 


Frazier’s  Patent. 


LANTERNS 


of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  prhour. 


catch  it  too,  when  I  get  as  big  as  pa.”  "I’ve 
no  doubt  of  it,”  remarked  the  teacher  with  a 
sigh .  ” — Tensas  Si flings . 


W  I  AT  IT  DID  FOB  AN  OLD  LADY. 

Coshocton  Station,  N.  y.,  Doc.  28.  1878. 

Gicnts— A  number  of  people  hnvo  boon  using  your 
Bitters  here,  and  with  marked  effect.  In  one  case,  a 
lady  Of  over  70 years,  had  been  sick  for  years,  and  for 
the  wist  ten  years  has  not  been  able  to  be  around 
halt' the  time.  About  nix  months  ago  she  got  so  fee¬ 
ble  she  was  lali'lens.  Her  old  remedies,  or  physicians, 
being  of  no  avail,  I  sent  to  Deposit,  -C,  miles,  n  way,  and 
got  a  bottle  of  Hod  Hitters.  It  Improved  her  so  she 
was  able  to  dress  herself  ami  walk  about  the  house. 
When  she  bad  tnkeu  the  second  bottle  she  was  able 
to  take  earn  of  her  own  room  and  walk  out  t.o  her 
neighbor’s,  and  has  Improved  all  the  time  since.  Mv 
wife  and  children  also  have  derived  great  benefit 
from  their  use.  W.  B.  Hathaway,  Agt,  U.  s.  Ex.  Co. 

Dici.ievan,  Wis  ,  Sept,  24, 1878. 

Gicnts— t  have  taken  not  quite  one  bottle  of  the  Hop 
Bitters.  I  was  a  feeble  old  mau  of  TO  when  I  got  H. 
To-day  I  uin  aB  active  and  feel  as  well  as  1  did  at  ttU. 
I  see  a  great  many  that,  need  such  a  medicine. 

D,  Boyck.  A  do. 


"RESSKH,  GRATER*.  ELEVATORS.  Pumps 
Eva po rato us,  Ac.,  ike.  ty.Soiul  for  Catalogue  "  B.” 
BOOMER  iv  BOSCIIERT  Press  Co.. 

SYItACUSK,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Uffloo,  62  VoMey  8t. 


W EA LTH Y  FAR M E R8  rWl8 

business  and  reside  In  a  city,  cun  have  a  circular,  with 
cutB  of  a  FINE  HESLDENOk  for  sale  ou  easy  terms, 
by  writing  to  JOHN  1 1 .  ,1  OHNSO  N, 

R.  E.  Agent,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


IjR/_„a_  J— A  CLERK.  One  who  understands 
h¥  H  11X60  Hut  Seed  business  and  has  had  expo- 
Hence  as  a  travelling  salesman.  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  references,  PRICE  «fc  KNICKER¬ 
BOCKER.  80  Statu  Strickt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 

_ rvM  j  tv  i  i «  *  m  «  u _ TT»  .  j  _ _ ji 


II A  Ri 


Alii  ORGANINA  CO., 


800  FILBERT  STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

FOR  SALS  BY 

ALBERT  W  CLOSE,  Greenwich,  Conn, 
iatlsf action  guaranteed. 


Shetland  Ponies. 

JUST  IMPORTED,  AI.L  COLORS.  U1INTLE  AND 
KIND.  REASONABLE  PRIOR. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  ERA  NCI*  II. 
KELP  If,  Live  Stock  Importer  and  Exporter, 
17  Alt l>  III  BROADWAY,  N.  Y  City. 


II  Expor 

,  N.  Y  Cl 


CHEAPEST&BEST  MILL 

1  \W\\ 

SOLD  UNDER  GUARRANTEE 
TO  6IVE  SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDEO 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 
CHA*  KAESTNERa  C® 

303-311  S  CANAL  STB. 

iJ3?- 

1  MILL. 

^  CHICAGO  ILLS. 

AGENTS  Hx 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outllt 
worth  «10  free.  RIDEOUT  ft  CO. 
10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


The  Belle  City 
ENSILAGE  and 
FEED  CUTTER. 

It  has  no  equal  forgood.rapld 
work  ami  durability.  Can  be 
run  by  wind  power.  It  suits 
every  time.  Send  for  circular 
and  name  this  paper. 
DAVID  LAWTON 

l{  urine.  Wis. 


LANE  &  B0DLEY  CO 


AWARDED 


BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  MiF 

Bxhibited  at  Atlanta  in  1881 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
raw  Mills,  Hang  Kdgers.  Lnth  Machines,  Hnb 
ad  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul¬ 
leys,  Couplings,  Gearing,  Grist  and  Flour  Mills 
Semi  for  Special  Circular  of  our  No.  I  P'-tition 
■Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma 
cvinery.  Illustrated  Circulars  t'ree. 


John  #  »Frtf»r  St.,.,  t  inrt nnati,  O 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FHKjC.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Droll ts 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANI’F’G  CO. 

Wnynesboro,  l’a. 


Amtrieau  fruit  Ibier. 


APPLE  JELLY 

From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP-  ? 
U RATES  SOUGHU M  .1  UICE  faster,  and  with  [* 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known.  ? 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Send  postal  for  _  8 

Descriptive  Clrou-  t;‘  •  .  _  V. _ AN 

lar«  and  Test  lino- 

VERMONT  L 1 
FARM  MACHINE  g|jj 

Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


SUMMIT  STOVE-PIPE  SHELF. 


Improved  Zi trillion  Ju.l  Patent#* 

ACENTS  WANTED. 

$1100.00  made  by  one 
Agent  in  fifty -nix  days. 

Dull  particular*  *mt  lotunrAgrnta'ro- 
port*,  ihowioK  oulck  fUlrx  ind  large 
Profit*,  free,  no  Freight  or  Borins 
rharget  to  Ayrn/t.  Addrca.  at  onoe 
am)  aeouro  chute#  Urritory  free*. 

•I.  E.  SHEPARD  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


NONPAREIL 

FARM  &  FEED  MULLS 

a  The  Cheapest  and  Best. 

L  Will  Crush  and  Grind  A i  j  thing. 

H  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

S^Address  L.J.  MILLER,  Cincinnati, U 


Feed  your  Stool* 

WITH  THK 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing, 

PRICKS  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  8A VERY  ft  CO.,  Llmlte 
Pmumiruu,  P* 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL. 

Latest  out,  and  bust  adapted  for  the 
farmer  lu  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 
LEWIS  ST  It  A  YER,  York,  l*a. 


by  Watchmaker*  Ity  mall,  S6o."  OlrciiUm 
fro*.  J.  S.  U1K0U  ft  CO..  SS  Dev  St..  N  V 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


±kU)  Crops. 


experiment  (gtmmdjs  of  the  $ur»I 
Item  -  Worker. 

SEEDLING  POTATOES. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  AND  SOW  THE  SEEDS  AND  RAISE 
THE  SEEDLINGS. 


How  to  Produce  Maketable  Potatoes  in  Two 
Years  from  Seed— Farmers  should  Raise 
their  Own  Varieties — Illustrations, 
from  Nature,  of  the  First  Season's 
Growth,  etc. 


It  doesn’t  require  a  very  long  stretch  of 


greenhouses  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
Pall.  If  not,  by  the  aid  of  a  flower-pot  or  so 
and  a  sunny  window,  we  may,  from  seed, 
produce  tubers  large  enough  for  the  table  in 
two  seasons.  In  fact,  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  prepared  plots  out-nf  doors  in  early  May 
and,  if  well  attended  to,  they  will  produce 
tubers  which  the  next  year  will  grow  as  large 
as  the  smallest  of  what  are  called  marketable 
potatoes.  But  in  these  days  of  potato  beetles 
this  is  a  hazardous  and  uncertain  method,  on- 
less  the  first  leaves  are  constantly  watched  or 
covered  with  glasses  or  sieves.  If  these  early 
leaves  are  injured  or  destroyed  by  beetles  or 
insects  of  any  kind  the  plant,  having  no  recu¬ 
perative  material,  perishes.  To  begin  our 
story,  let  ns  gather  the 

Seed  Balls, 

apples, or  by  whatever  name  one  chooses  to  call 


sowing  time  arrives.  The  seed  ball  of  a  potato 
is  the  proper  fruit,  as  the  tomato  is  the  fruit 
of  the  tomato  plant.  The  tuber  of  a  potato 
ia  merely  a  swollen  underground  stem,  quite 
distinct  from  the  roots.  Indeed,  tubers  often 
form  above  ground  in  the  axils  of  the  green 
stems,  as  no  doubt  all  of  our  readers  hate  had 
occasion  to  notice.  The  so-called  "  eyes”  of 
the  potato  tuber  are  buds  which,  as  we  also 
know,  often  push  and  form  stems  and  leaves 
feeding  upon  the  decomposing  flesh  of  the 
tuber  itself.  Potatoes  may  be,  and  are,  grown 
from  these  stems,  and  in  this  way  large  quan¬ 
tities  may  be  raised  from  a  single  tuber  by 
pulling  off  the  shoots  and  planting  them  as 
they  grow.  But  this  is  a  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  need  not  be  treated  here. 

In  times  gone  by  potato  plants  fruited  plen¬ 
tifully,  and  potato  apples  could  be  procured 


purpose  of  crossing,  or  a  single  seed  ball.  The 
past  season,  of  50  different  kinds  ten  bore 
seed  balls,  one — Wall's  Orange — in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  a  cluster  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  409. 
When  it  is  considered  that  potatoes  have  been 
bred  and  cultivated  for  the  tubers  alone,  it  is 
not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  the  plants  should 
incline  to  fruit  less  and  less  with  every  year. 
Some  say  that  the  yield  of  potatoes  50  years 
ago  was  greater  than  now,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  potato  is  less  productive  now  than  then. 
This,  while  perhaps  true  in  fact,  is  no  doubt 
an  erroneous  view  as  to  the  cause.  If  otr  an¬ 
cestors  had  had  our  present  varieties  they 
would  probably  have  produced  very  much 
larger  crops.  The  buds  or  eyes  of  potatoes 
sometimes  vary,  producing  potatoes  that  dif¬ 
fer  in  quality,  in  color  or  in  time  of  maturing. 

Thus  we  have  the  Late  Rose,  Beauty  of  He- 


TUBERS  FROM  SEED  THE  FIRST  YEAR.— (Showing  various  Forms.)— Fig.  406. 


memory  to  recall  the  time  when  to  raise  po¬ 
tato  plants  from  the  true  seed  was  deemed 
an  undertaking  which  required  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  not  less  than  three  years  of  time. 
Now-a-days  one  year  suffices,  if  we  have 


them,  from  the  potato  vines  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  die.  These  may  be  kept  until  they 
begin  to  wither  or  rot,  when  the  flesh  is 
washed  from  the  seed  and  the  latter  dried  and 
preserved  the  same  as  any  other  seeds  until 


in  unlimited  quantities.  It  is  different  now. 
Many  of  our  present  kinds  do  not  fruit  at  all- 
some  of  them  do  not  even  bloom.  Two  years 
ago  we  raised  63  different  varieties  and  were 
unable  either  to  procure  any  pollen  for  the 


bron,  etc. ,  from  Early  Rose  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  But  potatoes  never  “  mix  in  the 
hill”  from  contact,  as  some  suppose.  We  can 
produce  new  varieties  at  will  only  from  the 
seed.  Readers  of  the  Rural  New- Yorker 


have  been  reminded  during  the  past  season  to 
save  their  seed  balls,  so  that  they  might  raise 
their  own  seedlings  from  year  to  year  instead 
of  importing  potatoes  for  seed  or  put  chasing 
new  introductions  at  an  exorbitant  price.  That 
this  has  not  been  the  rule,  instead  of  the  rare 
exception,  is  a  fact  difficult  to  explain— unless 
it  is  that  the  supposed  difficulty  of  raising 
seedlings  has  stood  in  the  way.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  promise,  we  proceed  to  show 
that  there  is  no  trouble  about  it. 

Selection  of  Seeds. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  advise  that 
balls  from  the  best  varieties 
should  alone  be  saved— the 
best  yielders,  the  best  in 
quality,  in  shape  ;  the  best 
keepers  and  those  which  are 
least  liable  to  disease  of  any 
kind.  If  our  own  potato 
vines  produce  no  balls,  prob¬ 
ably  they  may  be  found  in 

Pig.  407.  c ur  neighbors'  fields  or  r  atch- 

es.  If  they  too  fail,  we  may  write  to  friends 
in  other  States  or  localities  or  we  may  pur¬ 
chase  them  of  seedsmen.  We  will  suppose  that 
our  readers  have  neither  greenhouses  nor 
plant  frames  of  any  kind.  W e  should  next  re¬ 
quire  a  sunny  window  facing  the  east  or  south 
or,  better,  southeast,  and  a  room  in  which 
the  temperature  never  falls  below  35  degrees. 

Planting. 

■Provide  well-drained  flower  pots  filled 
with  mellow  garden  soil.  Press  the  soil  firmly 
with  the  bottom  of  another  flower  pot.  Then 
sow  the  seeds  evenly  half-an-inch  apart  and 
cover  with  one-eighth'inch  of.’ soil,  and  again 
press  the  soil— this  time  lightly.  Place  these 
pots  in  pans  or  buckets  of  water  so  that  the 
water  comes  up  outside  the  pots  nearly  as 
high  as  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  leave  them 
until  the  surface  soil  logins  to  show  it  is  wet. 
Remove  them  then  to  the  sunny  window  and 
cover  each  with  glass.  So  treated  they  will 
need  no  more  water  until  germination  takes 
place,  which  will  be  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  most,  as  we  remember.  The  glasses 
may  be  removed  as  soon  as  most  of  the  seeds 
have  sprouted.  It  is  better,  however,  to  re¬ 
move  the  glass  gradually,  first  by  raising  it 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  then  a  quarter  and 
finally  lifting  it  off  entirely.  We  prefer  this 
method  of  supplying  water  to  surface  water¬ 
ing  for  several  reasons,  chief  among  which  is 
that  the  soil  is  not  washed  off  of  the  seed. 
The  first  leaves  appear  as  in  Fig.  408  A, the  later 
leaves  *-<nn  Fig. 408  B, reproduced  from  our  Fair 
Number.  We  should  advise  that  the  seeds 
be  sown  not  until  early  March.  The  little 
plants  will  then  be  large  enough  to  transplant 
to  little  pots  (say  three  inches  in  diameter)  by 
early  April.  A  pocket-knife  blade  is  as  good 
as  anything  for  the  purpose  of  “pricking  out” 
the  plants,  two  or  three  of  which  may  be 
planted  in  each  thumb-pot. 

Care  of  the  Plante. 

By  April  20  many  leaves  will  be  found  to  be 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  Fig.  407,  while  the 
plants  will  have  reached  the  average  hightof 
four  inches— some  strong,  some  puny.  The  one 
thing  now  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  these 
seedlings  do  not  receive  a  check  from  over  or 
insufficient  watering,  from  too  much  or  too 
little  heat,  or  from  any  other  cause,  otherwise 
the  swelling  stems  or  little  tubers  will  cease  to 
grow  or  they  will  make  a  second  growth. 

As  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  we 


may  now  transplant  our  seedling  vines  to  a 
warm,  well  prepaired  plot.  Dig  little  holes 
with  a  trowel,  one  foot  apart  in  drills  three 
feet  apart  and  thump  the  balls  of  earth, 
which  will  be  held  firmly  together  by  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  plants,  out  of  the  pots  and 
set  them  firmly  in  these  holes.  Thereafter 
their  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  potato 
plants  from  eyes. 

The  variety  of  which  we  selected  seed  last 
season  was  the  English  Magnum  Bonum,  as  the 
flavor  of  this  potato  is  good  arid  it  is  highly 
prized  in  England  for  its  productiveness 
and  disease-resisting  powers.  Our  engraving, 
Fig.  406,  page  745,  which  is  true  to  life,  shows 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  tubers  raised  as 
well  as  those  of  the  largest  size. 

Some  of  our  vines  from  this  seed  died  in 
August,  while  some  of  the  vines  were  still 
green  when  the  little  crop  was  harvested,  viz: 
September  30.  Our  plot  consisted  of  three 
drills  three  feet  apart  and  eight  feet  long,  the 


plants  a  foot  apart  in  the  drills.  W e  harvested, 
of  large  and  small,  600  potatoes  running  from 
the  size  of  a  large  pea  to  those  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Those  smaller  than  a  “large  pea” 
were  not  gathered,  The  skins  of  all  were 
white.  The  vines  were  cultivated  flat,  though, 
when  the  vines  begin  to  die  and  to  expose 
■ome  of  the  tuberB  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  ground  or  from  which  the  soil  has  been 
washed  by  rain,  it  is  better  to  cover  them  some 
wbat  with  soil.  Otherwise  they  will  “green.*' 
Our  instructions  have  been  for  those  who 
have  no  glass  structures.  Those  who  have 
greenhouses  in  which  the  temperature  can  be 
regulated  at  all  times,  may  begin  ss  early  in 
the  Winter  as  they  are  pleased  to  do  so.  As 
the  smaller  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  they 
should  be  thumped  out  into  larger  ones  and 
supplied  with  more  soil.  We  have  placed  our 
seedling  potatoes  in  a  basket  of  dry  sand,  sup¬ 
posing  this  to  be  the  safest  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  them.  Next  Spring  we  shall  plant 
the  small  tubers  whole  and  cut  in  halves  the 
larger  ones,  and  from  them  we  shall  look  fora 
fair  proportion  of  “merchantable  potatoes’’ 
as  to  size.  Thu  tubers  will,  of  course,  vary  as 
to  shape,  depth  of  eyes,  color  of  skin,  earliness, 
etc.,  and  a  year  or  so  further  will  be  required  to 
separate  them  according  to  such  differences. 
- »*■■» - 

CROSS-BREEDING  WHEAT. 

(See  page  747,  for  Illustration.) 

The  crossing  of  wheat  and  propagation  of 
the  resulting  cross-bred  varieties  is  a  most 
captivating  pursuit,  and  not  the  less  so  be¬ 
cause  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  one  fails  to 
produce  offspring  as  valuable  as,  or  differing 
from,  the  parents.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  wheat  is  self- fertilizing  since  the  pollen  is 
shed  before  the  anthers  appear  outside  of  the 
closely -fitting  envelopes.  Now'  if  we  remove 
the  anthers  by  carefully  separating  the  palets 
and  glumes  before  the  pollen  is  ripe,  and  in¬ 
sert  pollen  from  other  kinds  of  wheat,  and 
berries  form,  it  would  seem  that  these  berries 
(kernels)  must  be  cross-breeds.  We  do  not 
dispute  it.  But  l  bis  fact  we  have  noticed  viz.* 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  plants  from 
such  seed  so  closely  resemble  the  mother 
plant  that  the  unaided  eye  ean  detect  uo  dif¬ 
ferences.  To  illustrate  this  we  present  (p.  747) 
a  true  potrait  of  one  of  our  eros9-breeds  the 
mother  of  which  was  Hard  Australian,  the 
pollen  being  furnished  from  a  number  of 


kinds.  But  two  or  three  flowers  matured 
fruit  and  from  the  several  grains  planted  all 
the  heads  are  alike — all  apparently  the  Hard 
Australian.  In  such  cases  we  must  either 
suppose  that  the  female  plant  is  prepotent  or 
that  the  crossing  has  been  imperfectly  made. 

- - - 

Potatoes  from  Sprouts.— Whoever  has 
read  in  the  Rural  the  reports  of  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White 
Elephant  potatoes,  will  remember  that  the 
largest  yields  were  generally  obtained  by  those 
who  grew  potatoes  from  the  sprouts  which 
push  in  a  warm  cellar  or  are  produced  by  ar¬ 
tificial  heat  in  the  Spring.  This  is  a  common 
way  of  propagating  rare  varieties.  The 
sprouts  are  planted  and  covered  like  a  potato, 
the  tops  being  generally  just  above  the  sur- 
faoe,  and  often  the  yield  is  as  handsome  and 
abundant  as  that  from  whole  or  cut  tubers. 


farm  cotxamij. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEASONS  ON 
EXPERIMENTAL  CROPS. 


SIB  J.  B.  LAWKS,  BART.  LL.D. ;  F.R.S. 

We  learn  from  the  official  reports  in  the 
United  States,  that  in  1881  the  com  crop  was 
about  30  per  cent,  aud  the  wheat  crop  about 
24  per  cent  less  than  in  1880.  As  these  figures 
are  derived  f  rom  the  official  returns  of  pro¬ 
duce,  which  do  not  take  into  account  the  in¬ 
creased  area  sown  with  the  above  crops  in  the 
latter  year,  it  is  probable  that  the  reduction 
was  even  more  rather  than  less  than  the 
amount  I  have  named.  The  great  variations 
in  the  productive  properties  of  each  season 
constitute  one  of  the  many  difficulties  that 
obstruct  the  path  of  every  one  who  undertakes 
agricultural  experiments;  and  as  there  are 
many  stations  established, or  being  established, 
in  the  States,  it  may  be  advisable  to  point  out 
in  what  direction  these  variations  of  climate 
affect  the  results. 

A  manure  or  several  manures  are  applied 
to  com  in  a  bad  year  with  little  or  no  result; 
the  question  then  comes,  what  is  to  be  done?— 
is  the  same  course  to  be  pursued  as  that  which 
a  trader  might  adopt  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances;  that  is  to  say,  is  the  result  to  be 
written  off  as  a  bad  debt?  My  answer  is, 
certainly  not;  the  manure  has  been  applied, 
and  although  it  will  not  produce  as  good  an 
effect  upon  any  future  crops  as — under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances— it  would  have  produced 
upon  the  crop  to  which  it  had  been  applied, 
yet  it  will  produce  some  effect.  We  may  con. 
Bider  it  then  as  a  bad  debt;  it  must  not  be 
written  off,  but  rather  be  treated  like  an 
insolvent  estate,  from  which,  sooner  or  later, 
some  assets  will  be  obtainable  in  course  of  time. 

In  carrying  out  experiments,  changes  of 
manure  should  not  take  place  except  under 
special  circumstances.  Time  alone  can  neu 
tralize  fluctuations  aud  seasons;  and  bow  long 
a  time  is  required  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that,  at  Rotbamsted,  we  did  not  venture 
to  form  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  prob¬ 
able  annual  decline  in  the  produce  of  our 
permanent  unmanured  wheat,  until  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  30  crops  in  succession  had 
been  grown. 


It  is  evident  that  it  instead  of  growing  one 
crop  without  change  the  crops  were  varied, 
the  period  required  to  obtain  a  measurement 
of  the  decliue  of  produce  would  have  to  be 
greatly  extended.  For  instance,  if  we  take 
an  ordinary  four-course  rotation — such  as  is 
common  in  England — we  should  only  have 
eight  wheat  crops  in  32  years.  In  our  experi¬ 
mental  rotation  three  out  of  the  four  la3t  crops 
occurred  in  exceptionally  bad  seasons ;  if  we 
accepted  the  average  of  these  cropB  as  indicat¬ 
ing  the  real  produce  of  the  Boil,  we  should 
show  a  far  greater  decline  due  to  exhaustion 
than  is  probably  the  truth. 

At  the  present  time  the  produce  of  our  con¬ 
tinuous  wheat— which  has  received  no  manure 
for  40 year- — is  from  10  to  13  bushels  per  acre; 
and  we  have  estimated  that  the  average 
minimi  decline  has  amounted  to  about  one- 


quarter  of  a  bushel,  or  about  15  pounds  of 
grain  and  25  pounds  of  straw  to  the  acre.  In 
the  future,  however,  the  decline  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  same  ratio,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  far  less  rapid,  as  the  supply  of 
nitrogen  iu  the  rainfall  and  the  very  seed 
which  we  sow  will  bear  with  each  decline  an 
increased  proportion  to  the  whole  crop  grown. 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  turn  to  another 
crop,  and  compare  what  is  to  be  learnt  upon 
the  subject  from  the  continuous  growth  of 
barley.  This  crop  has  not  been  under  experi¬ 
ment  for  so  long  a  period  as  the  wheat,  but 
still  our  measuring  line  extends  over  30  years. 
Looking  at  the  character  of  the  seasons,  as 
also  at  the  general  character  of  the  crops 
grown,  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  very 
far  wrong  in  placing  the  unmanured  produce, 
when  the  experiment  was  commenced  in  1 852, 
at  from  27  to  28  bushels  per  acre;  but  when 
we  come  to  the  other  end  of  the  period,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  fix  upon  a  precise  figure  in 
consequence  of  the  seasons  having  varied  very 
much  in  their  character. 

In  1878  the  produce  of  the  unmanured  land 
was  not  quite  10  bushels  per  acre;  and  in  1879 
itr  was  only  seven  bushels  per  acre;  but  in 
1880  and  1SS1  it  was  respectively  19}.4  and 
16%  bushels  per  acre.  I  may  mention  that 
the  season  of  1880  was  one  of  great  abundance, 
so  far  as  the  barley  crop  was  concerned;  one 
of  our  experiments,  indeed,  gave  the  very 
large  produce  of  65  bushels  to  the  acre. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  great  advantage  having 
a  large  number  of  experiments  with  various 
manures  which  are  never  changed,  as  it  en¬ 
ables  us  to  form  a  better  judgment  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  general  character  of  each  season. 

The  mean  produce  of  the  last  four  years  of 
the  unmanured  barley  gives  13  bushels  to  the 
acre;  and  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  this  amount 
as  the  probable  yield  of  the  land  at  the  present 
time.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  about  the 
same  produce  as  that  grown  upon  the  con¬ 
tinuously  unmanured  wheat  land ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  reduction  in  the  yield  has 
been  considerably  more  rapid  than  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat,  as  in  the  course  of  30 
years,  the  decline  from  the  original  produce 
of  1S52  amounts  to  one-half.  That  barley 
grown  continuously  without  manure  should 
decline  in  produce  more  rapidly  than  wheat,  is 
exactly  what  we  should  expect  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  different  character, of  the  two  plants 

In  this  country  wheat  is  sown  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  and  barley  in  the  Spring;  the  wheat, 
therefore,  has  several  more  months  than  the 
barley,  during  which  it  can  collect  its  food; 
and  the  tendency  of  the  wheat  plant,  more¬ 
over,  is  to  send  its  roots  into  the  subsoil,  while 
the  barley  feeds  very  close  to  the  surface. 
Tbe  best  proof  we  have  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  plants  is  to  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
spective  action  of  phosphate  upon  each  of 
them.  The  average  increase  of  barley  by  the 
application  of  superphosphate,  has  been  six 
bushels  per  acre  over  30  years;  while  upon 
the  wheat  its  action  has  been  very  slight— a 
fact  which  proves  that  the  latter  plant  could 
find  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  soil. 

A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  who  had  spent 
a  long  life  in  South  Australia,  while  looking 
over  my  experiments,  seemed  more  interested 
in  these  unmanured  crops  than  in  any  of  the 
others.  South  Australia  yields  wheat  of  the 
very  finest  quality,  but  the  produce  is  not 
more  than  from  eight  to  ten  bushels  per  acre. 
My  visitor  had  been  dreading  the  exhaustion 
of  their  soils,  but  af  ter  what  he  saw  at  Rotham- 
sted,  said  that  he  should  return  to  the  Colony 
reassured  on  this  point,  especially  when  he 
found  that,  after  all  our  efforts  to  exhaust  the 
soil,  it  still  retained  the  greater  bulk  of  its 
fertilizing  ingredients. 

Rothainsted,  England. 

♦  4-f - - 

FARM  ECONOMY. 


CLEM  AULDON. 


There  is  such  a  thing  in  this  worldas  mod¬ 
esty,  and  such  a  thing  as  false  modesty.  There 
is  also  such  a  thing  as  economy  aDd  false 
economy.  Now  I  have  made  the  discovery 
that  there  isa  seedling  or  an  improved  variety 
of  the  latter  plant,  which  may  be  termed 
“farm  economy.” 

I  am  an  old,  gray-haired  man — the  son  of  a 
venerable  farmer  who  was  himself  the  son  of 
a  farmer’s  son,  and  before  I  pass  off  the  busy 
stage  of  action  to  join  that  “innumerable 
throng,”  I  wish  to  give  the  rising  generation 
the  benefit  of  my  experience.  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  a  respectful  audience  because  I  am 
descended  from  several  generations  of  farmers. 
My  father  aud  bis  father’s  father  tilled  the 
soil  on  the  same  old  place  without  making  any 
improvements,  and  straddled  over  the  same 
old  rail  in  going  to  the  barn  for  40  years. 
They  had  no  gate,  because  they  put  in  all  of 
their  time  farmlug.  You  have  all  heard 
about  living  within  your  income,  and 
have  all  vbeen  lectured  about  economizing 
in  order  to  get  rich,  but  this  applies  to  the 
professions  and  mercantile  pursuits  which 
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are  governed  by  certain  rules  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  business. 

There  is  one  glorious  thing  about  farming, 
inasmuch  as  every  broken-down  mechanic 
and  every  man  who  hasn’t  brains  enough  to 
get  on  at  the  Professions  or  energy  enough  to 
succeed  in  business  can  fall  back  on  the  home¬ 
stead  and  expect  to  make  a  capital,  first-class 
farmer.  This  is  a  big  advantage.  It  will  be 
well  to  study  that  point. 

Then  let  me  touch  upon  the  subject  of  early 
rising.  There  are  some  men  who  do  not  seem 
to  have  a  true  understanding  of  this  thing.  It 
is  better  to  lie  abed  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
and  then  work  late  into  the  night.  This 
course,  I  think,  will  prove  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  lazy  man’s 
system.  It  is  something  like  currying  a  horse. 
Many  men  prefer  to  use  the  currycomb  and 
brush  very  sparingly  because  they  are  thought 
to  be  very  wearing  on  a  horse. 

In  the  matter  of  planning  and  laying  out 
your  work,  never  have  auy  arrangements  at 
night  for  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  morrow. 
Always  wait  until  after  breakfast  before  you 
let  the  hired  help  know  what  they  are  to  do 
during  the  day.  This  plan  possesses  a  double 
advantage — it  avoids  the  necessity  of  think, 
ing  very  much;  and  one  of  the  things  you 
want  to  do  on  the  farm  is  to  use  your  brains 
as  little  as  possible.  Beecher  says  it  is  worry 
not  work,  that  kills  men.  Then  it  leaves  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  the  hired  men.  A  kind 
Providence  has  wisely  ordained  that  the  veil 
should  not  be  lifted  from  the  future.  If  we 
knew  beforehand  what  is  going  to  happen  all 
the  time  it  would  take  away  much  of  the 
spice  and  variety  of  life. 

On  the  same  principle,  never  have  any 
definite  understanding  with  a  man  when  you 
employ  him  in  regard  to  just  what  he  is  to  do 
or  how  early  he  is  expected  to  get  up  in  the 
morning.  Of  course,  you  want  to  let  him  get 
up  as  early  as  he  will,  and  set  him  to  work  as 
soon  as  he  gets  up.  This  will  encourage  him 
to  get  up  earlier  next  morning.  You  can  lie 
abed  yourself  until  the  breakfast  bell  rings, 
as  this  will  impress  your  men  with  the  idea 
that  you  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  business 
and  that  the  “cares  of  office”  are  wearing  on 
your  mind,  and  you  consequently  require  a 
great  deal  of  rest. 

If  you  have  an  extra-good  man  never  vol¬ 
untarily  Taise  his  wages  because  this  might 
encourage  him  to  do  still  better.  If  you  can¬ 
not  keep  him  at  the  ordinary  price  let  him 
go,  and  get  a  poorer  man  for  the  same  money. 
What  you  want  to  do  is  to  economize;  so  save 
money  by  gettiug  a  cheap  man.  No  matter 
if  he  takes  no  interest  in  your  business,  and 
slams  around,  and  bangs  the  cow  over  the 
head  with  the  paiL  He’s  cheap,  you  know ; 
and  there’s  a  good  deal  of  consolation  in  that. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER’S  CLUB 
OXFORD  OHIO. 

(Rural  Special  Report.) 

Our  October  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
the  12th  at  Mr.  John  Bevia’s.  Topic:  “What 
per  cent  can  our  farms  be  made  to  pay  I” 

The  first  sub-topic,  *•  In  estimating  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  farm  what  items  should  be 
credited,”  was  opened  by  Mr.  Brown.  He 
said  every  farmer  should  keep  accounts  so  as 
to  be  able  to  tell  how  he  stood  aud  how  his 
crops  were  paying  him.  His  accounts  should 
be  kept  with  each  field  and  the  fields  should  be 
numbered  and  a  separate  value  put  on  each 
so  that  they  all  would  foot  up  just  the  value 
of  the  farm.  On  most  farms  there  would 
be  some  fields  worth  twice  as  much  per  acre 
as  others.  Then  credit  each  field  with  the 
entire  produce  at  the  market  price — so  many 
bushels  of  grain  or  so  much  stock  pastured. 
The  farm  should  also  have  a  credit  for  house 
rent;  the  wood  lot,  for  fuel,  and  the  dairy 
and  poultj-y  yard  for  what  they  supplied  to 
the  table.  He  believed  the  reason  why  we  so 
often  met  the  statement  that  farms  paid  but 
a  low  per  cent,  was  because  the  farm  was  not 
credited  with  what  it  should  be  credited  with. 

Mr.  Fry:  “I  think  the  pasture  should  be 
credited  with  what  it  makes.  This  year  our 
pastures  will  carry  twice  as  much  stock  as 
last  and  give  a  better  gain  besides,  and  our 
account  should  show  this,  and  we  must  keep 
it  with  the  stock  and  not  so  much  an  acre  for 
thegrasB  land.  The  question  is,  “What  per  cent 
can  the  farm  be  made  to  pay  J”  and  if  I  can 
buy  aud  sell  stock  an  1  make  more  out  of  my 
pasture  than  what  it  would  rent  for,  it  is  right 
to  credit  it.  I  have  two  farms  that  I  am 
running  with  hired  help;  they  furnish  me  all 
the  family  supplies  and  pay  from  six  to  ten 
per  cent,  net,  and  my  lands  are  increasing  in 
productiveness  and  this  has  been  done  largely 
by  clovering.” 

Mr.  Nichol:  “I  agree  that  the  profits  on 
cattle  bought  and  sold  should  not  be  credited 
to  the  farm  except  so  far  as  they  are  increased 
in  value  by  being  pastured  or  fed  from  the 
products  of  the  farm.” 


Mr.  Murphy:  “The  farm  should  be  credited 
with  the  growth  of  stock.” 

Mr.  Schultz  :  “  The  value  of  pasture  land 
is  above  what  it  would  rent  for,  for  we  know 
that  we  are  increasing  its  fertility.  What 
shall  we  credit  the  farm  for  that  ?” 

Mr.  Brown:  “  That  will  take  care  of  itself. 
You  will  get  the  credit  the  next  year  when 
you  grow  the  increased  crop  of  grain  on  it. 
As  Mr.  Fry  is  pasturing  cattle  largely,  I  wish 
to  ask  how  mu  h  stock  an  acre  will  pasture.’’ 

Mr.  Fry:  “  In  good  seasons  I  cau  pasture  one 
to  each  acre,  but  I  change  from  one  field  to 
another,  which  is  quite  an  advantage.  I  can 
rent  a  field  for  grain  after  it  has  been  pas¬ 
tured  with  clover  a  year,  for  from  $2  to  $4 
per  acre  more  than  if  it  had  been  in  grain 
the'previous  year.” 

The  second  sub-topic,  “What  items  should 
be  charged  to  the  farm  ?”  was  opened  by  B. 
S.  Miller  who  said: 

“  I  would  charge,  first,  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  at  six  per  cent,  as  that  is  now  a  fair 
interest  for  money;  second,  taxes;  third, 
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ten  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  teams,  tools, 
harness  and  machinery  for  wear  and  tear  or 
deterioration,  six  per  cent  having  already 
been  allowed  on  the  investment;  fourth, 
labor  aud  seed,  and  I  would  allow  more 
than  day  wages  to  the  farmer  himself;  fifth, 
household  expenses  should  be  charged. 

Mr.  Murphy:  “I  hardly  think  ten  per  cent 
enough  for  wear  and  tear,  and  I  do  not  think 
household  expenses  should  be  charged  to  the 
farm.” 

Mr.  Nichol;  “The  family  depends  on  the 
farm  for  support  and  the  farm  should  be 
credited  with  all  it  furnishes  for  its  support, 
and  charged  only  with  the  labor. 

Fourth  sub-topic,  “  Should  there  be  a  credit 
for  increased  productiveness  or  the  reverse?’ 
Mr.  Schultz:  “  There  should  undoubtedly  be, 
but  we  have  already  discussed  this  pretty 
well  and  it  has  lieen  shown  that  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  a  separate  account  for  this, 
for  the  income  of  the  farm  will  show  it.  If 
I  improve  my  farm  by  draining  I  charge  the 
farm  with  the  expenses,  but  I  do  not  credit  it 
at  so  much  an  acre  for  increased  value,  but 
the  farm  does  get  this  credit  in  the  increased 
crops  which  the  land  produces.” 

This  ended  the  discussion,  aud  I  think  all 
our  members  were  agreed  that  if  the  farm 
was  credited  with  all  that  it  should  be,  it 
would  ordinarily  pay  better  than  most  legiti¬ 
mate  investments.  w.  f.  b. 


MARKETING  BUTTER. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


The  manner  of  marketing  butter  depends 
considerably  up  jn  the  character  of  the  article 
and  the  kind  of  purchasers  to  whom  it  is  sent. 
The  common  grades  of  butter  are  chiefly 
shipped  abroad  or  sold  to  the  home  grocery 
trade,  and  for  these  destinations  the  common 
oak  firkin,  holding  100  pounds,  and  the  half 
tub,  holding  30  pounds,  are  in  common  use. 
The  better  grades  are  sent  to  market  in  the 
50-pound  “  Orange  County”  pail,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  popular  because  it  is  expected  to 
be  returned,  and  there  are  trouble  and  vexa¬ 
tion  in  looking  after  the  pails  and  getting  them 
back  again  and  the  average  commission  agent 
does  not  like  any  trouble  that  he  can  avoid. 

Fancy  butter,  the  so-called  “gilt-edged,” 
which  is  of  the  best  quality,  rarely  gets  into 
the  general  market  for  it  is  sold  to  private 
customers  whose  wishes,  in  regard  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  packing  are  followed  by  the  dairyman, 
urged  thereto  with  more  than  usual  force  by 
virtue  of  the  extra  price  paid  him.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  extra  price  is  not 
all  profit.  For  instance,  let  us  consider  what 
a  gilt-edged  dairyman  did  for  his  customers 
who  paid  him  last  Winter  from  50  to  65  cents 
a  pound  for  the  butter.  The  cows,  in  the  first 
place,  are  all  pure-bred  and  worth  from  $150 
to  $300  each,  although  this  is  well  repaid  by 
an  average  yield  of  10  pounds  of  butter  in  the 
week  from  each.  In  the  second  place,  to 
secure  the  desired  quality  of  the  product  the 
cows  are  fed  and  watered  on  the  best  of  hay 
and  feed  and  upon  pure  water  from  a  spring. 
They  are  curried  and  brushed  as  well  as  “a 
high  mettled  racer”  is,  and  are  bedded  in  clean 
sawdust  frequently  renewed.  The  udders 
are  washed  and  wiped  with  a  clean  towel,  and 
so  are  the  milkers’  hands.  The  stable  is  kept 
clean  and  well  swept,  so  that  no  dust  can  get 
into  the  milk;  and  the  milk,  as  is  comes  from 
the  barn  to  the  dairy,  although  quite  free  from 
specks  of  dust  and  hairs,  is  strained  twice  be¬ 
fore  it  is  set  away.  1 1  is  set  in  a  milk-house  or 
milk-room,  where  the  temperature  is  kept 
even  by  a  stove  in  the  Winter  and  ice  in  the 
Summer,  and  no  expense  or  labor  is  spared  to 
keep  all  these  arrangements  precisely  the  same 
through  all  the  changes  of  the  weather.  The 
cream  is  kept  and  churned  and  the  butter  is 
managed  with  every  care  by  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor  himself;  or,  if  by  hired  help,  the 
skilled  labor  required  is  highly  paid  for.  The 
butter  is  packed  in  small  boxes  or  pails  that 
cost  from  three  to  five  cents  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter,  or  it  is  molded  in  a  press  into  cakes  which 
are  wrapped  in  parafine  paper  and  then 
packed  in  a  mat  box  at  a  cost  of  at  least  five 
cents  a  pound.  Aud,  lastly,  it  is  sent  to  the 
customers  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  a  pound  more 
for  express  charges.  In  3bort,  there  iB  but 
little  reason  for  envying  the  gilt-edged  butter- 
maker  the  high  prices  he  gets  for  his  product, 
because  he  either  pays  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  price  for  expenses,  or  he  works 
harder  for  it  than  any  hired  man  does  for  his 
wages  earned  without  care  or  anxiety. 
But  yet  there  are  many  persons  who  are 
ambitious  to  be  known  as  gilt-edged  dairy¬ 
men,  aud  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  how  to 
market  their  butter  in  that  way. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  market  that 
makes  the  price  or  value  of  the  butter,  but  the 
butter  which  makes  the  market  and  the  price. 
And  it  is  not  every  dairyman  who  knows  what 
choice  butter  is.  To  learn  this,  then,  is  the 
first  part  of  the  business  of  marketing  butter. 
First  quality  butter  has  a  perfectly  sweet 
odor,  a  fragi’ance  that  Is  somewhat  aromatic; 
it  has  a  delicately  sweet  taste  with  a  peculiar 
spicy  flavor,  called  by  some  “nutty”;  but  it  is 
more  like  a  suspicion  of  vanilla  flavor  than 
any  similitude  to  the  taste  of  any  nut;  the 
peculiar  odor  and  fragrance  of  new  hay,  and 
especially  of  Sweet  Vernal  Grass,  are  more  like 
the  aroma  both  as  to  scent  and  flavor  of  the 
best  butter.  Moreover,  the  butter  must  be 
able  to  retain  this  odor  and  flavor  and  keep 
entirely  free  from  any  suspicion  of  sourne&s 
or  rancidity  until  it  is  used.  Such  butter  as 
this  is  easily  marketed  when  put  up  in  neat, 
clean  and  convenient  packages,  or  in  one- 
pound  cakes  shaped  so  that  when  cat  into 
halvesat  a  mark  stamped  upon  them, each  half 
is  a  square  piece  that  is  convenient  and  shapely 
for  use  ou  the  table.  These  cakes  are  pressed 
in  molds  by  means  of  a  small  lever  press ;  the 
mold  is  carved  with  ornamental  designs  and 
usually  has  the  name  of  the  dairy  cut  into  it. 
The  carving  is  hollow  on  the  mold,  so  that  the 
design  is  raised  on  the  cake  of  butter.  These 
cakes  are  wrapped  in  paraffine  paper  or  in 
muslin  napkins  dipped  in  brine,  and  are  then 
packed  in  boxes  for  shipment.  Butter  so 
packed  is  always  sent  direct  to  the  purchasers, 
who  are  fancy  grocery  storekeepers,  who  re- 
taint  out  to  private  families,  t  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  mistake  and  some  falsehood  about  the 


frequent  reports  of  extraordinary  prices  for 
the  butter  of  some  much-talked-of  dairies. 
When  such  butter  is  sold  at  a  dollar  or  more 
per  pound,  there  is  usually  a  large  discount — 
30  or  40  per  cent — deducted.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  this  is,  of  course,  deceptive  and  mis¬ 
leads  those  who  read  such  statements.  If 
choice  butter  brings  25  cents  a  pound  above 
the  ordinary  highest  market  price,  the  maker 
is  doing  very  well. 

A  frequent  method  of  marketing  butter  is 
In  five-pound  pails,  made  of  thin  spruce  veneer 
and  provided  with  a  cover  and  a  tinned  iron 
wire  bail.  These  pails  cost  about  a  dollar  a 
dozen,  and  are  neat  and  convenient.  They 
are  packed,  when  filled,  in  a  small  crate  hold¬ 
ing  one  dozen  pails,  or  60  pounds  of  butter. 
This  method  is  in  vogue  among  those  dairy¬ 
men  who  supply  the  fancy  grocery  stores; 
but  a  large  business  is  done  in  supplying  pri¬ 
vate  families  direct  from  dairies  near  the  large 
cities.  As  an  instance  of  the  demand  for  but¬ 
ter  put  up  in  this  way,  and,  of  course,  of  the 
best  quality,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  adver¬ 
tisement  put  last  Winter  in  a  popular  evening 
paper,  brought  thirteen  applications  to  one 
dairy  for  these  five  pound  pails.  There  is  a  large 
demand,  also,  for  what  are  known  as  Welsh 
pails,  which  are  a  very  popular  package. 
These  are  made  of  white  spruce  about  %  inch 
thick,  with  two  hoops  and  a  lid.  These  pails 
hold  20  pounds  and  cost  about  13  cents  each. 
They  are  not  intended  to  be  returned.  The 
package,  as  is  said,  “sells  itself”;  because 
good  butter  packed  in  it  brings  enough  more 
on  the  market,  on  account  of  the  package,  to 
pay  for  it.  In  packing  butter  in  these  pails  it 
is  better  to  fill  them  quite  full,  then  cover  with 
double  paraffine  paper,  put  on  the  lid  and  nail 
it  down  securely.  The  package  is  then  closed 
air  tight  and  the  butter  will  keep  a  long  time 
in  fine  order. 

To  find  a  desirable  market  is  not  always 
easy.  Location  is  of  great  importance  in  this 
respect,  and  the  near-by  dairyman  can  very 
well  afford  to  farm  land  worth  $200  an  acre 
on  account  of  enjoy  ing  the  best  markets  in  the 
country  aud  looking  after  them  himself.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  to  have  one’s  butter  in 
the  hands  of  the  customer  within  three  hours 
of  the  time  it  is  shipped.  Distant  dairymen 
must  necessarily  depend  upon  commission 
agents  who  will  not  take  unusual  packages 
excepting  upon  special  orders  for  them,  and 
knowing  the  quality  of  the  butter.  It  is  best, 
then,  at  first  to  pack  choice  butter  in  the  Welsh 
pails,  20  pounds  each,  and,  as  it  soon  attracts 
notice,  in  course  of  time  the  purchasers  will 
want  to  secure  the  butter  regularly  and  offer 
more  for  it.  To  prevent  disappointment 
through  the  commission  agents— some  of  whom 
will  sell  the  butter  at  extra  price  and  return 
sales  at  the  regular  rates— it  is  well  to  stamp 
the  name  and  address  of  the  dairy  on  the 
inside  of  the  pail  with  a  branding  iron,  in  two 
places,  so  that  the  purchaser  may  know  who 
is  the  maker  of  the  butter.  The  maker  of  fine 
butter  will  then  soon  be  found  out,  but  if  the 
stamp  is  put  on  outside,  the  agent  will  always 
scrape  it  off,  Lastly  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  the  benefit  of  one’s  skill  in  making 
choice  butter,  to  select  an  honest  commission 
agent.  Such  men  are  to  be  found,  but  they 
are  like  hen’s  teeth,  exceedingly  scarce. 


HUNTING  BEE-TREES. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


I  AM  requested  to  give  directions  for  finding 
the  haunts  of  bees  in  the  forests.  I  gladly  do 
this,  though  unless  one  wishes  to  hunt  bees  for 
the  pleasure,  only,  it  is  usually  a  non-paying 
business.  The  time  spent  in  finding  Che  bees, 
the  usual  condition  of  the  colony  with  crooked 
combs,  and  little  honey,  and  the  trouble  to 
secure  the  bees,  honey,  and  combs  in  such  a 
state  that^they  will  be  of  value,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  tree  doe6  not 
like  to  have  his  trees  disturbed,  even  though 
he  may  give  consent,  make  this  business  as  a 
business  anything  but  desirable. 

To  understand  bee-hunting,  we  have  only  to 
remember  that  bees  like  sweets,  and  are  sure 
to  find  and  sip  them;  and  that  the  bee  as  soon 
as  full  will  circle  about,  as  if  to  mark  the 
locality,  aud  then  dart  off  straight  toward  the 
tree  or  hive  where  it  is  to  store  the  nectar. 

In  late  Fall  after  bees  have  ceased  to  gather 
honey,  we  may  soon  attract  them  by  burning 
a  piece  of  old  houey  comb*  At  other  times 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  flowers.  To 
“line”  bees  one  should  have  a  small  box  with¬ 
out  bottom,  and  with  a  movable  glass  top. 
This  box  should  be  six  inches  each  wav,  and 
on  one  side  there  should  be  a  shelf  within, 
three  or  tour  inches  wide  on  which  a  piece  of 
comb  may  be  laid.  With  this  box  and  a 
bottle  of  water  sweetened  with  honey,  or 
sugar,  one  is  prepared  for  operations.  When 
a  bee  is  discovered  in  the  woods  on  a  flower, 
the  box  is  placed  over  it,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bee  commences  to  sip  the  sweet  liquid  which 
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was  turned  into  the  empty  cells  of  a  comb 
previously  fastened  to  the  shelf  in  the  box,  the 
cover  should  be  removed.  The  bee  will  soon 
fly,  and  must  be  carefully  watched.  After  a 
few  circles,  each  circle  bending  towards  its 
home,  the  bee  will  dart  off  in  that  direction. 
Boon  it  will  return  with  others,  and  as  soon 
as  the  line  is  made  certain,  the  hunter  can  go 
a  few  rods  to  one  side  and  And  another  line, 
and  of  course  where  these  lines  meet  will  be 
the  tree.  If  in  the  region  of  a  bee  keeper  one 
must  be  careful  or  the  lines  will  take  him  to 
some  one’s  hives,  and  his  time  will  be  lost.  If 
no  bees  are  found  on  the  flowers,  then  the 
bees  can  be  attracted  to  the  sweets  in  the  box 
by  burning  the  comb  as  suggested  above. 

When  once  found  it  is  better  to  climb  up 
and  cut  the  bees  out  rather  than  to  fell  the 
tree,  if  this  is  possible.  A  little  smoke  and 
the  jarring  will  so  frighten  the  bees  that  the 
danger  from  stings  is  very  slight. 


It  tabes  some  experience  to  line  bees  quickly. 
Old  bee  hunters  will  find  bee-trees  in  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL,  JACOB  2nd,  H  H.  B.— 
NO.  50. 

This  week  we  present  at  Fig.  412,  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  head  of  the  Holstein  bull, 
Jacob  2nd,  owned  by  Messrs.  Smiths  & 
Powell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  When  three  years 
old  be  weighed  2,700  pounds,  and  Is  now  a 
model  Holstein  bull.  He  is  the  sire  of  the 
bull  Neptune,  a  famous  beast,  out  of  the  cow 
Aaggie,  whose  record  of  18,004  pounds  15 
ounces  of  milk  in  one  year  has,  it  is  claimed, 
never  been  equaled  by  any  cow  of  any  breed. 
Her  daughter  Aaggie  2nd,  by  Neptune,  her 
full  brother,  has  a  two-year-old  record  of  61 
pounds  5  ounces  in  one  day,  1,700  pounds  2 
ounces  in  20  days,  and  17,746  pounds  2  ounces 
in  a  year;  a  milk  yield  which,  it  is  claimed, 
has  never  been  equaled  except  by  her  dam,  as 
stated  above.  Jacob  2d  s  dam  has  a  record  of 
75  5-6  pounds  in  a  day  on  grass  and  Aaggie’s 
dam  has  a  record  of  76  pounds  in  a  day.  Thus  it 
appears  that  this  has  strong  claims  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  deepest  milking  family  known. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  Messrs. 
Smiths  &  Powell  bought  every  member  of  the 
Aaggie  family  in  Holland,  and  there  are  now 
but  two  Aaggies  in  existence  outside  of  their 
herd.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
family  characteristics,  form, style  and  color  of 
all  the  Aaggie  family  are  strikingly  distinct 
and  marked.  They  all  show  the  same  won¬ 
derful  development  of  all  the  milk  organs 
and  milk  forms. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

The  cattle  gadfly  is  a  notorious  pest  to  stock 
and  not  only  torments  them  greatly,  but  it 
damages  the  hides  of  beef  cattle  to  the  extent 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly. 
The  nature  of  the  insect  is  very  little  known 
and  many  erroneous  statements  are  made  in 
regard  to  it.  From  a  close  examination  of  the 
ovipositor  of  the  fly,  which  I  made  recently 
under  a  microscope  of  high  power,  I  find  the 
fly  to  be  a  true  stinging  insect  as  much  so  as 
a  hornet  or  a  wasp.  The  ovipositor  not  only 
deposits  eggs,  but  it  penetrates  into  the  flesh 
through  the  skin  to  the  depth  of  nearly  half 
an  inch;  and  not  only  this  but  it  ejects  with 
the  egg  an  acid  liquid  which  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  wasp’s  sting,  viz:  formic 
acid,  which  is  so  called  because  it  was  origin 
ally  distilled  from  the  bodies  of  ants  for  use  in 
surgery  as  a  blister. 

The  sting  of  a  gadfly  consists  of  several 
sliding  joints  like  those  of  a  telescope,  and  has 
a  sharp,  boring  apparatus  at  the  end  by 
which  it  can  make  its  way  through  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  hide.  The  polBon  glands  are  situated 
•  at  thB  base  of  the  sting  and  a  very  pmall 
quantity  of  the  poison  taken  up  by  the  point 
of  a  needle  and  applied  to  a  scratch  on  the 
skin,  is  equal  to  considerably  more  than  one 
hornet  or  several  “yellow- jackets;”  at  least  it 
was  to  me,  and  animals  are  more  sensitive  to 
pain  than  men.  The  effect  of  the  sting  then  is 
to  leave  an  egg  in  the  flesh  of  the  animal, 
with  a  quantity  of  this  irritant  poison  which 
causes  severe  pain  for  a  time,  and  then  pro¬ 
duces  inflammation  and  pus  in  the  wound,  up¬ 
on  which  the  young  insect  lives  until  its  own 
presence  irritates  the  flesh  and  continues  the 
supply.  There  is  no  wonder  then  that  cat¬ 
tle  should  dread  this  pest  and  should  be  made 
so  frantic  by  its  attacks. 

The  first  public  sale  of  Foiled  Angus  cattle 
has  been  held  and  with  remarkable  success. 
It  occurred  at  Chicago  (Dexter  Park)  and  the 
prices  realized  were  no  doubt  satisfactory  to 
those  who  have  led  the  boom.  The  averages 
were  8761.43  for  cows  and  heifers  and  $409  for 
bulls.  One  two-year-old  heifer  brought  $1,555, 
which  is  certainly  doing  very  well  as  things  go. 

The  speculation  in  stock,  and  stock  ranges 
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THE  SWITZER  APPLE. 


Mutton  is  becoming  a  popular  meat,  and 
the  rearing  of  sheep  for  this  purpose  promises 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  business,  when  it  is 
well  managed  A  flock  of  mutton  sheep  is 
not  well  managed  unless  150  lambs  are  reared 
for  each  100  ewes.  This  is  possible,  and  has 
been  done  in  this  country,  although  few  here 
do  as  well  as  the  English  farmer  who  reared 
400  lambs  from  200  ewes  out  of  a  flock  of  320. 
This  would  give  500  lambs  from  the  whole 
flock,  leaving  20  to  make  up  for  accidents. 


Accidents  in  Btock  keeping  are  unnecessary. 
They  result  from  want  of  care  and  foresight. 
“Bad  luck”  is  only  another  word  for  neglect. 
And  a  very  little  neglect  will  cause  a  very 
great  loss  in  a  flock  of  ewes.  I  have  knbwn  a 
case  in  which  nearly  every  lamb  in  a  flock  was 
cast  and  several  ewes  died,  by  feeding  one 
meal  of  frozen  roots.  That  was,  of  course,  a 
case  of  bad  luck. 


THE  HOUDAN  FOWL. 


The  Houdan  Cock.— Fig.  411. 


significant  and  I  am  by  no  means  jealous 
about  it.  Here  is  a  Kansas  City  stock- broker 
who  advertises  and  offers  an  assortment  of 
$5,000,000  of  ranches  stocked  to  suit  all  pur¬ 
chasers,  varying  in  price  from  $70,000  to 
$650,000,  and  a  New  York  advertising  paper, 
in  which  all  sorts  of  frauds  tempt  the  public, 
has  continually  numerous  advertisements  of 
herds  and  flocks  and  ranches  to  be  sold  and 
which  are  promised  to  yield  40  to  50  per  cent 
annually  with  the  greatest  ease.  Perhaps  not 
many  readers  of  the  Rural,  may  be  tempted 
to  buy  a  $650,000  ranch,  but  the  “popular” 
system  of  the  joint- stocking  business  is  adapted 
to  it,  and  some  persons  might  be  deluded  into 
taking  $1,000  or  so  of  stock  in  some  bogus 
affair.  “ Hinc  iUcc  lacri/tncefl 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  interested  in  Al- 
pbea  Jersey  stock,  writes  me  to  ask  if  I  would 
advise  him  to  breed  an  inbred  Alphea  cow  to 
her  own  son ,  18  months  old.  I  certainly  would 
not,  and  for  the  following  reasons.  The 
Alphea  family  is  all  very  closely  inbred. 


Now,  if  a  whole  family  possessed  a  peculiar 
trait — as  a  family — it  might  be  desirable  to 
keep  on  breeding  in  line.  But  when  it  is 
only  in  an  occasional  and  accidental  way 
that  the  peculiarity  shows  itself,  and  no  more 
in  this  particular  family  than  in  another,  I 
would  rather  take  an  out  cross  of  some  other 


that  the  most  valuable  results  have  been  at¬ 
tained  in  breeding,  and  I  would  rather  pay 
$2,000  for  a  bull  of  this  sort  than  $500  for  a 
cow,  because  it  is  very  clear  the  bull  would 
do  the  most  for  the  money. 

I  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  Devons  as 
being  very  greatly  underestimated  and  neg¬ 
lected  as  dairy  cattle.  I  well  remember  when 
a  herd  of  Devons  which  I  kept  several  years 
ago,  proved  themselves  to  be  remarkably  fine 
dairy  cows;  for  beef  and  for  the  yoke  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Devon  steer  is  unsur- 


Therk  is  always  an  unsatisfied  inquiry  for 
the  best  fowl.  Perhaps  this  desire  may  never 
be  satisfied  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of 
finding  any  one  thing  which  is  the  best  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances,  because  the  require¬ 
ments  of  these  vary  so  much.  An  excellent 
fowl  for  all  purposes  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  good  points,  and  no  bad  ones:  It 
should  be  of  good  size  and  quick  growth,  of 
good  shape  and  form,  plump  and  meaty  as 
to  flesh,  and  small  and  light  as  to  bone;  a 


tution,  not  restless  in  confinement;  easily 
controlled,  and  having  a  good  bearing  and 
handsome  plumage.  Now  what  fowl  is  there 
that  comes  up  to  all  these  requirements,  or 
indeed  approaches  nearly  to  them!  If  a  dis¬ 
interested  expert  in  poultry  were  asked  this 
question,  and  be  did  not  at  once  say  it  was 
the  Houdan,  he  would  hesitate  some  time  at 
least  before  he  would  say  it  was  not,  and 
perhaps  would  refuse  so  to  say  after  all,  for 
the  Houdan  is  a  remarkably  handsome  bird, 
and  beauty  with  many  persons  is  the  first 
consideration.  It  is  square  and  plump  in  form, 
with  short  legs  and  small  bones,  and  it  is 
quite  equal  to  the  Dorking  in  regard  to  size  of 
breast  and  other  good  points  of  a  first-class 
table-fowl.  Its  eggs  are  large  and  white, 
and  if  it  does  not  lay  as  many  as  the  smaller 
and  poorer- fleshed  Leghorn,  it  certainly  ex¬ 
cels  these  in  the  weight  of  eggs  produced.  It 
is  hardy  and  easily  managed,  and  if  the 
seeker  after  profit  in  poultry  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  bill  of  particulars,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  a  better  or  a  fuller  one  can  be 
made  up.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  Houdan  is  the  crest  cr  top-knot  and  the 
rnuflle  or  beard.  These  consist  of  black  and 
white  feathers,  and  almost  entirely  cover 
and  hide  the  head  and  face.  The  antlered 
comb,  well  shown  in  the  engraving,  Fig.  411 
is  another  well-marked  point  of  this  breed. 
It  has  the  fifth  toe,  which  is  also  possessed 
by  the  Dorking,  and  the  legs  are  white 
mottled  with  black,  or  of  a  slate  color. 


good  family  than  continue  to  breed  in  and-in. 
The  greatest  value,  to  my  mind,  of  a  close- 
bred  family  is  to  produce  bulls  for  crossing 
upon  other  stock.  As  a  rule,  it  is  in  this  way 


constant  and  prolific  layer  of  good-sized  eggs, 
a  good  mother  when  brooding,  but  not  a  per¬ 
sistent  brooder,  having  sweet-flavored  flesh, 
in  its  youth  and  maturity,  hardy  in  consti¬ 


Holstkin  Bull,  Jacob  2d. — Fig.  412. 


(See  Illustration,  page  749.) 

The  Switzer  is  one  of  the  apples  imported 
from  Russia  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1869-70.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  upright  and  spreading,  and  an  early 
and  abundant  bearer.  The  young  sboots  are 
dark  brown  (black  walnut  color)  with  not  very 


continues  to  grow.  The  old  men  are  quietly 
sliding  out  and  letting  in  the  new-comers. 
They  will  “wait  a  wee”  until  the  inevitable 
reaction  comes  and  quietly  slide  in  again  at 
less  than  half  what  they  Bold  out  for.  The 
fear  is  that  the  very  certain  losses  which  the 
new-comers  must  meet  by  reason  of  their  in¬ 
experience  and  over- sanguine  expectations, 
may  produce  an  actual  scarcity  and  cause 
prices  of  beef  to  again  advance.  It  may  be 
thought  that  I  am  looking  with  the  “green 
eye”  upon  this  subject,  but  the  signs  are  too 


sister  and  Mercury  and  Europa  were  also 
brother  and  sister,  so  that  Sarpedon  had  the 
pure  Saturn  and  Rhea  blood  without  any  in¬ 
termixture.  Alphea  stock,  so-called,  has 
been  bred  very  closely  to  this  blood.  The 
chief  end  of  in-breeding  is  to  fix  a  family 
characteristic,  and  this  was  intended  to  be  a 
large  butter  product.  Now  has  this  cloBe 
breeding  produced  a  high-producing  butter 
family!  It  is  very  certain  that  it  has 
not,  for  Europa  produced  (if  I  remem¬ 
ber  aright)  but  one  cow  as  good  as  herself. 


out  to  their  milk  long  enough.  Now,  there  i* 
never  a  fault  that  cannot  be  cured  in  some 
way,  and  the  way  to  cure  this  only  fanlt  of 
these  beautiful  cattle  is  to  breed  it  out. 

At  the  Minnesota  State  Fair,  recently  held, 
a  prize  was  offered  for  the  herd  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  richest  milk,  to  be  tested  on  the 
grounds.  Now,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
Jerseys  would  have  a  walk-over,  and  win  in 
such  a  competition  with  ease.  But  it  won’t 
do  to  be  too  sure  in  such  a  case  when  the  Dev¬ 
ons  are  brought  “to  the  foi  e,”  and  it  does  not 
surprise  me  in  the  least  to  fiad  that  the  Dev¬ 
ons  carried  off  the  prize,  beating  the  best 
Jerseys  on  exhibition  in  the  proportion  of 
cream  and  butter  to  the  milk  given.  And 
there  are  Jerseys  and  good  ones  in  Minnesota. 


The  bull,  Sarpedon  930  is  an  instance,  and 
his  pedigree  is  as  follows: 


Sarpedon  \ 


Mercury 


Europa 


p“pH!&ra 

Whoa  jSSST 

(M-he.  isss* 


Jupiter  and  Alphea  were  thus  brother  and 


passed  except  for  weight  and  size,  and  these, 
too,  depend  somewhat  upon  feeding.  But 
few  want  to  have  monstrous  Devons.  Their 
compactness  and  agility  make  them  tho  most 
desirable  for  a  billy  country  where  the  pas¬ 
ture  Is  light.  But  I  found  the  oowb  then  to 
give  a  large  quantity  of  milk  when  fresh;  20 
quarts  a  day  were  quite  common,  and  the 
butter  was  rich  in  color,  hard  and  well  grained, 
And  of  the  finest  flavor.  But  they  do  aot  hold 


many,  bat  very  distinct  white  dots.  Fruit 
medium  to  large,  very  smooth  and  fair,  round¬ 
ish-conical.  Skin  almost  covered  with  bright, 
broad  splashes  of  different  shades  of  crimson, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
but  not  so  dark.  No  bloom.  Stalk  medium 
in  size  and  length,  rather  deeply  inserted. 
Calyx  partially  closed  in  a  shallow,  smooth 
basin.  Flesh  white,  soft,  juicy,  and  of  re¬ 
markably  fine,  rich  flavor  for  a  Russian  apple. 
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Very  good  to  best.  Ripens  in  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont  from  first  to  middle  of  September,  or 
■with  Red  Astracban,  but  much  more  simultan¬ 
eously.  In  quality  it  is  the  best  of  the  Russian 
early  sorts, being  far  better  for  eating  uncooked 
than  Red  Astracban,  quite  as  beautiful,  equal 
in  size,  and  of  about  the  same  season.  It  will 
push  the  Red  Astrachan  hard  as  a  market 
apple  if  introduced  to  general  cultivation. 
The  tree  is  considerably  hardier  than  Astra¬ 
chan,  and  bears  very  much  younger,  t.  h.  h. 


tyt  IHnnjari). 


THE  VICTORIA  GRAPE. 

Miner’s  Victoria,  a  white  seedling  of  the 
Concord,  has  been  praised  by  the  Rural  in 
past  years,  and  this  year’s  experience  does  not 
incline  us  to  recall  or  moderate  anything  we 
have  said.  It  is  with  us  the  hardiest  and  most 
productive  of  vines,  our  only  specimen  never 
having  been  injured  or  mildewed  in  the  least, 
while  it  yields  more  bunches  and  more  perfect 
bunches  than  any  other  vine  in  our  collection 
that  has  been  well  tried.  It  ripened  this  year 
September  5. 

Utterly  alone  has  the  Rural  kept  this  fine 
variety  before  the  public,  and  we  dare  to  say 
that,  in  spite  of  its  slow  entry  into  public 
favor,  it  will  at  length  make  its  way  there. 
Its  quality  is  fully  as  good  as  the  Concord ;  it 
will  ship  as  well ;  it  ripens  as  early,  and  the 
canes  have  remained  uninjured  with  us  while 
those  of  the  Concord  have  been  killed.  >  e 
speak  thus  confidently  because  we  know  from 
experience  that  any  variety  of  grape  that  will 
thrive  in  tbe  Rural’s  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Grounds,  will  thrive  over  a  very  wide 
extent  of  country.  The  bunch  presented  is  a 
portrait  of  the  average  bunch.  It  is  compact 
and  a  trifle  clustered.  Berries  are  large,  round. 
The  skin  rarely  cracks,  and  is  covered  with  a 
dense  white  bloom. 

Our  only  specimen  of  the  Victoria  was  given 
to  us  by  Mr.  Miner,  the  originator,  in  the  Kali 
of  1878.  It  bore  the  second  and  every  year 
Bince.  The  present  season  we  counted  I8ept.  15) 
55  bunches,  all  of  medium  size,  Borne  shoul¬ 
dered,  some  not— all  free  from  rot  or  blemish. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  Victoria  was 
given  in  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker,  Sep. 
tember  13,  1876,  from  a  specimen  procured  in 
the  gr  ounds  of  Mr.  Miner.  Those  who  have 
preserved  files  of  that  year  may  compare  our 
own  specimen  Fig.  414,  with  that  chosen  by 
Mr.  Miner  as  a  typical  bunch. 


iiXiscciiantous* 


RURAL  BRIEFLET8. 

A  will-known  horticulturist  writes  us  as 
follows:  “I  cultivated  the  Early  Ohio  Potato 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  I  was  more 
than  pleased  with  it.  By  the  way,  why  is  so 
little  said  in  its  praise?  It  is  earlier  than  the 
Early  Rose,  more  productive,  and  in  all 
respects  more  desirable  for  the  garden  than 
that  well-known  sort.  For  the  earliest  use  I 
still  prefer  the  Early  Alpha.  It  is  the  earliest 
potato  that  i  know  of,  and  la  from  10  to  14 
days  earlier  than  the  Ohio  or  Rose.  It  is  very 
productive,  but  the  tubers  do  not  attain  a  very 
large  size.  It  cooks  dry  and  mealy . 

I  also  gave  Bliss’s  Triumph  a  trial,  but  I 
would  not  yet  like  to  give  my  opinion  on  its 
merits.  With  me  the  vines  had  a  diseased 
appearance  and  died  before  they  attained  half 
their  growth;  the  tubers  were  below  the 
medium  size.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  pro¬ 
ductive  as  well  as  an  attractive  variety. 
Have  you  tested *  1  Queen  of  the  Valley”  and 
if  so  what  do  you  think  of  it?  From  four  rows 
100  feet  long, I  obtained  four  buBhelaof  tubers. 
It  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  wonderful 
growth,  the  plants  attaining  an  immense  size. 
The  tubers,  however,  are  quite  inferior  for 
table  use.  We  often  see  in  catalogues  the 
different  varieties  of  potatoes  described  as 
being  “of  very  good  flavor"  of  “excellent 
flavor”  and  so  on.  Now  I  never  could  see 
that  one  variety  differed  from  another  in 
flavor  only;  some  do  cook  drier  and  more 
mealy  than  others,  but  has  that  anything  to 
do  with  flavor?” . . . . . . 

The  Rural  has  certainly  done  its  share  in 
praising  the  Early  Ohio.  As  to  the  Queen  of 
the  Valley  we  find  the  quality  very  good  for 
so  large  a  tuber.  We  shall  offer  our  report  of 
yield,  etc. ,  In  due  time. . . . . . . 

As  to  the  quality  of  potatoes,  we  find  three 
distinct  classes.  Those  of  the  Early  Rose 
class  are  as  nearly  flavorless  as  a  potato  ean 
be.  Those  of  the  Peachblow  class  have  the 
peculiar  potato  flavor  that  may  well  be  called 
‘  ‘nutty .  ’’  Finally  the  Scotch  potatoes,  notably 
the  Champion,  have  a  “strong”  potato  flavor 
agreeable  to  some — distasteful  to  many.  Any 
potato  that  does  not  cook  dry  and  monly  is  not 
worth  cultivating  except  perhaps  for  market 
when  the  variety  is  unusually  productive.. . . . 

The  N.  Y.  Ag.  Station,  as  stated  in  Bulle¬ 


tin  XII.,  reports  the  yield  of  several  kinds  of 
barley  as  follows: 

Naked  or  Hulless,  yield  at  the  rate  of  S3 JS  bushels  of 
48  lbs. 

Kin  ver’s  Chevalier  ••  “  39.6  11 

48  lbs. 

Two  »<\wed  yield  at  the’ rate  of  41.2  bushels  of  48  lbs. 
Four  rowed  *■  “  42.2  “  •* 

The  Director  asks  for  specimens  of  the  so- 

called  Cuzco  Com  of  South  America,  for  the 


.  Burn  brush  and  rubbish  that  have  collected 
during  the  Summer,  and  place  the  ashes  in 
barrels  for  use  next  Spring . 

The  publisher  of  the  Sun  owns  and  works 
a  farm  not  far  from  the  New  Jersey  Rural 
Grounds.  Five  years  ago  he  dug  and  hauled 
an  immense  quantity  of  muck  from  his  swamp 


Crayon  Sketch  of  the  Switzer  Apple.— Fig.  413. 


Station  Museum,  as  also  to  grow  for  purposes 
of  hybridization.  The  Rural  tried  this  com 
for  two  seasons,  and  also  sent  it  to  many 
places  in  the  South.  With  us  it  grew  to  the 
hight  of  15  feet,  with  scanty  foliage  and  an 
immense  stalk.  The  kernels  plant?d  were 
fully  twice  the  size  of  our  largest  Dent  kinds. 
From  one  to  two  sets  appeared  near  the  top, 
which  “  silked  out;”  but  it  was  so  late  in  the 
Fall  that  no  pollen  could  be  procured  to  pol- 
lenate  the  silk,  and  the  tassels  of  tbe  Cuzco 
matured  pollen  either  before  or  after  the  silk 
appeared,  we  forget  which.  No  kernels 
formed  therefore.  The  several  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  South  were  merely  those  of 
“  failure  to  ripen.”  If  it  is  not  Zea  Mays,  it  is 
probably  Z.  macrosperma,  as  Z.  Caragua  is 
described  as  being  smaller  than  Zea  Mays. 


ands,  as  black  as  muck  could  be,  and  in  due 
time  spread  it  upon  a  field  of  light  soil.  A 
few  weeks  ago  we  asked  him  if  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  effects  of  this  muck.  His  reply 
was.  “Not  at  all.” 

Does  this  prove  that  “  muck”  is  of  no  value? 
To  ray  that  it  is  or  is  not,  is  much  the  same 
as  defining  the  size  of  anything  by  saying 
that  “  it  is  as  big  as  a  piece  of  chalk." . 

One  of  the  most  productive  Concord  vine¬ 
yards  we  know  of,  has  never  received  any 
manure  except  an  occasional  light  surface 
dressing.  The  soil  is  sandy.  The  arbors  are 
but  five  feet  high,  consisting  of  two  wires. 
Tbe  plants  are  ten  feet  apart . 

The  Rural  Poster  for  ’83  is  of  large  size 
and  printed  in  two  colors.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  that  one  of  them  adorns  the  car- 


Thk  Victoria  Grape.— [From  Nature.]— Fig.  414. 


Dr.  Sturtevant  will  see  that,  unless  there  are 
“Cuzco”  varieties  which  bloom  earlier,  it 
will  be  of  little  use  to  cross  with  other  kinds.. 

Enough  Is  as  good  as  a  feast.  We  have 
often  thought  that  little,  if  anything,  is 
gained  by  manuring  asparagus  and  grape¬ 
vine  plots  as  highly  as  many  do . . . 


riage  house  of  every  Rural  subscriber . 

Keep  the  potatoes  cool  and  in  a  dark,  airy 
place,  until  freezing  weather.  Then  remove 

to  the  cellar. . . . . . . 

Do  not  delay  Fall  transplanting.  The  very 
beet  time,  as  we  believe,  is  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  change.  They  have  then  rendered 


all  the  service  to  the  plant  that  It  is  in  their 
power  to  render,  and  the  change  of  color  is 
proof  that  their  work  is  ended.  Transplanted 
thus  early,  the  plant,  be  it  shrob  or  tree,  has 
a  long  time  to  become  established  in  its  new 
home  and  is  better  prepared  to  face  the  icy 

blasts  of  Winter..., . . . . . 

The  strongest  evidence  we  have  that  the 
Hansell  is  the  earliest  of  the  red  raspberries 
is  that  Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy  says  it  is.  Mr.  John 
T.  Lovett  is  the  introducer  of  the  Hansell,  and 
as  he  and  Mr.  Purdy  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
lovingly  inclined  towards  each  other,  it  is 
natural  that  the  latter  should  not  bestow  un¬ 
merited  praise  upon  a  plant  in  which  the  for¬ 
mer  controls  tbe  chief  interest . 

We  have  harvested  our  so-called  Scotch 
potatoes — the  several  kinds  imported  from 
England  and  sold  under  this  name  last  Winter 
and  8pring  for  from  $1.75  to  $2. .50  per  barrel. 
Not  to  waste  words  in  describing  them,  it 
needs  only  to  be  said  that  they  yielded  the 
smallest  crop  and  are  the  poorest  in  quality  of 
any  of  the  50  different  kinds  tested  during 

the  past  season . . . . 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  effect  paper  bags 
have  in  preserving  grapes,  we  have  left  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bunches  bagged  until  the  present  time 
(Oct.  20).  To-day  we  removed  them  from 
several  bunches  of  Wilder  and  Highland  to 
find  the  berries  plump  and  perfect  in  every 
way.  Goethe  (Roger’s  No.  1)  were  mildewed, 
though  less  than  those  uncovered.  Nothing 
remained  of  bunches  of  ElDorado  (Ricketts) 
except  traces  of  the  stems.  This  bagging  of 
grapes,  though  it  will  not  keep  many  of  Rick¬ 
etts’s  squeamish  hybrids  and  other  ne’er-do- 
wells  of  the  same  sort,  is  a  splendid  success 
upon  most  kinds,  and  the  person  who  first 
suggested  it  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  who 
love  to  cultivate  the  queen  of  fruits,  as  we 
think  the  grape  is  richly  entitled  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Nothing  in  fruit  culture  has  ever  given 
us  greater  pleasure  than,  upon  removing  the 
paper  bags,  to  And  the  clusters  as  perfect  aa 
if  made  of  war.  Everybody  will  bag  his 
grapes,  or  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  another 
year,  and  the  grape  displays  at  fairs  will  show 

the  results . . . . . 

Our  respected  friend  and  contributor,  Mrs. 
A.  L.  J ack,  of  Canada,  exhibited  the  Rural 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibition  at  Montreal,  and  took 
first  prizes . 

* - - 

The  Editor  of  the  London  Ag.  Gazette  says 
that  size,  vigor,  bone,  fecundity,  and  consti¬ 
tution — all  are  liable,  under  ordinary  manage¬ 
ment,  to  be  diminished  by  breeding  in-and-in. 
Docility,  an  inclination  to  fatten,  neatness  of 
form,  and  the  disposition  to  produce  one  fixed 
type  may  be,  but  not  necessarily  are,  increased 
by  in-and-in  breeding.  We  believe  breeding 
from  closest  affinities  has  never  been  known 
to  increase  intelligence  or  courage.  We  have 
never  known  horses  or  dogs  improved  by  in- 
and-in  breeding  for  immediate  usefulness. 


A  Great  Stock  Farm.— One  of  the  many 
wonderful  enterprises  the  great  West  is  noted 
for,  is  the  stock  farm  of  M.  W.  Dunham, 
located  at  Wayne,  Ill.,  near  Chicago.  On 
this  farm  is  collected  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  Percheron-Norman  horses, 
all-imported  from  France  or  bred  from  im¬ 
ported  sires  and  darns.  This  establishment 
has  been  developed  in  a  very  few  years  by  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  the  proprietor, 
who  years  ago  saw  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  horses  of  his  country  to  a  more  suitable 
size  required  by  the  changed  demand  of  times. 


Buckwheat. — A  writer  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  good  suggestion  to  the  Husbandman. 
Save  the  buckwheat  chaff  and  use  it  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  in  the  cow  stable.  Being  fine  and 
dry  it  makes  one  of  the  best  absorbents  for 
this  purpose.  He  finds  a  corn  basket  full 
(1>4  bushel)  will  absorb  all  the  urine  from 
ten  cows  over  night  and  keep  them  dry  and 
clean.  He  has  made  a  practice  of  saving  all 
of  his  own  and  buying  of  his  neighbors  for 
$1  per  load  of  50  baskets,  and  it  pays  well. 
- - - 

Mr.  W.  A.  Armstrong  says  that  the  very 
best  way  to  thrash  buckwheat  is  with  flails, 
and  the  cost  is  but  little  greater  than  for  ma¬ 
chine  thrashing — perhaps  no  more  when  the 
condition  is  favorable.  In  former  years  he 
had  raised  a  great  deal  of  buckwheat 
and  had  some  pride  in  getting  the  cleanest 
grain.  His  way  was  to  leave  the  bunches  in 
the  field  until  the  straw  was  well  dried. 
Frosts  intervening  had  the  effect  to  make  the 
stems  brittle.  With  good  weather  some  time 
in  October,  he  had  flails  ready,  men  engaged, 
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all  preparations  complete,  then  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  dried 
he  had  the  bunches  carefully  lifted  and  set  in 
new  places  loosely  on  the  stubble.  That  al¬ 
lowed  free  circulation  of  air  from  bottom  to 
top  bo  in  a  short  time  the  bunches  would 
get  very  dry.  This  stage  reached,  drawing 
began,  and  the  flails  were  kept  in  motion  un¬ 
til  8-t  the  approach  of  night  dampness  gather¬ 
ed  in  the  bunches,  when  work  was  suspended 
to  be  renewed  in  like  manner  the  next  day  if 
suitable  weather  followed.  He  could  not  say 
with  certaiuty  how  much  grain  three  flails 
may  beat  out  in  a  short  day,  but  in  the  hands 
of  Bkillful  operators,  with  the  straw  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  a  day’s  work  will  not  be  much 
less  than  a  hundred  bushels  provided  the  crop 
is  well  filled.  Thrashing,  in  this  way,  in¬ 
sures  the  cleanest  and  best  product  in  suita¬ 
ble  condition  for  storing,  which  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter, 

- 

English  and  American  Cheese.— For  long 
after  it  has  been  made,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says,  an  English  cheese  is  crisp  and  crumbly, 
and  retains  the  taste  of  curds.  Then  it  begins 
to  knit  together  and  to  mellow;  it  improves 
with  keeping,  and  only  gets  a  really  rich  flavor 
after  It  has  a  year  or  so  of  age.  American 
cheese,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  in  a  place 
almost  as  large  as  a  cotton  mill;  it  is  ripe  al 
most  immediately  after  it  has  been  taken  from 
under  the  presses,  and  by  long  keeping  it 
usually  grows  bitter  and  dry.  English  cheese 
is  a  luxury  for  the  prosperous  few — to  the 
many  thousands  who  “  have  little  to  earn 
and  many  to  keep,”  American  cheese  is  by 
no  means  the  smallest  of  those  boons  which 
we  receive,  with  rather  a  bad  grace,  from  our 
cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  said  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives 
that  they  prefer  American  cheese  to  any  other. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this  preference, 
American  cheese  is  cheap,  and  it  is  “mild.' 
The  poorer  classes  of  Englishmen  are  no  fonder 
of  “strong  cheese”  than  of  “high”  game. 
They  do  not  appreciate  that  biting  of  the 
tongue  which  is  produced  by  Roquefort  or  old 
Stilton.  Theextremely  mild  Gouda,  or  Dutch 
cheese,  has  only  failed  to  become  popular  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  salt,  and  because  when  toasted 
it  is  apt  to  assume  the  appears  nee  and  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  leather. 

- m - 

The  Labor  System  at  Ag'l  Colleges. —It 
is  very  true,  as  the  Speculum  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  remarks,  that  of  all 
problems  which  our  colleges  have  tried  to 
solve,  the  one  of  compulsory  manual  labor  by 
the  students  baa  been  the  most  perplexing 
The  Michigan  Ag.  College  has,  however,  from 
its  foundation,  clung  steadily  to  the  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words,  “  Each  student  not  ex¬ 
empt  on  account  of  physical  disability  is  re¬ 
quired  to  labor  three  hours  each  week-day 
(except  Saturday)  in  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  labor  can  be  furnished.”  With  trifling 
exceptions,  this  rule  is  rigidly  enforced  so  far 
as  the  officers  themselves  are  concerned.  With 
the  students,  the  Speculum  says,  a  few  work 
for  the  money  earned,  but  a  large  majority 
go  through  the  operation  mechanically,  just 
as  one  does  some  worthless  study,  because  it 
is  in  the  course  and  there  is  no  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  it;  although  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
the  number  who  escape  through  the  clause 
“on  account  of  physical  disability,”  is  simply 
enormous.  A  stranger  on  looking  over  the 
list  of  excuses  for  this  season,  would  probably 
think  that  sickness  was  prevailing  among  the 
students  to  an  alarming  extent. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  labor  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  keep  up  in  the  student  a  sympathy 
with  labor,  But  If  we  find  that  instead  of 
doing  this  its  results  are  exactly  the  reverse; 
if  we  find  a  student  at  the  end  of  his  cour#e 
more  poorly  fitted  or  having  less  inclination 
for  work  then  when  he  entered  college,  then 
the  labor  system  has  failed  in  this  part  of  its 
mission.  That  the  best  and  most  work  is  per¬ 
formed  daring  the  Freshman  year,  is  an  un¬ 
disputed  fact.  That  less  and  less  work  is  done 
in  the  three  successive  years  is  also  true. 

The  Speculum  assigns  two  causes  for  this 
growing  aversion  to  labor  as  one  advances  in 
the  course.  One  is  the  popular  sentiment 
among  the  students;  the  other,  the  failure  of 
the  officers  to  properly  instruct  the  students 
in  what  they  are  required  to  do.  Of  course  a 
student  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  not 
being  familiar  with  the  various  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  Many  have  never  lived  on  a  farm,  yet, 
when  they  go  to  college,  tools  are  put  into 
their  hands  and  they  are  sent  out  to  labor.  No 
one  shows  them  how  the  tools  should  be  used 
or  kept  in  order.  A  party  may  be  sent  out  to 
mow ;  some  have  never  before  handled  a 
scythe;  they  have  no  idea  whether  it  is  hung 
properly  or  not;  they  And  it  does  not  cut,  and 
they  go  through  the  formality  of  whetting; 
but  we  would  not  lie  afraid  to  wager  that  the 
scythe  is  more  often  dulled  than  sharpened  by 
the  operation.  Still  no  one  teaohes  them  how 
to  do  better.  Verily,  the  poorest  farmer  would 
p  if  mire  afcfitntioa  to  his  hired  help  than  this 


Yet  the  students'are'  Bometimes  told  that  the 
labor  is  educational.  The  remedy  for  such 
evils  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  students,  faculty  and  others 
interested  in  the  College,  and  the  Rural  pro¬ 
poses  to  refer  to  this  important  subject  again. 


Sweet  Potatoes. — Miss  L.  C.  Benedict, 
who  has  given  many  years  of  her  life  to  the 
study  of  agriculture,  reminds  her  readers  that 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  harvest  sweet 
potatoes  until  quite  matured,  for  the  unripe 
tubers  will  not  keep.  A  good  test  is  breaking 
open  the  potato;  if  ripe,  it  maintains  its  light 
color  when  broken;  if  still  immature,  it  will 
exude  a  gummy  juice  and  turn  dark  as  it 
dries.  Large  growers  at  the  North  build  regu¬ 
lar  potato  or  root  houses  for  the  preservation 
of  this  tender  crop,  with  'uiitablo  arrange 
ments  for  maintaining  the  proper  degree  of 
heat.  In  these  houses  the  potatoes  are  packed 
in  dry  sand  in  bins.  It  is  necessary  not  only 
to  guard  against  cold,  but  against  too  high  a 
temperature.  If  kept  much  above  50  degrees 
sweet  potatoes  are  liable  to  sprout,  and  if 
much  below  this  temperature  they  will  rot. 


The  Editor  of  the  Fruit  Recorder,  Mr.  A. 
M.  Purdy,  says  that  blackberries  do  well 
along  stone  walls;  in  fact,  he  has  noticed  the 
beRt  show  of  fruit  on  such  vines  this  drouthy 
season.  He  attributes  it  to  the  stone  keeping 
the  surface  moist  and  the  roots  running  under 
the  stone  wall.  If  the  ground  was  well  cleaned 
along  the  fences  and  set  to  blackberry  plants, 
the  me  of  the  land  would  be  thus  obtained. 


The  Gardeners’Chronicle  says,  in  an  article 
on  Mr.  Warrington’s  account  of  the  import 
ant  effects  produced  by  different  species  of 
bacteria  in  the  soil,  and  in  sewage  and  its 
purification:  “Mr.  W.  himself  tells  U9  that 
among  the  many  kinds  of  bacteria  of  very 
varied  life  babits,  while  one  will  insure  the 
formation  of  nitric  acid  (from  ammonia),  an¬ 
other  will  only  form  nitrous  acid,  which  con 
tains  less  oxygen.  ADd  there  is  nothing  in¬ 
conceivable  in  the  suggestion  that  as  some  of 
these  organisms  are  now  known  to  act  as  cooks 
and  dish  up  good  food  to  the  plants,  others 
may  be  found  to  stop  or  counteract  the  pro¬ 
cess.  We  may  yet  be  able  to  turn  on  the  ni 
trogen  just  when  it  will  lie  useful  (in  the  grow¬ 
ing  season)  and  turn  it  off  when  no  longer  of 
service;  just  as  we  have  long  done  with  gas, 
and  are  now  doing  with  the  electric  light!”. . . 


Mr.  W.  H  Benjamin  left  at  this  office  a 
plant  of  the  Rural  Golden  Heartwell  Celery 
raised  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Curtis,  of  Connecticut, 
which  has  10  stalks  two  feet  three  inches  long. 
This,  he  says,  is  far  ahead  of  Boston  Market. 
We  are  greatly  pleased  with  this  celery,  and 
ask  our  readers  to  examine  theirs.  It  will 
then  appear  that  it  is  well  named  and  by  no 
means  over- praised . 


PITBS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Ur  to  now  no  breed  of  cattle  ever  introduced 
into  this  broad  continent  has  caused  so  much 
excitement  or  made  so  strorg  and  favorable 
an  impression  on  the  public  mind  as  have  the 
charming  black  polled  cattle.  Bo  says  Mr. 

Win.  Watson . 

Harvest  the  beets,  mangels,  etc.,  before 

freezing  weather . . . . 

DrvTDE  old  plants  of  rhubarb  and  set  them 

in  good  soil  three  feet  apart . 

Asparagus  roots  may  still  be  planted . 

“There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the 
Vitis  Californica  for  grafting  stock, and  its  use 
is  recommended  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds, 
says  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Adelaide  (New  Zealand).  But  the  crowning 
virtue  is  not  alone  that  it  is  phylloxera-pi  oof, 
but  also  that  it  makes  a  palatable  claret  wine, 
so  that  it  is  worth  cultivation  for  the  sake  of 

its  fruit . . . . 

In  all  kindB  of  internal  irritabilities,  even 
in  dysentery  itself,  milk  is  invaluable,  and 
the  emollient  effects  of  milk  warm  from  the 
cow  are  well  marked  in  cases  of  chronic  or 

Winter  cough,  says  Harpers  Weekly . 

Remember  the  New  York  City  ordinance  not 
to  send  chickens  or  turkeys  to  market  unless 
they  are  drawn  or  their  crops  free  from  food. 
It  Is  best  to  send  them  with  empty  crops. . . . 

Now  prepare  the  trenches  for  wintering 
celery.  Select  dry  ground  a  foot  wide  by  a 
foot  to  18  inches  deep  as  the  kinds  are  dwarfs 
or  giants.  Place  the  plants  close  together 
and  when  frost  threatens  cover  with  straw, 
hay  or  leaves — more  heavily  as  the  frost  is 

more  severe . . . . . 

Farm  laborers  are  plentiful,  says  the  Lon¬ 
don  Agricultural  Gazette,  and  our  neighfiors 
are  dropping  their  men’s  pay  from  13s.  to 

12a.  (3.00)  per  week.... . . . . . 

Meat  at  the  present  time  is  selling  for 
more  in  New  York  than  in  England.  Eng¬ 


lishmen  begin  to'  imagine  the  American  com¬ 
petition  scare  is  at  an  end . 

Cobbktt  says,  “a  hen  getting  wet  through 
will  take  a  fortnight  to  recover  her  condi¬ 
tion.”. . . 

Mr.  Purdy  thinks  very  highly  of  the  Sup¬ 
erb  Raspberry,  though  rather  soft  for  long 

carriage., . . . . . . . . . 

It  is  now  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  prune 
grape-vines.  Cuttings  may  also  be  made  in¬ 
cluding  two  joints  about  a  foot  in  length  an  i 
planted  in  mellow  soil  firmly  compacted 
about  them.  Leave  the  top  joint  above  the 
surface  and  cover  with  hay  or  litter  of  any 
kind  whenifreezing  weatbercomes.  Cuttings 
of  currants  and  gooseberries  may  be  treated 

in  the  same  way.. . . . . 

Among  the  prize-taking  varieties  at  the 
late  potato  show  in  London  were  Queen  of 

the  Valley  and  Pride  of  America . 

The  “Dakota  fever”  is  spreading  somewhat 
among  the  Seniors  of  the  Mich.,  Ag. ,  College. 
The  Speculum  says:  The  wheat  of  the  college 

farm  yielded  35  bushels — oats  <50 . 

Scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  new 
fruits  which,  for  many  years  past,  have  been 
deluging  the  horticultural  world  have  proved 
worthy  of  a  permanent  name,  says  T.  T.  Ly¬ 
on,  iu  the  Ohio  Farmer.  He  speaks  also  of 
the  great  ta«k  it  has  become  to  fairly  deter¬ 
mine  their  value  in  the  face  of  the  favoritism 
or  fraud  which  has  recently  entered  into  the 
process  of  bringing  them  before  the  public. 


CvenjUtljcrf. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

McHenry,  McHenry  Co.,  Oct  11— We  are 
now  selling  butter  for  30  cents  per  pound ;  eggs, 
21  cents;  chickens,  9  cents;  potatoes,  25  cents; 
dried  apples,  10  cents.  Apples  are  plenty  for 
home  use.  Corn  is  a  very  good  cop,  consid¬ 
ering  the  very  poor  season.  p.  l. 

lows. 

Burlington,  Des  Moines  Co.,  Oct.,  10  — 
We  have  had  a  very  wet  and  cold  season  in 
this  part  of  Iowa  with  the  exception  of  the 
month  of  September  which  was  dry  and  hot. 
Corn  crop  is  very  short;  will  not  make  a 
quarter  of  a  crop  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  State.  Wheat  is  very  good,  making 
from  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  light,  av¬ 
eraging  about  SO  to  35  bushels.  Hay  good- 
above  an  average.  The  apple  crop  is  very 
light  and  of  a  very  poor  quality.  The  acre 
age  sown  to  Fall  wheat  this  year  is  small,  as 
the  dry  weather  prevented  the  prepara 
tion  of  the  ground  in  proper  time.  W.  W.  P. 

Winfield,  nenry  Co.,  Oct.  15  —Crops here 
are  not  half  an  average.  One  large  farmer 
says  he  will  not  have  200  bus-hels  of  corn.  Oats 
were  not  half  a  crop,  taking  the  acreage  into 
consideration.  The  frnit  crop  was  a  very  good 
one,  all  things  considered.  Apples  have  sold 
from  40  to  75  cts  per  bushel.  Peaches  brought 
five  cents  for  two  or  three,  and  near  the 
close  of  the  season  51.50  per  bushel.  Fears  were 
very  plentiful  and  fine.  There  is  a  largo 
amount  of  corn  drilled  for  fodder  this  Fall 
and  corn  is  quoted  in  Mt.  Pleasant  market  at 
75  cts. — dearer  than  for  years.  “xenia.” 

Nebraska. 

Mission  Creek,  Pawnee  Co.,  Oct.  11.— 
Chinch  bugs  destroyed  much  of  the  wheat. 
Oats  yield  about  50  bushels  to  acre.  Corn  is 
fine;  nearly  ready  for  the  crib  ;  will  yield 
from  40  to  70  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  potalo 
crop  is  very  large — the  yield  is  immense.  I 
had  25  of  the  Belle,  variety,  which  made  a 
heaped  half  bushel.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

Glensdale,  Lewis  Co.,  Oct.  16. — There  are 
but  few  grapes  that  will  ripen  here.  Spring 
and  Winter  wheats  generally  do  well.  Pota¬ 
toes  must  be  from  medium  to  early  to  do  well; 
the  late  kinds  don’t  turn  out  of  good  quality. 
The  Early  Ohio  is  the  best  all-the-year  round 
potato  1  ever  raised;  W,  P.  Andrew’s  White 
Rose  the  next.  G.  R.  8. 

Horton  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  Oct.,  15.— Hav¬ 
ing  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  FortLarned, 
Kansas,  a  few  notes  on  what  I  saw  and  heard 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  Rural.  In  that 
section  corn  was  eaten  up  by  chinch  bugs  and 
cotton  worms.  Potatoes  were  destroyed  by 
drouth  as  were  millet  and  sorghum.  When 
the  rains  came  the  last  sent  out  lateral  shoots 
which  drew  the  saccharine  matter  from  the 
main  stalks.  There  are  two  large  sorghum  fac¬ 
tories  near  Ft.  Larned, capable  of  making  much 
sugar  but  they  were  idle.  There  was  a  large 
acreage  of  wheat  sown  this  Fall  and  it  looked 
very  fine.  All  were  in  high  hopes  of  a  good 
yield  another  year.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
bugs,  grasshoppers,  wind,  drouth,  lack  of 
trees  or  forests,  and  scarcity  of  fruit  and  of 
good,  handy  water,  I  should  say  it  was  a  good 
place  to  live  in,  but  until  I  visited  Kansas  I 


never  knew  how  necessary  fruit,  wood  and 
good  water  are.  On  my  return  I  stopped  at 
Atchison  and  thence  went  by  rail  to  Omaha, 
passing  through  a  very  fertile  country  with 
more  fruit  than  I  saw  anywhere  else  west 
of  Omaha.  I  went  to  Fremont,  Nebraska, 
where  I  fouud  things  much  better  than  in 
Kansas.  Corn  and  all  the  crops  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  wheat  were  fair.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  is  fed  at  Fremont,  as  hay  and  grain  can 
be  bought  cheaper  there  than  in  any  place  I 
saw  West.  From  Fremont  I  came  back  to 
Clinton  on  the  Mississippi,  which  is  a  great 
lumber  depot.  The  river  had  overflowed  its 
banks  for  over  250  miles,  which  caused  an 
immense  loss  of  property.  Stacks  and  corn 
stood  all  under  water  from  four  to  10  miles 
from  the  river.  After  returning  to  Chicago 
we  took  a  short  run  up  iuto  Wisconsin.  The 
soil  in  the  section  we  visited  is  very  fertile, 
and  it  is  a  fine  dairy  country.  We  ate  the 
best  butter  there  that  we  found  outside  of 
York  State.  They  raise  Spring  wheat  there 
mostly;  but  little  Winter  wheat.  The  sec¬ 
tion  where  wo  were  is  settled  mostly  by  peo¬ 
ple  from  New  York  State.  In  Michigan  we 
learned  that  there  would  be  a  good  supply  of 
fruit  this  year.  w.  H.  I. 

Ohio. 

Ada,  Hardin  Co.,  Oct.  10. — We  had  the  first 
frost  of  this  season  last  night.  We  have  very 
good  corn  and  potato  erop3.  Wheat  is  about 
half  a  crop.  We  have  about  finished  sowing 
wheat.  It  is  up  and  looking  very  well,  con¬ 
sidering  the  drouth.  O.  p. 

♦  ♦  ♦■  ■  — 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Indlunn. 

Churubusco,  Whitley  Co  ,  Oct.  17. — My 
Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  will  soon  be  ripe 
enough  to  cut  or  pull  off  and  hang  to  cure. 
The  corn  will  certainly  be  more  valuable  f*ir 
seed  if  left  on  the  cob  until  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned.  1  planted  150  grains ;  88  grew.  I  have 
other  good  varieties  of  corn,  but  think  the 
Rural  Dent  will  cap  the  climax.  The  Gem 
Squash  seed  was  planted  with  care,  but  not 
one  leaf  put  in  an  appearance.  J.  M.  D. 

Illinois. 

McHenry,  Mcllenry  Co.,  Oct.,  11. — The 
asparagus  has  made  a  fine  growth.  The  flow¬ 
ers  were  lovely.  The  hollyhocks  are  promis¬ 
ing.  The  Winter  wheats  are  up  and  looking 
very  nice.  The  corn  was  not  injured  by  the 
frost.  Our  longest  ear  is  14  inches.  The  Gem 
Squashes  aie  very  palatable.  p.  L. 

Lebanon,  Boone  Co.,  Oct.  20. — I  have  one 
ear  of  Rural  corn  16}^  inches  from  end  of 
grain  to  grain  and  17  from  butt  to  tip.  J.R  c. 

Iowa. 

Burlington,  Des  Moines  Co.,  Oct.,  10— l 
planted  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  corn,  and  a  l 
though  we  have  bad  the  most  unfavorable  sea 
son  for  corn  that  I  ever  saw  here— and  I  have 
been  here  for  37  years— Btill  1  will  have  some 
nice  corn.  But  few  of  the  celery  seeds  grew 
noneof  thesquash,  and  only  threeof  the  holly  - 
hocks.  I  dug  five  bushels  of  nice  W.  E.  pota¬ 
toes  this  year.  I  think  they  are  a  splendid 
potato  for  eating.  w.  w.  p. 

Minnesota. 

Stockton,  Winona  Co  ,  October  14. — The 
Rural  wheut  grew  nicely  up  to  J uly ;  blades 
30  inches  long  but  no  stalk;  rusted  and  died. 
The  Flint  Corn  wus  planted  on  May  20,  tbree- 
and-one-half  by  two  feet,  and  two  kernels 
planted  in  a  hill;  33  grains  did  not  grow,  aud 
seven  main  stalks  were  broken  down  by  the 
wind.  It  grew  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  high ; 
it  is  very  late.  It  has  suckered  much.  There 
was  a  cob  16  iuches  long,  but  it  was  not  well 
covered.  Frost  on  September  23  killed  the 
leaves;  it  is  a  great  fodder  corn.  Of  the  Gem 
Squash  five  seeds  grew;  about  30  squashes 
were  produced.  8.  G.  R. 

Mississippi. 

Crawford,  Lowndes  Co.,  Oct.  19. — I  plant¬ 
ed  172  grains  cf  the  Rural  corn  on  April  1; 
109  germinated.  The  plot  was  black  prairie 
land,  manured  with  stable  and  hen-house  ma¬ 
nure  and  ashes.  The  season  has  been  more 
i  favorable  for  corn  than  for  many  years,  and 
I  am  surprised  at  tbe  yield  of  (he  Rural 
Dent.  Weight  in  the  ear  77  pounds  and  three 
ounces;  shelled,  47  pounds.  I  first  used  the 
turning  plow  and  sowed  two  bushels  of  cotton 
Beed ;  next  the  corn,  and  threw  the  dirt  back. 
After  this  I  cultivated  with  hoe  altogether  ;  it 
did  not  suffer  a  day  for  rain  or  work,  j.h.k. 

Nebraska. 

i  Champaign  City,  Champaign  Co.,  Octo- 
i  ber  19. — The  Rural  seeds  germinated  pretty 
well,  except  the  Cbator  Hollyhock,  of  which 
i  only  one  seed  grew.  I  planted  the  wheat,  ae- 
i  cording  to  directions,  on  March  4 ;  most  of  it 
come  up,  but  neither  the  Fultzo-Clawson  or 
Surprise  made  any  stalks.  About  20  heads  of 
i  Shumaker  came  out  about  August  1,  but  they 
'  did  not  mature.  There  were  22  Gem  Squashes. 
!  The  celery  did  well.  I  planted  the  Rurul 
[  Flint  on  May  9;  116  grains  grew.  I  have 
shucked  it;  but  it  is  not  dry  enough  yet  to 
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shell  well.  I  had  five  bushel  baskets  level 
full  of  it;  some  ears  14  inches  or  over.  w.  F.  H. 

Mission  Creek,  Pawnee  Co.,  Oct.  11. — The 
Hollyhock  furnished  11  plants.  I  planted  170 
grains  of  the  Rural  Flint  Corn,  102  came  up 
and  bore,  58  ears,  several  of  them  are  14}^ 
inches.  I  have  80  Perfect  Gem  Squashes.  The 
“White  Elephant”  potato  has  done  splendidly 
this  year.  M-  M. 

New  York. 

Glendale,  Lewis  Co.,  Oct.  16. — The  Rural 
Flint  Corn  I  planted  on  May  15,  f06*'  by 

8  feet  apart,  one  kernel  in  a  hill,  there  being 
125  hills  in  all.  On  June  5,1  found  81  hills 
missing.  It  has  made  an  immense  growth, 
but  failed  to  ripen.  When  fit  for  boiling.  I 
found  an  ear  15)^  inches  long.  The  corn  suck- 
ered  until  it  was  a  perfect  mass  of  growth — 
beyond  anything  I  ever  saw  in  corn.  The 
little  Gem  Squashes  are  nice.  The  Hollyhocks 
are  making  a  fine  growth.  G.  R.  s. 

Ohio. 

Ada,  Hardin  Co.,  Oct.  10. — My  Rural  Dent 
Corn  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  and  damaged 
somewhat;  but  I  have  178  large  ears  that  are 
ripe.  I  have  65  Perfect  Gem  Squashes,  c.  p. 
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ANSWERS 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Everv  querv  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


SWEENY  IN  A  HORSE,  ETC. 

E.  E.,  Industry,  Pa. — 1,  What  is  the  cause 
of  sweeny  and  a  remedy  therefor?  Will  it 
pay  to  put  manure  on  an  old  orchard? 

Ans.— The  term  sweeny  is  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  real  or  imaginary  wastiug  of  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  or  about  the  crupper. 
Coinmouly  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  special  evil, 
and  many  cruel  practices  are  in  vogue  for 
its  cure.  Generally,  however,  the  sweeny 
or,  more  properly,  atrophy,  or  wasting  of 
the  muscles  of  the  horse’s  limbs,  is  really  one 
of  the  results  of  chronic  disease  of  some  part 
of  the  limb,  such  as  a  painful  corn,  Davic- 
ular  disease,  contracted  feet,  ringbone, 
spavin,  etc.  Jf  a  cure  of  the  ailment  is  possi¬ 
ble  and  has  been  made,  the  so-called  sweeny 
will  either  gradually  disappear,  or  will  yield 
to  treatment,  otherwise  a  cure  is  not  practi¬ 
cable.  In  young  horses  wasting  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  Bhoulder  is  often  caused  by  un¬ 
steady  pulling  with  an  ill- fitting  collar.  In 
such  a  case  the  animal  should  have  a  rest,  and 
for  some  time  an  application  should  be  made, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  of  equal  parts  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  cantharidoa  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Shake 
the  bottle  well  before  applying  the  contents. 
Owing  to  struin  of  the  muscles  outside  the 
shoulder  blade,  moreover,  there  is  often  waste 
of  the  muscles  causing  a  shrinkage,  so  that 
the  skin  is  drawn  tight  to  the  shoulder-blade. 
This  is  generally  due  to  hard  pulling  on  un¬ 
even  roads,  to  stepping  into  holes,  slipping, 
etc.  In  such  cases  there  will  be  a  peculiar 
circular  motion  of  the  leg  in  moving,  and 
heat  and  tenderness  ou  the  outside  of  the 
joint.  In  such  instances  rest,  fomentation  and 
a  light  dose  of  physic  will  generally  produce  a 
cure  in  early  stages.  After  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  subsided  the  horse  should 
have  exercise  either  by  driving  on  a  smooth 
road  or  any  light  work  on  level  ground,  and 
the  circulation  should  be  increased  over  the 
fallen  muscles  by  brisk  rubbing.  If  the  ani¬ 
mal  continues  lame,  the  following  liniment 
will  be  beneficial:  Linseed  oil,  one  pint; 
chloric  ether,  one  ounce;  oil  of  cedar,  half  an 
ouuce.  Mix  and  rub  into  the  shoulder  night  and 
morning.  2,  We  need  to  know  more.  Ho  ui  old 
is  the  orchard?.What  kinds?  How  well  are  the 
trees  preserved?  We  do  not  believe  it  will 
pay  to  spread  manure  on  an  orchard  so  old  or 
decrepid  that  it  is  half  used  up. 

RINGBONE,  ETC. 

J.  B.,  Purdy  Creek ,  N.  Y. — 1,  Is  there  any 
efficacy  in  the  Indian  remedy  for  ringbone — 
putting  a  toad  on  the  place — and  w  hat  is  the 
best  treatment  for  a  ringbone  of  two  years’ 
standing?  2,  Is  honey  a  vegetable  or  animal 
product? 

Ans. — l,  We  have  heard  of  the  so  called 
Indian  remedy  for  ringbone,  and  although  it 
may  appear  to  be  absurd,  yet,  like  most  pop¬ 
ular  usages  and  beliefs,  there  is  some  truth  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  The  “poor  Indian’s”  med¬ 
icine  chest  is  very  limited,  and  there  is  no 
drug  store  around  the  corner  for  him  to  go 
to,  and  so  he  has  to  depend  altogether  upon 
nature’s  remedies.  The  toad  secretes  an  acrid 
liquid  from  its  skin,  which  one  may  discover 
by  handling  one  and  putting  the  hand  to  the 
tongue.  This  liquid  causes  considerable  irri¬ 
tation  to  the  skin  and  a  bruised  toad  is  in  fact 
a  sort  of  mild  blister,  at  least  as  powerful  as 
mustard,  and  in  a  mild  fresh  case  of  ringbone 


might  exert  some  beneficial  effect  no  doubt. 
But  we  need  not  go  back  to  original  princi¬ 
ples  in  this  respect  while  we  have  iodine, 
cantharides,  ammonia  and  turpentine,  not  to 
mention  others  much  more  powerful  as  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  etc.,  which  should  not  be 
used  unless  under  the  guidance  of  a  surgeon. 
A  ringbone  of  two  years’  standing  is  proba¬ 
bly  past  any  cure,  as  the  deposit  of  bone  has 
become  formed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and 
cannot  be  removed.  If  the  bony  deposit  is 
not  conspicuously  large  the  proper  treatment 
is  to  give  the  animal  rest,  to  apply  cold  water 
to  reduce  the  inflammation,  and  then  use  blis¬ 
ters.  The  joint  may  be  eased  by  changing  the 
shoe,  raising  it  either  at  the  toe  or  heel  to 
conform  to  the  way  the  foot  is  carried  when 
the  horse  is  at  rest.  2,  Honey  is  a  true  vege¬ 
table  product;  it  is  only  collected  and  stored 
by  bees,  and  is  not  made  or  changed  in  its 
character  by  them.  For  once  the  little  hymn 
is  right  when  it  says  in  regard  to  the  busy  bee: 

“And  gathers  hODey  all  the  day 

From  every  opening  flower," 

PUMPKINS  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

W.  F.  R,  Westjield,  N.  J.— What  is  the 
effect  in  quantity  of  milk  produced  by  feeding 
pumpkins  to  milch  cows?  How  much  and  how 
often  should  they  be  fed,  if  fit  to  be  fed  at  all? 

Ans.— Pampkins  have  no  injurious  effect 
upon  cows.  The  seed  has  a  slight  diuretic  ef¬ 
fect  when  eaten  in  large  quantity,  as  when 
the  seeds  alone  are  given  to  cows.  But  pump¬ 
kins,  and  especially  the  seeds,  are  very 
nutritious,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
analyses  made  by  Professor  Storer  at  the 
Bussey  Institute. 
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This  shows  the  pumpkin  ■to  be  a  very  nutri¬ 
tious  fodder,  and  the  highly  nutritious  char¬ 
acter  of  the  seed  fully  explains  the  reason  for 
the  popular  prejudice  against  them,  viz:  they 
are  too  rich  a  food  to  be  given  alone;  besides, 
the  oil  they  contain  is  of  an  acrid  character, 
which  makes  it  exceedingly  useful  as  a  remedy 
for  tape- worms;  but  when  given  with  the 
whole  pumpkin  there  is  no  noticeable  effect 
produced.  One  good-sized  pumpkin  or  even 
two,  cut  in  pieces  with  an  axe  or  a  sharp 
spade,  would  make  a  useful  and  rich  food  for 
a  cow.  Pumpkins  increase  both  the  milk  and 
the  cream ;  the  latter  especially. 

GOAT  MANURE. 

R.  M.,  Charlestoivn,  W.  Va.  What  is  the 
comparative  value  of  goat  and  sheep  manure? 

Ans. — The  value  of  all  manure  from  aui- 
mals  depends  greatly  upon  the  food  consumed 
and  the  treatment  the  manure  receives.  That 
from  a  goat  stall-fed  on  grain  is  much  richer  in 
nitrogenous  elements  than  that  from  an  animal 
that  has  to  pick  up  a  living  on  herbage,  etc. ; 
and  manure  that  is  protected  from  leaching  is 
much  richer  than  that  from  which  rain  has 
washed  the  soluble  parts,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  farm  yards.  The  following  table,  how¬ 
ever,  from  analyses  by  Boussingault  and 
Payen,  shows  the  comparative  value  of  goat 
manure  with  that  of  other  animals, farm-yard 
dung  being  taken  as  a  standard : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  of  all  the  manures 
quoted,  that  of  the  goat  stands  first  in  value. 
cough  in  cows. 

W.  O.  O.,  Falls  Run  City,  Pa.— About  ten 
months  ago  one  or  two  of  my  cows  com¬ 
menced  coughing;  but  at  the  time  I  was  feed¬ 
ing  them  dry  bran  (wheat  and  buckwheat) 
and  1  thought  then  that  the  dry  bran  might 
cause  the  cough ;  but  now  the  young  cattle 
begin  to  cough  though  they  have  had  no  bran 
at  all.  The  cough  seems  to  be  worse  after 
they  have  been  driven,  especially  if  they  are 
made  to  walk  fast,  and  the  cows  cough  as 
often  as  once  or  twice  while  being  milked. 
Except  the  cough,  they  seem  to  be  healthy. 
How  should  they  be  treated? 

Ans.— This  is  an  indication  of  pneumonia; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  a  serious  char¬ 
acter  as  yet.  So  long  as  the  cows  have  no 
shivering,  or  do  not  become  rough  and  staring 
in  their  coats,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  them 
each  a  tablespoonful  of  piue  tar  and  molasses 
mixed,  morning  and  evening;  and  take  care 
not  to  expose  them  to  cold  or  wet  or  drafts. 
The  stable  should  be  kept  tight  and  warm  and 
clean.  Give  no  dry  feed;  dusty  feed  or  fod¬ 
der  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  cough.  A  cough 
is  also  caused  by  parasitic  worms  in  the  throat 


and  air  passages,  and  this  is  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
mon  with  young  cattle.  If  the  cattle  have 
been  used  to  drink  from  ponds  or  stagnant 
water  or  to  feed  in  swamps,  this  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  If  this  is  thought  to  be 
likely,  a  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  may  be 
added  to  the  tar  and  molasses  and  the  mixture 
given  one  hour  before  feeding  in  the  morning 
and  just  before  milking  time. 

IMPORT  DUTY  ON  WOOL. 

R.  H.,  Newark,  Ohio. — What  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  import  duty  on  foreign  wools ;  and  about 
how  much  does  it  “protect”  American  farmers? 

Ans. — The  duty  on  foreign-raised  clothing 
wools  valued  at  less  than  32  cents  per  pound 
is  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  wool.  Say,  the  wool  is  worth  30 
cents;  it  pays  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  per 
cent  of  30  cents,  or  altogether  13.3  cents  per 
pound.  On  clothing  wools  valued  at  over  32 
cents  per  pound  the  duty  is  12  cents  per  pound 
and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  carpet  wools 
valued  at  loss  than  12  cents  per  pound  the 
duty  is  three  cents  per  pound.  On  carpet 
wools  valued  at  over  12  cents  per  pound 
the  duty  is  6  cents  per  pound.  In  1860  the 
country  had  23,000  sheep  and  produced  59,000,- 
000  pounds  of  wool.  In  1880  we  bad  41,750,- 
000  sheep  and  produced  270,000,000  pounds  of 
wool.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  country 
was  not  quite  doubled  in  20  years,  but  our 
wool  product  was  multiplied  nearly  four 
times.  The  average  shearing  from  each  sheep 
was  more  than  doubled.  The  average  increase 
in  tbe  value  of  our  wool  clip  in  1880  by  pro¬ 
tection  was  not  less  than  10  cents  per  pound 
of  the  whole  clip,  or  in  all  $27,000,000.  This 
mostly  went  into  the  pockets  of  sheep-owners. 

THE  PECAN  TREE. 

“ Subscriber Moline,  Kans. — 1.  When  does 
the  pecan  tree  begin  to  bear?  2,  How  much 
nuts  do  the  trees  yield?  3,  Is  the  timber  useful 
and  how  large  is  the  tree? 

Ans. — 1.  The  pecan  begins  to  bear  in  from 
eight  to  twelve  years  from  seed,  and  in  half 
that  time  when  grafted.  2,  Large  trees  will 
yield  from  one  to  five  bushels  of  nuts.  They 
vary  greatly  in  this  respect,  just  like  other 
kinds  of  fruits.  They  can  be  vastly  improved 
by  cultivation  and  grafting  the  finer  varie¬ 
ties  on  the  species.  3,  The  timber  is  coarse¬ 
grained,  hard,  strong  and  durable,  and  in 
Texas  is  much  esteemed  for  handles  of  tools 
and  wagon  materials,  but  some  of  the  other 
species  of  hickory  are  preferred,  especially 
for  axles.  Pecan  is  largely  used  for  spokes, 
whiffle  and  ionble-trees,  etc.  The  tree  grows 
to  the  bight  of  60  to  70  feet,  and  is  found  in 
the  country  bordering  the  Mississippi  and 
lower  Ohio  from  Iowa  southward  to  Louisiana 
and  Texas  and  westward  to  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory,  but  most  of  the  nuts  come  from  Texas- 

TREATMENT  OF  WAX  PLANT. 

A.  C.  M. ,  Mich. — Why  do  the  leaves  of  my 
wax  plant  rust  ? 

Ans. — We  cannot  tell.  The  plant  may  be 
unhealthy ;  tbe  rusting  may  be  caused  by  in¬ 
sects,  or  tbe  plant  may  be  kept  too  wet  or 
placed  in  too  cool  a  situation.  We  advise  you 
to  turn  the  plant  out  of  its  pot,  remove  as 
much  of  the  soil  from  around  its  roots  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  injuring  them,  and  repot  in  a 
clean  pot,  using  a  compost  composed  of  loam 
and  well-rotted  leaf  mold  in  equal  parts,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  sand,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  the  compost  porous.  Be  careful  to  drain 
the  pot  well,  then  water  thoroughly  and  after¬ 
wards  sparingly,  until  it  commences  to  grow. 
During  the  Summer  water  freely,  and  in  the 
Winter  keep  rather  dry.  During  the  Winter 
it  requires  a  temperature  of  from  55  to  60°. 
In  a  cool  place  the  plant  is  of  no  use,  for  it 
requires  heat.  W hen  grown  in  a  room  sponge 
the  leaves  occasionally,  to  remove  dust,  etc. 

CORN-AND-COB  MEAL. 

W.  S.t  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Is  corn-and-cob 
meal  good  for  sheep  l 

Ans. — The  cob  of  corn  has  about  the  same 
nutritive  value  as  chaff.  But  as  it  cannot  be 
ground  fine  and  the  flat,  horny,  chaffy  scales 
passing  through  the  mill  without  being  ground, 
the  meal  of  corn  and  cobs  is  indigestible 
to  that  extent,  and  sometimes  causes  trouble 
with  horse6  and  sheep.  Sheep  masticate  their 
food  very  thoroughly,  aud,  as  a  rule,  it  will 
not  pay  to  grind  grain  for  them.  These 
animals  also  are  very  susceptible  to  anything 
which  interferes  with  digestion,  and  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  feed  them  on  ground  corn  ears. 
Such  meal  may  perhaps  be  fed  to  cows  with 
advantage,  but  it  would  be  well  to  use  caution 
in  feeding  it  to  sheep.  Many  country  mil  la 
grind  corn  ears,  first  breaking  the  cobs  in  a 
coarse  iron  mill  like  a  bark  mill,  and  then 
grinding  grain  and  cob  together.  If  the  mil¬ 
ler  will  keep  the  stones  sharp  the  meal  will  be 
much  finer  and  better. 

Miscellaneous. 

G.  R.  T.,  Glendale,  N.  Y. — 1,  What  is  a 
remedy  for  a  cough  in  cattle.  2,  What  is  the 
hardiest,  earliest  grape  in  cultivation — one 
that  i9  also  moderately  productive?  3,  What 
is  a  well  flavored  family  strawberry! 


Ans. — 1.  For  ordinary  cough  the  following 
is  a  good  remedy:  Powdered  liquorice,  one 
ounce;  balsam  of  Tolu,  one  teaspoonful;  boil¬ 
ing  water,  one  quart,  to  be  given  at  a  dose. 
For  other  remedies  see  answer  to  w.  G.  G. 
elsewhere  on  this  page.  2.  Moore’s  Early 
Grape  is  good.  3.  So  i3  the  Cumberland 
Triumph  Strawberry. 

Z.  J.  E.,  Ennis,  Texas,  sends  for  names 
specimens  of  grass  looally  called  Texas  Blue 
Grass,  and  Running  Mesquite— and  seeds  of 
another  grass  which  has  no  local  name. 

Ans. — The  grass  is  Sorghum  nutans — Indian 
or  Wood  Grass — that  named  as  Mesquite  or 
Texas  Blue  Grass.  The  other  is  Andropogon 
argenteus — Beard  Grass.  Mesquite  grass  is 
given  a  number  of  different  names  causing 
much  confusion. 

W.  II.  L.,  Tanner,  Mo.— Is  the  progeny  of 
a  cross  between  two  distinct  breeds  a  “grade?” 

Ans. — Animals  produced  by  breeding  to¬ 
gether  two  distinct  breeds  are  “cross-bred,” 
according  to  the  rule  established  by  custom. 
“Grade”  animals  are  the  produce  of  a  cross 
between  a  “pure-bred”  and  an  animal  of 
mixed  breed  or  a  “native,”  the  progeny 
taking  the  name  of  the  breed  to  which  the 
pure- bred  ancestor  belonged,  as  a  grade  Short¬ 
horn,  a  grade  Cotswold,  a  grade  Berkshire. 

E.  C.  McE. ,  Sligo,  Pa. — 1.  I  have  a  large 
number  of  two-year-old  Fox  grape-vines,  from 
seed  of  a  wild  native  grape  grown  in  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  garden  for  over  80  years;  can  such  tiny, 
thread-like  things  be  grafted  ?  2.  Could  the 
Niagara  seedlings  be  grafted  on  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  A  strong  root  and  stem  are 
needed  for  stocks.  2.  Grafting  the  grape  is  no 
easy  matter.  We  refer  to  the  article  in  R. 
N-Y.,  of  1881,  pp.  163-3,  and  for  the  method 
to  Rural  of  March  4, 1882,  page  ISO. 

L.  J.,  Black  Oak,  Mich. — What  are  the 
principal  Poland-China  Records. 

Ans. — American  Poland  -  China  Record. 
John  Gilmore,  Secretary,  Vinton,  Iowa;  Ohio 
Poland  China  Record,  W.  H.  Todhunter,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Middletown,  Ohio;  Central  Poland- 
China  Record,  A.  K.  Saunders,  Secretary, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

M.  McC.,  Adelphi,  Ioica. — My  Rural  cel¬ 
ery  plants  are  eight  inches  high  now,  what 
shall  I  do  with  them? 

Ans. — Bank  them  until  freezing  weather, 
then  cover  them  in  pits,  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature. 

J.  M.  R.,  Marlborough,  N.  J. — What  is  the 
method  of  flat  culture  of  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — Just  the  same  as  hill  culture,  except 
there  is  no  hilling  up.  The  pieces  are  planted 
rather  deeper — say  four  to  five  in  light,  three 
to  four  inches  in  heavier  soil. 

J.  W.,  Painesville,  Va.,  sendB  leaf  and 
berry  of  tree  for  name. 

Ans.— It  is  the  Sorrell  Tree,  Sour  Wood 
(botanically  Oxydendrum  arboreum.)  It  is 
a  native  of  rich  woods  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  southward  and  along  the  Alleghanies. 
We  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  special  value 
except  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

W.  F.  H.,  Champaign,  III. — 1,  When  must 
reports  of  the  Rural  corn  be  sent  in  by  those 
competing  for  the  premiums?  2,  Are  there 
separate  prizes  for  the  Flint  and  Dent  vari¬ 
eties  of  corn? 

Ans.— 1,  All  reports  must  reach  this  office 
on  or  before  December  1,  next.  2,  The  prizes 
are  offered  for  each  kind. 

W.  H.  S.,  Mendota,  III. — What  was  the 
origin  of  Morgan  horses? 

Ans. — Morgan  horses  are  descended  from 
the  stallion  Justin  Morgan,  which  was  foaled  in 
1798,  and  was  the  property  of  Justin  Morgan, 
of  Randolph,  Vermont,  where  the  horse  died 
in  1821  at  the  age  of  28  years. 

E.  W.  B.,  Long  Plain,  Mass. — How  are 
seedling  grapes  raised  ? 

Ans.— See  Fair  Number.  We  shall  give 
additional  and  full  instructions  as  soon  as  we 
send  out  tbe  seeds  of  the  Niagara. 

E.  W.  B.,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  By  whom  is  a 
first-rate  hand  corn-sheller  made ! 

Ans. — Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sand¬ 
wich,  HI.,  and  Trernan,  Waterman  &  Co., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

E.  R.  H„  Moorseville,  Ind.,  sends  plant 
for  name. 

Ans. — Aster  ericoides. 


Communications  Rkcsivkd  foe  tub  week  Ending 
Saturday,  October  28. 

E.  D.  M.,  Poor  Farm  Series— C.  P  —  J.  F.  C.— F.  H. 
S  — F.  B.  H.— W.  F.  Howard,  different  prizes— should 
think  you  stood  some  chance— it  is  a  good  yield.— VV. 
F.  B.-G.  M.  D.— J.  C  A— W.  A.  C.,  Texas— thanks-J. 
M.  S.— A.  Domas  for  series— M.  T.  Miller,  for  series— 
A.  L.  J.  Mrs.  F.  G.  L,  Poor  Farm  Series— F.  D.  C.— 
J.  B.  Smith.  A  good  yield.  You  will  have  to  give  us 
the  pounds  in  shelled  grain  also  In  competing  for 
premiums— K  W.— T.  C.  3.— A.  J.  A.— N.  J.  S.,  •'J^es”! 
— E.  S.-S  A.  M.-S.  K.  W.-S.  K.  W.  G.  W.  C.,  thanks 
— R.  C„  (Gilman.  Ill.)  Thanks  namesake.  It  Is  seldom 
we  see  the  name  in  the  West— Mrs.  H.  H.— J.  A.  C. — 
A.  J.  C. — G.  H.  F.-W.  L  C.-J.  J.  M. — J.  P.-H.  R. 
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The  prizes  and  prize-takers  of  the 
Youth’s  Rural  Horticultural  Club  for  the 
best  watermelons  are  announced  on  p.  760. 


Ip  farmers’  clubs  would  unite  in  pass¬ 
ing  resolutions  that  they  would  not 
attend  agricultural  fairs  at  which  horse- 
racing,  Bide-shows,  and  gambling  are  tol¬ 
erated,  we  have  little  doubt  it  would  lead 
to  the  desired  reformation. 


We  hope  the  Rural  Seedling  Potato 
article  ou  another  page,  will  induce  many 
of  our  friends  to  raise  their  own  varieties. 
There  is  no  guess-work  about  the  article. 
It  is  merely  a  narration  of  the  writer’s 
experience.  The  tubers  in  the  illustration 
are  true  portraits  from  photographs. 

♦  »« - 

Several  propositions  have  already  been 
received  as  to  offering  amounts  as  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  best  varieties  of  grapes 
which  shall  be  produced  from  the  Niagara 
seeds  to  be  seut  out  in  the  next  Rural 
Seed  Distribution.  It  is  a  troublesome 
matter  to  fix.  The  suggestion  that  occurs 
to  us  at  present  is  to  offer  several  amounts 
— one  for  the  best  white;  another  for  the 
best  red;  another  for  the  best  black.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  now  assure  our  readers, 
viz.,  that  an  offer  of  $5,000  for  the  best 
grape  from  the  300,000  seeds  we  shall 
probably  Bend  out,  is  one  that  we  think 
many  would  be  willing  to  make.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  producer  of  such  a 
grape  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  vine 
entire  for  that  amount.  We  shall  be  able 
to  guarantee  that  every  seed  sent  out  will 
be  from  Niagara  grapes :  we  know  no  bet¬ 
ter  selection  that  could  have  been  made. 

According  to  the  most  trustworthy 
estimates  $75,000,000  worth  of  eggs  are 
eaten  in  this  country  every  year,  of  which 
$18,000,000  worth  is  consumed  in  this 
city  alone.  As  the  “  hen  fruit”  is  most 
abundant  in  warm  weather,  while  the 
appetite  for  it  continues  the  year  round, 
various  processes  have  been  devised  to 
maintain  its  freshness.  Of  these  the  most 
recently  invented  is  the  process  of  crystal¬ 
lization  or  desiccation.  By  this  agency 
the  natural  egg  is  changed  into  an  amber- 
hued  vitreous  substance  which,  while 
reduced  in  bulk,  has  the  property  of 
remaining  edible  for  years  and  resisting 
the  deteriorating  effects  of  climate.  More¬ 
over,  the  egg,  when  wanted  for  use,  can 
be  restored  to  its  original  condition  by 
adding  the  water  which  has  been  arti- 
ficaliy  removed  from  the  shell.  It  is  said 
that  neither  salt  nor  any  other  extraneous 
matter  is  employed  in  prolucing  desicca¬ 
tion,  the  egg  being  merely  reduced  to  a 
consolidated  mass  of  yelk  r.ud  albumen 
by  the  removal  of  the  water.  An  excel¬ 
lent  feature  of  this  process  is  that  an  egg 
that  is  at  all  tainted,  be  it  ever  so  slightly, 
cannot  be  crystallized  at  all.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  eggs  in  this  way  is  still  very 
limited;  the  chief  companies  engaged  in 
the  business  are  in  this  city  and  St.  Louis. 


ENSILAGE. 


The  advocates  of  ensilage  seem  to  be 
very  well  pleased  in  general  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  experience.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  this  is  to  be  expected,  because  having 
a  silo  built  at  some  cost,  one  is  not  very 
easily  led  to  abandon  it  and  become  the 
butt  of  his  neighbors  in  consequence. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  take  this  single 
and  perhaps  extreme  view  of  this  matter. 
No  doubt  ensilage  is  practicable  and  valu¬ 
able  under  certain  circumstances,  just  as 
soiling  may  be  made  to  pay  in  places  and 
under  certain  conditions,  or  the  high  cul¬ 
ture  of  market  farming.  But  as  every 
farmer  cannot  soil  his  cattle  profitably, 
or  work  his  farm  on  the  intensive  system 
of  a  market  garden,  so  but  comparatively 
few  farms  can  bear  the  cost  of  a  silo,  or 
the  costly  labor  of  ensilage,  and  yet  there 
are  farmers  who  may  do  well  to  practice 
the  system.  As  an  appendage  to  the 
soiling  plan  of  feeding  stock,  the  silo 
seems  to  occupy  the  same  place  as  the 
barn  does  where  dry  feed  is  used,  and  as 
the  soiling  of  cattle  is  necessarily  extend¬ 
ing  with  the  area  of  high-priced  land,  so 
the  use  of  the  silo  will  doubtless  become 
gradually  wider.  It  is  always  weil  to  be 
conservative  in  such  matters.  “Look 


before  you  leap,”  “  Let  well  enough 
alone”  are  pertinent  cautions  in  this 
respect. 

- ♦-*-* - - 

SIR  J.  B.  LA  WES  AND  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER. 


We  wish  we  could  express  in  language 
which  would  not  seem  fulsome  to  those 
who  do  not  know  the  man,  and  that  would 
seem  just  to  those  who  do,  our  apprecia¬ 
tion,  our  respect,  yes,  our  love  for  the 
English  noble  man,  J.  B.  Lawes;  for  we 
do  not  reconci’e  ourselves  to  calling  him 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  as  there  seems  that  in 
the  title  which  detracts  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  grand  services  he  has  rendered 
to  mankind — services  the  full  value  of 
which  will  not  be  adequately  recognized 
until  long  years  after  his  honored  name 
alone  and  gratitude  foi  his  services  shall 
remain  among  the  living. 

Had  the  Rural  New-Yorker  served 
American  farmers  in  one  way  only,  and 
that  by  inducing  Dr.  Lawes  to  write  for 
the  American  agricultural  press,  it  would 
have  a  right  to  feel  that  it  had  served  them 
well;  for,  among  its  several  enterprises, 
there  is  no  other  which  gives  it  a  stronger 
satisfaction  to  dwell  upon.  To  this  very 
fact  more  than  to  any  o*her,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  due  the  unparalleled  enthusiasm 
which  to  day  is  everywhere  manifested  in 
agricultural  experimentation  throughout 
the  country,  and  which  promises  to  give 
far  richer  results  in  the  future,  as  the 
working  of  the  mine  develops  its  un¬ 
fathomed  treasures.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  sketched  an  editorial  article  which 
proposed  to  set  forth  the  value  of  Dr. 
Lawes’s  services  to  agriculture  and,  lest 
its  personal  references  might  displease 
him,  sent  it  to  Dr.  Lawes,  requesting  his 
consent  to  its  publication.  A  part  of  his 
reply  is  as  follows:  “I  would  beg  you  to 
omit  all  complimentary  allusions  to  me. 
it  is  quite  true  that  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  the  first  to  inform  me  that 
I  could  iiud  readers  in  America  for  any 
articles  which  I  might  write,  and  there  is 
no  harm  in  saying  so  and  giving  yourself 
the  credit  for  having  done  so.” 

Since  that  time— five  years  ago,  we  be¬ 
lieve  -Dr.  Lawes  has  contributed  to  seve¬ 
ral  of  our  farm  papers,  «nd  the  promi¬ 
nence  given  to  them  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  are  received  and  printed 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  his  original  contributions  are 
held — the  results  of  patient,  plodding, 
exact  experiments,  which  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  laud  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  without  compensation,  without  any 
hope  of  any  reward,  except  that  of  serv¬ 
ing  his  race,  while  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  certain  areas  of  land  have  been 
set  apart  for  their  continuation  after  his 
death.  Dr.  Lawes  was  born  in  1814  and 
is  now,  therefore,  nearly  70  years  of  age. 
May  God  spare  his  life  and  strength  for 
many  a  year  to  come  ! 

- - 

TO  RURAL  READERS. 


What  we  want  for  1883  is  that  every 
reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  shall 
feel  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  contribute  to  its 
columns  every  new  and  valuable  fact 
which  he  gleans  from  his  farm,  garden  or 
stock  experiences.  Those  who  are  really 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  agricul¬ 
tural  knowledge  in  general  may  surely 
promote  it  in  this  way  while  their  in¬ 
dividual  interests  will  in  no  wise  suffer 
since  the  fund  of  information  so  furnished 
will  be  accessible  to  all.  Let  us  make 
the  Rural  New.  Yorker  the  assembly- 
room  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enter¬ 
prising  farmers  of  the  land  in  which  they 
may  freely  discuss  those  methods  and 
questions  in  which  we  are  all  so  deeply 
interested.  No  matter  how  much  money 
we  may  spend  for  the  contributions  of 
our  best  professional  writers ;  no  matter 
how  many  well-devised  experiments  the 
editors  themselves  may  conduct,  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  will  never  1.11  the 
place  we  desire  it  should  until  its  intelli¬ 
gent  readers  will  write  to  it  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  they  would  attempt  to 
instruct  their  sons  and  daughters  who  are 
one  day  to  take  their  places  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  farms  and  homes. 

There  are  thousands  of  farmers  in  the 
country  who  derive  an  easy  support  from 
their  xarms  and  who  every  year  are  adding 
to  their  wealth.  Do  they  all  farm  alike  ? 
Here  we  have  a  field  which  will  yield  40 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre ;  there,  upon 
another  farm  very  differently  situated,  is 
another  field  that  will  yield  40  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  Were  both  fields  fitted, 
manured  and  tilled  alike  ?  If  not,  which 
yields  the  crop  at  the  smallest  cost  ?  The 
same  question  may  be  asked  as  to  corn, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  rooLs,  grass, 
and,  with  modifications,  as  to  cattle  and 


every  other  branch  of  farm  industry. 
Many  of  our  friends  write  us  from  time 
to  time  kindly  words  of  praise.  They 
tell  how  valuable  this  journal  is  to  them. 
But  we  should  prove  unworthy  of  their 
esteem  were  we  so  puffed  up  by  their 
encouragement  that,  letting  well  enough 
aloDe,  we  no  longer  ardently  strove  to 
improve  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in 
every  way.  Tell  us,  then,  friends,  of 
your  successes  and  of  your  failures  and 
to  what  you  attribute  them.  We  have 
our  own  experiments  of  1882,  or  most  of 
of  them,  still  to  lay  before  you.  We  have 
the  premium  series  yet  to  publish,  “How 
to  make  a  Poor  Farm  Profitable”  or 
“How  the  Poor  Farmer  may  Hope  to 
Better  Himself.”  We  have  still  $2,000 
worth  of  gifts  to  present  to  those  who 
raise  the  best  yields  of  the  wheat  and  corn 
of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution  for  1881-82, 
and  we  hope  to  make  the  coming  distri¬ 
bution  no  less  interesting.  We  believe  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  impetus 
which  the  distribution  and  planting  of 
300,000  seeds  of  the  Niagara  Grape  will 
give  to  the  grape  industry  of  America, 
which  has  scarcely  yet,  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  emerged  from  its  infancy.  I 
other  ways  which  need  not  be  anticipated 
we  are  providing  for  a  sparkling  paper 
for  1883. 

We  ask  now  for  a  kind  of  assistance 
which  we  think  our  well-informed  readers 
should  be  pleased  to  render — viz.,  that 
they  will  make  the  Rural  a  kind  of 
record  of  all  which  they  learn  in  their 
daily  farm  practice.  Of  all  occupations 
farming  should  not  be  a  selfish  “trade,” 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  one  has  light  on 
any  subject  which  others  may  not  have, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  brother¬ 
hood  of  farmeis,  he  should  not  “hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel,”  but  let  it  shine  out 
for  the  benefit  of  all  We  ask  not  for 
long  articles.  Cut  off  the  introduction 
and  state  the  case  in  five  lines  if  possible 
— at  least  in  the  fewest,  plainest  words. 
Let  the  soil  aroma  and  the  farm  freshness 
of  newly-learned  facts  take  the  place  of 
tht  moldy  amplifications  of  those  profes¬ 
sional  writers  whose  farms  and  gardens 
are  too  often,  though  perhaps  unavoidably 
so,  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  library  or 
editorial  room. 

■  — -♦»»  ■  - 


X.  A.  WILLARD. 


Xerxes  Addison  Willard,  the  well- 
known  writer  aad  authority  on  dairy 
matters,  died  suddenly  of  angina  pectoris, 
or  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  last  Thursday 
morning,  October  26,  at  Apple  Hill  Farm, 
his  home,  near  Little  Falls,  New  York. 
He  was  born  in  Herkimer  County,  in 
1820,  and  after  preparatory  studies  at 
Fairfield  and  Cazenovia,  he  entered  Ham¬ 
ilton  College  in  1841,  whence  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1845,  and  immediately  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  village  of  Little  Falls. 
Three  years  later,  in  1848,  he  married 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Hallett,  of  Fairfield,  and 
soon  afterwards  abandoned  law  for  farm¬ 
ing,  buying  the  farm  he  occupied  at  his 
death,  and  devoting  much  attention  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 
In  1855-6  he  organized  the  Farmers’ 
Club  of  Little  Falls,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  country.  As  secretary  of  the  club  he 
published  bis  first  work,  “Essays  and 
Discussions  in  Agriculture,”  in  1859,  and 
in  the  same  year  wrote  for  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society  a  pamphlet  on  cheese 
dairying  in  Herkimer  County.  From  1858 
to  1861  he  was  editor  of  the  Herkimer 
County  Journal,  andfrom  1860  to  1862 
canal  collector  at  Little  Falls.  In  the 
latter  year  his  work  on  the  associated 
dairies  of  New  York  was  issued  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.  From  1864 
to  1868  be  edited  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Utica  Herald. 

In  the  organization  of  the  American 
Dairymen’s  Association  be  was  one  of 
the  leading  workers  and  in  1866  he 
traveled  extensively  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  France  and  Switzerland  in  the 
interest  of  the  i  ssociation  to  observe  the 
various  methods  of  dairying.  The  results 
of  his  investigations  were  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  produced  great  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  American  cheese. 
In  1869  he  was  employed  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  write 
on  dairy  matters,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
became  editor  of  the  Dairy  Department 
of  this  paper.  In  1870  he  organized  the 
New  Y ork  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
of  which  he  was  president  until  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  resigning.  In  1871  he  published 
“Practical  Dairy  Husbandry,”  and  in 
1876,  he  brought  out  his  “  Practical  But¬ 
ter  Book,”  both  of  which  works  have  be¬ 
come  standard  authorities.  It  was  as  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  as  a  writer  for  the  agricultural  press 
thut  Mr.  Willard  became  most  widely 
known.  He  was  also  much  sought  for  as 


a  speaker  at  agricultural  clubs  and  fairs, 
and  especially  at  dairy  conventions.  His 
summaries  and  analyses  of  the  vast  busi¬ 
ness  of  dairying  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  his  views  of  the  markets  and  his 
accounts  of  his  own  and  other  men’s  exper¬ 
iments  have  done  a  great  deal  to  spread 
abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
of  dairying,  and  by  his  death  this  indus¬ 
try  has  lost  a  valuable  friend.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  five  children — two  daughters 
and  three  sons. 

Of  the  circumstances  attending  Mr. 
Willard’s  death  his  son,  Frank  H.  Wil¬ 
lard,  has  just  sent  us  the  following 
brief  particulars. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  27,  ’82. 

Father  died  very  suddenly  yesterday 
morning  at  his  residence,  near  the  village 
of  Little  Falls,  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart. 
He  was  62  years  old.  On  Wednesday  he 
seemed  very  happy  and  cheerful,  and 
talked  and  laughed  with  his  family  all 
day.  He  was  engaged  in  writing  an 
article  on  “The  Dairy”  for  the  “Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica.”  and  on  the  night 
before  the  morning  of  hisdeath  sat  tip  to 
a  late  hour  at  work  on  it.  On  Thursday 
morning  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  but  thought  it  would 
soon  pass  away.  He  arose  and  went  into 
his  study  where,  he  said,  he  thought  he 
felt  easier.  The  doctor  was  summoned, 
and  he  described  to  bim  how  he  felt. 
While  he  was  talking  he  suddenly  |  laced 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  threw  back  his 
bead,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  He 
was  not  expecting  death.  He  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  study  to  resume  the  toil 
which  he  had  quitted  but  a  few  short 
hours  before,  and  there  he  died,  as  it 
were,  with  his  harness  on. 

“  Dead  he  lay  among  bis  books: 

The  peace  of  God  was  in  his  looks.” 


BREVITIES. 


Arrested  perspiration.— Oh !  what  a  tale 
of  woes  and  suffering  is  connected  with  these 
words! 

The  only  objection  we  have  found  to  the 
Houdan  fowl,  illustrated  on  page  733  is  that 
it  is  rather  wild  and  too  much  inclined  to  roa  uj. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  at  Te*ag  and 
sending  the  'resh  meat  in  refrigerator  care 
to  the  Eastern  cities  for  consumption,  instead 
of  live  cattle,  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  so 
far  as  wre  have  been  able  to  learn.  This  is, 
that  the  danger  is  obviated  of  carrying  disease 
in  their  driving  on  foot,  or  being  carried  on 
railroads  to  the  Northern  State**,  as  has  so 
often  been  the  case  during  the  past  30  years 
to  the  great  destruction  of  Northern  herds 


Recent  decisions  by  Western  courts  are 
likely  to  check,  if  they  do  not  altogether  pre¬ 
vent,  the  worst  forms  of  gambling  in  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  A  decision  just  rendered  at 
Chicago  coincides  with  one  rendered  at  Mil- 
waukee  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Iu  each  case 
n  suit  was  brought  for  marginal  differences 
in  a  “deni”  in  grain.  The  lower  courts  ren¬ 
dered  judgment  for  the  amount  claimed;  but 
the  Appellate  Courts  held  that  the  purchase 
of  grain  for  future  delivery,  where  there  is 
evidently  no  intention  to  actually  deliver  the 
product,  but  simply  to  settle  the  difference  in 
the  price  in  money,  comes  within  the  law 
against  gambling,  and  that  the  aggrieved 
party  has  no  grounds  for  action. 

Ten  of  the  largest  starch  making  firms  of 
the  West,  representing  two-thirds  of  the 
starch-making  industry  of  the  United  States, 
have  just  consolidated  their  business  under 
the  name  of  the  National  Starch  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  about  61,600.000.  It  is  said 
the  arrangement  is  made  not  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  monopoly :  but  to  check  ruinous 
competition  and  cut  down  the  expenses  of 
doing  bn-iness.  The  headquarters  are  to  be 
at  Chicago,  and  the  Company  will  work  under 
an  Illinois  charter.  Each  of  the  10  factories 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  country  from 
Ohio  westward,  will  be  represented  by  a 
Director.  This  consolidation  is  one  of  the 
multitude  of  instances  of  a  marked  tendency 
of  our  times — the  tendency  of  capital  to  com¬ 
bine  to  produce  a  monopoly  and  crush  out 
the  competition  of  smalt  concerns.  We  won¬ 
der  what  effect  this  combination  will  have 
upon  the  prices  paid  for  corn,  potatoes  and 
other  starch-producing  products  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  factories  I 


The  fifth  annual  fat  stock  show  at  Chicago, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  will  open  at  the  Exposition 
Building  on  Thursday,  November  16.  The 
building  will  be  ready  to  receive  stock  by 
November  13.  Butchers’  stock  only  will  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  premiums,  and  animals 
that  are  to  be  used  afterwards  for  breeding 
purposes  will  be  excluded  from  competition. 
The  animals  for  slaughter  will  be  killed, 
dressed  and  weighed  under  direction  of  the 
Awarding  Committee.  The  premium  in  each 
ring  will  be  awarded  to  thut  animal  whose 
dressed  carcass  is  of  tiie  highest  market  value 
in  proportion  to  live  weight,  the  dressed  car¬ 
cass  to  remain  the  property  of  the  exhibitor. 
Animals  affected  by,  or  having  been  exposed 
to,  any  contagious  disease  during  the  thirty 
days  next  preceding  the  fat  stock  show  of 
1882,  will  be  excluded  from  the  Exposition. 
The  present  prospects  promise  that  there  will 
be  a  finer  display  of  fat  stock  chan  at  any 
previous  show.  W  e  are  glad  to  see  that  Kan¬ 
sas  City  too  is  resolved  to  have  a  fat  stock 
show.  Thousands  of  those  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  stock  raising  on  the  Plains  and  who 
would  not  travel  all  the  way  to  Chicago  to 
see  the  show,  will  be  likely  to  visit  the  one  at 
Kansas  City.  The  more  such  shows,  the  better  j 


BECEjn  APPRECIATIVE  WORDS. 


Peter  B.  Mead,  the  veteran  horticultural  editor  and  writer,  says  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  not  aCraid  to  tell  the  truth  iu  the  true  interests  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.” 

We  think  the  Rural  is  better  than  ever.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  a  suggestion  towards 
improvement  during  the  year.  The  writings  of  J.  B.  Lawes,  Henry  Stewart,  Professor  W.  J. 
Beal,  Colonel  P.  D  Curtis,  Professor  I.  P.  Roberts,  and  many  others  who  are  known  to  be 
earnest,  honest  workers,  and  in  knowledge  and  experience  far  above  the  level  of  the  u'ual 
run  of  agricultural  writers,  give  to  the  Rural  a  tone  above  that  of  other  agricultural  papers, 
and  this  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  labor  of  its  artists  and  its  geuer.il  get-up,  and  above  all 
by  the  deep  impressions  we  get  of  an  earnest,  experienced  agriculturist  at  its  head,  as  seen 
by  the  editorials  and  notes  from  the  Rural  Farm,  etc. 

Wayne  Co.  N.  Y,  W.  L.  Devkreaux. 

Brant,  N.  J.,— You  labor  under  a  mistake.  I  sent  yon  two  dollars  for  myself 
and  the  same  for  one  of  my  neighbors.  I  get  the  old  Rural.  I  have  taken  it  twenty- 
five  years,  and  expect  to  take  it  as  much  more  if  I  and  that  lives.  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  Rural.  I  think  it  is  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good.  I  have  vot  a  beautiful 
home  which  I  think  I  should  not  have  had  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  paper.  Of  fourteen  pa 
pers  that  we  took  last  season  the  Rural  was  first  to  be  remembered.  Long  raav  she  wave  ! 

Ralph  Evans. 

The  Rural’s  “Crop  Reports,”  which  are  a  feature  of  incalculable  benefit  to  farmers, 
have  enabled  me  the  past  year  to  obtain  data  that  have  resulted  to  me  in  the  gain  of  $200  in 
the  sale  of  one  crop  alone.  Of  the  three  agricultural  papers  that  I  read  (and  they  are  the  best 
published)  the  Rural  takes  the  lead. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  S.  Sauter. 

The  seeds  from  the  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution  have  more  than  paid  me  for  subscrip" 
tions  for  the  Rural  which  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  agricultural  paper  I  have  ever 
read.  I  think  it  should  be  named  “The  Universal  Farmers’  Friend.” 

Randolph  Co.,  Ill.  John  L.  Mahkws. 


For  our  first  Seed  Distribution  of  the  coming 
year. 

The  Giant  Wheat, 
BLACK-BEARDED  CENTENNIAL 

One  hundred  and  four  kernels  to  a  selected 
head — weight  107  grains.  For  sowing 
either  in  the  Fall  or  Winter 
according  to  climate. 

Everybody  wunts  it  and  is  willing  to  pay  an 
immense  price  for  it  merely  as  a  curios¬ 
ity,"  Professor  A.  E.  Blount  Col. 

St.  College.  Fifty-eight  bushels 
to  the  acre — single  seeds  18 
inches  apart. 

SHEDS  OF  THS  GREAT 

NIAGARA  GRAPE. 

THE  WHITE  GRAPE  FOR  THE 
MILLION. 

'  The  Niagara  Grape  overshadows  all  other 
new  white  grapes  as  completely  as  the 
great  Falls  bearing  the  same  name 
overshadows  other  like  natural 
scenery."  C.  A.  Green. 

Rural  New-Yorker  premiums  for  the  best 
varieties  produced  from  this  seed. 

Let  all  Rural  Tenders  enter  the  contest  and  let  the 
RmtiL  New— York  it  it  be  the  Indirect  means  ana 
Its  readers  tl.e  direct  m.  ans  of  a  new  era 
In  Kfape  culture!  I 

The  Blush  Potato, 

A  new,  drought-resisting  intermediate  variety 
— unsurpassed  in  quality — iu  keeping 
qualities  and,  so  far  as  tested,  in 
YIELD. 

A  Grand  Treat  For  The 
Ladies. 

THE  RURAX,  IKIXED  GARDEN. 

A  Treasure  of  the  finest  strains. 

The  Perfection  Watermelon. 

All  who  have  tested  it  say  that  in  quality  it 
is  unequaled  by  any  other  kind. 

Flesh,  a  deep  scarlet  nearly 
joining  the  rind — very 
sweet  and  melting. 

Shapely,  Early.  Heavy,  Productive, 
Uelicio-us. 


The  Black-bearded  Centennial. 

This  giant  among  wheats  was  first  sown  at 
the  Rural  Farm  four  years  ago  in  the  Fall, 
and  has  been  sown  in  the  Fall  every  year. 
Only  the  largest  heads  and  those  first 
to  ripen  have  been  saved  for  seed.  The 
oast  season  it  was  harvested  July  18,  ripening 
only  a  few  days  after  Clawson.  The  Black 
bearded  Centennial  wheat  which  we  shall 
tend  to  subscribers  was  not  raised  at  the  Rural 
Farm  but  on  the  lands  of  the  Colorado  Ag. 
College  at  Fort  Collins.  Last  year  the  Rural 
offered  priy.es  for  the  best  five  heads  of  wheat 
i  f  auy  kind.  Not  less  than  500  lots  of  five 
beads  each  were  sent  to  this  office  and  Prof. 
Blount  of  the  above  college  drew  the  first 
premium  with  this  wheat.  The  number  of 
breasts  of  the  average  head  was  27;  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  grains  104  and  the  weight  of 
kernels  per  head  was  107  grains.  It  is  not  as 
yet  grown  anywhere  in  large  quantities  and 
has  never  as  yet  beeu  offered  for  sale  by 
Beedsmen.  Prof.  Blount  sowed  this  wheat  by 
dropping  single  kernels  18  inches  apart.  Tlo 
yield  last  year  was  58  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Prof.  B.  writes  us  under  date  of  August  1, 
1882:  "It  is  the  most  fascinating  wheat  I 
ever  grew.  Everybody  wonts  it,  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  an  immense  price  merely  as  a  cu¬ 
riosity.  I  am  offered  one  dollar  per  pound 
in  small  quantities  right  here — 100  heads  go 
quickly  for  $1.  The  flouring  properties  ure 
not  yet  known.  The  analysis  sUowb  it  to  be 
medium.  It  is  best  here  when  sown  in  the 
Spring.  '  In  the  Western  part  of  Maryland 
the  Black-bearded  Centennial  has  done  well, 
and  I  think  it  will  do  well  in  dry  sections  and 
mountainous  regions.” 

:  We  know  of  its  having  done  well,  so  far  as 


it  could  be  tested  in  very  small  lots,  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Middle  States.  Oar  portrait  is  from  a  speci¬ 
men  Bent  by  Prof.  Blount,  though  we  have 
many  heads  raised  at  the  Rural  Farm  fully 
as  large  though  the  grain  is  smaller,  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  Rural  office.  It  is  heavi¬ 
ly  bearded  as  it  matures.  But  later  the 
beards  turn  dark-colored  and  many  drop  off, 
leaving  the  head  beardless,  as  shown.  The 
beards  of  some  heads,  however,  do  not 
change  color.  [The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  and  Golden  Grains  were 
precisely  identical.  For  two  reasons,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  nowinclined  to  believe  that  there 


is  a  difference.  They  were  sown  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  plots  at  the  Rural  Farm,  and  but  one 
plant  of  the  Golden  Grains  survived  the  Win¬ 
ter,  the  largest  head  of  which  (with  the  beards 
cut  off)  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  Fig.  275  — 
Page  570.  The  other  heads  were  less  than 
half  that  size  ] 

A  small  envelope  of  this  seed,  (B,-b.  Cen¬ 
tennial)  the  grains  of  which  v  e  are  willing  to 
guarantee  are  the  largest  our  readers  have 
ever  seen,  will  be  sent  in  our  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  applicants.  In  Spring  wheat  see- 
,  tions  it  should  be  sown  as  a  Spring  wheat — iu 


many  Winter-wheat  sections,  as  at  the  Rural 
Farm,  it  will  unquestionably  thrive  as  a  Win¬ 
ter  wheat. 

SEEDS  OK  THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE. 

This  remarkable  white  grape  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  or  procured  at  present,  except  on  spe¬ 
cial  terms.  Vineyards,  under  the  control  of 
the  owners,  have  been  planted  in  12  States  and 
in  Canada  in  order  to  test  it — payment  being 
made  contingent  on  one-half  the  net  sales  of 
the  fruit, 


Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer  says  of  it:  With  the 
Niagara  the  long-felt  want  of  a  hardy , 
purely  native  white  grape  seems  to  be  sup - 
plied.  It  is  the  greatest  step  in  advance  since 
the  Delaware. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  says: 

“The  leaves  are  thick,  distinctly  lobed,  and 
hang  long  on  the  vine.  The  bunches  often 
measure  six  inches  long,  they  are  compact, 
uniform  and  handsome;  berries  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  In  diameter,  light  greenish  yellow, 
ripening  about  as  early  as  Hartford.  They 


are  mueh  superior  in  quality  to  Concord.  . 

.  The  vigor,  productiveness  and  healthiness 
of  the  vine,  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  ship¬ 
ped,  present  an  unusual  combination  of  val¬ 
uable  qualities  for  market. " 

Chas.  A.  Green  gays:  ‘'Its  vigor,  produc- 
tiveness  and  beauty  are  its  strong  points. 
The  11  Niagara"  grape  overshadows  all 
other  new  white  grapes  as  completely  as 
the  great  Falls  bearing  the  same  name. 

overshadows  other  like  natural 
scenery , 

The  Niagara  originated  at 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  thus  far 
the  least  that  can  be  said  of 
it  is  that  it  promises  to  be  among 
white  grapes  what  the  Concord 
has  long  been  among  block  grapes. 
It  promises  to  be  the 

White  Grape  Tor  tlie  Million. 

Mr.  Woodward  tells  us  that  a 
one-year-old  vine  set  in  the  Spring 
of  1878,  produced  25  fine  clusters 
in  the  Summer  of  1879,  and  bore 
in  1880,  57  clusters,  and  in  1881  a 
larger  crop.  A  four-year-old  vine 
bore  in  1881,  140  clusters. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  is 
freer  from  the  attacks  of  phyl¬ 
loxera  than  any  other,  never 
having  been  injured.  The  vine  is  a 
remarkably  strong  grower,  very 
hardy  and  has  never  shown  the 
least  symptoms  of  disease.  The 
engraving  is  from  life,  showing 
the  bunch  at  its  best. 

Our  readers  will  none  of 

them  take  for  granted  that  seed¬ 
lings  from  the  Niagara  will  pro¬ 
duce  Niagaras,  any  more  than 

seeds  of  the  Seckel  Pear  will 

reproduce  that  excellent  variety. 
We  guarantee  the  seeds  we 

send  oat  to  bo  those  of  tho  Niagara 
— every  one — that  is  all.  Great  as 
has  been  the  improvement  in  our 
native  grapes  during  the  past  15 
years,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
we  are  only  fairly  started  upon 
the  improvement  of  which  our 
native  grapes  ore  capable.  The  dis¬ 
semination  cf  these  seeds  through 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  will,  it 
Is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose,  re¬ 
sult  in  tho  raising  and  cultivation 
of  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  seedling  vines  throughout 
the  country,  and  from  these, 
children  of  so  grand  a  parent,  we 
may  hope  for  grand  results.  It 
may  be  well  to  remark  that  all 
may  raise  vines  from  good,  fresh 
seeds  as  easily  as  they  raise  to 
mato  plants,  except  that  the  grape 
requires  a  longer  time  to  germin¬ 
ate.  The  best  way  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  pots  in  early  February 
and  to  thump  them  out  in  the 
open  ground  in  June.  The  care  of 
the  young  seedlings  is  then  the 
same  as  of  other  young  grape-vines.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  proposes  in  due  time  to 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  varieties  of  grapes 
springing  from  this  seed,  while  many  of  the 
best  as  well  as  the  prize-taking  seedlings  will 
unquestionably  command  a  generous  price  iu 
the  market.  We  hope  that  every  Rural  sub¬ 
scriber  will  heartily  enter  this  contest  of  im 
proving  the  American  grape.  .Jg 


The  Blush  Potato. 

This  was  tried  at  the  Rural  Farm  last  ses 
son  for  the  first,  beside  14  ether  re*-  lrud* 


Niagara  Grape — From  Nature— Fig  274. 


It  was  the  only  variety  that  did  not  materially 
suffer  from  the  drought  and  it  yielded  more 
than  any  two  others  put  together.  We  are 
now  raising  it  in  quantity  beside  the  White 
Elephant  and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  outyield  either.  It  seems  tu  be  remark¬ 
ably  adapted  to  «  dry  season. 

The  tubers  are  of  medium  siae  and  singu¬ 
larly  uniform— never  growing  very  large  and 
yielding  very  few  small  ones.  The  portrait 
shows  the  characteristic  shape.  The  vines 
bear  small  leaves  and  the  stems  are  notable 
for  their  branching  habit  and  clenderaMfc 
They  seldom  bloom  profusely  and  in  field  cul¬ 
ture  occupy  less  space  than  most  other  hinds* 
The  potato  is  of  the  very  first  quality.  The 
skin  is  w  bite  except  at  the  seed  end  where  it 
assumes  a  rosy  color  from  which  the  name  of 
Blush  was  suggested  to  the  originator.  Tie 
Bubal  New- Yorker  has  disseminated  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  for  early ;  the  W  hite  Ble- 
phant  for  late  and  now  offers  tue  Blush  for 
an  intermediate  to  complete  the  set.  This 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  possess  distinct 
qualities  that  will  in  some  respects  render  it 
more  valuable  than  either  of  its  associates. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  does  not  claim  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  Blush  potato,  but 
merely  in  this  case  the  introducer.  Due 
credit  will  be  given  to  the  originator,  a  Rural, 
subscriber,  another  year. 


“Inter-Ocean,"  “Detroit  Free  Press,”  and 
“New  York  World,”  orotber  papers  clubbing 
with  the  Bubal.  Nkw-Yorkkb,  are  not  re¬ 
quired  either  to  send  any  postage  or  to  make 

any  application,  as  tbts  baa  hsna  provided  for 


them  merely  to  say:  “send  seeds.  Those 
two  words  will  convey  all  the  instructions 
we  need. 

All  questions  appertaining  thereto  should  1  e 
written  on  separate  slips  of  paper,  otherwise 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL, 


I  We  would  respectfully  state  to  those  who 
read  the  present  number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  are  not  subscribers,  that  we 
would  be  pleased  to  send  them  specimens  of 
our  other  numbers  free  upon  application. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  journal  will, 
as  we  believe,  support  us  in  the  following 
claims:  1,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
filled  with  original  reading  matter  from  be 
ginning  to  end  by  the  best  writers  of  America 
and  England,  2,  It  is  printed  upon  fine, 
natural-colored  paper.  3,  It  contains  year¬ 
ly  not  less  than  500  engravings,  mostly  origi¬ 
nal,  by  our  own  artists.  4,  It  is  conducted 
by  practical  farmers,  whose  first  aim  it  is,  ir¬ 
respective  of  advertisers  and  all  merely  pecu 
niary  or  personal  interests,  to  tell  the  whole 
truth.  5,  The  Rural  is  the  first  newspaper 
to  have  established  Experimental  Grounds  in 
connection  with  journalism.  They  comprise 
82  acres.  All  new  farm  and  garden  imple¬ 
ments,  seeds  and  plants  are  there  tested  and 
the  results  arc  impartially  reported  upon  in 
its  columns,  6.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
conscientious,  progressive,  aggressive,  spark¬ 
ling  and  original.  It  admits  no  ambiguous  or 
fraudulent  advertisements.  It  is  pure  in  tone; 
it  is  a  farm,  garden,  religious,  news  and  lit¬ 
erary  paper  all  in  one,  and  is,  in  short,  the 
complete  family  rural  journal  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  national  in  every  department 
and  tolerates  no  sectional  interests.  It  con¬ 
tains  16  pageB  weekly  and  four-page  supple¬ 
ments  are  issued  whenever  advertising  would 
otherwise  trench  upon  its  reading  matter. 
8,  The  value  of  its 

free  seed  distributions 

is  now  well  and  widely  known.  Only  seeds 
or  plants  which  have  originated  at  the  Bu¬ 
bal’s  Experiment  Grounds,  or  which  are 
new,  or  the  best  of  their  kinds,  are  distribu¬ 
ted.  0,  We  have  introduced  or  disseminated 
during  the  past  five  years  not  less  than  100 
different  species  or  varieties  among  our  sub¬ 
scribers  without  cost  to  them.  Among  the 
most  popular  may  be  mentioned  the  Beauty 
of  Ilebron  and  White  Elephant  potatoes; 
Blount’s  White  Prolific  corn,  the  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum,  the  Cuthbert  Raspberrj , 
Clawson,  Fultzo-Clawson,  Shumaker  and  Sur¬ 
prise  wheats,  Mold’s  Ennobled  oats,  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  and  Heavy  Dent  com,  the  Tel¬ 
ephone  pea,  with  garden  and  flower  seeds  in¬ 
numerable.  Upon  our  Regular  Free  Seed 
D'stribution  of  1SS1-2,  $3,000  worth  of  gifts 
were  offered  for  the  best  yields.  The  prize, 
takers  for  corn  will  be  announced  during  No¬ 
vember:  prizes  amount  to  $000.  Attention  is 
respectfully  called  to  the  announcement  of  our 
Free  Seed  Distribution  for  18  *2-3  on  another 
page.  10,  Truth,  progress;  the  real  interests 
of  the  land  and  those  who  cultivate  it,  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  improved  seeds  and  plants  and 
of  the  knowledge  how  best  to  cultivate  them; 
so  to  conduct  tho  journal  that  it  may  have  a 
just  claim  upon  oil  who  love  nature  are 
among  the  aims  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Among  its  more  important  departments 
are  entile,  horsee,  sheep,  poultry,  swine, 
arboriculture,  dairy,  domesticeconomy,  farm 
economy,  field  crops,  garden  crops,  floricul¬ 
ture,  pomology — especially  grapes  and  all 
snmll  fruits,  farm  implements,  landscape 
gardening,  veterinary,  crop  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  industrial  societies, 
agricultural  science,  chemical  fertilizers, 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  farm  stories, 
rural  architecture,  a  department  for  women. 
All  of  these  departments  are  fairly  illustrated 
by  first  class  artists  from  original  drawings. 

The  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  conducted 
as  they  are,  purely  in  the  interests  of  readers, 
offer  rare  facilities  for  making  the  paper  val¬ 
uable.  Ail  new  aud  high-priced  seeds  are 
tested  at  once,  and  reported  upon  according 
to  their  wojth,  so  that  subscribers  have  be¬ 
fore  them  a  trustworthy  guide  as  to  what 
novelties  are  worthy  of  trial.  The  present 
season,  for  example,  we  have  tested,  or  are 
testing  50  different  kinds  of  new  potatoes,  15 
different  kinds  of  corn,  80  different  kinds  of 
wheat,  20  of  beets  and  mangels,  27  of  beans, 
29  of  cabbages,  21  of  lettuce,  12  of  onions,  60 
of  grapes,  160  of  strawberries,  all  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kiudB  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  besides  a  rare  collection  of  the  most 
hardy  shrubs,  trees  and  herbaceous  plants. 

We  ask  all  progressive  farmers  and  horti¬ 
culturists  to  examine  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  before  subscribing  for  any  family 
journal  another  year.  For  this  purpose,  as 
we  have  said,  specimen  copies  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  sent  to  any  address.  We  wish  to  make 
the  truth  appear  and  to  show  that  those  who 
would  meet  with  success  in  laud-culture  can 
not  afford  to  do  without  the  journal,  and  that 
it  should  be  subscribed  for  its  a  measure  of 
economy. 

The  price  is  $2  per  year,  and  there  is  no 
club  or  beeond  price.  Those  who  would  aid 
in  getting  up  clubs  should  send  for  our  Pre¬ 
mium  Lists  and  posters,  which  will  he  prompt¬ 
ly  forwarded.  A  postal  card  addressed  to 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  34  Park  Row,  re¬ 
questing  specimen  copies,  Premium  Lists  or 
outfits,  is  r.Ii  that  is  rtquired. 


For  the  Ladles— Rural  Mixed 
Garden  '-treasure*. 

This  collection  has  been  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  the  seeds  of  the  most  desirable 
plants  growing  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
rest  have  been  purchased  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
sired  quantity.  W e  can  assure  our  lady  read¬ 
ers  that,  mindful  of  having  neglected  them 
in  our  last  regular  seed  distribution,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  make  amends  in  this.  Among 
the  kinds  are  the  following: 

The  Persian  Insecticide  Plant— Pyre- 
thrum  roseum — from  plants  growing  in  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  colors  range  from  bright 
crimson  to  rose  and  white,  blooming  from 
May  until  July.  One  of  the  most  l>eautiful  of 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 

Imperial  Poppy— immense  flame-colored 
flowera  jet  black  at  the  bottom.  Hardy. 

Geranium  Sanguineum.  A  true  geranium 
— perfectly  hardy.  Flowers  rosy- purple  and 
borne  in  great  numbers  from  May  until  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Erianthus  Ravennse  and  Eulalia  Japonica, 
the  handsomest  of  the  hardy  ornamental 
grasses;  Yucca  fllamentosa,  the  finest  of 
broad  leaved  hardy  evergreens;  Double  flower¬ 
ing  Hibiscus;  the  finest  of  the  improved 
annual  and  perennial  Phlox;  Asters,  Nolana, 
Salpiglossis,  Sanvitalia,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

One  packet  of  these  mixed  seeds  will  be 
sent  to  eaeb  applicant,  so  that  all  may  have  a 
oed  of  mixed  flowers.  It  is  best  that  these 
seeds  should  all  be  sown  in  a  cold-frame  or 
glass-covered  box,  and  that  ample  space  be 
given  so  that  every  one  may  be  transplanted 
without  interfering  with  its  neighbors,  since 
the  seeds  of  so  varied  a  collection  cannot  be 
expect ( d  to  germinate  at  the  Bame  time.  We 
are  taking  great  pains  to  gather  this  collection 
of  seeds  and  we  hope  that  our  lady  readers 
will  give  them  the  care  of  which  they  will  be 
found  to  be  fully  deserving. 


Golden  Grains.— From  Nath**.— Fw.  275. 


Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat.— From  Nature.— Fig.  r,o. 

there  is  a  cbance  of  their  being  entirely  over¬ 
looked,  or,  at  least,  of  not  being  promptly 
answered,  and  upon  each  separate  slip  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  should  be  given. 

Finally,  in  order  to  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  mistakes,  disappointment  or  any 
dissatisfaction,  we  agree  to  duplicate  all 


in  the  clubbing  price  with  the  publishers  of 
those  journals. 

Special  Notice  To  New  Subscribers. 

Onlv  yearly  subscribers  are  entitled  to  apply 
for  this  Distribution. 

Two  three  cent  stamps  must  be  inclosed  in 


Remarks  which  all  should  Read. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  in  any 
case  sold  seeds  or  plants  to  subscribers.  This 
being  well-known, our  reports  of  the  results  of 
our  tests  are  fully  accepted  as  trustworthy, 
and  the  true  value  of  hundreds  of  new  and 
high-priced  seeds  and  plants  is  made  known. 
When,  by  such  tests,  we  find  that  a  given 
plant  is  more  valuable  than  others  of  its  kind 
which  have  been  generally  cultivated,  we,  at 
once, if  practicable,  place  it  in  our  next  Distri¬ 
bution,  and  send  it  without  charge  to  all  of 
our  subscribers  who  apply.  These  distribu¬ 
tions  are 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 

and  their  primary  object  has  always  been, 
and  is,  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 

POSTAGE. 

As  all  our  readers  know,  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  borne  a  part  of  even  the  postal  expenses 
of  the  seeds  and  plants  we  have  sentout.  Our 
object  in  not  charging  the  entire  postage  to 
those  who  apply  is  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  a  suspicion  that  we  receive  in  any  form 
the  slightest  compensation  for  our  labor  or 
for  the  heavy  cost  of  these  distributions.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  these  offerings  are  not  premiums,  as 
they  are  sometimes  made  without  requiring 
either  an  application  or  any  payment  of 
postage,  we  hold  the  right  to  continue  them 
or  to  discontinue  litem  as  ive  may  determine. 
The  postal  cost  of  our  present  distribution 
will  be  about  (we  can  not  determine  it  posL 
tivelyat  this  date)  EIGHT  CENTS  PER  COL¬ 
LECTION.  Of  th  is  we  shall  charge  those 
who  apply  sue  cents  only,  as  heretofore.  Those 
who  subscribe  through  us,  however,  for  the 


The  New  Intermediate  Potato— Br.usu.  From  Nature 
the  letter  of  application,  or  we  cannot  agree  orders  that  from  t 

to  fill  the  order  except  as  above  specified.  to  reach  their  des 

It  will  save  us  trouble,  and  it  will  save  our  Distribution.  Th* 

subscribers  trouble  and  eu-pcnsc  if  they  will  struction  as  to  th 

make  their  application  fur  the  seeds  and  which  we  shall  b 

plants  in  the  same  letter  in  which  they  renew  the  New  Year— 

their  subscriptions .  We  would  also  tHa-lr  numbers  cf  the  R 
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Citojanj. 

THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

(Continued  from  page  738.) 

As  Emily  Bates  approached  the  rock,  she 
sprang  upon  a  boulder  by  the  fence  and  turned 
and  looked  backward.  The  charming  view 
entranced  her  for  a  few  moments.  “How 
beautiful,”  she  exclaimed,  “  this  is  I  And  I 
have  missed  this,  all  this  time.  Why,  George, 
did  you  know  of  this  fairy  bower  and  never 
told  me  ?” 

“Husk,  Emily;  here  comes  the  fairy.  At 
least,  I  suppose  this  is  Miss  Bartlett  coming 
this  way.” 

It  was  Patience  Bartlett,  wearied  with  her 
load  of  misery,  who  walked  slowly  towards 
the  rock— a  favorite  seat  of  hers — her  hands 
held  to  her  breast,  her  head  bowed,  and  her 
eyes  red  w  weeping. 

8he  had  some  time  since  heard  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  made  between  her  father  and  Jonas  Pratt 
and  of  the  desire — nay,  the  command — of  her 
father,  that  she  should  be  married  to  Pratt 
in  the  Spring,  so  that  the  new  arrangement 
could  be  more  conveniently  carried  out. 
Changes  were  already  making  in  the  farm 
arrangements,  of  which,  however,  she  took 
little  note.  A  settled  melancholy  fell  upon 
the  poor  girl.  She  no  more  sang  blithely  as 
she  went  about  her  varied  duties.  The  health¬ 
ful  color  of  her  cheeks  had  departed ;  a  pale, 
transparent  whiteness  took  the  place  of  the 
former  rosy  flush  of  health,  but  it  enhanced 
her  beauty,  adding  to  the  perfection  of  form 
and  feature  the  mature  expression  of  com¬ 
plete  womanhood;  a  greater  delicacy  of  fea¬ 
ture,  and  a  wonderful  depth  of  feeling  in  the 
sadness  of  the  large  violet  eyes  and  the  patient 
air  of  submission  betokened  by  the  lines  of 
the  face  and  lips. 

“  What  a  lovely  girl  she  is  I”  said  Emily,  in 
a  whisper.  41  She  does  not  see  us;  she  is  com¬ 
ing  this  way.  But  how  fad  and  unhappy  she 
appears.  Some  great  grief  weighs  her  down. 

I  have  heard  something  of  her  from  Jabez’s 
sister.  Let  ub  meet  here.  I  want  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her.” 

At  that  moment  Patience,  within  a  few 
steps  of  the  rock,  lifted  her  eyes,  saw  the 
strangers,  and  looked  this  way  and  that,  half 
turning,  as  to  retire;  then  walked  to  the  rock 
and  approached  the  fence  to  meet  Emily  and 
George,  who  had  risen,  and  were  evidently 
awaiting  her. 

“  Miss  Bartlett,  I  believe  ?”  said  Emily, 
offering  her  hand,  “  and  our  next  neighbor.” 

“Yes,”8aid  Patience;  “and  Miss  Bates,  I 
believe  our  next  neighbor,”  smiling  sadly, 
*•'  and - ” 

“My  brother  George;  George  Bates— Miss 
Bartlett,  the  farmer  of  the  Stone  House  Farm 
And  now  we  are  all  introduced,  let  me  say 
how  very  glad  I  am  to  meet  you.  I  have  often 
almost  longed  to  know  you,  because  you  and 
I  are  the  only  young  ladies  here,  and  it  is  a 
pity  if  these  dreadful  fields  should  keep  us 
separate  forever.” 

“I  have  to  make  an  apology,  Miss  Bates,  for 
not  making  your  acquaintance  and  welcoming 
you  to  this  retired  little  valley;  but  we  are 

only  plain  farmers,  and  you - ” 

“  Now  please  don’t,  Miss  Bartlett;  don’t  say 
we  were  not  worthy  of  your  acquaintance, 
nor  that  we  were  above  it;  for  one  would  be 
just  as  far  wrong  as  the  other.  We  are  plain 
farmers,  too;  I  want  you  to  understand  that. 
We  don’t  even  own  our  own  home,  and  we 
are  working  for  our  daily  bread;  and  if  we 
can  only  succeed  in  gaining  it,  we  shall  be  the 
happiest  people  iu  the  world.  At  least,  I 
speak  for  myself.” 

“  I  am  sure,  then,  you  will  And  your  happi¬ 
ness  unless,  indeed,  something  comes  in  your 
way  and  dashes  it  to  the  ground;  but  I  ought 
not  to  say  that,  for  what  can  you  fear  of  that 
kind  ?  I  hope  you  are  pleased  with  your  new 
home.” 

“More  than  pleased,  Miss  Bartlett;  your 
name  is  Patience,  I  believe,  and  mine  is  Emily, 
and,  if  you  won’t  object,  and  as  we  are  neigh¬ 
bors  and  will  be  friends,  I  will  say,  Patience.” 

“  Oh,  certainly,  Emily,”  and  Patience  actu¬ 
ally  laughed  the  first  time  in  many  months. 

“Yes,  we  are  delighted,  and  find  something 
new  every  day  to  add  to  our  pleasure;  to  day 
we  discovered  this  fairy  bower  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  fairy.  It  is  delightful, 
indeed;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  in¬ 
clude  both  the  bower  and  the  fairy — for  I 
must  confess  I  have  been  very  lonesome  of 
late  until  mamma  came  home,  and  I  am  very 
happy  indeed  that  we  shall  not  be  so  lonesome 
any  more.  But  who  made  this  charming 
retreat  I” 

“It  made  itself,  I  believe;  ‘it  growed,’ in 
fact ;  it  is  all  nature’s  work,  and  has  been  let 
alone ;  it  is  yours  and  ours ;  and  nothing  can 
be  done  with  it  unless  both  owners  agree;  and 
I  hope  we  ahull  both  agree  to  leave  it  just  as 


it  is.  The  tree  is  the  corner  of  both  farms, 
and  the  rock  is  on  the  line.  It  is  just  such  a 
delightful  bit  of  nature  as  would  please  Ike 
Marvel.” 

“Ah,  you  have  read ‘My  Farm  at  Edge- 
wood,’  then;  I  like  parts  of  it,  and  parts  of  it 
I  don’t.  I  can’t  agree  with  him  always;  and 
yet  the  book  is  delightful.” 

“  He  would  have  said  something  very  severe 
about  the  whitewashed  stones  along  your 
road-sides,  Miss  Bartlett  ;  but  as  for  your 
dairy,  that  would  have  pleased  him  as  much  as 
this  pretty  arbor  of  rock  and  vine, ’’said  ( I  eorge. 

“I  have  no  doubt  he  would  think  as  badly 
of  those  whitewashed  stonee  as  of  our  glaring 
white  house  and  the  green  blinds;  and  j  et 
there  is  a  purpose  in  those;  and  Ruskin  be 
lieves  that  fitness  for  the  purpose  is  true  art, 
and  I  think  so,  too.” 

“I  agree  with  you,  Patience;  but  tell  me 
why  people  have  tho3e  whitewashed  stones 
on  the  borders  of  the  paths.” 

“Well,  you  see— or  more  truly,  I  should 
say.  you  don’t  see— when  yon  walk  on  the 
roads  on  a  dark  night  you  could  not  find  your 
way,  but  would  go  stumbling  about  on  to  the 
flower-beds  or  perhaps  into  a  clump  of  Japan 
quinces,  and  then  Mr.  Ike  Marvel,  if  he  did 
that,  would  find  hla  path  of  art  a  thorny  one.  ” 

“There  is  a  good  reason  for  everything,  no 
doubt,  if  we  but  knew  it ;  now,  Miss  Bartlett, 
tell  me  why  the  white  house  and  green  shut¬ 
ters  are  so  much  admired  by  the  New  England 
farmers  V' 

“  The  white  color  reflects  the  heat  and  makes 
the  house  cool,  and  the  green  shade  of  the 
blinds  is  cool  and  agreeable  to  the  eyes.  There 
is  no  other  color  so  soft  and  easy  for  the  ejTes 
as  green.  I  have  often  had  a  mind  to  have 
our  dairy  whitewashed,  because  the  brown 
stones  become  so  hot  in  the  sun ;  but  the  vines 
and  ivy  have  nearly  covered  the  walls,  and  I 
have  fortunately  avoided  that  barbarity,  as 
some  would  call  it.  We  can’t  always  sacrifice 
usefulness  to  beauty  upon  a  farm,  and  if  wri¬ 
ters  on  farm  subjects  were  always  farmers, 
they  would  write  differently  about  some 
things.” 

“In  more  ways  than  one,  Mi9s  Bartlett,” 
said  George,  “for  they  would  not  write  so 
much  about  the  degrading  character  of  farm 
work;  and  if  they  had  to  do  it  they  would 
say  less  about  the  ennobling  nature  of  it. 
They  would  not  class  all  farmers  among 
the  boors  one  sometimes  meets;  nor  would 
they  make  them  all  like  Meliboeus  and  Tity- 
rus  flinging  verses  at  each  other;  nor  like  the 
shepherds  competing  with  their  piper  for  a 
garland.  A  farmer  need  not  be  a  boor,  nor 
can  he  well  be  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and 
eschew  soiled  bands  and  clothing.” 

“George  has  spoken  about  your  dairy  so 
often  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  it.  He  is  in 
raptures  about  it,  I  have  heard  of  Stony 
Brook  Farm  before  we  came  here,  and  we 
have  had  some  of  your  delicious  butter  in 
Boston;  I  certainly  never  thought  then  we 
should  live  next  door  to  it.” 

“Yes,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  show  you 
all  there  is  of  it,  and  if  I  can  help  you  at  any 
time  in  your  dairy  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  do  so.  Tuesday  is  one  of  my  churning 
days— Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays — 
and  if  you  will  come  on  Tuesday,  about  10 
o’clock,  I  will  show  you  everything  here 
from  beginning  to  end.” 

“Thank  yon,  indeed,  I  shall  have  no  rest 
until  then.  I  have  so  much  to  ask  yon  that  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  worry  you  out  of  all  pa¬ 
tience.  But  then,  you  know  you  are  Patience 
herself,  and  sol  shall  risk  it.  ”  And  the  new 
friends  parted,  having  been  drawn  very 
closely  together  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  de¬ 
sire  for  companionship  and  this  acquaintance 
was  destined  to  have  in  the  future  a  most  Im¬ 
portant  influence  upon  the  after  life  of  Pa¬ 
tience  Bartlett  and  upon  the  welfare  of  one 
she  mourned  as  lost  to  her.  Patience  slowly 
returned,  resting  half  way  upon  a  broad 
boulder  in  the  meadow-,  absorbed  in  deep 
contemplation  of  her  own  wretchedness. 
Formerly  she  bore  her  isolated  and  lonely  life 
without  complaint  or  sadness,  in  fact  she 
never  felt  it .  As  the  caged  bird  that  never 
knew  freedom,  warbles  and  gayly  flits  from 
perch  to  perch,  aud  pours  out  its  little  soul  in 
its  joyous  song,  never  knowing  its  want  of 
freedom  because  it  never  knew  what  freedom 
was,  so  this  girl,  happy  in  her  robust  health, 
in  her  conscious  ability  to  carry  her  burden 
of  care  and  work,  aud  in  the  success  she 
met  with  in  her  efforts  to  succeed ;  performed 
such  duties  as  fell  to  her  share;  sang  blithely 
about  her  occupations,  lightened  up  the 
household,  and  even  eased  her  father’s 
self-made  worries;  enjoyed  ber  various  pur¬ 
suits,  of  sketching  this  or  that  piece 
of  well  known  scenery  about  the  farm;  of 
music;  reading,  and  of  studies  of  natural 
history.  Left  to  herself  to  occupy  her  leisure, 
of  which  her  industry  and  skillfulness  in 
kitchen  and  dairy  gave  her  much,  she  had 
become  absorbed  in  theee  pursutts,  and  days 
and  weeks  fled  and  passed  away  without 
thought  of  their  passage. 

But  love  came  to  the  heart  of  this  young  girl 


and  opened  a  new  world  to  her.  New  hopes, 
new  anticipations,  new  purposes  in  life,  and 
a  boundless  scope  for  new  experiences,  all 
passed  as  the  scene*  of  a  dream,  vividly 
and  rapidly  before  the  newly-awakened  soul, 
and  for  a  short  time  she  lived  in  this  new 
world,  but  long  enough  to  realize  and  antici¬ 
pate  its  promises. 

Then  came  clouds  with  their  shadows.  But 
every  one  experiences  these,  even  if  they 
have  to  be  self-made.  And  these  clouds  passed 
over,  and  the  bright  dawn  of  life  to  her 
grew  on  to  the  full  rising  of  the  sun.  She  saw 
the  golden  chariot  of  Aurora  floating  upon 
the  painted  clouds,  and  as  we  all  have  done, 
believed  life  would  be  always  so  full  of  glory 
and  of  promise.  But  her  day  was  darkened 
at  its  bright  dawn.  Night  came  too  soon  and 
brooded  over  it;  the  prison  bars  which  she 
liad  never  seen,  and  which,  as  she  approached 
them,  now  closed  about  her  with  a  clang,  aad 
shut  her  out  from  her  bright  world.  Ah! 
then  she  learned  what  it  was  to  be  in  solitude; 
then  she  realized  what  isolation  is  and  how 
the  worst  and  most  dreary  solitude  in'  the 
world  is  to  be  alone  with  one’s  Belf,  af¬ 
ter  having  lost  one's  self.  Worn  down 
by  hopelessness  at  the  loss  of  her  lover, 
for  in  either  way  he  was  lost;  dead  or  liv¬ 
ing  ;  and  pressed  down  by  her  father’s  steady 
relentless  inertia;  it  could  not  be  called  ac¬ 
tive  pressure,  because  it  was  that  sort  of 
negative  influence  which  shows  continually 
that  there  is  a  purpose  and  determination 
that  it  shall  be  respected  and  obeyed — this 
poor  girl  fell  into  the  current,  and  was  borne 
helplessly  along  with  it  without  power  or 
even  inclination  to  resist. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 

Some  of  its  Causes. 

Part  II. 

The  bedroom  should  be  of  good  size,  well 
ventilated,  scrupulously  clean,  not  over-fur 
nished,  and  should  have  a  fire-place  in  it,  or, 
failing  this,  some  means  by  which  the  room 
may  be  efficiently  supplied  with  fresh  air, 
when  the  doors  and  windows  are  closed. 

The  less  opportunity  there  is  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  dust  in  the  bedroom,  the  more  likely 
will  it  be  that  the  occupants  have  healthy 
sleep;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  plain 
boards,  with  perhaps  a  mat  or  two  by  the 
side  of  the  bed  and  washstand,  a  simple  iron 
bedstead,  with  no  hangings  whatever,  curtains 
of  white  net,  and  walls  unpapered,  would 
make  the  healthiest  though,  perhaps,  not  the 
most  comfortable  bedroom. 

The  furnishing  and  general  management  of 
this  room  is  a  far  more  important  matter 
than  many  think,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  soon  receive  the  strict  attention  to  laws 
of  health  that  It  undoubtedly  deserves.  We 
seem  to  forget  the  fact  that  in  this  room  we 
are  shut  up  for  eight  hours  or  more,  and  un¬ 
less  it  be  most  efficiently  ventilated  and  kept 
most  unquestionably  clean,  we  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  be  breathing  and  re-breathing  an  impure 
and  vitiated  atmosphere.  Let  anyone,  coming 
out  of  the  pure  fresh  morning  air,  go  into  & 
bedroom  just  vacated,  or  when  the  occupant  is 
rising,  and  he  will  then  have  some  idea  of  the 
impure  air  that  has  been  breathed  daring  the 
greater  part  of  the  night. 

Unless  the  morning  be  a  wet  one,  the  bed¬ 
room  window  should  be  thrown  widely  open, 
the  bed-clothes  taken  off  and  thrown  over 
clothes  horses  or  chairs,  the  bed  well  shaken 
up,  and  left  there  for  some  little  time  to  be 
thoroughly  and  efficiently  ventilated.  Never 
by  any  chance  allow  yourself  to  get  into  the 
uncleanly  and  unwholesome  habit  of  sleeping 
in  any  garment  worn  by  yon  during  the  day; 
common  sense  must  clearly  tell  you  how  de¬ 
trimental  this  must  be,  not  only  to  ordinary- 
health,  but  also  to  sound  and  good  sleep. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  and  one  which  conduces  to 
sleep,  to  rub  oneself  all  over  with  a  coarse 
dry  towel,  or  flesh-glove,  before  getting  into 
bed;  and  with  regard  to  the  night-dress,  it 
should  be  made  of  some  simple  cotton  mate¬ 
rial,  and  be  of  such  loose  dimensions  as  to 
allow  of  perfect  freedom  of  respiration,  cir¬ 
culation,  and  voluntary  motion. 

Except  in  caseB  of  illness,  or  where  it  is 
special ly ^ordered  by  the  medical  attendant, 
a  Are  iu  the  bedroom  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  unwholesome,  and  whenever  it  is  used, 
care  should  be  taken  that  fresh  pure  air  be 
admitted  into  the  room,  either  by  means  of 
the  door  being  left  ajar,  or  ventilating  holes 
in  the  same,  or  by  some  other  of  the  numerous 
methods  of  ventilation  that  are  now  so  much 
in  vogue,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  simple 
Is  the  following.  Get  your  carpenter  to  cut 
out  a  piece  of  wood  about  three  inches  deep 
and  the  width  of  your  window-frame,  and 
place  this  so  that  the  lower  sash  of  the  win 
dow  will  shut  down  upon  It  instead  of  upon 
the  window-sill,  and  thus  you  allow  the  outer 
air  to  come  in,  and  the  impure  air  of  the 
room  to  go  out,  through  the  space  at  the 
middle  of  the  window,  between  the  upper  and 


lower  sashes,  at  the  same  time  doing  away 
with  any  actual  draught. 

Feather  beds  are  considered  luxuries,  and 
so  they  are,  if  it  is  luxurious  to  be  unhealthy, 
but  certainly  not  otherwise;  and  they  do  not 
possess  one  single  redeeming  hygienic  quality. 
That  they  are  soft,  warm  and  comfortable,  I 
will  admit;  but  that  they  are  debilitating, 
relaxing,  enervating,  and  positively  unwhole¬ 
some,  I  will  also  most  decidedly  state;  and  it 
is  my  firm  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  for¬ 
ever  discarded  by  every  human  being  who 
values  health  above  all  other  earthly  blessings. 

A  plain  hair  mattrass  is  by  far  the  health¬ 
iest  thing  to  lie  upon,  and  persons  who  affirm 
they  cannot  sleep  upon  anything  but  a  feather 
bed,  only  conclusively  prove  by  their  asser¬ 
tion  what  a  baneful  thing  habit  often  is. 

The  bed-clothes  should  also  be  properly  and 
adequately  regulated  if  we  are  wishful  of 
rendering  the  sleep  sound  and  refreshing. 
Too  much  and  too  warm  clothing  over  us  at 
night  is  quite  as  likely  to  prevent  sleep  as  to 
encourage  it. 

These  details  concerning  the  bedroom  may 
appear  in  the  eye3  of  some  to  be  trivial,  but  I 
can  assure  my  readers  that  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  most  important,  and  cannot  with 
impunity  be  disregarded. 

If  the  sleeplessness  be  caused  by  too  great 
application  to  business  or  mental  work  of  any 
kind,  then,  until  this  is  lessened,  I  am  afraid 
no  plan  of  treatment  will  succeed.  For  these 
cases  nothing  answers  so  well  as  complete 
change  of  scene  and  entire  rest  of  mind,  and 
in  bad  cases  of  sleeplessness  from  this  cause  it 
should  be  insisted  on. 

I  have  known  a  cup  of  coffee  taken  at  bed¬ 
time  to  induce  sleep  when  ordinary  means 
have  failed;  and  this  simple  remedy  is  well 
worth  trying,  particularly  if  the  sleepless  in¬ 
dividual  have  a  languid  circulation. 

For  elderly,  weakly  persons,  who  suffer  from 
wakefulness,  nothing  answers  so  well  as  a 
stimulant,  or  what  is  known  by  the  old  name 
of  “  a  night  cap  and  the  effect  of  this  is 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  some  digestible 
nourishment. 

With  regard  to  sedative  drugs,  let  me  give 
my  readers  a  timely  word  of  warning.  Un¬ 
less  specially  ordered  by  your  medical  man, 
never  take  a  sleeping  draught;  for,  however 
careful  you  may  be,  whatever  confidence  you 
may  have  of  your  own  strength  of  mind  to 
do  without  this  after  a  night  or  two,  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  this  habit  will  grow  upon  you. 

Chloral  may  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession,  a  most  useful  and  beneficial  drug 
in  oertaia  cases;  but  its  usefulness  seems  to 
me  to  be  entirely  counterbalanced  by  the 
frightful  abuse  which  has,  duriBg  the  past  few 
years,  been  made  of  it.  I  am  afraid  we  never 
know  how  many  victims  are  offeradup  yearly 
on  the  shrine  of  this  fashionable  hypnotic, 
and  each  individual  medical  practitioner 
should  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  his  patients  the  utterly  de¬ 
structive,  the  baneful  aud  dangerous  nature 
of  this  drug,  if  taken  by  them  as  a  means  of 
gaining  their  nightly  rest. 

As  t»  parting  word,  then,  I  would  repeat: 
never,  by  any  chance,  have  resort  to  medici¬ 
nal  ‘agents  for  gaining  you  a  sound  night’s 
sleep,  unless  it  be  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  your  medical  attendant;  and  if  I  can 
have  impressed  my  readers  with  the  stern  ne¬ 
cessity  for  strictly-  adhering  to  this  rule,  mak¬ 
ing  no  exception  whatever,  then  I  can  only 
say  that  I  shall  not  have  'ritten  in  vain. 
Still  I  hope  I  have  done  more  than  this,  and 
that  the  few  hints  I  have  now  given  you  may 
prove  useful,  and  be  the  means  of  procuring 
for  some,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  of 
passing  “such  a  restless  night,”  that  sound 
and  refreshing  sleep  they  so  mnch  desire. 


HINTS  TO  LOVERS  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 


To  those  who  would  gain  the  love  of  the 
violinist  a  hint  or  two  may  be  of  service. 
Never  call  his  violin  a  “fiddle.”  He  looks 
upon  it  with  too  sacred  and  too  deep  an  affec¬ 
tion  and  reverence  to  care  to  have  it  called 
by  that  name,  which  in  his  mind  is  coupled 
only  with  jigs  and  hornpipes,  or  music  on 
board  the  harbor  steamer.  Another  thing  in 
which  the  violinist  stands  singular  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  players  on  keyed  instruments  is 
in  the  matter  of  praise.  No  matter  how  far 
above  his  fellows  he  may  be  in  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  his  bow,  or  in  execution,  or  exquisite- 
ness  of  his  play,  he  has  such  a  keen  apprecia 
tion  of  his  own  short-comings  (which  may  be 
quite  imperceptible  to  ordinary  mankind) 
that  to  tell  him  “How  beautifully  you  played 
that  piece  L”  would  lower  you  in  his  estimation 
as  being  ignorant  of  “what’s  what”  in  violin 
playing,  and  therefore  make  yonr  praise  of 
no  value.  But  if  16  is  your  wish  to  show 
your  appreciation  and  give  him  pleasure, 
simply  remark  after,  perhaps,  he  may  have 
just  finished  his  piece,  and  the  execution,  per¬ 
haps,  of  some  insurmountable  difficulties, 
“What  a  wonderful  tone  that  violin  of  yours 
has;”  or,  “What  a  beautiful  instrument;  I 
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don’t  recollect  ever  having  heard  such  a  grand 
tone;”  “Is  that  a  Straduarius  you  are  playing 
on!”  and  especially  to  an  amateur,*  “You  must 
have  practised  a  great  deal  to  produce  such 
an  effect  from  your  instrument.”  To  which 
latter  remark  he  is  sure  to  acknowledge  with 
pride  the  trouble,  patience,  and  labor,  to  say 
nothing  of  time  or  spare  holiday  hourB,  it  has 
cost  him  to  do  the  little  he  does.  If  there  is  one 
instrument  more  than  another  that  humbles 
a  man  in  bis  own  estimation,  it  is  the  violin, 
a  d  unlike  the  piano,  flute,  cornet,  and  their 
numerous  allieB,  where  the  notes  are  made 
for  the  executionist,  and  where  the  most 
mediocre  talent  can  exhibit  its  powers,  this 
or  its  kindred  instruments  never  allows  the 
player  to  think  himself  perfect  in  bis  art  or 
leaves  him  unconscious  of  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.  Another  hint. 

The  hight  of  perfection  if  you  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  instrument  is  never  to  touch 
your  friend’s  violin,  but  should  you  wish  to 
twang  the  sfcri  ngs,  never  touch  them  near  the 
bridge  or  between  the  fingerboard  and  the 
bridge.  Your  hand  may  be  warm,  and  so  un¬ 
consciously  a  touch  there  will  leave  its  marks, 
imperceptible  perhaps  to  you,  but  soon  dis¬ 
covered  the  next  time  the  bow  is  applied  to 
the  strings  by  a  squeak  or  other  disagreeable 
noise,  which  sometimes  is  only  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  a  change  of  string  and  a  new  set.  The 
game  may  be  said  of  the  bow  itself.  If  you 
want  to  take  it  up  be  most  careful  not  to 
touch  the  hair  with  the  fingers  or  hand,  no 
matter  how  cold  and  dry  they  may  appear  to 
be,  as  the  effects  in  that  case  may  be  even 
more  disastrous  still,  compelling  the  disuse  of 
that  bow  until  it  has  been  newly  haired.  It 
will  be  fouml  very  easy  to  take  the  bow  by 
the  wood,  holding  it  by  the  nut  or  heel  at,  one 
end  and  the  tip  at  the  other.  The  fear  of  see¬ 
ing  the  hair  of  a  bow  or  the  bowing  part  of 
the  strings  of  his  instrument  tou  hed  has 
caused  much  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
many  a  pang  for  fear  of  the  consequences. 
My  last  to  ybu  is  a  bint  I  would  give  to  all 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  presence  of  anyone 
asked  to  play.  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
most  rude  to  speak  while  singing,  or  while 
music  is  being  discoursed,  but  to  talk  while  a 
violinist  is  drawing  forth  melody  for  you 
is  most  cruel.  No  one  with  gentle  manners 
will  talk  while  singing,  ora  recitation  is  going 
on,  because  the  individuals  so  engaged  are 
speaking  to  or  for  them,  and  why  should  peo¬ 
ple  make  a  point  as  soon  as  anyone  starts 
playing  on  an  instrument,  to  talk  louder  or  if 
they  have  not  spoken  before,  to  commence  at 
once,  a  conversation!  The  instrumentalist  is 
speaking  to  his  audience  through  his  instru¬ 
ment,  and  longs  for  his  audience  to  enter  into, 
sympathize  with,  and  understand  each  change, 
modulation,  or  treatment  of  his  theme,  and 
when  be  returns  suddenly,  after  having  per¬ 
haps  been  carried  away  by  the  charms  of 
the  composer,  almost  into  another  werld, 
back  into  the  earthly  drawing-room,  to  hear 
people  doing  their  best  to  drown  the  har¬ 
monies  with  their  buzzing  prattle,  none  but 
those  who  have  experienced  it,  can  say  how 
heartbreaking  such  thoughtless  conduct  is, 
and  if  the  pianist  or  player  on  a  keyed  instru¬ 
ment  feels  this  to  a  great  degree,  I  am  not 
exaggerating,  when  I  say  that  torture  is  uot 
the  name  for  what  the  violinist  suffers. 

MARRIAGE. 

Marriage,  truly  and  rightly  considered, 
may  doubtless  be  productive  of  great  happi¬ 
ness-greater  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  un¬ 
der  any  other  circumstances;  but  it  makes 
one  shudder  to  think  of  the  end  of  so  many 
of  the  beautiful  imaginings  of  the  young  and 
happy  heart.  I  look  round  the  world,  and 
grieve  over  the  holiest  tie  that  can  exist  on 
earth,  and  this  because  people  do  not  con¬ 
tract  it  from  motives  sufficiently  high  It  is, 
or  should  be,  a  bond  to  exist  through  eternity 
that  complete  union  of  souls  so  beautifully 
typified  in  the  Arabian  belief  that  after 
death  the  married  pair  melt  into  one  angel 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  debased  by 
a  merely  sensual  union,  or  one  of  conven¬ 
ience  or  of  gain.  A  gentleman  marries  be¬ 
cause  he  is  in  want  of  a  lady  to  rule  his  house¬ 
hold,  to  receive  his  friends,  and,  in  fact,  be 
.  a  superior  housekeeper.  A  lady  leaves  the 
cherished  borne  and  the  love  of  her  kindred, 
and  all  that  has  been  most  dear  to  her,  simply 
for  a  name  and  for  a  ring.  How  few  ever 
think  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
of  their  future  companions?  W  dat  are  the 
general  questions  asked  of  strangers  who 
happen  to  attract  our  attention.  Not  are 
they  noble-minded  or  generous,  but  are  they 
rich  or  handsome  ? 

All  good  gifts  are  to  be  valued,  but  surely 
those  of  the  mind  and  heart  are  more  precious 
than  merely  physical  attributes,  or  the  vain 
glitter  of  gold  and  silver.  Let  us  consider 
what  love  really  is.  It  is  not  a  mere  selfish 
fondness;  it  is  a  gem  of  the  purest  water,  un¬ 
changed  by  time  or  circumstances ;  it  is  eternal 
in  its  nature;  and  beautiful  as  are  the  things 
said  of  it,  they  are  less  than  the  feeling  itself. 


badly  cut  on  broken  glass  before  folks  will 
remember  to  bury  or  throw  in  some  safe  place 
such  rubbish. 

Yes,  and  there  are  still  worse  traps  about 
many  premises  that  are  breeding  sickness  and 
death  all  through  the  Summer  and  Fall.  Bad 
drainage  about  a  spacious  farm-house  I  know 
is,  I  believe,  the  main  cause  of  the  serious  and 
almost  constant  sickness  which  has  prevailed 
there  for  two  or  three  years.  Every  Summer 
one  or  more  of  the  inmates  lie  for  weeks  at 
death’s  door,  and  but  for  a  remarkable,  inher¬ 
ited  tenacity  of  life  the  physicians  feel  that 
they  must  have  died  long  ago.  Farmers  do 
make  mistakes  when  they  use, year  after  year, 
the  old  well  into  which  so  much  of  the  ooze 
about  the  premises  soaks.  Even  “the  old 
oaken  bucket,  the  moss-covered  bucket,”  had 
much  better  be  split  up  lor  firewood  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  brand  new  one.  The  pleasure 
of  drinking  water  from  such  old  rotten  wood 
is  entirely  a  poetic  fiction.  You  are  apt  to 
taste  the  moss  too  plainly. 

Don’t  keep  a  “  trap”  of  this  sort  about  your 
house  or  land.  Don’t  buy  any  property  with¬ 
out  first  seeing  that  the  drainage  is  right.  It 
is  a  matter  even  more  important  than  the 
quality  of  the  soil  or  the  convenience  of  the 
home.  Olive. 


fashionable  now  worn.  Fig.  415  is  a  walking 
shoe,  to  be  worn  with  stockings  to  match  the 
color  of  dress.  Fig,  416  is  made  of  claret  vel¬ 
vet,  edged  with  a  gold  cord  and  terminating 
with  tassels.  The  effect  of  this  worn  with 


The  bosom  that  harbors  it  in  the  fullest 
and  highest  seme  has  received  a  heavenly 
guest;  living  on  like  the  sun,  through  good 
and  evil,  unchanged  by  falsehood  or  the 
world’s  bitter  trials.  When  this  sun  first  shines 
upon  the  heart,  it  seems  as  if  a  higher  and 
far  brighter  existence  had  begun  for  us.  The 
earth  seems  more  fair  to  us;  the  flowers  never 
looked  so  beautiful,  the  sky  never  so  blue,  the 
birds  Bing  more  melodiously,  the  trees  wave 
more  gladly  in  the  breeze. 

This  season,  the  early  Summer  of  life,  comes 
to  most  who  are  endowed  with  imagination, 
but  it  is  often  as  fleeting  as  the  first  bright, 
joyous  days  of  the  earth's  Summer  itself. 
Every  woman  should  leara  that  where  her 
home  i",  there  her  duties  lie;  and  she  should 
make  that  home  a  little  paradise  to  all  who 
come  within  its  magic  circle.  She  should  be 
ever  willing  to  add  to  its  comfort  and  ele¬ 
gance  and  never  forget  to  look  her  prettiest, 


Fig.  416. 

dress  of  the  same  color,  is  very  elegant.  Fig. 
417  to  be  worn  with  a  full  evening  costume, 
made  of  blue  satin  embroidered  with  blue  and 
crystal  beads.  Figs.  418  and  419  are  also  for 
evening  wear.  Fig.  418  is  made  of  pale  pink 
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Fig.  417. 

satin  and  trimmed  with  black  or  white  lace, 
as  shown  in  cut,  finished  at  the  top  with  a  full 
bow  of  pink  ribbon.  Fig.  419  is  made  of 
white  satin  simply  trimmed  with  two  bows 
of  ribbon,  the  larger  one  at  the  top. 

There  are  some  pretty  novelties  in  ladies’ 
walking  shoes,  the  scalloping  and  stitching 
of  which  are  thoroughly  well  finished,  and 


What  did  you  say,  dear?  Breakfast? 

Somehow  I've  slept  too  late; 

You  are  very  kind,  dear  Eflle, 

Go  tell  them  not  to  wait. 

I’ll  dress  as  quick  as  ever  I  can, 

My  old  hands  tremble  sore, 

And  Polly,  who  used  to  help,  dear  heart 
Lies 't  other  side  of  the  door. 

Put  up  the  old  pipe,  my  dear, 

I  couldn't  smoke] to-day; 

I’m  sort  of  dazed  and  frightened, 

And  don't  know  what  to  say. 

It's  lonesome  In  the  house,  here, 

And  lonesome  out  of  door, 

I  never  knew  what  lonesome  meant 
In  all  my  life  before. 

The  bees  go  humming  the  whole  day  long, 

And  the  first  June  rose  has  blown. 

And  I  am  eighty,  I  am  to-day— 

Too  old  to  be  left  alone. 

O  heart  of  love,  so  still  and  cold! 

O  precious  lips  so  white! 

For  the  first  sad  hours  in  sixty  years 
You  were  out  of  my  reach  last  night! 

I  can't  rest  now— I  cannot  rest — 

Let  the  old  man  have  his  will, 

And  wander  from  porch  to  garden  post; 

The  house  Is  so  deathly  still— 

Wander  and  long  for  a  sight  of  the  gate 
She  has  left  ajar  for  me. 

We  bad  got  ao  used  to  each  other,  dear— 

So  used  to  each  other,  you  see. 

Sixty  years,  and  so  wise  and  good! 

She  made  me  a  better  man 
From  the  moment  I  kissed  her  fair,  young  face. 

And  our  lover's  life  began. 

And  I  held  her  hand-Was  It  yesterday 
That  we  stood  up  to  be  wed? 

And— no,  I  remember;  I'm  eighty  to-day, 

And  my  dear  wife  Polly  la  dead! 


FlG.  418. 

they  are  cut  to  give  a  good  appearance  on  the 
spot.  The  Richelieu  is  made  in  several  vari¬ 
eties — brown  cashmere,  with  bronza  facings 
and  fronts,  or  the  same  in  buff  and  bronze, 
blue  and  patent,  so  that  the  upper  part  can  be 
made  to  match  any  dress.  They  are  finished 
with  glace  kid,  bronze  or  patent  fronts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  taste.  The  ‘Helene’  boot  is  pro- 


Fig.  419. 

duced  by  a  combination  of  glace  kid  and  very 
soft  patent  leather;  they  lace  up  the  front,  and 
are  very  neatly  finished  by  prettily  stitched 
facings.  The  aesthetic  shoes  continue  to  be 
worn  for  the  evening  and  the  house;  they  re¬ 
semble  a  sandal,  and  were  designed  for  the 
opera  of  ‘Patience.’  They  have  also  recently 
been  worn  at  a  wedding  by  bridesmaids.  They 
are  made  with  straps  across  the  foot.  Most 
of  the  shoes  have  exceedingly  high  heels,  c.c. 


Many  a  handsome  toilet — or  one  that  would 
have  been  so — has  been  spoiled  by  wearing 
shabby  shoes;  for  there  is  as  much  character 
and  taste  to  be  shown  in  dressing  the  feet  as 
in  dressing  the  head.  We  have  seen  ladies 
attired  in  rich  satins  and  velvets,  when  to 
apply  an  old  adage,  “if  they  looked  at  their 
feet,  their  feathers  would  fall  off.” 

Throwing  the  shoe  after  the  wedded  pair 
was  no  doubt  intended  as  an  augury  of  long 
life  to  the  bride.  In  Yorkshire  the  ceremony 
of  shoe  throwing  is  termed  “thrashing,”  and 
the  older  the  shoe  the  greater  the  lack,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Kent  the  mode  of  procedure  is 
somewhat  peculiar. 

After  the  departure  of  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  the  single  ladies  are  drawn  up  in 
one  row  and  the  bachelors  in  another.  When 
thu9  arranged  an  old  shoe  is  thrown  as  far  as 
possible,  which  the  fair  sex  run  for,  the  win¬ 
ner  being  ccnsidered  to  have  the  best  chance 
of  marriage. 

She  then  throws  the  shoe  at  the  gentlemen, 
when  the  first  who  gets  it  is  believed  to  have 
same  chance  of  matrimony  A  somewhit 
similar  custom  prevails  in  Germany,  where 
the  bride’s  shoe  is  thrown  among  the  guests 
at  the  wedding,  the  person  who  succeeds  in 
catching  it  being  supposed  to  have  every 
prospect  of  a  speedy  marriage. 

And  even  in  these  day  9,  there  are  weddings 


“  I  guess  it  will  stay,”  said  Emily,  rather 
doubtfully,  as  she  shoved  up  the  window,  the 
catch  of  which  was  not  very  secure. 

“  Better  put  a  stick  under  it,  Emily,”  said 
mother,  hurrying  out  to  look  after  her  cookies 
in  the  oven. 

“  I  don’t  know  where  to  find  a  stick  suita¬ 
ble,”  thought  Emma.  “  I  don’t  believe  it  will 
fall,  it  seems  pretty  sound,”  and  she  gave  it  a 
little  shake  and  then  went  out  with  Cousin 
Jenny  into  the  garden  to  pick  currants  for 
jelly.  Little  Busy  and  Clarence  came  in  for 
a  play  and  were  romping  about  awhile,  when 
Susy  left  off  and  sat  by  the  window  playing 
with  her  paper  dolls.  Clarence  was  bounding 
about  after  his  ball,  whena  sudden  jar  brought 
down  the  window  with  a  crash,  and  Susy’s 
little  hand  was  imprisoned  fast.  Oh!  what  a 
cry  of  pain  startled  the  two  girls  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  brought  all  the  house  rushing  to  the 
rescue.  But  the  poor,  crushed  fiDgers,  though 
hel  1  in  a  goblet  of  ice  water,  were  so  painful 
that  little  Susy  fainted  again  and  again.  Then 
Emily  reproached  herself,  but  how  little  that 
helped  the  suffering  child  There  was  one 
thing,  though,  the  was  likely  to  remember, 
and  that  was  not  to  leave  an  unsafe  window 
in  that  way  again. 

So  many  such  lessons  have  to  be  learned  by 
sad  experience.  Somebody  has  to  fall  into 
the  open  cistern  before ‘it  is  fairly  curbed. 
Some  one  must  be  accidentally  shut  into  the 
closet  that  closes  with  a  spring-lock,  and  half 
smothered,  before  the  fastening  will  be 
changed.  Some  little  bare  foot  has  to  be 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 

The  Golden  Trumpet  Hotel,  Reicheubach, 
Germany,  has  been  kept  for  80  years  by  Mrs. 
Mehnert,  who  is  hale  at  99. 

Anna  K.  Hawley,  of  Delhi,  La.,  has 
patented  a  button  thst  can  be  readily  attached 
to  garments  without  sewing,  and  readily  re¬ 
moved  without  injury. 

Adelaide  Phillips,  the  fine  contralto,  was 
a  native  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  at  her 
death  was  just  49  years  old.  She  carries  a 
great  deal  of  love  iuto  her  grave. 

Twknty-ftve  women  employees  of  Jordan, 
Marsh  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  weut  to  Europe  on  a 
vacation  duriug  the  past  Summer,  and  were 
liberally  entertained  there  for  several  months 
by  the  firm. 

The  white  ribbon  is  to  be  carried  in  person 
from  Florida  to  Arizona  this  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  President 
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Fig.  415. 

where  this  custom  is  still  carried  out,  though 
there  has  gotten  to  be  so  much  pomp  and 
ceremony,  that  the  good  wishes  of  friends  are 
not  appreciated  if  shown  in  this  old  time 
manner. 

Shoes  are  now-a-days  an  expensive  item  of 
dress,  and  we  give  several  cuts  of  the  most 
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of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer,  responsible  for  the 
“Bloomer  costume” — which  by -the- way,  many 
good  American  housewives  still  wear  when 
about  their  kitchen  work — is  a  quiet,  sweet¬ 
faced  lady,  dressed  like  everybody  else. 

A  good  woman  knows  the  power  she  has  of 
shaping  the  lives  of  her  children,  and  she 
endeavors  to  use  that  power  well.  She  teaches 
her  boys  and  girls  that  they  must  be  brave  in 
doing  their  duty,  truthful  in  speech  and  action, 
honest  and  honorable,  kind,  cheerful  and  un¬ 
selfish.  By  her  own  good  example  she  en¬ 
forces  and  illustrates  what  she  teaches. 

Miss  Risley-Sewarp  became  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  with  Willium  H,  Seward  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  and  subsequently  accom¬ 
panied  him  duriDg  his  tour  around  the  world. 
Mr.  Seward  in  his  will  bequeathed  her  $30,000 
on  condition  that  she  should  adopt  his  name. 
She  accepted  the  condition,  and  now  refuses 
to  marry  because  she  will  not  consent  to 
change  her  name.  At  present  she  is  in  Italy 
studying  the  old  monasteries  of  Tuscany. 


October — (Illustrated  Art  Notes.)  Fig.  420. 
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A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will. 

A  blundering  arrangement:  the  stove  at 
one  end  of  the  kitchen  and  the  pantry  at  the 
other. 

Why,  oh!  why!  will  we  give  strangers  our 
brightest  smiles  and  most  courteous  words. 

A  small  cup  of  stroug  beef  tea  (hot)  taken 
just  before  going  to  hed  or  in  the  night  is  a 
valuable  remedy  in  eases  of  sleeplessness,  -  nd 
seldom  disagrees  even  with  dyspeptic  persons 


THE  DOTIES  OF  A  MISTRESS  AT 
TABLE. 


After  Breakfast-Talk  Between  Mrs.  Adeline 
Browning  and  Mary  Jane,  a  Younger 
Sister  who  Assists  with  the  Work. 


Mary  Jane — Now,  Adeline  Haskins,  be¬ 
fore  we  go  to  work  I  want  to  give  you  a 
talking  to. 

Mrs.  B. — You  should  address  your  mistress 
as  Mrs.  Browning.  • 

M.  J.— Very  well,  Adeline  Haskins  Brown¬ 
ing,  are  you  aware  that  you  do  not  wait  in  a 
becoming  manner  upon  the  table  at  which  you 
preside? 

Mrs.  B. — I  believe  I  pour  the  coffee,  and  I 
procured  a  servant  on  purpose  to  wait  on  table. 

M.  J.— (with  gentle  severity)  Yes;  I  know 
you  pour  the  coffee  at  first,  but  then  imme¬ 
diately  you  become  absorbed  in  conversation, 
and  then  never  imagine  that  anyone  may 
want  a  second  cup.  Besides,  the  bread  plate 
may  be  empty  and  the  boarders  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  may  be  suffering  for  waut  of 
butter  or  sugar,  or  even  meat  and  vegetables, 
and  yet  you  are  serenely  complacent,  and 
talking  away  in  your  most  edifying  manner. 
Now,  you  must  remember  that  people  come 
to  your  table,  first  of  all,  to  eat  \  the  instruc¬ 
tive  discourse  is  no  doubt  important,  but 
secondary. 

Mrs.  B. — But  I  have  always — 

M.  J. — O!  I  have  not  done  yet. 

Mrs.  B.— I  didn’t  suppose  you  had,  but  just 
take  breath  while  I  offer  a  humble  remark 
or  two  on  the  points  already  mentioned,  for 
fear  I  shall  forget  them  in  the  multitude  of 
others. 

1  have  always  thought  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  should  be  prepared  to  make  the  meal¬ 
time  agreeable  and  entertaining,  and  I  have 
tried  in  a  feeble  way  to  do  this  and  have 
usually  had  some  subject  of  interest  in  mind 
to  throw  into  the  stream  of  talk  if  it  ran  low, 
or  took  a  wrong  direction,  but  have  tried 
also  to  attend  to  the  physical  wants  of  my 
friends  as  well.  I  am  sure  you  might  fill  the 
bread-plate  when  necessary. 


M.  J.,  (decidedly)— No,  not  without  your 
order.  I  wish  to  do  all  the  serving.  I  was 
very  angry  when  you  left  the  table  last  night 
to  get  the  pickle-fork.  The  mistress  should 
never  leave  the  table,  but  she  should  always 
tell  the  servant  what  to  get.  How  can  I  tell 
if  you  have  nearly  done  eating  whether  you 
want  more  bread  cut? 

Mrs.  B. — Granted;  but  you  might  at  least 
pass  dishes. 

M.  J. — But  I  think  you  might  tell  me  when 
to  pass  the  dessert  or  the  cake,  and  I’m  Bure 
it  isn’t  my  business  to  offer  more  meat  and 
vegetables  when  James  is  at  the  table,  and 
you  know  he  gets  to  arguing  with  somebody, 
and  pays  very  little  attention  to  any  plate 
but  his  own.  I  know  it  is  considerable  trouble 
to  help  every  one  at  first,  and  he  does  that 
very  well  indeed.  I  want  to  help  you  both 
and  sometimes  in  desperation  I  reach  over 
near  his  plate  and  pass  some  diBh  to  you,  for 
which  I  know  a  gentleman  has  been  waiting 
five  minutes  or  more,  but  you  usually  say, 
“Thank  you,  I  don’t  care  for  any, "and  I  have 
to  set  it  down,  or  say  in  the  politest  tone  my 
savage  mood  will  allow  “Will  you  please  pass 
it?”  If  I  try  to  send  a  plate 
around  by  way  of  James  he  helps 
himself,  and  sets  the  dish  down 
by  Lit  plate.  There,  don’t  look 
so  ducouraged,  I  know  you  both 
try  very  hard  to  make  the  home 
pleasant  for  us  all,  but  you  sr^ 
absent-minded,  and  have  not 
learned  to  wait  on  table,  and  1 
am  determined  that  you  shall. 

Mrs.  B. — That’s  right,  keep  at 
work,  and  maybe  you  will  ac¬ 
complish  something  in  time. 

M,  J.— I  will  talk  to  you,  and 
you  must  see  to  James.  I  don’t 
propose  to  lecture  him.  Now 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  must 
do.  Pour  the  coffee  and  see 
that  the  milk  and  sugar  go  quite  around 
the  table;  also  see  that  every  thing  else 
is  passed  the  first  time  ;  then  perhaps 
you  can  fix  your  own  food,  and  throw  in 
a  remark  or  two,  by  way  of  seasoning  ;  but 
be  watchful;  you  and  James  both  eat  very 
fast,  and  you  eat  so  little  that  you  con  afford 
to  stop  and  see  who  wants  somethiog  more. 
Remember  the  bread  plate,  and  if  James  for¬ 
gets,  you  should  offer  more  meat  and  vegetables 
and  then  offer  more  coffee  or  tea,  at  least  to 
those  who  always  drink  two  cups.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  will  ask  for  what  they  want, 
others  never  will;  the  quiet  ones  need  most 
attention,  and  try  to  think  of  each  one’s  pecu¬ 
liar  tastes.  Prof.  Kraum  is  very  fond  of  pep¬ 
per.  He  might  have  a  small  box  of  it  at  his 
end  of  the  table.  Mr.  Elder  takes  cream  aud 
sugar  on  tomatoes;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  manner  of  offering  anything.  People 
don’t  like  to  have  food  forced  upou  them,  but 
they  do  like  to  be  urged  just  a  little  to  take  it. 
Do  you  remember  the  perfectly  enchanting 
manner  of  Miss  Lee  when  waiting  upon  table 
at  the  Normal  School  Boarding  Club?  You 
have  a  rather  indifferent  manner,  as  if  you 
would  be  just  as  well  pleased  if  they  did  not 
eat,  though  of  course  I  know  bow  liberal  you 
feel.  Then,  worst  of  all,  Adeliue,  you  finish  eat¬ 
ing,  when  we  have  scarcely  half  done,  hold 
your  napkin  up  high,  and  make  quite  a  show 
of  folding  it,  lay  it  down,  and  shove  back 
from  the  table,  as  if  everybody  ought  to  have 
finished. 

Mrs.  B. — Why!  Mary  Jane;  I  don’t  believe 
I  am  so  impolite;  you  mortify  me;  I  am 
really  discouraged  with  so  many  short¬ 
comings. 

M.  J. — You  needn’t  take  it  to  heart,  for  you 
know  I  like  to  scold  you,  but  you  certainly 
must  do  better  if  you  would  make  your  house 
home- like  and  pleasant  to  your  boarders. 

Zena  Claybourne. 


SERVANTS  AND  HOW  TO  IMPROVE 
THEM. 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  paper 
read  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Barnes  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Guild  of  Aid  in  Home  Duties  in  London. 

“The  indifference  and  incapacity  of  mis¬ 
tresses  are  I  believe  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  troubles  so  generally  complained  of.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  expect  servants,  young  or  old,  of 
the  present  stamp,  to  oo  tneir  duty— that  is, 
to  do  their  work  consc!eimou*ly  and  well- 
while  the  mistress  is  entirely  ignorant  as  to 
»  ow  it  should  be  done;  they  know  her  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  take  advantage  of  it.  Young  girls 
can  never  be  properly  trained  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  race  of  older  servants.  I  must  confers 
that  I  have  a  dread  of  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  “experienced;”  they  have  only  acquired 
greater  confidence  iu  their  own  ways,  and  not 
having  been  properly  taught  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  they  get  more  fixed  in  their  bad 
habits,  and  become  greater  adepts  in  saving 
themselves  every  possible  trouble,  all  the  time 
passing  themselves  off  as  valuable  servants  by 


beeping  things  straight  on  the  surface,  and 
paying  fussy  attention  at  stated  intervals, 
which  servility  many  employers  expect,  an  i 
they  are  flattered  by  the  obsequiousness  of 
such  servants.  This  affords  a  very  bad  sort 
of  training  for  the  young  servants,  and  thus 
the  evil  spreads. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  regard  all  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  same  unfavorable  light.  Most  of 
us  know  specimens  of  the  faithful  and  attached 
domestic,  but  in  these  days  they  are  so  rare 
that,  for  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  employers,  it  is  most  desirable  that  their 
numbers  should  be  increased;  and  I  can  think 
of  no  better  or  more  useful  work  which  is 
within  the  province  of  philanthropic  women 
to  attempt  than  that  of  raising  the  status  of 
domestic  service;  and  this  is  no  unreasonable 
suggestion,  for  each  in  her  own  home  has  it  in 
her  power  to  do  something  towards  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  desired  object. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


pi0c*U»ttf0tt?L 


PROFESSOR 


XATfc 

BAKING  1 


POWDER 


A  PRETTY  ORNAMENT. 

A  friend  produced  a  very  pretty  effect  in 
one  corner  of  her  parlor  by  the  folio  ving  de¬ 
vice.  She  secured  two  oval  mirrors  a  little 
larger  than  a  dinner  plate,  had  them  framed 
in  dull  gold  an  inch  in  width,  hung  each  flat 
against  the  wall  either  side  of  the  corner  and 
on  a  level  with  the  top  ft  a  small  round  table 
Upou  the  table  in  Bummer  she  keeps  a  low 
bouquet  of  beautiful  flowers  and  ferns  and 
in  Winter  a  bouquet  of  pressed  ferns  and 
Autumn  leaves.  Altogether  it  makes  one  of 
the  brightest  bits  of  ornamentation  I  have 
ever  seen.  Kate  Green. 


REMEDY  FOR  DIPHTHERIA. 

Dr.  Deuker,  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  physician 
haviug  treated  hundreds  of  children  at  the 
hospital  for  this  terrible  malady  has  met  with 
the  best  results  from  the  following  treatment. 
As  soon  as  the  white  spots  appear  on  the  ton¬ 
sils  he  gives  cold  drinks,  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  every  two  hours  a 
gargle  composed  of  lime-water  and  hot  milk 
in  equal  parts. 

CUSTARD  MAKING. 

If  one  has  not  the  convenient  double  boilers, 
use  a  common  iron  kettle,  put  a  stick  across 
it  and  hang  a  tin  pail  on  it.  If  you  wish  to 
prevent  the  eggs  from  curdling  when  mak¬ 
ing  boiled  cu-tard,  pour  the  Doffing  milk 
onto  the  beaten  eggs.  A  little  gelatine — dis 
solved — added  to  a  baked  or  boiled  custard 
improves  it  very  much.  Steamed  cup  cus¬ 
tards  are  very  nice.  Make  as  you  would  for 
baking,  fill  tea  or  coffee  cups  (without  handles) 
tw<> thirds  full,  set  into  a  steamer  over  a  kettle 
of  hot  water,  watch  carefully  and  take  out 
the  instant  the  custard  has  “set.”  You  can 
reserve  some  of  the  whites  if  you  wish,  beat 
them  to  a  stiff  froth,  sweeten  with  a  little 
powdered  sugar  and  when  the  custards  are 
cold,  put  a  spoonful  on  top  of  each  cup  A 
bit  of  currant  jelly  in  the  center  looks  pretty. 

Mary  B. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add. 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
1b  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book, 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

U.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag't  100  and  102  Reade  St..  N.  Y 


Ilronclilti*,  Asthma, 

and  Oeut'iiCNK  curtrt  a< 
your  home.  Great  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  past  three 
years,  and  wonderful  euros  after  others  failed.  Bnd 
cases  wauted.  IIOAIJi  TREATMENT 
on  trial.  Send  for  circulars.  Advice  FREE. 

J.  PRIOR  MILLER,  M.  D.,t5  N.  mh  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 


.VIOLIN  OUTFITS 

BixRr.t  Tl.u-krni  From 

,  $1.76 
to 

I.  $20- 

8PE0TAJ.  B.MWAn*. 

PAGANINI  VIOLIN, 

Celebrated  lor  One  tone,  Bnish.  Italian  atring*.  ttne  peer,  in¬ 
laid  pearl  tail-piece,  fine  long  bow,  with  ivory  ar.d  Mine  red  ftox, 
in  violin  box.  Book  ot  Instruction,  with  556  piece*  music, 
by  express  tor  $3-60-  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  A  better  ,,:i  tilt  eun  not  be  porenated  eleewhere  for 
Send  Mump  for  large  Catalogue.  G.  H.  W.  BATES  St 
Importer*  and  Manufacturer*,  109  Sudbury  St.,  Button,  M. 


10. 


BADGER  STATE 

Butter  Color. 

Received  the  only  honorable  men tlou granted  to  any 
butter  Color  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair  of  1879. 
If  not  for  »ale  by  your  dealer,  send  for  circular,  Ac.,  to 
the  manufacturer.  E.  SHELDON,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


AGENTS  WANTED  the  btttF&mily  KnTt- 

tiner  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  kn'.t  a  pair  of 
stockings  with  HEEL  and  TOE  complete,  in  31 
minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  there  U  al wavs  a  ready  market.  Bend 
for  circular  and  terms  to  trie  T  worn  bly  Knitting 
Mac  hi  nc  C-o.*  163  Treinont  Street,  Boston,  Alois. 


IT  D  A  V  6  to  sell  our  Hand  Rubber  Stamps.  Sam 
II  r  Alu  pies  free.  C.FolJambe&Co  .Cleveland.O. 


implements  and  Carbine™. 

Buckeye 


SEASONING  SAUSAGE. 

For  12  pounds  of  meat  before  grinding  take 
a  small  teaeupful  of  salt,  one  cup  of  powdered 
sage,  six  even  teaspoonfuls  of  black  pepper 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  ginger.  Sprinkle  over 
the  meat,  then  mince.  Pack  as  compactly  as 
possible  into  stone  jars,  over  the  top  pour 
melted  lard  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  When 
wanted,  scrape  off  the  lard  and  take  out 
sausage  but  be  careful  always  to  melt  the 
lard  and  pour  over  the  sausage  at  o nee. 

Farmer’s  Wife. 


camphor  ICE. 

Glycerine  does  not  allay  the  smarting  or 
heal  my  skin  when  chafed  or  cracked.  I  have 
found  the  following  home-made  ice  very  val¬ 
uable  in  my  case.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds  one 
ounce,  spermaceti  two  ounces,  white  wax  one 
ounce  and  camphor  one-fourth  ounce.  Put 
into  an  earthen  dish  and  set  into  a  pan  of  hot 
water.  When  all  the  ingredients  are  melted, 
mix  thoroughly  and  pour  into  little  forms 
to  harden. 

BLACK  WALNUT  STAIN  FOR  FLOORS. 

One  quart  of  hot  water,  one-and-a-half 
ounce  of  washing  soda,  two-and  a-balf  ounces 
of  vandyke  brown,  one-fourth  ounce  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potassa.  Boil  10  minutes  and  apply 
with  a  brush  while  hot.  When  dry  apply  a 
good  coat  of  varnish.  My  kitchen  is  small, 
and  double  this  quantity  went  over  it. 

Mrs.  E.  V. 

- 

Horsford’*  Acid  Phosphate. 

Lemonade. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Olmstead,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
says:  “I  use  several  bottles  In  my  family,  an¬ 
nually  as  ‘lemonade;’  I  prize  it  highly.” — Adv. 


WROUGHT  IRON  <& 

Mol  Roil  Footo. 


_  P-knowlcdged  lo  be  the  Bent  Iron  Penee  now 

In  use  Bumble  for  Private  Residences.  Parks.  Court  Homes, 
Cemcterle*  or  Public  O reunite — mole  either  Plain  or  flrtrameul- 
at.  Also,  mnmifaetiirrrsoftho  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engine*, 
Buckeye  Force  I’umpis  Uuckeye  Lawn  Mowers,  Em, 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue*  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

ePlilNtiFLELD,  OHIO* 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  In  i»«e.  Being 
a  htroiiK  net-work  without  ixarbn,  it  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  an  the  moat  vicious  stock,  w  ith¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock,  it  in  Jims  the 
o  for  larujcm.  icnrriener*,  stock  raioerx,  and  mil- 
roads  ;  very  deeirublo  for  lawns,  parka  or  cemeteries. 
\a  It  is  covered  with  ruet  proof  paint  it  will  lo>t  a  life¬ 
time.  It  i»  superior  to  boards  in  every  report,  aud  far 
better  than  barbed  wire.  Wo  ask  for  It  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  weah  itself  Into  favor.  The  Sfcixi- 
wick.  Gates,  made  of  wrought  irou  pipe  and  steel 


r  n  <1  Gate.  Ask  hardware  dealers ,  or  for  price  list  and 
particulars  address 

'  Sedgwick  Bros.,  Richmond,  Ind.  1 
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Saturday,  Oct.  28.  1882. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  setting  apart  Thursday,  the  80th  day  of 
November,  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving. 

The  official  returns  from  the  Ohio  election 
show  a  Democratic  plurality  over  the  Repub¬ 
licans  of  19,115,  and  a  majority  over  all  of 
only  1,568.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
plank  in  the  Republican  platform,  12,202 
voters,  mostly  Republicans,  voted  the  pure 
prohibition  ticket. 

The  library  of  Cornell  University  received, 
not  long  ago,  by  the  will  of  a  friend,  an  estate 
which,  at  the  time,  was  believed  to  be  of  only 
moderate  value.  It  was  found,  however,  to 
be  chiefly  invested  in  Wisconsin  pine  lands, 
and  turns  out,  at  the  present  price  of  such 
property,  to  be  worth  something  over  $2,000,- 
000  in  hard  money.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
$5,000,000  that  Cornell  ba9  derived,  or  will 
derive,  from  the  sale  of  her  scrip  pine  lands 
in  the  same  State. 

John  Knapp,  a  farmer  living  near  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  shot  his  wife,  his  hired  man  and 
himself  on  the  23d  inst. 

Estimates  have  been  prepared  for  the  pay 
and  mileage  of  the  members  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress.  There  will  be  325  members 
and  eight  delegates.  For  their  pay  there  have 
been  asked  $1,665,000  and  $25,000  for  contest¬ 
ants.  For  mileage  $125,000  are  estimated,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  over  $1,800,000. 

The  promotions  in  the  army  consequent 
upon  the  retirement  of  Major-General  Irwin 
McDowell  are:  Brigadier-General  John  Pope 
to  be  Msjor-Geiieral,  and  Colonel  Ronald 
Mackenzie,  Fourth  Cavalry,  Brig.  General. 

An  earthquake  occurred  at  J efferson  City, 
Mo. ,  on  the  23d.  Its  duration  was  about  five 
seconds.  There  were  three  pulsations,  the 
first  being  the  strongest,  rattling  windows, 
swaying  buildings,  and  moving  furniture. 

There  have  been  melted  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  at  one  batch  recently  eighty -seven 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  silver  three-cent 
pieces.  The  loss  by  the  operation  was  thirteen 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  little  over  half  of  the 
appropriation  for  that  purpose  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  loss  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  the  issue  of  the  silver  three-cent 
pieces  »  as  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty  instead 
of  nine  hundred  fine.  The  coiu  melted  up  will 
be  minted  into  ten-cent  pieces. 

This  has  been  a  William  Penn  week  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  the  bi  centennial  celebration  of  the 
arrival  of  the  great  Quaker  on  American 
shores  being  continued  lrom  Sunday  to  Fri¬ 
day.  The  memorial  services  opened  Sunday 
at  Chester.  Philadelphia  has  had  a  second 
centennial. 

At  Pensacola,  Fla. ,  over  fifty  new  cases  of 
yellow  fever  are  reported,  making  the  total 
up  to  the  24th  2,058  cases  and  168  deaths. 

Governor  Colquitt  and  family,  of  Georgia, 
left  the  gubernatorial  mansion,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
last  Monday,  and  retired  to  their  former 
home  at  Kirkwood,  while  State  Senator  John 
H.  Stephens  took  possession  of  the  vacant 
mansion  in  behalf  of  his  uncle,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  who  has  been  elected  Governor. 

Dr.  Boynton,  one  of  the  Garfield  physicians, 
s  very  mild  in  bis  claim  as  compared  with  the 
others.  He  wants  but  $4,500,  which  is  $5,500 
less  thau  any  other  professional  claim  yet 
received  by  the  board. 

There  arrived  at  seven  custom  district  ports 
during  the  month  of  September  49,935  immi¬ 
grants.  Of  these  8,363  are  from  England  and 
Wales,  4,016 from  Ireland;  1,300  from  Scot¬ 
land,  1,931  from  Norway;  18,080  from  Ger¬ 
many,  6,482  from  Canada,  the  others  being 
divided  up  betwen  leaser  countries.  During 
September  1881,  58,454  immigrants  arrived. 
For  the  three  months  ending  September  30, 
1882  the  total  number  arrived  was  158,021 
against  171,805  for  the  same  time  last  year. 

4  ‘  I  began  the  use  of  your  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  Treatment  just  as  1  was  taking  a  bad  cold ; 
the  cold  passed  off  without  settling  on  my 
lungs,  or  otherwise  hurting  me.  Have  had 
no  pain  or  rattling  in  my  lungs  after  tiie  first 
two  weeks’  treatment.  It  works  mysteriously 
on  my  whole  system,  I  am  stouter  now  thau 
I  have  been  for  two  years.”  So  writes  one  of 
our  patients.  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxy. 
gen  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palkn,  1109 
Girard  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Ado. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Oct.  28, 1882. 
The  (London)  Mark  Lane  Express  of  Oct. 
22,  in  its  review  of  the  British  grain  trade  of 
the  past  week,  says:  “Wet  weather  stopped 
sowing  operations  and  hindered  the  thrashing 
and  make  ting  of  wheat.  The  samples  which 

have  come  to  hand  are  in  bad  condition . 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.  have  removed 
their  main  office  to  Batavia,  N.  Y.(  where 
their  extensive  works  will  be  looated . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


In  Ireland  the  struggle  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  to  obtain  for  themselves  more  benefit 
from  its  products  still  continues.  The  coercive 
acts  of  Parliament  are  met  by  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Land  League;  agrarian  murders 
and  other  outrages  are  still  committed  but 
with  greater  caution;  but  on  the  whole  the 
country  Is  more  peaceable.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain — the  Irish  agitation,  agrarian  and  politi¬ 
cal,  has  shod  a  flood  of  light  on  Irish  griev¬ 
ances  and  Irish  hardships.  Charges  are  made 
and  denied  that  $480,000  of  the  funds  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  old  Land  League  have  not  been  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  en¬ 
courage  Irish  manufactures . 

The  British  Parliament  has  just  reassembled, 
and  will  be  largely  engaged  with  Irish  affairs. 
Parliament  has  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  English  army  that  lately  so  quickly  over¬ 
threw  Arabi  Pasha.  Admiral  Seymour  who 
bombarded  Alexandria,  and  Sir  Garnet 
Woleeley,  commander  of  the  army,  are  to 
be  raised  to  the  peerage  and  get  $250,000  each. 
Some  of  the  regiments  have  already  reached 
England  from  Egypt  Others  will  continue 
to  occupy  strategic  points  in  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  indefinitely — at  least  till  the  new  Egyp¬ 
tian  army  of  11,000  men  shall  be  organized 
under  Baker  Pasha,  an  ex-officer  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army.  Arabi  Pasha  and  the  other  nota¬ 
ble  Egyptian  insurgents  are  to  be  tried  for 
rebellion  and  complicity  in  the  massacres  of 
Europeans  and  the  destruction  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  England  has  iusisted  that  Arabi  and 
afew  other  leaders  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
being  defended  by  English  counsel.  The 
false  prophet,  at  the  head  of  a  motley  rabble 
of  barbarous  fanatics  is  reported  to  have  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  7100  Egyptian  troops  in  *he 
lately  conquered  Egyptian  territory  south  of 
Khartoum  and  to  be  marching  north  ward.... 

The  cable  tells  of  the  discovery,  in  France, 
of  an  anarchist  conspiracy  whose  ramifica 
tions  extend  to  all  the  towns  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  villages — seems  an  offshoot  of  Russian  Ni¬ 
hilism.  Several  arrests.  Struggle  still  bitter 
between  the  Clericals,  Monarchists  and  Im¬ 
perialists  on  one  side,  and  the  Radicals  and 
Republicans  on  the  other;  the  latter  now  hav¬ 
ing  sway,  and  the  former  bidmg  their  time.. 

At  the  recent  (lections  in  Germany,  as  far 
as  the  returns  yotsbow,  of  376  members  elected 
130  are  Conservatives,  43  Free  Conservatives, 
79  of  the  Central  Party,  53  National  Liberals, 
17  Secessionists,  33  Progressists,  11  Poles,  and 
5  Independents.  With  so  many  different  par¬ 
ties,  no  one  of  which  has  a  majority,  Bismarck 
finds  governing  bard,  and  has  to  get  along  by 
uniting  enough  of  the  least  objectionable  of 
them  to  secure  a  majority,  and  to  <*o  this  he 
must  yield  several  of  his  darling  projects. 
The  Catholics  or  Conservatives  are  most  nu¬ 
merous,  and  therefore  friendly  negotiations 
with  Rome  are  likely  to  be  re-opened. . 

In  Russia  fear  of  the  Nihilists  still  induces 
the  Czar  to  defer  his  coronation  at  Moscow, 
though  an  uncrowned  Czar  is  not  recognized 
among  the  line  of  rulers,  and  must  not  even 
be  buried  in  the  royal  charnel  bouse. . 

The  Liberals  seem  to  be  gaining  in  Spain. 
Marshal  Serrano  again  coming  to  the  front. .. 

Italy  is  nearly  ready  to  resume  specie  pay¬ 
ment.  About  $238,000,000  in  Government 
notes  were  outstanding,  and  it  has  accumu¬ 
lated  nearly  dollar  for  dollar,  in  silver  and 
gold.  Specie  payment  has  been  suspended 
ever  since  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  in 
1859-60 . 

Peace  has  not  yet  been  made  between  Chili 
and  Peru.  The  Chilians  still  bold  possession 
of  most  of  the  latter  country,  in  which  there 
is  no  organized  Government  capable  of  con¬ 
cluding  peace.  The  savage  mountain  tribes 
pillage  the  country  abandoned  by  the  Chilians, 
and  massacre  the  wretched  inhabitants.  Chili 
is  selling  the  nitrates  and  guano.  Some  out¬ 
look  for  peace  of  late . 

It  is  said  that  the  able  but  unscrupulous 
Parflrio  Diaz  is  to  resume  the  Presidency  of 
Mezico,  as  Gonzales,  who  succeeded  him  in 
1880,  is  making  arrangements  to  transfer  the 
Government  to  him,  in  accordance  with  an 
arrangement  then  made . 

“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  relief  of  Hoarseness  or  Sore 
Throat.  They  are  exceedingly  effective.” — 

Christian  World,  London,  Eng. — Ado. 
- .  . . — 

♦No  lady  of  refinement  likes  to  resort  to  su¬ 
perficial  devices  to  supply  a  becoming  sem¬ 
blance  of  her  former  beauty.  It  is  health 
alone  that  kindles  the.  fi  re  that  lights  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  brings  back  the  fresh  tints  of  the 
apple  blossoms  to  the  faded  cheek.  If  any¬ 
thing  on  earth  will  do  this,  it  is  Mrs.  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham’a  Vegetable  Compound,  which  has 
already  brought  health  to  multitudes  with 
whom  all  other  means  had  failed. — Adv. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  35  eta.  per  box. — Adv. 


Picture  of  Mrs.  Langtry  (The  Jersey  Lily) 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  address  by  United 
States  Mutual  Accident  Association,  409 

Broadway,  New  York. — Adv. 

- - 

Few  like  gray  hairs,  except  on  other  per¬ 
sons.  If  your  hair  is  turning  gray,  restore  it 
to  the  hue  of  youth  by  using  Ayer’s  Hair 
Vigor. — Adv. 

- »-*-* - 

£5?“  The  most  brilliant  shades  possible,  on 
all  fabrics  are  made  by  the  Diamond  Dyes.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  brilliancy  and  durability.  10  cts. 
— Adv. 

- - 

Don’t  Die  in  the  house.  “Rough  on  Rats.’ 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs. 
15c. — Adv, 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

For  the  cure  of  Colds,  Coughs,  and  lung 

difficulties,  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is  un¬ 
equalled. — Adv. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hair  and  Scalp  Diseases  thoroughly  cured 
by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  None  like  it. — Adv. 

•  »—♦ 

Premature  Lori  of  the  Hair 

May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Bur¬ 
nett’s  Cocoaine. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength. — Adv. 


iiiiU'hftS. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Oct.  28. 

Chicago. — Owing  to  larger  receipts  and  also 
to  smaller  export*),  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
cline  i u  nearly  all  farm  products  during  the 
past  week.  As  compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  wheat  of  the  new  grade  called  “regular,” 
is  2c.  lower  for  cash,  and  3%c.  to  4c.  for  No¬ 
vember;  No  2  Red  Winter  l^e,  lower;  No.  2 
Chicago  Spring,  2c.  to  2J^c,  lower.  Corn  2%c 
lower  for  cash,  and  8#c.  for  November.  Oats 
l%c.  to  2c.  lower,  Rye  l%e.  lower.  Barley 
8c.  lower.  Flax-seed  lj^c.  higher.  Butter 
about  the  same.  Egg*  lc.  higher.  Pork  about 
$1  per  barrel  lower.  Lard  90c.  ditto.  Hogs 
average  75c.  per  100  lower.  Cattle  steady. 
Sheep  a  shade  higher.  Prices  are: 

Wheat— Week;  regular.  93Hc..  October;  93%@9le. 
November:  osjj&sikr.  all  the  year,-  $I.01k,  May;  No. 

2  Chicago  Spring,  93l*@9Ske.  cash:  options  the  same 
as  for  regular;  No.  3  Chicago  Spring.  84c;  No.  2  Red 
w  Inter.  95kO  cash  and  October;  November;  9* 

@95Xe  all  the  year.  No.  3,  sic.  Coax  unsettled  at  fee. 
cash  and  October;  ,  November;  wiMfflfeWc. 

all  the  year;  f<3!ii»93Hc..  January:  Nike..  May.  OaiR 
dull  at  35^e.  cash:  35c.  October.  33%®3tUc  November; 
83c.  all  the  yrar;  Sikc,  January:  S5k@S3)<e.  May.  Urn, 
5Sk<?  Bajilkt  easy  at  «c.  Flax  seed  steady  at  $:.2t>J4 
@1  21.  PORK  higher  at  $22-50@23  TS,  cash  and  October; 
$19  30@1!>  82  k  November;  $13.t3®k@1!t.6$,  all  (be  vearr 
$18.65@18  January;  $18  7fl@lS  72k-  February;  $18  P.i 
95.  May.  Laud  active,  nrm  and  higher  at  $11.75® 
1180,  cash  nnO  October;  $11  2iklUt  eti  Novcmhcr  ; 
Sil  02)4  all  the  year:  $il.07k@n  10,  January;  $11  10® 
11.12H.  February;  $lI.2Jk@U.SI,  May.  RulkmeatA  In 
falrdemand;  Shoulder*,  lOWc  :  Short-rib,  like;  Short 
clear.  15c.  Rrrm- Fair  to  fancy  creamery  at  3nos3JV: 
good  to  choice  dairy.  2S»S'e-  Moos  -Marie;  opened 
very  weak,  became  more  active,  and  closed  Arm:  com¬ 
mon  to  gorvd  mixed.  ;  heavy.  $6  {0®7  85: 

light.  $5106  l>\  *kijjs;$1@S75  Cattle— Market  active, 
and  Ann;  choice  teextra,  $6>6  Si;  good  to  choice,  $5  10 
@6;  common  to  fair,  $i@4  95;  butcher's  steady;  com 
mon  to  fair,  $2«25fflantl  $3.25;  medium  to  good, 

4.20;  Stockers  and  feeders  fairly  active  at  $3  10@4.35, 
range  firm;  Texans.  $3.60@4.50;  Americans.  $4.20®5  40. 
Sheep— Market  fairly  active  and  steady;  poor  to  fair, 
$3@8.50;  medium  to  good,  $.t.60@4.10;  choice  to  extras, 
$4.20@4.70. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  wheat  is  4c.  lower  for  cash.  Corn  4}^c 
lower  for  cash,  2%c,  lower  for  November  and* 
3c.  lower  for  December.  Oats  steady.  Rye 
3-tfo.  lower.  Barley,  2c.  to  8c.  lower.  Butter 
steady.  Hogs  75c.  per  100  pounds  lower. 
Prices  are : 

Wheat  Arm,  No.  2  Red  Winter,  te@97c.  sput;S*Stefv 
October,  97ke.  November;  Me.  all  the  bear.  Cor* 
dull  No.  2  mixed,  TOe,  spot-  7V«#:  October;  {»kc.  No¬ 
vember;  &14jjis31$4c.  December;  529^0.  all  the  year;  ^ 
49c.  January.  Oats  steady;  No.  2  mixed, S7&39e.  spot;  v 
37c  October:  35c.  November;  Sik c  all  the  year;  3f.Hr, 
May.  Rye  firm  at  Sic.  lUkutt  dull;  Lxtra  No.  8 
Fall.  73»7Sc  Po» k  dull  at  $.'4.  I.Aitn  firmer  at  12c. 
Bulkmkats.  dull;  Shoulders,  UJ-jc,;  Clear  Rib. !  lc.  Ba¬ 
con  quint:  Shoulders,  lie,;  Clear  Rio,  16c.;  Clear,  17c. 
Butter  linn;  Choice  Western  Reserve,  28c  ;  choice 
Central  Ohio,  22c.  Ifous  dull;  Common  and  Light, 
$5. 25® 0.90;  Racking  and  Hutcher’s,  $6 ,50@7.25. 

St.  Louis. — As  compared  with  a  week  ago 
No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  iR  }£  to  lj^c.  lower  for 
cash;  l^c.  lower  for  November,  aud  l%c. 
lower  for  December;  No.  3  Red  Winter  X  to 
lXc-  lower.  Corn  X  to  lc.  lower  for  cash; 

X  to  lc.  lower  for  all  the  year.  Oats  X  to  lc. 
lower.  Rye  and  barley  unchanged.  A  slight 
decline  in  cattle  and  advance  in  sheep.  Hogs 
about  85c  per  100  pounds  lower.  Prices  are: 

Wheat  dull;  No.  2  Red  Fall.  93>£«35c.  cash;  W)4o. 
October  and  November;  90c,  December:  934*0.  all  the 
year;  96Wc.  4nn.  ary;  $1. '(.'•><  May;  No  Sited  Kail.  90c. 
bid;  No.  4, 85c,  bid.  Corn  Fairly  active  at  66t*'K6?k'e- 
cash,  the  Inside  pries  for  regular;  66kc.  October; 
6O3iJ@60?*c.  November;  all  the  year:  <9c. 

January;  504*5.  May.  Oats  33k@:;3kc.  cash;  S3Wc. 
October;  3l?p5.  November;  S2e.  all  the  year;  SIlpo. 
January;  34,ku,  May.  R*g  dull  at  !36®57c.  Baulky 
quiet.  tfi@90c  Roux  til  73.  Hulk  meals  aud  bacon 
very  scarce;  only  a  small  peddling  traded  done  Lard 
nominally  $11.75.  Cattle—  Supply  liberal,  but  move 
ment  alow;  ouallly  not  good,  the  offerings  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  Texans  ami  mixed  lulsof  butchers' 
Stock;  Texas  steers,  $S.50@4  0 0;  good  fat  do.  would 
bring  $4.»@i  71:  cows,  aud  heifers,  £.<  ijOvia-4  00s  good 
butchers'  steers,  $S  75®  4  -tv  good  fat  Colorado  steer*. 

*4  50@5.ft>,  good  heavy  native  steers,  suitable  fur 
Eastern  shipment  or  for  dressed  beef,  $s.oo@5.50 

kuvun ...  I*  b  ~  I  .  J  J  _ a  *.  .. 


$6.uo@6.25;  packing,  1 
ed  heavy,  $7.au®?.«>. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


NEW  Yoke,  Saturday,  Oct.  28,  1682. 
Beans  and  Peas.— Desirable  lots  of  marrows  come 
to  hand  slowly,  and  receivers  expect  full  rates  for 
them  In  all  cases,  with  other  grade*  also  hardening. 

Beans,  marrow,  18S2  prime.  $3.(0,  do  medium  1862, 
choice,  $2  85@2  90:  do.  pea,  choice,  small,  $3.O0@3,CiS; 
do.  pea.  (marrow)  $2.to®2  95;  do.  white  kidney,  1882, 
choice,  $8.U0®3. 10;  do.  red  kidney,  1882,  choice,  $3.35® 
8.40;  do.  turtle  soup,  $2  00@2  25;  do.  foreign  mediums, 
$1.i5@l.80;  do.  do.,  ordinary,  $1.61)®!. 65:  Reas,  green, 
1881,  prime,  $1.5001.55;  do.  1842.  prime,  $1.«S;  do, 
southern,  b-  o.  *  two-buan  bag.  $2.80®2.7A 
Breadbtdffs  and  Rao visions.—  Rrioes  for  Flour, 
Meal  and  Feed.  —  Fix) UK. — Very  moderate  export 


demand,  and  the  Jobbing  trade  confined  mainly  to 
small  parcels  to  cover  urgent  wants.  Vo.  2,  $2  4043.75; 
latter  an  extreme;  superfine.  $4-2Vj|4.ft5;  latter  ex¬ 
treme;  common  to  fair  extra  State.  $4  00@4  40; 
good  to  fancy  do..  $4.45@fl  75;  Common  to  good  ex¬ 
tra  Western.  $1  OUJtt  M;  good  to  choice,  $1.5.Va8  50; 
common  to  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio.  $4  00@4.S5; 
good  to  choice  do..  $4  9*»a7.1Ki:  common  extra  Min¬ 
nesota.  $4.ft>«a«.75;  elear,  $5  5(V*s  75;  rye  mixture, 
$5  50@6  35;  baker*’  extra,  $6 )'<v*7 9k  straight.  $fi.oo® 
7.35;  patent,  $6  75@8.50;  St.  LcuiIh  common  to  fair  ex¬ 
tra.  $1.0Y.n4.7V.  good  to  very  choice  family,  $4.S0@7.50; 
patent  Winter  wheat  extra.  $f  2MJ7  BO;  city  mill  ex¬ 
tra  for  West  Indies.  $5  4  v.Vv*0  South  America,  $5  fifi 
@5.85;  patent.  86.NV-t7.90;  Southern  flour  quiet, 
common  to  good  extra.  $i.7»»V40:  bivnI  to  choice, 
$N63@7.f0.  Rye  flour  Arm.  with  a  fair  inquiry  — 
superfine,  $3.0*34.  Buckwheat  floor  selling  at  $3  30® 
8  55.  Com  meal  quiet,  tin  oh  ringed.  Feed  dull,  declin¬ 
ing;  40  fir,  85087440;  fd  >  and  80  16  90c:  100  »,75o@$1.05; 
sharps.  $l.lO@l.w.  Rye  feed,  9i)ac@$l. 

Prices  or  grain.— Wiikat  Very  moderate  export 
demand,  a  I'ght  city  milling  trade, and  a  fairly  active 
business  on  speculative  account  Ungraded  Winter 
red  81c.@$l  .10)4:  steamer  No.  3  red  95c:  No.  3  red, 
tl/dtfe:  steamer  No.  2  red,  $l.fn?tf@1.0fi;  No.  2  red, 
BI  OS®  1.0894  f°T  certificates.  JSl.iBteftR.m^ji  delivered; 
8I.0NV?  free  on  hoard;  mlx>-4  Winter.  $1.06;  Red  Cana¬ 
da, $1  09-H lu  bond;  ungraded  white, ttovt*!  11;  steamer 
No.  3  white  SCO;  Steamer  No.  '.)  white.  65@87c:  No.  2 
white.  83<a9Gc;  No.  1  whlto  $1  l***ai.' f.'j':  No.  1  white, 
$109)4@I.l094  for  certificates,  *UU+@l.ll?6  delivered; 
No.  2  red  for  October.  $' ,08(%l.fSA(:  do  November, 
$1  npw@i  08*0  do.  Dec-  mber.  BI  ■n.'JKcti.  ifVK  Rtk- 
Sea*oe  and  firmly  held,  will;  a  fnlr  export  Inquiry: 
Western,  TOfeTIc.  Canada,  TBfkTTc:  1’tnte,  car-lots  and 
boat  loads,  ~4A~r—  ungraded.  75o  Raki.kY— In  fair 
request  at  fn’l  prices.  Two-rowed  Slate  86c;  No.  I 
Two-rowed  Stale,  to  arrive  We:  No.  1  Canada  quoted 
$1@t  01;  No.  l  bright  $1  JIB®1.07.  Cohn— Cash  lots 
gulet,  nnd  without  decided  change  In  prices:  options 
fairly  active:  nothing  doing  for  export.  Ungraded 
Western  mixed.  R5H®87V6c:  No.  2,  >»!V)r.-.87c.  In  ele¬ 
vator.  87L6c  delivered:  ungraded  White.  83®85Xc; 
yellow,  6S<»90c;  No.  2  mixed  October,  do.  No¬ 

vember.  ?9t4<sWiMc;  do.  beeemher.  7z'4®73Mc;  do. 
the  year,  72,qVrt73V<;  Oats— Ca«li  lots  about  steady: 
No.  3. 40c:  No  2,  llVt>Gt4l$ie:  No.  1  quoted.  43c;  No. 
8  white.  42c;  No.  3,  45Sa@4So:  No  1  fee;  mixed  West¬ 
ern,  38®42e;  white  do.,  80<5ilflc;  white  State,  48@49o; 
No.  2  mixed  November,  41«@4moj  do.  December, 
4294®  43c. 

Prices 'of  Provisions  -Pork  Cash  lots  have  a  slight¬ 
ly  Increased  demand  nt  rather  caster  rate*.  New 
mess  spot,  $23@23 25  extra  prime.  $21;  city  family 
mess,  $29.60;  n*  w  mesa  November.  $22  bid.  and  held 
at  $23.  Beef  demand  very  slow,  and  prices  still  rule 
In  favor  of  buyers  Plain  mess.  $:3®12R0;  extra 
mess,  $i3,St@'4  «ii  pecket.  $15  5K@l7.n>,  city  extra 
Indian  mess.  In  tes  .  $27®2*.  Beef  ham*,  trade  very 
dull;  quoted  $17  5rt®18  2*.  Cut  meats—  Pickled  bellies, 
)2W@13c;  pickled  shoulders.  Uc;  smoked  shoulders, 
lOet  pickled  hams.  IJtilR^e; smoked  hams.  '44'@U14c. 
Haeon  Prices  wholly  nominal  here;  at  West,  long 
clear  quoted  11©:  short  clear.  15c  Drived  bogs  have 
an  Increased  demand.  Cltv  quoted  9)«'S09We.  Lard- 
Export  demand  Is  mom  active,  nnd  there  la  a  deci¬ 
dedly  better  business  In  cash  lots.  Prime  steam  spot, 
12. 25® 1 2  50c;  first  half  November,  for  export,  12.25c; 
off  grade  1 1  75c.  October  closed  12  40c.  bid;  November. 
ll.Sn@11.85c;  December.  1l.42)f®ll  4?14q;  city  steam 
lower  nnd  dull,  l&c.:  No.  1  cltv.  11.50c.  Refined  In 
tn  good  demand-  Continent  quoted  12<0c. 

But riea.—  Creamery  grades  are  scarce  but  every¬ 
thing  else  remains  about  as  bpfore-  There  Is  not 
much  doing  on  export  account,  and  business  Is 
without  positive  animation. 

Creamery  fancy.  Iwr:  choice.  3rr®!f7cj  fair  to  good, 
H0Q34C;  ordinary.  2'-ia29e:  do.  June  choice,  29(331;  do. 
June,  fair  to  good.  Jtwvsj;  state  half  flrkln  tubs  and 
patls  fancy,  SSwPo;  do.  choice.  29^3’.c;  good,  24ta 
27c;  do.  fair,  26*11280;  State  firkins  dairy  entire,  29® 
30c;  do.  tine,  2T@2Re:  do.  fair  to  go  d.  2Vi«26c;  State 
Welsh  tubs  choice.  30c;  Welsh  tubs,  good  to  prime, 
26® 29c :  State  Welsh  tubs,  fair  to  good.  21ua2fic;  West, 
ern  Imitation  creamery,  23rttrde;  da  dairy  choice, 
2fi@2Ho;  do.  good  to  prime.  20®2+e-.  do.  ordinary  to 
fair.  1«®l9o;  Western  factory.  June,  choice,  18@!9o: 
do.  fair  to  good,  18®t7e;  do.  choice  current  make.  17® 
17)fec:  do.  fair  to  good  do.,  16@16)ac;  do.  ordinary, 
15@15)£o, 

Cheese.— The  tone  of  Ilia  market  begins  to  harden 
a  little,  and  for  best  stock  the  feeling  Is  cheerful. 
Home  demand  keeps  up  welt 

State  factory,  fancy  to  home  trade.  12$f<ai3).£c; 
do.  fancy  fall  to  Mhfpp**rs,  I2)d®l2t(c:  do.  choice, 
12®l2)4c:  do.  prime.  ll@ll)gc;  do.  fine,  10h(@l()»^c; 
do.  medium.  9*-4<&llto:  do.  poor  to  fate.  R@9e;  Ohio 
flats  choice,  1214®  12)^0:  do.  fine,  ll@11?<c:  do.,  fair 
to  good  9®lO)6e;  Creamery  skims,  good,  6@8e;  fair, 
4@5)4o;  Skims.  Iron-clad,  2@S)*c 

Cottos.— Busluess  hi  futures  Is  moderate.  The  ex¬ 
port  demand  for  spot*  1*  quite  full.  Since  Sept.  1  the 
receipts  were  1,110,136  bales  against  1,091,845  same 
time  last  year. 

N.  Orleans.  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 
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Dried  Fruitr.— The  market  still  falls  to  assume 
very  active  torn'.  The  general  tone,  however,  Is  a 
cheerful  one.  Pretty  much  all  the  business  Is  on 
home  account. 

Southern  noplrs,  1882,  crop  ordinary  to  good,  6J*@ 
7c;  do.  do.,  fine  to  choice,  7)s@8)iiOi  do.  do.,  fancy, 
9@9)$e;  Western  crop  1882  ordinary,  5!<®5)^o;  do. 
do.  choice  lots,  r>9tf@6o;  apples,  1SJ2,  evaporated, 
13®  14c;  do,  choice,  ring  cut,  15®l3)aO;  Peaches, 
Southern,  crop  1SKJ.  7~£®?c;  do.  Carolina,  crop  1882, 
good  to  fancy,  12@lSc;  do.  Georgia,  crop  1882, 
peeled,  10®!3o;  evaporated  pcachea,  peeled.  24@27c; 
do.  do.  unpeciwt,  Ti®i8c;  impeded  peaches,  halves, 
1882,  5)4®5%c;  do.  quarUmlSfi.  5@5Uc;  Plums,  South¬ 
ern,  H@14tec;  do.  State,  15® iSXfc;  cherries.  1882,21® 
21pjc;  OlacklK-rrlc*.  1882.  Raspberries,  1882, 

30@31e;  Huckleberries,  issi,  I3)a@14c. 

Boot..— There  1*  n  fairly  active  business,  but  no 
positive  advance  In  prices.  Nut  much  la  bought  be¬ 
yond  Immediate  wants 

Choice  stock.  In  bbls,.  f  dozen.  31c;  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  bbl*  ,  29®3<)e;  choice  Western,  28 

«;  other  Western,  27@27>fio:  Canadian,  fresh,  tine, 
i-.27®28c;  all  kinds,  poor  to  good.  25®2«c;  limed 
eggs,  Western,  25® 26c 


Fresh  Fruits.— Apple*  are  plenty  ami  inferior  and 
the  demand  dull  and  Irregular  Very  little  choice 
table  fruit  arriving.  Rears  quiet  and  unchanged. 
Quinces  firm  for  choice  lots,  but  ordinary  flow. 
Grapes  selling  fairly.  Cranberries  quiet.  Chestnuts 
very  Irregular,  most  lots  being  ordinary  and  dull. 

Apples,  Western  N.  Y.,  mixed  lots,  $1.25(42.50  per 
bbl.;  do.  Baldwins,  $20u®2.50;  GroenlngR,  $2  0u@i25; 
windfalls,  do,  $1.0(J®I.0U.  Pears,  Ice-house.  Harriett, 
*  barrel,  $12®  15  deckels.  $7@1U:  Quince*  No.  1.  V  bid., 
$4.UO@5.()0;  No.  2,  $2.1*>SS  tU  Grapes,  W.  N.  Y.,  Del., 
V  H>,  7®8C:  OO  do.  Catawba,  5®6e;  do.  do.  Iona,  &® 
6c;  do.  do  Concords, 8&4 ty;;  upriver,  Concord,  p  a, 
2)6®5o;  Cranbcrrle  .  Capo  Cod.  fancy.  {<  bbl.  $10.50 
@11.00;  do.  good  to  prime,  $9,1  111  do,  P  crate,  $2.75 
@$3.75;  do.  Jersey,  prime,  b  crate,  $3  0O@3.«);  do. 
fair  to  good.  *  crate,  $2V@2  75.  Fla.  oranges,  choice, 
bright,  per  Rj  bbl.  box,  $5  tCq*5.atr,  do,  fair  to  good, 
$3@4;  Peanuts,  Virginia,  hand-picked,  *n>.,  9@9)4c; 
do.,  fancy,  --  — ' —  - 


good  to  prime 


■  "***■1  it  LU.A  , 

do.  extra  prime,  8te@8)«c;  do.. 


_  .  »c.  7@tlC;  do.,  shelled  per  ft,  43i@5Uc.  do. 

Spanlsh  shelled.  ¥  lb..  7c:  chcenuts,  Northern,  # 
bushel, $2.00® 275;  Southern,  $I.50®2.50;  Hickory  nuts, 
V  bush.,  $2.25@2.fO. 

Hors.— The  market  i*  strong,  with  a  liberal  demand 
prevailing.  Even  at  the  advanced  prices,  this  mar¬ 
ket  Is  lower  itann  Umdon,  and  holder*  are  conse¬ 
quently  Indifferent  sellers.  The  foreign  markets  are 
very  strong. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1882,  choice,  S2@85o:  do.  do.  medl- 
ums,  7s®S0c;  do.  iio„  low  grades,  75@77c;  do.  crop  of 
1881,  good  to  choice,  .5@80c;  Eastern  crop  of  1882.  fair 
to  choice,  75®82c. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Live  poultry— The  demand  for 
fowls  aud  chickens  not  very  brisk,  the  free  arrivals 
of  killers  tilling  up  pretty  well  and  prices  only  about 
Bteady.  Turkeys  firm.  Ducks  stow  nnd  Irregular. 
Geese  selling  fairly  at  steady  prices.  Dressed  chick¬ 
ens  and  fowls  sell  fairly  nt  about  steady  prices. 

Spring  chicken*,  ooar-by,  *>  ft,  i6@i7o;  do.  Wes¬ 
tern.  li@l«c;  fowls,  Po.  aud  Jerney  *  ft,  15c:  do.  8tate, 
15o;  do.  Western,  l4@15o;  do.  Southern,  ISo;  roosters 
old.  It  Ik.  7@8o;  Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Pa.  V  ft  12®l5o• 
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do.  Western,  ll@14c;  ducks.  State,  Pa.  and  Jersey, 
¥  pair.  75c.@$1.25;  do.  Western,  f>0®60;  Geese,  Wes¬ 
tern,  ¥  pair,  $i.25<&1.50;  do.  State,  Pa.,  and  Jersey, 
¥  palr,$1.50@2.00. 

Dres  ed  poultry.  Turkey.  Sprlnjf,  14315c;  do.  old, 
I(k3l7c:  Springs,  Philadelphia,  l  to  3  ftn  *  pair,  22c, 
do.  Phlla.  3  to  1  H  ¥  pulr,¥  it,  lysate;  chick¬ 
ens.  State;  choice,  ISc:  do.  Western.  17wl8;  fowls. 
Bucks  County  and  N.  J.,  prime.  IStftlfc;  do.  L.  I.  and 
N.J.,  fair  to  good,  14<ai5c;  do,  Philadelphia  dry  picked, 
prime,  176&18C;  do.  State  and  Western,  dry  picked,  17c; 
do.  do.,  scalded.  I6u,  do.  fair  to  good,  I4<ai5c; 
ducks.  Jersey,  ¥  lb.  14®tr>c:  do.  State  and  West¬ 
ern,  fair  to  wood,  l2<StISc;  do,  Philadelphia  Spring,  20 
©22c;  do.  I..  1  Spring,  lSt&JOc;  do.  State  and  Western, 
Spring,  lfi©18c. 

Game— Partridge*.  Pastern  and  Minnesota,  50® 
75c;  do,,  State  and  other  Western,  ¥  pa..-,  $1,00® 
1.52;  Grouse,  do.  7Vft)$l  .00;  Woodcock.  ¥  pair,  9Uc 
@1.00:  grass  plover,  ¥  dosen,  $3  50@$t;  English  snipe 
and  plover,  fresh  ,  ¥  d'*ren.  $1.30;  tame  squabs, 
light,  do.  $3.Cd@3.25|  do.  dark,  do.,  $tr»)@3.25;  tame 
pigeons,  live.  *  pair,  3>5P»ue:  wild  ducks,  mallards, 
¥  pair,  dKaW-tn;  do.  blue  wing,  teal.  ¥  pair,  40@50c; 
do.  green  wing,  teal,  do.,  30@3Ss:  do.  common,  ¥  pair, 
35c;  venison,  Minn.  Short  saddle*.  ¥  ft  I7@l8c;  do. 
State  and  other  Western,  saddles,  I3@l6c. 

Kick. -Carolina,  choice,  &Wd«e;  do.  good  to  prime, 
6Wc;  do.  common  to  fair,  &14@4o;  Louisiana, 
S@«c;  Ftangoon  In  bond.  2^$@2${c;  do.  duty  paid,  5@ 
5Ue:  Patna,  duty  paid.  Cj^uSe. 

Sugar. — Refined  Sugar,  cut  loaf,  ¥  ft.  9?4<v,  crushed 
#J4c;  cubes,  powdered,  9¥;©9ti|ic:  granulated, 

9V»c;  mould  "A"  9©9l£c:  confectioners  ”A”  8Tfjc; 
coffee  ‘  A”  standard,  coffee  off  ••A”  8J^@85jic; 

white  extra  ‘C”  84$3*.l-Je;  extra  “C"  7>s@8c;  “C,” 

7M@<Xo;  yellow,  tUMOVtu. 

Tobacco— Kentucky  dull  and  fa  rely  nominal;  lugs, 
leaf.  7atll;  aerd  leaf  quiet;  1881,  Wisconsin 
Havnnu  Seed,  12<it)2(IS*c  !  b,enn8ylvftnla,ll>@15o  ; 
1881,  New  England,  12@30c;  sundries, SW@lSo;  Havana, 
8Sc@$1.15. 

Vtcuta'ABLttti.— The  demand  for  Irish  potatoes  is 
slow  and  prices  only  about  steady;  supply  moderate. 
Sweet  potatoes  more  plenty.  Onions  In  free  supply. 

Lima  beans,  potato  p  bag,  $2.0002.50;  do. flat,  $1,750 
2.00.  onions,  red,  ¥  bbl.,  $1  on@l.r><);  onions,  yellow, 
$1  50661.75.  do.  white.  $20002. 5(1;  cabbage,  near-by,  ¥ 
100,  $4.00(a6.(x;>:  do.  Western,  ¥  100,  $1,006*4  00:  pota¬ 
toes.  L.  Island,  ¥  bbl.  $2.2502.50:  do.  Western  N.  Y., 
¥  bbl.,  $1.5001.87:  sweet  potatoes,  Va.  yellow.  ¥ 
bbl.,  $2.23 @2. Ml;  do.  Del.  River,  do.  $1 . 754*2.00;  to¬ 
matoes,  1..L  ¥  box,  15@25c;  beets,  L.  L,  ¥  lOUbunehes, 
$1.0001.25;  turnips,  Kussla.¥  bbl.,  $1  5001.73;  radishes, 
L.  I.  ¥  100  bunches,  50@730;  cauliflower,  per  bbl, 
$1.00  @$1.75. 

Wool.  —The  movement  Is  slow  and  decidedly  un- 
satlsfa  tory  Manufacturers  will  not  go  beyond  ac¬ 
tual  requirements,  and  complain  of  the  slow  sale  of 
their  product.  Holders  hero  have  good  stocks,  and 
with  increased  arrivals  from  Texas  and  California 
the  position  Is  quite  blue  at  date. 

Domestic  fleece.  &4@42^£o;  Ohio  combing,  47c;  South¬ 
ern.  29J40.:  Pah*  Texas,  W@2He,;  Scoured  do.,  5*@60c; 
Spring  California,  26030c;  Kail  do  ,  14c  ;  Scoured  do., 
50c.;  Scoured  Territory  ,50@55C'  Territory,  33c;  super 
pulled,  34@85c;  foreign  Carpet  Nolls,  26J4c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  28, 1882. 

Brevks  —Total  receipts  for  six  days.  15.0-12  head 
against  10,813  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  The  market  opened  with  an  active  demand 
for  all  grades  on  Friday,  and  Colorado  steers  and 
Common  Native*  were  a  strong  Me.  higher  than  on 
Wednesday,  while  fair  to  good  Natives  were  about 
steady.  There  was  a  decline,  however,  later.  Texan 
and  C\»lorad  >  steers  brought  VMlfclhMc.  to  dress  55@5ti 
lb.  mainly  at  ilb.iitUx:;  common  to  medium  natives.  91$ 

@iOM'c:  fair  to  prime,  KW^iStaMc,  and  a  few  extra  Ken¬ 
tucky  steers  brought  ISMc.  to  dress  57  ftless$»0.  Some 
poor  Stale  and  Virginia  aleers,  stags  and  dry  cows 
sold  at  9@#Mci  t<(  dress  3435"  ft.  and  Jersey  dry  cows 
at  live  weight.  Hull*  sold  at  $i.4i,t>i4.75  ¥  100  ft. 

C.U.VKS  -There  was  a  good  demand  for  the  stock, 
but  price*  were  a  little  weak  at  the  close.  Grosser* 
sold  at  4M®3ft;  common  to  prime  veals  at  ?@l(-Mc: 
dressed  veals  firm  ai  13@l8c.  for  city,  and  dressed 
grassers  und  buttermilk  eal\ es  sel  ing  at  8l»@9^c. 

Live  calves,  Jersey,  Bucks  and  Hirer  County,  good 
to  choice,  10K@llc;  do.  Ntntc  prime,  ic@10$4c;  do.  fair 
to  good,  9@8Mc;  do.  buttermilk  fed,  SM@6e;  do. 
grassers,  5@5mc;  dressed  vi-als,  poor  to  fair,  &@10o 

SiiKKi-  *sn  l.AttrL';  — Total  receipts  for  six  days 
45,681  head,  agal.ist  42531  h-  ad  for  the  same  ’lme  last 
Week  8heep  nulil  at  $4  40&5.23.  Lambs  at  5M@69ic, 
with  extra  at  iyifi,  less  $3. 

W  extern  heavy  wi  ther*.  ¥  ft,  5M@5Wc;  mixed  do., 
4)^@5c.:do.  Jersey  and  uear-by,  4?6@5c;  bucks,  3@3He; 
Spring  latubs,  ¥  ft  .  M-j'SSMc. 

IlOGS— The  market  Improved  a  little  toward  the 
close  with  moderate  receipts,  and  fair  to  prime  live 
hogs  sold  at  $'.4.®i  (72*4.  Country  dressed  were  In 
j  Ibcral  supply. 


*-$.►•11*0' 


Send  9c.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 


E.  tfc  O,  Ward, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

forClrcular  of  advice  about  Shipping  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Preserving  Egos. 

No.  279  Wn*hln*»on  Nireel,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnlsned  free. 

Reference— Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City 


* 
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LITTLES  CHEMICALFLU 


D 


N  ON-POISONOUS 


ms 


(PtUented  in  V.  S.,  Jutp  ,  1877) 

MORRIS  LITTLE  ft  SON.  Proprietors  and  Manuf’rs. 

This  favorite  and  popular  Dip  Is  the  cheapest  and 
very  best  remedy  of  the  day  for  aix  Insect  i’Ksst 
and  Skin  Diseases  of  domestic  animals ;  also  for  the 
sheep  farmers— scourge  worms  In  the  throat  of  lambs 
called  In  some  districts  “Lombrlz." 

Send  for  Important  U.  S.  testimonials  to 
T.  VV.  LAWVflltDi  Geu’l  Agent  (ever  since  April 
1879),  296  E.  Chaak  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
fBe  sure  and  mention  this  paper. I 


THE 

BEST 

THE 


Feed  yoixr  Q  to  oil 
WITH  THI 

Waste  on  Your  Farm. 

PRINDLE  STEAMER 

FOR  COOKING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 
Just  the  thing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  A  CO.,  Limited 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


2  PLENDID!  50  Latest  Style  chroxno  cards,  name  In 
case.  Prern.  with  3  pks.  E.H. Pardee,  NewHaven.Ct 
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MIT  CHE  ixl) 


WACOM 


lU'o'l 


nun  iimi 


Max  xf  “V-fe-.  Y 

iy^V  fciOPlffl 

,  yy  urn 


Balt  Governor.  Ah 
Hlzes  for  Ball  Road, 
City  and  Farm 
Purnoeee.  Every 
Mill  WammtccL 


The  MITCHELL  WAGON  la  Monarch  of  the  Road,  oi 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  In  the  world.  The  S; 
rate  from  the  Farm  Wagon  shops.  And  for  the  tnanuf 


very  best  stock  used  In  Its  construction  and 
apron  and  Buggy  Department  Is  entirely  sepa- 
if  this  class  of  work  wa  have  facilities  unsnr- 


■tA,  etc.  Ceuta  for  the  three  i  ooko* 


Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Haciue,Wis.,l  .S.  i. 


Cheap  Farms 

NEAR  MARKETS. 

Tbs  state  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4.000  miles  of 
railroad, ami  l,6oo  uiilesofluke  transportation,  schools 
sud  churches  in  every  county,  public  biiildintrs  all 


This  Power  easily  folds  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  In  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants  that  has 
feed  to  cut,  ciirn  to  shell,  or  any  thing  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted-  Send  for  circular.  2-horse 
Power  Jack  Belt,  and  18  feet  flat  Belt,  $4U  ;  4  horse  Power.  $55.00. 

SMITH  *fc  WOODAHD,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


produce  large  crops,  and  it  is  the  best  fruit  state  in  the 
northwest.  Several  millions ofacrexof  unoccui  led  and 
fertile  lands  are  yet  In  the  market,  at  low  prices.  The 
State  has  Issued  a  PAMPHLET  containing  a  map  and 
descriptions  of  Us  soil,  crops  and  general  resources, 
which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  bv  writing  to  the 
COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  Detroit,  Mien 


TO  INVESTORS!! 

Now  Is  a  most  favorable  time  to  obtain  some  of  the 
choicest  loan*  secured  by  FIRST  MORTGAGES 
upo’  improved,  productive  property. 

INTEREST  GUAKANTEEDat  the  Third  National 
Batik.  New  York. 

IT  WILL  VAY  any  one  seeking  a  most  desir¬ 
able  In  vest  incut  to  confer  with  the 


AGENTS 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
■Worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  *  OO. 
10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


1.00  for  25c. 

me  fiboUia  see  our  Mutiiulv.  lio«L  o[  termer*  papers 
jev,  or  25e.  for  41  ulw.’  trial,  but  to  euftble  ull  to 
wo  jhmi'I  <>  cop  lot*  1  year  for  f  l.f»4),  giving  :i  paper 
1,1*0  ftTVocitd.  Stumps  laki.Mt.  Semi  stump  tor  Snmple 


Kuterprise  Feed 
For  Wind,  Horne,  Steam  or  Water 
Power.  Climax  Com  and  Cotton  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Pumpe.  Tanks,  Ac.  Send 
for  broten  Catalogue. 


SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  CO..  Sandwich,  ill 


LAWRENCE,  KANSAS, 

Send  $209  to  $20.lV()  Immediately,  or  write  for 
SPECIAL  INFORMATION  about  the  prime 
loaus  just  now  on  hand. 

Every  Loan  Guaranteed  Satisfactory. 

Rates  are  flrni  and  Securities  never  better. 

F.  M  PERKINS,  Pres  L.  H.  PERKINS,  Sec. 

J.  T.  WARNE.  Vlce-Pres.  C.  W.  GILLETs,  Treas. 

N.  H.  HART.  Auditor. 

Address  the  Secretary  and  mention  this  paper. 


t__  CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 

)  Victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9.000  In 
i  actual  use  In  every  State  and  Terri 
torv  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  section  wheel 
has  been  made  by  un  for  ton  years ; 
In  all  that  time  not  one  ha*  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking  -  a 
record  no  other  mill  can  nhjw  Ve 
leave  It  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits,  mid 
sent  on  80  days'  trial  Be»»  “■‘w’  Mill*  Oorti  Hheile- 
ACy&C.  O»t»logue  fra*  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
ft  FEED  MILL  CO..  Batavia  111. 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORK  - 

RICHMOND,  Ind.  y 

MASUFACTUnEBS  OP  ^ 

Mill  Stones  and 

Flouring  Mill  v[  l  3 1 .  4  ;  t  f  ST# 

CORN  AMO  f EEO  MILLS 


The  largest  and  the  best.  Eight  pages,  56  columns.  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR,  and 
a  present  of  a  beautiful  picture  or  a  useful  book  to  every  subscriber.  Agent*  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  THE  TIMES,  230  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


rn|-p  |  Beautiful  Box  of  Fine  Sta- 
kUk  p  f  tionery,  Jewelry,  and  Other 
■  !*■■■  Useful  Articles. 

C'YflrnL i '£  Family  AU«'i.  Uio,  TKe  Fireside  t»t  llomis  into 
T  'UUaAiPiN  of  liuiued  w  Ui?re  It  lit  nut  ulicsi'K  Ir'acu.  Wc  uiaXc  IbC 
fiillowiiij;  un  precede  uuU  ulftr :  l  rpwi  receipt  of  Only  Twcnty- 
f.  vc  CmNU  poatuyo  *Lmny4,  iitwiU  6tnd  Tin1  Flrvuide  ut 
1 1  i*m44  for  Three  Mnuthis  and  to  *tnrj  xub*cnb*r  «•«  u/dt 
send,  Free  and ponl-yald,  an  elegant  lioxof  Fine 
erjr*  Jewelry#  etc-#  tue  oimicuLt  of  wbiob  me  xi  foliuwd: 
Twelv*  Shuts  of  tK.*t  quality  TinUd  Not*  Pape*  ;  Tn-dv*  Su¬ 
perior  Envelopes  u>  match  :  One  Klrgaiit  Camel oin Pi Ri)ig, 
with  gold qilaKd  top  and  Ramtt-plaUs;  Gun  tU*«utu  Ladies'  Jet 
Brooch ,  vory  Uamlxomn  uml  Ouo  Fiuc  Silt'er- Plated 

ThtmbU  of  good  quality  ;  Buckrur’s  Musical  Chut,  b.v  the  uid 
o  which  any  one  can  learn  loplay  ihv  piauoor  orgau  In  a  few 
houi’bj  YudHfjf'iix  Ifmbroldery  and  Nssdls  It 'or  A*  J^tigns,  all 
new,  with  direction*'  and  a  Urirts  cuLlcclioU  of  Yal Cooking 
and  othtr  Rem  pit.  All  tho  nbovc,  La  a  ucuiaud  haud-^oute  box, 
wilt  he  seal  FrtH5  tc$  all  who  send  twenty  hre  eenL-i  lor  u  three 
moutha'  trial  subscription  to  Tin  1'iurjDi  at  Uqmk.  AH  these 
good^are  warrnnted  genuine  ami  In  every  respect  We 

ottVr  no  cheap  or  triKby  wrtiolaa.  Thk  Fiks«tpv  Homs  is  a 
larirc  mill  hand  noun*  magaxinu,  eonUiuinq  M  larX‘>  pmox-  tU&col- 
utuu3,  lucludLaig  covci,  profusely  lllafttratcd#  uud  iiuot  with 
splendid  serial  and  ahort  storle*  by  the  best  authors#  pomu»,  use¬ 
ful  ko-.  wledge,  dketchcn  of  travel  und  adventure,  reading  for  the 
tou»k.  farm,  garden  ami  household  reclws,  wic  and  humor,  etc,, 
etc.  A  com pivte  aud  olugaut  family  magazine  in  every  raspeot, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  intcremiug  pabllahed.  Will 
vou  not aoud 26 ocuts  and  get  it  three  mouth*,  together  with  our 
beautiful  Hox  or  Fifth  fttnUonery,  Jewelry,  and  all  the  other  use¬ 
ful  articles  named  ntxiVfi?  ttHTuernbVf#  ad  these  useful  ^00*1<  ar«.' 
given /r  re— you  merely  pay  for  tilt  Magazine.  Tlii.-s  rreai  oiler  \n 
mode  simply  to  introduce  the  mauaiiuc  Into  new  boiuea.  Take 
advattUje  of  It  note— dt  once.  We  guarantee  c-vciy  one  three 
times  the  value  of  money  sent  f  If  you  art  not  more  thnn  satis¬ 
fied,  wo  will  cheerfully  refund  the  amount.  A*  to  our  reliability, 
we  refer  to  any  publisher  iu  New  York,  UUvwUo  to  ihu  Commer¬ 
cial  Amende*,  ns  wo  tire  au  old  established  house,  wclMthuu  naud 
reliable,  Kivu  nubvcrlptions  to  the  magazine,  with  live  boxes  or 
the  premium*,  fbr  $1  00.  Thus,  by  gutnttg  four  uf  you r  Irieuds 
to  >md  with  vou,  vou  will  secure  your  owu  free.  Addi'  a a, 

F.  AL  MJVTUN,  I'ubtUher,  87  Park  l,W..V  a  York. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS 

Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Three  Spring  Wagons,  Ponr  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Baggies,  Phstons,  Sewing  Machine  Wagons,  Backboards. 


Doaiort  Hand  for  Oatalotma  and  IDnatratpr'  Prtoe  List 

M*TCWWIL, 


I. K  W 1 «  *  CO..  wi,. 


For  60  Days  ONLY  w©  will  present  this 

ELEGANT  STEM-WINDING  WATCH 

FREE  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


Owing  to  Hi®  failure  of  tin?  larce  Intpoi  tin®  bouse,  wo  hav® 
been  able  to  so.'tlre  their  entli®  k  ..I  QOX.D.  SIL5rEU  ®ml 
NICKEL  CASl'-Il  IVATCHfc*,  at  less  thait  oue-lt,Ul  the  coat  oi 
importation,  'flier®  uie  ItKluiKtlln  llua  stork  ov-r  11,000 
■olid  niekel-ruvd  strut  uluiling  watches  which 
wo  wieb  toC'hire,  t  Into  raah  at  tliu  earliest  posulhlo  date.  In 
(inl'rtndotlia  we  mak®  therolLiwIna  LT«i  R.U.  AND  CXPA- 
ItAI.Lt.LLD  OEKflt.  UPON  RECEIPT  Of  f  4  ,1II»  we  will  n. 

l'iti.1,  one  of  Iheio  601.1X1  KICK  EL  C  aSI.D  S'LKM  5VIKP- 
ING  5V  ATCUKSstbe  mail  pile®  of  wth  bhsj  ultcaj®  been  9io 
lnihl»ctlj.TMT  ate  all  excvlliimin.ekcei'cio.ant.hvaav 
brvclrdcdged  crystals,  am!  os»r  eksa»e  color. 
Thaptlccwo  oiler  t  emails  much  lower  than  tlie  wholcm  e 

hie,  and  kn than  they  could  be  boughs  by  the  gross  so-dny  : 
potae  aliirtherlndocetaeutaud  Iu  orde.  totnttodirceonr  gooea 
ami  p  u  hit  ration  K'.tj  your  viciuity,  wo  will  aend  yuu  In  addition 
tilth*  watrit,  Tim  lM.r«Tn.»TCT  UooutM'OhuGt  seT  ILta.tziSB 
one  year  fro*.  Tide  I*  one  of  the  bet  In.iBiizItwaof  the  day.  ;  1 
contain*  lllmtratlimi  from  nil  part®  uf  lb®  world,  stori'  t , 
ekelehos  auecilotr®,  povniu.  afnlUliiw,  u-eful  Informaiirr.. 
bnu.ehoM  uotee,  tfartlru  nnd  I  Ml  Ui  ait,  satuin  to  ru rn  . - 
puodents,  panic  ilrporliurnt,  S.  hbnih  reailtn#,  and  la  fact 
u**r, tiling  ibalean  hr  (oiioii  tu  unj  firtt-rtn,.  mnparlue. 

ThOBilhecrlptlunnrli:*'  baa  al  way,  beclt  Sl.ad  pri  year.  For 
»1  .00  extra#  or  $5.00  In  all,  wo  will  scud  un  alegaut  gold 
plated  chain,  worth,  at  rwtall.  $2.00. 

Jt'CTTMiMK  or  iT.ron  ii  we  Mrtidano1*cftntol*m-wfTtriinjc 
waich  aim  lb«  HottRgnor.n  Gpkit  HhOAliXK.  This  nmkes  llio 
watch  coityoubutn  tnfls*,  and  yo«  ran  will  ihutnfrcd  for  double 
the  •wonry  «y*  jd.  Tide  offer  could  not  bauiRiU'  were  tt  not  for 
4h«  fort  that  we  twttgh l  the  Watclioa  at  mia-lialf  cost  o  I  niMiiii- 
faclur#.  T  IrWrtIi  will  a*1l  rexdHv  fop 96 1  »  919.  O’lh’Y  uuw. 

,  HOW  TO  QET  A  WATCH  FREE. 

tf  you  WIU  Rrt  up  AC  il  M)fT»u  RuI.afi  iln*;  n  to  ni.r  M»*«Axtne, 
•nd  ei*r»d  ha  946.06,  94.00  fo»-  vac)*  Hutaetlbcr#  we  will  aend 
you  a  Watch  and  tue  MasfMlqe  utiu  year  free  far  your  trouble# 
and  each  peia«'ii  Iti  ibwOlnb  will  not  the  Watch  aod  Hagnzlue 
ue  offer.  The  Ulualrall.m  glrrn  wai  made  ftom  one  of  tho 
watch«**»  and  l»  a  pcrlWt  r*prt»avulalIonw  Sruil  money  by 
p<4Ht  oWch  ordar  or  registered  lelt>*T  mi  our  rlak.  As  ti»  onr  re- 
*t«*M¥lblUlv  wiir^fsr  to  anv  Naw  York  f  nblUboii  ot  tnerchanta. 
Aa  Jio-ia  t.  (}.  K! DROIT  Si  C0M  10  llarcUy  St.#  .Sen  fork* 


C  H  AN  D  LE  R  &>T AY  LOR- 1  ndia  napolis/b  I  rid. 

STANDARD  CIRCULARj^j 
PONY  CIRCULAR  AND 
PORTABLE  MULAYi^Sfc^P 

MILLSlfe^ 


ONLY#  FOR  75  BCAUTIFI'L  DESICW5  IFOR 

meedce-woaic. 

A  very  hemst'.fiU  «*Jl«ction  of  dmurtm  for  B  .olen,  Obnten,  and  Centre®  In 
jnnliagTiAiee,  etc., on  J»t*Cu>v«*  lloltmln  Work,  WomloJ  Work,  Burlap 
Work. die.  Th.-a*  deiitrue  am  new  and  remarkably  p.,'tty .  Every  lady 
ebonid  h  v«  them.  No.  1  ooutaini nearly  Si  Doi^u.  for  Wore-,  d  Work, 
Canra,  Work, troehot  Work. ct  .  eonuiaa  nearly  1 1  Ivraigru  for 


BOWMAN  BROS.,  4$ 


for  i\)t  JXoimg 

THE 

HORTICUUTURAU  CLUB 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER! 

AWARDS  OF  PRIZES  IN  THE  WATER¬ 
MELON  CONTEST. 


part  as  much  as  I  have  mine.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  feel  that  by  such  means  as  we  use 
and  through  our  Horticultural  Club,  we  may 
incite  young  minds  to  greater  activity,  and  to 
a  desire  to  excel  in  this  kind  of  work.  We 
hope  that  the  young  folks  appreciate  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  do  them  good,  as  we  do  their  good 
words  and  wishes  which  come  to  us  almost 
every  day,  to  encourage  us  in  our  work.  The 
prizes  will  be  forwarded  to  their  proper  desti¬ 
nations  as  soon  as  possible.  ITncle  Mark. 
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Extracts  from  Prize  Winners’  Letterq 


The  People’s  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture* 


Who  the  Lucky  Ones  Are — A  List  of  A 11 
the  Competitors  Who  Have  Re¬ 
ported— The  Success  They  Had 
—Insects  and  Wet  Weather 
Shortened  the  Crop- 
Remarks. 


Probably  those  of  the  Horticultural  Club 
who  have  been  engaged  this  Summer  in  rais¬ 
ing  watermelons  from  the  seed  which  we  sent 
out  in  the  Spring,  are  very  anxious  to  know 
who  are  to  carry  off  the  prizes,  and  now  I 
am  able  to  make  tbe  announcement.  First, 
let  me  say  a  few  words,  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  told  there  were  but  2G  reports.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  lateness  of  the  Spring,  the 
cold,  wet  weather,  the  insects,  etc.,  which  in¬ 
jured  the  melon  crop,  it  seems  as  if  there 
should  have  been  more  to  report  their  suc¬ 
cesses  or  their  failures  than  there  have  been. 
Out  of  so  large  a  number  as  received  tbe 
seeds  we  have  now  to  record  the  names  of 
only  26,  yet  we  feel  assured  that  it  is  not 
from  a  lack  of  interest  that  the  reports  have 
been  so  few.  Many  have  written  that  their 
seeds  did  not  sprout,  or  that  the  young  plants 
died  out  entirely  soon  after  coming  up,  hence, 
if  things  had  been  more  favorable  to  their 
growth,  we  should  now  have  bad  names 
enough  to  fill  a  column  or  more. 

It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  for  us  to  know 
that  so  good  a  variety  of  watermelon  has 
been  so  widely  distributed.  Nearly  every  re¬ 
port  has  testified  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
fruit,  the  thinness  of  the  white  riud,  and  in 
many  ways  it  has  been  highly  commended. 
This  is  tbe  object  of  our  seed  distributions,  to 
place  good  things  where  many  can  enjoy 
them.  So  we  hope  that  another  year  every 
member  of  the  Club  will  take  special  pains  to 
secure  a  good  crop,  and  not  only  that,  but 
shall  put  it  in  the  power  of  others  to  enjoy 
the  same  good  things.  But  to  come  to  the 
point,  which  is  now  of  most  interest,  I  will 
announce  the  prize  winners: 

FIRST  PRIZE. 

Awarded  for  heaviest  crop  (140  pounds) 
to  Claude  Irwin  Fosque,  Hayes’  Store,  Va. 

SECOND  PRIZE. 

Awarded  for  second  heaviest  crop  (131 
pounds),  to  J.  R.  Peebles,  Disputanta,  V a. 

THIRD  PRIZE. 

Awarded  for  third  heaviest  crop  (109  pounds) 
to  Andrew  Benton,  Grundy  Center,  la. 

FOURTH  PRIZE. 

Awarded  for  heaviest  single  melon,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  those  above  mentioned,  (3l}-£  pounds), 
to  Virgil  At  Herron,  Caldwell,  Texas. 

FIFTH  PRIZE. 

Awarded  for  second  heaviest  single  water¬ 
melon  (29%  pounds),  to  Walter  Herron,  Cald¬ 
well,  Texas. 

The  prizes,  os  previously  announced,  are — 

(l.)  A  Silver  Cup,  with  winner’s  name 
beautifully  engraved  upon  it. 

(2.)  “Young  Americans  in  Japan,”  a 
book  of  372  large  octavo  pages  and  171  illus¬ 
trations. 

(3.)  “  Zig  Zag  Journeys  in  the  Orient.” 
Another  beautiful  volume  of  320  pages  and 
150  illustrations. 

(4.)  “Farming  for  Boys.”  Such  a  book 
as  every  farmer’s  boy  would  delight  to  read. 

(5.)  “Raleigh;  his  Exploits  and  Voy¬ 
ages.”  An  entertaining  book  for  young 
people. 

Below  is  given  the  names  of  the  other  com¬ 
petitors,  in  connection  with  the  prize-winners, 
with  the  total  weight  of  each  crop  raised,  the 
weight  of  the  heaviest  single  melon,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  melons  and  of  vines,  set  opposite. 


Names. 


Claude  Irwin  Foque 

J.  R.  Peebles . 

Andrew  Benton . 

Vlrpil  A.  Herron . 

Walter  Herrou  _ 


T.  J.  Towner.... 
T  J.  Feeli  es. . . 

Ida  Reeves . 

Earnest  Wolwsr 
Maud  Van  Allen 

Auulu  Hall . 

Annie  Palmer.. 
Bertha  Cross. . 
Annie  Winfrey. 
George  Fox . 


Claude  Irwin  Fosque:— We  began  to  pull 
the  melons  by  the  middle  of  August,  as  the 
first  were  ripe  then;  we  pu  lied  two,  but  they 
were  not  as  large  as  three  that  we  pulled  on 
the25tb  (August).  We  did  not  plant  our  seed 
until  about  tbe  first  of  June.  The  land  was 
plowed  up  into  a  bed  about  six  feet  wide  and 
the  hills  were  ten  feet  apart,  well  manured 
with  Btable  manure.  The  melons  were  dark 
green;  flesh  red,  sweet  and  delicious;  fruit 
long  in  shape;  rind  half  an  inch  thick.  My 
largest  melon  weighed  30  pounds,  and  tneas 
ured  30  inches  around  crosswise  and  48% 
inches  around  lengthwise.  We  had  five  vines 
that  grew;  six  seeds  sprouted,  but  one  vine 
died  when  it  was  quite  small ;  we  only  planted 
one  seed  in  a  hill.  The  very  wet  weather  we 
have  had  all  along  hurt  the  vines  much.  Pa 
raises  a  great  many  melons  for  market,  but  he 
has  none  that  are  as  delicious  as  mine  While 
his  are  someti  68  larger,  he  thinks  that  mine 
will  be  early  nnd  productive,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  very  saleable  on  account  of  their  supe¬ 
rior  quality.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  gift 
of  seed. 

Andrew  Benton:— The  prizes  are  beyond 
my  expectations,  but  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
what  became  of  the  melon  seed  you  so  kindly 
sent  me.  The  six  seeds  were  planted  in  gen¬ 
erous  soil  in  the  center  of  the  garden,  tbe  20th 
of  May.  The  weather  became  so  cold  that 
but  one  seed  grew.  That  one  vine  was  my 
pride  until  the  3rd  of  Sept.,  when  a  severe 
storm  of  rain  and  hail  ruined  it.  At  one 
time  I  counted  27  small  melons  on  it;  all 
blighted  but  five.  I  leTt  them  on  the  injured 
vine  until  frost.  Their  weights  were  then 
26,  25,  21, 19  and  18  pounds  making  a  total  of 
109  pounds.  It  seems  very  prolific;  is  finely 
formed  but  under  the  circumstances  cannot 
judge  the  quality. 

Virgil  A.  Herron; — I  hardly  expect  a 
prize,  but  think  much  of  your  good  opinion, 
so  I  report.  The  vines  I  found  to  be  rampant 
growers,  averaging  20  feet  in  length.  The 
melons  were  nearly  black  in  color;  flesh,  pink 
and  firm  and  sugary  when  fully  ripe.  This 
melon  requires,  with  us,  two  weeks  longer  to 
ripen  than  the  Excelsior.  The  soil  was 
sandy  new  ground,  turned  over  in  March; 
no  manure.  My  heaviest  melon  weighed 
31%  pounds. 

John  R.  Peebles:— I  received  six  seeds  and 
planted  them  May  1,  one  seed  in  a  hill:  four 
sprouted.  The  vines  grew  very  thrifty  and 
were  not  infested  with  bugs  as  I  took  the  pre¬ 
caution  when  the  vines  were  young  to  dust 
them  with  plaster  occasionally  while  the  dew 
was  on.  I  had  12  melens  weighing  131  pounds; 
the  heaviest  one  weighed  21  pounds.  Father 
bought  my  largest  one  for  the  seed.  The 
melons  were  very  nice  and  sweet  but  not  as 
large  as  the  Cuban  Queen. 

- »--■» - - - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  should  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  if 
it  is  not  too  late.  I  am  a  little  girl,  12  years 
old,  and  live  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
My  father  has  taken  the  Rural  for  about  10 
years.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins.  I  think  Barbara  and  Eliza  Brown 
are  right  in  saying  that  we  ought  to  take  bold 
and  make  the  Rural  interesting.  There  has 
not  been  any  puzzles  in  for  a  long  time.  Why 
don’t  somebody  contribute?  If  any  one  else 
will  I  will.  But  I  think  my  letter  is  getting 
too  long  so  I  will  close.  Your  niece, 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  Sadie. 

f  (  shall  be  pleased  to  enroll  your  name  on 
my  list  if  you  send  your  full  name  and 
address. — u.  M. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  thought  I  would 
write  and  tell  you  how  my  watermelon  is 
getting  along.  I  planted  the  seeds,  and  three 
came  up,  but  the  little  pigs  got  out  one  night 
and  rooted  one  up,  and  one  of  the  calves  got 
out  and  stepped  ou  one,  and  the  other  is  doing 
real  nicely ;  it  has  five  little  melons  on  it,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  for 
them  to  ripen,  I  have  a  few  peppers;  they 
are  a  small  kind.  Mamma  had  52  plants  which 
she  rooted  this  Sommer.  We  have  about  50 
little  chickens.  Papa  has  18  stacks  of  oats  and 
one  of  wheat,  and  had  50  acres  in  rye.  My 
little  sister  and  I  walk  a  mile-and-a  half  to 
school.  Your  niece,  Sarah  McDonald. 

Butler  Co.,  Iowa. 


FOR  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  &  WEST. 
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500  engravings  from  nature  yearly.  The  best  artists- the  best  writers  in 
the  land — Original  from  beginning  to  end.  It  costs  more  in  its  make-up  than  any 
other  weekly  rural  journal  published.  It  has  introduced  and  disseminated  free 
among  its  subscribers  some  of  the  most  valuable  farm  and  garden  seeds  and  plants 
in  cultivation.  Ask  those  who  know.  The  first  journal  to  have  established  Experi. 
ment  Grounds.  All  novelties  tested  and  reported  upon  according  to  their  merits 
without  fear  or  favor.  Two  thousand  dollars  in  presents  to  be  awarded  to  those  who 
raise  tbe  largest  yields  of  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint,  and  Heavy  Dent  corn  and 
the  Fultzo-CIawson  Wheat.  Two  hundred  Thousand  vines  to  be  raised  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Niagara  Grape  to  be  sent  out  in  the  Rural's  present  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion.  A  large  amount  to  be  offered  for  the  best  seedling  vines  so  produced.  Try 
tbe  new  Blu&li  potato — an  intermediate  of  remarkable  keeping  qualities  and  yield. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  disseminated  free  to  its  subscribers  the  White  Elephant 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes — the  best  early  and  late  potatoes  known.  It  has 
introduced  many  other  valuable  seeds  and  plants,  notably  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry — 
Blount’s  White  Prolific  Corn— the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint,  the  most  remarkable 
corn  known — the  greatest  fodder  producer  -the  largest  ears— many  measure  16  inches. 
It  bears  its  ears  low.  Each  kernel  will  produce  from  8  to  15  stalks,  many 
bearing  one  ear  or  more  in  favorable  seasons.  Inquire  of  those  who  read  this  journal 
and  subscribe  for  it  as  a  measure  of  economy.  Progressive  farmers,  gardeners, 
pomologists  and  stockmen  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  It  is  conscientious,  alive 
and  trustworthy.  It  is  conducted  by  practical  farmers,  and  unites  tbe  true  interest 
of  the  farm,  garden,  orchard  and  country  home  with  the  editorial  labors  of  a 
rural  journal.  Thus  it  iB  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  gained  its  present 
acknowledged  position  as  the  first  agricultural  and  horticultural  journal  of  America 
— 16  pages  weekly— fine,  natural-colored  paper— $2.00  per  year  invariably  in  advance. 
Send  for  premium  lists  and  posters. 

— — 

THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS: 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  you  have  achieved  in  making  the  Rural 
one  of  the  best  journals  I  have  over  become  acquainted  with.  For  15  years  or  more  I  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Rural,  and  each  succeeding  year,  while  under  its  present  man¬ 
agement,  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  sure  and  steady  progress  it  has  been  making  until  it 
now  stands  pre-eminent,  always  doiug  better  than  it  has  promised.  What  the  Rural  ad¬ 
vises  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  adopting;  what  it  condemns  1  find  it  best  to  let  alone.  Its  edi¬ 
torials  are  an  outgrowth  of  careful  thought  regarding  the  present  and  future  interests  of 
agriculture.  Its  Free  Seed  Distributions,  and  tbe  results  of  its  experiments  given  to  its 
readers  and  patrons,  mark  a  step  far  in  advance  of  any  journal  of  my  acquaintance.  In  a 
word,  an  investment  in  the  Rural  pays  a  better  dividend  than  one  in  any  other  agricultural 
periodical  in  the  land. 

Logan  Co.,  Ohio.  Geo.  A.  Henry. 

I  have  been  taking  a  number  of  rural  (?)  periodicals  until  this  year,  and  exchanged  with 
a  neighbor  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  They  were  cheap.  (Ij  Their  contributions  were 
free  and  from  illiterate,  inexperienced  people  and  contained  no  scientific  agricultural  infor¬ 
mation.  Thev  gave  merelv  results  without  comprehension  of  causes.  1  have  discontinued 
them.  The  R’ukal  New-Yorker  is  the  Only  genuine  Simon-pure  farmer's  paper  that  has 
come  under  my  observation.  Its  contributors  are  learned  agriculturists,  pomologists,  ento¬ 
mologists,  etc.,  who  reason  from  cause  to  effect  and  know  whereof  they  affirm.  I  shall 
support  the  Rural  New-Yorker  so  long  as  it  maintains  its  present  high  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Greene  Co.,  Mo.  H.  E.  Branch. 

I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  Rural  since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  it. 
Among  my  neighbors  there  is  a  general  idea  that  the  editors  of  agricultural  papers  know 
nothing  of  farming,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not  think  that  farmers  at  the  South  could  get 
much  useful  information,  anyhow,  from  papers  published  at  the  North,  because  there  is  so 
much  difference  between  the  agricultural  methods  and  crops  of  both  sections;  but  the  Rural 
is  good  enough  for  me,  for  in  it  every  week  I  find  matters  that  are  of  interest  and  practical 
utility,  although  I  must  confess  it  is  the  only  agricultural  paper  of  which  I  can  say  the  same, 
and  I  have  tried  several  others. 

Travis  Co.,  Texas.  Phineas  Burchard. 

Here  are  two  dollars  for  another  year — the  best  investment  I  can  make.  Go  on,  O  Rural! 
joyfully  and  cheerfully  in  your  honest,  honorable  and  useful  career.  Your  weekly  yisits  are 
pleasant  and  instructive,  your  occasional  gifts  are  valuable;  and  if  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  the  Rural  New-Yorker  must  be  a  very  happy  institution. 

New  Y ork  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  H.  Kimball. 

The  Vermont  Watchman,  in  its  ably  conducted  Agricultural  Department,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  Fair  Number  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  says:  “This  wonderfully  able 
and  successful  journal  now  confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  newspapers  of 
the  world.  No  other  approaches  it  in  the  value  of  its  articles,  tbe  abundance,  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  engravings,  or  in  the  relative  cheapness  of  its  price.” 

In  renewing  my  subscription  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  T  cannot  well  do  without  the 
Rural.  I  regard  it  as  the  best  of  the  agricultural  press.  The  Experiment  Farm  is  of  value 
to  all  and  I  look  with  interest  to  its  results. 

Vigo  Co.,  Indiana.  J.  A.  Foote. 

The  Rural  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  in  farming  under  many  severe  difficulties — up¬ 
hill  work.  One  year  it  saved  me  $50  through  the  information  given  in  the  crop  reports. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  N.  H.  Williams. 

I  cannot  do  without  the  Rural;  it  has  been  of  such  great  value  to  me.  Following  its 
advice  on  one  subject  alone  was  worth  many  times  the  subscription  price  to  me. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Henry  Wood. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  manner  in  which  you  sustain  the  Rural.  It  grows  bet¬ 
ter  as  it  grows  older.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  is  so  eminently  practical. 

Center  Co.,  Pa.  ‘  J.  H.  Woodward. 

I  have  already  been  offered  for  mv  White  Elephant  Potatoes  from  the  seed  you  sent, 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  two  years. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  Marshall  Darling. 

The  Rural  is  very  highly  prized  in  our  family  circle.  The  seed  distribution  is  a  grand 
scheme,  whtch  I  shall  make  tbe  most  of. 

Benton  Co,,  Oregon.  G.  N.  Hobart. 

The  Rural  is  more  eagerly  read  than  all  the  other  five  papers  we  take.  We  keep  it  on 
file  and  often  search  it  over  for  advice  about  our  farm  and  garden  work. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  Jasper  Barnes. 

No  progressive  farmer  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.kL.  Bellinger. 

It  is  the  paper  of  the  country. 

Bonham,  Texas.  R.  E.  Allen. 


PERSONALS. 


Certain  New  York  capitalists,  including 
theHavemeyers,  are  about  to  erect  a  large 
sugar  refinery  in  New  Orleans. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  celebrated,  on  October  8» 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  entry  up¬ 
on  the  government  of  Prussia. 

The  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Lord  Douglass  Gor¬ 
don  and  Captain  Hargrave,  of  the  British 
army,  have  gone  to  Texas  on  a  hunting  tour. 
They  are  guided  by  a  sportsmen  of  Chicago. 

The  daughter  of  ex- President  Hayes  is  a 
schoolmate  of  Miss  Molly  Garfield  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  It.  Hayes,  jr,  has  a  position  in  the  bank 
at  Fremont  of  which  bis  father  is  a  director. 

Mr.  Hiram  Sibley,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  owner  of  cultivated  land  in  America 
and  who  was  formerly  president  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  will  erect  in  Chicago 
the  largest  seed  warehouse  in  the  world . 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  the  eminent  English  scien¬ 
tific  agriculturists, says  that  while  the  English 
wheat  crop  of  18S2  cannot  perhaps  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  average  crop,  the  other  crops  are, 
taking  them  all  round,  very  good,  and  the 
prospects  of  agriculture  more  favorable  than 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  pays  175,000  a 
vear  for  a  vast  tract  of  deer  forests  extend¬ 
ing  from  one  side  of  Scotland  to  the  other. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  has  just  leased  an¬ 
other  estate  and  has  brought  suit  against  the 
owner  for  failing  to  eject  the  shepherds  and 
crofters  who  are  on  it.  * 

The  Hon.  Joseph  N.  Dolph,  who  has  just 
been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by 
the  Oregon  Legislature,  is  a  native  of  new 
York.  He  has  lived  in  Oregon  about  twenty 
years,  and  besides  being  a  prominent  lawyer 
at  Portland,  has  been  connected  intimately 
with  many  important  business  enterprises  in 
that  State. 

Paul  H.  Hayne,  the  Southern  poet,  is  a  man 
of  medium  size — perhaps  flve-and-a-half  feet 
tall — with  a  well  proportioned  figure,  olive 
complexion,  dark,  penetrating  brown  eyes, 
and  a  full,  massive  forehead.  He  has  highly 
polished  manners, cordial  address,  and  so  much 
natural  eloquence  in  conversation  as  to  re¬ 
mind  every  one  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  nephew 
of  Robert  Hayne,  Daniel  Webster’s  opponent. 


***“  Durability  is  better  than  show.”  Du¬ 
rability  of  health  is  worth  more  than  the 
wealth  of  a  Vanderbilt.  Kidney-Wort  is 
man’s  co  laborer  in  maintaining  health.  With 
healthy  liver,  bowels  and  kidneys,  men  and 
women  will  always  be  in  good  health.  If  the 
bowels  are  torpid,  if  piles  torment,  if  the  back 
is  full  of  pain,  get  a  package  of  Kidney-Wort 
and  be  cured  without  more  suffering. — Adv. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Kural  New-Yorker  b> 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.1X1 

“  Six  months.... .  Liu 

Great  Britain,  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . .  *3.04  (12s.  lid. 

France, . . .  . .  3.04  (16  ^  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20  ttf  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 
THK  RURAL  NKW-YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  86  Ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
BT  No  ad-'ertlaement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


40  Clydesdale  Stallions 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported. 

60  Hambletonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 


Largest  Herd  of 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  In  America. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock 
with  milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  is 
wanted. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 
Lakeside  Slock  Farm, 

SYBACC8B,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  GO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY*  YAHU8, 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strains  i 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  state,  kept  oa 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cots  wold,  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
pure-bred  Poultry  Address  A.  P.  or  H.  EL  ROWE, 
Lock-Box  84,  Fredericksburg,  V*. 


UmpUttuntg  ami  gfl-acfrittfriL 

Seeley’s  Continuous 

Hay  Press. 


Received  First  Premium  at  New'  York  State  Fairs 
1880,  ’81  and  82,  over  Dederlek  aad  others.  The  ONLY 
PERFRCT  HAY  PRESS  MADE.  Puls  Tb<  Tons  of 
Hay  in  Cab. 

Manufactured  by  D.  W.SKEI.EY,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
States  east  of  Ohio,  ami  by  whitman  aG’LCO.,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  for  all  iho  Western  states  and  Territories. 
Address  as  above,  for  Circulars. 

appij:  .iiMiV 

From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  SORGHUM  JUICE  faster,  and  with 
less  fuel  than  aDy  apparatus  known. 

THOU  SAN  L>.S  IN  USE. 

8end  postal  fo- 
Descriptive  Clrou- 
l  rs  and  Testimo¬ 
nials. 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 
COMPANY, 

Fellow.  Falls.  Vt. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL. 

Latest  out,  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  In  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 

LEWIS  STRAYER,  Y  ork,  Pa. 


-  72oYoo67 

A of  timber  and  prairie  ^ 

.  jkaiid  alonsr  til#  line  of  tbo  St.  Znrals 
and  San  Hail  way  for  sale  on  seven 

years'  time,  at*Vom$St. 00  to  $8.00  an  o-ere.  Free 

transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  purchasers  as 

per  Circular  oent  on  application  to 
W.  H.  TXATON,  JTomplB  BoHdins,  (  W.  H.  COITOT, 

^As.  Lid  Com.  *  ST  LouiSi  Mo  J  Land.  Com *  - 


WEALTHY  FARMERS^ 

business  and  reside  lna  city,  can  have  a  circular,  with 
cuts  of  a  FINE  RESIDENCE  for  sale  Oh  easy  terms, 
by  writing  to  JOHN  H.  JOHNSON, 

K.  E.  Agent,  Ekpiingtield,  Ohio. 


iatjeteUaneotts, 


AYER’S 

AGUE  CURE 

IS  WARRANTED  to  cure  all  eases  of  tnalurlal 
disease,  such  as  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent  or  Chill 
Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  Bilious  Fever 
and  Liver  Complaint.  In  ease  of  failure,  after  due 
trial,  dealers  are  authorized  by  our  circular  of  July 
1st,  1882,  to  refund  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  C0.f  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  bv  all  PruggiBtB. 


NEW  no  2  alike  Clti-oiiio  Visiting  Cards, 

name  on  10  cents.  iVurraute’1  best  pack  so  d. 
Agents  wanted.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


<l W,  £r(d&  glautjs,  &r. 


HOLLAND  BULB 


ROSES  AND 
PLANTS 

MILLIONSof  them 

Our  Pall  Catalogue  is  the  fin. 
est  and  most  complete  ever 
issued.  Full  Instructions  for 
culture  by  an  experienced 
horticulturist.  Bent  FREE. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Rochester, N.Y,  A  Chicago  JIL 


The  extensive  assortment  of  the  best 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

In  the  old  Nurseries  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  of 

R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO., 

Is  now  In  large  nuanllty  and  excellent  condition. and 
heavy  Discounts  art*  made  from  the  old  Catalogue 
prices  of  verj  nenv  kinds.  For  catalogues,  address 
A.  II.  CRANE,  F.xr.,  Box  60S,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


$mplmettt$  and 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO  MORROW 

Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 


OR  STORM  GLASS  AND  THERMOMETER  COMBINED, 
WILL  TfiLL  YOU  I 

It  will  detect  arul  Indicate  rxiroictly  any  chnngo  in  the  ■weather  12  to  IShourw 
In  advance.  It  will  Ml  What  kind  of  storm  is  approaching,  anil  fram  what 
direction—  in  valuable  to  iih  vlgiitors.  Foiniicrtf  can  plan  their  work 
according  to  its  prediction  a  Saves  60  timed  It*  cost  in  a  single  season 
lias  an  accurate  thormouietcrar^he,  l,  whiea  alone  is  worth  tie*  price  of  the 
combination.  This  great  WEATHER  INDICATOR  1st  interned  bythe. 
most  eminent  Physicians,  Pto lessors  aroT  |||  TUC  UlflDI  n  I 
and  Seieutilio  men  of  iLe  day  to  be  the  D  LO  I  J  N  I  nt  VVUltLU  ! 
The  Thermometer  and  Barometer  are  put  in  a  nicely  finli-keil  walnut  frame, 
with  silver  plated  trimmings,  etc.,  making  It  a  be*  util ul  as  well  as  useful  cr- 
muneut.  We  will  send  you  a  sample  one,  deUvertrlfrse ,  to  your  place. in  good 
order,  on  receipt  of  Si,  or  six  for  $4.  A  gents  axe  making  from  $5  to  $20 
daily  selling  them,  at  trial  vilt  vonvinee  ymt.  Order  at  once.  It  Sells  at 
(SIGHT!  Just  tbo  thing  to  sell  to  farmers,  merchants,  etc.  Invaluable  to 
everybody.  17. 8.  Postage.  Stamps  taken  if  in  good  order,  but  money  pre¬ 
ferred.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular  anti  terms. 
m  anorders  to  OSWEGO  THERMO  .DETER  WORKS, 

(Largest  eatabh.Jo.imit  t{f  the  kind  in  the  if  or  id)  OSWOgn,  OSWCgO  Co.,  N  .  Y' . 

We  refer  to  the  Mayor.  Postmaster.  County  Clerk.  First  and  Second 
National  Banks,  or  any  bush. mbs  house  La  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Write  your  fort  Office.  Cotmtu  and  State  jdtynly,  and  remit  tig  money-order 
draft  on  Xno  l’>ri-or  registered  letter,  at  our  risk. 

This  will  make  a  Beautiful  and  Very  Useful  Prcenl. 

UKAD  Wit  VT  THE  PllKI.IC  SAY  ABOUT'  IT. 

T  flu*]  Pool's  Bnromt'lor  work,  is  veil  as  one  that  smu  liny  ijullam.  You  can  roly  ou  rt 
every  time.  Csra.  Cnee.  is.  JUmcui,  Ship  1  T wiliiclif 3au  Francisco. 

Barometer  receive'!  In  good  ordrf,  null  m»l  my  that  the  instrument  give,  perfect  sat- 
If  faction  In  every  respect.  It  is  uently  made  and  wenderhilly  oheap  nt  two  dollars. 

Gso.  D.  I“a»o«>xi,,  XI.  c.  H.  H.  Offior,  Detroit,  Mlob. 

Pont",  Barometer  has  already  saved  me  many  Lime,  its  cent,  la  foretelling  the  weather. 
It  is  a  wonderful  curiosity  and  woks  to  perfection.  F.  J,  Hod 5 TIT. 'O',  Milwaukee, Wla, 

BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS  IMITATION*.  None  genuine 
without  our  Trade  Mark,  and  Hlgriaturo  of  J.  A.  Pool,  on  back  of  Instru¬ 
ment,  as  belows  f  ■J  PA  A  O 


l 


MARK. 


Every  instrument  warranted  Perfect  and  Reliable.  Size  9M  Inches  long. 
3,(1  wide.  If  not  satisfied  on  receiving  the  instrument,  return  It  at  once  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.  Please  state  where  yon  saw  our  advertisement. 


Queen 


the  South 

FOSTriSLE 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Food  or  Meal  for 
Funnily  «5tJ. 

10,000  USE. 

Write  for  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  &  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Successors  to  Straub  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


FiVE-TOiY 

W1G0H  SCALES  SGO 


All  Iron  and  Steel,  Brans  Ton  Beam.  Jones  fie 
pays  the  freight,  Atl  aizea  equally  low,  for  Tree 
book,  adilreta 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Biaghimton,  IT.  7, 


COMMON  SENSE  ENGINE. 


o  a 

2*f 

2  o 

8275.  c.oe® 
ROO.SSa 
375, 53 
500.  §£ 

ct 


•§  Corn  Mill  845. 


15  H.  P.  I 
•JO  H.  P. 
25  ii.  p. 


As“.rr.r3  corn 


SHELLER ! 

(Wood's  Patent.) 

Will  shell  one  bushel  o. 
Corn  in  i  minutes. 

Write  for  circulars  aud  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 
Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

LELU&IITON,  pa. 


CHEAPEST*  BEST  MILL 

SOLD  UNDER  GUARRANTEE 
TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 
CHA?  KAESTNEFU  C? 

303-311  S  CANAL  STR. 

CHICAGO  ILLS. 


>ET  THE  BEST 


L.  BOYER 


F™GRISTMILL 

With  Cast-Steel  Grinding  pans, 
Steel  Cab  Crusher,  and  Sieve 
for  Meal.  They  lake  LESS 
POWER,  do  More  Work, 
and  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  mtlL  Setld  for  IHreripthe 
Cutaluutte.  Also  ii'ian’iTs  ot  the 
Union  Horse  Power,  with  Level 
Tread.  Threshers  and  Cleaners, 
Feed  Cutters.  Crcular  Saws,  etc. 

\  BRO-,  Pliiliulelphiu.  Pa. 


LANDRETUSPH^ 


SEEDS 

SEEDS 


ESTABLISHED 

***^  NINETY-EICHT  YEARS 

Forth©  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Ptanl^  C 
For  the  MARKET  CARDENERPCtlJ© 
For  tho  PRIVATE  FAMILY 

Crown  by  ourselves  On_oor_own_Farms 


SEEDS 


t?'*  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALL. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETH&SONS.SEED  GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


6  H.  P.  s  GOO 
S  H.P.  *  650 
I0H.P.  S50 
1* H.  P.  1000 

S50  f  Send  fordes- 
1050  •  crlptlve  ca(> 
1*250  ( alogue._iE| 


Pear  Seedlings 

In  large  or  small  quantttlen,  NOT  Rl.IGHTED.  A 
dress  D.  C.  HOBART, 

Hojikk  N.  Y. 


Monarch  and  Young  America 
C03N  AND  COB  MILLS. 

Ooly  tttllK  m still?  with 

CA8T  CAST-STBEL  CR11DERS. 

Warranted  anperlnr  to  any  In 
o«e  for  ,11  purpoaee.  Will  griod 
.  faster,  ran  malar,  and  wear  long. 
eer,  Sat0.foell**n  gnaramecd. 

Also  Corn  Sbellora,  Feed  Cat- 
=  tera  Cider  M|U*.  SaB<l  for  clr- 
calara  aod  price.,. 

Manafaotared  by 
WHITMAN  AGftrcrriLTTJRiL CO. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  F  REE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

_  AMERICAS  MASFF’G  CO., 

Amtntan  Fruit  Dnw.  Wayneaboro,  Pa* 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Chas 
M.  Gtass.  106  Sycamore  St.,  CUPtL  O,,  44  W.  R. 
St  ..Syracuse.  N.  Y . ,  and  458  Blver  St.,  troy,  N.Y 


Dew  SutUcationy. 


UNIVERSAL 

Favorites. 


OLD  AND  NEW. 


MINSTREL  SONGS. 

Here,  at  last,  we  have  nearly  all  the  world  famous, 
universally  admired,  sung  aad  whistled  melodies,  in 
one  book  1 00  popu lar  Ballads  ami  Plantation  Songs, 
with  piano  accompaniment.  This  number  includes 
"Old  Folks  at  Home,”  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  •*  Zip 
Coon,"'*  Nelly  Blv,"  ••  ramptown  Ksces."  ‘Golden 

Slippers,”  •  Lily  Dale, . twinkling  Stars.”  "By  the 

Bright  Light,"  and  there  are  more  than  90  others. 

§2  plain.  8*2.50  Clotli.  S3  silt. 


How  to  Practise,  by  A.  M.  Pupin.  Is  a  capital  little 
guide  book  for  teachers  ana  scholars,  aud  such  as 
every  practical  teacher  will  like  to  have.  Mailed 
for  50  cents. 


The  Musical  Favorite,  minstrel 

SONGS  are  the  latest  additions  to  Dltson's  "Home 
Musical  Library,"  have  more  than  2ti0  pages  each,  full 
sheet  music  size,  are  handsomely  bound,  and  give  a 
great  deal  of  music  for  a  moderate  price. 

The  MUSICAL  FAVORITE  eon'alns  about  50  pieces 
of  an  average  length  of  3  to  4  pages  each,  of  medium 
difficulty,  and  by  the  most  popular  composers,  as 
Waldteufel,  Gottschalk,  Blake.  Wilson.  Schumann, 
Aubert,  Lamothe,  etc— In  all,  08  composers. 

82  plain.  82.50  clotli.  83  gilt. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 

AGENTS!  WANTED!  ACENTS! 

JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE 

NEW 

HOL¬ 
IDAY 

‘JfllSS  RICHARDS’  BOY.”  20  a  day  easily  sold 
we  want  an  Agent  In  every  town;  Send  for  circulars, 
t  terms,  and  agency  to  American  Publishing  Co., 
Hartford.  Boston.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Loins. 


AGENTS !  BOOK.  AGENTS! 

SUNLIGHTandSHADOW 

mr^JohnB.  Goughs 

We  want  1000  more  igtnt*  to  sell  this  famous  hook. 
Everyone  liinghs  and  cries  over  it.  Tens  of  Thousands 
are  now  wishing  for  it.  Ministers  s»v  "God  rjierd  it." 
The  temperance  cause  is  now  “hoomwo,  and  thtsi6tneoe» 
selling  book  r 'vr  issv.  1 1.  Now  is  the  time  to  work  for  llolluay 
delivery.  Send  for  circulars  and  sro  oor  Npeviul  Terms. 
A.  t>.  WOUTU1NLXON  At  CO..  Uanford,  Conn. 


IRSTJTEP51N  THEMISTR 


A 96  pp.  book,  well  lllustrated.contalningaserles 
■f  150  brilliant  and  beautiful  experiments,  free 

_ from  danger,  sent  (ree  for  2  stamps.  Chemical 

Caoiuets  with  material  aud  apparatuslor  performing 
50  and  1Q0  experiments.  In  neat  ca-e.  Sent  free  for  50 
and  75  cts.  A  complete  Llstof  Chemlcalsaud apparatus 
for  stamp.  F.  Lowey  A  Co..  45  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


A 


CENTS 

Ara  m I  nn 


SIOO 


PEW  MONTH 

SELL  INC  orr 


M  aLus'^TEf  STOCK-BOOK 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  lOo 


I  1 1  Large  ...»  v— ..  .  ...  ....  «  « —v,  . .  ■  ,u  ,.u , 

tcU  Postpaid.  G.  L  Rkkd,  A  Oa,  Nassau, N.  Y. 


:i 


Ana  oec’v 
profitable 


fo  work  should  al  ones 


I’otorinsry  Snrge'ous,  Hon.  J.  W.  CxDSDXH.snd  others.  Farmers  snd  agents  desiring , 
tnesaendlocfull  partlculsn  to  HUBBARD  BR08.,  18» Oheotuut  St.  PhlUda. ’ 


A  GREAT  SALE 

Of  Thoroughbred 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 


muorou5 


Shakspkrk  wrote  well,  but  Dickens  wrote 
Weller. 

A  business  that  is  always  picking  up — 
Ragpicking. 

Three  people  can  keep  a  secret  when  two 
of  them  are  dead. 

The  way  to  treat  a  man  of  doubtful  credit 
is  to  take  no  note  of  him. 


BY  THE 

American  Horse  Exchange  CLImlted) 

Corner  Broadway  and 
Fiftieth  Street, 

New  York, 

Will  take  place  at  the 

American  Horse  Exchange  (LImlted) 

Corner  BROADWAY  and  FIFTIETH  ST.,  New  York, 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  1, 

COMMENCING  AT  10  A.  M., 

at  which  MANY  ATTRACTIONS  will  be  offered. 
WELL  KNOWN  BREEDERS  will  send  selections 
from  their  herds,  the  breeding  of  which  should  com¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  every  buyer. 


r\  x  '  v '  i 


Did  She  Die  ? 

•‘No ;  she  lingered  and  suffered  along,  pining  away 
all  the  time  for  years,  the  doctors  doing  her  no  good; 
and  at  last  was  cured  by  this  Hop  Bitters,  the  papers 
gay  so  much  about  Indeed  !  Indeed  !  how  thankful 
we  should  be  for  that  medicine !" 

WjksirwiToN,  D.  C.,  May  35th,  1880. 

Gentlemen— Having  been  a  sufferer  for  a  long  time 
f r  un  nervous  prostration  and  general  debility,  1  was 
advised  to  trv  Hop  Bitters.  1  have  taken  one  bottle, 
and  I  have  been  rapidly  getting  better  ever  since, 
and  I  think  it  the  best  medicine  1  ever  used.  1  am 
now  gaining  strength  aud  appetite,  which  was  all 

fone,  and  I  was  in  despair  until  I  tried  your  Bitters. 

am  now  well,  able  to  go  about  and  do  my  own  work. 
Before  taking  It,  I  was  completely  prostrated. 

Mrs  Mary  Stuart.  — Adv. 


'  v  V  /  >  ’  r't  /  v  \<v  1  ^  x  * 

PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT. 

Squire  Bobbins,  with  a  view  to  grouse  driving  later  in  the  season,  employs  the  country 
boys  to  shy  turnips  over  the  wall  for  him  to  practice  at.  Sometimes  the  young  rascals  take 
a  better  aim  than  the  old  gentleman  I — [Punch. 


SUPERIORITY  PROVED  ® 

>THE  SIMPLEST  5  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 


LIGHT-  RUNNING 


GREAT  SALE  OF 


Among  the  NUMEROUS  ANIMALS  TO  BE  SOLD 
will  be  found  several  that  are  the  progeny  of  FA¬ 
MOUS  PRIZE  TAKERS,  such  as 

Farmer’s  Glory,  Wel¬ 
come,  Kisber,  Maz- 
zini,  Victor,  and 
CICERO, 

the  latter  having  been  sold  by  the 

AMERICAN  HORSE  EXCHANGE.^,, 

ON  4TH  INST.,  FOR  *3  ICO. 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  1100,000  Bold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Ills.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Oa. 


I  Chicago, 


Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  Proprietor  of 
the  Houghton  Stock  Farm,  will  contribute 
some  of  the  choicest  representatives  of  his 
well-known  herd. 

Mr,  Lyman  A.  Mills,  of  Middlefleld,  Conn., 
will  sell  at  this  sale  a  beautiful  daughter 
of  HIS  Coomassie  bull  C ATONO.  3,761 . son  of 
ONA,  that  “f/rmtest  of  all  COOMAS81E 
cows,”  and  with  calf  to  KING  KOFFEE,  in- 
bred  son  of  COOMASSIE  herself. 

An  unusually  well-bred,  attractive, 
and  promising  daughter  of  REX,  1,880,  bred 
to  CATONO  May  16. 

A  Splendid  Cow,  deeply  in-bred  to  AL¬ 
BERT  and  PANSY,  bred  to  CATONO  Au¬ 
gust  18. 

A  daughter  of  CHAMPION  OP  AMER¬ 
ICA,  out  of  a  double  g.  d.  of  ALBERT,  sired 
by  a  full  brother  to  the  dam  of  SIGNAL, 
bred  to  CATONO  June  23,  and  others  with 
calf  to  CATONO.  Also  a  choice  YOUNG 
BULL. 

Mr.  James  B.  Smith,  of  Menlo  Park,  N. 
J.,  will  also  sell  the  beautiful  imported 
cow  “PRIDE  OF  COTILLON,"  dam  SALLY, 
sire  HORACE.  94  Jersey  Herd  Book,  bred  to 
EMP.  ALEXIS,  5,053,  June  21,  1882 ;  and 
several  choice  selections  from  his  well  known 
herd. 

The  well-known  ALPHEA  and  EDITH 
strains  will  be  well  represented,  and  some  of 
the  finest  of  their  descendants  will  be  sold. 

Also, 

Cows  in  Calf  to  a  Son  of  POLONIUS, 
the  FIRST  PRIZE  Bull  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  1882. 

A  Grandson  of  the  great  EUROTAS. 

Also, 

Several  descendants  of  REX,  whose 
grandson  won  the  sweepstakes  at  Balti- 
timore,  and  whose  son,  JOHN  REX,  took 
second  prise  at  Utica  this  season. 

There  will  also  be  offered  at  this  sale  Seve¬ 
ral  Thoroughbred  Ayrshires,  bred  by  the 
late  Mr.  William  WATgON,  of  West  Farms, 
New  York. 


Prepared  from 
fruits 


Is  the  best  and  most  agreeable  preparation 

iu  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorders  that 
attend  it. 

Ladles  and  children,  and  those  who  dislike  taking 
pills  and  nauseous  medicines,  are  especially  pleased 
with  Its  agreeable  qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  may  be  used  In  all 
cases  that  need  the  aid  of  a  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperient  medicine :  and  while  it  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  agents  named,  it  Is  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  objections  common  to  them.  Packed  In 
bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cts.  Large  Boxes,  50  cts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUGGISTS. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


TWO  HUNDRED  ANIMALS  of  our  recent  Importations  now  ready  to  remove  from  quarantine,  and  will 
be  sold  at  Private  Sale,  at  LOW  PRICKS*  for  stock  of  such  superior  quality  and  breeding. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  will  lie  eflered  uni  II  November  15,  In  order  to  reduce  our  herd  (which  now 
numbers  over -150  head)  t  >  the  capacity  or  our  stables  Every  animal  selected  personally  with  great  care, 
and  all  superior  both  In  breeding  and  quality.  Every  animal  from  a  deep  milking  family,  and  the 
ancestors  of  all  seen  by  us  before  buying 

A  better  lot  ■  f  Cattle  never  imported. 

Now  la  the  time  to  secure  CHOICE  HOLSTEINS  from  the  largestand  deepest  milking  Herd  In  the  world. 

First  come  first  served.  Come  and  see  for  yourself  before  buying. 


NEARLY  1,000 

recouped  poke  hred 

Percheron-N  orman  Horses 

Imported  and  Ured  by 

j\£.  W-  DUNHAM, 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Wayne,  Du  Pago  County,  Illinois. 

85  unle*  nest  of  Chicago,  on  ('.  A  N .  W.  K'j. 

jjl  468  OF  THE  FINEST 

Imported  from  France  by 
:  dim  during  the  past 

,  V  12  months, 

Vf  259  since  duly  1st,) 


t*r-  CORRESPONDENCE  solicited.  [Mention  this  paper  J 


The  CORNELL  is  the 
only  Sheller  that  uses 
spiral  springs  on  the 
pressure  bar. 


AND 


Two  Horse-Power, 

This  rig,  with  sacking  elevator,  makes 
the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 
The  Sheller  can  be  used  by  hand  or 
W?*  power. 

The  pulley  on  Jack  makes 
iwjgaiil£  300  revolutions  per  minute. 

Ten  different  kinds  of 


700  Bushels 

PER  DAY. 


THE  WHOLE  TO  BE  SOLD 
Absolutely  Without  Reserve. 

The  Sale  will  Positively  Take 
Place,  rain  or  shine,  the  AMERI¬ 
CAN  HORSE  EXCHANGE  build¬ 
ing  being  XV  ELL  HEATED  BY 
STEAM,  and  dry  and  comfortable 
in  all  weather. 


Address  for  Circulars, 


aSiiELLERS, Light  and 
mTIeavy  HORSE- 

I 

—POWERS,  &c. 


uw.Mrootta  [f* 

Bcins  more  than  the  combined  im¬ 
portations  of  ntl  other  importers  of  all 
kinds  of  Draft  Horses  from  Knrope  for 
any  previous  year;  autl  more  than  have 
ever  been  imported  and  bred  by  any 
other  man  or  firm  during  their  entire 
business  career. 

62/^1  n  these  statements  grade  horses 
are  not  included  to  swell  numbers  or 
mislead. 

Come  and  sec  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import¬ 
ing-  and  breeding  establishment  in  the  world. 
Visitors  always  welcome,  whether  they  desire  to 
purchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  depot.  Telegraph  at 
Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  with 
Oaklawn.  , 

Dated  Sept.  1,  iSSa.  Send  for  Catalogue 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED 

1  N 

Cutting  Roots. 

This  Cutter  has  received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair,  and  has  no  equal.  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

The  Neatest,  Strongest,  Simple*!,  Cheapest, 
and  mwNt  Perfect  Kant  Cutter  Iu  the  market. 

This  Gutter  lx  built  with  n  heavy  oak  frame.  Well 
boh'-ii  together;  In  staunch  aud  strong, neatly  flu- 
islii  I,  handsomely  striped  and  ornamented.  The  cut¬ 
ting  apparatus  cutndist.-i  of  twenty-five-  Steel  Knives, 
(gouge  Khnped),  w>  arranged  on  a  wrought  Iron  shaft 
that  they  are  perfectly  s»cure  ;  no  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  loose  or  breaking.  The  roots  are  neatly  cut  lu 
pieces  suitable  for  feeding.  No  coarse  ungainly  pieces 
are  left  by  tht*  Cutter.  A  boy  can  easily  cut  Sj  to  40 
bushels  per  hour,  so  easily  does  It  do  Its  work. 

t-W~  Don’t  fall  to  examine  It. 

We  are  manufacturing  three  sizes,  designated  by 
numbers,  1,  2  and  8. 

Nos.  1  mid  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

No.  8  Is  the  Power  Cutter  and  will  cut  100  bushels 
per  hour. 

Price.  No.  I . $12.00 

“  No.  2 .  14. uo 

“  No.  8... .  32.00 

HIGGANIJM  M’F’G  CORPORATION 

Hlffganum,  Ct.,  XJ.  6.  A, 
Warehouse  38  So,  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


LUNCHEON,  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  will 
aho  be  provided  for  the  company’s  patrons 
during  the  sale. 


Among  the  numerous  contributors  to  this 
great  sale  are  Messrs.  Lyman  A.  Mills,  of 
Middlefleld,  Conn.;  August  Belmont,  New 
York;  J.  B.  Smith,  J.  J.  Bates,  H.  R.  C. 
Watson,  of  West  Farms,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  E. 
Alvord,  of  Houghton  Farm;  C.  P.  Ives, 
Meriden,  Conn.;  Wallace  Barnes,  Bristol, 
Conn.  ;  Egerton  Brown,  Silver  Stream, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Willis  P.  Hazard, 
West  Chester,  Pa. ;  Edwin  Thorne,  of  Thorne- 
dale,  and  J.  L.  &  G.  Spofford,  of  New  York, 
and  others. 


JUST  IMPORTED.  ALL  COLOBS.  GENTLE  AND 
KIND.  REASONABLE  PRICkS. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  FRANCIS  H. 
RELPII,  Live  Stock  Importer  and  Exporter, 
17  as D  19  BROADWAY,  N  Y.  City. 


v  J-TS.-W-  Mill  Manufactory. 

,  u*  Established  185L 

ORI8T  MILLS 

Or  FRENCH  BtJBR  870 XX. 

_ ■  &£$£*/„  Portable  Mill*  for  Fartn- 

r»r^3£  LAiSrr »  era,  Saw  Mills,  etc.;  It  *1- 

ACSkI  ««•;  orer  2.0X)  In  tt*e. 

gl  NgygXj.  Price  from  Iso  up.  Corn- 

in''*”T  t  aitrjllrfc  plete  Mill  ana; Sheller, $96. 

A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
In  order.  Adapted  to  any 
■■ •  *  kind  of  suitable  power. 

Complete  Flouring  and 
„  Corn  Mills 

Kordyke  Si  Marinon  Co.*  Indianapolis,  lad. 


WM.  EASTON 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


the  ditches  are  dug,  even  though  no  water  may 
appear  as  each  spadeful  is  thrown  up,  yet  the 
water  will  slowly  ooze  up  from  the  bottom 
after  the  last  course  is  dug  out,  and  when  the 
gutter  is  cut  for  the  tile  to  rest  in,  will  flow  in 
a  minute  stream  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
show  all  depressions  and  enable  you  to  cut  a 
uniform  grade,  which  is  of  great  importance. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  best  to  lay  tiles 
when  the  ground  is  quite  damp  is  that  the 
earth  can  be  packed  so  much  better  above  the 
tiles.  If  it  is  thrown  in  when  dry  and  crum¬ 
bled  it  will  not  pack  well,  and  the  water  will 
wash  down  from  the  surface  directly  into  the 
tiles  and  carry  silt  and  dirt,  and,  in  time, 
perhaps,  choke  the  drain.  But  if  damp,  the 
earth  above  the  tiles  can  be  packed  so  as  to 
prevent  this,  and  this  is  important.  The 
water  should  be  forced  into  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  tiles  by  the  lateral  hydrostatic 
pressure,  and  should  never  come  directly 
down  from  surface  streams  or  pools. 

3d.  The  best  time  to  drain  is  when  labor  is 
cheap,  work  is  not  pressing  and  the  weather 
is  cool.  These  three  conditions  meet  mainly 
from  November  till  May.  It  needs  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  this  third  proposition.  The 
only  question  is  whether  there  may  not  be 
obstacles  that  counterbalance  the  advantages, 
such  as  snow  frost  and  rains.  True,  but  these 
hinder  nearly  all  farm  work.  But  in  an  open 
Winter,  anywhere  south 
of  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  Cleveland  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  drainage  may  be 
profitably  carried  o  n 
nearly  all  the  time  from 
November  to  May,  if  pro¬ 
perly  planned  and  eon- 
’’iprr  "  ducted;  and  the  expens 

i  1 1||  ,  „  of  draining  then  is  reduce 

to  the  minimum,  for  not 
J&qU  ^  much  other  profitable  farm 

m j  work  can  be  done  in  a  soft 

ffif  ■”*“*  Winter.  Last  Winter  in 

i  Ohio  and  Illinois  drainage 

y,  1  could  have  been  carried 

t  on  nearly  all  the  time 

:  from  December  to  March, 

and  a  farm  owner  with 
1 '  j  one  man  could  havedrain- 

. /  jh.  ed  at  least  six  or  eight 

acres  of  land,  with  tiles 
laid  three  feet  deep  and 
two  rods  apart.  The  cost 
..i.  to  the  farmer  would  be 

thus  little  more  than  the 
actual  cost  of  the  tiles,  and 
^  the  work  would  add  solid 
AVSV.v-.s-:  "  wealth  to  the  land.  The 

■  ‘  yt-1  cost  of  labor  I  say  would 

y... be  small,  for  it  would 
■  otherwise  be  unemployed. 

Men  can  be  hired  for  the 
full  year  on  a  farm  for 
about  the  same  amount  as 
for  nine  months. 

The  necessary  prepar 
ation  for  Winter  drainage  is  simply  to  lay 
off  the  field  in  October  or  November,  with 
a  team  or  plow,  as  described  above,  and  to 
properly  distribute  the  tiles  before  the 
grouud  is  too  soft.  They  can  be  laid  in 
piles  of  33  each,  at  intervals  of  two  rods 
and  then  distributed  by  hand  as  needed  for 
laying.  A  deep,  heavy  snow  interferes  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  work,  but  a  light  snow 
of  three  or  four  inches  is  little  hindrance  and 
it  keeps  the  earth  from  freezing  in  tt  e  fur¬ 
rows.  Cold  weather  will  not  stop  the  work 
unless  the  thermometer  is  about  15  degrees 
below  freezing,  as  the  spades  are  kept  warm 
by  being  constantly  thrust  their  whole  length 
into  the  warm  clay.  But  in  Winter  all  dirt 
thrown  out  with  the  spade  should  be  returned 
as  soon  as  the  tiles  are  laid,  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing;  and  all  work  should  be  neatly  finished  up 
each  night  In  Winter  the  drainage  must 


easier,  it  shows  the  water  level  better,  and  it 
makes  it  possible  to  pack  the  dirt  better  in  fill¬ 
ing.  It  is  worth  noticing,  too,  that  the  subsoil 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  s  i  turated,  or  at  least 
moist,  under  a  tilled  soil  than  under  wheat, 
mead  <w  or  pasture.  Nothing  seems  to  suck 
the  moisture  out  of  Boil  or  subsoil  like  Timothy 
turf.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  run  a  drain 
out  from  a  plowed  field  into  a  meadow  or 
pasture,  or  at  least  through  a  sodded  fence- 
row,  and  have  always  found  the  ground  far 
drier  (if  it  was  dry  anywhere)  and  the  digging 
far  harder  under  the  turf.  Hence  I  say  again, 
I  never  would  drain  a  field  while  it  is  in  turf 
if  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it. 

To  dig  easily,  clay  subsoil  must  be  quite 
moist.  If  very  dry  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
the  pick  or  mattock  to  loosen  it,  and  this 
doubles  the  labor.  But  almost  any  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  if  saturated  or  even  very  moist,  digs 
easily,  so  that  a  good  ditching  spade  can  be 
“sent  home”  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches  by  the  skillful  use  of  very  little  strength 
and  time.  But  it  takes  skill  to  use  the  ditch¬ 
ing  spade  rapidly  and  well,  and  that  must  be 
spoken  of  at  another  time. 

Another  advantage  under  the  second  head 
(digging  when  the  soil  is  saturated)  is  that  it 
shows  the  water  level.  This  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage.  A  practiced  eye  will  easily  detect  a 
slope  of  a  foot,  or  even  half  a  foot,  to  the  hun¬ 


depends  upon  several  circumstances  connected 
with  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  weather. 

1st.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  drain  when  the 
field  is  plowed,  and,  for  the  time  being,  fallow. 
It  makes  the  digging  easier,  and  permits  more 
of  the  work  to  be  done  wilh  teams.  Fore¬ 
thought  should  be  exercised  in  getting  the 
field  in  proper  condition.  Wherever  a  field 
is  to  be  thoroughly  and  systematically  drained 
and  it  can  be  done  by  a  system  of  laterals 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  size  of  the 
field,  as  in  Fig.  890,  page  714,  a  great  saving 
in  digging  cun  be  effected  by  plowing  so  that 
the  dead  furrows  shall  come  just  where  the 
drains  are  to  be.  If  the  dead  furrows  are 
made  to  coma  in  the  same  place  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  plowings,  we  really  have  a  trench  two 
feet  wide  and  a  foot  deep,  dug  at  no  cost  at 
all.  Then  if  another  furrow  is  plowed,  with 
a  stroug  team,  in  the  bottom  of  this  wide  dead 
furrow  we  have  nearly  or  quite  IS  inches  in 
depth,  at  almost  no  expense.  Then  two  moder¬ 
ate  courses  with  the  spade  put  the  ditch  down 
3(5  inches,  which  is  enough  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances.  Then,  too,  only  the  first  foot, 
or  18  iuches,  need  to  be  filled  by  hand  and 
tamped,  and  the  other  18  inches  or  two  feet, 
may  be  plowed  in.  Then  by  turning  the  fur¬ 
rows  towards  the  drain  at  the  next  one  or  two 
plowing*,  the  field  will  be  made  level  again. 


BLANKETED  DUTCH  CATTLE, 


BREED  of 

,  ate-sized, 

profit  able, 
r*1  £>  and  hishiy 

A  Hr/]  valued  cattle 

known  as 
sheeted,  belt- 

jjfSa  keted  cattle 

been  kept  in 

R ~~  the  country 

where  dairying  is  a  leading  pursuit.  This  stock 
*8  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  indeed  the  pair 
of  which  we  give  [or:i  aits  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  belong  to  a  herd  of  imported  cattle 
now  kept  in  Delaware  for  dairy  purposes.  A 
large  number  of  these  cattle  are  kept  in 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  for  tho  production  of  milk 
and  considerable  care  has  been  taken  there  to 
Jceep  up  and  Improve  the  character  of  the 
herds.  The  stock  kept  by  General  Grant  upon 
his  farm  near  St.  Louis, 
was  of  this  breed,  although  ^ 

from  a  casual  view  oi 
his  had  some  years  ago  it 
was  clear  that  that  distin-  ;  c  V 

guisbed  man  might  never 
have  made  a  great  reputa- 
tion  had  he  been  confined  '  s  ’• 

to  the  command  of  a  dairy.  .  aBBi 

Thete  cattle  are  of  medium  ^ 
size,  not  nearly  so  large  at 
the  spotted  Dutch  cattli  ,  5 

from  North  Holland  whicl  "  ,  v 

by  many  are  called,  bul 
wrongly,  Holstein;  and  t VfcjSfc.- 

perhaps  on  the  whole  are  1  1HB 

not  such  copious  milker?,  a 

unk ss  comparative  size  be  -1 

considered,  in  which  case  smusam 
we  believe  these  sheeted  ri  7  ji 

cattle  would  not  lose  by  fll  oS 

the  comparison.  They  are  J®  yJK 

fine- boned,  well-built, 
and  compact,  good  feed-  IwPHijS 

era  and  put  tbeir  feed  to  £  fpjwi;  Xgj 
good  use.  They  are  rarely  "SttV  •  SrlrlSS 
out  of  good  condition  and  4  -  iJm'h|b 
are  therefore  well  adapted  S?'- 
to  the  dairy  as  they  are  a? s’’ 
readily  fatted  for  beef  W  t 

when  past  profitable  milk-  1 

ing.  They  are  active  JSS?” 

and  easily  kept,  and  are  ^  > 

therefore  at  home  on  the 
rough  and  usually  hilly 
localities,  which,  by  a 
peculiar  fitness  of  things, 
are  generally  given  over  to  dairying.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  this  breed,  however,  d.  pends  chit  tty  on 
their  peculiar  marking,  and  as  all  with  varia¬ 
tions  from  the  broad  baud  of  white  ai  e  rejected 
as  breeders,  the  markings  have  become  fixed. 
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dred,  but  will  not  always  detect  the  smaller 
inequalities.  If  uow  the  field  is  plowed  in 
October,  and  the  dead  furrows  left  where  the 
lat-ral  and  maiu  drains  are  to  be,  then  the 
heavy  Autumn  raius  will  show  all  minor  ine¬ 
qualities  of  surface,  too  small  to  be  detected 
by  the  eye,  and  will  thus  save  much  expensive 
work  of  surveyor  or  engineer  with  the  theod¬ 
olite,  or  transit  and  level;  for  after  a  heavy 
rain  the  water  will  stand  iu  long  puddles  in 
all  the  depressions  of  the  furrows,  and  by 
going  over  the  whole  field  again  with  a  good 
single  horse  and  plow,  the  high  portions  can 
be  plowed  anil  shoveled  out  and  the  bottoms 
of  all  the  furrows  be  reduced  to  a  uniform 
grade.  Theu,  if  two  spades’  length  are  dug 
down  uniformly  from  this  grade  all  the  way, 
the  bottom  of  the  last  digging  will  be  a  uniform 
grade  for  the  tiles  to  rest  upon.  Not  only 
that,  if  the  ground  is  fairly  saturated  when 


But  if  the  work  is  done  in  a  field  that  is  turf, 
and  to  remain  turf,  or  that  is  occupied  by  a 
growing  crop*,  then  the  first  course  must  be 
removed  with  spade  and  line  and  the  whole 
work  of  digging  and  filling  must  be  done  by 
band.  Old  Country  ditchers  usually  scout  the 
idea  that  any  of  the  digging  or  filling  can  be 
advantageously  done  with  team  power  (except 
with  a  regular  ditching  machine);  but  many 
years’  experience  iu  laying  tile  amounting  to 
nearly  15  miles,  mostly  on  my  own  land,  have 
convinced  me  that  we  cannot  afford  ,o  use 
man-power  except  when  horse  power  cannot 
be  used  to  advantage.  Hence,  I  say  we  should 
drain  when  the  field  is  or  can  be  plowed,  so 
that  we  can  use  horse-power  to  best  advantage. 

2d.  We  should  drain,  if  possible,  when  the 
ground  is  saturated  with  water. 

The  advantages  of  this  are  many.  The  more 
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TILE  DR  AIN  AGE-No.  4. 


W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN, 


When  to  Drain. 

The  natural  order  wuuld  be  to  write  on 
“Where  to  Druiu,”  before  writing  on  “  When 
to  Drain.”  But  the  best  season  for  drainage 
is  almost  upon  us,  and  any  words  in  regard  to 
the  time  to  drain  must  come  at  once,  to  be 
timely  for  this  year.  The  best  time  to  drain 
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important  cues  are  that  it  makes  the  digging 
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proceed  from  the  lower  side  of  the  field  up¬ 
ward  ;  and  each  night  the  upper  end  of  each 
drain  must  be  guarded  against  wash  from 
above  by  placing  a  wad  of  straw  or  grass  in 
the  last  tile  laid;  and  a  small  dam  must  be 
made  in  the  furrow  just  above,  to  turn  the 
surface  water  aside. 

Hundreds  of  ten-acre  fields  might  be  drained 
this  Winter  at  almost  no  expense  but  that  of 
the  tile,  if  the  work  were  rightly  planned  and 
executed.  Even  fields  covered  with  growing 
wheat  can  be  drained  iu  Winter  without  great 
damage  to  the  wheat,  The  dea  i  furrows  and 
surface  drains  should  be  left  at  tb  *  time  of 
preparing  for  and  sowing  the  wheat,  just 
where  the  tile  drains  are  to  be  laid  and  the 
tiles  should  be  distributed  in  piles  a1  once. 
Then  if  the  earth  of  each  day’s  digging  is 
neatly  filled  in  above  the  tiles  before  night, 
no  harm  will  be  done  to  the  growing  wheat. 
But,  of  course,  all  the  filling  must  be  done  by 
hand,  and  not  by  team  as  in  case  of  a  fallow- 
plowed  field. 


SHALL  WE  COOK  FEED  FOR  HOGS? 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


I  answer  the  above  question  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  propose  to  give  my  reasons  for  my 
opinion.  In  ray  younger  days  I  became  very 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  cooking  food  for 
hogs.  I  read  many  statements  setting  forth 
the  great  advantage  of  it,  and  showing  how 
much  greater  gain  would  result  from  cooked 
than  from  raw  food,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  value  of  the  food  would  be  increased  at 
least  one- fourth  by  the  process.  I  invested  at 
various  times  during  a  period  of  530  years 
in  different  apparatus  for  cookiug.  I  first 
tried  iron  kettles,  but  this  process  required  too 
much  fuel  and  labor.  Itreqnirod  almost  con¬ 
stant  attention  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  day 
to  finish  up  a  batch,  and,  with  the  firing  up, 
stirring  and  dipping,  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  disagreeable,  dirty  work.  I  next  tried  a 
pan  with  sheet  iron  bottom  and  wooden  sides, 
similar  to  the  pans  often  used  for  evaporating 
sorgo.  I  placed  it  on  a  rough  stone  furnace 
which  I  made  myself,  and  the  cost  was  but 
$5  besides  my  own  labor  for  a  day  or  two. 

I  found  this  saved  half  the  time  and  fuel,  as 
it  would  heat  up  very  quickly,  but  there  were 
disadvantages.  First,  it  was  not  portable, 
and  there  was  still  the  labor  of  dipping  and 
and  carrying;  then,  as  soon  as  the  mu«h  was 
made,  it  would  settle  and  burn  unless  stirred 
constantly  or  the  fire  was  at  once  put  out,  and 
finally,  the  apparatus  was  not  very  durable, 
and  in  a  single  season  it  became  rickety  and 
was  abandoned,  I  then  got  a  steam  boiler 
with  rubber  hose,  through  which  the  steam 
passed  directly  and  cooked  the  feed  in  the 
barrel,  but  1  found  it  took  a  long  while  and  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  bring  a  barrel  of  water 
to  the  boiling  point.  I  next  invested  in  what 
is  called  an  agricultural  boiler,  being  a  60- 
gallon  kettle,  which,  with  a  stove  attachment, 
cost  me,  at  wholesale  price,  $32.  I  found  that 
iu  cold,  windy  weather — and  this  was  when  I 
needed  warm  slops  most — it  would  take  at 
least  two  hours,  with  the  best  of  wood,  to 
bring  the  water  to  the  boiling  point,  and  I  soon 
gave  it  up. 

It  was  several  years  before  I  tried  cooking 
feed  again,  but  I  still  had  faith  in  it,  and 
when  an  agent  came  along  with  the  “Smith 
Cooker,”  (a  double  sheet-iron  cylinder  a  foot 
in  diameter  with  double  sides,  and  which  was 
put  right  into  the  barrel  with  the  water  all 
around  it  and  the  fire  built  inside,  and  with  it 
it  was  claimed  that  25  gallons  of  water  could  be 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  iu  a  half  hour,  and 
that  the  cobs  from  a  bushel  of  corn  would 
furnish  fuel  to  cook  it),  I  exclaimed  “Eureka,” 
and  once  more  invested.  The  cooker  did  all 
that  was  claimed  for  it,  but  it  was  not  long 
till  through  the  carelessness  of  a  work 1  hand” 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  water  with  the  fire  in 
it  and  spoiled.  About  this  time  I  first  began 
to  seriously  doubt  that  it  was  profitable  to 
cook  feed  for  hogs,  and  I  began  to  look  about 
for  the  experiences  of  others.  The  result  was 
that  while  almost  every  farmer  had  at  some 
time  cooked  food,  I  could  not  find  one  that 
had  followed  it  up.  1  then  wrote  an  article 
for  an  agricultural  paper  of  wide  circulation 
calling  attention  to  this  fact,  and  asking  those 
who  had  found  cooking  feed  so  profitable  that 
they  followed  it  regularly,  to  let  us  bear  from 
them;  but  I  failed  to  get  a  single  response. 

I  still  believed,  however,  that  cooked  feed 
was  better  than  ra  / ,  and  that  the  failure  was 
on  account  of  the  trouble  and  expense. 

I  have  recently  learned  of  a  series  of  careful 
experiments  which  go  to  show  that  cooked 
food  is  actually  worth  less  for  hogs  than  raw. 

I  have  sent  the  figures  to  a  friend  and  cannot 
give  them  exactly,  but  will,  if  desired,  at 
some  future  time,  but  I  remember  them  nearly 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  ex¬ 
periments  were  conducted  at  the  Maine 
State  College,  and  extended  over  a  period  of 
nine  yearB.  All  these  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  warm  weather,  and  each  one  ex¬ 
tended  over  several  months.  The  hogs  were 
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very  carefully  selected,  and  were  weighed 
every  week.  The  different  lots  of  hogs  were 
fed  exactly  the  same  amount  of  corn  meal. 
In  not  a  single  instance  did  those  fed  on 
cooked  meal  gain  as  much  as  those  on  raw,  and 
a  summing  up  for  the  nine  years  shows  that 
those  fed  on  cooked  meal  gained  83  pounds  to 
100  pounds  for  the  others.  This  result  is  to  me 
surprising,  for  I  had  always  supposed  cooked 
food  more  valuable,  but  we  must  remember 
that  these  experiments  were  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  by  scientific  men,  and  through  a  period 
long  enough  to  make  them  valuable  and  con¬ 
vincing,  while  the  farmer  who  cooks  feed  for 
hogs  generally  adds  to  it  the  skim-milk,  apple 
and  potato  parings  and  the  waste  from  the 
table,  and  then  guesses  at  the  results. 

To  my  mind  these  experiments  are  decisive. 
I  am  in  favor  of  ground  feed  for  young  pigs 
and  nursing  sows,  and  want  to  feed  slop  slight¬ 
ly  warm  in  cold  weather,  and  think  that  a 
moderate  fermentation  is  good,  and  believe 
that  by  packing  the  swill  liarrel  in  sawdust 
and  adding  occasional ly  a  tea-kettle  of  boiling 
water,  we  can  make  as  good  food  as  by  cook¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  get  the  right  degree  of  fer¬ 
mentation  two  barrels  are  needed,  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  to  keep  the  swill  from  becoming  too  sour, 
and  in  the  Winter  to  make  it  sour  enough. 
Now,  if  any  readers  of  the  Rural  have  made 
a  success  of  cooking  feed  for  hogs  I  hope  we 
shall  hear  from  them.  I  wish  to  get  at  the 
truth  and  nothing  else  in  the  matter. 


tHiinjarfr. 

TWO  DAYS  AMONG  THE  HUDSON 
RIVER  VINEYARDS. 

Notes  and  Impressions  by  the  Way. 
K.  WILLIAMS. 


First  Day. — In  July  ’81  half-a-dozen  gen¬ 
tlemen  interested  in  grape  culture  made  a 
visit  to  the  grape  region  of  Orange  and  Ulster 
Counties,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  methods  of  culture  and  training 
employed  in  those  famous  grape-growing 
sections.  The  trip  proved  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  one,  so  much  so  that  the  desire  to 
repeat  the  visit  tbis  year,  later  iu  the  season 
when  the  fruit  was  ripe,  was  unanimous. 

Arrangements  were  made  accordingly  and 
Sept.  14  found  our  party  (now  increased  to 
ten,  including  three  ladies)  assembled  on  board 
a  barge  in  New  York,  bound  for  Newburgh, 
where  we  found  our  craft  safely  moored  next 
morning.  After  an  early  breakfast  Mr.  Force, 
who  kindly  consented  again  to  act  as  guide, 
met  us  with  a  conveyance  to  “tote”  us  about, 
and  “show  us  the  sights.” 

A  fine  shower  duriug  the  night  had  washed 
the  face  of  nature  and  with  clean  garments 
and  perfumed  breath  she  appeared  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  affording  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
parched  fields  and  dust-laden  gardens  we  had 
left  behind.  (The  reader  will  note  that  we 
had  endured  a  two  months’  drouth).  Ascend¬ 
ing  the  hill  on  which  Newburgh  is  situated, 
our  first  call  was  on  Mr.  Ricketts,  where  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  habits  of  some 
of  his  new  as  well  as  older  varieties.  Of  these 
the  first  one  claiming  our  attention  was 

Empire  State,  a  white  variety  produced 
from  Hartford  aud  Clinton;  foliage  good,  vine 
productive ;  cluster  of  good  size,  cum  pact  shoul¬ 
ders;  berries  medium;  very  promising;  qual¬ 
ity  good.  It  was  sold  to  the  late  G.  A.  Stone, 
by  whose  successor  it  will  probably  be  intro¬ 
duced  another  season.  A  vine  the  third  year 
from  planting,  produced  57  clusters,  certainly 
a  promising  feature. 

Gazelle,  white,  of  Concord  and  Tokay; 
bunch  large,  shouldered;  berry  size  of  Con¬ 
cord,  a  good  keeper;  ripens  a  little  before 
Catawba;  quality  very  good,  by  some  thought 
better  than  the  Empire  State;  not  yet  dis¬ 
seminated. 

Lady  Dunlap,  a  red  seedling  of  Ives  and 
Catawba,  has  not  yet  been  disseminated. 

Rose,  from  Delaware  and  Iona;  bunch  and 
berry  small;  flavor  exquisite. 

Lady  Washington  was  found  to  be  doing 
well — much  better  than  we  expected  from  the 
culture  it  received.  We  had  expected  to  see 
these  grapes  under  the  very  highest  condition 
of  culture.  Mr.  Ricketts  said  this  was  the 
general  impression  of  visitors,  but  here  under 
reverse  conditions  they  certainly  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  more  merit  than  we  could  expect 
under  the  circumstances.  Next  season  the 
Lady  Washington  will  fruit  for  the  first  time 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territory  and  begin  to 
make  its  reputation  for  the  future.  [It  has 
fruited  at  the  Rural  grouuds  and  disappoints 
us.  Eds.] 

A  morning  call  on  Mr.  Downing  was  a 
pleasant  episode  in  our  journey  which  we  re¬ 
sumed  with  his  best  wishes,  he  regretting  his 
age  and  health  would  not  admit  of  his  joining 
us.  The  next  call  was  at  the  grounds  of  our 
guide.  Here  we  saw  and  tasted  the 

Newburgh  Muscat,  raised  by  Dr.  Culbert 


of  Newburgh,  a  cross  of  Hartford  and  Iona; 
white,  of  first  quality;  one  of  the  best  of  vines; 
vigorous  and  apparently  healthy.  It  was  bear¬ 
ing  its  first  fruit,  and  we  could  not  therefore 
judge  of  its  productiveness,  but  its  quality  so 
impressed  all  that  the  desire  to  have  a  vine 
for  our  own  use  was  unanimous. 

Onward,  another  seedling  by  Dr.  Culbert, 
from  Delaware;  a  little  later,  bunch  rather 
larger;  quality  fine. 

Purple  Bloom  (Culbert),  a  little  earlier 
than  Concord;  blue;  bunch  long  shouldered; 
quality  medium. 

Early  Dawn  (Culbert),  from  Muscat, 
Hamburg  and  Israella,  is  next  to  Champion 
in  earlines9;  black;  bunch  tong,  loose;  skin 
tough;  quality  good ;  vine  vigorous.  Last  year 
bunches  attained  a  weight  of  one  pound  each. 

Belinda  (Miner),  white,  sweet;  cracks  bad¬ 
ly.  Of  the  Lady  and  Martha  type. 

Linden  (Miner),  black;  not  as  sweet  as  Con¬ 
cord,  otherwise  similar. 

Brighton  here  was  in  absolute  perfection. 
We  failed  to  discover  the  least  trace  of  mil¬ 
dew,  and  the  proprietor  says  he  has  never 
seen  it  at  all  affected  in  this  way  on  his 
grounds,  which  is  the  reason  he  has  so  confi¬ 
dent^  recommended  it  for  years  past,  as  it 
always  does  well  with  him. 

A  day  would  not  suffice  to  question  and 
learn  the  experience  of  the  proprietor  with 
the  various  fruits  he  has  tested  and  is  testing. 
Here  Mr.  Ricketts  joined  us,  not  content  that 
we  should  monopolize  all  the  sight-seeing.  But 
time  is  ever  on  the  wing  so  we  sped  on,  calling 
next  on  W.  D  Barnes,  who  is  testing  a  large 
number  of  varieties  in  his  vineyard.  From 
200  vines  of 

Champion  set  in  1879,  he  sold  fruit  in  1881 
to  the  amount  of  865  net.  I  doubt  not  many 
of  my  readers  will  consider  the  purchasers 
equally  well  sold. 

Po’keepsie  Red  (Caywood),  we  here  saw 
outside  the  originator’s  ground,  and  it  is  doing 
as  well,  if  not  better.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  of 
Delaware  and  Iona,  much  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  as  the  former — some  say  better.  Although 
it  originated  some  years  ago,  it  is  not  yet 
disseminated. 

Duchess  Mr.  Barnes  has  not  been  flatter¬ 
ingly  successful  with,  having  failed  to  carry 
the  vines  through  the  Winter  without  loss. 

Our  next  call  was  on  N.  D.  Barnes,  brother 
of  the  last  one  visited. 

Empire  State  we  saw  here  grafted,  and  it 
was  much  finer  than  on  its  own  roots — very 
promising  indeed. 

With  Duchess  his  experience  has  not  been 
more  favorable  than  his  brother’s.  Of  200  vines 
laid  down  and  covered  last  Winter,  the  work 
being  done  by  an  expert,  to  be  sure  of  its 
being  done  properly,  one-third  were  lost,  and 
the  remainder  were  fruiting  poorly.  Both  of 
these  gentleman  are  good  cultivators,  and  per¬ 
haps  this  fact  prolongs  the  growth  of  the  vines 
so  late  in  the  season  that  the  wood  fails  to 
fully  mature. 

Wyoming  Red.  a  vigorous  grower;  fruit 
larger  than  Delaware  and  darker  in  color; 
very  foxy  and  poor  in  quality;  ripens  with 
Champion  and  keeps  well. 

Duchess  was  seen  at  home  under  the 
master’s  care  at  Mr.  Cay  wood’s,  yielding  a 
fair  crop  aud  splitting  considerably.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  clusters  had  been  bagged  and 
these  were  found  to  be  splitting  worse  than 
those  exposed.  As  to  the  best  time  to  apply 
the  bags;  Mr.  Caywood  claimed  that  those 
clusters  inclosed  at  or  before  blooming  were 
the  most  perfect.  He  thought  the  most  fail¬ 
ures  with  the  Duchess  were  due  to  continuous 
fertilizing.  If  the  soil  was  thin  he  would  man¬ 
ure  It  well  at  the  start  before  setting  ihe  vines 
aud  afterward  withhold  fertilizers,  otherwise 
an  excessive  growth  of  wood  and  little  fruit 
would  be  the  result.  When  once  established 
a  little  fertilizer  in  the  shape  or  bone  or  wood 
ashes  was  all  that  Beamed  to  be  needed. 

Ulster  Prolific,  a  red  variety  of  his, 
presented  quite  a  vigorous  appearance;  fruit 
medium;  bunch  small  and  rather  foxy.  [Speci¬ 
mens  of  this  grape  sent  to  us  were  among  the 
verv  best  we  have  ever  tasted.  Eds.] 

The  Po’kkei'SIB  Red,  noted  above,  impress¬ 
ed  some  of  the  party  so  favorably  that  they 
desired  to  test  it  with  a  view  to  see  how  it 
would  compete  with  the  Delaware;  but  he 
won’;  dispose  of  less  than  the  whole  Btock. 

Prevailing  on  Mr.  C.  to  Join  us  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  we  proceeded  to  Marlboro  and 
disposed  of  a  sumptuous  dinner  prepared  for 
us,  to  which  ample  justice  was  done.  Re¬ 
suming  our  journey  we  covered  several  miles, 
passing  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  acres 
in  vineyards,  mostly  Concords;  but  we  con¬ 
tented  ourselves  with  roadside  views  till  we 
alighted  at  the  young  but  extensive  Niagara 
vineyards  of  Mr.  Rogers.  Not  finding  any 
one  in  authority  near  the  house,  we  devoted 
but  a  few  moments  to  an  examination  of  the 
growth  of  the  vines  planted  last  year,  which 
was  very  satisfactory — foliage  clean  and 
healthy  and  wood  ripening  finely.  Our  next 
call  was  on  Mr.  Lucas,  one  of  the  most  care¬ 
ful  and  painstaking  cultivators  in  the  vicinity, 
whom  he  found  in  the  vineyard  gathering 
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the  luscious  Delawares  and  they  were  very 
fine;  clusters  large  and  perfect.  He  was  then 
getting  15c.  per  pound  for  them  and  12c.  for 
Marthas;  both  of  which  he  grows  largely. 
His  Hartfords  and  Concords  were  also  fine; 
but  the  long  rows  and  well  cropped  Dela¬ 
wares  attracted  the  most  attention,  as  none 
of  the  party  had  ever  seen  the  like  before. 
Mr.  Lucas  trieB  to  avoid  over  cropping  his 
vines  and  prefers  a  good  cron  of  first-class 
fruit  to  a  large  one  of  second  quality. 

At  Mr.  Tillson’s,  our  next  stopping  place, 
we  saw  a  large  number  of  Rogers’s  Hybrids, 
the  most  promising  being  Agawam,  Barry, 
Massasoit,  Lindley  and  Nos.  33,  34.  and  39. 
The  average  yield  of  Concords  tbis  season  Mr. 
T.  thought  was  about  12  to  15  pounds  per 
vine;  he  had  picked  as  high  as  28  pounds  this 
season  and  last  year  36  pounds  to  the  vine;  but 
he  thought  vines  well  established  could  ordin¬ 
arily  ripen  25  pounds  without  injury. 

It  was  dusk  as  we  drove  up  to  the  hotel  in 
Highland  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night  and 
part  with  our  guide  and  associates  who  could 
not  accompany  us  farther.  During  the  even¬ 
ing  several  of  the  prominent  fruit  growers  of 
the  vicinity  called  to  talk  horticulture:  among 
them  was  Mr.  Rogers  who  had  ju9t  arrived 
from  the  West,  and  hearing  of  our  presence 
came  in  to  ask  us  to  revisit  his  place  and  he 
would  Bhow  us  what  be  was  doing  for  the 
Niagara.  He  also  brought  a  basket  of  fruit 
grown  at  Vine  Valley,  N.  Y.  for  us  to  sample- 
There  were  Concords,  Delawares,  Niagaras 
etc.,  none  of  which  were  ripe,  however,  and 
there  did  not  appear  to  beany  great  relative 
degree  of  difference  in  this  respect,  but  the 
comparative  earliness  or  lateness  of  a  variety 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  actual  period 
of  ripeness,  as  some  varieties  will  develop  to 
maturity  after  commencing,  much  more 
rapidly  than  others. 
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JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


Wheat  Growing  Then  and  Now. — Farm¬ 
ers  should  congratulate  each  other  that  they 
can  raise  their  own  bread.  When  I  was  a 
boy  wheat  was  so  scarce  that  most  farmers 
lived  on  rye  and  corn  bread.  Flour  wasn’t 
so  hi^h  then  os  it  is  now,  but  the  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  upon  which  the  farmer  de¬ 
pended  for  his  income  were  much  lower, 
averaging  about  half  of  the  present  prices. 
It  was  close  times  in  those  days  and  a  slice  of 
wheat  bread  was  a  treat,  lots  of  boys  and 
girls  had  to  take  rye  bread  to  school  with 
them  for  their  dinner.  A  few  farmers  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  growing  wheat  with  liberal  manur¬ 
ing  and  great  painstaking,  but  the  weevil  was 
very  destructive  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  have  the  screen  box  filled  with  their 
larva*.  This  insect  deposited  its  eggs  inside 
of  the  chaff  or  hull,  and  these  eggs  hatched 
into  small  grubs  which  fed  upon  the  grain. 
These  insects  became  so  numerous  that  often 
a  crop  of  wheat  was  ruined  by  them.  Another 
enemy,  the  Hessian  fly,  also  appeared  and 
added  its  ravages  to  those  of  the  weevil.  The 
Hessian  fly  was  an  imported  pest  and  depos- 
ted  its  eggs  between  the  leaves  and  the  stem 
and  upon  the  latter  and  the  larva*  fed  upon  it 
and  destroyed  its  vitality.  The  eggs  were 
laid  after  the  wheat  was  started  and  hatched 
the  next  year.  By  putting  off  sowing  until 
the  latter  part  of  September  or  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  after  this  fly  bad  coa«ed  to  be  active, 
damage  from  it  was  avoided.  A  kind  of 
wheat  was  obtained  from  Russia  called  Med¬ 
iterranean,  with  thick  and  heavy  chaff  or 
hulls,  but  of  inferior  quality,  an  improvement 
on  rye,  which  was  almost  weevil  proof  on 
account  of  the  thick  hulls.  This  wheat  im¬ 
proved  with  cultivation  and  became  almost 
the  entire  dependence  of  farmers.  Coupled 
with  these  discouragements  there  were  such 
light  crops  that  farmers  reluctantly  came  to 
tne  conclusion  that  Providence  designed  wheat 
to  be  grown  only  in  wheat  districts,  and  so 
they  put  their  faith  in  the  Genesee  Valley  and 
other  favored  spots.  The  culture  of  wheat 
was  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  farmers 
and  for  35  years  the  laud  had  a  rest  from 
wheat.  For  five  years  past  the  acreage  of 
wheat  has  been  rapidly  extending  in  the  old- 
settled  portions  of  the  country  and  good  crops 
are  obtained.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
paying  crops  which  the  fanner  now  raises. 
The  old  enemies— the  weevil  and  Hessian  fly — 
Beem  to  have  been  exterminated.  What  a 
change  1  Now  farmers  can  eat  wheat  bread 
and  have  wheat  to  sell.  No  crop  pays  better 
or  ever  affords  more  satisfaction.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  Rural  is  encouraging  the 
growing  of  this  crop.  It  is  the  duty  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  second  its  efforts. 

Saving  Manure. — A  load  of  manure  has 
more  value  than  most  farmers  suppose,  or 
else  they  would  not  let  so  much  go  to  w»»t 
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My  barnyard  did  not  supply  quite  enough  to 
dress  all  of  the  wheat.  A  look  over  the  f ai  m 
discovered,  where  the  cattle  had  lain,  several 
loads  winch  could  be  gathered  up  to  enrich 
the  wheat  ground.  It  took  two  men  and  a 
team  a  day  to  do  the  work.  Tne  above  facts 
should  suggest  the  feasibility  of  saving  the 
droppings  lrom  the  cattle  iu  bummer  as  lar 
as  possible.  When  the  animals  are  left  in  the 
held  overnight  they  usually  scatter  the  drop¬ 
pings  about,  where  they  dry  up  and  do  very 
little  good.  If  the  cattle  were  driven  into  a 
yard  overnight  and  the  droppiugs  collected 
mixed  in  a  compost  heap  with  other  refuse 
which  should  be  gathered  from  time  to  time, 
enough  extra  feriilmng  material  could  be 
made  for  un  entire  crop  of  wheat,  and  the 
benefit  would  also  be  extended  to  succeeding 
crops  of  grass.  This  would  be  far  more  sen¬ 
sible  than  to  let  the  natural  accumulations  go 
to  waste  and  then  buy  commercial  fertilizers. 
One  is  in  and  the  other  is  out. 


The  nicest  eked  koh  vkiiy  young  pigs  is 
sweet  corn.  They  will  thrive  on  it  with  very 
little  milk.  The  evergreen  variety  of  corn  is 
the  best,  because  it  remains  in  the  milk  Che 
longest.  A  large  patch  of  sweet  corn  has  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  at  Kirby  Homestead  for  pig 
feed.  The  stalks  are  fed  to  the  old  hogs  and 
the  ears  to  the  young  pigs.  Tnere  is  uo  food 
other  than  milk  whicn  seems  to  be  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pigs  as  the  latter. 
They  will  not  cloy  on  it;  neither  does  it  pro 
due©  fever.  It  is  easily  digested  and  makes 
very  rapid  growth. 

Feeding  Fattening  Hogs. — It  has  taken 
two  weeks  of  careful  observation  to  find  out 
just  how  much  to  feed  fattening  hogs  and 
keep  up  their  appetites.  It  may  be  put  down 
as  an  established  fact  that  when  a  pig  has  not 
a  keen  appetite  it  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Nine  ears  of  corn  a  day  were  allowed  to  each 
old  hog  at  the  start  and  the  number  was 
gradually  Increased  up  to  36,  or  a  basketful 
for  a  pen  of  eight.  This  is  all  that  hogs  will 
eat  of  corn  and  keep  up  a  vigorous  appetite. 
They  have  had  each  day  an  arrnf  ul  ol  Bweet 
coru  stalks  which  they  ate  greedily.  A  few 
raw  pumpkins  have  also  been  given  which 
they  relished  very  much.  When  the  corn 
stalks  are  all  fed  out,  sorghum  stalks  will  be 
given.  I  consider  these  corn  stalks  to  be 
almost  invaluable  to  feed  in  this  connection. 
Sulphur  and  charcoal  have  been  put  in  the 
pens.  Pigs  wifi  eat  of  these  every  day.  Clear, 
cold  water  is  kept  in  the  troughs  ail  of  the 
time.  These  old  hogs  are  now  fairly  started 
for  fattening.  The  corn  will  make  the  fat, 
and  the  green  corn  stalks  and  the  sorghum 
the  necessary  coarse  material  to  fill  the 
bowels,  and  at  the  same  time  lighten  the 
stomach.  By  this  expression  we  mean,  keep¬ 
ing  the  stomach  from  becoming  packed  with 
solid  food  like  corn  meal,  or  clear  corn  eaten 
by  the  pigs.  For  these  reasons  it  is  better  to 
grind  cob  and  all,  and  corn  should  always  be 
fed  in  this  way  to  any  animal:  something 
must  be  taken  into  the  stomach  more  than 
what  is  digestible,  or  all  of  the  functions  of 
the  animal  beyond  the  digestive  will  be  in¬ 
active.  How  long  can  they  remain  in  a  dor¬ 
mant  condition  and  be  healthy'!  Not  long. 

1  he  gastric  juices  can  better  penetrate  food 
mixed  with  some  coarse  material  than  when 
in  a  dense  or  compact  form.  Raw  roots, 
pumpkins  or  apples  are  most  beneficial  to  fat¬ 
tening  animals  for  the  above  reasons.  They 
also  help  to  cool  the  blood,  and  prevent  the 
animal  from  becoming  feverish. 
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SKIM  MILK  AND  WHEY. 


PROFESSOR  k.  h.  storer. 


It  seems  certain  that,  as  population  in¬ 
creases,  and,  especially,  as  correct  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  character,  quality,  and 
methods  of  using  foods  becomes  more  widely 
diffused  among  the  residents  of  cities,  much 
larger  quantities  of  skim-milk  and  whey  will 
lie  used  us  human  food  than  is  now  customary. 
Improved  methods  of  preserving,  transport¬ 
ing,  and  marfeting  these  secondary  products 
from  milk  will  be  devised,  to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  both  of  farmers  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  city,  and  of  persons  of  limited  means 
within  it.  Even  now,  the  demand  for  cream, 
on  the  part  of  wealthy  and  well-to-do  citizens, 
necessarily  leads  to  the  production  of  much 
skim-milk  near  the  cities,  a  good  part  of  which 
(in  Boston,  at  least)  finds  legitimate  sale  as 
skim-milk,  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  especially  of  their  children 

for  whom  it  would  hardly  be  possible,  in 
any  other  way,  to  obtain  so  good  food,  at 
so  reasonable  a  cost. 

Professor  Alexander  Mueller,  of  Berlin,  has 
1  eeently  called  attention  to  this  subject,  in 
the  German  “Mllch-Zeitung,”  and  has  de- 
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scribed  some  improved  methods  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
use  of  skim-milk  and  whey  in  that  city.  He 
urges  that  the  chief  reasons  why  so  little  use 
has  hitherto  been  made  of  these  products  in 
populous  places  are  the  ignorance  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  respect  to  their  high  physiological 
value  as  food;  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge 
as  to  the  manifold,  useful  and  appetizing  pur¬ 
poses  which  they  could  be  made  to  3erve  in 
cooking  and  baking;  and  particularly  the 
difficulty  of  marketing  such  cheap  and  perish¬ 
able  materials,  i.  e.  of  transporting  them 
cheaply,  and  of  preserving  them  effectively 
for  periods  long  enough  to  relieve  both  buyer 
and  seller  from  anxiety  as  to  the  risk  of  spoil¬ 
ing.  With  regard  to  the  trouble  last  named, 
he  considers  it  as  good  as  proved  that  partial 
concentration  of  skim-milk  or  of  whey,  by 
evaporating  in  vacuum-pans,  will  be  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  requirements.  By  evapora¬ 
ting  skim  milk  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  its 
bulk  a  product  is  obtained  which  can  be  kept 
without  special  care  lor  a  week  or  fortnight, 
according  to  the  season  and  the  temperature. 
Whey  conceutrated  to  one-seventh  or  one- 
eighth  its  bulk,  or  still  further,  or  even  to 
dryness,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  far— is  by  no 
means  an  easily  perishable  article.  It  has,  in 
fact,  long  been  prepared,  in  a  somewhat  crude 
way,  in  Norway,  and  in  Switzerland. 

As  regards  the  city  of  Berlin  at  the  present 
time,  the  concentration  of  whey  seems  to  be 
more  important  than  the  preservation  of 
skim- milk,  since  the  common  practice  there  is 
to  sell,  in  its  natural  state,  as  much  skim- 
milk  as  there  is  a  demand  for,  aud  to  make 
cheese  from  the  remainder.  The  whey  thus 
obtained,  was  formerly  thrown  away,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  large  number  of 
hogs  in  the  city.  The  concentrated  whey  has 
been  found,  practically,  to  serve  an  extremely 
useful  purpose  in  bread-making.  Professor 
Mueller  remarks  that  the  quality  of  the  bread 
is  surprisingly  improved,  and  that  for  this 
particular  purpose,  whey  is  decidedly  better 
than  fresh  milk. 
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DELAWARE  PEACHES. 


P.  M.  AUGUR. 


Taking  a  Summer  vacation,  I  went  on  board 
an  Old  Dominion  line  steamer  at  New  York 
for  Lewes,  to  spend  a  week  among  the  Dela¬ 
ware  orchards,  about  August  20.  Of  course, 
everywhere  through  Delaware  peaches  were 
in  profusion.  Wherever  I  stopped  evapora¬ 
tors  were  at  work,  each  establishment  using 
anywhere  from  100  baskets  upwards  daily, 
and  taking  many  which  could  not  ba  shipped 
except  at  a  loss,  and  by  thus  takiug  up  the  sur¬ 
plus,  allowing  better  prices  for  those  shipped. 

In  the  course  of  my  trip  I  fell  in  with  the 
Williams,  Alden,  Automatic  and  Phillips 
Evaporators,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
the  finished  article,  there  was  no  important 
difference,  all  doing  good  work.  But  my 
chief  errand  was  to  see  the  orchards,  with 
their  bending  loads  of  fruit,  and  so  I  proceeded 
on.  from  point  to  point,  everywhere  meeting 
double-deck  wagons  loaded  with  peaches  and 
nothing  else.  In  short,  during  my  stay  in 
Delaware  outside  the  cities,  I  hardly  recollect 
meeting  a  team  loaded  with  aught  but  peaches. 
At  Milford  there  were  not  less  than  20  wagons 
at  the  station,  either  unloading  or  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  as  fast  as  a  half- 
dozen  teams  went  away  empty,  as  many  more 
loaded  came  up  behind. 

My  special  desire  was  to  see  the  general 
health  and  productiveness  of  the  orchards,  to 
learn  the  longevity  of  the  trees,  the  modes  of 
culture,  the  list  of  varieties,  and  to  see  if  the 
growers  used  any  specific  to  prevent  or  cure 
yellows  in  the  peach.  The  sum  of  my  con¬ 
clusions  would  be  about  as  follows: 

1st.  Peach  grow  mg  in  Delaware  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  specialty,  like  the  work  of  the  Willim- 
antic  Thread  Co  ,  the  Cheney  SUk  Works,  the 
Dalrymple  Bonanza  wheat  farms,  and  many 
other  specialties  which  are  successful  simply 
because  there  is  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  work  and  a  will  and  power  to  do  it. 
As  a  rule,  with  here  aud  there  an  exception, 
the  peach  growers  of  Delaware  are  success¬ 
ful — eminently  so. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  age,  health  and 
maturity  in  the  most  of  Delaware  peach  or¬ 
chards,  that  would  surprise  a  Yankee  exceed¬ 
ingly  and  lead  one  to  say,  How  is  this  »  Well, 
first,  the  soil  is  well  suited  to  the  peach.  The 
surface  In  most  of  the  Peninsula  is  level,  the 
soil  only  moderately  fertile ;  but  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  coarse  sand,  mixed  with  clay  and 
loam  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  it  very 
friable  and  easily  worked ;  indeed  I  think  there 
is  just  enough  calcareous  and  saline  matter 
to  make  it  a  good  soil  for  the  peach ;  and  on 
just  such  a  soil,  anywhere  from  Georgia  to 
Maine,  I  believe,  with  Delaware  management, 


the  peach  will  succeed ;  and  yet,  in  this  soil  of 
Delaware  with  bad  management  the  peach 
does  sometimes  fail.  In  the  tobacco  district 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  success  is  general, 
and  yet  it  is  always  conditional;  precisely  so 
with  the  peach  in  Delaware — to  tail  to  comply 
with  the  requisite  conditions  means  to  tail  of 
success ;  aud  yet  I  believe  Delaware  to  be  the 
best  peach  district  in  the  world. 

How  about  the  orchards  .-  1  saw  large  or¬ 
chards  well  cultivated  aud  managed,  in  which 
I  failed  to  see  a  single  diseased  or  unproduc¬ 
tive  tree.  In  oue  orchard — that  of  Win.  R. 
Phillips,  of  Milford— 1  lound  trees  whose 
girth  was  36,  37,  4(1,  43,  48%,  44  inches,  aud 
having  a  proportional  head,  all  loaded  with 
beautiful,  delicious  fruit,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  went  to  the  owner's  three  evaporat¬ 
ors  which,  like  huge  monsters,  were  using  up 
peaches  as  fast  as  they  could  he  provided,  and 
the  finished  article  was  almost  equal  iu  quality 
to  the  luscious  fruit  in  his  orchard  which  it 
left  two  hours  before.  Such  wonderful  speed 
in  drying  fruit  would  have  been  thought  im¬ 
possible  ten  years  ago.  in  nearly  every  in. 
stance  where  1  supposed  I  had  found  diseased 
trees,  I  found,  on  examination,  the  borer  at 
the  base  of  the  tree.  This  year’s  peach 
crop,  however,  has  injured  many  trees 
by  breaking  down  the  trees  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  their  vitality:  the  orchards  will  need 
one  or  more  years’  rest,  with  good  culture,  to 
regain  vitality  sufficient  to  produce  again. 
Meanwhile,  we  who  have  vigorous  Northern 
orchards  may,  if  the  season  favors  us,  have  to 
supply  an  active  demaud  the  coming  year. 

In  regard  to  varieties,  those  who  have  held 
to  old,  well  tried  sorts,  have  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  Most  of  the  very  early  varieties  have 
rotted  badly;  still,  those  who  had  good  Alex 
anders  did  get  <2  to  #3  per  basket  wheu  they 
reached  market  in  good  order.  Hale’s  rotted 
badly;  Beatrice  were  too  small;  Early  Rivers 
rotted  also.  The  best  kinds  this  year  were 
Mountain  Rose,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford’s 
Late,  OldmLxon  Free,  Reeves’s  Favorite, 
Moore’s  Favorite,  Ward’s  Late,  Stump  the 
World,  and  Smock.  Salway  does  fairly  well 
in  some  orchards,  but  is  said  to  do  better  up 
the  Hudson.  Mary’s  Choice  I  found  all  the 
way  from  very  poor  to  best,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  W ith  good  care  and  culture  aud 
not  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  tree,  it  is  fine; 
when  overloaded,  like  all  others,  it  is  poor. 
Where  persons  find  peaches  shy  of  setting  a 
crop,  I  should  say  try  Mary’s  Choice,  and 
thin  out  if  necessary — a  thing,  however,  that 
very  few  will  ever  do,  though  those  who 
have  done  it  admit  it  is  a  paying  practice  al¬ 
ways,  when  needed.  The  Shakers  at  Enfield, 
Conn.,  last  year  thinned  their  Crawford’s 
Early,  so  that  140  made  a  bushel,  and  received 
at  their  nearest  market  $8  per  bushel  cash; 
when  they  have  a  crop  they  will  try  it  again. 
Let  all  remember  that  fancy  fruit  brings  fancy 
prices ;  it  is  the  poor  article  that  l>egs  a  market. 

The  Mountain  Rose  takes  the  place  of  the 
Early  York  now.  The  Oldmixon  Free  is  re¬ 
garded  as  having  many  good  qualities,  and 
can  be  raised  probably  more  cheaply  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  peach,  and  is  excellent  for  can 
ning,  except  that  the  fashion  now  runs  to 
yellow-fleshed  peaches.  Hence  Reeves’s  Favor¬ 
ite,  Crawford’s  Late  and  Smock  take  first 
places  for  canning.  Richardson  &  Robbins, 
of  Dover,  use  these  varieties  largely  for  can¬ 
ning.  and  a  look  through  their  establishment, 
from  the  receiving- room  on,  would  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  epicure.  Richardson  told 
me  that  the  Susquehanna  peach  would  lead 
all  othA  if  it  were  ouly  more  productive.  He 
who  can  raise  fine  Susquehanna  peaches  may 
set  his  own  price  for  them. 

Space  forbids  going  over  the  whole  list  of 
peaches.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  au  early  peach 
of  good  size  and  beauty,  free  at  the  stone  and 
with  good  shipping  qualities,  ripening  before 
or  with  the  Alexander,  might  be  a  fortune  to 
its  first  owner  if  rightly  managed.  Rumor 
says  such  a  peach  is  iu  hand  in  Southern  Dela¬ 
ware;  time  will  determine.  Again;  a  peach 
as  large  and  as  good  as  the  Susquehanna,  suffi¬ 
ciently  prolific  and  hardy,  would  be  a  de¬ 
cided  acquisition. 

- - - 

FRUITS  IN  NEBRASKA. 


The  show  of  fruit  at  the  State  Fair  which 
closed  on  the  last  of  September,  maintained 
the  reputation  of  Nebraska  as  one  of  the  best 
fruit-growing  States  of  the  West.  Apples— 
the  great  staple— area  full  crop  and  the  quali¬ 
ty  is  very  fine.  The  long  continued  fine  weather 
has  given  excellent  color  to  the  Winter  fruit. 
Among  the  varieties  shown  the  following  are 
some  of  the  most  successful  in  this  region. 

Summer:  Cole’s  Quince,  Trenton  Early, 
American  Summer  Pearmain,  Keswick  Codliu’, 
Hocking,  Dyer,  Striped  Gillittower,  Jefferis, 
English  Red  Streak. 

Autumn;  Porter,  Rambo,  Autumn  Swaar, 
Fall  Pippiu,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Vermont 
Strawberry,  Mother,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Rams- 
del  Sweet,  Fall  Wine. 

Winter;  Fameuse,  Jonathan,  Northern 
Spy,  Winter  Wine,  Winesap,  Ben  Davis, 


Rawle’s  Genet,  Willow  Twig,  Grimes’s  Golden, 
Dominie,  Yellow Belieflower,  Stark, Wagener, 
Westfield-seek-uo-further,  Missouri  Pippin, 
Milam. 

Pears  grow  well  here,  but  the  blight  has 
been  very  discouraging  to  planters.  Fine 
specimens  of  the  folio wiug  were  exhibited: 
Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Howell,  Seekel,  Buffum,  White  and  Gray 
Doyenne,  Sheldon,  Beurrfe  Diel,  Louis  Bonne, 
Beurre  D'  Anjou,  etc. 

The  display  of  seedling  peaches  was  the 
best  ever  seen  here  aud  cue  crop  was  very 
large.  The  State  Horticultural  Society  has 
for  years  been  doing  good  work  in  circulat¬ 
ing  printed  matter  iu  relation  to  orchard 
growing  and  giving  every  year  corrected 
lists  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  which  have 
proved  successful.  There  are  now  between 
four  and  five  millions  of  fruit  trees  planted 
in  orchards  in  the  State,  and  45  millions  of 
forest  trees. 

Small  fruits  have  yielded  well  and  found  a 
ready  home  market.  Kictatinny  Blackberries 
bore  well,  but  they  are  uut  entirely  hardy. 
Snyder  is  iron-clad  aud  Black-cap  and  Turner 
Raspberries  are  always  popular  because  relia¬ 
ble.  There  is  a  great  opening  here  for  small 
fruit  growing.  The  great  market  to  the  west 
of  us  in  the  mountain  region  within  twenty 
hours’  reach,  calls  for  all  that  can  be  grown. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired  and  any  aspect  can  be  obtained  on  the 
rolling  prairie  or  in  the  warm  Platte  Valley 
The  Horticultural  Society  exhibited  1000 
plates  of  fruit  at  the  fair  and  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  400  from  counties  along 
their  line  aud  its  branches  in  U tah  and  Idaho. 
The  fine  pears,  plums  anu  peaches  from  Utah 
were  very  attractive.  Apples  there  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  codling 
moth.  The  Union  Pacific  had  a  building  on 
the  fair  grounds,  which  they  will  enlarge 
next  year  to  double  the  present  size.  In  it 
are  exhibited  each  year  samples  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  products — fruits,  minerals,  specimens  of 
natural  history,  fossils,  etc.,  collected  along 
the  maia  line  and  branches  in  Nebraska,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana  and  Idaho. 
These  make  a  very  attractive  and  varied 
display.  Around  the  building  specimens  of 
of  eight  varieties  of  the  beautiful  pines, 
spruces  and  firs,  six  to  eight  feet  high,  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  were  planted  for  the 
occasion.  Some  of  these  were  entirely  new 
to  many  of  the  visitors  thesilveiy  spruce,  and 
fir  attracting  special  attention  among  the 
dark  pines.  A  collection  of  grapes  grown 
by  Wm.  S tolly  of  Hall  County,  Nebraska, 
150  miles  West  of"  the  Missouri  River,  was 
positive  proof  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
great  Platte  \  alley  are  well  adapted  to  grape 
growing.  This  vineyard  has  1000  vines  in 
bearing,  a  large  proportion  being  10  to  15 
years  old.  Thirty  varieties  are  in  bearing 
some  being  on  trial,  and  the  product  this 
year  will  be  four  to  five  tons.  Those  shown 
were:  Catawba.  Delaware,  Ives,  Elvira, 
Taylor,  Hartford  Prolific.  Hermann,  Clinton, 
Concord,  Cottage,  Cythiana,  North  Carolina, 
and  Goethe.  Orchard  planting  reaches  out 
three  hundred  miles  west,  and  each  year 
demonstrates  that  Western  Nebraska  will  soon 
be  a  land  of  forests,  orchards  and  vineyards. 
Omaha,  Neb.  »  ^ 


Slrborkuiluml. 


LARCH-WOOD. 


DR.  J.  A.  WARDER. 


A  Plan  for  Tree-Planting  on  the  open  Prai¬ 
ries  of  Iowa  and  Elsewhere— Groves,  Shel¬ 
ter  Belts,  Wind-Breaks  and  White  Wil¬ 
low  Sedge-rows  on  every  Farm  of  160 
Acres,  or  Quarter  Section— Species  Plant¬ 
ed—  Modification  of  the  Climate. 


An  enterprising  citizen  of  Illinois,  who  has 
already  done  good  work  at  tree  planting  npon 
the  open  prairies,  in  anticipation  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  town  of  Normal,  which  has  sprung 
up  around  the  State  Normal  School  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  thus  made  himself  a  name,  and  de¬ 
servedly  a  fame  also,  as  a  benefactor.  This 
will  be  acknowledged  by  all  travelers  on  the 
two  railroads  that  cross  at  that  point,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  by  all  the  dwellers  in  that  pleasant 
town,  who  may  thank  Jesse  W.  Fell  for  thus 
anticipating  their  need  of  shade  by  his  exten¬ 
sive  planting  of  street  trees  on  the  new  town- 
plat  some  years  ago. 

This  inspired  him  to  further  effort,  and  he 
located  a  tract  of  land  in  the  northern  portion 
of  Iowa— a  region  of  open  prairie  that  was 
absolutely  without  trees;  Tor,  in  all  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State  taken  together,  the  timber 
land  amounts  to  but  a  single  acre  to  the  sec¬ 
tion — of  a  mile  square — or  one  acre  to  640 
acres.  Here,  then,  was  as  fine  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  benefits  of  systematic  tree  planting 
for  shelter  as  could  be  desired. 

With  the  aid  of  some  capitalists,  a  large 
tract  of  land  was  purchased;  of  this  nine  sec- 


ed  plants,  while  to  the  children  such  a  place 
of  study  would  be  of  untold  value. 

Annie  L.  Jack. 


the  whole  line  were  excellent  this  year,  but 
the  fruit  crop  is  wonderful.  Such  immense 
crops  and  such  specimens  !  Jonathans  and 
Winesaps  as  large  as  Eastern  Northern  Spies 
and  Baldwins 

I  visited  the  "York  Nurseries  at  Fort  Scott 
last  week;  four  wagons  were  hauling  off  the 
apples  to  the  station.  Ten  thousand  bushels 
sold  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  every  apple  a  good 
specimen  apparently.  I  examined  large  piles 
and  didu't  s^e  an  inferior  fruit.  This  nursery 
compauy,  by  the  way,  demands  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  Six  energetic  men  compose 
the  firm,  all  working  harmoniously  together. 
CoL  York  was  in  Texas,  the  other  five  were 
on  the  grounds,  on  the  packing  grounds,  and 
in  the  office,  in  the  hight  of  the  shipping. 
They  ship  from  Texas  to  Nebraska,  and  are 
extending  their  business  up  to  Dakota,  so  that 
they  can  ship  from  January  till  April  or  May, 
and  from  October  till  December.  When  I 
passed  Fort  Scott  the  first  week  in  March, 
they  were  shipping  car  loads;  but  I  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  their  nurseiies 
till  last  week,  where  i  saw  blocks  of  one  and 
two-year  old  apple  trees,  numbering  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  such  beautiful  trees  ! 
One  and  two-year  olds  as  large  as  two,  three, 
and  even  four-year-olds  further  east.  One- 
year  old  trees  may  be  seen  by  the  100,000  three 
to  five  feet  high ;  also,  fine  full  blocks  of  plums, 
peaches,  quinces,  &c.  It  seemed  to  me  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  market  for  so  many  trees;  yet 
they  refused  to  sell  by  the  car-load  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  there  from  Ohio,  as  they  said 
they  had  no  more  than  would  fill  their  deliver¬ 
ies.  From  all  appearances,  the}'  are  doing  bs 
large  a  business  as  any  nursery  in  the  country, 
and  are  doing  a  good  work  for  a  great  extent 
of  territory.  They  are  honorable,  efficient 
men,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  such  men 
doing  such  a  lucrative  business.  They  seem 
to  be  located  in  a  mu  sery man’s  paradise— no 
killing  Winters,  and  a  six  months’  shipping 
season. 

We  are  taking  the  benefit  of  this  mild  cli- 


fall.  Time  may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
possible  errors  arising  from  cycles  dependent 
upon  cosmical  causes  that  are  not  yet  fully 
understood ;  but  let  us  have  credit,  and  let  the 
judicious  plantation  of  trees  have  the  credit 
for  their  influence  in  modifying  the  local  cli* 
mate  of  the  farms,  townships,  counties,  and 
States,  where  we  do  know  that  such  meliorat¬ 
ing  influences  are  sadly  needed. 

Experiments  have  been  made,  and  are  now 
in  progress  at  Larch-Wood,  with  plantations 
of  the  Catalpa  speciosa,  and  with  encourag¬ 
ing  results,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  Winter  climate  of  north  latitude  43*,  on 
the  high  rolling  prairie.  So  well  satisfied  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  plantation  with  this 
tree  that  they  have  contracted  for  50,000 
plants,  to  be  set  out  next  year. 

Owing  to  financial  troubles  of  the  past  years, 
during  which  these  rather  expensive  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  in  progress,  Mr.  Fell  and  his 
associates  have  sold  their  interest  at  Larch- 
Wood  to  an  English  company,  who  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  plans  so  well  begun  by  him. 

In  a  recent  letter,  in  replying  to  inquiries 
as  to  the  present  status  of  their  plantation,  it 
is  reported:  “On  61  quarter-sections  of  land 
we  had  planted  323  acres  of  forest  trees,  that 
are  now  in  various  stages  of  development, 
from  those  newly-planted  to  trees  nearly  40 
feet  high.  Further,  we  bad  planted  on  the 
suivey  lines,  within  a  more  limited  range,  53 
68-100  miles  of  willow  hedging  and  one  mile 
of  Osage-Orange.  The  latter  utterly  died  out 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.”— J.  W.  Fell. 

Recent  correspondence  with  the  proprietors 
of  Larch-Wood  represent  these  plantations  as 
being  very  thrifty,  and  that  they  are  extend, 
ing  them  annually. 


tions  were  selected  in  a  solid  block  of  three 
miles  on  each  side,  which  would  make  5,760 
acres,  and  might  be  divided  into  thirty-six 
farms  of  a  half  mile  square,  or  a  quarter-sec¬ 
tion  each — a  very  convenient  and  favorite  size 
for  purchasers  of  moderate  means. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  proprietors  to  make 
this  laud  attractive  to  settlers  is  now'  to  be 
detailed:  It  was  the  result  of  the  studies  of 
Mr.  Fell,  whose  forethought  has  secured  to  the 
purchasers  the  benefit  of  wind-breaks,  shel¬ 
ters,  and  growing  timber  already  started,  and 
offering  their  beneficial  influence  to  the  com¬ 
ing  settlers.  This  planting  which,  in  time, 
might  have  been  carried  out  by  the  future 
settlers  separately,  as  has  been  done  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  some  prairie  regions,  has 
this  great  advantage— that  it  has  been  done 
beforehand,  and  is  ready  for  their  enjoyment 
at  the  first,  when  they  have  so  much  to  do  in 
establishing  anew  home.  But,  more  than  this, 
all  the  purchasers  will,  from  the  first,  have  the 
full  advantage  of  the  shelter  furnished  by  the 
trees  on  the  adjoining  tracts  of  the  whole  area 
thus  planted,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  township 
of  government  survey. 

Without  this  unity  of  design  and  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  planting  in  advance,  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  a  diversity  of  views  might  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  settlers,  and  that  some  would 
neglect  planting  altogether,  actuated  by  a 
selfishness  or  niggardliness,  hoping  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  others’  labors,  and  to  retain  ali  of 
their  own  land  for  arable  purposes. 

But  to  the  plan,  and  to  the  work.  In  the 
years  1870-71  the  center  forty  acres  of  each 
section  were  broken  (plowed).  This  would  oc¬ 
cupy  ten  acres  in  the  ad  joining  corners  of  each 
quarter-section.  In  the  follow’iug  two  years 
these  40-acre  tracts  were  planted  with  trees 
and  cuttings  of  the  hardy  native  trees  and  the 
foreign  White  Willow— whatever  was  known 
to  be  adapted  to  soil  and  climate.  These  were 
set  out  on  the  outer  side  of  the  40-acre  tract, 
so  that  in  a  future  occupation  here  would  be 
lots  within  a  belt  of  sheltering  timber,  for  the 
buildings  and  fruit  trees  of  the  four 
adjoining  farms. 

Roads  were  located  on  all  the  section 
lines,  being  half  a  mile  apart.  On 
both  sides  of  these  lines  the  prairie 
sod  was  broken  four  rods  wide,  and  r/jjjj 


VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIA 
TIONS. 


SAMUEL  PARSONS,  JR 


Thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit 
both  of  individuals  and  communities,  the 
maia  ideas  of  village  improvement  associa¬ 
tions  are  rapidly  gaining  popularity  and  in¬ 
fluence  throughout  the  country.  Their 
work  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was,  a  mere  im¬ 
pulse  or  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  a  benevo¬ 
lent  and  beautiful  theory  that  does  little  to 
change  the  actual  order  of  things.  All 
through  New  England,  New  York  and  the 
new  and  active  towns  of  the  Far  West,  we 
meet  now  and  then  the  village  improvement 
society  doing  its  own  peculiar  work.  The 
value  of  a  shade  tree  planted  or  an  untidy 
spot  regulated  is  pa  teDt  and  therefore  many 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Shrewd,  enterprising 
men  realize  the  good  effect  such  associations 
must  exert  on  the  value  and  ready  sale  of 
land.  They  know  that,  other  things  beiug 
equal,  the  town  that  has  smooth,  turf-bor¬ 
dered  walks  and  fine  shade  trees  as  well  as 
agreeably  designed  fences  and  tastefully  ar 
ranged  grounds  will  soonest  obtain  the  most 
!  and  best  population. 

I  Isn’t  it  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  truism 
like  this  needs  stating  ?  But  it  must  need 
stating,  or  else  why  is  so  little  attention  given 
to  beautifying  country  towns  everywhere? 
Why  is  shade  tree  planting  neglected,  or  done 
with  so  little  judgment  ?  Why  do  we  hear 
of  stupid  work  performed  by  road-masters 
and  Tillage  trustees  without  efficient  remon¬ 
strance  from  townsmen?  It  is  simply  be¬ 
cause  most  people  have  not  seriously  thought 
of  the  value  of  organization  in  beauti- 

- - -  tying  a  country  town.  Not  for  a 

moment  has  it  occured  to  them  how 
much  could  be  thereby  done  in  start¬ 
ing  various  improvements,  and  more 
than  that  in  securing  their  efficient 
&  and  economical  execution.  If  they 

i  would  only  visit  certain  towns,  both 

West  and  East,  they  would  soon  re¬ 
alize  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
*  organized  effort  of  this  sort.  Fine 
^  j  rows  of  shade  trees,  neat  sidewalks, 
generally  abated  or  done 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  WEST 


Farlington,  Kansas.— York  Nurseriesat  Fort 
Scott,  die.— A  Letter  from  Robert  Douglas. 

The  West  has  been  so  well  written  up  in 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  that  I  need  not  tell 


5  nuisances 

j  away  with,  and,  above  all,  a  general 
j  emulation  in  the  ornamentation  and 
keeping  of  lawns  are  noticeable  every - 

!(  where.  Seeing  is  believing  I  I  am 
sure  then  that  any  one  seeing  a  town 
thus  improved  and  realizing  bow  its 
attractions  have  come  into  existence, 
will  say,  let  every  community  h  ive 
j  A  j  its  village  improvement  association 
Hg&l  as  it  has  itB  scbool-bouse.  Indeed, 
j,  why  not  let  the  village  improvement 
'  association  meet  iu  the  school-house 
and  its  work  be  considered  a  regular 
part  of  public  education? 

As  we  investigate  the  practical 
methods  of  village  improvement  asso- 
fiP-*  ciationa  we  shall  doubtless  recognize 
the  crudeness  aud  ill-directed  enthu¬ 
siasm  peculiar  to  young  undertakings. 
But  the  enthusiasm,  the  vim  is  there 
and  the  wisdom  will  come  with  time. 
If  there  is  no  diligent  collection  of 
notes  on  undertakings  of  the  society 
which  are  duly  made  up  into  re. 
ports  at  stated  periods;  if  there  are  no 
lectures  given  or  inspections  made  by  com¬ 
petent  experts  or  plans  drawn  up  before 
commencing  an  undertaking,  what  will  you 
have  ?  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and 
we  have  already  progressed  far  in  special 
cases.  We  want  more  village  improvement 
associations  at  once,  aud  we  want  such  asso¬ 
ciations  to  employ  practical  methods  which 
can  alone  be  discovered  in  each  individual 
case  by  persistent  recorded  experiments. 

tV ho  knows  better  than  au  American  the 
value  of  associated  effort?  Lot,  then,  every 
town  through  associations  study  tree  plant¬ 
ing,  road  making  and  rural  architecture  of 
all  kinds  after  truly  scientific  methods  aud 
on  an  organized  plan.  The  r«4ulta  of  efforts 
of  this  kind,  which  might  finally  unite  in  one 
grand  national  organization,  would  be  to  give 
us  throughout  the  land,  und  especially 
throughout  the  new,  progressive  West, a  chain 
of  communities  attractive  beyond  example. 


Willow,  Box-Elder,  wmte  mapie,  pjah 

White  Ash,  Cottonwood,  Basswood,  J  i  iW 

Black  Walnut,  Honey  Locust,  Chest- 
nut,  Osage  Orange,  European  and 
American  Larch,  White  and  Scotch 
Pines,  Arbor-Vitse,  Norway  and 
native  Spruces,  and  others. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  the  'Yg 
center  40  acres  of  the  center  section  c 

were  appropriated  as  town  or  village 
plat,  and  here  the  highways  for  future  ^ 

streets  were  all  planted  with  shade  ^  ^ 
trees,  in  advance  of  the  buildings,  on 
the  plan  which  had  proved  so  success¬ 
ful  when  practiced  by  Mr.  Fell  years 
before  in  the  village  of  Normal,  111., 

as  already  mentioned.  This  embiyo 
village  was  called  by  its  founders 
Larch-Wood,  and  it  already  has  its 
place  in  the  official  Postal  Guide  as  a  recog¬ 
nized  office  for  the  distribution  of  mails 
designed  for  that  part  of  Lyons  County. 

With  a  tract  of  land  of  even  a  few  thousand 
acres  thus  planted  and  thus  sheltered  by  tret s 
to  check  the  trying  winds,  both  of  Summer 
and  Winter,  who  that  has  once  seen  and  rea  - 
ized  the  benefits  of  these  wind-breaks  will 
doubt  the  influence  of  trees  upon  the  local 
climate,  and  their  ageney  in  producing  and 
retaining  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  so 
essential  to  our  crops  and  to  our  comfort  or 
that  of  our  cattle  i  Let  such  planting  become 
general,  and  who  can  say  that  the  climate  of 
a  whole  region  may  not  be  measurably  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  aridity  and  severity  that 
now  prevail ;  and  who  will  say,  in  advance, 
that  such  a  covering  cf  the  surface,  if  carried 
on  over  still  wider  and  more  extensive  regions, 
_ will  nnt,  h ffect  the  average  annual 


ft  on*  l  vorkcr 


Blanketed  Dutch  Cow.— Fig.  425. 


mate,  as  we  commence  planting  here  when  we 
close  up  our  Fall  business  at  home  We  begin 
plowing  this  week.  VVe  will  plow,  prepare 
and  plant  500  acres  between  this  and  the  time 
our  shipping  commences  at  home  in  the 
Spring.  The  500  acres  will  require  1,360,000 
trees.  R.  Douglas. 


you  how  I  was  surprised,  two  years  ago,  to 
see  such  cities  as  Fargo  and  Jamestown  away 
out  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  tbe 
immense  w  heat  fields  covering  the  prairies  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nearly  out  to  Bis¬ 
marck  ;  nor  how  much  more  I  was  surprised 
to  see  these  cities  doubled  or  quadrupled  m 
wealth  and  population  when  I  visited  them 
again  last  month;  nor  of  the  immense  wheat 
fields  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Manitoba  Railroad, 
extending  up  to  and  into  the  British  Posses 
sious;  nor  of  fire  wonderful  city  of  Winnipeg, 
with  its  long  and  fine  streets,  massive  brick 
blocks  aud  hotels,  and  over  20,006  iuhabitauts, 
where  there  was  but  a  lar-off  fioutier  station 
three  years  ago — for  all  of  this  is  more  than 
a  “  twice-told  tale.” 

I  think,  however,  that  here  is  a  spot  which 
is  not  stereotyped  in  the  guide  books.  Far- 
lirgton  is  a  little  station  on  tbe  Kansas  City. 
Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad,  17  miles  south 
of  Fort  Scott.  When  I  came  here  three  years 
ago,  to  commence  planting  a  section  of  land 
for  the  railroad  company,  it  was  nearly  all 
unbroken  prairie,  and  there  was  no  station 
here.  Since  that  time  land  has  increased  in 
value,  so  that  whole  sections  bought  from  the 
railroad  company  for  $2.80  per  acre  two 
years  ago,  cannot  be  bought  now  for  less  than 
$10  to  $20  per  acre.  This  railroad  runs  through 
some  of  the  finest  farming  lauds  in  Kansas, 
about  168  miles  from  Kansas  City  to  the  line 
of  the  Indian  Teriitory.  The  farm  crops  on 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION 


“  There  is  nothing  like  seeing  how  other 
folks  manage,”  said  an  old  gentleman  here  the 
other  day;  and  he  added  that  his  wife  al¬ 
ways  had  an  idea  that  she  could  havemimaged 
her  own  garden  better  if  she  had  seen  ours. 
Such  is  the  force  of  example.  And  I  often 
think  that  we  do  uot  sufficiently  value  this 
influence  on  our  children — this  eye  training 
that  will  last  for  a  life  time.  We  need  in 
every  large  city  a  well-appointed  arboretum, 
in  some  pleasant  suburb,  whore  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  can  go  for  a  holiday,  not  exactly  as  our 
parks  are  kept  for  recreation,  but,  with  prop¬ 
erly  grouped  and  classified  plants,  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  common  aud  scientific  names 
attached.  Iu  the  missionary  work  of  the 
future  it  would  become  a  chief  worker  for 
good  if  well  arranged.  Country  people  visit¬ 
ing  the  city  would  see  what  Bhrubs  or  trees  had 
been  tested  and  had  proved  suitable,  and 
would  wUh  to  beautify  their  homes  with  such 
adornment;  and  city  people  would  better  un- 
derotand  the  nature  of  our  native  aud  import¬ 


Bkds  composed  of  hardy  vlues  are  rare. 
We  should  like  our  readers  to  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  combination.  Lot  the  bed  be  round  and 
not  less  that  10  feet  in  diameter.  Plant  at 
about  equal  distances  six  vines  each  of  the 
Golden-variegated  Honeysuckle,  six  alter¬ 
nately  of  the  variegated  vine  vitls  hetero- 
phyllu  variegata  and  then  plant,  here  aud 
there,  different.colored, strong-growing  clema¬ 
tis — like  Jackmanul,  Sophia,  Lawsoniana  etc. 
When  the  vines  reach  the  border,  clip  them 
so  as  to  preserve  a  well  defined  oval  form 
bounded  by  the  grass  margin.  All  these 
vines  are  hardy  and  beautiful. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 

|Thr  object  of  articles  nnrter  this  heading  1b  not  no 
much  to  deal  with  “ humbugs"  as  with  the  manj  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  Into  the  methods  Of  dally 
country  routine  life.— Ens.l 

“SWEENY’’  IN  HORSES 

Sweeny  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  shrinking  of 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  in  consequence  of 
some  disease  which  produces  lameness.  The 
lameness  causes  the  horse  to  avoid  exercising 
the  diseased  part  and  this  throws  the  large 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  out.  of  use.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  a  muscle  is  constantly  and 
severely  used  it  increases  in  strength,  hardness 
and  size  and  when  it  is  not  used  it  becomes 
weak,  soft  and  flabby,  and  shrinks.  This  is 
precisely  theeffect  known  as  "sweeny,”  which 
occurs  when,  from  any  lameness,  the  large 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  are  not  brought  into 
use.  This  may  be  tietber  explained  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  engraving  Pig.  426,  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  are  shown.  These  are 
as  follows:  1.  1.  the  long  abductor  muscle, 
by  which  the  leg  is  drawn  backwards  after  it 
has  been  thrown  forward  2,  the  superspin- 
atus,  a  very  thick  and  strong  muscle  by  which 
the  leg  is  thrown  forwards  and  extended 


Fig.  426. 


by  the  help  of  the  biceps  (5) ;  3,  the  subspin- 
atus,  which  acts  with  the  long  abductor 
muscle  to  draw  the  leg  backwards;  4,  is  the 
short  abductor  muscle;  5,  the  biceps,  a  very 
powerful  muscle  which  draws  the  leg  forward 
by  its  contraction;  6,  is  a  small  interior 
muscle;  7  and  8  are  the  large  and  short  exten¬ 
sors  of  the  arm,  but  are  scarcely  within  the 
present  consideration. 

Now  when  the  large  muscle  (2)  is  violently 
contracted,  the  shoulder  joint  is  drawn  up 
and  forwards  and  the  leg  is  thrown  forwards. 
This  muscle  is  brought  iuto  violent  action 
when  a  horse  is  trottiug  freely  or  is  drawing 
heavy  loads.  When  the  muscles  1.  1.  and  3 
are  contracted  the  leg  is  drawn  backwards 
again,  or  rather  by  the  leverage  of  the  limb 
the  body  of  the  animal,  and  its  load  as  well, 
are  drawn  forwards,  and  over  and  beyond 
the  line  of  the  leg.  It  is  easily  seen  wbat 
severe  exertion  it  is  necessary  for  these 
muscles  to  make  when  the  horse  is  working 
freely.  These  are  the  muscles  which  cover 
the  outer  surface  of  the  scapula  or  shoulder 
blade,  and  which  fill  up  the  form  and  round 
ness  of  the  shoulder.  They  fire  the  muscles, 
too,  which  are  affected  by  what  is  known  as 
“sweeny,”  and  sweeny  occurs  in  this  way — 
when  from  disease  of  the  foot,  leg  or  it  may 
be — but  is  very  rarely — of  the  shoulder  joint, 
the  horse  does  not  move  the  leg  freely,  these 
large  muscles  are  not  sufficiently  exerted  and 
waste  and  shrink  and  lose  their  solidity  and 
firmness.  The  shoulder  then  shrinks  and  falls 
in  and  it  is  supposed  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  shoulder  itself.  As  we  have  said, 
it  may  Ire,  for  the  shoulder  may  have  been 
strained  by  a  slip  or  a  wrench,  but  this  very 
rarely  happens  and  is  generally  noticed  when 
it  happens.  Mostly  the  trouble  is  elsewhere. 
It  is  evident  from  most  questions  which  are 
sent  to  us  and  which  give  no  indication  of 
where  the  trouble  is,  that  no  satisfactory 
treatment  can  he  advised,  further  than  to  find 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  foot,  leg, 
knee,  etc.,  which  part  is  affected. 


That  Infallible  Remedy  for  Stifle. 

In  the  Rural  of  Oct.  7,  appeared  a  critL 
cism  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  of  my  note 
giving  “an  infallible  cure  for  stifle.”  The 
reading  of  the  criticism  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  the  old  Dutch  Justice,  who 
rendered  his  decision  before  hearing  any  evi¬ 
dence.  Dr.  Hoskins  says  the  theory  is  wrong, 
and  in  practice  the  result  promised  will  not 
be  secured.  Theory  is  cheap  and  quite  often 
misleading  and  erroneous.  The  author  of  the 
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above  criticism  should  have  waited  for  evi¬ 
dence  before  making  so  hold  an  assertion. 
The  remedy  has  cured  several  cases  of  stifle 
in  horses  where  they  “carried  a  leg”  from  24 
hours  to  three  weeks.  Abundance  of  evidence 
can  be  had  to  sustain  the  above  mentioned 
cures  if  necessary.  Pacts  are  what  fs  desired. 
Let  those  who  have  an  opportunity  try  the 
remedy  named  on  page  635  of  the  Rural, 
and  they  will  then  ascertain  which  is  better 
for  stifle — theory,  or  alum  and  the  whites  of 
hens’  eggs,  W.  B.  Nearing. 


iitiscellfmfjcms. 


OREGON  GRA.PE-ROOT. 

This  plant  is  botanically  known  as  Berberis 
aquifolium,  Holly  Barberry  or  Mahonia 
(Gray),  or,  as  other  authors  give  it,  Berberis 
aquifolium  var.  repeos.  It  is  found  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  California,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada  and  Montana,  and 
its  root  is  value.!  very  highly  among  Western 
miners  who  report  it  to  be  an  efficient  tonic 
and  anti-periodic  capable  of  replacing  salts  of 
quinia  in  the  treatment  of  malarial  disorders, 
and  especially  what  is  known  among  the 
miners  as  “mountain  fever.” 

An  analysis  of  the  powdered  roots  of  Ber¬ 
beris  aquifolium  was  made  by  the  chemist  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  the  result  was  announced  in  the 
last  published  report  (1880).  The  medicinal 
effects  of  the  roots  are  ascribed  to  the  presence 
of  two  alkaloids,  the  one  Iwrberina;  the  other 
oxyacanthina.  The  former  is  the  substance 
which  gives  the  root  its  yellow  color.  It  has 
a  bitter  taste  and,  together  with  its  salts,  has 
been  used  as  a  tonic  and  anti-periodic,  and  its 
glycerine  solutions  are  employed  in  treating 
ulcerated  surfaces.  The  latter  (oxyacanthina) 
is  a  white  substance  which  gradually  changes 
to  a  light  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air;  it  has 
a  bitter  taste.  Of  the  medicinal  properties  of 
this  alkaloid  hut  little  is  known, and  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject  would  be  of  the  highest 
scientific  and  practical  importance. 

As  the  composition  of  the  root  of  the  com¬ 
mon  barberry  (B.  vulgaris)  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Oregon  Grape  Root  we  may  infer 
that  the  medicinal  properties  and  therapeutic 
action  of  the  two  are  about  the  same,  and  if 
so  we  have  in  this  plant  a  tonic  and  febrifuge 
which  may  aid  us  in  combatting  the  various 
malarial  diseases,  fevers,  etc.,  with  which 
humanity  is  affected. 


What  Has  Become  of  the  Birds  ? 

I  would  like  to  know  if  they  have  disap¬ 
peared  everywhere  as  they  have  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  may  be  from  some  local  cause. 
Do  yon  think  it  is  the  heavy  blasting  which  is 
constantly  carried  on  one  mile  from  here  on 
the  West  Shore  Railroad  !  Probably  Rural 
readers  in  other  sections  could  answer.  Our 
new  seedling  grapes,  which  we  most  prized, 
the  birds  so  nearly  destroyed  that  we  were 
compelled  to  cover  whole  vineyards  with  mos¬ 
quito  netting,  and  the  invincible  oriole  and 
top-knot  or  swamp  robin,  would  creep  under 
the  net,  but  since  August  we  have  bad  a  quiet 
which  leaves  us  in  amazement.  Not  a  note 
has  been  heardjfrom  a  bird  of  any  kind  ex¬ 
cepting  the  ever  present  English  nuisance  and 
the  ground  sparrow.  We  have  not  as  yet 
noticed  any  increase  of  Pall  insects,  a.  j.  c. 

Marlboro,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- - 

CATALOGUES,  &C. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage  and  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Tile  Drain,  is  the  title  of  a 
book  of  94  pages,  octavo,  just  published  by 
J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
price  $1.  Part  I,  by  C.  G.  Elliott,  drain¬ 
age  engineer,  tells  in  a  practical  •  way 
why,  when  and  bow  to  drain.  Part  II,  by 
Mr.  Billingsley,  editor  of  the  Drainage 
Journal,  treats  of  the  manufacture  of  tile 
drains,  selection  of  clays,  plans  of  factories, 
machinery  and  the  mode  of  manufacture.  The 
two  parts  are  substantially  bound  together  in 
cloth  and  illustrated  with  upwards  of  60  en¬ 
gravings.  In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
interest  in  tile  drainage,  this  work  should 
become  popular. 

The  Sugars;  their  Chemical  Nature  and 
History.  The  Nature  of  Swamp-muck  and  its 
value  in  Agriculture.  The  Chemistry  of  Ni¬ 
trogen  in  its  Relations  to  Agriculture — being 
extracts  from  the  29th  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture 
by  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Chemistry.  Boston, 
Rand,  Avery  &  Co.,  Ill  Frtmkliu  St. 

Hiram  Siblkv  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Finely  illustrated  catalogue  of  Holland  and 
Spring-flowering  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  for  plant¬ 
ing  now.  Also  roses,  geraniums,  house  plants 
of  various  kinds,  grasses  and  immortelles. 
Also  vegetable  seeds  for  Fall  sowing. 

Plant  Seed  Company,  812  and  814  North 
Fourth  Street,  8t.  Louis,  Mo.  Preliminary 
Market  Gardeners’  Wholesale  Price-list  of 


vegetable  seeds,  seed  potatoes,  onion  sets,  etc. 
Also, 

An  Essay  on  the  cultivation  of  Dutch  Bul¬ 
bous  roots.  Free  to  applicants. 

- »■  «■ « - 


City  and  Country  Boys. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  asks  why  it  is 
that  the  proportion  of  country  boys  in  the 
United  States  who  succeed  in  life  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  city  boys  who  seem  to 
have  many  advantages  over  their  rural 
brothers.  In  the  course  of  its  reply  the  Press 
say3  that  with  city  boys  there  is  altogether 
too  much  hot-house  life.  Many  of  them  are 
dwarfed  and  stunted  from  their  birth.  They 
are  coddled  and  indulged.  Too  many  of  them 
are  brought  up  with  false  notions  of  what,  is 
honorable  and  manly.  Their  parents  are  fas¬ 
tidious,  without  being  sensible,  in  the  choice 
of  occupations  for  them,  and  they  are  in  con¬ 
sequence  handicapped  through  life.  They 
have,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  of  pleasures 
than  country  boys;  but  there  are  many  manly 
exercise*  from  which,  from  numerous  causes, 
most  of  them  are  debarred.  Thus  every 
country  boy,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
learns  to  swim,  hunt,  and  break  a  horse; 
while  the  larger  the  city  is  the  fewer  rela¬ 
tively  the  number  of  boys  who  can  do  any 
or  all  of  these  things.  These  may  seem  insig¬ 
nificant  accomplishments,  yet  each  involves  a 
physical  and  mental  training  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial  in  after  life. 

- -  • 

Blinkers. — Speaking  of  the  use  of  blinkers 
the  Live  Stock  Journal  says  that  if  the  horse 
is  hieh-strung,  full  of  nervous  excitement, 
inclined  to  he  flighty,  indulging  in  shying,  or 
timid  starts,  he  should  lie  trained  to  drive  in 
an  open  bridle.  Nothing  inspires  confidence, 
nothing  overcomes  fear  in  the  horse  like  a 
knowledge  that  the  senses  of  sight  and  of 
smelling  bring  to  him  that  there  is  no  real 
danger.  If  the  horse  can  see  and  smell  the 
object  of  his  fright,  his  timidity  rapidly  dis¬ 
appears.  Many  flighty,  nervous  horses  have 
been  reassured  by  the  use  of  the  open  bridle. 
It  is  likewise  an  effectual  antidote  to  an  over- 
eager  ambition.  The  high-strung  road  horse 
that  would  rush  along  at  full  speed  till  he 
dropped  dead,  or  exhausted  the  strength  of 
the  driver  pulling  in  vain  at  the  reins  to  re¬ 
strain  his  ardor  in  a  bridle  with  blinders, 
often  becomes  sedate,  and  at  times  positively 
lazy,  in  an  open  bridle.  Regarding  the  man¬ 
ipulations  of  the  bit  and  the  use  of  the  voice 
the  article  says  that  the  intelligent,  well- 
trained  horse  is  almost  as  responsive  to  the 
human  voice  as  are  the  highest  breeds  of  the 
dog.  At  the  word  of  command,  he  cannot 
only  be  trained  to  stop  and  start,  but  to  ex¬ 
tend  himself  at  full  speed  when  the  inspiring 
tones  of  the  skillful  driver  send  a  thrill  through 
him  as  if  he  had  been  subjected  to  an  electric, 
shock.  The  roadite  is  provided  with  the  reins, 
the  bit,  and  the  whip;  but,  greater  than  all 
combined,  with  the  powerful  agency  of  the 
human  voice  The  reins  may  guide  his  horse, 
the  bit  may  inspire  him  by  its  skillful  manipu¬ 
lation,  and  the  whip  may  urge  him  forward 
to  greater  ambition;  but  the  human  voice  is 
more  potent  than  all  these  agencies.  Its 
assuring  tones  will  more  quickly  dispel  his 
fright;  its  severe  reproaches  will  more  effec¬ 
tually  check  his  insubordination;  its  sharp, 
clear,  electric  commands  will  more  thoroughly 
arouse  his  ambition,  and  its  gentle,  kindly 
praises  will  more  completely  encourage  the 
intelligent  road  horse  than  the  united  forces 
of  the  bit  and  reins  and  the  lash.  No  animal 
in  domestic  use  more  readily  responds  to  the 
power  of  kindness  than  the  road  horse. 

Oats  for  Pigs.— Present  indications  point 
to  a  large  crop  of  oats  through  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  while  the  corn  crop  is  liable 
bo  he  short  in  all  hut  Nebraska  and  Kansas; 
and,  as  a  result,  oats  are  liable  to  bring  12J^ 
cents  per  bushel,  while  corn  will  probably 
stand  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  in  which  case  oats 
are  much  the  cheaper  feed.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  a  paper  called  Farm  and  Workshop. 
When  oats  are  worth  25  cents  and  com  50 
cents,  one  is  us  cheap  as  the  other  to  feed — two 
bushels  of  oats  being  considered  equal  to  one  of 
corn;  so  with  prospective  difference  in  prices 
for  the  season,  oats  will  be  the  cheaper  feed. 
The  best  way  to  secure  the  most  profitable  re¬ 
sults  from  oats  for  hogs  is  to  grind  and  allow 
them  to  remain  twelve  hours  in  the  slop  from 
the  house,  water  or  skim-milk— of  course,  the 
milk  is  preferable.  A  good  plan  is  to  add  a 
small  amouufc  of  ground  oil-cake;  and,  where 
vegetables  can  be  had,  they  may  also  be  used 
to  advantage,  and  all  the  better  if  boiled.  The 
paper  above  alluded  to  has  known  young  pigs 
to  be  raised  in  this  way  that  were  very  fine. 

|  It  should  certainly  be  the  object  of  every 
feeder  to  study  economy  in  feeding,  when  one 


kind  of  grain  is  high,  and  another  low,  to  sub- 
titute  the  cheaper  kind  so  far  as  possible. 

A  fashion  reported  from  Paris  is  to  save 
cherrv,  plum,  peach  and  other  stones  of  fruits, 
dry  them  and  keep  them  until  a  frosty  night 
makes  an  open  Are  agreeable.  Then  bring  a 
handful  and  throw  them  among  the  glowing 
coals.  They  crack  and  splutter  for  a  moment, 
send  up  a  brilliant  flame,  and  the  whole  room 
is  filled  with  a  delicious  odor. 

I  »♦  - 

The  citrus  men  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have 
made  a  discovery  of  great  value  to  Florida. 
Dry  sand  Is  the  best  packing  for  oranges  and 
lemons.  It  must  be  quite  dry  and  no  paper 
must  be  used.  The  fruit  must,  touch  the  sand. 
Experience  warrants  keeping  for  five  months 
at  least.  The  dry  sand  has  absorbing  power 
that  apparently  takes  up  all  exudations  sub¬ 
ject  to  decomposition,  the  rind  being  very 
porous.  Naturally  the  thoughtful  mind  sug¬ 
gests  that,  on  the  same  principle,  dry  sand 
must  have  a  similar  preservative  effect  on 
other  fruits,  such  as  pears,  plums,  nectarines, 
apples  and  other  ■’month-skinned  varieties. 
- - - 

THE  venerable  Southern  botanist,  H.  W .  Ra- 
venel,  savs  in  the  Charleston  News:  “Seedling 
Grapes:  The  Rural  New-Yorker  proposes 
to  inaugurate  a ‘boom’ in  grape  raising.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  that  paper  for  many 
years  past  to  distribute  gratuitously  to  its 
subscribers  packages  of  the  choicest  seeds  or 
tubers  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  field 
crops,  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  Its  cir¬ 
culation  being  very  large  Bnd  embracing  the 
whole  area  of  the  United  States,  by  this  mode 
the  best  of  plants  become  disseminated  through 
the  country.  Among  the  seeds  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  next  Winter  will  be  seeds  of  the  famous 
‘Niagara’  grape,  considered  one  of  the  very 
best  of  American  grapes.  If  only  a  large 
proportion  of  its  subscribers  to  whom  they 
will  be  sent  give  them  a  fair  trial,  there  will 
be  the  chances  among  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  seedlings  of  raising  grapes  superior  to 
any  we  now  have.  A  really  first-rate  grape — 
one  that  will  possess  all  the  qualities  desired, 
viz.,  hardiness,  vigor  in  growth,  productive¬ 
ness,  adaptation  to  different  latitudes,  free¬ 
dom  from  rot,  quality  of  fruit,  size,  and  in¬ 
viting  appearance — means  a  fortune  to  its 
owner.  Who  will  draw  the  prize?” 

Insects  Injurious,  to  Vegetation. — Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  V.  Riley.  Entomologist  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  solicits  inquiries 
with  regard  to  insects  injurious  to  vegetation- 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  forwarding  speci¬ 
mens  he  says: — “All  inquiries  about  insects 
injurious  or  otherwise,  should  be  accompanied 
by  specimens,  the  more  the  better.  Such 
specimens,  if  dead  should  be  packed  in  some 
soft  material,  as  cotton  or  wool,  and  inclosed 
in  some  stout  tin  or  wooden  box.  They  will 
come  by  mail  for  one  cent  per  ounce.  Insects 
should  never  be  inclosed  loose  in  the  letter. 
Whenever  possible,  larvae  (i.  e.  grub*,  cater¬ 
pillars,  maggots,  etc. ,)  should  be  packed  alive 
in  some  tight  tin  box — the  tighter  the  better> 
as  air-holes  are  not  needed — alODg  with  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  their  appropriate  food  sufficient  to  last 
them  on  their  journey;  otherwise  they  gen¬ 
erally  die  on  the  road  and  shrivel  np.  »Send 
as  full  an  account  as  possible  of  the  habits  of 
the  insect  respecting  which  you  desire  infor¬ 
mation;  for  example,  what  plant  or  plants  it 
infests;  whether  it  destroys  the  leaves,  the 
buds,  the  twigs,  or  the  stem;  how  long  it  has 
been  known  to  von ;  what  amount  of  damage  it 
has  done.  etc.  Such  particulars  are  often  not 
only  of  high  scientific  interest,  but  of  great 
practical  importance.  In  sending  soft  insects 
or  larvce  that  have  been  killed  in  alcohol,  they 
should  be  packed  in  cotton,  saturated  in 
alcohol.  In  sending  pinned  or  mounted  in¬ 
sects.  always  nin  them  securely  in  a  box  to  be 
inclosed  in  a  larger  box,  the  space  between 
the  two  boxes  to  be  packed  -with  some  soft  or 
elastic  material,  to  prevent  too  violent  jar¬ 
ring.  Packages  should  be  marked  with  the 
name  ef  the  sender." 


PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 

Dr.  Frank  H,  Hamilton  says,  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  that  the  offensiveness  of 
odors  is  no  test  of  their  insalubrity,  but  that 
the  most  fatal  germs  are  often  conveyed  in  an 
atmosphere  which  is  odorless. . 

If  you  should  impartially  reckon  the  value 
of  your  life  to  mankind  could  you  honestly 
say  that  you  have  been  worth  as  much  as  a 
good  milch  cow  or  a  self-respecting  mule  ?. . . 

“A  man  traveling  in  New  Hampshire  and 
seeing  a  laborer  at  work  in  a  field,  said,  rather 
pityingly,  to  him;  ‘You  must  have  a  hard 
time  of  it,  this  land  is  so  rocky  and  barren  V 
And  the  laborer  replied:  ‘  Yes,  stranger,  it  is 
poor  land.  But  don’t  think  I’m  so  poor  as  I 
seem.  I  don’town  any  of  it.”— [Vt.Watchman. 

When  Mr.  Edmund  Hersey  hears  a  man 
proclaim  a  new  departure  in  agriculture  or 
success,  after  only  one  or  two  years'  trial,  it 
is  always  evident  to  him  that  the  speaker  has 
formed  a  hasty  conclusion,  which  time  may 
prove  incorrect.  So  he  expresses  himself  in 
our  good  contemporary,  the  Mass.  Ploughman 
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Tmltnn  a. 

Danville,  Hendricks  Co.,  Oct.  22.— The 
weather  here  in  Central  Indiana  has  been  un¬ 
usually  fine  for  the  time  of  year,  affording 
ample  opportunity  for  farmers  to  finish  up 
their  Pall  work.  There  was  just  about  rain 
enough  to  facilitate  breaking  ground  for 
wheat,  thus  affording  au  opportunity  to  get 
in  the  largest  crop  ever  sown  here.  The  grow¬ 
ing  wheat  generally  looks  well.  The  corn 
crop  is  a  good  one.  Of  course,  there  are  occa¬ 
sional  poor  crops,  but  as  an  offset  to  this 
there  are  a=  frequently  extra  good  yields.  On 
the  whole,  the  crop  in  this  neighborhood  is  a 
fair  average,  Irish  potatoes  are  especially 
fine,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  apple 
crop  now  being  gathered  is  not  more  than  one- 
tbird  the  average,  and  not  of  the  best  quality. 
Grass  is  good,  and  consequently  stock  is  in 
good  condition.  A.  F. 

Kansas. 

Palmer.  Washington  Co.,  Oct.  16. — First 
frost  of  the  season  last  night.  Wheat  all 
sown  and  looking  well,  with  plenty  of  rain  to 
give  it  a  good  start.  Thrashing  about  all  done 
in  this  section.  Wheat  turning  out  from  12 
to  22  bushels  per  acre;  rye  from  20  to  30 
bushels;  oats,  40  to  50  bushels.  Corn,  I  am 
afraid,  is  greatly  overestimated ;  drouth,  last¬ 
ing  49  days  in  August  and  September,  com¬ 
bined  with  hot  winds,  has  cut  the  crop  short 
from  five  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  owing  to  time 
of  planting.  Early  plantings  fare  best.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  a  good  crop.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
corn  blown  down  and  in  danger  of  spoiling  if 
the  present  wet  weather  should  continue, 
being  rather  soft  and  loose  on  the  cob.  .t.f.c. 

Maine. 

Paris,  Oxford  Co. — The  corn  and  grain 
crops  are  good  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
Potatoes  are  not  quite  up  to  the  average.  Ap¬ 
ples  light.  a.  j.  a. 

Maryland. 

Reigle,  Montgomery  Co.,  Oct.  12.— Weath¬ 
er  fine.  We  have  had  an  abundance  of  rain 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  which  corn  is 
good  and  is  now  all  cut.  Potatoes  n  very  large 
yield  in  low  lauds,  but  they  show  signs  of  rot. 
Almost  all  the  wheat  in,  but  there  are  still  a 
good  many  acres  to  drill,  aud  from  casual  ob' 
servation  I  judge  there  will  be  an  increased 
acreage.  w.  p. 

Missouri. 

Eldon,  Miller  Co.,  Oct.  18. — Farmers  have 
finished  sowing  wheat,  and  are  preparing  to 
feed  and  fatten  stock  for  early  Winter  market. 
Quite  a  number  have  already  penned  their 
stock  pigs  and  are  gathering  corn,  to  push 
them  along  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  have 
a  very  fair  corn  crop,  aud  unless  something 
happens  to  hogs,  we  will  have  considerable 
surplus  fat  stock  for  market.  Farmers  are 
anticipating  an  early  and  severe  Winter,  and 
are  preparing  as  much  as  possible  beforehand. 
They  are  easy  about  feed,  for  there  is  plenty 
of  feed  of  all  kinds.  N.  J.  s. 

Montana. 

Bozeman,  Gallatin  Co.,  Oct.,  5. — Harvest¬ 
ing  is  pretty  nearly  over  now.  Hay  crop 
turned  out  very  heavy.  Oats  light;  wheat 
a  fair  crop.  Potatoes  about  an  average  on 
well  cultivated  and  irrigated  fields.  We  have 
very  stormy  weather  lately  and  a  good  deal 
of  grain  is  spoiling  in  the  field.  All  kinds  of 
farm  produce  command  good  prices;  oats 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  100  pounds;  potatoes 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  100  pounds;  turnips  $1.50 
per  100  pounds;  beets  $2.00  per  100  pounds; 
cabbage  4c.  per  pound.  a.  g. 

New  York. 

Canaan,  Col.  Co. ,  Oct.  28. — The  Fall  work 
is  now  being  closed  up  with  digging  pota¬ 
toes  and  husking  corn.  Some  who  are  pressed 
for  time  haul  their  corn  to  the  barn  floor  aud 
husk  at  their  leisure  on  ruiny  days  or  in  the 
Winter.  Prices  for  farm  produce  are  about 
as  follows:  Good  Timothy  hay  in  stack,  $12 
per  ton;  rye  straw,  $9  at  paper  mills  and  $11 
at  press;  rye,  72  cents;  pork,  $10  per  hundred 
pounds.  w.  p.  d. 

Oregon. 

Amity,  Yam  Hill  Co.,  Oct.  12 — Until  lately 
weather  was  very  dry,  but  now  we  are  having 
a  regular  down-pour,  which  appears  likely'  to 
continue  for  a  long  time.  W heat  brings  only 
76c.  per  cental — not  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
raising  it.  Hereabouts  farmers  are  holding  it 
back,  and  rather  than  sell  it  at  present  prices, 
they  intend  to  make  pork  of  it.  Meat  is  very 
high  priced,  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  sell  our  wheat  in  the  shape  of  moat.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  from  75c.  to  $1  a  bushel;  eggs,  30c. 
a  dozen;  butter,  30c.  a  pound;  chickens,  $3  to 
$4  a  dozen;  geese,  $12  a  dozen;  beef  and  fresh 
pork  from  8c.  to  12c.  a  pound — very  high 
here,  F.  H. 


Pennsylvania. 

Bkndersville,  Adams  County,  Oct.  19. — 
In  an  editorial  in  the  Rural  of  Oct.  2lBt  I 
noticed  a  statement  that  while  the  potato  crop 
is  immense,  it  is  also  comparatively  free  from 
rot.  Here  in  Southern  Pennsylvania,  one  of 
the  best  potato  raising  sections  pf  the  State, 
the  rot  has  been  one  of  the  worst  known. 
Some  fields  were  scarcely  worth  digging,  and 
there  is  small  prospect  of  keeping  the  potatoes 
after  they  are  dug.  The  late  varieties  are 
most  affected.  w,  s.  m. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Gilman.  Iroquois  Co.,  Oct  20  — Of  the 
Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  I  planted  167  grains, 
of  which  102  germinated  and  grew  to  a  bight 
of  10  to  11  feet  and  I  have  146  large  ears, 
betide  a  considerable  number  of  nubbins.  1 
think  it  will  yield  a  little  over  100  bushels  per 
acre,  counting  only  for  the  hills  that  grew. 
The  Lima  Beans  and  Gem  Squashes  never 
came  up,  1  suppose  thev  rotted  in  the  ground. 
The  celery  came  up  well  and  did  well  until 
we  got  a  dryT  spell  and  all  died  but  about  20  on 
the  seed  bed,  and  those  I  set  in  a  shallow 
trench;  but  wet  weather  came  on  as  soon  as 
they  were  transplanted  and  «  ashed  the  trench 
full  of  soil  and  smothered  all  but  four  plants. 
The  hollyhock  seed  I  gave  to  my  daughters- 
in  law  and  they  neglected  to  plant  them.  Is 
it  po-sible  they  will  grow  next  Spring!  R  c. 
[A  small  per  cent  of  hollyhock  seed  will  grow 
when  three  years  old.  Eds]. 

Manchester,  Boone  Cm,  Oct.  26.— The 
season  was  too  c  >ld  and  backward  here  to  do 
justice  to  the  Rural  Corn.  I  have  a  very 
heavy  growth  of  fodder  and  some  quite  sound 
corn,  though  many  ears  did  not  fill  at  all.  I 
have  one  ear  15%  inches,  but  it  is  not  very 
perfect;  there  are  others  not  so  long  but  more 
perfect.  B.  F.  L. 

Maine. 

Parts,  Oxford  Co.— The  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  Corn  is  a  failure  m  this  latitude. 
The  wheats  did  not  head  out.  The  Gem 
Squashes  did  well.  1  have  only  three  eatal; 
pas.  The  hollyhocks  are  fine.  a.  j.  a. 

Michigan. 

Decatur,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Oct.  27. — I  have 
justdng  1 S bushels  of  small  Elephants  from  five 
pounds  15  ounces  of  seed  planted.  I  took  one 
first  and  one  second  premium  at  the  fair.  The 
quality  is  equal  to  the  quantity.  Success  to 
the  Rural!  g.  b.  t. 

Minnesota. 

Howard  Lake,  Wright  Co.,  Oct.  18.— Of 
the  Rural  seeds  I  have  some  good  things  to 
tell.  I  hardly  think  one  seed  of  celery,  this 
year  or  last,  failed  to  germinate  and  do  well. 
The  Golden  Heartwell  has  the  preference,  my 
neighbors  say,  with  whom  I  divide!.  The 
Perfect  Gem  Squash  is  a  perfect  gem,  but  very 
late  in  maturing  with  us.  The  Rural  Flint 
Corn  was  a  sight  to  see  when  such  long  ears 
were  growing.  It  was  planted  on  May  5 — 148 
kernels.  Came  up  nicely — at  least  a  part  of 
it  looked  well — but  we  had  a  freeze  on  the  20th 
and  21st.  which  cut  every  blade  and  turned  it 
black.  Iu  two  wetks  nearly  100  sprouts  were 
counted  and  but  few  stalks  were  injured  in 
any  way;  they  grew  finely,  with  from  300  to 
500  suckers,  many  of  which  had  good  ears. 
Some  others  liked  the  looks  of  the  corn,  prob¬ 
ably,  as  but  100  good  ears  were  saved.  One 
of  them  measured  15%  inches;  others  very 
long,  but  uone  of  the  longest  were  well  filled 
out.  Sickness  and  moving  away  hindered  me 
from  having  it  shelled  or  weighed.  A  boy  of 
nine  years  did  nearly  all  of  the  cultivating  and 
gathering  in.  s  a.  m. 

Little  Falls,  Morrison  Co.,  Oct.  15.— I 
planted  115  kernels  of  the  Rural  Dent  Corn; 
100  came  up  and  grew  finely ;  some  stalks  were 
10  to  12  feet  high.  The  w  Ik- at  came  up  well, 
but  never  headed  out.  P.  A.  s. 

Montana. 

Bozeman,  Gallatin  Co.,  Oct.  5. — My  White 
Elephants  yielded  wouderfully  and  are  aston¬ 
ishing  my  neighbors  and  myself,  one  single 
potato  weighing  three  pounds  and  a  good 
many  weighing  from  one  to  two  poundseach. 
From  26  pounds  of  seed  I  liar  vested  14%  sacks 
(about  29  bushels)  and  no  doubt  the  yield 
would  have  been  larger,  if  the  frost  had  not 
cut  the  vines  down  twice  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  The  R.ural  Winter  Wheats  are 
growing  nicely  so  far,  also  the  Flint  corn. 
The  latter  has  a  few  mature  ears  and  I  fear 
the  season  is  too  short  here  for  field  corn  to 
mature.  Minnesota  sweet  corn  is  the  most 
commonly  planted  and  does  well  on  selected 
spots.  A.  G. 

New  York. 

Standfordville,  Duchess  Co.,  Oct.  19. — 
Have  cut  but  not  husked  my  Rural  Flint. 
Planted  158  grains, one  grain  in  a  hill;  127  grew. 
It  suckered  and  eared  heavily  ;  will,  I  think, 
average  three  ears  to  a  bill.  I  picked  one  ear 
that  measured  15%  inches  plump.  Don’t 
think  I  shall  find  any  that  are  longer,  but 
may  when  I  hu3k  it.  Fear  it  will  be  too  late 
1  for  this  latitude.  Hoped  to  get  a  slice  of 


those  prizes  but  have  become  nearly  discour¬ 
aged  there  are  so  many  big  reports  coming  in. 
The  squash  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
bugs,  Three  of  the  hollyhock  seeds  grew. 
Have  sown  the  Rural  wheats;  the  Fultzo- 
Claw9on  on  about  12  feet  square.  Can  I  com¬ 
pete  for  prizes  for  wheat  sown  in  this  way? 
[Of  course.  Eds'].  s.  k  w. 

North  Carolina. 

Cleaveland  Mills,  Cleaveland  Co  ,  Oct., 

21 — On  May  14  I  planted  169  grains  of  Rural 
Dent  corn  on  old,  worn-out  land;  112  germin¬ 
ated  and  100  stalks  matured.  A  storm  blew 
it  down  on  Sept.  10  damaging  it  somewhat. 

I  used  one  bushel  of  stable  manure  in  the 
drill,  and  plowed  it  four  times  with  a  cotton 
plow,  and  laid  it  by  July  8.  Stalks  11  or  12 
feet  high  I  gathered,  on  Oct.  14th,  142  ears; 
weight  in  the  ear,  107  pounds.  The  Flint 
did  not  do  so  well.  The  other  seeds  did  toler¬ 
ably  well.  y.  y.  n. 

Ohio. 

Hinckley,  Medina  Co.,  Oct.  27. — We  have 
gathered  from  our  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint 
Corn  two  ears,  one  measuring  15%  inches  and 
containing  560  kernels,  the  other  im  asuring 
18%  inches,  but  not  perfectly  filled  at  either 
end.  B.  B.  w. 

Mt.  Eaton,  Wayne  Co.,  Oct.  28  — I  have 
some  pretty  long  ears  of  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint,  but  it  will  not  be  cured  out  enough 
to  husk  for  some  time.  1  cut  it  up  close  to  tbe 
ground  on  Oct.  21.  Our  first  frost  was  on 
the20th.  The  Gem  Squashes  the  tare  ripe  make 
first-rate  custard  pies,  either  with  or  without 
eggs.  a.  L.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

Litchfield,  Bradford  County,  Oct.  21. — I 
planted  my  Surprise  Wheat  on  Feb.  16,  on 
not  very  well-prepared  ground,  the  kernels 
being  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  In  the 
Spring  I  put  on  it  some  barnyard  manure, 
and  later  some  plaster.  It  grew  very  nicely 
and  formed  large  beads,  but  some  insect  got 
to  work  in  the  first  heads.  I  began  to  think  I 
should  lose  my  seed,  so  I  sowed  some  air- 
slaked  lime  on  it.  Nothing  more  disturbed  it. 
When  I  shelled  it  out  I  had  a  full  pint.  Some 
of  it  was  shruuken,  owing  to  the  drouth.  I 
planted  my  Rural  Flint  Corn  on  May  29.  It 
was  not  very  warm  weather  then.  It  came 
up  and  grew  slowly,  but  when  it  got  warm 
weather  it  grew  very  fast  and  suckered  very 
much.  From  the  latter  part  of  July  until 
about  August  20  we  had  a  severe  drouth.  I 
thought  my  corn  was  about  gone  up,  but 
when  the  rain  came  the  corn  grew  and  eared. 
Some  ears  were  higher  than  my  head ;  some 
was  hard  wheu  it  was  cut  and  put  in  shock 
My  other  seeds  grew  very  well.  I  had  splen¬ 
did  Rural  pinks  last  Summer.  M.  j.  m. 

Texas. 

Temple,  Bell  Co.,  Oct.  33  —I  planted  all 
three  kinds  of  the  Rural  wheat  on  February 
27,  one  grain  in  a  bill,  one  foot  apart;  all 
came  up  and  looked  the  finest  wheat  I  ever  saw. 
If  it  had  been  planted  in  the  Fall  it  would  have 
covered  the  ground,  but  the  rust  took  it,  so  it 
did  not  head  at  all.  On  March  3  I  planted  the 
celery;  it  came  up,  but  soon  died.  On  March 
17  I  planted  151  grains  of  the  Rural  Corn;  87 
grew  and  made  93  ears — some  good,  some 
sorry.  I  gathered  it  too  soon,  as  the  weevil 
was  taking  it.  1  like  it;  it  ripens  eight  or  ten 
days  sooner  Mian  my  corn.  On  April  4  I 
planted  Rural  Sqnash— 11  seeds,  twoiu  each 
hill.  All  came  up  and  did  well  for  a  while; 
then  tbe  vorms  got  on  the  vines.  I  cut  the 
pest-infested  vines  out,  but  that  stunted  the 
plants  somewhat,  but  they  made  long  vines, 
and  I  got  some  squashes  that  were  the  best  I 
have  ever  eaten.  I  have  saved  plenty  for  seed. 
The  grub-worm  killed  all  the  hollyhocks,  c. 

Wisconsin. 

Princeton,  Green  Lake  Co.— Tbe  Rural 
Heavy  Dent  Corn  I  planted  on  May  10,  four 
feet ‘by  two,  one  kernel  in  a  place.  Only  77 
grains  germinated.  It  stands  from  10  to  14 
feet  high,  with  from  one  to  four  ears  on  a 
stalk,  nearly  all  ripe.  I  gatherei  12  ears  on 
Oc.t.  14  weighing  17  pounds  six  ounces;  one 
measuring  14  inches  in  length  and  weighing 
80%  ounces;  average  length  of  the  12,  11% 
inches,  all  nearly  perfect.  From  the  holly¬ 
hock  seed  I  have  five  nice  plants.  Six  Perfect 
Gem  Squash  seeds  grew.  I  have  50  ripe  squashes 
averaging  four  inches  in  diameter,  j.  m.  s. 

[Many  are  disappointed  when  they  find  the 
Gem  Squash  so  small.  This  was  plainly  stated 
in  the  description.  Quality,  productiveness 
and  keeping  property  are  its  best  points.  Eds.] 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  muBt  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


BOILED  OR  DRY  CORN  FOB  FATTENING  HOGS: 
CLAY  MANURE  CELLAR. 

G.  S.  O.,  Foustel,  Mo. — 1,  What  is  known 
as  to  the  benefit,  it  any,  of  boiling  whole 


com  for  fattening  hogs?  I  bad  supposed  that 
it  was  well  settled  that  cooking  the  corn  was 
an  advantage;  but  tbe  report  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  at  tbe  Maine  Agricultural  College 
some  two  years  ago  seemed  to  upset  this  con¬ 
clusion.  Years  ago  I  fed  cooked  corn  to  hogs; 
they  ate  it  greedily,  but  they  fattened  very 
slowly.  This  I  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
though  they  ate  a  large  bulk,  they  did  not 
consume  as  much  as  they  would  have  done, 
had  it  been  in  a  dry  state.  2,  In  case  of  a  ma¬ 
nure  cellar  in  clay  that  will  hold  water,  may 
not  the  manure  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  fertil¬ 
izing  value  owing  to  the  absorptive  power  of 
the  clay?  There  is  in  this  section  an  expensive 
tract  of  land  underlaid  with  clay  that  holds 
water  like  a  jug.  Throughout  this  area  water 
from  the  rains  is  collected  in  wells  or  cisterns 
where  it  is  kept  clear,  cold  and  sweet  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Stock  water  collected  in 
ponds  keeps  fresh  through  the  longest  drouths, 
unless  tbe  stock  are  allowed  to  defile  it.  The 
surface  water  is  purified  by  the  clay,  and  the 
coating  taken  occasionally  from  the  bottom 
of  Buch  ponds  make3  excellent  manure.  As 
clay  is  such  a  powerful  absorber  of  foul 
matters  may  not  a  water-tight  manure  cellar 
in  clay  absorb  much  of  the  fertility  from  the 
manure? 

A  ns. — 1,  Hogs  do  best,  and  make  the  best 
and  hardest  fat  upon  dry  whole  com.  This 
has  been  tested  and  proved  so  often  that  it 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  well  settled  fact.  An 
experiment  made  last  Winter  at  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  seems  to  add  some  val¬ 
uable  evidence  upon  this  question.  Twenty 
hogs  were  fed  12  days  upon  whole  dry  corn 
with  the  following  results: 


No  of 

Average 
weight  when 

Gain  In  | 

Pounds  of 
<»o rn  oon~ 

Gain  for 

50  lb 

Pen. 

put  up. 

12  'lays  | 

sumecl. 

corn. 

1. 

210.7  m 

82*1  It> 

333lb 

13  12Tb 

a. 

20'. 0  !b 

?o*fn> 

3431b 

12  .31  lb 

3. 

22n.fi  n> 

320 n. 

12.31  Tb 

4. 

202.8  ll, 

72  IT, 

8211b 

la.sotb 

fi. 

224  H  th 

031-t.1T. 

343>-;ib 

10.35  lb 

In  comparing  these  results  with  others 
made  with  soaked" and  cooked  food,  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  “  dry  corn  is  the  best 
producer,”  In  Canada  where  hogs  are  fat¬ 
tened  on  peas,  the  farmers  always  feed  them 
dry.  The  reason  is  a  good  one — a  hog’s 
stomach  will  hold  a  certain  quantity  an 8  no 
more,  and  a  hog  will  eat  until  be  can  hold  no 
more.  In  eating  dry  corn  more  saliva  is 
secreted  and  swallowed  than  with  boiled 
corn,  and  the  saliva  is  a  very  rapid  digestive 
agent,  so  that  the  corn  is  beginning  to  digest 
even  while  it  is  being  eaten.  Boiled  corn  will 
absorb  25  to  40  per  cent  of  water,  and  thus 
the  food  is  not  only  increased  in  bulk  so  that 
tbe  stomach  cannot  hold  so  much  nutriment, 
but  tbe  water  wea kens  the  digestive  process, 
and  the  bogs  cannot  digest  it  so  fast,  nor  so 
much  of  it,  as  of  firy  corn,  and  consequently 
Jess  fat  is  made  of  corn  when  boiled  than  of 
dry  corn,  even  if  the  same  quantity  of  it  could 
be  eaten;  but  this  is  not  possible.  2,  Clay  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  purifiers  of  water, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  it  stirred  in  foul 
water  will  quickly  cause  the  matter  to  set¬ 
tle  and  leave  tbe  water  clear  and  sweet;  but 
it  must  be  clay  and  not  loam  to  do  this. 
But  the  case  of  a  manure  cellar  is  different 
from  that  of  a  pond  of  water,  in  which  the 
clay  can  be  readily  taken  up  by  the  water. 
A  tight,  water-proof  clay  floor  for  a  manure 
cellar  is  quite  as  good  as  a  cemented  floor, 
and  as  it  will  be  closely  covered  with  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  no  air  can  get  to  it,  the  action  that 
is  exerted  by  the  clay  in  a  pond  does  not  occur 
and  the  manure  is  not  affected.  In  the  case 
of  the  pond  auy  matter  in  the  water  is  depos¬ 
ited  by  the  effect  of  tbe  clay,  and  forms  a  mud 
at  the  bottom.  If  the  pond  was  not  cleared 
out  sometimes  this  effect  would  cease,  and 
the  mud  taken  out  contains  all  the  valuable 
fertilzing  matter  from  the  cleared  water.  So 
in  the  cellar,  if  any  effect  should  be  pro¬ 
duced — which  is  very  small  anyhow — what 
would  ba  absorbed  by  the  clay  would  remain 
iu  it,  and,  of  course,  in  taking  out  the 
manure  the  soaked  clay  would  be  taken  out 
with  it. 

SPREADING  MANURE. 

W.  L.  H.,  Overton,  Pa. — Whieh  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  plan — to  dump  barnyard  manure  in 
small  heaps  and  plow  it  under  immediately 
after  spreading,  or  to  spread  it  broadcast 
from  the  cart  and  plow  it  under  when  con¬ 
venient  ?  How  about  spreading  manure  in 
Winter? 

Ans.— Manure  from  yard  or  stable  rarely 
contains  such  an  amount  of  volatile  fertil¬ 
izing  matter  (carbonate  of  amraonia)  as 
should  deter  anybody  from  spreading  it 
broadcast  on  the  surface  when  most  conveni¬ 
ent.  According  to  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson 
10,000  pounds  of  “  fresh  horse  manure  ’’ 
analyzed  at  tbe  Conn.  Exp.  Station,  contained 
only  22  pounds  of  nitrogen  iu  the  form  of 
ammonia  salts  that  could  be  evaporated  by 
prolonged  boiling  with  water;  while  "fresh 
cow  manure”  and  "old  yard  manure”  con¬ 
tained  respectively  but  six  pounds  and  one 
pound  in  10,000  pounds.  Unless  manure  is 
very  rich,  like  that  from  grain-fed  animals, 
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hot  and  smoking  and  exhaling  a  distinct  smell 
of  ammonia,  there  can  be  no  serious  loss  by 
exposure  and  whatever  trifling  loss  there  may 
be  will  be  less  by  spreading  the  manure  out 
thinly  than  by  dropping  it  in  small  heaps, 
because  the  spread  manure  keeps  cool  and 
stops  fermenting.  Moreover,  soil  that  isn’t 
mere  sand,  is  a  powerful  absorber  of  ammonia 
and  will  not  allow  much  to  escape.  In  the 
moderate  heating  of  freeh  manure  humic  acid 
is  formed,  which  secures  the  ammonia  from 
loss  by  evaporation ;  and  if  manure  is  not  thus 
moderately  heated  before  being  hauled  out,  it 
would  be  better  to  haul  it  out  in  cold  weather 
before  it  heats  at  all  By  spreading  manure 
from  the  wagon  there  is  a  saving  of  labor, 
and  the  soluble  salts  (ammonia,  potash,  phos¬ 
phates,  etc  )  are  evenly  distributed  in  the  soil 
by  rain.  If  a  heavy  rain  falls  on  manure 
heaped  here  and  there  on  the  field,  the 
ground  under  the  heaps  receives  an  undue 
share  of  the  best  parts  of  the  manure. 
Where  the  land  is  level  or  not  subject  to  sur¬ 
face  wash  and  where  the  soil  is  deep  and 
retentive  (clay  or  good  loam)  or  covered  with 
grass  or  Winter  grain,  the  practice  of  spread¬ 
ing  manure  in  Winter  gives  good  results  and 
is  advocated  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Sir  J. 
B.  Lawes  and  other  scientific  and  practical 
agriculturists;  but  on  bare,  light  or  leachy 
lands  there  is  likely  to  be  too  much  loss  by 
percolation  before  the  crops  are  able  to  take 
up  the  fertilizing  matters. 


A  CONCRETE  MANURE  TANK. 

H.  F.  E.t  WiUiamstoum,  Vt. — I  wish  to 
build  a  concrete  tank  eight  by  twelve  feet  and 
six  feet  deep  under  my  cow  stable,  to  hold 
liquid  manure;  how  thick  should  the  walls  be 
and  how  should  the  bottom  be  made?  It  will 
be  above  ground,  and  in  a  place  where  there 
is  some  frost. 

Ans. — In  building  tanks  and  cisterns,  the 
shape  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  character 
of  the  wall.  A  4-inch  wall  would  be  strong 
enough  for  a  round  cistern  when  a  12-inch  wall 
might  be  too  weak  for  a  square  one.  The 
pressure  of  the  earth  in  an  underground  cis¬ 
tern  is  a  very  important  element  In  estimating 
the  necessary  strength  of  the  wall.  So,  too, 
a  round  wall  of  a  certain  length  will  inclose 
more  space  than  a  square  one ;  this  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures,  which  give  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  cistern  or  tank  having  such  a  wall 
as  you  mention: 

Size.  Length  of  wall.  Area. 

8x12  feet.  40  feet.  96  feet. 

10x10  “  40  “  100  “ 

18  feet  round.  40  "  12294  feet. 

So  that  a  round  cistern  13  feet  in  diameter 
will  hold  over  one  quarter  more  than  one  8x12 
feet.  Then  a  tank  underground  8x12  should 
have  a  wall  12  inches  thick,  while  a  round  cis¬ 
tern  13  feet  in  diameter  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  with  a  wall  six  inches  thick.  The 
bottom  of  the  tank  would  require  only  one 
coat  of  concrete  an  inch  thick  and  a  wash  coat 
of  cement.  If  the  cistern  is  wholly  above 
the  ground  it  would  be  as  well  to  make  the 
wall  of  stone  laid  in  cement;  that  is,  if  stone 
suitable  for  a  wall  can  be  procured;  other¬ 
wise  the  concrete  can  be  made  of  one  part 
lime,  one  part  hydraulic  cement,  three  parte 
sharp  sand  and  seven  parts  broken  stone.  For 
a  wall  to  stand  wholly  above  ground,  it  should 
be  a  foot  thick  and  the  bottom  should  be  made 
of  concrete  at  least  six  inches  thick.  The 
inside  should  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  clear 
cement  mixed  with  three  parts  of  sand,  and  a 
finishing  coat  of  clear  cement  laid  on  with  a 
brush,  would  be  required.  The  broken  stone 
should  vary  in  size,  so  that  the  spaces  between 
the  larger  pieces  may  be  filled  with  the  smaller 
ragments. 


give  two  days’  notice  to  the  tax -payer  when 
and  where  he  must  work  out  his  taxes,  and  if 
the  latter  does  not  appear  when  notified  a 
penalty  is  charged  of  62  a  day  of  eight  hours 
for  a  man,  $3  a  day  of  eight  hours  for  man, 
horse  and  cart;  and  $4  a  day  for  a  man  and 
two  horses.  The  notice  must  express  if  the 
tax  payer  is  to  provide  a  horse  or  horses  and 
wagon  or  plow,  etc. ,  etc.  The  road  master  is 
obliged  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair  and  to  ex¬ 
pend  moneys  and  labor  under  his  control  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  if  he  does  not  he  may  be 
prosecuted  by  complaint  made  according  to 
law.  The  allowance  for  work  done  on  the 
roads  is  made  by  the  road-master  or  overseer 
as  he  may  think  desirable.  The  duties  of  the 
road  master  are  recited  in  the  General  Road 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  published 
in  the  Revised  Statutes. 

RAISING  CELERY  SEED. 

“Subscriber."  address  mislaid.  How  should 
celery  seed  be  raised? 

ANSWER  BY  C.  «.  PARNELL.. 

In  order  to  keep  celery  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  seed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  store  it  well  during  the  Winter  season,  and 
this  is  best  done  by  digging  a  trench  in  a  well 
drained  spot  in  the  open  ground.  This  trench 
should  be  dug  as  narrow  as  possible — not  more 
than  three  inches  in  width,  and  of  a  depth 
exactly  the  hight  of  the  celery.  When  the 
plants  are  taken  up,  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  trench  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
packed  together  as  closely  a a  possible.  The 
plants  intended  for  this  purpose  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  ground  as  long  as 
possible;  in  this  latitude  (about  41  degrees 
north.— Eds  ]  to  the  middle  of  November  if 
possible.  When  the  plants  are  placed  in  the 
trench,  they  should  be  oovered  with  shutters 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  off  rain. 
On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  covering 
should  be  gradually  applied — hay,  straw  or 
leaves  will  answer— but  it  is  an  essential  point 
to  cover  gradually.  It  is  well  to  examine  the 
covering  occasionally  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  decay.  About  the  first  of  March  the 
plants  can  be  taken  out  of  the  trench  and 
planted  in  acold-frame  and  gradually  exposed 
to  the  open  air.  Keep  them  free  from  frost, 
yet  as  cool  as  possible  and  plant  out  in  the 
open  air  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
settled.  As  soon  as  the  flower  stalks  appear 
support  them  with  stakes  and  gather  the 
seed  as  it  ripens.  In  the  event  of  the  plants 
commencing  to  decay  early,  it  would  be  well 
to  remove  them  to  a  cold-frame  at  once  or 
they  can  be  planted  in  a  box  of  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar,  in  a  light  situ¬ 
ation,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  becoming  too  wet  or  dry.  But  if  the 
plants  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  open 
air  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  Winter  cover¬ 
ing  is  gradually  applied,  no  danger  from  rot 
need  be  apprehended. 

COTTON  SEED  AND  CORN-MEAL  BRAN. 

J.  P.  K.,  Kerrville,  Texas. — 1.  What  are  the 
analyses  and  food  values  of  cotton  seed,  cotton 
seed  meal,  and  corn  meal  bran?  Can  corn- 
meal  bran  at  25c.  per  100  lbs.  be  advan¬ 
tageously  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ration: 

6  lbs  of  bay.  at  60c  per  10*  lbs. 

6  lb»-  corn  fodder.  At  70c.  per  100  lbs. 

8  lbs.  oat  straw,  at  40c.  per  100  lbs. 

2  lbs.  corn  meal,  at  #1.80  per  100  lbs. 

8  lbs.  wheat  bran,  at  ?5o.  per  100  lbs. 

2  lbs.  cotton  seed,  at  50c.  per  uxi  lbs. 

2.  What  book  gives  an  introduction  to  the 
“science”  of  feeding,  containing  analyses  and 
tables  of  feeding  values  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  composition  of  whole  cotton 
seed  and  that  of  corn  bran  are  as  follows  : 


Cotton  Seed. 

Corn  Bran. 

Corn. 

Water . 

. 7.8 

12.0 

14.4 

Ash  . 

.  1.8 

2.3 

1.5 

Albuminoids  .... 

8.0 

10.0 

Fiber . 

. 14.7 

12  5 

5.5 

Carbo-hydrates., 

61.2 

63.1 

Oil . 

4.0 

6.5 

Food  value . 

. #1.75 

$1.42 

$1.73 

.  Cotton  seed  and  corn  bran  together  would 
make  an  excellent  food.  Corn  bran  alone 
would  also  be  a  valuable  substitute  for  the 
more  costly  feeds  mentioned,  but  the  large 
quantity  of  albumen  and  oil  in  the  cotton 
seed  renders  it  a  cheaper  food  at  50  cents  per 
100  lbs.  than  the  corn  bran  at  half  the  price. 
By  comparing  the  values  of  corn  and  corn 
bran  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  their  actual  feeding  values, 
although  a  large  difference  between  their 
money  values.  At  the  price  mentioned  corn 
bran  could  be  fed  with  great  economy 
even  in  place  of  some  of  the  fodlera. 
A  ration  consisting,  for  instance,  of  10  lbs. 
of  oat  straw  and  12  lbs.  of  corn  bran  would 
be  a  very  cheap  and  excellent  one,  costing 
about  9>^  cents  a  day.  2.  Manual  of  Cattle 
Feeding,  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Armsby,  Ph.  D.,  is 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  published  in  this 
country.  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  publishers 
15  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 

THE  AUTUMNAL  COLORING  OK  LEAVES. 

A.  L.  C.,  Catonsville,  Md. — In  R.  N.-Y. 
Oct.  21  you  say:  “But  without  frost  the 
Autumn  tints  are  not  so  varied  or  so  bright.” 


Are  you  not  wrong  in  attributing  the  bright 
tints  of  Autumn  to  the  effects  of  frost?  Are 
they  not  due  more  to  the  weather  that  precedes 
the  fall  of  the  leaf?  Here  we  have  had  plenty 
of  rain  the  whole  season,  and  now  we  are 
having  some  of  the  most  beautiful  colors  in 
leaves.  I  used  to  think  when  I  found  a  red 
leaf  with  a  yellow  mark  on  it  that  it  was 
owing  to  another  leaf  overlapping  it  and  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  the  frost,  but  we  have  had  no 
frost  yet,  and  to-day  1  found  many  leaves 
with  the  yellow  mark  and  can  only  af  tribute 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  sunlight  from  the  part 
so  marked,  as  the  red  cheek  of  the  apple  is  the 
one  turned  to  the  sun. 

Ans. — We  do  not  attribute  the  bright  leaves 
of  Autumn  to  frosts,  only  in  degree.  Our 
woods  are  now  beautiful  with  varied  colors 
and  we  have  not  as  yet  had  any  fro- 1  But 
the  colors  are  more  solid  and  less  vivid.  There 
is  more  of  the  golden  and  brown  color  and 
less  of  the  scarlet.  Frost  hastens  Autumnal 
leaf  coloring — it  does  not  cause  it,  except  it 
may  be,  iu  a  few  plants. 

CONCRETE  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A.  S.  S.,  Danvers,  IU.  With  regard  to  con¬ 
crete  for  building  purposes,  treated  of  in  the 
Rural  of  August  5,  has  it  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  would  it  be  suitable  for  a  barn 
basement  ? 

Ans. — Concrete  has  been  in  use  for  build¬ 
ings  of  all  sorts,  dwelling  houses,  barns,  sta¬ 
bles,  basements  for  many  years.  The  trustees 
of  th°  fund  left  by  Geo.  Peabody,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  banker,  for  the  purpose  of  building  ten¬ 
ement  houses  for  the  poor  in  Loudon,  chose 
concrete  for  the  material  for  these  buildings 
as  being  the  cheapest,  driest  and  most 
durable.  It  would  make  an  excellent  barn 
basement  and  for  such  a  work  sand  and  gravel 
would  supply  the  largest  part  of  the  material, 
especially  if  the  gravel  is  coarse  and  contains 
a  good  proportion  of  Btones  as  large  as  pota¬ 
toes  or  even  larger.  The  proportions  should 
be  one  barrel  of  lime,  one  barrel  of  sand, 
three  barrels  of  gravel  and  as  much  broken 
stone  as  can  be  mixed  in,  to  be  all  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  the  mortar.  If  hydraulic 
lime  is  used,  the  concrete  will  set  and  harden 
more  quickly  and  half  as  much  will  do. 

COLLEY  DOGS. 

M.  C.  B.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Ya. — What  is 
the  address  of  a  breeder  or  importer  of  Scotch 
colley  shepherd  dogs;  who  are  dealers  in  them 
in  Scotland?  About  what  would  be  the  cost 
of  a  good  dog? 

Ans.— Colin  Cameron,  Brickersville,  Pa  , 
or  Wm.  Crozier.  Northport,  Long  Island,  are 
importers  and  breeders  of  colley  dogs.  We 
see  by  advertisements  in  our  “exchanges,’’ 
that  C.  Narin,  16  Leyth  St..  Edinburgh,  and 
W.  F.  Jones,  Tynyrleol  Farm,  Neath,  Scot¬ 
land,  have  colley  dogs  and  puppies  for  sale. 
A  good  dog  is  worth  $U)0,  and  a  specially  well 
trained  pair  of  colleys  could  not  be  imported 
under  6250  or  6300.  The  best  strains  of  dogs 
are  naturally  trained,  and  require  very  little 
education ;  but  all  these  dogs  need  some  expert 
management  or  they  are  not  of  much  use. 

Miscellaneous. 

<S.  K.  W.  ,  Stamfordville,  N.  T. — 1.  How 
did  the  Surprise  wheat  yield  this  year  at  the 
Rural  Farm ;  which  is  the  better  yielder — that 
or  the  Fultzo-Clawson  ?  2.  Has  the  Rural 

tested  the  Zimmerman,  and  if  so.  what  does 
the  paper  think  of  it?  3.  Which  is  the  best 
fertilizer  for  wheat — phosphate  or  pure  ground 
bone!  4  Is  salt  injurious  to  potatoes?  5. 
Which  are  the  best  red  and  black  raspberries 
for  family  use  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  impression  is  that  every  kernel 
was  sent  out  to  subscribers.  They  control  the 
stock.  It  is  a  grand  yielder — better,  we  think, 
than  Fultzo-Clawson.  2.  Yes.  It  is  a  red 
wheat,  early.  The  heads  are  small— yield 
light.  8.  Pure  ground  bona  is  phosphate— 
that  is,  phosphate  of  lime  chiefly.  If  super¬ 
phosphate  is  meant,  however,  an  application 
of  this  in  the  Spring  would  be  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  results  than  an  application  of 
bone,  as  it  is  more  readily  available  as  plant 
food,  and  it  is  then  very  important  that  the 
fertilizer  should  be  ready  for  use  at  once  in 
that  capacity;  but  both  are  generally  good  for 
wheat.  Excellent  results  have  also  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  “  special”  wheat  fertilizers,  as  well 
as  by  those  called  “complete.”  4.  We  have 
never  used  it  upon  potatoes.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  exact  experiments  that  show  that  salt 
is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  for  anything — not 
even  for  asparagus.  5.  We  would  mention 
among  raspberries  the  Caroline  for  yellow; 
Turner  for  early  and  Cuthbert  for  late  red; 
New  Rochelle  for  purple;  for  black-caps,  Sou- 
began  and  Gregg.  For  blackberries,  Snyder 
and  Kittatinny. 

J.  F.  N.,  Norfolk,  Va.  1.  Can  wild  mulberry 
trees  from  the  woods  be  grafted  with  the 
White  Mulberry  or  other  sorts  fit  for  silk¬ 
worm  food  ?  Are  the  Red  and  Black  Mulber¬ 
ries  the  same  ?  2.  What  sort  of  grapes  can  be 
grafted  on  Isabellas  ?  3.  Will  Basket  Willows 
thrive  where  salt  water  rises  in  high  tides  ? 
4.  What  is  the  Siberian  corn  sent  out  as  a  spe¬ 


cific  for  chicken  cholera  by  a  Western  poultry 
paper  ?  5.  Is  the  “  Common-sense”  incubator 
advertised  bv  the  same  party  a  good  hatcher? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Red  and  Black  are  not  the 
same.  You  £buld  work  upon  them  the  White 
or  Multicaulis,  no  doubt,  if  you  do  the  work 
at  the  right  season.  2.  Any  grape  you  choose 
may  be  grafted  upon  the  Isabella.  Grafting 
grapes  is  an  uncertain  operation,  even  to  ex¬ 
perienced  hands.  The  best  way  was  described 
in  the  Rural  of  March  4  last.  The  grafting 
may  be  done  either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring. 
Some  prefer  one,  some  the  other.  It  does  not 
matter  when  the  cions  are  put  in  so  long  as 
they  are  alive  and  iu  good  condition.  We  can 
not  see  why  you  should  take  up  the  roots  ex¬ 
cept  to  throw  them  away.  -3.  *We  believe  not; 
we  could  not  say.  4.  A  humbug,  probably. 
The  only  “  common  sense”  incubator  we  know 
of  at  present  is  a  hen. 

C.  C.,  Nineveh,  N.  Y.,  asks  how  to  make  a 
wagon  jack. 

Ann. — A  good  wagon  jack  is  shown  at  Fig. 

427.  It  is  self- 

supporting,  and 
as  the  weight 

resting  upon  the 
point  of  the 
curved  end  is 
thrown  over  the 
line  of  the  lower 
pin,  the  handle 
Fig.  427.  when  pressed 

down  to  the  pin,  is  held  against  it  by  the 
supported  weight. 

Subscriber ,  Polk  Co.,  Tenn. — What  is  the 
value  of  graphite,  a  thick  vein  of  which  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  this  neighborhood  ? 

Ans.— The  v-ilue  of  graphite  (plumbago  or 
black  lead)  depeuds  altogether  upon  its  quali¬ 
ty.  Pure  graphite  is  very  valuable  for  making 
artists’  pencils;  the  impure  mineral  is  valuable 
proportionately  to  the  degree  of  impurity,  for 
making  inferior  pencils,  stove  polish,  lubri¬ 
cating  mixtures  and  crucibles.  If  you  send 
a  specimen,  a  more  definite  reply  can  be  given, 
but  not  without  it. 

T.  W.,  Fountain,  South  Bend,  Neb.,  1,  Who 
is  a  reliable  breeder  of  Essex  pigs  in  this  part 
of  the  world  ?  2,  Why  don't  such  people  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Rural  ? 

Ans.— 1,  C.  W.  Clark,  Topeka,  Kansas.  We 
know  no  breeder  of  Essex  swine  living  nearer 
to  you;  but  give  your  address  in  full  so  that 
the  desired  information  may  be  sent  to  you 
direct  by  those  who  are  “better  posted” 
about  breeders  of  Essex  swine  in  your  section. 
2.  We  “  give  it  up”!  Price  too  high  perhaps. 

O.  W.,  Evanston,  III. — 1.  How  can  grapes 
be  induced  to  bear  the  second  year  from  seed? 
2.  To  protect  my  figs  from  frost,  should  they 
be  taken  up  and  put  in  tubs,  or  be  placed  in  a 
trench  and  covered  with  litter? 

Ans. — 1,  Confine  them  to  one  cane  the  first 
year,  by  pinching  out  all  buds  that  appear  in 
the  axils  (that  is  just  above  the  leaf -stalks)  of 
the  leaves.  2.  We  should  prefer  either  plan 
to  sending  to  a  greenhouse. 

J.  H.,  Wolf  Island,  Ont.,  sends  for  name 
specimens  of  wheat  known  thereabouts  by  the 
local  name  of  French  Spring. 

Ans. — It  seems  to  be  the  Black-bearded  Cen¬ 
tennial,  modified  by  soil  or  climate.  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  is  merely  a  fancy  name 
for  an  Asiatic  wheat  of  which  we  know  very 
little.  It  may  answer  well  as  a  Spring  wheat 
with  you.  We  raised  itonly  asa  Winter  wheat. 

J.  G.  F.,  ScottsvUle,  Penn.,  We  save  seed 
corn  here  by  hanging  up  the  nicest  unhusked 
ears  until  the  grain  is  wanted  for  planting; 
is  there  any  means  by  which  the  Rural  corn 
can  be  saved  in  this  way,  while  the  correct 
weight,  etc.,  can  be  sent  in  to  compete  for  the 
premiums. 

Ans. — We  are  afraid  that  it  can’t  be  done. 

f .  C.  B.,  Harmon,  Me.  Who  breeds  small 
Yorkshire  Swine? 

Ans. — We  know  of  no  breeder  nearer  to 
you  than  C.  Iv.  Keefer,  Cearfoss,  Md. 

W.  A.  Clark.  The  plant  is  strange  to  us. 
The  flower  was  destroyed  iu  endeavoring  to 
trace  it. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries  as  to  “what  is 
the  proj>er  treatment  of  sweeny,”  we  beg  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
another  column 


Communications  Received  fob  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  November  4. 

A.  L.  G.— Joseph  McCray,  see  notice  on  Ed.  page 
last  wee* -J.  W.  P— A.  F.-M.  W.— E.  J.  B.,  good— A. 
L.  D-—  Clem  Auldon-C.  Joss— tv.  A  B.— A.  G.— Mrs. 
J.  M  — T.  W  F.-E.  W.  D.-H.  S.  N„  Itts  now  too  late 
to  change  the  date— L  M.  F.— J.  G.  F.— M .  C.  L., 
answer  under  Domestic  Economy  probably— J.  a.  W. 
-C.  W.— W.  8  M.-Mrs.  L.  H.-W.  E.  M.-tt.  A.  E.— 
Arthur  Walkes,  for  the  Poor  Farm  prizes— A.  C.  H.— 
H.  L.  Newton,  we  shall  eudeavor  to  have  the  plans 
drawn  some  day.  We  cannot  Just  at  present.— W.  L 
D.,  thanks— J  Crnme,  for  series— S  Shawyer,  for 
series— Mrs.  T.  W.  B.,  for  series.  All  are  required  to 
send  six  cents  In  stamps  who  apply  for  the  Seed 
Distribution,  unless  they  subscribe  in  cimnection 
with  some  other  paper  that  clubs  with  Rural— H,  A. 
Earhart,  thanks— A.  B.  MeC.,  series— T.  C.  Burbar 
for  series— R.  M.  Burdick  (name  Indistinct),  for  series 
—A.  L.  J.,  do.— W.  H.  Cavanaugh,  do.— D.  W.  C.* 
thanks— R.  M.  P.— W.  M.  G.-A.  A.  B.-  J.  H.  K.-  M  C 
— D.  B.  Randall,  thank*— W.  H.  I. 


ROAD  MASTERS  IN  N  J. 

G.  G.,  Midland  Park,  N.  J.— I  have  just 
received  my  tax- bill  for  1883,  on  a  20-acre 
place,  amounting  to  $24,  of  which  $4  is  for 
road  tax.  This  tax  has  been  a  sore  point  with 
me  for  three  years,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  excess¬ 
ive  and  unjustly  applied.  Nearly  all  the  work 
is  done  in  the  vicinity  of  road-master’s  prop¬ 
erty.  I  expressed  my  opinion  last  year  to 
him ;  he  informed  me  that  I  could  not  help 
myself ;  that  he  could  do  as  he  pleased ;  place 
the  work  where  he  pleased,  and  was  not  bound  » 
even  to  notify  the  assessed,  but  could  work 
when  he  chose  and  collect  assessments.  To 
prove  his  assertion,  this  year  he  has  not  notified 
me  that  he  iu  tended  to  work  roads;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  portion  of  the  roads  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  being  worked  except  that, t  wo  weeks  ago, 
after  heavy  rains,  about  50  feet  of  road  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  his  house  were  badly  washed 
out.  It  took  five  persons  about  half  a  day  to 
repair  the  place.  Have  I  any  resource  ?  Is  he 
compelled  to  notify  me  what  is  due  of  me,  and 
say  wheu  he  intends  to  work  the  roads  ?  Can  I 
compel  him  to  show  where  the  work  was  done  ? 

Ans. — The  statutes  of  New  Jersey  provide 
that  the  taxpayer  shall  notify  the  road-mas¬ 
ter  of  his  district  of  his  intention  to  work  out 
his  road  taxes,  giving  a  written  notice  within 
20  days  after  the  town  meeting.  In  your 
county  the  town  meeting  is  held  on  the  second 
Monday  in  April,  Th*  road-master  must  then 
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Prof.  Shelton  (Kansas  Ag.  Coll.) 
sends  a  stalk -of  corn  to  the  Mich.  Ag. 
College  16  feet  high,  the  ear  roosting  up 
10  feet  from  the  bottom. 

- - 

The  new  professor  of  Horticulture  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  is 
James  S.  Satterlee,  M.  S.,  of  Greenville. 
He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Commiilee  of  the  State  Hort.  Society,  and 
is  a  farmer.  He  graduated  at  the  Ag. 
College  in  1869.  Prof.  Beal,  who  deems 
the  self  ction  of  Prof.  8.  a  good  one,  has 
long  wanted  botany  alone,  and  lias  tried 
for  a  division  of  his  work  for  the  past 
six  years. 

- - 

Sweeny. — This  very  common  term, 
used  in  reference  to  a  wasting  of  the 
shoulder  muscles  of  the  horse,  unfortu¬ 
nately  gives  no  accurate  meaning  of  the 
trouble.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  the  common  popular  errors  or  delu¬ 
sions,  ar  d  we  have  taken  some  pains  to 
explain  what  it  really  is.  We  hope  our 
readers  who  have  ever  had  occasion  to 
seek  information  in  regard  to  this  subject 
will  study  the  remarks  made  in  reference 
to  it  on  another  page,  and  by  a  careful 
exarination  of  the  illustration  satisfy 
themselves  in  regard  to  it. 


Before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the 
loss  of  the  arctic  exploring  steamer 
Jeannette,  now  in  session  at  Washington, 
Lieutenant  Darcnhower  a  short  time 
ago  stated  that  the  canned  goods  supplied 
to  that  vessel  were  “generally  bad,” 
Some  of  them  were  found  unlit  for  food 
before  the  vessel  left  San  Francisco;  and 
the  deficiency  was  made  good  by  canned 
meats  and  vegetables  put  up  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  original  goods  having  been  sup¬ 
plied  from  Chicago.  Goods  specially  put  up 
for  a  vessel  bound  on  such  perilous  service 
should  have  been  of  first-)  ate  quality,  yet 
Danenliower  reiterated  the  statement  that 
they  were  ali  alike  unsatisfactory.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  widespread  of  the  quality  of 
meats  canned  at  Chicago  and  other  points, 
and  those  disinterested  people  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  business  are 
loudest  in  their  objections  to  the  kind  of 
meat  put  up  in  this  wTay.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  a  public  benefit  if  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  were  well  ventilated  either  before  the 
Committee  or  in  some  other  way.  Why 
do  not  our  wide-awake  and  enterprising 
Chicago  contemporaries  investigate  and 
ventilate  the  matter  ? 

- - - — 

It  is  a  general  complaint  among  pro¬ 
duce  dealers  and  speculators  East  and 
West  that  farmers  are  holding  their  crops, 
more  than  usual  this  year,  for  satisfactory 
prices.  This  fact  is  attributed  to  two 
causes:  first,  there  seldom  has  been  a 
year  in  ihe  history  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture  when  farmers  were  financially  so 
well  able  to  hold  their  crops  for  remun¬ 
erative  prices;  and,  second,  at  no  past 
time  have  farmers  so  well  understood  the 
chances  for  fluctuations  in  market  prices. 
With  the  advance  in  education  and  intel¬ 
ligence  on  the  farms,  the  owners  realize 
that  only  a  part  of  their  business  has  been 
mastered  when  they  can  raise  the  heaviest 
crops  at  the  least  cost:  the  other  part 
consists  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  crops  in  other  portions  of  the 
productive  world,  and  consequently  of 
the  probable  range  of  prices  for  their 
products.  It  must  not  be  forgotton, 
however,  that  temporary  flurries  in  prices 
and  sometimes  long-continued  periods  of 
high  or  low  rates  are  caused  by  the  man¬ 
ipulations  of  wealthy  speculators,  entirely 
regardless  of  the  real  relations  of  supply 
and  demand.  Against  such  movements 
farmers  are,  of  course,  helpless,  but  then 
dealers  and  speculators  outside  of  the 
“ring”  are  not  in  a  much  better  plight. 


POLLED  ANGUS  BOOM  IN  SCOTLAND. 


There  is  no  donbt  that  the  favor  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  polled  Scotch  breeds  of 
cattle  in  this  country  has  greatly  enhanced 
their  price  in  their  native  land,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  were  highly  es¬ 
teemed  there  before  they  were  known  at 
all  here.  At  several  late  sales  of  Angus 


polls  in  Scotland  unusually  high  prices 
have  been  obtained;  but  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  figures  ever  made  were  those  given, 
the  other  day,  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
late  Earl  of  J.  irlie’s  herd  at  Cortachy 
Castle,  in  Forfarshire,  at  which  57  head, 
including  20  calves,  brought  an  average 
of  £108.  Us.  5d.,  or  $527,  apiece.  The 
Ericas  took  the  lead,  four  of  them  averag¬ 
ing  $1,887,  the  cow  Emerald  of  Airlie, 
four  years  old,  bringing  $2,541,  the  three 
others  being  a  calf,  a  yearling  heifer  and 
an  11 -year  old  cow.  Sybil  of  Tilly  four, 
that  brought  $558  at  the  dispersion  of 
the  Tillyfour  herd  two  years  ago,  now 
brought  $2,041,  while  a  Pride  heifer  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  calf  at  Tillyfour  in  1880, 
now  brought  $1,837.  The  prices  were  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history  of  the  “Black- 
skins,”  showing  an  average  of  about  $50 
higher  than  at.  any  previous  sale.  A 11  the 
highest-priced  beasts  went  into  Scotch 
herds,  for  Scotch  breeders,  while  rejoicing 
at  the  American  “  boom”  which  gives 
them  high  prices  for  their  exportable 
stock,  would  deem  it  a  dark  day  for 
“bonnie  Scotland,”  if  American  gold 
should  deprive  her  of  the  best  of  her 
polled  cattle. 


SHEEP  ON  THE  WESTERN  PLAINS 
AND  FARMS. 


The  number  of  sheep  in  Colorado  has 
laigely  decreased  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  the  same  is  likely  to  be  true  of 
Texas,  Montaua,  Dakota  and  other  great 
grazing  localities.  When  cattle  are  usurp¬ 
ing  these  vast  pastures,  sheep  will  retire. 
The  two  cannot  live  together.  The 
weaker  will  always  go  to  the  wall,  and 
the  flock  is  very  inferior  in  strength  to 
the  herd.  The  great  grazing  grounds  are 
public  property.  They  are  a  sort  of  no- 
man’s-land  over  which  the  strongest 
u-urps  the  domain.  Although  the  shep¬ 
herd  mayown  a  water-front  on  a  river,  he 
is  easily  driven  out.  of  the  rear  ground 
which  he  does  not  own,  but  which  is 
Government  land,  free  to  any  one,  by  the 
stronger  tattle  men.  And  so  we  may 
look  for  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 
sheep  on  the  Plains  as  the  herds  of  cattle 
increase  in  number.  But  this  gives  the 
farm  shepherd  an  advantage.  Pastoral 
life  is  at  best,  semi-civilized,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  restraints  of  domestic  life  cannot 
exist  on  the  Plains.  They  are  product¬ 
ive  only  of  wool,  and  that  of  a  lower 
grade  than  that  o:  the  farm  flock;  while 
the  farm  flock  yields  the  must  valuable 
wool,  choice  mutton  uud  the  delicate 
Spring  lamb.  The  farm  flock  is  there¬ 
fore  far  more  productive  and  profitable, 
and  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  wandering 
flocks  of  the  Plains  and  the  substitution 
of  sheep  farms,  with  the  settled  life  of 
the  farm,  will  be  an  advantage  much  to 
be  desired.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
openings  for  such  sheep  farm  in  the 
West,  where  land  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose  can  be  purchased  at  a  dollar  per 
acre  and  upwards,  and  where  the  climate 
and  other  circumstances  are  the  most 
desirable,  so  that  the  great  drawback 
incident  to  sheep-herding  in  the  West, 
which  has  kept  many  out.  of  the  business, 
seems  to  be  in  course  of  removal. 


THE  WINTER  APIARY. 


Among  beekeepers  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best 
method  of  wintering  bees,  especially  as 
between  chaff  hives  and  the  cellar.  On 
this  point  we  glean  a  few  interesting  facts 
from  a  tabular  statement  reported  at  the 
recent  Northwestern  Bee-keepers’  Con¬ 
vention,  held  at  Chicago.  There  were  50 
reports,  representing  8,865  colonies  last 
Fall.  Of  these  1,671,  or  about  one-half, 
were  wintered  in  the  cellar,  and  1,822 
colonies  were  kept  in  chaff  hives,  the 
lemainder  having  been  divided  up  be¬ 
tween  the  bee-house,  caves,  and  Summer 
stands.  Of  those  wintered  in  the  cellar 
(1,671)  80  colonies  were  lost,  or  about 
4.9  percent,,  while  of  those  wintered  in 
chaff  hives  (1,322)  68  colonies  were  lost, 
or  about  5. 1  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that 
there  was  but  little  difference  in  the 
results  between  the  two  methods  of  win¬ 
tering,  the  advantage  being  in  favor  of 
cellar  wintering,  and  as  these  colonies 
were  to  a  large  degree  in  professional 
hands,  we  may  infer  that  as  a  rule  it  mat¬ 
ters  but  little  which  method  is  followed, 
though  in  severe  Winters,  with  proper 
care,  we  believe  cellar  wintering  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  safest. 

To  show  that  a  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  practical  experience  will  sur¬ 
mount  the  difficulties  which  arise  in 
wintering,  to  a  very  large  extent,  we  have 
only  to  cite  the  reports  made  by  promi¬ 
nent  apiarists  at  the  Bee-keepers’  Conven¬ 


tion.  Out  of  177  colonies  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller  lost  but  two;  otlt  of  136  colonies 
O.  O.  Poppleton  lost  but  two;  James 
Heddon  lost  25  out  of  200 .  .t,  Oat  man  <& 
Son,  three  out  of  232;  -1.  R.  Hood,  four 
out  of  147;  Jas.  Matvin,  three  out  of  2i0; 
D.  S.  Webster,  two  out  of  117;  H  t). 
Burrell  four  out  of  104.  The  report  gives 
as  the  amount  of  comb  honey  gathered 
from  3.140  colonies  which  entered  the 
season,  169,010  pounds,  or  an  average  of 
53.8  pounds  per  colony,  and  the  amount 
of  extracted  honey  107,900  pounds,  an 
average  of  31.1  pounds  per  colony. 

- - 

TO  TEACH  A  HORSE  HOW  TO  BACH 
AND  TO  LEAD. 


Takf.  him  to  the  top  of  a  rather  steep 
piece  of  ground,  stand  his  hind  feet  down 
the  slope,  throw  the  bridle  reins  oVer  the 
neck,  place  yourself  in  front,  and  take 
hold  of  them  on  each  side  of  the  head 
close  up  to  the  bit-.  Now  press  the  hit 
against  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  abd  speak 
gently — “back,  back”-=-and  the  horse 
will  soon  learn  to  do  this.  Next,  take 
him  on  to  the  top  of  ground  not  quite  so 
steep,  and  pursue  the  same  course.  When 
the  horse  has  learned  to  back  readily 
down  hill  he  can  be  taken  on  to  leVel 
ground  to  do  it.  As  soon  aB  this  lesson 
is  well  taught,  harness  him  to  a  light, 
empty  wneou,  and  go  through  the  same 
course  When  completed,  jump  into  the 
wagon,  take  the  reins  in  hand,  pull  on 
them,  at  the  same  time  speakiug  to  him, 
“back,  back,”  and  thus  keep  up  the  dis¬ 
cipline  till  the  animal  is  perfected  in  it 
If  he  has  a  mate,  after  both  are  Well  in¬ 
structed,  they  can  be  harnessed  together 
and  drilled  till  perfect-  in  backing. 

Three  ihings,  as  above  stated,  must  be 
strictly  observed  :  First,  to  place  the  horse 
with  his  hack  down  descending  ground ; 
second,  when  hameised,  |pt  it  be  to  a  light, 
empty  wagon,  which  requires  the  least 
possible  effort  to  back  it;  third,  he  per¬ 
fectly  kind  to  the  horse,  speak  gently, 
pat  it  on  the  neck,  stroke  down  its  face 
with  the  hand,  and  on  no  account  strike 
it.  As  soon  as  the  horse  understands 
what  is  wanted  of  him,  he  will  do  it  with 
alacrity.  It  is  not  from  ill  temper  or  stub- 
borness  that  a  horse  does  not  back  at  once 
when  spoken  to,  it  is  from  sheer  igno¬ 
rance — he  does  not  know  what  is  wanted, 
or  how  to  do  it  till  gentlv  taught. 

A  second  method  is  to  harness  the  horse 
alongside  of  another  well  bioken  to  back, 
and  set  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon  on  a 
sloping  piece  of  ground,  and  follow  the 
directions  above,  or  jump  into  the  wagon 
and  take  the  reins  in  hand;  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  discipline  alone  at  first,  as  above. 

To  teach  a  horse  to  lead,  let  a  man  or 
boy  take  the  end  of  the  bridle  in  hand 
and  gently  pull  on  it,  while  another  holds 
out  a  dish  with  grain  or  me  it  in  it.  The 
horse  will  then  advance  to  it.  Now  let 
him  nibble  a  small  quantity,  then  move 
with  the  dish  a  little  further  in  front,  and 
so  keep  on  till  he  is  taught  to  lead  well. 
He  can  also  be  taught  by  putting  him 
alongside  of  another  horse  which  leads 
easily.  He  ought  to  be  rather  hungry 
when  thus  drilled,  so  lie  will  come  up 
eagerly  to  the  dish  of  grain. 


GERMANY’S  COMTKMPLATBD  WAR 
ON  THE  AMERICAN  HOG. 


A  CABLEGRAM  on  Friday  last  announced 
that  the  German  Bunderstrath  had  under 
consideration  the  draft  of  an  ordinance 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  American 
swine,  pork  and  sausage,  on  the  plea  “of 
the  frequent  existence  therein  of  trichin¬ 
osis  and  other  lurking  perils  to  men  and 
animals.”  Like  the.  anti-American-hog 
ordinance  of  Franeeani  the  restrictions  on 
importations  of  American  cattle  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  this  proposed  German 
measure  is  merely  a  moae  of  “protecting” 
native  agriculturists,  in  disguise.  Under 
the  plea  of  being  sanitary  necessities  they 
are  all  “protective”  enactments.  There  is 
no  real  cause  for  the  contemplated  action 
of  the  German  Government,  as  there  is  no 
complaint  anywhere  of  any  special  out¬ 
break  of  trichinosis  or  other  porcine  ail¬ 
ment.  Tin  possible  injury  to  our  trade 
in  hogs  and  hog  products  by  such  legis¬ 
lation  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  Ger¬ 
many  imported  from  us  1,834  live  hogs, 
valued  at  $28,425;  89,879,444  pounds  of 
bacon,  valued  at  $2,982,852;  1,670,326 
pounds  of  ham?,  valued  at  $172,655,  and 
1,455,646  pounds  of  pork,  valued  at 
$108,218,  or  a  total  value  of  $3,292,150 
of  hog  products. 

As  during  the  same  year  we  exported 
77,456  hogs,  valued  at  $572,138;  673,- 
274,361  pounds  of  bacon  valued  at  $53,- 
616,981;  73,670,184  pounds  of  ham,  val¬ 
ued  at  $7,544,224,  and  107,928,086  pounds 
of  porlc,  valued  at  $8,272,285,  or  a  total 


Valuation  of  $70,005,628,  to  say  nothing 
of  $36,226,575  worth  of  lard,  the  propor¬ 
tion  taken  by  Germany  was  not  very  large, 
and  owing  to  the  imposition  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  tax  on  hog  products  there  ahd  the 
very  high  prices  of  hogs  here,  obr  exports 
of  this  kind  to  Germany  have  greatly 
fatlph  off  during  the  past  year.  It  i9as  an¬ 
other  indication  of  the  design  of  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  to  “protect”  their  ag¬ 
riculturists  fron  American  competition, 
that  the  project  is  mainly  significant. 

Were  it  not  for  the  known  shortage  in 
our  hog  crop  at  present,  the  abundant 
harvests  throughout,  the  Country  this  year 
would,  likely  enough,  make  hogs  cheap 
enough  another  year  to  render  the  con¬ 
templated  shutting  np  of  our  German 
markd  a  misfortune ;  hut  even  with  abun¬ 
dant  harvests,  it  seems  probable  that  for 
the  next  couple  of  years  at  least  hogs  and 
hog  products  will  he  too  high-priced  to 
permit  the  Closing  of  so  unimportant  an 
outlet  appreciably  to  depress  prices, 

- *-»-*. - 

BREVITIES. 

“  T  woutbk’T  be  surprised  if  cranberries 
bring  #5  a  crate  before  Christmas,” said  on  old 
Washington  Market,  fruit,  dealer  to  US  the  other 
dav  “The  market  now  ranges  from  $3.25  to 
$3  50  per  crate,  according  to  quality  and  color, 
and  wild  berries  bring  $2  to  $3.  The  crop  has 
suffered  severely  in  some  districts.  Why,  the 
entire  crop  of  New  Jersey  is  estimated  at 
about  80,000  bushel*  against  157,014  bushels 
last  year.  Like  hops,  cranberries,  Sir,  are  ilp 
and  going  higher.” 

Owing  to  the  death  of  a  number  of  Texas 
and  Cberokpe  cattle  in  transit  on  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  from  Buffalo  to  this  city  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  last  the  report  got  abroad  that 
Texas  fever  was  likely  to  be  spread  along  the 
route  and  especially  at.  Deposit,  where  most 
of  the  carcai-ses  were  disposed  of.  The  State 
veterinarians,  however,  declare  the  report  a 
canard,  ami  indeed  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
with  the  sharp  frosts  so  widespread  during 
the  last  few  nights,  there  would  be  little 
danger  from  this  disease  even  from  the  pres- 
enceof  affected auimals. 

Commissioner  Loring  proposes  to  hold  an¬ 
other  agricultural  Congress  or  Convention  at 
Washington,  about  January  20.  The  discus¬ 
sions  at  one  meeting  w  ill  be  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  live  Stock;  those  at  another,  to  cot¬ 
ton  ;  and  those  at  a  third,  to  the  work  of  ag-, 
ricultiirai  colleges.  Representative  agricul¬ 
turists  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present.  No  doubt  considerable 
good  to  any  industry  may  be  effected  through 
meetings  of  its  foremost  representatives ;  and 
then  these  bee))  the  Department  aud  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  public  eye. 

Before  the  East  Indian  Famine  Commis¬ 
sion,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  has  had  a  loDg 
and  wide  experience  with  the  agriculture  of 
India,  states  that  the  yield  of  crops  in  that 
country  is  believed  bv  the  natives  to  be  grad 
ually  diminishing.  Of  two  facts  he  is  certain 
— that  the  soil  of  India  does  not  produce  as 
much  as  the  soil  of  Europe,  and.  moreover, 
that  the  virgin  soil  broken  for  the  first  time 
yields  much  more  than  it  ever  does  afterward. 
There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  tin's;  but  those 
who  prate  about  the  evils  in  store  for  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  owing  to  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  should  remember  that  American  farmers 
are  in  this  respect  not  a  whit  worse  off  than 
farmers  in  all  other  cultivated  countries. 

Lawyer  Emory  Storrs,  of  Chicago,  who 
has  been  in  Europe  three  months,  during 
which  time  he  has  been  bind  enough  to  look 
into  the  reasons  for  transatlantic  restrictions 
on  importations  of  American  meats,  strongly 
objects  to  all  talk  bare  about  plyuro  pneumo¬ 
nia  aud  other  contagious  diseases  among  our 
stock,  on  the  ground  that  such  talk  injures  our 
trade  abroad.  Truly  this  Is  the  argument  of 
a  vp  ciil  pleader,  with  whom  supprensio  reri — 
suppression  of  the  truth — ia  permissible;  butit 
is  hardly  that  of  so  vast  and  honest  a  body 
as  the  agricultural  cuTnm unity  of  America. 
Moreover,  our  loss  from  the  restrictions  on 
our  foreign  trade  is  a  mere  trifle  in  compari¬ 
son  with  what  our  loss  would  soon  be  if  these 
diseases  were  permitted  to  spread  in  silence. 

A  CYCLONE  of  almost  unpurulled  severity 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  tobacco  crop  in 
the  celebrated  Vuelta  Atiajo  district  In  Cuba 
the  other  day,  and,  a  little  later,  a  terrible 
typhev  u  wrought  a  like  destruction  to  much 
of  t-e  tobacco  crop  of  Manda,  while  another 
did  an  immense  amount  of  d  image  to  the  crops 
in  nil  the  Japanese  Islands  All  of  them 
caused  much  destruction  of  human  life,  also; 
but  it  is  loss  of  crops,  not  of  lives,  we  chronicle 
here.  There  have  ueen  di-astrous  earth-quakes 
•in  South  America:  nod  Ve>uvins  near  Naples, 
and  Kilftuea.  in  tha  Sandwich  Islands,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  just  begun  t.n  unusual  display 
of  volcanic  energy,  lsthisexhibiton  of  nature’s 
forces,  which  is  likely  to  render  1882  memor¬ 
able,  due  to  t.he  comet,  or  to  what  else  is  to 
attributable  ? 

Whatever  the  prospects  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  prophesy  in  advance;  prophecies  after  the 
event  ure  much  safer,  as  every  Farmer  knows 
wit  h  regard  to  this  crops.  After  all,  it  seems 
that  t*ie  immigration  this  year  may  not  ex 
ceed  that  of  last  year.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  the  total  number  of  im¬ 
migrants  received  in  the  United  Stntis  dur¬ 
ing  three  months  ended  September  80  was 
156,021,  against  11 1, 805 in  like  portion  ef  1881, 
the  loss  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  being  18,784.  The  falling  off  in 
September  alone  will  account  for  a  good  share 
of  the  decrease  noted.  In  September,  1881, 
the  in  niigi  ation  was  68,454,  and  the  same 
month  of  1882  the  total  was  49,935,  or  8,519 
less.  Germany,  England  aud  Wales,  Canada, 
Ireland  and  Sweden  continue  to  send  the. 
largest  number,  and  in  the  order  named. 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  NORTHERN  NE¬ 
BRASKA. 


Topography,  Water,  Timber,  Soili  Alti¬ 
tude,  Temperature  and  Climate, 

With  Chops, 

MdSsfts.  Holies  and  sweetland. 
(Special  correspondents  or  tile  Rural  New-Yorkbr.  ) 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Rural  of 
Augnst  12th,  we  gave  an  outliae  of  what  we 
saw  upon  a  flying  trip  over  the  SiouX  City 
and  Pacific  R.  R  ,  from  Missouri  Valley  Iowa, 
to  P*ort  Niobrara,  Nebraska,  and  pfomlsdd  fct) 
deal  more  in  detail  with  other  topics  of  inter¬ 
est  along  the  route  iu  future  correspondence. 
Inquiry  by  letters  from  interested  parties  who 
have  read  the  sketch  referred  to,  hastened 
two  subsequent  articles  upon  the  commercial 
centers  and  their  importance,  and  prompts  us 
Ho  longer  to  delay  the  fulfillment  of  our 
promise  in  Other  features.  Iu  this,  we  Will 
review  the  subjects  indicated  in  our  captioti, 
and  those  closely  allied,  and  ere  long  will 
write  again,  giving  such  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  as  our  rea  ;ers  are  asking  for,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  obtain. 

The  surface  of  the  country  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  just  east  of  Blair  is  a  succession 
of  marked,  yet  gracefully  outlined,  elevations 
and  depressions.  A  man  who  had  been  reared 
in  a  strictly  prairie  country,  like  some  portions 
of  Northern  Dakota,  would  term  this  and  the 
Elkhom  Valley  which  stretches  away  to  the 
northwest,  a  hilly  country — but  a  farmer  from 
Eastern  New  York  or  the  New  England 
States,  would  think  it  remarkably  level.  It 
is  not  steep  enough  to  wash  or  gaily  from 
rains,  while  the  varied  angles  of  surface  ex¬ 
posed  to  sunlight  and  shadow  doubtless  pro¬ 
mote  the  best  results  in  the  growth  of  grain  or 
grasses,  and  certainly  the  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  a  flat  or  level  country  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  attractive  to  the  home-seeker, 
water  and  timber 

are  so  closely  allied  in  this  western  country 
that  they  may  with  propriety  be  spoken  of 
together.  There  are  numerous  small  streams 
coursing  through  Northern  Nebraska,  most  of 
which  are  fed  by  bubbliug  springs  of  pure, 
limpid  water,  burstiug  from  hill  sides  and 
glens  and  by  tbeir  confluence  forming  the 
streams  of  varied  sizes,  which  are  so  valuable 
for  stock-raising.  Wells  of  good  water  are 
easily  obtainable  at  ordinary  depths,  which, 
with  the  springs  and  Cisterns  substantially 
and  cheaply  constructed,  provide  ad  abun 
dance  of  excellent  water  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  occasionally  the  streams  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  provide  power  for  mills 
Nearly  all  of  the  creeks  are  fringed  with  tim¬ 
ber  of  indigenous,  hard  wood  varieties,  and 
many  thousands  of  acres  here  and  there  are 
covered  with  groves  of  artificial  trees,  monu¬ 
ments  of  beauty  and  utility  to  the  enterprise 
and  industry  of  the  yeomanry.  The  supply 
both  of  water  and  timber  is  equal  to  every 
necessity  for  family  and  stock  purposes  and 
the  immigrant  need  feel  no  apprehension  of 
deprivation  or  want  of  either. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  in  the  Missouri  Valley  is  almost  a 
clear  type  of  silieious  marl,  which,  under 
favorable  climatic  influences,  is  incomparable 
for  the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley 
and  vegetables,  being  warm  and  quick,  ab- 
sorhii  g  readily,  evaporating  slowly  and  drain¬ 
ing  well  where  overlying  clay  and  gravel 
sub  strata,  as  it  usually  does.  Emerging  from 
this  broad  valley,  with  its  bottom  and  table 
lauds,  into  the  elevations  and  plateaux  of  the 
Elkhoru  Valley,  the  characteristics  of  the  soil 
gradually  change  to  an  alluvial  mold  ranging 
fron  10  to  40  inches  in  depth,  rich,  friable 
and  responsive.  The  products  named  yield 
well,  and  corn  often  attains  the  remarkable 
hight  of  10  feet,  sometimes  1 1  and  even  12, 
with  two  or  three  ears  to  the  stalk,  large, 
long  and  well  filled.  Tame  and  wild  grasses 
grow  luxuriantly — sweet,  succulent  and  nu¬ 
tritious  in  quality,  attesting  from  early  Spring 
till  late  Fall  the  fertility  of  their  native  or 
adopted  bed.  The  proportion  of  sand  which 
this  soil  carries  is  that  happy  medium  which 
renders  it  friable,  facilitates  draining,  aided 
by  its  undulations,  and  promotes  rapid  and 
steady  growth. 

Passing  out  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
from  the  bead  of  the  valley,  we  come  upon 
quite  an  area  of  level  prairie  too  sandy  for 
profitable  cultivation,  while  so  much  land  of 
superior  quality  is  so  cheaply  obtainable — yet 
this  land  is  by  no  means  barren ;  it  bears  a 
liberal  growth  of  fine,  tender  grass  of  low 
growth,  well  adapted  to  sheep  grazing,  while 
the  surface  itself  affords  impunity  from  foot- 
rot.  In  this  section  of  the  State  are  the  first  Gov¬ 
ernment  lands  of  any  considerable  quantity 
along  the  line  of  the  road  obtainable  under  the 
Homestead,  Pre-emption  or  Timber  Culture 
Acts,  there  being  some  in  Pierce,  Knox  and 
Antelope  Couuties,  and  a  good  (leal  in  Holt; 


blit  these  ate  being  rapidly  taken  up.  East  of 
here,  along  the  valley,  lands  can  be  bought  at 
from  four  to  ten  dollars  per  acre  and  farms 
at  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars,  according  to 
improvements  and  proximity  to  the  railroad. 
Still  further  west  than  the  prairies  de¬ 
scribed,  is  found  a  heavier,  richer  soil,  with 
a  more  Varied  topography  along  the  bottoms 
Of  the  Niobrara  River,  a  stream  of  swift, 
pure  water  (  with  well  defined  banks,  and 
frequently  possessing  marvelous  beauty  and 
along  most  of  its  course  bordered  with  timber. 

altitude,  temperature  anP  climate. 

Taking  the  entire  scope  of  country  under 
consideration,  the  altitude  ranges  from  1,500 
to  2,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  free  from  miasmiC  taint,  is  pure, 
healthful  and  Invigorating.  The  temperature, 
as  might  readily  be  inferred,  is  mofe  equable 
than  In  either  a  very  high  or  uniformly  low 
Section;  and  as  the  Fall  and  Winter  winds  are 
largely  divested  of  their  moisture  before  pass¬ 
ing  east  and  southeast  of  the  Black  Hills 
Range,  the  climate  is  salubrious.  “  The  Sum¬ 
mers  are  long  and  the  Winters  shoit,”  is  the 
Common  way  of  expressing  it  out  West,  giving 
an  opportunity  for  early  seeding,  followed  by 
an  ample,  well  distributed  rainfall  during  the 
growing  season,  with  usually  a  dry,  pleasant 
Autumn;  and  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
stock  can  graze  the  larger  part  of  the  Winter. 
As  we  stated  in  our  letter  of  August  12th,  the 
supply  of  natural  aDd  cultivated  grasses  is 
only  equaled  in  quantity  by  their  remarkably 
fine  quality — an  incentive  for  raising  large 
herds  and  flocks,  and,  though  nearly  every 
farmer  is  giving  more  or  less  attention  to  this 
interest,  the  Elkhom  Valley  would  sustain  in 
grazing  and  bay  twenty  head  for  every  one 
now  owned  here  ;■  and,  what  is  more,  the 
increased  number  Would  yield  a  proportion¬ 
ately  larger  profit  to  the  farmer,  as  the  sup 
ply  is  by  no  means  equal  to  tbe  demand  in 
open  market. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  stock-raising  in 
Northern  Nebraska  will  pay  a  net  profit  of 
from  30  to  35  per  cent,  per  annum,  averaging 
one  year  with  another.  Certainly  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  or  factor  in  diversified  agriculture,  this 
should  satisfy  any  of  our  Eastern  farmers 
who  now  content  themselves  with  bond  and 
mortage  investments  at  six  per  cent,  annual 
interest  or  less. 

CROP  OBSERVATIONS 

in  this  letter  must  of  necessity  be  cursory  and 
general.  The  products  of  the  year  are  prin- 
cip<  lly  harvested  excepting  corn,  but  as  only 
a  small  proportion  has  been  marketed,  statis¬ 
tical  information 's  necessarily  deferred  until 
a  later  date.  We  asked  an  old  farmer  in  the 
Elkhorn  Valley  (and,  by  the  by,  a  five  years’ 
residence  makes  a  man  an  old  farmer  in  a  new 
country)  how  his  crops  had  turned  out  this 
year.  He  answered: 

“  My  crops  have  been  enormous  in  wheat, 
corn  and  all  small  grains,  and  I  can  say  the 
same  for  all  of  my  neighbors  as  far  as  I  know. 
Why,  sir,  in  this  valley  thousands  of  tons  of 
hay  have  been  put  up,  which  cost  us  about $1 
per  ton  in  the  stack.” 

“  How's  your  wheat  ?” 

“  It  is  not  generally  thrashed  yet,  but  the 
yield  is  unusually  large.” 

“  Do  you  do  anything  in  stcck  ?” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  begin  to  see  that  stock-raising 
in  this  couutrv  is  just  what  we  need.  Many 
of  my  neighbors  are  getting  in  sheep,  and  I 
tried  some  this  last  j  ear.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  can  make  a  profit  of  from  50  to  60  per 
cent,  with  ordinary  care.” 

“  Do  you  raise  many  hogs  ?’ 

“  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  bogs  raised 
iu  tbe  valley,  and  when  we  have  such  big 
crops  of  corn  as  this  one,  with  high  price  of 
pork,  it  pays  well  to  put  our  corn  into  hogs 
ana  cattle.” 

“What  does  it  cost  you  per  head,  per  year, 
to  raise  cattle  for  the  market?” 

“  Well,  you  know  the  grazing  is  abundant 
most  of  tbe  year  round,  aud  I  have  just  told 
you  about  my  hay,  so  with  a  small  amount  of 
feed  necessary  cattle  can  be  raised  for  $3  a 
head  per  annum,  or  $9  actual  expense  for 
three  year-olds.  They  are  worth  now — that 
is  my  three-year  old  stock — from  $85  to  $50.” 

This  one  conversation  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  sentiments  of  quite  a  number  of 
experienced  farmers  whom  we  met  in  this 
region,  aud  who  are  all  rejoicing  in  well-filled 
barns  aud  granaries  and  a  certainty  of  ple¬ 
thoric  pocket-books.  The  carrying  capacity 
of  the  Sioux  City  aud  Pacific  Railway  will 
be  taxed  to  its  utmost  this  Fall,  to  market  the 
stock  and  produce  of  tbe  Elkhorn  Valley. 
We  have  received  some  inquiries  regarding 
the  most  direct  route  to  this  region,  and  al¬ 
though  we  have  given  it  before,  will  again 
make  mention  of  it.  A  favorite  route  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  East  to  those  who  are 
near,  is  the  Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  route  to  Chicago.  From 
that  point  there  are  a  number  of  lines  leading 
to  this  region.  The  Chicago  and  Northwest¬ 
ern,  Marvin  Hughitt  general  manager,  is  the 
most;  direct,  connecting  with  the  S.  C,  and  St. 


Paul  at  Missouri  Valley,  and  it  is  the  only 
line  running  west  from  Chicago  that  sells 
cheap  tickets  to  land-seekers  on  their  way  to 
this  Northern  Nebraska  country.  Should  a 
person  desire  to  go  via  Council  Bluffs,  he  has 
the  choice  of  the  C  ,  B,  and  Q  ,  C.,  R.  I.  and 
P.,  or  fcheC.,  M.  and  St.  P.  The  latter  route 
would,  if  desired,  lake  the  immigrant,  through 
Northern  Iowa  via  Sioux  City,  connecting 
there  with  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific. 


THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
tContlnueU  rrom  page  755  ) 

“  My  heart  aches  for  that  poor  girl;  she  is 
bearing  some  great  sorrow,”  said  Emil,  to 
her  brother,  as  they  slowly  returned  home. 

“  I  have  heard  something  of  it  from  the  com¬ 
mon  gossip  of  the  place,  but  fear  the  half  of 
It  has  not  been  told  Who  knows  but  I  may 
be  able  to  lighten  some  of  tbe  shadow  which 
has  fallen  upon  her  life?  George,  we  don’t 
know  what  it  is  to  suffer.  Our  lives  have  . 
been  without  a  cloud;  and  to  see  that  lovely 
girl,  so  well  informed,  so  cultured,  so  well 
disposed,  pining  in  evident  misery,  makes  my 
heart  bleed  ” 

“  Ah,  Emily !  we  never  dream  of  the  wretch¬ 
edness  around  us;  indeed,  we  never  see  a 
tithe  of  it :  we  can  never  even  suspect  the  bur¬ 
dens  which  are  borne  by  people  who  appear 
to  the  world  as  possessing  everything  desir¬ 
able.  What  stories  the  doctors  and  lawyers 
could  tell  if  they  would — of  hidden  and  con¬ 
cealed  misery,  aud  strife  and  wretchedness 
and  suffering  in  families  that  are  accounted 
happy  I  The  old  adage,  1  there’s  a  skeleton  in 
every  closet,’  is  far  truer  than  it  is  thought  to 
be.  In  my  short  professional  experience,  I 
have  come  across  more  of  it  than  you  could 
dream  of.’  ‘  Man  is  horn  to  trouble,  as  tbe 
sparks  fly  upward but  the  most  of  it  is  caused 
by  selfl  hness  and  obstinacy,  and  some  of  it 
by  very  cruelty.  We  wonder  at  the  cruelty 
of  brutes — how  the  strong  oppress  and  crush 
the  weak ;  how  one  creature  lives  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another;  how  each  would  rather  rob 
its  neighbor  than  forage  for  itself.  Yon  have 
seen  a  cow  stand  by  the  water  trough  after 
her  thirst  has  been  slaked,  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  preventing  the  others  from  getting 
their  share,  and  mankind  are  no  better  than 
these  lower  animals;  they  have  the  same  in¬ 
stincts,  and  unless  thev  are  restrained  by  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  some  extent,  their  very  reason  helps 
them  to  accomplish  their  instincts  so  much 
the  more  effectually  and  cruelly.  And  at  the 
best  it  is  only  with  us,  as  individuals,  that 
moral  principle — we  may  call  it  morality,  re¬ 
ligion  or  Christianity,  as  we  like — raises  us 
above  the  brutes.  As  communities  we  go  to 
war,  we  make  oppressive  and  destructive 
laws,  and  justice  even — truly  blinded— is  made 
the  engine  of  oppression  and  wrong.  Millions 
of  men  have  been  slaughtered,  and  woe  and 
wretchedness  have  swept  over  nations  like  a 
flood  time  after  time,  by  tbe  selfish  and  croeL 
acts  of  men.  Iu  fact,  animals  never  had  the 
ability  to  make  their  fellow  brutes  suffer  as 
men  have  made  their  fellow  men.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  to  think  that,  Emily.” 

I  fear  something  of  this,  George,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  misery  of  Patience  Bartlett;  I 
don’t  give  much  credit  to  gc«sip  at  any 
time,  but  the  poor  girl's  appearance  corrob¬ 
orates  it  all.  Why,  her  beautiful  eyes  were 
swollen  with  weeping,  and  such  gentle,  tender 
eyes  she  has.  Oh,  I  can  love  that  girl  on  sight.’’ 

“  But,  Emily,  you  forget  that  we  are  to  have 
a  visitor  on  Tuesday;  you  know  that  Dr. 
Noble  is  coming  from  Boston  to  see  us  to¬ 
morrow  evening.  ” 

“  To  see  you,  I  believe,  sir;  I  was  not  aware 
he  was  coming  to  see  its.  Of  course,  George, 
I  am  very  glad  to  entertain  your  frieuds 
when  they  come  to  visit  you,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  just  as  well  that  you  should  enter¬ 
tain  your  friend  Dr.  Noble  at  least  at  lunch, 
and  that  I  should  keep  my  appointment  with 
Patience  Bartlett.” 

“Just  as  you  say,  Emily,  but  I  must  say 
that  you  girls  are  curious  creatures.  Now 
mark  my  words,  Emily,  when  I  say,  that  be¬ 
fore  Dr.  Noble  returns  yon  won’t  run  away 
from  him.” 

“Of  course  not;  why  should  I  ?  I  should 
not  think  of  it.  But  if  you  mean  to  say  that 
—that—” 

“Well,  Emily,  what?”  and  George  laughed 
outright. 

“Oh,  George,  you  are  mean,  and  scandal¬ 
ously  mean.  I  won’t  stay  with  you  another 
minute.”  And  Emily  fled  into  tbe  house,  then 
close  at  hand. 

On  Monday  morning  Jabez  came  to  the 
house  as  soon  as  tbe  milk  was  put  away  and 
George  had  gone  to  the  field,  and  knocked 
gently  at  the  dqor.  Emily  answered  bis 


knock.  Taking  off  his  straw  hat  and  bowing 
in  an  unusual  manner  he  stood  and  looked  at 
Emily. 

“  Well,  Jabez,  what  is  it  V 
“Miss  Em’ly,  I’ve  sufcbin’  to  tell  you;  I 
want  to  get  your  advice  enter  it.  It’s  suthin’ 
about  Miss  Bartlett  too:  and  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do.  It  kinder  weighs  on  me.”  And 
he  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  bis  jacket  and 
brought  out  the  bundle  of  letters  which  he 
had  received  from  his  brother  Josiah. 

“  R^ad  them,  please,  Miss  Em’ly,  and  then 
ask  mcawhat  ye’ve  a  mind  to.” 

And  Endily  read  the  letters.  “  Well,  Jabez, 
what  have  these  to  do  with  Miss  Bartlett  ?’ 

“  Ah,  that  brings  it  to  the  pint.  Miss  Em’ly, 
right  off.  Young  Barley  Merritt  was  kinder 
promised  to  Miss  Patience,  Miss  Em’ly;  and 
she  takes  it  hard  that  she  don’t  hear  from 
him;  and  the  stories  as  is  goin’  about  too 
worries  her;  and  she  doin’t  know  nothin” 
about  this,  nor  no  one  else  but  me,  and  you 
now,  Miss  Em’ly,  an’  I  duniao  what  to  do 
about  it  either.  I  was  thinking;,  Miss  Em’ly, 
if  we  could  only  get  a  doctor  from  Bosting  to 
the  boy  he  mought  be  saved,  and  then  things 
ud  come  right  tu  onst.” 

“Ah  Duw  I  see  Jab^z.  Well  I  am  very  glad 
you  told  me  of  this.  Won’t  you  leave  these 
letters  with  me  until  my  brother  comes  home 
and  I  will  show  them  to  him  and  consult  him 
and  yon  come  and  see  me  in  the  afternoon. 
My  father  wiil  conm  up  this  afternoon,  and 
when  you  get  the  wagon  ready  for  my  brother 
to  go  to  the  station,  you  come  and  see  me 
Jabez.” 

“Thank  ye  kindly,  Miss  Emily,  I  ’lowed 
you’d  see  a  way  through  it,  better’n  I  could.  ” 
And  Jabez  went  off  to  the  field  much  relieved 
and  Emily  poured  out  the  whole  story  to  her 
mother.  “Why  my  dear, your  father  iscoming 
home  t  his  afternoon  and  we  expect  Dr.  Noble 
with  him ;  and  I  believe  it  is  arranged  that 
they  should  go  to  Michigan  to  visit  the  Iron- 
burg  furnace  with  the  rest  of  the  company 
and  then  of  course  Dr.  Noble  could  operate 
on  this  young  man.” 

“Do  yon  think  he  could  succeed  mamma?” 
“I  don’t  know  about  that;  that  we  can 
learn  from  him.  George  and  your  father  will 
consult  him  about  that  this  evening  no  doubt.” 
And  when  the  consultation  was  held  Emily 
was  of  course  a  party  to  it,  and  it  turned  out 
that  her  brother’s  prognostication  was  verified 
for  Emily  in  her  anxiety  for  her  new  friend 
Patience  devoted  much  of  her  attention  to 
the  young  doctor  and  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  his  learned  descriptions  of 
the  brain;  and  followed  very  closely  his  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  cerebral  convolutions,  and  his  statements 
of  the  evil  effects  of  pressure  upon  certain 
portions  of  the  brain;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  took  evident  pleasure  in  the  interest 
which  Miss  Emily  evinced  in  his  lengthened 
explanation  The  upshot  of  the  consultation 
was,  that  this  was  by  no  means  a  rare  case ; 
that  several  similar  cases  were  described  in 
the  books  and  that  although  he  had  never  met 
in  his  own  experience  precisely  such  a  case 
yet  he  had  very  great  hopes  that  a  simple 
operation  might  remove  the  trouble  and  re¬ 
store  tbe  young  man  to  his  former  condition. 
And  then  he  recounted  to  Emily  some  cases 
in  which  partial  or  complete  loss  of  memory 
had  occurred  from  various  causes;  and  how 
life  had  suddenly  become  a  blank ;  and  how 
when  memory  had  been  restored  the  old  life 
had  all  come  back  again  but  the  intervening 
period  was  all  forgotten. 

“  And  you  will  promise  to  try  and  restore 
this  young  man  when  you  go  up,  and  go  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  it,  will  you?  That  is  very  good 
and  kind  and  generous  of  you,  indeed.  Now 
George,  you  see  all  mankind  are  not  alike, 
and  that  some  persons  do  really  have  some 
regard  for  their  fellow  creatures.  What  a 
grand  thing  it  is  to  be  a  doctor,  to  be,  as  Ovid 
says,  *  known  through  the  world  a  help-bear¬ 
er,'  to  relieve  the  sick  and  distressed  and  re¬ 
store  happiness  to  wretched  persons  and  fami¬ 
lies;  to  rescue  people,  in  fact,  from  the  very 
grave !” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  doctor,  “  and  to  be  called 
out  on  a  cold  wintry  night  at  2  o’clock  A.  M. , 
when  the  wind  howls  and  the  sleet  and  rain 
drive  through  every  crevice!’  ’ 

“  And  to  get  no  pay  for  it,”  added  George. 

“  Why,  that’s  the  very  glorious  part  of  it,” 
rejoined  Emily;  “and  that  doctors  do  this 
without  murmuring  year  alter  year,  and  with¬ 
out  hesitating,  in  spii  e  of  all  the  disagreeable 
part  of  it,  makes  their  profession  the  most 
noble  one  in  existence.  ” 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Emily.  To 
have  a  general  recognition  of  our  services  of 
such  a  kind  as  that,  would  indeed  be  very 
grateful  and  encouraging.” 

And  le6t  any  hopes  might  be  raised  that 
might  prove  delusive  iu  case  of  a  failure  of 
the  operation,  it  was  decided  that  nothing 
further  should  be  said  about  it  until  the  result 
was  known. 

And  Emily  Bates  counted  the  days  which 
would  yet  intervene  until  the  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  proposed  journey  of  hep 
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father  to  the  northern  'wilderness,  as  it  was 
then  considered. 

In  the  meantime,  Jnbez  was  informed  and 
instructed  to  write  to  his  brother  of  the  in¬ 
tended  visit  of  Dr.  Noble,  and  of  the  probable 
early  time  when  it  would  occur,  that  he  could 
be  on  hand  to  meet  him.— [To  be  continued. 


THE  ORIGINAL  OP  REBECCA  IN  "  IVAN- 
HOE” 


Rebecca  Gratz,  the  original  of  Rebecca 
in  “Ivanhoe,”  is  the  subject  of  a  shoft  arti¬ 
cle  by  Gratz  Van  Rensselaer,  which  with  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  lady  appears  in  the 
September  Century. 

We  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  prototype  and 
inspiration  of  the  character  of  Rebecca  the 
JewesB  in  “Jvanhoe,”  belongs  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  lady  whose  beauty  and  noble  qualities 
were  described  to  Scott  by  a  friend.  The 
friend  was  Washington  Irving,  and  the  lady 
Rebecca  Gratz,  of  an  honorable  Jewish 
family  of  Phi  ladelphia.  *  *  * 

Rebecca  was  born  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1781,  and  in  her  younger  days,  and  even  be¬ 
yond  middle  life.she  possessed  singular  beauty. 
Her  eyes  were  of  exquisite  shape,  large,  black 
and  lustrous;  her  figure  was  graceful,  and  her 
carriage  was  marked  by  quiet  dignity — at¬ 
tractions  which  were  hightened  by  elegant 
and  winning  manners.  *  *  * 

It  is  said  that  when  a  young  lady,  Rebecca 
won  the  regard  of  a  gentleman  of  character, 
position,  aud  wealth,  whose  passion  was  de¬ 
votedly  returned.  The  difference  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  however, — the  one  a  conscien¬ 
tious  Christian,  the  other  devoted  to  the  an¬ 
cient  creed  of  Israel,— proved  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  their  union.  She  was  never  mar¬ 
ried.  *  *  * 

One  of  her  brother’s  most  intimate  friends 
was  Washington  Irving,  then  in  the  early 
freshness  of  his  literary  fame.  When  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  he  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  mansion, 
and  the  “big  room” was  assigned  him  to 
“  roost  in,"  as  he  termed  it.  The  beauty 
and  character  of  Rebecca,  together  with  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  representative  of  a  race 
whose  history  is  full  of  romance,  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  him,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a 
cordial  friendship  and  admiration  which 
lasted  through  life.  *  *  * 

Miss  Gratz  passed  many  of  her  younger 
days  with  the  Hoffmans  and  other  old  fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York,  with  whom  she  was  on  inti* 
mate  terms.  Among  her  friends  at  this  time 
were  the  literary  wits  of  Salmagundi.  Ma¬ 
tilda  Hoffman,  the  object  of  Irving’s  first, 
last,  and  only  love,  was  her  dearest  friend. 
Miss  Hoffman,  who  is  described  as  lovely  in 
person  and  mind,  with  engaging  manners, 
delicate  sensibilities,  and  playful  humor, 
faded  early  and  died  in  April  1809,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Rebecca  was  her  constant,  com¬ 
panion  during  her  illness,  sharing  with  the 
family  the  cares  of  her  sick  bed,  and  holding 
her  in  her  arms  when  she  died.  Irving  was 
then  twenty -six  years  old,  and  for  the  half 
century  of  his  later  life  he  cherished  faith¬ 
fully  the  memory  of  his  early  love.  He  slept 
with  her  Bible  and  prayer-book  under  his 
pillow,  aud  they  were  ever  his  inseparable 
companions.  After  his  death  a  package  was 
found  containing  some  private  memoranda, 
a  miniature  of  great  beauty,  a  braid  of 
fair  hair,  and  a  slip  of  paper  containing  her 
name  in  his  own  bandwriting.  In  his  pri¬ 
vate  note-book  he  wrote;  “  She  died  in  the 
beauty  of  her  youth,  and  in  my  memory  she 
will  ever  be  young  and  beautiful.”  *  *  * 

For  many  years,  during  which  he  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  Irving’s 
natural  gay  temperament  was  overshadowed 
by  his  grief,  aud  his  frequent  intervals  of  de¬ 
pression  unfitted  him  for  literary  labor.  En¬ 
gaging  in  business  with  his  brother  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  he  passed  much  of  his  time  abroad. 
His  mercantile  career,  however,  proved  a 
failure,  and  thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature .  1 1  was  in  the  year  of  1817  that 

Soott  and  Irving  met  for  the  first  time.  With 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  poet  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  was  aware  of  Scott’s  high  estimate 
of  Irving’s  genius,  the  latter  visited  Abbots¬ 
ford.  He  was  most  cordially  received  and 
welcomed  by  Scott  himself,  who  came  limp¬ 
ing  down  to  the  gate,  attended  by  his  favor¬ 
ite  stag-hound,  aud  grasped  his  hand  in  a  way 
that  made  Irving  feel  as  if  they  were  already 
old  friends.*  *  * 

To  this  friendship  we  owe  the  character  of 
Rebecca  in  “lvanhoe."  During  one  of  their 
many  conversations,  when  personal  and 
family  affairs  wore  the  topics,  Irving  spoke 
of  his  own,  and  Miss  Hoffman’s  cherished 
friend,  Rebecca  Gratz,  of  Philadelphia,  de¬ 
scribed  her  wonderful  beauty,  related  the 
story  of  her  firm  adherence  to  her  religious 
faith  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
and  particularly  illustrated  her  loveliness  of 
character  and  zealous  philanthropy.  Scott 
was  deeply  interested  and  impressed,  and 
conceived  the  plan  of  embodying  the  pure, 
moral  sentiment,  that  like  a  thread  of  silver 


ran  through  the  story.  Although  “  Rob  Roy” 
was  then  unfinished,  he  was  already  revolving 
in  bis  mind  the  plot  and  characters  of  “  Ivan- 
hoe.”  He  immediately  determined  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  Jewish  female  character,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  Irving’s  vivid  description,  he 
named  his  heroine  P^ebecca. 


ONE  OF  THE  RIGHT  SORT. 


A  Detroiter  who  was  out  in  the  country 
the  other  day  to  look  after  some  poultry,  got 
stuck  in  a  mudhole,  although  having  a  light 
buggy  and  a  strong  horse  He  got  out,  took 
a  rail  off  the  fence,  and  was  trying  to  pry  the 
vehicle  cut  when  a  strapping  young  woman, 
about  2(5  years  of  age,  came  along.  She  halted, 
surveying  the  situation,  aud  said: 

“You  stand  by  the  horse  while  I  heave  on 
the  rail,  and  don’t  be  afraid  of  getting  mud 
on  your  hands  and  boots.” 

Their  united  efforts  released  the  vehicle, 
and  the  Detroiter  returned  thanks  and  asked 
her  to  get  in  and  ride.  She  hesitated,  looked 
up  and  down  the  road,  and  finally  said: 

“Stranger,  I’m  blunt  spoken.  Who  are 
you  ?” 

He  gave  his  name  and  residence,  and  she 
continued : 

“  I’m  over  25,  worth  $500  in  cash,  know  all 
'about  housework,  and  this  is  leap  year.” 

“Yes,  I  know;  but  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t 
ask  me  to  marry  you  3”  he  replied,  as  he  saw 
the  drift. 

“See  here,”  she  continued,  looking  him 
square  in  the  eye,  “I’m  a  straight  girl,  wear 
a  No.  7  shoe,  and  I  like  the  looks  of  you.” 

“Yes;  but  don’t — don’t  talk  that  way  to 
me!” 

“Stranger,  it’s  leap  year,  and  I’m  going  to 
popl  Will  you  have  me  or  not?” 

“  I — I’m — ready  married,”  he  faltered. 

“  Honest  Injun?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  that  settles  me,  aud  I  won’t  ride. 
I’ll  take  a  cut  across  the  field  over  to  cld 
Spooner’s.  He’s  got  four  sons  aud  a  fool 
nephew,  and  I’ll  begin  on  the  old  man  and  pop 
the  crowd  clear  down  to  the  idiot,  for  I’ve 
slummixed  around  the  world  just  as  long  as 
I’m  going  to.  Good-by,  sir;  no  harm  done.” 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

- - 

THE  VILLAGE  POSTMISTRESS, 

The  son  of  this  postmistress  says  of  his 
mother: 

“She’s  gettin’  a  little  hard  a’  bearin’, 
though ;  but  I  tell  her  that  am’t  strange,  seein’ 
she’s  heard  so  much  in  her  day.  Ears  can’t 
last  forever,  you  know,  Mis’  Linton,  an’  for 
fifty  years  there  ain’t  been  nothin’  goin’  on 
among  the  neighbors  that  mamma  ain’t  beard. 
Bein’  in  the  postoffis  is  wearin’  to  the  hearin’ 
ez  well  ez  the  eyes.  Folks  cornin’  and  goin’ 
for  their  letters  generally  leave  as  much  news 
ez  they  take  away.  By  the  way.  Mis’  Linton, 
yer  sister,  Miss  BraiiHgh’s  cornin’  back  to¬ 
morrow.  Mamma  was  readin’  the  postal 
cards  last  ni.'ht,  an’  she  came  across  one  from 
her.” 

“  Reading  my  postal  cards!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Linton. 

“Why,  yes.  Mamma  always  reads  ’em — 
leastways  she  reads  such  ez  isn’t  took  right 
off.  She  says  it’s  her  duty.  Might  be  news 
of  sickness  or  death,  ur  suthin’  else,  that  we’d 
ought  to  send  right  along;  they  are  dreadful 
aggravatin’  readin’,  though.  People  don’t 
write  ez  well  ez  they  used  to,  an’  don’t  make 
things  clear,  nuther.  When  anybody  writes 
jes  ‘Yes’  or  ‘  No’  on  a  postal,  no  postmaster  in 
creation  can  make  anything  out  of  it.  But 
your  sister’s  postal  is  plain  enough,  Mis’  Lin¬ 
ton;  thar  ain’t  nothin’  indefiuit’  about  her. 
She  says,  *  Comin’s  Thursday,  5  o’clock  train. 
Have  factotum  meet  me.’  Mamma  puzzled 
a  good  deal  over  that  word  ‘factotum,’  an’  we 
both  concluded  that  it  was  the  name  of  your 
help.  Furrin’  name,  ain’t  it  ?  I  told  mamma 
’twas  new,  a  nyhow,  an’  ez  we  had  a  young 
calf ’t  we  was  goin’  to  raise,  an’  hadn’t  named 
it,  we  concluded  we’d  call  her  Factotum,  like 
that  furrin’  kitchen  gii  l  o’  yourn,  Mis’ Linton.” 


Worth,  the  French  Dressmaker. — An 
American  lady  writes  her  impressions  of  dis¬ 
appointment  at  sight  of  Worth,  the  king  of 
fashion,  in  most  mournful  terms: — “  Worth 
is  not  all  that  fancy  pictured  to  my  mind’s 
eye  before  I  saw  him.  In  fact,  I  found  him 
nothing  more  than  a  shrewd,  business-like 
looking  mau,  with  a  head  so  like  the  portraits 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  that  doubtless  the  resem¬ 
blance  has  often  beeu  commented  upon.” 
Worth  is  getting  oniu  years,  and  the  anxieties 
of  his  profession  are  beginning  to  tell  upon 
him.  His  life  has  been  a  hard  one.  He  has 
gone  into  the  great  stronghold  of  the  French 
— that  of  woman’s  dress— and  beaten  them. 
He  is  an  Englishman,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
shopman  at  Swan  and  Edgar’s,  in  London. 
But  he  was  born  ambitious,  like  Vivian  Grey, 
like  Endymion,  and  longed  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  other  climes,  so  accepted  the  offer  made 
by  a  Paris  house  and,  first  thing,  learned  to 


speak  French,  then  got  naturalized  as  a  French 
citizen,  and  persuaded  the  French  ladies  that 
none  but  himself  could  set  their  figures  off  to 
the  be«t  advantage.  And  such  is  the  power 
of  tenacity  and  will,  that  Worth  is  now  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  first  mantua-maker  in  the 
world,  ami  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth  are  ordere,  without  limitation  as  to 
price,  addressed  to  him  for  his  costumes.  He 
has  two  sons,  both  Frenchmen  to  the  back¬ 
bone;  neither  of  them,  however,  wish  to  fol¬ 
low  their  father’s  profession,  but  have  chosen 
a  military  life,  which  plainly  shows  their  want 
of  “  taste,"  according  to  their  father’s  idea. 

•  »  »  — 

Pleasant  Evenings — It  rests  with  the 
women  of  the  household  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  the  evenings  may  be  made 
pleasant  for  the  entire  household,  young  and 
old.  Happy  evenings  at  home  are  strone  an¬ 
tidotes  to  the  practice  of  looking  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  abroad,  and  seeking  for  pleasure  in  by 
and  forbidden  places;  for  relaxation  and  rec¬ 
reation  will  be  indulged  in  somehow  by  most 
men,  and  happy  are  they  who  find  in  the  home 
circle  the  diversion  they  need.  A  lively  game, 
an  interesting  book  read  aloud,  or,  in  musical 
families,  a  new  song  to  be  practised,  will  fur¬ 
nish  pastime  that  will  make  an  evening  pass 
pleasantly.  A  little  forethought  during  the 
day,  a  little  pulling  of  wires  that  need  not 
appear,  will  make  the  whole  thing  easy;  and 
different  ways  and  means  may  be  provided 
for  making  the  evening  hours  pass  pleasantly, 
and  a  time  to  be  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasant  anticipations.  Each  member  of  the 
family  can  help  in  doing  this.  We  visited 
once  in  a  large  family  where  it  was  the  duty 
of  each  sister,  in  turn,  to  provide  the  even¬ 
ing’s  occupation,  and  there  was  a  pleasant 
rivalry  between  them  as  to  whose  evening 
should  be  the  most  enjoyable.  The  brothers 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  simple 
home  entertainments,  and  were  as  loth  to  be 
obliged  to  spend  an  evening  away  from  home 
as  their  sisters  and  parents  were  to  have  them 
absent.  No  wonder  the  family  was  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  united  one. 


A  Gypsy  Wedding. — “  A  gypsy  wedding 
took  place  at  8t.  Mary’s  Church,  East  Moul- 
sey,  the  other  day”  (says  an  English  paper.) 
“The  church  was  crowded  with  gipsies,  who 
were  in  the  neighborhood  in  great  numbers 
to  attend  the  Hampton  Races.  The  bride 
wore  a  striped,  pale- blue  French  silk  dress,  with 
a  long  train,  covered  with  &  cream  colored 
satin  shawl,  and  a  white  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  wild  dowers ;  she  carried  in  her  hand  a 
bouquet  of  wild  flowers.  The  bride-groom 
looked  like  a  London  costermonger  in  his  ‘Sun¬ 
day  best.’  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the 
‘Wedding  March’  was  played,  and  as  the 
newly-married  pair  left  the  church  they 
were  received  with  a  shower  of  rice.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  gypsies  present  were  profusely 
decorated  with  wild  flowers.  It  has  become 
the  practice  with  gypsies  within  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  whenever  a  marriage  is 
agreed  upon,  to  have  it  celebrated  in  the 
church  nearest  the  locality  where  any  race 
or  sport  meeting  is  being  held  which  the 
tribe  attends." 

- - 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


The  Magazines  for  November  are  here  with 
their  usual  brightness  and  interest. 

Harper’s  has  a  new  novel  by  the  authoress 
of  “Anne,”  which  is  a  story  of  so  much 
attractiveness,  that  every  one  who  read  it 
will  be  eager  to  secure  the  first  chaptere  of 
this  new  story,  “For  the  Major;”  a  lengthy 
article  on  “The  Early  Quakers  in  England 
and  Pennsylvania,”  by  Howard  Pyle;  “Across 
Lots,”  by  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  a  most 
beautifully  illustrated  article;  the  second 
part  of  “Southern  California”  by  Wm.  Henry 
Bishop;  with  numerous  other  articles  and 
poems,  with  the  Editors  Easy  Chair,  etc.,  etc. 

“The  Century"  presents  as  a  frontispiece 
the  portrait  of  Florence  Nightingale.  The 
first  article  is  by  Henry  James  Jr,,  and  the 
subject,  “Venice.”  “A  New  Profession  for 
Women”  by  Franklin  H  North;  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  League  of  Connecticut,”  by  Washington 
Gladden,  Part  L;  “The  Beginning  of  a  Na¬ 
tion,”  by  Edward  Eggleston;  “  Faith’s  Forti¬ 
tude,”  by  H.  H. ;  and  a  dozen  other  articles  of 
the  greatest  interest. 

St.  Nicholas,  which  as  we  have  once  be¬ 
fore  declared,  is  the  best  children’s  magazine 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  beautiful  colored 
frontispiece  In  this  the  first  Dumber  of  the 
new  volume.  J.  T,  Trowbridge,  the  most 
popular  writer  for  boys  in  America,  com¬ 
mences  a  new  serial  story,  entitled  “The 
Tinkham  Brothers  Tide  Mill."  Another  for 
both  girls  and  boys  by  Frank  R  Stockton,  is 
called  “The  Story  of  Viteau,”  which  is  de¬ 
scriptive  of  life  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  many  other  finely  illustrated  articles. 
Every  house  In  this  land,  should  have  this 
magazine  visit  them  twelve  times  a  year. 


“The  Atlantic  Monthly,”  contains  a  very 
interesting  and  characteristic  paper,  by  Chas. 
Dudley  Warner,  describing  “A  Ride  in 
Spain;’’  the  ninth  paper  in  the  series  of 
“Studies  in  the  South;”  also  one  on  the  “In¬ 
dian  Question,”  by  Geo.  S.  Wilson;  “Domes¬ 
tic  Country  Life  in  Greece,”  by  Eunice  W. 
Feeton;  Mr.  Hardy’s  serial  story,  “Two  on  a 
Tower;”  a  story  entitled  “Rube  Jones.”  The 
Atlantic  for  1888  promises  to  be  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  A  specialty  is  offered  in  Henry  James’ 
“Daisy  Miller,”  rewritten  in  dramatic  form. 
Also  contributions  from  Dr.  Holmes. 

“The  Popular  Science  Montbly”  con¬ 
tains  articles  entitled  “Sewer  Gas,”  “The 
Science  of  the  Present  Period;”  “Some  Curious 
Vfgetable  Growths,”  “Scientific  Farming  at 
Rothamsted,”  etc. ,  etc. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Well  up  in  Botany. — Yes,  she  visited  the 
country  and  considered  herself  superior  to 
ignorant,  common  farmers.  She  was  learned 
in  botany,  and  with  lofty  airs  told  Farmer  D. 
she  knew  every  plant  that  grew.  The  farmer 
coming  from  the  field  one  day  plucked  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  blossoms  and  carried  them  to  the  house. 
“Do  you  know  these  blossoms?”  he  asked  of 
her.  “Oh,  yes,  of  course  I  do,”  she  replied. 
“They  are  very  rare,  and  so  beautiful;  too 
sweet  for  anything.  I  am  perfectly  familiar 
with  these  flowers;  1  know  all  about  plants; 
these  grow  on  trees  in  the  woods."  “  What  is 
their  name  ?’’  asked  Farmer  D„  with  a  sly 
wink  at  his  wife,  who  stood  by  choking  with 
laughter.  “  Why — really — I  can’t  recall  their 
botanical  name  just  now;  but  I  suppose  you 
have  some  vulgar  name  for  them.”  “Well,’ 
replied  Farmer  D.,  “we  ignorant  farmers 
call  them  potato  blossoms.”  “You  horrid 
thing,  cried  she,  spitefully,  “  to  bring  me  such 
a  mean  old  weed.”  She  cut  short  her  visit 
and  returned  to  town. — Neu>m,an{Qa.)  Herald. 

The  following  story  has  recently  gone  the 
round  of  the  German  papers:  On  the  morning 

of  the  recent  eclipse,  Capt.  von  S -  of  the 

- Fusileers  issued  the  following  verbal  or¬ 
der  to  his  company,  through  his  Sergeant- 
Major,  to  be  communicated  to  the  men  after 
forenoon  parade:  “  This  afternoon  a  solar 
eclipse  will  take  place.  At  three  o’clock  the 
whole  company  will  parade  in  the  barrack 
yard.  Fatigue  jackets  and  caps.  I  shall  ex¬ 
plain  the  eclipse  to  the  men.  Should  it  rain, 
they  will  assemble  in  the  drill-shed."  The 
Sergeant-Major,  having  set  down  bis  com¬ 
manding  officer’s  instructions  in  writing,  as 
he  had  understood  them,  formed  the  company 
into  hollow  square  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  drill,  and  read  his  version  of  the 
order  to  them,  thus:  “This  afternoon  a  solar 
eclipse  will  take  place  in  the  barrack  yard  by 
order  of  the  Captain,  and  will  be  attended  by 
the  whole  company,  in  fatigue  jackets  and 
caps.  The  Captain  will  conduct  the  solar 
eclipse  in  person.  Should  it  rain,  the  eclipse 
will  take  place  in  the  drill-shed.” 


WRITING  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

I’ve  tried  my  hand  at  many  a  task, 

For  some  reward  or  glory. 

And  usually  contrive  to  mask 
The  feel  lugs  that  steal  o’er  me; 

But  to  attempt  a  feat  like  this, 

Glory  would  t  nipt  roe  seldom; 

And  who  could  hide  his  nervousness 
While  writing  in  an  album? 

There  is  notbiDg  like  telling  truth  in  a 
prayer,  and  when  one  prays  he  ought  to  go 
directly  to  the  point,  instead  of  rambling  all 
over  the  question.  We  always  took  a  hearty 
interest  in  the  following:  The  Beaver  family, 
up  amongst  the  mountains,  were  a  hard  set. 
One  day  the  youngest  of  the  boys  was  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake,  and  the  old  folks  were  so 
scared  that  they  sent  at  once  for  the  minister, 
who  knelt  down  and  prayed:  “O  Lord  t  we 
thank  Thee  for  rattlesnakes.  We  thank  Thee 
that  a  rattlesnake  has  bitten  Jim,  We  pray 
Thee  to  send  one  to  bite  John  ;  send  another 
to  bite  Bill;  and,  O  Lord,  send  the  biggest  of 
Thy  rattlesnakes  to  bite  the  old  man,  for 
nothing  but  rattlesnakes  will  bring  the  Beaver 
family  to  repentance.  Amen.” 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


PHILADELPHIA’S  BI-CENTENNIAL. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


“Oh,  William  Penn!'1  sighed  a  weary 
young  countryman,  as  he  dropped  into  a  seat 
in  a  Pennsylvania  railroad  car  not  far  from 
three  o’clock  in  the  morniDg  succeeding  the 
second  day’s  pageantry  of  the  Bi-Centeuuial; 
and  undoubtedly  a  million  and  a  half  of  kin¬ 
dred  souls  had  that  same  day  chorused  the 
same  weary  refrain,  "Oh,  Willi  m  Penn  I” 
For  it  must  be  confessed  that  }.he  Bi- Centen¬ 
nial  was  most  tiresome  to  the  flesh,  gay  and 
wonderful  as  it  was  to  the  spirit.  I  was  a  co¬ 
passenger  with  the  tired  young  man,  and  had 
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waited  for  more  than  three  mortal  hours  for 
a  chance  to  get  into  a  homeward- bound  car. 
At  no  time  during  the  Centennial  had  I  seen 
such  enormous  crowds  of  people  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  at  this  time — thousands  and  thousands 
of  people— a  million  and  a  half  standing  for 
hours  on  the  sidewalks,  on  the  river  front,  in 
the  Park,  in  the  public  squares,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  parades,  the  fireworks,  the  pro¬ 
cessions,  the  naval  displays,  and  the  innumer¬ 
able  sights  that  attend  a  great  celebration. 

The  city  was  aflame  with  colors,  wreaths, 
festoons,  flowers,  flags  of  all  nation0,  and  at 
night  brilliant  with  all  the  gas  and  electric 
light  that  could  he  turned  on,  and  the  full 
moon  shining  with  all  her  might  in  cloud¬ 
less  skies.  Not  a  drop  of  rain,  or  frost  fell 
during  the  four  days  from  October  24 — 
weather  as  perfect  as  when  William  Penn 
landed  here  200  years  ago,  and  inhaled  the 
sweet  fragrance  that  greeted  him  from  the 
“  goodly  shores”  of  the  Delaware. 

The  flrst  day’s  pageantry — Tuesday — was 
“Landing  Day,”  and  a  ship  had  been  remodeled 
to  look  like  the  ship  “Welcome,” in  which 
Penn  came  to  this  country;  and  a  man  was 
dressed  to  personate  Penn,  and  others  to  simu¬ 
late  the  sailors  and  men  who  came  with  him. 
Indians  in  full  costume  were  at  the  dock  to 
await  the  “Welcome,”  while  br  ats  of  all  soits, 
loaded  to  the  water’B  edge  with  eager  eyed 
people  went  down  the  Delaware  to  meet  the 
“Welcome.”  Of  course  it  was  a  gay  and 
novel  sight,  with  a  broad  touch  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous.  But  the  aim  to  illustrate  the  landing 
of  Penn  was  well  carried  out,  and  if  the  face 
of  the  mimic  Penn  was  not  like  the  original, 
the  costume  was  at  least  historic  :  a  long 
brown  coat,  a  pearl-colored  waistcoat,  knee 
breeches  of  drab,  with  stockings  of  the  same 
color,  and  low,  buckled  shoes!  lace  frills  at 
the  neck  and  wrists,  a  narrow  blue  sash  about 
the  waist  and  a  broad  brimmed,  low  crowned 
hat,  certainly  a  picturesque  dress  for  a  Quaker. 
After  the  landing,  the  conference  with  “depu¬ 
ty  Governor  Markham,”  who  was  in  splendid 
attire,  the  conference  with  the  Indians  and 
the  smoking  of  the  pipe  of  peace,  the  long 
civic  parade  began,  in  which  marched  20,000 
men — men  in  carriages  and  on  horseback.  In¬ 
dians — men  and  women — Swedes,  Dutch  Cal¬ 
edonians,  each  and  all  in  uational  costume; 
band  after  baud  of  music  playing  national 
airs,  old  army  wagons,  old-time  machinery 
for  putting  out  Ares,  coining  money,  squares 
of  firemen  and  burnished  engines,  postmen, 
soldiers,  temperance  societies,  tableaux  of  the 
Penn  times,  with  squadrons  of  butchers  and 
bakers  and  candlestick  makers. 

I  watched  the  entire  parade  from  a  seat  in 
a  Chestnut  street  window,  and  kept  my  eye 
on  a  pretty  girl  under  a  red  bonnet,  who  stood 
close  t  o  the  curbstone  with  a  large  bouquet, 
evidently  waiting  to  give  it  to  somebody,  and 
finally,  after  standing  for  three  or  four  hours, 
her  “Johnny  came  marching  by,”  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  flowers  from  her  hands,  and  then 
how  happy  and  pleased  looked  she  !  The 
quantity  of  flowers  used  in  the  decorations  of 
the  parade  was  enormous ;  one  wondered 
where  so  maDy  could  have  been  bad.  Wed¬ 
nesday  was  the  Trades’  procession;  Tbnrsday 
Kitlghts1  Templar  parade,  grand  musical  fes¬ 
tivals,  regatta  on  the  Schuylkill,  grand  bicycle 
tournament  in  the  Park,  and  on  Friday  Mili¬ 
tary  Day,  concluding  with  exercises  in  the 
eveuing  in  the  Academy  of  Music.,  in  which 
the  public  school  children  participated. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
celebration  was  the  singing  of  the  Welsh  min¬ 
ers — several  hundred — in  chorus.  These  min¬ 
ers  came  from  Scranton  and  Wilkesbarre 
chiefly,  aud  gloomy’as  the  life  of  a  coal  miner 
must  be,  they  somehow  learn  to  sing  marvel¬ 
ously.  The  Mystic  Tableaux  of  Wednesday 
night  attracted  the  greatest  of  all  the  crowds. 
It  was  the  night  which  overwhelmed  the  re¬ 
sources  of  railroads,  stations  and  hotels.  I 
had  a  seat  on  the  grand  stand  erected  iu  front 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  for  iuvited  guests 
to  the  reception  which  was  to  follow,  and 
guests  were  required  to  be  in  “costume  de 
riguer,”  and  were  also  expected  to  sit  out  in 
the  open  air  of  an  October  night  for  three 
hours!  I  took  the  precaution  to  dross  more 
warmly'  than  usual,  and  enveloped  in  a  great 
coat  that  completely  covered  me,  yet  I  was 
soon  chilled  by  the  exposure.  What  dire  fate 
befell  the  lightly- clad  women  and  the  young 
girls  in  ball  dresses  of  embroidered  mull,  con 
readily  be  imagined.  On  all  sides  one  heard, 
“  I  am  nearly  frozen;”  but  still  nearly  every 
one  remained  to  see  the  last  of  the  floats. 

It  was  the  first  time  Philadelphia  had  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  carnival,  and  it  was  a  novelty. 
As  far  up  and  down  Broad  street  as  I  could 
see,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  on  housetops, 
lamp-posts,  fences,  walls,  and  the  broad  tho¬ 
roughfares,  but  a  sea  of  human  beings.  It 
was  bright  almost  as  day,  audstill  with  enough 
of  duskiness  to  give  good  effect  to  the  torches 
that  lighted  tbe  floats.  The  floats  consisted 
of  tbe  mountings  of  the  tableaux,  aud  were 
made  of  some  light  material — as  of  paste¬ 
board — very  large,  and  on  four  wheels,  so  as 
to  be  drawn  by  horses.  The  flrst  series  were 


historical  of  Penn — of  his  landing,  of  his 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  other  events  in 
his  career.  After  these  came  a  series  of  emi¬ 
nent  women — Zenobia  on  an  elephant.,  Cleo¬ 
patra  in  her  barge,  Elizabeth  on  her  throne, 
Joan  of  Arc  on  horseback,  Marie  Bt.uart, 
Josephine,  Isabella  of  Spain,  etc.;  an4  these 
in  turn,  followed  by  a  series  of  Indian  or 
Hindoo  legends.  Nothing  could  have  been 
gayer  than  these  moving  floats,  looking  as 
they  approached  in  the  distance  like  flery- 
eyed,  steaming-nosed  dragons;  but  most  of 
them  had  nothing  to  do  with  William  Penn 
or  the  colony  he  founded. 

One  could  not  hut  wonder  what  he  would 
think  of  it  all  could  he  be  resurrected  from 
his  grave  in  Jordan’s  Meeting-house  yard  in 
England,  and  be  perched  on  top  of  tbe  city  he 
laid  out!  He  had  never  even  seen  the  flag 
that  everywhere  floated  in  his  honor,  aud  per¬ 
haps  in  his  most  enthusiastic  moments  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  the  great  success  of  his 
colony — the  asylum  for  the  good  oppressed  of 
all  nations,  where  they  conld  worship  Gk>d 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience; 
and  if  there  is  any  one  State  in  the  Union 
where  the  number  of  sects  is  legion,  it  is  the 
good  State  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  not 
so  mauy  Quakers  left  in  it — one  regrets  that 
their  numbers  grow  less.  But  their  character 
stamped  the  character  of  the  State,  and  the 
catholic  spirit  of  Penn,  diffused  200  years  ago, 
has  never  died  out.  While  raeu  and  women 
were  being  slaughtered  in  New  England  for 
witchcraft,  but  one  was  accused  of  it  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  This  poor  woman  was  brought 
before  Penn,  who  bade  her  go  in  peace,  and 
charged  her  friends  to  care  tor  her — a  most 
Christian  judgment  that  doubtless  saved  a 
world  of  suffering. 

Naturally  at  this  time,  the  character  of 
Penn  has  been  studied  anew,  and  despite  the 
malicious  (apparently)  picture  drawn  of  him 
by  Maoauley,  his  whole  career  was  admirable. 
If  ever  a  young  man  had  inducements  to 
smother  hi1*  own  convictions,  it  was  Penn. 
Of  distinguished  birth,  of  great  personal 
beauty,  possessing  the  highest  opportunities 
that  schools  and  courts  could  afford  for  ele¬ 
gance  of  manners  as  well  as  of  mental  cul¬ 
ture,  he  renounced  the  position  these  things 
could  give  him,  in  order  to  ally  himself  with 
the  most  despispd  and  persecuted  class  in  all 
England — the  Quakers  He  even  went  wan¬ 
dering  over  Europe,  preaching  his  doctrines, 
and  keeping  his  hat  on  his  bead  at  all  costs. 
He  was  put  In  prison  rei*eahedly,  denounced 
by  his  father,  who  whs  broken  hearted  over 
his  conduct — everything  but  outright  death 
was  inflicted  upon  him,  to  turn  him  from  the 
'*  error  of  his  ways” — butall  in  vain.  He  was 
beset  with  his  idea  of  Quakerism,  and  as  ob 
stinate  in  it  as  the  veriestcrank.  He  felt  that 
he  had  a  mission  direct  from  God,  and  made 
himself  undoubtedly  as  obnoxious  as  people 
do  now  a  days  who  are  “charged  with  a  holy 
mission.”  But  witbal,  be  seems  to  have  been 
a  jolly,  winsome  and  attractive  fellow,  and 
when  at  the  early  age  of  38, ‘he  came  to  t  ke 
charge  cf  his  domain  here,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  with  Ids  beauty,  his  courtly  manners  and 
his  fine  sense  of  justice,  that  he  won  the  In¬ 
dians  aud  everybody  else,  for  that  matter. 

When  the  English  king  gave  him  the  State 
of  Pfnnsylvania  in  payment  of  a  debt,  and 
probably  with  tbe  desire  to  be  rid  of  him  also, 
he  could  never  have  dreamed  what  was  to 
come  of  it.  It  was  one  of  those  events  that 
seem  shaped  throughout  by  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  With  his  vast  possessions,  and  the 
wealth  and  homes  that  he  gave  to  thousands 
of  people,  it  still  appears  that  Penn  died, 
feeling  very  keenly  the  pangs  of  neglect  and 
ingratitude.  But  ingratitude  and  poverty 
are  usually  attendants  upon  the  career  of  all 
great  reformers  and  philanthropists,  and  men 
who  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  fellows,  if 
they  are  familiar  with  history,  can  expect  no 
happier  fate.  It  is  only  in  after  years,  when 
the  seed  they  sowed  comes  into  splendid  fruit¬ 
age  that  they  are  fitly  crowned  with  honor 
aud  justice. 


FALSE  PRIDE. 


I  went  into  a  farmer’s  house  the  other  day 
with  a  friend,  and  was  highly  amused  at  the 
remarks  of  the  ts  farmerines  ”  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  conversation  turned  on  potato 
picking  aud  the  scarcity  of  help,  and  it  was 
mentioned  that  in  several  families  all  the 
members  of  both  sexes  had  turned  out  to 
secure  the  crop.  But  this  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing  was  not  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the 
household  mentioned,  and  the  mother  ex¬ 
claimed;  “  I  never  saw  potatoes  picked  until 
this  year  when  the  workers  were  near  the 
house,  and  I  watched  them  awhile;”  and  the 
daughter  added,  “  1  never  picked  potatoes  in 
my  life.”  Knowing  that  this  family  bad 
lived  their  lives  on  the  farm,  that  they  had 
been  settled  there  nearly  fifty  years,  that 
husband  and  sons  had  worked  late  and  early, 
meanly  dad,  and  iu  all  sorts  of  weather,  I 
felt  a  sort  of  disdain  for  the  small  pride  that 
would  not  suffer  its  possessor  to  pick  potatoes, 


and  afterwards  found  that  the  mother’s  asser¬ 
tion  was  untrue.  I  wondered  why  such  things 
were,  and  asked  why  it  was  considered  less 
creditable  to  pick  potatoes  than  to  do  any 
other  necessary  work  of  farm  or  household. 
Tbe  affectation  of  some  of  the  workers  now  a¬ 
days  contrasts  with  the  feeling  that  animates 
the  truly  noble  or  high  minded,  and  is  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  words  of  the  precept,  “  What¬ 
soever  thy  bands  find  to  do  do  it  with  thy 
might.”  Annie  L.  Jack. 

The  cut  No.  428,  represents  a  trimmed  sash 
for  a  white  dress,  which  makes  a  very  hand¬ 
some  finish  to  the  suit,  and  it  is  incomplete 


Fig.  428. 

without  one.  It  makes  a  handsome  trimming 
for  a  white  skirt,  eveu  though  the  muslin 
should  run  up  under  the  point,  though  it 
would  look  prettier  cut  out.  The  other  cut  is 


a  pattern  for  making  feather  edge  braid.  It 
may  be  familiar  to  some,  as  it  is  a  favorite 
design. 

- - - 

A  PRKTTY^and  useful  rug  can  be  made  of  a 
piece  of  stair-carpet.  Put  fringe  on  each  end. 
Often  hen  the  stair  carpet  is  so  much  worn 
that  a  new  one  is  necessary  there  will  be  a 
yard  or  more  that  is  good  enough  to  use  for 
the  rug.  If  you  choose,  you  can  put  the 
fringe  all  around  it. 
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CONDUCTED  BV  EMILY  MAPLE 

UTILIZING  OLD  CANS. 


MRS.  K  K.  BUCKS. 


Last  year,  when  putting  up  the  last  of  our 
fruit — late  grapes,  quinces,  pears,  etc. — we 
ran  short  of  fruit  cans,  and  it  being  incon 
venieut  just  then  to  drive  to  town  for  new 
ones,  we  hunted  ui»  all  the  old,  disabled  cans 
that  bad  been  “  off  duty”  on  account  of  some 
little  defect — a  nick  broken  out  of  the  rim  or  a 
little  crack,  or  perhaps  they  were  minus  a 
top  or  ring.  We  were  rather  astonished  at 
the  number  of  such  invalids  we  mustered  out 
of  various  hiding-places,  but  every  house¬ 
keeper  who  puts  up  much  fruit  knows  how 
they  will  accumulate  even  with  the  most 
careful  usage. 

As  fast  as  one  pair  of  bands  filled  those  old 
cans  with  boiling  fruit  another  pair  pasted 
several  thicknesses  of  paper  over  each  one, 
using  uncooked  flour  paste,  puttiug  on  one 
piece  at  a  time,  lapping  it  well  down  around 
the  rim,  and  covering  the  whole  of  each  piece 
(except  the  outer  one)  with  paste.  The  steam 
cooked  and  hardened  the  paste  so  that  an 
hour  afterward  each  cover  was  as  hard  and 
tight  as  a  drum-head,  and  the  fruit  kept  per¬ 
fectly  until  the  last  was  gone. 

Several  of  the  perfect  cans,  that  proved 
unreliable  last  year,  were  made  just  as  good 
as  new  by  using  new  rubber  rings.  Old 
rubber  becomes  hardened  and  inelastic  from 
long  usage.  New  ones  cost  but  a  few  cents 
each  by  the  dozen. 

RAW  CHESTNUTS. 

It  sometimes  takes  a  severe  lesson  to  make 
people  heed  the  warning  so  often  given  by 
physicians  in  regard  to  the  unhealthfulness 
of  raw,  i^reeu  chestnuts  as  food.  A  young 
lad  near  ns  not  long  since  died  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  tbe  stomach  and  bowels  after  a  very 
short  illness.  A  post  mortem  examination 
proved  that  a  large  quantity  of  undigested 
green  chestnuts  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
death.  Make  the  children  understand  that 
after  the  nuts  are  boiled  or  roasted  there  is  no 
such  danger,  for  they  are  then  a  healthful 
and  agreeable  food. 


PARSLEY  FOR  WINTER. 

I  hope  you  have  all  saved  a  supply  of  that 
beautiful  Rural  Parsley  for  next  Winter. 
Before  the  frost  touches  it  be  sure  that  you 
cut  a  good  supply,  dry  it  a  few  raiuutes  in  a 
hot  oven,  then  crumble  it  fine  and  store  it 
in  corked  bottles.  I  have  had  it  keep  its  flavor 
for  years  in  that  way.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
UBed  as  a  garnish,  but  it  makes  a  nice,  deli¬ 
cate  flavoring  for  many  dishes.  A  neighbor 
tells  me  that  she  often  pack?  sprigs  of  parsley 
down  in  brine  for  use  as  a  winter  garnish. 


CAULIFLOWER. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


There  is  no  vegetable  of  finer  flavor  than 
the  cauliflower,  and  yet  it  is  so  rare  to  see  it 
on  tbe  table  of  a  country  house.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  Brassica  tribe  have  all 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  ravages  of  the 
cabbage  worm,  but  with  us  this  season  this 
pest  has  done  comparatively  little  damage. 
Consequently,  we  have  had  an  abundance 
and  to  spare  of  fine  cauliflower.  The  method 
of  cooktDg  most  in  vogue  is  to  put  it  into 
well  salted  water  and  boil  until  tender.  Make 
in  a  saucepan  a  white  sauce  as  follows;  Butter 
the  size  of  an  egg  is  put  into  a  saucepan  and 
melted ;  a  teacupful  of  thin  cream  is  added 
and  a  tablespoonfnl  of  flour  mixed  and  stirred 
in.  Add  pepper  and  salt;  stir  till  smooth  and 
sufficiently  boiled  and  pour  over  tbe  boiled 
cauliflower.  Cauliflower  is  delicious  served 
as  a  garnish  around  fried  Spring  chickens, 
and  is  very  valuable  as  a  salad,  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  wise:  Put  tbe  cauliflower  into 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover  it;  add  a  little 
salt  and  butter  to  the  water.  When  cooked 
let  it  become  cold;  then  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  a  little  vinegar  and  oil.  Let  it  remain 
for  an  hour.  When  ready  to  serve,  pile  it  on 
a  dish  to  a  point;  then  mask  it  with  a  Mayon¬ 
naise  sauce.  This  vegetable  is  safd  to  possess 
the  same  good  qualities  that  are  attributed  to 
asparagus  from  a  medicinal  point  of  view, 
being,  it  is  claimed,  a  strong  diuretic,  and  re¬ 
lieving  or  preventing  rtu  umatism.  The  virtue 
is  in  the  stalks,  and  not  in  the  flower.  It  is 
as  well,  when  possible,  to  encourage  a  vege¬ 
table  diet  which  is  health-giving  and  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  which,  when  properly  cooked,  is 
especially  suited  for  children  and  the  young. 


FRAGMENTS. 


GLADDYS  WAYNE. 


It  pays  to  “gather  up  the  fragments.”  In 
the  cnliuary  department  the  inventive  house¬ 
keeper  finds  almost  innumerable  ways  of 
forming  palatable  and  attractive  dishes  from 
very  unpromising  material,  often  of  “odds 
and  ends”  that  in  themselves,  separably,  per¬ 
haps  amount  to  but  lit  tle,  but,  as  the  carpenter 
said  to  bis  employer  in  regard  to  the  missing 
nails,  “You  will  find  them  in  the  bill;”  and 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  may  at  the  end  of  the 
year  amount  to  quite  a  sum.  Sometimes 
when  there  is  only  a  cupful  or  so  of  boiled 
rice  left  cold,  a  nice  little  pudding  may  be 
made  by  beating  with  it  an  egg,  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  sugar,  add  a  pint  of  sweet  milk,  flavor 
Blightly  with  lemon,  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  as 
preferred.  Bake.  If  rice  balls  are  preferred, 
I  take  a  cupful  more  or  less  of  boiled  rice,  an 
egg  or  t  wo,  as  much  stale  bread  crumbed  flue 
as  there  is  of  rice,  and  a  few  mashed  potatoes 
may  also  be  added  if  one  has  them.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  mix  all  well  together, 
adding  sweet  cream  or  milk  if  necessary  to 
moisten  as  for  fish  balls,  form  into  balls, 
flatten  and  roll  them  in  flour,  fry  them  in  a 
little  butter;  when  brown  and  crisp  on  both 
sides,  lay  them  on  paper  on  a  warm  plate,  and 
serve  soon,  slipping  the  paper  from  under 
them  as  they  are  taken  to  table. 

In  the  absence  of  parsley,  water  cress  and 
pepper-grass  are  nice  for  garnishing;  if  looks 
only  be  the  object,  carrot,  caraway  and 
yarrow  leaves  are  pretty. 

Rnmford  Chemical  Works. 

This  is  one  of  the  prominent  manufacturing 
concerns  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  world  wide.  It  was  organized  with  a 
limited  capital,  but  by  en'ergetic,  persevering 
industry  in  the  manufacture  of  their  standard 
preparations,  they  have  grown  to  a  magni¬ 
tude  which  is  little  short  of  the  marvelous. 
They  manufacture  in  enormous  quantities, 
Prof.  Horsford’s  Phosphatie  Baking  Powder, 
made  from  his  Acid  Phosphate.  This  Powder 
is  packed  in  tin  cans  of  the  usual  sizes,  and  is 
made  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof. 
Horsford,  the  well  known  authority  on  bread. 
The  names  of  the  inventor  and  manufacturer 
of  the  Powder  are  a  guarantee  of  its  superior¬ 
ity  and  healthfulness, — Adu. 

- 

Hor»(brd!s  Acid  Phosphate 

AS  A  NERVE  FOOD. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  Wellington,  O.,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  advantageously  in  impaired 
nervous  supply.” — Adv. 
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Saturday,  Nov.  4. 1882. 

Elections  will  lie  held  next  week  (Tuesdaj ) 
in  all  the  Territories  and  in  33  States:  all  the 
latter,  except  Oregon.  Vermont,  Maine,  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio.  State  officers  have  been 
chosen  this  year  in  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky, 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  but  these  States  have 
yet  to  elect  Congressmen.  The  five  States 
first  named  have  elected  32  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  there  will  be  293  chosen  on  the  7th 
— just  equal  to  the  whole  number  under  the 
old  apportionment.  There  are  also  an  un 
usual  number  of  constitutional  amendments 
to  be  voted  on  New  York  hits  two,  one  pro 
viding  for  free  canals;  the  other  for  additional 
Supreme  Court  judges.  Nebraska  has  one  for 
woman  suffrage.  Illinois  has  one  giving  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  the  General 
Government. — a  p>rt  of  the  Hennepin  Canal 
scheme — and  another  authorizing  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $500,000  more  on  the  new  State  House. 
Wisconsin  has  one  affecting  the  registration 
laws  and  the  election  of  county  officers,  and 
another  perfecting  its  biennial  system,  while 
Michigan  has  one  raising  the  salaries  of  cir¬ 
cuit  judges  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  n  year,  Of 
these  the  canal  amendment  in  New  York  is. 
of  course,  important  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  while  the  woman  suffragists  have 
made  so  active  a  campaign  in  Nebraska  that 
the  vote  on  their  amendment  there  will  be 

looked  to  with  a  good  deal  of  interest . 

There  were  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1882,  46,231  post  office  in  the  United  States — 
an  increase  of  1,719  during  the  year.  Free 
delivery  is  carried  on  in  112  cities,  employing 
3,115  men  at  an  expense  of  $2,625,000;  average 

cost  per  carrier,  $835  75. . . .  . 

Terrible  wind,  rain  and  hail  stojms  about 
Davenport,  la.,  and  Geneseo,  Vandalia  and 
Perry,  Ill ,  on  Oct.  20.  Much  damage  to  un¬ 
gathered  crops  and  barn  roofs.  Hailstones 
the  size  of  hens’  eggs.  Same  date  snow  storms 

in  Dakota,  Montana  and  Manitoba . . . 

Trouble  upon  trouble  in  the  •*  Star-route’’ 
cases.  Charges  and  counter-charges  of  bribe¬ 
ry  bandied  briskly  between  the  Attorney 
General’s  Office  and  the  jurymen  who  v*  ted  to 
acquit  Dorsey,  Brady  &  Co.  W.  Dickenson 
foreman  of  the  jury,  arrested  for  bribery, etc. 

Scandalous  scandal  1 . Bob  Ford,  slayer 

-of  Jesse  James,  the  noted  Missouri  train-rob¬ 
ber  aud  murderer,  has  been  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  a  former  confederate,  Wood  Hite. 
Immediately  he  telegraphed  the  glad  tidings 

to  his  friend  Gov.  Crittenden . The 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  'Treasury  has  de¬ 
cided  that  a  frog  is  not  a  fish,  and  cannot  be 
imported  from  Canada  free  of  duty  under 

the  treaty  of  Washington . 

Flint  Cotton  Mills,  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
burned;  loss  $1,000,000;  insured  for  $625,000 

.... _ Park  Theater  burned  in  this  city  last 

Monday  night,  two  hours  before  Mrs.  Lang¬ 
try,  the  famous  English  Beauty,  was  to  make 
her  debut  in  this  country — total  loss  $240,000; 
loss  of  Abbey,  Langtry’s  manager,  over  $100,- 

000 — total  insurance,  $105,000 . . . . 

Mrs.  Scoville,  Gniteau’s  sister,  has  been 
found  insane  by  a  Chicago  jury;  her  husband 
brought  the  suit.  She  has  fled  to  Canada  with 

her  daughter  and  asks  for  another  trial . 

. It  is  estimated  that  the  reduction  in 

the  public  debt  for  October  will  be  $15,250,000. 

. Ex-Gov.  J.  F.  Robinson,  of  Ky.,  died  at 

82 . Mrs.  Seguin,  wife  of  a  famous 

physician  of  this  city  killed  her  three  little 
children  and  herself  last  Wednesday  in  an 
outburst  of  homocidal  mania.  No  com¬ 
plaint  of  family  quarrels.  Husband  com¬ 
pletely  prostrated . The  Oregon  Leg¬ 

islature  at  its  recent  session  approved  a  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  amendment,  and  now  it  goes 
to  the  people.  The  newer  States  take  more 
kindly  to  the  change  than  do  the  older  ones. 
. Six  members  of  the  family  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  Smith,  of  Middle  Island,  Long  Island, 
N  Y. ;  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  toad¬ 
stools,  mistaken  for  mushrooms.  It  is  thought 
two  of  the  children  will  die.  Beware  ! 

Neal  and  Craft,  the  murderers  and  woman 
outragers  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  after  trial  at 
Catlett3burg,  to  escape  threatened  lynching 
were  placed,  with  a  military  escort,  on  board 
a  steamer  to  be  taken  to  jail  at  Lexington, 
About  20  hot-headed  youngsters  seized  a 
ferry-boat  and,  against  the  remonstrances  of 
older  heads,  followed  to  capture  the  prison¬ 
ers.  The  discharge  of  a  revolver  on  the  ferry¬ 
boat  was  answered  by  a  volley  from  the 
soldiers.  Three  of  the  crowd  were  wounded, 
and  a  ball  pierced  the  boiler  and  the  escaping 
steam  disabled  the  mob.  A  great  crowd  col¬ 
lected  on  the  bank  to  witness  the  affair.  On 
these  the  soldiers  fired  without  provocation, 
killing  five  and  wounding  twenty — one  of  the 
dead  is  an  infant  in  its  mother’s  arms.  In¬ 
tense  indignation  not  in  Kentucky  only,  but 
everywhere.  Gov.  Blackburn,  whose  promis¬ 
cuous  pardons  have  nearly  emptied  Ken¬ 


tucky’s  jails,  approves  of  the  reckless  outrage. 
...The  last  six  days’  go-as-you-please  walking 
match  closed  in  Madison  8quare  Garden,  this 
city,  at  10  o’clock  Saturday  night,  with  Pat¬ 
rick  J.  Fitzgerald  winner.  This  was  the  score: 
Fi'zgeraid,  577  miles  2  laps;  Noremac,  567 
miles  4  laps;  ITerty,  541  miles  1  lap,  and 
Hughes  525  miles.  The  amount  to  be  divided 
among  the  walkers  was  $998  plus  the  stakes 
to  be  divided.  Fitzgerald  received  $3,649, 
Noremac  $1,150,  Herty  about  $600  andHughes 
about  $100.  Rowell  dropped  out  before  reach¬ 
ing  his  500th  mile  with  a  severe  attack  of 
trouble  at  the  heart.  Hazael  shortly  after¬ 
wards.  These  are  the  noted  former  English 

winners.  No  interest  in  such  things  now . 

Harper  Bros.,  of  this  place,  are  about  to  build 
a  mammoth  branch  ' ’establishment”  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati . Yellow  fever  still  at  Pensacola, 

Fla. ,  but  declining  in  fatality.  It  has  almost 
disappeared  from  Brownsville  and  other 
American  places  on  the  Rio  Grande;  but  at 
Mier,  Mexico,  there  have  been  1,000  cases  and 
324  deaths,  50  cases  being  yet  under  treat¬ 
ment — a  very  unusually  large  proportion  of 

fatal  cases . The  notorious  Col.  Tom 

Buff ord,  who  murdered  J udge  Elliott,  of  the 
Kentucky  Court,  and  who  was  declared  “in¬ 
sane,”  has  escaped  from  the  Central  Lunatic. 
Asylum  at  Louisville,  aud  found  a  safe  refuge 
in  Indiana . Ex- Gov.  Hendricks,  of  In¬ 

diana,  is  dangerously  ill  with  neuralgia  or 
rheumatism  of  the  right  foot,  developing  into 

erysipelas . Judge  Hayes,  of  la.,  has 

just  decided  that  the  “prohibitory”  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  lately  ratified  by  the 
people,  is  invalid,  because,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  it  was  not  identical  with  the  one 
passed  by  the  House,  and  because  the  journals 
of  the  Legislature  do  not  contain  the  act  in 
full  on  their  pages,  and  do  not  contain  the 

yeas  and  nays  taken  upon  its  passage . 

- - 

“SLEEP  SPLENDIDLY.” 

A  gentleman  from  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
who  has  been  using  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment,  in  speaking  of  its  good  effects  in 
his  case,  says:  r'I  find  my  general  health 
splendid.  Work  all  day — no  weariness  at 
night,  except  that  caused  by  work.  Sleep 
splendidly !  Appetite  best  in  the  world.  No 
cold  since  using  the  Oocygen.''  Our  Treatise 
on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action,  and 
results,  with  reports  of  cases  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1109  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 
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Saturday,  Nov.  4,  1882. 

Items  briefly  condensed  from  telegrams  re¬ 
ceived  here  within  the  last  24  hours:  Boston, 
Mass. — Wool  business  still  from  hand-to- 
mouth.  No  pressure  to  sell  except  at  full 
piices ;  interior  dealers  apparently  full  of 
confidence.  Fine  fleeces  and  good  medium 
clothing  wools  scarce  and  Arm.  Prices  at 
Melbourne  sales  and  high  prices  abroad  gen¬ 
erally  make  importations  improbable  for 
some  time  to  come.  Backward  trade  in  woolen 
goods  makes  market  dull :  but  no  “boom”  is 
expected.  New  England  cotton  mills  are  not 
buying  extensively,  expecting  a  large  crop. . , . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Corn  scarce,  prices 
above  shippers’  limits.  Stock  of  cereals  run¬ 
ning  low.  Cotton  has  declined  >gc.t  closing 
dull  on  liberal  supplies . 

Chicago,  Ill. — Stocks  of  “provisions”  lighter 
than  for  years,  there  being  less  than  6,000 
barrels  of  mess  pork  on  band.  Hogs  are 
coming  in  freely  and  packers,  under  the  in 
fluence  of  cooler  weather,  Bre  buying  in  large 
numbers.  The  hog  crop  of  the  West,  it  is 
estimated,  will  be  15  per  cent  lighter  than  the 
light  crop  of  last  year.  Receipts  of  grain 
falling  off  owing  to  low  prices.  Last  Thurs 
day  coni  jumped  up  2^0.  owing  to  light  re¬ 
ceipts  which  scared  the  “shorts.”  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  less  than  5,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  “in  sight”  against  25,000,000  bushels  at 

this  time  last  year . 

Cincinnati,  O.  A  further  decline  in  cereals. 
Receipts  of  country  produce  light  in  compari¬ 
son  with  quantities  known  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  farmers.  Cotton  has  declined  on  large 
receipts.  Weather  too  warm  for  hog  packing. 
The  volume  of  hog  product  for  the  year  just 
ended,  shows  a  decline  of  nearly  20  per  cent 
in  shipments . Advices  from  the  Ken¬ 

tucky  hemp  region  show  the  yield  to  be  barely 
70  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.  The  tobacco  crop, 
both  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  promises  well  for 
an  average  yield,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  Tobacco  on  hand  in  warehouses  16,- 

000  hogsheads . . . 

St.  Louis. — Cotton  very  weak.  Grain  mar¬ 
ket  quite  unsettled  during  the  week.  Cattle 

dull.  Hogs  very  active . . . 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Weather  turning  cold. 
Snow  in  Northern  Minn,  and  Dakota,  and 
three  inches  in  Manitoba.  Farmers  well 
through  Fall  plowing.  Thrashing  progressing 
rapidly  A  free  movement  of  wheat.  Re¬ 
ceipts  here  during  the  week,  736,000  bushels. 


Market  lower.  No.  1  Hard,  $1.01.  Millers 
purchased  during  week  one  million  bushels. .. 
Tremendous  excitement  was  caused  in  the 
Milwaukee  grain  commission  circles  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Wednesday,  by  a  re¬ 
port  that  Peter  McGeach,  one  of  the  heaviest 
grain  dealers  in  the  world, and  known  through¬ 
out  the  Northwest  as  “The  King  of  the  Pit,” 
had  defaulted  on  a  transaction  involving  half 
a  million  bushels  of  wheat.  Last  month  Mc¬ 
Geach  made  sales  of  “puts”  at  95  cents  for  No. 

2  Spring  wheat,  deliverable  any  time  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Wednesday  quotations 
were  93(?93j^c.,  and  sellers  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  deliver.  McGeach  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  No.  2  mixed  wheat  wheat  now  sold 
taere.  He  asserts  that  the  grain  the  sellers 
proposed  to  deliver  was  adulterated  and 
unmerchantable.  It  is  believed  his  act  was 
due  to  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  Courts  against  the  legality 

of  speculative  “  future”  sales  of  grain . 

All  the  English  counties  except  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  and  Lancashire  have  less  live 

stock  than  they  had  thirteen  years  ago . 

The  milk  dealers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  had  a 
meeting  last  Sunday  night,  to  remonstrate 
with  the  brewers  against  the  advance  in 
“grain”  from  12  to  14  cents  in  Winter,  and 

from  10  to  12  cents  in  Summer . . .  India  aa 

rolls  in  extraordinary  agricultural  wealth 
this  year.  The  crop  of  whest  is  46,928,000 
bushel*;  corn  115,699,000  and  potatoes  7,264,- 
000  bushels,  against  respectively,  30,625,000, 
71,387,000  and  2,396,000  last  year,  and  the 

total  value  of  crops  is  put  at$15S,847,000 . 

Toe  Pall  Mall  Gazette  accuses  British  farmers 
of  buying  large  quantities  of  American  oleo¬ 
margarine,  working  it  up  into  rolls,  and  re¬ 
tailing  it  in  the  market  as  a  genuine  product 
of  the  English  dairy.  The  profit  is  very  large. 

. An  Elmira,  N.  Y.  butcher  receives  a 

refrigerator  car-load  of  Chicago-dressed 

meat  every  morning . More  than  one 

half  of  all  the  barley  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  raised  in  New  York,  California,  and 
Wisconsin  The  average  yield  is  23.5  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  total  product  will  reach 

45,000,000  bushels . There  are  upward 

of  3  000  steam  plowing  machines  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  England  and  Scotland . 

Griffin,  Ga.,  has  the  largest  peach  orchard  in 
the  South,  containing  50,000  trees  and  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  GOO  acres,  400  grafted  apple  trees 
and  5,000  pear  trees  stand  on  the  same  farm. 

. A  remarkable  sale  of  Montana  grass- 

fed  steers  has  been  made  in  Chicago  by  D.  A. 
G.  Floweree,  of  Helena,  who  received  $57,000 
for  700  bead  of  four  and  five  year-olds,  aver¬ 
aging  1,448  pounds  each . A  idspatch 

from  Bozeman,  Montanu  says  that  New 
Yorkers  will  slaughter  8,000  sheep  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  ship  carcasses  to  New 

Y ork  aud  Europe . . 

At  a.  recent  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Beef 
Canning  Company,  it  was  resolved  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  from  $700,000  to  $900,000. 
There  is  an  understanding  that  the  additional 
capital  stock  will  be  used  to  extend  trade  in 
the  East  and  to  compete  with  Chicago  packers 
in  shipping  dressed  beef  to  New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.... Dressed  beef  slaughtered 
at  East  St.  Louis  is  being  received  daily  at 
Cincinnati.  Shipments  from  East  St.  Louis 
to  Baltimore  are  also  daily  made.  It  is  ru¬ 
mor*  yl  that  8.  W.  Allerton  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
have  gone  into  the  beef  slaughtering  business 
at  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Louis  Beef  Can¬ 
ning  Co. ,  on  a  large  scale,  and  will  use  500 
refrigerator  cars,  and  kill  as  many  as  1,000 
cattle  per  day.  At  Chicago,  Swift  Bros,  are 
kiliiog  900,  and  Hammond  &  Co.  500  per  day, 
and  both  concerns  enlarging.  It  is  said  that 
as  a  measure  of  “  self  defense,”  the  butchers 
of  Now  York  city  have  formed  a  syndicate 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  breaking  down  the  whole  Western 

carcas3  beef  trade.. . . . . . . 

Wet  weather  in  Texas  has  delayed  cotton 
picking  and  the  consequent  loss  is  put  at 

150,000  bales. . . . 

The  cereal  crops  of  Russia  for  1882  are  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of 

the  Empire  as  above  an  average . 

Considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  barley 
and  beans  are  reported  as  arriving  at  Alex¬ 
andria  from  the  interior,  since  the  close  of 

the  war  in  Egypt . . 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Florida  orange  crop 
will  be  curtailed  one-third  on  account  of  the 
cold  and  unfavorable  weather  last  Winter 

and  Spring . 

Louisville  is  planning  a  cotton  exposition 
for  next  year . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


The  project  of  connecting  Great  Britain 
with  the  Continent  by  a  tunnel  under  the 
English  Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais— about 
20  miles— on  which  a  great  deal  of  money  has 
already  been  expended  in  experiments,  and 
the  feasibility  of  which  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  has  for  the  present  been  put  an  end  to 
by  a  committee  “of  scientific  soldiers  of  mark,” 
who  have  made  a  report  hostile  to  the  wojrk 


on  the  ground  that  it  would  add  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  foreign  invasion.  Englishmen  are  get¬ 
ting  “  narvous” — poor  things. . . 

Terrible  destitution  among  native  islanders 
north  of  Alaska — in  one  place  100  decomposed 
carcasses  of  starved  natives  discovered ....... 

Unusually  heavy  rains  have  just  caused  de¬ 
structive  floods  in  the  Thames  Valley,  Eng¬ 
land.  Much  damage  done  in  the  lower  parts 

of  London  along  the  river . 

“Closure,”  a  parliamentary  measure  for 
“  shutting  up”  the  mouths  of  legislators  im¬ 
peding  legislation,  has  been  the  chief  matter 
before  the  English  Parliament  during  the 
week.  The  “  Government”  insists  that  a  bare 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  Bhall  be 
able  to  order  any  member  to  “shut  up:”  the 
“  Opposition”  say  this  should  be  done  only  by 
a  two-thirds  vote.  House  divided:  322  for  the 
Government,  238  against  it.  The  Parnellitea, 
against  whom  the  measure  was  mainly  di¬ 
rected,  voted  with  the  Government,  because 
Gladstone  has  agreed  to  introduce  soon  a 
measure  In  favor  of  local  self-government  in 
Ireland,  and  because  so  long  as  there  is  a 
“  clousure”  at  all,  they  care  little  about  its 

nature . . . . . 

The  Pope  has  sent  an  autograph  letter  to 
Queen  Victoria  thanking  her  for  the  interest 

shown  in  the  welfare  of  Catholics . 

At  the  parliamentary  elections  in  Norway 
the  “  radicals”  have  won  a  complete  victory 
— thought  to  be  threatening  to  the  throne. . . . 
One  hundred  sailors  were  drowned  in  the 
typhoon  at  Manila . 

Much  agitation  all  over  France  on  account 
of  anarchist  proclamations  and  “conspiracy.” 
Lyons,  the  great  manufacturing  center,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  movement.  Strongly  gar¬ 
risoned.  Orders  forbid  soldiers  holding  com¬ 
munication  with  civilians . A  measure 

has  been  introduced  into  the  German  legisla¬ 
ture,  to  forbid  the  importation  of  American 

bogs  or  hog  products . Serious  riots  in 

Vienna,  Austria.  Mob  crying,  “We  must 
have  blood  and  a  blaze,”  dispersed  by  troops 

. In  Italy,  elections  to  the  Chamber  of 

Deputies  resulted  in  the  return  of  99  Conserv¬ 
atives;  65  Liberal  Conservatives;  258 Liberals; 
27  Radicals  and  2  Socialists— the  most  violent 

of  the  latter  from  Rome . . 

Excesses  against  the  Jews  have  recommenced 
in  Pressburg,  Hungary.  Drunken  rioters  have 
plundered  their  shops  and  killed  a  woman. 

Ten  rioters  were  arrested . It  is  proposed 

to  saddle  the  expenses  of  the  late  war  on  the 
bankrupt  Egyptian  treasury — this  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  taxation  on  the  fellaheen .  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  formerly  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
afterwards  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
lately  Amhassador  to  the  Porte,  has  gone  to 
Egypt  to  settle  matters  there  on  behalf  of 
England.  Arabi  Pasha’s  defence  is  that  be 
acted  first  in  agreement  with  the  Khedive  and 
Sultan,  and  afterwards  with  the  Sultan  alone, 
the  suzerain  of  the  Khedive.  It  is  said  he 
will  be  allowed  to  exile  himself  or  else  be  ban¬ 
ished;  few  men  think  he  will  be  executed. 
Fully  20,000  troops,  it  is  said,  will  be  needed 
to  suppress  the  False  Prophet  in  the  Soudan. . 

. . .  England  declines  to  interfere  with  the 

trouble  there,  end  Egypt  now  has  no  troops 
though  she  is  organizing  some . a  . . . 

♦  ♦  » 

In  a  letter  from  Hon.  Mrs.  Pery,  Castle 
Grey,  Limerick,  Ireland;  Brown’s  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches  are  thus  referred  to: — “Hav¬ 
ing  brought  your  ’Bronchial  Troches’  with 
me  when  I  came  to  reside  here,  I  found  that 
after  I  had  given  them  away  to  those  I  con¬ 
sidered  required  them,  the  poor  people  will 
walk  for  miles  to  get  a  few.”  For  Coughs, 
Colds  and  Throat  Diseases  they  have  no  equal. 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Price  25  cents. — Adv. 


For  all  purgative  purposes,  for  Constipa¬ 
tion,  Indigestion,  Headache,  and  Liver  Com¬ 
plaint,  take  Ayer’s  Pills.  By  universal 
accord,  they  are  the  best  of  all  purgatives  for 
family  use. — Adv. 


♦Thousands  of  women  have  been  restored  to 
perfect  health  by  the  use  of  Lydia  E  Pink- 
ham’s  Vegetable  Compound. — Adv. 

- - 

237“Featber8,  ribbons,  velvet  can  all  be 
colored  to  match  that  new  hat  by  using  the 
Diamond  Dyes.  10  cents  for  any  color. — Adv. 

- 

“Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants,  vermin,  chip¬ 
munks.  15c. — Adv. 


If  your  hair  is  gradually  thinning  and 
fading,  use  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.  It  restores 
color  and  vitality. — Adv. 


Itnniett’N  Cocoaine 

Softens  the  hair  when  harsh  and  dry. 
Soothes  the  irritated  scalp. 

Affords  the  richest  lustre. 

Prevents  the  hair  from  falling  off. 
Promotes  it  healthy,  vigorous  growth , 

— Adv, 


* 
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5®6c;  Rangoon  In  bond.  2J£®2%c;  do.  duty  paid,  5® 
5Jjc;  Patna,  duty  paid,  5%®6c. 

Sugar.— Refined  cut  loaf,  ft,  9<V®9%o;  [crushed 
S^c;  cubes,  99#?;  powdered,  9}4®nj^c;  granulated, 
»M<a9  316c;  mould  "A"  9c;  confectioners  "A"  89i@8%c; 
coffee  “A"  standard.  8Wip£%c.  coffee  off  *'A"  SJ4@8Jiie: 
white  extra  *C"  H®fl  I  tic,  extra  “CM  TJsaTJtie;  ‘  C," 
7J$®7%c;  yellow,  6?i®7a 

Tobacco— Stvid  leaf.  crop  of  1881.— Connecticut  fllleis 
and  seconds,  fi®?5c;  average  lots,  12® 20c;  fine  wrap 
pore,  20®  tile;  New  York  State,  micro.  7m 1 2c;  average 
lots,  150,250;  Pennsylvania  fil  ers.  7fi9.Sc;  average  lots, 
75@25u;  fine  wrappers,  22J<SM0o;  Ohio  fillers.  4J^®5o; 
avers  go  lots,  7(i9  Ik;;  lino  wrappers,  lefivUc:  Wisconsin 
and  Western  States,  average  lots,  9®  lie;  do.  Havana 
seed,  do.  15®20c. 

Vbqktahlk#. -The  demand  for  Irish  potatoes  is 
moderate,  and  prices  steady.  Sweet  potatoes  still 
plenty  and  low*  though  choice  appear  to  have  allttle 
more  Inquiry.  Onions  In  large  supply  and  dull. 

Lima  beans,  ^  bag.  $2Jf>®3  Onions,  rod,  tf>  hbL,  $1 
@1.50,  yellow,  jl  25®1  50;  while  21.7inV.5n  (  abbage, 
near-by  K*  ITO.  $8S65i  Western  do.,  $1.((M|3  50:  Rota- 
toes.  L.  Island,  *<  bbl,  12.25® 2 .  jtl;  do.  Western  N.  Y., 
91  bbl„  *1.75&2.(»J:  sweet  potatoes,  Vn.  yellow.  18 
bbl  ,  $1  75®*  00,  do.  Del.  River,  do  «1 .2891.60;  To¬ 
matoes.  L.L  18  box.  3®30c-  Beets.  I*.  L.  *  LOO  bunches, 
$L00®1.25;  turnips,  Russia,  p  bbl.,73c®$1.25.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  per  bbl ,  50cs®$  1.25. 

Wo  u — A  very  light  showing;  In  fact,  brokers 
and  dealers  were  complaining  of  the  dullness  that  has 
come  Over  the  wool  market  Buyers  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
object  to  the  prices  asked,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  use  for  stocks,  and  therefore  hesitate  before 
buying. 

Spring  California,  22® 32c:  do,  medium.  22@32e;  do, 
low  grades,  16  a  23c;  Texas,  choice  Eastern,  spring,  2s 
@30e;  do  do  We  tern  fine,  23@27e:  improved  Western, 
do,  is®  20c  Domestic  fleeces— Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  XXX  and  picklock,  46®46u;  X  and  XX,  4n@ 
43c;  No.  1,  I i@l8c;  No.  2,  Sa®37c;  common,  30® 32c; 
combings,  35® 47c. 


bright,  $1.03®1.05.  Corn— Market  excited  and  higher: 
fair  home  trade  and  light  export  demand;  ungraded 
Western  mixed.  83@87c;  No.  2,  S5®87e.  in  elevator, 
86®88Jje.  delivered;  No.  2  white,  S5®B6J4e:  low  mixed. 
85c;  new  white  Southern  (soft),  73c;  No.  3  mixed 
November,  83J4®lvl4£c;  do  December.  7 16|)®76%ci;  do. 
the  year,  74A{®7R&  <ta.  January,  r.VtjfadVbqe;  do.  Feb 
ruary.  64ttf®<H&i';  do.  Slav.  fii®6SJye.  Oats,  Including 
No  3,  .mf.i94%c-  No  2,  1 1  Jon  13o:  No.  2  Chicago,  42*c- 
In  elevator;  Nit.  3  white.  4,M$&42e;  No.  2.  I6c  No.  1 
quoted  Xle;  mixed  ’Vrstern.  37® 48o :  white  do..  48'-i> 
-ftc:  white  ;--trtt.\  4,Jf4®«9c:  No  2  mixed  November, 
41?i®42‘ic;  do.  December,  4Zlfr40Mfii  do,  January, 
HSfiMlJes  do.  February,  44&l-l?kQ. 

Prices  of  Provision*-  fork  -Trading  In  cash  lots  Is 
limited,  anil  ibere  Is  still  an  absence  of  speculative 
Inquiry.  New  mess  spot,  $22.5>l®22  55  city  family 
mess,  ySS.OUirftoOU.  Beor  has  a  mod*  rate  demand,  aud 
prices  hold  Arm;  P lulu  mess.  gl2@t2.IHI;  extra  mess, 
il3.50@14.lM;  packet,  $li!,&i®17.ii>,  city  extra  Indian 
mess,  In  tcs..  Beef  hams,  quoted  Slt.fiUMlSJS'. 

Cut  meats— Pickled  shoulders,  8%im-9u:  pickled  hams, 
lakfic;  pickled  hrllles,  14  ft  average.  52Jie;  medium 
13Jtjc;  smoked  do.  life  Ilnoon  -  Lung  clear  nominal. 
18c;  at  lono  cliar,  11^0@1L7.>:  short  clear.  12® 

12.25c..  Drcssod  hops— City,  heavy  to  light,  2!4@!Oiic. 
Lard— On  cash  stock  there  U  a  stronger  market,  and 
au  advance  of  UKftlSo.  per  100  ft.  with  a  continued 
fair  demand,  partly  from  exporters,  but  chiefly  from 
refiners;  prime  steam  spot.  I2.10@12.25c;  751)  tcs.  to 
arrive,  13c:  November,  1 1. 8714®  1 1.95c;  December, 
ll.17J6fi41l.Mt';  seller  year,  ll.4?jj®11.5',tc;  city  steam 
higher  and  strong,  11. H7J$®12. 

Buttsh  —The  market  remains  about  as  last  week 
and  business  Is  dull  lu  all  quarters.  A  few  very  nice 
Western  packages  have  arrived  but  the  bulk  is  of 
uncertain  value  Foreign  rates  are  nominal. 

Creamery  fancy.  37c;  choice.  35®Wc;  lair  to  gooO, 
90a:i4o:  ordinary,  25®2fcJ;  do  June  choice,  2M«31-.  do. 
June,  fair  to  good.  24®2S;  State  half  firkin  tubs  and 
palls,  fancy,  jSSAkV;  do.  choice,  28jtatc;  good,  24® 
27 o;  do,  fair,  3®23c;  Btato  firRlns  dairy  entire,  29® 
SOe;  do.  (Inc,  27@>C;  do.  fair  to  HO-id,  2S&3KJ;  Statu 
Welsh  tubs,  choice.  30et  Welsh  tubs,  good  to  prime, 
26®29n;  State  Welsh  tutis,  fnlr  to  good.  24®3Sc ;  West 
ern  Imitation  creamery,  2aitS)c:  do.  dairy  choice, 
26@28c;  do.  good  to  prime,  2U@iWo;  do.  on  11  nary  to 
fair,  lfifiUDc;  Western  factory,  June,  choice,  18®l9c 
do.  fair  to  good,  IGfi&lte;  do.  choice  current  make.  17® 
17V6c:  do.  fair  to  good  do..  HifiiieMio;  do.  ordinary, 
15@15MC. 

Chkssk— Strictly  choice  Is  scarce  and  extreme 
figures  are  demaueed  Lower  grades  are.  somewhat 
Irregular  and  not  very  active  on  shipping  account. 

State  factory,  fancy  to  home  trude.  12J4@1SJ4C; 
do.  fancy  fall  to  shippers,  12?$®13c:  do.  choice, 
1254@12Vfic;  do.  prime.  Iljfi@!2c;  do,  flue.  10J4®lIc; 
do.  medium,  9Ji®tUc;  do  poor  to  fair,  6®9c;  Ohio 
flats  choice,  latfio;  do.  fine.  nJ6@13c;  do.,  fair  to 
good  Creamery  skims,  good,  8® Sc;  do.  fair, 

4@5J6o;  Skims,  Iron-clad,  2®SJ4o 

Cotton  . -Spot  cotton  a  little  lower  aDdonly  mod¬ 
erately  active;  futures  unsettled  and  operations  or 
only  fair  volume.  Receipts  sluce  Sept  1,  1,865  538 
bales  against  1,300,221  bales  same  lime  last  year. 

N.  Orleans.  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Guir. 

Ordinary .  715-16  83-16  8  316 

Strict  ordinary .  TiJs  896  89* 

Good  ordinary .  9  3-16  9  7-16  9-7-16 

Strict  good  ordinary . . .  9%  9J6  1% 

Low  middling .  10  1-16  l  •  5-16  10  516 

8trlct  low  middling .  10  5-16  10J6  lOJvi 

Middling .  Hfifi  101116  10  11  16 

Good  .Middling .  10%  10  15-16  10  15-16 

Strict  good  middling .  10  ia-16  1156  l'J6 

Middling  fair .  U  7  16  115fi  11^ 

Fair .  12  3-16  12j£  1292 

8TAINRD 

Good  ordinary .  7  9-16  j  Low  Middimp,  9  1-16 

Strict  good  ordinary  .  ...  8->fj  [Middling . 10 

Dried  Fruits.— Buyers  are  a  little  suspicious  on 
most  graies.  but  good  lots  hold  their  value  with  but 
little  difficulty. 

Southern  apples,  1982,  crop  ordinary  to  good,  6J6® 
7c;  do.  do.,  flne  to  choice,  i^@3J*c;  do.  do.,  fancy, 
9@9>4C;  Western  crop  18S2  ordinary,  5M®5Vso;  do. 
do.  choice  lots,  54t<i6c:  apples,  1*2,  evaporated, 
12@14c;  do,  choice,  ring  cue,  lSCSlSJge;  I'oache}, 
Southern,  crop  1832.  7«9J4c;  do.  Carolina,  crop  1*2, 
good  to  fancy,  lift  156;  do.  Georgia,  crop  itfC, 
peeled,  10@13c:  evaporated  peaches,  peeled.  24®  27c; 
do  do.  unpoclcd,  12®13c;  impeded  peaches,  halves. 
1882,  5@swc;  do.,  quarters,  I9C,  49i@Sct  1‘tum*.  South¬ 
ern,  lifijUjic;  do.  State.  15® I5j*c;  Cherries  18S2,  2l.>« 
@21c;  Blackberries,  1882,  7fij,7Wc;  Raspberries,  ISSc 
3l)@31c;  Huckleberries,  1S81,  IsfifiUc. 


nnp.cn  arc  certuinlv  beat,  having  been  so 
Unuflplo  decreed  at  every  (irral  World’s  In- 
d  11  at  rial  Competition  for  Sixteen  Vears)  no 
other  American  organs  having  been  found  equal  nt 
any.  Also  cheapest.  Style  109:  a'q  octaves;  suffi¬ 
cient  compass  and  power,  with  best  quality,  fur  pop¬ 
ular  sscred  and  secular  music  lu  schools  or  families, 
at  only  jSl’ili.  One  hundred  other  styles,  at  *30, 
g.*>7,  *66.  874,  *78,  $!);!,  All  8.  #111  t,  §500  and  up  The 
larger  stiffen  a  re  uii  oltg  unrivaled  by  any  other  organa. 
Also  for  cosy  payments.  New  Illustrated  catalogue 
free. 

The  >Ihsoii  A.  Ifsitnliii  Organ  and  1‘ianoCo., 

154  Trciuonr.  Sr  .  Boston; 46  K.  14th  8t  (Union  Square), 
New  York;  149  tVabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Nov.  4. 

CniCAGO. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  J^c.  higher  for  cash, 
but  %c,  lo  wer  for  all  the  year.  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring,  %c.  lower  for  cash;  No.  2  Red  Winter 
%c.  higher  for  cash.  Corn,  l%c.  higher  for 
cash  and  November;  2%c  higher  for  Dec. 
Oats,  l>gc.  lower  for  cash,  bat  %c.  higher  f^r 
November.  Rye,  2j^c.  lower.  Barley  slightly 
lower.  Flax-seed  lc.  higher.  Fork,  $2  lower 
for  cash.  Lard,  15c.  lower.  Hogs  about  the 
same.  Cattle  ditto.  Sheep  lower.  Here  are 
the  prices: 

Wa* at —Regular,  »3Wa#4c.,  November;  9594c.  De¬ 
cember:  *39t@7S5Ai5  all  the  year,-  January; 

gl.OlU,  Slay.  No.  2  Red  Winter,  9t‘-ic  ca«hj  96*-fc,  No 
vemix;r;  JiV-tiiCd^c  all  the  year:  No.  3,  U1 V:  roli-cled, 
83J*c;  No.  2  Olitcngo  Spring,  MjfftMc,  cavh;  U3Ji@91c, 
Novemi>er;  95S4c.  December;  93jic,  all  the  year; 

96Jfc  January;  Si.OlJf  May.  No.  3  Chicago  Spring, 
81J*c;  rejected,  63o.  CORN,  6994@70c  cash;  67M'ipj8^jc 
Novcmlxir:  63c  December;  January;  : May; 

«lc  all  the  year;  rcjccti  d,  Oi)4c.  Oa-i  h  Atrong  at34Ji@ 
34J4c,  cosh:  SJ74@S4!q c  November;  S39s@3tc  December; 
Sic.  all  the  year;  5}VS@333ic,  January:  56c.  May;  re¬ 
jected,  8: Wc.  ItTE  quiet  at  56S4liR4a  RauLEy  dull  at 
81@82o  e.ialu  Fi.ax  -.uko  firmer  nl  $1.13J4@l  IB.  Good 
Crushing  rgi  track,  $i.2H4:  rejected,  $1  2<i;  choice 
Rueslao,  $1.36.  Bttter— Fair  to  fancy  creamery  at  25 
@36'.':  dairies,  good  to  choice,  JVi-'ifo;  packing  4 look. 
13fiCHc.  Eoosstea  'y  at  2Ufifii*2X'.  Fork  iiL  $SJ.5(I®21 
cash;$i'J  37Jv@19.4il  November:  liVa'i 3.711  llcecmber; 

$18  ro@lB.76,  all  the  year;  $!8.7U@.H.72J<,  January; 
818  TTJtf,  February.  Lard  higher  at  ll.60@tLS5.  cash. 
Hods— Market  brisk  and  prices  MfijilSe.  higher  than 
yesterday.  Mixed,  $>.  iOq?.l  i;  heavy.  $6  9 >j<7  6fi;  light, 
$6.S>@7.15;  *klps,  $4®&.90i  Cattlk-  Trade  week  and 
prliieB  itic  lower  than  yeaterdnj,  Common  to  fair, 
$4fitA;  medium  to  good .  $.V2'.iu:7.  75;  chol.V'  to  extra, 
$6tt(iiV>0;  butcher's,  $'2.20fi*3.9i;  Stockers  and  feeders, 
$2  6U@4  25;  Texans.  $3.?3@4.?5;  Americans,  $4.25645.75. 
Sherc-  Market  weak.  Inferior  to  fnlr  dull  at  $1. 75@ 
3  25;  medium  to  good,  $3.40w)4;  choice  to  extra,  $4.20 
@4  60. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  lc.  lower  for 
cash,  but  lc.  higher  for  delivery  any  time  in 
November.  Corn,  No.  2  mixed,  is  unchanged 
for  cash,  but  3J>£c.  higher  for  November  and 
2%c.  higher  for  December.  Oats  3c.  lower. 
Rye  steady.  Barley  4c.  lower.  Pork  $2  lower. 
Here  are  the  prices: 

Whe'T  h  eady.  No.  2  Red  Wluter,  95@96c  spot;  97c. 


m  Is  Warranted  to  Cure  m 

Ss 

„  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  h 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  § 

II  ALL  ROUGH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS,  d 

m  #  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP, 
g  SCROFULA  ULCER8,  PIMPLES  and  g 
a  TENDER  ITCHINCSon  all  parts  of  the  -4 
body.  It  makea  the  skin  white,  soft  and  smooth  1 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  ana  is  the  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  pat  tip,  two 
bottles  in  one  package,  consisting  of  00th  internal 
and  external  treatr:  ent 

All  first  class  druggists  haveit.  PnoeSl.  per  package 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


NKWYOBX.  Saturday.  Nov.  4  1682 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  12,366  head 
against  13, (M2  head  for  same  time  last  week.  Arrl  vael 
were  not  very  heavy  and  cattleon  salemet  ready  ds- 
iiuui'l  at  current  rates.  Prices  have  ranged  from 
H'd  to  12c  and  weights  from  5  cwt  to  SJij  cwt.  Texans 
and  Cherokees  brought  SJ^aa^io,  to  dress  55  fts;  Col¬ 
orado  steers  6)4(61  !0c.  to  dress  55@54  its  mainly  at  9J* 
@9e  Common  to  prime  natives  9fiill2c.  to  dreis  55<<!) 
56  ft®;  some  choice  Illinois  steers  $6.90  per  ](JU  ft  A 

Calves  —The  demand  was  more  active  and  prices 
firm  for  veals  and  about  ‘  ,1-  higher  for  grasrers  ►  ml 
and  buttermilk  calves.  Common  to  good  veals  At  7@ 
10c  grus-crs  ae  'I'jftiiUe,  and  buiternillk  calves  at  5(5. 

Dressed  veals  in  good  demand  nt  13®  16c  for 
city  and  11®  15c.  for  country.  Dressed  grassers  and 
buttermilk  calves  sold  at 

Sukkp  and  L.v m ns.  -Total  receipts  for  six  days 
28,954  head,  against  45  463  head  for  the  same  'lme  last 
week.  A  uumtmrof  ear  loads  were  detained  on  the 
Erie  until  late  Saturday.  Demand  uctlve  and  values 
firm  with  an  upward  tendency.  Common  to  good 
sheep  sold  at  4L(@5J^c,  Fair  t"  prime  lambs  at  tk» 
69je.  Dressed  mu(  ton  active  at  Sfi#HJ$o  and  dressed 
lambs  wanted  at  9®10J4e;  prime  ewes  Wjc. 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  six  days,  23,6  7  beBd, 
against  21  li‘12  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  No  a  rivals  of  through  stock  on  the  Erie  slna* 
Tuesday  Fair  to  prime  sold  at  $1.87 7. 6b  per  too  lbs. 
Country  dressed  htsher.  Heavy  may  be  quoted  at 
9J$c.  Medium  at  '0@l<lJ4n  ami  light  at  lutfifitiO-tfo 
Some  State  bogs,  300  n  s  per  head,  brought  79s<:  Ohlos 
118®  86  fts.  $7.|0®7.60  per  cwt. 

Milch  Cows.— There  has  been  a  fair  demand  but 
small  supply.  Best  sales  ranged  from  $.55  00® $62. 00 
p»r  head. 


I  imiCC  WE  GIVE  ,i',i7fiARL 

1  SM  I  9  I  P  ■■  lnrgcst  and  best  atnry  paper.  6  Months 
b  aV  aw  1  Ip  V  en  trial,  and  a  Bcautltui  COLDEN 
WORK  BOX,  containing  IDO  Bat  N wiles;  2  Steel  Bud¬ 
kins;  5  Ions  Durners, »hort  and  3  extra  flue  Punier*,  7  Wool, 

2  Yarn,  1  Worsted.  1  Motto.  '  Carpet  and  3  Button  Needles; 
1  Safety  I’lm  l  Gold-Fisted  Clu mi.e  Stud;  1  KiegniitNilver- 
Plnted Thimble;  1  Riimtifid  Culd-l'lutol  Lane  Fin.  "nil  I  pair 
Kb-eant  Lake  George  Diamond  Earrings,  lurSO  ettt.  Stamps 
taken.  Tbi>  great  offer  is  made  to  ln!r  J uer  out  paper  in  new 
I,,. me*.  We  gnaruiitee  tlm  premium,  nt"iie  cannot  be  bought 
at  any  st..re  for  kss  ihun  $1.25.  Nnte fiction  gimramuid,  or 
mon»v  refunded.  Order  now,  and  secure  a  Hie  Bargain. 

Address  The  8oeial  Visitor.  Box  3139,  Boston,  Musa. 


Garmore'sEar“S?!5i. 

A*  Invented  and  worn  by  lilm 
perfectly  restoring  the  hearing. '^En¬ 
tirely  deaf  for  thirty  years,  he  hears  with 
them  even  whispers,  distinctly.  Are 
not  observable,  and  rema.n  in  posi¬ 
tion  without  aid.  Descriptive  Circular 
Free.  CAUTION  s  Do  not  te  deceived 
by  bogus  ear  drums.  Mine  is  the  only 
successful  artificial  Ear  Drum  manu¬ 
factured. 

JOHN  GARMORE, 

Filth  &  Race  Sts.,  Ciucinuati,  Q. 


November;  97 Joe;  December,  93  jfic,  all  the  year.  Corn 
firm.  No.  2  mixed,  70c,  spot:  614t@fi2${c,  November; 
SSh^e.  December;  5394ft.  011  the  year;  51c.  January. 
Oats  steady;  No.  2  mixed  37(^380,  spot;  37c  November; 
34o  all  the  year:  55c.  May,  ltYK  at  61c.  BaHJ.EY  dull; 
Extra  No.  3  Fall.  63.(«7dc  Puck  scarce  at  $22.25.  Lard 
firm  11111940.  BtiLKJiKATS  dull;  Shoulders,  914c.;  Clear 
Rib,  12J6C.  Bacon  quiet;  Shoulders,  llciq;  Clear  Ulo, 
I6^(c.;  Clear.  17c.  Butter  dull:  Cliotee  Western  Re¬ 
serve,  28c. ;  choice  Central  Ohio,  22o .  Hoas  firm;  Com¬ 
mon  anil  Ught,  |5.5b@i;  Packing  and  Butcher’s,  $6.65 
@7.88. 

St.  Louis. — As  compared  with  prices  a 
week  ago  there  has  been  in  wheat  a  further 
decline  of  about  J^c.  for  cash;  an  advance  of 
3^c.  for  December,  a  fall  of  3%c.  for  January, 
and  a  ru»e  of  l}±c.  for  all  the  year.  Looks 
as  If  December  wheat  was  “cornered.”  Corn 
is  3t£e.  lower  for  cash,  but  Xc.  higher  for 
November.  Oats  are  l%c.  lower  for  cash, 
but  Me-  higher  for  November.  Rye 
lower.  Barley  unchanged.  Pork  ditto.  Hogs 
slightly  higher.  Cattle  steady.  Sheep  higher. 
Here  are  the  figures: 

Wint.iT  No.  2  Red  Fall,  SG@$g^n  0-fuvU;  #3J*9396e. 
November;  95J4ds95j4C,  December;  F7J*iitv3c.  Jan  ary; 
92J4>4't3J,j'-',  all  llteycar;  $1.91  May;  No  J  Red  Full  KS 

/^u£l  .-'ll  •  V,«  I  Or.rjilO.’lT  f’*.i  U  1'  '  .  •  In  ,  W  .  file/.. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


PittabHrgh,^ 


Writti  f#r  La*'  Tllo«tratcd  C»t»1ogae 
Ellies, Bhot  Guqj»  RevoTvcn, »eut  c.  o  d.  Tor  ezemiaeiooa. 


Call  on  or  write  to  It*  II.  AJ/LEN  CO$$ 
York,  for  whatever  you  wutu  of  the  above. 
ADDRESS  189  AND  UK  WATER  STREET. 


Odd,  Silver,  and  Nickel  Plating 

A  trade  easily  learned.  Costs  lit  tie  to  start  and  pays 
well.  The  Electro-Plater's  Guide,  a  manual  of  in¬ 
struction  in.  the  art  of  gold,  silver  and  nickel-plating. 
Send  free  for  2  stamps.  Wo  will  start  persons  in  busi¬ 
ness.  aud,  It  not  successful,  will  take  apparatus  back. 
Try  It.  Outfits,  $1.0(1.  $2.(10,  up.  F.  LOwEY  *  CO.,  -45 
Ft  ltos  Stuket,  New  York. 


CUTTING  fEED. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Nou-Exploslve  Stesun  Engines,  Best  Railway  &  Lever 
Horse-Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  Straw-preserving 
Threshers;  LaDow's Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows, Eagle  Sulky  Horse hakes.Cultlvators.Fecd  Mills 
Feed  Steamers, etc  etc.\PHK£LER,vMKUCK  Co.. Albany, 
N.Y.  Established  1831).  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


u.  4,  855$MJ^O.  COidT,  R3k64o 


JP _ SJJfic. 

November;  54Ric.D,cr>inb«r;  Wfie  .laDuarv;  539ti-<5l-k<-. 
all  Urn  year;  52c.  May.  Oats,  3U*.-432c.  cash;  22'. 
November;  32Jtjt»32J<c.  December  3i7*^,32c.  uLl  the 
year.  355*9  May.  Rkk  dull  ut  5566ei5«J*e.  Harley, 
sample  lots,  ii!<»i*io;  Nebraska,  7 11  r, Tito  BrrrKK— 
Dnlry,  27@89c:  creamery.  S7«4i.o  Ea-os,  1$%£19Jsc. 
Pong  dull  at  $22.75  cash;  $23.50  November;  jobbing  at 
$22  CO;  $19.(1 1  Jiiuiiary  Hoos  -  Market  active,  and  firm; 
light  Hltlpiiing  to  good  Yorkers,  #6. '21846  75  mixed 
packing,  $6  Ai«4ii.flii:  good  to  choice  do.,  $«aft@7.;0; 
butchers’  to  e.v  tra  $7.tXk®7.10.  CATTLR-Supply  fair 
but  quality  poor;  common  grades  very  dull,  but 
good  butchers’ stock  and  cut flo suitable  for  shipping 
and  for  dressed  be.:f  in  gtuHl  demaud  aud  steady; 
good  Texans,  $3.5U@|.25;  commou,  $3.ui@3.33  fair  to 
best  native  cows  aud  heller*,  $:<@4;  mixed  lots  of 
butchers’  stulf,  $:ba3.50;  sUxikers,  $2.78@3.25;  feeders, 
$3.50@4.W);  light  native  shipping  8t»erw,  $4.25(ffl4.7b; 
heavy,  $4  ,5o45 .50,  the  outside  price  for  really  choice. 
Siikbf— Market  steady ;  fair  to  good  muttons,  $3.25® 
3.75;  choice  to  fancy;  $t@l  fill;  common,  $2.25@2,75. 


Fc»rie-.i  TAv-hor^;  I’uwtT,  jMwitlvisly  unequdlecl  lor  ivuc  iif 
Ivftm  and  lurniunt  of  power,  Uhl  Stumiard  Ftwil-i-nller  dull  gives  llie 
most  unbounded  swafluitiiiu.  t’llttlng  frill  saves  money. 
Koorioaiv  mys  try  It.  Fearless  Tlinolor-  ami  (  leftio-i Clover- 
hullrrs,  Wooii  Circular-saw  Mm  bines  ami  Fmiulng-miUs.  not  ex- 
veiled  by  anv.  huv  tile  ls*st.  t  atalogue  sent  tree.  Aililresa, 

MLNAltl)  11 A ItllKK.  Cnl.IvsUIl,  Schoharie  C<>  ,  N.  Y 


’2,-500  American  and  Foreign  News¬ 
papers  and  Magazines  at 

Wholesale  Rates  to  Agents. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  $3.10 
PETERSON’S,  $1.45. 

N.  Y.  TRIBUNE,  $1  00. 

Others  at  like  low  rates  to  canvassers. 
Complete  Price  List  Free. 

W.  H.  MOORE, 

BROCKPOUT,  N.  Y. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Chas 
M.  Gibbs,  108  Sycamore  8t.,  lUn'tl,  G„  44  W.  R. 
8t . ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . ,  and  458  River  St.,  Troy,  N.Y 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


PLENDID!  50  Latest  Style  ebrorno  cards,  name  in 
'case.  Prem.  with  8  pks.  E.H.Pardee.NewHaven,Ct. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Nov.  4,  1882. 

Bkans  and  Pk as.— Domestic  beans  somewhat  un¬ 
settled  und  apparently  not  over  firm,  except  possibly 
choice  marrows  and  kidneys  Stocks  are  not  large, 
but  as  buyers  do  not  want  them  to  any  libero l  extern, 
It  t*  difficult  to  hold  the  price. 

BeAtt*.  marrtnv,  1-N2  prime.  $3.50;  do  medium  1882, 
choice,  $2  H0®2  85;  do.  pea,  choice,  small,  $2.90®2.95; 
do.  pea.  (marrow)  $2.h)®2.&;  do.  white  kidney,  1HX2, 
choice,  $3.2U®3  3i;  do.  rml  kidney.  1882,  choice.  $3.3 1® 
3.4th  do.  turtle  snap.  $2  iA®2  2'v,  do.  foreign  mediums, 
$l.»C4»t.'A>;  Peas,  green.  1882,  prime,  $1.60®  1.65,  do. 
southern,  b.  e.  F  two  busn  bag.  $2.60®2.75. 

BajCA Wtrurirs  anp  Hkovisions.— Prices  for  F.our, 
Meal  and  Feed.— Flour.—  Market  heuvy;  a  little 
bettor  trade  for  export  and  a  moderate  buslm-  ss  on 
jobbing  account;  Nig  2,  $2  40®3.7U,  latter  extreme; 
s u pe rfl n c ,  37(43. 90;  latter  er  treuie;  common  to  fair 
extra  State,  $1  Ho®4.10;  good  to  fancy  do.,  $4.45® 
6.75;  Common  to  good  extra  Western ,  $4.0U®4.5tl; 
good  to  chobsc,  $4.55®H.5i);  common  to  good  extra 
round_  hoop  Ohio,  $-i.0O®4.B3i  good  to  choice  do., 
$4  90®?.(Uj  uuuumm  extra  MlnursoUv,  $t  IK.1^ l.x'i-,  clear, 
$5.506411.75;  rye  mixture,  .r;>rtA2b;  bakers'  extra, 
$<i  IK®7.S>;  straight, -  "  " 


THE  GREATEST  INVENTION  of  the  ACE. 

THE  FAIRY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

iiAxnsmiE.  stkom;.  rmcTirAi,  cheap,  nint. 

BIwIl.  Bn  Jo  rctoU  bvthu  l'c»blit-*  l'ress  avnl  all  the  leailmir  Pli^sici- 
■ns  of  tbe  l  ulv**d  fckutca.  A  flr.suclass,  hamtsomo,  pructinil  Kewlru' 
ilachlne,  upon  which  any  lady  can  do  Uio  wort  v£  an  eutlro  family 
without  Injury  to  tLia  htwiltlt. 

Thin  Sowing  Machlno  \*  tonstnictcd  upon  a  ntjw,  fiorol, and  scientific 
principle*  roqulrlnij  only  Qbtmt  one-Mfth  tlio  birenpth  necebaary  to  run 
an  ordinary  KMvrins  M  \cMTi*>.  It  m  Wnponstbl*  for  it  to  pet  out  of 
order,  ua  it  liau  u.i  compllcotet!  inai*!»li»ery*  and  tfc  will  nm-nr  refuse 
to  stitch;  belli*  simple lucomstrucilon  and  operation,  any  six  year  old 
clilldctiuopermo  It.  ** 

A  Mic  F  Aiitv  isroenmmonded  by  Physicians  as  the  Only  Machine 

that  **"«  *>.*  by  LhiHvh  wlthnni  injury  «o  tli.-  hruKli. 

lt  wiU  do  1  list  aa  pood  WuiK  uh  a^lo.o 0  Machine,  and  auw  any  kind  of 
rlotQ  froru  fit..-  ranbrie  to  tho  k^nvi^nk  uindr.  either  ^iu^lc 
or  double  ti>iclcnr*K.  and  fur  tlno  ombn>iili?ry  on  henry  cloth  lc  cun- 
tiot  bo  exiMfllvd.  Lu  fiiake^  lint  coiohrnted  luup-vtltch  so  popular  union p 
ftho  ladles  lor  homo  icwnix  atitl  emWroidci  v.  and  lakes  tho  Number  2 


ONLY 

$4.00 


,  _  _  ..  .. _ latent.  $«  Tnffl&fiO;  St. 

Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  $i..i e.4.75;  good  to  very 
choice  family,  $1.4X47.5(1  patent  Winter  wheat  extra, 
$6.23®7.N>;  city  mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  $a.23®6.«l; 
South  Anicric*,^?  6X45.85;  patent, $6. 50® r.50;  Southern 
flour  quiet,  steady.  $4.(K®5  53  for  common  to  good 
extra,  $5.uxj.7.iw  fur  gooo  to  cltoloe,  Including  some 
for  export,  $5. in® 5  23,  Rve  (lour  firmly  held  with 
fair  tuqulry ;  superflna,  $3,60®4.O5.  latter  an  extreme. 
Buckwheat  flour  selling  nt  $3  20®3  45.  Cora  meal 
quiet,  firm:  Brandywine.  $4  10;  yellow  Western 
quoted  $t.h>®4.?5.  Feed,  prices  remain  about  the 
same  as  last  week. 

Prices  of  grain.— Watt  at—  Market  without  decided 
change  (or  cash  Lots;  very  moderate  trade  for  export 
and  city  milling,  aud  a  fair  business  on  speculative 
account.  Ungraded  Winter  rod,  Sluu$1.14U;  steamer 
No.  3  red,  9l®9ic;  No,  :!  red,  $l.tMJn®1.0i>6;  steamer 
No.  2  rod.  $l.lKi®l.U‘>Ji:  No.  2  red,  $1  U8®UI8W  fur 
certificate®,  $lX$hi®UAi{it  dellvervd:  steamer  mlx'-d 
Winter,  82c:  ungraded  white,  H$o  ®$1.13W;  steamer 
No.  i  while  78c;  steamer  No.  2  while,  die.  No.  2  white, 
$Li«'-e®l  i*ij*;  steamer  No.  I  While. $1 .01;  No.  1  white, 
$1  KbvI.luK1  for  certldoates,  $1.10  delivered;  No.  2  red 
for  November.  $108/olUvb:  tin.  Ducember,  #1.1(IJ4® 
1.11  do  year,  $l.U8>$®1.ii8^;  do.  January,  $1.12Js® 
1  12?t;  do.  February,  *1.18|>;i®l.l4U;  do,  March, $1.15°*; 
No.  1  white  November,  $l.oH>M.  Ryk  dullt  No.  1  75c, 
lu  elevator;  Western  quoted  6Yj4®<lJtfe;  Canada, 75 L.c; 
State,  73®7f>'4C.  B«ut.KV— No.  1  Canada  fur  Novein 
her,  93c,  quoltd  95®USe  spot  aud  to  arrive;  No.  I 


THIS  CERTIFICATE  IS  VALUABLE 


THIS  CERTIFICATE  accompanied  by  FOUR  OOLLARS  entitles  the  sender  to  ONE 
FAIRY  SEWING  MACHINE,  delivered,  charges  pm  tun!  to  iiaypart  of  tlio  United  States,  but  is 
COOD  ONLY  TILL  FEB. 1st,  1 883,  and  must  bo  iu-eoiupaitled  by  tho  Name,  I’nst  Office,  aud 

Express  Address  of  tho  Sender.  E.  C.  RIDEOUT  A  CO.,  IO  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y, 


CUT  THIS  CERTIFICATE  OUT 


Out.  „  11  lulled  i.uml..-r  ctllK-se  Machine*  will  be  «»ld  at  this  price  uml  mi  order  will  he  filled  for  less  than 
sto  i«rter  Kcifi.  1st,  IHHft  Our  only  nbjoct  In  placing  tills  advertisement  bofoio  the  public  is  to  obtalu  an 
Agent  lu  every  town  to  sell  these  Machine*.  Any  Machine  not  satisfactory  or  different  from  what  we  representic 
cSi  be  returned  to  ns;  all  wo  ask  Is  lor  y  >u  ie  give  It  n  fitlr  trial.  We  want  active,  energetic  men  to  sail  the  I'Air.Y, 
and  to  such  we  will  BUarauieo  $160  per  month  and  expenses.  As  to  our  responsibility  wo  roror  le  the  publishers  of 
this  paper.  Address  all  orders  to  E.  C.  RIDEOUT  it  CO.,  IO  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


f  or  tl )t  Doling 


WHICH  LOVED  BEST  ? 


I  love  you,  mother,*'  said  little  John; 

Then,  forgetting  his  w  ork,  his  cap  went  on. 
And  lie  was  off  to  the  garden  swing. 

And  left  her  the  water  slid  wood  to  bring. 

“  1  love  you,  mother,"  said  rosy  Nell— 

“  1  love  you  better  than  tongue  can  tell;" 

Then  she  teased  and  pouted  full  half  the  day, 
Till  her  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play. 

I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  fan; 

“  To-day  I'll  help  you  all  1  can: 

How  glad  I  am  school  doesn’t  keep!” 

So  she  rocked  the  Imbe  till  It  fell  asleep; 

Then  stepping  softly  she  retched  the  broom, 
And  swept  the  MuOr,  aud  tidied  the  room: 

Busy  and  happy  all  day  was  she,— 

Hciplul  and  happy  as  child  could  be. 

•'  1  love  you,  mother,”  again  they  said, 

Three  little  children  going  lo  bed; 

How  do  you  think  that  mother  guessed 
Which  or  them  really  loved  her  best? 

— Jov  Allison. 


yet  to  learn  that  a  toad  was  ever  a  tadpole, 
and  if  true,  it  will  enable  us  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  young  toads  are  found  on  sandy 
knolls  far  away  from  water.  If  otir  critic 
has  any  other  theory  of  “toadology”  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  it.  Uncle  Mark. 


PisrcUaiuw. 


HOW  DO  TOADS  BREED? 


I  see  in  the  answers  under  “  Young  Quer¬ 
ist”  as  to  how  touds  breed,  that  your  man  of 
answers  says  that  whey  are  hatched  from  eggs 
in  form  of  a  tadpole,  with  tail,  etc.  Now,  the 
question  is,  is  he  right  <  If  right,  the  eggs  are 
deposited  in  the  water,  for  that  is  where  the 
tadpole  is  found,  and  consequ  ntly  the  toad 
is  an  aquatic  animal  or  reptile,  or  at  least  an 
amphibious  one,  which  any  country  boy 
knows  is  not  the  case,  as  a  toad  will  drown  as 
quick  as  a.  kitten.  More  than  that,  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  a  toad  was  ever  a  tadpole.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  them  smaller  in  size  thau 
the  tadpole  at  live  days  old,  aud  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  water  that  the  idea  of  their 
being  hatched  in  water  is  to  me  preposterous. 
They  may  be  found  in  the  first  part  of  Sum 
mer  not  larger  than  the  common  house-fly, 
far  away  trom  water  on  a  sandy  or  gravely 
knoll,  with  the  old  warty  mother  who  seems 
to  be  taking  charge  of  the  family.  I  wish  you 
would  have  the  goodness  to  search  the  author¬ 
ities  and  answer  through  the  Rural.  1  reckon 
that  your  man  of  answers  was  thinking  of  the 
frog  when  he  wrote  of  the  toad.  At  all  events, 
if  you  can  settle  the  question  it  will  wind  up 
the  dispute  which  has  been  going  on  among 
farmers  for  years.  J.  Burwell. 

REMARKS. 

We  have  nothing  to  take  back  in  what  was 
said  about  the  breeding  of  toads  in  a  late 
issue,  and  can  confidently  reiterate  the  state¬ 
ments  there  made.  Let  us  now  take  up  in 
order  some  of  the  statements  which  the  writer 
of  the  above  makes,  and  see  if  we  can  solve 
the  problem.  If  the  eggs  are  deposited  in 
water  t*ae  toad  must  be  “an  aquatic  animal  or 
reptile,  or  at  least  an  amphibious  one  which 
any  country  boy  knows  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
toad  will  drown  as  quick  as  a  kitten.”  Well, 
we  have  seen  kittens  that  didn’t  drown  very 
easily,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  country  boy 
who  claims  that  the  toad  is  not  amphibious  is 
mistaken.  Consult  any  work  on  zoology  and 
under  the  class  Amphibia,  Order  Anura  will 
be  found  the  Family  Bufonidce  of  which  the 
Common  Toad  (B.  americanus)  is  a  type. 
Frogs  and  toads  both  are  amphibians,  by 
which  we  mean  vertebrated  animals  having 
cold  blood  and  naked  skin,  reproducing  by 
means  of  eggs  and  undergoing  a  metamor¬ 
phosis  having  a  relation  to  a  transition  from 
an  aquatic  respiration  by  gills  to  an  atmos¬ 
pheric  respiration  by  lungs.  It  is,  however, 
probably  true  that  there  is  no  truly  amphib¬ 
ious  animal,  which  would  imply  that  it  could 
breathe  equally*  well  in  air  and  water. 

The  writer  has  “yet  to  learn  that  a  toad 
was  ever  a  tadpole.”  By  this  he  intimates 
that  toads  always  breed  and  develop  out  of 
the  water  which  is  far  from  being  true.  Their 
metamorphoses  are  of  t  he  same  character  as 
those  of  the  frog;  they  live  out  of  the  water 
except  during  the  breeding  season  in  March 
or  April;  they  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs 
united  into  long  strings,  enclosed  in  a  gela¬ 
tinous  substance,  and  from  these  eggs  the  tad¬ 
pole  hatches  and  passes  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  development  common  to  frogs 
and  toads. 

Just  here  is  the  point  which  perplexes  the 
writer  of  the  above  letter.  What  we  have 
said  about  the  tadpole  development  is  the 
general  and  usual  order  of  metamorphosis, 
but  there  is  an  exception  by  which  it  appears 
that  frogs  and  toads  may  l*e  reproduced  with¬ 
out  passing  through  the  usual  tadpole  stage. 
In  the  “Atmals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory”  there  is  a  statement  like  this:  “It  is  not 
improbable  that  eggs  laid  in  localities  where 
water  cannot  be  obtained,  as  in  cellars  and 
hot  houses,  may  produce  frogs  (or  toads) 
whose  larval  form  is  very  soon  changed  to 
the  perfect  state,  the  gills  being  prematurely 
cast  to  enable  the  animal  to  accommodate 
itself  to  its  new  circumstances.  This  may  be 
taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  above  writer’s 
theory  which  leads  them  to  say  that  he  has 


LET  TERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


REPORTS  ON  THE  MELON  CROP. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  had  quite  a  time 
with  my  melous.  To-day  a  thief  stole  one  and 
I  caught  him  at  it,  I  called  to  him  to  come 
back  and  let  me  weigh  it,  but  he  p.id  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  me.  8<>  we  sent  a  man  on  horseback 
after  him.  He  took  it  from  the  thief,  went 
into  a  house  near  by,  weighed  it  and  gave 
it  back  to  him.  1  gathered  the  rest  and 
weighed  them.  The  twelve  |12)  weighed  104 
pounds  two  ounce-'.  The  two  largest  ones 
weighed  12)*  and  1 1%  lbs.  One  thing  1  do  think 
and,  I  might  say,  know,  viz.,  that  one  stalk 
or  plant  in  a  hill  is  much  better  than  two.  I 
had  three  seeds  that  came  up;  two  in  one  hill 
and  one  in  the  other.  The  one  vine  had  three- 
fourths  of  the  melons,  and  the  largest,  one.  I 
have  just  cut  one  aud  pronounce  it  delicious. 
We  have  had  no  frost  here  to  kill  anything 
yet.  The  tomatoes,  peppers,  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  that  has  not  ripened  of  itself,  are  green 
and  growing  as  much  as  they  were  four  w  eeks 
ago.  Your  niece,  t.  o.  t. 

Bradford  Co. ,  Pa. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  — I  received  the  water 
melon  seeds  last  Spring  and  sowed  them  in 
paper  sacks.  Whou  the  weather  was  warm 
enough  I  transplanted  them  to  the  garden. 
Only  two  of  the  seeds  came  up  and  one  of 
those  died,  the  other  Jived  and  bore  one  melon 
which  1  picked  on  September  29.  It  was  12 
inches  long  and  its  diameter  was  six  and  one- 
quarter  inches;  circumference  eighteen  and 
three  quarters ;  thickness  of  white  rind  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch;  weight  of  melon  eight  and 
one-quarter  pounds.  Very  line  flavor.  Grandpa 
said  it  was  an  excellent  melon.  It  was  the 
only  one  that  got  ripe  incur  garden  this  year. 

I  have  a  row  of  cabbage  that  are  heading  up 
nicely.  The  little  Gem  Squash  has  done 
well;  we  carried  25  down  cellar  to-day.  I 
saved  the  seed  of  my  melon  and  I  intend  to 
plant  them  next  Spring.  Your  niece, 

Inez  G.  Moon. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  :  My  melons  were  grown 
in  good  garden  soil,  and  watered  with  barn¬ 
yard  water  every  week.  I  picked  the  bugs 
off  by  hand  every  morning.  One  melon  was 
picked  the  20th  of  September  and  the  other 
the  17th  of  October.  The  diameter  of  one  was 
five  inches  one  way  and  5>*  the  other  way, 
and  its  circumference  was  16  inches.  The 
diameter  of  the  other  melon  was  inches 
one  way  and  (1%  the  other;  its  circumference 
was  19  inches.  One  weighed  two  pounds,  the 
other  four.  The  thickness  of  the  white  rind 
was  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  Five  vines 
were  raised  from  the  six  seeds,  but  there  were 
only  melons  on  two  of  the  vines — one  on  each 
vine.  1  cannot  judge  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
melons,  because  it  has  been  such  a  poor  year 
for  growing  them.  No  kind  of  melons  have 
done  well  this  year,  it  has  been  so  cold. 

Ontario.  Your  niece,  Hold  a  Lick. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  received  six  seeds 
of  the  melon  and  planted  them  April  6th  in 
sandy  soil;  hen  droppings  were  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  the  hills.  Two  seedsup  MaySd; 
were  well  nursed  for  a  month  to  keep  them 
alive  when  a  striped  bug  took  one  of  them 
for  his  supper,  the  other  grew  aud  bore  two 
melons,  one  weighing  five  pound*,  the  other 
was  too  small  to  weigh.  I  guess  Uncle  Mark 
will  tie  the  boy  that  will  get  the  prize  this 
time.  May  we  send  you  some  seed  to  culti¬ 
vate?  Hoping  that  I  may  do  better  next  time 
lam,  Your  niece, 

Josie  Randall 

Franklin  Co.,  Kans. 

IThanks.  I  prefer  to  have  you  plant  all 
your  seeds  another  Spring,  u.  m  ] 


Uncle, Mark:  Although  1  may  not  win  a 
prize,  I  will  let  you  know  howl  suoceded  with 
the  watermelon  seeds  you  so  kindly  sent  me. 
I  received  six  seeds,  three  of  which  came  up, 
but  only  two  lived  to  bear  melons.  I  gave 
them  ordinury  culture,  on  sandy  loam;  barn¬ 
yard  manure  in  the  hill.  The  first  one  was 
picked  on  August  25th,  the  second  Sept.  2d, 
the  third  Oct.  9th,  and  four  on  Oct.  Uth.  I 
cannot  give  the  measurement  of  the  melons, 
as  the  largest  two  were  eaten  before  we  knew 
you  wanted  them  measured.  Two  vines  were 
raised  from  the  seeds.  We  thought  the  qual¬ 
ity  very  good;  equal  to  the  Voorbis  or  Cubau 
Queen.  Total  weight  of  crop  was  71  pounds. 
Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  Ida  G.  Reeves. 


Members  for  the  Club  for  week  ending  Nov. 
4.  Carrie  Ritter,  Nellie  Isom,  Jane  Reed, 
Margaret  Reed,  John  Reed,  Fenwick  Reed, 
Arthur  Dings,  Fannie  Gifford,  Mary  Steward. 


The  Ravages  of  Consumption. 

In  spite  of  all  that  medical  science  and  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  has  been  able  to  do  in  that  most 
fatal  of  all  diseases,  Consumption  of  the  Lungs, 
it  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  this  muse,  as  shewn  by  our  hills 
of  mortality,  is  simply  appalling.  Not  long 
since,  in  referring  to  this  fact,  Harper’s  Bazar 
said : 

“  Pulmonary  diseases  have  been  gradually 
increasing  in  this  country  during  the  past  few 
years,  especially  during  the  winter  months, 
which  are  particularly  perilous  to  those  who 
have  delicate  lungs.  The  figures  are  startling. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  Board  of 
Health  in  ttis  city  (New  York),  the  loss  of  life 
by  consumption  alone  during  the  five  yea, vs 
ending  December  81st,  1879.  was  20,910,  Pneu¬ 
monia  and  bronchitis  arc  also  very  fatal  dis¬ 
eases,  the  former  causing  more  than  one-half 
as  many  deaths  as  consumption,  and  the  latter 
nearly  one- fourth  the  number,” 

Taking  the  population  of  New  York  City  at 
one  million,  and  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
from  consumption,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis 
at  36,750  in  every  five  years,  this  would  give 
for  the  United  States  a  death-roll  from  these 
three  kindred  diseases  of  1,470,000;  or  one 
fifth  of  that  number  (294,000)  in  every  single 
year! 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  forty -nine  deaths  by  consumption 
had  occurred  in  that  city  in  a  single  week, 
makes  this  comment: 

“  The  havoc  of  lung  disease  goo*  on  with 
heavy  count  all  the  year  round.  Yet  the  doe. 
tors  tn  their  convent  ions  hare  almost  ceased 
lo  talk  about  phthisis,  with  any  degree  of 
enthusiastic  research,  while  they  give  us  no 
end  of  brilliant  light  upon  sewerage  and  the 
deaths  by  bad  drainage.  It  is  a  discredit  to 
medical  science  that  sv<  h  well-defined,  diseases 
as  American  lungs  present .  should  yet  be  so 
little  under  control,  and  the  skill  of  our  ex¬ 
perts  should  still  be  batHed.” 

Another  paper,  in  speaking  of  the  subject, 
says: 

“If  any  other  disease  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent,  we  should  have  immediate  and  rigid 
investigation  as  to  cause  and  remedy.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  lung  diseases 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  medical 
science  appears  to  have  exhausted  itself  in 
that  direction. 

“And  yet  it  seems  marvelous  that  with  all 
the  new  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
human  ailments  within  the  pust  half  century, 
nothing  that  serves  to  clearly  point  out  either 
the  direct  cause  of  the  wids  prevalence  of  a 
disease Boalmostuniversallv  fatal,  or  anything 
that  can  rightfully  claim  to  be  a  remedy  for 
it,  has  been  revealed .” 

Here  we  have  presented,  in  a  form  which 
cannot  fail  to  startle  the  community,  two  most 
serious  and  alarming  facts  connected  with  the 
ravages  of  pulmonary  diseases  in  this  country. 

1.  That  thev  have  been  steadily  increasing  for 
years.  2  That  with  all  its  advancement  in 
skill,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  curative  forces, 
the  medical  profession  does  not  know  how  to 
deal  successfully  with  Consumjdion,  and 
CANNOT  CORK  IT  ! 

That  Consumption  of  the  Lungs  cannot  bo 
cured  by  any  of  the  remedial  agents  known 
to  either  of  the  great  schools  of  medicine,  or 
by  the  eclecticism  which  includes  the  best 
curative  appliances  of  both,  is  too  well  and 
sorrowfully  known  to  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  wasting  and  slowly-dying  invalids, 
whose  pale  faces,  sunken  ey*es  and  feeble  steps 
meet  us  in  every  city,  town  and  neighbor¬ 
hood.  However  hopefully  these  stricken  ones 
may  cling  to  Hfo,  and  deceive  themselvei  as 
to  their  real  condition,  their  nearest  and  dear 
est  friends  know  but  too  well  that  they  are 
steadily  failing  and  wasting,  and  that  ptema- 
ture  death  is  as  certain  aB  if  an  arrow  had 
been  lodged  in  some*vital  organ. 

It  is  well  understood,  that  the  only  hope  for 
those  who  are  suffering  from  pulmonary  dis¬ 
eases  lies  in  their  attaining,  through  some 
means,  a  higher  degree  of  vitality,  and  an  in¬ 
creased  power  of  nutrition.  The  tendency  to 
a  too  rapid  waste  of  tissue  must  be  mot  and 
overcome  by  a  new  and  larger  ability  to  take 
and  utilize  the  substances  out  of  whiub  the 
tissues  are  composed  and  the  vital  organs  kept 
in  healthy  equilibrium.  To  gain  this,  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  conscientious  physician,  fully 
aware  that  bat  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
in  medicine,  advises  and  encourages  bis  pa¬ 
tients  to  use  every  possible  hygienic  expedient 
for  keeping  up  the  vital  forces — exercise  in 
the  open  air,  nutritious  food,  carefulness  iu 
regard  to  any  diet  that  may  tax  or  enfeeble 
the  digestive  organs,  avoiuance  of  exposure, 
crowded  rooms,  excitement,  etc  In  a  lew 
instances,  this  care  and  regimen  ure  successful 
in  bolding  in  check  the  enemy  which  has 
gained  a  lodgment,  but  rarely  in  casting  him 
out.  He  has  intrenched  himself,  and,  ever  on 
the  alert  and  watchful,  stauds  ready  to  assault 
a  weak,  exposed  or  half-guarded  point;  and 
sooner  or  later,  almost  surely  succeeds  in  his 
deadly  work. 

It  is  no  fault  of  the  Profession  that  it  cannot 
cure  this  digease.  Not  because  if  is  incurable, 
but  because  ill  its  Matena  Med  ion  no  sub 
stance  is  found  in  use  of  which  the  diseased 
system  can  be  furnished  with  an  antidote  or 
an  effective  resistunt.  But  this  is  no  proof 
that  such  a  substance  does  not  exist,  and  that 
Consumption  must  still  go  on,  destroying  its 
hundredsof  thousandsevery  year.  The  search 
for  an  agent  that  would  give  the  vitality 
which  is  needed  t<»  arrest  this  disease  and  re¬ 
store  the  patien  t  to  health,  has  been  an  earnest 
pursuit  with  Borne  of  the  ablest  physicians  in 
the  past  and  present  century;  and  some  form 
of  Oxygen  administration  has  been  with  many 
regarded  as  the  means  by  which  tbeardontly- 
desired  end  would  be  gained.  Experiments 
in  this  direction  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  until  within  the  past  few  years 
have  they  been  carried  to  a  successful  result. 
Satisfied  that  if  a  uew  combination  of  Oxy¬ 
gen  and  Nitrogen  could  be  made  in  which  tire 
former  substance  would  be  in  excess  of  w  hat 
is  found  in  common  eir,  a  physician  who  had 
been  forced  to  abandon  his  practice  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  on  attack  of  Pneumonia,  was  led  to 


make  persistent  experiments  which  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new*  substance 
now  known  as  Compound  Oxygen,  and  by  the 
use  of  which  he  was  himself  restored  to  per¬ 
manent  good  health. 

It  is  over  twelve  years  since  this  great  re¬ 
sult  was  reached — h  result  which  has  inaugur¬ 
ated  a  new  era  in  the  healing  art.  Consump¬ 
tion  of  the  l rungs  stands  no  longer  in  the  list 
of  incurable  diseases. 

The  action  of  *' COMPOUND  Oxygen”  in  ar¬ 
resting  the  progress  of  Pulmonary  Consump¬ 
tion,  has  been  so  marked  an  1  constant  under 
the  administration  of  this  new  substance,  that 
we  arc  Warranted  in  saying  that,  if  taken  in 
early  stages,  eight  out  of  every  ten  per¬ 
sons  affected  with  this  disease  might  he  cured. 
In  Consumption,  as  every  one  is  aware,  the 
only  hope  for  the  patient  lies  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  vital  condition.  Now,  Com 
pound  Oxygen  is  an  agent  that  gives  directly 
this  new  and  higher  vitality,  which  generally 
becomes  apparent  at  the  very*  beginning  of 
its  use.  manifesting  itself  in  an  almost  imme¬ 
diate  increase  of  appetite,  and  iu  a  sense  of 
life  and  l*odiiy  comfort.  If  the  use  of  Oxv 
gen  is  continued,  a  steady  improvement,  nearly 
always  follows,'  and  wht  re  the  disease  has  not 
become  too  deeplv  seated,  a  cure  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  looked  for. 

But  we  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  this  Vitalizing  Treatment  in  the 
very  commencement  of  pulmonary  trouble, 
and  before  the  disease  bus  made  wiy  serious 
inroads  upon  the  system  and  reduced  its  power 
to  contend  with  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  Too 
many  of  the  cases  which  couio  to  us  are  of 
long  standing,  and  the  chances  for  a  radical 
and  permanent  cure  are  just  sn  far  remote. 
That  Compound  Oxygen  benefits,  or  cures,  so 
largo  a  proportion  of  these,  is  often  as  much  a 
surprise  to  ourselves  as  our  patients.  If,  on 
the  first  well-defined  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
a  resort  is  had  to  Compound  Oxygen,  we.  know 
from  over  twelve,  years'  experience  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  that  its  progress  can  be  ar¬ 
rested:  and  we  also  know  that  even  al  ter  the 
disease  has  made  serious  inroads  upon  the  ays 
tern,  it  can  he  held  in  check  in  a  very  large 
percentage  of  cases,  and  the  patient  restored 
to  a  con  lit  ion  of  comparative  good  health. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  have  already  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  i  ublic  a  very  large  number  of  testi¬ 
monials  from  consumptive  patients  who  have 
come  under  our  treatment  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  who  have  realized  in  their 
own  persons  the  value  of  Compound  Oxygen 
in  arresting  disease  and  giving  back  to  the 
enfeebled  life-forces  their  lost  vitality*. 

As  honest  and  conscientious  physlclaus  we 
present  this  matter  to  the  public.  Being  in 
possession  of  the  Only  Medicament  yet  known 
to  exist  ■  m  which  any  sure  reliance  in  Pul¬ 
monary  diseases  can  be  placed,  we  use  the  press 
as  the  best  and  most  available  means  of  giving 
to  the  world  the  widest  possible  knowledge  of 
the  fact.  To  all  who  desire  to  have  more  defi¬ 
nite  information,  and  such  evidence  as  cannot 
fail  to  remove  all  doubt,  we  will  send  proofs 
of  results  which  are  open  to  the  closest  scru¬ 
tiny  aud  the  amplest  verification 
To  those  who  wish  to  inform  Ihemselvjs  iu 
regard  to  this  new  Treatment,  we  will  send, 
free  of  cost,  our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,"  and  our  pamphlet  containing  over  fifty 
“  Unsolicited  Testimonials also  “  Health 
and  Life,"  our  Quarterly  Record  of  Coses  and 
Cures,  under  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment,  in  which  will  be  found,  as  reported  by 
patients  themselves,  and  open  for  verification, 
more  remarkable  results  in  a  single  period  of 
three  months  than  all  the  medical  journals  of 
the  United  States  can  show  in  a  year. 

Drs.  STARKEY  &  PAlEN, 

1109  and  1111  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


SCROFULA, 

ami  nil  scrofulous  diseases.  Sores,  Erysipelas,  Ecze¬ 
ma,  Blotches,  Ringworm,  Tumors  Carbuncles,  Boils, 
and  Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  ure  the  direct  result  of  an 
impure  state  of  the  blood. 

To  cure  these  diseases  the  blood  must  be  purllled, 
and  restored  to  a  healthy  aud  natural  condition. 
» v  tit's  .Saus.u*auilla  bus  for  over  forty  years  been 
recognized  by  eminent  medical  authorities  as  the 
most  powerful  blood  puriller  In  existence.  It  frees 
the  system  from  all  foul  humors,  enriches  aud 
strengthens  the  blood,  removes  nil  traces  of  mercu¬ 
rial  treatment,  and  proves  Itself  a  complete  master 
of  all  scrofulous  diseases. 

A  Recent  Cur*?  of  Scrofulous  Sores. 

“Some  months  ago  l  was  troubled  with  scrofulous 
sores  (ulcers)  ou  my  legs.  The  limbs  were  badly  swol¬ 
len  ami  Inflamed,  and  the  sores  discharged  large 
iiunntiticN  of  offensive  matter.  Every  remedy  1  tried 
failed,  until  I  used  Avan's  sarsaparilla,  of  which  I 
huve  now  taken  three  bottles,  with  the  result  that 
the  sores  are  healed,  and  my  general  health  greatly 
Improved.  I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  good  your 
meuielne  has  done  me.  Yours  respectfully, 

“  Alas.  Ann  O’BWAN. 

1 148  Sullivan  Street,  AV.io  Vo/  A,  June  tl, 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

stimulates  and  regulates  the  aellou  of  the  digestive 
and  assimilative  organs,  renews  and  strengthens  the 
vital  forces,  and  speedily  cures  Rheumatism  Catarrh, 
Neuralgia,  Jlheumatie  e/out,  General  hehiutu,  and  all 
diseases  arising  from  nti  Impoverished  or  corrupted 
condition  of  the  blood,  aud  a  weakened  vitality. 

It  Is  Incomparably  the.  cheapest  blood  medicine,  on 
account  of  Us  couceiurat«?d  streugtli,  and  great  power 
over  disease. 

PREFARED  BY 

Dr.  J.C.  AYER  &  Co.,  Lowell, Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles 
for  $5. 


CATARRH 


Itr.mrliiiiN,  AMhiim, 
ami  DclI  lies*  rurrd  at 
I  i/ourhutnr  Clmrtimprove 
■melitsinfide  In  past  three 
years, and  wonderful  enri'H  after  others  failed,  find 
dues  wanted.  IIO.HK  TUHATJIENT  wnf 
on  Inal.  Send  for  circulars.  Advice  I'  I.'  I'll. 

J.  BRICK  MILLER,  M.  I?. .  15  N.  uih  St-.  Pin  la.  Pa. 


AGENTS 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  #10  free.  RIDEOUT  ft  OO. 
10  Barclay  8k,  New  York. 
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PERSONALS. 

Senator  W  indom  is  spending  $00,000  on  his 
new  home  in  Washington. 

Gen. Sherman’s  salary  will  be  about  the  same 
after  bis  retirement  as  it  is  now— about$15,000. 

Mrs  Langtry’s  wardrobe  is  said  to  have 
cost  her  about  $8,000,  but  Adelina  Patti  will 
appear  on  the  stage  in  $400, 000  worth  of  dia¬ 
monds,  and  some  expensive  clothing  too. 

Viscount  Tarbat,  second  son  of  the  Dube  of 
Sutherland,  and  heir  of  his  mother’s  earldom 
of  Cromartie,  is  on  his  way  to  this  country  on 
busiuess  connected  with  his  father’s  land  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  Northwest. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  .Tnckion,  widow  of  General 
“Stonewall"  Jackson  who  is  visiting  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes  that  her  health  is  now 
excellent,  and  that  she  will  soon  return  to 
her  home  iu  the  South. 

The  London  Queen  says  that  some  idea  of 
the  luxury  in  Mr.  Bennett's  yacht,  the  Na- 
mouna,  may  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  even 
iu  the  engineer’s  room  the  sofas  are  covered 
with  real  morocco. 

A  Philadelphia  preacher,  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Kurtz,  has  made  himself  disliked  and  notori¬ 
ous  by  denouncing  William  Penn  as  a  rum- 
seller,  and  charging  him  with  purchasing 
land  from  the  Indians  with  fire  water. 

Professor  Leidy,  Mr,  Le  Conte  ami  Dr 
Weir  Mitchell  are  on  the  American  commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Asa  Gray  is  chairman,  on  the 
Darwin  memorial.  The  memorial  will  proba¬ 
bly  include  the  endowment  of  a  sc  holarship  to 
carrjr  on  biological  research. 

The  wife  of  Senator  LamBr,  who  has  lain 
at  the  poiut  of  death  for  several  months,  is 
now  reported  to  be  on  the  road  to  convales¬ 
cence.  She  and  Senator  Lamar  are  in  St. 
Louis,  at  the  home  of  their  niece. 

Jay  Gould  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
building  of  a  yacht  fur  bis  exclusive  use.  The 
craft  will  be 310  feet  long,  made  of  iron  aud 
steel,  and  in  point  of  beauty  and  comfort 
will  probably  surpass  anything  heretofore 
constructed.  When  completed  it  is  said  he 
will  make  a  two-years-trip  round  the  world 
in  her,  leaving  the  financial  nulls  and  bears 
to  battle  without  any  stimulus  from  him. 

Strauss,  the  composer,  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  house  in  Paris,  and  declares  that  he 
will  end  his  days  there.  He  intends  to  leave 
Vienna  as  soon  as  his  last  opera,  “  Une 
Nuit  A  Vienne,”  is  produced.  The  cause  of  his 
removal  is  reported  to  be  domestic  infelicity 
and  a  consequent  divorce  suit,  and  this  has 
given  him  a  distaste  for  the  Austrian  capital. 
Strauss’s  fist  wife  died  two  years  ago. 


***“Keep  to  your  place  and  your  place  will 
keep  you.”  But  you  cannot  expect  to  keep 
your  place  without  health,  the  foundation  of 
all  success.  For  instance,  a  railroad  engineer 
in  the  employ  of  the  C.  M.  &  8t.  Paul  R.  R. 
had  beon  grievously  affected  with  diabetes 
for  six  years.  He  took  (our  boxes  of  Kidney- 
Wort  aud  now  writes  that  he  is  entirely  cured 
and  marking  regularly. — .4dt>. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  Copy,  per  year . '.  .  $2.1X1 

"  Six  months . . . . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (Ilia.  Sd. 

Prance .  S.IM  U#«  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20  hi  fr. 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL.  NB1 W  -  YO RKER 


Inside  (Agate  space) .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50  “ 


Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct»;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ot 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct;  38  Ins.,  20  per  ct;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
W  No  ad' ertlsement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2 
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Jr  Miss*.  “ 

CLYDESDALE  HOUSES,  PBUCHKKON  NORM  AN 
HOUSES,  TROUTS G  BRED  UOADSTEUS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  Of  our  many 
yearn'  ea/perience  Iu  breeding  and  importing  la  rye 
oollecti on*,  opportunity  of  comparing  diffcrvnt  breed*, 
low  priri  x,  because  of  extent  qf  <>tMi/i«MW  And  low  rate a 
ot  transportation.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence 

solicited  _ 

POWSUjIj  brothers, 

86a«M^FOHD  PA- 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO  MORROW 

"  O  Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 


Made  from  Professor  Horsforcl’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  hisenit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  linking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  n  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  anil  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Kumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  ll>2  Reade  St,  N.  Y 


AYER’S 

AGUE  CURE 

IS  W  Alt  RANTED  to  cure  all  eases  of  malarial 
disease,  such  as  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent  or  Chill 
Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  Bilious  Fever 
and  Liver  Complaint.  In  case  of  failure,  after  due 
trial,  dealers  are  authorized  by  our  circular  of  July 
1st,  1882,  to  refund  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


/  f|  NEW  noli  alike  Chromo  Visiting  Cards, 

/  II  name  on  10  ceutn.  Aarrante*  best  pack  sold. 
TU  Agents  wanted.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


OR  STORM  GLASS  AND  THERMOMETER  COMBINED, 
WILL  TELL  YOU  1  t 

Tttvill  detect  and  indicate  correctly  any  change  iu  the  weather  12  to  dfihoiirt 
in  advance.  It  will  tell  what  kiud  of  storm  is  approaching,  and  from  what 
direction— in vnlunble  to  navigators.  Farmers  can  plan  their  work 
according  to  its  predictions.  Saves  ,i()  times  its  cost  in  a  single  seuson. 
Has  an  accurate  thermometer  attached,  which  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
combination.  This  great  VV  EATIIEk.  INDICATOR  isendoreed  by  the 
most  eminent  Physicians,  Professors  n  COT  I  El  TUC  111  ADI  A  I 
and  Scl.;iitilii;  men  of  tin-day  to  bo  the  Btd  I  3N  I  tit  lYUKLII  ! 
i  n  icri  i  ii  r  and  Barometer  arojnit  Tti  a  nicely  finished  walnut. Frame 
with  stiver  plated  trimmings, etc.,  rn-Aiuir  It  ftbns  utjful  us  well  twiihof ill  ot- 
n  ament  Wewlll  scud  yohji  sample  rule,  dtltcmd/nf,  to  your  pine,  in  good  , 
order,  on  receipt  of  si,  or  I<ii  torsi.  Agents. ma  king  fta)JU*Mo$2U 
daily  selling  them,  a  trial  will  convince  you,  Order  at  once.  If  , 'sells  at 
SIGHT!  Just  (he  tiling  to  sell  to  farmers,  merchants,  etc.  Invaluable  to 
everybody.  U.  S.  Postage  Stamps  taken  If  In  good  order,  bnt  uiuuey  pre¬ 
ferred.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular  and  terms. 
Address  all  orders  to  OSWEGO  THERMOMETER  WORKS. 
(.Larycnl  establuhmsntqf  the kindin  the  world)  Oswego,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  V. 

We  refer  to  tho  Mayor,  Po»tma«fer,  County  Clerk,  First  aud  Second 
National  Banks,  or  any  business  house  In  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Write  your  Poet  Oflice,  County  end  State  plainly,  and  remit  by  money-order 
draft  on  AVu*  Parlour  retjietered  letter,  at  our  rink. 

This  will  make  a  Bountiful  Had  Very  Useful  Present. 

READ  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  SAY'  A  BOLT  IT. 

I  flml  PnoTs  Parameter  wort,  a,  well  ss  one  thai  oasts  tiny  dollars.  You  can  retr  oa  r® 
every  lime.  C*t-i.  Cun.  B.  Roaans,  Ship  ‘’Twiliftht."  San  1'r.HieLce, 

Barometer  reoelved  tn  good  order,  and  mu<t  nay  that  the  Instrument  gives  perfect  nat. 
isfootiou  in  every  respoof,,  )t  Is  neatly  made  and  toOmturfally  ehcaji  at  Iwo  ditllors, 

Gao.  R.  Pajwoss,  it.  C.  K.  It.  Oitloe.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Poof,  Barometer  fins  already  laved  mo  ninny  time"  tt«  cost,  tn  rurm-blng  tho  weather. 

It  1  s  a  wonderful  curiosity  and  works  to  perftotlon.  F.  J.  Milwaukee, 1Tb. 

BEWARE  OF  WORTHI.KSS  IMITATIONS.  None  genuine 
without  our  Trade  Mark,  and  Signature  ol  J.  A,  Pool,  on  hack  of  lustra- 

m 

Every  Instrument  warranted  Perfect  and  Reliable.  Size  Oid  inches  long, 
8,V  wide.  If  not  satisfied  on  receiving  the  instrument,  return  it  n  topee  ana 
we  will  refund  your  money.  Please  state  where  you  saw  our  advertisement. 


WALKER--™  best 
"bel  WASHER 

IiI'Jhhp  .  Warranted  o  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  ruf untied.  The 

\  wPiK  “  "*  —  "-r  *-  — 1  J I  I  Hfst,  most  Efficient,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world. 

Has  no  rival,  tho  only  machine  that  will  trash  per/.-  '</  eleamwithoul  rub- 
1 1dny.  Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
Li—i  Id  a  moment.  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  moat  delicate 
ijjffi1?'®  7  lady  or  child  can  do  tho  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 

»?;'•  W 1 G  W0 |W  UmmWm  n”ly  ^VaPllor  in  *ho  world  that  has  tho  Rubber  Bands  on  the 
h  ,  1 !  ii  'i  VI  |  HmMV  ,:i'-  a-  Rollers,  which  prevent  tho  breaking  of  buttons,  and  injury  to  clothes. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

brated  K I’YSTONE  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price. 
Circulars  frea  Wo  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  ID.,  Erie,  Pa. 


mm 

HP 


Circulars  frea 


plants,  &c. 


HOLLANDBULBSi 


ROSES  AND 
PLANTS 


F3¥E-TO^I 

WAGON  SCALES  $60 

All  Iron  ftn«l  Sled,  Link**  Ton  Bc*m.  Jouefl  he 
pays  tho  freight.  All  sites  equally  low,  for  freo 
book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Biaghvmton,  N.  7. 


ASK  YOUR 


MILLIONSof  them 

Our  Fall  Catalogue  Is  the  fin. 
est  and  most  complete  ever 
issued.  Full  Instructions  for 
culture  by  an  experienced 
horticulturist.  8eut  FREE. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

srf.psmem, 

Rochester, N.Y.  A  ChlcngoJlL 


New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Etc. 

New  Pears, now  Benches,  new  Cherries,  n-w  Grapes, 
new  Strawberries,  &q  ,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  &c. 

DUTCH  BE  LBS.— Large  Importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  In  Holland.  First  qualttv 
Bulbs,  Beautiful  Hot  house  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  well 
grown.  Cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  8 A UTL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


^0arSV  0*r 


p  CORN 

jSHELLER ! 

(Wood**  Patent.) 

Will  shell  one  bushel  o. 
4’orti  in  4  minutes. 

tTrite  for  elreulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 

Lehigh  Valley  Emary  Wheel  Co. 

L.UU  IGHTON,  PA 


CHEAPEST& BEST  MILl 
SOLO  UNDER  GUARRANTEE 
TO  filVE  SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 

CHA?  KAESTNERaC? 

303-311  S.  CANAL  STR. 

CHICAGO  ILLt.  <| 


L«  WanliiiiKtoii'  J).  C. 


/^UZ>v  HANSELL  RASPBERRY 

A  ti.urvi'l  of  ,‘Hl  Jiltfbai  Alld  uuxttr 


A  ii.urvi'l  of  «*4bi  i i and  uuxtir 
|>HMI!||  in  ullivrri..p,'  i.  Mutielir*. 

tiler,  the  greatest  m  all  Mrewbrrriu,. 

iSBERRIES:-? 

t'sVWFJiy  11008  F.  *#^,,,,,tuCurrantM 

^  iup*Hof  >tcM*k  of  IMuntnofal)  fh»* 
a  IcAdlnK  vurletici,  both  new  And  old. 

^  Lov#tt’*  Smnll  KrtiltM  Arc  the 

{  bc«t.  An  illuGtrAtcd  priced  cAUloiruH  tolling  how  to  get  and 
grow  them,  free.  J*  T-  J-OVETT,  Little  .Sllror, 
troduccr  0/  Cuthbtrf  Ratpbtrry  ond  Manchittcr  Stratcbtrry. 


Patented  1N80  ACJVIE 

ONEMAN 

tfe  /A  I  f  SAW, 

•  J  ,T\  /If  Y  .  j  I  )L*  \  \  ltriifhn  a  at  ft 

/  ||  \  HO  Iba.  .iff flits 

.  uSx'tt"'  (CMt  ten uti'tl  ri'd'M- 

'rH  /  UBtil  tm  hillside 

I J  ‘  I  ~~  7 J  . L  enn  lake  longer 

SoJl^kx.  L— Mistl.e  au<l  suit 

more  and  with 
gitmler  thanwith  tmv  »i)iei  mnehine.  Send 

t  ncul.tr  to  J.  WILDER  .1-  HI..  Hum 
riietorera,  22?  Walnut  St-,  dncinnnti,  O. 


GRAPE 

Low  Prices.  Mailing  a  Specialty. 

WATER  FOWL*  Free  Catal 


Free  Catalogues. 


SM  AI.I.  FU(  IT  I’l.tXTV  ■  f  ■  BL  ■  MM 
TRI'.KN.  (Ineliinarli  r*  liii'A  ■  I  |AI  ■ 
the  unrivalled  New  (iirraut  bJT  S  ■M  (5s 

FAY’S  PROLIFIC.  zJJ",! 

ogues.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  Ytirk 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANCF’C  CO., 

Ameriean  Fmit  Drin.  WayUCttborO,  Pa. 


Dew 

AMERICAN 

COMPOSERS. 

As  regards  musical  compositions  of  note,  America 
is  undoubtedly  young.  A  great  deal  has,  however, 
during  the  last  lew  > ears,  been  accomplished.  The 
following  arc  all  by  native  composers: 

/.enohia,  t$3.lW )  By  S.  G.  Pratt. 

A  graud  Opera  ol  much  merit. 

Sr-  Peter.  (81. On  By  J.  K.,  Paine. 
a  well  known  Oratorio. 

Redumption  Uynm  ^30  ets.)  By  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

a  short,  but  complete  and  Impressive  work. 
Christum*.  (80ct8j  By  A.  C.  Gutlerson. 

A  sacred  Canuita  tor  ChrLstmas  time. 

Fall  of  Jerusalem  (So  els.  i  By  H  E.  Parkhurst. 

Ati  impressive  ami  musical  Cantata. 

Itjth  Paul  in .  (SOcts.i  By  Dudley  Buck. 

A  first  class  sacred  composition 
Praise  to  find.  i$  J  U), '  By  G.  F.  Bristow. 

-n  Oratorio.  Noble  words  and  music. 
Belshazzar  ($t.U0  >  By  J  A.  Butterfield, 
uramland  beautlrul  scenic  Cantata. 

Jnseph'a  Bnmliige  ($1.00  By  J.  M.  Chadwick. 

A  splondtu  orieut.il  sacred  Cantata. 

Christ  i  he  Kuril,  (islets. i  By  W.  Williams. 

Rasy  Christmas  Cantata. 

Don  Muiliu.  ($1  »)  )  B»  Dudley  Buck. 

a  legend  of  ue  crusaders.  Set  to  music. 

Pie nie  ($1.00  )  By  J.  R  Thomas. 

vi  id  do  iiu -doors i  for  a  Winter  concert. 

New  UJuwer  Queen.  (Tacts.)  By  G.  F.  Root. 

New  arrange  merit  fora  famous  Cantata. 
Hurtling  Ship  (80  ets  1  and  Storm  K i ii g  (88  cts. - 
By  B  F.  Bauer.  Easy  and  strlklug  cantatas. 

OLIVER  D1TSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

CHA8.  H.  DITSON  St.  CO..  843  Broadway.  New  York. 


AGENTS!  WANTED!  ACENTS! 


m  mm  am  m  mtm  agents'  wanted!  acents! 

VINES,  JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE 

Thoroughbred  l.ASIt  and/  NEW 


00 


_  _  ESTABLISHED 

-  ^  ninety-eight  years 

cccnc  For  the  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Planl^  p  P 
OtCLKO  For  the  MARKET  GARDENER 
CrrrvQ  For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY  CCCnQ 

vCbl/y  Crown  hy  mi rttfilvoq  on  our  own  Farms 

IP*  Ilandnonie  lllnstratrd  Cntnlogue  und  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALE. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETH&SONS(SEED  GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


SEEDS 

SEEDS 


YEARS 


NEW  r 
HOL¬ 
IDAY 

‘‘MISS  RICHAROS'  BOY.”  20  a  day  easily  sold 
we  want  an  Agent  In  every  town:  Send  tor  circulars, 
terms,  and  agency  to 'American  Publishing  Co., 
Hartford.  Boston,  Chicago.  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis. 

AGENTS  !  BOOK.  AG  EATS  ! 

SUNLIGHTandSHADOW 

jjgr*By  John  B a  Goughs r 

Wc  wnnt  I OtlO  more.  Agents  to  er  11  thin  tumnna  book. 
Everyone  laughs  and  orive  over  it.  Ten*  Of  Thousands 
arc  now  waiting  for  it.  AT. muter*  S*v  "Ood  speed  it ." 
The  temponjtire  cause  is  now  ••.••onmiiin.  and  this  is  the  best 
selling  hook  ever  i-ay'd.  N  ov  is  the  time  h,  work  for  Holiday 
deUverv.  Send  lor  circulars  and  no  one  Special  Terms. 

-V.  I>.  W  OKTUiNGTOX  Jc  CO..  Hartford,  Conn. 


©state. 

WEALTHY  FARMERS 

to  retire  from 

business  and  reside  In  a  city,  can  have  a  circular,  with 
cuts  of  a  FINE  RESIDENCE  for  sale  on  easy  terms. 


by  writing  to 


ES1DENCK  for  sale  on  eusy  terms, 

JOHN  II.  JOUNlAON, 

H.  E.  Agent,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


cENTs^innPERMqNJ-  MANNiNcsoTnpi^.Rnnir 

lAremaklneOlUUsELLINC  CCP  IYI  ILLUSTRATED  O  I  UUIV  DUUIV 

■Because  every  farmer  needs  it.  It  is  the  latest  and  most  complete  work  over  yet  issued  treatmgof  Horses, 
ttle.  Sheep,  etc.,  their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  causes  qf  disease,  symptoms,  and  rrmrdw.  Over 
HK)  pages,  iOO  illustrations.  Highly  endorsed  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  thePresident.V.Pres’t 
1  Seo'y  orPhila,Ool,  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Hon.  .T.W.GaDSDEX.aad  others.  Fanners  and  agents  desinpg  . 
Stable  work  ehoold  at  once  seed  for/uil  particulars  .o  HUH  B  ARD  BROS,,  733  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


AND  MAKE  HOME 


PRANCE.  MASS  OR  ATLANTA  GA 


fimuoroits, 


THE  CARLEY  SAW  MILL. 


Shetland  Ponies. 

1ST  IMPORTED  ALL  COLORS.  GENTLE  AND 
KIND.  REASONABLE  PlitCfcS. 

■■'or  further  particulars  apply  to  VUANCIs  II. 
ELPH,  Live  Stuck  Importer  iuuI  Exporter, 
1?  and  19  BROADWAY.  N.  Y.  City. 


»1II  Mn  nu  fuel  ory. 

Established  1U61. 

(3  HIST  JVL I J  jiS 
OF  VBKNUH  BUHB  8TONK. 
Portable  Mills  for  Farm 
era,  Saw  Mills,  etc.;  16  sl¬ 
aps;  over  2,000  lu  Use. 

Price  from  8st)  up.  Com 
ptete  Mill  and  Rhc|ler,$!)5. 
A  boy  can  grind  am!  keep 
p  In  order.  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  suitable  power. 
Complete  Flouring  and 
Corn  Mlllb 

Nordyke  &  Mnrniou  Co  ,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


^^TEVYjiO  M  CHEWING  J 

.  r  J  ~  .Machine Co. 

30  Union  Square  NY  Chicago  ill. 


-  •  THE 

GreatAmerican 

T- 

Pi4 

P  ’'Company  y 


Good  News 


LADIES! 


<;et  HP  Cl  libs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS,  and  so 
curV.ilMautllul  HIISS-UOSK  or  GOUM5AM) 
TEA-SET  ell  pi  ci*>.  our  own  Importation.  One  >>r 
these  beautiful  lea  sets  given  away  to  the  party  St  tid 
IBK  a  club  for  *23.  This  Is  the  gnatest  Inducement 
ever  offered  Seed  lit  your  order*  »ud  eujoyaeup 
of  GOOD  TEA  aivl  at  the*  cue  time  procure  a  RAND 
SOME  TEA  SEE  No  humbug  Good  Tern  Hue.,  ifie  . 
auil  tee.  Her  pound.  Excel  lent  Teas  fltks  and  60c. .and 
very  best  from  r,.Vt.  to»te  Wh«n  ordering  be  sure 
and  mention  what  kind  of  Teas  you  want,  wnether 
Oolong.  Mixed.  Japan.  Imperial.  Young  Hvson,  Unn- 
u  twderor  English  Breakfast  '  We  are  the  oldestand 
largest  Tea  Company  In  Hie  business  The  reput.itb  u 
of  our  hou*t!  jvuilU'<'fl  no  ( ommf'iit  For  full  |)  *rtit  u 
lurd  addles  TtlE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TKA  00.. 
p.  o.  Box  2bV.  81 and  33 \ esey  St.,  N» 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Two  B  U  v  DR  ED  ANJ.M  A*  S  of  mir  recent  ini;  ortath  n«  now  ready  o  remove  from  quarantine,  and  will 
be  sold  at  Private  Sale  at  LOW  I*  It  ICES,  for  stock  til  such  superior  quality  and  breeding. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  wl  I  net  n ored  until  November  1 .5,  In  older  10  rti1o<  e  our  herd  (which  now 
numbers  over  450  head)  t  •  the  capacity  or  our  stables  Every  animal  selected  personally  with  great  care, 
and  all  sup  rlor  both  In  breeding  and  quality.  Eveiy  animal  Irom  a  deep  mu  king  family,  ana  tne 
ancestors  .  f  all  seen  by  us  before  buying, 

A  better  lot  fC  tile  never  Imported  ,  .  ,  ...  ,, 

Now  Is  the  time  to  secure  CHOICE  HOLSTEINS  from  the  la-gcst  and  deepest  milking  Herd  In  the  world. 
First  come  first  served  Come  and  see  for  yourself  before  buying. 

Choice  Clydesdales  and  Hambletonians  for  sale. 

t3T~  CORRESPONDENCE  solicited.  [Mention  this  paper  J 

SMITHS  «£  POWELL. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 

^  ^  not  y  tv  i  it.  a  m _ i.i.»  _ _  T~» _ t  a...  _ _ _  _ _ j 


IPHTHERIA 


Croup,  Asthma,  Bronchitis. 

JOHNSON’S  ANODYNE  LINIMENT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  the*e  terrible  diseases,  and  will  cure  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  Information  that  will  save  many  lives, 
sent  free  hy  mail,  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  is 
better  thau  cure.  L  S.  Johnson  <fc  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidney’s,  Diabetes 
and  other  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys  and  Liver, 
which  you  are  being  ao  frightened  about,  Hop 
Bitters  is  the  only  thing  that  will  surely  and 
permanently  prevent  and  cure.  All  other 
pretended  cures  only  relieve  for  a  time  and 
then  make  you  many  times  worse. 

TJeeleH*  ICrlglit. 

To  worry  about  any  Liver,  Kidney  or  Uri¬ 
nary  Trouble,  especially  Bright’s  Disease  or 
Diabetes,  as  Hop  Bitters  never  fails  of  a  cure 
where  a  cure  is  possible.  We  know  this. — Ado. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO. 

AWARDED 

GOLD  MEDAL 

BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION , 

ON  THEIB 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mi 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  in  1881 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Faw  Mills,  Gang  Kdgers.  Lath  Machines,  Hob 
ad  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul- 
.eys,  Couplings,  Hearing,  Grist  and  Flour  Mills 
Send  for  Special  Circular  of  our  No.  1  P'-^tation 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  fur 

$200. 

Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Illustrated  Circulars  »ec. 

LANE  &  BODLE5T  CO., 

John  S  Water  Sts..  Cincinnati,  O 


When  one  goes  skating  for  the  first  time, 
he  can  never  tell  what  is  going  to  turn  up. 

A  quarryman said  he  couldn’t  see  any  dun- 
ger  in  smoking  while  he  was  handling  powder. 
He  can’t  see  anything  now. 

Mixed  — “  Suppose  a  fellow  that  has  nothin’ 
marries  a  gal  what  has  nothin’,  is  her  things 
his’n,  or  his’n  her’n,  or  is  hia’n  and  her’n  his’nY” 

A  little  girl  asked  her  sister  what  was 
chaos  that  her  papa  read  about.  The  elder 
replied,  “It  was  a  pile  of  nothing,  and  no 
place  to  put  it  in.” 

“Sarah,”  said  a  teacher  to  one  of  his  pu¬ 
pils, — “Sarah,  can  you  give  the  definition  of 
a  skipper  r—“ No,”  answered  Saiah  ;  “but 
perhaps  a  cheese  mite.” 

The  ignorant  young  man  who  said  he  want¬ 
ed  to  go  to  college  “  to  study  a  girl  called 
Belle  Lettres,”  bad  some  natural  talent  for 
something,  after  all. 

“Lay  off  your  overcoat,  or  you  won’t  feel 
it  when  yon  go  out,”  said  the  landlord  of  an 
inn  to  a  guest  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire. — 
“That’s  what  I’m  afraid  of,”  returned  the 
man.  “The  last  time  that  I  was  here  I  laid 
off  my  overcoat,  and  1  haven’t  felt  it  since. 

A  Yankee  paper  has  the  following: — “A 
man  who  is  owing  us  a  little  bill  said  he 
would  call  last  week  and  pay  us,  if  he  was 
alive.  He  still  appears  in  the  street;  but  as 
he  did  not  call  it  is  naturally  supposed  tba* 
he  is  dead,  and  walking  round  to  save  funeral 
expenses." 

I  have  just  bought  a  new  dress  for  a  poor 
woman  apd  sent  it  to  her,”  said  old  Uncle 
Jorkins  to  Miss  Pry, — “How  very  kind  of 
youl  It  is  just  like  you!"  exclaimed  that  in 
quisitive  lady,  addiDg,  “And  pray  who  was 
the  poor  woman  that  you  made  so  happy  ?” — 
“It  was  my  wife,  madam,”  answered  Uncle 
Jorkins. 


C  THE  VICTORY 

CORN  MILL. 

I  The  only  mill  that  is  a 
La.  complete  success  In  grlnd- 
SBf  inn  corn  and  cob  together. 
IWV  We  defy  competition  on  this 
Mud  of  grinding.  It  also 
grinds  shelled  corn  and  all 
oilier  kinds  of  grain,  course 
l  or  Hue,  as  desired.  Capac¬ 
ity  ten  to  iwtmti/  tntxhits  per 
ft  h  o  u  r.  Self  •  sharpening 
plates,  and  warranted  In 
S?!  every  respect. 

THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
.Springfield,  Ohio. 


Patent  spark-arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  2  to  12  horse  power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warranted  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
engines  made  Prices  from  8130  Upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “A,”  which  will  give  you 
full  information  and  prices  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  k  SON, 

Box  841,  (Joruiug,  N.  Y. 


The  Belle  City 
ENSILAGE  and 
FEED  CUTTER. 

1 1  ha*  no  equal  for  good. rapid 
work  and  durability.  Can  be 
run  by  wind  power.  It  suits 
every  time  Send  for  circular 
and  nume  thU  paper 
DAVID  LAWTON 
Rucine,  Win. 


STOVE  -  PIPE  SHELF. 

Iui|>ru,nl  ExLrntlott  Just  Patent#*. 

ACENTS  WANTED. 
*11011.00  umdr  l»,r  one 
Agent  in  (Iffy -six  day*. 

Full  |Hirltiutl»r»ttod  Ion  of  Agent#'r#. 
norlx,  sin, \vm,;  quick  S#fi'»  and  largo 
Profits,  free-  .Vo  freight  or  Boxing 
charges  to  Age, its.  Address  at  uno# 
aud  secure  choice  territory  frees- 

J.  E.  SHEPARD  A  CO.# 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL. 

Latest  out,  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  lu  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  f’lrcular. 

LEW18  8TRAYER,  York,  l»a. 


.  AND  NOT 
■WEAR  0U  V 


DHT  TN  hv  Watchmakers  Bvmatl,  S6c.  Clrcuim 
no«.  j  s.  lilKCH  Si  CO. .  38  Dor  St.,  .s  V 


Queen  the  South 

“  FOBTAI3T.,E 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stuulc  Feud  or  Meul  for 
Family  use. 

10,000  XtfcT  TTSE. 
Write  for  Pamphlet, 

f  Simpson  &  Gault  If  fg  Co, 

Successors  to  Stkaub  MILL  Go. 
CINCINNATI,  0. 


>  NONPAREIL 

FARM  &  FEED  MILLS 

W  The  Cheapest  and  Best. 

K  Will  Crush  and  Grind  A:  _  filing. 

«gr  Illustrated  Catalogue  FUFF. 

^Address  L,  J,  MILLER,  Ciucianati,  Q 


APPLE  JELLY 

Front  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  SORGHU M  J  UlCE  faster,  and  with 
leas  fuel  than  uuy  apparatus  known. 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Send  postal  for  - -  - -  ■- 


Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Testlmc-  | 
nlals.  I 

VERMONT  F 
FARM  MACHINE  % 
COMPANY,  ^ 

Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


__  .....  who  wish  to  learn  Steam  Engl 

TO  YOUriu  MEN  ueeriug,  send  your  name  with 
10c.  lu  stamps  to  P.  KEPPY.JEuglneer,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


Ip  LANTERNS 

I Lf  anh  VIELWS 


Ylapric  Lanterns  atia  SQaea  WANTED. 

HARtSACH  ORGAN  IN  A  CO.,  809  FILBERT  STREET 


onaer  catuiOKtie. _ — _ 

PHILADELPHIA,  I\4_ 


i unipuM^a 


Vol  XLI.  No.  1712 


NEW  YORK,  NOV.  18  1882. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
#2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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ground  and  thoroughly  harrowed  it.  After 
this  I  took  a  team  and  went  over  the  ground 
and  hauled  off  all  the  weeds  and  then  drilled 
in  the  seed.  My  neighbor  sowed  his  seed 
broadcast  on  the  same  held  that  he  used  two 
years  ago,  it  having  been  in  corn  this  Spring 
and  Summer.  It  wa*  really  more  foul  with 
weeds  and  Crab  Grass  than  ever  before.  His 
land  may  be  a  little  richer  than  mine;  but  not 
much — he  claims  that  his  success  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  weeds  and  Crab  Grass  he  leaves  on 
the  ground  act  as  a  mulch  and  protect  his 
wheat  during  the  Winter,  keeping  it  from 
freezing  out  and  giving  it  a  more  vigorous 
growth;  while,  as  they  lie  close  to  the  ground, 
they  are  no  impediment  to  it  after  it  starts  to 
grow  in  the  Spring.  N.  J.  Shepherd. 

Miller  Co.,  Mo. 


lot  grown  by  one  plant.  There  is  often  a 
marked  difference  in  the  color. 

In  some  the  seeds  are  nearly  all  light-yellow; 
in  others,  nearly  all  dark,  while  in  others 
almost  every  seed  has  some  light  and  some 
yellow  on  the  surface.  In  no  instance  were 
all  the  seeds  of  a  plant  alike  in  color.  The 
seeds  from  a  single  head  sometimes  showed 
variation  in  color.  Most  of  the  seeds  of  any 
one  plant  examined  were  alike  in  color. 

Probably  most  light-colored  seeds  are  grown 
on  plants  with  light-colored  foliage,  and  dark 
seeds  on  dark-leaved  plants,  bat  this  is  not 
always  the  case. 


Chr  IHimjariX 


Experiment  with  Potatoes. 

I  tried  an  experiment  this  year  with  82 
kinds  of  potatoes  on  a  small  plot  in  order  to 


MULCH  FOR  WHEAT. 


TWO  DAYS  AMONG  THE  HUDSON 
RIVER  VINEYARDS. 


E.  WILLIAMS. 


Notes  and  Impressions  by  the  Way. 


Two  years  ago  I  noticed  a  man  sowing 
wheat  broadcast  and  harrowing  it  in.  The 
land  had  been  under  corn  the  previous  year 
and  was  very  weedy  with  a  full  crop  of  Crab 
Grass,  and  after  the  corn  had  been  cut  off  it 
had  been  poorly  plowed,  or  the  weeds  were 
poorly  turned  under,  leaving  bunches  of  Crab 
Grass  and  weeds  all  over  it.  After  he  had 
sowed  the  wheat  and  finished  harrowing,  the 
field  was  covered  with  weeds  and  Crab  Grass, 
the  boy  who  did  the  harrowing  having  failed 
to  take  any  pains  to  clear  the  harrow,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  fill  up  and  scatter  as  it  happened. 
Having  been  always  in  the  habit  of  putting 


SECOND  DAY. 

Having  accepted  Mr.  Rogers’s  invitation 
to  visit  his  vineyard  of  Niagaras,  early  next 
morning  a  quartette  of  our  party  were  wend¬ 
ing  their  way  to  the  Niagara  farm.  W® 
found  Mr.  Rogers  out  in  the  vineyard  to  wel¬ 
come  us  and  show  us  over  the  acres  of  young 
vines.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  laborious  character  of  his  operations 
without  seeing  them.  Here  field  after  field 
had  been  cleared  of  stone  and  set  to  vines,  the 
rows  in  one  field  being  in  continuous  lines 
with  those  in  another  over  hills,  fences,  val¬ 
leys  and  roads,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern 
the  stakes,  and  still  the  work  goes  on,  huge 
boulders  and  masses  of  rock  being  subjected 
to  the  power  of  dynamite  before  subjecting 
them  to  the  physical  force  employed  for 
their  removal.  The  labor  and  expense  of 
preparing  such  unpropitious  and  uninvit¬ 
ing  fields  for  vineyard  purposes  would 
appall  almost  any  one  with  less  means,  forti¬ 
tude  and  faith  than  Mr.  Rogers  possesses.  His 
pluck  and  energy  are  to  be  admired,  and  his 
success  will  ba  hailed  with  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  all  who  are  cognizant  of  his  stupen¬ 
dous  undertaking.  If  all  goes  well  for  a  year 
or  two,  this  vineyard  alone  will  be  worth  a 
journey  of  miles  to  see.  With  our  best  wishes 
for  his  success,  we  bade  Mr.  Rogers  adieu  and 
returned  to  our  hotel  for  breakfast,  after 
which  we  wended  our  way  to  the  ferry  and 
crossed  the  river  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  we 
took  a  train  for  Fishkill. 

On  our  arrival  there  we  found  Mr.  Burrow 
in  waiting  to  show  us  the  vine-clad  hills  of  old 
Dutchess  County,  and  the  fiist  one  visited  was 
his  own  mountain  home,  a  very  elevated  spot, 
one  we  should  think  very  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  though  he  insisted  he  had  nothing  to 
show  us,  as  the  drouth  and  thrlp  had  injured 
his  vines  badly  this  season,  which  we  found  to 
be  too  true,  the  foliage  on  some  vines  being 
sere  and  yellow  from  these  causes. 

Query:  Are  thrip  and  drouth  inseparable  ? 

No.  100,  an  unnamed  seedling,  from  Con¬ 
cord  and  Black  Hamburgh,  was  the  first 
grape  that  attracted  our  attention  here: 
Vine  strong  and  vigorous,  bunch  large  and 
double-shouldered,  berry  of  the  shape  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  color  of  Concord,  pulp  tender,  flavor 
good.  Under  tbe  circumstances,  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  promising  variety. 

Minnehaha,  a  small  sweet,  white  variety 
of  fine  quality. 

Ricketts’s  No.  97 :  from  Concord  and  Black 
Hamburgh;  black;  bunch  and  berry,  large 
and  handsome;  quality  not  tested.  As  seen 


N  u  m  b  e  r, 

W  6  k  * 8 

especial  care.  Not  all  of  our  Blush  pota¬ 
toes  are  so  Bliapely  as  this  portrait, 
or  anything  like  all.  But  this  was  selected 
as  the  typical  shape  and  average  size  of 
the  best.  We  never  exptct  to  disseminate 
a  better  early  potato  than  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  or  a  better  late  one  than  the  White 
Elephant.  Should  the  Blush  succeed  as  well 
as  t>n  intermediate,  we  shall  be  right  well 
contented.  As  has  already  been  stated,  this 
was  selected  last  year  because  it  yielded  more 
than  any  other  of  16  new  varieties  among 
which  it  was  cultivated,  while  the  quality  and 
keeping  properties  proved  to  be  unexcelled. 
The  season  was  very  dry  and  the  vines  died 
early  as  compared  with  this  year,  when  they 
were  late  in  dying.  We  have  tried  the  variety 
in  three  different  soils  and  locations:  first,  in 
light,  sandy  soil;  second,  in  stony,  clay  loam) 
the  field  being  Bituated  upon  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  sloping  to  the  West;  third,  in  our  garden 
soil  which  is  inclined  to  elay,  and  moist. 
Except  that  the  yields  in  the  first  aud  second 
cases  were  very  satisfactory,  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  speak  of  them  at  present,  as  the  land 
measurement  has  not  as  yet  been  taken.  In 
the  third  case  we  have  to  report  as  follows: — 
A  light  spread  of  farm  manure  (about  10  tons 
to  the  acrei  was  strewn  upon  the  surface  and 
spaded  under.  Then  Mapes’B  “Light  Soil 
Complebe”  fertilizer  was  broadcasted  at  the 
rate  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre.  Furrows  were 
then  made  four  inches  deep  and  the  pieces 
(two  eyes  each)  were  pluced  one  foot  apart  in 
these  furrows  as  measured  by  a  knotted  cord 
stretched  over  the  drills,  a  contrivance  which 
we  can  commend  as  saving  labor  and  time 
where  exact  measurements  are  required.  The 
pieces  were  covered  with  soil,  and  another 
dressing  of  the  same  fertilizer  was  made  upon 
tbe  covered  pieces  in  the  furrows  at  the  rate 
of  500  pounds  to  the  acre.  Then  the  furrows 
were  raked  full  of  soil  and  ridged  op  a  little 
so  that  as  the  eartli  settled  an  even  surface 
would  be  preserved.  Hand  drills  alone  were 
used  in  cultivation  and  all  hilling  up  avoided. 
They  were  harvested  September  IS,  and  the 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  726  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  number  of  potatoes  to  the  acre, 
large  and  small,  was  232,820.  The  best  average 
five  weighed  three  pounds  nine  ounces. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden,  in  soil  rather 
heavier  and  treated  in  the  uame  way, the  yield 
was  614,31  bushels,  to  the  acre.  The  number 
of  potatoes  to  tbe  acre  was  179,520;  the  Leit 
average  five  weighed  three  pounds.  We  say 
treated  in  the  same  way — the  pieces  in  this 
test  were  first  rolled  in  plaster. 

Of  this  Blush  Potato  we  shall  send  in  our 
approaching  Seed  Distribution  to  all  of  our 
subscribers  who  apply,  one  of  medium  size  or 
two  little  ones.  We  should  advise  our  friends 
to  place  it,or  them, w  hen  received,  in  dry  sand 
in  a  well-ventilated  cellar  where  the  temper¬ 
ature  ranges  between  31  and  40  degrees  as 
nearly  as  may  be. 


THE  BLUSH.— The  New  Intermediate,  Drought-resisting,  Long-keeping  Potato. 

[Prom  Nature]  — Fig.  433. 


light  and  some  dark  seeds  were  tested  side  by 
side.  Three  lots  of  50  each  of  dark  seeds  and 
three  lots  of  50  light  seeds  were  tested  and 
germinated  as  follows : 


Dark. 

Light. 

49 

41 

48 

42 

43 

41 

140 

124 

In  1881,  other  tests  were  made  giving  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results: 

Of  250  dark  seeds  244  germinated. 

Of  250  light  seeds  240  germinated. 

These  tests  illustrate  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  draw  general  conclusions  from  a  few  ex¬ 
periments.  In  the  Spring  of  1881  two  beds, 
each  about  six  feet  square,  were  sown  to  Red 
Clover.  In  one  bed  dark  seeds  only  were 
sown ;  in  the  other,  light  seeds.  These  were 
picked  from  the  same  lot  of  seeds.  For  a 
time,  at  first,  we  thought  the  dark  seeds  did 
the  best;  but,  after  a  little,  no  difference 
could  be  seen.  As  a  rule,  no  difference  could 
be  seen  in  the  color  of  the  foliage  of  the  plants 
in  the  two  beds.  A  single  plant  in  tbe  bed 
sown  to  dark  seeds  was  unusually  dark  in 
color.  The  leaves  were  thick,  smooth  and 
destitute  of  the  light  spot  so  often  seen  on 
leaflets.  I  have  shelled  out  the  seeds  from  50 
heads  of  Red  Clover  from  eight  plants,  each 


my  wheai;  ground  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  very  large 
returns  from  a  field  so  carelessly  put  in. 

My  own  wheat  ground  had  been  well 
plowed  with  a  16-inch  sulky  plow,  the  weeds 
and  grass  having  been  all  turned  under  ;  then 
the  ground  bad  been  dragged  and  then  har¬ 
rowed  twice,  after  which  I  drilled  in  the 
wheat.  My  land  was  prairie  and  his  had  been 
timber,  which  had  been  chopped  off,  leaving 
the  stumps  still  iu  the  field.  The  next  year 
was  at  best  a  very  poor  one  for  wheat,  but  he 
got  fourteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  I 
got  only  seven. 

Last  year  on  part  of  my  ground — corn 
ground — I  cultivated  the  corn  in  July  and  cut 
it  off  clean  in  August,  the  chinch  bug  and 
dry  weather  having  ripened  the  corn  very 
early.  After  barrowiug  the  land  thoroughly 
I  drilled  in  my  wheat.  The  remainder  I 
plowed  the  same  as  usual,  harrowed  well  and 
drilled.  My  neighbor  sowed  again  on  a  piece 
<of  corn  land  fully  as  foul  as  that  he  had  used 
the  year  before.  Ha  sowed  very  late — about 
the  first  of  November — iu  the  same  apparently 
careless  maoner.  My  corn  land  this  year 
yielded  eight  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  other 
land  six;  while  my  neighbor’s  yielded  nearly 
16.  This  year  I  have  sown  altogether  on  corn 
land,  having  cut  and  hauled  the  corn  off  the 


see  which  would  give  the  largest  yield — soil  a 
strong,  rocky  loam  broken  up  in  July  of  last 
year  and  sown  to  buckwheat.  The  potatoes 
were  planted  on  Juoe  8.  The  furrows  were 
opened  with  a  double  mold-board  plow  and 
a  fair  dressing  of  old  yard  manure  was  spread 
in  the  furrow.  The  piece  was  hoed  twice. 
When  I  dug  the  potatoes  I  weighed  the  best 
five  hills  of  each  kind ;  this  of  course  is  not  a 
fair  way  to  do,  as  some  kinds  run  more 
evenly  than  others,  but  the  kind  that  gave 
the  largest  weight  ran  more  evenly  than  most 
of  them.  The  potatoes  run  all  the  way  from 
three  pounds  to  fifteen  and  one-half  pounds 
for  five  hills.  Tbe  size  and  looks  of  the  tops 
were  no  indications  of  the  yisld.  The  kind 
that  did  the  best  was  the  Mammoth  Pearl, 
but  in  the  same  Said,  some  20  rods  distant, 
the  WThite  Elephant  did  very  much  the  best 
of  all  I  raised.  On  my  soil  the  Early  Ohio  does 
very  much  better  than  the  Beauty  of  Hebi  on. 

North  Paris,  Maine.  A.  j.  a. 


IS  DARK-COLORED  CLOVER  SEED 
B  JiTTER  THAN  THAT  OF  A 
LIGHT  COLOR? 


PROFESSOR  W,  J.  BEAL. 


Dark-colored,  bright-looking  seeds  are 
generally  considered  the  best.  In  1877  some 


fiflij  Crops. 


previously,  I  have  regarded  it  as  one  of  his 
best  show  varieties. 

Walter,  grafted  on  Concord,  was  carrying 
a  fine  crop. 

Iona  was  much  improved  by  grafting. 
Rebecca  was  similarly  improved. 

Lady  rots  and  cracks  badly. 

In  passing  through  bis  single  vines,  put  out 
fortesting  their  virtues,  he  remarked:  There  is 

Worden,  from  - ;  if  you  can  make 

anything  but  a  Concord  out  of  it  you  can  do 
more  than  I  can.  On  tasting  it,  we  agreed 
exactly,  and  record  another  instance  where 
the  Concord  has  been  labeled  and  sent  out  as 
Worden  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  both 
kinds  were  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be  considered 
identical.  I  have  since  given  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sample  the  genuine  Worden,  and  a 
single  berry  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  be  an  expert  to  detect 
the  difference.  Here  was  one  more  fact  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  we  are  not  sure  of 
a  thing  till  we  have  proved  it. 

Having  descended  to  the  valley  or  plains 
below,  which  resembled  a  vast  amphitheatre 
surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  our  next  call  was 
at  Mr.  Waldo’s,  whose  vineyard  was  qt  a 
character  entirely  different  from  any  hereto¬ 
fore  visited. 

Duchess  here  was  about  as  near  perfection 
as  could  be,  and  the  finest  show  yet  seen.  On 
its  own  roots  it  was  only  ordinary;  but, 
grafted  on  the  Salem,  it  produced  clusters 
we  thought  would  weigh  a  pound  each.  Many 
vines  were  killed  last  Winter  though  covered, 
while  others  wintered  safely  and  were  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  crops.  This  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  difference  in  maturity  of  the  wood,  else 
why  should  some  survive  and  not  others, 
though  treated  alike  ? 

Wilder,  Agawam,  Massasoit  and  Salem 
were  very  flue  here,  a  vine  of  the  latter  with 
an  arm  20  feet  long  bearing  a  large  crop.  Last 
year  the  same  vine  bore  SQ  pounds.  Mr. 
Waldo  thinks  this  variety  needs  and  does  bet¬ 
ter  with  long  arms;  with  short  ones  the  fruit 
does  not  seem  to  set  well,  and  this  variety  mil¬ 
dews  worse  than  Rogers’s  Hybrids  generally. 
Mr.  Waldo  and  all  others  visited  on  this  side 
of  the  river  still  adhere  to  the  Puller  system 
of  training. 

Allen’s  Hybrid  was  very  fine  here,  though 
it  suffers  somewhat  from  mildew. 

Rebeccas  were  grown  in  quantity,  the 
hirgest  and  finest  we  ever  saw.  Grafted  vines 
were  far  superior  in  vigor  to  those  on  their 
own  roots.  By  grafting  he  secures  as  good  a 
growth  of  vine  as  that  of  the  Concord  and  the 
grafted  vines  withstand  mildew  as  well,  he 
thinks.  Twenty  feet  of  growth  the  first  sea¬ 
son  are  not  unusual.  He  grafts  just  as  the 
buds  are  starting,  setting  the  graft  under 
ground,  using  one  or  two  buds,  the  lower  one 
being  on  the  inside. 

Jefferson,  grafted  on  Concord  last  year, 
was  heavy  in  fruit;  bunches  large  and  fine, 
fully  equal  to  that  in  the  cut  iu  the  Rural 
a  year  or  so  ago.  These  vines  are  very  much 
superior  to  those  on  their  own  roots  and  prove 
more  hardy. 

Montgomery,  a  white  foreign  variety,  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  fine  appearance;  bunches  large, 
shouldered  and  compact;  berries  medium. 
Last  year  there  were  clusters  weighing  two- 
and-onehalf  pounds  each.  These  are  also 
grafted  on  Concords,  with  the  same  beneficial 
results  as  in  the  case  of  others.  He  covers 
this  and  all  tender  varieties. 

Iona,  very  fine. 

AUTUCHON  (Arnold)  rots  worse  than  any. 
Martha  Burdette  is  as  nearly  like  Diana 
a9  two  peas  are  to  each  other. 

White  Delaware  was,  as  usual,  not  of 
much  account. 

Croton  on  its  own  roots  sets  full,  but  the 
vinas  are  not  able  to  mature  the  crops. 
Grafting  affords  the  remedy. 

Lady  grafted  on  Israelis  this  Spring,  lay 
dormant  tilt  July,  but  had  since  grown  20  feet. 

Lady  Washington  grafted  on  Concord  had 
shown  the  same  peculiarity. 

Regarding  fertilizers,  Mr.  Waldo  stated  he 
had  always  used  barnyard  manure,  but  this 
year  had  applied  half  a  ton  of  Mapes’s  “Fruit 
and  Vine  Manure”  to  an  acre  and  a  half,  the 
results  of  which  were  yet  to  be  seen. 

Our  next  eall  was  on  Air.  Pierce,  a  part  of 
whose  vineyard  is  located  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  surrounded  by  valleys.  Here,  early  or  late 
frosts  are  unknown  the  atmosphere  i3  so  dry. 

Delawares,  which  are  largely  grown,  were 
very  fine,  the  best  yet  seen.  He  was  shipping 
them  to  Boston,  the  new  railroad  route  just 
opened  affording  fine  facilities  for  so  doing,, 
and  the  returns  looked  25  per  cent,  better — 
an  important  feature. 

Rebecca  here  also  was  very  fine,  especially 
when  grafted  on  Concords,  and  thus  treated, 
he  thiuks  it  hardier.  He  covers  all  his  vines 
except  Concords.  I 

Wilder  was  very  fine  indeed — if  possible 
better  than  at  Mr.  Waldo’s.  i 

Lindlky  he  finds  a  free  bearer,  the  most  so 
of  any  of  Rogers’s  Hybrids.  Grafted,  it  is  fine.  < 
Lady  grafted  on  Concords  is  here,  too,  far 
superior  to  those  on  their  own  roots.  l 


i  Elvira  and  Brighton  are  similarly  im¬ 
proved,  the  latter  being  so  much  superior  that 
he  grows  them  that  way  only. 

Montgomery  was  a  prominent  variety  here 
also,  grafted  on  Concord.  Mr.  Pierce  thinks 
grafting  increases  the  weight  of  the  clusters 
25  per  cent.  We  saw  plenty  of  bunches  that 
would  turn  the  scale  at  a  pound  and  a 
i  pound  and-a  half. 

Downing  (Ricketts’s  No.  1),  from  Israella 
and  Muscat-Hamburgh,  was,  if  possible,  the 
most  attractive  and  captivating  of  all.  It  was 
grafted  on  Hartford  ;  vine  short  jointed, 
und  vigorous  ;  foliage  good;  bunch  very  long 
(we  measured  several  that  were  eight  to  nine 
inches  in  length)  ;  berries  large,  oval  or  ob¬ 
long,  dark  purple ;  flesh  very  solid,  equal  to 
Hamburgh  ;  season  September  20th  to  Octo¬ 
ber  1st ;  keeps  welL  Certainly  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  variety  as  grown  by  Mr.  Pierce,  and  the 
desire  to  test  it  elsewhere  was  unanimous. 
Not  disseminated  ;  and  it  is  my  impression 
that  these  few  vines  comprise  the  whole  stock 
in  existence.  If  so,  ample  time  will  be  had  to 
test  it  more  thoroughly  before  it  is  offered  to 
the  public,  I  hope  it  will  achieve  as  great 
eminence  and  honor  in  its  sphere  as  the  illus¬ 
trious  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  occu¬ 
pies  among  his  fellow  man. 

El  Dorado  (Ricketts’s),  a  white,  vigorous 
variety  of  first  quality,  Mr.  Pierce  regards  as 
“every  man’s  grape,”  because  everyone  can 
grow  it.  I  hope  this  is  so, and  every  one  of  the 
party  is  going  to  try  it. — [We  have  fruited  it 
for  three  years  and  have  never  raised  a  fair¬ 
sized  or  perfect  bunch  except  by  bagging.  The 
vine  is  vigorous,  but  mildews  badly. — Eds  ] 
Advance,  another  of  Ricketts’6  Seedlings, 
is  of  good  quality  but  regarded  as  strictly  an 
amateur  grape. 

My  note  book  embraces  many  others,  but 
space  will  permit  only  a  few  notes  of  the 
most  prominent  ones. 

The  declining  sun  admonished  us  that  the 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close  as  we  retraced 
our  steps  to  the  house,  where  we  were  soon 
seated  and  engaged  in  conversation.  The 
prominent  idea,  or  subject  ia  all  our  minds 
was  the  one  of  grafting,  the  successful  results 
of  which  had  so  impressed  us,  and  Mr,  Pierce 
was  called  on  to  give  his  method,  which  did 
not  essentially  differ  from  Mr.  Waldo’s,  as 
stated  above. 

“  What  per  cent,  of  your  grafted  vines 
growr  ?  ”  was  asked. 

“That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer, 
the  results  are  so  variable.  Sometimes 
90  to  95  per  cent,  will  grow,  and  at  other 
limes  as  large  a  percentage  will  fail,  al¬ 
though  the  work  is  performed  with  the 
same  care  and  attention  in  both  cases,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  why  it  is  so.” 

To  illustrate  this  point,  Mr.  Burrow  cited 
an  instance.  He  bad  a  little  wood  of  a  choice 
variety  he  wanted  to  graft,  and  as  Mr.  Pierce’s 
success  had  been  so  marked  he  got  him  to  go 
to  his  place  and  do  it  for  him,  rather  than 
risk  his  own  work.  He  set  all  the  grafts  but 
one  ;  that  one  he  took  home  and  set  on  his 
own  place,  and  that  was  the  only  one  that 
grew,  and  but  for  that  one  he  would  have 
lost  the  variety.  So  you  see  we  can’t  tell 
what  the  results  will  be  beforehand.  There  is 
the  fact,  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Thanking  our  host  for  the  facilities  afforded 
us  for  observation,  and  for  the  instruction  re¬ 
ceived,  we  bade  him  adieu  and  resumed  our 
journey,  now  “homeward  bound,” via  Fish- 
kill,  where  wre  were  to  take  the  evening'train 
for  New  York,  and  where  Mr.  Burrow  re¬ 
signed  his  commission  as  guide,  having  fully 
redeemed  his  promise  to  show  us  as  fine  vine¬ 
yards  on  his  side  of  the  river  as  we  had  seen 
on  the  other  side. 

I  trust  these  brief  and  imperfect  notes  will 
partially  satisfy  those  who  were  unable  to  join 
us,  and  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  Rural 
readers  generally. 

MORE  OF  THE  NEW  GRAPES. 

.  - 

GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL. 

My  impressions  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
of  the  character  and  promise  of  some  of  the 
newer  grapes,  may  be  of  interest,  and  have 
some  value  to  readers  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  In  the  Rural  of  October  21,  you 
published  some  remarks  of  mine  upon  the 
Missouri  grapes  of  Mr.  Grein,  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  Mr.  Snider’s  vineyard  at  Lancaster. 

I  have  the  same  varieties  fruiting  for  the  first 
time  and  under  unfavorable  conditions,  at 
Delaware,  and  have  carefully  noted  their 
character  during  the  growing  and  fruiting 
season,  and  1  will  briefly  notice  such  of  them 
as  seem  to  me  the  most  worthy  of  attention; 
and,  first,  Grein's  Golden  and  No.  1,  or  Mis¬ 
souri  Riesling.  Both  are  very  vigorous  in 
growth,  with  abundant  and  very  healthy  fo¬ 
liage,  showing  no  mildew  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  from  careful  examination  of  their  foliage. 

G  rein's  Golden  1  believe  to  be  a  natural 
cross  of  the  Riparia  and  Labrusca,  probably 
Taylor  and  Concord;  and  since  the  perfect 
maturity  of  the  fruit  I  regard  it  as  a  grape 


of  high  character,  and  worthy  of  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  held  by  Husmann  and  others 
in  Missouri.  It  is,  when  fully  ripe,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  golden-colored  grapes  I  have 
seen;  in  flavor,  pure.rich  and  sprightly,  wholly 
free  from  foxiuess:  skin  thin,  but  sufficiently 
tenacious  to  bear  handling  and  shipping  well; 
pulp  quite  teuder.  I  tested  it  carefully  with 
Lady  Washington  and  Duchess,  both  perfectly 
ripened,  and  am  compelled  to  say  it  was  better 
flavored  than  either.  It  is  but  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Duchess  vine  had  mildewed 
pretty  badly  in  the  foliage,  and  the  fruit  was 
probably  not  as  well  flavored  on  that  account. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  varieties  as  grown 
at  Delaware,  and  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions.  At  Lancaster,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  Grein’s  Golden  had  suffered  from  mil¬ 
dew  of  the  fruit,  and  the  clusters  were  quite 
imperfect;  and  the  fruit  not  being  ripe,  my 
impressions  were  not  favorable.  It  isdifficult 
to  say,  this  season,  what  its  natural  period  of 
ripening  will  be,  but  as  compared  with  Lady 
Washington,  it  is  the  same.  As  compared 
with  Concord,  I  should  say  it  is  a  week  or 
ten  days  later. 

Missouri  Riesling  is  much  like  its  con¬ 
gener,  but  appears  to  be  more  likely  a  true 
Riparia.  The  clusters  and  berries  are  rather 
smaller,  and  nearly  white.  Its  period  of 
ripening  is  a  fewdaysearlier;  its  flavor  is  also 
pure  and  quite  sweet;  pulp  tender,  but  less 
sprightly,  and  to  my  taste  not  quite  as  good 
as  Gn  iu’s  Golden.  To  those  who  are  familiar 
with  Allen’s  Hybrid,  I  would  say  these  grapes 
are  not  unlike  it,  and  I  think  fully  equal  to  it 
or  Croton  in  their  best  condition.  This,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  hardy  vines  and  healthy 
foliage,  renders  them  worthy  at  least  of  trial, 
wherever  they  will  mature. 

Noah,  another  Taylor  or  Elvira  seedling 
of  somewhat  similar  habit  and  character, 
which  originated  at  Nauvoo,  II!.,  seems  very 
hardy,  healthy  and  productive,  bearing  me¬ 
dium  to  large  clusters,  which  are  always  green 
in  color  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  very  pleasant 
and  sprightly  in  flavor,  but  the  pulp  is  too 
tough  l  or  a  good  table  grape,  it  being  speciatl  v 
objectionable  to  those  who  do  not  like  to 
swallow  the  seeds;  and  it  has  the  bad  habit  of 
falling  too  easily  from  the  cluster  as  soon 
as  fully  ripe. 

Amber  and  Faith  are  two  more  seedlings 
of  somewhat  similar  character,  originated  by 
Jacob  Rommel,  also  of  Missouri.  The  Amber, 
when  fully  ripe,  has  a  delicate  rosy  or  pink 
color,  very  much  like  Lady  Washington,  and 
is  much  like  it,  except  that  the  clusters  are 
smaller,  and  the  pulp  more  tender. 

Faith  is  a  very  strong  grower,  regarded  by 
Mr.  Rommel  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  seedlings, 
and  so  named  because  he  had  faith  in  its  good 
quality  and  fair  promise.  It  is  in  size  of  clus¬ 
ter  and  berry,  as  shown  in  its  first  hearing 
this  season,  rather  smaller  than  any  of  the 
others,  but  earlier  in  ripening,  and  fully  equal 
in  flavor  and  quality.  All  are  pure- flavored 
and  wholly  free  from  foxy  taste  or  smell;  and 
when  fully  ripe,  are  also  free  from  the  pecu¬ 
liar  flavor  which  I  call  “immature,”  in  their 
supposed  parent,  the  Taylor. 

Lady  Washington  fruited  on  several  vines 
this  season,  and  I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
in  its  performance.  It  was  not  as  early  as  I 
expected  from  representations  of  its  introdu¬ 
cer,  and  when  ripe  it  i9  not  a  White  grape  at 
all,  but  a  delicate  red.  The  vine  is  an  immense 
grower  and  the  foliage  quite  healthy— more 
so  here  than  any  of  Rogers’s  Hybrids, and  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  any  of  the 
Concord  class.  This  I  regard  as  greatly  in  its 
favor;  and,  except  that  it  is  later  in  ripening 
than  represented,  I  think  it  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory,  as  it  is  really  good  when  perfectly 
ripe.  While  it  remained  light  green  iu  color, 
and  when  it  ought  to  have  been  ripe,  I  was 
disposed  to  regard  it  very  unfavorably ;  but 
after  the  grapes  became  clear,  and  of  a  light 
red  color,  I  fouud  it  very  pure- flavored,  pleas¬ 
ant  and  agreeable—  much  like  the  foreign 
Chasselas,  with  the  same  rather  firm  flesh,  of 
uniform  consistence  from  the  skin  to  the  cen¬ 
ter.  But  it  will  disappoint  Northern  growers 
who  expect  it  to  “  ripen  with  the  Concord.” 

I  know  this  was  an  exceptional  season;  but  I 
think  it  will  be  found  at  least  ten  days  later 
than  the  Concord,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  [It  is  two  weeks  later  with  us.  Eds.] 
Highland  has  also  disappointed  me,  both 
in  earliness  and  quality.  The  vine  is  good  and 
the  foliage  healthy.  The  fruit  very  large, 
showy  and  handsome — one  of  the  largest 
grapes  in  my  collection.  But  it  is  as  late  as 
the  Catawba;  and  the  best  it  has  got  here  is 
about  equal  to  Rogers’s  Essex  or  Barry,  and 
is  much  like  them  ;  neither  has  ripened  well 
here  this  season.  Further  south,  where  it  can 
have  a  warm  sun  and  a  long  season,  Highland 
may  be  valuable;  but  1  fear  it  will  prove  a 
disappointment  to  all  planters  at  the  North.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  have  been  greatly  misin¬ 
formed  about  this  grape. 

Vkrgknnks  has  also  disappointed  me,  but 
in  another  and  more  agreeable  way.  It  is  a 
much  better  and  more  promising  grape  than  I 
expected  to  find  it.  Although  the  vine  is  vig¬ 


orous  and  the  foliage  healthy,  somewhat  of 
the  Hartford  type,  the  fruit  is  very  handsome, 
delicate  and  pure  flavored,  and  wholly  free 
from  any  suspicion  of  foxiness.  Its  color  is  a 
deep,  clear,  reddish  maroon,  pulp  tender  and 
melting,  not  very  high-flavored  but  pleasaDt, 
and,  I  should  say,  “very  good.”  Upon  a 
young  vine,  in  its  first  bearing,  the  clusters 
are  small,  but  the  berries  are  large,  just  com¬ 
pact  enough  without  crowding,  and  the  skin 
just  tenacious  enough  to  bear  handling  and 
shipping  well.  It  impresses  me  as  a  grape 
that  will  grow  in  favor;  and  if  it  fulfills  its 
present  promise  of  iron-clad  hardiness,  it  will 
prove  a  very  useful  standard  variety  for  ex¬ 
tensive  use,  both  in  the  garden  and  vineyard. 

- »♦■» - 

CAY  WOOD'fci  POUGHKEEPSIE  RED 

AND  ULSTER  PROLIFIC  GRAPES. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Red  is  a  croBs  of  Iona 
and  Delaware;  the  vine  is  a  strong  grower; 
the  leaf  resembles  that  of  Delaware  more  than 
any  other.  It  has  been  proved  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  latitude  of  Toronto  for  the  past 
10  years.  The  clusters  run  iu  size  from  that 
of  Delaware  to  twice  as  large,  many  of  them 
having  from  three  to  four  shoulders.  Clusters 
have  been  grown  that  weighed  a  pound  each. 
The  crops  are  heavy.  There  have  been  but 
two  seasons  in  the  past  15  years  when  it  has 
ripened  as  late  as  September  10th ;  it  usually 
ripens  iu  August.  It  contains  sugar  enough 
to  raisin  if  suspended  in  a  paper  bag  and  hung 
in  a  warm  room.  No  foxy  or  offensive  aroma, 
disagreeable  or  unpleasant  taste  of  any  kind, 
can  be  found  in  skin  or  flesh.  Its  saccharine 
matter  has  stood  in  different  seasons  at  froui 
102  to  lOfi  degrees,  and  the  acid  at  from  four 
to  live  degrees.  The  oldest  wine-maker  in  the 
State  ranks  it  “  highest  of  all  ”  for  wine.  Al¬ 
though  not  used  before  in  the  description  of  na¬ 
tive  grapes,  we  apply  to  it  the  term  “  Perfect.” 

The  Ulster  Prolific. 

is  a  cross  of  Catawba  and  an  edible  variety  of 
the  wild  JEstfvalis,  and  minute  thorns  cover 
the  wood,  as  in  case  of  the  latter.  The  growth 
of  vine  compares  with  that  of  the  Catawba. 
During  the  eight  years  we  have  fruited  it,  it 
has  proved  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  wild  varie¬ 
ties.  Leaf  of  medium  size  and  wild  in  appear¬ 
ance;  it  hangs  on  to  the  last  and  we  have 
never  known  it  to  mildew.  While  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  in  one  particular  not  as  pure  as 
that  of  Poughkeepsie  Red,  yet  it  is  passed 
upon  at  the  many  fairs  at  which  it  has  been 
exhibited  and  by  all  who  have  visited  our 
grounds  as  the  best  seedling  we  have  ever 
produced,  owing  to  its  peculiar  luscious  sac¬ 
charine.  property.  We  know  of  no  variety 
that  will  ripen  so  great  a  quantity  of  fruit  to 
a  given  amount  of  wood.  The  joints  are  from 
one  to  three  inohes  long.  The  clusters  are  of 
Catawba  size;  the  berry  is  longer;  compact, 
but  not  crowded.  It  ripens  with  the  Concord, 
and  will  hang  until  the  ground  freezes.  The 
old  wine-maker  spoken  of  above  says  it  makes 
a  wine  of  high  character.  Its  unfermented 
juice  is  unusually  sweet. 

On  the  correctness  of  these  descriptions  of 
these  two  seedlings  we  await  the  verdict  of 
the  country,  and  aBk  any  of  the  numerous 
persons  who  have  visited  them  and  know 
them  to  correct  any  error  in  the  descriptions. 

Marlboro’,  N.  Y.  A.  J.  Caywood. 


Eitriil  Copies. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Rural  Oct,  14. — What  a  gain  in  truthful¬ 
ness,  and  real  beauty  to  the  farmer’s  eye,  has 
been  made  in  the  “animal  portraits”  of  our 
agricultural  journals,  and  especially  those  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  under  its  present 
management.  The  Jersey  heifer  “Princess 
of  Athol  ”  is  just  alive,  as  she  looks  around  to 
you  in  her  picture  on  page  097. 

The  Hon.  Gideon  Pitts  is  certainly  right  in 
his  criticism  of  herd-hooks,  flock  books  and 
pedigree  records.  It  seems  utterly  impossible 
to  keep  crookedness  out  of  them.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  they  are  of  some  use,  and  yet  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  consulting  them  to  know 
how  much  dependence  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
record,  or  where  their  usefulness  ends  and 
their  deceitfulness  begins.  As  the  years  go 
by  they  become  less  and  less  useful,  and  the 
buyer  must  more  and  more  depend  upon  bis 
knowledge  and  judgment  in  making  selections. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  makes  a  good  point 
against  Prof,  Sheldon  in  exhibiting  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  our  importations  from  England. 
Prof.  Sheldon  is  a  free-trader,  evidently.  Well 
then,  he  ought  to  admire  us  for  the  absolute 
free  trade  of  the  American  States  with  euch 
other.  Never  has  free-trade  had  so  wide  a 
field  to  work  in,  or  a  more  perfect  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  its  practicability  and  utility  under 
conditions  of  perfect  reciprocity.  The  trouble 
with  England  is  in  her  Yankeeism,  i.  e.  her 


desire  to  have  the  big  end  of  every  trade.  It 
is  this,  and  perhaps  stfll  more  her  evil  reputa¬ 
tion  in  that  respect,  which  makes  other  nations 
so  loth  to  accept  her  teachings,  or  proposals. 


This  experiments  of  the  Rural  in  the  deep 
plantirg  of  potatoes  agree  very  well  in  results 
with  the  experience  of  farmers  in  this  section 
wtio  have  made  similar  tests.  Deep,  rich, 
well  pulverized  soil,  and  deep  planting  to  the 
extent  of  six  or  seven  inches,  have  uniformly 
given  the  greatest  yield.  As  to  the  fine  point 
made  by  the  Rural  regarding  different 
depths  for  different  varieties,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  it.  yet  I  think  it  to  the  practical 
grower  not  very  important. 

“  Dorset’s  ”  criticism  of  Mr.  Brown’s  use 
of  wheat  bran  as  a  fertilizer  is  pertinent;  yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact  bran  has  been  shown  by  a 
great  many  tests  to  be  as  sure  a  fertilizer  as, 
say,  cotton  seed.  The  analyses  of  both  show 
great  fertilizing  value,  and  experience  con¬ 
firms  the  analyses. 


“Dorset”  is  right  in  inferring  that  by 
“fresh  land”  I  meant  land  that  had  never 
been  under  cultivation.  But  it  also  means 
laud  that  has  been  but  recently  cleared.  Old 
pastures  do  not  give  equal  results.  The  re¬ 
markable  excellence  of  the  potatoes  of  the 
JSt.  John’s  Valley  in  Maine  (Aroostook),  as 
well  as  the  great  yields  got  there  (averages  of 
300  bushels  per  acre  on  large  areas),  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  grown  on  recently 
cleared  primeval  forest  laud.  Of  course  such 
land  is  full  of  vegetable  matter  and  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  is  strongly  charged  with  leaf  mold. 
And  what,  after  all,  is  rotted  bran,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  but  leaf- mold  ? 

Rural,  Oct.  31, — What  a  valuable  article 
is  that  contributed  by  “Lson”  upon  Dutch 
bulbs,  etc.  It  contains  the  substance  of  many 
treatises,  all  plain,  simple  and  concise.  A 
point  of  his  let  me  emphasize — do  not  expect 
to  succeed  well  with  plants  of  this  class  in 
“  tree-root  robbed  soil.”  Planting  in  such  soil 
is  the  cause  of  much  otherwise  unaccounted 
for  failure.  And  few  realize  how  far  the 
robbing  tree-roots  run. 


W ill  Mr.  Campbell,  who  gives  us  so  much 
useful  information  in  the  Rural  about  grapes, 
tell  us  something  of  the  Red  Poughkeepsie  I 
It  pleased  me  best  of  all  the  new  early  sorts 
exhibited  last  year  at  the  Montreal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Show,  where,  with  the  Rev 
Dr.  Burnett  (late  of  Ontario,  now  of  Nova 
Scotia)  and  John  W.  Bailey  of  Platsburgh,  I 
bad  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  upon 
the  committee  of  judges  in  this  class.  Is  it 
earlier  than  Delaware  ?  Why  has  the  Rural 
not  figured  it  1  [We  have  only  recently  seen 
it,  Eds.] 

And,  speaking  of  grapes,  what  is  the  Wel¬ 
lington  Grape,  huge,  many- shouldered 
bunches  of  which  were  shown  at  the  same 
fair— a  wonderfully  distinct  variety  and, 
though  not  quite  ripe,  of  apparently  con¬ 
siderable  merit  I  Why  are  these  lights  hidden  ? 

Let  me  tell  Edwin  Nye,  of  Wisconsin,  that 
he  will  never  be  sorry  for  planting  the  Wealthy 
Apple.  My  oldest  treesarenine  years  planted, 
and  boar  os  heavily  a3  Baldwins,  with  not 
nearly  the  difference  between  the  odd  and  even 
years.  For  every  purpose,  except  cooking,  it  is 
a  better  apple  than  the  Baldwin,  and  will  grow 
300  miles,  at  least,  further  uorth.  I  Bee  no 
difference  between  it  and  the  Duchess  of  Old- 
enburgh  in  hardiness,  and  it  is  successfully 
grown  a  long  way  uorth  of  this,  in  Canada. 
It  keeps,  with  me,  all  Winter;  but  not  far 
outta  of  us,  it  is  only  un  early  Winter  fruit — 
ust  as  the  Baldwin  is  in  New  Jersey. 


Niagara,  Prentiss,  Poeklington,  Duchess, 
Lady  Washington,  Hayes  !  What  an  array 
of  new  white  grapes,  all  promising,  and  every 
one  an  improvement  upon  anything  before 
it  I  What  a  shame,  and  what  a  pity,  if  not 
oue  of  them  should  ever  be  as  popular  or  suc¬ 
cessful  as  Concord  or  Delaware,  the  only  sorts 
1  found  for  sale  at  the  street  corners  on  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  Boston.  Let  us  hope  they  may 
all  be  best — somewhere. 


The  farm  laborers  who,  according  to  the 
Toronto  Globe,  are  having  such  a  slavish 
time,  ought  to  cross  the  line  and  become  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  glorious  Union,  where  farm  handB 
work  but  ten  hours  by  steam  whistles,  and 
turn  up  their  noses  at  anything  short  of  #25  a 
mouth,  with  pies  and  cake  twice  a  day  One 
of  our  best  dairy  farmers  (President  of  our 
County  Agricultural  Society,  in  fact)  told  me 
yesterday,  that  after  settling  with  his  help, 
his  net  profits  did  not  equal  3  per  cent,  on  the 
cash  value  of  his  farm.  And  yet  he  keeps  30 
cows,  and  makes  fancy  cheese,  for  the  whole 
of  which  he  gets  retail  price. 


I  am  glad  and  proud  that  the  Rural  has 
none  of  the  narrow  jealousy  toward  competi¬ 


THE  BUBAL 


tors  that  is  shown  so  much  amongst  agricul¬ 
tural  journalists.  But,  then,  the  Rural  can 
afford  to  praise,  and  might  be,  even  if  it  is 
not,  conscious  of  it.  In  which  case  you  are, 
of  course,  not  entitled  to  so  very  much  credit 
on  this  score. 


And  have  we  (p.  717)  a  euro  for  snake- bite, 
with  no  alcohol  in  it  ‘  Alas  for  its  popularity  ! 
But  the  worm  of  the  still  lays  low  its  thou¬ 
sands  to  every  one  who  is  hurt  by  rattlers, 
moccasins  and  copperheads.  The  annual  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  wealth  in  the  United  States, 
say9  the  statistician,  is  $835,000,000,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  for  intoxicants  lacks  only 
the  odd  millions  of  being  a3  much.  A  writer 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  tries  to  con¬ 
sole  us  for  this  great  waste  by  saying  that  it 
is  the  way  natural  selection  takes  to  kill  off 
and  exterminate  the  moral  weaklings  of  the 
race,  and  so  advauce  the  status  of  the  rest. 


According  to  Dio  Lewis,  tomatoes  cause 
cancer  ;  and  according  to  the  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  (p.  717),  tomatoes  cure  liver-complaint. 
But  shall  we  risk  Scylla  to  escape  Chary bdis  ! 
Such  is  “  popular  science.” 


Rural,  Oct.  28. — What  have  you  done  to 
your  Lady  Elgin  crab  tree  ?  In  the  Rural, 
Nov.  16,  1878,  is  a  cut  of  the  Lady  Elgiu  that 
exactly  agrees  with  the  fruit,  as  it  grows  with 
me.  In  this  issue  it  is  more  than  twice  as  big, 
and  round  instead  of  oval.  Yet  I  must  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  the  same  tree,  since  both  cuts  are 
credited  to  the  fruit  of  a  tree  from  the  Red 
Bank  nursery.  I  am  going  to  put  a  whole 
load  of  manure  around  my  tree,  and  see  about 
this  thing.  The  L.  E.  is  really  a  fine  crab,  as 
regards  both  beauty  and  flavor,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  for  canuing  or  .jelly.  If  it  were 
sof  ter  fleshed,  it  would  be  improved  for  dessert. 

[The  last  engraving  was  made  from  fruit 
grown  upon  the  Lady  Elgin  upon  the  Trans¬ 
cendent  Crab.  The  fruit  varies  greatly  in 
size. — Eds.] 

Glad  to  learn  through  Mr.  Blackwell,  that 
the  so  called  Dutch  Mignonne,  grown  in  this 
State,  is  discovered  by  Mr.  Downing  to  be 
Blenheim  Pippin.  But  how  came  A.  J.  Down¬ 
ing  to  make  the  mistake  in  his  first  edition, 
seeing  that  he  also  has  the  B.  P.  there  t  And 
why  did  he  give  the  season  of  the  latter  as 
October  to  December,  while  he  gives  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  supposed  Dutch  Mignonne  as  No¬ 
vember  to  February  l  Will  Mr.  Charles 
Downing  please  to  tell  us,  so  that  we  may  be 
sure,  at  last,  that  our  D.  M.  is  really  B.  P.  ? 


Has  Mr.  Blackwell  the  true  Duchess  of  Old- 
enburgb,  which  he  says  is  like  Evening  Paity, 
and  too  small  for  profit  <  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh  has  no  superior  in  size  here,  except  Al¬ 
exander  and  the  new  Russian  Riabinouka, 
which  may  be  identical  with  Alexander, 
though  it  seems  of  better  quality.  Downing’s 
description  of  Evening  Party  does  not  at  all 
correspond  with  his  description  of  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgb,  either  in  size,  season  or  quality, 
or  in  the  color  of  the  young  shoots,  though  the 
outlines  are  similar.  One  of  the  synonyms  of 
Duchess  is  Smith’s  Beauty  of  Newark.  The 
Duchess  loses  its  foliage  early  in  the  Fall, 
while  Evening  Party  is  described  as  being  re¬ 
markably  the  other  way. 


St.  Lawrence,  also,  of  small  size  !  Is  this 
the  effect  of  the  removal  of  that  big  Montreal 
apple  further  south,  or  must  we  credit  it  to 
New  Jersey  sand  ?  St.  Lawrence  is  a  poor 
bearer  here,  but  always  large.  In  Montreal  it 
is  both  large  and  productive. 


Secretary  Garfield  shows  his  good  sense 
in  trying  to  reach  the  farmers  on  educational 
topics  through  agricultural  rather  than  edu¬ 
cational  journals.  The  lat  ter  are  read  by  very 
few  except  teachers,  and  are  not  read  even  by 
teachers  as  much  as  they  deserve  to  be  And, 
indeed,  our  friend  Garfield  gives  us  farmers 
the  truth  in  cold,  solid  chunks.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  reforming  time  that  needs  refor¬ 
mation  more  than  the  average  free  schools  of 
the  rural  districts.  The  facts  should  be  kept 
before  the  people  by  constant  “  ding-dong,” 
and  I  hope  the  Rural  will  do  its  part  of  the 
diug-dongiug.  The  corruption  of  politics,  and 
the  oppressions  of  monopolies,  and  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  rum,  are  bad  enough,  but  the 
stupidities  and  the  degradations  of  our  rural 
public  school  methods  are  worse  In  their  evil 
effects  upon  the  rising  generation  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  republic,  thau  all  these  put  to¬ 
gether.  At  least,  it  is  so  in  Northern  New 
England,  to  my  certain  knowledge;  and 
the  farmers  are  disgracefully  indifferent  to 
the  evil. 

•  -  4  >  » 

RANDOM  NOTES. 


W.  Atlee  Buruee  &  Co.  in  describing  the 
Mountain  Sweet  Watermelon  say  :  “This 
variety  has  run  out.  Seed,  such  as  is  usually 
sold  as  Mountain  Sweet,”  etc.,  etc.  What  say 
others  i  Most  of  the  seedsmen  are  selling  the 


“  Simon  Pure  ”  Mountain  Sweet  without  any 
“mental  reservation  or  equivocation.” 


I  AM  badly  bewildered  over  the  “Ice-cream 
Melon.”  Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 
describes  it  as  a  round,  white-fleshed  variety, 
of  good  flavor,  but  not  equal  to  the  red- 
fleshed.  It  matures  ten  days  earlier,  however, 
etc.  Henderson's  Catalogue  says  of  it:  “  Fruit 
of  medium  size,  nearly  round,  skin  pale  green, 
rind  very  thin,  flesh  scarlet,  solid,  crisp  and 
delicious.”  The  Messrs.  Landreth  in  describ¬ 
ing  it  say  the  “form  is  oblong,”  and  in  their 
illustration  it  somewhat  resembles  a  good  fat 
cucumber.  Is  the  Ice-cream  watermelon  al¬ 
lied  to  thechamelion  ? 


Melon  growers  in  this  vicinity  are  very 
much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  early 
watermelon.  The  Icing  appears  to  be  quite  a 
favorite  among  gardeners.  What  is  the  best 
melon  in  the  East,  the  two  chief  requisites 
being  extra  earliness  and  productiveness,  and 
a  weight,  say,  from  10  to  15  pounds  1  We  do 
not  want  them  too  large  for  a  first  early.  Of 
course,  size  is  no  objection  provided  the  vines 
bear  just  as  many  and  just  as  early.  Let  the 
brethren  arise  and  give  their  experience.  [We 
shall  give  some  of  ours  later.— Eds,] 

W hich  is  the  better  seed  drill  for  the  market 
gardener — Mathews’  or  the  Planet?  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  are  somewhat  like  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties — both  have  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  Will  some  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  different  drills  give  us  a  com¬ 
parison  of  their  merits  and  the  reasons  for 
his  preference. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Hark  Comstock  tells  of  a  $125  cow  that 
made  a  34-pound  record  two  months  after 
calving.  Bhe  did  this  on  six  quarts  of  bran  a 
day.  The  Western  Rural  of  September  23 
contains  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  only  eight  registered  Jerseys  in  the  United 
States  which  have  a  record  ef  more  than  20 
pounds  a  week.  Probably  it  would  take  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  to  buy  any  one  of  these 
cows.  Truly  a  cow’s  pedigree,  like  a  hired 
girl’s  character,  goes  a  long  way  sometimes. 

Have  any  of  the  Rural  people  tried  the 
Italian  onions  (  I  drilled  five  ounces  of 
Neapolitan  Marzajolas  on  July  15th,  This  is 
the  wonderfully  early  onion;  the  catalogues 
claiming  that  seed  "  sown  in  July  will  mature 
a  crop  the  same  season.”  I  used  a  Planet  Jr. 
combination  drill,  setting  the  indicator  at  “3," 
intending  to  make  sets  of  them  if  th  jy  would 
do  nothing  else.  When  about  the  size  of  Navy 
Beans  I  thinned  one  bed  to  three  inches  in  the 
row.  Those  that  were  not  thinned  look  as 
though  they  would  make  some  nice  sets,  but 
I  don’t  see  any  onions  yet  (Oct.  18).  They  had 
plenty  of  water,  and  didn’t  have  to  fight  weeds. 

Ib  there  no  uniformity  of  color  in  the  El 
Paso  (Mexican)  onion  ?  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 
in  describing  it  say:  “Color  variable  from 
white  to  light  red.”  A  neighbor  of  mine  put 
in  some  seed  that  he  bought  for  the  El  Paso 
this  Spring,  but  thought  the  seed  impure. 
The  onions  were  of  three  types,  a  portion 
being  a  beautiful  silver  skin;  more  were  about 
the  color  of  Yellow  Danvers,  while  others 
were  a  pale  red.  Now,  if  the  silver-skin  were 
selected,  would  not  their  seed  produce  a  pure 
white  onion,  or  will  they  do  just  as  they  please? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  remarks  on 
horse  racing  at  agricultural  fairs  have  a 
pleasaut  flavor ;  not  so  much  from  the 
opinions  expressed  as  from  the  courage  to 
have  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  Many  of  our 
agricultural  editors  who  chance  to  differ  with 
“  the  patrons  of  the  turf  ”  are  unwilling  to 
express  their  views  for  fear  of  treading  on 
somebody’s  corns.  Whether  or  not  horse 
racing  is  a  cruel  sport,  there  are  doubtless 
just  as  many  arguments  against  it  as  there 
are  in  its  favor,  and  more  especially  at  fairs. 
Mauy  a  man  who  goes  to  the  county  fair  or 
an  agricultural  exhibition  with  his  family 
may  not  want  his  boys  to  attend  a  horse  race. 
The  men  interested  in  fast  horses  and  the  sports 
of  the  race-track  are  not  those  who  originate 
new  varieties  or  improved  breeds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer.  Clem  Auldon. 


Dtrinj  ijushantirv). 


THE  TEUTH  ABOUT  IT. 

[Thu  object  of  articles  under  this  heading  Is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  “humbugs ”  as  with  the  many  un¬ 
conscious  errors  that  creep  Into  the  methods  of  dally 
country  routine  Ufe.— Ens.l 


PURITY  OF  MILK. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


If  all  the  chargee  made  against  milk  dairy¬ 
men  by  various  Boards  of  Health  and  other 
persons,  official  and  private,  are  true,  a  dairy. 
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man  might  reasonably  be  held  to  be  a  most 
foolish,  unprincipled,  reckless  and  pernicious 
person.  He  is  continually  being  charged  with 
the  moBt  flagrant  violations  of  his  own  inter¬ 
ests;  with  conduct  that  befits  a  lunatic,  rather 
than  a  sane  man  using  his  own  property  to  gain 
a  living  for  himself  and  his  family ;  with  the 
most  atrocious  and  cruel  neglect  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  valuable  cows,  aud  with  a  dis¬ 
honest  and  vicious  disregard  of  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  uprightness  and  common  sense,  in  hia 
business.  As  a  specimen  of  the  common 
character  attributed  to  him  by  the  class  of 
persons  above  noted,  may  be  quoted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  F. 
Brush,  in  the  Medical  Record,  upon  acute  milk 
poisoning,  as  a  specific  disease,  “the  deaths 
from  which  should  be  registered  as  such  in 
our  statistics  of  disease.” 

In  this  paper  the  author  states,  (1)  "There  are 
certain  causes  which  render  milk  poisonous, 
which  are  almost  inseparable  from  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  dairy  farm.”  (2)  “Having  been  fed 
on  dry  food  the  whole  Winter,  animals  are 
turned  out  in  the  Spring  to  subsist  ou  the  full 
flush  of  grass,  picking  up  green  fruit,  eating 
grains  (?)  that  render  the  milk  very  albumin¬ 
ous  and  prone  to  putrefaction,  cropping 
poisonous  weeds,. as  well  as  drinking  water 
that  is  stagnant  and  poisonous.”  (8)  “These 
and  other  causes  incident  to  the  conduct  of 
the  dairy  farm  render  the  milk  so  abnormal 
that  the  butter  makers  will  not  receive  it,  so 
that  it  is  sent  to  the  city  for  sale.”  (4)  Nearly 
all  the  cases  of  infantine  diarrhea  and  many 
of  infantine  convulsions  are  due  to  acute  milk 
poisoning.”  (5)  “Traumatic  garget  is  a  very 
common  trouble  with  cows  ranging  in  pasture 
lands.”  He  proposes  no  means  by  which 
these  faults  may  be  remedied  but  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  as  facts  which  should  enter  into 
legislation  on  diseased  milk. 

Now  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  all  these 
statements  are  altogether  mistaken  and  in¬ 
correct  so  far  as  their  general,  or  even  a 
narrow  and  circumscribed,  applicability  to 
milk  dairymen  is  concerned.  Aud  it  might 
be  easy  to  show  this  by  the  very  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  reductio  ad  absurdutn;  tor  if  these 
statements  are  true,  then  it  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  to  procure  pure,  wholesome  milk  upon  a 
dairy  farm ;  the  creamery  business  would  be 
a  myth,  a  delusion  and  an  illusion;  and  there 
is  neither  honesty,  morality,  truth  nor  honor 
among  dairymen,  and  therefore  they  are 
worse  than  thieves,  among  whom  there  is  at 
least  some  honor. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  general  charges 
and  loose  statements,  such  as  the  first 
in  the  list  enumerated  above;  and  it  would 
have  been  judicious  to  have  referred  to 
these  in  detail  so  that  both  consumers  and 
dairymen  might  have  been  put  upon  their 
guard.  If  the  statement,  number  2,  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  summary  of  these  causes,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  show  that  they  are  entirely  im¬ 
aginary  and  untrue.  For  animals  are  never 
turned  out  suddenly  upon  a  full  flush  of  grass 
in  the  Spring,  because,  for  one  reason,  there 
is  not  a  full  flush  of  grass  in  Spring  and  cows 
are  turned  out  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  long 
enough  to  afford  a  bite,  and  are  gradually 
brought  from  dry  feeding  to  full  feeding  upon 
grass.  After  many  years’  experience  in  sev¬ 
eral  States  as  a  farmer  and  dairyman,  and  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  and  of  their  methods,  I  assert  that  I  never 
yet  saw  a  pasture  upon  which  cows  could  harm 
themselves  by  the  full  flush  of  grass  when 
turned  out  in  Spring ;  nor  yet  met  a  dairy¬ 
man  so  foolish  ns  to  risk  his  valuable  property 
by  such  conspicuously  improper  feeding  and 
management  as  is  charged  against  them. 

The  dairymen  of  Connecticut,  of  whom  T. 
8.  Gold  and  Mr.  Hart  are  representatives,  and 
those  who  supply  milk  to  the  Echo  Farm 
Dairy  Company,  those  of  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  who  are  represented  by  Mr.  Decker  of 
23d  Street,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Brady 
of  Katonah,  and  others  equally  capable  and 
sensible  busiuess  men,  those  of  Orange  County, 
New  York,  and  those  of  New  Jersey  ,  of  whom 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  oue,  are  not  amenable 
to  this  sweeping  charge  in  any  manner  what¬ 
ever  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  dairyman  whose  pas¬ 
tures  should  be  covered  with  green  fruit  and 
with  poisonous  weeds  would  be  starved  out 
of  his  business  aud  in  the  sheriff’s  hands  in  so 
short  a  time  that  he  could  never  get  a  can  of 
milk  to  the  city.  Nor  are  the  stagnant  and 
poisonous  water  holes  mentioned  to  be  found 
upon  daily  farms.  A  dairyman  has  some 
common  sense,  enough  at  least  to  know  when 
his  farm  is  fit  for  his  business,  and  a  supply 
of  pure  running  water  is  the  first  requisite 
for  profitable  dairying;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  stagnant  and  poisonous  water  constantly 
used  would  very  soon  be  fatal  to  the  cows  and 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  production  of  milk. 

The  third  statement  is  equally  erroneous,  for 
not  all  the  milk  made  can  be  turned  into 
butter,  and  there  are  not  creameries  enough 
in  existence  to  do  it.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  beBt 
milk  that  is  sent  to  the  cities  from  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts,  because  milk  dairymen  must  feed  well 
and  keep  their  cows  healthy  and  vigorous  to 


make  pure,  sweet  milk  to  get  any  profit  from 
their  business,  and  good  milk  pays  the  dairy¬ 
man  better  when  it  is  sent  to  the  city  for 
sale  than  when  it  is  made  into  butter  at  the 
creameries. 

Statement  number  4  may  he  true  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  If  it  is  true  of  the  Infant 
Asylum  of  which  Dr.  Brush  is  attending 
physician,  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  him,  be¬ 
cause  it  proves  gross  carelessness  and  neglect 
in  failing  to  provide  a  proper  supply  of  pure 
milk,  which  would  be  very  easy  to  do.  If  it 
refers  to  the  children  of  poor  persons  who  are 
compelled  by  poverty  to  procure  cheap  milk 
from  low,  filthy  grocery  stores  in  which  the 
purest  milk  would  be  contaminated  in  a  very 
short  time,  it  would  indicate  that  it  is  the 
cheap  and  abominable  city  and  suburban 
dairies  which  are  to  be  blamed  and  not  the 
rural  dairies,  which  are,  w  ith  very  few  and 
rare  exceptions,  wholly  different  from  what 
Dr.  Brush  charges  them  to  be.  Prom  my  own 
observation,  I  feel  certain  that  infants  do 
frequently  suffer  from  the  milk  given  to  them, 
but  the  cause  is  due  to  unclean  and  sour  milk 
bottles  and  tubes,  more  than  to  the  milk 
which  is  put  into  them,  which  is  quite  health¬ 
ful  before  it  is  polluted  by  these  frequently 
filthy  receptacles.  Cowls’  milk  is  not  a  whole¬ 
some  food  for  children,  as  a  rule,  and  that 
from  a  bigbly-fed  cow  is  even  unwholesome, 
and  as  a  dairyman,  and  knowing  something 
of  this  matter  from  a  physician’s  point  of 
view,  I  have  refused  to  sell  milk  from  my 
dairy  as  “  babieB’  milk,”  knowing  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  too  rich  in  fat  and  quite  indigestible 
for  an  infant.  No  doubt  many  infants  are 
sacrificed  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  and  “milk  poisoning”  would  be  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  a  jury  of  physicians,  rightly  given,  no 
doubt,  but  it  would  be  the  nurse  or  mother 
or  the  medical  adviser  who  would  be  blama- 
ble,  not  the  dairyman. 

Statement  No.  5  has  some  truth  in  it,  no 
doubt;  as  in  cases  where  dogs  are  kept  to 
drive  the  cows  to  and  from  the  pasture  or 
where  cowrs  are  brutally  used.  But  such 
cases  are  among  those  accidents  which  attach 
themselvesto  all  matters,  even  to  a  physician’s 
practice,  where  evil  results  cannot  be  guarded 
against  by  the  most,  watchful  care. 

Now  I  would  propose  some  means  to  remedy 
these  evils  from  a  dairyman’s  point  of  view. 
First,  make  it  a  penal  offense  to  keep  dogs 
upon  'arms  where  cows  are  kept.  This  would 
get  rid  of  ninety-nine  cases  of  traumatic 
garget  out  of  a  hundred.  Second,  legalize  a 
system  of  inspection  and  licensing  of  dairy 
farms  by  proper  officers,  whose  certificate 
shall  be  required  before  milk  can  be  sold  in 
New  York  and  other  cities— at  least  one  physi¬ 
cian  and  one  dairyman  to  form  the  board 
of  inspectors.  Third,  let  the  physicians  of  large 
cities  become  acquainted  with  the  best  dai¬ 
ries  and  prescribe  the  milk  of  these  only  for 
their  patients.  Fourth,  let  the  sale  of  milk  made 
from  distillery  slop  or  city  garbage  be  wholly 
forbidden  ;  for  milk  is  sold  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  from  cows  fed  upon  garbage 
gathered  from  door  to  door  in  those  cities, 
and  also  from  the  warm  slop  from  distilleries. 
Fifth,  let  the  sale  of  pure,  sweet,  skimmed 
milk  be  permitted  under  the  restrictions  of  a 
proper  inspection,  and  for  what  it  really  is. 
Sweet  skimmed  milk  is  a  more  wholesome 
and  digestible  food  than  whole  milk  for  in¬ 
fants  and  children.  Other  suggestions  might 
be  made  if  the  time  ever  conies  in  which  they 
might  be  practically  useful.  But  those  whole¬ 
sale  denunciations  of  milk  and  dairymen 
should  cease,  because  they  are  based  up  in 
ignorance  or  misconception  of  the  facts  in 
the  case. 


ORANGE  SCALE  INSECTS. 
PROFESSOR  G.  H.  FRENCH. 


In  the  orange-growing  districts  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  what  to  do  to  avoid  injuries  by 
these  pests  is  becoming  an  important  question. 
Even  people  not  living  in  these  districts  can 
judge  something  of  the  injury  done  by  them 
when  they  find  in  the  markets  a  great  many 
small,  inferior-looking  oranges  covered  more 
or  less  with  one  or  more  kinds  of  these  scales, 
the  poor  quality  of  the  fruit  being  evidently 
due  to  their  presence.  Without  going  further 
into  details  of  thiB  character,  I  desire  briefly  to 
notice  the  different  forms  figured  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  article  and  then  speak  of  rem¬ 
edies  that  seem  available. 

Tue  general  habits  of  these  seals  insects  or 
Coccidm,  are  perhaps  too  well  known  to  need 
very  much  description.  As  a  general  thjng, 
the  insects  are  able  to  run  about  while  young 
when  they  soon  settle  down  on  some  tender 
part  of  the  plant — a  twig,  leaf  or  fruit — after 
which  they  are  immovable.  During  this 
stage,  they  secrete  more  or  less  of  a  gummy 
or  cottony  substance  around  the  body,  at 
times  very  much  enlarging  their  size.  While 
in  this  condition  they  suck  the  juices  from  the 
plant  beneath  them  by  means  of  beaks  em¬ 


bedded  in  the  plant  tissue;  and  the  future  of  the  insect  and  the  bark.  Professor  J. 

generation  is  provided  for  by  the  eggs  being  Henry  Comstock,  in  his  report  on  these  scales, 

placed  beneath  the  body  of  the  parent,  or  if  states  that  in  one  instance  at  80  days  from  the 

there  are  too  many  to  admit  of  this,  they  are  in  time  of  tne  hatching  of  the  female  the  young 

part  covered  by  the  cottony  and  gummy  secre-  of  the  next  brood  were  observed  to  be  hatched 


Orange  Scale  —Fig.  433. 

tion,  where  they  remain  till  hatched.  The  old  and  running  about.  Later  in  the  season  the 

scale  does  not  leave  its  place,  but,  after  biding  same  transformations  were  observed  to  take 

its  time,  it  dies  and  the  young  escape  from  place  in  54  days. 

beneath  it  and  in  their  turn  go  through  the  The  Glover’s  Scale  (Mytilaspis  Gloverii) 
same  cycle  of  changes.  Fig.  434.  though  often  associated  with  the 

The  Orange  Scale  (Mytilaspis  citricole),  preceding,  differs  from  it  in  being  much  nar- 

Fig.  433,  is  perhaps  the  one  most  commonly  rower  and  straight  instead  of  curved,  the 

known.  The  leaf  part  of  the  cut  shows  the  ventral  side  showing  the  scale  wanting  in  the 

appearance  of  the  leaves  on  the  tree;  and  I  middle  through  its  whole  length  instead  of  at 

have  seen  them  in  great  numbers  on  the  fruit.  the  posterior  end.  The  color  is  from  light 


Glover’s  Scale. — Fig.  434. 


The  two  larger  figures  marked  la  and  15  beside  yellow  to  dark  brown  and  white  beneath, 

the  leaf,  represent  the  female  scale;  lathe  The  manner  of  attachment  to  leaves  and  twigs 

upper  side  and  15  the  underside  showing  the  is  shown  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Orange 

eggs,  while  1c  shows  the  scale  of  the  male.  Scale.  These  two  forms  are  the  more  com- 

The  female  scale  is  .12  of  an  inch  leng,  while  mon  ones  in  Florida,  and  their  transforma- 
the  male  is  only  .06  of  as  inch,  As  shown  in  tions  are  about  the  same,  so  far  as  kuown. 

the  engraving,  the  scale  is  more  or  less  curved  Fig  435,  represents  what  is  kno  n  in  this 

and  widened  at  the  posterior  part.  While  country  as  the  Black  Scale  of  California, 

practically  these  scales  are  the  insects,  as  it  is  (Lecanium  oleae).  Though  inhabiting  a  great 

mpossible  to  separate  the  latter  from  the  many  different  species  of  plants,  in  Europe 


Black  Scale  of  California,— Fig.  435. 

former  without  suitable  apparatus,  yet  they  the  olive  is  the  one  most  seriously  affected  by 

are  in  reality  only  the  covering  of  the  insects,  it,  and  that  from  which  it  gets  its  sped fio 

being  composed  of  gummy  and  cottony  secre-  name.  In  California,  where  it  is  more 

tions  and  the  molted  skins  of  the  occupants.  abundant  than  in  any  other  State,  it 

The  ventral  view  shows  that  there  is  a  more  is  more  destructive  to  the  orange  and  allied 

or  less  perfect  Beale  beneath,  between  the  body  trees  than  to  others,  though  occurring  also 


on  the  olive.  In  Florida  the  insect  is  but 
little  known.  The  scale  of  this  insect  is  very 
different  in  shape  from  the  scales  of  the  other 
two  species.  The  enlarged  figure  at  la  gives 
an  idea  of  its  shape,  those  on  the  leaves  and 
twig  being  of  natural  size.  It  is  from  .16  to 
.20  of  an  inch  long  by.  12  of  an  inch  high 
The  top  is  ridged  by  one  longitudinal  and  two 
transverse  ridges  so  as  often  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinct  letter  H.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  ridges  along  the  sides.  In  color 
it  is  dark  brown,  nearly  black.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  there  is  only  one  brood  in  a  season, 
as  the  development  is  slow.  They  are  to  be 
found  on  the  young  twigs  and  leaves. 

Method  of  Spreading.— Of  themselves 
scale  insects  cannot  go  from  tree  to  tree 
further  than  where  the  foliage  or  limbs  of  one 
touch  those  of  another,  as  the  larvre  of  both 
sexes  have  no  wings,  and  the  female  is  never 
provided  with  them.  The  mature  male  is 
provided  with  these  appendages,  but  distribu¬ 
tion  could  not  occur  from  this  sex  alone.  In 
the  May  (1882)  number  of  the  American  Nat¬ 
uralist  this  question  is  solved  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hubbard,  of  Crescent  City,  Fla.  Several 
small  beetles  of  the  family  Coccinellldse,  or 
Lady  Birds,  feed  upon  scale  insects.  He  ob¬ 
served  that  when  these  insects  were  feeding 
on  the  scale  lice  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  young  to  mount  upon  the  smooth  wing 
cases  of  the  beetle,  sometimes  two  or  three  to 
a  beetle.  By  this  means  when  the  Lady  Bird 
flies  to  another  tree  the  larvae  of  the  scale 
are  taken  along  and,  without  doubt,  more  or 
less  distributed  in  that  way.  The  same  writer 
also  speaks  of  the  Butcher  Bird  as  aiding  in 
scale  distribution  in  this  way:— As  is  well 
known,  the  habit  of  this  bird  is  to  hang  the 
large  insects  and  whatever  else  it  feeds  upon 
on  thorns  and  sharp  twigs  of  bushes  and 
trees.  Among  orange  trees  those  most  in¬ 
fested  with  scales  would  contain  the  most  such 
sharp  points,  and  be  the  ones  selected  by  the 
bird  for  impaling  its  prey.  During  the  time 
larvae  are  hatching  and  running  about,  more 
or  less  of  them  would  be  carried  by  the  feet 
of  birds  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the  Butcher 
Bird  in  eating  his  victim  must  get  some  on 
his  bill  as  well  as  on  his  feet.  When  he  flies 
to  another  tree  to  wipe  his  bill  some  of  these 
would  be  likely  to  be  loft  there.  Both  of 
these  statements  seem  very  plausible,  and  are, 
it  would  seem,  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
distribution  of  the  pests  through  a  grove  or 
orchard  when  they  have  gained  an  entrance. 

Remedies.— I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
details  of  all  that  may  be  said  under  this 
head.  Without  giving  the  names  of  them,  it 
may  be  said  that  each  of  these  scales  is  preyed 
upon  by  one  or  more  insect  parasites  that 
tend  to  lessen  their  number,  some  devouring 
them  from  without,  like  the  Lady  Birds; 
while  others,  like  the  ichneumon  flies,  feed 
upon  them  as  larva?  beneath  the  scales.  Of 
course,  in  fighting  these,  as  well  as  other 
insects,  every  precaution  within  reach  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  getting  into  an 
orchard.  An  insecticide  known,  as  kerosene 
butter,  and  consisting  of  an  emulsion  of  kero¬ 
sene  oil  and  milk,  has  been  used  in  Florida  for 
the  red  mite  and  scale  insects  with  consider¬ 
able  success,  at  least  so  state  the  accounts. 
This  preparation  is  mixed  with  water  and 
sprayed  on  the  trees.  My  observations  with 
kerosene  in  very  diluted  form  on  other  kinds 
of  scale  insects,  is  that  it  kills  all  that  it 
touches  in  whatever  state  of  development 
they  may  be.  The  principal  difficulty  with 
kerosene  is  that  it  is  liable  to  injure  more  or 
less  tender  forms  of  vegetation,  retarding 
growth  almost  as  much  as  would  lie  done  by 
the  scales.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  California  Mr.  Cooke,  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Society,  reported  that 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  State  whale-oil 
soap  is  used  with  decided  success.  As  these 
scales  are  to  be  found  mostly  on  the  limbs  and 
leaves,  whatever  remedy  is  used  it  will  be 
necessary  to  spray  it  on  the  tree, and  this  should 
be  done  so  thoroughly  as  to  reach  every  part. 


FORESTRY.— No.  28. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

A  Western  Greeting. 

Planting  in  Nebraska  ancl  Kansas,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Dakota,  Items  from  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  J .  T.  Allen,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
Tree-planter  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
and  from  other  sources.  Arbor  Day  Pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Governors  1  58,000,000  trees 
have  been  set  out,  and  100,000  acres  oc¬ 
cupied  by  artificial  planting  in  Nebraska 
within  18  years. 

From  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  J.  T. 
Allan,  of  Omaha,  sent  greeting  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Forestry  Association,  in  session  at  Mon¬ 
treal.  During  the  la°t  season  he  has  handled 
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about  2,000,000  trees,  for  planting  along  the 
road.  He  dug  and  packed  four  car-loads  of 
mountain  evergreens.  These  were  set  in  the 
cars,  with  their  native  soil,  transported  and 
planted  at  the  stations  successfully.  Those 
planted  two  yean*  ago  are  doing  well,  and  are 
beautiful.  The  250  eatalpas,  set  in  the  public 
park  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  in  a 
gravelly  soil,  were  buddin  r  out  when  last 
visited  by  him.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  catal- 
pas  were  planted  at  Sherman  Station,  on  the 
mountain  top,  8,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
some  were  also  set  at  Rawlins  Station,  750 
miles  west  from  Omaha. 

Evergreens,  sir  feet  high,  planted  at  Chey¬ 
enne,  at  Laramie  City,  and  at  Rock  Creek 
Station,  60  miles  further  west,  are  reported  as 
doing  well;  those  were  sot  in  their  native  soil, 
after  excavating  largo  holes;  then  they  were 
staked,  tied  and  heavily  mulched.  On  the 
sago- plains  aspens  were  planted;  40  set  at 
Rock  Creek,  all  lived. 

“  A  very  large  amount  of  planting  has  been 
done  this  year,”  he  writes,  “and  as  the  season 
has  been  very  favorable,  success  attends  the 
work,  both  with  the  fruit  and  the  forest 
trees;” and  he  adds,  **  The  orchards  of  South¬ 
eastern  Nebraska  are  laden  with  fruits,  of 
which  we  now  have  an  abundance,  and  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.” 

Arbor-Day,  from  the  early  years  of  Nebras¬ 
ka’s  history,  has  been  an  important  occasion: 
its  annual  occurrence  proclaimed  by  the 
Governors,  has  resulted  in  the  planting  of  in¬ 
numerable  trees.  This  holiday  was  suggested 
and  inaugurated  by  the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Mor¬ 
ton,  a  Territorial  Governor,  who  set  the  noble 
example  by  surrounding  his  own  farm  and 
residence,  called  Arbor  Lodge,  with  trees  that 
have  given  him  grateful  shade  and  shelter. 
The  successive  Governors  have  continued  to 
cause  this  festival  to  be  observed,  and  His 
Excellency,  Albinus  Nance,  proclaimed  the 
19tb  day  of  last  April  as  the  Arbor  Da  for 
1882.  Some  other  States  have  followed  the 
example,  and  still  others  might  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so. 

By  way  of  encouragement  to  others  to  plant 
trees,  let  me  cite  a  few  examples  reportedby 
Mr.  Allan:  Wm.  Stolley,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  at  Grand  Island  Station,, has  Cot¬ 
tonwood  trees,  18  years  old,  that  are  70  feet 
high,  and  seven  feet  in  circumference;  Green 
Ash,  15  years,  two  feet  six  inches  ;  Honey  Lo¬ 
cust,  five  years,  20  inches;  White  Ash,  six 
years,  16  inches;  American  Larch,  five  years, 
20  inches;  Wild-Cherry,  four  years  (from 
seed,)  15  feet  high;  Black- walnut,  15  years, 
have  a  girth  of  two  feet  six  inches,  and  White 
Elm,  of  six  yearB,  are  14  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Wm.  Stolley  has  20  acres  planted  in 
timber,  and  his  farm  is  surrounded  with 
White  W illows  that  are  from  15  to  20  feet  high, 

A  row  of  Cottonwoods,  in  Omaha,  planted 
in  18G1,  have  grown  to  be  saw-log3,  some 
being  seven-and  a-half  feet  in  circumference; 
a  Soft  Maple  tree  is  more  than  six  feet,  and 
some  White  Pines,  16  years  old,  measure  30 
inches  near  the  ground. 

Mr.  John  Hollenback,  who  began  planting 
in  1861,  near  Omaha,  now  has  160  acres  of 
trees— “  a  wood  to  get  lost  in”— that  are  worth 
more  to-day  than  the  grain  he  might  have 
raised  on  the  ground.  He  began  with  the 
Cottonwood,  then  he  planted  the  Soft  Maple, 
walnut  and  ash.  He  has  already  sold  150  cords 
of  wood,  besides  poles.  Forty  acres  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  walnuts  grown  from  seeds  planted 
in  1864  among  Cottonwoods,  that  were  used  as 
nurse  plants. 

Mr.  Wilson  Reynolds,  of  Fremont,  Dodge 
County,  Nebraska,  planted  40  acres  nine  years 
ago,  which  are  now  appraised  at  $100  per 
acre  for  the  wood  alone;  that  is,  $4,000  for 
nine  years’  use  of  40  acres  of  land — a  pretty 
fair  rental  for  what  was  wild  prairie  a  few 
years  ago.  Mr.  Reynolds  esteems  the  White 
Willow  the  most  valuable  for  wind-breaks, 
believing  that  it  pays  100  per  cent,  annually 
on  its  cost.  With  thiee  years’  growth  and 
one  wire  it  makes  an  effective  fence.  Mr. 
Reynolds  is  an  extensive  stock  raiser,  and  last 
Spring  ho  prepared,  on  some  new  farms,  a 
strip  of  land  six  miles  in  length  for  planting 
White  Willows  as  a  hedge  fence. 

Mr.  John  Bryant,  of  Elkhorn,  Nebraska, 
8ays  there  is  no  better  crop  than  trees.  In 
1860  he  sowed  a  pound  of  locust  seed ;  in  10 
years,  and  ever  since,  he  has  been  selling 
posts  and  wood;  when  the  trees  are  cut  down 
they  are  reproduced.  Walnuts  of  his  own 
planting  already  yield  a  profit.  He  has  sold 
1,500  posts  at  IS  cents  each.  He  reports  that 
since  the  prairie  fires  have  ceased  Burr  Oaks 
spring  up  spontaneously  on  the  bluffs.  The 
success  with  the  locusts  on  this  farm,  and 
their  escape  from  the  borers,  are  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  the  red¬ 
headed  woodpecker. 

Among  many  others  who  have  planted  in 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Allan  deservedly  selects  the 
work  of  Dr.  George  L.  Miller,  who,  as  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Omaha  Herald,  has  ably  advocated 
tree-planting  on  the  plains,  not  only  by  pre¬ 
cept,  line  upon  line,  but  by  practice  also.  He 
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has  190  acres  of  planted  trees,  which  are 
growing  in  a  way  to  encourage  others  to  go' 
and  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Miller's  selection  of  varieties  is  good, 
witness:  38,00*1  Catalpas,  22,000  Wild  Cherries, 
60,000  Black- Walnuts,  23,000  ashes,  with  25,000 
Cottonwoods  protecting  the  wholsi,  besides 
elms,  larches.  Box  Elders  and  other  species. 
A  recent  inspection  of  this  plantation  enabled 
the  expert  visitors  to  declare  that  its  condi¬ 
tion  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

In  reference  to  the  Bombers  of  trees  planted 
within  20  years  in  the  two  great  States  lying 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  it  appears  from 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  George  C.  Brackett, 
the  devoted  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  that  92,839  acres  are  now 
covered  with  planted  trees  in  Kansas — 
as  follows  : 

ACRES. 


Black- Walnut .  5.895 

Maples .  6,453 

Honey-Locust .  1,215 

Cottonwood .  39,108 

Osage  Orange .  617 

Catalpa .  788 

Other  kinds,  and  miscellaneous .  38,763 


Total  acres .  92,839 


Mr.  Daniel  H.  Wheeler,  the  efficient  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  Nebraska,  writes; 

“  I  believe  we  were  the  first 
State  that  officially  made  a 
holiday  for  the  purpose  of  plant¬ 
ing  trees.  Reparts  already  re¬ 
ceived  are  very  satisfactory  for 
this  year’B  work. 

“Under  the  auspices  of  Arbor- 
Days  we  have  planted  more 
than  20,000,000  trees,  and  our 
State  is  now  receiving  much 
benefit  from  our  early  work  in 
tree-planting.” 

Mr.  Allan  estimates  58,000,000 
as  the  grand  total  planted  since 
the  good  work  began  in  Nebras¬ 
ka,  and  these  are  now  shading 
100,000  acres  of  her  prairie  soil 

Mr.  Allan  closes  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  thus,  after  regretting  his 
inability  to  meet  with  ns:  “  Suc¬ 
cess  to  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1875!  We,  who  then,  and 
ever  since,  have  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  worked  with  you,  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder,  can  now  look  back  with  pride 
to  the  day  of  our  organizati  n,  and  with  satis¬ 
faction  can  we  survey  the  influence  that  has 
been  exerted  in  arousing  the  spirit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  planted  so  many  millions  of  trees 
on  the  naked  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  in  exciting,  all  over  the  country,  so  great 
an  interest  in  forestry  as  to ^render  possible 
such  a  gathering  as  that  which  assembled  last 
Spring  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati! 

“  May  all  of  you,  my  friends,  who  are  able 
to  meet  with  our  Canadian  cousins  (some  of 
whom  were  with  us  at  the  first  meeting),  may 
you  all  continue  the  good  work  which  has 
been  so  nobly  begun,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
way  of  being  carried  forward  by  a  united 
band,  whether  under  the  old  flag  or  the  new  ! 
In  either  event,  let  it  be  recorded  that  the 
thanks  of  the  people  of  a  continent  are  due  to 
those  who  originated  the  movement  at  Chi¬ 
cago  in  the  year  of  grace  1875!  ’’ 

Nor  is  Minnesota  behind  her  sisters  in  the 
energy  of  her  tree-planting,  as  will  appear 
from  the  published  statistics  of  18S0— where 
the  following  table  occurs  on  page  67 : 


Acres  planted  on  Arbor-Day .  419 

Acres,  total  of  1880  .  4,082 

Acres,  total  now  growing .  25  331 

Rods  of  trees  on  roads  and  farms .  329,800 

Rods  of  hedge  rows — 

5  counties  have  from  14,000  to  20,000  rods 

3  “  “  over... . 22  000  11 

Fillmore  County  has . 44.886  “ 

Faribault  “  “ . 49,300  “ 


There  are  10  counties  that  have  1,000  acres, 
or  more,  and  in  one,  Faribault,  there  are  2,543 
acres  of  young  timber  plantation. 

Dakota  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  energetic 
settlers,  most  of  whom  are  planting  more  or 
less  extensively,  and  they  will  60on  change 
the  aspect  of  the  open  prairies. 
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Dutch  Mlgnorme  Apple. 

Doctor  Hoskins,  of  Vermont,  is  good 
authority  on  apples,  and  his  “Notes”  in  the 
Rural  must  be  interesting  to  all  its  readers. 
I  wish  to  add  to  his  remarks  on  that  fine  old 
apple,  the  Dutch  Mjgnoune,  that  there  is  much 
explanatory  as  to  its  origin  in“BritiHh  Fruits.’ 
The  author  says:  “Under  the  name  of  Reinette 
Dor«5e,  or  Garden  Reinette  are  confounded 
four  distinct  varieties;  first,  the  true  Golden 
Reinette  of  Eugland;  second,  Reinette  Dor£e 
of  some  Dutch  gardens;  third,  Reinette  Dor 
of  Mayer’s  Pomona  Franoonia,  which  is  Dutch 
Mignonne;  fourth,  Reinette  Dorce  of  Duha- 


mel,  Knoop,  and  others,  which  is  Spate  Gelbe 
Reinette  of  the  Germans.”  Downing’s  latest 
edition  says,  ripe  from  December  to  March. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  A.  A.  Bensel. 

- — - - 


Sorghum  Sugar.— Concerning  the  recent 
satisfactory  experiments  made  by  Professors 
Weber  and  Scovell  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  in 
manufacturing  sugar  from  sorghum  cane, 
Colman’s  Rural  World  has  this  to  say:  “It 
was  an  experiment  to  settle  the  question 
whether  sugar  could  be  made  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  South,  in  such  quantity  as  to 
make  it  pay.  The  season  had  been  exceedingly 
unpropitious  for  the  growth  of  cane.  The 
latitude  was  Northern  Illinois,  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  was  on  the  level  prairie.  The  Spring  had 
been  very  cold  and  wet,  and  seed  lay  in  the 
ground  a  month  or  more  without  germinating. 
Seed  planted  on  the  23d  of  June  matured  its 
cane  as  early  as  that  planted  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before.  The  rainfall  throughout  the 


three  Summer  months  in  the  vicinity  of 
Champaign  was  18  inches,  while  in  usual 
seasons  it  has  not  been  half  that,  and  the 
sorgo  crop  needs  but  little  rain,  and  revels  in 
drouth.  The  mean  temperature  during  these 
same  months  was  six  to  eight  degrees  lower 
than  usual,  while  hot  weather  is  needed  to 
develop  the  greatest  amount  of  saccharine. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances,  on  the  very  first  trial, 
before  the  seed  was  fairly  ripe,  the  company 
were  iu  possession  of  several  thousand  pounds 
of  most  excellent  sugar,  and  from  that  time 
to  this,  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure  in 
obtaining  sugar,  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  amount  of  sirup  crystallizing,  and  the 
balance  of  course  making  a  number  one 
article  of  molasses,  commanding  fully  the 
prices  of  the  New  Orleans  commodity.” 

These  experiments  have  proved  that  there 
is  abundant  erystallizable  sugar  in  the  North¬ 
ern  cane,  after  becoming  ripe,  the  whole  Fall, 
unless  injured  by  freezing,  and  In  the  most 
unfavorable  season  for  the  development  of 
sugar  in  cane,  that  one  could  expect.  There 
need  be  no  longer  any  fears  of  embarking  in 
the  business.  It  is  as  safe,  reliable  and  certain 
as  any  other  business,  and  we  believe  more 
remunerative,  for  the  seed  raised  on  an  acre 
of  cane  is  nearly  equal  in  value  for  feeding 
purposes  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  to  corn  raised 
on  the  same  amount  of  land.  The  value  of 
the  seed  will  pay  for  raising  the  cane,  and 
delivering  it  at  the  mill,  if  near  at  hand,  so 
there  is  no  cost  in  production,  as  with  the 
sugar  beet  or  the  ribbon  cane,  neither  having 
any  value  whatever,  except  for  making  sugar. 

How  Sugar  is  Obtained:— In  the  first 
place  the  acid  in  the  juice  is  neutralized  by 
lime,  as  practiced  by  most  sirup  makers — the 
litmus  paper  being  used  as  a  test.  This  is 
done  in  the  cold  juice  in  the  defecating  tanks, 
just  before  defecation,  which  consists  in 
bringing  the  juice  to  a  boil  and  thoroughly 
skimming.  No  other  substance  is  used  for 
defecation  at  any  other  stage.  The  juice  is 
now  drawn  off  through  pipes  to  the  evapor¬ 
ator,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  semi-sirup,  then 
filtered  through  bone-black,  then  pumped 
into  the  vacuum-pan,  where  it  is  reduced  to 
sugar,  and  when  cooled  swung  out  through 
the  centrifugal.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 
The  most  particular  point  is  in  using  the  lime 
properly,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  acid.  This 
part  needs  close  attention.  No  solutions, 
powders  or  chemicals  of  any  kind  are  used. 
Of  course,  the  vacuum  pan  plays  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part,  as  the  sirup  is  boiled  at  a  lower 
temperature.  There  is  no  caramelizing,  no 


inverting  to  grape  sugar,  and  all  the  crystal- 
lizable  sugar  is  preserved. 

- >4$ - - — 

Another  sorghum  sugar  factory  is  located 
at  Rio  Grande,  N.  J.  To  supply  this  one 
thousand  acres  were  planted  in  sorghum, 
most  of  which  was  the  Early  Amber  variety, 
although  200  acres  or  more  were  devoted  to 
Early  Orange,  Honduras  and  Link’s  Hybrid. 
Without  entering  into  details  it  is  sufficient 
tu  say  that  the  results  this  year  have  been 
highly  satisfactory,  says  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
The  company  will  plant  2,000  acres  of  sorghum 
next  year  and  double  the  capacity  of  this  mill. 

- »♦» 

The  seeds  of  the  sorghum,  it  appears,  sell 
readily  at  65  cents  per  bushel,  and  at  that 
price  it  appears  that  they  will  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  producing  the  cane  up  to  the  time 
when  cutting  begins.  The  Rio  Grande  com¬ 
pany  have  housed  their  seed — amounting  to 
20,000  bushels — which  at  the  above  price  will 
aggregate  $13,000.  There  is  yet  another  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  cane  which  it  is  proposed  to 
utilize,  to  wit:  the  fiber  left  after  the  juice  is 
expressed.  A  paper  manufacturer  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  testing  the  bagasse  for  paper. 
Experiments  made  by  Prof.  Collier,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  that  view, 
have  already  shown  that  an  excellent  quality 

of  paper  pulp  can  be  made  from  it. 

- - 

A  Bonanza  in  Silk  Farming. — A  couple 
of  weeks  ago  we  announced  the  projected 
establishment  of  a  New  J ersey  Silk  Colony 
by  the  New  York  Silk  Exchange,  and  the  pro¬ 
ject  has  now  advanced  so  far  that  the  New 
York  Sim  is  able  to  furnish  some  details  of 
the  undertaking.  At  Park  Ridge,  N.  J., 
“twenty-three  miles  out,  and  only  ten  minutes 
from  the  depot,”  the  model  silk  farm  is  to  be 
established.  The  originators  “desire  to  locate 
on  it  intelligent  parties  wao  wish  to  go  into 
silk  culture.”  They  propose  to  divide  a  farm 
into  lots  of  two  to  five  acres  each,  and  sell 
them  at  an  average  of  “$165  an  acre,  half 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.”  “Every  acre 
planted  in  mulberry  trees  will  yield  from  $300 
to  $1,100  per  acre,  according  to  course  pur¬ 
sued.”  Now,  after  having  given  the  projec¬ 
tors  of  this  enterprise  so  much  advertising 
gratis,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the 
northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  adjoining  the 
New  York  boundary,  is  about  as  well  adapted 
for  silk  culture  as  it  is  for  orange  groves.  We 
pass  over  the  price  named  for  the  land,  “$165 
an  acre  on  the  average,  half  cash,”  because 
intelligent  persons  would  be  likely  to  satisfy 
themselves  if  quite  as  good  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  cash  part 
alone.  In  seeking  for  a  place  to  engage  in 
silk  culture  as  a  business  one  should  select  a 
location  where  two  or  three  crops  of  worms 
can  be  raised  in  a  season,  which  is  simply  im¬ 
possible  in  the  region  above  referred  to. 
Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  to  the  “silk”  farmers,  if  the  projectors 
can  get  rid  of  their  laud  on  the  proposed  terms 
they  are  likely  to  find  in  it  a  bonanza. 


Northern  taste  in  the  matter  of  potatoes 
has  become  so  vitiated  that  the  sugary  Georgia 
yam,  most  delicious  of  tubers,  is  rejected  in 
favo  *■*  of  the  “punky”  product  of  New  Jersey. 
Such  is  the  lamentation  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  which  urges  Georgia  farmers  to  send 
small  lots  of  yams  to  families  in  the  North 
as  samples. 

- - 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Live- 
Stock  Journal  says  that  the  fact  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  milk  is  now  watered  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  does  not  keep, 
owing  to  the  stagnant  ditch  and  pond  water 
that  cattle  are  allowed  to  drink  in  many 
dairy  farms  all  over  the  country,  tends  to 
lessen  the  consumption.  It  is  not  at  all  unus¬ 
ual  to  see  milch  cows  drinking  the  soakings 
from  the  manure  yards.  This  is  the  reason 
why  many  people  do  not  care  to  drink  milk, 
the  writer  say?,  as  they  canuot  be  certain  that 
it  has  not  been  elaborated  from  sewage  and 
filthy  water;  and  as  they  are  afraid  to  drink 
water  from  improper  filtration  and  other 
causes,  they  have  been  induce!  to  drink  beer, 
as  the  water  m-ed  in  its  manufacture  is  re¬ 
markably  pure. 

Seeds  from  Tip,  Middle  and  Butt  of 
Corn  Ears. — Bulletin  No.  XIII.  (New  York 
Ag.  Ex.  Station)  gives  the  results  of  planting 
corn  from  the  tip.  middle  and  butt  of  the  ear, 
a  summary  of  which  isas  follows: — 1.  The  tip 
kernels  were  the  most  prolific  of  good  corn. 
2.  The  butt  kernels  were  more  prolific  of  good 
corn  than  the  central  kernels.  3.  The  tip  ker¬ 
nels  bore  longer  ears  than  Hie  other  kernels, 
the  butt  kernels  next,  and  the  central  kernels 
the  shortest.  This  fact  was  apparent  to  the 
sight  as  the  corn  lay  upou  the  ground  after 
husking.  4.  The  merchantable  ears  from  the 
butt  were  distinctly  heavier  than  those  from 
the  tip,  and  distinctly  heavier  than  those  from 
the  central  kernels.  4.  The  butt  kernels  fur¬ 
nished  more  unmerchantable  corn  than  did 
the  central  kernels,  and  the  central  kernels 
more  than  did  the  tip  kernels. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  AVERAGE  CHAMPION  QUINCE  AS  RAISED 
AT  RURAL  GROUNDS.— [See  Editorial  Fauk,— Fig.  436. 
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The  Walking  Horse.— Our  venerable  and 
distinguished  contributor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen, 
says  in  the  same  journal  that  the  country 
would  reap  incalculable  be  tie  (It  if  the  walk  of 
its  ordinary  horse  could  be  accelerated  a  single 
mile  per  hour  beyond  what  is  now  general.  It 
would  put  millions  of  dollars  extra  into  the 
national  pockets  every  year.  We  might  have 
horses  which  would  walk  five  miles  per  hour, 
j  ust  as  naturally  and  easily  as  three  to  three- 
and-a-half,  and  rarely  four,  as  is  now  the 
rule.  All  the  farm,  and  much  of  the  country 
road  and  town  street  horse- work  itt  done  at  a 
walk.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  smart  walk- 
5  r  than  it  does  a  slow’,  lazy  one,  and  frequently 
not  so  much.  Now,  let  any  one  calculate  the 
profit  and  advantage  of  using  the  former  in 
preference  to  the  latter.  Let  the  farmer  see 
how  much  more  land  per  day  he  can  get 
plowed  and  harrowed;  how  many  more 
loads  of  hay,  straw,  grain  and  vegetables  he 
can  take  to  market;  and  how  much  more 
rapidly  he  is  able  to  accomplish  all  his  other 
work,  and  he  will  have  little  patience  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  slow-walking  horse  any  longer.  It  will 
be  the  same  with  the  expressman,  the  team¬ 
ster  and  the  truckman. 

Bellfounder,  got  by  the  celebrated  imported 
trotting  horse  of  this  name,  out  of  Lady  Al¬ 
port,  was  not  only  a  fast  trotter,  but  had  a 
natural,  easy  walk  of  live  miles  an  hour.  He 
was  kept  by  Mr.  Allen’s  family  several  years, 
and  nearly  all  bis  stock,  out  of  quite  common 
mares,  proved  excellent  walkers.  This  shows 
how  easily  and  rapidly  an  increased  fast¬ 
walking  stock  may  be  bral  by  all  farmers,  if 
they  will  only  take  due  pains  to  select  the 
stallions  to  which  they  may  hereafter  uiek 
their  mares.  A  fast  walking  horse  commands 
a  considerably  higher  price,  with  those  who 
care  for  the  pace,  than  a  slow  walker,  and 
such  buyers  are  constantly  on  the  increase 
now,  and  that  day  will  come  bj’-and-by  when 
a  slow  walker  will  hardly  get  a  bid.  The 
fastest  walk  Mr.  Allen  has  yet  seen,  exactly 
timed  and  put  on  record,  was  that  of  the 
English  horse  Sloven.  He  made,  without  ex¬ 
tra  effort,  5.69  miles  per  hour.  All  agrieul. 
tural  societies  ought  to  have  good  premiums 
for  fast-walking  horses, the  highest  prize  to  be 
awarded  to  the  one  which  walked  five  miles 
per  hour;  the  second  to  four  and  one-half 
miles;  the  third  to  four  miles.  This  last 
should  be  the  least  time  for  which  to  award  a 
prize,  and  all  breeds  be  allowed  to  compete. 


The  Sunflower  to  be  Cultivated. — We 
are  told  that  the  Chinese  worship  the  sunflow¬ 
er,  not,  like  our  intenser  aesthetes,  because  it 
is  so  utterly  precious  as  an  art  object,  but 
simply  because  they  hold  it  to  be  the  most 
useful  vegetable  in  existence.  There  would, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  but  few  purposes  to 
which  the  sunflower  cannot  be  turned  with 
advantage  to  mankind.  Scientifically  dealt 
with,  it  will  supply  us  alike  with  our  morning 
roll  aDd  our  evening  cigar.  It  is  equally  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  conversion  into  a  cake  of  soap, 
surpassingly  emollient,  or  into  a  rich  and  lus¬ 
trous  silk  dress.  As  oil  it  may  be  consumed 
no  less  freely  in  the  salad  bowl  than  in  the 
table  lamp.  Cattle  will  fatten  sooner  on  sun¬ 
flower  cake  than  on  linseed  cake.  The  little 
busy  bee  improves  each  shining  hour  more 
profitably  in  connection  with  this  than  with 
any  other  opening  flower.  In  fact,  so  numer¬ 
ous  are  its  excellencies  and  so  beneficial  its  vir¬ 
tues  that  the  sunflower  may  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  be  designated  the  friend  of  man.  Peo. 
pie  in  this  country  will  hardly  go  the  length 
of  worshiping  it  for  its  versatile  utility,  after 
the  Celestial  manner;  but  wo  understand 
from  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  that  its  cul¬ 
tivation  upon  British  soil  is  about  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken  upon  a  large  scale.  Several  acres  of 
ground  will  be  laid  down  with  sunflowers  in 
the  Thames  Valley  next  year.  ^Esthetic  pil¬ 
grims  will  doubtless  flock  to  those  ineffable 
plantations,  eager  to  steep  their  souls  in  the 
yellow  beauty  of  countless  sunflowers,  but 
caring  little  for  those  characteristics  and  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  vegetable  which  endear  it  to 
the  “  heathen  Chinee.1’  The  more  prosaic 
among  the  Londoners  will  view  acres  of  sun¬ 
flowers  with  justifiable  complacency,  on  the 
ground  that  they  can  scarcely  have  too  much 
of  a  plant  furnishing  the  wherewithal  for  eat¬ 
ing,  smokiDg,  washing  and  dressing  them¬ 
selves,  fighting  their  rooms,  lubricating  their 
lettuces,  and  imparting  a  healthy  obesity  to 
their  oxen. 


Instructions  of  Practical  Interest  to 
Amateurs  in  Silk  Culture,— L.  S.  Crozier, 
manager  of  the  Mississippi  Silk  Company,  in 
a  circular  recently  issued,  deplores,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  extravagant  promises  made  by 
enthusiasts  of  tenfold  more  profit  than  silk 
culture  can  afford  to  pay,  aud,  on  the  other  1 
hand,  the  efforts  of  the  incredulous  to  discour¬ 
age  beginners.  Silk  culture,  according  to 
Mr.  Crozier’s  long  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  must  be  accepted  as  a  rich  addition  to 
general  farming,  not  as  a  specialty  for  which 
all  other  occupation  is  forsaken.  The  first 
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condition  of  success  in  silk  culture  laid  down 
in  the  circular  noticed  is  to  start  with  first- 
rate  annual  breeds  of  silkworms.  The  second 
condition  is  to  buy  these  early  in  November, 
before  the  embryo  has  moved.  The  embryo 
begins  to  move  after  freezing,  at  the  first 
change  of  temperature.  The  eggs,  according 
to  authority  referred  to,  must  be  kept  cold 
and  dry,  always  at  the  outside  temperature 
in  the  shade.  The  mold  engendered  by  the 
moisture  from  the  ice-house  or  from  a  cellar 
lives  on  the  embryo,  hence  it  is  to  be  avoided. 
Let  the  eggs  hatch  just  as  the  first  tender 
buds  open.  Having  secured  the  best  eggs,  the 
breeder  ought  to  have  the  best  kind  of  mul¬ 
berry  trees,  as  first-rate  silk  comes  not  only 
from  the  best  breed  of  silkworms,  but  alse  the 
best  trees,  the  best  leaves,  the  best  season.  To 
ensure  good  reproduction,  care  is  required 
that  the  worms  are  fed  often  and  regularly 
with  tender  leaves  before  the  heat  of  June  in¬ 
jures  the  larva*.  Beginners  on  a  small  scale 
are  advised  by  Mr.  Crozier  to  start  with  from 
ono-half  to  one  ounce  of  silkworm  eggs,  while 
the  trees  are  growing,  and  in  case  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  trees  are  exhausted  before 
the  silkworms  have  spun  their  cocoons,  a 
hedge  of  Osage  Orange  can  be  brought  into 
requisition. 


The  Parmer’s  Wife. — There  are  several 
leading  departments  which,  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  are  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  the  wife, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Cultivator.  Embraced 
iu  her  special  department  is  the  management 
of  the  household  expenses,  and,  unless  dairy¬ 
ing  is  made  the  chief  business  of  the  farm,  she 
has  usually  the  entire  care  of  the  dairy.  A 
story  is  told  of  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  a 
new  country,  who,  with  his  wife,  commenced 
farming  on  a  tract  of  100  acres  of  wild  land, 
only  partially  paid  for.  Year  after  year  they 
prospered,  the  100  acres  were  paid  for,  in 
large  part,  by  the  hard-earned  money  which 
the  wife  had  secured  through  the  sales  of  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese.  Again  and  again  the  question 
was  asked  by  the  husband,  •*  Shall  1  buy  an¬ 
other  hundred  acres  ?”  and  the  answer  by  his 
good  wife  was  always  ready  and  always  the 
same:  “Set  me  15  more  cows  and  you  may 
safely  buy  the  land.”  When  in  their  old  age 
a  fine  farm  of  500  acres  was  fully  paid  for,  the 
wife  could  rightfully  boast  that  it  was  her 
labor,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  her  husband, 
which  had  paid  for  their  broad  acres.  The 
power  which  a  farmer’s  wife  may  exercise  in 
the  domestic  economies  of  the  farm  carries 
with  it  many  responsibilities.  It  is  her  doty 
in  every  way  to  fit  herself  to  become  a  judi¬ 
cious  helpmeet  and  counsellor.  The  farmers’ 
club  meeting  should  be  open  to  the  wife  and 
the  daughter,  as  well  as  to  the  farmer  and  son. 
Not  infrequently  the  little  improvements  mode 
at  trifling  expense,  through  the  influence  of 
the  wife’s  taste  and  tact,  add  more  to  the 
value  aud  attractiveness  of  the  home  than 
many  times  the  money  cost  invested  under  the 
husband’s  management.  In  all  the  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  making  farm  life  attractive  to 
young  men  there  is  none  better  than  to  enlist 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  their  mothers  and 
sisters.  They  will  point  out  to  the  youth  the 
ideal  and  aesthetic  side  of  the  farmer’s  work, 
while  if  lie  learns  farming  wholly  from  his 
father  he  is  apt  to  learn  it  only  as  a  life  of 
prosy  and  poorly-paid  toil. 


The  Rules  for  the  Erection  of  Light 
ning  Rods,  according  to  the  latest  scientific 
information  and  which  should  be  especially 
emphasized,  are  these:  no  insulator  should  be 
used;  the  rod  should  not  terminate  in  a  slen¬ 
der  point— it  should  be  of  su (Relent  size;  all 
joints  should  make  perfect  connections;  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  insure  large  surface 
contact  with  moist  earth;  ail  large  metallic 
surfaces  should  be  in  metallic  connection  with 
the  rod;  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  conductors  extending  above  the  roof,  but 
one  conductor  down  the  side  of  the  building 
to  the  earth  is  sufficient.  It  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  no  stress  is  placed  upon  the  form 
of  the  rod.  Since  the  electricity  traverses 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  rod,  and  not  its 
surface,  it  is  apparent  that  the  diameter  or 
the  weight  per  foot  is  the  only  consideration 
on  this  score.  The  claims  sometimes  made  by 
venders,  that  their  conductors  are  specially 
meritorious  because  they  are  fluted,  angular, 
flat,  tubular, or  of  any  other  peculiar  form,  are 
entirely  gratuitous.  The  amount  of  material 
iu  the  cross  section  of  the  conductor  deter¬ 
mines  the  value.  If  any  form  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  it  is  that  of  a  cylinder. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 


Thar  iz  advice  enuff  now  laj’iug  around  to 
run  three  juBt  such  worlds  as  this;  what  we 
are  sufferiug  most  for  iz  sum  good  examples, 
says  philosopher  Billings . . . 

The  Herald  P.  I.  says  that  “Some  of  our 
rag-pickers  should  go  South  and  pick  cotton. . 

Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn  says  that  much  of  the 
future  character  of  a  cow  depends  on  her 
treatment  with  her  first  calf . 


The  Breeders’  Gazette  remarks  that  any 
system  of  breeding  which  annually  turns  out" 
as  many  long-legged,  light  fleshed,  unthrifty 
cattle  as  may  be  found  among  the  Short¬ 
horns  of  the  presentday  is  radically  defective. 

If  it  is  not  already  the  case,  it  can  be  but  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  United  States  will 
have  better  draft  horses  to  breed  from  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  says  the 
Pittsburg  Stockman.  The  average  breeder  is 
getting  bis  eyes  open  to  the  importance  of 
patronizing  the  best  stock  he  can  reach,  and 

sees  that  nothing  pays  better . 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  Indiana,  likes  educated 
farmers  because  they  are  always  ready  to  give 

reasons  for  their  acts . . . 

An  American  correspondent  of  the  London 
Live  Stock  Gazette  echoes  what  “  Stockman  ” 
has  several  times  said  in  these  columns:  “At 
the  present  time  Americans  are  speculating 
like  wildfire  in  the  ranches  and  stocks  of  the 
West,  regular  gambling,  like  grain  corners, 
etc.”  The  correspondent  Bays:  “The  end  of 
all  these  will  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme;  a 
few  only  will  come  out  with  a  big  pile,  being 
shrewd  enough  to  unload  at  the  top  of  the 
market.”  The  correspondent  also  remarks 
on  the  extraordinary  prices  paid  for  Aberdeen 
Polled  cattle  at  Chicago,  and  fears  they  will 

not  be  maintained  long....... . 

In  England  there  is  a  potato  called  Duke  of 
Albany  which  is  said  to  be  a  sport  of  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  or  “  a  white  form  of  Beauty 

of  Hebron  ” . 

It  is  generally  considered  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Vanderbilt  is  playiflg  with  fire  in  a  most  reck¬ 
less  manner. . . . 

Do  you  propose  to  build  an  Ice-house  this 

Fall?. . . . 

The  Rochester  Post-Express  says  that  corn 
husking  continues  in  the  rural  districts,  but 
Wheatville,  Genesee  County,  remains  the ouly 
place  heard  from,  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to 
press,  where  a  bashful  young  man  was  found 
with  nine  red  ears  in  his  pocket  and  he  was 
ducked  iu  a  mill  pond  by  a  bevy  of  indignant 

girls . . . . . 

Cm  anon  says  that  he  who  receives  a  good 
turn  should  never  forget  it;  he  who  does  one 
should  never  remember  it.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  good  memory  is  just  the  other  way. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to 
all  yearly  subscribers  from  now  until  Jan. 
1st.  1884  for  $3.00. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Colorado. 

Table  Rook,  El  Paso  Co.,  Oct.  39.— Wheat, 
rye  and  oats  in  this  vicinity  did  very  well 
indeed  this  year.  Potatoes  a  large  crop, 
worth  from  75c.  to  81.25  per  cwt.  Oats  are 
81.50  per  cwt;  wheat  and  rye  the  same. 
My  own  rye  averaged  2G>£  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  oats  43V<;  bushels.  j.  k.  k. 

Connecticut. 

Columbia,  Tolland  Co.,  Oct.  30.—  About  a 
mouth  ago  the  Summer  drouth  was  broken 
by  continued  rain  that  hindered  harvesting 
corn  and  potatoes  and  very  much  injured  the 
corn  fodder,  but  now  harvesting  is  pretty 
nearly  completed.  Crops  were  better  than 
was  anticipated.  Corn  will  yield  a  third 
more  than  was  expected  in  the  Summer.  The 
potato  crop  was  good,  but  the  demand  for 
the  tubers  is  not  active;  75c.  are  offered  at  the 
present  time.  Ouions  turned  out  to  be  a  fair 
crop  and  the  market  which  closed  at  81  has 
declined  to  75c.  Beef  is  Dot  in  very  active  de¬ 
mand  and  brings  only  about  T  or  8c.  for 
dressed.  Pork  is  10c.  per  pound,  but  sales  are 
few;  blitter  is  active  at  30  and  33c. ;  eggs,  30c. 
per  dozen.  Of  hay  no  soles  are  being  made. 
Tbe  apple  crop  is  uneven;  in  some  sections  it 
is  excellent,  in  others  hardly  a  fair  crop; 
there  is  some  demand  at  82  per  barrel,  but 
few  sales.  There  is  an  unusual  supply  of 
chestnuts  at  5c  per  quart,  while  walnuts  are 

BCfiXC©,  jj  Y 

Illinois 

Danvers,  McLean  Co.,  Nov.  1.— Till  now 
the  Fall  season  has  been  delightful— plenty  of 
rain  and  not  any  too  much,  and  the  weather 
has  been  grand  for  ull  kinds  of  work— really 
more  pleasant  than  in  mid-Summer.  True, 
we  have  had  several  frosts,  but  so  far  ouly 
heavy  enough  to  cause  the  foliage  to  put  on 
its  Autumn  colors  and  now  look  beautiful. 
The  thrashing  season  is  about  ending.  But 
little  wheat  was  sown  last  Fall,  and  the  yield 
per  acre  was  not  a  full  crop;  but  tbe  quality 
is  good.  Rye  acreage  considerable,  but  yield 
below  an  average.  Acreage  of  oats  large  and 
crop  good.  In  spite  of  the  continued  rain 
during  the  cultivating  season  there  are  some 
good  fields  of  corn  aud  the  yield  will  average 
fully  half  a  crop.  The  potato  crop  is  not  a 
full  average,  yet  there  are  plenty  on  the 
market  and  the  quality  is  very  good.  Toma¬ 


toes  a  fair  crop  and  cabbages  abundant. 
Scarcely  any  apples  at  all  of  home  growth, 
but  there  are  plenty  shipped.  Every  branch 
of  trade  carried  on  in  this  section  has  had  a 
pretty  fair  showing.  Mechanics  and  laboring 
men  all  have  had  plenty  to  do,  and  although 
farmers  have  not  realized  full  crops  in  every 
particular,  yet  the  prices  obtained  for  every 
article  they  have  put  on  the  market  will  fully 
compensate  for  the  deficiency  iu  yield,  p.  a. 

luwn, 

Atlantic,  Cass  Co.,  Oct.  27. — Corn  will  av¬ 
erage  about  35  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre  in 
Cass  County.  Potatoes  and  hay  are  good 
crops.  heat  poor.  Wheat  is  65  cents;  old 
corn,  50  cents;  potatoes,  30  cents;  butter,  25 
to  30  cents;  eggs,  20  cents.  t.  h.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Montclair,  Essex  Co.,  Nov.  3. — Jack  Frost 
made  his  appearance  last  night,  and  laid  his 
withering  hand  heavily  on  our  tender  bedding 
plants  and  flowers,  and  their  beauty  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Since  the  ending  of  the 
drouth  in  September  the  floral  occupants  of 
garden  aud  lawn  have  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life,  the  sere  aud  browne.l  fields  have  assumed 
a  green  and  Spring-like  aspect,  as  if  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  past;  the  foliage  of  the  forests 
has  presented  a  variety  of  gorgeous  coloring 
seldom  equaled,  and,  excepting  an  unusual 
arnouut  of  dull  weather,  the  country  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  picture  of  beauty  seldom  attained, 
“  It  is  remarkable  how  frost  holds  off,”  has 
been  the  general  expression  of  every  one. 
October  22d  is  the  latest  date  of  Jack  Frost’s 
previous  appearance  I  can  recall.  November 
3,  1883,  goes  on  record.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

Norton  Htll,  Greene  Co.,  Oct  27.— The 
season  has  been  fair;  grass,  oats,  rye,  wheat 
and  pasture  all  good.  Buckwheat,  corn  and 
fruit  poor,  although  by  no  means  failures,  as 
they  are  quite  half  crops.  Drouth  cut  the 
Fall  crops  short.  There  hos  been  a  large 
amount  of  rye  and  wheat  sown  for  this 
section  and  both  are  looking  well  on  account 
of  favorable  Fall.  There  has  been  a  largo 
make  of  nice  butter  this  Fall  because  of  timely 
rains  and  good  pastures.  Butter  is  Belling  at 
home  for  30  cents.  Not  much  pork  being 
fatted;  it  is  worth  here  89.50  per  cwt;  wheat, 
81.05;  oats,  50c;  apples,  82  50;  rye,  95c;  pota¬ 
toes,  75c;  buckwheat,  80c;  hay,  810.  w.  H.  i. 

Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co.,  Oct.  30.  —  The 
Rural  corn  I  do  not  think  adapted  to  the  past 
season,  hut  could  not  say  as  to  this  locality. 
We  bad  such  a  cold,  backward  Spring  and 
such  dry  weather  when  the  corn  ought  to  have 
been  doing  its  best  that  it  did  not  do  much 
for  me.  u.  L.  M. 

Pennsylvania, 

Flatten  burg  Station,  Oct.  24.— In  this 
section  there  was  a  fair  average  crop  of  wheat 
and  rye;  oats  good;  com  half  crop;  potatoes 
half  crop.  Late  cabbage  very  poor,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cabbage  worms  being  pleutiful. 
Apple  and  pear  crops  light.  Good  crops  of 
small  fruits.  a.  b.  m. 

White  House,  Cumberland  Co.,  Oct.  31.— 
We  had  a  very  heavy  ciop  of  wheat  in  our 
county  last  season.  Our  oat  crop  was  light, 
but  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  crop  of  corn, 
I  am  raising  the  Canning  and  Early  Ohio 
com.  I  have  one  ear  of  the  Thoroughbred 
Flint  corn  which  is  lfij.j'  iuches  in  length,  but 
is  not  quite  filled  at  the  butt.  j.  g. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Colorado. 

Table  Rock,  El  Paso  Co.,  Oct.  2!).— From 
11  pounds  of  White  Elephant  potatoes  raised 
last  year,  I  this  year  got  720  pounds  of  very 
flue  tubers.  Prom  the  ten  pounds  of  White 
W  ashing  ton  oats  of  last  year  I  have  now  860 
pounds  of  extra  fine  oats.  Some  of  the  heads 
were  from  12  to  18  inches  long.  All  who  saw 
them  said  they  were  ahead  of  anything  they 
ever  saw.  The  asparagus  is  doing  finely.  The 
hollyhocks  the  same.  This  place  is  too  high 
up  for  squashes  and  corn.  The  three  varieties 
of  wheat  sent  last  Spring  are  up  now  and 
looking  fine.  j.  e.  k. 

Illinois. 

Danvers,  McLean  Co.,  Nov.  1.— My  Gem 
Squash  failed  on  account  of  the  wet  weather. 
I  have  a  number  of  flue  ears  of  corn.  My 
hollyhocks  grew  well  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
bloom.  At  present  they  are  green  and  look 
well,  [They  will  bloom  next  Summer,  the 
roots  are  hardy,  Ens.j  p.  w.  a. 

Utah,  Warren  Co.,  Oct.  32.— I  planted  148 
kernels  of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  on  new  land 
without  any  fertilizers;  85  germinated.  I 
plowed  three  times,  hoed  once,  and  on  July 
4  my  neighbor’s  horses  eat  It  off  to  the  ground. 
As  it  was  rather  late  when  planted  (May  15) 
it  came  on  again,  and  Lhavc  corn  enough  to 
try  it  again.  Of  Little  Gem  Squash  we  had 
three  vines  but  only  one  bore;  had  three  very 
nice  squashes.  Five  of  the  Lima  Beans  ger¬ 
minated;  three  of  them  got  drowned  out  and 
the  others  did  not  set  till  quite  late — not  many 
getting  ripe.  Celery  as  nice  as  can  be.  The 
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Chater  Hollyhocks  are  splendid.  Ten  of  the 
catalpa  seeds  have  made  a  growth  of  about  18 
inches.  Success  to  the  Rural  !  j.  a. 

Iown. 

Arrow,  Union  Co.,  Oct.  30. — Of  the  Rural 
Dent  Corn  147  kernels  were  planted  about 
May  12,  in  two  rows  95  feet  long  and  three 
feet  ten  iucheB  wide;  107  grew,  and  produced 
188  ears,  most  of  them  of  good  size.  The 
tallest  stalk  measured  12  feet  10  inches  from 
the  ground  up,  and  this  bore  two  ears,  the  top 
of  the  highest  one  being  eight  feet  five  inches 
above  the  ground.  In  gathering  the  crop, 
through  an  oversight  14  ears  were  left  lying 
on  the  ground  and  these  were  eaten  by  hogs 
before  the  tnistake  was  discovered.  This  un¬ 
lucky  mishap  “knocks  me  out  of  time,”  for 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  further  con¬ 
tend  for  a  premium.  For  the  amount  of  land, 
it  was  the  greatest  yield  of  corn  I  ever  saw 
and  surprised  every  one  that  9aw  it.  a.  w.  A. 

Atlantic,  Cass  Co.,  Oct.  27. — The  Rural 
Heavy  Dent,  corn  is  very  large,  both  in  liight 
and  size  of  ears.  One  stalk  was  15)^  feet  high 
and  ears  were  10  to  16  inches  in  length,  with 
from  14  to  1(1  rows  to  the  ear.  Four  ears 
weighed  six  pounds.  My  White  Elephant  po¬ 
tatoes  have  done  splendidly  this  year.  T.  H.  H. 

Maryland. 

Rayville,  Baltimore  Co.,  Nov.  3. — In  1881 
we  had  the  first  frost  on  October  5 ;  this  Fall  we 
had  the  first  on  November  3,  just  four  weeks 
later  than  last  year.  Ice  formed  on  standing 
water  and  the  ground  was  slightly  frozen. 
The  corn  crop  is  fair — better  than  last  year. 
Chestnuts  are  plentiful,  and  hogs  are  fatten¬ 
ing  nicely  in  the  woods,  which  will  save  con¬ 
siderable  corn.  Apples  very  scarce.  More 
wheat  and  rye  have  been  sown  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  some  farmers  are  still  sowing.  The 
■weather  has  been  very  favorable,  causing 
grain  to  germinate  and  come  through  the 
ground  in  five  days  after  being  sown.  Pota¬ 
toes  a  fair  crop,  but  many  are  rotting.  P,  c. 

Michigan. 

Lansing,  Ingham  Co.,  Oct  30.— From  the 
Rural  Flint  I  have  some  of  the  finest  corn  I 
ever  saw.  1  p  Hinted  it  on  May  15,  two  by  four, 
putting  one  kernel  in  a  hill.  Out  of  112  only 
35  came  up,  but  some  hills  bore  six  good  ears 
and  every  hill  had  from  three  to  six  stalks. 
The  suckers  grew  about  the  same  hight  as  the 
main  stalks.  I  had  105  pounds  of  corn  in  the 
ear  and  70  pounds  shelled  corn.  The  ground 
was  a  black  loam,  which  had  never  had  any 
manure  and  on  which  I  had  raised  potatoes 
for  four  years,  i  plowed  it  eight  inches  deep 
and  cultivated  the  corn  both  ways  twice  and 
hoed  it  once.  A.  A. 

Nebraska. 

Plum  Valley,  Knox  Co.,  Oct.  29.— Only 
two  of  my  Lima  Beans  came  up  as  it  was  so 
wet;  got  a  few  ripe  ones  and  will  give  them 
another  trial  next  year.  The  Gem  Squash 
came  up  well  and  grew  nicely,  but  did  not 
bear  till  quite  lute.  Some  ripe.  It  is  the 
only  Summer  squash  I  ever  liked.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

Amknia,  Oct.  30, — The  Rural  Flint  Corn 
was  planted  May  IS  on  a  plot  33  feet  square 
of  lime-stone  loam  soil,  last  year  in  clover. 
About  20  bushels  of  stable  manure  were 
plowed  under  May  4,  and  the  ground  thor 
oughly  harrowed;  10  pounds  of  Cooke’s  Blood 
Guano  were  worked  into  the  soil  in  and  about 
the  hills,  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  corn — 
15(5  seeds— was  planted  In  check  rows,  one 
and  two  seeds  in  a  place,  81..,  feet  distant 
making  10  rows  each  way,  or  100  hills  in  all; 
10(1  seeds  came  up  and  grew.  1  w  ent  through 
it  four  til  lies  with  cultivator,  and  three  times 
with  hoe.  The  surface  was  left  flat.  It  was 
cut  up  Oct.  3  for  fear  of  frost,  but  was  not 
ripe.  Some  of  the  stalks  were  eight  feet  high, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  suckers.  1  found 
that  more  than  20  ears  had  been  picked,  pre¬ 
sumably  by  some  one  for  roasting  ears.  I 
have  151  ears,  weight  105 pounds;  12(5  uub- 
bins,  weight  48 pounds;  total  weight,  154 
pounds.  I  have  not^et  shelled  it.  P.  B.  P. 

Norton  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  Oct.  27. — “The 
best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  oft  gang 
aglee,”  and  such  I  judge  were  the  experiences 
of  most  who  have  competed  for  the  corn  pre¬ 
mium  judging  from  the  reports  in  the  Rural. 
[The  best  reports,  those  of  the  avowed  com¬ 
petitors,  have  not  been  published.  Los.]  I 
plante  1  the  Flint  corn  on  May  10th  and  the 
next  day  it  commenced  to  rain  and  rained  for 
10  days:  lying  most  of  the  time  in  cold  water, 
the  seed  rotted  all  but  seven  kernels.  The 
ground  was  well  manured  and  so  I  put  it  to 
another  use.  The  celery  is  fine — two-and-a- 
half  feet  tall.  We  had  plenty  of  squashes 
and  they  were  very  good.  We  got  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Surprise  wheat;  it  would  have 
done  better  were  it  not  on  rich  ground  and 
the  weeds  choked  it  out.  1  bad  four  quarts 
of  the  Enuobled  Oats  that  I  raised  from  the 
Rural  seed  seut  out  lust  year,  and  this  year  l 
raised  three  bushels  weighiug  40  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  They  grew  six-and-a-half  feet  tall 
and  stood  up.  I  have  a  large  handful  of  them 
now  strapped  on  a  board  for  general  in¬ 
spections.  w.  H.  J. 


„  Ohio. 

Cuyaiioga  Falls,  Oct.  27.— Having  hnsked 
my  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  to-day,  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  did  with  me.  My  soil  is  a 
heavy,  clayey  loam,  and  tolerably  rich.  It 
was  plowed  and  harrowed  early  in  April,  but 
received  no  manure.  I  planted  it  to  straw¬ 
berries,  setting  the  plants  in  rows  four  feet 
in  the  row.  Late  in  May  I  planted  one  ker¬ 
nel  between  every  two  plants.  The  patch  was 
cultivated  twice  and  hoed  several  times.  The 
plants  were  allowed  to  run  and  cover  the 
whole  ground.  Both  varieties  wore  planted 
in  the  same  lot,  about  20  rods  apart,  and  were 
treated  alike  in  every  respect.  As  I  was  not 
contending  for  the  prize  aud  made  no  notes, 
I  cannot  be  exact  about  dates  and  measure¬ 
ments.  The  Rural  Flint  grew  near  the  road 
and  attracted  great  attention  as  it  was  so 
large  and  had  two  or  more  very  long  ears  on 
each  stalk.  It  was  cut  October  10,  before  it 
was  all  fully  ripe.  I  saved  a  bushel  of  the 
finest  ears  for  seed,  and  such  ears  aro  seldom 
seen.  Many  of  them  were  from  13  to  15 
inches  long,  and  one  was  17,  counting  to  the 
end  of  the  cob,  which  extended  one  and  one- 
half  inch  beyond  the  corn.  I  intended  to  send 
it  to  you,  but  when  it  had  remained  in  the 
kitchen  about  10  days  it  was  only  15  inches 
long.  I  bad  it  on  exhibition  at  the  October 
meeting  of  our  County  Horticultural  Society 
where  it  was  greatly  admired.  I  removed  all 
the  suckers  early  in  the  season.  The  Rural 
Heavy  Dent  is  very  fine  indeed.  Many  of  the 
stalks  had  two  good  ears.  I  saved  80  of  the 
best  for  seed.  They  will  average  9  or  10 
inches  in  length  now.  Fully  two-thirds  of 
each  variety  were  good  ears  such  as  one  would 
save  for  seed.  I  think  that  with  extra  culti¬ 
vation  I  could  raise  ears  of  either  variety 
much  finer  than  any  I  now  have.  I  sowed  the 
Surprise  and  Bbunmker  wheats,  the  6th  of 
Sept,,  on  rich,  well-prepared  soil.  Both  have 
been  hoed  several  times,  and,  although  injured 
by  grasshoppers,  they  are  now  very  fine.  The 
Fultzo-Clawson  was  sown  about  two  weeks 
later.  Although  the  strawberry  is  my  special¬ 
ty,  1  have  12  new  and  choice  varieties  of 
wheat  growing.  They  are  all  in  rows  and 
have  bee'n  hoed  as  carefully  as  onions.  At 
this  date  the  Surprise,  Shumaker  and  Lan- 
dreth  look  the  best.  One  of  the  leading  mil¬ 
lers  of  Philadelphia  was  at  my  house  some 
months  ago,  and  after  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  three  varieties  of  wheat  received  from 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  pronounced  the 
Fultzo  Clawson  very  superior — best  of  the 
three.  m.  c. 

Wisconsin  ■ 

Stock  bridge,  Calumet  Co.,  Oct.  30.— Three 
Chater  Hollyhocks  grew.  The  celery  grew 
very  luxuriantly.  Of  |the  Perfect  Gem  Squash 
seeds  only  two  germinated,  and  from  these  we 
picked  24  squashes,  some  of  them  as  large  as  a 
quart  bowl.  The  squash  is  as  delicious  as  the 
Hubbard,  because  not  so  dry.  Of  the  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Flint  Corn  90  kernels  were  planted 
in  30  hills,  from  which  grew  82  stalks,  on 
which  were  100  ears,  some  of  them  13  inches 
in  length;  some  of  the  ears  grew  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  A  stalk  five  inches  from  the 
ground  measured  six  inches  in  circumference. 
When  ripe  the  corn  has  a  peculiar  appearance, 
being  nearly  snow  white,  with  leaves  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  common  corn,  resembling 
the  larger  variety  of  Dent  corn.  I  had  to 
plant  the  Rural  seeds  in  unfavorable  locali¬ 
ties,  to  prevent  mixing  with  other  kinds.  I 
used  plaster,  but  uo  manure,  and  the  only 
cultivation  was  done  with  a  hoe.  The  Flint 
Corn  and  Gem  Squash  were  planted  in  the 
shadow  of  currant  bushes  and  Transceudant 
apple  trees,  with  the  disadvantage  of  very 
rainy  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
The  magnificent  appearance  of  this  corn  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  farmers,  and  I  have 
had  an  application  for  every  gill  of  it;  but  I 
design  to  take  it  to  the  fair  next  year  if  it 
grows  as  well  as  it  has  this  year.  Nearly  all 
of  it  ripened  well.  r.  a.  b. 


(Tl)c 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  lusure  attention.] 


kidney  worms  in  hogs. 

II.  L.  C.,  Lancaster,  Pa. — Two  young  hogs 
are  seemingly  ufl’ected  with  paralysis  in  the 
hind- quarters.  They  use  their  hind  legs  with 
difficulty,  are  always  wanting  to  lie  down, 
aud  when  down,  they  can’t  get  on  their  hind 
legs  again.  What  ails  them,  aud  how  should 
they  be  treated  ? 

A  ns. — Most  likely  the  condition  of  the  hogs 
is  due  to  tbe  presence  of  worms  in  the  kid¬ 
neys.  This  is  a  frequent  cause  of  just  such 
symptoms  in  hogs.  The  full-grown  worm  is 
as  large  as  a  small  straw,  black  along  the 
back,  and  of  a  brown  color  on  the  belly.  It 


is  found  in  the  leaf-lard,  near  the  kidneys> 
where  it  burrows  through  the  fat,  causing 
weakness  of  the  loins  and  sometimes  slight  in¬ 
flammation  of  tbe  kidneys.  A  tableepoonful  of 
turpentine  poured  across  the  loins  or  small  of 
the  back,  every  day,  for  two  or  three  days,  is 
said  to  be  a  never-failing  remedy,  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  pulverized  copperas,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur,  fed  in  the  night’s 
meal,  for  three  days,  is  also  recommended  as 
an  effective  remedy.  Corn  soaked  in  lye  made 
from  wood-ashes,  is  used  with  success  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  and  as  a  “  cure  ”  on  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ailment. 

evaporated  fruit,  etc., 

A.  J.  A.,  North  Paris,  Me. — 1.  Is  it  likely 
that  evaporating  fruit  will  be  over-done?  2. 
Is  it  likely  that  it  would  pav  to  set  out  Ger¬ 
man  prunes  to  evaporate  the  fruit  for  market? 
3.  Would  evaporated  pears,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  currants  be  likely  to  pay  here  ?  4. 
With  what  kind  of  willow  do  nurserymen  do 
up  stock  ?  Will  it  make  a  hedge  ?  5.  How 
should  fruit  be  done  up  to  go  by  mail  ? 

Ans.  t.  No,  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
there  will  ever  be  a  large  overstock  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  such  universal  demand  as  good  evapo¬ 
rated  fruit.  Of  second-class  or  inferior  goods 
there  may  be.  For  mauy  purposes  evaporated 
is  preferable  to  canned  fruit.  There  is  no 
danger  of  tin  or  lead  poisoning  from  it,  3.  It 
is  questionable  if  the  German  prunes  will 
thrive  sufficiently  well  in  Maine  ;  and  at  any 
rate  plum-growing  in  curculio-infested  places 
will  tend  to  make  the  fruit  too  costly  for 
evaporating  purposes.  S.  Black-cap  rasp¬ 
berries  may  be  grown  for  evaporation  in 
Maine  with  moderate  profit.  Doubtful  re¬ 
garding  other  raspberries  or  currants.  In 
pears  the  South  can  override  all  other  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  competition,  when  they  get  at  it 
there.  So  also  of  blackberries,  even  now.  4. 
Basket  Willow.  It  will  not  make  a  hedge.  It 
grows  very  slender.  The  Golden  Willow  is 
also  largely  used  and  strongly  recommended. 
5.  Pack  them  in  paper  or  veneer  boxes,  the 
hard  fruits  in  “excelsior,”  the  soft  in  cotton. 

C08TIVKNKSS  IN  SHEEP. 

L.  C.  R.,  Athens,  O. — When  “dunging” 
several  of  mv  sheep  groan  as  if  in  pain ;  the 
dung  is  dry,  hard  and  small  in  quantity.  What 
ails  them  and  what  is  the  proper  treatment  ? 

Ans. — The  sheep  are  costive — a  frequent 
condition  when  a  flock  is  cha~ged  from  paa- 
fure  to  dry  food.  In  such  cases  a  few  ounces 
of  linseed-oil-meal  dafly  will  prove  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  Injections  of  warm  soap-and- water, 
or  of  an  ounce  of  linseed  oil,  will  relieve  the 
bowels,  and  an  ounce  of  linseed  oil  given  at 
the  mouth  will  generally  effect  a  cnre.  When 
the  costiveness  is  long-continued,  the  sheep 
may  be  seen  Btretehing  itself,  spreading  the 
feet  apart,  raising  tbe  head,  curving  the  back, 
etc. — symptoms  indicative  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  “stretches.”  In  such  cases  a 
teaspoonful  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed  with 
a  litt  le  molasses  or  lard  should  be  put  on  the 
tongue  to  be  swallowed,  once  a  day  for  a  week* 
A  sure  preventive  of  costiveness— one  that  is 
useful  especially  about  this  time — consists  of  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  lard  in  proportion  of 
a  pound  of  the  latter  to  four  ounces  of  the 
former.  Place  the  mixture  where  the  sheep 
can  have  access  to  it  at  all  times. 

UNDER  THE  TIMBER  CULTURE  ACT. 

C.  H.,  Austin,  Neb. — Having  entered  land 
under  the  Timber  Culture  Act,  am  I  obliged 
to  do  the  required  work  at  any  particular  time? 

Ans.  —  We  do  not  precisely  understand  what 
our  correspondent  wishes  to  learn,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  following  decision  re¬ 
cently  made  by  the  Land  Office  covers  his 
case:  “In  timber-culture  entry  there  is  no 
restriction  upon  the  entry-man  as  to  the  time 
when  the  work  is  to  be  done,  provided  it  is 
done  within  the  time  required  by  law.  The 
work  can  be  done  by  the  entry -man,  his  agent 
or  his  vender.  If  one  purchase  land  which 
has  been  in  whole  or  in  part  broken,  planted 
or  cultivated  by  another,  the  spirit  of  the  law 
is  as  fully  met  as  if  he  had  personally  per¬ 
formed  the  work.” 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  C.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.— 1.  Why  do 
we  stir  the  soil  ?  3.  Why  does  a  potted  plant 
refuse  to  bloom  until  the  pot  is  filled  with 
roots?  3.  Why  do  onions,  turnips,  wheat, 
etc.,  require  a  firm  bottom  with  only  a  few 
inches  of  loose  soil  on  top  ?  4.  Why  does  new 
land  that  has  never  been  plowed  furnish 
better  pasturage  than  it  ever  can  afterward 
with  auy  amount  of  mauure  ?  5.  Should  the 
subsoil  ever  lie  brought  to  the  surface  for  auy 
crop  ?  (5.  Can  the  gladiolus  be  grown  from 
seed  sown  in  the  open  air  ?  7.  Where  can 
bulbs  one  year  from  the  seed  be  purchased  by 
the  1,000,  and  at  about  what  price  ? 

Ans.— 1.  So  as  to  admit  air,  dew  and  rain. 
2.  It  is  not  always  so.  Confining  the  roots 
checks  leaf  grojvth  and  induces  the  formation 
of  fruit  buds.  It  is  the  same  with  most  plants. 
If,  for  instance,  an  apple  tree  grows  vigor¬ 
ously  without  bearing  fruit,  pruning  the  roots 
will  check  the  vigor  and  induce  fruiting.  Con¬ 


fining  roots  in  pots  is  a  kind  of  root-pruning. 
3.  Wheat  requires  a  firm,  compact  seed-bed 
under  a  mellow  surface,  because  then  the 
roots  (which  in  properly  prepared  ground 
often  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  over  three  feet) 
will  obtain  a  firm  hold,  and  thus  be  able  the 
better  to  withstand  the  effects  of  wind,  and 
heavings,  while  the  mellow  upper  soil  promotes 
tillering.  In  the  case  of  onions  a  compact 
“  bottom  ”  under  a  mellow  upper  layer  of  soil 
inducew  the  formation  of  broad,  shallow  bulbs 
near  the  surface,  instead  of  scallions — long, 
tap-root-like  growths.  The  same  conditions 
have  a  like  effect  on  the  formation  of  the  roots 
in  the  case  of  turnips.  4.  We  are  not  aware 
such  is  the  case.  5.  We  know  of  no  reason 
why  it  should,  unless  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  depth  of  the  soil.  6.  Yes,  we  have  thus 
raised  bulbs  for  many  years.  The  seeds  them¬ 
selves  are  little  bulbs.  Sow  them  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  deep.  7.  We  do  not  think  that 
seedling  bulbs  are  offered  for  sale  anywhere, 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  propagate  from  bulb- 
lete  or  the  little  bulbs  that  form  about  the  old 
one,  as  also  from  the  new  bulbs.  Other  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  answered  later. 

E.  II.,  address  mislaid — 1.  Will  the  quince 
succeed  worked  on  the  pear  ?  2.  Will  the 
Wild-Thorn  succeed  if  so  worked  ?  If  so, 
please  give  directions  how  to  graft  it  with 
success.  3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Ver- 
gennes  grape  ? 

Answer  by  E.  Williams. — 1.  I  think  not 
generally.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  success 
attending  experiments  of  this  kind.  We  know 
that  but  few  varieties  of  pears  succeed  well 
on  the  quince,  and  the  best  only  indifferently 
till  roots  of  their  own  have  come  to  their  re¬ 
lief,  and  why  should  we  expect  any  better 
success  by  reversing  the  case  ?  2.  If  I  were 
to  indulge  in  such  pastime  I  should  perform 
tbe  operation  just  as  1  would  with  the  apple 
or  pear;  but,  having  no  experience  in  that 
particular  line,  I  cannot  give  the  results  of 
experiments.  But  if  successful,  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  practice  ?  if  MLr.  H.  has  time 
and  inclination  to  indulge  in  experiments  of 
this  kind,  why  not  try  them  and  satisfy  any 
curiosity  he  may  have  in  the  matter,  and  re¬ 
port  results  for  the  benefit  of  others.  3.  I 
have  only  seen  the  fruit  of  the  Yergennes  on 
exhibition.  My  own  vines  only  gave  me  an 
abortive  cluster  of  three  or  four  berries,  not 
enough  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit  or 
the  bearing  capacity  or  habit  of  the  vine, 
which  appears  to  possess  sufficient  vigor  and 
a  healthy  foliage  so  far.  Another  season  I 
hope  to  test  it  sufficiently  to  judge  of  its  com¬ 
parative  merits  both  os  regards  quality  of 
fruit  and  productiveness  of  vine.  I  can  only 
hope  1  shalL  be  able  to  corroborate  the  favor¬ 
able  notices  I  have  seen  respecting  it. 

R.  M.  II. ,  Gravelton,  Init.  How  much  does 
husked  corn  shrivel  between  Fall  and  Spring? 

Ans.— Corn  will  shrink  from  the  time  it  is 
husked  from  the  field  or  shock, in  the  Autumn, 
in  well-protected  cribs,  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
by  Spring.  That  is,  100  bushels  will  shrink 
to  70  or  80,  according  to  how  dry  it  was  when 
husked  and  put  into  the  crib.  Sound  corn 
will  shrink  20  per  cent.,  so  that  40  cents  per 
bushel  as  it  comes  from  the  field  is  as  good  as 
50  ceuts  in  the  Spriug. 

R.  M.,  Schenectady,  N.  S'. — How  much  osier 
willow  is  imported  to  this  country  every  year? 

Ans. — During  the  10  years  ending  with  June 
30,  1879,  the  annual  importation  of  prepared 
willow  averaged  $33,000,  aud  that  of  willow- 
work  $170,000. 

IF.  D.  Van  L.,  Old  Chatham,  N.  F.  Is 
this  the  right  time  to  trim  apple  trees? 

Ans. — We  prefer  to  prune  in  the  early 
Spring.  The  wound  seems  to  heal  better  than 
when  it  is  exposed  to  the  Winter  weather, 
as  in  Fall  pruning. 

S.  T.  S.,  Norway,  la,  asks  about  the  date  at 
which  competitors  for  premiums  for  the  Ru¬ 
ral  corn  should  send  ia  their  reports. 

Ans. — The  reports  must  all  be  here  by  De¬ 
cember  1.  It  is  too  late  now  to  make  any 
other  arrangement. 

S.  *4.  M.,  Howard  Lake,  Minn:  sends  leaf 
for  name  of  plant. 

Ans. — We  cannot  determine  it  from  this 
leaf  alone.  It  may  be  an  asclepia.  We  need 
flowers  as  well  as  leaves. 

G.  Crawford.  We  really  do  not  know 
There  seems  an  excellent  opening  for  a  really 
excellent  journal  of  this  class  in  the  South. 


Communications  Received  for  the  week  Ending 
Saturday,  November  11. 

W.  H.  G.-H.  L.  P.-J.  W.  C.-H.  S.-L.  E.  E.  Dowd, 
for  series— A.  W.  A.,  that  was  unfortunate— J.  W.  B. 
Marlon  M-,  for  series— W.  H.  Y,—  A.  B.  A.— C.  E.  P.— 
U.  K.  C.-T.  H.  H.-W.  P.— A.  A.-C.  C.  Grinin,  thanks 
J.  W.-D  V.  S.-T.  IL  H.-T,  T.  L.-W.  H.  M.-D.  W 
H.— EL  A.  Earhart,  received  E.  \V.-  O.  E.  F.— F.  W. 
R.,  thanks— W.  B.  J.— W.  II.  Powues,  for  prize  corn — 
J.  E.  K  — J.  W.  S.— F.  P.  Hynds,  for  prize  corn— K.  A. 

B. — P.  S.  C.,  for  premium  corn— W.  L.  l>.,  thanks— H. 
J.  W.  C.,  thunks-G.  K.,  thank  you— W.  J.  B.— T.  E. 

C.  — S.  K.  W  —  S.  K.  Winona,  an  excellent  report— D. 
E.  Stevens,  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  remarks — 
“An  Old  Fogy’’— reser veil  for  llrst  issue  In  December 

O.  F.— I.  V.  S.-N.  S.-R.  T.  McN.-A.  J.  Haughton, 
thanks— W.  R.  G.-J.  E.-R.  P.  G.  -T.  D.  B. 
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BAi'UrtJJAY,  NOV.  18  1882. 


Will  Mr.  Green  kindly  inform  us  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  James  Vick  Strawberry? 


Mr.  P.  Barry  writes  us,  “Our  apple 
crop  is  the  worst  failure  I  have  known 
here  (Rochester,  N.  Y.),  in  40  years. 
We  are  getting  splendid  (but  poor)  Ben 
Davis  apples  from  Missouri.” 

- - - 4  »♦ — - - - 

Wk  have  so  many  potato  reports  to 
make  that  we  shall  first  present,  separately 
those  of  which  portraits  have  been 
made  and,  at  length,  print  all  of  our  re¬ 
ports  together,  that  the  reader  may  judge 
of  the  comparative  yields. 

■ - - 

Now  that  the  busy  subscription  season 
is  upon  us,  we  beg  our  friends  to  make 
Rural  Seed  Reports  and  reports  of  crops, 
etc.,  complete^in  themselves,  so  that  they 
may  be  separated  without  obliging  us  to 
copy  them.  Give  the  name  and  address 
to  each,  please. 


Champion  Quince.— Contrary  to  our 
expectations  13  quinces  have  ripened 
upon  our  Champion  quince  bush,  as  the 
usual  September  and  October  frosts  did 
not  occur.  The  outline  sketch  presented 
on  page  783  shows  the  size  and  profile  of 
the  average  quince. 


The  retail  fruit  stands  of  large  cities 
often  give  valuable  hints  to  inquiring 
horticulturists.  A  few  days  ago  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  one  of  these  stands  said  to  the 
writer  that  he  was  selling  two  barrels  of 
Ben  Davis  to  one  of  any  other  kind  of 
apple  because  “they  are  the  only  kind 
not  worm-eaten.” 


In  renewing  subscriptions  we  earnestly 
request  our  readers  to  write  their  names 
plainly  and  give  their  addresses  in  full. 
Where  the  renewals  are  made  before  the 
subscription  expires,  please  say  “extend.” 
If  our  friends  only  knew  how  much 
trouble  and  confusion  the  granting  of  the 
above  request  would  save  us  they  would 
certainly  respect  our  w  ishes. 


We  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  many 
subscribers  who  have  sent  us  grapes, 
apples,  plums,  plants,  wheat*,  etc.,  in 
order  to  elicit  an  expression  of  our  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  them — as  well  as  of  many 
others  whose  questions  have  not  been 
answered.  The  duties  of  the  season 
which  have  never  before  been  so  numer¬ 
ous  or  pressing,  have  prevented  us  from 
giving  these  matters  the  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
give  them. 

Any  of  our  friends  who  have  ears  of 
the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint,  16  inches 
or  more  long,  will  oblige  us  if  they  will 
send  such  ears  by  mail  to  this  office, 
wrapped  in  heavy  card-board  paper,  or 
tied  in  strips  of  wood.  The  senders  will 
please  write  their  names  and  full  ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  outside  wrapper  (which  is 
now  permitted  by  the  po3t-office  authori¬ 
ties),  so  that  we  may  know  from  whom 
the  ears  come  and  so  that  we  may  return 
the  amount  of  postage.  We  merely  de¬ 
sire  these  ears  so  as  to  secure  the  best  for 
an  engraving.  We  will  return  the  ears 
if  desired. 

- »  ♦  • - 

Twenty-two  live  ostriches  arrived  here 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope  the  other 
day  for  breeding  purposes,  Dr.  Prothre, 
the  owner,  says — more  probably,  how¬ 
ever,  for  selling  purposes.  As  the  Doctor 
has  been  ostrich  farming  at  the  Cape,  he 
must  know  that  the  business  there  has 
been  greatly  overdone,  and  that  quite  a 
large  number  who  had  engaged  in  it  have 
abandoned  it,  after  incurring  heavy  losses. 
A  couple  of  months  ago  hundreds  of  birds 
were  sold  for  one-fourth  of  what  they 
had  cost  a  short  time  before,  and  the 
eneral  verdict  was  that  ostrich  farming 
idn’t  pay.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough  1 
- - - -♦»» 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
in  agricultural  circles  in  the  South  is  that 
of  the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
According  to  the  recent  biennial  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
Georgia,  the  consumption  of  these  fer¬ 
tilizers  has  risen  from  48,648  tong  in  the 
season  of  l974r-5  to  127,427  tons  in  the  sea¬ 


son  of  1881-2;  but  the  largest  consump¬ 
tion  of  phosphates  was  in  1880-1  when 
152,404  tons  were  used.  Commercial 
fertilizers  were  first  classified  in  Georgia 
in  1875,  and  in  the  season  of  1874-6,  6,499 
tons  of  acid  phosphate  or  superphosphate 
were  used,  wbereaB  20,602  tons  were  used 
in  1881-2  and  22,036  tons  in  1880-1  — 
the  largest  amount  of  these  materials 
ever  consumed  in  the  State.  Gforgia 
makes  a  greater  use  of  these  fertilizers 
than  any  other  Southern  State;  but  all  the 
Atlantic-coast  Cotton  States  use  them  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  while  their  employment 
undoubtedly  greatly  increases  the  yield 
of  cotton,  their  purchase  keeps  the 
planters  constantly  in  debt. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  and  that  of 
Illinois  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  anti-discrimina¬ 
tion  railroad  law  of  the  latter  State.  In 
the  case  of  Carter  vs.  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  the  plaintiff  shipped  freight  over 
a  railroad  from  a  point  in  Iowa  to  a  sta¬ 
tion  in  Illinois,  and  6ued  the  company  for 
damages  because  it  had  discriminated 
against  him  in  the  charge  for  transporta¬ 
tion  in  violation  of  the  statute  of  the 
State;  but  last  July  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Iowa  dismissed  the  complaint,  on  the 
ground  that  the  statute  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  as  being  an  attempt  to  control  the 
commerce  between  the  States,  which  is 
exclusively  within  the  power  of  Congress. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  in  the  case  of  The  People  vs.  Wa¬ 
bash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  on  a  like  question,  decided  last 
September  that  the  statute  of  Illinois  was 
valid  because,  though  it  might  be  held 
to  interfere  incidentally  with  inter-State 
communication  and  trade,  yet  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  State  to  make  such  a  law. 

- M-« - 

The  Treasury  Cattle  Commission  and 
the  Collectors  of  the  ports  at  Portland, 
Boston  and  Baltimore  have  already  se¬ 
cured  land  in  each  of  these  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  cattle  quaran¬ 
tine  stations.  The  land  in  each  case 
will  be  leased  by  the  Government,  for  one 
year  with  the  right  to  renew  the  lease 
from  year  to  year  afterwards  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rent.  The  Government  will  fun.isb 
shelter  and  water,  but  the  owners  will 
have  to  provide  for  the  care  and  feeding 
of  their  stock.  For  the  Boston  district 
a  farm  of  about  90  acres  has  been  se¬ 
lected  at  Waltham  on  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  on  which  suitable  buildings  are 
now  being  erected.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  stations  at  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  will  also  be  soon  selected  and 
put  in  proper  condition  at  the  earliest 
moment.  Already  many  American  im 
porters  of  stock  who  have  hitherto  im¬ 
ported  their  cattle  through  Canada  on 
account  of  the  greater  facilities  afforded 
there,  are  making  arrangements  in  Europe 
to  import  directly  through  American  ports. 

- »-4 - 

During  the  last  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced 
legalizing  the  sale  of  skim-milk  in  this 
city;  but  the  measure  was  defeated  mainly 
through  the  earnest  opposition  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  whose  presi¬ 
dent  stated,  with  emphasis,  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  would  be  equivalent  to 
signing  the  death  warrants  of  thousands 
of  infants  and  young  children  in  this 
city  and  Brooklyn.  lie  insisted  that 
skim-milk  was  not  only  unfit  food  for  the 
young,  but  also  unwholesome  for  adults; 
though  his  opposition  to  its  sale  here  was 
based  fhainly  on  the  conviction  that  if 
admitted  at.  all,  it  would  certainly  be 
fraudulently  sold  by  milk-dealers  as  food 
for  children  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the 
city.  Several  of  the  daily  papers  contro¬ 
verted  the  assertion  that  skim-milk  is 
unwholesome,  and  several  physicians  of 
no  mean  repute  publicly  coincided  in  this 
opinion,  and  advocated  the  sale  of  such 
milk  as  a  public  benefaction.  This  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  question  was  supported  by  Dr. 
F.  H.  Storer,  an  eminent  authority,  in 
last  week’s  Rural,  and  it  is  again,  inde¬ 
pendently,  enunciated  in  this  issue  by 
Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  who  haB  bestowed 
no  little  thought  and  study  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  What  is  the  truth  about  it  ? 

- - - — 

The  number  of  illegal  and  fraudulent 
entries  and  pre-emptions  of  the  public  do¬ 
main,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  number  of  such 
cases  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Interior 
Department,  has  of  late  been  unusually 
great.  As  the  area  of  eligible  land  be¬ 
comes  smaller,  the  desire  to  occupy  the 
choicest  locations  grows  BtroDger,  and 
those  who  are  in  search  of  such  land  are 
more  apt  to  contest  cases  of  illegitimate 
occupancy  now  than  when  a  larger  terri¬ 
tory  lay  open  for  settlement.  Moreover, 
the  number  of  those  who  have  lately  en¬ 


gaged  in  6tock  raising  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and,  as  has  long  been  the  case  in 
California  and  Texas,  stockmen  are  rapa¬ 
cious  of  wide  ranges  and  entirely  unscru¬ 
pulous  in  crowding  out  the  shepherd  and 
barring  out  the  agriculturist.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  ille¬ 
gally  occupied  by  this  class;  but  it  seems 
likely  that  a  check  will  be  put  to  the 
practice  in  all  cases  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Interior  Department.  Last  Friday 
a  large  class  of  such  esses  were  passed  up¬ 
on,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
announcing  that  “  the  occupancy  of  the 
public  lands  with  cattle  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses  does  not  constitute  a  *  residence 
so  as  to  give  the  owner  of  the  cattle  a  prior 
right  which  will  defeat  all  subsequent 
claims.” 

- -44-4 - 

Professor  Baird  and  his  assistants 
are  busily  engaged  in  preparing  thousands 
of  young  carp  for  their  journey  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  A  part  of  the 
old  Armory  building  at  Washington  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  purpose,  and  presents  a  busy 
scene.  During  the  last  two  weeks  about 
40,000  of  these  fish  have  been  shipped. 
The  first  lot  of  25,000  was  distributed  as 
follows:  1,000  to  Pennsylvania;  2,000  to 
New  York;  6,600  to  Massachusetts  and 
other  New  England  States;  1,200  to  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. ;  12,400  to  Kentucky:  1,600 
to  Virginia  and  the  remainder  mostly  to 
Maryland.  The  last  lot  of  about  15,000 
were  sent  mainly  to  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
There  are  still  in  the  Armory  tanks  about 
27,000  carp.  Prof.  Baird  thinks  he  will  be 
able  to  distribute  about  100, 000, in  all,  this 
Fall.  Since  the  Commission  began  itswork 
from  12,000  to  15,000  carp-ponds  have 
been  stocked,  and  there  are  now  on  tile 
about  10,000  applications,  and  new  ones 
are  being  received  at  the  rate  of  from 
50  to  100  a  day.  Tiu  buckets  having  a 
capacity  of  about  one  gallon,  fitted  with 
a  cover  pierced  by  two  small  holes,  are 
used  for  transporting  the  fish,  each  bucket 
holding  abt  ut  20  fish.  As  the  value  of 
the  carp  for  food,  their  rapid  growth, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  kept 
become  more  generally  known,  the  de¬ 
mand,  of  course,  increases  rapidly. 


The  Surplus  rev  knur  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  has 
been  $60,000,000— or  more  than  a  dollar 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  This  unnecessary  tax  on  the 
industries  of  the  nation  has  been  applied 
to  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt  which 
at  this  rate  will  be  cleared  off  before  the 
close  of  the  present  century— all  for  the 
benefit  of  succeeding  generations.  Has 
not  this  generation  already  done  enough 
for  those  that  are  to  follow  ?  Has  it  not 
moistened  the  laod  with  its  blood,  ridged 
it  with  its  graves,  and  spent  its  money 
like  water  for  their  welfare  ?  This 
superabundance  of  revenue  is  the  source 
of  much  corruption  and  extravagance 
in  the  public  service.  It  was  the  sight 
of  the  teeming  public  treasury  that 
led  our  National  Legislators  to  place 
on  the  people's  back  the  enormous  bur¬ 
den  of  pensions  that  must  press  sorely 
in  this  generation,  as  well  as  the  River 
and  Harbor  extravagance  of  last  Con¬ 
gress.  Let  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  required 
by  the  sinking-fund  law,  and  remit  to  the 
people  the  rest  of  this  enormous  surplus 
by  lightening  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries 
and  comforis  of  life.  With  the  increase 
of  our  population  and  the  development 
of  our  resources,  the  payment  of  their 
share  of  the  national  indebtedness  will  be 
a  trifle  to  future  generations  who  should 
be  grateful  to  this  for  what  it  has  already 
done  for  them. 


The  Constitutional  Amendment,  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  last  Tues¬ 
day,  making  the  canals  of  this  State  free, 
must  prove  of  considerable  benefit  to 
Western  farmers,  inasmuch  as  it  will  less 
en  the  charges  on  the  transportation  of 
their  products  to  the  seaboard  as  well  as 
the  freight  on  all  machinery  and  other 
goods  from  the  East  to  the  West.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  extent  of  this  benefit, 
however,  a  greater  one  has  been  secured 
by  establishing  the  water  route  as  a  per¬ 
manent  check  upon  the  greed  or  the  rail¬ 
road  lines.  These  left  no  means  untried 
to  defeat  the  amendment.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  sections  of  the  State  were  littered 
with  pamphlets  and  papers  of  all  sorts, 
sent  out  by  them,  exaggerating  the  evils 
that  must  overwhelm  New  York  farmers 
owing  to  the  severer  competition  with 
Western  agricultural  products  that  must 
result  from  the  passage  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Had  the  measure  been  defeated, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  canals  would 
soon  have  been  appropriated  as  railroad 
beds — a  project  already  broached  by 
some  of  the  railroad  magnates,  who  by 


“  tricks  that  are  dark”  and  ways  tha 
are  seldom  vain,  generally  persuade  the 
legislatures  in  the  long  run  to  grant  them 
whatever  concessions  they  may  have  set 
their  hearts  upon.  An  effort  will  now  be 
made  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal,  and  fit  it 
for  steam  navigation,  so  that,  instead  of 
bemg  simply  a  regulator  of  transportation 
charges,  it  will  be  a  dictator  of  justrateB. 


Some  of  the  daily  papers  of  Chicago 
have  lately  been  exposing  the  objection¬ 
able  character  of  a  good  deal  of  the  meat 
Bold  to  the  poorer  classes  in  that  city. 
Animals  that  have  been  hurried  to  market 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  disease  or  in  anticipation  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  some  malady,  and  which  have 
arrived  at  the  stock-yards  in  a  dying 
condition,  are  bought  “for  a  song”  by 
a  certain  class  of  butchers,  slaughtered 
aud  sold  at  low  prices  to  the  “  multitude.” 
Beasts  that  were  sound  when  shipped 
but  which  have  been  injured  to  death’* 
door  in  transit,  are  similarly  disposed  of; 
and  so  are  cattle  reeking  with  fetid  sores, 
which  have  to  be  transported  in  trucks 
from  the  stock-yards  to  the  shambles. 
So  long  as  a  spark  of  life  remains  in  the 
lank,  battered  or  diseased  body  when 
sold  from  the  stock -yard,  the  beast  be¬ 
comes  human  food.  Now  that  Chicago 
has  started  in  the  business  of  supplying 
the  East  with  dressed  meat,  the  question 
has  naturally  risen :  How  much,  if  any, 
of  this  objectionable  sort  of  meat  is  sent 
to  other  markets?  Particular  attention, 
too,  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  vast  amount  of  meat  canned 
there,  atid  here  again  the  question  inevita¬ 
bly  presents  itself :  How  much  of  this  foul 
stuff  finds  a  hiding-place  in  the  cans  scat¬ 
tered  broadcast  over  the  world?  In  view 
of  the  extensive  use  of  Chicago  canned 
meats  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  of 
the  boasted  outlook  for  the  new  traffic  in 
dressed  meat  shipped  from  the  great 
Western  metropolis,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  these  questions  should 
receive  satisfactory  answers. 


BREVITIES. 


Wk  have  lately  received  five  bunches  of  the 
Niagara  Grape  weighing  three  pounds  six 
ounces.  Not  a  cracked  skin  or  a  berry  imper¬ 
fect  in  any  way  was  to  be  seen. 

A  mkrk  postal-card  application  Ar  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Poster  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Friends  of  the  Rural  would  greatly  oblige 
us  by  displaying  these  in  their  barns  or  car¬ 
riage-houses.  The  now  Rural  Premium  List 
will  also  be  sent  promptly  to  all  applicants. 

Good  judges  estimate  the  craaberry  crop 
of  Massachusetts  this  year  to  be  not  over  half 
an  average,  so  (hat  our  friend,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Market  fruit  dealer,  may  be  right  in  the 
prediction  that  cranberries  will  be  $5  a  crate 
by  Christmas.  Just  think  of  the  enormous 
consumption  of  cranberries,  meanwhile,  with 
turkeys  at  Thanksgiving! 

Henry  Winturop  Sargent,  one  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  most  prominent  citizenB,  died  on  Friday, 
Oct.  10,  at  his  Summer  residence  at  Woden- 
ethe,  near  Fishk ill-on- the  Hudson,  at  the  age 
of  72  years.  He  was  a  neighbor  and  friend 
of  Mr.  Charles  Downing  and  of  his  brother  the 
late  A  J.  Downing  whose  work  on  ‘'Land¬ 
scape  Gardening”  Mr.  Sargent  revised  and  en¬ 
larged — a  task  for  which  his  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  horticulture  and  tree  culture  well 
qualified  him. 

Hops  are  reported  to  be  “cornered.”  Prices 
now  are:  ft. 15  for  choice;  $1.05  for  medium 
and  97  to  98c.  tor  low  grades;  white  old  hops 
bring  as  high  as  $  1 . 10,  and  the  topmost  price  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  Borne  brewers,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  the  current  prices,  have  been 
casting  about  for  substitute  *,  and  have  pur¬ 
chased  large  quantities  of  camomile  flowers 
and  caluniba  root,  and  the  extra  demand  on 
the  ordinary  supply  of  these  articles  has  sent 
the  prices  extraordinarily  high.  As  the  prices 
of  these  too,  advanced,  some  of  the  brewers 
have  been  securing  large  quantities  of  aloes, 
and  doubtless  these  aud  other  substitutes  of 
greater  or  less  merit  or  demerit  will  be  ex¬ 
tensively  u«ed  instead  of  the  high-priced  hops 
in  which  there  i*  an  estimated  domestic  and 
foreign  deficiency  of  55,000.000  pounds,  the 
consumption  of  the  world  being  over  170,000,- 
000  pounds.  In  1877  there  was  a  surplus  of 
70,000,000  pounds,  hence  the  quotations  of 
three  to  eight  cents  «  pound  at  that  time  for 
hops  in  the  United  States. 

The  exports  of  Western  grain  by  way  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  New  Orleans  are 
increasing  rapidly.  The  receipts  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  bulk  wheat  during  the  past  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  have  been  much  larger 
than  those  for  the  12  months  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  season.  In  September  29  vessels  left 
the  Crescent  City  with  1,778,124  bushels  of 
wheat  against  807,124  bushels  for  the  same 
month  last  year,  while  in  October  27  vessels 
bore  away  1.028,458  bushels  against  54,715 in 
October,  1881,  For  the  two  months,  therefore, 
the  shipments  amounted  to  2,801,579  bushels 
against  2,474,581  bushels  during  the  preceding 
12  months,  uud  807,988  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  In  1881—  an  increase  of  nearly  700 
per  cent.  W hen  Western  shippers  first  availed 
themselvesof  the  cheap  river  transportation  of 
gram  for  export  to  Europe,  prophecies  were 
loud  that  the  business  would  come  to  a  speedy 
end — the  grain  would  heat,  etc.,  etc.,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  prophets,  the  trade,  it  appears,  has 
developed  In  a  marvelous  way. 
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VIRGINIA  STATE  FAIR. 

{Rural  Special  Report.) 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  upon  the  fair  ground  at  Richmond,  Va., 
Nov.  1-4.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  rain 
on  Thursday  forenoon,  the  weather  was  all 
that  could  have  been  desired.  The  attendance 
throughout  the  fair  was  good,  and  the  exhi¬ 
bition  as  a  whole,  the  best  the  soci  >tv  has  had 
for  years.  When  Gen.  W.  C.  Wickham 
accepted  the  office  of  President,  the  Rural 
predicted  that  this  society  would  be  more 
successful  than  it  had  been  for  the  past  few 
years,  a  prediction  which  has  been  fully  ver¬ 
ified.  Confidence  is  expressed  on  all  sides  that 
the;  future  of  the  society  will  be  a  successful 
one,  and  that  its  influence  for  good  among 
the  farmers  of  the  grand  old  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  be  the  means  of  improving 
and  increasing  her  agricultural  resources. 
The  fruit,  cereal  and  vegetable  displays 
prove  conclusively  that  the  soil  of  Virginia 
has  fertility  second  to  that  of  no  other  State, 
and  while  portions  of  the  State  are  in  an  un¬ 
fruitful  and  almost  barren  condition,  these 
can,  by  proper  management  and  the  use  of 
commercial  or  barn-vard  manures,  be  made  as 
productive  as  the  other  portions  now  are.  But 
not  only  does  thrift  among  the  farmers  man 
ifest  itself  in  the  productions  of  the  soil,  but 
also  by  the  fine  stock  raised.  A  better  class 
of  horses  and  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  can 
hardly  be  found  elsewhere.  Pereheron  and 
other  draft  breeds  of  horses  are  gaining  in 
number  and  fast  taking  the  place  of  the 
mules  and  oxen. 

The  cattle  department  was  unusually  full, 
Jerseys  outnumbering  all  the  others.  There 
were  80  head  of  Jerseys  from  Rowe’s  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Stock  Farm  at  Fredericksburg.  Va. ; 
12  head  were  exhibited  by  G.  Julian  Pratt, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  six  head  by  Dr.  Beattie, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  six  head  by  Thomas 
Branch,  Richmond, and  several  head  by  Palmer 
&  Bowman,  Saltsville,  Va.  Mr.  Rowe’s  ex¬ 
hibits  were  all  registered  Jerseys,  some  of 
them  imported  stock.  The  Imported  Cete- 
wayo’s  Jolie,  the  first  prize  heifer  in  her  class, 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Rowe  at  a  recent  sale 
at  the  American  Horse  Exchange  in  New 
York,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  and  promising 
heifer.  Dorlne,  No.  7,456,  J.  H.  B  ,  received 
first  prize  over  all  competitors  in  the  aged 
class.  Laura  of  F.,  No.  10,571,  J  H  B.,  a 
very  excellent  cow,  with  rich  skin  and  a  deep 
milker,  won  the  sweepstakes  priz«  over  all 
classes.  Martha  of  Roxbury,  No.  5,016,  J.  H. 
B.,  no  longer  eligible  in  her  class,  won  the 
first  dairy  premium.  Fifteen  fine  head  of 
Devons  were  shown  by  B.  F.  Graves,  W.  IT. 
Kenon  and  Graves  &  Dillon.  In  tho  Ayrshire 
class  six  head  were  shown,  mostly  all  fine 
specimens.  Short-horns,  18  in  number,  were 
exhibited  by  Palmer  &  Bowman,  of  Salts^ 
ville,  Va.,  Dr.  Reed  of  Orange  County  and  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechauical  College. 
The  visitors  at  the  fair  were  much  attracted 
by  the  cattle  exhibit,  and  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  large  display  and  flue  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  animals  shown. 

The  swine  exhibit  consisted  of  Yorkshires, 
Jersey  Reds,  Poland-Chinas,  Berkshires  and 
E-sex.  The  E*sex  and  Berkshires  shown  by 
the  Messrs,  Rowe,  were  fine  and  attractive 
specimens. 

The  sheep  department  consisted  of  fine 
specimens  of  Cotswdd,  Shropshire  Downs, 
South  Downs  and  Merinos.  Mr.  J.  J.  Maxon, 
of  Ohio,  was  the  largest  exhibitor  in  this  and 
also  the  swine  department. 

The  largest  exhibit  of  poultry  ever  made 
upon  these  grounds  was  that  of  this  year.  The 
Messrs.  Rowe  alone  exhibiting  60  coops.  The 
show  consisted  of  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Polish, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
Brown  China,  Embden  and  Toulouse  Geese, 
Game  Bantams,  and  Golden  and  Silver  8e 
brights.  The  birds  were  all  fine,  and  pre¬ 
sented  an  excellent  appearance  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Rowe  received  the  largest 
number  of  premiums  in  this  department. 

The  agricultural  implement  display  was  the 
largest  made  iu  years,  and  the  implements 
were  of  the  most  modern  and  improved  kinds. 
The  Eclipse  Traction  Engine,  manufactured 
by  Frick  &  Co.,  the  Peerless,  manufactured 
by  Geiser  &  Co.,  and  the  Monarch,  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  were  all  shown  in 
operation,  upon  the  grounds,  during  the  fair, 
and  each  was  a  center  of  interest  for  visitors. 
Messrs.  Frick  &  Co.,  and  the  Geiser  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  also  showed  portable  engines  and 
thrashers.  Thrashers  were  also  exhibited  by 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Works,  A.  W. 
Gray’s  Sons,  the  Empire  Steam  Engine  Co., 
H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  M.  Williams  &  Co., 
Smith  &  Cardwell,  and  others.  Portable  en¬ 
gines  were  shown  by  the  Harrisburg  Car  Co., 
the  Oneida  Iron  Works,  Wm.  E.  Tanner  & 


Co.,  and  the  West  Point  Engine  &  Machine 
Co.  The  Taylor  Manufacturing  Co.  showed 
stationary  and  portable  engines,  and  a  20- 
horse  adjustable  cut  off  engine.  The  Mudgett 
and  Burdick  Hay  tedders  were  exhibited. 
Grain  drills  were  shown  by  the  Empire  Grain 
Drill  Co.,  Bickford  &  Huffman,  Newark  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Hart,  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  P.  P.  Mast 
&  Co.,  A.  B  Farquhar  &  Co  ,  Johnson  Gere 
&  Truman,  and  Thomas,  Ludlow  &  Rogers. 

The  Walter  A.  Wood,  John  P.  Manny, 
Champion,  McCormick,  Buckeye  and  the 
Rawson  mowers  and  reapers  were  on  exhi¬ 
bition,  mostly  represented  by  local  dealers. 

E.  Whitman  Sons  &  Co.  exhibited  Fodder 
cutters,  corn  and-cob  mills,  corn  shellers  and 
fanning  mills.  The  Baltimore  Plow  Co.  ex¬ 
hibited  a  full  line  of  plows  and  the  Whipple 
harrow.  S.  R  Sankey  &  Co.  showed  their 
Keystone  cultivator,  which  attracted  much 
attention. 

The  Syracuse  and  the  Oliver  chilled  plows 
were  shown  by  local  dealers  Several  culti¬ 
vators,  among  which  was  the  Acme,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Nash  &  Bro. ,  were  shown. 

The  Osborn  Sulky  Plow,  and  the  John 
Deere,  attracted  attention. 

J.  M.  Burdick,  ilion,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  the 
Burdiek  hay  tedder,  manufactured  by  the 
Remington  Ag’l.  Co.  This  tedder  was  put 
upon  the  market  in  1880,  and  during  the  past 
season  not  a  single  complaint  has  reached  the 
manufactory  from  any  source.  The  forks  are 
so  constructed  that  they  pass  easily  over  any 
obstruction,  and  the  tedder  is  warranted  to 
do  good  work  in  any  place  where  a  horse  rake 
can  be  used.  At  this  fair  Mr.  Burdick  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  award,  and  a  gold  medal  for 
14  superior  merit.” 

W.  H.  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  showed 
the  Butterworth  Thrasher  in  operation.  The 
noiseless  and  easy  running  of  this  thrasher, 
and  the  good  work  accomplished  by  it,  were 
especial  features  of  this  exhibit.  For  three 
successive  years  Mr.  Butterworth  has  carried 
off  the  first  premium  at  the  North  Carolina 
Fair,  and  he  also  received  the  first  award  at 
this  fair.  The  large  sales,  backed  by  such 
numerous  premiums,  together  with  the  testi¬ 
monials  of  those  who  are  using  the  machines, 
prove  conclusively  that  this  separator  has 
distinguished  merits. 

The  American  Fruit. Evaporator,  exhibited 
by  the  American  Manuf’g  Co.,  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  was  shown  in  operation.  This  was  the 
first  time  this  celebrated  evaporator  was  ever 
shown  at  the  fairs  of  this  Association,  and  its 
working  attracted  much  attention,  and,  as 
usual,  it  carried  off  the  first  award.  This 
company  also  exhibited  evaporated  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  which  did  credit  to  the  workings  of 
their  evaporator. 

The  Eclipse  Traction  Engine,  exhibited  by 
Frick  &  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  was  kept  in 
operation  during  the  fair  and  was  the  center 
of  attraction.  The  ease  with  which  the  ope¬ 
rator  mauaged  this  monster  engine  was,  to 
those  not  acquainted  with  this  class  of  engines, 
a  source  of  wonderment.  The  manufacturers 
of  this  engine  have  gained  a  wide  reputation 
as  manufacturers  of  engines,  saw-mills  and 
thrashers,  and  their  traction  or  road  engine, 
it  would  seem,  was  the  culmination  of  all  their 
desires.  At  the  great  St,  Louis  Fair,  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.,  1882,  the  Eclipse  received 
the  first  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  over 
14  competitors.  Among  the  many  points 
of  excellence  claimed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  this  engine,  a  few  may  be  mentioned  as 
follows:  The  entire  weight  of  engine  and 
boiler  is  carried  on  steel  springs,  avoiding 
shocks  or  iujury  to  machinery  moving  over 
rough  roads.  The  engine  bed  and  all  machin¬ 
ery  are  mounted  upon  wrought-iron  frame 
and  side  plates,  independent  of  the  boiler, 
leaving  it  free  to  expand  and  contract.  The 
power  is  transmitted  from  the  engine  to  the 
traction  wheels  by  elastic  connections.  There 
are  locking  devices  for  operating  both 
tract  ion  wheels  at  the  same  time  on  slippery 
roads.  All  parts  are  interchangeable,  and 
can  be  duplicated.  It  is  adapted  to  go  up  or 
down  hill,  with  crown  sheet  of  boiler  inclined 
and  always  under  water.  The  manufacturers 
guarantee  all  they  claim  for  their  goods,  and 
their  reliability  is  unquestioned.  g.  b.  b. 

-  -  - »» - 

Fair  Notes. 

The  Messrs.  Rowe,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
sold  to  R.  B.  Chaffin  the  registered  J  ersey  bull 
Rowe’s  Hampton,  No.  2270  J.  H.  B.,  and  three 
thoroughbred  Jersey  cows. 

Cloud  Ka.pt,  a  fine  Jersey  bull,  recently 
illustrated  in  the  Rural,  was  much  admired 
by  cattle  breeders. 

The  imported  heifers  Cetewayo’s  J olie,  Do- 
rine  No.  7456,  Laura  of  F.  No.  10571,  will 
each  be  illustrated  in  the  Rural  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Taylor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Westmins¬ 
ter,  Md. ,  move  this  month  to  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  where  they  have  erected  extensive  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  their  engines,  sawj 
mills  and  corn-mills.  G.  B.  B. 


ARKANSAS  STATE  FAIR. 


(Special  Report  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

The  Second  State  Fair  of  Arkansas  opened 
at  Little  Rock  on  Oct.  16,  with  a  very  poor 
show  of  success,  as  the  first  three  days  were 
rainy,  cold  and  disagreeable.  The  grounds 
are  large,  and  in  dry  weather  would  be 
very  good,  bud  with  wet  werther  and  no 
walks,  getting  around  was  very  disagreeable. 
The  managers  can,  and  probably  will,  im¬ 
prove  upon  this  year’s  fair;  indeed  they  must 
do  so  if  they  wish  to  make  it  a  success;  but, 
as  at  some  other  fairs,  everything  here  played 
second  fiddle  to  the  horse-racing.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  rather  slim  for  a  State  fair,  not 
over  8,000  being  present  on  Thursday,  the 
44  big  ”  day. 

The  display  of  stock  was  small.  A.  K. 
Harris,  of  Missouri,  who  was  the  largest  ex¬ 
hibitor  in  the  cattle  department,  exhibited  10 
head  of  Short-horns,  which  were  very  good. 
Some  half-dozen  others  each  exhibited  one  or 
two  Jerseys,  Devons  and  “natives.”  In  the 
sheep  department  also  he  show  ed  a  fine  lot  of 
Cotswolds,  and  two  or  three  other  pens  were 
exhibited  by  others.  In  swine,  three  pens  of 
Poland-Chinas  and  two  of  Berkshires  com¬ 
prised  nearly  all  that  was  shown.  In  the 
poultry  department  some  30  coops  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  including  most  of  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties — many  of  them  very  fine  In  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  department  the  display,  though  not 
large,  was  very  creditable.  Sebastian  County 
displayed  40  varieties  of  apples,  all  very  fine. 
It  also  exhibited  three  varieties  of  improved 
corn,  known  as  the  Sebastian  County  Corn. 
It  likewise  made  a  good  display  of  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  beans.  Benton  County  ex¬ 
hibited  10  varieties  of  apples,  three  of  grapes, 
and  one  of  pears.  Mr.  Wild,  of  Crawford 
County,  exhibited  17  varieties  of  apples. 

Seventy  three  entries  were  made  for  the 
best  bale  of  cotton.  The  awards  were  for 
Arkansas  raised,  bottom  cotton:  best  bale, 
$200,  Mr.  Butts,  of  Marianna,  Lee  County ; 
second  best,  $100,  H.  Hally,  Trippe,  Desha 
County;  third  best,  $50,  8.  M.  F.  (unknown). 
Upland  cotton:  best  bale,  $200,  and  second 
best  $100  both  to  M.  B.  Garrison,  of  Bradley, 
Warren  County ;  third  best,  W.  A.  Stone, Bates- 
ville.  Independence  County.  As  to  the  $1,000 
sweepstakes,  open  to  the  world,  for  best  bale  of 
bottom  or  upland  (Sea  Island  excluded)  19  bales 
outside  of  Arkansas  were  entered;  the  judges 
were  unable  to  agree,  standing  three  on  each 
side,  and  the  premium  was  divided,  $500  going 
to  F.  Alex.  Turner,  of  Mississippi,  and  $500  to 
D.  A.  McMurray,  also  of  Mississippi.  Finer 
cotton  was  never  raised  in  the  South. 

Machinery  Hall  was  by  far  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  part  of  the  fair,  quite  two-thirds  of  the 
exhibitors  being  from  the  North,  bringing 
the  most  improved  implements  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton  and  corn.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  wakeniDg  up  of  the  cotton  planters 
to  get  better  implements  of  all  binds,  that 
will  do  more  and  better  work.  The  inventive 
genius  of  the  South  Is  at  work  inventing 
machines  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
soil.  Four  men  from  Arkansas  exhibited  cot¬ 
ton  planters  of  their  own  invention,  and 
another  showed  a  sod-crusber.  They  looked  a 
little  rough  when  compared  with  Northern 
machines,  but  their  production  shows  that 
the  Southern  people  are  beginning  to  .think 
in  the  right  direction,  and  are  not  content 
with  the  farming  tools  which  they  have  been 
obliged  to  use. 

The  cotton  gin,  the  cotton-seed  huller  and 
the  mill  for  grinding  the  seed  seem  to  be 
nearly  perfect,  and  it  only  remains  for  some 
one  to  invent  a  machine  to  thrash  the  cotton 
instead  of  picking  it,  to  make  cotton  farming 
easy,  even  if  it  does  not  pay. 

If  the  cotton  farmer  would  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  grass  and  stock  so  that 
when  his  cotton  was  short,  he  would  have 
something  to  fall  back  on,  the  President  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Association  would 
have  had  no  cause  for  the  statements  he  made 
this  year  in  his  annual  oddrefss.  He  says: 

“  One  of  the  heaviest  burdens  under  which 
the  Southern  producer  labors  is  the  high  rate 
of  interest  which  prevails  here,  ranging  from 
10  to  60  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  in  the 
great  commercial  centers  the  rate  is  from 
three  to  six  per  cent.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  one  of  the  Southeastern  cot- 
ton-growing  States  estimates  the  average  rate 
of  interest  paid  by  the  cotton  growers  of  that 
State  at  54  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  sup¬ 
plies  furnished  on  credit  by  the  merchants, 
who  take  mortgagee  on  crops  for  their  security ; 
and  then  these  overburdened  farmers  are  most 
persistently  warned  by  the  newspapers  not 
to  mortgage  their  crops,  notwithstanding 
many  of  these  same  newspapers  are  printed 
on  type  and  presses  mortgaged  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  they  are  worth.  If  these  newspapers 
would  publish  reports  of  experiments  of  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation,  which  would  demonstrate 
to  farmers  how  to  obtain  good  profits  from 
their  capital  and  labor,  they  would  do  them 
and  themselves  a  greater  benefit,  and  thereby 
enable  the  farmers,  by  improved  systems  of 


management,  to  pay  off  their  mortgages,  like 
the  owners  of  the  railroads,  city  buildings, 
newspapers  and  other  money  making  prop¬ 
erty.”  D.  w.  c. 


THE  ST0EY  OF  STONY  BE00K  FAEM. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

(Continued  from  page  772.) 

The  Winter  had  passed  and  once  more  the 
roses  bloomed  over  the  stone  house.  But  the 
few  weeks  previous  had  been  of  the  most 
eventful  character  to  the  persons  whose  his¬ 
tory  we  have  been  following. 

The  Stony  Brook  farm  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Defiance  Bartlett  under  the  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Jonas  Pratt,  and  Bartlett  had  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  it.  The  intervale  or  brook 
meadow  had  been  plowed  up  ;  all  the  manure 
from  the  two  farms  had  been  spread  over  it, 
and  the  pastures  and  meadows  had  been 
robbed  to  enrich  the  44  terbacker”  land.  The 
plant  beds  had  been  30wn  and  the  smooth  soil 
finished  like  a  garden  bed  was  now  being 
checkered  with  the  young  plantsc 

Jonas  Pratt  had  raised  a  loan  of  $3,000  from 
Mr.  Bates  on  mortgage  of  his  farm  and  had 
begun  to  explore  the  iron-ore  bed  on  the  hiLL 
It  was  a  settled  thing  that  the  marriage  of  Pa¬ 
tience  with  Jonas  Pratt  should  take  place  soon. 
It  had  been  postponed  more  than  once  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  delicate  health  of  Patience;  but, 
as  the  genial  Spring  overcame  the  blustering 
Winter,  her  strength  was  returning  and  her 
father  declared  that  it  should  be  put  off  no 
longer.  Patience  made  no  remonstrance.  She 
had  given  up  resistance,  and  when  thoughts 
of  the  distasteful  alliance  were  forced  upon 
her  mind  she  pushed  them  back,  and  refused 
to  distress  herself  on  account  of  a  fate  which, 
however  intolerable  it  might  be  to  her,  she 
considered  as  inevitable. 

Mr.  Bates  and  Dr.  Noble  had  left  some  time 
previously  for  Michigan,  and  the  latter  had 
carried  with  him  the  instruments  needed  for 
the  operation  he  designed  to  make.  His  de- 
partuie  had  been  duly  announced,  with  the 
time  of  his  expected  arrival,  to  J osiah  Jon- 
kins  by  his  brother;  and  Joslab  had  cleared 
out  a  practicable  bridle-path  in  readiness  for 
the  doctor’s  journey  to  his  camp. 

The  travelers  were  met  on  their  arrival  by 
Josiah,  and  arranged  to  depart  the  next  day 
under  his  guidance,  and  also  secured  his  help 
to  make  some  explorations  in  the  woods  in 
search  of  ore.  They  appeared  in  the  guise  of 
an  exploring  party  to  Barley  Merritt  at  the 
cabin,  who  was  narrowly  watched  and  closely 
questioned  by  the  doctor  and  who  submitted 
his  head  for  examination.  The  depression  in 
the  skull  was  very  apparent  and  there  had 
been,  as  yet,  no  union  of  the  edges  of  the  bone 
which  might  have  rendered  the  operation  dif¬ 
ficult.  Dr.  Noble  expressed  confidence  in 
making  a  successful  operation  if  Barley  could 
be  induced  to  undergo  it.  For  safety  it  was 
necessary  to  administer  chloroform,  and  this 
was  readily  done  by  Josiah,  in  whose  hands 
the  young  man  was  as  docile  as  an  infant. 

The  operation  was  performed;  the  bone 
raised,  a  small  clot  of  blood  which  had  been 
unabsorbed  was  removed;  the  necessary 
sutures  were  applied;  also  cold  wet  cloths 
to  the  head  and  the  party  awaited  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  the  restoration  of  the 
patient  to  consciousness.  Not  a  whisper  was 
uttered,  the  Doctor  watched  the  pallor  disap¬ 
pear  gradually  and  the  faint  blush  returning 
as  the  effects  of  the  chloroform  disappeared. 
In  a  few  moments,  the  eyes  were  opened  and 
rested  in  a  dazed  and  bewildered  manner  upon 
the  old  man;  “Halloa  old  man,  what’s  the 
matter.  Is  the  storm  over?” 

“He’s  all  right  said  the  Doctor,  if  you  keep 
him  quiet  for  a  time.” 

“Yes,  my  boy  the  storm’s  over,  but  you’ve 
bad  a  narrow  escape  and  you  are  hurt;  but 
you  will  soon  get  over  it,  if  you  rest  a 
little  bit.” 

“Give  him  this,”  said  the  Doctor,  “it  will 
help  him  to  sleep,  and  after  24  hours  any 
danger  will  have  passed.  You  stay  with  him 
Mr.  Jonkins;  you  will  know  what  to  do  for 
him;  the  only  danger  is  from  possible  in¬ 
flammation,  and  we  will  go  a-fishing  with 
your  boat.” 

“This  is  such  a  lovely  spot,”  said  Mr.  Bates 
“that  I  think  we  will  rest  here  a  few  days  and 
put  up  our  camp  on  the  lake  shore  instead  of 
returning  to  the  village.”  “By  that  time,” 
said  Doctor  Noble,  “the  patient  will  be  out  of 
danger  and  may  be  left.” 

So  these  rather  green  woodsmen  enjoyed 
their  fishing  and  made  a  camp  in  which  to 
rest  for  the  night.  But  alas  their  too  great 
self-confidence  proved  that  the  most  refined 
and  civilized  man  in  a  state  of  nature  is  far 
behind  the  most  ignorant  savage;  who  knows 
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better  how  to  take  care  of  himself  when  he 
must  depend  upon  his  own  efforts  for  his  com¬ 
fort.  The  fishing  had  been  very  successful. 
Some  flue  large  trout  had  been  captured  and 
the  Doctor  had  secured  a  brace  of  ducks  and 
a  few  partridge.  With  these  they  thought  to 
feast  luxuriously,  as  soon  as  they  had  a  fire. 
The  afternoon  was  warm  and  pleasant;  but 
the  woods  were  cool  and  damp;  the  ground 
being  Btill  saturated  by  the  recently  melted 
snow.  The  doctor  thought  it  would  be  a 
saving  of  labor  to  cut  down  some  hemlocks, 
as  the  brush  would  furnish  their  couch  and 
shelter,  and  the  wood  for  their  fire.  But 
green  hemlock  they  found  made  a  wretched 
fire,  giving  out  plenty  of  smoke  and  spitting 
out  spitefully  every  spark  of  fire  which  they 
started.  After  several  hours  vain  effort  to 
get  the  incombustible  wood  to  burn,  they 
made  a  supper  from  the  dry  crackers  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  and  some  water 
from  the  brook  by  which  they  had  camped. 
Night  fell  swiftly  and  the  mosquitoes  leaving 
their  lairs  in  the  damp  moss,  from  which  the 
intruders  had  disturbed  them,  came  out  in 
clouds,  fierce  and  ravenous.  The  smoke  from 
the  smouldering  embers  was  worse  than  the 
flies,  when  it  blinded  and  stung  their  eyes; 
and  the  flies  were  worse  than  the  smoke> 
when  these  put  in  their  little  bills. 

“  The  woods  are  indeed  delightful,  Doctor, 
are  they  not  i  How  lovely  and  simple  nature 
is,  and  how  hollow  is  our  civilization.  Yet  I 
feel  aa  though  a  cup  of  the  Parker  House 
coffee  just  now  might  be  almost  equal  to  Trim 
culo’s  comfort.  Indeed  I  don’t  think  Trinculo’s 
experience  was  much  worse  than  ours  is  going 
to  be,  for  the  stars  which  I  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  through  the  gaps  in  our  roof  have  disap¬ 
peared,  and  I  think  I  felt  a  drop  of  rain  on 
my  face.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  we  shall  do  for  these 
flies,”  returned  his  fellow-sufferer;  they  bite 
furiously  and  all  over  at  once.  There’s  mil¬ 
lions  of  them.  I  shall  wrap  the  blanket 
around  my  head.  But  what’s  that  ?  rain  ?  ” 
“Yes,  rain  pattering  on  the  roof,  my  boy; 
and  I  am  very  much  afraid  our  roof  leaks  in 
several  places.  Oh,  this  is  comfort!  There 
she  comes  and  down  she  pours.” 

“  Why  this  is  a  straight  up  and  down  rain.’> 
“  It  seems  so." 

“  Wbat’3  this  ?  here’s  water  under  us,  and, 
bless  me,  here’s  water  all  over  the  camp.  The 
brook  must  be  rising.  We  had  better  get  out 
of  this  to  higher  ground.” 

“  Now,  Doctor,  you  thought  this  was  such 
a  nice  spot,  so  sheltered  and  cosy  in  this  nook; 
water  so  convenient.  You  were  right  there, 
Doctor.  Such  nice  brush  for  tbe  camp;  and 
such  easy  wood  to  cut;  and  I  gave  way  to 
your  superior  instinct  in  respect  of  choosing 
a  camp,  and  now  we  must  leave  this  pleasant 
spot.  Indeed  we  must,  and  quickly,  for  the 
water  is  up  to  my  knees.  But  where  is  the 
high  ground  1  It  is  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  we 
have  no  lantern.  Next  time,  Doctor,  we’ll 
bring  a  lantern ;  make  a  note  of  that,  will  yon  ?" 

“  The  high  ground  is  just  behind  the  camp.” 
And,  drenched  to  the  skin,  they  managed  to 
grope  their  way  over  slippery  roots  and  logs; 
and  through  tangled  brush  which  soon  reduced 
their  clothing  to  tatters  they  reached  an  over¬ 
hanging  tree,  and  crouching  under  their  blan¬ 
kets,  they  fought  the  mosquitoes  and  worried 
through  until  morning. 

Just  before  daybreak  there  was  lightning 
and  thunder,  vivid  and  fierce  as  is  common 
in  that  region;  and  the  rain  poured  in  tor¬ 
rents.  But  no  night  of  misery  lasts  forever. 
The  gray  dawn  lightened  up  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  the  rain  ceased ,  the  clouds  broke  in 
the  east  and  the  sun  tried  to  cheer  up  the 
weeping  landscape.  Our  pleasure  seekers’ 
sought  their  boat.  Alas  !  tbey  had  forgotten 
to  secure  it  to  the  shore,  and  it  had  disap¬ 
peared.  The  wind  had  drifted  it  out  of  sight. 
There  was  no  help  but  to  skirt,  the  lake  back 
to  the  camp.  They  looked  at  each  other  and 
burst  out  into  uncontrollable  laughter.  Their 
trousers  bung  in  ribbons  from  the  knees 
downwards.  Their  coats  were  in  shreds; 
their  hats  sodden  out  of  shape,  drooped  over 
their  faces;  their  faces  were  begrimmed  with 
smoke,  and  black  from  the  scorched  wood 
which  they  had  handled  and  then  brushed  the 
flies  from  brows  and  cheeks;  their  eyes  were 
half  closed,  by  the  mosquito  bites,  and  their 
swollen  and  blood-spotted  features  put  them 
out  of  all  semblance  of  tneir  ordinary  selves. 
They  laughed  and  laughed  until  the  woods 
rang  with  the  echoes. 

“  Let  us  retreat  and  leave  bag  andliaggage, 
arms  and  ammunition.  ‘  Sauve  qui  pent  ’  is 
the  word  !  Forward  !  March  !”  said  Mr. 
Bates.  “  Come  along,  Doctor.” 

And  they  partly  stumbled  and  partly 
crawled  over  the  smooth  and  Blippery  rocks 
and  waded  through  the  overflowed  swamps, 
and  the  water  laden  and  tangled  last  year’s 
grass  and  flags,  through  which  they  sometimes 
sank  to  their  middles.  And  bo  they  made 
their  retreat. 

At  the  trapper’s  camp  Barley  had  rested 
quietly  through  the  afternoon  and  during  the 
night;  Josiah  keeping  watch  over  him.  He 


had  built  a  huge  fire  on  the  lake  shore  as  a 
beacon  for  the  guidance  of  the  camper’s  should 
they  have  determined  to  return.  Feeling  some 
uneasiness  on  account  of  their  inexperience 
and  the  discomfort  of  the  storm,  he  fre¬ 
quently  went  out  to  listen  for  some  sound  of 
them.  But  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the 
dull  sploshing  of  the  ripple  on  the  shore  and 
the  rustling  of  the  rain  as  it  fell  steadily. 

As  the  thunder  storm  broke  Barley  began 
to  stir;  and  after  a  heavy  thunderclap  had 
crashed  and  the  distant  rolling  gradually  died 
away,  he  rose  on  his  elbow  and  gazed  around. 

“Is  that  you,  old  man?”  he  asked.  “That 
was  a  terrible  storm,  wa’rnt  it  ?  I  guess  I 
got  hit  in  it,  did’nt  I  ?  Or  how  did  I  get  here?" 

“  I  w'as  out  in  it,  too.  I  came  to  meet  you 
and  found  you  under  the  tree.” 

“Yes;  I  remember;  I  got  caught  in  it, 
did’nt  I  ?  Wbat  a  lucky  thing  I  did’nt  get 
hurt.  What  is  my  bead  tied  up  for  ?” 

“You  got  it  cut  a  little;  but  that  will  be 
all  right  soon.  Don’t  undo  it.  It  might  bleed 
again.” 

“  But  how  did  I  get  here,  and  where  was  I 
all  night  ?” 

“Oh,  I  got  you  home  all  right,  and  you 
bate  been  sleeping  here  all  night.” 

“Well,  thank  God,  it’s  no  worse.  That  was 
the  tightest  place  I  was  ever  in.  How  I  had 
to  skip!” 

And  Barley  got  up  and  stretched  himself 
and  walked  back  and  forth  a  little  and  looked 
out  and  saw  tbe  still  bare  branches  with  just 
a  shade  of  green  from  the  forward  buds  be¬ 
ginning  to  open,  as  he  saw  them  a  year  ago, 
and  he  said,  “  I  did’nt  know  it  rained.  When 
did  it  rain  ?” 

“Just  after  we  got  home  here,”  replied 
Josiah.  “But  come  let’s  get  breakfast.  Here, 
you  sit  down  and  don’t  bot  her  me,  or  I’ll  pitch 
you  into  the  lake.  You  keep  quiet.  Your 
head  is  cut  and  you  had  better  keep  still,  if 
you  know  what’s  good  for  you.  We’ll  get 
breakfast  an  l  then  go  to  get  some  fish.” 

And  the  bright  warm  sun  mounted  over 
the  eastern  tree  tops,  and  his  beams  fell  upon 
the  sodden  ground  which  steamed  and  threw 
up  a  mist  which  rose  a  few  feet  and  then 
melted  away  and  disappeared. 

At  that  moment  Josiah,  looking  out  on  the 
lake  saw  the  boat  grounded  on  the  shore;  and 
a  great  shock  choked  him  and  took  his  breath. 

(To  be  continued,) 

- »  ♦  - 

BRIC-A-BRAC. 


A  man’s  personality  has  a  powerful,  subtle 
influence  on  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  con¬ 
tact.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  how 
necessary  it  is  for  us  to  cultivate  an  agreeable 
personality.  He  who  possesses  this  attraction 
bolds  a  mighty  power  for  good  or  evil.  He 
who  regulates  his  life,  in  its  minutest  details, 
by  high  and  honorable  principles;  he  who 
adapts  himself,  bravely  and  cheerfully,  to  the 
contingencies  arising,  ever  and  anoo,  along 
his  life-path,  will  find,  after  he  has  reached 
the  acme  of  all  earthly  things,  and  begins  to 
descend  the  hights  into  tbe  shadows  of  the 
valley— death — that  life,  for  him,  held  some¬ 
thing  grand  and  good. 

-  -  - - 

Never  let  your  honest  conviction  be  laughed 
down.  You  can  no  more  exercise  your  reason 
if  you  live  in  constant  dread  of  ridicule  than 
you  can  eDjoy  life  if  you  live  in  constant  fear 
of  death.  If  you  think  it  right  to  differ  from 
the  times,  and  make  a  point  of  morals,  do  it — 
not  for  insolence,  but  seriously  and  gravely, 
as  if  a  man  wore  a  big  soul  of  his  own  in  his 
bosom,  and  did  not  wait  till;  it  was  breathed 
into  him  by  the  breath  oF  fashion.  Bo  true 
to  your  manhood’s  conviction,  and  in  the  end 
you  will  not  only  he  respected  by  the  world, 
but  have  the  approval  of  your  conscience. 


A  certain  amount  of  opposition  is  a  great 
help  to  a  man;  kibes  rise  against  the  wind  and 
not  with  the  wind;  even  a  hard  wind  is  better 
than  none.  No  man  ever  worked  his  passage 
anywhere  in  a  dead  calm.  Let  no  man 
wax  pale,  therefore,  because  of  opposition; 
opposition  is  what  he  wants  and  must 
have,  to  be  good  for  anything.  Hardship  is 
the  native  soil  of  manhood  and  self-reliance. 
He  who  can  abide  the  storm  without  flinch¬ 
ing  lies  down  by  the  wayside  to  be  overlooked 
or  forgo!  teD. 

A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain 
rules  should  govern  us,  and  among  them  one 
might,  if  possible,  to  cherish  an  undying  love 
of  truth,  not  abstract  truth,  but  the  every  day 
article,  which  “shall  make  you  free”  of 
shams,  worldliness,  and  the  artificial  and  hol¬ 
low  politeness  which  neither  deceives  nor  im¬ 
proves  its  votaries  and  its  victims. 


Never  reflect  on  a  past  action  which  was 
done  with  a  good  motive,  and  with  the  best 

judgment  at  the  time. 

- 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to 
all  yearly  subscribers  from  now  until  Jan. 
1st.  1S84  for  $2.00. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


KEEP  NOTHING  FROM  MOTHER. 


They  sat  at  the  spinning  together. 

Amt  they  spun  the  line  white  thread; 

One  fuo<*  was  old  and  the  other  was  young— 
A  golden  and  silver  head. 

At  times,  the  young  voice  broke  in  song 
That  was  wonderfully  sweet; 

And  the  mother’s  heart  beat  deep  and  calm. 
For  tier  joy  was  most  complete. 

There  was  many  a  holy  lesson, 

Interwoven  with  silent  prayer. 

Taught,  to  her  gentle,  listening  child. 

A 8  they  two  sat,  spinning  there. 

“  And  of  all  that  I  speak,  my  darling, 

From  my  older  head  and  heart. 

God  glveth  meone  last  thing  to  say, 

And  with  It  thou  must  not  part. 

•-  Thou  wilt  listen  to  many  voices, 

And  ah!  woe  that  this  must  be! 

The  song  of  praise  and  t  he  Voice  of  love 
And  the  voice  of  flattery, 

”  Rut  listen  to  me,  my  little  one. 

There  *  one  thing  thou  must  Tear- 

Let  never  a  word  to  my  love  be  said 
Which  her  in  other  nuiy  not  hear. 

“  No  matter  how  true,  tny  darling  one, 

The  words  may  seem  to  thee. 

They  are  notflt  for  my  child  to  hear 
If  they  cannot  be  told  to  me. 

"  If  thou ’It  ever  keep  thy  young  heart  pure, 
And  thy  mother's  heart  from  Tear, 

Bring  all  that  Is  said  to  thee  by  day 
At  night  to  thy  mother's  ear.”  [Selected. 


CONCERNING  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 
AND  FUNERALS. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written  latterly 
of  the  extremely  infectious  character  of  scar¬ 
let  fever  and  diphtheria,  that  it  would  seem 
that  any  further  warning  must  be  superfluous. 
But  it  is  not  so  ve^y  long  ago  that  an  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  not  far  from  where  I  write, 
illustrating  the  wicked  folly  and  apparent 
ignorance  of  people  who  would  have  felt 
grossly  insulted  at  having  their  common  sense 
questioned,  that  I  am  led  to  ut,er  warning 
anew.  A  child  had  died  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  the  parents  and  friends 
came  together  to  bury  its  body  in  a  church¬ 
yard.  It  was  proposed  to  open  the  coftiu  in 
the  church  where  a  Sunday  school  was  about 
to  be  held,  but  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
church  mildly  objected,  the  children  and  the 
congregation  were  afforded  tbe  opportunity 
“to  take  a  look  at  the  corpse"  in  the  church 
yard.  The  parents  of  the  dead  child  had  one 
living  child  left,  and  they  lifted  her  to  kiss 
the  face  of  tbe  dead  one  in  the  coffin.  And 
monstrous  as  it  seems,  no  one  interposed  a 
word  of  objection.  A  little  more  than  a  fort¬ 
night  later  the  parents  came  again  to  the 
churchyard  to  bury  the  body  of  their  last  re¬ 
maining  child,  who  had  as  a  natural  sequence 
died  of  scarlet  fever.  These  parentsare  dupli 
eated  all  over  the  country  in  fathers  and 
mothers  who  are  beset  with  the  idea  that  un 
less  a  certain  amount  of  parade  and  display 
is  made  over  the  dead,  it  indicates  a  lack  of 
affection  and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  while  in  fact  it  indicates  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

I  was  in  New  York  last  Winter  during  tbe 
reign  of  a  terrihle  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  had  with  me  my  little  boy  nearly  five 
years  of  age.  While  there  two  friends  chanced 
to  call  upon  me  at  the  same  hour,  one  was  a 
physician  and  the  other  was  a  lady  who  re¬ 
marked  as  soon  as  she  came  in  the  drawing 
room,  “I  have  been  visiting  a  friend  whose 
children  are  ill  of  scarlet  fever,  but  I  havn’t 
an  article  of  clothing  on  or  about  me  that  I 
wore  there,  and  I  have  heeu  disinfected.” 

Just  then  my  boy’s  laughing  face  peered  in 
at  a  door,  and  the  physician  asked  quickly, 
“  Did  you  have  your  hair  disinfected  ?  No  ? 
Then  it  will  be  safest  to  keep  this  boy  out  of 
tbe  room,”  That  infection  should  be  carried 
in  the  hair  was  a  new  thought  to  ns  both,  and 
it  showed  the  difference  between  a  physician 
of  great  intelligence  and  good  sense  and  the 
average  man  or  woman  who  is  always  willing 
to  take  risks.  That  it  often  requires  high 
moral  courage  to  guard  children  properly 
from  infectious  diseases,  I  well  understand, 
but  no  person  of  conscience  and  good  sense 
will  ever  take  offense  at  a  parent’s  precaution. 

I  sometimes  see  in  obituary  columns  notices 
of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
with  the  added  announcement  that  the  funeral 
will  be  held  “  at  the  house,”  and  friends  are 
invited  to  attend  !  The  case  would  not  be  a 
whit  more  absurd  if  the  death  had  occurred 
from  small-pox  or  yellow  fever.  Indeed,  be¬ 
tween  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever,  the  former 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  tbe  latter  almost  invari 
ably  leaves  the  victim  with  some  distressing 
weakness  or  loss  of  sense,  and  diphtheria  is 
often  as  bad. 

In  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  the  children  in  a 
family,  and  all  members  of  it  who  are  not  in 
attendance  upon  the  sick  one,  should  be  thor¬ 


oughly  isolated,  not  only  from  the  sick  room 
but  from  the  attendants.  Disinfectants  should 
be  freely  and  thoroughly  used  throughout  the 
occupied  part  of  the  house,  and  it  would  be 
but  a  matter  of  common  safety  to  destroy  all 
bedding  and  carpeting  used  in  the  sick  room. 
Of  course,  whoever  cleans  it,  does  so  at  the 
risk  of  contracting  the  disease.  Tbe  custom 
that  often  prevails  in  country  places  of  neigh¬ 
bors  “  dropping  in  ”  to  see  persons  who  are 
ill  from  contagious  diseases,  is  in  a  way  crim¬ 
inal.  The  better  sort  of  sympathy  would  lie 
in  contributing  to  a  fund  to  hire  a  nurse,  if 
the  family  could  not  afford  tbe  expense. 

In  this  way  of  mistaken  kindness,  untold 
mischief  is  often  done  in  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
eases.  Neighborly  sympathy  and  neighborly 
kindness  cannot  be  too  highly  eommended, 
but  they  should  be  tempered  with  discretion, 
where  there  is  danger  of  imperiling  the  lives 
of  others.  There  are  many  people  who  act  as 
if  they  were  doing  nothing  at  all  to  be  depre¬ 
cated,  in  going  from  the  bedside  of  a  scarlet  fe¬ 
ver  or  diphtheric  patient  to  church,  to  call  on 
a  neigh bor,  to  the  country  post-office,  or  for  a 
ride  in  a  rail  car,  when,  in  fact,  they  ought  to 
be  “  arrested  for  intent  to  kill.” 

As  regards  funerals  of  persons  dead  from 
infectious  diseases,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken.  After  one  is  dead  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done  for  his  comfort,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  survivors  is  of  far  more  import¬ 
ance  than  anything  connected  with  the  burial 
service.  It  is  hard  to  be  controlled  by  good 
judgment  when  one  is  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  but  there  should  always  be  some  one  of 
sufficient  self-control  and  good  sense  to  man¬ 
age  affairs  at  snch  a  time,  and  see  that  discre¬ 
tion  overrules  emotion  and  feeling.  It  is  true 
that  only  a  very  ignorant  or  thoughtless  per¬ 
son  would  expect  his  child  who  had  died  of 
scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  to  be  buried  in  the 
usual  public  manner.  An  intelligent  parent, 
who  not  only  loved  his  child  but  also  loved 
and  respected  tbe  welfare  of  the  community, 
would  tenderly  lay  away  the  dead  body, 
alone  and  with  his  own  hands — if  need  be — 
rather  than  that  danger  should  be  incurred  by 
another  child. 

Much  of  the  vulgar  display  of  old  time  fu¬ 
nerals  is  happily  being  dispensed  with,  but 
there  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  danger  and  -ick- 
ness  resulting  from  them.  Standing  in  a 
graveyard  in  storms  of  sleet  and  rain,  the 
feet  chilled  with  dampuess  as  well  as  tbe 
whole  body — a  cutting  wind  winding  about 
you  and  piercing  to  the  marrow  of  your  bones 
— emerging  from  the  overheated  house  of 
mourning,  or  sitting  in  a  draught  waiting  for 
the  procession  to  form — these  and  other  ills 
attendant  upon  cold-weather  funerals  tend  to 
shorten  tbe  lives  of  many,  and  persons  who 
are  delicate  should  carefully  avoid  such  ex¬ 
posures.  A  visit  of  condolence  to  the  be¬ 
reaved  family  in  the  lonely  days  that  succeed 
a  funeral  is  worth  far  more  than  attendance 
at  the  burial. 

- *-•--• - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FARMERS’  WIVES’ 
CLUB. 

At  the  opening  Mrs.  Fero  took  the  floor, 
the  smallest  but  by  no  meaus  the  least  effect¬ 
ive  member.  Our  object,  she  said,  is  to  de¬ 
vise  means  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  farm  life 
and  increase  its  attractions,  and  who  are  so 
well  able  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  we  who 
have  the  armor  on  { 

Outside  advice,  of  which  we  have  plenty,  is 
not  always  practical;  neither,  to  tell  tbe 
truth,  is  it  always  well  received,  however 
wise  it  may  be.  Those  who  travel  one  road 
do  not  know  the  stones  in  another,  and  ours  is 
not  tbe  only  uneven  path,  but  our  cares  and 
labors  being  similar,  if  we  each  of  us  contrib¬ 
ute  the  cream  of  our  experience  we  may  be 
able  thus  to  avoid  many  of  the  disagreeable 
things  connected  with  average  farm  life. 

I  do  not  mean  simply  recipes  for  making 
cake  or  for  doing  other  kinds  of  housework, 
though  they  are  good  in  their  place,  but  the 
mental  lives  we  lead — our  discouragements, 
our  struggles,  the  hooks  we  read,  the  thoughts 
which  come  to  us  as  well  in  our  working 
as  our  leisure  moments.  In  this  way  we 
may  make  our  reunions  very  profitable  as 
well  as  entertaining.  Let  no  one  feel  afraid 
to  make  suggestions  as  to  any  part  of  our 
business.  Sometimes  the  very  things  we  like 
to  hear  about  seem  too  plain  to  be  spoken  of, 
but  they  may  help  some  one  to  a  new  idea. 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  spokesman  at  our 
last  meeting,  then  said:  “One  of  my  best 
helps  has  beeu  the  agricultural  papers.  Ihave 
found  many  useful  hints  in  them  which  have 
lightened  my  heavy  labors  very  much.  One 
little  thing  I  noticed  many  years  ago  I  have 
practiced  ever  since.  Some  woman  said  she 
always  kept  a  large  bag  or  a  basket  with 
pieces  of  every  garment  that  was  in  wear  in 
it,  and  v  henever  there  was  any  mending  to  be 
done  the  material  was  at  hand  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  I  have  found  this  practice  a 
great  convenience.  To  those  who  read  and 
have  an  interest  in  them,  the  women’s  part  of 
an  agricultural  paper  becomes  a  pleasant 
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chapter  in  their  lives,  and  they  get  to  feel  a 
kindly  friendship  for  the  genial  writers.  It 
gives  refreshment  to  both  mind  and  body,  and 
if  I  have  a  hobby  it  is  that. 

We  need  to  use  judgment,  however,  and  not 
think  everything  is  so  just  because  we  read  it 
in  print.  For  instance,  the  other  day  I  read 
an  elaborate  recipe  for  making  peach  fritters. 
It  seemed  as  foolish  to  me  as  trying  to  paint 
the  rose.  When  a  thing  is  perfect  enough, 
prepared  simply,  why  waste  time  in  trying  to 
improve  what  needs  nothing  more.  Give  roe 
plenty  of  peaches  and  I  will  be  content. 

Dorinda. 


SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN. 

The  old  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  is  disputed  by  some  who  have 
lately  taken  to  investigating  the  horrors  of 
washing  day  by  the  useof  kerosene.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  this:  The  clothes  are  soaked  over  night 
in  strong  soapsuds,  wrung  out  in  the  morniug. 
The  boiler  is  pnt  over  half  full  of  water,  and 
soap  enough  added  to  make  a  good  suds;  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene  are  stirred  in  the 
water;  let  it  get  hot  and  rub  soap  on  the 
streaks  and  put  in  the  clothes,  stirring  them 
well  as  they  are  put  in.  Let  them  boil  as 
usual.  Remove,  rub  lightly  and  rinse.  The 
dirt  seems  to  unite  with  the  soap  so  that  the 
clothes  wash  very  easily,  and  washing  is  done 
much  quicker.  Aunt  Rachel. 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 


Mollie  Garfield  and  Fanny  Hayes  are  at 
the  same  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  smallest  pony  in  the  world  is  owned  by 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts;  it  is  13  inches 
high. 

The  physicians  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  author¬ 
ess  of  “  Little  Women,”  have  forbidden  her 
writing  any  more  at  present. 

(Jueen  Olga  of  Greece  wears  her  light, 
curling  hair  drawn  back  from  the  forehead 
with  a  round  comb,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
pictures  of  “  Alice  in  Wonderland." 

Waonkr,  the  great  composer,  and  his 
children  passed  through  Munich  the  other 
day  in  the  KiDg’s  saloon  car,  and  dined  in  the 
King’s  pavilion;  while  on  the  same  day 
Eugenie  passed  through  Munich  on  her  way 
to  Vienna  in  an  oidinary  car,  and  dined  in  a 
secend-class  eating-room  of  the  station. 

Eugenie’s  hair  is  bleached  and  her  face  is 
blanched.  She  walks  heavily,  because  she  is 
afflicted  with  rheumatism,  and  dresses  in  un¬ 
alterable  crape.  Her  constant  attendant  is 
Mudame  Le  Breton,  who  was  a  lady  of  great 
renown  at  Madrid  in  the  days  of  her  youth, 
and  who  now  hobbles  on  a  stick  and  wears 
blue  goggles. 

The  Marchioness  of  Lome  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colors,  and  exhibited  a  portrait  last  year  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Her  sister  V  efcoria 
belongs,  as  well  as  the  Princess  Beatrice,  to 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors,  and 
has  also  exhibited  her  works.  Princess  Alice 
of  Hesse  did  some  good  work  in  sculpture. 
Even  Royalty  condescends  to  use  the  talents 
God  has  given  them. 


Domestic  (L'conomij 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE 


CHIPS. 


Pillow  shams  are  no  longer  used. 

Never  frighten  a  child  to  make  him  obedient. 

Bananas  must  not  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  in  a  warm  room.  Keep  them  where  it 
is  the  coldest. 

Remedy  for  the  stings  of  bees  and  wasps  : 
Early  application  of  hot  water — that  is,  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne  by  the  sufferer. 

Curtains,  for  sleeping  rooms,  of  Victoria 
lawn  and  edged  with  rick  rack,  are  very 
pretty ;  loop  back  with  bands  of  silk  or  satin. 

Wanted. — Recipe  for  coloring  a  permanent 
red  on  cotton,  suitable  for  a  rag  carpet,  and 
a  color  that  light  and  wear  ivill  not  fade.  •  ' 

M.  c.  L. 

- ♦  ♦  » 

CONCERNING  UNUSED  THINGS. 

MARY  WAUKR  FISHER. 


In  an  Attic;  Dead  People's  Clothes;  What  to 
do  with  them;  Rubbish;  How  to  Put  Away 
the  Papers;  Lime-washing  Walls  in  Color. 
I  have  spent  two  mornings,  lately,  with 
my  maid,  in  trying  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  in  a  five- roomed  attic  filled  with  the 
accumulations  of  36  or  40  years  of  family  life 
— an  old  homestead  conglomeration  of  rub¬ 
bish  of  nearly  every  mentionahle  sort,  from 
my  husband's  baby  chair  to  his  grandmother’s 
bellows  for  blowing  the  fire — boxes  and  trunks 
of  clothing,  the  wearers  of  which  are  no  more, 
.moth-eaten,  like  rolls  of  carpet  and  pieces  of 
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bedding — stacks  of  newspapers,  books  and 
periodicals,  and  furniture  broken  and  gone  to 
rust — a  veritable  asylum  of  debilitated,  worn- 
out  and  cast-off  inanimate  things.  I  never 
make  my  annual  tour  through  these  apart¬ 
ments,  without  mentally  moralizing  on  the 
uselessness — aye,  the  foolishness — of  storing 
away  a  great  many  things  that  are  generally 
sent  to  the  attic,  particularly  clothing  that 
has  belonged  to  persons  now  dead. 

I  know  the  feelings  and  sentiments  that 
usually  attach  to  such  relics;  but  it  is  an  alto¬ 
gether  mistaken  notion  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
respect  for  the  dead,  in  making  good  and  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  what  they  can  no  longer  need.  If 
such  articles  of  wearing  apparel  cannot  be 
used  by  the  surviving  members  of  the  family, 
there  are  certainly  in  the  neighborhood  poor 
persons  who  would  be  more  than  glad  of  such 
garments.  And  now  that  the  Winter  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  a  suggestion  that  the  attic,  be 
visited  in  behalf  of  the  needy,  may  induce 
some  still  sorrowing  soul  to  part  with  gar¬ 
ments  that  possess  an  air  of  sacredness.  To 
give  away  such  things,  is  much  as  though  the 
dead  could  reach  out  kindly  hands  from  their 
graves,  with  gifts  for  the  poor.  Many  a  pre¬ 
cious  Christmas  gift  could  be  made  in  this 
way  by  people  who  think  that  they  have 
nothing  to  give. 

To  treasure  up  certain  things  of  no  intrinsic 
value  whatever,  seems  to  be  natural  to  the 
human  race, and  it  is  as  difficult  to  account  for 
it  as  to  tell  the  great  use  of  the  spleen  in  the 
economy  of  the  physical  organs.  We  lay  one 
thing  after  another  away  with  reverent 
touch,  and  in  this  busy  life  perhaps  never  have 
time  to  look  at  it  again;  and  by-and-by  death 
comes,  and  a  pair  of  vandal  hands  dump  the 
whole  collection  iuto  the  fire,  or  into  the  rag¬ 
man's  sack.  Someday,  my  successor  in  the 
attic  will  find  strings  of  worn  out  shoes  tied 
to  the  rafters  like  bunches  of  seed  corn — shoes 
ranging  in  size  from  a  year-old  foot  all  the 
way  np  to  manhood,  I  trust — and  she  will 
wonder  what  “  ever  possessed”  a  woman  to 
save  good  for-nothing  shoes  1  I  showed  the 
smallest  pair  to  a  blue-eyed  boy  romping  in 
the  attic,  and  he  held  them  gently  in  his  hands 
for  a  moment,  looking  at  them  wbh  pleased 
surprise  and  wonder,  saying,  “Why,  I  had  a 
tiny  foot,  then,  had  I  not,  mamma?”  and  pre¬ 
sently,  changing  his  mood,  he  gave  them  a 
fling  across  the  room  with  the  practical  re¬ 
mark,  “  no  use  now,  mamma!” 

After  all,  I  think  the  disposition  to  save  up 
rubbish  is  largely  an  educated  one.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  not-knowing  what  to  do  with  a 
thing  that  it  is  sent  to  the  attic,  as  the  feeling 
that  some  day  it  may  be  of  use.  But  in  order 
to  make  use  of  these  iaid-up  in-the attic  treas¬ 
ures,  they  should  be  laid  distinctly  on  shelves, 
or  suspended  on  hooks,  so  as  to  be  ever  pres 
ent  to  mortal  view,  for  virtually  what  is  out 
of  sight  is  out  of  mind.  There  is  no  economy 
in  saving  poor  things  that  require  care,  as  the 
time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  handling  them 
over  year  after  year,  are  of  far  more  value 
t  ban  the  articles  themselves.  It  is  one  kind  of 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish.  Books  that  are 
worth  preserving  for  future  use,  should— if 
there  is  no  book  case  for  them — be  boxed,  with 
a  label  nailed  on  the  outside  containing  their 
titles;  newspapers  should  he  properly  filed 
w hen  put  away—  else  they  uever  will  be — and 
put  into  convenient  and  handy  shape  for  ref¬ 
erence.  At  our  house  the  Rural,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  sewed  together  at  the  end  of  each  year 
—every  number,  with  the  index— and  if 
the  cat,  or  the  dog,  the  chickens,  horses,  cat¬ 
tle  or  sheep  are  ailing,  some  one  goes  up  to 
an  attic  shelf  to  consult  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  If  anybody  fails  to  value  the  iudex 
of  the  Rural,  which  is, furnished  gratis  to  its 
subscribers,  it  may  enlighten  him  sodiewhat 
to  know  that  there  are  papers  published  in 
the  same  city  that  supply  the  indexes  for  half 
a  dollar  extra — and  for  no  less.  The  work 
involved  in  preparing  an  index  is  enormous, 
and  the  value  of  it,  to  one  who  knows  how  to 
use  it,  is  also  enormous. 

WHITEWASHED  WALLS. 

Not  everybody  dislikes,  so  much  as  I  do, 
a  dead  white  wall,  and  in  renovating  a 
quantity  of  whitewashed  walls,  I  had  the 
whitewash  colored  in  this  way:  For  a  gray 
tint,  lamp-black  first  mixed  with  strong  soap¬ 
suds  was  stirred  into  the  lime  after  being 
slaked  and  salted;  to  give  the  gray  a  warm 
tint,  some  dry  red  paint  was  stirred  in  with 
the  black;  for  a  red  wall,  only  red  paint  was 
mixed  with  the  lime  wash;  a  very  little  Ver¬ 
million  will  give  a  fine  color.  The  ceilings 
should  be  washed  in  white,  but  if  the  sides  are 
washed  iu  color,  the  improvement  will  be  found 
to  be  considerable.  Don’t  use  blue  paiut  in 
the  whitewash,  unless  you  wish  to  spoil  your 
room.  Red  or  gray  is  most  satisfactory ;  yel¬ 
low  or  green  is  better  than  blue.  Care  should 
be  takeu  in  putting  on  the  wash  not  to  smear 
the  ceiling. 

It  is  October  31,  os  I  write,  and  notbiug  yet, 
but  the  late  sweet  corn,  showing  the  slightest 
touch  of  frost.  Chestnuts  most  plentiful.  Win¬ 
ter  apples,  from  the  orchard— one  bushel  t 
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ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


W e  are  preparing  for  cold  weather  while 
yet  the  trees  are  gay  with  their  gorgeous  col¬ 
oring  of  red  and  yellow,  and  everything  is 
bright  with  the  sunshine  of  these  late  Autumn, 
days.  I  do  not  like  to  wait  till  the  weather 
is  really  chilly  before  putting  up  stoves  and 
storm-windows,  so  now  we  feel  snug  and 
secure.  It  was  funny  what  faith  we  had  in 
Vennor,  too,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  how 
surprised  we  have  been  to  find  this  pleasant 
Autumn  in  exact  opposition  to  his  predictions. 
I  brought  in  a  hunch  of  parsley  to-day,  tied  it 
up,  and  put  thin  paper  securely  round  it  to 
keep  out  the  dust,  then  hung  it  in  the  garret 
to  dry.  It  is  very  handy,  in  many  ways, 
when  one  has  not  time  to  dry  and  put  away, 
in  bottles,  all  that  is  needed.  No  frost  to  in¬ 
jure  the  foliage  of  apple  trees  yet,  and  they 
linger  vigorous  and  green,  while  the  children 
delight  in  out-of-door  occupations  and  amuse¬ 
ments  all  day  long.  The  amateur  cook  has 
been  making  grape  jelly  from  some  bunches 
not  thoroughly  ripened.  It  was  made  by  ad¬ 
ding  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice,  the 
latter  boiled  and  skimmed  while  the  sugar  Is 
heating  in  the  oven.  It  turned  out  very  nice 
after  a  boiling  of  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
the  sugar  was  put  in  hot  so  that  it  bubbled  up 
as  it  fell.  But  the  hands  of  the  poor  cook  were 
dyed  a  very  deep  purplish  brown,  which  we 
removed  by  rubbing  them  with  a  ripe  toraa- 
ato.  It  was  surprising  how  quickly  the  stains 
disappeared. 

I  saw  the  other  day  a  laundress  doing  up 
fine  shirts,  and  asked  what  was  in  that  rag 
with  which  she  rubbed  her  irons .  I  was  told 
that  it  was  a  lump  of  beeswax;  and  while  the 
irons  were  hot  she  rubbed  them  with  this 
waxed  rag,  and  scoured  them  afterward  with 
a  piece  of  strong  brown  paper,  lightly 
sprinkled  with  salt.  Her  irons  did  shine,  and 
did  not  seem  to  stick,  which,  however,  she  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  starch,  to  which  she  always 
added  a  little gum-arabic,dissolved, and  a  pinch 
of  salt,  or.  if  short  of  gum-arabic,  a  stirring 
of  sp?rm  candle  was  used.  One  of  our  great 
troubles  in  Autumn  is  that  the  boys’  boots 
will  get  hard  when  exposed  to  water,  and  one 
day,  lately,  an  experiment  was  tried  Df  rub¬ 
bing  them  with  kerosene.  It  was  a  success, 
in  that  it  made  them  as  pliable  as  when  new. 
It  is  only  by  experiments  that  people  can 
learn,  though  they  are  sometimes  expensive 
re-creations. 

- - - 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

PUMPKIN  PIES  WITHOUT  EGGS. 

“Grandmother  0— asked  I,  when  visit¬ 
ing  that  hospitable  lady,  “how  do  you  make 
your  excellent  pumpkin  pies?  I  don’t  think  I 
have  ever  eaten  better;  how  many  eggs  do 
you  put  in  them?” 

“I  don’t  put  any  in  now,”  was  the  reply, 
“  for  we  think  them  better  without  than  with 
eggs,  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  came  about.  We 
were  expecting  company  one  Saturday,  and  I 
wanted  my  pies  particularly  nice.  To  those  I 
made  for  company,  I  added  several  eggs, 
while  those  intended  for  the  1  help’  I  made 
without  eggs.  The  result  was  that  the  pies 
without  eggs  were  much  the  best.  I  can’t  tell 
you  how  much  pumpkin  or  how  much  milk  I 
use  for  a  pie — you  must  learn  that  by  expe¬ 
rience — make  very  sweet,  and  flavor  with 
ginger,  nutmeg,  or  lemon,  as  you  please.  If 
the  pumpkin  is  not  fine-grained  and  I  think 
it  will  not  thicken  well,  I  add  half  a  spoonful 
of  flour  to  each  pie.  Make  a  good  crust,  and 
bake  not  too  fast.  Also,  use  as  rich  milk  as 
you  have.  That  is  all.”  Mary  B. 


RICE  CROQUETTES  FOR  DE8SERT. 

Wash  one- fourth  pound  of  rice;  add  milk, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  a  piece  of  lemon  peel,  and 
sugar  to  sweeten.  Boil  until  the  rice  is  tender 
and  has  absorbed  all  the  milk.  Take  from  the 
fire,  mix  in  three  beaten  eggs,  and  spread  out 
to  get  cold.  Form  into  oblong  shapes,  dip 
into  a  beaten  egg,  dust  with  pounded  cracker, 
and  fry  a  light  brown.  g.  h. 


A  SIMPLE  CHICKEN  SALAD. 

Bon,  a  chicken  until  tender;  when  cold, 
separate  from  bone  and  skin  and  chop 
fine;  add  a  cup  of  finely -chopped  cabbage  aud 
two  bunches  of  celery,  chopped  with  the 
whites  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs.  For  dressing, 
mash  the  yelks  fine,  add  a  spoonful  of  melted 
butter,  spoonful  or  less  of  sugar,  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  made  mustard ;  salt  and  pepper, 
aud  last,  half  a  pint  of  vinegar.  Pour  over 
the  salad  and  mix  thoroughly  ;  set  in  a  cold 
place.  This  is  very  nice.  Mrs.  C. 


liortiford's  Acid  Phosphate 

IN  DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr.  A.  JENKINS,  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  says: 
“I  have  prescribed  it  aud  can  testify  to  its 
seemingly  almost  specific  virtues  mycoses  of 
dyspepsia,  nervousness  and  morbid  vigilance 
or  wakefulness.” — Adv. 


PROFESSOR 


IAKING 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


AYER’S 

AGUE  CURE 

IS  WARRANTED  to  enre  all  eases  of  malarial 
disease,  such  as  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent  or  Chill 
Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Du tnh  Ague,  Bilious  Fever 
and  Liver  Complaint.  In  case  of  failure,  after  due 
trial,  dealers  are  authorized  by  our  circular  of  July 
1st,  1882,  to  refund  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  bv  all  Druggists. 


GAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT? 


Send  a  rough  sketch  or  (if  you  can)  a  model  of 
your  invention  to  < ;  Ki) It  1 1  H  13.  MillON, 
Washington,  D.  O.,  aid  a  Preliminary  Ex¬ 
amination  will  be  nude  of  all  United  States 
patents  of  the  same  class  of  inventions  and  you  will 
be  advised  whether  or  not  a  patent  eau  beobtained. 

FOR  THIS  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  NO  CHARGE  IS  MADE. 

What  will  a  Patent 

*7  [f  you  are n<l vised  that  yonriuven- 
VUOl  a  tion  isp»tentable,8ejidSt20,topay 
Government  application  fee  of  *15.  and  S5  for 
the  drawings  required  by  the  Government.  This  is 
payable  when  application  is  made,  and  Is  allot  the 
expense  unless  a  patent  is  allowed.  When  allowed, 
the  attorney's  fee  i  S25 1  ainl  the  Dual  Govern¬ 
ment  fee  -si20)  is  payable.  Dins  you  know  be¬ 
forehand,  P>r  nttihiny,  %'  hether  you  are  goingto  get 
a  pateut.  or  m  it.  and  no  attorney's  fee  is  charged  un¬ 
less  you  do  pet  a  Patent.  An  attorney  whose  fee 
dept- ml*  on  his  success  In  obtaining  a  Patent  will 
not  advise  yon  that  your  invention  is  patentable, 
unless  it  really  is  putt-h  table,  so  far  as  his  best 

iudgment  can  aid  in  determining  the  question; 
lence,  yon  can  rely  on  the  advice  given  after  a 
preliminary  examination  is  had.  Design  Pat¬ 
ents  ami  tile  licgisi ration  of  Label*.,  Trade 
Marks  und  K  e-issucs  secured.  Caveats  pre¬ 
pared  and  tiled.  Applications  in  revivor  of  He- 
jCCtcd.Abamloufd.or  Forfeited  Fuses  made. 
Very  often  valuable  Inventions  are  saved  in  these 
classes  of  ease*.  If  you  have  undertaken  to  secure 
your  own  patent  and  failed,  a  skillful  haudlius 
of  the  case  may  lead  I"  success.  Send  me  a  written 
request  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Talents 
that  he  recognize  George  E.  Lemon,  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C..  ns  your  attorney  hi  the  case,  giving 
the  title  of  the  Invention  and  about  the  date  of 
liling  your  application.  An  examination  aud  re¬ 
port  will  cost  you  nothing.  Searches  made  for 
title  to  inventions,  iu  fact  any  information  relating 
to  Patents  promptly  furnished.  Cop***  ‘*f  Pateuts 
mailed  Ht  the  regular  Government  rates,  (25c. 
each. )  Remernlier  this  office  has  beflW  in  successful 
operation  since  186S,  a  nd  y<  >ll  therefore  reap  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  experience,  besides  reference  can  be  given 
to  actual  clients  iu  almost  every  county  iu  the  IT.  S, 
Pamphlet  relatiiig  to  Patents  free  U|>on  request. 

GEO.  E.  LEMON, 

615  15th  Nt.,  W  ASHINGTON.  D.  V. 

Attoruey-at-Ln  w  and  Solicitor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Foreign  Patents. 


VIOLIN  OUTFITS 

From 


nr  SPECIAL  BARGAIN. 

PAGANINI  VIOLIN, 

Celebrated  tor  flno  tone,  finish  Italian  siring*,  flue  pegs  in¬ 
laid  pearl  tail-piece,  fine  long  bow,  with  ivory  and  silvered  frog, 
in  violin  tan.  Book  of  Instruction,  with  558  pieces  music, 
hy  expie-s  tot  $3.50.  Siitistacoun  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  A  bettor  outfit  cannot  be  purchased  slsc-whcrelbr  $10. 
Send  stump  for  huge  Catalogue.  G.  H.  W.  BATES  <fc  CO., 
Importers  aud  Manufacture!*,  108  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
and  Deafues*  cu r»l 

you  rhnmt.  Q  real  ini  prove, 
ruents  made  in  post  three 
year*,  and  wonderful  cures  after  other*  i  ailed.  Rad 
cases  wanted.  HOME  TREATMENT  sent 
on  trial.  Send  for  circulars.  Advice  FREE. 

J.  PRICE  MILLER,  M.  D..15  N.  mil  St-,  Phila.  Pa. 


AGENTS' WANTED  Uwbert  Family  KMt- 

tlug  Machine  ever  invented.  \\  ill  knit  a  pair  of 
stockings  with  1113 131.  and  TOE  complete,  in  SO 
minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Send 
for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting 
Machine  Co. ,  ICS  Trcmout  Street,  Boston,  kloss.  . 


vm 


In  tilts, 

.  .  .  VP* 

On  ill  elegant  new  ChromnC* r< I.  t Or.  It  jiks.fq 
AirC--.  tank*  50  per  rent.  Please  *eml  '-’Or  furAgenC, 
Album  »r  .mu pies  rremlum  I  hi  in  ItUink  i  aril,  at 
'whul-.ale.  VUllllMIKII  It  till  UlUtkS,  Vi|r(hfnr<l.tv,r.. 


IT  B  A  VC  seA  our  Rand  Rubber  Stamps.  Sam- 
II  rHIO  plea  free.  C.Foljambe  &  Co  .Cleveland,  O. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Nov.  11,  1882. 

A  tidal  wave  lashed  by  a  cyclone  and  up- 
heaved  by  an  earthquake  overwhelmed  the 
Republican  party  in  this  State  and  grievously 
demoralized  it  in  most  of  the  others  at  last 
Tuesday’s  election,  liere  Secretary  Folger 
was  buried  out  of  sight  in  the  contest  for  the 
Governorship  by  a  majority  of  about  200,000 
votes  in  favor  of  Grover  Cleveland,  of  Buf¬ 
falo — the  largest  majority  ever  given  in  any 
State  in  the  race  for  the  Governor’s  chair. 
Tuesday  was  a  bad  day  for  political  "bosses,” 
Patti  son.  Democrat,  carries  Pennsylvania, 
by  about  85,000.  Ben.  Butler  has  at  length 
gained  the  object  of  his  persistent  desire,  the 
Governorship  of  the  ol l  Bay  State  to  the  in¬ 
tense  disgust  8f  Boston  "culture”  and  Repub¬ 
lican  "respectability.”  The  Free  Canal  Amend¬ 
ment  was  carried  here  by  about  200,000  major¬ 
ity,  and  the  Women  Suffrage  Amendment  was 
defeated  in  Nebraska  by  about  40,000  major¬ 
ity.  Next  week  the  smoke  of  the  bat’le  will 
have  cleared  off,  and  the  reports  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  be  returned  in  detail,  as  well  as 
the  roll  of  those  whom  "the  people  have  de¬ 
lighted  to  honor,”  and  fuller  particulars  will 
be  found  here.  Meanwhile,  we  will  only  eay 
that  Republicans  seem  almost  as  glad  of  their 
defeat  as  the  Democrats  can  be . 

REPRESENTATIVES  ELECTED. 

In  the  following  table  the  present  and  the 
next  House  of  Representatives  are  compared. 
Seven  vacancies  caused  by  the  death,  resigna¬ 
tion  and  unseating  of  Congressmen  were  filled 
at  the  election  on  Tuesday.  These  are  added 
to  the  delegations  of  the  States  in  which  the 
vacancies  occurred.  Greenbackers  are  marked 
G,  and  Readjusters  R. 


XLVIIITH 

CONGRESS. 

XLV1ITH 

CONGRESS. 

States. 

Republican... 

Democratic . . 

Independent. 

Republican... 

Democratic.. 

Independent.. 

Alabama . . 

Arkansas . 

8 

5 

•• 

8 

4 

>• 

California . 

0 

2 

2 

Colorado . . . 

i 

1 

.. 

Connecticut . 

l 

3 

3 

i 

Delaware . 

.  . 

1 

i 

.. 

Florida  . .  . 

2 

i 

i 

Georgia . 

.  , 

10 

9 

Iltln-ds . 

18 

< 

is 

6 

.. 

Indiana . 

4 

9 

8 

5 

Iowa . . . 

8 

3 

9 

.  . 

Kansas  .  .....  .  ... 

7 

3 

T  , 

Kentucky . 

2 

9 

1 

9 

,  . 

Louisiana...  . 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Maine  . 

4 

.  . 

3 

20 

Maryland . 

2 

4 

1 

5 

Massachusetts . 

8 

3 

i 

10 

1 

Michigan . 

9 

2 

9 

,  . 

,  , 

Minnesota . 

5 

3 

.. 

Mississippi . 

Missouri .  ... 

2 

5 

1 

5 

.. 

14 

1 

9 

3G 

Montana . 

A  . 

1 

.. 

Nebraska . 

3 

i 

Nevada  . 

1 

i 

New  Hampshire . 

2 

*  » 

3 

N>  w  Jersey- . 

4 

3 

4 

3 

New  York.  . . 

14 

20 

20 

13 

North  Carolina . 

1 

8 

1 

7 

Ohio.. . . 

8 

13 

15 

5 

Oregon  . 

1 

1 

.  , 

Pennsylvania . 

14 

14 

IS 

7 

2G 

Rhode  Island.  . 

2 

2 

South  Carolina . 

1 

fi 

5 

Tennessee . 

1 

10 

3 

7 

Texas . . 

2 

9 

5 

io 

Vermont . 

2 

3 

Virginia... . 

3 

7R 

2 

5 

2R 

West  YDrglnia. . 

i 

3 

8 

Wisconsin . 

5 

4 

6 

2 

ft 

■  - 1 ...  I 

— 

Total . 

128 

191  l 

8 

149 

131 

-JO 

Later  returns  may  make  some  slight  altera 
tions  in  these  figures,  when  the  votes  are  all 
officially  counted,  but  they  ale  as  accurate  as 
the  corrections  down  to  this  morning  can 
make  them.  There  will  be  a  number  of  contest 
ed  cases,  however,  and  as  the  Democrats  will 
have  a  majority  of  at  least  63  in  the  House, 
the  great  majority  of  such  cases  will  doubtless 
be  decided  in  tbeir  favor,  according  to  usage 
with  all  parties  in  the  ascendancy. 

Superintendent  Dutcher  has  decided  that 
the  State  canals  of  this  State  be  closed  ou  De¬ 
cember  7 . At  Now  Orleans  the  gaB  com¬ 

pany  has  turned  off  the  gas  in  the  public 
buildings  controlled  by  the  city,  including  the 
police  stations,  parish  prison,  city  ball,  etc. 
The  city  owes  the  company  over  $200,000  old 
debt  and  on  a  cash  contract  has  not  paid  the 
company’s  monthly  installments  since  July. 
The  street  lamps  are  also  out  and  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  electric  lights  the  city  is 
in  darkness . Gen.  Sherman  in  his  re¬ 

port  asks  for  an  increase  of  5,000  men  for  the 

army . Secretary  Folger  resumed  his 

duties  at  $he  Treasury  Department  last  Thurs 
day . Same  day  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  issued  463  land  patents . Ex-Presi¬ 

dent  Pierola  of  Peru  arrived  here  from  Europe 
on  Thursday  and  was  interviewed.  He  said 
that  his  mission  here  was  to  sound  public  sen¬ 
timent  on  the  Peruvian-Chilean  situation. 
He  is  strongly  in  favor  of  peace  and  will  offer 
his  services  to  his  country  to  aid  in  bringing 

it  about . In  the  United  States  9,143 

miles  of  railroad  have  been  constructed  this 

year . The  other  day  460  Mormons,  in 

charge  of  a  number  of  American  missionaries, 
arrived  at  Castle  Garden.  Some  of  them 


came  from  Switzerland,  Wales  and  England, 

but  the  majority  from  Seandanavia . 

Prince  Louise  is  to  remain  at  Victoria,  B.  C., 
until  Spring _  ...The  Washington  monu¬ 

ment  is  now  up  to  a  hight  of  822  feet,  and, 
will  be  finished  in  June,  1884, . . . The  Ken¬ 

tucky  militia  who  fired  ou  the  people  near 
Catlettsburg  had  been  besieged  in  the  town 
beforehand,  and  were  more  closely  beset  by 
lawless  desperadoes  than  at  first  appeared. 
Several  others  who  were  shot  by  them  have 

died  since  last  report . J.  W.  Simonton, 

for  many  years  the  New  York  agent  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  dead  at  his  home  on  the 

Pacific  coast . ...Fall,  and  the  negro 

Payne,  "star  route”  bribers,  are  held  for 
trial  under  $4,000  and  $2,000  bail  respectively. 

. Poor  Asylum,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

burned  on  Tuesday— 31  inmates  cremated . 

....A  new  Bub- Atlantic  cable  is  to  be  laid 
rightaway  in  opposition  to  the  existing  tele¬ 
graphic  monopolies.  Its  cost  will  be  borne 
mainly  by  three  or  four  newspapers  on  this 
side  of  the  water  and  one  or  two,  perhaps,  on 
the  other  side,  James  Gordon  Bennett  of  the 
Herald  has  subscribed  $1,000,000,  and  is  ready 
to  subscribe  as  much  more  as  may  be  needed, 
but  all  the  stock  is  taken.  The  arrangements 
are  such  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  cable 
monopolists  to  get  hold  of  the  new  line.  As 
the  work  will  be  done  for  cash  and  no  middle¬ 
men  will  be  employed,  the  cable  will  cost  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  less  than  the  old  lines.  So 
says  the  Herald,  but  it  isn’t  very  clear  as  to 
the  advantage  the  "  dear  public”  is  to  get 
from  the  enterprise  beyond  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  telling  blow  struck  at  Monopoly . 

A  Clergyman’*  Sore  Tbroat. 

This  disease,  which  has  during  the  past 
twenty  or  thirty  years  abridged  or  entirely 
closed  the  ministerial  usefulness  of  so  many 
clergymen,  has  rarely  found  successful  treat¬ 
ment  under  any  of  the  old  Bystems  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  following  from  R,ev.  J.  P.  Pradt, 
of  Madison,  W isconsin  {late  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  of  Wisconsin),  shows  how 
pro  aptly,  in  1  is  case,  this  disease  yielded  to 
the  action  of  Compound  Oxygen.  He  says: 
"  I  had  been  troubled  many  years  with  cler¬ 
gymans’  Sore  Throat;  and  after  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  influenza,  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs 
were  left  very  tender  and  irritable,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  desist  entirely  f  rom  using  my  voice 
in  public  Service.  After  a  two  months'  trial 
of  the  Compound  Oxygen ,  I  found  myself  to 
my  surprise  and  gratification,  able  to  go 
through  full  services  again ,  not  only  without 
any  trouble,  but  with  little  fatigue.  Three 
months’  use  of  the  remedy  restored  my  voice 
and  lungs  completely,  and  greatly  improved 
my  general  health.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  therefore, 
to  bear  testimony  to  its  good  effects.  I  have 
waited  lor  time  to  test  the  permanence  of  the 
benefits  received,  and  can  say  that  during  the 
past  severe  Winter  I  have  been  entirely  free 
from  colds,  and  in  better  general  health  than 
lor  many  years;  am  65  years  of  age.”  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action, 
and  results,  with  reports  of  cases  and  full 
information  sent  free.  Dks.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — Adv. 

- - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Nov.  11,  1882. 

Last  Thursday  over  100  Clydesdale  horses 
were  seized  on  the  farm  of  Col.  Robert  Hol¬ 
loway,  near  Alexis,  Ill.,  by  representatives  of 
the  Glasgow  Breeding  and  Exporting  Com¬ 
pany,  on  the  ground  that  Col.  H.  was  merely 
acting  as  agent  for  the  company  to  sell  their 
horses  for  a  share  of  the  proceeds,  and  that 
although  he  had  been  selling  large  numbers, 
his  remittances  were  unsatisfactory,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  company  in  disgust  decided  to 
take  possession  of  its  property,  valued  at  $225,- 
000.  The  Colonel  says  he  has  a  part  interest 
in  the  stock  and  has  remitted  nearly  all  the 
company’s  share  of  the  proceeds  of  sale,  and 
by  means  of  a  writ,  of  replevin  and  superior 
force  he  prevented  the  shipment  of  the  stock. 
Col.  Holloway’s  reputation  for  business  integ¬ 
rity  is  first-class  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

. The  State  of  Pueblo,  Mexico,  has 

enacted  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  or  personal  contributions 

for  ton  years . Horseshoes  made  of  three 

thicknesses  of  green  rawhide  compressed  in  a 
steel  mold  are  used  to  some  extent  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  weigh  about  a  quarter  as  much  as 
an  iron  shoe,  and  are  said  to  wear  longer. , . . 
_ The  hog  cholera  is  raging  in  Grant  and  La¬ 
fayette  Counties,  Wis.  In  some  instances 

whole  droves  have  died . Telegram  from 

Petersburg,  Va.,  Nov.  9. — The  sales  of  loose 
tobacco  here  during  the  month  of  October 
amounted  to  102,400  pounds,  the  average  price 
being  $5  per  100  pounds.  During  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1881  the  sales  amounted  to 
221,020,  at  an  average  price  of  $5.25  per  100 
pounds.  The  United  States  internal  revenue 
from  tobacco  and  cigars  during  October,  1881, 
was  $116,819.44,  against  $62,099  for  October, 
1882 . The  National  Cotton-Planters’ 


Association  at  their  annual  meeting  resolved 
to  hold  a  World’s  Cotton  Exposition  in  1884. 

. The  peppermint  crop  of  the  United 

States  is  set  down  at  70,000  pounds  per  an¬ 
num . An  English  paper  tells  bow  a 

wealthy  north  of  England  man  bought,  under 
sound  advice,  a  little  before  the  depression  be¬ 
gan,  an  estate  in  Kent  for  $115,000.  He  died  a 
few  months  ago,  leaving  directions  to  sell  it.  It 
was  off  ered  for  $40,000  In  vain,  and  now,  with  a 
tenant  and  $3,000  worth  of  timber  thrown  in, 
for  $45,000.  This  is  within  two  hours  of  Lon¬ 
don . About  a  million  dollars  a  year  are 

being  paid  by  Texans  for  sheep — so  report 

says . A  colony  to  settle  in  Dakota  next 

Spring  is  being  formed  in  the  Western  part 
of  this  State.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  num¬ 
ber  about  50,  of  whom  Moravia  will  furnish 
the  majority,  others  going  from  Weedsport, 

Elmira,  Syracuse  and  Wayne  counties . 

Nineteen  cows  of  a  herd  of  92,  belonging  to 
Liberman’s  dairy  at  8eacaucus,  N.  J..  have 

recently  died  of  pleuro-pnenmonia . 

Chattanooga  will  this  year  ship  about  750,000 
pounds  of  dried  Tennessee  fruit . Cali¬ 

fornia  raises  sunflowers  in  unlimited  quanti¬ 
ties,  gets  62  bushels  of  see  i  to  the  acre,  grinds 
n,  gallon  of  oil  out  of  each  bushel,  and  then 

feeds  chickens  and  cows  with  the  refuse . 

....The  Paris  Bulletin  Dee  Halles  says  the 
French  beet-root  crop  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
1881.  The  yield  of  sugar  Is  estimated  at  from 

380,000  to  400,000  torus . Aroostook 

County  (Me.)  farmers  will  get  some  $100,000 
for  their  potatoes  this  season.  They  say  it 
costs  them  three  cents  to  raise  one  bushel ! . . . . 
On  account  of  scarcity  of  corn  East  new 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  corn  is  being  pushed 

rapidly  forward . . . . . 

A  telegram  from  Albany,  New  York,  this 
morning  sayB:  "T.  C.  Eastman  of  New  York, 
W.  II.  Monroe  of  Albany,  W.  H.  Vanderbilt 
and  H,  &  W.  Arnold  of  Chicago,  have  formed 
a  company  with  a  reported  capital  of  $1,000,- 
009  to  oppose  the  Chicago  dressed  beef  enter¬ 
prise  of  Hammond  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co. 
They  will  open  depots  in  every  city  where  the 
other  firms  have  agencies  now,  and  will  sell 
the  beef  brought  from  Chicago  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Refrigerator  Company’s  cars  at  a  price 
which  will  just  cover  expenses.  This  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  move  to  crowd  out  the  dressed 
beef  trade  in  the  interests  of  the  live  stock 

business  of  the  East.” . . 

....  An  invitation,  to  which  16  signatures  are 
appended,  has  been  Bent  to  all  breeders  of 
Angus  polled  cattle  in  the  country  to  meet  at 
the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Nov,  22,  to  consult  with  regard  to  their 

mutual  interests,  etc . Uncle  Peter  Mc- 

Geoch  has  related  his  experience  with  Mil¬ 
waukee  No.  2  wheat  from  Angus  Smith  & 
Co.’s  Elevator  A.,  Milwaukee,  which  seems  to 
justify  his  recent  declaration  that  he  will  not 
receive  wheat  from  that  elevator  on  the 
"  puts  ”  he  has  sold,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 

badly  mixed  with  very  inferior  wheat . 

- - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

In  England  the  "  closure  ”  question  is  still 
the  chief  topio  of  political  interest.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  are  now  likely  to  oppose  the  meas¬ 
ure  in  any  shape,  as  the  "  gag  ”  can  be  put 
on  any  speaker  in  Parliament  by  a  bare  ma¬ 
jority  vote  instead  of  a  two-third  vote,  as 
they  wanted.  The  two  thirds  requirement 
would  always  prevent  the  application  of  the 
rule  to  them,  as  they  will  always  have  more 
than  one  third  of  the  voters,  while  it  would 
make  it  always  apply  to  the  Irish,  who  will 
never  have  one-third.  If  the  Tories  vote 
against  any  form  of  "closure”  the  Parnell- 
ites  will  join  them,  and  then  Gladstone’s  ma 
jorifcy  will  he  so  small  that  the  Conservatives 
will  obstruct  business  on  principle  until  Par¬ 
liament  is  dissolved  so  as  to  give  the  "  people” 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinion  on  this 

"gag  law.” . From  present  indication* 

it  appears  probable  that  England  will  virtual¬ 
ly  occupy  or  entirely  control  Egypt,  some¬ 
what  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indian  depend¬ 
encies.  The  "  Foreign  Control  ”  in  Egypt  has 
been  abolished,  leaving  France  unrepresented 
in  the  Egyptian  Government.  Earl  Dufferin 
is  now  arranging  matters  at  Cairo,  and  the 
Porte  has  been  told  that  this  is  no  time  for  it 
to  attempt  interference  in  Egyptian  matters. 
The  False  Prophet  is  reported  to  have 
received  a  severe  check . .Manufac¬ 

turers  in  France  were  never  more  busy 

than  they  are  now . M.  Legrand, 

French  Minister  of  Commerce,  on  Monday 
promised  to  submit  to  the  Cabinet  the  ques 
tion  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  decree  restrict¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  pork . According 

to  accounts  from  Austrian  Poland  and  South 
Russia  the  Winter  has  already  set  in,  and  the 
weather  is  unseasonably  cold.  In  eastern  Ga¬ 
licia  there  have  been  heavy  snowfalls.  At 
Podaice  three  peasants  have  been  frozen  to 
death.  At  Wilna  a  laborer  met  with  the  same 
fate.  In  the  north,  too,  the  river  Neva,  run¬ 
ning  through  St.  Petersburgh,  is  frozen  and 
navigation  for  the  year  is  closed . An¬ 

thony  Trollope,  the  novelist,  while  at  dinner 


on  Friday  week,  was  seized  with  a  fit  which 
largely  overpowered  his  mental  faculties,  but 

he  is  now  slowly  recovering.  He  is  07 . 

Since  1879  Franco  has  imported  more  wine 
than  she  has  exported.  In  1S79  2,109  000  hec¬ 
tolitres  were  imported;  in  1S80  5,958,000;  in 
1S81  0,553,000  hectolitres.  The  bulk  of  this 
wine  was  from  Spain,  the  rest  being  from 

Italy,  Turkey,  Hungary  and  Portngal . 

Sir  Garnet  Wolesley  gets  $250,000  and  the 
title  of  Lord  W olesley  of  Cairo — not  of  Egypt 
as  most  of  the  papers  say _ ...  .Peace  nego¬ 

tiations  between  Chili  and  Peru  are  broken 
off,  and  ex  President  Don  Garcia  Calderon 
has  been  reimprisoned.  Chili  asks  too  much 

Peruvian  territory . . The  London  Daily 

News  understands  that  Mr.  Tube’s  committee 
have  resolved  to  promote  the  emigration  of 
7,000  or  8,000  persons  from  the  poorest  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Ireland  at  a  probable  expense  of 
£25,000.  The  Goverment  will  advance  the 
money,  and  the  emigrants  can  go  where  they 

please . . . . . . . 

- *- - 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to 
all  yearly  subscribers  from  now  until  Jan. 
1st.  1884  for  $2.0< . 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Strongly  Recommended.— A.  S.  Cham¬ 
berlin,  who  has  kept  the  "Old  Bull’s  Head 
Stables,”  in  New  York  city,  for  over  forty 
year,  speaking  of  the  one-half  and  three-quar¬ 
ter  blood  Pereheron-Norman  horses,  said: 
"They  are  the  finest  looking  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive;  have  better  action,  are  quicker  stepping, 
have  better  feet  and  stand  their  work  better 
than  the  Clydes,  and  bring  a  better  price  on 
the  market.  I  would  advise  the  farmers  and 
breeders  who  are  breeding  horses  to  sell  on 
the  New  York  market  for  draft  purposes,  to 
breed  from  the  French  horses  in  preference  to 
all  others.” — Chicago  Tribune.  The  greatest 
importing  and  breeding  establishment  in  the 
world  is  that  of  M.  W.  Dunham,  at  Wayne, 
Ill.,  who  has  imported  and  bred  nearly  1,000 
Percheron-Normans,  and  now  has  some  400 

on  hand. — Adv. 

- - 

♦Many  ladies  who  had  scarcely  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  feeling  well  for  years  have  been  so 
renovated  by  using  Lydia  Pinkham’s  Veget¬ 
able  Compound  that  they  have  triumphed 
over  the  ills  flesh  is  said  to  be  heir  to,  and  life 
has  been  crowned  with  the  added  charm  of  a 

fresher  beauty. — Ado. 

- - 

Sudden  Changes  of  the  weather  often 
cause  Pulmonary,  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic 
troubles.  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  will 
allay  the  irritation  which  induces  coughing 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Price  25  cents. — Adv. 


S2J~The  wonders  of  modern  chemistry  are 
apparent  in  the  beautiful  Diamond  Dyes.  All 
kinds  and  colors  of  Ink  can  be  made  from 

them. — Adv. 

- - 

— Tender  Itchings  in  any  part  of  the  body 
cured  by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  ’Tis  the 
best. — Adv. 

Don’t  die  in  the  house.  "Rough  on  Rats.” 

Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs. 

15  cents. — Adv. 

- - 

Send  a  3  cent  stamp  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & 

Co.,  Lowell,  Mas?.,  for  a  set  of  their  beautiful 

album  cards. — Adv. 

- •-♦-» - 

Have  you  taken  a  cold?  You  can  cure  it 
promptly  by  using  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.— 
Adv. 

- »  ♦  »  — 

Burnett’*  Oocoalne 

Promotes  a  Vigorous  and  Healthy  Growth  of 
the  Hair. 

It  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  cases  where 
the  hair  was  coming  out,  and  has  never  failed 
to  arrest  its  decay. 

Use  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts— the 
best. — Adv. 


Sl|e  filaxluH. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Up  to  Saturday.  Nov.  11. 

CHICAGO  — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  "regular”  and  No.  2  ChicHgo  Spring 
wheats  are  2^@2%c  lower  for  cash;  No.  2 
Red  Winter  2^'c.  lower;  other  grades  pro¬ 
portionately  lower.  Corn  2%o.  lower  cash; 
1  %o.  lower  for  Nov.;  3^0.  lower  for  Dec., 
l  j^cf  lower  for  May.  Gats  and  rve  about 
steady.  Barley  l@>2c.  lower.  Flax  seed  steady. 
Butter  1  to  2c.  lower.  Pork,  $1.60  to  $1,75 
lower.  Lard  steady.  Cattle  a  trifle  lower.  Hogs 
SO  to  60c.  lower.  Sheep  steady.  Prices  are: 

WmcATeasy,  Regular.  9l>{  .Hit#!..  November:  93J4e. 
W.UHe.  De-ember;  BlUlfii'JI jy-  nil  the  year:  MWtitHS&c 
January:  8SW.jm  May;  No,  y  Chicago  Spring,  9iHv@92c, 
cuvh;  November;  the  rest  the  mime  ns  regular; 

No.  3  do  ,  7»c;  rejected,  fill#-;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  9to. 
cash;  93j«(w94o,  November.  9-kv  December;  No.  3  Win¬ 
ter,  900:  rejected,  V'J.V.  Corn  unset  lied  and  Irregular 
at  trie,  cash;  «0c  November;  December  ami  all 
the  year;  January:  Stake.  May:  rejected.  C3o. 

OATS  firm  at  cash  and  November;  ;i356<r«339i'c, 

December  and  all  the  year;  8a')*c.  May;  » ejected, 
3H4a  Rvk  steady  at  r>6e.  Ra.iu.icy  firm  at  3  'e.  Fi,ax- 
kkkp  active  at  *1  IS®J10  Pork,  $lfl@19.35,  cash: 
$i8.52k<SH8.95;  November,  8 17. 97b.n>cl8,  December  and 
all  the  year;  $1N.0:U®18  05,  Januurv,  SlHOTk@18.10, 
February;  *1f!.30vil8  3%  May,  I.aro  active,  $U.60 
cash;  $il  424£®11.4>,  November;  aiO.59,  December 
and  all  the  year;  lIUTItyic  10  93.  January;  SHI  95® 
10  91  to,  February;  May.  Bulk-meats  In 

fair  demand;  shoulders.  To,  short  rib,  Uc;  short  clear, 
like.  BUTTER  dull  and  weak;  ordinary  to  flue  cream¬ 
ery,  24®88ot  common  to  choice  dairy,  I2J£®32.  Egos 
In  fair  demand  at  24 Hogs  opened  weak,  ruled 
10@15o.  lower  than  yesterday,  and  closed  steadier; 


mixed,  $6  10®S  65:  heavy.  $5.70@7.6O;  light,  $6  20@G  75; 
skies,  $@5.6U  C  attlb — Market  quiet  anil  slow;  values 
about  steady;  exports,  $6@6  10;  good  to  cholee  ship¬ 
ping,  85. 20® 5  7.7;  common  to  medium.  $3.75@4  75; 
butchers’.  82  25@4.  In.  Stockers  and  feeders,  $'2. 90® 
4.25;  Texans,  8J,70®<  05:  Americans,  84  10®5.25.  Shkhp 
—Trade  weak  and  quiet;  quality  poor;  common  to 
fair.  82.9  <§,3.25;  medium  to  good,  $3.4u@3.90;  choice, 
$4.25@#4  S3. 

Cincinnati  — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  ia  3®  fco  1°-  higher 
for  cast;  L%c  lower  for  Dec.  Corn,  No.  2, 
mixed,  3c.  nighor  for  cash;  %a.  higher  for 
Dec.  Oats,  l^o.  to  2c.  lower.  Rye,  2  to  2%c. 
lower,  Pork,  $2  to  $4  lower.  Putter,  1  to  2c. 
lower.  Hogs,  steady. 

Whkat  s'cnily.  No.  2  Red  W Inter,  98wi901q'c.  Bpot;  96c. 
November;  't5^c,  December,  954(e,  nil  the  year.  Corn 
firm:  No.  2  mixed,  73.’.  spot;  6  W@6Gc,  November;  5l%e. 
December;  55<j.  all  the. v*  nr;  M9f,o.  January.  Oats 
Arm;  Ni,  2  riiixcd  .’flJ.feii-'Hjc,  Spot;  31160  November; 
350  December:  35, :  all  me  year;  35o.  May.  Ryu  quiet 
at  6l%@62c.  Baulky  ilull;  Extra  No.  3  Spring,  59  ,<,0tlo. 
I’OhK  quiet;  New  $  :u@2l  T.ARO  firm  nt  11  ittliliK.  lU.'i.K- 
m kath  dull;  Shoulders,  9c.;  Clear  Klb,  11%'c.  Hac<in 
steady;  Shoulders,  lut^o;  Clear  Rio,  l»4v.  Buttkr 
weaker  Choice  Western  Reserve,  26c.;  Chinoe  Cealral 
Ohio,  2!lc  I  to  os  weak;  Common  and  Light,  35.50® 
86.85;  Packing  and  Butchers',  86. ill® 7.35;  reclpts,  4,700 
head;  shipments,  (345  head. 

St.  Louis. — Con  pared  with  prices  a  week 
ago.No  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  l>/to  l%c.  lower  for 
cash,  l%e.  lower  for  Dec.,  and  a  tall  of  %r. 
for  all  the  year.  Corn  lc.  to  2c,  lower  lor 
cash,  and  >*0.  to  %c.  lower  for  all  the  year. 
Oats  2c.  mg  tier  for  cash;  %c.  higher  for  Dec., 
%c.  lower  for  May.  Rye  2c.  higher.  Barley 
5c.  lower.  Cattle  somewhat  higher.  Hogs 
lower  a  little.  Sheep  a  trifle  higher.  Prices  are: 

Wheat  unsettled,  No. 2  Roil  fall,9ir.t5492e.  cash;  9234 
@92i4o.  November.  «8*te,  December; 93c  :  all  the  year: 
96c.  J  i  unary;  9iM-i97}&>.  Kobntarv;  $1  ic!%  May;  No  3 
do.  R3V4®S96&i!.  Cohn,  t;3o.  cash  and  November;  5344c. 
all  the  year;  49®  49  tie.  January;  Wo,  bid  February; 
Sl%®5  He.  Ms v;  Oats  quiet  at  3-t%c.  bid. 83%c.  bid. 
cash;  sjfce.  November;  :«)qc  Drcemccr  and  all  tho 
year;  31)40.  May.  HRlt o7M57|HJC.  Barley  n>@85fi.  <’at- 
Tt.it  ciood  grade*  steady  and  pretty  Arm  but  poor 
qualities  dull;  good  grass  Texans  sell  readily  at  8  >.,5 
@84.25.  and  choicO  fat  would  go  to  84.75;  low  grades 
$3:<t3  an;  unlive  cows  and  ludfor*  $2  r, >.* 5 75,  mainly 
$3®8.S0;  butcher  sun-rs,  $.LY)®  |  25i  mixed  lota,  83  50 
@825;  Western  half.bree*dH,  hI.25@$5;  light  native 
shipping  steers.  $4  25  «ii  ,5  heavy  3l.75@5.  '.0.  Sheet 
—Prices  steady  and  supply  scarce:  good  to  choice 
muttons,  $t  .4.75  fair  to  good,  31  25@S4.  Hoos  — 
Best.  Yorkers,  $if.20@6. 1 1;  miked  packing.  $6.25@6  60; 
heavy,  do.,  $ii.75®(i.8S;  butchers’  to  extra,  86.81  @7.20. 
— - - »♦» 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Nov.  n,  1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— The  market  for  domestic  has  been 
unsettled  Klduey  beans  are  scarce.  Foreign  stock 
not  very  activ  . 

Beans,  marrow,  1982  prime.  $Y.23@3.30:  do  medium, 
choice,  $?.63@2.70  do  pea,  choice,  small,  12.70@2J3; 
do.  pea.  (marrow)  $2  60  *3  65;  do.  white  kidney.  1882, 
choice,  $S.3U®84S5;  do.  red  kidney,  1R82,  choice,  $3.35# 
8.40;  do  turtle>soup,  $2  0O@2  25;  do.  foreign  mediums, 
$1.90@1.95;  Peas.  green,  11*3,  prime,  $1.»0;  southern, 
b.  e.  D‘  two-busli  bag.  $2.fX>&2  75. 

Breadstuit.i  am,  Pkovihionb.— Prices  for  Flour, 
Meal  aud  Feed.-  Fi-ouil  Market  still  favorsbuyers, 
w.th  more  dolnr  for  export,  in  Inly  In  low  giaues 
on  spot  and  to  arrive  iu  all  this  month.  Very  mod¬ 
erate  Jobbing  trade  Inquiry,  with  buyers  operating 
muiuly  to  cover  urgent  wants.  No.  ..  $2.40®3-6o, 
latter  extreme;  Auperttae,  2Vi»A -5,  latter  extreme; 
common  to  fair  extra  Slate.  83  85  »4  30;  good  to 
fancy  do..  84.38^6.75;  Common  to  good  extra  Wes¬ 
tern  $j85«l  •m;  good  to  choice,  $1.I5@8  25;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio,  $3  95®4.8S; 
good  to  choice  do.,  $4  *>@7.1*1:  common  extra  Min 
nesota,  83.9Iiu4.br,;  clear,  2  ftU&8.75.  rye  mixture, 
$d.50®6  'ii;  baker*'  extra,  $>i.UU@i.iM;  straight,  $6.00 
#7.25,  patent,  $6  75#S-20;  St.  Louis  common  to  fair 
extra.  $8  9J#I.»!  good  to  very  choice.  $4.SO@7.aO: 
patent  Wlnt-r  wheal  extra.  86.2Y&7  5 Ik  city  mill  extra 
for  West  Indie*.  $5. 30*545  South  America, $.i  fiil@5.15! 
patent,  $fi.5u®7.5o.  Southern  Hour,  common  to  good 
extra.  $4.65@.190.  good  to  choice,  $5  1*1*7  00,  Including 
some  for  export.  $1  21.  R.ve  dour  steady;  superfine. 
83.60<a.l  90.  Buck  wheat  flour  scarcely  So  firm;  sales  at 
$i.2i@3.50.  lat'er  an  extreme.  Corn  meal.  Brandy¬ 
wine,  $M0ul  .5  yellow  Western  quoted  $4.15@4  25. 
Peed— Sharps,  d22<»2l;  No.  1  middlings  $19@21;  No  2 
middlings.  8)8;  No.  1  feed.  $if@l8  5tj,  medium  feed, 
3  6  5o@i(i  No.  2  fend,  $lfi  5U@17,  aud  rye  feed  at 
SAIperton. 

Prices  of  wain  —Wheat— 5lnrkrt  Irregular  and  un- 
setfed;  a  HtMo  better  trade  both  tor  export  and  city 
milling,  and  a  ia*gc  uu*  ness  i.  Hpeculatlve  account; 
Ungraded  Wluter  red,  87c,<ft$'..li\  No.  3  red,  $L‘ 2-M@ 
1.05k,  steamer  No.  2  re  i,  8  .'U  A;  So.  3  red.  $1  06*4 
@l.0.'4  for  certificate*.  $LUt94fi»)JO  delivered;  No.  l 
red,  *11214;  mixed  winter.  .'2*k;  red  Canada, 
81.08*4  In  bond;  ungraded  white.  90c  fo$t  IS)£:  steamer 
No.  3  white,  76c;  steamer  No.  *  white,  tfeo;  No.  2  white, 
$1  01;  steamer  No.  1  while,  91c;  No-  1  white,  $1  OS® 
1  OS-h  for  certirteat.es.  $l,i:--il.lU  delivered:  No  2  red 
for  November.  $i  06*4 ' 1  0 *41:  tlo.  December,  81  U8*ft@ 
1.0914  do  year,  $t.imU<5, 1.0,54:  do.  January.  $t.l(%@ 
1  life,;  do.  February  $1  12-hH'.  No.  1  white  Nov.  in 
bor.  $l.U6bf#l  07.  RviC  null,  lower;  Western  68<<u71ic; 
Canada  <2}s#7S*4c;  State,  B  rlev-  Market 

tinner;  No.  1  Canada  97@98c  No.  I  bright,  $l.01@l  02; 
tw  '-ro wed  State,  gS@0Oo.  latter  an  extreuui.  mainly 
88c;  two  and  tour-rowed  Stale  lii'xert,  8-c;  No.  2  t  wo- 
rowed  Stale,  to  arrive,  85c.  IN.ii*.a'  -  Market  unsettled; 
cash  lots  scarce  and  2@2*4e.  blghiu;  fair  home  trade 
demintd,  shipper*  hold  tig  Off.  and  a  large  huAlness  on 


No.  I  quoted  I'-lkie;  No.  3  white,  4. kl3c;  No,  2.  46# 
46'qc;  No.  1  quoted  521tC:  mixed  Western,  40@43o: 
white  do.,  43@4Sc,  white  State,  43@5tlc;  No.  2  mixed 
November,  41  !4«<)4l>4e;  do.  December,  42,14@12%c;  do. 
January,  43@43*4c. 

VISIHI.K  8DPPLY  OF  GRAtN  IX  THE  UNITED  8TATE8  AND 
CANADA. 

Nov.  4,  NOV.  5, 

1882.  1881. 

bush.  bush. 

Wheat .  17,742.853  21.955,954 

Corn .  4,003,864  24  958.991 

Oats .  4.175.772  4.170,583 

Barley .  2,572,329  2,787  861 

Rye,...”..;.... .  1,081,018  1,372,019 

PrlceB  of  Provisions  Pork  -New  mess  spot,  $'£2.25 
@22.50;  cltv  family  mess,  quoted  $25.  Beef  has  a  slow 
demand;  'Plain  mess,  $.2i.«l2,50;  extra  mess.  $13.50 
@14.00;  packet,  415.51  k»17.*W,  city  extra  Indian  mm, 
in  tea  ,  4i28®#J.  Beef  ham*,  quoted  $17.50@1H.(KI. 
Cut  meats  Pickled  bellies,  12c;  pickled  shoulders, 
8W..)9c:  pickled  bam*.  12U@l3c;  smoked  do.  14@t4)4ci 
smoked  shuit'ders,  Hie.  ltucou-Long  clear  nominal, 


December,  11  2s@tl  32>4c;  seller  year,  11.25@I  i.S2*4o; 
Steam  higher  and  in  better  demand  at  12.25C;  re¬ 
fined  for  Continent  quoted  12.40. 

Butter. — State  dairy  products  arc  coming  more 
freely  as  the  creameries  are  closing  up.  hirst  class 
table  butter  will  hold  Its  own.  while  Inferior  Is  only 
nominal  The  rorolgu  demand  is  moderate,  aud  will 
protmniy  remain  so  the  rent  of  the  year. 

Creamery  tancy.  37c;  choice  :9k$3.'c;  fair  to  good, 
80ri84e;  ordinary,  2 WftSkq  dr.  June  choice,  29@31;do. 
June,  fair  to  good,  21<*2S;  State  dalres.  eulire,  tub 
and  tlrklu,  fancy,  3*sx 5,  do.,  do.,  good,  21@30.  do.  half 
Orkln  tubs  and  paHs.  fancy.  ;*.@llc;  do.  choice,  Jit® 
32c;  do.  good.  2H@29C:  do-  fair,  2t@24o;  State  ftrklns 
dairy  entire,  29t*3dr;  do.  Hue,  27®SMc;  do.  fair  to  goed, 
ytnie  WVUh  tulwL  eliokv.  i>p{  vv^lgh  tubs, 
good  to  prime, 2fl@29c;  State  Welsh  tubs,  fair  to  good, 
2t@25c;  Western  Imitation  ercamery,22@30o;  do.  dairy 
choice,  28c;  do.  good  to  prime.  2il@24c;  do.  ordinary 
to  fair,  l«@)9e;  Western  factory,  June,  cholee,  18; 
do.  fulr  to  good.  16@17e;  do.  choice  current  make.  17® 
17.i4o:  do.  fair  to  guud  do.,  16® 1 6 Stic;  do.  ordinary, 
15®  l5>4o. 

tMimaSE  —The  market  Is  well  supplied,  aud  Is  rather 
tame.  Inferior  prodnets  are  uncertain  and  slow. 

State  factory,  ranoy  to  home  trade.  12m@12I40S 
do.  fancy  fall  to  shippers,  12 H:  do.  choice.  12*4@12S4c: 
do.  prime,  U*4@12c;  do.  flue,  lU*i@Uc;  do.  medium,  9>4 


@10c;  do.  poor  to  fair,  8@9c;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  12kjc; 
do.  fine,  llJ4@12c;  do.,  fair  to  good,  9®llc;  Creamery 
skims,  good.  6®8c;  do.  fair,  4@5J4e;  Skints,  Iron-clad, 
2@844c 

Cotton.— There  has  been  little  or  no  change  in 
prices.  Spctlsdull  and  weak.  The  Liverpool  mar¬ 
ket  remains  rather  tame.  Receipts  since  September 
1. 1,617.185  bales,  against  1,528,481  bales  for  tne  same 
time  last  season. 

N.  Orleans.  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . .  7%  8 $4  BW 

Strict  ordinary .  8  5-16  8  9-16  8  9-16 

flood  ordinary .  9*4  934  9% 

Strict  good  ordinary .  918-16  9  13  18  9  13-16 

Low  middling .  10  1*  M  10V< 

Strlet  low  middling .  10M  10  7-16  10  7-16 

Middling .  10  1 1-16  1094  1004 

Good  Middling .  10  1 1-16  10%  10% 

Strict  good  middling .  10%  11  1-16  11  1-16 

Middling  fair  .  11%  119-16  119-16 

Fair . * . . .  12%  12  5-16  12  5-16 


Good  ^ordinary .  7J4  I  Low  Middling,  9 

Strict  good  ordinary.  ...  8  5-16  I  Middling . 9  15-16 

Dried  Fruits.— Southern  apples,  1882  crop,  ordinary 
to  good,  6%@  7c;  do.  do.,  flne  to  choice,  7%@8%c;  do. 
do.  fancy.  9@9%c;  Western  crop  1882,  ordinary,  5%@ 
5%c;  do.  do.  choice  lotn,  5%@6c;  apples,  1882,  evapo- 
rated.  I2@llc;  do.  choice,  ring  cut.  l5@1554o;  Reaches, 
Southern,  crop  1882.  8@9%c;  do.  Carolina,  crop  1SS2, 
good  to  rancy.  l!®15o;  do.  Georgia,  crop  1882, 
peeled.  9@tSc:  evaporated  peaches,  peeled.  25@27c; 
do  do.  impeded,  12®  13c;  unueeled  peaches,  halves, 
18*2,  (%@5c;  do.,  quarters,  1882,  4%0:  Blums,  South¬ 
ern,  M@ll%c;  do.  State.  15@l5*4c;  Cherrlc*.  1882.  21 
@21  %c;  Blackberries,  U4t2.  r4(@,c;  Ra*pbcrrtc8,  1882, 
31@3t%c;  Huokleberrles,  1881,  i3@14o. 

Eaos.— Choice  stock.  In  bbls..  *  do*.  31®32c;  State 
and  I'enrmyl vimtu,  In  bbls.,  29%@30c;  choice  Western, 
28W®29c:  other  Western,  28®28)4o;  Canadian,  fresh, 
line.  In  bbls,.  2H@28%c;  all  kinds,  poor  to  good.  26 
(<j)28c;  limed  eggs,  State,  28%®37c;  do.  Western;  25®26c 

Fresh  Fruits.— Apples  In  light  supply  and  prime 
lots  In  good  demand.  Bears  about  nominal  Grapes 
In  good  demand  and  held  ISrmiy.  Cranberries  ar¬ 
riving  moderately  ami  ruling  firm:  Florid*  oranges 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

$9,000  will  buy  a  fine  Farm  of  200  acres,  situated 
In  one  of  the  most  desirable  counthuitu  Missouri,  one 
mile  from  County  Seat,  a  town  of  l.IHlft  Inhabitants, 
and  two  miles  from  depot.  The  count)  is  free  train 
debt  and  ha*  $HI)JMM.I  In  treanury.  Taxes  on  the  farm 
In  1882  were  only  $37.  Limestone  soil.  In  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  well  watered,  and  timber  enough  for 
use  on  the  farm.  The  house  la  a  new  frame  building, 
with  seven  rooms.  Ice-house,  smoke-house,  apring- 
bouse  and  cistern,  all  under  cover.  Good  stables, 
graln-sbed.  grain-houses,  Ac. 

Sixty  acres  of  wheat  yielded  1,500 bushels;  15  acres 
oats  yielded  COO  bushela;  22  acres  corn  yielded  1,000 
bushel*. 

Seventy  acres  of  wheat,  now  on  ground  will  be  In¬ 
cluded  In  t.ho  purchase  money. 

For  further  particulars  address 

JOHN  C,  WRIGHT, 

FARMINGTON,  Mo. 

Well  Augers  and  Drills  & 

FOR  EAlfTH  AND  ROC  K.  MX 
Common  Welle  nml  Artesln.11 
Welle. 

Easy  to  operate,  and  guarantee 
to  give  satisfaction. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

Send  for  circular. 

O.  RUST,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

I  nOIF  I  the  prettiest, cheapest  and  best  young  folks' 
LU  Jn  Imagazlne  published  for  only  35  cts.  a  year. 
Sample  copy  free.  Thos.  L.  Doy.  Batavia,  111- 


In  fair  sus>ply.  but  or  irregular  quality 
Apple*,  r,Ve«tern  N.  Y.,  mixed  lots.  $2.J5@S.25  per 
bbl.;  do.  Baldwin*,  $175(33.23;  Grecuing*.  $2  75@3  25 
windfalls,  do.  $i.25@).5<).  Fears-  Duchess,  per 
barrel.  4J.C0@8.CB;  deckels.  $3@I2;  Quinces  No.  1,  v  bbl., 

tS'AkiiS.iiu.  No.  2.  $2.t»ss 2  id  Grapes,  W.  N.  Y  .,  Del., 

•  t>.  .-•d.liN!  do  do.  Catawba,  -c;  do.  do  Concords, 
7c;  do.  ,1i..,  Uvle-tl*.  V-  It-.  5%®6c-  Crauberrle  ,  Cape 
Cod,  fancy,  F  bbl.  $U.ni»l do  good  to  prime, 
$8®10.V)  ao  *  crate.  $2.7foyA7 .75;  do.  Jersey,  prime, 
F  crate,  $3  0o@3.5(J;  tlo  fair  to  good,  W  crate,  $2.50® 
2  73;  Fla.  orange*,  choice,  bright,  per  %  bbl.  box,  $5  00 
@.i.50;  do.  fair  to  good,  $3@4;  Peanut*,  Virginia,  hand¬ 
picked,  iett...  7%@8Ci  do-,  fancy.  6v.s7e;  do.,  good  to 
prime,  )‘46dUci  uo.,  shelled  per  IN.  do-  Chest¬ 

nut*,  Northern,  bu*hel,  $3.0®4l<i  S-  uthern,  $1.50 
<33.50;  fllckory  nuts,  >  bush.,  $1  :»ii®2.50. 

Hay  a.so  Straw.— Prime  Timothy  Is  I11  light  supply 
at  present  and  price*  are  firm.  Medium  and  lower 
grades  are  111  liberal  supply  ami  quiet.  Rye  *traw  is 
dull  aud  unchanged,  while  oat  straw  Is  In  good  de¬ 
mand  aud  tlrm. 

Hoy,  prime  Timothy,  per  tlYl  lbs.  S3@90o;  mo  lum 
do,  lOotvOe;  shipping  grade*,  55®60e;  clover  45@55c; 
S'raw— No.  1  Rye,  80c  all  ft  Kyo,  40&50C;  Oat  straw, 
40®  4.50. 

Hors-Hop*aretiUll"boomlng."  The  German  market 
Is  higher  but  the  London  about  the  same.  A  few  lots 
brought  $  i5  li  re  and  holders  do  not  sot; in  disposed 
to  take  less  than  this  for  choice  stock. 

N.  Y.Statc.crop  of  1882, choice,  $1.10#]  15;  do,  do.medl- 
UlnS.  $,.0O@$Mv>;  do.do., low  grades,  97@98e;  do.  1881, 
good  to  choice.  90c@$1.10:  Eastern  crop  of  1882,  fair  to 
choice,  95ltJi$L 

Pntn.ruv  and  Game.— Live  poultry- Spring  chickens, 
near-by,  y  it,  13®14c;  do.  Western  and  Southern, 
12:  fowls.  Ba.  and  Jersey  V  Tb.  tat:;  do.  State,  12c  do. 
’.V'-vtcrn.  do  lie.;  roosters  old,  »  ft.  7@8o'  Turkeys. 
Jersey  and  Pa  I*  m  12'<t)3',;  do.  Western,  12c..;  ducks, 
State.Fa.  and  Jcnu-y,  ♦  pair,  ?5c.@$1.25:  do.  Western, 
NX360;  Geese,  Western,  $1  pair.  $1.25®1.S0;  do.  State, 
Pm.,  and  Jersey.  *  pair,  *l.50@iU). 

Urc**rd  Poultry -Turkeys,  prime,  dry  picked,  '5@ 
lfiC.:  do.  scalded.  14®i5c  ;  do.  poor  to  fair,  ll@13c.; 
do.  Springs,  Hhtladelplila,  1  to  5  lbs  B  pair,  20@2IC; 
do.  Phil*.  3  to  t  »s  *  polr.V  lb,  l8@'90t  ctdik- 
ens,  State;  choice.  18c;  do.  Western,  15@16;  fowls. 
Bucks  County  and  N.  J.,  prime.  15@16c;  do.  I..  I.  and 
N.J.,  fair  to  good,  I3@14e;  do.  Philadelphia  dry  picked, 
prime.  l«@lfc;dO  Slab'  and  Western,  dry  picked.  15@ 
ifC. :  d<A.  scalded.  14«i  15e;  do.  fair  to  good,  12@l3c; 
ducks.  Jersey,  p  lb,  i'J®l4o:  do.  State  ano  West¬ 
ern.  fair  to  good,  ll@12c;  do,  Philadelphia  Spring,  18 
@JUo:  do.  L.  1.  Spring,  16®lHc;  do.  State  aud  Western, 
Spring,  U@l6c 

Game— Quail.  V  dor..  $2  50@3;  Partridges,  f  astern 
and  Mian..  75@9  tc;  St  are  and  other  Western,  pa..', 
$1.95;  Grouse,  do.  9dc@$l.(6k  Wwidcock,  *  pair, 
65wA5c;  KnglUh  snipe  and  plover,  fresh,  *  dozen, 
$1.50;  tame  squabs,  light,  ao.  $'1.50()«3.73;  do.  dark, 
do..  $£Mk»2.75;  tame  pigeons  live,  pair,  25®40c; 


ten  I,  »  pair,  35@40e.  do.  green  wing,  teal,  do.,  25c: 
do.  common.  *  pair,  venlsou,  Minn,  short 

saddle*.  $  B.  IVoaIWc;  do.  State  and  other  Western, 
sad illcs,  15@ltc.  Hares,  V  pair,  50®60c;  Kuliblts,  41 
pair,  25SsOV..  „ 

VtOETARLita.  —Irish  prtu trier,  iu  light  supply,  and 
sidling  at  rather  firmer  price*  Sweet*  In  moderate 
supply  *nil  *tei»dily  su-talned  Onion*  plenty  and 
dull.  Rus*la  turnip*  1  lenty  and  slow. 

Lima  beans,  4*  bag.  $2ibw3-  Onions,  red,  ♦*  bbl.,  $1 
@l.5t),  yellow.  $1  2*.s#l  50  white  $l.75'0i2.nu  Cabbage, 
near-by.  44  irO,  $4<3tf  Potatoea.  I,  Island.  V  bbl  $2.25 
@2. 5);  do.  Western  N-  V.,  *>  bbl.,  $1.76@2.tO:  sweet 
potato**.  Va.  yellow  p  bbl  .  $2@2  23;  do  Disl.  River, 
do.  $1.50#1.75  To  mu  toes,  L.L  *  box,  30®4ae.  Beets, 
L.  L.  ¥  1(X)  bunches,  $i.iJ0@1.50;  turnips,  Russia  V 
bbl.,  75c@$1.00.  Cauliflower,  per  bbl  ,  $1.50@$2  25. 
-  - 

LIVE  STOCK  MABKET8. 

New  York.  Saturday.  Nov.  U.  1882. 
Bkxviw.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  12.275  head 
against  12,3tB  head  for  same  time  lost  week.  Trade 
dull  at  quotation*.  Prices  ranged  from  8%  to  12%o. 
tier  weights  5  c  \  t  t»r?4  c» 6. ;  from  35  tbs.  to  56  lbs. 
huslxiru  allowed  net;a  few  bend  obtained  3,  lbs.  net: 
prb>?s  OK  live  weight*  $V80®8.75  per  cwt.  Common 
aud  medium  cattle  had  a  moderate  Inquiry  at  steady 

firlees.  Cominoa  to  prune  native  steers  sold  at  9%@ 
2%.-..  to  dress  V/,<  'A  »S,.  6 I'd  Colorado*  at  9%c  .  to 
dress  55  tbs..  Ics*  $1  per  head.  Fair  to  good  steers  at 
lOiitdUC.,  to  dress  53  lh*. 

Hoos.— Total  rticelpt*  for  six  days.  29  958  head, 
against 2.1,6  1  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Trade  was  slow  at  steady  prices.  Good  to 
prime  live  bog«  sold  at  $7  0«%@7.15per  lOtJ  n>;  country 
dressed  unchanged  at  8%«1  c.  for  all  weights. 

Jlit.cn  Cows.  Receipts  have  been  Itght  with  only  a 
fair  demand.  Prices  have  ranged  from  $35  to  $65  per 
head. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days 
81,323  head,  against  28,954  head  for  tho  same  1  lme  lost 
week-  Market  was  slow  toward  close  of  week;  qual¬ 
ity  coarse  to  good.  Common  lu  prime  sheep  sold  at 
$4.2fi@r..4U,  a  few  old  ewes  at4e,  and  a  few  heavy 
weather*  for  export  at  594c.  Common  to  choice 
lambs  ranged  from  $5.75  to  $6.40.  Western  wether-, 
V  lb,  3'4i«.'%e:  mixed  Western,  4i4@45.jo;  do.  .Terse' 
and  near-by,  4%@l$4e;  bucks,  8®3%c;  Spring  lambs, 
<*  n>,  5%@6%e. 

Calves.— Trade  dull  with  a  slight  reduction  on  all 
grades;  demand  moderate.  Live  calves,  Jersey,  Bucks 
and  River  County,  good  to  choice,  ICWUc;  do.  btate 
prime,  9%@10c;  do.  Stab:,  fair  to  good,  8%@9o;  do 
buttermilk  fed,  do.  grnkserH,  (iresstal 

veals,  poor  to  fair,  9@10c;  city  dressed  veals,  12%@ 
15%c.  and  dressed  grassers  7%@8%c. 


Send  9c.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 

E.  ifc  O.  Ward., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

forClreular  of  advice  about  Shipping  Produce. 

AIbo  recipe  for  Preserving  Euas. 

No.  *479  VVashlnamn  Street,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference— Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City 


Useful  Articles  Sent 


4'!toA*k‘i .  «v  -i  vtre  to  :  icicut  ro  you  r  r  r  * 

KunrViilunblfttml  vn-y  r*cflil  I  ■  I  L  L  I 

(«eiu  KiilMiuic  Mudiitui  ntilvU  ov».-i  MiRhoiulred 
■  uDcifui  u' .  .i.il-1,  ..  iKN*u*»fi»l  ilcAlgu .  can  la*  niuilu.  Ifc  is 
vfer>‘  u>vfuU  in|rt  pro*.' a**  n  la^rlnalnuc  atnl  m*rruorive  pax  time 
forikii.  v.  The  AiiMAK’Mr  l*oekeiTehkaci*ttph«  *»y  tb«  aid  of 
vrtiiah  :m%  p'*r»ou  mu  1*  m a  i lie  on-  of  tf legraphlng.  utlrl  be  able 
to  flliid  mid  I'-ttiVf.  .iiCKUa^t  i ;  ^u.*.h  otic  if  Slivmn p:uiit:'l  *»itU  the 
Morse  AlfHobaf,  nml  full  iii  iructioub.  3.  Tho  hiiinlimtiM 
MuU*h  Vf 'tv  oniamufi'.al.  aud  a  pOTIb*U  IhUft-nf  b«dng 

Chenilaxlly  dmtmiaJ,  U  th>'  •  i  in  the  Ua>k,  *o  fhnr-  nuucliGM  may 

nlWuyl  be  fou t  d  la  f  h**  darlo  if.  r  oll!  at  an_v  tiltli’bf  nifilll  williOut 

trouble  ♦.  The  Illril  V*'i*hlvr  Viduud  I»»»Uui«rt 
with  whl.di,  :ifLi*r  a  liuic  pr  *ot)ce.  you  cuu  imUuD*  aaybinlof 
forest  or  of  ihu  Ib  id.  Plain  duii  iionf  aoroiiipjAtiy  Mnxsh 

article.  Now,  m  nbovr*  «nhd,  w  >  with  to  fend  you  IUcnl*  four 
? nimble  artioti  -4  nb«elutoiy  Frtje!  Our  obJvet  c '  «•» :  we 
pabliih  :t  hplrudii  family  papet  culled  T’llt*  Kurul  Home 
Journal,  a  Urge  S  pftucv  B2*oolumn«  «tuUi 

uuiabcr  of  which  U  lllltal  with  oliarnilnjc  wtoricH.^keuliea,  fioeina. 
Useful  know  lodge,  farm,  ganb’ti  and  liouatflibid  liiMs,  belles’  fancy 
work,  reading  lor  ilie  young,  curreut  humor,  Dew  j  oftlo  duv,  rrc. 
It  in  a  paper  that  U  uultcntlly  admired  and  v;niu>d  wliororer 
known,  and  wjjb|tij  to  Introduce  it  into  «»f  new  homes 

Without  <b',ny,  AV»f  tnaku  ih«  following  vCr.V  lib*** ul  olTer  r  Upon 
rtcrifit  «/  Only  Twcij  v-FI vc  fftiti  •»*  pMtttQe  itatopa,  ue 
Uffllxf/itl  Tliu  Uiirul  flniili;  tluilrlliil  /u>‘  1  I:  rw  Aloilth** 

diifi  u'f  tclU  u leo ddudt  Krtr  ti»<i  poat'patti'  the  Firm*  U<*tdiil 
Artie  lew  abut’*  tfewi  bed  t  'lliu  fnnr  us»  ful  nr’.iei*  •>  ujc  given 
absolvtdy /re* :  you  pay  only  for  the  paper.  ThU  <\  rare 
opportunity  and  a  tjrcit  buTf/atnl  MTc  gUAritdOfl  that  you 
yliall  rceciv  o  thrc4  time*  iho  value  of  money  m  t,  «n»i  if  you  are 
not  perfectly  fatinlh d  that  you  havo  rceelfisl  Mndi  value,  the 
utnoun tirll I  be  rh** «ir full v  returned.  Prwl  ubw  ,•  ib  n  l  put  l».  off. 
For  Oim  dollar  \vt*  will  wend  live  •-•iMcrinimn*  and  live  is  of  the 

pmiduni* :  fet  four  uf  your  neighbors  wt*h  y«*»j  nnd  dma 

st  oure  your  own  free,  Ah  to  our  r*  Uabilii  v  wo  refer  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  any  newspaper  iu  New  York,  ubo  to  Hie  Commercial 
Agencies.  Aildriw, 

F.  M.  LUPTON.PubllahcnSrPark  IMuec,  Neu  York- 

Hi &  Til 

nOPlUC  are  Wtnii.lv  best,  having  been  so 
UnuANO  decrcerl  at  every  Great  WorliPs  fn- 
duatrial  Competition  for  Sixteen  Yearn?  ie> 
other  American  <> iyun$  having  turn  Jon  rid  tqua*  at 
ant/.  Also  chenpvut.  Style  1U9;  81*  octaves;  sufll 
clent  compass  and  power,  with  best  quality,  for  pop¬ 
ular  sacred  and  secular  music  lu  wh*«  Lsor  families, 
at  onlv  N'J'J  One  liuudred  other  styles,  at  $3", 
$57,  $66.  $72,  $78,  $98,  $1U8.  $114  t-<  $’4X1  aurl  up  The 
larger  Kti/len  are.  ivhotlu  unrivaled  hy  any  other  organs. 
Also  for  easy  payments.  New  Illustrated  catalogue 
free. 

The  Mason  ,V  llamlin  Organ  and  Piano  Co., 
154  Tremonc  Hf.,  Boston: 48  E.  I4f.h  st  (Union  Square), 
New  York;  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

■  *2,500  American  and  Foreign  News- 

papers  and  Magazines  at 

Wholesale  Rates  to  Agents. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  $3  10. 
PETERSON  S,  $1.45. 

N.  Y.  TRIBUNE,  $1  00. 

Others  at  like  low  rates  to  canvassers. 
Complete  Price  List  Free. 

W  II-  MOORE, 

BKOCKFORT.  N.  Y. 


7 In  ElegantScriptType,  \  ey 

SZy  /on50  liL'.ullhillmpinlcJ 

«rv7canls,10c.  U  pks.  $t.  20  psftrl  ''•v0l\^O^| 
^^TgilteilKCdCttrila  with  l.ppej  cornsra,  10c. 
^^lyFABonta’ large  »l  bum  c-onulntug  all  tllolale»t\A^if\ 
X  / hivI.i  oflmportcl  buvcl  e.lea  au.l  nalin  frlng0\« 


V /  stvlea  oflmporU-il  buvcl  e.lea  au.l  »at!n  frlngeNJ 
/  cards,  with  llluatrated  premium  lint*  pi  ivato terms' 
to  agauta,  22e.  CARD  MILLS,  Norlhtord,  Conn. 


ENTERPRISE 

WIIffD  IVIXIiX. 

Known  and  *old  throughout  tho  world  i|  'ikst\ 

and  acknowledgod  The  Rost.  Simple  ii.A 
Durable,  Strong.  Few  Joints.  Frio-  ^ im 

tioniess  Turn  T'a-  .  ^ 

Ball  Governor.^  A  if  ' 

sizes  ior  Rail  Road,  a—.|n  ■ 

City  and  Farm  i^r.  -4wi  I  | 

Purposes  Every  isSSSSSSSO  [1  .^5cK5 
Mill  Warranted.  *  Tw*  y^jTvvjKy 

JK  ii  ter  prise  Feed  -NT  ill « 

For  Wind,  Horse,  Steam  or  Water  a  flijiUyir 
Power.  Climax  Corn  and  Cotton  •  nl-  hj(uy  ^ 

tivators.  Pumps,  Tanks,  Ate.  Send  ^ _ ‘  _ 

for  brown  Catalogue. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  CO., 

RICHMOND  CITY  MIIL  WORT 

RICHMOND,  Ind.  ^7- - \M‘ 

manufacturers  of 

Hill  Stones  and 

Flouring  Mill  Machinery 

the  best  French  Buh  r  J  j^(.  1  , 

CD8H  AND  F£fD  MILLS  ?  |jj 

country.  Send  ^ 

„  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 

Ay  -;  ■  v  Victorious  stall  fairs  Over 9.000 in 

t  .‘f.1*  A  Actual  use  in  every  Htate  and  Terri 

VTrtL-f  torv  of  the  U.  It  Is  a  section  wheel 

'ttJWll  has  been  madtroy  us  foi  ‘en  years ; 

fj  In  all  that  time  not  one  l  a*  blown 

down  without,  tower  breaking  -  a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We 
eave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merits.  Mills 
<eut  on  80  days'  trial  B iwl  '  MUl*  Corn  Nhe)lnv> 

&c.,  &c.  O  vt'logos  f r«»  CHALLENGE  WIND  MIIJL 
&  FEED  MILL  CO.,  Batavia  111. 

FIVE-T 

1£QH  stilts  SI  f 

All  Iroa  uud  Steel,  Brass  Ton  Besm.  Junes  hn  I 
pays  tho  freight.  All  sizes  equally  low,  for  free  B  vq 
book,  address  I  = 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Biaghimton,  IT.  7.  f***®©^ 

Monarch  and  Young  America 

COSNAKD  COB  MILLS. 

Only  lillls  made  with 

CAST  CAST-STEEI,  GR1SDERS. 

Warranted  oujierinr  to  any  in 
use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
faster,  ron  easier,  and  wear  long¬ 
er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  G  iro  Sholiers.  Feed  Cnt- 
tsrs  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

ManufaiUnred  hr 
WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL OO, 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. _ 

GENESEE  VALLEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE  -Some 
of  the  finest  residences  in  the  Valley,  near  R.  R 
Inquire  hood  of  JOHN  SHELDON, 

Fort  Oollius.  Colorado 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Cash. 
M.  Gibbs.  106  veamore  St.,  I'ln’tl,  O.,  44  W.  R. 
^t,  \.  ✓,  AfWl 458  Trnv  N.  V# 


AliSN'l'Ii  vSsE 


uau  (low  groap  a  lununo.  uutflC 
worth  $10  free.  RIDEOUT  *  CO. 
0  Barclay  St„.  New  York. 


1(1  NEW  no  ‘2  alike  Obromo  Visiting  Cards, 

,||  name  on  10  cents,  warranted  best  puck  sold, 
'U  Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  3;  CO.,  Nassau.  N.  Y. 

x  PLENIUD!  fill  Latent  Style  ehromo  cards,  name  in 
"'case.  Prem.  with  8  pka.  E.H.Pardee  NewHuveU.Ct. 


_  _  _  __  mmm  ■■  paaffi  ■  B  »  M  An  Knpllsh  Veterinary  nirrcem  nnnoi  enust, 

BA  m  I M  I  LI  L  II  a  SB  If  now  traveling  m  iliiawuntry.saysUuitmoBt 

ill  H  PS  b£|  ^  *p1J  2  aa  W  of  the  Horse  and  Cattle  Powders  sold  h-.-re 

IVlHIlLl  J  9  &a  I  1  O  LH  I  are  worthless  irnsh.  He.  says  that  Sheridan's 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  m  “*  ■  ■  Condition  Bowden  are  absolutely  pure  and 

Immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders.  Dose.  1  teasp  n- 
ful  to  1  pint  food.  Sold  everywhore,  or  sent  by  mail  for  8  letter-stamps.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  bo.,  isusios.,  mass. 


CLARK’S  IMPROVED  ROOT  CUTTER. 

PERFECTION  obtained 


phuts. 


J.  H  ADRTAAN’S. 

(10  years  experience  in  U.  S. 
Patent  Office). 

931  F  St.  Washington,  D.C- 


This  Cutter  has  received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair,  and  has  no  equal.  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

The  Neuieat.  strange*!.  Simplest,  Cheapest, 
and  must  Perfect  Hoot  Cutter  in  ihe  Market. 

This  Cutter  Is  built  with  a  heavy  oak  frame,  well 
bolted  together;  Is  staunch  and  strong,  neatly  fin¬ 
ished,  handsomely  striped  and  ornamented.  The  cut¬ 
ting  apparatus  consists  of  twenty  Jive  Steel  Knives, 
(gouge  shaped),  so  arranged  on  a  wrought-lrou  shaft 
that-  they  are  perfectly  secure  ;  no  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  loose  or  breaking  The  roots  are  neatly  cut  in 
pieces  suitable  for  feeding.  Nocoarse  ungainly  pieces 
are  left  by  tills  Cutter.  A  boy  can  easily  cut  3a  to  40 
bushels  per  hour,  so  easily  does  It  do  Its  work. 

|_*f“  Don't  full  to  examine  it. 

We  are  manufacturing  three  sizes,  designated  by 
numbers, — 1,  2  and  SL 

Nos.  I  and  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

No.  Sts  the  Power  Cutter  aud  will  cut  100 bushels 
per  hour. 

Price.  No.  t  ., . . . . . fc  J2JX) 

«•  Ha,  2 . . .  14.00 

“  No.  3. . . .  22.00 

HI&GAmJM  MT’G  00EP0KATI0N 

Hlnn'unum,  Ct.,  U.  8.  A.. 
Warehouse  3S  So.  Market  St.,  Boston.  Mass 


for  i\)t  Xjoimn;. 


COUNTRY  COUSINS. 

How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  sweet  country  cousins 
When  deg  days  of  Summer  begin  to  druw  near. 
When  bricks  have  grown  hot  and  when  sunstrokes 
by  dose  us 

Fill  body  with  anguish  and  bosom  with  fear! 

The  green  waving  fields  and  the  sweet  smelling 
breezes, 

The  ’scaping  from  turmoil  to  quiet  and  calm, 

The  rich  creamy  milk  which  the  ready  hand  seizes, 
And  e'en  the  brown  cousins  who  live  on  the  farm. 
The  plain  country  cousins,  the  uncultured  cousins, 
The  sweet  country  OOutiUS  who  live  on  the  farm. 

The  swcetoountry  cousins!  oh,  aren’t  they  a  treasure? 

How  handy  to  have  at  the  vacation  time1 
Ai  d  paying  one's  board  is  a  too  costly  pleasure, 

When  all  cun  be  had  without  spending  a  dime. 

How  pleasant  to  live  on  rich  Cream  ard  ripe  berries 
Fresh  golden  li  ued  butter  and  cakes  {light and  warm, 
Free  use  of  the  horses,  the  carts  ann  the  wherries 
Of  sweet  country  cousins  who  live  on  the  farm! 

The  plain  eouutry  cousins,  the  uncultured  cousins, 
The  sweet  eouutry  cousins  who  live  on  the  farm! 

Uow  ill  nr  arc  the  sweet  country  cousins  In  Summer, 
How  fragrant  the  meadows,  romantic  the  down! 
lint  straightway  your  faces  begin  to  grow  glummer, 
AI  thoughts  of  their  visit  next  Winter  to  town. 

The  Hunter,  the  concert,  (he  lecture,  the  money 
Expended  In  tickets!  The  thought  gives  a  qualm; 
The  sequel  of  Summer  is  not  quite  so  funny— 

Why  don't  the  sweet  cousins  remain  on  the  farm? 
The  brown  visaged  cousins,  the  great  awkward  cous¬ 
ins, 

The  bothersome  cousins  should  stay  on  the  farm. 


YOUTHS’ 

HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER! 


SEVENTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 

Toptc:  Melon  Culture— How  to  Prepare 

and  Fertilize  the  Soil ;  How  and  when 
to  Plant;  Insects, how  to  Destroy; 

Best  Varieties  of  Musk  and 
Watermelons. 

Uncle  Mark  :  After  a  long  vacation  we 
will  again  give  our  attention  to  the  regular 
discussions  of  the  Club.  I  was  in  hopes  there 
would  be  more  to  take  part  in  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  than  there  are,  but  we  cannot  wait  for 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  our  work,  as 
long  as  there  are  a  few  who  are  willing  to  take 
hold.  Out  of  so  lary  e  a  Club  there  ought  1  o  be 
at  least  a  hundred  letters  for  each  discussion. 
I  hope  the  parents  of  our  young  members  will 
encourage  their  children  to  action  in  this 
work.  Now  we  will  hear  what  an  Illinois 
Cousin  has  to  say  about  melon  culture: 

Helen  Leikem  Melons  should  have  a  light, 
mellow  soiL  Select  your  plat  in  the  Fall  and 
manure  it  with  well-rotted  manure.  In  the 
Spring  work  up  the  soil  into  hills  six  feet 
apart  each  way.  Plant  your  seeds  about  May 
25th.  Allow  four  plants  to  the  hill.  When 
they  are  well  up  give  each  hill  one  quart  of 
water  every  evening  from  the  barnyard. 
Watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  melon 
bugs.  Arise  each  morning  before  the  sun, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  catch  each  one.  A 
few  mornings  of  earnest  work  will  deliver  you 
from  the  pests.  While  you  are  killing  bugs 
you  may  at  the  same  time  work  up  the  soil 
around  your  plants,  leaving  a  hollow  for  the 
water  to  settle  around  the  roots.  They  who 
wish  to  succeed  in  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture  must  not  be  afraid  of  soiling  their  hands 
B.  D.  Niles: — The  soil  for  melons  should  be 
thoroughly  worked.  It  should  be  manured 
with  phosphate  or  rich  compost  just  below  the 
surface.  Plant  a  dozen  seeds  in  a  hill  the 
hills  six  feet  apart  for  musk  and  tight  feet  for 
watermelons.  Plant  as  toon  as  the  ground 
becomes  warm  iu  the  Spring.  I  should  har¬ 
vest  and  market  as  soon  as  the  first  fruit  is 
ripe.  To  protect  from  insects  1  use  boxes 
without  top  or  bottom  placed  over  the 
hills.  The  best  musk  is  Surprise,  and  a  good 
watermelon  is  Phinney’a  Early. 

Uncle  Mark: — If  we  are  raising  early  mel 
o  ns,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  the  seeds  on  in 
verted  sods  cut  about  four  inches  square. 
Place  the  seeds  in  a  frame  of  any  kind  and 
cover  them  about  half  an  inch  deep  with  mel 
low  earth.  In  these  soils  the  plants  will  take 
firm  root  and  when  the  weather  becomes 
warm  and  settled  in  the  Spring  they  may  be 
safely  transplanted.  Where  the  seasons  are 
short  this  is  an  excellent  plan;  and  in  any 
case  the  earlier  the  melons  ripen  the  sweeter 
they  will  be.  Late  ones  are  hardly  ever  ripe. 

Hulda  Lick: — To  prepare  the  soil  for  mel¬ 
ons,  spade  deep  and  put  a  good  shovelful  of 
manure  in  each  hill,  plant  about  six  seeds  in  a 
hill  and  allow  them  to  grow  until  they  have 
four  leaves;  then  select  out  two  or  three  of 
the  best  looking  plants  and  pull  the  others  up. 
The  melon  bugs  will  probably  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  as  soon  as  the  melons  come  up.  The 
best  way  to  keep  them  off  is  to  look  over  the 
vines  every  morning  and  evening  and  pick 


them  off  and  kill  them ;  if  done  every  morn¬ 
ing  it  will  require  only  a  few  minutes.  I  did 
so  and  had  no  trouble.  I  did  not  plant  my 
melons  this  year  until  nearly  the  middle  of 
June,  it  was  so  cold.  Surprise  muskmelons 
and  Early  Jersey  and  Black  Spanish  water¬ 
melons  do  well  here  in  Oshawa,  Ontario.  I 
have  an  excellent  kind  of  a  watermelon  of 
which  I  should  like  to  know  the  name.  A 
friend  gave  me  the  seeds,  who  says  they  came 
from  Russia.  I  water  my  melons  once  a  week 
with  barnyard  water;  the  best  time  to  water 
them  is  about  sundown,  or  very  early  in  the 
morning;  it  is  not  good  to  water  any  plauts 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  shin¬ 
ing  hot. 

Uncle  Mark: — Earliness  in  maturing  is  an 
important,  consideration  in  melon  raising.  To 
this  end  it  is  best  to  start  the  plants  in  a  hot¬ 
bed.  The  melon  will  thrive  best  in  a  rich 
sandy  loam.  The  hill  should  be  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter  and  a  few  inches  higher  than  the 
surrounding  surface.  Two  or  three  plants  to 
a  hill,  after  thinning,  are  sufficient,  and  w hen 
the  trines  begin  bo  run  pinch  them  back.  If 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  hills,  a  wooden  box 
open  at  top  or  covered  with  glass  or  mosquito 
netting  will  afford  protection  against  bugs. 

Stella  Davenport:— I  will  try  and  tell 
you  how  we  raise  melons,  so  as  to  have  them 
early.  Cut  seds  from  the  meadow  about 
four  inches  square  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
deep;  cut  a  hole  in  the  center,  fill  nearly  full 
with  sand  and  soil,  and  put  in  the  seed  and 
cover  it.  These  can  then  be  placed  in  a  hot¬ 
bed.  This  way  melon  plants  can  be  had  two 
weeks  earlier  than  by  planting  in  the  open 
ground  and  the  melons  will  be  uieer. 

Geo.  Jones: — I  have  succeeded  best  with 
watermelons  by  planting  them  on  new  ground 
from  which  the  brush  has  just  been  removed. 

I  dust  the  plants  with  fine  bone  flour  to  keep 
off  the  bugs.  The  Mountain  Sweet  and 
Orange  are  goo  I  varieties,  though  those  re- 
ceivtd  from  you  are  superior  to  anjr  we  have 
ever  raised  in  respect  to  quality.  They  are 
smaller,  though,  than  most  other  varieties. 

Irvin: — I  take  little  bottomless  boxes  of 
various  sizes  and  sec  them  on  a  board  and 
fill  them  with  earth.  Then  I  put  one  seed  in 
each  box.  The  young  vines  are  transplanted 
into  hills  four  feet  apart,  one  vine  iu  each  hill. 
Each  hill  has  a  shovelful  of  manure  placed  in 
the  bottom.  I  believe  in  starting  melon  plants 
early  in  the  season. 

Uncle  Mark; — Considering  the  varieties, 
we  may  name  among  muskmc  Ions,  aH  the  ear¬ 
liest,  New  Surprise  and  Jenny  Lind,  and  for 
the  general  crop,  Fine  Nutmeg,  Orange  Chris¬ 
tina  and  New  Valparaiso.  Of  watermelons 
the  Excelsior,  Early  Mountain  Sprout  and 
Goodwin’s  Imperial  are  the  earliest,  and  the 
Cuban  Queen,  Black  Spanish,  and  Ice  Cream 
are  fine  for  general  crop.  Orange  and  Impe¬ 
rial  Rattlesnake  are  popular  Southern  sorts. 

1  hope  that  all  who  received  seeds  of  our  dis¬ 
tribution  wili  plant  them  another  year. 
Nearly  all  our  reports  have  spoken  highly  of 
the  quality,  and  we  know  that  the  praise  is 
not  unduly  bestowed.  In  closing,  let  me  urge 
the  members  of  the  Club  to  greater  activity 
in  this  work.  Send  in  your  remarks  early ; 
you  can  do  better  than  you  think. 

- - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark.— As  the  crop  of  mel¬ 
ons  which  I  raised  from  the  seeds  you  kindly 
sent  me  is  ripe,  I  will  send  you  a  description 
of  the  planting  and  cultivation  as  required, 
though  the  crop  is  small.  I  noticed  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Rural,  a  letter  from  P.  G. 
Towner,  who  says  she  has  17  melons  on  three 
vines;  that  makes  my  crop  look  small  indeed, 

I  received  six  seeds  and  planted  them  in 
boxes  May  4th.  Only  two  grew  and  on  the 
Uch  of  June  I  set  them  out  in  the  ground,  in 
a  hill,  and  put  in  about  a  panful  of  well  rot 
ted  manure  and  kept  them  hoed  and  free 
from  weeds.  Later  on,  the  ends  of  the  vines 
were  pinched  so  the  strength  could  go  into 
the  melons.  There  were  only  two  melons, 
one  on  each  vine.  The  largest  one  was 
picked  Oct.  1st  and  weighed  13 pounds. 
The  longitudinal  circumference  was  34  inc  hes, 
the  longitudinal  diameter  13  inches.  The 
cross  circumfert  nee  was  24  inches,  cross  di¬ 
ameter  eight  inches;  rind  one- half  inch  thick. 
The  second  melon  was  picked  Oct.,  Sih  and 
weighed  11  pounds.  The  longitudinal  cir¬ 
cumference  31  inches,  and  longitudinal  di¬ 
ameter  12  inches;  cross  circumference  22 
inches,  cross  diameter  six  and  three  quarter 
inches,  We  had  several  other  melon  vines 
this  Bummer  but  the  season  was  so  unfavora¬ 
ble  that  not  one  single  melon  set  on  any  ex¬ 
cept  the  Rural  vines,  so  we  think  that  in  an 
ordinary  season  it  would  be  a  profitable  melon 
to  raise;  and  for  eating,  we  like  it  better 
than  any  other  kind  we  ever  raised  except 
the  Peerless.  Kind  wishes  for  the  Rural. 
Your  niece,  Nellie  Salisbury. 
Gratiot  Co.,  Michigan. 

Drar  Uncle  Mark:— Now  I  must  tell  you 


all  about  the  Rural  melons  but  I  do  not  expect 
l  to  get  any  prize.  I  live  away  out  here  in  the 
"  cold.  I  planted  them  May  30th  and  put  bone 
dust  in  the  hill.  June  15th  one  plant  made 
i  its  appearance,  and  two  more  came  up  after¬ 
wards;  that  made  three  vines.  They  grew, 
and  blossomed  and  set  fruit.  Four  melons 
stayed  on  the  vines;  they  were  picked  Oct. 
10th.  The  largest  weighed  10  pounds  and  is 
10/i  inches  long,  21’^  inches  in  circumference. 
The  next  weighed  seven  pounds,  was  14}$' 
inches  in  circumference.  The  third  weighed 
4%  pounds,  was  11  -  ,  inches  long  and  17  inches 
circumference,  and  the  “baby”  melon  weighed 
one  pound;  total  22  Jx  pounds.  I  have  not  cut 
any  of  the  melons  yet,  please  drop  in  and  help 
eat  them!  What  I  would  like,  Uncle  Mark,  is 
your  picture.  Enclosed  find  a  piece  of  poetry, 
which  I  found  in  another  paper.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  publish  it  in  the  Cousins  de¬ 
partment.  Your  niece, 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y,  Dora  Bird. 

[Your  request  is  granted  as  to  the  poetry, 
but  the  picture,  alas!  Can’t  you  come  and 
see  the  original?  U.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — Agreeable  to  your 
request  we  write  a  few  lines;  though  we  have 
but  little  to  communicate  apart  from  the  usual 
occurrences  around  a  farm-house,  with  which 
you  already  are  familiar,  while  we  have  still 
much  to  learn.  Where  are  all  the  horticul¬ 
turists  gone;  we  hear  so  little  of  them  ?  Once 
in  awhile  some  will  say  something  about  cor¬ 
responding,  then  all  is  still  again.  Come, 
arouse  from  your  drowsy  slumbers,  and  con¬ 
tribute  your  mite  to  the  dear  old  Rural, 
though  it  be  but  little  that  you  can  do.  Our 
reports  are  not  very  favorable,  as  we  had  a 
very  wet  Spring.  Two  of  our  melon  seeds 
came  up,  and  were  one  inch  high,  when  it 
rained  and  drowned  them.  The  hollyhocks 
are  doing  finely;  the  celery  is  excellent.  We 
are  going  to  save  seed  of  it.  Our  dianthus 
are  very  showy;  some  are  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  some  didn’t  blossom.  Those  we 
will  have  for  house  plants.  We  have  seven 
geraniums,  one  calla,  one  amaryllis,  four 
kinds  of  cactus,  one  Adam’s  apple  tree, 
fuchsias  and  other  flowers.  We  are  very  fond 
of  flowers  and  love  to  cultivate  them. 

Your  nieces, 

Erie  Co  ,  N.  Y.  S.  and  N. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  must  write  you  a 
letter  and  tell  you  about  my  watermelons.  I 
planted  the  seeds  you  sent  me,  and  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  them  for  I  think  they  are 
a  valuable  variety.  I  planted  the  seeds  in  a 
little  mound  and  put  some  chicken  manure 
in  every  hill,  and  watered  them  every  even¬ 
ing.  I  hoed  them  when  they  were  small.  Tho 
melons  were  not  very  large  ones.  I  planted 
the  seeds  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  when 
they  were  about  four  feet  high  I  cut  off  the 
ends  of  the  vines  so  as  to  make  the  melons 
larger.  There  were  only  four  vines  that  came 
up  and  two  of  them  died.  There  were  two 
vines  left,  one  vine  had  two  melons  on  and 
the  other  had  three.  I  left  them  on  the  vine 
to  see  what  you  said  about  the  watermelons, 
but  I  had  to  pull  them  after  all.  The  green 
rind  and  white  rind  both  were  only  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  melon  is  fine 
flavored.  One  melon  weighed  six  pounds  and 
two  of  them  6%  pounds  each,  another  7% 
pounds,  and  the  largest  one  weighed  \\}4 
pounds.  Your  niece, 

Minnie  Palmer. 

Miami  Co.,  Kans. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  planted  the  mflon 
seeds  I  received  last  Spring,  but  only  two 
came  up.  It  was  so  dry  the  first  of  the  season 
they  almost  died,  though  I  watered  them. 
Some  of  papa’s  melon  plants  also  died.  Only 
two  melons  started,  and  when  the  rains  came 
the  vines  were  covered  with  water  and 
drowned.  None  of  papa’s  were  good;  one  of 
mine  was  not  good.  Papa  thinks  mine  would 
have  been  very  nice  if  the  vines  had  lived. 
The  vines  had  been  dead  two  weeks  when 
we  cut  the  melon,  and  the  flesh  was  not  very 
red  then.  We  have  saved  the  seed.  The 
melon  was  10  inches  long,  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  weighed  seveD  pounds,  and  was  a 
darker  color  than  papa’s  Mountain  Sweet  or 
Vick’s  Early.  Your  niece, 

Windham  Co,  Vt.  Josie  A.  Johnson. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  recived  six  sec  d-<  n 
the  distribution,  which  I  planted,  only  two  of 
which  came  up.  They  were  hoed  twice  and 
kept  free  from  weeds.  Date  of  picking,  Sept. 
13th.  The  longitudinal  diameter  was 
inches;  cross  diameter,  inches;  circum¬ 
ference,  22%  inches;  weight,  10  pounds  two 
ounces.  The  white  rind  was  inch  thick. 
There  were  17  melons,  very  uniform  in  size. 

I  never  picked  Lilt  two  of  them;  some  one 


came  one  night  and  took  all  the  rest.  I  was 
very  sorry,  for  my  pa  said  he  never  saw  so 
nice  a  show  of  melons  on  two  vines. 

Your  niece,  Martha  E.  Hill. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Were  you  playing 
us  all  a  joke  when  yon  sent  out  those  prize 
watermelon  seeds?  I  think  so;  they  proved 
such  an  utter  failure  with  so  many  of  the 
cousins.  I  planted  my  Beeds  April  6th  in  good 
garden  soil  well  enriched  with  hen  manure  in 
the  hills.  Five  seeds  came  up  from  May  1st 
to  6th;  four  lived.  The  largest  melon  weighed 
seven  pounds;  next,  five;  two,  two  pounds 
each,  total  sixteen  pounds.  I  am  twelve  years 
old  and  live  on  a  farm.  Your  nephew, 

Archie  Randall. 

Franklin  Co.,  Kans. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  intended  to  write 
before  and  give  the  dimensions  of  my  largest 
watermelon,  but.  1  am  afraid  I  ain  too  late. 
There  were  seven  melons  on  the  vine,  but  the 
dimensions  of  the  largest  melon  are:  Length, 
10  inches;  circu  inference,  24  inches;  weight, 
13  pounds  8}^  ounces.  It  was  delicious;  it 
was  a  beautiful  red  inside,  with  a  thin  rind.  I 
tbink  the  season  here  is  too  short  to  grow 
melons  to  perfection.  I  have  been  very  busy 
preparing  some  Christmas  presents  for  my 
little  friends  or  I  would  have  written  sooner. 

Your  niece, 

Cornwall,  Ont.  Ella-M.  Turner, 


SADIES  t°hfe 


W 


HITE  MOUSE 


■jY  BOOK  of tlio  kind  ®  "everpul/d 

EDITION.  A  HISTORY  of  every  Ad- 

i  ~  nirabti-aln.il  from  Washing, 

inwetn  time,  with  over  KO  Steel  Fortrails  of  Ladies 
tu>  Hume,  vrllh  views  Of  lunuv  of  the  Homes  or  the 
IhUin  Uni  tucint  salable  buck  pnbliabed.  AgenU 
rad  lor  Circular*,  with  mil  particular*,  to 

_ BRADLEY  &  CO.  66  N.4th  St.  Philad’a. 

AMERICAN 

COMPOSERS. 

As  regards  musical  compositions  of  note,  America 
Is  Undoubtedly  young.  a  great  deal  lias,  however 
during  the  last  lew  j cars,  beeti.  accomplished.  The 
following  are  all  hy  native  composers: 

Zeiloblu  ($2,00  I  Dy  S.  G.  Pratt. 

A  grand  Opera  of  much  merit. 

SI.  Peter.  ($l.Uu)  Hy  j.  K.  Paine. 

A  well  Known  Oratorio. 

Ketleinpl ion  Hymn.  (30  ets.)  Rv  J.  C.  I).  Parky  r 
A  short,  but  complete  and  Impressive  work. 
OlirisliiiiiM.  (90 eta.)  Hy  A.  C.  Gulterson. 

A  sacred  Cantata  for  Christmas  time. 

Fall  of  .1  <*m mii  lent  (so  cts.)  By  H.  E.  Parkhurst. 

An  Impressive  and  musical  Cantata. 

Will  Psalm,  (suets.)  By  Dudley  Ruck. 

A  first -class  sacred  composition 
Praise  to  Cod-  ($2  (XI.)  Ry  G.  P.  Bristow. 

anOiatorlo.  Noble  words  and  mus'e. 
Belshazzar.  ($1.0(1)  Hy  J.  A.  Butterfield 
Grand  and  beautiful  scenic  Cantata. 

Joseph's  Bondage.  ($1.(10  I  By  J.  M.  Chadwick 
A  splendid  oriental  snored  Cantata. 

Christ  the  Lord.  (SOcts.)  By  W.  Williams 
Easy  Christmas  Cantata- 
lion  Miiuio.  ($150.)  Itv  Dudley  Buck. 

A  legend  of  ihe  crusaders.  .Set  to  music. 

Picnic.  (JUKI A  By  J.  R.  Thomas. 

Will  do  (lu-doors)  for  u  Winter  concert. 

New  Flower  queen.  (70 cts.)  By  G.  F.  Root 
New  arrangement  fora  famous  Cantata. 

Burning  Ship  (8(1  cts  )  and  Storm  King  (88  cts 
By  B.F.  Baker.  Easy  and  striking  Cantatas. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  8-13  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS! 


WANTED! 


_ACENTS! 


JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE 

OOXSE 


NEW  _ _  ■_ 

H  O  L- 

IDAY  _ 

BOV  20  a  day  easily  sold 
We  want  an  Agent S  every  town:Send  for  circulars, 

gaaflasg  aiiaa'te.taKwassg-* 

ACCENTS!  BOOM.  AGENTS! 

SUNLIGHTandSHADOW 

m^John  B.  Goufjh^m 

Wo  wimt  1000  nuire  Agents  to  sell  this  famous  book. 
Everyone  laughs  and  cries  over  it.  Tons  of  Thousand.) 
are  now  waiting  fbr  it.  .Ministers  euy  "(?«/  nteeil  it." 
The  tempernot}* cause  is  now  “ boomin',),  and  tills  is  the  best 
selling  hook  veer  issued.  Now  is  the  time  tn  work  for  Holiday 
delivery.  Send  for  circulars  and  see  our  .meciiu  Terms. 

A.  1>.  WORTHINGTON'  As  CO.,  llurlford,  Conu. 


UAhO  pp.  book,  well  II  lust  rated,  containing  usuries 
of  150  brilliant  and  beautiful  experiments,  free 
from  danger,  sent  free  for  2  stamps.  Chemical 
Cabinets  with  mater  tal  anil  apparatus  for  performing 
50  and  100  experiments.  In  m-at  eu«c.  went  free  for fio 
and  75  cts.  A  complete  list  of  Chemicals  and  apparatus 
for  stamp.  F.  Ltiwey  A.  Co.,  45  Fulton  .St.,  New  York. 


(tfiKAMONTH  and  board. 

^®5wantI§£  HOWIE 

■  I  Wf  How  (o  Attain  GOOD  HEALTH 
!■  I  ■  EL  LONG  LIFE  and  Happy  Hornes. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO..  915  Arcli  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ACENTSemn^JU!22!!Ii?  MANNING'S  CTnpi/  Qnfllf 

AremaklngOlUUSELLINC  Ifl  ILLUSTRATED  O  I  Uul\*>DUUIt. 

Because  every  farmer  nr  odt  it.  It  is  the  Uitest  anil  moat  complete  work  ever  yet  issued  treating  of  Horses, 
<  .ww?’  Sheep.  eUSei  their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  causes  of  disease,  symptoms,  and  remedies.  Over 
1,000  pilges,  400  Illustrations.  Highly  endorsed  oy  euoh  eminent  authorities  as  thePresident  V.Pres’t 


$100 


PER  MONTH 


STOCK-BOOK 


te  work  ahooid  at  once  eendfor/uM  particulars  to  HUBBARD  BROS** 723  Uhestnut  ttt.  Phiitukt  <• 


aiitmur 


MITCHELL 


WAGON 


mi  i  u  mm  ari-lIhwfliL 


CHEAPEST  &  BEST  MILL 
SOLD  UNDER  GUARANTEE 
TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 

CHA*  KAESTNERaC? 

303-311  S  CANAL  STR. 

V  CHICAGO  ILLS.  V 


$cal  (Estate 


Acres  of  timber  and  pralrie^^K 
I^and  ulonc  the  1  me  of  the  st. 
and  San  Francisco  Railway  for  sale  on  Reven 

Vflarfl1  tiTTlA  nHrnm  <C O  nA  ao  r\r\ _ _ _  n  14 


I*nr«fst  Stock  of  Trees  in  the 
§§&/  t  ountry.  A  bo  other  trct\^  vines 
fey  and  i>hints«  includfmr  all  the  l?cst 
jg*/  Morisot  RTKVWBEURII  S.  RASP- 


^  Fj^L^l  «•  .t  *"tu 

■  Sla  “’Itcrr.  1 

-  '  hillnidr 

UroUi*  and  *mw 
m <»■•<-  and  will) 
Kialit(rr  #am<  than  with  anv  nthei  machine,  Bead 
for  Circular  to  J.  WII.IIIA  «Sr  UO.,  Vlj.nii 
fartumn,  227  IValuul  lan ,,  Cindnntill,  «. 


$mpUtn*ttt0  attfl  Parttiturg. 

Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  1 $.  Jk. 


and  padtinery. 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  oulygwieral  purpose  wire  fearein  a  bo.  Being 
a  strong  net-work  •withoutt.avba.it  will  tarn  dogB. 
PUVH.  poultry  as  wall  us  the  most  vicious  stock,  with¬ 
out  .lunger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  la  Just  the 
lenco  ror  larinrrs.  gardeners.  stock-raisers.  and  rail- 
roads  ,  very  iter.irahlofor  lawns,  parka  or  cemeteries 
As  it  is  covered  with  rustproof  paint  It  will  last  a  life- 
tmui.  It  is  supplier  to  hoard m  to  every  rep«jt.  and  far 
liettur  than  bailed  wire.  Wo  ask  for  it  ,i\  r.di-  trial, 
knowing  \t  will  wkau  itself  Into  favor.  The  Skdcp 
wicic  Gapes,  uiado  of  wrought  Iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  defy  all  enmimtition  in  neatness.  lightness, 
durability.  Wenlsomahe  the  BEST  and 
CHEAfBfli  ALh  IRON  A ntoinatic  or  Kkpf*open- 
1  n  a  Gate.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
particulars  address 

Sedjrwick  Hro*.,  Richmond,  Ind.  ' 

FA.RI«EHS  and  PARWER3’  SONS 

f!  \  \  AT  A  T\  T  to  S15° 

IVIA  lYX’i  per  MONTH 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter.  For  particulars. 
Address,  J.  C.  McCCRDV  &  t  o  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.  P.  §  600 
.  P.  650 
.  P.  850 
L.  P.  1000 

Send  fordcs- 
crlptlve  cat¬ 
alogue..^! 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  JLLNTF’G  CO., 

ismua  Fruit  ZVitr.  WayUCabotO.  P&« 


■  ASH  ■  ■  |  %T  I  ESTABLISHED  ..v 

NINETY-EICHT  YEARS  ^ 

CCCnC  Forthe  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Planl^  ■“  p 

For  the  MARKET  GARDENER  wtfcLJO 
CCCnQ  For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY  CCCnC 

Crown  by  ourfielves  on  our  own  Farms  U  J 

t~5f~  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Uurul  Register  FREE  TO  AUL. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETH&SONS.SEED  GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


PERSONALS. 


_  P'knowlwlp'.l  io  hr  the  Rest  Iron  Fence  now 

In  use  BUttibli!  for  Prtvme  Ri>uh-uevs,  Parks,  Court  Houses. 
Ccmeterio*  or  Puhlio  0 rounds— made  cither  Plain  or  Ornamrnl- 
ftl.  Also,  mai.iilheturmofthe  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines, 
Buckeye  Force  Pump*,  ltuckeyc  Law  u  Mowers,  Eto. 
Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue*  and  Prices  to 

.  MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

.pmeraut  uma 


Ex-Senator  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  is  said  to 
be  failing  rapidly. 

John  B.  Gough,  who  is  ill  again,  has  can¬ 
celed  all  his  lecture  engagements. 

M  Billot,  Minister  of  War  in  France,  is  the 
youngest  of  twenty-one  children  born  of  the 
same  parents. 

John  W.  Maekay,  the  millionaire,  has  got 
to  be  fond  of  fast  horses  and  probably  will 
collect  a  costly  stable. 

M.  Duclerc,  tbe  French  Premier,  began  life 
as  a  type-setter  and  at  one  time  was  proof¬ 
reader  on  an  obscure  newspaper. 

Governor  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  thus  far 
has  pardoned  every  man  convicted  in  that 
S  ate  for  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

The  late  Daniel  Murphy,  the  Nevada  “cattle 
king,”  left  an  estate  worth  about  $3, 000, 000, 
and  was  the  largest  land  owner  in  the  world. 

Frederick  Gower,  of  Maine,  has  made  a 
million  and-a  half  dollars  by  formiug  tele¬ 
phone  companies  in  London,  and  Lilian  Nor¬ 
ton,  of  the  same  State,  is  singing  in  Paris  at 
$13,000  a  year.  They  are  going  to  be  married. 

Ex- Congressman  Miles  has  resigned  tbe 
Presidency  of  South  Carolina  College  to  take 
charge  of  the  Burnside  sugar  plantation  in 
Louisiana,  valued  at  $4,000,000,  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  father-in-law,  Oliver  Beirne,  of  Va, 

A  fund  has  been  started  in  Spain  for  the  re 
lief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  cyclone  in  the 
Vuelta  Aba  jo,  Cuba.  King  Alfonso  heads  the 
subscription  list  with  a  contribution  of  $10,000. 
The  King’s  sister,  the  Infanta  Isabel,  has 
given  $5,000. 

James  E.  Anderson  —  “  the  Lying  Jim 
Anderson  ”  of  the  Louisiana  Returning  Board 
notoriety,  was  mortally  shot,  on  Friday,  Oct. 
3,  at  Eureka,  Nevada,  by  G.  F.  Reeks,  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  “Lying  Jim”  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  tbe  Eureka  Leader.  He  died  “game.” 

The  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  has 
just  been  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  writes  that  he  is  in  his  usual  health.  His 
niece,  Mrs.  John  A.  Stephens,  will  preside  for 
him  at  the  Governor’s  mansion*  and  two 
other  nieces,  now  attending  school  in  Atlanta, 
will  make  their  home  with  him. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL. 

Latest  out,  and  best  adapted  for  th» 
farmer  In  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 

LEWIS  STR  A  V  EK,  York,  F 


*+*“He  who  is  ready  to  buy  up  his  enemies 
will  never  want  a  supply  of  them.”  It  is 
cheaper  to  buy  a  true  friend  in  Kidney- Wort 
who  will  drive  away  those  miserable  enemies, 
a  torpid  liver,  constipation,  diabetes,  piles, 
diseased  kidneys  and  bowels.  This  remedy  is 
now  prepared  in  liquid  as  well  as  in  dry  form. 
— Adv. 


TO  INVESTORS!! 

Now  is  a  moat  favorable  time  to  obtain  some  of  the 
cliiiiccHt  I  on  11 «  secured  by  FIRST  MORTGAGES 
upon  improved,  productive  property. 

I N  TE  K  KST  O  U  A  U  AN  TEED  a  t  the  T  hi  nl  N  n  t  i  o  n  a  I 
Bunk,  New  York, 

IT  WILL  I’A  Y  any  one  seeking  a  most  desir¬ 
able  Investment  to  confer  with  the 

Western  Fan  Mortgage  Co., 

LA \V If  £N OE,  K A  N MAS, 

Send  $21*1  to  smumo  Immediately,  or  write  for 
SPECIAL  INFORMATION  about  the  prime 
Ion  ns  just  now  oil  build. 

Every  Loan  (iuftmnteetl  Satisfactory. 

Rates  are  Hnn  and  Securities  never  better. 

E  M.  PERKINS,  Pres  1-.  II.  PERKINS,  Sec. 
J.T.WARSR.  Vice  Pres.  C.  W.  G1LLETS,  Treas. 

N.  H.  HART.  Auditor. 

Address  the  Secretary  and  mention  this  paper. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS 

Platform  Spring  Wagons,  Three  Spring  Wagons,  Four  Spring  Wagons  Open 
and  Top  Ituggles,  Phsetons,  Sewing  machine  Wagons,  Backboards. 

The  MITCHELL  WAGON  1b  Monarch  <f  the  Biad,  only  the  very  best  stock  used  In  Its  constructlcn  and 
made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  In  the  world.  The  Spring-  Wagon  and  Buggy  Deoartment  la  entirely  aep* . 
r*t#  rem  th*  F'o"  whi/oti  shorm  oh  fnr  manufacture  of  this  class  of  work  we  have  facilities  unanr 
passed,  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Price  List. 

AirrfHELL,  LEWIS  A  CO„  Racine,  Wis. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO-MORROW 

^©Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 

OR  STORM  GLASS  AND  TUKRiMO.MI’.TEU  COMBINED, 
WXI.X,  TELL  YOU  I 

It  will  detect  arid  Indicate  correctly  any  chon  go  In  the  weather  12  to  48lioure 
In  advance.  It  Will  teli  what  kind  of  storm  la  approaching,  and  from  what 
directs  >n— Invaluable  to  navigators.  Farmers  cun  plan  their  work 
according  to  its  predictions.  Saves  50  timer,  its  cost  in  a  single  season. 
Has  an  accurate  thermometer  attached,  which  alone  is  worth  tlie  price  of  the 
combination.  Tin  -  groat  WEATHER  INDICATOR  iaendorsed  by  the 
most  eminent  Physicians,  Profeasoiw  orer  111  TUC  tilHDI  n  I 
and  Heientinc  men  of  i  he  day  to  be  the  O  CO  I  ill  I  M  C  W  U  i\L  U  . 
The  Thermometer  aud  Barometer  are  put  in  a  nicely  finished  waLuut  inuue 
with  silver  plated  trimmings,  etc..  ucJiiiur  it  a  bm  nil  t  id  j»h  well  as  useful  or¬ 
nament.  Wo  will  semi  you  a  sample  one,  aulii-rttlj'w.,  to  your  place,  in  good 
order,  on  receipt  of  SI.  or  aixfor  84.  Agents  are  making  lrum  $a  to  $;o 
llivUy  tlUiUl.  A  It  ini  tt/ill  >'On>  ntr*  ynu,  at  OIJCC\  It.  St‘11#  at 

SIGHT!  Just  tlm  thing  to  sell  to  farmers,  morehanta.  ot<-.  Invaluable  to 
evcrj  liody,  U.  B.  Postage  Stamps  taken  If  In  good  order,  but  money  pre¬ 
ferred.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  Umuhir  and  terms. 
Address  all  orders  to  OSWRIiO  Til  Eli  MO.METFR  OltKS, 
(LuryeHt  **\tbt<shnun!  of  the  kind  tn  the  world )  Oswego,  Oswego  Co.,  N  .  Y. 

We  refer  tn  the  Mayor,  postmaster,  County  Clerk,  First  and  Second 
National  Banks,  or  any  business  house  in  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Write  your  J lr>'t  Offier,  C<itu*KU  mid  Slate  plainly,  and  remit  hy  money-order 
draj't  on  AVte  J  urle/or  reyietrred.  fetter,  at  our  riek. 

Tills  will  make  u  Rentilirul  on<l  Very  Lscl’iil  Present. 


This  will  uiuko  u  Kenutlfnl  und  Very  Useful  Present. 

READ  WHAT  THE  PUMIJO  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

I  But  Pool’s  biuruuieler  work.  mil  .vi  to.  that  ct>  ■ :  ■  iuit  dollar You  can  rely  on  rt 

OViiry  time.  Csrr.  Ciiah.  B.  UtMisiw,  Sliip  ‘‘Twilight,”  Sen  i-TiUioUeo. 

Barnmcler  received  tn  good  order,  ouil  muit  -.ay  that  Hie  instranirut  gives  perfect  set. 
Ufaclioa  iu  every  roepoct.  It  U  nentiy  mode  Mid  wondi  rfal'y  cheap  st  tw  o  dollars. 

Goo.  H.  P*kso»s,  M.  C.  tt.  It.  Ollif".  Detroit,  Mich. 
PooP,  Barometer  lie*  si  ready  raved  mn  many  time*  ii ,  eo*if  iu  foretelling  the  weathor. 
It  I.  »  woudorful  ouriodty  oidd  work*  to  perfection.  F.  J.  Robeui ».e,,  JUIwaattBe.WP. 

BEWARE  OF  AA  ORTHLF.SS  IMITATIONS.  None  genuine 
without  our  Trade  Murk,  amt  Signature  of  J.  A.  Poop,  on  back  of  lustre- 

Evety  Instrement  warranted  Per  fret  and  Reliable.  Size  9  Winches  long, 
Va  wide.  If  not  satisfied  on  receiving  the  instrument,  return  ft  at  once  aha 
we  wiR  refund  your  money.  Please  state  where  you  saw  our  advertisement. 


Buckeye 

1  WROUGHT  IRON 


Putentvd  1NSO 


ACME 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  ts 

Single  Copy,  per  year .  82.(W 

“  •  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid .  $8.04  (12s.  6d. 

France, .  . .  8.04  (16J4  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20 fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 
THE  RURAL.  NKW -YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  apace) . . .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50  " 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.i  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  86  ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
Qr  No  ad-ertlsemeut  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


40  Clydesdale  Stallion 

AND  MARES— Mostly  Imported, 

60  Hambletonian  Stallions, 

AND  MARES  OF  THE  FINEST  BREEDING 


ROSES  AND 
PUNTS 

MILLIONSof  them 

Our  Fall  Catalogue  Is  the  flu. 
est  and  most  complete  ever 
issued.  Full  instructions  for 
culture  by  an  exiierlenced 
horticulturist.  Sent  FREE. 

HIRAM  $iBLEY&C0. 

SEEDSMEN,  • 

Rochestor.N.Y.  A  Chicago,!!!. 


IB  I  obtained  my  First  (4rnft«i  of 
SjisA  ,  ',u"  valuable  peur  direct  from 

the  Originnlor,  and  now  offer  the 


BERRIKS.etc,  (  alulogui- EH. 
J.  S.  COLLI  NB,  Mooreatowu,  N.  j. 


gctAfi,  glatttji,  Sr. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  each  class  of  stock 
with  milk  record  of  cows.  Denote  which  is 
wanted. 

correspondence  solicited. 

SMITHS  «c  POWELL, 
Lakeside  stock  Farm, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE WmmXtiSt 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strain*  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  State,  kept  ut 
three  farms,  aud  most  successful  at  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cots  wold,  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  o t 
pure-bred  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWS, 
Lick-Lox  84,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Mill  Manufactory. 
Established  185  L 
GRIST  MILLS 
or  FRENCH  Rl'HB  BTONK. 
Portable  Mills  for  Farm¬ 
ers,  Saw  Mills,  eto.i  16  sl- 
ses:  over  2,008  tn  use. 

Price  from  $8u  uix  Com¬ 
plete  Milt  and  Shelter, 3*6. 
A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
In  order.  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  suitable  power. 
r  rvvmplete  Flouring  and 
Com  Mills. 

N’ordyke  &  Mnruiun  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HOLLAND  BULBS 


Entered  at  the  Post-ofllce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


Largest  Herd  ot 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

With  largest  milk  records  In  America, 


Cheap  Farms 

NEAR  MARKETS. 

The  state  of  Michigan  has  more  tbau  I, fifth  miles  of 
railroad, and  l,ijut)  luilcsof  lake  transportation,  schools 
and  churches  in  every  county,  public  buildings  all 
paid  for,  and  no  debt.  I  Is  soil  and  climate  combine  to 
produce  large  crops,  ami  It  is  the  best  fruit  state  in  the 
northwest.  Several  milliousafucrcsof  unoccupied  and 
fertile  lands  a  re  yet  in  the  market  at  low  prices.  The 
Slate  has  issued  a  PAMXM1LET  containing  a  map  and 
descriptions  of  Its  soil,  crops  and  general  resources, 
which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  ihe 
COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION, Detroit,  Midi- 


WEALTHY  FARMERS g°^gjlrjr1,gSf 

business  and  reside  In  a  c-lty,  can  haveaclreular,  witi 
cuts  of  a  FINE  RESIDENCE  for  sale  on  easy  terms 

by  writing  to  JOHN  11.  JOHNSON, 

R.  E.  Agent,  Spriugllold.  Ohio. 


TIVE 


power. 


AT  AUCTION. 

WM.  EASTON,  Auctioneer. 
SPECIAL  SALE  AT  AUCTION  OF 


1.— Wife.  -"  I  wish  you  would  2.— Pipe  all  down  cellar.  Goes  3  —Hole  a  little  too  small 
send  a  man  to  put  up  the  stove.”  for  It.  ‘  Why  the  dickens  don’t  you  I'll  soon  alter  that!” 

Husband—”  Send  a  man?  Put  It  open  the  door?” 
up  myself  Id  a  jiffy!” 


4  —  ATter  breaking  the  lamp,  and  I  5.— Just  as  he  Is  going  to  shout  for  |  6.— Rushes  madly  at  the  "other 

several  other  things.  he  breakB  a  |  joy,  his  wife  informs  him  that—  stove,"  but  "the  more  haBte,”  etc. 
larger  hole.  “That  isn’t  the  stove  at  all;  It’s  the  Wants  to  know  how  he  can  do 

other  one.”  anything  with  her  In  the  room? 


(To  be  continued.) 


The  CORNELL  is  the  ^ 
only  Sheller  that  uses  ^ 
spiral  springs  on  the 
pressure  bar. 

700  Bu t- h el 8 

A  PER  DAY. 


Address  for  Circulars, 

TREMAN,  WATERMAN 
Sl  CO., 

ITHACA,  TNT.  Y. 


Cornell  Sheller 

AND 

I*  Two  Horse-Power, 

This  rig,  with  sacking  elevator,  makes 
the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 
The  Sheller  can  be  used  by  hand  or 


The  pulley  on  Jack  makes 
300  revolutions  per  minute. 
Ten  different  kinds  of 

■iSiielleks, Light  and 
Iheavy  HORSE- 
TOWERS,  &c. 


BY  THE  AMERICAN  HORSE  EXCHANGE  (LIMITED) 
Cor.  Broadway  and  50tb  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Horse  Exchange  (limited)  has  been 
favored  with  Instructions  from  Mr.  WM.  WATSON, 
of  WESTCHESTER,  N  Y„  Mexsrs,  J.  L.  and  G.  SPOP- 
FORD  and  other  prominent  BREEDERS  and  OWN¬ 
ERS  to  offer  for  sale  at  PUBLIC  AUCTION, 

On  Wednesday,  November  I  5,  at  I  0  A.  M.p 

UPWARD  OP  50  HEAD  OF 

Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle- 

The  sale  will  include  many  choice  animals  very- 
strong  In  (he  favorite  ALPHEA  and  EDITH  blood, 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  very  best 
In  the  country. 

SEVERAL  PARTICULARLY  FINK  ANIMALS  will 
be  sold,  bred  by  COL  U.  M  HOE  and  T.  H .  FAILE. 

TflE  FAMOUS  BULL  SlLKBEoRD  will  be  <m  ex¬ 
hibition,  .nil  several  very  choice  animal  by  him  will 
bf-sold.  AlflO.  SELECTIONS  KRf*M  THE  OLD  AND 
WFLL  KNOWN  OYSTER  BAY  HERD,  which.  It  1* 
well  known  has  always  been  ho  thoroughly  t  ept  up. 
together  with  a  few  choice  animal*  and  their  prog¬ 
eny,  recently  Imported,  and  who  nrc  strrd  by  FARM¬ 
ER’S  GLORY.  CICERO  and  oilier  noted  Prize  Takers. 

THE  HERDS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  OLDEST  BREED¬ 
ERS  of  .lei says  in  tb«  country  will  be  represented, 
and  such  an  opportunity  to  profit  by  their  experience 
will  no*  iOoti  again  be  offer-  d 

THE  WHOLE  TO  BK  SOLD  A 1! SOI  UTF.LY  WITH¬ 
OUT  RESERVE.  WM  EASTON,  General  Manager. 


If  you  let  a  man  a  loan  he  is  apt  to  let 
you  alone. 

When  a  bank  “  goes  up”  it  generally  fails 
to  “  come  down.” 

“  Art  is  long,”  sings  the  poet.  Perhaps  that 
is  one  reason  why  the  artist  is  usually  “short.” 

Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes. 

Beware  of  the  stuff  that  pretends  to  cure 
these  diseases  or  other  serious  Kidney,  Urin¬ 
ary  or  Liver  Diseases,  as  they  only  relieve  for 
a  time  and  makes  you  ten  times  worse  after¬ 
wards, but  rely  solely  on  Hop  Bitters, the  only 
remedy  that  will  Purely  and  permanently 
cure  you.  It  destroys  and  removes  the  cause 
of  disease  so  effectually  that  it  never  returns. 

If  Nearly  Dead 

After  taking  some  highly  puffed  up  stuff,  with  long 
testimonials,  turn  to  Hop  Ritters,  and  have  nofearof 
any  Kidney  or  Urinary  Troubles,  Bright's  Disease,  Dia¬ 
betes  or  Liver  Coinpluint.  These  diseases  cannot  re¬ 
sist  the  curative  power  of  Itop  Bitters;  besides  it  is 
the  best  family  medicine  on  earth.— Adv. 


ct- 
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Prepared  from * 
fruits 


tropical 
and  plant*. 


is  the  best  and  most  Agreeable  preparation 

in  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorders  that 
attend  lb 

Ladles  and  children,  and  those  who  dislike  taking 
pills  and  nauseous  medicines,  are  especially  pleased 
with  Its  agreeable  dualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  may  be  used  In  all 
cases  that  need  the  aid  of  a  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperient  medicine  •  and  while  It  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  ageuts  named,  it  Is  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  objections  common  to  them.  Packed  in 
bronzed  tin  boxen  only. 

Price,  25  cts.  Large  Boxes,  50  cts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUGGISTS 


THE  CflRLEY  SAW  MILL. 


ALEXANDER,  BRADLEY  &  DENNING, 

manufacturers,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Seeley’s  Continuous 

Hay  Press. 


Received  First  Premium  at  New  York  State  FTdrs 
1880,  ’81  and  82,  over  Dederlck  and  others.  The  ONLY 
PERFECT  HAY  PRESS  MADE.  Puts  Ten  Tons  of 
Hay  in  Cab. 


Manufactured  by  D.  W. SEELEY,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  fur 
States  east  of  Ohio,  and  by  WHITMAN  AG’LCO.,St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  tor  all  the  Western  states  and  Territories, 
Address  as  above,  for  Circulars. 


This  Power  easily  fol  lb  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  In  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants  that  has 
1  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses ca  do.  Agi  nts  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  2-horse 


Power  Jack  Belt,  and  18  feet  flat  Belt,  $40:  t  borne  Power.  $  i*.01.  .  „ 

SMITH  &  WOODARD,  Maim  fact  urcrs,  Kalamazoo,  Mioh 


A  NOVELTY.  CIRCUL  t  RS  FREE.  ALL  LEAD¬ 
ING  DEALERS  KEEP  THEM  Address 
MILLER  COMB  CO., 

No.  207  south  Clark  St .  Chicago. 
Factory.  66,  68,  Til  and  72  Ogden  Place,  Chicago,  III. 


APPLE  JELLY 


From  SWEET  CIDER  without  Sugar.  EVAP¬ 
ORATES  SORGHU  M  JUICE  faster,  and  with 
less  fuel  than  i  ny  apparatus  known.  L 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE.  f 


send  postal  for 
Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Testimo¬ 
nials. 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 
COMPANY, 
Bellows  Falls.  Vb 


ICHAND LER  *»TAYL0R-l ndianapolis 

^utACTw?^  STANDARD  circular, 

PDNY" CIRCULAR  AND 

PORTABLE  MULAY 

ISAW  MILLS 


THE 


BREINIG,  FRONEPIELD  &  OO.’S 

VEGETABLE 


Cattle  Powder, 


Queen  the  South 

0  PORTABLE 

FARM  MILLS 


lETTHE  BEST 


FJSGRISTMILL 


Claims  to  be  the  sehUnn  failing  ntretor  all  sicknesses 
of  Horse*,  Cuttle,  Sir  hit  or  JPuUry  Fu  the  more,  t 
will  inckkahic  this  viklu  ok M  i.it  and  Bt'TTifR In  quan¬ 
tity  ami  quality  over  25  per  cent,;  fattens  on  one- 
fourth  i.KBS  m.Ko.  If  SI  yeans  of  popularity,  many 
hutuli'eUs  of  gross  yearlv  sales,  with  thousands  of 
written  testimonials  volunteered  us,  are  sufficient 
endorsements  In  behalf  Of  this  Powder  to  rank  It  ns 
THU  ues such  honors  we  really  possess.  Apply  for 
our  book  of  particulars,  free. 

Try  one  pack.  Price.  25  cents,  postage  paid. 

F,  A  MILLER.  Philadelphia,  Proprietor. 
In  writing  please  mention  Rubai.  Niivv  Yorkkk. 


Fur  Stuck  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Faintly  use. 

10,000  3ULT  TJSE. 

Write  for  Pamphlet, 

Simpson  k  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Successors  to  StHaiib  MiplCo 
CINCINNATI,  0. 


»Witlj  CWnSYfY >  Griv'limj )  “r  », 
-*  Steel  0‘b  Crusher,  #n(l  Steve 
for  Meal.  They  take  LESS 
I’OW  Lit,  do  More  Work, 
and  lire  more  durable  than  any 
other  trull.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Cuiatom-.r.  Also  rmin'fr*  of  the 
Union  Horse  Power,  with  Level 
Tread.  Threshers  and  Cleaner*, 
feed  cutters,  Circular  So  us,  nr., 

W.  L.  BOYEIt  &  into.,  Philadelphia,  Pu. 


Shetland  Ponies. 


JUST  IMPORTED.  ALL  COLORS.  GENTLE  AND 
KIND.  REASONABLE  PRICFS. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  FRANCIS  H. 
RELP11,  Live  Stock  Importer  mid  Exporter, 
17  axp  111  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  City. 


BADGER  STATE 


FOB  SALK. 


*  Sf/^Tfrlle  Ur  L*’’»«1hBitr»tea  C»t»logoe^^^^^ Z 
Knits, Shot  Gun*. Revolver!, sent  e.e.  d.  for  eitminttooa. 


A  FARM  of  176  acres  on  navigable  salt  water 
In  Southei  n  Maryland.  Price, $2,250.  For  particulars 
apply  to  T.  EDWARD  LOKER,  Ridge  P.  0.,  St. 
llary’s  Co.,  Md. 


Received  the  only  honorable  mention  granted  to  any 
butter  Color  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair  of  1879. 
If  not  for  Bale  by  your  dealer,  send  for  circular,  ftet,  to 
the  manufacturer,  E.  SHELDON,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


FAHMBB8  and  PARMER*  ’  SONS 

CAN  MAKE  PER  luONTfl 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter.  For  pa  titulars, 
Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO,,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Large  chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10« 

Nassau, N.  Y. 


HOW  SLAMMER  PHT  HP  A  STOVE-PIPE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  I. 


NEARLY  1,000 


RECORDED  PURE  UKED 


Percheron-N  orman  Horses 

Imported  and  Bret!  by 

W.  DUNHAM, 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Wayne,  Du  Pago  County,  Illinois. 

85  mllei  we«l  nfChirjign.ou  C.  A  N.  W.  It’y. 

ix  468  OF  THE  FINEST 

Imported  from  France  by 
him  during  the  past 
' Vt.OPfiflf.riVTkN,  12  months, 

i  259  s1  nee  July  1st,) 


Being;  more  than  tlic  combined  im¬ 
portations  of  a!  I  other  importers  of  all 
kinds  of  Draft  Horses  from  Europe  for 
any  prevlotif  year ;  and  more  than  have 
ever  been  Imported  ami  bred  by  any 
other  man  or  firm  during;  their  entire 
business  career. 

x“"  I n  these  statements  grade  horses 
are  not  included  to  swell  numbers  or 

mislead. 

Come  and  sec  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import¬ 
ing  and  1  treed  ing  establishment  in  the  world. 
Visitors  always  welcome,  whether  they  desire  to 
purchase  or  nob  Carriage  at  depot.  Telegraph  at 
Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  with 
Cali  lawn. 

Dated  Scpb  r,  1SS2.  Send  for  Catalogue  *  C” 


©  SUPERIORITY  PROVED 

THE  SIMPLEST  X  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

• — LIGHT- RUNNING * 


NEW  HOME 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  cold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  His.,  Orange,  Mass,,  or  Atlanta,  Oa. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
S2.U0  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  NOY.  25,  1882 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


sends  us  a  bunch  each  of  Highland,  Lady 
Washington,  and  Naomi,  the  first  two  of 
which  ripened  with  us  perfectly  this  season, 
as  until  Nov.  8d  we  had  no  frost.  The  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  Highland  bunch  were  large  and 
showy,  but  sour.  As  to  the  Lady  Washing¬ 
ton,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it  as 
to  quality.  The  Naomi  is  a  green  grape, 
without  bloom  or  color.  Its  flavor  is  pecu¬ 
liar,  but  not  bgreeat  le. — Eds. 


The  Highland  Grape, 


agara  has  proven  itself  to  be,  can  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  child  worthy  of  its  parentage,  and 
superior  to  all  others;  and  he  who  is  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  be  the  lucky  planter,  and  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  vetting  a  grape  superior  in  every  way 
to  the  Niagara,  will  have  something  better 
than  a  gold  mine,  and  will  be  remembered 
much  longer  aad  more  favorably  than  he 
who  conquers  a  kingdom. 

The  course  of  the  Rural  in  sending  out  new 
and  valuable  seeds  free,  has  already  added  to 
the  wealth  of  this  country  many  hundred 
times  all  that  has  ever  been  paid  for  the  paper 
in  subscriptions  and  to-day  thousands  and 
thousands  of  families,  all  over  the  land,  are 


I  am  not  sure  but  we  should  review,  and 
perhaps  modify  our  opinions  abiut  the  High¬ 
land  Grape,  as,  when  quite  ripe,  it  loses  its 
objectionable  acidity,  and  as  it  has  no  foxi¬ 
ness,  it  may  be,  for  southern  regions  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  Catawba  will  ripen,  a  desirable 
grape.  It  is  unfortunate  that  its  psried  of 
ripening  has  been  so  misrepresented,  for  many 
have  doubtless  planted  it  ia  northern  locali¬ 
ties,  where  it  will  never  ripen.  Thi9  has  been 
an  unusual  season,  and  many  grapes  have 
been  a  full  month  later  in  ripening  than  in 
other  more  favorable  seasons;  but  I  oannot 


XPERIENCE 

have  never 

^  '  grapes  raised 

there,  from  any  variety  whatever,  until  the 
last  season.  Three  years  ago  this  Fall,  a  vine 
of  the  Niagara  was  sent  to  us  and  planted  at 
the  Rural  Farm,  in  a  little  vineyard  of  new 
grapes,  among  which  were  several  seedlings 
of  our  own  which  have  not  yet  fruited.  It 
made  a  very  strong  growth  the  first  Summer, 
and  duriug  the  second  bore  fruit  which  was 
destroyed  by  young  poultry,  which  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  at  large,  as  we  were  building  a 
new  poultry  yard.  The  past  season  the  vine 
bore  41)  large,  handsome  bunohes  of  grapes, 
and  25,  more  or  less  imperfect  bunches.  One 
of  the  former  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  which 
is  as  true  to  life  as  our  artist  could  mike  it. 

(Scores  of  new  grapes,  many  of  them  un¬ 
questionably  superior  bo  the  best  of  our  older 
varieties,  in  some  respects,  are  being  intro¬ 
duced.  But  in  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of 
judging,  the  claims  made  foi  most  of  them  are 
greater  than  their  merits  will  warrant.  Until 
recently,  we  have  feared  that  the  Niagara 
would  prove  no  exception  to  th  se exaggerated 
claim;.  But  we  have  now  seen  a  great  deal 
of  this  grape,  and  we  have  made  many  in¬ 
quiries  of  those  who  have  also  seen  much  of 
it,  and  who  have  no  motive,  any  more  than 
we  ourselves  have,  for  praisiog  it  be>  ond  its 
deserts,  aud  our  opinion  is  that,  except  it  may 
be  in  quality,  it  is  in  all  respects  superior  to 
the  Concord,  As  to  quality,  our  impressions 
have  scarcely  changed,  though  many  better 
judges  hold  that  its  quality  also  is  better  than 
that  of  the  Concord. 

The  method  of  distributing  the  Niagara, 
adopted  by  the  company,  struck  us,  as  it  did 
others,  in  the  beginning,  as  being  a  very 
strange  proceeding,  and  we  think  that  grave 
doubts  may  still  be  entertained  whether  the 
company  will  realize  the  immense  amounts 
which  may  be  easily  figured  up  upon  paper, 
when  the  possibilities  of  slips  and  failures 
which  the  future  may  reveal  are  not  taken  into 
the  account.  But  this  one  thing  is  plain,  viz: 
that  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  profits  or 
losses  to  the  Niagara  Company,  they  show  by 
their  acts  that  they  believe  the  Niagara  Grape 
to  be  superior,  as  a  market  grape  at  least,  to 
any  other  at  present  known,  else  they  would 
not  be  stupid  enough  to  plant  extensive  vine¬ 
yards  in  many  different  States  aud  in  Canada, 
to  be  paid  for  from  the  fruit  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  they  will  yield. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Niagara  Grape  Company: 

“  The  Niagara  seeds  promised  for  the  Free 
Seed  Distribution  of  theRuRAL  Na  w-Yorkkr, 
are  beiag  now  carefully  saved  from  perfectly 
ripe,  first-class  Niagaras,  aud  those  receiving 
them  may  be  perfectly  sure  they  are  getting 
nothing  else.  It  will  be  a  wonder  if  many 
who  plant  these  seeds  do  not  succeed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  some  grape  much  better  than  any  we 
now  have.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  a 
parent  so  healthy,  so  hardy,  so  vigorous  and 
productive,  so  beautiful  and  good  as  the  Ni- 
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Some  of  them  have  thus  far  been  failures, 
without  doubt;  they  have  failed  to  give  a  full 
and  satisfactory  course  of  instruction  in 
branches  belonging  to  agriculture,  or  closely 
connected  with  it;  or  else,  though  apparently 
fully  equipped  for  giving  such  instruction, 
they  have  failed  to  attract  a  large  body  of 
students.  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  in  a  recent  note 
in  the  Rural,  appears  to  imply  that  this 
unfortunate  result  is  due  chiefly  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  men  to  preside  over  these  insti¬ 
tutions  who,  however  eminent  in  other 
branches,  are  not  practical  and  scientific  agri¬ 
culturists.  But  the  man  who  has  now  for 
several  years  filled  the  president’s  chair  in 
what  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  most 
successful  agricultural  college  in  the  country, 
was  not  a  practical  and  scientific  agriculturist; 
and  I  very  much  question  whether  he  would 
call  himself  such  even  now;  he  proved  to  be 
the  right  man  In  the  right  place,  because  h© 
knew  how  to  get  the  right  sort  cf  men  about 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  at  least 
one  agricultural  college  whose  president  was 
a  thoroughly  scientific  ani  practical  agricul¬ 
turist;  but  for  many  years  the  college  had 
very  little  agricultural  study.  If  it  was  a 
success,  it  was  not  as  an  institution  where 
young  men  were  educated  to  be  themselves 
practical  aud  scientific  farmers,  but  only  as 
a  second-rate  scientific  and  literary  college, 
where  boys  were  made  to  work  at  very 
ordinary  farming,  its  faithful  president  killed 
himself  by  carrying  too  heavy  a  burden  in 
his  earnest  efforts  to  build  up  a  true  agricul¬ 
tural  college  in  the  face  of  two  most  formid¬ 
able  obstacles — very  scanty  means,  and  still 
more  scanty  encouragement  from  the  farmers 
themselves.  Had  Dr.  Pugh  been  spared  to 
fight  longer,  he  might  have  won  the  battle; 
but  not  half  so  much  because  he  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific  agriculturist,  as  because  of 
his  indomitable  will  aud  unflagging  zeal. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  you  may  lead  a 
horse  to  water,  but  you  cannot  make  him 
drink;  and  if  he  has  a  will  of  his  own  and 
does  not  want  water,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
get  him  up  to  the  trough  at  ail.  This  is  a  fair 
representation  of  the  state  of  mind  of  at  least 
ninety  nine  hundredths  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country  in  regard  to  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion;  they  do  not  see  any  use  for  it  either  for 
themselves  or  their  children;  and  whoever 
may  be  at  the  pump  handle,  whether  a  “liter 
ary  feller  ”  or  a  learned  and  eminent  man  in 
their  own  profession,  they  will  neither  go 
near  the  cjllege  nor  send  their  sons  there. 
Mr.  Johnson,  iu  my  opinion,  ignores  a  very 
weighty  reason,  if  indeed  he  does  not  begin  at 
the  wrong  end  altogether,  in  his  explanation 
of  the  failure  of  so  many  agricultural  colleges 
iu  this  country  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
their  friends.  It  is  the  disheartening  apathy 
of  i hose  for  whose  benefit  the  colleges  are 
supposed  to  be  established,  which  has  forced 
so  many  of  them  to  work  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  m  other  educational  directions  than 
that  originally  laid  out  for  them.  With  empty 


THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE. 

AS  GROWN  ON  THE  LONG  ISLAND  OCEAN  COAST.  Tecs  To  Nature.— Fio.  437. 
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benches  before  them,  and  yearly  growing 
more  rather  than  less  so,  it  is  not  a  wonder 
that  faculties  have  often  taken  this  course 
rather  than  close  their  doors  altogether.  Nor 
are  they  alone  to  be  blamed  for  it  that  after 
a  time  some  of  these  college*  come  to  give  as 
little  specially  agricultural  teaching  os  would 
be  found  in  a  village  academy  or  medical 
school.  The  outcome  would  have  been  quite 
different  if  fanners’  sons,  eager  for  new  light 
on  the  art  of  producing  and  utilizing  crops, 
bad  crowded  to  the  colleges  a*  fast  as  they 
were  opened,  and  were  not  only  eager  to  get 
knowledge  but  also  prepared  to  study  some¬ 
thing  more  advanced  than  the  mere  rudi¬ 
ments  which  should  have  been  drilled  into 
them  in  their  own  village  schools.  If  men 
could  have  been  found  to  give  them  thifl  new 
light,  they  would  have  been  procured  by  trus- 
trees  and  presidents,  so  far  as  means  would 
allow;  and  nobody  would  have  thought  of 
teachiug  other  than  those  branches  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  mechanic  arts 
also,  which  have  an  equal  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Congressional  act  of  1663. 

Agricultural  colleges  have  failed  in  so  many 
cases,  and  even  now  though  never  so  well 
equipped  attract  ofteu  but  few  students, 
simply  because  there  iB  so  little  demand  for 
them;  and  they  will  not  prosper  till  it  is  made 
to  appear  that  Ruch  special  education  as  Is 
gained  there  does  really  make  a  more  success¬ 
ful  and  prosperous  farmer  of  a  man;  or  till  it 
is  shown  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
got  this  education  that  it  pays  no  leas  than  it 
pays  for  one  who  would  be  a  oivil  engineer  to 
pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a  good 
engineering  school,  or  for  tbe  would-be  physi- 
ciau  to  go  to  a  medical  school.  No  amount  of 
talk  and  argument  about  the  usefulness  to 
the  farmer  of  a  Bound  knowledge  of  botany, 
chemistry,  veterinary  science,  eutomology, 
etc.,  will  go  so  far  toward*  helping  on  the 
cause  for  which  the  agricultural  colleges  are 
laboring,  or  are  williug  to  labor,  as  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  a  neighborhood  of  a  single  graduate 
of  such  a  college,  who,  as  his  neighbors  can 
plainly  see,  is  u  smarter  and  more  successful 
farmer  than  they,  because  of  the  well  trained 
and  well  stored  rnind  which  lie  brought  away 
from  the  college  with  his  diploma.  In  many 
places  such  leaven  is  quietly  working  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  better  agricultural  education;  but  it 
works  slowly  in  the  midst  of  so  much  indif¬ 
ference,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  the 
agricultural  college  cornea  to  bo  regarded  as 
no  less  essential  than  other  professional 
schools  are  in  relation  to  their  specialties. 
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Indian  H11L 

Plantations  of  Ben.  Per  ley  Poore  near  Netv- 
buryport ,  Essex  Count y,  Massachusetts: 
situation  and  plan — The  Premium  Dales — 
♦1,000 — Original  planting  by  broadcast 
seeding  —  Planting  acorns — The  Nurse 
plants  used — Treatment — Present  co)idition 
— Other  trees:  Larches,  Chestnuts,  Elms, 
White  Ash — Caialpas  on  trial— Druid  in¬ 
closure  on  the  summit — Renewed  spring  at 
base  of  the  hill.  • 

While  treating  of  local  plantations  it  is 
eminently  proper  that  the  reader’s  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  old  Bay  Btate,  where,  upon  one  farm, 
tree-piantiug  for  the  supply  of  useful  woods 
has  boon  carried  on  by  two  generations  of 
enterprising  men,  and  where  even  the  fourth 
generation  in  direct  descent  has  already 
made  its  appearance  to  witness  the  results  of 
this  ancestral  forethought  in  planting  on  one 
of  the  hills  of  New  England,  that  had  been 
cleared  by  the  hardy  Puritans  centuries  ago. 

My  readers,  many  of  them,  will  be  familiar 
with  the  namo  of  the  present  proprietor,  who 
has  been  prominently  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  important  movements  in  the  agri 
cultural  progress  of  the  country,  notably  as 
the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  United  Btates 
Agricultural  Society,  as  well  os  in  associa¬ 
tions  of  a  more  local  character.  Borne  may 
have  heard  of  his  tree-plantations  and  of  his 
having  received  the  premium,  $1,000,  granted 
by  the  State  Society,  in  1809,  and  awarded  in 
1609  for  the  best  10  acres  of  planted  oaks,  lu 
vain  were  search  and  inquiry  made  for  a  re¬ 
port  respecting  this  artificial  grove,  and  the 
oordial  invitation  of  the  worthy  proprietor 
was  most  gladly  accepted,  that  the  premises 
should  be  visited  to  make  personal  inspection 
of  the  trees,  and  if  satisfactory,  to  render  a 
report  of  the  facts,  and  their  present  status. 

On  one  of  the  hills  that  so  pleasantly  diver¬ 
sify  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  smiling  vules 
uud  meadows,  with  aruble  and  pasture  lands, 
the  southern,  western  and  northern  slopes  of 
this  elevation  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 


dominion  of  the  plow  and  devoted  to  wood- 
culture.  This  good  work  was  begun  many 
years  ago,  in  1831,  by  the  father,  Benjamin 
Poore,  who,  in  bis  wise  endeavors  to  imitate 
nature  prepared  a  seed  bed  in  the  stony  soil, 
using  the  plow  and  harrow.  Upon  this  the 
seeds  of  various  forest  trees  were  scattered 
broadcast  and  covered  with  the  harrow.  Left 
very  much  to  themselves,  the  seedliugs  grew 
up  and  now  constitute  a  grove  of  sightly 
trees,  that  look  like  a  bit  Of  natural  woodland 
composed  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  re¬ 
gion.  Were  it  not  for  the  history  no  one  would 
dream  of  its  being  the  work  of  art. 

The  later  planting,  however,  presents  a 
more  artistic  appearance,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  arrangement  shows  the  work  of  the 
more  systematic  planter.  The  trees  consist 
largely  of  the  more  valuable  species  of  oaks, 
and  all  have  been  produced  by  the  artificial 
planting  of  the  acorns  where  it  was  desired 
the  future  trees  should  grow.  Several  experi¬ 
ments  were  tried,  however,  before  a  success¬ 
ful  stand  was  assured.  The  plan  adopted  to 
secure  regularity  and  to  give  the  seedlings  a 
chance  among  the  natural  vegetation,  was 
that  recommended  by  a  French  writer:  to 
.place  parallel  furrows  around  the  hill-side, 
and  to  drop  the  acorns  into  the  loosened  soil. 
This  succeeded  admirably  at  first,  and  the 
Autumn  after  the  seed  was  thus  sown  there 
were  thousands  of  vigorous  young  seedlings 
in  the  furrows.  But  the  following  Hpring 
there  was  an  early  thaw,  which  filled  the 
furrows  with  molted  snow.  This  soon  froze, 
and  the  ice  lifted  the  young  seedlings  as  if 
they  had  been  pulled  by  hand,  not  leaving 
one  in  a  hundred.  The  plan  so  eulogized  in 
France  would  not  answer  in  Massachusetts, 
and  another  proof  was  thus  furnished  of  the 
necessity  for  home  authorities,  rather  than  to 
follow  those  of  other  lands. 

The  failure,  though  discouraging,  did  not 
dampen  the  ardor  of  the  young  tree-planter, 
who  determined  to  try  again,  with  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  his  tactics.  Instead  of  planting  in 
the  furrows  opened  by  the  plow,  lie  now  set 
the  acorns  upon  the  ridge  of  mellow  earth 
which  it  had  turned  aside,  then,  to  prevent 
accumulations  of  water  beside  the  infant 
trees,  he  cut  openings  between  them,  through 
the  ridge  made  by  the  furrow-slice,  which  al¬ 
lowed  tbe  escape  of  any  surplus  water  that 
might  accumulate.  This  was  followed  by  a 
good  stand  of  little  oaks,  chestnuts  and  butter¬ 
nuts.  Thinking  they  needed  shelter  from  the 
sun  and  wind,  he  next  provided  nurse-trees; 
digging  up  email  Balsam  Firs  from  under 
some  large  trees  planted  by  his  father,  one 
was  placed  by  each  oak  on  the  northwestern 
side  M  a  guardian  shelter.  The  selection  was 
mode  because  this  species  was  abundant  and 
near  at  hand,  costing  but  little.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  evergreens  were  out¬ 
growing  the  oaks,  and  then  they  were  curbed 
by  shortening  in  their  branches — a  judicious, 
though  a  rather  expensive  operation:  but 
meanwhile  the  oaks  and  other  plants  con¬ 
tinued  to  thrive  and  the  nursing  plan  was 
considered  successful;  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  this  plantation  was  entered  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  offered  premium  and  bore  off  the 
61,000  prize  that  had  been  offered.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  grove  is  thrifty,  the  trees  are  getting 
up  nicely  and  by  trimming  off  the  laterals 
they  are  forming  clean  stems,  and  beginning 
to  beur  fruit. 

Mr.  Poore  has  not  confined  his  planting  to 
species  of  oak ;  there  are  various  other  kinds 
of  trees  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
grounds,  among  which  is  a  considerable  group 
of  the  White  Ash,  native  seedlings  set  out  in 
blocks;  though  still  small  they  are  thrifty  and 
promising.  Pines,  balsams,  thujas  and  other 
evergreens  are  also  to  bo  seen.  Tbe  noble 
\V  hite  Elms  preseut  a  flue  appearance  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  plantation,  all  set  out 
by  his  own  hand  as  a  birthday  contribution 
to  the  grove,  one  for  each  year  of  his  life.  An 
avenue  of  European  Larches  of  good  size  and 
healthy  appearance  proves  the  adaptation  of 
this  valuable  tree  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Essex  County,  as  well  as  to  the  correct  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  planter.  Thoro  is  also  a  beautiful 
group  of  our  native  chestnuts,  which  have  al¬ 
ready  attained  useful  size  and  give  promise  of 
satisfactory  money  returns  in  their  timber 
products. 

Here,  also,  were  found  some  plants  sent 
from  Ohio  to  occupy  a  corner  and  to  claim  a 
share  of  the  proprietor’s  attention.  The  ca- 
talpus  and  the  Scarlet  Oaks  seemed  rejoicing 
in  the  post  of  honor  that  bad  been  assigned  to 
them  near  the  culminating  point  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  "  Indian  Hill,”  and  close  to  the  Druidi- 
oal  inclosure  with  its  labarynthino  budges. 

The  elevation  is  reached  by  roadways  laid 
out  on  easy  grades  that  gradually  bring  you 
to  the  summit  after  presenting  a  series  of 
lovely  views  across  the  country.  At  this 
point  is  an  inclosuro  made  by  well-trimmed 
hedges  of  Thuja  occidental!*.  This  is  arranged 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Masonic  Order,  of  which 
body  tbe  proprietor  is  a  high  functionary, 
but  the  uninitiated  might  well  imagine,  in  this 
famous  plantation  of  oaks,  that  he  had  stum¬ 


bled  Into  the  secret  gathering-place  of  tbe 
ancient  Druids  themselves.  At  the  north  base 
of  the  hill  was  a  pool  of  water  fringed  with 
willows,  in  a  depression  that  bad  long  been 
dry.  Can  this  have  been  the  result  of  clothing 
the  elevation  with  trees'll 

Though  not  to  be  commended  in  all  of  its 
details,  which  would  have  lieen  very  differ¬ 
ently  arranged  and  carried  out  by  an  educated 
forester,  yet,  as  the  work  of  a  plain  American 
farmer,  surrounded  by  those  whose  delight 
would  appear  to  be  the  destruction  of  our 
timber  trees,  we  are  forced  to  render  unqual¬ 
ified  commendation  to  the  effort  which  has 
here  been  made  to  restore,  if  even  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  sylvan  garniture  of  our  land.  We 
have  learned  to  plant  our  woodlands  more 
thickly,  either  with  or  without  special  nurae- 
trees,  but  so  closely  as  to  force  an  upward 
growth  to  shelter  one  another  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  to  shade  the  ground  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and,  ahove  all,  to  crowd  the  plants  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  smother  the  lateral  branch¬ 
es  while  they  are  young  and  thus  almost,  if  not 
absolutely, to  obviate  tbe  necessity  for  pruning. 
We  have  found,  also,  that  much  of  the  labor 
required  for  thinning  the  plantations  can  be 
avoided  because  It  will  be  largely  effected  by 
natural  causes,  us  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
weaklings  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Would  that  many  others  of  the  numerous 
class  of  our  citizens  who  are  intelligently  de¬ 
voted  to  the  noble  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
would  imitate  the  example  thus  set  by  the 
worthy  secretary  of  the  honorable  society  he 
has  so  well  served  1 


Trees  in  Door-Yards,  Etc. 

I  hui'POhk  1  owe  an  apology  to  Dr.  Warder 
for  what  I  said  in  a  late  Rural  in  reference 
to  tree  planting  in  door-yards.  What  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  was  the  indiscriminate  crowding  of 
trees  around  a  house.  In  one  yard  near  me, 
only  about  100  by  75  feet,  there  were  planted 
10  Soft  Maples,  4  Lombardy  Poplars,  10  or  13 
Cherries,  1  Weeping  Willow  and  some  shrubs, 
and  in  the  center  is  the  house,  only  about  30 
by  30  feet;  and  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  just 
east,  with  only  a  drjve-way  of  12  or  14  feet,  is 
a  grove  of  some  200  maples.  Now  I  love  trees, 
but  not  so  as  to  shut  out  the  sun,  and  some  of 
the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  were  spent 
among  the  forests  of  Northeastern  Ohio.  By 
all  means,  let  us  have  groves,  but  not  too 
close  to  the  house. 

Silver  Abele. 

By  the  way,  why  not  say  a  word  in  favor 
of  the  Silver  Abele  ?  It  is  a  striking  object, 
with  its  foliage  snow-white  below  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  dark  green  above.  It  is  u  rapid  grower, 
makes  good  wood,  and  has  but  one  fault — it 
suckers  badly ;  but  I  much  prefer  to  keep  down 
the  sprouts  thau  those  of  the  cherry.  [This 
tree  (Populus  'alba)  is  a  naturalized  foreign 
species,  sometimes  called  Downy  Poplar,  Sil¬ 
ver  Poplar,  and  Dutch  Beech.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  some 
think  the  timber  is  the  Shittim-wood  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  though  that  was  probably  an  acacia. 
When  grown  in  dense  groves,  the  Silver  Abele 
runs  up  slenderly,  and  soon  is  large  enough 
for  poles  good  for  fences,  corn-crilis,  and  other 
farm  purposes.  If  cut  early  in  Summer  it 
peels  very  readily,  and  is  light  but  durable, 
if  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
Bryant  considers  it  superior  to  any  of  the 
native  poplars,  and  Miehaux  recommends  its 
extensive  cultivation  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Tulip  Tree.  Ena.]  I  see  a  late  Rural  recom¬ 
mends  the  Black  Locusts.  They  are  good 
trees  where  tho  borers  will  give  them  a  chance, 
but  in  this  section  they  are  so  badly  infested 
by  borers  that  they  do  not  thrive.  I  know 
one  grove  that  has  been  out  many  years,  and 
is  no  better  now  than  20  years  ago.  "XKNIA.” 
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CHEAP  QUEENS  ONCE  MORE. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  already  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  "dollar  queens,”  and  were  it 
not  that  a  short  article  appeared  in  the  Rural 
for  July  15,  which  df  mauds  a  little  explana¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  this  would  not  have  been 
written.  The  great  Creator  of  all  things  uro- 
nounced  his  work  good  when  he  rested  from 
the  same,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was 
good  for  bees  to  multiply  and  increase  by 
natural  swarming.  In  the  preparation  for 
this,  the  first  work  iH  tho  laying  of  eggs  In  the 
drone  cells  which  are  already  built;  or  if  no 
drone  comb  is  in  the  hive,  some  is  built,  or 
worker  comb  is  cut  down  and  drone  comb  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  purpose  of  producing  drones, 
or  male  bees.  Next,  large  acorn-cup  like  cells 
are  built  for  a  royal  cradle  for  the  young 
queen,  in  which  in  duo  time  the  reigning  queen 
deposits  an  egg  intended  for  a  queen.  At 
about  the  time  this  egg  hatches  a  copious  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  is  placed  in  this  large  cell  for  the 
royal  larva  to  feed  upon,  and  as  it  grows  more 
food  is  given,  till  it  actually  llouts  in  a  sea  of 
food— so  much  so  that  I  hav  repeatedly  seen 


a  lump  of  uneaten  food  larger  than  a  marrow¬ 
fat  pea  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  after  the 
queen  had  emerged  therefrom.  Another  thing 
which  is  always  noticeable  is  that  this  food  is 
prepared  and  queens  reared  when  forage  (both 
honey  and  pollen)  is  abundant,  and  at  no  other 
time  do  we  expect  natural  swarms. 

Again,  there  is  a  hiveful  of  bees  of  all  ages, 
from  the  nurse  bees  which  prepare  this  food 
to  the  aged  veteran  with  wings  tattered  and 
torn  with  the  lnbore  of  the  field.  Thus,  with 
prosperity  on  every  side,  the  highest  queens 
of  the  highest  type  are  raised.  Now  if  such 
queens  as  the  above  were  reared  and  sold  for 
a  "  dollar,”  or  one  dozen  of  them  for  $9,  the 
cheap  queen  controversy  would  have  had  no 
existence.  In  the  course  of  time,  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  by  removing  the  queen  from  the 
hive  the  bees  could  convert  the  larva  hatch¬ 
ing  from  an  egg  intended  for  a  worker  bee 
into  a  queen  by  building  a  queen  cell  over  a 
worker  cell  and  supplying  the  same  with  royal 
jelly,  the  food  of  the  queen  larva.  Thus 
queens  without  number  could  be  reared  atthe 
pleasure  of  the  apiarist,  either  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  natural  swarming  or  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year  when  there  were  eggs  and  larvae 
in  the  hive.  All  went  well  for  a  time,  but 
after  a  while  It  began  to  be  whispered  by  our 
moBt  pratical  apiarists  that  such  queens  were 
tending  toward  depreciating  the  quality  of 
our  bees;  so  it  was  proposed  that,  as  a  remedy, 
all  queens  should  be  reared  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  reared 
by  natural  Bwarming.  Others  claimed  that 
such  talk  was  nonsense,  and  still  continued  on 
as  before.  At  about  thiB  time  i  was  greatly 
excited  over  the  bee  question,  and  so  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  most  in  tho  least  time,  I  took  to 
rearing  queens  "artificially,”  as  this  process 
was  termed  at  that  time.  All  seemed  to  go 
well  the  first  season,  und  I  was  about  to  decide 
against  our  practical  bee  men,  and  say  such 
queens  were  as  good  as  any,  although  I  inva¬ 
riably  found  that  such  queens  were  much 
smalier  than  those  reared  in  natural  swarm¬ 
ing,  and  after  the  queen  emerged  from  tho 
cell  not  a  bit  of  food  remained,  but  the  cell 
was  licked  as  dry  as  any  drone  or  worker  ever 
licked  its  own  cell. 

The  next  season  queens  were  reared  the 
same  way,  although  I  saw  quite  a  perceptible 
difference  in  the  working  qualities  of  my  bees, 
but  I  was  not  fully  convinced  of  my  mistake 
till  through  the  next  Winter  and  Spring  over 
two-thirds  of  my  queens  reared  the  season 
previous,  died  of  old  age,  while  queens  roared 
by  natural  swarming  lived  from  three  to  five 
years.  Fully  convinced  that  such  queens 
were  not  as  good  as  any,  I  have  as  far  as 
possible  since  that  time  had  all  my  queens 
reared  from  cells  produced  during  natural 
swarming. 

Soon  after  this  it  was  proposed  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  man,  prominent  before  the  bee-keeping 
world,  that  queens  should  be  sent  out  as  soon 
as  laying  without  any  guarantee  of  any  sort, 
and  that  the  price  be  one  dollar.  Heretofore 
none  but  tested  queens  had  bee n  sold,  and  as 
the  price  had  been  from  three  to  ten  dollars 
each,  fair  queens  had  beeu  the  rule,  for  at 
these  prices  pains  could  be  taken  to  rear  queens 
as  good  as  possible  by  any  process  except  nat¬ 
ural  swarming.  As  tbe  public  had  demanded 
this  for  tested  queens  but  few  of  a  low  grade 
as  to  prolificneesand  short  life  were  sent  out. 
Many  opposed  this  untested  dollar  queen  busi¬ 
ness,  hut  as  the  jjeople  demanded  something 
"cheap”  tbe  business  grew  to  large  propor¬ 
tions.  Those  receiving  queens  which  were 
dead  were  not  satisfied  with  no  guarantee, 
and  demanded  that  such  loss  should  he  made 
good.  Thus  one  claim  after  another  was 
made  till  we  have  to  day  queens  advertised  at 
90c.  each,  or  nine  dollars  a  dozen,  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  As  a  result  of  all  this  we  soon 
hear  our  prominent  "dollar  queen”  man  telling 
that  the  way  to  rear  good  "dollar  queens” 
was  to  take  a  comb  containing  eggs  from 
your  best  colony,  place  it  in  an  empty  hive, 
then  set  it  in  the  place  of  another  colony  and 
the  returning  bees  from  the  field  will  raise 
good  queens.  Thus  these  old  bees,  long  un¬ 
used  to  preparing  food  for  feeding  larvm,  sre 
forced  to  do  the  beat  they  can  at  queen  roar 
ing,  iu  season  or  out  of  season,  to  meet  this 
increasing  demand  for  cheap  queens. 

Another  crying  "  Headquarters  for  Dollar 
Queens”  nays  about  Aug.  30th,  "  now  is  the 
time  to  rear  good  queens  cheaply.”  Upon 
inquiry  it  is  found  that  small  nucleus  boxes 
5x6  inches  square  are  used  with  a  little  handful 
of  bees  which  are  compelled  to  rear  queens  at  a 
time  when  the  bees  should  be  preparing  for 
their  Wiuter  repose.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
a  party  writes,  "out  of  nine  dollar  queens 
purchased,  seven  did  not  live  six  months  and 
only  one  of  them  a  year)”  Another  says: 
"  I  am  disgusted  with  this  dollar  queen  busi¬ 
ness;  five  out  of  six  purchased  this  season, 
died  of  old  age.”  In  this  controversy  about 
cheap  queens,  talk  about  the  dishonesty  of  the 
parties  bus  had  a  prominent  place,  as  if  there 
was  not  room  for  dishonesty  outside  of  the 
queen  business.  Tbe  question  is  not  as  re¬ 
gards  honesty  or  dishonesty,  but  it  is  re- 
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garding  a  traffic  which  demands  such  a 
scrimping  and  pinching  on  every  side  in  order 
to  live,  that  the  quality  of  our  bees  is  liable  to 
be  Injured  for  all  future  time. 

Talk  about  queens  reared  as  above  being 
as  good  as  those  reared  by  natural  swarming  1 
No  one  really  believes  such  a  thing.  But  says 
our  worthy  friend  W.  Z .  Hutchinson,  in  the 
Rural,  for  July  10,  “You  say  that  Mr,  Doo¬ 
little  ‘  evidently  sees  and  feels  deeply  the 
tendency  of  the  cheap  queen  traffic  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  quality  of  our  bees.'  Judging 
from  his  writing  he  certaiuly  does,  but  what 
are  we  to  think  of  his  rearing  and  advertising 
for  sale  ‘  dollar  queens?’  Actions  sometimes 
speak  louder  than  words  t”  For  some  reason 
or  other  friend  H.  forgot  to  say  that  such 
queens  were  reared  uuder  protest  by  myself. 
Merchants  often  keep  goods  they  don’t  ap¬ 
prove  of,  because  the  demand  calls  for  them, 
and  they  must  keep  them  or  lose  customers. 
This  is  why  I  sell  “  dollar  queens”  aud  prob¬ 
ably  no  one  knows  it  better  than  does 
friend  H.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


cane-like,  siiicated  and  harsh  to  animals.  The 
Pearl  Millet  is  soft,  succulent,  and,  planted 
here  by  April  1,  it  is  waist  high  by  June  10  to 
15,  and  can  be  cut  for  green  soiling  every  15 
to  20  days  till  it  freezes  in  November,  giving 
two  to  four  crops  during  our  long,  warm  Sum¬ 
mers.  That  it  will  grow  in  warm,  light,  rich 
soil,  seven  feet  in  14  days,  as  was  announced, 
I  can  verify.  In  an  experience  acquired  in 
planting  this  crop  during  28  years,  for  soiling 
work  animals  in  Summer  (for  my  stock  never 
see  a  pasture),  I  have  never  failed  to  realize  a 
fair  crop  of  two  cuttings  at  the  least.  It  grows 
long  and  will  overlap  a  moderate  drought  of 
six  weeks,  and  will  grow  till  frozen  by  severe 
cold.  The  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  Millo  Maize,  a  plant  introduced  by 
Rev.  H.  B.  Prate,  of  South  Carolina.  The 
seed  of  this  was  planted  on  May  1,  this  year, 
but  the  plants  have  not  tassled  yet  or  bloomed. 

It  would  seem  that  climate  has  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  before  we  can  get  this  valuable  plunt, 
even  here,  to  furnish  food  for  man.  The 
grains  are  said  to  make  nice  meal,  and  the 
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One  ear  of  this  was  sent  to  us  and  the  ker¬ 
nels  were  planted  May  16,  in  garden  soil.  The 
request  came  with  the  corn  from  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  seedsmen  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
that  we  would  test  it  and  report  “just  what 
you  think  of  it  "  This  we  should  have  done 
in  auy  case,  but  the  request  emphatically 
made  shows  that  the  introducers  were  very 
willing  that  the  corn  should  stand  upon  its 
own  merits.  The  ear  sent  was  5J^  inches  long 
— 12  irregular  rows,  kernels  much  shrunken, 
small,  peg-shapsd  and  half-transparent.  Our 
first  “mess"  for  the  table  wa»cut  August  8 — 
84  days  from  planting.  The  stalks  were  slen¬ 
der  ami  grew  from  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
bearing  the  ears  generally  low.  The  silk  is 
always  purple,  the  husks  sometimes  bronzed, 
the  kernels  deep,  the  cob  very  thin  and  red¬ 
dish  in  the  middle.  Some  stalks  sucker  mod¬ 
erately;  others  not  at  all.  It  is  a  very  pro¬ 
lific  variety,  the  main  stalks  bearing  from 
two  to  five  perfect  ears,  the  average  size  of 
which  is  hhowu  by  our  crayon  sketch  which 
is  made  from  a  photograph.  The  size  of  the 
ear,  while  it  may  not  be  large  enough  to  suit 
the  prevailing  market  demand,  is  just  that 
which  enables  one  to  hold  it  easily  in  the 
fingers  and  to  eat  the  kernels  from  the  cob 
without  stretching  the  mouth  open  inconveni¬ 
ently  wide.  The  quality  is  sweet,  tender,  de¬ 
licious.  We  would  suggest  to  those  who  try 
this  corn  that  ears  should  be  selected  from 
the  stalks  which  bear  the  most  ears  and  which 
do  not  sucker.  In  this  way  l his  distinct  and 
very  desirable  sweet  corn  might  still  be  greatly 
improved.  As  to  its  origin,  we  know  nothing 
further  than  that  “it  has  been  the  special 
pride  of  one  family'  in  Burlington  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  who  have  sold  it  readily  enough  on 
account  of  its  sweetness  and  flue  flavor,” 


RURAL  BRANCHING  SORGHUM  VER¬ 
SUS  PEARL  OR  “OAT-TAIL  MILLET.* 


In  previous  articles  upon  the  food  value  of 
Pearl  Millet  as  compared  with  other  varieties 
of  the  sorghum  family,  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  was  much 
preferable — that  it  was  better  than  Pearl  or 
Cat  tail  Millet.  For  two  years  I  have  given 
both  these  plants  a  fair  test.  From  the  seed 
of  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  obtained 
through  the  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  1881,  I 
here  grew  a  package  of  partly  immature  seed, 
the  plants  having  been  cut  on  Nov.  20— just 
before  the  first  freeze  in  1881.  These  seeds 
together  with  my  acclimated  Pearl  Millet 
seed  were  planted  side  by  side  on  April  1. 
Long,  finely  developedheadaof  the  Pearl  Millet 
were  ripe  enough  to  be  gathered  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  The  entire  crop  of  this  was  housed  for 
seed  Sept.  20.  At  that  time  the  Rural  Branch¬ 
ing  Sorghum  had  not  tasseled  for  seed,  and  as 
I  write  (Oct.  80)  but  few  heads  are  ripe  enough 
to  harvest.  The  crop  is  still  in  bloom  and  a 
freeze  in  10  days  will  blight  three- fourths 
of  the  heads. 

Now,  1  am  about  latitude  83  degrees,  in  as 
waim,  long-Summer  climate  as  this  altitude 
would  give  anywhere  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

I  planted  both  binds  of  seeds  in  a  warm,  sandy 
soil,  which  readily  matures  all  semi-tropical 
fruits  end  vegetables,  eveu  to  the  banana,  in 
open  ground.  Pearl  Millet  requires  five  months 
to  mature  and  harden  seed  perfectly,  which  is 
even  ahead  of  Indian  corn;  while  the  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  requires  (it  would  seem) 
at  bast  eight  mouths  to  perfect  seed  here. 
IDr  Jones  is  mistaken  as  to  tb la  We  have 
known  it  to  mature  an  immense  quantity  of 
seeds  as  early  as  Pearl  Millet  near  Aiken,  S  C.] 
This  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  is  a  won¬ 
derful  grower,  and  furnishes  an  immense 
amount  of  green  food  and  fodder,  but  it  is, 
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plant  furnishes  the  cheapest  food  for  the  work" 
ing  classes  of  South  America  where  it  is  grown 
extensively.  Can  we,  by  repeated  trials  from 
matured  seed  grown  hero,  induce  this  little 
plaut  to  ripen  earlier  ?  1  have  been  badly  whip¬ 
ped  i  i  “  fighting  climate”  in  previous  efforts. 
’Tis  as  unprofitable,  I  think,  for  nations  as  for 
individuals  to  war  against  climate— all  get 
defeated.  There  is  one  advantage  with  the 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum,  it  will  never 
hybridize  or  mix  with  any  other  cereals;  for 
it  blooms  when  all  others  are  matured.  Of 
eight  varieties  of  the  sorghum  family  planted 
here,  this  is  the  prettiest,  largest  graiu,  and 
’tis  a  valuable  acquisition  if  it  can  bo  accli¬ 
mated  and  grown  profitably  North  or  South. 

Herndon,  Ga.  W.  B.  Jones. 

(J.  T.  Henderson,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  Georgia,  thinks  the  difficulty  due 
to  the  long  season  required  by  Millo  Maize 
to  mature  will  probably  soon  yield  to  the 
acclimating  effect  of  planting  home-grown 
seed  for  a  few  years.  We  cannot  think  that 
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Millo  Maize  is  at  all  the  same  as  the  Rural 
B.  Sorghum.  This  last  has  ripened  seed  at 
the  Rural  Farm,  in  Michigan  and  other  North¬ 
ern  States.  The  stalks  are  pofter  than  those 
of  Pearl  Millet  and  the  leaves  larger  and  more 
n  u  tnerou*.  — E  ns.  ] 
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FEEDING  SWEET-SCENTED  VERNAL 
GRASS. 


Experiments  Showing  the  Choice  of 
Horses  and  Cows. 


PROFESSOR  W  J.  BEAL. 


This  grass  (Anthoxanthum  odoratum),  when 
bruised  or  wilted,  gives  off  a  strong  odor  of 
benzoin,  which  »a  familiar  in  the  odor  of 
Bokhara  Clover,  Sweet  Clover  and  the  Tonka 
Bean.  Sweet  Vernal  retains  this  odor  for  a 
longtime.  The  grass  is  often  raised  on  lawns, 
because  the  odor  of  the  hay  is  so  delightful. 
It  is  not  unfriquently  recommended  as  a  valu¬ 
able  grass  for  early  pastures.  I  report  a  few 
experiments  which  show  the  tastes  of  several 
different  animals: — 

A  young  hors®  had  been  kept  on  dry  feed 
for  a  long  time.  On  May  24th  I  cut  a  bunch 
of  green  Juno  Grass  and  another  of  Sweet 
Vernal.  The  horse  was  first  offered  some  of 
the  June  Grass,  which  he  ate.  He  was  then 
offered  some  of  the  Sweet  Vernal,  which  he 
ate  at  once.  Then  a  bunch  of  June  Gross  was 
placed  on  one  side  of  his  nose  and  some  Sweet 
Vernal  on  the  opposite  side,  when  he  took  the 
June  Grass  first.  I  reversed  the  hunches,  when 
he  again  selected  June  Grass,  which  he  fin¬ 
ished,  and  theu  picked  up  tbo  scattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  same  from  a.  dirty  yard,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  Sweet  Vernal  and 
ate  that  also. 

A  little  later  one  of  my  students  made  simi¬ 
lar  tests  with  Meadow  Foxtail  and  Sweet 
Vernal.  Both  had  been  cut  when  in  flower 
and  were  nearly  dried.  One  Short-horn  cow 
rather  preferred  Meadow  Foxtail,  but  ate 
both  readily;  another  cow  of  the  same  breed 
ate  both  alike;  another  Short-horn  ate  the 
Meadow  Foxtail,  but  would  noteat  the  Sweet 
Vernal.  An  Ayrshire  cow  ate  both  greedily, 
apparently  without  any  preference.  Two 
farm  horses,  kept  on  cut  hay  and  grain, 
ate  both  alike,  white  a  third  horse  preferred 
the  Meadow  Foxtail,  but  ate  both  readily. 
The  cows  mentioned  above  had  been  in  pas¬ 
ture  for  some  time. 

- ♦-*--♦ - 

Improving  the  Keeping  Qualities  of 
Onions. 

Most  onions  begin  to  grow  very  soon  on 
the  approach  of  mild  weather  in  Spring. 
Several  years  ago  1  selected  in  Spring  those 
White  Globe  Onions  which  kept  the  longest 
without  sprouting,  and  planted  them  for  seed. 
This  process  was  repeated  for  some  years.  The 
onions  were  much  improved  in  their  “keeping 
quality;”  but  the  seeds  were  often  of  poor 
quality  or  of  low  vitality.  I  have  lost  all  the 
seeds  I  had,  but  a  few  are  still  raised  by  a 
friend.  In  1881  I  began  the  same  kind  of  ex¬ 
periment  with  Yellow  Danvers.  From  a  lot 
of  thirty  bushels  those  only  which  kept 
longest  were  used  for  seed.  We  shall  see  how 
the  onions  from  these  seeds  keep  in  the  Spring 
of  1883.  w.  J.  B. 


E.  WILLIAMS. 

This  new  raspberry  originated  3ome  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  J. 
Churchman,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.  When  it 
came  into  bearing  the  fruit  pleased  him  so 
well  that  he  decided  to  retain  it  and  extend 
its  cultivation,  which  he  has  continued  up  to 
this  time.  He  has  now  a  “patch”  of  about 
one  acre  and  a  quarter,  which  in  company  of 
a  friend  I  vidted  July  4th,  by  invitation  from 
that  gentleman.  Picking  in  a  small  way  had 
commenced  a  few  days  previous,  but  we  found 
the  bushes  still  well  laden  with  a  large  crop 
of  fine-sized  berries  lu  various  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment.  The  plants  in  foliage,  fruit  and  other 
respects  strongly  resemble  the  Montclair ,  and 
to  a  casual  observer  would  readily  pass  for  it, 
though  it  throws  up  suckers  much  more  freely, 
and  its  general  appearance  indicates  that  it  is 
a  seedling  of  the  Philadelphia,  09  suppose.!. 

Tho  berries  were  large,  the  best  reaching 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  color, 
rather  dark;  flesh  firm,  with  a  rich,  suhacid 
flavor;  quality  among  the  best.  Mr.  Church¬ 
man  asserted  the  size  was  much  below  the 
usual  standard  owing  to  the  want  of  moisture, 
the  ground  then  being  very  dry  and  hard; 
but  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  cool  weather 
that  had  prevailed,  furnished  the  best  possible 
l  conditions  for  producing  a  solid  berry  of  good 


keeping  qualities.  It  was  these  conditions 
that  enabled  me  to  keep  specimens  brought 
away  in  good  condition  three  days  and-a-half 
after  picking.  With  a  season  of  abundant 
moisture  and  high  temperature  such  as  we 
sometimes  have,  the  fruit  would  doubtless 
have  been  larger,  but  the  increase  in  size  would 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  Bolidlty  and  flavor 
and  its  keeping  qualities  no  doubt  would  have 
been  much  impaired. 

Aside  from  the  market  view  of  the  question 
(the  only  view  of  merit  some  people  can  see 
in  any  fruit),  I  consider  the  Superb  well 
worthy  of  general  and  extensive  trial,  and, 
should  it  succeed  as  well  elsewhere  and  indif¬ 
ferent  soils  as  on  Mr.  Churchman’s  grounds 
and  remain  healthy,  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
additlou  to  our  list  of  hardy  red  raspberries. 

The  Big  Bob  and.  other  Western  Straw¬ 
berries. 

A  convention  of  professional  strawberry 
growers  met  in  the  neighborhood  of  Big  Bob’s 
birthplace  in  the  full  season  of  its  fruitage, 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Wilson. 
They  examined  it  in  different  gardens  and 
grounds  and  were  generally  favorably  im¬ 
pressed.  The  Miami  Queen,  another  Western 
sort  which  is  now  called  Nigh’s  Superb,  is 
extra  in  quality  and  thought  to  be  equal  to 
Big  Bob  in  value  while  it  has  the  advantage 
of  perfect  flower.  Another  Western  sort 
of  great  vigor  and  promise  aud  super-sweet¬ 
ness  of  flavor  is  the  Indiana,  from  the  grounds 
of  E.  Y.  Teas,  of  Dunreitb,  Indiana.  It  takes 
the  lead  of  both  decidedly  in  a  Pennsylvania 
garden  in  this  first  season  of  trial  there,  but 
this  may  be  largely  owing  to  the  plants  having 
been  exceptionally  stout  and  fresh  when 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  others  in 
March  when  the  ground  was  too  wet  to  dig, 
and  the  planting  was  done  by  opening  a  hole 
with  fork  prongs,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
roots, and  filling  among  them  with  dry  sand.  w. 


Tho  James  Vick  Strawberry. 

I  send  you  specimens  of  James  Vick  Straw¬ 
berry  (fruit)  picked  October  27th,  from  the 
old  plantation  which  was  visited  by  the 
Rochester  horticulturists.  Last  year  I  had  a 
bunch  of  it  photographed  that  was  picked  a 
month  after  other  varieties  were  gone.  You 
will  notice  in  the  specimens  I  Bend  (some  of 
which  have  been  ripe  several  weeks  I  judge) 
the  peculiarity  of  this  variety  to  shrink  or 
dry  up  rather  than  decay,  if  left  unpicked. 
Theso  specimens  were  covered  with  frost 
when  picked,  and  I  cannot  say  what  result 
that  may  bring  about.  This  feature  I  have 
not  met.  with  In  any  other  variety.  After  the 
James  Vick  has  been  ripe  a  week  it  begins  to 
to  toughen,  aud  actually  endures  more  bang¬ 
ing  about  than  when  first  colored. 

C.  A.  Green. 

[The  specimens  sent  were  not  decayed,  but, 
as  Mr.  Green  remarks,  tough. — Eds.] 


The  rapid  development  of  the  great  west¬ 
ern  live  stock  interest  is  indeed  wonderful  It 
threatens  to  gobble  up  every  acre  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  laud  that  is  fit  for  grazing.  In  the  “  Pan¬ 
handle”  of  Texas  it  is  said  that  2,lM'0  square 
miles,  or  1,280,000  acres,  are  actually  fenced 
in  by  the  new'  stock  companies,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  persons  and  herds.  Aud  yet 
these  lands  so  seized  are  public  property  and 
open  (0  to  actual  settlement  by  the  public  in 
the  legal  quantities.  It  is  much  tho  same 
from  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  to  the  line 
of  the  British  dominions  on  the  north,  where 
the  Montana  herds  are  fast  occupying  the 
runge.  The  day  of  “small  things”  is  about 
over  in  stock  matters,  and  the  small  herd  is 
crowded  out  excepting  in  a  few  localities. 
Western  Kansas  seems  to  offer  the  best  facili¬ 
ties  now  for  the  small  herder  who^e  UK)  or  500 
head  can  yet  find  room  on  the  range  adjacent 
to  the  homestead  location.  A  family  or  a  few 
associates  may  very  easily  secure  a  range  by 
locating  their  homesteads  adjacent  to  *jaeh 
other  along  a  stream,  so. as  to  secure  a  supply 
of  water.  These  quarter  sections,  each 
stretching  half  a  mile,  will,  for  a  long  time, 
control  the  uplands  north  and  south  to  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  the  next  water.  It  is 
in  this  way  only  that  the  small  herder  can 
secure  himself  from  molestation,  and  less  than 
1,000  head  be  provided  for.  Thirty  acres  per 
head  is  the  usual  amount  of  range,  besides 
meadows  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
hay  for  occasional  Wjuter  feeding  when 
storms  prevail.  Thirty  thousand  acres  are 
equal  to  about  50  square  miles,  or  5x10  miles 
of  range,  having  30  miles  of  border.  And 
this  is  a  very  small  herd  which  requires  about 
$30/  00  to  begin.  This  is  double  the  amount 
required  10  years  ago. 

It  is  a  dozen  years  ago  since  a  veteran  editor 
,  of  an  agricultural  journal  in  Ohio  took  me  to 


task  for  urging;  the  value  of  Ayrshires  for  the 
Ohio  dairy  districts.  He  declared  there  was  no 
place  in  O.iio  for  the  Ayrshires,  This  was 
said  upou  the  same  principle  as  that  by  which 
an  Iowa  agricultural  paper  at  the  present 
time  declares  that  “  the  little  rats  of  jerseys 
are  good  for  neither  beef  nor  veal  nor  fish- 
bait.”  But  we  do  not  live  altogether  by  beef, 
and  our  bread  wou.d  be  very  dry  fodder,  in¬ 
deed,  without  butter.  If  the  Ayrshires  have 
no  place  in  Ohio  or  the  West,  where  will  a 
place  be  found  for  the  JVrseys  '(  And  yet  one  of 
these  “little  Jersey  rats”  will  produce  as 
much  value  of  butter  in  a  year  as  a  three- 
year-old  Short-horn  steer  will  bring  when  h» 
is  slaughtered,  a  nd  a  good  Ayrshire  will  do  as 
much  both  for  butter  or  cheese  or  both,  and 
will  live  where  a  Short-horn  would  make  only 
hide  and  bones.  It  is  curious,  now,  to  look 
over  the  advertisements  of  stock  papers  and 
see  how  the  “  little  Jersey  rats”  are  crowding 
the  big  beef  races  even  in  Kentucky. 


its  fellow,  and  examined  in  profile,  the  rule  is 
that  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  the  point  of 
the  buttock,  ought  to  touch  the  hock  point 
and  go  along  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  tend¬ 
ons  before  touching  the  ground,  (Fig.  53  a). 
Every  horse  which  has  the  limb  in  front  of 
this  line  is  said  to  be  “  under  himself”  behind. 
(Fig.  53  c).  Every  horse  which  has  the  limb 
behind  the  vertical  line  is  said  to  be  “encamp¬ 
ed”  behind,  (Fig.  53  b).  These  two  defects 
are  of  the  same  importance  as  the  similar 
shortcomings  in  the  fore-leg. 

When  the  hind  limb  has  a  proper  direction 
the  axis  of  the  leg  forms  with  the  line  of  the 
horizon  an  angle  of  rather  more  than  45  deg. 
If  the  angle  is  more  than  this,  that  is  to  say, 
if  theaxis  of  the  leg  approaches  the  vertical 
excessively,  as  in  (Fig.  54),  the  horse  is  said  to 
be  straight  on  its  hocks.  When,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  angle  formed  by  the  hock  ap¬ 
proaches  in  shape  that  of  a  right  angle,  the 
horse  is  said  to  have  a  bent  hock  (Fig.  55),  The 
first  of  these  two  conformations  is  frequently 
met  with  m  high-bred  horses,  and  causes  no 
other  inconvenience  than  that  of  making  the 
animal  rather  stiff  in  its  movements.  The 
ligaments  of  a  bent  hock,  like  those  of  a  long- 
jointed  horse,  are  liable  to  sprain. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  good  and  bad 
points  that  can  be  noted  in  a  horse  examined 
in  profile;  now  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
those  that  may  be  discovered  by  standing 
directly  opposite  a  horse,  either  before  or  be¬ 
hind  him:  If  the  front  view  of  the  horse  be 
taken,  and  the  fore  limbs  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
the  fact  of  their  proper  perpendicularity  is 


points  of  the  toes  diverge;  that  is  to  say* 
when  they  are  too  wide  apart  and  turn  out¬ 
wards.  In  a  horse  with  this  defect  the  hocks 
also  incline  inwards,  and  it  is  said  to  be  cow- 
hocked.  (Fig.  C4)  * 

A  horse  is  splay-footed  behind  when  the 
euds  of  the  toes  converge  towards  the  same 
point.  Its  appearance  is  quite  different 
to  that  of  a  crook- legged  horse,  for  the  hocks 
are  too  wide  apart,  and  the  horse  is  conse¬ 
quently  not  only  splay-footed,  but  too  open 
behind.  (Fig.  65.) 

Crook-legged  and  splay-footed  horses  are, 
whether  the  defects  occur  at  the  front  or  at 
the  back,  in  danger  of  cutting  themselves,  or 
of  chafing  one  leg  against  another,  these  ex¬ 
pressions  being  synonymous  terms,  which 
may  be  adopted  by  those  who  want  to  say  that 
a  horse  “  interferes,”  and  wounds  the  fetlock 
of  one  foot  with  the  shoe  of  the  opposite  one. 
The  danger  of  wounds  of  this  kind  consti¬ 
tutes  the  principal  inconvenience  of  these  de 
fects,  though  they  are  also  exceedingly  ugly. 
A  knowledge  of  these  defects  and  blemishes 
obtained  by  a  frequent  practice  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  here  given,  will  he  specially  appreciated 
when  horses  have  to  be  examined  forpurchase. 


Every  owner  of  a  horse  knows  that  more 
trouble  arises  from  ailments  of  the  legs  than 
from  those  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  body 
combined.  Of  these,  a  large  proportion  are 
due  to  malformation  or  faulty  disposition  of 
the  limbs,  and  to  lay  plainly  before  our  read¬ 
ers  the  principal  shortcomings  in  this  line  we 
submit  the  accompanying  illustrations  re-en¬ 
graved  from  the  English  Live  Stock  Journal. 
The  cuts,  with  the  following  brief  explana¬ 
tions,  so  clearly  explain  the  various  forms  of 
horses’  legs  to  be  ordinarily  met  with,  that 
any  lengthy  description  is  quite  unnecessary. 

With  regard  to  either  of  the  front  limbs 
considered  by  itself,  in  a  well-made  horse  a 
vertical  line  dropped  from  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  ground,  ought  to  meet  the 
latter  a  trifle  in  front  of  the  toe  of  the  hoof,  as 
at  (Fig.  45).  If  this  line  fall  upon  the  toe,  as  at 
(Fig.  46),  the  horse  is  said  to  be  *'  under  him¬ 
self  in  front  whereas,  if  it  fall  behind,  he 
is  said  “  to  cover  plenty  of  ground.”  In  both 
these  cases  the  horse  gets  tired  sooner  than  he 
would  if  the  line  were  vertical;  his  equilibrium 
is  le6s  assured  and  the  animal  is  in  more 
danger  of  falling. 

(At  Fig).  45  is  represented  a  foreleg  perfect 
in  its  direction,  the  axis  of  the  arm  forming  a 
straight  line  with  the  cannon-bone.  This 
line  may  be  broken  in  two  ways— either 


The  last  ealesof  Jerseys  in  New  York  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  more  healthful  condition, 
and  the  passing  of  the  crisis  of  the  speculative 
fever.  It  is  many  years  since  one  could  see  so 
many  cows  anti  hc-ifers  sold  for  less  than  $  ICO 
a  head,  and  all  of  them  of  high  degree,  as  re 
gards  pedigree,  at  least,  and  from  the  first 
families.  It  is  a  peculiar  indication  to  a  well- 
wisher  of  this  most  excellent  breed  of  cattle, 
and  a  promise  of  the  time  soon  to  come  when 
farmers  and  dairymen  may  hope  to  fill  up 
their  pastures  and  pens  with  the  beautiful 
i‘  little  rats,”  and  begin  to  double  up  on  their 
butier  products. 

Fat  stock  shows  will  soon  be  (' 
very  plentiful.  Kansas  City  is  , 
following  Chicago  in  this  re-  Vy  |  i 

spect,  and  St.  Louis  must  have  ij  J 

her  “day  at  the  fair”  or  confess  j  ! 

herself  beaten.  And  then  De-  \ 
troit,  which  has  her  stock  yards  \  | 

now,  covering  19  acres  and  a 
dock  for  shipping,  1,100  feet  y\  1 

long,  will  be  forced  to  have  her  I"  I . 

show,  too. 

Formerly  (he  Short-herns 
had  the  sole  control  of  this  show  j  I 

business.  But  now  the  Here-  /Jr 
fords  are  running  them  very  r 
closely,  aDd  before  very  long 
threaten  to  get  even  with  them. 

Then  the  Scotch  Polls — the  An-  Fig.  45. 

gus  and  the  Galloway  —  are  r  ) 

looming  up  and  by  and  by  we  I  '  )  / 
shall  see  the  Devons  taking  a  ;  j  ( 
hand — or  a  hoof— in  it;  so  that  j 

there  is  abundant  material  now,  ' ' 

or  will  soon  be,  for  making  a  1  ,  j 
how,  and,  what  is  more,  keep-  (/ 

ing  up  a  lively  interest  among  •  y  I 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  l 
of  stockmen  and  the  people  who  \  1 
want  to  know  what  sort  of  an-  | 

final  it  is  w  hicli  produces  the  J  ’  \ 

iron-clad  and  leathery  steaks 
which  they  get  in  the  markets. 

The  Hereford  breeders  de-*1G 
serve  the  thanks  of  the  beef-  \  v/V 
eaters  for  their  valuable  ser-  \  If  \ 
vices  in  making  this  meat  ques-  It) 
tion  prominent.  They  were  the  V  A  //  I 
first  to  insist  upon  this  point  in  «D A  I  i 

flxiog  the  merits  of  their  cattle.  4 

The  best  carcass  from  the  butch-  'j  j  \  J 

er’s  point  of  view;  the  best  and  j  |  ,! 

most  profitable  meat,  is  what  '  j  i  H 

they  are  putting  up  their  money  A  j  j  A 

for,  and  there  are  enough  Here-  J  .J  A'l 
fords  now  in  the  country  to  t  ^ 

force  thn  Short-horn  breeders  to  Fig.  64. 
breed  for  meat  and  not  for  fat. 

And  the  breed  which  can  produce  the  besc 
and  most  eatable  meat,  sad  not  the  most  tal' 
low,  will  become  the  most  popular  among 
stockmen  and  among  consumers;  and,  of 
course,  among  butchers,  too.  At  the  Fat  Stock 
shows  in  England  and  America  specimens  of 
helpless  obeaty  no  longer  take  all  the 


am'nts 


THE  BUCKEYE  POWER  CONVERTOR 
AND  CORN  GRINDER. 

[See  page  793.] 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  steady 

^ _ _ -  and  growing  demand  for  a  de- 

vice  to  change  the  reciprocat¬ 
ing,  or  up  and-down  motion  of 
a  10  or  L-foot  pumping  wind  en¬ 
gine,  or  windmill,  as  they  are 
\  usually  called,  to  a  rotary,  for 

t\  grinding  feed,  shelling  corn, 

V\  churning,  cutting  hay  and 

\\  ry//  straw»  turning  grindstone,  and 
)  \/'/}  similar  kinds  of  light  farm 
j/\f  (  work-  This  has  been  well  ac- 
‘i //\  '  complished  in  the  Buckeye  Con- 
if/i  j  vertor,  manu  f actured  by  Messrs. 
J\  )  Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield, 

|f  \\\  0hia 

I  v.  \  \  \  c  The  power  convertor  and  corn 

V  1 1  \  grinder  are  mounted  on  a 
A  S  A.  strong  and  substantial  ash 
frame,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
•‘>3  platform  of  the  derrick  of  the 

wind  mill.  The  actuating  rod 

r  n  of  the  engine  is  attached  to 
j  a  rock  tree  and  rock  shaft 
|  j  placed  on  a  frame  in  the  der- 
\j  $  rick,  10  or  12  feet  above  the 
|  ,|  platform.  At  the  other  end  of 
/  |  the  rock  shaft  is  a  device  to 
r  y  operate  the  plunger  rod  of  the 
j  W  pump,  the  derrick  being  placed 
I  at  one  side  of  the  well.  The  ro¬ 
ll  |1  tary  motion  of  the  grinder  is 
(  S  obtained  by  an  eccentric  fric- 
TA  tion  clutch  of  a  novel  design 

■ - At  each  end  of  the  rock  tree 

i'lG  58  *s  an  actuating  rod  extending 
down  and  attached  to  a  pawl 
Ja/\  /  on  oach  side  of  the  convertor. 
a  '  |  At  the  other  end  of  each  paw), 

j  j  which  is  in  form  of  an  eccen- 

I  Irfr  trio,  and  attached  to  it  by  a 

k  (1 pin,  are  two  arms  hanging  loose 
j  I  j  on  the  main  shaft,  on  each  side 
/  \  J  of  the  friction  wheels.  As  one 

Iff  of  the  actuating  rods 


very  \ 


moves 

Ijj'J  ji'l  on  its  upward  stroke  the  ec- 

|J  (  |  )  eentric  pawl  clutches  the 

)  A.  smooth-turned  face  of  the  fric- 
tion  wheel,  and  moves  it  around. 

Fig.  63.  Oa  the  down  stroke,  the  eccen¬ 
tric  pawl  is  released,  and  the 
pawl  on  the  other  side  of  the  convertor  in¬ 
stantaneously  clutches  the  friction  wheel  on 
its  side,  producing  a  continuous  rotary  move¬ 
ment.  The  friction  wheels  are  turned  down 
perfectly  smooth,  making  the  clutch  abso¬ 
lutely  noiseless. 

With  a  good  wind  that  will  give  40  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  wind  wheel  per  minute,  the 
grinder  will  run  about  270  revolutions,  and 
will  grind  from  three  to  five  bushels  of  stock 
feed  per  hour.  At  the  other  end  of  the  frame 
is  a  sscoud  counter  shaft,  provided  with  a 
spur  pinion  and  sprocket  wheel,  operated  by 
the  large  spur  gear  wheel.  To  this  sprocket 
wheel  is  attached  a  sprocket  chain,  to  run  a 
corn  sheller,  feed-cutter,  cider-mill,  or  other 
light  farm  machinery. 


Fig.  50. 

HORSES’  LEGS.— I’igukk  439. 


much  forward;  then  the  knee  is  carried  to 
the  front  (Fig.  48),  and  the  limb  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  defect  of  perpendicularity,  called 
bent  knee;  bent  when  the  defect  has  been 
brought  on  by  continued  fatigue  or  exhaus¬ 
tion,  or  when  the  animal  was  born  with  the 
defect.  Many  horses  are  born  so,  and  when 
this  occurs  in  a  horse  its  safety  is  generally  as 
great  as  if  the  limb  were  quite  straight.  A 
limb  which  is  bent  by  over  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  solidity  in  the  front,  and  the 
horse  is  liable  to  frequent  falls.  When  the 
line  is  broken  so  that  the  horse  stauds  back  at 
the  knee,  the  limb  is  said  to  have  the  knee 
effaced  (Fig.  49).  The  defect  is  less  serious 
than  the  former  one.  There  is  no  danger  of 
falling,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  fatigue  of 
the  tendon,  which  may  oause  halting. 

The  normal  direction  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  limbs  is  shown  in  (Fig.  50),  in  which 
the  axes  of  the  phalanges,  taken  altogether 
make  an  angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  ground. 
If  the  axis  approaches  the  perpendicular  the 
horse  is  straight  on  bi3  fetlock  joint.  (Fig.  51). 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  approaches  the  horizon¬ 
tal,  the  horse  dips  at  the  fetlock.  (Fig  52).  The 
first  of  the  blemishes  is  a  sign  of  exhaustion, 
the  second  of  weakness. 

In  the  hind  limb,  considered  apart  from 


evident  when  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  the 
upper  part  of  each  limb  divides  it  into  two 
equal  parts,  (Fig.  56).  When  the  limbs  fall 
within  these  two  vertical  and  parallel  lines 
the  horse  is  said  to  be  “t«o  close”  in  front. 
(Fig.  57).  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  two 
limbs  fall  outside  these  two  lines  the  horse  is 
said  to  be  “too  open”  at  the  front.  More¬ 
over,  when  the  feet  are  too  wide  apart  the 
horse  is  said  to  “  walk  wide.”  (Fig.  58), 

If  the  two  feet,  instead  of  being  parallel  to 
each  other,  have  their  toes  turned  outwards, 
the  horse  is  said  to  be  crook- legged.  (Fig.  59). 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  toes  converge  in¬ 
wardly,  the  horse  is  said  to  be  splay  footed. 
(Fig.  60).  Very  often  in  a  crook  legged  horse 
the  knees  are  closer  to  each  other  than  are  the 
feet,  and  awkward  protuberances  are  formed 
on  the  inside.  Knees  of  this  kind  are  called 
ox -knees.  (Fig.  61).  A  splay-footed  horse 
has  usually  the  contrary  defect;  its  knees  are 
too  wide  apart;  it  is  then  said  to  be  splay¬ 
footed  and  bandy-legged.  (Fig.  62). 

The  proper  perpendicularity  of  the  hinder 
limbs  of  a  horse  may  be  ascertained  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  vertical  line  from  the  upper  part  of 
each  hock.  If  this  divides  the  limbs  into 
halves,  the  shape  is  as  it  should  be.  (Fig.  63  ) 

A  horse  is  said  to  be  crook-legged  when  the  j 


prizes, 


Heredity  ol  tuberculosis,  or  of  its  propagation 
by  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  is  given  in 
the  American  Veterinary  Review  for  Not 
vembsr.  It  is  stated  that  of  the  number  of 
cattle  brought  to  market  in.  1SS1  in  the  city  of 
Augsburg,  2.01  per  cent,  were  tuberculous. 
But  of  nearly  25,000  calves  under  four  weeks 
old,  killed,  not  cna  was  found  diseased  with 
tubercles,  and  yet  500  or  more  must  have  been 
nursed  by  diseased  mothers.  The  statement 
is  given  in  the  Medical  Record.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  escaped  observation  that 
tuberculosis  is  hardy  ever  developed  in  very 
young  animals  and  only  in  those  approach¬ 
ing,  or  past,  maturity,  so  that  the  disease, 
well  known  to  be  hereditary  and  infectious, 
must  have  a  long  period  of  incubation.  Iu 
this  case  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  by 
the  poisoned  milk  would  not  be  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  young  animals  to  any  great  extent. 


Canada  Thistles. 

I  have  read  several  articles  in  the  Rural 
on  Canada  Thistles  and  they  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  thistle  is  easily  subdued.  When 
I  was  a  boy  working  for  my  father  in  Penn- 
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sylvania,  he  had  a  small  patch  of  them. 
When  discovered  there  were  only  a  few  stalks. 
He  never  let  one  go  to  to  seed.  He  dug  them, 
pulled  them  and  burned  them,  yet  they  kept 
on  growing  and  spreading  until  they  covered 
a  rod  or  more;  but  at  last  by  not  letting  them 
go  to  seed  he  got  rid  of  them  in  seven  years. 
I  have  a  patch  of  a  rod  or  so  and  I  expect  to 
get  rid  of  them  by  keeping  them  from  going 
to  seed.  d.  b.  m. 

- *-■*■■* - 

RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


Our  much  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
Farm  and  Garden,  quotes  what  we  say  of  the 
Champion  Quince.  Then  it  tells  what  Mr. 
John  T.  Lovett  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  say, 
concluding  editorially  that  the  experiment 
on  the  Rural  premises  is  exceptional  and  the 
result  of  some  local  cause.  Our  friend,  the 
Farm  and  Garden,  must  do  us  the  justice  to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  give  the  results  merely 
of  what  occurs  under  our  own  eyes.  The 
Champion  has  fruited  with  us  for  two  years. 
It  has  ripened  this  year,  it  is  true,  but  frost 
held  off  later  than  ever  before,  so  far  as  we 
know.  The  fruit,  however,  was  small  and  in 
no  way  superior  to  the  Apple  or  Roa’s  Mam¬ 
moth.  This  may,  indeed,  be  due  to  some  lo¬ 
cal  cause.  Judging  from  our  own  test  the 
Champion  is  superior  to  other  kinds  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  viz  ,  the  bushes  bear  earlier.  In  other 
repects  it  is  inferior.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find 
that  this  may  not  fairly  be  said  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. . . . . . 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  asked  Sir  J.  B  Lawes 
certain  questions  which  he  has  answered  as 
follows:  “  With  regard  to  potatoes,  heavy 
vines  do  not  necessarily  prdfiuce  the  most  po¬ 
tatoes.  because  the  vines  have  taken  up  so 
much  of  the  manures,  and  there  is  not  time 
for  the  potatoes  to  exhaust  the  leaves.  But 
the  size  of  the  vines,  of  the  leaves  of  turnips, 
of  straw,  is  the  best  measure  of  the  goodness 
of  the  manures  applied.”. . ..  “  With  regard  to 
Triticum  repens  (Quack,  Rye  Grass,  Quitch, 
Couch,  &e.  Eds.]  I  see  no  objection  to  it  in 
a  pasture,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  spent  in  destroying  it  before  land  is 
aid  down  to  pasture,  which  might  have  been 
expended  more  profitably  elsewhere.  Ceuch 
Grass  is  much  better  than  many  weeds  which 
we  find  in  pastures,  but  it  can  be  driven  out 
by  a  better  class  of  grasses  if  we  manure  the 
land  properly.  Some  of  the  highly  sewaged 
meadows  near  Edinburgh,  which  let  for  $150 
per  acre,  consist  of  but  little  else  but  Couch 
Grass.” . . . . . 

After  what  seems  a  sufficient  trial,  we  have 
this  Fall  dag  uo  and  thrown  away  the  follow¬ 
ing  grapa  vines':  Quas*aie  (Ricketts),  too  ten¬ 
der;  El  Dorado  (Ricketts),  mildews  and  rots  ; 
Highland  (Ricketts),  too  late  in  five  seasons 
out  of  six,  and  sour  when  it  does  ripen;  New¬ 
burgh  (Ricketts),  too  tender;  Rogers’s  No.  1, 
Goethe,  too  late— mildews  badly,  both  leaves 
and  fruit;  Eumelan,  grapes  fall  off . 

- - 


Fertilizers  for  the  Cotton  States,— 
Planters  cannot  afford  to  part  with  the  cotton 
seed  grown  upon  their  farms  at  any  price  un¬ 
less  its  equivalent  in  manurial  value  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil  in  some  form,  writes  Com¬ 
missioner  Henderson  of  Georgia  in  bis  recent 
report.  The  most  simple  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  an  exchange  of  the  seed  for  an  equivalent 
in  value  of  the  cotton-seed  meal.  He  considers 
20  cents  per  bushel  the  least  price  at  which 
the  farmer  can  afford  to  sell  cotton  seed,  for 
the  reason  that  he  cannot  with  less  money  re¬ 
place  an  amount  of  plant-food  equivalent  to 
that  removed  in  the  cotton  seed,  and  when 
this  is  not  done  annually  deterioration  of  soil 
is  certain.  The  high  value  set  upon  cotton 
seed  and  cotton  seed  meal  shows  the  fast  in¬ 
creasing  appreciation  of  both  producers  and 
manufacturers  of  this  substance,  only  a  few 
years  ago  considered  as  almost  worthless  re¬ 
fuse.  To  quote  from  tlu*  report:  “According 
to  the  method  of  calculating  the  commercial 
value  of  commercial  fertilizers,  a  ton  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  is  worth  $48.(53,  but  it  contains 
an  excess  of  ammonia  which  would  make  an 
application  of  the  meal  alone  wasteful.  By 
mixing  the  meal,  however,  with  a  high-grade 
superphosphate  (uon-ammoniated)  a  very 
superior  fertilizer  is  obtained.  About  the 
proper  proportioo a  would  be  one  of  cotton  seed 
meal  to  two  of  the  superphosphate  The  am¬ 
monia  in  the  cotton-seed  meal  is  potential,  and 
becomes  actual  only  as  the  particles  of  the 
meal  decompose,  and  hence  is  better  than  that 
derived  from  animal  sources,  which  Is  more 
promptly  rendered  active  by  the  rapid  decom¬ 
position  of  the  animal  matter.  The  average 
analyses  of  six  chemists  show  that  whole 


cotton-seed  contains  of  nitrogen  2.50  per  cent; 
phosphoric  acid,  1.75  per  cent.,  and  potash, 
1.15  per  cent.  According  to  the  valuations 
applied  to  the  constituents  of  the  meal,  the 
commercial  value  of  the  tou  of  seed  is  $15.36, 
There  are  66  bushels  in  a  ton  of  the  seed, 
hence  $15.36  par  ton  will  be  at  tbe  rate  of  23 
cents  per  bushel.  If  the  producers  and  the 
mill-men  can  agree  upon  prices,  it  is  plainly 
to  the  advantage  of  both  and  of  the  whole 
country  that  the  oil  be  not  wasted,  as  it  is 
when  the  whole  seed  is  used  as  manure.” 


Common  salt  is  one  of  the  normal  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  body,  and  one  which,  from  its 
solubility,  is  being  constantly  passed  out  along 
with  the  secretions;  hence  there  exists  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  supplying  it  to  animals  to  maintain 
them  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  North 
British  Agriculturist  says  that  the  quantity 
requisite  for  a  horse  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  food,  water,  &c.,  but  a  teaspoonful 
daily,  given  along  with  the  oats,  chaff,  or 
other  food,  will  generally  be  found  sufficient. 
A  good  plan  is  to  placd  a  portion  of  rock-salt 
in  the  manger,  where  he  can  help  himself. 

Blunder  about  Patenting  Plants. — The 
patent  law  in  America,  says  tbe  London  Mark 
Lane  Express,  seems  to  be  even  more  elastic 
than  it  is  generally  known  to  be,  as  it  allows 
of  the  patenting  of  plants.  A  California  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  writes;  “Per¬ 
haps  the  most  favorite  vine  is  the  Niagara,  a 
white  grape,  said  to  be  seedless.  Somebody 
has  patented  this  grape  vine  aa  an  invention. 
The  company  that  owns  the  patent  makes 
$100  000  a  year  selling  cuttings.”  “Fancy  in¬ 
venting  a  grape-vine  or  turnip"  the  Express 
goes  on  to  say:  “This  is  enough  to  make  our 
nurserymen’s  and  seedmen’s  months  water. 
After  all,  however,  it  is  clear  that  nothiug 
more  than  the  name  can  be  effectually  pro¬ 
tected  by  patent;  for,  what  is  to  prevent  any 
one  from  gelling  cuttings  of  the  Niagara  vine 
under  a  new  name?  Such  an  expedient  is  not 


i  quite  unknown  in  this  country."  In  the  above 
there  are  several  mistakes.  1.  The  patent 
laws  do  not  allow  of  patenting  plants.  2,  The 
Niagara  is  not  seedless.  3.  Nobody  has 
patented  it  as  an  invention.  4.  The  com¬ 
pany  never  sold  a  cutting. 

•  - *♦« - 

Northern  Cattle  in  Texas. —The  attempts 
of  Texas  stock -raisers  to  introduce  Short  horn 
and  other  Northern  breeds  of  cattle  into  that 
State  has  been  attended  with  great  loss.  Of 
imported  cattle  three  years  old  and  upwards 
from  50  to  70  per  cent,  die  before  they  become 
acclimated,  says  the  Texas  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal.  Younger  cattle  do  better,  and  of  young 
calves  the  loss,  with  proper  care,  is  not  greater 
than  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  change  of  food 
and  climate  brings  on  a  feverish  condition, 
possibly  analogous  to  that  experienced  by 
human  beings.  Cattle,  however,  that  get 
through  the  first  year  in  Texas  do  well  after¬ 
ward.  So  much  of  the  beef  consumed  in  the 
country  is  now  grown  in  Texas  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  it  is  become  a  matter  of  general  concern. 


Prof.  Morrow  on  Sulky  Plows.— Prof. 
Morrow,  of  Illinois,  tells  the  N.  Y.  Tribune 
that  there  are  sulky  plows  and  sulky  plows, 
and  he  concludes  it  must  have  been  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  choice  which  led  Professor  Shelton  to 
report  so  unfavorably  upon  them.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Agricultural  College  has  one  stored  away 


for  which  they  would  gladly  take  a  small 
price.  It  also  has  one  which  is  one  of  the  mest 
satisfactory  implements  on  the  farm.  It  is  a 
“  16  inch  ”  plow,  but  is  easily  drawn  by  three 
horses,  and  good  work  has  been  done  with  it 
drawn  by  two  moderate-sized  horses.  Where 
there  is  much  vegetable  growth  on  the  surface 
to  be  turned  under,  the  Professor  likes  the 
riding  plow  better  than  tbe  walking  plow, 
and  in  general  he  thinks  it  will  do  better  work 
where  there  is  anv  thing  to  make  the  plowing 
difficult.  Sulky  plows  are  largely  used  about 
Champaign,  and  with  general  satisfaction. 
Simplicity  and  strength  are  desirable  in  them, 
as  in  all  classes  of  farm  machinery.  The  un¬ 
necessarily  high  cost  of  repairs  for  most  classes 
of  farm  machinery  is  properly  to  be  com¬ 
plained  of. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  says  that  in  growing  mel¬ 
ons,  it  seems  well  to  add  a  handful  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  or  several  handfuls  of  wood  ashes, 
to  each  hill.  The  effect  seems  to  improve  greatly 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  grown,  and  if  his  ex¬ 
perience  is  sufficient  to  generalize  from,  he 
would  say  that  the  addition  of  potash  in  ex¬ 
cess  to  the  soil  upon  which  the  melon  is  grown 
will  add  an  excellent  quality  to  the  feuit. 


Keeping  Squash. — An  Illinois  gardener, 
says  the  Farmers’  Review,  under  its  head  of 
“  Stolen  Thunder,”  has  kept  squash  in  prime 
condition  from  the  time  of  gathering  until 
a  year  from  the  following  January.  He 
keeps  them  in  a  dry,  well- ventilated  house, 
at  a  uniform  temperature  of  48  degrees.  He 
places  them  on  shelves  two  deep,  is  careful  iu 
handling  them,  examines  them  occasionally 
after  they  have  been  kept  for  some  time,  and 
if  an  occasional  one  shows  signs  of  decay,  at 
once  removes  it.  In  this  w  ay  he  is  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  market.  West  or  East, 
and  gets  wonderfully  remunerative  prices.  He 
has  sold  a  car-load  in  Chicago  as  high  as  $30 
per  ton  His  average  for  the  1880  crop,  from 
40  acres,  was  about  $20  per  ton.  His  land  is 


ordinary  dark  prairie  soil.  He  manures  in 
the  hill,  and  gets  large  crops.  Now  the  trouble 
with  this  is:  How  is  the  farmer  to  keep  the 
uniform  temperature  of  48  degrees  ! 


The  Further  Germination  of  Sprouted 
Grain. — Erhardt  allowed  rye  seeds  to  ger¬ 
minate  for  periods  of  time  varying  from  18 
to  103  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  each  period 
the  seeds  were  dried.  They  were  afterward 
placed  under  conditions  which  would  enable 
them  to  grow  again,  when  it  was  found  that 
of  those  which  had  germinated  for  18  hours 
96  per  cent,  were  still  alive,  while  of  these 
whose  first  period  of  growth  extended  over 
103  hours,  only  54  per  cent,  resumed  their 
growth.  It  appears  that  the  longest  period 
during  which  a  seed  may  germinate  with 
any  probability  of  its  remaining  alive  after 
drying  is  about  190  hours.  It  was  previously 
known  that  the  seeds  of  cereals  which  had 
commenced  to  germinate  might  have  the 
process  stopped,  and  yet  would  again  resume 
their  growth,  but  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  first  growth  might  be  extended  had 
not  before  been  submitted  to  quantitative  es¬ 
timation. 

Influence  of  the  Weight  of  Seed  on 
the  Yield  of  the  Crop.— In  studying  this 
subject,  Messrs.  Birner  and  Troschke  divided 
various  samples  of  oat-6eed  into  three  quali-  ' 


ties,  which  they  distinguish  as  heavy,  medium 
and  light,  and  in  every  case  it  was  found  that 
the  best  crop  was  obtained  from  the  sample  in 
which  the  individual  seeds  were  heaviest. 
Similar  experiments  with  beans  gave  corres¬ 
ponding  results.  This  investigation  is  one 
which  deserves  to  be  widely  confirmed,  and, 
as  it  is  of  an  extremelv  simple  character,  it 
commends  itself  at  once  to  the  attention  of 
all  cultivators.  The  above  is  the  gist  of  an 
article  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

—  «♦« - 

Watermelon  Sugar. — Mr.  W.  W.  Seay, 
of  Rome,  Georgia,  according  to  the  Journal 
of  Chemistry,  is  experimenting  with  water¬ 
melons  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  sugar. 
His  experiments  so  far,  in  a  small  way,  in¬ 
duce  him  to  believe  that  a  fair  lot  of  melons 
contain  an  average  of  seven  per  cent,  of  sac¬ 
charine  matter,  or  pure  sugar.  He  estimates 
that  on  one  acre  of  good  land,  suited  to  their 
growth,  34,300  pounds  of  melons  would  grow, 
and  these  would  produce,  at  seven  per  cent, 
of  saccharine  matter,  2,415  pounds  of  sugar, 
worth,  at  10  cents,  $241.50.  This  sounds 
very  well,  but  the  results  of  a  few  practical 

experiments  would  he  more  satisfactory. 

- - - - — 

Tea  Plants  for  Hedges,— Except,  per¬ 
haps,  the  favorite  euonymus,  there  Ls  not  a 
more  ornamental  ever  rreen  shrub  than  the 
tea  plant,  say*  H.  W.  Ravenel,  in  tbe  Charles 
ton  News.  Low,  bushy  and  well  branched, 
with  dark  evergreen,  glossy  leaves,  and  in 
Autumn  decked  with  large,  pure  white  flow¬ 
ers,  it  seems  well  adapted  for  ornamental 
hedges  in  that  latitude  The  young  plants 
come  up  readily  from  the  seeds,  as  we  in¬ 
formed  our  readers  threo  years  ago,  an  5  even 
if  no  use  is  to  be  be  made  of  the  leaves,  they 
would  he  worth  plantiag  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses.  The  tea  plant  belongs  to  the  same  nat¬ 
ural  order  with  our  native  Stuartia — our 
Gordonia  (the  Loblolly  Bay), and  tbe  beautiful 
exotic  Camellia  Jaoonica — all  with  large, 
showy  flowers.  It  seems  to  flourish  best  in  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  not  too  dry.  A  mulching  of 
leaves  would  assist  very  much  in  promoting 
the  growth  in  a  dry  season,  though  there  is  a 
hedge  in  Aiken.  8.  C.,  which  has  passed 
through  a  remarkably  dry  season  now  loaded 
with  flowers  in  bloom,  and  ripe  seed  pods.  It 
blooms  in  October  and  the  young  fruit  ma¬ 
tures  in  twelve  months,  or  the  following  Octo¬ 
ber.  This  plant  could  be  used  for  the  double 
purpose  of  the  useful  and  the  ornamental. 
The  plucking  of  leaves  would  stand  In  the 
place  of  pruning,  and  symmetry  and  form 
could  b3  preserved  in  taking  off  the  young 
shoots.  A  good  plan  for  starting  such  a 
hedge  would  be  to  open  a  ditch  about  three 
feet  wide  and  eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  dig  in  a  good  quantity 
of  rich  compost,  then  cover  over  and  plant 
either  seeds  or  young  plants,  taking  care  to 
leave  a  depression  in  the  middle  to  catch  rain 

water  and  retain  moisture. 

■  ■ 

A  queen  bee  lays  in  the  bight  of  the  season 
from  2,000  to  3,000  eggs  in  24  hours.  The  man 
who  will  discover  how  1 5  graft  a  queen  bee 
on  a  hen  will  make  money  enough  to  buy  out 

the  whole  continent  in  six  months. 

- - 

Bee  Account — Mr.  G.  M  Doolittle  gives 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal  his  account  with 
his  bees  for  a  period  of  10  years.  Ha  says  that 
a  report  of  a  very  prosperous  year  is  often 
misleading,  but  one  extending  through  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  10  years  should  approximate  very 
nearly  to  what  might  be  expected  for  the 
same  length  of  time  to  come.  His  average 
yield  for  each  colony  in  the  Spring  of  1S73 
was  80  pounds;  1874,  about  100  pounds;  1875, 
a  little  over  106  pounds;  1S76,  50  pounds;  1S77, 
a  fraction  of  a  pound  less  than  167  pounds; 
1878,  71  pounds;  1S79.  58  pounds;  18S0,  a  little 
less  than  62  pounds;  1881,  nearly  135  pounds; 
and  in  1SS2,  the  present  year,  it  was  51 
pounds;  making  an  average  yield  each  year, 
for  the  past  10  years,  of  SS  pounds  per  colony, 
five  sixths  of  which  has  been  comb  honey. 
The  average  price  at  which  it  has  been  sold  is 
about  20  cents  for  comb  honey,  the  highest 
price,  cents,  being  obtained  in  1874,  and 
the  lowest,  10%  cents,  in  1S7S.  Thus  the  88 
pounds,  at  20  cents  a  pound,  give  $17.60  av¬ 
erage  cash  yield  for  each  colony.  Hence,  if  a 
man  is  capable  of  keeping  50  colonies,  the  in¬ 
come  would  be  $8S0  a  year:  if  100,  lc  would 
be  $1,760.  After  an  experience  of  14  years  in 
the  bee  business  he  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  any  other 
pursuit  in  life,  as  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are 
concerned,aml  when  one  looks  at  it  as  a  fascin¬ 
ating  and  health-giving  pursuit,  it  places  most 

other  avocations  in  the  shade. 

- »♦»  —  — 

Consumption  of  Breadstuffs  in  Europe 
— Ac  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Agri 
cultural  Society  in  Paris.  M.  Rural,  in  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat  in  France,  showed  that  the 
consumption  per  capita  in  the  last  decade  was 
nearly  double  that  of  several  decades  previous. 
Thus,  in  the  period  from  1820  to  1829,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat  for  all  purposes  in  France, 
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including  seeding,  was  4.21  bushels,  and  of 
this  only  8.11  buBhels  for  food;  while  in  the 
period  from  1871  to  1880  the  total  consump¬ 
tion  was  7.47  bushels  per  capita,  of  which  3lx 
bushels  per  capita  were  for  food.  Statistics 
were  also  given  to  show  that  in  the  period 
from  1853  to  1867  the  total  consumption  for  al* 
purposes  In  Great  Britain  was  5.9  bushels  per 
cap’ta,  and  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  5.3 
bushels  per  capita.  Assuming  that  the  in¬ 
crease — as  shown  by  the  difference  between 
the  two  periods  in  Prance — was  an  index  of  a 
similar  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  that  this 
con8umotion  per  capita  has  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  in  the  same  ratio  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  population  in  Europe,  the  difference 
in  the  greater  demand  for  wheat  might  be  so 
large  as  even  to  be  felt  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  also  still  another  fact  that  favors  the 
belief  in  a  greater  European  demand  for  wheat 
than  would  at  first  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
abundant  crops  there — namely,  meats  are 
unusually  high,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
foreign  demand  for  American  meats  has  fallen 
off  enormously  on  that  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  wheat  is  unusually  cheap,  being  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  in  New  Yo^k  about  twenty  cents 
per  bushel  below  the  average  price  of  the  last 
four  or  five  years  Under  these  conditions 
Europe  is  snbsistinvmore  upon  bread  and  less 
upon  meat,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  two  kinds  of  food  are  more  nearly 
equalized  by  that  policy. 

The  Wheat  Crop  op  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — The  London  Times,  in  a  review  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
1882,  says  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  nf  seventeen  years — 1856  to  1882 — 
has  been  26^  bushels.  For  the  first  nine  years 
of  the  series  the  average  was  27  8-9  bushels, 
and  for  the  last  eight  years  only  25  bushels. 
The  lowest,  acreage  under  wheat  was  reached 
last  year.  The  average  acreage  for  the  17 
years  noticed  was  3,516,000  acres  per  annum. 
The  average  for  the  first  nine  years  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  was  3,798.000  acres,  and  that  for  the  last 
eight  years  8.200,000  acres.  These  figures 
show,  it  will  be  perceived,  a  diminution  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  of  about 
598.000  acres,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
former  area.  The  ground  under  wheat,  in 
1882  is  estimated  at  about  3,164,000  acres— less 
than  in  1878  but  greater  than  in  1879,  1880  and 
1881.  It  is  expected  that  the  crop  of  1882  will 
be  about  11  per  cent,  greater  in  quantity  than 
that  of  1881.  The  average  growth  available 
for  consumption  for  the  17  years  mentioned 
was  10  883,000  quarters,  or  87,064,000  bushels 
per  annum.  Forthe  first  nine  years  the  aver¬ 
age  was  12,278  000  quarters,  or  99,224.000  bush¬ 
els.  During  the  last  eight  years  there  was  a 
considerable  falling  off  .  the  average  being  only 
9,315,000  quarters,  or  74  520,000  bu,  per  annum. 

"In  the  corn  plant  it  is  a  universal  belief 
among  farmers,  in  which  I  have  myself 
shared,  that  the  influence  of  growing  varieties 
together  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hybridized  ker¬ 
nels  on  the  ears  of  the  same  year's  yield.” 
The  above  is  from  Dr.  8turtevant’s  Bu'letin, 
No.  XV.,  Tf  the  Director  has  swerved  from 
this  b'd'ef,  we  think  be  wbl  return  to  it.  The 
Rural  Tborouebbred  Flint  has  been  raised  in 
the  Rural  family  over  40  successive  years,  and 
the  evidence  that  it  is  a  pure  variety  is  as 
strikingly  shown  bv  the  uniformity  of  the 
color, size, etc  .  of  the  kernels  as  in  any  variety 
we  have  evpr  seen.  Now  this  corn  was  sent 
to  over  13.000  applicants,  about  a  dozen  of 
whom  have  sent  us  ears  in  response  to  our 
request.  Most  of  these  show,  by  decided 
differences  in  color  of  many  kernels  that  they 
have  been  grown  near  other  kindB,  and  that 
crossing  has  occured.  We  do  not  see  that  any 
better  evidence  could  be  given  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  "growing  varieties  together  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  crossed  kernels  on  the  ears  of  the 
aarrte  year’s  vield,” . - . . . 

The  Director  also  speaks  of  the  variations 
which  have  occurred  in  the  Pod  or  Wild  Corn 
of  which  the  Rural  spoke  at  leceth  In  its 
issue  of  Jan.  1,  1881.  We  raised  this  corn  for 
three  vears  in  succession,  and  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  noting  not  only  the  variations  to 
which  he  refers  but  also  another,  viz.,  that  in 
several  plants  the  "tassels”  bore  either  per¬ 
fect  flowers  or  female  flowers  or  both,  since 
perfect  kernels,  and  many  of  them,  were  ma¬ 
tured.  One  of  these  heads  of  fruit  was  also 
shown  in  the  number  above  mentioned. 


Knows  What  He  Rats  — Mr.  James  Maul- 
den,  Beaverhead,  Montana,  one  of  the  largest 
horse-breeders  in  the  Territory,  gives  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  breeding  large  sized  Percheron- 
Norraan  stallions  to  the  small  bronchos  and 
Indian  mares  of  the  West.  In  1874  he  bought 
some  Percheron  Btallions  weighing  from  1,600 
to  1.800  pounds  each.  He  commenced  at  once 
to  breed  them  to  their  full  capacity  to  hie 
native  mares,  some  of  which  weighed  less 
than  700  pounds.  Many  persona  considered 
the  horses  much  too  large,  and  prophesied  a 
failure.  But  the  result  proved  a  moat  remark 


able  adaptability  of  the  French  stallion  for 
this  purpose.  The  great  uniformity,  superior 
6tyle  and  muscular  build  of  all  the  colts  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  horses,  have  convinced  the 
most  Incredulous  persons  that  they  are  just 
what  are  needed  as  a  cross.  These  horses  (and 
subsequently  others)  were  purchased  from  M. 
W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  Ill.,  and  have  led  to  the 
sale  of  about  30  stallions  to  other  breeders  in 
the  Territory.  Mr.  Dunham  has  imported 
and  bred  nearly  1,000,  and  now  has  on  hand 
about  400  of  th6  finest  types  of  the  Percheron 
race . 


FINALLY. 

Dr.  Hoskins  thinks  that  the  work  of  the 
land-poor  farmer  is  always  ahead  of  him, 
and  he  always  misses  the  chance  of  making 
the  dollar  which  his  small-farm  neighbor  has 

time  to  capture .  . .  . 

Mr.  Fletcher  Oar  says  that,  the  wide¬ 
awake  American  farmer  of  to-day  can  justly 

be  called  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen . 

H®  further  says,  speaking  of  experiment 
stations:  "We  do  not  want  costly  experi¬ 
ments  that  do  no  one  any  good  except  scien¬ 
tific  and  theoretical  men.”  He  says  many 
other  good  things  in  the  Husbandman  of 

November  1 . 

The  Cottage  Gardener  says  that  we  have 
lots  of  strawberries  that  have  flavor,  or  size, 
or  productiveness.  Now,  what  we  want  is 
one  that  has  the  quality  of  the  Duncan,  the 
uniformity  of  Windsor  Chief,  averaging  in 
size  as  large  as  the  Sharpless;  the  vigor  of  the 
Kentucky  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  Crescent. 

Again  we  find  it  said  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  hiding  cabbages  from  the  cabbage 
butterfly.  A  writer  in  the  Fruit  Recorder 
makes  the  statement  that  one  of  his  neighbors 
planted  some  cabbage  plants  among  his  corn 
where  the  corn  missed,  and  the  hutterflies 
did  not  find  them.  He  has  therefore  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  cabbage  patch  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  corn  field,  the  butterflies 
would  not  find  them,  as  they  fly  low  and  like 

plain  sailing . . . 

Another  writer  destroys  the  cabbage  and 
currant  worms  by  sprinkling  the  plants  with 
water  (three  gallons)  in  which  one  pound  of 
alum  lias  been  dissolved.  He  ftrot  dissolved 
by  heat  the  alum  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  theu  added  water  sufficient  to  make 
three  gallons.  With  this  solution  when  cold 
he  watered  by  means  of  a  watering  pot,  hav¬ 
ing  a  rose  spout,  his  cabbages  and  cauli¬ 
flowers,  sprinkling  the  plants  from  the  time 
the  miller  commenced  depositing  its  eggs 
until  the  plants  arrived  at  maturity.  The  re¬ 
sult  more  than  exceeded  his  expectations. 
Wherever  the  solution  touched  them  the 
worms  ceased  to  develop,  and  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  bath  they  curled  up  completely 
tanned.  He  watered  them  almost  every 
evening  and  his  cauliflowers  and  cabbages 

were  as  fine  as  the  finest . 

No  crop  the  farmer  raises  needs  such  watch¬ 
ful  care  as  his  crop  of  boys.  While  they  are 
growing  he  is  prone  to  forget  that  foul  weeds 
spring  naturally  in  the  virgin  soil  of  tbeir 
minds  and  manners.  So  says  a  writer  in  the 

good  Miataigau  Farmer . 

Certain  physiological  considerations,  well 
stated  in  the  Medical  Review,  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicate  that,  far  from  beiug  profitable  to  the 
infant,  fatty  matters,  and  especially  cod-liver 
oil,  can  odIv  injure  its  health,  and  gravely 
compromise  the  integrity  of  its  digestive 

functions . . . ............. 

Plant  currants,  blackberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries  now  for  this  latitude  and  cover  about 
them  with  straw,  potato  or  tomato  haulm. 
The  same  may  be  advised  as  to  grape-vines. 
It  is  better  to  lay  down  the  canes  and  hold 
them  with  an  evergreen  bough  or  something 
of  the  kind  than  to  leave  the  canes  tied  to 
trellisses.  Thus  they  escape  the  drying  winds 

of  Winter . . . 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  it  is 
nothing  but  want  of  combination  that  pre¬ 
vents  farmers  from  having  all  their  just  com¬ 
plaints  attended  to,  says  the  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press,  and  'tis  a  fact . . . . 

A  writer  says  in  the  N.  Y.  World  that  the 
cross  of  the  Jersey  sire  with  the  Ayrshire 
dam  must  finally  result  in  the  best  of  all  cross¬ 
breeds  for  general  use  in  the  dairy. . . 

- - - 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to 
all  yearly  subscribers  from  now  until  Jan. 
1st.  1884  for  #2.00. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Olena,  Henderson  Co.,  Nov.  9. — Corn  in 
this  section  is  about  half  a  crop — a  large  acre¬ 
age  was  drowoed  out  and  made  nothing. 
Wheat  was  good,  but  little  was  planted.  Oats 
about  medium,  making  about  40  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Potatoes  good  but  not  a  large 


yield.  We  have  had  no  cold  weather  yet;  not 
enough  of  frost  to  make  corn  dry  fast. 
Meadows  are  green  and  growing.  J.  A.  M. 

Russellville,  Lawrence  Co.,  Nov.  4. — 
Weather  still  warm  and  dry  in  this  region. 
The  latest  planted  corn  is  safe  from  frost. 
Crop  on  high,  dry  land  a  good  average;  on 
low  ground  about  75  per  ceut.  of  the  usual 
crop.  Wheat  mostly  thrashud,  aud  yields  from 
1)4  to  30  bushels  per  acre  are  reported — prob¬ 
able  average  of  this  county,  14  bushels;  more 
than  usual  amount  sown  this  Fall,  but  the  fly 
is  so  bad  in  much  of  that  sown  early  that 
many  are  sowing  over  8  gain.  Potatoes  are 
very  fine  and  cheap.  Winter  apples  a  fair 
crop,  but  they  feii  off  badly,  and  will  not 
keep  welL  Wheat  at  Vincennes,  90c. ;  oorn, 
40c.;  potatoes,  Irish,  25c. ;  sweet,  50c.;  apples, 
25  to  40c;  hay,  #12  per  ton.  A.  J.  h. 

Indiana, 

A  villa,  Noble  Co.,  Nov  8.— We  have  had 
a  wet  Bummer.  Winter  wheat  looks  well; 
about  an  average  acreage.  Corn  is  good. 
Potatoes  are  better  thau  they  have  been  for 
several  years.  J.  M.  H. 

Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co..  Nov.  6. — Reasons 
differ  continually.  To-day  we  picked  off 
green  tomatoes.  I  have  seen  no  ice  yet; 
though  I  have  heard  of  it  in  farmers’  troughs. 
Rosea  are  blooming  in  my  garden.  Scattered 
corn  has  reached  a  foot  of  growth  in  our 
fields.  Southeastern  Kansas  has  the  inside 
track  not  only  of  Kansas  but  any  other  State. 
Our  corn  has  been  in  a  condition  to  shell  for 
a  month.  Most  of  it  was  not  No  2 — sound, 
dry  corn — but  its  superior  quality  caused  it 
to  briug  the  price  of  No.  2  or  nearly  so. 
Corn  here  to-day  is  41c.  and  on  the  4th  there 
were  300  car-loads  delivered  here.  We  have 
the  inside  track  because  no  other  place  on  the 
continent  growing  corn  is  enabled  to  shell 
it  on  account  of  immaturity.  [Texas  corn 
was  sold  in  St  Louis  five  weeks  ago;  and  a 
large  part  of  the  surplus  crop  has  been  mar¬ 
keted.  Arkansas  corn  has  been  coming  east 
of  the  Mississippi  for  the  last  month.  Kan¬ 
sas  is  a  splendid  State— especially  about  Par¬ 
sons — but  some  of  the  other  States,  too,  can 
boast  of  tbeir  corn.  Eds.]  Wheat  looks 
splendid.  Our  apples  are  superb  and  you 
may  see  the  yeomau  casting  away  apples  as 
large  as  rutabagas  after  he  has  tasted  them 
aud  found  the  flavor  not  to  his  taste.  Ye 
gods  !  what  a  change  1  Blue  Grass  is  fine. 
We  are  happy.  We  can,  if  mortals  can,  hon 
estly  give  thanks  on  the  30th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  J.  B. 

[It  is  pleasant  to  read  such  accounts  from 
Kansas.  Eds.] 

Ohio. 

Richfield  Center,  Lucas  Co.,  Nov.  3.— 
Crops  generally  good.  Corn  much  better  than 
expected  early  in  the  season.  Grain  very 
good.  Wheat  averaged  15  bushels;  oats,  45; 
corn  75  of  ears;  potatoes,  110.  o.  t. 

Camden,  Preble  Co.,  Nov.  3.— The  fly  is 
working  badly  on  early-sown  wheat.  Our 
corn  is  curing  nicely.  The  Fall  has  been  very 
favorable.  W.  M. 

Bristol,  Trumbull  Co.,  Oct.  27. — The  past 
season  has  been  very  wet  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  so  wet  during  May  and  the 
fore  part  of  June  that  many  farmers  did  not 
get  their  corn  planted  until  nearly  or  quite 
the  middle  of  June,  and  many  could  not  work 
their  corn  very  much  after  it  was  planted. 
Corn  is  a  pretty  good  crop,  however,  where 
the  ground  was  not  too  wet  for  it.  Grass  was 
a  very  heavy  crop,  but  a  great  deal  of  hay 
was  damaged  by  rains.  Wheat  is  a  good  crop, 
'averaging  from  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
some  fields  eveu  going  30  bushels  and  over. 
Oats  are  good  and  are  turning  out  well.  There 
has  not  been  as  heavy  a  growth  of  wheat  and 
oat  straw  around  here  for  a  good  many  years 
as  there  was  this  year.  Potatoes  are  a  light 
crop,  especially  the  late  sorts,  as  they  were 
injured  by  blight.  J.  S.  B. 

PcnOBJ'lVRUlOL. 

Carpenter,  Lycoming  Co,,  Nov.  5. — “The 
harvest  is  past,  the  Summer  is  ended,”  and 
now  comes  the  time  to  gather  in  the  green¬ 
backs;  and  right  here  let  me  say  that,  thanks 
to  the  Rural’8  information,  I  have  obtained 
better  prices  than  my  neighbors,  some  of 
whom  take  no  paper.  The  apple  crop  has 
been  small,  although  there  never  was  such  a 
show  of  blossoms  as  there  was  last  Spring; 
price,  50a.  Potatoes  a  fair  crop,  but  owing 
to  a  demand  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  the  price  is  40  to  45c.  Wheat  good ;  #1.10. 
Corn  a  fair  average.  Oats  good;  40c.  Buck¬ 
wheat  good;  60c.  Hayjs  being  pressed  and 
sold  to  ship  at  #8  to  #10  per  ton.  D.  w.  L. 

Newcastle,  Lawrence  Co.,  Nov.  4. — I  am 
r  very  much  interested  in  improving  seeds  and 
crops,  and  got  a  great  many  first  premiums  at 
our  fairs  this  Fall,  where  I  showed  nine  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  of  corn,  etc.,  etc.  Noticing  the 
number  of  grains  of  corn  reported  on  the  two 
Rural  varieties,  I  counted  some  ears  of  my 
own  sort,  and  I  found  one  with  1,470  grains. 
There  are  some  very  large  vields  of  corn  per 


acre  in  our  county.  One  is  as  high  as  168 
bushels  of  ears  on  an  average  of  11  acres. 
Others  average  away  above  100  bushels.  My 
owu  five  acres  gave  617  bushels,  being  the 
second  crop  in  corn.  Crofts  were  splendid  in 
general ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  best  counties  in 
the  State,  all  things  considered,  agricultural 
and  mineral.  Weather  very  fine.  Winter 

wheat  is  looking  splendid.  J.  w.  c. 

- - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Russellville,  Lawrence  Co.,  Nov.  4. — I 
planted  my  Rural  Dent  corn  May  4th.  We 
had  10  days  of  cold,  wet  weather  after  that, 
and  out  of  170  kernels  I  got  a  stand  of  100.  I 
thought  the  chance  of  a  premium  on  that 
would  be  small,  and  gave  it  no  manure  and 
only  good  ordinary  cultivation,  going  through 
it  twice  with  a  double  shovel  aud  once  with  a 
light  harrow;  weeds  hoed  out  twice.  Cn  Au¬ 
gust  4th  the  cows  got  iu  aud  broke  down  one 
stalk  and  took  the  lower  ears  off  of  some 
more,  leaving  me  120  ears  which  will  make  a 
good  bushel  of  corn.  The  Rural  squash  gave 
us  two  dozen  small  squashes,  but  they  were 
the  finest  I  ever  tasted.  Celery  was  not 
planted  until  too  late  to  do  much.  I  have 
about  a  dozen  of  the  hollyhocks  and  a  splendid 
bed  of  the  China  pinks.  N.  J.  h. 

Philo,  Champaign  Co.,  Nov.  8. — Of  the 
Flint  corn  only  94  seeds  germinated  out  of  148 
I  planted  the  10th  of  May.  i  used  no  ferti¬ 
lizer,  but  had  second  sod.  Owing  to  wet  and 
cold  weather  the  corn  did  not  make  a  fast 
growth  at  first,  but  it  finally  did  well,  produc^ 
ing  some  fine  ears,  one  weighing  one  and-one. 
quarter  pound,  a>id  several  measuring  15 
inches.  I  husked  it  on  October  9th  and  ricked 
it  up  to  dry.  Of  the  Lima  Beans  two  grew 
and  produced  some  pods,  but  the  beans  are 
not  so  large  as  those  1  planted.  Celery  did 
well.  Of  the  Gem  Squash  three  grew  and  pro_ 
duced  40  little  gems.  Hollyhocks,  7;  cata’- 
pas,  13,  about  12  inches  high.  t.  e.  o. 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Nov.  6. — Twelve 
Little  Gem  squash  seeds  were  planted  in  four 
hills;  only  three  grew,  and  from  these  I  picked 
76  ripe  squashes.  My  wife  likes  them  better 
than  the  Hubbard,  as  they  bake  very  quickly 
and  are  fine-grained  and  tender.  Of  hollyhocks 
we  have  one  lonely  plant.  I  raised  five-and- 
one-half  bushels  of  White  Elephant  potatoes, 
would  have  had  at  least  one-and-one-half 
bushel  more  if  they  had  not  rotted — most  of 
the  largest  tubes  were  rotten.  I  was  surprised 
at  that,  as  I  understood  they  were  rot-proof. 
[We  have  never  thought  it,  nor  said  so  that 
we  remember.  E  Is  ]  A.  f,  k. 

Monticello,  Piatt  Co.,  Nov.  6. — The  Rural 
Heavy  Dent  corn  was  planted  in  a  plot  33  feet 
square  on  sandy  loam.  No  manure  had  been 
used  for  two  years  on  the  land,  which  pro., 
duced  cubbuge  lost  year.  The  ground  wus 
plowed,  then  ruked  and  divided  into  10  rows, 
with  15  grains  in  a  row,  of  which  about  110 
grew.  The  stalks  averaged  from  10  to  13  feet 
in  bight.  The  corn  ripened  the  last  week  in 
October;  there  were  216  ears  and  a  few  nub¬ 
bins,  and  the  weight  in  the  ear  was  a  little 
more  than  200  pounds,  and  the  shelled  corn 
weighed  154  pounds.  P.  h.  c. 

Indiana. 

Darlington,  Montgomery  Co.— Of  the 
Rural  heavy  Dent  corn  1  planted  165  grains* 
two  to  the  hilL  It  nearly  all  came  up;  but 
the  wire-worms  killed  nearly  half  of  it.  The 
rest  of  it  grew  very  finely  and  produced  some 
excellent  ears.  The  Thoroughbred  Flint  is 
simply  immense.  I  had  185  grains  which  I 
planted  at  the  same  time  aud  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Dent.  Nearly  all  came  up,  bub  the 
wire-worms  again  ate  fully  one-balf  of  it;  but 
I  shall  have  about  one  half  bushel  of  each  to 
plant  next  year.  I  had  ears  of  the  Flint  15^j 
and  16  inches  in  kngth.  The  Perfect  Gem 
Squashes  are  simply  immense.  I  had  seed 
enough  to  plant  eight  hills  from  which  1 
gathered  150  perfect  and  ripe  squashes  and 
there  were  several  green  ones  on  the  viues. 
They  are  all  you  claim  for  them.  The  celery 

ia  tip-top.  M.  B. 

Iowa. 

Iowa  Falls,  Hardin  Co.,  Nov.  5. — Owing 
to  a  mistake  I  didn’t  get  my  com  until  May 
24,  when  it  was  at  once  planted  on  an  already 
prepared  piece  of  clay  loam  which  had  been 
broken  up  last  year.  There  were  162  grains 
which  were  put  iu  eight  rows  83  feet  long, 
four  feet  apart,  there  being  20  grains  in  each 
row.  Twenty-three  kernels  germinated.  No 
fertilizer  whatever  was  used.  Some  stalks 
were  10  feet  and  others  13  feet  high.  Several 
measured  seven- and- three- quarter  inches  in 
circumference.  The  ears  weighed  105  pounds 
on  October  24.  I  shelled  it  November  4,  and 
the  Bhelled  com  weighed  72  pounds  and  the 
cobs  28  pounds.  I  saved  four  ears  that  I  did 
not  shell  for  folks  to  look  at.  They  measured 
11)4  inches  in  length,  are  filled  out  full  at  the 
end  and  measure  eight  inehea  in  circumfer * 
ence.  I  saved  40  pounds  of  the  best  for 
seed.  N.  8.  o. 

Renwick,  Humboldt  Co.,  Nov.  8. — Tne  Gem 
Squash  grew  rank  and  bore  a  heavy  crop ;  it 
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is  a  choice  squash  for  eating  Imt  a  little  late  i 
for  a  Summer  squash.  o.  B.  f. 

Kansas. 

Paola,  Miami  Co.,  Nov.  6.— The  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  Corn— 143  grains— was  planted 
April  26  on  a  plot  20  by  28  feet,  of  light  prai¬ 
rie  soil.  Two  wheelbarrow  loads  of  barnyard 
manure  were  sowed  broadcast;  120  grains 
grew  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  On  Sept.  1, 106 
ears  and  32  small  nubbins  appeared.  The  ears 
weighed  55  pouuds;  shelled  42  pounds  thor¬ 
oughly  dried.  It  was  gathered  Sept.  16. 
Cultivated  four  times  and  hoed  twice.  Had 
one  ear  16  Inches  long;  on  it  there  were  485 
grains.  '  *•  v-  8* 

Michigan. 

Canton,  Wayne  Co.,  Nov.  3  — I  planted  the 
Dent  corn  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  on  a  piece  of  ground 
that  had  been  an  old  barnyard,  so  it  did  not 
need  any  manure.  Only  73  kernels  germi¬ 
nated.  I  cultivated  it  twice  and  hoed  it  twice, 
and  cut  it  up  after  the  frost  had  cut  it.  I 
husked  174  ears,  besides  several  nubbins,  and 
they  weighed  174^£  pounds.  The  shelled  corn 
weighed  72  pounds.  Four  of  the  largest  ears 
weighed  six  pounds  ten  ounces.  It  did  not 
mature  enough  for  seed.  I  think.  The  Little 
Gem  Squash  is  splendid.  Only  three  plants 
came  up,  and  I  watched  for  squash  bugs,  but 
for  some  reason  not  a  bug  touched  them,  and 
without  pinching  they  bore  40  nice  squashes,  e. 

Litchfield,  Hillsdale  Co.,  Nov.  9— My 
Rural  Dent  com  grew  very  tall;  some  stalks 
had  two  large  ears.  It  just  efcaped  the  frost. 

It  is  a  little  too  late  and  has  too  thick  a  cob 
for  our  county,  otherwise  it  is  large  corn.  g.k. 

Mississippi. 

Belmont,  Tishomingo  Co.,  Nov.  6.— My 
Rural  Flint  corn  would  have  done  better  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Lady  Bug,  which  com¬ 
menced  its  depredations  just  as  the  corn  be. 
gan  to  silk.  The  pest’s  way  of  doing  damage 
was  to  suck  the  silk  as  fast  as  it  came  out.  I 
don’t  think  I  will  get  a  premium,  though 
there  are  so  many  chances;  but  I  did  all  I 
could,  and  am  satisfied.  a.  J.  B. 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln,  Lancaster  Co.,  Nov.  7. — My  Ru¬ 
ral  Heavy  Dent  corn  is  the  best  I  have.  From 
80  odd  grains  that  grew,  I  have  180  ears  and 
nubbins— grains  fine  and  large,  and  better 
filled  than  any  other  corn  I  have.  Blount’s 
Prolific  yields  over  100  bushels  of  shelled  com 
per  acre,  this  year.  The  Gem  Squash  is  the 
best  I  ever  eat — only  two  vines  grew.  The 
Lima  Beans  all  rotted.  d.  b. 

Ohio.1; 

Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Nov.  7. — On  May 
24th,  I  planted  168  grains  of  the  Rural  Dent 
corn  on  a  piece  of  land  33  feet  square.  It  was 
a  sandy  soil,  manured  with  hen  manure.  Of 
the  seeds,  93  germinated.  The  ground  was 
planted  early,  dragged  once;  seed  planted  two 
feet  apart.  The  corn  grew  twelve  feet  eight 
inches  in  bight,  and  7%  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  I  had  144  ears;  but  the  sheep  broke  in 
and  destroyed  12.  The  ears  weighed  115 
pounds,  and  the  shelled  corn  76  pounds.  The 
corn  was  cultivated  once,  and  hoed  twice  ; 
cut  October  5.  s-  c- 

Camden,  Preble  Co.,  Nov.  3. — I  have  a  cu¬ 
riosity  in  the  way  of  a  stalk  ot  my  Rural 
Dent  corn.  One  stalk  forked  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  each  stalk,  or  branch, 
had  a  good  ear  of  corn  on  it.  w.  M. 

Richfield  Center,  Lucas  Co.,  Nov.  8.— 
The  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  the  best  early  potato 
I  ever  raised,  all  things  considered.  The 
White  Elephant  has  done  very  well.  Most  of 
the  Rural  seeds  have  done  well.  The  little 
Gem  Squash  is  very  good— 75  from  five  vines. 
Hollyhocks  look  splendid ;  about  two  feet  high. 
Celery  did  not  come  up.  o.  f. 

I'ennnylvnnltt, 

Carpenter,  Lycoming  Co.f  Nov.  4.— The 
Gem  Squash  were  “little  gems,”  indeed. 
Asparagus  has  made  a  fine  growth.  Flowers 
were  splendid;  they  have  “captured”  all  the 
ladies.  Corn  too  late  for  our  locality,  d.  w.  l- 
New  Castle,  Lawrence  Co.,  Nov.  4.— The 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  is  scarcely  ripe, 
yet  enough  of  immense  ears  to  afford  seed, 
The  Heavy  Dent  is  earlier;  91  stalks  grew 
nearly  100  ears.  Fodder  or  stalks  very  high. 
Of  the  Perfect  Gem  Squash  one  vine  fruited. 
Celery  splendid— not  excelled.  Lima  Beans 
rotted— planted  too  early.  Of  the  hollyhocks 
there  are  about  a  dozen  strong  plants.  J.  w.  o. 


and  selling  the  milk,  or  raising  grain  and  sell¬ 
ing  it,  assuming  that  no  feed  or  fertilizers  are 
purchased  ? 

Ans. — Dairying  is  the  least  exhaustive  use 
to  which  the  soil  can  be  put.  An  equivalent 
product  of  milk  removes  from  the  soil  less  of 
all  the  valuable  fertilizing  constituents  than 
grain  does.  The  following  figures  show  this: 
1,000  pounds  of  wheat  remove  415^  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  10 %  pounds  of  potash  and  16  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid;  and  2,000  pounds  of  straw 
remove  pounds  of  nitrogen,  13  pounds  of 
potash  and  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid; 
while  6,000  pounds  of  milk  remove  31  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  9  pounds  of  potash  and  10  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Now,  -33  bushels  of  wheat 
and  a  ton  of  straw  are  about  equivalent  to 
the  feeding  of  one  cow  for  a  whole  year,  in 
which  6,000  pounds  of  milk  might  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Then,  if  we  compare  the  figures  we 
should  have  taken — 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Plios.  Acid. 

B.r  the  wheat. ..  51  lbs.  21.'^  lbs.  20J4  lbs. 

By  the  milk...  31  lbs.  !>  Ibs.  10  lbs. 

This  will  leave  a  large  balance  in  favor  of 
the  milk. 

But  then  the  cow  would  return  in  manure, 
if  all  was  saved  as  it  should  be : 


just  as  if  there  were  files  on  her  ndder.  Next  J  the  manure  would  have  the  same  effect, 
morning  the  teats  were  swollen  and  the  hide  j  Muriate  of  potash  and  salt  have  no  chemua 
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nSvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  nai 
kid  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


7,000  lbs . I 

In  the  solid—  i 
20,000  lbs . | 


Nitrogen 

Potash. 

Phus.  Acid. 

41  lbs. 

85  lbs. 

— 

58  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

84  lbs. 

99  lbs.  1 

r>5  lbs. 

3-1  lbs. 

LAND— 


WHICH  18  MORE  EXHAUSTIVE  TO  LAND— 
DAIRV  OR  GRAIN  FARMING? 

M.  C.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.— Which  is  the 
more  exhausting  to  the  land— keeping  cows 


And  this  going  back  to  the  land  increases  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  cow.  An  acre  of 
ground  that  will  produce  33  bushels  of  wheat 
will  easily  keep  a  cow  by  raising  soiiiog 
crops  and  roots;  and  if  the  cow  is  one 
of  the  right  kind  6,000  pounds  of  milk,  or 
2,700  quarts,  could  be  produced  just  as  easily. 

By  comparing  the  figures  above  it  is  seen 
that  if  a  farmer  sells  all  his  milk  and  produces 
notbiDg  else  he  is  returning  to  the  soil  three- 
fourths  of  what  he  takes  from  it. 

FENUGREEK. 

R.  C.,  Uplands,  Ont.,  Can.— What  is  fenu¬ 
greek  ?  What  are  its  properties  and  uses? 
How  is  it  cultivated,  and  can  it  be  profitably 
cultivated  in  this  section  ? 

Ans. — Fenugreek  (Trigonella  Foenum-Gras- 
cum)  is  a  strong-scented  forage  and  popular 
medicinal  plaut  with  wedge-oblong  leaflets, 
one  or  two  nearly  sessile  small  flowers  in 
the  axils,  yellowish  or  white  corolla,  and  a 
linear,  long-pointed  and  somewhat  curved 
pod,  with  veiny  sides.  It  belongs  to  a  genus 
of  leguminous  herbs  very  similar  in  habit  and 
most  of  their  characteristics  to  the  species  of 
the  genus  Medieago — Medick  or  Lucerne.  The 
fenugreeks  are  widely  diffused  over  the  south 
of  Europe,  West  and  Central  Asia  and  the 
north  of  A  f riea,  and  are  represented  also  by 
several  species  in  Australia.  The  common 
variety  mentioned  above,  has  long  been  used 
as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  is  indigenous  to  the 
Mediterranean  region.  It  is  also  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  Thuringia,  Moravia,  and 
its  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
Morrocoo  and  largely  In  Egypt  and  In¬ 
dia.  in  India  the  fresh  plant  is  employed  as 
an  esculent.  The  seed  is  an  ingredient  in 
curry  powders  and  is  used  for  flavoring  cattle 
powders.  It  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as 
a  medicine,  and  is  still  in  repute  Jn  veterinary 
practice.  It  is  grown  in  the  same  way  as 
Lucerne,  or  Alfalfa.  We  do  not  know  that  it 
has  ever  been  raised  in  this  country  except 
occasionally  in  gardens.  Being  adapted 
especially  to  southern  latitudes,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  can  be  profitably  cultivated  as 
far  north  as  Canada. 

“BLACK  TEETH”  IN  SWINE. 

W.  A.  H.,  Galway.  N.  Y.— I  should  like  to 
get  some  information  about  “black  teeth” 
in  swiue. 

Ans.— Sickness  in  hogs  from  indigestion, 
sour  stomach,  deranged  urinary  secretions  and 
general  ill- condition,  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  an  imaginary  disease  called  “  black  teeth.” 
The  treatment  usually  adopted  is  to  examine 
the  teeth  of  the  animal,  and  if  one  is  found 
blacker  than  the  others,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease  and  is  hammered  off 
even  with  the  jaw,  leaving  the  shattered  roots 
and  lacerated  nerves  of  the  tooth  to  increase 
the  Buffering  of  the  animal.  In  spite  of  the 
cruel  treatment,  however,  the  hog  sometimes 
recovers,  and  probably  it  would  have  done  so 
much  sooner  if  let  alone.  In  such  cases  the 
tooth  is  seldom  diseased,  but  only  stained  by 
food  or  some  other  cause.  The  cruel  practice 
of  breaking  off  the  tooth  down  to  the  nerve 
must  ofteu  cause  disease,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  real  malady,  produce  the  death  of 
the  hog.  In  cases  of  “  black  teeth  ”  the  prop¬ 
er  treatment  would  be  to  wash  the  hog  thor¬ 
oughly  with  soap  and- water,  and  give  It  three 
or  four  ounces  of  castor  oil;  or  a  table  spoon¬ 
ful  each  of  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  soda  for 
a  week,  and  be  careful  uot  to  over-feed  it. 

COW’S  BAG  POI80NED. 

J.  W.,  Fayette,  Mich— A  few  mornings 
>  ago  my  cow  was  let  out  apparently  in  good 
i  health,  and  returned  in  the  evening  kicking 


cracked.  Now  her  teats  look  as  if  they  had 
been  burned  with  acid  and  on  licking  her  bag 
her  nose  becomes  sore.  Her  milk  does  not 
look  healthful,  what  is  the  matter? 

Ans. — The  cow  has  evidently  been  poisoned 
by  some  irritant  plant;  probably  by  poison 
snmac  (Rhus  venenata)  or  poison  oak  or  ivy 
(Rhus toxicodendron.)  Tbeformer  isthemore 
poisonous  and  when  cattle  pass  through  the 
bushes  the  udder  is  the  moat  exposed  to  in¬ 
jury.  The  symptoms  are  precisely  those  of 
poisoning  by  this  plant,  which  grows  very 
abundantly  in  low  groundsand  damp,  swampy 
woods.  The  treatment  is  to  apply  the  common 
ammonia  liniment,  or  Goulard’s  Lotion,  or  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  a  solution  of  10  grains  of  sugar 
of  lead  in  one  ounce  of  water.  Apply  with  a 
sponge  so  as  to  moisten  the  skin  aud  leave 
it  to  dry  on. 

BLACK-BEARDED  CENTENNIAL  AND  GOLDEN 
GRAINS,  ETC, 

G.  K.,  Litchfield,  Mich. — 1.  Is  the  Beauty 
of  Hebron  a  red  skinned  or  white-skinned 
potato,  and  what  is  its  origin?  2.  Last  Fall  I 
sowed  a  quart  of  Black-bearded  Centennial 
Wheat;  but  on  heading  out  one-third  of  it  was 
rye;  one-third  a  smooth-headed  wheat,  and 
one -third  a  long -bearded,  white -grained 
wheat,  a  good  yielder  but  too  late  for  this 
latitude.  I  also  had  what  was  called  Golden 
Grains  which  resembled  the  Centennial  in  all 
respects  except  the  ralxtureof  rye.  How  is  this? 

Am — 1.  The  Beauty  of  Hebron  Is  a  seedling 
of  the  Chili  Red.  It  is  often  pink  about  the 
eye3,  varying  in  this  respect  as  in  the  color  of 
the  skin  with  soil  and  climate.  2,  The  Black- 
bearded  Centennial  has  never  been  distributed 
as  such.  The  wheat  sent  out  as  “Golden 
Grains”  was  mixed  with  Black-bearded  Cen¬ 
tennial  and  other  kinds.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
one  was  mistaken  for  the  other. 


CELLAR  FOR  MILK  ROOM. 

L.  M.  F.,  Marshall,  la.  —  W  >uld  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  a  cellar  10  feet  be  low  enough 
to  raise  all  the  cream  in  mil's  i»t  therein  ? 

Ans. — No,  it  would  not,  without  ice.  It 
might  be  low  enough  in  the  Winter,  but  even 
then  the  temperature  would  be  very  change¬ 
able.  It  would  be  better  to  use  the  shallow 
paus  in  the  Summer  aud  the  deep  pails  in  the 
Winter,  and  regulate  the  temperature  by 
ventilation,  which  could  be  done  without 
much  trouble.  The  temperature  for  de»p 
pails  should  be  45  degrees,  not  any  lower  and 
not  much  higher;  and  for  pans  62  to  65  de¬ 
grees.  Where  there  is  not  a  facility  for  keep¬ 
ing  milk  at  a  regular  temperature  without  it; 
ice  should  be  used  with  one  of  the  deep  pail 
creameries  or  a  pool  supplied  from  a  well. 
The  convenience  and  the  comfort  will  soon  re- 
pay  the  expense. 

BLIGHT  IN  PEAR  TREES. 

C.  W,  Evanston,  HI.,  sends  leaves  of  -the 
Keiffer  pear-trees,  that  have  turned  black,  and 
he  asks  the  cause  and  a  remedy. 

Ans. — We  suppose  the  leaf  is  from  a  pear- 
tree  having  blight.  We  do  not  take  much 
stock  in  the  idea  that  there  are  many  sorts  of 
pear  blight.  The  causes  of  this  blighting  leaf 
were  an  work  weeks  before  the  leaf  turned 
black.  It  is  an  old,  old  story.  Thousands  of 
experiments  have  been  tried  to  discover  a 
remedy.  It  is  worth  trying  to  see  if  we  can¬ 
not  inoculate  or  vaccinate  trees  with  some 
virus  to  prevent  blight,  as  we  are  learning  to 
do  with  our  chickens,  cattle  and  horses.  A 
pear-tree  may  be  inoculated  with  a  virus  to 
cause  blight — why  not  inoculate  with  virus  in 
a  mild  form  to  keep  blight  off  ? 

Miscellaneous. 

R.  T.  McN.,  Jackson,  Mich. — In  speaking  of 
the  use  of  muck  by  the  publisher  ot  the  N.  Y. 
Sun,  on  page  747  of  the  Rural,  was  the  muck 
allowed  to  freeze  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
swamp,  and  before  it  was  spread  on  the  land? 
2,  How  should  muck  be  treated  to  fit  it  for 
profitable  application  on  such  land  ?  3,  How 
should  muck  be  treated  before  it  is  used  in 
planting  trees  and  shrubs? 

Ans. — 1,  Yes,  it  was  put  in  a  large  heap 
and  there  kept  for  two  years,  as  we  remem¬ 
ber.  2,  It  had  better  be  composted  as  often 
described  in  this  department.  8,  If  the  muck 
is  free  from  roots  and  bogs  (i.  e.,  mellow 
black  soil),  it  may  be  used  for  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees  at  once.  We  have  so  used  it  20 
times  with  good  results. 

S.  M.  J.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Will  it  change 
the  phosphate  of  lime  in  bone  meal  to  reverted 
phosphate  to  mix  the  meal  with  muriate  of 
potash  or  common  salt  and  cover  it  with 
heated  manure  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Ans. — Phosphate  of  lime  In  bone  is  tri-calcic 
and  cannot  become  i  everted.  Reverted  phos¬ 
phate  is  the  changed  superphosphate  which 
takes  up  lime  and  loses  its  character  of  super¬ 
phosphate.  Reversion  of  this  kind  can  only 
happen  with  manufactured  superphosphate. 
Bone  meal  is  not  changed  u  any  manner  by 
the  addition  of  potash  ot  any  kind  except 
that  it  is  softened  by  caustic  pc ’•ash  and  made 
more  easily  decomposed  in  the  soil.  The  heat  of 


effect  upon  bone  meal. 

G.  F.  W.,  Alexandria,  Ohio. — What  was 
the  Rural’s  success  in  raising  cabbage  by 
planting  the  seeds  where  .they  were  to  remain  ? 

2.  How  can  I  raise  grape-vines  from  seed?  3. 
What’s  the  name  of  a  mammoth  pumpkin, 
and  where  can  it  be  procured? 

Ans.— 1.  We  shall  print  our  .tests  with  cab¬ 
bages  .as  .soon  as  we  can  find  .time.  2.  We 
prefer  to  plant  the  seeds  at  once  in  pots  in  the 
house— much  the  same  as  explained  for  potato 
seeds  in  the  ^Rural  of  Nov.  4.  The  seeds, 
however,  may  be  kept  in  sand  in  a  cold  place 
and  planted  in  the  Spring  in  the  garden.  3. 
The  Improved  Mammoth,  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  seedsman. 

D.  B.  M.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  asks  for  our  method 
of  flat  culture  of  corn. 

Ans. — We  raise  corn  after  gross.  The  sod 
is  plowed  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  weath¬ 
er  permits.  We  then  use  the  Acme  harrow 
both  ways — first  across  the  furrows  and  finish 
with  a  smoothing  harrow.  We  then  drill  in 
the  corn,  dropping  one  grain  about  every  foot 
— the  drills  four  feet  apart  for  tall-growing 
com.  We  then  use  a  shallow,  horizontal- 
blade  cultivator,  hoeing  between  the  plants— 
by  hand,  of  course, 

F.  C.  L ,  Timmonsville,  S.  C. — 1,  What  is 
the  earliest  productive  potato  for  the  light, 
sandy  soil  of  this  section?  2,  What  would  be 
the  prudent  maximum  quantity  of  commercial 
fertilizer  per  acre  for  Irish  potatoes  in  this  sec¬ 
tion?  8,  How  should  it  be  applied? 

Ans  — 1.  We  should  try  the  Early  Ohio  and 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron.  2.  600  pounds  to  the 
acre:  1,000  pounds  might  be  used  without  fear 
of  injury  to  the  crop  if  the  fertilizer  does  not 
touch  the  seed  pieces.  3.  Cover  the  seed  with 
soil  and  broadcast  it  in  the  drills. 

N.  S.,  Yorkshire  Center,  N.  Y. — Last  Spring 
I  bought  a  barrel  ot  potatoes  from  a  man  who 
said  they  were  White  Elephants  and  that  he 
had  got  the  seed  from  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er.  Tney  do  not  look  at  all  like  the  White 
Elephants  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  Has  the 
Rural  heard  of  similar  cases  1 
Ans. — Yes,  we  have  heard  of  many  3oeli 
cases.  Spurious  seed  is  often  the  cause  of  un¬ 
merited  condemnation. 

F.  B.,  Easton,  Md. — 1,  sends  sample  of 
wheat  for  name;  2,  and  asks  where  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Fiint  com  can  be  bought 
in  quantity. 

Ans. — 1,  The  kernels  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  B.-b.  Centennial.  2,  It  will  probably 
be  offered  for  sale,  hut  the  price  will  be  very 
high.  Notice  will  be  given  in  due  time. 

P.  J.  Q.,  Dwamish,  W.  Ter.,  sends  for  name 
a  “new  variety”  of  wheat  which  he  says  is 
hardy,  disease-resisting  and  very  prolific. 

Ans. — It  is  the  Seven-headed  or  Egyptian. 
We  have  raised  it  for  three  years  as  a  Winter 
wheat,  though  it  nearly  fails— not  being  hardy 
enough  to  staud  the  climate.  As  a  Spring 
wheat  it  floes  well  in  a  few  places  only.  It  was 
illustrated  in  the  Rural  Wheat  Special. 

T.  E,  C„  Philo,  111 .  I  see  the  Rural  offers 
27  prizes  for  corn,  does  the  man  who  returns 
most  pounds  get  all,  or  are  they  distributed 
among  the  competitors  ? 

Ans.— They  will  be  judiciously  distributed. 
O.  G.  O.,  Rennselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. — How 
can  I  prevent  mildew  on  grapes  ? 

Ans.— The  only  way  at  present  known  ia  to 
dust  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  leaves  as  the 
mildew  appears. 

D.  B.  M ,  Lincoln,  Neb. — Where  can  I  get 
the  R.ukal’s  Improved  Blount’s  com  for  seed? 

Ass —It  has  uot  yet  been  offered  for  sale. 
We  want  to  work  at  it  a  season  or  so  longer. 

W.  A.  R.,  Ralston,  Tenn.,  asks  how  to  treat 
a  balky  horse. 

Ans  — See  article  in  “Horseman’s”  De¬ 
partment. 

D.  J.  C.,  Everton,  Mo. — Will  the  Rural  tell 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ravenel,  of  South  Carolina,  that  I 
have  IS  pods  of  sweet  potato  seed,  and  would 
like  to  know  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  them. 

[We  publish  the  above  card,  hoping  it  may 
meet  Mr.  Ravenel’s  eye.  The  Rural  would 
fain  beg  just  one  of  those  pods. — Eds.J 


Communications  fob  thb  week  Ekdin* 

Saturday,  November  18. 

W.  J.  Ib— W.  P.  Woodworth,  thanks— T.  3.  D.— A. 
F.  K  — McA.  K.-F.  B.  S.— E.  N.-A^  D.  V.,  see  Querist 
columns— F.  D'C  —  J  G  ,  grain  received— Mrs.  L.  H. 
thanks-J.  B.-O.  C.  A  -N.  B  -O.  T.  S.-W.  H.  C.-S. 
H.  G.— J.  C.— L.  R.  6.— C.  R.-H.  N.  P.-P  M.  A.-T.  T. 
L.-H.  W.-J.  tV.— W.  B.  P.-C.  F.  H.— S.  S.  R  -M.  8. 
W.-T.  S.- A.  M.-E.  M.-W.  B.  P.-F.  T.  H.-1L  P.  W. 

D. S.  M.-A.B.  A.-S.  M.  J.— T  F.  M.-W.  H.  H.,  We 
want  all  to  think  that  they  cannot  keep  house  with 
out  the  RcRAr.— X.F.  J.-W.H.  M.-J.  R.— H.  S.-T.  F- 
B. — Sv  O.  J.-F.  B  — D.  H.— H.  R.  B— W.  H.  B.-W.  B- 
W.-W.  H.  R.-F  D.  C—A.  S.  M.-S  F.  W.-J.  S.-E.  J‘ 
B.-F.  H  H.-E  C.  K,— J.  B.  H.-E.  W.  R— A.  M.  S.— 

E.  J.  H.— O.  V.  Bralnard,  thanks— E.  L.  C.— D.  B.  M.— 
P.  H.  C.-G.  C.  C.— J  S.  B.-P.  and  I.  Q.-W.  A.  R.-A 
B.  A.— 0.  W.  C.— D.  W.  L.— A.  F.  Klelse,  thanks  for  re. 
ports-W.  H.  Z  -K-  F.-E.  N.-C.  C.-W.  L.  T.-McA- 

K. — A.  D.  V.-J.  R.-T.  3.  D.— A.  A.  B.-W.  D.-J.  G’ 

L. — F.  C.  L.-S.  C.— G.  A.  M.— N.  S.  C.— J.  S.— W.  L* 
S.— V.  P.-  D.  L.-J.  M.  M.-J.  a— L.  F.  H.— A.  F. 
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Until  recently  we  have  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  tomatoes, 
when  plucked  quite  green  from  the  vines 
when  frosts  threatened,  wou  d  ripen  if 
placed  in  any  cool  part  of  the  house. 
Such  is  the  case,  as  we  have  proven  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks.  Among  the  to¬ 
matoes  gathered  were  some  that  were 
not  only  perfectly  green,  but  not  more 
than  three-fourths  grown  All  ripened, 
though  the  color  was  paler  than  if  they 
had  been  ripened  on  the  vines,  and  they 
were  deficient  in  the  mature  tomato  flavor. 


During  t  he  late  dairy  show  in  England, 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  informs  us  that 
18  samples  of  milk  were  taken  for  analy¬ 
sis,  nine  in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night ; 
and  to  our  surprise,  the  latter  were  found 
to  be  of  a  richer  quality  than  the  former. 
We  should  have  supposed  the  contrary, 
because  cows  exercise  more  during  the 
day  than  at  night.  But  as  these  cows 
were  kept  in  stable  all  the  time,  there 
was  little  difference  in  this  respect.  We 
should  now  like  to  see  an  analysis  of 
cow’s  milk  when  kept  in  pasture  day  and 
night,  also  in  pasture  by  day  and  yarded 
at  night.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
milk  which  proved  the  richest,  would  be 
best  to  reserve  for  butter,  as  containing 
the  most  fat,  and  the  other  for  cheese,  as 
containing  a  greater  proportion  of  caseine. 
- - 

“ IToss  trots  ”  at  fairs  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  much  of  their  evil,  and  of  their 
excitement  also,  in  this  State  ty  a  law 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  which  goes 
into  force  on  Dec.  1.  Herein  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  to 
be  concerned  “in  any  racing,  running  or 
other  trials  of  spied  between  horses  or 
other  animals  within  one  mile  of  the 
place  where  a  courtis  actually  sitting;” 
and,  moreover,  that  all  such  proceedings 
for  any  bet,  stake  or  rewaid,  except  such 
as  is  allowed  by  special  laws,  are  public 
nuisances,  and  in  addition  to  the  penalty 
for  misdemeanor  every  person  interested 
in  them  shill  forfeit  to  the  State  any  in¬ 
terest  he  may  have  in  any  animal  in  the 
race  or  in  any  money  at  stake  on  the  re¬ 
sult  thereof.  Very  severe  penalties,  too, 
are  enacted  against  betting,  holding 
stakes,  pool-selling,  keeping  “books”  or 
any  other  device  or  proceeding  connected 
with  racing  for  money  or  other  stakes. 
This  law  is  a  sad  blow  to  jockeys,  train¬ 
ers,  gamblers  and  fair  managers. 


On  November  10  a  telegram  from  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  announced  that  a  “  cold 
wave  ”  was  traveling  to  the  south  and 
east  from  the  “  winter  factory,”  in 
Manitoba.  By  the  12th  it  had  rolled  east 
to  tbe  Mississippi  and  south  to  the  Ar¬ 
kansas.  On  the  13th  its  chill  presence 
was  felt  over  northern  Texas  to  the  south 
and  as  far  east  as  a  line  drawn  from  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  the  next  day  it  swept  over  the  East¬ 
ern  States  out  to  sea.  At  the  outset  the 
“wave”  had  a  temperature  as  low  as 
four  degrees  below  zero  in  Manitoba.  In 
passing  over  Dakota,  however,  the  tem¬ 
perature  rose  to  six  degrees  above  zero, 
and  continued  to  rise  slowly  but  irregu¬ 
larly  until  it  quitted  the  continent,  b-ing 
low  enough  to  produce  irost  every  morn¬ 
ing  uni il  it  reached  the  Buffalo-Nashville 
line.  The  general  impression  is  that  ibis 
was  the  herald  of  Winter  whose  advent 
must  soon  be  expected  where  it  hss  not 
alreadv  come.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
Jack  Frost  lias  already  made  his  cheer¬ 
ful  appearance. 


Professor  Caldwell  explains  very 
clearly  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  chief 
cause  of  the  comp  trative  failure  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  to  accomplish  the  object 
which  induced  Congress,  twenty  years  ago, 
to  make  the  grant  for  their  foundation. 
A  just  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
a  good  agricultural  education  as  a  means 
to  success  m  farming  is  very  slow  in  de¬ 
velopment  among  farmers,  so  that  the 


number  of  agricultural  students  in  most 
of  the  colleges  is  very  insignificant,  and 
in  many  cases  the  strictly  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  is  looked  upon  with  contempt 
by  the  students  at  large  who  profit  by  the 
grant  made  for  its  establishment.  Msny 
of  these  ungrateful  fellow’s,  however, 
would  flud  more  profitable  employment 
in  after  life  by  going  through  the  de¬ 
spised  agricultural  course,  than  by  adopt¬ 
ing  any  of  those  they  may  think  more 
“gentlemanly;”  for,  as  the  Maryland  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  says  in  soliciting  the 
attendance  of  more  students,  the  demand 
for  graduates  in  agriculture  is  much 
greater  than  tho  supply,  and  there  are 
many  paying  situations  that  ran  be  filled 
best  by  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges. 

- ♦-*-♦ - 

Gaunt  famine  once  more  threatens 
Ireland,  and  a  cablegram  tells  us  this 
morning  that  next  Mondav  Parnell  is  to 
ask  Gladstone  in  Parliament  what  meas¬ 
ures  the  Government  intends  to  adopt 
to  lessen  the  horrors  of  approaching 
starvation  in  many  districts.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  returns  of  the  country  for  the 
current  year  make  a  gloomy  show.  The 
acreage  under  crops,  including  meadows 
and  clover,  has  decreased  since  1881  by 
114,32?  acres.  The  total  acreage  of  the 
island  is  20,328,753  of  which  one-half  is 
under  pasture,  one-fourth  under  crops  and 
almost  a  fourth  taken  up  by  marshes, 
fences,  roads  and  water.  For  the  last  20 
years  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been 
gradually  decreasing.  The  country  now 
has  182,092  fewer  sheep  and  9,029  fewer 
horses  than  it  had  a  year  ago,  but  it  has 
834,100  more  pigs,  30.000  more  cattle 
and  23,225  more  poultry.  In  spite  of 
present  hardships  and  discontent,  as  well 
as  of  threatening  starvation,  however,  the 
people  cling  more  tenaciously  than  for 
years  to  the  Emerald  of  the  Ocean,  the 
emigration  now,  in  spite  of  Government 
and  municipal  aid,  having  iallen  lower 
than  for  the  last  forty  years. 


Mucn  has  been  said  of  tbe  desirability 
of  a  better  knowledge  and  a  higher  appre¬ 
ciation  of  choice  fruits  among  the  “mul¬ 
titude;”  but  among  the  various  sugges¬ 
tions  looking  to  the  diffusion  of  this 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  this 
appreciation  we  do  not  remember  any 
hint  that  the  venders  of  fruits  on  the  street, 
stands  and  in  the  stores  of  cities  and 
towns  should  display  on  a  card  the  name 
of  each  variety  as  prominently  as  they 
now  display  the  price.  By  this  means 
the  people  at  large  who  know  little  of  the 
names  of  varieties  and  less  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  characteristics,  and  who  are 
attracted  chiefly  by  the  looks  of  the  fruit, 
would  be  likely  to  learn  to  discriminate 
by  quality  instead  of  appearances.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  such  a  measure 
would  enlarge  the  knowledge  the  i..ulti- 
tule  in  towns  have  of  the  names  of  fruits, 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  would 
soon  learn  the  difference  in  quality  be¬ 
tween  the  different  sorts,  and  seek  by 
name  the  kinds  that  pleased  th«m  mo-t. 
Probably  theamendment  could  be  brought 
about  most  readily  by  the  fruit-growers 
suggesting  it  strongly  to  the  fruit  mer¬ 
chants,  who  in  turn  should  urge  its 
adoption  on  retail  dealers. 

- - 

The  Interior  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton  has  just  decidi  d  a  case  in  which  a 
husband  and  wife  secured  a  voluntary  di¬ 
vorce  so  that  the  wife  might  enter  a  quar¬ 
ter  section  of  land  under  the  Homestead 
Act,  the  woman  afterwards  continuing  to 
live  with  her  divorced  husband.  The 
Department  has  decided  that  she  cannot 
be  considered  the  head  of  a  family  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  that  the 
land  entry  was  fraudulent.  Eligible  parts 
of  the  public  domain  are  being  taken  up 
so  rapidly  that  unusual  attention  is  being 
bestowed  on  tbe  legality  of  the  entries. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  eagerness  to  take 
up  land  the  General  Land  Office  reports 
that  on  October  9  a  “land  office  ”  was 
opened  at  Huron,  Dakota,  and  as  early  as 
3  o’clock  in  the  morning  over  500  attorn¬ 
eys  were  assembled  in  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  readiness  for  business  when  the 
d<  or  should  open  at  9  o’clock.  Then,  so 
great  was  the  rush  that  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  were  broken,  and  over  $9,000  worth 
of  land  was  sold  for  c..sh  the  first  day; 
100,000  acres  of  land  wire  entered,  and 
this,  with  protests  and  applications,  ia 
thought  to  have  been  the  largest  day’s 
work  ever  done  at  any  “  land  office.” 

- «  »  t - 

On  Thursday,  November 9,  Mr.  Charles 
Downing  was  knocked  down  by  a  street 
car  at  Chatham  Square,  in  this  city. 
Two  of  his  ribs  were  broken,  and  it  was 
feared  that  his  lungs  had  been  penetrated 


by  them.  Eighty-one  years  old,  he  has 
of  late  been  in  feeble  health,  and  this  ac¬ 
cident  has  caused  him  a  world  of  niffer- 
ing,  which  has  been  borne  with  admir¬ 
able  fortitude.  On  recovering  conscious¬ 
ness,  several  hours  af‘er  the  disaster,  he 
strongly  urged  that  no  mention  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  should  be  made  in  the  press, 
and  consequently  although  we  were  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  misfortune  shortly  after  it 
happened,  we  refrained  from  speaking  of 
it  in  the  Rural,  through  consideration 
for  his  wishes.  An  account  of  the  mis¬ 
hap,  however,  having  been  published  by 
the  Newburgh  Journal  and  copied  by 
other  papers,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
joining  in  the  expressions  of  sincere  re¬ 
gret  and  regard  that  must  pour  in  from 
admirers  and  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  so  soon  as  the  accident  becomes 
generally  known.  Our  latest  advices, 
just  received,  give  hopes  of  his  ultimate 
recovery;  but  at  his 'advanced  age  such 
a  shock  to  the  system  will  most  likely 
produce  permanent  ill  effects. 


MASS.  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  just  been  organized 
in  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Arnherst;  but  the  station  is 
under  a  Board  of  Control  entirely  distinct 
from  the  college  trustees,  though  the  law 
provides  that  President  Chadbourne shall 
be  the  resident  member  of  the  Board. 
Professor  Charles  A.  Goessmann  has  been 
selected  as  director  and  chemist,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Manly  Miles,  formerly  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  after¬ 
ward  of  Houghton  Farm,  is  to  be  super¬ 
intendent  of  field  and  stock  experiments; 
while  Profess  r  O.  T.  Maynard  will  be 
microscopist  and  draughtsman.  Profes¬ 
sor  Goessmann  will  still  direct  the  course 
of  chemical  instruction  in  the  college,  but 
he  will  have  the  aid  of  an  assistant.  Prof. 
Miles  will  also  remain  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture  iu  the  college,  but  his  instructions 
will  be  confined  entirely  to  the  class-room 
and  an  assistant  professor  will  have 
charge  of  the  out  door  work.  Prof. 
Maynard,  too,  will  continue  hia  present 
duties  in  the  college  where  he  will  have 
an  assistant..  Prof.  Goessmann  will  begin 
his  labors  at  once  and  the  others  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  when  a  plan  of  experiments  for 
the  year  will  be  presented  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Control.  The  dc- 
vision  of  labors  and  salaries  is  fixed  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  trustees  of  the 
college  and  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Station.  To  what  State  shall  we  next 
assign  the  honor  and  benefit  due  to  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  ? 


FLAX  ACREAGE  OF  EUROPE  AND 
AMERICA. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Belfast  Flax 
Association  shows  that  the  cultivation  of 
flax  is  in  a  languishing  condition  not  in 
Ireland  alone  but  in  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  also.  In  1881  there  was  in  Ireland  a 
decrease  of  6.04  per  cent,  from  the  area 
of  the  previous  year,  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  a  deerease  of  23  per  cent,  in  the 
fl  ix  acreage  for  the  present  year.  The 
area  under  flax  in  1870  was  194,803  acres, 
and  157,534  acres  in  1880.  The  numberof 
scutch  mills  has  declined  from  1,542  in 
1809  to  1,150  in  1882.  In  England,  too, 
the  acreage  in  flax  last  year  fell  off  27.3 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  figures  in 
1880,  the  area  being  0,534  acres,  in  Aus¬ 
tria  the  flux  acreage  last  year  was  224,244, 
a  Blight  increase  over  1880,  but  less 
than  iu  any  year  during  the  previous  de¬ 
cade.  The  area  in  Hungary  was  29,089 
acres,  an  increase  over  the  two  preceding 
years,  but  considerably  less  than  the  av¬ 
erage  for  1870-73.  France  had  109,430 
acres  under  flax  in  1881,  an  increase  over 
the  two  previous  years,  but  a  marked  fall¬ 
ing  off  from  the  area  during  the  years 
from  1871  to  1878.  In  Germany,  where 
more  flax  is  grown  than  in  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  country  except  Russia,  the  area  uu- 
der  flax  in  1880  was  819,390  acres,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  10,000  "acres  as  against  1878. 
Holland  had  48,095  Hcres  in  1880,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  three  preceding  years, 
but  a  decline  as  compared  with  the  aver¬ 
age  from  1870  to  1870.  The  latest  acces¬ 
sible  figures  are  here  given,  but  it  is 
thought  that  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
acreage  of  flax  in  all  thc-e  countries  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year.  In  Russia,  the  flax 
area  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  a  res,  or 
much  more  than  half  the  w’hole  flax  area 
of  Europe — amounting  to  3.342, 018 acres. 
The  area  in  flux  in  this  country  in  1879, 
the  latest  figures  at  hand,  was  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
be  not  less  than  400,000  acres. 


UNFORTUNATE  ENGLISH  FARMERS. 


TrtE  price  of  home-grown  wheat  in 
England  averaged  40  shillings  a  quarter, 
or  $1,214  a  bushel,  during  October. 
Now  it  is  11  pence  ft  quarter,  or  2:|  cents 
ft  bushel,  higher,  but,  even  with  this 
trifling  advance,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  English  farmer  TPceives  a  profitable 
price  for  his  grain.  For  the  last  five  or 
six  years  his  harvests  have  been  wretch¬ 
edly  small,  snd  now  that  there  is  an  im¬ 
provement,  in  yield,  the  abundant  har¬ 
vests  of  tbe  rest  of  the  world  so  crowd 
his  market  that  what  he  has  gained  in 
quantity  he  is  losing  in  price,  for  at.  this 
time  last  year  he  could  obtain  4Gs.  3d.  a 
quarter  for  his  wheat  or  10  cents  a  bushel 
more  than  the  present  rate.  There  are 
some  complaints  of  the  low  price  now 
ruling  for  wheat  in  this  country;  but  in 
view  of  the  rent,  tithes,  poor-rates  and 
other  charges  on  English  agriculture  to 
which  American  agriculture  is  either  not 
subject  at  all  or  only  to  a  comparatively 
slight  extent,  there  is  much  less  reason 
for  grumbling  lu  re  than  across  the  water. 
But  a  low  price  for  his  wheat  is  not  the 
only,  or  indeed  the  chief,  misfortune  of 
the  English  farmer  just  now.  For  the 
last  fortnight  heavy  rains  have  deluged 
the  country  almost  without  intermission 
so  that  in  scarcely  a  single  district  has 
Fall  wheat — almost  the  only  wheat  grown 
in  England — been  sown,  as  it  1ms  been, 
absolutely  impossible  for  farmers  to  get 
on  the  land.  With  an  Autumn  more  un¬ 
favorable  for  farming  than  any  for  vears 
past,  with  low  prices  for  nearly  all  his 
products,  with  foreign  competition  con¬ 
stantly  growing  keener  and  more  dis¬ 
astrous,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  pluck 
and  perseverance  with  which  the  English 
farmer  has  always  confronted  misfortune, 
will  be  taxed  even  more  heavily  the  com¬ 
ing  year  than  in  any  of  the  late  disastrous 
seasons  that  have  tried  his  hopefulness, 
perseverance  and  courage, 

- - 

BREVITIES. 


The  first  sharp  frost  killed  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  our  seedling  Bermuda  Grass.  They 
are  now’  as  gray  as  old  Timothy. 

Wk  are  using  the  old  canes  and  branches 
of  blackberries  and  raspberries  to  cover  ten¬ 
der  vine®,  etc.  Hens  do  not  like  to  scratch 
among  them. 

An  English  paper  asserts  that  It  costs  as 
much  to  tren*port.  a  bushel  of  wheat  13  miles 
on  a  turnpike  road  in  England  as  from  an 
American  seaport  across  the  broad  Atlantic. 
If  this  be  so,  It  equalizes  the  cost  of  wheat  a 
short  distance  from  tbe  coast  In  Great  Britain 
and  the  Atlantic  cities  of  America,  and  makes 
it  more  feasible  for  our  wheat  growers  to 
compete  with  any  inland  districts  of  Europe 
in  growing  this  valuable  grain.  They  may 
now  continue  to  do  si  in  as  large  quantities  as 
heretofore,  with  th<*  assurance  that  their 
surplus  will  find  a  quick  market  abroad.and  at 
fair-paying  prices  for  its  cultivation. 

The  Treasury  Cattle  Commissioners,  who 
have  been  examining  various  localities  in  this 
neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
quarantine  station  for  foreign  cattle  brought 
through  this  port,  have  fixed  upon  Paterson, 
New  Jer®ev,  as  the  most  dedruble  place.  Tt 
Is  17  miles  from  New  York,  and  can  b« 
reached  by  water  or  rail— an  important  con¬ 
sideration,  as  importers  claim  that  choice* 
stock  are  often  in  jured  on  the  cars;  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  is  t  hought  when  cattle  are  transported 
by  water  there  Is  less  danger  of  infection 
from  local  herds  that  may  be  affected  by  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  At  Paterson,  too.  the  quar¬ 
antined  Btock  can  be  completely  isolated. 

Australia  is  congratulating  Itself  on  “the 
total  collapse  of  American  competition  in 
the  exports  of  tinned  meats;”  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Americans  “are  fully  alive  to  the 
hoplessnem  of  thefrpositii  r.”  The  Melbourne 
Leader  italicises  the  statement  that  “  negotia¬ 
tions  are  pending  that  may  result  in  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  preserving  firms  of  cuing” 
in  that  colony— Victoria.  The  Leader  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  excessive  exports  of  American 
meats  of  late  have  kept  down  the  number  of 
cattle  here,  while  our  population  has  been 
rapidly  increasing,  hence  high  prices  at  home 
for  meat,  and  the  stoppage  of  exportation. 

*‘  It  teems  probable,”  tavs  this  antipodian 
wiseacre,  “  that,  in  the  next  few  years  Austra- 
lia  will  be  sending  frozen  meats  to  America.” 

It  seems  probable  that  owing  to  the  exposure 
of  the  objeetionuble  practice  of  selling  ani¬ 
mals  unfit  for  human  food  at  the  Chicago 
stock-yards,  inspectors  w  ill  soon  be  oppointed 
to  examine  officially  the  stock  offend  there 
for  sale  Tbu  question  is  alto  being  agitated 
of  appointing  inspectors  of  moats  intended 
for  canning,  as  well  as  of  dressed  meats  de- 
s'gned  for  other  maikets.  Bo  sensitive  Imve 
tome  of  the  lurgo  "cinner-”  liecome  to  the 
iujury  likely  to  be  done  to  their  trude  by  re¬ 
ports  spread  abroad  about  the  unwholesome 
nature  of  Horne  canned  meats,  that  they  olfer 
to  pay  all  the  expeuses  of  inspectors  in  their 
canneries.  The  meats  put  up  in  such  large 
establishments,  however,  are  seldom  those  that 
nemi  Inspection.  In  these  business  is  gener 
ally  done  ou  too  lai  ge  a  scaioaud  ou  principles 
too  prudent  to  seek  the  petty  gains  derivable 
from  tbe  use  of  unfit  meat,  it  is  the  small, 
obseut  e  '‘canrien>”  w  hoseck  illegitimate  profits 
in  this  way,  just  M  't.  is  the  small  OltilMM  of 
oleomargarine  in  this  and  other  cities  who 
swindle  and  poison  their  customers  by  the  m® 
of  foul  ingredients  in  their  «wiooctiono. 
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you  need  not  often  permit.  If  another  person 
is  then  in  the  wagon  to  drive  him  on,  he  will 
probably  keep  a-going  while  you  jump  in, 
and  he  may  not  stop  again. 

Fifth,  open  his  mouth  and  put  in  a  piece  of 
sod,  or  little  fine  dirt,  or  some  weeds,  or  any 
thing  which,  if  he  happens  to  swallow  it,  will 
not  hurt  him,  and  this  will  so  change  hie 
thoughts  he  may  then  promptly  start  off. 

Sixth,  strap  his  ankle  np  above  his  knee  and 
let  him  stand  on  three  legs  till  he  gets  so  tired, 
he  will  gladly  move  on  when  bis  foot  is  let 
down  again  Be  very  careful  that  the  strap 
has  a  buckle  to  It,  and  is  easy  for  the  horse. 
To  tie  with  a  cord  might  prove  dangerous. 

Seventh,  as  soon  as  the  horse  stops,  try 
to  turn  him  round  and  round  in  a  ring, 
and  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  little  diszy,  he 
will  then  be  quite  likely  to  go  ahead  freely, 
when  put  into  the  straight  road. 

Lastly,  place  over  the  head  a  piece  of  thick 
cloth  sufficiently  wide  and  long  to  cover  the 
eyes  loosely,  and  tie  It  fast  so  it  cannot  drop 
down.  After  using  this  a  short  time,  it  will 
probably  be  found  effectual,  and  its  great 
merit  is  that  no  harm  can  come  from  it.  In 
case  of  fire  in  stables,  by  throwing  a  blinder 
of  this  kind  over  the  head  of  horses  or  cattle, 
they  will  not  mind  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  and 
can  be  led  out  instantly  to  safety.  They  can 
thus  also  be  led  an  a  steam  boat,  into  railroad 
cars  or  anywhere  else  where  without  this  pre¬ 
caution  they  would  be  too  frightened  to  go. 

I  might  go  on  and  enumerate  other  methods, 
but  if  none  of  the  above  proves  a  core,  perhaps 
it  would  be  useless  to  give  them. 


begrimed  and  soaked  individuals  before  him, 
as  he  rowed  to  the  cabin,  but  never  laughed, 
that  the  two  broke  oat  again  and  again  into 
peals  of  laughter  at  their  ridiculous  situation. 

“  It's  a  good  thing  for  you  to  do”  said  Jon- 
kins.  **  It  will  keep  your  blood  warm  any¬ 
how.  Where’s  your  flask  ?” 

“Lost  in  the  brook.  We  camped  close  to 
the  brook  and  the  water  rose  and  drove  us 
out  and  we  had  no  time  to  save  anything  but 
ourselves.” 

“Abl  said  Jonkins.  I  should  have  thought 
a  lawyer  would  know  better  than  to  have 
done  that.  Why  didn’t  you  get  an  injunction 
to  stop  proceedings  ?” 

“  Court  was  not  in  session  and  the  judge 
was  on  his  vaoation,"  replied  Dr.  Noble. 

The  boat  grated  on  the  gravelly  shore  and 
the  men  leaped  out. 

“  How  is  the  patient  ?”  asked  the  Doctor. 
“Awake  and  up;  but  hold  on;  he  thinks  he 
was  hurt  in  the  storm  last  night.  Don’t  say 
a  word  until  I  give  the  cue.  T  don’t  think  he 
will  know  you.  Let  me  go  in  first  ahead  of 
you.” 

“How’s  the  traps,  Crusty  ?  Did  you  catch 
those  fellows  in  them  ?  Out  in  the  storm  too 
I  should  think,  and  look  as  if  the  whole  woods 
fell  on  them  at  once.  You’ve  had  a  pretty 
hard  time  boys,  I  should  say.  From  the  lum¬ 
ber  camps  I  suppose!” 

“  No,  they  are  surveying  for  the  railroad,” 
said  Jonkins  and  he  locked  at  the  doctor. 

“Only exploring  for  a  route  you  see;  and 
we  got  canght  last  night  in  the  swamp  away 
from  the  camp.” 

“  Where  were  you  when  the  wind  struck, 
boys?” 

“Oh,  they  were  crossing  the  big  beaver 
meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  in  a  safe 
spot  you  see.” 
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OUR  AH1MAL  PORTRAITS, 


“Hold  on  Barley ;  not  yet  my  boy.  These 
are  only  small  fry.  I  will  take  you  where  the 
•ix  pounders  are.  Get  the  anchor  ready  and 
when  I  say  heave  you  will  see  a  rock  just 
under  the  water  and  then  fasten  her.  Then 
you’ll  see  some  fun."  Now  heave! 

A  broad  point  of  rock  here  approached 
within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  big 
stone  which  served  for  an  anchor,  was  cast 
upon  it  and  held  the  boat  from  drifting. 
“Now  Barley  let  oul  about.  50  feet  of  line  put 
on  a  piece  of  meat,  for  a  bait  and  you’ll  get  a 
bite  to-day  before  you  count  a  dozen  see  if  you 
don’t.  Then  draw  him  np  quick.  You  may 
put  out  100  feet  of  line  here  without  touching 
the  bottom  of  this  rock.” 

The  hook  was  cast  overboard  and  sank  rap¬ 
idly;  when  the  line  twanged  and  twirled 
through  the  water  this  wav  and  that,  as  the 
fish  darted  swiftly  in  its  effort  to  escape.  But 
it  was  securely  hooked  and  was  very  soon 
lifted  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  a  huge  speck¬ 
led  trout  more  brilliantly  colored  than  those 
of  the  Southern  waters  and  fullv  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  / 
in  the  boat,  its  beautiful  colors  and 


STANDARD  BEARER, 


This  two-year-old  Clydesdale  Colt  won  the 
Sweepstakes  prize  of  f  100  at  the  New  York 
State  fair  in  1882,  for  best  draft  stallion  of 
any  age  or  any  breed  over  one  of  the  largest 
fields  of  stallions  ever  entered;  also  the  first 
prize  in  the  two-year-old  Clydesdale  Class. 
He  was  foaled  June  7th,  1880,  and  imported 
by  his  owners,  M^rs.  Smiths  &  Powell,  in 
the  Spring  cf  1882  He  is  by  Lord  Nelson 
(1202),  dam  Jean  by  Clydesdale  Jack  (1415); 
grandam  Nancy  by  Prince  of  Wales  (676). 


A.  B.  ALLEN, 


Balking  in  a  horse  is  usually  acquired  not 
from  a  vicious  disposition,  but  because  tbe 
animal  ha9  been  overloaded,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  best  efforts  at  a  pull,  is  unable  to 
go  on  with  the  great  burthen.  This  discour 
ages  him,  and  afterwards  any  time  he  takes  a 
fancy,  he  thinks  the  load  beyond  his  strength, 
and  tben  stops  still,  or  begins  to  back  and 
twist  around.  Another  cause  of  balking 
comes  from  galled  shoulders,  and  ill-fitting 
collar  or  harness.  When  the  habit  is  firmly 
acquired,  it  is  almost  impos-ible  to  break  the 
horse  of  it  and  instead  of  working  alone,  he 
should  be  put  in  alongside  of  another  horse  so 
powerful  that  when  he  balks,  his  mate  is  able 
to  pull  forward  both  him  and  the  load  to 
which  they  are  attached.  In  this  way  he 
may  be  so  well  cared  as 
to  work  kindly  with  a 
mate,  and  perhaps  alone. 

As  balking  does  not 
come  from  an  obstiuate 
or  vicious  disposition,  the 
horse  must  never  be  whip-  , 

ped  for  it,  or  spoken  to 
uukiudly;  for  this,  nine  .jgSi 

times  out  of  ten,  only 
makes  him  worse,  and  Kg* 

adds  fear  to  his  imagining 
that  he  is  unable  to  draw  ** 

the  load;  thus  creating  on 
his  mind  a  double  instead 
of  a  single  obstacle  to  un¬ 
dertake  it. 

Many  things  have  been  _ — ■ 

prescribed  and  tried  for  y :,T  — 

curing  a  balky  horse  with- 

out  (fleeting  the  object.  I  / 

I  will  content  myself  with  ZZ  1:  If  \\ 

relating  such  as  I  have  ;  ’  j  ■ 

fouud  the  most  effectual. 

First,  the  moment  you  ’  1 ; 

see  the  horse  is  going  to  '  l 

stop,  call  out,  Whoal  -=  rC~ 
sharply  to  him,  and  take  \  \  \  . 

a  pull  at  the  same  time 
on  the  reins,  as  if  you  \ 

wished  him  to  stop.  He  \  •  W  \.  .  . 

will  then  be  apt  to  think  V  \ 

that  he  stopped  from  '  \ 

your  command,  and  not  \^  --  - 

by  his  own  will.  Let  him 
stand  a  while,  then  get 
out  and  geutly  pat  him 
on  the  neck  and  stroke 
down  his  forehead  and 
bis  nose  and  take  hold  of 
the  bridle  side  loosely  just 
above  the  mouth.  Then 


As  ft  leaped  and  struggled 
- - - 1  propor¬ 
tions,  and  its  strength  and  vigor  well  entitled 
it  to  be  colled  tbe  king  of  game  fishes.  “  Put 
your  knife  in  just  back  of  (he  neck,  Barley; 
the  fish  will  be  twice  as  good  and  it  wont 
flop.”  A  few  shivering,  spasmodic  contrac¬ 
tions  followed  the  severing  of  the  spine  and 
the  beautiful  fish  lay  motionless  in  the  boat. 
The  book  was  disengaged  with  difficulty;  as 
these  (Lb,  eager  ia  the  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
sw allow  it,  as  they  seize  it  so  voraciously  that 
a  piece  of  red  flannel  is 
gorged  as  quickly  as  the 
most  luscious  bait.  The 
fish  took  the  bait  eagerly 
and  very  soon  a  sufficient 
number  were  captured  for 
their  present  nse. 

“  Now,  Barley,  look  out 
for  ducks.  There  are  some 
over  that  point  in  the 
grass.  I  will  take  you  over. 
Keep  quiet  until  I  tell 
^  you;  then  standup, fire  one 

barrel  —  the  rifle  barrel 
that  will  raise  the  birds, 
jjft  and  then  give  them  the 

Sa  shot  barrel :  you  will  get 

K  half  a  dozen,  no  doubt.” 

lImEhA  The  boat  was  silently 

EsI  moved  to  the  narrow 

point;  not  a  ripple  fol¬ 
lowed  the  paddle asit  was 
HBitSwi-  skilfully  dipped  and  turn- 

^  ed  in  the  water;  the  boat 

glided  over  the  soft  mud 
|~  and  through  the  low  grass. 
||||£H  j  “Now,  Barley ;  now’s  your 

1 Y  fy  time,”  said  Jonkins. 

The  report  of  the  rifle 
iMllB  j  raised  a  cloud  of  birds  of 
which  the  second  barrel 
t  J  dropped  several  at  short 

“  Down,  Barley  !  Keep 
v'-’;rsD'  still  1  ”  Jonkins  reached 

for  his  rifle  and  fired, 
bringing  down  a  deer 
which  had  been  standing 
in  the  water  feeding  upon 
_  ^  the  grass,  and  had  raised 

its  head  to  listen  as  the 
first  shots  were  fired. 

“Load  up  again,  Barley; 
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chapter  xv  n. 

(Continued  from  page  788.) 

He  rushed  into  the  cabin  and  said  hurriedly 


step  forward  and  encour¬ 
age  him  to  follow,  w  bleb, 
if  the  habit  is  not  strongly  confirmed,  be  will 
generally  do,  and  w  hen  walked  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  let  go  the  bridle,  pat  him  on  the  neck, 
and  if  he  keeps  on,  try  to  jump  into  the 
wagon  without  stopping  the  horse,  and  he  will 
usually  keep  on  going;  but  if  stopped  to  get 
into  tne  wagon, he  might  not  start  easily  again. 

Second,  when  he  bulks  sit  still  and  let  him 
stand  till  he  gets  so  hungry  and  thirsty  ho  will 
be  glad  to  move  forward  of  bis  own  accord. 
But  this  might  take  from  15  minutes  to  several 
hours  waiting,  and  few'  have  the  time  to  spare 
or  the  patience  to  endure  this.  Still,  if  one 
pleases  to  take  an  interesting  book  in  hand  to 
read  while  his  horse  is  indulging  in  a  balky 
fit,  he  might  be  willing  to  wait  till  it  was 
over,  and  the  animal  rejoiced  to  go  ahead 
without  again  stopping. 

Third,  when  he  stops,  attach  a  team  to  the 
hind  end  of  the  vehicle,  strong  enough  to  pull 
him  backwards.  This  will  so  annoy  or 
frighten  him,  tint  he  will  gladly  go  forward 
after  the  hind  team  is  unhitched. 

Fourth,  allow  him  to  get  pretty  hungry 
before  harne* sing;  take  some  grain  in  a  dish 
into  the  wagon  with  you,  aud  when  he  stops 
jump  out  and  hold  the  dish  for  him  to  eat  the 
grain.  After  he  h  is  taken  one  mouthful,  go 
forward  bolding  out  the  dish  near  his  mouth. 
He  will  then  step  forward  to  eat  more,  which 
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“  Barley,  don’t  you  go  out  until  I  come  back. 
I  must  go  and  see  some  traps,  I  forgot.  You 
wait  here  and  don’t  you  go  out.  If  your  head 
aches  lie  down  a  bit.”  And  he  leaped  into  the 
boat  and  paddled  swiftly  down  the  lake  along 
the  shore,  scanning  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  the  shore  with  his  quick  eye. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  greatly  cheered  by 
seeing  two  men  standing  upon  a  rook  near  tbe 
shore.  He  guided  the  boat  to  the  point,  but 
stopped  a  few  feet  away  and  gazed  curiously 
at  the  men ;  tben  approached  the  shore  and 
met  them.  “Well  you  are  a  pretty  pair,  you 
are,  anyhow;”  and  had  he  not  forgotten  how 
to  laugh  in  his  many  years  solitary  exile  he 
would  doubtless  have  joined  his  two  visitors 
in  their  hilarity. 

“  I  told  you  not  to  go;  but  “  a  willful  man 
must  have  his  way”  as  *  Dumbiedikes’  said  to 
his  pony;  and  I  guess  you  have  got  yonr 
share  for  this  time.  Where  is  the  plunder  ?” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Why  the  pack  and  the  guns  and  the  game." 
“Washed  out  into  the  lake  I  guess,  or  too 
wet  to  go  off,  anyhow,  until  we  go  up  for  them. 
But  I  guess  we  will  try  and  find  a  dry  place 
aud  get  some  supper  and  go  to  sleep,  for  we 
have  had  no  supper  yet,”  said  Mr.  Bates. 

“Get  In.  Well  I  never,”  said  Jonkins  and 
he  looked  so  comically  at  the  tattered  and 
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“Lucky  for  them.  Now  boys  just  you  take 
a  pull  at  this  flask,  and  get  your  wet  clothes, 
well — they’re  hardly  clothes  any  more — but 
get  them  off  and  turn  in  under  these  blankets, 
or  you’re  so  damp  yon'll  get  moldy.  I’ll  go 
and  help  the  old  man  get  some  breakfast.” 

“Is  not  that  a  wonderful  thingf"  said  Mr. 
Bates,  he  does  not  recognize  us  in  the  least.” 

“No ;  and  we  must  not  muddle  him  up  at  pres¬ 
ent,  he  will  come  out  all  right  in  a  few  daysJ’ 

It  was  but  a  few  miuutes  before  the  two 
damp  travelers  had  rubbed  themselves  down, 
swallowed  a  copious  draft  from  the  flask,  and 
had  retired  under  the  blankets.  Dr.  Noble 
who  was  almost  exhausted  dropped  instantly 
into  a  deep  sleep  from  which  he  could  not  be 
aroused  to  take  some  hot  tea;  Mr.  Bates  more 
used  to  physical  exertion,  partook  of  a  hearty 
breakfast  of  tea  and  venison  broiled  over  the 
coals,  when  he  too  wrapped  himself  first  in 
the  blankets  and  then  in  a  comfortable 
slumber. 

Jonkins  closed  the  door  of  his  camp,  ordered 
his  dogs  to  take  charge  and,  with  Barley, 
entered  his  boat  and  paddled  down  the  lake. 
The  ripple  of  the  water  dashed  musically 
against  the  bows  of  the  boat.  The  flies  toying 
with  the  tiny  waves  fell  a  prey  to  the  trout 
which  leaped  bodily  from  the  water  and 
caught  them  as  they  shot  above  the  surface 


never  be  caught  with  an 
empty  gun.  That’s  good 
advice  here  in  the  woods,  and  just  as  good  out¬ 
side,  where  men  are  as  much  to  be  watched 
as  the  wild  critters.  The  game  wont  getaway 
— it  least  mine  wont,  I  know.” 

And  they  rowed  around  the  point  into  the 
grass  and  picked  up  the  ducks  and  then  to  the 
shore  and  found  the  deer  dropped  in  its  tracks 
with  the  ball  straight  between  the  eyes. 
They  landed  and  dressed  the  deer  and  put 
it  in  the  boat;  then  lighted  their  pipes 
and  sat  on  a  rock  in  the  warm  sunshine 
and  smoked. 

“  These  ducks  are  fat,” said  Jonkins.  “They 
come  here  about  May  with  the  wild  geese. 
The  geese  stay  a  few  days  and  go  further 
north,  but  the  ducks  pick  up  the  wild  rice 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  and  lies  there  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  warm  weather  to  make  it  sprout. 
You  will  find  their  crops  are  full  of  it.  “I 
hate  to  kill  the  deer;  they  look  at  you 
so  innocently  and  so  foolish,  staring 
straight  at  you  while  you  take  u  bead  on 
them  ;  but  this  young  buck  never  knew  wThat 
hurt  him;  aud  I  never  shoot  a  doe  at  any 
time;  I  could  uot  do  it;  my  pet  deer  follow 
me  about  and  lick  my  bands.  I  could  never 
kill  one  of  them  and  so  1  take  the  wild  ones, 
I  can  always  tell  a  good-natured  man.  Bar¬ 
ley,  when  he  goes  a-hunting.  He  will  never 
hunt  just  for  the  sake  of  killing  things,  and 
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■when  he  has  enough  he  stops;  and  I  guess  we 
have  enough  for  to-day.” 

“Yes,  and  to-morrow;  and  I  want  to  go 
to  morrow  and  show  you  some  iron  I  found 
last  Winter,”  said  Barley. 

“Last  Winter?  Oh,  yes,  certainly;  last 
Winter  it  was,  surely.  Wbat  was  I  thinking 
about.  Let’s  go  now  and  get  a  first-ratedinner 
for  these  Boston — I  mean  these  surveyors;  I 
take  them  to  be  Bostou  folks,  anyhow,  as  it’s 
a  Boston  company  I  hear  is  going  to  build  a 
railroad  here.  I  guess  wto  ean  beat  their  East¬ 
ern  hotels,  with  broiled  trout  and  these  ducks 
and  some  venison  steaks,  and  I  bet  they  ’ll  be 
hungry  enough.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

- 1  ♦♦ - - 

ATOMS. 


Thu  mightiest  potentate  never  wore  such  a 
mantle  as  that  which  clothes  the  modest  lily 
of  the  valley.  The  great  sunflower  may  stare 
you  out  of  countenance  with  its  huge  black 
and  yellow  e}’e,  but  the  daisy  by  the  river’s 
brink  is  more  seductive  and  lovely. 

In  eating  n  lettuce-salad,  you  have  probably 
crushed  a  thousand  tiny  beings,  who,  if  you 
had  inspected  them  with  a  powerful  magnifier 
would  have  fascinated  you  with  their  soft, 
pleading,  gazelle  like  eyes,  and  spoiled  the 
appetite  for  your  salad.  A  little  speck  of 
mold  may  encompass  a  world  of  beauty, 
hedges  and  forests,  and  sylvan  retreats,  peo¬ 
pled  with  happy  beings,  playing  among  the 
fields  and  pastures,  which  our  gross  visions 
never  detect.  A  drop  of  water  may  contain 
another  world  of  living  things,  full  of  grace 
and  action,  and  jeweled  like  the  rainbow 
seemingly  moved  by  the  same  passions  which 
inspire  our  more  pretentious  race.  After  all, 
everything  is  comparative,  and,  for  aught  we 
know  this  great  globe  that  we  inhabit,  as 
compared  with  the  unbounded  universe,  may 
be  to  that  only  what  this  drop  of  water  is  to 
the  ocean. 

Then  see  what  may  come  of  a  little  thing. 
A  spaj  k,  blowu  by  the  wind,  lays  a  great  city 
in  the  dust,  wiping  out  in  a  day  the  work  of 
many  a  weary  year,  treasures  of  art  which 
nothing  can  replace — scattering  in  an  hour 
great  pictures  which  bad  been  long  accumu¬ 
lating,  and  leaviDg  the  busy  streets  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  air  is  full  of  seeds  of  life  and  death, 
but  no  eye  ever  saw  them,  and  they  cannot  be 
weighed  or  measurrd  or  detected  by  any  instru- 
mentmade  by  man.  And  these  invisible  germs, 
or  spores,  may  take  the  kiog  from  his  throne, 
and  the  beggar  from  his  hovel,  and  lay  them 
down  to  sleep  together  in  their  common  bed 
of  eaith. 

You  take  au  acorn  from  your  pocket;  it  is 
very  symmetrical  in  its  form,  and  the  color 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  small  and 
fragile,  and  you  might  easily  crush  it  with 
your  teeth.  Instead  of  doing  that,  you  lay  it 
in  the  soft  and  fertile  soil,  two  or  three  inches 
derp,  and  leave  it  there.  This  is  the  last  you 
see  of  it,  and  perhaps  you  never  think  of  it 
again.  A  hundred  years  hence,  long  after 
you  are  dead  and  forgotten,  a  weary  traveler 
ties  down  to  rest  nndor  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
oak;  long  branches  are  waviug  in  the  wind, 
birds  have  made  tbeir  nests  there,  a  world  of 
foliage  is  blooming  over  his  head,  and  he  is 
glad  of,  and  grateful  for,  the  cool  and  shady 
retreat.  Sotnew  hat  later  on,  the  mighty  tree 
has  vanished  from  its  place,  and  far  off  on  the 
shore  they  are  building  a  great  ship,  ribbed 
with  oak,  which,  after  it  is  launched,  goes  off 
upon  the  sea.  carrying  from  port  to  port  the 
spoils  of  every  clime.  Or  they  may  have  con¬ 
verted  the  old  tree  into  a  bridge,  that  spans 
some  broad  river,  across  which  the  tide  of 
travel  flows,  generation  after  generation.  Or 
it  may  have  become  the  frame-work  of  a 
stately  mansion,  that  will  brave  the  storms  of 
centuries,  und  where  children,  in  loeg  succes¬ 
sion,  will  be  born,  and  live  and  die.  And 
all  this  was  latent  in  that  little  acorn,  which 
you  once  buried  in  the  earth. 

A  w  ord  is  only  a  breath,  and  it  may  he  ut¬ 
tered  while  the  ptidnlum  is  swinging  once 
but  that  quiet  “yes”  or  “no”— that  “go”  or 
“stay,”  may  determine  the  destiny  of  the 
man  who  speaks  it — if  be  Ire  a  king  or  war¬ 
rior  it  may  detei  mine  the  destiny  of  nations. 

“And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken 

May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken.’’ 

Once  spoken  it  can  never  be  recalled;  it  has 
gone  off  into  spsce  to  do  its  work  for  good 
or  evil,  and  y  cu  can  no  more  bring  it  back 
than  you  can  stop  the  stars  in  their  courses. 
How  much  vain  babble  might  cease  if  men 
consul  end  this ! 

Some  small  words  are  very  significant,  and 
a  n  an’s  whole  character  may  be  uncon¬ 
sciously  betrayed  by  a  single  word. 

A  thought  is  more  attenuated  than  a  breath; 
it  may  never  find  any  outward  utterance,  aud 
>et.  what  is  so  potent  as  a  human  thought?  It 
is  the  fountainhead  cf  everything  that 
makes  existence  desirable,  or  converts  it  into 
a  curse.  A  snowflake  is  not  much  in  itself, 
but  if  the  flakes  fall  thick  enough,  they  can 
check  the  movement  of  the  mightiest  engine 
that  man  ever  made.  A  drop  of  water  is  tt- 


very  insignificant  thing,  but  there  is  nothing 
that  can  resist  its  influence  when  it  keeps  on 
dropping  persistently.  It  is  not  so  long  since 
a  single  grain  of  sand  blew  a  powder-mill  to 
atoms.  Little  things  are  not  to  be  despised, 
for  life  is  made  np  of  them.  The  loftiest 
mountain  is  only  an  aggregate  of  grains  of 
sand.  The  atom  is  the  basis  of  everything 
that  exists. 
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Our  Fanny  that  carried  us  so  faithful  and  fleet, 
Through  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  the  mud  and  the 
sleet, 

Howe’er  dark  the  night  Or  heavy  the  load, 

Has  stopped  on  the  way— has  gone  from  the  road. 

The  lilt,  and  the  bridle  and  hatter  she  wore, 

Are  now  uselessly  hanging  just  out  by  the  door, 

And  her  stall  It  Is  empty,  and  nothing  her  load, 

For  she’s  stepp’d  on  her  way-lias  gone  from  the  road 

We’ve  planted  an  elm  where  the  meadow  grass 
grows, 

And  the  brook  Is  murmuring  "good  by”  as  It  flows; 

It  Is  there  our  Fanny  Is  free  from  her  load, 

For  she’s  stopp’d  on  her  way-haa  gone  from  the  road 

Twenty  years  together  we  traveled,  how  short  th> 
day, 

Yet  time  did  change  the  mane  and  locks  from  brown 
to  gray; 

Together  we  grew  old  with  life’s  weary  load, 

Now  she’s  stopp’d  on  the  way.  and— gone  from  the 
road. 

Rut  nothing  she  owes  us,  for  her  debts  were  all  patdf 
When  In  blanket  and  box  ’neath  the  ground  she  was 
laid; 

And  we  felt  that  a  rrlend  who  once  carried  our  load- 
Left  us  ou  the  way,  and  had  gone  from  the  road. 

But  her  picture  we  have  and  It’s  gracing  our  wall. 

It  looks  as  If  It  would  start  at  our  call 
To  resume  any  Journey,  whatever  the  load,  but— 
She’s  stopp'd  ou  the  way  and  gone  from  the  road. 
Martlnsburgb,  N.  Y.  M.  N. 
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ONE  THANKSGIVING  DAY— ITS  JOY 
AND  SORROW. 


BY  THE  DEPOT  CLOCK. 


It  was  the  night  before  Thanksgiving.  The 
depot  was  looking  unusally  bright  and  clean, 
for  Peg  Lofer — the  woman  who  tidies  things 
had  scrubbed  tbe  floor  until  it  shone,  and 
Simons  had  hung  evergreen  upon  the  walls. 

The  six  o’clock  train  was  nearly  due  and  the 
room  was  crowded  with  passengers  going  to 
spend  Thanksgiving  with  their  friends.  Their 
faces  were  bright  and  happy  with  anticipa¬ 
tion  and  it  made  me  feel  cheerful  to  look  at 
them.  Whenever  a  child’s  merry  laugh  rang 
out,  I  fe'.t  just  like  joining  in  it.  “  Ah  !J’ 
thought  I.  “how  happy  they  all  are  aud 
what  a  good  time  they  willhave  to-morrow. 

I  wish  I  was  something  more  than  a  depot 
clock.” 

Just  then  the  west  door  opened  and  a  poor 
old  man  limped  in  supported  by  two  canes. 
He  took  his  seat  in  a  corner  and  began 
watching  the  gay  crowd.  A  little  distance 
from  him  sat  a  fat  woman  looking  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible.  She  took  up  a  good  deal 
of  room  and  talked  very  loud,  but  it  was  all 
in  such  a  good  natured  way  that  the  people 
felt  inclined  to  humor  her.  She  was  convers 
ing  with  a  very  leau  woman  beside  her  and 
quite  a  crowd  of  the  passengers  bad  gathered 
about  to  listen  to  her.  “Yes,”  said  she  "I 
am  a  powerful  way  from  home.  You  see, 
I’ve  set  out  to  visit  my  sod  Ezek’L  who  lives 
iu  Chicago.  He’s  rich,  made  a  fortune  there 
in  no  time.  While  father  lived  I  alius  said 
that  there  wam’t  no  airtbly  power  to  drag 
me  away  from  hum  but  now  he’s  ded  (the  fat 
woman  wiped  away  a  tear)  Ezek’l  wont  take 
no  for  an  anser  but  I  must  corue  right  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  sent  me  the  money  a  week  or  so 
ago  and  said  I  must  get  there  by  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  sure,  as  be  was  a  goin’  to  nave  a  party, 

I  writ  andasthim  if  he  wouldn’t  be  ashamed 
of  his  old  mot  er  among  so  many  grand  folks, 
but  he  said  no,  he’d  be  as  proud  of  me  as  if  I 
was  the  Queen  of  Sheby.  A  powerful  good 
son  Ezek’l  is  1” 

“  Aud  I’m  going  to  visit  my  daughter  said 
the  lean  woman ;  she’s  just  married  and  settled 
in  the  cosiest  house  1  and  she  wrote,  ‘  Thanks¬ 
giving  wouldn’t  be  Thanksgiving  to  her  with¬ 
out  mother  and  father,’  so  we  set  right  out. 
That'smy  husband  standing  over  there.” 

During  this  conversation  I  noticed  a  tear 
slide  down  the  cheeks  of  the  old  man.  He 
looked  so  wistful  and  careworn  that  I  was 
filled  with  pity.  “  All  his  children  must  be 
dead,”  thought  I,  “or  he  would  not  look  so 
sorrowful.” 

Boon  more  people  joined  the  little  group, 
and  the  times  expected  ou  the  following  day 
were  iully  discussed.  But  I  had  no  heart  to 
listen ;  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  that  poor 
old  face  in  the  lonely  corner.  Presently  the 
fat  woman  seemed  to  notice  him,  also,  for  she 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  lean  woman,  then 
srot  an  and  waddled  towards  him. 


“  A  pleasant  good  evening  to  you,  sir,”  she 
said  in  her  cheerful  voice.  “  I  suppose  you 
are  on  your  way,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  with  a  good  son  or  daughter.” 

The  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  from  the  old 
man’s  eyes.  “Ah,  madam,”  he  faltered,  “I 
have  been  listening  to  yonr  conversation  and 
thinking  what  a  blessed  thing  it  must  be  to 
have  a  son  like  yours.  I  have  four  children — 
two  boyBand  two  girls — all  grown  up;  but 
they  thought  so  little  of  their  poor  old  father 
that  I  am  going  to  spend  my  Thanksgiving  in 
the  poor  house,”  and  sobs  choked  his  utterance. 

“  Land !  bow  cruel,”  began  the  fat  woman; 
but  there  was  no  time  for  consolation,  for  the 
six  o’clock  train  came  puffing  in  just  then  and 
Simons  shouted  “  all  aboard  for  train  going 
west.” 

In  an  instant  the  fat  woman  forgot  all  else 
and  made  frantic  dives  for  her  band  boxes 
and  bundles.  The  old  man  raised  himself 
slowly  on  his  canes  and  prepared  to  hobble 
away.  Just  then  I  noticed  a  richly  dressed 
lady,  beneath  me,  give  something  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  golden-haired  child,  and  point  towards  the 
old  man.  It  approached  the  bent  figure  and 
slid  the  gift,  which  was  a  shining  gold  piece, 
into  the  withered  hand,  and  tbe  baby  voice 
lisped,  “Ise  so  sorry  for  oo  poor  old  man!” 
Then  the  crowd  bore  them  away  and  the  de¬ 
pot  was  empty.  All  that  evening  I  thought 
of  him.  It  seemed  to  me  the  deserted  corner 
looked  doubly  lonely  now — haunted  by  the 
memory  of  that  Bad,  old  face;  and  the  baby’s 
voice  kept  ringing  in  my  ears,  “Ise  so  sorry 
for  oo,  poor  old  man!  Ise  so  sorry  for  oo." 

At  last  the  ticket  agent  spoke  up  to  Simons, 
“  Did  you  notice  that  old  gentleman  over  in 
the  corner,  this  afternoon  ?’ 

“Yes." 

“Well,  he  was  ticketed  for  the  poor-house, 
up  the  road.  A  jolly  place  to  spend  Thankp. 
giving!  I  know  his  children  well;  every  one 
of  them  rich,  and  could  afford  to  take  good 
care  of  their  old  father,  but  who  are  now 
greedy  for  wealth,  and  so  selfish  in  its  posses¬ 
sion  that  they  have  ceased  to  care  for  him.” 

“  Yes,” commented  I,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
is  soft  compared  with  the  heart  of  a  man  or 
woman  who  can  turn  a  dear  old  father  or 
mother  from  their  door,  whose  only  error  was 
in  being  too  indulgent  to  those  whom  they 

dearly  loved. 

- ♦♦♦ - - 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  SHAKERS. 


There  seems  to  be  a  strong  liberalizing  ele¬ 
ment  pervading  all  religious  denominations, 
political  parties  and  social  forms,  and  so  con¬ 
tagious  is  this  spirit  or  element  that  even 
those  retired,  unworldly  people,  the  Shakers, 
have  felt  it  greatly.  Of  course  it  has  been 
gradual — of  slow  growth,  but  it  has  reached  a 
degree  that  is  quite  remarkable  to  those  who 
know  of  the  former  austerity  of  their  lives.  In 

our  recent  visit  to  this  people  Sister  A - ,  of 

the  Church  family,  went  with  us  to  call  on  the 
other  three  families  or  villages — the  North, 
South  and  West  families.  The  North  family 
is  so  far  from  the  main  road,  and  so  nearly 
surrounded  by  woods,  that  I  was  not  before 
aware  of  its  existence.  Here  we  found  every¬ 
thing  deserted,  the  brethren  being  off  at  their 
farm  labors,  the  sisters,  with  those  of  the 
West  family,  were  having  a  picnic  near  by  in 
tbe  woods.  So  we  were  informed  by  a  tall, 

slender,  black  eyed  sister  whom  Sister  A - 

found  somewhere  on  the  premises. 

This  young  sister  kindly  offered  to  show  us 
over  tbe  place,  but  we  spent  the  most  of  tbe 
time  in  a  pretty  parlor  at  the  back  of  the 
dwelling  house.  People  of  the  world  who 
have  heard  of  the  severe  plainness  of  r.be  sur¬ 
roundings  of  these  people  would  be  some¬ 
what  astonished  if  they  could  view  this  room. 
It  is  large  and  light,  the  floor  covered  with  a 
handsome  Brussels  carpet,  the  chairs  were 
of  their  own  manufacture,  with  cushions  and 
tidies;  pictures  on  the  walls,  albums  on  the 
tables,  filled  with  photographs;  stereoptic 
glasses  and  views,  fancy  lamp  shades,  mats, 
etc. ;  in  fact,  just  such  things  as  we  find  in 
cosy ,  home  parlors  out  in  the  world. 

But  the  crown  of  all  this  was  the  handsome 
cabinet  organ  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  the 
top  of  which  was  covered  with  music  books. 
There  I  found  the  “Gospel  Song  Book,"  and 
many  others,  besides  some  sheet  music  (vocal). 
We  had  quite  a  raiisieale,  the  young  sister  sang 
to  my  accompaniment,  and  played  on  the  in¬ 
strument  in  a  manner  quite  creditable.  It 
seemed  rather  a  descent  after  that  to  go  out 
and  view  the  kitchen,  etc,,  immaculate  and 
sweet  as  they  were. 

In  the  office  building  the  parlor  or  reception 
room  waB  another  surprise.  It  contained  a 
handsome  parlor  set,  Brussels  carpet,  etc. ; 
close  to  a  large,  light  window  was  tbe  work- 
stand  of  the  office  sister.  These  stands  or  cab¬ 
inets  are  rather  pretty,  very  strong,  and  emi¬ 
nently  useful  to  a  woman,  alaiunding  in 
drawers  and  all  sorts  of  conveniences,  and  are 
made  by  the  second  elder  ol  the  ministry,  a 
man  past  60;  strong,  straight  and  calm-faced, 
who  scarcely  looks  to  be  fifty. 

After  that  we  gave  the  “  picnickers”  a  call 


and  they  very  hospitably  treated  ns  to  ice 
cream,  cake  and  lemonade,  all  of  their  own 
manufacture  and  accordingly  delicious. 

There  was  quite  a  number  of  young  girls 
here,  who  were  amusing  themselves  mostly 
with  a  large  swing,  much  the  same  as  any 
other  lot  of  young  girls  would  do.  They 
looked  so  quaint  and  demure,  in  their  plain 
dresses,  capes  and  white  collars,  their  hair 
confined  in  nets,  only  a  few  wearing  the  little 
white  caps  that  are  worn  by  the  older  sisters. 

Over  at  the  West  family  we  found  only  one 
sister  at  home.  She  showed  us  many  inter¬ 
esting  things,  but  I  best  remember  two,  viz., 
an  old-time  “arch”  for  cooking,  that  has  been 
in  use  a  great  many  years.  The  other  was 
the  floor  of  the  hall  or  chapel  (as  it  would  be 
called,  out  in  tbe  world)  which  is  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  floor  I  ever  looked  at.  It 
is  the  natural  wood  and  has  never  had  a  drop 
of  water  on  it.  I  have  forgotten  the  process 
employed  for  cleaning  it,  but  if  I  remember 
rightly,  only  white  sand  and  brushes  are  used. 

Leaving  the  West  family  we  passed  the 
cemetery  which  is  on  tbe  main  road.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  merely  a  fenced-in  lot,  the  graves 
not  bring  raised  and  nothing  to  mark  them. 
But  during  the  past  two  years  a  new  fence 
has  been  put  up,  the  graves  raised,  and  a 
neat  marble  slab,  bearing  age,  and  name, 
marks  each  one.  In  the  center  of  the  lot  is 
one  that  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  others  and 
this  marks  the  resting  place  of  “Mother  Ann 
Lee,”  the  founder  of  Shaberism. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  visit  the  South  fam¬ 
ily,  so  we  drove  on  to  the  Church  family, 

where  we  bid  Sister  A -  good  bye.  We 

had  had  a  delightful  day  with  our  quiet 
friends  who  always  give  us  a  warm  welcome, 
and  treat  us  so  hospitably  during  our  stay. 

There  are  many  very  aged  people  among 
the  8hakers,  but  they  are  surprisingly  well 
preserved  and  vigorous.  One  sees  no  worried, 
feverish,  irritated  faces  here.  All  have  a 
calm,  serene  expression.  The  chief  aim  in 
life  of  a  true  Bhaker  or  Shakeroes,  is  to  sub¬ 
due  all  anger,  all  passion,  in  whatever  form 
it  may  appear.  I  presume  there  must  be 
times  when  there  are  slight  discords,  but  they 
are  only  human  beings,  and  some  fail  here,  as 
some  do  in  every  condition  of  life. 

I  never  go  there  and  see  them  pursuing 
their  quiet,  calm  lives,  surrounded  by  peace 
and  plenty,  but  that  1  contrast  them  with 
those  whi/  have  been  tossed  by  the  rough 
waves  of  life,  aud  have  seen  their  hopes  slowly 
fading  away,  whose  dear  ones  have  left  them 
to  “wander  In  sadness  alone.”  w.  v.  a. 


*•  GIVE  THE  GIRLS  A  CHANCE.” 


Yes,  indeed;  I’d  like  ter  know  how  this 
“ givin  them  girls  a  chance”  works  anyway! 

I  mean  does  it  work,  or  is  it  only  another  of 
them  flne-spuu  theories  that’s  no  good  any¬ 
where  only  on  paper.  Now,  I’ve  my  opinion 
about  this  matter,  and  I’d  like  to  bear  tbe 
opinions  of  other  Rural  women— them  that’s 
right-down  workin’  women,  and  can  make 
butter  and  eheese,  and  knows  how  to  knit,  and 
can  pick  a  goose,  and  all  those  things.  Yes, 
I’d  like  to  hear  their  say,  and  if  they  have  any 
experience  to  tell  it  wouldn’t  be  bad  to  have 
it  told.  That  article  in  the  Rural  read  good ; 
but,  as  I  was  say  in’  up  to  John’s  (l  was  there 
visiting  when  I  saw  it),  how  can  it  work f 
that’s  what  I  want  to  know .  Now,  I’d  like 
to  Bee  my  Sally  going  out  as  ’prentice. 
Guess  she’d  want  to  'tend  the  calls  at  the 
front  door  while  somebody  else  sweat  in  the 
kitchen.  At  least  that’s  about  the  way  It 
goes  at  home.  And  there’s  my  near  neigh¬ 
bor’s  gals,  Bet  and  Nan,  if  anything  they’re 
ahead  of  our  Sal,  as  far  sb  not  wanting  to 
work  goes;  ’cause  work  roughs  the  hands  and 
makes  the  face  red,  and  you  can't  dress  up  to 
work.  Then,  who  can  say  “Give  me  this  lily- 
white  hand  and  face  so  fair,”  all  of  some  fine 
evening — not  the  judge.  Another  neighbor’s 
gal,  Carrie  Hague,  I  must  say,  wears  a  linen 
collar,  a  nice  calico  dress,  and  a  big  gingham 
apron  everyday  to  work  in,  and  looks  as  neat 
as  a  bran’-new  handkerchief;  but  then,  she, 
they  say,  she's  awfully  stuck  up.  She  don't 
go  with  a  young  fellow  who  smokes  or  drinks 
the  least,  no  matter  if  he’s  the  Senator’s  son, 
and  may  be  his  ma’s  been  to  Washington  too. 
She  says  them's  her  principles,  and  she  sticks 
to  'em,  too;  l  ou n  tell  you  she  does.  But,  lal 
she’s  dreadful  handy  doin’  housework,  and 
can  sing  and  play  the  planner  first-rate,  they 
say.  The  fact  is,  she’s  accomplished. 

****** 

I’ve  put  in  a  few  stars  to  show  I’d  been 
digressing  like,  and  was  going  to  stop  off  and 
go  back  to  the  subject  again.  But  my  old 
man  says  I  put  ’em  in  ’cause  what  I’d  said  was 
too  weak  to  stand.  He  said  it  just  as  he  was 
closing  the  door  after  him,  though.  He  has  a 
way  of  saying  Bueh  things;  howsomever,  when 
be  finds  I've  put  him  In  print  he’ll  tack  about 
and  be  awfully  good,  for  a  while  at  least,  so 
— there,  now. 

But,  as  I  was  saying.  It  would  be  just  too 
nice  for  anything  if  we  could  manage  to  get 
the  girls  Interested  doin’  housework.  But,  lal 
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now  I’ve  tried  my  powers — and  they  ain’t  a 
few  neither.  I’ve  coaxed  and  I’ve  drove  (or 
at  least  f  ried  ter),  and  what  good  has  it  done  ? 
I’ve  talked  by  the  hour  ter  them  gals.  Says  I, 
you’ll  feel  cheap,  says  T,  ter  not  know  how  ter 
make  bread.  Then  a  refrain,  “  Over  the  gar¬ 
den  walla  ”  would  ba  my  only  reply.  Again 
I’ve  said,  says  I,  “  you  ought  ter  be  ashamed 
ter  not  know  bow  ter  bile  potatoes;  but  for  all 
that,  that  gal  of  mine  would  sing,  “  Sorae- 
bcdy’s  waiting  for  somebody.”  Well,  I’ve 
done  my  duty,  leastwise  I’ve  tried  hard 
enough,  the  whole  neighborhood  knows,  and 
I  reckon  I’m  exempted  from  tryin’  any 
farther.  Still,  I  must  say  the  ’prentice  plan 
is  new  ter  me,  and  the  fact  is, I  have  not  much 
soul  left  for  trying  new-fangled  notions,  but 
if  the  Rural  sisters  will  try  this  and  it  works 
all  “  chick,”  tnen  I’m  with  you  soul  and  body. 

I  suppose  I  ought  ter  say  ter  the  editor  that 
I’m  not  used  ter  writin’  for  the  press,  but 
whatever  mistakes  I’ve  made  they’re  not  in 
spellin’,  because  I've  had  a  university  pro¬ 
fessor  look  it  over,  so  I’m  confident  the 
spellin’s  all  rite.  Yours  trooly,  Aunt  Em. 


The  Rural  New-Yorkkr  will  be  sent  to 
all  yearly  subscribers  from  novj  until  Jan. 
1st.  1884  for  *2.00. 


Domestic  Ctetwimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE 


FRAGMENTS. 

The  fresh  outside  peel  of  a  lemon  or  orange, 
it  is  said,  will  remove  tar  from  the  hands. 

Fried  breaa  cut  into  little  dice  mav  be 
passed  with,  but  never  served  in  soup. 

Ink  can  be  entirely  taken  out  of  white 
goods  with  milk,  if  the  milk  be  applied  the 
inomeut  after  the  spilling  of  the  ink. 

A  newspaper  spread  over  the  kitchen 
table  when  washing  up  the  dishen,  etc.,  will 
Keep  the  table  clean  a  long  time  without  much 
trouble. 

Wk  have  often  put  two  or  three  shovelfuls 
of  coal  into  a  paper  bag  and  in  that  way  car¬ 
ried  the  coal  up-stairs  to  replenish  the  fire— a 
hint  to  those  not  over  strong. 

The  best  way  to  keep  codfish  boneless  or 
with  bones, is  to  cover  it  with  a  brine  the  same 
as  one  would  fresh  meat.  It  then  cannot  dry 
or  harden  and  is  consequently  more  quickly 
freshened. 

AN  OLLA-PODRIDA. 

MARY  WAGKR-FISHER. 

Breakfast-  Mushes;  Warmed-up  Potatoes; 
Broiled  Ham;  Beaten  Potatoes;  Sunday 
Pudding j  Dutch  Cake;  Canned  Fruit;  Bed 
Caps  for  the  Children;  Enlarging  Frocks 
and  Coats;  How  to  Make  a  Sleeve. 

Always,  if  you  have  cream,  have  some 
kind  of  mush  for  breakfast — oat-uieal,  cracked 
wheat,  corn,  graham,  or  coru-moal  mush. 
Anyone  of  these  well  cooked,  is  delicious,  is 
very  nutritious,  fattening  and  easily  digested, 
as  a  rule.  Where  there  are  children,  these 
dishes  are  indispensable.  It  is  quite  as  cheap 
to  have  a  variety  as  to  have  odo  kind  all  the 
time.  Whole  wheat,  can  be  boiled  in  a  double 
boiler  for  24  hours,  and  is  very  nice  With 
one  of  these  dishes  nicely  prepared,  the  break¬ 
fast  is  never  an  entire  failure. 

The  best,  way  to  my  miud  to  warm  up 
mashed  potatoes  from  yesterday’s  dinner,  is 
to  put  a  bit  of  frying  fat  iu  a  skillet,  and 
when  hot — the  blue  smoke  rising  from  it — put 
the  potato  iu  it  like  a  great  pancake,  and 
when  browned,  turn  over  quickly  with  a 
shovel  and  brown  Che  other  side;  send  to  the 
table  as  hot  as  an  omelet. 

Now,  if  you  want  the  best  mashed  potatoes 
you  ever  ate,  yon  will  not  mash  them  at  all, 
but  beat  them.  After  they  arc  boiled,  drain 
and  turn  into  a  dish  (which  you  can  atter- 
ward  set  iuto  a  pan  of  hot  water  or  over  a 
steamer  to  he  made  hot)  and  with  a  fork 
break  and  beat  them,  adding  at  first  some 
butter  and  salt,  and  when  thoroughly  beaten, 
add  milk,  and  beat  np  until  light.  Unless 
you  have  potatoes  in  abundance  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  prepare  them  in  this  fashion,  as  twice 
as  much  lu  quantity  will  be  eaten  in  this  way. 

If  you  have  ham,  cut  it  in  thin  slices 
and  broil. 

One  of  our  standard  Sunday  puddings  is 
made  of  apple  and  tapioca.  A  large  coffee 
cup  of  tapioca  thoroughly  dissolved  in  warm 
water— set  on  the  back  of  the  stove — if  the 
tapioca  remains  lumpy  it  is  not  the  best  in 
quality.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  largest 
pudding  dish  with  pared  and  cored  apples, 
good  ones,  over  these  sprinkle  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  suvar;  into  the 
tapioca  stir  salt  and  sugar  nntil  it  tastes 
good,  and  then  pour  over  the  apples.  If  the 
dish  is  not  full,  fill  up  with  hot  water  and 
bake.  Make  n  Saturday  and  eat  on  Snnriav 


with  cream  or  without  it.  If  you  do  not  find 
it  too  irresistibly  delicious  you  may  have 
enough  for  dessert  for  Monday’s  dinner  if  you 
set  it  away  in  a  cool,  clean  place. 

When  you  are  to  serve  canned  fruit,  it  is 
better  to  open  the  jar  an  hour  or  so  before 
meal  time,  and  turn  out  the  conteuts  for  an 
airing.  To  make  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  cake 
take  bread  dough  enough  for  a  loaf,  and  knead 
into  it  a.  Bma.ll  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  nice  lard,  or  butter,  and  a  cupful 
of  nice  raisins,  well  atoned.  I  usuallv  have 
the  raisins  first  steamed  to  cook  and  swell 
them.  Have  the  raisin3  well  distributed 
throughout  the  dough:  set  to  rise  again  until 
light  and  bake.  Some  people  add  an  egg,  but 
I  don’t  like  the  cake  then  as  well  as  without  it. 

Caps  crocheted  of  red  yarn  are  not  only 
extremely  fashionable  for  boys  and  girls,  but 
are  also  very  bright  and  pretty,  comfortable 
and  easily  made.  The  most  easy  way  to  make 
one  is  to  begin  at  the  top  and  crochet  around 
and  around,  widening  with  stitches  enough  to 
shape  the  cap  to  fit  over  the  back  of  the  head; 
after  the  cap  is  large  enough  to  come  to  the 
top  of  the  ears,  continue  to  crochet  for  a 
finger  deeper  ail  around,  but  not  enlarging 
any;  this  extra  width  is  to  be  rolled  over, 
forming  a  pretty  roll  around  the  base  of  the 
cap.  giving  it  a  stylish  finish.  On  cold  days 
it  admits  of  the  cap  being  pulled  over  the  ears. 
For  the  top,  make  a  rosette  or  pompon  of  the 
yarn,  or  a  large  tassel  fastened  to  a  cord,  a 
finger  long,  twisted  of  the  yarn.  An  ounce- 
and-a-half  of  worsted— Germantown  or  Berlin 
wool — will  make  a  cap  for  a  five-year-old 
head.  Crochet  an  elastic  loop  stitch,  and  if 
the  cap  18  well  made,  it  is  quite  handsome 
enough  for  “best  bonnet"  or  cap  for  any  boy 
or  girl  under  13  years  of  age.  These  red  caps 
are  worn  by  blondes  and  brunettes  alike. 
Sometimes  they  are  made  of  blue  yarn,  but 
are  not  so  pretty  nor  so  serviceable.  Young 
ladies  wear  them  in  the  evening  and  for 
driving. 

Frocks  and  coats  that  are  small  for  children 
can  often  be  enlarged  by  ripping  out  the 
sleeves,  giving  more  arm-hole  room,  lengthen¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  the  sleeves,  or  putting  in 
new  ones. 

In  making  a  sleeve,  always  sew  the  inside 
seam  first.  Then  lay  the  sleeve  flat,  the  two 
parts  together,  and  join  the  back  seam,  keep¬ 
ing  the  parts  flat  and  straight.  If  the  sleeve 
is  not  perfectly  cut,  the  top  end  of  one  piece 
or  the  other  will  project,  and  this  projection 
must  be  trimmed  off.  If  either  part  is  pulled 
down  to  make  the  ends  even,  the  fit  will  be 
bad.  A  well-fitting  sleeve  is  always  a  test  of 
a  dressmaker. 

- - - 

HOUSEHOLD  THOUGHTS, 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

HOUSE -CLEANING  is  the  prevalent  topic 
when  two  neighbors  meet,  and  it  is  Burprising 
how  much  can  ba  said  about  it.  I  notice  as  a 
great  fault  the  rushing  to  get  through  that 
seems  to  possess  every  one.  Why  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  take  one  thiug  at  a  time  ?  Half  of  the 
ills  of  life  come  from  want  of  dalibsration — 
too  much  haste  in  our  work  and  play;  iu  our 
eating  and  sleeping.  Now  that  the  season  for 
out-of-door  wook  is  past  let  us  take  our  time 
with  the  Winter,  Let  the  young  people  form 
habits  of  regular  study  aud  have  some  system 
in  their  efforts.  The  system,  of  “study  at 
home”  of  Boston  or  Chautauqua  is  useful  for 
the  young  people  of  oountry  places,  and  by  it 
very  valuable  assistance  is  rendered  to  those 
who  endeavor  to  improve  without  direct 
tuition.  In  the  meantime  let  every  girl  in  the 
land  learn  to  cook  and  keep  house;  to  prac¬ 
tice  economy  and  take  care  of  a  family.  To 
know  how  to  care  for  t.bo  sick,  or  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  young  children,  is  an  art 
that  must  not  be  despised.  How  many  women 
would  have  giveu  all  their  accomplishments 
in  exchange  for  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  take  care  of  their  first  child  or  sick  hus¬ 
band,  both  of  whom  may  have  suffered  from 
the  wife  and  mother’s  lack  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  I  say,  take  time,  girls,  and  learn, 
and  the  Winter  will  be  well  spent. 


GLYCERINE  IRRITATING  THE  SKIN. 

If  Mrs.  E  V.  would  mix  glycerine  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water  before  applying  it  to  her 
skin,  she  no  doubt  would  get  relief  from  its 
use.  Owing  to  the  strong  affinity  glycerine 
has  for  water,  it  absorbs  all  of  the  moisture 
from  the  surface  of  the  6kin  it  comes  in  con 
tact  with,  drying  and  parching  instead  of 
healing  it.  But  when  mixed  with  water  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  most  teuder  surfaces 
without  the  person  experiencing  a  burning 
sensation.  a.  E.  grant. 

- - - 

Horsford’e  Acid  Phosphate 
FOR  NERVOUSNESS,  INDIGESTION,  ETC. 

Send  to  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works 
Providence,  LR.  I.,  for  pamphlet.  Mailed 
free.— Adv. 
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The  best  Contributors,  the  liveliest 
Correspondence, 

The  First  Artists  in  the 
Country. 
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Subscribe  for  the  Best! 

Send  for  Posters  and  Pre¬ 
mium  Lists  which  will  be 
sent  Free  on  Application. 

A  Weekly  Paper, 

A  Daily  Paper , 

A  Fa  nn  er’s  Paper, 

A  CONSCIENTIOUS,  SPARK¬ 
LING  PAPER. 

A  Literary  Paper, 

*  1  Wo  ma  ns  Paper, 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL 

Journal  of  Rural  Affairs, 

Its  friends  are  increasing  everywhere, 
North,  South,  East  and  West  and 
its  circulation  increases  every 
year  over  any  other  year. 

Thanhs  to  Subscribers  who  worh  to  extend 
the  good,  influence  of  a  Farm  Paper 
that  endeavors  to  do  its  best. 

$2.00  Per  Year  in  Advance. 

It  has  no  Second  or  Olub  Price. 

SUBSCRIBE 

anti  tell  your  neighbor  to  follow 
your  good  example. 

34  PARK  ROW,  New  York. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials 

TO  THE  SAME  EFFECT. 


“You  are  doing  splendid  work  with  your 
journal.”  P.  Barry. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30, 1882. 

“I  fully  agree  with  you  as  to  the  necessity 
of  elevating  the  tone  and  sty  le  of  our  periodica  l 
agricultural  literature.  In  this  respect  you 
are  doing  the  best  work  1  know  of  anywhere. 
Cheapness  is  certainly  incompatible  with 
quality.  It  may  secure  quantity.  Such 
journals  as  yours  are  well  worth  their 
price  aud  I  believe  they  are  gradually 
developiug  and  educating  a  class  of  agri¬ 
cultural  readers  who  appreciate  this  fact 
and  who  will  be  willing  in  the  near  future  to 
pay  a  first  class  price  for  a  first  class  paper. 
Professor  of  Agriculture  |  J.  M.  McBryde 
in  the  S.  C  College.  ) 

“You  are.  I  think,  publishing  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  America,  and  I  most  heartily 
congratulate  you  on  your  success.” 

Ex  Com.  Agr’J,,  Minn.  Gen  W.  G.  LkDuc 

“I  like  the  spirit  and  vigor  with  which  you 
eouduet  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  It  is  a 
varied,  animated  and  interesting  sheet,  and 
its  columns  of  agricultural  information  are  the 
best  I  know  of.  Th«  courage  of  your  c  >u- 
victions  and  opinions  is  admirable,  both  in 
respect  to  what  you  think  yourself  and  »  hat 
you  suffer  others  to  say.”  B  F.  Johnson. 

Champaign,  Ill. 

“I  am  glad  to  report  that  several  of  the 
most  intelligent  agriculturist  of  the  country 
have  told  me  of  late  that  they  thought  there 
was  no  better  paper  in  the  country  of  the 
kind  than  the  Rural  New  Yorker  1  am 
glad  to  say  that  1  am  of  the  same  opinion. 
Agr’l.  Col  ,  Lansiug,  Mich  Prof  A.  J.  Cook. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  more  influ¬ 
ence  and  is  more  quoted  that  all  the  rest  put 
together."  Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton. 

Kansas  Ag.  College, 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  tho  best 
paper.”  Prof.  H.  Beal. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

“My  visit  to  your  farm  yesterday  was  a 
most  instructive  one,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  a  man  could  go  in  this  oountry  to  get 
more  valuable  information  on  general  agri¬ 
culture.  I  feel  that  you  are  doing  a  great  and 
good  work,  and  its  results  must  be  of  vast 


benefit  to  the  whole  country.  I  hope  your 
health  will  be  spared  until  your  fondest  hopes 
are  realized  in  the  work  you  seem  to  have  so 
much  at  heart.  J.  H.  Rkat.l. 

Sec.  of  the  Am.  Agricultural  Association  and 

Editor  of  its  Journal, 

“The  Rural  is  decidedly,  and  in  every 
way,  the  best  agricultural  paper  in  America, 
Last  year  we  said  ‘One  of  the  best,’  but  now 
it  has  shot  out  clearly  ahead  of  even  the 
leading  contestants  in  the  race.” 

Ed.  Vermont  State  Journal.  T.  H.  Hoskins. 

“You  are  right  in  reporting  things  just  as 
they  are  and  it  could  be  recommended  that 
some  other  journals  follow  tho  example” 

Concord,  Mass.  John.  B.  Moore  &  Son. 

“The  Seed  Distribution  is  a  grand  Inslitu- 
tion.  It  may  pay  in  the  end.  but.no  one  but 
a  philanthropist  would  expend  his  money  in 
that  way  and  look  for  his  reward.  It  does 
good.  In  another  inclosure  1  have  renewed 
my  subscription  and  asked  for  seeds.” 

U.  8.  Internal  Revenue  )  C.  W.  Keifkr. 
Office,  Dis.  of  Kansas.  f 


gjftl0cellaiuou.8. 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral. 

No  other  complaints  are  bo  insiduous  in  their  at¬ 
tack  as  those  affecting  the  throat  and  lungs;  none  so 
trifled  with  by  the  majority  of  sufferers.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  cough  or  cold,  restating  perhaps  from  a  trifling 
and  unconscious  exposure,  lsotten  but  the  beginning 
of  a  fatal  sickness.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectorai,  has 
well  proven  Its  efficacy  In  a  forty  years*  fight  with 
throat  and  lung  diseases,  and  should  be  taken  in  all 
cases  without  delay. 

A  Terrible  Censrh  Cored. 

“  In  1857  I  took  a  severe  cold,  which  affected  my 


induct'd  sleep,  and  afforded  me  tlic  rest  necessary  for 
the  recoverv of  my  strength-  By  the  continued  use 
of  thi  Pectoral  a  permanent  cure  was  effected.  I 
am  now  S2  years  old.  bate  and  hearty,  and  am  satis- 
fled  your  Chkrrt  Pectoral  saved  me. 

Horace  Faibrrother.  " 
Rockingham,  Vt.,  July  15, 1SSI 
‘•I  have  used  Lyeb’b  Cherry  Pectoral  In  my  fam- 
ilyfor  several  years,  and  donot  liesUatoto  pronounce 
it  the  most,  effectual  remedy  for  coughs  and  colds  we 
have  ever  tried.  Yours  truly.  A.  J.  CRANE.” 

Lake  Crystal,  Mtnu  ,  March  tx.  ltS3. 

"  I  have  suffered  for  eight  years  from  Bronchitis, 
and  after  trying  many  remedies  with  no  success,  I 
was  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 
Byhalta,  Miss..  April  5. 1884.  Joseph  Walden." 

“  I  CAnnot  say  enough  in  praise  of  Ayer’s  Ckkrry 
Pectoral  believing  as  I  do  that  hut  for  its  use  I 
should  long  since  hive  died  from  lung  troubles 
Palestine,  Texas.  April 1884.  E.  Bragdqn." 

No  caaeof  an  affection  of  the  throat  ot  lungs  exists 
which  cannot  be  greatly  relieved  hy  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,  and  It  will  always  cure  when  the 
disease  Is  not  already  beyond  the  control  of  medicine. 

Dr.J  C.  AYEH  &  CO.,  Lowe!!,  Muss. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


PATENTS 

GAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT? 

Send  a  rough  sketch  or  (if  yon  can)  a  model  of 


Washington,  D.  and  a  Preliminary  Ex¬ 
amination  will  be  made  of  all  L  rntod  States 
patents  of  the  same  class  of  inventions  and  you  will 
be  advised  whether  or  not  a  patent  can  be  obtained 

FOR  THIS  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  NO  CHARGE  IS  MADE. 

What  will  a  Patent 

a  O  If  you  arc  advised  thut  youruiven- 

UU91  S  lion  ispatcntable.sendS2O.t0i ay 
Government  application  fee  of  S15.  and  S.x  for 
the  drswiage  reunited  by  rho  tj.-nerume.ut .  This  is 
payable  when  application  is  nindi-.  and  is  all  at  the 
exrer.se  unless  a  patent  l«  showed.  When  allowed, 
the  attemev’s  fee  iS'i.’j)  and  rhe  iiu.,1  uurern- 
merit  fee  iS20i  is  ivayiible  Thus  you  know  be- 
forehand,  y  *r  aorimy.  whether  you  me  going  to  get 
a  patent  or  not.  and  uo  attorney’s  fee  is  oh  j  i  ged  an  - 
lees  you  do  eet  a  Patent.  An  attorney  whoto  feo 
'  on  his  i 


a  Patent  will 


_ ) _ nt  can  aid  in  determining-  the  question ; 

hence.,  vou  esa  rely  on  tho  advice  given  niter  a 
prelimiharv  examination  is  had.  DefHgn  Pat¬ 
ents  and  the  Registration  of  Labels,  Trade 
Marks  and  Re-twoies  secured.  Caveats  Pie 
pared  and  filed.  AplillcsciouB  in  revivor  ot  Re¬ 
jected,. Abandoned,  r  Forfeited  Cases  made. 
Very  often  valuable  inventions  arc  saved  iu  these 
classes  of  cases.  Lf  you  have  undertaken  >o  secure 
your  own  patent  and  failed,  a  rddllful  haudlius 
Of  tbs’ case  m»y  lead  to  success.  Send  me  a  written 
request  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  FamnW 
that  be  recognize  Geo  roe  E.  Lemon,  of  M  ush 
ington,  D.  0  .  as  your  attorney  in  the  case,  giving 
the  Htie  of  the  imemiom  ana  about  the  date  ti 
filing  your  application.  An  examination  *ud  re- 
port  will  coat  you  nothing.  Searches  msde  for 
□tie  to  inventions.  In  fact  any  intonnAfi-nnrelatiug 
to  Patents  prenutiy  furnished.  Copies  of  Patents 
mailed  at  the  regular  Government  rates,  (8.ic. 
each. )  Remember  this  office  has  beeu  1  n  successful 
operation  since  1866.  md  you  therefore  reap  t  no  ben¬ 
efits  of  experiauce.  besides  reference  can  be  given 
to  actual  clients  tn  almost  every  countj  in  the  l  a. 
Pamphlet  relating  to  Patents  free  upon  request 

CEO.  E.  LEMON, 

815  15th  St.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Attorney-at-Lnw  ami  Solicitor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Foreign  Patents. 


years.  This  gn'ot  offer  is  nm.lc  to  introducr  our  paper  in 
new  hoims.  \Vc  ffi.siantee  tlia  premium  alauc  qttniot  he 
bought  at  any  retail  store  for  less  then  ♦1..YT  Sui-tnction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Ordei  now.  mdsceura 
a  big  bargain.  Social  Visitor,  Box  3139.  Boston,  Mass. 


SOCIAL  VISITOR 


THE  RURAL  &EW-YORKER. 
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.of  i\)t  Wall. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Nov.  18. 1882, 
The  next  Congress— the  48th— will  consist, 
at  the  outset,  of  191  Democrats,  133  Repub¬ 
licans  and  11  Green  backers  and  Readjusters. 
Thus  the  Democrats  will  have  a  clear  ma¬ 
jority  of  57,  and  a  plurality,  over  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  of  G8 . In  December  the  47th  Con¬ 

gress  will  hold  its  last  session;  but  the  48th 
Congress,  that  just  elected,  will  not  assemble 
till  December  1883,  unless  the  President  shall 
meanwhile  call  an  extra  session,  next  Spring  or 

Summer. . The  opposition  in  the  Senate 

to  the  promotion  of  General  Pope  in  place  of 
General  McDowell,  lately  retired  on  account 
of  age,  is  so  great  as  to  render  bis  confirma¬ 
tion  doubtful . The  reported  gushing  of 

a  new  SCO-barrel  well  in  Forest  County,  Pa., 
created  a  panic  in  the  petroleum  market  on 
Friday ....  On  same  day  an  extraordinary  elec¬ 
tric  storm  extended  from  the  Far  West  across 
the  Atlantic  to  England  and  the  Continent, 
the  phenomena  everywhere  being  similar. 
Telegraphic  communication  was  Interrupted 
for  hours  between  various  points  in  this  coun- 

ry.and  also  between  here  and  Europe . 

The  knowledge  that  most  of  his  weather 
guesses  have  of  late  proved  false  has  not 
silenced  V ennor.  He  now  predicts  a  sudden 
freeze  up  with  the  thermometer  at  zero  or 
below,  at  a  few  hours’  notice,  and  advises 
all  St.  Lawrence  River  men  to  take  necessary 
precautions.  “  December  will  be  full  of  cold 
waves.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  will  be  solid 
before  Christmas,  and  the  year  will  close  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  with  plenty  of  snow.” . 

A  telegram  from  Keokuk,  la.,  on  the  16th 
says:  “Navigation  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
is  virtually  closed,  and  nearly  all  the  steam¬ 
boats  have  gone  into  Winter  quarters.  The 
records  at  the  draw  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  at  Keokuk  iudicate  a  falling  off 
from  last  year  of  the  transportation  of  North¬ 
ern  products  South,  which  is  probably  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  short  crops  along  the 
river.  The  number  of  boats  passing  through 
the  draw  of  the  bridge  thus  far  during  1883 
is  1,917;  barges,  801;  rafts,  440;  which  is 
a  decrease  from  1881  of  829  boats,  181  barges 

and  an  increase  of  10  rafts.” . . 

The  coroner’s  jury  inquiring  into  tbe  cause  of 
the  death  of  those  recently  shot  by  the  militia 
at  Ashland,  Ky.,  have  found  Major  Allen  cul¬ 
pable  for  ordering  or  permitting  the  shooting. 
. The  annual  reports  for  the  several  In¬ 
dian  industrial  schools  show  that  at  Hampton 
the  total  attendance  during  the  year  was  96 
and  the  number  now  connected  with  the 
school  is  84,  80  girls  and  54  boys.  At  Forest 
Grove,  Or.,  there  was  a  total  attendance  of 
9,154  boys  and  37  girls.  At  Carlisle,  Pa., 
there  were  188  boys  and  109  girls  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Over  $5,000  worth  of 
of  wagons,  harness  and  shoes  were  made  by 
the  students  during  the  year.  Their  progress 
in  their  studies  is  regarded  as  highly  satis¬ 
factory . The  yellow-fever  epidemic  is 

considered  at  an  end  in  Pensacola,  Fla . 

Of  the  123  members  of  the  House  who  voted 
for  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  61,  or  just  one- 
half,  have  been  re-elected,  and  61  have  either 
failed  of  renomination  or  re  election  or  have 

retired  voluntarily . Only  two  Republican 

Governors  among  the  15  elected !  Hale  in  New 

Hampshire  and  Dames  in  Nebraska . It 

is  estimated  that  some  51)  contested  election 
cases  will  appeal  to  the  partisan  spirit  of  the 

next  Congress . 8iuce  the  Republican 

party  was  formed  it  has  carried  New  York  14 
times  to  13  for  the  Democrats.  The  largest 
majorities  before  this  year  were  107,713  in 
1861  and  80,129  in  1856  for  the  Republicans, 
and  the  smallest  1,450  in  1859  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats . The  woman  suffrage  campaign  in 

Nebraska  seems  to  have  been  managed  rather 
on  the  practical  plan.  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
her  aids  spent  $5,000  in  it,  and  provided  free 
lunches  on  election  day;  hence  some  gibes 

from  the  frontier  press . Mrs.  Scoville, 

who  is  lecturing  in  Canada,  tells  her  audiences 
that  her  husband  proposed  that  she  should 
consent  to  go  to  an  asylum  for  six  months  in 
order  to  establish  insanity  in  the  family,  and 
so  relieve  them  of  the  stigma  of  Guiteau's 

act . The  contract  office  of  the  Post- 

office  Department  is  beginning  to  receive  bids 
for  carrying  the  mails  on  what  are  known  as 
star  routes  in  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Illinois  to  run  from  July  1, 
1883,  until  June  30,  18S7.  They  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  about  $2,000,000.  Tbe  awards 
will  be  made  in  J anuary  and  at  the  same  time 
contracts  for  routes  in  several  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  for  shorter  periods  will  be  awarded... 

In  Ulinota  the  Constitutional  Amendment  bo 
cede  the  iiUnois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  the 
General  Government  was  passed  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  at  the  late  elections....  ....Of 
the  206  members  of  the  last  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  173  were  candidates  for  re  election. 


One  hundred  and  thirty  were  re-elected  and 
43  were  defeated.  This  does  not  include  those 
who  were  candidates  but  were  defeated  in 
nominating  conventions.  Less  than  half  the 
old  members  were  returned,  although  the 
membership  of  the  House  has  been  increased. 
There  will  be  185  members  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  House  who  were  not  members  of  the 

Forty-seventh  House . ...The  defeat  of 

Governor  St.  John  for  re-election  in  Kansas  is 
looked  upon  as  a  severe  blow  to  prohibition 
there,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest  champion. 
Two  years  ago  he  was  elected  by  62,000  ma¬ 
jority . Three  cadets  have  been  dis¬ 

missed  from  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo¬ 
lis  for  hazing . .The  party  who  attempted 

to  seize  Col.  Holloway’s  horses  at  Alexis,  III., 
have  “  got  into  hot  water.”  The  chief  authors 
of  the  movement  have  been  arrested  on  charge 
of  horse  stealing  and  conspiracy,  and  are  out 
on  bail . 

- - 

Can  Go  to  Sleep  In  a  Minute.” 

A  gentleman  who  had  suffered  much  from 
insomnia,  writes,  after  using  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen:  “  I  can  do  something  now  I  could  never 
do  before  using  the  Oxygen:  that  is,  1  can  lie 
down  at  night  and  go  to  sleep  almost,  in  a 
minute  formerly  it  took  me  hours;  seemingly 
caused  from  nervousness.”  Our  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action  and  re¬ 
sults,  with  reports  of  cases  and  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109 
and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Adv. 

- »♦» 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  November  corn  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  puts  the  aggregate  yield 
of  the  entire  country  at  nearly  1,650,000,000 
bushels.  Its  distribution,  in  round  numbers, 
is:  New  England  7,000,000  bushels:  New  York, 
21,000,000;  New  Jersey,  10,000,000;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  41,000  000;  Delaware,  4,000,000;  Mary¬ 
land  17,000,000;  Virginia,  35,000,000;  North 
Carolina,  35,000,000;  South  Carolina,  16,000 , 
000;  Georgia,  82, 000,060;  Florida,  4,000,000; 
Alabama,  29,000,000;  Mississippi,  25,000,000; 
Louisiana,  12,000,000;  Texas,  74,000,000;' Ar¬ 
kansas,  35,000,000;  Tennessee,  69,000,000;  West 
Virginia,  18,000,000;  Kentucky,  78,000,000; 
Ohio,  82,000.000;  Michigan, 130, 000, 000; Indiana 
99  000,000;  Illinois,  209,000,000;  Wisconsin.  32,- 
000,000;  Minnesota  21, 000, 000;  Iowa,  186,000,000 
Missouri,  184,000,000;  Kansas;  151,000,000;  Ne¬ 
braska,  81,000.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is  su. 
perior  throughout  the  South.  It  falls  below 
the  standard  100  in  only  eighteen  States  and 
Territories;  only  one  point  below  in  Michigan, 
two  in  Ohio,  three  in  Nevada,  five  in  Indiana, 
Vermont,  and  Utah,  six  in  New  Jersev,  eight 
in  Colorado,  nine  in  New  York,  ten  in  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Mexico,  fifteen  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Iowa,  sixteen  in  Dakota,  eighteen  in 

Minnesota,  and  twenty  in  W  isconsin . 

The  onion  crop  in  Western  New  York  this 
year  is  large,  and  the  Rochester  market  has 
fallen  from  $150  a  bushel  to  50  cents.  Even 
at  this  price  shippers  can  do  nothing,  a«  the 
price  in  New  York  is  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 

barrel . Preparations  are  making  for 

holding  a  convention  of  American  agricultu¬ 
rists  in  Chicago  Dec.  12.  Special  rates  of  fare 
by  railroad  and  at  the  hotels  have  been  se¬ 
cured  for  those  attending  this  convention  . 
....In  Australia  wheat  and  other  crops  and 

the  pastures  presented  a  most  promising  ap¬ 
pearance  in  early  September.  The  copious 
rains  helped  the  crops,  but  the  tanks  or  ponds 
are  poorly  supplied  with  water,  as  the  thirsty 
earth  absorbed  most  of  the  rain........ 

Breeders  of  Galloway  cattle  will  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  23. 

. The  Nebraka  State  Agricultural  College 

has  just  bought  a  Galloway  bull,  and  the 
Mississippi  Agricultural  College  is  hunting 
for  a  prime  one  among  the  Galloways  In  Mich. 
. To  avoid  all  rbk  of  infection  Austra¬ 
lia  has  decided  to  prohibit  importation  of  cat¬ 
tle  from  America  or  any  part  of  Europe..., 

. . .  .The  yield  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  this  year 
is  estimated  at  200,000  hogshead,  the  average 
being  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  But  for  the 
terrible  overflow  in  the  season  the  crop  would 

have  yielded  250,000  hogsheads  . . 

Commissioner  McFarland,  of  the  Land  Office, 
recommends  the  dismassal  of  the  receiver  and  ■ 
register  of  the  land  office  at  Mitchell,  Dakota,  i 
for  fraudulent  transactions,  and  of  the  clerk  i 
for  appearing  as  attorney  and  passing  land  i 

cases . The  Department  of  Agriculture  < 

reports  exceptionally  fine  weather  during  Oc¬ 
tober  for  maturing  and  harvesting  cotton,  < 
and  returns  the  estimated  yield  of  the  acreage  i 
of  each  State  as  follows:  Virginia,  178  pounds  i 
of  lint  to  the  acre;  North  Carolina,  180;  South  1 
Carolina,  183;  Georgia,  152;  Florida,  117; 
Alabama,  150;  Mississippi,  190;  Louisiana, 235;  i 

Texas,  240;  Arkansas,  233;  Tennessee,  170.  i 
These  figures  are  the  result  of  consolidations  a 
of  revised  county  estimates,  and  suppose  the  i 
continuance  of  average  weather  for  the  six  1 
weeks  of  the  harvest  season  yet  remaining. ...  1 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Stasistics  reports  1 


that  the  total  values  of  the  exports  of  bread- 
i  stuffs  from  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
October,  1882,  and  in  the  four  and  ten  months 
ended  October  31,  1882,  as  compared  with 
similar  exports  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  preceding  year  were  as  follows:  Octo¬ 
ber.  1882,  $15,205,103;  October,  1881,114,839. 
914;  four  months,  ended  October  31,  1882, 
$84,881,719;  four  months  ended  October,  31, 
1881,  $80,311,635  ;  ten  months  ended  October 
31,  1883,  $149,737,960;  ten  months  end:d 

October  21,  1881,  192,292,555 . Returns 

for  the  November  Michigan  crop  report  have 
been  receivod  by  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
789  correspondents,  representing  629  town¬ 
ships.  The  area  seeded  with  wheat  this  Fall 
is  estimated  at  three  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1881,  and  the  condition  is  estimated  at  92  per 
cent.,  the  comparison  being  with  the  vitality 

and  growth  of  average  years . 

United  States  Consul  Peixotto,  of  Lyons, 
Franco,  reports  to  tbe  State  Department 
as  follows:  The  crops  of  Europe  as  a 
whole  have  been  excellent.  The  wheat  crop 
of  France  is  estimated  the  best  she  has  had 
since  1874,  in  which  year  her  export  of  wheat 
and  flour  exceeded  her  imports  by  64,000,000 
hectolitres  (a  hectolitre  is  2  5  6  bushels),  the 
total  production  that  year  being  133,000,000 
hectolitres.  The  wheat  crop  of  Austria  is  re¬ 
ported  very  superior,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  with  an  excess  for  export  of  18,- 
000,000  hectolitres.  Russia  has  produced  a 
wheat  crop  superior  to  her  average.  In  Ger¬ 
many  and  Belgium  the  wheat  crop  is  reported 
very  fine.  In  Italy  the  wheat  harvest  is  above 
the  average,  and  the  Bame  is  true  in  Spain. 
Roumanla,  no  inconsiderable  factor,  gives  a 
like  result.  Even  England  will  do  as  well  as 
in  former  years,  though  that  is  not  saying 
very  much.  Yet  the  London  Times  said: 

“  The  crops  generally  are  the  best  for  certain¬ 
ly  seven  years.”  The  cereal  harvest  of  the 
principal  European  countries,  counting  100  as 

tbe  average,  is  estimated  as  follows: . 

Wheat — France,  112;  Hungary,  157;  Aus¬ 
tria,  112;  Russia,  111;  Germany,  110;  Eng¬ 
land,  108.  Rye— Austria,  103}£;  Hungary, 
108^;  Russia,  107;  France,  101;  Germany, 
102.  Corn— Russia,  118;  Turkey,  117;  Italy, 
120;  Hungary,  120;  Roumania,  121.  Oats— 
France,  123;  Hungary,  116;  Austria,  105>$> 
Russia,  121 ;  Germany,  106,  Barley— France, 
126;  Hungary,  120t£ ;  Austria,  106;  Germany, 

111;  England,  108 . England 

is  still  considered  the  great  regulator  of 
prices.  Her  annual  consumption  of  wheat 
is  69.000,000  hectolitres,  while  her  aver¬ 
age  production  is  but  38,000,000.  She  has  thus 
annually  to  import  over  30,000j)00  hectolitres. 

•  ♦  ♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
the  relations  between  tbe  Russian  and  Aus¬ 
trian  empires  have  been  strained  almost  to 
the  point  of  complete  rupture;  but  last  Thurs¬ 
day  a  declaration  was  made  by  one  of  the 
Delegations  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  war  with  Russia  is  inevitable, 
and  unusually  large  appropriations  were 
made  especially  to  meet  such  a  contingency.  A 
struggle  must,  in  any  event,  ere  long  take 
place  between  these  two  Powers  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  effects  of  the  “  sick  man  of 
Eastern  Europe,”  as  the  Czar  Nicholas  grim¬ 
ly  styled  the  Sultan.  This  ominous  declara- 
has  caused  a  great  sensation,  as  foreshadow¬ 
ing  the  speedy  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  however,  lately  de¬ 
livered  a  very  pacific  address  to  his  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  Russia  is  so  financially  straitened 
that  it  would  almost  look  like  madness  to  in¬ 
cur  tbe  enormous  expenses  of  war  just  now. 
Still  Russian  troops  have  been  heavily  massed 
of  late  along  the  western  frontier;  Austria  has 
her  army  in  capital  trim,  and  is  in  excellent 
condition  for  war,  backed  up,  as  she  is,  by  Ger¬ 
many,  which  has  a  private  grudge  against  Rus¬ 
sia  on  account  of  the  latter’s  treatment  of  the 
German  population  in  Livonia  and  her  other 
Baltic  provinces.  Lately  all  the  rulers  of 
Europe  have  been  very  emphatic  in  their  ex¬ 
pressed  hopes  for  peace;  this  certainly  looks 

like  war. . ! . . . 

In  England  the  “closure”  measures  of  Glad¬ 
stone  are  sure  to  pass  with  some  slight  modi¬ 
fications.  Tbe  Conservatives  hadn’t  spunk 
enough  to  fight  on  the  question ;  and  the  Par- 
nellites  have  been  in  a  measure  placated  by 
an  intimation  that  a  bill  provi  ding  for  local 
self-government  in  Ireland  will  be  soon  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament  by  the  Government. 
The  Conservatives  seem  utterly  demoralized, 
and  seldom  has  an  English  statesman  held 
such  sway  as  that  now  wisely  used  by  Glad¬ 
stone — “  Honest  William,”  as  the  people  affec¬ 
tionately  call  him,  “  The  Grand  Old  Man,” 

as  they  call  him  admiringly . ,,lu France 

much  uneasiness  is  still  felt  with  regard  to  the 
anarchists,  whose  revolutionary  propaganda 
was  lately  discovered.  President  Grevy  is 
urged  to  resign,  nominally  on  account  of  ill 
health,  hut  really  to  make  room  for  Gam- 
betta,  who  is  again  coming  strongly  to  the 
front.  At  no  time  since  the  establishment  of 


the  Republic,  a  dozen  years  ago,  has  it  been 
in  such  danger  as  now.  The  internal  discord 
robs  the  country  of  its  due  weight  in  European 

affairs. . . . . .  . . 

The  Italian  courts  have  decided  that  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  extends 
within  the  confines  of  the  Vatican.  This  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  guarantee  of  perfect 
independence,  made  to  the  Pope  in  1870,  when 
Victor  Eimnuel  seized  upon  the  papal  territo¬ 
ry  during  the  Franco-Prussian  wrar . .  In  Egypt, 
Suleiman  Daoud,  one  of  Arabi  Pacha’s  chief 
g,  nerals,  testifies  that  he  had  set  fire  to  Alex¬ 
andria  by  exprees  order  of  Arab!,  who  also 
commanded  him  to  murder  the  Khedive.  This 
evidence,  however,  is  discredited— Suleiman 
is  speaking  with  his  neck  in  a  halter,  and 
probably  wants  to  substitute  Arabi’s  for  his 

own  in  that  unpleasant  predicament . 

Mr.  J.  R.  Keene’s  four-year-old  colt,  Foxhall, 
has  been  advertised  in  the  English  Raeing 
Calendar  to  be  sold  for  7,000  guineas— $35,721. 

Russia  has  ordered  the  immediate  con¬ 
struction  of  nine  war  vessels  for  service  in 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  The  forts  at  Crons- 

tadt  will  be  greatly  strengthened . The 

situation  in  Peru  is  daily  becoming  worse  and 
the  departments  of  Juniu,  Ayacucho,  Are- 
quipa,  Tuno  and  Cusco,  held  by  the  undisci¬ 
plined  forces  of  Caceres  and  Moutero,  are  in 
a  lamentably  miserable  state— Lizardo  Mon- 
tero,  who  claims  to  be  President  of  Peru  in 
tbe  absence  of  Garcia  Calderon,  has  called  a 

a  congress . Grevy,  President  of  the 

French  Republic,  has  been  unwell,  but  is  re¬ 
covered,  so  say  officials.  It  is  insisted  at  Paris, 
however,  that  he  had  apoplectic  attacks 

Monday  and  Tuesday . 

Dublin  hag  refused  to  honor  General  Woolse- 
ley  with  the  “  freedom  of  the  city.”  Though 
an  Irishman,  he  is  unpopular  in  Ireland,  for 
before  starting  for  Egypt  he  expressed  regret 
at  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  to  crush  any  up¬ 
rising  there . Tbe  Queen  of  Spain  has 

a  “new  ”  daughter  and  the  Queen  of  8weden 
a  “new  ”  son. . Baker  Pasha’s  reorgani¬ 

zation  of  the  Egyptian  army  is  so  far  pro¬ 
gressed  that  1,000  men  have  already  been  sent 

to  Soudan . The  bodies  of  De  Long  and 

his  comrades  have  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg. 

- - - 

Patterson  Organs. 

Everybody  in  want  of  a  beautiful  organ  is 
referred  to  the  new  advertisement  of  James 
T.  Patterson,  the  manufacturer,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  which  appears  in  this  issue.  Rev. 
Geo.  Sniet,  Pastor  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Buffalo,  . 
Erie  Co.,  N,  Y.,  writes:  “  The  organ  I  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  some  two  years  ago  has  given 
entire  satisfaction.  I  paid  but  $75  whereas 
the  music  dealers  would  have  charged  $125.” 

— Adv. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  for  Coughs 
aud  Colds:  “The  only  article  of  the  kind 
which  has  done  me  good  service.  I  want 
nothing  better.”— Rev.  R.  H.  Craig,  Otis- 
ville,  N.  y.  Sold  only  in  boxes.  Price  25c. — 
Adv. 


The  most  reliable  article  in  use  for  restor 
ing  gray  hair  to  its  original  color  and  pro¬ 
moting  its  growth,  is  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian 
Hair  Renewer. — Adv. 


*Far  more  valuable  than  those  golded  ap¬ 
ples  of  Hesperides  are  the  life,  health  and 
beauty  of  Womanhood.  Mrs.  Pinkham’s 
Vegetable  Compouud  restores  and  preserves 
all  these. — .4  dr. 

Hall’s  Hair  Renewer  is  officially  and  un¬ 
qualifiedly  indorsed  by  the  State  Assay er  of 
Massachusetts.  — A  dv. 


No  woman  really  practices  economy 
unless  she  uses  the  Diamond  Dye.  Many  dol¬ 
lars  can  be  saved  every  year.  Ask  the  drug¬ 
gist. — Adv. 

—  ■»  ♦  » - 

Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  rats,  mice, 
crows,  chipmunks,  cleared  out  by  “  Rough  on 
Rats.”  15c.  per  box. — Adv. 


dandruff 

I*  Removed  by  (lie  Use  of  Cocoslue. 

And  it  stimulates  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
the  hair. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  ;  they  are 
the  best. — Adv 


£hf  iHarhris. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Up  to  Saturday,  Nov.  18. 

Chicago — Prices  have  fluctuated  considera¬ 
bly  during  the  week,  but  as  compared  with 
the  figures  a  week  ago,  “  regular”  and  No. 
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Chicago  Spring  wheats  are  l%c.  higher  for 
cash;  %c.  higher  for  Dec.,  l%c.  higher  for 
all  the  year.  No.  2  Red  Winter  is  2J^c.  high¬ 
er.  Corn  is  4c.  higher  for  cash ;  2%c.  higher 
for  Nov. ;  lc.  higher  for  Dec.  and  all  the  year. 
Oats  l&c.  higher.  Rye  lc.  higher.  Barley  8 
to  8)^c.  higher.  Pork  81.25  lower.  Lard  15c. 
higher.  Butter  steady.  Eggs  lc.  higher. 
Hogs  and  cattle  about  30c. lower.  Sheep  steady. 

Wheat  firmer.  Regular,  9l)4<\.  November;  94W®$1W 
Doi'ember;93)»c.  all  the  year;  95<09SWj<.\  .lauuary;  $l.uu 
May;  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  93^(3.91.  cash;  the  rest 
the  same  as  regular;  No.  »,  Jo.  8  le  ,  rejected  63®6Sc.; 
No.  2  Ked  Winter.  96  We,  cash  end  December:  U7c;  Jan¬ 
uary;  No.  3  Whiter  92a;  rejected  Sic,  Cons  active  at 
71c  cash;  68)4®0>i94o  November;  6 1  (cf>  14c-  .December 
and  all  the  year;  54)$®:u:|4e.  January;  .’ri)4®55Xc  May; 
rejected B  a  Oats  active  at  I'flUtf.  e;o>lij  34Hht«>Hc. 
November:  3!>9{o  December  anu  all  the  year;  f.ljic. 
January;  36%e  May.  lira  firmer  at  .77c.  Rarlrt  83® 


7  k. -  ^  , r> 'wiAi'io,  jzu.xtju  UUCJL' 

log,  $>6. 10®6  50;  heavy  do.,  $0.50(06.60;  butchers’  to  ex¬ 
tra,  $0.00(3,6.90. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Nor.  18,  1882. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Domestic  kidneys  scarce  and 
firm,  and  black  beaus  well  maintained;  all  other 
kinds  are  dull  and  weak.  Foreign  grades  in  fair 
demand. 


ohoice,  $3.35®3  40,  do.  red  kidney.  18S!,  choice,  $3,85® 
8.40;  do.  turtle  soup,  $2.;'&(.i2  SO;  do.  foreign  medium*. 
$1.90® 2. DO;  Peas,  green,  I8t>2,  prime,  $1.40®1.45;  South¬ 
ern  b.  e.  N  two  bush  bag.  $2. .'4X02.60. 

Breads™  Kgs  and  provisions.— Prices  for  Flour. 
Meal  and  Feed.-  Fi-nUR  —Market  heavy  and  a  lltilc 
lower.  Demand  for  export  moderate,  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  mainly  In  low  grout*.  No  2.  $3.?0®3.50,  latter 
extreme;  superfine,  S3;0®3.80.  latter  eitrenie;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair  extra  8tate,  $3  30,04.25;  good  to  fancy 
do.,  $1.31X00.73;  Common  to  good  extra  Western 
$3.80®4.4e;  good  to  choice.  $».45to7  73;  common  to 
good  extra  ronnd  hoop  Ohio.  $3,90.04.8.7;  good  to 


ooimnon  to  fntr  extra.  $S.90®4.?5;  good  to  very  choice. 

•  i  ubw-7  rji  nri..i _ i'  ...  a,  ..  * 


toeholeodo.,  lOCludlt  g some  for  export,  $3.fd<3,r,.HV 
Buckwheat  Hour,  $833(03.60  the  latter  for  choice 
parcels.  Rye  flour.  superfine,  $3.40®3.8&  Corn  meal, 


$20  per  ton. 

Prices  or  grain.— Wkkat— Ungraded  Winter  red  93c 
®$1.13,  latter  for  ohoice  State,  steamer  No  3  red 
We;  No.  8  red,  $1.01(01.15*4,  latter  delivered;  steamer 
No.  2  ret,  $l.(tou«.l0h4:  No.  2  red.  $l.o?4i®i.on  for 
certificates,  $i.o8®|j«)4  delivered;  No.  1  red.  $1  J&V; 
mixed  Winter.  fil.OBW;  ungraded  white,  S8e  fcSSt.lil; 
No.  8  white,  77(077Xc;  steamer  No.  2  While.  68c;  No.  2 
White,  $1U1;  No.  1  white,  $109(01  It)  for  certificates; 
No.  2  red  for  November.  $1  U'.XifltlJfijj!  do.  Decem 
her.  $1.08544. 1. 0954-,  No.  1  white  November,  $1.08.  Ryk 
firm.  Cauada,  '.Co;  State,  .t>tc.,  delivered.  IUki.kt 
dull;  No.  I  Canada  96097c;  No.  1  bright,  $1.02®1  08; 
two-rowed  State,  83c  ;  feeding  barley,  Me,  Corn— 
Market  un»c  tied;  limited  ext  ort  and  moderate  home 
trade  demand,  ungraded  Western  mixed.  .'HojTyo;  No. 
8,  734t®80e.;  No. 2,  $C)4(j»83c.  In  elevator, h!-(063V-  dellv- 
ereu;  No.  2  white.  34J<c;  ungraded  white,  bOc:  New 
white  Southern,  t.9(3s;c  .  Hie  latter  for  fancy;  No.  2 
mixed  November.  K5W®85$£e;  do.  December.  77){,® 


No.  1,  45c;  No.  3  white,  43!-ttC;  No.  2.  4o*a®47c;  No.  t 
WHO!  mixed  Western,  S9®43Mo;  white  do.,  <8®80e. 
white  State.  49®52o;  No.  2  mixed  November.  426k® 
4294c;  do.  December,  4SJ4®43Jsc. 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OP  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

NOV.  It,  NOV.  12, 

1882.  1881. 

bush.  bush. 

Wheat .  19,189,168  21,057,839 

Corn .  4.067,168  24,372,782 

Oats .  3.772,154  3,059,795 

Barley . 2,856.957  2,931  097 

Rye .  1,138,023  1,342,5*4 

Prices  of  Provision*—  Pork  New  mess  spot,  $21.75; 
city  family  me**,  $23;  dear  back  *28<026  50;  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  1-.  up  5®10e.  V  bbl.  Beer- Plain  mesa, 

?I12<012.N);  extra  meg*,  $13.50(014. (XI;  packet,  $15.50® 
7.00;  city  extra  Indian  nun,  In  tc*.,  $28®30.  Beef 
hams,  quoted  $n.30®i7.7S.  Cut  meats— Pickled  bel¬ 
lies,  lieht  average,  11)40;  pickled  hams,  iSo;  pickled 
Shoulder*.  Sc.;  smoked  do,  lOMlOJiC:  smoked  hams.  11 


9*  R>;  fair  to  good  do  25  <#32o.;  good  to  choice  dairy,  24 
®53c.;  common  to  choice  ladle  packed,  Ki>jl“c.:  1  ask¬ 
ing  stock,  I214<<4I3<4C  ;  cooking  butter  10®!  lc.  Ciikkse 
— Full  cream  1  huddars.  Slmteniber  and  October  make. 


— Full  cream  t  heddars,  September  and  October  make, 
12®12)4c.  per  It;  do  earlier  male,  8 «*9u  ;  full  cream 
flats,  September  and  October,  13)0e.;  August 
make  9(0 lie.;  skimmed  oheddira  5®8c.;  do  lints  6®Sc.; 
hard  sklmmed  and  off  flavored  goods  2®5c.  Koas— 
Sales  Inn  Jobbing  way  to  the  local  trade  w  ere  gener¬ 
ally  at  2  ®Fu.  per  (lor.,  for  good  stock.  Hocia—  De 
maud  fair  but  market  dull  and  weak  at  yesterday'* 
Closing  prices;  mixed,  $0(00.54;  heavy  so  0t(®7  r.;  light 
$6®C6«  ships;  $3«"®5.90;  Catti.k-DiiII  and  weak; 
gooo  to  choice  shipping,  10®$6;  coiurnon  to  fulr, 
J3  W’®4 mixed  butchers’,  S-'.20®3  76;  stseker*  uud 
feeders,  $2  75(04  III;  I  -w  and  medium  very  abundant, 
but  generally  neglected;  Texans  sieadv  at  $3  «o®4,45. 
bHEEP— Market  slow  and  weak;  common  to  fair.  $2® 
3.40;  medium  togo  id.gi  O  ios  1  choice  to  ex.,$l  25®  I.bu. 

Cincinnati. — Compared  with  pricoa  a  week 
ago,  No,  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  %  to  l^c 
higher  for  cash;  2c.  higher  for  Dec.;  end  lc 
higher  for  all  the  year.Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  is 
6c.  higher  for  November;  lc.  higher  for  Dec  : 
%c.  lower  for  all  the  year.  Oats  1%  to  l%c. 
higher.  Rye  steady.  Pork  $1  lower.  Lard 
steady.  Butter,  a  trifle  lower.  Hogs  about 
25c.  lower. 

Wheat  strong;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  97®97>0c.  spot- 
98)4c.  November;  9794 c.  December;  90940.  nil  the  year; 
Cohn  dull;  new  ear,  52c:  No.  2  mixed,  69c.  Novem 
ber;  65)4c.  December;  5l?je.  oil  the  year;  5?J4«.  Jan- 


No.  3  Fall.  69(07(10,  Pork  quiet,  new  $19<&2li.  Laud 
dull  at  1194c.  bulkmeat*  easier;  shoulders.  7940:  clear 
Rib,  1094c.  Bacon  sternly;  shoulders,  9Jt(e;  clear  rib, 
3594c;  clear,  16We.  Whiskey  firm  at  $1  14.  Berrien 
quiet;  choice  Western  reserve.  25c:  choice  Central 
Ohio,  23c,  Hdiim  firm;  co  in  men  and  light,  $5.50® 
«-«•;  packing  and  1  u'Oliers’  $6.4<X07.(X).  Hay— The 
demand  I*  fair  and  the  market  ftestdv  with  an 
ample  supply.  No  1  Timothy  sell*  at  $l2JX)®l2,r>0; 
No.  2  at  $m.nu®il  (xi;  mixed  at  $9(xxa9.5»  Pit, ne  to 
choice  prulrlo  $$(09  9  toil  In  bale*  on  arrival.  Straw 
Is  quiet  out  steady  $«(;,.  7  *  ten.  H  MU'— The  demand 
conilnurs  light  and  the  market  quiet  at  unchanged 
prices.  Prim,-  rough  Kentucky  sell*  at  Rltxya  9  ton, 
single  dressed  At  7(«8C;  double  do.  nt  8&9.  9  tb 
from  store, 

St.  Louts. —Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago.  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  3c.  higher  for 
cash,  2jv.!.  higher  for  Dec.,  and  3c.  higher 
for  all  the  year.  Corn  4c.  to  4)<£c.  higher  for 
cash.  Oats  3%c.  higher.  Rye“  *J£o.  lower. 
Barley  a  shade  higher.  Cattle  a  trifle  higher. 
Sheep  25c.  lower.  Hogs  10  to  15c.  lower. 

Wheat  No.  2  Red  Knit,  94J4®95««..  cash;  9!>54®96$m. 
December;  95c,,  oil  the  year;  9 Jty 3j'J7J*c..  closing  at 
96 ae.  January;  98*i®99),(a  February;  *1  l««  May:  No 
8  do.,  9014<s.  Corn  unsettled,  at  660.66)40,  oaah;  6446® 
66t<.c.,  November:  54c.,  Doccniber;  Mtt,'«54Uo..  all  the 
year:  49)*05Oo.  January;  49b, 0  February:  5 1*75  W, 
closing  ut  81c.,  41ny;  Oath:  3o«k,®374*c.  cash;  36®3c.«t}. 
November;  all  the  year;  S5Wc.  May. 

Rvk  dull  at  4oq|o.  Baulky  quiet  at  Mt-iSOc.  Cat¬ 
tle— Weak,  *!ow  and  decidedly  ea*ler.  with  some 
sales  lower  good  toeliol«e  native*  nominally,  $4  25(0 
$5  75:  light  shipping  Bluer*,  $4  mi®5;  fair  to  choice 
butcher  steers.  $3.80(04  50;  rows  and  heifers  $8,50® 
4.25,  good  to  eludcii  grass  Texans  $40*4  5b;  common  to 
fair  $3.25;  Western  half  bleed*,  $4.25®$5.  Sheep— 

1.  , ,  1 .  ,  ,a,.i  . . :  .  .  .  . 


®12.5*Jc.;  1801c*.  choice,  to  arrive,  12  S5c.  November, 
12.07)4®  12l24<ic;  Dree  10 lx* r,  11 .30®U.S5e.;  city  steam 
quoted  12-Uic.;  November,  12.50c. 

BUTTEtt.— Hoi  (Jar*  remain  Steady  In  asking  full  for¬ 
mer  rat  us  on  fine  to  fancy  stock  and  find  a  few  buy¬ 
ers  to  meet  them.  The  supplies  arc  full  enough  to 
meet  the  outlet,  but  not  oxeosslv*.  Western  good* 
are  slow  uud  unsettled. 

Creamery  fancy,  37c;  choice,  85®3«e;  fair  to  good. 


June,  fair  to  good,  24®28;  State  dalros.  entire,  tub 


firkin  tub*  tutu  pall*,  fancy,  S3®34c;  do  choice,:*)® 
32c;  do.  good.  2«(029c;  do.  fair.  21®24o;  State  flrktu* 
dairy  entire,  29dt3<lc;  do.  WM>,  27®3*c;  do.  fair  to  good, 
25®26c;  State  Welsh  tub*  choice,  230.'* >c;  Welsh  tube, 
good  to  irrlme.  26®2Sc  dtatn  Welsh  tubs,  fair  to  good, 
24®25o;  Western  Imitation  creamery,  224*360; do.  dairy 
choice,  28c;  do.  good  to  prime.  30»24c;  do.  ordinary 


do.  fair  to  good,  16®  17c;  do.  choice  current  make,  17® 
17)4c;  do.  fair  to  good  do.,  16®l«4c;  do.  ordinary, 
I5®l3*4e. 

Cheese.— There  I*  no  Improvement  in  thu  tone  or 
character  of  the  market,  and  we  And  scareoly  u  now 
feature  to  report. 

State  factory,  fancy  to  home  trade  12 %®e;  do. 
faucy  fall  to*lilppm»,  I2)4®l29<r  do.  prltne  to  choice. 
12®12»4c;  do.  good.  Il)t®ll9fc  do.  fair,  lrtX®llc;  do. 
medium  9)4®Hie;  do.  poor,  h®9c;  Ohio  flat*  choice, 
12)4®  12)$o;  do.  fine.  ll)4<0]8c,  do,  fair  to  good.  9® lie; 
Creamery  skims,  good,  S®8c;  do.  fair,  4@5)4c;  Skim*. 
Iron-clad,  2®3)4c 

COTTON. -Spots  remain  firm  and  are  sparingly  offered, 
which  keeps  tu.  sines*  In  a  rather  small  compass. 
Market  for  futures  was  very  feverish,  with  advantage 
on  side  Of  sellers.  Receipts  xlnce  ScDtendier  l,  1  826,- 
775  bales,  against  1,742, (<24  bales  Tor  the  same  time  last 
season. 

N.  Orleans.  Texas. 


Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  good  middling. 

Middling  fair . 

Fair . 


Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

.  7  1516 

8  8-16 

8  3-16 

•  **  . 

S!W 

694 

.  9  3-16 

9  746 

9  7-16 

.  m 

9Ts 

9)h 

.  10  1-16 

I.  5-16 

10  5-16 

.  Ill  5  16 

\m 

10)4 

lh)4 

10  11-16 

10  11-16 

.  1044 

10  15-16 

10  15-16 

.  10  15-76 

1D4 

U)4 

.  117-16 

HOk 

1194 

12  1-16 

12)4 

129s 

STAINED. 

Good  ordinary..... . .  79-16  I  Low  Middling,  9  1-16 

Strlot  good  ordinary.  ...  H-)s  ;  Middling . 10 

Diukd  Fiit  iT*.- Southern  apples,  ISSJ  crop,  ordinary 
to  good,  6)4®  7c;  do.  do.,  fine  to  choice,  7)4®8)4e;  do. 


Southern,  crop  1H82,  3®9<4C;  do.  Carolina,  crop  1HS1, 
good  to  fancy,  ll®16c;  do.  Georgia,  crop  IHS2, 
peeled,  '*® ISc;  evaporated  poache*,  t-celed,  25®27e; 
do  do.  utipeclL>d,  li®lSc;  unpeeled  peaches,  halves, 
1882,  49i®5c;  do,  quarters.  1882.  *9<e;  Hums.  South 
ern.  14®HUjc;  do.  State,  15®15)4o;  Cherries.  1882,  21 
@22e;  Blackberries,  1832,  #9i®7c;  Raspberries,  1882, 
31(031)40;  Huckleberries,  1881.  13)4®  14c. 

Eooa— Choke  stock,  In  bbls,  9  do*.  32®33c;  State 
and  Pennsylvania,  In  bbls  .  30®8tc;  choice  Western, 
29(i»29)4c;  other  Western,  23)»fai29o;  Canadian,  fresh, 
fine,  In  bbls  ,  28)4®2yc-,  all  klnda,  poor  to  good.  26 
<028c;  limed  eggs.  State,  26)4@27c;  do.  Western, 
26)s«2«c 

Fresh  Fucits.— The  arrival  of  apple*  has  been 
rather  light,  and  prices  firm.  Quinces  slow.  Cran¬ 
berries  In  light  supjily  and  firm  Grapes  in  belter 
demaud,  especially  Concords  and  Cacawba*. 

Apple*,  WeKieru  N.  Y„  mixed  lots,  $2. 25® 8. 25  per 
bbl.;  do.  Baldwins  fi2.75f43.2i;  Greenings,  $2.75(03  25 
windfalls,  do,  $l.25®1.50.  Quince*  No.  1,  9  bbl  , 
$3  IXK03.5O;  No.  2.  $2.t.*>(02  50.  Grape.,  W  Ji,  Y„  Ca 
taw  bn.  6W®7o;  do.  do.  Concords.  654-/6 7c;  do.  do, 
Isabella,  *  tt,  5c.  Cranbcrrie  ,  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  * 
bbl.  $123X1(0)2  50;  do.  good  to  prime.  $9  50®l].50.  do 
41  crate,  $3.50/494  00;  do.  Jersey,  prime, V  crate,  $3  99 
® 4.10;  do.  fair  to  good,  a  crate.  $2,75403  23;  Fla. 
orange*,  choice,  bright,  per  <4  bbl  box.  $3 1 0(03.30;  do. 
fair  to  good,  $2.50  02.75.;  Pctmul*.  Virginia,  hand- 
picked,  P  It,  6)01.4 094c;  do,  fancy,  ;.!0j4.c,  00.,  good  to 
prime,  1)4(0 5c;  Chestnuts,  Northern,  e  bushel.  $3.00 
®3  50  Southern,  $l.50®3.00;  Hickory  nuts,  *  bush, 
$1.2S®1.75. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Receipts  light  and  demand  good 
Tor  prime  grades  or  hay;  other  grade*  weak  and  dull. 
Rye  straw  quiet.  Oat  atraw  active  and  Arm. 

Hay,  prime  Timothy,  per  100  lbs,  85<09Oc;  medium 
do,  70® rile;  whipping  grades,  55®60e;  clover,  46®55o 
Straw-No.  I  Rye,  60c;  short  Rye.  40®aoc;  Oat  straw. 
40® 450. 

Hors — N.  V.  State,  crop  of  1882,  ohoice,  $1.10:  do.  do. 
mediums,  $I.06®$1. 06;  do,  do,  low  grades.  $130® 
$1.03;  do.  1831,  good  to  choice,  95c®$l.l0;  Eastern  crop 
of  1BS2,  (air  to  choice,  95c®  $1. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Llvepoultry— Spring  chickens. 
neAT-by.  $(  n>,  14®15c;  do.  Weatern  and  Southern,  12® 
18:  fowls.  Pa.  and  Jersey  V  it,  12®i8c;  State.  I2®13e; 
Western,  do.  1 2c. :  rooster*,  old,  *•  n>.  7®8c:  Turkeys 
Jersey  and  Pa  in  lb  13®14r,-,  Western,  10®K!c.;  ducks! 
State, Pa.  and  Jersey,  $»  pair,  75c.®$i.25;  do.  Western 
50® 80;  Geese,  Western,  p  pair,  $1.37®l.fi2,  do.  State. 
Pa,  and  Jeraey,  V  pair.  $1.75®a.ua 

Dressed  Puultry-  Turkey*,  prime,  dry  picked,  15® 
17c.:  dot  scalded.  14®15c  ;  do.  poor  to  fair,  14®16c.; 
do.  Springs,  Philadelphia,  la.ge,  6  pair,  2o®21c; 
do.  Philadelphia,  mixed  weights.  9  tb,  39(02ix;;  chick¬ 
ens,  State;  choice,  15®16o;  do.  Weatern,  ItJ»15;  fowls. 
Rucks  County  and  N.  J,  prime.  I4ffli5e;  do.  L.  I.  and 
N.J,  fair  to  good,  13(0 14c;  do.  Philadelphia  dry  picked, 
prime,  tbc;  do.  Slate  and  Western,  dry  picked,  lift 
15c- ;  do.,  scalded,  I8  v  Uc;  do.  fair  to  good  I0®!2c- 
ducks.  Jersey.  V  Ik,  13®i4c;  do.  State  and  West¬ 
ern,  lair  to  good.  U®i2c;  do,  Philadelphia  Spring,  18 
®a>c;  do.  LI,  Spring,  I6®18c;  do,  Slutc  und  VVestern. 
Spring,  14®  Uc, 

Game— Quail,  *  do*  ,$3  25®2.50;  do  small  and  soft,  5(1 
<01.50:  Partridge*,  *  astern  and  Minnesota  5ow$l  • 
suite  and  other  Western.  9  pa..-,  $l.25®137; 

Grouse,  do.  $J(0$L12 :  W  oodcock,  9  pair,  C0®8 


bbL,  $2.00®2.12:  sweet  potatoes,  Va.  yellow.  bbl., 
$2.25;  do.  Del.  River,  do.  $1.50®  1.75.  Tomatoes.  L.  I.; 
$i  box,  30®40e.  Beets,  L.  I..  *  Too  buncbeB.  $1.1  XI®  1.50 
turnips.  Russia,  f  bbL,  75c®$l.OO.  Cauliflower,  per 
bbl ,  $t.30®$2.50. 

Woor..— Domestic  fleece.  36@43c;  unwashed  do,  f0@ 
27c.;  low  scoured  flvece,  3fic. -.  combing  pulled,  40c; 
Spring  California,  299*  •;  Fall  Texas,  18®27c;  Spring 
do,  2SV®2Ht4c;  scoured  do.  50®55c;  fine  Territory,  21c; 
Donskol,  Ai®81o;  Montevido,  30c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  Saturday.  Nov.  18,  1882. 

Bkkvbs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  12,757  head 
against  12,275  head  for  same  time  last  week.  About 
SO  carload*  arrived  Friday,  Including  Texan*.  Colora 
do*  and  natives,  with  some  coarse  oxen .  dry  cows  aiul 
a  few  bull*.  Cattle  for  export  brought  9w0U34e„  to 
dress  56  Ibg.  At  Sixtieth  street.  Texans  sola  at  8)3® 
|>4c  ,  to  drtHs  56  lb*  .  ami  Colorado*  at  9Qc  ,  to  dress 
5.i®56  It*.,  while  common  to  prime  native  cattle 
ranged  from  9)4  to  1  |W,  to  dre**  35(055  tbs.,  and  a  few 
picked  Steers  brought  12J/,c.  Pulls,  live  weight,  otoo 
394c  m  m.  Dry  cows  brought  filtij#  3  18  head. 

Mn.ru  Cows.— There  has  been  a  considerable  In¬ 
crease  In  receipts  for  the  past  week  or  *0.  T  here  Is  u 
fair  demand,  nnd  the  price*  range  from  $35  to  $65  per 
head,  calves  generally  Included. 

Shkec  and  Lambs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days 
32.728  head,  against  31.523  head  for  the  same  time  last 
week,  Trade  was  dull  toward  close  of  week,  buyers 
holding  off  and  salesmen  hoping  for  cold  weather. 
Western  heavy  wethers,  18  tti.5®5)4e;  mlged  W  est¬ 
ern,  4!4®49ic;  do.  Jersey  anil  nrar-hy,  4V4®4->ic;  bucks. 
3® 8)40;  Spring  lambs,  9  ft,  5>*®6)4c. 

nook— Total  rwelpt*  for  six  days,  24,043  head, 
ngalnst  29,037  head  for  the  corresponding  lime  last 
week.  Market  Unchanged  at  $9.29®?  2U  for  ordinary 
to  prime  hog*.  Tone  of  trade  la  quiet,  .state  hogs, 
18*  lb.  $7.20,  roughs,  :  15  »,  $8.2(1.  Ohio  hogs,  147  lb.  $7.1S( 
194  n>,$7.1H9i;  State  plgs,t24  tt>,$7.20;  rotlgfiS,  34lH»8,$6.60. 

Calves  —No  demand  for  grass  calves  The  few  veals 
on  sale  were  taken  at  nbout  steady  price*.  Grosser* 
brought  $1(04.40.  With  fair  to  good  veal*  at  9®Uv.  ;  cltv 
dressed  veals  slow  » t  nnd  country  dressed 

at  10®l4)4c,:  dressed  gra«*ers  nnd  bUHefmllk  calves 
extremely  dull  at  BiVoD^c.  Live  calve*,  Jersey,  Bucks 
ami  River  County,  good  to  choice,  H  <01  le:  do.  state 
prime,  9)4@!Oo-  do.  State,  fair  to  good,  st4®9c;  do. 
buttermilk  fed.  4®4)4c;  do.  grassers,  394®4Mo. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SEERS- 

Call  on  or  write  to  It.  II.  A LLEN  &  (!Ot,  New 

i  oru,  for  whatever  you  want,  of  the  above. 
ADDRESS  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET. 


- - - - l-  ■  —7*0 

icsrlsM  Two-bafos  Fowvr,  jneltively  unequoled  l«»r  eftws  of 
t«»in  snd  nmcimtof  power,  m,,l  8t»a<l*rd  F.-if  cmt.  r  ihM  give*  (hr 
nm<t  unbounded  **tWkrtlftn.  Cliltlng  leerl  mvi—  money. 
Economy  My$  try  It.  Fearless  Thnishi  rn  nnd  ClMutem,  Clovur- 
hullkrr,  Wood  Circulur-inw  Ma<d,ini.*»  ami  Fumnng-nulJr,  not:  ex- 
c»Mfd  by  »»ny.  Buy  Uic  best  Cnlaloiftip  free.  Addrett, 

JIINAKD  1IARDEK,  Ooi.lesklH,  SdmtmHc  Co  ,  N.  V 


IPRi 


OUR  LITTLE  ONES 

«  J  THE  NURSERY. 

The  most  Beautifully  Illustrated  Magazine 
for  Little  People  in  the  World. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  this  Magazine  proves 
that  1  he  people  desire  the  best  literary  and  artistic  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  little  chddren. 
The  stories  and  poems,  all  original,  are  by  the 
Best  Writers  for  Children. 

The  illustrations,  3S0  a  year,  are  made  by  the 
Best  Artists  In  the  World, 
expressly  for  this  Migazine.  Invaluable  as  an  educa¬ 
tor.  The  cheapest  a-  well  as  the  best. 

81.50  A  Y EAR.  15  CENTS  A  COPY. 
Newsdealers  sell  it.  Specimen  free.  The  most  lib¬ 
eral  terms  to  Agents.  Special  terms  to  Schools. 

RUSSELL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(  DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 

I  SKIN  CURES 

^  o 

w  Is  Warranted  to  Cure 

„  ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS,  w 
g  INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST,  3 
|  ALL  ROUGH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS,  > 
m  DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP,  2 
g  SCROFULA  ULCERS,  PIMPLES  and  g 
TENDER  ITCH  INC  Son  all  parts  of  the  ^4 
body.  It  makes  the  akin  white,  soft  and  smooth  1 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  nnd  ia  the  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  THE  WORLD.  Elegantly  pot  up.  two 
bottles  in  one  package,  consisting  of  noth  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  class  druggists  have  it.  Tnee$l.  per  package 


nuuuuLivBj  Iiiniuiuia,  V  jiai  r ,  v;  UU.  CUlie  WlUg  /  *  - - 

teal.  *  pair.  35®4oc.  do.  green  wing,  teal,  do.,  25c:  ■■  A  I’ll  P  M  Alini*  Hasm  , 

do.  common.  9  pair,  2>Xo025c:  venison,  Mtnu.  short  A  BJI  k  AV|II||b  |  DID 

saddles,  *  tt  I7®18c;  do.  Stats  and  other  Western,  A  iLknUUIlt  I  H I  I  ■ 

saddles.  15®16c.  Hare*,  9  pair,  5t®60c;  Kahblts,  y 
pair,  25® 40c. 


5«o;  Patna,  duty  paid,  594®6o. 


yellow,  6H®69yc. 

Tobacco.— Kentucky  quiet  and  unchanged.  Lug*, 
toic.;  leaf.  7j4(.el2e.;  seed  leaf  quiet;  1881  Wisconsin 
Havana  Seed,  13)41  W;  1831  Ohio,  5W®9e;  1880  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  9<0l4e.;  Havana.  88«l  ir>. 

Vkoktahles  —Good  demand  for  Irish  potatoes,  and 
with  the  supply  light,  choice  stock  1*  held  drmly  and 
with  confidence,  a  good  many  arriving  are  more  or 
less  frozen.  Sweets  are  plenty  and  very  slow,  On¬ 
ions  In  liberal  supply  and  dull. 

0a|ous,  red,  9  bbl..  $1®1.50;  yellow.  $1.25®  1.50; 
White,  El.  1 5(02.50,  Cabbage,  near-by,  9  UX),  $4®6-  Fo- 
tatoos,  L.  Island,  9  bbl,  $2.35®2.50;  do.  Western  N.  Y.. 


For  the  purpose  of  CONVINCING  YOU  that  the 
WEEKLY  NOVELIST  js  the  Best  Story  Paper  In 
America, ‘  we  will  mall  yon  a  trial  (rip  of  th'lrt-  on  back 
numbers,  in  regular  order,  upon  receipt  of  25  cents, 
either  lu  postage  stamps  or  currency ,  (Regular  sub¬ 
script  Ion  price  Is  $3  a  venr.)  Address  NOVELIST 
PUBLISHING  CO  ,  No  20  Rose  Street,  Nr  w  YorkCity 


Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel  Plating 

A  trade  easily  learned  Costs  little  to  start  and  pa,  s 
well.  Ihe  F.lcctro- Plate r‘s  Guide,  a  manual  of  lu 
si  ruction  In  the  art  of  gold,  silver  and  nickel  plating. 
Send  free  for  2  stamps.  We  will  start  persons  lu  busi¬ 
ness.  and,  If  not  successful,  will  take  apparatus  buck 
Try  It.  outfits,  $1.00.  $230,  up  F.  LOWEY  &  CO.,  45 
Fclton  Htrkkt  New  York 


AlPLTflUl  CJUl  D0Wr  srusl>  11  lortuuc.  OUGlt 
,  H  [\|  \  worth  $91.  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO. 

.  ,  U  10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

SPLENDID!  50  Latest  Style  ehromo  cards,  name  n 
case.  Prern.  with  8  pks.  E.H.Pardee  NewHaven.CL 


HOW  WATCHES  ARE 

MADE. — In  a  Solid  Gold 
Watch,  aside  from  the  necessary 
thickness  for  engraving  and  pol¬ 
ishing,  a  large  proportion  of  metal 
is  needed  only  to  stiffen  and  hold 
the  engraved  portions  in  place, 
and  supply  strength.  The  sur¬ 
plus  gold  is  adlually  needless.  In 
James  Boss’  Patent  Gold  Watch  Cases 

this  waste  is  saved,  and  solidity 
and  strength  secured  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  process,  at  ^  to  }4  the  cost 
A  plate  of  solid  gold  is  soldered 
on  each  side  of  a  plate  of  nickel 
composition  metal,  and  the  three 
are  then  passed  between  polished 
steel  rollers.  F rom  this  the  cases, 
backs,  centers,  bezels,  &c.,  are  cut 
and  shaped  by  dies  and  formers. 

The  gold  is  thick  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  all  kinds  of  chasing, 
engraving  and  engine  turning. 
These  cases  have  been  worn  per- 
fe6Uy  smooth  by  use  without 
removing  the  gold.  This  is  the  only 
Case  made  under  this  process  and  war- 
ranted  by  special  certificate.  For  sale 

bv  all  Jewelers.  150.000  of  these 
Cases  now  carried  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  Largest  and  Old¬ 
est  Factory.  Established  1854. 

TO  .TEtnaitn.sTI 

Our  iJsiA.  IT osh  I’ntent  Gold  W - -7 

Wutcll CiU«S  Arc  beiliff  imitated  dTEo  M*. 

by  finacriipiiton*  nmker$.  We 

ciiiKinn  you  ro  nvfjld  iDjpof-ition  /|\ 

on  ifonnclvi'i  nnd  f~n*tri mrr*  by  A  /  |  \ 

taking  uoni?  I’VccfiL  those  cun* 

tuiiilog  Qlir  trn*lo  murk  uud  our  iiqned  Guurantce. 

IIAGSTM7!  Ac  TIinUl'K.  rillLADELPHIA,  Pa. 

Send  sthUJp  fur  lUuslruU'tl  Catatuguo,  and  name  this  paper, 

GREAT  SAVINGToR  FARMERS! 


d.  11 JL 

Lightning 
Hay  Knife! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent  ) 


(HjS-l  Awarded  •  •  FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT” 

i  A  at  Melbourae  Exhibition,  L8S0. 

Ws><  awarded  the  first  itrrmiiiiii 
at  tlie  Intemationul  Exhibition  in 
VT--f  Philadelphia,  in  l8?ti,  and  accepted 

by  the  Judge*  as 

L  I  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 

m  r  KNIFE  IN  USE. 

/  j-J  It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 

I rnrhl  to  cut  fine  feed  fre-m  bale,  to 
Cut  down  moir  nr  smek,  tn  out  ror»i- 
I  r  elalke  for  feed,  to  rut  pvo<.  or  for 

el  ditching  in  umrshes.  and  has  no 

/  >  eqtial  for  cutting  ensilage  from  tlte 

'  I  silo.  TRY  IT. 

[/  IT  WILD  PAY  YOU. 

‘  MnTnif«i'tTire<1  only  by 

HIRAM  HOLTS  CO.,  East  Wilton,  Me.,U.S.A. 

For  mlr.  hi/  Hardware  Merchant*  and  Hu.  trad*  tjrneralh/. 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being 
a  strong  net-work  without  barbs,  ic  w  ill  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  Wellaa  the  most  vicious  st..-ok,  w  ith¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It,  is  Just  the 
fence  for  farmer*,  gardeners,  stool; -raiser*,  and  rail- 
roads;  very  desirablo  for  lawns,  parks  or  comc-teries. 
As  it  is  covered  with  ru-t-prnor  paint  it  will  Im-t  a  life- 
time.  It  is  Miperterto  boards  iu  every  r*  :  ret,  and  far 
(letter  than  barbed  wire  We  a*k  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  wiH  weak  itseir  into  favor.  The  Sedg¬ 
wick  llim,  made  of  wrought  Iron  pipe  and  »teel 
wire,  doly  all  wmpetition  In  DeattU'*.*,  li.  htness, 
streugth  and  ditrabi  tty.  Wesl-O  make  iheBES  1‘  and 
CrtEAFES  l’  ALL  IKON  Automatic  or  M’.t.u. open¬ 
ing  Gstk-  Ask  hardware  deuler*.  or  for  pinn  IJwtand 
particulars  s.-l  (I  ns-s 

Sedswiik  tiro*.,  ICIcliitinutl,  Ind.  <5 

FSVE-TO^ 

WAGON  SULES  SGO  P 

All  iron  and  Steel,  Brass  Ton  Ream.  Jones  h<t  I 
pays  the  freight.  All  sizes  equully  low,  for  free  I  ^ 
book,  Address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  / 

Binjhimtoa,  N. 


AV 


—y  In  E legant  Script  T vpe, 

/  on  5  o  6o*ui1('al(mpoi-tcd  clifw»o\.^i 
Canl*,10c.  I<  pk«.  %  I.  00  prurl  6«vv|\i 


ifitcdeaiXcnrJ*  Willi  1  u’I'ihI  rorn^r»,loiv\^>y 
k*/3K«nt*’larcovlhiim  roattlulug  »'.l  iteit\w(i 


W* /  Adonis’ JarKe.Nlhnm  oonuiuUiK  s'.Uiiu  Atcst 
'/  styles  of Imporletl  hevul  ed-T«  and  Bstln 
f  OSTdn,  With  illusliHtcd  prt  riilutn  list  A  prlvstc  turms^V 
to  Ig«aut  2>0o  CABD  kULLB,  Northtord,  Cuuu.  X 
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£cx  i\)t  Piling. 


HISTORY  OF  A  GOVERNMENT 
DOLLAR. 


UNCLE  MARK. 


There  are  probably  none  of  my  young 
friends  who  have  not  seen  a  “  greenback”  dol¬ 
lar,  but  there  are  many,  without  doubt,  who 
have  never  heard  how  it  was  made.  The 
paper  on  which  the  national  securities  are 
printed  is  manufactured  now  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  peculiar  fiber  which  is  seen  on 
the  right  hand  end  of  a  note  is  what  so  much 
puzzles  counterfeiters.  But  let  us  pass  at  once 
to  the  Bureau  of  Priuting  and  Engraving. 
Here  about 900  persons  are  employed,  of  whom 
about  600  are  women  or  girls.  The  depart¬ 
ment  is  divided  into  various  sections,  the 
workers  in  each  attending  to  only  one  of  the 
many  processes  through  which  the  bill  passes 
before  it  comes  out  a  neat,  crisp  note.  The 
utmost  care  is  taken  that  there  shall  be  no 
losses,  either  from  accident  or  theft.  Should 
a  single  sheet  he  missing  the  printer  isobliged 
to  satisfactorily  account  for  it  before  leaving 
the  building. 

The  first  process  in  the  printing  is  to  give 
the  face  of  the  bill  an  impression  without  the 
red  stamp  or  seal,  and  after  this  has  been  done 
the  bills  are  removed  to  a  drying  room  where 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  dayB. 
When  they  are  sufficiently  dry  the  red  seal  is 
printed  upon  them,  and  the  back  is  also  im¬ 
pressed.  After  all  tbe  impressions  are  made 
the  bills  go  into  the  examining  room,  where 
women  note  any  defects  there  may  be  in  the 
work.  Then  others  cut  them  ;  others  count 
them  and  do  them  up  in  packages  ready  for 
the  vaults.  It  would  be  of  little  use  for  any 
oue  to  try  to  “  break  in  and  steal”  from  these 
great  vaults.  An  immense  iron  door  is  the 
only  entrance,  and  this  door  is  worked  by  a 
combination  lock  which  it  requires  three  men 
to  operate. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  bills  are  count¬ 
ed  by  some  of  the  “  counters,”  who  are  gener¬ 
ally  ladies,  is  simply  marvelous.  There  is  one 
lady  there,  it  is  said,  who  can  count  at  the 
rate  of  ISO  notes  per  minote,  {hat  is,  three 
each  second,  which  is  wonderful  indeed. 

Tbe  sheets  are  all  printed  from  steel  plates, 
which  are  engraved  in  five  different  styles, 
viz.,  the  script,  the  ornamental  work  near  the 
figure,  representing  the  denomination;  the  let¬ 
tering,  the  vignette  aud  the  portrait.  Each 
style  of  engraving  is  done  by  a  separate  man 
so  that  no  one  person  could  ever  engrave  a  bill 
entire.  Each  engraver  receives  from  Bix  to 
eight  dollars  a  day. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  impossibility  almost  of 
having  loss  by  carelessness  or  dishonesty.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  men  who  manufacture  the 
paper  and  ending  with  tbe  clerk  who  places 
the  packages  in  the  vault,  receipts  most  be 
given  for  every  bill  or  sheet  that  passes 
through  the  workmen’s  hands.  So  you  see  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  any  error  to  be  made, 
and  if  there  is  one  the  error  can  be  traced  to 
the  one  who  made  it.  No  one  who  works  in 
that  office  can  expect  to  get  rich  by  dishonesty. 

But  if  we  could  follow  the  life  history  of  a 
“  dollar  ”  from  the  time  it  leaves  tbe  vaults 
until  it  comes  back  again  to  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury  an  old,  worn-out  thing 
to  be  burned  in  the  furnace  and  replaced  by 
those  which  are  new,  what  a  story  it  might 
tell!  How  m iny  pockets  it  has  been  in;  how 
many  miserly  hands,  how  many  philanthrop¬ 
ic  ones,  have  held  it;  how  it  has  been  jum¬ 
bled  with  thousands  of  others  in  the  treasu¬ 
ries  of  the  rich,  and  how  it  has  been  fondly 
cherished  by  the  unfortunate  poor,  perhaps, 
for  the  lime  being  as  the  only  dollar  they 
have  in  the  wide  world!  So  from  hand  to 
hand  it  goes,  paying  for  good  things  and  pay¬ 
ing  for  bad  until,  having  fully  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  it  is  de- 
bti\  yed  by  authority  and  replaced  by  one 
that  is  new. 


YOUNG  QUERIST. 

J.  A  R,  Monroe,  N.  C.,  wants  a  recipe  for 
tannine  light  skins. 

Ans  — We  give  the  following,  which  is  said 
to  answer  the  purpose  admirably: — To  ten 
gallons  of  soft,  wauu  water,  add  one-half 
bushel  bran  with  agitation.  Let  stand  in  a 
warm  room  until  it  ferments,  then  add  seven 
pounds  of  salt,  stir  until  dissolved;  then  aid, 
slowly,  two  and  one  half  pounds  of  sulphuric 
acid,  stirring  all  the  time;  handle  hides  until 
salinated;  let  remain  from  four  to  12  hours, 

P.  M.,  Malone,  N.  Y. .  wants  to  know  if  raw 
chestnuts  are  injurious  to  one’s  health. 

Ans. — We  have  heard  of  instances  where 
persons  have  died  from  over-eating  of  raw 
chestnu's.  They  are  certainly  not  easily 
digested.  Tbe  better  way  is  to  roast  or  boil 
them.  Eaten  in  moderate  quantities  we  do 
not  know  that  raw  chestnuts  are  particularly 
injurious  to  one’s  health. 


J.  A.  M.,  Halcotville,  N.  Y.,  asks:  1,  where 
he  can  get  Robinson’s  Progressive  Arith¬ 
metic.  2,  which  is  the  best  treatise  on  Botany, 
and  where  can  it  be  obtained. 

Ans. — 1.  At  any  good  bookstore.  2.  Gray’s 
is  probably  the  best  work  on  Botany,  and  can 
be  obtained  at  any  town  or  city  bookstore. 

S.  R.,  Clarence  Center,  N.  ¥.,  asks  if  the 
flower  seeds  of  the  regular  distribution  will  be 
sent  to  all  subscribers  or  only  to  those  who 
apply. 

Ans.— The  whole  seed  distribution  will  be 
sent  only  to  those  who  apply  and  send  six 
cents  for  postage. 

S.  O.  L.,  Jerome.  Neb.,  asks  if  it  hurts  onions 
to  be  frozen. 

Ans,— The  freezing  does  not  injure  them, 
providing  they  are  not  allowed  to  thaw 
and  then  freeze  again.  It  is  (he  alternate 
thawing  aud  freezing  which  is  injurious. 

E.  M.  T.fCornn.'all,  Out.,  asks  if  it  is  natural 
for  fuchsias  and  petunias  to  grow  straight  up. 

Axs  -  If  you  mean  are  they  erect  growing 
iu  distinction  from  “creepers,”  we  answer  it 
is  natural  for  them  to  grow  erect. 

♦  «« - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Uncle  Mark  I  have  heen  thinking  of  a 
new  plan  to  encourage  the  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  to  write.  Suppose  you 
offer  a  prize  to  the  one  who  writes  the  most 
letters  that  are  printed  iu  the  iiURAL  during 
the  year.  Also,  a  prize  to  the  oue  w  ho  writes 
the  most  letters  for  the  waste-basket.  Also, 
to  the  one  who  speaks  first  and  best  in  all  the 
Di.'Cussions.  The  prizes  need  not  be  costly 
ones.  You  know  that  a  yard  of  ribbon  goes  a 
long  way  with  a  little  girl,  and  a  jack-knife 
fiLls a  little  boy’s  eye  “clear  up.”  The  name 
of  winning  a  prize  goes  with  them  dowm  the 
pathway  of  life.  Here  are  a  few  lines  which 
I  dedicate: 

TO  MY  RURAL  COUSIN  MAGGIE. 

Do  you  dream  I  hat  earth  holds  some  sacred  spot- 
Sonic  place  more  favored  than  your  humble  lot. 

Some  lund  that  Is  free  from  sorrow  aud  from  woe, 
Where  weary  ones  may  rest  thel  ng  day  through  ? 

Think  you  that  other  beings  are  now  abiding  there, 
Have  left  all  trials,  and  now  ure  free  from  care  ? 

And  are  you  thinking  that  their  sun  stBnds  still, 

And  every  thought  and  wish  Is  answered  to  their  w  111 . 

Fair  dreamer,  awake!  there's  no  haven  here  below, 
This  earth  holds  no  resting  place  Quite  free  from  woe; 
Each  bod  v  bears  a  palll  that  tbe  soul  must  carry  thro’, 
Each  climate  has  its  plagues;  all  nature  seems  untrue. 

There  Is  uothing  true  but  Heaven,  so  dream  away  to¬ 
day  ! 

And  call  that  Heaven  down  to  you,  to  rest  you  on  the 
way. 

Encircle  round  your  home  a  heaven  of  quiet  thought, 
Then  will  you  feel  assured  *twa»  heaven  that  you 
sought.  Helen  Leiekai. 

[I  will  consider  your  suggestions.— U.  M.] 

Uncle  Mark  I  hardly  know  what  to  say 
about  my  garden  this  year.  The  fact  is.  if  I 
say  very  little  it  w  ill  about  fit  the  size  of  what 
I  got  from  it.  I  think  if  it  could  have  been 
planted  early  It  would  have  done  much  better, 
but  the  season  was  late,  and  when  plants 
should  have  been  growing  most  rapidly  the 
drought  checked  them.  But  I  am  much  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  others  whose  lauds  lay  on  high 
ground  aud  whose  crops  amounted  to  nothing. 
My  potatoes  gave  about  a  quarter  of  what 
they  ought,  and  other  vegetables  were  about 
the  same.  Fruit  has  also  been  very  poor;  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  are  exceedingly  wormy,  and 
peaches  in  this  vicinity  were  nipped  complete¬ 
ly  by  frosts.  Our  (Juthbert  Raspberries  did 
splendidly,  aud  have  spread  over  quite  a  plot 
of  ground.  Grapes  also  did  well.  The  crop 
will  he  considerably  larger  than  it  was  last 
season  if  the  early  frosts  are  not  too  severe. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  this  has  been  decidedly 
an  off  year  for  gardening. 

Your  nephew,  C.  A  Buttekworth. 

DearUnclk  Mark:— It  has  been  nearly  a 
year  since  I  wrote  to  you  before,  so  I  thought 
I  would  write  now.  1  have  written  twice  be 
fore  Lut  1  guess  my  letters  reached  the  waste 
basket.  I  planted  quite  a  few  flower  seeds 
and  1  had  a  nice  flower  garden.  The  only 
vegetables  I  had  were  tbe  watermelons,  one 
Gem  Squash  and  a  row  of  pop  corn.  I  have 
just  been  reading  the  Rural.  Thanks  for 
the  watermelon  seeds  you  sent  me.  I  planted 
six,  but  only  three  came  up;  they  grow 
splendidly.  We  have  four  canary  birds,  two 
young  ones  and  two  old  ones  There  were 
six,  but  we  sold  one  pair.  1  think  a  badge 
would  be  very  uiee  f<  r  the  Club  members.  I 
would  like  to  try  huckleberry  planting  but 
huckleberries  do  not  grow  here.  I  have  been 
on  two  ixcursif  ns  ibis  Summer  and  enjoyed 
them  very  much.  Your  uiece, 

Cornwall,  Ontario.  Ella  M.  Turner. 

Dear  Uncle  Mahk:— 1  received  six  water- 
melcn  fftds  ai  d  planted  them  in  a  well- 
manured  hill  1  used  Crocker’s  phosphate. 
Only  two  of  the  seeds  germinated,  which  pro¬ 
duced  four  melons.  The  largest  one  weighed 
12  pounds  one  ounce,  and  the  combined 
weight  was  27  pounds  one  ounce.  As  the 
season  was  backward  I  could  not  send  in  my 
report  before.  Your  niece, 

I  Clinton  Co.,  Mich.  Zonah  Rowley. 


*•>*> 


PROFESSOR 


?y0SPIM77C 

SMING  1 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der, 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

llutnford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  rtf.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


WELLS,  RiCHARbsON  A  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


)  A  MEW  DISCOVERY. 

I  fWFor  several  years  wo  have  furnished  the 
P  Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti- 

>  (trial  color  for  butter;  8”  meritorious  that  It  met 
|  with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  tho 
[highest  and  only  prizes  at  Loth  International 
x  Dairy  Fairs. 

|  by  patient  audseientifle  chemical  re¬ 

search  we  hove  improved  in  several  points,  and 
know  oiler  this  new  color  ns  the  bent  in  the  world. 

. It  Will  Mot  Colortbe  Buttermilk.  It 

I  Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 

|  Strongest,  Brightest  and 

Cheapest  Color  Made, 

(  And,  while  prepared  in  oil,  Is  so  compound 
*eii  that  it  Is  Impossible  lor  ii  to  become  rancid. 

1  LFTBEWARE  of  all  imitations  and  of  all 
[other  oil.  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become 
[rancid  and  spoil. the  batter, 
f  ra*lf  von  cannot  got  the  “improved”  write  us 

►  to  know  where  aud  how  to  gel  it  without  extra 

1  expense.  (16) 

WI-U.S,  KUII.UUISOX  A-  to.,  Ilurlliigton,  Tt.  { 


AYER’S 

AGUE  CURE 

IS  WARRANTED  to  cure  all  cases  of  malarial 
disease,  such  as  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent  or  Chill 
Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  Bilious  Fever 
and  Liver  Complaint.  In  case  of  failure,  after  due 
trial,  dealers  are  authorized  by  our  circular  of  July 
1st,  1882,  to  refund  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  bv  all  Druggists. 


CATARRH 


Bronchitis,  As' limn, 

I  and  DcufliesM  rurtul  at 
t/ourhome.  Great  Hr  1  d  ove, 
merits  made  iu  past  three 
years, and  wonderful  cures  after others  failed.  Hud 
cases  wanted.  HOME  TREATMENT  sent 
on  trial.  Bond  for  circulars.  Advice  FREE. 

J.  PRICE  MILLER,  M.  D.,xS  N.  inh  St.,  Pliila.  Pa. 


^ubUcatious. 


IADIES 


OF 

THE 


W— H 


OUSE 


TheONLYBOOK  B  •  of  the  kind-  "everpub'd 

NEW  EDITION 

of  the  White  Home,  witfo  View  a  of  many  c.r  the  nomes  of  tho 
Presidents.  This  1*  the  most  salable  book  published.  Agents 
wanted— send  for  Circulars,  with  full  particulars,  to 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  66  N.  4th  St.  Philad’a. 


A  HISTORY  of  every  Ad- 
ministration  from  Washing, 
with  over  *20  8ctt»l  Portraits  Of  LoiUea 


Ii 


<3jb iEAE* 

NEWKPAI’liK-v  AND  MAGAZINE*. 
Send  O  cents  for  catalogue  of  s.ikki  newspapers 
id  magazines  at  Agents  Lowest  Club  Rates. 

A geuls  want  eil  at  every  P. «». 

H .  A  KEN  VON!  KM..  Dwight,  111.  _ 


AMERICAN 

COMPOSER  . 

As  regards  musical  compositions  of  note,  America 
Is  undoubtedly  young.  A  great  deal  has,  however, 
during  tbe  last  few  >  ear  j,  been  accomplished.  The 
following  are  all  by  native  composers: 

Zenobia.  <93.00 )  By  S.  G.  Pratt. 

A  grand  opera  of  touch  merit. 

6t.  Peter.  (*1.60)  By  J.  K.  Paine. 

A  well  known  Oratorio. 

Redemption  llymu.  (80  cts,)  By  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

A  abort,  but  complete  aud  Impressive  work. 
Christmas.  (Wets  )  By  A.  C.  Umtcrson. 

A  sacred  Cuu'ftta  for  Christmas  time. 

Fall  of  Jerusalem.  (80  CM,)  By  H  E.  Parkhurst. 

Alt  Impressive  and  musical  Cantata. 

4tith  Psalm  (SOets.)  By  Dudley  Buck. 

A  Hrst-claas  sacred  composition 
Praise  to  God.  (#2  00.)  lty  G.  F.  Bristow. 

AfiOratorlo.  Noble  words  and  music. 
Itelslia.zznv.  (#1.00)  By  J.  A.  But  ter  Held. 

Grand  and  beautiful  acculc  Cantata. 

J  oseph’s  Hondo  tie-  (#1-00 )  By  J.  M.  Chadwick. 

A  apteucHd  oriental  sacred  Cantata. 

Christ  the  Lord.  (SOcts.)  By  VV.  Williams. 

Easy  Cnristniiis  Cuntatn. 

Don  rtluuio.  (Si  91.)  Bv  Dudley  Buck. 

A  legend  of  ihe  crusaders.  Set  to  music. 

Picnic.  (St.00.)  By  J.  R.  Thomas. 

will  do  (ln-doors)  for  a  Winter  concert. 

New  Flower  Queen  (75  cts  )  By  o.  K.  Root. 

New  arrangement  fora  famous  Cantata. 
Burning  Ship  (60  cts  )  and  Sstorin  KitiK(88cts 
By  B.  F.  Baser.  Easy  aud  striking  Cantatas. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

OHAS.  H.  D1TSON  (t  CO.,  818  Broadway,  New  York. 


-ill 
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^CHEAPEST  AND  BEST. 

PETERSON’S 

MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 


ATTENTION, 

FARMERS! 

SUN  I  >  FOE  A  SPECIMEN  OCPY  OF 

THE  OHIO  FARMER,  FREE. 

The  oldest,  largest,  mm  rnrsrprlalng,  reliable  and 
va.unblengr. cultural,  live  Stock  and  Family  Weekly 
la  the  count:  y.  (Established  85  yews. 

ONE  YEAR— VJ  jmsiJFH-ONLY  81.Q5. 

Address  -  OHIO  FARMER.  Cleveland, O 


Great  Offers  for  1883 ! 

LARGE  INCREASE  OF  PAGES 

C3f“  A  Supflemest  will  be  a i von  in  every  num¬ 
ber  for  1883.  containing  u  fnli-si/.e  pattern 
for  a  Indy’s  or  child's  dress.  JEvcry  subscri¬ 
ber  will  receive,  Uii ring  tlie  year,  twelve  of 
these  patterns,  worth  more,  alone  than  tbe 
subscription  price._*tf 
Peterson’s  MauazinkIs  the  best  and  cheapest  of 
the  ladles' books.  It  gives  more  for  me  money,  und 
combines  greater  merits,  tU>n  any  Other.  But  In  1883 
It  will  be  greatly  Improved;  though  already  It  has  the 

REST  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS, 

BEST  COLORED  FASHIONS, 

REST  DRESS  PATTERNS, 
BEST  ORIGINAL  STORIES, 

BEST  WORK-TABLE  PATTERNS, 

BE*T  MUSIC,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Its  Immense  circulation  and  long-established  repu¬ 
tation  enable  Its  proprietor  to  distance  all  competi¬ 
tion.  A  ii  ew  feature  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
a  series  at 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES 

The  stories,  novelties,  etc..  In  “  Peterson  ”  lire  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  best  published.  All  rlie  most  pop¬ 
ular  female  writers  contribute  to  It.  The  superb 

Colored  Steel  Fashion  Plates 

In  "Peterson”  are  ahead  of  all  others.  These  plates 
are  engraved  on  steel.  TWICE  Tins  r.-L'.vt.  wzk  Also, 
Household  und  other  receipts ;  articles  on  Art,  Em¬ 
broidery,  Flower  Culture— everything  interesting  to 
Ladles. 

TERMS  (Always  In  Advance),  82.00  A  YEAR. 
CjT  UNPARALLELED  OFFERS  TO  <.'LUBS._j£3 

GREAT  CHOICE  in  PREMIUMS. 

f  With  the  unparalleled  Steel  En- 
graving.  'Christ  be  lure  Pilate,” 
-i  (2ix27  iuchca)orn  handsome  Plio. 

|  tograph  or  Illustrated  Album, 
(lor  getllug  up  the  Club. 

With  an  extra  copy  of  th<>  Mag¬ 
azine  fur  1SS8,  its  it  premium,  to 
the  person  getting  up  the  Club, 
With  bo  I  It  au  extra  copy  of 
the  Maguzliu!  for  1883,  aud  the 
large  Stool  engraving,  or  either 
of  the  Albums,  to  the  person  get- 
l  ting  up  the  Club. 

For  Larger  Clubs  still  Greater  inducements. 

Address,  postpaid, 

CHARLES  J.  PETERSON, 

300  Chest u hi  St.,  Philadelphia  i’n. 

Specimens  sent  gratis,  If  written  for,  to  get  up  clubs 
with. 


2  Copies  for  *3.50 

3  '*  »  4.50. 


4  Copies  for  #6.50. 
6  ••  w.OU. 


5  Copies  for  $8.00. 
7  **  “  10.50 


ACENTS!  WANTED!  „  ACENTS! 

JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE 


00 


NEW 
H  O  L- 
IDAY 

“MISS  RICHARDS’  BOY.”  20  a  day  easily  sold 
We  want  an  Agent  fix  every  town;  Send  fur  circulars, 
terms,  and  agency  to  American  Publishing  Co.. 
Hartford,  Boston,  Chicago.  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis. 


TARiaziRS  and  PAnmEHS’  SONS 

CAN  M  AK  L  per  month 

During  the  Fall  and  Wluter.  For  particulars, 
Address,  J.  C.  SlcCURDV  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS!  BOOK  AGENTS! 

SUNUGHTandSHADOW 

tis^hJohnB.  G  our/h^m 

We  want  1000  more  Agents  to  evil  till*  famous  book. 
Everyone  laughs  and  eric  over  it.  Tens  Of  thousands 
nrO  now  waiting  for  it.  Minirion  flay  W 
The  tempv  aura  cause  L  now  "  Itootnina,  ami  trusts  the  out* 
selling  book  ttH  r  1- 'tu tt.  Now  is  the  litnc  to  work  far  Holiday 
delivery.  8rml  for  circulars  nod  see  our  Sntcial  terms. 
\.  It.  WORTHIMIXOM  Ai  CD..  Harltord.  Cornu 


K.  AM°NTH  £nd  lmarU 

$65kCAN^§iHQ8VIE 

tj  t  P*  ■—  How  to  Abilin  GOOD  HEALTH 

IL  9  r*  C-  LON G  LIFE  b’  ljJai'Py  Homes. 
P.  W.  ZIEULEB  &C0.,  915  Arei  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MASISImtu  STOCK-BOOK 


.TrvTbl  !•;»'■ 


Kft 


tions  lor  growing-  H  is  handsome  enough  for  the 
Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  your 
name  and  Post  Office  address,  with  10  rents,  and  I 
wlU  send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  Ibis  is  not  a 
quarter  of  Its  cost.  It  la  printed  In  both  English  and 
German.  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the 

*"  Vick’*  Seed*  are  the  Beat  In  ilie  World! 
The  Fuuh*L  Uuiok  w 111  tell  how  to  got  and  grow  lh*-in. 

Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable*  Garden..  I  75 

Paget,  6  colored  Plates,  Sju^Engravln**.  For  50c.  lu 
paper  covers;  $1  inelegant  cloth.  In  Oertnau  or  Eng¬ 
lish.  „ 

Vick’s  Illustrated  mosthlv  Magazine— Si  Pages 
a  Colored  plate  In  every  number  and  many  fine  En¬ 
gravings.  Price  $1.25  a  year;  live  copies  for  $5.  Speci¬ 
men  Numbers  sent  for  10c. i  3  trial  copies  for  25  els. 

JAMBS  VICK, 

Rochester,  S'.  Y. 


GOOD  SEED 


Of  best  varieties,  true 
to  name,  is  the  basis  ol 


lending  varieties,  Doth  DC*  and  old. 
Luvelt'i  Small  Fruit*  »r»  the 
beir.  An  tllualrated  priced  c^talqgue  tuning  how  to  ret  *nd 
grow  them.  free.  J.  T.  LO  V  ETT.  I.lltle  Silver,  X.J.,  in¬ 
troducer  o/  Vuthbtrt  Batfb*ny  and  ManehttUr  Strawberry. 


Latest  out,  aim  best  adapted  for  th. 
farmer  In  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 

LEWIS  ST R A  VKR.  York,  I’u 


MOV  28 


THE  RUBAI.  HEW-YORKEB. 


PiisceUaitta#!. 


se-er  -  /u>-u-' 


and 


We  want  M, 000  new  easterners  for  ait  article  needed  bv 
everv  person  orer  ten  years  of  Rtrtv  RotocUjItiu:  t)»a .  will 
a  ..light  tha  heart  of  every  purchaser  tn  nr.lur  to  jecuru 
ihooe  cimonWf  at  once,  wa  ittiiit  ttnOtO  10*000 
VALUARLE  CIFTS  a*  follows  :  To  any  ons  who  will 
ei'ml  u a  thoname*  and  aiulre**  ul  A  pwinanent  residents  ol 
their  town  or  city,  and  To  cents  rnpay  tbs  coat  of  packln.' 
nnd  transportation,  wo  will  n« n d  to  n n V  P“!* ’ *1° -1.  "  i.e.  ’ 

States,  all  Chargee  prcpstll, .the  ViVyV 

iu.sk  ae  shown  111  the  C Uf  ■  *  V,*  °  ‘ ' lJr  y '  1  ,  oV 
This  la  the  GRKATKST  OFFER  over  mido  PA  A  RF. 
srOSSlLLF  FIRM.  Over  fit  worth  of  iiaeful  nr t hies  lor 
Mr.  Each  Dealt  contain*  18  sheow  oftlntod  now  P«pcr, 
and  1?  envoi. 'tire  to  match— Jam  tlia  thing  J»r  peraoiinl  or 
private  tfnrroalh'ndotire  t  on  o»  licet  of  purl  timed  bioctng 

t.Ri.ar,  ono  elegant  Silver  Combination  Fen  «»d  Teach 
Holder,  aa  show..  In  cut,  mi*  Elegant  JspMf.q  Autho- 
craph  Album  with  Silk  Cord  and  T**t*l,  confining 
fortypago*,  one  Quadllblctcdl  Albnm,  containing  no  beun- 
tiCi.l . ... np.ro r  nini.it ci  and  forty  facsimile  l-ovclgn  Postage 


These  happy  children  are  singing  with  •*  Poices  of  Jot/”  to  the 
sweet  etralus  of  the 

PATTERSON  $65  ORGAN 

Contains  four  sets  reeds,  eleven  useful  stops,  Suit  Bust,  Oc- 

.  .  .  m  ■  _  _  .1  . _ T  *  —  ...  f.  .....  11  .  f,, 


mrimeearda,  ImltRllnn  water  rnlnr-,  With  nppropriuie  In- 
jcrlptlonv  for  Iilrtbday,  Chriatmaa  nud  how  \  cat  s  Olf.r. 

Sire  2K.t4  Inrhes.  T'v.i  liandsnmo  Chtnmrt  Curds.  6x  t 
mluJ ^T.oi  neural, h  Pictures  Of  Bird*  In  bright  color.., 


*+*  “They  who  cry  loudest  are  not  always 
the  most  hurt.  Kidney -Wort  does  its  work 
like  the  Good  Samaritan,  quickly,  unosten¬ 
tatiously,  but  with  great  thoroughness.  A 
New  Hampshire  lady  writes:  “  Mother  has 
been  afflicted  for  years  with  kidney  diseases. 
Last  Spring  she  was  very  ill,  and  bad  an 
alarming  pain  aud  numbness  in  one  side 
Kidney-Wort  proved  a  great  blessing  and 
has  completely  cured  her.— Ado. 


nn  Gilt  Edge  Compliment  Curd«,  with  name  und  ele- 
qU  gant  case,  die  H.  M.  Cook,  Merldeu  Conn. 


£eed.s,  giants,  &c. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  1b 


Single  Copy,  per  year . . .  $2.1X1 

11  Six  months .  1.1° 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. ......  83.01  (12s.  6d. 

France .  . .  3.04  (16  V6  fr- 

French  Colonies . .  4-06  (20  ^  fr. 


Any  one  Bending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  froo. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„ 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Inside  (Agato  space) .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50 


Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
fW~  No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


;~n 


PERSONALS. 


gmpUmfltti*  and  patftittenj. 


_  ,  v»0  PUIIOI  muv  ...  v . r  ■ 

h*  F.yon.  One  bottle  of  the  famous  hCSTBO  (or  cleaning 
Hirer  Wnr*.  *\e.  One  piK'kfltrr  i'l  rrlobrnteil  Kn«M«n  (tola 
!,e<l  Nuadles  very  beat  qnHiliy,  cino  Ifnry  handle  boot. 
iTidglovo  bimoner  and  on*  France*  nnd  LontTel  i  "'’r‘a 
toucan  d  Combination  Calendar  Almiiuax*  and  lioollnailou 
r»hle.*Evury  bonk  contains  ttio  arrlclira  *b.->v«  mention. 
id,liiBt«»  ropr«**ntod  or  money  refunded.  The  writing 
DeaK  alnno  1*  worth  #1.  and  will  ple»»«  every  one  who 
.n»-cv.(,K  it.  Wo  shall  only  send  from  *  to  18  to  s  town 
ir  city,  according  to  lt«  »U*.  ‘*F»f«  come  First  •ervetl. 
annoy  will  beroinmod  to  thoa*  who  neglect  th  send  the 
iarn»f«  mm  'I  A<(|«tr«iio9  rwrulrwj.  *SJ*  nnd  ti  rito  in^ 
i .-ini. 'a  and  addressee  plainly  Mntnp" 'nften.. 

r.  c.  RIDEOUT*  CO.  I  Ci  Barclay  St.  N.Y. 


Garmore,sAr".ft.?!,m 

A*  Invented  nnd  worn  by  him 
perfectly  restoring  the  hearing.  .En. 
tirely  deaf  for  thirty  years,  he  hears  with 
them  even  whispers,  distinctly.  Are 
not  observable,  and  remain  in  posi* 
tion  without  aid.  Descriptive  Circular 
Free.  CAUTION  r  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  bogus  ear  diums.  Mine  is  the  only 
successful  artificial  Ear  Drum  manu¬ 
factured.  , 

JOHN  GARMORE, 

FUtU  &  Race  Sis.,  CiuclauatL  O. 


-<i 


The  Steven9'  inaugural  ball  at  Atlanta 
cost  $2,000. 

Mrs.  Garfield's  new  dwelling  house  in  Cleve 
land  co3t  her  $50,000. 

Congressman  elect  Finerty,  of  Chicago, 
year  or  so  ago  was  a  reporter  on  a  paper  of 
that  city. 

Justice  Harlan,  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  has  changed  his  residence  from 
Kentucky  to  Illinois. 

The  health  of  ex-SurgeoD- General  Barnes 
continues  to  be  so  feeble  as  to  excite  the  grav¬ 
est  apprehensions  of  his  friends. 

Dr.  Woodward,  another  of  President  Gar 
field’s  physicians,  has  been  steadily  sinking 
for  several  months  past,  and  no  hopes  of  his 
recovery  are  now  entertained. 

John  R.  Jenkins,  an  ex- Representative  in 
the  Georgia  Assembly,  died  of  hiccoughs  at 
BarneBville,  in  that  State,  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  is  visiting 
Boston,  will  make  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
country  previous  to  his  return  to  England. 
He  is  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Adelina  Patti  ia  said  to  have  declined  a 
proposition  from  Brazil  to  pay  her  $6,300  a 
night  for  40  nights — say  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  for  a  season’s  engagement. 

Mr.  Wilson  Waddingham  has  refused  $1,- 
500,000  for  his  cattle  raoche  in  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey’s  ranch  has  been  bought  by 
J.  W.  Bosler,  who  now  has  84,000  cattle.  It 
is  managed  by  Mr.  Charles  Woolworth. 
Dorsey  has  still  an  interest  of  $150,000  in  it. 


Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  Timductlveluni  is 

ta  the  best  localities  In  the  Went  ncKouateii  for  tanks, 
colleges,  estates  anil  private  Individuals.  Coupon  Bonds, 
Interest  and  prlD.-lpalpald  on  day  of  niulunty  at  the 
Third  National  I  inn  lc  in  IVew  York  City. 
Funds  promptly  placet!,  l-arxo  experience.  No  losses. 
Investors  compelled  to  lake  no  Inna.  No  delays  In  pay¬ 
ment  or  Interest-  Only  the  very  choicest  loans  accepted 
Full  Information  given  to  those  seeking  Safe  nnd 
profitable  Investments.  Send  lor  circular,  ret- 
•fences  und  sample  documents. 

F.  M.  PKBK1NS,  Prea  I..  IT.  PERKINS,  Sec. 

J.T.  WARNE,  Vice  Pre*.  C-  W.Gli  LOT,  Troa*. 
N.  F.  HA  RT.  Auditor. 

WEALTHY  FARMERS 

business  and  reside  In  a  city,  can  have  a  circular,  with 
cuts  of  a  FINK  RESIDENCE  for  sale  on  easy  terms, 
by  writing  to  JOHN  II.  JOHNSON. 

ft.  K.  Agent,  Springfield,  Okie. 


IUTO  V  IMi  ,  Ii  uiuuiu,  ,v  V  .TT—  .  1  ,  ’ 

without  the  extension  top,  finished  lor  Chapel,  at  the  same  price. 
Thousands  of  these  instruments  havo  found  their  way  Into  nappy 
homes  andSuminv  schools,  and  are  universally  conceded  to  he 
the  best  Organ  lor  the  least  money  ut  any  yet  offered  to  the 
public.  Oilier  styles  from  *5U  to  $150,  nil  limy  wurrmiie.i  for 
six  venrs.  and  shipped  on  15  day*’ test  trial  before  payment 
is  required.  Bny  your  Organs  and  Pianos  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  direct  and  save  mnnev  hy  avoiding  the  usual  commission* 
paid  to  dealers  ami  agents.  Hahwsoiib  Illustrated  (  ata- 
loovk  free.  Address  the  manufacturer. 

JAMES  T.  PATTERSON,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


£torb  and  $oultty. 


MONT  EXTENSIVE  PURE  BRED 

LIVE  STOC^E^TApUSHMENT 


CLYDESDALE  HORSES,  PKKOUERON  NORMAN 
HORSES,  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS, 
HOlJjTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE, 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  manu 
years’  experience  In  breeding  and  importing  larue 
collections,  opportunity  of  vumparing  different  breeds, 
low  prices,  because  of  r riant  of  butrl ue*» and  low  rates 
Of  transportation.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence 

solicited  _  _ _ 

X*OWB31iIj  BROTHERS, 

SPRINGS  OR  0>  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Hentloti  Rural  NOW-Vorh-p-r. 


^fal  Estate. 

THE  WESTERN 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO-MORROW 

Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 


r  IhNJb  nu  Elegant  Rook  ot  IjO  raues, 
olored  Places  ot  Flower*  anti  Vegetables, 
1  more  tkau  1. OOO  lllltso-ulioim  ot  the 

least  Flowers.  Plants  and  Vegetables,  aud  Dlrec- 


rie  ties  of  Flower,  Vegetable.  Farm  unS  Tree  Seed  .FREE. 
Culntm/w  Him  erin,/  Hulls  ami  Mu  nit  for  house  and 
garden,  FREE-  Sibley’s >bf»ifri'  Alimmoe,  8NH) prize 
essay  s  i'll  epecial  crops,  Nortliem  nr  Sontheni  .  ditton, 
lOets,  iffainand  /■’itrmSerdsJicitwul—  history  .desex-ip 
tlons,  cultureof  best  Grains.Gin-se*,  PotJitcr-,  lO  ets. 

HiRAIVI  SIBLEY  &.  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

Jkoelu'iler,  X.  V.  uni)  (  lilcujjo.  111* 


HANSELL  RASPBERRY 


.JS.  A  marvel  of  emrlitirsn,  and  uusur 

pitN-ed  ju  ovLcr  JUsiiiohcfi* 

t^r*  tlitf  ^rcAleal  of  ull  itraitbcrries. 

|l‘BERRIESS 


THE  BEST 


OR  STORM  GLASS  AND  THERMOMETER  COMBINED, 
WILL  TELL  LTOTT  1 

Itwtlldctoctnnd  Indicate  c  itreetly  any  chanyw  lit  the  weather  12  to-43 hours 
in  advance.  It  ynll  tell  what  kind  of  i-torm  is  approaching,  and  from  what 
direction— invaluable  to  uuvUcatorx.  Farmers  cun  pin n  their  work 
according  to  its;  proSutiona-  Saves  OU  tlinca  its  cost  in  a  single  season 
Has  an  acciu’ato uicrniometer Httfe  h«“l.  winch  aionets worth  the prtceot  the 
cooibiuation.  This  great  WEATHER  INDICATOR  is  endorsed  by  the 
mot;t  eminent  PUyAcuns.  Pnifesews  DCCT  III  TUC  WflRI  D  I 
ami  Hcieu  title  men  of  the  day  to  tie  the  u  LO  I  in  inbvvUliLLI! 
The  Therm' ■ineur  aud  Itarmueter  are  putui  a  nicely  flnlfihedmiluut  trame 
with  silver  plated  trimmings,  tie.,  ny-ting  It  a  bet  ruilut  ss  well  i-t  uvetnl  o.-- 
nurnent  Wo  will  send  you  a  sample  one,  tleUi*  red  free,  to  your  place,  in  good 
order,  on  receipt  of  *1,  or  six  for  S-V.  A  i: en  t  s  ure  tc aklntr  t  t  oiu  $5  to  $20 
tlailv  selling  them.  A  trial  uilt  conciiice you.  Order  at  once.  Jt  Sell,  at 
-iK;  nf:  Juat  the  thing  to  sell  to  farmer!',  merchants,  etc.  invaluable  to 
everybody.  T).  8.  Fovtage  Sumps  taken  If  in  pood  order,  but  money  pro- 
f erred.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular  and  terms. 

A ddreiia all  Suew to  O S \V EG 4 *  THERMOMETER  W  DIfliS, 

09tiibli*hin*nt  tfi4  kiudlil  th<  trorlti)  OsUTtfO*  0*5'Vt'fiU  C  t>*y  N  •  \  • 

We  refer  to  tile  Mayor,  Postmaster,  Comity  Clerk,  First  and  Second 
National  Banks,  or  any  bUhlneHS  bouse  in  Oswego,  .  Y. 

Write  your  Poet  Qflice,  CouiUu  and  State  plainly,  and  remit  by  money-order 
draft  on  Xeto  Vo  r  hr  or  registered  at  our  ride. 

•ihU  will  make  n  Kuautlful  bihI  Very  L  ficful  Present- 

yiKXU  W1I  VT  THE  PUBLIC  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

1  fln«l  Pool*!  Biirometei  worka  as  welt  **  one  thui  ec-  u  tit\y  rtoJtnr.?.  X  on.  cro  rely  on  n 
erery  iliae.  Cakt.  Chau-  K*  Koou-.^.  snip  *‘Twnisht,M  Sin  Francisco. 

Bafomner  rw?Hv J  \o  .5004  ortlcr,  tuiA  ffin't  ee,y  tciAt  the  Instrument  £lves  perfect  sat* 
Isfacii vn  la  everj  respect,  il  Sa  niraclj  made  amt  woutlcrraily  cheun  At  two  dollars, 

lixo.  B.  Parsons,  M.  C*  ft*  R*  Office,  Delruli,  Mich. 

Poof*  Ba«*toetcr  has  slreartY  es'  jus  man y  tixn*^  lt«  gp*U  In  foretelling  the  weather. 

It  I*  a  wonderful  curfnsUr  ami  wiiric.s  to  pcrtfcotloi*.  F.  J*  HoBniWOSi M.llwftuketJ,Wifl. 

BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS.  None  genuine 
without  our  Trade  Mark,  and  figmiturd  of  J.  A-  Pool,  on  back  ot  Instru- 

E vety lnatrnmemt  vvarrmitcd  Perfect  and  Reliable.  Slzri  pvtlnehea  long, 
8*4  wide.  If  not  matlBfied  on  receiving  the  instrument,  rctirni  A  at  once  ana 
we  will  refund  your  money.  Please  state  where  you  saw  our  advertisement. 

BOYS,  HERE  ISA  CHANCE! 

The  SOLAR  WATCH,  a  perfect  Timekeeper, 
and  a  trial  subscription  to  the 
COLDEN  ARGOSY, A  Weeklj  Pc|>urfor  Ituisnml  Girls, 

FOR  ONLY  23  CENTS. 

The  Solar  iVatctl  1,  trio  latent  wen  ror.  31  will  dwinte  t!'e  tint* 
accanti-y  i.Mt  tit  .Ml  EU  CUT  b<  1  UV  OttUt-tt.  Itcim,lit«of 
A  cou>("Va  <  worth  «1"txo  uioro  tima  30  rout*  .  a  ilw  I  and  Ul  >  l  lent  or. 
The  iuat rumen t. being  pohuetl  dim  north,  ttxo  exact  tttne  Is  Infallibly 
*ti>u.  Fox  Boysltl*  J  "«t  ns  gOodea  *416  watrii  ;  (or  Traveler*  It 
lain  Borne  rcatiecte  bstter,  ,D»  it  3-iw-xre  ^Vvee  the  exact  tired  ot  the 
leee  tiirynre'tiy ;  lor  sportsmen  tc  is  mvelnubUi  And  indispensable i 


♦iruinrnl*.  Tlie  W'atclx  calx  be curied  In  the  vest  pocket,  Is 
instantly «itl",to<l.»"  l  wlU  denote  the  -xa't  •Jin*  Boys.  j««»* 
llxink  vtli.  AWatik  tor  23  Cm'*-  Dvery stetometiS 
gnaiantcedorwoney  reuxlxded.  Tbm  tx  t;o  lxuhtbti^,  and  the  Solas 
tVatclx  willxln  ,|  iiat  what  wo  aav.  It  xa  not  *  rot  :  tT  ia  e  Wo«- 
DlCAFl't.l'.HTKgltKKT.  WAPS  OX  nd  fTN'TO  VRIN.'ITLES,  CCChtixTa 

Akoari  txxit.K.  TiieConno’tlaabaoiuitCiycoriert.Mid  iaeocloaei* 
in  obeautllul  nickel  cafe.  It  must  no  t  l-s  conioumlud  wIthtliosi> 
called  aiaa-n"tlc  time  nlrr#a,  which  have  town  axciottToly  »dv.  S 
Th. holer  Waietx  hR«  merer  been  advortiaed  Tor  less  than  ;<a 
Cable. bit  In  order  to  introdo-e  our  otevantly  tllnslrate.l  youth** 
puper"  Tax  Golds*  A  roost,''  we  wtUaenil  yon  the  some  a  tr’al 
month  and  the  Sol*«  Waxen  FREE,  If  mi  will  xend  ixe  2.1  cent* 
to  par  poet,.**  amt  paculn  c  rvpeTxea.  Pn.Caae  staitipa  token. 

Addnte  E.  G.R1DEOI  V  A  t  t»..  Ill  Barclay  St.,  \cw  York. 

WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  WASHER  to  do  better 
I  -* .  \  A  work  and  do  it  easier  and  In  less  time  than  any  other  machine 

P~  -  fUy'  '  i\  in  the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we  Will  refund  the  money 

3  AGENTS  W  A  NTE  D  leS 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  making  from  S7o  to  $150  per 
mouth.  Farmers  mate  $axi  to  $500  during  the  winter.  La¬ 
dies  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retal  I  price  only 
S5.  Sample  to  thetse  desiring  an  agency  $2.  Also  the  Ode- 
brated  KEYSTONE  WHINGERS  at  manufacturera' 
lowest  price.  We  in  Tile  the  strictest  Investigation.  Send 
your  address  ca  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  Unproved  methodc 
SENT  FREE,  Wonderful  results 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices.  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 


Jmtrimu  Frwtt  Driee. 


AMERICAN  M.YNIF’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


■  ■k  ■  ■■  W  ■  g£S»  ..  ESTABLISHED  -g-d 
- "  *  ■  ■  -w  a  NINETY-EIGHT  YEARS  ^ 

cccnc  For  the  MERCHANT  on  our  New  plan|QC  C 
wCCUO  For  the  MARKET  CARDENER  OCEl/O 
CCCnC  For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY  CCCnQ 

vliihil^W  Crown  hy  on rgpUvp»«  on  our  own  Farms  Vhhl/U 
|2r  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  und  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  LL..  . 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETH&SONS, SEED  GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


SUMMIT  STOVE-PIPE  SHELF. 

yA-xA,  toipniTcxl  Kxlcn.lxis  Jix.l  l*xtcnt*r. 

VlAT' ~hi?  ACENTS  WANTED. 

j*M  LI  Slillfi.OO  made  b.r  Due 
1  rJ  Agent  in  CUty-six  day*. 

■-g-SL—  lull  ,,irtP'(i; V, »D,1  lax, or Ag.ot*' 

-S  J  .-J  port-,  vlmwinii  'l'llck  S»lc.  .ml  bog* 

'JrTAy Profit  *.  free.  .V.)  Fr  light  or  Bojdnf 
23*" "Y  churga  lu  Igcnti.  AdiireM  it  oao* 

4/m  L  9  [mJ*  *0.1  .ecure  choice  lerriuxry  *Vtit 

KT  SJ  J.  E.  SHEPARD  St  CO.* 

CUN  CDiNATI,  a. 


ROT  ,T»  5?  Watchmakers.  By  malL  aio.  Ctrculan 

lJUJjiy  fc*«.  j.  &  Bitten  a  co..«i  p*,  sp  >  v 


MAGICi4"y.Rf  FOR  G  ANS'So 


—  THE 

GreatAmerican 


pi  I 

■  "Company  M 


HOW  SLAMMER  PUT  UP  A  STOVE-PIPE 

IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  II. 


Is  it  a  fact  that  a  statue  diminishes  in  size 
when  exposed  to  a  shower  of  rain  f  Yes,  it 
instantly  becomes  a  statue-wet.  (statuette). 

“  These  apples  are  not  flt  for  a  hog  to  eat,” 
said  a  kid-gloved  dandy  to  an  apple-woman. 
— “  Ycu  jest  try  one  and  see,”  she  retorted. 

One  end  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  is  falling 
down  of  old  age,  but  they  hope  to  have  the 
other  end  completed  in  time  to  make  some  re¬ 
pairs  on  the  first  end  before  the  other  end  falls 
down  also.— [Burlington  Hawkeye. 

All  a  man  has  to  do  in  these  days,  to  pass 
for  a  genius,  is  to  button  his  coat  behind,  and 
wear  his  hat  wrong-side  out.  If  he  can  con¬ 
trive  to  tumble  over  an  apple-stand  two  or 
three  tiu.es  it  will  help  the  matter  vastly. 

.Tosh  Billings  says,  “I  haven’t  much 
doubt  but  that  man  sprang  from  the  monkey, 
but  what  bothers  me  is  where  the  monkey 
sprang  from.”  Why,  Josh,  monkeys  spring 
from  trees.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  man  of 
your  perception  should  never  have  noticed 
this  fact. 


“Can't  see  In  the  dark,  any- 1 
Can’t  she  get  a  llgnt?" 


1.— Slammer  yells  to  his  wife — 
"How  does  she  expect  him  to  do 
anything  alone?” 


8.— “Great  Ceesarl  can  he  see  to 
flt  a  pipe  and  she  holding  the  light 
a  mile  off?” 


A  NOVELTY.  CIRCUL UtS  FKEE.  ALL  LEAD¬ 
ING  DKALEKs-  KEEP  THEM  t.ldioss 
MILLER  COMB  CO  , 

No.  20?  -~>oulh  Clark  st.,  Chicago. 
Factory.  66,  68,  7U  am  :>  Ogden  Place,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Can’t  Get  It. 

Dlabe’es,  Bright's  Disease,  Kidney,  Urinary  or 
Liver  Complaints  cannot  he  contracted  by  you  or 
your  family  If  Hop  Ritters  are  used,  and  If  you 
already  h  ve  any  of  these  diseases  Hop  Bitters  Is  the 
only  medicine  that  will  positively  cure  you.  Don’t 
forget  this  and  di  n’t  gi  t  some  puffed  up  stuff  that 
will  only  liai  jh  you. 

Answer  Thin. 

Can  you  And  a  case  of  Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  Diahetes,  Urinary  or  Liver  Complaints  that  Is 
curable,  that  H>*p  Bltrers  has  not  or  cannot  cure? 
ask  your  neighbors  if  they  can.— Adv. 


'  Parent  spark-or resting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sizes,  from  2  to  12  horse  power,  luomiien  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warrant-  it  to  he  Hie  Rest  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  *1  50  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “A,”  which  will  give  you 
full  Information  anti  oriels  to 

B.  W  PAYNE  .*  SON, 

Box  841,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


4. — “That's  right;  burn  him  all  up 
Can’t  she  hold  It  any  closer?” 


5.—  "  Knew  deuced  well  tint-  6.— And  the  man  came  and  put 
would  happen.  Can't  she  send  for  it  up  properly  In  ten  minutes, 
a  man  to  do  such  jobs  as  this,  in. 
stead  of  asking  him?” 


FOR  EARTH  AND  ROCK, 
ommoii  Wells  and  Artesian 
Wells. 

Essy  to  operate,  and  guarantee 
to  give  satisfaction. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

I  Send  for  circular. 

O.  IllTST,  St.  Joseph,  Mo  1 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


GO  w-  22%  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 
■  ■  i  Z  of  Horse. 

3C  ◄  CAPACITY  OF 

S.^  'gfSfrfy  SHELTER 

lu  ‘  30  bushels  pr  hour. 


The  Belle  City 
ENSILAGE  and 
FEED  CUTTER 


it  has  no  equal  for  good. rapid 
work  imdtiunibility.  Can  be 
run  hy  wind  power.  It  suits 
every  time.  Bend  for  circular 
and  name  this  paper. 

DAVID  LAWTON 

Ilueiuc,  Wis. 


THE  GARLEY  SAW  MILL 


BREINIG,  fBOMEriELI)  &  CO.’S 

VEGETABLE 

Cattle  Powder 


iph  and  Led 


ClalniR  to  be  the  seldom  failing  cure  for  all  sicknesses 
of  Horses,  Cattle,  Swine  or  Coultry  Furthermore,  t 
will  ixohkamc  tub  viki.d  «  «r  M  lk  aSD  Titn  i  hR  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  over  25  per  cent.;  fattens  on  one 
fourth  mess  fked.  If  31  pears  of  popularity .  many 
hundreds  of  gross  yearly  sales  with  thousands  of 
w'rltten  testimonials  volunteered  us,  an-  sufficient 
endorsements  in  belislf  of  this  Pow  der  to  rank  it  as 
TMgURgr,  such  honors  wt1  really  possess.  Apply  for 
our  book  of  particulars,  free . 

Try  one  pack.  Price,  25  cents,  postage  paid. 

F.  A.  MILLER.  Philididplii  i.  Proprietor. 

In  writing  please  mention  Kuraj.  New-Yorker. 


HAR!TA$H  OILCAN  IN  A  CO 


id.  Musical 

809  FILBERT  STREET, 


ler  Catalogue.  FREE. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Ml  w.t,  I  IU  IT  PLANTS. 
TIUIA.  HradqiiaiirrM  for 

the  unrivalled  New  Curranl 


ALEXANDER,  BRADLEY  A  DINNING 
Manufacturers' 


FAY’S  PROLIFIC 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


Low  Prices.  Mailln 

WATER  FOWLS 


a  Specialty. 

Free  Catalogues. 


_•  Thoroughbred  LAND  and 
GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


■  ‘2, .500  American  and  Foreign  News 

>  papers  mi d  Magazines  at 

Wholesale  Rates  to  Agents. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  $3.10. 
PETERSON’S,  $1.45. 

N.  Y.  TRIBUNE,  $1  00. 

Others  at  like  low  rates  to  canvassers. 
Complete  Price  List  Free. 

W.  H.  MOORE, 

BROCK  PORT.  N.  Y. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best. 

Will  Crush  and  Grind  Ar  j  thing. 

Illustrated  tut  a  log  no  FREE. 

’Address  L.J.  MILLER  ,  Cincinnati,  Q 


LANE  &  B0DLEY  CO 


AWARDED 


LADIES! 


BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mi! 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  In  1881 
Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Faw  Mills,  Gang  Edgers.  Lath  Machines,  Hub 
id  Spoke  Machinery,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul- 
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abundant  in  number ,  but  so  diminished  in 
size  as  to  quite  unfit  them  for  either  the  table 
or  the  market.  In  quality  it  ranks  -well  up 
among  this  wonderful  batch  of  hybrids — 
wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  parentage, 
especially  on  the  native  side — but  I  cannot 
consider  it  high  in  quality,  as  compared  with 
very  ma ny  of  our  recent  native  seedlings. 
I  quite  agree  with  a  casual  remark  of  Mr. 
Cuarles  Downing,  made  some  years  since,  in 
private  conversation,  that  all  the  Rogers's 
Hybrids  are  likely  to  “go  to  the  wall”  for 
lack  of  high  Quality.  T.  T.  Lyon. 


SEVERAL  OPINIONS 


(ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  NATURE.) 


gfir 


The  Salem  Grape  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  of  Rogers’s  Hybrids;  indeed,  it  is 
understood  by  many  to  be  Mr.  Rogers’s 
favorite,  consequently  the  name  of  his  town 
is  given  it.  At  its  best  it  has  a  bunch  large, 
short,  broad,  compact;  berry  large,  round,  a 
little  darker  red  than  the  Catawba;  pulp 
sweet,  aromatic  and  high  flavored.  Asgrown 
in  Connecticut,  it  is  very  rich  in  quality  and 
a  little  earlier  than  the  Concord.  In  some 
instances  it  has  failed  to  set  its  fruit  well, 
and  sometimes  it  mildews.  Like  many  other 


away  from  tine  piaco  oi  its  ungm, 
little  can  be  said  of  it  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  I  have  found  it  a  vigorous 
grower,  with  healthy  foliage,  and  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  objection  to  it  in  this  respect. 
If  I  may  judge  from  specimens  seen  at  various 
exhibitions  at  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  test  it  in  comparison  with  many  others,  I 
must  characterize  it  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
new  white  grapes,  so  far  as  appearance  and 
quality  are  concerned;  while  the  bunch  is  of 
medium  size,  and,  from  itB  compactness  and 
the  toughness  of  its  skin,  it  is,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  well  qualified  t©  bear  the  rough  hand¬ 
ling  to  which  a  market  grape  must  be  sub¬ 
jected.  The  charge  was  made,  sometime 
since,  that  it  is  a  seedling  of  the  Rebecca,  a 
charge  which,  judging  from  the  fruit  alone, 


The  Mew  White  Grape  Prentiss. — From  Nature 

Fig.  443. 


The  Prentiss  Grape.— This  new  and  de¬ 
licious  grape  has  been  widely  disseminated. 
The  cluster  is  of  moderate  size,  very  compact; 
terries  a  little  below  medium,  of  a  greenish 
white,  and  generally  crowding  in  the  clusters; 
the  skin,  though  thin,  is  tough  and  it  bears 
Handling  vary  well,  and  is  an  excellent 
keeper.  Next  to  the  Duchess  I  think  the 
Prentiss  the  best  white  grape  in  quality;  but 
iu  hardiness  it  surpasses  the  Duchess,  though 
not  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  Concord.  I 
have  planted  some  15  or  18  vines  in  my  vine¬ 
yard  and  think  it  promises  well;  next  year  I 
ahull  expect  fruit.  Like  the  Delaware  it  will 
need  the  best  care  and  management  to  make 
it  successful.  I5-  M.  Augur. 

Middlefleld,  Conn. 

The  Salem  Grape  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  the  so-called  red  grapes,  among  Mr. 
Rogers’s  remarkable  hybrid  varieties.  It  was 
first  sent  out  by  Mr.  Rogers  as  No.  33.  This 
number  was  afterwards  changed,  1  think,  to 
No.  53;  and  the  same  grape  indicated  by  both 
these  numbers  was  subsequently  named 
Salem,  being  the  first  one  of  these  hybrids 
that  received  a  distinctive  name.  Mr.  Rogers 
at  this  time  considered  this  grape  as  the  best 
of  his  production;  and  in  favorable  locations, 
where  It  matures  perfectly,  it  is  perhaps  un¬ 
excelled  in  quality  by  any  other  of  his  hybrids. 
It  is,  however,  in  unfavorable  seasons,  subject 
to  mildew,  with  premature  loss  of  foliage; 
and  it  is  not  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the 
cold  of  our  severe  Winters  without  protection. 


might  seem  probable;  but  the  wood  and 
foliage  are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  Rebecca; 
while  to  my  apprehension  it  could  hardly  re¬ 
ceive  higher  commendation  than  to  be  ranked 
with  it  in  quality. 

Salem  may  doubtless  be  said  to  be  the 
largest  of  Rogers’s  Hybrids.  The  plant  is 
very  vigorous,  making  long,  stout  canes 
clothed  with  large,  rich,  substantial  foliage, 
which,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  seems  to  in¬ 
herit  (doubtless  from  its  foreign  parent),  a 
slight  liability  to  mildew.  It  also,  along  with 
the  vigor  of  its  wild,  native  parent,  inherits 
its  habit  of  collecting  only  a  few  very  large 
berries  in  the  bunch;  and,  with  the  neglect  of 
pruning  and  cultivation,  its  bunches  become 


mm. 


The  Red  Grape  (Rogers)  Salem. -From  Nature.—  Fig.  441 


ings  would  with  neglect.  Those  who  are 
willing  to  take  the  Salem  for  what  it  is, 
and  give  it  the  requisite  care  and  attention, 
especially  as  a  family  grape,  may  raise  it  suc¬ 
cessfully;  but  as  a  common  vineyard  grape 
for  general  planting,  I  think  it  would  not  be 
generally  profitable. 


hybrid  grapes,  it  abhors  neglect.  Give  it  a 
good  border  on  the  sheltered  sid9  of  a  build¬ 
ing  or  a  tight  board  fence;  prune  so  as  to  take 
out  much  of  the  old  wood,  and  give  good 
new  arms  for  bearing,  and  the  probability  is 
a  fair  fruitage. 

The  following  praotice  will  be  found  a  good 
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THE  RURAL  J8IW-Y0RMIB. 


As  compared  with  some  others  of  Mr.  Rogers’s 
red  grapes,  I  have  found  the  Salem  in  flavor 
and  quality  very  much  like  his  hybrid  No.  5. 
The  latter,  however,  is  less  vigorous  in 
growth,  but  has  healthier  foliage,  and  Is  har¬ 
dier  in  Winter.  Both  are  pure-flavored,  and 
quite  free  from  foxiness.  Agawam,  or  No,  15, 
is  a  stronger  grower,  with  larger  berries  and 
clusters  also  a  red  grape,  less  inclined  to  mil¬ 
dew,  and  hardier  in  Winter  than  the  Salem. 
Lindley,  or  No.  9,  has  larger  clusters,  healthier 
foliage,  stronger  growth,  and  is  hardier  than 
Salem,  and  to  most  tastes  is  equal  in  quality. 
Ma«sa«oit,  or  No.  8,  is  also  a  red  grape,  quite 
hardy  and  healthy,  with  large  berries  and 
medium  sized  clusters,  end  is  the  earliest- 
ripening  of  any  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  Hybrids  that 
I  have  grown;  it  is  fine-flavored  when  just 
matured ;  but  a  little  foxy  when  over-ripe. 


The  Pkenti83  Grape  1  have  only  grown 
for  two  years,  and  it  has  not  yet  fruited  on 
my  place.  I  have  for  several  years  had  op¬ 
portunities  fortesting  its  quality,  and  for  com¬ 
paring  it  with  other  varieties.  From  repeated 
exhibitions  of  this  grape  upon  branches  of  the 
vine,  I  think  it  must  be  very  productive,  and 
in  quality,  when  compared  with  the  Rebecca 
grape  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
so  much  alike  that  no  one  seemed  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  from  the  other,  or  to  say  which 
was  the  better  grape.  I  find  the  Prentiss  a 
more  vigorous  grower  than  the  Rebecca, 
under  the  same  conditions;  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  more  productive  vine.  I  regret 
to  say  it  seems  to  have  the  same  t  jndency  to 
mildew  of  the  foliage  which  characterizes  the 
Rebecca.  I  have  not  sufficiently  tested  it  to 
say  what  its  character  for  hardiness  may  be. 
For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Re¬ 
becca  grape,  I  will  say  the  Prentiss  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  agreeable  grape,  rather  sweet, 
sprightly,  not  high-flavored,  but  free  from 
coarseness  or  foxy  odor — a  grape  that  would 
be  regarded  as  “good”  in  any  market;  and 
if  it  proves  sufficiently  hardy  in  Winter,  will 
be  valuable  in  favorable  grape  growing  lo¬ 
calities  where  mildew  is  not  unduly  prevalent. 

Delaware,  O.  Geo.  W.  Campbell. 


The  Salem  has  not  done  very  well  with  me. 
Of  the  Prentiss  I  have  only  a  two-year-old 
vine.  I  should  not  like  to  describe  either. 
Dorchester,  Mass.  M.  P.  Wilder. 


In  estimating  the  value  of  our  grapes  we  do 
not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  betanical 
class,  sub-class  or  family  from  which  they 
originate.  We  can  no  more  understand  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual  variety  under 
consideration  than  we  can  glean  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  diversities  and  differences 
betwen  races  of  men,  or  of  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  without  such  inquiry. 

The  Salem,  Rogers’s  No.  53,  is  a  hy¬ 
brid  between  a  foreign  grape  (the  Black 
Hamburg)  and  a  strong,  vigorous  un¬ 
named  Labrusca  grape,  native  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  with  berries  of  large  size,  and 
strong,  durable  foliage.  I  believe  it  to  be 
unfortunate  that  Mr.  Rogers  used  such  a 
strong,  healthy  native  in  his  hybridizing  ex¬ 
periments,  for  these  grapes  carry  so  much  of 
their  native  health  that  we  have  all  been  led 
to  hope  for  success  in  this  direction,  while  the 
sober  truth  is  that  there  is  no  more  to  hope  for. 
Thousands  of  such  experiments  have  since 
been  made,  and  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded 
so  well.  It  seems  utterly  impossible  to  make 
these  Vitis  vinifera  grapes,  or  their  hybrids, 
succeed  as  well  as  our  own  native  classes,  in 
any  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  Salem  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fine  amateur  grape,  and  sometimes, 
under  favorable  conditions,  valuable  for  vine 
yard  culture,  but  I  do  not  think  it  as  hardy  as 
Wilder,  Agawam  or  Massasoit,  nor  so  good  as 
Delaware,  Iona  or  Eumelan.  It  grows  well 
in  one  spot,  when  but  a  few  rods  away  an¬ 
other  vine  fails.  The  roots  are  the  weak 
point;  the  liber  is  thick  and  soft,  and  very 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  phylloxera. 
When  the  roots  can  go  down  (as  over  a  drain) 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  insect,  it  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  strong  grower.  The  wood  is  not  hard 
and  firm,  and  is  liable  to  go  into  winter-quar¬ 
ters  in  an  unripe  condition.  The  foliage  is  not 
so  durable  as  that  of  the  Concord,  yet  is  better 
than  that  of  the  Delaware.  The  berries  are 
large;  the  clusters  tolerably  compact;  skin 
tough  and  thick,  making  it  a  good  keeper;  the 
seeds  are  large  and  numerous;  last,  but  not 
least,  the  vine  is  rather  a  shy  bearer. 

The  Prentiss  seems  to  succeed  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  but  I  have  not  seen  enough  of 
it  yet  to  come  to  a  conclusive  opinion.  I  have 
merely  seen  and  eaten  the  fruit,  and  observed 
the  growth  and  foliage  of  young  vines.  The 
foliage  seems  much  like  that  of  its  parent,  the 
old  Isabella,  The  fruit  resembles  closely  in 
size  and  form  of  berry  and  bunch  the  Rebecca, 
but  in  my  judgment  it  is  neither  so  good  nor 
attractive.  Here,  again,  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  observation,  we  must  refer  to  the 
family  and  the  class  from  which  it  originated 
to  estimate  its  probable  relative  and  future 


value.  The  Isabella,  the  parent  of  the  Pren¬ 
tiss,  was  brought  north  from  the  Carolinas, 
and  belongs  to  the  Southern  type  of  our  La- 
bnisca  grapes.  Like  the  Catawba,  it  is  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  numerous  varieties,  and  there  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  any  seedling  of  either  of 
these  grapes  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  pa¬ 
rents.  The  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  may  not  always  hold  good  as  to  animal 
life,  but,  as  applied  to  this  Southern  type  of 
grapes,  nature  has  evidently  selected  the 
strongest  for  ns.  The  trouble  with  these 
grapes  at  the  North  is,  that  they  are  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  climate ;  our  seasons  are  too  short  here 
to  matnre  the  wood,  and  the  canes  go  into 
their  winter-quarters  in  an  unripened  condi¬ 
tion,  and  this  causes  them  to  be  more  or  less 
tender.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Isa¬ 
bella  are  certainly  among  our  most  delicious 
grapes;  for  instance,  Whitehall.  It  will  be 
hard  to  beat  this  grape  for  quality  as  a  table 
grape;  it  is  delicious,  but,  unfortunately  like 
Rebecca,  the  vine  is  very  tender,  and  few  per¬ 
sons  have  ever  seen  or  eaten  the  grsps. 

TIere  can  be  no  doubt  but  if  we  can  succeed 
in  thoroughly  acclimatizing  the  seedlings  o£_ 
this  Southern  type  of  our  Labrusca  grapes, 
we  will  secure  better  fruit  than  from  the 
Northern  types,  and  they  will  be  better  keep¬ 
ers,  for  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  usually  thicker 
and  tougher.  Europeans  despise  our  grapes, 
but  it  was  the  despised  Jewish  nation  that 
gave  to  the  world  the  Saviour  of  men.  The 
Prentiss  may  be  the  coming  grape,  and  the 
exception,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  I 
fesr  there  is  little  of  the  miraculous  about  it. 

I  have  great  faith,  however,  in  the  future  of 
American  grapes,  but  I  am  yet  waiting  for 
the  king.  Let  our  horticulturists  persevere 
and  grow  seedlings;  from  seedlings  we  shall 
in  time  succeed  in  acclimatizing  this  fine  South¬ 
ern  type  of  one  of  our  native  classes.  The 
Prentiss  is  but  one  remove  from  the  original ; 
we  need  go  further.  Who  knows,  it  may  be 
the  ancestor  of  the  coming  king. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  D.  S.  Marvin. 


I  have  been  a  grape  grower  for  more  than 
20  years.  My  vineyard  first  was  set  mostly 
to  Delawares;  then,  as  new  and  old  varieties 
appeared,  I  tested  all,  so  that  at  one  time  I 
had  50  varieties  in  bearing.  I  soon  discover¬ 
ed  most  of  them  were  of  no  use  to  me,  and 
so  I  discarded  them.  In  my  judgment  the 
Delaware,  Catawba.  Walter,  Diana  and  Iona 
are  the  best  for  making  good  wine,  the  Diana 
being  the  best  for  flavor  and  richness.  Again, 
they  are  all  as  hardy  as  the  Concord ;  and  the 
Salem,  Walter  and  Delaware  with  me,  ripen 
several  days  ahead  of  the  Concord.  Rogers's 
Nos.  4  and  19  ripen  with  the  Concord,  and 
both  are  fine.large  grapes.  The  Salem,  Rog¬ 
ers’s  15,  is  also  a  fine  grape  when  it  ripens  well, 
which  is  not  often.  It  is  a  poor  bearer,  and 
the  bunches  are  loose  and  sti  aggling.  It  is 
found  to  be  subject  to  mildew  and  rot  by 
some  grape-growers.  All  but  this  are  first- 
class  table  grapes.  Amoag  the  white  grapes — 
Prentiss,  Poeklington,  Empire  State  and  Ni¬ 
agara — to  my  taste  the  first  taste  of  the 
Niagara  is  splendid,  the  after-taste  not  so 
good;  the  Pr<utiss  is  not  as  good  as  the  Niag¬ 
ara,  being  a  little  insipid,  and  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Salem;  the  Poeklington  is  good 
and  fine  all  through  eating;  the  Empire 
State  is  best  of  all,  and  will  be  so  rf  corded  by 
grape-growers.  It  is  certainly  a  fine  grape  in 
all  respects;  none  better,  in  my  judgment. 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  Rose. 


Two  Grapes— the  Prentiss  and  the  Sa¬ 
lem.— Several  bunches  of  the  Prentiss  Grape 
were  received  a  few  weeks  ago  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Hubbard,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  best  of  which  is  presented  on  our  first 
page.  This  variety  Is  not  in  our  trial  grounds, 
and  we  therefore  present  the  opinions  of  emi¬ 
nent  vineyardists  of  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  we  have  no  evidence  of  our  own  to  place 
before  the  reader.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Isa¬ 
bella;  bunch  of  medium  size,  rarely  shouldered 
and  always  compact.  The  berry  is  of  medium 
size,  nearly  round,  of  a  light  green  color.  The 
skin  is  tough  and  the  berries  carry  well.  We 
have  had  the  Salem  grape  for  ten  years.  It 
does  not  thrive  with  us,  and  it  has  rarely  pro¬ 
duced  a  perfect  bunch  and  never  a  full  crop. 
The  vine  has  often  been  injured  by  the  Win¬ 
ters.  The  bunches  portrayed  by  our  artist  In 
so  life-like  a  manner  were  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Rose  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  as  being  of 
average  size  as  they  grow  with  him. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  BAGGING  GRAPES.  ETC. 


In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  Nov.  4th., 
in  noting  the  benefits  of  paper  bags  in  pre¬ 
serving  grapes  from  mildew,  insects,  etc., 
you  say:  “The  person  who  first  suggested 
it  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  who  love  to 
cultivate  the  queen  of  fruits,  etc.”  The  prac¬ 
tice  is  an  old  one,  having  been  in  use  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  in  England,  and  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  some  of  the  old  works  on  garden¬ 


ing.  It  was  in  use  in  this  country  fifty  or 
more  years  ago  by  Mr.  Alphonse  Loubat,  a 
French  gentleman,  who  in  1828  had  a  vine¬ 
yard  near  Fort  Hamilton,  Long  Ialand,  forty 
acres  in  extent,  and  containing  60,000  vines, 
in  fifteen  varieties,  all  foreign.  He  used  paper 
bags  pinned  over  the  bunches  to  protect  them 
from  rose-bugs  and  mildew.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  little  work,  in  English  and  French 
on  opposite  page®,  entitled  the  American  Vine- 
Dresser’s  Guide.  It  was  published  in  1827. 

Apropos  of  vine  culture  in  this  country,  the 
first  attempt  in  the  industry  on  a  large  scale 
was  made  in  Georgia.  A  French  gentleman, 
Mon.  L.  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  in  1770  settled  a  col¬ 
ony  of  French  vine-dressers  in  the  township  of 
New  Bourdeanx,  Warren  Co.  Ga.  The  first  pipe 
of  wine  made  in  the  United  States  was  made 
by  Christopher  Gerb,  one.'of  these  colonists. 
This  wine  was  made  from  the  Warrenton 
Grape,  since  known  as  Herbemont’s  Madeira, 
by  some  supposed  to  be  a  native  grape,  but 
more  probably  a  foreign  grape  imported  by 
those  colonists,  or  perhaps  a  seedling  from  a 
foreign  variety. 

VY ritingabout  this  new-old  practice  of  bag¬ 
ging  graDes,  suggests  to  me  another  new-old 
practice  lately  brought  forward,  namely  that 
of  treading  or  trampling  in  seeds  after  sow¬ 
ing  and  covering  them,  which  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  as  it  should  be,  by  one  of  our  most 
prominent  horticultural  writers  who  claims  it 
as  a  practice  of  his  own  devising.  [We  think 
not.  Eds.]  But  he  iB  not  aware  that  it  is 
recommended  in  the  first  work  on  horticul¬ 
ture  published  in  this  country,  at  Boston  Mass, 
in  1799,  in  which  it  is  laid  down  as  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  routine  of  seed  sowing. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Soloman  when  he  said, 
that  there  was  nothing  uew  under  the  sun; 
nevertheless  my  reading  and  observation 
have  made  me  almost  An  Old  Fogy. 


Let  all  enthusiastically  join  the  Rural 
army  of  seedling  grape-growers  for  1883. 


(Exiimmrnt  <£rouml$  of  the  gUifttl 
Itcu’  -  pother. 


Potato  Tests  Continued. 

Wall’s  Orange. — ThiB  potato  was  sent  to 
us  for  trial  by  I.  F.  Tillinghast,  and 
cut  to  single  eyes  which  were  pUnted 
one  foot  apart  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  April 
11th.  The  vines  were  spreading  aod  bloomed 
profusely  by  June  25— the  blossoms  of  a  solid 
purple  color.  Fruit  (potato  balls)  set  and  ma¬ 
tured  on  every  plant  in  large  quantities.  The 
yield  was  506.66  bushels  to  the  acre  and  the 
number  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  large  and 
small,  was  173,316.  The  largest  five  weighed 
three  pounds,  three  ounces.  We  should  judge 
that  in  other  soils  and  situations  this  potato 
would  yield  tubers  of  a  uniformly  medium, 
size.  With  us  the  average  was  under  medium 
as  shown  by  the  number  to  the  acre  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  yield  per  acre.  It  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  shape,  as  the  engraving,  which  is  a 
true  portrait,  may  serve  to  show,  being  oblong 
— sometimes  roundish-oblong,  but  always 
flattened.  The  skin  is  generally  splashed  with 
purple.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  buff  color  with 
purple  eyes.  The  potatoes  were  eaten  by 
six  persons,  September  15,  who  pronounced 
them  flaky  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  has 
a  positive  aDd  agreeable  flavor.  The  soil  in 
which  they  were  raised  is  a  mellow  loam  that 
seldom  suffers  from  drought.  Indeed  it  is 
too  moist  in  wet  seasons.  A  light  spread  of 
stable  manure  was  spaded  under;  500  pounds 
of  Mapes’s  Light  Soil  Fertilizer  were  then 
sown  broadcast,  and  upou  the  seed-pieces 
lightly  covered  with  soil  500  pounds  of  Mapes’s 
Potato  Fertilizer  per  acre  were  strewn  in  the 
drills.  The  cultivation  was  entirely  flat,  a 
hand  cultivator  alone  being  used  between 
the  rows.  Paris-green  was  applied  twice. 

Early  Sunrise,  or  ns  it  is  now  called  New 
Sunrise,  was  sent  to  us  by  Price  &  Knicker¬ 
bocker  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  was  planted  and 
cultivated  the  same  as  Wall’s  Orange  except 
that  Baker’s  Potato  Fertilizer  was  alone 
used  at  the  rate  of  COO  pounds  to  the  acre 
strewn  in  the  drills  upon  the  covered  seed- 
pieces  which  were  planted  not  until  April  23. 
August  19  the  vines  were  dead.  The  seed  sent 
to  us  (about  the  time  of  planting)  was  finely 
preserved  and  as  plnmp  as  if  freshly  dug.  It 
has  a  white  skiu,  sometimes  pinkish,  with  su¬ 
perficial  eyes  and  the  typical  shape  is  shown  by 
the  engraving.  Fig.  444.  The  vines  were  small. 

The  yield  was  250.33  bushels  to  the  acre — 
swalland  lar^e,  130,680  to  the  acre,  the  five 
largest  weighing  26  ounces.  Potatoes  were 
eaten  Sept.  1st  and  the  quality  pronounced 
mealy  and  good  without  any  positive  flavor. 

The  Early  Ohio.— We  believe  that  Alfred 
Reese  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio  was  the  originator  of 


the  Early  Ohio  Potato,  at  first  named  Early 
Reese.  He  sent  to  the  American  Institute 
Farmers’  Club  a  few  for  trial  about  ten  years 
ago,  claiming  that  they  were  earlier  than 
Early  Rose.  About  two  years  afterwards  Mr. 
J".  J.  H.  Gregory  disseminated  it  under  the 
name  of  Early  Ohio,  because  he  thought  that 
Early  Reese  and  Early  Rose  were  so  nearly 
alike  that  it  would  lead  to  confusion.  This  s 
about  all  the  advertising  the  potato  has  ever 
had,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that,  for  the  most 
part,  it  has  earned  its  own  reputation. 

We  believe  it  to  be  from  seven  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  Early  Rose;  in  quality  fully 
its  equal  and  that  in  light  soil,  it  w  ill  yield 
more  to  the  acre  though,  perhaps,  not  to  the 
hill.  The  tops  are  so  small  and  the  tubers  form 
so  dose  together  in  the  bill  that  twenty  five 
per  cent  more  hills  may  be  raised  to  a  given 
area.  Our  outline  sketch  is  made  from  a 
specimen  weighing  one  pound  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Augustus  Hewlett,  a  neighbor,  whose  soil, 
like  that  of  the  Rural  Farm,  is  a  light  sandy 
loam.  He  raised  300  bushels  to  the  acre  the 
past  season  and  has  cultivated  it  since  its  in¬ 
troduction,  saving  his  own  seed  which  he 
thinks  is  all  the  while  improving.  See  Fig  443. 

Rural  Cross-bred  Wheats — Continuing 
our  accurate  portraits  of  cross-bred  wheats 
crossed  and  raised  at  the  Rural  Farm  we  now 
present  in  Fig  447  a  head  that  of  all  our  wheats 
promises  to  yield  most.  The  portrait  is  one 
of  49  heads  from  one  Kernel.  The  average 
number  of  kernels  to  a  breast  in  three, 
some  of  the  Central  ones  producing  as 
high  as  five.  The  grains  are  large  and  plump, 
neither  white,  amber  nor  red  in  color,  but 
semi-transparent,  resembling  white  flint  corn. 
As  we  have  said,  the  number  of  kernels  to  the 
breast  which  a  given  wheat  yields,  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  soil,  cultivation  and  climate.  For 
instance,  the  Clawson  and  Fultz  often  give 
five  grains  to  a  breast  in  our  Western  Winter 
wheat  sections,  while  here  they  yield  but  two 
or  three.  What  we  need,  therefore,  to  increase 
our  wheat  yields  is  by  selection  and  breeding 
to  produce  varieties  which,  in  a  given 
soil  and  climate,  will  give  a  greater 
number  of  grains  to  a  breast  or  epikelet, 
the  number  of  breasts  and  size  of  kernels 
remaining  the  same  or  being  increased.  We 
do  not  give  the  parentage  of  Fig.  447  for 
the  reason  that  no  record  was  kept  of 
it.  Fig.  446  is  a  cross  between  Winter  Hard 
Australian  and  Velvet  Chaff — the  former  the 
mother  plant.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manipulate  bearded  wheals,  in  no  case 
have  we  used  them  for  the  pistillate  parent 
but  only  as  pollen  parents.  The  present  cross 
is  one  of  very  few  that  resembles  the  father 
more  than  the  mother. 


IS  THE  UPPER  EAR  MORE  VALUABLE 
THAN  THE  LOWER  FOR  SEED. 


PROFESSOR  W.  J.  BEAL. 


To  help  to  determine  this  point,  in  1881,  the 
seed  from  six  ears  of  dent  corn,  which  had 
come  from  stalks  bearing  two  ears  each,  was 
planted.  The  seeds  from  upper  and  lower  ears 
were  planted  in  alternate  rows,  three  feet 
apart  and  nine  hills  in  length,  with  four 
stalks  to  the  bill,  with  a  few  exceptions  as  to 
number  of  stalks  to  the  hill  The  soil  w-as  not 
very  good  and  it  was  not  manured  heavily. 

In  Autumn,  when  husked,  “  in  every  case,” 
says  my  assistant,  “the  ears  were  larger  from 
the  seed  of  the  upper  ear  than  from  the  seed  of 
the  lower  ear.  Only  one  9talk  of  the  best  lot 
bore  two  ears.  These  were  saved  and  planted 
in  1882  in  alternate  rows. 

SEED  FROM  UPPER  EAR. 

Row  No.  1 — 8  stalks  bore  two  ears  each 
and  16  bore  rudiments  with  silk  each  below 
one  ear.  No  account  was  made  of  the  good 
single  ears. 

Row  No.  3—0  stalk  bore  2  ears;  13  rudi¬ 
ments  with  silk  each  below  1  ear. 

Row  No.  5—1  stalk  bore  2  ears;  9  rudi¬ 
ments  as  above. 

Total— 9  stalks  with  2  ears  each  and  38  rudi¬ 
ments  below  ears 

SEED  FROM  LOWER  EAR. 

Row  No.  2 — 1  stalk  bore  2  ears  and  12  rudi¬ 
ments  each  with  silk  below  1  ear. 

Row  No.  4 — 1  stalk  bore  2  ears  and  7  i  udi- 
ments  each  with  silk  below  one  ear. 

Row  No.  6 — 1  stalk  bore  2  ears  and  9  rudi¬ 
ments. 

Total— 3  stalks  with  2  ears  each  and  28  rudi¬ 
ments  below  ears. 

Two  good  ears  of  dent  corn  were  saved 
from  one  stalk  in  1881,  and  planted  in  alter¬ 
nate  rows  of  nine  hills  each  in  1882. 

UPPER  EAR. 

Row  No.  1 — 2  stalks  produced  2  ears  each, 
and  22  had  one  ear  each  and  a  rudiment  with 
silk. 

Row  No.  3 — 0  stalk  with  2  ears;  14  rudiments. 
Row  No.  5 — 0  stalk  with  2 ears ;  12  rudiments. 
Total — 2  stalks  with  2  ears;  48  rudiments 
with  silk  out  below  one  ear. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKCR 


ciover  and  limotby,  it  is  probable  drainage 
is  needed.  Nearly  all  our  "drift”  or 
“bowlder”  clay  is  greatly  improved  for  til¬ 
lage  by  drainage.  As  a  rule,  our  sandy  and 
gravelly  alluvial  soils  do  not  need  it.  Often, 
however,  tba  low  parts  of  such  fields  will  be 
greatly  benefited— "  swales  ”  run  through 
the  fields,  too  wet  to  plow  till  long  after  the 
rest  of  the  field.  A  four-inch  drain  laid  three 
feet  deep  will  often  convert  a  worthless 

swale— worse  than  worthless  since  it  is  a  sad 

hindrance  to  tifiage— into  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  field.  I  remember  well  the  first 
time  I  went  from  Chicago  to  Cairo  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  June,  being  im- 
pressed  with  the  iact  that  very  manv  of  the 


TILE  DRAIN  AGE— No.  6. 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Where  to  Drain. 

The  question  where  it  will  pay  to  drain 
(and  that  is  the  real  question)  depends  upon 
at  least  three  classes  of  considerations:  First, 
the  local  prices  of  land  and  tiles;  second,  the 
purpose  or  use  to  which  the  drained  land  is  to 
be  put,  and,  third,  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil.  The  question  where  it  will  pay, 
I  say,  is  the  real  question,  for  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  farmers  are  absolutely  limited  by  that 
consideration;  and  farming,  as  a  business, 
should  always  be  limited  to  what  pays.  Farm- 
ing,  of  course,  may  be  made  an  amusement 
by  those  that  can  afford  it.  The  farm  may 
be  simply  the  country  place  of  wealthy  men 
from  the  city,  who  can  drain  and  fertilize  and 
till  their  land  as  they  choose,  regardless  of 
total  profit  or  loss,  for  they  have  heavy  bank 
deposits  to  draw  upon;  and  they  can  show 
fancy  results;  or,  if  they  have  the  knowledge 
and  taste,  they  can  conduct  experiments  of 
real  value  in  agriculture. 

But  to  argue  from  what  such  men  can  do  is 
illogical.  Horace  Greeley,  for  example,  said, 
in  substance,  that  it  would  pay  to  tile-drain 
any  land  that  it  would  pay  to  till  at  all.  Such 
wholesale  and  ill-advised  indorsement  of  any¬ 
thing  is  a  damage.  There  are  many  places 
where  tile  drainage  is  not  at  all  needed,  and 
others  where  it  would  do  good,  bat  will  not 
pay  at  present,  and  possibly  not  at  all.  This 
will  appear  in  the  discussion  of  the  three 
classes  of  considerations  mentioned  above. 
These  considerations,  of  course,  are  mutually 
interwoven  and  affect  each  other,  but  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  consider  them,  so  far 
as  possible,  separately. 

First,  local  prices  of  land  and  of  tiles: 
Drainage  is  not  the 


Lne  same  number  of  row3  and  the  same 
Dumber  of  hills  as  in  all  cases  above  were 
planted  to  sweet  corn,  in  a  similar  manner, 
using  seed  from  upper  and  lower  ears. 

SEED  FROM  UPPER  EAR. 

Row  No.  1 — 2  stalks  with  2  ears  each;  3 
rudiments  with  silk. 

Row  No.  3 — 5  stalks  with  2  ears  each;  6 
rudiments. 

Row  No.  5—11  stalks  with  2  ears  each;  10 
rudiments. 

Total— 18  stalks  with  2  ears  each;  19  rudi¬ 
ments  with  silk  below  one  ear. 

SEED  FROM  LOWER  EAR. 

Row  No.  2 — 12  stalks. with  2  ears  each,  and 
12  rudiments  with  silk. 

Row  No.  4—9  stalks  with  2  ears  each,  6 
rudiments. 

Row  No.  6—11  stalks  with  3  ears  each  ;  9 
rudiments. 

Total— 32  stalks  with  2  ears  each;  27  rudi¬ 
ments  with  silk  below  one  ear. 

The  number  of  rudimentary  ears  with  silk 
put  out  were  enumerated  as  indicating  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  two  ears. 

ROOT- PRUNING  CORN. 

In  1881  I  made  some  experiments  in  my 
garden  in  root-pruning  sweet  corn.  I  root- 
pruned  at  different  distances  from  the  hill,  at 
different  times  during  growth,  generally  three 
or  more  hills  at  a  time.  I  watched  the  effect, 
and  so  far  as  my  expsriuients  go,  in  the  way 
in  which  I  conducted  them,  root-pruning  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  cause  of  decreasing  the  yield 
In  every  case.  I  had  carefully  read  the  ad 
mirable  essay  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Sturtevant,  and  tried  to  follow  his  directions. 
FERTILIZING  THE  FLOWERS  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

Stoot  paper  sacks  were  drawn  over  several 
rudimentary  ears  before  any  silk  or  pistils 
had  appeared  above  the  husks.  In  all  cases, 
no  kernels  were  formed.  In  two  cases  where 
the  ear  had  been  thus  covered,  pollen  was  ap¬ 
plied  for  self-fertilization.  In  one  case  a  few 
kernels  only,  and  in  the  other  no  kernels 
were  formed. 

PACKAGES  OF  MIXED  LAWN  GRASS. 
Seedsmen  often  sell  these  at 


excra  labor.  Jb>ut  the  labor  on  an  acre  of  po- 
tatoes  is  heavy,  and  is  nearly  as  great  and 
sometimes  even  greater  on  land  that  has 
strength  and  drainage  only  to  give  100 
bushels  per  acre,  than  on  that  that  will  yield 
200  bushels.  Draiuage  of  stiff  clay  soils  fits 
for  wheat,  clover,  potatoes  and  fruit,  that 
which  was  unfit  before,  but  it  will  not  very 
greatly  improve  the  grass  of  permanent  pas- 
pioneer  in  agriculture.  ture  or  meadow.  I  have  seen  drainage 


^orn:  straw  as  Feed:  Protect¬ 
ing  Cellars :  PittlDg  Foots :  Kindling 
with  Kerosene:  Fall  Plowing, 

(Special  Rural  Report.) 

The  topic  discussed  at  the  November  meet- 
log  was  "Getting  Ready  for  Winter,”  and 
the  first  sub-topic  was  "Securing  Provender 
for  Stock.”  In  opening,  it  was  said  that,  while 
the  time  for  securing  hay  and  straw  bad  long 
since  passed,  the  question  was  timely  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  corn- fodder,  for  now  was  the  time  co 
secure  it.  Not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  nusking 
the  corn  from  the  shocks,  and  the  fodder 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  barn  cr  stack  and 
secured.  Binding  in  convenient-sized  buudles 
was  recommended  and  rye  straw  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  material  for  bands.  The  mem¬ 
bers  who  cut  up  the  most  corn  grew  a  small 
piece  of  rye  each  year  for  this  purpose,  and 


a  high  price. 
A  package  weighing  three  ounces  and  costing 
20  cents,  was  recently  examined  and  found 
to  contain 

June  Grass . 80  1  per  cent,  nearly. 

Rye  Grass . 13  4  "  “ 

White  Clover. ..  6.2  "  “ 

Timothy . 3  •*  «« 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  leading  constituent 
is  June  Grass,  worth,  perhaps,  *2  per  bushel. 
The  Rye  Grass  is  worth  *3  50  per  bushel;  the 
White  Clover  $20  per  bushel;  the  Timothy 
$3.  At  the  above  rates  in  the  mixed  package, 
the  June  Grass  uost3  about  $L4  per  bushel; 
the  Rye  Grass  $21  per  bushel;  the  White 
Clover  $60;  the  Timothy  $45. 

Judging  from  my  examinations,  the  vitality 
of  the  grasses  in  these  mixed  packages  is  not 
as  good  as  in  lots  where  each  species  is  sold 
by  itself  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  more 
common  sorts  of  grasses. 

Ag.  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Potatoes  From  Seed  Balls. 

On  May  9th  I  sowed  the  seed  in  the  open 
ground— a  heavy  clay.  The  night  following 
we  had  a  heavy  rain,  and  then  very  cold,  wet 
weather  for  one  week.  1  felt  almost  certain 
that  the  seed  was  washed  out;  but  after  a 
considerable  interval  it  came  up  quite  thick 
in  the  row.  The  plants  were  certaiulv  v- 
delicate  when  the  dry  season  was  readied, 
when  they  ail  dried  .  vt,  e  ..opb  some  14  or  15. 
I  then  ha  gome  ground  dug  op  fresh,  and 
lifting  .hem  with  a  trowel  I  transplanted  them 
12  inches  apart;  only  13  survived.  To  day  I 
dug  them,  and  the  following  is  the  result: _ 


No.  1.  Red,  Into,  weighed  18  ounces:  28  tubers;  largest 
weighed  1  %  ounce— sU  about  same  weight. 

No.  i,  Red,  late,  weighed  IU  ounces,  -10  tubers,  largest 
w  eighed  2‘*  ounces. 

No.  X,  lied,  lute,  Weighed  5  ounces.  10  tubers?  t.nrn 


No.  X,  lied,  lute,  weighed  5  ounces,  10  tubers;  two 
largest  weighed  «.%  ounces. 

No.  4  Light,  early,  weighed  ouuoe,  0  tubers. 

No.  A,  Light,  curly,  3)$  ounces,  lo  tubers:  largest 
wol  hod  oue  ounce. 

No.«,  Red,  late,  weighed  !l)<j  ounces,  52  tubers;  largest 
weighed  i  ounce. 

No.  i,  Red,  lute,  weighed  4,  miucc,  4  tubers. 

No. -s,  Red,  late,  weighed  4  ouaoos,  U  tubers,  largest 
weighed  1  ounce. 

No.  9,  Red,  late,  weighed  0)4 ounces,  14  tubers;  largest 
welghou  ounces. 

No.  hi.  Rod,  latr,  weighed  7  ounces,  10  tubers;  largest 


Outline  of  Early  Ohio.— Froj 

It  follows  many  years  and  many  miles  behind 
the  early  settlement  of  each  new  region. 
Where  the  land  was  heavily  timbered,  for 
years  after  it  is  cleared  the  network  of  decay¬ 
ing  roots  furnishes  a  system  of  under-drain¬ 
age,  imperfect,  indeed,  but  better  than  none. 
Large  surface  drains  to  carry  away  the  flood- 
water,  are  all  that  can  be  afforded.  Even  if 


ver  and  potatoes  on  heavy  clay  soil,  and 
hardly  increase  perceptibly  the  yield  of  per¬ 
manent  meadow  adjacent  and  on  the  same 
kind  of  soiL  At  all  events,  since  the  most  of 
us  cannot  drain  our  entire  farms  it  will  pay  best 
to  leave  the  pasture  and  meadow  till  the  last. 

Third,  the  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil: 
Ibis  again  shows  the  incorrectness  of  Mr 
Greeley’s  assertion  that  any  laud  that  will  pay 
to  till  will  pay  to  drain.  Nature  has  herself 
underdrained  much  of  our  land  with  a  grav¬ 
elly  or  otherwise  porous  subsoil.  Where  this 
is  so,  tile  drainage  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and 
would  be  simple  nonsense — money  wasted. 
Only  when  the  water  stands  on  or  near  the 
surface  for  a  considerable  time  in  wet  seasons 
of  the  year  is  drainage  needed.  If  corn  or 
wheat  turns  yellow,  or  clover  heaves  badly 
with  frost,  or  wild  grass  tends  to  run  out  the 
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born  of  -well  cows,  tbo  actual  value  of  the 
calveB  from  a  30-pound  cow  might  be  rea¬ 
sonably  $100  each,  or  $76  clear  after  paying 
the  service  of  the  bull.  This  would  add,  on  the 
basis  of  the  computation  above,  $130  more  for 
the  value  of  the  cow  ns  a  breeder,  supposing 
each  calf,  male  or  female,  were  worth  $75 
clear  at  its  birth ;  or  a  total  value  of  a  20  pound 
cow  at  two  years,  of  $530.  Bat  as  a  cow  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  bo  at  her  prime  at  that 
age,  and  if  sho  is  older  she  will  bo  worth  less 
for  each  year  added  to  her  age,  and  the  risk  of 
disappointment  is  very  great,  no  two  year-old 
cow,  whatever  her  promise,  could  be  reasona¬ 
bly  worth  more  than  half  the  sum  ubove  men¬ 
tioned  and  should  be  worth  less  than  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  risk  of  disappointment.  So 
that  the  very  highest  actual  value  of  a  two- 
year-old  candidate  for  the  houor  of  becoming 
a  30-pound  cow,  on  a  reasonable  business  basis, 
would  not  be  more  than  $200,  and  a  man  that 
should  buy  to  day  for  dairy  purposes,  a 
herd  of  10  of  the  most  promising  two-year-old 
heifers  for  $2,000  would  be  making  a  fair  busi¬ 
ness  operation,  and  no  more,  And  if  there  is 
m.y  other  source  of  actual  value  from  Jersey 
cows  or  bulls,  thau  dairy  purposes,  I  don’t 
know  of  it.  The  conclusion  therefore  is  that 
no  dairyman  or  farmer  can  afford  to  give 
more  than  $200  even  for  a  heifer  promising 
2)  pounds  of  butter  a  waekjwhon  mature;  and 
of  course  all  that  might  be  paid  in  excess  of 
that  amount,  maybe  called  tbe  fancy  price, 
and  the  “bric-a-brac”  value  of  the  animul, 
paid  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  owning  it.  Of 
course,  no  limit  can  be  placed  on  tlii»  value,  as 
it  depends  wholly  upon  the  fancy  aDd  the 
pocket  of  the  ultimate  owner,  and  tbe  specu¬ 
lative  recklessness  of  the  intermediate  dealer. 

H.  Stewart. 


and  back,  and  have  slat  fronts.  The  bottom 
should  lie  of  slats  so  that  the  dung  can  drop 
down.  There  should  be  a  sliding  bottom,  in¬ 
stead  of  tbe  coop  being  open  all  round,  as  the 
birds  must  be  kept  from  drafts;  or  the  coops 
may  have  a  floor  bottom  covered  by  any  light 
substance,  such  ns  sand  or  sawdust,  to  be 
cleaned  out  every  day  or  t  w  o.  The  coops  should 
be  whitewashed  before  admitting  the  fowls; 
and  birds  which  are  brought  up  together  will 
agree  best  in  a  coop.  Any  quarrelsome  ones 
should  be  removed.  When  settled  in  the  coop 
they  should  not  be  fed  for  a  few  hours  till 
they  are  quite  hungry.  As  to  food,  there 
is  much  conflict  of  opinions;  some  prefer  Luck¬ 


ily  use  was  to  cut  the  heads  off  and  pack  in 
barrels  sunk  half-way  io  the  ground,  and  then 
banked  up  to  near  the  top.  An  old  carpet  or 
a  bundle  or  two  of  straw  over  the  top  would 
keep  out  the  frost,  and  the  cabbage  could  be 
taken  out  at  any  time.  A  bushel  or  two  of 
sawdust  rouud  the  barrel  would  prevent  the 
feet  from  getting  muddy. 

Cabbage  with  loose  heads  could  be  set  out 
in  o.  bed  three  or  four  feet  wide,  ict  in  so  as  to 
touch  each  other,  and  protected  with  leaves, 
and  they  would  bead  up  during  the  Winter. 
Those  who  had  tried  blanching  celery  in 
barrels  and  boxes  in  tho  cellar  were  much 
pleased  with  the  practice.  From  10  to  Id 

plants  could  be  set  in  a  barrel  with  the  roots 

well  packed  in  earth;  set  the  barrel  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  and  cover  to  exclude  tbe  light,  and  the 
celery  will  soon  blanch  to  tbe  tips.  It  was 
stated  that  potatoes  buried  did  not  sprout  or 
wilt  BO  badly  as  those  in  the  cellar  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  more  vitality  and  were  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  seed.  A  thick  coating  of  coarse  ma¬ 
nure,  straw  or  corn-fodder  should  bo  applied 
to  the  pits  after  tho  first  freeze. 

The  third  sub  topio  was  “Supply  of  Wood 
and  Kindlings.”  The  question,  should  coal- 
oil  ever  be  used  to  start  fires  developed  a  safe, 
practical  and  economical  method  of  using  it, 
follows-  Fill  an  old  tin  can  with  the  oil  and 


page  743,  as  to  tne  merits  ann  ueauty  ui  mm 
breed  of  fowls.  They  are  a  great  ornament 
to  the  poultry  yard,  and,  according  to  my 
fancy,  the  most  superb  of  its  denizens.  I  bred 
them  for  several  years,  but  at  last  gave  them 
up  for  the  following  reasons.  0«  ing  to  the 
extra  toe— this  breed  possessing  five— when 
attacked  by  the  scale,  it  was  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  rid  of  it  than  in  the  cose  of  four¬ 
toed  fowls.  Oq  account  of  top-knot  and  the 
muffie,  if  lice  got  on  them,  they  were  not  so 
easily  eradicated  as  on  smooth  headed  birds. 
This  top  knot  also  partially  blinded  the  chick¬ 
ens,  making  it  more  difficult  to  raise  them, 
and  the  parents  could  not  take  so  good  care  of 
themselves  in  consequence  of  it.  Not  being 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  circulates  among 
the  best  farmers,  fruit  growers  and  gardeners 
in.  the  country.  It  treats  of  every  branch  of 
rural  industry  Its  influence  in  promoting 
agricultural  experiments  andsial  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  farm 
papers  put  together,  subscribe  for  one  year 
$2.00  in  alliance.  We  have  no  club  or 
Xf40nd  price. 


New  Sunrise.— From  Nature.  —Fig  444.  See  Page  Sir 

wheat  flour;  otheis,  oatmeal,  barley  meal,  etc. 
As  most  of  these  suggestions  come  from  a 
foreign  source,  where  Indian  corn  is  not  as 
available  as  other  grain,  it  is  well  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  trurt  our  own  observation  in  this 
matter,  using  all  the  principal  species  of  grain. 
I  have  found  more  fattening  properties  in 
Indian  corn  than  in  any  other  grain.  I  have 
no  doubt  it.  is  the  same  with  Ihe  Indian  meal, 
and  certainly  all  kinds  of  poultry  prefer  it. 
Indian  meal  scalded  or  boiled,  mixed  some¬ 
times  with  wheat  middlings,  barley  meal,  oat¬ 
meal,  or  buckwheat  flour  for  a  change,  h  the 


iilbiCtU  aiumis 


WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  A  TWENTY 
POUND  COW? 

What  is  the  value  of  a  cow?  It  clearly  de¬ 
pends  most  upon  her  product.  Let  us  tak9  a 


RURAL  BRIEFLETS, 


Mr.  H.  A.  Chask,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  writes 
us: — “Referring  to  the  engraving  of  the  Chi  m- 
pion  Quince  in  the  Rural  of  November  13,  I 
infer  there  must  be  eome  local  cause  for  tbe 
apparent  failure  of  the  Champion  on  the 
Rural  Grou  ds.  I  have  seen  considerable  of 
the  fruit  this  Fall,  and  it  lias  been  of  large 
size  and  good  form.  The  Champion,  like  any 
other  Winter  fruit,  cannot  be  expected  to 
ripen  on  the  tree.  It  should  bo  picked  when 
fully  grown  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  the 
hous-  or  cellar.”  Accompanying  this  are  tes¬ 
timonials  from  P.  M  Augur  and  other  well 
known  horticulturists  to  tbe  effect  that  the 
Champion  Quince  is  in  everyway  an  excel¬ 
lent  variety.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
it  does  not  do  itself  justice  in  the  Rural 

Grounds . . . 

Sweet  corn  will  shrink  more  than  dent; 
dent,  more  than  ilint.  Three  years  ago  wTe 
weighed  a  quantity  of  tho  Chester  Co  Mam¬ 
moth  on  Nov.  1st  and  aguin  on  May  1st.  The 
loss  was  35  per  cent.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  shrinkage  of  different 
varieties  of  dent.  Of  all  that  we  have  ever 

tried  the  Chester  shrinks  the  most. . . . 

The  KickkerPkar  —All  of  our  readers  sre 
aw  are  that  the  Rural  has  not  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  ibis  new  candidate  for  public  favor. 
From  specimens  shown  ui  after  it  was  first 
advertised  for  sale,  we  judged  it  to  bo  of  low 
quality.  The  tree,  it  was  claimed,  w  as  blight- 
proof.  It  appears  now  that  the  tree  is  not 
blight  proof  and  that  the  quulity  is  inferior 
to- that  of  the  Duchess.  When  well  grown, 
however,  the  fruit  is  large  and  showy,  so  that 
it  may  become,  like  the  Duchess  and  B  our  re 

Clairgeau,  a  lavorite  market  variety . 

Ten  years  ago  we  laid  a  drain  of  hemlock 
boards  three  feet  deep.  We  find  that  those 
boards,  judging  from  an  examinat  ion  of  them 
in  one  place,  are  still  quite  sound.  We 


FATTENING  POULTRY, 


f. 
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Poultry,  to  be  in  the  best  condition  ror  tne 
table,  should  be  at  least  moderately  fat;  the 
flesh  of  any  lean  animal  is  not  in  a  choice  con¬ 
dition,  for  without  a  mingling  of  fat  with  the 
lean,  the  mentis  not  juicy  and  full  flavored 
The  more  rapidly  new'  flesh  is  mode  on  an  old 
fowl  the  tenderer  it  is.  lu  making  this  re¬ 
mark  I  do  not  wish  to  lie  understood  to  mean 
that  it  is  good  to  keep  fowl.-,  in  poor  condition 
until  wanted  to  fatten;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
better  to  have  all  fowls  so  well  fed  that  they 
require  but  little  more  fattening  at  any  time, 
and  birds  so  kept  ere  preferred  by  some  per¬ 
sons  to  those  fattened  in  confinement. 

go  ne  varieties  of  poultry  take  on  fat 
readily  when  confined,  while  others  will  pine 
and  lose  flesh.  Such  is  often  the  case  with 
turkeys,  in  which  event  liberty  with  liberal 
feeding  is  best.  Dnoks  fatten  when  first  con¬ 
fined,  but  booh  lose  flesh  again,  if  not  kille 
or  released.  Fowls  fatten  readily  if  confined 
under  favorable  conditions,  such  as  a  warm 
place  kept  very  clean,  nourishing  lood,  and 
he  birds  in  a  strong  healthy  state.  Some 
breeds  fatten  much  more  easily  thau  others. 
All  the  Asiatics  are  inclined  to  fatten,  some¬ 
times  too  much  so,  when  all  the  Indian  corn 
they  can  eat  is  given  them,  even  when  they 
have  their  liberty,  but  this  is  in  the  case  of 
adult  birds.  Plymouth  Rocks  are  somewhat 
so  inclined;  but  it  is  a  very  uncommon  thing 
for  other  breeds  to  get  too  fat  while  at  liberty. 
1  know  the  question  has  been  often  asked, 
sometimes  through  tbe  Ruhal,  how  a  bird 
can  be  too  fat.  Well,  every  fancier  who  has 
had  much  experience  with  breeding  Asiatics, 
knows  enough  to  shun  hens  with  much  fat 
behind,  as  they  are  often  sterile. 

To  comma  ce  tbe  business  of  fattening 
fowls  in  confinement,  have  the  coops  just 
high  enough  for  the  birds  to  stand  in  so  as  not 
to  jump  up  and  worry,  and  let  them  hold  a 
dozen  fowls  each  at  most  comfortably,  without 
crowding.  Let  them  be  covered  at  top,  sides 


Wall’s  Orange  as  Grown  at  the  Rural  o 

best  food.  Skimmed  milk  is  the  best  for 
drink,  aud  it  is  also  mixed  in  tbe  food;  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  sour 
iu  tbe  food  or  pans.  After  the  first  feeding,  it 
in  best  to  have  a  curtain  of  seme  kind  hung 
loosely  iu  front  of  the  coop  to  darken  it  and 
keep  the  fowls  quiet  during  the  process 
of  fattening. 

As  soon  as  the  birds  are  fat  they  should  be 
killed,  or  they  lose  flesh.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  as  their  systems  after  a  certain 
time  become  surfeited,  and  the  fowls  naturally 
require  a  change,  which  is  denied  them  in  con¬ 
finement.  The  food  should  be  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  stiff  dough,  fed  from  a  board  or 
t.rnmrh  twice  or  tiiricB  a  day.  Lot  them  have 
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are  all  ready  for  blossoming  early  in  the  next 
Spring.  They  are  readily  blossomed  in  the 
house  during  Winter,  if  put  in  six-inch  pots 
in  November,  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  month, 
and  then  brought  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sitting-room. 


o  pair  of  milch  cows,  and  his  plow  with  it, 
bungling  wheels,  awkward  bandies  and  numer¬ 
ous  needless  appendages,  seemed  a  fac-simile 
of  the  old  Roman  plow  described  by  Virgil 
in  the  Georgies — so  we  learn  here  the  lesson 
taught  by  every  densely  populated  country, 
namely,  that  those  regions  where  land  13  high 
and  wages  depressed  by  sharp  competition,  do 
not  offer  the  born  of  plenty  to  the  laborer 
and  the  poor  man.  We  learn  too  (what  we 
ought  to  have  known  long  ago)  that  the  aver 
age  American  who  owns  and  tills  the  soil  with 
improved  machinery,  has,  with  his  newspapers 
his  fanchise  and  free  school,  and,  above  all, 
his  intelligent  family,  more  incentives  to 
thought  and  more  resources  for  happiness 
than  any  other  farmer  on  this  planet. 

Remedies  for  tub  Cabbage  W  orm. — The 
Director  of  the  N.  J.  Ex.  Station,  in  order  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  a  few  of  the  so-called  rem¬ 
edies  for  the  cabbage  worm,  confined  some  of 
the  caterpillars  in  a  bottle  and  noted  their 
behavior  under  various  treatments.  One 
specimen  confined  for  three  hoars  in  a 
bottle  partly  filled  with  black  pepper, 
crawled  away  discolored  by  the  powder 
but  apparently  unharmed.  The  second,  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  solution  of  saltpeter,  and  a  third 
in  one  of  boracic  acid,  exhibited  little  indica¬ 
tions  of  inconvenience.  Bisulphide  of  carbon 
produced  instant  death  when  applied  to  the 
worm,  though  its  fumes  were  not  effectual. 
The  fumes  of  benzine,  as  well  as  the  liquid, 
caused  almost  instant  death,  but  when  applied 
to  the  cabbages  small  whitish  excrescences 


One  morning  last  month  ten  of  our  farm 
neighbors  assembled  in  a  sod  field  to  try  two 
plows— the  North  Bend  and  the  Syracuse— 
and  also  the  Acme  Harrow.  The  field  was  free 
from  stones,  the  soil  a  mellow  loam.  Three 
teams  were  used— one  of  mules,  the  second 
light,  and  the  last  heavy.  Each  team  w  as 
put  to  each  plow.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
trial,  opinions  differed;  but  the  final  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  was  that,  in  the  quality  of  the 
work  there  was  no  difference,  and  that  the 
draft  of  the  Syracuse  (iron  beam)  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  South  Bend,  As  to  the  Acme 
Harrow,  there  was  but  one  opinion  through¬ 
out,  viz  ,  that  it  did  the  best  work  of  any  har¬ 
row  they  had  ever  used.  Ail  agreed  that  one 
harrowing  with  the  Acme  was  equal  to  two 

harrowings  with  the  old  iron- tooth . . . 

We  think  that  the  label  problem  is  solved. 
Lead  pencil  upon  zinc  will  endure  for  many 
years— nobody  knows  bow  long.  Over  three 
years  ago  vre  marked  a  zinc  label  two  inches 
long  ns  follows:  “  Ulnms  gras.  Written  with 
lead-pencil  Aug.  20,  1879 On  the  other  side 
was  written:  “Pres.  Gale’s  suggestion  ”  Pres. 
M.  P.  Wilder  has  since  told  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  that  he  has  used  these 
zinc  labels  written  upon  with  common  Jead- 
nonpil  for  manv  vears.  When  first  letters 


Advice  as  to  Sheep  and  W ool. — Mr.  S. 
W.  Dungan  advises  in  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
ports  of  Indiana,  to  select  sheep  of  good,  vigor¬ 
ous  condition  and  to  breed  ns  early  ns  ewes 
come  in  heat;  an  early  lamb  is  worto  one  nnd- 
a-half  times  as  much  as  a  Into  one.  Ewes  carry 
their  lambs  from  147  to  153  days.  He  keeps  a 
register  of  ewes  when  served,  and  has  his  ewes 
all  ear-marked.  One  or  two  days  before  lamb¬ 
ing  the  udder  becomes  red  and  looks  inflamed. 
He  watches  them  very  closely  till  the  lamb 
sacks.  Every  good  shepherd  should  attend 
closely  to  bis  flock  every  day.  Mr.Dungan  is  al¬ 
ways  on  baud  at  shearing  time  and  stays  with 
his  flock.  He  always  looks  at  every  hoof  and  if 
turned  under  and  crooked  pares  it  off  nice  and 
smooth,  and  never  allows  the  sheep  to  pass 
after  they  become  lame.  He  would  always 
dip  lambs  10  or  14  days  after  shearing;  be 
shears  tolerably  early  and  shelters  if  there 
come  cold  rains.  Ho  weans  bis  lambs  and 
gives  them  good  fresh  pasture;  always  teaches 
them  to  eit  before  weaning;  feeds  ground 
oats,  corn  and  brim,  one-third  each.  Oil  meal 
would  be  excellent  also.  He  would  urge  that 
no  wool  grower  go  out  of  the  business  because 
wool  is  low.  A  man  can  keep  bis  wool  and 
the  prices  will  l*e  bettor  by  and  by.  It  will 
not.  shrink  in  weight,  if  properly  baled  and  tied. 


Ensilage  in  England.— The  ensilage  eon- 
tagion  seems  to  be  getting  a  foothold  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  does  not  doubt 
the  advantages  of  ensilage  in  tbe  United 
States,  or  in  any  other  country  where  maize 
can  be  grown  properly;  but  there  is  no  crop 
grown  extensively  in  England  which  can  give 
equal  advantages  for  ensilage. ..  ..It  is  not 
only  because  of  the  advantage  of  maize  for 
ensilage  that  tho  system  must  always  be  more 
valuable  for  us  than  for  British  farmers.  We 
do  not  grow  roots  to  any  considerable  extent, 
and  cannot  grow  them  so  well  as  they  are 
grown  in  Engalud,  Therefore,  speaking 
broadly,  we  have  only  dry  fodder  to  set 
against  ensilage;  whereas  British  farmers 
have  also  bulky  mangel  and  turnip  crops  to 
weigh  against  the  pitted  green  stuff.  Can  an 
English  farmer  get  more  meat-producing  sub¬ 
stance  from  any  et.sila^e  crop  than  he  obtains 
from  his  bulky  crop  of  mangels  ?  Or  can  a 
Scotch  farmer  beat  his  heavy  crop  of  Swedes? 
These  are  questions  to  be  decided  before  Eng¬ 
lishmen  all  run  mad  on  ensilage. 


Henry  Stewart  has  seen  plain  log  barns 
in  which  the  cattle  fared  really  better,  were 
warmer  and  more  comfortable,  than  in  grand 
and  sumptuous  buildings  of  the  rich  farmer. 
Wealth  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with 
happiness,  and  a  fancy  barn,  gaudy  with 
paint  and  varnish  and  conspicuous  by  its  tall 
cupola  and  gilded  vane,  may  afford  very  cold 
comfort  to  the  cows  and  horses.  Snug,  tight, 
neat,  comfortable,  handy  buildings  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  farmer,  in  which  he  may  do 
his  work  the  most  easily  and  comfortably  for 
himself  and  the  best  and  most  economically 
for  his  stock.  And  if  he  can  arrange  them  so 
that  he  can  go  in  at  one  end,  through  a  clean 
doorway  outside  of  the  yards  and  nearest  tho 
house,  and  pass  through  the  whole  of  them 
without  going  out-of  doors,  and  feed  and 
water  and  care  for  his  cattle  in  stormy 
weather  without  exposure,  he  will  fiud  it  to 
be  a  most  desirable  arrangement,  and  one 
that  is  easily  possible,  as  welL 


The  Best  Lily. — Among  the  importations 
of  lilies  that  have  been  made  during  the  past 
few  years  there  h«v<»  bcrji  many  beautiful  va- 


Meerschaum  Pipes  from  Potatoes. — A 
discovery  is  reported  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  Vienna  which  opens  up  a  new 
career  to  the  potato.  It  seems  that  the  humble 
tuber  can  be  transfoi  (tied  into  a  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  meerschaum  pipes  of  the 
very  choicest  quality  by  the  simple  operation 
of  boiling  it  for  thirty -six  hours  in  a  certain 
chemical  solution  and  squeezing  it  afterwards 
in  a  press  till  whatever  moisture  it  may  con¬ 
tain  has  been  extracted.  The  residuum  is  then 
declared  to  be  “a  hard  block  of  a  delicate 
creamy- white  hue,  in  every  respect  as  suitable 
to  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  and  artisti¬ 
cally-executed  pipe  beads  as  the  finest  clay.” 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  potato  thus  treated 
is  found  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  ivory 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  brush 
and  umbrella  bandies,  fans,  and  chessmen. 


Farming  in  Germany.— A  very  interesting 
article  from, the  pen  of  President  Welch  (Iowa 
Agricultural  College)  appears  in  the  columns 
of  the-  N,  Y.  Tribune.  He  is  traveling  in 
Germany  and  writes  of  German  farming. 
From  a  squad  of  laborers  whom  he  met  he 
gathered  interesting  particulars.  It  consisted 
of  a  peasant  who  owns  a  farm  of  20  acres,  his 
two  hired  hands  and  his  daughter,  a  black- 
eyed  girl  of  17.  This  man,  who  was  more 
intelligent  than  the  ordinary  peasant,  in 
formed  him  that  he  paid  his  hired  help  one 
mark  (25  cents)  a  day  and  board;  that  his 
and,  which  was  not  for  sale,  would  bring,  if 
offered  in  the  market,  an  amount  equal  to 
$300  per  acre,  and  that  the  potato  crop,  which 
be  was  then  digging,  was  very  poor  through¬ 
out  the  country  from  heavy,  continuous  rains. 
He  assured  Pres.  Welch  that,  because  of  tbe 
lightness  of  this  crop,  he  would  hardly  be 
able  to  pay  bis  help  and  support  his  family 


Uncle  Waldo  asks  the  readers  of  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Farmer  if  they  ever  tried  growing  rhu¬ 
barb  from  seed.  He  has  had  trouble  to  get 
old  plants  to  grow  and  has  been  short  of  rhu¬ 
barb  for  Che  past  three  or  four  years,  and  last 
Spring,  remembering  that  20  years  ago  he  had 
been  successful  in  growing  it  from  seed,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  try  it  again.  On  the  28d  of  May 
he  sowed  a  row  200  feet  long,  and  he  has  now 
fine,  thrifty  plants  plenty  large  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  stems  for  pies,  and  he  thinks  he  shall 
have  no  lack  of  this  delicious  vegetable  for 
years  to  come.  It  is  a  much  cheaper  and  eas¬ 
ier  way  to  get  a  start  with  it  than  by  buying 
old  roots. 


The  Discouraged  Man.— A  newspaper 
once  contained  an  advertisement  for  a  man  to 
All  a  certain  position,  which  concluded  with, 

“  No  discouraged  man  need  apply.”  There 
was  a  deep  worldly  wisdom  in  this,  says  the 
Rural  Messenger,  for  discouragement  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  drawback  in  fighting  life’s  battle.  The 
discouraged  mnu  is  defeated  in  advance.  He 
carries  failure  about  with  him;  he  faints 
when  he  needs  most  to  be  strong;  he  falters 
where  decision  is  most  needed ;  he  halts 
where  he  ought  to  hurry  forward;  he  cannot 
stand  up  under  the  strain  and  burden  of  the 
race.  It  is  bard  that  it  should  be  so— harder 
still  that  so  little  real  sympathy  is  felt  for 
discouragement.  The  world  does  not  need 
such  a  man,  and  has  little  mercy  for  him ;  and 
so  he  falls  into  the  ranks  of  the  unsuccessful, 
while  he  of  high  hope,  who  is  yet  new  in  the 
struggle,  who  has  not  supped  the  bitter  cup  of 
disappointment  and  found  out  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation,  strides  before  him  and  is  ac¬ 
cepted  where  the  much-tried  man  fails.  There 
is  something  contagious  in  a  buoyant,  happy, 
energetic  spirit,  which  carries  those  who  come 


-Yokkiui  Ex.  Grounds.  From  Natuuic. 

rieties  that  are  decided  acquisitions  to  our 
gardens,  but  among  them  there  is  none  better 
tban  our  old  favorite  the  Li  Hum  oandiduru, 
or  the  Easter  Lily.  This  is  the  opiniou  of  a 
writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  and  we  fully  agree 
with  it.  Inexpensive,  easy  of  culture,  blos¬ 
soming  early  in  Spring,  perfect  in  form,  pure 
in  its  whiteness,  its  fragrance  unsurpassed, 
there  is  nothiug  left  to  be  desired.  Mauy 
have  been  disappointed  wiih  it,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  know  u  how  to  treat  it, 
planting  it  in  the  Spring  as  they  did  other  lil¬ 
ies,  instead  of  in  the  Fall  as  should  be  done. 
When  planted  in  October,  or,  where  the 
ground  is  not  frozen  too  early,  in  November, 
they  commence  their  growth  in  the  Fall,  and 


Cross-bhbd  Wheats  of  tuk  Rural  ne 

appeared  on  the  leaves.  Hot  water  applied  to 
the  cabbage  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  worms, 
causing  also  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow.  One 
ounce  of  saltpeter  and  two  pounds, of  common 
salt  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  water  formed 
an  application  which  was  partly  efficient. 
The  most  satisfactory  remedy  tested,  however, 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  half  a  pound  each  of 
hard  soap  and  kerosene  oil  in  three  gallons  of 
water.  This  was  applied  August  23,  and  ex¬ 
amination  the  following  day  showed  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  worms  destroyed.  The  grow¬ 
ing  cabbage  presents  such  a  mass  of  leaves  in 
which  the  caterpillars  may  lie  concealed  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  reach  all  the  worms  at 
one  application.  It  is  of  importance,  there- 
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in  contaot  with  it  away,  and  success  is  as  often 
the  result  of  this  strange  animal  force  aB  of 
perseverance  and  continued  effort.  All  the 
experience  in  the  world  will  not  carry  the 
man  of  deep  discouragement  successfully 
through  an  enterprise. 

■ - »♦« 

Classification  of  Soils  — Prof.  Johnston 
classifies  soils,  says  the  Massachusetts  Plough¬ 
man.  according  to  their  clayey  or  sandy 
proportions,  thus:  First,  pure  clay  from 
which  no  sand  can  be  washed.  Second, 
strong  clay  or  brick  clay,  which  contains 
from  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  sand.  Third, 
clav  loam,  which  contains  from  20  to  40  per 
cent,  of  sand.  Fourth,  loam,  which  has  from 
40  to  70  per  cent,  of  sand.  Fifth,  sandy  loam, 
which  has  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  sand. 
Sixth,  light  sand,  which  has  less  than  10  per 

cent,  of  clay . . . . 

■ - - 

WORTH  NOTING. 

A  writer  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  says 
he  has  “  completely  dried  up  his  hens  by 
feeding  Amber  Cane  seed.” . „ . . . 

In  the  same  journal  we  find  the  statement 
that  there  are  43,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  still  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
20,000,000  of  which  are  suitable  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes . . . 

Dr.  Lawks  remarks  that  in  England  they 
need  a  dry  substance  to  mix  with  mangels 
and  turnips  rather  than  a  still  larger  amount 
of  succulent  matter  as  furnished  by  ensilage. . 

“  No  good  workman  will  touch  a  poor  tool 
except  to  make  it  a  good  one  Times . 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  says  that  the  Bidwell 
Strawberry  is  “  very  valuable  where  it  suc¬ 
ceeds” — which  is  no  doubt  true. .  I 

He  also  says  that  the  Ei rly  Purple  Guigne 
is  the  earliest  good  cherry,  followed  closely 
by  Belle  d’Orleans,  Governor  Wood  and  Coe’s 
Transparent.  The  last  named  should  not  be  I 
omitted  where  but  a  siugle  tree  is  planted. 
Black  Tartarian  and  May  Duke  are  old  ac-  I 
quaiutances  with  nearly  everybody.  Rock-  I 
port,  of  medium  season,  is  one  of  the  best.  I 
Early  Richmond  is  esteemed  for  its  extreme 
hardiness,  never  failing,  and  not  rotting. 
Downer’s  Late  is  a  good,  reliable  sort.  Large 
English  Morello  comes  after  the  other  sorts 
are  gone;  is  a  valuable  culinary  sort,  and 
when  fully  ripa,  or  a  little  more,  is  good  for 

the  table......,,., . 

Downing  names  of  apples,  2.055  varieties; 
pears.  1,065;  peaches,  274;  plums,  318;  cher¬ 
ries,  217;  grapes,  247;  strawberries,  272;  rasp¬ 
berries,  119;  gooseberries,  81.  8o  says  a 
member  of  the  Mont.  Co.  Hort.  Society. ..... 

A  writer  in  Seed  Time  and  Harvest  be-  I 
lioves  it  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  grow  celery  J 
successfully  in  inland  districts  without  irri¬ 
gation,  except  favored  with  a  rainy  season. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  A  fine  crop  of  I 
celery  cannot  be  raised  in  a  dry  season  with-  | 
out  plenty  of  watering,  and  this  is  a  deal  of 
trouble  unless  the  supply  of  water  is  near  at  I 
hand . . . . .  I  • 

Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  tells  the  Farmers’  Review  I  1 
that  he  sorts  biB  potatoes  and  barrels  all  that  ' 
are  large  enough  for  eating  purposes,  then  I 
fills  the  barrels  with  all  the  fine  sand  that  they  1 
will  take,  and  he  finds  it  to  be  a  decided  im-  1 

provement  on  any  plan  he  ever  tried.  The  I 

same  sand  may  be  used  year  after  year.  As 
fast  as  taken  from  the  barrels,  it  can  be  ^ 
thrown  into  one  corner  of  the  cellar  and  left  1 
there  until  wanted  the  next  season.  This 
way  of  keeping  potatoes  is  the  same  as  the 
“new  method”  of  keeping  grapes  practiced  c 
in  California,  as  mentioned  in  a  late  Rural.  I  r 


The  crop  is  much  better  in  the  middle  and 
north  part  of  the  State  than  in  the  south,  as 
there  was  less  rain  in  the  Spring,  but  even 
here  we  can't  call  it  more  than  two-thirds  of 
a  crop,  Wheat  whs  not  as  good  as  expected 
about  the  commencement  of  harvest.  Oats, 
a  good  crop.  Rye  good.  Barley  poor.  Po¬ 
tatoes  in  some  places  good;  In  others  vari¬ 
able.  Corn  is  now  selling  from  30  to  4Cc. ; 
oats,  26  to  28c, ;  potatoes,  S5o. ;  wheat,  about 
90c.  Apples  were  pretty  plentiful,  at  from 
50c.  to  81.  Hogs  are  now  $5.80  to  $6  per  cwt. 
Stock  hogs  are  scarce  and  sell  at  from  8  to 
10c.  per  pound.  B.  M. 

Utica,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Nov.  14  — Past  sea¬ 
son  wet  and  cold  here,  except  that  November 
was  very  warm.  Never  saw  so  little  corn  in 
this  neighborhood.  Apples  a  poor  crop — 50c. 
per  bushel;  potatoes.  55c.;  corn,  new,  50c.; 
cream,  25c.  per  inch;  eggs,  20c.  per  dozen; 
oats,  30c.  Fine  weather  now.  Very  little 
wheat  sowed  hereabouts.  A  good  deal  of  rye 
sown  in  October.  b,  j. 

Michigan. 

Oshtemo,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Nov.  16.— My 
apple  crop  was  75  barrels  where  1  ought  to 
have  bad  300.  My  corn  is  an  average  crop, 
80  bnshels  per  acre,  of  ears  of  good  average 
corn.  The  same  will  apply  to  all  the  corn  in 
this  county  where  it  has  received  the  proper 
attention.  The  laggard  never  has  a  crop  on 
the  best  of  land  the  best  of  years.  t.  p.  d. 

Oregon. 

Middleton,  Washington  Co. — Fall  wheat 
excellent  Spring  not  so  good  as  usual.  Oats 
a  fair  crop,  but  hardly  up  to  the  average. 
Barley  not  so  good  as  usual.  As  for  grasses 
for  hav,  Red  Clover  was  excellent;  Timothy 
not  quite  so  good  as  usual.  Corn  but  very 
little  raised.  Potatoes  enough  for  home  use, 
probably  none  for  export.  Apples  in  abun¬ 
dance,  but  not  quite  so  fair  as  usual.  Pears 
fully  up  to  the  average  in  quantity  and 
Quality.  j.  f.  c. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to 
all  yearly  subscribers  from  now  until  Jan. 
1st.  1884  for  $2.00. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 
Illinois, 

Industrial  University,  Champaign,  Nov. 
11.— We  are  having  frequent  rains  with 
warm  weather.  As  I  write  my  thermometer 
shows  72°.  Grass  is  still  green  and  growing 
rapidly.  There  have  been  no  severe  frosts. 
Most  of  the  corn  is  too  immature  to  he  safely 
husked.  We  have  cribbed  that  from  about  20 
acres  of  early  varieties;  yield  between  25  and 
50  bushels  per  ecre.  Winter  wheat  and  rye 
are  growing  finely.  Work  at  the  sorghum 
sugar  factory  is  still  in  progress;  the  unusual 
holding  off  of  frost  largely  compensating  for 
the  late  date  of  commencing.  A  good  quality 
of  sugar  is  being  made.  The  sirup  need*  ad¬ 
ditional  process  before  it  will  he  satisfactory. 
The  outlook  is  encouraging  although  definite 
calculations  cannot  be  made  as  yet.  G.  e.  m 
Iowa* 

Melrose,  Grundy  Co.,  Nov.  11.— This 
bas  been  a  bad  season  for  corn  in  Iowa. 


I  Illinois. 

ELDiNA,Lee  Co. — The  Gem  Squash  is  rightly 
named.  From  two  hills  I  raised  over  a  bushel 
of  squashes  of  the  best  quality — as  good  as  a 
sweet  potato.  Rural  Dent  bore  such  stalks 
and  ears  as  were  a  surprise  to  all,  for  this  poor 
corn  year.  Ooe  has  to  climb  it  to  husk  it;  it 
is  timber.  Other  seeds  did  mod  erately  well.  r. 

Metamora,  Woodford  Co..  Nov.  13.  — 
Planted  154  grains  of  Rural  Dent  Corn  on 
May  23  on  black  prairie  soil,  which  was  Blue 
grass  pasture,  broken  up  the  Spring  before, 
and  planted  to  potatoes,  then  plowed  again  in 
the  Fall  after  the  potatoes  were  dug;  harrowed 
the  ground,  and  planted  the  corn  20  inches 
apart,  in  eight  rows  three  feet  nine  inches 
apart;  size  of  plot  31  feet  six  inches  long,  26 
feet  three  inches  wide.  Cultivated  flat;  110 
grains  grew;  hight  of  stalks  11  to  12  feet.  Time 
of  ripening  middle  of  October;  number  of 
ears  189;  weight  of  ditto,  161  pounds  14 
ounces;  of  shelled  corn,  116  pounds  12% 
ounces.  s.  s  r. 

Sciota,  McDonough  Co.,  Nov.  15.— OwiDg 
to  wet  weather  Rural  corn  wasn’t  planted. 
Celery  and  Lima  Beans  did  well,  hollyhocks 
poorly.  The  Gem  squash  yielded  about  100 
squashes  from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter. 
This  and  the  White  Elephant  potatoes  are  val¬ 
uable  additions  to  our  garden  crops,  j.  h 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis,  Marion  Co  ,  Nov.  19  —Two 
Gem  Squash  vines  produced  31  little  gemB- 
Of  144  kernels  of  Flint  Corn  only  96  germin¬ 
ated,  and  though  badly  neglected  170  ears 
were  gathered— 133  of  them  first-class  heavy 
and  flinty;  and  37  inferior  ones  borne  mainly 
by  the  suckers  of  which  there  were  many. 
I'hirty-six  stalks  bore  two  heavy  ears  each, 
ivhich  I  keep  unhusked.  w,  b.  p. 

Iowa. 

Dunlap,  Harrison  Co.,  Nov.  11.— TheThor- 
>uhhbred  Flint  Corn  was  the  grandest  thing 
ever  saw.  The  Perfect  Gem  Squash  did 
tnely ;  I  got  45  squashes,  and  they  are  gems, 
rly  Challenger  Lima  beaus  are  the  best  beans  1 
ver  saw,  and  the  flowers  were  simoly  beauti- 
ul.  If  this  is  the  way  the  Rural  pans  out 
t’8  my  paper  all  the  tim«.  B.  w.  b. 

Magnolia,  Harrison  Co.,  Nov.  14.— Of  100 
grains  of  Rural  Flint  Corn  planted  on  a  plot 
9  by  45  feet,  four  grains  io  a  hill,  75  grew 
from  which  I  gathered  1 10  ears  weighing,  un 
shelled,  96  pounds,  and  shelled  68  pounds!  It 
grew  on  land  that  had  been  farmed  for  28 
years  without  ever  receiving  any  manure; 
shortest  of  nine  ears  exhibited  at  our  County- 
Fair.  14% inches;  longests  15%.  o.  v.b. 

New  London,  Henry  Co.,  Nov.  16.— The 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum  matured  a  fine 
crop  of  seed  in  1881.  All  my  Btock  like  the 
seed,  but  not  the  stalks.  The  Shumaker  wheat 
that  survived  drowniug  did  well.  The  Sur¬ 
prise  formed  some  heads;  both  kinds  were 
sown  in  Spring,  and  as  they  were  Winter 
wheats,  much  wasn’t  expected  from  them.  ] 
The  Flint. Corn  was  water-soaked  like  the 


nd  wheat,  but  it  matured  some  ears  from  12  to 
as  15  inches  long.  The  Dent  Corn  did  well ;  and 
en  the  other  seeds  moderately  well.  e.  n. 

°*  State  Center.  Marshall  Co.,  Nov.  IS.— 
c  Two  Gem  squash-vines  bore  40  gem  squashes, 
J8*  HaVf>  four  hollyhocks.  Wheat  sowed  in 
O'  I  Spring  didn’t  head  out.  Of  135  grains  of 
n-  Flint  corn,  74  germinated.  In  spite  of  very 
t\;  unfavorable  weather  most  of  the  stalks 
u  bore  two  ears.  There  were  from  five  to 
•m  12  suckers  to  a  bill,  I  have  105  pounds  of 

•  t.  shelled  corn.  It  beats  anything  I  ever  saw  in 

to  the  corn  line.  H>  w 

Utica,  Van  Beuren  Co.,  Nov.  14.— Of  150 
a  kernels  of  Heavy  D3nt  corn  58  grew;  longest 
ci  ear  11  inches — about  a  bushel  altogether, 
in  Other  seeds  did  fairly  well.  r.  j. 

Washington  Co. ,  Nov.  10.— I  planted  165 

•  ’  kernels  of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent;  85  of  them 
11  >  came  up  but  two  were  destroyed,  leaving  83 

6  plants.  The  suckers  were  not  pulled  off.  The 
re  stalks  grew  in  hight  from  about  nine  to  11% 
feet, and  measured  at  the  butt  4%  to  5%  inches. 
Weighed  in  the  ear  Nov.  8th,  142  pounds; 
y  when  shelled,  Nov.  9tb,  103  pounds.  This 
to  coni,  I  think,  has  done  remarkably  well  for 
p»,  this  season,  as  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
re  favorable  for  crops,  especially  for  corn,  I  have 
n  ever  known  here.  The  other  seeds  tried  did 
>r  I  fairly  well.  g  -\y. 

n  Kansas. 

Vermillon,  Marshall  Co.,  Nov.  14.— Gem 
Squash  much  liked.  Was  it  “  out”  15  years 
it  ago  [No.  Eds.]  H.  b  m. 

is  Missouri. 

*•  Chesapeake,  Lawrence  Co.,  Nov.  14. _ 

®  Planted  123  grains  of  Heavy  Dent  Corn  on 
y  April  30;  17  grains  never  germinated  and  the 
y  moles  took  nine,  leaving  97  stalks,  which  bore 
’>  120  ears,  which  were  ripe  enough  to  crib  by 

l~  October  10;  weight  of  ears  104  pounds,  and  of 
8  shelled  corn  84  pounds.  The  chickens  ate 
I  seven  ears  before  the  corn  was  weighed — a 
trifle  too  tall.  w  L  ^ 

Nebraska. 

Humboldt,  Richardson  Co.,  Nov.  14.— My 
Rural  corn  I  think  will  prove  an  excellent 
7  variety  here,  as  it  was  ripe  by  Sept.  1,  and 
1  such  ears!  Neighbors  all  want  “just  a  few 
l  grains  ”  It  ontweighs  our  other  corn  about 

,  10  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  we  raise  splendid 

com  here.  I  used  no  fertilizers,  because  I 
t  wanted  to  see  how  it  would  do  on  the  same 
soil  as  other  corn.  My  other  corn  got  plowed 
four  times,  and  the  Thoroughbred  Flint  only 
,  once.  Splendid  Fall  weather.  This  South- 
,  eastern  Nebraska  is  considered  one  of  the  gar¬ 
den  spots  of  the  world,  and  it  deserves  the 
name,  for  it  produces  splendid  crops  of  fruits 
of  all  kinds — com,  potatoes.  Bquashes,  etc.  h. 

New  York. 

Kensico,  Westchester  Co.,  Nov.  6.— Flint 
corn  planted  May  26th  three  feet  three  inches 
each  way;  86  hills,  two  grains  in  a  hill;  108 
grains  grew.  Cut  up  October  14th.  being 
quite  green;  husked  on  the  30th,  shelled  and 
weighed  31st,  55  pounds;  very  damp;  longest 
ear,  13%  inches,  very  poorly  filled  out;  very  I 
few  perfeot  ears;  many  with  a  very  few  scat-  I 

tering  grains,  and  several  without  a  grain,  m.  I 

Oregon. 

Oakland,  Douglas  Co.,  Nov.  10. —  The 
Rural  Flint  corn  grew  from  1U  to  12  feet  high, 
three  to  six  stalks  to  a  kernel  and  one  to  four 
shoots  to  a  stalk.  The  cobs  were  from  12  to  16  I 
inches  long,  but  no  grain  formed  —  a  failure 
here.  The  Rural  wheats  planted  last  Spring,  I 
didn’t  make  a  single  head.  The  other  seeds 
also  turned  out  poor.  j.  T.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

Hollister,  Wayne  Co.,  Nov.  15.— Celery 
very  fine — stalks  two  feet  long.  Dry  weather  I 
killed  all  the  thriving  hollyhocks  except  one  I 
small  one.  The  Rural  Flint  Corn  grew  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  ripened  ears  not  well  filled ; 
one  cob  was  17  inches  long.  Squash  not  a  gem  ■ 
green,  but  I  suppose  bees  “  mixed”  it  with 
Summer  squash  and  pumpkins.  a.  h. 

Virginia. 

Winchester,  Frederick  Co.,  Nov.  12. _  1 

Planted  171  grains  of  Rural  Dent  corn  May  1 
16;  94  came  up  and  grew.  Six  stalks  were  de-  1 
stroyed,  leaving  88,  from  which  I  husked  88  < 

pounds  of  ears,  which  yielded  63  pounds  of 
shelled  com  and  25  pounds  of  cobs.  Hight  of  1 

tallest  stalk,  11  feet;  average  hight,  nine  feet;  i 

longest  ear,  12  inches;  number  of  earn,  118—  1 

the  best  white  com  I  ever  saw.  Other  seeds  * 
did  well.  M>A  K  1: 

West  Virginia.  I  8 

Wadestown,  Monongalia  Co.,  Nov.,  18 _  8 

Planted  162  grains  of  Rural  Dent  Corn,  May  f 
28;  87  germinated.  No  manure  and  only  or¬ 
dinary  care.  Cora  grew  10  to  12  feet  high—  * 
the  heaviest  stalks  I  ever  saw.  Cut  up  ripe  0 
&ept.  30: 190  ears,  some  12  iocheslong:  weight  I 

of  ears  170  pounds:  of  shelled  corn,  105  pounds.  v 

Have  learnt  some  valuable  lessons  from  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  Rural  seeds?  l.  r.  s. 

Wisconsin.  0J 

Shawano,  Shawano  Co.,  Nov.  13.— The  m 

Rural  Flint  com  didn’t  get  ripe— too  late  for  m 
this  latitude.  Lima  Beans,  ditto.  Little  Gem  i<a 


J.  x.  j. 


Squash  a  perfect  gem— prolific,  hardy  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Celery  a  total  failure. 
Eight  hollyhocks.  B.  g. 

- - - - 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  h as  no  club  or 
second  price.  It  is  the  same  to  all,  viz.,  $2  00 
per  annum  in  advance. 


I  "  - 

)t  (?)  m  exist 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

qupT  mU8*  be  accompanied  bv  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  Attention!? 

when  to  apply  commercial  fertilizers _ 

OPTHALMIA  AND  CHOREA  IN  A  HORSE. 

N.  F.  J,  Telford,  Pa.- 1.  What  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  commercial  fertilizers  to  crops  ? 
2.  The  eyes  of  a  valuable  horse  of  mine  have 
been  “watering”  for  the  last  three  months, 
and  at  times  there  is  a  scum  over  them,  and 
they  swell  a  little.  If  he  is  allowed  to  rest  a 
few  days,  they  appear  to  be  all  right;  but  one 
day  s  work,  especially  in  warm  weather 
makes  them  water  again.  What  is  the  cause- 
and  a  remedy  ?  3  While  at  work  he  often 
jerks  out  his  bind  legs;  what  is  the  cause  and 
treatment  of  this  peculiarity  also  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Commercial  fertilizers  should  only 
be  applied  at  or  just  before  the  sowing  or 
planting  of  the  crop.  As  they  are  very  soluble 
they  are  soon  carried  into  the  soil,  and  if  this 
is  fallow  the  effect  is  lost.  A  wet  season  and 
a  dry  one  are  both  unfavorable  for  the  test 
effects  of  fertilizers,  the  one  because  they  are 
m  part  washed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots 
or  too  much  weakened  by  excess  of  water, 
and  the  other  because  there  is  not  enough 
water  to  dissolve  them  and  dilute  them  in  an 
effective  manner.  When  the  season  is  very 
dry,  the  fertilizers  may  do  harm  instead  of 
good,  by  being  taken  into  the  plant  in  too 
strong  and  concentrated  a  form.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  best  to  apply  fertilizers  on  the  soil  after 
it  is  harrowed  and  before  the  seed  is  sown,  or 
immediately  after  it  is  sown  and  harrowedln 
They  are  very  quickly  taken  into  the  soil 
when  it  is  fresh  and  moist.  2.  This  disease  is 
simple  ophthalmia,  or  superficial  inflammation 
of  the  eye.  The  cause  is  probably  exposure 
to  drafts  of  air  in  the  stable,  or  it  may  be  from 
the  pungent  vapors  of  a  stable  that  is  too 
closely  shat  and  badly  ventilated.  The  remedy 
is  to  remove  the  cause  if  such  is  present;  to 
give  a  dose  or  two  of  physic,  (a  pint  of  linseed 
oil  repeated  tbe  third  day)  and  to  bathe  the 
eye  with  a  solution  of  one  dram  of  sugar  of 
lead  in  a  pint  of  water.  It  may  be  well  to 
cover  the  eyes  with  a  cloth  kept  constantly 
wet  with  the  solution.  This  mild  form  of  the 
disease  very  quiokly  takes  on  the  more  serious 
one  of  deep  inflammation  which  usually  ends 
in  blindness.  8.  The  jerking  of  the  hind  legs 
is  due  to  a  nervous  disorder  known  as  chorea; 
which  may  be  caused  by  exhaustion  of  the 
nervous  system,  producing  spasms  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  consequent-  upon  mal-nu- 
trition  or  imperfect  condition  of  the  blood. 

In  the  horse  this  disease  mainly  affects  the 
hind  limbs,  but  sometimes  causes  a  twitching 
of  tbe  muscles  generally,  as  in  the  well-known 
St.  Vitus’s  dance  of  tLe  dog  or  the  human 
subject.  Tbe  treatment  should  consist  of 
bathing  the  back  and  loins  with  cold  water 
and  brisk  rubbing;  a  little  alcohol  rubbed 
over  the  loins  afterwards  would  be  useful;  to 
give  the  best  food  with  tonics,  as  powdered 
Peruvian  bark  and  sulphate  of  iron  (one  ounce 
of  the  former,  one  dram  of  the  latter),  one  to 
two  drams  of  extract  or  henbaue  (hyoscya- 
mus)  may  also  be  useful.  Give  tbe  horse  a 
rest  for  a  time  and  get  his  general  health  in 
robust  order;  he  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  out 
of  condition. 

MURRAIN  IN  CATTLE. 


L.  R.  8. 


O.  H.  B.,  ElhcoHsville,  N.  Y.—Aa  1  and 
some  of  my  neighbors  have  lost  several  calves 
by  what  is  here  called  “murrain,”  we  would 
like  to  know  the  cause  and  symptoms  of  the 
disease  and  the  proper  treatment  for  it. 

Ans. — The  disease  commonly  called  mur¬ 
rain,  and  also  black  leg,  Is  anthrax  fever  and 
is  a  contagious  and  fatal  disease.  An  anima 
rarely  recovers  from  it.  It  appears  first  by 
lameness  in  a  fore  or  hiud  leg  and  the  aulmal 
limps.  The  shoulder  or  the  flank  then  swells 
and  if  the  hand  is  passed  over  the  swelling  the 
skin  rustles  or  crackles.  The  animal  soon  die* 
and  after  daath  the  swollen  parts  will  be  found 
black  and  soft  like  jelly,  and  the  blood  is  thick 
and  tarry  in  appearance.  The  blood  and 
flesh  are  found  on  examination  under  a  micro¬ 
scope  to  be  filled  with  s-aall  vegetable  organ¬ 
isms  known  as  bacilli  and  these  deprive  the 
blood  of  its  oxygen  and  cause  it  to  become 
highly  carbonized;  hence  the  name  of  the 
disease,  anthrax,  which  is  Greek  for  charcoal 
or  carbon.  When  an  auiuiil  is  first  taken  it 
may  sometimes  be  saved  by  giving  an  im¬ 
mediate  dose  of  some  active  antiseptic  med¬ 
icine,  and  chlorate  of  potash  io  one-dram  doses 
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given  twice  in  the  day  has  been  found  the 
most  effective.  Hypo-sulphite  of  soda  is  also 
a  valuable  medicine  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  disease  and  as  a  preventive  when  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  herd.  It  is  given  in  doses 
of  two  drams  for  a  calf  and  four  drams  for  a 
yearling.  It  should  be  given  daily  for  10  days 
or  two  weeks.  The  disease  prevails  in  the 
Fall  and  the  Spring  when  the  pasture  is  un¬ 
wholesome  and  unnutritious,  and  in  low, 
damp  places  infested  with  the  injurious  organ¬ 
isms  mentioned.  There  is  another  kind  of 
murrain  known  as  "dry  murrain”  in  which  the 
maniplies,  or  third,  stomach  is  filled  with  dry, 
undigested  food.  The  symptoms  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  are  a  loss  of  appetile,  diarrhea,  followed 
by  costiveness,  with  dry,  hard,  slimy  dung 
in  small  round  cakes;  sleepiness,  staring  eyes 
and  the  head  turned  and  lying  on  the  flank ; 
afterwards  the  animal  walks  on  as  if  blind, 
running  against  walls,  fences  or  other  ob 
stacles,  bellowing,  until  it  drops  and  dies  For 
this  form. of  murrain,  which  is  acute  indiges¬ 
tion,  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  linseed  oil  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  diarrhea — which  is  black 
and  offensive— is  perceived.  After  that  some 
linseed  meal  and  bran  slop  with  a  dose  of  hy- 
ploeulphite  of  soda  should  be  given  once  a  day. 

“BREAKING”  NEW  LAND, 

O.  O,  W.,  N,  Y.  City  — My  son,  who  is  on  a 
racnhe  in  Dakota,  wants  to  learn  the  Rural’s 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  following  method 
of  “  breaking”  new  ground:  First,  run  a  fur¬ 
row  all  around  with  a  breaking  plow;  then 
go  through  the  same  furrow  and  throw  the 
oose  soil  on  top,  and  throw  the  uext  furrow 
on  the  bottom  and  soil  on  top  of  that,  and  so 
on;  he  thinks  he  could  raise  better  crops  by 
this  method,  and  thinks  the  sod  would  rot 
just  as  well.  The  sod  is  six  inches  thick  and 
the  soil  five  feet  deep. 

Ans. — This  method  was  tried  with  very  good 
results  several  years  ago  on  the  Western  prai¬ 
ries  by  using  two  plows  in  the  same  furrow, one 
following  the  other. 


-A-N8. — 1.  We  do  not  exactly  know.  Many 
complained  that  the  wrong  kind  of  corn  was 
sent  to  them.  In  such  cases  we  sent  the  other 
kind.  In  other  cases  through  mistakes  it  ap¬ 
pears  both  kinds  were  sent  to  some.  The  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  labor  attached  to  our  seed 
distributions  is  known  only  to  those  who  have 
to  superintend  the  work.  Do  the  best  we 
may,  mistakes — and  many  of  them— occur. 
It  is  intended  this  year  to  do  the  work  at  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds  near  River  Edge, 
Bergen  Co  ,  N.  J.  so  that  it  may  be  directed 
by  those  who  are  most  interested  in  it.  3.  On 
one  only  of  coarse.  3.  In  this  matter,  the 
judges  will  consider  all  influencing  data  as 
impartially  as  may  be.  We  much  desire  to 
award  the  premiums  according  to  merit. 

S.  C.,  Oriskany,  N.  Y.—l,  How  does  the 
Rural  raise  such  big  crops  of  potatoes?  2, 
Which  is  the  better  way  to  plant  potatoes — cut 
a  large  one  in  to  four  parts  and  plant  a  piece  in  a 
hill,  or  put  one  small  piece  with  a  single  eye?  3, 
What  is  the  best  depth  to  plant  them  in  sandy 
soil?  4,  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  potatoes? 
•5,  What  is  the  best  tome  to  plant  grape  cuttings? 

1.  By  planting  in  good  soil  and  giving 
good  care  and  cultivation.  2.  We  do  not 
know.  Many  experiments  have  been  made 
and  reports  conflict.  For  large  potatoes  we 
prefer  two  eyes  to  a  piece,  the  pieces  one  foot 
apart,  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  3.  We  say 
four  to  five  inches.  4.  Co 
fertilizer  as  put  up  by  Map 
Forrester  and  others.  5.  1 
them  in  the  Fall,  compacts 
them  and  covering  lightl' 
litter  of  some  kind. 

F.  J.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 


“  We  tried  the  ‘ACME’ 
Pulverizing  Hari'ow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  on 
Bermuda  sod  plowed  last 
February ,  when  it  was 
very  wet ,  and  eonserpient- 
ly  it  was  in  the  roughest 
possible  condition  when 
the  Harrow  was  placed 
upon  it,  it  having  become 
sun-bahed  and  almost  as 
hard  as  bricks.  By  pass¬ 
ing  the  '‘ACME”  over  it 
three  times  it  left  the 
land  smooth  and  level 
and  pulverized  very  fine.” 
(See  page  8 2 8, this  paper.) 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


-“*•  -***  c ni&ntown,  Pcl. — My  friend  says 
here  are  no  such  things  as  flesh-eating  trees 
or  plants,  but  I  have  freqently  seen  accounts 
of  a  tree  that  would  crush  and  absorb  a  human 
victim  offered  to  it  as  a  sacrifice,  what  does 
the  Rural  say  about  the  matter. 

Ans.— There  are  a  few  plants,  like  Venus’s 
Fly-trap  —  Dionsea  musoipula  —  that  catch 
small  insects  and  which  have  been  called  by 
Darwin  carnivorous  plants.  That  is  the  most 
of  the  “flash-eating  trees.”  The  man-eating 
tree  of  Borneo,  to  which  you  refer,  is  a  myth- 
one  of  those  traveler’s  tales  which  pleased  our 
forefathers,  but  which  modern  investigation 
has  disproved.  Sorry  not  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
firm  your  opinion. 

C.  A.  B.  Lime  Hill ,  Pa. — Are  the  following 
plants  easily  raised  from  seed:  1,  Wistaria; 

honeysuckle;  3,  clematis;  4,  Lilium  pul- 
cheilum  and  L.  tenuifolium? 
n  Ans.— 1  and  3  are  easily  raised  from  seed. 
°>  ^  he  seeds  of  clematis  require  sometimes  a 
year  or  more  to  sprout.  4,  It  is  difficult  to 
raise  these  .lilies  without  a  greenhouse. 

B.  L.,  Millville,  N,  J, — Where  can  the  seed 
of  Golden  Heart  well  Celery  be  procured  ? 

Ans.— Of  Thorburn  &  Co.,  17  John  Street, 
New  ’i  ork.  It  is  the  best  celery  by  far  we 
have  ever  tried.  The  Rural  has  no  further 
interest  in  this  or  in  other  seeds  or  plants  after 
we  have  disseminated  them.  They  are  then 
the  property  of  all  who  choose  to  sell  them. 

F.  B.  S.,  Palermo,  N.  Y.,  sends  specimen  of 
muck  and  asks  what  is  its  quality. 

From  test3  which  we  have  applied 
we  should  say  it  is  of  excellent  quality _ near¬ 

ly  as  good  as  pure  decayed  leaf-mold. 

S.S.M.,  West  Elmira,  V.  Y. — How  should  ver¬ 
benas  and  caladiums  be  kept  during  Winter? 

Ans.  For  the  verbenas  any  sunny  window 
wifi  answer.  For  the  caladiums  a  greenhouse 
temperature  and  moisture  will  be  required. 

-R.  Laniyan,  Calumet . — We  cannot  acres 


tate  growth.  S.  In  the  Spring. 

BLOODY  MILK. 

M.  E.  J.,  Proctorville,  Ohio.— One  of  my 
cows  dropped  her  first  calf  eight  weeks  ago, 
and  about  three  weeks  since  she  began  to  give 
bloody  milk  from  one  of  her  teats.  At  first 
the  milk  was  bloody  only  when  it  had  nearly 
all  been  drawn,  but  all  of  it  is  bloody  now. 
W hat  is  the  cause  and  a  remedy  ? 

Ans. — Bloody  milk  is  caused  by  defective 
secretion  and  congestion  of  the  glands,  which, 
being  gorged  with  blood,  secrete  blood  instead 
of  milk.  It  may  be  constitutional,  and  when 
it  occurs  with  a  first  calf  it  is  apt  to  be  contin¬ 
uous  and  difficult  to  cure.  The  only  effective 
treatment  is  to  reduce  the  fe*ed,  giving  only  a 
bran  mash  and  no  corn  meal,  and  with  it  two 
ounces  of  Epsom  salts  and  four  drams  of  salt¬ 
peter  daily  for  several  days.  Bathe  the  udder 
with  cold  water  after  milking.  Keep  the  cow 
quiet  and  take  care  that  no  weeds  or  coarse 
herbage  are  eaten. 

TO  SWEETEN  A  MEAT  BARREL. 

Subscriber,  No  address.— How  can  an  oak 
meat  barrel  be  made  sweet;  the  meat  taken 
from  it  was  not  quite  right,  probably  owing 
to  impure  salt. 

Ans  — Dry  the  barrel  and  put  a  pailful  of 
dry  pine  shavings  into  it,  and  set  them  on  fire 
so  as  to  char  the  inside  of  the  barrel.  Let  the 
whole  inside  be  well  charred.  Then  rinse  it 
well  with  clean  water  and  scrub  it  with  a 
stiff  broom.  The  barrel  will  then  be  sweet 
enough  for  use.  It  was  not  impure  salt  that 


(Weymouth's  Patent.) 


The  sod  was  thus  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  covered  with 
three  inches  of  loose  soil.  It  was  found  that 
wheat  could  be  sown  directly  after  the  break¬ 
ing  by  following  this  plan.  It  is  a  question  of 
cost,  chiefly,  and  whether  or  not  this  plan 
would  cost  less  or  be  more  convenient  than 
that  usually  followed,  in  which  “back-setting” 
follows  the  “  breaking.”  As  to  the  advantage 
in  regard  to  the  erop  grown,  for  corn  there 
would  be  no  doubt  that  this  method  would  do 
better  than  for  wheat.  Wheat  requires  de¬ 
cayed  sod,  and  will  not  do  so  well  with  raw 
vegetable  matter  about  its  roots.  This  is  a 
question,  however,  which  must  be  tested  be¬ 
fore  one  can  speak  positively  as  to  the  results. 
If  the  plan  is  tried  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
how  it  turns  out. 

ANGLE-WORMS,  ETC. 

D.  W.  H.,  Exeter,  III. — 1.  What  willrid  my 
flower-beds  of  angle-worms?  2.  What  will 
keep  out  of  my  flower-pots  the  little  fly  that 
produce?  small  white  worms,  and  how  can 
these  be  got  rid  of? 

Ans. — 1.  Angle- worms  or  earth  worms  are 
generally  regarded  as  beneficial  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  make  the  earth  more  porous  and 
fit  decaying  vegetable  matter  for  plant  use. 
Their  usual  food  is  decaying  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  they  find  in  the  soil,  or 
leaves  found  on  the  surface.  They  will,  how¬ 
ever,  feed  on  green  leaves  of  plants  freshly 
transplanted  and  somewhat  wilted,  or  upon 
young  plants  just  coming  up.  Their  burrows 
are  so  deep  in  the  ground  that  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  apply  anything  to  the  ground  this 
Fall  that  will  drive  them  away.  Dr.  Fitch 
recommends  sprinkling  ashes  or  Balt  on  the 
ground  among  plants  that  are  disturbed  by 
them.  We  should  recommend  mixing  soot  pret¬ 
ty  freely  with  the  soil,  as  that  is  distasteful  to 
most  insects.  2.  If  the  little  white  worms  are 
young  angle-worms,  strong  6oap-suds  poured 
freely  on  the  soil  will  cause  them  to  come  to 
the  surface  when  they  may  be  killed.  This 
will  probably  be  effectual  if  they  are  the  lar- 
vce  of  some  fly  or  beetle.  These  small  flies 
are  easily  killed  by  the  Persian  insect  powder, 
to  be  had  now  of  almost  any  druggist. 

KAJNIT,  ETC. 

J.  M.  J.,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. — W hat  is  kaiuit, 
and  where  does  it  come  from;  and  what  are 
muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  composed  of  ? 

Ans. — Kainit  is  the  name  of  what  are  known 
as  German  potash  salts,  which  come  from  the 
Stassfurt  salt  works  in  Prussia,  as  a  by¬ 
product  or  waste  substance.  These  consist  of 
muriate  aud  sulphates  of  potash  of  various 
grades,  although  the  latter  are  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  term  kainit.  These  salts  are 
composed  as  follows:  high-grade  muriate  of 
potash,  60  to  53  per  cent,  of  potash  with  13  to 
10  per  cent,  of  common  salt;  there  are  some 
lower  grades  of  this  potash  salt  which  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  impurity.  Sulphate  of 
potash,  high  grade,  contains  30  to  85  per  cent, 
of  potash,  5  to  20  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda 
and  some  free  sulphuric  acid ;  low  grade  con¬ 
tains  from  9  to  25  per  cent,  of  potash,  4%  to  5 
per  cent,  of  chloride  of  magnesia  and  14  to 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  the  only  general  imrjxwe  wire  fence  la  two.  Being 
a  strong  net-work  wlthoutbarbs.it  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the 
fence  for  farmers,  gardeners,  stock- raisers,  aud  rail 
roads;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks  or  rometeries. 
As  it  is  covered  with  rustproof  paint  it  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  It  is  enpener  to  hoards  In  every  ropect,  and  fur 
better  than  barbed  wire.  We  iv*k  for  its  fair  trial 
knowing  it  will  wrajr  Itself  into  favor.  The  Sedg¬ 
wick  Oates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  defy  all  competition  in  neatness,  lightness, 
at^gthami  (Inability  Woaleo  make  the  BEST  and 
OUEAPESt  ALL  IRON  Automatic  or  Ski.f-open- 
im»  Gate.  Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and 
parMcnlars  address 

Sedswlck  Bros.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


COMMON  SENSE  ENGINE 


If  you  value  progressive,  effectual  xcork  on 
the  farm  or  garden /  if  you  value  conscien¬ 
tious  teachings  ;  if  you  value  a  happy,  pros¬ 
perous  home — subs&nbe  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  IT  WILL  HELP  YOU. 


Corn  Mill  945. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RbOKIVKD  VOS  THE  WEEK  ENDINE 

Saturday,  November  25. 

E.  B.  8.— T.  N.— M.  C.  J.— H.  D.  L.— T.  H.  H.— C.  ¥ 
W.-B.  D.  H.— 31.  J.  H.— E.  N  — E.  M.-H.  W,  J.— J.  R. 
— S.  E.  W.— W.  C.  H_—  H.  J.  S.— J.  B.  W.— B.  W.  B.— A. 
D.  F.— W.  H.  W.-R.  O.— L.  S.  E  — L.  G.  I J.  c.— W. 

A.  S.—  E.  0.— S.  H.  McG.— J.  S  B. — W.  A.  P. W.  W. 

B. — B.  B.  M  — G.  31. — 1.  H.  H.— J,  M.  S.— W.  MoC.— R. 

C. -J.  H.-H.  H.  O.-O.  H.  F.-R.  L.-E.  C.  Reed,  too 
to  contest  for  premluma-O.  W.  St.  J„  a  valuable 
Item— 8.  8.  M.-H.A  C.-S.  O.-J.  D.  H.,  answer  by 
mall— J.  M.  A. — R,  J.  B.-M.  F.  J  -M.  F.  J.-P.  M.  A. 
thanks— R  P.  O.-R.  W.  B.-R.  W.  B„  very  ranch 
obliged -acceptable— T.  T.  L.— Q.  S.  W.— W.  L  a— B 
F.  Rogers,  many  thanks-J.  T.  J.— W.  F.  R— A.  L»  J. 

H-  P.— Mrs.  R.  J.— Mrs.  O.  A  B. — C.  A.  B.,  thanks 

— W.  H.  H.— C.  B. — C.  E.  I.— D.  J.  F.— J.  F.  0. _ H  O. 

H-— K.  N.  C.— A.  L.  J.— J.  W.  R.— C.  D.  E.— W.  8,  R.— T). 
W.  C. — Q.  O,  8.— V. .  C.  &.— J.  K_— H.  C.  F.— J.  G.— T 
B.  V.  a- A.  W.  B.-A.  G.  fW-  M— a  P,  ft.-W.lE.  O 
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MALES’  "PERFECTION"  RIDING  SAW, 

Three  Days’  Trial  Given. 

rjp  S»w»  by  weight  of  operator,  run*  lighter,  hu 
F\\  more  | -  • - -  — ■  •  -  - 


power,  longer  god  quicker  ttroke.makinr 
120  strokes  per  minute.  One  min  does 
in#a't  work  wi<h  A  boy  15 

worfc  of  2 

&  *  Thes!  Hato 
Hamilton, Tt, 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Conducted  by 
eubert  s.  carman. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Rare  Row,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  DEC.  2,  1882. 


The  Rorai,  New-Yorker  -will  he  sent 
to  all  yearly  subscribers  from  now  until 
January  1,  1884,  for  $2.00. 

- - - - 

ANN  ©rise  KM  KNT. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  a 
special  scries  of  ably  written  ai tides  has 
been  secured  by  the  Rural  New-  1  orker, 
the  publication  of  which  will  be  begun  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  names  of  (he  "writers 
and  the  subjects  chosen  are  as  follows,  so 
far  as  we  can  at  present  announce  (hem : 
BY  PROF.  LEVI  STOCKBRIDGE, 

AMHERST,  MASS. 

Subject:  The  Agricultural  Capabilities 
of  Dakota  and  Montana . 

BY  PROF.  G.  E.  MORROW, 

ILLINOIS  INDUS.  UNIVERSITY. 

Subject:  1st.  The  Pedigree  Question. 
2nd.  Lessons  from  the  Fat  Stock  Shores. 

BY  HON.  BEN.  PERLEY  POORE, 

INDIAN  HILL  FARM,  MASS. 

Subject:  Making  Farm  Humes  Happy. 

BY  W.  A.  ARMSTRONG, 

EDITOR  HUSBANDMAN,  NEW  YORK. 
Subject:  The  Means  of  Agricultural 
Improvement. 

BY  REV.  E.  P.  ROE, 

NEW  YORK. 

Subject:  How  to  Secure  the  Best  Returns 
in  Strawberry  Cult/are. 

BY  JAMES  R,  NICHOLS,  M.  D., 

EDITOR  .JOURNAL  OF  CHEMISTRY,  MASS. 

Subject:  Facts  Learned  from  Twenty  - 
five  Years'  Experience  in  Conducting  an 
Experiment  Farm. 

BY  PROF.  J.  M.  McBRIDE, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 

Subject:  Farm  Seeds  —  Their  Purity 
and  Vitality. 

BY  PROF.  W.  J.  BEAL, 

MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Subject:  Should  all  Students  be  Com¬ 
pelled  to  Labor  at  an  Agricultural  College  ? 

BY  II.  W.  RAVENEL, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Subject:  The  Introduction  of  Japan 
Clover  into  this  Country. 

BY  GEO.  B.  LORING, 

U.  S.  COM.  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Subject:  Will  be  announced  later. 
- +■+■■* - 

“PROFITABLE  FARMING  FOR  A  POOR 
MAN.” 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  essays  for 
the  best  of  which  premiums  were  offered 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  12. 
Our  object  in  soliciting  such  articles  was 
to  assist  those  farmers  who  have  limited 
means  or  those  who,  with  a  small  capital, 
are  about  to  engage  in  farming.  The 
wish  was  expressed  that  those  farmers 
who  had  passed  the  trying  ordeal  from 
poverty  to  comfortable  circumstances  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows  would  be  the 
first  to  enter  the  contest  and  tell  how  they 
did  it.  The  response  has  been  all  that  we 
could  have  hoped,  and  we  have  only  to 
regret  that  the  prizes  do  not  extend  to 
fifty  instead  of  to  three,  since  there  are  as 
many  as  fifty  which  are  nearly  alike  en¬ 


titled  to  premiums.  We  believe  the  en¬ 
tire  series  of  articles  will  prove  the  most 
instructive  to  the  class  for  which  they  are 
intended  of  any  ever  written  for  the  rural 
press.  Their  publication  will  be  com¬ 
menced  early  next  month  and  extend 
through  1883.  Let  all  who  are  struggling 
vainly  to  prosper  on  the  farm  read  them. 

The  premiums  have  been  awarded  as 
follows : 

FIRST  PREMIUM: 

Mr.  Clem  Auldon,  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 


SECOND  PREMIUM: 

Mr.  John  H.  Crozler,  of  Tennessee. 


THIRD  PREMIUM: 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack,  of  Province  of 
Quebec,  Canada. 


Mr.  Charles  Downing  is  much  the 
same.  His  mind  is  perfectly  clear  but 
he  is  no  sponger. 


One  of  the  best  plans  that  we  can  think 
of  is  that  every  one  of  our  present  subscri¬ 
bers,  pecuniarily  able  so  to  do,  should, 
as  a  Christmas  gift,  present  some  friend 
with  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1883. 
Many  of  our  friends  have  done  this  for 
years  and  to  them  the  Rural  is  greatly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  prosperity  it  now  enjoys. 


closed  by  brush  and  wire  fences,  and  the 
ownership  of  them  maintained  as  against 
immigrants  and  settlers,  and  should  these 
have  the  hardihood  to  take  up  land  with¬ 
in  the  fraudulent  boundaries,  they  are 
harassed  by  the  reckless  hirelings  of  the 
land-grabbers  and  persecuted  in  the 
courts,  which  too  often  are  unjustly 
on  the  side  of  their  oppressors.  The 
public  domain  is  a  sacred  trust  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  this  generation 
but  also  of  those  that  are  to  follow.  It 
is  the  hope  not  only  of  the  poor  farmer 
of  the  East,  and  of  the  ambitious  farm 
laborer  who  is  saving  his  wages  with  the 
intention  of  “taking  up”  a  farm  of  his 
own  ere  long,  but  also  of  many  of  the 
toiling  multitudes  of  factory  and  work¬ 
shop  whose  heavy burdensare  lightened  by 
the  hope  that  they,  or  at  any  Tate  their 
children,  will  yet  have  a  home  of  their 
own  in  the.  bountiful  West.  Already  by 
far  too  much  of  the  people's  property  has 
been  given  away  to  greedy  railroad  cor¬ 
porations.  Rich  land  pirates  should  not 
be  permitted  to  steal  an  acre  of  what  is 
left  of  it.  This  outrage  the  Government 
should  promptly  prevent  and  redress 
The  farmers  of  the  country  having  the 
power  to  fashion  the  Government,  have, 
of  course,  the  power  of  righting  all  their 
own  grievances.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they 
are  guilty  of  an  omission  of  duty  hurtful  to 
themselves  and  their  successors.  Let  each 
one  of  them  remember  that  “  who  would 
be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow.” 


Tnr,  number  of  new  rural  journals  that 
are  starting  up  all  over  the  country,  is 
an  evidence,  or  rather  a  result,  of  the 
prosperity  of  all  farm  and  garden  indus¬ 
tries.  The  Rural  wishes  them  all  suc¬ 
cess;  but  we  would  be  plessed  to  see 
more  earnestness  in  the  direction  of  mak¬ 
ing  better  papers  rather  than  cheaper  papers. 


Mr.  August  Gottschalk,  of  Montana, 
sends  us  a  nicely  shaped  White  Elephant 
Potato  that  weighs  33  ounces— the  largest 
potato  of  a  regular  form  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  measures  9£  inches  long  and  3£ 
inches  in  diameter.  It  had  been  frozen 
during  its  long  passage  and  was  therefore 
received  in  a  soft  condition.  It  probably 
weighed  more  when  it  was  sent. 


As  announced  in  the  Fair  Number,  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  again  clubs  with 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  N.  Y.  World.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  choose  through  us  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  both  papers  are  promised  our 
best  attention.  The  price  for  any  of  the 
above  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker  with 
its  Seed  Distribution  will  be  as  hitherto, 
but  $2.75  for  one  year. 


Readers  and  friends  of  the  Rural, 
when  you  send  in  your  subscriptions, 
you  would  help  us  in  carrying  out  our 
projects  for  1883  if  you  would  also  send 
in  the  subscription  of  a  friend.  We  ask 
now  the  word  of  good  will  for  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  which  we  know  thousands 
of  our  readers  may  freely  speak  without 
doing  violence  to  their  manhood.  It  will 
heip  us  now  more  than  at  any  oilier  season 
of  the  year. 

- - - 

Mrs.  Jack,  our  respected  Canada  con¬ 
tributor,  writes  us  iu  a  long  article  re¬ 
served  for  future  publication,  as  follows: 
“We  do  not  believe  in  the  meanness  that 
will  put  inferior  fruit  into  the  middle  of 
an  apple  barrel.  Apart  from  the  dishon¬ 
esty  of  the  transaction,  it  does  not  pay, 
for  dealers  are  not  long  iu  finding  out 
that  the  fruit  is  uniairly  packed,  and 
when  once  confidence  is  lost,  it  is  not  easy  to 
regain  it.  Happy  is  that  fruit-grower 
whose  word  is  taken  and  trusted.  I  know 
it  is  a  great  temptation  to  put  a  few  culls 
at  the  bottom  of  the  basket — but  it  pays 
better  in  the  end  to  send  them  down  in  a 
separate  package.  There  are  always  buy¬ 
ers  for  such  second-class  fruit.” 


ILLEGAL  LAND-GRABBING. 


CORN. 


A  corner  in  corn  in  this  market  cre¬ 
ated  a  great  deal  of  excitement  among 
grain  dealers  during  the  past  week.  A 
week  ago  No.  2  Mixed  corn  for  Novem 
her  delivery  was  8S  to  881  cents  per 
bushel;  but  from  Monday  to  Wednesday 
the  price  rose  by  jumps  and  reached 
$1.10  in  the  early  hours  of  the  latter  day, 
having  crossed  the  price  of  wheat  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange.  Corn  here  is  sold  in 
lots  of  5,000  to  8,000  bushels,  and  the 
margin  on  a  single  transaciion  of  either 
of  theic  sizes  ranges  from  $250  to  $800 
which  are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Produce  Exchange. 
On  Wednesday  the  aggregate  of  the  mar¬ 
gins  put  up  in  this  way  amounted  to 
$025,000 — a  larger  amount  than  was  ever 
before  deposited  on  any  single  day.  Super¬ 
intendent  Grant  says  that  less  than  three 
per  cent,  of  the  pales  of  grain  arc  strictly 
legitim  tte  and  all  the  rest  are  gambling 
transactions.  The  evils  arising  from  un¬ 
scrupulous  combinations  of  capital  for 
manipulating  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  cry  loudly  aud  im¬ 
peratively  for  remedial  legislation.  With¬ 
in  a  few  weedea  that  monstrous  monopoly, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  practi¬ 
cally  controls  and  fixes  the  price  of 
petroleum  and  its  products,  which  rank 
third  iu  the  nation’s  exports,  has  through 
its  speculative  manipulath  ns  more  than 
doubled  the  price  of  crude  petroleum, 
thereby  securing  unjust  profits  variously 
estimated  at  from  twenty  to  forty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  speculators  have  turned 
their  attention  to  agricultural  products 
which  have  lately  been  favorite  objects  of 
their  manipulation.  After  they  had  ac¬ 
complished  their  object  with  November 
corn  in  this  market,  the  price  tumbled 
rapidly  and  is  now  about  10  cents  a  bush¬ 
el  lower  than  on  Wednesday  morning. 
The  new  coni  coming  into  Western  mar¬ 
kets  does  not  grade  well:  the  ears  are 
short  aud  not  evenly  filled,  and  worms, 
mold  aud  rotting  have  done  considerable 
damage.  As  regards  prices  for  the  next 
month,  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the 
weather.  If  it  continues  clear  it  will  hus- 
ten  the  drying  out  of  the  new  corn  and 
improve  its  quality;  but,  in  any  event,  the 
“  visible  supply  ”  is  so  small  and  foreign 
prices  so  firm  that  there  is  little  prospect 
of  lower  prices  before  the  end  of  the  year.. 


to  all  other  property,  which  but  for  the 
farms,  would  have  no  value  at  all.  Then 
if  the  majority  in  numbers  and  wealth 
should  rule,  the  farmers  would  be  the 
ruling  clasi.  But  they  are  not.  One 
man  rules  thtm,  with  a  few  others  whom 
he  controls,  and  the  American  people  of 
to-day  have  a  king  over  them;  for  it  is 
the  province  of  a  king  to  command  and 
tax  his  subjects;  and  to  tax  a  people  is 
to  say  “you  shall  pay  to  me  or  my  offi¬ 
cers  a  certain  portion  of  your  property  or 
income  in  return  for  whatever  service  I 
may  think  proper  to  render  to  you.” 
Here  is  a  case : 

The  Kansas  farmers  are  enjoying  the 
finest  crop  of  wheat  they  ever  grew. 
They  expect  to  have  a  surplus  of  25  mil- 
lion  bushelH  for  sale.  The  price  at  har¬ 
vest  was  quoted  at  the  elevators  at  80 
cents  a  bushel,  and  contracts  were  made 
to  take  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  at  that 
price.  But  in  a  day  the  price  dropped 
to  70  cents  and  the  contracts  were  repu 
diated  by  the  buyers.  What  changed 
the  value  of  wheat  10  cents  a  bushel  so 
suddenly  ?  Simply  the  announcement 
that  an  advance  of  freight  of  15  cents  per 
100  pounds  had  been  ordered  on  wheat. 
For  what  reason  ?  Did  it  cost  15  cents 
more  to  carry  the  wheat  than  before  ? 
Not  at  all;  but  simply  because  the  Kan¬ 
sas  farmers  had  so  much  wheat  to  spare 
the  railroad  kings  for  their  own  benefit 
laid  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  bushel  upon  the 
wheat  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  carriage. 
And  this  takes  four  million  dollars  from 
the  Kansas  farmers’  pockets  and  puts  it 
into  those  of  a  few  men  who  are  rolling 
in  wealth.  And  a  like  extortion  is  prac¬ 
ticed  on  the  farmers  of  every  other  State 
in  the  Union, 

But  why  do  not  farmers  fix  the  amount 
they  wish'to  pay  for  the  services  rendered 
to  them,  or  at  least  fix  the  price  of  their 
wheat  ?  Simply  because  they  stand  sin¬ 
gly  and  alone,  while  all  their  competitors 
are  combined  to  further  their  owq  inter¬ 
ests  at  the  farmers’  expense.  And  yet 
the  farmer?,  if  they  would,  could  elect 
farmers  to  the  Legislatures  and  govern 
the  country  to  suit  themselves  and  make 
laws  to  protect  themselves,  if  they  were 
only  organized  and  combined.  Is  not 
this  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the 
formation  of  farmers’  clubs;  of  the  better 
education  of  farmers  and  farmers’  chil¬ 
dren,  and  of  the  necessity  for  far¬ 
mers  to  fit  thimselves  for  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  society  and  then  to  quietly 
walk  up  and  occupy  it  ?  Why  should  the 
education  of  a  farmer’s  bov  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  son  of  a  merchant,  a  lawyer, 
or  an  artisan,  or  mechanic? — and  why 
should  not  rural  schools  be  as  complete 
and  thorough  as  those  of  cities  ?  Here 
6eems  to  be  the  weak  point.  The  man 
who  sways  and  persuades  and  rules  his 
fellow-men,  is  one  who  thinks,  and  who 
can  express  his  thoughts,  so  as  to  impress 
them  upon  other  men.  And  why  should 
not  a  young  faimer  be  as  fully  competent 
to  do  this  as  a  youug  lawyer  ?  He  ought 
to  be  aud  wou’d  be  if  he  were  as  well  ed¬ 
ucated.  Aud  so  it  is  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  by  farmers  to  gain  their  right 
position  iu  society,  and  make  their  just 
iniluence  felt,  is  to  improve  their  schools 
aud  see  that  their  children  are  as  well  ed¬ 
ucated  as  other  children,  and  also  to  ed¬ 
ucate  themselves  by  reading  and  study  of 
those  things  which  concern  their  own 
welfare;  for  intelligence  rules  and  mind 
controls  matter. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  FARMERS  AND  HOW 
TO  SECURE  THEM. 


he  annual  report  just  issued  by  Com- 
lioner  McFarland,  of  the  Land  Office, 
vs  that  large  tracts  of  the  most  eligi- 
part  of  public  domain  have  been  un- 
ully  taken  possession  of  by  rich  and 
tential  land-sharks,  much  to  the  loss 
injury  of  genuine  settlers.  Thou- 
Is  upon  thousands  of  acres  in  all  the 
tier  States  and  Territories,  and  espec- 
r  in  California,  have  been  illegally  in- 


It  is  boasted  that  in  our  Gov ernment 
the  majority  rules.  Does  it  ?  Of  what 
does  the  majority  consist  ?  Twenty-fivo 
million  persons  out  of  the  fifty  millions 
of  our  population,  live  upon  the  four  mil¬ 
lion  farms  in  this  land.  These  persons 
own,  on  the  average,  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  each;  and  in  the  aggregate  they  rep¬ 
resent  twtnty-five  thousand  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  property  the  value  of  which 
could  not  be  reduced  by  any  panic  or  dis¬ 
aster  short  of  the  actual  destruction  of 
the  whole  continent.  The  farm  property 
is  the  only  real  estate,  because  it  is  the 
foundation  of  all  wealth  and  gives  value 


BREVITIES. 


Blessed  is  he  that  lives  within  his  income, 
if  it  is  but  a  hundred  a  yoar 

Carefully  drawn  rngraviogs  of  our  cross¬ 
bred  w  heats  are  continued  on  page  815. 

Wk  have  had  engravings  made  of  all  the 
new  potatoes  tested  at  the  Rurul  Grounds  the 
past  season.  Reports  of  yields  aud  quality 
will  he  made  in  time  to  guide  our  renders  as 
to  their  selections  for  Spring  planting. 

As  all  of  our  readers  are  aware,  about  one 
thousand  dollars  in  piemiums  were  offered  for 
the  best  yields  of  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  and 
Thoroughbred  Flint  corns  sent  to  subscribers 
in  our  last  Free  Heed  Distribution.  We  are 
uow  comparing  the  reports  and  the  premiums 
will  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  friend,  in  speaking  of  the  advertisements 
tnat  are  of teu  interwoven  with  excellent  arti¬ 
cles,  exclaimed,  “Oh,  for  it  man  that  has  uo 
axe  to  grind  l*1  The  truth  is,  however,  that  all 
enterprising  people  have  axes  to  grind,  no 
matter  what  their  occupation  is— no  matter 
how  or  where  they  live.  What  may  fairly  be 
objected  to  is  the  method — the  manner  of 
grinding  the  implement. 

Since  the  enormous  development  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  dressed  meats  in  refrigerator  cam 
from  Chicago,  there  has  been  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  decrease  in  the  business  of  canning 
meat  in  that  city,  aud  some  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  ca oners  are  abandoning  the  business 
and  “going  into"  the  dressed  meat  trade. 
“  Westward  the  course  of  ‘  killing’  takes  its 
way,”  however:  oue  large  firm  intends  to 
kill  “out  West,”  and  ship  the  dressed  meat 
east  to  Chicago,  Others  will  do  likewise. 
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A  Grand  Treat  For  The 
Ladies. 

THE  RURAL.  MIXED  GARDEN. 

A  Treasure  of  the  finest  strains. 

Fifty  different  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs  ;  of 
hardy  perennial  and  annual  seeds 
mixed  in  one  packet. 

The  Perfection  Watermelon. 

All  who  have  tested  it  say  that  in  quality  it 
is  not  equaled  by  any  other  kind. 

Flesh,  a  deep  scarlet  nearly 
joining  the  rind— very 
sweet  and  melting. 

Shapely,  Early,  Heavy.  Productive, 
UelSciowK- 


The  Black-bearded  Centennial. 

This  giant  among  wheats  was  first  sown  at 
the  Rural  Farm  four  years  ago  in  the  Fall 
and  has  been  sown  in  the  Fall  every  year. 
Only  the  largest  heads  and  those  first  to  ripen 
have  been  saved  for  seed.  The  past  season  it 
was  harvested  July  18,  rip-ning  only  a  few 
days  after  Clawson.  The  Bltcb-bearded  Cen¬ 
tennial  wheat  which  we  shall  Bend  to  sub¬ 
scribers  was  not  raised  at  the  Rural  Faun  but 
on  the  lands  of  the  Colorado  Ag.  College,  at 
Fort  Collins.  Last  year  the  Rural  offered 
prizes  for  the  beBt  five  heads  of  wheat  of  any 
kind.  Not  less  than  500  lots  of  five  heads 
each  were  sent  to  this  office  and  Prof.  Blount 
of  the  above  college  drew  the  first  premium 
with  this  wheat.  The  number  of  breasts  of 
the  average  head  was  27;  the  average  number 
of  grains  104  and  the  weight  of  kernels  per 
head  was  107  grains.  It  is  not  as  yet  grown 
anywhere  in  large  quantities  and  has  never 
as  yet  been  offered  for  sale  by  seedsmen. 
Prof.  Blount  sowed  this  wheat  by  droppiug 
single  kernels  18  inches  apart.  The  yield  last 
year  was  58  bushels  to  the  acrtf.  Prof.  B. 
writes  us  under  date  of  August  1,1882:  ‘‘It 
is  the  most  fascinating  wheat  I  ever  grew. 
Everybody  wants  it,  and  is  willing  to  pay  an 
immense  price  for  it  merely  as  a  curiosity.  I 
am  offered  onedullar  per  pound  in  small  quan 
tities  right  here — 100  heads  go  quickly  for  $L 
The  flouring  properties  are  not  yet  known. 
The  analysis  shows  it  to  be  medium.  It  is  best 
here  when  sown  in  the  Spring,  In  the  W est- 
ern  part  of  Maryland  the  Black  bearded  Cen¬ 
tennial  has  done  well,  and  I  think  it  will  do  well 
in  dry  sections  and  mountainous  regions.” 


Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  says: 

“  The  leaves  are  thick,  distinctly  lobed,  and 
hang  long  on  the  vine.  The  bunches  often 
measure  six  inches  long;  they  are  compact, 
uniform  and  handsome;  bemdes  three- fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  light  greenish  yellow, 
ripening  about  as  early  as  Hartford.  They 
are.  much  superior  in  quality  to  Concord. 

The  rigor ,  productiveness  and  healthiness 
of  the  vine,  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  shipped, 
present  an  unusual  combination  of  valuable 
qualities  for  market .” 

Chas.  A  Green  says:  “  Its  vigor,  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  beauty  are  iisstrong  points.  The 
“  Niagara  ”  grape  overshadows  all  other  new 
white  grapes  as  completely  as  the  great  Falls 
bearing  the  same  name,  overshadow  other 
like  natural  scenery. ” 

The  Niagara  originated  at  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
and  thus  far  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  it  is 
that  it  promises  to  be  among  white  grapes 
what  the  Concord  has  long  been  among  black 
grapes.  It  promises  to  be  the 

Whit*  Grape  for  the  Million. 

Mr.  Wo  dward  tells  us  that  a  one-year-old 
vine  set  in  the  Spring  of  1778,  produced  25  fine 
clusters  in  the  Summer  of  1879,  and  bore  in 
1880,  57  clusters,  and  in  1882  a  larger  crop.  A 
four-year-old  vine  bore  in  1881,  140  clusters. 


It  is  claimed  that  it  is  freer  from  the  atr 
tacks  of  phylloxera  than  any  other,  never 
having  been  injured.  The  vine  is  a  remarkably 
strong  grower,  very  hardy  and  has  never 
shown  the  least  symptoms  of  disease.  The 
engraving  is  from  life,  showing  a  bunch  as 
grown  at  the  Rural  Farm  in  the  second  year 
of  the  vine’s  fruiting. 

Our  readers  will  none  of  them  take  for 
granted  that  seedlings  from  the  Niagara  will 
produce  Niagaras,  any  more  than  saeds  of  the 
Seckel  Pear  will  reproduce  that  excellent 
variety.  We  guarantee  the  seeds  we  send  out 
to  be  those  of  the  Niagara — everyone — that  is 
all.  Great  as  has  been  the  improvement  in 
our  native  grapes  during  the  past  15  years,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  we  are  only  fairly 
started  upon  the  improvement  of  which  our 
native  grapes  a  re  capable.  The  dissemination 
of  these  seeds  through  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  sup 
pose,  result  in  the  raising  and  cultivation  of 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seedling 
vines  throughout  the  country,  and  from  these, 
children  of.  so  grand  a  parent,  we  may  hope 
for  grand  results.  It  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  all  may  raise  vines  from  good,  fresh 
seeds  as  easily  as  they  raise  tomato  plants,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  grape  requires  a  longer  time  to 
germinate.  The  best  way  is  to  sow  the  seeds 
in  pots  in  early  February  and  to  thump  them 
out  in  the  open  ground  in  J  une.  The  care  of 
the  young  seedlings'  Is  then  the  same  as  of 
other  young  g raps- vines.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  proposes  in  due  time  to  offer  prizes 
for  the  best  varieties  of  grapes  springing  from 
this  seed,  while  many  of  the  best  as  well  as 
the  prize  taking  seedlings  will  unquestionably 
command  a  generous  price  in  the  market.  We 
hope  that  every  Rural  subscriber  will  heart¬ 
ily  enter  this  contest  of  improving  the 
American  grape. 


The  Blush  Potato. 

This  was  tried  at  the  Rural  Farm  in  1880, 
also  the  past  season.  In  1880  it  was  tested, 
beside  14  other  new  kinds.  It  was  the  only 
variety  that  did  not  materially  suffer  from 
the  drought  and  it  yielded  more  than  any  two 
others  put  together.  The  pest  season  we  rawed 
it  in  quantity  beside  the  White  Elephant  and 
B  auty  of  Hebron,  and  it  outyielded  either. 
Jt  seems  to  be  remarkably  adapted  to  a  dry 
season. 

The  tubers  ‘are  of  medium  size  and  singu¬ 
larly  uniform— rarely  growing  very  large 
and  yielding  very  few  small  ones.  The  por- 


For  the  Gadies—  Rural  Mixed 
Garden  Treasures. 

This  collection  has  been  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  the  seeds  of  the  most  desirable 
plants  growing  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
rest  have  been  purchased  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
sired  quantity.  We  can  assure  our  lady 
readers  that,  mindful  of  having  neglected 
them  in  our  last  regular  seed  distribution, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  make  amends  in  this. 
Among  the  kinds  are  the  following: 


1  Mi  SELICTION. 

For  our  first  Seed  distribution  for  1883. 


The  Giant  Wheat, 
BLACK-BEARDED  CENTENNIAL 

e  hundred  and  four  kernels  to  a  selected 
head— weight  107  grains.  For  sowing 
either  in  the  Fall  or  W  inter 
according  to  climate. 

Everybody  wants  it  and  is  willing  to  pay  an 
immense  price  for  it  merely  as  a  curios¬ 
ity.  Fifty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre — 
single  seeds  18  inches  apart.” 
Professor  A.  E.  Blount, 

Col.  St.  College. 


EDS  or  THE  GREAT 

NIAGARA  GRAPE. 

THE  WHITE  GRAPE  TOR  THE 
MILLION. 

The  Niagara  Grape  overshadows  all  other 
new  white  grapes  os  completely  as  the 
great  Falls  bearing  the  same  name 
overshadow  other  like  natural 


scenery 


”  C.  A.  Green. 


LURAL  New-Yorker  premiums  for  the  best 
varieties  produced  from  this  seed, 
et  all  Rural  readers  enter  the  contest  and  let  the 
Rural  Nkw-Yobker  he  the  Indirect  means  and 
Its  readers  the  direct  m-ans  of  a  new  era  In 
Krape  culture  !  It  wit)  be  worth  millions  to 
the  O rape  ludustry  of  America. 


he  Blush  Potato. 

drought-resisting  intermediate  variety 
surpassed  in  quality — in  keeping 
ualitiks  and,  s*>  far  as  tested,  in 
YIELD. 


We  know  of  its  having  done  well,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  tested  in  very  small  lots,  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Middle  8tatee.  Our  portrait  is  from  a  speci¬ 
men  sent  by  Prof.  Blount,  though  we  have 
many  heads  raised  at  the  Rural  Farm  fully 
as  large  though  the  grain  is  smaller,  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  Rural  office.  It  is  heavily 
bearded  as  it  matures.  But  later  the  beards 
turn  dark-colored  and  many  drop  off,  leaving 
the  head  beardless,  os  shown.  The  beards  of 
some  heads,  however,  do  not  change  color. 

A  small  envelop  of  this  seed,  (B.  b.  Cen¬ 
tennial)  will  be  sent  in  our  Seed  Distribution 
to  all  applicants.  In  Soring  wheat  sections  it 
should  be  sown  as  a  Spring  wheat — in  many 
Winter-wheat  sections,  as  at  the  Rural  Farm, 
it  will  unquestionably  thrive  as  a  Winter 
wheat.  The  seed  we  send  out  is  much  shriveled 
owing  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  farm 
managers  of  the  agricultural  college  to  irri¬ 
gate  at  the  right  time.  We  guarantee  it, 
however,  to  be  pure  Black-bearded  Centennial 
and  that  it  will  all  germinate. 

SEEDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE. 

This  remarkable  white  grape  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  or  procured  at  present,  except  on  spe 
cial  terms.  Vineyards,  under  the  control  of 
the  owners,  have  been  planted  in  12  States 
and  in  Canada  in  order  to  test  it— payment 
being  made  contingent  on  one-half  the  net 
sales  of  the  fruit. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer  says  of  it:  With  the 
Niagara  the  long  felt  want  of  a  hardy, 
purely  native  white  grape  seems  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  It  is  the  greatest  step  in  advance  since 
the  Delaware. 


The  Rural’s  New  Drought  resisting  Potato  —Blush.— Fig.  418. 

trait  shows  the  characteristic  shape.  The 
vines  bear  small  leaves  and  the  stems  are 
notable  for  their  branching  habit  and  slen¬ 
derness.  They  seldom  bloom  profusely  and  in 
field  culture  occupy  less  space  than  most 
other  kinds.  The  potato  is  of  the  very  first 
quality.  The  skin  is  white,  sometimes  in¬ 
clined  to  pink  except  at  the  seed  end  where  it 
I  assumes  a  deeper  color  from  which  the  name 
of  Blush  was  suggested  to  the  originator. 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkeu  has  disseminated 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron  for  early  ;  the  White 
Elephant  for  late,  and  now  offers  the  Blush 
j  for  an  intermediate  to  complete  the  set.  This 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  possess  distinct 
qualities  that  will  in  some  respects  render  it 
]  more  valuable  than  either  of  its  associates. 


The  Persian  Insecticide  Plant.— Pyre- 
thrum  roseum — from  plants  growing  in  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  colors  range  from  bright 
crimson  to  rose  and  white,  blooming  from 
May  until  July.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 

Imperial  Poppy — immense  flame-colored 
flowers  jet  black  at  the  bottom.  Hardy. 

Geranium  Sanguineum.  A  true  geranium 
— perfectly  hardy.  Flowers  rosy-purple  and 
borne  in  great  numbers  from  May  until  Sep¬ 
tember. 


The  Black- bearded  Centennial  Wheat. — 
From  Nature  — Fig.  449. 

Erianthus  Raveunae  and  Eulalia  Japonica , 
the  handsomest  of  the  hardy  ornamental 
grasses;  Yucca  filamentosa,  the  finest  of 
broad-leaved  hardy  evergreens;  Double  flow¬ 
ering  Hibiscus;  the  finest  of  the  improved 
annuals  and  perennials,  etc.,  etc. 

One  packet  of  these  mixed  seeds  will  be 
sent  to  each  applicant,  so  that  all  may  have 
a  bed  of  mixed  flowers.  It  is  best  that  these 
seeds  should  all  be  sown  in  a  cold-frame  or 
glass-covered  box,  and  that  ample  space  be 
given  so  that  every  one  may  be  transplanted 
without  interfering  with  its  neighbors,  since 
the  seeds  of  so  varied  a  collection  cannot  be 
expected  to  germinate  at  the  same  time. 
We  are  taking  great  pains  to  gather  this  col¬ 
lection  of  seeds  and  we  hope  that  our  lady 
readers  will  give  them  the  care  of  which  they 
will  be  found  to  be  fully  deserving. 


The  Perfection  Watermelon. 

It  is  thought  by  all  who  have  fairly  tested 
this  watermelon  that  it  is  in  quality  perfect. 
The  white  rind  or  flesh  is  often  no  more  than 
a  quarter-inch  thick.  The  edible  flesh  is  a 
deep  red,  melting, very  sweet,  tender  and  de¬ 
licious.  Those  who  can  raise  this  melon  will 
find  that  others  eaten  at  the  same  time  are 
comparatively  insipid. 
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Remarks  which  ail  should  Read. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  in  any 
case  sold  seeds  or  plants  to  subscribers.  This 
being  well  known,  our  reports  of  the  results 
of  our  tests  are  fully  accepted  as  trustworthy, 
and  the  true  value  of  hundreds  of  new  and 
high-priced  seeds  and  plants  is  made  known. 
"When,  by  such  tests,  we  find  that  a  given 
plant  is  more  valuable  than  others  of  its  kind 
which  have  been  generally  cultivated,  we,  at 
once,  if  practicable,  place  it  in  our  next  Dis¬ 
tribution,  and  send  it  without  charge  to  all 
of  our  subscribers  who  apply.  These  distri¬ 
butions  are 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 
and  their  primary  object  has  always  been, 
and  is,  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 

POSTAGE. 

As  all  our  readers  know,  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  borne  a  part  of  even  the  postal  expenses 
of  the  seeds  and  plants  we  have  sent  out.  Our 
object  in  not  charging  the  entire  postage  to 
those  who  apply  is  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  a  suspicion  that  we  receive  in  any  fotm 
the  slightest  compensation  for  our  labor  or 
for  the  heavy  cost  of  these  distributions.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  these  offerings  are  not  premiums,  as 
they  are  sometimes  made  without  requiring 
either  an  application  or  any  payment  of 
postage,  we  hold  the  right  to  continue  them 
or  to  discontinue  them  as  we  may  determine. 
The  postal  cost  of  our  present  distribution 
will  be  about  (we  cannot  determine  it  posi¬ 
tively  at  this  date)  EIGHT  CENTS  PER 
COLLECTION.  Of  this  we  shall  charge  those 
who  apply  six  cents  only,  as  heretofore. 
Those  who  subscribe  through  us,  however,  for 
the  "  Inter-Ocean,”  “  Detroit  Free  Press,” 
and  “New  York  World,”  or  other  papers 
clubbing  with  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  are 
not  required  either  to  send  any  postage  or  to 
make  any  application,  as  this  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  clubbing  price  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  those  journals. 


trench  upon  its  reading  matter.  8,  The 
value  of  its 

FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTIONS 

is  now  well  and  widely  known.  Only  seeds 
or  plants  which  have  originated  at  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  Experiment  Grounds,  or  which  are 
new,  or  the  best  of  their  kinds,  arc  distributed. 
9,  We  have  introduced  or  disseminated  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  not  less  than  100  dif¬ 
ferent  species  or  varieties  among  our  sub¬ 
scribers  without  cost  to  them.  Among  the 
most  popular  may  be  mentioned  the  Beauty 
of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant  potatoes; 
Blount’s  White  Prolific  corn,  the  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum,  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry, 
Clawson,  Fultzo-Clawson.  8bumafeer  and 
Surprise  wheats,  Mold’s  Ennobled  oats,  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  and  Heavy  Dent  corn, 
the  Telephone  pea,  with  garden  and  flower 
seeds  innumerable.  Upon  our  Regular  Free 
Seed  Distribution  of  1831-2,  $2,000  worth  of 
gifts  were  offered  for  the  best  yields.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  respectfully  called  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution  for  1S83 
on  another  page.  10,  Truth,  progress,  the 
real  interests  of  the  land  and  those  who  culti¬ 
vate  it,  the  dissemination  of  improved  seeds 
and  plants  and  of  the  knowledge  how  bpst  to 
cultivate  them ;  and  so  to  conduct  the  journal 
that  it  may  have  a  just  claim  upon  all  who 


tested  at  once,  end  reported  upon  according 
to  their  worth,  so  that  subscribers  have  be¬ 
fore  them  a  trustworthy  guide  as  to  what 
novelties  are  worthy  of  trial.  The  past  sea¬ 
son,  for  example,  we  tested  50  different  kinds 
of  new  potatoes,  15  different  kinds  of  corn, 
80  different  kinds  of  wheat,  20  of  beets  and 
mangels,  27  of  beans,  29  of  cabbages,  2L  of 
lettuce,  12  of  onions,  60  of  grapes,  160  of 
strawberries,  all  of  the  different  kinds  of 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  besides  a 
rare  collection  of  the  most  hardy  shrubs, 
trees  and  herbaceous  plants. 

We  ask  all  progressive  farmers  and  horti¬ 
culturists  to  examine  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  before  subscribing  for  any  family 
journal  another  year.  For  this  purpose,  as 
wq  have  said,  specimen  copies  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  sent  to  any  address.  We  wish  to  make 
the  truth  appear  and  to  show  that  those  who 
would  meet  with  success  in  land-culture  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  without  the  journal,  and  that 
it  should  be  subscribed  for  as  a  measure  of 
economy. 

The  price  is  $2  per  year,  and  there  is  no 
club  or  second  price.  Those  who  would  aid 
in  getting  up  clubB  should  send  for  our  Pre¬ 
mium  Lists  and  posters,  which  will  be 
promptly  forwarded.  A  postal  card  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  34  Park 


nate  as  to  be  the  lucky  planter,  and  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  a  grape  superior  in  every  way 
to  the  Niagara,  will  have  something  better 
than  a  gold  mine,  and  will  be  remembered 
much  longer  and  more  favorably  than  he 
who  conquers  a  kingdom. 

The  course  of  the  Rural  in  sendingout  new 
and  valuable  seeds  free,  has  already  added  to 
the  wealth  of  this  country  many  hundred 
times  all  that  has  ever  been  paid  for  the  paper 
in  subscriptions  and  to-day  thousands  and 
thousands  of  families,  all  over  the  land,  are 
enjoying  fine  fruits  and  growing  improved 
vegetables  and  grains,  that  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  were  it  not  for  the  liberality 
and  enterprise  of  the  Rural. 

Let  all,  and  especially  the  younger  readers 
of  the  noble  Rural,  take  a  lively  interest  in 
this  great  enterprise,  being  assured  that  not 
only  much  profit,  but  the  gratitude  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  awaits  him  who  shall  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  J.  S.  Woodward,  Sec’y. 


Thousands  of  Testimonials, 


“You  are  doing  splendid  work  with  your 
journal.”  P.  Barry. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30, 1882. 

“I  fully  agree  with  you  as  to  the  necessity 
of  elevating  the  tone  and  style  of  our  periodical 
agricultural  literature.  In  this  respect  you 
are  doing  the  best  work  I  know  of  anywhere. 
Cheapness  is  certainly  incompatible  with 
quality.  It  may  secure  quantity.  Such 
journals  as  yours  are  well  worth  their 
pi  ice  and  I  believe  they  are  gradua  lly 
developing  and  educating  a  class  of  agri¬ 
cultural  readers  who  appreciate  this  fact 
and  who  will  be  willing  in  the  near  future  to 
pay  a  first  class  price  for  a  ttrsLclass  paper. 
Professor  of  Agriculture  )  J.  M.  McBrydb 
in  the  S.  C.  College.  ) 

“You  are,  I  think,  publishing  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  America,  and  I  most  heartily 
congratulate  you  on  your  success.” 

Ex.  Com.  Agr’L,  Minn.  Gen.  W.  G.  Le  Due. 

“I  like  the  spirit  and  vigor  with  which  you 
conduct  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  is  a 
varied,  animated  and  interesting  sheet,  and 
its  columns  of  agricultural  information  are  the 
best  I  know  of.  The  courage  of  your  con¬ 
victions  and  opinions  is  admirable,  both  in 
respect  to  what  you  think  yourself  and  what 
you  suffer  others  to  say.”  B.  F.  Johnson. 

Champaign,  111. 

“I  am  glad  to  report  that  several  of  the 
most  intelligent  agriculturists  of  the  country 
have  told  me  of  late  that  they  thought  there 
was  no  better  paper  in  the  country  of  the 
kind  than  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  1  am  of  the  same  opinion. 
Agr’l.  Col ,  Lansing,  Mich  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  more  influ¬ 
ence  and  is  more  quoted  that  all  the  rest  put 
together.”  Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton. 

Kansas  Ag.  College, 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  best 
paper.”  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

“My  visit  to  your  farm  yesterday  was  a 
most  instructive  one,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  a  man  could  go  in  this  country  to  get 
more  valuable  information  on  general  agri¬ 
culture.  1  feel  that  you  are  doing  a  great  and 
good  work,  and  its  results  must  he  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  whole  country.  I  hope  your 
health  will  be  spared  until  your  fondest  hopes 
are  realized  In  the  work  you  seem  to  have  so 
much  at  heart.  J.  H.  Reall, 

Sec.  of  the  Am.  Agricultural  Association  and 

Editor  of  its  Journal. 

“The  Rural  is  decidedly,  and  in  every 
way,  the  best  agricultural  paper  in  America. 
Last  year  we  said  ‘one  of  the  best,’  but  now 
it  has  shot  out  clearly  ahead  of  even  the 
leading  contestants  in  the  race.” 

Ed.  Vermont  State  Journal.  T.  H.  Hoskins. 

“You  are  right  in  reporting  things  just  as 
they  are  and  it  could  be  recommended  that 
some  other  journals  follow  the  example.” 

Concord,  Mass.  John.  B.  Moore  &  Son. 

“The  Seed  Distribution  is  a  grand  Institu¬ 
tion.  It  mayr  pay  in  the  end,  but  no  one  but 
a  philanthropist  would  expend  his  money  in 
that  way  and  look  for  his  reward.  It  does 
good.  In  another  inclosure  I  have  renewed 
my  subscription  and  asked  for  seeds.” 

U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  I  C.  W.  Kkifer. 
Office,  Dis.  of  Kansas.  f 

The  Vermont  Watchman,  in  its  ably  con¬ 
ducted  Agricultural  Department, acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  receipt  of  the  Fair  Number  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  says:  “This  wonder¬ 
fully  able  and  successful  journal  now  confess¬ 
edly  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  agricultural 
newspapers  of  the  world  No  other  approaches 
it  in  the  value  of  its  articles,  the  abundance, 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  engravings,  or  in 
the  relative  cheapness  of  its  twice.” 

In  renewing  my  subscription  I  take  occas¬ 
ion  to  say  that  I  cuuuot  well  do  without  the 
Rural.  1  regard  it  as  the  best  of  the  agricul* 
tural  press.  The  Experiment  Farm  is  or  value 
to  all  and  I  look  with  interest  to  Its  results. 

Vigo  Co.,  Iudianu.  J.  A.  Foote. 

The  Rural  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  in 
farming  under  many  severe  difficulties — up¬ 
hill  work.  One  year  it  saved  me  $50  through 
the  information  given  in  the  crop  reports. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  N.  H.  Williams. 

I  cannot  do  without  the  Rural;  it  has  been 
of  such  great  value  to  me.  Following  its 
advice  on  one  subject  alone  was  worth  many 
times  the  subscription  price  to  me. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Henry  Wood. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  manner  in 
which  you  sustain  the  Rural.  It  grows  bet¬ 
ter  as  it  grows  older.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it 
is  so  eminently  practical.  J.  H.  Woodward. 

Center  Co.,  Pa. 
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Special  Notice  to  New  Subscribers 


Only  yearly  subscribers  are  entitled  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  this  Distribution. 

Two  three  cent  stamps  must  be  inclosed  in 
the  letter  of  application,  or  we  cannot  agree 
to  fill  the  order  except  as  above  specified. 

It  will  save  us  trouble,  and  it  ivill  save  our 
subscribers  trouble  and  expense,  if  they  ivill 
make  their  application  for  the  seeds  and 
plants  in  the  same  letter  in  which  they  renew 
their  subscrqjtions.  We  would  also  thank 
them  merely  to  say:  “  send  seeds.”  Those 
two  words  will  convey  all  the  instructions 
we  need. 

All  questions  appertaining  thereto  should 
be  written  on  separate  slips  of  paper,  other¬ 
wise  there  is  a  chance  of  their  being  entirely 
overlooked,  er,  at  least,  of  not  being  promptly 
answered,  and  upon  each  separate  slip  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  should  be  given. 

Finally,  in  order  to  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  mistakes,  disappointment  or 
any  dissatisfaction,  we  agree  to  duplicate  all 
orders  that  from  any  cause  may  have  failed 
to  reach  their  destination,  at  the  close  of  the 
Distribution.  The  most  careful  details  of  in¬ 
struction  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  seeds — 
which  we  shall  begin  to  distribute  early  in  the 
New  Year — will  be  given  in  future  numbers 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 


We  would  respectfully  state  to  those  who 
read  the  present  number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  are  not  subscribers,  that  we 
would  be  pleased  to  send  them  specimens  of 
our  other  numbers  free  upon  application. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  journal  will, 
as  we  believe,  support  us  in  the  following 
claims:  1,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
filled  with  original  reading  matter  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  by  the  best  writers  of  America 
and  England.  2,  It  is  prioted  upon  fine, 
natural-colored  paper.  3,  It  contains  yearly 
not  less  than  500  engravings,  mostly  original, 
by  our  own  artists.  4,  It  is  conducted  by 
practical  farmers,  whose  first  aim  it  is,  irre¬ 
spective  of  advertisers  and  all  merely  pecuni¬ 
ary  or  personal  interests,  to  tell  the  whole 
truth.  5,  The  Rural  is  the  first  newspaper 
to  have  established  Experimental  Grounds  in 
connection  with  journalism.  They  comprise 
82  acres.  All  new  farm  and  garden  imple 
ments,  seeds  and  plants  are  there  tested  and 
the  results  are  impartially  reported  upon  in 
its  columns.  6,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
conscientious,  progressive,  aggressive,  spark¬ 
ling  and  original  It  admits  no  ambiguous 
or  fradulent  advertisements.  It  is  pure  in 
tone;  it  is  a  farm,  garden,  religious,  news  and 
literary  paper  all  in  one,  and  is,  in  short,  the 
complete  family  rural  journal  of  America. 
It  is  national  in  every  department  and  toler¬ 
ates  no  sectional  prejudices.  It  contains  16 
pages  weekly  and  four-page  supplements  are 
ssued  whenever  advertising  would  otherwise 


THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE 


AS  GROWN  AT  TIIE  RURAL  EXPERIMENT  GROUNDS.  True  To  Nature.— Fio.  450. 


Row,  requesting  specimen  copies,  Premium 
Lists  or  outfits,  is  all  that  is  required. 


love  nature  are  among  the  aims  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Among  its  more  important  "departments 
are  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  Bwine,  ar¬ 
boriculture,  dairy,  domestic  economy,  farm 
economy,  field  crops,  garden  crops,  floricul¬ 
ture,  pomology — especially  grapes  and  all 
small  fruits — farm  implements,  landscape 
gardening,  veterinary,  crop  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  industrial  societies, 
agricultural  science,  chemical  fertilizers, 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  farm  stor¬ 
ies,  rural  architecture,  a  department  for 
women.  All  of  these  departments  are  fairly 
illustrated  by  first-class  artists  from  original 
drawings. 

The  Rural  Experiment  Grounds  conducted, 
as  they  are,  purely  in  the  interests  of  readers, 
offer  rare  facilities  for  making  the  paper  val¬ 
uable.  All  new  and  high-priced  seeds  are 


THE  NIAGARA  SEEDS. 

We  received  the  following  letter  from  tfce 
Niagara  Grape  Company  last  November: 

“  The  Niagara  seeds  promised  for  the  Free 
Seed  Distribution  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
are  being  now  carefully  saved  from  perfectly 
ripe,  first-class  Niagaras,  and  those  receiving 
them  may  be  perfectly  sure  they  are  getting 
nothing  else.  It  will  he  a  wonder  if  many 
who  plant  these  seeds  do  not  succeed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  some  grape  much  hotter  than  any  we 
now  have.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  a 
parent  so  healthy,  so  hardy,  so  vigorous  and 
productive,  so  beautiful  and  good  as  the  Ni¬ 
agara  has  proven  itself  to  be,  can  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  child  worthy  of  its  parentage,  and 
superior  to  all  others;  and  he  who  is  bo  fortu- 
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tion  it  might  be  made  known,  and  so  avert 
the  dreaded  marriage,  which  the  friends  of 
Patience  Bartlett  considered  as  a  catastrophe 
to  be  avoided  if  possible.  And  bo  Jabez  wrote 
his  brother  giving  an  account  of  the  situation 
and  leaving  him  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  the 
best  course  to  pursue  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  might  have  happened. 

About  the  Rime  time  the  condition  of  Bar¬ 
ley  Merritt  was  reported  by  Mr.  Bates  and 
Dr.  Noble,  who  were  interested  in  the  furnace 
and  mines  at  Ironbnrg,  to  their  partners 
there,  and  it  was  desired  to  secure  his  services 
at  once  in  his  old  situation,  which  Sa  u  Pratt 
had  not  filled  satisfactorily.  Pratt  was  noti 
fled  that  he  could  vacate  it  at  once,  so  that 
his  predecessor  might  be  reinstated.  This  fell 
like  a  thunderclap  upon  Pratt,  and  he  wrote 
at  once  to  Jonas  relating  the  unexpected 
occurrences  of  Barley’s  recovery  and  his  own 
discharge  from  Barley’s  old  situation.  At  the 
same  time  a  messenger  was  sent,  to  the  camp 
at  Wild  Goose  Lake  to  ask  Barley  to  return 
to  bis  former  piace.  This  made  a  crisis  in 
Josiah  Jonkins’  camp,  and  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  explanation— deferred  for  a 
time— of  Barley's  situation  should  be  no 
longer  put  off.  No  man  could  be  more  aston¬ 
ished  than  Barley  Merritt  at  this  disclosure, 
which  he  refused  to  believe  until  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  quarters,  where  he  was 
received  as  one  returned  from  the  grave. 

In  a  few  days  the  letter  of  Jabez  reached  its 
destination,  on  the  very  same  day  upon  which 
Sam  Pratt’s  letter  reached  his  brother  Jonas. 

carried  the  letter  out  to  J osiah 


“  To  morrow  afternoon,  Bartletr,  wju  ao; 
it  may  as  well  be  done,  and  over  with.  ” 

«  Let  it  be  so,  then,”  coolv  replied  Bartlett. 

“  I’ll  tell  Patience,  and  I’ll  bring  her  over  to 
your  place  at  four  o’clock.  You  hev  the  par¬ 
son  there.” 

And  so  the  dread  impending  fste  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  Patience  Bartlett,  who  merely 
said:  “Oh  !  father,  must  it  be  1” 

“  Now,  Patience,  don’t  yon  be  a  fool,  and 
you  stop  this  foolery.  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  Won’t 
you  hev  a  good  home,  and  can’t 
vou  twist  Jonas  round  your 
little  finger,  ef  you  had  the 
spunk  of  a  rabbit  ?  You  be 
jSSSjl  ready  at  four  o’clock  to-mor- 

yM  row;  that’s  all!”  “There’s 

nothing  to  get  ready,  father.” 
HUPgj  “  Just  ns  you  please  ?” 

And  the  girls  placid  features 
changed  to  a  marble  hardness. 
Her  pale  lips  ware  drawn  till 
every  gleam  of  color  left  them, 
0  |  Her  nostrils  became  rigid  and 

"J  ff/i  every  muscle  of  the  face  was 

'  fixed  as  stone.  Her  hands 

||,  were  clenched  and  her  arms 

i  mP  were  drawn  back,  and  as  her 

father  left  the  room,  she 
whispered,  hoarsely,  “they 
fit :  j-  may  marry  me  to  that  man; 
puy  but  I  will  never  be  his  wife — 

3  5  never,  never,  never.  They 

may  make  me  a  bondswoman ; 
I’  .  -1  a  slave;  but  his  wife;  oh,  no  ! 

•  never,  never !”  It  was  the 

r»'*-VT3?S-  hour  of  the  sacrifice.  Patience 
had  made  no  preparations. 
She  wore  her  usual  afternoon 
•4 Summer-dress,  a  white  muslin, 
aad  busied  herself  about  her 
household  duties  all  the  day, 
until  now  her  usual  hour  of 
leisure  had  come.  She  passed 
the  time  in  her  mother’s  room, 


Barley  at  once 
Jonkins  who  opened  it  and  gave  it  to  Barley 
to  read.  Barley  gasped  for  breath;  a  sudden 
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of  cattle. 

Agents  are  solicited  to  send  for  the  new 
Posters  and  Premium  Lists  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Its  standing— enterprise  and 
originality  will  be  found  materially  to  aid 
them  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  subscrip¬ 
tions,  All  progressive  farmers  that,  value 
the  teachings  of  experience  and  research 
support  the  Rural  New-Yorker  after  one. 
year's  trial. 
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THE  STORY  OF  STORY  BROOK  FARM. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

(Continued  from  page  804  ) 

All  this  time  Jabez  Jonkins  was  upon 
thorns.  He  had  many  consultations  with 
Emily  and  her  mother,  but' no  news  had  been 
received  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Noble’soperatiou. 
It  was  commonly  reported  that  Jonas  Pratt 
was  to  marry  Patience  Bartlett  very  soon, 
but  no  ono  could  say  precisely  when  very  soon 
would  be.  Emily  Bates  dared  not  mention 
what  she  was  eager  to  impart  to  Patience,  for 
fear  of  awakening  hopes  which  might  only  be 
raised  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground,  with  the 
result  of  adding  to  the  misery  of  the  suffering 
girl.  When,  by  some  of  those  cross  purposes 
which  so  often  seem  to  spoil  the  best  laid 
plans,  the  climax  so  dreaded  by  the  poor  girl 
and  her  friends,  was  precipitated  with  disas¬ 
trous  consequences. 

It  was  thought  best  that  Jabez  should  write 
to  his  brother  ami  tell  him  of  the  report  of  the 
impending  marriage,  before  it  might  be  too 
late,  so  that  if  success  had  attended  the  opera- 


shaip  pain  darted  through  his  head  and  he 
staggered  to  a  seat,  “I  must  go  home”  said 
he  “  at  once,  I  may  be  yet  in  time.” 

“Yes,  go;  you  will  be  in  time;  four  days  will 
bring  you  home.  Here  is  your  wallet  which 
I  picked  up  when  you  and  I  were  at  that  tree, 
but  you  would  not  take  it;  you  remembered 
then  nothing  about  it.  It  is  as  I  picked  it  up 
and  I  should  have  given  it  to  you  when  I 
dared  to  tell  the  story  to  you.  I  was  afraid 
it  would  be  too  much  for  you.” 

“  You  have  been  very  kiad.  I  owe  my 
life  to  yon.  You  have  had  your  own  troubles, 
but  mine  you  see  are  worse  than  yours,  for  the 
poor  girl  will  be  lost  as  well  as  I;  while  you 
suffered  alone.  How  can  I  ever  repay  you  ?” 

I  shall  be  well  paid  if  you  can  get  there  in 
time  to  stop  this  villany  my  boy ;  so  be  off 
bright  and  early  in  the  morning.” 

“No,  I  will  go  to  night,  and  lose  not  a  mo¬ 
ment,  until  I  am  aboard  the  steamer.  An 
hours  delay  might  spoil  it  all.” 

“  Go  on,  I  will  see  you  through  all  right.” 
And  the  men  set  out  with  lanterns  and  the 
dogs,  who  woul  1  follow  the  trail  without  mis¬ 
take,  and  although  the  sun  was  low  in  the 
west  and  night  was  approaching.  Before 
morning  they  reached  the  village  in  time  for 
the  first  train  down  to  the  larding  at  the  lake 
shore.  Barley  went  on  alone  and  Josiah 
sought  Dr.  Noble  and  explained  the  condition 
of  things  to  him. 

“All  right  Mr.  Jonkins,”  said  he.  “And 
now  wo  want  your  help  for  a  few  days  in  the 
woods.  When  do  you  return  ?”  “  At  once. 
I  will  wait  for  you.”  “We  will  go  with  you 
in  an  hour.” 

The  old  man  was  forced  to  flee  from  the 
village  to  avoid  the  crowds  which  flocked  to 
hear  the  story  from  his  lips.  Men  threw  down 
their  tools  and  left  their  work;  women  left 
their  pots  and  pans,  snatched  up  their  babies 


him.  A  sailing  vessel  appeared  in  sight,  and 
with  a  favorable  wind,  approached  rapidly, 
seeming  to  be  making  directly  for  the  pro¬ 
peller  When  within  hail,  she  answered  the 
signals  of  the  steamer  by  changiug  her  course, 
but  very  unsteadily,  as  though  badly  bandied. 
When  close  to  the  steamer  she  suddenly  veered  | 
as  though  to  cross  the  latter’s  path.  The 
steamer’s  bell  rang  to  reverse  the  eugines 
while  she  was  steered  to  avoid  the  ship.  But 
it  was  too  late.  The  mutual  blunder  could 
not  be  remedied,  and  the  steamer  was  struck 
amidships,  the  ship’s  bow  crashing  through 
her  side  and  tearing  a  great  hole  through  it. 
The  ship  rebounded  and  her  masts  fell  with  a 
crash  over  the  steamer’s  deck.  Barley,  alert, 
sprang  to  reach  the  receding  vessel  and  grasp¬ 
ed  a  rope  which  trailed  over  her  bow.  The 
heavy  laden  propeller  gave  a  sudden  pitch 
forward;  berstern  leaped  into  the  sir  andsle 
disappeared  in  a  hug©  swirl  of  water,  as  a  fish 
which  has  leaped  for  its  prey.  With  the 
steamer  all  went  down.  The  ship  laid  by 
and  lowered  boats  while  the  wreck  was  being 
cleared  away,  but  not  a  soul  of  the  propeller  s 
crew  came  to  the  surface.  The  waves  rolled 
on  as  before:  the  ship  rose  and  fell  upon 
the  swell  as  she  helplessly  lay  with  her  beam 
to  it;  but  never  a  sight  of  the  doomed  propel¬ 
ler  and  her  crew  was  ever  seen  again. 

“  What  propeller  was  th  it !”  asked  the  cap¬ 
tain,  as  Barley  was  drawn  from  the  water  and 
stood  upon  the  wre  kid  deck. 

“The  Mystic,  from  Lake  Superior,  bound 
for  Chicago,”  replie  l  .be  hapless  man. 

“  God  help  the  crew,”  exclaimed  the  captain. 
What  did  they  reverse  the  engines  fori  I 
would  have  passed  under  their  stem,  if  they 
had  gone  on.  I  was  rick  in  bed  and  only  came 
on  deck  when  it  was  too  late.  You  are  a  lucky- 
fellow,  my  man.” 

“  Ah,  if  I  had  only  gone  down  with  the  ship 


pacing  the  floor,  with  clenched  hands  and 
heaving  bosom.  She  heard  her  father’s  voice 
calling  her.  “  Now,  Patience,  I  am  ready.” 

“  Let  us  go,  then.  It  will  soon  be  all  over. 

I  want  no  bat;  my  shawl  will  be  enough.” 

But  she  never  moved  from  her  rigid  posi¬ 
tion.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged  between 
the  pair. 

At  Pratt’s  door  she  dismounted,  waved  away 
with  a  sudden  gesture  both  Pratt  and  her  fa¬ 
ther,  and  entered  the  open  door,  where  Pratt’s 
mother  stood  smiling,  bedecked  with  gaudy 
rihbons.  She  seized  the  old  lady  by  the  arm 
and  held  her  tightly  in  her  grasp  and  with  her 
entered  the  room,  where  the  parson  and  Miss 
Sally  Pratt  sat  chattering  together.  They 
rose  and  looked  at  each  other ,  as  Patience  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  erect,  defiant,  still  pale  and 
rigid,  and  with  tightly  set  lips.  They  both 
evidently  realized  that  there  was  to  be  a  sac¬ 
rifice,  but  said  not  a  word;  until  the  minister 
hastening  to  terminate  a  scene  which  he 
would  gladly  avoid,  said ;  “Are  you  all  ready?” 

“Ready  and  waiting,”  replied  Defiance 
Bartlett.  “Here,  Jonas!"  and  he  caught  Jonas 
by  the  arm  and  pushed  him  np  to  the  side  of 
Patience  while  he  stood  on  the  other  side. 

“  Be  as  short  as  you  can,”  whispered  Bart¬ 
lett  to  the  minister. 

The  ceremony  proceeded.  When  the  usual 
question  was  propounded  to  Patience  her  lips 
moved  in  response,  but  not  a  tone  was  heard. 
The  minister  looked  at  her  and  waited.  She 
never  lifted  her  eyes;  no  word  of  dissent  came 
from  her.  Still  the  minister  waited,  until  at 
a  frown  and  a  nod  from  Defiance  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  usual  form,  a  hurried  benedic¬ 
tion,  and  hastened  away  from  the  place  as 
though  he  had  done  some  evil  work. 

Patience  took  the  arm  of  the  old  lady. 
“  Come,  mother.”  she  said;  “  let  ns  go;”  and 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  persons 
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in  the  room,  led  her  out  and  said  quietly, 

‘ '  Show  me  my  room.  ” 

The  old  lady  led  her  to  the  best  room,  and 
sat  down.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Jonas  had 
carelessly  thrown  down  his  brother’s  letter  up¬ 
on  the  table,  and  Patience  seeing  it,  mechan¬ 
ically  took  it  up.  A  word  in  it  riveted  her  at¬ 
tention.  It  was  “  Cousin  Barley.” 

She  read  the  letter  on  the  instant;  paced 
the  room  back  and  forth  a  few  times;  then 
suddenly  called  her  father:  *  •  Father,  come 
here." 

He  came. 

“Read  that  letter!  Read  it,  Isay!  Read 
it  out  that  I  may  know  I  am  not  dreaming. 
Read  it  out  loud,  I  say !  ” 

And  he  read:  “  Brother  Jonas.  The  Devil 
is  let  loose.  Cousin  Barley’s  found.  He  was 
hurt  in  the  great  storm  a  year  ago  and  was 
picked  up  by  a  trapper,  with  his  skull  hurt. 
He  has  been  out  of  his  mind  ever  since.  A  Bos¬ 
ton  doctor  has  cured  him.  i  bev  got  notis  to 
quit  my  place  which  was  his,  as  he’s  cornin’ 
back  to  it.  He  is  cornin’  home;  so  look  out, 
or  your  cake  is  dow.  I  expec  I  am  cornin’ 
home,  too,  soon.  So  no  more  at  present.  Get 
the  wedin’  over  soon  or  there  wont  be  eny, 
leastwise  not  for  you.  Dont  write  eny  more. 

“Sam’l  Pratt.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

- »■»■»  — 

THE  BONDAGE  OF  HABIT. 

It  is  good  sometimes  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  and  we  wish  most  heartily  it 
could  be  done  in  all  such  cases  as  we  are 
about  to  speak  of;  for  we  have  been  obliged 
often  to  close  our  eyes  when  there  has  been  no 
way  possible  of  taking  ourselves  out  of  the 
objectionable  presence,  In  order  to  be  able  to 
maintain  the  usual  healthy  condition  of  our 
stomach,  while  one  sitting  next  to  or  opposite 
utterly  forgetful  of  their  surroundings,  with 
no  one  to  jog  their  memory,  was  yielding  to 
Borne  very  disgusting  habit; 

So  many  people  are  under  the  bondage  of 
some  petty  habit  that  they  cease  to  be  pecu¬ 
liar,  although  always  more  or  less  offensive. 

There  are  persons  who  publicly  perform 
personal  offices  of  the  toilet;  who  have  a  trick 
of  bringing  out  a  penknife  to  clean,  scrape, 
pare  and  polish  their  nails;  who  are  always 
smoothing  their  hair,  and  stroking  their 
whiskers;  who.  if  they  are  afflicted  with  spots, 
cannot  leave  them  alone;  -who  pick  their  teeth 
at  odd  times,  settle  their  ties,  arrange  their 
cuffs,  brush  off  the  dust  from  their  knees — 
who,  in  short,  are  for  ever  and  perpetually 
performing,  writh  the  happiest  unconscious-  ' 
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ANCIENT  PORCELAIN. 

TV  k  know  of  no  more  attractive  stores  f  yr 
the  levers  of  the  beautiful  than  thos«*  where 
pottery,  ancient  and  modern,  beautiful  china 
of  all  grades,  statuary  etc.,  are  sold.  As  has 
ever  been  the  fact  so  is  it  to  day  that  money 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  beautify  our  homes; 
and  these  are  just  the  places  to  make  one  wish 
their  purse  was  a  larger  one.  Our  cuts  in  this 
issue  represents  porcelain  ware  of  ancieut  de¬ 
sign,  but  which,  though  reproduced  in  the 
cheaper  wares  of  to-day  does  not  make  them 
any  the  less  handsome  as  to  execution.  The 
placque  is  one  of  an  odd  shape,  which  for  the 


gifts  with  this,  and  when  rambling  in  the 
woods  often  picked  up  rustic  bits  of  gnarled 
or  twisted  wood,  that  made  very  neat  picture 
frames.  An  engraving  or  photograph,  so  en¬ 
cased — the  corners  ornamented  with  a  cluster 
of  acorns  or  small  cones — can  be  made  very 
attractive  and  effective.  As  I  write,  busy 
fingers  are  engaged  in  knitting  gay  socks  and 
scarfs,  ever  useful  and  more  valued  than  if 
bought  ready  made,  and  the  amateur  artist  is 
busy  with  little  pieces  of  flower  painting 
that  will  be  treasured  in  other  homes  where 
the  members  cannot  use  brush  and  palette. 
And  what  nicer  gift  can  be  found  than  such 
as  is  done  by  the  giver’s  hand  with  a  thought 
to  its  appropriateness  i  Come,  then,  oh 
Christmas,  with  wintry  wind,  and  Btorm  and 
snow,  if  need  be.  Let  the  bells  ring  and  every 
heart  rejoice  that  Christ  was  born.  Ab!me, 
why  cannot  some  grand  systematic  charity 


Ancient  Pottery. — Fig.  453. 


purpose  used,  enhances  its  beauty.  It  is  hand 
painted,  and  then  set  in  a  plush  frame  being 
held  there  by  a  gilt  molding,  or  else  by  a 
handsome  clamp  made  of  oxydized  silver  as 
seen  in  the  cut.  They  are  works  of  art,  con 
sequently  an  addition  to  the  walls  of  an 
elegant  parlor. 

- ♦  »  ♦ - - 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FEW  ARTICLES  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Placque  in  Plush  Frame.— Fig.  452. 

ness  of  offence  included,  little  personal  offices 
which  a  refined  person  would  not  dream  of 
executing  in  public.  Nearly  allied  to  them 
are  the  people  who  cannot  stand  straight; 
they  slope  to  the  right,  or  they  hang  to  the 
left;  they  hoist  one  bip,  drop  one  knee,  or  they 
twist  one  leg  round  the  other;  and  it  seems 
to  be  more  than  they  can  possibly  accomplish 
to  sit  with  their  feet  on  an  even  plane  with¬ 
out  crossing  one  foot  o ver  the  other  leg.  An. 
other  kind  bite  their  nails;  another  has  a  cough 
that  is  only  a  trick;  and  another  snuffles  at 
every  third  word.  This  last  offender  is  wholly 
offensive,  by  the  way,  and  should  be  frowned 
down;  he  is  not  fit  for  decent  society.  Mr. 
Jones  frowns  constantly;  and  Mr.  Smith 
arches  his  eyebrows.  One  man  whistles;  an¬ 
other  hums;  a  third  make*  a  noise  which  is 
between  both,  and  yet  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  Some  twitch  their  months,  and  some 
flutter  their  eyelids;  some  shut  their  eyes 
when  they  sneak,  others  open  theirs  to  their 
widest  extent.  Some  toss  their  heads;  others 
rub  up  their  hair;  some  bite  their  lips,  which 
is  ugly,  and  some  bite  their  cheeks,  which  is  | 
hideous;  and  so  on  and  on,  in  endlesB  variety,  ! 
If  anyone  of  ordinary  perceptions  will  take 
the  trouble  to  observe,  he  will  find  an  endless 
variety  of  the.*©  tricks  as  transacted  by  bis 
friends  and  acquaintances;  some  harmless, 
some  even  petty,  but  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
graceful,  and  many  disgusting. 


“Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  and 
once  more  the  bells  will  peal  forth  and  the 
year  1882  have  its  holiday  of  gifts  and  good 
wishes  and  hearty  good  cheer.  Already  the 
children  are  counting  the  days  and  we  sigh 
as  we  vainly  wish  we  could  give  them  their 
heart’s  desire.  For  they  believe  old  Santa 
Clans  has  no  limit  to  his  pack,  and  that  they 
have  only  to  wish  to  receive.  Oh!  blessed 
faith  and  trust,  for  if  they  do  not  get  their 
wants  fulfilled  this  year  there  is  next  to  come 
and  perhaps,  may  be,  it  will  come  then.  At 
no  season  do  we  go  deplore  the  shortness  of 
our  purse  or  the  limit  to  our  indulgence. 
This  friend  was  kind  to  us  during  a  lingering 
illness;  that  one  placed  us  under  many  an  ob¬ 
ligation;  wbat  shall  we  give  them?  So  we  set 
our  wits  to  work.  We  will  make  a  glove  box. 
It  shall  be  cream-  colored  satin,  embroidered 
on  top  with  narcissus,  lilacs,  and  ears  of  bar 
ley.  So  we  get  a  cardboard  frame,  four  ivory 
knobs  for  feet,  and  embroider  the  white 
flower  in  silk  veining  with  palest  green.  The 
centre  is  orange  with  a  little  scarlet  for  the 
edge  of  the  cup.  Pearl  bugles  are  for  bar¬ 
ley  ears,  each  one  surrounded  by  white  che¬ 
nille,  the  beard  being  of  morsels  of  gold 
thread  at  the  point  of  each  pearl.  For  the 
lilacs  we  take  lilac  silk  and  a  small  pearl  in 
center  of  each.  The  leaves  are  of  dark  green 
with  gold  veining.  Line  the  box  with  flannel 
inside,  then  satin.  Sew  white  cord  along  the 
seams;  stuff  the  outside  of  the  lid  with  fine 
wadding  over  which  place  the  embroidered 
satin.  Put  a  quilled  ribbon  around  the  bor¬ 
der,  and  cream  fringe  where  needed. 

A  simple  thing,  you  say  ?  So  it  is;  but 
money  cannot  buy  the  thoughts  and  good 
wishes  interwoven  with  the  threads.  I  re¬ 
member  once  receiving  a  little  pen- wiper  from 
a  little  girl— her  first  effort  in  sewing— and 
made  of  bits  of  gay  flannel  she  had  long  treas¬ 
ured,  that  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  many 
more  expensive  gifts  have  done.  If  a  girl  can 
paint,  or  work  in  crewels,  she  can  make  many 
handy  gifts  that  are  yearly  described,  and  if 
she  cannot— well,  I  know  just  such  a  girl,  but 
she  was  musical,  and  last  year  she  sat  down 
in  spare  moments  and  copied  some  of  her 
favorite  music  for  her  poorer  neighbors  who 
wished  for  it,  tied  it  together  with  a  ribbon, 
and  it  made  a  pretty  gift;  and  then  she  went 
to  the  woods  and  collected  moss  and  partridge 
berry  vines,  and  other  treasures — filling  with 
them  little  home-made  baskets  of  fine  wire, 
with  a  potted  fern  in  the  center,  that  had  been 
carefully  lifted  in  Oct.  It  would  be  an  accept¬ 
able  gift  to  any  city  friend.  She  was  handy 
with  the  fret-saw,  and  made  pretty  things  as 


reach  every  poverty  stricken  hearth  that  day  ? 
Let  us  be  thankful;  few  have  all  they  wish 
for  or  are  without  the  craving  for  something 
uuattained,  yet  we  will  for  the  once  be  satis¬ 
fied,  or,  like  the  children,  look  forward  with 
the  hope  that  our  expectation  will  be  fulfilled 
next  year.  So  may  each  Christmas  be  made 
glad  with  the  coming  of  content  and  hope. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  OUR  LADY 
READERS. 

Our  lady  friends  have  no  doubt  read  in  the 
Rural,  “Notes  from  Stockmen,”  “Notes  from 
Rural  Clubs,”  etc.  Now  why  cannot 
we  have  “  notes”  also?  Notes  from  farm 
homes,  notes  from  city  homes.  The 
work  of  the  home  is  of  equally  as  much  im¬ 
portance,  and  of  as  great  magnitude,  as  the 
kinds  done  by  husbands  and  fathers  at  their 
offices,  stores,  or  on  the  farms.  No  one  en¬ 
joys  having  a  well  arranged  house  with  every 
thing  in  “  apple-pie  order,”  better  than  these 
husbands  and  fathers  who  come  home  at  night 
tired  and  weary  with  the  day’s  labor. 

And  now  we  propose  to  give  our  friends 
who  love,  and  read  the  Rural, a  chance  to 
talk  through  its  columns.  To  give  us  home 

experience;  or  perhaps  allow  us  to  take  peeps 
into  their  cosy  sitting  rooms;  clean,  tidy,  kit 
chens;  and  airy,  well  arranged  bed-rooms. 

We  think  that  it  will  add  greater  weight, 
if  we  show  our  appreciation  of  the  articles 
which  may  be  contributed  in  a  substantial 
manner,  and  have  concluded  to  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  partial  remuneration. 

First  let  us  state  the  subjects  selected  which 
seem  to  us  to  have  the  most  interest  for  the 
general  housekeeper  and  home  lover.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  city  and  country  kitchen. 

2.  A  modern  Christmas  dinner. 

3.  Dining  in  the  old  time  and  the  new. 

4.  Rural  homes  within  and  without— or 
home  decorations,  and  outside  surroundings. 

5.  The  time  to  arise,  retire,  and  how  to  sys- 
temize  the  work  for  the  day. 

6.  How  to  spend  the  evenings. 

7.  Personal  adornment  or  the  necessity  of 
looking  well  at  home,  vs.  untidiness. 

8.  Our  American  Girls. 

9.  Woman’s  Recreations. 

10.  Amateur  art  work,  or  hints  for  home 
decoration. 

The  premiums  will  be  awarded  to  the  writer 
of  the  best  article  on  each  subject  and  in 
choosing  them  we  have  selected  those  of  equal 
value  as  to  cost,  though  some  will  be  more 
attractive  or  useful  perhaps  than  others.  But 
we  desire  to  suit  our  friends  in  this  matter, 
and  if  they  will  mention  their  choice,  it  shall 
be  our  pleasure  to  grant  it  if  possible. 

There  is  only  one  of  each  kind,  so  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  that,  some  one  has  already  selected  that 
which  has  been  chosen  by  another  we  shall 
use  our  very  best  judgment,  and  send  the  one 
we  consider  next  best. 

“The  Ladies  ofthe  White  House,  or  in 
the  home  of  the  Presidents.”  By  Laura  C. 
Holloway.  This  is  a  book  of  600  pages  giving 
a  complete  history  of  all  the  women  who  have 
graced  the  White  House  from  Martha  Wash- 


i  ington  down  to  Lucretia  R.  Garfield,  with  a 
steel  portrait  of  each.  A  work  which  would 
adorn  and  honor  the  drawing  room  table  of 
any  lady. 

“History or  Woman’s  Suffrage”  in  two 
volumes,  950  pages  each.  An  exhaustive  work 
on  this  subject,  and  contains  twenty-four 
fine  steel  portraits  of  the  noble  women  who 
are  to  be  honored  for  their  labors  in  this  di¬ 
rection. 

Pickle  castor. 

One  dozen  teaspoons. 

Six  tablespoons. 

Six  forks. 

Child’s  drinking  cup. 

Carver,  fork  and  steel. 

One  child’s  knife,  fork,  and  spoon. 

Six  rubber  handle  dessert  knives. 

The  books  we  offer  are  of  the  highest 
order,  as  their  titles  indicate  and  the  price 
of  each  is  $5  so  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
value,  but  a  matter  of  choice  only;  and  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  premiums. 

We  hope  that  this  offer  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  response,  from  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  department  of  the  Rural,  which  we  are 
desirous  of  making  one  of  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est  and  value.  It  will  be  a  good  time  for  some 
one  who  think  they  cannot  write  an  article 
to  try  and  thereby  surprise  themselves  with 
the  result  of  such  an  effort.  We  shall  gladly 
welcome  a  talk  on  these  subjects  from  any  of 
our  friends. 

- »»♦  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  only 
weekly  national  journal  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  published  in  America.  It  is 
the  only  journal  that  conducts  an  experi¬ 
ment  farm  and  horticultural  grounds  purely 
in  -the  interests  of  its  readers,  It,  is  the 
only  journal  that  has  systematically  dis¬ 
tributed  new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants 
free  among  its  subscribers,  thus  introducing 
some  of  the  most  popular  farm  and  garden 
plants  known.  Its  corps  of  writers  are  by 
all  conceded  to  be  the  best  ever  col¬ 
lected  together  to  write  for  a  single  rural, 
journal.  Its  editors  strive  to  tell  the  exact 
truth  regarding  the  new  seeds,  plants,  farm 
implements,  etc  ,  which  are  purchased  or 
sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  to  be  tried. 
While  appreciating  its  advertising  patron¬ 
age,  it  p'rrres  the  interests  of  its  readers 
foremost  and  condemns  or  praises  accord¬ 
ing  to  deserts 


Path  bv  the  Brooksidr—  Iiacs.  Art  Notes.  Fig,  451. 


Domestic  Comomij 

CONDUCTED  BV  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PEEPS  ACROSS  THE  WAY. 


NO.  1. 

MAY  MAPLE. 

By  others’  faults  we  may  learn  to  correct 
our  own.  In  “  Peeps  Across  the  Way.”  I 
hope  not  only  to  bold  up  the  mirror  of  mis¬ 
management  in  domestic  affairs  in  such  a  light 
that  at  least  some  weary  ones  who  are  almost 
disgusted  with  life  as  they  have  found  it,  may 
see  wherein  their  failure  consists,  but  also  to 
show  them  how  they  may  break  the  fetters 
that  keep  them  constantly  warring  with 
pinching  poverty. 

“I  declare,  I  was  surprised!”  said  Mrs. 
Rachel  Thrifty,  as  she  sat  down  to  dinner, 
“  when  I  saw  nearly  a  pailful  of  bread,  cake 
and  pie,  ready  to  go  into  the  pigs’  trough  at 
Mrs.  Slocum’s  this  morning.  You  know  she 
has  only  been  married  a  very  few  years,  and 
her  husband  works  in  the  mill  Winters,  and 
on  the  farm  during  the  Summer  time.  When 
ebe  wfw  in$rw4  she  didn’t  know  anythin# 
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about  housework,  so  if  things  went  to  waste 
some, no  one  was  sv  rprised ;  but  now  her  moth¬ 
er  has  been  with  her  a  year  or  more,  and  one 
would  suppose  that  lessons  of  frugality  would 
have  been  learned  long  ere  this;  for  there  is  no 
bank  fund  there  to  supply  the  purse.  But, 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  “  waste¬ 
basket,”  the  mother  is  no  more  of  an  economist 
than  the  daughter,  for  In  that  old  psil  was 
material  enough  for  a  full  day’s  rutioaB  for  a 
hungry  man,  if  it  had  been  properly  taken 
care  of.  The  bread  would  have  made  deli¬ 
cious  toast,  for  it  was  light  (its  only  fault  be¬ 
ing  that  it  was  old  and  dry),  with  a  quart  of 
sweet  milk  and  a  bit  of  butter.  Or  it  might 
have  helped  to  make  a  good  pudding;  or,  if 
well  soaked  and  worked  smooth,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  sour  milk,  an  Bgg  and  a  little  flour  or 
meal,  it  would  have  made  excellent  pancakes, 
that  even  a  bank  president  might  relish,  if  he 
ever  had  time  and  an  opportunity  to  get  rea¬ 
sonably  hungry.  Then  the  idea  of  making 
pie  and  cake  to  give  to  the  pigs!” 

“  But  what  if  the  cake  became  moldy  or  the 
pie  sour  I”  inquired  a  visitor. 

In  this  region  no  watchful,  systematic  ma¬ 
tron  need  lose  a  bit  of  oake  or  pie  from  such 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  never  worth 
while  to  babe  more  than  one’B  family  is  likely 
to  need  within  a  given  time.  If  by  chance 
the  family  becomes  less  for  the  time,  and  there 
is  more  food  than  one  can  dispose  of  while  it 
is  prime,  it  need  not  be  a  very  hard  matter  to 
share  with  a  neighbor.  A  friendly  exchange, 
now  and  then,  might  give  some  weary  one  a 
fresh  lease  of  life.  “  The  poor  we  have  always 
with  us.”  And  pigs  will  thrive  on  coarser 
fare  than  bread,  cake  or  pie. 


GAME— KALE. 


MRS.  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


“  Real  wild  ducks!”  “Yes,  real.  “The 
pretty  creatures,  what  a  shame  to  kill  them  ; 
and  plovers, too.  We  shall  have  quite  a  treat.” 
80  I  oongratulated  our  young  sportsman  on 
his  success,  and  relieved  him  of  his  load.  We 
wanted  to  beep  our  ducks  until  papa  came 
home,  and  as  he  was  not  expected  for  a  few 
days,  having  taken  a  trip  to  see  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  grapes,  Niagara,  we  decided  to  pluck 
and  draw  the  game  ns  quickly  as  possible. 
Then  the  ducks  were  rinsed  with  soda  and 
water,  wiped  dry  and  rubbed  lightly  with 
black  pepper  and  fine  salt.  In  the  cavity  of 
each  fowl  we  put  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and, 
covering  them  with  a  thin  cloth,  bung  them 
up  in  a  coo),  dark  place,  where  a  draft  con¬ 
tinually  circulated.  The  charcoal  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  decomposition.  Then  we  went  to  work 
to  prepare  the  plovers  for  dinner.  They  were 
cleaned,  trussed,  but  were  too  small  to  stuff, 
so  we  put  them  in  a  pan  and  Bet  it  in  the  oven, 
with  a  piece  of  butter  melted  in  hot  water, 
poured  over  them.  We  let  them  brown,  then 
cut  some  bread  and  toasted  it,  buttered  it 
well  and  laid  it  in  the  pan  with  each  bird. 
Then  we  made  some  gravy  and  poured  it  over 
them,  cooked  ten  minutes  moie  and  served. 
They  were  delicious.  The  ducks  were  pr*>- 
uounced  a  success  when  we  had  our  grand 
re-union,  and  as  they  are  sometimes  said  to 
have  a  fishy  flavor  when  not  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  I  will  say  that  ours  were  parboiled, 
with  a  small  carrot  or  onion  peeled  and  pat 
into  each,  which  absorbs  the  unpleasant  fla¬ 
vor.  The  carrot  or  onion  is  then  thrown 
away  and  the  ducks  placed  in  fresh  water  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
dressing  was  being  prepared — bread  crumbs, 
salt,  sage,  onions  and  pepper.  They  must 
be  well  basted  with  butter  and  water,  and 
then  with  good  gravy.  Thicken  your  gravy 
with  browned  flour  and  serve  hot. 

Mrs.  L.  H.,  Shelbyville,  HI.,  asks  how  to 
cook  kale. 

Ans.— The  best  way  is  to  tie  it  in  neat  bunches, 
put  for  an  hour  in  cold  water,  then  put  into  a 
saucepan  with  boillHg,  salted  water.  Boil  15 
minutes,  drain  well,  clip  the  threads  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  saucepan  with  a  little  good  gravy. 
Let  it  simmer  for  10  minutes  longer  and  serve 
hot. 

- - 

WASHING  MADE  EASY. 


Recipe — One  ball  of  potash,  half  an  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  of 
salts  of  tartar.  Dissolve  in  one  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter;  keep  in  crock.  Directions  for  use — Soak 
clothes  overnight.  Put  into  boiler  three 
pails  of  water  and  one  cup  of  fluid.  Shave  in 
also  one-half  bar  of  soap.  Put  in  the  clothes 
— cleanest  first — and  let  them  boil  one-half 
hour.  Stir  them  frequently.  Take  out  into 
a  tub  of  warm  water,  rub  soiled  parts  if  neces¬ 
sary,  put  through  a  rinsing  water  and  then 
through  the  blue.  mbs.  h.  u.  t. 

Escanaba,  Jlich. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Fbospbate 

A  Refreshing  Drink. 

Dr  A.  L.  HALL,  Fairhaven,  N.  Y.  says: 
“It  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  lemon 
juice,  and  will  furnish  ft  refreshing  drink  for 
the  sick."— Ad*. 


THE  ML  KEff-YOBm 

UNTIL  JAN  1st,  1884,  FOE  $2.00. 
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The  Leading  Klorl  icult  ural 
and  Agricultural  Weekly 
of  America. 


From  Beginning  to  End! 

The  best  Contributors,  the  liveliest 
Correspondence, 

The  First  Artists  in  the 
Country. 

Subscribe  fw  the  Best! 

Send  for  Posters  and  Pre¬ 
mium  Lists  which  will  be 
sent  Free  on  Application. 

A  Weekly  Paper, 

A  Daily  Paper, 

A  Farmei's  Paper, 

A  CONSCIENTIOUS,  SPARK- 
LING  PAPER. 

A  Literary  Paper, 

A  Woma  n’s  Paper, 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL 

Journai  of  Rural  Affairs. 

Its  friends  are  increasing  everywhere, 
North,  South,  East  and  West  and 
its  circulation  increases  every 
year  over  any  other  year. 


Thanlcs  to  Subscribers  who  work  to  extend 
the  good  influence  of  a  Farm.  Paper 
that  endeavors  to  do  its  best. 


$2.00  Per  Year  in  Advance. 

It  has  no  Second  or  01  ub  Price. 

SUBSCRIBE 

and  tell  your  neighbor  to  follow 
your  good  example. 

34  PARK  ROW,  New  York. 


Made  from  Professor  11  ors ford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recoin  mended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cake*,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

J_n  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  prioe. 

The  Uorsfot  d  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
lent  free. 

Rum  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  102  Roade8t..N.  V 


rARMEBS  and  Z* AROTTRS*  SONS 

CAN  MAKE  per  MONTH 

During  the  Kail  and  Winter.  For  particulars, 
Address,  J.  C.  McC’U KDV  &  CO  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WEALTHY  FARMERS  SotK5^"‘r“1”' 

1,  JOHNSON. 

>  ri  it  c  field.  Ohio. 


by  writing  to 


JOHN  H. 
R.  K.  Agent  Mai 


CATARRH 


Bronchitis,  Asthma, 

Alia  Dfiituotin  cured  a( 

your  home.  Great  in  iprove- 

_  ,  ,  ,  ■meats  inode  in  pa«t  three 

years, and  wonderlul  cures  after  others  failed,  ltnd 
cases  wanted.  HOME  TREATMENT  t cut 
on  trial.  Send  for  circulars.  Advice  Kit  ETC 

J.  prior  am, i, kb,  M.  P«. 
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WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 

tWFor  several  years  we  have  furnished  the ' 
'Dairrm.r.i  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti- ] 
llcia!  color  for  butter:  so  meritorious  that  it  mot  I 
(with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  and  only  priy.es  at  both  International, 

| dairy  Fair*. 

‘  ttTBut  by  patient  and selentifio  chemical  re-' 
anarch  we  have  Improved  in  several  points,  and 
now  offer  this  new  color  as  the  bent  in  the  icorld. 

It  Will  Wot  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It  I 
Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 
Strongest,  Brightest  and 
Cheapest  Color  M  ade, 

£3TAnd,  while  prepared  in  oil,  is  so  compound  ' 
■ed  that  it  Is  impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid.  | 

)  tPBEWARE  of  nil  imitations,  and  of  all . 

,  other  oil  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become  i 
,randrt  and  spoil  the  hut t.  r.  1 

I  jf  If  you  cannot  got  f  ho  “improved”  write  us  ‘ 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  it  without  extra  ( 

|  expense.  (40) 

WEUS,  nilHAP.DSOV  A  ft*.,  Rorllnglnn,  Vt. 


BADGER  STATE 


72arooo?-, 

Acre*  of  timber  and  prairie 
.  J'an?*ion*  the  line  of  the  St.  Loals 
and  San  Francisco  Hallway  for  sale  on  seven 
years  time,  at  from  $2.00  to  $8  00  an  jrre  PvT? 
transportation  from  St.  Lou*  to  purSh^efs  « 
>  —  P**Circu)sr  Bent  on  application  to 
W.H.TSATQN,  Btfllitg.  S  VT.  S.  CC772T, 


-is.Ld  Cbm. 


J  Land  t’or*. 


I  N 


Well  Augers  and  Drills 

for  earth  and  rock. 

Common  Wells  and  Artealan 
Wells. 

Easy  to  operate,  and  guarantee 
to  give  satisfaction. 

SOLD  OX  TRIAL. 

Send  for  circular. 

O.  RUST,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


MASOR  &  HAMLIN 


ORGANS 


nre  certninlv  beat,  having  been  so 
.decreed  at  OTery  Great  World’s  In¬ 
dustrial  C  ompetition  for  tnixttreu  Years i  no 
other  American  organs  having  been  found  equal  at 
any.  Also  cheapest-  Style  109;  octaves;  auffl- 
ctent  compass  and  power,  with  best  qualify  tor  pop¬ 
ular  sacred  and  secular  music  in  schools  or  families 
atoulySiW,  One  hundred  other  -tv lea.  at  sat 
#57,  *68.  *7*  $TS.  m.  f-ui.  gm  t..  **W  aid  up  The 
larger  styles  tire  wholly  unrivaled  by  any  other  organs. 
Also  for  easy  payments  New  Ulusi rated  catalogue 
tree. 

The  Mason  dfc  Hamlin  Orrun  and  Piano  Co., 

154  Tremoni  St.  Boston;  1SE.  14th  »t  (Union  Suuare) 
New  York;  119  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  ' 


BBEINIG,  FEONEFIELD  &  CO.’S 

VEGETABLE 

Cattle  Powder, 

Claims  to  be  the  seldom  failing  cure  for  all  sicknesses 
ol  Homes,  C ctftle,  Stvine  or  ftjultrj/.  Furthermore  *t 

will  INCREASE  THK  YIELD  OW  M*LK  AND  BUTTKR  In  quail- 
tity  and  quality  over  25  per  cent.;  fattens  on  one- 
fourth  UCS8  rim.  If  31  yea  rt  of  ttopularity,  many 
hundreds  of  gross  yearly  sales  with  thousands  of 
written  testimonials  volunteered  tit,  are  sufficient 

endorsements  in  behalf  of  this  Powder  to  rank  it  as 

tmk  bust,  such  honors  we  really  possess,  applv  for 
our  book  of  particular*,  free 
Try  on**  pack.  Price,  95  cents,  postage  paid. 

F.  A.  MILLER  Phlladelph.a  Pa  Proprietor. 
In  writing  please  mention  Rural  Nrw-Yuiuckr. 

AGENTS  WANTED  *torwiirw*  to  sea 

W.  1  ,  the  best  Family  Knit- 

tainted.  Will  knit  a  pair  of 
stockings  wtiii  TCJS  EL  MUt  TOE  complete.  In  3) 
tt  wdltboknH  a  great  viul.iy  of  fancy- 
work  for  Which  there  la  always  a  read  v  market.  Send 
for  circular  and  terms  (o  the  Twombly  Knitting 
Machine  Co.,  16S  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  ilass. 


SSt&h. 


On  50  elegant  urn  I'hroutoiaru.  tOe,  t  i 
Agio,  make  a»  per  rent.  Vleaw  WMil  20e  Tor  teen t‘. 

-  bum  oT  .ampler  Pri-wlum  LM  Ae.  blank  farit. 
Rl.ol.-HU,..  MUfl  HlOKl,  l  Utt.  UlIKKx  S.. Hh | 

-^tSetvS*yJeTTe^roino  0,1  rds.  name  a 

**•*■  wltti  •  S.BJPwds*  NewBftvwkOl. 


PATENTS 

CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT? 


;)  a  model  of 
.  LEMON, 
mlnnrv  Ex- 


Received  the  only  honorable  mentlon'gran  ted  to  any 
butter  Color  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair  of  1879 
If  not  for  sale  by  your  dealer,  send  for  circular.  &c.,  to 
the  manufacturer.  E.  SHKLDON.  Fort  Atkinson.  Wig. 

TO  INVESTORS!! 

Now  la  a  most  favorable  time  to  obtain  some  or  the 
choicest  loans  *  pen  red  by  FIRST  MORTGAGES 
u??T^l.,?!,>roTe^’  .pfoductive  property. 

INTEREST  GUARANTEED  at  the  Third  National 
Bank,  New  A  ork. 

IT  WILL  PAY  any  one  seeking  a  most  desir¬ 
able  investment  to  confer  with  the 

Western  Farm  Mortgage  Co, 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS, 

Immediately,  or  write  for 
SPECIAL  INFORMATION  about  the  prime 
loans  just  now  on  hand. 

Every  Loan  Guaranteed  Satisfactory. 

"Wfinn  and  Securities  never  better. 

t’  H  ,S^,IViNS..Pt'eo  L.  H.  FERKINS,  Sec. 

J.  T.  WARNE  Vice- Pres.  0.  W.  GILLETS,  Treag. 

1J;l  N.  H.  HART.  Auditor. 

Addregg  the  Secretary  and  mention  this  paper. 

Cheap  Farms 

NEARMARKETS. 

The  state  of  Michigan  hng  more  than  4,000  miles  of 
railroad,  and  1  tioe  milesof  lake  transportation ,  schools 
and  churches  In  every  county,  public  buildings  all 
puid  for,  and  no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate  combine  to 
produce  large  crops,  and  it  is  the  ben  fruit  stab,  in  the 
northwest.  Sevvrai  millions  of  acres  of  Quoccu|.icd  and 
fertile  lands  are  yet  In  the  market  at  low  prices.  Clio 
State  has  issued  a  PAMPHLET  containing  a  pup  and 

oe  a.  -.n  - -  general  revmiwa, 

to  the 
Mien 


Send  a  rough  sketch  or  (if  yo 
your  invention  to  GEORG 

M  asliingtoii,  1).  Co  and  ajf  .  _ 

amination  will  be  made  of  all  United  States 
patents  of  thn  same  class  of  inventions  and  you  will 
be  advised  whether  or  not  a  patent  can  be  obtained. 

FOR  THIS  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  NO  CHARGE  Is  MADE. 

What  will  a  Patent 

*7  I  f  ynu  arc  adviHCd  flint  y  our  in  ven- 
VUOl  •  tlnn  i* pateutat>I‘\H.'ii<J  S’dO.topny 
Government  application  fee  of  !<«  1 6.  and  So  for 
the  drawing*  required  by  the  Government.  ThiBia 
puyable  when  application  Is  made,  and  1b  all  oi  the 
expense  unlaw  n  patent  Is  allowed.  When  allowed, 
the  attorney's  fee  (Stia)  and  the  final  Govern¬ 
ment  fee  (ip 20)  i«  payable.  Thus  you  know  be¬ 
forehand, -for  nothing,  whether  you  are  going  to  get 
a  patent  or  not,  and  no  attorney's  fee  is  charged  tin- 
less  you  do  got  a  Patent  An  attorney  whose  tee 
depends  on  hi*,  fotecoea  in  obtaining  n  Patent  will 
not  advise  you  that  your  Invention  b*  patentable, 
tinlees  it  really  la  patentable,  so  far  as  his  beet 

indgment  can  aid  in  determining  the  question; 
lence,  you  can  rely  on  the  advice  given  after  a 
preliminary  examination  is  had.  Design  Pat¬ 
ents  and  tbe  Registration  of  Labels,  Trade 
Murks  and  Re-issues  secured.  Caveats  pre¬ 
pared  and  filed.  Applications  in  revivor  of  Re¬ 
jected, Abundoned.or  Forfeited  Cases  made, 
very  often  valuable  inventions  ire  saved  in  these 
classes  of  cases.  If  yon  have  undertaken  to  secure 
your  own  patent  and  failed,  a  skillful  handling 
of  the  case  may  lead  to  suocesa.  Send  roe  a  written 
request  addressed  to  tba  Commissioner  of  Patents 
that  he  recognize  Gamier  R.  Lsmom.  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C..  as  your  attorney  In  the  case,  giving 
the  title  of  the  invention  and  about  the  date  of 
filing  youT  application.  An  examination  and  re. 
port  will  cost  you  nothing.  Searches  made  for 
title  to  invention!*,  in  fact  any  Information  relating 
to  Patents  promptly  frrrnlehed.  Copies  of  Patents 
mailed  at  tho  regular  Government  rates.  (25c. 
each.)  Tteincmhor  this  ofllcehAa been  in  successful 
operation  since  IWn.  and  you  therefore  reap  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  experience,  besides  reference  can  be  given 
to  actual  clients  In  almost  every  county  in  the  U.  8. 
Pamphlet  relating  to  Patents  free  upon  requeek 

CEO.  E.  LEMON, 

615  15th  8t..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Attorn ev^it-I.nw  nnd  Solicitor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Foreign  Patents. 


non-poisonous 


(Patented  in  U.  A.  July  ,  IS77) 

UTTLE  A  SON.  Proprietors  and  Manners. 
This  favorite  and  popular  Dip  is  the  cheapest  and 
very  best  remedy  of  the  day  for  alp  I.vsect  pebbt 
and  Sitnt  Diseases  of  domestic  animals:  also  for  the 
sheep  farmers— eoonrge  worms  in  thetnroatof  Iambs 
called  in  gome  districts  "’Lombrbt.’’ 

Send  for  Important  U.  8.  testimonials  to 

T*  W^LA  WFORD,  Gen ’I  Agent  (ever  since  April 
1879).  296  E.  Chase  Street.  Baltlmor  *'  * 

|Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper.  I 


ore,  Md. 


A  F *im(  T^iif 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

^BB9.RSSI* 

Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Proflts 
and  General  Statietice.  Address 

1MEBICAX  MAMF’G  CO- 

Waynesboro  Pa 

Monarch  and  Young  America 

COBN  AND  COB  wrr.T.g 

Onljr  ItUtfl  mx-ie  with 

CIST  CAST  STBKt  CttUDBIS. 

Warranteil  tuperlnr  to  »o,  la 
uie  for  all  rurpo«„.  Will  grloa 
f**t*r*  eA#ier,  »od  vur  loog- 
<r,  Sfttlsfactii-»n  guaranteed 
*1*0  Corn  Slieller*,  Fml  Cn*. 
tere  Cl.ier  Miu,.  3ea.l  for 
cnlarv  and  pricoa. 

R*onr»ctor*d  bv 
WHITiti  V  AfiRrcULTl'RALCO. 
_ ST.  LOOTS.  HO. 

APPLE  JELLY 

From  SWEET  CIDER  w^lt-boQt  Siiir&f  ytt  a  p 

pH.^S  SORGHUM  icKKX 

lees  fuel  than^any ^pparatusjmown. 

8end  postal  for 
Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Testimo¬ 
nials. 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 
COMPANY, 

Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

,  VIOLIN  OUTFIT) 

From 
k  $1.75 
to 

-  $2A 

—  ■  SPSClAt  BAROAIX. 

Criebrated  for  fine  tone,  flninh.  1 1* I i ^ fi 
laid  pearl  tad-piece,  fine  lung  bow,  with  ivory  ami  ailvered  frog, 
m  Viohn  box.  Book  ot  instruction,  with  66S  piece*  music. 
fe-SS™?  r,r  S3-5°-  S.U,f^ioa  gi.dix.ii  teed,  ormooey  re! 
ninded.  Abeiteroutfitcannotbe  purcha*cd el«ewhere ror £10 
Catalogue.  O.  H.  W.  BATES  &  CO.. 
Importers  and  Mauuiacturers,  108  Sudbury  St.,  Boston, 


1WFT, 


DO.VT  FORGET  ”h&o 

>  CARDS,  just  for  18H8,  for  10c. 

lo  bkUf  I.  All Chromo*.  Th®  fxocy  duttgnifTtnoeD* 

1  O  excel  in  tiualil  v  lb.  «»np  uln».  N  '  >.*  In  new  styla 
Sample  Book  ol  a  i  >.  Revel  Imported  Holiday 

■nd  BlrVhdav  CV.i’.  nlth  V  I  pit**  muMrutcd  Premium 
List,  Jioc.  Out L t  lOc.  F„  F.  K  VToN  A  CO.  >\irihiord»  Cona. 


rln  Elegant  Script  Type,'' 


fO.*  »y/  on60  bearldallniportcdclirornoXCi 
W/  cards,  10c.  1*  pks,  $  I.  50  pearl  b.rat 
bOX ffiH  edged  cards  vlUi  l.ppe.l  eoroers.lOc? 

OkY/  Asenls’  lanfe album  LL-nt.Inloi?  »U  the  l*tHt\Vfr 
'  X  Styles  of  Imported  Borol  e.lff*  and  B.tln  frlngc\0 
cards,  with  Ulus  l:  a  led  premium  Hot  k  pi '  rate  terms 
to  agents,  J5e.  CARD  UIUS,  Nnrthford.  Conn. 


Can  now  grasp  u  u>rt..ne.  outfit 
worth  *10.  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO 
10  Barclay  St. ,  New  York. 


10 

$ 


/>fc  fiunoua  Stal  grAxuap  Boom  ]  hoa 

IaJ  As  NoUua*  Ilk*  It  lance  5  Pe<*.  i0  Gohnu,  lUaa  T^zm. 

21.177.  S^rtJd  SlMi»  I  wu.  Htttner.  and 

bpeoimao. TltkJL  nXND>oW.  AAdma. Baanaa.  Hia.DALR,ii.fcL 

NEW  no  ‘J  alike  Chruino  VUiting  Cards, 

name  on  1 0  cents.  *Vj,rranCed  best  pack  sold. 
Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nissan,  N.  Y. 

T  ENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Cbas. 
M.  Gibbs.  106  Sycamore  St.,  On’tL  O..  14  W  R. 

8A,  Syracuse,  Ji.T.  nad  408  River  Bk,  Troy,  R,  Y, 
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Hnus  of  i\ )t  Walt. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  25.  1882. 

Blaine,  Butler,  Logan  and  General  Sherman 
all  decline  to  be  candidates  for  the  Presidency 

lu  1884 . The  Democrats  control  23 

States  in  the  next  House,  a  majority  of  the 
States  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  elect  a 
President  by  that  body  ........In  J  anuary 

next  there  will  be  25  States  with  Democratic 
Governors.  The  greatest  number  ia  any  pre¬ 
vious  years  was  24  in  1878 . The  consular 

service  received  $880,000  in  fees  last  year  and 
cost  $838,000,  thus  netting  the  Government 
$51,000 . The  Star-route  mu  idle  is  get¬ 
ting  more  muddled  and  odoriferous . 

Vanderbilt  denies  that  he  has  anything  to  do 
with  Western  ranches  or  “cattle  on  or  off  the 
hoof,”  and  says  he  has  very  little  to  do  with 

railroads! . Professor  Henry  Draper,  the 

eminent  scientist,  has  just  joined  the  “  silent 
majority.”  His  distinguished  father,  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  W.  Draper,  “  passed  away”  a  short 

time  ago . Thurlow  Weed,  the  famous 

politician  and  journalist,  died  in  this  city  last 
Wednesday  at  the  age  of  80 . Mrs.  En¬ 

gineer  Melville  has  recovered  her  reason  and 
been  discharged  from  the  Norristown  (Pa ) 
mad-house.  She  seems  an  unpleasant  sort  of 
a  wife,  however . The  Garfield  Monu¬ 

ment  fair  has  just  opened  at  the  Capitol, 

Washington ;  entrance  fee,  $1 . 

It  was  a  “bile”  n 't  senile  gagrene  that  was 
the  matter  with  ex-Senator  Hendrick’s  toe. 

He’s  all  right  now . The  petroleum  boom 

is  petering  out. ......  Since  the  action  of  the 

people  of  New  York  State  on  the  question  of 
free  canals  the  merchants  of  Montreal  have 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  persuading  the 
Dominion  Government  that  frpe  canals  in 

Canada  are  essential  to  its  export  trade . 

The  Chinese  Legation  at  Washington  is  likely 


to  be  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  Anti- 

Chinese  Immigration  Bill . Ex- Senator 

Lot  M.  Morrill  is  so  ill  that  his  friends  enter¬ 
tain  no  hope  of  bis  recovery . The  Chi¬ 


cago  Bessemer  steel  companies  intend  to  stop 
work  next  month  in  consequence  of  the  low 
prices  of  steel  rails  and  the  prospect  of  a  re¬ 
duction  of  tne  tariff.  Twenty  thousand  men 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  this 
step.  Steel  companies  elsewhere  threaten  to 
imitate  this  example,  throwing  a  vast  body 

of  workmen  out  of  employment . The 

rabber  manufacturers  say  they  will  shut  down 
on  Dec.  21,  in  order  to  break  down  the  com¬ 
bination  which  has  bought  up  the  world’s 
supply  of  Para  rubber  and  is  manipulating 
the  price.  This  will  throw  40,000  persons  out 

of  work . Owing  to  fire  in  a  four  story 

factory  at  Providence,  R.  1.,  a  lot  of  girl 
operatives  jumped  from  the  windows — six 
deaths........ A  big  spot  on  the  sun  50,000 

miles  long  and  45,000  miles  broad.  To  be  seen 

through  smoked  glass  last  Thursday . 

The  death  last  Tuesday  of  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sioner  McMahon,  who  was  also  an  official  of 
the  New  York  Custom  bouse,  removes  one  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  Commission.  It  is 
fortunate  that  his  work  was  completed.... 
_ Captain  Alfred  Hopkins  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  the  service  for  desertion  of  his  post  at 
the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  during  the  late 
yellow  fever  epidemic.  He  had  been  80  years 
in  the  service  and  was  only  lately  promoted. 

. There’s  the  liveliest  sort  of  w  ar  between 

the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  fit.  Paul  Rail¬ 
road,  Chicago  Minneapolis,  Bt.  Paul  and 
Omaha  R.  R.  and  the  Chicago  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  R.  R.  The  latter  has  litely  opened 
what  is  known  as  the  Albert  La  Route 
to  St.  Paul  by  th  J  way  of  Cedar  l!ipi<is,  Iowa, 
hence  the  bitter  competition.  Rates  for  pas¬ 
sengers  and  freight  are  extraordinarily  low  to 
points  reached  by  both  roads  and  their  con¬ 
nections  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  as  well  as  the  Chicago  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Quincy  roads,  and  indeed  ail  the  roads 
leading  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City,  will  be  forced  to  take  part  in  the  fray. 

. A  Boston  iLb  inor.opoly  has  dissolved 

on  account  of  public  opposition . Raids 

on  the  Crow  Indians  by  Plegans  and  Flathead 
are  complained  of . The  Postal  author¬ 

ities  are  still  unable  to  locate  the  sys¬ 
tematic  robberies  of  important  mails  in 
the  West,  which  have  been  periodical  in 

occurrence  since  December  last. . The 

“pool”  of  Western  starch  manufacturers  was 

completed  on  Wednesday . “Cures  by 

prayers”  are  becoming  frequent  -or  reports 

of  them . Secretary  Teller  lecommends 

areduction  of  the  o-'&t  of  obtaining  a  patent. 
In  England  a  14  years  patent  costs  $1,000;  in 
Germany  $600;  in  Ruy-ia,  abOT.  t  $400;  in  Can¬ 
ada,  $140,  here  a  17  years  patent  costs  only  $35. 

. . Unusually  cold  weather  for  the  season 

in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. . . . . . 

The  Galveston  quarantine  against  yellow 

fever  is  ordered  to  ba  raised  on  Dec.  15 . 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  have  sent  an 


agent  to  New  York  in  search  of  laborers.  De 
Lesseps  keeps  away  from  the  Isthmus  owing 
to  the  frightful  death-rato  among  the  canal 
staff.  Fully  $30,000,000  have  been  sunk  already 
and  nothing  has  been  done  tow  arils  the  cut¬ 
ting . Wsges  of  slate  qnarrymen  in 

New  York  and  Vermont  are  to  be  cut  down 

12}<£  por  oent . - 

It  is  estimated  that  the  humbug  marriage  as¬ 
sociations  have  swept  up  $2  000.000  from  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Texas,  a  sum  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  run  the  public  schools  since  the  first 
association  began  business . . . . 


If  you  have  any  disease  which  does  not 
yield  to  ordinary  medical  treatment,  don’t 
fail  to  get  the  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen, 
that  wonderful  revitalizing  agent  and  health 
restorer,  and  study  it  carefully.  It,  is  sen/, 
free  by  Dns,  Rtarkky  &  Palen,  1109  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  25,  1882. 
Nrcws  of  this  sort  is  of  weekly  occurrence 
from  one  part  or  another  of  the  frontier: — 
Cowbove,  last  Tuesday,  took  possession  of 
Long  Pino,  Neb.,  burned  all  the  sidewalks, 
which  were  of  wood,  sacked  all  the  saloons 
and  made  a  drummer  from  St.  Louis  dance 
two  hours  with  cocked  revolvers  at  his  head. 

. More  rarely  one  hears  such  ns  this:  At 

Austin,  Tixae,  a  few  days  ago,  10  ctowhoys 
contested  with  lariats  for  a  silver  trimmed 
saddle  worth  $300,  to  be  given  to  the  one  who 
roped,  threw  and  tied  down  a  steer  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time.  The  winner  accom¬ 
plished  the  feat  in  one  minute  forty-five  sec¬ 
onds. . The  French  thoroughbred  horse 

Rayon  d’Or  has  just  been  imported  by  W.  L. 
Scott,  of  Erie,  Pa. ,  at  a  cost  of  $38,000  landed 
at  this  port,  the  original  cost  being  $30,000— 
the  largest  price  ever  paid  for  an  imported 
horse.  It  Is  said  $50,001)  were  refused  for  him 

the  day  after  he  landed . -A  dispatch 

from  Indianapolis  says:  The  National  Grnnge 
continnes  to  hear  reports  from  the  various 
Masters  ns  to  its  conditions  in  the  several 
States,  which  9how  the  Grange  to  be  growing 
both  in  numbers  and  influence.  Master  Gif¬ 
ford,  of  the  Dominion  Grange,  Canada, 
states  there  are  over  800  granges  in  Canada, 
with  a  membership  of  40,000.  They  have  se¬ 
cured  a  legislature  favorable  to  farming  inter¬ 
ests,  established  an  agricultural  college,  an 
experimental  farm,  and  increased  the  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  of  the  people . . 

Com.  Loring  says  2,500,000  packages  of  seeds 
have  been  distributed  during  the  past  year, 
and  200,000  copies  of  agricultural  reports 

printed  by  his  Department . The  sta-. 

tistical  division  on  last  Thursday  estimates  the 
crops  of  1883  as  follows:  corn,  1,635,000.000 
bushels;  wheat,  410,000,000  bushels;  oats,  470,- 
000,000  bushels;  barley.  45,000,000  bushels; 
rye,  20,000,000;  buckwheat,  12,000, 000  bushels. 

. A  telegram  yesterday  says  the  Kcotch 

meu  who  attempted  to  take  a  lot  of  Clydes¬ 
dale  horses  from  Col.  Halloway’s  farm  at  Al¬ 
exis,  Ill. ,  have  been  sued  by  him  for  $100,000 
for  slander,  and  they  have  begun  a  suit  in  the 
United  States  Court  for  an  accounting  with 
the  Clydesdale  Company,  of  Glasgow,  which 
they  represent.  At  the  hearing  Colonel 
Holloway  offered  to  submit  the  rights  of 
the  parties  to  arbitration,  and  It  is  thought 
that  the  proposition  will  be  accepted. ..  .There 
seems  to  Ire  coming  a  cotton  exposition  simi¬ 
lar  in  character  to  the  Atlanta  exhibition, 
but  much  larger  and  managed  by  Southern 
men.  The  National  Cotton  Planters’  Associa¬ 
tions  at  its  recent  meeting  voted  to  undertake 
the  business,  and  president  and  members  are 
pushing  it  in  a  way  that  promises  success. 
The  plan  is  to  call  the  shew  the  “World’s  Cot¬ 
ton  Centennial  Exposition,”  hold  it  in  1884  in 
tbecity  bidding  highest,  and  to  base  it  all  upon 
$2,500,000  in  cash,  one  fifth  contributed  by  the 
city  selected.  The  centenary  in  the  case  ia 
th  at  of  the  first  shipment  of  cotton  to  Eng- 
gland— eight  hags  in  1784 ....  Late  reports  to 
the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture  show  that 
this  season’s  crops  were  larger  than  had  been 
supposed,  and  especially  is  this  true  with 
Winter  wheat.  The  yield  of  this  is  put  at 
33,943,398  bushels,  against  19, 164,800  last  year. 
There  were  1.791,408  bushels  of  Spring  wheat 
and  157,005,722  of  corn,  of  which  the  average 

yield  was  35.34  bushels  an  acre . . 

Grape  growing  is  gaining  grouud  steadily  in 
Palestine,  especially  around  Bethlehem. .  ... 

Sales  of  government  lauds  in  the  South  are  in¬ 
creasing....  ....The  Mark  Lane  Express  last 
Monday  said:  The  weather  during  the  week 
allowed  of  some  wheat  sowing,  but  arrears  in 

this  work  are  not  materially  reduced. . . 

England  will  only  have  100,000  cwt.  of  hops 

this  year . An  enormous  bunch  of  grapes, 

carefully  inclosed  in  a  glass  case,  was  shown 
through  Michigan  by  a  peddler,  who  bad  for 
sale  sprouts  from  what  he  said  was  a  vine  of 
the  same  variety.  The  exhibit  was  at  length 

discovered  to  be  waxwork . 

On  Wednesday  last  68,000  bushels  of  No.  2 


corn  were  shipped  from  this  port  to  Aus¬ 
tralia The  Erie  canal  now  carries  eastward 

over  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  of  grain 
received  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  5  ‘*rki 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore . Iu  Califor¬ 

nia  more  wheat  will  be  sown  this  year  than 
ever  before,  and  the  abundant  rains  this  Fall 
give  excellent  promise,  so  that  a  larger  yield 
than  in  any  previous  year  is  now  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  much  confidence . The 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  office  has 
declared  the  firm  of  “Gazzarn  &  Co.,  P.  O 
address,  Station  L.  New  York,”  to  be  a  fraud. 
Their  scheme  was  to  send  out  to  ex-soldiers 
circulars  promising  to  locate  land  for  them  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Soldiers’  Homestead 
Act,  and  then  sell  the  reliquish merits  for  a 
handsome  profit  over  the  fees  charged  by  the 
firm.  The  soldier’s  actual  residence  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  unnecfsoarv  to  a  successful  loca¬ 
tion.  The  whole  scheme,  the  Commissioner 
says,  is  in  violation  of  law,  and  the  evidence 
in  the  possession  of  the  Land  Office  show  H 
that  many  persons  have  been  victimized  by 

this  firm  and  its  branches . The  live 

stock  in  Texa9  is  estimated  at  4,250,000  head 
of  cattle,  3  800,000  head  of  sheep,  1,000,000. 
head  of  horses  and  mules,  20,000  Angora  goats. 

the  latter  industry  being  a  late  one . ...... 

The  menhaden  fishery  of  Tiverton,  L.  I  , 
alone  amounted  this  Summer  to  141,000  bar¬ 
rels—  fish  oil  and  guano . One  of  the  lar¬ 

gest  sales  of  land  ever  known  was  made  the 
other  day  by  Capt.  W.  G.  Veal,  of  Dallas, 
Texas.  He  sold  4,500,000  acres  of  land  In 
Western  and  Northwestern  Texas  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  company.  This  company  will  sell  alter¬ 
nate  tracts  of  from  200  to  500  acres  to  Euro, 
pean  immigrants  wishing  to  settle  upon  it . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Nov.  25,  1882. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  last  n'gbt  Glad¬ 
stone  vehemently  denied  that  any  treaty  had 
been  made  w  ith  Parnell  and  the  other  impris¬ 
oned  “suspects.”  The  Conservatives  say  that 
us  a  condition  of  the  prisoners’  release  from 
Kilmainham  jail,  the  Ministry  had  negotia¬ 
ted  for  the  political  support  of  themselvps 
and  their  followers  in  return  for  measures 
favorable  to  their  views  to  be  introduced  by 
the  Government.  The  alleged  compact  was 
called  the  “Kilmainbam  treaty.”  Further 
talk  about  the  matter  was  voted  down  by  the 

House  "by  a  large  majority” . The 

Home  Rule  League  has  been  dissolved . 

Montenegro  demands  the  cession  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Kolatchin  from  Turkey . 

The  trial  of  Arabi  Pacha  hasn’t  begun  yet; 
“preliminary  examinations”  have  been  the 
«  order  of  the  day  ”  hitherto.  The  Khedive 
wishes  to  shift  the  matter  on  to  England,  but 
she  wishes  to  “boss”  the  whole  job,  while 
squirming  out  of  all  responsibility.  Troops 
ordered  to  the  Soudan  to  suppress  the  False 
Prophet  refuse  to  march  unless  headed  by 

Arabi . . . 

In  the  English  Parliament,  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  has  promised 
that  the  system  of  governmental  relief 
would  be  conducted  with  great  efficiency  un¬ 
til  the  distress  in  Ireland  was  alleviated  by 
the  gathering  of  the  next  harvest.  The  dis¬ 
tress  is  mostly  confined  to  the  west  of  the 

island . The  crofters  of  the  Island  of  Skye, 

like  the  Irish  tenant  f armors,  have  been  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  rent.  The  authorities  have  been 
collecting  a  large  force  of  constabulary  to 
force  evictions;  but  there  now  seems  to  be  a 

prospect  of  compromise.. . . Spain  declares 

that  she  will  act  “in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  strict  justice”  regarding  the 
losses  suffered  by  Americans  dli  ring  the  Cuban 
insurrection  .■••••-*  The  Italian  Parliament 
has  been  opened.  King  Humbert’s  speech  was 
pacific  iu  tone . A  crank  has  been  sen¬ 

tenced  to  10  years’  penal  servitude  for  threat¬ 
ening  the  Prince  of  Wales . .The  liquida¬ 

tion  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  which 
burst  up  a  couple  of  years  ago,  und  some  of 
whose  directors  were  imprisoned  for  dishon¬ 
esty  in  office,  has  been  finished.  All  the  de¬ 
positors  received  twenty  shillings  in  the 
l>ound.  Many  of  the  shareholders,  however, 
have  been  ruined,  as  they  had  to  make  good 

all  the  losses  to  depositors . . . 

The  Pope  has  charged  the  Irish  bishops  to 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  paople  from  offend¬ 
ing  against  the  laws . U.  S.  Minister 

Astor  has  boon  received  with  much  honor  by 

King  Humbert  of  Italy . General  Hir 

Garnet  Wolseloy,  G.  C.  B.,  has  just  been 
gazetted  in  the  English  peerage  by  the  title 
Baron  Wolseloy  of  Cairo  and  Wolseley,  in 
the  County  of  Btafford,  and  Admiral  Sir  F. 
Beauchamp  Seymour  has  beeu  gazetted  to  t.bo 
same  dignity  by  the  title  of  Baron  Alcester  of 

Alcester,  in  the  County  of  Warwick . 

The  younger  of  the  Rothschilds  living  at 
Fraukforb-on-the-Main,  makes  oath  that  his 
income  is  but  $4,788,009  a  year.  This  is  only 
four  cents  a  second,  $140  an  hour,  or  $3,250  a 

day . The  Austro- Rufrian  war  rumors 

have  been  contradicted.  M.  Giers,  in  charge 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  in  Russia,  has  been 


visiting  Bismarck,  and  will  visit  Vienna 
also,  with  the  object,  it  is  thought,  of  renew¬ 
ing  th«  friendly  compact  between  the  three 
Emperors,  that  existed  prior  to  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Czar.  Arrests  of  Nihilists 
still  continue  in  Russia,  17  having  been  cap 
tured  at  Odessa  on  the  19th.  In  Berlin  a 
revolutionary  pamphlet  has  been  suppressed. 
In  France  the  anarchists  are  sending  threat¬ 
ening  letters  to  the  Legitimists,  and  declaring 
war  against  the  bourgeoisie,  or  middle  class. 
In  Austria  the  police  are  vigilantly  searching 
for  dynamite  io  the  possession  of  revolution¬ 
ists,  and,  altogether,  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  have  so  much  to  do  in  guarding  their 
precious  lives  and  crowns  against  aunrehists, 
that  they  don’t  appear  to  have  time  to  send 
their  subjects  to  slaughter  while  fighting  with 

each  other . . . 

Last  Monday  Mr.  Courtney,  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  informed  Mr.  Parnell  in  Parliament 
that  up  to  the  present  ti  mo  the  applications 
under  the  Land  act  by  tenants  for  loans  to 
improve  their  holdings  numbered  625,  of 
which  310  bod  been  granted,  210  were  inad¬ 
missible  and  others  were  being  investigated. 
Mr.  Trevelyon,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
replying  to  Mr.  O’Donnell,  said  that  up  to  the 
15th  inst.  the  applications  under  the  Arrears 
of  Rent  act  had  reached  14,167.  The  Land 
Commissioners,  he  said,  hoped  to  set¬ 
tle  before  the  30th  inst.  all  cases 

lodged  prior  to  November  25 . 

The  University  of  Kasan,  one  of  the  largest 
m  Russia,  has  ju«t  been  closed  on  account  of 
revolt  of  the  students  against  the  severe  rules 
established  by  Count  Tolstoi,  iu  charge  of  the 
Internal  Affairs  of  Russia.  The  University 
of  St.  Petersburgh  iB  occupied  by  the  police 
and  those  of  Warsaw  and  Charkoff  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  also  been  closed  on  account  of 
“  manifestations  ”  by  the  students.  Univer¬ 
sity  students  are  always  among  the  worst  en¬ 
emies  of  oppressive  governments  in  Continen¬ 
tal  Europe. . . . . . . 


Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat, 
&c,  quickly  relieved  by  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches.  A  simple  and  effectual  remedy, 
superior  to  all  other  articles  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Sold  only  in  boxes.  Price  25  cts. — Adv. 

♦The  man  who  knows  nothing  of  Mrs.  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham  and  her  sovereign  remedy  for 
women  is  wanted  for  a  juryman.  The  fact 
clearly  proves  that  he  doe3  not  read  the  pa¬ 
pers. — N.  H.  Register. — Adv. 


Bilious  Complaints,  Constipation  and  Nau¬ 
sea,  are  all  relieved  and  cured  by  Ayer’s 
Pills. — Adv. 


“Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants,  vermin,  chip¬ 
munks.  15c. — Adv. 


Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills  contain  no  calomel, 
nor  any  injurious  substance  whatever.  They 
comhine  curative  vegetable  properties  only 
— Adv. 


Dr,  Benson’s  Skin  Cure  consists  of  internal 
and  external  treatment.  Removes  humors, 
etc. — Adv. 

-  ♦  ♦♦ - - 

Bnrnelt’H  Cocoalne. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Hair  Dressing. 

It  kills  dandruff,  allays  irritation,  and  pro¬ 
motes  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  Hair. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  in¬ 
variably  acknowledged  the  purest  and  best 
— Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Nov.  25. 

Chicago. — As  compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  “  regular  ”  wheat  is  l%c.  higher  for  cash; 
but  %c.  lower  for  Dec.  No.  2  Red  Winter  is 
>£c.  lower.  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  lc.  lower. 
Corn  %o.  higher  for  Nov.;  %c.  lower  for 
Dec.  Oats  1  jqjc,  lower.  Rye  a  shade  higher. 
Barley  2c.  lower.  Pork  a  trifle  lower.  Lard 
95c.  lower.  Butter  steady.  Prices  are: — 

w i ik at  steady.  Regular,  93}4«»i^..  November; 
93bo.  Dsicembw:  all  the  year;  SMDjiraiMJvc. 

January;  9uaie.  May;  No  2  Red  Winter,  IMSe.  etihJi; 
SMjyo.  Decembers  all  tin- year;  No.  3,  91';.; 


ar.  ;  50<\  Mnyi  all  lUo  year*  ruj.-ctu.l,  Guo.  Oatk 
Uniter  at  cash!  *K»30>£c.  Nove.mtsor;  fciHif* 

35&>.  December;  XrR,'.  nil  the  year;  WfauitWW  Jujus 
ftiy;  luJxo.  May;  rejected,  3244c.  Kyk  firmer  at  S.tvtS 
58e,  IUtu.ky  steady  at  fflW&SSc.  ki.ax  s«m>  weaker 
at  $t.l3Wii)I.W:  good  crust luUK  on  track,  Si.'-lRs;  re 
Jcoieil,  $Ta0-  choice  Russian,  $1.84.  HOTTER  weak: 
creamery,  fair  to  fancy,  JhtflKJt* ;  dairies,  good  to 

choice,  IZUttSOc.,  packing  stock,  i:- ;  lc  i  . ••  "! 

at  2!*-(jr<(2oc.  ROJJR  lower  at  $17.2us<iiIS,VS  c soils.  Lard, 
$1(1,80®  10.880.  cash.  Hous -Demand  good;  mixed, 
heavy  $0  15&H63;  light,  SJ.I.VaU 3 >;  skips. 
$3.50<A».so  t'sTTi.K  rttceiuiH.  6, 5tf)  bead;  *Mpmeat*. 
3, MX) head;  fairly  active  anil  generally  steady;  no  e  X- 
tru  cattle;  gooti  to  choice,  SS.2/k<{St>;  common  to  fair, 
$4  OkaO.  10:  mixed  butchers’,  fairly  Retire  and  Arm; 
common  to  loir,  t2.2tKtf3.fO;  medium  to  good.  <3. Sued 
4, IK);  Stockers  and  feeder*,  fUjXk-id  39c  Texan*  »tr<  isg 
us  fi9<ra4.40.  scut  — Receipts,  3, DUO  hesid :  shipment*. 

OOOneuti;  market  utrofiger  on  good  to  prime  at 
(atiUO;  fair  to  medium  steady  at  4:1  4Q(g  3  ’.si;  common 
dull  und  lu  Issrgu  supply  at  $2. tWs43-«£i. 

Cincinnati. —  As  compared  with  prices  a 
week  asro.  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat-  ia  lc. 
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Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Sew- Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year. . . . 

'*  Six  months..... .  1>10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid . 88.04  (12s.  M. 

France, . .  . . . . *  (18  W  *r> 

French  Colonies . . .  (20  3^  ^ 

Any  one  Bonding  a  club  of  seven  la  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City ,  N.  Y-, 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 

Ceneral  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  apace) . ^40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  lust  page  .  50 

Discount  on  4  insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ct 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  ins.,  25  per  ct. 
jy  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  $?. 


STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


State  factory,  Taney  to  home  trade  13o:  do. 
fancy  Fall  to  shippers,  12W@13:  do.  prime  to  choice, 
!2<S.I$Me:  <lo-  good,  11^(24 UjfoidO.  fair,  UJH«dlC;  do. 
medium.  9>4®Ulc;  do.  poor,  s«9e;  Ohio  Huts.  Choice, 


higher  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  Com  lc.  higher  for 
“now  ear.”  No.  3,  mixed,  }{c.  lower.  Oats, 
No.  2,  mixed  2J<c,  higher.  Rye  l%c.  higher. 
Barley  lc  to  5o.  higher.  Pork  $2  lower.  Lard 
%q .  lower.  Batter  steady. 

WHEAT  strong;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  98@99c.  spot; 
97 ue  November;  964ic.  December;  46J4C.  all  the  year; 
Cons"  firm;  new  far.  Wc;  No.  2  mixed,  Ififca  Novem¬ 
ber;  5SWo.  December;  58Ke.  all  the  year;  62c.  Jan- 
uurv .  Oats  firm;  No.  2  mixed,  2d^<rl0C.  spot;  880. 
November;  Fm.  December;  No.  all  toe  *,**}?’ 

May.  Uyic  Arm  ul  BAttLE v  dull;  extra 

No:  8  Fall,  Hw75«.  Fork  qote*.  n«w  41 -ttlB.  LAM> 
dull  at  lie.  Burma  quiet;  choice  \\  estern  reserve. 
23c;  choice  Centrttl  Ohlo,  23C.  Uu48  flrmj 
mon  and  light,  *53i5,ou;  paeslug  uml  butchers. 
f6,15®fl,«d. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  No.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  %ct.  lower  for 
cash,  \%v.  lower  for  Dec.,  Xc-  lower  for  all 
the  year.  Com  l%o.  higher  for  cash;  'Z%c. 
higher  for  Nov.;  J£o.  higher  for  Dec.;  %o. 
lower  for  all  thB  year.  Oats  lc.  lower.  Rye 
\£c.  higher.  Barley  somewhat  lower. 

Wheat  slow-  No.  2  Red  Fall,  94@94Vo.  caah;  93«® 
94m  November;  94ttWfls.  I'ecer.iber;  *&&&&£  ^ 
nary;  94<@UIWc.  all  the  year;  $1.02M  May.  No.  3  Ktu 
VaII  >s;i.i  ,tw,  No.  4  do.  fOi-sSlHe-  Corn  o>9fc4*i>8c. 
cash:  IN?.  November;  M^  D.'ramUtr,  4yy^.>Jauuary; 
WUioSvRe.  all  the  year  oujtfu.  May.  Oat-.  -iJjfitJflM'-- 
cash;  nyjfic.  November:  ICq.-.GHRr.  Decern la-r ,  3DT» 
y,IC.  all  me  year;  350.  May.  ItTK  »u  ad>  at 
Bar,  kv  Steady;  sample  lot*.  yy&Nlc;  Nebraska,  -Iks* 
V*e.  Bun hk  steady;  dairy.  254432c;  creamery ,  33w37e. 
Eoos  vi*24!^c.  Pome  dull  at  qltoO  ror  new;  $  8  foi 
old;  jobbing  a.1  $21.51);  117.05  January.  Labd  dull  and 
and  nominal  at  11.25c. 


iron-clau,  %-3>6C 

Dried  FauiTs.— Houthcrn  apples,  1982  crop,  ordinary 
to  good,  liRtto'C;  do.  do.,  line  to  choice,  Aai.«8^C,  do. 
do.,  fancy.  Hot  Western  crop  1382,  ordinary,  >M@ 
5)*e;  (10.  OO.  choice  lots,  SjRffllkji  apples,  188w,_  evapo¬ 
rated,  12wl4c;  do.  choice,  ring  cut,  l5©15Hc;  1  caches, 
Bon  them',  crop  l-etr.  7t,„9Q;  do.  Carolina,  crop  13*2, 
good  to  fancy,  loainc;  do.  Georgia,  crop  WW, 
peeled,  mql'k::  evaporated  peaches,  peeled,  .oGMOc, 
do.  do.  (impeded,  I2&13c;  unpeeled  peaches,  halves, 
1882,  D<®5c*  do.,  quarters,  1882.  IMc;  p|unin,  Sodth- 
err,  limine;  do.  State,  i'KyftVM4cs  Cherries.  WsS,  B 
CiSta;  itiaok retries,  1888,  6il»*tlflji«i;  Rn-ipborrlee,  '382, 
30<fl»3[ttfo;  Huckleberries,  1881,  13>£@14c, 

Eons.— Trade  Is  slow  and  the  market  tome.  Bup- 
pUes  come  to  hand  in  quantity  about  suIBclent  to 
balance  the  outlet, 

Choice  stock,  in  btds, 

Pennsylvania,  in  bbls.. 

Other  Western,  28)£®2(M| 
bbls.,  I..,' 
eggs.  Stale, 

Fresh  FacrjTS. 
ply  and  Ann. 
slowly. 


.  v  dos.  32<§t83c;  State  and 
.100310;  choice  western,  29c; 

W ester..,  Canadian,  fresh,  hue.  In 

28«®29t;  all  kinds,  poor  to  good,  2«@28C;  limed 
. iCR,(a87<",  do.  Western,  2t»Kt<»*2«<:- 

. -Choice  apples  are  Id  moderate  sup- 
Grapes  in  supply  and  selling  very 
fl  Cranberries  working  off  at  strong  prices. 

^  Apides* " W nste ru  N.  Y.,  mixed  lots,  A2.00tt3.50  per 
bbldo.  Baldwins,  43.00®:’..  MJ;  Greenings,  *;!.(X«jt3_i5; 
windfalls,  do,  41.75tt2.00.  Grapes.,  W,  V,  \  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Ottole;  do.  do.  Concords,  Wc-Jes  do.  do., 
Isabella,  v  it.  5c,  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  «( 
bbl.  *18,60(»14.00s  do.  good  to  prime,  8T2 UK}(d3.00, do 
V-  crate,  ta.5dOli.25;  do.  Jwscy,  prime.  V  Crate,  43 ®> 
(]ii«  ii0  fiiir  to  KOO0.  *  ortitts  4o‘.  l4  la. 

o range*,  choice,  bright*  v*r  He  bbl.  box,  ii  W&&V0&  tlo. 
fair  jo  good,  42.5032. 75.;  Peanuts,  Virginia,  hand¬ 
picked,  v  IK,  Cos  do.,  fancy  do.  BOJKl  to 

prime,  4ld«»43iot  ChsKlnuts.  Northern,  2-  bushel,  42.50 
®3UU  Southern,  ttl.50mt3.0u;  lUckory  nuts,  18  bush., 

$1  50&2OO. 

Hay  AND  STB  a  W.  -All  grades  of  hay  are  In  moderate 
supply,  the  surplus  of  lower  erndcs  having  been 
worked  off.  ana  prices  are  quite  rlrm.  Rye  straw 
dull.  Oat  Straw  a  irttle  lower. 

Hay.  prime  Timothy,  per  IUU  lbs,  83tt90c;  medium 
do,  Wsde;  shlprdrig  grades.  r«5c;  clover, 

S' raw- No.  1  Rye,  05®UX'.  shert  Rye,  4U®50e;  Oat 
straw,  3.V>b4Iic. 

Hors.— London  reports  are  a  trifle  better.  Low 
grades  here  are  still  offered  with  some  little  pressure, 
and  are  not  wanted  unless  at  a  considerably  less 

price  than  a  good  article  commands. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1882,  choice,  $1.1(1.  do,  do. 
mediums,  4'-UW44105;  do.,  do.,  low  grades,  90S95O: 
do  18-Sl,  good  to  choice,  95c®$U6.  Eastern  crop  of 
1S32.  fair  to  choice,  9  iciii/31.16. 

Fom.ruY  asp  Game  — There  was  a  fair  supply  of 
cht  kens  at  clous  Live  poult ry-Hpring  chickens, 
n  .nr  hv  %  It.  H«tl5C:  do.  Western  ami  Southern,  13® 

“  fowls.  Pa!  and  Jersey  V  m.  14c;  State.  12®  13c; 
Wesdtrn,  13® lie.;  roosterB.  Old,  *  lb.  ea8c:  Turkeys, 
Jersey  and  Pa  #  tb  18®14c.:  Western.  10w  13cd  ducks, 
State, Pa,  and  Jersey,  *  pair, 75c.atL25;  do.  Western, 
SOdJSU;  Geese,  Western,  V  pair,  *1.3i«.l  t.2,  do.  State, 
P™.  and  Jersey.  V  pair,  .  === 

Dressed  Poultry  -The  supply  1*  rather  in  excess  of 
the  demand,  utid,  with  the  weather  turning  off  milder 
jind  stocks  accumulating,  the  general  tone  Is  de- 
pressed  on  everything  ex.;.-pt  fancy.  . 

Turkeys,  prime,  dry  picked,  IRw  lBu.;  do.  scalded, 
14® ',5c-  ;  do.  poor  to  laic,  hifflU’c.  •.  do.  Sprlugs, 
Philadelphta,  large,  >  pair,  IKitthc;  do.  1  h 1 1 a- 
deiphla.  mixed  weights,  '#*  ».  l.toti-c;  chick¬ 
ens!  mate;  oiiolee,  13c;  do.  Western,  H®15:  fowls. 
Bucks  I'ountv  and  N.  J-,  prime,  llffllle;  do.  L  T,  and 
N.J fair  to  good,  IS® He;  do.  Philadelphta  dry  picked, 
prime.  16c ;  do.  State  and  Western,  dry  picked. 
Pie. ;  do.,  scalded,  13.-,  1-lc:  do.  fair  to  good,  |(i@l2c; 
duefcs.  Jersey,  »  ft,  i  -,U4c;  do.  State  and  W est¬ 
er  f*|r  to  good,  n®:2c;  do,  Ptilladelphia  Rprltig,  18 
(it2i;c:  do,  L.  1*  Spring.  16®18c;  ilo,  State  and  Western, 
Hnrlug,  U®15c  ;  geese,  J’hlluiiplphla  young,  lletlSc.; 
do,  stall  and  Western,  young,  liuslSc;  do,  mixed,  old 

“oame—  liiuill'prlnibi'  do*  ,42  JVi-'J.jh, small  and soft.tl 
®8.UH;  Partridges,  eastern  aud  Minnesota 
St.itc  ami  other  Western,  p  pa,r,  41.21®1 8i ; 
Grouse,  do,  $ltt$lJ2 ;  Woodcock,  *  pair. 
m )q  i  Kim l in)i  aud  plover,  frtiRii,  H  uozt*u. 

tfl.5d;  tame  squabs,  light,  do.  $3.t  (KSi3..Y)i  do.  dark, 
do..  42.lAVsi2.5U;  tame  pigeons,  live,  «  pair,  25@4llc; 
wild  ducks,  mallards,  ♦  pair,  4t)(a4.V):  do.  blue  wing, 
teal,  *  pair,  I'WlV,  do.  green  wing,  leal,  do.,  Vac: 
do  common,  is  pair,  2U®J50i  venison,  Jllnn.  short 
saddles  '4  ft  U>c;  do.  Htal*  anil  other  Western, 
saddle"’  (»®l7o.  Hares,  ^  pair,  OUttSUC;  Rabbits,  V 


“The  ‘ ACME 9  Pulveri¬ 
zing  Harrow  works  well 
on  Colton  Stubble.  Itlejt 
the  ground  level,  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  the 
Cotton  stalks  cut  up  and 
buried,  and  the  wheat 
completely  covered.”  ( See 
page  828,  this  paper.) 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Nov.  25,  1882. 

„»  a;»o  TSA3.  -General  features  prevail.  Foreign 
h,  sinw  and  nominally  unchanged. 

1  — .  1882  prime,  »2 'JWaJUU.  do  medium, 

iHirtllfli  do.  pea,  choice,  small,  $iu0®2.^5; 
T  mi'ii  row)  4251)02.95;  do.  white  klduey,  1882, 
4A2Dtt33U;  do.  red  kidney,  1.3,82,  choice,  43.30® 
turtle  soup.  42.25®2.:w;  do.  foreign  mediums, 
ii’amOJOi  do  do.  old.  8L90®1.».;  Ptuut,  green, 

■  *$i.46<ad.45;  Southern  b. «.  f  two-ousn  bag, 

PuovisiONs.  Prices  for  Flour 
Market  without  decided  change; 


Beans  and  Peas 

*  ItoAiM.  marrow ,  I8M2  prime,  »x  joi« 

Choto.  42  450290.  do.  pea.  choice, 

do.  pea.  1 

choice,  C 
3:55;  do.  turtJ 
new,  C''  "'-1' 

1(8(2.  prime, 

$2.t«tt2-00. 

llURAt-STUKES 
and  Mnal.— 8D0 
rather  morn  1 

R'jUvWi7*.°‘  latter'  eftreme;  common  to  fair  extra 

»8  V.il  25;  good  to  fancy  do  ,  44.80tt6.23;  Corn- 

mon  'to  gond  extra  Wct.ru,  83  7.Va4.25;  good  to 
,,,170  $17(10.7  W;  common  to  good  extra  round  hoop 
Ghl  .  idWoLliJS  good  to  choice  do-  *t."  *V;..5;  com 
„ 1 tVa  Minnesota.  $i.73*4.5d;  clear,  45.OOtt8.Otl; 
^mixture  »«  7>aS5h!  bakers*  extra.  53.2Jtt6.35; 
straight  g'i.5iKa'i,4i(.  patent,  pu  25®7JH;  4*.  IgHtU  com- 

v!-n  to  tn ir  extra,  43  gmsl  to  very  choice. 

Sw  WftiUW  patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  48.Ub>7.00;  city 
mi  extra  tor  West  ladle*, &.-&W.W  Houth  America, 

•  V  7V  Patent,  48.CMt7.U-1!  Southern  Hour,  $4.50 

f  -KomftW  ft,  good  extra,  45  .W 15  for  good 
to  choice  do.  R.ve  Hour,  suporllne,  43.40®$  85.  Buck; 
Wheat  flour.  43  akir-3,50.  Corn  meal,  1(1  andy  wine  $ 

'  J'li.r ountVa  4l.2Wt4.4ll;  yeUow  Western,. 4 1.U0@4  .20. 
FkPp'  40  ft  soefthiuml  SO  9^92^0;  UK)  lb,  »3o@$l.U5; 
sharps,  $i.M)tti.»5i  >-y a  feed,  use. 

Prices  of  grain.  -Wheat  Fair  export  and  limited 
city  milling  demand;  Ungraded  Winter  red.  88e(Sj 
Li  17  latter  for  choice  binm;  steamer  No.  3  red, 
§!dc:  No!  3  red,  4L0lttl.(«k  (or  cerTillcutes.  $1  U6‘i-?o 
1  Hteaitter  No.  2  iv«1*  No.  «  n*<l, 

41  (jttkttl.hu  for  cerrifloatea,  tldunc-J-l. WHi  delivered; 
No  I  red,  gt  ll@d. I  H.  latter  dcllveredi  ungraded 
white  88c  W-Si  1.12)4,  luuuidluK  Woita  Rtute  lit  4* 
i  I'uV-'No  3  white?  77e;  steamer  No.  2  while,  Stic:  No  2 
white  »W.>9c;  sU-amer  No.  1  while,  93c;  No.  1  white, 
si  OH  for  certmeates;  No.  2  red  November.  « 1  < >' 1  - 
etl  l>8'  do.  December.  41  OSUvaLUd^l  do  January, 
gl  limWi  do  February,  $uSfitti.H94.  itVR— 
Moderate  export  liemshd;  Canada  .2R.C,  In  bond. 
RahukY—  N«-  2  two-rowed  state,  »Jc;  ungraded  two- 
rowed  State.  S'J*e.  CumS— Market  feverish  and  uii- 
srltled'  earth  nnu  November  option  bnvo  advanced  6  I 
aiOc  moderate  home  trade  and  very  HIM  .  export 
demand:  unsound  new  Westcn  mixed,  't.-ttj.lc;  un¬ 
graded  \Vestern  mixed,  7Ac#il  .i|p;  No.  3,  83tt84c:  No. 

?  4l.lH(i»l.Ci6  in  elevator, $1  Ettl  h)W  delivered;  yellow, 
g’l  e5  In  store;  old  White,  81m j  No.  2  mixed  November, 

81  nu.f'l  10;  do.  December,  h3<((,ni7c;  do.  yrear,  itl.'ijHtic; 
new  seller  year.  74Wj"D'.7i\  Oats  Cash  lota  Without 
neelded  eliauge,  option*  a  shade  heller;  No.  3,  U^c; 
ocoiqcoutaukc,  op  delivered:  No  l 

limited  wi;  No.  3  white,  4ilMtt«.MD:  No  2.  «IOWMc; 
No  i  Jl«c:  mixed  Western,  3Uwi4,4Ci  white  do .  4/w 
white  State,  ITriWlWt’;  No.  2  mixed  November, 
i;!c;  do  Dece  cb  -r.  Tdo-fGi.c,  do.  January.  il««» 
41540:  do.  February,  45M(s>4556c. 

VISIBLE  SUPt'LY  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Nov.  18,  Nov.  18, 

1832.  1N81 . 

bush.  bush. 

Whpat  .  21,814,624  22,407,097 

. .  4,398,880  8UCI4.SS6 

.  .  3  8Uy.K»  3  271,731 

Earles'  "*  ".V.V.V.V—  •  V. .  3.071.1.  J  2.9U  819 

Rye, .!!!... !.”!!!!!! .  1.221,471)  1.250,  mo 

Prices  of  Provisions— Pork-Old  and  New  mess  spot, 
private  terms,  quoted  S'lcJO;  city  family  mess, 
S21.&V22:  extra ;>•'  «»••.  at  the  iViwt.  Novaviber. 

December  and  year,  sl70.»;  J  .nuary,  41i  1214. 

Plain  mess  4U.fllK.ti, 2;  extra  mess,  812604(13;  packet, 
g  15041 0  50 •  c i ty  c xt r;  India  mess,  In  tea..  $2?„29.  Beef 
nams^'uoUrtl  llJlUftn  cut  Meats -Pickled  bel- 
jics  n,"  iii(.,,\;  pickled  hams.  l2J>j'.4L>0.  dosJiouIdn* 
nuoted  9c;  smoked  .shoulders.  lUo;  smot.e-1  hapiR, 
i  blllc  Bacon-Long  Blear,  here,  quoted  lO^e:  at 
West  long  clear,  9,|iSa».*(;  short  clear,  a«ltt7.8V. 
Dressed  llcKrt-oit)',  heavy  to  light,  K^HffC;  p  gs, 
gUOirtW  I  ,'ird -Mn-  -  cl  rev.  rUhitud  irregular;  prime 
suuini  spot,  11.9  e;  Novemb' r.  It.,  K.«U:  Decemln  r, 

10  11/Syfitn.oibi'-  KCller  year,  1U  92V‘i 11  07Uo;  city  tteaiii 
Dm  and  unchanged  1 1.25c:  re  lined  for  continent, 
quoted  lliKIc;  .November,  11.30c;  December  and  Jauu 
ary  private  terms. 

Butter  TH*  r.i  Is  lltt'c  movement  of  stock  in  largo 
mireel.rt.  Business  show*  a  fair  volume  In  the  job- 
bine  line  There  hus  noon  some  complaint,  about  the 
condition  of  arrivals  of  Western  creamery.  Quota 

11  Creamery  fancy,  37c;  choice,  35®!Wc;  fair  to  good, 
30 ,i.34o •  ordinary,  2>w29<?;  do.  Line  chohni,  28<a.iu.  ilo. 
lime  fair  to  g< „>d  2l(g(36;  Ntute  half-tuti.  selected, 
ful  %@»5!  do.  diuru#  entire,  tub  and  flrii In,  fancy, 
81-132 -  d  do  ,  g-Mjil  a-kg lift);  do.  half  llrkln  tubs  ami 
balls  'fancy.  8«<»ao;  do.  choice.  30-jGrtc;  do.  good,  fltta 
&c;  do  nSr  ‘JlfrtSyic:  state  «r*tn*  dairy  entire,  303,31  e 


cd,  and  SOLIDITY 


Send  9c.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 


Froduck  Commission  Merchants. 

rorCIrcular  of  advice  about  suum.vo  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Prkskkvinii  Eggs. 

No.  27'J  Wnxhinguin  Sircet,  New  York. 

Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Rekkrknck— Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City 


pic  process,  at  to  yz  the  cost 
A  plate  of  solid  gold  is  soldered 
on  each  side  of  a  plate  of  nickel 
composition  metal,  and  the  three 
are  then  passed  between  polished 
steel  rollers.  From  this  the  cases, 
backs,  centers,  bezels,  &c.,  are  cut 
and  shape  1  by  dies  and  formers. 
'Fhe  gold  is  thick  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  all  kinds  of  chasing, 
engraving  and  engine  turning. 
These  cases  have  been  worn  per- 
fjdtly  smooth  by  use  without 
removing  the  gold.  Tliis  i-  the  only 
(  ise  m  ule  under  this  process  and  wnr- 


'A  BOOK  FOR, YOUNG  AMERICA.! 

Picturesque  Journeys  in  America, 

With  127  Beautiful  Engravings,  Illustrating  utl  that 
Is  strange  or  picturesque  in  American  Scenery  and 
Life,  and  Descriptive  Text.  Quarto.  Illuminated 

to\cr  0rx*H1NGTON,  770  Broadway,  X.  Y. 


wimru  asxz.fc. 

Known  xud  sold  thro-  ghouttho  world 
an-l  iicknowle-lged  i  ho  Best.  Simple 
Durable.  Strong.  I  ew  Joints.  Frlo- 
Uoulesn  Turn  T:w  _ _ 

StJKSffi’SK  .aSSSSSS 


rail  aovurno.-.  AJ1 

sizes  for  R:ul  H- '  mi,  t  i‘  "i1-1  “ 'T"1-— *-5 

City  mm  a  arm  pm.  » 
Purposes  Every  ^  '  -I  — 
Mill  Warranted. 

K»Yt*»r;»ri*c  Feed  Mill* 

For  Wind.  Horse.  Steam  or  Water 
Power.  Climax  Corn  aiul  cr.txi  n _  <d 
tivators.  Punif'R.  'I  anks,  Ac.  Send 
for  hrwen  Catal.  grte. 

SANDWICH  ENTERPRISE  CO. 


certi'lcate 


Sandwich,  111, 


CHlUEKCE  WIRBMILL 

Victormi.B  Alan  lalrs  Ovcr'Y'-dt 
hL'tuivl  unu  lii  eve^y  Htate  T®rn 
corv  of  the  U  S  It  le  *  moiion  wfee! 
has  been  made  by  ua  fb’ 

In  all  that  Urns  not  one  I’M  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking  -  a 
record  m>  other  udll  can  show  M  e 
it.Uc  ’.o  determine  thelr  merita-  MIT 

a-4-i  iiaat  Qcffft  Hh^ ■* 

u^VfreA  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
XT..  Batavia  Iia. 


TO  JETTKT.ERS  *VVr 

Our  -In*.  Rgm  Potent  (inl’l  YZZj 

Wat, :(>  (’**<•' iul- l,.  ii  - imlta^a  _»dE  'CXj 
by  uuscrupulou'  maker-.  Wo  “ 

oiinlion  yon  to »v»ld  Imposition  \  /  \ 

on  yoMi-iflinoi  mill  tuitomrrt  by  :  -1-4 

taking  nouo  exoept  thoso  eon- 
tainlDg  our  iriulo  -onrk  ami  our  il/jnfrt  Guarantee. 

KAG3TOZ  A  THOllPE,  PinL*n*i.rHiA,  Pa. 
Send  stani|i  for  lllo-tratod  Calalogue,  and  nauie  this  paper. 


NEW  KNIFE.— 3 Fade;  Stag  or  Ebony 
Handle  ;  i-  ng  blade,  as  carefully  made  as  any 
razor.  P  lee,  postpaid  41  -  All  our  goods 
haul  forged  l  om  rrzor  steel,  and  re- 
gfe*.  rdweed  fkkk  if  soft  or  flawy.  Our 

Farmer  s  Extra  siroug  2-blade.  7flc.-. 
MbWmj&f&r  m  mint,  2-blsde.  sue  ;  l 
!»«/■»&■  b  ade,  '15c.  ;  extra  strong  1- 
'•WiSW%,  ul adts,  ouc  ;  Huntino 

saw 


MAHER  &  GROSH 

30  .Monroe  Street. 
TOLEDO.  -  -  -  Olllt 


LI V  ill  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  Your,  Saturday,  Nov.  25.  1832. 
bkkvks.  Total  receipts  for  six  days  14.153  head 
•U-sdnal  12,722  head  lor  same  tluii:  last  week.  1  riulc 
kleady  both  as  t  >  dcmuudaJld  values.  Quality  coarse 
to  good,  prices  bav»j  ranged  from  H  to  I2^c.  per 
pound.  Fair  to  good  Steels  have  «  ready  sale  lvuli 
common  io  medium  grade;,  about  steady.  A  few 
unrs  of  Utile  Qherokoct!  sold  at  RKltthkib.  to  dress  fla 
ft.  .some  Colorado  Texans  at  bJi-SiWAic,  and  si  might 
(  -dorado  Mv-m  ul  ‘Jkbt1. ('V-  1"  dreas  5'J  ft.  A  few 
Pennsylvania  st.wkera,  heifers  and  common  dry 
cows  sold  -ii  live  weight,  aud  a  fowiongh  stce-s 
and  oxen  Ut  8V4(".8i^C,  to  dress  55  ft:  otherwise  the 
range  for  common  10  good  mdlves  was  from  914  to 
U to  dress flSttfiC  ft,  wUhdfew  selected  at  ll@(2c, 
ami  extra  Keniueky  steers  at  125, e.  to  dress  ft. 
Illinois  steers  IH  to  7 ill  cwt.  sJ,i-.j,iyc.  State  bulls 
7V2  ft*.  3c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days 
Id,  >45  head,  against  42,138  In  ad  for  the  same  time  last 
w.  hk.  There  Is  no  tmiuiruuit  change  to  note  in  the 
market,  sheep  are  about  Steady  but  slow  of  Bale, 
uml  lambs 'lull  and  weak,  quality  course  to  choice. 
Common  to  good  sheep  sold  at  1-450,  and  a  carol 
poor  Kentucky  ewe*  lit  y^e.  Lambs  ranged  from 
5U  to  60  f«,r  common  10  prune.  an>l  u  ear  of  theep 
uiul  lambs,  mixed,  s-vld  ut  4-'.5(>l'4.  state  sheep  95  lbs, 
4c;  do.  lambs 57  It'S,  45.3U. 

CALM-yi.— Trade  was  extremely  dull  with  grnssers 
sell Ine  ut  3U-.1.4  A-  ft  and  tlm  pens  not  cleared;  cltv 
d reused  unchanged  at  1  V-MV.o.  f  r  fair  to  prime,  and 
country  dressed  dull  at  104# lie.;  dressed  grassers  slow 
at  (i(i$7c. 

Hoos-— Total  receipts  for  six  days.  41,260  head, 
ugalnst  24  043  lieo-l  for  the  correspoudlug  time  last 
wwk.  Market  dull,  with  common  to  prime  live  hogs 
nominally  quoted  ut  $5.s7>t<i»6  37)^  per  100  tts. 

Mu.cu  Cows,  — There  Is  a  fair  demand,  and  the 
prices  range  from  *35  to  $65  per  heud,  calves  gen¬ 
erally  Included. 


s  Power  easily  folds  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  In  use.  Just  the  thing  every  fariner  wants  “>at  has 
cut,  eoru  to  shell,  or  anything  on©  or  tv>  >  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted.  Send  ror  circular.,  ^-norse 

»gj„¥f8e*  W&SSSbO.  w.uufaclute„,  u*-  U1,B. 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER.’’ 


■vines, 


I  will  tell  you  how  I  found  a  way  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Last  Fall  I  dug  a  trench 
about  two  feet  deep  around  the  currant  bushes 
and  filled  them  full  of  the  old  vines,  then  I  let 
them  stand  without  covering  with  anything 
for  about  three  weeks,  then  I  put  on  about  six 
inches  of  good  dirt.  This  Spring  they  grew 
wonderfully,  sending  out  large  and  stoqky 
shoots.  The  berries  were  very  large  and  the 
bunches  were  from  two  and- a- half  to  three 
inches  in  length;  some  of  the  bushes  having 
larger  berries  than  others.  I  like  the  La 
\  ersaillaise  quite  as  well  as  the  cherry,  if  they 
grow  as  large  berries  as  they  did  this  year. 

When  we  consider  their  real  value,  currants 
are  more  neglected  than  any  other  Btnall 
fruit.  Their  value  in  the  family  is  well- 
known.  Currants  sustain  less  damage  by 
transportation;  the  delay  of  a  train  does  not 
cause  the  loss  of  the  fruit;  if  the  fruit  does 
not  sell  within  a  few  days  it  will  keep.  Some 
have  an  idea  that  any  out-wav  of  a  nlace  is 


“The  ‘ACME’  Pulveri¬ 
zing  Harrow ,  Clod  Crush- 
er  and  Leveler  saves  me 
i  n  market  garden  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  labor. 
The  use  of  the  hand-rahe 
being  unnecessary  after 
running  the  “  A  CME  ” 
over  the  ground  twice.” 
(k>ee  -page  828, this  paper) 


JUST  SAVED 
A  True  Story. 


MBS.  E.  J.  RICHMOND, 


“  How  the  wind  sighs  and  cries,  John  1  It 
sounds  like  a  human  creature,”  and  Christiana 
shivered  and  turned  pale  as  she  looked  out 
into  the  gathering  darkness. 

“  Shut  the  window,  Christie.  It  will  be  a 
wild  night,  and  you  look  tired.  We  have 
worked  very  hard  to-day,  and  sleep  will  do 
us  both  good,”  and  John  Hopewell  took  his 
night-lamp  and  went  up  stairs  to  his  room. 
A  few  moments  later  Christie  followed  his 
example,  and  soon  brother  and  sister  were 
sleeping  Boundly,  while  the  wind  roared  and 
the  angry  stream  on  which  the  mill  was  situ¬ 
ated  foamed  and  hissed  and  dashed  outside 
its  banks. 

The  mill  was  a  snug  building  of  three 
stories,  for  carding  and  cloth  dressing,  and 
was  owned  and  operated  solely  by  the  brother 
and  sister  who  were  proud  of  the  fine  water 
power  of  the  mountain  stream,  little  think¬ 
ing  how  soon  it  might  prove  a  power  of 
destruction. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Christie  awoke. 
The  tempest  was  terrific,  and  she  saw  by  the 
light  in  John’s  room  that  he,  too,  was  awake. 
Soon  he  appeared  at  her  door  with  pallid  face. 

“We  are  lost,  Christie,”  he  said,  “the 
water  is  all  around  us,  and  the  lower  story  is 
all  under  water.” 

Christie  was  dressed  in  a  twinkling,  for 
already  they  could  hear  the  waves  dashing 
against  the  walls,  and  little  streams  of  water 
were  trickling  across  the  floor. 

“Oh,  it  is  terrible!”  said  Christie,  as,  with 
her  brother,  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
third  story.  “The  building  will  go  down, 
but  God  can  save  us."  They  kuelt  side  by  side 
as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  third  floor, 
and  asked  God  to  deliver  them  out  of  their 
periL  “  And  1  believe  he  will,"  said  Christie, 

“  but  we  must  do  all  we  can,  and  then  He  will 
help.  Let  us  get  into  the  great  tree  at  the 
corner  of  the  milL” 

John  shook  his  head,  saying: 

“If  we  remain  in  the  house  when  it  is  swept 
off  we  may  possibly  escape  on  some  part  of 
the  wreck,  and  if  we  go  out  upon  the  tree, 
when  the  house  moves  from  its  foundation  it 
may  swing  against  the  tree  and  our  ruin  will 
be  inevitable.” 

Christie  answered : 

“  I  think  if  we  remain  our  destruction  is 
certain,  for  when  the  mill  is  swept  off  the 
foundation  it  will  fall  on  its  side  and  plunge 
us  into  the  water  before  wa  can  escape  from 
this  room.  For  my  sake,  my  dear  brother, 
let  us  go  out  on  the  tree;  by  this  means  our 
lives  may  yet  be  spared.” 

J ohn  said  no  more,  but  opened  the  roof  close 
to  the  tree,  and  going  out  upon  a  strong  limb, 
tied  a  rope  around  the  body  of  the  tree;  and 
with  this  he  bound  his  sister  securely  to  the 
tree,  and  proceeded  to  secure  his  own  safety. 

In  the  midst  of  this  came  a  deafening  crash 
and  roar,  and  Christie  knew  that  her  house 
was  dashed  into  fragments  upon  the  rocks; 
but  where  was  John?  She  called  him  timidly, 
and  very  near  her  she  heard  him  answer: 

“  Here,  sister,  safe  aa  yet;  but  does  the 
water  reach  you?  The  house  went  down  with 
a  crash, 


„&„nal  Inspection  solicited.  Catalogues  on  t 
plication.  Mention  this  paper.  ' 

SMI  fHS  vk  POWELL,  Syracuse,  X.  Y, 


mi  CO-OPERATIVE 

^^?ned  Jersey  Cattle  of  best  butter  strains  a 
Laity.  The  largest  herd  in  the  scate.  kept  o» 
s  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  State 
AU°  Cow  wold,  Shrxtp 
I>OWTV.  Sheep,  Berkshire,  Essex  and 
?  Swine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
bred  Poultry  Add  re**  A.  R  or  M.  R HOWE, 

I  <  et  -I  ox  91.  Fredericksburg,  Vo. 


Ollt  Edge  Compliment  Curds,  with  name  an 
gant  esse,  uk>  h  .m.  Cook,  lierlden.  Conn 


good^eecT 

of  best  varieties,  true 
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-  _  Vaeed  ouslen,  „K„. 
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eg.  tftble  Farm  Hint  TreA  Seed ,F|{FK 

"»>u  Bulb»lind  /'/mill  for  house  n’n.i 

S.6/CV1*  fUrrsera’  x/ew»ar, 
srops.  Northern  or  Southey  edition 

.  r  ™  ln«x' Potatoes.  I Q  cis. 

,LAYv&.  CO.,  Seeds  m  en. 


Just  Imported. 

R^FT  ph^t®?8  aILd.  Pr‘cp,8>  (‘PP«y  to  FRANCIS  H 
Kfciil’li,  Live  Stock  Importer  and  Exporter 
1.  AMP  1»  BROADWAY,  N.  city. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dkab  Uncle  Mark. — I  thought  I  would 
write  and  let  you  know  htw  my  melons  have 
been  doing.  I  planted  the  seeds  you  so  kindly 
sent  me,  and  one  vine  soon  came  up.  It  had 
one  melon  which  measured  19  inches  around 
aad  133*  inches  in  length,  but  we  bad  a  heavy 
frost  and  it  nearly  killed  the  vine.  We  had  a 
good  many  melons  this  year,  among  which 
are  the  Cuban  Queen,  “Boss”  and  Ice¬ 
cream  watermelons,  and  several  kinds  of 
muskmelons.  Cousins,  let  ub  all  club  together 
and  get  Uncle  Mark  a  nice  Christmas  present. 
What  do  you  say  ?  I  think  we  can  do  it. 

Your  niece, 

Hardin  Co.,  Iowa.  Eva  Montgomery. 
[Your  kind  wishes  are  all  that  U.  M.  cgri  ask.] 

Dear  Lnclk  Mark. — I  have  been  trying 
to  get  np  courage  for  a  good  while  to  write  to 
you.  How  are  the  cousins  ?  I  want  to  be 
one  of  them.  I  live  with  my  grandmother, 
and  have  many  house  plants,  such  as  ger¬ 
aniums,  Double  Petunias,  fuchias,  Calla 
Lilies,  heliotropes,  and  many  others.  I  am  10 
years  old  and  go  to  school.  My  papa  is  a 
carpenter,  and  he  built  the  house  we  live  in. 
Please  count  me  as  one  of  the  Club,  and  if  I 
ever  get  any  seeds  from  you  1  shall  do  the 
very  best  I  can  with  them.  I  can  look  out  of 
the  window  where  I  am  sitting  and  see  the 
trees  all  golden  and  red,  and  Otter  Creek  as  it 
runs  north  through  our  village. 

Your  niece, 

Rutland  Co.,  Vt.  Allie  E.  Edgebton. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark; — I  never  see  any  lettex 
from  this  part  of  the  country  except  as  I  write 
at  intervals.  About  two  years  ago  I  joined 
the  Horticultural  Cluh.  I  wish  to  know  if  I 
am  still  a  member.  [You  are.— U.  M.]  I  live 
very  near  Chautauqua  Lake,  and  on  our  farm 
is  one  of  the  best  views  of  it  in  the  county. 
There  is  only  one  boat  run  now,  but  in  the 
Summer  there  are  nine  large  steamers  and  a 
fleet  of  small  ones.  The  “  Jamestown”’  is  the 
largest  one,  having  four  decks.  Some  years 
ago  the  Rural  distributed  seeds  of  the  Sur¬ 
prise  Muskmelon  and  the  Japan  Watermelon. 
They  were  both  excellent,  but  this  year  the 
bugs  eat  them  up  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
the  ground.  Your  niece, 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fannie  Gifford. 


FOR  SALE. 

Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Pigs 

Address  GEO.  L.  MARQDISS,  Lodge.  IlL 
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SEEDS  for  the  MERCHANT  on  our  NewPlanlgk  f  y  mx 

SEEDS  l”  K  ”«'VATE  FAWlF*  crine 

C  l  own  by  ou  rselves  on  our  own  Farm«  SEE  DS 
nr- Handsome  Illnsfrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Renter  Frke  - 

n SEND  "s  ymm  business  cards  for  tra™  ZZ 

DAVID  L  A  NDRETH  &  SONS, SEED  Growers,  PHII  /  nci  pm* 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED 

Cutting  Roots. 

This  Cutter  has  received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair  and  has  no  equal.  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

The  Neal  eat,  Strongest,  Simplest,  Cheapest, 
»"**  *»•”•*  Perfect  Root  Cutter  U  the  Market. 

built  with  a  heavy  oak  frame,  well 
1b  staunch  and  strong,  neatly  fln- 
Mtr,Ppd  sad  ornamented.  The  out- 
ting  apparatus  consists  of  twttttu  five  /rnfiw* 

(gouge  JM2&i>ed).  *o  arranized  un  M  wrnmiAl  >  i  i  — 


‘"•'fl-f,  hour,  so  easily  does  it  do  tts  work.  °  40 
t]F*  Don’t  fall  to  examine  It 

numb*£  «rl"8  UlrBe  '**«*- designated  by 
Nos.  1  and  2  designed  for  hand  use. 
perhour.the  Power  CutUjr  and  will  cut  100 bushels 
1*1106,  No,  1.. ••••«....,  *19  m 

**  no.  a . .:  . •h-s® 

'*  Nn  9  . . . *  1A00 

*> . . . . . . . .  99  m 


You  were  right.” 

“  Oh,  my  brother,  God  put  it  into  my  heart, 
and  I  do  believe  He  will  save  us.”  She  did 
not  tell  him  of  the  cold  waters  which  now 
and  then  dashed  over  her  feet.  They  could 
not  look  down  into  the  maddening  whirl  of 
dizzy  waters,  for  the  night  was  pitchy  dark. 

Morning  came  at  last,  and  revealed  a  deep, 
angry  current  running  between  them  and  the 
shore.  Friends  and  neighbors  were  there,  but 
what  could  be  done?  The  brother  and  sister 
were  fastened  securely, though  they  were  numb 
and  powerless  to  make  any  effort.  The  waters 
were  no  longer  rising,  and  those  on  shore 
were  bent  on  their  deliverance. 

“They  are  cutting  down  trees  above  us. 
They  are  going  to  make  a  bridge,”  said  Johu; 
but  the  tall  trees  swept  past  them,  yet  the  men 
continued  to  fell  the  trees  and  cast  them  into 
the  current,  till  at  last  one  lodged  against  the 
tree  to  wbioh  they  were  bound.  A  shout  of 
triumph  went  up  from  the  shore,  and  soon  a 
safe  bridge  was  made  above  the  seething  flood, 
and  the  brother  and  sister  were  unbound  and 
earned  by  friendly  bauds  to  the  shore. 

“  Thank  God,”  said  the  brave  men  who  had 
rescued  them,  “you  are  saved.” 

“Yes,”  said  Christie,  white  and  tearful, 
“Thanks  to  God  and  you,  kind  friends,  we 
are  Just  saved .” 


Pool  s  Signal  Service  Barometer 

°K  C,iASS  AND YUEttMO MUTER  combined, 

:uv!C£||  Y07I 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;— I  thought  that  I 
would  write  and  tell  you  what  success  I  had 
with  my  watermelons.  Three  of  the  seed 
came  up,  but  only  one  lived;  that  grew  very 
nicely  and  had  three  large  melons  on  it;  the 
largest  was  21  inches  long  and  34  inches  in 
circumference.  We  appreciate  the  seed  dis¬ 
tribution  very  much.  Papa  thinks  the  Ele¬ 
phant  potato  is  just  splendid.  The  first  year 
we  planted  it  we  got  30  medium- sized  potatoes 
and  this  year  we  had  four-and-a-half  bushels 
of  very  large  potatoes,  some  of  them  weighing 
one-and-a-half  pound. 

Your  niece,  Norah  B.  Bigelow. 

Kankakee  Co.,  HI. 


combination.  Till*  v-rout  IV j:\tii Fit rum, nirrSw,  i  ,ljminix‘iif  the 
mnxt  eminent  J^SSanSr  IWoutowi spmuV.hS nduncA  by  the 

u>  u>  tho  BEST  3N  THE  WORLD ! 


u«|  r  v,  - VM4V.MV,  un;  mo. 

Ail? 1  kennf'UiijUT  umi  Horumetcr  & 
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Avrclof,  on  receipt  of  .^1,  or  Six  torff*.  Ailv ntaurnm 
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iKi  kind  in  the  Osvrcao,  Os\\e/.o  Co.,  ts.Y 

*Ser&*  r£8X$Xl3i£L; . <  •»  — 

I  kill  will  make  a  lU-uoUfkil  uaJ  Very  l.  m  lnl  1‘re.cut 

vv  rj  UHII).  Caxt.  Cua».  B.  Uooimm,  Skill  ••IwlUelil."  Situ  f,,.,,’.)’  " 
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Poorn  RtnmUiF  K..  *•  1  U.  0.  II.  tt.  OlUisn,  DctloH,  Mlok. 

I  3'  ft  I  6T®  ■  ■  An  I'.tifillsli  veiermniy  .itirvefni  nnn  vnemin, 


Uncle  Mark: — Will  you  please  enroll  my 
name  on  your  list  of  cousins  ?  I  like  nothing 
better  than  cultivating  the  soil  and  watching 
the  plants  grow.  Last  Spring  I  sowed  some 
Red  Wethersfield  onion  seed.  As  soon  as  it 
was  nicely  np  I  went  through  them  with  a 
fine-tooth  rake,  loosening  the  soil  and  weeds. 
I  thinned  them  out  and  kept  them  clean  the 
remainder  of  the  Summer,  and  now  I  have  nice 
large  onions  for  my  pains.  I  am  very  fond  of 
flowers,  and  take  great  delight  in  them. 

Your  niece,  “  Cricket.” 

Williams  Co.,  Ohio. 


CUkRANTS. 

I  said  in  my  last  communication  that  I 
would  tell  you  my  experience  in  the  culture 
of  ourranta.  I  notice  around  here,  (and  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  the  same  in  other  States)  that  the 

farmers  make  bat  little  one  of  their  old  tomato 


MflK  !■  tl  ii*  Hi  Vi  8  fl  w  ni,w  traveling  111  tins  country,  Bayutliat  onS 

|W|  mm  a  -  I  Q  G  *9  9  M  ■  ot  the  Home  and  Caltlc  Kiwdera  sold  here 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ®  ■ ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  |  are  worthless  trash.  Re  says  that  Sheridans 

i  fiu  axMi.  tvkl*retywljot»,oc*oBt  by  w*llfiarkieuw-*Uunia.  j.  a.  Johxsom  A  tio-,  Losros,  ALkoa 
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“  By  twice  passing  over, 
the  ‘ACME’  Balverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler  fits  onion 
ground  for  the  seed  ( once 
passing  over  it  with  a 
float  to  harden  the 
ground)  and  avoids 
hand-raking.  ( See  page 
828,  this  paper.) 


Buckeye 

WROUGHT  IRON  a 


ADIESt°hfe  va/hite  house 

The  ONLY  BOOK  "  ofthekind"  "everpub’d 
NEW  EDITION,  a  bistort  or  „OTy  Aa. 

ministration  from  W  ashing- 
to  present  time,  with  nvcr  JO  Steel  Portraits  of  Lndiea 

of  the  Whit*  House,  with  view,  of  inatiy  of  thu  Homes  or  the 
Presidents.  This  Ir  the  most  salable  book  published.  Agent* 
wanted— send  for  Circulars,  with  fall  particulars,  to 

M  BRADLEY  &  C0,  66  N.  4th  St.  Phllad’a. 


F51GRISTMILL 


‘ETTHEBEST 


With  fiirt-St.rl  Grinding  far, », 
gLM£i£*iS..  Htttl  <o)>  Cru rher,  ttiui  Siovn 

-for  VcnL  Titov  talut  LESS 
POU  Klt,  tlo  Miiri-  M  orlt, 
rfrf/Sri^i K2*  "  tiDd arc  "»r*rf«ro<i/e than  any 
fid?  /Z~<\  W?  ■  Otilftr  fnllL  5s*t« /or  Drtt'rifGra 

i tjJri  fii-'-ahkM  Catalogue.  AI-o  inun'fr.  or  tbn 

&&&&  Union  Kors*  Power,  with  Level 
Tread.  Thweeher*  and  Cleaner*, 
Ford  Cutter*,  Ctfctiiar  Attes,  etc. 
W.  Jj.  BOYKU  A-  BUO.,  Philadelphia,  l'tt. 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORK- 

UICHLU0N1>,  lad*  ^ 

M  A.NU  P  ACTU  It  1C  IIS  OF 

iflill  Stones  and 

Flouring  Mill  Machinery 

the  best  French  lluhr  Hill  i2L- 

CORN  AMD  FEW  MILLS 

P  State  you  saw  thi  - 

In  the  Rural  N-y.  -=jggBligiBijiigjjsiS3gaa5isi^F 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL. 

Tlya?^  Latest  out,  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  In  America. 

t£\f\ Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 

«-  LRWJ8  STRAYER,  York.  Pa 

IT  P  A  V<J  l<?  8ei!  our  Hand  Rubber  Stamps,  Sam- 
II  i  HID  pies  free  C.FolJftmbe& Ci>  .Cleveland.O. 


ieknowledged  to  be  the  Beet  Iron  Pence  now 
In  use  Suttdble  for  Private  it.  -ld  -nc'  -,  Pork.,  Court  Uoiuw, 
Ocmoteiiei  nr  PnbHa  Ground*— ntitdisie$ih**r  Plain  or  Ornament¬ 
al.  A  too,  manufacture  of  tbe  Iron  Turhlttc  Wind  En^lnt*** 
Bu^tiyc  Fomi  ruiu(>n,  lluukcje  Litwn  Moweri,  Eta 
fiend  for  Illustrated  f!aUU»Kttr»  and  Price*  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

)* PILIN' <«K IK  Ll>,  OHIO* 

Queen  the  South 

U  POKTABIiE 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  use. 

a.© ,coo  rroT  use. 

Writ*  for  Pamphlet, 

Simpson  &  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

SucosMora  to  Straub  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


ATTENTION, 

FARMERS! 

8KSTD  FOR  A  8PBCIMBN  COPY  OP 

THE  OHIO  FARMER,  FREE. 

The  oldest,  largest,  most  enterprising,  reliable  and 
ya<uable  Agricultural,  Live  Stock  and  Family  Weekly 
In  the  countiy.  (Established  85  years. 

OWE  YEAR-YJ  1S«rFSL-ONTaT  *1 .35 
Address  -  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 

AGENTS!  BOOK  AGENTS! 

SUNLIGHTandSHADOW 

W*By  John  Be  Gough  Jm 

Wy  want  1000  more  Agent*  L>  »«U  this  fiunotm  book, 
.kvuryono  km*afl  and  <*nea  over  It.  Tons  of  TJinuwmda 
nr»»  now  waltioj*  for  it.  Min  liter*  nav  >Oott  towd  it." 

1  he  td-.-ripp  -;innM  entue  U  now  “ boominijfi and  this  U  the  best 
eelilnj?  book  uoaird.  NV.wlnthctimcto  work  for  Unjiday 
deuvorv.  Send  lor  circulars  and  avo  our  Special  Terms. 
-A.  lfc  WOliTlllNKTON  As  CO**  Uurtlord.  Con n. 


THIS 

MUSICAL  SUCCESS 

OF  THE  SEASON. 

MINSTREL  SONGS. 

OLD  AND  NEW. 

Nearly  TOO  of  those  world-famous  PL4STA 
TION  SONGS  and  POPULAlt,  MELODIES, 
that  have  made  the  fortune  of  Minstrel  Troupes,  and 
of  which  Dltson  Sc  Co.  hold  the  copyrights  of  a  large 
number. 

More  true,  original,  pleasing  melodies  may  be  found 
In  this  volume  than  in  auy  other  extant. 


OLD  FOLK.!*  AT  HOME 

cannot  be  excelled  The  statement,  however,  will  be 
questioned  by  many,  who  prefer 

Old  Kentucky  Home.  Oh,  Susannah ! 

Old  Dog  Tray,  —  Old  Uncle  Ned, 

Old  Dan  Tucker,  —  Old  Cabin  Home 

Farewell.  Lilly  Dear.  Dixie  Land. 

Or  the  more  modern  nonsense  songsof  the  Jubilee 
order: 

Gospel  Raft,  or  Cross  Roads 

In  the  Morning  by  the  Bright  Lighr, 

Or  the  truly  beautiful 

Lilly  Dale.  Mocking  Bird. or  TwinklingStars. 
Price  $2  Boards.  $2.50  Cloth.  $3  Fine  Gilt. 

Mailed  anywhere  for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  OITSON  &  CO  a,  Boston, 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  Sc  CO.,  813  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


IRSTSTEPSlNtHEMISTR 


AGENTS! 


WANTED! 


JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE 


NEW 


P.  W.  ZXEGL 


-Nordyke  «fc  Marmon  Co.*  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

jj^T^Wrltefor  L»rg«  1 1  Initiated  C»  l»lngur"*®l^^  z 
iuQcs,SIlol  QUqi,  RcyoI  Vcr»,sen  l  o.  o.  4.  foreztniiDaiooo. 


St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  Addrcss  J. 


.v; For  purticuiars. 
McCURDY  it  CO.,  Pa. 


XENTS 


$100 


PER  MONTH 


M^makln*^1  UU SELLING  tj*  MlLLU^T^ATED  S7DCK"B00K 


.  D?^“''*rb  7  Mdctreed  by  such  m iaenl autborUies  as  tha Pmsident. V  P  .-ee't 


nnthor^H  ,  oomn^tors  bounced  below  will  Show  that  nearly  all  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular 

*|  aUth,°1S  f  thlS  CP"”t*y’  “d  many  of  ,bose  ot'  Great  Britain,  have  been  engaged  as  contributors  to  the  Compan- 
ion  lor  the  year  1883.  The  Announcement  will  be  found  in  many  respects,  we  think,  an  extraordinary  one  ;  hut  it  in¬ 
cludes  only  a  part  ot  the  features  of  the  volume  for  the  coming  year.  ’ 


Illustrated  Serial  Stories. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Boy  Life  in  America,  by  .  .  .  T  ^  . . 

A  Serial  Story  of  Boy  Life  in  Great  Britain,  by  ....*.*.**  *  WilTiam 

A  Serial  Story  of  New  England  Life,  by  ....  Harriot 

A  Serial  Story  for  Girls,  by  .  . Hamet  Beecher  Stowe. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Southern  Life,  by  .  .  .  *  . . Harriet  I^eacottSpofforcL 

Amusing  College  Stories,  by .  , . B.  YV  llliams. 

Stories  of  Old-Time  Poor-Houses,  by  .  .  .  Henry  A.  Gordon. 

Old  New  England  Peddlers’  Tales,  by  .  .  . ^ D’  Chaplin. 

Tales  of  the  Old  Dutch  Farmers  of  New  York,  by  *.  *.  *.  '.  *.  "  Eugen^M  Prince. 


Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes. 

(Illustrated.) 

Yankee  Drolleries  at  Old-Time  Fairs  and  Shows,  by  .  James  Parton. 

Stories  of  Old-Time  Quack  Doctors  and  their  Remedies,  by 

On  the  Stump.  Humorous  Anecdote,  of  Electioneering,  Stum j) speaking,  etc.,  by 

Victor  Hugo  at  Home.  A  chatty  description  of  the  home  itfe^Vl^^at^poet. 
by  }iiH  Private  Becretarr .  T^ii-*-hArH  TAaetffi* 

Word  Pictures  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  seed  from  the  Reporters' 
Gallery,  by  . . jj  Ltujv 

Brilliant  Articles.  Reminiscences  of  Dean  Stanley  and  Picturesque  Aeaociuthms 
of  W  esm mister  Abbey,  by . Canon  P.  W.  Farrar. 

The  Royal  Family  of  Denmark.  Articles  of  personal  anecdote,  by  rbe 
Danish  Minister  at  Washington, . Hon.  Carl  Bllle. 

Great  Southern  Leaders.  A  series  of  articles  containing  personal  remiuio- 
oencea  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  “Stonewall"  Jackson,  John  0.  Calhoun,  etc.,  by 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 


Illustrated  Travel  and  Adventure. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Adventure,  by  ....  C  A  Stenhens 

Lif0  m  an  Irish  Fishing  Village,  by  .  .  Julian  HaSle! 

of  Old  Stiips  Qiiid  Sailors,  by  .  .  .  t  Capt»  F.  Luc©. 

Tif?e8,°.n  Missouri,  by . A  Missourian. 

After  the  Mindanao  Pirates  in  a  Dutch  Gun-Boat,  by 

Adventures  in  a  Whaling  Cruise  in  the  North  Paidfh^  by*  Grinneli* 

The  Fiftieth  Tiger.  A  narrative  of  Adventure  by  the  Spfd td^oiTcsmjndem 
ofth London  Ielegraph . Phil  Robinson. 

Child  Life  and  Home  Life  in  Japan.  Curious  Pictures  and  Domestic  Inci¬ 
dents,  by  a  traveller  in  that  country,  .  .  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse. 

Railway  Heroes.  Thrijling  stories  of  railroad  men.  Among  others  will  be  “The 
liremau  s  Story;  “His  Life  or  Theirs;’’  “Skip  Dustin,  the  Water  Boy,”  and 
“Express  Messenger  Riley,’’  by . Walter  A.  Moore. 


Special  Articles. 

Important  articles  will  be  given  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Neurologists  in  the  world,  describing  Nervous  Diseases 

Thwn£ti^ l,D00r(^lHi Kyr  {?U8e8  ,of  tlles.‘  f!or,l"i  of  buman  suitering,  and  giving  general  suggestions  as  to  their  treatment.’ 
Ihese  artii  ks  will  not  be  merely  technical  treatises,  but  will  be  enlivened  by  curious  and  Illustrative  anecdotes. 

Common  Nervous  Ailments.  A  Series  of  Papers,  by . Dr.  Brown-Sequard. 

The  Short  History  of  a  Nervous  Man.  The  Proper  Use  of  the  Mind,  Hallucinations  and  Delusions.  The  Cause  of  Sleep 
and  Sleeplessness,  Somnambulism,  etc.,  by . Dr.  William  A.  Hammond 


[  The  Help  Series. 

{  a^i6  Profits  of  Literary  Labor,  by  ....  James  Parton. 
t  baleamen  and  Saleswomen  in  City  Stores.  Their  wages  and  opportu- 

P  a  i  •  *  •  „ . Charles  Vance  Elliott. 

\  A.  Medical  Education.  How  to  Choose  a  Collect*,  ;\dvfint<i^p8  of  European 

&  mi  ’  nta’  Uyr*  •  .•  •  •  •  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond, 

f  Girls  Who  Earn  a  Living  in  Art.  By  the  Principal  -  i  the  Woman's  Art 

beinii'i,  t  <>opi*r  I  nlon . Susan  N  Carter 

I  How  to  Start.  Papers  telling  how  to  start  in  different  kinds  ,.f  business  and  iti 
trades,  with  practical  details,  so  that  a  boy  reading  these  papers  may  act  on  them 
l  eafely..  r  * 

\  What  a' Technical  Education  Costs.  By  the  Professor  of  Engineering  of 
V  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken.  .  .  Robert  H.  Thurston. 


In  The  Household. 

Parlor  Experiments  in  Science.  Simple  and  curious,  b^r 

Entertainments  for  Charitable  Purposes.  Advice  and  suggestions,  by 

Tableaux  With  Authors.  Directions  for  Charming  Evt  uiug  ^utei  tammenub^jy 

Concerning  Floors,  Doors,  and  Windows.  Giving  the  hu^idS^ as 
tla*  decoration  of  these  Important  features  of  a  home,  by 

^  _  Janet  E.  Ruutz-Rees. 

Inexpensive  Art  Furniture.  A  series  of  papers  showing  that  a  home  may  be 
tarnished  in  the  best  taste  without  large  expenditures,  giving  details  ns  lo  cost, 
etc.,  by  the  Curator  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Museum.  .  Charles  TYvall 


Charles  Dyall. 


SPECIAL  OFI 
Companion 


*  The  Editorials  of  the  Companion  will  give  clear  and  impartial  views  of  current  events  at  home  and  abroad. 

•r<  ‘  '  The  Children’s  Page  sustains  its  reputation  for  charming  pictures,  poems  and  stories  adapted  to  the  little  ones. 

>P  P  Eli.— To  any  one  who  subscribes  now,  and  sends  us  $1.75,  we  will  send  the  ( Subscription  I’rioo  Sl-73.  Specimen  copies  free 
ion  tree  to  January  1st,  1885,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription  from  that  date.  {  iW  i»  t Z  paper  youreZ  cZZLZZT 

41  Temple  Place.  Address,  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 


U1DE.W 


“  I  don’t  like  that  cat,  its  got  splinters  in 
its  feet,”  was  the  excuse  of  a  four-year-old  for 
throwing  the  kitten  down  the  area. 

A  French  officsr  said  to  a  Swiss  colonel 
“  How  is  it  that  your  countrymen  always 
tight  for  money,  while  we  French  always 
fight  for  honor?”  The  Swiss  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  replied,  “  I  suppose  it  is  because 
people  are  apt  to  fight  for  that  which  they 
n?ed  most." 

“  Is  Mrs.  Brown  iu  ?”  inquired  a  gentleman 
of  the  servant  who  responded  to  his  ring  at 
a  door-bell. — “No,  sir;  she’s  not  at  home.” — 
“  Well,  I  am  sorry,”  said  the  gentleman,  in  a 
regretful  tone,  “  as  I  owe  her  some  money, 
and  called  to  pay  it.”  Whereupon  a  voice 
from  over  the  balustrades  was  beard:  “Oh, 
I  am  in;  to  be  sure  I  am  1  Why,  Sally ,  didn  t 
you  know  that  ?  Ask  the  gentleman  to  walk 
in.” 


A  NOVELTY.  CIRCUL  UtS  FREE.  ALL  LEAD 
ING  DEALERS  KEEP  THEM  Address 

DULLER  CODIB  CO  , 

No.  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 
Factory.  6C.  68.  70  and  7 2  Ogden  Place,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Babt  Song. 


LAXATIVE 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


S  Prepared  from’l/'l  vl  tropical  5  y 

•<  fruit*  Md  plant**  -g  | 

Is  tlte  best  and  most  agreeable 'preparation 

in  the  world  for  constipation  and  the  disorders  that 
attend  It. 

Ladles  and  children,  and  those  who  dislike  taking 
pills  and  nauseous  medicines,  are  especially  pleased 
with  Its  agreeable  qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  may  be  used  In  all 
cases  that  need  the  aid  of  a  purgative,  cathartic,  or 
aperient  medicine :  and  while  It  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  agents  named.  It  Is  entirely  free  from 
the  usual  objections  common  to  them.  Packed  in 
bronr.ed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cts.  Large  Boxes,  50  cts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUGGI8TS. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Unoccupied 

Territory. 


Complete 


Agricultural 


where  other 


Harrows 


United  States 


it  in  nn  Elegant  Rook  of  130  Pages, 
d  l’lntos  ol  Flowers  uud  Vegetables, 
re  i  han  1.000  lUu*t  ratious i  Ol ■  the 

Towers.  Plants  and  Vegetable  »,  and  Dlrec- 
growing  it  is  handsome  enough  for  the 
d>|e  or  a  Holiday  Present.  Scuo  in  your 
Post  Olllce  address,  with  II)  cents,  and  I 
you  n  copy,  postage  (Aid.  This  t»  not  a 
r  its  cost,  it  is  printed  in  built  English  and 


The  “ACME  ”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting-,  lotting,  filming 
process  of  double  rows  of  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  pecul ;  ir  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  give  immense  cutting 
power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing-  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  are 
performed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up 
lubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail;  works  perfectly  on  light 
soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cultivator  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  most  valuable  recent  improvement  in  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  “The  judicious  use  of  an  implement  like  the  '‘Acme” 
“Pulverizing*  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler  in  the  preparation  and 
“  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil  before  planting  will  increase  the  ’ 
“  yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior 
tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by 
ordering  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial.,  and  if  it  doss  not  suit,  you  may  send  it 

return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you 


NEARLY 

RECORDED  PURE  URED 

Per  cheron-N  orman  Horses 

Imported  and  Bred  by 

jVt.  lYl.JMfTA.iVX, 


hack,  we  paying 
have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  44  DIFFERENT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES, 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Harrisburg,  Penn.,  and  22  College  Place,  New  York  C 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  MENTION  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Wayne,  Du  Pago  County,  Illinois 

S3  mlU's  west  oU'hleAgo.on  €.  &  X.  W.  It’y. 

u  468  Of  THE  FINEST 

imported  from  France  by 
/raSKm.  him  during  tho  past 
iUSv .'5s'rfv.  12  months, 

'259  Sli  ce  July  1st,) 


SUPERIORITY  PROVED  e 

THE  SIMPLEST*  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

« — LIGHT-  RUNNING — ‘ 


The  CORNELL  is  the  «« 
only  Shelter  that  uses  ^ 
spiral  springs  on  the 
pressure  bar. 

/j^V^70b  Biishe's 

r%  A  HER  DAY. 


AND 


200,000  Bold  yearly, 


Perfect  In  every  particular. 

NEW  HOME  SEW1N0  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  Ilia.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta. 


This  rig,  with  sacking  elevator,  makes 
the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 

The  Sheller  can  be  used  by  hand  or 
power. 

The  pulley  on  Jack  makes 
sajfj  300  revolutions  per  minute. 

Ten  different  kinds  of 

SSyiM*aa^^^.-^jSHELi.ERS.  Light  and 

HORSE- 


THE  GARLEY  SAW  MILL 


Veins  more  than  the  rumliliieii  im¬ 
portations  of  nil  other  importer*  of  all 
kind*  or  Draft  Horae*  from  ltarope  for 
any  previou)  year;  and  more  than  have 
ever  been  Imported  nod  bred  by  any 
other  mao  or  Arm  during  their  entire 
btiMlnesH  eareer.  .  . 

tjgr  lit  these  statements  grade  horses 
are  not  Included  to  swell  numbers  or 
luiMleud. 

Coma  and  sec  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import- 
injj;  and  breeding  •"  establishment  in  the  world. 
Visitors  always  welcome,  whether  they  desire  to 
purchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  deoot.  1  clegraph  at 
Wayne,  with  private  Telephone  connection  with 
Oaklawn.  ,  _ 

.Dated  Sept,  i,  1SS1.  Send  for  Catalogue  •♦©« 


Address  for  Circulars, 


gJHEAVY 

IHipOWERS,  &c. 


ALEXANDER,  BRADLEY  &  DDNNING, 
_ Manufacturer*,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 


4 


Wih  (inr 


JlMIlt 


gS  B 


Vol  XLI.  No.  1715. 


NEW  YORK,  DEO.  9,  1K82. 


Fit K  CUNT* 
tl.1.0  PKK  YEAR. 


[Entered  ac.-ordinK  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  tbe  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  Kew- Yorker,  »n  the  ogee  of  the  Ub.arlan  of  Congress  at  Wash  ,  gton  J 


farm  topics. 


SILK  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATtSS. 

Fob  several  recsons  the  prospects  for  the 
healthy  development  of  the  silk  industry  in 


inducement  to  silk  growers,  assuring  them  of 
a  market  for  their  goo  Is.  There  are  380  silk 
mills  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  raw  silk 
which  they  use,  about  two-thirds  is  imported, 
costing  about  185,000,000  annually. 

As  the  people  have  been  blessed  with  pros¬ 
perity,  and  wealth  has  been  widely  diffused 
there  has  been  a  constantly  growing  demand 
for  silk  fabrics,  and  thesa  have  been  itn- 


Philadelpbla  reporting  over  10,000  correspond¬ 
ents.  Doubtless,  most  of  thesa  take  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  avocation,  not  depending  for  their 
own  entire  support  upon  it,  and  this  is  the  prop¬ 
er  couisa  topiraua,  aa  thara  ara  risks  to  be 
taken  which  will  not  warrant  tha  invastmant 
of  a  large  sum  by  the  novice  in  tha  business. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  contemplate  a 
trial  of  silk  culture  we  present  the  following 


SILK  PEODCCINQ  FOODS. 

The  proper  food  for  the  silk  worm  la  on 
comprising  fibrous  substance,  saccharine,  resin 
and  water,  and  these  are  found  in  the  W Hite, 
Black  and  Cauaaiian  Mulberries  and  tbe 
O sage  O range.  F, ir  the  best  results  1  he  Morns 
Japouica,  or  Japanese  Mulb  rry,  should  be 
used.  It  is  said  to  produce  more  silk  (ban  M. 
alba  Moretti,  M.  alba  roses,  or.  in  fact,  any  of 


®  ...  .  »  _ «• - - * -  t  A  im  an/I 


s  country,  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  favor- 
lo  The  home  demand  for  raw  silk  now 
lounts  to  at  least  ten  million  dollars,  and 
Ls  still  on  the  increase.  This  affords  a  great 


ported  at  an  anuual  cost  of  $40,000,000  for  raw 
and  manufactured  si  Its.  On  this  account 
there  is  developing  a  widely  extended  popular 
interest  in  ailk  culture,  a  single  Association  at 


facts  by  which  they  may  be  guided,  we  hope, 
to  success,  though  they  should  not  forget  that 
ill-fortune  may  meet  them  at  various  points 
along  tbe  route. 


the  other  mulberries.  It  is  hardy  and  well 
adapted  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
yields  about  one  pound  of  cocoons  to  ten 
pounds  of  leaves.  The  Moretti.  or  M.  data. 


830 


9 


©EC  8 


produces  one  to  fourteen;  M.  rosea,  the  same; 
M,  alba,  proper,  one  to  14  or  16.  If  the  best  suc¬ 
cess  is  expected,  the  use  of  tbe  Osage  Orange 
should  be  avoided.  It  may  be  used  to  advantage 
in  “  learning  the  trade,”  as  it  produces  fair  silk 
but  less  in  quantity,  but  it  is  not  remunerative 
according  to  the  experience  of  most  practical 
silk  culturists. 

Mulberry  seed  should  be  sown  between  the  1st 
of  April  and  the  1st  of  July,  in  drills  two  or 
three  feet  apart.  One  ounce  of  seed,  properly 
sown  in  a  carefully  prepared  seed-bed,  should, 
uuder  favorable  circumstances,  produce  5,000 
trees.  The  price  of  the  seed  per  pound  ranges 
from  $3.00  to  ?5.00,  according  to  the  variety. 
If  cuttings  are  to  be  used  they  should  be 
planted  in  tbe  Spring  in  furrows  about  three 
feet  apart,  burying  two-thirds  of  the  cutting 
(which  should  be  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
long,  with  four  to  six  eyes),  leaving  one  or  two 
eyes  out.  Cuttings  of  Alba,  Rosea  and  Mo- 
retti  are  quoted  at  about  90c.  per  100. 

The  propagation  of  the  mulberry  is  very 
easy  by  layers  and  by  cuttings:  the  latter  is 
the  beet  and  most  rapid  mode  of  propagation. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  grown,  or  even 
two-year-old  wood,  if  taken  off  in  the  Fall 
(say  November)  will  root  easily  the  following 
Spring.  They  should  be  cut  evenly  across  the 
bottom  just  below  a  leaf  bud.  In  twelve 
months  the  young  plants  will  be  well  rooted 
and  ready  for  transplanting  into  nursery  rows, 
about  three  feet  apart.  This  distance  allows 
of  their  being  cultivated  each  way  the  same  as 
corn.  If  the  conditions  are  favorable  there 
should  be  trees  three  or  four  feet  high  and 
large  enough  for  permanent  planting  the  next 
season,  when  they  should  be  planted  6x(i  feet 
each  way.  This  will  allow  1,210  trees  to  an 
acre.  Concerning  the  yield  of  leaves  from 
seedlings,  the  followiug  estimate  has  been 
made:  Four  years  from  the  seed,  four  pounds 
of  leaves;  six  years,  seven  "pounds;  eight 
years,  12  pounds;  10  years,  20  pounds;  20 
years,  150  pounds. ' 

RACES  OP  SILK- WORMS. 

Climate  has  a  great  effect  on  silk-worms, 
causing  a  change  in  the  quality,  shape  and 
color  of  the  cocoons  or  in  the  habits  of  the 
worm  itself.  8ome  races  produce  but  a  single 
broed  a  year  hence  they  are  known  as  an¬ 
nuals.  Considering  the  size  of  the  cocoon, 
quality  of  silk,  quantity  of  leaves  required, 
etc.,  etc  ,  the  annuals  are  to  be  preferred. 
BivoUins  are  biennials,  hatching  twice  a  year. 

T rirollins  produce  three  generations  and 
Q  uadH volti  n  s,  four. 

Varieties  of  silk- worms  are  also  known  by 
the  color  of  the  cocoons  they  produce,  as  Yel¬ 
lows,  Whites  or  Greens.  Those  producing 
yellow  silk  are  generally  considered  most 
vigorous,  though  the  white  silk  is  most  valu¬ 
able.  The  large  French  and  Turkish  cocoons 
are  estimated  to  yield  about  130  pounds  from 
an  ounce  of  eggs,  averaging  about  300  to  a 
pound,  while  the  small  Italian,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  varieties  give  about  80  pounds  to  the 
ounce  of  eggs,  averaging  450  to  the  pound. 

THE  COCOONERY. 

It  is  undoubtedly  best  where  business  is  to  be 
conducted  on  a  large  scale  to  erect  a  building 
for  this  special  purpose,  as  should  be  done 
where  an  organization  is  formed.  A  building 
or  room  to  accommodate  40,000  worms  should 
be  at  least  10x15  feet,  and  for  double  the  num¬ 
ber  it  should  be  about  15x20  feet,  and  10  feet 
high.  Such  buildings  should  be  erected  on 
posts  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  insects.  Good  ventilation  is 
necessary,  and  the  windows  should  lower 
from  the  top  and  have  shades  to  shut  out  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A  bright  sun  causes 
the  worms  to  sicken.  Racks  or  shelves  should 
be  used  to  place  the  egg  trays  upon,  an  ounce 
of  eggs  requiring  32  trays  and  two  double  or 
four  single  racks.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  mu3t  be  carefully  regulated  by  a  small 
stove  when  the  air  is  cold  or  damp  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  75  degrees 
or  rise  above  85  degrees  after  hatching.  A 
dish  of  salt  in  the  room  will  show  when  tfce  ! 
air  is  damp,  and  a  high  temperature  may  be 
reduced  by  mopping  the  floor  occasionally. 
When  the  business  is  carried  on  on  a  small 
scale  any  suitable  vacant  room  may  be  used, 
or  even  one  in  the  attic  may  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  incur  much  ex¬ 
pense  for  a  room  where  only  individual  work 
is  to  be  done. 

As  to  the  requisites  for  convenience  in 
handling  eggs,  worms,  leaves,  etc.,  Mr.  Cap- 
sadell  of  the  New  York  Silk  Exchange,  to 
whom  we  are  largely  indebted  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  says  that  to  enter  into 
this  industry  to  secure  the  highest  benefits, 
the  following  articles  are  necessary :  Camel’s- 
hair  brushes  for  handling  the  worms;  egg- 
boxes  madeof  perforated  tin;  frames  of  light 
wood,  and  frame  covers  made  of  mosquito 
netting  and  perforated  paper;  a  hygrometer 
to  indicate  the  moisture ;  mating-boxes,  prun¬ 
ing  knives  and  shears;  sponges,  stiflers,  etc 


HATCHING  AND  REARING. 

When  the  mulberry  leaves  begin  to  open, 
the  eggs  should  be  brought  from  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  40  to  50  degrees  for  an  hour  or  so,  then 
to  60  degrees  for  another  hour,  then,  in  the 
hatching  room  at  70  degrees  where  they  are 
spread  out  thinly  on  the  trays.  During  the 
last  days  of  the  batch  the  temperature  should 
be  about  75  degrees.  The  color  of  the  eggs 
will  change  as  the  temperature  rises,  passing 
successively  through  violet,  ashy  aud  yellow 
shades  until  -  they  become  nearly  white. 
W orms  hatched  on  the  first  day  are  removed 
to  another  tray  and  are  known  as  the  first 
hatch,  and  so  on  until  four  hatches  are  made, 
after  which  those  which  appear  weak  should 
be  thrown  away.  As  the  worms  are  batched 
place  over  them  a  frame  covered  with  tarla¬ 
tan  and  on  this  place  little  pieces  of  tender 
leaves.  They  will  begin  to  molt  in  five  or 
six  days  after  hatching.  During  the  first 
age  they  should  be  fed  six  times  a  day  on 
finely  chopped  leaves;  during  the  second  four 
times;  during  the  third,  four;  during  the 
fourth  the  leaves  need  not  be  cut  up,  but 
more  should  be  given,  and  in  the  fifth  age 
they  attain  full  growth,  cease  eating  and  are 
ready  to  go  up  and  spin.  In  three  days  from 
the  commencement  of  spinning  they  finish 
their  cocoons  which  in  five  days  are  ready 
for  picking. 

GATHERING  AND  STIFLING. 

The  finest  cocoons  should  be  chosen  for 
eggs,  and  such  must  be  l°ft  in  the  branches 
eight  or  ten  days;  the  others  are  to  bo  care¬ 
fully  removed  without  flattening  or  bruising. 
Sort  out  the  imperfect  and  soiled  ones  and 
discard  those  which  are  black,  soft  and  wet. 
The  stifling  process  which  prevents  the 
chrysalis  from  emerging  may  be  performed 
by  steaming,  hy  hot  air,  by  charcoal  fumes 
or  by  solar  rays.  Steam  them  iu  a  coarse 
bag  for  half  an  hour  over  boiling  water,  then 
spread  on  sheets  in  tbe  sun  until  dry.  Heat 
them  in  an  oven  with  a  temperature  of  212 
degrees  for  30  minutes.  Or  place  tbe  cocoons 
in  a  tightly-closed  room,  or  in  a  hogshead  or 
box  and  bum  a  pot  of  charcoal  beneath  them. 
In  the  South  they  may  be  stifled  by  exposure 
to  the  suu  for  three  or  four  days.  In  the  ac¬ 
company  ing  cut,  Fig.  454,  we  present  views 
from  the  Silk  Industry  Exhibition  recently 
closed  in  this  city. 

To  sum  up  the  conditions  of  success  in  silk 
culture:  first  procure  the  best  annual  breeds 
of  silk  worms;  second,  buy  the  eggs  io  No¬ 
vember  before  the  embryo  has  moved;  third, 
procure  the  best  varieties  of  mulberry  for 
the  feed,  aud,  fourth,  begin  moderately7. 
Concerning  the  probabilities  of  a  wonderful 
success  in  this  business,  our  course  is  conserva¬ 
tive.  On  the  one  hand  we  deplore  the  ex¬ 
travagant  promises  made  by  enthusiasts  in 
silk  culture;  on  the  other,  we  do  not  wish  to 
discourage  any  who  can  see  their  way  clear 
to  engage  in  the  business — our  advice  being 
to  begin  gradually  and  work  up.  This  is  not 
a  specialty  for  which  all  other  business  can 
be  forsaken  but  rather  au  avocation,  or  addi¬ 
tion  to  general  farming  or  whatever  other 
vocation  one  may  pursue. 


SORGHUM  "CULTURE  AND  MANU¬ 
FACTURE. 


With  Western  farmers  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  sorghum  is  fast  becoming  a 
leading  industry,  and  with  the  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  conversion  of  sorghum  juice 
into  good  marketable  sugar  considerably 
more  interest  is  being  awakened,  and  with 
each  year  we  can  reasonably  expect  this  inter¬ 
est  to  spread,  as  success  becomes  more  certaiu 
and  the  profit  good. 

Sorghum  delights  in  good,  level  soil  and 
warm  weather,  not  too  wet.  It  does  better 
in  seasons  of  drought  than  in  those  of  exces¬ 
sive  rain.  It  should  not  be  sown  until  warm 
weather  is  settled,  say,  about  the  first  of  May. 
In  selecting  a  plot,  light,  clayey  soil  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  aud  a  piece  of  new  land  of  that  char¬ 
acter  is  best,  as  it  produces  cane  that  will 
make  light-colored  juice,  while  on  rich,  black, 
heavy  soil  the  sirup  will  be  dark  and  not  so 
good  in  flavor,  and  it  will  not  make  sugar  as 
easily.  Clean  ground  is  by  far  the  best,  as 
the  growth  when  small  is  very  slow,  and  un¬ 
less  care  is  taken  the  weeds  will  smother 
the  plants. 

My  method  of  growing  it  has  been  to  plow 
deep  and  barrow  well  so  that  the  ground  is  in 
as  fine  a  condition  as  possible;  then  lay  it  off 
as  shallow  as  possible  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
one  way,  aud  then  drill  in  the  seed.  Some 
sow  jn  hills  three  or  four  feet  each  way,  aud 
then  thin  to  five  stalks  to  a  hill,  I  have  tried 
this  plan  only  once,  but  that  satisfied  me  that 
it  was  far  better  to  sow  iu  drills,  and  then 
thin  to  one  or  two  stalks,  10  or  12  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  It  needs  to  be  covered 
very  lightly;  one  can  generally  kick  enough 
dirt  over  it,  a3  it  barely  need3  covering.  If 
covered  too  deep,  it  will  not  germinate  as  it 
should.  Five  pounds  of  seed  are  plenty  for 
an  acre  of  ground  if  sown  in  this  way. 


It  is  when  it  is  young  that  it  requires  the 
most  attention.  The  growth  is  very  slow  at 
first,  and  unless  it  is  taken  care  of  at  this  time 
it  will  be  stunted  and  after  cultivation  will 
not  remedy  the  matter.  If  the  ground  is 
foul  hand-hoeing  will  have  to  be  resorted  to, 
as  a  plow  cannot  well  be  run  close  enough  to 
the  stalks  to  clear  off  the  weeds  as  the  work 
should  be  done.  After  sorghum  once  starts  to 
grow,  it  needs  very  little  attention,  as  the 
growth  is  very  rapid  and  it  will  soon  shade 
the  ground  so  that  weeds  cannot  grow. 

Quite  a  serious  mistake  was  made  last  sea¬ 
son  in  recommending  manufacturing  when 
the  seed  is  iu  the  dough.  I  tried  a  patch  this 
year  and  was  glad  to  quit  and  wait  until  the 
seed  was  fully  matured  before  stripping  and 
working  it  up.  Wbere'possible,  the  best  way 
is  to  strip,  cut,  top,  and  baul  right  to  the  mill. 

Here  another  questiou  presents  itself:  where 
molasses  is  the  only  object,  we  have  two  ways 
of  getting  the  work  done.  One  is  to  haul  the 
cane  to  a  stationary  mill.  In  this  case  the 
party  owning  or  operating  the  mill  will  locate 
it  at  one  place  and  cane  must  be  hauled  to  him, 
already  topped  and  stripped.  He  furnishes 
his  own  team,  fire-wood  and  water,  boards 
himself  and  team,  charging  his  customers 
half  or  two  fifths  of  the  molasses,  or  a  certain 
price  per  gallon  for  making  it.  According  to 
the  other  plan,  the  mill  comes  to  the  cane- 
grower's  place  and  works  up  his  cane  on  the 
premises.  The  mill  being  portable  can  be  set 
wherever  it  is  needed.  This  often  obviates 
hauling  with  a  wagon,  as  the  mill  can  be  set 
in  the  middle  of  the  sorghum  plot  where  the 
cane  can  be  readily  carried  to  it.  In  such 
cases  the  cane  grower  must  furnish  water  and 
fuel  and  board  for  the  hands  and  team.  So  the 
question  settles  down  to  which  is  the  cheaper. 

From  my  own  experience  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  less  expense  to  haul  the  cane  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  (anything  under  three  miles) 
than  to  haul  tho  mill  over  to  the  premises. 
An  object,  however,  is  gained  by  the  latter 
plan  the  cane  can  stand  until  one  is  ready  to 
work  it  up;  while  if  it  is  hauled  away  to  a 
mill,  it  may  lie  there  some  time  before  it  can 
be  worked  up. 

In  stripping  (he  cane  there  are  different 
ways  of  working.  When  the  cane  stands 
straight  some  tako  a  lath  and  at)  ike  down¬ 
wards  on  each  side  of  the  stalks,  knocking  off 
the  leaves  clean.  Others  pull  the  leaves  off, 
using  both  hands  at  once.  Others  cut  out  and 
top  and  lay  in  piles  and  strip  iu  that  way.  Of 
the  two  last  ways  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is 
the  more  expeditious. 

In  cutting  and  topping,  where  it  is  desired 
to  save  the  seed,  I  take  the  second  row  and 
cut  and  top  it;  then  come  back  on  the  third 
row;  this  leaves  the  lops  of  two  rows  in 
one.  Then  take  the  first  row  and  cut  and 
top  so  that  the  heads  will  fall  in  the  same 
row'  as  before.  Come  back  on  the  fourth 
row  in  the  same  way,  and  you  have  the  se^d 
of  four  rows  in  one.  The  cane  should  be  laid 
inconvenient  piles  for  handling,  the  tops  all 
one  way. 

The  manufacture,  where  molasses  only  is 
made,  is  very  simple.  The  juice  is  pressed 
out  of  the  cane  hy  running  the  stalks  between 
sets  of  rollers,  after  which  it  is  taken  to  a  shal¬ 
low  copper  pan  or  evaporator  and  boiled  until 
the  proper  consistency  is  obtained,  of  course 
skimming  as  cleanly  as  possible  as  it  boils.  Af¬ 
ter  it  has  cooked  sufficiently  it  is  run  off  into 
a  vessel  to  cool,  after  which  it  is  measured 
and  divided.  This  is  the  simplest  process; 
but  we  have  different  evaporators  that  work 
upon  different  plans;  there  are  also  different 
processes  of  clarifying  and  purify  ing  the  sirup, 
which  are  in  use  among  large  manufacturers, 
who  manufacture  au  excellent  quality  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  also  of  sugar. 

As  to  saving  seed  where  only  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  is  desired,  I  always  go  through  the  cane 
and  select  the  tallest,  largest  and  best  stalks 
and  heads  and  cut  them  off  and  hang  them  up 
for  seed.  It  is  economy  to  save  all  the  seed 
as  it  makes  excellent  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
stock,  especially  for  poultry;  aud  when  want¬ 
ed  for  feed  it  iB  not  necessary  to  thrash  it  out; 
one  can  easily  thrash  off  all  he  wants  in  a 
short  time  by  taking  a  deep  box  or  tub,  lay¬ 
ing  a  stick  or  board  in  the  bottom  and  then 
beating  the  heads  over  it. 

Some  claim  that  when  cleaned  properly  and 
ground  the  seed  makes  excellent  griddle- 
calces,  but  so  far  I  have  never  tried  the  exper¬ 
iment.  I  always,  though,  save  all  my  seed  to 
feed  to  the  stock,  believing  it  puys  well  for 
the  trouble. 

As  to  kinds,  there  are  quite  a  number;  but 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  place  Early 
Amber  and  Orange  at  the  head;  the  Amber 
coming  first,  followed  by  the  Orange.  This 
year  I  found  that  the  Orange  yielded  the  most 
juice  aud  required  considerably  less  skimming 
and  not  quite  so  much  boiling  to  make  molas¬ 
ses  as  the  Amber.  Still  I  shall  plant  both 
kinds  next  season.  Silver  Slip,  Goose-neck, 
Honduras  and  other  varieties  are  raised ;  but 
I  prefer  an  early  cane.  n.  j.  shepherd. 
Miller  Co.,  Mo. 


f  arm  Cconomtj, 


SULKY  PLOWS, 


I  believe  that  sulky  plows  will  soon  come 
into  general  use,  and  that  the  discussion  of 
their  merits  and  demerits  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be 
highly  beneficial  to  farmers,  not  only  by  post¬ 
ing  them  up  with  regard  to  sulky  plows,  but 
by  pointing  out  their  weak  parts  and  objec¬ 
tionable  features,  so  as  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  manufacturers  to  their  shortcomings, 
and  then,  in  time,  they  wall  all  doubtless  be 
overcome  and  we  shall  have  better  plows. 
Therefore  I  say,  let  the  discussion  go  on;  but 
let  it  be  a  two  sided  discussion:  let  us  follow 
the  example  set  by  the  Rural,  which  gives 
its  failures  a.s  well  as  its  successes. 

Are  farmers  not,  as  a  general  thing,  too  loud 
in  their  praises  of  their  farm  implements  ? 
Read  the  testimonials  of  the  makers  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  farm  machinery;  they  are  filled 
with  praises  long  and  loud;  each  one  is  the 
best;  can  not  manufacturers  do  blowing 
enough  without  the  assistance  of  the  farmers? 
Too  much  praise  does  not  do  manufacturers 
any  good,  lo  say  that  any  one  machine  is 
the  best  of  its  class  after  trying  only  the  one 
is  an  unfair  testimonial.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  farmers  are  not  competent  to  criticize 
farm  machinery  with  regard  to  the  best 
mechanical  construction.  If  they  are  compe¬ 
tent  to  praise  they  are  competent  to  criticize 
Who  is  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion  of 
a  nmchiue  than  the  man  who  uses  it  every  da  y? 

In  the  matter  of  sulky  plows  there  is  one 
thing  farmers  eau  do— they  can  tell  which  is 
the  first  part  to  give  way  under  a  sudden 
strain  ;  which  is  tho  first  part  to  wear  out- 
what  it  costs  to  keep  a  sulky  plow  in  repair,’ 
and.  last  and  most  important  of  all,  how  much 
more  a  sulky  distresses  the  team  than  a  hand 
plow.  Sulky  plows,  as  they  are  made,  are 
not  an  unqualified  success;  they  possess  ad¬ 
vantages  which  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  cannot  be  questioned;  but  their  field 
of  usefulness  is  limited,  and  they  are  defective 
in  principle  and  make-up.  The  makers  of 
sulky  plows  claim  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
plow,  truck,  furrow  and  driver  on  the  wheels. 
Whether  they  do  this  or  not,  I  will  let  the 
users  of  sulky  plows  decide.  For  my  part,  I 
will  say  that  T  never  saw  one  that  would  do  it 
entirely.  When  the  plow  is  made  that  will 
carry  the  whole  wt  ight  on  its  wheels,  then  we 
shall  have  a  light-draft  sulky  plow. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  sulky  plow 
that  I  have  hoard  many  farmers  complain  of, 
and  I  make  the  same  complaiut  myself;  this 
feature  is  the  tongue.  I  think  it  is  a  settled 
fact  that  as  long  ns  tongues  remain  on  sulky 
plows  they  will  distress  a  team  more  than 
hand  plows.  In  a  smooth,  level  field,  free  from 
obsti  actions,  and  with  the  soil  in  good  plowing 
condition,  a  tongue  may  seem  to  be  of  little 
hinderanc-e;  but  these  conditions  are  seldom 
found  all  together;  the  tongue  is  distressing 
on  the  team  in  turning  at  the  corners,  espe¬ 
cially  when  turning  on  the  plowed  ground 
with  three  horses.  If  the  surface  is  uneven, 
as  in  corn  stubble,  and  if  the  tongue  is  free 
from  side-draft,  it  (the  tongue)  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  playing  from  side  to  side,  jerking  first 
one  horse,  then  the  other,  often  striking  them 
smart  blows  on  the  arm  of  the  legs.  When¬ 
ever  the  point  of  the  plowshare  strikes  a  solid 
obstruction  the  point  of  the  tongue  comes 
down  with  considerable  force  and  the  horses’ 
necks  get  the  benefit  of  it,  and,  last,  no  three 
horses  can  walk  with  the  same  freedom  to  a 
sulky  plow  with  a  tongue  as  they  can  to  a 
hand  plow.  Worry  on  a  team  is  the  same  as 
heavy  draft. 

Many  farmers  overlook  these  things,  as  they 
give  their  whole  attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  by  the  plow,  but  the  horses’ 
necks  and  shoulders  will  generally  show  the 
evil  effects  after  a  week’s  work.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  my  neighbors  and 
myself,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  others 
through  the  Rural  ou  the  question  of  sulky 
plow  tongues.  Tbe  plow  that  I  am  using 
now  I  like  best  of  any  I  ever  had  any  expe¬ 
rience  with,  It  is  the  iuclirif d-wheel  plow 
that  several  of  the  Rural  correspondents 
have  spoken  so  highly  of.  It  is  a  good  plow 
and  does  good  work,  but  I  think  it  is  open 
to  much  improvement. 

As  far  as  draft  is  concerned,  it  varies  so 
much  in  different  soils,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  the  soil  is  in,  that  it  takes 
some  time  with  close  observation  to  tell  just 
how  heavy  one’s  sulky  plow  does  run.  The 
team  after  a  week’s  work  is  a  better  dyna¬ 
mometer  than  the  ones  that  sulky  plow  agents 
generally  use. 

Plow-makers  have  done  much  to  lighten 
the  draft  of  sulky  plows;  but  the  farmer  can 
do  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  keeping  his  soil 
in  proper  condition  by  proper  rotation  aud 
the  free  use  of  clover.  s.  H.  Gf 

Greenville,  Ohio. 
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HEAVY  DRAFT  OF  SULKY  PLOWS. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles  on 
sulky  plows  in  the  Rural,  and  will  give  my 
experience.  When  I  bought  mine  the  agents 
told  me  I  could  use  it  with  two  horses,  so  I 
bought  a  colt  and  put  him  in  the  team,  but 
found  I  had  too  much  of  a  load,  and  I  had  to 
get  another  horse.  Then  the  plow  did  excel¬ 
lent  work.  I  rented,  and  the  farm  I  was  on 
had  been  under  wheat  the  year  previous,  and 
.the  weeds  and  trash  were  enormous.  Sun¬ 
flowers  were  eight  to  ton  feet  high;  but  I 
plowed  them  under  and  planted  corn,  and  was 
never  bothered  with  the  trash.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  walking  plow  to  do  as  good  work 
as  a  sulky  plow  under  such  conditions.  I  used 
it  the  second  year  on  corn  stubble  where  it  did 
good  work,  but  ran  heavy;  but  I  plowed  60 
acres  with  three  good  horses.  The  third  year 
I  rented  a  larger  farm  and  had  to  have  five 
horses,  so  I  bought  a  14-inch  iron-beam  plow 
and  put  my  lightest  horses  on  that  walking 
plow  and  one  of  my  sons  plowed  with  that 
team,  while  I  took  the  sulky  and  the  three 
heaviest  horses, the  combined  weight  being  3,- 
500  lbs.  The  small  team,  with  the  walking  plow, 
did  more  work  than  I  could  do  with  the  sulky 
plow  and  three  horses;  and  the  sweat  was 
running  off  of  my  team  while  my  son’s  was 
dry.  I  laid  the  sulky  on  one  side,  went  to 
town,  bought  another  walking  plow  and  did 
my  plowing  with  that.  The  sulky,  with 
breaking  attachment,  cost  865  on  time;  but  I 
traded  it  off  for  $10  and  another  14-inch  iron- 
beam  walking  plow.  There  are  here  in  Ne¬ 
braska  many  sulky  plows  that  have  been  laid 
aside  on  account  of  their  heavy  draft.  The 
farmers  call  them  “  horse-killers.”  Various 
makes  are  thus  condemned.  If  I  could  get 
one  of  light  draft  for  plowing  corn-stubble,  I 
would  prefer  it  to  any  other  on  aceouat  of  the 
snperior  work  it  would  do.  I  suppose  snlkys 
run  easier  on  wheat  stubble  than  on  corn  land. 
My  sulky  was  a  16-inch  plow.  D.  B  M. 


Sulky  Flows. 

A  great  many  sulky  plows  are  used  in  this 
section,  and  a  great  many  kinds.  I  farm  130 
acres,  and  have  used  a  16-inch  sulky  plow 
four  years;  I  have  also  used  a  walking  plow. 
In  hard  or  soddy,  unsubdued  grouud,  or  to 
cover  a  heavy  growth  of  vegetation,  a  sulky 
is  much  batter  tliau  a  walking  plow,  but 
sulky  plows  all  draw  heavier  than  walking 
plows  to  tum  the  same  dirt.  Some  claim  the 
sulky  carries  the  plow,  making  it  much  easier; 
others  that  the  plow  carries  the  sulky,  there¬ 
by  making  it  much  easier.  Be  net  deceived; 
the  whole  weight  has  to  be  drawn.  A  sulky 
plow  can  do  good  work  in  good  ground ;  sO 
can  a  walkiug  plow.  It  takes  as  much  skill 
to  ran  a  sulky  as  a  walking  plow.  I  would 
not  recommend  a  sulky  plow  for  very  stony 
or  stumpy  ground.  If  a  man  chooses  to  ride 
while  plowing,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not,  just  the  same  as  if  he  was  going  to 
the  post-office  for  the  Rural. 

Humboldt  Co.,  Iowa.  O.  E.  French. 


THE  MALAY  FOWL. 


The  Malay  fowl,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
given  at  Fig.  455  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Standard  of  Excellence,  and  is  quite 
a  rare  bird  in  this  country.  It  is  a  variety  of 
game  fowl  native  to  Malacca,  an  island  in  the 
East  India  archipelago.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  who  are  known  as  Malays,  are 
truculent,  savage  and  pugnacious,  and,  as  be¬ 
comes  such  a  people,  one  of  their  most  en¬ 
gaging  andfavorite  sports  is  cock  fighting. 
For  the  enjoyment  of  this  propensity  they 
have  bred  this  bird,  which  is  large,  muscular 
and  of  very  savage  disposition.  The  full- 
grown  male  weighs  nine  pounds  and  stands  80 
inches  in  bight.  It  is  not  without  a  sort  of 
rugged  muscular  beauty  in  its  peaceful  mo¬ 
ments,  for  its  plumage  isclose-fltting,  bard  and 
of  a  brilliant  luster,  the  feathers  beiug  nar¬ 
row  and  ribbon  like,  especially  in  the  tail.  It 
varies  in  color,  although  the  white  is  the  most 
popular.  The  comb  is  a  flat,  broad,  irregular 
excrescence,  and  the  wattles  merely  appar¬ 
ent  aud  no  more;  the  beak  is  curved,  strong 
and  very  sharp;  the  legs  are  long  and  stout, 
the  thighs  being  extremely  muscular.  The 
shoulders  and  back  are  broad,  indicating 
great  strength.  The  whole  make-up  of  the 
Malay  is  an  instance  of  the  adaptation  of  nat¬ 
ural  characteristics  to  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  or  environments.  When  bred  as  a  fight¬ 
ing  bird  in  its  native  country  it  possesses  all 
the  points  of  an  athlete,  as  hardness  of  mus¬ 
cles,  a  thin,  lithe,  sinuous  form,  hard,  close, 
compact  feathers,  the  sharpest  weapons  of  of¬ 
fence,  and  great  muscular  strength  and  dis¬ 
position  of  temper  to  use  it.  But  when  bred 
by  fanciers  as  a  show  bird,  and  for  its  more 
peaceful  points,  it  rapidly  loses  it  former 
characteristics  aud  becomes  very  much 


changed.  No  doubt  continued  breeding  would 
in  time  make  of  this  bird  an  excellent  and 
useful  member  of  society,  and  turn  its  best 
points,  as  large  weight  and  good  muscular 
development,  to  a  better  use  than  to  minister 
to  the  cruel  and  barbarous  propensities  of  a 
certain  class  of  persons  who  find  pleasure  in 
inflicting  pain  upon  animals  not  much  lower 
or  more  brutal  in  character  than  themselves. 


Bnml  (Topics. 

NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Rural,  Nov.  4 — The  instructions  given  for 
raising  seedling  potatoes  by  the  Rural  edi¬ 
tor  will  unquestionably  set  hundreds  to  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  this  direction,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  result  in  the  production  of  some 
valuable  seedlings.  Potato  seed  i3  a  scarce 
article  to  what  it  used  to  be  40  years  ago. 
Then  nearly  every  sort  fruited  heavily;  but 
for  the  last  15  years,  though  growing  a  large 


number  of  varieties  in  that  ,  time,  I  have  seen 
but  one  that  was  like  the  earlier  sorts  (before 
the  advent  of  the  potato  rot)  in  this  respect. 
This  is  the  Excelsior,  a  New  Hampshire 
potato  of  very  superior  quality,  but  not  pro¬ 
ductive  of  tubers,  which  the  seed-balls  upon 
the  vines  will  fully  equal  in  weight.  I  think 
the  Excelsior  would  be  an  excellent  sort  to 
grow  seed  from,  or  to  cross  upon.  Mr. 
Pringle,  I  believe,  used  it  freely  for  that 
purpose.  Was  it  not  one  of  the  parents  of 
the  Snowflake  ? 


How  full  of  instruction,  of  solid  informa¬ 
tion,  is  everything  that  flows  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawesl  There  is  that  in 
his  writing  which  the  plain  farmer,  however 
prejudiced  against  “science,”  Instinctively 
puts  faith  in.  It  has  the  flavor  of  the  sod  in 
it,  and  the  peculiar  raciness  of  practicality. 
“  It  looks  reasonable,”  is  a  frequent  comment 
upon  Sir  John’s  statements  among  Vermont 
farmers  whom  I  meet.  A  man  so  full  of 
knowledge  does  not  And  it  neecssary  to  b9 
paradoxical  in  order  to  attract  attention. 


Isn’t  Clem  Auldon  rather  too  sarcastic  for 
such  an  old  man  as  he  claims  to  be  ?  Old  age 
should  soften  our  asperities ;  but  I  confess  to 
a  wicked  enjoyment  of  his  sharpnesses.  They 
ought  to  do  more  than  cut;  they  should  be 
taken  to  heart,  and  “do  good  like  a  medicine.” 

Mr.  Stewart’s  article  on  Marketing  Butter 
is  full  of  instruction  to  young  dairymen  upon 
a  point  of  the  first  importance.  Every  word 
of  it  is  true,  unless  we  except  the  very  lost 
sentence.  Are  honest  commission  agents  “  as 
scarce  as  hens’  teeth  f" 


I  am  glad  your  “  well  known  horticul¬ 
turist  ’’  (Rural  Brieflets)  commends  the  Alpha 
potato.  I  had  it  from  the  originator  (Mr. 
Pringle)  before  it  was  introduced  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  some  ten  years  ago,  and  have  grown  it 
ever  since,  finding  no  equal  to  it  in  earliness, 
and  no  superior  in  quality.  It  has  the  merit 
(unique,  I  think)  of  being  mealy  as  soon  as  it 
is  big  enough  to  cook. 

Mr.  Purdy's  suggestion  (p.  750)  to  plant 
the  blackberry  along  the  stone-wails  is  good, 
but  I  would  add,  on  the  lee  Bide.  The  snow¬ 
drift  is  a  cheap  and  effective  protector  to  the 
lackberry  oanes,  which  are  tender  almost 


everywhere  north  of  New  York  city  in  New 
England.  Pinch  them  back  to  make  them 
branch  low. 


I  have  never  been  any  more  “  out  of  my 
head  ”  than  you,  Mr.  Editor,  on  the  ensilage 
question;  but  I  must  bear  testimony  that  not 
a  dairyman  in  Vermont  who  has  tried  it  is 
otherwise  than  pleased  with  ttse  result  of  his 
experiment.  There  are  some  80  of  them,  at 
least,  some  of  three  seasons’  experience,  and 
all  say  it  is  good  and  pays  well.  Their  num¬ 
ber  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  plank  rather 
than  stone  silos  are  the  rale.  Very  little 
trouble  from  frost. 


Rural,  Nov.  11. — I  think  Mr.  Brown  (p.  764) 
will  call  in  vain  for  anybody  who  has  found 
cooking  feed  for  stock  profitable.  Neither 
will  he  find  souring  it  of  any  advantage.  I 
like  the  candor  of  his  article.  The  sort  that 
confesses  failure  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare. 


Glad  to  And  some  report  of  Poughkeepsie 
Red  Grape  in  Mr.  Williams’s  article  (p.  764). 
It  pleased  many  wonderfully  at  Montreal,  and 
Canadians  and  North  Vermonters  are  eager 


to  try  it.  If  a  little  earlier  than  Delaware,  it 
will  be  just  the  thing  for  us. 


Col.  Curtis  i3  about  right  on  the  pig  ques¬ 
tion  every  time,  and  never  more  so  than  in 
commending  sweet  corn  for  young  pigs.  It  Is 
just  the  thing,  and  they  like  it.  I  grow  sweet 
corn  between  my  rows  of  newly-planted 
strawberries,  and  the  ear3  go  to  the  pigs  and 
the  stalks  to  the  cows.  The  satisfaction  en¬ 
suing  is  unanimous  all  around. 


Concentrated  skim-miik  and  whey !  That 
is  a  good  idea  of  the  saving  Germans.  What 
worlds  of  waste  there  are  upon  the  farms  of 
bounteous  America !  When  these  articles 
can  be  used  directly  for  human  food  it  does 
seem  a  waste  to  work  them  into  pork.  But 
most  of  them  must  go  that  way  under  our 
present  methods  of  farming.  If  fed  to  pigs 
perhaps  the  waste  may  not  be  so  great  as  it 
appears.  Tbe  pig  may  be  as  good  a  condenser 
aud  as  cheap  as  the  vacuum- pan. 


J.  T.  A.  (p.  765)  quotes  Cole’s  Quince  first  in 
bis  list  of  profitable  early  apples  for  Nebras¬ 
ka.  This  illustrates  the  wide  adaptability  of 
some  varieties.  The  Red  Astrachan  succeeds 
from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  south  Cole’s  Quince  is  found 
profitable,  but  it  originated  in  Maine,  and  is 
reported  favorably  on  all  the  way  across  to 
the  plains.  It  seems  quite  hardy  here  in  North¬ 
ern  Vermont,  a  good  grower  and  bearer,  with 
large  and  marketable  fruit  when  on  a  strong 
soil,  which  it  requires.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
cooking  apples,  and  when  very  mellow  is  ten¬ 
der  in  flesh,  mild  and  rich,  with  a  distinct 
quince  flavor  and  aroma. 


Village  improvement.as  discussed  (p.  767) 
by  Mr.  Parsons,  is  well  worthy  of  more  space 
than  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  agricultural 
press.  One  thing  only  do  I  waut  to  dissent 
from  in  Mr.  Parsons’s  article:  it  is  his  com¬ 
mendation  of  **  agreeably -designed  fences.”  I 
live  near  one  of  the  neatest  villages  in  New 
England,  with  plenty  of  nice  fences — stone, 
iron  and  wood.  But  by  far  the  most  tasteful 
streets  are  those  where  fences  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  discarded.  The  change  is  so  great  an 
improvement  that  it  spreads  rapidly  and  yard 
fences  “  must  go.” 


Malay  Cock.— Fig.  455. 


Dry  sand  is  just  as  good  for  packing  other 
fruit  as  for  oranges  (p.  767).  Our  farmers 
who  have  yet  only  Fall  fruit  keep  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh  aud  other  September  apples  well 
into  the  Winter  packed  in  sand,  or  only  half 
buried  in  the  sandy  cellar  bottom.  The  sand 
need  not  be  perfectly  dry  for  apples.  So 
packed,  the  Wealthy  keeps  perfectly  until 
June.  But  it  must  he  sound  fruit,  and  free 
from  worms  and  bruises. 

Rural,  Nov.  18. — The  very  able  and  can¬ 
did  reports  upon  grapes  by  Messrs.  Will¬ 
iams,  Campbell  aud  Cay  wood  in  this  issue  of 
the  Rural  are  of  the  highest  interest  and 
value.  We  are  too  far  north  to  do  much  with 
standard  sorts,  and  yet  we  have  a  first-rate 
gTape  soil  and  climate  if  we  can  only  have 
kinds  early  enough.  A  sort  one  week  earlier 
than  Salem  or  Delaware,  sure ,  is  all  we  ask 
for.  Except  that  we  must  go  to  the  cost  of 
covering,  it  is  only  lack  of  earliness  that 
keeps  us  out  of  the  grape  business.  As  it  is,  a 
good  many  acres  are  grown  near  Montreal. 
Give  us  a  good  grape  as  early,  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  as  Talrnan  and  we  are  all  right.  But 
give  us  a  bunch  of  potato  balls  In  preference 
to  tbe  Talrnan. 


Mr.  Stewart  (p.  781)  rather  goes  for  Dr. 
Brush,  doesn’t  he?  And  I  think  the  Doctor  de¬ 
serves  it.  It  is  a.pity  that  men  cannot  often 
sufficiently  combine  practical  with  scientific 
knowledge  to  go  safely  in  treating  of  ques¬ 
tions  where  both  sorts  of  information  are  es¬ 
sential.  Mr.  Stewart  tells  “the  truth  about  it.” 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Bensel.  Can  he  throw  any 
light  upon  tbe  vexed  question  of  our  Dutch 
Mignonne  alias  Blenheim  Pippin  i 

What  a  glorious  thing  to  the  public  who 
are  interested  in  domestic  sugar  production  is 
the  success  this  season,  East  and  West,  in  the 
manufacture  of  sorghum  sugar  as  noted  on  p. 
783.  And  how  equally  glorious  to  my  valued 
friend  Professor  Collier  is  the  vindication  he 
has  received  by  thi3  success.  Was  not  the 
Iribune  right  when  it  said  that  Commissioner 
Loring  missed  tbe  chance  of  his  life  in  not 
connecting  his  name  with  this  success,  instead 
of  trying  to  become  an  obstructionist  ?  [Dr. 
Loring  has  personally  assured  us  that  he  is 
not  an  obstructionist ,  but  desires  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  in  the  matter. — Eds.] 


I  hardly  like  to  close  these  notes  with  a 
criticism  of  so  zealous  and  useful  a  man  as 
Dr.  Sturtevant,  but  is  he  not  too  hasty  in 
generalizing  (p.  783)  from  his  single  year’s 
trial  of  seed  corn  from  different  parts  of  the 
ear?  That  experiment,  I  think,  ought  to  have 
been  tried  over  again  a  number  of  times  be¬ 
fore  publishiug  the  results.  I  fear  the  future 
will  no  more  bear  out  his  conclusions  here 
than  in  the  matter  of  the  root-pruning  of  corn. 
The  farmers  are  not  so  much  in  a 
hurry  to  get  “  bulletins  ”  from  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  as  they  are  anxious  to  have  the 
bottom  facts  reached  before  a  report  is  made. 
Upon  this  one  year’s  trial  how  many  farmer 
will  be  willing  to  change  their  custom  in  the 
matter  of  seed  corn,  and  plant  the  seed  they 
have  hitherto  rejected  ?  It  would  be  very 
injudicious  for  them  to  do  so. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 

- ♦-*--* - - 

FARMERS’  CLUBS. 


WALDO  S.  BROWN. 


Having  had  an  opportunity  for  several 
years  to  note  the  effects  of  the  discussions  and 
other  proceedings  of  several  farmers’  clubs, 
upon  the  members,  I  feel  that  I  shall  he  ren¬ 
dering  good  seiviee  to  the  readers  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  by  giving  some  facts  and  suggestions 
concerning  them.  I  have  visited  several  coun¬ 
ty  clubs  which  were  attended  by  a  hundred 
or  more  members,  as  well  as  township  clubs 
where  from  a  score  to  firty  constituted  the 
membership,  and  neighborhood  clubs  where 
the  membership  was  confined  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  families,  so  as  to  meet  once  a  month 
or  every  four  weeks  and  get  round  to  the 
house  of  each  member  once  a  y  ear.  I  believe 
these  small  organizations  to  be  the  best 
for  the  members.  In  the  large  organiza¬ 
tions  it  is  impossible  for  every  member  to 
take  a  part,  and  it  soon  comes  to  pass  that  a 
few  “  windy’’  members  do  all  the  talking.  No 
farmer  can  stable  so  many  horses,  and  so 
many  persons  cannot  be  entertained  by  one 
family,  aud  so  the  ladies  of  the  club  must  all 
of  them  oook  aud  prepare  a  meal  each  month, 
which  is  a  heavy  tax  on  them.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  club  limited  to  twelve  families— as 
is  the  Practical  Farmers’  Club  of  Oxford  of 
which  I  am  a  member— are.  that  they  will  all 
attend  regularly;  they  can  all  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  one  member  without  its  being  a  bur¬ 
den  and  this  number  of  farmers  can  usually 
be  induced  to  join  a  club  without  their  being 
too  much  scattered ;  besides,  in  case  of  so  few 
they  all  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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each  other  while  they  would  not  in  a  larger 
orgamzation.  In  our  club  every  member 
take*  part  in  the  discussion.  Duriug  the  six 
months  of  the  year  from  April  to  September, 
inclusive,  we  meet  at.  2  p  M.  ;duriug  the  other 
six  months  at  10  a.  m.  We  have  one  short  se¬ 
lection,  and  oue  essay  read  at  each  meeting. 
Our  programme  for  the  year  is  prepared  by 
a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
is  submitted  to  the  club  for  their  approval  at 
the  November  meeting  of  the  p^eeding  year, 
so  as  to  be  printed  and  distributed  before  the 
January  meeting.  At  each  meeting  the  Pres¬ 
ident  appoints  seme  member  to  open  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  sub  topic,  at  the  next  meeting 
and  also  the  essayist  and  the  one  to  read  the 
selection.  At  the  close  of  the  regular  discus¬ 
sion  the  secretary  opens  the  question  box,  and 
any  queries  found  in  it  are  briefly  discussed. 
As  the  programme  adopted  by  our  club  for  the 
coming  year  may  be  helpful  toothers  who  are 
organizing,  I  will  give  itin  full: — 

January.— Topic:  Theprogref  sof  agriculture. 

1  Sub  topic:  Tbe  practices  of  farmers  now 
as  compared  with  a  generation  ago. 

2.  Methods  of  culture  now  and  then. 

3.  Agricultural  Implements  compared. 

4.  Yields  per  acre  of  different  crops— are 
they  more  or  less? 

6.  Progress  in  domestic  animals. 

0.  Farm  homes  and  surroundings. 
February  — Topic:  How  can  we  manage  our 
farms  to  make  the  most  money! 

1.  Sub -topir:  Snail  we  depend  on  grain 
crops  exclusively,  or  combine  grazing! 

2.  li  it  wise  for  the  farmer  to  depend  on 
one  crop  for  the  bu  k  of  his  income? 

3.  Hiw  much  stock  is  it  profitable  to  keep? 

4  What  kinds  of  stock  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  for  this  locality? 

5.  In  estimating  the  profits  of  the  farm  for 
the  year,  shall  we  consider  the  condition  of 
soil  and  improvements? 

6.  What  proportion  of  our  farms  can  profit¬ 
ably  be  kept  in  timber? 

March  —Topic:  What  accomplishments  and 
amusements  are  suitable  for  the  farmer’s 
family  ? 

1.  Is  a  piano  or  organ  a  good  investment 
for  a  farmer? 


Philo's  Chubn— Fjo.  456.  See  page.  833. 

2.  Is  it  wise  to  give  our  children  a  practical 
knowledge  of  painting  and  drawing? 

3.  H)w  can  the  Winter  evenings  be  most 
profitably  spent? 

4.  Isit  the  privilege  of  the  farmer  to  grum¬ 
ble  when  asked  to  make  a  flower  bed  or  fur¬ 
nish  money  for  fl  >wer  seeds  or  plants? 

5.  What  influence  do  home  surroundings 
have  on  the  character? 

6.  Education  of  our  children. 

April — Topic:  Potatoes. 

1.  S  ail  and  preparation. 

2.  When  to  plant. 

3.  How  to  plant — hills  or  drills;  distance 
apart;  depth;  how  to  cover. 

4.  See i  —  Selection,  size,  cut  or  whole, 
amount  to  the  acre. 

5.  Varieties. 

6  E  lerales,  and  how  to  combat  them. 

7.  Cultivation. 

8.  Hirvestiug,  storing,  marketing. 

9.  Act nl  and  possible  yield. 

10.  Profits  of  the  crop  as  compared  with 
other  farm  crops. 

11.  Sweet  potatoes. 

May,— Topic:  Fencing. 

1.  Sub-topic:  Cost  of  fencing. 

2.  Cfieapeit  and  best  fence  for  our  locality 
and  mu  erial  for  fencing. 

3.  Rei'i  ring  cost  of  fencing  by  larger  fields 
and  1  y  f  meing  only  against  cattle. 

4  Fences  round  the  house;  patent,  portable. 

5.  Fence  and  stack  laws,  and  usages  of  the 
neighborhood  as  to  stock  running  at  large. 

Junk.— Topic:  Work  of  farmers’  wives. 

1.  What  duties  properly  belong  to  the 
farmer’s  wife? 

2.  Ualer  what  circumstances  should  she 
milk? 

3.  Should  the  care  of  the  garden  devolve 
on  her? 

4  How  can  a  house  be  best  contrived  to  save 
Bteps  and  work  ? 

5.  Convenience  of  wood,  water,  etc. 

C.  Has  the  wife  the  right  to  “caudle”  her 
husband  or  render  him  generally  uncom¬ 
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packages  mostly  used  are  small  tin  pails  of 
varying  sizes  ;  the  honey  being  run  into  them 
just  as  it  is  beginning  to  oandy,  and  it  is  then 
allowed  to  candy  perfectly  hard  and  solid  be¬ 
fore  b?5og  placed  upon  the  market.  The 
smallest  size  pall  used  contains  only  one-and- 
one-fourth  pound  of  honey,  the  next  size 
larger  two-and-one  half  pounds,  the  next,  five 
pounds,  and  the  largest  Bize  ten  pounds.  The 
fronts  of  the  pails  are  adorned  with  showy 
labels,  similar  to  those  upon  canned 
goods,  while  a  label  upon  the  backs  of  the 
pails  explains  in  regard  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  extracted  honey  and  strained  honey, 
its  candying  properties,  tbat  the  candying  is 
the  best  proof  of  its  purity,  and  that  the  ap. 
plication  of  heat  will  quickly  restore  it  to  its 
liquid  form.  Upon  removing  the  cover  from 
a  pail  of  candied  honey,  the  s'irface  of  tbe 
honey  presents  a  clean,  granular  appearance 
tbat  is  very  attractive  compared  with  the 
smooth,  lard-like  appearance  that  it  has  when 
candied  against  glass.  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son, 
of  Illinois,  and  D.  A.  Jones  of  Canada,  are,  I 
believe,  thopionesra  in  this  method  of  putting 
up  extracted  honey  for  the  retail  trade;  the 
present  year,  however,  finds  most  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  producers  of  extracted  honey  following 
in  their  footsteps,  and  writing,  in  glowing 
terms,  to  the  bee-papers,  of  how  well  pleased 
t)Oth  they  and  their  customers  were  with  the 
change.  The  bulk  of  my  own  crop  of  honey 
has,  the  present  year,  been  put  up  In  this 
manner,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  almost  sold  itself.  In  the  above  mentioned 
Instances,  where  the  honey  put  up  in  Ma¬ 
son  fruit  jars  found  such  slow  sale,  honey  put 
up  in  small  tin  pails  went  off  like  hot  cakes. 
It  wai  about  four  o’clook  p.  M.  when  the  pails 
were  substituted  for  the  jars;  I  called  again 
early  next  morning  and  one-half  dozen  pails 
had  been  sold. 

People  go  to  market  for  the  express  purpose 

not  so  w  th 


The  unhandy,  disagreeable,  and  unattrac¬ 
tive  manner  on  which  extracted  honey  was 
at  first,  and  in  many  instances  is  yet,  offered 
for  sale,  explains,  in  a  large  degree,  why 
public  favor  has  been  so  tardily  bestowed. 

Extracted  honey  has  been  oarried  to  market 
in  large  crocks,  or  other  receptacles,  under 
whose  ill-fitting  covers  dust  and  flies  soon 
found  entrance;  and  when  a  customer  finally 
decided  to  “take  some,”  it  was  necessary  to 
dip  or  pour  out  the  honey,  which  was  a  sticky, 
dauby,  unpleasant  task.  Tbe  honey  was  of 
slow  sale,  and  finally  candied,  in  which  state  it 
had  to  be  dug  out  with  a  big  spoon  or  paddle. 
After  a  groceryman  has  bought  one  lot  of 
honey  put  up  in  this  manner,  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  sell  him  extracted  honey  put  up 
in  any  shape — to  him,  even  the  words  “  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  ”  bring  up  a  sickening  feeling. 


fortable  if  he  neglects  to  furnish  helps  and 
conveniences. 

July. — A  picfaic,  with  address  and  essay. 

August.— Topic:  Dairying. 

1.  Sub  topic:  Profits  of  the  dairy. 

2.  Improvement  of  the  soli  by  dairying. 

3.  Breeds  and  selection  of  cows  for  the  dairy. 

4.  What  price  should  the  farmer  receive 
for  butter  to  make  it  profitable? 

5.  How  shall  we  manage  the  milk  to  make 
the  best  quality  of  butter. 

6.  Is  it  not  possible  by  a  system  of  half¬ 
soiling  to  double  the  number  of  cattle  kept 
and  increase  the  profits? 

7.  Tbe  factory  system. 

8.  Feeding  value  of  ekim-milk;  is  it  worth 
most  for  hogs  or  calves! 

September  — Topic:  Feeding  farm  stock. 

1.  Best  and  cheapest  food  for  horses. 


of  buying  sugar,  tea,  meat,  etc, 
honey ;  in  at  least  the  majority  of  cases  their 
attention  must  be  called  to  it  by  giving  it  a 
conspicuous  position  where  it  will  readily  be 
seen.  Knowiug  this,  I  furnish  each  grocer 
with  a  neat  little  Btand,  similar  to  tb039  used 
by  ladies  for  their  fliwer  pots.  Tae  grocer 
puts  the  stand  upon  his  counter,  places  the 
largest  size  pails  in  a  row  upon  the  counter  in 
front  of  the  stand,  the  next  size  smaller  pails 
upon  the  lowest  shelf,  the  next  size  smaller 
ui>on  the  mxt  shelf,  tbe  smallest  pails  being 
placed  upon  the  highest  shelf.  In  order  that 


Mubphy’b  Chubs  (Side  View.)— Fig.  458. 

Large  quantities  of  extracted  honey  have 
been  retailed  put  up  in  jelly  tumblers,  In 
glass  bottles  and  in  the  self-sealing  glass 
jars  commonly  used  in  canning  fruit,  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  ship  honey  put 
up  in  this  shape  unless  tbe  greatest  care 
is  exerciB«d  in  packing,  and,  even  then, 
there  will  be  some  losses  and  “musses” 
caused  by  breakage.  But,  to  show  that  the 
putting  up  of  honey  for  sale  in  glass  fruit  j  ars 
has  other  obj  actions  besides  that  of  break¬ 
age,  let  me  give  the  following  illustration. 

Early  last  Fall,  before  honey  had  com¬ 
menced  to  candy,  I  filled  two  dozsn  Mason’s 
quart  fruit  jars  with  honey.  They  were 
adorned  with  handsome  labels,  and  really  pre¬ 
sented  a  fine  appearance.  I  left  them  with  a 
city  groceryman  to  be  sold  on  commission.  I 
could  not  sell  them  to  him.  “Extracted 
honey  doesn’t  sell  very  well"  was  his  excuse 
for  not  buying.  One  month  later  I  wrote  to 
him  as  follows:  “  How  does  the  honey  sell  ? 
I  am  coming  to  town  In  a  few  days,  had  I 
better  bring  any  more  honey?”  He  replied: 
“Honey  is  slow  sale,  just  now.  Hadn’t  better 
bring  any  mare  just  yet.”  A  few  days  later 
I  called  upon  this  groceryman;  one  dozen 
cans  had  been  sold,  and  one  glance  at  the  re¬ 
maining  dozsn  Bhowed  why  the  honey  whh 
“slow  sale.”  Would-be  purchasers  had  re¬ 
moved  the  covers  so  that  they  might  taste  the 
honey,  and,  in  so  doing,  had  allowed  the 
honey  to  run  down  the  outsides  of  the  cans, 
soiling  the  labels,  and  attracting  tbe  flies. 
Later,  the  honey  had  candied,  and,  against 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  glass,  it  resembled 
lard.  During  the  last  two  weeks  not  a  can 
of  honey  had  been  sold.  In  order  to  dispose 
of  this  lot  of  honey  I  sold  it,  at  wholesale 
price,  to  a  private  individual  who  had  fre¬ 
quently  bought  of  me,  and  thus  knew  that  the 
honey  was  all  right,  notwithstanding  its  un- 
attract!  ve  appearance. 

Very  good  authorities  have  asserted  that,  if 
heated  to  nearly  the  boiling  point, 
and  then  hermetically  sealed,  honey 
would  not  candy  again.  I  have  tried 
this  repeatedly,  but  the  honey  always 
..  Y*\  candied  again.  There  is,  probably,  a 
\  difference  in  honey  la  this  respect. 
/  Ai\  But,  even  though  the  heating  of 
/  \\  honey  would  entirely  remove  Its 
candying  properties  there  would  be 
objections  to  tbe  practice.  The  heat¬ 
ing  of  a  large  crop  of  honey  prior  to 
putting  it  up  for  market,  would  be 
a  long,  disagreeable  task — one  requir 

fing  the  exercise  of  great  care,  other 
wise  the  honey  might  be  Injured  by 
overheating ;  then,  liquid  honey  is 
liable  to  leak  from  any  package, 
under  the  rough  treatment  that  it 
sometimes  receive*  at  the  hands  of 
railroad  men;  but  the  greatest  ob¬ 
jection  would  be  that  the  public 
would  lae  robbed  of  almost  Its  only 
protection  against  adulteration,  as 
loney  edulttrahd  with  gluccte  re¬ 
mains  liquid,  while  pure  honey  candiee  upon 
the  approach  of  oold  weather. 

Duriog  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has 
been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  manner 
of  putting  up  extracted  honey  for  sale.  The 


Mubphy’s  Churn  (Sectional  View.)— Fig.  437. 

2.  Best  and  cheapest  food  for  hogs. 

3.  B  st  and  cheapest  food  for  cattle  and 
sheep. 

4.  Chemistry  of  foods. 

5.  Varieties  of  fool  suited  to  different  ani¬ 
mals  and  purposes  of  feeding. 

0.  Value  of  manure  from  different  foods. 

7.  Roots  for  Winter  feeding. 

8.  Stall-feeding  in  Winter  for  beef. 
October.— Topic:  Incidental  profits  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  tbe  farm. 

1.  Subtopic:  Profits  of  garden  and  orchard. 

2.  Profits  of  poultry-yard. 

3.  Profits  of  apiary. 

4.  The  farm  as  a  home  for  the  children. 

5.  Industrious  habits  fostered  on  the  farm. 

6.  Advantages  of  tbe  isolation  of  farm  life. 
November  —Topic:  The  farmer  as  a  citizsn. 

1.  Subtopic:  His  duty  to  his  neighbors; 
avoid  lawsuits  and  quarrels. 

2.  His  duly  to  employdj— is  it  right  or 
profitable  to  get  the  most  woik  for  the  least 
money,  with  no  care  for  their  welfare. 

3.  His  duty  to  the  public— ought  he  to  op¬ 
pose  making  roads,  school -houses,  etc.,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  increase  his  taxes? 

4.  His  duty  to  the  degraded  and  fallen  of 
his  neighborhood. 

5.  His  duty  to  schools  of  his  neighborhood. 
December.—  Experience  meeting  and  election 

of  cffi:ers. 

Each  member  at  this  meeting  is  expected 
to  tell  what  crops  he  has  grown,  whether  they 
were  heavy  or  light,  and  the  reasons  why. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


Philo's  Chubs  (Revolving  Paddle.)— Fig.  460. 

customers  may  see  how  the  honey  appears 
after  it  has  been  melted,  four  dram  vials  are 
filled  with  boney  that  has  been  melted,  and 
then  the  vials  are  placed  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion,  in  shallow  holes  bored  in  the  top  of  the 
honey  stand.  As  often  as  the  honey  In  the 
vials  candies,  it  is  remeltei  by  placing  the 
vials  in  hot  water.  It  seem3  quite  reasonable 
that  purchasers  of  honey  should  sometimes 
wish  to  taste  of  honey  before  buying  it,  and, 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  without 
their  poking  their  fingers  into  the  pails  of 
honey,  I  furnish  each  grocer  with  a  spooD,  and 
a  pail  of  each  kind  of  honey  that  has  been 
melted.  He  keeps  them  in  behind  the  honey 
stand,  and  is  thus  always  ready  for  any  cus¬ 
tomer  who  wishes  to  “  taste.”  I  have  noticed 
that  it  is  often  this  appeal  to  the  taste  that 
induces  customers  to  buy.  Pails  of  candied 
honey  can  be  boxed  up  aud  shipped  to  any 
part  of  the  world  in  perfect  safety. 

Rogersvilte,  Mich.  W.  Z  Hutchinson. 
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SELLING  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

Any  one  who  is  an  attentive  reader  of  the 
bee  papers  cannot  help  noticing  that  extracted 


Stiles's  Churn —Fig.  459. 

honey  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  staple  article, 
that,  with  each  succeeding  year,  it  Is  being 
produced  in  larger  quantities;  while  comb 
honey  remains,  and  probably  will  remain,  a 
fancy  article,  sold  at  a  fancy  price. 
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rack  by  revolving  the  churn  in  an  orbit 
without  turning  it  on  its  axis.  The  rack 
may  be  pulled  out  any  time  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning. 

Jeremiah  Mitchell,  in  18i9,  git  up  a  churn 
in  which  he  employed  a  revolving  square- 
cornered  box  putially  surrounded  by  n  warm 
or  cold  water  jacket.  He  asserted  that,  by 
this  device,  Fig.  464,  butter  was  made 


and  power  of  the  muscles  exerted,  of  neces¬ 
sity  correspond  to  the  extent  of  exercise  that 
cattle  take;  the  necessary  size  and  power  of 
muscle  being  developed  from  food  by  the  ex¬ 
ertion  made  in  taking  exercise  op  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  limits.  Exercise  cannot  be  taken  without 
the  corresponding  size  and  power  of  muscles 
through  which  the  impelling  force  is  exerted; 
so  the  extent  of  muscular  structure  and  power 
for  exertion  must  always  correspond  to  the 
extent  of  force  exerted  in  taking  regular  exer¬ 
cise  by  the  muscular  power  of  contraction. 

The  reason  of  the  great  deficit  of  muscular 
structure  and  of  power  for  exertion  in  the 
Jersey  cattle  is,  then,  clearly  because  long 
confinement  by  tethering  or  much  restricted 
exercise  through  many  generations,  has  pre 
vented  the  degree  of  muscular  development 
that  exists,  and  has  evidently  resulted  from 
regular  activity,  in  cattle  that  have  not  had 
their  muscular  development  prevented  or  re¬ 
stricted  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  and  necessary  exercise  by 
grazing.  Thus,  power  for  exertion,  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  muscle  to  make*  it,  have  been  developed 
in  common  and  Devon  cattle  in  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  larger  degree  by  their  regular  ex¬ 
ercise  than  In  the  Jerseys,  whose  muoh-re- 
stricted  exercise  has  led  to  the  great  deficit  of 
about  30  per  cent,  in  their  muscular  structure. 
And  this  fact  should  convince  reasoning 
minds  that  so  vital  a  function  as  exercise,  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  cannot  be  prevented  with¬ 
out  causing  a  deficit  in  muscular  structure  and 
in  the  healthy  vitality  to  which  fair  muscular 
development  is  a  necessity.  That  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  form  and  vigor  of  constitution  cannot 
exist  without  a  natural  proportion  of  muscle 
is  certain;  and  it  is  equally  oertain  that  a  full 
natural  proportion  of  muscle  is  necessary 
alike  to  a  full,  active  and  vital  circulation,  and 
to  the  vigor  and  endurance  that  result  from 
naturally  full  muscular  systems,  and  its  full 
and  vigorous  and  vital  circulation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jersey  cattle— or  any 
others  equally  deficient  in  muscular  structure 


any  breed  of  cattle  that  their  leading  charac¬ 
teristics,  if  fixed  in  degrees  that  render  them 
transmissible  to  a  considerable  extent,  are 
only  very  gradually  acquired  from  the  force 
of  habit  in  conforming  to  surrounding  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  a  paramount  and  constant  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  character  of  growth  or  struct¬ 
ure  in  the  cattle  themselves,  and  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  or  composition  of  their 
products,  as  those  of  their  milk,  for  Instance. 
And,  in  considering  the  influence  of  circum¬ 
stances,  it  appears  from  their  delicacy  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  their  smaller  and  more  uniform 
size  and  color,  that  the  Jerseys  have  been  bred 
clo3er,were  in  nearer  relationship, at  some  for¬ 
mer  period,  than  the  Guernseys.  But  the  Jer¬ 
seys  are  now  so  numerous  that  all  necessity 
forolose  breeding  has  passed  away. 

Of  course,  character  that  has  become  consti¬ 
tutional  must  have  been  developed  very  slow- 


is  received  inu?  roarings  o  uu  -- 

The  crank  c  rotates  the  device.  The  barrel  is 
provided  with  arms  rl  at  opposite  sides,  carry 
ing  w  eigheed  extremil  ies.  These 
arm^serve  to  keep  the  recep¬ 
tacle  in  a  state  of  equipoise  and 
insure  a  steady  and  uniform 
rotation  by  compensating  for 
the  elongated  shape  of  the  re- 
ceptacle,  after  the  manner  of  pC. 
a  fly-wheel. 

The  barrel  is  cut  circum¬ 
ferentially  to  form  a  lid,  C,  ^ 

which  is  fitted  with  a  hoop,  D,  ( 

encompassing  the  division  be-  .  .1- 

tween  the  parts.  The  lid  is  j 
firmly  secured  to  the  barrel  K'Vji0 
proper  by  means  of  hooks  and 
staples,  shown  in  the  drawings.  y-  \ 


Elisha  H.  Philo,  in  1863,  de-  'K\\ 

vised  a  working-body  churn,  ±  ,1'jM 

which  he  said  “  doubly  and  |j  L||p 

powerfully  agitated  the  cream  1 1  XfXf 

with  a  kind,  as  well  as  a  de-  u 

gree,  of  muscular  action  most  I  1J  I  X 

favorable  to  the  operator.1’  In  '-!  / 

this  device  two  motions  are  '  . 

imparted  to  the  cream,  one  of 
which  is  produced  by  reversing 
successively  the  motion  of  the 
cream  box  when  it  is  only  partially  filled  ; 
the  other,  by  a  revolving  paddle  moving 
reciprocally  with  the  reversing  motion  impart- 
|  ed  to  the  cream  box.  B ,  Fig.  460,  is  the  cream 
box  mounted  on  the  frame  P  by  pivots  m  in. 

In  the  interior  of  the  box  is  a  revolving  pad- 
|  die,  H,  Fig.  460,  in  the  axis  of  which  is  a  slid¬ 
ing  axle,  O,  to  permit  its  being  easily  removed. 

-  The  axle  carries  a  pinion  which  meshes  with 
°  the  segment  rack,  c,  made  stationary  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  frame.  Upon  the  oscillation  of 
the  cream-box,  1  he  paddle  H  is  made  to  re¬ 
volve  because  of  the  engagement  of  its  pinion 
or  gear  wh?el  with  tha  stationary  toothed  are 
c  of  tha  frame.  The  oscillation  of  the  box  al¬ 
lows  the  cream  to  fall  of  its  own  weight,  and 
produces  a  strong  concussion  of  tha  particle} 

„  ?  against  each  other,  and  against  the  ends  and 
sides  of  tha  cream  box.  The  paddle  moving 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  current  of 
the  cream,  beats  and  stirs  it  eff actually,  at  the 
same  time  lifting  and  dividing  it  so  as  to  thor¬ 
oughly  expose  it  to  the  air,  which,  by  meaus 
of  openings,  is  permitted  to  enter  and  escapa. 

In  1844  A.  C.  Stiles  patented  a  churn  having 
a  double  compartment  in  the  oscillating 
cream  box,  partitioned  by  a  perforated  wall 
I  common  to  both  compartments,  and  having 
i  reciprocating  dashers  actuated  by  the  same 
ever  that  vibrates  the  box.  Fig.  459  is  a 
perspective,  and  Fig.  461  a  sectional  view  of 
the  device.  The  box  «  has  a  tightly-fitting 
cover  b,  and  is  placed  on  rockers  c.  On  each 
side  of  the  perforated  partition  d  is  a  dasher 
e.  The  handle,/,  of  each  dasher  is  secured  to 
the  horizontal  arms  y,  which,  in  turn,  are  se¬ 
cured  to  the  shafts  h.  pivoted  in  extension 
brackets  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  box.  An¬ 
other  arm  »,  extends  downward  from  the  end 
of  each  of  the  shafts  outside  the  box  a.  A 
connecting  bar,  k,  joins  the  two  arms  i  i.  To  | 
the  center  of  this  connecting  bar  is  j  runted  a 
lever,  l,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  near  the  bot 
tom  of  the  box,  and  its  upper  end  projects 
some  distance  above  the  top  thereof,  forming 
a  hand  lever  by  which  the  churn  is  worked. 
As  the  machine  is  oscillated  by  moving  the 
upright  lever  l  to  and  fro,  the  dashers  are 
alternately  raised  and  lowered,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  vibrating  movement  throws 
the  cream  through  the  perforated  partition 
till  the  butter  is  brought. 

Rufus  Maxwell  iu  1852  devised  a  simple  ap¬ 
paratus  for  churning  butter.  Referring  to 
the  drawings,  Fig.  463  is  a  side  elevation,  and 
Fig.  463  a  similar  view  of  the  rack.  A  is  the 
supporting  frame,  imide  of  which  the  mova¬ 
ble  frame  o  is  suspended  by  a  rope  connection, 
e,  or  by  any  other  suitable  way.  B  is  the 
churn  body  and  is  adapted  to  be  securely 
fastened  within  the  frame  c.  The  handle  f  is 
an  extension  of  the  top  piece  of  the  frame  c, 
and  works  vertically  through  a  slot  in  the 
post  of  the  supporting  frame  .4 :  d  represents 
a  crank  connecting  the  fram9  o  with  the 
supporting  frame  so  that  the  center  of  the 
bottom  of  the  churn  may  revolve  about 
a  circle  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 
This  motion  causes  the  milk  to  flow  rapidly 
around  the  churn.  The  inventor  provides  a 
rack  for  breaking  this  current,  thus  giving 
the  necessary  agitation  to  the  contents.  This 
rack,  as  seen  in  Fig.  463.  consists  of  a  bow 
piece  of  tough  elastic  wood  arranged  to  press 
agninstthe  sides  of  the  churn,  thus  holding  the 
rack  stationary  within.  Four  pins  are  in¬ 
serted  in  this  bow  at  n  «  »  n.  Parallel  rode,  t  i 
»,  about  half  an  inch  apart  ?xe  fastened  to 
these  pins.  The  cream  is  forced  through  the 


Stiles  Churn  (sectional  view),  Fig.  461.  » 

ly  by  ages  of  continued  habit  that  has  had  the 
most  important  and  Inevitable  effects  on  cat¬ 
tle  that  are  reared  and  long  kept  in  peculiar 
conditions,  such  as  the  Jerseys  and  other 
Channel  Island  cows  have  bsen  kept  in.  More 
definitely  and  explicitly,  the  facts  clearly  are 
that  the  Channel  Island  cows  are  very  light 
and  deficiefft  in  the  quantity  and  proportion 
of  their  muscular  structure  to  their  total  size 
and  weight.  The  natural  proportion  of  mus¬ 
cular  structure  is  about  one  half  the  total 
weight  of  the  cow’s  body.  But  in  the  Jerseys 
aud  Guernseys,  the  latter  being  the  more  uni¬ 
form,  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  muscu¬ 
lar  structure.  The  proportion  of  muscle  for 
performing  the  vital  functions  of  digestion 
and  locomotion  particularly,  being  probably 
about  £0  per  cent,  less  than  in  common  cattle, 
that  regularly  graze  their  Summer  feed  of 
short  grass  io  open  pastures  without  tying  or 
restraint.  Compared  with  the  Devon  cattle— 
whose  muscular  proportion  is  fuller  than  that 
of  common  cattle— the  Jerseys  are  probably 
about  40  per  cent,  deficient  in  the  muscular 
proportion  of  structure. 

In  cattle  or  cows  of  any  breed  a  great  ex¬ 
cess  in  one  kind  of  product  or  direction  of 
growth— in  crean;,  for  Instance— is  pretty  sure 
to  co-exist  with  a  great  deficiency  in  some 
other  proximate  direction.  In  cows  growth 
of  large  bind  qnarters  is  the  necessary  out¬ 
growth  or  conformation  to  contain  the  large 
supply  of  blood  that  is  necessary  to  a  large 


Mitchell’s  Churn,  Fig.  4C4. 

without  the  use  of  paddles  or  dashers,  as  in 
the  ordinary  churns.  The  axis  c  of  the  cream 
box  does  not  extend  through  the  box.  The 
interior  of  the  box  is  lined  with  tin,  and  a 
water  space,  d,  is  left  between  the  lining  and 
the  outer  f  *ce3  of  tha  churn  ou  three  of  its 
sides.  There  ts  thus  a  continuous  water  space 
surrounding  three  of  the  interior  faces  of  the 
churn.  Fig.  466,  is  the  removable  door  at¬ 
tached  to  the  face  L,  Fig.  465.  The  cream 
is  introduced  into  the  chum  through 
the  removable  door  It,  which  is  then  securely 
fastened  by  the  buttons  r  r.  Water  regulated 
to  the  required  temperature  by  au  attached 
thermometer  is  previously  injected  into  the 
water  j  acket.  Motion  is  then  given  the  era  nk 
until  the  batter  is  formed,  after  which  the 
box  is  made  stationary  for  the  removal  of  the 
butter  by  the  insertion  of  the  pin  p  through 
the  standard  b,  and  into  one  of  the  holes,  e  e, 
in  the  side  of  the  box.  F.  B.  Brock. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


loss  is  a  serious  one — a  loss  or  structure  snac 
is  necessary*  to  vigor,  power  and  endurance  of 
constitution;  besides,  the  reduced  proportion 
of  aliment  in  the  slender  meat  food  supplied 
by  these  cattle,  while  the  gain  in  cream  is  only 
a  gain  of  non-vital  material,  of  a  merely  con¬ 
dimentary  character,  having  no  nutritive 
value  for  forming  or  repairing  vital  structure. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  while  fat  and 
carbo-hydrates  can  supply  only  heat  and 
mechanical  power,  albuminoid  foods  perform 
the  two  functions  of  supplying  heat  and  force 
as  well  as  the  nutriment  assimilated  in  re¬ 
newing  the  waste  of  active  muscular  struc¬ 
ture;  thus  showing  the  far  higher  value  of  all- 
buminoid  foods,  that  alike  supply  the  material 
of  working  muscles,  their  working  force,  and 
the  reparative  aliment  that  regularly  sustains 
their  structure  and  power  in  continued  vigor 


and  activity. 


Fig.  465. 

Hubbard,  who  has  for  over  a  year  been  de¬ 
voting  his  time  to  practical  tests  in  orange- 
groves  at  Crescent  City,  Fla. 

Passing  over  the  ordinary  methed  of  soil 
emul-iocs  by  phosphates,  lactophospbates  and 
and  hvpophorphites  of  lime,  and  various 
mucilaginous  substances,  the  paper  shows 
that  for  the  ordinary  practical  purposes  of 
the  farmer  and  frutt  grower  soap  and  milk 
are  among  the  most  available  substances  for 
the  production  of  petroleum  emulrions. 


WORKING-BODY  CHUBN3. 

FIVE  DK81GNS  OF  WORKING  BODY  CHURNS 
WHICH  MAY  BE  MANUFACTURED,  VENDED 
OR  USED  BY  ANY  OSE  SO  DISPOSED, 

THE  PATENTS  FOR  THEM  HAVING 
EXPIRED  AND  THE  DEVICES 
BEING  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

The  churns  herein  described  do  not  embrace 
all  the  working-body  churns,  the  patents  for 
which  have  expired.  They  are  given  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  class,  and  the  practical 
reader  is  left  to  judge  as  to  their  comparative 
merits.  Should  the  reader  desire  to  make  and 
use  any  of  the  following  constructions  he  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  either  for  his  own 
private  use  or  for  wholesale  manufacture. 

Robert  Murphy  got  up  a  device  for  a  churn 
in  1864,  in  which  he  utilized  the  ordinary 
liquid- holding  barrels.  A  dear  idea  of  the 
construction  is  apparent  from  the  drawings: 
Fig.  458,  p.  883,  is  a  side  view,  and  Fig.  457  a 


Maxwell’s  Churn-rack,  Fig.  462 
structure  in  J  ersey  cattle,  the  fact  of  such  de¬ 
ficiency  being  of  long  standing  and  evident  in 
all  Channel  Island  cattle  that  have  been  reg¬ 
ularly  tethered  and  bo  restrained  from  natural 
exercise  for  ages,  the  deficit  of  muscle  in  these 
cattle  is  certainly  the  mult  of  greatly  re¬ 
stricted  exercise,  the  restricting  cauee  being 
confinement  by  long-continued  tethering. 

The  development  and  extent  of  moscular 
structure,  generally  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
most  8*“i  perhaps,  is  according  to  the  extent 
of  regular  exertion  made  by  cattle ;  because 
the  force  that  impels  to  exercise,  and  the  size 


Fig.  466. 

a  paste  at  the  rate  of  20  parts  of  soap  to  10 
parts  of  water,  30  parts  of  kerosene,  and  one 
part  of  fir  balsam,  will  make,  when  diluted 
with  water,  an  emulsion  stable  enough  for  all 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  of  Be.  at  Montreal. 
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practical  purposes,  as  the  slight  cream'whick 
in  time  rises  to  the  surface,  or  the  flakiness 
that  often  follows  is  readily  dissipated  by  a 
little  shaking.  Soap  emulsions  are,  however, 
less  satisfactory  and  efficient  than  those  made 
with  milk.  Emulsions  with  milk  may  be 
made  of  varying  strength,  but  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  proportions  is  two  parts  of 
refined  kerosene  to  one  part  of  sour  milk. 
This  must  be  thoroughly  churned  (not  merely 
shaken)  until  a  butter  is  formed  which  is 
thoroughly  stable  and  will  keep  indefinitely 
in  closed  vessels,  and  may  be  diluted  ad 
libit  um  with  water  when  needed  for  use.  The 
time  required  to  bring  the  butter  varies  with 
the  temperature,  and  both  soap  and  milk 
emulsions  are  facilitated  by  heating  the  in¬ 
gredients.  Ordinary  condensed  milk  may 
also  be  used  by  thoroughly  stirring  and  beat¬ 
ing  in  an  equal  or  varying  quantity  of  kero¬ 
sene.  The  diluted  emulsion  when  prepared 
for  nse  should  be  finely  sprayed  on  to  the  in¬ 
sects  to  be  killed,  its  strength  varying  for 
different  inssets  or  plants,  and  its  effect 
being  enhanced  when  brought  forcibly  in 
contact  with  the  insects. 

Of  mucilaginous  substances,  that  obtained 
Ssom  the  root  of  Zarina  integrifolia,  a  plant 
quite  common  in  parts  of  Florida  and  from 
which  the  Florida  arrow-root  is  obtained,  has 
proved  useful  as  an  emulsifier. 

These  petroleum  emulsions  have  been  used 
with  success  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Neal,  of  Archer, 
Fla.,  against  the  cotton  worm  without  injury 
to  the  plant,  but  their  chief  value  depends  on 
their  efficacy  against  the  different  scale  in¬ 
sects  which  affect  citrus  plants.  Experience 
so  far  shows  that  such  plants  do  not  suffer 
from  its  judicious  use,  but  that  it  roust  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  much  more  care  to  most  deciduous 
fruit  trees  in  order  not  to  injure  them. 


also  because  it  possesses  the  desirable  prop¬ 
erty  of  standing  dust  and  gas  well.  It  grows 
well  in  ordinary  soil,  and  is  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant,  The  leaves  are  from 
six  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  from  three  to 
five  in  width,  and  finely  marked  with  green 
aud  white.  It  is  rather  a  curious  plant,  as 
far  as  its  flowers  are  concerned,  for  in  shape 
they  resemble  a  little,  round  shield,  with  a 
mushroom-shaped  stigma;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  produced  at  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  When  grown  in  the  window  gar¬ 
den,  sponge  the  leaves  occasionally  to  remove 
dust,  and  give  a  Winter  temperature  of  from 
45  to  50  degrees.  C.  E.  Parnell. 


His  cows  are  substantially  thoroughbred, 
having  been  bred  for  years  to  pure- bred  sires. 
Here  is  a  gain  of  50  per  cent,  in  income  with  a 
very  small  outlay  in  cost.  It  was  a  wise  fore¬ 
thought  which  has  led  to  this  gratifying  result. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD 


COLONEL  F.  D.  CURTIS, 


How  some  faimers  will  hang  on  to  old  no¬ 
tional  There  is  not  much  satisfaction  in  try¬ 
ing  to  convince  a  sulky  man.  He  hates  to  ao- 
kuowledge  tnat  there  is  any  batter  way  than 
his,  and  6ome  of  them  wont.  One  of  this 
class  said  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday:  “  If 
I  do  it  then  people  will  say  you  changed 
me,”  and  so  he  would  not  be  changed.  This 
man  will  buy  carrots  to  color  his  butter  as 
long  as  he  lives. 


The  buyers  all  want  red  apples.  They  say 
they  sell  the  best.  This  fancy  for  color  has 
given  Baldwins  a  boom,  as  they  are  red  and 
handle  and  ship  well.  There  is  another  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  fruit — the  tree  is  hardy  aud  a 
constant  bearer.  1  do  not  like  the  apple  to 
eat,  but  on  account  of  its  market  valQe  and 
the  hardiness  of  the  tree  and  strong  bearing 
propensity,  in  an  orchard  of  100  trees  I  would 
plant  75  Baldwins.  Too  many  varieties  of 
fruit  are  a  nuisance.  They  make  au  endless 


THE  PRENTISS  AND  SALEM  GRAPES 


K.  WILLIAMS, 


e  no  ocner  lor  ner  mince-pies  and  company 
apple-sauce — this  bad  to  be  extra  nice,  you 
know— but  since  the  country  has  become  so 
open,  exposed  to  the  cold  winds,  the  trees 
winter-kill.  The  Spitzenburgh  wants  protec¬ 
tion  and  a  virgin  soil.  The  latter  requirement 
can  be  made  up  in  part  by  the  use  of  ashes, 
and  the  former  by  planting  wind-breaks  of 
evergreens.  I  treated  a  stunted  Fameuse  ap¬ 
ple-tree  30  years  ago  w  ith  a  wheelbarrow  load 
of  leached  ashes,  and  that  tree  shows  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  it  to  this  day.  Somehow,  we  all  like 
the  kinds  of  apples  we  used  to  eat  when  we 
were  young,  and  so  Rhode  Island  Greenings, 
Gilliflowers  and  Bellflowers  still  have  a  place 
in  our  hearts  and  in  my  orchard.  They  bring 
to  mind  the  times  when  neighbors  used  to 
“ come  over  and  spend  the  evening” — those 
old-fashioned,  informal  visits,  in  which  apples 
filled  an  important  part  of  the  social  cheer. 
They  used  to  keep  company  with  the  dough¬ 
nuts  when  we  were  young. 

The  fattening  hogs  have  not  lost  a  meal  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  been  over-fed,  and  every 
day  they  have  had  a  change  from  the  corn 
diet  to  sorghum  as  long  as  it  lasted,  which 
was  up  to  tbe  first  of  November;  and  since 
then  to  carrot  tops,  which  they  would  leave 
tho  corn  to  eat.  It  is  queer  that  mankind, who 
are  so  fond  of  a  variety  of  food  and  all  kinds 
of  relishes,  undertake  to  confine  their  pigs  to 
one  kind  and  expect  that  they  will  eat  of  this 
nd  infinitum.  It  is  not  natural.  I  have 
found  out  another  thing  in  feeding  young 
pigs,  viz  ,  if  they  be  allowed  the  run  of  a  field 
they  will  eat  a  great  deal  more  corn  and  do 
well.  Eight  pigs,  10  weeks  old,  were  shut  up 
in  a  pen  and  fed  almost  exclusively  on  corn 
for  lack  of  other  food.  They  did  not  thrive, 


The  Prentiss. 

In  response  to  the  Rural’s  inquiry  for  my 
experience  with  the  Prentiss  Grape,  I  would 
say  that  my  vine  fruited  the  first  time  this 
season,  producing  35  clusters.  The  vine  was 
planted  in  the  Spring  of  ’80  and  made  a  growth 
of  a  single  cane  about  six  feet  long.  This 
was  cut  down  to  four  feet  and  but  two  buds 
were  allowed  to  grow  last  year,  in  tbe  hope 
that  they  would  give  me  a  little  fruit;  but 
they  failed  to  do  so.  These  two  canes  were 
pruned  to  eight  or  ten  buds  each  last  Fall,  and 
the  vine  was  bent  down  on  the  ground,  no 
other  protection  being  given  it. 


This  season’s 

result  was  as  stated  above. 

The  clusters  were  of  medium  size,  close  and 
compact,  being  in  this  respect  about  the  same 
as  well  grown  Dianas,  not  shouldered;  ber¬ 
ries  perhaps  a  trifle  larger  than  Dianas  gen¬ 
erally.  With  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen 
of  the  best  clusters— reserved  for  exhibition— 
they  were  mostly  sampled  by  visitors  on  the 
ground,  in  comparison  with  Martha  and 
Duchess  and  generally  given  the  preference. 
The  vine  is  so  far  sufficiently  vigorous  and 
healthy,  though  not  so  rampant  a  grower 
as  the  Duchess. 

We  have  had  one  of  the  most  peculiar  sea¬ 
sons — very  dry  daring  Summer  and  up  to 
early  in  September,  then  continuous  and 
abundant  rains,  the  transition  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other  being  so  great  that  the 
grapes  could  not  stand  it,  so  that  cracking, 
mildew  and  rot  were  abundant.  The  Pren¬ 
tiss  did  not  wholly  escape,  though  affected 
less  than  some  others.  With  a  more  favor¬ 
able  season,  as  the  vine  gets  age,  I  shall  expect 
it  to  do  better.  With  this  limited  experience 
I  look  upon  the  Prentiss  as  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  present  limited  list  of  hardy, 
reliable  white  grapes,  and  worthy  of  ex¬ 
tended  trial. 

Tbe  Salem  Grape. 

When  first  introduced,  this  grape  was 
claimed  to  be  the  best  and  most  promising  of 
all  of  Rogers’s  Hybrids,  a  claim  that  up  to  this 
time  has,  1  think,  hardly  been  established. 
With  me  it  sets  too  many  small  and  imperfect 
bunches;  the  best  are  only  of  medium  size; 
but  in  perfection  they  are  attractive  and 
handsome;  color,  red  or  deep  pink;  berries 
large,  sweet  and  pleasant;  skin  thick  but  less 
so  than  that  of  the  Agawam,  otherwise  these 
two  varieties  resemble  each  other  very  much. 
The  vine  is  a  vigorous  grower  but  very  liable 
to  mildew  of  foliage  and  fruit,  and  the  latter 
sometimes  rots  badly.  If  by  age  of  vine,  cul¬ 
ture,  training  or  pruning,  we  could  remedy 
the  habit  of  tbe  imperfect  fertilizing  ©f  tbe  ber¬ 
ries,  and  secure  suoh  clusters  as  we  saw  during 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


I  obtained  a  specimen  of  Abutilon  Blood 
Red  last  Spring,  and  it  has  proved  to 
be  such  a  grand  addition  to  this  flue  class 
of  plants  that  I  am  inclined  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  concerning  it.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
a  very  floriferous  variety,  producing  its  iarge, 
blood-rod  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
They  are  also  marked  with  dark  veins.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  very  desirable  plant 
for  the  window  garden. 

The  finest  spike  of  gladiolus  that  I  have 
seen  this  season,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Allen,  of  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  at  the  October 
meeting  of  tbe  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  It  is  a  new  seedling  of  his,  aud  blos¬ 
somed  for  tbe  first  time  this  season.  It  is 
named  the  John  Torrey.  It  was  awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit,  which  it  well  deserved. 

The  new  Abutilon,  Fire  King,  which  was 
so  highly  praised,  has  proved  to  be  of  little 
value.  I  have  one,  and  that  is  enough  for  me, 
for  the  present.  I  do  not  suppose  I  could  give 
the  plant  away.  It  will  not  flower  with  me, 
although  it  is  described  as  being  a  very  free- 
flowering  variety. 

The  Variegated  Japan  Sweet  Flag,  or  Cal 
amus  (Acotub  Japonieus  variegatus),  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  window  garden,  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  It  is  also  mucii  prized  for  hanging 
baskets.  It  is  a  neat- growing,  grass-like 
plant,  with  nicely- variegated  leaves. 


The  White  Belgian  carrots  yielded  twice  ns 
much  as  the  Long  Orange.  If  they  are  as 
good  for  feeding  they  are  much  more  profita¬ 
ble.  1  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  are 
not  just  as  good  as  the  Orange,  except  the 
color,  and  as  carrots  are  not  required,  nor 
annatto,  to  color  the  butter  at  Kirby  Home¬ 
stead,  I  prefer  the  White  carrots. 


Alternanthera  paronycoides  major  au- 
rea,  is  a  very  long  name  for  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  plant.  It  is  of  tjwarf,  compact  habit, 
apd  bright  goldec-yellow  foliage,  which  is  re¬ 
tained  throughout  the  season.  It  is  of  special 
value  for  ribbon  lines,  and  single  specimens  in 
the  mixed  borders  always  attract  attention. 

Mr.  Allen  has  been  very  successful  with 
his  seedling  gladioli  this  season,  and  has 
obtained  a  number  of  superband  distinct  vari¬ 
eties.  The  highest  award  was  given  him  at 
the  September  meeting  of  the  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  for  another  superb  seed¬ 
ling,  Emma  Thursby.  As  there  was  very 
close  competition  toe  this  premium,  Mr.  Allen 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  success. 

In  selecting  plants  for  the  window  garden, 
be  sure  to  obtain  a  plant  or  two  of  the  double 
White  Alyasum.  It  is  similar  in  everyway 
to  the  well-known  Sweet  Aiyssum,  bat  pos¬ 
sesses  the  desirable  quality  of  having  double 
flowers,  and  thus  remaining  in  blossom  for  a 
much  longer  period.  Asa  plant  for  the  flower- 
border,  It  is  indispensable,  and  it  is  valuable 
for  cut  flowers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  which 
should  be  taken  from  those  plants  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  perfect  double  flowers. 

Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  plant  for  the  window  garden,  on  account 


our  Hudson  River  grape  trip,  we  should  feel 
inclined  to  plant  it  more  largely.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Agawam,  No.  15,  as  both 
are  grapes  that  please  the  eye  and  palate  of 
nearly  all  my  visitors— a  good  test. 

From  experience  and  observation  I  conclude 
there  is  much  confusion  existing  in  regard  to 
these  hybrids  of  Mr.  Rogers,  both  as  to  names 
and  numbers.  This  is  no  doubt  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  of  them 
that  are  so  nearly  alike  as  hardly  to 
be  distinguishable  by  the  most  expert. 
If  two  or  three  at  the  most,  comprising  the 
best  of  each  color,  had  bean  selected  and  put 
upon  triul  and  the  rest  all  destroyed,  we  should 
have  the  cream  of  the  whole  collection,  and 
avoid  an  immense  amount  of  confusion  and 
conflict  of  opinions. 

My  Salmis  I  suppose  to  be  Rogers’s  No.  53, 
which  1  believe  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
true  number;  but  some  designate  it  as  No.  22. 
Now  if  these  two  numbers  designate  two  dis¬ 
tinct  grapes  aud  both  are  sent  out  as  Salems, 
it  will  readily  account  for  one  cause  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  existing  among  cultiva¬ 
tors  regarding  this  grape.  In  conclusion,  I 
can  only  say  I  like  the  Salem;  and  shall  not 
discard  it  yet,  though  it  is  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


Farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  discovered 
that  one  Jersey  cow  in  the  herd  will  color 
tbe  butter  as  yellow  as  carrots.  They  used  to 
grate  them  fine  and  churn  these  gratings  with 
the  cream  when  the  cows  were  fed  on  hay, 
and  so  get  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  butter.  This 
carroty  butter  will  not  keep  so  well  with  the 
vegetable  substance  mixed  in  it,  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  is  apt  to  be  streaked.  The  milk  from 
the  Jersey  cow  makes  a  uniform  color,  and 
does  not  affect  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
butter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  cow  to  get  this  benefit.  A  high 
grade  will  do  as  well,  and  even  a  half-blood, 
if  strongly  marked  with  the  Jersey  character¬ 
istic,  rich  yellow  milk.  The  farmers  former¬ 
ly  came  in  the  Spring  to  get  a  few  carrots  to 
color  the  early -made  butter,  but  now  patron¬ 
ize  the  Jersey  bulls  and  raise  the  heifer  calves. 


Harrowing  W heat  in  Spring.— Professor 
E.  M.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  Farm,  made  experiments  with  plats 
of  Winter  wheat,  some  of  which  he  harrowed 
and  others  not.  The  difference  in  the  product 
of  the  pints  is  giveu  as  follows: 


— i  ,  . _  ,  Grain 

Plat  A,  Harrowed . ...17.18 

“  8,  Unbarrowed.. . ILK! 

“  C,  Harrowed . 12.40 

"  D,  Unharrowed . 11. SB 

“  K.  Harrowed . 10.13 

"  K.  Unhurrowed. . 14.53 

Av.  .yield  of  harrowed  plats . 15.21 

"  unharrowed  plats.. 12. 77 

Increased  yield  by  harrowing.,  2.44 


BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONS  D 


What  a  pity  it  is  the  world  is  not  so  made 
that  sitting  lazily  in  the  sunshine  all  day  can’t 
be  called  hard  work,  with  good  wages  ap¬ 
pended.  However,  some  people  would  grum¬ 
ble  even  then . 

One  of  the  misfortunes  which  afflict  many 
of  us  is  that  we  want  to  eat  the  kernel  with¬ 
out  cracking  the  nut. . 


Esquire  Davidson  says  he  makes  twice  as 
much  butter  from  the  same  number  of  Jersey 
cows  as  he  formerly  did  from  natives,  with 
the  same  kind  of  feeding  and  treatment.  He 
sells  the  butter  from  five  to  ten  cents  higher 
than  other  neighbors  who  do  not  keep  Jerseys 
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Dr.  Williams,  of  Hugo,  Ill.,  says  that 
Early  Ohio  is  as  early  as  one  could  desire, 
but  there  are  too  many  small  tubers . 


Curnyui  Ijcre. 


NOTES  FROM  EAST  OHIO. 


We  have  had  most  delightful  weather  so 
far,  except  just  a  day  now  and  then.  There 
is  one  general  characteristic  of  the  weather 
this  Fall,  which,  as  a  rule,  will  hold  good 
from  the  start.  Our  rains  have  been  followed 
by  nice,  clear  weather.  Although  a  little 
frosty  just  now,  it  is  just  the  sort  of  weather 
that  is  desirable  at  this  season.  Rain  and 
weather  have  been  excellent  for  wheat  grow¬ 
ing;  still  wheat  has  not  done  well,  as  a  rule, 
especially  that  put  in  previous  to  Sept.  25.  I 
think  the  wire-worm  is  the  greatest  trouble. 
On  some  fields  there  are  spots  almost  bare, 
while  there  is  but  here  and  there  a  field  that 
looks  fresh  and  green,  with  the  ground  bid  as 
it  should  be.  Thero  never  was  a  crop  put  in 
with  greater  care,  or  on  which  more  labor 
and  expense  were  bestowed,  and  there  is  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  as  to  present  ap¬ 
pearance  and  future  prospects.  That  sown  in 
October  has  made  a  very  line  start,  and  is 
looking  the  very  picture  of  health;  and  as 
about  half  the  crop  was  put  in  late,  take  it 
all  in  all,  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  A  great  deal  depends,  however,  on  the 
Winter;  if  it  should  be  open  with  much  freezing 
and  thawing,  it  will  certainly  be  very  hard  on 
it.  The  corn  crop  is  turning  out  beyond  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  farmers 
are  in  the  very  best  of  humor  over  it.  Take 
it  all  over,  I  have  the  best  field  of  ten  acres  I 
ever  raised,  and  while  it  would  not  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  anythiug  extra  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  in  this  neighborhood  it  is  very  good. 
It  was  put  in  with  a  corn  planter,  and  being 
drilled  was  only  worked  one  way.  The  plant¬ 
er  had  a  fertilizer  attachment,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  superphosphate,  equal  to  about  100 
pounds  per  acre,  was  put  in  at  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Although  somewhat  of  an  experiment, 
it  was  entirely  satisfactory,  both  as  to  tend¬ 
ing  and  results.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  to  work  corn  drilled  with  a  planter,  to 
what  it  is  where  it  is  dropped  by  hand.  There 
are  no  deep  furrows  ;  the  coru  stands  in  a 
straight,  narrow  row,  and  plow  or  cultivator 
can  be  ruu  close  up  to  it,  which  enables  a  per¬ 
son  with  care  to  cover  up  the  weeds,  and  a3 
to  the  labor  in  planting  there  is  no  compari¬ 
son  between  the  two  methods,  especially  if 
fertilizers  are  used. 

The  potato  crop  is  a  failure,  compared  to 
what  was  expected.  The  early  ones  turned 
out  good,  and  were  nice  and  sound,  but  the 
later  planting  yielded  poorly,  and  they  have 
rotted  badly;  so  that  instead  of  there  being 
an  over-supply  at  low  prices,  potatoes  are  in 
demand  at  advanced  rates.  There  are  a  good 
many  apples  along  the  Ohio  River,  but  aside 
from  those  there  is  none  worth  mentioning, 
and  people  will  have  to  do  without  their  usual 
supply  for  Winter  use.  There  are  a  good 
many  shipped  from  the  South,  but  the  price 
puts  them  out  of  reach  except  as  a  luxury. 
In  the  early  partof  the  season  hogs  sold  atseven 
cents  per  pound  and  even  more,  but  they  are 
now  dull  at  six  cents.  Fat  cattle  are  in  good 
demand  all  the  tune,  aud  bring  from  four  to 
five  cents.  The  coal  mining  interests  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  the  greatest  drawback 
being  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  furnish 
flats.  Winter  will  find  people  with  plenty  of 
work  for  all,  and  general  prosperity. 

IRONDALK,  O.,  Nov.  23.  M.  N.  R 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Nebraska. 

100th  Meridian,  Dawson  Co.,  Nov.  14. — A 
few  years  ago  the  wise  men  confidently  stated 
that  at  this  line  was  the  extreme  limit  of  raiu- 
full;  but  from  the  crops  yf  this  anil  last  year 
we  judge  they  were  mistaken.  Wheat  will 
average  through  the  county  15  bushels,  mauy 
fields  yielding  as  high  as  25 ;  oats,  50  bushels; 
rye,  25  to  50;  barley,  25  to  40;  flax,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  15,  some  fields  yielding  20  on  sod 
broken  this  Spring.  Present  prices  are: 
Wheat,  OS  cents;  corn,  30  cents;  oats,  25  cents. 
Eighty  thousand  cattle  have  been  shipped  to 
Eastern  markets  this  Fall  up  to  Nov.  1,  and 
the  shipping  season  still  continues.  The  above 
figures  are  for  Nebraska  alone.  The  whole 
number  shipped  over  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  up  to  that  date  was  180,000.  A  large 
amount  of  Eastern  and  English  capital  has 
been  invested  in  the  West  this  year  in  stock 
growing.  Fremen  Brothers  of  Loudon  have 
$1,500,000  in  cattle  and  ranches  at  Tongue  and 
Powder  Rivers,  in  Montana  aud  Wyoming. 
Nebraska  will  do  her  share  in  answering  the 
question,  “  W here  will  our  meat  come  from  i" 
The  time  is  near  when  the  slaughtering  will  be 
done  near  the  base  of  supply  and  the  meat 
sent  in  refrigerator  cars  from  Nebraska,  j  .  a!J 


New  York. 

Middlesex,  Yates  Co.,  Nov.  20. — In  this 
section  there  was  a  large  yield  of  wheat.  Rye 
more  than  an  average.  Oats  a  good  crop. 
Barley  not  np  to  the  average  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather  in  July.  Corn  a  good  crop 
and  of  fine  quality.  Potatoes  about  half  a 
crop.  Apples  nearly  a  failure:  here  and 
there,  however,  an  orchard  bore  a  fair  crop 
of  inferior  quality.  The  wind  blew  off  most 
of  the  fruit  before  it  had  ripened.  Peaches 
an  entire  failure  on  account  of  “curl  leaf.” 
Small  fruits  were  plentiful.  A  large  acreage 
of  wheat  was  sown  this  Fall  and  the  crop  is 
looking  well.  Two  of  my  neighbors  had  40 
acres  of  ccrn  from  which  they  husked  4,000 
bushels.  w.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rochester  Mills,  Indiana  Co.,  Nov.  23.— 
Wheat,  some  plots  good  and  some  very  poor; 
average  about  12  bushels.  Rye, 'good.  Hay, 
ditto.  Oats  a  light  crop.  Corn  is  not  a  full 
average  crop;  some  fields  are  good  and  some 
very  poor.  Potatoes  not  a  full  average,  some 
rotting.  Apple  crop  very  light.  Wheat  $1; 
rye  75c;  oats  50c.;  corn,  ear,  40c.;  apples  $1 
per  bushel.  G.  H. 

Tippecanoe,  Fayette  Co. — Wheat  is  an  av¬ 
erage  crop.  Corn,  three-fourths  of  a  crop; 
potatoes,  three-quarters;  apples  a  failure — 
all  fell  off.  n.  j.  p. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota  Junction,  Dodge  Co.,  Nov.  20. 
— Wheat  good;  yield  from  15  to  28  bushels 
per  acre.  Oats  good;  30  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.  Barley  good;  40  to  42  bushels  per  acre 
A  good  many  acres  were  sown  last  Spring. 
Price  low;  40  to  60  cents  per  bushel;  colored 
badly.  Com  a  fair  crop.  Fruit  very  good. 
"Winter  apples  50  cents  per  bushel.  We  have 
not  had  any  snow  yet.  Farmers  are  plowing. 
Fall  work  nearly  done.  Fall  wheat  looks 
good  generally.  a. 
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RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Illinois, 

Onarga,  Iroquois  Co.,  Nov.  IS. — Hollyhocks 
and  celery  fine.  Squashes  did  not  get  ripe. 
The  Washington  Oats  did  well  this  season; 
they  weigh  40  pounds  to  the  bushel.  I  took 
several  first  prizes  on  them  at  the  fairs.  My 
White  Elephant  Potatoes  gave  me  a  fine  crop 
this  season,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  522?s  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  H.  H.  c. 

West  Jersey,  Stark  Co.,  Nov.  21.— The 
wheat  grew  finely,  but  rusted  badly,  and 
didn’t  fill  out  well.  Corn  not  planted.  Gem 
squash  splendid ;  celery,  ditto.  h.  e.  m’c. 

Minnesota. 

Warsaw,  Rice  Co.,  Nov  23. — Planted  109 
grains  of  Rural  Flint  coru  on  May  10:  55 
germinated.  To  prevent  frost  from  injuring 
it  I  made  use  of  paper  and  blankets,  covering 
it  up  every  evening.  There  were  four,  five 
and  six  suckers  which  I  couldn’t  tell  from  the 
main  stalks,  and  all  bore  big  ears.  Some  of 
it  grew  15  feet  eight  inches  high ;  and  some  of 
the  ears  were  17>£  inches  long,  and  some  of 
the  cobs  that  didn’t  fill  out  were  20  inches 
long.  Drought  hurt  it  at  the  eud  of  August 
and  the  beginning  of  September,  but  I  got 
over  200  eais  and  78  pounds  of  shelled  corn. 
I  have  72  Perfect  Gem  squashes.  Flowers 
fine.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

Keeney's  Settlement,  Cortlaud  Co. — 
Perfect  Gem  Squash  did  finely,  yielding  30  or 
more  excellent  squashes;  like  them  very  much. 
Planted  four  seeds  of  the  hollyhock  of  which 
three  grew  and  are  lookiug  fine.  I  have 
planted  the  wheat  which  you  sent  ine  and  in¬ 
tend  to  take  good  care  of  it  aud  see  what  it  will 
do  in  this  section.  W e  have  had  a  very  poor 
season  for  corn  this  year.  T.  j.  w. 

I’enitsy  Ivutiiu. 

Tippecanoe,  Fayette  Co.— The  Rural 
seeds  have  always  done  for  me  better  than 
was  represented  by  the  Rural.  I  think  the 
corn  is  a  wonder.  When  I  planted  it  1  had 
no  intention  of  trying  for  the  prize;  all  I 
wished  was  to  see  if  it  was  suited  to  my  land, 
as  the  farm  has  been  run  down  and  worked 
till  it  would  hardly  sprout^pennyroyal,  and  I 
think  the  corn  will  suit.  N.  J  p. 

Wisconsin. 

Appleton,  Outagamie  Co.,  Nov.  23. — 
Planted  156  kernels  of  Rural  Flint  Corn  on 
May  23;  88  germinated.  Cut  it  October  20 — 
nearly  five  mouths  from  planting — weighed, 
uushelled,  100  pounds;  shelled,  60  pouuds. 
Fifty  splendid  squashes  from  three  vines.  Fif¬ 
teen  celery  plauts  and  12  hollyhocks.  H.  m’c. 

Minnesota  Junction,  Dodge  Co.,  Nov.  20. 
—Planted  130  grains  of  Rural  Dent  Coru  on 
May  19;  had  115  stalks  and  159  ears,  which 
weighed  144  pounds  14  ounces  and  shelled  96 
pouuds  14  ounces.  A  trifle  too  far  north  for 
Dent  corn.  Gem  squash  splendid.  Holly¬ 
hocks  fine.  a. 


<ll)£  (Stxwxisi. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  a  ttention.l 

THE  BEAN  WEEVIL. 

E.  J.  B.,  Bremen,  Ohio. — As  the  Bean 
weevil — the  great  pest  of  bean  growers  in 
the  East — is  likely  ere  long  to  spread  all  over 
the  West  too,  unless  some  preventive  or 
remedy  is  devised,  what  would  the  Rural 
suggest  in  this  line  ? 

Answer  by  Prop.  C.  V.  Riley.— In  reply 
to  the  above  questions  regarding  the  Bean- 
weevil  I  would  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  one  sovereign  remedy.  The  question 
would  be  answered  best  by  stating  in  regard 
to  this  pest  a  few  facts  not  generally  under¬ 
stood:  1st.  Unlike  the  Pea-weevil,  the  Bean- 
weevil  continues  to  mutliply  in  the  stored 
beans,  2nd.  These,  when  infested,  are  usually 
reduced  at  last  to  nothing  but  powder,  and 
have  no  value  as  seed.  3rd.  As  there  are 
several  weevils  usually  infesting  the  same 
bean,  there  can  be  no  object  in  destroying  the 
weevils  with  ‘a  view  of  saving  the  beans 
whether  for  food  or  for  seed,  4th.  The  ob¬ 
ject  should,  therefore,  be  either  to  prevent 
the  attack  of  the  insect  or  to  limit  its  multi¬ 
plication  in  stored  beans  already  infested. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  first  object  is,  I 
suspect,  well-nigh  impossible,  as  the  insects 
doubtless  begin  to  work  on  the  ripening  beans 
before  theso  are  harvested.  The  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  second  object  is  possible^but  only 
with  considerable  care  and  expense.  Hot 
water  can  scarcely  be  used  to  advantage  for 
the  simple  reasou  that  it  would  tend  to  injure 
the  beans  both  for  seed  and  for  culinary  pur 
poses.  Dry  heat  may,  however,  without 
much  doubt  be  used  with  advantage,  though 
no  sufficiently  careful  experiments  have  yet 
been  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  test  the 
best  mauner  of  applying  it,  or  what  degree  of 
heat  would  destroy  all  eggs,  larvae  and  mature 
weevils  without  seriously  affecting  the  beans 
that  are  yet  sound  or  uninfested.  Large  bean 
growers  could  afford  to  build  some  special 
oven  in  which  the  whole  crop  might  be  gradu¬ 
ally  quarantined  aud  disinfected  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  no  other  care  would  be  necessary 
then  than  to  keep  the  disinfected  crop  in  ab¬ 
solutely  tight  sacks  or  vesselo.  Bisulphide  of 
carbon,  poured  in  small  quantity  into  air¬ 
tight  vessels  containing  the  beans,  might  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  heat,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  prove  effectual.  I  should  be  willing  to  go 
to  some  expense  in  testing  the  efficacy  of 
either  of  these  methods  if  I  could  be  assured 
of  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  infested 
beans  for  carrying  on  the  experiment. 

paralysis  in  hogs. 

E.  C.,  Eatontoivn,  N.  J.—  One  of  my  hogs  is 
afflicted  with  paralysis — what  is  the  cause  and 
a  remedy  ? 

Ans. — Paralysis  in  hogs,  so  far  as  one-half 
the  body  (paraplegia)  is  concerned,  maybe 
due  to  more  than  one  cause  and  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  distinguish  one  cause  from  another 
until  post  mortem  examination.  The  causes 
may  be,  first  and  most  frequent,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  covering  membrane  of  the  spine 
called  spinal  meningitis:  second,  azotcemia 
due  to  disorder  of  the  liver;  third,  rheuma¬ 
tism, and  fourth,  but  more  rarely,  from  parasi¬ 
tic  worms  in  the  kidneys  or  the  tissues  of  the 
lumbar  region.  The  very  common  neglect  in 
regard  to  feeding  and  sheltering  swine  and 
the  comparative  infrequency  of  the  parasites 
referred  to,  as  well  as  the  popular  readiness 
to  attribute  disease  to  occult,  rather  than  to 
simple  and  prevalent  causes,  explain  why 
this  complaint  should  be  so  frequent  and,  at 
the  same  time,  why  it  should  be  thought  due 
to  the  least  probable  disorder.  The  first  and 
second  causes  may  be  both  due  to  indiges¬ 
tion  from  over-feeding  or  in  consequence  of 
feeding  upon  coarse  aud  innutritious  food.  A 
hog  is  a  gluttonous  feeder  aud  it  requires  the 
closest  watch  fulness  to  regulate  the  food  as 
to  quantity  and  kind,  and  it  is  here  that  fail¬ 
ure  generally  occurs.  Poor  lodging  “  upon 
the  cold  ground”  is  usually  the  fate  of  the 
hog,  aud  this,  too,  sometimes  produces  this 
disorder.  The  preseuoe  of  worms  in  the  kid¬ 
neys  may  be  easily  known  by  subjecting  the 
urine  to  a  microscope,  when  the  eggs  of  the 
parasites  can  be  perceived.  Without  the 
presence  of  these  eggs  there  will  be  no  worms 
in  the  kidneys.  As  the  effects  of  these  dis¬ 
orders  are  wholly  upon  the  nerves,  and  the 
disease  is  wholly  due  to  weakness  or  inaction 
of  the  nerves  of  motion,  which  control  the 
hind  limbs,  the  flesh  is  not  injured  in  any 
way  for  use.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  use  animals 
so  uffeeted  for  breeding,  as  nervous  disorders, 
especially  one  of  this  kind,  very  readily  be¬ 
come  hereditary. 

PULLING  ON  A  WH1FFLETREE. 

E.  C.  E.,  Sandusky,  O. — In  pulling  on  a 
common  whiffletree  does  the  horse  that  keeps 
ahead  have  any  advantage  over  the  other? 


Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the 
double-tree.  If  the  aft-holes  are  all  in 
line  as  shown  at  Fig.  466,  first  illustration, 


Fig.  466. 


the  draft  would  be  the  same  for  each  horse, 
whether  one  was  ahead  of  the  other  or  not.  If 
the  holes  are  not  in  line,  there  is  a  difference 
in  favor  of  the  forward  horse  or  the  backward 
horse  a3  the  holes  may  be  placed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if,  as  is  usual,  the  center  hole  is  forward 
of  the  end  holes,  as  shown  in  the  second  figure, 
the  forward  horse  would  have  the  advantage, 
as  may  be  9een  by  taroing  the  double-tree  a 
little,  when  the  forward  hole  will  be  found  to 
be  further  from  the  center  on  the  line  of  draft 
than  the  hinder  one.  This  may  be  seen  by 
the  lower  illustration  in  Fig.  466,  and 
the  horse  which  has  the  longer  half  of  the 
lever  will,  of  course,  have  the  easier  work. 

ROUP  IN  FOWLS. 

H.  S.  P.,  Monroe,  N.  S'.,  wants  a  remedy 
for  roup  in  fowls. 

Ans. — We  have  mentioned  various  remedies 
heretofore,  a  few  of  which  are:  Give  a  tabls- 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  fora  week,  with  mashed 
and  chopped  vegetables.  Or  swab  the  throat 
with  strong  copperas  water  every  night  and 
give  a  tablespoonful  of  solution  of  chlorate  of 
potash  three  times  a  day.  Perhaps  the  follow  - 
ing  is  as  good  as  any :  Feed  lightly  on  oat  meal 
mixed  with  ale  or  beer  and  chopped  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Wash  the  head  and  bill  in  warm  water 
and  giye  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron  daily. 
The  fowls  must  be  kept  warm,  and  the  heads 
clean  by  bathing. 

WHITE  SPECKS  IN  BUTTER. 

J.  M.  C.,  Ballston.  O.,  asks  what  causes 
white  specks  in  butter. 

Ans. — These  are  caused  by  a  too  rapid  sour¬ 
ing  of  the  milk  or  by  keeping  the  cream  in  too 
warm  a  place.  The  cream  should  be  stirred 
every  day  as  fresh  cream  is  added  to  it.  When 
fresh  cream  containing  more  or  less  milk  is 
mixed  with  that  which  has  been  skimmed  pre¬ 
viously  and  has  become  somewhat  sour  the 
milk  is  at  once  curdled  and  the  small  Hakes  of 
curd  become  inclosed  in  masses  of  cream 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  from 
the  butter  after  churning.  Careful  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  cream  is  the  best  preventive. 

Miscellaneous. 

«!?.  B.,  Kenyon,  O.  1,  What  is  the  best 
time  to  purchase  bees  ?  3.  About  how  many 
bees  should  there  be  in  a  strong  colony  ?  3. 
About  how  much  food  should  a  colony  have 
on  going  into  Winter-quarters  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Bees  may  be  safely  purchased  any 
time  in  the  Summer.  If  they  are  bought  in 
the  Fall  they  should  be  obcained  somewhat 
cheaper,  in  view  of  the  risk  of  wintering,  un¬ 
less  the  seller  will  guarantee  that  they  will 
winter  safely.  2.  A  strong  colony,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tho  swarming  season,  should  have 
a  fertile  queen,  a  few  hundred  drones  and 
about  40,000  workers.  3.  About  30  pounds  of 
honey  or  coffee  “A”  sugar. 

E.  C.  O.,  Indianapolis,  lnd.,  referring  to  an 
item  about  pig-nuts  as  horse  feed  under  What 
Others  Say  in  a  late  Rural,  asks  what  is 
pig-nut  and  how  is  it  prepared  for  feed. 

Ans.— Pig  nut  is  a  species  of  hickory— Carya 
glabra.  It  is  widely  distributed  among  the 
hickories  as  far  west  as  Iowa.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  its  use  as  feed,  we  have  given  all  the 
information  in  our  possession. 

O.  T.  Shaft,  Savannah,  Oa. — We  are  sorry 
to  be  unable  to  name  either  the  strawberry 
or  bean. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  week  Endin'* 
Saturday,  December  2. 

R.  31.— H.  E,  DcG.— E.  S.— J.  V.  P.—R.  E.  H.— J.  S.  V 
W.-L.  N.-A.  B.  D.-W.  R.-H  E.  3leC.-H.  D.-E. 
C  B.— A.  S.— T.  T.,  l  Uauics  for  carol  corn— J.  V.  Cotta, 
thanks  for  blackberries— A.  J.  C..  grapes  received— 
Nelson  K.,  yes,  September  1st.— J.  T.  \  — T.  D.  B.— 
31.  Nelson,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  your  experience 
—Albert  Flagg,  corn  reeelvod— E.  W.— H.  S.  S.— \V. 

B.  31. — T.  u.  H.-T.  N.  B.-J.  i.  S.,  a  tine  report- 
W.  H.,  give  the  full  report  -D.  U.— F.  II.— T.  J .  W.— 
E.  S,— II.  F.-E.  J.  C.—C.  O.D.-A.  R.-S  P.  O.-P.B.— 
A.  F.-G.  W.  J.  \Y.  D.-H.  H.  C.-Mra.  I.  F.-E.  J.  R.— 

C.  D.  S.— G.  T.  K  —  J.  B  C.-E.  L.  S.— C.  W.  S.— F.  H, 
Mrs.  J.  McJ.  Sen.— C.  W.  H.— J.  T.  A  — E.  O.  R.- 
C  A.  G. — E.  W.  T.— S.  N.  P, — John  Burr.  Kansas,  Early 
Victor,  Nos  1,  2,  S,  4.7  aud'Jreci  Ived— S.  O.  A.— H.  S.— 

M.  B.  C.-G.  W.  H.-a  R.-E.  N.  8.-K  A.  I _ A.  L. 

C.— J-  S  — G.  \\.  T.— A.  J.  C.-D.  M.-B.  D.  R.-L.  R. 
W.— J  W.  C.— G.  C.  DeBu,  thanks- S.  D.  C.— A.  H.  \V.— 
S.  B.  K.-C.  H.— YV.  YV.  H.-W.  W.  H.-E,  8.  T.-C.  C. 
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The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  *>e  s-wt 
to  all  ytoi  ly  snlscribars  from,  moo  u)  til 
January  l,  1884,  for  $2. 00. 


We  are  glad  tn  lie  able  to  ary  that  our 
venerable  friend  Mr.  Charles  Downing  is 
rapid  y  improving,  and  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  are  very  much  encouiaged. 


If  any  of  our  readers  know  where  we 
can  purchase  Blark-bt  arded  Centennial 
Wheat  (no  matt*  r  how  small  or  large  the 
quantity)  they  would  confer  a  favor  if 
they  would  advise  us. 


All  readers  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  should  send  for  our  new  Poster 
and  Premium  Lists.  A  postal-card  ap¬ 
plication  suffices  and  wc  shall  be  glad  to 
send  them  piomptly. 


Oim  subscribers,  in  renewing,  will  very 
greatly  oblige  us  by  stating  ,vlen  their 
subscriptions  expire.  This  will  help  in 
posting  their  names  and  prevent  the  send¬ 
ing  of  duplicate  coj  ies.  State  when 
your  subscriptions  expire ! 


“I  must  confess,”  Mr.  Iloward  A. 
Chase  writes  us,  with  regard  to  tie 
Champion  Quince,  “that  I  think  the 
impression  that  will  be  given  the  public 
by  the  insertion  of  the  cut  in  your  recent 
issue,  and  your  note  regarding  the  same, 
will  do  the"  fruit  rather  an  injustice.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  statement  that  it  has 
not  done  well  on  your  grounds,  as  the 
way  that  you  express  it,  which,  I  think, 
will  lead  many  to  infer  that  tht  Champion 
is  a  small  and  inferior  quince.” 


A  few  days  since  our  attention  was 
called  to  a  very  simple  contrivance  for 
“  taming  ”  a  young  Jersey  bull.  A  piece 
of  chain  about  two  feet  or  so  long  was 
suspended  from  the  ring  in  the  nose, 
which,  by  striking  him  about  the  legs 
and  rose  when  running,  or  being  stepped 
upon  occasionally  when  in  mifehief, 
served  as  a  continual  reminder  of  “stern 
authority.”  It  is  not  recommended  so 
much  for  “taming”  ugly  bulls  as  for 
preventing  them  from  becoming  ugly,  and 
an  occasional  “pull  at  the  nose”  is  very 
effective. 

*  - - - 

Wk  are  now  husking  the  measund 
acre  of  Blount's  Corn  which  wa6  divided 
into  five  equal  parts  and  treated  ns  fol¬ 
lows:  1st  plot,  no  manure;  2nd  plot,  hen 
manure;  3rd,  Mipcs’scorn  fertilizer;  4lli, 
Baugh’s  ammomsted  superphosphate; 
5th,  farm  manure — all  appludso  as  to 
cost  the  same  in  money  value  per  plot. 
The  natural  soil  w-as  light  and  poor  and 
had  received  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind  in 
15  years  or  more.  The  weathe  r  was  un¬ 
favorable  throughout  the  entire  fc  ison — 
too  wet  and  cold  in  the  esily  part;  too 
dry  in  the  latter  part. 


At  last  Prussia  has  resolved  to  forbid 
the  importation  of  American  hogs  and 
hog  products.  On  Thursday  last  an  or¬ 
dinance  was  presented  in  the  Bundesrat  i 
forbidding  the  importation  from  this 
country  ot  pigs,  pork,  bacon  and  sau-age 
of  all  kinds;  but  the  Chancellor  is  em¬ 
powered  to  permit  exception -i  to  this  pro¬ 
hibitive  tule,  “  subject  to  n  cessaty  meas¬ 
ures  of  control.”  It  is  not  li  t«  ly,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Chancellor  Bismarck  will  make 
many  such  exceptions.  The  ordinance 
comes  into  lorce  thirty  days  after  its  pro¬ 
mulgation.  An  ordinance  of  June  25tb, 
1880,  forbidding  tic  imor  rtation  of 
minced  pork  and  rausages,  has  been  abol¬ 
ished,  as  the  sweeping  ordinance  now  is¬ 
sued  includes  these  als:. 


When  we  have  had  no  mnnuie  to  spare 
to  accelerate  the  growth  of  fruit  or  orna 
mental  trees,  we  have  resorted  to  spread 
ing  fine  brush  oil  around  them  in  a  ring, 
from  within  a  few  feet  of  the  trunk  to 
several  feet  beyond  the  circle  of  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line  ft  out  the  ends  of  the 


longest  branches  to  ihe  ground.  As  this 
brush  rots,  it  torn  s  food  for  ihe  growth 
of  the  trees,  and  as  a  mulch  it  also  con¬ 
tributes  to  thtir  thrift.  In  a  dry  season 
it  retains  the  moisture  from  evaporating 
from  the  ground,  and  with  it  we  have 
saved  trees  from  being  killed  by  a  severe 
drought,  while  others  standing  in  the 
same  kind  of  Foil  not  far  from  them,  for 
want  of  a  brurii  mulch  have  died.  It  is  a 
general  rule  with  farmers  to  burn  all  their 
brush,  but  it  would  be  much  better  to 
utilize  it  for  the  growth  of  tree-. 


Dn.  J.  B.  Lawfs,  in  reply  to  our  ques¬ 
tion,  writes  us  that  we  can  drive  Conch 
Grass  (Quack,  Scutch.  Rye  Grass,  Creep¬ 
ing  Wheat)  out  of  land  by  the  aid  of 
stronger  graF6es  inch  asCock’s-foot,  Fox- 
t  ail,  Timothy,  provided  the  latter  arc 
furnished  with  plenty  of  food.  On  at  able 
lund  under  grain  crops  nothing  will  get 
rid  of  it  but  a  summer- fallow  and  hand- 
pit  king.  Dr.  Lawes  also  writes  that  he 
registeied  30  dajs  more  or  less  ram  in 
October.  Very  little  wheat  lias  been 
sown  on  the  heavy  land  and  in  some 
places  the  *  rop6  are  still  in  the  fields. 
Again  he  remarks:  “At  first  sight  there 
would  appear  to  be  li  tie  connection  be¬ 
tween  nitric  acid  and  agriculture  as 
practiced  in  your  country — and  yet  there 
is  not  a  grain  of  corn  or  wheat  which  is  nol 
grown  by  it,  nod  until  fanners  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  it  they  can  know 
nothing  of  the  science  of  agriculture.” 
- - 

England  consumes  every  y:jar  1  800,- 
000  tons  of  meat,  of  which  she  products 
only  1,200, ('00  tons,  leaving  600,000  tons 
to  be  supplied  from  foieign  sources. 
Hitherto  this  deficit  has  bet  n  made  up 
mainly  from  this  conn  ry,  but  owing  t  > 
the  high  |  rices  that  have  ruled  here  of 
late,  our  exports  of  live  sti  ck  and  dressed 
meat  have  fallen  «  ff  veiy  heav  ly,  and 
though  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
increase  in  the  frozen  meat  trade  fn  in 
Australia,  Brazil  and  Rustia  will  ere  long 
compensate  for  the  decrease  in  American 
shipnirnts.  yet  there  is  a  pressing  need 
meanwhile.  Fish  is  lh<t  latest  substitute 
for  roast  beef  to  which  John  Bull  has 
turned  his  at’inti  >r.  A  couj  le  of  weeks 
ago  25  tons  of  froze- 1  salmon  captured 
in  a  river  fl  *wiDg  into  I  ngava  Bay,  at 
the  noriheastern  angle  cf  Labrtkr,  wire 
sold  in  the  London  market.  They  wen; 
ke|  t  in  a  frozen  chambir  and  sold  at  the 
rate  of  a  ton  every  d  iy  in  Billingsgate. 


In  the  Rural  of  November  18  we  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  here  of  22  ostriches 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Mr.  J. 
Protheroe,  the  owner,  that  he  intended 
to  establish  an  ostrich  farm  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  the  birds  were  imported  for 
breeding  purposes.  Our  surmise  that  they 
were  intended  to  sell  not  to  breed,  has, 
of  course,  turned  out  correct.  The  im¬ 
porter,  who  iutended  to  stay  here  for 
yeaie,  has  been  compelled  to  limit  his 
stay  to  a  few  days  by  advices  from  the 
Cape,  and  accordingly  he  offers  his  birds 
for  sale,  and  says  that  if  the  entire  herd 
is  not  taken  by  one  party,  he  is  willing 
to  divide  it.  Thetc  are  doubtless  parts 
of  this  country  suitable  for  ostrich  farm¬ 
ing  ;  but  no  part  is  better  suited  than  Cape 
Colony,  and  the  industry  has  of  late 
piovtd  unprofitable  there.  It  would, 
however,  be  quite  satisfactory  if  some 
“  fancy  ”  fmmer  would  try  this  eminently 
“  fancy”  mode  of  farming. 

- ♦  ♦  ■» - - 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that 
fruit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  jsm.  But,  bleis  you  !  in  these 
days  of  scientific  progress,  old  beliefs  are 
fast  being  supplanted.  A  correspondent 
of  a  London  trade  journal  describes  a 
visit  he  lately  made  to  a  jam-producing 
factory,  in  which  he  saw  various  sorts  of 
jam— currant,  plum,  africot,  6lrawbciry, 
laspberiy  and  gooseberry — turned  out  in 
vast  quantities  without  the  aid  of  fruit  at 
a'l.  Turnips  served  the  purposes  alike 
of  cun  ants,  plums,  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  gooseberries  8nd  apricots.  The 
flavoring  matter  was  an  extract  of  coal 
tar  and  the  resemblance  to  raspberry  and 
strawberry  jam  was  hightened  by  mixing 
the  boiling  compound  with  small  seeds  of 
some  cheap  harmless  herb.  A  common 
grade  of  sugar  was  used — the  only  honest 
ingredient  in  the  mess.  The  preserves 
were  Bold  as  “  from  this  season's  fruit.” 


000  bales — an  increase  of  1,069,000  bales 
over  last  year's  crop;  but  a  dt crease  of 
81,000  bales  as  compand  with  the  crop 
of  1881,  which  was  the  heaviest  ever 
raised  in  this  country.  Aceoiding  to 
estimates  deduced  from  various  consid¬ 
erations  by  the  best  authorities,  the 
average  net  weigl  t  of  the  bale  this  year 
will  be  470  pounds,  so  that  the  total  crop 
will  be  3,366,750,000  poimds,  6h<  u’d 
the  Department's  estimate  prove  correct. 

Mr.  Ellison  of  Liverpool  is  the  acknow  l¬ 
edged  European  authority  on  cotton,  and 
according  to  liis  calculations  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  cotton  crops  of  India  and  oilnr 
cotton-producing  countries,  exc  ud  mg  the 
United  States,  but  including  Egypt,  will 
be  2,400.000  bales,  of  which  India  will 
yield  1,450.000  bales,  and  “sundries” 
950,000.  The  imports  of  India  to  Europe 
last  year  were  1.657,000  bales,  and  of 
“sundries”  951,000  bales,  of  which 
422,000  came  from  Egypt.  Latir  advices 
from  Egypt,  however,  appnrantly  justify 
the  cutting  down  of  his  figures  for  “sun¬ 
dries  ”  by  about  120,000  bales — and  Egyp¬ 
tian  bales  weigh  more  than  double  tho3e 
of  any  other  country  included  in  his 
“sundries.”  Hence  the  total  cotton  crop 
of  the  world  this  year  is  likely  to  be 
scmewliere  about  8,800,000  bales. 

Last  year  the  whcle  of  Europe  con¬ 
sumed  6,349,000  bales,  avt raging  423 
pounds  net;  rud  the  consumption  in 
America,  including  Canada,  was  2,000,- 
000,  averaging  486  pounds  gross  weight 
per  bale.  There  is  every  reeson  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  consumption  the  con  ing 
year  will  exceed  these  figures,  the  in¬ 
crease  ItiBt  year  having  been  about  300 
000  bales  as  compared  with  the  previous 
season.  Good  judges,  therefore,  estimate 
the  total  consumption  in  Euiope  and 
America  thi?  year  at  8,550,000  bales,  or  a 
trifle  of  200,000  bales  more  than  last  year. 

According  to  these  estimates,  there¬ 
fore,  the  woild  will  havu  a  ciop  of  8,800,- 
000  bales,  with  a  prospective  demand  for 
8,550,000  bales  this  coming  yenr,  leavirg 
a  surplus  of  250,000  bales  to  be  carried 
over  next  September  from  the  present 
crop,  the  cotton  year  being  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  September.  The  visible  supply, 
however,  of  cotton  in  the  world  last  Oc¬ 
tober  was  1,305,000  bales  against  1.764,- 
000  bales  at  the  fame  date  in  1881,  a 
decrease  of  459,000  bales,  and  the  in¬ 
visible  supply,  or  cotton  in  spinners’ 
hands,  on  November  1,  is  estimated  at 
181,000  bales  less  than  a  year  ago,  in 
Europe,  and  225,000  bales  less  in  this 
country.  At  a  moderate  estimate  there¬ 
fore  the  Bpinners  are  now  carrying,  say, 
350,000  bales  less  than  a  year  8go  and  the 
visible  supply  is  459, 000  bales  less.  Thus 
there  appear  to  be  809,000  bales  less  to 
start  wiih  thi9  year  than  ImsI,  and  the  defi¬ 
ciency  ought  more  than  to  counterbalance 
the  apparent  surplus  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  cot¬ 
ton  ought  to  rule  higher. 


THE  SORGHUM  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 


THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  1882. 

Accordino  to  the  estimates  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  cotton  crop 
the  preient  season  wrill  aggregate  6,525,- 


Tiiat  the  profitable  manufacture  of 
sugar  bom  soig  mm  in  possible,  has  bet  n 
demoustra'ed  this  reason  io  two  place — 
one  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  the  othtr  at  Rio 
Grande,  N.  J.  The  success  w  hich  has  at¬ 
tend' d  the  efforts  >>f  Mtssis.  Weber  and 
Scoville,  of  the  former  plac  •,  is  somewhat 
rcmaikublc,  and  it  givts  us  no  little  plea¬ 
sure  to  record  the  fact  that  the  problem 
of  extracting  sscclurine  math  r  from  the 
sorghum  cune  and  man  u  f  act  li  ring  it  into 
sugar  and  siiup,  in  paying  quantities ,  lias 
been  >  htisfactori'y  io  vid. 

It  is  forty  years  since  the  sorghum 
plant  was  first  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  China,  aud  ultlt  ugh  experiments 
have  been  made  huetofoie  in  manufac¬ 
turing  its  j  lie  s  into  suj  ar  and  sirup, 
suecets  lias  until  of  late  been  only  par¬ 
tial.  Sugar  has  bei  n  made  from  sorghum 
simp— and  in  considi  rable  quantity,  too 
— t  ut  the  process  was  expenrive,  difficult 
aDd  uncertain,  and  trained  talent  was 
needed  to  do  ihe  work  efficiently.  It  has 
been  reserved  lor  investigates  anel  ex¬ 
perimenters  of  the  present  year  to  di>cov- 
tr  the  secret  of  the  profitable  and  com¬ 
paratively  easy  crystallization  of  the  siiup 
into  sugar— a  riling  which  had  eluded 
previous  trials — and  to  put  into  remuner¬ 
ative  practice  the  theories  tlu-y  held. 
First  finding  that  the  eerghum  cane  pos¬ 
sessed  sufficient  saccleari  ee  matter,  the  in¬ 
vestigator.*  piocecdtd  fiom  that  point 
until  they  have  no  v  added  to  the  great 
commercial  indu-tiies  of  tl  e  couiitry  a 
new  one  by  means  of  which  wc  may  all 
enter,  ».t  no  distant  d  >y,  into  successful 
c  impetition  with  the  sugar-making  in¬ 
dustries  of  other  lands  and  othur  sections 
of  our  own  land. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  past 
season  has  been  the  most  unfavorable 


known  in  several  years  for  the  growth  of 
cane  in  the  vicinity  of  Champaign,  Ill., 
the  company  approxim  ately  estimate  the 
entire  pioJucc  -)f  lie  year  at  125,000 
pounds  of  sugar  and  22,500  gallons  of 
molasses  from  about  250  acres  of  land. 
Tno  sugar  guides  as  “  C  ”  and  ‘  Yellow 
C,”  ar  c!  in  car-lots  brings  nbout  eight  to 
eigh*-aud-a  half  cents  per  pou  id  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  mol  ssts  compares  kv<  lably 
with  N.  O,  a  classes,  worth  at  w  holesale 
about  40  to  44  ceutt.  A  sample  of  the 
suga*  received  by  us  was  submit:  cd  to  an 
expert,  who  evinced  considerable  surprise 
that  so  excellent  an  article  could  be  made 
at  the  North.  The  exti cine  moisture  and 
low  temperature  this  season  prevented 
the  juice  from  attukiig  the  ordinal y 
strength,  ns  will  be  seen  from  t lie  fact 
that  last  year  the  average  juice  of  thecano 
had  a  sptcific  gravity  of  10  deg.  Bium6, 
and  held  12  pi  r  cent,  of  cane  Migar,  while 
this  year  ihe  average  juice  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  but  8.5  dug.  BiumtSand  but 
9.5  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar.  Yet  so  well 
satisfied  ate  the  .‘ompany  with  the  results 
of  tbif  st asou's  woi k  that,  they  x#ill  in¬ 
crease  1 1 1 o . r  capiat  slock,  will  enlarge 
their  facilities,  and  rent,  another  year, 
1,000  acres  of  1  .nd  for  grow  ing  the  cane. 
One  field  of  the  Early  Orange  cane  (12$ 
acres)  was  woiked  by  itself,  and,  it  is 
said,  will  fi  ir’y  illustrate  the  wh<  lu  work. 
The  total  expense,  including  cost  of  cano 
at  $2  50  per  ton,  labor,  fuel,  implement?, 
inle/est  on  money,  etc.,  was $704.54.  The 
product  was  9,000  pounds  of  sugar  at 
eight  cents,  and  1,450  gallons  of  molasses 
atT40  cents— a  total  value  of  $1,348,  or  a 
total  net  profit  of  $643.46,  bciug  a  profit 
per  acre  of  over  $50. 

That  sorghum  cane  contains  saccharine 
matter  in  notable  quantity  and  hence 
bids  fair  to  become  an  important  money 
crop,  is  also  attested  by  the  recent  report 
of  J’rof.  O.  C.  Marsh  of  the  Nat.onal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  response  to  a  re¬ 
quest  made  by  Commissioner  Loring  oil 
January  last.  This  report  says  that 
sorghum  yields  in  its  juice  when  taken  at 
the  proper  stage  of  development  about  as 
much  canc  sugar  as  the  best  sugar  cane 
of  the  tropical  regions.  It  wa,9  ascer¬ 
tained  by  analyses  in  certain  exceptional 
but  not  isolated  cases  that  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  alt  the  samples  of  cane  tested, 
there  was  obtai  ted  58.5  7  per  cent.,  of  tlio 
stripped  stalks  in  juice,  and  10  18  per 
cent,  of  the  juice  was  crystallizable  cane 
sugar,  of  which  11.30  per  cent,  may  be 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
manufacture.  While  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  uniformity  in  the  several  varieties  of 
sorghums  as  sugar-producing  plants, 
when  fully  developed,  there  is,  still 
a  great  variation  in  the  time  at  which 
they  become  fully  developed,  and  the 
point  to  which  it  is  important  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  is  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  the  exact  period  in  the  development 
of  the  several  varic  ies  of  sorghum  when 
the  juices  coutaiu  Ihe  maximum  amount 
of  cane  sugar. 

Wc  frequently  hear  it  stated  that  West¬ 
ern  farmers  are  “running  tco  much  to 
wheat,”  and  that  there  is  need  of  some 
other  crop  which  will  not  be  so  exhaustive 
to  the  soil.  If  this  is  believed  to  be  the 
case  theic  now  seems  no  good  reason  why 
the  sorghum  cane  will  not  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  substitute  in  many  loi  alities.  It  puts 
the  toil  in  good  condition  for  oilier  ciops; 
fertilizers  may  be  used  upon  it  to  excel¬ 
lent  advantage,  and  it  is  not  particularly 
exhaustive  to  the  soil.  The  idea  cf  pro¬ 
ducing  sugar  at  1  ho  North  has  been 
slowly  working  its  way  among  farmers 
and  otheis,  and  we  believe  the  new  in¬ 
dustry  has  come  to  stay. 


BREVITIES. 


Which  is  the  more  foxy  grape  of  the  two, 
the  Ulsler  Co.  Prolific  or  the  Empire  State  ? 

What  has  become  of  the  glurose  factories 
in  these  days  of  dear  corn?  With  coin  at 
30  emts  per  bu  she  J,  there  were  ‘millions” 
io  glucose  making:  but  with  com  at  70  rents 
a  bushel,  there  is  only  bankruptcy  in  it.  Is 
it  true  tout  glucose  is  now  largely  “adulter¬ 
ated”  with  cane  sugar?  It  has  even  been 
said  that  oler  maigarlne  is  adulterated  with 
butter.  Is  there  uu  adulteratir  g  err-ze.  or  can 
it  be  said  now  as  of  old,  “  all  men  are  liars?” 

In  the  rase  of  McCormick  ♦  ersus  Stevenson, 
the  p'aintiff  had  sell  a  reaper  to  a  third  paity 
to  wbern  the  title  was  not  to  pees  until  he  had 
paid  the  notes  he  bad  given  for  the  price  He 
told  the  machine  to  Stevenson,  however, 
who  knew  the  terms  of  (he  sale  aud  that  the 
notes  had  not  been  paid.  The  vender  then 
sued  Stevenson  for  the  “con*vrsioi>”  of  his 
properly;  but  wasdefeated.  Beat  pealed  the 
esse  to  the  Supnme  Couit  of  Nebrarka, 
which  reversed  the  judgment  In  his  opinion 
Chief  Justice  Maxwell  paid:— “ Stevenson 
was  not  a  purchaser  for  value  in  good  faith, 
for  be  knew  that  the  nun  trom  whom  he  had 
bought,  had  not  acquire  I  title  to  the  proper¬ 
ty  when  he  bought  from  him. 
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(Rural  Special  Report.) 

Chicago,  III., Nov.  24, 1882. 

The  fifth  annual  Fat  Stock  Show,  which 
opened  here  on  Thursday,  November  16, 
closed  yesterday,  after  a  week  of  fair  success. 
The  number  of  entries  in  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  in  most  of  the  classes  was  greater 
than  at  any  previous  show  and  ia  quality 
the  exhibits  were,  on  the  whole,  up  to 
the  average.  The  following  list  shows  the 
comparative  number  of  entries  in  the  several 
rings  In  the  cattle  department  during  the  five 
years  since  the  commencement  of  these  ex¬ 
hibitions 


Breed  or  class.  . — 

Bh-rtHorn* . is 

Ht-refords .  7 

Jj'  V'  ns . . . .  ..  0 

Other  pure  breeds .  I 

Gta<te»  or  crosses . 1  5 

BweepMake  rm  9.... . 17 

Grand  >wti  prtakes.....  ..  91 

t  ar  loads  . 8 

Dres-ed  cuca  s .  13 

Dres.ed  swtrej. stakes 

Heaviest  fat  s  eer . . 

Early  maturity . 40 

Cos-t  ptoduction  .. 


As  usual,  the  Hereford*  were  away  behind 
their  rivals  the  Short-horns  in  numbers,  and, 
contrary  to  ouitom,  they  were  also  inferior  in 
quality,  judging  by  the  proportion  of  pre¬ 
miums  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  each  breed.  It 
was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the 
Shorthorns  would  receive  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  prizes  as  they  were  much 
more  numerous  in  the  thoroughbred, 
cross-bred  and  grade  classes;  but  this  year 
the  Herefords  failed  to  obtain  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  premium  as  in  former 
years.  The  Short-horn  men  appear  to  have 
put  their  best  “  leg,"  or  rather  stock  foremost 
this  year,  whereas  their  rivals  seem  to  have 
somewhat  relaxed  the  efforts  which  have  dene 
so  much  to  place  their  favorites  iu  the  promi¬ 
nent  positlonwhich  they  hold.  Greater  effort* 
however,  are  promised  for  next  year’s  show, 
as  the  breeders  have  agreed  to  “alter" 850 
grade  and  20  thorougbred  calves  the  coming 
Spring  for  exhibition  at  future  fat  stock 
shows.  0  wing  to  the  high  price  of  thorough¬ 
bred  bulls  there  is  considerable  reluctance  to 
“alter"  them,  thus  lessening  their  value,  and 
also  to  prepare  them  for  a  fat  stock  show, 
as  the  obesity  that  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  fair  chance  f or  premiu ms  at  such  ex¬ 
hibitions  would  greatly  injure  or  totally  un¬ 
fit  them  for  breeding  purposes.  The  breeders 
of  Devons  appear  to  have  retired  from  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  breeders  of  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  have  not  yet  entered  upon  it.  The  sweep- 
stakes  for  dressed  cattle  and  the  premiums  for 
least  cost  of  production  are  new  features  in  the 
show,  which  accounts  for  tha  absence  of  en¬ 
tries  under  these  heads  in  former  exhibitions. 

The  follow  in g  is  a  list  of  t  he  first  prize  win¬ 
ners,  together  with  their  age  in  days,  weight 
in  pounds,  and  the  average  alleged  gain  per 
day  from  birth.  In  no  case,  however,  is  any 
allowance  made  for  the  weight  of  the  calf  at 
birth,  and  as  this  is  often  from  40  to  50  pounds, 
some  allowance  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
made  for  it  in  calculating  closely.. 
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king  or  the  West . Short  h  >rn 

Clarence  Kl’kle’lngton....  *• 

Aconeth... . .  . 

Sir  Rlcharl .  Hereford 

Wabash  .  * 

>ly  Maryland  . . 

Princess  Al  CO  Maud. . .. . ... 

Tom  Brown  ..  Grade  Short  horn 

Cun iv  1  Inn  Champion 

Grinned- . 

Red  Major  .  * 

Lady  Pe.rlea? . 

McMnl.en .  •'  ,  _  '  . 

Hattie .  Grade  Hereford 

Jim  Blaine . Grade  Shorl-horn 

jtty  . Giade  Hero  ora 
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3.23 
l.ll 
1.59 
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King  of  th?  West,  Clarence  Klrkievington 
and  Acorn  won  first  prize*  respectively  In  the 
thoroughbred  Short-horn  classes  for  “steer  or 
spayed  heifer  three  years  and  under  four;" 
and  “one  year  and  under  two,"  and  "cow 
three  ye  irs  or  over."  Iu  Short  horns  there 
were  no  entries  in  claps  for  “steer  or  spayed 
heifer  two  years  and  under  three.”  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard,  My  Maryland  and  Princess  Alice  Maud 
won  first  prizes  respectively  in  the  above 
classes  of  Herefords,  while  Wabash  took  first 
premium  in  the  Hereford  class  for  “steer  or 
spayed  heifer  two  years  and  under  three." 

In  all  the  classes  for  “grades’ and  “crosses" 
the  grades  and  crosses  of  all  the  breeds  com¬ 
peted  with  each  other,  and  here  is  where  the 
Herefords  met  the  most  signal  reverses  this 
year;  for  the  Short  horn*  made  a  dear  sweep 
of  all  the  first  prizes  and  of  all  the  second  and 
third  except  in  the  class  for  “spayed  heifer  one 


year  and  under  two”  in  which  the  Short  horn 
Red  Major  took  first  prize,  while  the  second 
and  third  fell  respectively  to  the  Herefords 
Benton’s  Champion  and  White  Beck  respec¬ 
tively  574  and  730  days  old,  1,410  and  1,475 
pounds  iu  weight,  with  an  average  gaio,  there¬ 
fore,  of  2.45  and  2  05  pounds  a  day  since  birth, 
according  to  the  usual  method  of  calculating 
the  gaio,  Tom  Brown,  Grinnell,  Red  Major 
and  Lidy  Peerless  were  the  first-prize  win¬ 
ners  respectively  in  the  grade  classes  for 
“steer  or  spayed  heifei’  three  years  and  under 
four;  two  years  and  under  three;  one  year 
and  under  two,  and  “cow  three  years  or  over.” 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  taken  iu  the  com¬ 
petition  in  these  clas  es  as  the  principal  use 
for  thoroughbred  bulls  of  all  breeds  is  to  beget 
grades  by  crossing  on  grades  or  “natives,” 
and  the  more  excellent  the  progeny,  the 
higher  grows  the  reputation  of  the  breed 
which  has  produced  it. 

In  the  sweepstakes  rings  all  entries— thor¬ 
oughbred,  crosses  and  grades— competed. 
Brown  Tom,  Wabash.  Red  Major  and  Acorn 
carried  off  the  first  prizes  here  respectively  in 
the  classes  for  “steer  or  spayed  heifer"  three 
years  and  under  four;  two  and  under  three; 
one  and  under  two,  and  cow  three  years  old 
or  over.  The  grand  sweepstakes  prize  for  the 
best  beast  of  any  kind  in  tbe  show  was  carried 
off  by  McMullen,  who  was  also  the  cham¬ 
pion  last  year.  He  had  gainel  470  pounds 
daring  the  year,  and  retained  bis  last  year’s 
splendid  form  almost  completely.  In  tho 
“dressed  carcasses  three-year-old  class”  there 
were  six  entries — one  thoroughbred  and  four 
grade  Herefords,  and  one  grade  Short-horn; 
theitnported  thoroughbred  Sir  Richard  took 
first  premium.  In  the  two-year-old  class  there 
were  three  entries,  all  grade  Herefords  and 
Jay  took  first  honors.  ■  In  the  yearling 
class  there  were  two  grade  Short-horns  and 
one  grade  Hereford,  aad  the  Short-horn  Red 
Major  won  first  place.  The  Hereford  Sir 
Richard  bore  away  in  death  the  sweepstakes 
prize  for  the  best  dressed  carcass  of  any  age. 

The  Hereford  men  have  al  ways  been  anxious 
to  bring  their  competitors  to  that  ultimate 
test  of  the  quality  of  a  beast— the  butcher’s 
block— and  here  they  have  certainly  done  well. 

In  tbe  class  competing  for  premiums  for  the 
lowest  cost  of  production,  each  entry  had  to 
be  accompanied  by  verified  statement  giving 
the  precise  age  of  the  arnmal,  its  breeding, 
the  kind,  quality  and  quantity  of  food  con¬ 
sumed  every  month  from  the  date  of  birth 
until  exhibited.  As  this  is  a  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  matter  I  here  give  the  particulars 
of  all  the  prize-winners. 

Steer  or  spayed  heifer,  three  years  and  un- 
der  four— First  premium,  Canadian  Cham¬ 
pion,  weight,  2,400;  cost,  1206.70;  per  pound, 
8.61  cents.  Second,  Short  horn,  King  of  tbe 
West,  weight,  2,835;  cost,  $208.33;  cost  per 
po  und,  8.92  cents. 

Steer  or  spayed  heifer,  two  years  and  under 
three.— First  premium,  Jim  Blaine,  weight, 
2,535;  cost,  $82  96;  cost  per  pound,  3.26  cents. 
Second,  Jay,  weight,  1,735;  cost,  $111.97;  cost 
per  pound,  6.42  cents. 

Steer  or  spayed  heifer,  one  year  and  under 
two.— First  premium, Hattie;  weight,  830; 
co3t,  $23  22;  cost  per  pound,  2  80  cents. 
Second,  Short-horn  Cassius  5th;  weight,  1,140; 
cost,  $40.58;  cost  per  pound,  3.56  cents. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  prize-winners  shows 
that  the  gain  in  weight  per  day  decreases  as 
the  age  of  the  animal  increases,  a  fact  that 
emphasizes  the  advantages  cf  beasts  that  ma¬ 
ture  at  an  early  age.  In  thi9  point  the  Scotch 
Short-horns,  especially  those  from  the  famous 
Crnickohank  herd,  are  said  to  be  pre  eminent. 
Several  of  the  prize  winners  at  the  fair  were 
descendants  of  this  family  and  many  of  the 
visitors  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  Scotch 
Short  horns. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  animals  won 
more  than  one  first  premium— Sir  Richard 
and  Red  Major  won  three  each,  and  Wabash 
Acorn  and  Brown  Tom,  two  each.  A  pair  of 
Hereford- Devon  steers  whose  combined 
weight  amounted  to  3,815  pounds,  attracted 
much  attention  for  their  docility  and  fine  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  1  irgest  exhibitor  was  J.  D. 
Gillette,  of  Elkhart,  III.,  who  had  41  entries; 
the  nt  xt  largest  was  b  M.  Moninger  of  Gal- 
viu,  Iowa.  The  former  won  the  sweepstakes  for 
the  best  animal  In  the  show  for  the  third  time, 
and  with  tbe  same  animal  this  year  as  last. 
Healso  bore  off  the  Grand  Special  Marshall 
Field  priza  of  $250  for  the  best  five  cattle  of 
any  age  or  breed,  and  first  prize  fora  car-lo- d 
of  three-year-olds.  Mr.  Mooinger  took  the 
sweepstakes  for  the  best  three-year-old  steer 
and  best  car-load  of  two  year-olds.  Messrs.  J. 
H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville.  Ill,  were  the 
most  successful,  considering  the  number  of 
exhibits;  and  Eirl  &  Stewart,  of  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  were  the  most  successful  among  the 
Hereford  men.  H  &  I  Goff,  of  Guelph,  On¬ 
tario,  the  Bow  Park  Association  of  Brantford, 
Ontario  and  Mr.  M  H.  Cochrane  of  Quebec 
were  the  most  suocessf  ul  Canadian  exhibitors. 
The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  eu- 
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Of  course,  here,  as  elsewhere,  some  of  the 
entries  embraced  several  animals,  the  total 
number  of  sheep  shown  being  209  head.  Most 
of  the  animals  were  fine  specimens  of  their 
respective  breeds-  especially  tbe  South  and 
Shropshire  Downs,  but  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  were  only  in  a  fair  condition  that  would 
entitle  them  to  a  place  in  a  show  of  breeders, 
but  hardly  in  a  fat- stock  show.  This  was 
especially  tbe  case  in  the  fine-wool  classes. 

In  connection  with  these,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  unfavorable  comment  on  tbe  scarcity 
of  Merinos,  but,  1  suppose,  Merino  breeders 
do  not  care  to  brag  of  the  merits  of  their 
favorites  a3  mutton  sheep. 

The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  en¬ 
tries  of  swine  at  each  of  the  five  shows: 

Breed  or  class.  1882.  1881.  1890.  1979.  1878 

Berkshire .  7  2  1  17  2 

Poland  China.. .  26  6  9  19  8 

Chester  While  and  Vic¬ 
toria*....., .  19  4  5  0 

Essex....  . . IS  8  0  7  0 

Jersey  Reds....  . .  19  . .  •• 

Grades  and  crosses . -  8  9  9  7  3 

Sweepstakes .  48  26  16  46  15 

Grand  sweepstakes . 42  16  14  16  18 

Heaviest  fat  hog .  5  10  2  0  0 

Ten  fat  barrows .  8  0  0  1  0 

Dressed  carcass .  7  0  0  0  0 

160  81  56  113  41 

The  swine  department  this  year  was  nearly 
as  far  ahead  of  former  years  in  the  quality 
as  in  tho  number  of  exhibits.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  comparatively  new  breeds — 
the  Poland-Chinas,  Jersey  Reds,  Chester- 
White*  and  Victorias — were  most  numerously 
represented,  and  unless  the  breeders  of  Essex 
and  even  Berkshires  bestir  themselves,  these 
old  breeds  will  ere  long  be  pushed  to  the  wall 
by  their  more  enterpri»ing  competitors. 

Financial  results — Receipts  from  tickets, 
$5,855.40;  from  entries,  $625;  from  donations, 
$3,835;  total,  $9,315  40.  Expenses  of  running 
the  show,  about  $8,000;  aggregate  of  premi¬ 
ums,  $4,260;  total,  $7,260;  balance  in  treasury 
$2,095.40 — nearly  enough  to  make  up  defic¬ 
its  at  former  fairs.  The  location  of  the  Bhow 
is  a  trifle  too  far  from  the  center  of  popula¬ 
tion;  otherwise  at  the  paltry  admission  fee  of 
25  cents  the  attendance  must  certainly  have 
been  much  larger. 

As  stockmen  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  attracted  by  the  show  the  chief  associa¬ 
tions  of  breeders  of  the  various  breeds  found 
convenient  opportunity  for  holding  their  an. 
nual  conventions.  The  American  Short-horn 
Breeders’  Association  was  numerously  at 
tended.  Besides  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  coming  year,  the  principal  business  trans¬ 
acted  was  an  agreement  to  purchase  the 
American  Short-horn  Herd  Book  from  Allen 
&  Bailey,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  price  to  be 
paid  by  January  15,  1883,  is  $25,000,  of  which 
$18,000  are  to  go  to  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  and 
$7,000  to  W.  T.  Bailey.  This  is  some  $35,000 
less  than  the  amount  first  asked,  but  Mr.  Al¬ 
len  is  now  old,  and  doubtless  be  is  not  unwil¬ 
ling  to  transfer  to  good  hands  the  work  which 
he  has  so  well  conducted  for  a  generation. 
Tha  American  8hort-horn  Record  and  the 
Ohio  Short-horn  Record  are  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Herd  Book  into  a  record  under 
the  name  of  the  Short-horn  Breeders’  Herd 
Book,  to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  of  Short  horn  Breeders. 

Industrial  Notes. 

The  Higganum  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Higganum,  Connecticut,  has  recently  ob¬ 
tained  from  D.  W.  Seeley  the  sole  right  to 
manufacture  Seeley’s  Perpetual  Hay  and  Cot¬ 
ton  Press  for  all  territory  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  excepting  the  States  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  This  press  we  have  spoken  of 
highly  and  the  company  will  push  It. 

To  keep  pace  with  their  rapid  increase  in 
business,  the  old,  reliable  firm  of  P.  P.  Mast  & 
Co.,  Springfield,  O  ,  have  been  compelled  to 
add  another  large  wing  to  their  immense  fac¬ 
tory-  The  new  building  faces  on  Water 
Street  and  is  300  feet  by  60  feet,  and  three 
storiee  high,  making  the  north  side  factory 
636  feet  long,  or  a  total  frontage  on  both  sides 
of  nearly  1,000  feet.  They  also  add  a  rear 
wing,  50  by  40  feet,  three  stories  high,  giving 
them  60,000  additional  feet  of  floor  room,  mak¬ 
ing  over  three  acres  of  flooring  in  the  factory 
proper.  This  immense  space  Is  used  exclus¬ 
ively  for  the  manufacture  of  Buckeye  grain 
drills,  cultivators,  sulky  plows,  etc.,  etc. 

CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Socl-ty  for  the  year  1883,  Part  1st. 
Robert  Manning,  Secretary,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society 
Annual  meeting  at  Flint,  Mich.,  Dec.  4-6 
1883,  C.  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapid*,  Sec1/. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

(Continued  from  page  822 ) 

“Then  I  don’t  dream.  And  this  horrid  thing 
is  true.” 

“  Father,  did  you  know  of  that  ?’’ 

“  Whafc’B  Barley  Merritt  to  you,  I  want  t 
know,  gal.  You’re  an  honest  man’s  wife,.and 
mind  yourself,  now;  and  don’t  be  worryin’ 
yourself  about  by  gones  that  can’t  be  helped. 

No,  I  didn’t  know  of  that.  An’  it  wouldn’t 
hevmade  any  difference  if  I  did, as  I  know  of." 

“  Ob!  father,  father,  what  have  yon  done! 
God  will  visit  this  wrong  upon  you,  I  know. 
Yet  I  forgive  you,  father." 

“  But  that  man  whom  you  call  my  hus¬ 
band,  where  is  he  ?  He  knew  of  this  thing  ; 
all  this  viltany;  all  those  lying  stories;  and 
what  for  1  to  trap  a  poor  girl  into  his  power. 

Ah!  there  you  are,  Jonas  Pratt.  Here’s  your 
letter.  Your  plot  is  all  exposed.  Ah  !  don’t 
touch  me,  sir;  come  no  nearer.  You  call 
yourself  my  husbaud.  But  I  am  not  your 
wife,  and  never  will  be.  Never;  never.  You 
hear  me,  sir.  Stay  back,  I  say.  Don’t  lay 
your  wretched  hands  upon  me,  or  I  won’t 
answer  for  the  consequences.  I  am  married 
to  you  1  The  law  makes  me  your  slave.  Sold 
to  you  by  my  father,  who  should  have  beeD  a 
protection  and  a  oomfort  to  me.  Ah!  he  has 
gone.  Fled  and  left  me  here— a  part  of  your 
and  his  wretched  bargain,  which  c  innot  come 
to  good.  I  despise  you.  Yet  I  will  be  your 
alave  and  I  will  work  for  you.  But  on  this 
condition  only  ;  that  I  have  a  corner  of  this 
house  into  which  yon  never  set  foot  and  which 
shall  be  kept  sacred  for  me.  For  I  am  not 
your  wife.  God  has  not  given  you  to  me.  No 
sacred  word  of  love  has  ever  passed  my  lips, 
or  thought  of  it  ever  entered  my  breast.  And 
now  I  despise  you  for  your  treachery,  your 
baseness  and  your  cruelty.  Do  you  consent  I 
Speak  at  once,  or  I  will  proclaim  your  vll- 
lany  abroad  to  the  people  and  claim  their  pro. 
tection.  Ah!  don’t,  don’t  approach  me  if  you 
care  for  yourself.  Do  you  consent  ?  Speak 
quickly  or  I  go!" 

All  this  time  Jonas  had  stood  trembling  at 
the  passion  his  base  oonduct  had  evoked.  Fear 
for  the  wrecking  of  his  plans,  for  he  knew 
Patience  was  sole  heir  to  the  high  farm,  which 
he  by  his  marriage  would  eon’rol  and  possess 
at  Bartlett’s  death;  and  fear  lest  Patience 
might  have  learned  something  of  his  crime, 
the  memory  of  which  and  of  the  uncertain 
knowledge  of  where  the  proof  of  it  might  be, 
hanuted  him  day  and  night,  all  passed  through 
his  wretched  mind  on  the  instant.  He  thought 
it  best  to  yield,  and  at  her  reiterated  demand 
be  acquiesced. 

“Certainly,  Patience.  I’m  so*ry  yer  not 
satisfied.  It’s  your  father’s  doins  as  much  as 
mine.  And  if  you’d  retber,  why  you  kin 
choose  out  of  the  whole  house  your  own  lodgin’ 
and  I  won’t  interfere  with  yer.” 

“  Send  yonr  mother,  and  leave  me,  if  you 
please.’’ 

“  Mother,  go  up  stairs  to  Patienoe,  will  yer. 
There’s  the  devil  ’n  all  to  pay  there;  and  she’s 
a  ravin’.  Her  father  couldn’t  hold  a  candle 
to  her.  She’s  all  posses’ t." 

And  the  old  lady  came,  in  her  motherly, 
instinctive  way,  seeiog  something  was  wrong; 
put  her  arm  about  Patience  and  said,  “  What 
is  it,  deary  ?  what’s  amiss  ?  And  Patience  fell 
upon  the  old  lady’s  neck  and  kissed  her,  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  After  a  time  when 
she  had  recovered,  she  said,  “Mother,  ihow 
me  your  room,  please.”  The  old  lady  took 
her  up  to  the  garret  where,  in  a  corner,  she 
had  her  room;  rough  boarded  and  papered 
with  old  newspapers,  which  had  cracked  as 
tbe  boards  had  shrunk;  but  neat  and  clean. 
A  glance  at  the  dormer  window  showed  to 
Patience  that  it  op  melon  the  roof  at  the  rear 
where  the  shed  roof  of  the  kitchen  joined  it, 
and  sloped  nearly  to  the  ground.  A  large  apple 
tree  rested  its  branches  upon  the  roof. 

“  Mother,  thi*  is  to  be  my  room  and  you 
shall  take  mine." 

“No,  deary,  that  can’t  be.” 

“Yes  it  must;  your  son  says  so.  Go  and 
ask  him.” 

“  If  Jonas  Bays  so  it  is  all  right,  deary.” 

“  Well  go  and  get  me  a  lamp,  please  mother. 
We  will  be  good  friends  wont  we." 

“Yes  deary  we  will  be  good  friends;  but 
not  for  long;  not  for  long.” 

The  old  lady  went  aud  soon  returned  with 
the  lamp  lighted :  for  the  dreary  dark  day  was 
fast  giving  place  to  a  dark ?r,  drearier  night 
and  it  was  already  dusk.  Good  night  mother. 
I  am  very  tired  and  want  to  rest.” 

And  the  old  lady  with  wonder  at  this 
strange  end  of  a  wedding,  left  the  room,  sadly 
shaking  her  head  and  repeating  to  her¬ 
mit  her  son’s  words  “ her  father  oouidn’t  hold 
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a  candle  to  her;”  and  yet  she’s  a  good  sweet 
deary.” 

As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone.  Patience 
hastened  to  barricade  the  rickety  door.  She 
wheeled  the  bedstead  up  to  it  and  sought  for 
something  by  which  she  could  brace  it  against 
the  door.  Nothing  loose  was  in  the  room  but 
two  chairs  and  they  were  too  short,  A  cup* 
board  was  in  one  corner  and  she  tried  to  take 
off  the  door.  The  whole  thing  was  loosely 
fastened  and  the  door  with  one  of  the  cheeks 
came  off  together.  As  the  woodwork  came 
apart,  a  paper  dropped  out  upon  the  floor. 
The  door  fitted  exactly  as  a  brace  from  the 
bed  to  the  opposite  wall  and  she  felt  safe  from 
intrifkion  by  any  force  save  that  which  would 
burst  in  the  door.  Then  she  sat  upon  the  bed 
and  wrapped  a  blanket  about  her,  for  the 
evening  was  chilly.  The  paper  on  the  floor 
caught  her  eye.  More  secrets  and  more  vil- 
lianv  perhaps she  thought  to  herselT.  And  in- 
deedso  she  found  it.  It  was  a  will;  the  will  of 
John  Merritt  bequeathing  the  low  farm  and 
all  the  stock  and  house  furniture  to  Barley 
Meritt.  It  had  been  stolen  and  hidden  in  tnis 
old  closet  behind  the  casing,  and  the  place 
had  been  forgotten. 

Patience  read  and  re-read  the  will  So  the 
rep  >rt  is  true,  and  J onas  Pratt  is  a  forger  and 
a  thief  as  well  asall  that  is  mean  an  i  despica¬ 
ble.  This  is  not  his  and  I  may  take  it  justly 
for  those  to  whom  it  belongs.’”  And  she 
quickly  secured  the  paper  in  her  clothing. 

An  approaching  footfall  seemed  to  catch 
her  ear.  Alert,  she  placed  the  lamp  on  a 
stand  in  the  corner  and  quietly  opened  the 
window.  She  had  a  way  of  escape  there  and 
she  breathed  more  freely.  The  foot  fal  I  be¬ 
came  more  distinct  and  soon  the  handle  of 
the  door  turned.  “Who  isthere”  demanded  Pa¬ 
tience. 

“  Open  the  door  I  want  to  speak  to  you.’’ 
“  Speak  where  you  are.  What  ha  ve  you  to 
say  ?  You  gave  me  your  word  that  you 
would  never  come  to  the  room  I  chose  for  my 
own,  and  now  you  break  your  solemn  promise. 

I  will  not  open  the  door.” 

“I  will  break  it  down,  No  one  is  in  the 
house  but  my  mother  and  she  is  a  hard 
sleeper.  You  had  better  open  the  door  quietly. 

I  only  want  to  speak  to  you  This  is  no  place 
for  you.”  “I  won’t  trust  you.  You  can 
speak  where  you  are.” 

A  thrust  at  tha  door  would  have  burst  it  in 
had  it  not  been  securely  braced.  “I  will  tame 
you  you  vixen,”  cried  the  baffHd  villain. 
“I  can  beat  your  father  at  his  own  game  and 
I’ll  let  you  know  it.” 

“My  father  is  not  a  villain  nor  a  forger, 
nor  a  thief,  Jonas  Pratt;  and  I  vrarn  you 
again.  You  have  deceived  him  and  played 
upon  him  for  your  own  base  purposes.” 

“Oh!  I’ll  soon,  have  this  dratted  crazy  door 
down  I  tell  you,”  and  he  threw  himself  upon 
it  and  burst  it  from  the  hinges;  a  little  more 
and  it  would  be  down. 

Patience  fled  from  the  window;  slipped 
down  the  wet  roof;  guiding  herself  by  the 
branches  of  the  apple  tree  and  came  easily  to 
the  ground,  when  she  sped  like  a  frightened 
deer  down  the  lane  to  her  father’s  house.  The 
back  windows  were  rarely  fastened ;  no  fear 
of  intruders  alarming  the  quiet  dwellers  of  the 
secluded  valley  She  was  drenched  with  the 
rain,  fevered  by  the  excitement;  and  as  she 
rushed  to  her  own  room  and  felt  herself  safer 
within  it,  her  strength  gave  way  under  the 
long  strain,  uttering  piercing  shrieks  she  fell 
heavily  to  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 

The  door  soon  gave  way  under  the  vigorous 
thrusts  of  the  furious  man  r.nd  Jonas  entered 
the  chamber  to  find  it  empty  and  his  captive 
escaped.  The  open  window  caught  his  eye 
and  he  had  a.  gleam  of  hope  But  hastening 
to  the  rear  kitchen  he  found  that  Patience  had 
indeed  escaped,  and  again  be  was  baffled. 

“Drat  my  fools  head,  I’ve  missed  it  again. 
What  made  me  let  her  go  in  there.  What’s 
to  be  done  now.”  She’s  gone  home.  She  said 
forger  and  thief.  Does  s'  e  know  it  too? 
Mebbe  I’ve  made  a  fool  of  n.ypelf  agin.” 

Defiance  was  still  sitting  in  he  front  kitchen 
musing  over  the  events  of  the  day  in  no  pleas¬ 
ant  or  satisfied  mood.  His  own  sharo  in  the 
business  began  to  rankle  in  bis  mind,  con¬ 
science,  it  could  scarcely  be  called,  for  of  that 
he  never  had  possesfed  any  that  he  could  dis¬ 
cover.  The  villainous  plot  by  which  he  had 
been  overreached  by  Pratt,  angered  him;  not 
so  much  by  its  heartless)  ess,  but  that  he 
had  been  duped  by  it.  In  the  midst  of  these 
disagreeable  thoughts  the  piercing  shrieks 
which  came  suddenly  from  above  curdled  his 
blood  and  froze  him  with  dread.  He  was 
alone  in  the  house.  The  shri-  ks  came  with  re¬ 
doubled  volume  and  from  bis  wife’s  room  he 
thought.  Had  his  wife  returned  to  haunt  and 
punish  him  for  bis  long  continued  cruelty  and 
this  last  outrage  upon  his  daughter;  her  cher¬ 
ished  child.  The  crash  of  th«  fall  resouuded 
through  the  house  heretofon  silent  and  dreary 
as  a  tomb. 

He  would  brave  all.  Nothing  living  could 
frighten  him,  and  why  shouldany  dead  thing. 
He  seized  the  lamp  and  rushed  up  stairs  and 
into  the  room,  and  nearly  stumbled  over  the 


wmte  form;  marked  with  bloody  streaks  and 
patches.  He  stooped  to  examine  it  and  found 
his  daughter  senseless,  with  a  crimson  stream 
escaping  from  her  lips  to  the  floor.  Hastily 
raising  her  and  laying  her  upon  the  bed,  he 
l  ushed  from  the  house  in  search  of  the  doctor. 
On  uis  way  he  stopped  at  Mrs.  Merritt’s  and 
told  her  Patience  was  dying,  and  begged  her 
to  hasten  to  the  house  and  not  wait  for  him 
but  do  what  she  could  for  her  until  the 
doctor  came. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  HE  WON  HIS  WIFE. 


A  poet  once  observed  that  “  the  course  of 
true  love  never  did  run  smooth,”  his  mind’s 
eye  must  have  been  prophetically  perceptive 
of  the  disappointments  and  delays  undergone 
by  a  young  couple  residiug  in  one  of  our  large 
cities,  ere  connubial  bliss  at  length  rewarded 
their  magnificent  constancy.  Forty-eight 
years  ago  Edward  Marsh,  then  a  penniless 
youth  of  20,  became  enamored  of  a  local  heir¬ 
ess,  who  returned  his  passion.  Her  papa, 
however,  would  not  hear  of  her  engagement 
to  a  wooer  less  wealthy  than  herself. 

“  She  is  my  only  child,’  heremarked,  after 
rejecting  Marsh's  addresses,  “and  all  I  have 
will  come  to  her  some  day.” 

“Pray,  bow  much  might  you  be  worth  ?”  re¬ 
joined  the  lover. 

“  A  million  dollars  1”  was  the  haughty  reply. 

“Very  well.  I  shall  go  West  to-morrow, 
and  I  vow  to  you  that  I  will  not  seek  your 
daughter's  hand  until  I  return  hither  with  a 
fortune  equal  to  your  own.” 

Tender  farewells  having  been  interchanged 
by  the  youthful  victims  of  paternal  sternness. 
Marsh  started  upon  his  quest  after  a  million. 
It  is,  seemingly,  no  eaRy  matter,  even  here  in 
America,  to  make  that  sum  out  of  nothiug; 
for,  although  the  young  man  prospered  in  his 
undertakings,  it  took  him  half  a  century,  less 
two  years,  to  put  by  the  amount  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  earn  before  claiming  his 
bride. 

Balancing  his  books  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the 
close  of  a  highly  profitable  transaction  in  live 
stock,  he  found,  however,  that  he  was  an  in¬ 
disputable  millionaire.  Without  an  instant’s 
delay  he  wound  up  his  business,  traveled 
back  to  his  native  place,  and  married  his  old 
love  Offhand. 

She  had  been  faithful  to  her  plighted  troth, 
despite  countless  offers  from  eligible  wooers. 
Thus  the  two  millions  were  joined  at  last, 
and  the  longest  engagement  oa  record  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  joyful  wedding  between  a  bride 
of  61  and  a  bridegroom  of  68. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


Messrs  Lee  &  ShepaRd  have  produced 
in  a  new  form  their  standard  poems  which  are 
so  familiar  to  niauy,  “Ring  out  Wild  Bells;” 
“  He  Giveth  his  Beloved  Sleep;”  Abide  with 
Me;”  Rock  of  Ages;”  Home  Sweet  Home;” 
The  Breaking  Waves  Dashed  High;”  Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee;” Oh  !  Why  should  the  Spirit 
of  Mortal  be  Proud.”  Each  book  has  a  cover 
upon  which  is  wrought  a  most  exquisite  de¬ 
sign  on  a  gold  ground.  The  edges  are  trim¬ 
med  with  silk  fringe.  As  a  souvenir  for  holi¬ 
days,  Easter,  birthdays,  nothing  can  be  more 
chaste  or  elegant.  These  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  poems  should  be  on  the  list  of  everyone 
calculating  (heir  Chrislmas  gifts.  The  entire 
eight  are  called  “  Golden  Fjoral”  and  would 
make  a  rich  wedding  gift.  The  price  of  each 
poem  is  $1.75. 

The  Longfellow  Calendar  for  1883. — 
This  calendar  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  is  printed  in  twenty  colors,  so 
blended  and  distributed  as  to  produce  a  very 
rich  and  tasteful  effect.  It  has  a  portrait, 
which  is  pronouncee  excellent  by  those  who 
knew  Mr.  Longfellow  most  intimately.  On 
one  side  of  the  medallion  containing  it  is  a 
view  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Cambridge  Home, 
and  on  the  other  the  Belfry  of  Bruges.  Be¬ 
low',  on  the  right,  is  a  picture  of  Evangeline 
standing  on  her  father’s  vine-clad  porch;  on 
the  left  a  Priscilla  in  the  snow  carrying  food 
to  the  poor.  A  band  of  golden  daisies,  with 
panels  bearing  the  names  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
most  famous  works,  incloses  the  whole. 
The  selections  from  Mr.  Longfellow’s  writ¬ 
ing’s  for  each  day  of  the  year  are  carefully 
chosen,  and  form  a  series  of  passages  of  great 
beauty  and  excellence.  Price  $1,00. 

The  Co  operutive  Dress  Association,  31  and 
33  West  £3rd  St.,  New  York,  has  just  issued 
au  illustrated  catalogue,  of  128  pages.  It  is  the 
best  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  leaves 
no  opportunity  for  asking  a  questiou  us  it 
covers  everything  needed  for  personal  wear 
from  a  seal  skin  sacque  to  a  three  cent  hair 
crimper.  A  feature  of  the  Co-operative  Dress 
Association  is  the  order  Bureau,  through 
which  goods  may  be  purchased  at  city  prices, 
and  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

“Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells:”  By  Alfred 
Tennyson.  —  Elegantly  illustrated  by  Miss 
Humphrey,  in  full-page  and  letter-press 


drawings.  Engraved  by  Andrew.  Cloth, 
full  gilt,  $1.50. 

A  happy  thought  has  prompted  Lee  & 
Shepard,  of  Boston,  to  bring  out  this  favorite 
song,  especially  fitting  as  a  reminder  of  the 
Christma9-tide,  in  a  new  and  elegantly  illus¬ 
trated  form,  suitable  for  presentation.  “Ring 
out,  Wild  Bells,”  is  a  new  volume,  equally 
characterized  by  the  richest  paper,  faultless 
letter  press,  the  finest  of  artistic  embellish¬ 
ment,  and  a  sumptuous  binding. 

Mother  Goose,  for  Grown  Folks.  By 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Publishers.  Price,  $1  50. 

An  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  this 
work,  and  one  very  unique  in  its  style;  re¬ 
freshing  the  minds  of  older  people  by  head¬ 
ing  each  chapter  with  the  old  nursery  rhymes 
learned  in  childhood,  and  strengthening 
them  by  making  each  applicable  to  the  every 
day  life  of  maturity. 

Youth;  Its  Care  and  Culture.  ByJ. 
Mortimer  Granville.  Published  by  M.  L. 
Holbrook  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  work  being,  so  its 
author  says,  to  expose  certain  fallacies  which 
prevail  on  the  subject  of  child  management 
aud  education. 

The  Jolly  Rover.  ByJ.  T.  Trowbridge. 
Illustrated.  $1.24.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Pub 
lishers. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  story  by  this 
writer  ought  always  to  be  welcomed  with 
as  much  satisfaction  by  parents  as  it  is  by  all 
young  people,  for  he  stauds  foremost  among 
American  writers  for  the  young.  It  should 
go  into  the  stocking  of  every  well-behaved 
school  boy  at  Christmas  time. 


conducted  by  mjss  ray  clark. 


SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 


BERTHA  A.  ZED!  WINKLER. 


Bumper-nickel. 

About  the  most  disagreeable  tasting  food 
we  know  of  is  a  kind  of  bread  with  the  above 
name.  We  have  seen  it  grace  many. a  well- 
supplied  table,  but  the  first  we  tasted  was  the 
last.  Yet  it  i3  the  great  staple  in  the  Black 
Fores',  regions  of  Germany,  in  Bohemia  aud 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland, 

A  genuine  bumper-nickel  is  composed  of  two 
parts  of  bran,  one  part  of  bran-flour  and  one 
part  of  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  and  added 
with  the  akin  on.  The  brewers’  yeast  which 
is  used  “to  make  it  keep”  gives  it  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  taste,  and  one  uuused  to  it  is  very 
sparing  of  the  great  brown  staple  notwith¬ 
standing  it  is  frequently  poked  under  one’s 
nose  with  a  cordial  “tempt  your  appetite;” 
or,  if  one  happens  to  be  eating  with  drink¬ 
ing,  the  phrase  is  changed  to  “help  your 
health.”  The  prevalent  idea  being  that  one 
drinks  to  get  merry,  and  eats  bumper-nickel 
with  it  to  keep  well.  Being  really  nourishing 
and  easily  digested,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
many  a  glass  too  much  has  been  tolerated  by 
a  stomach  conciliated  with  bumper-nickel. 
So  trusted  a  favorite  is  it  in  the  regions  men¬ 
tioned  that  no  inn-keeper  is  ever  without  it. 
We  remember  once  having  ordered  dinner  at 
a  Black-forest  inn  without  bumper-nickel. 
The  waitress,  pointiug  to  three  glasses  of  wine 
each  covered  with  a  slice  of  bumper-nickel, 
said:  “  It  wasn’t  in  your  order;  but  I  brought 
it  anyway,  for  no  one  ever  drinks  wine  with¬ 
out  eating  burnpe . '-nickel. ”  Determined  to 
show  that  beyond  her  little  ovorld  bumper- 
nickel  could  be  very  well  dispensed  w  ith,  we 
emptied  every  dish  of  eatableB,  drank  the  wine, 
and  replaced  the  Blices  uutasted  on  the  three 
empty  glasses.  The  poor  girl  looked  really 
perplexed,  and  declared  that  she  would  sooner 
go  without  her  dinner  than  drink  wine  with¬ 
out  bumper-nickel. 

Home-made  bumper-nickels  are  baked  in 
sponge-cake  shape,  with  a  hole  in  the  center. 
They  weigh  from  10  to  15  pounds,  and  with 
other  bread  often  last  a  month.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  one  day  on  the  road  by  the  sight  of  a 
man  who,  from  the  distance,  looked  as  if  he 
had  a  great  black  yoke  pressing  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  Upon  drawing  nearer,  with  pardonable 
curiosity  the  man  laughed  and  explained  that 
it  was  a  bumpei  -nickel,  which,  for  convenient 
carrying,  he  had  slipped  over  his  head— a  ver¬ 
itable  collar  of  bread.  It  was  the  largest 
bumper-nickel  we  ever  saw,  and  weighed  20 
pounds.  When  we  asked  if  it  lnd  not  got 
stale,  ne  replied  that  it  would  taste  good 
enough  with  a  slice  of  bacon  or  cheese. 

Demonstrative  of  the  New  World’s  wealth 
and  very  gratifying,  is  the  fact  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  housewife,  after  her  settlement  in 
America,  is  quick  to  discard  the  old  way  of 
plain  and  coarse  cooking  for  the  easy  art  of 
producing  everything  from  everything.  It  is 
wonderful  how  soon  she  forgets  to  make 
“  bread  soup,”  “  burnt  soup,”  “potato  salad,” 
“  dumplings,”  “  pan-cakes,”  and  a  hundred 


other  dishes  the  rich  make  palatable  with 
those  requisite  ingredients  which  the  poor, 
such  as  emigrate,  must  add  in  their  imagina¬ 
tion.  She  has  the  names  of  the  finest  German 
dishes  at  her  tongue’s  end  because  she  has 
been  so  ofteu  at  her  wits’  end  how-  to  make 
them  without  means.  Your  German  neigh¬ 
bor  extols,  and  glories  in,  her  native  culi¬ 
nary  art,  after  she  getB  to  America,  and 
hands  you  over  the  fence  a  sample  of  such 
delicious  noodle-soup  that  you  will  never 
have  the  courage  to  present  her  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  slice  of  pie.  But  she  will  not  tell  you 
how  of  Ion  she  has,  in  the  old  country,  made 
soup  without  meat,  pancakes  without  eggs  or 
milk,  and  pie  crust  without  lard.  This  love 
of  showing  off  may.  however,  be  carried  too 
far,  as  in  the  case  of  a  German  neighbor  who 
promising  to  bake  us  a  real  little  lumper- 
nickel,  set  to  work  upon  tbis  great  German 
all  filled  and  fill-all,  and  produced  no  less 
than  an  egg-battered,  butter-shortened,  sugar- 
sweetened,  milk-tempered  bran  cake.  Think 
of  such  n  delicacy  being  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a  hungry  Black-Forest  family  who  expect 
to  soften  the  tasteof  a  real  bumper-nickel  with 
layers  of  fat  bacon!  It  would  be  dreadfully 
demoralizing  to  the  palate. 

Another  coarse,  less  digestible  dish,  and  one 
we  have  ofteu  seen  grace  a  burgomaster’s  ta¬ 
ble,  is  the  dried,  empty  bean  pods.  When  the 
beans  are  shelled  the  pods  are  stored  equally 
careful  as  so  many  Winter  meals.  They  are 
boiled  one  day  in  salt  water,  and  left  to  drain 
overnight.  The  next  day  after  another  boil¬ 
ing  with  smoked  meat,  potatoes  or  dumplings 
are  mixed  with  them  and  the  whole  served 
like  pepper-pot.  Having  been  so  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  eat  it  ourselves,  without  daring  to 
gag  even  on  the  sly,  we  take  a  sort  of  re¬ 
vengeful  pleasure  in  pronouncing  it  the  most 
unpalatable  and  unprofitable  food  that  was 
ever  frightened  down  a  child’s  throat.  Econ¬ 
omy  and  conservatism  rule  the  German  peas¬ 
ants.  As  long  as  they  remember  that  their 
greatgrandparents  have  fared  and  grown 
strong  upon  certain  food,  they  are  content 
with  it,  aud  would  not  for  the  world  degener¬ 
ate  into  confectionary  propensities.  But 
once  in  America,  where  everything  but  want 
and  conservatism  flourishes,  even  a  German 
peasant  learns  to  discard  the  shell  for  the  bean. 


THEY  LOOK  GOOD. 

“They  look  good,”  said  a  friend  of  mine 
with  laughing  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  a  pile  of 
magazines  I  had  sent  over  for  her  to  read. 
But  I  must  finish  this  piece  of  sewing  before 
I  begin  them.” 

I  thought  ofLher  this  morning  as  I  laid  the 
good  Rubai,  aud  another  beloved  magazine 
fresh  from  the  morning  mail,  upon  my  writ¬ 
ing  table  and  turned  away  to  the  beds  to  be 
made,  the  windows  to  bo  opened,  the  clothes 
sent  home  from  the  wash  to  be  looked  over 
and  mended  and  laid  away.  Bat  the  papers 
“looked  good”  though  still  unopened.  They 
did  me  good  as  I  went  about  my  work  helped 
to  quicken  my  movements  because  they  made 
the  spirits  brighter  by  anticipation.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  inspiring  to  have  some  such  little  re¬ 
serve  treat  just  ahead.  We  go  on  so  much 
more  cheerily  and  briskly.  To  use  a  very 
plain  and  homely  compirison,  but  one  just 
in  point,  it  is  like  a  good  old  man  I  see  take 
his  cow  home  past  my  door  by  the  means  of 
a  pumpkin  on  n  pitchfork  held  just  above  her 
nose  as  he  jogs  along.  He  used  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  that  cow  before  he  in¬ 
vented  this  plan.  I  hope  he  gives  it  to  her 
when  she  gets  home. 

There  is  nothing  more  restful  to  the  mind 
and  body  too,  than  a  good  chatty  paper  to 
take  up  when  work  is  over,  or  when  there 
comes  a  little  “intermission”  which  we  all 
need  as  much  as  the  school  children  and  it 
will  do  us  good  by  anticipation  and  also  by 
reflection  afterwards.  Olive. 

- — 

SO  WEARY. 


So  Weary !  There  are  so  many  weary  ones 
to-night  in  our  busy,  hurry-away  Ameri¬ 
ca  !  “So  weary!”  pays  the  merchant  as  he 
closes  the  door  of  his  couuting-room,  and 
turns  his  feet  languidly  towards  hi3  home. 

“So  weary !” exclaims  the  self-sacrificing 
physician  as  be  leans  back  in  his  easy  chair 
for  the  first  time  in  hours, 

“  So  weary !”  ^ys  the  patient  housewife  af¬ 
ter  she  has  performed  the  lust  duty,  and 
tucked  the  last  child  into  bed,  aud  then  drops 
herself  down  into  the  nearest  chair,  undecided 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  rest  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  here,  or  retire  immediately,  feeling  that 
sleep  would  bring  to  her  so  much  needed  rest. 

So  weary!  Such  is  the  exclamation  of 
every  one  who  hns  labored  hard  all  the  day 
long.  Sunset  has  been  watched  for  and  her¬ 
alded  with  joy.  But  there  are  many  weary 
ones  besides  those  whose  strength  has  been 
strained  every  day  to  its  utmost;  there  are 
those  whose  hearts  are  weary  of  aching; 
those  who  are  constantly  feeling  the  shame 
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and  cruelty  of  intemperance;  those  who  are 
over  sensitive  of  their  own  inability  and  lack 
of  education,  and  are  often  reminded  of  it  by 
others  who  are  many  years  younger  than 
themselves  ;  there  are  also  others  who  are 
weary  with  life  itself,  because  there  is  such  a 
load  of  responsibility  resting  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  so  seldom  an  encouraging  word 
spoken  to  them,  they  feel  so  alone  in  this 
thickly  inhabited  world  of  ours.  Day  after 
day  passes,  and  the  darkness  thickens  around 
them;  they  do  not  know  of  ope  friend  with 
whom  to  share  the  gloomy  pathway  of  life, 
and  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  poet: 

“  Would  my  life  were  at  an  end. 

Or  that.  Fate 

Would  giro  me  tmt  one  friend. 

E'er  too  late, 

“  For  my  life  is  sounblest, 

I  could  welcome  either  guest, 

A  Friend,  or  heath,  and  Rest, 

So  I  wait!" 

So  weary  was  Christ  as  he  went  toiling 
slowly  up  the  mount,  bearing  his  own  cross, 
that  even  his  enemies  had  compassion  on  him, 
and  laid  bis  burden  on  Simon. 

Christ  is  the  one  friend  who  all  weary  toil¬ 
ing  ones  need  to  become  acquainted  with  ; 
try  him,  and  you  will  find  in  him  a  willing 
friend — one  who  will  take  your  burdens  upon 
himself,  and  is  never  too  weary  to  lighten 
your  load,  as  his  own  invitation  is,  “  Come 
unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 

Angie  Pearson. 

- ♦  ♦ - 

A  BEAR  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


The  dining-room  door  shut  with  a  slam, 
and  instantly  the  free-and-easy  chat  that  had 
been  going  on  within  ceased.  The  children 
Lad  been  so  much  engaged  they  bad  not 
noticed  those  creaking  boots  Of  father’s  as  he 
descended  the  stairs;  they  would  have  hushed 
up  sooner  if  they  had.  He  entered  with  the 
accustomed  scowl  on  his  face. 

“  Five  minutes  late  again  with  breakfast,” 
be  said  severely  as  hiB  hurried  aud  worried 
wife  placed  the  juicy  steak  on  the  table, 
Bridget  following  with  the  side-dishes. 

“  Children  take  your  places,”  he  said  with 
a  snap  in  his  voice  like  a  whip-lash. 

The  grace  that  followed  was  almost  a  mock¬ 
ery,  I  fear,  so  little  was  there  in  it  of  the 
Loving  Father's  spirit.  To  be  told  that  God 
was  their  Father  was  no  pleasing  suggestion 
to  those  children.  The  meal  was  taken  in 
silence,  exempt  for  an  occasional  reproof  from 
the  autocrat  to  the  children,  some  fling  at  his 
wife’s  management  of  domestics  and  the 
household  genefhlly,  some  withering  speech 
about  the  miserable  breakfast.  She  was  a 
meek  woman,  and  the  little  spirit  she  may 
once  have  had  was  long  ago  crushed  out.  If 
she  had  been  as  strong-minded  as  some  I  have 
known  there  would  have  been  considerable 
racket  about  that  house  at  times,  or  else  an 
improvement  in  manners.  He  was  a  husband 
and  father  of  the  growling-bear  type.  The 
only  good  time  of  the  day  was  when  he  was 
out  of  the  house. 

The  children  began  to  dance  about  and  re¬ 
joice  the  moment  he  had  fairly  turned  the 
corner.  They  were  pretty  free  in  their  com¬ 
ments  too,  aud  the  poor  mother  had  not  the 
heart  to  reprove  them  for  tbeir  unfllial  speech¬ 
es.  In  her  heart  sue,  too,  was  glad  when  the 
door  closed  after  him  and  it  was  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  he  would  not  be  around  again  before 
noon.  Away  from  home  he  was  a  civil  man, 
at  least  among  business  men  with  whom  he 
dealt.  He  knew  better  than  to  put  ou  such 
surly  airs  among  them,  Self  interest  can 
modify  a  man’s  behavior  even  if  he  is  uatur- 
ally  bearish.  It  is  true  among  his  clerks  he 
was  a  little  apt  to  act  the  petty  tyrant,  but 
even  there  he  knew  well  enough  when  it  was 
safe  and  when  not.  A  bearish  man  has  it  in 
his  power  to  make  a  home  very  wretched, 
even  if  it  is  a  palace.  Such  men  are  not 
greatly  mourned,  nor  sadly  mis.-ed,  when  they 
are  taken  away,  even  though  the  survivors 
array  themselves  in  weeds  a  yard  deep. 

OLIVE. 


Domestic  Cnmoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE 


GOOD  MANNERS  ;  CRUSTS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


This  threadbare  subject  is  very  tantalizing, 
and  yet  when  one  meets  people  of  ill-breediug 
or  careless  habits,  it  becomes  a  subject  for 
wonder  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
early  training  that  will  make  the  future  man 
aud  woman  well  behaved  in  private  or  public. 
I  am  sure  it  must  occur  to  every  one  that  there 
is  a  want  of  fine  delicacy  of  feeling  in  speaking 
to  anyone  on  the  very  subject  that  will  vex 
or  wound  them:  yet  how  many  have  the  tact 
to  avoid  such  a  theme  ?  Indeed,  it  seems  a 
common  practice  to  notice  personal  defects 
and  faults,  to  speak  disparagingly  of  a  party 


or  sect  of  another  if  it  is  not  the  same  as  our 
own,  and  to  speak  in  contemptuous  tones  of 
the  opposite  ticket.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  per¬ 
son  who,  while  putting  on  airs  of  condescen¬ 
sion,  talked  to  you  without  looking  at  you,  or 
through  another !  Console  yourself  that  while 
such  people  were  thinking  they  were  superior 
they  were  only  ill-bred.  I  know  men  who  would 
be  angry  if  called  uncultured,  yet  they  spit  on 
the  floor,  lift  up  their  boot  to  nurse  it  ou  their 
knee,  and  keep  a  knife  constantly  employed 
scraping  their  finger  nails  in  company.  Then 
to  be  yawned  at  in  the  face  while  speaking. 
Oh!  give  me  patience  in ’such  a  case;  for  even 
if  not  an  intentional  rudeness,  it  belittles  the 
speaker,  and  points  out  truly  the  social  status 
of  the  listener.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
one  should  never  yawn,  but  there  are  yawns 
and  yawns. 

One  visitor  at  my  table  keeps  me  in  a  per¬ 
petual  state  of  alarm,  for  I  have  seen  the  cup, 
with  tea  dripping  from  it,  make  a  brown  ring 
on  my  best  table-clotb,  the  knife  all  covered 
with  butter  make  a  grease  mark  ou  the  same, 
and  th6  butter  knife  forgotten  when  needed. 
If  eating  soup,  he  keeps  a  continued  “  slip, 
slop,”  disdains  the  pudding  course,  eats  plen¬ 
tifully  of  the  fruit  and  wipes  his  hands  on  the 
tine  white  nipkin,  quite  regardless  of  the 
offered  fruit-doily.  Then  he  picks  his  teeth, 
and  makes  a  disagreeable  noise  with  his  teeth 
and  lips.  Yet  he  talks  eloquently,  and  is  well 
read,  and  otherwise  a  pleasant  guest.  It  is 
such  examples  as  these  that  make  one  feel 
that  what  is  written  on  good  manners  should 
be  put  into  practice,  and  more  attention  be 
paid  to  early  training  on  this  important  sub 
ject. 

“  Crusts!”  said  the  cook.  “That  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  too  much  game  and  poultry,”  I 
answered,  surveying  the  bread-box  rather 
dubiously.  The  brown  outer  surface  of  sev¬ 
eral  loaves  met  my  gaze,  and  I  went  at  once 
to  the  soup  stock.  It  was  low,  but  enough  I 
thought  for  a  soup  of  this  kind,  so  I  put  it  on 
to  boil  with  a  few  onions  and  a  little  flnely- 
shred  thyme,  cooked  half  an  hour,  and  then 
put  in  the  crusts.  Before  they  became  broken 
up  I  skimmed  them  out  and  pounded  them 
fine,  returning  to  the  kettle  with  a  little  finely- 
chopped  parsley  and  some  seasoning;  a  10- 
minutes  boil,  and  it  is  ready.  We  prefer  to 
use  the  crusts  in  this  way  to  that  nursery 
stand-by,  a' bread-pudding,  to  which  some  of 
the  children  took  a  dislike  when  away  from 
home.  I  have  succeeded,  however,  in  making 
a  very  palatable  pudding  by  soaking  the 
crusts  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and,  after  scalding, 
beating  to  a  mush.  Butter  a  puddiug  dish, 
pour  about  half  of  the  mush  on  the  bottom, 
then  beat  up  a  light  custard,  and  pour  half, 
without  boiling,  on  top  of  the  bread;  then 
the  mush,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  custard, 
which  may  be  flavored  to  suit  the  taste.  Dis¬ 
guised  in  this  way,  crusts  are  never  rejected. 
Happy  is  that  family  whose  children  are 
taught  to  eat  what  is  set  before  them,  ana 
have  appetite  for  all  of  the  bread.  It  is  a  sig¬ 
nal  of  good  health  and  speaks  well  for  their 
future  when  they  do  not  require  the  Domestic 
Economist  to  spend  too  much  time  aud  labor 
in  “gathering  up  the  fragments.” 


PICTURES,  BEDS  AND  BLUEING, 


M.  b.  m’l. 


.Some  of  the  old-fashioned  colored  pic¬ 
tures  which  were  really  treasures  to  the 
children  can  be  renewed  by  cutting  off  all  the 
white  papers,  following  the  outlines  of  the 
dress,  face  or  animal,  whatever  it  may  be; 
then  touch  the  back  of  it  with  a  bit  of  paste, 
and  glue  it  to  a  piece  of  black  alpaca  some 
two  or  three  inches  larger  than  the  picture  or 
the  size  of  some  frame  you  happen  to  have, 
and  frame,  of  course,  under  glass.  Colored 
chromos  are  improved  by  cutting  off  the 
white  margin. 

The  children  will  manage  to  get  the  under 
sheet  off  the  "mattruss,  so  I  put  on  three,  the 
under  one  cross-wise. 

Always  make  your  rinse  water  very  blue 
for  bedding  or  calico  dresses;  it  makes  them 
look  clearer.  I  use  Chinese  blueing.  It  is  al 
ways  ready  and  so  cheap. 

Chinese  blue,  pulverized,  one  ounce;  oxalic 
acid,  pulverized,  one-fourth  ounce;  soft  water, 
one  quart.  Let  stand  two  weeks  before  using, 
shaking  often.  This  amount  will  last  a  long 
time,  and  the  expense ia  only  about  oue  shiilin g. 

- - - 

Horaford’a  Acid  Phosphate 
In  (’uwsUpatlou. 

Dr.  J.  N.  ROBINSON,  Medina,  O.,  says  “I 
have  used  it  in  a  case  of  indigestion  and  con¬ 
stipation,  with  good  results.  In  nervous 
prostration  its  results  are  happy.” — Adv. 
- - 

Prof.  Horsford’a  Baking  Powder. 

M.  H.  Henry,  M.  D  ,  the  celebrated  Family 
Physician  of  New  York,  says:  “The  use  of 
Prof.  Horsford’s  Baking  Powder,  offers  ad¬ 
mirable  means  for  the  introduction  of  a  val¬ 
uable  element  into  the  system,  with  the  food 
of  every-day  life.”— Adv. 


PROFESSOR 


I^^osp  fur/c 

BAKING  1 


POWDER 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

Jn  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Hors  ford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 
sent  free. 

liumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

11.  ill.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  102  P.eade  St.,  N.  V 
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WELLS,  RICHARDSON  t,  GO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLQR 


i  A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 

tyFor  several  years  vre  have  furnished  the ' 
Dairymen  of  America  -with  an  excellent  arti-! 
lU'ial  color  for  butter;  bo  meritorious  that  it  met  ( 
with  great  sucoefcs  every-wliero  receiving  the « 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International  l 
Dairy  Fairs. 

CSTBut  by  patient  and  scientific  ehomteat  re-! 
search  we  have  Improved  in  several  points,  an<l( 
now  ulfer  tIUs  new  color  as  the  best  in  the  icorld.  ■ 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  Itj 

Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 
Strongest,  Brightest  and 
Cheapest  Color  Wade, 

tSTAnd,  while  prepared  I  noil,  Is  so  compound - 

►  ed  that  it  i<  impossible  for  It  to  become  rancid. 

KT3EWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  all! 
'other  oil  colors,  for  they  a  A  I  iable  to  become  J 
^ rancid  and  spoil  the  butter.  ’ 

tSTll  yon  cannot  get  the  "improved''  write  us' 

►  to  know  where  and  how  to  get  it  without  extra  { 

^expense.  (16) 

WELLS,  RinUORSOS  k  CO.,  Rurlineton,  Tt. 


DR.  C.  W.  BENSON’S 

SKIN  CURE 
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Is  Warranted  to  Cure 
ECZEMA,  TETTERS,  HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION,  MILK  CRUST, 

ALL  ROUGH  SCALY  ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES  OF  HAIR  AND  SCALP, 
SCROFULA  ULCERS,  PIMPLE3  and 
TENDER  ETCHINGS  on  all  porta  of  the 
body.  It  makes  the  skin  white,  soft  and  smooth; 
removes  tan  and  freckles,  and  is  the  BEST  toilet 
dressing  in  TILE  WORLD.  Elegantly  pnt  up,  two 
bottles  in  one  package,  consisting  of  noth  internal 
and  external  treatment. 

All  first  class  druggists  have  it.  Brice*  1.  per  package 

PATENTS 

CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT? 


>  na1inigL.il,  D.  tk»  and  a  Pr  _ 

mu  milium  will  be  made  of  all  Uuited  States 
patents  of  the  same  class  of  inventions  and  you  will 
be  advised  whether  or  not  a  paten!  can  be  obtained. 

FOlt  THIS  PKKL1JI1NYU  V  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  NO  CHARGE  Is  MADE. 

What  will  a  Patent 

y  If  you  are  advised  that  y  o  u  r  in  ven- 
m  tionispatcutahlihHi-ji'lSiao.toiiay 
Government  application  fee  of  815.  and  >r,  for 
the  drawing*  required  by  Urn  Government  .  This  ia 
payable  when  application  is  nude,  mid  is  all  of  the 
expense  unless  a  patent  is  allowed,  when  alb  >wrd, 
the  attorney’s  fee  (si-0>  and  the  final  Govern¬ 
ment  fee  (920)  is  payable.  Tbus  you  know  lw- 
torekaiid. ./'!/■  nothin;),  whether  you  are  going  to  get 
a  patent  or  not.  und  no  attorney's  fee  is  charged  un. 
less  you  do  get  a  Patent.  An  nttcnMy  whose  fee 
defend#  ou  Ul*  success  in  Luiug  *  Patent  will 


hence,  yon  can  rely  on  the  advice  givcu  after  a 
preliminary  examination  is  hod.  Deign  I’m- 
tints  and  the  Registration  of  Labels,  Trade 
Marks  and  Ke.ixsues  secured.  Caveats  pro- 
pared  anil  filed.  Applications  lu  revivor  of  Re¬ 
jected,  Munitioned., ir  Forfeited  <  ’ases  made, 
very  often  valuable  inventions  ere  saved  in  these 
classes  of  cases.  If  you  have  Undertaken  to  secure 
your  own  patent  and  failed,  a  skillful  handling 
Of  the  ruse  may  load  tosuooess.  Send  me  a  written 
request  addressed  to  tho  Coiwnijwinuor  of  Patents 
that  he  recognize  Geoboh  E.  I.hmojj,  of  Wash- 
mgton.  I).  C  ,  as  your  attorney  in  tho  ease,  giving 
the  title  of  the  invention  apd  about  the  date  of 
filing  your  application.  \n  examination  and  re. 
port  will  cost  you  nothing.  Searches  made  for 
title  to  inventions,  m  fact  any  information  relating 
to  Patents  promptly  furnished.  Copies  of  Patents 
mailed  at  tho  regular  Government  rate*.  (JJc. 
each.)  Remember  this  office  has  been  m  successful 


Pamphlet  relating  to  Patents  ’  free  upon  request! 

CEO.  E.  LEMON, 

613  13th  He.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Attorney-At-Law  nnd  Solicitor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Foreign  Patents. 


M1S0N  &  HlMLm 

flRpiyO  «**«  certainly  best,  having  been  so 
UnUAPId  decreed  at  every  Great  World’s  In¬ 
dustrial  Competition  for  Sixteen  Years!  no 

other  American  organs  having  been  found  equal  at 
any.  Also  cheapest.  Style  109;  3J.*  octaves;  suffi¬ 
cient  compass  and  power,  with  best  quality,  for  pop¬ 
ular  sacred  and  secular  music  In  schools  or  families, 
At  only  One  hundred  other  styles,  at  Am, 

$5i.  *66,  872,  $78,  8!l8,Sl(i8.  *114  to  $800  and.  tip.  The 
larger  style#  are  wholly  unrivaled  by  any  other  organs. 
Also  for  easy  payments.  New  Illustrated  catalogue 
free. 

,  The  Mason  A-  Hamlin  Organ  andPinnoCo., 

151  rremont  St.,  Boston;4tlE.  l-ltli  3t.  (Union  Square), 
New  York;  14!)  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 

GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


THE 


Lightning 
Hay  Knife! 

(WETMOCTa’s  Patent.) 


Awarded-  -FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  Is  the  REST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  fine  f  eed  from  hale,  to 
cut  dowu  mow  or  thick,  to  Cut  corn- 
stalks  for  feed,  to  cut  pent,  or  for 
ditching  in  marshes,  aud  has  no 
equal  for  cutting  ensilage  from  the 
soil.  TRY  IT. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 

HIRAM  H0LT& CO.K53ST: 

tor  sale  by  Hardware  Merchant*  and  the  trade  generally 


Well  Augers  and  Drills 

FOR  EARTH  AND  ROCK. 
Common  Wells  and  Artesian 
Wells. 

Easy  to  operate,  and  guarantee 
to  give  satisfaction. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

Send  for  circular. 

O.  Kl'ST,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

gSWME  H 

Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

.  AMERICAS  MiATF’G  C0.f 
Waynesboro,  Fa. 


Amrriean  Fruit  Drier. 


Queen 


the  South 

POS'D  A  -FIT  ,-CT 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  uae. 

10,000  TJSE. 

Write  cor  Pamphlet, 

Simpson  &  Gault  Wig  Co. 

Successors  to  Straub  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL. 

t££?AA.t’“  “d“p“a  '"*■» 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 

L.KWIS  STitA  YER.  York.  Pa 

Garmore’seaTSSSi. 

■“•1  und  worn  by  him 

perfectly  restoring  the  hearing  Bn- 
deat  for  thirty  years,  he  heatswith 
fven  whispers.  -Uslinctly.  An 
not  observable,  and  remain  in  p6si- 

by  bogus  ear  drums.  Mine  is  the  only 
factored  irtlficiai  Ear  Drum  rnanu- 

JOHN  GARMORE.4  “ 

Filth  &  Race  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O, 

SUMMIT  STOVE -PIpTsHELFr 

*  Improwu  Extension  Ju.t  Patent** 

ACENTS  WANTED. 
81400.00  made  bv  one 

i1*!  °**>  »**  day*. 

t  ull  particular, and  loliof  Agent*' r». 

)  parts,  showing  nqlck  Sale*  and  largo 
Frutitx,  tree.  .Vo  freight  or  Boxing 
charge*  to  Agent*.  Address  at  one# 
anil  secure  choice  territory  frecu 

J.  E.  SHEPARD  &  CO*. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


SOLD 


by  Wuteljinukoi  H  By  xnui 


AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT 


boa.  J.  s!  UntcB  &  CO.'^aS  IS',  St 


Stfe.  Circular 

“  N 


WEALTHY  FARMERS  ?rotbe”  wishing 

business  and  reside  ina  ollv.can  havea.Uroi.w 

“^EwSSSSSr 

R.  E.  Agent  N41  ring  Hold.  Ohio. 


CATARRH 

VAaiw  n  v.  .4  .... - i _ *•  .1 


I  Kronchitig,  Asthma. 

■  and  tU'ulm-ss  cured  ai 
your  home  Great  improve- 

years. aud  wonderful  curcs^torther^aS^  Bad 
cases  wanted  HOT  IE  T  HEATH  ENT 

J*  PkioE  .Advice  FltKE. 

J.  FklOIs.  AULUOL  AL  IX,  xS  N.  nth  St.,  Phi  la.  Pa. 


SMBT"*  DON’T  FORGET  “>  ^ 

cards  imt  .La  fef&sT&JS*1 

?.•’  UL Chronica.  Tim  lovtllctfauey  4,aigu«evcr.-.iou' 

.  *«“«•*«  style  type! 

olulay 


£  r  :  1- . yur  Uiui.  ia  iifW  stylo  l\ 

Svm.Mo  lAtufc  o*  A,  iiy-v*.  KeVel  Kdev  lmnortcd  HoU 

Usl  ^2^yoCMrt  i5n'vlvh^#  illustrated  pro n,, 

List,  JJoco  OuiLt  10c,  L.  be  LATO.N  A  CO,  NvrUiford,  Cc 


Premium 
Coun, 


purposes,  by  Chao. 
106  Sycamore  8t,,  Oin’tL  0„  44  W  R. 

St,  Syracuse.  N.  y,  ana  458  River  8L,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  2.  1882. 
Senator  John  J.  Morgan,  Democrat,  has 
been  re-el*  c  ted  United  States  Senator  from 

Alabama  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote . 

Gov.  McHenry,  of  Li.,  has  refused  to  issue  a 
certificate  of  election  to  Wm.  Pitt  Kellogg 
to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  on  the  ground 
of  non-residence  in  the  district  (the  3rd)  or 
State.  Kellogg  was  elected  by  an  undisputed 
ma  j  irity  of  about  2,000  votes . The  re¬ 

port  of  a  sale  of  3  000,000  acres  of  land  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  confirmed.  The 
company  receives  #4  per  acre,  to  to  paid  in 
the  preferred  stock  of  the  company  at  par. 
This  stock  will  be  retired  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  charter.  The  syndicate  making 
the  heavy  purchase  is  headed  by  Baring  Bros., 
the  well-known  English  bank*  rs.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  colonize  tbe  land,  all  of  which  is  sit¬ 
uated  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  Eng¬ 
lish  fan  i lies . In  connection  with  the 

Star  Route  scandals,  several  prominent  gov- 
ernmant  officials  at  Washington  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  office  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  unduly  favorable  to  the  “Star-Routers” 
at  the  expense  of  the  government:  postmaster 
Aingerand  marshall  Henry  are  chief  of  the 
“decapitated.” . C.  Porter  L?e,  presi¬ 

dent  of  the  failed  First  National  Bank  of 
Buffalo,  was  sentenced  Tuesday  to  10  years  in 
prison  for  embezzlement  of  $220,000 — news 
that  a  well-tc-do  rascal  should  get  even  a  part 
of  his  deserts . Dried  prunes,  com¬ 

pressed  tongue  and  other  canned  meats  put 
up  in  soldered  tin  cans  and  not  weighing  over 
four  pounds,  will  hereafter  be  admitted  to  the 

mails  as  fourth-class  mail  matter . 

OwiDg  to  the  drop  in  iron  and  steel  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R,  R.  Co.,  has  ordered  the  con¬ 
struction  of  65  locomotives  and  0,000  cars— 
employment  for  a  iarge  number  of  mechan¬ 
ics  and  laborers . Between  Denver,  Col. 

and  Eastern  cities  the  mails  have  been  sys¬ 
tematically  robbed  for  several  months.  To 
say  nothing  of  tbeft3  of  money  and  valuables, 
the  extent  of  which  rcan’t  be  estimated,  an 
aggregate  of  over  1000,000  has  been  stolen 
in  drafts,  checks  and  money  orders.  Total 
Iosb  must  be  over  81,000,000.  No  clue  to  rob¬ 
bers  yet . The  fall  in  petroleum  has 

ruined  thousands  in  Pa.,  and  hundreds  else¬ 
where.  In  the  48  hours  ending  with  Friday 
Nov.  24,  the  drop  in  values  amounted  to  $15,- 

000.000 . All  accounts  appear  to  agree 

that  the  Garfield  Monument  Fair  in  Wash¬ 
ington  will  be  a  failure.  Outlay  too  heavy — 

$  8,000 — and  attendance  slim . 

Memorials  in  favor  of  free  canals  in  view  of 
the  result  of  the  New  York  elections  are  being 
sent  to  the  Canadian  Governor  General,  and 
the  result  seems  inevitable.  Free  tolls  would 
enable  forwarding  companies  on  Canadian 
rivers  and  canals  to  compete  with  the  Erie 

Canal  route . After  mature  deliberation, 

the  St.  Louis  grand  jury  has  refused  to  indict 
Editor  CockeriU  for  killing  Lawyer  Slay  back 
the  other  day.  Nothing  more  w  ill  be  done  in 

the  matter— justifiable  homicide . 

At  the  recent  election  in  Utah  the  Mormons 
threw  21,000  votes,  the  Gentiles  not  quite5,000. 
Yet-it  is  claimed  that  10,000  Mormons  were 
disfranchised  for  polygamy  under  the  Ed¬ 
munds  Act.  Most  of  these  were  women;  in 
fact  only  3,000  men  were  disfranchised,  av- 
eragirg  three  wives  apiece.  The  Mormon 
women  vote  much  more  freely  than  the  Gen¬ 
tile  women,  who  often  refuse  to  register  and 
to  vote,  and  the  large  mo  jority  was  probably 

greatly  due  to  their  votes . . . 

A  tpecial  census  bulletin  just  issued  shows 
that  in  the  United  States  there  are  4,923.451 
persons  of  10  years  of  age  and  upward  who 
are  uuable  to  read,  and  6,239,958  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  write.  Of  the  number  of  persons  re¬ 
turned  as  unable  to  write  3  019,080  are  white, 
pnd  native  whites  unable  to  write  are  2.255,- 
460  Colored  persons  of  10  years  of  age  and 
upward  unable  to  write  are  3,220.878,  or  10 
per  cent'  of  the  population.  Illiteracy  is  con¬ 
fined  principally  to  the  Southern  States . 

From  Nov.  26  to  date,  telegrams  have  told  of 
Bnowfalls  all  over  the  country  as  far  south 
as  Northern  Alabama— very  heavy  in  the 

Northwest . The  transit  of  Venus  on  the 

6th  inst.  will  be  the  last  visible  passage  of  the 
planet  across  the  face  of  the  sun  until  2004 .... 

_ Gen.  Andrew  S.  Herron,  Congressman 

elect  from  tbe  Sixth  Louisiana  district,  died 
very  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  bis  resi¬ 
dence  on  last  Monday  night . A  terrible 

storm  in  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  on  the  25th  destroyed 
upwards  of  $200,000  worth  of  property.... 

_ Henry  L  Hazen,  of  the  Signal  Service, 

predicts  that  the  coming  Winter  will  be  a 
mild  one.  His  prediction  is  based  upon  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  indications  in 
possession  of  the  signal  Office.  Mr.  Hazen,  in 
making  this  prediction,  disregards  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  meteorologists  that  a  cool  Sum¬ 
mer  is  invariably  followed  by  a  cold  and 
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tormy  Winter . The  aggregate  clear¬ 

ings  reported  from  25  clearing-houses  for  the 
week  endiug  Nov.  25  reached  the  stupendous 
sum  of  81,553,799,998.  This  was  an  increase 
of  more  than  8300,000,000  over  the  previous 
week,  and  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled  in 
the  history  of  the  American  financial  world — 
shows  business  is  nnnsually  brisk....  ....The 
Diccesan  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Mississippi  unanimously  elected  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Miller  Thompson,  of  New  Orleans,  Assistant 

Bishop  of  that  Diocese . . 

Railroad  war  in  the  Northwest  Btill  raging 

fiercely . Another  heavy  frost  occurred 

in  Pensacola  yesterday,  making  three  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  rendering  it  absolutely  safe  for 

all  yellow  fevei  refugees  to  return . 

- ♦  »  ♦ - 

A  Rapid  Recline  Arrested. 

Mrs.  Anna  G.  Fourqurean,  of  San  Marco* 
Texas,  wife  of  a  well  known  and  influential 
citizen  of  that  place,  writing  under  date  of 
May  21,  1881,  says:  “In  the  Spring  of  1878,  a 
deep  cold  settled  on  my  lungs;  I  had  a  dread¬ 
ful  cough,  accompanied  by  daily  fevers,  sleep¬ 
less  nights,  indigestion,  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  mental  depression,  and  hemorrhages 
from  the  lungs.  This  state  continued  for 
eighteen  months,  notwithstanding  I  had  the 
treatment  of  good  physicians.  By  this  time 
I  had  lost  all  vitality,  spent  most  of  the  time 
in  bed,  coughed  continually,  raising  a  large 
quantity  of  deep  yellow  mucus,  and  after  a 
little  sleep  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  I 
would  awaken  drenched  by  night  sweats,  and 
so  prostrated  that  I  could  not  raise  myself  in 
bed  until  1  bad  taken  a  little  brandy.  I  began 
to  lose  hopes  of  life.  My  husband  and  my 
neighbors  thought  I  could  not  possibly  live. 
About  this  time  your  ‘Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment’  was  brought  to  our  notice.  My 
husband  immediately  sent  for  it;  I  stopped 
the  use  of  all  medicines  and  began  the  ‘Treat 
ment.’  I  was  too  weak  at  first  to  take  it  for 
ns  long  a  time  as  two  minutes;  but  gradually 
the  Inhalations  increased  in  length  and 
strength,  and  would  leave  6uch  a  delightful 
sense  of  relief  to  my  lungs  that  I  loved  to  in 
hale.  My  fevers  grew  lighter  each  day  until 
I  had  none.  Two  weeks  from  the  beginning 
of  the  treatment  I  begun  to  feel  like  a  new 
person;  could  take  walks;  found  myself  sing- 
ing  while  at  my  work;  indeed  I  scarcely  recog¬ 
nized  my  own  self;  my  flesh  increased,  and  I 
felt  and  looked  younger.  I  used  the  ‘Treat¬ 
ment’  four  months  faithfully;  after  that  irreg¬ 
ularly  for  several  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  from  the  time  I  began  it,  I 
had  no  cough,  no  sign  of  lung  disease;  in 
other  words,  I  was  well  It  is  more  than  a 
year  since  I  left  off  taking  the  Oxygen,  and 
I  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease”  Our 
Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature, 
action,  and  results,  with  reports  of  cases,  and 
full  information  sent  free.  Das.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1109  &  till  Girard  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dsc.,  3.  1882. 

The  weather  in  a  large  portion  of  the  South 
daring  the  week  has  been  so  bad  as  to  retard 
cotton  picking.  Wheat  h  as  been  firmer  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  in  view  of  tbe  contiuued 
firmness  of  the  foreign  demand  and  tbe  di¬ 
minished  receipts  at  the  principal  Western 
points.  The  net  result  of  a  larger  export 
movement  this  week  and  of  the  diminished 
receipts  has  been  a  decrease  of  the  visible  sup¬ 
ply.  Corn  is  firm  in  all  the  seaboard  markets 
and  in  Liverpool,  on  aocoant  of  the  great 
scarcity,  but  at  the  We3b  is  weak  and  lower, 
in  consequence  of  large  receipts,  which  have 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  visible  supply. 
Provisions  have  declined  daring  the  week  as 
the  resultof  larger  receipts  of  hogs  at  Chicago. 

. .  .There  has  been  very  little  activity  in 

wool  daring  tbe  past  week,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  market  has  been  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  worsted  mills  in  all  sections  appear 
to  be  very  busy,  and  the  call  for  this  class  of 
wool  exceeds  that  for  any  other  description, 
but  looms  running  on  other  styles  of  produc¬ 
tion  are  less  actively  employed,  and  demand 
for  raw  material  is  comparatively  light. 
Hence,  while  all  long-staple  wools  are  closely 
sold  up  at  full  prices,  the  market  for  other 
kinds  is  fairly  supplied  and  favors  buyers. 
Concessions  of  K@lc.  per  pound  are  occasion¬ 
ally  made  to  influence  sales  Hopes  are  en¬ 
tertained  in  some  quarters  that  the  increased 
Consumption  of  seasonable  goods,  stimulated 
by  the  cold  weather,  will  encourage  manufac¬ 
turers  to  more  confident  buying  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  future  requirements,  but  the  majority 
of  dealers  look  for  a  quiet  market  until  after 
the  holidays.  The  colonial  auctions  in  Lon¬ 
don  have  developed  a  weaker  market  for  Aus¬ 
tralian  wools,  but  the  decline  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  encourage  buying  for  American 
account.  Western  markets  are  steady  bat 
quiet . . 

The  agricultural  Department  building  at 
Washington  is  assessed  at  $331,825  and  the 
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grounds  at  $089,086,  according  to  a  transcript 
from  the  city’s  effleial  assessments.  The  Bo¬ 
tanical  Gardens’  grounds,  are  assessed  at  $1,- 
463.251;  buildings,  $556,676  and  hot  houses, 
$58,508. . . The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 

ture  puts  the  yield  of  potatoes  this  year  at 
157,000,000  bushels.  The  crop  is  reported  of 
nearly  medium  prolificacy,  rising  to  100 
bushels  per  acre  only  in  Vermont,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  tbe  Northern  belt 
of  Territories.  Michigan  averages  98,  Min¬ 
nesota  97,  and  the  more  northern  approach¬ 
ing  nearest  these  figures.  The  general  aver¬ 
age  is  about  7S  bushels  per  acre . ...To 

stimulate  improvement  in  tbe  breed  of  farm 
horses,  tbe  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Agriculture  offers  prizes  for  colts 
sired  by  tbe  five  costly  Norman  stallions 

which  it  has  recently  imported . . . 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Bay 
State  House,  Worcester,  Mass  ,  on  Fiiday, 

Feb.  2,  1883,  at  2  P.  M . Deer  park3  are 

free  from  taxation  in  England;  there  are  331 
of  them  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  immunity 
of  these  aristosratlc  luxuries  from  taxation  is 

creating  discussion . A  telegram  from 

Dartford,  Wb.,  Bays:  “  The  sorghum  mills  at 
this  place  have  tnrned  out  0.000  gallons  of 
firup  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  Gordon 
Mills  at  Fond  du  Lie  8  000  gallons.  Twenty 
mill  in  this  part  of  the  State  have  made  810,- 
000  gallons,  readily  finding  market  at  50  cents 

per  gallon.” . Several  head  of  cattle 

have  just  died  of  pleuro-pneumonla  at  East 
Lampton,  Pa . The  wool  clip  in  Califor¬ 

nia  this  year  is  reported  to  be  less  by  15,000,- 
000  pounds  than  in  1831........ Tbe  Mark 

Lane  Express  said  last  Monday:  Progress 
with  hopelessly  late  wheat  sowing  is  very 
slow  under  most  unfavorable  circumstances. . . 
A  oold  storage  company  of  Boston  have  now 
nearly  completed  tbe  largest  refrigerating 
building  in  the  world.  It  is  of  stone  and  brick 
100  by  80  feet  in  size  and  70  feet  high.  The 
capacity  is  800,000  cubic  feet,  the  cost  $200,- 
000,  and  the  ice  chamber  bolds  600,000  tons 
of  ice.  It  will  be  used  for  storing  dressed 
beef  and  mutton,  and  the  Chicago  refrigera¬ 
ting  cars  will  unload  at  the  door . The 

official  estimate  of  the  French  wheat  crop  for 
1882,  115,703,773  hectolitres,  or  378,964.467 
bushels,  is  about  100,000,000  bushels  larger 
than  the  estimate  of  the  Bulletin  des  Haller, 
The  quality  is  inferior  and  the  imports  thus 
far  have  been  larger  than  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1881.  But  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  imports  will  continue  at  the  same 

ratio . Bostonians  are  organizing  a  soci 

ety  for  the  extermination  of  ths  English 
sparrows  which  have  driven  into  exile  blue¬ 
birds,  swallows,  martins  and  wrens:  worse 
still,  the  pests  when  numerous  do  immense 
damage  to  crops . The  Kentucky  pub¬ 

lic  elevator,  owned  and  operated  by  a  stock 
company  of  Louisville,  and  tbe  firslj  of  the 
kind  erected  there,  was  opened  yesterday. 

Its  capacity  is  500.000  bushels . 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
states,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  hy  an  ex- 
soldier,  that  when  a  soldier’s  declaratory 
statement  is  filed  to  a  tract  of  land  the  soldier 
is  required  to  make  an  actual  entry  to  the 
land  and  also  to  establish  his  residence  aricl 
commence  improvement  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  filing,  and  that  he  is  allowed 
tix  months  more  within  which  to  commence 
the  residence  improvement . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Dec.  2,  1882. 
At  Constantinople  there  are  reports  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  dep*ose  tbe  Sultan  and  enthrone 
bis  brother.  The  Cabinet  has  been  dissolved, 
some  of  the  Ministers  imprisoned  and  a  new 
Cabinet  formed  with  Vefyk  Pacha  as  Prime 
Minister.  Turkey  in  her  efforts  to  intei  vene 
in  Egyptian  affairs  is  peristently  snubbed  by 
England,  and  treated  coldly  by  tbe  Kaedive. 
This  morning’s  cablegram  says  that  it  has 
finally  agreed  that  Arabi  Papha  6ball  not  be 
tried.  Tbe  accusation  that  he  aided  in  burn¬ 
ing  Alexandria  and  committing  other  out¬ 
rages  is  to  be  withdrawn;  whereupon  he  will 
confesi  that  he  rebelled,  and  Iben  he  will  be 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  but  with 
hie  army  rank  and  ail  its  emoluments.  Too 
many  “  big  bugs,”  the  Sultan  among  them, 
would  doubtless  be  inculpated  during  his  trial. 
Moreover,  he  was  only  guilty  of  un-uccessful 
patriotism . The  English  refuse  to  recog¬ 

nize  Nabar  Pacha  as  Commander- in-Cbief  of 
tihe  Egyptian  Army  to  which  post  he  has 
lately  been  appninted.  An  English  General 
will  probably  get  the  place.  The  False 
Prophet  is  reported  to  have  been  badly  de¬ 
feated  in  the  Soudan . . . 

Arrests  of  Anarchists  continue  in  France  so 
vigorously  and  numerously  that  terror  is  said 
to  have  seized  upon  the  terror-spreaders.  At 
a  late  meeting  the  Gambettaists  announced 
that  in  the  event  of  the  retirement  of  Grevy 
from  the  Presidency,  they  would  urge  the 
election  of  a  military  officer.  This  has  caused 
much  excitement  among  the  “solid”  men  of 
France,  as  indicating  that  the  country  is  on 
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the  verge  of  an  awful  crisis,  so  that  a  strong 
man  is  needed  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
The  Germans  think  it  means  a  “  war  of  re¬ 
venge”  at  tbe  earliest  favorai.1)  moment . 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Dawson  has  been 

re-elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin . 

M.  Roche  Vernet,  M.  Duclero’s  Chief  of  Cab¬ 
inet,  died  suddenly  in  Paris  yesterday . 

Russia  has  just  concluded  a  new  loan  of 
£8,(  00,000.  Tcis  brings  the  total  debt  of  the 
Government  up  to  £553,000,000,  or  about 
$2,765  000,000,  and  it  is  remarkable  lhat  this 
is  almost  double  the  figure  of  10  years  ago. 
Since  1872  the  annual  deficit  bas  averaged 
£24,000,000,  or  about  $100,000,000,  while  dur¬ 
ing  ihe  29  preceding  years  th«  average  wns 

only  £11,000,000,  or  ab  out  $55,000,000 . 

Tbe  officials  of  the  Kopin  Bank  at  Moscow 
have  been  arrested  for  stealing  $9,600,000. 
The  victims  number  2,320,  and  include  many 
farmers  and  peasants  who  had  placed  their 
savings  in  the  bank.  Several  churches  lose 

their  funds . Hostility  to  missionaries 

has  been  revived  in  China,  and  several  terious 

attacks  are  reported . The  wife  of  United 

States  Minister  John  RuFsell  Young  is  seri¬ 
ously  ill  in  China . A  few  weeks  ago  the 

Adige  and  Tiber  overflowed  their  banks  and 
inflicted  an  enormous  loss  of  property  and  a 
heavy  lots  of  life  upon  Italy;  now  heavy  rains 
have  ovei flowed  many  parts  of  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland,  and  especially  Germany.  The 
Main,  Neckar,  Mcselle  and  the  Rhine  are  all 
swollen  and  the  water  fronts  of  their  cities 
arc  submerged.  The  boat  bridges  at  Mayence 
and  Cologne  have  been  secured  with  double 
anchors.  The  Main  Valley  forms  one  great 
lake.  The  E.be  Valley  is  flooded.  Two  vil¬ 
lages  near  Olmntz  are  submerged.  The  Seme 
is  rising  rapidly  and  some  parts  of  Pat  is  are 
inundated.  Tremendous  floods  in  Austria  are 
causing  immense  disaster.  Similar  disastrous 
accounts  are  coming  front  aloDg  tbe  lajgeriv- 

ers  in  ail  Central  Europe . Vienna  police 

have  seized  the  stock  of  a  tobacco  factory  at 
Lemesver,  Hungary,  and  found  a  number  of 

packages  loaded  with  dynamite. . . 

- - - 

40,000  Horses  are  bought  and  sold  annually 
by  seventeen  of  the  leading  dealers  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  who  unanimously  declare 
that  the  one  half  and  three  fourths  blood 
Percheron-Normans  have  more  style,  action, 
best  endurance  on  pavements,  and  sell  for 
more  money  than  any  other  class  of  horses  on 
the  market.— Chicago  Tribune.  Nearly  1,000 
of  this  popular  breed  have  been  impotted 
from  France  by  M.  W.  Dunham,  Wayne, 
Ill.— Adv. 

Tested  bs  Time.  For  Throat  Diseases, 
Colds  and  Coughs,  Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches  ha vejiroied  their  tfficscy  by  a  test 
of  many  years.  Price  25  cts, — Ada. 

- - 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  per  bov.— Adv. 

- *-*-♦ - 

♦Ten  years  ago  the  name  of  Lydia  E.  Pinfc- 
ham  was  scarcely  known  outside  of  her  native 
State.  To-day  it  is  a  household  word  all  over 
the  Continent  and  many  who  read  the  secular 
and  religious  journals  have  become  familiar 
with  the  face  that  shines  on  them  with  a 
modest  confidence,  in  which  we  read  the 
truth  that  “Nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 
temple.”— Ado. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  has  done  and  is  doing  vast  good,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  place  of  honor  it  holds  at  the 
head  of  all  remedies  for  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  lungs. — Adv. 

—  —  —  » 

Don’t  Die  in  the  house.  “Rough  on  Rats.” 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs, 
15o. — Adv. 

- *-M - 

The  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  Bge 
recommend  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  for  all 
bronchial  troubles. — Adv. 


(gpHoods.  scarfs,  ribbons  and  any  fancy 
articles  can  be  made  any  color  wanted  with 
the  Diamond  Dyes.  All  the  popular  colors 
—Ado. 

- - - 

Premature  Loss  of  Ihe  Hair 

May  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Bur¬ 
nett’s  Cocoa ine. 

Housekeepers  should  insist  upon  obtaining 
Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts,  tney  are 
the  best. — Ado. 


$tlatkrts. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Up  to  Saturday,  Dec.  2. 
Chicago.— Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  %c.  higher  for  cash; 
No.  2 Red  Winter  2c.  lower;  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring  l%c.  higher.  Corn  is  10Xc.  lower  than 


mm 


Hoob.— T"tal  receipts  for  six  days,  21,503  head, 
against  41  260  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Tho  market  ruled  a  trifle  firmer  at  $6.40@6, 70 
for  good  to  prime;  country  dressed  In  light  supply 
and  firm  it  7&@3c.  for  heavy;  87f'*876e  for  medium, 
and  Wra.90  for  light  (Including  pigs);  State  bogs, 
22(1  Its,  *6  6";  Western  do..  16-1  n>*  at  $6.70j  roughs, 
191  fts  at  $5.70;  culls,  190  to  210  its,  $.>.aO®a.,U. 

Mn.cn  Cows  -Bilt  Tew  sales  have  been  effected 
durln^the  week,  and  prices  ranged  from  ft»  to  to. 


BtJTrEu.— Fine,  fresh-flavored,  attractive  goods  have 
been  quite  scarce  the  week  past,  and  on  such  the  bids 
have  been  full,  with  Indications  thatthe  best  cream¬ 
ery  may  advance  n  little.  Accumulations  of  other 
have  been  gathering  of  late  without  an  off  netting 
demand,  'l'he  late  storm  somewhat  cheeked  arrivals. 

Creamery  fancy,  81c;  choice,  3.3®8  c.  fair  to  good, 
.TOU.'HC;  o-dln*ry,  2v»28o:  do  June  choice,  2?®S0  do. 
.Tune,  fair  ro  good.  2t©2fi:  St»te  half  tub.  selected, 
fall  S’cain:  do.  dalres  entire,  tub  and  firkin.  fBney, 
31WS1;  do.,  do  .  g-x.il  ’2?®*);  do.  half  flrkln  tubs  and 
nail*  fancy  WPaaiei  do.  oholco.  ma32o;  do.  good.  '2e® 
59c;  do.  fair.  ?5  A27c  :  State  <lri>ln*  dairy  entire, ,30c.; 
do.  fine,  274Jt23c;  do.  fair  to  good.  YSjfXC.  State  Welsh 
tubs  choice,  fO»3t©s  Welsh  tubs,  good  to  prime,  26® 
290:  ft'ate  Welch  tubs  Tslr  to  good  21®  2V';  Western 
imitation  creamery.  S^aSlc;  do.  dairy  choice.  2t®;!8e; 

‘  ne,  8>a'i4e;  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  16® 
:ory..lune,  choice,  17H®isc  do.fajrto 


cash  prices  a  week  ago,  but  higher  than 
December  prices.  Oats  about  steady.  Bar¬ 
ley  a  trifl8  lower.  Pork  lower.  Hogg  from 
10  to  SO;,  higher.  Cattle  higher.  Prices  are: 

WrtcAT  unsettled;  Regular,  93j^c;.  De-ember;  94>6® 
fflSic.  Jauiury;  95Wc.  February:  $  ."I'd  May;  No  2  Red 
Winter.  (G'fc.;  N'o  2 Chicago  Springy  9'R4'39lo  ca»hand 


OW  WATCHES  AR 

MADE 


■In  a  Solid  Gold 
Watch,  aside  from  the  necessary 
thickness  for  engraving  and  pol¬ 
ishing,  a  large  proportion  of  metal 
is  needed  only  to  stiffen  and  hold 
the  engraved  portions  in  place, 
and  supply  strength.  The  sur¬ 
plus  gold  is  actually  needless.  In 
James  Boss’  Patent  Gold  Watch  Case; 

this  waste  is  saved,  and  solidity 
and  strength  secured  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  process,  at  }/$  to  *4  the  cost 
A  plate  of  solid  gold  is  soldered 
on  each  side  of  a  plate  of  nickel 
composition  metal,  and  the  three 
are  then  passed  between  polished 
steel  rollers.  From  this  the  cases, 
backs,  centers,  bezels,  Sic.,  are  cut 
and  shaped  by  dies  and  formers. 
The  gold  is  thick  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  all  kinds  of  chasing, 
engraving  and  engine  turning. 
These  cases  have  been  worn  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  by  use  without 
removing  the  gold.  This  Is  the  only 


FIRM  IMPUMEHT?  AKERS 


$17  4'ka.7  42^6  Jaanary:  ftl'.3i®'7  VH  lebru  >ry.  Lino 
unsettled  at  $V77l>«lo.7Sca8ti;  *ip.'Hl»ii*ft!>4  Oeoemhen 
$1  .MW  *111  HOJ-inunr. :  $  DM®  10  6  k  February  Bulk- 
meatsuo'lv  ;  fl  in  and  Higher;  shoulder*.  fti.60;  short 
rib  i9.SU;  shore  dear  $9  dd  Hoos -Demand  brisk, 
market  relive:  common  to  g  «»«i  mind.  $5  7r>@6  4'i; 
heavy,  $  -  nxsft'ri ;  light.  $.5  mvari  so  :  skips.  $i®r>aO. 
CaTTLE— Market  active  an  l  pilces  Arm  nil  around; 
exports,  »6<a6  50;  g  nd  to  choice  ohlppD'g  §3  S0®5  9:3; 
common  to  fal*.  $iar<.lJ;  mixed  butcher..’  fairly  ncilve 
a-d  flrm-r;  conmont  .fair,  4‘2  25®3:  medium  tv  good, 
$3  li®8  choice,  $3  i  I  10;  stockers  ami  feeders 
moderate  v  nriin.»i  ft)  io.p<  25;  Texans  (Inner;  cows. 
$4S4  4  i;  steers,  $8  «K»t  25  SHRur  Market  slow  and 
weak  be!  ig  overstocked  with  Inferior  to  fair;  de¬ 
mand  vv  nk;  coin  non  to  fair,  $2i>®3  20:  medium  to 
good  $3  5d<jS  9.1;  choice  to  extra,  $4  23®  I  73. 

Cincinnati  —Compared  wit,b  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  higher; 
Corn,  10>^r*.  lower  for  cash;  but  only  8%c. 
lower  for  Due.  Oits,  }■£}.  lower.  Rye,  IX13* 
lower.  B  trley  steady. 

Whk'T  h  a-  y;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  98e®ftl  spot- 
9874c  bM.  December;  9876c  hid,  January.  Co  us  un 
settled  at  37J6®S8c.  sp  >  ;  54k®o5)dc  Oecenibe-;  5*c. 
bid.  January  Oath  Arm  at  31*19760.  Rye  s  eady, 
with  at  dr  demand  at  V-aiilky  In  fair  de¬ 

mand;  No  3  ext n  Fall,  70 0.75c ,  Pohk  dull  at  ft  7  50 
<**18.  Karo  In  good  deiliaud  and  stronger  ut  $1".8'. 
Bulk-me  tsqu'et.  but  fl-itr.  shoulders,  iC;  clear  rib, 
97ic.  Haeou  qul  t:  shoulders  S4(c;  clear  rlli,  }27|c; 
clear  r.’?4c  >3  idskey  In  good  demand  at  $1  I.*  Horn* 

steady;  common  ami  light.,  $3.ri0.oi  4V:  packing  and 
butchv ra‘,  ft  .  33610.  m.  burraa  Creamery  meets  a 
moderate  deman  1  which  1<  freely  supplied  Extra 
creamer?  sells  «»•  l«'»4*c.  fl-sis.  :<3  «  35c  t  lilt  house, 
lilrfc,  fancy  dairy.  27  "2k:,  prime  t-i  choice  western 
reserve,  21® :5c;  medium  do.,  2UJK42c;  good  to  Cholro 
Centra l  >»hlo  1H®'23’.  and  common,  11  o!6c  If  n>. 
Cheksk-TIi.  market  Is  well  supplied  wi  hull  grades, 
ami  with  only  a  m  .derate  demand  prices  ate  barely 
sustained.  Cl.olx  Ohio  factory,  s  lls  at  UMjjdita; 
haif-sklni,  lOVsric:  Nonhwe-tcru,  9®10o;  N,  Y.  full 
cream  cheddar,  l.i>4®1474e  ¥ 

St.  Louis. — Compnctil  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Pall  wheat  is  higher;  No. 
3  Rsd  Pali  1% 5  higher.  Corn  I2%c.  lower 
foreash;  but  higher  for  Dec.  Oats.  )Tc. 
higher.  Rye  and  barley  steady.  Butter 
ditto.  Pork  25c,  lower. 

WniCATduli;  No  2  Red  Fall,  945(803''  caah;  P4><® 
9Pkc.  P.  cernbcr:  f||.®9U«c  January;  Ul®9ly(.:  all  the 
year;  9.i<h,c  K  hrmiry,  ftl.ON*  Jlsy  N  •.  3  Red  Fall, 
SUafliWo;  SO.  4  d.>  S5aH'i4,c.  COBS  5581i5Rc.  cash; 
51462  Proem  hr  i9V(c.  January!  Vi»6i54Wc.  fill  the 
year  4 9 Hie .  February:  5lWc.  fl  y  O  .is  quiet  at 
fokaSiWc  cash!  84J6®3  c.  D.‘Combar;  Jnnmiry  ,  :WH,c; 
iUhivisibc.  all  the  year;  8  c.  Jlay.  K»«  5*r®56)6c. 
Ruii.k?  i(ii le  ;  sample  lots.  ••  y*sx^;  Nenr  aka,  «ij@ 
79e.  Butikh  steady ;  ilalry.  2»®34o  creamery,  3338370. 
Eoos  2l®2lko  FORK,  SI.'  2\ cash;  $17  25  January:  Job. 
$17  12k-  *17  f>2)6  February.  B  ok  meat*  qutot  kIiouI 
dcfS,6>Jc:  short  rib,  9‘4‘c:  abort  Clear  irj.n,  14a 'on 
d>ll.  ShoUlddlfS,  Stic;  short  ilcar,  like-  b*KD  dull 
and  nominal  at  llUm.  Catti.k  -  .lurkct  ver«  Blow 
and  weak;  demand  light;  butchers  the  principal 
buyers,  cows  a. id  heifers.  43, *4.  ilm  outside  price  for 
enolee:  com. non  f>*  fair  Tcxutih.  ftl  7f>®3,23;  good  to 
cholwe  d  ...  $153®l  25;  stackers  ft ’.a  3  fu;  feeders,  ft3.no 
f«4;  light  naitvo  Rt-er-i,  fttai*75  good  to  real  choice, 
85*n  .  >  Hods— Jlarkec  ac  ive;  light  lo  good  Yorkers, 
ft.  9  •'316. ID;  piCKlng.  ftilC-iUl*;  IfiltCUei'H'  to  extra, 
$l  403  ■  6U.  sh-o-p  -dnrkec  steady;  good  to  choice 
muttons,  $3.i03.t.2»,  Texhos,  $4  50®4. 


do.  good  to  prime,  9882*0;  do.  ordinary  to  fair  16® 
19c:  Western  factory..! une,  choice, liH®r-c  do. fair  to 
good  l«®l*e;1o.  choicecurrpnt  make  21a;  do.  fair  to 
ood  do.,  I0®i7c;  do.  ordinary,  U!^@15>6«. 

COTrox  — Quotations  based  on  American  Standard 
of  cl-Bsifleatlon. 

N.  Orleans,  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

ordinary .  776  8W 

3trlot  ordinary  .  8  n-t6  8  9  16  8  9  16 

Good  ordinary .  9W  W4,,, 

Strict  good  ordinary .  9  9  16  9  1.4-16  9  11  16 

Low  middling..  . .  10  1r  ;i  .. 

Strict  low  middling .  IJWjf,.  'f).'  16 

Middling  .  1"  »-l6  K46  1064 

Go^d  Middling. .  1011-16  1076  1076 

Strict  good  middling .  1076  ll  l-  «  J  \  ® 

FMr<3,,.n*.  . "$  StS  mV* 

aijUNKD. 

Good  ordinary . .  776  |  Low  Middling,  9  _ 

Strict,  good  ordinary.  ...  8  5-16  I  Middling . 9  1516 

DRlftn  Fuuith. -Southern  apples.  1332  CTop,  ordinary 
to  good,  636® »«;  do.  do.,  tine  to  choice,  iti®HWc:  do. 
do.,  fancy,  9c;  Western  crop  1842,  ordinary,  .3M® 
546c:  do.  do.  chol  "e  lot-,  5M®76^o;  apples.  1882.  e.vapo- 
rated,l2®14V6c;  do.  Choi, -e. ring  out, ir»®l  >!«(::  leaches, 
Southern,  crop  1882,  Trsuc;  do.  Carolina,  crop  lg2, 
good  to  fancy,  iu®t5e;  do.  Georgia,  crop  1^2. 
peeled,  9318c;  evapvirated  peaches,  tooled,  35@2ic, 
So  do.  unpeeled.  t2«18c;  unneeied  peaches,  halves, 
1882,  576c;  do.,  quarters,  1382.  SRciPtama,  Soutn- 
em.  i?S6®15v,  do.  State,  15315^;  Cherries  1882.  22 
®V3:;  Blackberries,  1882,  644®676-';  Raspberries,  1882, 
3076331c;  Huckleberries,  1881,  13»6®l*c. 

Boos.— Choice  stock.  In  bbls..  *  qob.  31®3.4c;  State 
and  Fcnnsylvanla.  In  bbls  .  »J®8lc;  choice  western, 
2dc;  Othr*  Western,  2836*29.'.  CaumllAn.  fresh,  flue. 
In  bbls  ,2844®29o;a’l  kinds  poortugood  2*:®2ao;llmed 
eggs,  State,  26)6® 27c;  do.  Western,  2574  326c 

Frf.su  fiu'ITS  Apple*,  choice  lots  are  held  firmly  in 
store,  but  Tor  lots  from  the  dock  It  Isdlfllcuh  t -reach 
out.  l ' I*  n flees.  Grau-s  In  stnud  sut  ply  and  11  ru  for 

Cran  uerrles 


via  led  f«r  «a«  of 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


Case  made  under  this  process  and  war 


ranted  by  special  certificate.  For  sale 

by  all  Jewelers.  1 50,000  of  these 
Cases  now  carried  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  Largest  and  Old¬ 
est  Faiffcory,  Established  1854- 


Catawba';  not  man?  Conc-rm  It:...  _ 

firm  bui'  the  demand  Is  limited  by  th«  high  prices 

naked  Peanuts  active  and  hi  {her.  _  „  . 

Apples  Western  N.  Y.,  mixeil  lots,  42  50*3.50  per 
bN  <lo  Baldwins,  »3  00®, 3.50;  Greenings,  43<«@3  75 
windfalls.  d»,  *1.75*2 Oh,  Grape...  W.  N-  Y.  Ca- 
tawba.  «W®7c;  do  do  Concords.  6®7o:  do.  do.. 
Isabella,  #  is.  5c.  Cranhcrrlrs,  Cape  Coo.  fancy,  tK 
bbt.  fU  60® 1 5  HO;  do  good  to  prime.  412  '  IU1 4  DO  do 
*•  crate.  f3tU3«4  25:  do,  Jersey,  prime.  *  crate.  Mo) 
i  (in.  fnlr  f o  tfoods  Griitf?,  Fla. 

oruitiicee,  Choice,  brUht.  o«r  bbl.  box.  Sd  00® 3. 50: 
fair  to  good.  42.5032.75.;  F.anntB,  Virginia,  hand¬ 
picked  #<  tt.  .7V4®<7*e'  do  .fancy,  5!4®3«e;  do..ROod  m 
prime,  4V63).5c;  Cbestnuts,  Nortnom.  w  bushel,  ftiaO 
®3  00  Hickory  nuts,  18  bush..  $1.50(3400. 

Hiv  and  St»aW.— Prices  are  Arm.  owing  to  the 
present  good  rt>  mnnd.  Rye  straw  Is  quiet,  oat  straw 

1  ^ llay?  prime  "t mi oth y ,  per  100  lbs.  S‘®90c;  medium 
do.  70®»)C;  shipping  grade*.  55c;  ‘'lover ; 

8- raw  -  No  1  Rye.  5J®60c;  sh.rt  Rye,  403o0c;  Oat 
straw,  30®  IOC. 

Hors  -The  dullness  that  has  pxlsted  for  some  little 
ilm-  past  st.lll  preva'ls  and  to  all  appearances  buyers 
genciallv  are  boldtogf  ft  (or  some  new  developments 
of  one  nature  or  another. 

N.  Y.  at  me,  crop  of  1842.  choice,  ftl  05(31.10.  do.  do. 
ini'dlums,  ft  <  0  jiftt  W:  do.,  da  ,  low  grades,  90®9oc. 
do  1881.  good  to  choice.  95 -@Jl.l5,  Eastern  crop  of 
1882.  fair  to  choice.  93c®$l  05. 

Poct.Titv  ASP  Gauk  —  Live  poultrj'— Sprlngchlckens, 
nmir-bv.  V  a.  lie:  do.  Western  and  Son  thorn,  10® 
11:  fowls.  Fa.  and  Jersey  ft)  lb.  He:  s^te:  l'?: 
Western.  10® lie.:  roosters  old.  ¥  9>. 

Jersey  and  I'a  P  16  11®T2%;  Western.  10®  1  )C..  ducks, 

State, Fa.  anil  Jersey,  *  pair.  ‘5c'<^*'r’;, JS’-  e|tate’ 
50*8);  Geese,  Western,  V  pair.  4l  87®1.61,  do.  State, 
pft..  and  Jersey,  *  pair.  41  <50200  .»  . 

Dressed  Fooltry-Turk-  js.  JMsey.  choice.  13c. , 
prime,  dry  picked,  15*1.0 1  do.  scalded, 

'lo.  poor  to  fair,  10*  Uc. :  do.  BprLuvH.  FhU- 
adelphta.  la  go.  «<  pair.  I6®i9c;  do.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  mixed  weights  V  *>•  1  i®t8c:  chickens, 
state;  oholcd ,  15c:  <lo.  W^at^rn,  fowls. 

Bucks  County  and  N.  J.,  prime.  lV®loc:  do.  L.  I.  and 
N  .1  fair  pj  good,  19® He;  do.  FbUadelpnladry  picked, 
prime,  152  ;  do.  Slate  and  Western,  dry  picked 
14c  -Jo.,  scalded,  13®Hc;  do.  fair  to  good.  I(®l2c; 

oiwks  Terser  *  lb,  13®14c:  do?  State  and  W est- 
er  ,  falrtO  P'«'HL  lI®Wfdo,  Philadelphia  Spring,  18 
®ak);  do.  LI.  spring  16.4,18c-  do.  State  and  vVesterti. 
Spring.  1.3® Ho.;  geese,  Phi  ddelphla  young.  15c  ; 
do,  stall  and  Wescern,  young,  12»13c:  du,  mixed,  old 

^Oaine— Quu! bprlme^  dots  .$250®2.73-4n)a11nnd  80^*1 

®2.00;  Partridges,  aastern  and  Minnesota  7N*|  .L, 
MtAte  anil  utber  Western.  |<  PJ-** * 

Grouse,  do.  41  <XV® $1.25 :  Woodcock,  f  pair.  <.y» 
41.00.  tame  squabs,  tight,  do.  $ft.U®3.25;  4o.  dark, 
do  42.(*®2.2f':  tame  pigeons  live.  ¥  pair, ,359480, 
■  -  canvas,  $275<*3.UI:  Western. 


TO  JEWFwT.EftS 

Our  Bosh  Patent  Gold  J 

Watch  Cases  are  being  imitated  .n£ 
by  unscrupulous  mukers.  We  fP“ 
cautiou  you  to  avoid  liopositiou  /  \  /\ 

on  your*elv&$  and  customers  hy  t  j-4 

taking  none  except  those  cou* 
tain  tug  our  trade  mark  and  our  *1irned  Guarantee. 

HAGSTOZ  <k  THtlRPK,  PhiLaoklphia,  Fa. 
8end  $tamp  for  Illustrated  Cutulogue,  and  uaiue  this  paper. 


Simple, Durable, Ellective.nntl  works  rapidly. 


Fl^b-TOjd 


horse  power  will  run  It. 
R.H.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  New  York  C.ty,  boeal  and  Ex¬ 
port  Agents.  For  Circulars,  etc.,  address  them  or 
the  Manufacture!  s, 

PUIUP'S  SPIRAL  CORN  nUSKER  CO.. 

Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


All  Iron  .ml  Steel,  Brest  Ton  Besm.  Jones  5s 
pays  the  freight.  All  sixes  S1U&U7  lo  »,  for  free 
book,  eddrese 


THE  VICTORY 

CORN  MILL. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines, Best  Railway  &  Lever 
Horse-P  wers  ThresMng-Maohlnee, Straw  preserving 
Thr,  sheri;  LuDow’s  Disc  and  Steel  rpring  !  noth  Hnr- 
rows, Eagle  Sulky  Hnr*»  Vakes.Cuttlvators  Feed  MllJe 
Feed  Steamers, etc  etc-WHr.vixii.vMKi.iCK  Co  .Albany 
N.Y.  Established  18J>.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue 


The  only  mill  that  Is  a 
comp'ete  success  In  grind¬ 
ing  corn  ana  cob  together. 
We  defy  competition  on  this 
kind  of  grinding.  It  also 
grinds  shelled  corn  and  all 
other  kinds  of  grain,  coarse 
or  nne,  ns  desired.  Capac¬ 
ity  ten  to  twenty  bu sluts  tier 
hour.  Self  •  sharpening 
pla'es,  and  warranted  in 
every  respect. 

THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
Springfield.  Ohio. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Yonx,  Saturday,  Dec  2,  1882. 

Bkaxs  and  Pe.vs.— Beans,  marrow.  18S2  prime, 43  00® 
3.10.  do  medium,  choice,  $133*2  60  do  pea.  choice, 
eina  1,  $2  bO®26j;  do.  pea,  (marrow)  $2  50®2  6  k  do. 
white  kldnev,  1882,  choice,  $3.43  *3  50;  do  red  kidney, 
1882.  choice  ftl.fti®!  40;  do.  turtle  soup,  $2  25&8.80;  do. 
foreign  mediums,  n^w,  $2.23*2  30.  do  do.  old,  $2  01 
Peas,  green,  1882.  prime,  $1.3 ®1  3i;  Southern  b.  e.  V 
two-busn.  bag.  $2.50®2  5>. 

Bokvdstcfks  AM)  Pitt>vwi098.—  Prices  for  Flour 
ano  Alwah— Ki.oijr. -Flour  market  mere  acilvo  and 
prices  geneialiy  without  decided  chutlg-.  No.  2, 
*2.35®3.5).  laid  r  extreme;  superllne,  ft3  3,®4.8J,  lat- 
ter  eitrenie;  cowifn  »n  to  fair  extrft  Htate,  $880d 
4  30;  good  to  fAiicy  t\o  y  |4.33a«  23;  Common  to  good 
extra  Western.  $3  80®4  1  ;  good  to  choice.  *1,45® 
7  5 »:  common  10  good  extra  round  hoop  Ohio,  $3.9u 
®4.6>;  good  1 1  choice  do..  $1.6)^0  14;  common  extra 
Minnesota.  $4  8>«-4  50;  clear,  $s.iiW5.75.  rye  mix 
ture,  44  73®5.5ti ,  bakers’  extra.  $5  23*6.45;  straight, 
$>.5t®6.25,  parent,  *3  73®7dD,  St.  Louis  coiutnonto 
lair  extra,  $8  9®1.50:  good  to  very  choice,  44.60® 
7.1W  patent  Winter  wheat  extra,  4 3.75 ®7 00;  city  mill 
extra  for  West  ladle*.  $>.2*®r>.:«  South  America, 
*5.40*5.75;  patent.  $5  .5*6.75;  Southern  flour,  coin- 
mon  to  good  extra,  ft  1.1 0® 3.23;  good  to  choice  $5  80,® 
7.0 1  for  exp  >rf.  $5  0u®5.25.  Rye  Hour,  superllne.  $3  40 
®3  8  -.  Buck woeftt  flour,  $3  2(®3. 10.  Con;  ineal. .noni- 
lualiy  8 K*4  2)  for  yellow  Wextern,  fti2r,®i8u  for 
H-uiidy wine.  Feed,  without  any  decided  change 
in  price. 

Prices  of  grain  —WnKAT-Market  tlrmer  for  cash 
lots*  mo<ler  .te  «*xpf>rt  uomuntl,  with  the  business 


CHEAT  WESTERN 


»  IIVIH.V)  7 

i*Utsbn 

I'a, 


Write  f»r  Large  Illoitrated  Cetalnstie. 
BiHe*,Sh«c  Guos.  Revolvers, scot  c.o.  <1  for  ciammaiooa. 


To  get  our  goods  Introduced  In  oot8>f-town  fami¬ 
lies,  we  make  the  special  offer.  »5  Articles,  nickel 
match  safe,  pie  crimper,  nutmeg  grater,  best  steel 
key  ring,  cork-screw,  glrnler.  pocket  knife,  scissors, 
teas'reiner.  Ivna  whUtlc,  Faber  rubber-lip  pencil, 
foot  rule.  luiChelor’s  bui  ton.  thimble  and  spring  top 
measure,  b.v  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  fti  (0. 

SMITH  BROS.  *  CO.,  S3  Fulton  St .  New  York. 


A  SSI  US  M.  CLAY",  breeder  Of  pure  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP,  W  iutk-Hall,  Kentucky- 


Gilt  Edge  Compliment  Card*,  with  name  and  ele¬ 
gant  case,  10c  H.  M.  Cook,  Meriden,  Conn. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 


wild  ducks.  H  de  G 
canvas  $2.50®!."'!  do 

Western,  r*d  heads,  $7. —  .-.i  .  _ 

do  blue  wing.  teal.  *  pair,  40®.0c;  <lo.  itr*8>n  wing, 
tt*al,  do.,  25®30c:  do  common,  ¥  hair,  25®9K,,  venl 
son,  Minn,  short  saddles,  ♦*  »  18®l9ct  do.  and 

other  Western,  saddles,  Ifi®li0.  Hare*,  ¥  pair,  50® 
60c;  Rabbits,  18  pair,  t0®500. 

Tobacco  -  Kentucky  dull;  light  53f@l’c;  heavy.  6® 
117«c;  seed  leaf  quiet;  >88),  Pennsylvania,  9®l4e.  1831. 
New  England,  12*25c;  Havana,  t8@$l.l5. 

VKOKTABLks.-lrl9h  potatoes  are  still  firm.  Sweets 
sell  slowly  Onions  plenty  and  rather  dull. 

Onions,  red,  *  bui.,  *1®L50.  wilow.  $1 
white,  CAbbaare.  near-tiy.  ^  10^» 

l»l Western  N.  X..  18  bbl-,  42.12*2.37 *  *w*'fJe?  do 
toes,  Vh.  yellow.  ¥  bbl  ,$2  5042.75  do.  t>e‘-  Wlver,  do 
4l.7vai.87.  Beets,  L.  I..  *  10U  bunches.  #l.i .SO,  cur 
nips  Russia  *  i<M.  75c®  ll. 01  Cauliflower,  per  bbl  ' 
$21*43  50;  squash,  Hubbard, F  bbl.,  $2.73®3JA);  do,  mar¬ 
row.  $2.50®3.t0.  . 

Wool  -Tho  market  for  domestic  has  been  dull 
Foreign,  ran  be  quoted  steady.  XX  Ohio  fleeces, 
423*0;  ilelnlue.  He;  Texas.  20*300;  scoured  do.,  45® 
70c;  low  do  ,  STijc:  Spring  California,  23®2  c;  o  cou  red 
do  ,  aud  Texas  40®47c,  ib  uskol.iSc;  colored  do  2276c; 
Chiua.  15c  Persian,  20®2Ul<;  foreign  noils,  2676@3uc; 
pulled,  33®39c. 


Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 

of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

SHELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


Power  suited  for  Running 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

IW  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Sandwlcfi,  HI, 


The  Albion  Spring-tooth 

LEY  HARROW 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nkw  Yobb.  Saturday,  Dec.  '2,  1882. 

Bkkvk8,— Total  receipts  for  six  days  12,699  head; 
last  week  14.158  Trade  dull  at  close  of  week.  Prices 
ranged  from  876®!  per  pound  and  weigh' 8  from 
5ewt  toliWowt  Tho  principle  demand  was  for  low 
priced  <  ntt  c  on  Friday  u»d  anything  rated  good  or 
prime  met  only  hnv  prices.  Medium  ateers  brought 
$3h®5.UJ  per  In*  tt>.  and  fair  to  prime  hillocks 
brought  lilts®  11c  to  (Irvss  5«  15.  Several  cars  of  poor 
p>  good  Texans  sol  1  at  *  I  -3  <a4  95  per  10  •  tbs  anil  some 
very  ordinary  natives  at  874c,  aUo  to  dress  95  lbs:  Ihe 
Ronrrul  riinift1  for  co  •  mob  to  prlni8  steer*  wu8  '^0^1 


Still  maintains  Us  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 

In  the  market. _ 

It  Is  unsur- 
passed  as  a 

CORNCUL-  ‘*a'kv 

T1VATOR.  , 
aud  has  a  first  class 


ALBION  MANUF.  CO„  Albion,  Mich 


ImpUttUttijS  and  Pachincrtj 


have  but  few  playmates.  My  books  are  my 
friends,  and  this  adds  another  treasure  to  my 
list,  for  which  you  have  ray  many,  many 
thanks.  Andrew  Benton. 

Grundy  Centre,  Iowa. 


Mm  $»fclicati0ttsi 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO, 


TUF  RFQT  family  magazine, 

I  El  L  U  L  U  I  Two  Dollars. 
Dcmorest’s  Illustrated  Monthly. 


AWARDED 


Uncle  Mark: — The  boys  request  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  books.  They  will  soon  be 
able  to  repeat  everything  in  them.  I  never 
saw  youngsters  better  pleased.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  to  let  themselves  out  for  another  year. 
Sickness  every  Fall  sadly  interferes  with  their 
advancement,  however.  The  little  girls  wish 
Uncle  Mark  to  give  them  one  more  chance. 
All  hands  read  the  books. 

D.  H.  Herron,  M.  D. 


11 1  don’t  wish  to  discourage  you,  but  lately  I’ve  been 
filled 

With  certain  strong  misgivings,  son,  that  somehow 
won't  be  stilled; 

There’s  something  tells  me  pluln  as  words,  that  you( 
with  all  your  wit. 

Have  erred  In  marking  out  your  course,  and  you’ll 
repent  of  It. 


BY  THE 

ATLANTA  COTTON  EXPOSITION, 

ON  THEIR 

Steam  Engine  and  Saw  Mill 

Exhibited  at  Atlanta  In  1881 
Manufacturers  of  Sloam  Engines,  Boilers. 
Faw  Mills,  Gang  Kdgcrs.  Lath  Machines,  llnb 
.id  Spoke  Machinery.  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pul¬ 
leys,  Couplings,  Gearing,  Gristnnd  Flour  Mill* 
_  ******  Special  Circular  of  our  No,  1  l‘I  rotation 
Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


Sold  by  all  Newsdealers  anil  Postmasters. 
Semi  ‘20  cent*  lor  si  specimen  copy  to  W.  JEN¬ 
NINGS  UEMOKE8T,  Publisher,  17  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York. 

KWTIie  New  Volume  (19)  commences  with  No¬ 
vember.  Send  FIFTY  CENTS  for  three  months; 
it  will  satisfy  you  that  you  can  subscribe  Two  Hol¬ 
lars  for  a  year  and  get  ten  t  imes  Its  value. 


“  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  sigh  ‘  had  I  but 
only  known 

What  1  do  now,  the  good,  old  farm,  with  all  Its  hills 
.and  stone, 

Would  not  have  driven  me  away  to  find,  when  hope 
Is  dead,  .  • 

That  Fame  does  not  bestow  her  wreath  on  any  sort 
of  head.’ 


‘HE  ANGEL  of  the  HOUSEHOLD.” 

A  SERIAL  8TOBV  of  absorbing  Inter¬ 
est  will  be  commenced  in  the  NOVEMBER 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Will  you  please  add 
my  name  to  your  list  of  Cousins?  I  have 
long  wished  to  become  a  member  of  your  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Club.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  letters  from  the  Cousins.  I  am  twelve 
years  old.  I  go  to  school  in  the  Summer 
time,  but  not  much  in  the  Winter,  it  is  too 
far.  I  study  at  home.  We  raise  a  great 
many  vegetables  to  sell.  I  have  some  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers.  We  have  always  got  our  seeds 
from  Mr.  Vick;  he  sent  us  such  beautiful  as¬ 
ters,  petunias  and  pansies.  Wc  have  got  a 
large  crayon  picture  of  Mr.  Vick  that  my 
brother,  two  years  older  than  I,  drew.  It 
was  copied  from  a  little  picture  like  the  one 
in  the  Rural.  He  received  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  on  this  picture  at  the  Northern  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fair,  held  at  Oshkosh.  I  knit  mit¬ 
tens  and  stockings  for  my  brothers.  I  have 
pieced  two  quilts.  I  assist  my  mother  in  the 
house  work,  have  learned  how  to  make  bread, 
pie  and  cake,  and  when  Ma  is  gone  from  home 
for  a  day  1  get  the  meals  for  a  large  family. 
I  have  helped  my  father  to  husk  corn,  and 
pick  up  potatoes,  apples  and  onions,  of  which 
we  raise  a  large  amount.  When  work  is 
driving,  I  take  hold  and  help  my  brothers 
sometimes.  We  live  on  the  Old  Stockbridge 
Reservation  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Winne¬ 
bago,  in  a  beautiful  valley  bounded  on  one 
side  by  magnificent  wooded  hills,  and  the 
lake  stretching  out  thirty  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  us.  Your  niece, 

Blanchie  C.  Buxton. 

Calumet  Co.,  Wisconsin. 


number  of 


ARTHUR'S  HOME  MAGAZINE 


All  NEW  subscribers  for  1SS3  will  receive  CQCr 
the  November  and  December  numbers  orlilLL, 
this  year.  Tutors:  8‘2  :i  year;  -2  copies  83.50;  3 
copies  I  copies  Sll.(ll) :  S  and  one  extra, 

81 '2.00.  lor  specimen  number,  containing  first 
ebapterM  of  rbls  I  uteri  m  Inc  story, send  f  ft- 

T.S.ABTUUK  A-  8 ON, Philadelphia,! ’a  I  UC. 


"  I'm  talking  plainly,  that  I  know,  but,  Reuben,  mind 
you  this, 

That  Fame’s  a  far-off  target  that  a  million  marks¬ 
men  miss, 

Then,  Borne  fine  day  a  shot  Is  heard  that  rings 
throughout  the  land. 

And  Genius  pops  the  bull’s  eye,  square,  with  steady 
eye  and  band. 


Special  attention  given  to  Plantation  Ma- 
c/ inery.  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

John  &  Water  Sts..  Cincinnati,  O 

Sawing  Made  Easy. 

fi)  The  New  Improved 

tSdh  I  MONARCH  LIGHTNING 

js^-w 


INSTRUCTIVE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

Picturesque 


Yon  may  turn  out  a  genius,  Rube;  I  really  hoDe  you 
will ; 

You  know  Fame's  temple  crowns  the  top  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  hill, 

And  tens  of  thousands  bound  that  way,  with  resolu¬ 
tion  stiff, 

Have  found  their  way  completely  blocked  by  a  stu¬ 
pendous  1  IF.* 


Tatho  cheapest  and  best. 
[A  boy  sixteen  years  old 


With  137  Engravings.  Quarto.  $1.75. 

Illustrating  picturesque  Scenery  and  life  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  with  lull  descriptive  text 
for  young  readers. 

The  engravings  have  been  made  with  great  care, 
and  no  better  collection  of  drawlugs  of  American 
scenery  has  ever  been  made. 

R.  WORTH  I. NOTON,  770  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


(]  J  (I’T-iTf  cun  6 it st'  logs/i/nf  andeax/y, 

n  t  on  test  trial  Send 
postal  foT  Illustrated  Catalogue  remaining  testimon¬ 
ials  and  full  particulars.  AGES’1'8  WANTED. 
Monarch  Lightning  Saw  Co. ,  103  Randolph  St. ,  Chicago. 


“  Now,  Reuben,  when  you  reach  that  ’  if’  you’ll  show 
good  judgment,  son, 

By  striking  'cross  lots  for  the  farm  and  home  here  on 
a  run; 

Stay  here  and  toll  as  I  have  done,  and  you  may  get 
to  bo 

A  Deacon  In  the  church,  perhaps,  or,  may  be,  a  School 
Trustee. 


aafl  UcttUty 


Spnd  for  sample  oopv  to 
JOURNAL  CHICAGO,  III 
Published  Weekly  and  Monthly. 


.  .,?U,5.'LE'S.TT:is>iIVE  pure  bred 

LIVE  ST?^IW.R.V.SHMENT 


"All  that  be  blowed ’’  Well,  go  your  way,  you'll 
have  my  earnest  prayers; 

We’ll  always  keep  In  order,  son,  your  cozy  room  up- 
stairs. 

For  you  may  yet  return,  convinced  that  wreaths  of 
Fame  are  rare, 

And  that  your  old  straw-hat  best  suits  the  color  of 
your  hair.” 


Ilf  1  H  I  l'  B  ft  3  Words  and  Music  of  TinTl  1 

III  1 1  \  1 1  HH  H  h 

III  II  Bl  9  3  |  free  to  any  one  send-  1  I  111  LI 

JLVA  V  MA  lng stamp  forpwstnge—  i - T 

F.  P.  TR1FET,  25  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


WANTED! 


ACENTS! 


JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE 

PJ  EW  MHpBSE3fe  _  _  ||Lua|  MmM 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK, 


CLYDESDALE  HOUSES.  PKRCHERON  NORMAN 
HORSES  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS, 
1J0).STK.TN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
t/ears  experience  In  breeding  and  importing  large 
collections, opporttinl ly  of  vompuriny  different  breeds, 
low  prices,  because  of  extent  of  business  and  low  rates 
bf  transportation.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence 


One  of  the  Cousins — Lizzie  Porter — says 
white  hellebore  mixed  with  wood  ashes  and 
sifted  over  melon  vines  will  save  them  from 
the  bugs. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  Father  takes  the 
Rural  and  we  like  it  very  much.  I  am  quite 
interested  in  the  Young  Folks  column  and 
would  like  to  join  the  Horticultural  Club.  I 
see  by  the  papers  there  are  premiums  offered 
for  those  that  send  new  subscribers.  If  any 
boy  or  girl  does  not  belong  to  the  Club  and 
should  get  subscribers  for  the  paper,  would 
they  be  entitled  to  a  premium  ? 

Edward  Webb. 

[Noone  butmembersof  theClubare entitled 
to  premiums,  but  you  may  become  a  member 
of  the  Club  by  simply  asking  to  have  your 
name  entered  on  the  list. — U.  M.] 


We  hope  the  members  of  the  Club  will  not 
forget  the  premiums  we  offer  them  for  clubs  to 
the  Rural  New  Yorker.  Send  for  our  at¬ 
tractive  posters  and  for  Rural  sample  copies. 


PACKAGE  —  (Slirlstinus  Presents  lor  the  whole  family. 
Contains  one  bountiful  Chromo,  r.Jtf'xrjo'  In.  .Stepan:  frame 
of  e  lionized  wood,  finely  cnrveil;  111  tine  Christmas  Curds, 
by  Marcus  Ward  olid  oilier  celebrated  makers;  I  magnifi¬ 
cent  Christmas  Book-card;  I  Box  of  Paints,  with  Brush  ; 
1  MapoftUv  World  lu  book  tuna ;  1  giti-cmboioied  Note 
Book:  I  Harmonica!  I  1  hu  e. lion  Mupiut;  1  Japanese 
Handkerchief:  80  embossed  I'lemrepi  jo  Dccalconionio 
Pictures;  1  veiy  pretty  Lamp.»hndc;  3  German  Doll- 
henus:  Id  handsome  Chromo  CanU:  I  new  utimoofGueea 
uNumber; 3 ingenious  l'urr.lcst  I  imported  Chromos;  12 
gilt  Stare,  together  with  lisLs  of  Jlarflaiw-  In  Holiday 
Goods.  To  inlroiUiet!  my  pooda  I  tend  the  entire  lot, 
postpaid,  for  Olilv  57  cent*  in  atampti 

Address.  B.  F.  COULD, 

40  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


How  many  artists  are  there  among  us,  I  won¬ 
der  ?  I  think  the  Youug  Folks’  Department  is 
worthv  a  better  heading  than  the  plain  “  For 
the  Young.”  How  many  agree  with  me? 
II  w  many  of  the  artists  of  the  Club  will  send 
m  a  new  design  for  such  a  beading  which  be¬ 
stirs  incorporating  an  appropriate  literal 
heading  shall  also  comprise  such  display  of 
fruits  and  flj  vers  as  shall  be  suitable  to  a  hor¬ 
ticultural  club?  Of  course,  we  could  get  up 
something  suitable  ourselves  but  we  prefer  to 
give  the  youug  folks  a  chance  to  show  their 
skill.  It  would  be  counted  among  the  perma¬ 
nent  improvements  of  the  Rural,  for  it  would 
appear  every  week.  I  am  ready  to  receive 
any  designs,  and  if  one  is  selected  for  use  the 
originator  may  expect  borne  token  in  return. 
Remember  it  must  be  original,  not  copied. 


Just  Imported. 

For  Pedigrees  ami  Prices,  apply  to  FRANCIS  H, 
KELPH,  Live  Slock  Importer  uml  Exporter. 

17  AND  19  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  City. 


12,500  American  and  Foreign  News 
papers  and  Magazines  at 

Wholesale  Rates  to  Agents. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  $3,10. 

PETERSON’S,  $1.45. 

N,  Y.  TRIBUNE,  $1.00. 

Others  at  like  low  rates  to  canvassers. 
Complete  Price  List  Free. 

W.  II.  MOORE, 

3ROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  at  Moderate  Prices. 

I  have  had  placed  In  my  hands  for  sale,  at,  low 
prices,  a  couple  of  down  JERSEY  CATTLE, 
A.  J.  C.  C.  H.  R.;  Cows,  Bulls,  ami  Heifer  and  Bull 
Calves,  embracing  the  Pansy.  Albert,  Rob  Roy,  Ra¬ 
jah,  Alphea,  Rioter.  Lady  Mary  and  Gtlileroy  strains. 

For  prices  and  full  oarHeularjLnddreim  with  stamp, 
RICHARD  GOODMAN,  JR. 

Y’ukuu  Farm,  Lenox,  Mass. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
for  sale.  MILTON  A.  LAIN, 
Westtown,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y 


It  is  time  to  begin  work  on  our  next  Discus¬ 
sion  and  let  us  see  how  mauy  there  will  be  to 
take  part  this  time.  We  sometimes  get  tired 
of  constantly  urging  the  members  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  Discussions,  and  if  they  could  see 
as  plainly  as  we  cao  how  they  could  benefit 
themselves  and  each  other  by  taking  hold 
with  a  will,  they  would  do  it.  We  are  some 
times  unfortunate,  (so  the  young  people  say)  in 
the  selection  of  topics,  but  it  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  subjects  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
every  member  of  the  Club  for  they  vary  so 
much  in  age  and  capability ;  however,  we  try 
to  select  those  which  we  think  most  suitable. 
For  the  next  Diseu33ion  the  topic  will  be  one 
in  which  most  young  people  on  the  farm  will 
b9  personally  interested,  and  though  we  hear 
a  considerable  from  grown-up  folks  about  the 
question,  we  have  not  heard  very  much  from 
the  youug  folks’  standpoint.  It  is  this:  “Boys 
leaving  the  Farm;  why  do  they  do  U  and 
what  is  the  remedy ?”  Come  boys,  and  girls 
too,  let’s  bear  what  you  have  to  say  about 
it  !  Send  in  your  letters  at  once. 


L  NEWSPAPER*  and  magazine-*. 

|Send  (J  cents  for  catalogue  of  3,1100  newspape 
and  magazines  at  Agents  Lowest  Club  Rates. 

Agents  wanted  at  every  P,  <». 

I  H .  A .  KEN  YON,  P.  M . ,  Dwtgbt,  HI, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  write  to  let  you 
know  that  my  watermelons  did  not  come  up. 
I  planted  some  sweet  potatoes  and  raised 
some  plants  for  myself.  Fa  gave  me  some 
sweet  potatoes  that  he  kept  over  last  year,  and 
I  made  a  hot  bed  and  raised  some  plants 
which  I  put  out,  and  raised  one  bushel  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  help  to  do  chores  on  the  farm  and 
also  go  to  school.  I  atn  glad  that  the  Cousins 
are  doing  all  they  can  for  the  Horticultural 
Club  and  I  will  do  the  same.  Your  nephew, 
Stark  Co.,  Ill.  Alfred  C.  Tapp. 


Vegetable  Sicilian 


Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel  Plating 

A  trade  easily  learned.  Costs  Rule  to  Sturt  and  pays 
wi'll.  The  Electro-Plater's  Guide,  a  manual  of  lu 
Structlou  In  the  art  of  gold,  silver  and  nickel-plating, 
Send  I rei:  for  2  swi in ps .  \V e  will  start  persous  In  busi¬ 
ness  and,  ir  not  successful,  will  take  apparatus  hack. 
Try  It.  Outfits.  $1.UU.  $2.d>,  up  F.  LOYVKY  &  CO.,  45 
Fulton  Stukict  New  York. 


was  the  first  preparation  perfcetly  adapted  to  cure 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  and  the  first  successful  restorer 
of  faded  or  gray  hair  to  its  natural  color,  growth  atul 
youthful  beauty.  It  has  hail  many  imitators,  but 
none  have  so  fully  met  all  the  requirements  needful 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  thebalrand  scalp.  Hall's 
Hint  Ricnkwkr  has  steadily  grown  In  favor,  and 
spread  Its  fame  and  usefulness  to  every  quarter  ot 
the  globe.  Its  unparalleled  success  can  be  attributed 
to  but  one  cause  :  the  entire  fulfilment  of  Us  promises. 

The  use  for  a  short  time  or  Haul's  Hair  Ricnewer 
wonderfully  changes  and'tmproves  the  personal  ap 
pearance.  It  cleanses  the  scalp  from  all  impurities, 
cures  all  humors,  fever,  aud  dryness,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  baldness.  It  stimulates  the  weakened  glands, 
aud  enables  them  to  push  forward  a  new  ami  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  The  effects  of  this  article  m  e  not  tran¬ 
sient,  like  those  of  alcoholic  preparations,  hut  remain 
a  long  time,  which  makes  Its  use  a  matter  of  economy. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  thought  *1  would 
write  and  let  you  know  how  my  watermelons 
did.  I  planted  all  the  seeds  that  you  sent  me, 
but  ouly  one  grew,  and  the  vine  did  not  have 
any  melons  on.  I  hoed  it  and  took  care  of  it. 
and  had  two  blosfoms,  but  no  sets  for  melons 
so  I  will  have  to  try  again, I  guess.  My  musk 
melons  have  growu  and  multiplied  until  I 
have  quite  an  abundance  of  seeds.  My  pinks 
did  well,  also  the  phlox  and  sweet  mignonette. 

Columbia  Co.,  Wis.  Ira  L.  Smith. 


Lawrence,  Kansas 

fPJMORTGflGELOflNSja, 


l  Ul,°  cbotatrt  loans  acceded 

iiaUn00  KlVE£l  ,tl08C'  seeking  Safe  and 
i i «■.  jnv  cKtmcnls4  St-Ril  iu»  circular  ret* 
crcnees  and  sample  documents.  *  * 

JTMivPlRNiVNVi^rpS-  n-  PERKINS,  Sec.  1 

J.i.  WARN E,  l  ice  Pres.  0.  W.  GILLEXT.  Trea*, 

N.  F.  HART.  Auditor.  * 


BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 

FOR  THE 

WHISKERS 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


TWO  LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRIZE-WINNERS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — In  words  I  cannot  ex¬ 
press  my  surprise  at  receiving  the  prize,  “Zig 
Zig  Journeys  in  the  Orient.”  I  place  a  high 
value  upon  Uncle  Mark’s  kind  words  and 
gifts,  but  thought  the  prizes  would  be  award¬ 
ed  to  cousins  of  a  more  favored  location.  I 
live  on  the  prairie,  six  mileB  from  town,  and 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  should  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  memlier  of  the  Horticultural  Club 
My  father  has  taken  the  Rural  two  years. 
The  carnations  and  picotees  were  very  nice. 
I  took  the  best  of  care  of  them  and  all  the 
seed  that  you  kindly  sent  us  did  very  well. 

Your  niece,  Etta  Newton. 
Allegan  Co.,  Mich, 


will  change  the  beard  to  a  natural  brown,  or  black, 
as  desired,  It  produces  a  permanent  color  that  will 
not  wash  away.  Consisting  of  ,a  single  preparation. 
It  is  applied  without  trouble. 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  In  Medicines, 


Tfl  vnilblf*  UCll  who  wish  to  learn  Steam  Engl 
III  lUUIIU  IVI E  N I  neering,  send  your  name  with 
10c,  in  stamps  to  F.  KEPPY, (Engineer,  Bridgeport  Ct, 


- ,  .  ”  . -  - 7  - - - -  -  “W.w  MJ  I  *VUH.UU1(., 

iP  i  n y ul 1 1 ab I e  to  navigalor^  Fariiicrs  can 


Because  every  farmer  net-le  ii,  It  a  tbs  latest  and  mi 
attic,  Sheep,  etc.,  thai*  ^v&dicg,  train i 

PB-g®,«»  4Q0  Ulmagin&SioiiH.  Hi  jhly  endorsed 
aa Soo'y ofF5ula.Ool, ol  /etennarj  Surgeons, Hon. J.V 


causae  qf  aieaase  symptoms,  and  remadi/v.  I  )ve? 
such  mtineni  authorities  as  the  President  V.F  .-es’t 
■UtspKt, and  ©there.  Farmers  and  agents  dsairmg 

.rTiT¥Jiai  in*  AT  lit  w  <n»o  '~C.  *  TT  Ol  TIL  :  i  _  a  ® 


PERSONALS. 

Governor  John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  is 
coming  East  this  Winter  on  a  lecture  tour. 

The  new  heir  to  the  Swedish  Crown  will  be 
called  Prince  Oscar  Frederick  William  Olaf 
Gustaviis  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Shoonen. 

Ex-Postmaster  General  Marshall  Jewell 
who  has  been  hunting  elk  on  the  Plains,  has  a 
number  of  fine  hides  with  which  he  is  on  his 
way  home. 

The  new  Spanish  Infanta  will  be  called  Isa¬ 
bella,  and  will  have  only  four  Christian 
names,  although  Spanish  princesses  usually 
have  a  dozen  or  more. 

In  France  Charles  Reade  is  vsnked  almost 
as  high  as  a  novelist  as  he  is  in  America.  His 
own  countrymen  nndervalue  his  dramatic 
style,  which  requires  the  aid  of  a  reader’s  im¬ 
agination. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  who  is  on  his  way  home 
from  his  post  as  Minister  to  Spain,  did  not 
like  bis  mission?  It  was  understood  when  he 
left  America  that  the  old  man  was  only  hav¬ 
ing  a  chance  to  go  abroad,  and  would  not  re¬ 
turn  there. 

- ♦  ♦  » 

***“  Old  birds  are  not  caught  with  chaff. 
Therefore  seek  and  find  the  pure  golden  grains 
of  health  in  Kidney-Wort.  Women,  young 
or  old,  married  or  single,  if  out  of  health, 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  taking  Kidney 
Wort. — Adv, 


$Uuj  $?ufoHration,$. 


WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED. 

In  Sheep.  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 


PteUansotts. 


Pants, 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year  . >2.1X1 

"  Six  months..... .  1.10 

Oreat  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. . 83.04  (12s.  6d. 

France,... .  3.04  (16 *  fr. 

French  Colonies  .  4.08  (20  $4  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  maU  matter. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THJK  RURAL  NEW- YOR-KKR. 

Inside  (Agate  space) . .  40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page . .  50  “ 

Discount  on  4  Insertions,  5  per  ct.j  9  his.,  10  per  ct 
18  ins.,  15  per  ct.;  36  Ins.,  20  per  ct;  52  Ins.,  25  per  ct. 
IP*  No  ad-ertlsoment  Inserted  for  less  than 


Jlcuj  3gutiUf8titfn£. 


“A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF/' 

"pril  the  latest  edition  with  118,004. 
JCd  A  AVords,  (3000  more  than  any 

_  other  English  Dlatiunary.) 

T  P  Biographical  Dictionary  whirl 
JL  it  contains  gives  brief  I'm; Is  con 

corning  9700  noted  persons. 
iu  Illustrations— 3000 in  num. 
AJ  Jlftj  A  her,  (About  three  times  as  many 
as  found  in  any  other  Diet'ry.) 

HOLIDAY  GIFT, 

Most  acceptable  to  Pastor,  Parent,  Teach¬ 
er,  Child,  Friend  ;  for  Holiday,  Birthday,  Wctf 
ding,  or  any  other  occasion. 

It  is  the  be-t  practical  English  Dictionary 
extant . — London  tfaiarf.t.rh/  Rriiiic. 

It  is  an  ever-present-  and  reliable  school 
master  to  the  whole  family. — ,S‘.  ,S\  Herald. 
G.  oi  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'  X Springfield, Mass. 


THE 

MUSICAL  SUCCESS 

•OF  THE  SEASON. 

MINSTREL  SONGS. 

OIj1>  and  new. 

Nearly  100  of  those  world-famous  PLANT  A 
T I  ON  SONGS  nnd  POPULAR.  MKLODIES, 
mat  have  made  the  fortune  of  Mli.s  rel  Troupes,  and 
of  which  DUson  &  Co.  hold  the  copyrights  of  a  laige 
mini  tier. 

Store  true,  original,  pleasing  melodies  may  be  found 
in  tills  volume  tnnn  in  any  oth  r  extaut. 

-  Of  course  Foster  lends  the  van,  and  Ills 
OLD  FOLKS  AT  HOME 
cannot  be  excelled.  The  statement,  however,  will  be 
questioned  by  many,  who  prefer 


Old  Kentucky  Home 
Old  Dog  Tray, 


Oh,  Susannah ! 
Old  Uncle  Ned, 


Old  Dan  Tucker,  I — I  Old  Cabin  Home 


Farewell.  Lilly  Dear. 


Dixie  Land. 


HITE  U OUSt. 


IADIES 1% 


■iYBOOK  *  *  of  the  kind*  "ever  puk'd 

’’FTATTIYVV  A  RTSTOEY  of  everv  Ad- 
^  IQ  HOA.  niinlstruttnu  from  Washing, 
ircsent  time,  with  over  '20  Steel  Portraits  of  Ladle  i 
Uii  House,  ivi ill  vlows  of  many  of  iho  Homes  of  ttio 
This  Is  the  most  salable  twok  published.  Agents 
ad  for  Circulars,  with  full  jj»ruculnis,  to 

_ BRADLEY  &  CO.  66  N.  4th  St  Phtlad’a, 

ATTENTION, 

FARMERS! 

SEND  FOR  A  SPKCI.MBX  CCPT  OF 

THE  OHIO  FARMER,  FREE. 

The  oldest,  largest,  meet  enterprising,  reliable  and 
valuable  Apr  cultural,  live  Block  and  Family  Weekly 
lu  the  count)  y.  (Established  35  years. 

ONE  TEAR-5*  1S«FES_«NLV  81. *5. 

Address  -  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  0, 

AGENTS!  1500  ML  AC  BUTTS! 

SUNLIGHTandSHADOW 

aerty  Johns.  Gough~m r 

We  want  j  4)4)0  mure  Agents  to  sell  this  famous  hook. 
Everyone  latiehs  and  cries  over  It.  Tens  of  Thousands 
tiro  now  waiting  tor  it.  Minister*  8*v  'fin./  */», ,/  if.' 
The  temperance  cause  is  now  “  to  amine,"  and  this  Is  the  best 
selling  bookcrrn'onwvf.  Now  is  the  time  to  work  for  Holiday 
delivery.  Sen-1  for  circulars  -toil  sec  our  v-cm/  Term s. 
sV.  D.  WORTHINGTON  Jc  CO..  Hartford,  Conn. 

To  any  one- .sen  ling  me  ten  subscribers  and  $90  for 
the  Rural  New- Yorker  f  will  present  them  with  a 
copy  of 

“Ell’S  D11GITEA,” 

"Or,  Common  Sense  for  Maid,  Wife  and  Mother,’’  by 
Jlnrlou  tlarlund. 

Koval  I2mn,  -156  napes,  "Fall  Gilt.”  Price,  $'.’.50. 
Subscriptions  may  lie  sent  from  diiferent  olllees. 

Send  money  by  registered  letter,  P.  O.  money  order, 
or  draft  on  .\.  V.  Address 

H.  A.  W 11  IT  t'K.MOp.E  flu  van  a,  N.  V. 

K  A  MONTH  and  hoard. 

$65^TET§iHOME 

I  I  BTC  H"w  to  Attain  GOOD  HEALTH 
Li  I  r*  El  LONG  LIFE  ftl"1  Happy  Homes. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  & C0-,  915  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Or  the  more  modern  nonsense  songs  of  the  Jubilee 
ordor: 

flusptd  Ifufr,  or  Cross  Roads 

In  tlic  Horning  by  the  Bright  Light, 

Or  the  truly  beautiful 

Lilly  Dale,  NI  orbing  Bird.or  Twinkling  Starr. 

Price  $2  Boards.  $2.50  Cloth.  $3  Fine  Gilt. 

Mailed  anywhere  for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO..  Boston, 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Read  what  $1.50  will  do. 

On  rccelptof  $1.50,  v„  will  send  If.-trsE  avd  Home  ono  your 
17,7  iittmbote)  l-uiny  uddrr  -  in  tin-  United  States  or  Cai-iuIua,  aud 
in  addition  wii)  giro  ouch  .uiacril—r 

30  CHOICE  BOOKS? 

-nch  hook  containing  a  CO m  plot 0  story  or  toot  clsss  novel  by 
a  c-  Irbr kl.-d  American  cr  KuropMu  author— handsomely  i'.  hustr.it- 
:.J  and  tuuml  lu  unit  pom;  hi,  t  form.  There  boohs  bead  in  cloth, 
II  bought  wparotcy  nt  ll.u  Ixa-h.iore,  would  coat  at  least  *1.00 
viti-.  Rnlon-  wu plvo tka niioi*  uf  t ho  g'ltod  author)  «id  titles 
of  tbo  b-n-ks  wn  irive  nwry  to  ov.-tv  »-'»-r|ber  tc-  HOU8F 
AND  HOME;  Er.o.h  Artlen  And  Other  I’oetni ,  by  A 1 ! r  i 
Iminwon.  ttrtrlhutkn ; orTlis  Myet-rv of  lb*  Mill,  by  Mare.v 
T0t  1) -mill.  C»|-wln  A I  cll'A  L,'ipu--y,6y  M.  T.  Colder.  Bluo  Eyes 
nnti  (lulikL  tlmr,  !« v  AtuiIo  TkouifiA.  Arnr»<i  BaTlou.  t>v  Gcoreo 
llo'.ry  AfWLby  Mn.  Ileniy  Wood.  Tho  £nurcl  Bash 
1-y  Mi«« Mnlook.  Tha Hut-inrnud  MjnUry  of  Common  Tbinir- 
UiStiugulfbAa People .  A  Oihlod  fin,  by  tho  Author  of  " Dorn 
My  l.idv  iM.-ro-  .1.,  r.’IJ  jd--  I l-VeoadThniigljt*, 
hy  tlhodn  llronghton.  1 1—  i  Inorno,  by  iho  Anther  ct  “A  Gilded 
»-'•  DjtTell  MurUiam,  by  M|t,  M.  E.  Bred, Inn.  Christian's 
Ruatnk*,  by  Mai  ink.  <oa*in  1^1*^!^’,  br  Amliuny  Troiiope. 
A  Stux  tin  l  u  flrtri,  by  Morcuctf  Manrat,  SIL-mi  Murmir,  by 
i.-yoTiefl  KUor.  rlx.hA  Gmyf  by  Julia  Oimnv^i,  bread  and 
th.i  AN  nnd  Kiwi,  lv  V.  Ti.  F»i]c<>n.  lUaptur  tU*»  Wblrtwlnd,  by 


tb5  Author  of  ‘*I>Dr*Tbr*rne.^l>u4U«y  C&t  U-oo,  by  ML  a  M.  K. 
Ftrarliltn,  Thu  Tuu  pMiiiifcB  by  Willi*  CnUlne.  l>Mea  :  or, 
Thu i  Jiy»tcry  OJ  thtf  H«  «UaudA,by  Etta  W.  Pin? cm.  Parsou  Oar- 
]*ul}  -  ^nairhtF'r,  by  MIm  Mvl*ck.  A  Golden  Dawn, by  thu  Author 
ol  •*  Dura  *  homo-"  A  St?ai4?<i  fUirlbuuoo*  by  Mr«.  H.  H.  Edsnn. 
REMEMBER*  >*eivrly  ouWribum  to  HOUSE  ANLj 
HOME  w|TTjrtoei«o  ti//(b*«bov*d  toSlbetl  30  hooks.  po»t- 

mu  -a  complete  llbtury  am!  n.  wmVJjr  UluiCraicd  tMwepnper 
u/T  Oulj  SI..U  Any  nuc  «end!u^tu  thortionpv  wbocan  honest* 

|  y  *ny  they  arc  i  <>t  i  «r* etly  iviOi  liii»  It^npun  can  huvo 

thuir  money  theer folly  tefutidw],  Wo  puiutiaUnj  cuttfu  h;itUia»*- 
tiou.  Mouoy  by  poft-ofoco  Uioucy  order  or  rtgiutciod  letter  may  bo 
scot  at  our  riak.  Addrosa 

METROPOLITAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,'5 

©  252  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

N.  B. — Tho  popular  and 
beautiful  weekly  publication 
known  as  HOUSE  AND  HOME 
illustrated  newspaper,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  elegantly 
illustrated  weekly  news¬ 
papers  of  the  day,  full  of 
News,  Art,  Science,  Fashion, 
Music,  Poetry,  Charming 
Stories,  Wit  and  Humor,  Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge,  and  Amuse* 

ment  for  every  American 

_ _  home.  In  fact  a  pictorial 

I FE  long  UfEGn°PI?^.vt, LIS  history  of  the  world  from 

V.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  915  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Week  to  Week eight  beaut! 

Um  ni  m  m  a  ■  m  ■■  vmn  «  illustrated  pages— same 

A  PLEASURE  TRIP  size  as  Harper’s  or  Leslie’s  il- 

Ltnuunb  inir.  lust.rated  woeklics 

For  I  ho  purp.jso  nf  CONVINCING  YOU  that  tha _ 

w 8BKLY  NOVEU3T  is  tho  " il -st  StorV  l'anot  in  - - 

America,1 "we  wiu  mall  ,iou  a  trial  trip  of  thirteen  back  FARMERS  and  FARMERS'  SONS 

numbei.s.  In  regular ord  r,  upon  tecolpt  of  25  cents,  f  \  V  M  A  FP  $50  to  SI .» O 

otthor  In  postage  slam  ps  o  r  currency  (Kogular  sum  It\L\  IMA  iVlil  PER  wamtU 

9  Vo  ,  tf8  NGVRUST  During  the  Fall  ami  Winter. 

LUSHING  GO.,  No.  20  Rose  Street,  New  York  City.  Address.  J.  C.  McCURDY  ft  CO..  Ph  lade  Iphl'a  Pa 


-  CF.NTSl 

fAremaklngi 


PER  MONTH 
SELLING  Or 


M  ILLUSTRATED  STOCK-BOOK 

j  .  _ i. _  .  _  _  _ 


$100 


.  w*  v  LJUtftWJLiO,  X2.Oa.cJ.  V*  . kJf A1 1 b  1: Itl , AC Q  CoD.SL'a. 

Hi  c-nze  oecd  for/utl  paridoa’ira  tc  KUBBAH3  ISROS 


0$.  S.  /  ln  Elegant  Script  Type, 

on50  beniUtfaJ Itn ported  chroino\'>( 


rcarda,10c,  H  pbe.  %  L  Co  p»‘nrl  barer 


.  fcdfced  catils  with  lapped  corner*! loc?\  JSm 

A?/ Agents*  Urge  album  containing  nil  tho  latcet 
'/  Ffcyle*  of  Itnportcfl  e<1pe  «nri  i«m tm  fr|o^\0 

f  cards,  with  tllujttBted  pr^jtilr.m  Hat  Aprlyialotormex. 
to  agante,  2T.n,  C.1BI>  MILLS,  Xorlhford,  Conn.  \ 


m  GOOD  SEED 


fll  OnSOelrgiuil.  now  lliroinnl'nrtli  Ille,  14  pli».8l 

l* *»-  muliO  nil  |i.  r  ri-nl.  I'lr.i.,-  vend  -jl),.  fnrAxt-nl’* 
Albnm  or  vmuplvs  I’rrmlnm  I.M  he.  Illunlc  I'ni-il*.  at 
wholfMtlu.  NORTH  mini  t'AUI)  WIiISKS.  V<.rtl,f„r,l  c 


j  Cun  unw  grasp  a  fortune.  Uutlit 
worth  S»).  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO. 
10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


rietiesof  Flower,  VogntaMe.F.irai  and  Tree  Seed  .FltEE. 
Calnltttf vr  of  ytiiu < ,  f-ttq  Ruth*  ittiti  I'tii/its  for  house  and 
garden,  V IlKK.  StbU-u't  fitrmen'  Ahnnnac.  $5410 prize 
essays  on  special orops.  Northern  or  Southern  edition, 
lOet.1.  itruttxinri  Fa rm  Srtxlti  Manual— history, descrip¬ 
tions,  culture  of  beat.  ISrains.Ornswe,  Potatoes.  JO  C’ts. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &u  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

Kocheetor,  N.  Y.  mill  Chicago,  III. 


yfrr’S  Of  best  varieties,  true 
t  iVto  name,  is  the  basis  of 
_  J  \NiceVeKetnhlcs, 
ip*. )  pTNBeautiful  FIow- 
/ors,  and  llifi 
l,wW-.  a  '  Farm  Crops. 

fl  — -Ll  tt  is  Ut'rit 

I  '  for  vitality  ami 


m 


; ■ ,  t  )  xor virjiiny ami 

purity, and  only 

i^r(Gii  >Vn  ii rw  tbo 
Ky--.  V arsjrst  tnrtrmpi, 
''VSMMd  «Towortt  «ml 

^  dfiAllil-u  (ton 


/(I  NEW  no  13  alike  Chromo  Vi.siting  Cnrds, 

/  II  name  on  JOcoutH.  Warranted  best  pack  sold, 
i  J  U  Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Na«sau,  N.  Y. 

SPLENDID!  5U  Latest  Style  chromo  cards,  name  nn 
case.  Prem.  with  3  pks.  E.H. Pardee,  New Its-en.i  v 


CRAPE 

Low  Prices.  Mailing  a  Specialty. 

WATER  FOWL*  Free  fatal 


■km  MI  4  I.b  iiililT  »’I,  \  VI'S,  m  or  Wj  m  b  Hi  a 

[IB  1  TKI,i:.S.  Ileadqnarteiii  form  ff  K  9BmH  ^ 

J**  the  unrivalled  Now  Currant  Is  1  mg  IjpBO 

Specialty.  FAY  S  PROLIFIC  >  Thoroughbred  I.AXI)  and  9 

Free  Catalogues.  GEO-  S.  JOSSELYX,  Fredouia,  New  York. 


Vllb  B  flfl  w  B  ....  ESTABLISHED  «rr.r, 

*4a?  NINETY-EICHT  YEARS 

CCCnQ  For  the  MERCHANT  or>  our  New  Planl^  p 
vECUO  For  the  MARKET  CARDENER 
CCCI>C  For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY  CCKTHQ 

vbkbfv  Crown  by  mirsalvAfi  on  our  own  Farms  WCCLI« 

esr  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALT 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD8  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

OaVIDLANDRETH&sons, seed  Growers, PHILADELPHIA 
THE  KEYSTONE 

Ul  OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

iStlSinY  film  gjp-V  And  all  clvlng  perfect  Hutlsfuetlon. 

Wl  „ AGENTS  WANTED. 

■Will  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  nnd  with  Less  Injury  to  ^~^munii'i..Wi..i,7fnm,hi  !>LlllllllltlllhiJLili;iiitii!ininm|ii|j^ 

Clothes  than  any  other  iu  tho  AVorld.  We  challenge  Vs 

any  manufacturer  to  i-roduee  a  better  Washer.  u3 

Everv  machine  Warrantcil  FIVE  Years,  — JlpL 

and  Sal.tsl.'VtioTi  GuarantcoA  Tlic  only  JfB  f*  *  — 

Washer  tin  i  can  be  >edt  i  ,n  y  ized  - — -—  .T — I*"--  —  Flap  ,  -jr^i 

tub  ItUe  a  Wiiirafr.  Made  of  malleable  vl  B  ,  jfe  -  r  1  el  -  ~  _  J — >ja 

i ron.galv an  i 2ei  I ,  nnd  will  outlast  an y  t  wo  wooden  -JjLAl  1  i  9  ” 

marJnnea.  A geni *  wanted.  Exclnrivn  Terrl-cAwws)  frf  '  ■!  V  iJ 

tory.  Oura'pmtsuflovcrthoeoutrtry  aremalung  IF  k^r-fcai-t  (_  t  ;  I  f  irM  [I  f j 

from  $lft  t-T  ijety  per  month.  Betaij  price,  87.  Ijq  rfcf-  -  ITTW  a 

Sample  to  ngr  nta,  $3.  Al-.j  c.ur  ccUibrated  i 

KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F.  F.  ADAHI-S  &  CO..  £ ric.  Pa. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO  MORROW 

Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 

feSrapBa0*  ST0Ii-'‘  COMBINED, 

|  •  I  Jt'^d^^u^h^ratowrrecUy^uiy  change  in  theweather  13  to48honre 

J I 


Iau.oroaur  w  its  vrociictioafi*  oitWs  ou  tiuio^  its  cost  iu  u  biuxrle setLsoc: 
Hob  au  accurate  therrooi  tietar Attached,  which  alone  is  worth  tlie  price  of  the 
combination,  tins  great  WFATfl  fc'/t  J>'  DILATOR  iseudorsed  by  the 
must  eminent  I'hyslciftiiA,  Ptale^bora  OCCTT  111  ▼UP  Ilinn I  n  l 

aniiScicjitihe  nun  of  the  day  to  be  tho  Dku  I  3N  THt  WURLD  ' 
1  invi  henncmctoi*  and  Barometer  ere  put  lu  a  nicely  finished  walnut  frame* 
wiUi  fflirer  1 0uted  etc..  it  a  t*:  utilul  as  well  su  useful  ox- 

DttTuetiu  >N  e  will  vun a  saniplQ  •  'no,  dafij rt  ml j  ret^  to  yoiifplacti, in  irood 

ordor,  cn  reyob't  ol  Si,  nr  ax  torsi.  Agenlsarematirg  from  $6  to  $20 
da.iyTOllhjg  thoiu.  Atrial teitl  amviiirVj/ttu.  Order  at  once.  It  Sells  at 
Stt.ll  l:  Jutauiothiugtoselltofanuers,  mcretiMTir-s,  etc.  Invaluable  to 
©veeyhoajr.  u.  8.  Postage  Stamps  takealf  in  good  order,  but  money  pre- 
ierrod.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular  and  terms. 
Address  inf  wslers  to  OSWEGO  TILER AlO.l l FTIi U  AV  ORlvS, 
(Largest  exiuht ..  hmeni  oj  ike  kind  in  the  uortd)  Oswego,  Oswego  Co.,  S .  V. 

V.'a  ref er  to  tha  Mayor,  Postmaster.  County  Clerk,  First  and  Second 
National  Banks,  or  any  business  house  in  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

tt’n'ia  Jiniir  r-wt  Ojtire,  Cmtnfr/  and  A'm1-  plainly,  olid  remit  by  moneuorder 
<irti  t  f  on  AVw  Vo  ric  or  T*<)i*tcred  letter,  at  our  riPk, 

Tills  will  make  u  JL-iratiful  nnd  Very  Useful  Fre*cnt. 

«E  Vt>  W1IAT  TUB  PUHI.It’  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

I  HnJPool  sr.an'invtvr  works  a*  well  iw  one  xhai  eire  •  ini'  iolinr-.  w.u  can  rel v  on  rt 
every  time.  l'»i- r.  Cuss.  B.  iioas&i,  Ship  ^TviUiglit,"  .Sau  Francisco. 

Barometer  r,-oe|rc<t  In  Root  order,  and  must  ray  that  the  Instrument  gives  perfect  sat- 
Isfucticu  iu  every  respect,  it  la  nelly  timle  an-l  woit-lerfuliy  cheap  at  two  dollars. 

Gao.  U,  Pabsons,  M.  0.  R.  R.  OUloc,  Detroit,  Jiich. 
Pool's  Barometer  has  atren-tr  «ave«l  me  many  times  its  cm!,  lu  foretelling  the  weather. 
It  l,  a  wonderful  curiosity  ami  works  to  perfection.  F.  J.  RoBiar»oa,  Milwaukee. Wis 

BEW'ARK  OF  WORTHLESS  lAHTATIONS.  None  trenulna 
without  our  J  rado  Mark, and  Signature  of  J.  A.  Foot,,  ou  back  ot'dnstxu- 
ment,  as  below:  s  x  _ _  _  - 

a  R 

«i?^ln-rer^S9r,t«,^,ttt  nnierf  anel  X*^*-  85*6  SVbre.hes  long, 

SSZn&aoT*  ?ot  ou  tgpeWIng'  ^he  in8truxnent5  rotum  it  at  once  and 

we  will  refund  your  money.  Pleas©  state  where  you  saw  our  advertisement 


TlAJfl  PAPERS  ONE  YEAR  FOR  ©IV  VALUABLE  PRE- 

I.  Wt  U  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE,  AND  01 A  MIUMS  FREE ! 

pc  _ ^  omlorFully  TJbotftl  Oflor  by  a»t  Old-Establlahcd  and  Tvellnblo  ICouee*  Our  tvrn  Splendid  parlOtlicalx,  Tuv 
LRIC.VKT  on  tiik  HkARTM  and  Lonrrxnt  and  V  arm,  arc  kuown  ^nd  admired  die  world  over ;  bnf ,  dosiri»/r  to  targvly  incre  iM.- ihelr 
I TnTinTITnTTn , TTrmTrt ^f*™Tk?mIWri!iiiTi  TTTi  kiuniu-imaft  already  tnfttnmnih  oir«?u!ai;ioii<>.  mow  oiuka  tbe  followimf 

*  I*  Ill  llnll  il  hIi!  KuP»  {j  J’F 1  llKfl' O^lfor  tn  \:w  Snhjtoriborc  F>on  receipt 

_  i  '  i  ^  *l'lic  Cricket  on  t  'tc  Iltttrili  *ait«l  C'otiii^o  un<i  Furm 

-~~=~ -  - 111  jJ  ^  wir.  an  >  n  e  uji '  i  '*o  *  tut.  Krced'*(i 

^  1 1  1*4%,  i^f  ijitfi  ^ix  A  uluukili'  nnd  t  -K’ful  Piviniimi'i,  *ty  follow); 

J;  1  !  L  V  K*<Ur««*t  VUmiih,  limiud  In  Velvet. 

I  HxJ OB  HP MWill  Li  H  *>,,uu'1  m  lu:,:  v‘*‘vvt,  Hii.t  Ii.m  dll  clu,-ant  llor-.i 

1  ‘I  :  .I'll '  .'!|  „  |  K,\m57  .&•  rfWa"si ’ll  \^or>:.d  in  Slid  uutr  uf  lint  tNV.»«r4.  It  holds  lull- 

I  :|||| ir  J7iMWiH',|*|*  Bkv‘:'  'V'l  1 1  i1*1  :  l  '  ^4 / f,u>-  pi'-OTi*'-*,  i*  well  anil  Attoii'ily  TtiH'lo,  ami  has  no  afijicar- 

j  It,  .  V.U'llijK*/  III  S  nr,‘'"  Of  eheupne.^  Hmmc  i*-  hnr  li  itido.nl  x  wrv  hami>ome 

Cf  ||i  1  li3S®Sl5^l 1 ! i  J  \  \  bro',:.  -  CeolliiintnV  Fob  Cltuin.  The  prev.niiing 

,  -v  ,  |'\  t^dtton  m  r.  I.,.,  u  rn  s  \mi: -h  cli.ii.iH  u  thafob.  The  oue  we 

E  ''“WKwSBk'  ;il'  •'  hr  oiTcr  in  eomiNNuiA  oi  .i  Handsome  biaeic  kilk  rlbhcDt  tr ltd  go!.], 

il  ^  I  '  V  _  }  rfi  _  piured  !nn.ini©g5  ut*d  or»i.>m«!iivALiuu>.  Yl  i.i  something  riiiit 

II  i',-'!,  J  ■!,  ;  ^  S!,TT^l^n  hnvc  :i-  Wlndlfiu  TnPo 

N  Ki 'll  I  HPlIjfflll  ILl\  f  MettMire.  Lvuntodv  ktinu-H  ni.it  a  tnpe  measure  ih.  It  i.« 

I  mimmmmmmM  **  oom»*ou  as  a  iiuir  of  solasc™.  This  ni  ensure  has  :i 

•  I  Wl!  ™ :W  J ifl  ■((Ktiw .4.,1  Sowj!  Polish0*!  hra«sr;,«e.  aiiU  i'*  so  Hell  m.t.iu  that  k  will  Uot 
|!i Mlfflil?  ffl QD kIMHIm  ^  V  lmw-^WW'1  0AS,LV  v*1  0,,t  of  onW,  ns  do  ehonp  anlelci  of  this  kind. 

,  r  '  'Ms.  /flLS±  mw/  *-  ftcfuntful  Imitation  Colored  iMrevlaln  Pin. 

J]  I  | . .  .  ;  ililil'i!||jjj;|l/!  , 'JPs^/ - r“ — y  TMs  *a  etitirvly  uu.i  ju^M:»n»urti»d  from  I'iri-*.  Xi  is  buuu- 

- - - —  '  '  -w  — I — —  ~ ' r  tifu.Iy  colored  in  hnkuLion  o(  a  full  blown  rose,  with  leav  es 

nnd  branch,  and  U  VCfy  sty'i«h  and  haiithome.  Then  is  nothing  abon*  U  uj  lirnbli,  and  »c  w *M  i*  nr  for  ynu-*.  5.  Caradiiui 
Flutter  Khiff.  Tliw  ring  L§  saitnMe  for  lnd.v  or  jrootlcntau.  Ibis  mado  ofcaniHlun.  nnd  hns  gold-pltvtttl  lop  and  nurne-plnu*.  It  is 
very  hun<!«ome,  and  there  Y<  nothing  ahout  it  to  tomtit  or  wear  out*  »i.  Foeket  Map  ot*  tho  InltcA  ami  falcn* 

<lnr  tor  ISHtt*  A  *.»rr  «d  nnd  it n**  v  eoWrivl  map  of  the  whole  I’ol'-d  Stnt.  t,  and  a.  Cslendnr  fr,r  l^HS,  A  very  s..*rrjt  nniclo  t>j  carry 
in  the  I'ticiv.d,  and  v  titrililo  for  ruferem*.-.  Rotiiotilber,  u|H>n  receipt  of  only  one  dollar  wo  will  ?c»iil  Uofi  ThU  (^RIi’KR  on  rm*  Hv.tiuif 
and  CortAt.ic  and  1  a  km  for  uric  year,  likewise  n'.l  ihc  promiums,  six  in  nn  ruber  t  above  described.  These  (irc(tUoiu.v  -ire  all  articles  of 
geuuina  ntcrU,  vulaableand  useilil— wc  ofler  nothing  cheap  or  wonhlesfi  Tan  Cwokkt  dh  tp»  Mnnrn  I*  laree  16-pano,  64-colunm 
paper,  haotlsomcly  prtut'd,  prnr.^ely  tiliiHfnited.  and  filled  with  charming  Sortal  and  Short  Stork-;,  sj:.  Tones,  Poems  t'seful  Knowl¬ 
edge.  Reading  for  th.*  Voting,  Wit  and  Hum  Or.  etc.  C^ttauRams  K  arm  contain-*  eiy.ht  large  nngc?t  uu.l  U  iluvotwl  to  Aerloulture, 
Horticulture.  Hint*  for  Housekeepor*,  I.n  Jles'  Frucv  Work,  and  other  practical  subject*,  and  is  likcwiso  beiuttfuily  illustrated s  These 
two  pJtpOM  furnish  amusement,  catcrwliinieiw  and  Insirnoilon  for  tho  whnlo  fMiiily.  They  arc  Just  what  is  needed  in  every  household, 
We  mat*  this  unpreord*,nfrd  .iif*  r  In  order  tn  st***urt*  new  subscriber*  for  1R°3.  Will  Vou  not  lake  mlvtlifage  of  it?  It  is  certainly  iho 
greatest  bargain  aver  offetnl,  and  >ud»  au  opportunity  may  not  *«Mu»  occur  ajaitu  The  six  premiums  w»d  make  elegant  Christmas 
presents,  while  the  papers  will  flelLchtyou  for  .1  year  to  come.  \  dollar  here  im.  itnl  win  be  wisely  spent.  ITe  y./ arante* perfect  saf* 
i.i/ticti  tn  or  U  >H  ch*f?(vlly  the.  money,  ffesnx  on  u!d-est.iblishtd  :iml  WilbKt»i4VU  house,  wc  eunuat  afford  Fo  misrepresent  OUP 

goods  or  pi.i'Hc.ntioie.  or  offer  more  Hum  we  can  faithfully  carry  out.  Send  us  a  dub  of  five,  and  wc  will  sen  ft  you  nn  extra  subscription 
to  live  two  papers*  with  The  premium*,/. I  M*»  <r«  tirttiigt  Address,  sf.  li,  MOOSE, FublUhcr*  i*ark  PUicc,  New  York* 


common  as  a  put 
-4j1  sootl  volished  braa.HCii«o,  an 
mm  '  A.X  y  COiilv  get  out  of  ord.*r,  a1 

miV  ??>  J  k  Ooftiittful  1  III  1 1  il f  i 4 

This  is  em.irviy  now  ua*l  ju/ 


DIPHTHERIA 


Croup,  Asthma,  Bronchitis. 

JOHNSON’S  ANOUYNK  LINIMENT  will  posi¬ 
tively  prevent  these  terrible  diseases,  and  will  cure  nine 
cases  out  of  ten-  information  that  will  save  many  lives, 
sent  ffee  by  mall.  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  is 
Utter  thau  cure.  L  8-  Jomsscw  &  Co.,  Boards, 
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THE  RURAL 


When  are  thieves  like  leopards!  When 
they  are  “spotted.” 

To  be  Let. — Some  young  swells’  faces — 
they  are  generally  vacant. 

“How  is  business?”  asked  a  man  of  a  glazier 
— “Putty  good,”  was  the  reply. 

When  we  used  to  quarrel  with  our  little 
brother  over  a  piece  of  pie,  he  always  took  our 
part  as  well  as  his  own. 

It  was  remarked  of  a  market  gardener  that 
although  he  had  been  growing  sage  for  years 
he  had  not  grown  wise  at  all. 

“Six  Girls”  is  the  title  of  the  latest  novel. 
It  Is  expected  that  a  sequel,  entitled  “Our 
Broken  Gate,”  will  be  issued  soon. 

“Landlady,”  said  he,  “the  coffee  isn’t 
settled. — “  No,”  she  replied;  “  but  It  comes  as 
near  it  as  your  lost  month’s  bill  for  board  is.” 

Stingy  ok  Sugar. — Dobb3  once  boarded 
with  a  woman  “  so  stingy  of  her  sugar,”  that 
when  she  stewed  a  quart  of  gooseberries  they 
seemed  sharpened  to  a  point. 

Tbere  is  a  Limit.— First  young  lady,  “  I 
ooulo  sit  here  for  ever.”  Second  ditto:  “And 
I  till  lunch  time." 

“  You  promised  to  pay  that  bill  yesterday.” 
said  an  angry  creditor  to  a  debtor.— “  Yes,” 
calmly  replied  the  other;  “but  to  err  is  hu¬ 
man,  to  forget  divine;  and  I  forgot  it” 

“  Don't  staud  on  ceremony;  come  in,"  said 
a  lady  to  an  ol  1  farmer,  as  she  op9ned  the 
door.— “Why,  my  goodoess  I —excuse  me, 
ma’am— I  thought  I  was  standlu’  on  the  door¬ 
mat  l” 

Two  gentlemen  were  lately  examining  a 
portion  of  a  plow  in  a  market-place.  “I’ll 
bet  a  dollar,”  said  one.  “you  do  not  know 
what  this  i?  for.”—*'  Done,”  said  the  other; 
“it  is  for  sale.”  The  bet  was  won  and  the 
wager  paid. 

“Oh,  John!"  said  an  aunt  to  her  spend¬ 
thrift  nephew — “ob,  John,  you  wouldn’t 
pawn  the  watch  your  uncle  gave  you,  would 
you?” — “Yes,”  answered  John,  “I’d  pawn 
anythtug.  even  the  ‘silent  watches  of  the 
night,’  if  I  couli  Bad  a  pawnbroker  who’d 
take  ’em.” 

When  Patrick  O’Flynn  was  seen  with  his 
oolisr  and  his  bosom  sadly  begrimed,  and  was 
indignantly  asked  by  his  officer,  “Patrick 
O’Flynn,  bow  long  do  you  wear  a  shirt?”  he 
replied,  “  Twenty-eight  inches,  sir.” 

“I  say,  Jim,’  inquired  a  young  urchin  of 
his  companion,  who  was  but  a  few  years 
older  than  hir’self,  “  what  does  '  p.  m.’  mean 
after  them  figures  on  that  there  railway  bill? 
Jim  responded,  conscious  of  his  own  wisdom, 
“Penny  a  mile,  to  be  sure  l”—*'  Well,  and  ‘  a. 

that  means— that  means.”  said 
Jim,  hesitating-1*  that  means  a  ’a’  pen’y  a 
mile  1” 


Fear  Not. 

All  kidney  and  urinary  complaints,  especially 
Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes,  and  I, Ivor  trouble?,  Hop 
Bitters  will  surely  and  lastingly  cure.  Cases  exactly 
like  your  own  have  been  cured  la  your  own  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  you  can  find  reliable  proof  at  hom9  of 
what  Hop  Ritters  has  and  can  do. 

tiver.  Kidney  and  Bristol’*  Blseaae. 

A  medicine  that  destroys  the  germ  or  cause  of 
Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes.  Kidney  nr.d  Liver  Com- 
plaluis,  sort  hus  p  over  to  root  them  out  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  Is  above  all  nrlco.  Such  a  med  cine  Is  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters  And  positive  proof  of  tills  can  be.  found  by  one 
trial,  >>r  by  asking  your  neighbors,  who  have  been 
cured  by  it. —/Ida. 


KEEP  THE  SYSTEM 


The  air  is  mild,  the  wind  Is  still.  A  happy  thought  floats  taro*  his  The  wicked  miller  Jack  espied, 

As  Jack  draws  near  eld  Grinder’s  mind—  An<1  t,lc  beast  should  ave  a 

mill.  “  My  bea9t  unto  this  pall  I’ll  bind.’’  ride. 


ft 


Behold  the  miller’s  great  delight 
To  view  the  donkey's  airy  night. 


Jack  still  too  near  the  mill  will  The  mill  has  stopped, still  Is  the  sal', 
go,  Jack’s  donkey’s  dead-but  where’s 

And  finds  himself  again  laid  low.  his  tall! 


For  1883  is  an  elegant  book  of  150  pages,  several  colored  plates  cfFloWerS 
and  Vegetables,  and  1000  Illustrations  of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Plants  ana 
Vegetables,  and  directions  for  growing.  Send  on  your  Name  and  Postofiiee  ad.ir  , 

Ten  Cents,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This  Is  not  a  quarter  of  Its  cost.  I  nper  am,  pr.ming 
and  matter  are  not  surpassed  for  excellence  hy  anything  in  the  country,  3Jid  the  Illustrations  are  In  t  ie  ng  u* 
style  of  art.  We  publish  both  an  English  and  a  German  edition. 

.TAMES  VTC  K.  Itoolicster.  N.  Y. 

jT,  b.— If  you  afterwords  order  Seeds,  deduct  the  10  cents. 

nVOBlOGTiROADCAST  SEE0 


THE  LARGEST,  ABLEST,  AND  FRESHEST 

Religious  and  Literary  Newspaper, 

THE  INDEPENDENT, 

NEW*  YORK. 

S3  per  year;  85  for  two  years. 
“TRIAL  TRIP”- 30  cents  for  a  uioutli. 

Send  postal  card  at  once  for  specimen  copy  and 
Judge  for  yorseif. 

Address  the  Ixdkpendent,  New  York  City. 

rARWIQRS  and  PARMBRf ’  SONS 

CAN  MAKE  FAR  MONTH 

During  the  Kail  uud  Wiut.r.  For  particulars. 
Address,  J.  C.  MoU  URD  If  &  CO.,  KaU adetpula,  Fa. 


DES  MOINES, 

Pie on  Mention  Rural  NeuhYorktr. 


IOWA, 


^  regular  with  Tropic-Fruit 

Laxative,  and  you  will  al. 
S'  dy  jt.-yfV  ways  feel  and  look  well 

/  -OS'  J j l  T/a  \  It  l*  bettor  than  pill*  and 

be  usual  purgatives.  Un 

v— l,ke them  u dfK 8 not  Bl(>k" 

I  A  #§■  en  or  w  cakeu  the  stomBCh. 

LMAMi'lVt  Thed  se  Is  sma'l,  the  taste 
WT57t-"A?K  delicious  Ladles  and  chll- 

’Vru  dren  like  it.  Try  a  2?  cent 

\r  box  and  you  will  be  sure 

to  adopt  it  as  a  family  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


PICTURES 
GIVEN  AWAY. 


NEW  AND  ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 


LOGUEOF  128  PAGES.  ISSUED  BY  THE  CO  OPERA, 


TIVE  DRESS  ASSOCIATION  (LIMITED).  JUST  OUT- 


AXD  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  TO  PATRONS  LIVING  IN 


THE  COUNTRY.  _ ___ 

LARGE  AND  VARIED  ASSORTMENTS  OF  DRY 


Q00D3  AT  LOWEST  PRICES.  ORDERS  BY  MAIL 
PROMPTLY  FILLED  AND  MERCHANDISE  DIS¬ 


PATCHED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


WHEN  ORDERING  QOOD.S  PLEASE  MENTION 


THIS  PAPER.  ADD  LESS 


GO-OPERATIVE  DRESS  ASSOCIATION 

(LIMITED), 

31  and  33  West  23d  St,  Ntw  York. 


HUMANE  PTTRHY  COMB. 


A  NOVELTY.  CIRCUL MtS  FREE.  ALL  LEAD¬ 
ING  DEALERS  KEEP  THEM  Address 

Ml  LI.  Bit  COMB  CO. 


Factory.  C6,  f,8,  7u  a,  U  72  Ogden  Place,  Chicago, 


Hill  Manufactory. 

Established  1851. 
OR1BT  JVI  ILLS 
or  riuutcH  noun  btokk. 
Portable  Mill*  for  Farm- 
era,  Saw  Mill*.  etc.;  16  sl¬ 
oes;  over  2,000  In  uae. 

Price  from  $8"  UP-  Com¬ 
plete  Mill  and  Shelter, 895. 
A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
In  order.  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  suitable  power. 
Complete  Flouring  and 
Coro  Mllle. 

Kordyke  &  Mnrmon  Co  .  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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Good  News 


TO 


;  ^-v*  \  '-iv 

Tii«»  b.-nt  BrondcuHi  Sreil-wwer  ill  the  market.  A  common-M-nse,  labor-saving  Machine* 
Sow®  perfect h  ' all  kinds  ®f  Wheat,  Bye.  Flax.  Barley,  Oat*.  Buckwheat,  Peas.  Coin, 
iiii  1,1.11  rill II  Miller,  Clover.  Tluiotliys  also  1’lnster,  l.iine,  ^alt,  Luunn.  Aatiea  and  all  the 
va?iou?l*Mo(H»hnV«si  bo  fact,  everything  requiring  brondcuM  n^  It  la  quickly  nttuched  to  nus 
favm-ivuKOU.  A  u*am  walking  one  mile  sown  four  Keren  \>ueui. 

Read  the  following  from  one  of  the  larged  wheat  farms  in  Mimusota. 

n  nr  nnno  n,.n  Mixstueous,  August  17th,  1882. 

c.  W.  DOUR,  “KAtTh  e  Seeder  you  sent  to  E.  W.  Roberts,  superintendent  of  rnv  lami,  Benson  Minnesota, 
wa*  tested  In  sowing  grain  and  grass  reeds,  »od  In  all  cases  worked  perfectly.  It  la  strongly  built, and  Is  a 
very  valuable "machfue  on  any  farm  where  seed*  of  any  kind  are  .own  broadcast. 

I  wish  to  add  here,  that  the  seeds  which  came  from  your  house  were  the  best  we  have  ever ab"d  *’“>m 
any  quarter,  and  we  have  bought  from  most  of  the  Urge  seedsmen.  V ours  Truly,  A.  O.  WILCOX. 

$26-00- 

Dellvered  on  board  the  cars,  ready  for  shipment. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  DE5  MOINES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

C.  W.  DORR,  Secretary, 


LADIES! 

(Jet  up  Clulin  for  our  CELEBRATED  TF,  18  nnd  *e- 
cuu-tt  braiu.uil  MOSS- 11  USE  or  GOLD-BAND 
TEA-SET  (41  pi  c«  *)  i-ur  uwu  Importation,  out*  of 
these  beautiful  te»-*eis  given  away  to  the  party  scml- 
Ing  a  club  lor  $23,  This  is  the  gri  alesl  Inducement 
ever  litre  red.  Send  In  your  orders  end  enjoy  u  cup 
of  GOOD  TEA.  and  atlrie*  me  time  procure  u  HAND¬ 
SOME  TEA-SK  T.  No  h uniting.  Good  Teas  anc  ,  afle.. 
and  -li'C.  per  pound.  Excellent  Tea*  ft*-  and  tide, .and 
very  hen  ham  I'.V.  to  »  0  When  Older  lug  he  sure 
and  mention  what  kind  of  Teas  you  want  -wncllier 
Oolong,  Mixed  Japan,  Imperial.  Young  11)  son,  Gun- 
p  wdtsr  or  English  Urcakiu&t.  We  are  the  oldest  ana 
Ini  Rest  Tea  Company  In  the  business  The  rep  u  1st  loll 
of  oar  Imuge  requires  no  comment.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars  address  THE  GREAT  A  MEXICAN  TEA  CO.. 

F  O.  Dux  2M>.  31  and  »1  Vesoj  St.,  N.  V. 

BRbilNIG,  FRONEFIELD  &  CO.’S 

VEGETABLE 

Cattle  Powder, 

•  lalms  to  be  the  xeldomfuillny  cure  for  all  sicknesses 
of  Hume*,  Calll-,  Swine  or  limit  ry  Furthermore,  t 
will  1NCKKA8R  TIIK  Y1KLD  "»  M  Mt  AND  BUTTKU  111  quail- 
llty  and  quality  over  2.7  per  cent.;  fattens  oil  one- 
fourth  LKKK  kicku.  If  32  year*  of  popularity,  inany 
hundreds  of  gross  yearlv  sales  with  thousands  of 
written  testimonials  volunteered  u*.  are  MUflleleut 
endorscnicn is  In  behalf  of  this  Powder  to  rank  It  A9 
tiiic  iikst,  such  honor*  we  really  po*ac»».  Apply  for 
our  book  of  particulars,  free 
Try  one  pack  l'rlce,  25  cent*,  postage  paid. 

K.  A.  MILLER.  Philadelphia  Pa  Proprietor. 
In  writing  please  mention  Rural  Nkw-Yomcrr. 

IMPROVED  EVAPORATORS 

Evaporate  MtPl.E  SAP  faster  nnd  wl  i?3'* -i 
less  ruel  than  any  apparatus  known,  couse-  pT-’e 
queiitiy  make  lighter  colored  and  higher 

flavor,  d  sugar.  —  _ «-c— -c-.lST  W 

S-  n.l  postal  for  j 

clrcular^and  tea- 

farhmSiine 

COMPANY, 

Bellows  Folia.  Vt.  — 


[Entered  aejording  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Kurul  New-Yorker.  In  the  office  of  the  Libiarlan  of  Congress  at  Washington. J 


points.  But,  after  all,  color  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  there  are  those  persons — good 
judges  too — who  still  like  the  white  and  fawn 
of  the  old  fashioned  Jerseys. 


and  long-experienced  breeder,  who  gave  his 
sole  attention  and  study  to  it;  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  injurious  when  it 
is  pursued  merely  for  lengthening  out  a  cer¬ 
tain  strain  founded  upon  one  particular 
phenomenal  animal  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  money  by  selling  a  pedigree  and 
not  the  animal. 


the  pedigrees  of  English-bred  South  Downs 
offered  for  entry  in  the  American  Record, 
chose  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  J.  J.  Coleman 
and  Henry  Webb.  Messrs.  Coleman  aad  Webb 
are  unexceptionable  in  every  way,  but  to 
choose  the  Prince,  who  personally,  doubtless, 
knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  business  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  who  is  chosen  simply  because  he  is 
a  Prince,  is  a  bit  of  silly  flunkeyism  and 
nothing  more. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN, 


JERSEY  BULL,  SAM. 

,7;^  T  F'g-  467  is 

a  portrait  of 
.o'- ^  the  Jersey 

bull  Sam, 
whicb  heads 

u  pon  the  Ru- 

/J&v ;%l  means  of 
•  ~  aristocrat  i  c 

lineage,  and 
has  not  the 

■'  fashionable 

markings  of 

the  five  black  points,  nor  is  he  of  solid 

color,  nor  j- - 

has  he  many 

“  600  pound 

cows  ”  in  his 

progeny  or 

among  his  ; 

ancestry. 

He  is  simply 
a  worthy,  j 

respectable  _  u ,  .  .  . . 

f  a  r  m  e  r ’s  •• 
bull,  for  ser-  ; 

sists  in  his  f  ;* 

being  a  { 

hands  ome,  j 

well  propor  ^  ' 

t  i  o  n  e  d ,  if 

sound  and  i  Jfc 

useful  ani-  | 

mal.  And  ;■  % 

( 

yet  he  is  not 

without  his  \  XX 

share  of  ■  .  ±\.  \Xy 

“the  blue  l;  ' 
blood  of  the  .  JXkAL  J’ 
island,”  for 

his  dam  was  ; ;  '  •  /; 

an  imported  * 

,  .  ,  ;  fet-v  -j 

cow  which  '  , 

was  15 years  ■  w  .  -'-T,  ; ;  7  . 

old  at  his 
birth,  „„d 
therefore  ; 
showed  a 
remarkable  ■_ 
vigor  and 
strength  of 
constitu-  , 
tion.  His 

sire  was  old  >  -•■■■''  /-  -  X;.'  vM 

Geo.  Jack- 
sol.  Sam  ■ 

was  three  .  ;  ..r>' f 

years  old  on  '[ '' 

July'  -4.  We 


The  scale  of  figuring  by  which  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  makes  out  the  value  of  a  20  pound  cow, 
that  is,  a  cow  which  gives  20  pounds  of  butter 
a  week  for  80  weeks  or  600  pounds  in  the  yeai* 
— of  which  I  believe  but  few  have  so  far  been 
reported — needs  another  element  introduced, 
and  this  is  the  risk  of  losses  by  death  among 
these  high-bred  and  high-led  animals,  A  noted 
and  so  accounted  successful  breeder  once  said 
tome,  ‘  Oh,  yes,  I  have  some  failures  of  course, 
I  have  my  graveyard  where  a  good  many 
hopes  are  buried,  but  it’s  away  back  and  I 
don’t  show  it.”  And  tbero  is  more  of  this 
than  is  generally  supposed  or  heard  of.  It  is 
reported  that  one  prominent  dealer,  or  specu¬ 
lator,  or  breeder  of  Jerseys  in  Massachusetts 


A  notable  event  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Show  was  the  sale  of  an  Angus 
(polled)  cow  for  11,300.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
predict,  knowing  of  what  stuff  these  black 
polled  cattle  are  made,  that  one  day,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  it  and 
their  beef  will  be  on  exhibition,  it  will  como 
into  successful  competition  too  with  the 
Short-horn  beef  and  run  the  white-faced 
Herefords  very  closely. 

Feeders  of  stock  should  not  fail  to  learn 
the  lessons  now  so  prominently  and  numer¬ 
ously  given  to  them,  that  the  sooner  an  animal 
is  made  ready  for  sale  the  greater  profit  there 

'  •••  *i  V.  v 

:  'i-  i  •'  "T;i  S 


Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell  of  Iowa  who  is  quite 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  says  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  observation,  “  I  know 
of  no  sober  painstaking  breeder  and  feeder  of 
cattle  who  has  failed  of  finding  a  fair  return 
for  his  labor  in  improving  bis  stock,  and 
many  have  become  rich  and  have  secured  a 
competency  for  old  age;  while  fast  horsemen 
have  universally  come  to  grief  or  bankruptcy.” 


the  dairy,  I  have  had 
as  long  an 
jj)  experience 

-  as  Mr. Grin- 
nell,  or 
||||||||];!  longer,  and 

1  wm  s&y 

f  JucxiM-ijf  tn©  same  of 
iti  H  >:¥■  dairy  me  n, 
and  thi8 
P*j  much  more 
f| WWiX  —  that  not 
|  -  -X>}  %  one  who  has 

| :  |-  given  care- 

5  d:|  ful  atten- 

tion  to  the 
.V;  improve- 
J  ment  of  his 
j.;-:.'  stock  has 
*  f  a  i  1  e  d  to 
|  double  his 

:  ?  . : ;  :  .  |  income  in  a 
:l  ■.<  1  few  years 

•  :  |  and  secure 
j  .  §  the  safest 

<  , i}  and  surest 

!  ;  ?  of  all  kinds 

}  *  of  compe- 

|  .  tence  —  a 

i;  valuable 
i  ;  ;  ,;t  and  profit¬ 
's.  ‘  >  ig  able  herd 

■and  an  im¬ 
proved  and 
fertile  farm. 


y&i'ji: 


.-■vSssg 


:  ,M  ;  '  .  d  make  no 

I  '  ¥(■  exception  in 

Sfek.  gf/l  \  .  XJ  regard  to 

llv -  :  •  '  <v-. v'f  br«eda-  1 

\  L  if  f  -  r  have  had  ex- 

AX-  I  Perience 

4  -  with  all  of 

them  andI 
.  give  as 

”•  great  prom- 

^  .-.  I  ineucetoou r 

’  native  stock 

a^  the  foun. 
--1'*  dation  fora 

course  of 

-Fig,  467,  improve- 

meuts,  as  to  the  most  popular  thoroughbreds. 

Our  native  cattle  have  more  money  in  them  to¬ 

day  for  the  dairymen  than  any  other  kind, 
and  a  well  selected  herd  of  them  improved  for 
a  few  years  by  crossing  with  a  good  bull — 
Jersey,  Ayrshire,  or  Short-horn  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  family — will  make  more  profit  for  the 
dairyman  than  any  purebred  herd  he  can  se¬ 
lect,  at  the  prices  at  which  these  cattle  are 
necessarily  held. 


It  would  not  be  right  to  count  out  the 
Short-horns  from  the  list  of  our  dairy  stock. 
For  the  milk  and  cheese  dairy  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  of  all,  for  the  reason  that  when 
their  milking  is  about  over  they  may  be  mad 


A  piece  of  foolishness  and  un-American  ser¬ 
vility  and  toadyism  was  shown  by  the  South 
Down  Breeders’  Association,  who,  in  search¬ 
ing  for  an  English  committee  to  pass  upon 


I  have  at  times  vigorously  defended  the 
practice  of  inbreeding,  when  the  purpose  was 
the  improvement  of  the  stock  and  by  a  skilled 
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ready  very  quickly,  if  they  have  not  been 
kept  ready,  for  the  butcher;  and  the  dairy¬ 
man  whose  market  is  the  city  or  the  cheese 
factory  will  find  a  cross  of  a  good  milking 
strain  of  Short-horns  the  best  for  the  native 
stock,  Butin  the  march  of  improvement  let 
us  not  forget  our  native  stock  which  outnuin 
her  nearly  1000  to  one  all  the  thoroughbred 
cattle  in  the  country. 

An  instance  of  successful  sheep  herdiug  in 
Kansas  is  worthy  of  a  note.  About  10  years 
ago  I  was  in  Western  Kansas  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  man  who  was  about  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  flock  of  sheep.  Considering  that  coun¬ 
try  the  best  sheep  pasture  m  the  world,  as 
every  favorable  condition  for  successful  sheep 
culture  was  there  combined,  I  strongly  urged 
him  to  take  the  flock  and  go  into  the  business. 
Recently  I  have  heard  of  this  man  who  now 
has  more  than  40,000  sheep  in  liis  flocks,  all 
grown  out  of  that  small  start  10  years  ago. 

"  There  is  more  in  the  man  than  there 
is  in  the  land”  or  the  stock,  and  this  instance 
is  a  brilliant  example  of  success  gained 
by  “the  right  man  in  the  right  place,”  and 
let  me  say  that  the  man  makes  the  place 
and  the  circumstance  always — Mr.  Grinnell’s 
remark  above  quoted  is  true  of  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  including  even  poultry;  and  the 
man  w'hose  judgment  is  sound  and  who  is 
w  illing  to  devote  his  sole  at  tention  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  “  forsaking  all  other  and  keeping  only  to 
it”  cannot  help  succeeding,  let  him  choose 
keeping  fowls,  sheep,  pigs,  cattle  or  horses. 
For  a  hen  can  be  made  to  yield  a  gross  income 
of  *5;  a  sheep  about  the  same;a  pig  $10  or  $20; 
a  cow  *75  to  *100,  and  a  brood  mare  *75  to 
*150  every  year,  if  the  best  kinds  are  kept 

and  the  best  care  is  given. 

- - 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  would  do  well  to  inquire 
of  those  who  are  before  settling  upon  their 
periodicals  for  18811.  The.  paper  upon  which 
it  is  printed',  its  original  engravings  from 
nature,  and  its  corrcsjiondence,  cost  more 
than  those  of  any  rural  journal  published, 
whether  in  America  or  elsewhere. 


Pain}  l)  us  ban  Art). 


THE  DAIRY  IN  THE  WINTER. 


H.  STEWART. 


It  is  the  evidence  of  skill  and  intelligence 
in  a  man  that  he  overcomes  all  natural  ob¬ 
stacles  of  season  and  weather.  It  is  for  this 
that  reason  is  given  to  mankind.  It  is  his 
business  to  “  inherit  the  earth  and  subdue  it,” 
and  the  dairyman  needs  to  do  more  of  this 
subduing  of  nature  than  any  other  cultivator 
of  the  soil  or  keeper  of  stock.  He  must  neces¬ 
sarily  neutralize  the  cold  and  rigor  of  Winter 
both  in  the  housing  and  the  feeding  of  the 
cows  and  in  the  management  of  the  milk  and 
cream,  if  he  will  secure  the  advantages  of 
Winter  dairying.  It  is  always  safe  for  a 
dairyman  to  judge  of  his  auimals  by  himself 
and  his  own  feelings.  That  which  tends  to 
his  own  comfort  and  well  being  in  the  rigor¬ 
ous  Winter  season  equally  conduces  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  his  cows.  And 
comfort  and  good  feeding  and  warmth  and 
health  are  synonymous  with  profit  to  the 
owner  of  a  dairy.  The  dairyman,  after  his 
warm,  comfortable  meal,  goes  out  into  the 
nipping  but  stimulating  frosty  air,  and  feels 
a  buoyancy  and  vigor  which  he  never  expe¬ 
riences  in  the  heat  of  Summer,  and  he  is  able 
to  do  more  work  in  a  few  hours  on  such  a 
clear,  bracing  day  than  he  could  do  in  a 
*  whole  day  in  July.  But  the  poor,  hungry 
abandoned  tramp,  who  comes  to  his  kitchen- 
door  begging  a  meal,  shows  by  bis  blue  lips 
and  pinched  features  and  trembling  limbs 
that  the  crisp  air  brings  no  life  or  vigor  to 
him,  and  that  the  cold  is  exhausting  his  vital 
heat  and  impoverishing  his  blood.  Work  is 
impossible  to  him,  and  just  so  it  is  with  the 
cows  in  the  barn. 

See  the  herd  jUBt  tilled  with  a  rich  mess  of 
cut  hay  and  meal  moistened  with  warm  water, 
that  the  food  may  not  chill  the  stomach,  and 
turned  out  from  a  warm  stable  and  soft  bed 
into  the  yard  into  the  brisk  air,  glistening,  it 
may  be,  with  the  fine  crystals  of  moisture 
which  glitter  as  they  float  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine.  How  they  frolic  and  play,  hounding 
with  healthful  vigor  and  strength.  But  then 
look  across  the  road  and  see  in  another  yard 
the  poor  animals  which  have  had  their  meal 
of  hay  and  feed  wetted  with  water  from  an 
icy  trough  and  perhaps  liberally  mixed  with 
pieces  of  ice,  and  which  have  just  left  a  cold 
stable  with  frost  around  their  muzzles,  and 
all  shrunken  with  the  cold.  There  they  stand 
against  the  best  shelter  they  can  find,  with 
backs  arched  and  heads  low,  shivering  in  the 
frosty  air.  The  one  herd  has  filled  the  foam¬ 
ing  pails,  the  other  barely  pays  for  the 
labor  of  milking.  The  food  of  the  one  makes 
milk  and  cream;  but  that  of  the  other  is  all 


used  up  to  maintain  the  vital  warmth,  and, 
so  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  consumed  in  the  fire.  Let  the 
dairyman  judge  for  his  cattle  by  himself;  for 
as  men  are  all  made  of  one  blood,  so  are  all 
animals.  So  far  as  the  animal  part  of  a  man 
is  concerned,  it  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  any  other  animal.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  be  more  specific  upon  this  point.  Every 
man  knows  “  how  it  is  himself,”  and  let  him 
then  judge  of  his  animals  by  the  same  stand¬ 
ard.  If  he  does  that,  his  own  intelligence  will 
tell  him  what  Is  necessary  to  be  done,  and 
if  he  expects  pay  for  his  work  he  must  do  this. 

Then  let  us  consider  the  dairy.  There,  too, 
the  temperature  is  everything.  Heat  is  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  chemical  agent 
that  exists.  We  do  not  begin  to  know  all  the 
“  ins  and  outs”  of  it;  but  we  know  that  no 
chemical  change  can  occur  in  matter  without 
the  agency  of  heat.  And  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  milk  and  cream  and  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  butter  are  chiefly  chemical ;  so  that  if 
these  changes  are  to  be  the  same  day  after 
day,  as  they  should  be  to  keep  the  product 
the  same  io  quality  and  quantity  all  the  time, 
the  temperature  should  not  vary  from  one 
dayr  to  another.  And  the  right  temperature 
for  a  Winter  dairy  where  the  milk  is  set  in 
shallow  pans  and  exposed  to  the  air,  is  CO  to 
62  degrees,  and  45  degrees  when  it  is  set  in  wa¬ 
ter  in  deep  pails.  A  question  is  often  asked 
in  regard  to  deep  setting  in  the  Winter,  which 
may  lie  answered  just  here.  It  is,  “  Why  can¬ 
not  t-be  milk  in  deep  pails  be  kept  in  air  at  the 
right  temperature  of  45  degrees  as  well  as  in 
water.”  Toe  great  point  in  this  deep  setting 
of  milk  is  rapid  cooling,  by  which  the  cream 
is  thrown  up  quickly  and  comple’ely.  Now, 
w  hen  a  pail  of  milk  20  inches  deep  by  eight 
inches  in  diameter  is  set  in  a  pool  of  water 
at  45  degrees  mid  a  current  is  passing 
through  the  pool,  the  whole  milk  will  be  very 
quickly  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  wa¬ 
ter;  if  the  pails  are  sunk  in  the  water  so  dee})- 
ly  as  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  milk 
lower  than  that  of  the  wafer,  one  hour  is 
sufficient  to  do  this.  Bat  the  cooling  goes  on 
very  slowly  in  the  air,  and  12  hours  may  lie 
required  to  bring  the  milk  dowm  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air.  In  this  time  the  milk  in 
the  water  will  have  thrown  up  all  the  cream, 
while  in  the  air  not  more  than  one-fourth 
may  have  risen.  Last  Winter  IKK)  quarts  of 
milk,  100  quarts  a  day,  measured  into  10-quart 
pans  and  set  in  a  milk-room  kept  ac  62  de¬ 
grees,  yielded,  when  the  cream  was  churned, 
32;  pounds  of  butter.  The  next  three  days 
the  temperature  was  kept  down  to  50  degrees, 
by  letting  in  cold  air,  and  the  churning  of 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  produced  27  pounds 
of  butter.  A  few  pans  of  the  last  lot  of  milk, 
which  were  set  near  the  window — and  in  the 
draft  of  cold  air — had  very  little  cream  at  all 
upon  them.  The  quality  of  the  butter  of  the 
last,  churning,  too,  was  not  nearly  so  good  as 
of  the  first.  In  short,  this  matter  of  tempera¬ 
ture  is  very  important,  and  the  dairyman  who 
is  making  butter  in  the  Winter  cannot  give 
too  much  attention  to  it.  Thermometers  are 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  they  cost,  if  the 
warnings  they  give  are  heeded,  and  in  a  Win¬ 
ter  dairy  they  are  indispensable. 

A  great  deal  may  be  said  in  regard  to  clean¬ 
liness.  In  thestable  cleanliness  is  a  relative  and 
notan  absolute  thing.  There  must  necessari¬ 
ly  always  be  some  mieleanliuess — in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term — about  the  stable.  But  this 
must  be  construed  reasonably.  r*  Dirt  is  any 
matter  out  of  place.”  And  the  inevitable 
gathering  of  manure  in  a  stable  is  not  un¬ 
cleanliness  except  when  it  is  permitted  in  the 
milk.  The  odor  of  a  well  kept  cow-stable  is 
not  disagreeable  even  when  it  iB  encountered 
at  the  first  entry  in  the  morning.  There  is 
even  a  certain  agreeable  scent  about  it  when 
this  is  not  too  strong.  A  popular  toilet  scent 
is  made  from  fresh  cow  dung,  and  this  sup¬ 
posed  “nasty”  matter  is  nothing  more  than 
moistened  and  softened  vegetable  fiber  which 
when  fresh  gives  out  no  unwholesome  or  inju¬ 
rious  matters.  But  no  one  wants  to  have  it 
in  the  milk,  and  this  is  all  that  is  intended 
when  cleanliness  in  the  stable  is  suggested.  It 
is  when  this  waste  matter  decomposes  that  it 
is  disagreeable  and  injurious  and  unclean; 
and  the  presence  of  decomposing  manure  is  to 
be  carefully  prevented  always  and  under  all 
circumstances  in  the  stable,  or  on  the  cows  or 
near  to  the  dairy,  and  it  is  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  milk  by  every  possible  precaution.  And 
surely  no  thoughtful  dairyman  needs  to  lie 
told  what  precautions  he  should  take.  These 
will  be  obvious. 

- *-*-♦ - 

Holsteins  as  Butter  Cows.— Messrs. 
Smiths  Sr,  Powell,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  write 
us:  From  our  cow  .Kgis  (H.  11.  B.,Vol.  2,  No. 
69)  we  made,  in  the  seveu  days  endiug  Nov. 
25,  1882,  18  pounds  2  ounces  of  butter;  and 
from  Netherland  Queen,  five  years  old  (II.  II. 
B.,  Vol.  3,  No.  414),  in  the  seven  days  ending 
Nov.  26, 1882,  20  pounds  of  butter.  The  but¬ 
ter  was  weighed  after  working  and  before 
salting,  and  the  cows  had  only  regular  feed. 


farm  (Tobies. 


(Twprvimrnt  (I*- rounds'  of  the  £UvnI 

3Uu*  -  flovhcv. 

Trial  of  Blounl/s  Corn  on  Poor 
Land  Variously  Fertilized. 

NO  MANURE  IN  OVER  FIFTEEN  YEARS. 


Ijanri  Uglit  and  Leachy. 


AN  UNFAVORABLE  SEASON. 


Tests  with  the  Natural  Soil,  with  Hen  Ma¬ 
nure,  Mapes's  and  Baugh’s  Concentrated 
Fertilizers,  and  with  Farm  Manure, 

The  same  Money  Value  of  each 
applied. 

THE  KTJRAL  WHEAT  TEST-PLOTS, 


Potato  Tests  with  New  Varieties 
continued. 


THE  CORN  FERTILIZER  TRIAL. 


This  experiment  was  made,  as  already  sta¬ 
ted,  on  the  poorest  land  we  have  ever  attempt¬ 
ed  to  cultivate.  In  1871  it  received  farm 
manure  in  the  hill  for  corn,  with  which  ex¬ 
ception  it  has  not  been  manured  iu  16  years 
for  certain,  and  probably  not  for  a  much 
longer  time.  After  corn  in  1871  it  was  seeded 
to  Timothy  and  clover  with  rye.  The  soil  is 
light  and  is  the  first  tosufi'er  in  droughts.  The 
weather  was  unfavorable  throughout — wet 
and  cold  in  the  early  part,  very  dry  in  the 
later  part  of  the  season,  there  being  no  rain 
from  .1  uly  4th  to  August  0th.*  The  sod,  if  so 
a  scanty  growth  of  weeds  and  brambles  could 
be  called,  was  plowed  under  April  29th.  The 
plots — ime-flftb  of  an  acre  each— were  meas¬ 
ured  off  48  feet  in  width  by  181.5  in  length, 
running  east  and  west,  and  making  together 
one  acre.  The  land  was  harrowed  twice, 
May  17,  wheu  all  irregularities  were  leveled 
by  hand  work,  and  it  was  again  harrowed 
after  the  fertilizers  were  spread. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  Plot  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  manure.  Plot  2,  five  barrels  of  hen 
manure,  valued  at  *3.75,  Plot  3,  200  pounds 
of  Mapes’s  corn  fertilizer,  valued  at  *5.00. 
Plot  4,  400  pounds  of  Baugh  &  Sons’  amonia- 
ted  superphosphate,  also  valued  at  *5  00.  Plot 
5,  four  tons  of  farm  manure,  also  valued  at 
*5.00.  The  price  of  Baugh’s  fertilizer  is,  in 
Philadelphia,  *25.00  the  ton.  It  analyzes  as 
follows: 

Ammonia .  2  to  2h,  per  cent. 

Solubleand  precipitated  phosphoric 

arid .  5  to  fi  •' 

Insoluble  bone  phosphate . 7  to  8  •' 

The  analysis  of  Mapes’s  Corn  Manure  is  as 
follows: 

Ammonia .  4.50  to  fi  per  cent- 

niios.  acid  . m  to  12 

Potash .  6  to  7  “ 

The  price  of  this  is  *50.00  per  ton  iu  New 
York  City. 

These  fertilizers  were  sown  by  hand  on  a 
still  day  (May  17),  a  cord  having  been  stretched 
from  stake  to  stake  so  as  to  prevent  any  ming¬ 
ling  of  the  fertilizers  of  different  plots. 

It  was  marked  by  cord  and  marker  north  and 
south — the  marks  four  feet  apart — and  then, 
using  notched  scantlings,  five  hands  engaged 
in  planting  the  seeds  one  foot  apart,  as  shown 
by  the  notches.  It  w  as  planted  May  ISth; 
the  variety.  Blount’s  White  Prolific.  Ic  was 
cultivated  (by  horse)  June  1st,  June  24  and 
July  23,  between  the  rows  and  between  tho 
plants  (by  hand)  June  1st,  June  29,  July  4  and 
17.  The  stand  was  perfect,  scarcely  a  plant 
missing.  The  seed  was  slightly  tarred  and 
then  rolled  in  plaster,  a  precaution  very  ne¬ 
cessary  here  as  a  protection  against  crows  and 
blackbirds. 

June  29,  the  corn  plants  on  the  plots  fertil 
ized  with  Baugh’s  and  Mapes’s  manures  were 
far  more  vigorous  than  any  of  the  others— a 
vigor  noticeable  from  the  beginning.  The 
farm  manure  plot  was  then  better  than  the 
hen-manure  or  natural  soil,  and  the  lien-ma¬ 
nure  better  than  the  natural-soil  plot. 

YIELD. 

Plot  1.  Natural  Soil— 383  pounds  of  ears,  or 
at  the  rate  of  27.35  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to 
the  acre,  allowing  70  lbs.  of  ears  to  the  bushel. 

Plot  2.  Hen-manure— 378J^  pounds  of  ears, 
or  at  the  rate  of  27,03  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre. 

Plot  3.  Mapes’s  Corn  Fertilizer — 507% 
pounds  of  ears,  or  at  the  rate  of  36.25  bushel,, 
of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 

»  August  6th,  a  drenching  shower  occurred,  half  an 
hour  in  length.  But  the  lower  leaves  had  dried  up, 
and  many  of  the  upper  leaves  were  so  curled  that 
they  remained  curled  after  the  shower. 


Plot  4.  Baugh  Sr  Son’s  Fertilizer — 482.83 
pounds  of  ears,  or  at  the  rate  of  34.48  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Plot  5.  Farm  Manure — 576.50  pounds  of 
ears,  or  at  the  rate  of  41.18  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre. 

Fertilizer  Test-Plots. 


No.  l. 

No  manure. 


No.  2. 

5  bbls.  hen  manure. 


No.  8. 

200  lbs.  of  Mapes’s. 


No.  4. 

400  lbs.  Baugh’s. 


No  5. 

4  tons  farm  manure. 


THE  RURAL  WHEATS. 

For  the  first  year  we  have  sown  our  experi¬ 
ment  wheat  plots  at  the  New  Jersey  and  no*- at 
the  Long  Island  Rural  Exp.  Grounds.  We 
have  now  grown  nearly  two  hundred  kinds  of 
wheat  in  small  plots  every  year,  rejecting 
those  of  little  promise  and  every  year  adding 
new  kinds.  The  varieties  at  present  growing 
are  as  follows :  1.  Black-bearded  Centennial, 
grown  four  years  as  n  Winter  wheat.  2. 
Rural  Winter  Hard  Australian,  selected  from 
largest  heads  for  three  years.  3.  Beige’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  second  year.  4.  Rural  Winter  Defiance, 
fourth  year  from  shriveled  se°d.  5.  J.  B. 
Lawes,  second  year.  6.  Cross  of  Diehl  and 
Mediterranean,  from  Prof.  Tracy.  7.  White 
Lovett.  8.  Prin  gle’s  No.  4  hyl  rid.  9.  Rural 
Cross-breed  of  Black-bearded  Centennial  and 
Shumaker.  10-11—1 2—1 3—14—15  - 16—17— 
18 — 19— Rural  cross-breeds.  IQ%.  J.  B.  Lawes 
No.  2.  20.  Rural  cross-breed.  21.  Rural 

crosses  mixed.  22.  Cross  of  Lancaster  and 
Armstrong,  Prof.  Ingersoll.  23.  Champion 
Amber.  124.  Martin’s  Amber.  25.  Golden 
Prolific.  26,  Armstrong.  27.  Dallas.  28. 
Eureka  (Wysor),  claimed  to  be  the  earliest 
and  most  productive.  29.  White  Towse.  30. 
Unknown,  from  J  G.  Evans,  Oregon.  31. 
Unknown,  from  J  G.  Wright,  Missouri.  32. 
Unknown,  from  C.  Leet.  33.  Travis  Wheat. 
84.  Unknown.  35.  White  Towse,  differing 
from  No.  29;  from  W.  B.  Harlan,  Montana. 
36.  Unknown.  36.  Fultzo  Clawson.  38.  Bent¬ 
ley.  39.  Selected  from  the  longest  heads  of 
Rural  Winter  Defiance.  40  J.  B.  Lawes.  41. 
Unknown.  42.  Landreth’s  Wheat.  43.  Jeru¬ 
salem  Wheat,  from  Trot.  Blount,  Colorado, 
called  Hebron.  44.  Jerusalem  Wheat,  from 
James  Horne,  Ont.,  Ca.  The  other  plots,  des¬ 
ignated  from  A  to  L,  are  the  same  wheats 
sown  in  drills.  The  others  are  planted  one 
grain  10  by  10  inches  apart. 

POTATO  TESTS  CONTINUED. 

Queen  of  the  Valley— Test  No.  16.— Skin 
white  mottled,  with  pink  or  rose  color.  Eyes 
not  deep  for  so  large  a  potato.  Quality  ex¬ 
cellent-dry,  mealy.  Flesh  white.  It  is  un¬ 
usual  to  find  quality,  size  and  productiveness 
so  combined  in  one  potato  This  potato  is 
said  by  some  who  have  raised  it  to  be  coarse, 
dark  or  hollow  in  the  middle  and  of  low  qual¬ 
ity  altogether.  This  shows  how  the  same  po¬ 
tato  will  var^  in  different  soils  and  condi¬ 
tions.  The  yield  was  556  60  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Number  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  large 
and  small,  97,240,  which  gives  a  very  large 
average.  Largest  five  potatoes  weighed  four 
pounds  12%  ounces.  The  vioes  were  of  me¬ 
dium  vigor,  leaves  of  a  light-green,  the  flower 
a  faint  purple  or  lilac..  Seed  planted  April 
14 ;  dug  Sept.  3d. 

American  Giant — Test  No.  25  — This  formB 
tubers  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
main  stem.  They  grow  near  the  surface  and, 
under  flat  cultivation,  are  much  exposed  to 
the  light  and  to  the  sun  when  the  vines  fall 
of  their  own  weight.  Eaten  Oct.  5,  the  qual¬ 
ity  was  found  to  be  dry,  mealy — as  good  as 
Early  Rose.  Flesh  nearly  white.  The  vines 
were  of  medium  vigor,  late  in  sprouting  ;  the 
flowers  white.  The  yield  was  484  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Number  of  potatoes  to  the  acre, 
large  and  small,  130,680.  Five  of  the  largest 
weighed  two  pounds  four  ounces.  It  will  be 
seen  that  from  our  trial  this  potato  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  its  name.  The  shape  is  so  variable 
tbut  we  could  select  none  as  showing  the 
typical  form.  Planted  April  14;  dug  Sept.  18 

Parsons’s  Prolific — Test  No.54. — This  was 
sent  to  us  for  trial  by  C.  W.  Dorr  &  Co.,  seeds¬ 
men,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  potatoes  sent 
averaged  seven  ounces  each,  roundish,  rather 
irregular:  eyes  superficial,  white  skin,  finely 
preserved.  Yield,  537.75  bushels.  Number  of 
potatoes,  large  and  small,  109,650.  Owing  to 
a  sod  border  this  plot,  during  heavy  rains, 
retained  water  rather  longer  than  was  good 
for  the  plants.  A  number  of  bills  were  dam- 
ged  from  this  cause.  The  yield  of  some  of 
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for  rye,  if  spread  upon  the  surface,  and  in¬ 
sure  a  crop  and  a  good  catch  of  clover. 
Plaster  comes  in  again  as  a  natural  and  pay¬ 
ing  stimulant  for  clover,  and  it  should  be 
sown  on  it  after  the  rye  is  harvested,  and 
again  the  next  Spring.  This  dressing  of 
clover  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  bushels  to 
the  acre,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
farmer,  should  never  be  neglected.  The 


fattened  therein  they  will  make  it  quite  pro¬ 
ductive.  Shut  up  in  a  pen  and  yard  they 
will  convert  a  large  amount  of  muck  into 
good  manure.  A  pig  is  a  good  investment 
for  a  poor  man,  and  the  adage  applies  to  a 
poor  farm  with  increased  force.  The  value 
of  hen3  as  assistance  for  the  pocket  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  corn  crop  on  a  poor  farm  mu3t  not 
be  forgotten.  Hen  manure  is  the  most  valua. 


Parsons's  Prolific.  Prom  Nature.— Fig.  468.  [See  Page  S46.] 


the  hills  was  very  heavy,  and  we  should  com¬ 
mend  Parsons’s  Prolific  for  general  trial.  The 
five  heaviest  weighed  four  pounds  five  ounces. 
Quality  not  yet  tested.  Seed  was  planted  May 
19,  and  dug  Sept.  27. 

The  above  potatoes  wore  planted  in  drills  or 
shallow  trenches  four  inches  deep,  the  width 
of  a  spade,  and  three  feec  apart— only  one 
piece  (two  eyes)  dropped  every  foot  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  a  knotted  cord  stretched  over  the 
drill.  The  pieces  were  lightly  covered  with 
soil  and  pota  to  chemical  fertilizer  strewn  over 
them  at.  the  rate  of  TOO  pounds  to  the  aci'e.  A 
hand  cultivator  was  ran  between  the  rows  as 
often  as  was  needed  to  keep  the  soil  mellow, 
until  the  growth  of  thevmes  prevented.  The 
first  beetles  were  picked  off  by  hand— the 
grubs  killed  by  the  use  of  Paris-green — one 
tablespoonful  to  a  patent-pail  of  water — ap¬ 
plied  twice  with  tufts  of  straw  bound  at  one 
end  for  a  handle.  [To  be  continued.] 

♦  ♦  ♦ - 

RENOVATING  A  POOR  FARM. 


COLONEL  K.  D.  CURTIS. 


If  the  owners  of  poor  farms  possessed  suf¬ 
ficient  means  they  could  improve  them  the 
soonest  by  the  purchase  of  barnyard  manure, 
ashes  and  other  fertilizing  material;  but  as 
they  are  generally  not  able  to  do  so  they  must 
resort  to  other  means  less  expensive,  to  make 
their  fields  productive.  Buak  wheat,  rye  and 
clover  are  the  natural  crops  for  a  poor  farm ; 
while  cows,  pigs  and  hens  are  the  best  animal 
aids.  A  team  and  wagon,  with  some  im¬ 
proved  farming  implements,  are  also  neces¬ 
sary.  With  these  auxiliaries  there  must  be 
industry,  economy  and  painstaking.  In  the 
Spring  as  much  corn  should  be  pat  in  as  can 
be  well  manured,  together  with  a  few  acres 
of  oats.  Fodder  corn  must  not  be  omitted. 
The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  these  crops 
should  be  thorough,  and  if  the  land  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  skimmed  over,  and  the  subsoil  is 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  the  plow¬ 
ing  should  be  deepened,  so  as  to  bring  to  the 
surface  new  earth  which  has  not  had  its  fer¬ 
tility  exhausted.  On  sandy  soil  this  would 
be  a  mistake,  as  the  fertile  soil  is  nearer  the 
surface;  on  mucky  laud  it  would  be  unwise 
to  turn  up  the  sour  and  clammy  under  layers 
until  the  land  had  been  thoroughly  under- 
drained,  which  will  improve  all  wet  land; 
while  on  clayey  and  loamy  ground  deep  plow¬ 
ing  will  increase  the  fertility  and  the  ability 
to  resist  drought,  by  renewing  the  surface 
and  pulverizing  the  land  to  a  greater  depth. 
The  seed  oats  should  be  wetted  with  manure- 
water  and  as  much  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime), 
should  be  put  on  them  as  will  stick  to  them. 
Grass  seed  should  lie  put  in  with  the  oats. 
When  the  oats  are  nicely  up  plaster  should  be 
sown  over  them.  A  little  manure  can  be  made 
to  go  much  further  by  putting  it  in  the  hill, 
and  the  corn  will  be  much  better  if  frequently 
cultivated.  Weeds  are  a  curse  to  any  farm, 
and  especially  to  a  poor  one.  The  seed  corn 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  the  oats  and 
dressed  with  ashes,  if  procurable,  on  the  hills, 
and  also  with  plaster  on  the  growing  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  Spring  crops  are  put  in 
energetic  preparations  should  be  made  for 
getting  in  a  field  or  two  of  buckwheat.  No 
crop  will  so  cheaply  or  effectually  subdue 
rough  land  and  make  the  soil  friable,  and  no 
crop  will  grow  with  less  manure,  uuless  it  is 
rye.  The  land  designed  for  buckwheat 
should  be  plowed  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to 
cause  all  the  weeds  and  clods  to  be  rotted  and 
in  a  condition  to  make  plant  food,*  Cultivat¬ 
ing  the  ground  occasionally  will  hasten  this 
work  and  improve  its  condition.  With  this 
crop  plaster  should  be  used  freely  on  both  the 
seed  and  the  growing  grain.  Plaster  is  recom¬ 
mended  because  no  one  fertilizer  is  so  cheap 
and  generally  available.  Buckwheat  is 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil.  In  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons  the  buckwheat  may  be  taken  off,  and 
the  ground  sown  with  rye,  or  it  may  be  left 
till  Spring  and  the  ground  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  oats  or  another  crop  of  buckwheat. 
Oats  are  not  adapted  to  a  poor  farm,  because 
they  are  very  exhaustive  to  the  soil  aud  no 
more  should  be  grown  than  required  for  the 
feeding  of  the  teams.  The  chief  considera¬ 
tion  on  a  poor  form  is  to  get  it  in  a  condition 
to  grow  clover.  This  can  be  best  brought 
about  by  growing  it  with  rye.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  rye  ground  cannot  be  commenced 
too  early.  Plowing  twice  would  be  better 
than  once. 

Dui  iug  the  Summer  as  much  time  as  possi¬ 
ble  should  be  spent  in  making  a  compost- 
heap.  A  compost  heap  is  the  poor  farm’s 
bank.  The  wagon  should  make  on  it  daily 
deposits.  Sods  from  the  road  side,  clods  and 
weeds  from  the  fields,  leaves  from  the  woods, 
rubbish  from  the  fences,  slops  aud  soapsuds 
from  the  house,  and  all  sorts  of  litter  and 
brush  should  be  taken  to  it  and  the  latter  be 
burnt.  Ditches  should  be  dug  aud  cleaned 
out  and  the  contents  carted  to  the  compost- 
heap.  A  moderate  amount  of  muck  may  also 
be  added.  The  Summer’s  accumulation  in 
the  compost-heap  will  fit  more  or  less  land 


clover  should  never  be  left  longer  than  to  i 
harvest  one  crop  before  plowing  under,  and  it 
should  be  followed  either  by  rye  in  the  Fall 
after  the  one  crop  has  been  gathered,  or  by 
corn  in  the  Spring.  Following  the  clover 
with  rye  and  clover  again  i9  the  best  plan  to 
improve  the  soil  rapidly.  Buck  wheat  should 
be  used  as  a  subduing  agent  and  a  pioneer  crop. 

The  more  corn  a  farmer  can  raise  the  more 
stock  he  can  beep,  aud  stock  on  a  farm  is  a 
most  important  factor.  A  few  cows  can  be 
kept  at  first,  although  the  pasture  may  be 
scanty,  and  they  will  help  to  furnish  the 
ready  money  which  is  always  required.  The 
owner  of  a  poor  farm  should  know  the  value 
of  soiling.  A  little  effort  in  this  direction 
will  fill  out  his  scanty  pasturage  and  make 
his  cows  pay  a  large  profit.  He  can  save  the 
manure  and,  by  using  it  to  grow  fodder  corn, 
can  make  with  it  fodder  enough  to  feed  the 


cows  a  considerable  part  of  the  season.  The 
rye  can  be  put  to  good  account  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  clover  also.  The  capacity  of 
the  farm  for  keeping  cows  in  this  way,  cau  be 
made  to  increase  rapidly.  This  is  the  true 
economy  of  feeding.  The  keeping  of  cows 
provides  for  the  keeping  of  pigs.  With  the 
help  of  clover  and  sweet  fodder  corn  they  may 
be  kept  growing  through  the  Summer.  Con¬ 
fined  in  a  field  comparatively  barren,  and 


l  tie  fertilizsr  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer. 
It  should  be  carefully  saved  in  a  dry  hen¬ 
house  and  frequently  mixeii  with  plaster  to 
absorb  the  ammonia,  a  volatile  alkali  and  the 
chief  manurial  constituent. 

There  should  also  be  some  specific  crop  • 
which  requires  little  land,  to  furnish  an  in¬ 
come  while  the  farm  is  being  improved — 
something  which  other  members  of  the  family 
can  take  care  of.  Strawberries  or  other 
small  fruits  fill  this  demand  the  best  of  any¬ 
thing.  Everything  which  is  vegetable  or 
animal  is  manure,  and  when  decayed,  will 
furnish  food  for  vegetation.  Knowing  this, 
the  owner  of  a  poor  farm  can  employ  his 
spare  time  in  Winter  hauling  muck  and  bogs 
which  he  can  pile  up,  and  when  they  are  dry 
he  cau  burn  them  and  with  the  ashes  have  a 
ready  and  most  valuable  fertilizer.  Acres  of 
land  that  may  not  have  produced  scarcely 


anything  can  be  manured  in  this  way  and  be 
made  to  yield  good  crops,  Old  logs  and  de¬ 
caying  wood  from  the  forests  may  be  added  to 
the  muck  aud  bogs  and  increase  the  supply. 

The  details  of  putting  in  crops  have  not 
been  gone  over,  for  it  is  assumed  that  sugges¬ 
tions  in  these  respects  are  not  required. 
Thorough  tillage  is  more  necessary  on  poor 
land  than  on  rich.  This  is  a  primary  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  coupled  with  it  is  the  importance  of 


manure  which  must  be  made  cheaply,  as  I 
have  indicated,  by  using  every  available  thing 
which  the  furm  can  supply.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  farm  gatherings,  including  an  i- 
mal  excrement,  will  increase  the  general 
value  of  the  compost  by  chemical  changes. 
Burning  changes  the  condition  more  rapidly 
and  makes  the  crude  material  available  at 
once.  On  a  poor  farm  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  grow  crops  without  the  prelimin¬ 
aries  of  thorough  tillage  and  manure,  or  the 
labor  will  be  wasted  and  lead  to  discourage¬ 
ment.  Better  let  the  land  lie  idle  until  due 
preparation  can  be  made  so  that  there  may 
be  reward  for  effort. 

- 4-«-* - 

Agents  are  solicited  to  send  for  the  new 
Posters  and  Premilt, in  Lists  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Its  standing — enterprise  and 
originality  will  be  found  materially  to  aid 
them  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  subscrip¬ 
tions,  All  progressive  farmers  that  value 
the  teachings  of  experience  and  research 
support  the  Rural  New-Yorker  after  one 
year's  trial. 
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THE  L.ANG3HAN  FOWL. 


I  notice  a  communication  on  page  517  from 
Dr.  A.  8.  Stonebraker,  of  Texas,  in  regard  to 
the  Langshan  fowls  in  which  he  says:  “Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  that  the  Rural  was 
wrong  in  its  opinion  of  the  Langshans;” 
which  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  “the 
Langshans  are  only  the  Black  Cochins  under 
another  name:  and  as  yet  have  done  nothing 
to  merit  p  ipularity  among  those  who  keep 
fowls  for  profit,  excluding  those,  of  course, 
who  breed  and  sell  them  to  the  fanciers  for 
$20  to  $50  a  trio.”  Now  Dr.  8.  admits  that  in 
8ept.,  1881  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
jLangshau  fowls  and  his  experience  is  there¬ 
fore  less  than  a  year  old.  Nevertheless,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  charge  on  that  short 
experience  that  an  old-established  journal 
like  the  Rural  New-Yorker  was  mistaken 
in  its  opinion.  Now  the  Rural  does  not 
need  any  defender  iu  such  a  small  matter  as 
this,  but  as  there  is  “  a  great  controversy” 
about  this  ques  ion,  perhaps  1  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  its  opin¬ 
ion.  Dr.  8.,  says  “Experience  teaches  us  that 
they,  the  Langshans,  are  distinguished  for 
size,  weight,  eg '-production,  beauty  of  plu¬ 
mage,  and  general  formation  of  the  fowl,  be¬ 
ing  in  that  respect  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Black  Cochin,  and,  lastly,  for  hardiness  they 
cannot  be  excelled  by  any  breed  or  variety, 
as  they  withstand  the  effect  of  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry  weather  without  auy  perceptible 
change.”  I  ask  who  “  its'’  may  be  in  this  con¬ 
nection;  if  not  Dr.  8.  himself  then  he  is  quot¬ 
ing  from  some  one  else,  perhaps  from  that 
curious  work  known  as  the  “Langshan  Con¬ 
troversy,”  which,  after  having  been  read  and 
re-read,  se eoi  s  c  >  me  to  contain  words  very 
much  to  this  effect.  If  Dr.  8.  is  relating 
his  own  very  short  experience,  he  hazards  a 
good  deal  on  the  strength  of  that  when  he 
says  this  variety  is  not  excelled  by  any  breed 
or  kind;  because  Dr.  S.  must  then  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  poultry  of  all  sorts  as  well  as 
Langshans  and  must  be  an  accomplished 
poultry  breeder;  but  then  if  so  why  should  he 
need  to  ask  the  Rural,  iu  Sept.  1881.  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Langshans.  The  fact  is 
Dr.  8  ,  is  a  new  disciple  of  the  Laugshaa  faith 
and  as  such  is  too  enthusiastic,  I  fear,  as  most 
young  converts  are. 

Now  I  will  give  a  few  points  tending  to  show 
chat  these  two  birds  are  not  distinct  at  all  and 
that  oneeanuot  “tell  t’other  from  which,”  not 
even  with  a  pair  of  glasses.  First  they  are 
both  black,  and  the  Cochin  is  not  reddish 
rusty  black,  as  stated  by  Dr.  8.,  but,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  American  Standard  of  Excel¬ 
lence,  a  deep,  rich,  glossy  black  free  from 
golden  or  reddish  feathers ;  second,  they  are 
both  large  and  hardy  birds  and  the  Black  Co¬ 
chin  reaches  as  heavy  a  weight  as  any  of  the 
Asiatics;  third,  beauty  of  plumage  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  but  as  these  birds  are  both  of  a  glossy 
black,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  wherein 
one  was  distinguished  from  the  other;  fourth, 
iu  their  general  formation  I  aver  that  the 
Langshan  is  not  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Cochin,  but  so  nearly  like  it  in  all  respects 
that  both  have  been  judged  in  one  class  (as 
Cochins)  and  prizes  have  been  awarded  to 
the  Langshans,  so  called;  as  Cochins.  Fur¬ 
ther,  they  are  not  recognized  as  a  distinct 
breed  in  the  Standard  of  Excellence.  Fifth, 
the  Cochins  are  as  hardy  as  any  birds  and  do 
not  change  perceptibly — to  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  S., — in  hot  or  eold  or  wet  or  dry  weather; 
and  here  1  might  suggest  that  one  writer’s 
experience  only,  and  in  Texas,  is  not  a  fair 
test  of  the  hardiness  of  the  Langshans,  al¬ 
though  I  admit  they  are  as  hardy  as  any,  and 
so  are  Cochins.  Sixth,  if  the  statement  of 
Dr.  8.  that  “the  Langshans  have  not  been 


Outline  Sketch  of  the  Queen  of  the  Valley  Potato.  From  Nature.  Fig.  469. 
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used  to  save  the  Cochins  from  extinction  and 
to  restore  them  to  their  early  characteristics  is 
correct,  how  can  the  two  possibly  be,  or  have 
been,  entirely  distinct  in  formation,  plumage, 
etc.,  etc?  Now  it  i«  said  by  some,  and  it  is 
even  admitted  in  the  1  Controversy,”  ibat  the 
Langshan  is  the  parent  of  the  Cochin;  that 
these  northern  birds  were  brought  to  the 
South  and  there  originated  the  Black  Cochin; 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  the  two 
varieties  now  is  that  the  legs  of  the  one  are  of 
a  dark  slaty  color  and  those  of  the  other  are 
yellow  shaded  with  black  or  nearly  black,  as 
described  in  the  Standard,  but  in  reality  they 
area  dark  slaty  color  or  nearly  black  without 
any  yellow  in  the  majority  of  specimens 
I  am  perfectly  disinterested  in  this  matter, 
I  am  notin  the  Langf-ban  ring, nor  am  1  breed¬ 
ing  this  variety  for  sale;  although  1  have  had 
them  for  some  years;  nor  the  other  either  at 
the  present:  but  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
I  have  carefully  examiued  this  question  at 
issue  and  cannot  find  anything  to  distinguish 
one  variety  from  the  other,  nor  could  I  tell 
“  which  is  which,”  unless  the  owners  were 
there  to  inform  me;  and,  further,  I  do  not 
know  any  who  can,  unless  it  be  the  breeders 
of  Lang>haas  and  these  are  of  course  inter¬ 
ested  in  supporting  their  new  breed.  There¬ 
fore  I  quite  agree  with  the  Rubal  that  these 
two  varieties  are  really  one;  but  I  confess  I 
also  agree  with  the  writer  of  “  the  Langshan 
Controversy”  when  be  says  if  there  is  any 
difference,  the  Langshan  is  an  improved 
Cochin,  has  been  badly  abused  of  late  years 
by  breeders,  while  the  Laii'/shsn  has  received 


Horse-mint.  Monarda  punctata.— 
Fig,  470. 

a  good  deal  of  attention  snd  care,  and  I  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  A  Judge  of  Poultry 


Sipiarimi. 


HONEY  PLANTS. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

Mr  D.  A.  Jones,  whose  enterprise  and 
success  as  a  bee-keeper  are  recognized  the 
world  over,  stated  at  the  American  Bee-keep¬ 
ers’  meeting  in  1880,  that  he  questioned,  judg¬ 
ing  from  his  large  experience,  whether  a  good 
locality  could  oe  overstocked  with  bees.  Now 
Mr.  Jones  is  separating  his  bees  into  numer¬ 
ous  apiaries,  four  or  five  miles  apart.  He 
keeps  from  150  to  850  colonies  in  each  place. 
Mr.  Jones  has  farther  given  practical  evidence 
of  his  changed  opinion  by  a  most  liberal  plant¬ 
ing  of  well  known  honey  plants  and  trees, 
such  as  Bokhara  Clover,  Alsike  Clover,  Bass¬ 
wood,  Viper’s  Bugloss — tne  so-called  Blue 
Thistle  of  bee-keepers,  a  plant  closely  related 
to  the  common  borage — Sweet  Clover,  etc. 
Upon  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Jones’s  apiary,  I 
was  interested  in  seeing  a  railroad  station 
agent,  not  far  from  Beeton,  the  home  of  Mr, 
Jones,  busily  engaged  in  digging  up  sweet 
Clover  plants  which  were  hugging  the  rails 
too  closely  to  please  said  official.  1  thought 
friend  Jones,  if  he  were  not  cautious,  might 
have  the  railroad  monopolies  after  him. 

There  is  probably  nosubjectm  which  the 
bee-keepers  of  to-day  should  take  a  deeper 
interest  than  this  one.  Honey  plants  are  ca¬ 
pricious,  and  .-.niy  give  up  the  precious  nectar 
at  such  times  as  dame  Nature’s  mood  is  agree¬ 
able  to  them.  Let  it  be  too  wet,  too  dry,  or 
too  cold,  and  the  flowers  yield  not  one  drop 
of  the  coveted  sweets.  We  see,  then,  that  a 
constant  succession  of  honey  plants,  from  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  willows  and  maples 
in  April,  till  the  frost  licks  up  the  last  honied 
secretion  from  the  asters  and  the  Holden 
Rods,  will  not  only  yield  greater  profits  every 


year,  but  often,  as  during  the  past  season, 
such  a  succession  is  absolutely  essential  to 
any  success.  The  past  season  the  severe  cold 
froze  up  the  nectar  glands  of  the  early  flowers 
at  the  time  of  White  Clover  bloom.  For  the 


Dr.  Brown  also  exhibited  the  cow  pea 
(Fig  473).  This  is  cultivated  in  the  South, 
where  it  is  valued  as  a  fertilizing  plant,  as 
Red  Clover  is  in  the  North  The  peculiarity 
of  this  plant  is  that  it  yields  extra- floral 
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Magnolia  glauca— The  Sweet-bay.— Fig.  471. 


same  reason  bass-wood  gave  a  limited  yield, 
while  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  yield 
from  Fall  flowers  was  most  excellent.  During 
the  coming  Winter  every  apiarist  should 
plan  for  a  succession  of  honey  plants. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Bee-keepers’  Association,  at  Cincinnati, 
special  attention  was  called  to  three  excel¬ 
lent  honey  plants  which  I  am  glad  to  illus¬ 
trate  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
Rural. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
spoke  in  highest  praise  of  the  magnolia  (Fig. 
471).  This  is  not  only  a  most  beautiful  tree, 


nectar,  which  is  secreted  by  enlarged  glands 
(a,  a,  Fig  473  )  The  flower  b  and  the  pod  c 
show  that  this  belongs  to  the  pulse  family. 
Cotton  and  many  other  plants  furnish  this 
nectar  from  other  parts  of  the  plant  than  the 
flowers.  Such  nectar  may  well  be  called 
honey  dew. 

Another  plant  which  called  out  much  dis¬ 
cussion  was  the  Horse-mint  (Fig.  470)  of  Texas. 
The  honey  from  this  mint  is  very  peculiar  in 
flavor.  The  amount  of  honey  furnished  by  it 
in  favorable  seasons  is  astonishing.  Mr.  Car- 
roll,  of  Texas,  has  taken  over  800  pounds  of 
honey  the  past  season  from  a  single  colony. 
Dr.  Farley,  of  the  same  State,  has  taken  over 
1,300  pounds  from  a  single  colony  and  its 
increase  of  10  colonies.  The  cash  value  of 
this  product  is  $150.  This  seems  incredible, 
yet  in  basswood  season  I  often  get  from  10  to 
15  pounds  a  day.  A  continuous  yield  would 
soon  briDg  the  above. 

Surely  bee  keepers  of  the  North  will  lack 
enterprise  if  they  do  not  try  this  Horse-mint 
in  their  colder  latitudes. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
- - 

The  editors  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are 
practical  farmers,  fruit-growers  and  gard- 


In  the  Rural  of  August  2(3,  1882,  a  fancy 
sketch  of  this  new  applicant  for  public  favor 
was  presented.  It  was  sent  to  us  by  the  in¬ 
troducer.  We  now  present  an  engraving  of 
our  own  drawn  from  a  fruiting  spray  sent  to 
this  office,  and  very  accurate  as  to  size.  That 
the  Hansell  is  a  firm,  early  raspberry,  of  at 
least  fair  quality,  there  need  be  little  doubt. 
That  it  is  hardy  and  that  it  is  the  earliest 
raspberry  known  remain  to  be  ascertained  by 
general  trials.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  originator  of  the  Marlboro  Raspberry  of¬ 
fered  a  wager  of  $50  that,  tested  side  by  side 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  it  would  prove  as  early 
as  the  Hansell,  the  money  to  be  expended  by 
disinterested  judges  in  subscriptions  to  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  to  be  donated  to  poor  and 
worthy  ppople.  We  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  wager  would  be  accepted  since  the  results 
would  prove  interesting  to. all,  while  at  least 
25  poor  people  in  quest  of  rural  information 
would  receive  some  farm  paper  for  one  year. 
The  Marlboro  was  planted  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  by  the  originator,  with  great  care 
during  the  severe  drought  of  last  August. 
But  the  introducer  of  the  Hansell,  for  some 
reason,  declined  to  accept  the  wager.  The 
two  berries  cannot  well  be  compared  together 
as  to  value.  The  Marlboro  in  the  place  of  its 
origin  is  perfectly  hardy,  of  remarkable  vigor 


The  New  Hansell  Raspberry.— From  Nature.— Fig. '472. 


but,  like  its  near  relative  the  Tulip  Tree — 
called  poplar  by  many  bee-keepers — it  is  an 
excellent  honey  plant.  The  one  here  illus¬ 
trated  is  Magnolia  glauca, the  Small  Magnolia 
or  Sweet  Bay,  which  thrives  even  in  parts  of 
the  more  Northern  States.  There  are  many 
species  of  the  magnolia  in  the  South. 


eners.  They  write  f rom  experience  and  from 
experience  only  and  they  give  the  results  of 
their  tests  and  experiments  fearlessly  without 
the  least  regard  to  individual  interests. 
This  journal  is  conceded  by  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  land  to  have  well  earned  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  leading  rural  journal  of  the  world. 


Cow  Pea,— Fig.  473. 

—the  canes  often  growing  eight  feet  high — 
while  it  is  a  marvel  of  productiveness  and  the 
berries  are  very  large  and  of  the  first  quality, 
though,  possibly,  not  quite  so  Arm  as  those  of 
the  Hansell.  The  Hansell  may  be  just  as 
hardy  as  or  hardier  than  the  Marlboro — this 
is  merely  a  problem  to  be  solved — but  it  is 
not  thought  to  be  very  productive  and  the 
fruit  is  of  but  medium  size.  Its  great  claim 
is  that  it  is  the  earliest  berry  known  which, 
if  proven  to  be  true  by  experience,  will,  with 
its  splendid  carrying  qualities,  establish  it  as 
a  valuable  Requisition  But  if  it  proves  to  be 
no  earlier  than  the  Marlboro,  supposing  both 
to  be  equally  hardy  and  well  suited  to  a  wide 
range  of  country,  then  it  will  scarcely  prove 
of  any  special  value  as  compared  with  the 
Marlboro. 

We  now  hear  of  another  uew  raspberry 
soon  to  be  offered  for  sale,  viz.,  the  Crimson 
Beauty,  which  is  said  to  be  as  early  as  either. 
Time  alone  will  tell. 


The  Captain  Jack  as  a  Late  Berry. 

Charles  A.  Green  in  not  the  only  person 
who  has  had  ripe  strawberries  in  October.  I 
have  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Jack  variety  that  was  picked  for  the  first 
time  this  Summer.  Last  November  they  were 
covered  with  straw,  which  was  not  removed. 
As  soon  as  the  picking  season  was  over  they 
were  well  cultivated.  New  plants  were  soon 
grown,  and  these  blossomed  quite  freely.  Fine 
ripe  berries  could  be  picked  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October,  and  until  the  Gtb  of 
November,  when  a  hard  freeze  destroyed  fruit 
and  blossoms.  1  picked  enough  for  iny  own 
table  on  October  6,  and  23  and  November  5. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  a  Fall  crop  can  be 
grown  sufficient  to  pay,  if  one  will  set  the 
Captaiu  Jack  on  very  rich,  moist  soil, and  keep 
the  patch  well  tilled.  1  shall  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  in  this  direction  another  year,  and  if  I 
succeed  will  report.  Sixteeu  years  ago,  when 
the  Agriculturist  was  in  fashion,  it  produced 
a  few  berries  in  September,  but  failed  to  yield 
sufficient  to  be  of  any  profit. 

Whether  the  Captain  Jack  can  be  made  to 
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yield  a  second  crop  or  not,  it  is  the  best  late 
variety  l  have  yet  tested.  Nelson  Ritter. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[We  gave  the  Captain  Jack  a  fair  trial,  hav- 
iug  procured  plants  when  first  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  As  our  report  three  years  ago  will 
show,  it  did  not  thrive  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
We  hear  it  well  spoken  of,  however, in  various 
parts  of  the  West  —Eds  ] 


A  CONVENIENT  AND  CHEAP  FARM 
HOUSE. 


The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  neat 
farm  house  was  taken  from  a  photograph  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Clinton.  Newark  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y.  The  building  cost  about  *1,300  last 
year,  but  Mr.  Clinton  thinks  it  would  cost 
fully  10  percent  more  this  year.  He  made 
his  own  plan,  his  main  object  being  to,  have 
the  rooms  light  and  conveniently  situated. 
The  three  stairways  from  Cellar  to  earret  are 
arranged  one  above  the  other,  thus  economiz¬ 
ing  space.  Being  in  the  center  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  all  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  easy  of 
access  from  the  stairway,  without  having  to 
pass  through  adjoining  rooms.  Another  point 
was  to  have  as  much  room  as  possible  under 
one  roof,  hence  the  hmise  was  made  fully  two- 
story  and  the  roof’ was  made  steep  giving  a 
quite  spacious  garret.  The  cellar  lies  beneath 
the  whole  buildiug  excepting  that  part  where 
the  wood  room  G,  is  located.  Brick  was  used 
for  underpinning  or  foundation.  The  studs 
are  20  feet  in  the  first  floor  and  9 'n  the 
second.  By  reference  to  the  plans  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  rooms  are  conveniently  arranged, 
each  being  easy  of  access,  and  they  are  well 
lighted  from  without.  The  general  appear¬ 
ance  •  f  the  house  is  an  attractive  one  though 
the  exterior  is  plain.  The  bay  window  be¬ 
sides  being  ornamental  without,  also  gives 
more  space  and  an  increased  cheerfulness  to 
the  room  within. 

PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 


At  Fig.  474,  the  first  floor  plan  is  given  which 
may  be  described  as  follows: 

A.  parlor;  B,  sitting-room;  C,  sleeping  or  dining 
room;  D,  kitchen;  E,  pantry;  F.  wash  room;  O, 
wood  house,  a  a,  porches;  4,  4,  stoves;  C,  sink  with 
p  mp  from  tank  In  cellar;  d,  cellar  stairs:  e,  e,  sash 
doors. 

SECOND  FLOOR. 

A,  B,  are  sleeping  rooms;  1,2,  2,  clothes  closets;  H, 
clothes  closet  and  passage  to  garret. 

The  looms  D,  E.  F,  G,  were  Intended  as  a  snlte  for  a 
single  person-  They  are  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  an  elderly  lady  for  keeping  house  by  herself. 


ITEMS  OF  COST. 

Team  hauling  stone  .  . . .  *9  00 

Man,  is  days  laying  cellar  wall  .  2i  00 

Self  ami  other  help .  . .  85  00 

4,50 1  brick  at  $7  00  delivered . . . 31  5u 

67  bushels  mortar  at  2-1  eeuts .  13  40 

36  bushels  sund  at  5  cents .  1  80 

5  bushels  stone  lime . 1  i5 

5  bushels  water  lime .  1  TO 

Coat  Of  cellar..... . $181  20 

Hemlock  frame.  17,000  feet,  at  §8  00 .  $131!  00 

Hemlock  flooring,  2,'IK)  feet,  ai  $15  00  .  80  M 

Hard  iluorlng,  &w  feet,  at  $2  ix) .  10  00 

Ouk  for  celling .  }0  00 

Piur  iUttlDtfr.  ....  .  . . *  58 

Pine  sldleg,  t  non  feet,  at  $13  00 .  13  00 

Other  siding,  1,»  00  feet,  at  *15  00 . 24  00 

Shingles,  33  bunches  .  88  UCl 

Hath .  ...  . *  .  20  00 

BIlneH,  best  uu&llty .  .  26  20 

Doors,.,,..  . . * . *  jjiJB 

Nulla  . .  32*2 

Windows .  4,  55 

ho  ks  butts,  etc...,  . .  3145 

Eavp  (rough  aud  gutter .  12  85 

M  Winns,  etc  ...  ...  ••  * .  28  28 

Lime  and  saud  for  chimney . *9  /3 

Chimney  tops  .  '  00 

While  lead,  3UU  pounds . .  33  63 

Oil.  13  gallons  . ,  .  «  06 

32: 'A  days’  work  at  $1  50 .  3*i  IK) 

100  days'  work  at  $1  10 .  100  00 

Carpenter’s  board .  52  00 

Total  cost . $1,105  19 
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The  Rural  Garden  Treasures;  50  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  mixed  in  one  packet  for  the  ladp 
readers  of  the  Rural  Ni£W-Y0RKKR.  It 
will  be  found  that  these  mixed  seeds  are 
those,  of  the  choicest  hardy  shrubs,  hardy 
herbaceous  perenn  ials, biennials  and  annuals, 
in  cult  i  cat  ion.  Many  of  them,  are  not  of-  i 
freed  by  seedsmen.  If  properly  planted,  and  ! 
cared  for,  they  cannot  fail  to  create  or  in-  < 
crease  a  love  of  the  beautiful  about  country 
homes. 


iiliscfllatxmts. 
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CATALOGUES  RECEIVED,  ETC. 


Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Farmers’  Almanac  for  1883.  This  is  quite  au 
original  combination  of  interesting  matter  for 
the  rural  home.  It  begins  with  a  valuable 
essay  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Cheever  on 
Potato  Growing,  followed  by  another  by  Dr. 
George  B.  Lorinz  on  Root  Crops;  a  third  by 
Professor  Beal  on  Grasses  for  Meadow?,  Pas¬ 
tures  aud  Lawns,  and  others  on  Cabbage 
Growing,  Cucumbers  for  Profit,  etc. — in  all 
filling  38  pages.  Then  follow  the  usual  cata¬ 
logue  and  almanac,  and  finally  a  list  of  novel¬ 
ties,  among  which  we  notice  the  Rochester 


Tomato,  Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  East  and 
Waushakum  Corn,  Rural  Branching  Sorghum, 
Cow  Peas,  etc., etc.  Among  potatoes  the  White 
Elephant,  Magnum  Bonum,  Early  Ohio,  Mam¬ 
moth  Pearl,  Pride  of  America,  etc,,  are  of¬ 
fered.  This  book  of  reference  is  well  worth 
the  price  charged  for  it — 10  cents. 

- - 

RURAL  BRIEFLETS. 


We  have  received  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  Foote,  of  Indiana:  “  I  notice  a  communi- 


raiaed  potatoes  for  30  years  and  therefore 
know  something  about  the  raising  of  them  I 
have  also  tested  a  great  many  new  varieties 
lately.”  There  ix  nothing  that  puts  us  out 
more  than  doubts  thrown  upon  the  accuracy 
of  our  reports — because  we  have  always  been 
so  conservative  and  so  careful  to  state  the  ex¬ 
act  truth  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  stated.  We 
have  again  and  again  offended  some  of  onr 
best  advertising  patrons  by  making  reports  of 
our  tests,  which  seemed  to  them  unjust  or  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  plant  or  article 


of  Second  Floor.— Fig.  474. 


cation  from  a  Georgia  man,  saying  that  Ru¬ 
ral  Branching  Sorghum  will  not  mature  its 
seed  there.  Last  May,  at  edge  of  my  garden, 
I  planted  a  little  row  of  seed  received  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  from  the  Rural.  O  wing  to  the  seed 
being  old,  or,  more  likely,  on  account  of  the 
cold,  wet  weather,  only  one  grain  germinated. 
This  matured  seed,  which  I  cut  In  October, 
some  of  which  I  inclose  to  you.  This  is  lati¬ 
tude  39>£  degrees  north . . . 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Burr,  of 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  one  vine  each  of  Early 
Victor,  Nos.  1,  dark;  2,  dark;  3,  black;  4, 
white;  7.  white;  9,  color  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Burr  says  that  all  are  healthy,  hardy  aud 
vigorous-growing  vines.  No  appearance  of 
mildew  on  any  so  far,  nor  the  least  foxiness 
in  either.  No.  9  is  a  Delaware  seedling  as 
large  as  Catawba  and  considered  by  many 
quite  equal  in  quality  to  its  parent — some  say 
better.  All  are  good.  No.  1  is  the  earliest 
grape  out.  Nothing  among  fruits  interests 
the  Rural  more  than  new  grapes,  and  in  no 
branch  of  pomological  industry  is  there  more 


which  they  sought  to  popularize.  Now,  we 
tried  50  kinds  of  potatoes  (mostly  new)  last 
season  in  garden  soil  well  enriched  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated.  The  yields  of  manv  of 
them  w  ?re  over  400  busnels  to  the  acre,  while 
several  kinds  yielded  over  600  bushels,  as  will 
appear  in  our  reports  to  be  published.  The 
best  of  the  two  trials  of  the  Blush  >  ielded,  as 
stated,  over  700  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement  we  pledge  the  Rural’s 
word  of  honor.  If  our  doubting  friend  will 
procure  seed  of  the  Blush  and  treat  it  in  the 
same  way  it  was  treated  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  perhaps  he  will  be  willing  another 
season  to  admit  that  he  doubted  our  state¬ 
ment  without  reason.  When  our  great  corn 
yields  were  published  many  doubted  their 
truth,  notwithstanding  the  land  and  yields 
were  measured  by  men  whose  names  are  well 
known  the  country  over.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  doubt,  and  we  cannot 
in  reason  reproach  people  who  are  slow  to 
credit  the  extravagant  statements  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  print  from  time  to  time  to  attract  at¬ 
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Elevation  of  Country  Dwelling.— From  a  Photograph  —Fig.  475. 


room  for  improvement*,  as  we  thiuk  the  next 

five  years  will  suffice  to  show . 

A  subscriber  writes  us  from  Tiffin,  Seneca 
County,  O  :  *•  In  the  Rural  of  November  18 
I  read  that  the  Blush  Potato  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  726  bushels  per  acre  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  I  say  this  statement  must  be  an 
exaggeration:  had  the  alleged  yield  been  400 
bushels  I  should  still  have  doubted.  I  have 


tention  and  induce  sales.  But,  instead  of  ex¬ 
aggerating  the  y  ield  of  the  Blush,  we  hesitated 
to  publish  it  at  all,  fearing  that,  as  in  an 
other  year  it  will  be  tested  from  Maine  to 
Florida  and  from  New  York  to  California, 
we  should  raise  expectations  never  to  be  rea¬ 
lized.  which  would  simply  tend  to  weaken  the 
confidence  of  our  readers  in  any  future  state¬ 
ments  the  Rural  New-Yorker  might  make. 


In  answer  to  questions  which  we  asked  Sir 
J.  B.  Lawes,  of  “  Rithamated,”  England,  he 
replies  as  follows:  “With  regard  to  potatoes, 
the  largest  crop  I  have  ever  grown  any  one 
has  been  about  470  bushels  per  acre.  This  was 
on  land  which  had  received  nothing  but  chem- 
cal  fertilizers  for  30  years.  We  hill  up  our 
potatoes.  I  think,  however,  if  I  grew  pota¬ 
toes  in  your  climate  I  should  prefer  the  flat. 
As  a  rule,  we  have  plenty  of  moisture  and 
sometimes  too  much.  With  you  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  keep  your  soil  as  moist  as  possible.  No 
one  but  ourselves  knows  what  enormous 
quantities  of  water  a  crop  will  remove  from 
a  soil.” . . . . . . . . . . 

Among  the  Rural  Garden  Treasures  will  be 
a  small  percentage  of  Hibiscus  Moscheutos. 
We  have  often  thought  that  this  showy  flower 
should  change  under  cultivation,  and  we  hope, 
should  our  subscribers  observe  any  varia¬ 
tions,  that  they  will  report  them  to  ns.  The 
flowers  vary  from  white  to  a  dark  pink,  al¬ 
ways  with  a  different  colored  base,  and  some¬ 
times  measure  eight  inches  in  diameter . 

The  Most  Popular  Grape  -  Itisgomgthe 
rounds  of  the  press  that,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  the  Concord  has  the 
highest  commendation  throughout  the  Union, 
being  recommended  in  35  States,  and  in  24  of 
these  it  is  reported  as  possessing  great  superi¬ 
ority  and  value.  The  Delaware  is  likewise 
recommended  in  35  States,  but  receives  the 
h'ghest  commendation  in  19  only.  Next  to 
these  are  Hartford  and  Ives,  each  of  which  is 
recommended  in  27  States,  etc.,  etc.  Now. 
the  fact  is  simply  that  the  newer  grapes,  from 
which  great  expectations  may  justly  be  enter¬ 
tained,  have  not  been  tested  generally,  and  it 
will  be  years  before  they  are.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  such  statements  have  refer¬ 
ence  only  to  the  older  grapes  wDicb  have  been 
tested  in  all  the  States.  The  fact  that  to  day 
the  Concord  receives  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion  is  no  proof  that  a  score  of  others  would 
not  receive  a  higher  commendation  were  they 
cultivated  over  the  same  extent  of  country. . . . 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  irrigation  was  not 
given  at  the  proper  time,  Professor  Blount’s 
crop  of  the  true  Black  bearded  Centennial 
wheat  was  so  damaged  and  shrunken  that  we 
have  received  from  him  not  over  one-third  of 
the  quantity  which  we  require  in  order  to  send 
a  liberal  sample  to  each  applicant.  In  our 
frantic  endeavors  to  increase  our  stock  we 
have  written  to  everyone  we  could  hear  of 
who  is  reported  as  having  raised  this  wheat 
in  small  quantities,  and  the  following  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  disappointing  replies  received: 
“Your  favor  of  ISch  inst.  received.  In  reply 
I  would  say  that  1  did  not  raise  any  of  the 
Black  bearded  Wheat,  and  regret  that  I  can¬ 
not  at  this  time  secure  you  even  a  sample. 
Some  was  raised  in  an  adjoining  county,  and 
I  have  tried  to  secure  some,  even  in  small 
quantities,  for  some  friends,  but  have  failed. 
Every  grain  has  been  disposed  of  I  had  two 
heads,  which  I  exhibited  last  Summer  to  some 
parties  in  Kentucky  while  on  a  visit  there, 
and  it  created  quite  a  sensation:  and  had  I  had 
a  thousand  bushels  I  could  readily  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  simply  from  the  sample  without 
any  guarantee  of  its  quality.  I  really  know 
nothing  of  the  wheat  except  what  was  told 
me  by  the  gentleman  who  raised  it,  viz. :  that 
it  yielded  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  weighed  60 
pounds,  etc.  1  was  struck  with  its  appear¬ 
ance.  It  certainly  is  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  grain  I  ever  saw.” 

Warsaw,  Va. 


One  Acre  of  Wheat.— Professor"  f-helton 
informs  us  through  the  Industrialist  that  the 
experimental  acre  of  wheat  west  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Ag.  College  farm  has  just  leen  thrashed, 
showing  a  yield  of  47  bushels.  “  threshers’ 
measure,”  which  is  something  less  than  the 
true  measure— 60  pounds  to  the  bushel — 
would  give.  The  total  >  ield  of  this  acre  was 
1.665  pounds  of  thoroughly  dry  and  well- 
cured  straw  and  grain:  or,  to  separate  the 
two,  2,820  pounds  of  grain  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  and  7,845  pounds  of  straw.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  grew  upon 
166  pounds  of  straw.  The  tremendous  growth 
of  straw  upon  this  acre  will  be  appreciated  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a  rule,  a  bushel 
of  wheat  grows  on  100  pounds  of  straw. 
The  yield  of  this  acre  is  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  it  bad  received  no  manure  or 
other  special  treatment;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  grown  a  crop  of  wheat  the  previous  sea¬ 
son,  the  crop  in  question  having  been  “stub- 
bled  in,”  as  sowing  upon  inverted  stubble 
land  is  called.  It  is  expected  to  continue  the 
growth  of  wheat  upon  this  acre  indefinitely, 
to  enable  the  Professor  to  study  the  effect  of 
such  a  scourging  method  upon  Kansas  soil. 
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Cost  of  Raising  Tobacco.— A  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  tbe  Chemung  Valley  Tobacco  Club  of 
New  York  State  considered  the  important 
question  of  the  cost  of  raising  a  pouud  of 
tobacco.  Considerable  time  was  given  to  it. 
and  estimates  of  the  expense  required  to  per¬ 
form  the  various  steps  in  the  growing  of  the 
crop,  and  in  its  manipulation  to  prepare  it 
for  market,  were  carefully  made  by  practical 
growers  present.  The  results  of  the  estimates, 
which  were  based  upon  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  will  surprise  some,  yet  it  is  probable 
the  figures  are  not  far  out  of  the  way  for 
average  years  and  for  careful  culture  and 
handling.  It  was  decided  that  tbe  various 
steps  be  itemized  and  each  member  present 
give  his  best  judgment  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
work,  the  average  of  the  different  decisions 
to  be  taken  as  to  the  cost.  Thus  the  different 
items  were  taken  up  one  by  one  and  tbe 
repective  figures  fixed  according  to  the  very 
best  judgment  of  those  present,  all  of  whom 
are  experienced  tobacco  growers: 


■Rent  of  laiul.  including  manure,  per  acre . $40.00 


Plowing  twice,  harrowing  and  ridging,  per  acre  5.00 

Plants,  per  . hero... . . .  8. OH 

setting  plants,  per  acre.. . .  3-00 

Resetting  "  “  .  l  50 

Cultivating  live  times,  per  acre . . .  3.75 

Hoeing  twice,  per  acre  .  .  7.00 

Worming,  per  aero,,.,., .  9 .< *0 

Topping  ••  75 

Suckering  “  . .  4  75 

Cutting  and  hanging,  per  acre .  8.00 

Shed  room,  per  acre .  10.00 

Twine  for  hanging,  per  acre .  5U 


Total  cost  up  to  time  of  taking  down . .  .$%.25 

Cost  of  taking  down,  stripping,  assorting,  pack¬ 
ing  and  casing,  on  a  basis  of  1. WO  pounds  per 
acre— about  an  average  yield  —  at  2V*  cents 
per  pound . . . 37.50 


Total  expense  of  raising  one  acre . $133  75 

Cost  per  pound  on  a  basis  of  1.500  per  acre . 080 


Here  we  have,  from  as  close  an  estimate  as 
can  be  made,  a  cost  of  $133.^  1  amount 

required  to  grow  an  acre  of  good  tohacco,  or 
$0  089  per  pound.  Of  course  tobacco  may  be 
produced  cheaper  than  this  by  scanty  culture 
and  careless  handling,  but  experience  has 
proven  that  the  best  culture  and  handling 
briug  the  most  profit.  If  these  figures  are  cor¬ 
rect,  tobacco  cannot  be  grown  for  eight  cents 
Der  pound  and  leave  a  profit  for  the  grower. 


- »«»  ■  — 

Testing  Potatoes,— The  Director  of  tbe 
N.  Y.  Ex.  Station  says  that  while  fertility  of 
soil  may  overcome  unfavorable  condition  of 
seed,  yet  at  times  the  favorable  condition  of 
the  seed  will,  in  a  large  measure,  offset  no 
favorable  character  of  the  soil,  and  when  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the 
seed  are  both  of  the  best,  Mien  and  there  is 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  most  prolific 
and  satisfactory  results.  In  order  to  discover 
the  efficacy  of  the  method  of  cutting  the  seed 
of  the  potato  it  seems  desirable  to  use  soil  of 
unfavorable  condition  a*  one  test,  as  in  this 
manner  the  influence  of  favorable  soil  is  elim¬ 
inated  in  a  measure  from  the  result,  and  the 
seed  has  opportunity  to  develop  its  own  in¬ 
herent  capabilities.  A  parallel  experiment 
on  land  fertile  and  in  good  condition  is  also 
quite  desirable  in  order  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  relative  powers  of  the  seed  and  the 
soil  toward  influencing  crops.  Inourexperi 
ments  this  year  we  found  that  on  rich  soil  100 
hills  of  100  small  and  divided  eyes  planted, 
yielded  100  pounds  of  merchantable  tubers. 
Upon  a  soil  out  of  condition  100  hills  with  300 
small  shallow  eyes  plauted,  yielded  but  five 
pounds  of  merchantable  tubers. 

- - - 

Kieffer’s  Hybrid  Pear.— The  Rural's 
opinion  (often  expressed)  of  the  Kieffer  Hy¬ 
brid  Pear  is  more  than  sustained  by  Mr.  C. 
M.  Hovey  in  our  excellent  contemporary  the 
Mass.  Ploughman.  He  says  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  say  of  the  large  number  of 
pears  placed  on  the  rejected  list  by  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  but  what  is  superior  to  the 
Kieffer  in  quality  though  perhaps  not  in 
vigor  of  the  tree,  or  size  and  appearance  of 
the  fruit.  Of  the  more  than  8(H)  varieties  of 
European  pears  that  Mr.  H.  has  fruited  the 
past  40  years,  and  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  has  now  regrafted,  he  does  not  recollect 
one  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Kieffer. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  speaking  of  plant  labels> 
in  the  London  Gardeu,  says  that  those  made 
of  zinc,  as  we  have  recommended,  should  be 
fastened  to  the  plant  with  galvanized  iron 
wire  as  they  will  cut  through  copper  wir  e 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Rural  is  trying 

both  kinds . 

Whatever  you  owe  you  ought  to  pay 
promptly  aud  cheerfully,  except,  perhaps,  a 
grudge,  and  that  you  had  better  continue  to 

owe . - . . . 

A  well-known  citizen  of  Doniphan  County, 
Kansas,  has  a  small  pond,  and  early  last  year 
placed  20  carp  therein,  the  Industrialist  tells 
us.  A  few  days  ago  he  went  into  the  pond 
with  a  seine  aud  caught  carp  weighing  four 

pounds . . . . . . 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  down  the  canes  of 
grape  vines  and  cover  them  with  Utter  of 


some  kind.  We  prefer  this  to  covering  the 
canes  with  earth  as  recommended  by  some 

journals. > . . . .  • 

~Tue  Tobacco  Leaf  recommends  cases  with 
small  cracks  left  between  the  end  boards,  as 
the  openings  let  off  the  moisture  and  might 
in  some  cases  prevent  damage  to  the  tobacco. 
Assorting  and  packing  rooms  are  preferred 
without  floors,  because  damper  and,  perhaps, 
warmer . . . 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  only 
weekly  National  journal  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  published  in  America ..  It  is 
the.  only  journal  that  conducts  an  experi¬ 
ment  farm  and  horticultural  grounds  purely 
in.  the  interests  of  its  readers,  Jt  is  the 
only  journal  that  has  systematically  dis¬ 
tributed  new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants 
free  among  its  subscribers ,  thus  introducing 
some  of  the  most  popular  farm  and  garden 
plants  Im  own.  Its  corps  of  writers  are  by 
all  conceded,  to  be  the  best  ever  col¬ 
lected  together  to  write  for  a  single  rural 
journal.  Its  editors  strive  to  tell  the  exact 
truth  regarding  the  new  seeds,  plants,  farm 
implements,  etc ,  which  are  purchased  or 
sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  to  be  tried. 
While  appreciating  its  advertising  patron¬ 
age,  it  places  the  interests  of  its  readers 
foremost  and  condemns  or  praises  accord¬ 
ing  to  deserts. 


(^lUTljUlllCVC. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Ohio. 

New  Springfield,  Mahoning  Co.,  Nov.  24. 
— The  season  has  been  fair.  We  had  a  cold, 
wet  Spring,  but  we  are  having  a  beautiful 
Fall,  such  as  we  seldom  have.  We  had  a 
splendid  wheat  crop—  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre 
and  in  some  fields  30  bushels ;  oats,  40  to  45 
bushels  per  acre.  There  were  some  poor  fields 
of  corn  and  some  averaged  100  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Potatoes  a  fair  crop.  Fiuit  a  failure: 
no  apoles  of  any  account.  Prices  are  good: 
Wheat,  f  1  05  per  bushel;  oats,  40  cents  per 
bushel;  corn,  70  cents  per  bushel;  potatoes,  70 
to  80  cents  per  bushels.  Butter  brings  28  cents 
per  pound;  eggs,  25  cents  per  dozen;  pork  and 
beef  are  very  high.  The  Rural  is  always  a 
welcome  visitor.  h  h.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Scottsville,  Wyoming  Co.,  Nov.  27.— We 
are  here  situated  25  miles  south  of  Tonawauda, 
Pa.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River:  soil  yellow, 
sandy  loam.  Wheat  was  a  very  good  crop. 
Price  now.  per  bushel,  $1.15.  Hay  and  oats 
very  good;  hay,  $10  per  ton;  oats,  45  cents 
per  bushel.  Potatoes  quite  good ;  price,  50  cents 
per  bushel.  Apple  and  peach  crops  quite 
fair  in  yield  but  poor  in  quality.  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  are  now  selling  at  70  cents  per  bushel. 
Cattle  very  high:  good  cows  worth  $40  per 
head.  Pork,  fresh,  tiine  cents  per  pound.  We 
had  no  drought  during  Summer  until  late  this 
Fall,  and  now  it  is  very  severe  upon  us  and 
the  Susquehanna  is  lower  than  ever  known  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  Winter  has  al¬ 
ready  commenced.  j.  G.  f. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Cornwall,  Ontario,  Nov.  28. — The  Rural 
is  the  best  paper  of  its  class  on  this  continent, 
and  I  would  give  up  my  local  paper  any  time 
in  preference  to  the  Rural,  and  as  to  real 
value  the  paper  is  worth  the  money  without 
the  seed,  and  the  seeds  are  worth  the  price  of 
the  subscription  alone.  The  Perfect  Gem 
Squash  is  well  named.  I  had  17  squashes  on 
oue  vine,  all  within  a  radius  of  four  feet; 
some  of  them  were  not  quite  ripe  owing  to 
the  wet  cold  Spring  we  had,  but  the  ripe  ones 
were  just  delicious.  The  celery  is  an  improve, 
ment  on  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  raised 
yet.  I  had  a  big  crop  of  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron  and  White  Elephant  potatoes.  The 
Thoroughbred  corn  bore  immense  ears,  but 
did  not  mature  with  me.  My  little  daughter 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
took  charge  of  the  flower  seeds  and  she  had 
quite  a  nice  garden.  w.  s.  T* 

Simcok,  Out.,  Nov.  22.— The  Rural  Flint 
Corn  and  the  Perfect  Gem  Squash  did  very 
well;  the  squashes  were  excellent;  we  had 
over  50.  The  corn  ears  were,  some  of  them, 
15  inches  long,  but  some  cattle  having  got  in 
and  destroyed  a  lot  of  it,  I  will  riot  try  fora 
prize.  The  other  seeds  failed  to  grow.  1 
planted  the  wheat  this  Fall  and  I  hope  to  get 
a  good  return  next  year.  A.  G. 

Comircticiif . 

Groton,  New,  London  Co.,  Nov.  2S.— 
Planted  100  kernels  of  Rural  Flint  corn ;  154 
germinated.  Weight  of  ears  177  12  16  pounds 
and  of  shelled  grain,  100 14-10  pounds.  Ground, 
a  gravelly  loam  manured  at.  the  rate  of  20 
two- horse  loads  per  acre.  »s.  «.  t„ 


Stratford,  Fairfield  Co.  —  Planted  151 
grains  of  the  Dent  corn,  of  which  96  germi¬ 
nated.  On  Nov.  4,  I  picked  181  ears  which 
weighed  1 42#  pounds ;  shelled  109%  pounds,  c. 

Illinois. 

Paris,  Edgar  Co.,  Nov.  24. — Planted  158 
grains  of  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  on  June  5; 
97  germinated,  but  cut-worms  and  storms 
destroyed  the  stalks  from  11  of  them,  aud  five 
bore  no  ears;  but  the  yield  was  144  pounds  of 
ears  which  shelled  95  pounds  of  corn;  cobs,  30 
pounds.  Largest  ear  13  inches,  with  10  rows. 
Right  of  stalks  from  10  to  12  feet.  Ground, 
timber  land,  bordering  on  prairie,  k.  b.  r. 

Indiana. 

Seklyvtlle,  Vigo  Co.,  Nov.  20.— Planted 
160  grains  of  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  on  a 
clay  loam,  May  20;  115  germinated.  Weight 
of  yield  in  the  ear  174)^  pounds;  shelled,  133 
pounds.  The  other  seeds  did  moderately 

well.  H.  D. 

Iowa. 

Rossei.l,  Carrol  Co. — I  had  99  hills  of  Dent 
corn,  which,  harvested  Oct.  25,  yielded  339 

pounds  in  the  ear  and  274  pounds  of  shelled 
corn.  p.  T. 

Independence,  Buchanan  Co.,  Nov.  23. — 
The  Gem  Squash  is  a  gem  indeed,  rivaling  the 
sweet  potato  in  sweetness  and  flavor.  Tbe 
hollyhocks  also  did  well.  d.  t. 

Michigan. 

Eau  Claire,  Berrian  Co.,  Nov.  24 — I 
planted  155  grains  of  Rural  DentCorn  on  May 
17  on  light,  sandy  soil  145  germinated.  Corn 
grew  10  to  13  feet  high.  It  was  cut  Sept.  28. 
Weight  in  ears  190  pounds,  number  of  ears 
325,  shell  2#  bushels.  One  ear  weighed  30 
ounces  and  was  9#  inches  around  the  butt, 
one  kernel  produced  seven  ears.  I  used  ashes, 
plaster  aud  hens’  droppings  as  fertilizer,  e.  b. 

Nebraska. 

LlN WOOD,  Butler  Co.,  Nov.  22. — Planted 
146  kernels  of  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint 
Com  on  May  3,  on  black  loamy  soil,  sloping 
to  the  south— not  cultivated  for  three  years. 
Number  of  stalks  146,  and  of  suckers,  314; 
number  of  ears,  196  and  of  nubbins  99. 
Weight  of  ears  162  pounds,  of  shelled  corn 
114#  pounds,  and  of  cobs  47  pounds.  Longest 
ear,  10  9-16  inches  well  filled;  average  length 
of  ears,  14  inches.  L.  N. 

New  Yurie.  • 

Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  Nov.  22.— Your  work 
is  doing  the  country  more  good  than  an  agri¬ 
cultural  bureau.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
White  Elephant  is  a  permanent  prize;  the 
tubers  are  large,  clean  and  astonishing  in 
yield.  Celery  very  fine.  But  I  like  best 
the  Lima  Bean.  We  need  further  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  lino  of  our  best  things.  I  have 
by  hybridizing  over  30  acres  of  beans  this 
year— very  handsome,  of  all  shades,  but  they 
need  testing.  Am  planting  Paw-paws.  It  is 
a  fruit  that  if  improvable,  and  I  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  it  is,  will  make  the  most 
luscious  of  all  our  Northern  products  Still 
more,  we  need  better  quinces.  I  have  a  fine 
stock  of  Niagara  grape  seed  of  my  own  rais¬ 
ing,  which  shall  be  planted  to  help  on  your 
experiment.  e  p.  p. 

Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  Nov.  24.— I  saw  a  state 
ment  sometime  since  iD  the  Rural,  saying 
that  more  benefit  had  been  derived  by  the 
country  at.  large  from  your  way  of  distribu¬ 
ting  seeds  than  from  anything  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  had  ever  done.  I  consider 
this  true;  as  four  years  ago  I  received  from 
the  Rural  a  potato  called  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  which  I  have  since  grown.  This 
year  they  will  pay  me  over  and  above  all 
kinds  that  I  grow,  enough  to  pay  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  for 
all  the  time  1  have  taken  it,  namely,  31  or  32 
years.  Flower  seeds  and  celery  did  well.  j.m. 

Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  Nov.  24.— Planted 
Rural  Dent  corn — 170  ears — on  May  15:  90 
grew.  Stalks  from  12  to  16  feet  high;  some 
eight  inches  in  circumference.  Some  ears 
were  10  inches  around  aud  12  inches  long 
with  from  16  to  18  rows  apiece,  and  57  ker¬ 
nels  to  the  row,  making  1,026  kernels  to  the 
ear.  Weight  of  ears  178  pounds;  of  shelled 
corn,  138  pounds,  and  of  cobs,  40  pounds. 
Am  keeping  some  of  the  longest  ears  to  show 
to  the  Grange,  having  already  given  a  short 
lecture  on  the  subject  before  that  body.  J.  u. 

Penn  Yann,  Yates  Co.,  Nov.  27  —Planted 
128  kernels  of  Rural  Flint  Corn  ou  black 
clay  alluvial  soil,  which  had  received  no 
manure  for  two  years,  but  which  had  borne 
a  crop  of  onious  the  year  before.  Beveuty- 
nine  seeds  germinated;  there  were  266  ears 
which  weighed  187  pounds  and  shelled  125 
pounds  of  grain  and  62  pounds  of  cob  o  c.  b, 

Portland villk,  Otsego  Co.,  Nov.  25. — 
Your  paper  seems  to  steadily  improve;  your 
issue  of  the  4th  inst.  is  certainly  worth  the 
year's  subscription.  The  paper  alone  is  valu¬ 
able  beyond  estimate;  and  with  the  seeds  dis¬ 
tributed  how  can  the  worth  to  the  country  at 
large  be  calculated!  The  White  Elephant 
was  this  year  the  very  best  potato  we  raised. 
You  have  certainly  benefited  the  whole 
country  in  sending  out  this  potato.  Your 


present  distribution  promises  more  good  than 
any  of  the  past.  I  think  we  may  hope  for 
grand  results  from  the  seeds  of  Niagara,  k.  m. 

[We  hope  and  believe  so.  Eds.] 

Skaneateles,  Onondaga  Co. — Of  the  Rural 
Flint  I  planted  180  kernels,  one  kernel  in  a 
hill  and  120  grew.  I  picked  290  ears  which 
weighed  171  pounds,  and  shelled  91  pounds. 
I  have  sown  the  Rural  wheats  together  with 
several  other  varieties.  I  have  seven  bushels 
of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes  from  the 
one  small  White  Elephant  received  last  year. 
I  hope  next  time  to  get  the  true  variety  sent 
out.  [None  but  the  W,  Elephant  were  sent 
out  last  year.  Eds.]  I  prize  the  Rural  very 
highly  for  itself,  and  think  (he  idea  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  farm  in  connection  with  the  paper 
a  good  one.  T.  c.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Circleville,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Nov.  25. 
— There  were  138  kernels  of  the  Dent  corn 
planted  on  a  plot  33  feet  square  and  94  grew. 
I  harvested  245  pounds  of  ears  and  of  shelled 
corn  193  pounds.  \v.  s.  R. 

N£w  Castle,  Lawrence  Co.,  Nov.  27. — 
Planted  128  grains  of  Rural  Heavy  Dent 
Corn;  91  grew  and  produced  110  ears.  Aver¬ 
age  hight  of  stalks,  12  feet;  weight  of  ears, 
89  pounds;  weight  of  shelled  com,  63# 
pounds.  j.  w.  c. 

Virginia. 

Speedwell,  Wythe  Co.,  Nov,  28.— Planted 
175  grains  of  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Coru  on  May 
5;  131  germinated,  and  130  grew.  Cultivated 
once;  band-hoed  five  times,  cut  ripe,  Oct.  3; 
husked  Nov,  5.  Weight  of  ears,  170# pounds; 
weight  of  shelled  corn,  110;#  pounds,  e.  a.  a. 

Wisconsin. 

Delevax,  Walworth  Co.,  Nov.  27.— Planted 
148  kernels  of  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Coru 
on  June  6;  96  grew;  soil  is  clay  loam,  slightly 
sandy.  There  were  in  all  340  ears  besides 
some  nubbins;  some  measured  from  12  to  17 
inches.  The  latter  did  not  fill  well.  Weight 
of  shelled  corn  118  pounds,  nine  ounces.  Hoed 
three  times — an  excellent  variety.  w.  e.  s. 


£1)1'  (Ok  crist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  *be  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention!] 


SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  FOR  CROPS. 

J.  L.  P.,  Worcester,  Mass. — Is  sulphate  of 
potash — German  salts  imported  by  a  Boston 
firm — in  a  proper  condition  for  application  to 
crops  ?  Some  experiments  of  mine  during 
the  past  season  would  go  to  show  it  is  worth¬ 
less?  1  have  heard  that  it  should  be  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  before  it  becomes  of  any 
value  to  eroDs.  Is  this  true  ? 

Ank. — Sulphate  of  potash  cannot  be  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  as  It  already  contains  all 
the  sulphuric  acid  the  potash  can  possibly 
combine  with.  To  mix  sulphuric  acid  with  It 
would  notaffeetthe  potash  in  it  in  the  least,  but 
as  these  low-grade  potash  salts  contain  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  the 
addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  would  change 
these  salts  to  sulphates,  end  set  free  the 
chlorine  they  contain.  Chloride  of  magne¬ 
sium  and  also  sulphate  of  magnesium  (which 
is  Epsom  salts)  are  both  injurious  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  when  in  large  quantities,  and  the  low- 
grade  potash  salts,  containing  only  20  per 
cent,  or  less  of  sulphate  of  potash,  sometimes 
have  an  injurious  quantity  of  the  magnesium 
salts  in  them.  But,  at  the  best,  the  low-grade 
sulphates  of  potash  are  often  of  questionable 
value,  and  a  test  is  required  before  it  can  he 
known  whether  they  will  be  beneficial  or 
otherwise.  They  are  improved  by  mixture 
with  quicklime,  and  become  then  more  easily 
diffused  in  the  soil  than  in  their  own  state. 
Again,  your  Soil  may  not  be  deficient  in  pot 
ash,  or  It  may  require  other  elements,  with¬ 
out  which  potash  alone  would  have  no  effect 
whatever ;  for  if  a  soil  requires  Jirne  or 
phosphoric  acid,  or  nitrogen  or  pot.fi  sb  or  two 
or  three  or  all  of  these,  and  an5r  are  supplied 
but  the  one  specially  needed,  there  will  be  no 
useful  effects  produced ;  so  that  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  use  any  one  of  these  elements  alone, 
because  there  are  many  chances  to  ^ne  that 
others  are  required  as  well.  It  is  always 
safest  to  use  all  the' elements  of  a  complete 
fertilizer,  as  lime,  potash,  phosporic  acid, 
aud  nitrates,  unless  it  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  one  special  element  alone 
is  needed. 

MALT  (SPROUTS  AS  FEED. 

G.  G.  S., Short  Creek ,  IF.  Va. — What  is  the 
value  of  barley  cummins  as  feed  for  sheep  and 
other  stock  ? 

A  ns. — Barley  cummins  or  “confine”  or  malt 
sprouts,  are  the  radicle  and  fibrous  roots 
of  the  matted  barley  which  are  separa 
ted  in  the  drying.  These  are  very  nutritious 
but  rather  dangerous  food,  when  used  without 


dark  crimson,  sweet-scented,  rose-like  flowers, 
what  is  its  botanical  name,  and  how  should  it 
be  treated  2  2,  Is  there  not  some  mistake 
about  begonias  doing  well  at  a  temperature 
of  30  to  35  degrees,  as  mentioned  in  the  Rural 
of  October  7,  page  089? 

Axs. — 1.  We  do  not  recognize  the  plant  from 
your  description.  Cau  you  send  us  a  speci¬ 
men?  The  plant  generally  knowu  under  the 
uameof  Raspberry  Rose — Rubus  rosae-folius — 
has  large  white  flowers,  while  you  describe 
yours  as  having  dark  crimson.  The  Rubus 
possesses  little  or  no  fragrance.  We  think, 
however,  that  your  plant  is  the  Rubus,  and 
that  you  are  mistaken  so  far  as  regards  the 
color  of  the  flower.  If  so,  take  the  plant  up 
carefully  and  pot  it  about  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  drain  the  pot  well  and  use  ordinary 
potting  soil.  It  can  be  placed  in  the  flower 
border  about  May  1.  Propagation  is  eft'ected 
by  division  of  the  plant.  This  operation  is 
best  performed  liefore  the  plants  are  placed 
in  the  flower  border — the  plant  can  be  placed 
in  the  cellar  after  flowering.  Winter  the 
same  us  tender  roses.  2.  Yes,  they  require 
ancl  must  have  a  winter  temperature  of  from 
50  to  55  degrees. 

miscellaneous. 

H.  It.,  Floyd  Co. ,  hid, — What  variety  of 
potato  should  1  plant  here  instead  of  the  Peach- 
blow  which  is  running  out  ? 

Ans. — Our  friend  will  have  to  experiment 
with  different  biuds.  Make  a  plot  next  year 
say,  for  easy  reckoning,  33  feet  square — 1-40 
of  an  acre.  Make  the  drills  three  feet  apart, 
which  will  give  11  drills.  Then  plant  the 
eyes  or  seed  pieces  one  foot  apart  and  try 
one  potato  each  of  the  best  kiuds  which  the 
RURAL  is  reporting  upon.  The  yield  may  be 
estimated  with  sullicient  accuracy  by  weigh¬ 
ing  the  crop  of  each  and  counting  each  hill  as 
1-1 4520th  of  an  acre.  The  keeping  qualities 
of  a  potato  iu  a  given  locality  can  only  be  as¬ 
certained  by  trial.  The  Blush  with  us  is  the 
best  of  keepers. 

IP.  S,  T..  Corn  wall,  Canada. — 1.  Where  can 
I  get  back  numbers  of  the  Rural;  I  have 
lost  some  which  I  want  to  replace,  to  get  the 
complete  volume  hound  up  i  2.  Where  can  1 
get  the  Golden  Ovoid  Mangel  and  the  Rural 
Perfection  C Aery  seed  ?  4.  What  is  the  Ru 
hal's  opinion  of  the  Cheshire  breed  of  swine  7 

Axs. — 1.  We  do  not  know.  Our  subscrip 
tion  list  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  our  own 
supply  of  backAumbers  is  exhausted,  as  many 
new  subscribers  have  asked  for  back  numbers. 
If  our  friend  will  tell  us  what  back  numbers 
he  wants,  however,  we  will  try  to  procure 
them  for  him.  2.  Prom  Thorburu  &  Co. ,  15 
John  Bt.,  N.  Y.  3.  We  have  had  no  personal 
experience  with  Cheshires,  but  trustworthy 
accounts  say  the  breed  is  an  excellent  one. 

a,  Norwich.  Ont. — 1.  What  is  the  size  of 
the  conservatory  shown  in  the  Fair  Number 
for  1879,  and  how  is  it  heated  ?  2.  If  I  get 

the  Rural  through  Vick  of  Rochester,  shall 
I  get  the  Rural  seeds  without  further  uotice  ? 
3.  How  should  I  winter  some  hardy  grape 
vines  I  have  .fust  obtained  ? 

Axs. — 1.  It  is  about  12  feet  long,  10  feet  high 
and  five  wide.  It  connects  with  the  dining 
room  of  the  house  by  glass  doors  and  is  heated 
by  a  heater  iu  the  Are  place  of  that  room.  The 
roof  is  glass.  The  sashes  are  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  wide.  2.  Yes,  as  you  will  see  by 
reading  the  advertisement.  3.  Cover  the 
roots  with  moist  earth  and  keep  it  merely 
moist,  not  wet. 

An  Old  Subscriber,  Staten  Island,  N.  T. — 
Where  can  1  get  a  thoroughbred  Ayrshire 
bull,  some  Suffolk  and  Berkshire  hogs  and 
collie  pups? 

ANS.— Ayrshire,  E.  H.  Barney,  Milford,  N. 
Y. ;  Stryker  &  Jones,  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  Suffolks 
and  collie  pups,  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  l’a. ;  Berkshire,  see  advertisement  in 
Rural. 

J.  S.  ,  New  Berlin,  N.  I’. — I  have  been 
told  that  if  the  after-math  is  allowed  to  rot 
unpastured  on  meadows,  the  land  will  “  keep 
up”  for  a  term  of  years,  is  this  true? 

,  Ans. — Yes,  it  will  keep  up  for  a  term  of 
years — that  is  louger  than  if  cut,  but  it  can¬ 
not  wholly  make  up  for  the  first  mowing. 

\V.  IP.  7'.,  Oil  Oily,  Pa. — Where  can  I  get 
Niagara  grape-vines  and  a  young  tig  tree  ? 

Ans. — The  Niagara  is  not  for  sale.  Ell- 
wanger  A  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  can 
furnish  tig  trees. 


judgment,  on  account  of  their  dryness  and  the 
great  quantity  of  water  they  will  absorb.  The 
analysis  of  them,  given  in  the  German  tables, 
is  as  follows — that  of  corn  meal  being  given 
for  comparison : 

Malt.  Sprouts.  Cora  Meal. 

Water .  10  1  14.4 

Ash .  ”2  1.03 

Albuminoids . 24.3  1U.U 

Curbo-liydradea . 42.1  (>2.l 

Fiber . . .  14.S  5.5 

Fat, .  2.1  6.5 

Digestible— Albuminoids.  . 19.4  8.4 

Carbo  hydrates  aud  ttb,  r .  4-\u  60.K 

Fat . . . 1.7  4.8 

Honey  value  per  100  lbs . $1.32  .$1.11 

Prom  these  figures  it  may  be  see  that  malt 
sprouts  are  exceedingly  rich  in  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  are  therefore  a  rich  food;  too 
much  so,  in  fact,  to  be  fed  alone  or  iu  large 
quantities.  When  fed  with  wheat  bran  aud 
com  meal  in  proper  proportions  they  are  very 
valuable  food  for  dairy  cows  and  for  sheep, 
especially  for  ewes  that  are  nursing  lambs. 
The  following  mixture  would  be  safe,  viz. ; 
Four  pounds  corn  meal;  two  pounds  bran  and 
two  pounds  of  the  sprouts  for  a  cow,  and  one- 
fourth  this  quantity  for  a  sheep  daily.  They 
should  not  be  given  to  horses  or  pigs,  unless 
to  the  latter  made  into  a  slop. 

LARV.E  OF  THE  FLY  IX  WHEAT. 

H.  B.,  New  Alban  y,  bid. — A  field  sowed 
with  wheat  on  Sept  27  was  badly  infested  by 
the  fly;  for  several  weeks  the  blades  stopped 
growing  and  looked  ready  to  die  out;  now, 
however,  new  shoots  are  being  thrown  out 
and  the  growth  looks  much  finer;  but  the  old 
stems  are  literally  full  of  browu  eggs.  Can 
anything  be  done  this  Fall  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
sects  developed  from  these  eggs  from  destroy¬ 
ing  the  wheat  next  Spring  ? 

ANS. — The  insect  is  now  iu  its  pupa  or 
"  flax-seed  ”  stage  and  will  do  uo  harm  uutil 
Spring,  when  the  Spring  brood  will  appear 
and  lav  its  eggs  on  an  upper  joint  which  will 
cause  the  stems  to  become  weak  aud  bend 
over.  The  only  remedy  now  is  to  wait  uutil 
Spring  and  then  sow  six  bushels  of  salt  to  the 
acre,  or  dust  the  wheat  well  with  lime  slaked 
with  water  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  lime  to  a  flue,  dry  powder. 
The  wheat  should  then  be  well  rolled.  Had 
you  sown  the  wheat  two  weeks  later  it  might 
have  escaped  the  fly  which  would  have  laid 
its  eggs  elsewhere  where  the  young  grubs 
would  have  starved.  Pasturing  will  do  no 
good  now,  as  the  insects  are  too  low  down  to 
be  reached.  Some  good  has  been  done  by 
driving  sheep  over  the  wheat  by  which  many 
of  the  insects  have  been  crushed  by  the 
sharp  hoofs. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  PAROTID  GLAND  IN  HORSE. 

R.  C. ,  Shawano,  IFi's, — My  four-year-old 
horse  has  what  appears  to  be  au  enlargement 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  jaw  bone — it 
is  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  ear 
He  chews  and  swallows  with  great  difficulty. 
What  should  be  the  proper  treatment? 

Ans. — This  may  be  au  enlargement  of  the 
parotid  gland,  the  largest  of  the  salivary 
glands.  It  is  situated  in  the  locality  men¬ 
tioned  and  in  young  horses  is  subject  to  in¬ 
flammation  and  swelling,  both  from  cold  and 
from  the  common  disease  knowu  as  “  dis¬ 
temper.”  The  gland  and  adjacent  muscles 
become  swollen,  hard  and  very  painful  and 
eating  and  swallowing  are  difficult.  The 
treatment  consists  in  giving  a  dose  of  cooling 
medicine,  as  12  ounces  of  Glauber  salts;  ap¬ 
plying  a  bran  poultice  put  in  a  bag  and  bound 
on  the  part  and  covered  with  something  to 
keep  in  the  heat,  aud  after  this  warm  fo¬ 
mentations  followed  by  the  rubbing  in  of  io¬ 
dine  ointment  or  tincture  of  iodine.  Give 
soft  mashes  and  linseed  gruel  anti  nurse  the 
horse  well.  It  will  probably  run  its  course 
in  two  weeks. 

FEED  OF  A  HORSE. 

W.  R.,  N.  Y,  City. — How  much  hay  will 
a  medium-sized  horse  weighing  less  than  950 
pounds,  eat  per  diem  iu  addition  to  eight 
quarts  of  grain  ?  The  animal  is  12  years  old 
and  used  iu  the  country  to  a  buggy,  but  he  is 
not  driven  every  day.  aud  does  no  other  work. 

Axs. — Eight  quarts  of  grain  is  light  feed¬ 
ing,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  hay  will 
be  consumed  tba  »  if  the  grain  was  increased. 
The  regular  ullowattee  is  three  pounds  of  hay 
per  100  pounds  of  live  weight  without  grain, 
to  sustain  life  without  work.  W  1th  such  light 
work,  as  that  above  nientioued,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  graiu  only  would  be  required.  But 
this  again  depends  very  much  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  horse  aud  its  thrift  and  good 
digestion.  U  nder  the  roost  favorable  ciroum 
stances  a  hoi  se  of  the  size  above  mentioned 
would  be  very  well  fed  ou  20  pounds  of  hay 
paily  in  addition  to  the  eight  quarts  of  oats. 
If  corn  is  fed  aud  not  oats,  15  pounds  of  hay 
would  be  sufficient  and  all  that  a  thrifty  horse 
would  consume. 

THE  RASPBERRY  ROSE. 

L.  S.,  Davenport,  Iowa. — I  receutly  had  a 
small  plant  given  me,  called  Raspberry  Rose, 
the  leaf  has  the  shape  of  a  rose,  but  the  lines 
and  markings  resemble  those  of  a  raspberry. 
It  has  also  thorns  like  the  latter.  It  is  said 
to  produce  about  Christinas  large,  double 
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PORTABLE  FEED  MILL 


Latest  out,  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  hi  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 
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EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  I'  HKTE.  Wonderful  results 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  1'roflt.s, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 
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bridge  BROADCAST  SE£0 


The  bcsl  BroM«lc:i->i  Scril-souer  in  tin'  murkrl.  A  tntliiiuim»*cn*cr  labor-saving  Machine, 
Sows  perfect  It  ill  Linds  of  Wheat,  live.  Kluv.  Barley,  Oats,  Buckwheat.  Feus,  Corn 
lluiigniiau  U  iltet,  (.'lover,  Timothy :  also  Plaster.  I.ime,  Salt.  Uttono.  Ashes  and  all  the 
'arums  Phosphines:  In  fact,  everyth imt  requiring  broadcast! ug.  It  Is  pilckly  attached  to  any 
fai'in-wngnii.  A  team  walking  otic  mile  sows  four  acres  >f  wlteni. 

Head  the  fallowing  from  one  of  the  large*!  wheat  /arm  in  Mlruantotu. 

C.  W.  DORR,  DitAtt  Sue—  Minnie  a  rous,  August  17th,  1SS2. 

The  Seeder  you  scut,  to  E.  \V,  Roberts,  superintendent,  of  my  farm.  Henson  Minnesota, 
was  tested  in  so  wine  grain  and  grass  seeds,  aod  iu  all  eases  worked  perfectly.  It  is  strongly  built,  aud  Is  a 
very  valuable  machine  on  any  farm  where  seeds  of  any  kind  are  sown  broadcast. 

1  wish  to  add  here,  that  the  seeds  which  came  from  your  Imnse  were  the  best  we  have  ever  had  from 
any  quarter,  aud  was  have  bought  from  most  of  the  large  seedsmen.  Yours  Truly,  A.  G.  WILCOX. 

PRICE  $25-00- 
Dellverod  on  board  the  ears,  ready  for  shipment. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  DE3  MOINES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

O.  AV.  IDOLvU,  Seeratary, 


DES  MOINES 


Please  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker 


1*  E  R  F  i:  (T I  ON  O  BTA INE 1) 


Cutting  Roots 


This  Cutter  lias  received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Pair,  and  bits  no  equal.  Do 
not  fail  to  examine  it. 

The  Neatest.  Strongest,  Simplest,  Cheapest, 
and  most  Perfect  Boot  Cutter  in  the  Market. 

This  Cutter  is  built  with  a  heavy  oak  frame,  well 
bolted  together :  Is  staunch  and  strong,  nearly  flu 
ished,  handsomely  striped  uttd  ornamented.  The  cut¬ 
ting  apparatus  consist.-  of  twentu  rlve.  Med  Knice.i, 
(gouge  shaped),  so  arranged  ou  a  wrought-lron  shaft, 
that,  they  are  perfectly  secure;  lio  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  loose  or  breaking.  The  roots  are  ueutly  cut  In 
pieces  suitable  for  feeding.  No  coarse  uugaluly  pieces 
are  left  by  tills  Cutter,  k  boy  can  easily  cut  &  to  4U 
bushels  per  hour,  so  easily  tloeS  It  do  Its  work. 

JJP~  Don’t  fail  to  examine  it. 

We  are  inanufacturlug  three  sizes,  designated  by 
numbers,— 1. 2  and  3. 

Nos.  1  and  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

No.  8  is  the  Power  Cutter  and  will  cut  100  bushels 
per  hour. 

Price.  No.  1.,., . $12.00 

**  No.  2 .  14.00 

No.  3 .  22.00 

HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORPORATION 

Higganum,  Ct  .,  U.  8.  a. 
Warehouse  38  8o.  Market  St,, Boston,  Mas’ 


Communications  Rsckivkd  roa  thk  wkkk  Ending 
Saturday,  December  9. 

J.  L.P — W.C.G  H.U.— K.  G  M  .  answer  by  mall 
M.K.S.,  thanks  for  any  little  notes— J.L.P.  -  N  K.— 
E.B.,  a  good  report— P..M  — A. G.—H.S.—.T.M.—W  A. 
T  —  M. W.F.— L.S.E.— A.3.C.,  sketches  received -W. 
W.T.— VV.E.B.-L.G.C.— J  B.  -J.S  B.-H.W.— W.  H. 
M. — J.R.M.— C.E.  P. — J.A .  W.— E.F.CL,  thanks— C.E. 
I,.— F.H.G.  -W.R, A.— W.B.— C.E.P.— J.S.-  A.E.B  - 
W  G.— C.T.P. — L.E.V. — J.  V.A. — A.M. — J.B. A., thanks 
— Nelsou  Kelly,  yes,  September— H .  \V  R.— C.  B.L.,  an¬ 
swer  by  mail— J.  A.W.—  A. L. Crosby,  much  obliged 
C.K.P.— V.  H.  U.-L  8.  F,.— D.S.M.,  thanks  F.O.H. 
B.O.S.-A.  J.  W.G  W,,  thanks- W.G, 
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dATURriVY,  DEC.  16,  1882. 

One  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  presents 
to  those  who  have  raised  the  largest  yields 
from  the  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  or  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred,  Flint  Corn.  The 
premiums  will  he  announced  early  in  the 
new  ye  xr.  The  methods  of  cultivation  will 
also  he  placed,  before  the  reader  in  full. 
- »  ♦  ♦ - 

To  our  list  of  special  articles  for  the 

Rural  series  we  have  now  to  add  the 
following: 

BY  PROF.  W.  O.  ATWATER. 

Subject:  Agricultural  Scienc'-  in  Europe. 

Prof.  Atwater  is  now  in  Munich, 
Bavaria. 

BY  PROF.  G.  C.  CALDWELL, 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Subject:  Man ilf  i ct/urers'  Residues,  such 
as  Malt  Sprouts,  Oil  Cakes ,  Distillery  Res¬ 
idues,  etc. ,  as  Fodder  for  Milch  Cows. 

The  other  writeis  and  topics  of  this 
series  are  repeated  on  page  818. 

The  Rural  Army  of  Seedling  Grape 

Growers  !  Join  it,  readers  !  Let  us  see 

what  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New- 

Yorker  may  do  during  the  next  three  or 

four  years  to  perfect  the  native  American 

grape.  The  possibilities  have  never  been 

dreamt  d  of.  The  grape  industry  of 

America  is  but  in  its  infancy.  The  best 

of  the  seedlings  produced  from  the  seven 

hundred  thousand  seeds  we  shall  send  out 

will  be  vorth  thousands  upon  thousands 

of  dollars  to  those  who  raise  them  and 

millions  to  the  nation. 

- - 

Among  the  many  enterprises  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  probably  not  one 
other  promises  to  offer  so  much  of  real 
instruction  to  those  who  fire  striving  to 
make  the  j  cor  farm  pay,  as  the  series  of 
premium  essays  which  will  be  begun 
early  in  January  to  continue  through  the 
year  1883.  They  are  written  by  those 
who  have  passed  thiough  the  depriva¬ 
tions  and  tribulations  of  an  impoverished 
beginning  to  real  success.  Read  them. 
They  may  prove  of  more  value  to  you, 
readei ,  than  the  cost  of  20  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder’s  Forestry 
articles  will  be  continued  next  week. 


Latest.  We  have  received  fram  Mrs* 
C.  Y.  Firman,  of  Walniouth,  Wis.,  a  por¬ 
trait  of  an  ear  of  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  Corn  measuring  164  inches. 
- - 

Mr.  Stewart’s  farm  story  will  end 
early  in  the  new  year.  Another  from  the 
pen  of  a  gifted  young  farmerine  will  be 
commenced  immediately  after.  It  will 
be  a  true,  conservative,  exact  chronicle 
of  the  trials,  disapp<  intments  and  suc¬ 
cesses  of  earnest  but  inexperienced  young 
people  in  farm  and  garden  life.  All 
should  read  it. 


Seven  Hundred  and  Twenty-six  bush¬ 
els  of  the  Blush  Potato  to  the  acre !  Such 
was  the  yield  of  this  new  drought-re¬ 
sisting  variety  at  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds  during  the  past  season  under 
flat  cultivation.  One  of  these  potatoes 
will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  in  the 
Ri  ral’s  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  1883. 
The  quulity  of  this  potato  is  unsurpassed. 


We  don’t  much  like  to  see  monthly 
farm  journals  advertising  themselves  as 
the  cheapest  papers  published,  while  they 
charge  $1.50  or  even  $1.00  for  12  copies, 
because  it  is  not  true.  At  this  rate  the 


Rural  should  charge  $5.00  per  year  for 
52  issues.  Is  it  not  so?  The  fact  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  either  the  monthlies  charge  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  or  the  Rural  charges  too 
little  by  half. 

- - - 

We  have  made  the  claim  that  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  bears  the  longest  ears 
of  any  variety  known.  We  are  now 
drawing  an  ear  which  when  received  was 
17  inches  in  length.  Does  anyone  know 
of  a  longer  ear?  We  have  received  three 
16  inches  long  and  four  over  15  inches 
long.  A  portrait  of  the  longest  ear  will 
be  presented  in  the  i^sue  of  the  Rural 
which  awards  the  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  prizes  for  th  i  beet  yields  raised  from 
the  little  packages  sent  to  our  subscribers 
in  the  Rural’s  last  Free  Seed  Distribution. 


THE  RURAL’S  CORN  EXPERIMENTS 
FOR  1882. 


The  fields  which  gave  the  gieat  yields 
of  Indian  corn  at  the  Rural  Farm  three 
years  ago  (the  greatest  yields  on  record 
produced  under  like  conditions)  received 
a  dressing  of  but  fiom  three  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  concentrated  fertilizers. 
The  land  was  in  sod  and  had  not  been 
manured  for  from  five  to  ten  ye-irs — the 
soil  a  light  sandy  loam.  The  season  was 
highly  favorable  throughout.  We  then 
asked  the  questions  to  what  extent  the 
yh-ld  was  attributable  to  the  fervlizer; 
to  what  extent  it  was  attributable  to  the 
method  of  cultivation;  to  what  extent  to 
the  favorable  season  ?  The  last,  question 
was  me  isurably  answered  by  comparing 
our  own  crops  with  those  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  which,  though  heavy,  were  yet  very 
much  less. 

Our  test  the  past  season  was  made  upon 
much  the  same  kiDd  of  land  except  that 
it  had  received  no  manure  in  over  15 
years  and  the  fitting,  seeding  and  culti¬ 
vation  were  the  same,  except  that  the 
chemical  fertilizers  were  applied  in  much 
larger  quantity  up<  n  two  of  the  plots. 
The  stand  was  perfect,  but  the  season 
highly  unfavorable  thioughout  and  the 
yield,  as  will  be  seen  by  Ihe  account  on 
another  page,  light.  .The  experiment  is 
valuable  as  showing  that  neither  prepara¬ 
tion,  cultivation  nor  manure  esn  secure 
large  yields  during  a  bad  season,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  manure  has  its  effects 
and  that  different  manures  have  very 
different  effects. 


A  GREAT  and  rapid  growth  of  a 
YOUNG  TROTTING  COLT. 


A  yearling  colt  in  Mr.  Robert  Bon¬ 
ner’s  celebrated  hreeding  stud,  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York,  weighs  1,062 
pounds;  and  yet  is  fine  m  8 11  his  points, 
and  promises  to  turn  out  a  fast  trotter, 
Mr.  Bonner  thinks  he  gets  this  early  ex¬ 
ceptional  size  from  on  experiment  he  tried 
with  his  dam.  Before  the  colt  was 
weaned,  he  says  he  had  the  mother 
brought  up  from  pasture  every  night,  and 
fed  six  quarts  of  oats,  and  since  the  colt 
has  learned  to  eat  he  also  has  been  fed 
abundantly  with  oats,  in  addition  to 
good  pasture  in  the  Summer  and  bay  in 
Winter.  Following  up  this  system,  North¬ 
ern  horse  breeders  may  get  the  same  size 
at  as  early  an  age  as  is  now  obtained  in 
our  Southern  States  and  the  milder 
Winters  of  C  Jifornia.  In  the  latter 
country  tht  re  is  good  pasture  all  Winter, 
and  the  colts  receive  no  check  in  their 
growth,  as  is  common  with  all  kinds  cf 
stock  unless  they  receive  extra  care  dur¬ 
ing  the  rigorous  Wiuters  of  the  Northern 
States.  Mr.  Banter's  treatment  of  fhis  colt 
is  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  English 
breeders  of  race-horses.  The  dam  is  not 
only  fed  an  abundance  of  oats,  but  the 
colt  is  also  taught  to  eat  them  just  as 
soon  as  possible,  which  he  learns  to  do  at 
an  early  age  from  the  same  trough  as  his 
mother.  At  six  mouths  old — the  general 
age  for  weaniog  the  colt — be  has  learned 
to  sustain  himself  well  on  grain,  grass 
and  hay,  so  that  when  weaned  there  is  no 
check  in  his  growth,  but  he  keeps  steadily 
along  the  same  as  when  sui  king  his  dam. 

- ♦-*-♦ - 

THE  TARIFF  AND  WAGES. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  ab  >ut  the 
benefit  of  lurpiesent  tariff  in  the  way 
of  keeping  up  the  wages  of  A  rencan 
operatives  in  competition  with  the  “pau¬ 
per  labor’’  of  Europe.  Census  Bulletin 
No.  302,  just  published,  shows  that  this 
benefit  is  not  so  great  thet  American 
operatives  should  be  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude  at  its  extent.  This  bulletin 
gives  statistics  of  “the  number  of  hands 
employed,  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  the 
value  of  materials  used  and  the  value  of 
the  products  for  all  the  establishments  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  each  of  the 
States  and  Territories;  as  returned  at  the 


census  of  1880.”  The  average  number  of 
hands  employed  was  2.738,050  in  253.- 
840  establishments,  and  the  aggregate 
wages  paid.was  $047,019,674  or  an  annual 
average  wages  of  $346.08,  for  each  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturing  operative — less  than 
one  dollar  a  day.  This  sho  ving,  of 
course,  includes  the  pay  of  skilled  opera¬ 
tives  who  get  high  wages,  so  that  the 
“rank  and  file”  must  supply  house  rent, 
fuel,  clothing,  light  and  food  for  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  one  dollar  a  day  the 
year  round  for  themselves  and  families. 
In  calculating  the  average,  however,  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  low 
wages  paid  to  w  men  and  children  ;  but 
of  these  there  were  only  26  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  hands,  the  figures 
being  2,025,270  males  above  sixteen  years; 
531,753  females  above  fifteen  years,  and 
181.918  children  and  youths.  T  le  census 
of  1870  showed  that  the  total  number  of 
operatives  employed  in  manufactures,  was 
2,053,000.  drawing  aggregate  wages  of 
$775.584.343 — an  annual  average  wage  of 
$377.64  per  hand,  or  $31.56 — about  twelve 
percent — more  per  annum  than  was  paid 
10  years  later. 

- - 

CORNERS  IN  PRODUCE. 

A  special  committee  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  has  during  the  past  fortnight 
been  investigating  the  subject  of  “cor¬ 
ners  ”  in  produce,  and  the  same  import¬ 
ant  topic  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
Legislatures  in  other  States  also.  In  all 
cases  the  monstrous  evils  of  such  trans¬ 
actions  have  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
Every  witness  examined  has  acknowledged 
their  magnitude.  Even  the  tnanipulal  ors 
of  frequent  “corners”  have  confessed 
that  the  public  must  be  the  losers  by  such 
dealings.  By  them  the  price  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  are  unduly  raised,  entailing 
stint  and  privations  on  multitudes  of 
the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  a  handful  of 
the  rich.  When  railroad  stocks  and 
other  financial  securities  are  “  cornered,” 
the  people  at  large  do  not  suffer;  the 
lossesand  winnings  are  confined  to  a  few; 
whether  “bull”  or  “bear”  is  trium¬ 
phant,  the  price  of  the  poor  man’s  loaf  is 
the  same.  When  the  food  of  the  world 
is  “cornered,”  however,  the  people  suffer 
whether  “bull”  or  “bear”  is  victori¬ 
ous.  From  the  meagre  loaf  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  poor  man  a  slice  is  taken  to  add 
to  the  superfluous  stores  of  the  rich  man. 
h  rom  such  transactions  the  consumers 
alwayB  lose,  but  the  producers  seldom 
gain;  for  what  one  of  them  gains  to-day 
he  or  another  will  lose  to-morrow.  By 
a  fair  amount  of  study  and  observation 
any  intelligent  farmer  can  obtain  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  demand  and 
supply  in  any  product  as  to  be  able  to 
decide,  with  a  fair  chance  of  being  right, 
whether  to  sell  it  at  current  prices  or 
hold  it  for  better.  “Corners,”  h  iwever, 
raise  or  depress  prices  irrespective  of  the 
relation  of  demand  and  Bupply,  and  con- 
8  quently  often  render  the  Btudy  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  intelligent  farmers  useless  or 
worse  in  marketing  their  products. 

In  all  such  transactions  trade  and  traf¬ 
fic  are  impeded  and  demoralized  by  a  few 
unscrupulous  capitalists  in  order  that 
they  may  add  unj  ist.  gains  to  their  super- 
ibundant  wealth.  Scandalous  as  are  the 
icknowledged  evils  of  “corneis”  in  pro¬ 
duce,  however,  no  legal  remedy  has  vet 
been  hit  upon.  The.  “srnctity  of  con¬ 
tracts  ”  is  the  great  bugbear  to  legislation 
repressive  of  this  mode  of  gambling  by 
million  tire- ;  but  the  “  sanctity  of  con¬ 
tracts  ”  off- rs  no  impediment  to  legisla¬ 
tion  hostile  to  ordinary  ’orms  of  gambling 
by  “sports,”  though  the  latter  is  ten 
times  less  hurtful  to  the  public  than  the 
former.  It  was  thought  that  the  Boards 
of  Trade  of  the  great  produce  mrrketB 
might  be  able  to  suppress  or  check  the 
evil,  but  little  is  now  to  be  hoped  lor 
from  this  igency.  Some  time  ago  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  estab  isl  ed  a  rule 
by  which,  in  case  of  settlement!,  where  i 
corner  was  alleged  to  have  existed,  the 
losers  might  demand  the  appointment  of 
an  arbitration  committee  to  fix  the  teriUB 
for  settlement.  A  week  ago,  howevei, 
this  rule  was  repeal  d  by  a  la'ge  majority 
of  the  Board  on  the  ground  that  the 
abuses  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  as  scanda¬ 
lous  as  those  it  was  intended  to  restrain. 
For  every  evil  there  must  be  a  remedy,  and 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  our  legislators 
to  discover  one  for  corners  in  produce. 
- - - 

CHEAP  “WHI8K*Y”  FOR  EVER!!! 

Secretary  Folger  in  his  report  to 
Congress  puts  the  total  net  revenue  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  at  $408,525,250  and  the 
net  expenditures  at  $257,981,440,  leaving 
a  surplus  revenue  of  $145,543,810,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  was  applied  to  the 
payment  ol  the  public  debt.  Every  dol¬ 
lar  of  the  money  applied  to  this  purpose 


came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
and  the  people  have  to  pay  ar  average  of 
about  seven  tier  cent,  interest  for  money, 
-virile  the  Government  Can  obtain  all  it 
may  want  for  three  to  three-and-a-half 
per  cent.  Tbi9  mode  of  redeeming  the 
public  debt  is  equivalent,  ther  -fore,  to 
taking  money  from  a  man  to  whom  it  is 
worth  seven  per  cent,  to  pay  off  a  debt  on 
which  there  is  only  three  to  three-and-a- 
half  per  cent.  interest;  and  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  merely  the  people,  this 
is  simply  borrowing  at  seven  per 
cent,  to  lend  at  three  per  cent.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  previously  the 
American  people  wer.*  entirely  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  heavy  taxation,  they  have  during 
the  last  20  years,  borne  a  grievous  burthen 
with  marvelous  fortitude  end  patience; 
but  there  are  amide  indications  at  present 
that,  while  willing  to  endure  all  taxation 
necessary  to  meet  every  public  obligation, 
they  do  not  intend  to  tolerate  any  un¬ 
necessary  load.  The  present  Congresp  has 
just  been  sharply  reminded  of  this  among 
other  facts,  and  accordingly  several  meas¬ 
ures  have  already  been  introduced  lower¬ 
ing  or  entirely  removing  taxation  on 
several  commodities. 

Probably  the  most  powerful  influence 
brought  to  bear  uuon  Congress  for  the 
reduction  or  removal  of  taxation  on  any 
product  of  domestic  manufacturers  thatin 
favor  of  “free”  or  nearly  free  “whiskey,” 
including  all  spirituous  liquor  under  this 
term.  With  the  numerous  wealthy  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  these  intoxicants  money  is 
“no  object”  when  by  putting *ifc  “where 
it  will  do  the  most  good,”  taxes  on  their 
wares  can  be  reduced  or  removed  i  l to¬ 
gether.  The  lovers  of  cheap  “drunks” 
all  over  the  country  support  them,  and 
some,  like  Secretary  Folger,  to  whom  the 
price  of  a  “smile”  is  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence.  d  mong  the  latter,  after  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  the  Rural  boldly  takes  its  stand. 
We  are  always  in  favor  of  any  industry 
which  gives  profitable  employment  to  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population.  Does 
not  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  “whis¬ 
key”  do  this?  Will  not  the  reduction 
or  removal  of  taxation  on  it  extend  its 
use  a  d  its  effects  ?  Consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  labor  employed  in  raising  the 
costly  structures  necessitated  by  the  use 
of  “  whiskey  ” — the  distilleries,  rectify¬ 
ing  establishments,  liquor  stores  and 
palaces,  poor-houses,  court-houses,  pris¬ 
ons,  hospilals,  mad-houses,  etc,  etc. 
What  a  mighty  ai  my  of  honest  workmen 
earn  their  bread  in  erectii  g  all  these 
buildings  !  Then  think  of  the  vast  array 
of  those  employed  in  them — the  burly 
workmen,  draymen,  barkeepers,  polic3- 
men,  warders,  overpeers,  orderlies  and 
keepers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hangmen. 
Again,  see  what  a  highly  respectable 
class  is  supported  mainly  on  account  of 
the  sale  of  “whiskey” — learned  judges, 
physician?  and  surgeons  who  would  lose 
half  their  practice.  w  jre  it  not  for  the  sale 
of  “whiskey”;  scientific  chemists  skill¬ 
ful  in  preparing  adulterants;  gorgeous 
liquor  dealers  the  sj  lendor  of  whose  dia¬ 
monds  ai  d  apparel  is  well  set  off  by  the 
ragged  ness  and  squalor  of  their  best 
customers. 

Moreover,  the.  advance  of  medical  skill 
and  sanitary  science  has  given  so  many 
new  chances  for  long  life  to  the  physical 
weaklings  of  society  that  the  country 
would  be  soon  over-populated  were  it  not 
for  the  beneficent  aid  of  “whiskey”  in 
killing  off  the  moral  weaklings  of  the 
Dation.  All  these  and  a  hundred  more 
blessings  aie  now  enjoyed  by  us  from 
the  sale  of  heavdy  taxed  “whiskey,”  how 
much  grea'er  cause  for  thankfulness  shall 
we  not  have  when  the  taxes  are  lessened 
or  removed  so  that  for  a  couple  of  cents 
every  sot  can  make  a  scoundrel,  a  suicide, 
a  murderer  or  a  hog  of  himself! ! 

• - - 

BREVITIES. 


Read  Col;  F.  D  Curtis’s  article  on  “Reno¬ 
vating  a  Pv,or  Farm  ”  He  ought  to  have  con¬ 
tested  for  the  Rural  premiums. 

Mr.  Charles  Annin,  of  Ocean  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  sends  us  a  sample  of  sorghum  siiup  of 
a  clear  amber  color  and  of  excellent  quality. 

One  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  premiums 
are  offered  for  the  best  yields  of  the  new 
wheats  sent  to  subscribers  in  our  Free  Seed 
Distribution  of  1882.  The  reports  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  in  September  next  and  the  premiums 
awarded  in  October. 

A  Western  stock  paper  says  that  one  of 
the  great  disadvantages  which  the  railroad, 
would  labor  under  if  the  live-stock  trade 
should  be  largely  superseded  by  that  in  dress¬ 
ed  beef,  would  be  the  difficulty  of  securing 
return  fi eight.  Was  “return  freight ”  plen¬ 
tifully  secured  for  the  Western  trip  of  stock 
cars!  We  have  seen  miles  of  them  going 
westward  empty.  Coal,  iron  and  other  heavy 
freight  formed  their  ordinary  load  when 
bound  westward;  but  although  refrigerator 
cars  cannot  be  used  for  the  trnnsp  wtation  of 
these,  they  would  be  well  adapted  for  the 
hipraent  of  cauued  goods— oysters,  fruits, 
etc.,  as  well  of  other  varieties  of  fine  freight. 


Mrs.  Merritt  then  related  the  events  of  the 
night  and  gave  her  son  the  paper  of  which 
Patience  bad  told  her. 

“My  uncle’s  will  mother?  Why,  where  did 
Patience  get  it?” 

“I  don’t  know  Barley,  unless  she  found  it  in 
the  house  last  night,  I  surmise  she  and  Jonas 
had  a  time  there,  and  that  she  ran  away;  her 
clothes  were  wet  and  tom  and  dirty,  and 
covered  with  green  moss  and  mud.  Jonas  is 
married;  but  he’s  got  no  wife;  if  the  poor 
child  lives  she'll  never  go  back.  As  long  as 
she  held  my  hand  she  kept  whispering,  ‘forger, 
thief,  villain;  I’ll  never  be  your  wife;  never, 
never,’  until  the  poor  creature  fell  into  a  sort 
of  daze  and  shut  her  eyes  and  never  moved 
again.  No,  my  dear  boy,  you  had  better  go 
back  again,  I  will  stay  with  Patience  until 
she  is  better  or — ” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


bring  himself  to  believe  this  was  more  than  a 
passing  affair ;  that  Patience  would  recover 
in  a  short  time;  nay.  at  times  his  wrath  would 
rise  at  the  thought  that  it  was  bis  daughter’s 
own  fault,  her  own  obstinacy  and  willfulness, 
that  had  brongbt  her  to  this  condition.  And 
he  clenched  his  hand  and  dashed  it  on  his 
knee,  as  the  thought  occurred  to  him  repeat¬ 
edly,  and  by  and  by  his  dread  disappeared 
and  gave  place  to  anger  at  the  disturbance 
of  his  plans. 

Soon  after  morning  broke,  the  doctor,  who 
recognized  at  once  the  serious  nature  of  the 
case,  returned.  Mrs.  Merritt  was  anxious  to 
go  home  for  a  short  time  to  procure  some 
necessaries,  and  her  own  affairs  were  trouble 
enough  for  her.  The  doctor  bid  her  hasten 
and  determined  to  stay  with  his  patient  until 
she  returned. 

Patience  lay  and  breathed,  but  gave  no 
other  sign  of  life.  Her  bounding  pulse  told  of 
the  inward  disturbance,  and  her  total  uncon¬ 
sciousness  showed  how  great  was  her  nervous 
disorder.  The  doctor’s  practised  eye  saw  with 
alarm,  these  direful  symptoms  and  he  sought 
Bartlett  to  confer  with  him. 


omen 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


THE  STOEY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FAEM 


ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  OUR  LADY 
READERS, 


HENRY  8TEWART. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  BEST  ARTICLES  ON  GIVEN 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

(Continued  from  page  S8S  ) 

While  these  events  were  occurring  there 
was  unofcher  sad  scene  at  Widow  Merritt’s 
house.  It  was  early  in  the  same  evening 
that  Barley  Merritt  arrived,  weary  and  travel 
stained,  and  without  knocking  or  announcing 
in  any  way  his  presence,  rushed  into  his 
mother’s  cottage.  No  persou  had  recognized 
him  as  he  passed  through  the  village,  the 
sole  passenger  in  the  stage  on  that  dreary 
evening. 

Mrs.  Merritt  was  alone  and  busy  knitting; 
tears  were  falling  from  her  eyes;  when  the 
door  opened  suddenly,  and  a  man  whom  she 
did  not  recognize,  rushed  in  and  clasped  her 
in  his  arms. 

“  God  bless  you,  mother!  I  have  come  back.” 

“  My  boy  !  my  boy  1”  exclaimed  the  startled 
woman,  and  fell  fainting  in  his  arms.  He 
laid  her  upon  the  sofa,  dashed  water  upon 
her  face,  poured  some  between  her  lips  and 
kissed  her  over  and  over  again.  Slowly  her 
eyes  opened ;  she  reached  out  her  hand  and 
again  fainted. 

“Oh,  I’ve  killed  her;  killed  her;”  cried 
Barley;  “why  was  I  not  more  careful  ?  I 
ought  to  have  gone  somewhere  else  first,  and 
then  broken  this  to  her." 

Soon  his  mother  revived  and  was  able  to 
speak.  “  It  was  too  much  for  me,  my  dear 
boy.  to  see  you  come  back  from  the  grave. 
Oh,  Barley,  how  I  have  suffered.  And  you, 
you  have  suffered  too,  my  dear  boy.  But  you 
are  alive  and  not  lost  as  I  have  supposed. 
Where  have  you  been  and  what  has  hap. 
pened  ?” 

41  But  tell  me  mother,  first,  how  is  Patience, 
and  is  she  married  ?” 

“  Alas  I  my  dear  boy,  I  have  bad  news  for 
you.  She  is  not  well.  And  she  was  married 
this  afternoon,  or  was  to  be  and,  I  suppose,  is.” 

“  Oh,  mother,  there  never  was  such  a  fate 
as  mine,  surely.  And  I  have  come  too  late 
after  all.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  now.  I  am 
worn  out.  A  week  ago  I  was  the  only  soul 
saved  from  a  ship  sunk  in  the  lake  as  I  was  on 
my  way  home;  I  floated  on  the  lake  on  the 
wrecked  vessel  three  days,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  I  have  been  traveling  to  reach  home, 
and  am  too  late.  Mother,  I  am  worn  out; 
make  me  &  warm  drink,  so  that  I  can  get 
some  sleep,  and  I  will  go  to  bed  and  try  and 
forget  niy  troubles.” 

And  the  good  woman  seeing  her  boy  needed 
nursing,  mixed  bita  one  of  her  old-fashioned 
possets  and  got  him  to  bed  where,  completely 
exhausted,  he  was  soon  buried  in  sleep. 

Then  came  the  hurried  call  of  Defiance 
Bartlett;  and  Mrs.  Merritt,  taking  a  look  at 
her  son  who  slept  soundly,  wrapped  her  cloak 
around  her,  took  her  lantern,  put  out  the 
light  in  the  house,  closed  her  door  and 
hastened  to  the  Bartlett  homestead.  She 
found  Patience  still  unconscious.  She  kissed 
the  pale  cold  cheeks:  quickly  removed  her 
drenched  clothing;  laid  her  in  the  bed;  heated 
water;  bathed  the  cold  feet,  and  wrapped 
the  chilled  limbs  in  warm  blankets;  washed 
the  stained  face  and  lips  and  chafing  the  cold 
limp  bands  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  doctor. 

He  scon  arrived,  and  after  a  time  restored 
the  fainting  girl  to  something  like  life;  but 
the  eyes  were  closed  and  she  seemed  to  sleep. 
It  is  a  nervous  attack  said  he.  Her  nerves  are 
all  unstrung  and  I  fear  she  will  have  brain 
fever.  He  ordered  ice  to  be  applied  to  the 
head  and  left  some  medicine:  told  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ritt  not  to  leave  the  patient  fora  moment,  and 
promised  to  return  early  in  the  morning. 

Soon  Patience  opened  her  eyes  and  seeing 
Mrs.  Merritt,  smiled,  and  tried  to  reach  out  her 
hand.  “Oh,  what  an  escape  I  have  had,  Mary. 
Look  in  my  clothes  and  get  a  paper.  It  is  for 
you.  Quick,  get  it  and  take  care  of  it  for 
Barley;  go  uow.”  And  she  again  closed  her 
eyes  and  turned  her  head  upon  the  pillow. 

Mrs.  Merritt  sought  and  found  the  paper 
and  put  it  safely  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress 
and  satdown  by  the  bedside  holding  Patience’s 
hand  in  both  of  her  own.  Now  and  then  a 
gentle  pressure  of  the  weak  hand  signified  a 
knowledge  of  her  presence;  but  slowly  the 
pressure  became  weaker  and  weaker  and  the 
hand  soou  became  passive  in  her  grasp. 

Her  father  came  several  times  to  inquire  if 
he  could  do  anything,  but  except  to  bring  a 
new  supply  of  ice,  he  could  do  nothing.  And 
bo  he  sat  by  the  kitchen  stove  and  smoked  and 
Bmoked  through  the  whole  night.  Was  his 
conscience  awakened  at  last  ?  Had  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  daughter  was  a  second  victim 
to  his  ungovernable  selfishness  and  iy  rannical 
obstinacy  ?  Ah,  uo  I  He  was  only  tbiukiug 
that  the  neighbors  might  blame  him  for  the 
effects  of  this  misjudged  and  forced  marriage, 
and  if  his  daughter  should  die  what  a  burden 
would  be  cast  upon  his  hands.  He  would  not 


TOPICS 


Our  lady  friends  have  no  doubt  read  in  the 
Rural,  “  Notes  from  a  Stockman,”  “Notes 
from  Rural  Clubs, ’’etc.  Now,  why  cannotwe 
have  “  notes  ”  also  ?  Notes  from  farm  homes, 
note  s  from  city  homes.  The  work  of  the  home 
is  of  equally  as  much  importance,  and  of  as 
great  magnitude,  as  the  kinds  done  by  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers  at  their  offices,  stores,  or  on 
the  farms.  No  one  enjoys  having  a  well  ar¬ 
ranged  house  with  everything  in  “apple-pie 
order,”  better  than  these  husbands  and  fathers 
who  come  home  at  night  tired  with  the  day’s 
labor. 

And  now  we  propose  to  give  our  friends 
who  love,  and  read  the  Rural,  a  chance  to 
talk  through  its  columns;  to  give  us  home 
experience;  or  perhaps  allow  us  to  take  peeps 
into  their  cosy  sitting  rooms;  clean,  tidy 
kitchens,  and  airy,  well  arranged  bed  rooms. 

We  think  that  it  will  add  greater  weight,  if 
we  show  our  appreciation  of  the  articles  which 
may  be  contributed,  in  a  substantial  manner, 
and  have  concluded  to  offer  tee  following  as 
a  partial  remuneration. 

First  let  us  Btate  the  subjects  selected  which 
seem  to  us  to  have  the  most  interest  for  the 
general  housekeeper  and  home  lover.  They 
are  as  follows: 

SUBJECTS. 

1.  The  city  and  country  kitchen. 

2.  A  modern  Christmas  dinner. 

8  Dining  in  the  old  time  and  the  new. 

4.  Rural  homes  within  and  without — or 
home  decorations  and  outside  surroundings. 

5  The  time  to  arise,  retire,  and  how  to  sys¬ 
tematize  the  work  for  the  day. 

6.  How  to  spend  the  evenings. 

7.  Personal  adornment  or  the  necessity  of 
looking  well  at  home,  vs.  untidiness. 

8  Our  American  Girls. 

9.  Woman’s  Recreations. 

10.  Amateur  art  work,  or  hints  for  home 
decoration. 

The  premiums  will  be  awarded  to  the  writer 
of  the  best  article  on  each  subject  and  in 
choosing  them  we  have  selected  those  of  equal 
value  as  to  cost,  though  some  will  be  more 
attractive  or  useful  perhaps  than  others.  But 
we  desire  to  suit  our  friends  in  this  matter, 
and  if  they  will  mention  their  choice,  it  shall 
be  our  pleasure  to  grant  it  if  possible. 

There  is  only  one  of  each  kind ;  so,  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  some  one  has  already  selected  that 
which  has  been  chosen  by  another,  we  shal 
use  our  very  best  judgment,  and  send  the  one 
we  consider  next  best  for  them. 

premiums. 

“  The  Ladies  of  the  White  House,  or  in 
the  home  of  the  Presidents."  By  Laura  C. 
Holloway.  This  is  a  book  of  600  pages  giving 
a  complete  history  of  all  the  women  who  have 
graced  the  White  House  from  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  down  to  Lucre tia  R.  Garfield,  with  a 
steel  portrait  of  each.  A  work  which  would 
adorn  and  honor  the  drawing  room  table  of 
any  lady. 

“History  of  Woman’s  Suffrage,”  in  two 
voluons,  950  pages  each.  An  exhaustive  work 
on  this  subject,  containing  twenty-four 
fine  steel  portraits  of  the  noble  women  who 
are  to  be  honored  for  their  labors  in  this  di¬ 
rection. 

Pickle  caster. 

One  dozen  silver  plated  teaspoons. 

Six  silver  plated  tablespoons. 

Six  silver  plated  forks. 

Child’s  drinking  cup. 

Carver,  fork  and  steel. 

One  child’s  knife,  fork  and  spoon. 

Six  rubber-handle  dessert  knives. 

The  books  we  offer  are  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der,  as  their  titles  indicate,  and  the  price  of 
each  is  $5,  so  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
value,  but  a  matter  of  choice  only ;  and  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  premiums. 

We  hope  that  this  offer,  which  closes  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1888  will  meet  with  a  hearty  re¬ 
sponse  from  all  who  are  interested  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Rural,  which  we  are  desir- 


AN  AFRICAN’S  IDEA  OF  JUSTICE, 


Coleridge  relates  a  story  to  this  effect- 
Alexander,  during  his  march  into  Africa,  came 
to  a  people  dwelling  in  peaceful  huts,  who 
knew  neither  war  nor  conquest. 
Gold  being  offered  him,  he  re¬ 
fused  it,  saying  that  bis  sole 
object  was  to  learn  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

“  Stay  with  us,”  said  the 
chief,  “as  long  as  it  please th 
thee.” 

During  this  interview  with 
rhii.jv  the  African  chief,  two  of  his 

/>  subjects  brought  a  case  be- 

V  '  C~„  fore  him  for  judgment.  The 

/  j  >,  -V  dispute  was  this:  the  one  had 

S-f)  bought  a  piece  of  ground 

•  which,  after  the  purchase,  was 

found  to  contain  a  treasure, 
n  for  which  he  found  himself 

•  v- -  bound  to  pay.  The  other  re- 

) - •  fused  to  receive  anything, 

>  stating  that  he  had  sold  the 

ground  with  what  it  might  be 
found  tj  contain,  apparent 
or  concealed. 

Said  the  chief,  looking  at 
the  one,  “You  have  a  son,” 
. . .  ,  and  to  the  other,  “  you  have 

^"*v  a  daughter;  let  them  be  mar. 

!  ried,  and  the  treasure  given 

l-  them  as  a  dowry.” 

/  Alexander  was  astonished. 

I  44  And  what.”  said  the  chief, 

I  “  would  have  been  the  decision 

!  in  your  country?” 

I  “  We  should  have  dismissed 

the  parties  and  seized  the 
treasure  for  the  king’3  use.” 

“  And  does  the  sun  shine 
in  your  country?”  said  the 
chief:  “does  the  rain  fall  there?  Are  there 
any  cattle  there  which  feed  upon  the  herbs 
and  green  grass?" 

“Certainly,” said  Alexander, 

“  Ah  I”  said  the  chief,  “  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
those  innocent  cattle  that  the  Great  Being 
permits  the  sun  to  shine,  the  rain  to  fall,  and 
the  grass  to  grow  in  your  country." 


The  Progressive  Farmer  at  the  Station.— Fig.  476, 

"  Moanin’,  doctor,  how’s  the  gal  ?  I  guess 
she’ll  be  up  soon,  won’t  she  i  I  don’t  know 
how  we’re  goin’  to  get  along  without  her.” 

“  Your  daughter  may  be  dead  before  night, 

Mr.  Bartlett.  If  she  lives  over  the  day  she 
will  have  brain  fever,  and  what  the  result 
may  be  God  only  knows.  What  brought  on 
this  attack  ?” 

And  Bartlett  related  in  his  way  some  of  the 
history  of  the  case,  laying  continued  stress 
upon  the  willfulness  and  obstinacy  of  his 
daughter. 

The  doctor  who  had  heard  much  of  this  affair 
through  the  common  gossip  of  the  village 
easily  saw  through  it.  “Well,  sir,  it’s  the 
mercy  of  God  your  daughter  is  alive;  had  not 
the  bleeding  of  the  lungs  occurred  the  heart 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  ruptured 
and  she  would  have  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Now,  she  must  be  well  nursed;  she  must  not 
be  left  a  moment.  She  won’t  be  out  of  her 
bed  in  mouths  perhaps,  if  she  lives  over  the 
day.  But  she  must  be  kept  perfectly  still  and 
quiet.  You  cannot  hove  a  better  nurse  than 
Mrs.  Merritt,  and  you  had  better  keep  her 
here.  You  have  made  a  great  mistake,  Mr. 

Bartlett,  in  the  treatment  of  that  girl,  1  fear; 
and  you  have  brought  her  to  death’s  door. 

Now  you  will  have  to  exercise  great  patience 
and  nurse  her  carefully  or  you  will  lose  her  as 
you  lost  her  mother.”  And  then  the  doctor 
returned  to  his  patient. 

When  left  alone  Defiance  Bartlett  shook  his 
fist  at  the  departing  doctor.  “They’re  all 
alike”  said  he;  “they’re  all  agin  me.”  And  then 
he  left  the  house  and  went  out  to  feed  the  cows. 

When  Mrs.  Merritt  regained  her  home  she 
found  Barley  still  sleeping;  as  she  stooped 
over  him  to  kiss  his  lips  and  a  hot  tear  fell 
upon  his  cheek,  her  son  awoke.  “Mother, 
dear  mother,  what’s  the  matter?  Don’t  cry; 

I  can  bear  my  troubles  alone.  I  have  been 
dreaming,  and  somehow  it  seems  to  me  things 
may  yet  come  right.  I  am  going  back  again 
to-night.” 

4  Do,  my  boy,  if  you  are  able  to  travel ;  if 
not  stay  and  rest.” 

“No  one  here  has  seen  me,  mother,  and  I  can 
go  back  by  the  night  train  from  Goshen  and 
no  one  will  know  I’ve  been  here.  I  would 
rather  have  it  so.” 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

The  Live  Oak  Boys;  or,  the  Adventures 
of  Richard  Constable  afloat  and  ashore. 
By  Elijah  Kellogg.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publish¬ 
ers.  Price  $1.25.  Another  hook  for  boys 
that  has  a  healthful  tone,  and  a  treat  for 
w  hoever  may  be  fortunate  in  possessing  it. 

“  The  Prize4”  for  girls  and  boys.  A  month¬ 
ly  journal,  bound  handsomely  .having  a  finely 
colored  ebromo  on  the  first  page  of  each 
month.  No  one  could  fail  to  please  the  little 
folks  by  presenting  them  with  this  book. 
Price  only  75  cents,  and  is  published  by  Estes 
&  Lauriat,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Young  Silver  Seekers;  or,  Hal 
and  Ned  in  the  Marvelous  Country.  By 
Samuel  Woodworth  Cozzens.  Lee  &  Shep¬ 
ard,  Publishers.  Price  $1.  This  is  the  third 
and  last  volume  of  the  Young  Trail  Hunters 
series,  and  a  very  interesting  work  for  boys.  - 

Chatterbox  for  Christmas,  1883.  Estes 
&  Lauriat,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

These  book9,  which  have  been  issued  tor 
several  years  as  a  Christmas  book,  do  not 
lose  any  of  their  good  reputation  that  has  so 
long  been  established.  Nothing  printed  could 
be  fuller  of  pictures  and  good  stories. 


Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  name 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  inquire  of 
those  who  are.  7  he  leading  pomologists,  farm¬ 
ers  and  fruit-growers  will  tell  you  it  is  the 
best  paper.  It  was  established  in  1850  a* 
Moore- s  Rural  New  Yorker.  This  is  the  sixth 
year  of  its  present  tnanagement.  Its  first 
aim  is  to  make  rural  homes  happy  and  to  ele¬ 
vate  agriculture  to  its  proper  level— as  the 
noblest  occupation  of  man.  The  proprietors 
merely  ask  that  all  should  send  for  specimen 
copies — compare-  them  with  other  journals 
and— subscribe  for  the  best. 


ass 


THE  BUBAL  liEW-YOBKIB. 


DEC  IS 


ous  of  makiog  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
value.  It  will  be  a  good  time  for  some  one 
who  thinks  she  cannot  write  an  article  to  try 
and  thereby  surprise  herself  with  the  result 
of  such  an  effort.  We  shall  gladly  welcome  a 
talk  on  these  subjects  from  any  of  our  friends. 

- - 

A  CHAPTER  ON  BABIES. 

“Mrs.  Grey  is  the  greatest  woman  I  ever 
saw,”  said  Mrs.  Thurston,  as  she  took  a  low 
rocker  and  seated  herself  by  the  stove  in  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  sitting-room.  “  I  declare  it  takes  all 
sorts  of  folks  to  make  a  world!” 

“  Wbat  has  Mrs.  Grey  done  to  astonish  you 
again  ?"  said  Mi-b.  Wilson,  taking  up  her 
work,  for  she  was  well  aware  of  Mrs. 
Thurston’s  penchant  for  long  calls. 

“  Oh,  she  is  so  queer  1  She  is  always  doing 
things  so  different  from  any  one  else.  Just 
think;  she  was  feeding  her  six  months-old 
baby  with  oatmeal  pudding.” 

“  That  is  wholesome  food,  I  am  sure;  and 
I  presume  she  thinks  it  a  good  diet  for  the 
little  one.” 

“But  ike  idea  of  giving  such  stuff  to  a 
little  baby.” 

“  I  think  Mrs.  Grey  is  a  sensible  woman, 
and  knows  what  she  is  about;  that  child 
shows  that  he  is  well  cared  for;  1  never  saw 
a  healthier  boy  at  his  age,”  quietly  remarked 
the  lady,  as  she  arose  to  answer  the  door- bell, 
and  usher  in  the  clei  gyman’*  wife. 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Wilson  !  Poor  Mrs.  More’s  baby 
is  dead,  and  she  is  almost  broken-hearted.  It 
is  so  sad  that  one  after  another  of  her  little 
ones  are  taken  away  just  as  they  are  getting 
so  sweet  and  lovely.” 

“  This  is  the  fourth  baby  she  has  lost,”  said 
Mrs.  Thurston;  “l  really  believe  she  don’t 
know  how  to  take  care  of  them  properly.  How 
does  Mr.  More  feel  ?” 

“  He  is  not  a  man  to  show  his  feelings;  he  is 
quiet  and  sad,  but  very  tender  with  the  poor 
mother,”  replied  Mrs.  West. 

“  He  is  too  proud  to  show  his  feelings,  if  be 
has  any.”  said  Mrs.  Thurston;  ‘‘so  much  for 
old  men  marrying  young  wives;  1  never 
thought  he  cared  much  for  the  babies  1 

“  I  think  Mr.  More  ia  very  fond  of  bis  chil¬ 
dren;  and  he  certainly  feels  their  loss  deep¬ 
ly,”  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

“One  would  not  think  so  by  his  appear¬ 
ance  I  They - ” 

“Please  do  not  be  uncharitable;  people  dif¬ 
fer  in  the  manifestations  of  grief ;  and  1  often 
think  that  no  one  can  judge  of  another’s  feel¬ 
ings,”  said  Mrs.  West. 

“It  made  Mr,  Thurston  down  sick  when 
Ellen  died,  and  I  could  not  sit  up  for  weeks 
after  her  death.  Oh,  dear!  It  was  a  dread¬ 
ful  blow  to  us  both !  I  think  I  will  go  over  to 
Mrs.  More’s,  and  learn  the  particulars and 
she  drew  her  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and 
bid  the  ladies  adieu,  as  she  passed  out. 

“  I  am  sorry  she  has  gone,  but  she  will  not 
see  any  of  the  family,  as  Mrs.  More  is  lying 
down,  and  her  husband  is  sitting  by  her  bath¬ 
ing  her  head.  Mrs.  Thurston  is  not  a  nice 
person  to  go  to  the  bouse  of  mourning,  she 
lacks  delicacy  of  feeling  and  makes  too  many 
critical  remarks;  Mrs.  More  is  nearly  heart¬ 
broken;  theaauseof  baby’sdeath  was  an  over¬ 
dose  of  soothing  sirup.” 

“  Oh:  how  dreadful,  Mrs.  West;  how  did  it 
happen 

“  He  has  been  troubled  with  his  teeth  a  few 
days  past,  and  as  he  suffered  so  much  they 
sent  for  a  bottle  to  see  if  it  would  not  relieve 
him.  The  nurse  gave  him  a  full  dose  while 
they  were  at  tea;  when  his  mother  took  him, 
she,  not  knowing  he  had  taken  any,  gave  him 
another  teaspoonful ,  he  went  to  sleep  soon 
afterwards  and  never  awakened  again.  They 
saw  that  be  slept  heavily,  and  his  mother 
grew  frightened;  they  sent  for  the  doc¬ 
tor,  but  it  was  too  late.  This  is  why  the  poor 
mother  is  so  heartbroken.” 

“  I  do  not  wonder  at  it!  Poor  woman  she 
is  sadly  afflicted;  I  am  sorry  for  her!  It  was 
a  sweet  child"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  sighing 
heavily.  “  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  West,  that  I 
think  that  nurse  is  an  incompetent  perpon  to 
take  charge  of  an  infant  ?” 

“  I  have  thought  of  that  myself,  several 
times;  all  she  seems  to  care  for  is  to  have  a 
baby  look  nice  and  keep  still.  The  More  babies 
are  the  quietest  children  I  ever  saw;  not  much 
like  Mrs.  Grey’s  rollicking,  playful  little  one; 
but  Mrs.  Grey  knows  how  to  care  for  babies, 
she  always  feeds  and  dresses  them  herself;  she 
never  trusts  the  little  ones  with  a  hired  hand.” 

“Mrs.  Thurston  was  just  telling  me  how  she 
fed  the  baby  on  oat  meal,  as  if  it  was  almost 
an  outrage  on  humanity, ’’laughed  Mrs,  Wilson. 

“  Baby  Grey  Bhows  for  himself  that  he  has 
a  wise  mother;  he  has  never  had  a  sick  day  in 
his  life:  the  most  healthy  specimen  of  boyhood 
I  ever  saw;  I  do  not  like  to  condemn  or  cen¬ 
sure  my  neighbors,  but  really,  if  we  had  more 
Mrs.  Grey’s  in  our  community  and  fewer  Mrs. 
Thurston’s,  there  would  be  a  general  jubilee 
among  the  little  darlings  and  more  of  them 
would  grow  up  to  childhood.” 

“1  think  people  doctor  babieo  too  much,” 


said  Mrs.  Wilson.  “Do  you  know  what  caused 
Ellen  Thurston’s  death  ?” 

“  I  beard  it  was  taking  paregoric;  her 
mother  always  gave  it  to  her  for  every  trifling 
ailment;  and  one  day  she  took  a  four-ounce 
vial  full  in  less  than  an  hour,  because  she  had 
the  stomach  ache.” 

“  I  do  not  believe  in  doctoring  or  taking 
much  medicine;  the  less  the  better;  but  I  do 
believe  in  mothers  knowing  how  and  taking 
care  of  their  babies  themselves,  and  it  is  for 
their  own  happiness  as  much  as  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  little  ones.  Grandmother. 


Those  who  wish  to  read  the  first  news 
respecting  the  best  new  grains,  fruits  or  farm 
implements  from  actual  trial  should  read 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  is  by  all  good 
farmers  and  horticulturists  the  accepted  me¬ 
dium  for  the  introduction  of  all  new  plants 
and  implements. 


CONCERNING  MILK-FOOD  FOR  CHI1  - 
DREN-LONG  CLOTHES— TEM¬ 
PERATURE, 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


Mr.  Henry  Stewart  makes  this  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Rural  of  November  18:  “Cows’ 
milk  is  not  a  wholesome  food  for  children,  as 
a  rule,”  etc.,  etc.” — an  assertion  that  is  very 
remarkable  for  an  intelligent  person  to  make, 
and  one  from  which  many  persons  will  emphat¬ 
ically  dissent.  The  heelthiestaDd  best-grown 
children  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  reared 
chiefly  on  cows’  m  ilk.  The  diet  of  my  own 
child  from  four  months  of  age  until  he  was 
three  years  old,  consisted  almost  exclusively 
of  cows’ milk,  and  the  lad  had  never  a  day’s 
iilness,  and  was,  as  he  continues  to  be,  a  su¬ 
perb  specimen  of  splendid  health  and  physical 
development.  His  diet,  for  the  first  year,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  Dr.  Erne- 
line  Cleveland,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  finest 
physic!  ans — and  now,  alas!  dead! — and,  unti] 
he  was  six  months  old,  consisted  of  milk  di¬ 
luted  with  water  in  equal  proportions;  after 
six  mouths,  the  child  drank  the  milk  pure,  al¬ 
ways  luke-warm.  A  very  little  oatmeal  or 
bread  was  gradually  added,  but  in  very  small 
quantities.  Care  was  always  observed  not  to 
overload  the  child’s  stomach.  He  was  taught 
to  drink  the  first  week  of  his  happy  life;  and 
he  drank  his  milk  at  regular  intervals.  I 
mention  this  case  simply  because  1  know  best 
about  it,  aod  not  that  it  is  at  all  exceptional. 

I  do  think  this  about  milk  -that  it  does  not 
agree  equally  well  with  all  children.  At 
least,  1  have  beard  mother’s  say  that  their 
children  did  not  care  for  it,  etc.  I  think,  too, 
that  milk,  undiluted,  is  often  too  rich  for  a 
young  child’s  stomach.  I  think,  also,  that  the 
“  nursing-bottle  ”  is  au  “  utter  abomination,” 
and  I  never  see  a  child  making  use  of  It  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  extreme  discomfort.  It  is  so 
unnecessary,  as  a  rule,  as  all  children  of  aver¬ 
age  intelligence  can  be  taught  to  drink,  that 
it  is  surprising  that  mothers  ever  allow  it  to 
be  used,  both  on  account  of  the  work  it  in¬ 
volves  to  keep  it  wholesome,  and  the  bad  re¬ 
sults  that  accrue  from  its  use  when  it  is  not 
kept  clean  and  sweet. 

There  are  other  cases,  too,  where  cows’ 
milk  does  not  prove  wholesome  for  children, 
and  that  is  where  it  is  mixed  with  what 
should  not  go  into  a  young  child’s  stomach : 
sugar,  aud  such  starchy  ingredients  as  farina, 
corn-starch,  etc.  Pure  cows’  milk  contains 
every  ingredient  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
the  child ;  it  is  less  sweet  than  the  mother’s 
milk,  but  when  this  is  not  available,  there  is 
nothing,  taken  all  in  all,  that  so  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  Nature’s  food,  that  is  generally 
available  as  the  milk  of  the  cow,  and  the 
more  of  it  that  children  eat  and  digest  the 
better  for  them.  Ah  adult  can  live  entirely 
upon  it,  and  enjoy  very  fair  health.  At  least, 

I  have  been  told  of  a  gentleman  in  busi¬ 
ness  near  Philadelphia,  whose  sole  food  for 
several  years  had  consisted  of  cows’  milk,  and 
he  enjoyed  av.  rage  health.  Of  couise,  he 
was  an  invalid  when  he  began  to  live  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  it,  and  finding  that  he  could  as¬ 
similate  it  better  than  any  other  food,  he  dis¬ 
carded  all  other  diet  aud  recovered  his  health. 
Indigestion  is  unquestionably  at  the  bottom 
of  most  disorders,  and  it  is  now  a  theory  that 
It  produces  even  rheumatism.  Among  chil¬ 
dren,  four  fifths  of  all  their  ailments  are 
probably  produce  !  by  putting  into  the  stom¬ 
ach  food  that  it  canuot  and  should  not  digest 
— bits  of  cake  aud  pie  ami  scraps  of  meat,  a 
piece  of  pickle,  green,  hard  fruits,  nuts,  weak 
doses  of  tea  and  coffee,  cheese,  crackers — 
whatever  the  child  may  happen  to  want,  or  be 
on  the  table,  or  convenient  in  the  closet.  It 
is  the  plainest  of  common  sense  that  before  a 
child  has  teeth  it  has  no  busineas  with  food 
that  requires  mastication.  There  are  some 


things  that  Nature  thoroughly  understands, 
and  this  is  one  of  them;  and  those  mothers 
who  chew  food  between  their  own  teeth  (often 
decayed  ones  at  that),  and  then  transfer  the 
morsel  to  the  mouth  of  the  child — oh,  me! 
they  are  very  dreadful,  to  say  the  least! 

And,  to  my  mind,  there's  another  thing  that 
Nature  never  intended — that  a  child’s  limbs 
should  be  burdened  with  “long  clothes.”  The 
yards  of  flannel  and  cambric  that  some  babies 
are  obliged  to  bear,  roust  in  the  long  run  be 
the  death  of  them.  The  movements  of  a  child 
should  be  as  free  as  possible.  No  other  living 
creature  brought  into  this  world  could  exist 
if  tied  up  and  bundled  up  like  most  little 
human  beings. 

Temperature.—  I  was  ushered  into  a  parlor 
two  or  three  days  ago  where  the  temperature, 
I  should  guess,  was  80  degrees.  The  sun 
without  shone  so  fieroely  that  I  could  scarce¬ 
ly  :  ee  to  guide  my  horse — it  shining  full  in 
my  face — but  in  that  purgatorial  room — 
clean  and  tidy  as  possible— the  immaculate 
windows  were  blinded  to  keep  out  the  blessed 
sunshine — the  giver  and  keeper  of  life— while 
a  “  Baltimore  Heater  ”  was  at  its  “top  bent” 
of  giving  out  heat.  Both  the  ladies  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  house  were  invalids,  and  who 
could  expect  otherwise  >  A  thermometer  can 
be  bad  for  15  cents — ask  Sauta  Claus  to  bring 
you  one— and  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
house  very  near  to  hospital  heat,  which  is  08 
degrees.  People  who  live  in  hot  rooms,  un¬ 
less  they  remain  in  them  constantly,  always 
suffer  from  colds.  Have  an  open  fire  in  the 
JiviDg  room  if  you  can  manage  it — wood  is 
best — and  contrive  to  manage  it!  There's 
nothing  like  one  for  keeping  a  room  in  a 
healthful,  wholesome  condition,  as  it  is  an  un¬ 
failing  ventilator,  and  it  never  gives  one  a 
headache.  Besides,  if  you  have  an  open  fire, 
you  make  sure  of  having  jour  room  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  thing  beautiful  and  bright  be¬ 
yond  all  question, 

- -  — — - - 

PEEPS  ACROSS  THE  WAY. 

NO.  2. 

MAY  MAPLE. 

This  raw,  cold,  disagreeable  morning  I  saw 

Mrs.  L - ’s  baby  boy,  who  is  lees  than  18 

months  old,  trotting  around  nut-of  doors, 
with  his  feet  and  limbs  entirely  bare:  his 
short  dress  merely  covered  the  shoulders  and 
upper  part  of  the  tody.  I  couldn’t  help  pity¬ 
ing  the  child,  and  wondered  if  it  was  for  want 
of  proper  clothing  that  he  was  allowed  to  go 
so  destitute.  I  had  been  well  clad  with- warm 
wraps,  and  yet  bad  felt  the  effects  of  the  chil¬ 
ling  autumn  wind. 

Upon  inquiry  1  found  that  it  was  through 
pure  neglect  that  little  Johnny  was  without 
htH  warm  drawers,  stockings  and  shoes. 
Little  sister  had  been  too  eager  to  play,  and 
bad  neglected  to  dress  him,  as  she  ought. 

“  But,”  said  bis  mamma,  “  he  is  so  used  to 
all  sorts  of  treatment,  he  doesn’t  seem  to 
mind  it.”  • 

“Will  not  the  child  take  a  cold  that  will 
bring  on  a  dangerous  illness  I"  said  I. 

“  1  suppose  there  is  a  risk  in  letting  him  run 
out  so;  but  I  have  so  many  things  to  ’tend  to, 
that  I  scarcely  give  him  a  thought  so  long  as 
he  is  quiet;  but  I  guess  he  bad  better  come 
in  and  she  shivered  as  the  searching  wind 
rushed  in  at  the  opeD  door. 

“Hattie,  go  bring  the  baby  in  and  put  on 

his  shoes  and  stockings,”  said  Mrs.  L - to  a 

little  girl  some  five  or  six  years  of  age. 

The  little  girl  came  in  with  the  little  brother 
and  began  hunting  for  Ibe  mfssing  garments, 
when  1  discovered  that  she  wasas  thinly  clad, 
and  was  already  complaining  of  a  hard  cold. 

It  was  no  longer  a  mystery  why  Mrs.  L - . 

had  to  send  for  a  physician  so  frequently  that 
it  needed  much  more  than  all  her  spare 
change  to  pay  the  druggist  for  medicine.  A 
little  careful  supervision  over  Hattie  and  her 
allotted  tasks,  in  the  morning— making  sure 
first  that  Hattie  was  properly  dressed  l'or  the 
season  and  then  that  the  baby-boy  was  so 
thoroughly  well  dressed  that  he  could  not  pull 
off  any  part  of  his  clothes — would  have  saved 
her  a  world  of  anxiety  and  the  children  a 
great  amount  of  suffering.  Besides,  a  large 
sum  of  money  that  went  for  the  doctor’s 
visits  might  have  been  saved  to  purchase  con¬ 
veniences  for  the  house  and  yard. 

The  evil  effects  of  a  cold  taken  in  childhood 
often  follow  one  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  making  life  a  wearisooje  burden. 
What  a  responsibility  do  careless  or  thought¬ 
less  mothers  take  upon  themselves  in  thus 
neglecting  their  maternal  duties.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  those  who  really  have  no  possible 
means  of  ma  king  their  offsprings  comf  orta  ble ; 
but  for  those  who  from  indolence  or  thought¬ 
less  mismanagement  allow  opportunities  for 
such  suffering,  there  really  is  no  excuse. 

- - 

THE  LIGHT  OF  TO-DAY  AND  OF 

OTHER  DAYS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

1  kumkmkek,  wheu  a  little  girl,  seeing  long, 
thin  candles  called  rushlights.  They  were 


used  at  night  I  think  in  a  eick  room,  or  where 
a  light  was  required  for  children,  and  they 
were  made  by  stripping  rushes  of  the  outer 
covering  and  dipping  the  pith  with  a  little  of 
the  bark  on  it  into  hot  tallow.  It  was  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme  of  the  electric  light. 

I  fear  in  many  country  homes  enough  care 
is  not  taken  that  the  light  shall  be  the  best. 
The  children  sit  to  read  or  study  with  their 
heads  close  to  the  lamp  and  the  heat  is  often 
more  injurious  than  the  bad  light  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  would  have  been.  Then,  again,  through 
want  of  cleauing  half  the  light  is  lost,  and 
also  from  failu  re  to  cut  the  wick.  An  old 
tray  to  hold  all  utensils  and  a  bottle  of  dis¬ 
solved  washing  foda  with  good  oil,  and  soft 
cloths  will  do  away  with  the  terrors  of  lamp 
cleaning.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  keeping 
all  utensils  in  proper  order,  and  doing  the 
work  with  regularity.  If  the  oil  i-.  dark  and 
“  gums”  up,  the  wick  it  is  not  safe  and  should 
be  changed ;  for  it  is  poor  economy  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  buy  a  low  grade.  In  “Every-day 
House”  we  do  not  use  small  hand  lamps,  for 
though  sperm  candles  are  more  expensive 
they  are  safer  and  better  for  children  to  carry 
and  when  the  boys  and  girls  crowd  round 
the  table  during  the  long  Winter  evenings 
there  is  nothing  more  uecessaiy  than  that 
they  should  have  good  light  so  ns  not  to  in¬ 
jure  their  sight,  as  is  often  done  without  any 
one  perceiving  the  mischief  in  progress  un¬ 
til  it  is  too  late,  when  a  little  care  would  have 
prevented  what  could  not  afterward  be  cured. 

- ♦ - 

TO  MAKE  CHRISTMAS  WREATHS,  ETC. 

Very  pretty  decorations  may  be  made  with 
moss  and  everlasting  flowers.  The  moss  that 
resembles  minute  ferns  is  the  best.  Pick  it 
all  opart  and  spread  it  out  and  dry  for  two 
or  three  days.  Put  common  washing  blue¬ 
ing  into  warm  water  until  it  is  a  very  dark 
blue,  and  pour  over  the  moss;  it  will  color 
it  green,  or,  at  least,  will  prevent  its  turning 
yellow.  Care  roust  be  taken  that  the  water 
is  not  too  blue,  or  it  will  show  when  the 
moss  is  dry.  Better  color  a  little  first,  then 
add  water  or  blueing  if  needed.  Cut  paste¬ 
board  in  any  desired  form,  al  out  an  inch 
wide;  gather  the  moss  in  little  clusters  and 
sew  neatly  on  it,  taking  care  that  it  is  all 
covered.  Take  everlasting  flowers  (helichry  - 
sums  are  among  the  best),  cut  the  stems  short 
and  dip  in  glue  or  paste,  and  insert  in  the 
moss.  Beautiful  wreaths,  crosses  and  letters 
for  mottoes  may  be  made  that  will  retain 
tbei  r  colors  for  years.  The  words  “Merry 
Christmas,”  “Welcome,”  etc,,  are  beautiful 
made  in  this  way. 

- — 

Horsford’s  Acl<l  Phosphate 
IN  DYSPEPSIA. 

Francis  H.  Atkins,  A.  A.  Surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  says:  “For  dyspepsia,  whether  in  the  lean 
or  corpulent,  in  nervous  debility  and  in  night 
sweats  of  consumption,  it  has  commonly  giv¬ 
en  speedy  benefit,  and  some  of  my  army 
friends  are  quite  enthusiastic  about  it.” — Adv. 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-Y0RK1R. 


The  Great  National  Weekly  Journal  of  Rural  Enterprise. 

Thousands  of  congratulatory  letters  from  the  best  farmers,  gardeners  and  agricultural  students  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Real  worth,  originality,  candor,  devotion  to  the  real  interests  of  the  rural  people  of  the  country  may 
be  demonstrated  as  being  the  chief  objects  which  inspire  the  Rural/ s  management.  Inquire  of  those  who 
read  the  RURAL  NEW- YORKER.  Examine  it  carefully  for  yourselves  and  then  judge.  The  R.  N-Y.  has  no 
need  to  exaggerate  its  merits  and  has  no  desire  to  do  so.  It  desires  only  to  state  the  truth.  Its  pecuniary 
standing  is  second l  to  that  of  no  other  paper.  Its  writers  are  the  ablest  in  the  world.  Its  engravings 
are  by  the  best  artists,  from  nature.  It  is  the  first  to  have  established  experiment  grounds— the  first  to 
have  inaugurated  the  Free  Seed  Distributions  which  have  disseminated  over  the  land  the  most  valuable 
seeds  and  plants  now  cultivated. 

The  White  Elephant,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Blush  Potatoes — the  Cuthbert  Rasphm  ry — Blount's  White  Pi  oil  fie  and  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  coins — the  Rural  Branching  Sor- 
ghum,  and  100  others  might  he  mentioned.  These  have  been  sent  to  subscribers  without  charge.  An  account  of  its  Free  Seed  Distribution  for  1883  will  he  forwarded  upon  application. 
The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  costs  more  in  its  make-up  than  any  other  farm  or  garden  journal  published.  It  k  a  weekly  and  a  daily  farmers'  paper  combined.  It  is  a  conscientious, 
sparkling  paper — a  household  paper — a  complete  Practical  paper  of  Rural  affairs.  It  is  for  the  North,  South,  East  and-  West.  It  is  original  throughout.  It  is  the  Leading  Horticultural 
and  Agricultural  Weekly  of  America.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  its  contributors ,  the  ablest  ever  collected  together  by  any  journal  of  any  kind  whatever. 


Sir  J.  B.  I.iiwcs, Burl .  .  ..tiothamuted,  England. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon.  Hants  &  Wills,  Apl  Col. 

William  Robinson,  K  H.S.,  Editor  and  Foun¬ 
der  of  llie  p  tulon  Garden .  ...  “ 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Sheffield  Scientific 

School,  Yule  Colic^e. . Conn. 

Gen.  W.  H  Noble . . .  “ 

Prof  F.  II  Stoier.  Hussey  Institute . Mass. 

Levi  Stoekbrldge,  Ex  Pffefl.  Aarl.  Col .  “ 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston .  ...  “ 

William  Falconer,  Cambridge  University. .  *• 

Richard  Goodman,  Prca.  J.  C.  C .  “ 

Hon.  Ben  l'erley  Poore .  “ 

Richard  Goodman,  Jr . . .  " 

James  R.  Nichols,  M  D . . .  “ 

Dr.  Geo  B,  boring,  r .  s.  Com.  Ag .  “ 

Prof.  W.  /.  Beal,  Agl.  College .  Mich. 

Pres.  T.  T.  Eyou,  Pom.  Society .  " 

Secretary  C.  A.  Garlleld .  “ 

S.  B.  Peck . “ 

C.  E.  Thorne,  Farm  Man.  State  Agl  Col . Ohio. 


Among  the  enterprising 


Dr,  John  A.  Warder . Ohio. 

W.  I.  Uhamherlalu. . .  “ 

Waldo  P  Brown . “ 

H.  F  Johnson .  Illinois. 

Prof.  G.  K.  Morrow,  State  Agl.  Col .  “ 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas..... .  “ 

Prof.  G.  VV.  French.... . “ 

Prof  E.  M.  Shelton.  Agricultural  College.  .Kan. 
Prof.  Thomas  Meehan,  Author  of  Native 

F.owersand  Ferns . Pa. 

Mrs.  Marr  Wager-Fisher .  “ 

W.  G.  Luring,  Sr .  “ 

Henry  '■tewurt . N.  J. 

K,  Williams .  “ 

Col.  M.  C.  Weld . “ 

tra  J.  Blackwell  . * 

Mrs  J  K.  MuCouaughty .  “ 

Ex-Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas . Neb. 

Gen.  W.  G  LeDuc,  Ex-U.  S.  Com.  Ag . Minn. 


Prof.  C.  C.  Georgesou,  Agr.  Col . Texas. 

Charles  Shinn . Cal. 


J.  B.  Armstrong . 

Lnthcr  Burbank . . .  . 

“Maud  Meredith” . 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Dunlap . 

Prof.  G  C.  Ca’dwell.  Cornell  University 
Prof.  1.  P  Roberts,  Farm  Manager  “...  . 

Prof.  1,.  B  Arnold . . 

Dr.  A.  R  Ledonx . 

W.  C.  Barry . 

Charles  Downing . . 

Samuel  B  Parsons . 

Samuel  Par-ons,  Jr . 

A.  B  Allen . 

Prof.  K  W.  Stewart . 

Cob  K  D.  Curtis . 

Peter  B.  Mead . 

Rev.  E  1*.  Roe . 

James  Hogg . 

Forrest  K.  Moreland .  . 

•Jonathan  Talcott . 

Lorenzo  Rouse . 

Nelson  Ritter . 


Cal. 

Iowa. 
.Wig. 
N.  Y. 


L  A.  Roberts . . . 

D.  S.  Marvin . 

a.  M.  Doolittle. . 

Mrs.  W.  V.  Asplowall . 

u.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M . 

M.  JB.  Prince  .  . 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack  . 

Prof.  S.  M  Tracy . 

...N.  Y. 

M 

•  i’.X.C. 

Yuan. 

...Mo. 

Adeline  Story . 

Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay. . . 

H.  W,  Ravenel  . 

.  .Ky. 

.  ..s  c. 

Prof.  J.  M.  McBryde . 

Prof.  W.  V.  BeUamv . 

...Va. 

...Ala. 

M.  B.  HUlyaru . 

«» 

Prof.  A.  E.  Btount.  Farm  Manager  AgrT.Col..Col. 
T.  H.  Hoskins,  JI.  D . Vt. 


O  S.  Bliss .  “ 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Rowell .  “ 

Prof.  F.  A.  Gulley,  Farm  Manager  Agr’l  Col.,Mlsa. 
And  not  less  than  600  others  among  our  subscr  lbers. 


FEATURES  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  FOR  1883, 

we  have  to  announce  a  series  of  ably  written  articles,  the  publication  of  which  will  be  begun  in  a  few  weeks: 

By  Hon.  C.  M.  Clay.  Subject:  “Sheep  Husbandry.”  By  Sir  J,  B.  Lawks.  Subject  not  yet  determined.  By  Geo.  B.  Loring.  Subject  not  yet  determined.  By  Hon.  Ben  Perley 
Poore.  Subject:  “  Making  Homes  Hapx>v.”  By  Pres.  Levi  Stockbrioge.  Subject:  “  The  Agricultural  Needs  of  Dakota  and  Montana.”  By  Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow.  Subject:  1st.  "  The  Ped¬ 
igree  Question.”  2d.  “  Lessons  from  the  Fat  Stock  Shows.”  By  Rev.  E  P.  Roe.  “How  to  Secure  the  Best  Returns  in  Strawberry  Culture.”  By  James  R  Nichols,  M.  D.  “  Facts  Learned 
from  25  years  experience  in  Conducting  an  Experiment  Farm.”  By  Prof.  J.  M.  McBryde.  Subject:  “Farm  Seeds,  their  Parity  aud  Vitality,”  By  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal.  Subject:  “Should  all 
Students  be  compelled  to  Labor  at  an  Agricultural  College  i”  By  H  W.  Ravenel.  Subject:  “  The  Introduction  of  Japan  Clover  into  this  Country.”  By  W.  A.  Armstrong.  Subject:  “The 
Means  of  Agricultural  Improvement.” 

The  Most  Valuable  Series  of  Articles  ever  Presented, 

to  assist  the  Farmer  whose  means  are  limited  or  whose  farm  is  not  paying  him  will  begin  early  in  the  New  Year,  written  by  farmers  who  commenced  in  poverty  and  are  now  successful.  The 
title  of  these  essays  will  be  _  _ 

Profitable  Farming  for  a  Poor  Man. 

This  series  of  articles,  which  will  extend  through  1883,  were  secured  by  the  offer  of  Premiums  iast  Summer  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  wish  was  expressed  that  those  farmers  who 
had  passed  the  trying  ordeal  from  poverty  to  comfortable  circumstances  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  would  heartily  enter  the  contest  and  TELL  HOW  THEY  DID  IT.  The  response  was  most 
gratifying,  and,  ms  we  have  said,  the  series  promise  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  stugglino  farmers  of  the  country. 

Besides  its  Experiment  Farm — the  first  to  ha,  e  been  established  ui  connection  witn  Farm  Journalism — the  Rukai.  owus  Hort.  Experiment  Grounds  wherein  all  new  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants  and  Blackberries,  as  well  as  ornamental  shrubs,  trees  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  tested.  Reports  are  made  Btrictly  m  accordance  with  the  results  of  such  tests, 
without  the  least  favoritism  to  the  originator,  introducer  or  advertiser.  At  the  farm  all  new  grains,  grasses,  forage  plants,  roots,  etc. ,  are  tested  in  the  same  way.  Hence  the  Rural  New- 
Yorkek  has  become  the  accepted  medium  for  the  introduction  of  all  new  plants,  seeds,  agricultural  implements,  u  nits,  large  and  small.  It  presents  accurate  portraits  of  farm  animals,  as  well 
as  of  ail  new  grains  and  fruit,  so  that,  divested  of  the  exaggerations  so  common  ill  many  publications,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  form  a  crrect  idea  of  the  novelty  presented.  Th»  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  conducted  by  real  farmers  whose  first  aim  it  is.  irrespective  of  advertising  and  merely  pecuniary  or  personal  interests,  to  tell  the  whole  truth  in  so  far  as  they  know  it.  Hence  it  is 
that  it  combines  the  True  Interests  of  the  Farm,  Garden,  Orchard  and  Country  home  with  the  Editorial  Laoors  of  a  Weekly  Rural  Home  periodical 


in  our  last  Free  Seed  Distribution  for  the  best  yields  of  the  Indian  Corn  and  Wheats  therein  offered.  Those  for  Corn  yields  are  now  being  awarded,  and  the  awards  will  be  printed  in  a  few’ 
weeks.  Those  on  Wheat  will  be  awarded  next  September  (18S3).  In  the  Present  Free  Seed  Distribution  it  is  proposed  to  offer  a  large  amount  for  the  best  seedlings  raised  from  the  Great 
Niagara  Grape,  700,000  seeds  of  which  will  be  distributed  amoog  Rural  subscribers.  It  is  presumed  that  the 


ARMY  OF  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEEDLING  GRAPE  GROWERS 


will  create  an  enthusiasm  beside  which  all  other  fruit  enthusiasms  pale,  and  which  will  be  worth  millions  upon  millions  to  the  Grape  Industry  of  our  favored  country. 

All  good,  progressive  farmers  are  solicited  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  They  will  find  that  the  above  statements,  though  apparently  ‘vainglorious,”  are  absolute 
facts,  and  the  old  friends  of  the  paper  will  heartily  indorse  them.  The  lowest  price  tor  the  R.  N.  Y.  is  and  will  be  $2,00  par  year.  Those  woo  subscribe  for  it  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Household,  or  other  journals  clubbing  with  us  will  be  furnished  the  Seed  Distribution  with  either  of  the  above  for  respectively  $2.75  and  $3.00  a 
“year.  Those  who  subscribe  for  the  Rural  separately  are  required  to  send  two  three-cent  stamps  in  p  trt-pay  ment  of  the  postage  on  the  next  Free  Distribution. 


Tlicmsands  of  Testimonials  from  the  Best  Men  in  the  Country. 


“Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  you  have  achieved  in  making  the  Rural 
one  of  the  best  journals  1  have  over  become  acquainted  with.  For  15  years  or  more  i  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Rural,  aud  each  succeeding  year,  while  under  its  present  man¬ 
agement,  1  have  be^n  pleased  to  see  the  sure  and  steady  progress  it  has  been  making  until  it 
now  stands  pre-eminent,  always  doiug  better  than  it  has  promised.  What  the  Rural  ad¬ 
vises  I  have  no  heeitancy  in  adopting;  what  it  condemns  1  fiud  it  best  to  let  alone.  Its  edi¬ 
torials  are  an  outgrowth  of  careful  thought  regarding  the  present  and  future  interests  of 
agriculture.  Its  Free  Seed  Distributions,  and  the  results  of  its  experiments  given  to  its 
readers  and  patrons,  mark  a  step  far  in  advance  of  any  journal  of  my  acquaintance.  In  a 
word,  an  investment  in  the  Rural  pays  a  better  dividend  than  one  in  any  other  agricultural 
periodical  in  the  land.” 

Logan  Co.,  Ohio.  Geo.  A.  Henry. 

“  I  fully  agree  with  you  as  to  the  necessity  of  elevating  the  tone  and  style  of  our  peri¬ 
odical  agricultural  literature.  In  this  respect  you  are  doing  the  beet  work  I  know  of  any¬ 
where.  Cheapness  is  certainly  incompatible  with  quality.  It  may  secure  quantity.  Such 
journals  as  yours  are  well  worth  their  price,  and  I  believe  they  are  gradually  developing  and 
educating  a  class  of  agricultural  readers  who  appreciate  this  fact,  and  who  will  be  willing  in 
the  near  future  to  pav  a  first-class  price  for  a  first-class  paper." 

J.  M.  McBride, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  iu  the  S.  C.  College. 

“  My  visit  to  your  farm  yesterday  was  a  most  instructive  one,  aud  I  do  not  know  where 
a  man  could  go  in  this  country  to  get  more  valuable  information  ou  general  agriculture.  I 
feel  that  you  are  doing  a  great  and  good  work,  aud  its  lesults  must  be  of  vast  beutlit  to  the 
whole  cotiutry.  I  hope  your  health  will  be  spared  until  your  fondest  hopes  are  realized  in 
the  work  you  seem  to  have  so  much  at.  heart.”  J.  H.  Keall, 

Sec.  of  the  Am.  Agricultural  Association  and  Editor  of  its  Journal. 

The  Vermont  Watchman,  in  its  ably  conducted  Agricultural  Department,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  Fair  Number  of  the  Rural  New  YORKER,  says:  “  This  wonderfully  able 
and  successful  journal  now  confessedly  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  agricultural  newspapers  of 
the  world.  No  other  approaches  it  iu  the  value  of  its  articles,  the  abundance,  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  engravings,  or  in  the  relative  cheapness  of  its  price.” 

“  I  like  the  spirit  and  vigor  with  which  you  conduct  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  is  a 
varied,  animated  and  interesting  sheet,  and  its  columns  of  agricultural  information  are  the 
best  I  know  of.  The  courage  of  your  convictions  and  opinions  is  admirable,  both  in  respect 
to  what  you  think  yourself  and  what  you  suffer  others  to  say.”  B.  F.  Johnson. 

Champaign,  111. 

“The  Seed  Distribution  is  a  grand  institution.  It  may  pay  in  the  end,  but  no  ooe  but  a 
philanthropist  would  expend  his  money  in  that  way  and  look  for  his  reward.  Tt  does  good. 
In  another  inclosure  1  have  renewed  my  subscription  and  asked  for  seeds.” 

U.  8.  Internal  Revenue  Office,  Diat.  of  Kansas.  C.  W.  Keifer. 

“Tbe  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  best  paper,”  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


I  am  glad  to  report  that  several  of  the  most  intelligent  agriculturists  of  the  country  have 
told  me  of  late  that  they  thought  there  was  no  better  paper  in  the  country  of  the  kind  than 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  1  am  glad  to  say  that  l  am  of  the  same  opinion.” 

Ag’i  Col.,  Lansing,  Mich.  Prof.  A.  .T  COOK. 

“  The  Rural  is  decidedly,  and  in  every  way,  the  best  agricultural  paper  in  America. 
Last  year  we  said  ‘  one  of  the  best,’  but  now  it  has  shot  out  clearly  ahead  of  even  the  lead¬ 
ing  contestants  in  the  race.”  T.  H,  Hoskins,  M.D  , 

Ed.  Vermont  State  Journal. 

How  thankful  we  all  should  be  that  we  have  so  pure-toned  a  paper  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  our  loved  ones.  May  God  bless  the  editors  aud  the  contributors  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  David  Ukusrkrkr.  • 

Williams  Co.,  Ohio. 

The“  Aunu.al  Fair”  edition  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  simply  immense,  and  fortunate 
indeed  is  the  agriculturist  into  whose  hands  its  interesting  ana  instructive  pages  fall. — 
Chatham  Courier,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

The  Rural  New’  Yorker  would  be  a  great  advautage  to  every  farmer.  I  read  no  paper 
equal  to  it  in  agriculture,  and  I  read  many  of  them.  Thomas  P.  Thomas. 

Ohio  Co.,  W.  Va. 

I  spend  fully  fifty  dollars  annuallv  for  papers  aud  periodicals,  and  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  the  cheapest  paper  and  the  best,  for  the  money,  I  have  yet  found. 

Clark  Co.,  Wash  Ter.  J.  J.  Bliss. 

It  is  solid  pleasure  to  have  a  visit  weekly  from  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  it  has  no  peer 
iu  this  country.  It  keeps  its  readers  abreast  of  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  times. 

Dubuque  Co  ,  Iowa  E.  R  Shankland 

The  Rural  h»s  been  a  great  help  to  me  in  farming  under  many  severe  difficulties — up¬ 
hill  work.  One  vear  it  savi  d  to  me  $50  through  the  information  given  in  the  crop  reports. 

New  Haveu  Co  ,  Conn.  N.  H.  Williams. 

“You  are  right  in  reporting  things  just  as  they  are,  and  it  could  be  recommended  that 
some  other  journals  follow  the  example.”  John  B.  Moore  &  Son.. 

Concoru,  Mass. 

I  cannot  do  without  the  1! URAL,  it  has  been  of  such  great  value  to  me.  Fallowing  its 
adviee  on  one  subject  alone  was  worth  many  times  tbe  subscription  price  to  me. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Henry  Wood. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  manner  in  which  you  sustain  the  Rural.  It  grows  bet¬ 
ter  as  it  grows  older.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  is  so  eminently  practical. 

Center  Co.,  Pa.  J.  H.  Woodward. 

The  Rural  is  t,he  best  paper  of  the  kind  I  ever  read,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  with  my 
investment.  8.  M.  Hunt. 

Spink  Co.,  D.  T. 

No  progressive  farmer  can  afford  to  do  without  It. 

Livingston  Co«,  N,  Y.  D.  L.  Belling** 
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Saturday,  Dec.  9.  18S2. 

Last  Monday  the  second  session  of  the  47th 
Congress  began.  President  Arthur’s  message 
is  almost  universally  commended  as  a  sensible 
exposition  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
country.  He  demands  the  reduction  of  tax¬ 
ation  of  all  kinds — customs,  internal  revenue 
and  postal.  He  is  ready  for  a  material  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tariff,  for  the  abandonment  of 
all  the  internal  revenue  but  that  from  spirits, 
and  favors  a  reduction  in  postage  from  three 
to  two  cents.  He  advocates  “  Civil  Service 
Reform  ”  most  cordially,  and  thinks  the  In¬ 
dians  should  acquire  land  “in  severalty,’’ 
instead  of  holding  the  land  in  common  as 
they  now  do.  He  asks  legislation  on  counting 
the  presidential  vote  and  upon  the  accession  of 
the  Vice  President  in  case  of  the  President's 
disability.  He  also  urges  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  enable  the  President  to  veto 
any  objectionable  items  in  the  appropriation 
bills  passed  by  Congress,  without  nullifying 
the  whole  bi’l  in  which  such  vetoed  items  oc¬ 
cur — an  excellent  measure . Secretary 

Polger  advocates  the  reduction  of  the  taxes 
on  tobacco  and  beer  as  well  as  on  spirits,  and 
shows  how  the  customs  duties  ou  the  great 
import  staples,  sugar,  iron  and  steel,  cottons, 
woolens  and  silks,  ought  to  be  reduced.  The 
report  also  advices  the  suspension  of  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  has  sev¬ 
eral  minor  suggestions  regarding  the  multi 
tude  of  administrative  services  which  come 
within  the  authority  of  this  great  Depart¬ 
ment . Secretary  Lincoln  reports  that 

the  expenditures  of  the  war  department  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  $45, 549,319  The  ap¬ 
propriations  for  1883  are  $55,662,420  and  the 
estimates  for  1884  $38,897,620.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  items  for  river  and  harbor 
improvements  or  for  improving  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  The  estimates  for  these  purposes 

will  amount  to  $33,887,000 . Secretary 

Teller  wants  the  Indians  disarmed;  recom¬ 
mends  that  each  tribe  should  have  patents 
for  its  land,  leaving  to  the  people  the  ques- 
ion  of  alloting  it  among  them;  the  reserva¬ 
tions  should  be  reduced,  the  surplus  land  to 
be  bought  by  the  Government  and  opened 
under  the  Homestead  Law;  the  Indians 
should  be  financially  assisted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  raise  stock  for  their  own  support :  the 

education  of  the  young  is  emphasized . 

The  Transit  of  Venus  ou  Wednesday  caused 
a  wider  sensation  than  any  event  of  the  week. 
In  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  the 
Cape  of  Good,. Hope  and  several  intermediate 
insular  points,  the  observations  were  on  the 
whole  satisfactory.  The  next  time  the  planet 
will  cross  the  face  of  the  suu  will  be  in  A.  D. 
2004—122^  years  hence.  Not  many  of  us  can 
reasonably  expect  to  witness  that  transit  even 

with  spectacles. . . .  . . 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  advanced  its 
capital  stock  from  $15,000,000  to  $1*  0,000,000 

on  the  6th  iust . United  States  Senator 

Morgan,  of  Alabama,  has  been  almost  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected . Clayton  McMichael, 

of  Philadelphia,  proprietor  of  the  old  North 
American  newspaper,  has  been  commissioned 
as  United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Henry  removed  for  alleged 

friendship  for  Star-Routers . The  second 

trial  of  these  “  worlhies ”  has  been  begun. . . . 
....'ihe  late  Thurlow  Weed’s  will  bequeaths 
the  bulk  of  his  property  — $500,600  to  $700,000 
— to  his  three  daughters  and  six  grandchil¬ 
dren . A  vigorous  effort  is  being  made 

to  have  Dakota  admi  ted  as  a  State  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  as  the  next — Demo¬ 
cratic —  Congi  ess  it  is  thought  would  defeat 
such  a  measure.  Chief  objection  to  it  now  is 
that,  while  the  population  would  give  it  only 
one  Representative,  it  would  be  entitled  to 

two  Senators . The  U.  S.  Supreme 

Court  has  finally  decided  that  the  Arlington 
estate  which  belonged  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  and 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the.  Potomac, 
opposite  Washington,  belongs  to  the  Lee 
family.  It  was  bought  by  the  Government 
during  the  war  at  a  sale  for  non  payment  of 
taxes,  the  purchase  price  being  $26,000  and 
$92  of  unpaid  taxes.  This  sum  was  tendered 
but  the  tax-commisbioners  decided  that  it 
must  be  tendered  by  the  owner  in  person—  1 
Gen.  Lee,  at  that  tune  the  commander  of  the 
Confederate  forces.  The  Court  has  decided 
that  this  rule  was  unauthorized  and  also  that 
while  a  titizen  cannot  sue  the  Government 
he  can  sue  any  of  its  officers.  Arlington  is 
now  the  site  of  Fort  Whipple,  and  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cemetery  where  14,000  dead  Union  sol 
diers  lie  in  honored  graves.  Tne  Lee  heirs 
will  be  paid  the  price  of  the  place;  the  dead 

heroes  will  not  be  disturbed. . . . 

South  Carolina’s  State  securities  sell  above 
par;  there  is  no  floating  debt,  the  current 
expenses  are  met  by  current  receipts,  and 
there  are  $100,000  in  the  treasury . Jay  J 


Gould  had  a  lot  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  which 
did  not  suit  him  and  he  exchanged  it  for  a 
plot  of  one  Bcre  for  which  be  pays  $40,000. 
Some  people  would  gladly  subscribe  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  to  see  him  enjoy  a  “  house  warm¬ 
ing”  in  it . ...Mr.  Edison’s  patents  now 

number  396;  r>ore  than  were  ever  before 

granted  to  one  man . The  Northwestern 

railroad  war  still  rageth  fiercely  and  the  east- 
bound  freight  business  boometb  consequently; 
while  all  over  the  Grand  Northwest  the  public 
traveleth  multitudinously. .....  The  new  ‘  'pen¬ 
al  code”  went  into  force  in  this  State  on  Dec. 
1.  Nearly  all  its  provisions  appear  to  be  ap. 
proved  of  by  church  members  “in  good  stand¬ 
ing;”  but  its  Sabbatharian  provisions  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  labors  of  news-boys,  boot-blacks,  ex¬ 
pressmen,  ice-cream  and  tobacco  dealers  and 
bar  tenders,  seem  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the 
“  unregenerated”  mightily,  and  the  outlook 
is  now  favorable  for  the  speedy  repeal  of 
some,  if  not  of  all,  the  provisions  hateful  to  the 

“ungodly” . . . 

The  track  of  the  Northern  Pacific  has  ad¬ 
vanced  this  year  154  miles,  and  is  uow  520  from 
Winnipeg.  No  more  will  be  laid  this  year.... 

Cornell  University  is  erecting  two  new  build 
iiigs,  a  splendid  chemical  laboratory  and  a  drill 
hall  and  gymnasium.  A  fine  library  is  also 
soon  to  be  constructed. .......  Last  Tuesday 

Gen.  M.C  Butler  was  re-elected  United  States 
Senator  by  the  General  Assembly  of  South 

Carolina . The  Welland  Canal  was 

closed  on  Dec.  5.  Same  day  ice  on  the 
Hudson  River,  from  Hndson  to  Albany,  was 

four  inches  thick.  Navigation  stopped . 

The  following  are  the  claims  allowed  by  the 
Garfield  Board  of  Audit:  Professional  ser¬ 
vices:  Dr  D.  W.  Bliss,  $6,500;  Dr.  D  Hayes 
Agnew,  $5  000;  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton. 
$5,000;  Dr  Robert  Reyburn,  $4,000;  Dr.  Silas 
A.  Boynton,  $4  000;  Dr.  Susan  A  Edson, 
$3,000.  Total,  $27,500.  Services  and  supplies: 
Total,  $5,929  93.  Extra  services  by  Govern¬ 
ment  employ  ee:  Total,  $5,540.  Grand  total, 
$3S,860  93.  The  total  appropriation  to  pay 
claims  against  the  Garfield  estate  was  $57,500. 
After  the  payment  of  a  few  minor  claims  not 
embraced  in  the  above,  including  $200  for 
board  of  Colonel  Rockwell  and  family  at  El- 
beron  during  President  Garfield’s  illness,  the 
surplus  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  Dr. 
Bliss  says  he  shall  decline  to  receive  the  $6  500 
awarded  him,  as  it  would  not  reimburse  him 
for  the  outlay  for  ordinary  and  extraordi 
nary  expenses  during  the  time  he  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  President. 


Mailed  free,  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1109  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  their 
“Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  Action, 
Nature  and  Results.”  A  very  remarkable 
publication.  — A  dv. 

- +~*~* - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.,  9. 1882. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  about  one  out  of 
every  ten  negro  cabins  in  the  South  has  win¬ 
dows.  When  the  inhabitants  want  any  day¬ 
light  they  walk  out  of  doors . Ninety- 

three  thousand  acres  have  been  planted  under 
the  new  arboriculture  act  in  Kansas.  Prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  the  cottonwood  tree  because 

of  its  rapid  growth . The  suit  for  $500,- 

000  brought  some  time  ago  by  the  Union 
Stockyard,  at  St.  Louis,  against  the  Wabash 
Railway  Co.  for  breach  of  contract,  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  a  new  contract  has  been 
made  by  which  the  railway  pays  the  stock- 
yard  $2  per  car  for  all  cars  of  stock  going 
through  St.  Louis  and  over  the  bridge.  Stock- 
yard  stock  went  up  25  per  cent.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  Union  Y  ard  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
National  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  Illinois,  will  now  be  consolidated  with  the 
idea  that  slaughtering  will  be  done  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  packing  cm  the  east, 
. . A  dispatch  from  Washington  on  De¬ 
cember  4,  says  thst  land  frauds  of  startling 
magnitude,  recently  discovered  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Osage  Indian  lands  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  have  led  to  an  order  by  the  Commissioner 
suspending  all  cash  entries  made  by  single 
men  since  June  23,  1881,  where  the  lands  lie 
within  the  counties  of  Sumner,  Harper,  King 
and  Comanche,  Kansas.  In  bis  letter  to  the 
Register  and  Receiver  at  Wichita,  Commis¬ 
sioner  McFarland  says  it  has  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  numbeis  of  entries  have  been 
made  in  these  counties  by  cowboys,  who  im¬ 
mediately  afterward  turned  the  land  over  to 
their  employers.  The  best  farm  lands  and 
water  privileges  in  the  section  named  have 
been  taken  up  in  this  vs  ay  The  Inspector’s 
report  shows  that  the  entire  county  of  Co¬ 
manche  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
three  counties  are  under  post  and  wire  fence, 
and  that  intending  Bettlere  are  driven  off  by 
the  stockmen.  A  thorough  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  is  being  made,  and  the 
Commissioner  says  that  if  the  invest'gations 
prove  to  be  true  the  parties  to  the  frauds  will 
be  criminally  prosecuted  and  the  recovered 
lands  thrown  open  to  bona-fide  settlers . 


During  October  and  November  there  was  sold 
at  Danville,  Va.,  4,435,000  pounds  of  leaf  to¬ 
bacco,  against  2,931,000  pounds  in  the  same 
time  last  year.  The  average  price  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  this  year,  was  $11.02  per  cwt. ;  last  year, 

$10.80 . W.  L  Chamberlain,  Secretary 

of  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  writes  us 
that  the  final  estimates  of  crops  for  the  year, 
based  upon  reporte  from  700  townships,  are: 
Growing  wheat,  acres  sown,  2,741,560;  con¬ 
dition,  .97;  damaged  by  fly,  6  per  cent;  corn, 
total  bushels  for  1882,  93,527,943;  oats,  16, 
732,154;  potatoes,  6,131.785;  tobacco,  27,224,- 
591  pounds;  hay,  2,908,295  tons;  sorghum, 
497,000  gallons.  Percentage  of  crops  com¬ 
pared  with  1881:  Corn,  116;  rye,  100;  oats, 
87  barley,  72;  tobacco,  101 ;  hay,  122  sorghum, 
101.  Condition  of  farm  animals,  110.  Hogs 
sold,  88  per  cent,  of  last  year’s  sales.  The 
estimate  of  yield  of  corn  is  much  higher  than 
the  September  estimate,  owing  to  excellent 
Fall  weather  for  ripening  that  planted  late. 
Estimate  of  potatoes  is  much  lower,  owing  to 
damp  weather,  producing  much  loss  by 
rot.  Pastures  in  better  condition  than  for 
many  years.  Reports  of  wheat  badly  dam¬ 
aged  in  stack  will  reduce  the  total  of  sound 
wheat  considerablv  below  the  September 

estimate  of  45.000,000  bushels . Joseph 

Morgan,  Dodge  City,  Kane,,  recently  sold  his 
herd  of  about  4,000  head  of  cattle  to  the 

Prairie  Cattle  Company  for  $100.000 . 

Protberoe’s  ostriches  have  gone  to  Southern 
California,  where  aD  ostrich  farm  is  to  be 

started — an  excellent  location . 

A  project  for  29  buildings  in  different  parts 
of  Paris,  each  to  accommodate  500  boys  and 
500  girls,  is  to  be  realized  soon.  The  charges 
will  be  12  cents  a  day  for  board,  clothing  and 

instruction  in  agricultural  work . The 

Great  Western  Dairy  Fair  held  at  Milwaukee 
the  past  week  was  a  fine  success,  according 
to  the  brief  telegraphic  dispatches  that  have 

reached  us . Many  farmers  of  Oregon 

and  Washington  Territory  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  hop  culture.  This  year  they 
raised  a  fine  crop,  estimated  at  2,000,000 
pounds.  Many  farmers  have  sold  at  75  cents 
a  pound,  and  others  are  holding  for  a  higher 
price.  Marvelous  stories  are  told,  in  all  the 
hop-growing  districts,  of  fortunes  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  hop  “  boom.” . A  cable¬ 

gram  from  Havana  says  the  heavy  rains 
which  accompanied  the  late  northern  winds 
have  greatly  benefited  the  new  tobacco  seed¬ 
lings  planted  in  the  Vuelta  Aba  jo  since  the 
destruction  by  the  cyclone  of  those  previously 
under  growth.  These  seedlings  were  obtained 
by  means  of  the  funds  collected  for  the 
cyclone  Bufferers  and  were  supplied  in  great 
abundance  to  the  tobacco  growers  in  the 

afflicted  districts . 

. The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  be 
held  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  on  December  19,20 
and  21.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contributors  to  the  Rural:  Professor 
H.  E,  Alvord,  on  Ensilage  and  the  Dairy;  Dr. 
E.  L.  Sturtevant,  Dairy  Interests  in  General; 
Professor  L.  B.  Arnold,  To  What  Extent  are 
Dairy  Interests  Dependent  on  Foreign  Pro¬ 
ducts;  Solomon  Hoxie,  Experiences  Among 

the  Dairies  in  Holland  and  Germany . 

- ♦♦♦ - • 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  9,  1882. 

The  English  Parliament  was  prorogued 
a  week  ago  until  Feb.  15.  The  Queen 
in  her  speech  said  that  the  growth  of  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  had  been  sensibly 
retarded,  but  by  a  cause  which  in  itself  is  to 
be  contemplated  with  satisfation,  that  is,  a 
diminution  in  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer 
from  duties  on  intoxicating  liquors.  She  said 
she  feared  distress  this  Winter  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland.  The  social  condition  of  Ireland 
at  large  has  markedly  improved  in  her 
opinion,  yet  agrarian  outrages  in  that  turbu¬ 
lent  island  are  still  of  daily  occurence;  the 
more  inflammatory  the  utterances  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  leaders,  the  greater  their  popularity;  to  be 
locked  up  for  words  or  deeds  of  “patriotic”  vio¬ 
lence  at  once  opens  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people;  hundreds  of  offenders  laugh  at  arrest 
in  spite  of  heavy  rewards  offered  for  their 
betrayal;  the  infrequent  “informers”  who 
earn  “blood  money”  by  testifying  against 
malefactors,  are  in  constant  danger  of  assas¬ 
sination;  policemen  who  arrest  and  judges 
who  condemn  “patriotic”  law-breakers  are 
in  the  same  plight  as  the  “  informers;  ’ 
the  special  courts  appointed  to  decide  what 
should  be  a  fair  rent  for  farms  have  more 
business  on  their  dockets  than  they  could 
attend  to  in  a  decade;  the  efforts  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  thin  out  the  population  by  pro¬ 
moting  emigration  are  met  with  stolid  resist¬ 
ance.  The  conviction  grows  stronger  that  the 
only  satisfactory  way  of  governing  the  Irish 
is  to  let  them  govern  themselves.  Many  parts 
of  the  country,  including  Dublin,  are  under 
the  “Curfew  Law”  which  forbids  any  person 
to  be  “out”  from  nn  hour  after  sunset  to  an 
hour  before  sunrise.  Parties  of  "peelers”  are 
constantly  hunting  for  arms,  revolutionary 


drillings,”  and  rebellious  plots.  Rents  are 
grudgingly  paid,  if  paid  at  all,  and,  on  the 
whole,  “anarchy”  reigns  as  “supreme”  as  it 

well  can  in  a  "civilized”  country . 

Earl  Dufferin's  diplomacy  in  Egypt  leaves  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  it  is  England’s  intention  to  con¬ 
trol  that  country  just  as  thoroughly  as  she 
controls  the  few  East  Indian  dependencies 
which  are  still  governed  ostensibly  by  native 
rulers,  but  really  by  English  “  Residents  ” — 
English  officials  stationed  at  tbe  native  courts 
nominally  to  “advise”  the  princes,  really  to 
dictate  to  them.  Arabi  Pasha  and  his  chief 
officers, having  owned  that  they  were  “rebels,” 
were  at  once  condemned  to  death,  but 
the  sentence  was  commuted  to  exile  for  life. 
Arabi  says  his  movement  has  roused  his 
countrymen  and  removed  many  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  and  cruelties  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.  His  enemies  say  that  he  has 
proved  himself  front  first  to  last  an  incapa¬ 
ble,  arrogant,  ignorant  poltroon;  while  a  few 
wiseacres  hold  that  all  along  he  has  been 
working  for  English  gold,  inasmuch  as  his 
course  has  given  England  au  excellent  excuse 
for  adopting,  with  regard  to  Egypt,  a  policy 
she  has  long  desired  to  enforce.  The  French 
and  English  governments  are  still  at  polite 
loggerheads  as  to  the  part  France  should  have 
in  the  control  of  the  country.  England  is 
willing  France  should  control  financial  af¬ 
fairs,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  payment  of  for¬ 
eign  debtors,  but  France  saT  s  that  to  accept 
this  would  dep  rive  her  of  any  political  influ¬ 
ence,  and  therefore  refuses  it.  She  wont  be 

allowed  much  politcal  influence  anyhow . 

....Anthony  Trollope,  the  novelist,  died  at 
London  last  Wednesday  morning.  For  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  his  death  he  was  un¬ 
conscious  and  so  weak  that  artificial  means 
for  feeding  him  had  to  be  used.  He  was 
born  in  1815 . Louis  Blanc,  the  journal¬ 

ist,  historian  and  revolutionist,  dud  on  the 
same  day  at  Cannes,  France.  He  was  born 
October  28,  1813 . Only  89  agrarian  out¬ 

rages  reported  in  Ireland  during  November. . . 
For  his  services  as  commander  of  the  “House 
hold  ”  troops  in  Egypt,  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  has  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Con¬ 
naught.  one  of  Victoria’s  sons,  the  order  of 
Pour  la  Merite,  founded  by  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  highest  military  decoration  in 

the  gift  of  the  Prussian  Crown . 

. Archbishop  Tait,  of  Canterbury,  died 

last  Sunday  morning . Queen  Victoria 

opened  the  new  courts  of  justice  at  London 

last  Monday  amid  great  enthusiasm . It 

is  proposed  to  convert  th*  site  of  L*ke  Geneva 
into  vineyards  and  “truck”  patches  by  drain. 

ing  the  lake . It  is  calculated  that  the 

embezzlements  and  robberies  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  and  officials  hi  Russia  during  the  year 
amount  to  $20,800  000 . Heavy  snow¬ 

storms  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England. 
Disastrous  floods  in  Germany,  Holland,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  France  have  already  inflicted  enor¬ 
mous  losses  and  threaten  greater  disasters. . . . 
....The  Dean  of  Westminster  has  given  his 
consent  to  the  placing  of  a  bust  of  Longfellow 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  of  this  matter,  as 
many  opposed  the  step  on  the  plea  that  the 
honor  should  be  reserved  for  Englishmen  alone . 

■  ♦  ♦ »  ■  .  -  ■  - 

Sudden  Changes  of  Weather  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  Throat  Diseases,  Coughs,  Colds, 
&c.  There  is  no  moi  e  effectual  relief  in  these 
diseases  to  be  found  thaninthe  useof  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches.  Price  25  cts.— Adv. 
- »  »  « - 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  els.  per  bo  v  .—Adv. 

- ♦  »♦ - 

*It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  particulars 
in  referring  to  the  complicated  organic  and 
functional  difficulties  to  which  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  classes  of  American  women  are  subject; 
but  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Great  Remedy 
for  all  these  troubles  has  an  unbounded  popu¬ 
larity. — Adv. 

- ♦-»-♦ - 

Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  rats,  mice 
crows,  chipmunks,  cleared  out  by  “Rough  on 
Rats.”  15c. — Adv. 

- - 

Don’t  neglect  your  cough  I  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  will  quickly  cure  it  and  prevent  con¬ 
sumption.  — Adv. 

- - 

— Those  horrid  pimples  removed  effectually 
by  Dr.  Benson’s  Skin  Cure.  Don’t  delay. — Adv. 


Scrofula,  that  most  dreaded  taint  in  the 
human  system,  finds  a  perfect  cure  in  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.  — Adv. 


A  Pure  and.  Effective  Hair  Dressing 

Coco ain  e,  a  compound  of  Cocoanut  Oil, 
beautifies  the  hair  and  is  sure  to  allay  all 
itching  and  irritation  of  the  scalp. 

The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring 
Extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and 
strength.— Adv 


BEEIKIG,  rEONEPIELI)  &  CO.’S 

VEGETABLE 

Cattle  Powder 


and  flrkln,  fancy,  Sl@32;  do,  do.,  Rood,  23@30;  do* 
half-flrkin  tube  and  palls  fancy,  38®85c;  do.  choice. 
30®32c;  do.  good,  28®29c;  do.  fair,  25@27o ;  State 
flriilna  dairy  cntl-e,  30@31c.;  do.  fine,  27@2Sc; 
do.  fair  to  good.  25®26o;  State  Welsh  tuhs 
choice,  30@8lc:  welsh  tubs,  good  to  prime,  26® 
290*  State  W^IhU  tubs  fair  to  good  24®25e ;  Western 
Imitation  creamery,  22®3lo;  do.  dairy  choice  26®48c; 
do.  good  to  prime.  20®B4e;  do.  ordinary  to  fair,  18® 
19c;  western  factory,  June,  choice,  17c  do.  fair  to 

food,  i5J4@l6$£e;  do  choice  current  make  20®28c;  do. 
atrtc  good  do..  \6©t7c;  do,  ordinary,  l!k»W%0. 

Cotton.— The  tone  of  the  market  set  ms  a  little 
mort  cheerinl  on  r'liitmcta.  Spots  arc  only  moder¬ 
ately  active  and  held  firm.  ^  .  , 

Quotations  based  on  American  Standard  of  clas¬ 
sification. 

N.  Orleans.  Texas. 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary.,.,., .  713-16  8  1-16  81-16 

Strict  ordinary .  8$(  8$j  ... 

Good  ordinary .  . .  9  1-16  9n-l6 

Strict  good  ordinary .  9-y 

Low  middling .  9  15-16  I  S- 16  10 Sib 

strict  low  middling .  10  3-16  I0?s  11% 

Middling.. .  11%  10  9-16  10  9  16 

Good  Middling .  10%  10  1S-16  10  iS-16 

Strict  good  middling .  10  13  16  11  11 

Middling  fair . .  115-16  11$$  11$$ 

Fair........ . .  121-16  12$4  12$4 

8TAINKD. 

Good  ordinary . .  7  7-16  I  low  Middling,  81516 

Strict  good  ordinary.  ...  8$i  i  Middling . 


If  you  valve  progressive,  effectual  work  on 
the  farm  or  garden;  if  you  value  conscien¬ 
tious  teachings ;  if  you  value  a  happy,  pros¬ 
perous  home — subscribe  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  IT  WILL  HELP  YOU. 


“For  mellowing  g roun  cl 
in  early  Spring ,  which 
hets  been  plowed  the  pre¬ 
vious  Fall,  for  cl  timely 
sowing  of  barley ,  Spring 
wheat  or  oats ,  use  the 
“  A  CM E  ”  Pul  verizing 
Harrow ,  Clod  Crusher  S' 
Leveler.”  (See  page  862 


Claims  to  be  the  seldom  .failing  cure  for  all  sicknesses 
Of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sit-in e  or  Hmlltru  Furthermore,  It 
will  inckkasie  the  YHU.lt  of  M  i.K  AND  ButtkrIii  quan¬ 
tity  .  nd  quality  over  25  per  cent.;  fattens  on  one- 
fourtb  i.kss  m:kd.  If  32  years  of  popularity,  many 
huildreua  of  gross  yearly  sales  wltri  thousands  of 
written  testimonials  volunteered  us,  ar»  stifdcient 
endorsements  in  behalf  of  this  Powder  to  rank  It  as 
the  best,  such  honors  we  really  possess.  Apply  for 
our  hook  of  particulars,  free 
Try  one  pack  Price,  25  cents,  p* 'stage  paid 

F-  A  MILLER.  Philadelphia.  Pa  Proprietor. 

In  writing  please  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


<lb,e  iiiaxkiis 


Dp  to  Saturday,  Dec.  9. 

Chicago.— Gonjpttred  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  ••  regular”  w neat  is  }£c.  higher;  No.  2 
Red  Winter  steady;  No.  a  Chicago  Spring 
higher.  Corn  about  4c.  lower.  Oats  a 
suade  lower.  Bariey  2c.  lower.  Flax  seed 
>$o.  lower.  Fork,  2oc,  higher. 

Wheat  weak;  Regular.  9l$$@MMc.  December;  93$$® 
@94e.  ail  the  year;  January:  $ei)5J&  May; 

No  2  Keu  Winter.  !4hc.  cash;  !*$*o.  December,  U4B>® 
9t%c.  all  tin-  year;  >0  8,  91e;  rejected.  S.$$c.  No  3 
Giucago  Spring  9i$k<a91/iie  cash;  nSJ-salWo.  December; 
9o$sc.  all  the  year;  »l%(u:9i$*c  January;  Uiifet:.  May, 
No.  3  Chicago  Spring,  in;;  u-jcctid  two.  CORN  active 
at  easu,  <V*e.  December;  5QRo  January; 

a»%o  May ;  59$t<0.  hit  the  year;  rejected,  tt.o  Oath 
30$8tai35i>«  ca  h;  .kJ$c  December;  3-iitoe  all  the 

year,  Jauuaiy,  .16$»e  May;  rejected  au$*o. 

k>  ic  steady  at  At;* inane.  Umu.uY  easy  at  tSvyi'M. 
FLiXsthh  stronger  ul  $1. l-l-siuj.!  Uuvo  good  crushing 
on  iraeh,  rejected.  «1.2tl;  choice  Russian, 

fci.l,.  Bi/t'Tta  steady,  creamery,  lair  to  ft-ticy,  44vi. 
40c;  dah  l.  s,  good  to  cuo.cc.  packing  stock, 

UukLc.  Etms  stcii  y  at  3i®28o,  Duicsskh  Hows— OM 
lots,  *7®.  m.  Pork  U.m  at  $li.i&®i».3u  casu;  $u..o 
<8di.<:u  DcccuibOi;  #lt.» '<rt.h>  9-  all  the  year,  $u.b,i® 
17t7$a  January;  #1..8u  Febru-ry.  LakD  easier  at 
10.0;as-1u.70C.  casa,  IO.Im®1o  u»$fc  DcccUU>c.r;  it)  50®HI..k>c. 
all  the  year;  1  .tiji»IO.i)i}tiC.  January;  ill  TmudO.  7.R.C 
February  uoos— Jiai kc-  slow;  juix-d,  $6.<u®tl.40; 
)j,  avy,  $li,23®ti.9u,  ltgut,  $5.7:*®v  30,  skllue  $41*6.35 
Caitda- Murk  tut* r  and  Reue rally  sternly, Oh. istmaa 
cuttle,  $6  2,)®o.  i5;  good  to  cuolce  slit  y Ihg,  F5.,bt/') 
$u  cumuioh  to  lulr,  *4®49o.  ouUliera’ln  moderate 
supply  and  i»h  d  maud;  common  iu  (air,  m, 

medium  to  (food.  $3®«,  Stockers  and  feeders.  $3.90 
(8.4.1c,  ISiieep—  Market  wt-Rk.  ami  doll;  couimuu  to 
lair,  $2.5.  <giJ  25,  medium  to  good,  $3.4U®4;  cuulce  to 
extra,  $1  to® i. 50. 

bT,  Louis. — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  Nu.  2  Red  Fall  wheat  is  steady;  No. 
3  Rea  Fall  2%(®3o.  higher.  Coru  4^c.  lower 
for  cash;  4^c.  lower  lor  all  the  year.  Oats, 
134c.  higher.  Bariey  steady. 

WhkaT  dull:  No.  4  Red  Fail,  945<o.  cash;  94!-io 
all  the  year,  95Jl®yr.%c.  January;  9i%ki.9.$*e  Fthtu- 
ary,  si-OAU-uii  i4/4  May,  No.  J  Red  rah,  .•'»% o-wt.; 
Cons  i9.B8,49*le.  ease;  J6$$C.  all  the  year.  49%o. 
JauU.l-y;  I9ygc-  Four. .ary .  ... ICftituol J>o.  May 
'  37o.  casu;  J6yy3.  ml  the  yeai;  o-.$«c.  February,  56c. 

May.  KVlfi  &oC,  HAUlatbk  <iUil  at 

—  mg ih  to  good  Yorkers,  $  mj®u;  pacitlhg,  $s.t.i®ti  9); 
butcuers  to  extra  »otu  *0t>5.  CAi  iLa— outrket  linn 
but  slow;  Uglm  slnppmg,  «l®4  7o;  heavy  Uo„  «4  (5® 
5.50;  connuou  to  lair  timcuerJ  $3  io@il.2j;  good  to 
choice  do.,  $J50®140.  coii ilium  TeXaus,  92  ,3mp»  i»; 
^ood  to  boat,  heavy,  Ooloiado  bto»?fS 

iVeBteru  AiaU-Oreous,  Jo.  fitocKWS,  ^.iufO  GU. 

Sheep  -Market  steady,  with  a  fair  demand;  Common 
O  fair,  $4. 5018.3;  good  to  choice,  $J.3j@1.25, 


IMPROVED  EVAPORATORS 


Evaporate  41 A  PI.  E  SAP  faster  and  wl®  'Vi 
less  fuel  than  any  apparatus  known,  con  se-  ;•  > 
quentiy  make  lighter  colored  and  higher  C>J 
flavored  sugar.  —  ^  ; 

Send  postal  for  7  - 

circulars  and  tea- 

VERMONT  f'T 
FARM  MACHINE 

COMPANY,  , 

Bellows  Fails,  Vt. 


Send  9c.  In  P.  O.  Stamps  to 


Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

forCireular  of  advice  about  shipping  Produce. 

Also  recipe  for  Preserving  Egos 

>0.  279  Washing' «n  rsireet,  New  Y  orit. 

Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Kkfkuksck — Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City 


SEND  for  price  list  and  keep  posted. 

RETURNS  MADE  ON  DAY  OF  RECEIPT 
CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED  AND  AT  TENDED  TO 
PERSONALLY. 

LEOPOLD  WEIL, 

Exporter  and  General  Commission  Merchant 
1*23  MERCER  bT.,  NEW  YORK. 


GOOD  SEED 


H»st  varieties,  true 
ns  me.  is  the  bnsisof 

areVrgetjiWes, 
''.Beautiful  I’  Injv- 
/  its,  mid  Bit. 
v  i'nriM  V vops. 

r^1  for  vitality  nnd 
9c  purity. and  only 

J—Mir  It  I'.MT  ottor- 
'  Kal.  Wo  lire  the 

W.a.od  il'NllerM^iny- 

rioticM  oi  Flower,  VegetaMe.r  arm  Milt  '{'mo  Send  ,F REE. 
Catalogue  of  Ptirntring  ttvlbsaxd  J  hints  top  iioure  and 
gardeii  FREE.  Sibley' r  Farmers'  .llrnm.uy,l£aiu  prize 
eseavs  on  special  crops,  Northern  or  Southern  edition, 
lrtcfs.  Grain  and  turm  Seeds  Mutual—  history, descrip¬ 
tions  cultureof  bestCrains, Grasses, Potatoes.  lOcts. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO..  Seedsmen, 

Kochester,  N.  Y.  and  Chleairo,  1U. 


F™GRIST!V!ILL 

With  f!rihdtpft  pnr<dt 


ET  THE  BEST 


With  Cn*l-S 


»-  Steel  Coh  Crusher,  and  Sieve 
for  MeuL  They  take  I.KSS 
i  POWER,  ClO  .$! on-  Work, 

and  are  more dunthte  xhuji.  uuy 
other  mill.  Setnl /or  Daorlptj re 
Cilia  have.  AfeOmftD'frn  of  Ice 

Onion  Ilor*ii  Poww,  with  l>ev«l 
Trskd.  Threshers  ,rv,l  Cleaners, 
feed  Cutters,  Circular  Suite,  rie. 

W.  L.  BOYTlR  A  TIRO.,  Philadelphia,.  Ptt. 


29c.  othe-  Western,  2$®JS$^C:  Canadian,  rresh,  tine, 

In  bills  .  28**@2&e;  ail  kinds,  poor  to  good.  46®28e;  limed 
eggs.  State,  i6®2ti?sC;  do.  Western,  25w3w 

Fresh  Fruits.— The  demand  for  apples  has  fallen 
off  a  li  tie  and  dock  offerings  are  weak.  Choice  low 
lu  store  are  held  ilrmly.  Grapes  .iow  and  weak. 

Ci  au berries  firm.  Florida  oranges  alow  and  pe»- 

*  Apples.  Western  N.  Y.,  mixed  lots,  i3,.’it)@3.25  per- 
bol,  do.  Baldwins,  8:UXi®3.5l);  Groeulugs,  *3.0U@oolt 
windfalls,  do.  *1.7r»®2.UO.  C ratios.  W  N.  Y  Ca¬ 
tawba,  ti@7c;  do  do  Isabella,  |i  it. 
berries.  Cape  Cod.  fancy,  V  obi.  $14..s,(s815.lo,  do. 
good  to  prime.  $12  gO@14.WI  do  »  crate,  *3.n(J®S4.»D; 
do,  Jersey,  prime,  V  crate,  *3®I6M.U0[  do-  {ai;r 
good.  crate,  92.75®3.1».  Flu.  oranges, choice,  br  K-ht, 
per  $s  bbl.  box,  *3UO®3.50;  do.  fair  to  good.  «i50ai 
2.75.;  Peanuts,  Virginia,  handpicked.  *  tt., 
do.,  fancy,  5U®»$4fSS  do.,  good  to  prtme,4Lj@5c;  ohest- 
nuts,  Nortuern,  #  bushel,  $2.60M2  60,  LuckoiJ)  nuts, 

$1  bush.,  $1.50®a.OO. 

Hops  — Prices  are  wholly  nominal,  with  85c.  about 
as  much  as  dealers  will  bid  for  choice  goods,  and  $1 
as  low  as  they  offer  anything  but  Interior  quadims. 

N.  Y.  Stmc,  crop  01  18a2,  choice,  $UB.  dm  do. 
mediums.  S8c®81.iAI;  (lo.,  do ,  low  grades,  90®95c. 
do.  1881,  good  to  choice,  95c@9LO0;  Eastern  crop  of 
1882.  fair  to  choice,  9»K;@$UX>. 

Poultry  and  Game—  Live  poultry —Fowls,  chlckeri 
and  turkeVR  continue  very  dull  and  weak  Ducks 
in  lair  request  and  study,  but  geese  are  slow  The 
general  market  for  drt-.sea  continues  quiet  and  u- 
Fegular.  neally  choice  selecteu  dry  picked  tui  keys 
have  a  moderate  inquiry.  FowIb  and  chickens  are 
plenty  aud  Blow.  Ducks  and  geese  quiet  and  uu- 

U  iipnug  chickens,  near-by,  P  lb,  10® Uc:  do.  Western 
and  oouthern,  10c.;  fowls.  Pa.  and  Jersey  lb.  1U® lie; 
btate,  m®Uc  '.s  isU-rn.  iuc.;  roosters,  old,  «<  B>.  wane; 
Turkeya.  Jersey  and  Pa  ¥  lb  nxiollc,;  Western,  lie., 
ducks,  State.  Pa  and  Jersey.  ¥  pair.  i5c.®$)^j;  do. 
Western,  SWa&U;  Geese,  Western.  J  pair,  *1.37@1.50; 
do.  8tatc.  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  ♦  pair,  $1.75®3.ua 
Dressed  Poultry -Turkeys,  Jsrsey.  choice.  H@l5o. ; 
prime,  dry  picked,  Uc.;  do.  scalded,  13®,4c.; 
do.  poor  to  fair,  8®1.C. ;  do.  bp  rings.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  lm  go,  w  pair,  lt>® no ;  do.  Philadel¬ 

phia,  mixed  weights.  *  h.  15@16c;  chlckeas, 
State;  choice,  He,  do.  Western.  lie.;  fowls, 
Bucks  County  aud  N.  J-  prime.  ia»Hc;  do.  L.  1- and 
N.J .  fair  to  good.  12®  13c;  do.  1  hllacmipnia  dry  picked, 
prime.  Tie  ;  do.  Stale  and  Western,  dry  picked, 
12e-;  do.,  scalded,  1U12C;  do.  fair  to  gornl,  8®l0e; 
ducts,  Jersey,  P  tb,  i8®14o;  do.  State  anO  h 6ft 
era,  talr  to  good,  ll@l2o;  do,  Philadelphia  Spring,  15 
(0,16c;  do.  State  and  Western  Spring,  i3i*14c  ;  geese, 
Pahiuu*lphla  young,  13®14C.;  do,  stall  aud  \\  tsteru, 
youug,  lf(u,L’c;  *10.  mixed,  old  and  young  9®10c. 
Game— tJuuU.prbuelk  doa  ,$l.»Vi»(.i.i;small  andsott,$I 
gjl.aUi  Partridges ,  ^astern  and  Mlunesota  i5<a,90c  ; 
State  aud  otner  tvesten,,  V  pair,  Sl-WH 
Grouse,  do-  9tic  @$1.00  V\ootlcock,  »  pair,  .a® 
See.,  tame  squabs,  light,  do.  $;.25®2.ii'i;  uo.  dark, 
do..  $1.35®  1.50;  tame  pigeons,  Uve,  P  pair.  o5®kiC; 
wild  ducks,  H  de  G. ,  canvitR,  $2.40®2  *5;  Y\  estern, 
caDvas,  $2.45@J.&0;  do  H.  de  0.,  red  heads,  twal-c ; 
VV estern,  led  heads,  50®6)C.;  mallards, pair,  4ou MC; 
do.  blue  *v lug,  teat,  $  pair,  40(a)  be.  do.  green  wing, 
teal,  do,,  2S@30c:  do.  common.  V  pair,  Joia-Ak).  vent- 
soli.  Mlnu.  short  saddles,  <e  lb  16®18e;  do.  State  aud 
other  tv  estern,  saddles,  15@lbc.  Hares,  P  pair.  4u® 
sue.  Rabbits,  undrawn,  V  pair,  35®4oc.  do.  drawn,  P 
pair,  24®$  C. 

Kick.  Carolina,  choice,  69i@7c.;  Carolina,  good  to 
prmie,  6$,®6*,c.  Cut ollnS,  common  to  talr,  5$4»6c., 
Isjuisiana.  5(itcv,  Rsngoou.  lu  bond,  2$<i®34iV->  Ran- 


Hammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
for  sale.  MILTON  A.  LAIN. 
Westtown,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y 


deans,  marrow,  1882,  prime,  $S.llt<a$3. 15  ;  medium, 
choice,  e4.6U®2.65  ,  ditto,  pea,  choice,  sma.l,  *3-M;  uo- 
pea,  1  marrow)  $2 0i)8v4  6j ,  ao.  while  kidney,  tsw, 
choice,  small,  $3.46®)  'e.i,  red  kidney, j.883,chulce,  $4.4y 
®3.47,  do.  turtle  soup,  $2  lt)®2.45,  C3.  * 

Ullln,  new,  *2.JH®2.4t),  do  do.  Old,  $3.1)0 
lbtt3,  prime,  $i.45®1.85;  Southern  b.  e. 
bag.  $2.0o®3-56. 

BitkAhsTUKKs  and  Provisions. 
any  grade  above  Sadr-ga.  <-_d 


The  CORNELL  is  the 
only  Sheller  that  uses  ^ 
spiral  springs  on  the 
pressure  bar. 

700  BusUels 

A  rm  DAY. 


do.  foreign  medl- 

. ;  Peas,  green, 

two-nusnel 

The  flour  market  for 

_ _ _  9  .  “ad  for  medium  auu  higher 

gride's'*Oie'"prtce<r  are  s.lghtly  on  the  decline  i\yc 
flour  has  a  stcauy  uiaiketi  buckwheat  Is  1  u vv c r  Ifl 
proviaiohs  the  speculative  trade  was  lame  toward 
close  of  w eek  Lxpoi  t  demand  lur  h.  g  and  beef  pfo 
ducts  1&  quiet  aud  m  ine  uo.irL.uuou  only  Itur. 

Prices  of  r  tour  aud  Jteal.-  Flour— No.  .-4i®J.5U, 

latter  extreme;  auperune,  t!i  3-),se'-8Jl  laLte.  extreme, 
cuimu.-.i  to  tarn  extra  btuto,  *a.S sa.4  35,  good  to  tuhey 
do  ,  $4.3.K>vti- A),  Conuuou  to  good  extra  west,  rn,  $»Sd 
&4.4-.;  go..U  to  choice,  $;.-l.),a7  ■>.,  eommoii  to  good 
extra  louud  hoop  utito,  $3.9U<pi. 6.  ;  good  to  choice 
do.,  $4.tirta,6.ia;  uuiuiliuo  extra  Minnesota,  $3. 8010,4.41 1; 
clear,  $4  ;kiu*&.6»*i,  ryt  mixture,  $4  6a®o.tM;  bakers  ex¬ 
tra,  $5  0U.a6.tW; straight,  $a.4o®6.15,  paieut,  $5  rmyi.M, 
St.  Louts  cummoti  to  ttur  eXUH.  $.18. i(0i4. 5u,  good  to 
very  choice,  $1.80,0,7.00  patent  Wtutoi  wheat  extra, 
$  >.75i!i.LtW,  City  mill  extra  tor  West  Indies,  $j.4:kb,j.40 
Soulu  America,  $  >-45svo,  75,  patent,  #5.. S^jio.ib,  south¬ 
ern  flout,  cumuion  lo  good  extra,  $4.Ji®o.2o;  goou  to 
choice  $r>  4IL.U.<XJ  Rye  flour,  superflhe,  $3o.,®J80. 
Buck Wfltat  hour.  $3.u0®8.36.  Corn  meat, yellow  West¬ 
ern,  a.!.5£>@4.Uo;  d-atidy  wine,  $4  tU®4.Li.  Feed,  4U  ID, 
F2®8 iRjC,  >  and  So  It.,  $,@l)uc;  101)  lb,  9uc®Sl;  sharps, 
$l.UD®i.Wi  rye  feed.  GDC. 

Prices  ot  grata.  -  A  UKAT  Market  Irregular  and  un, 
settled;  moderate  export  and  light  ,  i.ltng  trade- 


This  rig,  with  sacking  elevator, 
the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 

The  Sheller  can  be  used  by  hand  or 
power. 

^  The  pulley  on  Jack  makes 

te'jssall  300  revolutions  per  minute. 

Ten  different  kinds  of 


Address  for  Circulars, 


MAHER  &GR0SH, 

30  Monroe*  Street, 
TOLEDO, -  -  OHIO 


iuch  blade 
50  cents. 

4u-page 
list  sent 
free. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


Nbw  Yobs,  Saturday,  Dec.  9. 1882. 

Bkkvks.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  10,158  head, 
against  12,699  last  week.  Trade  has  been  dull  and 
quultly  poor  to  t  ir.  Prices  have  ranged  from  about 
Kc,  to  12640.  per  pound  and  weights  from  IJqCWt.  to 
9*i  ewt  Several  Cars  Of  CherokeeS  sold  at  $4.SG@$4.9o 
per  luu  ltis  ,  amt  some  sioteoxenul  8$4®llic.  to  dress 
fi-.uiAO  ibs  ■  Vliglnia  heifers  and  oxeuut84»c  to  dress 
.VoTbs  and  a  Tew  dry  ows  at  #16  p.  r  bead  otherwise 
tie*  range  lor  common  to  good  aims  was  front  DM  to 
1 . we  toilless  Vrtst3»  lbs.  A  few  buds  brought  #3.45 
per  ewt.,  weighing  S7a  pounds  Heifers,  weight  auU 
pounds,  8jqc.  btate  steers  brought  from  1U$«  to  tO-JiC. 

Calves  — Tho  market  has  been  dull;  coarse,  beavy 
calves  were  not  Wanted.  Western  veals,  IUU  lbs.,  ShiC.; 
169  lbs  .  644c.;  grassere.  3tv®3<qc.  Slat**  veals  nonilnal 
at  ;<a».l)$t.c.  Dressed  grassei  s  dull  at  6®7$«c. 

SukicP  and  Lsmbk.— Receipts  for  *lx  days  3-1,689  head 
against  32,184  last  week  There  was  an  upward  teu- 
deuev  IU  values  toward  clone  of  week,  and  sales 
were  few  lu  r  umber.  Pour  to  good  sheep  sold  at 
34.,®' ‘ao.  eotamuh  to  prime  lambs  at  :.$*(<t,«$4dSi  State 
sheep,  9|l4  »s,  $l*jv  per  ewt.,  $a®a.3l$v 


ptr  ewt.  Ohio  Ohio  16  lbs, 

6c;  state  lambs,  is  ms,  6u,  Kentucky  lambs,  9u  Its,  6c; 
Canada  lambs,  85  its,  at  6$®c 

Milch  Cows.— Demand  fair  at  former  values.  Prices 
range  from  .35®dU. 

Hogs— Total  receipts  for  six  days  30,442  against 
24,503  last  w  eek,  Cold  weather  has  brought  au  lit- 
creased  demand  fur  both  city  and  euuntry  dressed. 
City  dr*  ssed  brought  and  couutry  dressed 

for  heavy;  8>§^*8^c.  for  medium  and 
for  lights 


# 


for  iljt  goiwg. 

CITY  COUSINS. 

A  Parody  on  “  Country  Cousins.” 

"WRITTEN  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 


How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  sweet  city  cousins, 
When  the  cold  days  of  Winter  begin  to  draw  near  ’ 
When  thoughts  of  the  cows,  to  be  milked  by  the 
dozens, 

Fill  the  body  with  anguish  and  the  bosom  with 
fear. 

The  graud  roomy  house  and  the  opera  which  pleases, 
The  'scaping  from  work  to  sit  quietly  down. 

The  candy  and  sweetmeats,  which  the  ready  hand 
seizes, 

And  e‘eu  the  fair  cousins  who  live  In  the  town. 

The  pale  city  cousins,  the  fair,  cultured  cousins, 

The  sweet  city  cousins  who  live  in  the  town. 

The  sweet  city  cousins !  Oh,  arn'c  they  a  treasure  ? 

So  handy  to  have  In  the  cold  Winter  time; 

And  paying  one's  board  is  too  costly  a  pleasure, 
When  all  euu  Vie  had  without  spending  a  dime. 

How  pleasant  to  Uve  on  rich  pastry  and  dainties 
Prepared  by  soft  lingers  that  arc  not  your  own. 
And  to  eat  by  the  side  of  those  cousins  and  aunties; 

The  sweet  city  couslus  who  lice  In  the  town. 

The  fair  city  cousins,  the  pale,  cultured  .-ouslns, 

The  sweet  city  cousins  who  live  in  the  town. 

Oh  I  yes;  in  the  Winter  how  dearly  we  love  them 
The  sleigh-iidos  and  theaters  work  like  a  charm; 
But  quickly  a  change  comes— we  learn  to  despise 
them, 

When  we  think  ol'  their  vis  t  next  year  to  the  farm 
The  rich  cream  and  berries,  the  milk  and  the  honey 
Their  dedicate  throats  will  most  swiftly  go  down. 
The  sequel  of  Winter  is  not  quite  so  funny; 

Why  don’t  the  sweet  cousins  remain  lu  the  town? 
The  white-vlsaged  cousins,  the  mean,  scornful 
couslus. 

The  bothersome  couslos  should  stay  in  the  town. 

«♦»  — 

“  GATHER  UP  THE  FRAGMENTS.” 

To  no  class  dues  the  above  quotation  apply 
with  more  force  than  to  the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  farmers,  for,  what  with  our  ceaseless 
round  of  duties,  (f  we  do  not  gather  up  the 
fragments  of  time  between  breakfast  and  din¬ 
ner  and  dinner  and  supper,  many  a  longed- 
for  pleasure  will  be  crowded  out,  many  a 
choice  poem  or  whole  book  will  remain  un¬ 
read,  and  many  a  pretty  ornament  that  adds 
so  much  to  our  rooms  will  not  be  made,  So 
girls  have  your  crochet  needles,  canvas,  or 
cardboard  handy  and  pick  them  up  at  odd 
moments  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  how 
soon  you  get  a  piece  finished;  you  will  wonder 
when  you  did  it.  Also  have  a  few  books  and 
papers  handy  and  read  a  little  every  day, 
and  you  will  find  that  after  a  while  you  are 
quite  well  “posted”  by  thus  gathering  up 
the  fragments  of  knowledge  in  the  fragments 
of  time  that  could  be,  and  by  many  are, 
spent  in  idleness. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark,  I  expect  that  you  think 
I  am  careless  or  have  forgotten  the  children, 
but  no;  there  are  so  few  fragments  for  the 
many  things  I  have  to  do.  My  heart  is  drawn 
out  in  sympathy  for  those  poor  children  that 
are  taught  that  labor  is  an  unmitigated  curse 
even  if  they  are  able  to  live  without  work. 
We  do  not  see  them  happy  for  the  human 
mind  caunot  be  continually  at  rest;  it  must 
act,  so  if  it  is  not  employed  in  something  use¬ 
ful  it  will  cause  discontent  and  misery,  and 
where  the  family  are  poor  how  miserable  one 
must  feel  who  thinks  that  labor  is  degrading. 

I  really  think  that  labor  in  moderation  is  a 
blessing,  rather  than  a  curse ;  it  gives  us  more 
sinew  and  vitality.  With  Annie  L.  Jack  I 
do  not  see  anything  disgraceful  in  picking  up 
potatoes  or  doing  anything  else  that  is  useful 
or  necessary  to  be  done.  “Give  the  girls  a 
chance.”  Yes  !  not  only  give  the  girls  a 
chance  but  make  them  take  a  chance  to  make 
their  own  living.  We  ought  to  be  self-sup¬ 
porting,  the  same  as  our  brothers  are,  yet  at 
the  same  time  being  careful  of  our  health  and 
beauty.  There  is  no  need  of  being  rough  and 
uncultured  because  we  have  to  work. 

Maggie  Woolman  Thomas. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

In  response  to  a  query  by  W.  M.  R.,  we  re¬ 
ply  that  the  hibiscus  will  stand  the  Winter 
out-of  doors. 

W  E  are  glad  to  note  that  many  new  names 
are  being  enrolled  on  the  Horticultural  Club 
list.  Come  and  join  us  and  we  can  do  each 
other  good !  _ 

The  Ephiphyllum  truncatum  and  its  varie¬ 
ties  are  among  the  finest  of  Winter- blooming 
plants  for  the  parlor.  They  should  be  grown 
in  a  light,  sandy  soil  and  watered  regularly 
when  they  are  in  bloom.  If  a  little  ammonia 
water  or  weak  manure  be  applied  as  soon  as 
the  buds  begin  to  appear,  it  will  strengthen  the 
plant.  Cuttings  will  strike  readily  in  sand. 
The  varieties  E,  vLolaceum  and  earmineum 
are  perhaps  the  best  on  the  list. 

Sometimes  we  receive  letters  from  young 
people  asking  if  they  can  get  up  Clubs  for 
the  Rural  if  they  are  not  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Club.  Certainly,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  you!  But  the  premiums  we 
offered  in  the  Rural  of  Oct.  21,  are  designed 


for  the  members  of  the  Club  only.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  make  application  for  membership 
you  can  then  compete  for  our  prizes.  All 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  in  your  names. 

I  am  much  in  hopes  that  many  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Horticultural  Club  will  become 
interested  in  seedling  potato-raising  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Rural  of  Nov.  4  last,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  some 
gathered  the  seed  balls  in  tbe  Fall  and  are 
already  looking  forward  to  the  results  of 
another  year.  There  is  no  reason  why  young 
people  as  well  as  old,  cannot  originate  some 
new  variety  of  vegetable  or  of  fruit,  and 
thus  begin  to  take  a  Jive  interest  in  horticul¬ 
tural  in  their  youthful  days.  Thus,  beginning 
early,  what  may  we  not  expect  of  them  in 
their  later  years! 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  live  on  a  farm  and 
keep  28  cows.  I  like  the  good  old  Rural. 
Its  weekly  visits  to  our  home  make  it  very 
pleasant.  The  Rural  Flint  Corn  grew  nicely 
for  this  season.  The  season  was  about  two 
weeks  late  I  planted  162  kernels  and  108 
came  up.  Tne  corn  worm  took  some  and  80 
grew.  1  planted  them  four  by  two  feet,  one 
kernel  in  a  place.  It  suckered  wonderfully, 
from  five  to  eight  from  one  kernel,  but  it  did 
not  all  get  ripe.  I  think  that  part  of  it  will 
grow;  1  hope  it  will  so  that  I  can  try  it  again. 
I  have  two  bushels  of  ears  which  measure 
from  12  to  14  inches  in  length.  I  had  10 
squashes  and  they  are  very  good.  The  holly¬ 
hock  came  up  good.  I  had  two  watermelon 
seeds  sprout,  but  they  died.  The  wheat  I 
sowed  as  Winter  wheat.  Your  nephew, 
Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  Kent  F.  Dodge. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  received  the  water¬ 
melon  seeds  you  sent  me.  Two  of  them  came 
up,  but  one  was  hid  away  and  the  boys 
plowed  it  up.  The  other  one  had  seven  mel 
ons  on  it.  I  gathered  two  September  17  :  one 
weighed  b}£  pounds,  the  other  one  weighed  18 
pounds;  it  was  two  feet 2>£  inches  around  and 
one  foot  3%  inches  long,  and  2.^  inches  across. 

1  gathered  two  more  September  21:  one  was 
two  feet  3%  inches  around,  tSff  inches  long, 
and  weighed  14  pounds.  The  other  was  one 
foot  \\}i  inches  around,  10  inches  long,  and 
weighed  18 pounds.  Another  weighed  four 
pounds  and  there  were  two  that  the  pigs  ate 
up  before  they  got  ripe.  I  boed  them  five 
times,  and  they  were  plowed  twice. 

Your  nephew,  Earl  Peters. 
Decatur  Co, ,  la. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  thought  1  would 
write  you  u  letter  to  tell  you  how  my  melons 
got  along,  I  planted  the  seeds  in  six  hills, 
one  seed  in  a  hill.  Five  came  up  and  grew 
very  well.  I  had  18  melons;  my  largest  mel¬ 
on  was  19  pounds;  my  second  largest  was  18 
pounds:  the  total  weight  was  90  pounds,  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  a  melon  1 
ever  saw.  We  have  nine  nice  hollyhock 
plants ;  none  have  blossomed.  I  would  like 
to  join  in  the  hueklberry  contest  but  could 
not  get  any  plants.  I  would  be  much  obliged 
to  some  of  the  cousins  if  they  would  send  me 
some  seed.  T.  E.  Trkgemba. 

Osage  Co.,  Kas. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  think  it  time  that 
I  write  again  if  I  fulfill  the  cousins’  agree¬ 
ment.  I  planted  three  of  the  watermelon 
seeds  in  a  box,  with  no  success — none  of  them 
grew.  The  rest  of  them  I  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  in  three  hills;  two  grew.  I  had  a  little 
garden  this  year  of  beans,  peppers,  tomatoes 
and  cabbage.  I  had  two  melons,  one  weighed 
2%  pounds,  so  I  think  I  will  get  the  prize  for 
the  smallest  one,  if  there  is  any. 

Your  niece, 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  N.  Knapp. 

^  _  « 


It  is  a  most  reasonble  request  that  farmers 
should  send  for  specimen  copies  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  before  they  subscribe  for  any 
journal  for  1883.  Compare  the  specimens  of 
all  farm  journals  and  then  subscribe  for  the 
the  best.  Why  not  / 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Ib 

Single  Copy,  per  year . . . .  *2.0u 

11  Six  months . . .  L10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . *8.04  (12s.  6d. 

France, .  S.U4  (16  3^  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20  hi  fr. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

General  Advertising  Rates  .of 
THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Inside  (Agate  space) . . . 40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  SO  “ 

Discount  on  4  insertions,  S  per  ot.;  8  ins.,  10  per  at 
IS  Ins.,  19  per  ot.;  86  ins.,  20  per  ct.;  52  ins.,  25  per  ct. 

MU  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  *2. 


HOW  WATCHES  ARE 

MADE. — In  a  Solid  Gold 
Watch,  aside  from  the  necessary 
thickness  for  engraving  and  pol¬ 
ishing,  a  large  proportion  of  metal 
is  needed  only  to  stiffen  and  hold 
the  engraved  portions  in  place, 
and  supply  strength.  The  sur¬ 
plus  gold  is  a£tually  needless.  In 
James  Boss’  Patent  Gold  Watch  Cases 


this  waste  is  saved,  and  solidity 
and  STRENGTH  secured  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  process,  at  to  the  cost 
A  plate  of  solid  gold  is  soldered 
on  each  side  of  a  plate  of  nickel 
composition  metal,  and  the  three 
are  then  passed  between  polished 
steel  rollers.  From  this  the  cases, 
backs,  centers,  bezels,  &c.,  are  cut 
and  shaped  by  dies  and  formers. 
The  gold  is  thick  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  all  kinds  of  chasing, 
engraving  and  engine  turning. 
These  cases  have  been  worn  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  by  use  without 
removing  the  gold.  This  i>  the  only 


Case  made  under  this  process  and  war¬ 


ranted  by  special  certificate.  For  sale 


by  all  Jewelers.  T  50,000  of  these 
Cases  now  carried  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  Largest  and  Old¬ 
est  Factory.  Established  1S54. 

to  j  p: wkFERS 

Our  .Ih>.  Itoss  Pntcut  Gold 
Will  oh  Ca>0S  are  living  imitated  Anc 

bv  iiii8orup»lous  makers.  Wi?  *R|< 

caution  you  to  avoid  imposition  /V  /[\ 

on  yuurntlves  and.  \  HMfntn-crti  by  t'_|  ^  /  JA 

taking  none  1* Mien l  fliose  ooii- 
tattling  our  trade  murk  unit  our  ntfjved  Guarantee. 

HAOSTOZ  &  THORPE,  Pmi.ADici.ruiA,  Pa. 
Send  stamp  for  lllusii  btod Catalogue,  and  name  Mila  paper. 


BADGER  STATE 

Butter  Color. 

Received  the  on  ly  honorable  mention  gran  ted  to  any 
butter  Color  at  the  International  Daln  Fair  of  1879. 
If  not  for  sale  by  your  dealer,  send  for  circular,  &c.,  to 
the  manufacturer,  E.  SHELDON, Fort  Atklnsou,  Wis. 


lUal  G^tate t 


Cheap  Farms 

NEAR  MARKETS. 

The  State  of  Mich  lean  fans  more  thun  4,000  miles  of 
railroad,  and  l.liUt)  mllciiof  lake  transportation ,  schools 
and  churches  In  every  county,  public  buildings  all 
paid  for,  :yul  no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate  combine  to 
produce  large  crops,  uml  it  >8  the  best  fruit  stale  in  the 
northwest.  Mcveitil  mil  lions  Of  acresof  unoccupied  and 
lVrtilo  lands  are  yet  in  lhe  market  at  low  prices.  Tim 
Stale  bus  issued  a  PAMPHLET  containing  a  map  and 
descriptions  of  its  soft,  Ciops  ami  general  resources, 
which  may  be  bad  free  of  charge  bv  weiring  to  the 
COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  Detroit,  Mica 


515“  S,T,J  -‘■rancloeo  Railway  for  sale  on  seven 
trine  at  from  $2.00  to  88.00  an  acre  Free 
transportation  from  at.  Louis  to  purchasers  as 
‘.i  _  P/Lyb'cuiar  sent  ou  application  |o 

w.  H.  7EA.T0N,  f  Tampio  SnlLllng,  $  77,  E.  C0ITI1T. 

ifis&saaa 


New  farm  ssyaass  hee  , 

500  raring  described.  Maps  of  Virginia,  nr. 

II.  L.  STAPLES  &  OO..  Richmond,  Va.  ZOC.  — 


“For  cultivating  apple, 
peach  and  pear  orchards, 
as  well  as  vineyards,  use 
the  “  A CME  Pulveriz¬ 
ing  Harrow,  Clod  Crasher 
eg  Leveler,  which  may  be 
graduated  to  move  as 
near  the  surface  as  may 
be  desired,  avoiding  any 
injury  to  the  roots,  and 
never  tearing  out  any 
over  which  it  passes ( See 
page  802  this  paper) 


dA  At*  a  44  **  4*1 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

:  ;  IMPROVED 
: BUTTER  COLOR  k 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 


Vv  For  several  years  wo  have  furnished  the 
Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti¬ 
ficial  color  foebutter;  so  meritorious  that  It  met 
with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the 
highest  nod  only  prizes  at  both  International 
Dairy  Fairs. 

tYTUut  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re¬ 
search  we  have  improved  in  several  points,  and 
now  offer  this  new  color  as  the  best  in  theieortd. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermi'k.  It 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


Strongest,  Brightest  and 


CTTAnd,  wli  il«  prepared  m  oil,  is  so  compound¬ 
ed  that  it  is  Impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid. 

tfTBEWARE  of  oil  imitations,  ami  of  nil 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  avu  liable  to  become 
rancid  nnd  spoil thu  butter. 

15?"  !f  you  cannot  get  t  he  “improved"  write  us 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  it  without  extra 
expense.  (46) 

WELLS,  IIICIIAKPSOY  A  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


ami  poultry- 


HOLSTEINS. 

OVER  425  ' 

PURE  BRED  ANIMALS 

The  Largest  siml  Choicest  I  in  portal  ions 
over  brought  to  this  country. 

Every  itiiitna!  selected  by  n  member  of  tbe 
firm  In  pc ruiui,  aDd  all  from  the  deepest  milking 
families.  It  will  pay  every  buyer  to  seo  this  herd 
belore  purchasing. 

Also  u  superior  stock  of 

Clydesdale  &  HamMetonian  Horses 

Personal  Inspection  solicited.  Catalogues  on  ap. 
plication.  Mention  this  paper. 

SMITHS  «fc  l’OVVELL.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  of  bcMt  butter  strains  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  In  the  that*?,  kept  on 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  r*t  Virginia  State 
Fairs.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold.  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berltiihlrn,  fcy.fr  and 
Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  all  the  loading  varied) os  of 
*>n pc-hred  Poultry.  Address  A.  P.  or  V  n  HOWR, 

V  r,>.  ft,  Vr-t'-lt'lf.li.inr  v» 

POLLED  ANGUS  CATTLE. 

Just  Imported. 

For  Pedigrees  and  Prices,  apply  to  FRANCIS  H. 
RELFH,  Live  Stock  Importer  and  Exporter, 
17  am,  19  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  City. 


(Patented,  in  V  S..  Jutu  8, 1877  ) 

MORRIS  LITTLE  A  SON,  Prop’isand  Manuf’rs. 

Is  superior  to  all  other  dips,  as  it  is  used  conn. 

Is  cheaper,  for  one  gallon  is  sufficient  for  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  cold  water. 

Is  warm  and  pro1  retina  to  the  skin,  water-proof¬ 
ing  it  against  .vet  weather,  and  perfectly  safe  to 
use  in  the  coldest  weather. 

I  nor  coses  iiiuuititv  and  Improves  quality  of  the 
wool,  for  wool  twice  nin-iin  has  been  declared 
worth  *1  par  "tod"  (28  Ihs  )  more  money. 

__  1*  A  SUKK  Cl, 'ItIC  AND  A  JtKMKBY  AS  FOLLOWS: 

11  KKI*  -Scab,  Ticks,  Lice.  My  and  Maggots  Foot- 
rot;  Gmhlri  the  Head,  and  Worms  lu  the  Throat 
In  Lambs,  "  Loniliri*,"  Tape-worms. 

HORSES— Mungo,  Lien  Thrush.  Grease.  Crocked 
"addle and  other  Gulls,  Bots,  Lung  Disease. 

CATTLE  -I, tee,  Foot  aud-Mouth  Disease,  Hoof  rot; 
prevents  Abortion. 

DOGS  —Mange  u n d  Fleas;  makes  the  coat  glossy. 

MODS  M  an  go  n  nd  Lice. 

I  NT  E II N  A  1, 1,  V  f or  worms  in  all  animals;  ulcers 
and  w  ounds  of  all  kinds 

POI’l/fll  V  Fleas  ami  Lice,  Mites  on  the  perches, 
and  purities th"  houses. 

HORTIOIHiTI/RE— Aphis,  Blight,  Soalp.on  Or- 
tuge  Trees.  Burk  Lice,  Rust  in  Carrots,  Ants,  and 
all  Insect  pests. 

Is  -o  extremely  valuable  in  many  waya  on  a 
Farm  and  m  the  Household  that  no  Farmer  or 
Breeder  of  live  stork  should  ever  be  without  it. 
Scud  .stump  for  prices  and  testimonials  to 

T.  \V.  LA  IVIOllI),  Geu'l  Agent,  29G  E.  Chasic  St., 

Baltimore.  Md 
(Mention  this  paper. | 


LABEL 


j8  ^ uv®  Metii,lic  Far  Marking  Label,  stanmed 
n?  h  ?.u5?,e'  °;  Uarae  find  address  mnl  mim- 
bera.  It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 

Price  T  El  Sty*  “ulisfactiou.  Illustrated 

and  fcarop!»  a  free*.  ^Agents  wanted. 

i).  II.  DANA,  West  Lekuuuu,  N.  H. 

RTGlSTEREDiEpEY CATTLE. 

For  Sale  at  Moderate  Prices. 

I  have  bad  placed  lu  my  hands  'nr  sale,  ut  low 
prices,  a  couple  of  dozeu  JERSEY  CATTLE, 
A.  J.  C.  C.  H.  K-;  Cows,  Bulls,  and  Heifer  and  Bull 
Calves,  embracing  the  Hansy,  Albert,  Rob  Roy,  Ra¬ 
jah,  Aiphea,  Rioter,  Lady  Mary  and  Gllderoy  strains. 
For  prices  and  full  particulars,  address  with  stamp, 
RICHARD  GOODMAN,  JB  . 

Yokuu  Farm,  Lenox,  Mass. 


LITTLESCHEMICALFLU 


NON-PO  ISO  NOUS 


I  A  IMG  —Agricultural,  Grazing,  Fruit  and  Timber, 
LAllUd  ln  K.V-  and  Tenn.  Also,  Chattanooga  City 
property  For  catalogue  seud  green  stamp 
‘o  J.  N.  BROWN,  132  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP,  Whitk-Hall,  Kentucky- 


ftEG  48 


Ipw  gJubHrattottSL 


“  Pulverize  the  land, 
whatever  you  do  or  fail 
to  do.  Co  on  the  prin- 
cipleof  the  woman  mak¬ 
ing  gooseberry  pie,  who 
sweetened  it  all  she 
dared,  and  then-shut 
her  eyes  and  put  in  a 
handful  more.  Work 
your  land  till  you  think 
it  is  fine  enough  and 
then  go  over  it  again.  If 
you  do  not  think  this 
will  pay,  try  it  on  a  strip 
through  the  middle  of 
the  field  and  contrast  it 
with  the  balance.”  The 
implement  to  do  this 
with  is  the  41  ACME  ” 
Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  &  Lev- 
eier.  (See  page  862  this 
paper.) 


BUCKEYE 

WROUGHT  IRON  6 


HIVE  TWO  BOYS  THE  BEST 


FAMILY  MAGAZINE, 

Two  Dollars. 


And  they  have  two  sisters.  T  think  of  taking  them 
to  Japan  by  anil  by  lu  company  with  Mr  Edward 
Ore  tty  (who  formerly  lived  there  and  knows  all 
about  tne  country),  In  his  two  companion  books 
which  he  has  Just  written  for  them,  namely:- 

YOUNG  AMERICANS  IN  JAPAN 

170  illustrations :  Japanese  covers,  $1.75;  cloth,  $2,50. 

nr- Graphic  pen  pictures  of  Janarcsc  scenpryaml 
customs,  markets,  bitzunn,  shake  shops,  temples,  etc. 
And 

THE  WONDERFUL  CITY  OF  T0KI0 

ICO  Illustrations;  exquisite  Japanese  covers,  $1.75' 
cloth,  $2.50. 

nr*  About  domestic  life,  restaurants,  different 
trades  nnri  the  wonderful  workshops. 

Evurvihing  In  these  volumes  Is  new  and  fresh,  and 
the  pictures  were  nearly  all  designed  by  Japanese 
artisls  expressly  for  young  Americans. 

Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPAKD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Longfellow  Calendar, 


l  win 


FOR  1883. 

Fine  Portrait  of  Longfellow. 

View  of  Longfellow’s  Home. 

View  of  Emerson’s  Home. 

Printed  in  Twenty  Colors. 

Beautiful  Holiday  Gifts. 

$1,00  Each. 

%* For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  «&Co..  BOSTON. 


_  ^pknowlrrlvn'l  to  hr  ihe  Tlr.l.  Iron  Fence  now 

In  une  Salta  Mo  for  l'rlviui-  Ito.tdpai'o..  Park*.  Courl  Hounee, 
Corooiorloo  ur  l’ubllo  Ground*-  liindo  either  Plain  or  Ornament¬ 
al.  Also,  mntuirneinroraofiho  Iran  Turbine  Wind  Engine*. 
Buckeye  Fort'o  Bump*.  Buckeye  Lu«vu  Mow  era,  I.lo. 
BmU  for  Rlu.trnlvil  ('stalogue*  ar.d  Price*  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

gPKINGFIELB,  OHIO. 

■ING  SAW. 

in. 

»  ll^hler.  ha* 
rnl<e, making 
Ina  man  dgts 
if.  A  boy"  r, 


WAGONSCALES  SGO  V 

All  Iron  and  Steel,  Bruns  Tou  Beam.  Jones  he  B 
pays  the  freight.  AJ1  ilses  equally  low,  for  free  B  /1| 

pook,  address  B  fgi 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Biaglumtai,  XI. 

_ _ ,.-j-  •  Mill  Manufactory. 

<  w»PP»  25*  Established  1851. 

jflSfcNJjr  OKIST  MlI.Lir 

tw  ■  j  1  or  prkmcb  sen  it  btomc. 

_  ttMiaiS 1  Portable  Mills  for  Farm 

B^VtLK er*.  Saw  Mills,  etc.;  16  si 
iX  ^  f ;  sett;  over  2.0U1  In  use. 
v  52  B  <  \  Price  rrom  $8b  up.  Com 

'  plete  Mill  aud  Sheller,$%. 
y  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 

3P  •  r  In  order.  Adapted  to  any 

-  kind  of  suitable  power. 

Complete  Flouring  and 
Corn  Mil  la 

Noi-tlyke  &  JMarinon  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

AGENTS  WANTED  thebesi  Family  1*  n  it- 

tini?  Machine  ever  invetitrd.  Will  knit  a  pair  of 
stockings  with  JIT-llilIj  and  TO£com|iltt«,  In  2D 
minutes.  It  will  ulso  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  there  Is  always  a  read  v  market.  Send 
for  circular  and  terms  to  tho  Tvvoinlily  huitliag 
Machine  Co.,  lUSTremont  Street,  iL-siou,  M.iss. 

PATENT  CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

Deep  setting  perfected.  Will  get  all  the 
cream  without  Ice.  Includes  a  perfect  re¬ 
frigerator  box.  Cans  are  sold  without 
boxes,  and  furnished  with  glass  gauger 
when  requested.  Special  attention  gives 
to  lifting  outlurge creameries.  One  cream- 
ery  at.  wholesale,  where  l  have  no  agents 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

W.  K.  LINCOLN.  Warren,  Man*. 

RICHMOND  ClTf  MILL  WORK 

RICHMOND,  lntl.  ^ 

MANUCACTUmf  US  OK 

Mill  Stones  and 

Flouring  Mill  Machinery  c 

We  manufacture  _  ‘ !  I  *  n 1 

the  best  French  Buhr  EJgSr  ■  1 

CORN  AND  FEED  MILLS  "  |  {Tsai 

Jn  the  country.  Send  lli  HlBtwB 

for  description  and  Jj  yilll(i«ll][l'Jllk!ljlli!^p'  — 

P  State  you  saw  tills  7<|| 

lu  the  Rural  N-Y.  ' 


EVERYBODY. 


We  have  pleasure  In  announcing  that  our  lour 
Popular  Mngu stines  are  nowearelully  graded  and 
P  tfl  DAD  adapted  to  th  e  tastes 

P  KO  IVl  □  AD  T  ofall  the  family,  from 
Baby  to  Grandma. 

First  is  liub vIri»<1« Christmas  Number  now  ready, 
with  beautiful" cover  In  colors,  for  the  wee  folks  only 
old  enough  to  coo  and  ace  pictures  and  be  lulled  by 
dainty, sweet  stories  and  A\;b‘glhK  rhymes.  Only 

5*1  eta  a  vear;Rcts  aeop.v.  I  Then  comes  O.tr  l.i<- 
tle  lieu  nml  Women  for  the  youngest  readers; 
stories  and  poems  In  short,  clear  sentences  wfthbeati- 
i  iful  pictures  including  Six  full  pages  monthly  Only 
$1,1*1  per  year.  Next  Is  Tin*  Pftnsv,  an  eight  page 
Illustrated  weekly  for  /'DAW  H  rt/l  A 
boys  and  girls,  for  both  V*  f«  A*  ■"  1*1 

week  day  and  Sulicloy  reading  And  last  Is  V\  «de- 
V  wiike,  the  great  plclorlat  magazine  for  the  older 
lK»  *  and  girts  and  all  the  family,  Cul.v  $2.50  a  year. 


boy*  and  girts  and  all  the  family,  ouiv  $2.50  a  year, 
send  25  cents  for  grand  Christmas  Number. 

I>.  LOTH  UOI*  *V  CO.,  Publishers. 

:t‘2  Franklin  Strc-t,  Boston. 


r ARIYIERS  and  FARMERS"  SONS 

CAN  M AKIl  per  month 

Buriug  the  Fall  and  Winter.  For  particulars. 
Address.  J.  C.  MeCURDY  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


M  /i iy*«  1*AV.S  for  tho  fbrooua  Ht*r  Sr**ot.«n  Bankyu  3  mop, 

0  M  a  OiA»  .Nothing  Uk«  it.  I^rgc  B  4U  Column,  lllu».  ^mtwr. 
m  m  m  2l«i  yr.  Srl<*u<Hd  Btortra,  8k«tohm.  I'wnn.’Wkt,  Humor,  and  r*n» 
Svioviiiiieni  FKKEL  &£.ND?i0W  Add  ppm,  UaNnnh,  UihbOoLR,  Jt’,  LL 

IT  DA  VC  to  sell  our  Hand  Rubber  Stamps.  Sam- 
II  rAIO  pies  free  C.FolJambe&Co  .Cleveiaud.O. 


KSTABLISHKD  1864.  NO  PATENT!  NO  PAY! 

D  |\  irPBIiPP  obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com- 
I  il  I  I, 111  I  l  pu'inds.  Designs  and  Labels.  All  pre- 
ill  I  till  1  U  llmlnary  examinations  as  to  patenta¬ 
bility  of  Inventions  free.  Our  “Ouide  for  Obtaining 
Patents”  is  sent  free  everywhere.  Address  LOUIS 
HAtlGEIt  &  CO.,  Solc'ra  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.C 

WEALTHY  FARMERS °5ot^rBw1^ 

business  and  reside  In  a  elty ,  can  have  a  circular,  with 
cuts  of  a  FINE  RESIDENCY)  for  sale  cm  easv  terms, 
by  writing  to  JOHN  H.  JOHNSON, 

K.  E.  Agent.  Hprlngfield.  Ohio. 


Demorest's  IlliKstrated  Monthly# 

Sold  by  nit  Newsdealers  uutl  Postmasters. 
Send  *JO  rents  lor  a  specimen  copy  to  W  J  KN- 
NIN'GS  DE.UOKEST.  Publisher,  17  E.  14tli 
i*t.,  New  York. 

lap- The  New  Volume  (19) commences  with  No¬ 
vember.  Send  FIFTY' CENTS  for  three  months; 
it  will  satisfy  you  that  you  can  subscribe  Two  Dol¬ 
lars  for  a  year  and  get  ten  times  Its  value. 


THE  ANGEL  of  the  HOUSEHOLD." 

A  SERIAL  STORY  of  absorbing  Inter¬ 
est  will  be  commenced  in  the  NOVEMBER 
number  of 

ARTHURS  HOME  MAGAZINE. 

All  NEW  subscribers  for  1S83  will  receive  CDCC 
the  November  and  December  numbers  off  lit  L, 
this  year.  Tbkms:  s\*  u  year!  “i  copies  8.1  ->0;  .1 
copies  85.00;  I  copies  $0.00;  S  and  one  extra. 
^l'J.OO  For  specimen  number,  containing  brsl. 
chanters  of  this  interesting  story,  send  t  f\r\ 
T.S.ARTIIUR  &  SON, Philadelphia, Pa  I  UC. 

ART  EDITIONS 

Of  three  new  volumes  of  the  original  series  ol 
III  .slraleil  II y mins  iiimI  Poem-*  are  what  your 
dearest  friends  will  desire  at  Christmas.  They  are  : 
Tennyson's  Royal  Hymn, 

“RING] OUT.  "WILD  BELLS.” 

Bv  Alfred  Tennyson.  Elegantly  Illustrated  by  Miss 
Humphrey,  In  FuIlPa^HTid  Lfttfr-PrffSiiX^rtiwiJiKS. 
Engraved  by  Andrew.  Cloth, full  gilt,  &1  50. 

The.  Angel's  Song. 

“THAT  GLORIOUS  SONG  OF  OLD.” 

Bv  Edmund  Hamilton  Seavs.D  D.  With  Full  Page 
and  Letter-Press  Illustrations  bv  Alfred  Fredericks. 
Engraved  by  Andrew.  Cloth  lull  ^Ut.  8L50 
Uniform  with  ”  He  Uivetli  His  Beloved  Sleep." 
"Home, Sweet  Home,”‘  The  Breaking  Wavesl  a«hed 
High,"  "Abide  With  Me,”  "Nearer,  Mv  God.  to 
Thee,"  "Rock  of  Ages  ”  and  "Oh,  Why  Should  the 
Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud." 

Mrs.  Thorpe’s  Wonderful  Ballad. 

“CURFEW  MUST  NOT  RING  TO¬ 
NIGHT.” 

Bv  Rosa  Hart  wick  Thorpe.  Profusely  Illustrated 
from  Full  Pege  and  Letter-Press  Drawings  by  F  T. 
Merrill  and  G.  H.  Garrett.  Engraved  By  Andrew, 
f  loth  full  gilt,  $1  50. 

Uniform  with  “The  Vagabonds,"  by  J.  T.  Trow 
bridge,  and  "  Hannah  Jane,"  by  D.  K.  Locke. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.F.F,  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 

"At  tie*  head  of  luvmbt  ni-rintlicnkj  stands  Wide 
Awake  all  t li ••  tune I’liilailelpiiia  liujuirer. 

"  A  whole  lUtiitly  HbVaiy  in  Usell.''- Putnam  Patriot. 

The  w  Superb  Holiday  V' I PK  AWAKE, 
with  its  J  1-14  pages  and  its  150  pictures, 
by  the  fore  |T^  most  American  and  Knylisli 
authors  and  the  F  most  eminent  artists  and 
engravers,  is  a  prae  tieal  illustration  of 
the  intention  that  the  w  coining  volume 

shall  surpass  anything  before  known  in 
magazine-making  for  voting  folks  and  til© 

family.  This  Christmas  number  F  has 

a  beautiful  new  cover  in  six  colors  by  Geo.  F. 
Barnes,  and  is  sold  at  the  usual  price,  85  cts. 
Order  of  your  newsdealer  or  of  the  publisher. 
Subscription  for  one  year,  $3.50. 


A  T  A  nmi  Broncliltim  AnIIhhh. 

It  1  ft  BJ  and  llnilnrw  rurnl  at 

lie  JM  L  }La  M  if  ||  'i>""  >f,mr  i  m  i'h  ,■ 

■  ■  »■■■■■  ■nients  made  in  past  tluve 
ycurs.und  ivomleriiil  cur*'**  afterothers  fmled.  Bud 

cases  wail  ted.  HOME  TREATMENT  sent 


THE  BEST 

X-MAS  PRESENT 

XOU  CAN  POSSIBLY  GIVE 

YOUR 

Wife,  Mother  or  Sweetheart 


TS  A  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 


FRANK  LESLIES 


QPULAR 


MONTHLY 


WHICH  IS  THE  '"HEVFF-ST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE 
WORLD,  CONTAINING  l’A8  Paaes.  ove  1  *() 
1!  i  iist  vat - *ii*s,  AND  V  SPLENDID  C  oloi'eil 

Lithugrapli  with  every  number. 

The  Best  Artists 

ILLUSTRATE  its  ARTICLES, 

WHTCII  ARE  BY  THE 

Most  Popular  Authors. 

IT  CONTASWS  Continued  and  SnmtT 

STORIES,  NARRATIVES  AND  MISCELLANY  ALL 
THE  BEST,  AND  HlUHLY  INTERESTING. 


by  ail  dealers,  price  25c.  a  copy,  j 
or  mailed  free  of  cost  one  year 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  1 

SEND  YOUR  MONEY 


$3 


In  a  Registered  Letter  or  Post  Ofllce  Order,  with 
your  full  name  and  address,  to  the  Publisher, 

Mrs.  FRANK  LESLIE,  NewYo-k. 

IF  I  WERE  YOU 

and  had  a  ltttl“  boy  or  girl  whose  heart  needed  more 
sunbeams  to  keep  It  warm  and  happy  the  coming 
year,  I  would  just  buy  a  copy  or 

Our  Little  Ones, 

(SECOND  SERIES) 

350  Illustrations:  Ilium.  Covers,  $1.75;  Cloth,  $2.50. 

XW  Sixty  thousand  little  hearts  glowed  with  glad¬ 
ness  over  i  he  vniutue  of  last  year,  and  parents  them¬ 
selves  declared  that  It  was  the  “most  superb  juvenile 
annual  ever  issued  "  But*  the  new  volume  is  at  least 
tlfry  per  cen t .  better. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers.  Boston. 

AGENTS !  BOOR  AGESTS! 

SUNLIGHTandSHADOW 

g@~By  John  B*  Gongh^m 

We  wilt  1000  more  .seats  to  sell  this  billions  hook. 
Everyone  tainrhs  and  cries  over  it.  Pena  of  Thousand? 
are  how  waiting  tbr  it.  Minislerfe_  say  k(PmI  >pet\a  it. 
The  tempo-  ancecause  is  now  "ftooniwo,  ami  tills  is  the  (ss* 
selling  book  ee-r  io-it/* /.  Now  is  the  time  to  work  for  Holiday 
delivery.  Send  for  circulnrs  and  sec  our  S/xoal  terms, 
A.  i>.  WORTHINGTON  Jk  CO..  ilarUVird,  Conn- 

bm*  whs  Send  for  sample  copy  to 

□  CTU  JOURNAL  CHICAGO.  Ill- 

^  In  Published  Weekly  ami  Monthly 


Words  and  Music  of  ’ 
26  popular  songs  and 
76-page  Catalogue, 
free  to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  stamp  for  postage 


m 


V  DON’T  FORGET  Kg’  v‘?}.^ 

NEW  CARPS,  ini l ) itned  for  1HHX,  j^r  lOo. 
1,>  p.Ycktif  | .  All  t’hromnR,  Tho  loveliest  inury  dcsigli^fbver teen. 
T»l»XC«llil(lUtlliy  in  our  lli  in.  N’ntnts  in  tn-w  jtvli*  tvjR*. 
Simple  Hook  ol  «il*iyles.  Kf'Vfl  I  in  port  cil*  Holiday 

nml  Dirthdny  t’Arili.  witll  24  pact*  lllUMtrntcd  IVemium 
l.ibC.tJ^Cw  OullitlOc,  K.  Is  EATU.N  A  CO.  .Northford,  Conn. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Chas. 
M.  OiBBe.  106  Sycamore  St.,  Tin’ll,  O.,  14  W.  R. 
St,  Syracuse.  N.  Y,  and  458  Hirer  8t..  Troy.  N.  Y. 


D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  32  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  1  f.  p.  trifet,  **25  school  street,  boston,  mass 

A  GREAT  OFFER  BY  A  RELIABLE  HOUSE  1 

SPLENDID  PIPERS  ONE  YEAR  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE,  AND  SIX  VALUABLE 


q-jj  murr  ^LUJJ/'^WJL1Ivi5L  columns.  Tur  Ftsuwirm  at  Ho,mk  is  •  jToiuhuly 

/tlS' w ' -jji.yv-1  k  i LlusCruled  I'flci  r  dcvovM  to  Litemi ure  nr  ihe  holier  order. 

Lvf  ^  nnd  lourui n<  Scrim  atid  Shon  BKittus  by  ibe  b»4*.c  autbor^, 

^*3  room*,  Narrrsiivws  *4  Trulcl  and  AdVeT.tnrA 

SJ?  ipaitgi JSKoiuIion, -\viL  and  Humor,  oto.  T»  •  Rurm.  IIi'wk. lot1  ioai. 

»  ■  ^iL  i-j  iL'Vi»t.-dt,o  Agr^uHurft,  linn  jmii:urv.  Hou.-<*buM  Koonomj^ 

AfiP  J L— 1\ ,  li.  lvir  Uo-;’  Fsucv  Work.  licHiiiiikL  fur  the  Young,  tbe  Kxposupi 

y  M  *d  Kumi'iic*.  Ole.,  nml  i<  likc\vl<c  fi  )v  Iiluttraiol.  Thiwa 

\\  AmuecuieiiL,  f'ltcrtainnienL  und  iuxirauLlon.  The  regular 

j'S  /  ^  MlhTrerlpUon  pnee  nf  Tit t:  Fikmvioi.  av  Howl  lb  $1  iwi  por 

^  1  1  if'*' S  Voir.  :tmi  tlm:  of  Ttik  Rluai.  Jotnylt  .iO  tvut«*  but 

ki5)  ’Jl  ,  i  VhWm:  m  double  our  nlrndy  nmnm.othciruuLtiUAn  of  uYV 

1  ft B  COO1^  aifi  intruduee  our  paperA  imo  new  Uoiufts,  ho  umv  mAke 
^  |  the  griuid**«t  ami  most  iitvct al  otter  that  ha^  tier  bn:n  tu.mIo 

jr/rn^luS\  /■  i  wr  > — ~  5^'  by  J^.v  reliable  pritilfahhig  hou^*\  Our  offrr  :»g  follows: 

mftllk^f  ~  ■  rA  — \\S&  /**,.,  ,n  r.-.  .  'Only  Oliv  Ifillbm  mil  Af  (td6of/iThc 

,~'ir — — N  f ^  k1,®  Fln'nWvttlllrtine  ii  The  Uurul  IIowh? Ji>ur»ittl/6f 

y  -  F!-'  ai  Vi  «n'  One  Vcar.  #im4  v  t  11  Uf.-i  s.'uf,  FrovauJ  juwt-ihD-/, 

Jl  *^1  Sn  Six  Ynliiubie  nml  laelul  Premiums,  -n  Mlmr., 

— :,'§k  *•  Klt‘irnnr  l  -nlUV  4V‘*irl  Shell  >cehluiH».  This 

^ aU\ ' / --wOF  ijr^viA-gaut  tiocKluoel^  oomiMtsedof  many  iK'nuuiui  iM*«rl  ^hrllf  . 

^  0\)' ^  f  ,  ~vi  V'  tuch  eii’ I  i-1  i»  IiKi  nvisa*  umujiotvil Of  Uao  ©holU,  Mill 

\  JJk^vAvSj  >  CELEBRITIES,  "  b-.n  warn  ,1m  t.rv  iwi  mil  ju.t  above  ’.tic  -«l6  to 

w  L”..  ■  ■«>  CC*«VtSiffl* —  jllln.  Xofculvcan  tail  to  1*  promt  of  mi*  -lillceiilufdt- 

niro,  und  It  will  1.1*1 a  UftUmo.  2.  Gcntlemvn’n  Silver  Filigree  Vcntlhnin.  TI.1*  h  rndwri'e  goal  *  nrit.  h  vhulii  1*  onmpend 
,u  infill  tic  munbtT  t*r  line  trihei  ihmtdi  Arctdi  -tilly  \rov<?u  -uutvihur  i»*  btfui  ibe  beautiful  patii-rn.  Two  -bilutv  '  add  to  im 
n*mi r.v ,  and  h  handsome  fa^cl  is  ulUOhedln  Uiai  or  a  locknt  «r  eharm.  *.  lluud  wiini*  lmltntlon  Ivory  I'.YTeiiMinn  rciK-ll. 
V  limit  useful  HYilele  for  Udy  or  *r«mHcniau  Tt »'  a  hamlxomc  huiLktiun  ivory  i  .  u*  1 1  with  gjeel  i-i  un-PiL:--.  i  he  u*,.d  k n . . -n 
mile,  wi  b  the  ponoll  1  Is  TirojtHiii:  i  auloniatiimlly  aud  rvtorned  in  tho  s«ur»'*  wav.  ♦.  bcnoiuul  OH  <  oloroil  »»  fiMinwr  ■  rinixpur* 

,  ...  ..  .  ...  i  .  ..i  .  ...»  ...  .  .....  ii  ,..  ir-inm  li  ■  w  r..  h»  in 


CELEBRITIES, 


on  trial ,  Send  for  clrcuiars.  Advice  KltKH,  .m.,.  \  beauMliil  Itiolutv  ill  Oil,  n.cniul  U|»  a  li  irupnrcnt  nmtcmi  uud  tni-lo-cJ  m  u  iic-n.  nn,tal|i,-.  imnu-.  It  i-  6c  i-i;., vi  m 

J.  1’RJClC  MUJJiit.  M  D..,«  N  mb  St..  Phila.  Pa.  be  window  «t  I.  mum.  wl,»r<«  th,;  litflivtliluiu  :  tkrnUib.  Ihurd'  ct  L  "  ry  homiliful,  *„d  no, long  CI.U  >nr|'u.-i  it  fm  adorning  a  ho...,-, 

_ _ _ _  J.i|tune«e  Lamp  Slmde.  A  novel  and  In  .uitirm  hmiU  .Undo  of  Jui-miesc -  mngulaclaM,  icuiposed  nt  vurnvatiJ  wilow  »nd 


Hmnimiwi'im 


vnnmn  uiriii  learn  telegraphy 

1  It  111  r  III  14  gives  profitubh'  employment 
1  U  U  if  LI  111  l)  IV  the  year  round.  We  give  written 
guarantee  to  furnish  good  situation 
Write  for  particulars 

OBKRLI.Y  TELEORAL’Il  CO.. 

Oberlln,  Ohio. 

I  nmimn  Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outtlt 

A  tH  N  X  'vorth  free-  rideoct  &  co 

il  U  Ll  11  1  U 10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


/(I  NEW  no  a  alike  C’hromo  Visiting  (lards, 

/,||  name  on  10  cents.  (Varranted  best  pack  sold 
T*U  Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Na«saa,  N.  Y. 

O  PLENDID!  SO  Latest  Style  chromo  cards,  name  on 

P-nm  mUk  •  ntro  V  TJ  P*i eH nr'  _  Vh*e»T*  -e*-  ! 


nil  Gilt  Edge  Compltmeut  Curds,  with  name>nd  ele- 
gU  gant  case,  lUc.  H.  M.  Cook,  Merkleu,  Conn. 


.1,11,11110*0  J.umn  S In, do.  A  novel  nod  liusutuu)  lami)  Htude  ot  Jurniio*"’  iiimuuscturo,  luuipoao  m  s  ,.n. ,itu  i-o,..—  »uu 
U-nifi'j,.  Il  Is  n, ,i,0s  ul  slutlo  niafori.-il  tint  uau  lu,  «tn-tohM  to  twito  iu  iin'urn!  iIltiiMiismn.  ind  njlimol  'o  snv  linin',  iiul  Wltcn  not 
ii  u%o  mav  be  lold»d  up  »ml  put  hw»v.  b.  Ai»  VI hum  al*  Rovlfult-w  of  ColebdU'1*.  oouiiiiiMiiK  bnv*  :iti  \  *<u^ttr*te  portrait-'  "J 
ill  tilt?  Ivndiuic  Aailtiir*.  Pdoi^,  Editors  riuauolarfi,  Siuuulors,  MofUb'*r%of  L-oogrc^,  cfc.,  vie.,  ol  t'.c  present  d»y,  pniitc.i 

mon  h*  ivv  tilkia  fmpvr  aud  ucutly  bound  in  iu«:  ftinii  «>f  u  hnmlhomc  album.  Our  Illustrations  repro^-ut  tlo  thtgau ^rciiilums, 
Uuuxb  uuoli  a  very  >*ur»li  aghJo  Halrtrmlu'r,  Vee  wmi<1  all  of  ill®  :ibove  deport bwd  prunmmiFi.  bix  luuunibi'r.  Becupuly  packed  hi  it  natul- 
oi„u  box.  by  mat l  ixiit- paid,  »la«»  I  mk  I’  lKEsimc  *r  Home  Ana  Tub  ttuntt.  IIomtk  .lot; anal  for  on-  y-nr,  wroti  n  ooipi  oloiilv  one  dollar. 
)ur  premium >1  are  all  wairmnavd  flr<*djf|bss  nud  gouutuy,  awdJujt  uh  rejiruwrU’d— ■ wc  offer  nothin*  cIiom|!  or  wurthle^>.  m  »*  /n  ir.yitee 
hi » to  »hi  th**  Ijii  cm  I  eofleuthui  ol  valuable  premiums  ever  oifernd,  You  itaiitmi  fir  l  to  be  •bdi>:l»Le«i  •*  HI*  them.  Pnkd  BOvanUA^e  this 
voiidiTful  bargain  iut h* !  You  Oiuv  never  .iqu hi  have  a  eh.in»*'  iou**L-in  -<>  t  tuch  for  so  L/fi-  m/tt  "  1  ^  *  4u,ira»iv*.‘  iimi  you  *ns4il 
•ec  i\o  fuilv  three  UnmA  the  vaiuii  tif  nnutev  ami  il  yub  ate  wot  per/rii  rfy  a **<f  that  you  riY**  iNed  such  v^lue,  we  ^ill 

lrueilvillT  return  the  hiiuauuI.  We  urv  m.  olil-edluO-isUol.  bull  known  ami  r-Uidite  l|OOH«.  And  eanmH  -.Ikud  ta  d-i  otherwix  rhan 
•len?*.*  and  xalisfy  all  our  p.iWOUS.  For  $a.00  wo  will  send  >ix  copies  of  the  two  papers  lor  one  \cui  und  blx  set»  ui  the  premiums. 


hcrefore,  bv  ueulnu' ttve  t»r  your  frleuds  to  head  wuh  vou.  urn  will  si cufe  your  own  free.  A'ldrc^-i. 

R.  VI.  U  PTON,  l'ublhhefi  Turk  Plnce,  >en  ^  ork  City. 

4ft  the  Uadt tuf  tututpu/’Cr*  o/  Jlmerioa  tndort*  the  ytiblikhmy  htnust  of  F-  if  Lupton  us  fAofWj|Wjf  a>nl  ell Hrmly  reliable.  lho*e 
•ho  fail  la  lake  adiantau6  of  tho  above  jir  oat  vjftr  mil  tni*s  a  chuacc  of  a  ttybtiint  ■’ _ 


B  fl  |  HI  B  ■■■■mi  ■  m  \§  An  EutrUshVeformnry  Surgeon  anti  Cherniy. 

ok  Sif  HZ  ULm  V  I  Aw  now  traveling  hi  this  country,  says  mat  most 

n  K  VP1  Bw  \  I  11  I  of  the  Horse  ami  i ‘attic  Powders  sold  here 

HW  lu  aihllv  LH  I  are  wonhlesa  trash.  He  says  that  bhcrtdan’s 

w  »  *  ®  m  "  (’ondltlon  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and 

Immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders.  Hose,  t  teasp  n- 
tpl  to  1  pint  food.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for  8  letter-stamps.  1*  S.  Johnson  &  Co*,  i>usion,  -mass. 


©10  <6 


Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes. 


(Illustrated.) 

Yankee  Drolleries  at  Old-Time  Pairs  and  Shows,  by 
J  *™ - - - "  •  *  >  Rc 


Stories  of  Old-Time  Quack  Doctors  and  their 


.  .  . 

T  ■  *  M.  11  V  1  '%Jf  lf( 

fjfWpl  REFERENCE  to  the  contributors  announced  below  will  show  that  nearly  all  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular 
Ijjjrv/Y;-''  authors  ot  this  country,  and  many  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  engaged  as  contributors  to  the  Compan- 
s^Y^s  ion  for  the  year  1883.  The  Announcement  will  he  found  in  many  respects,  we  think,  an  extraordinary  one  ;  but  it  in- 
7  eludes  only  a  part  of  the  features  of  the  volume  for  the  coming  year. 

Illustrated  Serial  Stories. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Boy  Life  in  America,  by . j.  T.  Trowbridge 

A  Serial  Story  of  Boy  Life  in  Great  Britain,  by . William  Black 

A  Serial  Story  of  New  England  Life,  by . Harriet  Beecber  Stowe. 

A  Serial  Story  for  Girls,  by . Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Southern  Life,  by . .  B.  Williams. 

Amusing  College  Stories,  by .  Henry  A.  Gordon. 

Stories  of  Old-Time  Poor-Houses,  by . J.  D.  Chaplin 

Old  New  England  Peddlers’  Tales,  by .  Wm.  A  King 

Tales  of  the  Old  Dutch  Farmers  of  New  York,  by . Eugene  M  Prince 


James  Parton. 

Remedies,  by 

_  Edgar  Knowles. 

On  the  Stump.  Humorous  Anecdotes  of  Electioneering,  Stump  Speaking,  eic.,  by 

Hon.  S.  S.  Cox. 

Victor  Hugo  at  Home.  A  chntfy  description  of  the  home  ijfc  of  the  great  poet, 
by  lih  Private  Secretary. . Richard  Lesclide, 

Word  Pictures  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  seen  from  the  Reporters’ 
Gallery,  by . H.  W.  Lucy. 

Brilliant  Articles.  Reminiscences  of  Dean  Stanley  and  Picturesque  Associations 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  by . Canon  F.  W.  Farrar. 

The  Royal  Family  of  Denmark.  Articles  of  personal  anecdote,  b\  the 
Danish  Minister  at  Washington, . Hon.  Carl  Bille. 

Great  Southern  Leaders.  A  series  of  articles  containing  personal  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  etc.,  by 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 


Illustrated  Travel  and  Adventure. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Adventure,  by  ....  C.  A.  Stephens. 

Life  in  an  Irish  Fishing  Village,  by  .  .  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Tales  of  Old  Ships  and  Sailors,  by  .  .  .  Capt.  F.  Luce. 

Old  Times  on  the  Missouri,  by . A  Missourian. 

After  the  Mindanao  Pirates  in  a  Dutch  Gun-Boat,  by 

A  ,  ^  .  __  „  Lieut.  P.  F.  Grinnell. 

Adventures  in  a  Whaling  Cruise  in  the  North  Pacific,  by 

Macomber  Brett. 

The  Fiftieth  Tiger.  A  narrative  of  Adventure  by  the  Special  <  .  iitspondcnt 
of  the  London  Telegraph . Phil  Robinson. 

Child  Life  and  Home  Life  in  Japan.  Curious  Pictures  and  Domestic.  Inci¬ 
dents,  by  a  traveller  in  that  country,  .  .  .  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse. 

Railway  Heroes.  Thrilling  storieB  of  railroad  men.  Among  others  will  be  “The 
Fireman’s  Story;”  “His  Life  or  Theirs;”  “Skip  Dustin,  the  Water  Boy,”  and 
“Express  Messenger  Iiilcy,”  by . Walter  A.  Moore. 


Special  Articles. 


Important  articles  will  be  given  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Neurologists  in  the  world,  describing  Nervous  Diseases, 
showing  the  ordinary  causes  of  these  forms  of  human  suffering,  and  giving  genera!  suggestions  as  to  their  treatment. 
These  articles  will  not  be  merely  technical  treatises,  but  will  be  enlivened  by  curious  and  illustrative  anecdotes. 

Common  Nervous  Ailments.  A  Series  of  l’nperB,  by . i  Dr.  Brown-Sequard. 

The  Short  History  of  a  Nervous  Man.  The  Proper  Use  of  the  Mind,  Hallucinations  and  Delusions,  The  ■  of  Sleep 
and  Sleeplessness,  Somnambulism,  utc.,  by . Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 


The  Help  Series. 


The  Profits  of  Literary  Labor,  by  James  Parton. 

Salesmen  and  Saleswomen  in  City  Stores.  Their  wages  and  opportu- 
.  '‘idy*.  -  . Charles  Vance  Elliott. 

A  Medical  Education.  How  to  Choose  a  Colley* .  AdvaiUn^  of  European 
■  ’’.v . Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 

Girls  Who  Earn  a  Living  in  Art.  Bv  the  Principal  ..f  the  Woman’s  Art 
School,  Cooper  Union. . Susan  N.  Carter. 

How  to  Start.  Papers  telling  how  to  start  in  different  kinds  of  business  and  in 
tr.-nics,  with  practical  details,  so  that  a  boy  rending  these  papers  may  act  on  them 
safely. 

What  a  Technical  Education  Costs.  By  the  Professor  of  Engineering  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken.  .  Robert  H.  Thurston. 


Parlor  Experiments  in  Science.  Simple  and  curious,  by 

Prof.  W.  C.  Richards. 
Entertainments  for  Charitable  Purposes.  Ad  vice  and  suggestions,  by 
_  .a  .  George  B.  Bartlett. 

Tableaux  with  Authors.  Directions  for  Cluirming  Evening  Enteriaiumeuts,  by 
„  ,  _  Kate  Sanborn. 

Concerning  Floors,  Doors,  and  Windows.  Giving  the  latest  ideas  as  to 
tile  decoration  of  Ihcse  important  features  of  a  home,  by 

,  Janet  E.  Ruutz-Rees. 

Inexpensive  Art,  Furniture.  A  series  of  papers  showing  that  a  liontc  maybe 
turnished  iu  the  best  taste  without  large  expenditures,  giving  details  as  to  cost, 
etc.,  by  the  Curator  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Museum.  .  Charles  Dyall. 

The  Editorials  of  the  Companion  will  give  dear  and  impartial  views  of  current  events  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Children’s  Page  sustains  its  reputation  for  charming  pictures,  poems  and  stories  adapted  to  r lie  little  ones. 

SPECIAL  OFFER,— To  any  one  who  subscribes  now,  and  sends  us  $1.75,  we  will  send  the  j  ©iibsoription  Price  $1.75.  Specimen  copies  free. 
#  Companion  tree  to  January  1st,  18H.1,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription  from  that  date.  I  Please  mention  in  what  paper  you  read  this  advertisement. 


In  The  Household. 


41  Temple  Place. 


Address,  YOUTH’S  COMPANION, 


Boston,  Mass. 


SUPERIORLY  PROVED 

THE  SIMPLEST  X  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 

• — LIGHT—  RUNNING - * 


NEW  HO  M  E 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

.  30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

I  Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Oa.i 


NEARLY  1,000 


RECORDED  Fl'RE  URED 


Percheron-N  orman  Horses 

Imported  and  Bred  by 

JVt.  W.  DUNHAM, 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Wayne,  Du  Pago  County,  Illinois, 

85  oiilet  wcnlorClilc.ga.on  C.  AS.  W.  U'y. 

468  Of  THE  FINEST 

Imported  from  France  by 
him  during  the  past 
12  months, 

<259  since  July  1st,) 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medi¬ 
cine.  THE  DOSE  IS 
SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT.  THE  TASTE  IS 
DELICIOUS  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT 


"ACME 


ft 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER. 


One  trial  proves  Its 
extraordinary  curative 
value. 

TRY  A  25  CENT  BOX. 
Sold  by  all  r rugglsts. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

IN 

Unoccupied 

Territory. 


I  :>> 

SAmm 

Of  *  Jrf 


•r  -- 


ISeing  more  than  the  combined  Int¬ 
onations  of  all  other  importer*  of  all 
indnof  Itrnfl  Horses  from  Europe  for 
any  previous  year;  ancl  more  than  have 
ever  been  imported  and  bred  by  any 
other  man  or  tirni  during  their  entire 
business  career. 

these  statements  grade  horses 
are  not  included  to  swell  numbers  or 
mislead. 

’  Come  and  see  for  yourselves  the  greatest  import¬ 
ing  and  breeding  establishment  in  the  world. 
Visitors  always  welcome,  whether  they  desire  to 
mrchase  or  not.  Carriage  at  depot.  Telegraph  at 
Vaync,  With  private  Telephone  connection  with 
Oaklawn. 

Dated  Sept,  i,  iSSi.  Send  for  Catalogue  ” 


$ 


THE  BRADLEY 

ROAD  CART. 

Gentlemen  buy  them  for  their  Road  Driving. 

Business  Men  use  them  for  Running  About. 

Physicians  Drive  them  In  their  Practice. 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  nil  other  Vehicles. 
They  are  Easily  Draw  when  the  Roads  are  Bad. 
Their  Use  Saves  High-priced  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  Is  so  Safe  for  Ladles  and  Children 
to  I 

Three  Styles,  weighing  from  90  lbs.  to  ICO  lbs. 
Prices  from  $5,00  to  SJSO  00. 

First-class  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them, 

S-nd  for  Illus>rateo  Brice  List. 

m  BRADLEY  tfc  COMPANY, 
(Established  Ia82.) _ Syrueuse,  N.  Y. 


FARIVZBRS  and  FARXVinR  »  SONS 

CAN  MAKE  PBB ilioNTa 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter.  For  particulars. 
Address,  J.  a  McOURDY  A  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE 


‘‘ACME”  subjects  the  solltothe  ao<  ion  of  o  Crueller  and  I. cycler  sndto  the  Culling,  Lifting 
Turning  u  .  cess  of  .  ouble  rows  of  STBBJ,  COU  J/fEJCSi,  the  )  ccullar  sbt  pe  at  rl  smng.  ml  la  ot  v  hhTi 
•*•*«•«»•  Thus  the  three  open  nous  of  crushing  im  p*,  leveling  on  the  giound 
^ g “ • v •  ’ 'A* 1  »* K  'Be soil  are  performed  nt  oneand the  uune  lime,  Tla  imi  re  nfaence 
ol  Spikes  nr  Spring  Teeth  avoios  pul  lug  up  ruobli-h.  It  Is  especially  Adapted  to  Inverted  “dtrd 
hard  ciuy.  where  oilier  Harrow*  utterly  f  11,  v  orks  i  oi  feetly  on  light  loti,  and  Js  the  only  Barrow  or  Culti¬ 
vator  that  cuts  over  tin*  entire  siirlnec  of  the  ground.  mujawrw  orwmi 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  most  valuable  recent  improvement  in  faint  Machinery,  while 

rii  Ay  a8rt'e  that  “The  judicious  use  of  an  implement  like  the  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler,  in  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  before 
planting,  will  increase  the  yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  foi  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an 
inferior  tool  on  you  by  aBturiig  you  that  he  has  something  lettir,  but  SATISFY 
Yr  OURSELF  by  oiderit.g  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  tria  ,  and  if  it  does 
not  sun,  you  may  tend  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for 
mom  y  or  Note  until  after  you  have  into  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44 

Different  States  and  Territories. 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Harrisburg,  Penn.,  and  22  College  Place,  N.  Y. 

W'llMTE  /  O It  Cllt Cl/JjJIt  JUy”JJ  JtlJSJ\'TIOJ\'  JtVMtetJj  JX'Jj  U'-\'0  It  hit  H. 


NEW  YORK,  DEC.  23,  1882 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1882,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  thelofflce  of  the  Llbi  arlan  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


A  Good  Word  for  Pot-grown  Plants. 

I  DO  not  agree  with  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  and 
the  Rural  as  to  the  value  of  pot-grown  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  The  past  Summer  I  planted  a 
bed  of  IS  varieties,  all  grown  in  pots,  and 
shipped  a  distance  of  100  miles,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  severe  drought  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  they  have  made  a  plendid  growth  and 
are  as  promising  for  fruit  next  June  as  plants 
set  in  the  Spring.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  potted  plants  properly  grown,  packed 
and  planted,  will  in  the  end  prove  the  cheap¬ 
est  to  all  those  who  ruay  wish  a  small  bed 
for  family  use.  S.  J.  D. 

[When  potted  plants  are  properly  grown, 
packed  and  planted,  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them  except  it  may  be  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Eds  ] 


Origin  of  the  James  Vick  Strawberry. 
— 1  notice  in  the  last  Rural  Nhw-Yorker  an 


them  out  in  the  open  ground  until  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over.  They  may  then  be  set  out  in 
moderate  ridges  three  to  four  feet  apart,  and 
two  feet  apart  on  the  ridge,  in  good  ground — 
not  too  jncJi.  Too  much  manure,  we  find  here, 
gives  a  tendency  to  run  to  vine  at  the  expense 
of  the  tubers.  The  vines,  as  they  get  long 
enough  and  begin  to  throw  out  rootlets,  should 
be  lifted  occasionally,  so  as  to  force  all  the 
nourishment  into  the  tubers. 

I  have  had  two  cases  reported  to  me  of  the 
seeds  of  sweet  potatoes  having  been  cultivated 
—both  occurring  many  years  ago.  In  both 
cases  it  was  said  that  the  small  tubers  formed 
differed  very  much  in  appearance  (just  what 
would  be  expected),  bat  as  no  special  care  was 
taken  iu  saving  and  propagating  them  the  ex¬ 
periment  came  to  nothing. 

I  have  but  a  few  seeds  but  the  Rural  shall 
have  specimens  of  each,  which  are  herewith 
inclosed. — [Many'  thanks. — Eds.] 

- »♦  «• 

RIPENING  LATE  TOMATOES. 


GEN.  W.  H.  NOBLE. 


Some  years  since,  through  the  Gardeners’ 
Monthly,  I  told  how  to  carry  the  tomato  sea¬ 
son  two  or  three  months  beyond  its  usual  table 
limit.  My  plan  was  the  only  one  then  readily 
available.  The  fully  grown  and  about  all 
the  unripe  fruit  of  any  size  I  picked  and 
placed  in  an  empty  hot-bed  and  covered  over 
with  the  sash.  Boards  were  first  placed  in  the 
bottom  on  the  ground  and  t  he  tomatoes  spread 
over  them.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  frosts 
and  freezing  weather  this  would  give  the  table 
about  two  months’  extra  taste  of  the  tomato. 

My  article  brought  out  several  other  plans 
which  have  been  adopted  by  gardeners  to 
stretch  out  the  tomato  season.  One  was  to 
pull  up  the  tomato  vines  and  hang  them  up 
by  their  heels  in  some  cool  place,  bringing 
them  out  to  ripen  in  the  sun  as  wanted  for  the 
table.  Another  was  to  pick  them  from  the 
vines  aud  put  them  in  some  place  protected 
from  frost  and  heat.  Another  was  to  place 
them  upon  boards  in  some  empty  room  or 
attic  with  a  southern  outlook,  an  .  run  out  the 
boards  to  the  sun  and  withdraw  them  from 
the  rain  or  frost,  as  New  Eugland  housewives 
often  do  with  their  dried  apples. 

I  do  not  think  the  tomato  gets  much  benefit 
from  the  plucked-up  vines.  I  think,  therefore, 
t  e  best  treatment  is  to  pluck  the  fruit  suita¬ 
ble  for  ripening,  end  put  all  except  such  as 
may  be  desired  for  speedy  supply  for  the  table 
away  in  a  cold  place;  thep  place  those  which 
you  desire  to  ripen  where  they  will  get  the 
benefit  of  dryness  and  warmth.  As  you  eat 
them  put  others  iu  their  place  o  gladden  your 
board. 

Those  who  have  a  green-house,  or  any  place 
sheltered  with  glasss  where  t  e  ripening  sun¬ 
light  can  strike,  wi'l  find  lit  tie  trouble  (with 
trifling  protection  when  the  weather  is  very 
cold)  in  having  ripe  and  luscious  tomatoes  way 
up  to  Christmas. 


THE  BARBERRY. 


RAISING  SWEET  POTATOES  FROM 
SEED. 


H.  W.  KAVENEL. 


In  your  “  Query”  column  of  Nov.  25 1  find 
the  following  from  an  inquirer,  writing  frcm 
Everton,  Mo. ; 

“  Will  the  Rural  tell  Mr.  H.  W.  Ravenel, 
o  South  Carolina,  that  I  have  13  pods  of 
sweet  potato  seed,  and  would  like  t  -■  know 
how  to  plant  aud  cultivate  them  ?” 

I  take  pleasure  ia  replying  and  giving  what 
little  information  I  have  on  the  subject.  A 
year  or  two  ago  i  made  inquiries  through  our 
local  paper  if  any  one  had  ever  seen  the  per¬ 
fect  seed  of  the  sweet  potato.  1  had  myself 
been  looking  for  them  for  many  years,  and 
although  our  vines  bloomed  freely  every  sea¬ 
son  the  capsules  were  always  false  (not  fertil¬ 
ized)  aud  dropped  away  soon  after  the  flower¬ 
ing.  However,  this  season  one  of  our  country 
farmers  who  had  seen  my  inquiry,  sent  in  a 
vineol’  the  “common  yam”  with  a  few  mature 
seeds.  I  had  also  a  few  days  previously,  for 
the  first  time,  V  und  a  few  capsules  on  my  own 
vines  of  the  “Florida  Yam,”  a  different  va¬ 
riety.  These  last  were  not  mature,  but  I  hope 
sufficiently  far  advanced  to  ripen  the  seed. 
Seeing  a  notice  in  a  St.  Louis  agricultural 
paper  that  Mr.  O’Flaherty,  of  Hartford,  Ky., 
had  found  perfect  seeds,  I  wrote  to  him  to  in- 


The  Purple-Leaved  Barberry.— From  Nature.  Fig.  478. 

With  respect  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Rural  as  the  earliest  Spring  vegetables,  eing  Kept 
correspondent  as  to  how  they  should  be  culti-  in  the  sun  during  the  day  and  protected  at 
vated,  I  can  only  say  that  I  would  advise  the  night.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  safe  to  plant 


S  regards  the  common  char- 
acteristics  of  this  shrub  most 
of  our  readers  are  doubtless 
familiar  with  it.  Itisofmedi- 
.  um  size  with  y  ellow  inner  bark 

or  wood,  and  its  flowers  are 
borue  graceful,  drooping 
racemes.  Its  leaves  aud  fruit 
are  acid.  The  green  and 

PurPle  are  both  hardy, 

an<*  eflually  desirable  except, 
s  perhaps,  when  one  wishes  a 
s  fancy  foliage,  in  which  case 

the  dark  leaf  is  preferable.  The  barberry 
will  grow  in  almost  aay  soil,  and  requires  as 
litle  care  as  any  other  shrub.  It  is  propaga¬ 
ted  from  seeds,  suckers  and  cuttings.  The 
berries  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe  and 
placed  m  boxes  until  the  pulp  becomes  soft 
when  the  seeds  may  be  washed  out  and  sown 
or  put  away  in  the  sand  until  they  are  wanted 
for  use.  Sow  them  in  drills  and  cover  about 
an  inch  in  depth.  Fall  is  generally  the  best 
time  for  sowing  the  seeds. 

The  barberry  throws  up  numerous  suckers 
on  the  base  of  which  roots  are  produced. 
These  suckers  may  be  taken  off  and  planted 
out  when  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  number 
of  plants.  If  cuttings  are  to  be  used,  they 
should  be  taken  from  one  or  two-year-old 
wood,  in  the  Fall,  care  being  taken  not  to  crush 
the  wood  iu  the  cutting;  use  a  sharp  knife. 
Place  them  w  here  they  will  not  freeze  aud  in 
the  (Spring  plant  them  out  in  rows,  covering  all 
but  two  or  three  inches  of  the  upper  end.  The 
cuttings  should  be  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length.  When  fully  grown  give  the  plants 
plenty  of  room,  especially  ii  cultivated  for 
their  fruit. 

Besides  being  a  beautiful  ornamental  plant 
for  the  lawn,  its  vigorous  growth  and  numer¬ 
ous  prickles  make  it  useful  as  a  hedging  plant. 
W  hen  so  used  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  first 
in  the  nursery  and  transplant.  It  need  not  be 
guarded  from  cattle,  as  they  do  not  care  for 
it  as  an  article  of  diet,  aud  its  prickles  are  not 
agreeable.  The  illustration  which  we  present 
at  Fig.  478  ia  a  portrait  of  a  spray  taken  from 
the  Rural  Grounds,  showing  the  shrub  in 
flower. 


quire,  and  he  tells  me  he  has  saved  about  80  good 
seeds.  Now  comes  another  finding  from  Mis¬ 
souri.  This  proves  that  the  sweet  potato  does 


same  treatment  I  shall  give  the  few  seeds  I 
have.  The  sweet  potato  requires  a  long 
growing  season  to  ge  the  best  growth  from 


The  Dey  Peach.— [From  Nature]— Fig.  477.— See  Page  864. 


occasionally— though  very  rarely — ripen  seed 
in  this  country.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been 
something  favorable  in  the  season  this  year; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  it  may  be  that  by  a 
closer  search  the  seeds  would  oftenerbe  found. 


the  tubers.  The  seeds  should  therefore  be  sown 
as  early  as  possible  If  one  has  access  to  a  green 
or  hot  house,  they  may  be  start*  .  in  a  box  as 
early  as  February.  If,  then,  there  are  no  such 
facilities,  they  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time 


SEC  23 


inquiry  regarding  the  originator  of  the  James 
Vick  Strawberry,  which  has  made  such  a  re¬ 
markable  record  as  a  market  berry  about 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  veteran  Samuel  Miller, 
well  known  as  an  originator  and  writer,  is  the 
man  wfio  has  the  honor  of  orig  nating  the 
James  Vick.  C.  A.  Green. 


Onions  in  One  Season  from  a  Hot-bed. 

Last  year  one  of  the  Rural  correspondents 
sta'ed  that  he  usually  transplanted  the  thin¬ 
nings  from  his  onion  bed,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  good  oni  >ns.  The  idea  occurred  to  me 
tha>  1  might  sow  seed  iu  a  hot  bed,  and  tnus 
forward  the  crop,  so  as  to  mature  it  before 
the  hot  weather.  I  tried  it.  and  succeeded  in 
raising  as  fine  Yellow  Danver  onions  as  one 
would  wish  to  see.  G.  w.  st,  j. 


^Vinotorjka  l. 


THE  DEY  PEACH. 

(See  first  page ) 

The  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  besides  being 
famous  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  man¬ 
ufactures,  has  long  been  noted  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  seedling  peaches  and  the  remarka¬ 
ble  healthfulness  and  longevity  of  the  trees. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  in  the  gardens  of 
that  city  trees  15  and  20  years  old,  as  green, 
vigorous  and  healthy  as  any  to  be  fouud  at 
one  fifth  that  age,  and  when  they  die,  us  die 
they  do,  it  is  from  old  age,  not  disease.  The 
bulk  of  the  peaches  exhibited  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  fairs  for  years  past  have  been  seed¬ 
lings  of  this  class  from  the  gardensof  the  city, 
and  oftentimes  they  are  of  remarkable  size 
and  excellent  in  quality.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  test  the 
value  of  these  seedlings  for  general  culture. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration.  Pig.  477,  is  a 
peach  of  this  class  sent  to  this  office  by  E.  & 
J.  C.  Williams,  of  Montclair,  N.  J  ,  who  were 
so  impressed  with  its  merits  that  they  iutend 
to  test  it  outside  of  its  native  habitat.  The 
original  tree  (now  dead)  came  up  in  the  city 
jmrd  of  a  gentleman  named  Day,  hence  the 
name,  and  the  specimen  shown  w«3  grown  by 
Messrs  Williamson  young  trees  budded  from 
the  original.  The  fruit  is  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  skin  greenish  white,  thickly  dotted  with 
bright  crimson  spots,  especially  on  the  exposed 
side,  flesh  white,  streaked  with  red;  sweet, 
rich  and  juicy,  and  perfectly  free. 

Mr.  Downing  says  of  the  specimens  sent  him: 
“Of  very  good  quality;  to  my  taste  much 
better  than  the  yellow  varieties  which  are  so 
much  prized  by  many.  All  the  yellow  peaches 
that  1  have  seen  are  more  acid  than  the  white- 
fleshed  ones,  which  I  do  not  like,  but  many  do. 
The  yellow  red  cheek  peaches  take  the  eye  and 
sell  better  in  the  market.” 


Treatment  of  Fruit  Pita. 

Our  practice  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  pits  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  is  not  to  allow 
them  to  dry,  but  immediately  on  taking  them 
from  the  fruit  to  place  them  in  moist  soil.  If 
allowed  to  dry  the  freezing  of  the  first  Winter 
will  not  open  more  than  one-half  of  them,  and 
hand  cracking  becomes  necessary;  this  course 
will  destroy  a  great  portion.  Soft-shelled 
seeds,  like  those  of  pears  or  apples,  ought  to  he 
kept  in  what  we  term  “dry  sand,”  which  is 
not  wholly  dry.  Grape  seeds  belong  to  the 
stone  family,  and  are  as  much  so  as  those  of 
a  plum  or  cherry,  but  of  a  better  material  and 
more  tenacious.  If  pits  become  dry,  the  shell 
being  impeivious  to  water,  they  require  a 
continual  moisture  and  freezing  from  one  to 
three  years  (some  longer  than  others),  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  halves;  freezing  will  not  doit  until 
mois  ure  has  entered  the  seams.  Chenieg, 
peaches,  apricots  and  all  of  the  still  softer- 
shelled  seeds  must  be  planted  very  early.  It 
would  be  better  to  plant  them  iu  the  Fall;  but 
there  need  be  no  hurry  about  grape  seeds,  as 
they  start  late  and  very  unevenly,  between 
the  middle  of  May  and  the  first  of  July. 


FORESTRY.— No  30. 


STREET  TREES. 


Kinds  recommended  and  those  condemned — 
Trees  for  Wide  Streets— Trees  for  Narrow 
Streets— Trees  for  Door-yards,  for  Parks, 
and  for  the  Highways — Village  Improve¬ 
ment  Societies , 


From  this  time  forward  until  late  in  the 
Spring — until  it  is  even  too  late  to  plant  with 
aoy  prospect  of  success — there  will  be  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  respecting  the  trees  to  plant  in 
many  a  town  and  village  where  the  echoes  of 
good  Mr,  Northrop's  admirable  suggestions  for 
Village  Improvement  Associations  have  reach¬ 
ed  and  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind. 

These  prepossessions  should  be  encouraged 


in  everjr  way,  and  with  this  view  the  presen 
article  is  laid  before  the  Rural  readers. 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  an  address  recently  presented  before 
the  horticultural  society  of  a  thriving  west¬ 
ern  town,  but  the  sentiments  may  be  equally 
fitted  for  the  inhabitants  of  many  other 
embryo  cities  which  are  springing  up  all  over 
our  wide  and  happy  land,  but  especially  in  the 
trans-AlleghaDy  region,  which  is  receiving  a 
wonderful  increase  of  enterprising  settlers. 

To  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Richmond, 
Indiana: 

Your  very  pleasant  city  is  sure  to  be  attract¬ 
ive  to  all  observing  strangers,  because  of  the 
suburban  character  resulting  from  its  shaded 
highways.  Most  of  the  streets  are  adorned 
by  comfortable  homes  and  tasteful  villas  that 
are  often  half  obscured  by  lovely  trees  on  the 
broad  areas  surrounding  them.  How  could 
your  city  be  otherwise  than  pleasant  and  at¬ 
tractive  while  there  is  so  much  to  admire  and 
so  little  that  requires  criticism  even  from  the 
moat  fastidious  1 

From  one  of  your  own  worthy  members  it 
was  learned  that  your  society  was  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  tbe  laudable  work  of  discussing  sh«de 
trees  best  adapted  to  street  and  ornamental 
planting. 

Among  a  people  surrounded  as  you  have 
been  bv  the  happy  results  of  previous  work  in 
this  line  that  has  been  unusually  successful 
(though  not  without  its  faults),  witha  remark¬ 
ably  richsylvaof  Niture’s  plantingall  around 
you  in  the  native  fores's,  and  with  so  broad 
an  area  of  what  was  quite  recently  open 
farm  laud,  now  brought  into  your  corporate 
limits,  and  which  is  being  rapidly  built  up 
with  smiling  homes,  it  is  but  right  and  proper 
that  the  Horticultural  Society  should  discuss 
this  important  matter  and  shed  the  light  of 
its  experience  upon  the  pathway  of  your  fel 
low  citizens,  who  will  naturally  look  for  your 
councils  to  guide  and  asrast  them  in  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  their  homes  and  their  highways.  The 
planting  of  the  present  will  make  or  mar  the 
beauty  of  future  years  for  half  a  century  or 
more,  and  should  therefore  receive  thought, 
aided  by  the  experience  you  have  derived 
from  the  past. 

Go  on,  then,  with  the  good  work  ;  continue 
to  enlighten  your  neighbors  with  your  advice, 
and  be  pleased  to  accept,  for  them  and  for 
yourselves,  a  few  suggestions  tendered  with 
all  dilfi  ieuce  by  oue  who  loves  trees  and  who 
admires  the  Quaker  City  because  of  its  um¬ 
brageous  avenues  as  well  as  for  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants. 

Iu  many  of  your  streets  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  width  for  our  largest  trees  to  develop 
and  to  show  how  beautiful  and  how  grand 
they  may  in  time  become,  therefore  ouly 
upon  your  widest  avenues  and  in  your  open 
squares  and  parks  should  you  plant  the  noble 
White  Elm,  the  Tulip  Tree,  the  larger  Oaks, 
the  Sugar  Maples,  the  Plane  Tree  or  Button- 
wood,  the  White  and  Blue  Ash,  or  the 
American  Lindens,  all  of  which  need  abun¬ 
dant  room  to  grow  and  display  their  um¬ 
brageous  character.  This  category  may  also 
very  well  include  the  Hack  berry  because  its 
somber  foliage  makes  it  less  ornamental  than 
many  others;  by  all  means  let  it  embrace  the 
Whits  Maple,  which  is  every  where  so  exten¬ 
sively  planted,  because  it  is  cheap  and  a  rapid 
grower.  This  tree  should  ouly  be  tolerated 
in  the  stree's  for  planting  as  an  alternate 
with  the  Red  Maple  and  other  trees,  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  immediate  effect,  and  to  b«  removed 
so  soou  as  its  companions  become  established. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  in  so  intelligent  a 
community  to  condemn  tbe  poplar  tribe, 
though,  even  in  the  streets  of  Richmond,  the 
short-lived  and  stiff  L  >ml> a rdy  rears  its  tall 
head  occasionally,  while  the  European  Abele 
and  the  Michigan  Poplar  oontinue  here  and 
there  to  derange  the  brick  pavements  with 
their  suckering  roots;  so  also  the  Northern 
Balsam  Poplar  and  the  native  Cottonwood 
may  now  and  then  be  seen,  but  only  as 
remnants  of  a  past  era,  and  not  likely 
to  be  further  planted.  Neither  are  the  Euro¬ 
pean  White  and  Yellow  Willows  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  street,  though  exceedingly  useful 
in  their  way  and  place.  The  classic  and 
beautiful  Weeping  Willow  from  far  eastern 
lands,  may  fill  a  place  in  the  park,  but  is  not 
desirable  in  the  street,  and  in  our  latitude  it 
occasionally  suffers  from  the  frosts  of  Winter 
and  becomes  shabby.  The  Wisconsin  Weeper 
is  preferable  as  a  pendant  tree.  The  Kilmar¬ 
nock  is  only  a  formal  bush,  but  the  Lucida,  or 
Shining  Willow  makes  a  beautiful  small  tree. 

The  Ailantbus  has,  perhaps,  been  too  ut 
terly  ostracised  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
for  it  should  be  more  generally  known  that 
the  seed  bearing  trees  are  uot  offensive,  and 
the  brightly- colored  fruit  among  the  tropical- 
looking  foliage  is  highly  ornamental.  Give 
the  Ailanthus  a  chance  1  Say  nob  to  it,  as 
has  been  said  to  its  countrymen,  “The 
Chinese  must  go  1  ”  Beautiful  trees,  laden 
with  their  showy  samara,  an  1  others,  severely 
shortened  In  last  Spring  and  covered  with 
luxuriant  foliage,  like  Palm  fronds,  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Hamilton,  Ohio 


(October).  Thus  selected  and  thus  treated, 
this  much-abused  plant  becomes  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  list  of  street  trees,  especially 
for  planting  on  thin  soils,  and  where  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  highways  has  brought  us  down  to  in¬ 
tractable  sub  soils,  whether  of  clays,  gravels, 
or  stones.  In  such  situations  it  succeeds  well 
where  other  species  might  fail. 

THK  SMALLER  TREKS  FOR  STREETS. 

For  shading  and  ornamenting  your  streets 
you  are  advised  to  select  trees  of  medium  size, 
and  of  such  species  as  you  have  already  tested 
in  your  soil3  and  found  to  be  adapted  to  them. 

Of  maples  by  all  means  continue  to  plant 
the  Red,  a  native  with  bright  green  foliage, 
now  growing  beautifully  iu  your  streets,  and 
also  the  European  kind  called  Norway  Maple, 
some  of  which  are  already  to  be  seen  in  your 
newer  avenues;  this  spacies  is  well  adapted 
for  making  a  low  and  umbrageous  tree  well 
clothed  with  broad  lea  ves  supported  upon  long 
petioles,  and  producing  long  racemes  of  flow¬ 
ers  that  are  followed  by  corresponding  bunch¬ 
es  of  w inged  seeds, 

The  Western  Box  Elder,  a  very  much  better 
tree  than  that  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  may  be 
planted  on  account  of  its  size  and  its  rapid 
growth,  though  not  so  beautiful  as  some  other 
maples.  The  fruit-l  earing  trees  of  this 
species  have  the  better  bahit,  being  more 
snug  and  compact. 

The  Green  Ash,  common  along  your 
s* reams,  though  inferior  to  the  more  noble 
white  and  blue  species  for  use  in  a  timber 
plantation  is,  never  the]  css,  worthy  of  extensive 
introduction  as  a  street  tree,  for  which  use, 
iudeed,  its  medium  size,  its  habit  and  its  neat 
foliage  of  vivid  green  moke  it  most  applicable. 
Let  the  Green  Ash  have  a  trial  in  Borne  of 
the  newer  streets  where  it  can  be  planted  in 
continuous  lines. 

The  Linden  has  many  pleasant  associations, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  your 
planters,  but  who  can  tell  why7  most  of  the 
trees  set  out  along  your  streets  are  of  the 
large  leafed  species,  when  you  have  such  fine 
examples  of  the  other  kind  on  the  banks  of  all 
tbe  streams  about  youl  These  last  have 
smaller  leaves  and  resemble  the  favorite  Eu¬ 
ropean  species  which  appear  in  your  streets. 

Plant  ho  more  of  the  common  catalpa;  you 
must  kuow  by  former  experience  that  it  has 
a  straggling  habit  and  wifi  stretch  its  lower 
limbs,  and  sometimes  even  itB  very  trunk 
across  the  roadway.  The  more  hardy  and 
more  upright  kind  known  as  the  Speciosa  is  a 
superior  tree  aud  very  beautiful  when  in 
blossom. 

There  are  some  other  kinds  of  catalpa  that 
are  also  very  attractive  aud  should  be  introd¬ 
uced,  such  as  the  Kcempferi  from  China,  with 
fragrant  yellow  flowers,  aud  the  supposed  hy¬ 
brid  of  Messrs.  Teas,  with  large  clusters  of 
white  blossoms. 

The  S'veet  Gum,  of  close,  cane  like  habit, 
star-shaped  leaves,  and,  at  this  season,  assum¬ 
ing  the  most  brilliant  and  varied  hue»,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  streets  toward  the 
Bonth  part  of  the  towu  as  it  loves  moisture, 
though  thriving  in  any  good  soil  except  dry 
gravel ;  by  all  means  plant  a  few  blocks  of 
this  highly  ornamental  species. 

Borne  of  the  smaller  growing  oaks  may  well 
be  introduced  and  will  prove  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  on  account  of  their  brilliant  Summer 
foliage,  with  deeply  cut  lobes,  and  becoming 
richly  tinted  in  the  Autumn:  the  Pin  Oak  aud 
the  Scarlet  are  specially  commended  where 
there  is  room  to  dbplay  their  beauty  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  prefers  a  damp  situation  and  thrives  best 
on  a  tenacious  sub  soil. 

Burr  Oaks,  White  Oaks  and  Red  Oaks 
require  more  space  than  is  usually  afford 
ed  in  the  streets;  but  they  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected;  wien  properly  handled  most  species 
will  grow  fust  euough  to  produce  a  flue  effect 
in  a  few  years. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Red  Bud  or 
Judas  Tree  was  obierved  on  one  of  your 
streets,  and  this  might  suggest  its  further  in¬ 
troduction,  although  rather  too  small  lor  the 
street,  and,  with  D  jg  Wood  and  some  of  the 
Tuorns,  aud  with  Crab  Apples  better  suited 
for  the  ureas  inclosed  with  your  dwellings, 
besides  the  Persimmons  and  Sassafras  and 
other  choice  sh  i  u  bs  aud  small  trees  that  uii  eady 
occupy  such  positions. 

Our  sylva  is  so  rich  that  It  is  difficult  to  be 
brief  when  a  selection  is  attempted;  nothing 
has  been  said  of  the  evergreens,  of  which,  iu 
many  species,  you  already  have  many  choice 
exemplars.  These  are  not.  adapted  for  street 
planting,  where  they  must  be  trimmed  up. 
Evergreens,  especially  the  conifers,  make  the 
finest  appearance  when  furnished  with  a  full 
compliment  of  laterals  from  the  ground  up, 
and  when  the  whole  tree  seems  to  spring 
from  the  grassy  lawn  of  a  suburban  villa: 
such  may  be  seen  all  around  you. 

Nut  trees  have  also  tieen  purposely  omitted 
iu  treating  of  shade  trees  for  the  streets, as  they 
are  better  upon  the  farm. 

Iu  closing,  let  me  again  urge  you  to  look  to 
our  native  trees  in  large  measure  for  your 
street  trees,  and  also  to  recommend  the  plant¬ 


ing  of  continuous  lines  of  any  given  bind, 
whenever  you  can  pursuade  the  occupants  of 
the  property  to  do  so,  as  in  coming  years  the 
results  of  such  planting  will  be  much  more 
effective. 

Ocgan  ze  Village  Improvement  Societies 
everywhere,  discuss  all  matters  that  concern 
the  highways  and  the  general  health  and  wel¬ 
fare,  and  select  a  good  executive  committee 
to  carry  out  your  plans;  such  organization 
will  greatly  aid  in  the  work  of  improving 

your  surroundings. 

- - 

THE  BASKET  WILLOW. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  states  that  the  willow  imported  in¬ 
to  this  country  annually  amounts  to  the  value 
of  five  millions  of  dollars.  With  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  population  and  tbe  development  of 
the  industries  of  the  country,  it  does  not  look 
as  if  this  business  was  likely  to  be  overdone. 
That  there  is  much  iuterest  in  this  queslion  at 
present  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  letters  of  inquiry  about  the 
willow  from  nearly  every  State  aud  Terri¬ 
tory;  I  cannot  answer  these  letters  and  can 
only  say  that  every  important  fact  has  ap¬ 
peared,  or  will  appear  in  due  time  in  the 
Rural.  On«  question  appears  more  often 
than  auy  other — how  long  will  a  plantation 
last  ?  I  do  not  know;  those  made  in  1850  are 
still  good;  I  can  only  guess  whether  they  will 
last  five  years  or  five  hundred.  I  see  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  failure  on  the  earliest  plantations  in 
this  country.  “  Is  there  any  publication  quot¬ 
ing  market  price  of  willow  ?”  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  The  probability  is  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  any  for  this  reason,  that  the 
willow  is  and  is  likely  to  be  worked  where  it 
is  raised.  Although  this  county  raises  more 
than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  has  never  been  one  pound  ex¬ 
ported  except  as  manufactured  goods. 

“Will  the  overflow  of  streams  injure  it'/” 
There  is  oue  plantation  here  that  is  ovei  flowed 
by  a  creek,  but  I  cannot  learn  thut  u  bes 
been  injured  by  tbe  water.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  point  to  consider  in  this  ccnrection. 
In  case  of  overflow  after  the  cuttings  are 
planted  aud  before  they  are  rooted  they 
might  be  injured,  but  after  they  are  well 
started  I  should  have  no  fears. 

“When  should  they  be  cut  to  peel  easiest/’ 
They  will  peel  easiest  if  cut  in  the  Spring 
when  full  of  sap;  but  they  are  usually  wanted 
to  work  during  the  Winter  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  are  cut  in  the  Fall  and  during  the 
open  weather  of  the  Winter.  In  this  caso 
they  are  steamed  to  make  them  peel  easily. 
This  steaming  is  not  a  complicated  or  ex¬ 
pensive  process. 

“Where  can  the  stock  be  obtained  and  what 
will  it  cost/1’  As  l  neither  raise,  buy  nor  sell, 
I  cannot  answer  these  questions  at  present. 
I  expect  to  go  in  a  few  days  to  the  willow  set¬ 
tlement,  and  I  will  advise  those  having  stock 
to  dispose  of  to  advertise  it  iu  the  Rural 
giving  the  lowest  price  for  a  first-class  article. 

One  idea  vve  should  all  be  interested  in — 
the  laboring  poor  are  every  where.  During  a 
part  of  the  year  in  this  latitude  there  is  little 
or  no  business.  Many  are  idle  through  the 
Winter  that  would  gladly  beat  work.  In  the 
rural  districts  formerly  there  was  occupation 
in  thrashing  the  grain  with  the  flail.  The 
thrashing  machine  has  spoiled  this  labor. 
Chopping  wood  aud  splitting  rails  made  busi¬ 
ness  when  I  was  a  boy.  These  occupations 
have  gone;  and  so  it  is  with  almost  every  kind 
of  labor  by  which  the  poor  earned  a  living 
during  the  inclement  season.  Every  new 
industry  that  can  furnish  labor  for  the  needy 
is  a  benefit  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  In 
the  willow  section  here,  meu,  women  and 
children  have  constant  employment  during 
the  entire  Winter  and  earn  good  wages.  One 
word  as  to  the  White  Willow— one  writer  save 
it  is  good  for  nothing  except  as  a  wind-break. 
As  this  has  hern  extensively  planted  West  I 
hope  some  one  will  tell  us  of  the  merits  and 
defects  of  this  tree.  A.  M.  Williams. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  POULTRY. 


HENRY  HALES. 


Fowls  should  be  treated  in  Winter  with 
some  regard  to  what  is  wanted  of  them, 
whether  eggs  in  Winter  or  a  large  number  of 
early,  strong  chicks  in  Spring.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  wanted  it  is  not  best  to  force  the 
hens  to  lay  much  in  Winter,  for  by  so 
doing  they  are  not  in  so  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  a  condition  to  have  hardy  chicks  in  the 
Spring.  1  have  fouud  that  the  first  hatches 
of  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  are  better  for  batching 
than  the  last,  and  those  laid  in  mid-Winter 
are  too  early  for  hatching.  When  eggs  are 
wanted  for  market  the  Winter  eggs  are  most 
profitable,  and  for  their  production  some  at- 
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tention  is  needed,  which  is  generally  repaid 
with  interest. 

The  first  requisite  is  good,  stimulating 
food.  The  morning  or  mid-day  meal  should 
be  of  warm,  soft  food,  such  as  corn- 
meal,  wheat  middlings,  oatmeal  or  buck¬ 
wheat.  meal,  changing  from  one  to  the  other 
occasionally,  or  two  of  the  meals  may  be 
mixed.  With  any  of  them  give  boiled  pota¬ 
toes;  small  ones  a  re  as  good  as  large  ones,  and 
come  cheaper.  These  should  be  mashed  while 
boiling-hot  and  the  meal  stirred  in,  which 
saves  the  trouble  of  scalding  the  meal  sep¬ 
arately.  The  mess  should  he  quite  stiff  when 
fed;  it  is  cleaner  than  a  soft,  pasty  mess,  and 
the  birds  like  it  better,  Wheat  or  barley  is  a 
good  morning  meal.  Whole  corn  should  only 
be  given  for  the  evening  meal.  If  it  is  given 
them  unsparingly  they  are  apt  to  eat  it  in 
preference  to  wheat,  which  is  a  better  egg- 
producer.  The  birds  should  always  go  to 
roost  with  crops  full  of  grain,  to  carry  them 
through  the  long  Winter  nights. 

W armth  is  the  next  consideration.  No  person 
must  expect  eggs  in  severe  weather  without  a 
good  fow  1-house  for  his  stock.  All  through  our 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  the  walls  should 
be  lathed  aud  plastered.  One  coat  on  the  lath, 
if  good,  hard  mortar  is  used,  is  enough.  There 
should  be  no  openings  on  the  north  or  west 
sides;  there  ought  to  be  glasB  on  the  south 
aDd  east  sides,  and  that  low  down  to  warm 
the  floor.  Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  plas¬ 
ter  walls,  they  may  be  lined  with  straw  to 
stop  all  drafts;  laths  should  be  nailed  over 
the  straw  to  hold  it  and  to  keep  fowls  from 
pulling  it  down.  All  houses  must  be  ven¬ 
tilated  thoroughly  near  the  top  or  ceiling, 
and  the  ventilators  should  be  so  constructed 
that  during  zero  weather  all  can  be  closed, 
but,  by  all  means,  open  them  as  soon  as  the 
weather  moderates,  or  disease  will  surely  fol¬ 
low.  Whenever  the  thermometer  rises  to  16 
degrees  aud  the  weather  is  clear  during  the 
day,  let  out  the  flocks,  and  do  so  w  hen  the 
temperature  is  at  20  degrees  during  cloudy 
weather,  unless  it  storms.  Near  the  glass,  on 
the  south  side,  must  be  a  dust-bath,  where 
'the  fowls  will  dust  and  clean  themselves. 
This  they  are  fond  of  doing  when  the  sun 
shines  on  them.  The  baths  can  be  made  by 
sinking  a  box  tilled  with  sand  and  fine  coal  or 
wood  ashes  and  a  handful  of  pulverized  sul¬ 
phur,  which  will  prevent  parasites  multiply¬ 
ing  on  the  fowls;  but  this  will  not  affect  the 
perch  mite  or  little  animal  that  breeds  in  the 
wood-work,  nests,  etc.  This  can  only  be  killed 
by  fumigation,  or  sprinkling  with  carbolic 
acid,  kerosene,  or  some  good  insecticide.  It  is 
always  requisite  to  fumigate  once  or  twice 
during  the  Winter  where  many  fowls  are 
kept  in  one  building. 

This  reminds  me  to  caution  against  over¬ 
crowding.  No  more  than  50  to  100  should  be 
kept  together  in  one  house.  Fowls  should  have 
plenty  of  room,  without  crowding;  dry  ashes 
or  earth  should  cover  lhe  floor,  aud  the  drop¬ 
pings  should  be  frequently  removed,  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  birds  are  confined.  All  food 
ought  to  be  given  in  troughs  constructed  so 
that  the  fowls  cannot  soil  them  by  hitting  on  or 
getting  into  them  .which  would  be  a  sure  source 
of  trouble  by  sickness.  The  water  also  should 
be  fresh  and  clean,  aud  protected  while  in  the 
house;  but  in  all  weather  mild  enough  the 
water  should  be  outside,  aud  the  food  too. 
Beef  or  pork  scraps  should  be  given  the  birds, 
either  broken  fine  or  soaked  in  cold  water 
till  the  fowls  can  pull  them  to  pieces.  Ground 
oyster-shell  must  not  be  omitted;  it  is  wanted 
for  egg-shells  and  to  aid  digestion.  It  is  best 
to  keep  some  in  a  box  always  accessible  to 
the  poultry.  A  cabbage  hung  up  by  its  stalk, 
so  that  the  birds  can  reach  it  without  getting 
it  into  the  dirt,  is  very  good  Scrupulous  care 
in  keeping  nests  clean,  with  clean  straw  and 
a  nest-egg,  w  ill  promote  laying.  The  perches 
in  a  poultry-house  are  always  beet  placed  low 
and  all  on  one  level.  This  promotes  peace. 
When  snow  covers  tho  ground  a  place  should 
be  cleared  for  them;  standing  on  the  cold 
snow  or  in  slush  is  very  detrimental  to  lay¬ 
ing.  Early  pullets  will  lay  sooner  than  hens. 
All  quarrelsome  or  feather  eatiug  birds  should 
be  removed.  If  these  directions  are  followed 
out,  almost  any  breed  of  fowls  will  lay  hi 
Winter.  On  a  farm,  when  other  work  is  not 
pushing,  the  time  can  in  this  way  be  profit¬ 
ably  employed. 


“A  SURE  PREVENTIVE  OF  CHICKEN 
CHOLERA.” 


Several  experiments  have  been  made 
during  the  last  five  years  by  different  parties 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
chicken  cholera  by  inoculation  or  vaccination- 
During  the  last  two  years,  I  have  vaccinated 
the  fowls  in  19  different  yards  where  the 
cholera  was  prevailing  badly.  In  each  \ard 
some  common  fowls  were  left  un  vaccina  ted 
and  these  all  died  ;  but  of  the  2,000  vaccina 
ted  only  eleven  died,  although  they  were  in 
the  same  yard  with  those  that  were  dying 
daily  by  the  scores.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  ohickeu  vaccination  is  as 


effectual  in  preventing  cholera  among  fowl 
as  ordinary  vaccination  is  in  preventing  small, 
pox  among  the  human  family.  To  prepare 
the  vaccine,  vaccinate  a  hen  and  in  eight  days 
her  system  will  be  thoroughly  inoculated; 
thbn  cut  off  her  head  and  catch  all  the  blood 
in  some  vessel;  then  pour  the  blood  out  on 
paper  to  dry.  Half  a  drop  of  this  blood  is 
Btiiliciont  to  vaccinaie  a  fowl  and  the  blood  of 
one  hen  will  vaccinate  a  whole  flock.  Catch 
the  fowl  you  wish  to  vaccinate  and  with  a 
pin  or  knife  make  a  little  scratch  ou  the  thigh 
just  enough  to  draw  blood)  then  moisten  a 
little  piece  of  the  paper  with  the  dried  blood 
on  it,  and  stick  it  o  i  the  chicken’s  leg  where 
you  scratched  it,  then  let  tho  fowl  run  and 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  chicken  cholera. 

Logan  Co.,  Ohio.  W.  H.  Griffith. 

Remarks.— We  print  the  above  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  same  communication  has  been 
sent  apparently  to  all  the  agricultural  papers, 
and  has  already  appeared  in  several;  and  we 
have  doubts  about  the  good  faith  of  the  writer 
of  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  bidden  purpose  in 
it,  and  unless  we  should  have  the  evidence  of 
some  of  the  19  persons  whose  fowls  have  been 
inoculated  we  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
statement.  Inoculation  by  the  blood  of  a 
diseased  fowl  would  be  fatal ;  for  it  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Salmon  that  virus  diluted  2,000  times 
with  water  will  kill  a  fowl  and  that  10,000  or 
20,000  dilutions  will  be  sometimes  fatal.  A 
greatly  diluted  or  attenuated  virus  is  said  by 
Pasteur  to  prevent  infection,  but  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  operation  having  been  per¬ 
formed  except  by  Pasteur. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


GUERNSEY  COW,  LADY  EMILY 
FOLEY  2D. 


The  term  Channel  Island  Cattle  embraces 
two  quite  distinct  breeds — the  Guernsey  aud 


Guernsey  cows  yielding  18  to  20  quarts  of  milk 
are  by  no  means  rare  and  there  are  many 
records  of  14  to  18  pounds  of  butter  a  week. 

The  progeny  of  a  Guernsey  and  Jersey  ex¬ 
hibits  the  large  size  of  the  former  combined 
with  the  elegant  form  of  the  latter,  while  the 
butter  of  the  cross-bred  usually  combines  the 
firmness  and  woxiness  of  the  Jersey  with  the 
richer  shade  of  the  Guernsey.  Grade  Guern¬ 
seys  inherit  the  characteristics  of  tbeir  pure¬ 
bred  progonetor  in  a  very  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree,  exhibiting  them  in  the  color  and  quality 
of  theekiu  and  in  their  milking  aud  feeding 
qualities.  Guernseys,  pure-bred  or  grade,  are 
therefore  excellently  adapted  to  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  beef  and  veal  as  well  as 
butter  are  important  farm  products. 

The  Guernsey  Herd  Book  just  published  by 
the  Royal  Guernsey  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  Island  of  Guernsey  gives  the  following 
“scale  of  points’* *  for  this  breed. 


1.  Registered  pedigree .  r> 

2.  Head  rather  long  and  line,  with  quiet  and  gen- 

tk-  expression .  0 

3.  Cluwk  small,  throat  clean . 4 

4.  •"uiszle  broad,  nostrils  wide  and  open .  4 

5.  Horn  ullirntly  curved  (awards,  not  coarse,  glos¬ 

sy  yol  low  tit  b:i9C .  4 

6.  Kars  small  and  deep, orange  color  within .  5 

7.  Et  e  large  and  placid  . :s 


!).  Wither#  line,  shoulders  flat,  chest  broad  and 
deep .  ...  .  4 

10.  Barrel  round  and  deep  at  flank  well  ribbed  up.  4 

11.  Back  level  from  the  withers  to  the  Betting  on  of 

the  tall .  . .  4 

12.  Hips  and  loins  broad  and  wide  apart,  not  too 

fine  bone..  . . . . . . .  3 

15.  Rump  Ion?  broad  and  level .  . .  3 

14.  Tall  long  nml  Oiln,  reaching  down  to  the  hocks  3 
15 •  Skin  deep  yellow  on  end  of  tail,  on  udder,  feats 

and  body  generally . 8 

16.  Skin  soft  and  flexible,  well  covered  with  fine, 

soft,  hair .  5 

17.  Lefts  not  too  Ion?,  with  hocks  well  apart  In 

walklug,  hoofs  small  . 3 

18.  Arms  full  and  swelling  above  the  knee .  3 

19.  Milk  veins  very  prominent. . . .  5 

20.  Udder  full  In  front,  lnrgc  hut  not  fleshy....  6 

21.  Udder  Dill  and  well  up  oeblDd. . 5 

22;  Udder-teats  moderately  larvre.  yellow,  of  equal 

size,  wide  apart.,  aud  squarely  placed .  fi 

23.  General  appearance . fi 


100 

The  subject  of  the  engraving,  Fig.  479,  is 
Lady  Emily  Foley  2nd,  a  Guernsey  cow  which 
took  the  first  prize  in  her  class  at  the  late 
Dairy  Show  at  Agricultural  Hall,  London, 
England.  She  was  5J>£  years  old  and  bad  pro¬ 
duced  four  calves.  She  was  bred  in  Guernsey 
and  is  considered  a  good  specimen  of  the 


Guernsey  Cow— Lady  Emily  Foley  2nd,—  Fig,  479. 


Jersey.  These  are  different  in  everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  quality  and  production  of  butter. 
Those  familiar  with  neither  of  them  can  read¬ 
ily  distinguish  the  Jersey  by  its  biack  nose 
and  a  white  or  light-colored  band  around  the 
muzzle,  the  Guernsey  having  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  a  rich  yellow  or  buff  nose.  This  charac¬ 
teristic,  however,  occasionally  crops  out  in  a 
Jersey,  showing  a  Guernsey  strain  in  some  re¬ 
cent  or  remote  generation,  just  as  a  black  nose 
marks  an  impure  cross  in  a  Sbort-horu.  The 
Guernsey  is  larger- boned,  taller  and  stouter 
than  the  Jersey,  as  well  as  coarser  In  the  coat 
aud  deficient  in  the  symmetry  and  neatness  of 
form  of  tho  other.  The  best  specimens  are 
decidedly  above  the  medium  size,  many  of 
them  approaching  the  Short-horn  in  magni¬ 
tude.  As  beef  animals  they  fatten  economic¬ 
ally  at  any  age  above  two  years  and  tbeir 
beef  is  of  lino  quality,  the  fat  being  laid  on 
evenly  and  the  meat  well  marbled.  The 
calves  are  of  good  size  when  dropped,  and 
make  heavy  veals  when  five  weeks  old;  so  far 
as  beef  or  veal  are  concerned  therefore  the 
Guernseys  and  their  grades  are  decidedly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Jerseys. 

Like  the  Jersey,  however,  it  is  as  a  producer 
of  milk  aud  butter  that  the  Guernsey  has  won 
a  high  reputation.  Like  that  of  her  rival, 
the  Guernsey’s  milk  is  of  extraordinary  rich¬ 
ness,  being  fully  as  rich  as  that  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  Jersey.  In  Bummer  the  Guernsey  butter 
is  so  iutensely  yellow  as  to  be  distasteful  to 
some  people  so  strong  is  the  impression  that 
the  color  is  unnatural.  During  Winter  it 
pales  somewhat,  being  generally  lightest  in 
March  if  the  cows  are  fed  principally  on  hay. 


breed.  The  likeness  hes  been  re- engraved 
from  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  English 
Agricultural  Gazette. 


±iclt)  <£xoy$. 


WALL’S  ORANGE  POTATO  A  FAILURE 
WITH  MR.  TALCOTT. 


Are  Early  Sunrise  and  Clark’s  No.  1 
the  Same? 

In  the  Rural  for  December  2d,  page  812, 
is  a  record  of  an  experiment  in  cultivating 
Wall’s  Orange  Potato,  also  Eariy  Sunrise,  tne 
Wall’s  Orange  from  I.  F.  Tillinghast,  and 
Early  Sunrise  from  Price  &  Knickerbocker. 
As  the  outcome  of  that  experiment  was  very 
different  from  that  of  mine,  I  give  the  results 
of  mine,  so  that  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
can  have  two  pictures  to  look  at  instead  of 
one.  I  sent  Mr.  Tillinghast  $1  last  Spring 
for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Wall’s  Orange 
Potato,  telling  him  I  expected  to  be  hum¬ 
bugged,  but  I  did  not  think  it  w  ould  prove 
such  a  large  “sell .”  The  potato  was  cut  to 
single  eyes  and  planted  in  12  hills,  iu  sandy, 
gravelly'  garden  soil,  without  special  fertil¬ 
izers;  the  result  was  a  vigorous  growth  of 
vines,  not  a  ball  on  one  of  them,  with  crop  of 
tubers  that  were  small  and  flat  with  not  one 
quality  of  a  good  potato  about  them.  In 
cooking  they  were  pasty  and  wholly  unlit  for 
the  table.  Compared  with  such  potatoes  as 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Snowflake,  Clark’s  No.  1, 
and  White  Star,  and  all  the  new  sorts  culti¬ 


vated  by  the  writer,  Wall’s  Orange  is  the  least 
promising.  Judging  from  my  trial  of  them, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  a  friend  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  town,  and  also  from  specimens  shown  at 
the  State  Fair  in  Utica  last  Fall,  they  are 
a  splendid  failure. 

The  Early  Sunrise  sunt  by  Price  &  Knicker¬ 
bocker  were  very  small  and  budly  wilted, 
such  potatoes  os  no  person  should  send  out 
without  stating  that  fact.  At  the  State  Fair 
at  Utica,  I  told  Mr.  Price  of  their  condition, 
and  also  said  to  him  I  feared  he  had  made  a 
mistake  and  did  not  seDd  me  the  genuine 
Early  Sunrise.  He  assured  me  that  there  was 
no  mistake  iu  the  seed  sent.  They  were 
planted  alongside  of  Clark’s  No.  1,  and  no 
difference  could  be  disco  veied  between  them 
in  growth  of  vine,  time  of  ripening,  or  the 
a  ppearance  of  the  tubers  at  the  time  of  har¬ 
vesting.  I  have  called  the  attention  of 
potato  growers  to  them  now  in  the  cellar,  and 
no  one  can  detect  any  difference  between  the 
two  sorts.  Are  they  so  nearly  alike  that  no 
difference  in  discernible;  or  did  Price  & 
Knickerbocker  through  their  shipping  clerk 
fail  to  send  me  the  true  Early  Sunrise  Potato? 
Who  will  solve  the  question? 

Rome,  N.  Y.  Jonathan  Talcott. 

[The  Rural  did  not  plant  Clark’s  No.  1. 
Eds.] 


Turnips  in  Corn  and  Potatoes. 

When  1  finished  cultivating  my  corn  and 
potatoes  I  sowed  Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf  Tur¬ 
nips  broad-cast,  and  have  just  harvested  a 
good  crop  of  roots.  No  other  kind  will  do  so 
well,  on  account  of  the  shade  which  they  will 
be  subjected  to.  The  crop  seems  to  be  all 
gain,  and  is  worth  more  to  feed  than  most 
farmers  imagine.  Many  argue  that  because 
they  contain  so  large  a  percentage  of  water 
they  cannot  contain  much  nutriment,  but  an 
experiment  will  satisfy  any  intelligent  person 
they  are  worth  more  than  most  people  think,  x. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


In  the  Rural  of  March  18  appeared  an 
article  from  Mr.  Alfred  Rose,  in  which  he 
described  his  way  of  preparing  potatoes  for 
planting,  “cut  five  weeks  before  planting, 
and  dusted  with  plaster  and  lime,”  etc.  I 
followed  the  plan  of  so  good  an  authority, 
and  utterly  spoiled  25  bushels  of  “seed,”  be¬ 
sides  injuring  very  much  several  bushels 
more.  1  wonder  how  many  more  can  echo 
my  experience  ? 

*  * 

I  have  soid  for  ten  years  past  from  50  to 
100  bushels  of  seed  corn  each  year,  and  expect 
to  sell  more  next  Spring.  It  would  ruin  my 
reputation  to  sell  seed  of  which  even  one- 
eighth  would  not  grow,  to  say  nothing  of  one- 
fourth  or  one-thiid,  but  perhaps  uot  to  give 
it  away.  I  am  afraid  you  w  ere  imposed  on 
iu  the  matter  of  the  Rural  Dent  Corn.  [Not 
at  all,  as  many  reports  will  show.  We  have 
raised  it  two  years.  The  seed  corn  we  sent 
out  was  poor  of  both  kinds  for  the  reason  that 
our  corn  crop  was  nearly  a  failure,  as  stated 
at  that  time,  owing  to  the  severe  drought. 
Most  of  our  subscribers  are  willing  to  make 
allowances  for  such  failures. — Eds.] 

*  * 

I  regard  the  suckering  habit  in  some  kinds 
of  coru  as  objectionable;  if  more  stalks  are 
desired,  it  is  very  easy  to  plant  more  seed. 
But  from  a  variety  that  throws  up  from  two 
to  five  suckers,  from  10  to  12  feet  high, 
“  good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 

*  * 

Will  some  one  kindly  explain  why  any 
kind  of  eight-rowed  flint  coru  is  desirable 
where  dent  corn  of  18  to  24  rows  will  mature  ? 
Where  it  will  not,  then,  of  course,  the  flint 
is  desirable. 

*  * 

My  corn  this  year  was  planted  with  a  one- 
horse  drill  aud  cultivated  with  five-tooth  cul¬ 
tivators  shallow,  except  once  with  shovel 
plows,  to  bury  weeds  in  the  row.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  result.  It  Anders  one  band- 
hoeing  necessary  (costing  me  $1.25  per  acre) 
mainly  to  thin  out  the  corn.  One  piece  of 
eight  acres,  planted  to  hops,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  every  alternate  row  in  hills. 
While  all  received  the  same  care,  the  drilled 
rows  were  noticeably  ahead  all  the  season, 
matured  about  a  week  earlier  and  bad  a 
heavier  crop  of  larger  ears.  My  drill  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  plant  with  much  regularity, 
so  twice  as  many  seeds  as  will  be  allowed  to 
grow  are  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  “stand.” 
*  * 

I  find  Livingston’s  Ferfectiou  Tomato  the 
best  I  have  ever  grown,  by  far  superior  to  the 
Mai  flower,  and  1  was  not  charged  a  cent  apiece 
for  seeds,  half  of  which  would  not  germinate 
for  the  first,  either.  [This  is  not  our  experi 


ence  with  the  Mayflower.  It  is  as  good  as  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  Perfection,  and,  in  fact,  so  nearly 
like  it  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  one 
from  the  other. — Eds  ]  My  plan  of  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  the  garden  is  to  set 
poles  about  eight  feet  long  firmly  in  the 
ground,  three  feet  apart  each  way.  A  tomato 
plant  is  alotted  to  each  pole,  with  an  old  fruit 
can  with  both  ends  cut  out  set  in  the  ground 
near  each  plant,  in  which  to  pour  water  when 
needed.  Cut  out  all  laterals,  and  tie  up  the 
main  vine  to  the  pole  as  it  grows  This  per 
mits  the  use  of  rich  soil  and  insures  much  ear¬ 
lier,  larger,  sweeter  and  more  abundant 
fruit,  besides  keeping  it  clean  and  rendering  it 
less  liable  to  rot.  w.  p.  Woodworth. 

*  *  * 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Woodworth 
for  the  above  communication.  Agricultural 
journals  are  prone  to  tell  too  much  of  the  fa¬ 
vorable  side  of  things  in  general.  As  regards 
the  8uckering  habit  of  the  Rural  Dent 
Corn,  there  is  some  mistake.  With  us  it  rare¬ 
ly  suckers.  The  Rural  Flint  Corn  is  the  best 
variety  for  fodder  we  have  ever  seen,  because 
it  suckers  so  remarkably  that  there  is  really 
no  main  stalk.  Now  the  leaves  are  long  and 
wide;  the  stalks  comparatively  slender.  As 
to  its  productiveness,  our  reports  will  tell  the 
story.  It  is,  as  we  believe,  a  very  distinct  va¬ 
riety  in  many  respects,  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  been  raised  in  the  Rural  family  for 
over  40  successive  years,  and  we  think  it  is 
destined  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the 
future  corn  crops  of  this  country. — Eds.] 
- - 

CHIEF  CAUSE  OF  SAND  IN  COTTON. 

In  the  Rural  of  October  21,  under  the 
heading  “Reformation  Needed,”  a  charge  is 
made  upon  cotton  growers,  which  should  not 
pass  unnoticed-  In  the  interest  of  fair  play, 
which  so  prominently  characterizes  your  val¬ 
uable  journal,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  a  few 
lines  in  vindication. 

The  drought  of  last  season — 1881 — was  with¬ 
out  precedent  and  covered  the  whole  cotton 
section.  Its  effect  upon  the  cotton  plant  was 
to  open  the  bolls  prematurely,  the  cotton  to  a 
large  extent  falling  to  the  ground  of  its  own 
weight.  Usually  the  lint  with  seed  inclosed, 
adheres  to  the  bur  for  some  weeks  unless 
knocked  out  by  rains,  wind  or  otherwise. 
Owing  to  this  natural  falling  out  therefore,  a 
much  greater  i  >erceutage  of  this  crop  of  ’81, 
thau  is  usual,  was  picked  from  the  ground, 
with,  of  course,  sand  adhering.  The  common 
cotton  gin  does  not  separate  much  of  this 
sand  from  the  cotton,  but  passes  it  into  the 
lint  room.  Hence  its  presence  in  the  ball  does 
not  argue  fraud,  but  the  necessity  for  the 
general  use  of  cleaners,  or  the  feeder  and  con¬ 
denser.  I  venture  the  prediction  that  statis¬ 
tics  of  these  losses,  from  the  crop  now  being 
gathered,  will  in  their  improvement  over 
those  of  ’81,  show  that  instead  of  a  sudden  in¬ 
crease  of  fraud  among  us,  the  season  only  has 
been  at  fault.  A  Cotton  Planter. 

Remark  — In  speaking  of  the  adulterations 
which  are  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands, 
we  said,  ‘Some  adulterations  were  owing,  of 
cour.-e,  to  accident  or  carelessness,  but  those 
'of  a  fraudulent  sort  were  mainly  due  to  the 
ginuers  of  cotton,”  etc  It  will,  therefore,  be 
seen  that  we  made  no  charge  of  fraud  against 
cotton  growers.  The  “sanding”  of  cotton  de¬ 
scribed  oy  our  friend,  evidently  comes  under 
what  we  called  adulteration  by  accident  or 
carelessness.  W e  are  not  at  all  surprised  that 
Southern  planters  should  feel  “touchy"  on 
this  matter,  for  honest  dealing  has  for  gener¬ 
ations  been  a  rule  with  them,  and  their  very 
sensitiveness  on  this  matter  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  evil.  Eds.] 

CLIk  Stpinrimi. 

BEE-HIVES. 

Five  Designs  of  Bee-hives  which  are 
Public  Property  a  ltd  Free  to 
be  Made  and  Used  by 

Any  one. 

F.  B.  BROCK. 

August  28,  1860,  E.  8.  Bacon  of  New 
York,  devised  a  hive  the  object  of  which  was 
to  provide  a  central  Bpace  that  would  admit 
of  the  bees  remaining  in  a  compact  state 
within  the  hive  during  the  W  inter,  and  still 
have  access  to  all  parts  of  the  hive  without 
materially  spreading  themselves  or  becoming 
detached  from  a  general  mass.  Bees,  as  is 
well  known,  keep  themselves  warm  in  Win 
ter  by  assembling  together  in  a  close  mass  or 
body,  the  animal  heat  keeping  the  hive  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature.  They  also  re¬ 
main  in  pretty  close  contact  to  defend  them- 
elves  and  honey  against  the  attacks  of  the 
moth.  The  inventor  asserts  that  the  square 
hive  does  not  admit  of  bees  acting  as  their 
instinct  dictates,  as  the  angles  of  the  hive  are 
more  remote  from  its  center  than  the  other 
parts,  and  the  bees  in  feeding  are  obliged  to 


In  1863  J.  H.  Andrus  obtained  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  for  a  beehive  theeb- 
ject  of  which  was,  by  a  simple  manipulation, 
to  admit  of  colonies  of  bees  being  increased 
without  permitting  them  to  swarm,  the  hive 


separate  at  times,  thereby  reducing  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  rendering  themselves  less  com¬ 
petent  to  resist  the  depredations  of  intruders. 

The  body  A  B.  Fig.  480,  is  constructed  of 
staveB,  the  binge  a  j  dning  the  two  parts. 


below  it,  when  the  front  side,  which  is 
attached  by  screws,  is  removed  and  the  old 
comb  taken  out.  The  sides  of  the  hive  are 
slightly  inclined  in  order  that  one  hive  may 
fit  within  another. 

The  points  of  novelty  which  Mr.  T.  F. 
Bingham  claimed  for  his  hive,  which  he  con¬ 
structed  in  1864,  were  the  comb  frames  1+  (see 
Fig.  486)  having  beveled  upper  bars  H,  the 
side  bars  being  formed  of  slats  kk,  Fig.  487. 
He  described  as  new,  also,  the  removable  ven¬ 
tilating  frames  B  C  C,  provided  with  wire 
gauze  and  strips  or  stoppers  C.  G.  G.  and  F. 
G  are  the  comb  frames  which  are  composed 
each  of  a  top  bar  H  of  lozenge  form  in  its 
transverse  section.  Bingham  states  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  his  arrangement  of 
the  comb  frames  to  be  thorough  ventilation, 
and  a  suitable  support  for  the  spare  boxes  D 
on  the  upper  edges  of  the  bais  h,  thus  secur¬ 
ing  ready  access,  close  proximity  to,  and 
warmth  of,  the  boxes,  inducing  early  occupa¬ 
tion  and  facilitating  the  building  of  the  comb. 
By  this  construction,  during  the  honey -making 
season,  the  spare  boxes  D  are  kept  at  a  proper 
degree  of  warmth,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  were  a  partition  floor  used  betweeu 
them  and  the  comb  frames. 

Ransom  Bullard  claimed  several  advantages 
for  bis  honey  comb  frame  which  te  patented 
June  4,  1861.  His  hive,  Fig  488,  consisted  of  a 
box,  A,  having  a  top  B,  hinged  atone  edge  to 
enable  it  to  be  raised,  and  secured  by  a  hasp 
and  staple  e,  on  the  back.  The  front  of  the 
box  projects  at  the  bottom,  b,  to  afford  the 
bees  a  place  to  alight  before  entering  the  pas¬ 
sage  d,  which  communicates  with  the  brood 
Chamber.  The  back  A  is  hinged  so  that  it 
may  be  thrown  open  when  the  top  is  raised 
te»  expose  the  interior.  The  comb  frames  E,  Fig. 
488.  are  of  rectangular  form  and  of  a  size 
nearly  equal  to  the  interior  dimensions  of  the 
hive,  though  somewhat  shorter  so  as  to  leave  a 
space  above  them,  which  may  be  filled  with 
removable  honey  boxes  during  tbo  working 
season.  The  interior  face  of  the  frames  E, 
are  semicircular  in  cross-section  with  a  V 
groove  cut  therein  as  shown  at  Fig.  489, 
The  advantages  of  a  semicircular  face  to  the 
comb  frames  is  well  known  to  apiarists,  as  it 
enables  the  sections  of  comb  to  be  more  firmly 
secured  than  on  a  plane  surface,  but  it  fails 
to  ensure  regularity  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  combs  are  built,  which  is  the  object  of  the 
V  groove  i.  This  arrangement  (so  says  the 
inventor),  has  been  found  in  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  to  induce  the  bees  to 
build  their  comb  perfectly  regular  in  relation 
to  the  frames.  The  well  known  custom  of  rub¬ 
bing  wi  rm  beeswax  on  the  parts  to  w  hich  the 
combs  are  to  be  attached,  may  here  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  rubbing  it  over  the  groove  i  and  after¬ 
wards  scraping  the  surface  so  as  to  leave  the 
groove  filled  with  wax. 

The  comb  frames  E  are  each  provided  with 
two  pivots  e  e  upon  which  they  are  suspended 
Fig.  490.  On  the  front  and  back  of  the  hive 
cleats,  f  /,  are  provided  with  notches  e  which 
receive  the  pivots.  A  cap  cleat  g  covers  each 
cleat  /.  The  notches  c,  Fig.  485,  are  so 
arranged  in  number  and  position  as  to  receive 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  frames,  as  may 
be  required  at  different  times,  and  keep  them 
at  about  equal  distances  apart.  Young 
swarms  that  are  large  will  always,  when  the 
harvest  is  bountiful,  construct  their  combs 
thicker  than  when  the  harvest  is  light.  If 
six  frames  are  put  into  the  hive,  they  are 
placed  with  their  pivots  in  notches  numbered 
1;  If  there  be  eight,  in  notches  2;  if  10,  the 
notches  3  adjust  them  properly. 

The  frames  E  being  pivoted  will  stand  ver¬ 
tically  whether  the  hive  stands  level  or  not. 
A  glass  door  affording  opportunity  for  ob¬ 
servation  is  biuged  at  the  top  so  that  it 
may  be  opened  for  the  removal  of  dead 
bees  and  filth. 

Washington,  D  C. 

_ florlodiitml. _ 

GREENHOUSE  SPRINKLINGS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  greenhouse  in  December  gives  a  gleam 
of  brightness  to  everything  when  the  sun  at 
rare  intervals  shines  in,  and  the  Ikw.  era  open 
their  hearts  to  the  cheering  rays.  One  would 
scarcely  imagine  so  much  pleasure  could  be 
found  in  two  plants  of  morning-glory,  but 
their  familiar-looking  flowers  have  a  charm 
that  is  not  found  in  the  rarer  exotics,  and  the 
children  know  and  love  them.  Planted  all 
together  we  have  a  batch  of  Torenia  Four- 
nerii  bearing  a  profusion  of  graceful,  purple, 
velvety  flowers  of  rich  beauty.  This  pretty 
flower  is  too  little  knowu,  but  it  must  be  kept 
warm,  as  it  droops  if  suffering  either  a  chill 
or  from  drought.  I  am  often  asked  what  are 
the  sprays  of  white  flowers  in  corymbs,  that 
keep  in  bloom  all  the  time.  It  is  a  Laurestinus, 
and  requires  the  opposite  treatment  to  Tore¬ 
nia;  for  it  must  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  roses  bloom  by  fits  and  starts,  and  I  fear 
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we  must  be  called  untidy,  according  to  Hen¬ 
derson,  for  though  we  smoke  the  plants  and 
use  whale-oil  soap  we  can  only  subdue  and 
not  exterminate  the  green  aphis,  that  destroys 
the  young  buds.  A  long  spray  of  Lamirque 
is  very  satisfactory,  and  its  pale-green  foliage 
is  fresh  and  vigorous.  Did  any  amateur  ever 
try  Laurenciana  or  the  Fairy  Rose?  It  is  a 
curiosity  and  the  delight  of  the  children  who 
enjoy  contemplating  its  "tiny,  tiny  bods.” 
Some  of  the  hanging  baskets  are  very  pretty, 
not  owing  to  their  rare  flowers  but  on  account 
of  the  very  familiar  look  they  have.  Clover, 


Base  of  Bacon’s  Hive.— Fig.  484. 
grass,  and  a  dandelion  here  and  there,  a  bit 
of  periwinkle  aod  some  liverworts  and  wild 
vines  from  the  woods,  living  among  the 
fuchsias  and  geraniums  that  brighten  the 
baskets,  are  very  pleasant  to  the  eyes  now. 
In  full  bloom  now  is  a  plant  of  pomegranate, 
its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  those  who  are  stra  gers 
to  its  blossoming.  Mignonette  and 
alyssum,  too,  are  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  primroses  and  a  white  verbena 
are  very  much  admired.  Some  people 
pity  us  for  having  such  a  care,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  young  and  will¬ 
ing  hands  in  our  household,  who  en¬ 
joy  this  oasis  iu  the  wintry  weather, 
and  we  do  not  find  it  a  trouble. 

Vines  of  Lophospermum  and  Cobsea 
scandens,  with  smilax  and  clematis 
cling  to  the  rafters  and  are  trained 
across  the  glass  here  and  there,  and 
feathery  sprays  of  White  Jessamine 
are  showing  the  beauty  of  these 
pure,  starry  flowers.  A  root  of  "for¬ 
get-me-not”  and  several  of  pansies, 
are  in  a  cool  corner  near  the  glass 
and  bloomiDg  abundantly.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  the  aesthetic 
craze  is  over  and  that  our  old-time 
favorites  are  coming  to  the  front  as 
first  and  best. 

- - 

BEAUTIES  OF  WILD  FLOWERS. 


I  am  very  fond  of  flowers  and  have  culti¬ 
vated  the  exotics  for  years,  but  had  always 
rather  looked  down  on  our  native  plants, 
though  admiring  them  occasionally  in  a  pat¬ 
ronizing  way,  as  much  as  to  say  "pretty 
good  for  ivild  flowers  but  then  you  should 
see  our  garden  flowers.”  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  something  more  striking  than  usual 
would  take  my  fancy  and  get  transplanted 
to  the  garden,  and  in  roost  cases  cultivation 
would  improve  the  transplanted  beauties  so 
wonderfully  that  I  would  be  astonished;  in 
fact  would  hardly  recognize  them  in  their 
improved  state.  As  an  instance,  the  Lobelia 
syphilitica  when  wild  seldom  has  more  than 
one  spike  and  from  two  to  four  florets  open  at 
once,  but  in  the  garden  half  a  dozen  plants 
forming  one  row  across  a  bed  five  feet  wide, 
was  a  solid  maRS  of  blue  SO  inches  wide  and  as 
many  high  for  more  than  a  month ;  Aster  Novte- 
Anglice  grew  seven  feet  high  and  four  feet 
across,  and  the  plants  are  now  a  perfect  blaze 
of  rich  purple,  a  solid  mass  of  color.  Last 
Spring  I  began  in  earnest  to  collect  such  na¬ 
tive  plants  as  were  worthy  or  pleased  me, 
and  1  have  prospected  all  the  season  as  I  had 
leisure — which  was  two  or  three  hours  once  a 
week,  or  once  in  two  weeks,  as  circumstances 
admitted  of  and  weather  permitted— and 
now  I  have  some  70  to  75  species  of  native 
plants  in  cultivation.  There  are  still  a  number 
of  unprocured  species  that  I  desire  to  get 
and  probably  still  more  that  I  am  not  ae 
quainted  with,  but  I  anticipate  much  pleas 
ure  yet  in  collecting  them. 

Taking  the  whole  collection  through,  there 
are  flowers  constantly  in  bloom  from  earliest 
Spring  till  the  grouud  freezes  in  Autumn. 

Tn  my  collection  are  four  violets;  three  phloxes ; 
four  or  five  asters;  seven  or  eight  ferns  and 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  one  plant  of  which  bears 
the  most  vivid  scarlet  flowers  it  is  possible 
bo  conceive,  very  different  from  the  ordinary 
orange  shades.  Add  one  Solomon’s  Seal  and 
three  or  four  False  Solomon’s  Simla ;  the  beau¬ 
tiful  MerteflSia  Virginica,  or  Smooth  Lung¬ 
wort  in  several  different  colors;  one  colum¬ 
bine;  two  lilies,  besides  Blood  Roots,  trilliums,  j 
ing  Beauties  and  many  others  about  the 


names  of  which  I  am  uncertain.  Verily 
there  is  in  the  wild  garden  a  pleasure  the 
culture  of  garden  flowers  cannot  bring,  and 
I  trust  the  articles  the  Rural  has  given  us 
from  time  to  time  on  the  subject  will  tend  to 
make  the  interest  more  general.  I  think  that 
groat  possibilities  are  lying  dormant  in  this 
direction  to  be  properly  developed. 

Whiteside  Co.,  Ill.  C.  B.  Paddock. 


WASTE  OF  FODDER. 


With  the  exception  of  the  needless  waste 
of  cattle  manure  there  is  probably  no  more 
common  loss  sustained  by  the  average  farmer 
than  that  which  occurs  in  feadingoorn  stalks. 

Often  the  shrinkage  in  this  valuable  crop,  ex¬ 
pensively  grown  and  harvested,  begins  in  the 
field.  The  corn  is  uncut  till  a  sharp  frost  cuts 
the  verdure  of  the  corn  and  also  the  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  the  grower.  Now,  all  hasde  Is  made  to 
cut  a  depreciated  crop,  which  for  a  week  or 
two  had  vainly  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
corn  knives.  The  first  disaster  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  another  when  the  wind  prostrates 
the  weak  stocks  that  were  carelessly  set  up, 
and  in  the  burry  of  other  work  they  are  left 
to  soak  and  rot  with  each  Autumnal  rain. 

A  quantity  of  moldy  stalks  taken  from  a 
tight  barn,  where  they  have  been  closely 
packed,  completes  the  depreciation  of  a  valu¬ 
able  crop  of  well-grown  fodder;  so  that  in 
many  instances  it  is  necessary  to  discount 
one-half  the  value  before  the  fodder  goes  to 
the  cattle,  and  here  the  waste  continues  on  an 
extravagant  scale,  and  the  last  evidence  of 


Bullard’s  Hive. — (See  Page  866.) — Fig.  485. 

mismanagement  is  seen  when  the  unrotted 
manure,  interlaced  with  long  corn-stalks,  is 
lifted  by  hard  tugging,  and  tediously  and  un¬ 
evenly  spread  upon  the  fields  in  Spring-time. 

When  the  stalks  go  to  the  cattle  (if  a  re¬ 
corded  experiment  does  not  deceive  me)  40 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fodder  is  in 
stalks  and  60  per  cent,  in  blades  and  busks. 
About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  fodder  is  actually 
eaten,  and  the  remainder  surrendered  for  ma¬ 
nure.  So  that  the  case  of  waste  against  econ¬ 
omy  stands  about  as  follows:  After  a  valuable 
crop  is  grown  by  the  use  of  the  best  fertilizers 
and  the  most  thorough  culture,  one-half  is 
discounted  in  quality  by  the  frost,  the  rain 
and  mold  from  storing.  The  crop  is  again 
discounted  one-half  in  quantity  in  the  feed¬ 
ing;  because  the  cattle  are  unable  to  convert 
their  single  set  of  incisors  into  a  cuttiug-ma- 
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chine  which  will  sever  the  leathery  husks  and 
glazed  cones  for  mastication,  making  a  total 
loss  in  such  cases  of  about  three-fourths  of 
the  fodder. 

To  estimate  the  loss  in  money  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  a  good  crop  to  produce  4,500  pounds  of 
dry  stalks,  equal  in  feeding  value  to  two- 


thirds  as  much  hay  of  average  quality.  The 
bay  may  be  worth  $15  a  ton.  Two-thirds  of 
4,500  pounds  is  8,000  pounds,  which  at  $15  a 
ton  makes  (23.50  the  valuation  of  an  acre  of 
stalks.  A  waste  of  three-fourths  will  then 
represent  a  loss  of  $16  per  acre.  Surely  no 
business  manager  in  any  other  line  would 
easily  tolerate  such  a  financial  leak.  Only 
"  gilt  edge  ”  farm  can  afford  to  sacrifice  so 
much,  if  good  management  and  a  small  cost 
in  labor  and  fodder- cutter  can  prevent  it. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.  c.  E.  l. 

- - - 

Receiving  and  Giving  Information. 

The  information  I  received  through  the 
Rural  with  reference  to  sowing  turnip- 
seed  among  early  potatoes  after  the  last 
hoe'ng  and  allowing  the  turnips  to  re¬ 
main  after  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  dug, 
enabled  me  this  year  to  raise  sufficient 
turnips — where  otherwise  I  would  have 
had  nothing  but  potatoes — to  pay  my 
subscription  to  the  Rural  for  several 
years  to  come,  to  say  nothing  about  all 
the  other  information  gleaned  through¬ 
out  the  year,  and  also  without  reckoning 
the  valuable  seed  distribution.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  numerous  subscribers  to  know 
that  brine  will  kill  hogs  almost  instantly 
if  they  are  allowed  to  drink  it.  One  of 
my  neighbors  last  week  lost  seven  fine 
Berkshires,  just  ready  to  kill,  by  a  care¬ 
less  attendant  giviDg  them  a  pail  of 
pickle.  They  all  died  within  a  few  hours, 
the  proprietor  being  powerless  to  render 
any  relief.  A.  a.  w. 

Renfrew,  Out. 

ran/  *  -  kt  -  -  -i*  -  mimbrus 


hand,  usually.  The  exterior  dry  air  presses 
into  the  vacuum,  cooling  and  drying  the  hay, 
and  is  in  its  turn  drawn  out  until  the  heat  of 
the  stack,  as  tested  by  a  thermometer  stick 
thrust  into  it,  is  reduced  below  100  degrees.  A 
very  few  minutes  is  usually  sufficient  to  effect 
this  in  a  stack  of  18  or  20  feet  diameter.  The 
grass  is  well  shaken  out  '  and  wilted  in  the 
field,  and  can  be  saved  if  put  together  while 
wet  with  rain,  but  with  considerable  extra 
use  of  the  fan.  The  fan  and  accessories  cost 
about  the  value  of  from  two  to  four  tons  of 
hay,  or  50  to  100  dollars.  A  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to 
examine  the  operation  of  these  fans  reported 
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The  Beer  of  the  future.— a  writer  in  the 
London  Ag.  Gazette  says  that,  owing  to  the 
partial  failure  of  this  season’s  English  hops, 
together  with  a  large  demand  to  supply  our 
market,  values  have  advanced  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  substitutes  are  eagerly  sought  after 
in  the  Mincing  Lane  market;  and  drugs  which 
can,  on  account  of  their  bitter  qualities,  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  have  been  in 
speculative  demand  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
some  cases  the  values  have  advanced  300  to 
400  per  cent.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  beer  could  only  be  made  "bitter”  through 
the  medium  of  the  hop  plant;  but  this  inno¬ 
cent  delusion  must  be  given  up.  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  having  tanght  us  that 
there  are  other  plants,  not  familiar  to  Kent 
or  Surrey,  which  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Colombo  root,  well  known  for  its 
tonic  qualities,  has  advanced  In  value  from 
22s. ,  at  which  it  was  obtainable  a  month  since, 
to  95s  per  cwt. ;  camomiles,  from  40s  to  120s. 
quassia,  from  £5  to  £40  per  ton;  Guinea 
grains,  which  have  always  been  more  or  less 
in  use  for  brewing  purposes,  from  32s.  to  60s. 
per  owt  ;  and,  the  most  surprising  of  all, 
cheretta,  a  drug  which  a  month  since  was  al- 
mozt,  unsalable  at  31.  per  pound,  has  ac'ually 
been  sold  at  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  pound. 


The  Artificial  Curing  of  Hay.— Profes- 
i  sor  Scott  said  in  a  lecture  before  the  London 
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Farmers’  Club,  that  the  harvest  fan,  for  cur¬ 
ing  hay  or  grain  in  the  stack,  is  likely  to 
prove  invaluable  to  farmers,  and  to  effect  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  methods  of  hay¬ 
making  and  harvesting.  The  stacks  are  built 
with  a  central  cavity,  out  of  which  the  air 
can  be  drawn  by  a  portable  fan,  worked  by 


Bullard’s  Hive. — Fig.  488. 

adversely  to  them  as  an  economy  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  farmer. 

Potato  Experiment.— The  last  bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  will 
greatly  interest  our  readers.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  hilling,  ridging  or  level  culture 
for  the  potato  seems  to  be  one  mainly  of 
conditions,  the  object  to  be  attained  being 
the  same  in  all  cases.  The  results  of  certain 
experiments  made  this  year  seem  to  add  force 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  potato  becomes  of  the  best  quality, 
and  most  prolific,  are  those  which  secure  dry¬ 
ness  and  warmth  for  the  tuber,  moisture  and 
coolness  for  the  roots. 

The  examination  of  the  growing  potato,  the 
soil  being  a  strong  clay,  shows  that  the  tubers 
under  field  culture,  and  under  field  conditions, 
are  borne  above  the  seed,  while  the  roots  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  eye  pass  downward  into  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  20  or  more  inches.  But 
few  roots  are  to  be  seen  oceopying  the  upper 
and  warmer  layers  of  the  soil,  and,  in  general, 
we  may  say  that,  with  us,  the  major  part  of 


the  roots  passed  below  the  region  of  soil 
which  would  be  disturbed  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  cultivation.  In  cases  where  the 
upper  surface  of  the  soil  was  purposely  kept 
of  friable  texture  there  was  a  marked  ten 
teuey  of  the  tuber  to  approach  the  surface , 
but  in  a  strong  clay  soil  this  tendency  was 
not  manifest. 

Ridging  or  hilling  in  a  clay  soil  brings  the 
formation  of  the  tuber  into  that  region  of  the 
soil  kept  dry  by  position,  and  kept  warm  by 
the  sun’s  rays.  Cultivation  with  ordinary 
hoeing  has  a  tendency  to  furnish  a  mulch  of 
fine  earth  that  protects  the  roots  wh’ch  are 
below  the  tuber  from  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays 
and  checks  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
from  the  soil  below  the  stirred  portion.  Upon 
sandy  laud  Dr.  Sturtevant  assumes  that  level 
culture  will  fulfil  similar  conditions  of  beep 
ing  the  tuber  in  a  warm,  dry,  upper  soil,  and 
forcing  the  roots  deeper  into  the  cooler  and 
moister  strata  below.  However  the  theory, 
the  facts  of  expression  based  upon  this  view 
have  given  interesting  results.  Plata  were 
!  marked  out  and  kept  under  different  con¬ 
ditions — ridging  in  some  cases;  level  culture 
in  others;  ridging  and  the  intervals  mulched 
with  straw,  the  seed  laid  upon  the  surface 
and  covered  with  six  inches  of  straw ;  the  seed 
laid  upon  the  surface  and  covered  with  four 
inches  of  sand  in  one  case,  and  with  six  inches 
of  sand  in  another.  In  the  plat  of  the  pots* 
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toes  covered  with  straw  there  were  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  coolness  and  moisture  for  both  tuber 
and  root  daring  the  early  season  of  growth, 
dryness  and  coolness  for  the  tuber  during  the 
later  portion  of  growth.  In  the  mulched  in¬ 
tervals  the  potato  tuber  occupied  the  ridges 
where  the  soil  was  measurably  dry  and  worm, 
and  the  ground  within  which  the  roots  pen¬ 
etrated  was  protected  from  evaporation  and 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  the  mulch.  In 
the  plats  covered  with  saud  dryness  and 
heat  for  the  tuber,  coolness  aud  moisture 
for  the  roots  were  secured;  in  other  word-, 
the  most  perfect  theoretical  conditions  that 
could  be  devised  in  accordance  with  the 
assumed  hypothesis.  The  seed  used  in  these 
comparisons  was  the  whole  potato.  The  yield 
calculated  to  the  100  hills,  may  be  represented 
in  the  following  table: — 

Merchantable 

tubers. 

Ordinary  level  culture . .  47^5  pounds 

Ordinary  ridge  culture .  SSI* 

In  ridges  and  the  Intervals  mulched"".  “ 

Potatoes  covered  with  straw .  84t£  “ 

Potatoes  covered  wl t  It  sand . . . . . 184  " 

The  potatoes  covered  with  sand  yielded  few 
small  tubers,  but  the  tubers  in  nearly  every 
case  were  largo  and  of  superior  cooking  qual- 
ity.  W  e  may  state  the  results  of  these  exper¬ 
iments  as  follows:  Soil  which  could  raise  only 
a  calculated  crop  per  acre  under  ordinary 
level  culture  of  86  bushels,  uuder  ridge  cul¬ 
ture  of  151  bushels,  under  theoretical  cir¬ 
cumstances  yielded  upon  the  same  soil  at 
the  rate  of  3S4  bushels  per  acre. 

These  experiments  seem  to  have  a  great  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  there  is  need  cf  more  than  one 
year’s  trial  before  we  can  feel  assured  of  the 
correctness  of  the  hypothesis,  and  yet  it  would 
be  very  strange  if  the  climate  of  one  year 
could  be  such  as  to  lead  to  misinterpretation 
of  results  so  clearly  defined  and  offering 
such  great  differences. 

A  statement  of  the  yield  of  small  or  unmer¬ 
chantable  tubers  from  these  different  modes 
of  culture  may  not  be  without  interest,  thus: 

Small  tuber*. 

Ordinary  level  culture . . .  14  pounds 

Ordinary  ridge  culture .  7k  ‘i 

Potatoes  ourldges  and  Intervals  mulched.  22k  *' 

Potatoes  covered  with  si  raw... .  18k  " 

Potatoes  covered  with  sand .  SM'i  “ 


THE  VER8MANN*8  PATENT  GERMAN  MOSS  LITTER. 
— Here  is  an  advertisement  which  we  find  in 
the  London  agricultural  journals.  The  whole 
matter  of  using  moss  for  bedding  was  referred 
to  recently  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

This  Litter  is  specially  prepared  from  a  moss-pea* 
found  In  Germany,  and  introduced  Into  tills  country 
by  tbe  patentee,  Dr.  Vessmann.  Ph.  D.  After  a  most 
severe  and  extennii-e  trial  in  public  and  private  sta- 
bles,  cowsheds  and  kennels,  it  U  pronounced  by  the 
highest  practical  and  scientific  authorities  to  be  the 
best  and  cheapest  litter  known. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES  ARE: 

I.  Cheapness,  It  being  not  more  than  one  half  the 
cost  of  straw. 

2  Absorbtlvencss,  in  absorbing  all  the  urine,  and 
rendering  drains  and  flushing  of  stahlcs  unnecessary 

8.  Prevention  of  decomposition  and  generation  ot 
bad  odors. 

4.  Affording  an  excellent  soft  und  elastic  bed,  par 
tlcutarly  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  the  feetof  horses. 

5.  Horses  do  not  oat  It  as  they  do  straw  litter;  there¬ 
fore  they  do  not  require  to  be  racked  up  or  muzzled 
to  prevent  indigestion  or  broken  wind. 

S.  It  is  easily  managed  In  the  stable,  aud  does  not 
soil  or  stain  horses, 

7.  It  has  a  wonderful  Influence  on  the  growth  of  the 
hoofs  and  In  maintaining  the  feet  In  health. 

8.  Tt  is  extremely  portable,  being  compressed  into 
bales  weighing  each  about  4  cwt,,  M  ewt.  to  1  cwt., 
being  sufficient  to  litter  a  norse  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks. 

9.  It  Is  not  inflammable,  and  therefore  offers  but 
little  danger  from  fire. 

10.  It  is  essentially  a  sanitary  litter. 

II.  The  manure  is  much  more  valuable  than  that  of 
straw,  and  occupies  considerably  less  space. 

It  will  be  found  of  immense  advantage  In  veterin¬ 
ary  Infirmaries,  In  stud  farms,  dairies,  kennelB,  etc. 

Treks  on  the  Farm, — A  member  of  the  El¬ 
mira  Club  says  that  30  years  ago  he  applied  to 
a  person  In  Naples  for  black- walnut  trees  suit¬ 
able  for  setting.  He  advised  planting  nuts 
instead,  and  sent  him  some  for  that  purpose, 
which  were  placed  in  the  ground  before  Win¬ 
ter  under  a  covering  of  soil  an  inch  thick, 
and  were  transplanted  without  loss  twice  in 
three  years  in  getting  where  they  were  finally 
established.  Some  of  them  have  since  heen 
cut  and  sawed  into  lumber  for  moldings  and 
bracket  work  ou  a  small  scale.  What  re¬ 
main,  a  dozen  perhaps,  have  a  diameter  of 
13  to  15  inches  where  the  axe  would  strike, 
but  they  were  not  pruned  with  reference  to 
increased  length  of  trunk.  They  are  reason¬ 
ably  productive  of  fruit  which  is  not  much 
prized.  If  he  had  it  to  do  over  he  would 
plant  butternuts,  or  hickory,  instead — fruit, 
rather  than  timber,  being  the  primary  con 
sideration.  The  roots  of  the  black-walnut 
extend  a  long  distance  and  seem  to  be  very 
poisonous  to  the  soil.  Nothing  will  thrive 
near  them  while  living,  of  coarse,  and  where 
a  tree  has  been  removed  one  may  vainly 
labor  to  make  anything  grow.  A  village 
market  gardener  got  utterly  discouraged  after 
successive  efforts,  and  at  last  made  the  space 
available  by  placing  his  boLbed  and  cold- 
frames  thereon.  Another  member'  remarked 
according  to  the  Husbandman,  that  if  we  try 
to  turn  furrows  within  a  rod  of  a  hickory 
tree  grown  large  enough  for  use,  we  find  its 


roots  occupying  the  ground  so  densely  that 
the  plow  cannot  enter.  There  is  but  one  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  trees  of  any  kind  scattered 
over  our  fields — that  i3  in  relieving  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  naked  view,  They 
please  the  eye,  nothing  more.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  great  waste  where  trees  stand  in  a 
cultivated  field. 


Mu.  Ketch um  remarked  that  trees  in  such 
situations  are  ornamental  and  desirable,  if 
the  object  be  to  adorn  the  landscape,  but  not 
for  profit.  He  would  plant  timber  belts  along 
lines,  and  elsewhere  if  desired,  especially 
along  roadsides,  but  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  have  them  distributed  over 
fields  that  are  to  be  used  in  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  where  they  become  a  nuisance. 

- *-*-• - 

Feeding  Horses. — The  following  notes 
of  experience  ou  the  best  and  most  economic 
methods  of  feeding  horses  are  well  worth 
considering,  since  they  all  come  from 
practical  men.  We  ftud  them  in  the  New 
York  Grapuic.  The  North  Chicago  City  Rail¬ 
way  Company  say:  “  We  feed  corn  and  oats 
ground  together;  two  parts  c<  ru  to  oue  of 
oats.  We  cut  all  our  bay  fine  and  mix  with 
meal  and  oats,  seven  pounds  of  bay  to  15  or  lb 
pounds  of  the  ground  feed  per  day.  The  cost 
of  feeding  varies  with  the  price  of  grain,  but 
16  to  13  cents  is  a  fair  average  cost  per  hor.-e 
per  day.”  The  Germantown  Passenger  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  say:  41  We 
feed  corn  meal  and  middlings  and  cut  hay  at 
the  rate  of  lb  pounds  meal,  one  pound  tuid 
dlings,  13  pounds  cut  hay,  per  day.  Cost  per 
horse  30  cents  per  day.”  The  Philadelphia  City 
Passenger  Railway  Company  say:  “We  cut 
our  hay  and  grind  all  our  grain.  We  mix  15 
pounds  of  corn  meal  and  two  pounds  of  bran 
with  seven  pounds  of  cut  hay  for  each  horse 
p»r  day.  The  average  per  head  of  stock  is 
from  33  to  30  cents  per  day  owing  to  market 
price  ot  grain  aud  hay.”  The  St.  Louis  Bridge 
Company  say:  “We  feed  com  and  oats  ground 
together.  We  mix  corn  and  oats  with  wheat 
bran  aud  cut  hay ;  each  horse  gets  6}£  pounds 
corn,  10>*j  pounds  oats,  pounds  bran  and 
pounds  hay  per  day.  The  cost  of  feeding  de¬ 
pends  on  the  price  of  graiu  and  hay,  but  con¬ 
sider  15  to  19  cents  a  fair  average.” 


Late-Sown  Wheat. — Colonel  F.  D.  Cun  is 
tells  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  that  wheat  sown  on 
October  30  has  not  come  up,  except  here  ami 
there  a  kernel.  It  is  now  too  cold  for  it  to 
germinate,  and  it  will  have  to  wait  till  Spring 
before  it  grows.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is 
well  covered  with  manure,  which  will  protect 
it  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  frozen.  It  may 
not  amount  to  much,  but  he  looks  for  a  crop. 
It  cannot  winter  kill,  and  is  certainly  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  Hessian  fl  y  or  any'  oiher  dep¬ 
redator.  When  the  grains  of  Winter  wheat, 
which  are  swollen  and  frozen  in  Autumn 
and  kept  in  this  condition  until  Spring 
aud  then  put  in  tbe  ground,  they  will  grow 
and  produce  a  good  crop.  Colonel  Curtis’s 
wheat  is  in  this  condition,  and  will  doubtless 
remain  in  a  dormant  state  until  Spring,  and 
then  come  up  and  mature. 

- - 

Mr.  T.  Greiner  in  the  Farm  and  Garden 
says  that  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  weeds  that  generally  start  up  about 
the  time  when  the  potatoes  are  up,  so  that  the 
rows  can  be  seen  plainly,  is  by  a  thorough 
use  of  harrow  or  drag.  He  places  great  em¬ 
phasis  upon  this  and  deems  it  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  thecultivator  and  hoe  at  lessexpeuse. 
— 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
France,  M.  Herve  Mangon  recently  stated  at 
an  agricultural  gathering  that  tbe  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country  would,  if  collected,  form 
a  stream  three  feet  four  inches  in  width  and 
one  toot  one  inch  in  depth,  flowing  night  and 
day  all  the  year  with  a  mean  velocity  of  three 
feet  four  inches  per  second.  Young  animals 
drink  a  part  of  this  enormous  volume  of  milk, 
man  takes  a  good  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is 

transformed  into  cheese  and  butter. 

- - 

SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Nothing  spoils  flour  more  than  damp;  in¬ 
deed,  it  can  scarcely  be  kept  too  dry,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  found  in  the  English 
climate  that  flour  will  not  keep  well  for  any 
length  of  time,  w'bereas  in  the  drier  air  of 
New  Zealand  and  such  atmospheres  it  can  bo 

laid  in  in  large  quantities  without  risk . 

We  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater  misfor¬ 
tune  to  an  old  horse  than  that  he  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  passionate 
person  with  intemperate  habits,  says  the  New 
England  Farmer.  There  is  uo  place  where  an 
old  horse  is  or  can  be  worth  more  than  on  a 
farm,  and  no  farmer  should  be  inhuman 
enough  to  trade  off  an  old  family'  pet  to  an 

unknown  or  unkind  person . 

The  crow  is  a  shy  bird,  but  he  generally 

has  caws  for  alarm. — Detroit  Free  Press . 

The  man  who  will  live  above  bis  present 
circumstances  is  in  great  danger  of  living  in 
a  little  time  much  beneath  them. — Addison.. 


The  Husbandman  gives  the  following  recipe 
for  hen  cholera:  Mix  with  bran  and  meal 
“condition  powders”  sold  by  druggists,  at  the 
rate  of  a  tablespoonful  to  50  fowls  and  feed, 
moistened  each  day,  that  amount.  Two  shil¬ 
lings  worth  restored  to  perfect  health  a  flock 
of  50  fowls  that  for  several  weeks  bad  been 

dying  off  rapidly . 

Give  all  attention  now  when  the  weather 
permits  to  gathering  all  sorts  of  material  out 
of  which  manure  can  be  made  —  leaves, 
twigs,  muck,  the  refuse  of  the  house,  of  the 

barn — all..,. . . 

Turn  the  manure — repair  the  toolR— paint 
aud  oil  them — repair  tbe  harness — save  old 
pieces  for  future  repairs — lock  to  the  seed  com. 
Borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. .. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay, 
Provides  a  home  from  which  to  run  away. 

—[Young. 

The  Rural  proposes  to  continue  its  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Lady  Elgin  Crab  apple  until  by 

cultivation  it  becomes  fairly  appreciated . 

The  Big  Bob  Strawberry  is  roundly  praised 

by  many . 

Remember  to  have  the  covering  of  celery 
lii/ht.  Add  as  the  weather  demands . 


Arkansas, 

Arkadelphia,  Clark  Co.,  Nov.  33.— The 
Fall  here  has  been  very  wet  and  cold.  Far¬ 
mers  keep  themselves  poor  and  in  debt  by 
raising  too  much  cotton,  mortgaging  it  all  to 
the  merchants  before  planting,  and  not  read¬ 
ing  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  b.  g.  s. 

Illinois. 

Bailey  vllle,  Ogle  Co.,  Dec.  6.— The  farm¬ 
ers  have  about  all  finished  husking.  Corn  was 
a  very  uneven  crop— some  on  low  land  failed 
entirely;  ou  high,  well  drained  land  mostly 
good.  The  crop  in  general  is  far  below  last 
year’s,  both  in  yield  and  quality  and  is  only 
about  half  an  average  crop.  Other  crops 
were  mostly  good.  Potatoes  a  rather  light, 
yulrl,  aud  9ome  rotted  in  the  Fall  but  they  are 
keeping  well  now.  My  Beauty  of  Hebron* 
have  again  proved  the  best.  A  great  many 
horses  here  have  “distemper,”  but  other  farm 
animals  a  re  healthy  and  in  good  condition,  w.  D. 

Philo,  Champaign  Co.,  Nov.  39.— Com 
husking  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  I  think 
the  average  for  this  part  of  the  country  will 
be  about  20  bushels  per  acre  on  well  drained 
land.  Weather  floe;  pasturage  good  and 
cuttle  doing  well.  Not  a  very  large  crop  of 
hogs  this  year;  wheat  and  oats  fair;  hay  a 
large  crop,  and  the  farmers  have  plenty  of 
feed  for  their  stock.  Apples  scarce;  had 
some  peaches;  grapes  about  half  crop;  plenty 
of  vegetables.  t.  e.  o. 

luwn. 

Osage,  Mitchell  Co.,  Nov.  29.— The  farms 
and  farmers  have  gone  into  winter- quarters. 
The  soil  is  resting  for  another  year,  when  it 
will  be  called  upon  for  a  larger  yield  than 
ever  before  witnessed  in  this  part  of  Iowa. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  that  better  cultiva 
tion  and  a  more  thorough  system  of  farming 
will  give  us  a  large  increase  of  crops,  tnank-, 
to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  other  farm 
journals  that  are  read  here  more  generally 
than  heretofore.  The  light  is  spreading  and 
in  the  same  ratio  farming  is  becoming  more 
profitable.  The  garnered  crops  of  the  past 
season  afford  a  limited  surplus  for  market, 
while  the  bulk  of  them  will  be  consumed  at 
home  for  feediug  purposes.  Dairying  and 
meat  producing  create  a  demand  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  grain  products  of  this  county 
and  vicinity.  The  farmers  were  never  so 
prosperous  as  now  and  this  success  will  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  such  plans  and  improve¬ 
ments  as  successful  and  progressive  men  have 
made  so  profitable  in  the  late  past.  All  the 
products  of  the  farm  bear  a  remunerative 
price,  and  where  the  best  quality  is  produced 
the  best  price  is  realized.  This  fact  will  stim¬ 
ulate  the  enterprising  farmer  to  adopt  Im¬ 
proved  methods  in  farming.  The  corn  that 
is  brought  to  market  is  quite  inferior  in 
quality  yet  it  sells  for  about  33  cents  per 
bushel  iu  the  ear;  oats,  32;  wheat,  75;  hogs,  6 
cents  live  weight.  L.  s.  k. 

Nebrnetkn. 

Omaha,  Douglas  Co.,  Nov.  84.— The  season 
of  planting  had  its  doubts  and  labor,  but  tbe 
gathering  of  the  golden  harvest  has  more 
than  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  husband¬ 
man.  The  weather  was  as  favorable  as  far 
iners  could  wish  for  thrashing,  Fail  plowing 
anil  corn  gathering.  The  long  Fall  season 
thoroughly  ripened  the  corn  and  matured 
the  growth  of  forest  and  fruit  trees.  The 
branches  of  cherries  and  plums  are  loaded 
with  promises  of  an  abundant  crop  next 
year.  Farmers  here  have  no  idle  time.  The 
work  is  carried  ou  in  rotation  during  the 
entire  12  months.  First  comes  the  sowing  of 
small  grains  or  Fall  plowing,  and  as  soon  as  six 
inches  of  frost  is  out,  Spring  plowing,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  planting  the  great  staple,  corn,  of 


which  every  year  there  is  an  increased  acre¬ 
age  and  less  wheat  sown  on  the  old  ground. 
Harrowing  the  corn-fields  commences  as  soon 
as  the  planting  is  finished,  and  then  culti¬ 
vating  four  times,  when  the  com  is  “laid  away’ 
and  no  more  work  on  it  is  needed.  One  man 
and  team  will  cultivate  60  acres,  and  do  the 
work  well.  Then  coroe  harvest  and  haying, 
thrashing,  Fall  plowing,  corn-bu.«k(ng,  and 
during  the  Winter  feeding  stock  for  Spring 
market.  A  trip  a  few  weeks  ago  along  the 
Union  Pacific  as  far  west  as  the  100th  meri¬ 
dian,  showed  great  activity  in  the  movement 
of  wheat  to  market;  price  70  cents,  and  the 
quality  very  fire.  At  the  above-mentioned 
point  many  fields  have  given  a  yield  of  25 
bushels,  corn  00,  and  oats  as  high  as  85  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  corn  in 
the  county  (Dawson)  is  50  bushels;'  present 
price,  35  cents;  oats,  25.  The  mining  regions 
just  west  of  us  call  for  our  surplus  of  coarse 
grain,  ground  feed,  butter,  hay,  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  heuce  the  farmer  here  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  tbe  choice  of  an  Eastern  or  West¬ 
ern  market.  Farmers  are  inclined  to  hold 
their  corn  rather  than  sell  at  present  price. 
The  prices  of  last  year  took  all  the  old  corn, 
and  100  per  cent,  more  cattle  and  sheep  will 
he  fed  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  State,  which  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole,  is  a  great  grazing  region, 
where  the  cattle  and  sheep  can  be  grown  at  a 
low  rate  for  pasture  on  the  Buffalo  Grass. 
These  are  being  driven  east  into  the  corn-lands 
for  Winter-feeding,  where  a  three -year-old 
steer  will  acquire  300  to  400  pounds  of  fat  and 
be  in  prime  condition  for  butchering  or  export 
by  March  or  April.  Cattle-growers  are  let¬ 
ting  out  cattle  to  feed,  giving  six  cents  per 
pound  for  all  increase  of  weight  until  April. 
To  the  1st  of  November  130.000  cattle  have 
passed  over  the  Union  Pacific,  65  per  cent,  of 
which  were  shipped  from  Nebraska,  and  were 
fed  on  the  grasses  of  the  gTeat  native  pastures. 
These  cuttle,  in  weight,  fat  and  breeding  are 
20  per  cent,  better  than  those  shipped  in  any 
previous  year,  and  average  1,175  pounds  in 
weight.  The  Beason  has  been  very  favorable 
aud  the  increase  of  rainfall,  which  is  yearly 
extending  westward,  has  caused  an  extra 
y early  growth  of  grasses.  Western  Nebraska 
is  becoming  a  great  sheep  range,  and  the 
flocks  now  are  in  fine  condition,  with  an 
abundance  of  Buffalo  Grass  for  Winter  pas¬ 
turage  and  hay  if  there  should  be  continued 
storm  or  snow.  Tbe  question  often  asked  is 
“Where  will  we  get  our  future  meat  supply?” 
It  must  come  from  the  prairies,  aud  Nebraska 
will  furnish  as  much  as,  and  soon  more  than, 
any  other  Western  State.  J,  t.  a. 

Wisconsin. 

Green  Bay',  Brown  Co.,  Dec.  8.— Our  Fall 
has  been  altogether  good  for  the  getting  in, 
and  making  ready  for,  our  crops— plenty  of 
rain  and  generally  not  too  much,  so  the  farm 
work  is  well  advanced  for  tbe  coming  Spring. 
Crops  here  have  been  more  than  an  average, 
and  prices  good,  thus  many  farmers  have 
been  able  to  raise  the  mortgages  on  their 
pieces,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them.  We  have 
W inter  upon  us  now ;  yesterday  and  to  day 
the  thermometer  was  14  degrees  below  zero 
so  that  the  first  cold  cuts  sharp.  t.  a. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Aln.bn.in  a. 

Long  Island,  Jackson  Co.,  Nov.  30.— My 
Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  ripened  in  August — 
four  weeks  earlier  than  our  common  corn. 
The  crows  pulled  up  all  but  60  stalks,  and  so 
ruined  my  chances  for  a  prize.  p.  g.  d. 

Arkansas. 

Arkadelphia,  Clark  Co.,  Nov.  29.— I 
have  concluded  that  larger  returns  are  made 
by  subscribing  $2  00  for  the  R.  N.-Y.  than  by 
any  other  investment  of  that  amount  that 
can  be  made  upon  my  place.  We  cannot 
afl'ord  to  do  without  it.  1  came  here  from 
Kansas  last  Spring  and  it  wax  too  late  when  I 
got  fairly  started  upon  my  farm  to  give  the 
Rural  Seeds  a  fail4  test.  The  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  Corn  was  planted  the  last  of  June, 
grew  finely  blit  did  not  fill  well.  It  does  not 
sucker  with  us.  Hollyhocks  very  promising. 
Pinks  bloomed  this  Summer  and  are  look¬ 
ing  well.  b.  g.  s. 

Illinois. 

Del  Rky,  Iroquois  Co.,  Nov.*  27.— Planted 
153  kernels  of  Rural  Dent  Corn  on  May  24  ; 
owing  to  wet  season  only  91  matured  ears: 
husked  183  ears,  which  weighed  203  pounds 
and  shelled  151  pounds,  which  was  at  tbe  rate 
of  llfijxj  bushels  per  acre,  G.  u.  van  h. 

Lanark,  Carroll  Co  ,  Nov.  29.— Of  tbe  165 
grains  of  Rural  Dent  Corn  planted  all  but 
five  grew.  Yield,  172  pounds  5}^  ounces  of 
ears,  and  98  pounds  7  ounces  of  shelled  corn. 
1  am  content.  j.  l.  s. 

Kikkwood,  Warreu  Co, — The  Rural  seeds 
did  well.  I  got  40  splendid  Gem  squashes,  s.  s. 

Onarga,  Iroquois  Co, ,  Nov  30. — Of  152  ker¬ 
nels  of  Rural  Flint  Corn  planted  about  June 
1,  121  grew:  bight  of  stalks  from  seven  to 
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nine  feet.  I  cut  it  up  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  shelled  it  on  the  19th  and  20th 
of  November.  Number  of  ears  205,  and  40 
nubbins;  weightof  ears,  164  pounds  4  ounces; 
weight  of  shelled  corn,  115  pounds  15  ounces. 
The  other  seeds  did  moderately  well.  j.  b.  c. 

Iowa. 

Osage,  Mitchell  Co.,  Nov.  26. — The  Gem 
Squash  is  indeed  a  gem.  I  had  two  hills  with 
two  vines  each  which  gave  me  all  the  Summer 
squash  I  needed  for  family  use  and  some  to 
spare  for  the  neighbors.  They  are  just  the 
variety  long  needed  for  family  use.  The 
hollyhocks  are  doing  well  and  I  hope  for  a 
good  bloom  next  season.  l.  s.  E. 

Michigan. 

Hart,  Ocean  Co.,  Mich. — Planted  187  ker¬ 
nels  of  Rural  Flint  Corn  on  May  19;  160  ger¬ 
minated  and  produced  184  pounds  of  corn  in 
the  ear  and  136  pounds  of  shelled  corn.  e.  t. 

Mlnnexota. 

Spring  Grove,  Houston  Co.,  Nov.  30,— 
Every  kernel  of  the  Rural  Flint  corn  grew ; 
It  had  two  ears  to  the  stalk.  It  is  the  heaviest 
corn  I  ever  raised.  The  premium  wheats  I 
planted  on  April  29;  they  grew  well  till  the 
end  of  J  uly  w  hen  they  died  out,  j.  j. 

St.  Cloud,  Stearns  Co.,  Dec.  S.— Of  40 
hollyhock  seeds  16  germinated;  but  eight  of 
them  were  killed  by  minute  insect  pests.  I 
got  some  200  heads  of  the  finest  and  crispest 
celery  with  the  most  pronounced  nutty  flavor. 
Lima  Beans  an  entire  failure.  The  Perfect 
G.*m  Squash  was  a  marvel  in  its  rampant 
growth.  It  set  219  squashes  of  which  197 
matured.  Although  the  flesh  was  sweet,  it 
was  Btringy,  like  a  pumpkin,  and  I  do  not  con 
sider  it  a  desirable  acquisition,  s.  j.  s. 

Missouri 

Bourbon,  Crawford  Co  ,  Nov.  29. — Planted 
75  grains  of  Rural  Dent  Corn  on  April  15, 
and  50  germinated;  but  I  had  only  29  ears, 
which  weighed  25  pounds — largest  ear  13}g 
inches,  weighing  pound,  and  containing 
898  grains.  The  wheats  were  sown  on  March 
81  and  the  blades  grew  20  inches  high;  then 
drought  came  and  they  perished.  The  Gem 
Squashes  died  out  after  blooming.  Holly¬ 
hock  *  22  inches  high.  Celery  has  done  well, 
but  was  injured  hy  drorght.  j.  c. 

Maysvillk,  DeKalb  Co. — Planted  158  ker. 
nels  of  Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  about  May 
20,  but  as  the  weatt  er  was  very  w  et  and  cold 
only  76  grew  ana  produced  95  pounds  of  ears- 
The  Gem  Squash  did  very  well;  but  I  don’t 
think  it  is  as  good  as  the  Hubbard.  Flower 
seeds  grew  finely.  E.  b.  h. 

New  York. 

Kirkville,  Onondaga  Co. — I  gathered  42 
squishes  of  small  size,  but  very  smooth  and 
handsome,  from  the  Gem.  Holly  hot  ks  made 
a  very  small  growth.  Planted  140  kernels 
of  Ruial  D-nt  Corn:  80  geiminatcd  and 
produced  110  ears  and  several  nubbins,  which 
shelled  72  pounds  of  gram.  Many  ears  were 
11  inches  loner,  nine  inches  aiouod,  with  14, 
16,  20  and  22  rows;  length  of  stalk,  12  to  14 
feed.  I.  s.  T. 

Blossom,  Erie  Co.  Nov.  27 — The  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  Corn  made  a  fine  growth,  but 
seems  rather  late  for  our  neighborhood  until, 
perhaps,  more  acclimatized;  still,  I  have  fine 
ripe  corn  enough  to  plant  a  few  acres  next 
Spring.  I  have  a  dozen  of  fine  strong  plants 
of  the  hollyhocks  and  celery.  f.  h.  g. 

Ohio. 

Medina,  Medina  Co.,  Nov.  80. — The  Rural 
Flint  Corn  did  well  considering  the  fact  that 
one  night  the  cows  broke  into  the  place  where 
it  was  growing  and  ate  it  tif  close  to  the 
ground.  It  started  again,  however,  and  bore 
ears  13).<  inches  long.  I  got  50  squashes  from 
one  vine  of  the  Perfect  Gem,  and  they  were 
pronounced  gems  by  all  who  tasted  them,  c- 

New  Jasper,  Green  Co.,  Dec.  2  — Consider¬ 
ing  the  unfavorable  season,  the  Rural  seeds 
did  well.  The  Flint  corn  is  a  little  late  for 
this  section — ears  14>£  inches  long.  Gem 
squash  excellent:  four  vines  that  escaped  the 
bugs  yielded  24  ripe  squashes.  w.  h. 

Painsvillk,  Lake  Co.,  Nov.  27.— Had  40 
Gem  Squashes— the  hest  Summer  or  Winter 
squash  1  kuow;  size  just  right;  one  makes  a 
meal  for  my  family.  Hollyhocks  nearly  all 
grew  and  they  looked  well.  About  125  plants 
of  the  Golden  Heartwell  Celery  grew  and 
were  set  in  row  with  Boston  Market  and 
Sandringham,  and  all  treated  alike.  Golden 
Heartwell  grew  vigorously  and  fast;  in  fact 
it  was  much  the  best  in  the  field;  flavor  ex¬ 
cellent;  but  it  will  not  sell  as  well  as  Boston 
Market,  the  latter  being  more  solid  and  brittle. 
It  appears  superior  to  Sandringham,  c.  n. 

Shelby,  Richland  Co.,  Dec  7. — The  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Corn  wpnt  ahead  of  anything 
I  ever  saw  in  the  corn  line  and  elicited  praise 
from  all  who  saw  it.  The  Gem  squashes  were 
just  splendid — ahead  of  anything  in  the  squash 
line  I  ever  tasted.  Four  hollyhocks.  White 
Elephant  Potato  excellent.  Wheats  grow¬ 
ing  finely.  a  k. 


Waterville,  Lucas  Co.,  Dec.  1.— On  May 
10  I  planted  133  kernels  of  Rural  Heavy  Deut 
Corn;  78  germiuated;  stalks  12  feet  high;  on 
Nov.  4 1  husked  136  ears  weighing  120  pounds. 
These  were  from  60  hills  or  kernels,  eight  hills 
then  standing  with  no  ears.  On  Nov.  17  1 
shelled  the  corn,  getting  77  pounds  of  grain 
and  32  pounds  of  cobs— total,  109 ears.  It  had 
lost  11  pounds  by  drying  in  13  days.  c.  w  s, 

Wisconsin. 

Kelly  Brook,  Oconto  Co. — My  Rural 
Dent  Corn  grew  ten  feet  high,  but  the  ears 
did  not  ripen.  The  wheat  sown  in  Spring 
grew  a  foot  and  a-half  high,  but  did  not 
head  out.  The  Gem  Squash  had  no  squash. 
Celery  nine  inches  high.  s.  M. 

Green  Bay,  Broom  Co.,  Dec.  8.— Of  my 
Rural  Heavy  Dent  Corn  82  grains  germin¬ 
ated  and  produced  98  sound  ears,  from  10  to 
14  inches  long,  and  nearly  half  as  many  more 
soft  and  Imperfect  ears,  which  we  call  “  hog 
corn.”  I  could  not  recommend  it  iu  this  cli 
mate,  for  the  following  reasons:  It  grows  too 
tall,  the  winds  break  it  down,  and  it  wants 
a  longer  season  to  mature  than  we  generally 
get;  also,  as  I  have  noted  in  the  Rural  re¬ 
ports,  it  fills  imperfectly.  The  celery  I  like. 
The  hollyhocks  look  well.  Of  the  other  seeds 
some  failed  to  come  up.  T.  B. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  addreBB  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  | 

BLOUNT’S  WHITE  PROLIFIC  CORN. 

W.  G?.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  sends  a  circular 
about  Blount’s  Prolific  Corn  and  asks  whether 
the  statements  made  therein  are  correct  and 
also  for  information  with  regard  to  the  corn 

Ans — There  are  many  statements  in  the 
circular  substantially  incorrect.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  introduced  this  in  its  Free  Seed 
Distribution  of  1879,  and  we  have  since  raised 
it  with  a  view  of  still  further  improving  the 
variety.  The  first  year  we  plauted  it,  it  was 
too  late  for  this  climate.  It  has  now  two 
weeks  to  spare.  It  would  be  a  longstoiy  to 
give  the  particulars  of  the  work  we  have  done 
to  change  it  in  certain  respects  and  the  story 
has  already  been  told  in  these  columns.  In 
brief,  we  never  save  ears  from  a  stalk  ihat 
has  a  sucker.  We  Belect  from  the  shortest 
stalks — those  first  to  mature  and  from  those 
which  bear  the  greatest  number  of  ears  under 
the  above  exceptions,  Tne  topmost  ear  alone 
is  eh<  sen  if  as  good  as  the  others.  The  ears 
average  two-and  a  half  to  a  stalk  in  favor¬ 
able  seasons.  ThBy  average  seven-and-a  half 
inches  in  length — 10  to  12  ro  vs,  45  kerueis  iu 
the  low.  The  cob  is  small,  the  kernels  of  fair 
size,  white  and  dented.  It  is  with  this  corn 
that  the  greatest  yield  on  record  was  made 
under  inexpensive  cultivation,  viz.,  184  bush¬ 
els  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

PEACHES,  PEARS  AND  APPLES  FROM  SEED. 

J  S.y  Memphis,  Tenn. — How  can  I  raise 
peaches,  appies,  plums  and  pears  from  seed  and 
how  prevent  the  moles  from  destroying  them  $ 

Ans, — If  possible  seeds  should  be  taken 
from  healthy,  vigorous  g>  owing  trees  and  from 
fruit  that  is  well  matured.  Care  is  necessary 
not  to  select  peach  pits  from  a  tree  affected 
with  the  “yellows,”  or  plums  from  one  Lav¬ 
ing  the  “  black  knot.”  The  strongest,  stocks 
come  from  souad,  healthy  seed.  Seeds  will 
germinate  quicker  when  freshly  gathered 
than  after  being  dried,  hence  they  are  best 
planted  in  the  Fall.  Apple  and  pear  seeds 
kept  in  a  dry  room  all  Winter  will  not  be 
likely  to  vegetate  the  succeeding  Spring,  and 
if  sown  will  probably  germinate  the  Spring 
next  following.  Peaches  aud  plums  need  to 
be  in  the  ground  through  the  Winter  to  in¬ 
sure  growth  the  next  Spring.  Do  not  plant 
too  deeply ;  small  seeds  may  be  sown  very  uear 
the  surface  while  large  ones  may  be  put  down 
to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  There  is  no 
“sure  cure”  for  moles.  Coal  or  gas  tar 
placed  in  their  ruus  may  drive  them  off  for  a 
time,  or  they  may  be  trapped,  though  this  is 
aslow  method  where  they  auound.  We  have  to 
take  them  as  they  come,  like  many  other  evils. 
cultivation  of  vineyards, 

B.  E.  A.  S.,  Bed  Oak,  la. — How  long  after 
a  vineyard  has  been  set  out  ought  it  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  i  Would  it  thrive  if  clover  or  some 
grass  were  raised  on  it  ? 

Ans. — As  a  rule,  a  vineyard  should  be  cul 
tivated  just  as  long,  or  as  many  years,  as  the 
owner  expects  it  to  bear  grapes;  and  the  i  fit¬ 
ter  and  cleaner  cultivation  the  vines  have 
after  setting  out,  the  soouer  they  will  come 
into  beariug,  and  the  more  probable  will  be 
their  permanent  usefulness.  If  some  other 
crop  is  intended  to  be  grown  after  setting 
the  vines,  potatoes,  cabbages,  or  some  otner 
low-growing,  auuual,  hoed  crop  might  be 
planted  between  the  rows  for  the  first  year  or 


two;  but  grass  or  clover  would  not  be  desir¬ 
able,  and  would  probably  be  of  more  injury 
to  the  vines  thdn  benefit  to  the  grower. 

THE  WHITE  GRUB. 

F.  H.  ft.,  Perry,  .V  lr — 1.  Does  the  beetle 
of  the  white  grub  deposit  Its  eggs  before  or 
after  a  field  is  plowed.  2.  How  may  one  de 
termine  when  the  grub  is  in  its  third  year  ? 

Ans  -  1  The  female  beetle  enters  the  ground,  i 
w  heLher  plowed  or  unplowed,  soon  a  t ter  pair-  j 
iug  wh-re  she  deposits  40  or  50  eggs  and  soon 
dieB.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  a  month,  2. 
The  grub  reaches  its  full  size  in  tDe  Spring  of 
the  third  year  though  some  say  the  fourth, 
and  may  be  known  by  its  dirty  white  appear¬ 
ance  and  mahogany-colored  head,  and  it  is 
usually  found  curled  up  iu  a  semi-circular 
form,  and  about  May  or  June  it  changes  into 
a  perfect  beetle. 

TO  PREVENT  “  INTERFERING.” 

H.  N  D. ,  Texas— What  is  the  best  way  to 
prevent  n  horse  from  “  interfering  ”  ? 

Ans. — The  best  remedy  for  a  horse  inter 
faring  is  simply  to  pare  off  and  round  the 
front  edges  of  the  hoof  on  the  inside  of  each 
of  the  feet,  all  they  will  bear,  and  then  fit  the 
shoe  nicely  to  each  foot,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  project  beyond  it.  See  that  the 
shoes  are  perfectly  smooth  on  their  edgres, 
and  that  they  be  made  of  only  moderate 
weight.  To  put  extra  weights  on  tbo  hoof, 
or  any  fixture  other  than  shoes  as  above 
described  is  positively  injurious,  and  does  not 
prevent  the  interfering  in  the  least. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

C.  D..  St.  Helena,  Neb.,  asks,  1,  where  be 
can  purchase  Russian  Mulberry  ;  2,  who  has 
silk  worm  eggs  for  sale  and  what  is  the  best 
time  to  buy  them;  3,  what  is  the  price  of  silk¬ 
worm  eggs  aud  silk  worms;  4,  who  has  Ger¬ 
man  prune  seedlings  for  sale. 

Ans, — 1  Most  of  the  Western  nurseries 
either  have  them  or  can  supply  them.  2. 
They  may  be  obtained  of  L  Capsadell,  27 
Bond  Street,  N,  Y.  They  should  be  trans¬ 
ported  between  November  1  and  April  L. 

3  Silk-worm  eggs  are  furnished  at  84  ppr 
ounce  or  25  eeuts  per  1,000  for  best  imported, 
and  $3  50  per  ounce  or  20  cents  per  1  000  for 
best  American.  We  find  no  quotations  for  the 
worms.  4  Ellwanger  &  Barry, Rochester,  N  Y. 

G.  W.  C.,  Hallowed,  Kans — Is  the  Acme 
Harrow  and  Puiveriz  -r  astlii  dent  as  it  claims 
to  be,  and  is  the  firm  that  advertises  it  trust- 
wo.  thy  ? 

Ans  — The  Ann — Messrs  Nish  Bros  — is 
quite  trustworthy.  We  have  tried  the  harrow 
on  the  Rural  Grounds,  aud  on  our  soil  it 
worked  admirably’,  as  reported  in  “Notes 
from  the  Rural  Ground  ”  in  a  late  issue.  We 
have  also  beard  of  excellent  accounts  of  it 
from  different  parts  of  thecountiy,  so  that 
wo  fr  el  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  as  tffleient 
as  its  manufacturers  claim  that  it  is. 

H.  W.y  Ba  tub  ridge,  Fa.— The  fruit  of  my 
quince  trees  is  very  inferior — soil  rich,  trees 
about  niue  ye  'rs  old;  puttiug  salt  about  the 
trees  had  no  effect  on  tse  fruit.  Is  there  any 
way  to  improve  the  fruit  J 

Ans  — Very  likely  the  borer  is  the  trouble. 
We  do  not  believe  that  anybody  knows  that 
salt  is  good  for  quince  trees.  We  can  only 
advise  you  to  mulch  the  ground  with  straw, 
hay,  com  stalks  or  litter  of  some  kind  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  moisture.  The  quince  likes  a  moist 
but  well  drained  soil. 

M.  W,,  Troy  Grove,  III. — Lawrence  Eland 
of  No.  21  Park  R  >w,  N.  Y.,  is  sending  circu¬ 
lars  all  over  the  country,  pufii.ig  up  what  he 
calls  Prof  Kugler’s  Celebrated  Cure  for  Deaf¬ 
ness.  The  remedy  is  offered  for  sale  for  #3 
per  box,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  it  will 
cure  all  kinds  of  deafness  m  one  month.  Is 
it  a  humbug  1 

Ans. — Undoubtedly  it  is  a  rank,  shameless 
humbug.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
advertised  remedies  for  deafness  are  hum¬ 
bugs  or  swindles  and  the  other  oue  won’t 
cure  the  ailment. 

It.  B.  M.,  Mt.  Holly,  Va. — Where  can  I  buy 
Plymouth  Rook  poultry  and  Bronze  Turkeys  ? 

Ans. — From  A.  P.  &  M.  B.  Rowe,  Fred¬ 
erick  burg.  Va 

Communications  rsckivkd  por  ths  week  Endins 
Saturday,  December  16. 

I.  J  T.-S.  B  P„  SUch  ,  thanks-J.  G.  W  — H.  B.  E., 
thanks— S  W.  B.-L,  S  E -A.  L  J.-E.  W.-F  E.  F.— 

F.  F.  O  -  J  E  J.-J.  McIntosh — M  W.  F.-C.  W.-W. 

D. -St.  \V  F  -H.  H.  -  M  <K.  H.-J  T.-W.  G„  thauks- 
G  W  D  -G.  H  H  ,  thanks— E.  H.  C  -Sirs  R  J  O.— 

J.  B.— A.  F.  W  ,  thunks—  tt.  \v.  O,,  thanks— A.  R  A. — 

J.  B.  K.;  thanks  F.  B.  B  -5  It  P..  Iowa,  thanks  for 
squash  seed— K  D,  C.  — E.  K.  Smith  Wo  have  triad 
the  seed  exchange  and  it  fails.  There  ure  loo  many 
knaves  ready  to  Impose  upon  honest  people.— A.  V 
P  —  F  D.  C  —Mrs  M.  C.— K.  L  ,  thanks.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  have  you  write  “for  the  ladles,"  as  you 
suggest,  or  ror  the  Domestic  Economy  Department  — 
EE  Hunbird,  thanks  for  ear  of  corn.  We  shall  ea* 
deavor  to  try  it  -  J.  L.  .Shields,  thanks  for  the  sug’ 
gestion.  We  have  tried  that  but  It  does  not  work 
well,  as  In  the  ease  of  plants.— W  R  JIcR,— V>  .  S,— G. 

W  T  -M.  W  V.-E  M.-R.  Lanlgan.  We  intended  to 
be  fair,  certainly.— C.  V.  R.— Mrs.  A.  L.~ H.  J.S.— G. 

A.  G.,  Jr.— C.  V.  R.— A.  S.  F.-H.  S. 


A  competent  authority  says 
of  the  “ACME”  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Lev¬ 
eled,  . “  These 

various  qualities  fit  it  for  an 
easy,  rapid  and  efficient  pvep- 
aration  of  land,  and  in  cheap¬ 
ly  making  the  bread  fields  of 
a  large  farm  into  as  fine  a  con¬ 
dition  as  a  garden.”  <See 
nage  875  this  paper.) 


GREAT  SAYING  FOR  FARMERS 


TIIE 


Lightning 


(Wlymoutus  Patent.) 


I  Awarded  TtMT  ORDER  OF  MERIT 
J  at  Alelbourns  Exhibition,  1SS0. 
Was  awarded  the  f.r>  I  iimuliiiii 

at  the  I:  m-.MaUcuti  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1476,  si-d  accepted 
by  the  J  ndjges  uS 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  3s  the  REST  KNIFE  In  the 
world  to  cut  fine  feed  f  rcan  bale,  to 
cut  down  ww  Or  to  cut  corn- 

stalks  for  feed,  to  cut  peat,  or  for 
ditchiriLT  in  marshes,  and  has  no 
equal  for  cutting  ensilage  from  the 
silo.  TRY  IT. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 

HIRAM  HOLT  &  W.SEKS5T 

For  sale  by  Ear  divert  Xrrcli  m'-s  arid  *7 krfmrEa  generally. 


The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 

Is  tbs  only  general  purpose  wire  fonce'n  use.  Being 
a  strong  net-work  wlthimtbarbe.lt  un  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  poultry  as  '.v.dlns  the  most  uciouo  stack,  with¬ 
out  danger  to  ettuer  fence  or  “toefe.  It  is  .find  ti  e 
l  nee  for  farm* -<L  gardener*,  stock-rauers.  and  ruil- 
roais;  very  cestrable  fur  law:  s,  parks  o  •  cemeteries. 
A->ltis  c  ivered  with  rii-Loru.  f  paint  it  vi  1  la?ta  life- 
time,  it  is  superior  to  boards  iu  every  v  eot.audfar 
belter th  i  barbed  wire  Wen-k  for  ita  1  ir  trial, 
knowing  it  w:.l  wcaii  Itself  into  favor.  The  SkDdt- 
wtck  Gates,  im.de  of  wrought  Iron  pipe  and  steel 
wire,  del y  all  ■  vvt petition  in  neutnt-s,  h.  htaesa, 
strength  and  divrabi  tty.  We  algo  moke  the  BIST  and 
CUEAPE9I'  ALL  liMN  Automatic'  or  Srt  v-opes- 
in**  Gatk.  Ask  hard  ware  deal  rrs,  or  for  juice  list  and 
particulars  n  Oltye-s 

Sedswick  Bros.,  Richmond.  Inil 


COMMON  SENSE  EMC3NE. 


o 

3  n.  P.  82M.3.S2 
5  11.1'.  366.52  8 
7  M.  P. 

ion.  i*.  5uo. 
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Coru  Mill  $15. 


■cV 


OJ  -t 


P  O 


15  H.  P. 
•20  H.  1*. 
2511.  i\ 


£  6  II.  P.  $  600 

5  S  H.  P.  9  650 
■3  10  H.  P.  850 
a  12  H.  I*.  1000 

$  S50[Sendfordes. 
1050  Icrlpllve  cat- 
1250  [  alogrue.^El 


Queen  the  South 

w  PQBTABLE 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  use. 

10,000  I3ST  VSE. 

\\  rite  for  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  is  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Successors  to  St&aub  Mill  Co* 
CINCINNATI.  CL 


EVAPORATING  FRUI  t 


Aitur iean  fnttt  /Vi.r 


Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices.  Profits, 
and  General  Statist  ics.  Address 

A  31  Kill  CAN  NAMt'b  CO 

WafBMlwti  bn. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL. 

Latest  out,  and  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  In  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  Circular. 
LEWIS  STRA  YER.  York.  Pa 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfit 
worth  *10.  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO 
10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 
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RURAL-  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  J ournal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 
KLBBRT  S,  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  S4  Park  Row,  New  York. 


dA  CUROAY,  DEC.  23,  1882. 


A  REQUEST. 


In  renewing  we  beg  our  readers  to 
write  their  names,  post-offices,  counties 
and  States  plainly ,  and  to  state  whether 
the  subscription  is  new  or  old.  If  the 
paper  be  not  received  after  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  please  inform  us  of  the 
fact  or  of  any  irregularity  when  the 
subscriptions  were  mailed.  We  make 
the  above  requests  that  we  may  the  more 
promptly  rectify  mistakes. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  the  first 
journal  to  expose  the  Bessarabia  Corn 
humhug.  We  planted  a  small  plot  and 
found  it  to  be  n  erely  the  white  dent 
common  in  our  Middle  States. 


The  next  number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Y'orker  will  be  the  Index  Number — the 
last  of  the  year.  The  index  will  be  longer 
than  ever  before,  and  the  same  pains  have 
been  taken  with  it  as  with  those  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  past,  A  cheap  index  is  a 
worthless  appendage.  The  Rural’s  In¬ 
dex  Number  is  by  far  the  costliest  of  the 
year  except  the  Fiar  Number. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  promptly 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  term.  Our  readers  need  never, 
therefore,  put  themselves  to  the  troub'e 
of  writing  us  to  “  stop  the  paper.”  It 
will  surely  “  stop  ”  as  soon  as  the  term 
paid  for  expires.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  numbers  on  the  address  label.  If 
there  is  no  number  alter  the  name,  the  sub¬ 
scription  expires  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
*  *  » 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  inform  his  numerous  friends  that  the 
venerable  Charles  Downing  has  so  far  re¬ 
covered  from  the  effects  of  the  serious 
accident  which  endangered  his  life  several 
weeks  ago,  that  his  relatives  in  this  city, 
with  whom  he  has  be<  n  detained  since 
the  mishap,  are  hopeful  that  ere  long  he 
will  be  restored  to  ordinary  health,  in 
spite  of  the  severity  of  such  a  shock  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two.  Ilis  misfortune 
must  have  had  one  gratifying  result,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  manifestations  of  public  es¬ 
teem  and  regard  it  has  elicited  from 
friends  and  admirers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Always  courteous  and  liberal 
in  imparting  his  large  f  und  of  informa¬ 
tion,  few  have  done  so  much  for  Amer¬ 
ican  horticulture  and  pomology  both  by 
his  own  writings  and  by  Ids  supervision 
of  those  of  bis  brother  A.  J.  Downing, 
the  illustrious  author  of  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America,  with  whom  many 
papers  confound  him  in  noticing  his 
late  misfortune. 

—  .  " 

The  most  cumbersome  and  troublesome 
part  of  the  process  of  ensilage  is  the 
weighting  of  the  covering  of  the  silo, 
from  100  to  200  pounds  per  square  foot 
being  required  for  the  compression  of  the 
fodder.  In  England,  where  the  process 
h  is  been  introduced,  this  weighting  and 
the  consequent  laborious  handling  of  the 
material— equal  to  5  to  10  tons  for  every 
10  feet  square — are  dispensed  with.  The 
English  silos  are  tanks  underground,  12 
by  14  feet  and  12  feet  deep,  made  of  con¬ 
crete  and  aiched  over  and  having  a  man¬ 
hole  which  can  be  covered  air-tight. 
The  cut  fodder-  rye  beiag  used  in  one 
case — was  merely  tramped  down  aB  it 
was  put  in,  and  when  the  silo  was  full, 
the  covering  was  put  on  and  cemented 
down.  When  the  silo  was  opened  five 
months  afterwards,  the  fodder  was  in 
excellent  order  with  the  exception  of  six 
inches  on  the  top,  and  was  fed  to  cows 
very  successfully.  Perhaps  this  new  idea 
may  be  worth  adoption  here. 


Ip  our  farmers  would  now  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  breeding  good  mutton  sheep, 
and  largely  increase  their  flocks  of  these, 
they  would  lessen  the  injury  to  themselves 
from  the  curtailingof  the  demand  for  their 
hog  products  in  Prussia  and  France.  It 
would  also  be  much  better  for  our  own  pop¬ 
ulation  if  we  lessened  the  consumption  of 


THE  f URAL 


pork  among  us,  and  ate  more  mutton ;  for 
the  latter  is  much  the  more  healthf.Tl  and 
even  palatable  as  cnegets  accustomed  to  it. 
In  fact,  there  are  hundreds  of  people  who 
will  never  touch  fat  pork,  though  they 
may  now  and  then  take  a  bit  of  lean,  ten¬ 
der  ham  and  bacon.  Now  let  all  worth¬ 
less  dogs  be  destroyed,  and  those  that 
are  of  value  be  fastened  at  home  at 
nipht,  and  then  flocks  of  sheep  may  be 
safely  and  rapidly  increased — kept,  in¬ 
deed,  close  to  villages  without  danger  of 
their  being  killed.  There  are  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  United  8tate«  of  so 
poor  a  soil  or  so  hilly  or  stony  that  they 
cun  never  be  cultivated  at  a  profit.  But 
all  these  would  make  fair  pheep  pastures, 
like  the  chalky  Downs  of  England,  where 
thousands  oi  sheep  are  profitably  pi  stured 
in  Summer,  and  brought  down  in  the  val¬ 
leys  to  be  fattened  for  Winter. 

-  ♦  «  ♦ - 

HELP  THE  GOOD  WORK. 


Our  subscribers  are  invited  to  send  us 
the  names  and  addresses  of  any  of  their 
friends  interested  in  rural  affairs,  and  we 
should  be  happy  to  send  them  at  once 
free  specimen  copies  of  this  journal. 
Desirous  of  extending  the  Rural’s  influ¬ 
ence  to  eveiy  country  home,  we  shall  feel 
grateful  to  our  readers  if  now  they  would 
make  kindly  mention  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  their  friends  when  suitable 
opportunities  offer.  The  year  closing  is  the 
most  prosperous  it  has  ever  enjoyed  under 
its  present  management,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  improve  the  paper  in  the 
same  ratio.  We  have  no  further  promise 
to  make  for  1883  than  that — life  spared — 
any  further  increase  in  our  circulation 
will  be  attended  with  a  proportionate 
improvement.  There  are  many  journals 
of  more  or  less  worth  published  all  the 
way  from  25  cents  to  $1.00  per  year,  well 
worthy  of  patronage.  But  their  aims  are 
Decessaiily  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  our  own.  Good  paper,  good  printing, 
original  matter,  original  engravings,  ex¬ 
periment  grounds  and  free  seed  distribu¬ 
tions  cannot  be  successfully  combined  in 
such  publications.  Quality  and  cheap¬ 
ness  are  ever  incompatible  and  those  who 
seek  to  obtain  five  dollars’  worth  for  one 
dollar  will  generally  lose  the  dollar  and 
fail  in  their  object.  The  Rural  earnestly 
desires  to  elevate  the  dignity  of  country 
farm  life  and  it  is  evident  that  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  tone  and  style  of  agricultural 
literature  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
We  again  ask  those  who  put  faith  in  our 
professions  to  assist  us  in  our  work  of 
love  by  speaking  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  terms  wh'ch  seem  to  them 
well  merited.  Such  woids,  coming  from 
those  who  are  diiinterested  judges,  have 
more  weight  and  are  of  more  assistance  to 
us  than  many  may  suppose. 


THE  COST  OF  MIDDLEMEN. 


While  the  mid  diem  in,  or,  let  us  say, 
the  distributor  of  the  farmer’s  produce,  is 
a  necessary  go-between  for  both  the  lar- 
mei  who  produces  ford  and  the  purchaser 
who  consumes  it  and  also  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  imports  foreign  articles  and 
the  farmer  who  needs  then,  it  is  yet 
too  true  that  this  office  of  middleman  is 
too  often  usurped  by  far  too  many  un¬ 
necessary  persons.  A  noteworthy  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  evil  has  recently  become 
prominent  in  the  disturbance  of  the  cea 
trade.  This  business  is  very  large,  and 
any  unnecessary  tax  laid  upon  tea  is  felt 
in  every  house  and  homestead  in  the  land. 
And  the  tax  laid  upon  this  article  of  uni 
versal  consumption  for  the  support  of  a 
large  number  of  entirely  useless  middle¬ 
men  is  enormous.  The  custom  of  the 
trade  has  heretofore  been  that  the  im¬ 
porter  sells  to  the  jobber  at  from  (at 
present  prices)  8£  cents  to  45  cents  a 
pound.  The  jobber  puts  on  a  profit  of  10 
cents  a  pound  and  sells  to  the  wholesale 
grocer;  the  wholesale  grocer  adds  10 
cents  and  sells  to  the  retailer,  who  in  his 
turn  adds  20  to  30  cents  a  pound  and  se’ls 
to  the  consumer.  Thus  the  84  cents  per 
pound  tea  gets  to  be  50  cents  a"  pound  by 
the  time  it  goes  into  the  family  tee -pot, 
and  the  careful  housewife  is  apt  to  say, 
when  the  remark  is  made  that  there  is 
too  much  water  in  the  pot,  “  tea  costs  so 
much  thrt  I  must  be  careful  of  it.”  Quite 
an  uproar  is  now  being  made  in  the  tea 
trade  because  the  importers  are  selling 
direct  by  means  of  auction  sales  to  the 
retail  grocers  who  can  buy  one,  or  ten 
chests,  at  the  importers  prices,  and  so 
dispense  with  the  jobbers’  services  and 
save  the  amount  of  the  tax  levied  upon 
the  public  lor  the  support  of  persons 
who  are  essentially  non- producers  and 
who  in  no  way  add  to  or  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  And  this  one  in¬ 
stance  may  be  made  a  text  which  our  read¬ 
ers  may  expound  and  apply  for  themselves. 


GREAT  MILKING  SHORT-HORN  COWS. 


Stirred  up  at  length  by  the  constant 
reports  of  the  large  yields  of  milk  of 
Holstein  cows,  and  of  butter  of  the 
Guernseys  rnd  J  rseys,  the  breeders  of 
Short-horns  are  just  beginning  to  tell 
what  their  cows  are  capable  of  doing  in 
the  dairy  line,  and  we  hope  they  will 
continue  this  exhibition  for  the  beuefit 
of  the  country.  Formerly  the  Short¬ 
horns  were  universally  bred  for  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  great  milk  yields,  and,  when 
dried  off  and  fattened,  for  making 
quickly  and  cheaply  an  excellent  carcass 
of  beef.  But  latterly,  among  perhaps  a 
majoriiy  of  their  breeders,  their  l  eef 
points  have  been  more  generally  culti¬ 
vated  than  those  of  the  dairy,  the  former 
being  more  profitable  than  the  laller  in 
the  Western  States  where  they  are  iruch 
more  extensively  bred  than  in  the  Eastern. 

In  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  we  find  re¬ 
cently  reported  the  milking  <  f  a  Short- 
h(  rn  cow  belonging  to  J.  F.  Jones,  of 
Clark  Co.,  Ivy.  On  March  16  her  owner 
began  weighing  her  milk  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results: 


Hays. 

Pounds. 

March 

15... 

.  576 

April 

30... 

.  1.2S6X 

May 

81.. 

.  1.395V 

June 

30... 

July 

31... 

. .  1516 

August 

31.. 

.  1.308},; 

September 

SO... 

.  1,210 

October 

31.. 

.  889V 

November 

15.. 

.  392 

In  244  days .  10,068  . 

Hei  greatest  yield  in  any  one  day  wps 
63-}  pounds.  “For  the  first  month  this 
cow  was  fed  on  hay  and  grain,  after 
which  she  was  turned  on  grass  with  the  r»  st 
of  the  herd,  having  n>  gram  whatever.” 

Considering  the  above  feed  for  the  cow, 
we  think  her  milking  extr  ^ordinary,  as  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  cows  of 
other  breeds,  whose  great  records  of  milk 
are  giveri,  have  been  stimulated  during 
the  trial  with  all  the  best  food  for  the 
production  of  milk,  which  they  could 
digest.  This  is  a  great  extra  advantage 
to  them,  for  we  know  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  way  a  cow  is  fed  adds  largely  to 
or  diminishes  the  quantity  of  milk  she 
will  give.  Hereafter  we  will  report  some 
butter  products  of  Short-horn  cows  ap¬ 
proaching  those  of  the  best  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  breeds. 

- »-♦  » - 

THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  FOR  THE 
PUBLIC  I 


There  are  few  public  questions  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  future  welfare 
of  agriculture  in  the  Far  West  as  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  public  lands.  This  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  entire  country  has 
an  interest,  and  justly  therefore  it  is  at¬ 
tracting  a  good  deal  of  the  attent'on  of 
Congress  and  of  the  general  public. 
Vast  areas  of  the  public  domain  have 
been  squandered  on  railroad  companies, 
and  most  of  these  while  holding  their 
grants  for  high  prices  and  thus  retarding 
settlement,  avoid  the  payment  of  their 
legitimate  share  of  the  public  burthens, 
by  leaving  the  title  to  the  land  in  the 
General  Government  until  they  can  find  a 
purchaser,  in  this  way  unjustly  escaping 
taxation.  Numerous  grievous  hardships 
are  also  inflicted  on  settles  on  parts  of 
t!  e  public  domain  which  are  afterwards 
found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  grants 
to  these  selfish  corporations.  Hundreds 
of  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  acres  are 
claimed  by  these  wii  hout  having  fulfilled 
the  conditions  on  which  the  grants  were 
made.  Several  bills  are  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  early 
settlers  on  railroad  lands  and  to  restore 
to  the  General  Government  lands  which 
have  been  forfeited  by  the  railroads 
through  default  in  complying  with  ilie 
terms  on  which  they  were  granted.  For 
at  least  the  last  five  or  six  years,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  noticed  the  introduction  of 
such  bills  during  every  session  of  Con¬ 
gress;  but  not  one  has  yet  been  passed 
that  has  taken  from  a  railroad  an  sere  of 
its  booty.  The  introducers,  having  eased 
their  consciences  or  gulled  their  consti¬ 
tuents  by  the  introduction  of  such 
measures,  either  discouraged  by  the 
apathy  of  their  fellow  legislators,  or,  like 
many  of  the  latter,  swayed  by  the  liberal 
“arguments  ”  of  the  railroad  lobbies,  have 
permitted  session  after  session  to  close 
without  any  legislation  protecting  the 
public  from  railroad  greed. 

The  railroads  are  not  the  only  monopo¬ 
lizers  of  the  public  lands,  however,  nor 
are  they  the  worst,  though  they  are  the 
largest.  They  can  at  least  plead  that  they 
have  done  something  for  the  public  in 
return  for  the  extravagant  largesses 
bestowed  on  them,  and  their  outra  geous 
appropriations;  but  what  flimsy  claim 


of  this  sort  c  in  be  made  by  the  capitalists 
and  combinations  of  capital  that  have 
already  appropriated  or  are  fast  appro¬ 
priating  all  the  chi icest  parts  of  the]  ublic 
domain  1  Some  of  these  have  invested 
their  spare  thousands  in  vast  tracts 
which  they  merely  hold,  without  using, 
until  they  wring  from  poor  settlers  from 
two  or  three  hundred  to  a  thousand 
per  cent,  on  their  original  investments. 
Others  are  the  owners  of  great  cattle 
ranches  or  sheep  ranges  that  monopolize 
nearly  all  the  eligible  glazing  land  in 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Western  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
Texas  an  1  portions  of  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  as  well  sb  mu<  h  of  that  in  Oregon 
and  California. 

Some  of  these  herdsmen  own  from 
50,000  head  of  cattle  to  six  or  seven  times 
that  number,  and  as  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  on  the  Plains  are  re- 
qu’red  to  keep  a  steer  a  year,  one  can 
readily  imagine  the  vast  areas  occupied 
by  such  herds.  Many  of  them,  too.  are 
owned  by  foreigners  who  take  abroad  all 
the  net  profits  from  the  fr  :e  grazing  on 
our  public  domain.  A  specimen  of  this 
sort  is  the  Prairie  Cattle  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  English  and  Scotch  capitalists, 
who  own  over  300,000  cattle  in  Southern 
Colorado.  These  must  range  over  some 
5,000,000  acres,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  public  property,  and  what  com¬ 
pensating  benefit  does  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  American  people  gain 
from  the  investment?  Yet  woe  to  the 
agriculturist  who  ventures  to  till  any  of 
this  range,  and  to  the  sheep  raiser  or 
small  cattle-man  who  is  rash  enough  to 
encroach  on  it!  Little  mercy  will  the 
wild  cowboys  of  the  capiti  lists  have  for 
the  stock  or  the  lives  of  such  “intruders.” 
Little  or  no  land  is  owned  by  these  herd¬ 
ers  of  wild  cattle  except  comparatively 
narrow  tracts  along  water-courses  or  about 
wells,  but  the  possession  of  these  “  water 
privileges”  gives  them  control  of  vast 
adjacent  areas.  Even  these  “  privileges” 
are  often,  if  not  generally,  illegally  ac¬ 
quired  by  fraudulent  means  which  the 
General  Land  Office  is  now  investigating. 

Several  bills  are  now  before  Congress 
whose  object  it  is  to  put  an  end  to  such 
abuses.  That  of  Mr.  Pacheco,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  provides  that  “the  occupation  or 
inclosuie  of  my  tract  of  the  surveyed  or 
unsurveyed  public  lands  in  larger  quan¬ 
tity  than  authorized  by  law  shall  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  entry  thereon  by  any  one  qual¬ 
ified  and  intending  in  good  faith  to 
acquire  title  under  the  pre-emption  and 
homestead  laws  ”  The  bill  is  known  as 
the  “Brush- fence  Bill,”  and  enacts  a 
penalty  of  $500  or  imprisonment  for  six 
months  or  both  against  those  who  violate 
its  provisions.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Stock- 
slayer,  of  Indiana,  repeals  all  pre-emption 
laws  because  all  entries  may  now  be 
made  under  the  Homestead  Law  in  all 
bona  fide  cases  of  pre-emption.  An¬ 
other  bill  provides  that  all  laws  author¬ 
izing  the  sale  of  public  lands  shall  be  re 
pealed.  This  is  to  prevent  speculators 
from  getting  hold  of  what  remains  of  the 
public  domain  which  should  be  reserved 
for  actual  settlers.  Several  other  meas¬ 
ures  relating  to  the  same  subject  are 
under  consideration  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Public  Lands. 

This  is  the  last  session  of  a  Congress 
whose  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
have  alieady  brought  upon  it  no  small 
measure  of  public  wrath  and  indignation, 
and  should  it  close  its  career  without 
passing  a  measure  for  the  effectual  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  remainder  of  the  public 
domain  from  the  greed  of  corporations 
and  the  unscrupulousness  of  capitalists, 
it  will  have  added  a  crowningdelinqency 
to  its  long  list  of  transgressions. 

- «  - 

BREVITIES. 


The  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  those 
farmers  who  almost  iuvariably  have  what 
their  neighbors  call  “luck”  in  raising  their 
crops. 

Our  friend  Mr.  C.  Annin,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  been  manufacturing  sirup  from  water 
melons  “as  clear  as  amber  and  Rweet  as 
honey.” 

P.  J.  Q.,  of  Dwamish,  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  who  spoke  of  a  new  kind  of  wheat  in  the 
Rural  of  November  35,  would  oblige  us  by 
sending  his  name  to  Joseph  Galbraith,  of 
White  House,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
in  Switzerland  in  the  warfare  against  the 
phylloxera.  Every  vine  found  infested  hae 
been  burnt  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud 
and  Lucerne,  and  a  special  tax  has  been  levied 
on  the  owners  of  uninjured  vines  for  compen¬ 
sation  of  the  proprietors  of  those  destroyed. 
By  the  outlay  of  n  comparatively  small  sum 
vim  s  valued  at  1200.000,000  have  thus  been 
saved.  Some  time  baek  it  was  proposed  that 
this  method  of  iireservatiou  should  be  adopted 
in  France;  but  it  was  discovered  that  French 
legislation  on  rural  property  would  interfere 
with  carrying  it  into  execution. 
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THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM 


HENRY  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

(Continued  from  page  855  ) 

‘Don’t!  mother!  don’t  say  any  more ;  she’ll 
get  better  I  am  pure;  and  this  dreadful  coil 
will  be  unwound,  Don’t  leave  her  and  what¬ 
ever  happens  let  me  know  every  week.  No, 
don’t  stay  for  me;  I  can  help  myself.  I  will 
lock  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  the  old 
place.  You  hurry  back  to  poor  dear  Patience 
and  don’t  leave  her  mother.  Married  to  that 
man!  Oh!  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it.  But 
mother,  that  will!  For  forgery  he  would  be 
sent  to  the  State’s  prison  and  that  would 
break  the  marriage  anyhow.  Oh !  there  will 
be  a  way  out  of  this  mother.  We  may  not 
see  it  all  now;  but  we  shall  see  it.  Let  the 
will  be  for  the  present  until  we  see  how 
Patience  may  be,  and  when  she  is  strong 
enough  we  can  get  some  lawyer  to  find  a  way 
out  of  it  no  doubt.  She  was  forced  into  it 
against  her  will  Pm  sure.  Good  bye  mother 
dear.  Now  go;  don’t  stay  for  me.’’ 

“Good  bye  my  dear  hoy  and  God  bless  you.” 
And  so  Mrs.  Merritt  returned  to  her  charge 
and  her  son  returned  to  the  West. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

Barley  had  been  away  but  two  short  weeks 
On  his  return  a  change  had  occurred.  The 
woods  on  his  way  out  to  the  camp  were  full 
of  workmen  chopping  out  a  railroad  track ; 
others  were  building  camps  and  boarding¬ 
houses,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases, 
there  were  men  beginning  to  clear  farms  in 
the  dense  woods  and  to  build  log  cabins  for 
their  families  All  along  the  surveyed  and 
staked  route  there  were  evidences  of  new  life 
on  every  hand,  Bpringing  from  the  infusion  of 
capital  aud  wealth  and  the  active  enterprise 
of  the  capitalists.  As  Barley  Merritt  followed 
the  old  trail  he  found  it  in  great  part  taken  up 
by  the  railroad  liue;  a  frequently  proved  in¬ 
stance  of  the  true  instinct  with  which  animals 
choose  the  easiest  path  from  place  to  place 
through  the  woods  and  over  the  prairies,  and 
the  equal  instinct  with  which  woodsmen 
choose  their  trails.  Many  a  railroad  now  runs 
over  the  exact  liues  which  first  the  baffalo 
marked  out  over  the  easiest  divides  by  the 
gentlest  slopes,  aud  where  the  Indians  and  the 
white  trappers  and  the  frontiersmen  followed. 
He  soon  reached  his  destination  and  found 
Josiah  Jonkins  busy  preparing  supper. 

Josiah  looked  up  from  the  embers  over 
which  his  venison  stoakswere  broiling.  “You 
have  bad  news,  my  boy.  Never  mind.  There’s 
no  misfortune  in  tho  world  big  enough  to  spoil 
a  man’s  supper  unless  he’s  dead,  and  that, 
perhaps,  mightn’t  be  a  misfortune  at  all.  I 
used  to  think  differently  once,  Barley,  but  I’ve 
learned  better.  Let  us  eat  and  drink  and 
be  merry,  if  to-morrow  we  have  to  die.  That’s 
your  true  philosophy.  Bah  I  There’s  no  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  world  unless  you  are  out  of  it. 
The  world’s  a  whirlpool,  a  reg’lar  greedy,  de¬ 
vouring — what  d’ye  natl  it — uialstrom  which 
swallows  a  man’s  happiness  and  his  substance, 
too,  sometimes.  Cheer  up,  my  boy.  Here 
you  are  out  of  it.  Come  get  some  of  tb  is  steak. 
It  has  been  hanging  up  since  you  left.  It  will 
put  some  life  in  you,  with  a  cup  of  this  fine 
coffee.  Then  tell  mo  all  about  it  ” 

And  the  two  men  fell  to  eating  with  as  much 
relish  as  the  savory  viands  and  the  physical 
exercise  could  give  them.  Then  Barley  Mer¬ 
ritt  related  what  he  had  learned  and  by  ques¬ 
tions  which  surprised  him  was  led  by  Jonkins 
to  relate  all  that  happened,  or  which  he  knew 
had  happened,  for  many  years  back. 

Jonkins  then  related  all  his  history,  and 
when  he  had  done  he  seized  the  astonished 
hearer  by  the  hand  and  said;  “Now,  my 
boy,  you  understand  me.  For  your  mother’s 
sake  I’ve  watched  you  since  you’ve  been  here, 
and  for  her  sake  I  want  to  be  a  father  to  you. 
Stay  here  with  me — there’s  enough  to  do— un¬ 
til  things  get  cleared  up  so  you  can  do  some 
good  by  goiug  home,  and  then  I’ll  go  with 
you.  There’s  plenty  here  for  both  of  us. 
This  railroad  was  thought  to  be  a  secret,  and 
kept  so,  so  they  could  grab  up  all  the  best 
land.  But  I  was  ahead  of  them,  I  have  heard 
and  watched  the  surveyors  in  the  woods  when 
they  didn’t  know  as  any  body  was  within  mil  s 
of  ’em,  aud  I've  kept  track  of  ’em.  I  went  in 
yesterday  and  entered  8,000  acres  of  the  best 
iron  and  timber  lands  round,  and  when  they 
go  to  make  their  entries  they’ll  find  Old  Crusty 
has  been  ahead  of  ’em;  that’s  all.  I’ve  put  in 
your  three  quarter-sections.  How  did  I  know? 
Bless  you,  I  soon  found  your  trail,  and  all 
your  rest  pits,  that  you  covered  up  so  careful¬ 
ly  with  leaves  and  brush.  Do  you  suppose  a 
woodsman  ever  sees  a  heap  of  brush  in  the 
woods  and  don’t  know  at  once  it  is  made  by 
some  man  to  hide  something?  Well,  I’ve  got 
’em  in  my  lot.  They  are  good ;  but  they  are 
yours  and  entered  in  your  uarne,  and  all  paid 


for.  And  I’ve  entered  a  quarter  next  here 
which  you  shall  have  if  you’ll  stay.  One  day  it 
will  make  a  nice  farm,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
village  here  and  you  can  have  the  naming  of 
it  and  the  selling  of  the  lots,  and  that  will  be 
better  than  stubbing  your  toes  on  those  rocks 
down  to  Stony  Brook.  What  d’ye  say?  Is  it 
a  bargain!  That’s  right,  my  boy;  let’s  shake 
hands  on  it.” 

“  Now,  mark  my  words.  That  villain,  Jonas 
Pratt,  will  hang  himself  some  day.  Yes,  I  do 
say  so;  because  I  believe  so,  and  this  way. 
You  see,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  this  Pa¬ 
tience  Bartlett, — I  remember  her  mother  well, 
and  if  she  is  like  her  mother,  Barley,  she  is 
worth  loving;  and  is  clear  thrown  away  on 
this  rascal.  You  see,  this  girl  will  never  go 
back  to  him.  She  has  been  defrauded  and 
forced  into  this  marriage;  sacrificed  herself, 
in  fact;  believing  it  was  her  duty  to  obey  her 
father;  and  has  got  away  from  him  in  time  to 
free  herself  from  him.  Now,  she  knows  how 
things  are ;  how  those  stories  about  you  were 
lies,  and  how  this  Pratt  is  a  villain.  Why, 
that  marriage  can  be  broke  like  a  rotten  stick. 
He  knows  that.  But  he  has  got  his  neck  into 
a  rope,  because,  don’t  you  see,  aB  soon  as  this 
evidence  comes  out  the  forgery  of  that  will 
comes  out  with  it,  and  the  State  has  a  finger 
in  the  pie.  Don’t  you  see?” 

“  Yes,  I  see.” 

“Well,  then,  how  is  he  agoin’  to  let  that  girl 
loose?  He’s  in  a  trap,  you  see,  through  that 
marriage.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that,  he 
might  have  been  let  off  just  as  you 
have  let  him  off,  because  he’s  your 
cousin.  But,  to  save  the  girl,  he  has  got  to 
be  put  through  if  I  go  down  to  do  it;  and  he  is 
too  great  a  coward  to  face  the  music,” 

“  But  I  don't  think  he  has  the  courage  to 
kill  himself.” 

“  There  you  are  wrong,  my  boy.  A  brave 
man  never  takes  his  own  life,  because  it  is  a 
mean  thing  to  do.  A  brave  man  is  always 
above  his  misfortunes, whether  they  are  of  his 
own  making  or  not,  and  will  nevtr  sneak 
away  from  them  through  a  little  pain  for  a 
few  seconds.  But  a  coward  is  afraid  to  face 
his  troubles.  And  these  mean,  cowardly 
scoundrels  always  take  a  rope  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  That’s  why  I  think  he’ll 
hang  himself.  I  haven’t  been  living  here, 
thinking  and  studying  human  nature,  for 
nothing.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that’s  the  way  he’ll  take  to  get  out  of  this  mess 
he’s  got  himself  into.” 

“  Now,  let's  talk  about  business.  This  rail¬ 
road’s  coming  right  by  here,  and  here’s  been 
lots  of  men  out  looking  for  farm  land. 
There’ll  be  furnaces  right  here  and  mines  all 
round  inside  of  two  or  three  years.  We  can 
hire  lots  of  men  to  clear  up  100  acres,  and  I 
propose  we  do  it  right  away  and  get  the  first 
start.  When  the  folks  come  they’ll  want 
sometning  to  eat  and  we  shall  have  it  to  sell 
to  them.  This  cosey  place  I’ve  got  here  will 
be  spoiled,  and  grog-shops  and  gin  mills  stuck 
up  all  round,  I  dare  say,  and  that  makes  me 
feel  sick.  But  I’ve  a  mind  to  go  East  again 
to  die,  anyhow.  I’ve  enough  down  there  laid 
by  for  myself,  and  this  place,  my  boy,  I’ll 
hand  over  to  you  the  day  you  marry  Patience 
Bartlett.  You  can  come  end  live  here  or  you 
can  sell  it  for  a  good  round  sum  and  live  where 
you  please.  Now — don't!  Just  stop  a  bit.  If 
you  don’t  like  the  bargain  yon  can  go  to  your 
coal  job,  if  you  think  there’s  more  in  it. . .  .No; 
I  know  it  isn’t  the  money  you’re  thinking  of, 
it’s  only  your  modesty;  but  we  don’t  want 
any  of  that  here:  we’ve  no  use  for  it.  Jest 
say  yes  or  no. 

“Now,  that's  right,  and  I’ve  got  rid  of  a  big 
load  off  my  rniud.  Let’s  turn  in.  Here’s 
nothing  worse  thau  ourselves  to  fear.  The 
wicked  world  is  far  away.  Here’s  peace  and 
quiet  and  contentment — all  we  can  wish  for 
and  much  that  many  would  give  their  ears  for* 
But  it  is  Blipping  away,  too;  and  very  soon 
we  shall  have  a  crowd  around  us  and  farms 
all  over,  and  there’ll  be  no  place  for  me  here. 
That’s  all  that  troubles  me.” 

There  was  consternation  in  the  Stony-Brook 
Valley  when  the  story  of  the  wronged,  and  it 
was  thought  dying,  Patience  Bartlett  became 
known,  and  there  was  trouble  on  the  Stony 
Brook  farm.  Defiance  Bartlett  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  work  with  which  he  had 
loaded  himself  down.  Jonas  Pratt  saw  the 
hopes  of  profit  from  the  form  disappearing. 
The  neighbors  were  brimming  over  with  in¬ 
dignation,  and  threats  were  openly  made  of 
tarring  and  feathering  both  the  men,  but  Jonas 
Pratt  especially.  The  ugly  suspicions  form¬ 
erly  rife  against  him  were  now  revived,  and 
strengthened  by  the  stories — of  course  greatly 
exaggerated — of  the  incoherent  words  dropped 
by  Patience  In  her  delirious  condition.  Stern 
looks  and  rebukes  met  these  men  whenever 
they  appeared  and  it  seemed  as  though  a  well- 
deserved  punishment  was  about  to  be  meted 
out  to  them.  But  alas!  how  short-sighted 
men  are.  They  think  they  can  mete  out 
justice  to  their  fellows  better  than  that  surer 
and  infallible  power,  that  eternal  right  and 
justice  which  in  the  end  brings  all  things 
even  and  renders  unto  all  their  dues.  Already 
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the  coils  were  closing  in  upon  the  men,  and  in 
that  most  legitimate  way  through  the  direct 
fruits  and  consequences  of  their  own  acts. 

The  Stony  Brook  Farm  Dairy  so  well  and 
favorably  known  was  ruined  by  the  loss  of 
its  mistress.  Her  father  with  the  best  help 
be  could  get  essayed  to  manage  the  dairy  and 
ship  the  butter.  It  was  returned  within 
an  hour  of  its  arrival,  and  a  clerk  was  des¬ 
patched  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
change.  As  he  drove  past  the  Stone  House 
farm,  he  stopped;  supposing  he  was  right; 
and  announced  bis  business.  To  their  mutual 
surprise  Emily  Bates  and  the  yonng  man 
recognized  each  other  through  former  busi¬ 
ness  done  at  the  Boston  store.  An  explana¬ 
tion  ensued,  and  George  Bates  was  called  in. 
The  clerk  concluded  it  wa3  useless  to  go 
further,  and  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  examined 
the  dairy.  He  saw  the  butter  on  the  marble 
slab  and  tasted  it  and  asked  to  have  it  sent 
down  to  Boston  where  it  was  accepted  and 
a  regular  order  given  for  all  that  could  be 
furnished.  After  a  consultation  George  and 
Emily  determined  to  secure  the  milk  from 
Stony  Brook  and  make  the  butter  from  It  and 
still  ship  it  under  the  old  brand  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Patience  Bartlett  until  she  should 
recover  or  her  fate  was  known.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  bind  was  gladly  made  by  Defi¬ 
ance  Bartlett  and  carried  out  by  George 
Bates  and  Emily.  Emily,  with  a  woman’s 
shrewdness,  suggested  why  it  might  not  be  as 
well  to  start  a  creamery  at  once,  and  get  all 
the  milk  they  could  and  make  butter  of  it. 
It  could  be  done  by  getting  some  extra  help 
and  now  they  had  gained  experience,  she 
thought  it  might  be  done  successfully.  And 
so  the  dairy-house  was  enlarged  and  the 
Stony  Brook  Creamery  was  started,  without 
delay,  and  a  grand  success  was  made  of  it 

But  ill  went  the  Stony  Brook  farm  and  ill 
went  the  tongue  of  Defiance  Bartlett,  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  miserable  compact.  A 
severe  drouth  set  in.  The  tobacco  plants  set 
out  at  great  cost  on  the  10  acres  had  faded 
and  died.  A  second  planting  had  fared  no 
better  aud  the  crop  was  abandoned  and  corn 
was  put  in.  Still  the  drouth  continued.  It 
galled  the  man  to  see  a  heavy  shower  pass 
more  than  once  over  the  hills  and  drench  the 
woods  and  the  fields  of  the  Btone  House  farm 
and  but  a  few  drops  to  fall  upon  his  parched 
fields.  He  stormed  and  cursed  and  swore 
until  even  Jonas  Pratt  remonstrated,  and, 
with  all  his  wickedness,  was  shocked  to  hear 
the  imprecations  of  this  defiant  and  self-willed 
but  impotent,  helpless  creature. 

1 To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  RESTRAINTS  OF  CEREMONY. 


Most  people  affect  to  dislike  ceremony ;  yet 
they  are  quick  to  resent  any  little  omission  of 
respect  due  to  themselves.  If  Jones  passes 
Brown  in  the  street  without  seeing  him, 
he  is  surprised  that  the  latter  construes  the 
involuntary  action  as  a  direct  slight:  but  re¬ 
verse  the  case,  and  he  is  apt  to  be  equally 
tenacious  of  his  supposed  rights.  It  seems  as 
if  we  were  under  a  constant  wish  to  get  back 
to  nature  and  simplicity,  but  were  constantly 
checked  in  every  effort  by  powerful  bonds 
which  a  state  of  society  has  imposed.  We 
would  all  fain  be  the  easy,  happy,  pleasant 
children  which  we  think  we  once  were,  instead 
of  the  cold,  artificial,  heartless  beings  which 
we  think  we  now  are.  Bat  in  feeling  thus  we 
forget  that  when  we  were  children  sporting 
with  each  other,  we  were  perpetually  giving 
and  receiving  rudeness  of  behavior  among 
ourselves — in  other  words,  from  want  of  a 
conventional  system  of  respectful  manners — 
and  that  we  were,  in  consequence,  often  most 
unhappy.  If  the  world  were  only  gratified 
in  its  general  desire  of  doing  away  with  cere¬ 
mony,  we  think  one  day  would  be  sufficient 
to  convince  all  that  it  would  be  advisable, 
even  necessary,  to  return  to  a  decent  degree 
of  social  formality.  Preserve  a  certain 
amount  of  ceremony,  as  it  is  called,  with  all 
persons,  even  your  most  intimate  friends;  for 
though  it  may  be  in  itself  a  kind  of  hardship, 
being  a  departure  from  the  dictates  of  natural 
and  real  feeling,  it  is  the  preventive  of  greater 
inconveniences.  Taking  off  the  restraints  of 
ceremony  would,  in  most  cases,  be  like  un¬ 
muzzling  the  apparently  tame  tiger  in  the 
midst  of  a  drawing-room.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  people,  thus  permitted  to  speak  at 
random,  would  do  much  greater  mischief  than 
could  ever  arise  from  years  of  formal  harm¬ 
lessness. 

- - 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Plymouth  Pulpit.  A  weekly  publication 
of  sermons  preached  by  Henry  W  ard  Beecher. 
Ford,  Howard  &  Hnltert,  Publishers,  Price 
$2  per  year.  Single  copies  seven  cents. 

The  Book  of  Fables.  Chiefly  from  HSsop. 
By  Horace  Scudder.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Publishers.  Price  50  cents.  A  nice, 
handy  little  volume,  well  illustrated,  worth 
more  than  the  price  asked. 

Our  Little  Ones:  Illustrated  stories  and 
poems  for  little  people.  William  T.  Adams 


(Oliver  Optic)  Editor.  With  880  illustra¬ 
tions.  Illuminated  covers,  $175;  Cloth,  black 
and  gold,  $2.50. 

Many  a  person  will  wish  himself  a  child 
again,  when  he  comes  to  glance  over  the  pages 
of  “Our  Little  Ones,"  the  second  series  of 
which  is  now  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  this  book  is  that  its 
pages  are  prepared  for  children  by  writers 
and  artists  of  acknowledg  d  skill,  who  are 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  child-life  and 
appreciate  its  needs.  Every  poem  and  story 
and  picture  is  original  and  made  expressly 
for  the  boob,  and  there  is  a  comp  ete  absence 
of  old  cuts  and  old  matter. 

The  Wonderful  City  of  Tokio:  or,  Fur¬ 
ther  Adventures  of  the  Jewett  Family 
and  Their  Friend  Oto  Nambo.  By  Edward 
Greey.  With  160  illustrations.  Illuminated 
cover,  $1.75;  doth,  black  and  gold,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Greey  was  long  a  resident  of  Japan, 
aud  by  personal  contact  with  all  classes  of  its 
people  was  enabled  to  gain  information  at 
firsthand.  The  only  fault  of  the  b  ok  (if  it 
has  a  fault)  Is  ttiat  it  makes  the  reader  long  to 
sail  off  to  Japan,  The  illustrations,  most  of 
them  by  a  Japanese  artist,  are  singularly 
unique  aud  intensely  graphic,  and  impart 
something  of  a  new  life  to  the  text:.  As  a 
whole,  the  book  belongs  to  the  highest  order 
of  juvenile  literature,  and  happily  blends 
with  the  pleasure  that  amount  cf  profit  which 
most  parents  are  desirous  of  affording  ambi¬ 
tious  youth. 

All  Adrift;  or,  the  Gold  wing  Club.  By 
Oliver  Optic  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers. 
Price  $1.25  The  announcemont  of  the  author 
of  this  work  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
merit  of  the  same.  It  is  a  safe  work  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  boys. 


The  Naturalist.— [Illus.  Art  Notes]— Fio.  491. 


£or  Women, 

CONDUCTED  by  MISS  RAY  CLARK. 


THE  TREASURE  DRAWER. 


Only  it  little  golden  tress, 

Nestled  against  the  velvet  blue  ; 

Only  a  little  dainty  dress, 

Only  a  baby's  hall-worn  shoe. 

Only  a  hood  of  cambric  white, 

Cloudy  trimming  of  cobweb  lace, 
Strings  and  ribbon,  azure  bright. 

That  bad  framed  a  baby ’s  face. 

Only  a  little  rubber  ring, 

With  marks  that  her  teeth  have  made, 
Torn  and  battered,  a  worthless  thing. 

In  that  treasure  drawer  Is  laid. 

Only  a  book  with  pictures  quaint, 

"  Boy  Blue"  with  “Cows  In  the  com,” 
Many  a  hole  my  infant  saint, 

Which  those  rosy  bauds  have  torn. 
Only  a  doll  without  a  head, 

A  truthful  relic  of  our  May, 

And  a  mother’s  tears  are  shed 
As  she  folds  those  things  away. 

Only  a  mother’s  aching  breast. 

As  she  closes  that  treasure,  drawer, 
Sighing  to  be  with  May  at  rest.. 

In  the  light  of  the  Golden  shore. 


CHRISTMAS  REVERIE. 


Once  again  sweet  sacred  Christmas!  Al¬ 
ways  new;  and  for  whose  recurrence  the 
tired  heart  grows  warm  and  hopeful,  while 
the  heart  of  the  child  not  yet  grown  unbe¬ 
lieving  by  contact  with  the  world,  bounds 
with  glad  joy.  How  memories  crowd  and 
jostle  each  other  to-night;  though  wrong  it  is 
so  human  to  brood  over  our  trials  and  stum¬ 
bling  places  along  the  way  rather  than  think 
thankfully  of  the  many  blessings  brightening 
and  lighting  the  rugged  journey.  You  think 
and  think  until  everything  in  the  room  takes 
on  an  individuality  of  its  own.  The  pictured 
faces  ou  the  wall  look  down  at  you  as  if  in  re¬ 
proach  that  you  do  not  heed  their  silent  voices; 
and  gazing,  you  do  heed  them. 

One,  whose  eyes  see  no  longer  things  of 
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earth.  Within  an  inclosure  not  far  away,  a 
snowy  tablet  is  engraved  with  his  name  and 
age,  and  date  of  departure,  but  you  do  not 
think  much  about  that.  How  proud  you  were 
of  him,  how  you  loved  him,  you  feel  that  he 
knew  and  never  would  have  misjudged  you — 
your  eyes  are  eyes  no  longer  but  depths  of  un¬ 
availing  tears. 

Another  face — it  is  bearded  now — that  of  a 
little  boy  you  played  with  years  and  years 
ago.  childhood’s  pride  and  king.  But  now 
when  the  eyes  meet  yours,  indifferent  and  un¬ 
responsive,  your  heart  throbs  dull  and  hard 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  injustice  of  the  past; 
but  it  was  not  the  boy’s  heart  that  it  was  so 
much  to  blame,  and  it  will  be  all  explained 
sometime.  Obi  the  sweetest  assurance  ever 
given  to  mortals,  that  He  who  knows  all  will 
judge  righteously. 

A  baby  face  next!  a  baby  no  longer,  but 
how  you  wish  her  to  grow  up  with  all  a 
woman’s  virtues,  more  became  the  tmderest 
friend  she  could  ever  know  abides  in  the  un¬ 
known  country.  An  aged  face,  whose  dear 
old  head  was  crowned  before  the  tired  hands 
folded  themselves  for  the  last  time,  it  was 
your  first  acquaintance  with  the  grim  visitor; 
you  looked  with  tinspeakshleawe  and  a  name 
less  fear  filled  your  heart  at  the  still  form.  It 
was  and  was  not  your  grandmother.  With  a 
child’s  tact  for  the  inaptness  of  things,  you 
noticed  how  the  plaits  were  laid  diagonally 
over  the  quiet  breast,  white  on  this  side, 
black  on  that. 

Then  there  are  faces  of  friends  whom  you 
long  to  see;  one  whose  short  life  was  early 
clouded  with  sorrow;  whose  large  clear  eyes 
have  now  seen  the  beauties  of  the  beyond, 
and  who  in  dying  left  your  namesake  without 
a  mother’s  care.  You  have  not  seen  her  but 
the  mother  calls  to  you  from  the  past,  and 
memory  of  her  forms  the  link  between  you 
and  that  rarest  of  things,  a  true  friend. 

Another  face  now  claims  its  own — your 
love.  And  in  looking  you  marvel  that  you 
should  mind  ills  or  vexations  since  that 
heart  so  true  and  steadfast,  is  yours  alone; 
whose  lips  never  censure,  whose  voice  is 
always  kind  and  loving,  whose  eyes  never 
glance  coldly  or  scornfully,  who  makes  life 
for  you  a  sunny  way  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
so  to  do. 

But  from  these  echoing  halls  of  memory 
you  are  roused  by  a  rustle  and  a  tiuy  voice. 
No  imaginings  or  dreams,  but  a  living  pres¬ 
ence;  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts  from 
heaven,  for  whose  comfort  there  is  nothing 
too  hard  for  you  to  give  up — and  the  spell  is 
broken.  Life  again  bolds  its  burden  for  your 
shoulders,  dutieB  beckon  here  and  there,  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  though  weighing  you  down,  are 
the  greatest  comforts  you  have  and  you  think 
remorsefully  of  your  seeming  tardiness  in 
appreciating  your  many  blessings.  It  seems 
now  that  it  was  all  your  fault;  but  for  your 
wrong  doing  the  harsh  word  never  would 
have  been  spoken;  and  on  bended  knee  you  pas¬ 
sionately  pray  for  help  and  forbearance  that 
the  coming  Christmas  tides  may  find  you  a 
better  woman  and  more  worthy.  Surely  for 
you  this  blessed  Christmas  may  not  be  in 
vain — and  the  stars  are  glimmering  faintly  in 
the  pale  blue  of  a  Christmas  midnight. 

Eva  Ames. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FARMERS’  WIVES’ 
CLUB. 


We  had  an  addition  to  our  club  at  its  last 
meeting  of  three  new  members,  one  of  them 
a  recent  arrival  in  the  neighborhood.  Call¬ 
ing  on  her  to  speak,  she  did  so,  and  selected 
this  subject:  “  Have  a  Worthy  Ambition”; 
then  want  on  to  say,  “  Do  not  measure  your 
labors,  your  bouse  or  your  purse,  by  your  ac¬ 
quaintances,  but  put  your  eye  on  a  point  of 
your  own,  that  it  will  pay  to  carry  out,  and 
then  act  independently.  When  I  moved  to 
Michigan,  seven  years  ago,  I  had  a  near 
neighbor  who  was  what  people  call  a  stirring 
woman,  full  of  energy,  and  busy  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night.  Lack  of  early  culture  and  of 
improving  society  after  her  marriage  had 
caused  her  range  of  ideas  to  settle  into  a  very 
narrow  domesiic  groove.  She  bad  a  natural 
desire  to  excel,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  motive,  it  took  the  form  of  getting  her 
washing  out  first.  She  would  leave  her  house 
in  the  confusion  which  Monday  moruing 
brings  to  many  homes  where  large  families 
are  found,  aud  hurry  from  her  breakfast  to 
the  wash  tub,  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it; 
and  often  she  would  wash  out  two  or  three 
sheets,  scald  and  rinse  them  hastily,  and  hang 
them  on  the  line  to  show  any  of  her  observing 
neighbors  that  her  day’s  work  was  well  under 
way.  But,  however  much  she  accomplished, 
she  was  never  apparently  any  nearer  through 
than  when  she  began,  and  was  always,  as  she 
expressed  it,  ‘  drove  to  (hath,1 
“She  came  into  my  kitchen  one  Monday 
forenoon  to  borrow  Borne  bread  for  dinner. 
‘What!’  said  she,  ‘haven’t  you  got  your 
clothes  into  the  rinsing  water  yet?’  ‘  No,’ 
said  1,  ‘  but  all  my  other  housework  is  done, 


so  that  when  I  hang  out  my  clothes  I  shall 
have  time  to  rest.’  ‘  There  is  something  in 
that,’  she  replied ;  ‘  blit  I  have  got  to  churn 
and  bake  and  put  the  chamber  in  order  yet, 
and  must  be  going.’  I  used  to  try  to  prevail 
on  her  to  change  off  from  constant  bodily  la¬ 
bor  to  books,  and  assured  her  that  wdth  more 
method  about  her  work,  she  eon  1^  accomplish 
just  as  much  and  get  time  for  reading,  but 
she  did  not  understand  how  it  could  be  done. 

“  A  little  thing  helped  to  start  her  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  a  better  course  of  life  She  had  a 
little  son  ten  years-  of  age,  the  most  thought¬ 
ful,  quiet  and  capable  of  all  her  children,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  Winter  school  bis  share  in 
the  exhibition  with  which  the  toucher  closed 
his  labors  was  to  repeat  from  memory— ‘speak’ 
they  called  it — two  or  three  pages  from 
Scott’s  ‘  Lady  of  the  Lake,’  describing  the  first 
meeting  of  Rhoderick  Dhu  and  King  James. 
It  was  exceedingly  well  done  aud  was  the 
success  of  the  evening.  As  we  were  leaving 
the  school-room  together  Mrs.  Hale  grasped 
my  hand  and  said,  while  tears  of  maternal 
pride  shone  in  uer  eyes,  ‘  Yon  selected  that 
for  him;  thank  you,  and  if  you  will  lend  me 
some  books  now  as  you  have  offered  to  I  will 
begin  to  read  some  if  I  never  get  my  washing 
out  first  again  in  my  life.” 

“  That  was  live  years  ago,  an -l  my  friend  is 
now  in  the  third  year  of  a  course  of  reading 
and  study  in  one  of  tbe  Literary  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Circles  that  bless  tbe  women  of  our  land, 
her  untiring  energy  takiug  her  easily  and 
well  over  every  difficulty  and  she  is  not  a  less 
but  a  far  more  perfect  housekeeper  than  she 
was  in  her  old  days.  The  motive  that  was 
back  of  her  change  of  action  has  been,  to 
be  able  to  bean  intelligent  companion  for  her 
growing  children  and  to  give  them  cause  to 
look  up  to  ‘mother’  with  respect.”  Dorinda. 

- - 

A  SISTERLY  CALL. 


Dear  Sisters  ofthe  Rural:  The  past  sea¬ 
son  has  been  a  very  busy  one  to  many  of  us, 
t  but  the  Summer  is  past  and  Autumn  fas^ 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  with  it,  its  many 
cares.  We  have  culfcivatel  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  canned  and  dried  fruit,  made  jolly 
and  pickles;  but  this  work  is  past  for  the  sea¬ 
son;  we  have  only  our  “window  pets”  to 
care  for,  and  may  give  our  attention  to  other 
work.  We  look  forward  to  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son  with  its  loug,  pleasant  eve*  ings  with 
pleasure,  for  they  are  tbe  only  opportunity 
many  of  us  have  to  devote  to  fancy  worn, 
either  useful  or  ornamental.  At  this  season 
children  need  warm  stockings,  leggings  and 
mittens,  and  many  mothers  knit  the  whole 
supply,  and  would  like  directions  for  knitting 
some  pretty  new  patterns.  As  the  Editor 
gives  the  women  a  liberal  share  of  the  Rlral, 
I  think  during  the  Winter  months  we  might 
with  profit  devote  part  of  the  space  allowed 
us  to  this  work.  Some  of  us  rnav  wish  to 
kuit  a  bed-spread  or  tidy,  make  some  rugs 
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aud  cushions  or  other  articles  to  beautify 
our  homes.  Tell  us  how  you  made  those 
lambrequins  and  that  table  spread  last  Spring, 
before  time  for  house  cleaning.  Please 
give  us  a  pretty  pattern  for  rick-rack  for 
trimming  a  summer  dress,  and  directions  for 
making  a  feathec  braid  collar.  Come,  sisters, 
let  us  exchange  ideas  and  be  helps  to  each 
other.  What  is  old  to  you  may  be  new  to 
others.  Those  living  in  larger  to  wns  may  be 
a  great  benefit  to  others  living  in  the  rural 
districts,  who  perhaps  having  the  same  love 
for  tbe  beautiful  as  their  more  favored  sis¬ 
ters,  have  less  opportunity  for  observation 
or  for  making  purchai  es.  Daisy. 


BOYS’  SUITS. 

How  our  boyslook  when  nicely  and  stylishly 
dressed,  is  shown  in  the  t  wo  cuts  given  here. 
Fig.  491  is  a  little  sack  made  of  dark  blue 
serge  and  trimmed  with  black  braid.  It  is 
confined  around  the  waist  with  a  band  made 
of  the  material,  and  finished  with  a  steel 
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buckle.  Velvet  leggim.  and  cloth  gloves,  with 
a  blue  polka-dot  necktie  under  a  plain  white 
linen  collar,  completes  this  suit.  Fig.  490 
is  a  green  cloth  blouse  trimmed  with  a  double 
row  of  bias  velvet.  Beit,  cuffs  aud  collar 
also  of  velvet.  Felt  hat  trimmed  with  the 
same,  and  a  white  or  green  wing  on  tbe  left 
side.  Any  mother  having  a  little  ingenuity, 
will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  use  these  as 
models. 

- - 

ABOUT  WOMEN. 


Some  of  tbe  workmen  in  Deacon  Esty’s 
organ  works  at  Brattleboro’,  Vermont,  com 
plained  to  him  that  he  employed  women  in 
tbe  manufactory  who  had  not  the  strength  or 
skill  for  their  duties,  and  pointed  to  the  organs 
into  which  women’s  work  had  gone  which 
they  demonstrated  to  be  failures,  aud  finally- 
told  the  deacon  they  could  no  longer  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  factory  which  countenanced  such 
frauds.  Whereupon  the  proprietor,  who  had 
borne  with  them  long,  replied;  “  You’ll  be 
paid  off  and  may  leave.  While  you  were  out 
I  selected  tbe  pieces  of  machinery  made  by  the 
women  and  placed  them  upon  your  work¬ 
benches,  putting  your  work  in  their  places, 
and  the  orgaus  you  have  condemned  are  your 
own,  and  those  you  have  praised  are  the  work 
of  women.” 

Be  especially  careful  to  talk  truth  fully  in 
your  dealings  with  children.  Don’t  tell  your 
child  you  will  “  take  his  head  off  if  be  doesn’t 
shut  up,”  because  you  won’t,  and  it  teaches 
him  to  doubt,  your  word.  At  least  that  is  one 
reason  why  you  fhould  not  say  so.  Then, 
too,  that  expression  and  others  like  it  are  not 
agreeable  to  ears  polite,  and  on  boats  and 
cars  you  are  in  danger  of  being  beard  and 
severely  criticized.  Being  well  dressed  or 
even  elegantly  dressed  will  not  convince  your 
yellow- traveler  that  you  are  a  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man  if  such  is  your  dealing  with  your  children. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  stumped 
by  Mrs.  Bristol  whose  husband  was  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Congress:  and  Massachusetts  has 
been  stumped  by  Miss  Jenners,  a  blnck-ej  ed 
young  beauty  of  talent,  for  General  Butl  r. 

Mrs.  Langthv,  the  actress,  has  generously 
offered  her  services  for  a  benefit  for  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  those  who  suffered  death  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Park  Theater,  where  she  was  to  have 
made  her  first  appearance  in  America. 

The  house  formerly  belonging  to  Alice  and 
Fhebe  Cary,  on  Twentieth  Street,  New  York 
City,  isnow  occupied  by  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell. 


Domestic  Cvcmomi} 

CONDUCTED  BV  EMILY  MAPLE 


PEEPS  ACROSS  THE  WAY. 
NO.  3. 


may  maple. 


“Oh,  dear!  what  wonder  is  it  that  some 
people  are  always  so  hard  pressed,  when  they 


are  so  careless  in  th  management  of  their 
domestic,  affairs,”  said  Mrs.  Conomy.  “Now, 
there  is  our  neighbor,  Mrs.  Lessem;  she  has 
what  might  he  a  good  farm  if  it  were  prop¬ 
erly  managed,  and  it  ought  to  afford  herself 
and  family  a  good  living;  and  I  really  thought 
when  that  shiftless  husband  of  hers  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil,  and  went  the  way  of  all 
such,  that  there  would  be  a  chance  for  her  to 
lift  her  head  above  water.  For  I’ve  al’ays 
declared  if  there  was  anything  that  would 
keep  a  woman’s  nose  on  the  grindstone  it  was 
a  good-for-notbin’,  shif’Iess  man.  But  I  be¬ 
gin  to  think  that  there  was  sbif’lessness  on 
one  side  of  that  house,  and  a  great  deal  of 
mismanagement  on  the  other;  and  for  these 
reasons,  prosperity  never  would  sit  be¬ 
neath  their  fig-tree  for  any  length  of  time. 
Now,  the  price  of  butter  is  up  to  the  top 
notch,  and  Mrs.  Lessem  and  her  children  must 
either  buy  or  go  without,  notwithstanding 
she  owns  a  good  cow,  and  ought  to  have  but¬ 
ter  and  milk  enough  to  make  them  comforta¬ 
ble,  as  far  as  that  necessity  is  concerned.  But 
there  it  is!  the  cow  ran  at  large  through  the 
Summer,  as  did  many  of  her  neighbors’ cattle. 
At  night  ths  children  were  sent  to  drive  her 
home;  but  as  often  as  once  a  week  the  cow 
failed  to  make  her  appearance.  Of  course, 
this  caused  a  shrinkage  of  milk:  and  the  but¬ 
ter  grew  lesR,  A  child  who  is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  business  is  frequently  allowed 
to  do  the  milking  and  this  also  causes  shrink¬ 
age,  The  milk  is  left  standing  in  the  pail, 
one.  two  or  three  hours  before  it  is  strained; 
and  thus  a  portion  of  the  cr**am  is  wasted;  if 
any  milk  i-s  needed  through  the  day,  there  is  no 
hesitation  about  dipping  into  the  pans,  which 
are  set  w  here  tbe  hot  air  of  the  stove  and  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun,  have  free  access.  When 
churning-day  comes,  a  pound  or  so  of  indiffer¬ 
ent  butter  is  the  result;  while  Mm  Thrifty, 
whn  has  an  inferior  cow,  gets  five  or  six 
pounds  a  week  and  is  no  ways  scrimped 
for  milk. 

“But  then  one  pair  of  strong  hands  draws 
the  mil*  regularly  morning  and  evening,  for 
although  the  cow  runs  at  large  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  she  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
brought  to  the  jard  at  night;  later,  she  is 
put  in  pasture  or  given  milk-producing  foe  d. 
Thus  an  even  flow  of  milk  is  kept  up  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Theu  Mrs.  T  heats 
the  mdk,  which  is  strained  as  soon  as  brought 
in,  ar  d  then  aet.s  it  away,  saving  out  what  is 
wanted  for  daily  use  when  tbe  milk  is  first 
strained  The  rest  is  not  to  be  disturbed  on 
any  account  till  it  is  ripe  for  skimming.  In 
this  way  Mrs.  Thrifty  manages  to  have  what 
butter  and  milk  sbe  needs  for  her  family, 
which  is  the  same  in  size  as  Mrs.  L^ssem’s, 
and  enough  to  sell  to  purchase  a  good  part  of 
her  groceries. 

“Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.” 


THE  ABERDEEN  COOKING  SCHOOL. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK 


I  have  just  had  a  talk  with  a  friend  who 
has  lately  arrived  from  Scotland.  She  is  a 
good  conversationalist,  aud  l  wish  my  readers 
could  have  heard  her  description  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  school  in  Aberdeen  and  of  those  who 
attended  it.  The  lady  in  charge  belonged  to 
the  cooking  schools  of  London,  and  had  two 
attendants.  All  the  demonstrations  were 
made  by  the  aid  of  gas  stoves,  and  lucidly 
explained.  Each  pupil  had  a  note  bo  ik  and 
jotted* down  the  recipes  given.  Everything 
was  weighed,  and  the  reasous  giveu  for  use- 
nothing  hap  hazaid  At  the  close  of  the  les¬ 
sons  members  could  buy  of  tbe  viands  cooked. 
A  cupful  of  soup  was  sold  for  a  penny,  and 
other  things  in  proportion,  while  for  those 
who  wished  to  carry  home  the  results  of  the 
class’s  work  there  were  dishes  provided  that 
could  be  returned  at  the  next  lesson.  Many 
young  housekeepers  were  there,  and  often 
carried  home  a  pudding  for  dessert  or  a  loaf 
of  cake.  Every  question  was  answered,  and 
pupils  were  invited  to  make  inquiry  if  they 
did  not  understand  the  demonstrations. 

My  friend  said  she  enjoyed  tbe  lessons,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  went  were 
in  earnest  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  levrn.  I 
will  give  below  one  soup,  and  as  she  has 
promised  me  a  glimpse  at  her  note  book,  I 
may  have  sometaing  further  and  varied  to 
lay  before  the  readers  in  future.  One  sheep’s 
head  carefully  cleaned,  two  pig’s  feet,  two 
onious,  two  turnips,  two  carrots,  a  hunch  of 
sweet  herbs  and  half  a  cup  of  barley  used  for 
soup  which  has  been  soaked  in  water  two 
hours.  Crack  all  the  boues,  aud  put  with  the 
vegetables  into  a  pot  of  water  that  will  not 
all  boil  away  in  five  hours’  slow  boiling. 
Then  strain  through  a  rather  flue  colander; 
add  the  barley  and  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  a 
little  dear  stock.  Boil  for  twenty  minutes 
and  serve. 

MINCE  MEAT  TO  KEEP  ALL  WINTER 


Two  pounds  of  lean  beef  boiled  and  chopped 
fine  after  cooling,  six  pounds  of  apples  chop- 
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A  Suitable  Holiday,  Birtnday  or  Wedding 

p^ii^^oo 


18  Stops 

five  .sjira  J 

SetsR^yi  I  |  II 


Vox 

Celeste 

&French 

Horn. 


Present, 

New  Style  Xo.  5000 

JltnionNjonM —  Ruiff ht  t 

’  73  inches ;  Uppth,  24  IneEw ; 
Length,  V) inches ;  Weight, 
boxed,  about  *H)0  pounds, 

13  Useful  Stops, as  follows : 

fl. i  DIAPASON  FORTE. 

( -3. ) 

(3.)  OliCHKSTRAL. 

(-1.)  DC!. CM  I'. 

(5.)  DIAPASON. 

(fi.)  Untnil 

(7.)  HARP  .EOIilAN. 

(8.)  Vot  lluaiana. 

(9.)  ECHO. 

no.)  DL-mm. 

(II.)  CLARIONET. 

1X2.)  Vo*  Col.-sto. 

(13.)  FLUTE  FORTE. 

'll.  Oolavc  f  iiupler, 

1 1 5.)  BOURDON. 

(1C.)  X' ri*ot>l,  Ultra  Sain. 

1 1 7.)  RIGHT  KNEE  STOP. 

(IS.)  He uud  I, lie*'  Stop. 

Five.  Octaves,  tine  Wal 
nut  Case  of  handsome  u  |>- 
pi'arance.  built  plain,  but 
very  neat,  so  it  will  not 
take  t)io  dirt  or  dust,.  It 
contains  the  swkkkt  Vox 
Celeste  Stop,  the  famous 
French  Horn  Solo  Combi¬ 
nation,  New  Grand  Organ 
Right  and  Lett  Knee  Stun, 
to  control  the  entire  ac¬ 
tum  hv  the  knee,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  FlVRifil  ScTy  OP  Goi.o- 
k»  To.nuuk  Rkkim.  us  fol¬ 
lows:  A  get  of  powerful 
Hull  Bass  Reeds  :  set  of  3 
Octaves  of  Vox  Ckukstic  :  1 
set  of  French  Horn  ftc-ds: 
and  2%  Octaves  ouch  ol 
Regular  Golden  Tongue 
Reed.  Reside.-,  all  this,  it 
will  be  fitted  up  With  nil 
7.71! 

doubles  t  int  jio  we r  of  the 
instrument.  Lamp  Stands. 
Pocket  for  Music,  Beatty  •* 
Patent  Stop  Action,  also 
Bounding  Board  ke  ,  if. 
It  Has  a  sliding  lid  and  can 
venicittly  iirrunged  loin 
dies  tor  iron  ing.  The  bel¬ 
lows,  w  liicli  are  of  tile  up¬ 
right  pattern,  are  mmle. 
from  tlu!  best  quality  of 
rubber  doth,  are  of  great 
power,  and  are  lilted  up 
with  steel  springs  and  the 
.  bcstqnalilyut  pedal  straps 
I  Tbk  Pnuts,  insti: to  or  uk- 

|  1  Mi  COVK770  WITIt  CAUI’ICT, 
ARE  I‘nl.1511  icn  WTCT.lt.,  lit 
rrxAT  iiKsioy,  z.vn  SKVKtt 
CI-TOi'T  OP  KKPA1UOH  WORN 

PRICE. boxed  and  de¬ 
livered  on  cars  here,  with 
Stool.  Book,  anil  Music, 

ONLY  $65. 


Kg- 7  irant  l Ms 
Pour  Dollars  Dec 
markabty  loir  of 


his  beautiful  Pavlov  Orfjtl  Hint  rod  need  everyichere  immediately ;  he  nee  the  following 
Deduction  front  I'ef/ilfnr  price.  Out//  n  limited  number  trill  be  tl  ixfMl&eft  of  at  this  re- 
"  offer,  amt  positively  no  order  trill  he  filled  for  less  than  $65.00  after  the  Ten  Days. 


THIS  SLIP  IS  If  you  will  clip  this  notice  and  mail  it  in  a  registered  letter,  j 
n  a  Bjw  Bk  m  9  rn  xTr  Jt I  together  with  in  money  [or  by  etieck  on  your  bulk),  within  todays 

Baiw  8  B  i  H  31  n  n  ^  f  -  A*:  t  mm  date  of  this  newspaper,  (  hereby  agree  toboxandship  vou  the  above 
SsSir  «  C  uLt  B  i-  w  ,?3  deecrilw'd  Orgun.inclutungstoohbook  and  music,  with  ivcoipt  in  full  foi-gefi. 

fe’Q  8  B  a  :S  J?  ]R  sft;  itrit  after- one  year's  usoyou  aronot  entirely  satisfied,  you  may  return 

q  B  sSS?  S  vj  >-  u  LI  '(>33*  "rifau  at  my  expense,  ami  I  hereby  agree  to  refund  votl  vour  money, 

mi  i  ■in  . .  *  d'1  interest  from  date  of  icmltt-aiicv.  [Signed |  DANIEL  F.  RE  ATI  V. 

FKKIGHT  PREPAID.  any  going  west  Of  St.  This  is  a  rare  oppo’-tunilv  to 

A*  n  iiirtnerinim.;  ement  tor  you  (provided  you  order  im  place  an  instrument,  as  it  were,  at  yom-  very  (lour 
mediate!  v.wiUun  i,  e  ludtiysi.f  agree  to  fu'epiiy- flight  all  freight  prepaid,  at  inanufiirtnrert'  Imvest 
on  tin-  above  organ  to  your  nearest  railroad  Height  sla-  wholesale  prices.  This  oiler  was  never  made  before, 
uon.  an-,  PointCast  ol  the  Mississippi  River,  or  that  tur  on  mil  positively  will  not  be  re ;  gated  in  this  newspaper. 

^■KW"! DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


--THE  BEST 


i  m 


Wo  refer  to 


T"~77a  Warranted  5  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
'M  f  I  Bust,  mosi  Killer  cut,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  xvorli. 
'■is  I  Slims  no  rival,  tlio  only  machine  that  will  unufc perfmtbj  clean  without  ruL 
rJ  1 6£iiy.  Can  be  used  in  any  steed  tub.  or  t-hlfte- 1  from  one  tub  to  another 
m  L--  — ,  in  a  uumicut.  So  simple  and  crwy  le  operate  the  most  delicate 
ws  lady  or  child  eon  do  the  work.  SJadc  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 

fcjSf-  the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Bobber  Duixta  on  the 
Boilers,  which  prevent  tlio  breaking  of  buttons  aud  juju")  to  clothes. 
ff  flprNTO  MIAMTm  Elusive  territory.  Detail  price,  §8.00. 
HU  L  G  I  O  WHIMICU  Agents’  sample,  S3.50.V  Also  tbt  cric- 
brated  KEYSTONE  WttINGKEN  at  Manufacturers'  lowest  price, 
liter  et  til-  •  paper.  Address  ERIE  WAS1IER  CO*  l-Tie.  Pa. 


u^>  A  Branchilis  Astlimu, 

B  fa  fc..i  ci>  ..  3  amt  Deal  m  ss  cured  at 

I  7!  M  C  BA  Sr  IS  H  P’r/r  A-.ric.  Great  improve- 
-w  •  ■  ®  ■  ■BIBB  ■nu  -.its  tnadn  in  post  three 
years,  and  \»  on.H-rliil  cures  after otners  faded.  Bud 
cumi  wanted.  1(0)1  If  TICEAT.MENT  deal 
on  trial.  Send  tor  mroulars-  A  ill  ire-  FREE. 

J.  PU10E  MUdJaii  M  D  r-  N  .db  St.  PUila.  Pm 

SSRg*  DON’T  FOUCKT  Vtff  .ShfeS 

NEW  €AKI>H,  luit  WMio.j  lor  1888.  tor  lOc. 
Id  pfK'k*^  t.  All  Chromoa,  Tbo  lovoHoatfMicy  »l*»Kijrnstj-  ur  ‘.oou. 
To  excel  in  auwllty  Ih  one  ulni,  N*me  tu  u«»w  niylwi  ;;:pa, 
Sauiplo  Book,  ot  till  ktylci>  II.' vcl  Imported  tlollddv 

ami  Birthday  t'ariU,  with  til  poire  UltiAtratml  Premium 
LU1,  U5c.  OulllllOc.  K.  1’  KATUil  ^  OO.  Nv>rtl»4’unl»  Couu. 


YOUR  M  SSS 


yment 

ritten 


guarantee  to  furnish  good  situation. 

Write  for  particulars. 

0  BE  FILIN  TELEGRAPH  CO.. 

Oberlm,  Ohio. 


NEW  no  4i  alllie  Clirnmo  Visiting  Cards, 

name  on,  10  cents.  Warranted  best  pack  sold. 
Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Co  in. 
M  Gibbs.  106  Sycamore  St  ,  t'tal’tl,  O.,  14  V  h 
St,  Syracuse.  N.  V,  ami  tta  River  St-.  Trey  N.  V  . 


Horal'ord,«  Acid  Photiplinta. 

Pleasant  to  the  Taste. 

Dk.  A.  L.  Hall,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y.,  says: 
“  Have  prescribed  it  with  marked  benefit  in 
indigestion  and  urinary  troubles.” — Adv. 


°kf  fiua^ • 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  MEAL? 

Perhaps  the  Rural  or  some  of  its  readers 
will  help  me  and  many  other  suffering  ones 
to  an  explanation  of  the  undoubted  fact  that 
mush,  corn-meal  mush,  can  no  longer  be  had 
with  the  flavor  we  remember  of  old,  and  it  is 
the  same  with  Johnny  cake,  Indian  pudding, 
or  anything  made  of  corn  meal,  no  matter 
what  pains  we  take  to  have  it  freshly  ground 
and  thoroughly  cooked.  Can  it  be  that  our 
memory  plays  us  tricks  and  that  corn  meal 
never  was  better  than  now?  Or  is  it  possihle 
(ami  it  is  in  this  hope  1  write)  that  Indian 
corn  has  been  improved  and  improved  to  the 
extent  of  improving  all  the  flavor  out  of  it! 
Is  there  not  some  old-fashioued  corn  yielding 
perhaps  not  so  much  per  acre  as  the  present 
popular  varieties,  but  capable  of  making 
mush  etc.,  of  the  real  old-fashioned  flavor! 
I  f  there  is  pray  tell  me  where  1  can  procure 
seed  and  greatly  oblige  A  Subscriber. 


COOKING  KALE. 

Another  method  of  cooking  kale  is  to  cook 
till  tender,  drain,  put  on  a  little  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  in  a  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the 
kale,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Boil  a 
few  minutes  and  serve  hot.  Thus  cooked  it  is 
very  nice,  and  many  people  eat  it  who  will 
not  do  so  cooked  in  any  other  way.  a.  l.  j. 


KEEPING  SAUSAGE, 

Seeing  the  suggestions  of  Farmer's  Wife  in 
respect  to  keeping  sausage,  I  will  give  my 
wav.  Pack  your  sausage  in  stone  crocks  and 
set  them  in  the  baker  of  your  stove  for  half  a 
day,  having  a  moderate  Are.  Let  them  cool 
and  cover  with  lard.  It  will  then  be  as  good 
next  Summer  as  now.  Frank. 


TO  COOK  PARSNIPS. 

W ash  and  scrape,  cut  in  very  small  pieces, 
boil  until  tender  and  nearly  dry.  Season  wir  h 
butter  or  cream,  pepper  and  salt.  They  are 
excellent  cooked  in  this  way  toward  Spring 

Daisy. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO-MORROW 

Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 


OR  STOK.1I  GLASS  AND  TUEIUIOHIETER  COMBINED, 
WILL  TEXiXi  YOU  I 

I  twill  detect  aud  1  ndicate  correctly  an  y  rhanire  iu  the  weather  13  t  o  48  hours 
in  advance.  It  '  d  L-U  what  kind  ot  f  Ujrm  i*  ui'oiv-cina/',  amt  from  what 
direction— Invaluable  to  oavisulors.  Farmers  can  plan  their  work 
accordiutr  to  It*  I'KkJUctioai'.  Saves  OU  t  imes  its.  coat  in  «  siwpe  season 
Hum  an  accurate  tUorinoiuftC'r  attached,  which  alone i*  worth  the  priceof  the 
I  combination.  X  i*  great  W  HAT  HE  it  INDICATOR  ^endorsed  by  the 
I ruo.it  eminent  Phydriau*,  PiMiewra  BreY  iai  TUC  111(181  n  I 
and  ScieuCiiio  men  of  the  day  to  1*0  the  D  t  O  I  IN  I  fl  21  VY  U  n  LI)  ! 
TJie-'l  hermi  meter  anil  Bari  meter  are  put  m  ti  nicely  huiahed  \Milmit  frame 
with  sdlvcr  plated  triumdiiKai etc.. miSilij: It  u  lie;  atliul us-  well a» useful c*. 

I  uameut.  Wewiil  send  you  nKUnpl/t  one,  d-  icemlsir- ,  to  y<  airi'liu  i  .  iu  kooii 
order,  on  re. -cipt  oiSI.  cir  six  tor  8.1.  Aaeola  areiuuking  from  ltd  to  $2-.) 
cEiIysoll'a^thein.  A  trial  iHtl  coricineAyou.  tn-lor  at  mice.  it.  Sells  nt 
SUtllT!  Just  the  thing  to  sell  to  fortuers,  nuirvhante,  etc.  In  valuable  to 
everybody.  V.  8,  Postv-vs  Shaups  taken  if  in  yood  order,  but  money  pre. 
ferrea.  Agents  wanlrd  everywhere.  Scud  for  Circnlnr  and  terms. 
Address allurderB to  OSWEGO  TIIEIOIO-UETKK  MOKllS, 
{Largest  m  \ibti*hincnt<ifilu<kind  lathe  rmrl-i)  Osvvej;«,  O'"  CRO  ln.,N.\  . 

Wo  refer  to  the  M  i.ror,  iYKtniv.Kter,  County  Cloth,  l’ir.-t  and  Second 
National  Ranks,  or  any  nusluoss  house  in  OaneyXt,  S.\. 

Write  te>nr  Pont  O'lice,  County  amt  State  plainly,  and  remit  by  vioncymnie' 

dm  fl  >m  y^'chor  m fluff r+<l  fatter,  nt  our  tfart. 

ThU  will  umkc  u  Iteimtirnl  urn!  V  ery  Useful  Present. 

MEAD  W1UT  THE  IU'ISLH  S  VY  ABOUT'  IT. 

I  llo-t  TVefs llarmueiuf  works  a*  w.ll  ,-i.h  m.--  -  mi  <m-a-  nfli  -lollfu-*.  Veil  can  rely- on  ll 
Uvi  rv  lime.  Cser.  Cu.v*.  B.  Koaxn.-.  Sllip  '-Twilight,*'  Sau  Francisco. 

Barometer  received  In  good  or  ler,  and  nnet  sitr  thai  rtu-  in strulnent  gives  perfect  sat- 
Isluetiou  lu  every  rc-peet.  It  l.  neatly  made  ami  womn-rrully  cheap  a:  1  wp  ilollars. 

Gxo.  P..  Paksons,  M.  U.  11. 11.  Ollice,  Pel  roll,  Mich. 

Pool's  Barometer  has  nlromtv  san-d  me  many  times  its  eo»-  fore*.  IHng  the  weather, 
kbit  wonderful  eurtodiy  ami  worlij  to  perfection.  F.  J.  K- -saursoh,  Mtiwnnkee,Wi>. 

BEWARE  OF  WOItTHLEKS  IMITATIONS.  None  grenutna 
without  our  Trade  Murk,  and  Signature  of  J  A  Poor,  on  bach  of  Instru¬ 
ment,  os  below :  n  ^  ^  ,■ 


MARK. 


Every  tnstmment  wamintetl  Per  feet  and  Pel  table.  Sire  inches  Iona, 
31-,  wdet  If  not  satisfied  on  rereivini? ’he  Instroi' --nt  return  ft  at  once  and 
we  -wil \  ref un  il  yotw  money  Please  suit- 1  w  nerre  y.  -u  so  w  on r  -t<  tvertisement 


ped  eeparately,  two  pounds  of  raisins,  seeded 
and  chopped  with  apples,  one  pound  of  beef 
suet,  chopped  to  a  flue  powder  and  mixed  with 
apples,  two  pounds  of  clean,  dry  currants,  half 
a  pound  of  candied  peel,  chopped,  of  course. 
Now  mix  in  the  beef,  grate  up  two  nutmegs, 
a  little  cinnamon  and  mace,  and  a  little  all¬ 
spice:  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  mix  all 
thoroughly.  Do  not  use  till  it  has  been  for 
two  days  packed  closely  in  a  jar  with  a  little 
raspberry  spirits  or  fruit  sirup  over  it,  if  you 
object  to  a  sprinkling  of  braudy.  Keep  a 
tight  cover  over  the  jar.  It  is  best  to  keep  a 
piece  of  bladderover  it  if  your  pantry  is  given 
to  mold.  This  mince-meat,  when  well  mixed, 
is  of  such  melting  consistency  that  it  is  always 
the  children's  real  “Christmas  pie.” 


A  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPER'S  MODE  OF 
COOKING. 


“A  good  cook  and  a  good  housekeeper,”  was 
the  remark  made  of  an  absent  woman  at  a 
dinner  party.  These  are  qualifications  that 
will  render  any  woman  useful,  and  respected. 
They  are  qualifications  that  every  young 
woman  should  seek  to  attain.  Having  spent 
some  time  with  the  lady  about  whom  these 
remarks  were  made,  I  knew  the  praise  was 
deserved,  and  for  the  benefit  of  youDg  house¬ 
keepers  I  will  explain  some  of  her  modes  of 
cooking. 

First,  when  she  boiled  potatoes,  she  put 
them  into  the  water  when  it  was  cold,  as 
they  would  then  cook  evenly  through.  She 
said  that  when  they  were  put  in  hot  water 
first,  the  outside  would  get  done  before  the 
inside,  and  some  of  the  potato  would  waste 
before  the  inside  was  “done.”  Tf  she  bad 
tried  meat,  she  turned  off  the  fat,  poured  the 
water  in  which  her  pared  potatoes  had  been 
cooked,  and  thickened  it  with  a  little  flour 
that  had  been  stirred  with  milk  or  sweet 
cream,  which  made  a  nice  gravy  acceptable 
to  most  people. 

When  she  made  tea  she  poured  on  it  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  set  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
where  it  would  keep  warm,  but  not  boil,  as 
that  would  deprive  it  of  its  exhilarating 
properties,  leaving  only  the  tannin  which  is 
too  binding  for  people’s  health.  When  sbe 
made  coffee  she  put  cold  water  on  it  and  let 
it  gradually  heat  to  a  boiling  point,  then 
served.  For  Johnny-cake  she  took  nice, 
sweet,  sifted  meal,  poured  on  it  boiling  water 
so  as  to  scald  all  tne  meal,  then  added  a  little 
sweet  cream  or  butter,  or  beef  fat  to 
shorten  it.  h.  e.  s. 


cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Gen¬ 
eral  Debility,  Catarrh,  and  all  disorders  caused  by  a 
thin  end  impoverished,  oreorrupted.  condition  of  the 
blood;  expelling  the  blood  poisons  from  the  system, 
enriching urnt  renewing  the  blood,  aud  restoring  its 
vitalizing  power. 

During  a  long  period  of  unparalleled  usefulness, 
AVer’s  -S.iRs.vi'Amr.i.A  has  proven  Its  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  cure  of  all  diseases  originating  in  poor 
blood  and  weakened  vitality.  It  Is  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  extract  of  Sarsaparilla  and  other  blood  pu-  Hy¬ 
ing  roots,  combined  with  iodide  of  Potassium  and 
Iron,  and  is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  aud  most  eco¬ 
nomical  blood-purl  Her  and  blood-food  that  can  be 
used. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists;  price,  $1;  six  bottles 
for  85. 


Inflammatory  Rheumatism  Cured. 

"Aykr’s  SARSAT’ARtu.v  has  cured  me  of  the  Inflam¬ 
matory  rheumatism,  with  which  I  have  suffered  for 
many  years. 

Durham,  fa.,  Melt.  2,  taS'i.  .  W.  31.  Moore. 

“  Last  March  L  was  so  weak  from  general  debility 
thin  I  could  not  walk  without  help.  Following  ihe 
advice  of  a  friend,  l  commenced  taking  Avbr’-Sar 
sapajulla.  aud  before  I  used  three  bottles  I  felt  as 
well  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  have  been  at  work 
now  for  two  months,  and  think  your  SAasArARii.LA 
the  greatest  blood  medlclue  in  the  world. 

"J.v<es  3I\yxari>. 

"20  B'erp  i'irul  St.,  New  York,  July  10,  isvj." 

AYER’S  sarsaparilla  cures  Scrofula  a  ml  all  Scrof¬ 
ulous  Complaints,  Erysipelas,  Evzcna,  llingworm- 
Blotvhcs,  Sores,  Boils,  Tumors,  and  Eruptions  of  the 
Skin,  It  clears  the  blood  of  all  Impurities  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  stimulates  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  thus 
restores  vitality  and  strengthens  the  whole  system. 

‘ PREFARED  BY 


Dr.  J.  C.  AYER&  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Made  frotn  Professor  Horsford  8  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Keeotn mended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  aud 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Hairing  Pow¬ 
der. 

I n  cans.  .Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

If.  II.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  t02  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 
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WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A.  CD’S  t 

|§’i  IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 


EyFor  several  years  we  have  furnl*lied  the 
Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti¬ 
ficial  colorfor  butter;  so  meritorious  tbnfcit  met 
with  great  success  every  where  receiving  the 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International 
Dairy  Pairs. 

fsPEtit  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re¬ 
search  we  have  improved  in  s-vend  points,  and 
now  oiler  this  new  color  os  the  best  in  the  world. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


Strongest,  Brightest  and 


Cheapest  Color  Wade 


tTTAnd,  while  prepared  In  oil,  Is *0 compound- 
ed  that  it  la  impossible  L>r  it  to  become  rancid. 

ITBEWARE  of  all  imitations,  arid  ot  all 
other  oil  colors,  for  tiiuy  arv  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  spoil  the  hotter. 

C3Tlf  you  cannot  pat  the  "improved"  -write  us 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  it  without  extra 
expense.  (46) 

WELLS,  RICH  VRDSON  Sc  CO.,  Bnrlinirton,  Vt. 


AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 


PROFESSOR 


DEAF 


Garmore’sAS'S?!.™. 

As  invented  and  worn  by  him 
perfectly  reimtiug  Jive  iicsriag.  ^En¬ 
tirely  deafforthiny  years,  he  hears  with 
them  even  whispers,  distinctly.  Are 
not  ob'ervuMe,  ami  remain  in  posi¬ 
tion  without  alii.  Descriptive-  Circular 
Fo  r.  CAUTION  i  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  bogus  rar  drum.  Mine  is  the  only 
successful  attlficial  Ear  Dram  manu¬ 
facture-!. 

JOHN  CARMORE,  “ 

FI  fill  A  Race  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


vV/,  7'ln  Elegan‘ScriptType,  V  ry 
-Nj  Ikmiitiral (oipoi (cil ciirorno 


y/curtlA,  IOC-  M  pk*.  $1.  20  pearl  baVePC^*V 
ygUtoilgcil  cards  with  Upped  corner*,  /a 

scute’  InrgnAltmm  containing  *U  tiioUtestN^ 
MtylcN  orimportcd  liw^l  oils®  hid.!  satin  FvfngeN 
,/oHn.la,  with  i  limit  nte<1  premium  list  k  prlvsto  terms 
lo  •£«nta,  Sii'.  TA!U>  MILLS,  Korthford,  Conn. 
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OnftOclDUiiHt  iicw  t‘U rum oCtt nU  10r.  1 1 
lets,  maku  5U  por  «vnl.  IMpa-c  *S1>t  r.*rAyoul’o 
AIL u in  of  kftuitllss  Prviuluiu  List  \r.  Hlnuk  t  ,iriU  HI 
NOltrilHHtl)  t  .VHH  UOKViS.  *.  ulirii.r.i.t . um, 
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HOMifl  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  16.  1882. 

The  j  ury  in  the  new  trial  of  the  Star  Route 

cases  was  completed  on  Friday . ..The 

naturalization  question  before  the  Spanish- 
American  Claims  Commission  has  been  set¬ 
tled  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  enun¬ 
ciated  by  the  United  States . Ilanlan 

and  Kenned y  are  to  row  for  $5,000  next  June. 

. Deaths  of  children  by  drowning  from 

the  breaking  of  ice  reported  numerously  from 

all  quarters . Grave -robbers  unusually 

busy;  detected  at  Philadelphia,  Richmond, 

Cleveland  and  Montreal . On  Thursday 

Vanderbilt  and  Rufe  Hatch  denounced  “  cor¬ 
ners”  and  “futures”  as  disastrous  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  country,  before  the  New 
York  Senate  Committee  investigating  the 

matter . The  Northwestern  orGranger 

railroad  war  came  to  an  end  on  Thursday. 
The  arrangements  between  the  combatants 
for  transcontinental  business  which  existed 
last  year  will  be  continued  during  the  coming 
year . ..Secretary  Teller  has  told  a  dele¬ 

gation  of  Chippewa  Indians  that  he  could  not 
reverse  his  decision  giving  the  Turtle  Moun¬ 
tain  lands  to  the  Sioux  Indians,  but  he  would 
ask  Congress  to  set  aside  a  reservation  for 
them  and  pay  them  for  the  improvements  on 
their  former  lands.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Iadian  Affairs  will  probably  provide  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  for  them,  which  will 

give  $200  to  each  head  of  family . The 

House  Appropriation  Committee  will  recom¬ 
mend  that  $805,000  be  appropriated  for  the 
West  Point  Academy  for  the  current  year. 
.  The  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Gen  Pope  to  be  Major  General  and  of 

McKenzie  to  be  Brigadier-General . 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  have 
agreed  to  report  favorably  the  bill  appropri¬ 
ating  $10,000,000  annually  for  the  next  five 
years  to  advauce  public  education.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  thatthis  sum  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  several  States  and  Territories,  according 
to  ratio  of  illiteracy . There  is  an  organ¬ 

ized  movement  on  the  part  of  pensioners  to 
ask  an  increase  of  pensions  in  cases  where  a 
soldier  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg  in  the  service. 
Mr.  Ferry’s  bill  provides  that  where  an  arti¬ 
ficial  limb  cannot  be  used,  the  pensioner  shall 
receive  $50  a  month,  and  with  artificial  limb 
$40  a  month........ A  petition  is  circulating 

for  signatures  among  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  tobacco,  asking  Congress,  when  it 
reduces  the  tax  on  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigar¬ 
ettes,  to  provide  for  a  rebate  on  stamps  already 
bought,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  pitition  also  bespeaks  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  tax  measure,  since  the  agitation  of 

the  question  is  causi  ng  loss  to  the  trade . 

. The  law  exacting  a  tax  from  drum¬ 
mers  in  Washington  no  longer  exists . 

It  is  understood  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
and  the  Princess  Louise  intend  making 
a  tour  in  the  U nited  States  of  four  or  five 
weeks’  duration,  visiting  Los  Angeles,  South¬ 
ern  California,  and  other  cities  of  the  Union. 
They  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  British 
Columbia,  last  Sunday.  During  Lord  Lome’s 
absence  it  is  prob  ible  that  General  Sir  Patrick 
L.  McDougall,  K.  C.,  M.  Q.,  will  assume  the 

duties  of  administrator . The  rate  payers 

of  Niagara  Falls,  Out.,  are  taking  measures 
to  establish  a  park  on  the  Canada  side  of  the 
Falls. ...  Canadians  still  agitating  the  question 

of  free  canals . The  Alabama  Legisla 

ture  has  annulled  the  charter  of  Selma  for 
the  purpose  of  ridding  the  city  of  a  debt  in 
curred  through  issuing  bonds  in  aid  of  rail¬ 
roads.  .......  The  Governor  of  Georgia  has 

pardoned  Cox,  who  murdered  Colonel  Alston 

at  Atlanta  in  1879 . A  great  increase  in 

smuggling  across  the  Canadian  frontier . 

A  national  meeting  of  commercial  travelers  at 
Baltimore  urges  Congressional  action  to  for¬ 
bid  unfriendly  State  legislation . Dr. 

Bliss  has  drawn  from  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  the  $6,500  awarded  him  by  the  Garfield 
Board  of  Audit.  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers 

claimed  $25,000 . Senator  Pendleton  has 

introduced  a  Civil  Service  Refirm  Bill  in  the 
Senate  which  provides  for  fixed  tenure  for 
government  employes  and  prohibits  removals 
except  for  absolute  cause,  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  being  paid  to  political  influence . 

Estimates  for  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1884,  aggregating  $4,573,000,  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  This  sum  is  to  be  expended  in  narrow¬ 
ing  the  channel  and  protecting  caving  banks 
on  six  reaches  below  Cairo . The  rail¬ 

road  trains  in  Texas  now  carry  an  armed 
guard  to  protect  them  from  the  festive  masked 

robber . Extensive  arrests  have  recently 

been  made  by  Indian  police  of  parties  hunting 
buffalo  and  other  game  on  reservations  in 
Indian  Territory.  There  is  a  federal  law 

against  this  sort  of  depredation . Over 

100,000  white  Virginians,  having  paid  no  poll 

taxes,  could  not  vote  in  the  late  election . 

Postmaster  General  Howe  wants  the  govern¬ 


ment  to  go  into  the  telegraph  business . 

Of  the  high-rate-interest  bonds  $259,370  500 

have  been  turned  into  3  per  cents . During 

the  last  fiscal  year  money  orders  amounting 
to  $113,400,118  were  issued  by  the  Pest  Office. 
The  fees  received  for  them  amounted  to  $1, 

053,710 . The  price  of  a  liquor  license  in 

Nebraska  is  $1,000.  It  is  reported  the  la  w  is  a 
great  success  in  reducing  the  number  of 

saloons . The  Post  Office  Department 

made  a  clear  profit  of  $1,394  388  last  fiscal 
year. .......  From  October  81, 1881,  to  October 

31,  1882,  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  was 

$141,510,850 . For  the  first  time  within 

living  memory  the  Potomac  was  frozen  solid¬ 
ly  across  from  Washington  to  the  Virginia 
shore  early  in  the  week . The  ice  block¬ 

ade  in  the  Detroit  River  is  the  worst  which 

has  been  known  for  ten  years . The  first 

step  towards  patenting  the  famous  Keelt-y 
Motor  was  taken  a  week  ago,  when  the  caveat 
was  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington 
and  placed  among  the  secret  archives.  A 
regular  patent  will  soon  be  applied  for.  Share¬ 
holders  seem  contented  and  Keeley  is  boastful 
of  having  discovered  a  new,  cheap  and  extra¬ 


ordinarily  powerful  motive  power . ,Gui- 

teau’s  skeleton  is  in  readiness  to  be  placed  in 
possession  of  its  proper  owner. .......  Anarchy 


prevails  at  Opelika,  Ga.,  where  the  question 
of  proper  city  officers  has  occasioned  blood¬ 
shed.  The  factions  indulge  in  street  fights, 
and  shots  are  exchanged.  The  Legislature  has 
annuhed  the  city  charter,  and  has  empowered 

the  Governor  to  appoint  the  officers . 

The  recent  fall  of  snow  has  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  the  Wisconsin  lumbermen,  and  es¬ 
timates  are  already  made  that  on  the  Eau 
Claire  end  the  Chippewa  and  its  tributaries 
775,000,000  feet  of  logs  will  be  cut  this  season- 

. . The  National  Bank  of  the  State  of 

New  York  has  been  dissolved  and  the  Bank  of 
New  York  takes  its  place,  with  a  capital  of 
$8,000,000,  which  may  be  increased  to  $10,000,- 

000 . The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

has  reported  in  favor  of  the  bill  removing  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  taxes  of  all  descriptions  from 
tobacco,  cigars,  snuff,  cigarettes,  eto.,  and 
amended  it  so  that  it  shall  come  into  operation 

July  1,  1883,  instead  of  Jan.  1,  1884 . 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  on  Wednesday 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  $1,500,000 

building . Congressman  Springer,  of 

Ill.,  has  introduced  a  joint  resolution  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  shall  extend  the  terms  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  to  six  years  and  render 
them  ineligible  for  re-election,  it  also  provides 
that,  beginning  with  the  year  1885,  the  Con¬ 
gress  elected  iu  November  previous  shall  meet 

on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January . 

The  widow  of  the  late  Col.  Alonzo  A.  Slay- 
back  of  St.  Louis,  has  brought  suit  against 
Col.  John  A  Cockerill  for  $5,000  damages  in 
flicted  on  her  by  the  killing  of  her  husband. 

. Justice  O.  P.  Lord,  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  Massachusetts,  having  resigned,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Long  has  appointed  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr.,  son  of  the  celebrated  author,  in 

his  place . Two  members  of  the  Ohio 

Common  Pleas  Bench  have  just  been  brought 
to  public  disgrace  by  “whiskey.”  Judge 
Hawley,  in  conducting  court  in  Columbus, 
was  for  some  time  so  much  affected  that  busi 
nesa  could  hardly  proceed,  aDd  at  last  became 
fairly  imbecile  during  a  murder  trial,  while 
Judge  Gilmore  drank  so  much  in  Preble 
County  that  he  could  not  hold  court  at  all, 
and  a  meeting  of  the  bar  asked  him  to  resign. 
Something  Is  needed  out  there  besides  the  im¬ 
position  of  liquor  license  fees.. . . All  Iowa 

is  speculating  upon  the  probable  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  suit  involving  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  prohibitory  amendment.  In  all 
sorts  of  places,  at  public  meetings,  in  corner 
groceries  and  sewing  circles,  the  talk  is  sure 
to  come  around  to  this  subject — and  then 
there  is  anxious  discussion  as  to  ways  of 
dodging  the  laws  if  the  amendment  holds. . . . 

A  Great  Gain. 

A  patient  writes:  “  My  cough  is  almost 
gone,  and  the  pain  under  my  left  shoulder- 
blade  is  better,  l  ean  sit  up  straight  with 
ease  and  draw  deep  breaths,  and  can  walk 
without  having  palpitation  of  the  heart.  I 
could  not  do  any  of  these  before  using  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.”  Our  Treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen,  its  Dature,  action  and  results,  with 
reports  of  cases  and  full  information,  sent 
free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Pa  den,  1109  and  1111 
Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Dec.,  16.  1882. 

Com.  Dudley,  of  the  Pension  Office,  says: 
“  The  bounty  land  laws  should  be  generally 

remodeled  and  simplified.” . Secretary 

Teller  says  if  the  alleged  intruders  on  the 
Creek  and  Seminole  Reservations  are  not 
members  of  the  respective  tribes  he  will  see 
that  they  are  removed . Register  Let¬ 

cher  of  the  Mitchell,  Dak.,  land  office,  is  to 
be  heard  in  refutation  of  the  charge  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  land  frauds  recently  perpetrated  at 
that  office . .  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  has 


sold  his  residence  on  West  Fifty-eighth 
Street,  New  York,  to  D.  6.  Ambler  of  Flori¬ 
da,  for  $52,000  and  15,000  acres  of  land  in 
Baker  County,  Florida . The  hog  pack¬ 

ing  at  all  principal  points  since  November  1 
is  about  1,800,000  bogs  against  2,370  000  at 
the  same  date  last  year,  a  decrease  24  per 
cent.  The  total  Winter’s  packing  is  expected 
to  reach  a  little  more  than  5,000,000  bogs 

against  5,747,000  last  year . Ignatieff, 

the  famous  Russian  statesman,  has  left  poli¬ 
tics  to  be  a  shepherd.  He  has  stocked  an 
estate  of  50,000  acres  on  the  great  southern 
steppes  of  Russia  with  18,000  Merino  sheep, 
superintends  for  himself,  and  has  grown  a 
robust  countryman,  not  much  like  the  lean, 
half  invalid  of  recent  years . The  coun¬ 

try  is  promised  a  sorghum  craze.  The  last 
success  reported  is  at  Rio  Grande,  N.  J., 
where  1,000  barrets  of  sugar  and  as  many 
more  of  molasses  were  made  the  past  season 

from  7  000  tons  of  cane . The  receipts  of 

grain  at  Chicago,  for  the  past  year,  were  phe- 
nominally  light,  being  25,000,000 bus.  less  tban 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  reasons  are  the 
increased  ability  of  farmers  to  hold  their 
stocks,  the  low  price  since  the  new  crops 
were  harvested,  and  the  rapid  increase  of 

milling  capacity . At  St.  Louis  the  ar 

bitration  committee  has  fixed  the  price  of  No¬ 
vember  corn  at  68  cents.  It  is  understood 
that  all  concerned  in  the  deal  accept  the 
terms.  About  400,000  bushels  will  thus  be 
closed  up . J.  J,  McDonald,  of  Phila¬ 

delphia,  was  Thursday  elected  President  of 
the  National  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  session  at  Milwaukee.  The  dairy 
dance  in  the  evening  was  but  slimly  attended 

because  of  the  biting  atmosphere . A 

German  family  at  Bloomington,  III.,  is  in  a 
critical  condition  from  triebime,  which 
entered  their  systems  through  eating  raw 
pork  sausage.  One  child  has  succumbed  to 

the  dreadful  malady . The  following 

officers  of  the  Michigan  State  Bee-keepers’ 
Association  were  elected  on  the  7th  inst.  by 
the  convention  at  Kalamazoo:  President, 
Prof.  A  J.  Cook.  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  A.  S 
Haskins  and  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Secretary, 
H.  D.  Cutting.  Treasurer,  T.  M.  Cobb.  Flint 
was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
annual  session,  on  the  first  Wednesday  after 

the  first  Tuesday  in  December,  1883 . 

The  Caton  stock  farm  at  Joliet.  Ill.,  has  been 
sold  to  William  B.  Fasig  for  Russell  Sage, 
Jr.,  of  New  York.  The  noted  pair  of  mares, 
Gypsy  Maid  and  Jennie  Cuyler,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  at  a  long  price,  an  d  they  have  been 

shipped . The  House  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means  recommends  the  old  rate  of 
30  cents  per  gallon  duty  on  flax-seed  and  lin¬ 
seed  against  the  Tariff  Commission’s  sugges¬ 
tion  of  25  cents . The  House  Committee 

on  Agriculture  agreed  at  last  to  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  $414,780  for  agricultural 
purposes.  This  is  $30,000  less  than  last  year. 

- - »  ♦  • 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  16,  1882. 

Sir  Hugh  Allan,  the  great  Canadian  ship¬ 
builder  and  vessel  owner,  died  suddenly  in 

Edinburgh  last  Saturday  morning . 

Garabetta’s  journal  at  Paris  maintains  that  if 
England  continues  to  pursue  its  presentpolicy 
in  regard  to  Egyptian  affairs,  France  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  protect  her  interests  in  whatever 
manner  she  may  deem  best —  Though  the  prin¬ 
cipal  seaports  of  Germany,  by  their  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  hav^  protested  against  the 
embargo  on  American  pork,  still  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  resolved  to  prohibit  its  importation. 

. The  K>  ffir  invaders  of  the  Transvaal 

have  been  driven  by  the  Boers  into  caves, 
one  of  which  was  blown  up  by  dynamite, 

killing  50  natives., . The  total  loss  by  the 

burning  of  the  Royal  Alhambra  Theatre  at 
London  will  reach  $750,000  Eight  adjoining 
houses  were  destroyed,  besides  all  the  proper¬ 
ties,  dresses,  music,  etc . A  London 

despatch  says  that  a  process  for  the  cheap 
production  of  aluminum  has  been  discovered 
and  that  the  invention  causeR  no  little  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  metal  trade  at  Birmingham  and 

Sheffield . Big  fire  in  London — largest 

since  Tooly  St.  fire — down  along  the  Thames 
below  London  Bridge.  Loss,  some  $15,000,000 

. Big  fire  at  Kingston,  Jamaica;  loss 

about  tbesame . . . . 

Louis  Blanc  was  buried  with  public  cere¬ 
monies  in  Paris . It  is  reported  in  Lon¬ 

don  that  Lord  Derby  will  be  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Lord  Hartlngton  Secretary 

for  War . In  Ireland  a  large  number  of 

trials  are  now  and  have  lately  been  taking 
place  for  agrarian  murders  and  other  out¬ 
rages . Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Lieutenant 

of  Ireland,  has  commuted  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  the  five  men  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  participation  in  the  Joyce  murders, 
a  horrible  atrocity  in  which  a  whole  family 
were  butchered.  Three  of  the  murderers  who 
were  convicted  without  having  pleaded  euilty 
were  hung  yesterday. . . .  A  French  committee 
has  decided  in  favor  of  creating  a  Ministry 
of  the  Colonies,  and  France  seemB  deter 
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mined  to  add  to  her  colonies  even  on  very 
flimsy  pretexts.  Lately  she  has  claimed  ter¬ 
ritory  on  the  Congo  and  in  Madagascar  on 
grounds  which  appear  absurd  to  all  but 
Frenchmen.  In  Tonquin,  too,  she  puts  forth 
claims  which  China  is  preparing  to  resist 

even  at  the  cost  of  war . It  is  said  that 

Lord  Dufferin  on  the  conclusion  of  his  mis 
sion  in  Egypt  will  be  sent  to  Vienna.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  Egyptian 

Chamber  of  Notables.. . Mr.  Fawcett, 

the  blind  Postmaster-General  of  England,  has 
suffered  from  hemorrhage  and  is  at  death’s 

door . Charles  Alexendre  Lachaud,  the 

distinguished  French  advocate,  is  dead . 

The  weather  was  splendid  for  observing 

the  transit  of  Venus  in  South  America . 

Tuesday  last  a  portion  of  the  War  Office 
at  Madrid  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Twenty  persons  were  injured,  one  seriously. 
The  library  and  a  part  of  the  archives  were 
destroyed.  Young  King  Alphonso  was 
present  during  the  fire  and  assisted  in  sub¬ 
duing  the  flames.  Kings  are  sometimes  as 

useful  as  day  laborers . Heavy  snows 

in  Spain,  and  horrible  weather  general  in 

Europe . The  Sultan  has  a  new  armored 

carriage,  bullet  and  grenade  proof . An 

Anti- terrorist  Association  the  object  of  which 
i«  to  oppose  the  projects  of  the  Nihilists,  has 
been  formed  at  St  Petersburg.  Branches 
have  been  established  at  Paris,  Nice,  Geneva, 
Zurich,  London,  Berlin,  KonigAr-rg,  Bur  har¬ 
vest  and  Constantinople . Gen.  Sir  Eve¬ 

lyn  Wood  leaves  Chatham  to-dav  for  Egypt, 
to  take  command  of  the  Khedive’s  new 

army . Parnell  baB  petitioned  the 

Land  Court  for  the  sale  of  his  property  in  the 
County  Wicklow—  5,000  on  which  there  is  a 

mortgage  of  $65,000 . A  female  Nihil 

ist  lately  banished  to  Siberia,  has  killed  the 
Governor  of  the  territory ........  Arabi  PaFha 

and  his  chief  followers  are  to  be  exiled  to 
Ceylon.  Their  property  is  to  be  confis¬ 
cated,  but  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  their 

support . During  the  past,  week,  the 

English  papers  have  been  full  of  Gladstoniana 
— or  memoirs  of  the  famous  Prime  Minister 
who  has  just  completed  50  yearxof  Parliamen¬ 
tary  life.  “The  Grand  Old  Man”  w  ill  be  73 
on  the  29th.  His  has  been  a  solendid,  honest 

career . Col.  Stewart,  who  was  sent  to 

the  Soudan  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
country,  telearaphs  from  Khartoom  that  the 
false  prophet  has  been  repulsed  at  Bara  and 
El  Obeid,  and  that  Khartoom  is  safe.  The 
first  detachment  of  the  Soudan  expedition 

has  reached  Khartoom  . 

»»« - 

Knows  from  Experience  — S.  Richey,  an 
extensive  horse-dealer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  handles  all  kinds  of  draft  horses,  says: 
“  The  prevailing  color  of  the  Norman  horses  is 
gray,  and  a  matched  pair  of  grays  will  bring 
more  money  than  any  other  color.  The  Nor¬ 
mans  are  better  selling  horses  and  give  the  best 
satisfaction  of  any  of  the  breeds  to  customers. 
If  I  were  buying  for  my  own  use  I  would 
have  nothing  but  Normans.  I  would  advise 
the  farmers  and  breeders  to  breed  Norman 
horses  in  preference  to  any  others  with  a  view 
to  selling  on  this  market.”— [Chicago  Tribune. 
Percheron  Norman  horses  in  their  purity,  are 
imported  from  France  and  bred  in  large  num¬ 
bers  by  M.  W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  Ill.,  who  has 
some  400  on  hand.  He  has  imported  and  bred 
nearly  1,000  in  all. — Adv. 

- *-»-♦ - 

u  1  have  been  afflicted  with  an  affection 
of  the  throat  from  childhood,  caused  by  diph¬ 
theria,  and  have  used  various  remedies,  but 
have  never  found  anything  equal  to  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches.”— J?er.  G.  M.  F.  Hamp¬ 
ton ,  Piketon,  Ky.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 
- - - 

***  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  whose  benevolent 
face  is  shadowed  in  almost  every  paper  we 
pick  up,  appears  to  have  discovered  what 
Addison  calls"  The  grand  elixir,  to  support 
the  spirits  of  human  nature.”  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  has  the  patent  and  has  secured 
the  contract  for  making  over  aud  improving 
the  invalid  corps  of  American  womanhood. — 
[Globe.— Adv. 

[gpDresses,  cloaks,  coats,  stockings  and  all 
garments  can  be  colored  successfully  with 
the  Diamond  Dyes.  Fashionable  colors.  Only 
10c. — Adv. 

- *-*-*■ - - - 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  meets  the  popular 
want  for  a  mild,  agreeable  and  effective 
cathartic  medicine.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where  at  25  cts.  per  box,— Adv. 

- ■+■•»»- - 

For  throat  and  lung  difficulties,  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,  when  seasonably  taken,  is  a 
certain  specific. — Adv. 

- *-*-» - 

Try  Buckingham’s  Dye  for  the  whiskers;  it  is 
an  elegant,  safe  and  reliable  article,  cheap  and 
convenient  for  use,  and  will  not  rub  off. — Adv. 

- »  »  » 

"Rough  on  Rats.”  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
roaches,  bed-bugs,  vermin,  chip  munks. — Adv, 

- - 

The  People’s  World-wide  Verdict. 
Burnett’s  Cocoaine  has  been  sold  in  ev¬ 
ery  civilized  country,  and  the  public  have 
rendered  their  verdict  that  it  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  Hair  Dressing  in  the  ivorld. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  inva¬ 
riably  acknowledged  the  purest  and  the  best. 
— Adv. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  &  SrE*S, 

-  ~  ALLEN  &  CO„ New 


Call  on  or  write  to  R.  H. _ _  -  _ 

York,  for  whatever  you  want  of  the  above. 
ADDRESS  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET. 


Known  and  sold  throngbontthe  world 
and  acknowledged  The  Beet  Simple 
Durable,  Strong.  Few  Joints.  Frio 

tionless  Turn  Tft  _ _ 

ble.  Multi  ;>ly1nv  T  A  1  — 

Ball  Governor.  A)  ■ i 

sizes  for  Hall  Bosn  ■  ;  Joint  . . qj 

Purposes  Even  S^iiS^ggS 
Mill  Warranted.  ■  ■ 

Enterprise  Feed  Mill* 
For  Wind.  Horse,  Steam  or«at,r 


55  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  &  Levt  ler 


Up  to  Saturday,  Dec.  16. 
Chicago.— Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  •'  regular”  wheat  is  jj£e.  lower  for  cash; 
ho.  2  Red  Winter  unchanged;  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring  %o.  lower.  Corn  b%c.  lower.  Oats 
2c.  higher.  Rye  and  barley  ic.  higher.  Flax 
seed  2c.  higher.  Butter  steady.  Pork,  luc. 
lower.  Hogs  about  30c.  lower. "  Cattle  about 
25c.  perlOO  pounds  lower.  Sheep  about  30c. 
higher. 

Wheat  dull;  Regular.  93:ljj®93%o.  Dorember;  9445 
9414c.  ail  the  year-  siRGifUkp:.  January!  $i,ul)$  May; 
No.  2  Red  Winter,  !Wke.  cash:  96>frc.  December;  94)4® 
$4Mc.  aU  the  year;  No  3.  91o;  rejected.  8lJ$c.  No  2 
Chicago  Spring,  B8*4®93fie  cash;  9o!4<tf,94c.  December, 
93>£e.  all  the  year,  94W<jtfWW:  January;  99^40.  May, 
No.  3  Chicago  Spring,  JTc;  rejected,  ole.  Corns  active 
at  51Wii»&1%D.  cash,  December;  5l>$e  January; 

54)#u  May;  ;oRc.  all  toe  year;  rejected,  46c  Oats 
steady  at  3?Biis.!,)4  ca»h.  5;i>.p'>:lTic  December;  35140 
all  the  year,  36y$y*U6;»ie  Juntimy;  '.tiRc  ll*y;  reject.-d 
30J4C.  Rvk  steady  at  baulky  firmer  at  tjcjk uc, 

FLaXsked  dull  at  41..W0.I 45*04  good  crushing 
on  track,  $..2lj4;  rejected,  $t.2U;  choice  Russian, 
IU.14.  BuTTku  steady,  creamery,  fair  to  fancy,  24<gi 
40c;  dali les,  good  to  choice.  UJ^iiilfJc.  packing  stock. 
UKS>l4c.  Euos  stcu  y  at  riaiASc.  Dmcsgitn  Hoos— Go.-ii 
lots,  $7.12)*»7.2>.  Poke  nmi  at  $17.35®17.W  cash;  $>7.3U 
Gj.lt.s5  Decern  her;  $ib.8}®16,9o  all  the  year;  $n.45® 
17.4714  January;  gli.Oi  February.  1,a  no  lu.5u<» 
10.55c.  cash,  lU.G2U®ttl  ill  Dcccmtmr;  iU.5U@ll).55c. 
all  the  year;  I  .i'HiU'i.rdHfih  January;  U)  62)4to»lu  65c. 
February.  Hoos— Market  active  and  strong  at  an 
advance  of  10c,  Since  yeslerday;  common  to  good 
mixed, S’, ).5*-\j6.o5;  heavy  ,e;..U0®S.5j.  light, $5.45@6;  .-kips 
83.256j5.lU  Catti.e  -  Murk  l  luirly  active,  and  steady  on 


Monarch  and  Young  America 
«*SE£1»  CORN  AND  C0B  MILLS* 

VjaSjjJJJy  On  1 1  Mills  made  with 

CAST  CAST  STEKL  UKISDKES. 

Warranted  eoperior  to  any  in 
^=-  aae  for  n,l  purpose*.  Will  grind 

—  :  ■  faster,  nin  easier,  and  ▼ear  long- 

-  -- er.  Satfsfactioo  guar&mepd. 

Also  Corn  Sheileri,  Feed  Cut- 
^  itr*  C^r  SeQd  for  cir- 

~  WHITMAN  AOItICtJLTi,’'ltAL  CO. 

- - -  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


The  “  ACME"  subjects  the  'oil  to  the  actl,  n  of  a 
CrnMlier  and  Imvelcr,  and  to  the  Cutting  Lilt 
inir.  Turning  prncessof  double  rows  of  STEEL 
COULTERS  the  peon  liar  shape  and  arrangement 
of  which  give  immense  Cutting  Power  Thus 
the  three  operations  of  crusliiuu  lump-,  leveling 
off  the  ground,  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the 
soil  are  performed  at  oue  lime  Tin- entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  l  ull¬ 
ing  up  rubbish.  It  Is  especially-  adapted  to  in¬ 
verted  sod  sad  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrow#  tit 
lerlv  fail;  Works  perfectly  on  light  soli,  and  Is  the 
on'.v  Harrow  or  cultivator  that  cuts  over  the  en¬ 
tire  Surface  of  the  ground . 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  aud  practical 
Farmers,  mauy  of  whom  pronounce  It  to  be  the  most 
valuable  recent  improvement  In  farm  Machinery, 
while 

All  agree  that  '•  The  judicious  use  of  an  iiople- 
••  ment  like  the  *•  A>  me”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod” 
“  Crusher  and  Lev, ;1cr.  In  the  preparation  of  the  soil,” 
“  before  planting,  will  Increase  the  y  leld  from  hive” 
"  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 

FAIR  Pit  AY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “  ACME” 
for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior 
tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  some 
thing  better,  bat,  SATISFY  YOURSELF 
by  ordering  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send 
it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may 
send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges. 
We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after 
you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  of 
Testimon  als  from  44  different 
States  and  Territories. 

NA^II  &  BUOTDIR, 

Sole  Manufacturers. 

HARRISBURG,  &  22  COLLEGE  PLACE, 

PENN.,  New  York  City 

Please  Name  this  Paper. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

*&';•  fV  &T7  TEA3S  =2T  tJ-£3E. 


O'.AEAWTESD 

WVW  Superior  to  aay  othfr  nutke 

^-■=^7  17 SlsM-lte40B. Sower  y 

M  SW'\  Also  the  Celcbrateil™  ~ 

IXL  FEED  MILE, 

irHloh  par  lienin  by  a.ny  power  And  Is  nhc/vp,  and  durable. 

Will  ffrind  any  kind  of  small  grain  Inlo  feud  at  t lie  r\t»  of  6  to  25 
bushels  per  hour,  nct-orditicr  toquility  and  alite  of  mill  used.  Send 
for  C&Uuugne  and  Price- LUt.  Address 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co,,  Batav/a,  to. 


UrsiraDle  qualities,  l>nt  tno  general  marKet  anil  aud 
uasatisfoctory;  fancy  beeves,  »b  lcQpb.60;  goud  to 
cliulce  shipping,  #3.00®5  >5;  eommou  to  medium, 
33.9Uvi4.75,  u  cousldcrubfe  number  of  late  arrivals  not 
soid,  stocker*  and  /coders,  $Z7.'i<«,4.iri  shkau— Mar¬ 
ket  active  and  pitce-s  nouiootiibly  alter.#,  sulppcrs 
ami  meal  bUlchtl'8  buying  rather  Irevly ;  common  10 
fair  butchers,  4;'J.9j(*3.'a5;  medium  to  good,  83.6U(ai4.25j 
choice  to  extra,  34  4ijIi*5.20. 

Cincinnatl — Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago  No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  is  lc  lower 
tor  cash  Corn,  } £c.  lower  lor  No,  2  mixea. 
Oats,  No  2  mixed  2j4'c.  higher.  Rye  lc. 
higher.  Fork  50c.  loww.  Lard  2234c  lower, 
Hogs  25c.  per  luo  pounas  lower. 

Whk-jT  llrm;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  9li@9ic.  spot;  97c 
December;  lihc.  January ;  99c.  all  the  year.  Coax 
siroiig;  netv  ear,  13 -Uc,  No.  2  mixed,  51c,  spot,  5-1 44 (fit 
545^c.  December;  aa-j^c  all  the  ye  r,  514i(aj.,2c.  Jan 
umy;  a .0.  February,  May.  Oat*  linn,  No.  2 

mixed,  39J4<»4oc  spot;  Ji^jc  Doccmber,  3o^c,  all  the 
year  3«?,c  May,  Kvi.  urm  at  h  JaiaWc.  Baklky 
steady;  extra  No.  8  Fall,  72w79o.  1'ukk  (| ulet;  new, 
$li  attests.  Lako  llrm  at  lu  li^'tslU.Suc.  Birrrxn  (julet; 
cUOl.e  Wei. torn  reserve.  2.'*:;  choice  Centm  l  Ohio,  28c. 
Hoos— Common  arxl  light,  8,.2a^h.J5.  packing  and 
butchers  ,  gh.Uitelft.  1U ;  receipts,  13,8U0  head,  sbipmcuis, 
UUU  head. 

faT.  Louis. — As  compared  with  prices  a  w  eek 
ago  No.  2  Red  Fail  wheat  is  ,V*c.  lower;  No. 
3  Red  Fall  l%o  higher,  Corn  M.  lower.  Cats 
23^0.  higher.  Rye  and  pat  ley  steady. 

v>  HICaT—  No.  2  Keil  Full,  l4kt<.J'91?9C.  cash;  94^ 4 
94Ji<3  December;  9.‘Gtss!h*,t  Januarv.  9l>g<si9l$4c  ad 
the  year;  97J4C.  February;  si.Uija  May,  No.  o  Red 
Fall,  sii4*yu^jic.  cons  il^hi  JIc.  cash;  01140.  Decem¬ 
ber;  4i>{jc.  January;  46j#(cu4S^o.  nil  the  year.  1744c. 
February;  50n,o.  May  o,.T*  39l4<s)4tMc.  cash;  J 144 
(g,35j^o  December;  January,  Sii-)ftO;  33^6@8'JMC .  aa 
the  year;  JHtae  May.  ltYK,  ..  H.iyjjttyjc.  Bn h Let 
steady;  sample  lots,  rsHithUc,  Ne.biusku,  (o)79c.  Bur- 
Tan  Steady;  dairy,  28t&32c:  creamery,  88ia8ac.  Eous 
— 23J4<fl*21o.  Pali  A  Steady  at  »li  <M  cash;  $li  *u 
January,  Job,  $U  15  February.  Lettb  uUll 

ami  nomluui  at  ;U.  uc,  Cattlb- Market  tlrm  with 
a  goou  demand,  prle  s  bitter  In  guOd  giauea,  but 
eoinuiou  siuit  duo  and  not  wanted,  good  to  choice 
heavy  snipping  ateers  meet  with  duick  aide  at  #4  i5(* 
5.5u.  Hgni  do  ,  g4(sii..5;  lair  to  choloe  outchers  steers 
and  tat  heifers,  v3-5Ui^4  25;  mixed  lots  of  butclnrg' 
Stull',  *2.7.x»3.75;  sioeheig,  $3(g,3  5b;  Ii-edt-r.-,  $J  ;•  is.3'1. 
Xexnus,  oi  iroiu  15/  to  l, UUU  lb,  $8  b234i®4.37>4.  all  am — 
Muravtstcuuy  with  a  good  demand,  fuir  to  goodmut 
tons,  $3ta.3.75,  choice  to  fancy.  $4<aH.5u,  lambs,  32  iu 
<a8  75. 


_ ^  CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 

victorious  at  all  fairs.  Over  9ujoo  in 
*ffvi»  v  actual  use  in  every  Btate  and  Terr! 
torv  of  the  U.  8.  It  Is  a  section  wheel 
has  been  made  by  us  foi  ten  years . 
In  all  that  time  not  one  has  blown 
down  without  tower  breaking  -  a 
record  no  other  mill  can  show.  We 
leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  their  merit*.  Mills 
sent  on  30  days' trial.  Best  wni*  Corn  Sheller* 
See.,  Sec.  Catalogue  free  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
&  FEED  MILL  CO..  BATAVIA  ILL. 


FIVE-TOM 


Important  to  Dairymen. — All  those  in 
want  of  a  Creamer  ,  one  that  requires  the  least 
quantity  of  ice,  and  one  that  your  wife  or  child 
of  14  years  can  with  ease  do  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  for  15  cows  in  20  minutes,  will  please 
send  for  circulars  to  Wm  G,  Sanford,  Union 
Centre,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


All  Cron  »o4  Steel,  lines  Ton  Benin.  Jones 
pays  the  freight.  All  sites  equally  low,  "or  les 
book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Binghamton,  N. 


AGENTS 


ci>f  nov\  sp  a  fortune.  Out¬ 
fit  worth  #1U  tree.  Address  E.  Q. 

RIDEOUT  *  CO..  10  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


bridge  BROADCAST  SEED 


taoBS' 


PRODUCE  AND  PRO  VISION » 


New  York,  Saturday,  Dec.  18  into. 

Bkans  and  Peas  Demand  a  little  better,  If  any¬ 
thing,  auu  buyers  bidding  well  up  to  extreme  figures 
oh  all  grades,  cue  market  closing  in  good  shape. 
Beaus,  uiurrow,  1004,  prime.  2  wVJ  2d  i  medium, 
choice,  #2  7u^i2  73  ditto,  pea,  ohuioe, sma.l,  #2.70^.2.75; 
do.  pea,  (marrow)  ®2 tiaiibZ . ?J ;  do.  white  klaney,  1512, 
choice.  $.1.55<ib3  6Ui  red  Klduey,  ib02,  choice,  $3. Soft 3  Ik); 
do  turtle  soup,  #2StXi«2.63.  do  foreign  medium*,  hew, 
*2.3U(a,2.4u,  do  do.  old,  #2.15@2.2U  ;  Feas,  gi _ 


;reeu,  1882, 

.  .  bag.  $2.SU 

W2  60, 

Bbeadstufks  akd  I’uovtstoss. -Price#  of  Flour  and 
Meal.  -  F’louk  Market  a  shops  stronger.  Fairly  ac¬ 
tive  export  trade  w  nil  business  maluty  m  low  gi  udes. 
No.  2,#»  2’i,pa.fio,  lain  rcxtrcpm;  superilm-,  ©o  2:>m  .73 
lai  te.  eatreltie;  comiiioti  to  ralr  oaira  btate,  #3.7544 
4.23,  good  to  fauoy  do  ,  &i.S.<t£0  00,  Commou  to  good 
extraW  est<  ru.  Jhioiuit.l  ,  good  to  cbolce,  gi  4  >  *7  3J, 
common  to  goou  extra  rouuu  hoop  uuio.  #3  S3 j,4.6. ; 
good  n  choice  do, #-i.boe*6,7.i;  cotnuioh  toextru  atiurie 
sota,  ga.8Uia,4.4U,  clear,  #4  WUiaS.Ud.  ryemlxiurc,  gi  63 
6a5.uo;  baker*  extra,  gb  UU«sC.2j,  straight,  g,1.4uig>b.2U, 
patent,  c-o  pXjftT.M)*  St,  l.oui*  cbtumon  lu  fair  extra, 
ga.hUigii.au,  good  tu  very  choice,  g4.t.5e 7.UU.  patent 
Winter  wheal  extra,  g  ..6Uia»i.UI,  oliy  mill  extra  for 
West  IndlcM,  g5 .  ukum-85  south  Ainertea,  g...  luagi.  ,3, 
patent,  g3.i5v*t>.3i),  Bouthern  ttour,  common  to  good 
extra,  gi.JUujgi.la;  good  to  choice  g5.2lAa*i  7.>.  Rye 
dour,  superUue,  gj.A'iiaia  83.  BuckWhiut  llour,  $3  10(3) 
3.3U.  Corn  meal,  yellow  Wes le.ru,  gil.N  iall.Sii;  Biauuy 
wlue  gS.8MHi4 1>|.  Feed,  shaipH,  g2l  IUia>23lU;  No.  I 
middlings  gl9.UUtsiU.S0  No,  2  do,  ai&  •/'.  No,  1  1 1  cd, 
$18  Do,  medium  feed,  #18  Outu.ll)  uU;  No,  2  feed.  $13  uua. 
19.U0;  rve  teed  at  »19  im  p.  r  tou. 

rnoes  oi  0ri*iu.  iukii  Alarket  unsettled;  mod¬ 
erate  export  demand,  fairiy  active  trade  iu  options; 
UugiaileU  Winter  re  .  b..e  in,#.  Lys;  Steamer  No.  3  red 
97ysc;  No.  3  red,  gl.unja!  do.  No.  2  red  gl.uu^jtt* 
1,06)*;  No.  2  red  1.0ti>4.i*i. .  I ,  No  l  red  §1  14;  Ungraded 
while,  oycdigl.  31s.  No.  3  while,  79e;  Steamer  No  2 
white  99^40.11**1.00  No.l  white  uomiuul  #l.tis  for  eeriltl 
cates,  No.  2  red  December,  f  LUYuui  uU)*  do  January 
gi.UU^l.iUiW  Uvk-Iu  fair  r.  Rueat  for  exporti  Cau- 
ada,  tWy^ut.uije;  State,  7U-  dedvered.  UucewukaT 
firmer  at  75  .  COHN  Light  export  and  home  tiadu 
demand;  active  bUsll  ess  In  optlous;  No  3  58@A9Mc; 
No  2  09^6*110 iu  elevutur.  steamer  mixed  6iyft'u,b8yso; 
do  yellow  61*;  low  mixed  UUe,  yellow  7U®75!e;  white 
South  ru  Dec;  yellow  do  lUepWo  No.  2  mixed  seller 
year  69^®7i4#;  new  crop  No  2  year  Ouiutvllc;  no  Jan¬ 
uary,  bt*»i>7e.  Oats  Mai  ket  a  shade  firmer;  No.  8 
45c,  No.  2  •1354(3.47^,0,  latter  delivered;  No.  1  quoted 
46c;  No.  3  while  46)40:  No.  2  47&C;  No  t  quoted  Tile; 
mixed  Western  4Ai»4?)4ci  while  do,  48^01  )4e;  mixed 
State,  47(«j4Sc;  while  do.  4961)32^0;  No  2  mixea  De¬ 
cember,  iii)4ti2M0%o,  do  January,  ug^iiildc. 

Yisumit  eurt-LY  of  ubain  ix  tbe  unitkd  states  and 

CANADA 

Dec.  9,  Dec.  10 

1882.  1881. 

bush.  bush. 

Wheat .  20  190.034  18,503,725 

Corn .  7.020,453  18  399,901 

Oats .  3,068,  .'28  2,719,017 

Barley .  3, 108,666  3,124,265 

Rye .  1,241,652  1,232  Wl 

Prices  of  Provtslous— Pork-  Mess  pork  Is  steady 
aud  quiet;  n>###  #19,  and  extra  prime  at  il5yil5  ?5 
Dressed  hogs  quoted  at  HWiaSe.  and  pigs  at  8'qc.  Out 
meats— Smoked  hams,  lsj^aiH^'-l  rib  bcllu-s.  lUe; 
pickled  bellies,  12  lb  average,  uj*e;  pickled  shoulders, 
84*e;  pickled  hams.  Ukt&uMc.  Bacou— Uc.  furlong 
clear.  Lard — Choice,  II  Vi'C;  Dccernber,  10.97)^®  107 )*e; 
January,  iu.»u(ipiu.92)sc;  city  sie*m  no. derate  demand; 


The  best  Broadcast  Steed-sower  iu  llieiiiurkei.  A  eiuniunu-seiise.  lubar-saving  Machine 
Sows  perfectly  all  kinds  of  Wheat..  Hye.  Flax,  Harley,  Outs.  Buckwheat,  l'eas.  Corn. 
1 1 11  a  gu  rin  n  Millet,  Clover,  Timothy:  :il->o  Plaster.  Lime,  Still.  Unuuo.  Ashes  and  all  the 
var  ous  Phosphates;  In  fact,  everything  requiring  broadcasting  it  Is  quickly  uttuched  to  any 
farm-wagon.  A  team  walking  one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat. 

Read  the  ftdbiwifltj  from  one  of  the  largest  wheat  farms  in  Minnesota. 

C.  W-  DORR,— Dkaie  Suit—  Minneapolis,  August  17th,  1882. 

The  Seeder  you  sent  to  E,  W,  Roberts,  superintendent  of  my  farm,  Benson  Minnesota 
was  tested  In  sowing  grain  and  grass  needs,  and  in  all  oases  worked  perfectly.  It  is  strongly  built,  and  is 
very  valuable  machine  on  any  farm  where  seeds  of  any  kind  are  sown  broadcast. 

I  wish  to  add  here,  that  the  seeds  which  came  from  your  house  were  the  best  we  have  ever  had  fro 
any  quarter,  aud  we  have  bought  from  most  of  the  large  seedsmen.  Yours  Truly,  A.  G.  WILCOX. 

mick  $25-00- 
Dellvered  on  board  the  cars,  ready  for  shipment. 

MANUFACTURED  RY 

THE  DES  MOINES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

G.  W.  DOitH,  Seoretary, 


DES  MOINES 


Please  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Albion  Spring-too*h 

LKY  HARROW 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


Nkw  Yoaa,  Saturday.  Deo.  16,  1882. 

Bbkves.— Total  receipts  Tor  six  days  IU.S71  head, 
against  1U.158  last  week  W  1th  a  moderate  supply 
the  tone  of  the  trade  has  improved— prices  rauglug 
yesterday  from  we.  to  13c.  <>cr  pound,  and  weights 
Trout  .V*  ew  1. 1  .  94.1  ew  t  Some  fancy  Christmas  steers 
were  iu  the  market.  Choice  Kentucky  steers,  1,607  u> 
average,  13c,;  to  dress  38  lb,  and  ililtioL  do,  1,143(4!  1.561 
tb,  at  *7  per  11A1  n>  A  few  coarse  cattle  were  sold  us 
low  as  9c,  to  urestt  55cv56  »,  but  the  general  r  nge  for 
common  to  prime  wasUig  t-ll-hc,  to  dress  534J56  ib.wlth 
choice  and  extra  selling  utiSgkjc,  to  dress  aflGi57  lb, 
uhio  steers,  1,500  ids,  16(40. ;  Fuuus.vlv.uiitt  steers, 
l.'-Uu  tbs,  IU'jc. 

Calves  — But  few  veals  on  sale.  The  market  ruled 
steady  ■  or  gra.ssers,  at  3)<yj>3-«4C.  Clry  dressed  tlull  at 
•kaTlke,  anu  dres  ed  veals  uuonauged  at  lita*  13c  for  the 
best  Live  calves,  Jersey,  Bucks  and  River  Co.,  good 
to  choice.  U^oiiLUe;  do  btate  prime,  9)40,  do  lair  to 

food.  7<s2>‘4c;  do  buttermilk  fed.  its,  llgc;  do  grassers 
HujJ'Lc. 

Suici  r  and  Lamhs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  29,918 
h*  ad  against  34,689  head  (or  the  same  time  last  week. 
Lambs  were  barely  steady,  but  sheep  sold  at  stronger 

iirlces  the  former  ranging  from  $«  to  *7,  the  latter  at 
II  31)4666  ill  for  Inferior  to  prime  stuck.  Demand  was 
brisk  Jersey  owe*,  ui6  its,  $1.63  cwi.  Ohio  sheep,  75 
Tbs.  ti  •! iftS-L  7u;  Ohtn  )»o>. b»,  09  lb*  lAge  State  ewes,  109 
tbs,  $1  3lM.  Canada  lambs,  33(^911  lbs,  #6  T.VaO  35, 

Milch  Cows.— Sales  slow;  prices  range  from  $35® 
$65  per  head. 

Hoos.- Trade  slow.  Total  receipts  for  six  days, 
35,018,  ag&lust  80,442  last  week.  Hogs  160  n>s  $6.30; 
pigs,  123  as,  6Hc  per  pound. 


Still  maintains  Its  position  as  the  BEST 
SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  wheels 
In  the  market.  — 

It  Is 

passed  as  a  -  - 

CORN  CHI*-  * 

TIVATOR.  , 

aud  has  a  first-class 


s  -id  separate  or  combined.  Thousand*  tn  us 
and  giving  universal  satisfaction  All  Inquiries 
and  order*  from  the  N  E  Stare*,  N  \  I  a„  Del. 
N  J Jt.1 V  v.  ami  W.  Va„  should  hr  addressed  t 
G.  D.  Oltu  &  Co,  Perry,  N.  Y  l- rom  Cal..  Ore. 
Wash.  Ter.  and  Nev.  to  Batchelor  &  Wylie  Sai 
FrancBeo,  Cal  From  atl  Other  States  and  Tei 
rltortes  west  or  the  Mississippi  River.  111.  an 
Uls.  The  Gale  Spring-tooth  Harrow  Co.,  D.  : 
trolt,  Mich.  From  the  Dominion  of  Can  da 
Nox  n  Bro's  Manuf.  Co.,  Ingersoll,  Ont.  From 
all  other  territory  to 


ALBION  MANUF.  CO.,  Albion,  Mich 


Croup,  asthma.  Bronchitis 


tlvely  prevent  these  terrible  diseases,  mid  will  cure  nino 
eases  out  of  ten.  Information  that  will  suve  many  live#, 
sent  free  by  mail.  Dou't  dclav  a  moment.  Prevention  la 
better  than  cure.  I- 1$  Joussos  &  Co-,  Bosioa.  Mjm. 


yfP ■>*< 

.'-pCmrj<<-] 


j&tfltfe  Rttfl 


now  we  pick  the  young  growth.  I  can  pick 
and  “  tote  ”  it  home,  and  a  day’s  work  will 
weigh  about  120  pounds.  The  price  is  from 
50  to  75  cents  a  hundred.  I  think  any  one 
would  make  more  by  cultivating  corn  than 
sumac.  The  White  Elephant  potatoes  did 
well  this  year;  there  was  no  fruit  this  year 
but  blackberries  and  grapes  and  persimmons. 
We  had  very  good  crops  considering  the  dry 
weather.  George  Gordon*. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va. 


HOW  WATCHES  ARE 
MADE. — In  a  Solid  Gold 
Watch,  aside  from  the  necessary 
thickness  for  engraving  and  pol¬ 
ish  ing,  a  large  proportion  of  metal 
is  needed  only  to  stiffen  and  hold 
the  engraved  portions  in  place, 
and  supply  strength.  The  sur¬ 
plus  gold  is  aftually  needless.  In 
Janu  s  1  loss’  Patent  Gold  Watch  Cases 


gjtnpimemp  athl  Vacuum}. 


this  waste  is  saved,  and  solidity’ 
and  STRENGTH  secured  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  process,  at  to  jf  the  cost. 
A  plate  of  solid  gold  is  soldered 
on  each  side  of  a  plate  of  nickel 
composition  metal,  and  the  three 
are  then  passed  between  polished 
steel  rollers.  From  this  the  cases, 
backs,  centers,  bezels,  &c.,  arc  cut 
and  shaped  by  dies  and  formers. 
The  gold  is  thick  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  all  kinds  of  chasing, 
engraving  and  engine  turning. 
These  cases  have  been  worn  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  by  use  without 
removing  the  gold.  This  is  the  only 


Case  made  under  this  process  and  war 


POLLED  ANGUS  CATTLE. 

Just  Imported. 

For  Pedigrees  and  Prices,  apply  to  FUJI NC1S  H. 
HKLiPII.  Live  Stock  Importer  oud  Exporter, 
17  AND  19  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  City. 


Patent  spark  arresting  Farm  and  Dairy  Engines  of 
all  sIzch,  from  2  to  12  horse  power,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted.  Warrant'  d  to  he  the  Rest  and  Cheapest 
engines  made.  Prices  from  Mi  150  upwards.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “A,”  which  will  give  you 
full  information  and  prices  to 

It.  W  I’AVNE  &  SON, 

Itox  811,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


DEC  23 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP,  Whitic-Hall,  Kentucky- 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. 


“It  is  estimated  that 
one  dollctr  per  acre  with 
such  pulverizers  as  the 
Roller ,  Plank-drag  and 
common  Harrow ,  will 
ctdd  five  to  ten  bushels 
per  acre  to  the  wheat 
crop ,  and  to  other  crops 
in  the  same  proportion . 
This  same  work  may  be 
performed  more  cheaply 
and  easily  btj  using  the 
“  A  CME”  'Pulverizing 
Harrow  Clod  Crusher  $■ 
Leveler.  With  it,  the 
three  operations  of  crush¬ 
ing  lumps,  leveling  off 
the  ground ,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverizing  the 
soil ,  are  pea' form  ed,  at  the 
same  time (See  page 
87 o,  this  paper.) 


Duna  e  \Y  lilto  Metallic’.  Kn  r  Alai  king  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  haunt  ami  address  and  num¬ 
bers.  It  in  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at. 
ehrlit  and  elves  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
xTlce-List  and  samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  West.  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


For  Sale  at  Moderate  Prices. 

T  have  had  placed  in  m.v  bands  for  sale,  at  low 
prices,  a  couple  of  dozen  .IKKSEV  CATTLE, 
A.  J.  C.  C.  IT.  K.;  Cows.  Hulls,  and  Heifer  and  Hull 
Calves,  embracing  the  Pansy.  Albert,  Knh  Roy,  Ra¬ 
jah,  Alphea,  Rioter,  Lady  Mary  and  Ollderoy  strains. 

For  prices  and  full  part  lcula»M,  address  with  stamp, 
RICHARD  GOODMAN,  .la  , 

Yokun  Farm,  Lenox,  Mass. 


-  '•willinotoh.,-  —  5 

CLYDESDA LK  HORHKN,  PERCH  1C  RON  NORMAN 
HORSES.  TROTTING  BRED  ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
yean'  experience  In  breeding  and  Importing  larae 
collect  ion  s,  opportunity  of  eoihpaidng  different,  brectls, 
lom  prices,  because  of  exten  t  of  business  and  low  rates 
of  transportation.  Catalogues  free.  Correspondence 
solicited 

POWKIiXi  BROTCTEtRS, 
SPHINGBORO,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Mein  Hon  Rural  N«w  Yorker 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PIJltE  BRED 

LIVE  STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


Sawing  Made  Easy. 

_.  f.Y  The  New  Improved 

HA.  LH  KOMftUH  LIGHTNING 


t  A  or  i, 1 3  the  c heapest  and  best. 

1A]  -A~J  A  boy  sixteen  years  old 

11 1  /|»>  (m'7  cun  suw  lugs/ast  and  easy. 

VT  7  Sent  on  test,  trial  Send 
nostid  for  llloitnueil  Cutulogue  containing  testimon¬ 
ials  and  full  partleulars.  AOI’XTS  WANTED, 
Monarch  Lightning;  Saw  Co. ,  1011  Randolph  St. ,  Chicago. 

SUMMIT  STOVE-PIPE  SHELF. 

Inipro.iMl  Kilrudvn  J  tint  PnlcnUA 

VTl/Jl/?-  ACENTS  WANTED, 
hkl  |  .  ’/  (fl  lOo.tio  dilute  by  one 

L  I  11  J  jjf  *ee'»<  lu  nfly-ilx  days. 

NLi  r .  |  Pull  |tarUaular»  and  low  of  Agents'  r*- 

C.T'Yll  -Srtt*  ■  y  parts,  »t»t> w ii»g  quick  Sale*  and  liug* 
1'roIIU,  free,  tfo  Friiqht  or  Boxing 
K  charge,  to  Agent*.  Address  at  one* 

VM  II  ’9  PTlr  k,ul  ""Vf*  «hulw  territory  IVee. 

CP  ^  VJ  J.  E.  SHEPARD  &  CO.. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

if|  Large  ohromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 
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BIRTHDAYS. 


ANNIE  T,.  JACK. 


“Whose  birthday  comes  in  December?’’ 

1  heard  children  asking  one  day, 

“For  ours  are  In  June  and  October; 

And  yours  are  Jn  April  And  May." 

One  laddie  with  eyes  blue  and  steadfast, 

Made  answer  quite  Bolemn  and  slow, 

“Why  Christ’s  birthday  Is  In  Deeember, 

That’s  what  Christinas  Is  kept  for  you  know.” 

Then  Lillie  drew  close  to  the  firelight, 

And  shivered  and  sighed  as  she  said, 

"He  must  have  been  cold  In  that  stable. 

With  a  manger  at  night  for  nie  bed.” 

. - **♦ - 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TURKEY. 

“Give  me  a  fowl!”  the  housewives  said, 

The  market,  stalls  a-storming, 

V.  hile  the  hungry  looks  of  the  crowd  unfed, 

Showed  similar  wishes  forming. 

They  talked  of  birds:  but  not  of  beef, 

Forgot  was  weather  murky; 

Each  housewife  had  her  own  belief, 

But  all  said  “  Turkey!  Turkey!” 

Gone  to  the  oven,  but  we  will  not  deplore  him, 
'Though  oysters  and  st tub  ug  has  cost  us  some  cash; 

The  cook  with  her  big  pan  has  gone  In  before  him, 
A  guide  to  the  stove  and  an  earnest  of  hash. 
- - 

“A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A  HAPPY 
NEW- YEAR.” 

That  is  what  Uncle  Mark  w  ishes  for  every 
one  of  the  large  family  of  Rural  Cousins  1 
In  a  few  days  after  these  words  greet  you 
the  “stockings  will  be  hung,”  and  I  hope  they 
won’t  begin  to  be  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
good  things  Santa  Claus  brings.  When  I  was 
a  boy  they  used  to  tell  me  that  the  old  gray¬ 
haired  gentleman  who  travels  over  the  house¬ 
tops  and  slips  down  the  chimneys,  would  give 
presents  to  only  good  hoys  and  girls,  so  when 
1  wish  them  “full  stockings”  I  simply  express 
the  hope  that  they  have  been  **  good  ”  boys 
and  girls,  and  of  course  only  Ruch  belong  to 
our  ClubI  During  the  year  which  is  drawing 
to  a  close  Uncle  Mark  has  enjoyed  reading 
many  kind  words  from  tbn  members  of  the 
Club,  and  he  wishes  to  thank  those  especially 
w  ho  have  shown  a  practical  interest  in  mak¬ 
ing  our  department  attractive;  and,  judging 
from  what  baa  been  done  and  what  he  knows 
the  most  of  the  Cousins  can  do,  he  can  safely 
predict  that  during  the  coming  year  the 
Young  Polks’  page  will  be  not  only  more  in¬ 
teresting  but  also  still  more  profitable.  The 
New  Year  ia  a  good  time  to  make  resolutions 
to  keep,  and  when  the  list  is  being  made  up 
don’t  forget  to  resolve  that  you  will  see  how 
much  you — each  and  every  one — can  do  to 
please,  instruct  and  benefit  each  other  through 
the  Horticultural  Club  the  coming  year.  Once 
more  let  me  wish  Merry  Christmas  to  all !  ” 

Uncle  Mark, 

■  1 

KIND  WORDS  FROM  UNCLE  ELM. 

Dear  Cousins  of  the  Horticultural 
Club: — Uncle  Mark  has  kindly  invited  me  to 
write  something  for  the  Cousins  now  and 
then,  but  I  suppose  he  forgets  that  I  am  not 
an  editor,  and  that  ideas  worth  printing  do 
not  always  fill  my  heud.  However,  I  can 
write  and  tell  the  Cousins  how  much  1  have 
been  interested  in  their  letters.  Watermelons 
grew  much  better  for  some  of  you,  the  past 
season,  than  they  did  for  me.  If  I  had  been 
trying  for  the  prize,  I  would  certainly  have 
lost  it. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  boys  and 
girls  to  learn  how  to  write  letters  for  other 
people  to  read-  People  who  do  not  begin  to 
wri’e  when  they  are  young,  do  not  often  be¬ 
come  good  writers  after  they  are  grown  up. 
One  reason  why  I  like  the  Rural  is,  that  it 
has  always  had  a  department  for  young 
people ;  1  think  every  family  paper  should 
have  something  in  it  to  ent  rtain  andinstruct 
the  boys  and  girls.  I  can  well  remember  how 
much  I  liked  the  RURAL,  when  I  was  at  the 
age  of  some  of  the  Cousins  that  write  letters 
to  it  now;  anil  well  remember  that,  the  first 
letter  I  ever  sent  to  a  newspaper,  1  sent  to 
the  Rural,  many  years  ago,  when  it  was 
published  in  Rochester,  in  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  dress  from  the  one  it  wears  at  present. 

This  is  rather  a  dull  time  of  year  for  gar¬ 
dening.  1  suppose  most  of  the  Cousins  are 
thinking  more  about  sleds  and  skates  now 
than  about  watermelons  or  huckleberries,  or 
anything  that  grows  in  the  garden.  But 
then,  there  is  the  window  garden  I  I  think 
a  pretty  window  garden  in  Winter,  when 
there  is  nothing  green  out-of  doorB,  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  handsomest  flower  bed  in 
Summer,  when  all  nature  is  teeming  with 
verdant  beauty.  No  matter  how  humble,  or 
how  elegant,  a  home  is,  it  is  made  more 
pleasapt  and  beautiful  by  flowers.  Some 
plants  you  know,  such  as  the  geranium  and 
hyacinth,  will  blossom  nicely  in-doors,  and 
the  ivy,  with  its  graceful-twining  stem  and 


pretty  wax-like  leaves,  seems  to  enjoy  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  window  garden.  I  suppose  nearly 
all  of  the  Cousins  have  a  room  in  their  houses 
where  a  fire  is  kept  constantly  burning. 
When  I  think  though,  I  remember  that  one 
Cousin  wrote  me  last  Summer  that  he  lived 
in  a  log-house  a  hundred  years  old.  It  might 
be  difficult  to  keep  plants  in  Winter  in  such  a 
house  as  that,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know*  that 
the  Rural  visits  suoh  homes  as  well  as  the 
most  elegant  ones. 

But  I  was  going  to  advise  all  of  the  Cousins 
to  learn  how  to  grow  house-plants.  Those 
who  have  made  no  begiuning  for  a  window 
garden,  will  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  start 
one  now,  when  the  ground  is  frozen  and  all 
out-door  plants  are  at  rest.  There  is  nothing 
to  make  it  impossible,  however,  if  one  can 
obtain  the  plants.  Geraniums  anti  some  other 
plants  are  very  readily  grown  from  slips, 
that  is  by  taking  off  the  eud  of  a  growing 
branch  and  planting  it  in  a  pot  or  box,  the 
same  a«  if  it  had  a  root.  If  kept  moist,  and 
in  a  warm  place,  slips  made  in  this  way  will 
almost  always  grow,  and  if  they  do  well  will 
bloom  in  a  few  weeks.  The  boys  may  think 
that  taking  care  of  flowers  is  girls’  work, 
but  I  am  sure  it  will  do  any  boy  good  to  learn 
how  to  take  care  of  a  window  garden,  so  that 
the  plants  will  always  look  fresh,  and  will 
bloom  nicely.  I  have  not  written  just  what 
I  expected  to,  but  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 

N.  Y.  Ag.  Ex.  Station.  Uncle  Elm. 
- »  »  ♦ 

AN  INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM  AN 
OREGON  COUSIN. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  had  thought  we 
would  have  learned  all  about  watermelon 
culture  ere  this,  but  it  seems  the  Club,  usually 
so  prompt  when  subjects  for  discussion  are 
proposed,  have  fallen  asleep  over  the  melon 
question,  or  perhaps  they  have  left  It  for  me. 
Well,  I  should  like  to  tell  them  all  about  it, 
but  refrain  for  several  good  reasons.  Indeed, 
to  be  candid  I  have  had  but  little  experience, 
never  having  raised  any  of  my  own,  but  will 
say  that  I  thiuk  many  make  a  mistake  in 
planting  before  the  ground  gets  sufficiently 
warm,  causing  the  melons  to  never  forget 
their  Spring  chills  soon  enough  to  make  a 
good  growth,  even  if  they  find  the  courage  to 
show  themselves  at  all.  Some  one  has  advised 
planting  the  seed  in  squares  of  sod  to  start 
them  and  then  transfer  them  to  the  garden 
when  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Why  might 
they  not  be  started  in  fruit  cans,  kept  under 
glass  or  otherwise  protected  till  the  ground  is 
warm  enough  to  receive  them  ?  By  having  a 
large  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  cans  for 
drainage,  the  plants  could  be  readily  removed 
without  disturbing  the  roots. 

While  speaking  of  gardening,  I  will  add 
for  those  who  like  the  Chrysanthemum  aud 
know  not  how  easily  it  is  increased  by  cut¬ 
tings,  that  by  taking  cuttings  in  April,  put¬ 
ting  them  down  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  shading  from  the  light  for  a  week  or  two 
they  will  almost  certainly  live  and  bloom  by 
Fall.  By  pinching  off  the  top  after  they  get 
a  foot  or  more  high,  they  will  throw  out  side 
branches  and  give  more  bloom. 

Thanks,  Miss  Lois,  for  the  information  as  to 
how  we  may  increase  the  number  of  our  peach 
trees!  Our  peach  yield  was  not  very  large 
this  year,  sister  and  1  gathering  the  entire 
crop  in  one  day.  But  as  there  were  only  five 
peaches  we  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  the 
house  without  much  fatigue,  the  greatest  ex¬ 
ertion  being  to  keep  from  eating  them.  Jack 
Frost  nipped  our  box  plants  last  night.  lie 
took  off  so  many  for  us  last  year  we  deter¬ 
mined  tooutwit  him  this  Fall.  But,  alas!  it 
was  so  “Jong ago”  we  had  forgotten  ourselves 
until  he  so  sharply  reminded  us  that  a  repeti- 
tiou  of  the  same  lesson  again  and  again  was 
frequently  needed  ere  we  learned  topt  oflt  by  it. 

I  must  not  close  without  complimenting  the 
cousins,  one  aud  all,  for  their  entertaining  ai  d 
instructive  letters.  Also  Unel«  Mark  for  his 
success  lu  making  our  portion  of  the  Rural 
profitable  and  interesting.  A  merry  Christmas 
to  all,  and  to  all  a  happy  New  Year! 

Your  niece,  Loretta  Brown. 
Linn  Co. ,  Oregon. 

- »  ♦♦ - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Your  invitation 
in  this  week’s  Rural  to  the  Cousins  to 
send  plans  for  a  new  heading  in  our  depart¬ 
ment  is  very  kind,  so  1  inclose  a  plan  which 
I  think  you  will  not  accept,  as  it  is  not  very 
good.  I  also  wish  to  take  part  in  the  next 
discussion,  if  you  accept  inclosed;  if  you  thiuk 
fit,  all  right.  How  about  those  badges  ?  I 
close,  wishing  you  a  Merry*  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year  1  Yours,  respectfully, 

New  York  City.  Don  Folinno. 

[Thanks  for  your  prompt  reply  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  design  for  heading.  Won’t  you 
suggest  something  neat  for  badges? — U.  M.J 

Uncle  Mark: — My  watermelons  were  a 
failure.  I  gathered  sumac  this  Fall  when  we 
first  came  here;  we  stripped  the  leaves  but 
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'  THE  VICTORY 

CORN  MILL. 

The  only  mill  that  Is  a 
A.romp'etr  Mticcttnn  In  grlnd- 
XtftiiKenrn  and  cob  together. 
»  W,'  defy  competition  on  this 
Mud  of  grinding-  It  iiIko 
grinds  shelled  corn  and  alt 
other  kind*  of  grain,  coarse 
or  line,  ns  desired.  Capac¬ 
ity  ten  to  twenty  bushels  per 
(?,  h  o  u  r.  Self  -  sharpening 
plates,  and  warrunted  in 
SS  every  respect. 

-  TIKrtlAS  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


Mill  Manufactory, 
-JgZ.  Established  1851. 
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™ r  Complete  Flouring  and 
Corn  Mills. 
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PERSONALS. 

Gov.  McHenry  of  Louisiana,  has  after  all, 
given  Kellogg  his  certificate  of  election  for 
tbe  Third  District  of  Louisiana,  ao  th  at  Kel¬ 
logg  w  ill  move  to  the  House  next  session  of 
Congress  from  the  Senate  where  he  holdsase.it 
at  present,  ' 

Queen  Victoria  has  conferred  a  baronetcy 
upon  William  John  Clarke,  a.  siipep  farmer  in 
Austr  ilia  and  president  of  the  West  Bourke 
Agricultural  Association. 

George  Gay,  who  died  poor  near  Wheat  - 
land,  Oregon,  rpcently,  was  once  the  richest 
man  in  Lhe  Northwest.  His  herds  of  cattle 
roamed  over  what  are  now  the  populous 
counties  of  Yamhill  and  Polk  and  iu  1843  he 
built  the  first  brick  house  in  Oregou. 

The  Grund  Duke  Vladimir  of  Russia,  at 
present  iu  Paris,  possesses  herculean  strength. 
As  a  i  evidence  of  it,  it  is  related  that  when 
he  visits  one  of  his  intimate  friends  and  does 
not  find  him  at  home  lie  is  accustomed,  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  his  card,  so  leave  a  piece  of 
silver  money,  which  he  doubles  with  his 
fingers  as  easily  as  if  it  were  but  a  bit  of 
cardboard. 

-  -  «  «  * 

***“  In  choosing  allies,  lock  to  their  power 
as  well  as  to  their  will  to  aid  you.”  In  choos¬ 
ing  a  remedy  for  bowel,  Uver  and  kidney 
diseases  try  Kidney  Wort,  and  you  will  never 
regret  it.  If  y<  u  are  subject  to  ague  y»>u 
must  be  sure  to  keep  your  Imr,  bowels  and 
kidneys  in  good  free  condition.  When  so 
you  will  be  safe  from  all  at  tacks  — Adv. 
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J.  M.  THORBURN  <fc  CO., 
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He  a  dache 

BANISHED 

tar-No  matter  what  cause,  etek.  nervous,  neurul- 
glc,  dvspep'lo.  Which  Is  it?  it  can  be  effectually 
removed _ *v 

J  SON’S  1 

&  CHAMOMILE'  P/LLS.  f 

PRFFPftra  E'KPRTSSLr  TO  CUR  £  /ff 

LL  cure  HEADACHE  of  ail  toms  //[I 

EURALG/A.  NERVOUSNESS  k  7 
_  DYSPEPSIA .  Iff! 
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rsc-siMiLg  sic  nature  on  every  box. 


.T,Til^'LCV!!!:'ll.n.,VVJ{’,'um  or  <*tlier  harmful 

aA,g$n  Anff>  highly  recommended. 

r  \V Tt„„rtt,ft,,o"1,  Wholesale  Agent,  for  Dr. 
O.  w .  Benson:  s  Remedies,  U  •  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


WEALTHY  FARMERS ™othe**w,sh|nsr 

business  and  reside  In  a  p.lt-v,  ran  have  a  circular  with 
cuts  of  a  FINE  RESIDENCE  for  "all^m  rosy  teTrns 

by  writing  to  JOHN  H.  JOH NSOnT 

_ «•  Agent  Nprlngflold.  Ohio. 

P  I  n  n  fl  J?,KW  StLl.k?  Hoveled  Edge  and 

I  1  K  II  V  pk'uffio  Vl-ltlng  Cards,  lineal  qualify, 
!.  fl  Si  1 1  \  l|trge»t  variety  ,m(1  lowest,  prices,  50 
w  £4  II  w  U  cnfonior*  with  name  10l\,  a  present  wiui 

each  ordor.  Clinton  Bros  ft  Co.,  Cllutonvlle,  Conn. 

6G8D  COFFEEM* 

Agent*’  Profit*  $ti  to  $10  per  day,  at  home. 
Address  SHEPARD  BROS.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ileal  ©.state. 


TRUE  MERIT  REWARDED. 

I  he  New  Jersey  State  Agncultui  a l  So¬ 
ciety  off  r  el  a,  premium  at  the  Slate  Fair 
(1882)  for  the  “  t  est  recent  invention  vi 
ha>m  Machine/  if.”  Ir  this  j  ro, *?  essive  age, 
when  so  mane  inventions  of  real  merit  are 
j  ut  upon  the  market,  tv  mpetition  urn  high. 
The  a  card  was  given  to  ths  u  A  CMS  ” 
Pulverizing  Harrow ,  i  Hod  ( •'  ‘usher  «£•  Lcv- 
eler,  which,  has  hem  end  is  now  advertiser l  in 
ovr  columns.  From  personal  observati  >n  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  Part  this  imple¬ 
ment  well  deserved,  the  award.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  thoio'igh  jmtrcrisation,  can 
hardly  l e  oinr  est imaterl ,  aud  it  is  stator l  <n 
competent  authority  that  ••  one  dollar  per 
acre,  with  si  ch  pulverizers  the  Holler, 
Plank-drag  ami  common  Harrow,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  yield,  jive  to  ten  bushels  j>er  acre. 
'Phis  same  work  may  he  performed  more 
cheaply  and  easily  by  using  the  “  A  GME  ” 
Pu.verUing  Harrow,  Plod  Crusher  c &  Lea¬ 
der.  The  great  hene/U,  therefore,  mnjernd 
on  farmers  by  the  general  introduction  of 
this  implement  becomes  obvious.  If  the  jive 
hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  raised  an¬ 
nually  in  the  United  States,  on  forty  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  land,  could  he.  so  easily  in¬ 
creased  hot  three  bushels  pm  acre  above  cost, 
it  would  add  more  than  a  hundred  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  to  the  product  of  the,  Union 
(d)ove  actual  expense,  or  above  all  outlay  for 
implemen  ts  and,  the  labor  of  using  them.  By 
assisting  in  the  wider  introduction  of  this 
efficient  implement,  enterprising  farmers 
and  citizens  would  promote  the  substantial 
interests  of  the  whole  country.''1  {idee page 
875  this  paper.) 


Lawrence,  Kansas. 


?ro®5S?|  HS-S 

,'.r.  ,r,i  ai''R>nnl  Ihuik  In  New  iurkCltv 

piulitnblc  Send  to*'  circular  tcT* 

dunces  and  sample  documents. 

W  !’  HKliKlNS,  sec 

MEW  FARM 


500  farm#  described.  Slaps  of  Virginia, /Tr  „ 

1  II.  L.  STAPLES  A  CO.,  Richmond,  Vu.  Zt)C. 


1 


o/lRGINIA  FARMS  &  MILLS* 

^>/  fOR  SALK  A.EXCSAU5L.  WRITE (Qfi  FREE  ^£41  [STATE 

y JOURNAL R.B.GHAFFIN  &  CO..  RICHMOND.^  WW 


I  lUn?  -Agricultural,  Grazing,  Fruit  and  Timber, 
LAllUu  *n  ey  anu  Teun.  A 1  ro,  chuitanoega  t_ltv 
property  For  calaloguc  send  green  stamp 
to  J  N  BROWN,  132  Vine  St .  ClncliiuaU.  Ohio 

GtENE.SRK  V  vi.1  )■:  Y  FARMS  FOR  SALK.  -  Some 
A  Of  the  finest  residences  in  the  Valley,  near  U.  R 
Inqui  re  room  of  JOHN  BHKLDON , 

Fort  (TollbiH.  Colorado 


gletv  ^wDUcation,3. 


Musical  Gifts 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

(IE M S  OF  ENGLISH  SONG. 

The  uewtstl  and  beat  guuvrul  coltuutton. 

MUSIC’AE  FAVORITE. 

The  uewost  collection  of  the  best  Plano  Music. 

MINSTREL  SONGS,  Old  and  New. 

The  most  popular  Melodies  In  the  world. 

FRANZ’S  ALBUM  OF  SONGS. 

•  Uuequaled  array  Of  uermau  gems. 

BEAUTIES  OF  SAC  RED  SONG. 

Large  numbers  ol'  the  be»t  songs. 

The  above  are  types  or  ahout  thirty  volumes  each 
containing  more  chan  2UJ  pages,  sheet  music  size, 
and  filled  with  tin-  very  best  selected  music  of  ts 
Class,  all  pc, manently  valuable,  and  all  neat  anil 
elegant  Hooks.  Price  of  each;  plain,  $2-U0,  Iu  cloth. 
$2..SU;  gill,  $3.00. 

THE  NORWAY  MUSK’  ALBUM  Is  a  splen¬ 
did  and  unique  lmoit,  filled  with  Norse  music 
and  Runic  Rh.»  me*,  such  us  Longfellow  loved, 
and  Ole  B  ill  best  Intern' eted,  and  costs  $2.5u 
plain;  $J.Ui  In  cloth ;  td.uo  gilt. 

Sk.no  for  Lists,  describing  our  attractive  and  suseful 
Hook,  ot  MuhicuI  Literature  §1  to  *2),  our 
collections  of  classical  music,  Sonatas  of  Mozart 
or  Beethoven  ($3  per  vol.)  &c..  &G. 

Auy  book  mailed  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON&CQo  Boston, 

.i.CHAS.  H,  DITSON  &  00.,  813  BROADWAY  ,  N.  Y. 


A*I&kBSlV  I  i^N1N|f ®„8THEviARS^ 

QErnQ  Forth©  MERCHANT  on  our  Mew  Planl^ 

For  the  MARKET  GARDENER 

the  private  family  eccnQ 

&■»  sia?  W  Crown  by  ntir.«SPilvfta  on  our  own  Farmal^jfcfc^w 

r-f  Hnnilsmne  Illustrated  Catalogue  n.nd  Rural  Register  FREE  TO 
MERCHANTS.  SKND  ITS  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST.  ] 

DAVID  LANDRETH&S0NS,SEED6R0WERS.PHIL4DELP!UA 


S’ulliratious. 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD  CROP!  TO  CELL  AT  GOOD  P3I3ES1 
Hits  constitutes  I’ ro  ft  table  Punning!  Our 
Lrop  and  Market  llcpmts  arc  worth  ten  times  llie 
subscription  price  to  any  Farmer.— $1,150  a  year ! 
bainplo copy  free  !  Send  for  one.  Address 

„  ...  FARMERS'  REVIEW  CO., 

Aleut  Ion  this  paper.  .Publishers,  Chicago.  I1L 

D f CT  FAMILY  MAGAZINE, 

U  L  U  I  Two  Dollars. 

Dcmorest’s  Illustrated  Monthly. 

Sold  by  nil  Xewsdenlem  and  Postninstern. 
Send  ‘AO  coni*  tor  u  Mpeeiiuen  copy  to  W.  J  KN- 
N1NGS  DEM  OREST,  I’ublisliei,  E.  Jlth 
St.,  New  Y  ork. 

BP"  Thr  New  Volume  (19)  onminenees  with  No¬ 
vember.  8emi  FI  FTY  CENTS  for  three  months; 
It  will  satisfy  you  that  you  can  subscribe  Two  Dol¬ 
lars  for  a  year  and  get  ten  times  Its  value. 


LoDEfelloi  Caleiiihr, 


TOR  1883. 

Fine  Portrait  of  Longfellow. 

View  of  Longfellow’s  Home. 

View  of  Emerson’s  Home. 

Printed  in  Twenty  Colors. 

Beautiful  Holiday  Gifts. 

$1.00  Each. 

»*Fbr  sale  h y  all  Booksellers,  Sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the.  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  Co  .  BOSTON. 


THE  ANGEL  of  the  HOUSEHOLD.” 

A  SERIAL  STORY  of  absorbing  Inter- 
t  tit  will  be  commenced  lu  the  NOVEMBER 
number  of 

ARTHUR'S  HOME  MAGAZINE. 

Ail  N  K\V  subscribers  for  1  NS3  Will  receive  Cgfr 
the  November  and  December  numbers  oflilLL 
this  year  i  i  kmj:  n  years  ‘A  copies  83.50;  3 

co;d  s  S5.O0 ;  I  cnpln-  SO.OO;  S  »ud  one  extra, 
SI  A. 1)0  mu  specimen  number,  containing  first 
chapters  of  this  lul'-ii  Htlug  story,  send  < 

T.S.A  RTIIl'R  dk  SON.PhUadelphla.l’a  I  UC. 

AVIUM'S !  BOOK  4C; i:\TS! 

SUNUGHTand  SHADOW 

t&byJoJm  B.  Goagh~m r 

Wo  want”  moo  more  A  mutts  to  soil  till*  famous 
Evoryono  hingliB  und  cries  over  it.  Ten#  of  TUimsuinls 
an,  new  waiting  for  It.  Minister#  Sav  '(}<><!  need  if.'' 
The  tempi*  nil rw cause  i#  now  “Aoomrr/o,  and  thiol#  tno ?s  • l 
•clling  book  n*r  wtu-ii.  Now  is  the  time  to  work  tnr  Holiday 
delivery.  Bond  ter  circulars  and  see  our  Siseiul  Terms. 
A.  It.  WOUPULNGTON  As  (JO.,  ilurlfoisl.  (Joun. 

B  Words  and  Must  of  n  n  n  I  l 

ssssil 

lag  stamp  forpostage  '■'■■■  ■  — 
i\  p,  TR1FET,  25  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS 

"  '  '  "  'chTa’p- '■"“'T 

NKWNI’Al'fctti#  aNu  MAUAZINK  .  | 

[Send  (t  cents  for  catalogue  of  :i,i«i  newspapers 
.old  magazines  at.  Agents  Lowest  Club  Kates.  i 

i  Agents  wonted  ui  every  I*.  •». 

H.  a.  KKNVON,  I'.  M  .  Dwight.  Ill.  I 


rAUOTERS  and  PAHIWEK8'  SONS 

r  A  i\  \\  A  k  k  $5°  to  *150 

WV  L  .  V  I\  Vj  P£K  MON  I  Q 

During  the  lull  an  i  A  inter.  For  partL  alar#, 
Address.  J.  0.  McCORDY  ot  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pu. 

I’  ^  fm  no  S»nd  for  saninlc  cony  to 

H  g"*  B™  JOURNAL  CHICAGO,  111., 

MmJf  *  *  Published  Weekly  aud  Monthly. 


GOOD  SEED 

18 tliebaniaof  Nii-eVoar.. 


Mi^We  iiro  Iliubin/- 

*(  gniwi.n#  A  ileal- 
.J\  era  utij where. 
1  Ti/>n/>,7  f.h\/i2  lotjue 
•■X\  Fl<  iwer.  Vegebi- 
tite,  F:irra.imdTree 
tecj,  tree.  Calti- 
toiju *  J-itUr.rino 

10*  and  Plants  for 
huusennd  garden,  t>oo..sit/>-?/'iK'rno:Y,«'abM.*«<ti\.f  500 
firi/.eonan.y#on spccn.l  croim.North'n  or  SKWll’iimliuOn, 
I')  cl*.  c.'  min  awl  Farm  Surat*  Va  n  ual — Lin'  *  »ry.«1oticr;  p- 
i  :  •  '  :  i  t  ;  :"i  .  Pill  |f<H«  1  ! 

HIRAM  SISLEY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

JiMhcetCPi  N.  V-  end  fHji'Ugth  HI. 


/■\l’'Ii»wcri#,jiiid  IJig 

f  _  cctip*. (h,r 

,'l/u  CfXf  fu-’-.d  is  tested lorvi- 
, .  *-F.  <  -staJity  ami  purity, 

A  i  (At 


1 


mm. 


^ubltcatiottsi. 


To  any  one  sending  me  ten  subscribers  and  #20  for 
the  Rurai,  Nkw-Yorkkr,  I  will  present  them  with  a 
copy  of 

“Ill’S  D1UGHIER," 

"Or,  Commen  sense  for  Maid.  Wife  and  Mother,”  by 
Marlon  Harland 

Royal  12m<>,  456  pages,  "Full  out.”  Prfee,  #2.50. 
Subscriptions  may  bo  sent  from  viiiterent  offices. 

Send  money  by  reglilrred  letter,  P.  O.  money  order, 
or  draft  on  N,  Y.  Address 

H.  A.  WU1TTKHOUK  Fluvana,  N.  Y. 


■  12,500  American  aud  Foreign  News- 

—  papers  and  Magazines  at 

w  Wholesale  Rate#  to  Agents. 

Q Cm  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  $3.10. 
UUI  PETERSON'S,  $1.45. 

n.  y.  tribune,  $1.00. 

Others  at  like  low  rates  to  canvassers. 
Complete  Price  List  Free. 

W.H.MOORE, 

sagifffl  .  BROCK  PORT,  N.  Y. 

Six  Pt  emiums  Free ! 


In  thtf  nhovr*  tUiwtrntion  arrrpr'^’W”^1  Vntuislilc  und 
refill  A .ill  or  which  can  b«  oMniuotl  by  you  ab?o- 
lattfly  frc«  upon  u  riiH  tuid  conditions  mado  know  n  hwloir.  Tho 
nr  Uni*  *.  .ro  u  follows  1.  'K'ruit«fr.y  Ptot^ire  Album, 
cmitHiulUjt  About 30  hf,iuttf‘il  DwahtoinawJ^  PicturiM,  n-pr^scut- 
iuic  a  %*:#r :*'» s  of  xu»*j»rc*;^i  unit  *ttl  curiuu>  suid  Talc  forfrlRU  postage 
rttiiinp*;  tin:  pin!  iu  is*  cuufuim-d  In  this  nihuni  are  v^rv  desirable 
lor  <i«*ror:iri)j«  tnncy  aTrlcie*,  aernp book*.  ii.  IVkrt  ^!ut© 
Mrmornniliiui  Hook,  a  most  nfioful  little  urlLMc  for  tho 
poelvl.  If  h.ix  aj\  xitinat '  »ImUi  daijvh,  hihI  in  pro Yidod  with 
jionoiL  It  l  hand-omely  hound  iu  imUnifon  cloth,  wUh  a  pretr y 
cHnoino  upon  the  cover.  3.  Sr<*u!  \V  uldi  tdiuin.  ThUi^a 
'Ui  1,  pollahv.1  dt»Hl  chain,  ot h<vpd Kotm*  pattern,  <V  oh^lTiorthi^ 
hind  nlv.iv  (  L»  A*  rural  and  iu  K^od  txkt^,  and  It  ix  nccalrsuto 
M  that  H  i>  mjiv  durable*  *.  ltnltHtli»n  Uonil  Hrcainfc 
i'iit,  A  hrni<1>om'i  la«11o«*  pin,  In  rlno  miltA'Imi  coral,  of  the  new, 
nyiuh  and  very  diMlmblo  liar  psttorn,  Will  war  for  yciir*. 
6  Vrrv  hitndy  ftir  <vifr;  in*  silver 

]  1  < : . i • '  •  i  .  ' : .  -  '  cue  •  with  steel 

'  .  ntntiKt-c  nud  I'jlt  rt  i-oi.  17.  IVof.  Hellrr's  %1  nt* It*  Trick 
<’ur<l«.  with  which  Vim  r;tti  jw-rfnrm  u.  nnmhcf  nf  scrnilugly’ 
impoKlblc  ttidtN,  myviifvuiK  nil  sour  friomlx,  TIiumi  are  all 
valuable  ami  unoful  ankles,  t-icli*  or*o  Ui.FfuaQeil  pieciwoly  as 
r**|irea.*rircHj-  K»*id  ou,  and  *',n  how  f  cey  mof  all  he  ohtalm  d  ns 
no  iuy' um!  A\  n  pttbl^h  a  >*ph  iiiIkI  I.  ■  mrr,  Acrioul- 

turai  lid  Huuiu  Pi  per  culled  I'tittu'TU  nnd  Knrin* hirr«», 
•s  puvre.  ■U'COluwn  iiiu>irr»t»'d  Joarual»  coutaiuitis  epIeiuJld  »toriiw, 
xkuuihca  m»l  Farm,  Cnrdca  end  Household  hluta  and 

re  li**v  urtuth-A  mi  fmnio  dfiHirtti.m,  m t  and  humor,  rvpilhc*  tor 
die  viKMtv.  ue vv  <  i’cntM,  ei  *.  U  i  -  a  |a>Nr  fu  ll  ol  Vnhmhiv  tnfor- 
iiiaMiiii  aud  n'u.mciucnt  for  every  miunburol  the  fimilv,  and  is 
hiithlr  prt/'A  Mhofover  Known.  M  alun#  ro  Inirodnoe  th»*  paper 
into  lnmxifhuld*  where  U  U  mu  ttlri’iiil/  Known,  wo  now  iniku  tho 

following  nxtmo'iiinarf/  off* r :  /  ’purl  recttpl  of  oillv  Fifty 

CYnJa  in  pwrajf:  r  Mdfi,  ice  i •■■'!''  *hd  mid  Film 

/or  On  Pi  ViMit4,  mui  fo<*  vdli  ,i*o  Fw  >tA<i  Po*t-pnid» 

iht:  six  Valuable  mid  I'selAil  Prumium^  after#  (j teicr'ibea. 
\roohnixe  mithiuii  Ini’  the  pruuiium>  ;  tliry  -sea  fitm/nui  to  at* 
it'ho  s>itnrRifjo  /  •*  tbo  papAr.  TUts  luaiatu  oppurtfiuiTy  and  a 
PTont  tuvr^tlr  .  Wilt  von  not  take  advanue.;  of  it  t  I/pou  nr«  not 
yrrStcJly  '  An  tho  yi^er  and  pr*mi\' m»,  ui*  will  cheer- 

fully  refund  (i.c  mwnry.  A*  to  our  rvH-shility  w.?  refftr  to  the 
publisher  of  nuv  newspaper  In  X«*w  York-  Vor  $2.00  we  will 
send  live  subscription*  to  the  jiaper  and  tlvo  aeta  of  nr#m lu m s  ; 
ih  ret  ypp.  hv  irottlug  four  or  your  friends  to  send  with  you,  you 
will  O'vme  vowr  owu  free,  t^eud  at  oneo.  Addr<*sH. 

s.  U.  llOCitt'.,  rtiblLJur.  a  I*.trk  Place,  New  York* 


Kg&gi 


y/srs^i 


TheOnlyPerfect 


JIewingWachine.  4 

SIMPLEST. LATEST  IMPROVED/4 

MOST  DURABLE  &  'YV**' 


V  V  ^  AND  MAKE  HOME 

^VeW^OME^EWING^^^ 

^OUnionSquare  N.^c1bcagqN  Fll.°' 

ORANGE  MASS. OR  ATLANTA  GA. 


“ORISTK  i  vir.,  ' ’ f  i " 1  *°lRlmr$tnVhiUzlewit 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

\Ve  arc  now,  anil  have  been  lor  six  years  ofTeri 
PUlCIUlDMS  nl-  Gold  Uiuuli  >Iiii>*  Itosr  ai 
\>‘  liite’IVa  fieri  Dinner  Set*.  Silvern  aye,  Japs 
ese  (lomls,  etc.,  as  inUne.enie.ms  io  order _ln  my 
quantities,  or  yet  up  Clubs  lor  our  1  KA  ami *  Or  *’*- 
Teas  of  till  Kinds  from  250  to  75  eta.  would 
pleased  to  send  you  full  lYiee  and  l'remxum  List  up 
request  try  postal. 

GREAT  LONDON  TEA  COMPANY, 

80t  WaBhiURtmi  Slreet,  Bouton. 


of  Horse. 
CAPACITY  OF 

SIIELLER 

30  bushels  pr  hour. 


Swindler*  Abroad. 

If  any  one  lias  represented  that  we  are  In  any  way 
interested  in  any  bogus  bitters  or  stuff  with  the  word 
“  Hops"  in  their  name  cheating  honest  folks,  or  that 
we  will  pay  any  Of  their  bills  or  debts,  they  are  frauds 
and  swindlers,  and  the  victims  should  punish  them 
We  deal  in  and  pay  only  the  bills  for  the  genuine 
Hop  Bitters,  the  purest  and  best  medicine  on  earth. 

Hor  Bitters  Manofacttjrino  Co. 

Get  Rich. 

When  Hops  arc  $1  20  per  pound  as  now.  an  acre  will 
yield  $i,(J00  profit,  and  yet.  the  best  family  m<  diclne 
on  earth  Hop  Bitters,  coutalu  the  same  quantity  of 
Hons  and  are  sold  at  the  same  price  llxed  years  ago, 
although  Hops  now  are  twenty  times  higher  than 
then .  liaise  Hops,  get  rich  In  pocket;  usp.  Hop  Bitters 
anc.  get  rich  in  health. 


>Pe  ELDREDGE-V 

SEWING  MACHINE 

- C — •  - - - - 

JUST  WHAT 
%  TR  Y  IT  km 

A^  BE  CONVINCED  THATITJUSTLY 

: :  Leads  the  world. 

Eldredge  s.m.co  . 
New  York  8c  Chicago* 


DEC  §3 


KEEP  THE  SYSTEM 


r  regular  with  Tropic  Fruit 

.  Laxative,  and  you  will  al- 

'  a^)  iAv  \  ways  feel  and  look- well- 

f  J  ,\Ti^^y\Itl8  better  than  pills  and 

il...  the  usual  purgatives.  Un- 

^  like  them,  It  does  not  sick’ 

Urw.  7|  ibb  _  en  or  woakeu  the  stomach. 

J  Y  ^  r*  *ie  dose  18  small,  the  taste 
’W7TC~ if' ■'  delicious.  Ladles  and  chll- 

dreullkelt.  Try  a  25  cent 
\r  box  and  you  will  be  sure 

to  adopt  it  as  a  family  necessity. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  BRADLEY 


Young  Cavalier  — "You  hold  on  where  you  are,  Mary  Jane,  till  I  ketch  him,  then  I’ll 
fetch  him  round  und  you  kin  erallop  him  all  over — Whooo  bo  1” 


How  We  Test  Seeds. 


A  Rare  Opportunity 


SB 


ROAD  CART. 

Gentlemen  buy  them  for  their  Road  Driving. 

Business  Men  use  them  for  Running  About. 

Physicians  Drive  them  In  their  Practice. 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Vehicles. 
They  are  Easily  Drawn  when  the  Roads  are  Bad 
Their  Use  Saves  High-priced  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  is  so  Safe  for  Ladles  and  Children 
to  Use. 

Three  .Styles,  weighing  from  !H)  lbs.  to  IG0  lbs. 
Prices rrom»55. 00  to  »S0  00. 

First-class  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them. 

S'  ml  for  Illustratea  Price  List. 

Bit  A I)  BEY  A  COMPANY, 

(Established  tsSA)  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BRLINIG,  FRONEFIELD  &  OO.’S 

VEGETABLE 

Cattle  Powder, 

t  lalmB  to  be  the  seldom  falling  cure  for  all  sicknesses 
of  Horses,  Cattle,  Swine  or  Eoullry.  Furthermore,  It 
will  inckkask  THB  YIKno  OF  M  .I.K  AND  Bctthk  In  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  over  25  per  cent.;  fattens  on  one- 
fourth  LhbH  kk-ko.  If  Si  years  of  popularity,  many 
hundreds  of  gross  yearlv  sales,  with  thousands  of 
written  testimonials  volunteered  us,  are  sufllelent 
endorsements  In  behalf  of  tills  Powder  to  rank  it  as 
tub  ui'.rtT,  such  honors  we  really  possess.  Apply  for 
our  booh  of  particulars,  free . 

Try  one  pack.  Price,  25  cents,  postage  paid. 

F.  A  MILLER,  Philadelphia,  l’u  Proprietor. 

In  writing  please  mention  Kurai.  Nbw  Youkkr. 


(View  of  a  Section  of  our  Seed  Trials  in  Greenhouse.) 

Probably  from  the  fact  that  our  long  experience  as  Practical  Gardeners  made  us  realize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  more  strongly  than  most  seed  dealers,  wc  very  early  in  our  career  as  seedsmen  inaugurated 
the  practice  of  testing  all  seeds  before  selling  ;  this  wc  were  enabled  the  more  readily  to  do  from  our 
possessing  not  only  extensive  grounds,  but  the  best  equipped  greenhouse  establishment  in  this  country, 
which  gave  us  opportunities  at  all  seasons  to  carry  on  the  practice.  From  the  comparatively  small 
tests  begun  in  rg-.\  this  practice  has  extended  and  become  so  systematized,  that  the  past  season  It 
required  the  entire  use  of  one  of  our  largest  greenhouses  for  our  seed  tests  during  the  fall  and  winter  ; 
ana  after  wauls  in  spring,  in  the  open  ground,  wc  had  set  out  many  thousand  plants  representing  the 
stocks  in  Vegetable  Seeds  alone  of  over  qoo  growers.  Our  illustration  above  is  a  reproduction  ol  a 
section  of  our  Seed-testing  Greenhouse  as  it  appeared  last  winter.  All  these  tests  arc  carried  on  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Prensii  Henijrrson  and  the  other  members  of  the  firm,  arul,  as  the  author 
of  “  Garden tng  for  f 'refit,"  has  had  as  long  and  as  varied  an  experience  as  mo  ,t  men  in  operations 
connected  with  the  soil,  it  will  he  seen  that,  wc  are  placed  inn  position  to  judge  not  only  us  to  the 
germinating  properties,  hut,  what  Is  of  far  more  importance,  the  purity  of,  and  the  kinds  of  seeds 
best  suited  for  alt  gardening  purposes,  if,  therefore,  you  can  buy  seeds  as  cheaply  from  us— and  we 
think  that  if  you  will  compare  puces  you  will  find  that  you  can — it  will  certainly  be  to  your  interest 
to  do  so.  {^"Catalogue  of  “  Everything  for  the  Garden  ”  mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  Sc  CO., 

35  &,  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


VETERAN  CORN  SHELLER  and  ONE  HORSE  POWER 

GO  ^  2214  Revolutions  of  Tumbling  Rod  to  one  round 


Power  suited  for  Running  - 

Churns,  Pumps  and  all  light  farm  work. 

t3T  Write  for  Circulars.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sandwlcn,  Ill. 


r 


GRAPE 


N JI  l  I  I.  FKU1T  PLANTS.  1 
Tit  KICK.  IIe»<i<iuurl<*i-H  for 

the  unrivalled  New  Currant 


Low  Prices.  Mailing  a  Specialty'.  !  rl 
WATKR  POWLW  Free  Catalogues 


■FAY’S  PROLIFIC. 

alogues.  GKO.  8.  J0SSELYN, 


VINES, 

Thoroughbred  LAND  and  m 
Fredonla,  New  York. 


i  Valuable  Premiums  sent 


bThe  Vttivakt*  nod  uirfal  at'ticlf's  J  * 

(Hunt rated  above  man  It*  obtained  by  I  II  , 

every  reader  of  thti  rubHoohon  alto- 

lately  FrM  »»f  Cnurtfc.  Read  thi *  advertisement 
c artfully, /»r  it  frrc*rnUau  opportunity  «»*cA  a*  i*  seldom 
met  wlt/i ,  Wt'  puhli*h  a  ojihrodhl  I.iH'rnry,  Attilculturo^  0W‘l 
HoukNioM  pjMMtf  called  Tlir.  Iturul  Home  JourinU. otuih 
number  of  which  ftoiLfain*  <*lpM.  Urg*  ihirvm,  32  col  urn r»M,  prnfuHpty 
illufii utC'l,  and  ttlJed  with  valimbh:  hint*  unri  •wjMCHttoii* 
Farmer*  Oiirdmttr  and  H<m*vwlfc.  ul* o  ffph>od!i:  .Su»rio»,  SKt-tohrs 
and  FiM'iiih,  tiMirfu)  Kuuwlcdjrc,  I.ndf<»n'  FatatV  Wort*  ami 
Hutmit,  Rxnosarc*  of  Humbug-*.  lIvsidinK  fOT  tht*  Young,  N ♦•w*., 
etc.  It  I*  roploro  with  VtttuJLhh*  luformminn.  .ind  Hrth^LTU'flK 
often  hod  In  !t  Hlnglrt  iHBin:  MiimY  him  or  z«ligg"bticMi  WOHll  twiou 
the  r.oxt  of  it  vvitt  if  nuhiailptlo  fl.  N\  i^hiuc  0j  ilitro»1UCt*  this 
splutxlid  pMp«*j  into  thournind*  of  limn' -  whcieltl*  not  nlmulv 
low  lh£  unpnrinl  U  >•  offvi  -  l  port 
receipt  of  only  Fifty  iVnt**  i#a  j'Otrayr  etamp*  nr  r  ill  send 
The  Kuril  I  Ifovite  •fuiiriiHl  for  One  Yeur,  and  tvt  urlt  also 
send  Free  and  po-r  paid  Sl«  \  ulunble  »m<1  Useful  Prem¬ 
ium*.  as  foUOMl  t,  Nerop  Piet  lire  AHmiim.  wnwlmiiK  i  I 
beautiful  <*0ihn»*od  j»ii*t ii in  m.su^  color  and  varitm'  d< 
verv  dMnirahlfl  fur  iweaiHUiift  fniioy  .»rrirw*H,  n»r  wrap-boob *,  rrc. 
2.  LmJleHv  l-uee  Tl«w  »5lnoh«A  lotnr.  Hint  of  vary  Tfcuj  dwpn  ; 
will  l>**  lure  u»  pled**  tht*  UdinM.  3.  A<IJ*i*tut>le  \\  oteii  Key. 
Thi*  I*  a  Her  that  will  wind  any  watch,  mu  ndjn*t*  li»tli  to  nt 
any  pout,  it  lx  )is*n'l,*otittf.lf  Pol^bcd.und  (•  a  iuoi*t  usofYil  utid 
bamly  article  for  any  one.  4.  Etchant  furnvHiUi  l  liisrer 
Rlnilt.  fet  lady  or  gimOcman,  with  v»>ld-pJiu«  'l  w>p  nnd  Tianin- 
place.  Thin  tM  n  jin-mv  And  one  that  Will  Inxt  n  HlV-lllne. 

5.  1  le out  I  fill  LiiiKe**  Jel.  Ilrouoh*  at  h.tndAdnu  PuUCrD, 
neat  Una  i.lvllah,  und  will  la  T  >  lilo- Mill'-,  b.  The  Myatle 
Orm'le,  or  Combinnt»on  l’ords>  liy  the  «Wi  of  which  you  ami  tell 
any  number  or  OtthlbofH  Mioa^litQf  hy  member*  of  a  company,  tell 
the  affcaof  your  frierid>,  * -Ut.  Tbe>**  article*  ur*'  all  VAlualile  arid 
useful,  warranted  as  represented,  and  very  mi  liable  for  Christmas 
presents.  Remember,  wc  «end  all  tbe  rirviuiutn*  described  above, 
six  111  narober,  fret  to  any  i»n«  Hriid)nR  fitly  cent*  for  n  year*- 
subscription  to  Tirrc  Rqkai.  Hg.mk  JoowAt.  Thi*  ia  a  wobder- 
ful  bargain  !  Do  not  fail  to  take  nilva&MW of  It,  Am  you  may  never 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  *n  much  for  *u  little  money ! 
Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed  nr  monev  refunded!  an  to  our 
reliability  ,  wc  refer  to  the  publisher  Of  any  viewnpaiier  in  New 
York  For  $2.00  we  will  tend  five  subscriptions  to  the  paper  and 
live  sew  ol  ihe  premiums;  therefore  bv  getting  four  of  your 
neighbors  to  send  wFh  you,  you  will  secure  your  own  paper  and 
premiums  free.  Address, 

F.  M,  LITTON,  RuhUaber,  Ji?P»rkPliMJ©»ISew\  ork. 


STEVENS  FRENCH  RUHR 


FEED  MILLS. 
The  cheapest 
and  best,  mills 
In  the  world. 

Prices  #80  and 
upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  dis¬ 
count  Send  for 
ctrcul  ars  to 
A .W  STEVENS 
&  SON. 

o;  Auburn,  N.  V. 

Mention  this 
paper. 


iHIYIOHS  and  FAR 

AN  MAKE  , 

lng  the  Fall  and  Winter.  F 
res*.  J.  ft  MnOURDY  fe  CO 


ARaiCRF’  SONS 

?  $50  to  $150 

^  PER  MONTH 

r.  For  particulars, 

PhlladelphliL,  Pl 


FIRST  PREMIUM 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
tor  sule.  MILTON  A.  LAIN, 
West. town,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


<  plendld  !  50  Latest  Style  ohronto  cards,  name  on 
3oa*e.  Prem.  with  8  pks,  E .  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven  Ct 


IMPROVED  EVAPORATORS 

Evaporate  MAPLE  SAP  taster  and  with 
less  fuel  than  auy  apparatus  known,  con  se 
queutly  make  lighter  colored  and  higher 
flavored  sugar.—  ...  — 

Send  postal  for  \T*'V  _W  . 


Send  postal  for 
circulars  and  tes¬ 
timonials. 

VERMONT 
FARM  MACHINE 
COMPANY, 

Rt'llnw,  Falls  Ft. 


{.GreatAmerican 

T 


Good  News 


LADIES! 


Get  up  Clulm  for  our  CELEBRATED  TK  \S  and  sc- 
curt- u  bi'i.uiiful  MOSS-ROSK  or  GOLI). BAM) 
TEA-SET  (41  ph  ecs),  uur  own  Importation.  One  of 
t  hose  beautiful  tea-sets  given  away  to  the  party  semi 
lug  u  club  for  #25.  This  Is  the  greatest  inducement 
ever  ottered.  Send  In  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup 
of  GOOD  TKA.  anil  at  tnOHamr  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  t>b.  ate  .  3Go., 
and  too.  per  pound.  Excellent  Teas  ode  and  tide., and 
very  best  from  (ifie.  to  Sic.  When  ordering  he  sure 
and  mention  what  kind  of  l  eas  you  wuut— whether 
Oolong,  Mixed,  Japan,  Imperial.  Voung  Hyson,  Gun- 
powderor  English  Breakfast.  Wc  an  ilu  Oldest  and 
largest  Ten  Company  tu  the  business  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  commeut.  For  lull  particu¬ 
lars  uddress  THE  GREAT  AMEKIC AN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  !)1  and  33  Vesey  8t.,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  KEEP  POSTED. 

RETIJUNS  MADE  ON  DAY  OF  RECEIPT 
CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED  AND  ATTENDED  TO 
PERSONALLY. 

LEOPOLD  WEIL, 

Exporter  and  General  Commission  Merchant 
123  MERCER  .ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

ft  n  Gilt  Edge  Compliment  Cards,  with  name.'and  ele- 
qU  gunt  case,  10c.  H.  M.  Cook,  Meriden,  Conn. 


BIG 


Guaranteed  at  home.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  K.  9I1RPARD 
A  <’0.,  Clnciiinall,  O 


PAY 


DUCHESS 


Grape  Buds,  #'Ar.  per  1,0011.  A.  J.  CAY 
WOOD  &  SON,  Marlboro’,  N.  Y. 
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Poulin}  gar!?. 

BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 

In  order  that  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
not  familiar  with 
the  external  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the 
different  and  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  fowls, 
may  be  enabled  to 
note  them  at  a 
glance  we  present 
the  accompanying 
illustration  parti¬ 
ally  re  drawn  and 
re- engraved  from 
the  London  News. 

The  cuts  here  given 
are  from  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the 
p  r  i  z  e-w  inning 
birds  at  the  last 
annual  exhibition 
of  poultry  and 
pigeons  at  the 
Crystal  Palace, 

London,  but  our 
piesenc  purpose  is 
to  speak  briefly  of 
the  characteristics 
of  the  various 
breeds  here  shown. 

THE  DORKINGS. 


In  Fig.  492  No. 

I  is  a  Dorking 
Cock;  No.  2,  a 
Dorking  Pullet; 

No.  3,  a  White 
Dorking.  These 
fowls  are  favorites 
in  England  and 
are  considered  su¬ 
perior  by  some 
fowl-fanciers  here ; 
but  they  cannot 
be  raised  to  ad¬ 
vantage  here  as 
they  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy.  Yet 
they  are  not  by 
any  means  with¬ 
out  good  qualities. 

They  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to 
suit  even  the  most 
fastidious,  for  the 
table;  the  flesh  is 
considered  superi¬ 
or  to  that  of  other 
breeds  except  the 
Games;  the  beus 
are  steady  sitters 
and  good  mothers; 
the  chicks  quite 
hardy  and  mature 
early,  and  the 
cocks  are  fine- 
looking,  having  a 
stately  appear¬ 
ance.  The  fifth 
toe  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Dork¬ 
ings.  To  raise  this 
breed  successfully 
a  good  run  way  is 
required  on  clay 
or  gravelly  soil. 

The  White  Dork¬ 
ing  Bhown  at  No. 

8  is  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentative  of  its 
class.  These  are 

very  good  layers,  H^'.VbuVg.'ben" 
but  if  they  lose  in  16.  Golden 


quantity  they  make  up  in  the  quality  of  the 
eggB  produced.  It  is  said  their  eggs  average 
about  seven  or  eight  to  the  pound.  In  the 
Dorking  classes  the  competition  at  the  recent 
English  show  was  very  close,  this  old  English 
breed  still  maintaining  its  place  as  supplying 


the  best  birds  for  the  table,  whether  pure¬ 
bred  or  crossed  with  Games  or  Brahmas. 

THE  BRAHMAS. 

Perhaps  no  breed  is  better  entitled  to  the 
name  of  the  “  farmer’s  fowl  ’’  than  the  Light 
Brahma.  ItB  merits  are  everywhere  known 


and  its  praises  are  worthily  bestowed.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  first  fowl  for  eggs,  chickens 
and  flesh,  and  it  is,  furthermore,  a  handsome 
bird,  and  its  docility  together  with  its  inabil¬ 
ity  to  scale  fences  commends  it  to  all  poultry- 
men.  Especially  as  a  market  fowl  does  the 

Light  Brahma  ex- 
cel ;  its  yellow 
flesh  and  legs  are 
attractive  to  the 
popular  eye.  The 
hen  is  a  Winter 
layer,  and  the 
chicks  are  remark¬ 
ably  hardy.  But 
there  is  less  in 
favor  of  the  Dark 
Brahma,  shown  at 
No.  f >  of  the  figure, 
as  it  is  less  pro¬ 
ductive  and  less 
hardy-  than  the 
Light;  it  is  quite 
unpopular  with 
poulfcrymen  in  this 
country,  though 
in  England,  as  the 
report  of  the  re- 
c  en  t  poultry 
shows  says,  “  the 
improvement  has 
been  very  great.” 


THE  HOUDANS. 

The  H  o  u  d  a  n, 
No.  6,  Fig.  492, 
holds  as  high  a 
rank  in  France  as 
the  Dorking  does 
in  England.  It  is 
a  peculiar-looking, 
crested  fowl,  with 
mottled  plumage, 
a  good  layer  of 
fair  sized  eggs;  the 
quality  of  flesh  is 
fine.  The  fifth  toe 
is  also  found  on 
this  breed  and  at¬ 
tempts  have  been 
made,  especially 
in  France,  to  breed 
it  off,  as  by  many 
poultry-fanciers  it 
is  considered  an 
ugly  excrescence 
simply.  The  same 
may  be  said  of 
the  Dorkings.  The 
Houdans  are  easily 
reared  and  fat¬ 
tened  and  are 
worthy  a  more 
general  adoption 
into  the  poultry- 
yards  of  this  coun 
try. 

[  THE  HAMBURGH. 


VARIOUS  I1RKEOS  OF  FOWLS. 


1  DorkluK  Cock.  2,  Dorking  Pullet  3.  White  Dorking,  4,  Frnlinia  (Sir  Henry  Thompson.)  5.  Dork  Brahma.  6.  Houdan.  7,  Golden-spangled  Hamburg.  8,  Silver  s 
’  hen  9  Plymouth  Rock.  10,  Andalusian.  11,  Buff  Cochin.  12,  Silver-spangled  Hamburg.  13,  Silver  spangled  Polish.  14.  Game  Uentam  Cockerel  (black- red.)  1 
-spangled  Hamburg.  17,  Plymouth  Rock.'  IS,  Runt  Pigeon.  19,  Antwerp  non  pigeon.  30,  Pouter.  21,  Owl  Plgeou,  32,  Antwerp.  2a,  Black  East  Indian  Duck. 


This  is  one  of 
the  most  useful 
breeds  of  fowls 
the  farmer  can 
keep.  The  hens 
are  excellent  lay¬ 
ers,  being  accred¬ 
ited  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  150  per  an¬ 
num  in  the  tables. 
At  Nos.  7  and  16 
the  Golden- span¬ 
gled  Hamburgs 
are  shown,  and  at 
Nos  8  and  12  are 
the  Silver-span- 


OTsSSen  el®*-  The  general 
color  of  the  former 
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is  a  golden  or  orange-yellow,  the  feathers 
being  tipped  with  a  glossy  dark  brown  or 
blackish  point.  Of  the  latter,  the  base  color 
of  the  feathers  is  a  silvery  white,  tinged  with 
straw  color  and  margined  with  black.  It  is 
said  that  the  spangle  of  the  feathers  in  this 
breed  is  most  perfect  of  any.  Besides  these 
there  is  the  Black  Hamburg,  with  plumage  of 
glossy,  greenish- black.  All  these  fowls  are 
impatient  of  confinement  and  to  do  their  best 
they  need  extensive  runs  of  clean  pasture ; 
tney  are  great  foragers.  They  are  plump, 
compact  and  well-formed  and  beautifully 
marked,  mature  early  and  their  flesh  is  ten¬ 
der,  juicy  and  of  a  fine  flavor. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

This  bird  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  farmer 
since,  next  to  the  Light  Brahma,  there  is  no 
fowl  that  combines  so  many  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  for  bis  use.  These  fowls  are  figured  at 
Nos.  0  and  17,  and  are  becoming  so  well 
known  as  to  require  but  little  comment.  It 
is  a  heavy-bodied,  plump  fowl,  cockerels  of 
eight  months  weighing  as  many  pounds,  as 
some  have  reported.  The  hens  are  good  lay¬ 
ers  of  large  eggs,  varying  from  white  to  a 
reddish  brown.  The  pullets  are  early  layers 
and  the  cocks  are  fit  for  the  table  at  an 
early  age. 

THE  ANDALUSIAN. 

The  Andalusians  are  a  Spanish  fowl  and  re¬ 
semble  in  figure  somewhat  the  Black  Span¬ 
ish;  see  No.  10.  They  differ,  however,  in  the 
color  of  their  plumage,  which  varies  from  a 
light  slaty  blue  to  a  dove  color.  The  carriage 
is  upright  and  the  tail  held  very  erect.  This 
bird  is  considered  in  England,  where  it  is  more 
common  and  admired  than  here,  as  ranking 
next  to  the  Dorkings  as  a  table  fowl. 

THE  BUFF  COCHIN. 

The  birds  of  this  breed  are  well  esteemed 
on  account  or  their  hardiness  and  good  laying 
and  breeding  qualities.  The  Buff  Cochin, 
Fig.  492,  No.  11,  is  of  a  light  cinuamon  color, 
the  cocks  having  a  somewhat  gayer  plumage 
than  the  bens.  Some  poultry  breeders  claim 
that  no  fowl  is  better  adapted  to  our  change¬ 
able  climate  than  this,  and  that  they  require 
less  care  and  pay  better  for  their  feed  in  flesh 
and  in  quality  of  eggs  than  most  other  varie¬ 
ties.  The  Partridge  Cochins  are  beautifully 
feathered,  color  a  rich  brown  with  darker 
pencil  lings.  There  is  also  a  black  variety  that 
is  not  often  seen  except  in  tanciers’yards. 

THE  POLISH. 

For  ornamental  fowls  the  Polish— White- 
crested  Black,  White-crested  White,  Golden- 
spangled,  Bearded  silver  and  Black — are 
especially  desirable.  At  Fig.  432,  No.  13,  the 
Silver-spangled  Polish  is  represented.  The 
ground  color  of  the  plumage  Bhould  be  a  silver 
white,  with  blaek  spangles.  In  the  cock  the 
hackle  feathers  are  white,  edged  with  black. 
The  crest  should  be  fuil  and  regular.  These 
fowls  assume  their  peculiar  characteristics 
at  an  early  age,  making  them  interesting 
miniature  fowls  for  the  fancy  breeder.  They 
are  the  oldest  known  variety  in  Europe. 

THE  GAME  BANTAM. 

The  Bantams  are  among  the  most  pleasing 
fowls  for  ornament,  being  especially  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  children.  The  Game  Bantam,  No. 
14,  of  the  figure,  suould  have  a  bright  red 
plumage  and  red  eyes,  denoting  purity  of 
blood.  The  hen  should  be  of  a  rich  partridge 
brown  with  red,  fawn-colored  breast.  There 
is,  of  course,  not  much  profit  in  these  or  any 
of  the  Bantams. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE. 

The  Toulouse  is  probably,  for  all  purposes, 
the  best  breed  of  geese  that  we  have.  They 
are  large,  sometimes  attaining  a  weight  of  20 
pounds  or  more.  Pairs  have  been  known  to 
weigh  as  much  as  50  or  60  pounds.  As  to  egg- 
producing  qualities  they  are  held  by  some  to 
be  inferior  to  the  Chinese  or  Poland  fowls. 
At  No.  15  of  the  figure  is  shown  a  cut  of  a 
Toulouse  gander, 

EAST  INDIAN  DUCK. 

The  East  Indian  duck.  No.  23,  is  also  ! 
nown  as  the  Black  Labrador  and  also 
the  Buenos  Ayres  duck.  It  is  a  popular  duck 
in  England  but  is  little  known  bore.  It  has  a 
habit  of  laying  black  eggs  in  the  first  of  the 
season,  the  coloring  matter  which  consists  of 
an  oily  pigment  that  can  bs  scraped  off,  dis¬ 
appearing  after  a  few  eggs  are  laid.  The 
drak?  is  a  handsome  bird  notwithstanding  its 
somber  shade,  which,  however,  is  relieve  i  by 
purple  and  green  shadings  and  reflections. 
The  bill  is  also  black  with  a  tinge  of  green. 

“  Tue  duck  is  very  modestly  attired  in  plain 
black.”  The  flesh  of  this  variety  has  a  high, 
gamey  flavor  which  is  so  much  desired  by  epi¬ 
cures. 

ANTWERP,  RUNT  AND  POUTER  PIGEONS. 

The  Antwerp  pigeon,  Nos.  19  and  23  of 
the  figure,  is  the  carrier  or  homing  pig¬ 
eon,  known  and  valued  for  its  instinctive 
love  of  its  home  to  which  it  returns  with 
out  delay,  even  when  it  is  carried  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  This  kind  of  pigeon  has  been 
found  of  inestimable  service  for  carrying  news 


and  despatches  in  time  of  war,  as  its  powers 
of  flight  are  enormous,  covering  as  much  as 
a  thousand  miles  a  day,  or  for  short  distances 
60  to  70  miles  in  an  hour,  or  even  more. 

I  The  Runt,  shown  at  No.  18,  is  of  several 
hinds,  but  they  are  all  short,  stout  birds. 
One  variety  has  its  feathers  sticking  out 
the  wrong  way ;  another  has  feathers  growing 
on  its  feet.  There  are  some  fanciers  who 
like  them,  perhaps  because  of  their  nn usual 
ugliness.  The  Pouter,  No.  20,  is  both  a  grace¬ 
ful  and  a  graceless  bird,  having  a  bad  habit  of 
sporting  itself  by  its  vain  attempts  to  seem  a 
big  bird,  It  has  the  curious  power  of  inflat¬ 
ing  its  crop  to  an  enormous  size,  and  is  fond 
of  doing  this  most  of  the  time.  In  its  ordin¬ 
ary  condition  it  is  a  large,  elegant  bird  of  up¬ 
right  carriage  and  of  varied  coloring,  black- 
blue,  yellow  and  red  pied.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  habit  of  inflation  is  used  as  a  means 
of  lightening  its  relative  weight  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk  as  an  aid  in  flying.  The  Owl,  No  21, 
has  a  purl  upon  its  breast  and  is  r  handsome 
bird  when  well  colored.  The  colors  of  this 
variety  are  red,  blue,  yellow,  black  and  silver. 
Some  of  the  best  colored  and  handsomely 
formed  owls  are  valued  very  highly  by  the 
fanciers. 
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pigs,  and  no  doubt  the  results  obtained  were 
different  from  those  usual  with  ordinary  pigs. 

The  trade  in  Chicago  dressed  beef  is  looked 
upon  with  envious  eyes  by  Eastern  cattle  men; 
but  it  is  nothing  new.  It  is  about  a  dozen 
years  ago  since  we  went  through  the  very 
same  experience.  I  was  then  invited  by  some 
Texan  shippers  from  Denison  to  inspect  a  train 
of  refrigerator  cars  loaded  with  beef  from  that 
town.  The  beef  looked  well  and  the  advantages 
of  this  method  of  bringiug  beef  to  the  East 
and  all  the  savings  in  freight,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
fully  discussed  and  enlarged  upon.  But  the 
speculation  soon  collapsed.  The  losses  were 
more  than  the  profits,  and  now  the  usual  cycle 
comes  round  again  after  the  usual  interval, 
and  tbo3e  who  have  grown  up  in  the  meantime 
thiuk  it  is  all  up  with  the  live  cattle  trade  this 
time.  It  is  always  safe  to  wait  and  see,  and 
Eastern  cattle  men  and  sheep  men,  need  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  thiuk  “  their  occupation’s  gone.” 

The  West  is  a  big  thing.  There’s  no  doubt 
of  that.  But  the  young  folks  of  to-day  are 
too  ready  to  push  the  old  fulksto  one  sideaud 
think  they — the  young  ones — are  all  the  world 
now.  And  the  sturdy  young  West  feels  just 
like  that  all  the  time.  But  the  old  folks  are 
not  all  dead  yet,  and  until  they  are  they  will 
be  heard  of  now  and  then,  at  least.  And  so 
this  new  idea  is  not  likely  to  kill  off  the  old 
|  methods  of  business  all  at  once. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


The  question  of  feeding  is  obviously  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  stock  owners,  be¬ 
cause  on  it  depends  the  return  of  profit  from 
their  in  vestments.  And  yet  the  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  it  is  so  prevalent  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  that  no  one  can  tell  what  to  do  in  regard 
to  feeding  his  stock  with  the  most  profit. 
Just  now  owners  of  hogs  are  greatly  exercised 
in  regard  to  how  they  should  feed  their  ani¬ 
mals  with  the  best  effect,  and  if  you  should 
ask  their  opinions  upon  this  most  important 
point  every  one— to  a  mau— would  say,  “I 
don’t  know.”  American  pork  is  made  from 
corn,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  made  from  corn  on 
the  ear,  thrown  out  to  the  hogs  in  a  field  or  a 
lot.  It  is  prob  ible  that  a  bushel  of  corn  thus 
fed  does  not  make  more  than  half  as  much 
pork  as  it  could  be  made  to  do  under  a  better 
method.  But  I  must  take  that  word  “  better” 
back;  for  how  do  we  know  if  this  rough  and 
cheap  method  is  not  the  best  and  the  pork  so 
made  the  cheapest  possible  ?  For  corn  is 
cheaper  than  labor  and  even  than  shelter  under 
the  most  common  circumstances  in  the  West. 

What  is  the  chief  advantage  gained  in  feed¬ 
ing  cooked  corn  to  hogs  ?  That  has  not  been 
made  very  clear  by  the  advocates  of  cooking 
hogs’  food.  In  nearly  every  case  these  persons 
claim  that  there  is  less  danger  of  the  food  be 
ing  bolted  without  proper  mastication  when 
it  is  cooked  or  mashed.  Now  this  is  a  popular 
fallacy.  It  is  broadly  stated  in  a  Western 
stock  journal  that,  so  far  as  regards  bran  fed 
to  a  cow,  thia  is  true.  But  even  this  authority 
is  wrong.  To  test  it  I  gave  a  cow  two  quarts 
of  dry  bran  and  watched  her  eat  it— with  my 
watch  in  hand.  She  occupied  17  minutes  in 
the  chewing  process,  and  a  good  deal  of  saliva 
was  seoreted  during  the  process.  The  next 
day  at  the  same  hour— noon— I  gave  her  a 
mash  of  two  quarts  of  bran  which  had  been 
scalded  and  steeped  five  hours.  It  was  all 
swallowedand  the  trough  licked  in  three  min¬ 
utes.  I  have  not  timed  pigs  in  this  respect,  but 
I  know  that  a  quantity  of  boiled  meal  or  corn 
will  be  eaten  in  half  the  time  that  dry  meal  or 
corn  will.  The  dry  meal  cannot  be  swal¬ 
lowed  until  it  is  well  mixed  with  saliva  and 
reduced  to  a  soft  paste.  And  herein  is  the  se¬ 
cret  of  it  all. 

It  is  the  food  that  is  digested  that  makes  the 
flesli  and  fat.  Now  water  is  not  any  aid  to 
digestion,  nor  is  the  softening  of  the  food  be¬ 
fore  it  is  eaten.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  a  hind¬ 
rance  to  it  because  the  soft,  pulpy  food  sooner 
passes  out  of  the  stomach.  Saliva  is  a  digest¬ 
ive  agent,  and  not  only  softens  the  food  but 
makes  the  starch  soluble,  and  there  ia  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  in  the  chewing  of  the  dry  food  a  very 
large  quantity  of  saliva  is  secreted  and  mixed 
very  evenly  with  the  food.  Let  any  one  give 
a  mesa  of  boiled  oats  to  a  horse  that  has  been 
used  to  have  the  grain  dry,  and  the  soft  oats 
will  be  found  quite  plentifully  in  the  dung  the 
next  day,  _ 

But  there  are  so  many  varying  circumstan¬ 
ces  in  all  the  experiments  that  one  reads  of  in 
regard  to  feeding,  and  I  -nay  say  so  many  al¬ 
most  impossible  statements  made,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  but  little  respect  is  given  to  them. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point :  An  Ohio  agricultural 
paper  relates  a  case  In  which  eight  pigs  a  week 
old  (11)  were  put  np  and  fed  for  nine  months. 
The  first  month  these  tender  infants  consumed 
15  bushels  of  corn,  which  was  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  they  eat  in  their  ninth 
month.  The  second  month  they  eat  24  bushels. 
These  must  have  been  extraordinary  young 


The  great  fat  cattle  show  at  Chicago  which 
opened  Nov.  20  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  last  year.  There  were  431  entries  this 
year  against  211  last  year,  and  106  five  years 
ago.  The  effect  of  these  exhibitions  is  already 
marked.  Ic  has  greatly  stimulated  improved 
breeding  and  improved  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  now  coming  to  market,  indeed  if  the 
stockmen  go  on  as  they  have  begun,  the  in¬ 
ventors  must  soon  look  for  a  substitute  for 
horn ;  for  one  already  begins  to  miss  the  great 
spreading  horns  of  the  erewhile  Texan  steer, 
and  the  Bhort  horns  of  the  improved  cattle 
will  very  soon  take  from  the  polled  cattle  men 
their  greatest  claim  for  superiority  of  their 
favorite  “moolies.” 

Beef  cattle  have  advanced  in  value,  in  the 
herd,  about  140  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  when  the  reasons  for  this  are  looked  for 
they  are  found  to  be  various.  Improvement 
in  quality  is  credited  with  40  per  cent  of  it. 
This  is  unquestionably  true.  Better  facilities 
for  marketing  have  added  40  per  cent  more. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  too.  The  entrance 
of  great  capitalists  into  the  business  and  the 
concentrations  of  interests  and  consequent 
economy  in  business  due  to  this  Hdd  30  per 
cent  or  more.  The  remaining  30  per  cent  is 
clearly  due  to  the  increased  demands  of  con¬ 
sumers  over  and  above  the  natural  increase  of 
the  herds.  But  this  is  all  a  one-sided  business. 
Where  do  the  poor  consumers  get  their  share 
of  the  benefits  of  better  and  cheaper  transpor- 
1  tation  and  of  improvements  in  other  ways? 
The  great  grazing  grounds  are  public  propercy 
and  the  artisan  or  laborer  in  the  great  cities 
owns  a  share  of  the  grass  upon  which  these 
cattle  are  fed,  and  may  justly  claim  a  share 
of  the  stakes — or  steaks — as  we  may  like 
to  put  it. 

Probably'  the  best  type  of  the  Merino 
sheep  is  found  in  the  Rambouillet  flock  be¬ 
longing  to  the  French  Govermneuc.  This 
flock  was  founded  in  1786  and  lias  been  care¬ 
fully  bred  and  improved  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  breeding  animals  to  the  French 
farmers.  The  best  blood  of  our  American 
Merino  has  been  derived  for  this  flock  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  53  choice  animals  from 
it  arrived  here  from  France  a  week  or  two 
ago.  This  is  the  largest  importation  ever 
made  of  French  Merinos,  and  the  first  since 
1S46,  when  Mr.  Taintor,  of  Connecticut,  im¬ 
ported  some  of  them.  The  present  importa¬ 
tion  is  made  by  a  Texas  sheep  owner.  This 
class  of  Merinos  produce  wool  three  inches 
long  used  for  combing  and  known  as  "de¬ 
laine”  wool,  and  the  fleece  contains  very 
little  yolk. 


As  the  Kieffer  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  sure 
to  be  extensively  planted,  a  few  words  on  its 
demands  and  characteristics  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  If  grown  in  an  indifferent  situa¬ 
tion,  on  poor  soil,  with  little  or  no  manure, 
and  improperly  gathered  and  ripened,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  disappoint  the  grower.  On 
the  other  hand,  give  the  Kieffer  a  fair  situa¬ 
tion,  plenty  of  plant  food,  and  it  will  yield  an 
elegant  fruit.  Its  tendency  is  to  overbear, 
and  often  it  should  be  effectively  thinned.  It 
may  not  possess  the  highest  excellence  of 
quality,  neither  does  the  Baldwin  apple  nor 
the  Concord  grape;  but  a  pear  like  the  Kief¬ 
fer  that  comes  into  bearing  young,  and  pro¬ 


duces  big  crops  of  quick-selling  fruit,  is  bound 
to  be  popular. 

The  past  Fall,  in  our  Philadelphia  markets, 
the  Kieffer  wholesaled  for  from  85  to  810  a 
bushel,  and  retailed  from  10  cents  to  50  cents 
each.  As  Downing  aptly  says;  "To  have  it 
in  perfection,  it.  should  be  gathered  when 
fully  grown,  end  ripened  iu  the  house.”  I 
can  readily  see  how  there  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  the  quality  of  the  Kief¬ 
fer,  for  a  poor  Kieffer  certainly  is  poor  eat¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  one  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good  eating.  It  may  be  claimed 
that  even  when  properly  grown  and  properly 
ripened,  the  fruit  is  variable  in  quality.  It 
doubtless  is,  but  I  think  no  more  so  than  the 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme.  As  a  cooking  and 
canning  pear,  to  my  taste  it  has  no  equal,  sur¬ 
passing  even  the  Bartlett  for  this  purpose. 

While  perfection  in  pear  growing  may  not 
have  been  reached  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Kieffer,  it  oertaiuly  most  take  front  rank  as 
a  profitable  market  fruit.  The  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  successful  pear  grower  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  stated  to  me  la«t  Summer  that,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  way  the  Kieffer  was  doing  for  him, 
there  was  more  money  in  it  at  50  cents  a  bushel 
than  in  any  other  fruit  that  be  could  raise. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Howard  A,  Chase. 
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THE  WEALTHY  AND  OTHER  APPLES. 

From  the  extravagant  praise  the  Wealthy 
Apple  has  received,  l  expected  a  fine- flavored 
fruit  that  would  keep  into  Winter.  But 
while  the  apple  is  large  and  fine-looking — 
sometimes  with  pink  flesh— I  think  no  one 
would  use  it  for  dessert  if  he  could  ha  ve  Jona¬ 
than  or  Sncw,  and  with  mo  every  Wealthy 
apple  had  rotted  before  November  1,  while  I 
can  keep  Snow  until  Christmas.  The  tree 
makes  a  clean,  smooth  growth  like  Ben  Davis, 
and  1  judge  it  is  a  good  bearer  on  sandy  soil, 
as  one  tree  bore  a  bushel  for  its  first  crop. 
Grimes’s  Golden  is,  with  me,  on  abundant 
bearer  and  the  fruit  is  as  large  and  fine  flav¬ 
ored  as  the  yellow  Bellflower,  which  it  some¬ 
what  resembles,  except  at  the  calyx,  but  it 
falls  from  the  tree  early  and  only  beeps  with 
the  Minister  or  Bellflower.  G.  w. 


PARASITES  OF  THE  COLORADO 


BEETLE,  ETC 

During  the  past  season  this  neighborhood 
was  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  insects  which,  if  given  anything  like  a 
fair  chance,  promise  to  exterminate  the  potato 
beetle.  I  first  noticed  the  parasite  three  years 
ago,  but  during  the  growth  of  the  last  potato 
crop  it  was  so  plentiful  that  three  or  four 
might  have  been  found  on  every  potato  hill. 
It  makes  its  appearance  about  the  time 
the  larvse  begin  to  hatch,  and  if  these  are 
not  found  ia  sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  appetite,  it  devours  the  eggs, 
taking  a  whole  batch  at  one  meal.  It  will  at¬ 
tack  the  larvse  at  any  stage  of  its  growth, 
though  it  seems  to  prefer  those  from  one-third 
to  one-half  grown.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if 
Paris-green  and  London-purple  had  never 
been  ussd  for  the  destruction  of  the  Colorado 
beetle,  its  parasitic  enemies  would  long  since 
have  exterminated  it,  or  at  least  would  have 
checked  its  increase  so  that  it  would  now  be 
rare  and  comparatively  harmless.  Its  foes 
feeding  on  the  poisoned  larvae  are  themselves 
also  destroy  ed. 

To  show  that  my  crops,  without  the  use  of 
poison,  compare  favorably  with  any  grown  in 
the  county,  I  need  only  state  that  I  have 
grown  an  average  of  five  acres  of  potatoes 
per  annum,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  never 
used  an  ounce  of  poison  to  get  rid  of  the 
beetles,  preferring  to  destroy  them  by  hand¬ 
picking.  In  no  season  since  its  appearance 
here,  have  the  Colorado  peat  and  its  eggs  been 
so  numerous  as  the  last.  I  will  give  the  time 
consumed  ia  gathering  the  larv®  (I  pay  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  beetle)  from  two- 
and-a-balf  acres  of  potatoes,  and  I  am  sure 
the  vines  were  more  free  from  insects  and 
their  ravages  than  any  patch  of  like  size  in 
Lycoming  County,  on  which  poison  has  been 
used:  On  Saturday,  June  23d,  it  took  one 
hand  three  hours  to  go  over  two-and  a-half 
acres  and  collect  the  larva?  by  carefully 
bending  the  hills  infested  u  ith  them  over  a 
wide-topped  tin  bucket  and  giving  a  sudden 
shake  which,  when  one  has  had  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  results  iu  causing  all  to  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bucket.  On  Wednesday,  June 
27th,  it  took  five  hours  to  do  the  same  work, 
the  young  having  been  hatched  on  a  greater 
number  of  hills.  Ou  Saturday,  July  1st,  it 
took  8 lx  hours.  After  that  the  parasites 
above  referred  to  kept  them  sufficiently  in 
cheek  to  prevent  any  damage  to  the  crop. 
Could  Paris-green  have  been  applied  in  less 
time  than  was  consumed  in  collecting  the  bugs? 

A  few  years  ago  I  raised  at  the  rate  of  476 
bushels  per  acre  of  Early  Vermonts,  having 
at  that  time  taken  the  $100  premium  offered 
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by  B.  K  Bliss  for  the  largest  amount  of  Ver- 
monts  raised  on  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  com¬ 
petition  open  to  the  world.  At  the  same  time 
I  raised  109  bushels  of  Brownell’s  Beauty  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  for  which  I  received  his 
$50  premium  I  grow  my  pototoes  in  hills 
3%x3%  feet;  cultivate  both  ways;  hill  them 
up  pretty  high;  cultivate  the  ground  after 
every  rain  that  forms  a  crust,  up  to  the  1st 
of  July  for  the  early  ones,  and  later  in  pro¬ 
portion,  for  those  that  are  later. 

Lycoming  Go.,  Pa.  Daniel  Steck. 


Battling  with  Insect  Pests. 

In  June,  1880,  I  plowed  a  30-acre  field,  part 
of  which  was  an  old  oat  stubble  and  part  a 
clover  sod.  I  harrowed  and  cultivated  the 
ground  up  to  seeding  time.  Each  time  I  stirred 
the  soil  I  noticed  great  numbers  of  May  beetles 
burrowed  in  it  I  sowed  to  wheat  on  Sept. 
15,  and  harvested  700  bushels  of  very  fine 
wheat.  Last  May  I  plowed  the  field  again, 
and  instead  of  finding  the  Boil  full  of  May 
beetles,  I  found  it  heavily  stocked  with  white 
or  red-headed  grubs.  I  pub  the  field  under 
potatoes,  carrots,  mangels,  corn  and  beans  and 
oats.  The  grubs  ea  t  out  half  of  ttie  beaus,  dis¬ 
figured  the  .argest  of  the  potatoes,  eat  off  car¬ 
rots  au  inch  In  diameter,  and  crippled  a  good 
many  mangels.  But  the  corn  seemed  to  es¬ 
cape  them  or  it  grew  too  fast  for  them,  as  I 
have  a  very  fine  crop  of  the  Golden  White 
variety.  It  wras  planted  or  rather  drilled  in 
wicn  a  common  grain-drill;  rows  three  feat 
apart,  and  i  gave  it  culture.  The  Rural  Flint 
was  planted  in  this  same  field  and  it  escaped 
the  grubs  aim. 

This  Fall  1  plowed  up  about  10  acres  of  the 
30  for  wheat.  The  grubs  turned  upin  asg^eat 
numbers  as  they  did  last  Spriug,  if  not  iu  great¬ 
er.  On  Sep\  15th  I  sowed  to  wheat  five  acres 
of  the  pare  that  was  oat  stubble;  the  wheat 
came  up  nicely  and  grew  rapidly  for  about 
two  weeks,  when  I  noticed  that  it  began  to 
look  spotted,  and,  on  examining  it,  1  found 
the  cause  to  be  the  grub,  which  would  get  in  a 
drill-mark  and  take  every  spear  for  several 
feet.  The  other  five  acres— bean  and  corn  stub¬ 
ble — were  sowed  on  Oct.  5tu,  aud  >t  “plowed 
up”  as  grubby  as  ihe  oat  stubble,  but  I  can 
hardly  find  a  spear  laat  has  been  eaten  off. 

I  would  say  a  good  word  for  the  much-de¬ 
spised  skunk.  A  family  of  these  offensive¬ 
smelling  creatures  have  a  burrow  near  my 
grub  struck  wheat  field,  aud  every  night  the 
whole  family  go  out  and  dig  gt  ubs  for  their 
suppor.  They  have  so  far  done  the  field  untold 
good,  and  if  the  ground  does  not  freeze  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  they  will  have  most  of  the 
grubs  ferreted  out,  so  1  shall  not  disturb  the 
essence  peddler  and  his  family  in  their  good 
work,  but  be  sure  to  have  the  eggs  hunted  up 
and  make  tne  chickens  roost  high.  F.  H.  R. 

Berry,  N.  Y. 


more  branching  stems,  fewer  and  smaller- 
sized  seeds. 

The  processes  of  natural  selection  which 
have  been  going  on  for  perhaps  millions  of 
years  in  the  case  of  such  varieties  as  the  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Isabella,  Norton’s  Virginia  and  Eu- 
melan,  has  not  amended  and  never  will 
amend  the  defects;  it  is  alone  man’s  province 
to  take  up  the  work  where  Nature  has  dropped 
it,  and  supplement  it  with  more  precision. 
Nature  is  only  careful  to  clothe  her  waste 
places  with  verdure.  In  our  climate  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  protection  for  the  germs 
is  required  to  carry  them  through  the  rigors 
of  our  hard  Winters,  hence  the  thick,  hard 
seeds ;  and  it  is  thus  that  there  is  too  great  a 
call  upon  the  vital  functions  to  build  up 
these,  to  man,  useless  seeds:  increase  of  pulp, 
not  of  seeds,  is  what  we  require.  When  this 
can  be  attained  we  may  expect  larger  crops, 
for  pulp  and  grape  juice  are  far  less  costly  in 
the  plant’s  economy  than  seeds. 

Here,  then,  is  a  magnificent  work  waiting 
the  manipulation  of  the  deft-handed  horti¬ 
culturist.  Who  will  gain  the  honors  and  reap 
the  harvest  ?  My  younger  readers  must  not 
grow  excited  and  jump  at  conclusions.  True, 
some  lucky  one  may  strike  a  bonanza  in  a 
single  trial;  then,  again,  the  hair  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  toiling  youth  (or  fair  maidens,  I  say 
fair  maidens,  for  here  should  be  equal  work 
for  the  sexes)  may  turn  gray,  before  this  end 
is  attained.  There  is  no  reason  why  our 
grapes  may  not  be  made  to  surpass  the  for¬ 
eign  as  much  in  the  size  of  their  berries  and 
clusters  as  they  now  do  in  their  robuster 
health  and  ability  to  yield  crops  in  climates 
where  the  foreign  goes  to  the  wall.  The  way 
to  do  this  is  to  go  back  again  to  mother  Na 
tare,  raise  higher  organized  and  specially  de¬ 
veloped  seed,  hybridize  flowers  in  Spring  aud 
watch  for  sports.  Tnese  are  the  gems ;  for, 
looking  at  all  the  facts,  I  think  we  must 
place  most  reliance  upon  sports.  Rare  judg¬ 
ment  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  seedlings, 
here  is  where  so  many  have  failed  If  the 
faculty  of  judging  were  higher,  and  th  is  was 
coupled  with  integrity,  we  should  have  fewer 
new  grapes.  D.  S.  Marvin. 

- ♦ - 

The  Eumelan  Grape.— From  my  exp°ri- 
ence  I  would  give  up  a  good  many  fancy 
grapes  before  I  would  spare  the  Eumelan.  It 
has  one  fault — it  is  shy  of  starting  and  I  have 
not  been  successful  in  raising  new  plants. 
But  the  fruit  was  worth  20  cents  a  pound  in 
Montreal  when  Concords  were  selling  for  ni au 
cents.  It  is  a  good  bearer  with  me  aud  never 
drops  its  berries.  So,  like  doctors,  grape  grow¬ 
ers  differ  in  opinion.  Annie  L.  Jack. 


FRUITFULNESS  OR  FERTILITY  OF 
GRAPE-VINES. 


This  important  question  demands  more 
aud  more  attention  as  the  years  move  onward. 
We  can  never  attain  perfect  success  without 
a  closer  study  of  the  topic,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  inherent  defects  of  tne 
reproductive  organs  of  our  native  grape¬ 
vines.  We  must  also  encourage  the  growth 
of  more  branching  aud  longer  stems,  so  that 
the  berries  may  nave  room  to  expand  with¬ 
out  bursting.  Average  clusters  of  foreign 
grapes  weigh  more  than  double  our  own. 
Many  of  my  readers  will  be  astonished  when 
I  aud  that  I  attribute  thiB  mainly  to  defects 
in  the  sexual  organs,  uor  is  it  practicable  to 
make  up  by  the  numberof  these  small  clusters 
the  umouut  of  fruit,  for  thereby  we  waste 
too  much  energy  in  wood,  leal  aud  stem,  aud 
more  than  all,  m  tne  development  of  so  great 
a  number  of  useless  seeds  and  those  of  such 
large  size.  Here  is  the  point  to  be  empha¬ 
sized,  and  the  oue  to  which  we  should  direct 
all  the  ameliorating  influences  under  our  con¬ 
trol,  that  we  can  possibly  bring  to  bear,  for 
with  our  existing  vines  the  vital  functions  of 
the  plants  are  sadly  wasted  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  numerous  canes  and  large  seeds. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  economic  question 
demauuing  attention  under  preseut  condi¬ 
tions — how  can  we  arneud  the  defects  in  case 
of  the  varieties  now  under  cultivation  ?  The 
answer  J3  that  we  can  only  palliate  as  by  the 
use  of  sulphur,  and  nitrogenous  manures 
endeavoring  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  pis¬ 
tils,  stamens  and  other  parts  of  the  flowers, 
especially  eudeuvoritig  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  pollen,  thereby  gaining  increased 
fecundity.  A  proper  system  of  pinching  and 
pruning  will,  to  some  extent,  concentrate  the 
energies  and  gain  fuller  development,  but 
all  such  efforts  will  fail  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency;  the  only  final  and  full  remedy  lies  iu 
originating  new  varieties,  and  carefully  se¬ 
lecting  those  with  larger  berries,  longer  and 


SHELVES  IN  THE  DAIRY. 


In  the  Rural  of  September  30  under  the 
head  of  “Dairy  Husbandry”  is  described  a 
plan  fora  milk  room  fora  dairy  of  30  cows 
where  the  ordinary  shallow  pans  are  used  for 
setting  the  milk,  by  using  racks  composed  of 
narrow  strips  instead  of  shelves,  arranged  on 
three  sideB  of  the  room.  I  like  my  plan  better 
as  requiring  less  space,  being  more  con¬ 
venient,  and  requiring  less  labor  in  straining 
and  setting  away  the  milk  and  again  in  taking 
it  down  and  skimming. 

The  plan  given  In  the  Rural  requires  a 
mi!k-room  of  16  by  24  feet  for  a  dairy  of  30 
cows.  In  my  dairy  of  70  cows  the  milk- room  is 
only  12  by  16  feet— just  one-half  the  size  of 
yours,  for  more  than  double  the  number  of 
cows,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  flush 
of  the  season.  Instead  of  shelves  or  horizon¬ 
tal  racks,  such  as  you  use,  I  use  au  upright 
revolving  racK  made  in  this  fashion:  For  the 
standard,  take  a  piece  of  six  by  six  lumber 
dressed  on  ail  sides  through  the  plainer ;  square 
the  ends  and  bore  with  a  bit  in  the  center  of 
each  end,  say,  four  inches,  and  insert  a  piece  of 
half-inch  round  iron,  for  pivots  tor  the  shaft  to 
turn  on;  fasten  a  little  block  to  the  floor  for 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  to  rest  iu,  and  set 
the  shaft  plumb  in  the  exact  position  you 
wish  it  to  occupy  when  finished.  Id  is  now 
ready  to  receive  the  rack?  which  consist  of 
strip  one  by  l}4  inch  by  three  feet  in  length 
nailed  to  theuprightslmftin  pairs  on  opposite, 
sides  commencing  with  the  first  pair  a  foot  and 
a  half  from  the  floor,  observing  to  put  them 
on  perfectly  level  iu  both  directions.  This 
affords  room  for  a  pair  on  each  side  of  the 
shaft.  Now  turn  the  shaft  half  round  and 
put  up  the  second  set  resting  on  the  first  and 
at  right  angles  to  them,  observing  the  same 
caution  to  carry  them  up  level  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  This  completes  the  first  set  round  the 
shaft  room  for  four  pans. 

Put  on  the  second  set  in  like  manner,  about 
four  to  five  inches  above  the  first,  leaving  suffi¬ 
cient  space  to  accommodate  the  pans,  and  so 
continue  on  up  to  12  sets  on  a  shaft.  Each  shaft 
or  rack  when  complete  oocupies  'about  three 


feet  square  of  space  and  will  accommodate  48 
pans  of  milk.  The  only  furniture  in  this  room, 
aside  from  a  stove  for  regulating  temperature 
when  necessary,  is  a  skimmering  table  set  on 
castors. 

Straining— before  commencing  to  fill  the 
rack  with  empty  pans  six  pans  high,  fill  the  tier 
next  to  you  from  the  strainer  bucket ;  turn  the 
next  tier  to  the  front  and  fill  also,  and  so  on 
round  till  the  lower  part  of  the  rack  is  filled ;  all 
this  is  done  without  moving  out  of  your  tracks. 
To  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  rack,  strain  into 
pans  on  the  table  (previously  rolled  close  up 
to  the  rack)  from  which  the  rack  is  filled 
without  moviug  a  step.  When  a  rack  is  ready 
to  skim,  roll  the  table  up  to  it  and  the  whole 
48  paus  are  taken  down  and  skimmed  without 
moving  a  step  By  this  plan  a  space  one 
yard  square  will  accommodate  48  pans  which 
would  require  three  shelves  the  whole  length 
of  the  room  of  24  feet,  besides  the  saving  of 
many  steps  in  straining  and  putting  up  the 
milk  and  taking  it  down  and  skimming  it. 

Portland,  Oregon.  Y.  B.  K. 


RAISING  FAMILY  PORK  ON  A  SMALL 
FARM. 


For  the  benefit  of  “small”  farmers  who 
read  the  Rural  I  here  give  my  method  of 
raising  pork  for  family  use:  In  the  first  place 
I  have  a  tight  floor  iu  my  ham,  and  when 
feeding  my  stock  I  shake  the  dust  out  of  the 
hay  as  well  as  the  seeds  and  clover  leaves  and 
blossoms,  sweeping  them  all  up  once  a  day  to 
prevent  them  being  soiled  by  unclean  boots 
when  I  am  feeding  the  stock.  'When  gathered 
I  put  them  in  a  tub  or  pork  half-barrel  in  the 
yard  near  the  kitchen  door,  and  as  the  cook¬ 
ing  stove  has  fire  in  it  all  day  now,  I  can  al¬ 
ways  get  a  kettle  of  hot  water  to  pour  over 
the  stuff  which  is  at  once  covered.  I  fed  three 
pigs  from  October,  1881,  till  September  1  in 
the  following  way:  I  fill  a  patent  pail  with 
hay  seed,  leaves  and  clover  blossoms;  with 
this  stuff  I  mix  three  pounds  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  three  times  a  day  for  ray  three  pigs,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  pailful  of  water  each  time,  if  there 
is  no  slop  in  the  Blop  barrels.  This  feed  will 
winter  three  pigs  in  good  order,  and  if  they 
get  good  slops  from  the  house  and  have  a 
warm  pen  to  sleep  in  they  will  generally  be 
too  fat  for  breeding  purposes.  In  Summer 
I  let  them  run  on  grass,  but  they  are  fed  the 
usual  amount  of  middlings  and  have  the  cus¬ 
tomary  quantity  of  water  or  slop  to  drink. 
In  September  I  feed  green  sweet  corn,  and  in 
October  I  give  them  shelled  corn  and  the 
middlings  as  usual.  Here  is  my  pig  account 
for  one  year: 

Dr. 


our  purpose,  and  these  gentlemen  hold  the 
key — that  of  actual  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  Why  should  every  farmer  who  wishes 
a  sulky  plow  pay  his  #60  or  $100  to  learn  for 
himself  which  is  the  best  when  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  able  and  ready  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  knowledge  ?  One  may  write  to  any 
one,  or  all  of  the  different  plow  manufac¬ 
turers  for  their  circulars,  and  each  and  every 
one  has  the  best  that  is,  or  EVER  will  be 
made.  All  these  advertisements  and  circulars 
are  got  up  to  draw,  and  I  confess  that  I 
have  but  little  faith  iu  their  statements.  What 
is  the  farmer  to  do?  “Money  makes  the 
mare  go,"  and  advertising  pays  the  printer; 
but  the  farmer  “  foots  the  bill.” 

Norton  Co.,  Kansas.  D.  E  Stevens. 

Remarks. — We  could  not  justly  take  any 
other  course  under  the  circauisttmces.  Had 
we  tried  all  the  plows  we  could  then  have 
made  comparison  and  have  stated  our  prefer¬ 
ence.  But  these  parties  each  tried  their  own 
plow  and  no  other,  and  could  make  no  com¬ 
parison;  and  that  each  was  pleased  proves 
to  some  extent  that  sulky  plows  generally  are 
good  things.  Had  each  writer  tried  all  the 
plows,  it  is  not  probable  that  all  would  have 
preferred  the  same  one;  that  would  have  been 
strange  and  unusual,  for  “many  men,  many 
minds;”  and  although  there  are  perhaps  more 
than  a  hundred  kinds  of  leading  popular 
plows,  yet  of  the  farmers  who  use  these,  each 
thinks  the  kind  he  uses  to  be  the  best  of  all 
of  them,  Sulky  plows  have  their  special 
points  and  their  special  uses.  The  makers  of 
them  are  all  leadiug  plow  manuiacturers  and 
one  plow  differs  but  little  practically  from 
another  in  point  of  usef  ulneas.  Each  manu¬ 
facturer  has  his  own  business  connection  and 
locality,  and  of  course  each  must  have  a  good 
plow  to  supply  to  his  special  customers  and 
to  keep  his  business  in  its  usual  channel.  But 
it  ia  quite  necessary  that  each  should  have  a 
good  plow,  and  all  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to 
get  a  plow  from  some  well-known  manufac¬ 
turer  and  he  will  be  pretty  certain  to  get  a 
good  one.  Advertisements  are  certainly  got 
up  to  draw;  it  is  tne  business  of  au  advertiser 
to  make  his  wares  kuown.  But  what  would 
the  farmers  do  without  them?  He  might  as 
well  live  50  years  past  if  that  were  possible, 
as  to  see  no  advertisements  in  his  papers. 
And  these  have  been  as  useful  to  him  as  any 
par  t  of  the  reading  matter,  if  he  has  only 
used  common  seuse  and  reasonable  judgment 
In  his  use  of  them.  When  we  have  person¬ 
ally  tried  any  implement  and  found  it  a  good 
one  we  have  never  hesitated  to  point  out  the 
merits  freely  for  the  information  of  our  read¬ 
ers;  but  not  having  tried  all  the  sulky  plows 
it  would  not  be  just  to  others  to  praise  one  in 
particular.  It  is  true,  as  our  friend  remarks,  we 
might  have  given  the  addresses  of  the  writers. 


NITROGEN  COMPOUNDS. 


Oct.  1,  1881,  to  3  young  pigs  @$3 .  $9,00 

To  1 1  mouths’ feeding  wheat  middlings 

@$1.25  per  100  pounds .  29  70 

Sweet  eorn  in  September .  12.00 

600  pounds  of  middlings  in  October -  7  50 

12  bushels  of  shelled  corn  @85e .  10.20 


Total . $68  40 

Cr 

July  5, 1882,  sold  4  pigs  at  $2.50 . $10  00 

September  20,  sold  1  pig  at .  5  00 

..  ..  3  pigs  to  keep,  $5..  15.00 

November  10,  . .  675  pounds  of  pork 
at  10c . . .  67  50 


Total . $97  50 

Net  profit . $29  10 

Hereabouts  the  manure  is  the  only  pay  al¬ 
lowed  farmers  for  keeping  hogs,  and  so  far 
j  as  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  manure  are 
concerned,  I  get  as  good  pay  as  any  of  my 
neighbors  and  the  $29.10  for  the  refuse  from 
my  barn.  Had  I  separated  my  sows  in  time 
last  Spriog  I  would  probably  have  four  more 
pigs  to  sell.  As  it  was.  they  were  dropped 
out-of  doors  during  a  cold  night,  and  as  there 
were  two  sows  on  the  place,  the  young  things 
were  found  dead  in  the  morning.  m.  m. 
Menominee  Co.,  Mich/ 


WHY  NOT  NAME  THE  SULKY  PLOWS  ? 


While  perusing  my  Rural  last  evening  I 
read  the  several  articles  of  Messrs  Brown, 
Blanchard,  8.  H.  H.,  V.  Stone,  and  C.  B  ,  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  sulky  plows.  They  were 
not.  permitted  to  name  the  plows  of  their 
choice,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  them  and 
get  their  several,  perhaps,  opinions  as  to 
which  is  the  best  sulky  plow,  that  I  might, 

!  when  I  “get  able,”  buy  me  one;  but  in  looking 
for  their  several  addresses  I  found  that  they , 
too,  had  been  suppressed  1  I  never  question 
the  position  of  the  Rural  as  the  unalterable 
friend  of  the  farmer,  but  was  not  a  mistake 
made  in  withholding  either  the  names  of  the 
plows  or  the  P.  O.  addresses  of  the  gentlemen 
referred  to?  We  want  the  “key”  whereby 
we  may  determine  which  is  the  best  plow  for 


It  is  unfortunate  for  us  ordinary  readers 
who  are  too  much  busied  with  other  things  to 
keep  in  our  heads  the  specific  technicalities  of 
chemical  expression,  that  nitrogen  is  not 
called  “nitr”  through  all  its  combiuations. 
We  read  of  it  as  nitrogen,  as  ammouia,  as  ni¬ 
trous  acid  and  as  nitric  acid ;  but  that  word 
“ammonia”  is  so  uniike  the  others  that  an 
ordinary  reader  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
must  mean  something  different.  It  seems 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  nitrogen  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  just  as  nitrous  aud  nitric  acids  are 
combinauious  in  less  and  greater  proportions 
with  oxygen,  or  souring  stuff,  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  call  it.  It  would  aid  plain  readers  w  ho 
desire  to  understand  the  important  questions 
about  the  food  of  plants,  if  ammonia,  w  hen 
mentioned  in  ordinary  papers,  had  its  nitr- 
hydr  form  of  appellation  added.  Sir  J-  B. 
Lawes  says  that  experiments  aiming  to  test 
the  araouut  of  ammonia  which  an  open  soil 
may  condense  into  itself  from  the  air  passing 
over  it,  have  beeu  found  almost  impossible  to 
effect  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  air  which 
may  pass  over  any  given  surface  iu  the  open 
field;  as  the  average  travel  of  the  air  at 
Greenwich  was  2yi  miles  daily  in  1881, 
and  999  miles  ou  one  day  (October  11).  But 
the  amount  of  ammonia  brought  down  by 
rain  is  more  measurable,  and  in  the  annual 
rain  fall  at  Rothamsted  of  28  mches,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  not  over  seven  to  eight  pounds  per 
acre,  if  so  much.  He  estimates  that  1,200 
pouuds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  were  taksn  off  by 
the  crops  or  washed  out  of  tne  soil  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  field  ill  30  years.  Of  this,  290 
pouuds  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that  it  was  either  absorbed  fr  m  the  at¬ 
mosphere  or  drawn  by  roots  from  below  the 
depth  of  nine  inches  from  the  surface.  In  a 
plot  kept  bare  and  uncropped  for  10  years 
more  than  40  pouuds  per  acre  of  nitrogen  (in  its 
very  soluble  form  of  nffric  acid)  were  washed 
away  through  the  soil  annually.  A  soil  with 
a  carbonaceous  surface  is  so  much  readier  to 
absorb  nitrogen,  and  prepare  it  for  plant  use, 
that  one  of  the  first  considerations  in  soil- 
husbandry  is  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible 
the  black-mold  coating  of  the  ground,  w.  o. 
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GROWING  POTATOES. 


Here  is  my  experience  in  potato  growing 
the  last  two  years:  I  plow  the  ground  deep  in 
October,  uaiog  a  jointer  on  the  plow  and 
turning  all  the  sod  under,  and  then  in  Winter 
the  manure  is  hauled  on  and  spread.  As 
soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  weather  warm 
enough — in  March  or  about  the  first  of  April 
— the  ground  if  well  stirred  up  with  the 
aouote-shovel  plow  and  thoroughly  harrowed 
until  it  is  as  due  and  smooth  as  the  onion 
beds  of  most  pe  »ple.  Then  I  run  furrows, 
using  a  two-horse  plow,  throwing  the  fur¬ 
rows  out  each  way.  I  set  the  plow  shallow 
and  don’t  let  it  go  too  deep.  In  using  the 
shovel  plow  the  soil  falls  in  behind  the  plow 
and  is  not  left  nice  for  covering  with  the  har¬ 
row.  I  cut  the  seed  potatoes  some  two  or. 
three  weeks  before  I  expect  to  plant,  spread 
them  in  a  thin  layer  and  sift  plaster  or  lime 
over  them.  Thus  treated,  they  will  come  up 
stronger  and  also  earlier.  I  always  plant  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  admit;  for  late- 
planted  potatoes  do  not  thrive  in  this  section 
on  account  of  insect  pests,  and  if  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  drought  they  are  generally  in¬ 
jured  more  than  the  early  ones. 

The  potatoes  are  cub  to  one  eye  in  a  piece, 
and  the  furrows  are  three  feet  wide,  the 
“  seed  ”  being  dropped  about  18  inches  apart; 
but  when  I  want  to  grow  something  extra,  I 
plant  about  2J£  feet  in  the  row.  When  all 
are  dropped  they  are  covered  with  the  har¬ 
row,  which  can  be  done  very  easily  as  the 
ground  is  thrown  up  on  each  side  of  the  fur¬ 
row,  and  when  the  earth  is  completely  leveled 
they  are  all  nicely  covered,  and  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  come  up  I  put  on  the  harrow. 
There  is  no  danger  of  tearing  them  out. 
Then  in  three  or  four  days  I  put  the  double¬ 
shovel  plow  to  work,  aud  work  once  a  week 
until  the  tops  fall  over.  They  are  never 
worked  after  that,  but  the  hoe  is  used  in 
keeping  out  the  weeds,  as  potatoes  and  weeds 
were  never  made  to  grow  together.  I  culti¬ 
vate  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  as  1  consider 
it  the  bight  of  foolishness  to  ridge  up  potatoes. 

The  past  season  I  had  an  experimental  plot 
on  which  21  varieties  were  tested,  half  a 
pound  of  each  having  been  planted  on  the 
same  day.  All  received  the  same  cultivation, 
but  the  results  were  quite  different.  Some  of 
the  old  and  degenerate  varieties,  such  as  the 
Fluke,  Cow-horn,  Blue  Neshannock,  Peach- 
blow,  etc.,  didn’t  yield  one  teuth  as  much  as 
some  of  later  date.  Below  I  will  give  the  re¬ 
sults  from  half  a  pound  of  cut  “seed” 
planted  in  each  case: 


Mammoth  Pearl,  137  Chicago  Market,  73 

Grange,  130  Ontario,  85 

White  Elephant,  121  Compton’s  Surprise,  17 

B.  of  Hebron,  lh9  Blue  Victor,  (55 

Belle,  105  B.  Neshannock,  7 

St.  Patrick,  101  Watson  Seedling,  35 

Clark’s  No.  1,  91  Peerless,  55 

Snowflake,  42  Dunmore,  64 

Magnum  Bonum,  70  Early  Ohio,  62 

Early  Rose,  48  White  Star,  80 


The  plot  was  fertilized  with  30  bushels  of 
wood  ashes  and  15  bushels  of  hen  droppings 
to  the  acre.  Some  will  ask  what  would  be 
my  choice  of  all  the  leading  varieties  for  the 
main  crop.  To  all  such  I  would  say,  give 
me  for  early  the  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Ontario 
and  White  Star;  for  second  early,  the  White 
Elephant,  Grange  aud  St.  Patrick,  and  next 
Mammoth  Pearl,  Belle  and  Blue  Victor;  but 
if  I  were  to  be  restricted  to  four  only,  give 
me  the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elephant, 
White  Star  and  Mammoth  Pearl  for  the  main 
crops.  We  have  potatoes  that  possess  really 
finer  qualities  than  any  of  these;  but  they  are 
poor  yielders,  so  that  they  are  desirable  only 
for  family  use. 

I  exhibited  25  varieties  of  potatoes  at 
the  West  Virginia  State  Fair  at  Wheeling, 
where  I  secured  the  red  ribbon  on  the  White 
Elephant  over  all  other  competitors,  and  was 
also  successful  in  carrying  off  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  on  several  other  varieties. 

Probably  no  vegetable  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  the  world  over  than  the  potato.  There¬ 
fore  whatever  can  be  done  to  increase  its 
productiveness,  or  to  improve  its  quality, 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  its  cultivation.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
guising  the  fact  that  the  potato,  when  propa¬ 
gated  year  after  year  from  tubers  in  the  usual 
manner,  is  subject  to  deterioration,  degenera¬ 
tion  or  a  continual  “  running  out  ”  of  its  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities.  Where  are  our  Flukes, 
Cow-horns,  Mercers,  Neshannocks,  Peach- 
blows  and  other  standard  varieties  of  25  years 
ago  1  Meagre  indeed  are  the  returns  from 
our  old  favorites.  Their  day  has  passed  and 
others  have  taken  their  places,  and  these  in 
turn  must  give  way  to  others  when  they  be¬ 
come  unproductive,  as  they  certainly  will; 
but  yet  there  are  farmers  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  still  cling  to  some  of  those  old  varie- 
ies,  apparently  through  “  contrariness.” 

Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  Theodore  Neff. 
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From  Whence,  What,  Where  ?  By  James 
R.  Nicols,M.  D.,A.  M.,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Chemistry.  This  little  work  of  175  pages  treats 
of  the  most  important  subject  that  can  engage 
human  thought,  briefly  summarized  in  the 
headings  of  the  various  chapters — “The 
Genesis  of  Man “  The  Material  Man  ;  ” 
“The  Spiritual  Man;”  “What  is  Spirit?’’ 
‘The  Religious  Man;’’  “What  ia  Death?” 
“After  Death  What?”  “Where?”  These 
topics  of  supreme  interest  are  scientifically 
discussed  with  great  moderation  from  a  Spirit¬ 
ualistic  point  of  view,  A  large  fund  of  varied 
information  sublimated  by  much  study  and 
clear  thought  has  evidently  been  drawn  upon  to 
fill  these  instructive  pages.  We  have  read  and 
re-read  the  work  with  much  interest  and,  we 
trust,  with  some  profit,  and  although  some  of 
the  views  presented  in  it  will  probably  not  be 
iu  harmony  with  those  of  most  of  our  readers, 
still  the  honest  sincerity  of  the  author,  the 
reverential  tone  of  the  discussion,  the  lucidity 
of  the  treatment,  and  the  interest  of  the 
subject  are  so  manifest  on  every  page  that 
we  could  wish  the  work  were  in  the  hands  of 
every  intelligent  reader.  The  edition  before 
us,  however,  was  printed  chiefly  for  private 
circulation  ;  but  it  Is  likely  that  owing  to  the 
persuasions  of  discriminating  friends  the 
author  will  soon  publish  a  larger  edition  for 
general  circulation. 


Economy-  in  Winter  Feeding.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  large  farmer  in  Ohio  who  put  up 
100  hogs  to  fatten  in  October,  is  given  by  our 
valued  contributor,  Mr,  Henry  Stewart,  to 
the  N.  Y.  Times: — They  were  kept  in  com¬ 
fortable  pens,  and  the  first  month  made  such 
an  Increase  in  weight  as  paid  80  cents  a  bushel 
for  the  corn — which  was  ground  and  steamed 
— taking  pork  at  four  cents  a  pound.  Early  in 
November  the  increase  was  equal  to  62  cents 
for  the  corn;  later  in  the  same  month,  the 
weather  being  colder,  the  corn  made  40  cents 
a  bushel;  still  later,  the  weather  being  very 
cold,  the  corn  made  only  25  cents  a  bushel ; 
during  December  it  was  the  same ;  in  January, 
the  weather  being  exceedingly  cold  and  dow  n 
to  zero,  the  corn  mad©  but  five  cents  a  bushel ; 
the  second  week  there  was  no  increase,  and 
the  com  just  kept  the  pigs  stationary  and  made 
uo  gain  at  all,  being  all  Used  up  in  making 
sufficient  heat  to  balance  the  waste  by  the  ex¬ 
cessively  cold  weather.  How  many  farmers, 
who  are  careless  iu  regard  to  the  comfort  of 
their  swine,  aud  who  pub  off  the  feeding  until 
late,  find  the  same  result,  and  waste  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  corn  in  feeding  for  the 
production  of  animal  heat  only,  and  not  for 
flesh  or  fat.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  is  wasted  year  after  year 
upon  pigs  fed  in  rail  pens,  lying  in  mud,  and 
shivering  on  the  cold,  wet  ground,  exposed  to 
the  driving  storms  and  picking  the  corn  ears 
out  of  the  filth  into  which  it  is  dumped 
without  regard  to  its  value. 


Setting  Strawberry  Plants. — The  good 
pomologist  and  author,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas, 
has  tried  two  modes  of  setting  strawberry 
plants.  One  rmde  was  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
soil  with  a  dibble,  insert  the  roots  without 
much  spreading,  and  fill  the  hole  by  pressing 
the  earth  firmly  against  the  roots.  Another 
mode  was  to  make  a  broad  hole,  place  a 
small  mound  at  the  center,  and  then  spread 
out  the  roots  on  all  sides  like  the  rods  of  a 
spread  umbrella,  with  the  center  of  the  plant 
resting  on  the  mound.  This  work  was  done 
in  the  Bpring,  and  the  two  modes  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  rows  side  by  Bide.  Those  with  the 
spread  roots  made  much  the  better  growth  for 
several  weeks,  but  later  in  the  season  but  lit¬ 
tle  difference  could  be  seen.  The  plants  set 
with  the  dibble  were  later,  but  made  a  full 
aud  complete  growth  before  the  season  ended. 
Again  be  speaks  of 

The  Value  of  Moss. — Every  gardener 
who  has  a  good  supply  of  moss  will  find  it 
adapted  to  several  valuable  purposes.  Broken 
up  fine,  and  in  a  slightly  damp  condition,  no¬ 
thing  is  equal  to  it  for  packing  Winter  vege¬ 
tables.  Place  cabbages  in  large  boxes,  and  fill 
the  spaces  with  moss,  and  they  will  keep  with 
freshness  all  Winter.  Celery  maj  be  packed 
in  the  same  way,  handling  it  with  care  to  pre¬ 
vent  bruisiug.  Turnips  and  beets  are  finely 
preserved  in  the  same  way.  All  these,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  readily  accessible  at  any 
time  in  Winter,  in  the  cellar  where  they  are 
placed.  The  cellar  should  be  cool,  and  if  a 


slight  freeze  occurs  the  moss  protects  them 
from  harm.  The  brown  swamp  moss  used  by 
nursery- men  answers  well;  but  where  this  can¬ 
not  be  had,  the  green  moss  found  on  logs  in 
damp  and  dense  woodsis  quite  as  useful  when 
thoroughly  broken  up.  A  load  or  two,  easily 
procured  from  such  woods,  will  be  valuable 
to  have  on  hand. 

»40  - 

^moick  for  Hog  Cholera.— An  Illinois 
man,  L.  W.  Clark,  writes  to  an  exchange, 
says  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Indicator, 
that  he  treated  bis  “cholera”  hogs  with  smoke, 
on  the  theory  that  they  had  parasites  in  their 
lungs,  and  smoke  was  anti  septic  and  anti- 
parasitic.  He  says:  “  Some  four  or  five  years 
ago  hogs  died  by  hundreds  all  over  this  part 
of  the  country.  I  had  about  a  dozen  in  a 
pen.  One  died  and  most  of  the  rest  were 
coughing,  some  refusing  to  eat.  I  built  a  tight 
pen,  sufficient  to  give  them  plenty  of  room, 
covered  it  over  tightly,  drove  them  in  It,  aud 
with  an  old  ash  bucket  and  a  few  corn-cobs  I 
filled  the  pen  completely  full  of  smoke  and 
kept  them  in  five  to  15  minutes  twice  per  day, 
for  five  days;  then  once  per  day  for  five  more 
days,  and  they  all  got  well.  This  is  not  a 
sufficient  test  to  justify  me  in  calling  smoke  a 
remedy,  yet  I  would  resort  to  the  same  means 
with  a  feeling  of  success  were  my  hogs 
troubled  with  cholera.  Some  precautions 
must  be  carried  out  to  warrant  much  benefit. 
First,  a  tight,  well-covered  pen  that  will  re¬ 
tain  smoke,  then  a  door  or  ventilator  at  each 
end  of  pen,  so  that  the  smoke  will  pass  out 
when  you  have  given  them  enough.  One  can 
smoke  a  hundred  hogs  as  easily  as  one,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  take  the  remedy.  A  cold, 
wet  place  for  hogs  to  sleep  in  will  prevent  a 
cure  with  any  remedy.  Keep  the  pens  clean 
and  use  a  little  lime  in  foul  places.’ 

Courtesy  of  Journalism  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  L  Root  before  the 
National  Bee-keepers’  Association,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  extracts  commending 
them  to  all  of  our  brother  editors. 

“I  need  hardly  say  that  those  who  wield 
the  power  of  the  press  should  be  free  from 
aud  entirely  above,  if  it  were  possible,  all 
feefingsof  prejudice,  spiie  or  jealousy.  The 
wants  and  needs  and  rights  of  his  readers 
should  be  all  equally  dear  to  him.  The  peculi¬ 
arities  and,  perhaps,  weaknesses  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  large  family  should  be  held  sacred 
and  touched  upon  with  the  greatest  gentle* 
ness  ;  and  he,  above  ail  others,  should  have  a 
wide  charity. 

Think  gently  of  the  erring : 

Ye  luay  not  know  the  power 
With  which  the  dark  temptation  came 
In  some  unguarded  hour. 

Whatever  appears  in  print  is  a  public 
matter.  It  is  more  public  than  any  thing 
that  can  be  said  in  any  public  meeting,  be¬ 
cause  it  stands  there  to  be  read  of  all  men — 
aye,  and  women  and  children,  too.  When  we 
have  visitors  at  our  homes  we  are  very  care¬ 
ful  to  be  courteous  to  them,  and  we  are  on 
Dur  best  behavior,  as  it  were  ;  for  who  would 
think  of  indulging  in  little  spiles,  or  unkind 
words,  before  company  ?  1  fear  we  some¬ 
times  forget  that  whatever  is  printed  is  before 
a  very  large  company.  Few  can  realize  how 
it  cuts  and  smarts  to  be  held  up  In  derision  in 
public  print,  who  have  not  passed  through  it. 
It  may  be  urged  that  this  dread  of  being  pub¬ 
lished  is  a  most  powerful  restraint  to  one  who 
is  strongly  tempted  to  do  WTOug,  and  I  grant 
this,  and  would  by  ail  means  advise  warning 
the  public  when  the  matter  is  something  de¬ 
manding  that  they  should  be  warned.  I  think 
we  all  agree  in  this  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
believe  in  putting  it  mildly,  and  using  a  few 
kind  words  instead  of  harsh,  to  do  the  most 
good.” 

- *+* - 

Alcohol  in  Burns  and  Scalds.— The 
Journal  of  Chemistry  tells  us  to  saturate  a 
soft  fabric  with  alcohol,  lay  it  over  the  burn, 
then  cover  it  with  cotton  or  finely  picked 
oakum.  This  is  the  most  cleanly  dressing  that 
can  be  adopted.  It  may  be  thought  that 
alcohol  applied  to  a  burn  will  produce  more 
pain  ;  bat  try  it,  and  you  will  be  agreeably 
surprised  to  observe  how  quickly  it  will  allay 
the  pain.  Subsequently  disturb  the  dressing 
aslittle  as  possible  ;  wet  the  dressing  occasion¬ 
ally  with  alcohol,  and  the  result  you  will  flud 
better  than  by  any  other  method. 

■*  »  »  ■■  —  - 

SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  insect  depredations  upon  clover  are  the 
result  of  “clover  sickness,”  that  is,  the  in¬ 
sects  are  but  the  concomitant  of  a  feeble 

growth.  So  says  Dr.  Sturbevant . 

“Come  to  my  barnyard,”  says  President 
McCann,  as  reported  in  the  Husbandman, 
“  and  I  will  show*  you  why  cows  are  high. 
There  you  may  see  20  f.  it  two-year-olds,  nearly 
all  heifers,  gathered  by  a  butcher  who  has 
left  them  with  me  a  short  time  until  he  is 
ready  to  slaughter  them.  How  can  wo  have 
a  full  stock  of  cows  when  farmers  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  high  prices  to  sell  heifers 
when  they  are  just  ready  to  come  into  use 


It  may  be  good  policy  to  sell  the  young  ani¬ 
mals,  so  far  as  money  making  is  concerned, 

but  it  is  destructive  to  dairy  interests . 

Mk8.  Langtry’s  eyes  have  been  compared 
to  those  of  a  beautiful  Jersey  cow.  Those  of 

Oscar  W tide  to  the  eyes  of  a  J ersey  calf . 

Out  of  15  or  20  kinds  of  strawberries  Mr. 
Helper,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  laia  aside  all 
but  three,  namely:  “Charles  Downing,’ 
Wilson's  Seedling,”  and  the  “  Sharpie- s,’ 
which  beats  all  he  ever  had  for  size,  but  not 

for  quantity . 

The  W  htte  Mulberry  is  considered  the  best 

for  feeding  the  silk-worm. . . . 

In  the  late  report  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  are  some  instructive 
discussions.  Mr.  SaCterwaite,  a  prominent 
member,  considers  the  Kietfer  Pear  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  our  new  varieties.  Its  bear¬ 
ing  qualities,  he  says,  are  wonderful.  Young 
trees  had  branches  with  “solid  masses  of 
fruit"  all  of  which  were  shapely  and  ripened 
perfectly.  Some  were  put  into  a  fruit  house 
for  a  few  weeks  and  were  then  beautifully 
colored  and  sold  at  25  cents  each.  In  quality 

he  deems  it  good  though  not  first-class . 

He  also  makes  this  singular  statement: 
“A  branch  was  broken  off  when  the  fruit  was 
about  half  grown  and  the  fruit  being  put 

away,  ripened  and  colored  nicely.” . . . 

Mr.  Engle  has  seen  and  tasted  the  Kieffer 
Pear  and  is  pleased  wdth  its  looks  aud  quality. 
He  thinks  the  tree  is  not  blight-proof.  In¬ 
stances  of  blight  were  mentioned  by  several 

members . * . . . 

Two  years  ago,  when  in  Mary  land,  Mr.  D. 
E.  Lougsdorf  was  surprised  to  see  the  great 
amount  of  fruit  that  was  wasted.  One  man 
informed  him  that  every  basket  of  peaches 
sent  out  had  brought  him  five  to  ten  cents  in 
debt.  The  markets  were  glutted,  and  crops 
did  not  pay  for  picking,  transportation,  com¬ 
missions,  etc.  It  is  not  our  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  that  pay,  but  the  medium  or  light  ones* 
It  is  a  fact  that  half  of  the  fruit  iu  the  United 
States  to-day  is  not  profitable.  There  are 
ways  of  utilizing  this  surplus  and  making  it 
profitable.  We  should  introduce  the  evapo¬ 
rator  aud  the  canning  establishment.  Good 
evaporated  peach* ;;  never  realize  less  than  25 
cents  per  pound,  aud  at  present  they  will 

bring  35  to  40  cents . . . . . 

Mr.  Hooper  considers  the  Miner  plum 
hardy  and  valuable  thoughnot  of  good  quality. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota  Territory 

Mandan,  ButleighCo,,  Dec.  4. — During  the 
past  Summer  and  Fall  the  weather  was  very 
variable,  more  so  than  I  expected  to  find  it; 
yet  it  appears  to  be  a  very  healthful  climate. 
Farmers  round  here  have  not  yet  finished 
thrashing  wheat.  The  average  y  ield  is  about 
25  bushels  per  acre,  bringing  at  Mandan  only 
65c.  G.  W.  G. 

Wessington,  Beadle  Co.,  Dec.  4.— Immi¬ 
gration  large;  crops  good;  all  surveyed  land 
being  scooped  in,  and  uusurveyed  land  squat¬ 
ted  on.  n,  s. 

Illinois. 

Pilot,  Kankakee  Co.,  Dae  11. — About  two- 
thirds  of  the  corn  crop  gathered.  Yield  per 
acre  from  10  to  25  bushels.  Taking  an  aver¬ 
age  through  the  county,  less  than  one  half  of 
a  crop.  Price  for  new  corn  shelled,  35c  to 
38c;  oats,  30c;  hogs,  $5.50  to  $5.80  live.  Hay, 
a  good  crop;  noemuch  being  handled  at  pres¬ 
ent*  i.  h.  s. 

Iowa. 

Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  Co.,  Dec.  6. — We 
have  not  had  a  fruitful  season  this  year, 
but  kind  Providence  has  given  us  enough 
to  satisfy  all  our  wants.  Hay  and  grass 
were  good  crops;  they  are  the  exception. 
Some  good  corn  but  more  poor.  We  have 
had  a  beautiful  Full,  peculiarly  so  through 
November.  Btock  brings  good  price  but  per¬ 
haps  is  not  proportionately  so  high  as  corn, 
which  is  50c.  per  bushel.  S.  R.  p. 

Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  Co.,  Dec.  4. — We  are 
having  splendid  weather  and  Wiuter  corn  is 
mostly  gathered.  There  are  some  splendid 
fields,  fully  an  average:  others  quite  poor — 
probably  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Potatoes 
about  the  same.  Corn  is  worth  50  cents;  po¬ 
tatoes,  50  to  75;  hay,  $6  to  $10  per  ton.  A.  b. 

Missouri. 

Eldjin,  Mills  Co  ,  Dec.  4.— The  weather  so 
far  has  been  very  good  for  Winter  wheat 
which  looks  unusually  well  at  this  time,  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  good  strong,  healthy  growth,  so 
that  it  should  be  able  to  withstand  a  severe 
W inter.  Farmers  are  about  through  gather¬ 
ing  corn — very  little  has  been  sold,  farmers 
preparing  to  crib  all  they  do  not  feed.  Hogs 
are  nearly  fattened  for  market.  Those  that 
have  been  butchered  have  readily  sold  at  8c.  a 
pound  net.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  are  in  a  good 
condition  for  Winter,  and  as  nearly  all  farm¬ 
ers  have  plenty  of  feed  stock  will  winter  well. 
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soil  be  imparted  to  the  fruit  ?  2,  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  growing  grape-vines  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Niagara,  would  not  it  be  desirable  to 
obtain  information  about  seedling  grape 
growing  from  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  business  ?  8.  We  lost  three  young 
pigs  by  disease  in  the  Spring  of  1880,  and 
buried  the  ca  icasees  under  cur  Lady  grape 
vines,  what  will  be  the  result— a  pork  flavor 
in  the  grapes  ? 

Awa.  —1 1  Nothing  we  could  apply  to  the  soil 
would  materially  alter  the  flavor  of  fruits. 
Each  plant  derives  its  food  from  the  soil  and 
air  and  each  elaborates  its  own  peculiar 
nutriments  which  are  constant  no  n  atter 
where  it  grows.  2,  There  is  little  to  be  said 
as  to  raising  grape  seedlings.  They  ere  as 
easily  raised  as  apple  or  pear  trees  from  seed. 
Instructions  will  be  given  in  full  in  due  time. 
All  may  raise  grape-vines  from  grape  seeds. 

3,  The  vine  will  grow  more  vigorously  in 
consequence  of  the  animal  fertilizer.  There 
will  be  no  difference  in  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
except  that  fruit  grown  upon  vigorous  vines 
is  better  than  that  upon  feeble  vines. 

J.  T.  S ,  Ridgewood,  N.  Y— The  knee  of  a 
cow  of  mine  has  been  swollen  to  nearly  twice 
the  natural  size  for  two  or  three  months. 
Originally  the  swelling  came  from  what  was 
supposed  to  be  rheumatism,  it  has  become 
very  hard  ;  is  there  a  “  cure  ”t 
A  ns. — You  can  do  nothing  but  give  the  cow 
one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  daily  and 
apply  turpentine  well  rubbed  on  the  swollen 
parts  once  a  day.  The  disease  may  he  due  to 
a  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter,  at  first  lymph, 
changing  to  soft  cheesy  matter  afterwards, 
and  finally  breaking  out  into  sores  If  this 
should  occur  yon  may  slaughter  the  animal 
as  soon  as  yon  like.  If  the  trouble  was  due  to 
rheumatism  the  cow  would  be  lame.  If  there 
is  no  lameness  you  should  not  use  the  milk  if 
the  cow  is  giving  any. 

G.  H.,  Rochester  Mills,  Pa  —What  ailed  my 
yearling  heifer  ?  She  appeared  in  good  health, 
but  last  evening  I  found  her  lying  dead  in  the 
pasture  with  blood  oozing  from  her  nose. 

Ans. — Was  the  animal  swollen  in  any  part  ? 
The  symptom  mentioned  alone  gives  but 
little  information.  It  was  probably  a  case  of 
anthrax  fever,  in  which  the  shoulders  or  bind 
quarters  would  be  soft  and  swollen.  This 
disease  is  quite  prevalent  at  this  season  with 
young  cattle  running  on  fields  or  pastures,  and 
is  caused  by  the  coarse  food  acting  upon  the 
liver  and  causing  disorder  of  the  blood. 
Nothing  is  of  any  avail  except  watchful  care 
to  prevent  it. 

G.  W.  G„  Mar  da  n,  D.  T.  1,  Which  variety 
of  potato  is  the  earliest  ?  2,  Which  sort  of  rasp¬ 
berry  is  the  hardiest  ?  3,  Which  of  plum?  4. 
Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  corn  worm  ? 

Ans  — 1,  Alpha  is  claimed  so  to  be.  We 
have  never  tried  it.  Early  Ohio  is  the  earli¬ 
est  of  any  we  have  tried.  2,  Turner.  3, 
Wild  Goose  is  as  hardy  as  any.  4,  The  ap¬ 
ple  question  v»ill  be  answered  later.  The  corn 
and  cotton  worms  are  identical — Heliothis 
armigera.  The  only  known  remedy  is  bill¬ 
ing  by  hand.  On  going  over  a  field  when  the 
ears  are  in  silk,  the  presence  of  the  worms 
can  be  detected  by  the  silk  becoming  prema¬ 
turely  dry  or  by  its  being  partially  eaten. 

H,  F  L  ,  Sutton ,  Mass  —If  I  am  feeding  a 
horse  13  pounds  of  hay  and  six  quarts  of  corn 
a  day,  how  much  must  I  increase  the  grain 
ration  in  substituting  straw  for  hay  ? 

Ans. — It  would  be  better  to  use  meal  and 
cut  the  straw  and  wet  the  chaff  and  mix  the 
meal  with  it.  Three  quarts  of  mixed  corn  and 
oats  ground  will  be  fair  feed  if  given  with  cut 
straw  wetted,  three  times  a  day.  This  would 
be  a  fair  ration  for  a  horse  at  moderate  work. 
If  you  feed  the  straw  alone  the  horse  will  not 
eat  enough  of  it.  Give  a  small  handful  of 
salt  with  each  feed  when  straw'  is  used. 

IF.  S.,  Salisbury ,  Pa  ,  Can  the  Rural  rec¬ 
ommend  the  metallic  shingles  made  by  tbe 
Anglo-American  Roofing  Co.,  of  New  York? 
Their  calamined  shingles  cost  here  f8.83  net 
per  square,  to  which  freight,  nails,  labor,  etc., 
have  to  be  added.  A  roof  of  tin  can  be  put 
on  for  $7  per  square,  and  one  of  wood  for 


over  roughnesses  and  will  not  be  heavy  on  the 
horses  ? 

Ans. — An  excellent  plank  roller  may  be 
made  as  follows  :  First  make  a  piece  for  each 
end,  of  plank  crossed  for  the  purpose  of 


More  preparations  for  taking  good  care  of 
stock  than  usual,  as  most  farmers  have  an- 
ticicipated  a  cold  Winter  and  have  prepared 
for  it  ahead.  N.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

C andos,  Tioga  Co.,  Dec.  9. — Very,  very 
dry  here.  Wells  and  springs  are  dry  that 
never  were  bo  before.  Some  of  our  neighbors 
go  three-quarters  of  a  mile  for  all  the  water 
they  use.  People  are  getting  alarmed  about 
water  for  tbeir  stock  Good  sleighing:  thlukthe 
prospects  are  that  Vennor’s  predictions  may 
become  true  for  December.  k.  t,. 

rpnnHyl'vnnla. 

Loyalhanna,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Dec.  9  — 
We  had  a  very  backward  cold  season, 
and  it  rained  almost  every  week,  with  the 
exception  of  two  weeks  in  harvest.  Hay 
and  pasture  were  never  better,  nor  was 
wheat.  With  regard  to  oats,  some  bad  excel¬ 
lent  crops,  while  with  others  they  were  not  so 
good  on  account  of  the  rust.  Corn  on  the  av¬ 
erage  was  a  good  crop.  Tbe  early  potatoes 
were  good;  late  ones  not  a  quarter  of 
a  crop;  the  blight  struck  the  vines  while 
growing  and  the  tops  died  before  the  tubers 
came  to  maturity.  Tbe  outer  edge  of  tbe 
leaf  first  became  black,  and  finally  the 
whole  leaf;  then  the  stalk,  and  to  com 
plete  the  ruin,  half  the  crop  rotted. 
The  poorest  crop  I  ever  raised.  Fruits  of  all 
kinds  were  an  entire  failure,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  blackberries,  which  were  very  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  early  sown  wheat  is  not  doing  well; 
it  was  getting  very  yellow  before  the  cold 
weather  set  in  a  couple  of  days  ago.  Prices  of 
grain:  Wheat,  $1  per  bushel;  corn,  50c.; 
oats,  88e.  Fat  hogs,  6c.  live  weight:  fresh 
cows,  $50@$60;  horses  scarce  and  high.  w.  8. 


[Every  qnerv  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.] 


BEETS  AND  CORN  FOR  HOGS. 

W.  B.  P.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, — I  planted, 
last  Spring,  a  little  over  half  an  acre  to  Red 
Qifirit  Ovoid  Mangel-Wurtzel  Beets — had  a 
fair  crop.  About  middle  of  September  com¬ 
menced  feeding  two  pigs,  giving  them,  after 
a  few  days,  all  they  would  eat,  with  plenty 
of  slop  from  the  kitchen,  including  about  15 
quarts  of  milk,  mostly  sour,  per  day.  They 
have  mode  carcass  finely,  but  do  not  seem  to 
put  on  fat  as  two  hogs  did  last  year  that  were 
fed  exclusively  on  small  3weet  potatoes.  Will 
beets  make  pork  without  corn  ?  Is  there  any 
time  from  October  to  June  at  which  they 
have  a  greater  value  for  fattening  hogs  than 
at  other  times  ?  I  have  about  200  bushels 
well  stored  in  cellar  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  feed  at  the  most  profitable  time,  if  there 
is  anv  difference.  My  horses  will  not  eat 
them  in  any  form  in  which  they  may  be  pre¬ 
pared,  but  my  cow  “goes  for”  them  with  a 
rush.  2  My  potatoes  always  sprout  wonder¬ 
fully  before  I  am  ready  to  plant;  is  there 
any  preventive  ? 

ANSWER  BY  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

1.  Beets  are  better  calculated  to  make  car¬ 
cass  than  fat,  for  the  simple  reason  (  hat  a  pig 
cannot  eat  a  sufficient  quantity,  beyond  what 
will  make  a  vigorous  growth,  to  furnish 
sufficient  nutriment  to  produce  much  fat.  It 
is  different,  however,  with  old  hogs  which 
have  their  natural  frame  or  growth  of  body;  , 
for  in  their  case  the  body  already  being 
grown,  the  beets  and  other  food  go  directly 
to  make  fat,  beyond  what  may  be  needed  to 
sustain  life  and  the  power  of  locomotion. 
Beets  are  excellent  food  to  give  young  pigs 
to  build  up  a  frameand  make  healthy  growth ; 
but  they  need  more  concentrated  food  to 
l'ound  them  up  to  a  pork  standard,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  too  fatty  for  either  profit  or 
health.  A  pig  in  a  leaner  condition,  such  as 
beets  would  make,  is  really  more  palatable 
food,  and  if  the  sides  are  made  into  bacon,  for 
which  they  would  be  particularly  suited,  in¬ 
stead  of  pickled  pork,  they  can  be  used  fully 
as  economically,  aTid  are  really  more  desira¬ 
ble  for  family  use.  Sweet  potatoes  contain  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  sugar,  in  proportion  to 
bulk,  than  beets,  hence  pigs  would  fatten 
faster  on  them.  This  is  also  true  of  corn,  but 
in  the  ease  of  corn,  the  food  is  so  concentrated, 
and  on  account  of  tbe  oil  in  the  corn— which 
is  carbon,  or  in  other  words  fuel — it  is  so  heat¬ 
ing  as  to  produce  fever  and  at  the  same  time 
inflammation  of  the  bowels.  For  the  above 
reason  and  because  there  is  so  little  waste 
material — indigestible  substance — in  it  to 
keep  the  bowels  in  healthy  action,  corn 
should  not  be  fed  exclusively  to  young  hogs. 
The  best  plan  is  just  what,  our  inquirer  has 
been  doing — to  build  up  a  healthy  carcass  on 
beets  and  other  light  food  end  then,  if  pork 
is  wanted,  to  finish  up  by  feeding  corn  about 
a  month.  A  longer  feeding  would  make 
feverish  meat  and  endanger  tbe  breaking 
down  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  pro¬ 
duces  so-called  cholera  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others  founder  or  stiffness.  Beets  are  in  their 
best  condition  to  feed  about  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  or  a  little  later,  as  the  cool  nights  in  my 
opinion  mature  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
bring  the  sugar  to  a  more  perfect  condition. 
They  are  equally  valuable  if  not  more  when 
harvested,  to  feed  during  the  Winter  but  the 
cold  weather  with  them  as  with  othpr  food,  has 
a  counteracting  influence  and  this  with  beets 
is  greater  lhan  with  corn,  because  there  is  1qfs 
carbon  (heat)  in  them  in  proportion  to  bulk 
tban  in  com.  To  feed  beets  therefore  profitably 
in  cold  weather,  the  pigs  should  be  kept  in  a 
temperature  sufficiently  warm  so  that  their 
food  would  not  be  required  to  maintain  a 
normal  condition  of  warmth,  or,  in  other 
words,  be  burned  up  in  their  bodies  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
different  degrees  of  cold  to  which  pigs  may  be 
exposed  “  make  a  relative  proportion  ”  in  the 
value  of  beets  for  Winter  food,  the  same  being 
true  also  of  any  other  feed.  Horses  may  be 
taught  to  eat  beets  by  keeping  salt  away  from 
them  for  a  short  time  and  then  sprinkling  a 
little  of  it  upon  pieces  of  beets  and  putting 

They  will 


Fig.  493. 

strength  as  shown  in  cut,  Fig.  493.  The  inner 
portion  of  the  end  piece  is  made  of  strips  two 
inches  thick  laid  in  the  form  of  a  square  so 
that  no  ends  are  presented  to  the  outer  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  spikes  to  be  driven  in.  This  makes 
the  spikes  hold  more  firmly.  The  end  is  then 
cut  into  a  circular  shape,  three  feet  or  more  in 
diameter  as  may  be  desired  ;  40  inches  make  a 
good-sized  roller.  Tbe  planking  is  cut  into 
lengths  of  33 4  feet  sud  spited  on  to  the  end 
frames  making  a  half  roller  3X  feet  long. 
The  whole  roller  is  thus  in  two  parts  which 
make  it  easy  to  turn.  The  two  rollers  are 
drawn  by  means  of  one  long  iron  axle  or  bar, 
put  through  both,  with  two  loose  hard- wood 


Illinois, 

Pilot.  Kankakee,  Co.,  Dec.  11. — The  Golden 
Heartwell  Celery  was  the  finest  I  ever  raised; 
some  bunches  were  six  inches  in  diameter 
with  six  or  seven  crowns.  The  little  Gem 
Squash  is  excellent;  good  for  Summer  or 
Winter  use;  very  prolific.  I.  h.  s. 

Indiana. 

Alma.  Whitlev  Co.,  Dec  10. — Planted  139 
grains  of  the  Rural  Dent  Corn,  one  kempl  in 
a  hill.  Of  these  81  kernels  sprouted,  but  only 
77  produced  stalks.  I  had  125  pounds  of  ears 
and  93^  pounds  of  shelled  corn.  One  kernel 
produced  five  perfect  ears.  a.  b.  g. 

Iowa. 

Oskaloosa,  Mahaska.  Co..  Doc.  4.— I  sowed 
my  wheat  in  rows  about  as  you  would  sow 
onions.  It  made  a  splendid  growth:  beaded 
out  in  good  shape,  but  tho  wet  weather,  rust 
and  Chinch  hug  damaged  it  some,  but  it  did 
quite  well,  especially  the  Clawson.  I  think 
Fall  wheat  sowed  in  the  Spring  should  be 
sowad  qnite  thick.  Rural  Dent  Corn  was 
planted  on  quite  poor  ground;  did  well;  ma¬ 
tured  in  season.  a.  b. 

Maine. 

Bolster’s  Mills.  Cumberland  Co.,  Dec. 
11. — The  Rural  Dent  Com  didn’t  ear.  though 
it  grew  very  stout.  Th6  White  Elephant  has 
done  better  tban  any  potato  I  had.  The 
Beauty  of  Hebron  did  fairly  well  Drought 
hurt,  both  of  them  very  much.  Potatoes  pell 
at  fiO  cents;  corn,  25  to  30  cents;  eggs,  28 
cents;  appleB  scarce,  p  s  P. 

New  York. 

Farmersvillk  Cattaraugus  Co.,  Dec.  8.— 
Celery  did  well.  Had  14  squashes  on  one  vine. 
Expect,  hollyhocks  to  bloom  next  year.  The 
crows  took  all  the  corn  except  one  hill  which 
didn’t  ear.  k.  t. 

Texas. 

Handley,  Tarent  Co.,  Dec.  7. — The  Rural 
Dent  Corn  gave  me  great  satisfaction.  It 
made  a  growth  from  10  to  12  feet  high:  near¬ 
ly  every  stalk  hnd  two  ears;  very  larvegraim 
remarkably  heavy.  T  was  agreeably  surprised 
that  it  yielded  roasHng  ears  almost  ns  early 
as  my  earliest  garden  corn;  the  ears  were 
very  larve,  although  it  was  planted  Feme  days 
later.  This  is  a  great  advantage  for  this 
country.  It  was  my  intention  to  contend  for 
the  prizes,  but  a  part  of  the  corn  was  pulled 
for  roasting  ears  through  mistake.  I  have 
plenty  for  seed  and  consider  it  invaluable — 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  ynnr  excellent 
paper.  TIip  wheat  I  planted  according  to  di¬ 
rection®  in  the  Spring.  It  grew  rank  and  fine 
but,  did  not  mature.  The  hollyhocks  made  a 
ftue  growth  but,  have  not  bloomed.  The  Gem 
squash  yielded  prodigeously.  M.  w.  v. 

Wisconsin. 

Merrimack.  Sauk  Co.,  Dec.  8.— Celery 
plants  came  up  well;  too  many  to  count. 
Gave  some  away  to  persons  used  to  cultivat¬ 
ing  eelerv;  they  pronounce  it  very  nice- 
Th«  hollyhocks  are  looking  well  but  “nary  ’’ 
a  blospom.  Sowed  the  Surprise  Wheat  last 
Spring;  it  came  up  well  but  too  thick;  rusted 
somewhat;  no  signs  of  anv  heads;  still  green 
.f  it  lives  through  the  Winter  it  will  have  a 
„ood  start.  h.  w.  j. 


Fig.  494. 

washers  between  the  two  to  prevent  them 
from  binding  and  to  keep  them  about  an  inch 
apart.  They  are  fitted  in  a  frame  made  as 
shown  in  Fig.  494.  If  found  necessary  it  will 
be  easy  to  arrange  a  seat  for  the  driver  and  a 
cover  in  the  form  of  a  box  which  may  be 
loaded  to  increase  the  weight, 

dilation  of  the  heart  in  a  hog. 

B.  F.  S.,  Manchester,  III — A  fine  fat  hog  I 
have  just  lost,  yesterday  refused  to  eat  or 
drink,  breathing  as  if  he  had  been  driven 
until  tired,  or  as  if  he  were  very  warm  in 
midsummer  weather.  He  had  been  in  pasture 
all  Summer,  and  had  been  fed  with  corn  in  the 
pasture  in  the  Fall,  what  ailed  him  and  what 
should  be  the  treatment  of  any  other  that 
may  become  similarly  affected  ? 

Ans  — This  is  a  case  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
known  as  dilation  of  that  organ.  The  first 
symptom  is  loss  of  appetite  and  spirits,  this  is 
followed  by  faintness  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  caused— and  was  probably  in 
this  case — by  the  exercise  when  feeding.  It  is 
more  common  in  pigs  than  in  other  animals 
and  it  is  therefore  safer  to  feed  these  in  a 
comfortable  ppn  where  they  can  be  kept  quiet 
and  rest  a  good  deal.  There  is  no  cure  for  it 
and  the  only  w  ay  ro  save  the  pig  is  to  slaughter 
it  as  soon  as  the  difficulty  of  breathing  appears. 
Tbe  meat  is  not  effected  in  any  way  as  the 
trouble  is  wholly  due  to  obstructed  circula¬ 
tion  of  blood. 

incipient  wind  gall  on  horse’s  leg. 

H.  J  B  ,  Solina .  Kans.— My  two-year-old 
horse  has  a  hard  lump  on  both  sides  of  the  leg 
just  above  the  fetlock  joint,  caused,  I  think,  by 
a  kick  some  three  months  ago.  He  is  slightly 
lame  ;  what  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans.— This  is  an  incipient  wind-gall  in  all 
probability.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  kick, 
but  this  is  doubtful  unless  the  fact  were  cer¬ 
tainly  known.  It  seems  more  likely  to  be  due 
to  a  sprain  or  to  constitutional  defect  which 
would  make  its  appearance  about  this  time 
and  become  fully  developed  by  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  or  the  age  of  puberty  in  the 
horse.  Proper  treatment  at,  this  stage  may 
prevent  its  full  development.  This  should 
be  to  apply  cold  water  bandages  until  tbe 
tenderness  is  removed.  Then  apply  stimulant 
lotions  well  rubbed  into  the  part  with  soft 
pressure  pads  bound  upon  tbe  swellings. 
These  must  be  used  with  caution  and  if  they 
are  found  to  irritate  most  be  removed  The 
best  application  will  be  iodine  ointment  or 
the  tincture  of  iodine. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A.  L.,  McHenry,  III,  1,  When  a  childl  picked 
up  an  apple  that  was  strongly  spiced  with  a 
cinnamon  flavor:  by  adding  spices  to  the  earth 
around  a  fruit  tree  could  the  flavor  Jof  tho 


the  salted  pieces  in  their  mangers, 
eat  the  beets  to  get  a  taste  of  the  salt  and  in 
this  way  learn  to  like  them.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  for  horses  in  connection  with 
grain.  2  Potatoes  will  always  sprout  if  put 
in  large  heaps  or  in  barrels  if  they  are  kept 
in  a  light  cellar,  especially  if  it  is  a  warm 
one.  The  only  remedy  we  know  of  is  to 
spread  them  thinly  over  the  cellar  bottom 
and  make  it  dark  and  cool. 

A  PLANK  ROLLER 

T.  F.  M.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. — How  can  I 
make  a  substantial  field  roller  that  will  ride 
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The  Youth’s  Department  and  our  mar¬ 
ket  reports  have  been  necessarily  crowded 
out  this  week  and  some  other  Depart¬ 
ments  greatly  curtailed  to  give  space 
for  the  Index. 


Not  boastfully  but  appreciatively  do 
we  call  attention  to  the  index  of  the  33rd 
annual  volume  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 
What  an  amount  of  painstaking  labor  is 
involved  in  itB  compilation  !  What  a 
vast  fund  of  information  on  every  phase 
of  agricultural  life  is  referred  to  in  its 
columns  !  Read  over  carefully  the  index 
to  aDy  Department  of  the  paper  and  you 
will  be  surprised,  as  we  have  ourselves 
been,  at  the  large  amount  of  first-class 
information  given  during  the  year  on  all 
connecting  topics  by  the  best  writers. 
Then  read  the  index  to  the  Querist  De¬ 
partment,  in  which  questions  of  all  sorts 
are  pithily  answered  ;  what  a  storehouse 
of  thoroughly  practical  and  interesting 
knowledge  is  this  Department  for  the 
twelvemonth ! 


The  importation  of  Sumatran  tobacco 
into  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
38  pounds  in  1880  to  783,763  pounds  in 
1882.  This  Orient  il  kind  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  wrappers,  and  for  that  pui- 
pose  brings  a  very  much  higher  price 
than  any  native  sort.  The  tobacco 
growers  of  this  country,  especially  those 
of  the  Connicticut  Valley  who  feel  the 
competition  most  keenly,  are  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  stranger.  Juke  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  in  case  of  the  Chinese,  they 
wish  to  bar  out  the  Oriental,  in  this  case 
by  levying  a  strongly  protective  tax  upon 
it.  Appeals  have  already  been  made  to 
Congress  and  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  subject,  and  a  convention  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  growers  is  to  be  held 
at  Hartford  on  December  26,  to  form  a 
New  England  Tobacco  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  agitate  the  matter. 

- - 

All  over  the  West,  and  especially  in 
Minnesota,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
plaint  among  grain-growers  about  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  present  system  of  wheat  in¬ 
spection.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  cause  for  the  discontent  of 
faimers  in  this  matter.  The  inspector 
who  grades  the  grain  is  himself  either 
the  buyer  or  the  buyer’s  agent,  and  it  is 
therefore  to  his  interest  to  depreciate  the 
grade  of  what  he  purchases.  There 
should  be  an  official  inspector  with  no 
interest  or  bias  in  the  determination  of 
the  grade  of  wheat.  At  first  blush  it 
seems  an  easy  problem  to  devise  tome 
simple  and  impartial  system  of  grain  in¬ 
spection  ;  but  experience  has  amply  shown 
that  what  legislation  that  has  hitherto  | 
taken  place  on  the  subject  has  not  been  ef¬ 
fectual.  While  it  is  very  easy  to  point  oul 
evils,  it.  is  by  no  means  easy  to  indicate 
appropriate  legislative  remedies;  but  in 
view  of  the  high  price  paid  for  legisla¬ 
tive  ability,  this  problem  ought  certainly 
to  be  capable  of  satisfactoiy  solution. 


The  showing  for  cattle  exports  from 
over  the  Canada  line  is  very  gratifying 
as  representing  the  growth  of  that  branch 
of  trade.  From  the  returns  up  to  the 
close  of  navigation  it  appears  that  the 
exports  of  live  stock  from  Montreal  in¬ 
cluded  42,303  cattle,  and  76,053  sheep 
as  against  the  full  returns  for  1881  of 
45,535  cattle  and  62,401  sheep.  The  ap¬ 
pended  statement  shows  the  number  ex¬ 
ported  since  1877,  the  returns  for  this  year 
being  up  to  the  close  of  navigation  : 

Cattle.  Sheep. 

1877  .  6.940  9,505 

1878  .  18,655  41,225 

1879  .  25,009  80,332 

1880  .  50,905  81,843 

1881  .  45  535  62.401 

1882  .  42.303  76,053 

It  is  thought  that  the  final  returns  for 
the  current  year  will  show  an  increase 
over  the  number  exported  in  1880.  It  is 
farther  gratifying  to  note  that  the  loss  of 
animals  in  transit  was  exceedingly  small. 
Out  of  over  7,000  head  of  cattle  tians- 
ported  by  one  line,  only  15  were  lost  and 
out  of  nearly  20,000  sheep  only  280  were 
lost  in  transit. 


COTTON  SEED  AND  THE  COTTON 
PLANT. 


Before  the  u  War  ”  the  cotton  seed 
of  the  South  was  practically  wasted,  the 
surplusage  over  what  was  needed  for  seed 
being  used — when  economically  used  at 
all — as  a  fertilizer  or  stock  feed.  The 
Census  returns  show  that  in  1880  there 
were  45  mills  making  from  the  product 
cotton-seed  oil  and  cake  to  the  value  of 
$8,000,000,  the  seed  used  being  valued  >  t 
$5,500,000.  Ten  years  earlier — in  1870 
— there  were  only  26  mills  which  used  up 
$1,750,000  worth  of  seed.  The  capacity 
and  number  oi  the  mills  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  since  the  Census,  and  it  is  dow 
reasonably  estimated  that  ere  loDg  the 
surplus  crop  of  cotton-seed  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  products  worth  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  millions  dollars,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  which  will  be  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  South  in  addition  to  what  it 
would  be  had  this  new  industry  never 
been  started.  About  a  year  ago  the  start¬ 
ling  announcement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Edward  A  tkinson  that  analysis  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  cotton  plant,  after  having 
borne  the  crop,  was  a  valuable  feed  for 
stock,  and  the  advice  was  given  that  the 
plants  should  be  ground  to  prepare  them 
for  this  purpose.  We  have  anxiously 
watched  for  uews  of  experiments  in  this 
line  ;  but  hitherto  our  watch  has  been 
vain.  Surely  in  view  of  the  enormous 
profits  the  country  might  realize  from 
such  a  source  of  stock  feed,  and  ot  the 
authority  on  which  the  statement  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  practicability  of  utilizing  it 
was  made,  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
some  of  the  Southern  Experiment  Stations 
or  Agricultural  Colleges  to  make  some  ex¬ 
periments  with  regard  to  the  subject — 
and  publish  the  results. 

- •-*-* - 

LEGISLATION  ON  TOBACCO  TAX¬ 
ATION. 


Congressional  legislation  affecting  the 
duty  on  tobacco  should  not  be  dilatory. 
All  over  the  country  manufacturers  are 
stopping  work  pending  such  legislation. 
With  the  tobacco  trade  the  question  of 
the  reduction  or  even  the  repeal  of  the 
duty,  so  far  as  continuing  work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  trivial  in  comparison  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  conclusions  of 
Congress  in  regaid  to  the  matter.  The 
trade  docs  not  wish  to  have  a  heavy  load 
of  highly  taxed  goods  on  hand,  when 
newly  made  competing  goods  are  either 
more  lightly  taxed  or  not  taxed  at  all. 
The  allowance  of  a  rebate  of  taxes  to  per 
sons  holding  slocks  of  manufactured  to¬ 
bacco  would,  to  some  extent,  obviate  the 
difficulty;  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  allowance  of  rebates  is  attended  with 
many  sbuseB,  much  expense  and  consider¬ 
able  inconvenience.  Let  Congress  decide 
at  once  whether  the  taxes  on  tobacco 
shall  remain  unchanged,  be  lowered  or 
entirely  abolished.  Already  thousands 
of  “hands”  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  most  of  the  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  pending  legislation  one 
way  or  the  other  on  this  topic.  With 
the  stoppage  of  manufacture  the  price  of 
leaf  must  decline,  so  that  whi'e  tardiness 
in  legislation  brings  want  and  privation 
to  manufacturing  operatives,  it  causes  un¬ 
duly  low  prices  and  consequent  losses 
among  tobacco  growers.  Really  this  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  only  one  why  these  should, 
on  their  own  account,  feel  auy  interest  in 
the  question.  The  removal  or  diminution 
of  taxation  on  manufactured  tobacco 
will  probably  have  no  effect  on  the  price 
of  the  raw  material.  An  examination  of 
our  market  reports  for  the  last  20  years 
or  more  shows  that  the  price  of  leaf  tobacco 


has  been  higher  during  the  time  manufac¬ 
tured  tobacco  has  been  taxed  than  before. 


OSTRICH  FARMING. 


In  order  to  furnish  would-be  ostrich 
raisers  in  this  country  with  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  may  be  needed  in  beginning  the 
work,  the  Department  of  State  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  published  reports  on  ostrich 
raising  from  the  United  Stated  consuls 
at  Algiers,  Cape  Town  and  Buenos  Ay  ref . 
Consul  Jordan  of  Algiers  sees  no  reason 
why  ostriches  cannot  bo  profitably  raised 
in  this  country.  Consul  Stiles  of  Cape 
Town  is  s  trifie'doubtful  about  the  climate. 
Consul  Baker  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  birds  would  thrive  among 
us.  All  agree  that  the  transportation  of 
ostriches  by  sea  is  entirely  practicable, 
(though  the  eggs  cannot  be  safely  shipped) 
and  that  the  birds  would  thrive  well  here 
on  grass,  grain  and  gravel,  their  natural 
food.  The  ostrich  is  not  very  sensitive  to 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  will  live 
anywhere  except  in  a  very  rainy  climate 
or  on  damp,  marshy  soil.  It  requires  an 
abundance  of  pure  water  and  a  large  shed 
which  must  be  kept  clean.  The  yearly 
expense  of  keeping  a  pair  is  put  at  $50, 
and  the  mauner  of  caring  for  them  and 
of  plucking  the  feathers  is  easily  learnt. 
In  feed,  the  reports  contain  full  information 
on  the  entire  subject  of  ostrich  farming. 
It  is  estimated  that  one  hen  would  pro¬ 
duce  four  chicks  worth  $25,000  (1)  whose 
feathers  would  sell  for  $38,000  (  !)  During 
the  first  year  the  chick  grows  25  pounds 
of  feathers  ;  during  the  second,  45 
pounds;  the  third,  50;  and  the  fourth,  75. 
A  year-old-chick  can  be  bought  ut  Algiers 
•for  $160,  and  one  15  months  old,  for 
$200.  C.  .T.  Sketch  ley,  late  of  “  South 
Africa,”  thinks  ostriches  would  thrive 
in  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Texas;  but  why  he  doesn’t  in¬ 
clude  other  States  equally  rich  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  said  to  be  suitable  for  this  new  in¬ 
dustry  it  is  hard  to  conjecture.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  an  esteemed  contemporary 
contradicts  a  statement  made  in  a  late 
issue  of  the  Rural  to  the  effect  that 
ostrich  farming  had  lately  been  overdone 
in  South  Africa.  He  acknowledges,  how¬ 
ever,  that  birds  were  a  “drug  on  the 
market.  ”  there  some  months  ago,  but 
attributes  the  fact  to  a  severe  drought 
which  made  feed  scanty.  Ostrich  feath¬ 
ers,  however,  were  at  that  time  35  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  three  years  previ 
ously.  Did  the  “severe  drought”  and 
the  scarcity  of  feed  produce  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  feathers  ?  We  should  re¬ 
joice  in  the  success  of  ostrich  farming  in 
this  country — but  we  do  not  like  the 
idea  that  it  should  start  under  false 
colors.  Let  that  excellent  class,  the 
“fancy”  farmers,  try  it  first.  They 
can  afford  to  fail;  and  if  they  succeed 
others  are  sure  to  imitate  their  example 
as  there  is  no  patent  on  the  industry. 

- - 

PATENT  EXTORTIONS. 


That  the  inventors  of  useful  devices 
should  obtain  a  fair,  nay  a  genero  is,  re¬ 
ward  for  their  ingenuity  and  labor  no 
one  esn  advocate  more  strongly  than  the 
Rural;  nor  can  auy  one  deprecate  more 
strongly  the  exaction  of  extravagant 
sums,  in  the  name  of  such  inventors,  by 
parties  whose  sole  claim  to  pub'ic  recog¬ 
nition  lies  in  the  investment  of  compara¬ 
tively  su.all  amounts  in  the  expect!  tion 
of  obtaining  therefor  outrageous  returns. 
The  worst  of  such  cises  are  those  covered 
by  patents  for  what  are  called  “  broad 
claims.”  These  “protect,”  not  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  or  auy  arrangements  of  parts 
to  accomplish  &  desired  end,  but  a  gen¬ 
eral  “process”  which  other  devices  can 
accomplish  much  better  than  those  “in¬ 
vented”  by  the  original  patentees.  N. 
W.  Green’s  patent  covering  a  “  broad 
claim”  for  the  “process”  of  making  a  well 
by  driving  a  rod  into  the  ground  until  it 
shall  reach  the  water-bearing  strata,  is  a 
c  ise  in  point.  The  oppressive  nature  of 
the  “royalty”  exacted  by  those  who 
have  bought  most  of  Green’s  interest  in 
this  patent,  is  known  to  every  one,  as 
well  as  the  small  right  Green  ever  had  to 
compensation  for  any  iugenuity  or  labor 
he  invested  in  the  “discovery”;  yet  a 
judgment  handed  down  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  last  Monday  r<  u- 
ders  it  highly  probable  that  the  “roy¬ 
alty  ”  claimed  by  the  owners  of  this  pa¬ 
tent  and  their  agents  must  be  paid  by  all 
the  owners  of  “  driven  wells  "  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  least  sum  likely  to 
be  extorted  in  one  way  or  another  from 
the  pockets  of  the  public,  and  mostly  from 
those  of  the  farming  community,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  patent,  is  moderately  esti¬ 
mated  at  $7,000,000,  and  probably  it  will 
run  up  to  twice  that  amount. 

Another  grievous  patent  burthen  likely 


soon  to  press  upon  the  galled  shoulders  of 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  is  a  “  royalty  ” 
it  is  proposed  to  levy  under  the  “  Alden 
patents,”  from  all  those  using  devices  or 
processes  for  drying  fruit  by  means  of  h<  t 
air.  The  drying  of  fruit  iu  this  way  is 
said  to  have  been  practiced  first  in  1871, 
and  Charles  Alden  claims  that  he  then 
“  invented  and  patented  the  process,  the 
machine  by  which  the  process  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  product.”  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  as  he  alleges,  his  machines  were 
put  upon  the  market,  but  other  machines 
for  the  same  purpose  were  purchased,  to 
his  detriment,  by  fruit-growers  in  New 
York,  M  iryland,  Delaware  and  Michigan 
as  well  as  other  fruit-growing  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  modestly  estimated  that 
upwards  of  $3,000,000  areinvested  in  fruit 
drying.  Alden  some  years  ago  brought 
suit  for  alleged  infringements  of  his 
patents,  but  discontinued  them  for  lack  of 
money.  Three  months  ago,  however,  he 
sold  his  patent  to  the  Alden  Evaporating 
Fruit  Company  of  this  city,  and  straight¬ 
way  these  began  suits  against  the  owners 
and  manufacturers  of  fruit  evaporating 
machines. 

Following  the  example  of  the  manipu¬ 
lators  of  the  Green  patent  and  of  all  that 
rapacious  class,  the  Company  recently 
advertised  in  Delaware  papers  that  they 
were  prepared  to  settle  with  infringers 
under  any  of  the  Alden  j  stents  and  grant 
licenses  for  the  use  nf  the  evaporators. 
The  fruit-groweiB  of  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  however,  have  resolved  to  resist  the 
exactions,  and  to  this  end  have  formed  a 
society  known  as  the  Peninsular  Evapora¬ 
tor  Association,  representing  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Di  ver, 
Delaware,  last  week  the  association  came 
to  the  resolution  to  fight  all  proceedings 
brought  against  any  member  by  the  Alden 
Company.  Fiuit-growers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  “  evaporators” under  other  patents 
should  at  once  combine  to  Tesist  “tooth 
and  nail”  this  projected  exaction.  Dila¬ 
toriness  in  such  matters  is  sure  to  entail 
grief,  indignation  and  loss  in  the  end. 
Neither  should  any  interested  party  be 
sluggish  or  niggardly  in  the  expectation 
of  gaining  by  the  energy  and  liberality 
of  others.  Many  valid  reasons  can  be 
given  against  such  conduct;  but  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  fruit-growers  it  is  enough,  for 
brevity’s  sake,  to  hint  at  its  despicable 
meanness. 

- - 

BREVITIES. 


The  Kama*  City  fat-stock  show  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  certainty  for  next  Fall:  over  ♦8,000 
have  been  already  subscribed  towards  ex¬ 
penses.  A  brilliant  success  to  it! 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
our  subscribers  which  show  that  the  guns  ad¬ 
vertised  by  E  J.  Hinsd-tle  &  Co.  are  not  at 
all  that  their  advertisements  represent  them 
to  be. 

Scattered  I  h  rough  the  West  there  are 
about  250  “  bucket  shops  ”  that  do  business  on 
the  basis  of  the  quotations  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.  As  noted  here  at  the  time,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  some  months  ago  sent 
notice  to  the  telegraph  companies  doing  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Board  that  after  January  1,  1883, 
no  operator  would  le  allowed  on  the  Board 
who  transmitted  market  quotations  to  “bucket 
shops.”  The  GeDi  rul  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  has  assured  the 
Board  that  after  the  above  date  no  quotations 
will  be  sent  over  the  Company’s  wires  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  This  action  it  Is  believed 
will  close  up  all  these  centers  of  gambling  in 
farm  prodwts  and  other  “respectable”  forms 
of  gambling. 

Another  loud-grabbing  association — "the 
American  Land  and  Cattle  Syndicate” — has 
been  organized  at  Kansas  City.  It  is  said  to 
consist  of  30  member*,  including,  of  course, 
some  of  the  richest  men  in  the  city  -bankers, 
land  owner*  and  cattle  owners,  with  the  two 
United  States  Senators  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  The  syndicate  is  preparing  to  “con¬ 
trol  vast  interests  in  the  territory  south  and 
west."  The  central  office  will  bo  in  Kansas 
City,  with  branch  offices  in  Texas,  New  York 
and  London.  We  are  not  at  all  bliud  to  the 
advantages  afforded  by  abundant  capital  in 
“opening  up”  a  new  country;  but  vast  estates 
and  landlordism  are  not  likely  to  contribute 
more  to  the  general  happiness  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  than  they  have  ou  the  other. 

Undich  the  present  tariff  on  wool  which 
has  been  in  force  since  1867.  the  improvement 
in  thequalityof  the  carcass  and  of  thefleeceof 
our  sheep  has  been  steadily  progressive,  aud 
while  the  duty  on  foreign  wools  has  encour¬ 
aged  domestic  sheep  raising,  the  price  of  wool 
has  declined,  on  the  whole,  w  ith  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep.  Boston  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  wool  murket  in  the  country,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  information  obtainable  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  the  average  currency 
price  of  the  United  States  wool  clip  in  that 
market  was:  1867.  51  cents;  1870,  46  cents; 
1875,  43  cents;  1880,  48  cents.  In  1867  the 
average  weight  of  l  e  lleeees  was  somewhat 
below  3J^  pounds — worth,  say  $1  80;  while  iu 
1880,  the  average  weight  was  5bj  pounds — 
worth,  say,  $2  60.  These  figures  sneak  loudly 
in  favor  of  the  advantages  of  the  present 
tariff  on  wool  to  American  agriculture,  as 
well  as  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  which 
have  produced  so  m  rked  un  Increase  iu  the 
weight  of  the  fleeces,  and  tin-  bunches 
throughout  the  country  can  tell  of  a  paralle 
improvement  in  the  quality'  of  the  mutton. 
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with  George  to  be  the  first  to  shield  the  other. 
But  before  a  word  had  been  spoken  Emily  hart 
taken  the  broken  halter  and  speaking  gently 
to  the  animal,  he  was  then  led  quietly 
away  to  the  barn  by  George,  who  came  back 
horror  stricken,  with  hands  besmeared  with 
blood  and  wrtth  a  piece  of  a  man’s  clothing  in 
one  of  them. 

“  Emily,"  he  said  gently,  *•  there’s  some¬ 
thing  wrong  over  the  way,  I  most  go  over. 
No,  don’t,  come.  I  fear  something  very  hor¬ 
rible  has  happened.  I  will  send  Jabez  over 
if  he  is  there,  or  I  will  come  back.” 

Before  he  arrived  the  mangled  body  of 
Defiance  Bartlett-  had  been  discovered  and 
was  laid  quietly  and  gently  within  the  lower 
room  of  the  house.  The  frame  of  the  barn 
had  fallen  into  the  cellar  and  the  fire  was 
already  burning  itself  out.  George  found  the 
men  assembled  discussing  the  cause  of  the  ac¬ 
cident,  and  when  he  had  related  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  bull,  and  bad  exhibited  the 
portion  of  the  bloody  vest  of  the  dead  man, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion. 
It  became  clearer  still  when  Jonas  Pratt  shiv¬ 
ering  and  awe-stricken,  told  of  the  brutal  as¬ 
sault  upon  him  by  Bartlett,  and  showed  his 
bruises  t.o  confirm  the  story. 

“  Men,  its  .  lar  enough,”  said  one,  “this poor 
fellow  came  in  mad  and  went  into  the  barn 
with  the  lantern  and  let  out  the  bull  ;  mebbe 
he  got  mad  with  the  critter  for  he's  gentle 
enough,  we  know,  naterally,  and  they  hed  a 
tussle  and  be  got  thrown  and  the  lantern  wer 
spilled  and  sot  fire  to  the  barn,  and  the  critter 
tackled  him  in  the  yard  ;  mebbe  dazed  with 
the  fire,  and  got  the  better  of  him,  aua  that’s 
the  end  of  poor  Bartlett  and  I’m  sorry  for 
him  I  do  declar,  and  I’m  sorry  too  for  that 
poor  gal  in  there;  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  the 
death  on  her.” 

And  one  by  one  the  crowd  dispersed,  a  few 
remained  quenching  the  embers  until  all  was 
dark  again,  and  the  fttony  Brook  fat  m  with 
its  dead  burden  of  misery  upon  it  relapsed 
into  darkness  and  silence. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


you  leave  any  better  legacy  than  a  sound 
body  and  a  well  stored  mind?  Do  you  take 
no  enjoyment  in  books,  or  papers,  or  music? 
If  not,  see  that  your  children  will  when  they 
come  to  occupy  your  place.  Clem  Auldon. 


“The  “ACME”  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 
saves  me  in  my  market 
garden  an  immense 
amount  of  labor.  The 
use  of  the  hand  rake 
being  unnecessary  after 
running  the  “ACME" 
over  the  ground  twice.” 
{See  pccge  888  this  paper.) 


RANDOM  NOTES, 


“Stockman”  says,  in  Rural  New-Yorker 
of  Nov.  4:  “A  flock  of  mutton  sheep  is  not 
well  managed  unless  150  lambs  are  reared  for 
each  100  ewes.”  What  does  he  mean?  That  a 
ewe  will  have  a  lamb  and  a  half?  Western 
farmers,  I  think,  are  not  so  grasping;  here 
they  are  satisfied  with  00  lambs  out  of  100 
ewes. 


THE  STORY  OF  STONY  BROOK  FARM, 


HENRY  STEWART 


CHAPTER  XX. 

(Continued  rrom  page  S71 ) 

The  mine  had  turned  out  badly  and  the 
money  was  exhausted.  Defeat  bad  overtaken 
these  men,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  their 
great  crime,  so  quickly  bad  retribution 
come  to  them;  and  while  their  suffering  vic¬ 
tim  still  laid  hovering  over  the  grave  and 
death  was  reaching  out  to  grasp  and  crush 
the  young  life,  the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy 
was  already  swiftly  approaching  his  self- 
wrought  punishment.  Bartlett  was  still  more 
angered  at  Pratt’s  remonstrances,  and  retorted 
with  bitter  accusations  and  threats.  At  last, 
with  a  sudden  blow,  he  laid  his  partner  in  the 
unprofitable  business  senseless  at  his  feet, 
brutally  kicked  bis  helpless  form,  and  de¬ 
parted  in  ungovernable  fury.  It  was  dark 
when  he  reached  his  home.  The  cows  had 
been  milked  and  he  met  the  milk  on  its  way 
to  the  creamery'.  It  was  his  business  to  attend 
to  the  bull,  a  gentle,  well-trained,  beautiful 
Jersey,  so  docile  that  it  could  be  led  by  its 
mistress  by  a  light  halter,  and  would  follow 
her  to  be  patted  and  petted.  But  the  brutal 
man,  in  his  haste,  in  the  dark,  to  loosen  the 
knot  which  secured  the  bull,  and  irritated 
because  of  its  restlessness,  kicked  the  animal 
severely.  In  Belt  defence  it  kicked  back  which 
still  more  enraged  him.  He  would  tame  that 
beast.  He  would  cure  him  of  kicking,  and  he 
would  make  him  lead  to  water  quietly  too. 
He  would  not  be  bossed  by  a  bull.  He  rushed 
to  the  house  for  a  lantern  and  sought  a  club 
and  returned  to  chastise  the  animal. 

The  bull  had  been  aroused  to  fury  and  when 
Bartlett  approached  with  the  light  it  started 
suddenly,  broke  its  fastening  and  rushed  upon 
the  unhappy  man.  The  shock  bore  him  down 
and  threw  the  lantern  across  the  floor  where 
it  exploded.  Bartlett  was  a  powerful  man 
and  the  bull  was  but  half  grown.  Seizing  the 
animal  by  the  horns  he  gained  his  feet  aud 
by  sheer  strength  bore  it  to  its  knees  and  tried 
to  overthrow’  it  and  escape  to  put  out  the  fire. 

The  bull,  with  a  sudden  dash,  recovered  its 
lost  ground  and  gradually  forced  the  man  out 
of  the  barn  into  the  yard,  where  the  struggle 
still  continued.  A  few  minutes  longer  aud 
the  man  would  conquer.  He  saw  the  bull 
was  weakening.  Its  tongue  protruded  aud 
its  breath  came  in  gusts.  In  his  rage  he 
seized  the  beast’s  tongue  witb  one  hand  and 
gave  it  a  sudden  aud  powerful  wrench.  Very 
soon  he  saw  his  mistake,  but  too  late.  His 
cruel  act  had  renew  ed  the  fury  of  the  bull 
and  with  u  scream  and  a  leap  it  freed  itself 
from  his  weakened  hold,  flung  him  olT  and 
darted  upon  him  as  he  lay  prostrate.  All 
alone  the  struggle  had  been  fought,  and  the 
fire  had  crept  slowly  along  the  barn-floor  and 
up  the  wall  uutil  it  reached  a  mow  of  hay. 
A  bright  gush  of  flame  shot  out  of  the  barn¬ 
door  as  the  fire  leaped  and  spread  all  over  the 
building  and  the  suddtn  blast  tore  out  the 
windows.  The  red  flame  lighted  up  the  yard 
and  by  its  glare  the  hapless  mao,  unable  to 
recover  hia  feet,  saw’  the  bull  darting  upon 
him ;  he  saw  the  bright  glare  reflected  in  its 
eyes  like  coals  of  fire  and  the  blood  from  its 
torn  tongue  that  dripped  from  its  foaming 
muzzle.  In  an  instant  one  of  its  horns  was 
buried  in  hia  aide.  Thrust  after  thrust  did 
the  bull  give  its  helpless  foe;  it  kneeled  upou 
him  and  crushed  him  and  furiously  tore  him 
into  a  shapeless  mass.  Then,  satiated  as  it 
were,  it  leaped  the  yard  fence,  bounded  across 
the  road  into  the  lane  and  down  the  path  to¬ 
wards  the  Stone  House  farm. 

The  bright  light  had  alarmed  the  whole 
valley,  and  the  neighbors  were  hurrying 
towards  it  as  moths  fly  to  a  lantern  from 
every  quarter.  Wagons  rattled  over  the 
atones  and  horses'  hoofs  clattered  as  they  gal¬ 
loped  furiously.  George  and  Emily  were 
mourning  over  this  new  disaster,  and  saw 
from  their  stand  on  the  lane  the  gathering 
groups  which,  too  late  to  save  the  barn,  were 
carefully  protecting  the  other  buildings,  and 
moving  witt  the  greatest  quietness  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  w  hispers  lest  they  might  disturb  the 
sick  girl  indoors.  A  sudden  tramping  and 
rushing  approached  them,  which  in  the  bright 
light  they  soon  perceived  to  be  the  escaped 
bull.  Emily  darted  on  the  instant  in  front  of 
her  brother  to  shield  him  from  the  animal, 
careless  of  her  own  safety.  But  the  really 
gentle  animal  had  already  lost  its  unnatural 
ferocity  and  stopped  suddenly,  close  to  the 
figure  clad  in  white  aud  so  like  its  mistress. 
Emily  lecognizing  it,  approached  it,  striving 


There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  letting  cattle  and  sheep  run  in  the 
orchard.  William  Parry  says  that  fruit  trees 
and  stock  do  not  do  well  together.  Charles 
A.  Greeusays:  “We  have  heard  considerable 
talk  about  farmers  growing  fruit  for  stock. 
John  Jones  planted  apple  trees  for  stock.  He 
dug  holes  In  the  meadow  and  stuck  them  in. 
Pasture  ran  short  in  August  and  he  turned  in 
forty  bead  of  cattle.  The  stock  had  all  the 
fruit  (or  trees);  enjoyed  it  hugely  aud  seemed 
to  thrive  on  it.  (Scarcely  a  tree  was  left. 
Another  farmer  turned  his  sheep  into  a  fine 
bearing  orchard.  The  bark  of  the  trees  ap¬ 
peared  quite  nourishing  to  them,  and  they  ate 
it  with  good  relish.  Planting  fruit  for  stock 
is  a  success  in  this  locality.”  How  is  this, 
anyhow?  I  believe  it  does  them  good.  (I 
mean  the  stock).  A  near  neighbor  of  mine 
has  an  old  gray  borse  that  isn't  able  to  do 
anything,  except  to  get  through  a  fence.  He 
is  very  fond  of  cotton- wood  bark  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter,  but  it  does  him  a  great  deal  more 
good  to  girdle  a  two-dollar  pear  tree  than  it 
would  to  peel  a  whole  cottonwood. 


Send  9c.  (n  P.  O,  Stamps  to 


Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

forClroular  of  advloe  about  Smcrrso  Produce. 

A lso-reel pe  for  I’RESERVIKO  EOOS 
No.  279  WnshniM-f on  Street,  New  York. 
Prices  current  furnished  free. 

Reference—  Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City 


PROFESSOR 


Sec’y  Chas.  W.  Garfield's  article  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Country  Schools  in  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  of  Oct.  25— especially  hisenum- 
eration  of  six  “radical  errors” — might  be 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  hyperbole,  but  it  is 
a  very  plain  statement  of  a  very  lamentable 
fact.  His  article  ought  to  be  printed  in  bold, 
brazen  faced  type  and  posted  up  where  it 
would  be  conveniently  in  the  way  of  every 
school  board  and  every  parent  until  they  be¬ 
gin  to  realize  the  truth.  Mr.  Garfield  appears 
to  have  same  hesitancy  in  regard  to  the 
Rural  being  the  proper  channel  for  this  dis 
cussion.  Now,  I  don’t  know  the  feelings  of 
the  Rural  on  this  subject,  but  it  would  seem 
that  if  there  is  one  thing  under  the  .sun  be¬ 
sides  “hog«  and  hominy”  in  which  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  should  feel  a  live  interest,  it  is 
the  comm  in  country  school— the  stepping- 
stone  of  the  statesman  and  the  bulwark  of  the 
nation.  [That’s  what  it  should  be.— Eds  ] 
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Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Poking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  cans.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Uorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Pook 
sent  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Ag’t  100  and  103  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


Hand-Book  for  188 


ritEI-ARKD  11 V 

H  P.  AKMSBY,  Pli.  D.,  and  E.  H.  JENKINS,  Pit.  D. 
Professor  of  Agricultural  I  Chemist  to  the  Connect; 


out  Agricultural  Kxper 
Uncut  Station 


Chemist, r.v  In  the  storrt 
Agricultural  school; 

The  book,  contains.  In  addition  to  pages  for  daily 
memoranda  a  large  number  of  tables,  presenting  in 
a  compact  form  full  ami  accurate  information  on 
subjects  of  value  to  farmers 
'I  he  edition  of  1SS8  lifts  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
considerable  new  mat  tern  (Med — the  most  important 
addition  being  u  ta  le  for  calculating  the  exhaustion 
and  enrichment  of  the  soli. 


HOLSTEINS. 

OVER  425 

PURE  BRED  ANIMALS 


PRINCIPAL  CONTIiNTS. 

The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  with 
the  English  Equivalents.  Abbreviations  of  dieMetrlc 
System;  Long  Measure;  8q.uare  Measure;  Cubic  Meas¬ 
ure;  Dry  Measure;  Liquid  Measure;  Weight.  Com¬ 
parison  of  Monetary  Standards  of  the  United  States, 
England,  France  and  Germany.  Factors  for  the  Re- 
calculaitouof  Certain  Weights  and  Measures.  Cubic 
Contents  of  Round  Sticks  In  Cubic  Feet.  Weight  of 
Various  Su Vk- i aners.  To  measure  grain  in  s  Rectan¬ 
gular  Onuia*y  or  Pill.  To  measure  Corn  In  the  Crib. 
To  ilnd  the  number  of  Tons  of  Hay  In  a  Mow.  Length 
or  t  ut  Nulla  and  Number  lit  the  Pound.  Teeth  of 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  ami  Swine.  Emergencies. 
Instructions  tor  Disinfection.  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  The  average  Purity  anil  Vitality  of 
some  Seeds  us  found  in  Market.  Facta  with  regard 
to  Milk.  Frequency  and  Duration  of  Heat  In  V arm 
Animals.  Register  of  Wvcding  Untile,  raicnciur  for 
I'ctcrmlulng  the  Period  of  Gestation,  Suitable  vge 
for  Weaning.  1  o  estimate  the  Quantity  of  Manure- 
produced  on  a  Farm  Table  for  CalcuuiUng  the  Ex 
ha  nation  and.  Enrichment  of  soil  The  VoiumLm  of 
Commercial  Fertilisers.  Average  Composition  of 
ForUIlzttrs  and  Fertilizing  Materials.  Average  Com¬ 
position  of  Fertilizing  Materials.  Analyte  •>.  On 
the  Feeding  of  Fettle;  Fced|ngStimdartl*:  A,  per  Day 
and  per  1  UOO  lbs.  Live  Weight;  B  per  Day  and  per 
Head.  Composition  of  Feedlug-stuffs  .  Digestibility 
of  Feeding  stuffs. 

I  (boo.  pocket-book  form.  Price,  50  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers;  or  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price 

D.  APPLETON  &  00..  Publishers, 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


The  Largest  and  Choicest  Importations 
ever  brought  to  this  country. 

Every  nuiniol  selected  by  a  member  of  the 
lino  in  person,  and  all  from  the  deepest  milking 
families,  it  will  pay  every  buyer  to  see  this  herd 
before  purchasing. 

Also  a  superior  stock  of 


he  states:  "  It  is  desirable  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  length  of  school  work  for  the  minimum 
amount  of  money.”  This  is  the  root  of  the 
disease.  And  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  two 
prevalent  ideas;  first,  that  education  for  the 
farmer’s  children  is  more  an  accomplishment 
than  a  matter  of  necessity;  secondly,  that  a 
teacher  who  only  labors  five  hours  a  day 
should  not  bo  paid  any  more  than  a  hard¬ 
working  farm  hand  who  toils  from  ten  to 
fourteen  hours.  If  we  wonld  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root,  here  is  the  place  to  do  the  chopping. 
It  seems  to  me  about  impossible  to  effect  any 
radical  change  in  tne  management  of  schools 
until  parents  can  be  made  to  look  at  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  different  light.  You  pay  a  common 
laborer  $1.50  n  day;  at  the  same  rate  you 
would  have  to  pay  a  mechanic  $2.50  or  $3. 
If  you  get  into  a  scrape  you  are  glad  to  pay 
a  lawyer  $10  to.  get  you  out  of  it  (aud  you 
don’t  hunt  for  a  cheap  one  either).  If  you 
want  a  leg  cut  off  you  pay  a  surgeon— at  a 
very  moderate  estimate — $50  to  saw  away  at 
it.  The  best  mechanic  can  learn  his  trade  in 
three  years.  The  apprenticeship  of  a  good 
teacher  is  much  longer  and  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  Why  do  you  thtuk  education  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance,  and  why  do  you 
want  a  teacher  to  work  for  the  wages  of  an 
unintelligent  laborer? 

It’s  this  everlasting  motto  of  the  age: 

“Gold  I  gold  !  gold  !  gold  ! 

Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold. 

Spurned  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mold.” 

What  have  you  been  toiling  all  these  weary 
years  for?  Money)  How  long  will  it  be  be¬ 
fore  you  leave  it  all?  Now 

“  That  age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 

Hath  clawed  you  in  his  clutch,” 

what  are  you  hoarding  and  saving  for  ?  Can 


Personal  Inspection  solicited.  Catalogues  on  ap 
plication.  Mention  this  paper. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  GO-OPERATIVE  pociItky  yakS*. 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  ot  best,  butter  strains  a 
specialty.  The  largest  herd  in  the  State  kept  on 
three  farms,  and  most  successful  at  Virginia  state 
Fairs.  Young  stuck  for  sale.  Also  Cotswold,  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Berkshire.  Essex  and 
Jersey  Red  Bwine,  and  all  the  teadli  «•  nf 

nnee-nred  Voultry  'AAresr  A  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 
Lock-box  34,  Fredericksburg.  Va. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
for  sale.  MILTON  A.  LAIN. 
Westtpwu,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y 


LABEL 


A  HEW  DISCOVERY 


Of  For  several  years  we  have  furnished  the 
1  Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti¬ 
ficial  uOlor  for  buttor;  so  meritorious  that  it  met 
i with  great  surcoss  everywhere  receiving'  the 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  international 
.Dairy  Fairs. 

I  tirBut  by  pattont  tuid  scientific  chemical  re¬ 
search  weliave  improved  In  several  points,  and 
(DOW  offer  thljj  liew  color  as  the  best  in  tAeteorld. 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


ASS  (US  M.  CLAY,  breeder  of  pure  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEER,  Whxtb-ILvll,  Kentucky- 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 


\T  l’  11  S  K  U  V  A  N  D  C  K  K  A  M  E  It  Y 
lx  WANTED,  choice  locations  for  botn  In  r  ew 
town  at  railroad  crusslugat  centre  of  a  No  1  county 
In  Northwestern  Missouri.  I  will  aid  the  right  men 
with  partial  means  but  the  men  must  be  all  right  or 
they  need  not  apply  wide-awake  merchant  wanted 
at  same  place  Send  fur  list  of  SO  to  til O-acre 
FARMS  FOR  SALK.  Address 
C-  (L  COMSTOCK.  Albuuy.  Cleutry  Co.,  Mo. 


Strongest,  Brightest  and 
Cheapest  Color  Wade, 

tyAnd,  while  prepared  lit  oil,  Is  so  compound¬ 
ed  that  It  Is  impossible  for  it  to  become  T.utcld. 

(F8CWARE  of  nil  Imitations,  ami  of  all 
other  oil  colors  for  they  are  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

nrlf  you  cannot  get  the  “Improved"  write  us 
to  know  when?  and  liuw  to  gvi  it  without  extra 
expense.  (46) 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


New  Stylus  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
Ohromo  Visiting  Cards,  rtnest  quality, 
largest  variety  and  lowest  prices,  50 


UUIIUU  chromos  with  name  10c.,  a  present  with 
each  order.  Clinton  Bros.  &  Co.,ClintonvlHe,  Conn. 
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7  eludes  only  a  part  of  the  features  of  the  volume  for  the  coming  year. 

Illustrated  Serial  Stories. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Boy  Life  in  America,  by . J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Boy  Life  in  Great  Britain,  by . William  Black. 

A  Serial  Story  of  New  England  Life,  by . Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

A  Serial  8tory  for  Girls,  by . Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Southern  Life,  by . Marie  B.  Williams. 

Amusing  College  Stories,  by .  Henry  A.  Gordon. 

Stories  of  Old-Time  Poor-Houses,  by . J.  D.  Chaplin. 

Old  New  England  Peddlers’  Tales,  by . .  Wm.  A.  King. 

Tales  of  the  Old  Dutch  Farmers  of  New  York,  by . Eugene  M.  Prince. 


Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes. 

(Illustrated.) 

Yankee  Drolleries  at  Old-Time  Fairs  and  Shows,  by  .  James  Parton. 

Stories  of  Old-Time  Quack  Doctors  and  their  Remedies,  by 

Edgar  Knowles. 

On  the  Stump.  Humorous  Anecdotes  of  Electioneering,  Stump  Speaking,  etc.,  by 

Hon.  S.  S.  Cox. 

Victor  Hugo  at  Home.  A  chatty  description  of  the  home  life  of  the  great  poet, 
by  hie  Private  Secretary. . Richard  Lescllde. 

Word'  Pictures  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  seen  from  ihe  Reporters’ 
Galh  rj .  y . H.  W.  Lucy. 

Brilliant  Articles.  Reminiscences  of  Dean  Stanley  and  Picturesque  Associations 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  by . Canon  F.  W.  Farrar. 

The  Royal  Family  of  Denmark.  Articles  of  personal  anecdote,  by  the 
Daneii  Ukiisler  at  Washington, . Hon.  Carl  liillo. 

Great  Southern  Leaders.  A  series  of  articles  containing  personal  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  etc.,  by 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 


Illustrated  Travel  and  Adventure. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Adventure,  by  ....  C.  A.  Stephens. 

Life  in  an  Irish  Fishing  Village,  by  .  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Tales  of  Old  Ships  and  Sailors,  by  .  Capt.  F.  Luce. 

Old  Times  on  the  Missouri,  by . A  Missourian. 

After  the  Mindanao  Pirates  in  a  Dutch  Gun-Boat,  by- 

Lieut.  P.  F.  Grinnell. 

Adventures  in  a  Whaling  Cruise  in  tlic  North  Pacific,  by 

Macomber  Brett. 

The  Fiftieth  Tiger.  A  narrative  of  Adventure  by  the  Special  Correspondent 
of  the  London  Telegraph . Phil  Robinson. 

Child  Life  and  Home  Life  in  Japan.  Curious  Pictures  and  Domestic  Inci¬ 
dents,  by  a  traveller  in  that  country,  .  .  .  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse. 

Railway  Heroes.  Thrilling  stories  of  railroad  men.  Among  others  will  be  "The 
Firemau’a  Story;”  “His  Life  or  Theirs;”  “Skip  Dustin,  the  Water  Boy,”  and 
“Express  Messenger  Riley,”  by . Walter  A.  Moore. 


Special  Articles. 

Important  articles  will  be  given  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Neurologists  in  the  world,  describing  Nervous  Diseases, 
showing  the  ordinary  causes  of  these  forms  of  human  suffering,  and  giving  general  suggestions  as  to  their  treatment. 
These  articles  w  ill  not  he  merely  technical  treatises,  hut  will  he  enlivened  by  curious  and  illustrative  anecdotes. 

Common  Nervous  Ailments.  A  Series  of  Papers,  by . -  Dr.  Brown-Sequard. 

The  Short  History  of  a  Nervous  Man.  Tlie  Proper  Use  of  the  Mind,  Hallucinations  and  Delusions.  The  Cause  of  Sleep 
and  Sleeplessness,  Somnambulism,  etc.,  by . Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 


The  Help  Series. 


The  Profits  of  Literary  Labor,  by  ...  James  Parton. 

Salesmen  and  Saleswomen  in  City  Stores.  Their  wages  arid  opportu¬ 
nities.  by . Charles  Vance  Eiliott. 

A  Medical  Education.  How  to  Choose  a  .College.  Advantages  of  European 
Study,  by . Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 

Girls  Who  Earn  a  Living  in  Art.  By  the  Principal  of  the  Woman’s  Art 
iSehuol,  Cooper  Union.  . Susan  N.  Carter. 

How  to  Start.  Papers  telling  how  lo  start  in  different  kinds  of  business  and  in 
Irades,  with  practical  details,  so  that  a  boy  reading  these  papers  may  act  on  them 
safely. 

What  a  Technical  Education  Coats.  By  the  Professor  of  Engineering  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken.  .  .  Robert  H.  Thurston. 


In  The  Household. 

Parlor  Experiments  in  Science.  Simple  and  curious,  by 

Prof.  W.  C.  Richards. 

Entertainments  for  Charitable  Purposes.  Advice  ami  suggestions,  by 

George  B.  Bartlett. 

Tableaux  with  Authors.  Directions  for  Charming  Evening  Entertainments,  by 

Kate  Sanborn. 

Concerning  Floors.  Doors,  and  Windows.  Giving  tlm  latest  ideas  as  to 
the  decoration  of  these  important  features  of  a  home,  by 

Janet  E.  Ruutz-Reee. 

Inexpensive  Art  Furniture.  A  series  of  papers  allowing  that  a  home  maybe 
furnished  in  the  best  taste  without  large  expenditures,  giving  details  as  to  cost, 
etc.,  by  the  Curator  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Museum.  .  Charles  Dyall. 


The  Editorials  of  the  Companion  will  give  clear  and  impartial  views  of  current  events  at  home  and  abroad. 

^  The  Children’s  Page  sustains  its  reputation  for  charming  pictures,  poems  and  stories  adapted  to  the  little  ones. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. — To  any  one  who  subscribes  now,  and  sends  us  $1.75,  we  will  send  the  f  Subscription  I>ric*e  $1.75.  Specimen  copies  free. 


Companion  free  to  January  1st,  1883,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription  from  that  date.  . 


Please  mention  in  what  paper  you  read  this  advertisement. 


41  Temple  Place. 


Address,  YOUTH’S  COMPANION, 


Boston,  Mass. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO-MORROW 

lO Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 

fBwnimSSr.TgiFf  sal  OR  i’T01i>I  GLASS  AND  THERMOMETEIl  COMBINED, 


aMgmKil 


no-yj  1  { ii| 
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(  hy  >. . r t i ! i t-T  t>  j  ,k  j i cnxIictXC'iL- -  hii  vi’i  OO  limp*  its  (Mist.  In  a  frUnclt? season* 
H'L\fcU  wwuttkte  Ui«nuuuu:tcr 'nttorhe.  I,  Which  alotiu  lx  worth  the  price  of  the 
.^nbiriMWn.  IbjsKfMit  WJvATilBlt  INDICATOR  lsendoreed  by  tbs 
lu<>:-t  eminent  l’lij -teaiuix,  Prop.-H.  j-8  DECT  III  Turuinni  rti 

pdtk-iouUQo  sut*u  of  tiwlay  t->  be  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD' 

A,1 1?  -1  berjtji'iuvfjr  imrt  liwnwtw Juroputili  nnioely  tlnitJied walnut frame 
with  Miter  j  latod  tnmminya, lulling  it  a  bet  ulif  ul  a*  well  as  useful  or- 
)  «-‘wi!l  Nixnd  you*  raim  scene, .  to your  i -luce,  in  good 

\  order,  on  rorc'.pt  ot  81,  or  six fur  Si.  A«eii(*are making  from  to$2U 
ft' '111.  Afriat wot  Beitmjic*irr'*.  Order  at  once,  it  f-clls  it t 
WIGHT!  J  et  tile  thing  to  will  to  farmers,  mcridnuito.  otc.  luvai liable  to 
everybody.  Li.  H.  Postage  Stamps  token  it  in  good  order,  but  money  pre- 
f.-rrixt  AventM  wanted  everywhere.  f£nd  for  Circular  and  tern 
Addras  ulfordyrK  lo  O-W  ICtJtf  THERMOMETER  WORKS, 
{/.argent eerabl uAhmw f  (rf O.*  hud  rathe  world)  OntvegO,  Oswego  Co.,N.T. 

*?  Mayor.  Tvadnumter,  County  Clerk,  Find  wul  Second 
National  Banki?, or  any  buiamsw  nniim  in  Uswiyn,  N.  y 

Writ*  your  Pott!  Office,  f '•unity  <im!  Stale  plainly,  arid  remit  Oil  Kioneu-ordei 
draft  on  A V,»  J  ork  or  reyhtrn  d.  teller,  a!  our  risk. 

I'M*  will  Imtl.o  u  Ocuullful  and  Very  t«jfut  Rrcwiil. 

„„  HEAP  WH  AT  TIIE  PUBLIC  HAY  ABOUT  IT. 

I  fltiil  Pim|  Xllaroincterwuik.  XJ,  well  OIK- that  0<"VI  lillj  dollao.  You  ran  relv  on  it 
every  time.  Carr.  Cuax.  8.  Ilonxnx.  KMji  ‘"rwUlglil,"  San  Francisco. 

Pnrotoeler  rccelveit  la  uool  order,  ami  mult  »ay  Dial  I  lie  Inxlrtunent  gives  perfect  »nt 
iurttotlim  lu  every  nupcou  H  lx  ntnliy  mode  ninl  Wuiidurfully  elnmn  at  («•,.  dollars. 

Cr.u,  8.  J'iimoao,  11.  C.  K.  H.  Offleo.  Dc-roit,  Mich 


I  is aM 

M  InfWiunent  warranted  Perfeei  amt  KeHnhte,  Sixa  «»v.  inches  ions, 

•  aJIbUa  not  satisfied  on  receiving  the  instrument,  teturu  it  atone®  ana 

'  e  -  o  wh  will  refund  your  Tnoney  Idanqe  sUtij  whore  you  ba’.v  our  'idvortiscmont 

|A  I  |#  I*  I  I  IP  A  I  I  A  \M  A"  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist, 

ft.  "V  nQ  fur  fVl  g*  HI  %  ■  ffl  W  new  iravelim;  in  tl.m  I'ountry,  >.:iys  tnut  uiom 

■WS  fLyi  EraL  B  W"F  W~  ea  I  ffl  W  o(  flic  Ilorar  anil  Cattle  Powders  sold  here 

ITim«Ai  II  fell  V  W  mur%  I  are  wonldess  trnah.  Itc  *ay»  that  Sheridan's 

Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and 
immensely  valuable.  Nothing  on  earih  will  make  hens  lay  like.  Sheridan's  Condition  Powders.  Hose.  1  teasp'n- 
ful  to  1  pint  food.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for  8  letter-stamps.  J.  8.  Joiinsox  &  Co..  Boston.  Mass 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


ESTABLISH Kl)  1861.  NO  PATENT!  NO  PAY! 

D  A  ffiPRrfpn  'Htutnorl  for  Meuhantcal  Pevlcea.Com- 
I  rl  I  r. Ill  l.l  pounds,  Designs  and  Label*.  All  pre- 
1  11 1  Ull  ill  llmlnary  examlnaUons  as  to  patenta. 
bilit.y  or  Inveutlon-  free..  Our  -  Outdo  for  Obtaining 
Patents”  Is  sent  free  every  where.  Address  LOUIS 
B  VGGER  &  CO.  Solc’ra  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.O. 

GOOD  COFFEE 

Aqentu’  Profit  *  85  to  $tO  per  day,  at  horn*. 
Address  SHEPARD  BROS,,  Clncluualt.  Ohio. 


1  jl  \}\)M  NEW  CARDS  FOR  1883 

/I  IxfsAF  U^TANIIH*  mallj  Iirlnlcil  In  iiro(|i  |.n« 

l\V/,MV  nn  fi0  011(0*0  l:mk.  nu‘S 

88llk«*,^  4uM  out,  10  cl*.  UOC.ILT  UKVItli* 
twruwl  curmrs  aru!  i»lnlnj;,r, 
/  J"  A*KA.KXf  HOIIAI.S  Imp'ltl)  now  nu- 

'  lMMbfce.fl  hnml  doiictiv,  (Hlr*  1*J  SWISS 
r  LOHA  LS,  name  fov^rml  hy  ami  flowor^p  2Dr, 

Suml  L5r,  lor  n«*w  A  M»u in  qT  Ha iop|o«  f«- r  AirruU.  Ut  - 

. . .  t'rlx,.  I,UU  A r.  SOU  M  U  UfiMUNS  utldvil  till. 

M-ilMin.  Orilvr.  |,r„,iT|,lIr  HIIimI.  II 1. 1  .V  k  I  I II Us  ,, , 
» knlrsnle.  STKVI  NS  H!I«S.  ,v  IP.  Vurlhfuril, 


BlC 


Guaranteed  a*  home  Ad 

II  ess  J.  E.  SIS  111' A  It  t 
A  t'O..  t'ijieiniuili.  O 


PAY 


Splendid!  50  Latest-  Style  chromo  cards,  name  on 
lOo  Prem.  with  3  pks.  K.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven  Ct. 

nnaut  Edge  Compliment  Cards,  with  name  and  ele- 
DlJgant  case,  10c.  H.  JL  Cook,  Meriden,  Conn. 

IX  n  A  V  C  w  se!l  our  Hand  Rubber  Stamps.  Sam- 
II  •  Rl  O  pies  free.  C.FolJambe  &  Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Outfl* 
worth  $10.  free.  RIDEOUT  &  CO. 
10  Barclay  St..  New  York, 


111  A  AITm  A.  J.  C.  C.  Jersey  a,  Cows  or  He  If- 
W  A  III  I  I”  1 1  er*-  at  low  prices.  Address  Box 
11  896.  Orange.  N.  J. 

%  ■  -  ■ 

minUrOO'«rapeBuds.  i25  Per  h000-  A-  J-  CAY- 
UUbHtb5,W°5D  &  SON,  Marlboro’,  N.  Y. 


CLARK’S  IMPROVED  ROOT  CUTTER. 


ul  =5 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORK 

RICHMOND,  lad.  - — w 

MANUFAcnmaiis  of  - J"" 

Mill  Stoaes  and 

Flouring  Mill  Machinery 

We  manufacture  _ ed  J  •  W 

the  best  French  Butar  (tAJS*,]  fBI  ,  'JL  , 


CORN  AND  FEED  MILLS 

in  the  country.  Send 
for  description  and 
prices. 

State  you  saw  this 
In  the  Rural  N-Y. 


tMILL  MANUFACTORY. 

Established  1851. 

FRENCH  BUHR  STONE. 

CRIST  MILLS 

Portable  Mills  for  Farm  era,  Saw 
Mills,  etc.;  16 sites-. over 2,000  In  use. 

Price  from  *80  up.  Complete 
Mill  and  SKeUer,t95,  A  boy  can 
grind  and  keep  In  order.  Adapted 
to  any  kind  of  suitable  power. 
Complete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 

Nerdyke  dt  ill  arm  oil  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PERFECTION  OBTAINED 

Cutting  Roots. 

This  Cutter  has  received  the  First  Premium  at 
every  Fair,  and  lias  no  equal.  Do 
not  luil  to  examine  it. 

The  Nenlest,  Nlrnngrxt,  .Simplest,  t’brnpent, 
and  most  Perfect  Root  Cutter  lu  »lie  Market. 

Tills  Cutter  la  built  with  a  heavy  oak  frame,  well 
bolted  together;  Is  staunch  and  strong,  neatly  fln- 
Isbcd,  handsomely  striped  and  ornamented.  The  cut¬ 
ting  apparatus  consists  of  twenty-live.  Steel  Knives, 
(gouge  shaped),  so  arranged  on  a  wrought-lron  shaft 
that  they  are  perfectly  secure  ;  no  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  loom'  or  breaking.  The  roots  urn  neatly  cut  tn 
pieces  suitable  for  feeding.  No  coarse  nngainlyplecea 
are  left  by  this  Cutter.  A  boy  can  easily  cut  35  to  40 
bushel*  per  hour,  *o  easily  doc*  It  do  its  work, 
pr*  Don’t  fall  to  examine  It. 

We  are  manufacturing  three  sizes,  designated  by 
numbers,— I,  2  and  3. 

Nos.  1  and  2  designed  for  hand  use. 

No.  8  Is  the  Power  Cutter  and  will  cut  100  bushel 
per  hour. 

Price,  No.  1 . #12.00 

’•  No.  2 .  14.00 

“  No.  8 .  22.00 

HIGGANUM  MT’G  CORPORATION 

IIlKKanum,  Ct.,  TJ.  t™>.  A. 

Warehouse  38  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


YflUllTP  Mr  HI  learn  telecraphy. 

Ill  It  111  r  III  It  gives  profitable  employment 
U  U  ll  U  ill  1H  the  year  round.  We  give  written 
guarantee  to  furnish  good  situation. 

Write  for  particulars. 

OBERLIN  TELEGRAPH  CO.. 

Oborlln,  Ohio. 


TENTS  TO  RENT  for  Fair  purposes,  by  Cha8. 
M.  Gibbs.  106  Sycamore  St.,  iTn’tl,  O.,  W  W.  R. 
8t,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  and  459  River  8t..  Troy,  N.  V 


|f  DON’T  FUECEI  ZSil  ,“.K 

NEW  OAKDK,  juft  I  lined  for  1888,  lor  10c. 
1«>  All  TLo  iov«:lle$t fancy  U*«ign« cvfr se«n. 

To  excel  loo  quality  In  our  uiiu.  Name  iu  new  iiyletvpe. 
SAlUl>lfl  iiiFok  of  a,I  Uy|i‘H,  Bevel  Kdrc  imiiortcd  Holiaay 
And  birthday  Cwrdtr  ulth  i>uirc  111  nitrated  Premium 
Lht,  ^4>c.  OullJi  lOcw  K.  F.  KAiuN  a  Notihford.  Conn. 


I'Jlltc  J  m  |*o rtcu  Holiday 
ttC©  1 11  tint  ruled  premium 
LHJN  -v  <!i»,  North  ford.  Conn. 


|  jiTT  7ln  Elegant  Script  Type, NT 

'  Aj /  on60  be*u  tlfut  Imported  olironio' 

^  S carjB,10c.  14  pk«  $1.  2q  p»»itrl  b«v«lV 

/ ^iUtidged  c»r<l8  will*  lapped  corners, 

AgentB’ large  nlbum  containing  all  the  lateit\^ 
^  / etylff#  of  Importud  bevel  edge  and  emtfn  fringe  \ 
'  cerde,  with  lUUAttHtbd  prumluni  Hut  k  private twrais 
to  eganlft,  Sjc.  CARD  MILLS,  NotlUford,  Conn. 


tneoXD 


arista- 

^*1  J.  On  60  fluicutil  new  CliniinoCurdH  lOe.  14  pkt>.$l 
V nniku  60  |>i‘i*  cent.  IMru-t*  iJOr  fnrAgeiitV 
^ Album  ofbHlllpli’b.  rivifkium  List  &r%  ^J;i«k  t'nrda  at 
ni.ol^alu.  NOICTIi  10UII  CARD  WORKS.  NoHhrurd.C 


“  We  tried  the  “ACME” 
Pulverizing  Harrow ,  Clod 
Crusher  cund  Leveler  on 


_ fees,  & eeflg.  & r _ 

SEEDS,  SEEDS,  SEEDS. 

OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


$b  ELDREDGE 

.  SEWING  MACHINE 


1*  IcjTRY  IT  Km  '' 

Al*0  BE  CONVINCED THATITJUSTLY 
LEADS  the  WORLD 
Eldredge  s.m.co., 

NEWYoRK  8c  CHICAGO. 


Bermuda  sod  plowed  last 
February ,  when  it  wets 
very  ivet,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  was  in  the 
roughest  possible  condi¬ 
tion  when  the  Harrow 
was  placed  upon  it,  it 
having  become  sun-bahed 
and  almost  as  hard  as 
bracks.  By  pressing  the 
“  A  CME  ”  over  it  three 
Um.es  it  left  the  land \ 
smooth  and  level  and 
pulverized  very  fine.”  (See 
next  page  this  paper.) 


Tree  Seeds,  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York 


lUw  publication, o' 


BEST  NATIVE  WHITE  GRAPE  EVER  PRODUCED. 

Healthy.  Hardy,  Vigorous,  Productive,  Early,  Hangs  on 
the  Vine  for  months,  and  never  drops,  cracks  or  shrivels. 

Beautiful  and  Good.  More  good  qualities  than  ever  before 
combined  in  any  one  Grape. 

We  Court  the  Fullest  Investigation 
and.  Invite  all  to  come  and  see  fit. 

SEE  FROM  FIVE  TO  SIX  TONS  OF  GRA.PK3  ON  AN  ACRE  OF  VINES 
THREE  AND  FOUR  YEARS  PLANT  ID. 

PUT  OUT  ONLY  ON  SPECIAL  TERMS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


OEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG. 

The  newest  and  best,  general  collection. 

MUSICAL  FAVORITE. 

The  newest  collection  of  the  best  Plano  Music. 

MINSTREL  SONGS,  Old  and  New. 

The  most  popular  Melodies  In  the  world. 

FR  ANZ’S  ALPUM  OF  SONGS. 

Unequaled  array  of  German  gems. 

BEAUTIES  OF  SACRED  SONG. 

Large  numbers  of  the  best  songs. 

The  above  are  types  of  about  thirty  volumes  each 
containing  more  than  200  pages,  sheet  music  size, 
and  filled  with  the  very  best  selected  music  of  Its 
class,  all  permanently  valuable,  and  all  neat  and 
elegant  Books.  Price  of  each;  plain,  $2.00;  In  cloth, 
$2.. 50;  gilt,  $3.00. 

THE  NORWAY  MUSIC  ALBUM  la  a  splen 
did  and  unique  book.  Oiled  with  Norse  music 
and  Kunle  Rhymes,  such  as  Longfellow  loved, 
and  Ole  Bull  best  Interpreted,  and  costs  $2.50 
plain;  $3.00  In  cloth;  $1.00  gilt. 

Senp  for  Lists,  describing  our  attractive  and  useful 
Book*  o!  Musical  Literature  ($1  to  $2),  our 
collections  of  classical  music,  Sonatas  of  Mozart 
or  Beethoven  ($5  per  vol.)  &c.,  ft c. 

Vny  book  mailed  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITS0N&C0  t,  Boston, 

H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  BROA  DWA Y .  N.  Y . 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  Copy,  per  year. ......  . .  $2.00 

"  Six  months . . .  L10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  112s.  6d. 

France . .  3.04  (16  «  fr. 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (20  fr. 

Any  one  Bending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THK  RURAL  NEW  -YORKER, 

Inside  (Agate  space) . . 40c.  per  line 

Outside  or  last  page .  50  " 

Tlscount  on  4  insertions,  5  per  ct.;  8  Ins.,  10  per  ot. 
18  Ins.,  15  per  ct,;  Sfi  ins.,  20  per  ct.:  52  Ins.,  25  per  ot. 

I w~  No  advertisement  Inserted  for  less  than  $2. 


FARNBRS  and  FARHIURS’  SONS 

CAN  MAKE  p^58osn5t°h 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter.  For  particulars. 
Address,  J.  C.  McCUBDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRIDGE  BROADCAST  seed 


Send  for  sample  eopv  to 
JOURNAL  CHICAGO.  Ill 
Published  Weekly  and  Monthly. 


aimplemnits  and  ParUincni 


3^"  Write  for  Law  Illuitr&te*!  OftUlogae. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns.  Revolver*,  sunt  c  o  A  for  r»  to  min  a  toon. 


The  best  Broadcast  Seed-sower  in  the  murker.  A  common-sense.  labor-savin*  Machine 
Sows  perfectly  nil  kinds  of  Wheat.  Rye.  Flax.  Barley,  tints.  Buckwheat,  Peas,  Corn, 
Hungarian  Millet,  Clover.  Timothy;  also  Plaster,  Lime.  Salt.  Guano.  Ashes  and  all  the 
various  Phosphates;  In  fact,  everything  requiring  broadcasting  it  Is  quickly  attached  to  any 
farm-wagon.  A  team  walking  oue  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat. 

Head  the  following  from  om  of  the  largest  wheat  firms  in  Minnesota. 

C.  W.  DORR,— Dkah  Sue—  Minnkapous,  August  l?th,  1S82. 

The  Seeder  you  sent  to  E.  W,  Roberts,  superintendent  of  my  farm,  Benson  Minnesota 
was  tested  In  sowing  grain  and  grass  seeds,  and  in  all  eases  worked  perfectly.  It  is  strongly  built,  and  is  a 
very  valuable  machine  on  any  farm  where  seeds  of  any  bind  are  sown  broadcast. 

I  wish  to  add  here,  that  the  seeds  which  came  from  your  house  were  the  best  we  have  ever  had  from 
any  quarter,  and  we  have  bought  from  most  of  the  large  seedsmen.  Yours  Truly,  A.  G.  W ILCOX. 

PRICE  $25-00- 
Dellvered  on  board  the  cars,  ready  for  shipment. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  DE3  MOINES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

G-  W.  DORR,  Secretary, 


TO  020W  A  GOOD  CBOPI  TO  SELL  AT  QOOD  P2ICES1 
This  constitutes  Profitable  Punning!  Our 
Crop  and  Market  Reports  are  worth  ten  times  the 
subscription  price  to  anv  Farmer,— $1 .50  a  year  ! 
Sample  copy  free  !  Send  for  one.  Address. 

FARMERS’  REVIEW  CO-, 
Mention  this  paper.  Publishers,  Chicago.  I1L 


mDfCT  FAMILY  MAGAZINE, 

DLul  Two  Dollars. 
Deiuorest’s  Illustrated  Monthly. 


PORTABLE  FEED  MILL 


Latest  out,  nun  best  adapted  for  the 
farmer  in  America. 

Write  for  testimonials  aud  Circular. 
LEWIS  STRA  YER.  York,  Pa 


Sold  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Postmasters. 
Send  20  eeuts  lorn  specimeu  copy  to  \V.  JEN¬ 
NINGS  DEMO  REST,  Publisher,  17  E.  14tli 
St.,  New  York. 

(®“Tbe  New  Volume  (19)  commences  with  No¬ 
vember.  Send  FIFTY  CENTS  or  three  months; 
it  will  satisfy  you  that  you  can  su  cnbe  Two  Dol¬ 
lars  for  a  year  and  get  ten  times  Uvalue. 


des  MOINES 


FwPMXIJkl; 


ETTHEBEST 


Please  Mention  Rural  New-  Yorker 


I  JJatSj.  Sit  el  Cob  Crueber,  and  Sieve 

.ft  , for  Men).  They  take  LESS 
1'OWKR,  do  Alorc  Work, 
and  are  /i,w«/n/«Wrthan  auy 
if.  /.ABB  W*  MB V,  Other  mill.  Smd  fur  Descriptive 
"'5*.  Cuhiloipt Alro  luan’fra  of  the 
Union  Homo  Fuwnr,  with  Level 
■  'JT  Tread.  Threshers  onrf  Cleaners, 

~~  ‘  VST “  Feed  Cutter e,  Circular  &nf<,  etc. 

W.  L.  BOYER  A  BRO„  Philadelphia.  P-i. 


To  any  one  sending  me  ten  subs  ibers  and  $20  for 
the  Rural  Nkw-Yokkur,  I  willy.  sent  them  with  a 
copy  of 


kmiVllklllV  I  JS^NINET^-Eiciur*  YEARS 

CCCnC  For  the  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Plan  ^  p  p  ^ 
OCCuo  For  the  MARKET  GARDENER  OCCl/O 
QPFHC  ^  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY  CCCnQ 

VbEl/W  Crown  hy  r>t  irc;p>lvf>g.  on  our  own  Farms  W  Usjp 

IF"  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALi. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST.  i 

DAVID  L ANDHETH  &3QNS.SEED  GR0WE8S, PHILADELPHIA 


iH«d  (ffstatt 


“  Or,  Common  Sense  for  Maid,  Wife  and  Mother,”  by 
Marion  llarland. 

Royal  12mo,  -156  pages,  "Full  Gilt.”  Prtee,  $2.50. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  from  different  offices. 
Scud  money  by  registered  letter,  P.  O.  money  order, 
or  drart  on  N.  Y.  Address 

H.  A.  W1UTTKMORE,  Fluvana.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS!  BOOK  4GEYTS! 

SUNLIGHTandSHADOW 

w^>iJohnB*  GoughJm 


EVrOV  READER  who  has  a  garden  or  door 
L  V  wit  I  yard  that  may  Vie  beautified  or  utilized, 
a  cemetery  lot  that  limy  lie  adorned,  even  a  win¬ 
dow  eill  that  may  be  ornamented  by  the  planting  of 


Wo  want  1000  uu>re  Agents  to  sell  this  famous  book. 
FiVoryono  laughs  and  cries  over  it.  Tons  of  Thousands 
ara  nuw  waiting  for  it.  Ministore  say  'God  Speed  it.' " 
The  temperance  cause  is  now  “  boominij"  and  this  is  the  best 
selling  hook  ever  issued.  Now  ia  the  time  to  work  (or  Holiday 
delivery.  Send  for  circulars  and  see  our  Special  Term a. 
A.  li.  W  OBTlilN  UTON  Ac  VO..  Hurt  ford.  Conn. 


WEALTHY  FARMERS 

business  and  reside  In  a  elty,  can  have  a  circular,  with 
cuts  of  a  FINE  RESIDENCE  for  sale  on  easy  terms, 
by  writing  to  JOHN  H.  JOHNSON, 

R.  K.  Agent  Mpringdflld.  Ohio. 


WHCARNATIONSH 

ROSES, SHRUBS&FLQWERING 


|(|  T  II  §  l|  Words  and  Music  of  TlTlTTn 

ill  VII  swsrasK.'sS hn JB 

-  m  I  ]  ■  free  to  any  one  send-  -lli-l*-* 
(  A  UJ,  vJ  lug  stamp  forpostage 

F.  P.  TRIFET,  25  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS 


e  w  farm  sasrass  ems 

500  farms  described .  Maps  of  Virginia.  qr„ 

H.  L.  STAPLES  ft  CO„  Richmond.  Va.  ZDC. 


PLANTS! 


INUUCTADC  get  infonnadon  about 
I IH  V  EL  9  •  UFXvJ  >>ur  7  pet  cent,  farm  tnort- 
■■■■■naMBaa  .;.r,  c;.  ir  years  experience  i 
$4,000,0  <i  loaned  :  not  J  •l,.||«r  Lm  J.  B.W"’*  '•  I  ns  &  Co- 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  anil  vm  ihuudw.iy,  New  5 


Should  send  now  for  my  Spring  Catalogue, 
to  be  issued  early  in  the  season. 

It  is  free  to  all.  Il  is  full  of  informal  ion. 
It  oilers  plants  at  reasonable  price.-,. 

GEO.  S.  WALES  “SUfST- 


NEWSPAPER*  AND  MAGAZINE4. 
Send  (>  cents  for  catalogue  of  3, "00  uewspapei 
and  magazines  at  Agents  Lowest  Club  Rates. 
Agents  wanted  at  every  P.  <». 

_ H.  A.  KENYON.  P.  M„  Dwight.  1H. 


—Agricultural,  Grazing,  Frultana  Timber, 
In  Ky.  and  Tenn.  Also,  Chattanooga  City 
property  For  catalogue  send  green  stamp 
30  WN,  132  Vine  St,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE 


Swindlers  Abroad. 

If  any  one  has  represented  that  we  are  in  any  way 
interested  in  any  bogus  bitters  or  stuff  with  the  word 
“  Hops”  In  their  name,  cheating  honest  folks,  or  that 
we  will  pay  any  of  their  bills  or  debts,  they  sre frauds 
and  swindlers  and  the  victims  should  punish  them. 
We  deal  in  and  pay  only  the  bills  tor  the  genuine 
Hop  Bitters,  the  purest  and  best  medicine  on  earth. 

Hoi*  Bitters  Manukactvrixo  Co. 

Get  Rich. 

When  Hops  are  $1  25  per  pound  as  now.  an  acre  will 
yield  ?MJUti  profit  and  yet  the  best  family  nu  dictate 
OU  earth  Hop  Hitters,  contain  (lie  same  quantity  of 
Hons  and  are  sold  at  the  same  price  tlxrd  years  ago, 
although  Hons  now  are  twenty  times  higher  than 
then.  Raise  flops,  get  rich  in  pocket;  use  Hop  Bitters 
and  get  rich  In  health.— Aflv. 


BETTER  THAN  PILLS 


or  other  purgative  medi¬ 
cine.  THR  DOSE  IS 
SMALL.  THE  ACTION  IS 
PROMPT.  THE  TASTE  IS 
DELICIOUS  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT 


One  trial  proves  its 
extraordinary  curative 
value. 

TRY  A  25  CENT  BOX. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists 


-a  SUPERIORITY  PROVED 

THE  SIMPLEST&  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IS  THE 


LIGHT-  RUNNING 


Probably  from  the  fact  that  tmr  long  experien* »•  ^ 
Practical  Gardeners,  made  us  realize  the  necessity  more 
strongly  than  Most  seed  dealers,  we  very  c-Arly  in  our, 
career  as  seedsmen  inaugurated  the  practice  of  testim,’ 
all  seeds  before  miIIiuk-  rruiii  the  hiiiuU  tests  begun  m 
1873,  this  pritiitc  huA  cxicruleil  and  bccotne  so  sy -• 
tematized  that  the  past  season  It  required  the  entire  mso 
of  one  of  OUT  largest  groctihonscn  for  our  mmwI  tests  dm 
ingthe  fall  and  winter,  ami  afterword*  Iji  Hptiiur  in  the 
open  ground  w«  hud  set  out  many  thousand  plants,  rep* 
rcscliti m;  the  stock  m  vegetable  'seeds  alone  of  over  900 
growers.  All  these  tvits  are  rjirrjed  on  nudrr  the  per 
son  *  1  supervision  of  PKTHK  HP'NDKKSON,  and  as  the 
autnorot  •’Gnrdi  nlnir  forVrotti  **|in  -  -i  a  -  long  and 
as  varied  an  cxi»em*iice  a 5.  most  men  in  opinions  on 
nriTed  with  the  soil,  it  will  hr  soon  that  we.  an*  plm  cd  in 
a  position  to  judge,  mjt  only  .1*  to  the  germinating  t>rop 
erties.  lmi  what  is  »‘f  far  move  importance,  the  purity  ut 
ami  the  kinds  of  -redv  Imst  Milted  lor  all  gardening 
purposes.  It  therefore  v»*u  '.an  buy  •  -*d*  as  cheaply 
from  us.  and  wr  think  ii  you  will  emupate  prices  you 
will  find  that  you  call— it  wdl  certainly  be  to  your  Inter¬ 
est  to  do  -.1 1.  Our  Coining  no  I  nr  ri&znf  Kv^ryt  hint? 
for  tl**1  Garden  tr.  now  ready,  ami  will  be  mailed  fro 
on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New'  York. 


Perfect  In  every  particular.  200,000  sold  yearly. 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Orange,  Mass.,  or  Atlanta,  Get. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  1878 

BAKERS 


War  ran  led  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  llie  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  T t  has  three 
times  the.  strength,  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
Well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


WROUGHT  IRON 


HAM*000 


THE  TROUBLE  WHICH  OUR  ANNUAL  INDEX  OBVIATES,  WHEN 

A  TOPIC  IS  SOUGHT. 


■  j,THt  bRADLEY 

ROAD  CART. 

Gentlemen  buy  them  for  tlielr  Road  Driving. 

Business  Men  UBe  them  for  Running  About. 

Physicians  Drive  them  in  their  Practice. 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  Vehicles. 
They  are  Easily  Drawn  when  the  Roads  are  Bad 
Their  Use  Saves  Hlgl\-prieed  Vehicles  greatly. 

No  other  Vehicle  Is  so  Safe  for  Ladles  and  Children 
to  Use. 

Three  Styles,  weighing  from  00  lbs,  to  160  lbs. 
Prices  from  £.53,00  to  $80  OO. 

First-elass  in  every  respect,  and 
everybody  likes  them. 

S<>ndfor  Illustrated  Price  List. 

BKADI.EY  «fc  COMPANY, 
(Established  1&34)  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER 


AGESTS 


WANTED 


Unoccupied 

Territory. 


tcknnwlrdged  to  t>r  the  Best  Iron  Pence  now 
in  i,»r  Smfilitu  ter  Frlvstu  lO'^ldi1  uri  s,  Park*.  Cowt  Houseu, 
CwucU’rtct*  or  Public  Grounds — iiibjIo  either  Plain  m  Ornament¬ 
al.  Also,  inanuftieturcrsoftlie  I  run  Turbine  'V  hot  Engines, 
Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buckeye  l.uu  n  .Viewers,  Etc. 

8c ml  fur  Illustrated  Cataloguer  nml  Prices  to 


BEEIHIG,  PEONEPIELD  &  00,’S 

VEGETABLE 

Cattle  Powder 


al  Covm 


SPELNUFIJELD,  OHIO. 


Claims  to  be  the  seldom  failing  cure  for  all  sicknesses 
of  Horses,  Outlie,  HuHne  or  Povllry  Furthermore,  it 
Will  INCREASE  THE  YIELD  OK  M  II.K  AND  I'iUTTKK  III  quan¬ 
tity  mid  quality  over  25  per  cent.;  fattens  on  one- 
fourth  i,kss  feed.  If  32  gents  of  popularity.  many 
hundreds  of  gross  yearlv  sales,  with  thousands  of 
written  testimonials  volunteered  us,  are  sufflelent 
endorsements  in  behnlf  of  this  Powder  to  rank  It  as 
the  best,  such  honors  we  really  possess.  Apply  for 
our  boon  of  particulars,  free. 

Try  one  pack  Price.  25 cents,  postage  paid. 

F.  A  MILLER.  Philadelphia,  Pa  Proprietor. 

In  writing  please  mention  Rural  New-Yorker 


Tin-  “ACiilE"  subjects  the  soil  to  Hie  ac'lon  of  n  Crusher  and  l.rvcler  end  to  the  Cutting,  Lifting 
Tu  mine  p«  cess  of  oiiide  row  -  of  STUICL  COl'LTBBK  the  f  i  ruliar  shape  and  errenpemeni  of  wlil<  n 
give  iiiiniense  cutiing  power.  Thus  tlic  tlm  >•  optn,  tail's  of  crushing  imp'  leveling  off  the  ground 
and  tho  ougbiv  pu  I  veri/ing  'he  soil  lire  performed  at  oiietuul  ihr  m  me  time.  The  entire  nbwetice 
of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teelh  ovniow  ;  nl  mg  lip  i  uoLl-li.  It  Is  especially  ndnpied'o  Inverted  sod  and 
hard  clay,  w  her,  to  her  Harrow-  utterly  f  11;  v  orks  i  ei  tcetly  on  light  toll,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Culti¬ 
vator  that  on  i  s  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  he 
the  most  valuable  recent  improvement  in  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  “The  judicious  use  of  an  implement  like  the  “Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and  Lsvelar,  In  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  before 
planting,  will  increase  the  yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 

FAIR  FLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  foi  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  a 
inferior  tool  on  you  by  assuri  lg  you  that  be  has  something  belter,  but  SATISFY 
YOURSELF  by  oideriug  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  tria',  and  if  it  does 
rot  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  aek  for 
money  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44 

Different  States  and  Territories. 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


IMPROVED  EVAPORATORS 


Evaporate  MAPLE  SAP  taster  and  will 
less  f  uel  than  any  apparatus  known,  eon  ge 
fluently  make  lighter  colored  ami  higher 
tl a vo red  sugar.  — 

S-nd  postal  for  v  .  W-., 

circulars  aud  tea-  OTT* 

VERMONT  rY 
EAKM  MACHINE 

COMPANY,  *4*  „„ , ,  _ - r-~- 

Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


(WEVMObxw's  Patent.) 


I'-TUlAt. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  KEEP  POSTED. 

RETURNS  MADE  ON  DAY  OF  RECEIPT 
CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED  AND  AT  VENDED  TO 
PERSONALLY. 


A  warded  "FIRST  ORDER  OP  MERIT 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition.  1680. 
Was  n'vnrdod  tlie  lir.-t  premiiiiu 
at  the  Ili!eniutifai..[  Exhibition  iu 
Philadelphia,  In  1S70,  lUiilttCCepted 
by  the  JudKO  tw 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE, 

TM*  tho  BEST K NIFIC  in  the 
mo  ld  1 1  cut.  fmf  fuel  t'vflil  hide,  to 
cut  down  i.o.u  fii'w/ar./,,  t1- cut  corn, 
dalhs  fur  l’ccil.  lo  flit }■■  II,  or  for 
dltchiuc  ill  luun-lies.  and  Iieh  no 
equal  forciittiuiruailitge from  the 
Biio.  TRY  IT. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 

I0LT&  HQ.'SZWSX 

itt  rsvii  Hfrvrbft lit*  ffl'd  O'*  QtilflTttlljft 


Exporter  and  Ceneral  Commission  Merchant 

1*23  MEItt'EK  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


NASH  &  BROTHER 


FATHTCBRS  and  F  N.RWI'BRf5*  SONS 

CAN  MAKE  for iioNTH 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter.  For  particulars, 
tildr**ss.  J.  C  Monnunv  *  ro  Phlhu1..li.hl».  Pa 


Manufa.ctorv  and  Principal  Office, 

IT  A-  RRI 5S 1 V  tJ lV  Cl  !Va.  I  MILLINGTON,  New  Jersey- 

N.  B.— Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Tillage  is  Manure,"  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  men 
tion  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EVAPORATING  FRU»  f 


Treatise  on  Unproved  methoui 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  refill  - 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  l*ro'lt» 
and  General  Statistics.  Addreti*- 

AM  Kill  CAN  MAATF’G  CO 

kV^vxiv'«i»*.,t 


IP/flTR  in  It  ClnCVJjslU  -2-V/l  .? IJSvXTI  OJ\~  Hi 

MAHER  &GR0SH,  S. 

30  Monroe  Street,  b» 

TOLEDO,  -  -  -  OHIO. 


FIVE-TON 


Jm*+*rau  F*%tt  /^t** 


Queen  the  South 

u  ■pn-p.T  a.  -R-r  ,-ra 

FARM  MILLS 


iteiK 

!&•  m! 


All  Iron  amt  Stcei,  Pr»ni<  Ton  Beam.  Juliee  hi 
p»yn  tuo  frelgLt.  All  111’.,  <K,a*Vy  lo  )r,  for  hit 
ucuk,  aUdreu 

2»wt&  Of  ktlPlhhAUDlUK, 

kiftchmi'  iE,  U'  T 


For  Stuck  Ft't'd  or  Alos1  for 
Fsuiilj  u«r 

10,000  tTSE. 

VV  riU  tor  i'auiphlec. 

Simpson  Sc  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Successor*  to  Sthaub  M  ill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  O. 


I  t’AYa  lur  the  Urnou*  BTak  Bpa.yolso  Banner  a  mo f. 

I  Uidi  -Nothing  like  it.  lAigc  8  Page,  40  CoIuouq,  lllus.  Paper. 
"  iilat  yr.  Hplenffid  Sinrirt,  SknolJra.  rami,  Wit,  llumor,  and  Kan. 
SpociinonG  FREE.  fc>END  SOYi-  Addrew,  BannkRj  Hinw>al«,N.1L 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Cottage,  Eastlake . 324 

—  live-room . 436 

—  gardener's . 353 

Count,  y-house,  cheap  and  con¬ 
venient . 849 

Cottages  eostlug  $2,5oo . 636 

—  two  i  OUVeniem . 636 

Dairy,  homestead.,,.., . 583 

Dairy  R.  yai, . 533 

Farm-house,  convenient  and 

du  up . 6-10 

Hay  barn,  erecting  of . 500 

Hay  house,  plan  of . 40 

Eastlake  cottage . 324 

Shaw  Homestead .  529 

—  —  isometrical  projections.. 529 


Head,  carried  horizontally . 357 

—  tint-nose . 357 

—  lop-eared .  . 337 

—  rhinoceros . 357 

—  of  a  suddle  horse . 356 

—  d  raft  horse . 356 

—  sheep-face  . . 357 

Horse,  points  of . 356 

Horses,  trading . 521 

—  legs,  ailments  .  798 

Johnnie  Cope,  pedigree . 732 

Lameness  of  horses.  Illustrated  573 

Legs  of  horses,  ailments - ... .79H 

‘MauveHe,"  Norman  mare . 321 

Norman  mure . 321 

Points  of  a  horse . 856 

Pony.  Burmese . 453 

Rainbow  neck . .....357 

Shotover.  winner  of  the  Derby.  .133 
stallion,  Clydesdale .  It,  id,  903 

—  Humbletonian .  .586 


Hay  tedder,  Bullard's . 311 

Manure  distributor . 620 

—  —  on  the  road... 620 

Mill, fanning  Racine  Warehou»e637 

Potato  digger  Travis  s . 617 

Pruning  shears..  . I"9 

Pump.  Buckeye  Force . 621 

Reaper,  The  John  P  Manny ....389 

Seed  drill  .New  York . 125 

Seeder,  buckeye  combined.  . 98 

Sheaf-binder,  hand. . 3o» 

Shears,  pruning . ..109 

Singh-  tree  sling,  new .  '861 

Thrasher,  Foarlcss  Hallway . 420 


Mealy  bugs . 468 

Monarda  punctata . 848 

Monkswood . .237 

Myrrh  and  Bell-flowers . 121 

Parsnip,  cow,  giant .  92 

Persian  Insect  plant . — 166 

Primrose,  cvonlng,  night  effect.  166 

Pyrethrum  rosoum . •--•166 

Roses,  climbing . 684 

Snapdragon . 45 

Solomon's  Seal . 280 

Trillium*,  white,  large  flowered  77 


Building,  concrete . 516 

Corn-field,  ex.  at“R.  F.” . 123 

—  stalk  shocker . 685 

Cow  pea . 848 

Draining  Held...., . .....714 

livener,  mathematics  of  an . 23 

Farm  of  8.  F  Jones . 44t 

Farming  Bonanza . 73,  89,  137,  185 

—  —  breaking .  53 

—  —  barrowing . 137 

—  —  harvesting . 157 

—  —  seeding . . . 89 

—  —  thrashing . 185 

Fences,  gHs  pipe,!posts,  to  llx...U>7 

Harrowing . IS* 

Harvesting . 157 

Hay-  barn,  sectlou  of . 500 

Husking  pin . 732 

Pea  cow. . 848 

Plowlnvst.ubble . 73 

Rainfall,  diagram . 168 

Hoots,  ramification  of . 582 

Seed2ng . 89 

Sheaf- hinder,  hand . aw 

Thrashing... . 135 

FIELD  CHOPS. 

Bean, Soja . 9 

Bermuda  Grass . 213,  216 

Corn  field,  ex.  at  “K.  F." . 123 

—  Egyptian...,  . 465 

—  sweet,  ne  plus  ultra.. . 797 

Cranberry  Cui.  box  sluice . 234 

—  -  ditch  . 281 

—  —  Flume . . 234 

—  —  getting  the  level . 234 

—  —  hook  and  knife . 234 

—  —  rake . . . 235 

—  •-  tool  for  planting......  234 

—  marsh . 233 

Cr.ui berries  varieties . 235 

Oynodon  claetylou . . 213,  216 

Doura  head  of . 465 

Grass,  Bermuda . 213,  216 

—  Pauicum  agrostoldes... . 23 

uats,  Mammoth  Russian... . 713 

—  Rustproof . 713 

Onion  sets . . . . . 19 i 

—  Queen . .  ..  197 

Puriieu  m  agrostoldes .  23 

HI >iiii in .  200 

P  ta'O,  Blush . 570,779,819 

—  Early  Ohio . 813 

—  fruit  balls . 746 

—  New  Suurlse . .81* 

—  Parsons's  Prolific . . 847 

—  Queen  of  the  Valley. ....... .847 

—  Wall’s  Orange . 814 

Potatoes,  seedling . 715 

—  —  leafs  ■  f . 746 

—  —  plants . . ...746 

—  tubers  from  seed  the  first 

year . . .  ....  . 745 

Rye,  a  new . 565 

Midu  bean .  .  .  ...  9 

Wheat,  Black-bearded  Centen¬ 
nial .  570,819 

—  cross  between  Diehl  &  Tread¬ 

well  . 633 

—  -  -  breds  of  the  R,  N.  Y . 815 

—  Golden  Grains . ,....570 

—  Helge's  Prolific . — 633 

—  Martin’s  Amber  . 6sli 

—  Rural  Cross  bred . 565,717 

FLOlltCULTURAL. 

Anemones,  white  Japan . 55 

Antirrhinum . — .  45 

Aquilegtu  ehrysautha . .  #1 

Bell  H  overs . 121 

Coluuiblue,  Golden .  91 

Columbines . 1"6 

Day  lilies . .197 

Flower  garden,  children's  plan. 165 

Kuukla,  Stebold's . 189 

Haraeicum  gigauteum . .  92 

Horse  mint . .818 

Knot  weed,  Giant . ..388 

Lilies,  Day . 197 

In  Wild  Garden . 253 

Lily  of  tho  Vulley .  45 


ILLUSTKATIONS, 


THE  APIA  HI  AN, 


Beehives . 

Honey  plants 


ARBORICULTURE. 


Apple,  Hall's . 

Mai  us  Halleauu . 

Magnolia  glauca . 

Maple,  Sugar,  var.  leaf  of 

Peach,  Alexander . 

—  Waterloo . 

Trees,  vines  covering - 

ClOQBAl-tllOAL, 


GARDEN. 

Pea,  American  Racer.. 

—  —  Wonder . 

—  Garter's  Stratagem 

—  Telephone  . 

Maxlxe . 

Onion,  Queen . 

—  sets . . 


INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS. 

Coffee,  branch  and  bean . 61 

—  drying  on  the  terrace . 61 

—  hulling  machine . 63 

—  roasting . 63 

Experimental  stutl  n  N  Y.,  res¬ 
idence  of  .  . . . . 369 

—  —  farm  view . 372 

Silk  culture,  cocoon . 349 

—  —  Improved  Lombar¬ 

dy  reel . ,,..339 

—  —  moth . 339 

—  —  Piedmontese  reel  .389 

—  —  silkworm . 83B 

—  —  Industry  exhibi¬ 

tion . .829 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Cotswold- . 

Goat,  Angora . 

Leh  ester  ram . . . 

—  rams,  shearling . 

Lincoln  r.  m  . 

OxfouJ-Down  rain . 

Patna  ram . 

Romney  Marsh . 

Scabby  sheep . 

Scab  insect,  female . 

—  —  male . .  .. 

Scotch  Mountain  Sheep... 
Soutli  Downs.... . 


Darwin,  Charles . . . 337 

Dalrymple,  Oliver  . .  — 

Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon. 538 
Vick,  James . 377 


HORTICULTURAL 


THE  HERDSMAN. 

Angus  heifer,  polled . 39 

—  polled  steer . 81 

Ayrshire  head,  typical . 452 

Buffalo  OoW  . 453 

Bull,  Ohartley  . 548 

—  Devon  . . 49i 

—  Hereford . . . .....452 

—  Holstein . 748 

—  Jersey . , . 601 

—  —  Sam . - . 845 

—  Polled  Angus . .3o5 

—  Short-horn . 5,532 

—  blanketed  Dutch . 763 

Cattle,  polled,  marking . 485 

Charticy  bull . f48 

Cow,  blanketed  Dutch . 766 

—  Jera  y,  Belle  of  Mlddlelleld  385 

—  —  Prosa . . . 6-<l 

—  buffalo . . — 453 

—  Oakes . 484 

—  Shorthorn . 484 

—  stables,  floors  for . 355 

Cows,  kicking .  93 

Devon  bull . ....497 

Dutch  cow,  blanketed . 766 

—  bull,  blanketed . 7e3 

Guernsey  oow.  lady  Emily  Fo¬ 
ley  2d . 865 

Heifer.  Angus  polled .  ..  39 

Hereford  bull . 4>2 

Holstein  bull........... . 748 

—  .  cattle .  561 

Jersey  bull.  Cloud  Kapt . .  601 

—  —  Sam  of  “K  F."  . 845 

—  cow.  Belle  of  Mlddlelleld. ..  .385 

—  —  Fanny  Standard . 177 

—  —  Jersey  Lilly . .545 

—  —  Princess  of  Athol . 697 

—  -  Prosa .  681 

—  head,  typical . 452 

—  heifer,  Morning  Star  .  ..  24 

Norf.dk  heifer  Polled . 821 

Oakes  cow . 484 

Polled  Angus  bull . 305 

—  cattle,  marking . 435 

—  Norfolk  heifer . 821 

—  steer.  Angus . 81 

Short-horn  bull . 5,  5x1 

—  —  cow . 481 

—  —  steer . . 124 

Short  horns,  prize.  . 545 

Stables  Boors  for . . . 355 

Stock  at  tbo  Royal  Ag'l  Fair  .  .545 

—  —  —  —  Show . 601 

HORSEMAN. 


Barberry  The . 863 

B1  ckberry,  Evergreen . 237 

Coffee,  branch  and  berries  . 61 

Cranberries,  different  kinds _ 235 

Cranberry,  cul.  dltuh, flume, etc. 234 

—  —  marsh . 233 

Currant,  Fay's  Prolific . 657 

Dodder . 191 

Gooseberry,  Emperor .  252 

—  Glen  ton  Green  . 68  5 

—  Gteen  Willow . 252 

—  Wellington's  Glory.  688 

—  Whitesmith . 683 

—  Yellow  Amber . 683 

Grafting  chisel  .  139 

—  different  methods . 139 

—  vines  .  189 

Magnolia  ulauca . his 

M  *lua  Halleunu . 513 

Maxlxe . 217 

Nlvleusla  Alabamensls .  1 

Peanut,  growth  of .  165 

Persimmon,  Japan  . 105 

Pea,  American  Racer . 562 

—  —  Wonder . 181 

—  Carter's  Stratagem . 563 

—  Telephone . 564 

Pruning  shears . . 109 

Raspberry,  Hansell . 572.8-18 

—  Shaffer’s  Colossal . 37,  668 

—  Souhegan  hi  a  hedgerow!  13 

—  canes,  fungus . 037 

Roses,  climbing . 6S4 

—  wild  in  wild  places  . 117 

Snow  wreath,  Alabama .  1 

Strawberry,  Bid  well . . 249 

—  -  No.  2 . 249 

—  Bovden  No.  30 . 219 

—  James  Vick . oiu 

—  Erebus . 249 

—  Garden . 249 

—  Hargrove . 219 

—  Kirkwood . 249 

—  Longfellow . 105 

—  Memphis  Tsite . 249 

—  Miller’s  No.  1 . 249 

—  —  -  5 . ,..249 

—  Oliver  Goldsmith . 249 

—  Orient . 219 

—  Queen  of  the  West. .  .249 

—  Red  Jacket . 249 

—  Kissany .  . 249 

—  Sucker  State . 249 

—  Tripe  Crown . 219 

Tomato,  President  Garfield . 68 

Vines  on  Trees .  2i 


DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Churn,  Maxwell's . 

—  Mitchell’s.  ... - ....... 

—  Murphy’s,  sectional  view 

—  —  stde  view . 

—  Philo's . . . 

_  _  revolving  paddle..... 

—  rack,  Maxwell's . 

—  room . .  *. 

—  Stiles's  . . 

-  _  sectional  view . . 

Cows,  kicking,  roue  for . 

Creamery,  plan  of  snelves  . 

Dairy  homestead . 

_  Royal  . 

Milking  tube.. . 

Hope  for  kicking  cow . 

Tube  for  cow's  t**at . . 


LANDSCAl'E  OARDKSU.NO. 

Homes  Scott's  suburban . 329 

Landscape  garoenlag .  167 

Lawn  and  landscape  gaTdeniugl67 

— '  woodland . 3  9 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Country  canvas . 225 

naturalist. 

Mutanali,  the . 700 

Outlc,  tong-horned . 700 

POMOLOOICAL. 

Apple.  Excel . 273 

—  Gloria  Mundl . 28S 

—  Switzer . 749 

—  Crab  Apple,  Lady  Elgin . 729 

—  Orange,  Navel . 3hh 

—  Orange  scale  insects  . 782 

Peach,  of  China  . 568 

—  Pee n -to  . 566 

—  Walburtou  Admirable . w>5 

Pcacli.Thc  Dev . 864 

Persimmon,  Japan . 106 

Quince,  Champion.. . Is3 

querist. 

Apple  box .  0 

Beehive.  I.nngstroth,  one  and-a- 
half  story . '.Shi 

—  —  —  two  story . 390 

Bellows  for  apply  lug  Insect  pow¬ 
der . .  719 

Bushel  box  for  apples .  6 

Butter  prints . „ . it! 

Dactylls  glomrram .  78 

Drain-pipe,  diagram . 439 

Grass,  drying,  Netlson  method 

of  . 585 

— -  Poaeonipressa  . 78 

—  Orchard . 78 

Ice-house  drainage . 623 

—  —  ventilator .  623 

Fence,  fam,  portable  .  95 

Lime  kiln  . . 785 

—  —  a*eh-way . 735 

511  Ik  tube .  ... 

Poa  ooinprcasu .  78 

Wagon  jack . 769 

Water  power,  wheel . 5SH 

Wheel,  undershot . 1HS 

Whlftletrec . 835 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Barn.  hay.  section  of . 500 

Building,  concrete,  illustra¬ 
tions  . 516 

Concrete  building,  Illustra¬ 
tions . 516 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Bantams,  Japanese . 

—  Sebright . 

—  white . 

Country,  in  the . 

Gates,  wire  to  remove  worm 

Hen  house. . 

Houdan  cook . 

Malay  cock  . 

N-  si.  basket  . .  ..  . 

Poultry  Breeds  of.  . 

Poultry  house,  French . 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Bag,  sail-cloth . 

Basket,  picnic . 

Coffec'tiranch  anil  berries.  . 

—  drying . 

—  hulling  machine . 

—  roasting  . . . . 

Parsley,  Fern  leaved . 

Stool,  folding . . 

Table,  portable  . 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Asopla  costalls . 

Beetle,  sugar  cane . 

Black  scale  of  Cal  . 

Borer,  clover-root . 

Clover  hay  worm . 

—  root  borer . . 

—  seed  midge . 

—  -  —  fly  and  lurva . 

Grov*  r'S  scale . 

Hyleslnus  trlfotll . 

Mealy  bugs . 

Orange  scale . 

—  —  insects  . 

Scab  Insect  on  sheep,  female 

—  —  —  male . 

Scale,  black,  of  Cal . 

Sugar-cane  beetle . 

Tliiea  grauella . 

Wheat-Din  moth . 

FARM  ECONOMY. 

Ash  barrel  . 

Corn-sUilk  shocker  . . 

Cow  stables,  Hoorn  for . 

Draining  a  Ib  id  . 

Floors  for  cow  stables . 

Husking  pin... . 

FARM  TOPICS. 

Barn,  hay,  section  of . 

Backsetting  with  gang  plow. 


THE  SWINE  HERD. 

Artificial  nurse . 

Berkshire  boar . 

—  so  w . 

Berkshlres,  red . 

Boat.  Berkshire . . 

—  Yorkshire . 

Dren  hi'  g,  pig  tied  for.., 
Hog  house,  plan  of . . 

—  pen,  plan  . 

House,  plan  of . . . 

Pig  pen,  portable  . 

—  tied  ter  drenching _ 

Queen  of  Saratoga . 

Sow,  Berkshire . . 

Yorkshire  boar . 


VETEUINAUY. 

Cow  pox.,.,,.... . 24 

Foot  of  horse,  cut  logitudln- 
ally . 436 

—  —  —  hoof . 436 

—  —  —  sole . 186 

Inoculating  sheep  with  attenu 

eteu  anthrax  virus . 449 

Horses’  legs,  ailments  . 798 

Lanten  re  lu  hor»es,ih  ustrated.  572 

Legs  of  hor-es,  silincnts .  798 

'Sweeny,"  muscles ol  shoulder.. 767 

—  —  In  horse . 767 

Vaccine  variola. .  24 


VINEYARD. 

Centennial .  ..... 

C.  ttage.  first  fruiting . 

Grafting,  grape  vines . 

Grapes  beginning  to  raisin 

Niagara . ; . 569 

Pieutiss,  white  grape . 

Raisins, grapes  turning  to. 

Rogers’s  Salem . . 

Salem  . .  . . . 

Victoria. . 


Aiiti-crlbblng  arrangement.  ...205 

Blair  Athol . 705 

Burmese  pony . 453 

Clydesdale  ntnlUoti . 41,  732,  803 

Cribbing,  to  lire  vent . 205 

Foot  of  horse,  hoof . 436 

—  —  section  out,  longitudin¬ 

ally .  436 

-  —  sole . . . 436 

Gehelmniss,  winner  of  the  Oaks. 433 
Humbletoulxu  stallion . 566 


INDUSTRIAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Corn  grinder,  Buckeye,  power 

converter . . 799 

—  shcllor,  Cornell's  doub,  tubeion 

Drill  seed.  New  York . 125 

Engine,  straw  burning . 179 

Feed  cutter.  Belle  City . 137 

Guard,  John  P.  Manny . 469 

Harrow,  Buckeye  combined . 98 

Harvester, Johnson's  automatic 309 


PRACTICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Forests  mountain,  infiuence  on 

water  supply .  38 

Fringe,  purple,  is  It  hardy? . 309 

Grass  under  trees . 654 

Grouping,  Nature's  plans  ,324 

Hedge  pi  nis,  retiutspora .  74 

—  screens .  198 

—  thorn . 690 

Hedges,  tea  plauts  for . 799 

Hickory.  Insects  In.  .  l‘*9 

Huney  locust...  . 21,56,  91 

Japan  mapb-s  at  “R.  G.*\ 

Label  problem  solved _ 

Larch  wood . 

Locust  black  . 

—  -  measures  of . 

—  commoc . 

—  grove,  plant  a . 

—  honey... . 

—  planting  . . 

—  —  In  Ontario . 

—  limber  how  to  plant. 

Locusts  for  timber . 

—  Insects  In 
Magnolia,  Chinese,  white 


Magnolia  Lennei . 

—  transplanting . 

—  trlpetala  . 

Mai  us  Haileana  . 

Maple  Sehwerdlefs  . 

—  sugar,  var.  leaf  of..  . 
Maples,  Jap  n,  at  "B.  G." 

Mulberry,  paper . 

—  Russian... . .  . 

Oaks,  premium . 

Orange.  Osage . 

Ploea  polim.  hedge  plant. 

Pino,  umbrella.  . . 

Plane  tree.  . . 

Planting  at  Che  West.... 

—  tree . . . 

,667  Populusulbii . . . 

387  Roblnla  pscud-acBCla 

,  91  Salix  eordiita  var.  ve-ilta, 
,140  |  sdudopliys  vertlelllata. . 

139  |  Shade,  an  amende . 

HU  |  Sh- Iter-belts . 

.139  Spruce,  Japan .  .... 

,499  Sycamores . 

.355  fea  plants  for  hedges . 


Exochorda  grandlflora . 309 

Forest, cultivation  of  the . 435 

—planting . 130 

—  —  trees,  what  are . 75 

Forestry.  21,38,55  To.  9’,  130,  139, 

179,  198,  215,  372,  924  36',  435, 
466.  519,  004.  634,  651,  667.  683, 

765,  782.  796 

—  asaoela'lon....... . 488 

—  Congress . 620 

—  conservation. .  6  4 

—  French . <944 

—  grouping  ....  . 324 

Lar  h-mere...  . 651,667 

—  mo  v  emeut . . . 241 

—  nurse  plants  In . 310 

—  planting  . u*),  272, 298 

—  —  American..,, . 215 

—  —  European... ,  . . 215 

—  trimming  and  training . 466 

—  Western  greeting . 782 

Forestry . 864 

Forests,  conservation  of . 549 

-  Influence  of,  clearing  away.  91 
- rainfall, . 91 


APIARIAN. 

Apiary,  Winter . 770 

Apiculture,  progress  of . 565 

Boo  account . 799 

—  keeping  and  fairs . 565 

—  —  is  It  profitable . . . 3141 

—  tree*,  hunting .  747 

Bees,  Mr.  Grimm's  experience. .286 
Bee  hives,  unpateii’  ed. ... . 8«6 

preparing  for  Whiter . 715 

—  to  secure  agaltiHt  cold . 683 

—  vs  grapes  . 250 

Brood  rearing,  pollen  essential 

to. . . . — . 103 

Drones,  function  of . 6-2 

Gripes  vs  Bees . . 250 

Honey,  extracted,  selling —  >32 

—  plant  for, . ..322 

-  plants . 843 

Italians,  color  of . .108 

Ughtordark  .... . 108 

Parthenogenesis . 3*8 

Pollen  essential  for  brood  rear 

lug . 108 

(Queen,  number  of  eggs . 79j 


Timber  checking  tornadoes . 54(0 

Transplanting,  Fall . 749 

—  large  trees . 35-1 

Tree  plantation  Mr  Poore’s. .. .796 

—  plantations  on  waste  lauds.>5l 

—  planting .  130,  572 

—  —  for  rmtroads .  . 683 

—  -  in  Mass. . 796 

—  —  on  open  prairies .  .  .765 

—  —  —  rough,  billy  or  roeky 

lands..,,,,..  . . 4  9 

Trees,  grow  ing  on  the  prairies. >25 

—  in  door  yards . 796 

—  on  the  prairies . 325 

—  re  pudiated  for  forests . 75 

Trees,  street . 869 

—  vine  chut . 106 

vines  covering . 21 

—  when  to  plant .  ISO 

Walnut,  English,  near  Phlia. . . .  41 

Willow,  Basket . Mil 

Willow,  basket .  387, 467,  652 

—  Diamond . 436 

—  white,  hedge-rows.. . . 765 


Queens,  cheap,  once  more. 

—  dollar . 271,  32 

Wintering . 

—  cellar  for . 


ARBORICULTURAU 

Abe'e,  Silver... . 

Allnnthus . 

Arboretum,  Arnold . . 

Arbor- vita?,  pyramidal . 

Beech,  purple-leaved . 

Catalpu . 

speciora  at  R.  G . 

—  —  free8eeds  of . 

i  'oroidtphyllum  Japonlcum  ... 
Chestnut,  dwarf . . 

—  native . 

—  t  roes  for  the  farm . 

—  for  profit . . 

—  Spanish . 

Crattegus  punctata . 

i’y  press,  Lawson . 

Evergreens  at  “  R.  G.”  . 

—  from  Robert  Douglas . 
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Wind-breaks . 179,  198 

Woods,  pastures,  a  delusion _ 386 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Dairy Tnple.  Oliver .  29 

Darwin,  Charles  H . 837 

Downing.  Charles,  Injury . 803 

La wes,  Sir.  J  B  a  nrl  t  he  Rural. 752 

Niehols,  Mr  .death  of . 344 

Sargent,  Hetiry  Winthrop, . 787 

Vick,  .Tames  death  of . 369,  367 

Willard,  X.  A . 752 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Abortion . 140 

Butter,  bogus .  313 

—  bosh . 

—  oolormg,  milk  of  Jersey 

cows .  ....834 

—  cows,  Rolateins  as . 816 

—  Imitation,  exportation,  regu¬ 

lating . . . . . 520 

—  Inferior . 857 

—  marketing . 747 

—  milk  of  Jersey  cows,  color¬ 

ing  the . 831 

—  Norinandv . 357 

—  records  of  Holstelns . 466 

—  to  make  come . .....94 

—  twenty  rounds  a  week, 

value  of  cow  . 814 

—  water  In.  quantity . 59 

—  white  specks  In .  93 

—  workers . SV> 

—  yield  of  Guernseys .  635 

—  yields,  great.... . 338,419 

Cheese,  brandy . ...605 

—  Cheshire .  390 

—  English  and  American . “50 

—  factories,  hog  feeding  at _ 400 

—  for  export . ; . °0N 

—  imitation,  regulating .  520 

—  lard  .  372.  890 

—  —  and  oleomargarine  In 

Eng . .  ...  431 

—  making,  cutting  the  curds.. 65i 

—  —  rennet  In.  use  of . 696 

—  manufacture,  chief  points..  .306 

—  oleomargarine .  372 

—  sk'rn,  creameries  making.,.. 516 

—  trade.  American . . 518 

Churning  In  Winter .  94 

_  sweet  cream .  ITT) 

Churns,  work’ng-body — . 833 

Consumers,  protecting  against 

fraud  .  4,88 

Cow.  dairy . 24,  92, 110 

—  kicking,  curing. . . . 322 

—  OOW  pox  . .  . .  24 

—  ,vleldlng3opounds  per  week.  Hit 

Cow'»  bag  caked,  remedy . 278 

-  kicking,  r  rued y. . .  ..3.88 

Cows,  management  of,  . . 383 

—  polled  In  the  dairy . 58 

Cream,  large  yield  of  Channel 

Island  cowa. . 832 

—  party . .  35 

—  ropy .  58 

—  sweet,  churning . 470 

—  temperature . 470 

Creameries  mak’g  skim  cheese.  516 

Creamery,  plan  of . . 668 

Dairy  \ssoeiallon,  election  of 

officers .  128 

—  oow  . . .  24,  92,  140 

—  exhibition,  great . am 

—  homest«a4  . 529 

—  in  the  Winter . 846 

—  pay  to  make  the . 561 

—  prospects  and  prices . 681 

—  products,  Australian . 8.88 

—  —  bogus.  In  Congress, . 472 

—  —  sham  a"d  rpal . 465 

—  —  spurious,  war  against _ 419 

—  Royal . 529 

—  school,  new  departure .  563 

—  A  situation . 681 

-  st.ocv, inferior. . 235 

Dairy,  she'v,  sin . 881 

D  ’lrylnw,  water  supply  In . 178 

Grass  foxtail,  for  milch  cows..  271 

Jerseys,  butter  yield  of . 433,  434 

Kieklngcows.  remedy  . 93 

Milk  adulterated,  penalty _ _  28 

—  adulterations  In  Germany.,  s 

-  artificial  .  94 

—  at  factories,  crediting . 485 

—  Bitter... . 322 

—  cow  leaking .  93 

—  deen  setting  of. . 6-4 

—  uelivered  at  factories . 338 

—  goats’  . 58 

—  price  of  In  N.  Y.  Cltv. . 140 

—  purity  of  . 761 

—  setting  of . 129 

—  skim . 30,796 

—  and  whey . 765 

—  tainted  .  529 

—  temperature  In  Winter . 846 

M4iklng  . 278 

—  difficulties  In .  92 

—  spattering .  93 

—  truth  about . 466  517, 530 

Oleomargarine . w 

—  lntlnenee  on  price  of  butter. 276 

—  national  legislation  . 161 

—  war  a  couple  of  points . 552 

Pas  r urage. . . . 322 

Polled  eows  In  the  dairy .  58 

Rennet  in  cheese  making...  ..  636 

Roots  for  rnllch  COWS. ..  . . 182 

Sham  and  real  .  466 

Short-horn  oows,  great  milking 

—  . 870 

Soiling.  Summer . 322 

Water  supply  In  dairying.  . 17R 

Warts  on  cow’s  tent,  remedy... 236 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Angel’s  Pood . 131 

Ants,  to  get  rid  of  . 573 

Apple,  Charlotte . . . 659 

—  dried  and  rhubarb . 443 

Asparagus,  cooking . 299,  .863 

Attic.  In  a  . 789 

Bacon,  curing .  67 

Rnnsnas,  keeping . ..789 

Barrels,  concerning . 81 

Beans  and  paa«  from  worms . 346 

—  baked  vs.  Btewed . 299 

—  cooking . 115 

—  Lima . 67 

—  —  creamed . 643 

Beef  dried,  cooking . 675 

—  olives . .......347 

—  raw,  sandwich . 243 

—  roast,  re-servlug .  242 

—  spiced  corn  .  47 

—  tea . 187,  248 

Beef-steak,  keeping . 315 

Beer,  ginger. . 491 

—  hop  . .  491 

—  lemon . 491 

—  spruce. . . ,491 

Beets,  pickled . 459 

Blueing . 839 

Bread . 186 

—  buttermilk . 186 

—  corn  . 475 

—  —  raised . ,917 

—  _  steamed . 181 

—  ginger,  soft . . . 67 

—  rye . 379 

—  stale,  to  use . 427 

Butter  article  .  99 

—  bowl,  washing  . 99,186 

—  gathering . 611 

—  leeky . 99,298 

—  notes . . . 427 

—  po<  rr  . 11.  47 

—  rancid,  to  restore . 41,  491 

—  tomato. . 363 

—  to  sweeten . 41,  191 

—  white  snots  In . 853 

Cabbage.  holled . 723 

—  •  cooking .  67 

—  pickled  purple . 643 

Cake,  Angel’s . . 1-31 

—  bread  . 379 

—  butternut . 186 

—  cornstarch.  . ,...379 

—  currants  for . 299 

—  delleate . 1.91 

—  Dutch.... . 807 


Cake,  orange .  379 

—  picnic . 186 

—  ribbon . 555 

—  snow . 181 

—  spice,  good . 491 

—  sponge . . . 879 

—  —  cocoanut . 226 

—  sunshine . 691 

—  sweet  cream  . 186 

—  tea  . 279 

—  Venice . 347 

—  watermelon . 279 

Cakes,  fried . .11,  186 

Calico,  washing . 1'5 

Camphor,  lcc....i . 756 

Candy,  cream . 491 

Cans  old,  utilizing . 773 

Caps,  red,  for  children  . SOT 

Carpets .  . 311 

Carrots . 299 

—  cold . 363 

—  stewed .  47 

Cauliflower . 773 

Celery,  fried . 643 

Cheese .  S3 

—  brandy . 60', 

Chestnuts,  raw . 773 

Ohleken,  pickled  .  31 

—  baking . 67 

Children  at  table . 863 

—  nervous . . 573 

Children’s  long  clothes . 856 

Chimney  .smoky . 99 

('hints,  washing . 5*5 

Chow  chow .  .  ..R97 

Chowder,  clam . at 

Christmas  wreaths . S96 

Chromns,  clc-nlng .  47 

Cisterns,  plastered,  soft,  water  ,2"7 

Clot  ties, dead  people’s . 589 

Codfish  balls . 226 

—  on  toast .  .31 

Cod  pick*cd . 

Com  canning  sweet . 458 

—  dried  . 578 

—  evnpnrntlng  or  drying . .451 

Coffee,  clearing  . 723 

—  French .  6| 

—  from  plantation  to  cup .  51 

—  good  or  poor . 206 

—  history  of .  Ri 

—  making . «1 

—  note  from  Dr,  Hoskins . 279 

—  to  settle . 611 

—  Turkish . 61 

—  Vienna  . .  61 

Cold  slaw . 530 

fo'ds.  remedies . 450 

COOkery  hooka . 395 

.  Cookies . . 186 

('coking  sehooi,  the  Aberdeen.  .872 

Cooking,  mode  of . 853 

Cotton  seed  oil . ,...707 

Couch  remedy . 186 

Crabs  soft-shelled .  589 

Cream.  sub"  tit  life*  for . ,379 

Croquettes  potato .  475 

—  rice  . 789 

Crusts  . 839 

Cucumber  pickles  . 45| 

Cucumbers,  stewed . . . 539 

Currant,  hlack  .  11 

Currants,  cleaning  Zaute . 143 

—  sfitced  . 459 

Curtains,  lace,  doing  up . 99 

Custard,  eggs  for  . 243 

—  making . 757 

Cuts  for . 003 

Daughters,  dntv  to . 906 

Dinner,  company . 645 

Diphtheria,  remedy . 7*7 

Doughnuts .  186 

—  raised...... . 723 

Honrs  . 186 

Dress  linings,  cutting.  . . 363 

Wnr  trumpet  627 

Eat  who t  shall  wo?  ..  . 317 

—  —  —  —  best  ...  395 

F.gps  as  food .  198 

—  keening.  . 299 

Farm  life  .  278 

—  work . 206 

Felon  to  cure,  .  475 

Fish,  fresh . . . .317 

—  scales  from . 299,  528 

Flies,  death  to  . 52.3  573 

Float ....  . 286 

Floor,  paint  spots  from . 363 

Floors  oiled . 691 

—  staining . Sll,  363 

—  unnatnted .  . 311 

—  walnut,  stain  for . 757 

Food  for  Invalids . 1S6 

Fragments  .  779 

Fritters  corn . 555 

—  fl«b  . 491 

Frosting  .  226 

—  golden . 691 

Fruit,  canned .  807 

—  cans  .. . 299 

—  —  tin.  uso  . 11 

Furniture  renovation . . .243 

Game  . . , . .893 

—  to  keep  . 323 

Garden  child’s..., . 645 

—  suds  on  . 297 

Gems  Graham.  .  347  395 

Glycerine  Irritating  t.heskln..  807 

Good  mnnners  .  . 839 

Grapes  sweet  p’o.k'ed . 739 

Grease,  from  wall  paper . 555 

Griddle-cakes,  Graham... . 69t 

—  —  squash  ...  ... . 507 

Griddles  soap-stone _ 83,  18l,  185 


Gruel  end  egg . 

—  corn  meal . . 

—  oatmeal... . . 

Hair  wash  . 

Ham. boned.  .  . 

Hams  preserving . 

—  sugar-cured . 


. 213 

. 242 

. 212 

. .299 

. 739 

. 315 

. 67 


—  fruit . 

. 186  m 

. 

—  hickory  nut... 

_ 181 

ladv  . 

. 459 

-  lean-year . 

. 226 

marble . 

molasses .  67 

—  drop . '....181 

—  soft . 379,459 


Hands,  chapped .  11 

Hard -tack . .186 

Hash  boot.*  In..,., . 186 

“°lghly  uplced” . 114 

Hint* . 186 

House  cloning . 298,  314,  330,  807 

Housekeeping,  golug  to . 242 

—  hap  hazard  . 317 

House,  things  of  the . 507 

Husbands,  handy . 427 

Tee.  pres*,rvtng .  31 

Tnk  stains . .5*5 

Tron-ware,  gr«n1te . 83 

—  —  —  and  agate . 296 

.Tam  r«spberrv . 459 

.Telle  apple  crab. . . 555 

—  coffee  ..  . 69i 

—  from  unripe  grapes . . 789 

—  wild  Tmlts . 555 

—  glasses,  home-made . 611 

—  plum  ......... . 555 

—  rhubarb . .'!«! 

—  strawberry . 361 

-Tellies .  475 

Kale,  to  cook . 893 

Kidney  stew . ...847 

Knives  hand'es  of . 347 

—  to  keep  from  rusting . 347 

Lnce stiffening . 226 

Light  at  night . 856 

Liver  broiled . 459 

Marmalade,  orange . 115 

Martvnln  pickles . 115 

Match  marks  .  47 

Mavommlsc  au  chou . 799 

—  dressing  . . 475 

Meat  holllng . 67 

Milk  food  for  children . 856 

—  strainer  . 2'T, 

Mistress,  duties  of  at  table . 757 

Mush  lu-eak  fa  St . 807 

—  for  frying . .  67 

Musts rd  well  made . . .  83 

vicke'-platlng .  ..  96 

Notes  from  B'enk  Place . 979 

Oat  meal  cooking . SS0,  363 

—  —  drink  539 

—  —  excellent . 379 

Oll-cloth,  making  .  83 

Oll-rmintiTig  to  clean . .  39o 

Onions,  boiled .  31 

—  early....  . 299 

—  to  fry . . 739 

—  with  white  sauce . MR 

Orange,  sponge  . S47 

Oyster,  croquettes  of . 659 

—  pates  . 6'9 

Oysters  fricassee 06  . . 659 

—  fried  and  cold-slaw . 737 

—  in  the  shell  . ,703 

Paint  spots  from  a  floor . 361 

—  to  protect  around  knobs _ 699 

Papers,  how  to  put  away . 789 


Parsley  . 427 

—  for  garnishing . 226 

—  -  winter  use . 611,773 

Parsnips,  boiled . 315 

—  broiled . 315 

Party  giving . 627 

—  strawberry . 443 

Paste  that  will  keep . 475 

Pastry,  flue  . 315 

Patties  tomato . . . 299 

Pears,  canning . 627 

Peas,  cooking  . . . 459 

Peeps  across  the  way . ,..,.872 

Peppers  pickled . 539 

—  stuffeef . .459 

Pickles,  chopped . 459 

—  encumber . 451 

—  for  market .  88 

—  French  .  .......675 

—  gTeen  tomato . 707 

—  martynia  . 115 

—  mixedor  Indian . 347 

—  pepper... . . . 539 

—  Spanish . 643 

Pic-  nle  parties,  novel  arrange¬ 
ments  for . 659 

Pictures.  . 839 

PimpleRon  the  face . .  67 

Pie,  apple . 475 

—  rnnearont  and  sausage . 315 

—  mutton  and  tomato . 459 

—  peach,  dried . 68 

—  -  meringue . 459 

—  squash . 691 

—  pumpkin  without  eggs . 7«9 

Pork  cooking .  67 

—  fried  salt  . 83 

—  tenderloins,  preserving . 33 

Potato,  Beauty  of  Hebron . 627 

—  puff  .  31 

Potatoes,  baked . 47 

—  beaten . .  .807 

—  boiling .  87 

—  broiled . 31 

—  cream,  baked . J15 

—  cre«med  . 31 

—  cooking . 115 

—  —  In  many  ways .  83 

—  fried  French . 723 

—  —  whole . 789 

—  Southern . . . 115 

—  to  take  the  place  of . 36S 

—  warm  up . 807 

Preserves . . . 475 

—  apple  . .....675 

—  rhubarb' . 315 

Pudding,  a  simple . 448 

—  boiled  or  steamed . 926 

—  chocolate... . 131 

—  corn  . 507 

—  cottage . 555 

—  crust  . 839 

—  huckleberry . 475 

—  orange . 723 

—  peach . - . 507 

—  potato . 675 

—  prune . 723 

—  rice  and  apple . Sl  l 

—  steamed . 131 

—  suet . 131 

—  Sunday.... . . . ......,,807 

Puffs,  raisin . 675 

Pumpkin,  canning . 743 

Pumpkins  and  squashes,  keep¬ 
ing  .  65 

Quatl  limited .  691 

Quince,  souffle . 659 

I'aspborrles,  frozen . 459 

Reading  Ohlh . '. . 206 

Pcfreshments  for  eve'g  parties  47 
Rhubarb,  canning . . 7?3 

—  preserves . 315 

Rice  corn  .  . ,186 

—  excellent  boiled . 443 

—  how  to  cook  . 427 

Rose  Water . 207 

Rubber  hoots,  mending . ’217 

Rugs  and  rugs .  131 

Rugs,  carpet  rag .  627 

Raimi,  eahbago. . .  . .  ..83,475 

—  chicken  simple . . . 789 

—  dressing  . 889 

—  —  mayonnaise . .  .  475 

—  hot  cabbage . . . 575 

—  potato  and  beet . . . 83 

—  tomato . ,,..475 

Salsify  preparing . 212 

Sassafras,  extract  of..  . 207 

Sauce  currant  jelly . 707 

—  foaming . 691 

—  pickle .  67 

—  tomato . 507 

Sausage,  Seasoning . 757 

Scallop  soup  . .739 

Scrubbing . 363 

Servants  and  how  to  Improve 

them . 757 

Sheeting,  unbleached . 330 

Shirts,  doing  up . 789 

Short  cake, buckwheat.  . . . 675 

st  ra  wherry.  . . . 113 

Sick  room  cooking  . 242 

Silver,  to  clean  . 789 

Sirup,  blackberry . 475 

Sleeve,  how  to  make . 807 

Slippers . ...96 

Smoky  chimney . 99 

Snow  for  dessert . .723 

Snap,  hard  from  refuse  grease.  .S79 
Soap-stone  griddles . 83, 131, 186 

Soup . 278 

—  cheap .  47 

—  com . ..459 

—  mutton  . 651 

—  oyster  . 694 

—  pea.  green . 491 

—  scallop . 739 

—  tomato . 299 

—  vegetable . 379 

Squash,  fried . 627 

—  steamed  . 723 

Squirrel  skins  . 346 

Stone  pots,  musty .  47 

Stoves,  blacking .  . 226 

—  core  of,  Summer . 443 

—  rusting . 427 

Strawberry  party . 448 

St  raw  berries . 448 

Summer  boarders . 611 

—  drinks . 491 

Sweeping  . . 379 

Sweet  potato . 691,  723 

Tarragon.,  . 427 

Tea,  cup  of  . H  t 

—  dandelion . 379 

—  Injury  01 . 114 

—  Peabody  .  316 

Temperature . 856 

Tin-ware,  brightening . 226 

Toast,  tomato  cream . 47 

Tomato  catsup,  sugar  In . 739 

—  —  to  keep  . 659 

Tomatoes  baked .  . . 2;  a 

—  canning . 573 

—  fried . . 279,607 

—  ripe,  for  Winter  use  . (ill 

—  scalloped . 659 

—  Stewing . 573 

Tongue  paste . 691 

—  pickled .  67 

Toothache  remedy . 675 

Turkey  boned  .  723 

Turkish  marrow .  .739 

Turnips  like  cabbage . . 115 

Veal  10  keep  frtBb . 3«3 

—  stew . 459 

Vegetables,  good  supply .  315 

Vinegar  rhubarb..  ... . 437 

Walls,  whitewashed . 789 

Walnut  stain  for  floors . ..757 

Washing . . . ._ . 707 

—  ealleo . 115 

—  day  dinner . 879 

—  fluid . 880 

—  made  easy . 828 

—  revolution  In . 627 

wator,  sort .  67 

Whitewashing  walls . 789 

Wine  whey . 243 

Wool  work.. . 6<1 

Yeast . 187 

Zinc,  cleaning . 308 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Ag’l  Colleges  a  failure . 795 

—  labor  system . 750 

Children  attending  school . 730 

Offending  the  little  ones . 730 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Aphis  and  the  apple  crop . 666 

Apple  aphis . 547 

Army-worm  . 22 

—  —  on  L  I.,  remedy.. . 440 

—  —  prospects . 355 

—  —  remedies.. . 387 

Asopla  costalls .  272 

Attagcnus  mega  tom  a .  . 699 

Bean  weevil.. .  287 

Bees  Injuring  grapes .  22 

Beetle,  sugar-cane . 420 

Borer,  round-headed . 037 

—  squash  vine . 483 

Bruch  us  Fabae,  eggs  of . 287 

Cabbage  worm,  remedy . 421 

Chinch  bug . 536 

—  —  prospects.. . 335 

Colorado  Beetle,  Parasites  on,. 880 
Clover-hay  moth . 3R7 

—  —  worm  . 272 

—  leaf  eureullo . 616 

—  root  borer  . 819 

—  seed  midge  .  517 

Codling  moth  and  Its  progeny .  .689 

Corn  worm .  22 

Cut  worms . 286,  435 

Errors,  three  . . .  ..22 

Felting,  remarkable,  caused  by 

b  etle . 699 

Flower.'.(:o1nr  attracting  Insects  201 

Grub,  manure . .637 

Grubs  and  borers . 637 

Hylesluus  trlfolll . 619 

Insect  pests . 499 

—  -  in  fruit . 483 

—  powder  a  failure . 199 

Insects  In  hickory  and  locusts,  .499 

—  Injurious  to  vegetation . 767 

Insert  pests,  battling  with . 8X1 

Iososmu  trifle  t . Ml 

—  wheat..  . 111 

Mealy  bugs  . 468 

IJgyrtlH  ruglOeps . 420 

MvTlIaspIs  eltrleola . 7K2 

—  ill,. verb . 782 

Orange  scale  Insects . 782 

Peaen  borera . 135 

Petroleum,  emulsions  of,  and 

their  value  as  Insectleldes.S.IS 

Phytonomuspooctatiis . 619 

Rose  bugs,  to  prevent  destroy 

Ing  grapes . 435 

—  worms.... . . . .485 

Silk- worms  . 481 

Squash  vine  borer . 483 

Sugar-cane  beetle . 420 

Tinea  grancha .  2 

Weevils,  pea  and  bean . . 666 

Wheat-bin  motli .  2 

—  Isosoma . 141 

Wire-Worms.  . .286 

EVERYWHERE. 

Alabama,  Limestone  Co . 225 

—  Mobile  Co.  . 25,45 

Arkansas,  Chase  Co . llil 

—  Clark  Go . 868 

—  Franklin  Co... . 77,289,518 

—  notes  from . 309 

—  Philip  Co . 702 

—  Jackson . 868 

—  Sollnet’o . 62,225 

—  Scott  Co . 454,518,718 

—  Sebastian  Co. . . 100 

—  Washington  Co . 487 

—  White  fv, . 124,358 

California,  Atplne  Co . 454 

—  Fresno  Co . 160 

—  Humboldt  Co .  5 

—  Lassnn  Cn . 160 

—  Modoc  Co . . 182,410 

—  Napa  Co . 454 

—  Sonoma  Co . 182 

Canada.  Canid  well  Co.,  Ont .  2 

—  Haldlmand  Co. .  45 

—  Ont . 289,852 

—  Out  ,  Brant  Co . 250 

—  Ont  Ingersol] . 223 

—  Peterborough  Co . 75 

Colorado,  Boulder  Co .  7 

—  n  '  'aso  <  :o .  785 

—  Jefferson  Co .  71 

—  Lori  me  r  Co . . . 77, 7(T7 

—  Saguache  Co .  72 

Connecticut,  Fairfield  Co  . 857 

—  New  London  Co. 606,  607,  622,  710 

—  London  Co . 858 

—  Tolland  Co . 622,780 

Dakota,  Armstrong  Co.  .  64 

—  Burleigh  Co . 882 

—  Beadle  Co . 372.  8«2 

—  Burh-igh  Co . 504 

—  Central . 689 

—  Goose  River  Valley .  97 

—  Kimball .  129 

—  Lawrence  Co . .454 

—  Mavvllle  . 97 

—  McCook  Co . 534,  671) 

—  Morton  Co . 718 

—  Rlchlnud  Co . ..Ml 

—  Southeastern . 022 

—  Spink  Co . 185 

—  Traill  Co  . 97 

—  Turner  Co . . . 337 

Delaware,  Kent  Co . 271 

—  Sussex  Co . 123 

Elkorn  Valley.... . . 705 

Florida,  Alachua  Co  . 125 

—  Leon  Co . 25.505 

—  Winnemlsset .  5 

Ga.  Columbia  Co . 421 

—  Trou  p  Co '  ’  ’  ’ . 454 

Illinois,  Boone  Co. . 76S 

—  Champaign  Co.. 187,  038,680, 


Carroll . . 

Dekalb  Co . 

Du  Pago  Co.... 

Edgar  Co . 

Effingham  Co.. 

Ford  Co . 

Henderson  Co. . 


734,  BOO,  816,  868 

....  RRR 

..160,187,  225,  237 

. . 800 

. 850 

. 160 

. 718 

. 23,  800 

. 225 


—  Hendricks  Co . 225 

—  Iroquois  Co , . .  . 768,  835, 868 

—  Jackson  Co .  160 

—  Kane  i’o  . 25,  94 

—  Kankakee  Co . .,,.,882,898 

—  Knox  Co .  . 831 

—  Lawrence  Co . 62,  8-12,  800 

—  Lee  Co . 259, 816 

—  .Madison  Co. . . 23,  187,  708 

—  Macoupin  Co . 160 

—  Mason  Co  . 187 

—  McDonough  Co . . . 816 

—  McHenry  Co . 187,750 

—  McLean  Co . 141,  518,  784 

—  Ogle  Co . 289,868 

—  Peoria  CO . 77 

—  Plate  Co . 800 

—  Pulaski  Co . 225 

—  Putnam  Co  . 110,639 

—  Randolph  Co .  ..125 

—  Sagnmon  Co . 42,  273 

stark  co  ,  .  . - 15 

—  Steuben  Co . . 039 

—  Union  Co . 91 

—  Vorrr.ttllon  Co . 734 

—  Warren  f’o . . . . . .289,  73 1 

—  Winnebago  Co . 25,  42,  125,  299 

—  Woodford  Co . 816 

Indiana  Allen  Co . 374,  689 

—  Buchanan .  ....850 

—  Carrol  Go . 8581 

—  Decatur  Co. . .  62 

—  Dorchester  Co . 371 

—  Fountain  Co.. . . 225 

—  Grant  Co .  45 

—  Hendricks  Co . 768 

—  Huntington  Co . 125,718 

—  Kose  I  nsko  Co . 887 

—  La  Grange  Co . ....253 

—  La  Porte  Co . 192 

—  Montgomery  Co .  . .  . 800 

—  Noble  I  !o..  '  .  ...,800 

—  Tippecanoe  Co . 342 

_  Vigo  Co  . 638 

—  WhMe'y  Co . 90S 

—  White  CO . 77 

—  Whitley  Co . 750 

radian  Ter  ,  Ft.  Gibson . 654 

lows,  Beit  ton  Co  . .  42 

—  Burns  Ob  . 278 

—  Butler  Co . 62 

—  Cherokee  Co . 77, 160,  187,  842 

—  Chickasaw  Co . . . 289 

—  Carroll  Co . 687 

—  Cass  f'o . 784 

—  Delevan  Co . 225 

—  Mrs  Moines  Co . 77,  750 

—  Dubuque  Co .  125 

—  Floyd  Co..... . 62,125 

—  Grundy  Co . 470,  600,  618 

—  Hardin  Co  . 141,  W0 

—  Harslson  Co . 784,  816 


Iowa,  Henry  Co . 421,750  N( 

—  Howard  Co . 62,273 

—  Humboldt  Co . 800  — 

—  Jackson  Co . 273  — 

—  .Tones  Co . 141  — 

—  Linn  I’O . 160,  273,  454  — 

—  Marshall  Co . 94,816  — 

—  Mitchell  Co . 106,686,669  — 

—  Mahaska  Co.,,.,., ...... .882,  883  — 

—  Montgomery  Co . 718  — 

—  Polk  Co . .734  — 

—  Pottawattamie  Co . 687  — 

—  Scott  Co . 182, 187  — 

—  Union  Co .  795,  IH7  — 

—  Van  Buren  Co  ..225,  253,  358,  816  — 

—  Washington  Co . 816  — 

—  Warren  Co  . . . 25,  470  — 

Kan  sns.  Cl  ay  Co .  1 4 1  — 

—  Columbia . 454  — 

—  Davis  Co . 61k;  L 

—  Ellsworth  Co . 718  N< 

—  Franklin  Co . . 502  — 

—  home  of  stock  . 441  — 

—  Johnson  Co . 42.  237.  331  — 

—  Labette  Co ,  .5, 182, 289, 390.  487  — 

550,  670,  800  — 

—  Lincoln  Co  .  182,187  Nc 

—  Marshall  Co . 606,  816  O) 

—  Miami  Co . 25,  160,  687,  801  — 

—  Mitchell  Co  . . 77  — 

—  Morris  Co . 1  JO  — 

—  Morton  Co . 202,  299,  670  — 

—  Pottawatomie  Co, . .  .  110  — 

—  Russell  Co.... . 11.0  — 

—  Saline  Co . 439  — 

—  Sedgwick  Co . 77  — 

—  Smith  Co  . 202  — 

—  Southwestern,  observations  — 

In . 377  — 

—  Trumbull  Co . 600  — 

—  Washington  Co.. 141, 160,  289,  768  — 

—  Wilson  Co  . 253  — 

—  Woodson  CO...  ......... .....160  — 

—  Harrison  Co  . .  .  42  — 

Kentucky,  Mnhlenburgh  Co . 390  — 

Nelson  Co  . 62  — 

Louisiana  Fast  Feliciana . 686  — 

—  Rnpldes  Parish .  . 141  — 

Maine,  Kennebec  Co. 358,  421,550,  654  — 

—  Oumhoriand  Co . . . ....883  — 

—  Oxford  Co . 763  — 

Maryland,  Baltimore  Co. 531,  734,7*15  — 

—  Harford  Co..  .  62  — 

—  Montgomery  Co . 768  — 

—  Worcester  Co  . 768  — 

Massachusetts,  Berkshire  Co.25, 237 

—  Hampshire . 253  — 

—  Plymouth  Co..  ...  . 62  — 

Michigan.  A  Ilcgon  Co. .  .  26.  421.  606  Or 

—  Antrim  Co .  94 

—  Barry  Co . 141,161  — 

—  Berrien  Co .  42  — 

—  Branch  Co . 77  — 

—  Calhoun  Co . 110,  HI,  606,  702  — 

—  Cass  Co  . 187  — 

—  East  Sprlngport . . .  390  — 

—  Hillsdale  Co . 77,  sol  - 

—  Tnghotn  go . 125,161,785  — 

—  Tonla  Co . 225  P« 

—  Jackson  Go . 141  — 

—  Kalamazoo . ,...  273,606  916  — 

—  Kent  Co . 237,  848,  518  — 

—  Lapeer  Co  . 287  — 

—  Mannlstce  Co . 622  — 

—  Muskegon  Co . Ill  — 

—  Osceola  Co . 2S9,  622  — 

—  Ottawa  Co . 502  — 

—  St.  Joseph  Co.... . 6  — 

—  Lister  Co . 141  — 

—  Van  Buren  Co . 161, 70S  — 

—  Wayne  Co . 801  — 

—  Wexford  Co .  26  — 

Minnesota.  Bralnard  Co... . 189  — 

—  Cottonwood  Co  .  125  — 

—  Crow  Wing  Co.... ...... ......  62  — 

—  Hennepin  Co . 187  — 

—  Houston  Co . 125,  869  — 

—  Howard  Co . 161  — 

—  Jackson  Co . 6*6  — 

—  Tcfferson  Co . . . 187  — 

—  Litchfield  CO .  29  — 

—  Meeker  Co . ....29  — 

—  Morris . . . 10  — 

—  Morrison  Co . 768  — 

—  Otter  Tall  Co . 161  — 

—  Pipe  Stone  Co . 237  — 

—  Rice  Co . 885  — 

—  Stearns . 869  PI 

—  Wadena  Co . 26.169  R> 

—  Waseca  Co .  686 

—  Winona  Cd* . 692,  750  So 

—  Wrivht  Co .  .  .160,768  — 

Missouri,  Andrew  Co .  686  — 

—  Barton  Co  . 237  §0 

—  Charlton  Co  . 1 II  Sh 

—  Crawford . 869  Te 

—  Dent  Co . 187  - 

—  DeKalh . 8”9  Te 

—  Hardin  Co . 225 

—  Henry  Co . 731  — 

—  Johnson  Go . 182  — 

—  Lafayette  Co  .  26  — 

—  Lawrence  Co . 342,  sir  — 

—  Miller  Co . 25,  77,  289,  518,  768  — 

—  Mills  Co . 883  — 

—  Rail's  Co .  42  — 

—  Saline  Co  . 237  — 

—  Snn*h  western,  ohservatlons.377  — 

Mississippi . «i  — 

—  Hancock  Co . 246  — 

—  Lowndes  ro . . . ..750  — 

—  Flshmulngn  Co . 861  — 

Montana.  Gallatin  Co . 42.  768  — 

—  Missoula  Co . 6,  42  v< 

Nebraska,  across  In.  . TOR 

—  Butler  Co . 850  — 

—  cattle  notes  . 357  — 

—  Champaign  Co .  ,..750  — 

—  Clay  Co..  .  62  — 

—  Dawson  Co . 835  — 

—  Douglas  Co  . 7:54.868  — 

—  Fremont  Co . . . 609  '■ 

—  Furnas  Co . 141  — 

—  Gage  Co . 246  — 

—  Harrison  Co . 718  — 

—  Jefferson  Co . 273  — 

—  Knox  Co . . . 785  — 

—  Kork  Co . 454  — 

—  Lancaster  Co . 801  — 

—  Madison  Co . 8.31  — 

—  Morton  Co . . . 718  — 

—  Nebraska  Co . 439  — 

—  Northern...". . 537  — 

—  Northern,  observations  In... 771  w 

—  notes . 252 

—  Otoe  Co . 182,381,  470  — 

—  Pawnee  Go . 750  — 

—  Richardson  Co . 816  ~ 

—  Saline  Co  . 225,  246  — 

—  Saunders  Co . 187  ~ 

—  Sherman  Co . 439  W 

—  Washington  Co . 550  — 

—  York  Go . 141,735 

New  Hampshire,  Clearfield  Co.  6.89  W 

—  Hlllshoro  Co . 734  — 

Merrlmao  Co . 0,99  — 

New  Jersey.  Essex  i’o  . 781  — 

—  Hunterd'm  Co . 26  W 

—  Mercer  Co .  77  — 

—  Morris  Co . 731  — 

—  Oee«n . 869  — 

—  Sussex  Co . 77,  1  11  — 

New  Mexico.  Agriculture  and  — 


horticulture  In.. 

...241 

—  Albuquerque . 

. . .394 

—  Las  Vegas . 

...345 

—  Santa  Fe . 

...621 

—  Soeorra . . 

...313 

New  York,  Amc-nla. . . 

..  785 

—  Broome  Cn . . 

...246 

—  Cass  Go . 

...842 

—  Cnttimiugus  Cn... 

...  42 

Cayuga  Co... . 62,  273,  310,  651' 

Chataiiqua  Co . 125,519 

Cattaraugus  Co . 8X3 


Chenango  Co. .. 
Clinton  Co...  .. 
Columbia  Go.. . 
Cortlawdt  *~o... 
Delaware  Go. .. 
Dutchess  Co.. 

Erie  Co  . 

Fulton  Co . 


187,  2-16,  519,  670 

. 42 

. 26,  086.  7f8 

. 935 

. 608 

. . .  12,  763 

. .  25,  26,  702  8119 
.  187,  670 


Genesee  Co  . . 734 

Greene  Co . 750,  781,  869 

Jefferson .  42 

Lewis  Co  .  750,  751 

Livingston  Co . 157 

Monroe  Co . 62, 125 

Medina . 869 

Niagara  Co .  195,246 

Oneida  Co .  25,26  125  850 

Onondaga  Co .  850,869 

Orange  Co .  78 


New  York,  Orleans  Co. . .78, 182. 187 

-  246- 

—  Otsego  Co . 63,  246,  342,  850 

—  Putnam  Co .  42 

—  Queens  Go . 353 

—  Rensselaer  GO . 187 

—  Saratoga  Co . ..295 

—  Seneca  Co . R70 

—  Steuben  Co, ,  ...42373.390,519 

—  Suffolk  Co . 69.  654 

—  Sullivan  Co . 26  141 

—  Tinea  Co . 333 

—  Tompkins  Co . 273 

—  Warren  Co . 141,868 

—  Washington  Co . 331,  .155 

—  Wayne  Co . R50 

—  Westchester  Co . . . R16 

—  Wyoming  Co . 77, 160 

—  Yates  Co  ....  340,  534,  784,  885,  950 

Ti  I..  Queens  Co .  . 187 

North  Carolina,  Caswell  Co .  12 

—  Cleaveland  Co . . .  .763 

—  Granvidc  Co . 12  455 

—  Polk  Co  . . 374,  455 

—  Vance  Co. . . 182,606 

—  Warren  c<> . 5:i4 

Nova  Scotia,  Belmont  Co. . . 686 

Ohio,  Ashland  Co . 42 

—  Athens  CO . 25,26 

—  Carroll  Co .  25 

—  Chickasaw  Co,,,.  ..., . 63 

—  C'awford  Co . 187,  718 

—  Cuyahoga  Go  .  6 

—  Cuyahoga  Falls . 795 

—  Eastern,  notes  from . 534.  835 

—  Fftlrrteld  Co . 692 

—  Frnnklvn  Co . . 141. 187 

—  Hardin  Co . 622,  7*2 

—  Highland  Co .  71 

—  Huron  Co . 310 

—  irondnlc . 686 

—  Lake  Co . . 801869. 

—  Licking  Co . 703 

—  Lorain  Co . 141 

—  Lucas  Co .  800,  sol 

—  Mahoning  Co . 62,  850 

—  Medina  Co . 768 

—  Morrow  Co  . 181 

—  Pickaway  Co . 606 

—  Portage  Co . 390 

—  Preble  Co ... .  182,  203,  703,  800,  801 

—  Pueblo  Co . 7,34 

—  Putnam  Co . 43 

—  Richland . 869 

—  Trumbull  Co. .  .79,  94.  125,  202, 

502,  702,  R00 

—  Warren  Co .  78 

—  Wayne  Co . 62,  63.  141,  768 

Oregon  Benton  Co . I  ll 

—  Clatsop  CO . 47o 

—  Cook  Co . 654 

—  Douglas  Co .  816 

—  I.lnn  Co  ...,,.,.26,  42,  43,  273.  331 

—  Mario"  Co  . . 471  t 

—  Umatilla  Co. . 470 

—  Washington  “ . 816 

—  Wasco  Co, . . 237 

-  Yam  HIM  Co . 455.768 

Pennsylvania.  Adams  Co . 768 

—  Allegheny  Co . 42 

—  Bearer  Co .  225,  237.  702 

—  Bradford  Co . 63,  767 

—  Columbus  ”  .  258 

—  Clarion  “ . 725 

—  Crawford  On . 483 

—  Cumberland  Co . 784 

—  Dauphin  Co . 299,  639 

—  Erie  CO .  63,  246,650 

—  Fayette  Co .  73!  935 

—  Kranklyn  Co . 7S,  208,  2“3 

—  Indiana  Co . 834 

—  Juniata  Co . is? 

—  Lackawanna  Co. . . . 718 

—  Lancaster  Co . 508 

—  Lawrence  ■ . 800,801,850 

—  Lehigh  Co .  519 

—  Lycoming  Co .  511,800.801 

—  McKean  Go.. . 253 

—  Mercer  Co . 7«,  63,  110,  2,89,  487 

—  Monroe  Co .  6 

—  Plat'enhnrg  ..  ...  . 784 

—  Fusquehanna  ro . 43 

—  Westm'land  Co . R83 

—  Washington  Co . 43  519 

—  Wa.vtic  Co...  . 187.  niff,  316 

—  Westmoreland  Go. .  .225,  26.3,  850 

—  Wyoming  Co . 110,  s.50 

Platte  ami  Elkhorn  Valievs  . . . 6r9 
Rhode  Island,  Providence  Co. ..735 

San  .limn  Island .  534 

South  Carolina,  Aiken  Go..  183,503 

—  LatteeCo . 1«8 

—  Sumter  Co . 237 

Southwestern  Em  pi  re . . . .  .297 

Sioux  Falls  . 625 

Tennessee.  Davidson  Co . 78 

—  Knox  Co . . 77,78 

Texas,  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture  In.. . . 241 

—  Bell  Co  . 768 

—  Tar  cut.  Co . 883 

—  Coryell  Co . 188,  519 

—  Cowell  Co . 182 

—  El  Paso  . 262 

—  Fannin  Go.. . 471 

—  T.nmart’o .  390,550 

—  Liberty  Co . 141,182 

—  Matagorda  Go . 550 

—  McLennan  Co  . 331 

—  San  Patricio  Co . r>50 

—  Travis  Co . . . 125  3:31 

—  Vun  Zandt  Co . 233 

—  Williamson  Go _  1S2,  874.  171 

Vermont,  Chittenden  Co. . . .  289, 

503.  550 

—  Essex  Co . 25,  26 

—  Illllsbnrotlgh  C’O . 534 

—  Orange  Co .  68 

—  Orb  am  1  to . ©•  13 

—  Rutland  Co  . ...77,78 

—  Windham  Co .  6 

Virginia.  Albemarle  Co . . 471 

—  Bedford  Co . 289 

—  Charlotte  Co.,. . .310 

—  Frederick .  816 

—  Grayson  Co . 125 

—  Loudoun  Gq . 43,519 

—  Prlnee  George  Co . 70.3 

—  Princess  Anne  Co .  519 

—  Pulaski  Co . 534 

—  Smyth  Co  .  358 

—  Washington  Co . 331 

—  Wythe  Co. .  .  85o 

Washington  Territory,  Clark  Co. 

110,  310 

—  —  King  Co .  6 

—  —  KllrtcltfltCo . 253 

—  —  Lewis  Co . 141 

—  —  Pierce  Co .  26 

—  —  Whatcom  Co . . 534 

West,  Dr.  Lo ring's  Impressions. 733 

—  growth  of  the . 766 

Western  World,  field  and  fruit. 361 
West  Virginia.  Jefferson  Co. 253, 702 

—  Monongalia  Co . 816 

—  —  Randolph  Co . 342.519,686 

—  —  Wetzel  Co . 42.  43,  273 

Wisconsin,  Calumet  Co . 735 

—  Brown . . . ,868,869 

-  Brook . 869 

—  Dane  Co . 1 10 

—  DodgeCo . ,....835 

—  Dunn  Co .  6 

—  Eun  Claire  Co . 189 

—  Pond  do  Lae  Co . 287,  273,  289 
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—  —  in  Vt . 731 

—  Panieum  agrostoldes . 23 

—  —  Glbbuin . 200 


Grass,  permanent  for  pasture.  .484 

—  Quack . 484 

—  -  to  kill . 81,  251, 438,  799,  836 

—  Red  Top . 666 

—  seed  Bermuda . . 472 

—  seeding  . 276 

—  Sweet-scented  Vernal,  feed¬ 

ing .  197 

Harvest,  what  will  It  be?. .  .402,  425 
Hay,  clover .  306,  370,  452,  515 

—  curing,  fttlflclal . . 520 

—  Millet,  curing . . . 515 

—  putting  up . 421 

Hops . 220,  580,  650 

—  all  about . 213,  214 

—  balling . 214 

—  ‘'cornered” . 786 

—  drying . 214 

—  high  prices . 704 

—  planting .  211 

—  picking  . 214 

—  management . 213 

—  second  year . 214 

Lucerne.  . . 205 

Mangels,  orange-colored . . .  P9 

—  pitting  . 518  ' 

Melon  grow  big . 781 

Melons  good,  to  grow . 392 

—  sulphate  of  potash . 799 

Millet  tor  hay,  euilng . . 515 

oats  at  Rothaiusted . #56 

—  -  "U.F." . 128,482 

—  Chinese  Hulless . 511,  200,  625 

—  experiments,  Rural . 371,713 

—  —  iu  New  Jersey . 182 

—  hulless . 200 

—  "hybrid” . 537 

—  light  and  heavy . 144 

—  merits  of  White  Belgian  and 

White  Russian . 306 

—  prolificacy  ol’ . 717 

—  Red  Rust  proof .  50 

—  Russian  White . 128, 199,  251 

—  three  kinds,  experiments. . ,  56 

—  Washington . ...56,515 

—  While  Russian .  128,  189,  251 

—  —  Zealand . 251 

Onions,  El  Fuse. .  , 

—  growing . 147,  341 

—  —  different  kinds . 122 

—  i  rnprov  lug  keeping  qualities.797 

—  Italian .  . 7S1 

—  Queen . 197 

—  sets,  growing. . . 159,  197 

—  Yellow  Danvers . 781 

Panieum  agrostoldes . 23 

—  Crus-galli . 271 

—  Glbbuin. .  . . 2IX) 

Parsnip,  cow . 200 

Peas,  cow  Southern . 546 

—  seed  keeping . . . 107 

Potato,  Alpha. . . 6,82,  831 

—  —  earliest . 288 

—  —  Early . 749 

—  American  Giant . 84# 

—  Beauty  of  Hebron  at  R.  G...621 

—  Belle.  Mr.  Tllllnghnst's  eard.2Ul 

—  Bliss's  Triumph . ..749 

—  Blush . 569,  779,819 

—  large  yield . 849 

—  Burbank .  180,  271,  346,  373 

—  for  sandy  soil  . 251 

—  -  good  word  for . 393 

seedlings .  98 

—  Chaim  ion .  .278,  666,  749 

—  crop . 720 

—  disease . 702 

—  Early  Gem . 188 

—  Ohio . 373,  669.  749,  912 

—  —  Rose . ,  1.5 

—  —  —  Introduction . 580 

—  —  Sunrise . 3i2 

English  seedling,  length  of 

vino . .......  1)66 

—  Excelsior . . 631 

—  experl '  1  euts... . ...199,179 

—  —  at  Ro  hamsted- . 1IXS 

—  —  —  Rural  Grounds  ..  .287, 

633,  too,  812, 846 

—  growing . 436 

—  hills  and  rows,  distance 

apart . 373 

Irish,  wild  state  .  .  . 454 

—  land,  cultivation . 190 

—  Mammoth  Pearl . 271 

—  McCormick’s . 666 

—  Ohio . 373  669,  749,  812 

Parson#is  Prolific . 8 16 

—  planting  experiments . 4>6 

—  Queen  of  the  Valley.. ... .749,  846 

—  Rose,  Late .  65 

—  "Scotch". .666,  749 

—  seed  balls, .  .  . . 567.745 

—  pieces,  deep  and  shallow 

#70 

seedlings,  care  of  plants . 146 

—  sweet,  seeds  of . . . 8i5 

testa . 60,  mss 

—  —  at  "It.  O.”  '287,666,  815,846,  850 

—  Wall’s  Orange . . S12 

wild  of  New  Mexico.  . . Ml 

—  White  Elephant  at  "R.  0."..624 

—  —  —  largest . . . 8.8 

—  —  —  large  yield .  8 

Potatoes,  best . . . 251 

—  big  prices . 669 

—  potatoes,  growing . 882 

—  cultivating . 181 

—  cutting  for  seed . 181, 184 

—  deep  planting . 791 

—  Early  Ruse  class .  I 

—  effect,  of  shade . . 666 

—  European,  Imports . 292 

—  fertilizer  for,  bran  a . f>98 

—  flat  culture . 392 

—  foreign,  cheapness . 

—  from  seed  balls  . . 813 

—  -  -  —  size . 34,311 

—  —  —  Rural  Ex . ..745 

—  growing  under  straw . 350 

—  heavy  vims,  Dr.  Lnwcs's 

opinion . 799 

—  howl  dug.  . . . 483 

—  imp-  rtation  of . 376 

—  lu  wet  soils. . 329 

—  keeping . .......181,816 

—  In  the  South . . . '251 

—  large,  for  seed .  ',81 

—  tops,  a  good  yield .  ;  52 

—  —  —  Dr.  Lawes’s opinion. .799 

—  _  yields,  where  heavy  tops 

552 

—  leaf  mold  for . . 698 

—  Nebraska . 731 

—  planting,  etc . 190,515 

—  —  at  Rural  Grounds _ 287, 

666,  812,  8-16,  850 

—  prices . . !40 

—  results  of  planting  at  differ¬ 

ent  depths  . 699 

—  saw  dust  lu  the  hills . ....622 

—  Scotch . 666,  749 

—  —  and  Champion, . 360 

—  seed  balls  . . ,.,.,568,  745 

—  —  best  y  ie  Id .  622 

—  Seedlings . 563,745,831 

—  —  selection  of  seed... . 746 

—  shoots . . 

—  success  with . . . ..231 

—  sweet . 421 

—  —  growing .  547.  698 

—  —  harvesting . 750 

—  tariff  of . . 172 

—  tested  at  the  Ferry  Gardens.  702 

—  test  trial  .  ...  ........iso 

—  wheu  to  dig . . . 550 

Potato,  w  all's  Orange . 866 

Pumpkins  and  squashes .  5 

—  keeping...,  . . 65 

—  Large  Cheese . 329 

—  ovary  of . 625 

—  sugar  .  452 

ouuek  Grass  for  posture . 484 

—  to  kill . 251 

Roots  for  cattle . 181 

Rural  seeds,  reports,.., . 25 

Rutabaga  Purple-top... - 296 

Bye,  chinch  bugs  eating . Sou 

--  Fall,  crop . 666 

—  new  k  inu . 563 

Spring . 873 

Seed  and  seeding . 89 

—  distribution  ot  the  Rural....  96 

—  germination  of . 799 

Seeding . . . 89 

—  to  grass . 276 

Seeds,  weight  of.  influencing 

crop .  799 

Soja  bean  at  "R.  F." .  9 

—  —  history  of . .  9 

Sorghum  cane  as  fodder . 200 

—  —  sugar, . 517 

—  —  time  to  out . . . 583 

—  culture  and  manufacture . . . .  880 


Sorghum,  halapense . 35 

—  Rural  Branching . 80,815 

—  —  —  vs.  Pearl  millet . 797 

—  seed .  23 

Spinach . 694 

Squash.  Little  Gem .  96 

Squashes,  keeping.. . . 799 

—  Winter,  when  to  plant . 357 

Tobacco,  cost  of  raising . 850 

—  covering... . . 57 

—  Domestic  Havana .  39 

—  growers,  needed  relief . 18-1 

—  growing,  manure...  . . 138 

—  —  notes.  .. 39,  57,  107.  188,  199 

271,  356 

—  frosts  ln.|  uring,  warning. ....  656 

—  packing . 57 

—  seed  . 199 

—  —  amount- per  acre . 199 

—  what  will  the  harvest  be...  402 

—  White  Burley .  39 

Turnip  seed,  sow . 622 

—  White  Egg  Fall . 288 

Turnips  a  poor  fond  for  cows, .  .296 

—  Fall,  when  to  sow . .  341 

—  for  Fall  feed . 437 

—  sow  lug,  keeping,  marketing 

497 

—  value  of  the  crop . . . 498 

Wheat,  American,  foreign  mar- 

ki-ts  for. . 61O 

—  and  chess . . 641 

—  —  corn  lu  farmers’  hands. ...56 

—  at  the  Kural  Farm .  482 

—  —  —  —  Grounds,  N.  J . 846 

—  Bill  Dallas .  41,  5BU 

—  Black-bearded  Centennial 

3,  297,  456,  530,  563,  669,  621 .  699, 849 

—  —  -  _  —  ,  - ;  1  - 1  Golden 

Golden  Grains  at  "  R.  G."  558 

—  Champion  Am •  er . 517,  6H 

—  Crop  or  Great  Britain . 800 

—  -  the  country . 666 

—  cross  breeding . 716 

—  cultivation . . . 638 

—  Dallas . 41,278,530 

—  describing. .  704 

—  Dr.  LaweV* . 482 

—  East  Indian .  ..392 

—  fields  or  the  N.  W . 184 

—  FuBzo-ClHW8on... .... ...  .96,  521) 

—  Golden  Grains . 625 

—  —  andli.B.Cen  ,  letters.  40 

—  growing  then  and  now . 764 

—  harrowing  lu  Spring, . ,.834 

—  harvest  outlook . .256 

—  Beige's . 633, 731 

—  —  tor  sale . 610 

—  —  Prolific  ......  ....... .....633 

5-  in  Kansas . . 5  0 

—  —  —  yields... . 483 

—  Isosoma . 263 

—  is  the  price  unduly  high . 292 

—  Lawes's... . . . 563 

—  longest  head  seen .  112 

—  Lovett  Winter . 625 

—  machine  to  sow  one  grain  at 

a  time .  . 550 

—  Slat  tin's  Amber . . . 666 

—  “Mlxlug” . 587 

—  mulch  for . 779 

—  muriate  of  potash  on . 220 

—  new..... . .....635 

one  acre . 841) 

—  per  acre . 594 

—  planted  one  foot  each  way.  .568 

—  plots,  Rural’s. . . . 672,  N46 

—  pre  pa  ring  Seed-bed . 3 1 1 

- soil .  . 941 

—  price  not  unduly  high . 307 

—  Professor  IngersoU’s  Cress . .  638 

—  Rural  'a  Cross-breeds..482, 563, 81 2 

—  test  plots . . . 846 

—  Rus*  Ian  Black-bearded .  3 

—  seeding . 781 

—  seed,  per  acre . 584 

—  sheep  grazing  on . 654 

—  Shumaker . 96.  256.  278 

—  Silver  Chaff  . 4,  184.  633 

—  Spring,  problem . 730 

—  —  sown  Winter . 271 

—  statistics .  ...184 

—  Surprise . 96 

—  test  plots,  Rura"s . 6-16 

—  triaig  at  Mo.  Ag’l  College.  .  699 

—  two  new . 5;») 

—  what  shall  the  harvest  be. .  .400 

—  White  To wse . 672 

—  Winter  sown  In  String . 251 

—  without  manure  Dr  (.awes.. 292 

Vegetables,  best- . 54 

—  late-sowed . 393 

Yam,  Chinese,  digging . 23 


FLORICULTURE. 

Abutilon.  Blood-red .  ..831 

—  Rolilo  de  Xiege . 689 

—  Fire  King . 834 

—  Ulaci-um  album... . 123 

—  rosa-tlori . h  5 

—  Sidlowaotum  niurmoratum.355 

AbUlth  Its .  . 355,393 

Acalypha .  ...355 

Acacias  Australian..  .  . 372 

Aeonitum  Xapelhts . 237 

a  corns  Japonicus  varlegatus. .  .Ml 

Adam’s  needle.  ..  . 276 

Agerutum  Mi-xicnnum . 123 

Allainanda  .  .  183 

Alternanthera  paronyeoldes.  .  .831 

—  red,  new .  1 

Alyssum,  whit-e .  . 884 

Am  niobium  alumni  grandi- 

floruni . 90,  -ins 

Anemone,  white  Japanese . 55 

Antirrhinum — . 45 

Aphios  tuherosa. . . . 288 

Aquib  glachrysantha . .  91 

Architecture  and  stone  work. ..566 
Asclcplns  eu rassnvlca .  2 

—  lurtdn  vnriegnta . 831 

Balsam  seed,  age  . .  : . 170 

Beds  of  hardy  vines . 766 

Begnnln  tnanlcuta . 237 

—  necklace  . . 237 

—  Weltoulensee. . 689 

Begonias,  beat . 689 

Bellflower . 121 

Bouquets  for  Winter . 159 

Bouvardla  Alfred  Neuner,  prop¬ 
agating . 288 

-  Hnmboldtll . 689 

Brown  Ilia  Roeztcl . . 498 

Bulbs,  care  of. . . . . 714 

—  Dutch..,,. . . . 714 

—  Spring  mulching . 807 

Cactuses,  charcoal  water . 25o 

—  list  of....  !.... . 55 

Cab  eolarias  shrubby  : . .....689 

Ca'viidula  officinalis . 128 

Canterbury  hells  . 498 

Carnation  Firebrand .  250 

Carne  tloue,  best . . . 555 

—  Rural . . 627 

Carpet  bedding  at  Newport . 633 

Col >ioa seamlens.  - .  288 

Cold-frames... . . 714 

—  mats  for .  2 

Columbine,  gulden . 91 

Columbine.,  tn  rocky  places.. ..106 
Crocuses,  planting . 714 

—  planting  Spring  or  Fall  ....189 

Grown  Imperials. . 714 

Cuttings,  care  or. . 2is 

Cyclamens . . . 668 

Cytlsus,  Oanarlensls . SC6 

Dahlia  roots,  storing .  .  71 4 

Dahlias,  single-flowered. ..  .338,  689 

Dal«y.  Paris  . .  193 

Day  Lilies.. . 189,  197 

Epiphyllum . 21 

—  trunoktum . 123, 307 

Evening  Primrose . 170. . 

Everlastings  . 498 

Flower  beds,  too  small. . ........565 

—  seeds,  small, planting . 139 

Flowers  for  Winter  ornutucn'g.l59 

—  wild  in  Spring  . 76 

Foxgloves . .  193 

Fuchsia,  Karl  of  Ileaconsfleld . .  .608 

Funklas .  Mil 

Geranium. bronze  . . 689 

—  HenrvCanncll . 668 

—  New  Life . 668 

—  scarlet  rose... . t)S9 

Geraniums,  best  double . 668 

Glllardla,  pteta  Lorenziana . 498 

Gladioli,  planting .  55 

Gladiolus,  fine,  John  Torrey....SS4 


Glazing  a  greenhouse . 834 

—  how... . 738 

Gloxinias . 668 

Gloxinia,  seedlings . 372 

G  een  ho  so,  S>.  rlnXlings . 866 

Green-h  use  to  glaze . 834 

nelichrysuni  . . 198 

—  glganteuin . 92 

Hollyhock,  Rural  Chafer... . 96 

Hot-bids . 215 

Hyacinths  for  Christmas., _ 670 

—  hi  glasses . . 717 

—  plant  ng...  .  714 

irises,  bulbous . 711 

ivies,  English . 3:18 

Ivy,  Coliseum . 91 

—  Kenilworth . . .  1 

Knotweerl  CHaut . 398 

Lain  annas . . 668 

Lawn,  farmers'  cheap . 170 

I.eptORjne  marltlma . 372 

Lilies,  Californian . 2,  92 

—  Day . 197 

—  experience  with . 517 

—  hardy . . 60S 

LHium  ciindldum . . 815 

—  IVashingtonlantim..... .  92 

Lily  bed,  care  of . 92 

—  best . 815 

—  or  the  Valley .  45 

—  pond,  blue-flowered, . 215 

—  —  pink . 215 

Mnrlgold,  Meteor . 123 

Marigolds.  English . 493 

51  Ilk  weed,  wild .  2 

Monkshood  .  237 

Myrrh  and  Bell-flower . 121 

Narcissus,  planting . 714 

Nasturtium,  !■  m press  of  India,  .498 

N Icotlana  atfinls . 498 

Nympluea  DevooieDsis . 716 

Oenothera . . 170 

tipnntfas,  list  of .  55 

Ofbonnu  crasaifolln  . .  91 

Pansy,  fine  flowers . 734 

—  veed  Irom  Europe .  338 

Parsnip,  cow,  giant .  92 

Passitiora  Arceueel . . 668 

Persian  insect  powder .  170 

Petunia  and  01  her  line  seeds, 

Phlox  Druuiniundii,  etc’.'.  etc".l'.  123 

Plants,  potting  for  Winter . 667 

Plumbago,  Rosea . 237 

Polnsettia . 307 

—  pulchcrrlwa .  105 

—  white  .  . 

Polygonutura  miilUfioutn . 288 

Polygonum  cuspidal  uni . 398 

Pond  Lily,  blue  flowering.. . 215 

pink .  ; - 215 

Portulaca  double,  seeds . 241 

—  grown  from  cutting.- . 122 

—  telling  Its  flower*...  . 307 

Primrose,  Chinese,  keeping. . .  .668 
Pyrethruin . --.170 

—  lu  open  ground .  . 329 

—  roseuni,  flower  of . 420 

Rock*  rles,  plants  in . 338 

Rose,  briar . 307 

—  hug  .  250 

Roses,  climbing . 684 

—  cuttings,  greenhouse  care .  ,^°38 

—  for  forcing  . 634 

—  list,  classified  . .  55 

Rubus  rosrofollus . 307 

Saxifrages . . 372 

Snapdragons . .  45 

Snowdrops . 714 

Solomon’s  Seal .  2..S8 

Squills,  Siberian . 714 

Succulent  plants, charcoal  w»ter215 
SV n flower  to  be  cultivated. .  .784 
Sweet  flag,  Japan,  variegated.  .834 
Tropreotum,  Empress  of  India..  93 

Tuberose,  Diamond...,. .  2 

Tuberoses . 60S 

Tulips,  planting . 714 

Victoria  regia.  In  the  open  air.  .738 
Violets....  . 668 

—  European  Dog-toothed . 711 

Walks,  Too  many . 566 

Water-lily  hybrid . 716 

Wild  Flowers,  beauties  of . S67 

V  ucea  filamentosa. . . 276 

Zinnias . 441 

GARDEN. 

Asparagus . 74 

—  bod .  90,  181 

—  —  how  to  prepare .  9u 

—  blanched .  360 

—  planting,  etc . .129 

Deans,  best . 121 

—  Black  wax . 236.  270 

Brancliin  g  Cal .  . . . .  2S8 

—  Dreer’s  Lima .  270 

—  dwarf  or  bush,  planting . 135 

—  Early  Fejee . 236 

—  -  Mohawk . 236 

—  Flageolet . . 

—  for  pickling... ,  . 169 

—  Giant  wax- . 270 

—  Golden  wax . 169 

—  growing . 270 

—  Lima . . . 

-  —  planting . 393,  435 

—  —  —  too  deep . . . 328 

—  —  starting . 169 

—  seed,  keeping  . . . . 107 

—  string  wax  or  butter- . 129 

—  white  wax . 236 

Beets,  Extra  Fairly  Blood. .  . . .  .270 

—  Long  Blood  Improved . 370 

Cabbage  experiments . 638 

-  94 

—  Marble  Drumhead .  129 

—  tomatoes,  etc., protecting... 314 

—  worms  . 854 

—  —  to  destroy .  1:16,  421,815 

Cabbages,  hiding  from  the  but¬ 
terfly . .  . 900 

—  planting . 486 

Celery,  Golden  Heart  well . 750 

—  keeping .  . 129 

—  Ferfectlon  Heartwell . 112 

—  seed,  sowing . 129 

—  trenches  tor  wintering. . 750 

Chard,  Swiss. . .  169 

Chicory . 170 

Corn,  best . 121 

—  black  Mexican . 241 

—  Egyptian  . 237 

—  sweet  Early  Minnesota . 619 

—  —  new .  797 

—  Washington  Market. . 287 

Cropping  Doable...  . 839 

Crop  for  late  planting . ,..,,451 

Cucumbers.  Early  Cluster . ..270 

—  —  Russian.  .  ..  . 122 

—  for  pickles .  i28 

—  late . 438,  451 

—  Tailby's  Hybrid  . 619 

Cut  worms . 435 

—  protecting  from . 344 

Egg  plant . 170 

Garden  spot . — . 122 

—  talks . 159,270,307,339,451, 


the  children's . 

Garlic...  . . . 

497,  547 

.  161 

. . lTu 

Horst*  ra<lish . 

. 170 

Lettuce,  best . 

. 122 

—  Cos . .  ..-  . 

—  mildew  attacking . 

. 417 

-  to  force  . 

. 417 

Market  gardening . 

Melon  growing . 

-,...7Sl 

—  Icecream . ,..,..781 

—  Mountain  Sweet.,..,  . . 781 

—  vines,  pinching . 731 

Melons,  indoor. . 634 

—  sulphate  of  potash . 799 

Onion,  K.l  Faso. . 781 

—  growing,  kinds . 122 

—  Queen . 197 

—  sots,  growing . 179 

—  —  —  In  N.  J .  197 

—  Yellow  Danvers . 781 

Onions,  growing . 197 

—  Italian . . 

Pen,  Amer.  Racer .  562,  650 

—  —  Wonder . 9S,  236,  373, 482, 

(jog 

—  Carter’s  First  Crop . .'.581 

—  —  Extra  Early  Premium 

Gem  . . 650 

—  —  Stratagem . . . 562 

—  f’hampion  of  England . 531 

—  Dean’s  Dwarf  Sl&rrow . 562 

—  Early  Sunrise . 184 
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Pea, Edinburg  Beauty . 562 

—  experiments . 531,  633 

—  —  at  R.  G . 562 

—  good..  . . ...560 

—  Gian  t  Marrow . 563 

—  Iiandrcib'H  Extra  Early.. 82,  562 

—  Paxton’s  Earliest  of  All . .Vi 2 

—  McLean'S  Ulttlo  Ge.in . 432,562 

—  No  name . 563 

Phil.  Extra  Early .  ...562 

—  Pride  of  the  Marsel . 562 

—  Telegraph . 562 

—  Telephone . 41,  562,  tM 

—  Wood’s  Extra  Early . 562,  650 

Peas  at  “  K  G.". . 482,  562 

—  best  . . 121 

—  experiments . 531,633 

—  —  at  "  R  O." . 432,  562 

—  Garden,  trial  at  Houghton 

Farm  . . 616 

—  large  number  In  a  pod . 641 

—  seed,  keeping . 107 

Plantina,  when  and  how . 159 

Potato  Alpha,  earliest . 233 

Potatoes,  sweet . 421 

—  —  growing . . 517 

Pumpkin  sugar . 4.52 

Pumpkins  and  squashes. . , .  3 

Radishes,  best . 122 

Rhubarb  from  seed . .....815 

Salsify . 170 

Sqinaeh . .  594,  619 

Squash,  best . 121 

—  bugs,  remedy . .  185 
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—  Cumberland  Triumph . 249 

—  Downer's  Prolific .  649 

—  Duuc.au . 249,514 


Early  <  anada . 514 

—  Hudson . 649 

Kndleott..,, . 649 

Erebus . 250 


Mulberry  paper .  ..  2 

Russian . 204 

Mulberries  and  silk  worms . 500 

Nevlusla  Alahamensls . .  1 

N  no  bark.  Golden . 56 

Oiled  paper  ror  plants....  .  5 

Onion  sets,  growing  In  N.  J . 197 

Onions,  growing.  . 197 

Parasites  ami  epiphytes,  a  ques¬ 
tion/  .  98 

Pea,  American  racer . 680  670 

_  _  Wnn.l'T  93,  91,  236,  4.82,  503 

—  and  beau  weevils  . 666 

—  Carter's  Extra  Early  Pre¬ 

mium  Gem . 650 

—  Bliss’s  American  Wonder, ...373 

—  Carter’s  Flvflt  Crop  ..  ...  ..587 

—  Champion  of  England  . 531 

—  experiments  . 531,  03S 

—  -  at  “  R.  G." . 270,562 

hybridizing  the  .  . 537,635 

—  .McLean's  Little  Gem . 482 

—  Wood's  Extra  Enrly . 650 

Peas,  14  In  pod  . 530 

—  garden  trial  at  Houghton 

Farm  . . 619 

—  good  . 050 

~  green,  at  "R.  0.” . 502 

—  number  in  a  pod . 611 

—  weevil-eaten . 486,  666 

Peanut  cultivation . 165 

Persian  Insect  powder . 170 

—  —  seeds  of . 169 

Persimmon,  Japan . 105 

Plants,  pot-g'-own . 863 

Plants  the  Rural  condemned  .189 
Potatoes,  sweet,  forming  seed. 

716,  815 

Pruning  in  Winter .  216 

—  shears  .  409 

—  —  "Perfection” . 109 

Prunus  Sinensis . 427 

—  trilobate  . 417 

Pumpklus,  ovary  of . ...625 

Pyrethrum  . 170 

—  a  success . . . 641 

—  experiments . . . 457,536 

—  In  open  ground . 329 

—  roseuin,  flowers  of  . 420 

Raspberry,  Brandywine . S73 

—  canes,  fungus  ou . 687 


Strawberries,  Indiana . 147 

—  —  Iowa . 150 

—  —  Kansas. . 143 

—  —  Kentucky . 15*1 

—  —  Louisiana  . 149 

—  —  Maine . . . 145 

—  —  Maryland . 145 

—  —  Massachusetts .  145 

—  —  Michigan . 146 

—  —  Minnesota . 147 

—  —  Mississippi . 150 

—  —  Missouri  . 150 

—  —  Nebraska . 149,158 

—  —  New  Hampshire . 145 

—  —  —  Jersey . 156 

—  —  —  York  . . 146 

—  —  North  Carolina . 147 

—  —  Nova  Scotia. . . 147 

—  —  Ohio  . 116 

—  —  Oregon.... . 147 

—  —  Pennsylvania . 146 

—  -  Rhode  Island . 145 

—  South  Carolina . 149 

—  —  Tenuessee . 159 

—  —  Texas . 149 

—  —  Utah . 150 

—  —  Vermont...  . . 145 

—  —  Virginia,.. . 147 

—  —  Washington  Territory. ..147 

—  —  Wisconsin .  ..147 

—  in  Michigan . 514,  619 

—  market,  old  and  new . 619 

—  mulching . 693 

—  new . 514 

—  of  the  future . 566 

—  Oil  the  Hudson . 498 

—  objections  to . . 4?2 

—  pistillate . 129,548 

—  pot  grown . 486.  602 

—  potting  . 487 

—  sexuality  and  hardiness  of 

the  bloom . 465 

—  Southern’  In  Winter . 300 

—  Western . 797 

Sweat  Potatoes,  raising  from 

seed .  .  . 863 

Tea  plants . 499 

Tomato,  Gen.  Garfield . 307 

Little  Gem . 105,236 

—  Livingston's  Favorite .  088 

—  —  Paragon... . . 688 

—  plants,  potting. . . 270 

—  trained  up  the  barn . 392 

—  vine,  tall . 720 

Tomatoes,  bagging . 633 

—  best . 199 

—  green,  ripening . . 802 

—  In  rich  gTotind  . .457 

Toma'oes,  I  j»t.e,  ripening . 803 

sweet . 625 

Vines  on  trees . .21, 106 

Virginia  creeper  on  trees . 106 

Watermelons,  to  best  determine 

when  ripe . . 654,  656 

Whortleberry . 373 

Wistarias.... . 457 

Yam,  Chinese . 55 

HYGIENIC. 

B*rberls  aquf folium . 767 

Coffee,  Its  bad  effects . 129 

Grap°  root,  Oregon . 767 

Health,  c«re  of . 736 

Liver  “om plaint,  tomatoes  for.  .717 

Malaria  from  within . 736 

sources  of . . 311 

Qnlnlnc  substitute . 550 

Rattlesnake  bites  cure  for . 7>7 

Tobacco,  objections  to . 357 

Trichina:  infested  meat,  expert 
men  is . 624 


—  Excelsior . all 

—  Finch's  Prolific . 249,  lilH 

—  Forest  Rom*  . 249 

—  Garden  .  649 

—  Glassy  Cone . 319 

—  Glendale .  249,  498 

—  Golden . r>6 

—  Great  American  In  Del . 408 

—  Hargrove . .  250 

—  Huri  s  Minnesota . 049 

Hooker .  619 

—  Hove.v . 288.357,373 

—  —  ami  Manchester . 024 

—  —  —  —  uot  Identical  ....435 

—  —  as  Manchester... . 019 

—  Hovey 's  Seedling..  .482  603,619 

—  Iowa  Prolific . ,6-19 

Strawbeny,  Jas,  Vick,  origin  of 

—  . 863 

—  James  Vick  . 508,  019,  797 

r—  Jos  y Queen . 5:4 

Kinney's  No.  10 . 049 

—  Kirkwood . 25",  514 

—  Lennlg’s  White .  . . ,  ,499,  049 

—  Little's  No.  10... . 514 

—  -  —  14... . 619 

—  Longfellow . 105.129.249  514 

—  Manchester. .  25u,  288,  378’  451, 

498,  504,  51  *,  .717,  589,  7.5,  731 

—  —  and  Hovey . 256,  421,  520 

—  -  sweet  or  sour . 701 

—  -  vs.  Hovey  . 513 

—  Marvlti  . .  . ,249 

—  Memphis  Late . 250,  gib 

—  Metcalf . 514 

—  Michigan.. . 049 

—  Miller's  No  5 . .250 

—  —  -  7 . 250 

—  Miner's  Prolific  219,  1/18,589,019 

—  Monarch  of  the  West . 049 

—  Mt.  Vernon .  .......Ml 

—  Nennan . 148 

—  Neuuaii's  Prolific . 250,  514 

—  New  Dominion . 614 

—  Nlcatior  .  .399 

—  not  a  pumpkin . 361 

—  notes . 219 

—  Oliver  Goldsmith . 25c,  514 

—  OiCUt . 425 

—  Philadelphia . . 514 

—  Pioneer . . . 649 

—  plains,  drought  Injuring .  8 

—  President  Lincoln  . 499 

—  Queen  of  the  West . 5l  | 

--  Red  Jacket . 250 

—  Reed’s  Kansas  Mammoth, .  ,514 

—  Seth  Boyden . 4 '9 

—  Sharpless. . .  .249,  440,  199,  511,  819 

nt  Augusta . 702 

"' . 250 

—  Triple  Crown . 250  256,  049 

-  Turner's  Favorite . 614 

—  Warren . 249,511 

—  Wilding . 649 

—  Wilson . 287 

—  W I  Ison 's  A I  bany . . 649 

—  Windsor  t  hief — . 518 

Woodruff's  Seedlings . 514 

Strawberries,  "best" . . .  5 

—  during  a  drought . 123 


INDUST’L  IMPLEMENTS.  - 

Agricultural  implement  maiiu-  — 

faeture . 1 12  — 

Binder,  haud  sheaf..,.. _  309,  337  — 

Clover  separator,  new  . 216  — 

Corn  drill,  Hoosler,. . 278  — 

—  grinder,  Buckeye  power  con-  — 

verbr . 798  — 

—  sheller,  Cornell's  douhle-  — 

tube. . 109  — 

Drills,  seed . . . 124  - 

Engine,  straw  burning . 179  _ 

Feed  eutter,  Belle  City . 437  — 

—  mill,  ".Mound  City," . 21  — 

Guard,  John  P.  Manny . 469 

Harrow,  Acme . 329  — 

—  Albion  spring  tooth  sulky... 517 

—  and  seeder  Buckeye .  98  _ 

Harvester  and  twine  binder.  ..30!)  _ 

—  Johnson's  Automatic . 309  _ 

Ilay  tedder,  Bullard’s  Improved.3ll  _ 

Implement  manufacture . 112  _ 

Implements,  «g’l  test  at  Grand  — 

Rapids,  Mich  .....  . 42o  _ 

—  at  Vt.  State  fair . 653  _ 

—  farm,  trial  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.. .201  _ 

Lister . 054  _ 

Manure  distributor . ...620  _ 

Mill.  Racine  Warehouse  . 637  _ 

Plow  contest  . 815  _ 

—  North  Rend . 815  _ 

—  sulky . . . 731,732  _ 

—  ■  drnft . 550  _ 

—  Syracuse . 815  _ 

trial.  Lockport  . 453  _ 

Potato  digger,  'lTavls  . . 617  . 

Prunlug  slmar*  ..  469  _ 

—  -  "Perfection" . 109  _ 

Pump,  Buckeye  Force . 020  _ 

Hake,  best,  Tiger .  ..  .  . 454  _ 

Reaper,  John  P,  Manny . ..881  _ 

Rollers,  constructing . 486  _ 

Seed  drill.  Mathew's  or  Planet.  .781  _ 

—  —  New  York . . . 124  _ 

—  drills . 121  _ 

Seeder  aiul  harrow,  Buckeye 

Combined .  98  _ 

Sheaf  binder,  hami . 909,837  _ 

Shears,  priming,  "Perfection”,  109 

’I  brasher.  Fearless  Railway . 420  _ 

Tree  sling,  single . 301  _ 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES 

Agricultural  conventions,  Na-  _ 

tlonal . . . 97  _ 

Arkansas  State  fair . . 787  _ 

Chicago  fat  stock  shew .  887  _ 

Cranberry  growers'  Asso . 181  _ 

Dairy  Association,  election  of  _ 

officers . 128  _ 

Denvpr  Exposition,  college  dis¬ 
play .  ...  . 085  _ 

Ex.  Station,  N  V.  Is  Intelligence  _ 

t  lie  measu  re  of  success. .  .  .-188  _ 

Fair  list  Tor  1882...  . 512 

Fulr  number  of  the  Ri  ual  Xkw-  _ 

Yuhkku . 008  _ 

Fair  number,  onr  561  _ 

—  sllkculture . . 112  _ 

Ring  Island,  Suffolk  Co,  fair _ 701  _ 

Michigan  fair  notes . 685  _ 

Michigan  Stale  fair .  .. .68-1  _ 

New  Hampshire  Mate  fair . 085  _ 

New  Jersey  fair . 737 

New  York  Suite  fair _ 700,  704,  737 

St  Lonls  fair. . .  .  . 710 

Silk  culture  fair . 112 

Vermont  State  fair . 053  _ 

Virginia  State  fair . 7H7 


SUk.  producing  foods . . ;.829 

—  worms  Allanthus  for. . ..... .486 

—  —  fed  on  osage  orange . 483 

Sirup,  Sorghum . 295 

Sorghum  anaiv  -es  of  juices . 583 

—  culture  and  manufacture..  .830 

Iti  Michigan . 342 

—  sugar  .  . 783,  836 

Southern  Industries .  81 

Starch  making  firms . 752 

Sugar,  failure  to  make . 533 

from  sorghum  premia  ms — 486 
how  obtained . .783 

—  native .  60 

—  production,  rules . 438 

--  Sorghum . 783,  836 

—  watermelon .  799 

Watermelon  sugar . ...799 

MISCELLANE0U8. 

Agricultural  Appropriation. . .  .128 

Arboretum  Well  appoluted . 760 

birds,  vt  hat  has  become  of  the.. 707 

"Blind  pools" . 608 

Boys,  city  and  country  . 767 

Burns  and  scalds.  alcohol  for.  .682 
Catalogues,  etc.,  received,  45,  60, 

65.  81,  109,  130,  150, 171,201,  225,818, 
.345,  861.  394,  425,  441,  457,  617.  532, 

549, 609,  625,  670,  685,  716,  733,  767, 

849 

Cost  of  Middlemen  ..  . . 870 

Curing  Hay,  artificial... . 867 

Ensilage,  weighting . 870 

Feeding  Horens . 863 

Floods,  Mississippi . 184 

Food  preservative,  new ... .  ....  .328 

Freight  rates  .  44 

German  .Mum . 868 

Hell  cholera  recipe  for . 868 

llog  choler-s  smoke  for . 882 

Immigration,  repressive  action 

against  . 669 

Immigrant  tax . ...144 

Kerosene,  What  Is . 389 

NeUlier  a  borrower,  etc . 128 

(Hone  fraud  . 44 

Patent,  rights . 96 

Potato  xperlment..  . . 867 

Ruling  that  should  be  amended  8u 

Rural  Is  vain,  the . . . 624 

readers  . 624 

—  subscription  season . ,.276 

Strawberry  plants,  setting . 882 

Tariff  commission . 621 

The  Public  liomain . 870 

Thirty  years  ago  ana  now . 488 

Thrift . 60 

Tornadoes  . ..488 

Village  Improvement  associa¬ 
tions  . 766 

Vluegarfrom  acids  . 341 

Well driven . 80 

Wheat,  late  sown . .  .  ...868 

NATURALIST. _ 

Moles,  experiments . 550 

Mutanah,  the . . 700 

unde,  long-horned . 700 

Rat  exterminator . 169 

FOMOLOGIUAL. 

Apple,  Alexander . 665,  729,  731 

—  American . 6IP 

—  Amerlcau  Gulden  Russet..,. 72“ 

—  —  Summer  Pearmalu....... 665 

—  Baldwin . 729 

—  —  a  "boom",. . 834 

—  Baruesby . . . 73U 

—  Uehnout  .  .729 

—  Ren  DavlS . 786 

—  Br-noUl  . . 665,729 

—  Canada  Reinette . 729 

—  C  lai  loiteuhttler .  665 

—  ChcJiaugo  Strawberry. ......666 

—  Coggs well  Pfuriiiatu . 729 

—  Cole’s  Quince . ,,...831 

—  Cook's  Greening . ....666 

—  Cooper's  Market . 779 

—  crab,  Lady  Ejgln . ,729,931 

—  Cranberry  Pippin . 727 

—  crop  and  the  aphis . .....666 

—  —  this  year's . 686 

—  Dlshuroon. . 729 

—  Domini) . ,...666 

—  Duchess  of  Oldenburg . 729 

—  Dutch  Mtgnonue _ 665,  729.  731. 

7bl,  78/5,  881 

—  Early  Flat  top  ... _ 729 

—  —  Harvest . 665 

—  —  Strawberry . 665 

—  Esopus  Spltaenburg . 730 

—  Excel  ...  . 273 

—  Fall  Pippin . ..729 

—  Fameuso .  8 

—  Fourth  Of  July . 665 

—  Fulton . 729 

—  Garrettson’s  Early . 665 

—  G  oria  Mund J . . . 288 

—  Golden  Russet . 729 

—  Grand  Sultan . 665 

—  Hall's  Red . 730 

—  Hawley..,.. . 729 


—  for  Arkansas . 

Alabama . 

—  California.... 

—  —  Canada  . 

—  •  —  Connecticut.., 

—  —  Delaware . 

—  —  Klorl  ta . 

—  —  Georgia . 

- Illinois . 


. 149 

. 149 

. 1M) 

. 147 

. 145 

. 145 

. 149 

. 149 

. 150 


INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS. 

Animal  industry,  bureau . 504 

Ag'I  experimental  station  N,  5'. 369 
Beef,  Texas  k IF cd  for  N.  Y. 

nuLket  . 656 

Carp  culture . 786 

Cattle,  dressed,  from  Chicago  .fiu8 
Coffee  from  plantation  to  cup..  61 
Cotton  bales,  smaller  advanta¬ 
ges  . 345 

—  manufacture  Increaie  of  In 

the  South . . . 392 

Crop  reports,  European . 552 

Experimental  mutton,  N.  Y.  Ag¬ 
ricultural . 1.369 

Flour,  wheat,  extortionate  pa¬ 
tents  . 468 

Food,  England's  Imported . 656 

Meat  for  England . . 734 

—  New  Zealand  for  England. . .72U 

Meats,  frozen  from  Australia... 686 
Sllkculture  . 605 

—  —  all  about . 339 

—  —  and  the  census . -108 

—  —  fair . 112 

—  —  feeding  the  worms . 339 

_  -  in  Amur  . 312,  389, 829 

—  Farming,  bonanza . To3 


—  iiawtuorndeu . 730 

—  Hesper  blush . 273 

—  Holland  Pippin . 665 

—  Jefferls  . - . 665 

—  Jonathan . 730 

—  Keim  . 729 

—  Keswick  Codling . 665 

—  leaf  aphis  . 603 

—  London  Pippin. .  730 

—  Lyman's  Bumpkin  Sweet.. .  .288 

—  Malden's  Blusli . 665 

—  Murks  . 7.9 

—  Mead’s  Keeper . .  .730 

—  Monmouth  Pippin . 730 

—  Munson  Sweet. . 665,729 

—  Mountain  Beet,  Cions  of . 261 

—  New  Jersey  Parvest . 665 

—  Newtown  Pippin .  ...730 

—  NeverslbJc . . . 729 

—  Ntckajaek, . . . 729 

—  Northern  Spy..... . ....  729 

—  Porter .  665 

—  Primate . .....665 

—  Queen's  Delight . 665,  729 

—  itamno  . 730 

—  Rawle’s  Geuet . 730 

—  Red  Ast-uchun . 685 

—  Nero  .  ....  ...730 

—  Rhode  Island  Greening . 729 

—  Ridge  PR, pin . 729 

—  Roman  S  em .  730 

—  Rome  Beamy . 729 

—  Saint  Lawrence . 729,  781 

—  Shockley . 730 

—  Smith's  Cl 'or . 730 

—  Smokehouse . 729 

—  Snow . 8 

—  Sops  of  Wine . 666 

—  Stutnp  . . 373 

—  Summer  llagloe . 665,  731 

—  —  Rose . 373,  665 

—  8 wcet  Bough . 665 

—  Switzer . 666,748 

—  Tewksbury  Winter  Blush... 73U 

—  Tompkins  County  King . 780 

—  Townsend . . . 665 

—  Turn  off  Lane . 729 

—  Tuscaloosa- . 730 

—  T  centy  Ounce . .665 

—  Wagoner . . . ......729 

—  Wamhoe . 665 

—  Wealthy . 716,781 

—  Westfield  Seek-no  Fui’ther. .730 

—  White  Pippin . 729 

—  —  Winter  Pearmaln . 729 

—  Williams’S  Favorite . 6115,  666 

—  Willow  Twig . 730 

—  Wine . . . 729 

—  Wlnesnp.... . 730 

—  Yellow  Bellflower . . . 729 

—  -  Transparent . 665 

—  York  Imperial . 730 

—  and  i-teurs.  thin  out . 502 

—  crab  for  Neb . 158 


for  Ala  ..  . . 

—  Ark . 

—  Cal . 

—  Canada . 

—  Conn  . 

—  Del . . 

—  Ga . 

—  Ill . 

—  Iowa . 

—  lad . 

—  Kans . 

—  Ky . 

—  Louisiana 

—  Maine . 

—  Maryland.... 


.  149 

. 149 

. . . 150 

. 147 

. 145 

. 115 

. 149 

. 150 

.  150 

. 146 

. 749 

. 150 

. 148 

. 145 

. 145 
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NEW'VOIRKE 


Apple,  Massachusetts . 

—  —  Micrilgnn _ _ 

—  —  Mimic  ota  ... . 

—  —  AL  sslssippl . . 

—  —  Missouri . 

—  —  Nebraska . 1 

—  —  Nevada  . 

—  —  New  England . 

—  New  Hampshire . 

—  New  Jorsej . 

—  Now  y.n-|c . 

—  N  >rtli  Carolina . . 

—  Novu  Mmtla  . 

—  Olilo  . . 

—  Oregon . . 

—  Pennsylvania . 

—  Rhode  island . 

—  South  Carolina . 

—  Tennessee . 

—  Toxil*. . 

—  Utah . 

--  Vermont . . . 

—  Virginia . 

—  Washington  Territory  .. 

—  West  Virginia . 

—  Wisconsin  . 

—  in  Now  Jersey . 

—  fe  ceiling  . 

—  pneklug  in  sand . . 

—  red,  *•  a  boom” . 

—  Russian  . . i 

Apple  tree  borer,  tar  for. . . . 

—  —  —  war  on  . 

Apple  trees,  A  walk  among  t 

I 

—  infested  with  aphis . 

—  injuries  to . 

Blight,  pear  In  Va  . 

Borer.  Apple  tree,  war  on . .. 
Canadian  apples,  oloua  of. . . 


Cherries  for  California . ino  _ 

—  -  Canada . M7  _ 

—  —  Connecticut . im  _ 

—  —  Delaware . 115  _ 

—  —  Georgia . 119  _ 

—  —  Illinois . 150  _ 

—  —  Indiana . 147  _ 

—  —  Iowa . 15D  _ 

—  —  Kansas . H9  _ 

—  —  Maine  . 140  _ 

—  —  Maryland . 145  _ 

—  —  Massachusetts . 145  _ 

—  —  Michigan . 146  _ 

—  —  Missouri  . 15(1  _ 

—  —  Nebraska . 149,159  _ 

—  —  NOW  England . 158  _ 

—  —  —  Jersey . 146  _ 

—  —  —  York  . 116  _ 

—  —  North  Carolina . 117  _ 

—  —  Nova  Scotia . 117  _ 

—  —  Ohio . 116  _ 

—  —  Oregon . 147  _ 

—  —  Pennsylvania . 146  _ 

—  —  Rhode  Island . 145  p, 

—  —  South  Carolina . 149  p, 

—  —  Tennessee . uio  p, 

—  —  Vermont . 145  o. 

—  —  Virginia .  . 117  v 

—  —  Washington  Territory. ..147  n. 

—  -  West  Virginia . 147  _ 

—  —  Wisconsin . 147  _ 

—  good  varieties . 816  sa 

—  Chcrrv  trees  on  the  lawn _ 4.51  q-, 

Chestnut,  Japan  . 451  Ti 

Cions,  fruit,  When  to  cut . HJ4  Y< 

Coal  tar  for  fruit  trees . 269,975 

Codliug  moth  and  bs  progeny,  .689 

Crub  apple-,  l.ady  Elgin . 729,  is:  a, 

Curcuno,  combatting .  4  i>. 

Elga,  to  grow .  10  1( 

Fruit  Clous,  when  to  cut . 851 

—  for  >ew  England . 158  ci 

—  growing,  California . 158  m 

—  in  Nebraska . 765  _ 

—  —  N.  V.  markets . 640  _ 

—  list,  concluded . 158  ct 

—  marketing  ... . 486  ni 

—  packing  In  bran .  2  m 

Fruit  pi  is  >  rcatnicnt  Of . 864  4) 

—  preserving . H15  p>, 

—  apodal  list  for  Nebraska....  158  p, 

—  supplement . us  _ 

—  thriving .  181  _ 

—  trade,  foreign . .489  p* 

—  trees,  brush  around . Kid  j,-t 

—  —  coal  tar  for  . 978  p, 

—  —  pruned,  blackening  sap. .518  Gi 

—  —  tobacco  mulch  for . 181  <j, 

—  to  make  hear . 2  8  _ 

Fungi  and  fruits . .- . 187  Gi 

Grafting  .  . 151  H: 

Mulberry,  Russian .  278  jp 

Nectarines .  684  jn 

—  for  Georgia . 149 

Orange  ami  lemon  culture  in  1., 

Cal  I  for  ni  a . 808 

—  Navel . 308,812  ja 

Oranges  and  lemons,  packing..  .767  Li 

Peach,  Alexander . 517  p( 

—  borers . . 135  pi 

—  China . 561,  654  p, 

—  Crawford  . #5, 730  __ 


Jewell's  bate  White.  . 270 

Kalamazoo .  730 

Mountain  Hose . . 730 

Peen-to . . . 564.  05 i 

Richmond . 73n 

Sleeper's .  . 207 

stead  ly, . . 207 

Susquehanna . 730 

Wulburton  Admirable . 665 


—  Waterloo . . . 93,  517 

Peaches nt  "R,  0.” . 270 

—  Karl  lest. . . . .596 

—  for  Arkansas . 149 

—  —  Alabama . 149 

—  —  Canada . 147 

—  —  Connecticut . 145 

—  —  Did  aw  re . 145 

—  —  Georgia.. . 119 

—  —  Illinois . 150 

—  —  1'  dlaim . 147 

—  —  Iowa . iso 

—  -  Kansas . 149 

—  —  Kentucky .  15n 

—  —  Louisiana .  . 149 

—  —  Maryland . 115 

—  —  Massachusetts . 145 

—  —  Michigan . 146 

—  —  Mississippi .  150 

—  —  Nebraska . 119,  158 

New  England . 158 

—  —  -  Jersey . 116 

—  —  —  York . ...143 

—  -  North  Carolina . 147 

—  Nova  Si-otla  . 147 

—  —  Ohio  . 146 

—  —  Oregon . 147 

—  Pennsylvania . 146 

—  Rhode  Isis  lid . 145 

—  —  South  Carolina . 149 

—  —  Tennessee . 149 

—  —  Texas .  149 

—  —  Utah  . 150 

—  —  Virginia  .  117 

—  —  West  Virginia  .......... .147 

—  from  se  d . . .  4 

—  growing, . 150 

—  in  Delaware . 765 

—  seedling . 65,  665 

—  —  propagation. . 167 

—  under  glass. ,... . 634 

—  yellows  In . ©5 

Peach  trees,  fertilizers  for.  ...4. 150 
Pear,  lieu  red'AnJou . so 

—  blight  lu  Virginia . bis 

—  RufTum .  n 


* 

814,  85*1 

Peach  ivy . . 

. 864 

— 

Ott . 

— 

Seekel.  origin . 

Pears,  dwarf  . 

— 

for  'rksnsas . 

. 14!) 

— 

—  California.,.,  .... 

. . 150 

— 

—  Canada  . 

. 147 

— 

—  Connecticut . . 

— 

—  Delaware . 

— 

—  Florida . 

.  149 

— 

Illinois . 

. 150 

— 

—  Indiana . 

. . 147 

— 

—  Iowa  . . 

— 

—  Kansas  . . 

. 119 

— 

—  Kentucky . 

.  159 

— 

—  Louisiana.... . 

— 

—  Maine . 

— 

—  Maryland  . 

. 145 

— 

—  Massachusetts.... 

. 146 

— 

—  Michigan . 

. 147 

— 

—  Minnesota . 

. 140 

— 

—  Missouri . 

— 

—  Nebraska . 

Pears,  New  England . 155 

—  —  —  Hampshire . 145 

—  —  —  Jersey . 146 

—  —  —  York  . 145 

—  —  North  Carolina . 147 

—  —  Nova  Scotia.. . 147 

—  —  Ohio . 146 

—  —  Oregon . 147 

—  —  Pen  nsyl  vitnla . 146 

—  —  Rhode  Island .  115 

—  —  South  Carolina . 149 

—  —  Tennessee .  . 149 

—  —  Texas . 149 

—  —  Utah  . 150 

—  —  Vermont .  145 

—  —  Virginia . 147 

—  —  Washington  Territory.. .147 

—  —  West  Virginia . . . 117 

—  —  Wisconsin . 147 

—  tre  s.  Cordon..  . 467 

Pear,  KielTer’s  Hybrid . 880 

Persl  in  moils,  Ja pan . 105, 273 

Plum,  Bolinar . 549 

—  Shipper's  Pride. . . 670 

Plums  for  Alabama. . . . . 149 

—  —  Arkansas . 149 

—  —  California . 150 

—  —  Canada  ...  . ,,....,..147 

—  —  Connecticut, . .  .....145 

—  —  Delaware . 115 

—  —  Georgia . 119 

—  —  Illinois . .,..150 

—  —  Indiana . 147 

—  —  Iowa...,,., .  150 

—  —  Kansas . 149 

—  —  Kentucky . 150 

—  —  Louisiana .  .  149 

—  —  Maine . . . 145 

—  Maryland,..  . .115 

—  —  Massachusetts . 145 

—  —  Michigan . 146 

—  —  Minnesota.. . 147 

—  —  Mississippi . 150 

—  —  Missouri . 150 

—  —  Nebraska . 119,  158 

—  —  New  England  . 158 

—  —  —  Hampshire . 145 

—  —  —  Jersey . 146 

—  —  —  York . 146 

—  —  North  Carolina . 147 

—  —  Nova  Scotia.. . 147 


—  —  Ohio . 14« 

—  —  Oregon . 147 

—  —  Pennsylvania . C6 

—  —  Rhode  Island . 145 

—  —  South  Carolina . 14'.* 

—  —  Tennessee . 149 

—  —  Texas . 119 

—  —  Utah . 150 

—  —  Vermont . 145 

—  —  Virginia . 147 

—  —  Washington  Territory  ..  147 

—  —  West  Virginia . . . 147 

—  —  Wiseon/sin . 147 

pomologlsta,  advice  to . 564 

Prun  -,  French.  In  California. .. .MIC 

Pruning  In  Winter . 216 

Quince,  Champion... 55  1  488,  872, 

786.799,  814,  836 
Quinces  for  New  England . 158 

—  in  Missouri . 287 

—  proll table  growing .  38 

Sap,  frozen,  trees  d  ed  of . 181 

Tobacco  around  apple  trees . 263 

Trees  dytngof  frozen  sap . 1  s  1 

Yellows  lu  peaches . 605 

POULTRY  YARD. 

Bantams . 558 

Basket  nest  .  562 

Braluua,  1  lght,  and  Plymouth 

Rock  relative  merits .  5  3 

Chicken  cholera  A  preventive 
Cholera . 636 

—  rein-  dy . 5  2 

—  to  prevent . 309 

Cochins  . . 191 

Diarrhea .  636 

Disease . 636 

D  cks . 602 

Dusting  places . 717 

Eggs  alone . 190 

—  nost.  Tor  c  .  Id  weather .  31 

—  Winter . 700 

Fattening .  814 

Feeding . .....621 

Fowls, cure  in  Winter...... . fill 


Insect  enemies,  remedy.,... .435  — 


Gapes... . 636,  637 

UCOSO  . 6  2 

—  raising . 309 

Guinea  fowl  . ..*67 

Hatching,  lessons  hi . 236 

Houdans . . 748,  814 

Incubation,  artificial _ 453,  467 

Lungslians .  517,  817 

Leghorns  . lot 

Leg  Weakness . 636 

Lie-,  to  prevent . 625 

Lime  water  for  chicks  . ...421 

Perches,  square . . 6‘25 

Pt|>  ...  636 

Poultry,  drawn  or  undrawn _ 144 

—  fattening . 809 

—  for  eggs . 190 

—  —  fine  flesh . l9o 

—  —  girls  and  boys . 662 

—  —  market . Too 

—  high-priced . . . 688 

—  in  market .  . 46 

—  —  In  the  West . 453 

—  keeping . 602,  621.  636 

—  —  commencing . ....531 

—  —  for  boys  and  girls . 558 

—  —  improved . ©50 

—  —  introductory .  ...516,  531,  546 

—  on  a  large  scale . . . 421 

—  rearing . 478,531 

—  to  make  pay  . . 531 

Poultry,  various  breeds  of . 379 

P,  ultrv  Winter  treuiment _ 864 

Rheumatism . 687 

Roup  . 636 

Scurvy . 036 

Sex  controlling . . 236 

Shippers  of  poultry,  important 

. . . 

Sitting-boxes,  handy . 236 

Turkeys . 602 

—  In  Europe .  57 

Vertigo . 636 

White  comb . 637 

THE  QUERIST. 

Abortion . 238 

Acacia  seeds,  where  to  get . 487 

Aetlas  luna . 482 

iEseulus . .'202 

Agnp  inihtis,  not  flowering . 112 

Alfalfa . ill 

—  seed . 162 

f-f  soil  for . Ill 

—  whkt  Is .  585 

Alkali,  excess  In  sod  . 41 

Amber  cane,  seeds  of . 290 

Ammonia,  what  It  is  . 860 

Atiah' us  purpureseoos . 607 

Angleworms  lu  flower  beds..  ..817 

Animals,  diseases  of . 938 

Anthrax,  malignant  in  colts. .. ,655 

Ants  from  house  plant', . Ih7 

Aphodlu*  insects  . 603 

Apple  Might..  .  26 

—  crab  on  Winter  apples  . 63 

—  Hall's,  where  to  buy....  ....639 

—  Hesper  Hors . 112 

—  Maim,  pedigree . r,9 

—  orchards,  scale  insects  In, .,  719 

—  the  largest..  . 68V 

Apples,  grafting  i-rabs . 290 

—  Russian  swiii  , lea . 455 

Apple-tree  bo-er . 274 

—  trees,  ailing. .  IS 

—  —  bearing  . 79 

—  —  tlmo  to  trim . 785 

Artichokes,  planting,  how  . 224 

Aselepias  tubrrotqt. . .  ..." . 551 

Asparagus,  Defiance . 18s 

—  In  send  bed . 162 

—  planting . 703 

—  young,  to  care  for . . . 687 

Ashes,  coal,  Tor  clay  soil . (T-5 

—  for  potatoes . 471 

—  leached,  value  of . . . 423 

—  wood  for  beans. . .  162 

—  how  mu  h  per  acre . 142 

—  —  potash  In  a  bushel . 671 

Ash  seedlings,  or  seens... . 719 

Asters,  bugs  eating., . 218 

Alt  o-,  Burpee  A  Co . . 162 

Avrahlre  bull  . 851 

—  st  ek,  where  to  get . 487 

Barldiua  trlnotatus . 735 

Barley,  six-rowed . 254 


Barn,  cheap  roof  for . 423  Cc 

barrel,  meat,  to  sw  eten .  817  — 

Basket  Willows . . 187  — 

Bean  weevil  . . 238  831  — 

Beaus,  Lima,  Challenger . 188  — 

—  marrow,  yield  per  acre . 5>i  — 

—  quantity  to  a«ue. ..  . 95  — 

Beef,  best  cow  tor . 125  — 

live  hive,  best . .  . 95,  3  0  — 

—  —  Laugntroth . 390  — 

—  lllvt'rt.  division  boards . 375  — 

—  —  who  *el>*.,,.. . 142  — 

—  hunt!,  g . ?U3  _ 

—  keeping  work  . IS8  — 

—  queens . 390 

B,  es,  'dollar  duenna,”  where  to  — 
buy . 187  — 

—  food  for  Winter . >-35 

—  how  niauy  In  a  colony . 335 

—  queen,  to  clip  wings  of . 390 

—  queens,  dollar,  wild  e  to  buy  487 

—  time  to  buy . .,835 

Beets  for  Texas.. . . 703 

Beds  and  corn  for  hag ( . 883 

—  seeds  front . 639 

Ilelosloina  grande . 735 

berksiitre  lio.ii . 851  _ 

—  where  to  huy . 2*3 

Bermuda  grass,  on  poor  suil _ 223  r. 

—  —  seed  of  . 607  _ 

Bird  time,  to  make  ...  . 4  ,5 

—  of  1‘aradlae  tree .  785  _ 

Hlaekiierrl*-*.  wild,  transpl'ng. .223 
Black, »erry,  Taylor’s  Prollfl  ...689 

—  vines,  to  destroy . 6  9 


Black-lead . 7G9 

—  leg....  fib, 

—  —  nerving  for . 890 

—  teeth  In  swine . sol 

Blight,  apple .  26 

—  in  .ear  trees . 801 

Boar,  '  'hestilre . 6 15 

Boue,  ground . ,313 

—  mill,  hand,  Wilson’s . T27 

Bones,  converting  Into  a  quick 

fertilizer . . . 238 

Book  Exchange, .Amor . 326 

—  store.  Ani'-rleau . 93 

Books,  cheap . 188 

Borer,  apple  tree . 274 

—  peach  tree . 353 

—  wash  for . 875 

Bol an icui  work,  giving  rncdtcl- 

U  properties  of  plants . 260 

Br.  lilts  n  fertilizer  and  iced _ Jiu8 

—  Stock  feed . 503 

Breaking  new  land . 4.2  HIT 

brick  making  machine  . 127 

Briars,  running .  7"3 

Bronchi  1  is,  chronic  lu  horse.... 63 > 

Broom  Corn  . .  , 

Buck  w  heat  for  soiling . 45  • 

Buhach,  in.*-  el  powder . 254 

Bull,  Ayrshire .  3rd 

—  Calf,  tinging .  59 

—  —  feed  for .  \ 

Burdock  and  catnip . 8,5 

Bushel  box  Of  apples .  6 

Butternut  tree  1  rausplautlng  6VI 
Bu  ter,  best  cow  Tor . 125 

—  color . 126 

—  print-*  . . 

-  streaks  In,  cause . . 228 

—  white  tip'  oka  In . 835 

—  won't  eonte  . i23 

Cabbage,  b>-Bt . 358,  703 

—  f.-r  Hiker  tor  best .  .358 

—  lor  IttLlck-  |2i 

—green,  il  e  on . 3HU 

Cabbages  planted  in  the  hill.  ...623 
Call  bull,  ringing .  69 

—  died  wlliidl-nh  a . 623 

—  dishorning  a . 655 

Cn  teg,  dishorning . 162 

—  fatten!, ig . 718 

—  mud  g  on  skimmed  milk _ ,51 

Call  orn la  for  si- tilers . 3*2 

( 'micci  to  cow . 1*2 

—  on  ox  s  ey  elld  . 390 

Cantaloupe,  best . 2-4 

Carbolic  acid  and  water . 95 

Carnal  Ions  lew  to  pi  opagatc.  .487 

—  propagating . 8iu 

Carp,  German . 202, 432 

—  where  to  get .  .  .218 

Carp  pond . 203,  *22 

—  now  to  build . 639 

Carrots,  biuhe.l  w,  lght . 126 

—  seeds  from . 639 

Cane,  Ore  nge. . 238 

Catalogues,  for-  ign,  to  obtain. .2  4 

Catalpa  h"»v  to  p  unt . 6,1 

Catalpas,  seed  01 . 7 

—  young,  earn . .  ...  708 

Cattle,  Ayr* hire,  wh-re  to  get.  .187 

beat  fur  b-  ef  and  milk  .  *22 

—  b, outing  on  alfalfa . ,222 

-  —  —  movei . 222 

—  books  on . 95 

—  GUemseys  and  Jerseys . 2  l 

—  —  where . 624 

—  huving  mum, In . ,613 

—  Jersey,  history  of .  . 221 

—  Jerseys  and  AlUerueys,  the 

same . 254 

—  polled,  breeders  of .  ...  73 

grade . 27 

—  to  register  . 325 

—  watering  in  barn . 204 

—  wilh  cough . 751 

Cauliflower  seed,  how  to  raise.  .6,1 

—  culture . 718 

Cellar  for  ndik  room . 801 

ice  . 326 

—  milk . 39ii 

potato . .  . . . 

Celery  and  ehtcory.seed  from.. 551 

—  culture  . ...22; 

—  Goldtu  Hourlwell . sir 

—  Rural  Perfection . 751,851 

—  seen,  raising . .  .  . .809 

—  sowing,  cultivation . 163 

—  Wlteh  to  transplant . l  :•> 

Cheese  factories,  addresses  of...  19 

—  on  u  small  scale . 551 

Client  e«l  fluid,  LU  lie's . t«2 

Chemist  Louis  Pasteur .  13 

Cherry  sou-,  best. . 639 

—  tree  Insect . 519 

Cheshire  hoar .  . 655 

hogs . . .  1 3 

Chestnut,  dwarf  Japan . 127 

—  J-paii . Ill,  263 

(  In  stunts,  growing  from  seed  .  :6.i| 
Chicken  cholera . 126 

—  —  remedy . 428,  4f>5 

Chick-  ns,  gapes  lu . 325.  122 

Chorea . . . . ; . 8ifi 

Churn,  best.. . . .  890 

—  good . . .  .  19 

Cider  mill  and  press,  home¬ 
made  . ©17 

—  press,  good,  where .  Ui 

CUfn  ronla regalia . 6:3 

Clematis  from  seed . 817 

—  growth  .  ....  59 

Clover,  A I -Ike . 27 

—  null  limotliy,  time  to  sow.  .162 

—  fur  Ark. . 162 

—  Japan .  95 

*—  seed  <iu  wheal . .  281 

—  sowing... . . . 655 

—  Swedish . 27 

Coal  lar  for  fruL  trees . Ill 

Cockle,  for  foul, . . .  489 

Colley  dugs  769 

—  —  dealer  In  . 251 

Coll  having  rin-umatism .  i  ll 

—  overf  riling,,, . 326 

draining  . 826 

—  ruptured  at  birth . ell 

—  —  nav.-l . ; 

—  with  sore  on  hend  . . *.T  L 

—  swollen  navel. . . r*»I 

Colts,  caslratiou  of . 785 

Comfrey  prickly,  value  of .  .221 

Commission  merchant  respon¬ 
sible  . .  .  . . i07 

Concrete  forbulldb'K  . 769 

Condition  powder  f  r  stock . 142 

Corn  us  a  green  fertilizer . 7i 

—  BcKsurablu. .......  . . 3.8 

—  broom. . .  . . 

—  contest,  weight  or  measure. ,  .5 

—  Dent  and  Flint,  Rural . i 

—  experiments . 217 

—  fertilizer  for. . 405 

-  flat  culture  .  MU 

—  —  —  or  hill . . . 671 

—  Flint,  kinds  .  111 

—  for  fodder,  best . 224 

—  —  muck  land . . .  43 

—  —  name . 188 

—  —  stock . Ill 

—  Insects  destroying . 217 


Corn  meal,  bran,  food  value  . . .  .869 

—  planter .  203, 2i7 

—  —  horse . 217 

—  plait  ling . 310 

—  plots,  prize,  size  of.  . . 2;  t 

—  prices  of ...... .  . ijt 

—  rice,  w  here  to  buy . 377 

—  Rural . 27 

—  —  Flint,  good  for  fattening. 623 

—  —  —  illuming..  . 2,4 

—  —  —  suckers . 519 

—  —  premium .  326 

—  —  reports .  751 

—  —  shallow  or  deep  cultiva¬ 

tion.  _  93 

—  shelter,  best . ill 

—  —  hand . 731 

—  shrinking,  how  much . 180 

—  standing  up . U7t 

—  suckers,  pulling  off . 671 

to  mil  . in 

—  sweet,  best  medium . 03 

—  to  prevent bU'ds,ete  ,ru.ing.25t 

—  worm .  . 718 

Corn,  Blouut's  Frail  tic . 869 

Corns,  cuiv  for..  . .  . 187 

—  Ill  horses’  feet . 274 

—  Cotswold  slice  p . 274 

Cotton -seed  ashes  .s  a  fertilizer. J23 

—  —  food  value . 169 

—  —  hulls,  value  of . 59 

—  —  meal  - . : . 

—  —  —  Ultr  gen,  phosphoric 

acid  and  potash  in . 238 

—  —  planter .  251 

Cough  ill  cat rlc . 751 

Cow,  best  for  beef  and  but  ter. . .  125 

—  —  —  tamlly  use . 29(1 

—  calving,  treatment  of . til 

—  dentil  from  1  paction  of 

rumen . 5,34 

—  family,  feed  for . 59 

—  hair  tailing  off . 162 

—  leaking  milk,  remedy . 2.3 

—  lose  p  nt  of  the  tail . 671 

—  milk  lever  In . ill) 

—  not  giving  milk  from  one 

teat . 223 

—  pasture . 21, 

Cow-peas . 43,  1  U 

—  -  st  raining  after  calving . 390 

—  with  cancer  on  longue. ......112 

—  —  consumption . 007 

—  —  cough . 471 

—  —  dlseas  d  inldcr . 670 

—  —  swelling . 719 

—  —  morns  inversion . 126 

—  wltlilioldlu.,  her  milk . 535 

Cow's  bag  uni  ou-  d  . . 861 

—  —  swollen . 422 

—  (  hewing  bone . 458 

—  fastening  in  stables .  7 

—  feeds  be  lore  calving  ami  af¬ 

ter . 254 

—  horn,. shaping.,.  . 325 

—  teat  split . 579 

—  -  stopped . 326,  358 

Cows  lit  slaole . 42s 

—  milch,  fc-ding  grain .  102 

—  with  cough . 751 

Crab-apple  blossoms . .423 

Crabs  on  Wealthy . . 63 

Cranberry  culture . 94 

—  Mansneld  Creeping . 7i9 

Cream,  keeping . . . 487 

—  rising  ot. .  . 858 

Creamer,  economical, . . .  79 

Creameries  for  foully  dairies. .358 

—  lu  hot  countries . 102 

Creamery. Ferguson  Bureau.. . .  7 

—  plan . 671 

Crib  biting . 126 

Cricket,  Western . fie 7 

Crops,  mixed  .  7 19 

—  two  on  Held . 152 

Crows  and  blackbirds  rating 

coni  . 

Cucumber  pickles . 455 

Cucumbers  to  gather  for  seed. ..639 
OulCvutor  at  •  R.  F  " . 655 

—  or  horse  ljoe . . . 811 

Currant  cult  o  ation. . 14> 

—  Fay's  Prolific . 95. 7--i 

■  best .  .  19 

—  worm,  remedy . ...224 

Currants  for  extensive  cultlva 

ting . . . 519 

Dairying,  best  book  on . ,21,  348 

Dairy  farm,  sheep  on, .  . 623 

—  implements,  book  on . 163 

—  or  grain  i'aruilmr.w  hieh  most 

exhaustive  to  soil.  . 801 

Dakota  and  Montana  for  farm 

purposes . 535 

Dalrviupie,  Oliver,  address  of.. 671 

Daiiilrufi'  on  horse . 238 

Davis,  E.  W  .  address  01 . 358 

Deafness,  oil  for  curing . 18S 

Diarrhoea  lu  horso  .  6 

Dibble,  ivhnt  Is  a, . 188 

Diladon  of  heart  In  hog . ...mu 

Dtotnea  nuiseipula .  .. ...  ..817 

Diseases  or  horses  and  cuttie, 

book  011 . 687 

Dishorning  a  cal  1' . 655 

Dogs,  Colley . 769 

Double  1  rop  ou  livid . .162 

Drain  tile,  size  of. .  . 189 

Draining  tile..  . 238 

Drill,  garden,  best .  283 

—  gram  with  fertilizer  attach  - 

UP  ot . 

Dutch  cattle,  scale  Of  points..., 655 
Dutchman's  Pipe,  not  growing, 2W) 
Dynamite  for  blowing  iip 

stumps .  ...29-1,122 

Ear  drums,  ut  tlllit.nl . ill 

Eggs,  poultry,  best  for  . 29  ' 

Electric  battery,  J.  C.  Boyd . 391 

Ktfchorn  Valley,  about  the . 671 

Ely m US  Canadensis. ,  . 254,  551 

Ensilage,  Congress,  report .  274 

—  fodder,  selecting . 289 

Entomological  Work* . 623 

Equine  disease*,  hooks  OU . 223 

Epizootic,  after  effect .  5n 

F  ry  n gi u m  I .oaveu  worth  11 . ..313 

Erysipelas  in  sheep . .  553 

Escutcheon  system . . 26o 

Essex  sow,  Black  Beauty . 375 

—  pigs,  breeder  ..  . 7f9 

Evergreens  ror protection . 423 

Texas  . 639 

—  transplanting . si 7 

Farm  hand,  loud  for . 327 

—  help  from  N  Y  city . 4U 

—  —  where  to  gel...  . l«i 

Farmers  a»  d  tin  ir  hired  help, 

nbl  gMiors . ,;7l 

Farming,  dairy  or  graiit,  which 
most  ex  bans- Ive . .801 

—  ''truck'' ou  limited  means..  ©1 

Faucet  in  Coob  y  creamer . 7  9 

Feed  from  s  «rch  and  glucos  ,62$ 

—  mult  sprouts  for . . ss-i 

of  a  horse . 851 

—  to  grind . 7 

Feed  for  work  hors**... . ,888 

Feeding, experiment*  German.  6 
Fence,  cheap  wire  in  foil  nation.  27 

—  farm,  p-rlalilc . 95 

—  law  in  N.  Y . 687 

—  line,  legal.  . .  ’  i  >(j 

—  posts,  to  preserve  . .  ,  ,126,289 

—  wire,  fastening  to  trees _ .111 

Fenugreek .  . 801 

Fermentation,  vinous  ,  acetous 

and  putrefactive . . 274 

Fertilizer,  bran  as  a. . 503 

converting  bones  lutoaquick 

238 

—  cotton  seed  ashes  as  a  ...... t26 

—  —  —  hull*  as . .  .vj 

—  for  corn,  best,  . .  455 

—  —  mead--w  land . 2u8 

—  —  onions  at  the  South . 358 

—  —  potatoes .  . 817 

—  —  wheat. ... 

—  Ingredients,  trade  value  of  .222 

—  potato,  special . . 3*6 

—  •  questions . 101 

—  recipe  for  corn,  useless .  142 

—  superphosphate  for  onions.  .375 

spent  hops  as  a . 6:5 

Fertilizers,  commercial,  how  to 
apply . 223 

—  —  whu“  t?  hJ'Ply . 816 

—  different  kinds . 802 

—  for  grape-v  lue* . 14  > 

—  information  about .  551 

Fertilizing  agents,  sheep  ns ...  223 

Fostuea  prate usl* . 503 

Fig  trees,  where  to  buy..., ..ill.  851 
Flax,  refuse,  for  manure . 874 


Flies  bothering  horses . 576 

Flour  •'  patent  process" . 4  9 

Flowers,  low-growing  for  Kana.  .126 

Fly,  how  it.  propagate* . 874 

Fodder, rum,  best . 224 

—  —  straw  for . 719 

Food  for  1  arm  hand . 326 

Fowls,  best .  ",.,.290 

—  ■  1  iamb  . 39] 

—  with  rmip . . 835 

Free-martlm* . 455 

Free  Trade  Policy . 126 

Fruit  culture,  book  on .  ..  79 

—  drying,  cost  of  machine . 4?5 

—  evaporated . 735 

—  —  bleaching . 551 

—  for -Via -s . 126 

—  queries . 63 

—  stewing  In  granite-ware . 326 

—  trees,  coal  tar  for . HI 

—  —  on  soulb  side  of  hill  .....391 

Fruit  from  seed . - . 8«9 

Fruits,  nest  tor  uh  o .  78 

—  for  Texas,  central . 202 

—  —  WIm  .  59 

—  select,  for  Southeast  Texas.  .4  3 

—  small  . 7 19 

Gapes  In  chicks.. . . 325,  422 

Garget.  . 623 

—  in  cows .  .  699 

Gas  lime .  K 

German  without  a  teacher  ...  671 

GcstaGon  in  sheep,  period.. . 455 

Gill  net.  .  455 

Gland,  parotid,  enlarged  In  horse 

851 

Gladiolus  from  soed  . . ....785 

Go  t  manure  . 751 

Gooseberries,  best  varieties _ 519 

—  Emperor  and  Green  Willow.  358 

—  rail  ew . 274 

—  best . 

Government  lands,  information 

726 

“Grade  "  animals. . . 751 

Graft ing  In  March  . .112 

Graft*  nponTranacendout  Btoek  t-4 

-  . .  . 

Grain  Go.,  .Vmer.,  avoid . 519 

—  drill  best., . 1.39 

—  for  hogs  . . 7(13 

Grape.  Corinth,  seeds  ot' . 391 

—  cuttings . ...817 

Niagara,  where  for  sale . 871 

—  Naomi." . 719 

—  rot,  black-rot . 1:6 

—  —  per  option . 142 

—  tli'  I ps,  to  destroy . 671 

—  iTr-llls  builders. .. .  . . 126 

—  Vcrgenues. . 7S5 

Grapes,  nags  over  what  kind. ..142 

—  •  bearing  second  year . 769 

—  Concord,  how  many  pounds 

make  a  gallon  of  wine. ...  719 

—  for  raisins . ill 

—  four  best  varieties .  43 

—  from  seed . 817 

—  grafting  on  Isabellas . 769 

—  bardlet  and  earliest . 751 

—  in  the  South .  7 

—  keeping  through  the  Winter 

551 

—  mildewing,  to  prevent . Hhl 

—  seedling,  how  to  raise. .  .391, 751 

—  sold  by  agents .  79 

—  what  Interferes  with  fertiliza¬ 

tion . 671 

—  with  rot .  ..........126 

—  young  I'rulc  blaatlng.  _ 47l 

Grape  vln>  s,  fertilizers  for .  1 12 

—  —  Fox . 751 

—  —  from  seed . 70’*  801 

—  —  grafting .  59,751 

—  —  In  Texas, grafting.... _ 162 

—  —  mildew . 655 

—  —  ou  "Ide-htil.., . i*9l 

—  —  winterkilled . 223 

Graphite,  value  of . 7*9 

Grass.  Barny  urd,  seed  of . 343 

—  Bermuda . 6,  7 

—  —  cuttings  of . 43,1*1 

—  on  per  soli . 223 

—  Bill'- . 7S 

—  —  roots,  killing . 43 

—  for  ark . 168 

—  —  Florida..  . 719 

—  —  lake  hoitolu .  202 

—  -  permam ut  pasture . 8,3 

—  Hungarian.. (owing,  time.. ..  7 

—  —  time  to  sow . ,S75 

—  Johnson.  .  ,9 

—  Meadow  Fescue . 5141 

—  on  mucky  ground .  ,  I2« 

—  Orchard . 7,78 

—  Quack . 6,  471,  -'51 

—  —  seed  of  . 218 

—  red-top  seeding . 188 

—  staid.  Fowl  Meadow. .  874 

—  —  thrashing. . 423 

—  seeding  to . U8 

—  to  prevent  washing . 7 

—  V\  lid  Rye . 854,  331 

Grasses  f,,r  name . . . 735 

Gravel  In  a  horse . 607 

Grub  In  file  head  lu  sheep. . 483 

Grub,  white . 869 

Guano  to  Fall  sown  wheat  in 

Sp  Ing . 223 

Gun  amt  rifle,  Oliver . 87 

Guiteru!  pouches  of  horse . 455 

Hair,  white,  to  came  to  grow.  ,.6U 
H arrow, Thomas's smoot I, Ing  &c87-l 
Hay  caps . . . 455 

—  dry  ing  aniflcially . Sfe 

Heaves  in  horses . 375  423 

—  —  —  cause . ,,47l 

—  —  —  treatment . ',j3 

Hedge, Norway  Spruee.fiir  apart  0T> 

Hellothisaruiigvra .  ,  18 

Heliotropes,  Hot  blooming . 623 

Help,  farm,  from  N  V.  CRy _ 471 

Hemlock  hedges,  to  make  grow. 327 

I--I-  nr  . IJJ 

—  Uou«e  ami  pig  pen.... . .  . 2,1 

—  manure  for  corn . 385 

rsal  sitters... 

—  egg*,  Traiisylvnulii,  when  .327 

—  sl-  tiug,  tree  from  lice . 326 

—  staggering . ;  471 

Herd  books . 2M,  325 

Hernlac  rupiure.,Tedueibl»  "..37i 
Hickory  nut,  Hale's  pap.-r  shell  13 

Hog  pasture,  to  make . 535 

Hogs  Bet  kalil-e,  whe-e  to  buy .  .223 

—  Cin-*hlr<* . 75 

took  . 

—  fattening,  Corn,  bolied  or 

dry . . . Kgs 

—  Poltuid-Chlna,  where .  127 

—  t-olati»?8aud  grain  f  r."....Th3 

—  *  NiilT  lk . . 851 

—  to  fatten . 142 

—  with  par«lvsis . 335 

—  worms,  kidney  In,,. . 7*5 

Hollyhock,  Rural  blooming...  27 4 
Holstein  <  aitle.S  alenf  points.  .655 
Honeysuckle,  climbing,  best  ...423 

—  from  Seed . 817 

Honey,  vegetable  or  animal  pro¬ 
duct . 751 

Horn,  shaping  a  heifer's . 325 

Horse-cnestnnt; . 202 

—  o-lh  biting .  TJ6 

—  out,  treatment . 310 

—  feed  . 851 

—  having  ehorv-a . 816 

—  —  ‘grovel" . in; 

—  hold  big  1  ongtlo  to  one  side .  .67 1 

—  lame  lu  fore  foot . 735 

—  mange  In..  .  . . 238 

—  over  In  hts  knees . .  ,  ,  M2 

—  runhlng  lull  ruff  fall .  35 

—  se'Ofulous  tumor . 326 

—  training,  Baivv  s  -  stem . 5M 

—  watering  feeding . 391 

—  with  liuJieh  <111  leg . 233 

—  —  (’"Uu.'l . 535 

—  —  kHueys  Inflamed . 3 ’6 

—  —  paralysis . 238 

—  —  st  ra!  a  ou  tendons . 735 

—  —  sweeny  . .  . . 7f,l- 

—  —  '-watering"  tqes . 3pj 

—  —  worms  . 687 

Horses, ey-s  getting  weak . 161 

—  foot, null  in... . 162 

—  leg.  *o-e  on . 163 

—  parotid  ,-Uind  enlarged . -51 

—  Morgan,  origin . . . 751 

—  —  ro  huy...  . . 693 

—  Norman  I’ervlmrou  . 119 

—  oil  meal  for . 326 

—  working,  food  for . 110 


Houghton  Farm,  ex.  work  on.. .671 
Mungartan  grass,  time  to  sow.. 471 
Hut,  ldnson,  IV.  address  of. .->23 
lee  cedar . 326 

—  house,  ab  ut _ _ _ 622 

—  —  and  creamery. . 535 

—  —  ventilation . 623 

—  kept  in  a  cemented  cistern. .455 

Imp  ci  Ion  1  rumen  . EM 

Incubator,  Cotnmtin-sense . 769 

—  Is  it  a  success... . . . 519 

Incubators,  plan*  of . 327 

Indigestion  in  lambs . 254 

insect  powder . 127 

—  Persian.. . . 29d 

Insecticides  powder . 290 

Insects,  Aphodl  is . 503 

—  destroying  in  ground .  95 

—  destruction  to  corn . 217 

Interest,  legal  rate  of  lu  N.  Y..  .386 

Interfering,  to  prevent . 869 

Iron  rust,  t"  remove . 671 

Jacob's  Ladder . . . 162 

Jay  Goll-d's  address . 391 

Jersey  cattle,  hl-tory  of . .221 

—  —  registered,  how  . 224 

—  red  pigs  to  buy . . . 735 

Jerseys  anil  .Udorneys,  same... 254 
Kalnlt . . . 817 

—  use  of .  . . rl7 

Kidnoj  h,  inflammation  of . 322 

Km  e,  svvidl'-u,  1  -  cow . 883 

K  1* tlug-inaclilne  Lamb's . 274 

Labels,  zinc  marking . 162 

Lake  bottom,  grass  oil . 'o r2 

Lambs  for  pr  tit,  time . 174 

—  Ittdlg-  Si  (On  In . 254 

—  rub-lug  by  hand .  . .274 

Land  flooded  part  of  year,  grass 

for. . .  535 

—  now  breaking . 817 

—  plaster . 358 

Lawn  mower  easy . 327 

Leaves,  autumnal  coloring  of.. 764 

Lebia  grandls . 535 

L'-spicfiza  striata .  95 

Lettuce,  Golden  Stone . 188 

Idee  on  apple  trees . 274 

—  ou  sneep . 3v6 

—  o  stock  remedy....,  . 2uz 

—  on  turkeys . 535 

Lilli  b, >1  liferent  kinds . 126 

—  from  seed .  817 

- —  treatment .  95 

—  waterluaiank . 374 

Lime . 551 

—  alr-sluk'-d . 126 

—  burning . 735 

—  for  strawberries . 375 

—  gas .  6 

—  ground  or  burnt . 639 

—  mixing  with  phosphates _ 162 

—  phosphates  or,  mixed  with 

►  alt. . . 601 

—  stoue  ground . 223 

—  when  to  put  on  . 423 

—  with -np-r  phosphate . 238 

Llnarta  vu  tgaris . 126 

Linseed  cake,  feeding  . 383 

Locust,  black,  wberivto  plant... 213 
Loudon  purple  how  much  to 

acre . . 375 

—  —  Rural’s  experience . 391 

Lout*  Bftst.eur .  43 

Li  1  a  math . . . 422 

Malt  .sprouts  a*  feed . 350 

M  "ti-eaiuig  tree . 817 

Mange  lu  noi  se . 288 

Mangel.  Go  den  Ovoltl . 851 

Mungels,  *alue.i<>  sow . 254 

Man  tiro,  cord  of  nitrogen,  pot- 

ash.ete,,  |u  it . 671 

—  fur  ho l- beds . 162 

—  goaf . ...751 

—  hen,  for  corn, . 325 

—  wheat  . 142 

—  sprea  Hug . 868 

—  tank,  concrete . . . 869 

Mann  es,  different  kinds,  the 

Best . Ill 

Manuring,  green,  value af..... ..3-  2 

Maps,  township . 455 

Mure  for  breeding,  age  of.. . f,55 

—  in  f..nt .  238 

—  railroading . 78 

Marl,  for  analysis . 21*2 

Maryland  colony . 6 

Meal,  corn  and  •  ob  for  sheep. .  .751 
Meet  barrel,  to  sv.ee  eu . 817 

—  fresh, preserve*  lu  glasscans53j 

Medelra  vine  bulbs,  a.  e  they  ed¬ 
ible  . U2 

Merchants  rotund- sslou,  who 

handle  tobacco .  551 

Slileh  cows,  t  heap  food  for. ....  .422 

—  feeding  grill  1 1 . 162 

—  pumpkins  for . 751 

Mildew  on  gooseberries . ....274 

Milk,  bloody . 290,  577,817 

—  cellar . . . S2e 

—  farm  near  N.  Y.  Cite . 687 

—  fever  In  ft  cow . 310 

—  leaklug  lent .  . 223 

—  room,  cellar  for  a . 8*-l 

—  ropy... . 3-,6 

—  skim,  hill  before  the  Legisla¬ 

ture . 374 

—  souring  in  hot  weather _  535 

—  tube,  where  ro  buv . 423 

Millet, -cutting  for  hay . 162 

—  German  as  stock  feed . 217 

—  Feat-1,  raising . . 223 

—  sowing.  . . .  59 

—  when  ro  cut .  623 

Mill,  roller . 238 

Mold,  black,  value. . .  . !'2.-3 

Mole  remedy. . .  .  . 188 

Mortgage  legal  tuft  rest.... . 329 

Moss  fur  shipping  vines,  etc _ 639 

Moth,  Iton  1  by  el <1 . 623 

Mountain  Ash,  saplings  of . .311 

Muck  quality . 817 

—  treatment  of .  . sot 

—  with  commercial  fertilizers  371 

Mulberry  for  silk  worms . .607 

—  Russian . . . .  142,  203,  687 

trees,  grafting . 769 

—  white  -or  *-Hk  raising...  .238,  671 

Mule,  i-lcthcra  lu  a . 78 

Mnr>-a*n . 816 

Mushrooms  growing . 

—  poisonous  fuflgl  . 487 

Mustard,  wild  eradicating . ,422 

Naval  rm  turn  In  a  colt . 623 

Nebraska  or  Florida  for  weak 

lungs . 655 

Nicht  sot|,  value  of . . . . 655 

Nitrogen  potash  etc.  lu  a  cord 

of  manure .  ..671 

Nursery  (’hose . 719 

—  Southern . 639 

Nuts,  planting .  8-7 

Oats  comparative  merits . 218 

—  for  soiling...  . 455 

—  growing  from  seed . 391 

—  smutting,  blue  vitriol . 274 

—  Washington,  smut . 162 

oil-mr"  I  f< »r*  h»  irsos. . . ,8  6 

—  Old  and  n»w  process., . 290 

Gil-  d  paper  to  prepare . 218 

Onion,  best  kind .  95 

—  common  red  . 375 

—  Giant  '  (icrn . . 375 

—  Seed  to  thoacre .  95 

—  sets,  onions  from . 188,274 

Unions,  feriilizers  for . 162 

—  —  -  at  the  South . 358 

—  fly  Injuring . 375 

—  for  market . 142 

—  —  pickles . 551 

—  lu  Illinois,  legal  weight . 655 

—  keeping  In  Winter . 655 

—  sets . 274 

—  with  thick  stiff  necks. ...... 551 

Opthulmln.  ..  816 

Orchard  eniture,  lv  ok  on .  79 

—  old  manureon  an ,  . . 751 

Grange  rust .  439 

Oregon,  question-'  about . 188 

Osage  orange  hedge . . . 14! 

—  —  Seed . . 290 

Othonna  erasslfolin . 162 

Oxydendrum  ari'orouin  . 751 

Paint,  cheap,  for  om  door  work. 433 

—  It  re  p  r.  >of  m  I ne ral . . 487 

—  for  tinware . 719 

Fainting,  tv«*k  cm . ,.455 

—  outbuildings  with  petro¬ 

leum . 535 

Papers  in  Kansas.  Agricultural. 439 
Paralysis  In  a  horse . 238 

—  —  h"gs . .  ..833 

Pasture  after-math...  . 851 

—  for  cows . 217 

--  hogs,  to  make  * . 535 


Buckwheat  bran . 76 

Care-taking .  76 

Cheshire  . 788 

Chest  era . 699 

Cholera . 57,  232,  272, 602 

—  eases  cured . . 2m 

—  com  feeding  cause . 889 

—  In  the  West .  59 

—  remedy . 305,  306,  345 

Diseases,  contagious . 178 

Drenching  pigs,,. . . . 420 

Du  roes . . . .  , . 885 

Feeding. . . 76 

Feed,  shall  we  cook  it  ? . 764 

Hog  driving,  recollections.. 886,  483 

—  'feeding  at  cheese  factories.  .499 

—  house,  profitable... . 40 

—  manure,  value .  40 

—  peu.  excellent . 216 

Hogs,  American,  Germany’s  con¬ 
templated  war . 870 

—  care  of.. . 886 

—  fattening,  change  of  food. .  .834 

—  —  feeding . 705 

Jefferson  County  Hogs . 733 

Jersey  Beds . 285 

Lice . 76,  201 

Milk  Tever . 667 

Oats  for  pigs . 767 

Pig  experience . 607 

—  notes  at  Klrhv  Homest*>ad 

8.  76,  861,  488.  002 

—  raising . 114 

Pigs,  corn  for . .  3 

—  eating  oats  . T«7 

—  foi  ''fairs" . 602 

—  green  tea  for  young. , . , . 733 

—  kindness  handling .  178 

-  raising,  how . 58 

—  white,  blnclc  spots  on . 483 

—  young,  best  feed  for . 765 

—  —  care  of . 361 

—  —  feeding . 469 

—  —  treatment . . P4 

Pigs,  udders  to  keep  clean . 483 

Poland-chlna...  . 17H,  669 

Pork  on  small  farm . .......881 

Bod  Berksldves . 4 

Sows,  breeding, disease  and  rem- 

Ij  . . 

—  care  of. . . . 602 

—  eating  her  pigs .  178 

Victoria,  originator  of. . 452 

Wet  bed . .  .  . . 76 

Yorkshire . ITS 

—  Small . 201 


Grape,  most  popular . 845 

—  vines,  care  of . .841 

—  —  cov'  ring., . ggfl 

—  —  hardiness . 518 

—  -  pruning . 145 

Grapes  at  "It  G." . .....750 

—  cutting  and  packing . 670 

—  early . 056 

—  for.Mabamn,. . 149 

—  —  Arkansas . 149 

—  —  California . 150 

—  —  Canada . 147 

—  —  Connecticut . 145 

—  —  Delaware . 145 

—  —  Georgia . 149 

—  —  lllnms . 150 

—  —  Indiana . 147 

—  —  Iowa. . 150 

—  —  Kansas  . 149 

—  —  Kentucky . 150 

—  —  Louisiana . 119 

—  —  Maine . 145 

—  —  Maryland . 145 

—  —  Mass  ,ehu8etts . 115 

—  —  Michigan . 146 

—  —  Minnesota .  ..147 

—  —  Missouri . 150 

—  —  Mississippi . 150 

—  —  Nebraska . 149,  158 

—  —  New  Kngland . 158 

—  —  —  Hampshire . 145 

—  —  —  Jersey . 146 

—  —  —  York . 146 

—  —  North  Carolina . 147 

—  —  Nova  Scotia . .,,..147 

—  —  Oregon . . . 147 

—  —  Pennsylvania . 140 

—  —  Rhode  Island . 115 

—  -  South  Carolina . 149 

—  —  Tennessee . 150 

Toxae . U9 

—  —  Utah . 150 

—  Virginia  . 147 

—  —  Vermont . 145 

—  Washington  Territory . 147 

—  Went  Virginia . 147 

—  —  Wisconsin . 147 

—  from  Mr.  Purr . 819 

—  In  bags  . 640 

—  —  Canada  : . 433 

—  —  Virginia . 198 

—  new . 780 

—  —  some  of  out . 186 

—  putting  In  bags . 437,  485 

—  raisin  from  native  vines. . .  .251 

—  sour .  351 

—  under  glass . . . ..634 

—  vs.  bpes. .  . 250 

Grape-vines,  fruitfulness  or  fer¬ 
tility . .  981 

Greln's  Golden . 716,  780 

Herbert . 29,0,  534 

Highland . 201,  672,  780,  795 

—  at  "R.  G.” . 720 

Iona .  . 88,  715,7 

Jefferson . 780 

Lady . 78i 1 

—  nt'It.G." . 024 

—  Charlotte . 261 

—  Dunlap.  . 704 

—  Washington . 764,  7SJ 

—  —  In  bags . 672 

Dudley . " . 296,  764,  78h 

—  Muddreslicld  Court . 60S 

M’Mnga,  White  . 325 

Martha  Burdette . 780 

MiowasoU . 780 

Miner's  grapes . . ...189,  261 

Minnehaha  .  ....  . 779 

Missouri  Riesling . 715,  7S0 

Montgomery .  . 7S0 

Moore’s  Early . . . 670,  702 

—  —  In  the  market . 716,  717 

. . 286 

Newburgh  Muscat . 761 

Niagara . 197.  353,  501,  <119,  736,  795 

—  mid  Its  critics . .  ...nog 

—  farm,  Roger's . .  ...779 

—  prape  premiums . 672,  752,  767 

—  hardiness  . 452 

—  large  bunches . 786 

—  "parenting”  the . 799 

—  seedlings,  prises . 672,752,767 

—  seeds  of . 569,  82(1 

Noah.,.., . 780 

Onward . . 704 

Owosso  . 2'it 

Paper  bags  on  grapes... 338  437,  482 

..185,  719 

Phylloxera  at  Newport .  ....634 

PoekUngtou . 186,  672 

Po'keeepsle  Red .  764,  780 

Prentiss . 186,  811,812,  831 

Pringle's  Hybrids  . 261 

Pruning,  grape-vine . Ill 

Purple  Bloom . 704 

Raisin -making  In  California  ex¬ 
perience.' .  22 

—  grapes . S3,  251,325 

Katsius  from  native  grapes . 251 

Rebecca . 180 

Rlckett’s  No.  97 . 779 

Rochester . . . 296 

Rogers's  grapes.  .  . 296.  764 

Rose .  . 761 

—  bugs  destroying  grapes . 433 

Salem . 780,  811,  812,  834 

Seedling,  a  promising  young — 715 

Thrlp  and  drouth . 77o 

Triumph . 008 

Ulster  Prolific . 704,  780 

Vergennes . 7KU 

Vermont  Grant . 261 

Victoria . 749 

Victory  . 261 

Vines  dug  op  at  R,  G . . .799 

—  hot-house,  cleaning. . . 55 

Vineyards  Iltidsou  River  ..764,  779 

Vtls  California! . 750 

Vial  ter . 780 

Wellington  . 781 

White  Delaware . 780 

—  grapes,  new . 781 

Worden . 780 

Wilder .  373,  656,  670,  780 

Wyoming  Red . 689,  764 


Wheat,  land,  salt  on . 218 

—  larvre  of  the  fly  in . 851 

—  miring . 607 

—  naming . .  ...  . 671 

—  prise* . 708 

—  ned  Mediterranean . 126  H2 

—  Rural,  plot...  . 519 

—  Seven-headed. . 801 

—  Surprise .  769 

—  thrashing  small  plots . 224 

—  Wicks,  Diehl  and  Golden 

Chaff . . 535 

—  Winter  and  Spring,  differ¬ 

ence .  79 

—  Zimmer  matin's . 551,759 

Whitbetrce,  pulling  on . 835 

Whitewash  for  onHnilldingB...m 
Willows, basket.... . 127,  655 

—  —  m  salt  water .  769 

—  Golden . 7S5 

—  Osier,  Importing . . 785 

Wind-break,  trees  for . ....203 

—  mill,  common . 79 

Wind  gall,  Incipient . 883 

Wistaria  from  need . 817 

Wool  burry .  6 

--  different  grades . 254 

—  Import*  of,  duties  thereon. 

182,  751 

Woolen  waste,  a  complete  ferti¬ 
lizer . 687 

—  —  value  of... . 687 

Worms  in  a  pig . 27 

—  -  horses  . . 503,687 

—  kidney,  in  hogs . 785 

—  or  mai  mastication . 455 

Wound  in  a  horse's  foot . 162 

Yorkshire  swine . 769 


Quinces  In  Iowa . 224 

Quince  trees,  treatment . 869 

1  1  ■  uod . 

Radish  worm,  retn>  dy . 519 

R-dlroadK,  steel  rails  for . 43 

Rake,  hagle. . . 423 

—  the  most  satisfactory .  313 

Raspberri  s  for  family  use . 769 

—  —  farmers . 423 

—  propagating . C23 

—  why  to ro  yellow.. . . . 519 

-  Winter klfled . . . 423 

Raspberry,  hardiest . 883 

Raspberry,  Ant  werp  Yellow, 

hardiness . 218 

—  caroitue . .  .703 

—  Cuthburt . . . 703 

—  Doolittle . 719 

—  Marlboro  Seedling . 79,  V27 

—  —  wli-we  to  buy.:  .  . 639 

—  plautsfrom  layering  canes.. 671 

—  —  —  seed .  . 0W 

—  Rose . 851 

—  snaffers  Colossal . 95 

—  Hmihcgan . . . 710 

Reapers  and  mowers,  manufac¬ 
ture  of . 519 

Kerl  -'oj),  seeding . 188 

Rheumatism  in  colt .  141 

—  in  tin  minatory . 439 

—  lu  turkeys . 551 

Ringbone . 751 

Hoad  making . 639 

,  In  N.  J...,  ...  68 

Roller  mills . 238 

Roller,  plauk#hoW  to  make.... 888 

Roof  of  boa n Is... . 375 

Root  crop*  in  Texas . 162 

Rooting  plants,  sand  for . 188 

Roots  for  sheep . 182 

Rose  bugs . 619 

—  —  e.v  terminate . 238 

—  lime  for . 327 

—  raspberry . •  . S51 

Roses,  best  perpetual .  ill 

—  lor  Austin,  Texas . 373 

—  how  to  propagate . 8Ul;  487 

Roup  in  chicks . 4t7,  835 

Rubber  boots,  mending.  . 217 

Rupture  tO  COlt, . 671 

Rural  premiums,  basis  or . .172 

—  —  queries . . 1 74 

—  seeds . ..817 

—  subscription  rates . 251 

Rye,  Mammoth  Or  White  Spring  27! 

—  uses  It  Is  put  to . 271 

—  Winter . 79 

Salt  and  hen  manure  . 254 

—  for  corn . 254 

Sanborn’s  experiments.  Prof., 

pamphlet  on . ..671 

Sand  ’molding'  for  garden . 201 

Saw-dust,  for  budding.. .  290 

saw,  Monarch  lightning . 703 

—  riding,  manufacturers .  27 

Saxon  Importing  Co.  ...  . 126 

Scab  In  sheep . 421 

Seale  insects  in  apple  orchards  719 
Scotch  pine  for  v  Ind-break  ...  .2  ’3 

Scours  in  a  yearling  calf . 623 

Scrotal  hernia . 238 

—  —  in  a  colt . 59 

Sedge  pasture  killing  sheep . 623 

Seen  drib,  hand . 126 

—  —  Mathew’s  or  Planet . 519 

—  —  one  kernel . 224 

—  —  white . 127 

Seeddrills. . X62 

—  for  grass,  how  much . ...'jji 

—  —  the  South . . 142 

—  queries,  Rural . M2 

Seeder  broadcast .  2  8 

Seeding  with  Timothy . 358 

—  machine)  White . 127 

Sheep,  ailing .  12a 

—  ns  1'ertill ■  fng  agents . 223 

—  coarse-wooled . . 271 

—  tOPh-aud-eob  meal  for . 751 

—  costivenems  In, . .  7^7 

—  Dorset . .  . .161 

—  eating  sedge . ojs 

—  for  mutton  and  wool . 391 

—  gestation,  period . 455 

—  gnawing  bark  on  fruit  trees, 

to  prevent .  374 

—  grub  in  the  head:  . . 423 

—  husbandry  In  the  South . ifil 

—  lice  on. . 826 

—  Lincoln .  fijj 

—  on  shares . . 

—  or  cows,  w  h  i  •  li  best . 422 

—  Oxford  Down . 653 

—  poisoned  by  excess  or  salt.,  .551 

—  roots  for . . .  1S2 

—  salt  for,  why .  ...  27 

—  South  Downs  where  to  get.. 535 

—  ticks  on . 253 

—  with  erysipelas . 358 

Shingles,  machine  for  6,ftwlng...2U3 
Slilp-oulliterfe'  address . 43 

—  yards.  Br'lliti . 126 

Short  hand,  gornl  work  on . 671 

—  born*,  best  milking  . 29(1 

Shoddy..  . .  6 

SUk  cocoons . 423 

—  worms,  where  to  get . 343 

SUk  worms,  eggn,  etc .  86# 

Silo,  b  tiding  . 2^9 

—  wood  or  stone . 217 

SUos  filled  with  marsh  hny .  142 

Sirup,  sorghum,  from  glucose 

sirup . 551 

Skin  diseases,  dandruff . 238 

SnupdragoD,  killing . 126 

Soil  stlrrlug.  why . 7K5 

Soiling,  oats  for . 455 

—  rye  or  wheat.  Winter . 551 

Sore  on  horse’s  leg . 162 

Sorrel  to  get  rid  of . 6  >5 

—  tree . 151 

Sorghum,  halepense .  7U 

—  molasses,  lime  to  remove, 

fodder  taste . iN7 

—  nutans . 75! 

—  Rural  Branching . 162,223 

—  —  —  cultivating . 59 

—  —  —  for  fodder . 326 

—  to  plant  In  hlllB  or  drills. . .  .311 


Apple,  permanent,  grass  for.... 273 

Patent,  how  to  get . 535 

Peach  baskets,  who  makes . 126 

—  croplnN.J . 375 

—  fertilization . 126 

—  lice  on  leaves  of . . .399 

—  seeds,  bow  to  treat . 1"2 

—  tree  borer . S5S 

—  —  mulch . 218 

—  trees,  budding . 719 

—  —  snowy  1  rleket  on . 222 

—  to  raise.  Information . 551 

Peaches  grupe*  and  plums  for 

Massachusetts . 120 

—  on  plum  stock.  . 238 

Pea,  American  Wonder . !6i 

—  beau,  Cal  branching. 358,  391,139 

—  Telephone,  when  to  buy . 218 

Peas  for  pigs .  142 

—  sowing . 142 

Pear,  Kieffer  n.vbl'id . 202 

—  trees,  to  make  bear . 503 

—  —  blight  on . . . mu 

—  Winter,  best . 639 

Pecan  tree . . 751 

Petroleum  eruae,  for  out-bulld- 

iugs . 535 

Phonography,  treatise  on . 927 

Phosphaus  manufacture . 2l8 

Picoo  eg,  carnations  etc . 7"8 

Pigeon  keeping .  .  .687 

Pigeons,  periodical  on . 326 

Pig  geneial  purpose .  120 

—  nut  as  horse  IVed . . . 833 

—  swelling  on  shoulder . 439 

Pigs,  Essex,  breeder. . . . .769 

—  feed  for. . . . 291 

—  —  —  fattening  . 142,  254 

-  foundered  with  corn . 735 

—  Jersey  Rod,  where  to  buy... 735 

—  short-faced  Lancashire . 5'.9 

—  with  swollen  under  Jowls..  .162 

—  —  weak  hind-quarters . 735 

—  Yorkshire..  . . 423,769 

Pink-eye . 503 

Pipe,  wrought  Iron . .  7 

Plantain  extermination . 703 

Plant  exchanges . 671 

Plants,  aquaiic. ...  . 719 

—  rooting  sand  for . . . . ihk 

—  wintered  In  the  cellar . 671 

Plasier  for  rye  and  clover . 254 

—  land . 358 

Plum  trees,  black  knot. .  . ill 

—  stock,  peaches  on _ _  _ 233 

—  Weaver . 519 

—  sprouting  from  the  roots _ 503 

Plum,  hardiest . 883 

Pain  elan  a  Oliiesit . .735 

Polaud-C’lilna  records . ....751 

Polled  cattle,  dealers  In . 78 

Pomologleul  Journal,  where 

published . 891 

Poplar,  Lombardy . 623 

Pork,  pigmentary  deposits  la.  .111 
Potash  for  tobacco . -208 

—  how  much  in  a  bushel  of 

ashes . . . 671 

—  muriate  and  sulphate . .817 

—  —  price  of . 6 

—  sulphate  of,  for  crops. . .  .  .850 

Potato,  earliest . 883 

Potato  halls  for  seed . 217 

—  beetles  Insect  destroying... 58s 

—  blooms . 519 

—  Burbank  seedling,  where  to 

huv  . 251 

—  cellar . 428 

—  Clark’s  No.  1 . 79,  126, 218 

—  digger . 311,471 

—  Early . 111,843 

—  fertilizer,  special . 326 

—  for  th«  S  lUth . 801 

—  Mammoth  Pearl . . . 218 

—  Rocky  Mountain . 375 

—  —  —  —  where  10  buy . 254 

—  Rose,  seed  balls  ol .  . 391 

—  seed  balls . 639 

—  —  —  of  Rose . 391 

—  stalk  weevil . 785 

—  sweet.  Nansemond,  red . 274 

—  seed . 801 

Potatoes,  ashes  for, .  : . 47i 

—  best  way  to  plant. .  . . 817 

—  Burbank’s,  St.  Patrick . 27 

—  cooked  and  raw  for  hogs. .'.719 

—  dividing  eyes  of  seed . 391 

—  Earlv  best  varieties . 79 

—  fertilizer,  best . 817 

—  flat  culture . 751 

—  for  early  market .  79 

—  —  hogs.  . ,.......7i)3 

—  —  Ind . 8M 

—  good  market . 274 

-  hills  or  drills . 455 

—  how  to  send . 142 

Irish  fertilizers  for . 8m 

—  —  for  tie  South . 223 

—  late  for  ttl  .0  crops  . Ill 

—  Loudon  purple  how  much.. 375 

—  mixing .  ..126,326 

—  Rural’s  big  crops . 817 

—  sa  t  injur  out)  to . 769 

—  scabby,  to  avoid . . . 251 

—  sweet,  planting . 188 

—  varieties  from  seed  balls _ 391 

Poultry,  cap'nlzDig,  instru¬ 
ments,  to  buy . 238 

—  dealer  in..,, .  95 

—  foresee . 327 

—  good  book  ou . 423 

—  incubators,  plans  of. . . 827 

—  paper . 811 

—  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg ..  .455 


—  family., . 751 

—  Huddleston’s  Favorite, . 535 

—  Manchester  and  Hovey...  ,  623 

—  plants,  grubs  Injuring . 471 

—  seed . 639 

—  Wilder . .  719 

Straw,  to  rot . . 274 

—  wheat  and  oat  for  fodder.  719 
Streams  unwholesome,  Ohio  law 

about . . . 42j 

Stumps  suckering,  to  kill . 623 

Subsoil,  bringing  to  surface _ 785 

Sugar  cane,  Amber . 95 

—  best  variety . 288 

Sumach  for  tanning .  . 607 

—  to  gather  and  cure...., . 576 

Superphosphate . 551 

—  for  onions . . . 375 

Swei  nv  In  a  horse . 751 

Sweet  potatoes,  planting . 188 

Swine,  ‘black  teeth"  In . 801 

—  Cheshire . S51 

Switch,  an  artificial . 671 

Tail-switching  In  a  horse . 217 

Tan  bark . .  439 

Teat  stopped  In  cows . 826,  358 

Thistle.  Canada,  destroying.. 423, 

503 

Thoroughpln,  treatment,  of . 67i 

Thread-worms  In  hurses . 535 

Thumps  In  liorsea  . 217 

Ticks  on  sheep . 253 

Tile-draining  machine . 238 

Tillage  questions . 161 

Timber  Culture  Act . 221,  785 

—  for  well  curbs . 290 

Timothy . 233 

—  seeding  with . 358 

—  seed  per  acre . 238 

Tobacco,  chemical  analysis . 26 

—  commission  merchants  who 

handle . 551 

—  fertilizers,  commercial . 26 

—  growers,  license  to  sell...... 639 

—  land  for . 202 

—  law  relating  to  selling . 25S 

—  potash  ior.  . 202 

—  preparing  for  grower’s  use.  .273 

—  seed .  202 

—  “white  veins"  In . 26 

Tomatoes,  etc.,  not  setting  fruit. 417 

rotting . 471 

Trep  straightening  . 218 

—  for  Dakota,  Northern,,..  162 

—  near  division  lines . 439 

—  under  timber  culture  acts. ..703 

Trittcum  repen* . 551 

Tuberose,  hu  Its,  to  treat, . 391 

Tumor  on  horse’s  shoulder..  ..  431 

Turkeys  with,  lice . 535 

—  -  rheumiuiMin . 551 

Tip-nip  crop  or  England . 126 

Udders,  gargeted...... . . 610 

Uredo  rubru'm . 439 

Uterus  Inversion . 126 

Vaginitis . 238 

Veterinary  Adviser,  La wes’s.... 238 

—  surgeon,  school  to  teaeb  ..  .551 

Vineyards,  cultivation  of . 869 

Virginia  and  Maryland,  infor¬ 
mation  wanted . 671 

Wagon  jack. . .769 

Walnuts  from  cuttings . 27 

—  planting. . .  . 817 

Warts  on  legs  of  animal* . 551 

Wash  fur  frame  house . 238 

Water -bug . 7:45 

—  freezing  In  pipes . 327 

—  lilacs  In  a  small  tank . 374 

—  —  time  to  plant . 487 

—  —  where  to  get . 489 

Watermelon,  best . 221 

—  to  tell  when  ripe . 423 

Water-plant  fur  carp  pond . 719 

—  raising . . 223 

—  util  zing  the  motive  power.  .188 

Wax  plan',  treatment . 751 

Weather  Indications .  79 

Weevil,  bean .  238,885 

Well  curbs,  timber  for . 290 

—  dr  ven  a . 142 

—  —  contestants . 146 

West  Point,  entrance  to . 607 

Wheat  and  rye  sown  together.  .719 

—  Black-bearded  Centennial..  .801 

—  -  —  -  .ns  a  Spring . 655 

—  Centenulal . . 628 

—  Champion  Amber . 625 

—  Champlain,  to  buy . . ill 

—  Chili  Club . 343 

—  Dallas  where  to  get . 623 

—  Egyptian . 801 

—  fertilizer  for,  best . . 769 

—  fly  destroying . 851 

—  Fall,  im  st  valuable . 655 

—  Ful teo-C’la wson  and  Shu¬ 

maker  . 274 

—  —  —  small  seed . 697 

—  —  —  Winter . 162 

—  Golden  Grain . 801 

—  —  —  price  of . 607 

—  guano  upon,  In  Spring . 228 


RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 


Burn,  hay . I 

Building  concrete . 1 

ClUmneys,  Imperfect . 

Concrete  building . i 

Cottage.  East  lake. . : 

—  five- room . . . • 

—  gardener’s  at  Lambton  Cas¬ 

tle  . I 

Cottagers,  convenient . I 

Ettstiiike  cottage . ! 

Farm-house,  convenient  and 

Cheap . :■ 

Farms,  Prlnco  Consort’s . I 

Hay  barns . I 


VETERINARY. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Abortion... . 140 

Animal  plagues,  how  tocontrol.641 
Anthrax  diseases,  prevention. .  .449 

—  —  —  by  Inoculation... 545, 549 

Castration  of  ponies . 373 

cholera,  hog . aoi 

Cow  pox . 24 

Cow’-  bag,  caked,  cure . 7:43 

Cow's,  tuberculosis,  milk . 798 

Foot  of  a  horse . . . 437 

Gadfly,  enttlo . 743 

Garget,  cure  for . 466 

Glanders . 354 

Hog  Cholera . 201,  252,  002 

Horse’s  foot . 437 

—  legs . 798 

Horses,  sweeny  In . 767 

Lameness  in  horses . 513 

Leg*  of  horses.,..,., . 798 

Mammilla . 667 

Milk  fever.... . .067 

Pleuro  pneumonia,  stamp  it  out. 220 
Quarantine  stations  for  Import¬ 
ed  cattle. . 624 

Snnlt.ury  treatment  of  Animals .351 
Stifle  ailment,  remedy . 633 

—  infallible  remedy . 767 

Sweeny  in  horses .  767,  770 

Texas  fever  scare . 608 

Tubercle  parasite .  ....  440 

Vaccine  variola .  21 

Warts  on  cow’s  teats . 24 


Agricultural  science,  Society  for 

promotion  of . ( 

Animal  wastes . : 

Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 

K.  G . ; 

Temperature  of  the  body  after 

eating . 

Pasteur  ami  his  discoveries . 

Well  tube,  trouble. . 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY, 


Angora  goat . . . 500 

Black  lambs  in  whfte  flocks . 484 

Cheviot. . . . 75 

Cots  wo  Ids, .  75,181 

—  Merino . . . 60 

Flock,  grading  up . 286 

Gont,  Angora  . . 500 

—  ranch,  Texas . 086 

Lambs,  care  and  rearing . 286 

Leicester  sheep .  3 

Lincoln  sheep . „ . 653 

Mutton  from  New  Zealand  for 

England . 466 

—  high  prices  lu  Engtaud . 4:4-1 

—  sheep . 748 

—  in  England . 75 

—  vs.  wool  in  England .  8 

Oxford -Down  sheep .  . 663 

Patna  sheep . 621 

Rams,  supplying.  Mass.  So . 2UI 

Romney  Marsh. . . 75 

Scab,  dipping  for . 205 

—  sheep . ,,..515 

Sheep  aud  wool . . . 98 

black  lu  white  flocks . -184 

—  experience .  . 280 

—  fat..,.'. . 441 

—  husbandry.... . 417 

Sheep  lu  England,  fat . 497 

—  on  tin*  western  plains  and 

farms. . .  . 770 

—  —  wheat...  . 654 

—  rearing  In  Kansas, successful  8 16 

—  scub . ..513 

—  dipping  for . 205 

—  scarcity  or  In  England . 431 

—  the  best . .386 

—  with  bare  faces  and  legs . 60 

Shetland . 75 

Shropshire . . . 386 

South- Dow  11  Merino _ _  60 

South-Downs . .380 

—  l'or  mutton . 76 

Wool  and  sheep.  . 93 

—  no  change  in  the  tariff . 112 

—  quantity  we  Import . 533 

—  trait . 672 

—  unwashed . 373 


THE  VINEYARD 


Advance. . 

Agawam... . 

Allen's  Hybrid _ 

Amber . 

—  Queen . 

Ann  Arbor,  white, 

Autuchon . 

Ragging . 

—  antiquity  of... 


—  antiquity  of . 

—  at  "K.  G.” . 

—  benefits . 

Bellnua  . 

Black  Hamburgh . 

—  Hawk . . . 

Brighton . 

Burnet . 

Catawba . 

Oeniennlal . 

Champion . 

Concord . 

Cottage . 

Croton . 

Cuttings,  planting . 

Delawares  . 

Downing . , , 

Duchess . 

r  ,  Vuguat . . 

Early  Dawn . 

—  Victor . .187, 

K1  Dorado . 

Elvira  . 

Empire  Slate . 

Faith . 

Florence  at  R.  G . 

Frauds  H,  Hayes . 

Gaertuer . . 

Gazelle  . 

Grafting . 

—  above  ground . 

—  at  "R  G.”  . 

—  what  per  cent  grow 
Grape,  a  little  more. . . . 

—  correction . 


SWINE  HERD, 


Artificial  nurse . . . 6:47 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Saturday,  Dec.  23.  1882. 

The  Chippewa  Indians  are  to  have  a  1,000,- 
000  acres  of  reservation  in  Rolette  Co.,  Dak., 
instead  of  tneir  former  reservation  of  10,000- 

000  acres  now  open  to  public  settlement . 

A  destructive  03  clone  in  Northern  Colorado. 
........  In  the  case  of  Gen.  Curtis,  the  U.  S. 

Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  it  is  illegal 
for  a  Government  employ'd  to  collect  political 

assessments . M.  de  Lessepa  promises 

that  the  Panama  Canal  shall  be  open  in  1888. 

. A  Georgia  undertaker  has  sent  to  the 

Senate  a  bill  of  $3,100  for  burying  Senator 

Ben  Hill— $800  for  a  casketl . Disastrous 

rains  in  Oregon  aud  Washington  Territory. 

. Of  “  whiskey”  there  are  90,000,000 

gallons  in  bond,  the  tax  on  which  is 
$81,000,000.  The  collection  of  this  should 
begin  in  January;  but  Congress  proposes  to 

extend  the  term  for  bonding  two  years . 

The  House  Pension  Committee  wants  to  sad¬ 
dle  the  country  with  another  pension  bill 
amounting  to  $100,000,000.  A  pension  of 
$8  a  month  is  sought  for  the  survivors  of  the 
Mexican,  Creek,  Seminole  and  Black  Hawk 
wars,  and  for  soldiers’  widows  who  have  not 
remarried.  Only  60  days’  service  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  30  days’  service  in  the  In¬ 


dian  wars  is  required  to  make  a  “veteran.” 

. C.  E.  Upton,  treasurer  of  the  Western 

N.  Y,  Episcopal  Diocese,  has  swindled  the 
City  Bank  of  Rochester  out  of  $350,000,  lost 
principally  by  “gambling  in  oil.”  Reported 
to  have  made  important  transfers  of  prop¬ 
erty  to  his  wife  lately . The  Sco- 

villeB  are  re-united  at  Chicago,  Ill . 

About  249  matrimonial  and  natal  associations 
are  placed  on  the  black  list  of  the  Post  Office 
Dep’t.  All  are  in  the  South  except  one  in 
Michigan.  Money  sent  to  any  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sender . Congress  has  de. 

cided  not  to  build  that  $3,000,000  library  for 

itself  just  yet . The  American  Agrieul' 

tural  Association  appears  to  have  had  a  “good 

time”  at  their  late  session  in  Chicago . 

The  Wisconsin  State  Grange  wants  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  patent  lawB  so  as  to  protect 

innocent  users  of  patented  articles . A 

European  syndicate  has  bought  100,000  acres 
of  cotton  lands  in  Arkansas  and  Chicot  Coun¬ 
ties,  Ark . Small  pox  raging  terribly 

among  Cherokees  in  Indian  Territory . 

Mueh  talk  of  Civil  Service  Reform  by  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  in  Congress.  Seems  as 
if  the  friends  of  reform  would  kill  all  chances 
of  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  multitude  of 
bills.  Every  “  reformer”  seems  to  prefer  his 


own  to  all  others.. ..Vanderbilt  is  reported  by 
“  an  intimate  friend”  to  have  cleared  $20,000,- 

000  during  the  past  year . The  House 

wanted  nine  days’  holiday  for  Congress  ;  the 
Senate  thought  there  was  too  much  work  on 
hand.  Both  will  stick  to  their  business, 
therefore;  but  the  House  is  mighty  liberal  in 
“  excusing”  the  ubsence  of  members  before¬ 
hand . This  morning’s  cablegram  informs 

us  that  arrangements  for  the  creation  of  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture  iu  Great  Britain  are 
almost  complete.  Our  wide-awake  Republic 
is  likely  to  learn  another  lesson  from  that 

somnolent  old  Monarchy . The  Toronto 

Board  of  Trade,  memoralizes  the  Dominion 

Government  in  favor  of  free  canals . 

Explosions  of  boilers  unusually  numerous  all 

over  the  country . With  Winter  fires 

Winter  conflagrations  are  counted  by  the 
hundred  every  week . A  bill  was  intro¬ 

duced  into  both  Houses  of  Congress  which 
compels  one  telegraph  and  cable  company  to 
transmit  messages  for  another  company  with¬ 
out  let,  hindrance  or  favor. .... _ Tne  man¬ 

ufacturers  aud  dealers  in  proprietary  articles, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Rochester  Wednesday, 
appropriated  $25,000  to  employ  counsel  and 
prosecute  all  imitators  or  dealers  in  substitute 
goods . Citizens  of  Buffalo  are  indignant 


because  their  Common  Council  hasgivenaway 
to  a  railroad  company  land  of  great  value  on 

the  lake  side  of  Buffalo  River . 

Heirs  of  the  Black  more  estate  claim  the 
ground  on  which  stand  the  United  States 
Capitol  building,  the  White  House,  Treasury, 
Naval  and  other  Government  buildings  and 
hundreds  of  fine  dwellings  and  business  bouses 
in  Washington,  as  weil  as  hundreds  of  acre 
in  Georgetown,  Maryland,  and  Washington 
Co.,  Pa,  The  location  and  extent  of  the  prop 
erty  claimed  are  us  follows:  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  ore  481  acres,  100  acres  near  Bia- 
densburg,  Md.,  500  acres  in  Washington  Co., 
Pa.,  taking  in  the  Boyer  property,  and  a  vast 
treasure  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  amount 
involved  can  hardly  be  estimated,  but  It  cer¬ 
tainly  reaches  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 

. The  heirs  of  Jacob  Baker  claim  12 

acres  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia  and  lots  of 
other  property,  aggregating  about  $300,000,- 

000 . It  is  reported  that  the  Sultan  of 

Turkey  iB  insane  and  will  soon  bo  deposed. . . . 
....Changes  in  the  British  Cabinet: — Lord 
Derby,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies; 
Lord  Kimberley,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
India ;  Lord  Hartington,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  War;  Mr.  Hugh  C.  Childers,  as  Chancelor 
of  the  Exchequer . 
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